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The  NEW  ROYAL 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  COMPLETE,  MODERN  AND  UNIVERSAL  7 

DICTIONARY 

ARTS  and  "SCIENCES : 

Oii  An  ENTIRE  NEW  and  IMPROVED,.  P L .1  A'. 

CONTAINING 

[UNDER  ONE  GENERAL  ALPHABETICAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT) 

A  NEW,  COMPLETE,  and  COPIOUS  DIGEST  and  DISPLAY 

OF  THE  WHOLE 

Theor  van  d  P ra£iice  of  the  Liberal  and  M echanical  Arts ; 

ALSO  THE  WHOLE  CIRCLE  of  the  SCIENCES,  HUMAN  and  DIVINE: 

WHEREIN  ALL  THE  RESPECTIVE  SCIENCES  ARE  properly  arranged  into  GENERAL  and 

COMPLETE  SYSTEMS, 

AND  THE  ARTS  DIGESTED  INTO 

DISTINCT  TREATISES: 

,  >  ■  j  ?  

LIKEWISE; 

.  ALL  the  VARIOUS  DETACHED  PARTS  of  KNOWLEDGE 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS, 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED,  CRITICALLY  ILLUSTRATED;  and  COPIOUSLY  EXPLAINED,  in  the  moft  CLEAR  and  SATISFACTORY  MANNER* 

ACCORDING  TO  tile  NEITEST  and  most  RESPECTABLE  AUTHORITIES. 

Coniprifing  a  Complete,  Regular,  and  General  Courfe  of 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN  LITERATURE, 

From  the  very  Earlieft  Ages  of  the  World,  down  to  the  Prefent  Time. 

Including  all  the  Latefl  DISCOVERIES  and  Newell  IMPROVEMENTS  made  in  the  various  Brandies  of  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES* 


PARTICULARLY  IN 


Brachygraphy 

Engineering 

Heraldry 

Mechanics 

Oratory 

Brontology 

Engraving 

History 

Mensuiation 

Ornithology 

Building 

Entomology 

Horsemanship 

Mercantile  Business 

Orthography- 

Carpentry 

Fithics 

Husbandry 

Merchandize 

Painting 

Catoptrics 

Farriery 

Hydraulics 

Metallurgy 

Perspecti  ve 

Chemistry 

Fencing 

Hydrography 

Metaphysics 

Pharmacy 

Chronology 

Financing 

Hydrostatics 

Meteorology 

Philosophy 

Commerce 

Fluxions 

Ichthyology 

Microscopical  Disco¬ 

f  hlebotomy 

Conchology 

Formication 

Laws  and  Customs 

veries 

Physic 

Conics 

Gardening 

Levelling 

Military  Matter^ 

Physiology 

Cosmography 

Guaging 

Logic 

Mineralogy 

Philology 

Criticism 

Geography 

Longimetry 

Modelling 

Phytology 

Designing 

Geometry 

Magnetism 

Music 

Planometry 

Dialling 

Glass-making 

Manegery 

Mythology 

Pneumatics 

Dioptrics 

Grammar 

Manufactures 

Navigation 

Poetry 

Drawing 

Gunnery 

Maritime  Affairs 

Natural  History 

Politics 

Electricity 

Handicrafts 

Masonry 

Nautical  Mutters 

Projectiles 

Elocution 

Harmonics 

Mathematics 

Optics 

Pyrotechny  _  j 

Recreations 

Religion 

Rhetoric 

Rites  and  Ceremonies 

Sculpture 

Series  and  Statics 

Statuary- 

Stereometry 

Surgery- 

Surveying 

Tractics 

Theatricals 

Theology 

Trades  and  Arts 

Trigonometry 

Typography 

V  egetation_ 

Zoology,  &c.  Sec.  See. 


Acoustics 
Aerology 
Aerostation 
Agriculture 
Alchemy 
A  Igebra 
Altimetry 
Amphibiology 
Analytics 
Anatomy 
Anemography 
Architecture 
Arithmetic 
Astrology 
Astrondmy 
Belles-Lettres 
Book-keeping 
Botany 

The  Whole  Entirely  freed  from  the  many  Errors,  Obfcurities,  and  Superfluities  of  other  Works  of  the  Kind  ;  and 
containing  the  whole  Subftance  (as  far  as  relates  to  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES)  of  CHAMBERS  and  RFES’s 
CYCLOPAEDIA,— The  SCOTCH  and  ENGLISH  ENCYCLOPAEDIAS,— The  FRENCH  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
and  every  other  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Foreign  Work  of  Eminence  at  prefent  extant  on  the  Subject;  as  well  as  all  the 
other  RECENT  IMPROVEMENT  S  and  DISCOVERIES  comprized  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSAC¬ 
TIONS  and  other  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  on  SCIENCE. 

By  adopting  this  New  and  Improved  Plan,  of  introducing  and  forming  Complete  Systems  on  the  various  Sciences,  and  distinct  Treatises  on  the 
respective  Arts,  this  Work,  besides  the  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  the  detached  Articles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
includes  a  Complete  CIRCLE  of  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  ;  and  forms  a  more  Methodical, 

Intelligent,  and  Complete  REPOSITORY  of  GENERAL  and 

UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE, 

Than  any  other  Encydopmdia,  or  Dictionary,  hitherto  put.lished,  or  now  publishing,  in  the  ENGLISH  or  any  other  LANGUAGE. 

Illuftrated  with  a  Great  Variety  of  Large  elegant  COPPER  PLATES,  accurately  Defcriptive  of  all  the  num-  rolls  and  various  important 

Subje&s  to  which  they  refer. 


AN  ENTIRE  NEW  EDITION,  IN  THREE  LARGE  ELEGANT  VOLUMES.  [ 


VOL. 


I 


By  G  E  O  R  G  E  SELBY  HOWARD,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S. 

ASSISTED  by  many  GENTLEMEN  of  distinguished  LEARNING  and  ABILITIES,  in  the  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

of  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES. 

The  Mathematical,  Nautical,  Aftronomical,  ami  Geographical  Parts,  Sec.  Reviled  by  JOHN  BETtESWORTH,  of  the  Naval  Academy,  CHELSEA. 

The  Hiftorical,  Chtonologica),  Heraldic,  and  antique  Depaitments,  Infpc&ed  by  H  E  N  R  Y  BOSWEI.  L,  F  R.  A.  S. 

The  Philofophical,  Critical,  Poetical,  Theological,  MuficM,  and  other  Scientific  Subjects,  Revifed  and  Corrected  by  FELIX  STONEHOUSE,  D.  D.  and  OTHERS. 


LONDON: 

PRINTED  for  ALEX.  HOGG,  at  the  KING’S  ARMS,  No.  16,  PATERNOSTER-ROW, 

(i-'Jan  ,  '  By  M.  Allen,  Paternoster-Row. 
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Published  by  the  KING’S  Royal  Licence  and  Authority , 

Signed  by  his  Majesty  and  Lord  Sydney, 

A  NEW 

Encyclopaedia  Londinensis, 

To  be  completed  in  only  226  Numbers,  forming  Three  Large  Elegant  Volumes 

in  Folio  « 

'  1 

f  1 

This  Work,  by  only  one  Number  per  Week ,  may  be  fully  completed  in  a  little 
more  than  four  Years,  and  in  a  much  shorter  Time,  in  proportion  to  the  Quan* 
tity  of  Numbers  taken  at  a  time,  the  Whole  being  all  ready  and  just  printed  off—* 
whereas  other  Works  will  take  at  least  Twenty  Years  in  finishing,  and  some  upwards 
of 'Fifty  Years  from  the  Commencement  of  Publication. 


s 


( 


ADVANTAGES  peculiar  to  THIS  WORK. 

At  this  Time  when  other  Works  of  the  kind  are  so  much  complained 
as  being  ridiculously  extended  to  an  unnecessary  Quantity  of  Numbers, 
by  introducing  Articles  entirely  foreign  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a* 
being  mere  mutilated  and  imperfect  Abridgements  of  this  important  Subject, 
h  is  presumed  the  present  Undertaking  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
Public  at  large,  as  it  is  clearly  ascertained  not  to  exceed  226  Numbers, 
(price  only  6d.  each)  while  others  are  charged  at  much  higher  Prices.— 
Without  being  invidious,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  great  Com¬ 
plaints  against  other  Works  of  the  kind,  with  respect  to  their  Prices  of  8d. 
lOd.  Is.  6d.  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Number;  as  well  as  against  the  Uncertainty 
of  their  ever  being  completed  in  the  Life-time  of  many  of  the  Subscribers, 
as  from  the  Irregularity  of  publishing,  and  the  absurd  Mode,  from  inte¬ 
rested  Motives,  of  spinning  out  the  Works  by  the  Introduction  of  Matter 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Subject,  a  Completion  of  some  cannot  be  expected  in 
less  than  20  Years,  and  others  must  be  at  least  50  Years  in  finishing.— 
Besides  giving  more  in  Quantity  of  the  most  valuable  Information  and  prac¬ 
tical  Matter  than  any  other  Encyclopaedia  or  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis 
whatever,  the  Pages  of  this  very  valuable  Work  are  upon  a  Scale  consider¬ 
ably  longer  and  wider  than  those  of  any  other;  and  we  give  Two  Sheets  for 
6d.  while  others  charge  8d.  for  only  a  Sheet  and  a  Half:  consequently  its 
Superiority  and  Cheapness  are  sufficiently  evident.  Exclusive  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Works,  from  whence  we  have  taken  freely,  upwards  of  1000 
Pounds  have  been  expended  for  other  new,  valuable,  and  expensive  Publi¬ 
cations  on  all  the  different  Departments  of  the  Polite  and  Mechanic  Arts 
and  the  Sciences,  in  order  to  render  this  important  Work  as  complete  as 
possible  to  the  Public.  These  Considerations,  together  with  the  Certainty 
of  its  being  completed  in  the  course  of  226  Weeks  time  by  only  one 
Number  weekly,  or  much  sooner  by  two  or  more  Numbers  at  a  time,  or 
immediately  by  Complete  Sets  at  once,  must  render  the  present  Work 
(HOWARD’S  NEW  ENCYCLOPEDIA  LONDINENSIS)  highly 
deserving  the  Public  Patronage. 
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***  The  Whole  of  this  Work  being  just  printed  off,  and  thoroughly 
completed  in  only  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  Numbers,  may  be  had 
by  One,  Two,  or  more  at  a  time,  price  only  6d.  each,  as  most  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  Purchasers ;  or  in  three  Large  Volumes,  bound  in  Calf 
and  Lettered,  price  7l.  4s. 

B.  To  prevent  Mistakes,  or  the  Obtrusion  of  several  imperfect  Works 
on  the  Subject,  Subscribers  are  requested  to  Recommend  This  Work  to 
their  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  and  to  beg  them  to  give  positive  Order* 
to  the  Booksellers  or  Newsmen  for 

HOWARD  s  New  Royal  Encyclopaedia  Londincnjis ; 

Or  Complete  Universal  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS  and  SCIENCES. 


(  "•■Tomo st 
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S  I  R, 


AS  Your  MAJESTY  is  peculiarly  Celebrated  throughout  the 
World  for  giving  Encouragement  to  every  Endeavour  to  diffufe 
an  Uni  verfal  Knowledge  of  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  in  their 
Prefent  Flourilhing  State, 

TO  YOUR-MAJESTY’s  ROYAL  PATRONAGE  AND  PROTECTION  I  BEG  LEAVE  TO  COMMEND  THIS 

NEW  ROYAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  COMPLETE,  MODERN  AND  UNIVERSAL 

Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


THIS  Work,  entitled  the  New  Royal  ENCYCLOPEDIA  LONDINENSIS,  See. 
comprifes  the  whole  Subjlance  (in  fy hematic  and  alphabetical  Order)  of  thofe 
voluminous  and  expenfive  Works,  the  Encyclopedia  Bntannica  printed  in  Scotland, 
Chambers  and  Rees's  Cyclopedia ,  the  French  Encyclopedia ,  and  every  other  Dictionary 
and  Work  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences ,  together  with  all  the  Modern  Improvements  and 
latejl  Difcoveries;  omitting  no  Difcoveries  in  Nature  or  Contrivance  in  Art,  which 
can  afford  either  ufeful  InftruCtion  or  rational  Amufement.  By  Means  of  a  careful 
Selection  of  all  the  moft  important  Matter  contained  in  former  Works  on  the  SubjeCt, 
and  of  printing  in  Limits  of  unufual  Length  and  Width ,  Your  Majefty  will  perceive, 
we  are  enabled  to  prefent  the  Public  with  a  Work  in  only  226  Numbers,  (Price 
only  Sixpence  each)  which  comprizes  all  the  effential  Parts  of  thofe  expenfive 
Publications,  hitherto  fold  for  upwards  of  Twenty  or  Thirty  Guineas  more  than  the 
price  of  the  prejent  Work , — which  renders  this  Publication  the  Cheapeji  and  mofi 
Complete  of  the  Kind,  and  confequently  within  the  Reach  of  many  Thoufands  of 
Your  Majefty's  SubjeCts,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchafe  former  Publications  of 
a  fimilar  Nature  extended  to  MANY  VOLUMES  and  PARTS. 

As  Works  of  the  utmofl  Worth  and  Importance  in  Philofophy  and  Literature , 
have  in  all  Ages  been  wifely  fubmitted  to  the  Approbation  of  Emperors,  Kings, 
and  Princes,  and  the  Patronage  of  Works  of  Univerfal  SCIENCE  being  one  of  the 
Prerogatives  which  pertain  to  Your  MAJESTY'S  high  Station,  I  am  prompted  to 
prefent  this  WORK  of  LABOUR  and  STUDY  to  Your  MAJESTY,  and  anxioufly 
to  feize  the  Opportunity  of  Recommending  the  prefent  Undertaking  to  the  PUBLIC, 
under  Your  MAJESTY'S  PROTECTION. 

The  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  therefore  now  humbly  crave  Audience  of  Your 
Majefty.  The  near  Connection  which  they  have  with  the  Hap pi nefs  of  Your  Majefty’s 
Subje£ts,  promifes  them  a  favourable  Reception  from  a  Prince  who  makes  his  People's 
Happinefs  the  Bafis  of  his  Own.  By  the  Arts  and  Sciences  the  Parfimony  of  Nature  is 
fupplied,  and  Life  rendered  eafy  and  agreeable  under  it’s  numerous  Infirmities; 
and  by  them  the  Mind  is  reclaimed  from  it’s  native  Wildnefs,  and  enriched  with 
Sentiments  which  lead  to  Virtue  and  Glory.  'Tis  they ,  in  fine,  which  make  the 
Difference  between  Your  Majefty’s  SubjeCts ,  and  the  Savages  of  Canada ,  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 


The 


IV 


DEDICATION,  &c. 


The  Prote&ion  of  the  Arts  has  been  ever  efteemed  the  proper  Province  of  the 
Good  and  Great.  It  is  a  Branch  of  the  Regal  Office,  which  a  Prince,  equal  to  the 
whole  Charge  of  a  Crown,  will  not  fuffer  to  be  alienated  into  other  Hands.  From 
this  ConduB  do  the  firft  and  moil  diftinguilhed  Names  in  Hiftory  derive  a  large  Share 
of  their  Glory:  and  if  there  be  any  Age  or  Nation  confpiciious  above  the  reft,  and 
which  is  looked  on  with  Envy  by  our  own,  it  is  that  wherein  the  Sovereigns  have 

fignalized  themfelves  moll  in  promoting  the  Arts  and  Sciences ; 

1  '  • 

In  a  Country,  in  which  every  Kind  bf  Art  and  Science  is  induftrioufly  purfued 
by  the  LEARNED,  and  fo  liberally  encouraged  by  the  SOVEREIGN,  they  who 
labour  in  promoting  it,  even  in  the  humble  Occupation  at  Gleaning,  CollcBing  and 
Recording;  the  DISCOVERIES  of  Others,  may  hope  to  obtain  the  FAVOUR  of 
Your  ROYAL  COUNTENANCE,  as  well  as  PUBLIC  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The  Compiler  of  this  Work  feels  an  Ambition  to  introduce  it  to  the  Public 
Notice  under  the  Sanction  of  Your  Royal  Favour;  and  while  he  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledges  Your  MAJESTY’S  Condefcenfion  in  permitting  him  to  prefent  it  to  the 
Public  under  Your  Royal  Patrohage,  he  declares,  that  in  the  Compilation  he  has 
been  particularly  anxious,  that  the  Work  itfelf,  in  Point  bf  Execution,  fhould 
appear  worthy  of  Your  MAJESTY’S  and  the  PUBLIC’S  Approbation. 

I  have  introduced  and  recorded  in  this  Work  Difcoveries  and  Improvement g  many 
of  which  were  unknown  and  unthought  of  by  othar  Editors:  Difcoveries  and  Im¬ 
provements,  which  by  extending  the  Boundaries  of  Univerjal  Science,  and  enlarging 
the  Empire  of  the  Human  Mind,  diffufe  a  Glory  over  this  Country,  unattainable 
either  by  Conqueft  or  Dominion. 

In  Perfe£ting  this  Work,  I  have  carefully  Explored  and  Recorded  every  Kind 
of  Information,  which  does  Juftice  to  the  Merit  of  thofe,  of  every  Country,  who 
have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  refpe6five  Arts  and  Sciences :  but  I  have  been 
more  particularly  folicitous  to  pay  a  due  Refpe£t  to  the  Genius  of  England  and  Ireland , 
and  have  felt  a  peculiar  Pride,  as  well  as  Pleafure,  in  recording  generally  all  thofe 
Inventions,  Difcoveries,  and  Improvements,  which  do  Honour  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  GREAT-BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  and  to  the  diilinguifhed  Munificence  of  it’s 
Sovereign, 

I  remain  Your  MAJESTY’S  most  Faithful, 

and  Obedient  Servant, 


The  KING'S  ARMS, 
No.  16,  Pa'ernoster-Roio, 
LONDON. 


G.  S.  HOWARD. 


The  following  is  an  Extrafl  of  His  Majefty’s  Licence  and  Approbadon  of  this  Work : 

GEORGE  REX. 

„  ,  10  Zhe  aU  due  Encouragement  unto  this  Undertaking ,  entitled  HOWARD’S  New 

Royal  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  LONDINENSIS,  do  by  thefe  P refen ts  grant  unto  ALEX.  HOGG,  of  Pater- 
no/ter  ~R°Wy  Proprietor  thereof.  Our  Royal  Licence  and  Authority  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publijhing,  and  vending  ,• 
the  f aid  Work;  finely  forbidding  all  our  Subjects,  within  our  Dominions,  to  reprint  or  abridge  the  fame,  either 
tn  the  like  or  in  any  Size  or  Manner  whatfoever ;  or  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter,  or  diflribute  in  thefe  Realms , 
any  Copies  thereof  repniited  beyond  the  Seas,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  fame  at  their  Peril:  Whereof  the  Commijfioners 
and  other  Officers  of  Our  Cifloms,  the  Mafler ,  Wardens,  and  Company  of  Stationers ,  are  to  take  Notice ,  that 
due  Obedience  be  rendered  to  Our  Pleafure  herein  declared. 

By  his  Majefly's  Command , 


STDNET. 


The  P 


A  C 


N.  B.  Next  to  the  careful  Perufal  of  the  Title  Pace  of  every  Book  of  Importance,  Jhould  be  read  mofi 
attentively  the  Preface  or  Introduction,  that  Readers  may  comprehend  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Work  itfelf. 


rnwW-SWiltiga 


THE  prefent  Work,  entitled  The  Neve  Royal  ENCTCLOPALDIA  LONDINENS LS,  or  Complete,  Modern 
and  Univerfal  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS  and  SCIENCES,  comprizes  the  whole  Subdance  and  all  the 

Excellencies  of  thofe  voluminous  and  very  expendve  Works,  viz.  Chambers  and  Rees’s  Cyclopedia - the 

Encyclopedia  Britannica — the  French  Encyclopaedia , — and  every  other  Dictionary  and  Work  of  the  Kind  hitherto 
Publifhed,  or  now  Publifliing;  with  Additions  and  Judicious  Alterations  in  the  Alphabetical  and  Sydematic 
Arrangements:  together  with  all  the  modern  Improvements  and  latejl  Discoveries  in  the  various  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  ; 
omitting  nothing  whatever  but  extraneous ,  exploded  Matter,  and  tedious  Repetitions ,  which  only  perplex  Readers,  and 
cannot  in  truth  ferve  any  good  Purpofe.  Our  general  and  complete  Syjlems  of  every  Science,  as  well  as  the  didindt 
Treatifes,  Effays ,  Differ  tat  ions,  &c.  on  the  principal  Arts,  are  judicioufly  formed  and  written,  not  by  an  Individual, 
but  by  Gentlemen  of  practical  and  fcientific  Knowledge  in  the  refpeeffive  Branches,  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
illuflrate.  In  the  Compilation  and  Arrangement  of  the  Alphabetical  Parts  of  this  Work,  the  Proprietor  has  alfo,  at  a 
very  great  Expence,  procured  the  AfTiftance  of  many  Gentlemen  of  Refpedtability  in  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  fo 
that  the  Whole,  by  undergoing  the  Infpecdion  of  Men  of  the  jirjl  Abilities,  will,  in  point  of  Execution  and  Accuracy, 
be  found  to  furpafs  every  dmilar  Production.  ' 

It  being  the  earned;  Defire  of  the  Authors  to  make  tKis  Work  replete  with  Subjects  truly  Ufeful,  and  to  adapt  it  to 

the  Convenience  of  Readers  in  general - they  will  mod  dudioufly  adhere  (unlike  the  Conduct  of  others)  to  their  original 

Promife,  not  to  omit  introducing  any  Thing  into  this  Dillionary,  which  can  afford  either  ufeful  Inftrufiion  or  rational 
Amufement .  The  Copper-Plates  in  this  Work,  more  numerous  (and  the  Subjects  far  better  f defied)  than  in  any  ether 
Publication  of  the  Kind — will  be  Engraved  and  Executed  in  the  mod  elegant  Manner  by  eminent  Artifls. 

The  Whole  of  this  Work  will  be  elegantly  Printed  in  Large  Demy  Folio,  with  the  Pages  confidcrably  Longer  and  Wider 
than  thofe  of  any  other  Encyclopaedia,  Cyclopaedia,  or  Di  film  ary  whatever ; — and  in  order  to  preferve  an  invariable  Beauty 
of  Printing  throughout  the  Whole,  each  of  the  Three  Volumes  will  begin  with  an  attire  New  Letter. 

By  th efuperior  SIZE,  therefore,  in  which  this  Work  is  printed,  the  Authors  are  enabled  to  do  equal  and  complete 
Judice  to  every  Part  of  the  Publication,  and  to  include  nearly  double  the  Quantity  of  valuable  Matter  given  in  any  other 
Difi ionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  publifhed  in  a  fmaller  Size. 

Nothing  tends  fo  effectually  to  Ennoble  and  Enrich  the  Human  Mind,  as  the  Attainment  of  Wifdom,  which  is  a 
certain  Road  to  Happinefs;  nor  can  any  other  Means  prove  fo  happily  conducive  to  facilitate  our  Purfuit  after  both 
as  the  dudy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  Proportion  as  this  Study  prevails,  a  Nation  becomes  civilized,  the  human 
Faculties  enlarged,  the  Manners  of  Men  polifhed,  and  the  mod  beneficial  Correfpondence  is  edablifhed  between  the 
various  Members  of  Society  throughout  the  World. 

An  Encyclopaedia  comprizing  a  Grand  Circle  of  the  whole  Arts  and  Sciences,  provided  it  is  fo  judicioudy  arranged 
as  to  be  brought  into  a  moderate  Compafs ,  is  therefore  a  Work  of  great  Importance ;  and  it’s  Importance  in  every 
Country  mud  be  edimated  by  that  Degree  in  which  Knowledge  is  laudably  purfued  and  promoted. 

As  a  Dictionary  of  univerfal  Literature  and  Science,  comprehending  a  Variety  of  Subjects  in  a  moderate  Compafs , 
and  in  Alphabetical  as  well  as  Sydematical  Order,  it  is  adapted  to  a  very  numerous  Clafs  of  Readers.  We  need  not  fear 
incurring  the  Charge  of  exaggerated  Praife,  if  we  affert,  that  it  will  contribute  more  to  theDiffudon  of  Knowledge  than 
any  other  Publication  in  our  Language.  In  it’s  Extent  and  Arrangement,  it  is  fuited  to  the  Occafions  and" to  the 
Convenience  of  Thoufands,  who  have  neither  Leifure  nor  Opportunity  to  recur  to  thofe  different  Sources  of  Information, 
whence  the  Materials  of  which  it  is  compiled  are  collected.  The  Spirit  of  Inquiry  that  now  happily  prevails  among 
the  Generality  of  Readers,  merits  great  Attention  and  Encouragement.  To  the  Public,  therefore,  a  Work  of  this  kind, 
that  facilitates  the  Acquidtion  of  Univerfal  Knowledge,  cannot  fail  of  being  peculiarly  acceptable;  and  from  the  World 
the  Authors  of  this  Work  will  confequently  receive  a  flattering  Tribute  of  Rcfpebt  and  Praife. 

To  thofe,  whofe  Acquaintance  with  particular  Branches  of  Science  feems  to  preclude  the  Necedity  of  their  Application 
to  fuch  a  Work,  it  will  mod  agreeably  communicate  general  Information  concerning  Subje&s,  to  which  their  Attention 
perhaps  has  not  been  fo  immediately  directed  ;  and  thus  afford  them  Leifure  for  gratifying  their  Tade  or  Inclination  in 
Refearches,  which  they  may  deem  more  important  or  more  pleadng,  and  in  which  they  may  be  more  ambitious  of 
excelling. 

The  inquidtive  and  dudious,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  Objecd  of  their  lnvedigation,  will  think  it  a  condderable 
Advantage  to  be  directed  by  a  Variety  of  fuitable  Articles,  Treatifes,  and  Syflems,  to.  profecute  their  Inquiries  with 
Satisfaction  :  whild  thofe,  who  are  Proflcients  in  Science,  will  And  it  ufeful,  on  various  Occadons,  to  confuit  this 
Work,  in  order  to  affifl  their  Memories,  with  Refpebt  to  the  Knowledge  which  they  had  formerly  derived.  The 
profeffed  Mathematician,  in  whatever  Study  he  is  engaged  ;  the  Philofophcr,  the  Divine,  the  profefiional  Man,  and 
all  Perfons  whatever,  may  receive  Beneflt  from  a  Perufal  of  this  Work,  in  the  Lines  of  their  various  Profeflions  or 
favourite  Purfuits.  The  Knowledge  with  regard  to  the  feveral  Subjects,  which  this  Encyclopaedia,  or  Univerfal  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  fupplies,  will  bound  their  Views,  and  anfwer  all  their  Purpofes. 

It  is,  likewife,  a  Condderation  of  great  Moment,  in  edimating  the  vad  Importance  and  Utility  of  a  COMPLETE 
CIRCLE  of  the  SCIENCES,  that  it  fupplies  in  an  eminent  Degree  the  Want  of  a  larger  Library ;  by  furn idling  the 
inquidtive  and  curious  with  Hints  and  Abdradts  of  Science,  that  are  difperfed  in  very  many  Volumes,  which  cannot 
be  procured  without  Difficulty,  and  without  condderable  Expence  and  Lofs  of  Time. 

In  enumerating  the  various  Advantages  which  recommend  this  Work,  we  mud  not  forget  to  mention,  that  it  records 
and  tranfmits  to  future  Ages  many  important  Invenlions  and  Improvements,  which  might  otherwife  have  funk  into  Oblivion  ; 
that  it  forms  an  univerfal  ILi/lory  of  Science ;  that  it  furnifhes  an  Account  of  it’s  gradual  Progrefs  and  Advancement?  and 
that,  by  preferving  a  Summary  of  what  has  been  already  done  and  difeovered,  it  lays  a  Foundation  for  farther  Dffcovery 
and  Improvement. 

The  Plan  of  this  Encyclopaedia  Londinenfis  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Nature  and  ncceflary  Limits  of  a  popular  Work, 
dedgned  not  merely  for  public  Libraries,  and  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  fpare  no  Expence  in  obtaining  the  bed  Means  of 
Information,  but  for  diffeminating  Literature  and  Science  amongfl  all  Claffes  of  Mankind.  With  this  View  it  adopts 
the  happy  Medium  between  a  Work  confiding  merely  of  Dednitions,  Etymologies,  and  References,  and  of  thofe  voluminous 
Works  on  various  Subjects,  the  Price  of  which  neceffarily  redridts  them  to  a  few  Purchal'ers,  and  the  Ferula!  of  which  is 
thought  too  tedious  by  fuch  as  have  an  Opportunity  of  comparing  them. 
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The  Proprietor  of  this  New  Encyclopedia  Londinenfts  \?ith  Truth  adores  the  World,  that  the  Authors  have  employed 
a  arcat  Period  of  Time,  in  the  Study  and  Improvement  bf  this  valuable  and  arduous  Undertaking,  and  that  no  Pains 
nor  Expence  have  been  (pared  to  render  it  the  mod  complete  and  defirable  Work  of  the  Kind  ever  publifhed  in  the 
Enolilh  Language.  A  vaft  Sum  of  Money  has  been  expended  by  the  Proprietor  in  the  Execution  of  the  Work,  even 
to  the  Amount  oi {  fever al  Sboufand  Pounds'  All  the  new  Publications  on  the  various  Subjects,  in  the  different  Lan- 
o-uaercs,  have  been  purchafed  at  very  confiderable  Expence  upwards  of  150  large  and  fuperb  Copper-plates  have  been 
drawn  and  engraved,  in  the  mod  refpeCtable  and  elegant  Stile,  by  Artids  of  unrivalled  Reputation,  at  amazing  Ex¬ 
pence  ;  — manv  Hundred  Reams  of  Superfine  Large  DEMY  Size  Paper  have  been-  manufactured  on  Purpofe  for  this 
Work  ’  in  order  that  the  Whole  may  be  uniform,  complete,  and  elegant ;  fo  that  the  Exertions  of  the  Author  Proprie¬ 
tor,  and  refpeCtive  Art  ids  having  been  fuch,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the  New  Royal  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis 
a  decided  Superiority  over  every  old  and  inferior  limilar  Publication,  the  Public  may  be  allured,  that  upon  Comparifon 
and  Infpedion,  it  will  be  found  a  mod  valuable  Acquifition  to  Readers  of  every  Clafs  and  Denomination. 

The  Plan,  in  general,  of  fome  other  Works  on  this  Subjed  has  been  approved,  and  if  the  Execution  had  been 
attended  to  for  Public  Benefit,  as  it  was  for  Private  Emolument,  the  prefent  Work  might  never  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Authors.  But  the  Truth  is,  the  Publilhers  and  Editors  not  being  tied  down  to  complete  their  Works  in  any 
particular  Quantity  of  Numbers,  they  thought  it  their  Intcred,  not  only  to  print  it  on  a  very /mail  dzed  Edge,  but  like- 
wife  to  introduce  the  mod  tedious  Details ,  and  unneceffary  Difquifitions  on  exploded  Subjects,  entirely  founded  on  Conjec¬ 
ture  and  Uncertainty,  in  order  to  fpin  out  to  an  unneceffary  Length  (above  aThoufand  Numbers)  merely  to  ferve  their 
own  private  Intcred.  The  Authors  of  fuch  extended  and  very  expendve  Works  (dimulated  by  private  Intered  indead 
of  public  Utility)  have  thus  loaded  their  Performances,  by  abfurdly  ( becaufe  unneceffary)  running  into  a  tedious  Pro¬ 
lixity  in, Systems  of  BIOGRAPHY,  GEOGRAPHY,  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  &c.  &c.  &e.  which  take  up  above 
Three-fourths  of  the  Whole,  and  which  being  always  confidered  as  diltinUt  and  extendve  Works  of  themfelves,  were 
never  thought  by  fendble  and  difeerning  People,  proper  to  form  a  Part  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

To  Remedy  all  thefe  Abufes  of  Public  Confidence,  and  to  put  a  Stop  to  fuch  dilhonou cable  Conduct,  the  prefent 
Authors  and  Proprietor  engaged  in  the  Defign  of  writing  and  completing 

This  New  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  LONDINENSIS, 

and  to  bring  into  a  moderate  Compafs,  in  Three  large  handfome  Volumes,  every  Tlfing  valuable  and  neceffary  in  Cham¬ 
bers  and  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ;  taking  Care  alio  to  ingraft  every  modern  Improvement 
and  Difcovcry  from  the  French  Cyclopaedia,  from  all  the  new  Publications  in  every  other  Languages  Europe,  and  from 
valuable  Manufcripts,  communicated  through  an  extendve  and  refpeCtable  Correfpondence;  — from  which  the  Public  will 
eafily  perceive,  that  great  Novelty ,  as  well  as  Utility,  will  be  found  in  this  New  Publication,  as  the  Authors  difdain  to 
be  mere  Copyids  in  offering  to  the  World  crude  Compilations  long  ago  diicovered  to  be  erroneous. 

The  Deviation  we  have  made  from  the  Plan  of  Chambers ,  Rees ,  and  others,  by  introducing  detached  Syftems  on  the 
Sciences ,  T reatifes  on  the  Arts,  and  Differ  tat  ions  on  Philofophical  Subjects,  we  hope  will  meet  with  the  Approbation  of 
our  Readers:  and,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  important  Branches  of  Knowledge  in  their  full  Extent  and  Ludre,  we  have 
re-united  all  the  detached  Farts ,  that  their  Proportions,  their  Relations  one  to  another,  and  to  the  general  Sydem,  of 
which  they  are  Condiments,  might  be  more  clearly  and  obvioufly  perceived.  This  Method  will  be  purfued  throughout 
the  Work ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  Plan,  regularly  and  fuccefsfully  profecuted,  mull  be  productive  of  much 
Utility  and  Advantage. 

The  Editors  have  alfo  been  attentive  in  the  Alphabetical  Departments  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  to  give  clear  Accounts 
of  the  feveral  detached  Parts ,  which  refer  for  further  Information  to  the  Sydems  to  which  they  appertain.  The  detached 
Articles  may  be  divided  into  three  Kinds.  The  fird  confids  of  fuch  as,  independent  of  particular  Sydems,  require  a 
full  and  complete  I lludration  as  they  dand ;  the  fecond,  of  fuch  as  require  partly  to  be  difeuffed  under  the  Sydems 
to  which  they  belong,  and  partly  under  their  own  proper  Denominations ;  the  third,  of  fuch  as  are  diffidently  eluci¬ 
dated  in  the  Sydems  to  which  they  appertain.  Thofe  of  the  firfi  Kind  generally  need  no  References.  Thofe  of  the 
fecond,  being  only  partially  explained  under  their  particular  Denominations,  demand  References  to  the  Sydems  where 
the  llludrations  are  completed.  Thofe  of  the  lad,  as  no  Explication  is  found  neceffiry  under  the  Terms,  we  include 
under  the  Sydems  of  which  they  are  Condiments,  where  the  Subjects  are  fully  difeuffed  ;  and  thefe  our  Readers  can 
confult  as  Emergencies  require. 

Thus  the  Syficmatic  Reader  will  be  fully  and  regularly  informed,  by  referring  to  the  general  Name  of  the  Science  he 
widies  to  explore;  and  the  Proficient  who  wilhes  to  refredi  and  drengthen  his  Memory  in  any  particular  Part,  may  find 
the  fame  by  turning  to  the  Alphabetical  Arrangements,  which,  having  general  References,  ferve  as  an  Index  to  the  Sydems 
and  Treatifes;  whild  others,  who  are  willing  to  confult  the  detached  Views  of  SubjeCts,  will  find  them  explained  under 
the  Articles,  by  which  they  are  denominated,  as  by  a  Courfe  of  References,  from  Particulars  to  Generals. 

The  Editors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  Hints  and  Communications,  which  they  have  received,  both  in  Converfation 
and  Writing,  for  the  Improvement  of  this  Work;  and  think  themfelves  under  peculiar  Obligations  to  the  Frienddiip  of 
thofe  Gentlemen,  who  have  formed  the  Sydems  and  Treatifes  for  this  Work,  on  various  Subjects,  according  to  their 
refpeCtive  Abilities,  and  to  whom,  as  a  Tedimony  of  their  being  Original,  they  give  public  Thanks. 

Several  battering  Tedimonies  of  Approbation,  from  unknown  Correspondents,  demand  alfo  the  refpeCtful  Acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  the  Editors;  as  they  will  contribute  to  animate  their  Afiiduity  and  Perfeverance,  in  the  Profecution  of  an 
Undertaking,  which  requires  Refolution,  Patience,  and  every  Effort  that  can  combine  to  edablifh  their  Reputation  as 
Compilers,  and  gratify  the  Widies  and  Expectations  of  the  Public. 

In  the  Profecution  of  this  Undertaking,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  Authors  mean  to  be  as  fydematic  in  their  Arrangements, 
as  poffibly  the  Nature  of  the  Subjects  and  Work  will  properly  admit  of,  taking  Care  to  preferve  that  general  Plan  which 
has  been  univerjally  approved ,  and  has  always  been  found  mod  ufefiil  and  convenient  in  a  Work  of  the  Kind.  For  though 
too  many  References  Ihould  be  carefully  avoided,  in  order  to  fave  unneceffary  Trouble,  yet  at  the  fame  Time  we  fhould 
as  carefully  avoid  being  pompoudy  fydematic,  led  we  leave  out  the  nccejfary  References  in  the  alphabetical  Parts  which 
others  have  certainly  done,  and  which  would  hinder  the  Readers  from  obtaining  an  immediate  Explanation,  when  wanted, 
of  any  particular  Term  or  SubjeCt  in  a  complete  Sydem,  and  abfolutely  oblige  him  to  read  the  whole  Syftem  through,  at 
a  Time  when  he  only  widied  for  Information  rcfpeCting  a  dngle  Branch  of  it. 

Upon  the  Whole,  it  has  been  an  invariable  Rule  with  the  Conductors  of  this  Work,  to  deer  clear  of  all  Extremes  in 
the  Execution  of  their  Defign.  Their  Plan  has  been  well  concerted,  and  brought  to  Maturity  by  much  Experience, 
Labour,  and  Study.  It  will  contain,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  not  only  every  Thing  valuable  in  Chambers  and 
Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  the  Encyclop/edia  Britannica,  &c.  &c.  &c.  but  a  great  Variety  of  additional  Articles  and 
uleful  Matter,  which  has  never  appeared  in  any  Dictionary  in  the  World;  fo  that  by  judicioufly  arranging  the  whole 
CIRCLE  of  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  in  this  Publication,  all  Clalfes  of  People  may  become  poflefled  of  this  Work 
at  a  moderate  Expence,  and  we  fhali  be  enabled  thereby  very  materially  to  extend  the  BOUNDARIES  of  UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE  and  SCIENCE. 


G.  S.  HOWARD. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  CYCLOPAEDIA; 

OR,  COMPLETE,  MODERN,  AND  UNIVERSAL 

DICTIONARY 

ARTS  and "  SCIENCES : 

On  an  ENTIRE  NEW  and  IMPROVED  PLAN, 

And  Including  All  the  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS  and  LATEST  DISCOVERIES  on  the  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 


A 

MAY  be  confidercd  in  three  points  of  view  •  namely* 

I.  as  a  letter  ;  II.  as  a  word  ;  and  III.  as  an  ab¬ 
breviation. 

I.  A,  as  a  letter*  denoting  a  vocal  found,  is  the 
molt  fimple,  infomuch  that  even  dumb  perfons  may  be 
taught  to  utter  it.  In  order  to  pronounce  it  clearly, 
little  more  is  requifite  than  to  open  the  mouth  wider  than  for  any 
other  found*  and  then  emit  the  air  from  our  lungs. 

This  letter  takes  the  firlt  place  in  the  alphabets  of  all  the  known 
languages  in  the  world,  except  in  that  of  the  Ethiopians  *  in  which 
Ludolphus  mikes  it  the  thirteenth.  The  origin  of  this,  and  the 
reft  of  our  letters,  may  be  found  in  the  Oriental  languages.  See 
Alphabet  and  Letters. 

The  charadler  A,  in  the  Englifh  language,  affords  three  different 
founds,  which  our  grammarians  term,  the  broad  A,  the  open  A,  and 
the  / lender  A. 

The  Englifh  broad  A  is  not  unlike  the  found  marked  by  the 
German  A*  and  is  met  with  in  many  of  our  monofyllables,  as 
all ,  call,  wall,  malt,  fait,  bait,  where  it  is  pronounced  as  au  in  caufe, 
and  as  aw  in  law.  This  broad  found  was  probably  that  which  our 
anceftors  expreffed  by  the  character  A,  as  it  is  (till  almoft  uniformly 
retained  in  the  ruftic  pronunciation  and  northern  dialects  of  our  lan¬ 
guage;  as  in  maun  for  man,  haund  for  hand ,  See. 

Our  open  A  refembles  the  A  of  the  Italians,  and  is  the  found 
marked  in  this  letter  in  father,  rather,  gather,  See. 

The  Jlender  found  annexed  to  the  character  A  is  peculiar  to  the 
Englifh  language,  and  is  like  the  found  of  the  French  e  inafculine, 
or  of  their  diphthong  ai  in  pais:  it  is  probably  a  middle  found  be¬ 
tween  them,  or  between  the  a  and  the  e ;  as  we  find  it  in  the  words 
place,  lace ,  tafle ,  Sec.  and  in  all  thofc  that  terminate  in  a/ion,  as 
prefervation,  falvation,  execration,  Sec. 

Sometimes  the  founds,  of  which  A  is  the  chara&er  in  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  language,  are  fhort,  as  in  brafs,  mafs,  glafs ,  Sec.  ;  at  other  times 
long,  as  in  graze,  glaze.  Sec.  Their  length  is  generally  marked  by 
an  i  immediately  fubjoined  to  the  a,  as  in  rain,  plain,  gain.  Sec. 
or  by  affixing  an  e  to  the  end  of  the  word,  as  in  crane,  plane , 
wane.  Sec. 

It  is  affirmed  by  fome,  that  there  are  four,  and  by  others,  that 
there  are  five  diftinCt  founds  denoted  by  the  character  A  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Perhaps  there  are  little  variations  and  diftin&ions  in  the 
founds  marked  by  the  chara&er  A,  as  well  as  by  the  other  vowel 
letters  in  the  Englilh  alphabet ;  but  they  are  fo  local  and  arbitrary, 
or,  at  lead,  fo  nice  and  fubtle,  that  they  entirely  efcape  the  notice 
of  foreigners,  and  the  natives  themfelves  are  fcarcely  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  them. 

The  ingenious  treatifes  of  Willis  and  Holder  will  give  ample 
fatisfattion  to  thofe  who  defire  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  firft 
formation  of  founds,  and  to  fee  the  elementary  principles  of  l'peech 
treated  with  philofophical  accuracy. 

The  letter  A  is  fometimes,  in  burlefque  poetry,  added  after 
words,  which  lengthens  a  fyllable,  without  changing  their  fenfe; 
as  line-a,  for  line,  in  Dryden,  Sec.  When  prefixed  to  words,  it 
is  fometimes  redundant,  as  arife ,  awake ;  the  fame  with  rife , 
wake.  Sec. 

A,  in  our  calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  dominical  letters,  which 
were  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  eight  nundinal  letters  of, the 
Romans,  one  of  which  was  their  A. 

II.  A  confidered  as  a  word.  In  the  Englifh  language,  this 
firft  fimple  found  is  ufed  to  exprefs  molt  of  the  vehement  emotions 
of  the  foul.  People  naturally  ufe  it  on  all  fudden  occafions  of  joy,  ad¬ 
miration,  apprehenfion  of  danger,  anguifh,  Sec.  The  A  is  all'o  en¬ 
forced  by  adding  an  afpirate  to  it,  as  ah!  where  the  emotion  is  very 
great. 

A  is  fometimes  a  noun  ;  as  when  we  fay,  great  A  and  little  a  ; 
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but  it  is  more  frequently  a  definitive,  or  aa  indefinite  article,  It  is 
definite,  and  denotes  the  number  one *  as  a  man  is  coming,  that  is, 
no  more  than  one :  and  when  we  fay,  a  man  may  come  that  way, 
that  is,  any  man,  it  is  ufed  as  an  indefinite  article. 

A,  when  ufed  as  an  article,  has  no  plural  fignification  :  before  a 
word,  which  begins  with  a  vowel,  y  and  w  excepted,  and  before  a 
filent  b,  preceding  a  vowel,  it  is  written  an,  of  which  a  is  the  con¬ 
traction,  as  an  arbour,  an  ox,  an  hour,  Sec. 

In  the  three  cafes  following,  A  feeins  to  be  a  true  and  genuine 
prepofition.  i.  When  it  is  put  before  a  participle,  or  participial 
noun,  denoting  fome  aCtion  not  yet  aceomplifhed;  as,  1  am  a  writing. 
2.  When  it  is  prefixed  to  local  furnames  ;  as  Thomas  d  Becket.  3. 
When  it  is  ufed  in  compofition  *  e.  g.  a- foot*  a-fleep,  Sec.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Wallis  fo  be  a  contraction  of  at;  but  Dr.  Lowth  thinks 
that  it  is  the  prepofition  on,  and  fometimes  of.  At,  he  obferves, 
has  relation  chiefly  to  place ;  on  has  a  more  general  relation, 
and  may,  as  well  as  place,  be  applied  to  action,  and  many  other 
things.  See  the  fyftetn  of  Grammar. 

A  has,  in  fome  inftances,  a  peculiar  fignification,  denoting  the 
proportion  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  as  fo  much  a  man  *  fo  many 
hours  a  day  ;  fwch  an  income  a  year. 

III.  A  confidered  as  an  abbreviation.  A,  when  put  to  bills 
of  exchange,  is,  in  England,  an  abbreviation  for  accepted ;  and,  in 
France,  for  the  word  accepte.  Merchants  alfo  generally  mark  their 
fets  of  books  with  the  letters  A*B,  C,  inftead  of  numbers*  or 
figures. 

The  fenfe  of  the  A*,  in  Roman  ihferiptions,  is  to  be  collected 
chiefly  from  the  connection  of  the  words,  and  the  fcope  of  the  in- 
feription.  A,  fingly,  ftands  for  Atilus,  Auguflus,  ager,  uiunt,  ante , 
are,  ades *  adilis,  adilitas,  ararium ,  aulum,  anima,  amicus,  arnica, 
alba,  Sec.  and,  by  a  more  modern  abbreviation,  for  artium.  Thus 
A.  M.  ftands  for  Artium  Magifler,  Mujler  of  Arts,  and  A.  B.  for 
Artium  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A.  A.  fignifies  Auguflus ,  and 
AAA  ftands  for  auro,  argento ,  are.  AB  Hands  for  alia  bona ,  and 
AC  for  afta.  caufa,  Sec.  On  Greek  and  Roman  medals  A  denotes 
commonly  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  (truck ;  as  Athens, 
Argos,  Antioch,  Aquileia.  On  French  coins  A  is  the  mark  of  the 
mint  of  Paris,  and  AA  fignifies  their  coinage  at  Metz. 

In  trials  among  the  Romans,  A  was  ufed  to  denote  abfolution  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  it  litera  falutaris,  the  faving  letter.  Their 
manner  was  this  :  three  ballots  were  given  to  each  judge,  marked 
one  with  A  for  abfolvo,  I  abfolve ;  a  fecond  with  a  C  for  condemns, 
I  condemn ;  and  the  third  with  N.  L.  which  ftands  for  non  liquet,  it 
is  not  clear.  One  or  other  of  thefe,  each  judge,  according  to  his 
judgment,  put  into  an  urn ;  and  the  pra»tor  acquitted  or  condemned 
the  criminal,  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  letters  were  the  mod 
numerous.  If  the  fuffrages  for  acquitting  and  condemning  were 
equal,  the  accufed  was  always  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

The  letter  A  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  collecting  the  fof- 
frages  in  oafos  of  legillation.  When  a  new  law  was  propofed,  or 
an  amendment -Qf  an  old  one  was  in  agitation,  each  voter  had  two 
ballots  put  into  his  hand,  the  one  marked  A,  fignifying  antiquo,  q.  d. 
antiquum  volt,  I  like  the  old  way;  and  the  other  was  marked  U.  R. 
for  uti  rogas,  as  you  defire ;  and  his  fuffrage  was  given,  by  putting 
the  one,  or  the  other,  into  the  urn  provided  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  days  of  Roman  barbarifm,  A  was  one  of  the  numeral 
letters,  and  lignified  500  ;  when  written  with  a  chfti  over  it  thus 
it  denoted  5000. 

Chronologers  and  hiftorian:  alfo  ufe  the  letter  A  as  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  anno ;  fo  they  put  A.  M.  for  annomundi,  A.  D.  for  anno  Do¬ 
mini,  Sec. 

The  Romans  dated  from  the  building  of  Rome;  and  in  their 
writings  A.  U.  C.  ftands  for  anno  urbis  condita.  Among  logicians, 
A  denotes  an  univerfal  affirmative  propufition. 
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In  algebra,  A  or  «,  and  the  firft  Tetters  of  the  alphabet  reprefent 
Innn  quantities  ;  and  the  laft  letters  reprefent  quant.ties  that  are  un- 

in  A,” or  a,  or  5a,  in  the  prcfcriptions  of  phyficians,  denotes  equal 
parts  of  rite  ingredients  fpecified,  and  is  a  contradton  of  the  pre- 
pofition  m*,  which  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  med.cmal  writers  m 

the  Greek  tongue.  ,  .  * 

Among  chemifts,  AAA  fignifies an  amalgama,  or  the  operation  of 
amalgamating;  i.e.  the  mixture  of  any  other  metal  with  quicklilver. 

AABAM,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  French  alchemiftsto  fignify  lead. 

AAM,  orHAAM,  is  a  liquid  meafure  generally  tiled  by  the 
Dutch;  it  contains  128  mingles,  each  mingle  weighing  about  3b 
ounces  avoirdupoife;  and  confequently  the  a  am  is  equal  to  148-!  PirUS 
of  Paris,  or  to  288  pints  of  Englilh  meafure ;  the  Pans  pint  weighing 

ounces,  and  that  of  England  16  ounces. 

AAVORA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fruit  of  a  fort  of  large  palm- 
tree  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Africa.  It  is  of  the  hzc :  of  a 
lien’s  egg.  and  included,  with  feveral  more,  m  a  arge  fhell.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fruit  there  is  a  hard  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  peach- 
ftone,  which  contains  a  white*  almond,  very  aftnngent,  and  proper 

to  check  a  diarrhoea.  .  ‘  ,  ,  . 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  fifth  of  their  ecclefiaftical  year,  which  begins  with  the  >™)nth 
Nifan.  It  correfponds  to  part  of  our  June  and  July,  and  conlifts  of 
thirty  days.  On  the  firft  of  this  month  the  Jews  commemorate 
the  death  of  Aaron  by  a  faft ;  and  alfo  the  ninth,  becaufe  on  that 
day,  both  the  temple  ot  Solomon,  and  that  eredled  after  the  cap- 
tivity,  were  burnt.  The  fame  day  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Adrian’s  edidt,  prohibiting  the  Jews  to  look  back,  even 
at  a  diftance,  on  Jerufalem,  or  to  lament  it’s  defolation.  The  lamp 
of  the  (anauary,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  was  extinguilhed  on  the  night 
of  the  eighteenth,  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  faft  on  that  day.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  laft  fummer  month  in  the  year,  in  the  Syriac  calendar. 

Ab,  prefixed  ;o  the  names  of  places,  generally  denotes  that  they 

belonged  to  fome  abbey.  . 

ABACA,  a  kind  of  flax  or  hemp,  gathered  in  fome  of  the  Ma¬ 
nillas,  or  Philippine  Iflands.  This  plant  is  fown  every  year ; 
being  gathered,  it  is  fteeped  in  water,  and  beaten  as  hemp  is.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  grey.  The  white  abaca  is  ufed 
for  manufa&uring  very  fine  linen ;  but  the  grey  is  employed  only  in 
making  cordage. 

ABACATUAIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  fifh,  of 
the  fhape  of  the  European  doree,  or  faber.  It  refembles  in  ihape, 
fize,  and  figure,  the  common  plaife.  It’s  mouth  is  fmall  and  tooth- 
lefs,  and  it’s  eyes  have  a  black  pupil,  and  a  filvery  iris.  It  has  five 
fins,  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  belly,  each  running  to  the 
tail,  and  two  at  the  gills.  The  tail  makes  the  fifth,  and  is  confi- 
derably  forked.  It  is  caught  about  the  Ihores  of  the  Brafils,  and  is 
commonly  eaten  there.  This  fifh  is  a  fpecies  of  zeus,  according  to 
fome,  and  belongs  to  the  thoracic  order  of  Linnaeus. 

ABACA Y,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  parrot,  called  alfo  Calangay. 

ABACINARE,  or  Abbacinare,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age, 
a  fpecies  of  punifhment,  confiding  in  the  blinding  of  the  criminal, 
by  holding  a  red-hot  bafon,  or  bowl,  before  his  eyes. 

ABACK,  a  marine  term,  fignifies  the  fituation  of  the  fails, 
when  their  furfaces  are  flatted  againft  the  malts  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  They  may  be  brought  aback,  either  by  a  fudden  change  of 
the  wind,  or  an  alteration  in  the  {hip’s  courfe.  They  are  laid  aback 
to  effedt  an  immediate  retreat,  without  turning  cither  to  the  right 
or  left,  in  order  to  avoid  fome  imminent  danger. 

ABACO,  among  ancient  writers,  fignifies  arithmetic ;  the  Ita¬ 
lians  ftill  ufe  it  to  denote  that  fcience. 

ABACOT,  a  cap  of  ftate,  wrought  up  in  the  form  of  two 
crowns,  anciently  worn  by  our  Britifh  kings. 

ABACTOR,  (called  by  the  Roman  lawyers  AbigeuS ,  or  Abigevus,) 
one  who  drives  off  cattle  in  herds,  in  contradiftindtion  to  one  who 
Reals  a  fingle  (beep,  See.  only,  who  is  called  a  thief.  Nam  qui 
ovem  unam  furripuerit ,  at  fur  coercetur,.  qui  gregetn  at  Abaftor.  The 
punifhment  of  Abigeat  was  more  fevere  than  that  of  Furtum  ;  viz. 
condemnation  to  the  mines,  banifhment,  or  even  death  itfelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  offender.  But  fometimes  in  Spain  the 
punifhment  was  more  fevere  than  elfewhere,  the  people  there  being 
moft  addidted  to  it.  Thaword  is  compounded  of  ab,  from,  and 
a£lor,  a  driver. 

ABACTUS,  or  Abigeat  us,  a  term  uled  by  the  ancient  phyficians 
for  a  mifearriage,  procured  by  art,  or  force  of  medicines,  in  Con- 
tradiftindtion  to  aborfus,  which  is  natural.  But  this  diftinction  is 
not  known  to  the  moderns.  See  Abortion. 

ABACUS,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cupboard,  or 
beaufet.  See  Beau fet. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  which,  among  that 
people,  fignified  the  fame  thing. 

Abacus,  among  the  mathematicians,  was  a  little  table  ftrewed 
over  with  dull,  on  which  they  drew  their  fchemes  and  figures. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  feems  formed  from  the  Phoenician  fQN, 
alak,  dufi. 

Abacus  Pythagoricus,  a  table  of  numbers,  contrived  for  the  ready 
learning  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  ;  fo  denominated  from  Py¬ 
thagoras,  it’s  inventor. 

Hence  alfo,  frotn  an  agreement  in  point  of  ufe,  the  names  of 
abacus  and  abacs ,  are  ufed  among  Latin  and  Italian  writers,  for  an 
alphabet,  or  A  B  C,  &c. 

The  abacus  Pythagsricus  was,  in  all  probability,  no  other  than 
what  we  call  a  multiplication  table.  Ludolphus  and  Wolfius  give 
us  methods  of  performing  multiplication  without  the  help  of  the 
abacus ;  but  they  are  too  operofe  in  ordinary  cafes  for  pradtiec.  See 
Multiplication. 


For  facilitating  the  operation  of  arithmetic,’  the  abacus  is  an  in- 
ftrument  almolt  as  ancient  and  extenfive,  as  the  art  of  arithmetic 
\tlelf :  iif  it  be  later  than  the  methods  of  computing  by  the  fingers, 
and  by  lapilli,  or  ftones  (which  obtained  among  the  Egyptians),  it 
is  at  leaft  much  prior  to  the  ufe  of  numeral  letters  or  figures, 
wrought  with  the  pen.  We  find  it  in  ufe,  under  fome  variations, 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Chinefe,  Germans,  French,  &c.  It 
excels  in  point  of  facility,  and  cleanlinefs  of  operation,  as  working 
without  any  ftrokes  or  blots  of  the  pen,  or  wafte  of  paper  ;  fome 
alfo  give  it  the  preference  in  point  of  expedition. 

The  abacus,  chiefly  ufed  in  European  countries,  is  curioufly 
contrived,  and  is  made  by  drawing  any  number  of  parallel  lines 
at  pleafure,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  equal  to  twice  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  calculus ,  or  counter.  Here  a  counter  placed  on  the  firft 
or  lowermoft  line  fignifies  t  ;  on  tjhe  fecond  10  ;  on  the  third,  100  ; 
on  the  fourth,  1000;  on  the  fifth,  10000;  and  fo  on.  In  the 
fpaces  between  the  lines,  the  fame  counters  fignify  half  of  what  they 
fignify  on  the  next  fuperior  line  ;  viz.  in  the  fpace  between  the  firft 
and  fecond  lines,  5  ;  between  the  fecond  and  third,  50 ;  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  500 ;  and  fo  on.  Thus  the  counters  on  the 
abacus  t  in  the  figure  here  fubjoined,  make  the  fu in  of  1797. 


The  abacus  is  alfo  divided  crofs-wife  into  areola,  by  means 
whereof  fubtradtions  are  made. 

The  abacus  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  termed  or  counting-board, 

was  an  oblong  frame,  divided  by  feveral  brafs  wires,  ftretched  pa¬ 
rallel  to  ont  another,  and  mounted  with  an  equal  number  of  little 
ivory  balls,  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace.  By  the  arrangement  of 
thefe  balls,  diftinguifhing  the  number  into  different  claffes,  and 
obferving  the  relations  of  the  lower  to  the  upper,  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
putations  were  ealily  performed. 

The  abacus  of  the  Romans  nearly  refembled  the  Grecian,  except 
that  inftead  of  ftrings,  or  wires,  and  beads,  in  the  Roman  we  find 
pins  and  grooves  for  them  to  Aide  in.  It  is  defcribed  by  feveral  au¬ 
thors;  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe  deferiptions,  we  Ihould  have 
had  a  very  obfeure  idea  of  the  ancient  manner  of  reckoning,  had 
there  not  been  figures  of  it  found  among  the  ancient  marbles. 

The  abacus  of  the  Chinefe  confifts,  like  the  Grecian,  of  feveral 
feries  of  beads  ftrung  upon  brafs  wires,  extended  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  inltrument,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  crofs 
piece  from  fide  to  fide  ;  fo  that  in  the  upper  row  each  firing  has  two 
beads,  each  of  which  is  reckoned  for  five  ;  and  in  the  lower  row, 
each  firing  has  five  beads  of  different  values  4  the  firft  being  reckoned 
as  1  ;  the  fecond  as  10  ;  the  third  as  loo,  & c.  as  among  us.  Add, 
that  inftead  of  four  pins  for  digits,  or  units,  in  the  Roman  abacus , 
the  Chinefe  has  five  beads. 

There  are  two  different  figures  and  deferiptions  of  the  Chinefe 
abacus ,  one  given  by  F.  Martinius,  who  had  lived  many  years  in 
China ;  the  other  by  Dr.  Hook,  who  copied  it  from  a  Chinefe 
dictionary  of  the  court  language. 

Abacus  logijlicus  is  properly  a  redtangled  triangle,  whofe  fides, 
forming  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers  from  1  to  6q  ;  and  it's 
area,  the  produdts  of  each  two  of  the  oppofite  numbers.  This  is 
alfo  called  a  canon  of  sexagesimals. 

Abacus  Cff  palmula  denote,  in  the  ancient  mafic,  the  machinery, 
whereby  the  ftrings  of  the  polypledtra,  or  inftruments  of  many 
ftrings,  were  {truck  with  a  pledtrum  made  of  quills. 

Abacus  hannonicus  is  ufed  by  Kircher  for  the  ftrndture  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  keys  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  whether  to  be  touched 
with  the  hands  or  the  feet. 

•  Abacus  major  is  a  trough  ufed  in  the  mines,  wherein  the  ore 
is  wafhed. 

Abacus,  or  Abaciscus,  in  architecture,  is  the  fuperior  member 
of  the  capital  of  a  column  ;  ferving  as  a  kind  of  crowning,  both  to 
the  capital  and  the  whole  column. 

Many  of  our  dictionary  writers  have  very  erroneoufly  made  the 
abacus  to  fie  the  capital  itfelf. 

Vitruvius,  and  others  after  him,  who  give  the  hiftory  of  the  orders, 
tell  us,  the  abacus  was  originally  intended  to  reprefent  a  fquare  tile 
laid  over  an  urn,  or  rather  over  a  bafket.— An  Athenian  old  woman 
happening  to  place  a  bafket  thus,  covered  over  the  root  of  an  acanthus ; 

.  that  plant  {hooting  up  the  following  fpring,  encompaffed  the  bafket 
all  around,  till  meeting  with  the  tile,  it  curled  back  in  a  kind  of  fcroll. 
Callimachus,  an  ingenious  fculptor,  pafling  by,  took  the  hint,  and 
immediately  executed  a  capital  on  this  plan  ;  reprefenting  the  tile  by 
the  abacus ,  the  leaves  by  the  volutes,  and  the  bafket  by  the  vafe,  or 
body  of  the  capital. 

In  different  orders,  the  form  of  the  abacus  differs  in  fome  degree. 
In  theTufcan,  Doric,  and  ancient  Ionic,  it  is  a  flat,  fquare  mem¬ 
ber,  well  enough  reprefenting  it’s  original  tile  ;  whence  the  French 
call  it  tailloir,  trencher.  SeeTusCAN,  Doric,  and  Ionic. 

In  the  richer  orders,  the  abacus  lofes  it’s  native  form  ;  it’s  four 
fides,  or  faces,  being  arched,  or  cut  inwards,  with  fome  ornament, 
as  a  rofe,  or  other  flower,  or  a  fifh’s  tail,  in  the  middle  of  each  arch. 
See  Corinthian  and  Composite. 

Some  architects  take  other  liberties  in  the  abacus,  both  in  refpedt 
of  us  name,  place,  and  office.  Thus,  in  the Tufean  order,  where 
it  is  the  »argeft  and  moft  maftive,  as  taking  up  one  third  of  the  height 
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of  the  whole  capital,  it  is  fometimes  called  the  dye  of  the  capital. 
In  the  Doric  it  is  not  always  the  uppermoft  member  of  the  capital ; 
a  eymatium  being  frequently  placed  over  it.  In  the  Ionic,  fome  make 
it  a  perfect  ogee,  and  crown  it  with  a  fillet. 

The  proportion  ol  the  abacus,  as  prefcribed  by  Vitruvius,  is,  that 
it’s  diagonal  (from  corner  to  corner)  be  twice  it’s  height.  The  mo¬ 
derns  make  no  difficulty  of  difpeniing  with  this  rule. 

Abacus  is  alfo-ufed  by  Scamozzi  for  a  concave  moulding  on  the 
capital  of  the  Tufcan  pedeftal.  And  Andrea  Palladio  calls  the  plinth 
above  the  echinus  or  boultin,  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  orders,  by  the 
lame  name. 

Abacus,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  is  likewife  ufed  to  denote 
certain  compartments  in  the  incruftation  or  lining  of  the  walls  of 
Hate-rooms,  mosaic  pavements,  and  the  like.  There  were  abaci 
of  marble,  porphyry,jafper,alaba(ter,  and  even  glafs,  ffiaped  variouily, 
fquare,  triangular,  and  the  like. 

ABADDON,  rnns,  ’A taZluv’,  and  in  Apoc.  ix.  n.  'AxoWvuv,  j 
p erdens,  the  dedroyer,  the  angel  of  the  bottomlefs  pit. 

ABADIR,  in  the  Roman  theology,  fignifies  the  (tone  which  Sa¬ 
turn  fwallowed,  believing  it  his  new-born  Ion  Jupiter,  and  which,  in 
procefsof  time,  became  deified,  and  the  objeCt  of  religious  worlhip 
among  the  pagans. 

ABAFT,  a  lea  term,  is  ufed  in  fpeakingof  things  placed  or  done 
toward  the  {tern,  or  hinder  part  of  a  vcifel ;  called  alfo  aft,  and  (lands 
oppofite  to  fore. 

Abaft  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  prepofition,  as  when  they  fay  a  thing  is 
abaft  the  fore-maft,  when  it  is  behind  it,  or  nearer  the  Bern  than  the 
fore-malt  is.  The  poll  of  the  mafter,  captain,  and  other  officers, 
is  abaft  the  main-malt. 

The  (tern,  (tridtly  fpeaking,  is  only  the  outfide :  abaft  includes 
both  infide  and  outfide. 

ABAGI,  the  fame  thing  with  Abassi,  although  of  different  value : 
at  Tefflis,  and  throughout  all  Georgia,  it  is  worth  about  36  Ibis 
French  money  ;  four  chaouris,  which  are  alfo  called  fains,  make  one 
abagi. 

ABAISSEOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Window,  and  other 
Trench  writers,  to  one  of  the  nmifcles  of  the  eye,  called  by  others  the 
deprimens  and  humilis  ;  and  by  Fabricius,  the  reft  us  inferior :  Cow- 
per,  and  Albinus,  call  it  the  depreffor  oculi ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  qua- 
tuor  refti  oculi  of  the  author  lad  mentioned. 

ABALIENATION,  in  the  Roman  law,  denotes  a  fpecies  of 
alienation,  whereby  thofe  goods  called  res  mancipi,  fuch  as  cattle, 
Haves,  lands,  and  poffeffions,  within  the  territory  of  Italy,  were 
transferred  to  perfons  legally  capable  thereof,  either  by  a  formula , 
called  traditio  nexu,  ora  furrender  in  open  court. 

ABALIENATUS,  alienated  from,  a  medical  term,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  body,  fignifies  that  the  part  fo  fpoken  of  is  in  a  Hate 
that  requires  amputation :  and  when  applied  to  the  fenfes,  denotes 
their  total  deftruction. 

ABANGA,  is  the  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Thomas  give  to  the  fruit  of  their  palm-tree ;  it  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  citron,  which  it  greatly  refembles;  as  it  alfo  does  the  lemon  ex¬ 
ternally  ;  it’s  kernels  are  ufed  as  refioratives.  See  Ady. 

ABAPTISTON,  orABAPTiSTA,  is  by  fome  authors  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  faw,  terebella,  or  perforating  part  of  the  inftrument,  called  the 
trepan  ;  becaufe  it  is  generally  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  it’s  finking  fuddenlyinto  the  (kull,  and  wounding  the  brain,  when 
the  bone  is  cut  through.  Some  have  fecured  it  by  an  edge  round  it, 
or  wings  on  the  fides :  but  the  moft  common  way  is,  to  make  it  of  a 
conical  figure,  becaufe  then  the  part  of  the  inltrument  above  the  per¬ 
foration  in  the  fcull  being  thicker  than  the  part  which  has  cut  through 
the  bone,  effectually  prevents  it  from  going  too  deep,  and  hurting  the 
brain,  or  it’s  membranes.  Mr.  Sharp,  however,  thinks  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  needlefs ;  and  fays,  that  the  inltrument,  made  cylindrical, 
belt  anfwers  all  the  purpofes,  with  a  little  care. 

It  is  derived  from  the  negative  u,  and  [Ssmtu,  I  immerge.  See 
the  article  Trepan.  - 

ABARCA,  an  ancient  kind  of  (hoe,  made  of  raw  hides,  and 
bound  with  cords,  which  fecured  travellers  againft  the  fnow  ;  it  is 
ufed  in  Spain  to  pafs  the  mountains. 

ABARNAHAS,  is  a  term  ufed  by  fome  of  the  alchemifts,  parti¬ 
cularly  Zadith,  in  the  Theatrum  Chyra.  who  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
fame  as  the  full  moon,  or  magnesia. 

ABARTAMEN,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  lead. 

ABARTICULATION,  in  anatomy,  a  particular  kind  of  arti¬ 
culation,  alfo  called  diarthrofis,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  that  kind  of 
articulation,  which  is  called  fynarthrofis.  See  the  Syftem,  and  the 
article  Di arthrosis. 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufed  in  Perfia  for  weighing  pearls  ;  being  an 
eighth  part  lighter  than  the  European  carat. 

Abas  fometimes  fignifies  the  Epilepsy.  See  Tinea. 

ABASED,  Abaisse,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  val,  or  wings  of 
eagles,  &c.  when  the  tip,  or  angle,  looks  downward  toward  the  point 
of  the  fhield ;  or  when  the  wings  are  (hut :  the  natural  way  of  bearing 
them  being  fpread,  with  the  tip  pointing  to  the  chief,  or  the 
angles. 

A  chevron,  a  pale,  bend,  See.  are  alfo  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  their 
points  terminate  in,  or  below'  the  center  of  the  fhield.  An  ordinary 
is  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  below'  it’s  proper  fituation. 

ABASSI,  a  iilver  coin  current  in  Perfia,  worth  two  mammoudis, 
or  four  chayes  :  the  chaye  being  eftimated  at  nine  fols,  fix  deniers, 
of  French  money,  makes  the  abajji  worth  thirty-eight  fols  ;  feven- 
teen  fols  of  Holland,  or  near  eighteen  pence  Engliffi.  Schah 
Abbas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  under  whom  this  coin  was  (truck,  gave 
it  the  name. 

ABAT  ebauvie,  a  name  given  in  Poitou,  Angoumois,  Saintonge, 
La  Marche,  and  Limofin,  in  France,  to  a  fort  of  very  ordinary 
wool ;  fimilar  to  that  called  by  the  French,  paignons,  and  plures. 
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ABATAMENTUM,  inlaw.  See  Aba  TEMENT. 

ABATE,  (from  the  trench  abattrt,  to  pull  down,  overthrow,  Je- 
moliffi,  batter  down,  or  deftroy,)  fignifies  to  throw  down  ;  as,  to  abate 
a  nuifance;  to  abate  a  caltle,  1.  e.  to  beat  it  down. 

It  is  likewife  ufed,  in  law,  to  denote  the  aCt  ol  one  who  fteps  into 
an  eftate  void  by  the  death  of  the  lalt  polTcUor,  before  tire  heir  can 
enter;  and  by  that  means  keeps  him  out. 

To  abate  a  writ,  means  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it,  on  account 
of  fome  error  or  exception.  See  Abatem  ent. 

Abate,  in  the  manege,  implies  the  performing  any  downward 
motion  properly.  A  horle  is  faid  to  abate,  or  take  down  his  cur¬ 
ve  is,  when  he  puts  both  his  hinder  legs  to  the  ground  at  once, 
and  obferves  the  fame  exaCtnefs  in  all  the  times. 

ABAT ELEMENT,  in  commerce,  a  term  ufed  for  a  prohibition 
of  trade  to  all  French  merchants  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  who 
will  not  (land  to  their  bargains,  or  who  refufe  to  pay  their  debts. 
It  is  a  fentenceof  the  French  conful,  which  muft  be  taken  off,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  fue  any  perfon  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.  This 
Word  is  alio  derived  from  the  French  abut t re. 

ABATEMEN  1  ,  in  heraldry,  fomething  added  to  a  coat-armour, 
to  diminiffi  it’s  proper  value  and  dignity,  and  note  fome  difhonour- 
able  action,  or  (tain,  in  the  character  of  the  perfon  who  bears  it.  In 
this  fenfe,  abatement  may  be  made  by  reverfion  or  diminution. 
Reverlion  is  either  turning  the  whole  efcutcheon  uplide  down  ;  or 
the  adding  another  efcutcheon,  inverted,  in  the  former.  Dimi¬ 
nution  is  the  blemiffiing  any  part  by  adding  a  itain,  or  mark  of  di¬ 
minution:  Juch  are  the  del f ,  a  point  dexter,  a  point  champaign, 
a  plain  point,  a  gore  finilter,  and  a  gulfet.  See  each  under  it’s  pro¬ 
per  article.  Thefe  marks  mud  always  be  either  tawney  or  mur¬ 
rey  ;  otherwife,  inftead  of  diminutions,  they  become  additions  of 
honour. 

Abatement,  in  law,  is  the  fruflrating,  or  fetting  afide  a  fuit, 
on  account  of  fome  fault,  either  in  the  matter,  or  proceeding  thereof. 
Thus, 

w  Abatement,  is  fome  exception  alledged,  either  againft 
the  plaintiff’s  writ,  as  wanting'  the  due  form,  or  againft  his  count  or 
declaration,  as  being  infufficient,  or  varying  from  the  writ,  fpeciality, 
or  record;  or  againft  the  matter  of  either,  as  infufficient,  or  being 
before  another  court;  or  againft  the  allegations,  as  being  uncertain, 
on  account  of  fome  mifnomer,  or  the  death  of  one  o(  ths  parties, 
or  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff,  being  a  woman  :  to  which  fome  add 
difability. 

Abatement,  in  commerce.  See  articles  Discount  and  Re. 
batement. 

Abatement,  in  the  cuftoms,  is  an  allowance  made  upon  the 
duty  of  goods,  when  the  quantum  damaged  is  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  two  merchants  upon  oath,  and  afeertained  by  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  furveyor  and  land-waiter. 

ABATIS,  or  Abbatis,  in  writers  ofsthe  barbarous  age,  de¬ 
notes  an  officer  in  the  (tables,  who  had  the  @»re  and  diltribution  of 
the  provender.  The  name  is  derived  from  Batum,  the  name  of  an 
ancient  meafure  of  corn. 

Abatis,  or  Abbatis,  from  the  French  abattre,  to  pull  down,  in 
the  military  art,  denotes  a  heap  of  large  trees  thrown  together  either 
lengthways  or  with  boughs  to  boughs,  and  defigned  to  guard  en¬ 
trenchments,  to  cover  the  palfage  of  a  river,  to  obftruct  roads,  Sec. 

ABATOR,  in  law,  one  who  keeps  the  heir  of  an  eftate  out  of 
poffeffion.  See  Abate,  and  Abatement. 

ABAVI,  Abavo,  or  Abavum,  a  large  tree  in  Ethiopia,  which 
bears  a  fruit  like  a  gourd. 

ABB,  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  denotes  the  yam  of  a  weaver’s 
warp,  whence  the  wool  of  which  it  "is  made  is  called  abb-wool. 

ABBA,  in  the  Syriac,  and  Chaldee  languages,  literally  fignifies  z. fa¬ 
ther-,  and  figuratively,  a  luperior,  reputed  as  a  father  in  refpeet  of  a‘>e, 
dignity,  or  affsdtion.  It  was  anciently  ufed  as  a  title  of  honour, 
which  lbme  great  men,  it  is  faid,  ltill  retain  in  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains. 

Abba,  Aba,  or  Anba,  is  alfo  a  title  which  the  people  give  their 
biffiops  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  churches. 

The  biffiops  themfelves  beftow  the  title  abba,  more  eminently,  on 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ;  which  occalioned  the  people  to  give 
him  that  of  Baba ,  or  Papa,  that  is,  grandfather  ;  a  title  which  he 
bore  before  the  biffiop-  of  Rome. 

It  is  alio  a  Jewiffi  title  of  honour,  given  to  certain  of  that  clafs  of 
Rabbins,  called  Tanaites ;  and  it  is  alfo  particularly  u(ed  by  fome 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  for  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery,  ufually 
called  abbot. 

ABBE  of  a  monaftery.  See  the  article  Abbot. 

Abbe,  is  a  modern,  curious,  and  popular  character  among  the 
French, .very  little  known  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  admillible  into 
all  companies, and  are  fought  after  by  moft  people  on  various  accounts, 
as  they  are  equally  men  of  bulinefs  and  pleafure,  not  lefs  expert  in  the 
moft  I'erious  tranlatlioris,  than  fond  of  enjoying  their  (hare  of  what¬ 
ever  occupies  the  gay  world.  The  wit  and  fmartnefs  by  which  they 
are  diftinguiffied,  renders  them  extremely  agreeable  to  the  volatile 
caft  of  the  French  ladies.  Their  drefs  is  rather  that  of  an  academic, 
or  of  a  profeffed  fcholar,  than  of  an  ecclefiaftic. 

ABBESS,  the  (uperior  of  an  abbey,  or  convent  of  nuns.  The  abbefs 
has  the  lame  rights,  and  authority  over  the  nuns,  that  the  abbots  regu¬ 
lar  have  over  their  monks.  Her  fex,  indeed,  does  not  allow  her  to 
perform  the  fpiritual  functions  and  offices  annexed  to  the  prisft- 
hood. 

F.  Martene,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rights  of  the  church,  obferves; 
that  fome  abbefl'es  have  formerly  conleffed  their  opes.  But  he  addf, 
that  their  exceilivecuriolity  carried  them  fuch  lengths,  that  there  arofe 
a  neceffity  of  checking  it.  There  are,  however,  inftances  of  fome 
abbejfes  who  have  tlie  privilege  to  commilfion  a  prieft  to  aCP  for 
them. 
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Sr.  Bafil,  in  his  rule,  allows  the  abbefs  to  be  prefent  with  the 
1  prit ft,  at  the  confeffion  of  her  nuns. 

ABBEY,  or  Abby,  fignifies  a  monaftery*  or  religious  houfe,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  abbot,  or  abeess. 

The  word,  in  our  ancient  llatutes,  isTometimes  alfo  written  lib- 
bathy.  By  31  H.  VIII.  c.  13,  aUathies  are  given  to  the  king. 
Fauchet  obferves,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  trench  monarchy, 
dukes  and  counts  were  called  abbots,  and  duchies  and  counties 
abbeys. 

Abbeys  differ  from  triories,  in  that  the  one  are  tinder  the  di¬ 
rection  of  an  abbot,  and  the  other  of  a  prior  ;  but  abbot  and  prior  (we 
mean  a  prior  conventual)  are  much  the  fame  thing,  and  differ  in  little 
but  the  name. 

In  England,  one  third  of  the  belt  benefices  were  anciently,  by  the 
pope’s  grant,  appropriated  to  abbeys ,  and  other  religious  houfes  ; 
which,  upon  their  diffolution  under  king  Henry  VIII.  became  lay- 
fees.  For  an  eflimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  religious  houfes, 
abolifhed  and  furrendered  in  this  reign,  fee  Monastery. 

ABBOT,  or  Abbat,  originally  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  ab,  fa¬ 
ther,  fignifies  the  fuperior  or  head  of  a  monaftery  of  monks  eredted 
into  an  abbey  or  prelacy. 

Abbots  were  really  diftinguifhed  from  the  clergy,  though  frequently 
confounded  with  them,  becaufe  a  degree  above  laymen.  St.  Jerom, 
writing  to  Heliodorus,  fays  exprefsly,  alia  monackorum  eft  cauja,  alia 
clerictrum.  The  governors  ol  the  primitive  monalteries  aflumed  in¬ 
differently  the  titles  abbot  and  archimandrite. 

The  abbots,  in  thofe  early  days,  were  fubjedl  to  the  bifhops,  and  the 
ordinary  pallors.  As  their  monafleries  were  remote  from  cities,  and 
built  in  the  farthefl  folitudes,  they  had  no  fhare  in  ecclefiaflical  affairs. 
They  went  on  Sundays  to  the  parifh-church  with  the  reft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  or,  if  they  were  too  remote,,  a  prieft  was  fent  them,  to  admi- 
nifler  the  facraments,  till,  at  length,  they  were  allowed  to  have 
priefts  of  their  own  body.  The  abbot ,  or  archimandrite,  himfelf 
was  ufually  the  prieft  ;  but  his  function  extended  no  farther  than  to 
the  fpiritual  afliftanceof  his  monaftery,  and  he  remained  ftill  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  bifhop. 

There  were  among  the  ancient  abbots  feveral  perfons  of  learning, 
who  made  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  riling  herefics  of  thofe  times  ; 
which  firft  occafioned  the  bifhops  to  call  them  out  of  their  deferts,  and 
fix  them  about  the  fuburbsof  cities,  and  at  length  in  the  cities  them- 
felves,  from  which  epocha  their  degeneracy  is  to  be  dated;  for  they 
foon  wore  off  their  former  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  endeavoured 
to  be  independent  of  the  bifhops,  which  occafioned  fome  fevere  laws 
to  be  made  againft  them  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  :  notwithfland- 
ing  this,  in  time,  many  of  them  carried  the  point  of  independency, 
and  got  the  appellation  of  lord,  with  other  badges  of  the  epifcojxite, 
particularly  of  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofe  new  fpecies  and  diftindtions  of  abbots :  mitred  and  not 
mitred ;  crofiered,  and  not  crojiered;  (ecumenical  abbots ,  cardinal  ab¬ 
bots,  &c.  s 

Abbot,  mitred,  were  thofe  privileged  to  wear  the  mitre  ;  and  al¬ 
lowed,  befides,  a  full  epifcopal  authority  within  their  feveral  pre- 
cindts. — Among  us,  thefe  were  alfo  called  abbots  fovereign,  and  abbots 
general ;  and  they  were  lords  of  parliament.  Of  thefe  Sir  Edward 
Coke  reckons  twenty-feven  in  England,  befide  two  mitred  priors. 
The  reft,  who  were  not  mitred ,  were  fubjedt  to  the  diocefan. 

Abbots,  crofiered,  are  fuch  as  bear  the  crofer,  or  paftoral 
ftaff. 

Abbots  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  into  abbots  elective,  and  abbots 
prefentaiive ;  but  are  now  chiefly  diftinguifhed  into  regular  and  com¬ 
mendatory. 

Abbots,  regular,  are  real  monks,  or  religious,  who  have  taken  the 
vows,  and  wear  the  habit  of  the  order. 

Such  are  all  abbots  prefumed  to  be  ;  it  being  exprefsly  provided  by 
the  canons,  that  none  but  a  monk  have  the  command  over  monks. 
But,  in  fadt,  it  is  found  far  otherwife ;  there  are  now,  it  is  faid,  but 
fix  regular  abbeys  in  France. 

Abbots  in  commendam,  are  feculars  ;  though  they  have  undergone 
the  tonfure,  and  are  obliged,  by  their  bulls,  to  take  orders  when  they 
come  of  age. 

Though  the  term  commendam  infinuates  that  they  have  only  thead- 
miniftration  of  their  abbeys  for  a  time ;  yet  they  hold,  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  them  for  ever,  as  well  as  the  regular  abbots. 

By  their  bulls  they  enjoy  a  full  power  tam  in  fpiritualibus  quam  in 
temperalibus ;  and  yet  the  commendatory  abbots  do  not  perform  any 
fpiritual  offices;  nor  have  they  any  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  over  their 
monks.  So  that  the  phrafe  in  fpiritualibus,  is  rather  fomething  of 
the  Roman  ftyle,  than  a  real  privilege. 

The  ceremony  whereby  abbots  are  created,  is  properly  called  bene- 
diftion  ;  or  fometimes,  though  abufively,  confecration.  It  anci¬ 
ently  confifted  in  cloathing  him  with  the  habit  called  cuculla,  a  cowl  • 
putting  the  paftoral  ftaff  in  his  hand,  and  the  fhoes  called  pedales  or 
pedules  on  his  feet.  Thefe  particularities  we  learn  from  the  Ordo  Ro- 
manus  of  Theodore,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Abbot  is  likewife  a  title  which  has  been  given  to  certain  bifhops, 
becaufe  their  fees  had  originally  been  abbeys ;  and  they  were  even 
eledled  by  the  monks :  fuch  are  thofe  of  Catanea  and  Montreal  in 
Sicily. 

Abbot  is  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  fuperiors  or  ge¬ 
nerals  of  fome  congregations  of  regular  canons  ;  as  that  of  St.  Oe- 
nevieve  at  Paris.  It  is  alfo  a  title  borne  by  feveral  magiftrates,  and 
other  lay-perfons. — One  of  the  principal  Genoefe  magiftrates  w'as 
called  the  abbot  of  the  people. 

About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there  were  feveral  in  France,  lords 
and  courtiers,  who  having  the  fuperjntendency  of  certain  abbeys  com¬ 
mitted  to  them,  were  ftyled  albacomites,  or  abbey-counts. 

ABBREVIATION,  or  Abbreviature,  (from  abbrevio  to 
fhorten,)  implies  the  contraction  of  a  word*  or  paiTugej  made  either 


by  omitting  fome  of  the  letters,  or  by  fubftituting  certain  marks,  or 
characters*  in  their  ftead. 

Lawyers,  phyficians*  £sV.  ufe  abundance  of  abbreviatures',  partly 
for  the  fake  of  expedition,  and  partly  for  that  of  myftery.  But  of 
all  people*  the  Rabbins  are  the  1110ft  remarkable  for  this  pradtice : 
fo  that  their  writings  are  unintelligible,  without  an  explication  of 
the  Hebrew  abbreviatures.  The  Jewifh  authors  and  copyifts  do  not 
content  themfelves  to  abbreviate  words,  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
by  retrenching  fome  of  the  letters,  or  fyllables  thereof ;  but  they 
frequently  take  away  all  but  the  initial  letters.  Thus,  T  (lands  for 
rabbi,  and  j*  for  or  "iQR.  according  to  the  place  it  is  found 

in.  But  dill  farther,  they  frequently  take  the  initial  letters  of  fe¬ 
veral  fucceeding  words,  join  them  together*  and  adding  vowels  to 
them,  make  a  barbarous  fort  of  a  word,  reprefentative  of  all  the 
words  thus  abridged. 

Thus,  Rabbi  Schelemoh  Jarchi ,  in  the  jargon  of  Hebrew  abbre¬ 
viatures,  is  called  Raft  ;  and  Rabbi  Mofes  ben  Maicmon,  is  Rambam. 
Mercerus,  David  de  Pomis,  Schindler,  Buxtorf,  iAc.  have  giveti 
explications  of  fuch  abbreviatures. — The  mod  copious  collection  of 
Roman  abbreviatures ,  is  that  of  Sertorius  Urfatus  :  Sertorii  Urfatit 
equitis ,  de  notis  Romamrum  commentarius. — A  lift  of  the  principal 
abbreviatures ,  in  the  feveral  arts  and  faculties*  fee  Under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Character.. 

ABBREVIATOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  who  abbreviate* 
or  contraCls  any  large  book,  and  reduces  it  to  a 'narrow  compafs. 

Abbreviator  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  appointed  as  affiftant  to  the  vice-chancellor,  for 
drawing  up  the  pope’s  briefs,  and  reducing  petitions,  when  granted 
by  the  pontiff,  into  proper  form,  for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

Ciampini,  who  has  two  volumes  on  the  inftitution,  office,  pri¬ 
vileges,  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  abbreviators,  fuppofed  them  to  btf 
the  fucceflTors  either  of  the  cancellarii  in  the  imperial  houfhold,  or  of 
the  feven  notarii,  faid  to  have  been  placed  by  pope  Clement  I.  in 
the  feven  quarters  of  Rome,  to  write  down  the  atts  of  the  rftartyrS 
within  their  feveral  diflricls.  They  are  faid  to  have  taken  the 
name,  either  from  their  writing  the  brevia ,  briefs,  or  ftiorter  epif- 
tles  of  the  popes;  or  from  their  making  .ufe  of  nota,  or  abbrevia¬ 
tions  in  writing.  The  latter  opinion  appears  the  more  probable, 
in  that  the  name  is  (ometinies  ufed  by  writers  of  the  fixth  age,  as 
fynonimous  with  notarii  or  breviatores. 

At  prefent,  the  abbreviators  make  a  college  of  Teventv-two  per¬ 
fons,  divided  into  two  ranks;  one  Called  abbreviatures  de  parco  ma- 
.jore,  who  are  twelve  in  number,  all  prelates  ;  the  other,  ebbreviatores 
de  parco  rninore,  called  alfo  examinatsres,  who  may  be  laymen. 

Some  authors  alfo  give  the  name  abbreviators  to  an  ancient 
literary  academy,  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  Rome,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  compofed  of  the  chief  learned  men  of  the  age,  as 
Pomp.  Lauus,  Platina,  Pontanus,  Saanazarius,  Sabellicus,  :&c. 
who,  by  the  rules  of  the  fociety,  changed  their  names  at  their  adv 
miflion,  for  thofe  of  fome  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  ;  but  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  real  exiftence  of  fuch  an  academy. 

ABBREUVOIR,  in  mafonry,  the  joint,  or  jundlure  of  two  (tones; 
or  the  interflice  or  fpace  left  between  them,  and  filled  up  with  mor^ 
tar  or  cement. 

The  word  is  of  French  derivation,  and  literally  denotes  a  water¬ 
ing-place.  '  -i 

ABBUTALS,  or  Abutals,  (from  aboutir,  Fr.  to  bound,  or 
limit,)  the  buttings  or  bmmdings  of  lands,  (hewing  on  what  other 
lands,  highways,  &c.  the  feveral  extremes  thereof  abutt,  or  ter¬ 
minate.  See  Abuttals. 

ABCEDARY,  Abcedarian,  or  Abecedarian,  is  fometimes 
applied  to  compofitions  whofe  parts  are  difpofed  in  the  order  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  in  this  fenfe  abecedarian  is  fynonimous 
with  alphabetical.  -  .  .  .. 

We  meet  with  abecedarian  pfalms,  lamentations,  prayers,  and  the 
like,  chiefly  among  Hebrew  writers  ;  which  makes  it  probable  that 
this  fpecies  of  wit  was  invented  by  them. 

ABDALS,  in  theEaflern  countries,  a  kind  of  faints  fuppofed  to 
be  infpired  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  The  word  is  faid  to  come  from 
the  Arabic,  abdallah,  the  fervant  of  God. — The  Perfians  call  them 
devanch  khoda,  agreeable  to  the  Latins  way  of  fpeaking  of  their 
prophets  and  fibyls,  q.d.  furentes  Deo,  raging  with  the  God. 

The  Abdals  are  often  carried  by  excefs  of  zeal,  efpecially  in  the 
Indies,  to  run  about  the  flreets,  and  kill  every  perfon  they  meet  ©f 
a  different  religion.  The  Englifh  failors  call  this  running,  a  muh, 
from  the  name  of  the  inftrument,  a  fort  of  poignard,  employed  ©n 
this  occafion.  •  r 

ABDELAVI,  an  Egyptian  plant  very  like  a  melon,  except  that 
the  fruit  is  more  oblong,  and  acute  at  the  extremities. 

ABDEST,  among  the  Mahometans ,  a  peculiar  manner  of  walk¬ 
ing,  pradtifed  with  fome  difference  both  by  Turks  and  Perfians,  be¬ 
fore  prayer,  entering  the  mofque,  or  reading  the  Alcoran.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  the  Perfian  ab,  water,  and  deft,  hand. 

ABDICARlApropftio,  in  logic,  is  ufed  in  the  fchools  for  a  ne¬ 
gative  propofition. 

ABDICATION,  Abdicatio,  from  abdicare,  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  ab,  from  ;  and  dicere,  to  declare,  the  a  cl  whereby  a  ma- 
giftrate,  or  perfon  in  office,  renounces,  and  gives  up  the  fame,  be¬ 
fore  the  legal  term  of  fervice  is  expired. 

Abdication  is  frequently  confounded  with  refgnation;  but,  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  there  is  a  difference,  abdication  being  done  purely  and 
fimply  ;  whereas  refgnation  is  done  in  favour  of  fome  third  perfon. 

Dioclefian,  and  Charles  V.  are  faid,  in  this  fenfe,  to  have  abdi¬ 
cated  the  crown:  but  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  reftgned  it.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  voted  King  James’s  violation  of  the  laws,  and  his 
quitting  the  kingdom,  without  providing  for  the  due  aduiiniflration 
of  affairs  in  his  abfence,  to  import  an  abdication  of  the  crown.  The 
Lords  would  have  had  the  word  defer  tun  made  ufe  of ;  bat  the  Com¬ 
mons 
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mons  thought  it  was  net  corn  prehen  five  enough,  becaufe  the  king 
might  then  have  the  liberty  of  returning,  and  relume  the  fovereignty. 

The  Scots  called  it  a  forfeiture  of  the  crown;  from  the  verb  foris- 
facia. 

Abdication  is  more  particularly  tifed  by  Reiman  writers,  for 
the  a£t  whereby  a  father  difearded  or  difclaimed  his  fori;  and  ex¬ 
pelled  him  the  family. 

The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  is  fynonimous  with  the  Greek  cnoY,vr 
pvfas,  and  the  Latin  a  familia  alienatio,  or  fometimes  abkgatic ,  and 
negation  and  itands  oppofed  to  adoption. — It  is  diitinguilhed  from 
exh-iEREDATIO,  or  diiinheriting,  in  that  the  former  was  done  in 
the  father’s  life-time,  the  latter  by  will  at  his  dea;h  :  fo  that  who¬ 
ever  was  abdicated ,  was  alfo  difiniierited,  but  not  vice  verfa. 

ABDITiE  Caufa,  are  the  fecret  or  remote  caufes  of  diftempers; 
which  phyficians  of  the  dogmatic,  or  rational  led,  affirmed,  were 
neceflary  to  be  known,  for  the  eftablifhing  a  right  method  of  cure. 

ABDOMEN,  in  anatomy,  the  belly,  or  lower  venter ;  or  that 
part  of  the  body  comprehended  between  the  thorax  and  the  hips. 

The  word  is  derived  from  abdere,  to  hide  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
from  abdo  and  omentum ,  becaufe  the  omentum,  or  caul,  is  cohtained 
in  it. 

The  body  is  ufually  divided  by  anatomifts  into  three  regions,  or 
venters :  the  head,  the  thorax  or  breaft,  and  the  abdomen ,  which 
makes  the  lowed  part  of  the  trunk  ;  being  terminated  by  the  dia¬ 
phragm  above,  and  by  the  inguen,  or  pubis  below. 

The  abdomen  is  lined  internally  with  a  thin,  foft  membrane, 
which,  inverting  all  the  above  mentioned  vifeera,  contains  and  keeps 
them  in  their  place  :  this  is  called  the  peritoneum :  upon  a  rupture 
or  dilatation  of  which,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  form  thofe  tumours 
called  hernia.  It  is  covered  and  defended  with  five  pair  of  muf- 
cles  ;  which  not  only  defend  the  vifeera,  but,  by  their  alternate  re¬ 
laxations  and  contra&ions  m  reipiration,  promote  the  action  of 
digertion,  and  the  extrulion  of  the  faces  and  urine.  By  their  con¬ 
traction,  the  cavity  of  the  abdoonen  is  ltraitened,  and  the  defeent  of 
the  contents  of  the  vifeera  through  the  inteltines  is  promoted.  They 
are  the  proper  antagonilts  to  the  fphindlers  of  the  anus  and  bladder, 
and  forcibly  expel  the  excrements  of  thofe  parts,  as  alfo  the  foetus 
m  parturition.  Thefe  mufcles  are  the  obuqui  defeendentes  and  af~ 
cendentes,  the  rectus  tranfverfalis  and  pyramidalis.  See  Syftem 
of  Anatomy,  for  deferiptions  of  the  veins,  arteries,  and  mulcles, 
See.  of  the  abdomen ,  under  their  refpe&ive  names. 

The  abdomen  is  fubdivided  into  lefter  regions  or  cavities ;  of 
which  three  are  anterior ;  the  uppermort,  which  is  called  the  epi- 
gaftric,  commences  from  the  diaphragm  and  cartilago  enjformis ,  and 
terminates  two  fingers  breadth  above  the  navel;  the  iecond, 
called  the  umbilical,  begins  where  the  former  ends,  and  terminates 
two  fingers  breadth  below  the  navel ;  the  third,  called  the  hy- 
pogaftric,  defeends  as  low  as  the  os  pubis.  Each  of  thefe  fub- 
divifions  is  farther  divided  by  the  more  accurate  writers  into  three 
parts ;  a  middle  and  two  lateral  ones,  called  the  hypochondria.  The 
middle  part  of  the  umbilical  is  called  the  umbilicus,  or  navel ;  arid 
it’s  lateral  parts  the  lurnbi,  or  loins  :  the  middle  of  the  hypogaftric 
is  called  the  hypogafirium ;  and  it’s  fides  the  ilia ,  or  flanks.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  pubes,  groin,  ifchiatic  region,  and  peri- 
naeum,  fometimes  called  the  lumber  region. 

There  is  but  one  pofterior  region,  called  regio  lumbaris,  which  is 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen ,  comprehending  all  that  fpace 
which  reaches  from  the  lowed  ribs  on  each  fide,  and  the  lart  vertebra 
of  the  back  to  the  os  facrum ,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  os 
ilium.  Authors  however  are  not  agreed  whether  the  hind  part  be 
properly  included  in  the  abdomen ,  which  fome  reftrain  to  the  ante¬ 
rior,  or  fore-part  only. 

Window  has  given  us  the  following  more  complete  and  accurate 
description  of  the  abdomen ,  which  we  fhall  here  fubjdtn  for  the  far¬ 
ther  fatisfaftion  of  our  readers. 

The  abdomen,  fays  this  learned  writer,  begins  immediately  tin¬ 
der  the  thorax,  and  terminates  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  of  the  ofla 
innominata.  It’s  circumference,  or  outer  fttrface,  is  divided  into 
regions,  of  which  there  are  three  anterior,  viz.  the  epigaftric  or  fu- 
perior  region,  the  umbilical  or  middle  region,  and  the  hypogaftric 
or  lower  region.  There  is  but  one  pofterior  region,  named  regio 
lumbaris. 

The  epigaftric  region  begins  immediately  under  the  appendix  en- 
fiformis,  at  a  fmall  ftiperficial  depreflion,  called  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  in  adults  ends  above  the  navel,  at  a  tranfverfe  line,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  between  the  laft  falfe  ribs  on  each  fide.  This  re¬ 
gion  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  middle,  named  epigaftrium, 
and  two  lateral,  termed  hypochondria.  The  epigaftrium  takes  in 
all  that  fpace  which  lies  between  the  falfe  ribs  on  both  fides,  and 
the  hypochondria  are  the  places  covered  by  the  falfe  ribs. 

The  umbilical  region  begins,  in  adults,  above  the  navel,  at  the 
tranfverfe  line  already  mentioned,  and  ends  below  the  navel,  at 
another  tranfverfe  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  .parallel  to  the  former, 
between  the  two  criftie  of  the  ofla  ilium. 

This  region  islikewife  divided  into  three  parts,  one  middle,  which 
is  properly  the  regio  umbilicalis,  and  two  lateral,  called  ilia,  or  the 
flanks ;  and  they  comprehend  the  fpace  between  the  falfe  ribs,  and 
upper  part  of  the  os  ilium  on  each  fide. 

The  hypogaftric  region  is  extended  downwards  from  the  inferior 
limit  ef  the  umbilical  region,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
middle,  called  pubes,  and  two  lateral,  called  ingttina,  or  the  groins. 

The  lumbar  region  is  the  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
comprehends  all  that  fpace  which  reaches  from  the  loweft  ribs  on 
each  fide,  and  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  ofla  ilium.  The  lateral  parts  of  this  re¬ 
gion  are  termed  the  loins ;  but  the  middle  part  has  no  proper  name 
in  men. 

Laftly,  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  which  anfwers  to  the  pelvis 
of  the  fkeleton,  is  terminated  apteriorly  by  the  pudenda,  or  parte 
No.  i.  Vol.  I. 
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of  generation,  and  pofteriorly  by  the  dunes,  or  buttocks,  and  rinu§. 
The  buttocks  are  feparated  by  a  foifa,  which  leads  to  the  aims,  and 
each  buttock  is  terminated  downward  b^  a  large  fold,  which  dif- 
tingni (lies  it  from  the  reft  of  the  thigh. 

1  his  lumbar  region  takes  in  likewiie  the  mufctilus  quadratic 
limiborum  on  each  fide,  the  lower  parts  bi  the  facro-lumbares  of 
the  longiffimi  and  latiffimi  dorfi,  the  mufctiltis  facer,  &c. 

The  fpace  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation  is  called 
peritonaeum;  and  is  divided  into  twb‘  equilateral  parts  by  a  diitindi 
line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  formed  by  the  parts  already  mefi- 
tioned  (all  which  are  covered  by  the  ikin  and  membrane  adipofa)  is 
lined  on  the  infide  by  a  particular  membrane,  called  peritoneum. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  by  the  diaphragm,  and 
terminated  below  by  the  muieuli  levatores  ani.  This  cavity  con¬ 
tains  the  ftomach,  arid  the  inteftines,  which  are  commonly  divided 
into  three  final],  named  duodenum,  jejunum*  arid  ilium,  and  three 
large,  called  cecum,  colon;  and  tedium.  It  contains,  likewife; 
the  meferitery,  mefocolon,  omentum;  liver,  gall-bladder,  fpleen, 
pancreas,  glands  of  the  mefenteiy*  vafa  ladlea,  reccptaculum  chyli, 
kidneys,  renal  glands,  ureters;  bladder,  and  the  internal  parts'  of 
generation  in  both  fexes. 

Difeafcs  of  the  Abdomen  are  inflammations,  abfeefles;  fchirrij 
indurations,  inflations,  fpafms*  &c.  Hence  the  ubdomen  becomes' 
the  feat  of  divers  operations ;  as  perforations,  futures,  fedlions,  &c. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  may  be  conlidered  as  of  four  kinds  :  t . 
Such  as  affedl  the  integuments  only.  2.  Such  as  affedt  the  intifcles; 
together  with  die  integuments,  without  penetrating  the  peritonaum. 
3.  Such  as  with  the  integuments  penfctrate  into  the  cavity,  without 
wounding  any  of  it’s  cohtents.  4.  Such  as  penetrating  into  the 
cavity,  wound  fome  or  other  of  it’s  contents. 

The  firft  fort,  or  fuperficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  are  nof 
efteemed  dangerous,  and  require  no  treatment  different  from  other 
wounds.  However,  Arcxtts  (lib.  ii.  cap.  4;)  and  Vigo  (lib.  in. 
cap.  ii.)  agree  in  pronouncing  thofe  more  liable  to  bad  accidents, 
which  are  received  within  two  or  three  fingers  breadth  of  the  navel. 

The  Iecond  fort  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  two  laft  by  the  probe  ; 
for  if  the  patient  is  carefully  placed  in  the  lituation  he  was  in  when 
the  wound  was  given,  and  the  probe  be  introduced,  it  will  generally 
pafs  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  if  the  peritonaum  is  perforated. 

The  mufcles  of  the  belly  are  fubjedt  to  inflammations,  which 
have  been  tniftaken  for  inflammation  in  the  liver.  Hernius  fays; 
that  thefe  mufcles  have  a  very  thick  membrane,  which  will  not  rea¬ 
dily  admit  of  the  exit  of  pus  when  it  is  formed  ;  he  therefore  advife? 
to  open  them  by  incifion,  fooner  than  is  ufual  in  other  inftances  of 
abfeefles.  The  rheumatifm  fometimes  affedls  the  mufcles  of  the 
belly,  and  the  cafe  is  miftaken  for  a  cholic,  or  for  an  inflammation 
of  fome  of  the  vifeera  within  :  in  this  cafe,  however,  fh£  ufual 
fymptoms  of  inflamed  vifeera  are  abfent,  and  the  medicines  which 
are  ufefttl  in  the  cholic,  are  without  effedl  in  this  cafe. 

Another  way  of  diftinguifhing  wounds  in  the  abdomen  is,  by  in¬ 
jecting  warm  water  into  them  ;  and  if  it  returns  immediately,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  wound  to  be  only  mufcular ;  but  if  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  remain  in  the  wound,  the  cavity  is  certainly  pe¬ 
netrated.  If  the  wound  is  large,  great  fkill  is  required  in  the  fur- 
geon,  efpecially  if  it  is  made  in  a  tranfverfe*  or  obliqtte  dire&ion, 
for  in  this  cafe  the  future  is  neceflary,  to  keep  the  gaping  lips  of  the 
wound  together.  Having  taken  thele  precaiitions,  to  preferve  the 
inteftines  and  peritonaum  in  their  natural  fttuation,  the  wound  is  to 
be  drefied  with  vulnerary  balfams,  and  an  adhefive  plaifter;  the  pa¬ 
tient  ntuft  alfo  be  enjoined  abltinence,  and  his  bowels  muft  be  kept 
open,  and  he  mull-have  reft. 

In  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  that  penetrate  into  it’s  cavity,  the 
fttrgeon  is  firft  to  examine  very  carefully,  whether  any  of  it’s  con¬ 
tents  partake  of  the  injury.  It  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
if  there  is  no  great  degree  of  weaknefs,  haemorrhage,  pain,  fever, 
i3c.  if  on  laying  the  patient  on  the  wounded  fide,  there  is  no  dif- 
charge  of  chyle,  gall,  excrement,  or  urine  ;  if  milk  being  injeCted' 
warm,  returns  without  any  alteration  in  it’s  colour;  if  the  infliCt- 
ing  inftrument  has  not  been  very  (harp  ;  and  laftly,  if  there  is  no' 
vomiting  or  difeharge  of  blood  by  the  mouth,  ftool,  or  urine,  no'r 
fwelling  or  hardnefs  of  the  belly.  Some  very  valuable  remarks  011 
the  hydropical  tumours  of  the  abdomen ,  may  be  found  in  the  Treatife 
on  Dropsies,  p.  750. 

There  is  a  Jin  us  on  the  fide  of  the  cartilago  xiphoides,  between  the 
tranfverfalis  and  rctli  mufcles,  into  which,  on  the  left  fide,  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  fometimes  ruptured  by  violent  vomiting.  This  diforder  is 
attended  with  exceflive  pain,  which  is  greater  when  the  perfon  is  up  : 
and  gradually  goes  off  when  he  lies  in  a  horizontal  poilure;  which 
circumftance  is  the  pathognomonic  fign  of  the  difeafe.  If  it  does 
not  recede,  it  muft  be  cut  open,  and  reduced  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  other  ruptures.  Happily  this  cafe  is  very  rare;  when  it  happens, 
little  more  can  be  done  than  to  alleviate  general  fymptoms;  if  it 
cannot  be  returned  by  the  hand,  any  operation  will  be  a  doubtful 
aid.  See  Syftem  of  Anatomy. 

ABDOMINALES,  in  ichthyology,  an  order  of  fifty,  in  the  fy- 
Item  of  Linntetts,  having  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind  the  pe£toral ; 
it  comprehends  17  genera,  and  127  fpecies. 

ABDUCENS  labiorum,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Spigelius 
to  a  mufcle,  which  he  alfo  calls  the  feamdus  ad  latera  trahens.  This 
is  the  levator  anguli  oris  of  Albinus  ;  but  others  term  it  the  caninus , 
or  elavator  labiorum  communis. 

ABDUCENT  mufcles,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Abductor. 

ABDUCTION,  in  logic,  is  a  kind  of  argumentation,  by  the 
Greeks  called  apagoge ;  wherein  the  greater  extreme  is  evidently  con¬ 
tained  in  the  medium,  but  the  medium  not  fo  evidently  in  the  ltffer 
extreme  as  not  to  require  fome  farther  medium,  or  protjlf,  to  make 
it  appear. 

It  is  called  abdudlion,  from  ab,  from,  and  ducere ,  to  draw ;  becaufe, 
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from  the  conclufion  it  draws  Us  on  to  prove  the  propofitions  af- 
fumed.  Thus,  in  the  fy.llogifm,  “  All  whom  God  abfolves  are 
free  of  fin;  but  God  abfolves  all  who  are  in  Clmft:  therefore,  all 
who  are  in  Clmft  are  free  of  fin.”  The  major  is  evident ;  but  the 
minor,  or  aifiimption,  is  not  fo,  without  feme  other  propofiuon  to 
prove  it ;  as,  “  God  received  fatisfadlion  for  fin  by  the  fuffermgs  of 
our  Saviour  Jeftis  Chrift.” 

Abduction,  in  furgery,  denotes  a  fpecies  of  fracture,  where- 
in  the  bone  near  the  joint  is  fo  divided  tranfverfely,  that  the  extre¬ 
mities  recede  from  each  other.  Caelius  Aurelianus  ufes  this  word 
for  a  (train.  Abduction  properly  fignifies  leading  from,  or  drawing 
away.  It  is  from  the  adtion  of  the  mufcles,  that  the  divided  ends 
of  fradtured  bones  recede. 

ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common 
to  feveral  mufcles,  whole  adion  is  the  withdrawing,  opening,  or 
pulling  back,  the  parts  to  which  they  are  fixed. 

The  name  is  compounded  of  ab,  from  ;  and  ducere ,  to  draw.— 
Their  antagonifis  are  called  Arductores. 

Abductor  auricularis,  or  of  the  little  finger,  arifes  from  the  an¬ 
nular  ligament,  and  the  third  and  fourth  bones  of  the  carpus  in  the 
fecond  rank;  and  is  inferted  externally  into  the  firft  bone  of  the 
little  finger :  it  ferves  to  draw  that  finger  from  the  reft,  and  alfo  to 
betid  it  a  little. 

In  fome  fubjedls  it  appears  divided  into  two  or  three  mufcles, 
confiding  of  fo  many  different  feries  of  fibres. 

Abductor  indicts,  or  of  the  fore-finger,  arifes  from  the  infide 
of  the  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  is  inferted  into  the  firft  bone  of  the 
fore-finger,  which  it  draws  from  the  reft  towards  the  thumb. 

Abductor  minimi  digit's  manus.  Rician  call  it  hypothenar.  It 
rifes  from  the  os  pififorme  of  the  carpus,  runs  upward  on  the  infide 
of  the  hand,  and  is  inferted  into  the  external  fide  of  the  little  finger, 
or  it’s  firft  joint.  It  helps  to  feparate  the  little  finger  from  the  reft, 
and  alfo  to  bend  it.  It  is  the  flexor  parvus  minimi  digits  of  Albinus. 

Abductor  minimi  digits  pedis,  or  of  the  little  toe,  arifes  from 
the  outfide  of  the  os  calcis,  near  the  exterior  bone  of  the  metatarfus, 
and  is  inferted  laterally  into  the  outfide  of  the  fecond  bone  of  that 
toe,  which  it  pulls  from  the  reft. 

Abductor  oculi,  or  of  the  eye,  called  alfo  indignatorius,  or  the 
fcornful  mufcle,  is  one  of  the  four  refti,  or  ftrait  mufcles,  arifing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  fpread  over  the  firft  proper  tunic  ; 
ferving  to  draw  the  eye  toward  the  outer  canthus. 

Abductor  pollicis  manus ,  called  alfo  thenar ,  fprings  from  the 
annular  ligament,  and  firft  bone  of  the  carpus ;  from  whence  pafting 
to  the  thumb,  it  makes  that  flefhy  body  called  sssons  luna;  it  draws 
the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 

Abductor  longus  pollicis ,  in  anatomy,  a  name  which  is  given  by 
Albinus  to  a  mufcle  of  the  hand  called  by  Winflow,  Cowpcr,  and 
others,  extensor  primus  pollicis. 

Abductor  oflis  metacarpi  digit i  minimi,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
by  Albinus  to  a  mufcle  of  the  hand  called  by  Winflow,  and  fome 
others,  the  metacarpialis ,  and  by  moft  writers,  by  names  but  badly 
exprefling  it’s  nature  or  ufes.  Riolanus  calls  it  pars  hypothenarss 
parvi  digits ;  and  Spigelius,  interojfeus  ultimo  offi  metacurpii,  parte 
manus  externa,  adherens.  Cowper  calls  it  the  abduElor  minims  digits; 
and  Douglas,  the  flexor  prims  internodii  minimi  digits. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis,  or  of  the  great  toe,  fprings  from  the 
infide  of  the  os  calcis ,  and  the  greater  os  cune forme  ;  and  is  inferted 
into  the  outfide  of  the  exterior  os  fefamoideum  pollicis;  it  ferves  to 
draw  the  great  toe  from  the  reft.  It  often  hath  a  tendinous  origin 
from  the  edge  of  the  os  cymbiforme ,  receiving  near  this  bone  fome 
tendinous  filaments  from  the  tibialis  anticus. 

Some  anatomifts  likewife  reckon  four  abduBors  of  the  thigh. 
Abductor  femoris,  primus,  fecundus,  tertius ,  et  quartus.  The 
life  of  thefe  four  mufcles  is  to  adduce,  or  move  the  thigh-bone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  diredlions. 

ABECEDARIAN,  alphabetical.  Confult  the  article  Abcedary. 

ABEL-TREE,  or  Abele-tree,  a  fpecies  of  poplar,  with  large 
leaves.  This  tree  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  al¬ 
fo  by  fuckers  in  the  month  of  February.  Many  advantages  might 
be  derived  from  planting  it  in  boggy  foils,  where  few  other  trees 
will  thrive.  The  wood  of  it  is  ufeful  for  flooring  or  wainfeoting 
rooms ;  and  it  is  preferred  for  turnery-ware  to  any  other,  on  account 
of  it’s  peculiar  whitenefs.  The  quick nefs  of  it’s  growth,  infomuch 
that  it  will  yield  (hoots  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  in  a  year, 
renders  it  eligible  in  plantations  that  are  defigned  for  fhade  or  fhelter. 
The  feeds  of  this  tree  are  inclofed  in  a  hairy  covering,  and  are  often 
wafted  by  the  wind  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

ABELIANS,  Abelonians,  or  Abeloites,  a  fed  in  Africa, 
not  far  from  Hippo ,  whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet  and  pradlice  was  to 
marry,  and  yet  live  with  their  wives  in  a  profefled  abftinence,  with¬ 
out  having  any  carnal  commerce  together.  The  learned  have  taken 
great  pains  to  afeertain  the  principle  they  went  upon,  and  the  reafon 
of  their  denomination,  to  very  little  purpofe.  But,  in  effedl,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  they  took  their  name  from  Abel  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  becaufe  like  that  patriarch  they  had  no  iflue  ;  not  that 
he  lived  in  continence  after  marriage;  but  becaufe  he  was  killed  be¬ 
fore  he  had  married.  Some  authors,  however,  aflert,  that  their  te¬ 
net  was  founded  in  the  paflage  in  i  Cor.  vii.  29,  “  Let  them  that 
have  wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none.” 

ABELICEA,  the  name  of  a  very  tall  tree,  growing  principally  in 
Crete,  called  alfo  Santalus  adulterina,  and  Pseudosantalum. 

a  rPecies  of  the  Ricinus,  or  Palma  Chrifti, 

ABELMOSCH,  or  Abelmusk,  the  mufk-feed  ;  a  fmall  odori¬ 
ferous  feed  brought  from  Egypt,  chiefly  ufed  in  perfumes.  The  plant 
is  ot  the  mallow  kind.  The  feeds  are  flat,  kidney-fhaped,  the  fize 
of  a  pm  s  head,  grey  or  brownifti  without,  and  white  within;  they 
are  very  fragrant,  and  their  feent  is  like  a  mixture  of  amber  and  mufk : 
to  the  tafte  they  are  of  a  flightifh  aromatic  bitter ;  they  are  cordial ; 
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the  Arabs  mix  them  with  their  coffee.  Cliufe  fuch  as  appear  new, 
plump,  dry,  and  well-fcented.  The  bed  comes  from  Martinico. 

ABELOITfiS,  \  -  Q  .  «  ,  An.ITiiH, 

ABELONIANS-  /  See  the  article  Abelians. 

ABENEL  Gauby,  a  fixed  flar  of  the  fecond  or  third  magnitude, 
in  the  fouth  fcale  of  the  conllellation  Libra.  It’s  latitude  is  21'  51" 
N.  it’s  longitude  Tfy  io°  46'  40". 

ABEREMURDER,  Abekemurdrum,  in. ancient  law-books, 
denotes  murder  that  has  been  proved,  or  made  appear  by  judiciary 
procefs. 

The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon  ;  compounded  of  abere ,  proved  or 
clear ;  and  morth,  killing,  or  homicide. 

Hence  aberemurder,  called  alfo  eberemurder,  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  probatum  murdrum ,  or  murder  which  needed  proof ;  and  (lands  op- 
pofed  to  open  murder,  which  was  murder  fuffieientiy  known  by  the 
notoriety  of  the  fadt. 

Lambard  explains  aberemurder  by  manifeflum  murdrum  ;  and  Spel- 
man,  by  ceedes  manifefla :  others  by  apertum  murdrum. 

Aberesnurdrum  was  one  of  thofe  crimes  which  could  not  be  expiated 
by  money,  as  mod  others  might  be. 

ABERRATION  of  the  Jlars,  a  fmall  apparent  motion  of.  the. 
fixed  ftars  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Bradley. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from,  and  erro,  to  wander,  be¬ 
caufe  the  ftars  appear  to  wander  from  their  true  lituation. 

This  important  difeovery  was  firft  made  in  the  following  remark¬ 
able  manner.  In  the  year  1725,  when  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Dr. 
Bradley  began  to  obferve  the  bright  ftar  in  the  head  of  Draco  marked 
y  by  Bayer,  as  it  palled  near  the  zenith,  with  an  inflrument  made- by. 
Mr.  Graham,  in  order  to  difeover  the  parallax  of  the  earth’s  annual 
orbit,  and  after  repeated  obfervations  they  found  this  ftar,  about  the 
beginning  of  March  1726.  to  be  20"  more  foutherly,  than  at  the 
time  of  the  firft  obfervation.  It  now  indeed  feemed  to  have  arrived 
at  it’s  utmoft  limit  fouthvvard;  becaufe  in  feveral  tiials  made  about 
this  time,  no  fenfible  difference  was  obferved  in  it’s  fituation.  By.  the 
middle  of  April  it  appeared  to  be  returning  back  again  toward  the 
north,  and  about  the  beginning  of  June  it  palfed  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  zenith  as  it  had  done  in  December,  when  it  was  firft  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  in  September  following  it  appeared  39"  more  northerly  than 
it  was  in  March,  juft  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought  to  appear  by 
the  annual  parallax  of  the  ftars. 

This  unexpedted  phenomenon  perplexed  the  obfervers  very  much; 
and  Mr.  Molyneux  died  before  the  true  caufe  of  it  was  difeovered. 
After  this,  Dr.  Bradley,  with  another  inflrument  mor.e  exudl  and  ac¬ 
curately  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  obferved  the  fame  appearances  not 
only  in  that,  but  in  many  other  ftars  ;  and,  by  the  great  regularity 
that  appeared  in  a  feries  of  obfervations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  year, 
the  dodlor  was  fully  fatisfied  with  regard  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
phenomena ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  findout  the  caufe  of  them. 
He  was  already  convinced  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  ftars  vvas 
not  owing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  The  next  thing  that  of¬ 
fered  itfelf,  was  an  alteration  in  the  diredlion  of  the  plumb-line,  with 
which  the  inflrument  was  conftantly  redlified  ;  but  this  upon  trial 
proved  infufficient.  Then  he  had  recourfe  to  what  refradlion  might 
ao,  but  here  alfo  nothing  fatisfadlory  occured.  At  laft,  through  a 
moft  amazing  fagacity,  this  acute  aftronomer  conjedilured,  that 
all  the  phaenomena  hitherto  mentioned,  proceeded  from  the  progpef- 
five  motion  of  light,  and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  it’s  orbit ;  for 
he  perceived,  that  if  light  was  propagated  in  time,  the  apparent  place 
of  a  fixed  object  would  not  be  the  fame  when  the  eye  is  at  reft,  as 
when  it  is  moving  in  any  other  diredtion,  than  that  of  the  line  pafting 
through  the  eye  and  objedt ;  and  that,  when  the  eye  is  moving  iu 
different  diredtions,  the  apparent  place  of  the  objedt  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent. 

For  a  full  illuftration  of  this  noble  difeovery,  fee  plate  l.  flg.  '3> 
where  S  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  fun  ;  ABCD  the  earth’s  orbit; 
and  from  S,  fuppofe  a  perpendicular  eredted,  as  SP,  pafting  through 
the  ftar  at  P.  Now,  if  the  fpedlator  were  at  S,  he  would  always 
view  the  ftar  in  the  fame  perpendicular  diredtion,  and  in  it’s  true  place 
at  P,  projedled  into  the  point/*  in  the  vifible  furface  of  the  heavens. 
But  if  the  fpedlator  be  carried  about  the  fun  in  the  circle  ABCD, 
whofe  diameter  is  not  infenfible  at  the  diftance  P,  or  fubtends  a  fenfi¬ 
ble  angle  APC;  then,  in  the  pofition  A,  he  will  fee  the  ftar  P  in  the 
right  line  APa,  projedled  in  the  point  a.  For  the  fame  reafon,  in 
the  points  B,  C,  D,  the  flar  will  be  projedled  in  b,c,d ’;  and  the 
fmall  circle  abed,  will  confequently  appear  to  be  deferibed. 

Admitting  the  fpace  of  the  ftar  SP  be  fo  great,  that  the  diameter 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  fubtends  no  fenfible  angle,  but  appears  as  a  point, 
then  will  alfo  the  fmall  circle  abed  become  invilible ;  and  ,all  the 
lines  AP,  BP,  &c.  may  be  confidered  as  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  orbit,  and  diredted  to  the  fame  point  in  the  heavens  with;  the 
perpendicular  SP,  as  to  fenfe.  So  that,  in  this  cafe,  if  light  was 
propagated  in  an  inftant,  the  ftar  P  would  conftantly  appear  in  th& 
point  p. 

Suppofing  in  this  particular  inflance,  in  which  the  ftar  is  fo  re¬ 
mote,  light  be  propagated  in  time,  or  with  a  certain  velocity,  then, 
as  the  earth  deferibes  it’s  orbit,  a  fpedlator  will  fee  the  ftar  in  an  obr 
lique  diredtion,  and  not  in  the  perpendicular,  as  we  have  before 
fhewn  ;  that  is,  if  GF  be  a  tangent  to  the  earth’s  orbit  in  B,  and  BE 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  in  the  point  B  ;  then,  while  the  earth 
moves  through  the  indefinitely  fmall  part  of  the  orbit  GB,  a  ftar  at  E 
will  appear  to  move  from  E  loe,  or,  when  the  earth  is  in  B,  to  be 
in  e. 

Seeing  then,  that  the  diftance  SB  is  but  a  point  with  refpedl  to  the 
great  diftance  SP  of  the  ftar,  it  follows,  that  we  may  refer  the  fpedla¬ 
tor  from  the  feveral  points  ABCD  to  the  central  point  S,  (fig.  2,)  for 
obferving  the  phasnomena  of  the  ftar  at  P,  which  will  not  be  altered 
thereby.  Therefore  if  c  a  be  parallel  to  AS,  and  you  make  the  angle 
PS  a  equal  to  e  BE,  ( fig.  3,)  it  is  plain  the  ftar  P  mull  appear  in  a, 
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in  the  dire&ion  S  a.  Alfo  when  the  earth  is  at  D,  the  ftarwill  be 
feen  in  the  oblique  direction  Sc  at  r,  the  fpeclator  being  referred  to  S. 

Now,  becaufe  bd  is  parallel  or  alike  litnated,  with  rcfpedl  to  DB, 
and  to  the  tangents  in  D  and  B,  as  CB,  it  therefore  follows,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  that  the  flar  at  P  will  appear  in  d  and  b,  when  the  earth 
is  in  D  and  B;  and  fo  during  the  (pace  of  one  year,  the  flar  P  will 
appear  to  deferibe  the  ftnall  circle  aehcb,  fuppofing  the  ftar  to  be  at 
E  (fig.  3,)  in  the  zenith  of  the  fpedlator:  the  above  fmall  circle 
a  deb  will  become  an  ellipfc,  as  in  fig.  x,  if  the  ftar  be  at  any  dif- 
tance  from  the  zenith. 

It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  thefe  fmall  elliptic  motions  of 
the  liars  occafioned  their  declinations,  as  alfo  their  diitances  from  the 
oles  of  the  world  to  vary  20"  on  each  fide.  Now,  this  could  not 
appen  from  refraction,  becaufe  the  fame  phenomenon  was  obferved 
in  the  liars  near  the  zenith,  where  there  is  no  refradlion,  as  well  as 
in  thofe  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  it.  Nor  could  it  refult  from  any 
nutation  in  the  earth’s  axis;  for  that  would  have  rendered  the  equal 
diitances  of  the  liars  in  oppofite  fides  of  the  pole  unequal,  which  never 
happened.  Neither  could  it  be  owing  to  a  parallaClic  motion  of  the 
(tars,  for  then,  while  the  earth  deferibed  the  half  of  it’s  orbit  ABC, 
the  liar  would  appear  to  deferibe  the  circle  abc\  whereas  it  was 
found  by  obfervat ion,  that  the  flar  appeared  to  deferibe  the  circle  abc, 
while  the  earth  deferibed  the  femicircle  BCD.  It  mud  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  velocity  of  light  bearing  a  fenlible  proportion  to  the  an¬ 
nual  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  hypothecs,  with  thegreatell  exaft- 
nefs,  without  even  the  lead  difficulty,  accounts  for  all  the  phaenomena. 

Formulas  for  calculating  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  dars  in  declina¬ 
tion  and  right  afeenfion  were  added  by  Dr.  Bradley :  which  formulas 
have  been  demondrated  by  two  different  methods,  and  reduced  to  a 
very  fimple  calculus,  by  Mr.  Clairaut,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The  late  Mr.  Simpf.n  of  Wool¬ 
wich,  in  his  mifcellaneous  tradls,  alfo  mod  elegantly  performed  the 
fame  thing.  See  Treatife  on  Astronomy. 

Aberration,  in  medicine,  lignifies  a  deviation  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  nature. 

Aberration  is  a  term  ufed  in  opiics,  to  denote  that  error  or  de¬ 
viation  of  the  rays  of  light,  when  infledled  by  a  lens  or  fpeculum, 
whereby  they  are  hindered  from  meeting  or  uniting  in  the  fame 
point,  called  the  geometrical  focus:  it  is  either  lateral  or  longitudi¬ 
nal.  The  lateral  aberration  is  meafured  by  a  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  fpeculum,  produced  from  the  focus,  to  meet  the  reflected 
or  refradled  ray  :  the  longitudinal  aberration  is  the  didance  of  the  fo¬ 
cus  from  the  point  in  which  the  fame  ray  interfedls  the  axis.  If  the 
focal  didance  of  any  lenfes  be  given,  their  apertures  be  fmall,  and 
the  incident  rays  homogeneous  and  parallel,  the  longitudinal  aber¬ 
rations  will  be  as  the  fquares,  and  the  lateral  aberrations  as  the  cubes 
of  the  linear  apertures. 

Aberration,  crown  of,  is  a  luminous  circle  which  furrounds 
the  real  dilk  of  the  fun,  and  depends  on  the.  aberration  of  the  folar 
rays,  whereby  his  apparent  diameter  is  enlarged. 

ABESAMOM,  dirt,  clay,  rubbifh,  dung. 

ABESSI,  the  alvine  foetus,  the  fame  as  Re  bis  ;  they  fignify  the 
matter  that  remains  of  the  aliment,  after  the  chyle  is  feparated  from 
it;  that  is,  excrement. 

ABESTA,  or  A.  vest  a,  the  name  of  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  Perfian  Magi  ;  which  they  attribute  to  their  great  founder  Zoro- 
after,  or  Zerdulht. 

The  Abejla  is  a  commentary  or  expofition  of  tw'o  other  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  books,  called  Zend  and  Pazend  ;  the  three  together  include 
the  whole  fydem  of  the  ignicolce,  or  worlhippers  of  fire.  The  Avrjlu, 
according  to  Du  Perron,  fignifies  the  language  of  the  original  text  of 
Zoroader’s  works. 

ABESTQN,  a  fibrofe  elafiic  done.  See  the  article  Asbestos. 

ABESUM,  undacked  or  quick  lime.  See  the  article  Cai.x. 

ABETTOR,  or  Abbettor,  in  law,  one  who  incites  or  encou¬ 
rages  another  to  perpetrate  any  criminal  adtion  ;  or  who  actually 
adids  him  in  the  execution  of  it. 

Thofe  who  procure  others  to  fire  out  falfe  appeals  of  felony,  or 
murder  againd  men,  to  render  them  infamous,  are  particularly  de¬ 
nominated  abettors. 

Abettors  in  murder,  are  fitch  as  advife  or  procure  a  murder  to 
be  committed,  or  are  acceffary  thereto. 

There  are  abettors  in  felony,  but  not  in  treason  ;  the  law 
deeming  all  thofe  principals  who  are  concerned  in  treafon. 

ABEVACUATION,  as  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers,  denotes 
a  partial  or  incomplete  evacuation  of  the  peccant  humours,  either 
by  nature  or  art. 

ABEYANCE,  Abeiance,  or  Abbayance,  in  law  books, 
fomething  that  only  exids  in  expe&ation,  or  in  the  intendment,  or 
remembrance  of  the  law. 

Abeyance,  in  our  law,  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  hareditas 
jacens,  among  the  Romans,  and  gSesrol©-,  or  hiuXsncuv,  among 

the  Greeks  ;  i.  e.  hareditas  fperata  or  expeftata,  or  rather  novum  do¬ 
minium  expeftans.  As  civilians  fay  land  and  goods  do  jacere ;  fo 
common  lawyers  fay,  that  things  in  like  condition  are  in  abeyance. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  of  every  land,  either  there  is  a  fee  fimple 
in  fomebody,  or  it  is  in  abeyance.  If  a  church  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  a  parfon,  the  freehold  is  faid  to  be  in  abeyance ,  till  a 
new  one  be  inducted  :  for  the  patron  has  not  the  fee,  but  only  the 
right  of  prefenting  to  it,  the  freehold  itfelf  being  in  the  incumbent 
thus  presented,  and  therefore  till  fuch  prefentation  takes  place,  in 
nobody. 

ABHEL,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  favin,  an  ever¬ 
green  garden  ftirub,  well  known  in  phyfic  on  many  accounts. 

ABIB,  in  the  Hebrew'  chronology,  the  name  of  the  fird  month  of 
their  ecclefiadical  year.  This  month  was  afterwards  called  Nifan, 
and  anfwers  to  part  of  March  and  April  in  our  Calendar. 

Abib,  in  Hebrew,  alfo  fignifies  an  ear  of  corn. 
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ABIDING  by p  roofs,  inlaw,  the  cafe  added  to  the  pleadings  J 
whfereby  council  fruftrate*’  the  matters  in  evidence,  fo  as  to  convince 
the  court  that  the  ilatement  of  the  cafe;  as  to  fa£ts;  carries  a  verdift 
iti  favour  of  his  client. 

ABIES,  in  botany.  See  Syftfem  of  Botany  under  Fir-treR. 

ABIGA  Htrba,  the  Ground  Pine  or  ChampApiT  ys. 

ABIGEAT,  among  phyiieians,  to  procure  abortion  by  art. 

ABIGEATUS,  or  Abigeat.  See  the  article  Aba'Ctus. 

ABIGEUS,  in  law',  the  fame  as  Abactor  ;  which  fee; 

ABILITY,  is  ufed,  in  law,  for  a  capacity  of  doing  certain  things, 
relating  either  to  the  acqmfition  or  transferring  of  property.  Abi¬ 
lity,  in  this  fenfe,  coincides  with  capacity,  and  dands  oppofed  to  dif- 
ability,  or  non-ability. 

Every  perfon  is  luppofed  to  be  able,  i.  e.  to  the  dower  of 
taking  and  difpofing  of  efft£ls,  whom  the  law  does  not  difable. 
The  king’s  iffue  are  of  ability  to  inherit  in  England  wherefoever 
born  ;  and  children  of  fubjeCls  born  beyond  fea,  may  inherit,  if  theif 
birth  were  w'ithin  the  allegiance  of  the  king. 

AB-INTESTATE,  Ab-intestato,  in  thfc  civil  law,  Is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  perfon  who  inherits  from  one  who  died  intefl&ie. 

ABISHERING,  an  ancient  law  term,  denoting  a  being  free,  of 
exempt,  from  all  amerciaments  for  tranfgrelfions  of  any  kind; 

In  a  charter  or  grant,  the  word  is  faid  not  only  to  give  the  pro¬ 
prietor  the  forfeitures  and  amerciaments  of  all  others  for  tranfgref- 
fions  committed  within  his  fee ;  but  alfo  to  exempt  him  from  all  fucli 
controul  by  any  within  that  compafs. 

ABIT,  or  Aboit,  fignifies  cents,  or  white  lead  pulverized. 

ABJURATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  folemn  renunciation,  of 
denying  a  thing  with  an  oath. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from  or  againjl ;  and  jurare,  to 
J wear . 

Abjuration,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  the  denying  a  debt; 
pledge,  depofit,  or  the  like  truft,  by  a  falfe  oath.  In  which  fenfe, 
abjuration  coincides  with  perjuration  ;  and  Hands  diftinguiftied  from 
ejuration,  where  the  oath  is  luppofed  juft. 

AbJuration,  more  particularly,  is  ufed  for  a  foletrln  f-ecanta- 
tiorl,  or  renunciation  of  fome  doitrihe,  of  opinion,  as  falfe,  perni¬ 
cious,  or  wicked. 

To  abjure  a  perfon  is,  in  our  ldws,  to  rehoilnce  all  authority  of 
dominion  claimed  by  fitch  A  perfon. -—By  the  oath  of  abjuration,  a 
perfon  binds  himfelf  not  to  own  any  regal  authority  in  the  perfort 
called  the  Pretender,  and  engages  never  to  pay  him  the  obedience 
of  a  fubjeft.  1  W.  and  M.  13  W.  III.  1  Geo.  I.  The  refitfers 
of  the  oath  enjoined  by  thefe  (latutes  are  liable  to  fundry  penalties, 
forfeitures,  &c. 

The  oath  of  abjuration,  by  the  6th  G.  III.  cap.  53;  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  I  A.  B.  do  triily  and  fincerely  acknowledge,  profefs,  tef- 
tify,  and  declare  in  my  confcience,  before  God  and  the  world,  that 
our  fovereign  lord  king  George  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this 
realm,  and  all  other  his  majefty’s  dominions  thefeunto  felbnging.* 
And  I  do  folemnly  and  fincerely  declare,  that  I  do  believe  in  my 
confeience,  that  not  any  of  the  defeendants  of  the  perfon  ttfho  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  prince  of  Wales  during  the  fife  of  the  late  king 
James  the  fecond,  and  fince  his  deceafe  pretended  to  be,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  (tyle  and  title  of  king  of  England,  by  the  name 
of  James  the  third,  or  of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  James  the 
eighth,  or  the  (tyle  and  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain,  hath  any 
right  or  title  whatfoever,  to  the  crown  of  this  realm;  or  any  other 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging.  And  I  do  renounce,  re- 
fufe,  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  of  them. 
And  I  do  fwcar,  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 
his  majefty  king  George,  and  him  will  defend,  to  the  iitmofl  of 
my  power,  againlt  all  traitorous  confpiracies  and  attempts  whatfo¬ 
ever,  which  (hall  be  made  againlt  his  perfon,  crown,  or  dig¬ 
nity.  And  I  will  do  my  utmo(t  endeavour  to  difclofe  and  make! 
known  to  his  majedy,  and  his  fucceffors,  all  treafons  and  trai¬ 
torous  confpiracies  which  I  (hall  know  to  be  againlt  him  or  any  of 
them.  And  I  do  faithfully  promife,  to  the  utmoftof  my  power,  to 
fupport,  maintain,  and  defend  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  againft 
the  defeendants  of  the  faid  James,  and  againft  all  other  perfons 
whatfoever ;  which  fucceffion,  by  an  act,  intitled,  An  Aft  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better  fecuring  the  rights  and  li¬ 
berties  of  the  fubjeft,  is  and  (lands  limited  to  the  princefs  Sophia, 
eleftrefs  and  duchefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  proteftants.  And  all  thefe  things  l  do  plainly  and  fineertly 
acknowledge  and  (wear,  according  to  thefe  exprefs  words  by  me 
fpeken,  and  according  to  the  plain  and  common  fenfe  and  under- 
ftanding  of  the  fame  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental 
evafion,  or  fecret  refervation  whatfoever.  And  I  da  make  this  re¬ 
cognition,  acknowledgment,  abjuration,  renunciation,  and  promife, 
heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chriftian. 
So  help  me  God.” 

Abjuration  is  alfo  ufed,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  for  an  oath 
taken  by  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony  ;  who  flying  to  a  place  of  fanc- 
tuary,  would  fwear  to  forfake  the  realm  for  ever,  in  lieu  of  other 
punilhment. — Inftances  are  alfo  to  be  met  with  of  temporary  abju¬ 
ration ,  viz.  for  three  years,  for  one  year  and  a  day,  and  the  like. 
This,  in  fome  cafe,  was  admitted  from  criminals  in  lieu  of  death. 
The  devotion  for  the  church  was  fo  warm,  from  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confeffor  to  the  Reformation,  that  if  a  man,  having 
committed  felony,  could  reach  a  church  or  church-yard  before  he 
were  apprehended,  it  was  an  afylum  from  which  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  take  his  trial  at  law  ;  but  confefling  his  crime  to  the 
juftices,  or  coroner,  and  abjuring  the  kingdom,  he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

By  Stat.  21,  Jac.  I.  all  ufe  of  fandtuaries,  and  confequently  of 
abjuration,  is  taken  away. 

Abjuration  of  herej'y,  tfie  folemn  recantation  of  any  doclrine, 
accounted  falfe,  wicked,  or  dangerous. 

ABLACTATION, 
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ABLACTATION,  in  botany,  any  thing  extra&ed  from 
original  Ibtr,  and  Aipported  by  fume  new  fource,  io  as  to ■ 
nature  partake  of  any  other  means  to  prelerve  life,  than  that  it  orl 

ginallv  podeded.  • 

Ablactation,  (from  ab  and  In  tie,  the  taking  a  child  from  the 
milk  of  the  bread)  the  weaning  of  a  child  from  the  bread.  Wht 
the  mother  wants  health,  or  (Length  ;  hath  too  final!  nipples,  or  ill- 
formed  ones  ;  when  the  infant  will  not  take  the  bread  ;  when  the 
mother’s  milk  is  bad,  or  in  too  fmall  a  quantity ;  when  the  mother 
hath  weak  nerves,  or  apt  ealily  to  be  lurpnzed  ;  thefe  defefts  fpoil 
the  milk  :  if  the  child  is  fuddenly  taken  ill,  from  the  effedts  of  the 
mother’s  fright,  or  anxiety  ;  if  the  milk  is  often  dried  up  quickly, 
when  perhaps  the  infant  hath  the  mod  occafion  for  it ;  in  fuch  like 
cafes,  it  is  advifeable  to  wean  the  child  ;  yea,  often  absolutely  ne¬ 
ctary.  It  can  never  be  necedary  to  continue  the  bread  more  than 
eight  or  nine  months  ;  but  generally,  if  a  child  is  lavoured  with  a 
good  fnpply  by  fucking,  during  the  tird  three  or  four  months,  and  is 
in  a  tolerably  healthy  date,  he  will  rarely  be  the  worfe  for  weaning 
at  this  early  period;  fo  that  if  he  is  not  rather  weakly,  and  it  dif¬ 
ficulties  attend  his  being  fuckled,  there  need  not  be  any  hefitation 
about  taking  him  from  the  bread.  If  he  feeds  tolerably  with  the 
fpoon,  and  is  free  from  diforder  in  his  bowels,  a  tendency  to  con- 
Vuifions,  &c.  weaning  may  be  attempted  at  any  time.  But  it 
feeding  with  the  fpoon  is  difficult;  il  the  child  is  much  fubjedt  to 
the  gripes,  &c.  another  nurfe  fhould  be  fought  for,  and  wean¬ 
ing  rnufl  be  deferred  until  more  favourable  circtimftances  attend. 

In  general,  the  fooner  a  child  is  weaned,  the  more  eafily  it  parts 
with  the  bread.  Prudence  dirtds  to  accudom  a  child  to  early 
feeding  w  ith  the  fpoon,  and  to  continue  the  fame  until  the  bread  may 
be  wholly  omitted. 

Children,  if  healthy,  may  be  weaned  at  any  age  ;  but  as  in  general 
their  digedion  grows  drong  enough  at  about  nine  or  ten  months,  they 
fhould  only  be  fed  once  in  fix  hours  at  the  mod,  during  the  fird 
two  months  ;  fhould  be  entirely  weaned  from  the  bread  as  fpeedily 
as  is  convenient,  and  alfo  from  all  feeding  in  the  night ;  for  night- 
feeding  bloats  them  ;  and  if  they  are  not  ufed  to  it  in  the  firft  week, 
they  Would  never  want  it ;  if  they  are  not  diflurbed  from  their  birth, 
in  a  week  or  two,  the  child  will  be  formed  to  a  habit  of  deeping 
mod  of  the  night  very  quietly,  awaking  only  when  wet,  on  which 
occafion  it  (hould  be  laid  dry. 

The  food  fhould  be  fimple  and  light;  not  fpoiled  with  fugar, wine, 
and  fuch  like  additions,  for  they  produce  the  difeales  that  children 
are  mod  troubled  with.  Unfermented  flour  makes  a  vifeid  food 
that  turns  four  before  it  digeds,  and  well  fermented  bread  foon 
turns  four  ;  but  if  this  latter  is  made  into  frelh  panada  every  night 
and  morning,  or,  in  cool  weather,  every  morning,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  fouring  is  prevented.  To  ■prevent  acidity  in  the  child’s 
ftomach  by  a  daily  ufe  of  vegetable  food,  give  now  and  then  a  little 
frelh  broth,  made  from  either  veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  once  or  twice 
in  the  day  ;  fuppofe,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
gravy  which  is  difeharged  in  cutting  a  joint  that  is  brought  hot  on 
the  table,  and  warm  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  fait, 
and  thus  an  excellent  broth  is  readily  made.  This  is  faid  to  fill 
children  with  humours,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  humours  are  only  of  the 
mod  nourifhing  kind.  Cow’s  milk,  a  little  diluted  with  water,  is 
an  excellent  fubftitute  for  the  mother’s ;  yet,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn 
four,  add  to  it  a  little  Lifbon  fugar.  Rice  is  not  fo  apt  to  turn  four 
as  wheat  bread  is,  it  therefore  would  be  a  more  convenient  food  for 
children,  and  deferves  to  be  attended  to.  Toafted  bread  boiled 
in  water  till  it  is  almoft  dry,  then  mixed  with  frefii  milk,  not 
boiled,  is  an  agreeable  change.  As  tfie  teeth  advance,  the  diet  may 
increafe  in  it’s  folidity. 

As  to  the  quantity,  let  the  appetite  be  the  meafure  of  it ;  obferv 
ing  to  fatisfy  hunger,  but  no  more,  which  may  be  thus  managed : 
feed  the  child  no  longer  than  he  eats  with  a  degree  of  eagernefs  ;  in 
feeding,  let  the  child  be  held  in  a  fitting  pofture,  and  thus  continue  it 
until  the  ftomach  has  nearly  digefted  it’s  contents.  The  too  com¬ 
mon  pradttce  of  violently  dancing  and  (halting  the  child  (hould  be 
avoided. 

Keep  the  child  awake  until  it  breaks  wind  after  each  time  it  is 
fed  ;  divert  it  during  the  day  as  much  as  you  can,  and  thus  it  will 
foon  lie  quiet  all  the  night.  Never  awaken  a  child  when  it  is  afleep, 
for  thus  (icknefs  and  peevilhnefs  are  often  produced. 

As  foon  as  teeth  appear,  give  the  child  now  and  then  a  piece  of 
flefh  meat  in  it’s  hand  to  chew,  but  never  give  it  any  confedtionaries. 
See  the  article  Weaning. 

Ablactation,  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  is  a  . method  of  in 
grafting,  wherein  the  cyon  of  one  tree,  being  united  for  fome 
time  to  the  (lock  of  another,  is  afterwards  cut  off,  and,  as  it  were, 
weaned  from  it’s  mother  tree. 

Ablactation  is  more  ufually  called  by  modern  writers,  in¬ 
arching,  or  GRAFTING  by  approach. 

Ablactation  is  only  practicable  where  the  dock  to  be  grafted 
on,  and  the  tree  from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  (land  fo  near, 
that  the  branch  or  cyon  may  be  applied,  without  cutting  off.  Hence 
it  is  chiefly  ufed  on  plants  that  grow  in  cafes  ;  as  orange,  lemon, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  vines,  jafmins,  &c.  The  feafon  is  April  or 
May. 

The  ufual  method  to  perform  it  is,  to  take  the  branch,  intended 
for  the  graft,  and  pare  it  away,  both  the  rind  and  wood,  the  length 
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, .  ,  they  are  at  top 

corporated  together,  the  head  of  the  (lock  is  to  be  cut  off  four 
inches  above  the  binding  ;  and  the  fprjng  following,  the  graft, 
leaving  the  dock  to  fubfift  by  itfelf.  Or  the  operation  may  be  done 
bv  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  dock  at  fird,  and  leaving  the  top  a 


little  doped,  and  applying  the  graft  thereto,  as  in  Jhoulder  craft¬ 
ing.  But  this  method  is  not  found  equally  fuccefsful. 

ABLAQUEATION,  (from  the  Latin  ab,  and  lamt,  a  ditch)  a 
name  ufed  by  the  ancient  writers  of  agriculture  for  an  operation  in 
gardening,  whereby  the  earth  is  dug  from  about  a  vine,  or  other  fruit- 
tree,  and  it’s  roots  are  laid  bare,  to  expofe  them  more  to  the  fun;  rain* 
and  air,  in  order  to  promote  it’s  fecundity.— The  proper  feafon  for 
ablaqueation  is  autumn,  for  the  benefit  of  the  winter  rain,  and  fnow 
water.  Bradley  fixes  it  in  January.  But  the  pradlice  is  notv  laid 
afide,  experience  having  (hewn  it  to  be  dangerouSi 

ABLATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fixth  cafe  of  Latih  notins»  The 
word  is  formed  from  auferre,  to  take  away.  Prifcian  alfo  calls  it  the 
comparative  cafe ;  as  ferving,  among  the  Latins,  for  comparing;  as 
well  as  taking  away.  See  the  Treatife. 

The  ablative  is  oppofite  to  the  dative  \  the  firft  exprefting  the 
adtion  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter  that  of  giving. 

The  ablative  can  hardly  be  faid  to  anfwer  to  the  juft  idea  of  a  cafe; 
at  lead  it  is  the  mod  vague  of  all  others,  It  will  be  (hewn,  in  it’s 
place,  that  the  Englilh,  and  other  modern  tongues,  have  properly  no 
fuch  thing  as  cases.  But  even  in  the  ancient  languages,  from  which 
the  notion  of  cafes  is  borrowed,  it  is  fuggelled,  that  the  ablative  is 
only  a  fort  of  fupernumerary,  or  fupplement  to  the  reft.  As  the  five 
proper  cafes  were  not  found  diffident  to  exprefs  alt  the  relations  of 
things  to  each  other,  recourfe  was  had  to  an  expedient,  viz.  the  put¬ 
ting  a  prepofition  before  fome  of  the  other  cafes ;  and  this  made  the 
ablative. 

In  the  plural  number,  the  ablative  is  ftili  more  obfciire,  as  being 
only  the  dative  repeated.  In  Englifh,  French,  <Ac.  there  is  no 
precife  mark  whereby  to  diftinguiih  the  ablative  from  other  cafes  ; 
and  we  only  ufe  the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  the  two 
phrafes,  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  and  he  fptke  much  of  the  city  ;  we  fay, 
that  of  the  city  in  the  firft  is  genitive,  and  the  latter  ablative  ;  becaiile 
it  would  be  fo,  if  the  phrafes  were  exprelfed  in  Latin. 

The  two  great  grammarians,  Frifehlin  and  Cru (his,  have  mad© 
the  queftion  concerning  the  Greek  ablative  the  fubjedt  of  a  famous 
literary  war ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained,  and  the  latter  oppofed 
the  reality  of  it.  The  difpure  is  not  decided  to  this  dav. 

Sanctius,  and  the  Port-royalifts  dill  maintain  the  affirmative ;  Pen- 
zonius  the  negative.  The  chief  reafon  alledged  by  Sandlins  is,  that 
the  Roman  writers  often  joined  Greek  words  with  the  Latin  prepoli- 
tions,  which  govern  ablative  cafes,  as  well  as  with  nouns  of  the  lam© 
cafe.  To  which  Perizonius  anfwers,  that  the  Latins  anciently  bad  nt> 
ablative  themfelves ;  but  indead  thereof,  made  ufe,  like  the  Greeks,  of 
the  dative  cafe ;  till  at  length  they  formed  an  ablative,  governed  by 
prepofitions,  which  were  not  put  before  the  dative :  that,  at  firft,  th« 
two  cafes  had  always  the  fame  termination,  as  they  dill  have  in  many 
inftances :  but  that  this  was  afterwards  changed  in  certain  words.  It 
is,  then,  no  wonder  that  the  Latins  fometimes  join  prepofitions  which 
govern  an  ablative  cafe,  or  nouns  in  the  ablative  cale,  with  Greek  da¬ 
tives,  fince  they  were  originally  the  fame  ;  and  that  the  Greek  dative 
has  the  fame  effedl  as  the  Latin  ablative.  See  Cases. 

Ablative  Absolute,  in  grammar,  is  a  word  or  phrafe  detached, 
and  independent  of  the  reft  of  the  difconrfe ;  neither  governing,  nor 
being  governed  of  any  other  thing.  This  is  frequent  among  the 
Latins  ;  in  imitation  of  whom  it  has  likewife  been  adopted  in  mo¬ 
dern  languages. 

ABLECTI,  in  antiquity,  a  feleiSl  body  of  foldiers  in  the  Roman 
armies,  chofen  from  thofe  termed  extraordinarii . 

ABLEGMINA,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  thofe  choice  parts 
of  the  entrails  of  vidlims,  which  were  offered  in  facrifice  to  the  gods. 
The  ablegmina  were  otherwife  called  projfchce,  porricia,  profefia,  and 
prof'gmina  :  they  feem  to  have  differed  from  flrcbula,  which  were  the 
like  morfels  of  the  fteftiy  parts;  and  from  cmgmcntum,  which  particu¬ 
larly  denoted  a  part  of  the  liver. 

Ablegmina,  according  to  fome  authors,  denote  all  thofe  parts  of  th« 
vidlims  which  were  offered  to  the  deities ;  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
Feftus,  who  redrains  ablegmina  to  the  ex  fa,  oy  entrails  only. 

If  the  exta  were  found  good,  they  were  to  be  profedled,  or  parted ; 
i.e.  the  extremes  or  prominent  parts  cut  off,  as  ablegmina,  to  ba 
fprinkled  with  flour,  and  burnt  by  the  priefts  on  the  altar,  pouring 

wine  on  them. - Tertullian  rallies  the  heathens  for  thus  ferving 

their  gods  with  feraps  and  offals,  in  their  facrifices. 

ABLET,  or  Alblen,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
common  bleak,  a  fmall  frelh-water  fi(h,  called  in  Latin  alburnus. 

The  ablet  is  properly  a  fpecies  of  cyprinus,  and  is  diftinguidied  by 
Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  five-inch  cyprinus,  with  twenty  rays  in  the 
pinna  ani.  See  the  articles  Alburnus  and  Cyprinus. 

ABLUENTS,  Abluentia,  in  medicine,  a  name  which  fome 
adthors  give  to  a  fort  of  diluting  remedies,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  abjlergents. 

ABLUTION,  In  a  general  fenfe,  implies  thewalhing  or  purify¬ 
ing  with  water. 

Ablution,  a  religious  ceremony  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  being  a  fort  of  purification,  performed  by  wafhing  the  body, 
before  they  entered  on  facrifice. 

Sometimes  they  wa(hed  their  hands  and  feet,  fometimes  the  head, 
and  oftentimes  the  whole  'body :  for  which  purpofe,  marble  velfels 
filled  with  water  were  placed  at  the  entrance  into  their  temples. 

Ablutions  appear  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  fome  of  the  earlieSI 
agp  ;  they  certainly  arq  as  old  as  any  ceremonies,  and  external  wor- 
Ihip  itfelf.  Mofes  enjoined  them  ;  the  heathens  adopted  them,  and 
Mahomet  and  his  followers  have  continued  them :  thus  they  have  got 
footing  among  mod  nations,  and  make  a  confiderable  part  of  moft  eda- 
blilhed  religions. — The  Egyptian  priefts  had  their  diurnal  and  no  diur¬ 
nal  ablutions :  the  Grecians,  their  fprinklings :  the  Romans,  their  luf- 
trations  and  layations ;  the  Jews,  their  walhings  of  hands  and  feet  bd- 
fide  their  baptifms:  the  ancient  Chriftians  had  their  ablutions  before 
communion,  which  the  Romifh  church  dill  retain  before  their  m'afs, 
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fometimes  after :  the  Syrians,  Cophts,  &c.  have  their  folemn  wafh- 
ings  on  Good  Friday :  the  Turks,  their  greater  and  lefier  ablutions', 
their  gaft  and  wodo.n  ;  their  aman,  tabarut,  guful,  and  abdeft,  Arc. 
The  Romans  and  Mohammedans  probably  learned  this  ceremony 
from  the  Jews. 

Ablution  is  particularly  ufed,  in  the  Romifh  church,  for  a  fup 
of  wine  and  water,  which  the  communicants  anciently  took  after  the 
hoft,  to  wafh  it  dow«,  and  help  to  digeft  it.  The  fame  term  alio 
fignifies  the  water  which  ferves  to  wadi  the  hands  of  the  prieft  who 
conl'ecrated  it. 

Ablution,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  preparation  which  divers  remedies 
undergo,  by  wafhing  them  in  water,  or  fome  other  fluid,  proper  to 
cleanfe  and  free  them  of  their  impurities,  and  fo  to  exhale  their 
powers. 

The  ufual  way  of  doing  this  is  by  cohobation,  or  pouring  the 
liquor  diddled  from  the  body,  upon  it  again :  and  repeating  this  as 
often  as  it  is  necefl'ary. 

Ablution  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  though  with  lefs  propriety,  for 
the  wafhing  or  infufing  certain  medicines  in  water,  to  frefhen  them, 
and  diflblve  their  falts. 

Ablution,  with  phyflcians,  is  either  the  wafhing  of  any  external 
part  by  bathing,  or  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  by  diluting  liquors. 

ABOARD,  in  fea  language,  the  infideof  a  fhip  :  hence,  any  per- 
fon  who  enters  a  fhip,  is  faid  to  go  aboard. 

To  fall  aboard ,  is  to  llrike  at  or  encounter  another  fhip,  when  one 
or  both  are  in  motion  ;  or  to  be  driven  upon  each  other  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  or  current. 

Aboard  the  main  tack,  denotes  the  order  to  draw  a  fail,  called  the 
main  tack,  or  fail,  which  is  done  by  drawing  the  lower  corner  of  the 
main  fail  down  to  the  cheftree. 

ABOIT,  cerufs,  or  white  lead. 

ABOLISHING,  fignifies  deftroying.  See  the  next  article. 

ABOLITION,  Abolishing,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£t  of 
deflroying  a  thing,  or  reducing  it  to  nothing. 

In  our  laws,  the  Abolition  of  a  law,  ftatute,  or  cuftom,  is  the  an¬ 
nulling,  abrogating,  or  repealing  it. 

The  leave  given  by  a  prince,  or  judge,  to  a  criminal  accufer,  to 
defift  from  farther  profecution  of  the  accufed,  is  peculiarly  called 
Abolition.  See  25  H.  8.  c.  21. 

Abolition  is  particularly  ufed,  among  civilians,  for  remitting  the 
punifhment  of  a  crime.  In  this  fenfe  abolition  is  a  lower  fpecies  of 
amnefty,  which  takes  off  the  punilhment,  but  not  the  infamy :  Ubcrat, 
fed  notat. 

Abolition  is  alfo  particularly  ufed,  among  Roman  lawyers,  for  the 
annulling  a  profecution,  or  legal  accufation,  by  erafing  the  circum- 
Itances  from  the  memory,  fo  as  no  farther  profecution  may  enfue. 

Abolition  in  this  fenfe  differs  from  amnefty,  and  oblivion  ;  becaufe 
in  the  former,  the  accufation  might  be  renewed,  even  by  the  fame 
profecutor,  which  in  the  latter  was  extinguifhed  for  ever. 

Within  thirty  days  after  a  public  abolition,  the  fame  accufer,  by  the 
prince’s  licence,  was  allowed  to  renew'  the  charge  ;  after  a  private  abo¬ 
lition,  another  accufer  might  renew  it,  but  the  fame  could  not. 

Abolition  of  this  kind  is  either  granted  in  favour  of  the  accufed,  or 
of  the  accufer  ;  and  is  either  public,  being  granted  by  the  prince  or 
fenate,  on  occaftons  of  public  rejoicing,  victory,  and  congratulation  ; 
or  private,  filed  for  to  the  prefident  or  judge,  by  one  of  the  parties  : 
frequently  by  the  accufer  himfelf,  who,  after  having  embarked  in  the 
profecution,  by  fubferibing  his  name  to  the  charge,  could  not  by  the 
Turpilian  fenatus-confult.  othervvife  defiff,  without  incurring  infamy. 
The  accufer,  therefore,  on  fuch  occafions,  would  petcre  abolitioncm  ; 
that  is,  move  for  an  abolition:  which  was  only  granted,  on  his  fnewing 
fair  and  honeft  motives  for  withdrawing  the  charge  ;  viz.  inadvertency, 
youth,  warmth,  or  the  like  :  nor  w-as  it  granted  without  the  confent 
of  the  accufed  ;  or  if  the  accufation  appeared  to  have  been  utterly 
falfe,  or  malicious,  &c. 

With  refpeifl  to  the  accufed,  the  charge  aguinff  him  was  alfo  alo- 
lijhedby  the  death  of  the  accufer,  or  his  being  incapacitated  from  pro- 
fecuting  by  reafon  of  ficknefs,  or  the  like. — An  a£tion  of  injury  was 
abolifjcd  by  diffimulation  :  a  fentence  of  condemnation,  by  indulgence. 

Abolition  was  alfo  ufed  for  expunging  a  perfon’s  name  out  of  the 
public  lift  of  the  accufed,  hung  up  in  the  treafury.  This  was  called 
abolere  nomen  ;  and,  like  the  former,  was  either  public,  as  that  under 
Auguftus,  when  all  the  names,  which  had  long  hung  up,  were  ex¬ 
punged  at  once,  or  private,  done  at  the  motion  of  one  of  the  parties. 

It  appears  by  feveral  laws  in  the  Theodofian  code,  that  an  abolition 
of  debts  was  fometimes  granted  the  debtors  to  the  fifeus.  We  have  a 
medal  ot  the  emperor  Adrian,  wherein  that  prince  is  reprefented  (land¬ 
ing  with  a  feeptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right  ; 
with  which  he  fets  fire  to  feveral  papers  in  prefence  of  the  people,  who 
teftify  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  lifting  up  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
The  legend  is,  Reliqua  vetcra  H.  S.  nummis  abolita. 

ABOLLA,  in  antiquity,  a  warm  kind  of  garment,  linen  or  doubled, 
ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  chiefly  out  of  the  city,  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  camp. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed,  as  fome  imagine,  from  bulla,  on  a 
fuppofition  that  this  veftment  was  garnifhed  with  thofe  ornaments 
called  bull d.  Others,  denying  this  circumftance,  derive  it  from  the 
Greek  auGoM,  of  me iSoO.n,  amitlus,  clsathing. 

The  form,  ufe,  kinds,  &c.  of  this  garment  have  been  very  differ¬ 
ently  deferibedby  critics  and  antiquarians.  Papias  makes  it  a  fpecies 
of  the  toga,  or  gown  ;  but  Nonius,  and  many  others,  a  fpecies  of  the 
pallium,  or  cloak. 

The  abolla  feems  rather  to  have  flood  oppofed  to  toga,  which  was  a 
garment  of  peace,  as  the  abolla  was  of  war  ;  at  lead  they  are  placed 
in  this  oppolite  light  by  Varro  and  Martial. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomasum,  or  Abomasium,  in  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy',  the  name  of  the  fourth  ftomach  of  a  bead,  that  ruminates  or 
chews  the  cud.  See  the  articles,  Ruminant  and  Rumination. 
No.  2.  Vol.  I. 
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Beads  that  chew  the  cud  are  found  to  have  four  ftoma'chs  ;  viz.  the 
rumen ,  or  rnagnus  venter,  or  ftomach,  properly  fo  called  ;  the  reticulum, 
omafus,  and  abomafus,  The  abomujus,  properly  called  the  maw,  is  the 
lalt  of  the  four ;  being  the  place  wheftin  the  chyle  is  formed,  and 
from  which  the  food  defeends  immediately  into  the  inteftines.  It  is 
full  of  a  fort  of  leaves,  like  the  omajus',  but  its  leaves  have  this  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that  befide  the  membranes  they  confift  of,  they  contain  a  great 
number  of  glands,  not  found  in  any  of  the  firft. 

In  the  abomafus  of  calves  and  iambs  the  runnet,  or  earning,  is 
formed,  wherewith  houfewives  curdle  their  milk. 

ABOMINAT.  ION,  a  term  ufed  in  feripture  with  regard  to  the 
Hebrews,  who,  being  fhepherds,  are  faid  to  have  been  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  the  Egyptians  ;  becaufe  they  facrificed  the  facred  animals  of 
that  people,  as  oxen,  goats,  fheep,  Sec.  which  the  Egyptians  efteem- 
ed  as  abominations,  or  thing  unlawful.  The  term  is  alfo  applied  in 
the  facred  writings  to  idolatry  and  idols,  becaule  the  worfhip  of 
idols  is  in  itfslf  an  abominable  thing;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ce¬ 
remonies  obferved  by  idolators  were  always  attended  with  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  other  odious  and  abominable  atftions.  The  abomination  of 
deflation,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  is  fuppofed  to  imply  the  lla- 
tue  ot  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Ajitiochus  Epiphanes  caufied  to  be 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  And  the  abomination  of  deflation, 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelifts,  fignifies  the  enfigns  of  the  Romans, 
during  the  laft  liege  of  jerufalem  by  Titus,  on  which  the  figures  of 
their  gods  and  emperors  were  embroidered,  and  placed  upon  the  tem¬ 
ple  alter  it  was  taken. 

ABORIGINES,  or  Aborigf.nes,  in  geography,  a  name  fome¬ 
times  given  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  or  thofe  who 
had  their  original  therein  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  colonies,  or  new 
races  of  inhabitants,  derived  from  different  countries. 

The  term  Aborigines  is  famous  in  antiquity. — Though  now  an  ap¬ 
pellative,  it  was  originally  a  proper  name,  given  only  to  a  certain 
people  of  Italy  ;  and  both  the  tealon  and  origin  of  it  are  greatly  dis¬ 
puted  among  the  learned. 

Aborigines  then  denoted  a  nation  in  Italy,  which  inhabited  the 
ancient  Latium,  now  called  Romania  or  Campagna  di  Roma. 

The  Aborigines,  in  this  fenfe,  are  diftinguiihed  from  the  Janigenre, 
who,  according  to  the  falfe  Berofus,  inhabited  the  country  before  them; 
from  the  Siculi,  whom  they  expelled  ;  from  the  Grecians,  whofc  de- 
feendants  they  were;  from  the  Latins,  whofe  name  they  aflumed, 
after  their  union  with  jEneas  and  the  Trojans;  and,  laftly,  from 
the  Aufonii,  Volfci,  Oenotrii,  &c.  neighbouring  nations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  much  difputed  whence  this  people  came  by  the  appellation, 
whether  (x)  as  belonging  to  any  of  the  fpecies  of  the  Aborigines, 
above  recited  ;  or  (2)  from  their  having  been  aberrigines,  i.  e.  wan¬ 
derers  ;  or,  (3)  from  their  inhabiting  the  mountains ;  or  on  any 
other  account. 

Firft,  St.  Jerom  fays,  they  were  fo  called,  as  being  abfque  origine, 
the  primitive  planters  of  the  country  after  the  flood.  Dion.  Halicar- 
nafT.  accounts  for  the  name,  as  denoting  them  the  founders  of  the 
race  of  inhabitants  of  that  country:  others,  think  them  fo  called  as 
being  originally  Arcadians,  who  claimed  to  be  earth-born,  and  not 
defeended  from  any  people.  Secondly,  Aurelius  Viftor  fuggefts  an¬ 
other  opinion,  viz.  that  they  were  called  Aborigines,  i.  c.  Aberrigines, 
from  ah,  fro?n,  and  errare,  to  wander  ;  as  having  been  before  a  wan¬ 
dering  people;  to  which  opinion  Feftus  gives  fome  credit.  It  is 
added,  that  Pelafgians,  another  name  fometimes  given  them,  is  of 
the  fame  import,  and  denotes  vagabonds,  like  cranes.  Thirdly, 
Paufanias  rather  thinks  they  were  thus  called,  aero  oqzw,  from  moun¬ 
tains  ;  which  opinion  feems  confirmed  by  Virgil,  who,  lpeaking  of 
Saturn,  the  legiilator  of  his  people,  fays: 

Is  genus  indocile,  ac  dfperfum  rnontibus  altis 
Compofuit,  legefquc  dedit. 

“  He  minds  untaught,  difpers’d  on  mountains  high, 

“  Compos'd,  and  gave  them  wholefome  laws.” 

ABORTION,  in  phyfic,  is  a  fpaftnodico-convulfive  motion  of 
the  uterus,  hy  which  an  immature  and  dead  foetus  is  violently  ex¬ 
cluded  before  the  natural  time,  and  is  generally  preceded  with  an 
enormous  flux  of  blood. 

Abortion,  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we  popu¬ 
larly  call  inf  carriage ;  the  Latins  abortus',  and  fometimes  abaci  us. 
This  may  happen  at  any  time  of  pregnancy;  but  if  before  the  fe- 
cond  month  alter  conception,  it  is  properly  called  a  falfe  conception, 
or  effluxion. 

Abortion  is  attributed  to  various  caufes  :  Aftruc  tells  us,  that  it  is 
occafioned  by  the  feparation  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus  ;  by  the 
extravafation  of  fome  fluid  ;  by  a  corrugation  of  the  placenta,  &c. 
But  the  mod  ufual  caufes  are,  dillempers,  either  acute  or  chronical  ; 
immoderate  evacuations,  all  ftrong  paifions,  violent  exercifes,  frights, 
lifting  of  weights,  weaknefs  from  any  cattle  whatever,  fuluels  of 
blood,  ftimulating  medicines,  offenfive  finells,  exceflive  ufe  of  venery, 
and,  in  general,  any  thing  which  tends  to  promote  the  menfes.  But 
the  tfioft  frequent  caufes  of  abortion  are  either  too  great  a  ftrufture,  or 
laxity  of  the  uterus,  which  are  more  particularly  pointed  out  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates. 

Solon  and  Lycurgus,  the  ancient  Greek  iegiflators,  prohibited  the 
pratftice  of  creating  abortion.  Whether  or  no  it  was  permitted  among 
the  Romans,  has  been  much  difputed,  between  two  learned  mo¬ 
dern  civilians.  It  is  certain  the  practice,  which  was  by  them  called 
vifeeribus  vim  inferre,  was  frequent  enough  :  but  whether  there  was 
any  penalty  on  it,  before  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antonine,  is  the 
queftion. 

Noodt,  who  maintains  the  negative,  farther  aflerts,  that  thofe 
princes  only  made  it  criminal  in  orfe  particular  cafe  ;  viz.  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman’s  pratftifing  it  out  of  refentment  agalaft  her  hufbajid,  in 
order  to  defraud  him  of  the  comfort  of  children  ;  this  was  ordered  to 
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bepunifhcd  by  a  temporary  exile:  Ji  qua  pragnansyimyifceribus  fit's 
intulerit  tie  inimico  marito  filium  procrearet,  temporali  exilio  coercealut . 
JHc  adds,  that  there  was  no  general  prohibition  of  the  practice  be¬ 
fore  Gratian  and  Valens.  It  is  true,  we  find  in  Cicero  an  ear  ler 
inftance  of  a  woman  punifhed  tor  this  fadf;  but  it  was  in  Milena, 
a  country  not  under  Rogian  government. 

Bynkerfhocck,  however,  denies  that  a  woman  was  allowed  to 
drink  the  pscuium  abmiionis,  impune  ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that 
the  womb  was  the  hufband’s  property,  who  was  declared,  by  the 
laws,  the  foie  cuflos  of  it ;  to  prevent  his  being  impoied  on  in  the 
children  he  was  to  bring  up.  But  then  this  docs  not  alrecx  women 
who  had  been  impregnated  by  others  than  their  hufbands.  _ 

The  foundation  on  which  the  pradfice  of  creating  abortion,  is  aid 
to  have  been  allowed,  was,  that  the  foetus  while  in  utero  was  re¬ 
puted  as  a  part  of  the  mother;  ranked  as  one  of  her  own  viieera, 
over  which  (he  had -the  fame  power  as  over  the  relt :  befides  that 
it  was  not  reputed  as  a  man,  homo;  nor  to  be  alive,  otherwife  than 
as  a  vegetable ;  confequently,  the  crime  amounted  to  little  more 
than  that  of  plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree.  V.  Juven.  oat.  6. 
v.  ,500.  Senec.  Confolat.  ad  Helviam  Matrem,  c.  16.  1  his  1  a  ft 

cited  author  reprefents  it  as  a  peculiar  glory  of  Helvia,  that  (lie  had 
never  like  other  women,  whofe  chief  iludy  is  their  beauty  and 
fliape,  deltroyed  the  foetus  in  her  womb. 

Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  Auguflin,  among 
other  primitive  fathers,  declaimed  loudly  againft  the  practice  as 
virtual  murder.  Several  councils  have  declared  againft  it,  yet  we 
are  told  that  the  modern  Romifh  ccclefiaftical  laws  allow  of  difpen-  • 
fations  for  it.  Egane  mentions  the  rates  at  which  a  difpeniation 
for  it  may,  be  obtained. 

Artificial  abortion  is  chiefly  pradifed  by  women  and  nurfes,  but 
rarely  by  phyficians,  who  in  feme  countries  are  not  admitted  to  the 
profeflion  without  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates,  in  the  oath  he  would 
have  enjoined  on  all  phyficians,  includes  their  not  giving  the  peffus 
abortivus ,  though  elfewhere  he  gives  the  formal  proceis,  whereby  he 
himfelf  procured  a  maid  to  mifearry.  "I  he  time  for  it  is  prefently 
after  impregnation  ;  at  leaft  within  the  third  or  fourth  month  ofgef- 
tation.  The  manner  of  effetfting  it  is  chiefly  by  medicines  of  the 
purgative  and  deobftruent  kind  :  Roman  authors  fpeak  of  the  pocu- 
ium  abort ionis,  ox  abortive  draught,  frequent  among  them.  External 
violences  are  alfo  fometimes  had  recourle  to ;  as  leaping  from  a  ftool, 
prescribed  by  Hippocrates:  obftinate  fallings,  and  vehement  evacu¬ 
ations,  have  been  frequently  pradifed  for  the  fame  end. — Yet  all  the 
powers  of  medicine  often  fail  to  procure  abortion,  by  reafon  of  the 
naturally  clofe  contradion  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus;  wrhich  has 
been  known  to  hold  out  againft  the  molt  malignant  fevers,  dyfente- 
ries,  falivations,  and  the  like;  againft  the  ltrongeft  aperients  and 
evacuants;  againft  diftilled  oils  of  juniper,  favin,  fuccinum;  againft 
large  quantities  of  crocus  metallorum,  artemifia,  myrrh,  mercury,  the 
farina  of  mufeus  ternftris,  &c.  But  the  mold  fatal  method  is  by 
pundures  of  the  uterus,  with  a  pointed  inftrument  for  the  purpofe  ; 
too  often  ufed  among  us,  and  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Patin  mentions  a  midwife  hanged  at  Paris,  for  killing  a  foetus  in 
the  womb,  by  running  a  ftilletto  or  kind  of  bodkin,  up  the  vagina, 
through  the  orifice  of  the  uterus;  by  which  a  mifearriage  was  pro¬ 
cured,  but  with  fuchill  fuccefs,  that  the  mother  was  l’eized  with 
convulfions,  and  died  miferably.  The  criminal  confcfled  fhe  had 
treated  many  before  in  the  fame  manner,  with  a  good  effed.  Our 
own  age  and  country  affords  a  parallel  inftance,  a  woman  having 
been  a  few  years  ago  executed  among  us  for  the  fame  ad. 

Tertullian  has  a  paflage,  which  fhew'S  the  fame  was  pradifed  in 
thofe  days  ;  eji  etiam  ceneum  fpiculum,  quo  jugulatio  ipfa  dirigitur  cccco 
latrocimo  inQguoipanirw  appellant,  utique  viventis  infantis  peremptorium. 
1  he  operation,  conlidering  the  tendernefs  of  the  part,  mull  be  of 
the  utmoft  danger.  Brendelius  gives  a  relation  of  what  he  obferved 
in  difleding  a  girl  at  Norimberg,  in  1714,  who  died  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  Ihe  had  performeu  on  herfelf:  the’neck  of  the  uterus 
appeared  exceedingly  diftended,  the  veffels  lacerated  ajid  mortified, 
the  uterus  itfelf  inflamed  and  putrified,  &c. 

Abortion  may  be  produced  by  whatever  immediately  affeds  the 
child,  the  placenta,  the  membrane,  or  the  mother.  The  figns  of 
approaching  abortion  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  natural  birth.  In  both 
cafes  there  is  a  fhivering  and  coldnefs  ;  a  prefling  pain  in  the  loins, 
extending  itfelf  to  the  pelvis ;  afterwards  it  proceeds  to  the  os  faerum , 
coxendrix,  and  groin,  with  a  lironger  puliation  of  the  arteries  ;  the 
os  uteri  is  moift  and  relaxed,  and  a  water  like  the  waffling  of  flefh 
breaks  forth.  Particularly  in  an  abortion  there  is  pure  blood  with 
clots  in  a  pretty  large  quantity,  with  great  weaknefs;  fometimes 
fainting,  and  on  the  third  day  the  foetus  is  expelled.  There  often 
proceeds  a  fudden  rigour  and  horror,  with  laflitude,  inappetence, 
naulea,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  pain  in  the  loins,  a  heavy  pain 
about  the  pubes,  and  the  genital  parts  are  cold.  The  greater  the 
foetus  is  the  more  fharp  are  the  fpafms,  and  the  pains  and  fymp- 
toms  as  well  as  the  danger  are  greater.  Hoffman. 

1  he  forerunners  of  an  abortion  are  a  pain  in  the  loins,  or  rather 
in  the  bottom  of  the  uterus;  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  inward  part  of 
the  thighs;  flight  fhiyering  between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin;  the 
belly,  from  being  eminent  and  pointed  about  the  navel,  becomes 
flat  and  deprefl'ed  ;  the  infantis  motionlefs  ;  the  breafts  fubfide  and 
become  flaccid  ;  a  fmall  flux  of  blood  orferum  oozes  from  the  ute¬ 
rus,  and  is  iuceeeded  by  an  efflux  of  the  waters  flooding,  &c.  with 
acute  cholic  pains  in  the  uterus  from  it’s  convulfive  contradlion  • 
pam  about  the  os  pubis  and  os  faerum,  from  the  falling  down  of 
the  *oetus  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  ;  a  defire  of  going  to  ftool ; 
then  tohow  weaknefs,  convulfive  contractions  by  confent  of  parts, 
a  fyncope,  and  other  fymptoms. 

Abci  non  is  dangerous  where  the  time  of  pregnancy  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  lo  that  the  foetus  mult  be  large,  where  the  caufe  is  very 
violent,  01  the  patient  ftrongly  convulled,  and  where  a  large  haft- 
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morrhage  precedes,  orenfues,  or  the  foetus  is  putrefied,  &c.  Under 
other  ciremltances  it  rarely  proves  mortal. 

Abortion  is  alfo  ufed,  fomewhat  abufivelv,  for  a  foetus,  whieli 
dying  in  the  womb,  continues  there  beyond  the  natural  term  ; 
fometimes  feveral  years,  and  even  during  the  whole  life  qf  the 
mother. 

To  prevent  Abortion.  See  the  article  Miscarriage. 

Abortion,  among  gardeners,  fruits  produced  too  early,  and 
w'hich  never  arrive  at  maturity. 

ABORTIVE  is  in  general  applied  to  whatever  comes  before  it’s 
due  time,  or  before  it  has  arrived  at  it’s  maturity  and  perfection  ; 
or  to  a  defign  which  mifearries. 

Abortive  Flux,  fluxus  abortivus,  is  fometimes  ufed,  among  the 
ancients,  as  fynonimous  with  abortion  or  effluxion';  viz.  where 
the  embryo  lofes  it’s  hold,  and  flips  away.  In  this  cafe  the  eaglc- 
ftoneis  celebrated  for  flopping  abortive  fluxes;  for  w'hich  end  it  was 
to  be  hung  to  the  arm,  Jiibnepus  [pern  uteri  defendit  a  fluxibus  abortivis. 
See  the  article ,/Etites. 

Abortive  fluxes  are  chiefly  underflood  by  modern  phyficians  to  be 
a  kind  of  haemorrhages,  which  fometimes  precede,  and  bring  on 
abortion;  at  other  times  burft  forth  in  the  act  of  exclufion.  .The 
caufe  is  a  violent  reparation  of  the  fecundines  from  the  uterus; 
which  may  arife  from  a  vehement  fit  of  paflion,  or  motion  of  the 
body,  a  fall,  fright,  or  the  like.  Thunder,  lightning,  hot  liquor, 
too  liberal  ufe  of  deobftruents,  or  the  navel-jftring  being  too  fnort? 
fometimes  occafion  an  abortive  haemorrhage. 

Abortive  Corn,  a  diflemper  incident  to  corn,  mentioned  by,  M'. 
Tillet,  and  fufpeCted  to  be  occafioned  by  infedfs.  It  appears,  long, 
before  harveft,  and  may  be  knowm  by  a  deformity  of  the  ftalk,  th£ 
leaves,  the  ear,  and  even  the  grain  itfelf. 

Abortive  Filium  is  made  of  the  fkin  of  an  abortive  calf. 

ABRA,  a  filver  coin  in  Poland,  and  worth  about  one  Englifh 
fhilling.  It  is  current  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  Cdnftantino- 
plc,  Aftracan,  Smyrna,  and  Grand  Cairo,  and  is  valued  at  onei 
fourth  of  the  Holland’s  dollar,  or  aflam. 

ABRACADABRA,  a  magic  word,  recommended  by  Serenus 
Sammonicus,  fuppofedto  have  the  virtue  of  a  charm  or  amulet,  in 
curing  agues,  and  preventing  other  difeafes,  particularly  the  fever 
called  by  the  phyficians  hcemitrateeus. 

To  have  this  effedft,  the  word  mull  be  written  on  paper,  and  re¬ 
peated,  as  in  the  example  below,  omitting  each  time  the  laft  letter 
in  the  former,  fo  that  the  whole  may  form  a  kind  of  inverted  cone, 
in  which  there  is  this  property,  that  w’hich  way  foever  the  letters 
be  taken,  beginning  from  the  apex,  and  afeending  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  they  make  the  fame  word,  or,  as  fomc  will  have  it,  the 
fame  fentinient,  as  is  found  in  the  firlt  whole  line. 

ABRACADABRA' 
ABRACADABR. 
ABRACADAB 
AB'RACADA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 
A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A  * 

A  B  R  . 

A  B 

A  ‘  :  •; 

According  to  Julius  Africanus,  another  ancient  writer,  the  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  in  the  fame  manner  will  do. 

ABRAHAMIANS,  or  Abrahamites,  a  fed!  of  heretics,  who 
renewed  the  error  of  the  Paulicians. 

Thefe  fedtaries  took  their  name  from  that  of  their  leader  Abra¬ 
ham,  a  native  of  Antioch,  by  the  Arabs  called  Ibrahim,  whence 
alfo  the  name  Ibrahimiah,  given  by  them  to  this  fedt.  The  Abra- 
’ humans  arofe  about  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century,  and  were  fup- 
prefi'ed  by  the  vigilance  of  Cyriacus,  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

Abrahamites  is  alfo  ufed,  in  church  hiftory,  to  denote  a 
party  of  monks,  who  wrere  exterminated  by  Theophil us. 

ABRAMIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Bellonius  and 
others,  to  th e  cyprinus  latus,  or  bream. 

ABRASA,  ulcers  attended  with  abrafion  of  part  of  the  fubltance  ; 
or  ulcers,  where  the  fkin  is  fo  t.ender  and  lax,  as  to  be  fubjedt  to 
abrafion,  or  wearing  away. 

ABRASAXAS,  an  amulet  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  See  Abraxas. 

ABRASION,  is  fometimes  ufed,  among  medicinal  writers,  for 
the  adt  of  wearing  away  the  natural  mucus  w'hich  covers  the  mem¬ 
branes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  by 
fharp  corrofive  medicines  or  humours. 

Abrasion  alfo  lignifies  a  fhaving  away,  or  rubbing  ofFa  luper- 
ficial  exulceration. 

Abrasion  alfo  implies,  in  phyfic,  a  fuperficial  exulceration  of 
the  membranous  parts,  attended  with  the  lofs  of  fubftance.  Thus 
there  is  faid  to  be  an  abrafion  of  the  inteftines,  when  the  external 
membrane  is  ulcerated,  and.  minute  parts  of  it  are  voided  with  the 
excrement.  This  is  too  often  the  effedt  ofdraftic  purges,  and  can 
only  he  relieved  by  emollients  capable  of  blunting  the  fpicuke  of 
luch  medicines. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Latin  ah  and  rado,  to  fhave ,  or 
f  crape  off. 

ABKAUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fomc  writers  to 
a  fpecies  of  red  clay,  ufed  in  England  bv  the  cabinet-makers,  See. 
to  give  a  red  colour  to  new  mahogany  wood  ;  we  have  it  from  the 
Ifle  of  W lght,  but  it  is  alfo  found  in  Italy  and  Germany. 

ABRAXAS,  a  barbarous  and  myftical  word,  denoting  a  powrer 
which  presides  over  three  hundred  and  lixty-five  others,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  in  the  year. 

Abraxas  is  a  word  of  obfeure  origin,  framed  by  ancient  here¬ 
tics 
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tics  as  fhould  feem  for  quaintnefs  fake:  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  tech¬ 
nically  compounded  of  the  Greek  letters,  conlidered  as  numeral 
characters  ;  according  to  the  cuftum  of  the  Grecians) .  who  exoref- 
fed  their  numbers  by  letters  oi  the  alphabet ;  the  values  ot  which  in 
the  prefent  words  hand  thus  :  A  i,  B  2,  P  ioo,  A  i,  a  60,  A  i, 
2  200  ;  which  added  together  make  the  number  365. 

The  word  is  ufually  written  among  modern  authors,  abraxas, 
though  as  fome  hold,  by  a  corrupt  tranfpofitiem  of  the  letters  2  and 
S,  for  abrajax ,  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  on 
ancient  hones.  Irenteus  indeed  has  abraxas,  but  the  reafon  may 
be,  that  the  chapter  in  which  the  word  occurs  is  only. extant  in 
Latin  ;  fo  that  though  it  be  in  Greek  characters,  the  orthography 
isofLatin  copyilts  or tranllators. — In  ftriclnefs  the  word  ought  to 
be  written  in  Greek  characters  ABPACAS ;  fincc,  beiides  that  the 
inventors  of  it  fpoke  that  language,  the  word,  when  written  in  the 
Latin  character,  does  not  contain  the  number  365.  Hence  a  farther 
error  in  molt  books,  wherein  the  word  occurs  in  the  fmaller  or  run¬ 
ning  character,  on  account  of  the  Greek  ligma  ;  which  having  in 
ancient  inferiptions  the  fame  figure  with  the  Latin  C,  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  Roman  C  initead  ot  S  ;  whence  abraeax  for  abrajax. 

In  the  Bafilidi&n  theology  abraxas  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
the  fupreme  God,  as  fuppofed  to  contain  the  values  or  powrers  of 
365  dependent  deities.  But  abraxas  was  properly  the  principle  of 
.the  Gnoftic  hierarchy,  the  fpring  from  whence  their  plurality  of 
sons  arofe.  From  abraxas  proceeded  the  primogenial  mind  ;  from 
the  primogenial  mind  the  logos,  or  word;  from  the  word,  phrone- 
fis  or  prudence;  from  prudence,  fophia  and  dynamis,  or  wifdom 
and  itrength  ;  and  from  thefe  two  proceeded  principalities,  and 
powers,  and  angels;  and  from  thefe,  other  angels,  to  the  number 
of  365,  the  regents  or  intelligences  of  fo  many  celeltial  orbs. 

The  Bafilidians,  who  pals  tor  the  authors  ot  the  dijeiplina  arcani, 
and  the  Platonic  trinity,  are  fufpedted  among  Chriitians  of  fome 
meaning  hill  deeper,  and  more  myherious  in  their  abraxas. 

Several  have  even  fufpedted  fomething  of  the  gofpel  trinity  in¬ 
volved  in  this  word :  which  they  explain  by  fuppoling  it  compounded 
of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words,  ab,  ben,  romh,  q.  d. 
father,  fon,  andfpirit.  Wendelin,  canon  of  Tournay,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Harduin,  have  given  more  precife  .explications  of  the  word 
according  to  this  fyftem.  The  former  makes  it  hand  for  pater,  fid  us, 
fpiritus  fandlus,  Jalus  a  ligno  ;  the  latter  improving  fomewhat  on  the 
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M.  de  Beaufobre  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  difeoverthe  true 

meaning  of  the  word  Abraxas .  “  I  believe  (fays  that  ingenious 

writer)  that  abraxaj,  or  abrajax,  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words;  the  firh  is  05,  which  has  divers  hgniheations,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  beautiful  and  magnificent ,  and  is  an  epithet 
or  attribute  of  the  god  IAil,  as  we  find  in  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  re¬ 
lated  by  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  1.  1.  17. — The  other  Greek  word, 
of  which  abrajax  is  compofed,  is  either  2AF2,  which  is  often  ufed 
by  Homer,  and  fignifies  to  Javc,  or  to  cure  ;  or  2A,  which  implies 
lafety  or  health.  Thus  abrajax  literally  fignifies,  “  the  beautiful, 
the  magnificent  Saviour;  he  who  cures  difeales,  and  preferves  us 
from  them.” 

Abraxas  is  ufed  among  antiquaries  for  a  fpecies  of  graven  gem, 
on  which  the  word  abraxas  is  ufually  inferibed  ;  fuppofed  to  have 
been  worn  by  the  ancient  Gnoftics,  Bafilidians,  and  Carpocratians, 
as  an  amulet  or  talifman  againfi  difeafes. 

In  this  fen k.  Abraxas  is  fynonimous  with  Bafilidian  done,  a  name 
by  which  fome  authors  call  thefe  antiques;  or  abraxean  Jlone,  as 
they  are  denominated  by  others.  Abraxafcs  are  of  divers  figures 
and  fizes  ,  fometimes  in  that  of  rings  to  be  worn  on  the  finger  : 
in  which  form  they  were  fuppofed  of  great  efficacy  for  driving  away 
flies.  They  are  frequent  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  :  a  collection 
of  them,  as  complete  as  poffible,  has  been  much  defired  by  feveral. 
There  is  a  fine  one  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  has  occa- 
fioned  much  inquiry.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  third  century ;  mofi 
of  them  feem  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  whence  they  become  of 
confiderable  ufe  for  explaining  the  antiquities  of  that  country. — 
Macarius,  Chifflet,  and  Capello,  have  written  exprelsly  on  abrax- 
ajes:  the  two  former  have  given  explications  of  a  great  number 
ot  thefe  (tones  ;  the  laft,  figures  only,  without  explications.  The 
former  are  reproached  with  excefs  of  conjectures  and  erudition  ; 
the  latter  with  puzzling  the  reader  with  mere  riddles:  there  is  ftill 
room  for  fomething  better  on  the  fubject. 

Sometimes  abraxafes  have  no  other  infeription  befide  the  word  ; 
but  more  ufually  fome  fymbol  of  the  Bafilidian  god.  Befide 
which,  we  fometimes  find  other  marks  and  words  adjoined  ;  as  the 
names  of  faints,  angels,  Bafilidian  virtues,  apoftles,  and  the  inef¬ 
fable  name  Jehovah  itfelf,  cither  at  length,  or  in  the  abbreviature 
IAf2  ;  fometimes  the  words  aa£ao9  ASovai,  or  the  names  of  other 
gods;  as  Mithras,  orMithral;  Sol;  Avot/£ij  ;  eij  Zei/j  wij ;  and 
the  like.  Sometimes  Ifis  fitting  on  a  lotus,  or  Apis  lurrounded 
with  ffars  ;  fometimes  monfirous  compolitions  of  animals,  obfeene 
images,  Phalli  and  Ithyphalli. 

1  he  graving  of  abraxafes  is  not  uniform,  rarely  good;  the  re- 
verfe,  on  which  is  the  w'ord,  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  of  a  lower 
and  a  more  modern  tafte  than  the  face.  The  characters  are  ufually 
Greek,  fometimes  Hebrew,  Coptic,  orHctrurian;  and  fometimes 
ot  a  mongrel  kind,  forged  as  Ihould  feem  on  purpofe  to  make  their 


import  impenetrable,  It  is  difpeted,  wdiether  or  no  the  Veronica 
of  Montreuil,  or  the  Granite  obelifk,  mentioned’  by  Gori,  be 
abraxafes. 

ABREAST,  a  marine  term,  expreffing  the  fituation  of  two  or 
more  fhips,  that  lie  with  their  tides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their 
head^  equally  advanced.  In  an  attack,  purfuit,  or  retreat  at  lea, 
the  fquadrons  or  divifions  of  a  fleet  are  often  obliged  to  vary  their 
pofitions,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferve  a  proper  regularity,  by  fai’ing 
in  right  or  curved  lines.  When  the  line  of  battle  at  fea  is  formed 
abreaji,  the  whole  fquadron  advances  uniformly,  the  fhips  being 
equally  diflant  from,  and  parallel  to  each  other  ;  fo  that  the  length 
of  each  fhip  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  extent  of  the  fquadron, 
or  line  abreaji.  See  fyflem  of  Navigation  under  Line. 

Abreast  within  the foip,  implies  on  a  line  with  the  beam,  or  by 
the  fide  of  an  objeCt  aboard.  See  the  article  Abaft. 

ABRIC,  an  eafiern  term  denoting  fulphur. 

ABRIDGING,  in  literature,  fignifies  the  flattening,  epitomiz¬ 
ing,  or  abbreviating  any  book,  matter,  or  thing. 

Abridcinc-,  in  algebra,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  reducing  a 
compound  problem,  or  equation,  to  a  more  fimplc  form  of  expref- 
lion,  by  represent ing  all  the  known  quantities  of  the  fame,  by  one 
tingle  letter.  See  Problem,  Equation,  and  Expression. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mind’s  being  diftraCh  d  with  attending  to 
known  quantities,  concerning  which  nothing  farther  is  required, 
and  to  keep  the  attention  entire  for  the  reit,  mathematicians  ufed 
to  abridge  their  equations,  by  expreffing  all  the  knowm  qualities  of 
the  lame  term,  by  a  tingle  letter. — For  an  infiance  :  to  abridge  the 
equation 

x3 — axxj-abx — abc=zz6 
— b  -f -ac 
~ — c  -j -be 

All  the  known  quantities  a— b — c of  thefecond  term  are  fuppofed 
equal  to  one  lingle  letter  — n:  all  the  known  quantities  -\-ubfi-ac 
-\-bc  ot  the  third  term,  eqjjal  to  another  letter  -{-/>.•  and  all  the 
known  qantities — abc  of  the  fourth  term,  equal  to  a  fingle  letter 
—  q  By  which  means  we  have  *3 — nxx-fpx — qz=s 0,  inftead 
of  the  equation  propofed. 

An  equation  thus  abridged,  is  called  a  formula.  See  Formula. 

ABRIDGMENT,  a  fummary,  or  contraction  of  a  difeourfe ; 
wherein  the  lets  material  things  being  more  briefly  infilled  on,  the 
whole  is  brought  into  a  lelier  compafs.  The  art  of  conveying 
much  fentiment  in  few  words,  is  one  of  the  happieft  talents  an  au¬ 
thor  can  be  polfelfed  of. 

Abridgments  of  books  are  numerous;  They  are  ufually  faid  to 
have  had  their  rife  in  times  of  ignorance  ;  to  have  been  one  of 
the  firfi  fruits  of  that  barbarifm,  which  enfued  on  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  and  to  have  been  unknow  n  in  thofe  happy  days, 
when  letters  flourilhed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  yet  we 
have  fome  traces  of  them  in  thofe  times. 

Abridgment,  in  law,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  fhortening 
a  count  or  declaration,  by  fubtraCting  or  omitting  fome  of  the  fub- 
ltancc  of  it. 

Abridgment  of  a  plaint  in  affize. — A  man  is  faid  to  abridge 
his  plaint  in  affize,  or  a  woman  her  demand  in  an  aCtioh  of  dow  er, 
when,  having  put  anv  lands  therein  which  are  not  in  the  tenure 
of  the  tenant  or  defendant ;  and  non-tenure,  or  the  like,  ispleaded 
to  that  land  in  abatement  of  the  w'rit;  they  are  brought  to  abridge , 
i.  e.  to  defill  from,  and  leave  that  parcel  out  of  the  demand;  and 
pray  that  the  tenant  may  anfwer  to  the  reit,  to  which  he  has  not  yet 
pleaded  any  thing.  Though  the  demandant  has  abridged  his  plaint, 
or  demand  ;  yet  the  writ  ltill  remains  good  tor  the  reit.  The' rea¬ 
fon  is,  that  fuch  writs  run  in  general,  and  do  not  fpecify  particulars. 
See  21  H.  8.  c.  3. 

ABRINUNCIATION.  See  the  article  Renunciation. 

ABROCHMENT,  or  Abbrochment,  Abbroccamentum, 
in.fome  ancient  law  writers,  denotes  the  a£t  of  engrofling,  or  buy¬ 
ing  up  commodities,  or  cattle,  by  wholefale,  before  they  come  into 
the  open  market ;  in  order  to  fell  them  off  dear  by  retail,  otherwife 
called  foreltalling.  See  treatife  on  Forestalling. 

ABROGATION,  the  aCt  of  abolifhing,  or  totally  repealing  a 
law',  by  authority  of  the  maker.  '■  A 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  fynonimous  with  abolition,  repeal¬ 
ing,  and  revocation. 

Abrogation  Hands  oppofed  to  rogation  :  it  is  diltinguifhed  from 
derogation,  which  implies  the  taking  away  only  fome  part  of  a  law'  ; 
from  jubrogation,  which  denotes  the  adding  aclaute  to  it;  from  ab¬ 
rogation,  which  implies  the  limiting  or  retraining  it ;  from  difpen- 
fation,  which  only  lets  it  aiide  in  a  particular  inltance;  and  from 
untiquation,  which  is  the  refilling  to  pafs  a  law. 

ABKOHANI,  or  Mallemolli,  the  nameof  a  kind  of  muffin, 
or  clear  white  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  Bengal,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Ealt  Indies;  being  fixteen  French  ells  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  in  length,  and  five  eighths  in  breadth. 

ABKOivUS,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  of  the  Latin  writers, 
for  the  bromus,'  or  avena  fieri lis,  the  wild  oat;  and  by  others,  for 
the  orobus,  or  bitter  vetch.  The  Greeks  originally  ul’ed  the  word, 
and  that  not  only  for  thefe  two  vegetables,  but  in  a  much  larger 
fenfe,  underftandingby  it  any  herb  refembling  the  plants  cultivated 
for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  but  not  efculent. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  method  of  expreffing  the  boiling 
ofpulfe,  or  herbs,  by  words  lignifying  the  wetting  them:  thus  the 
Greeks  expreffed  boiled  things  by  brocha,  fyoxt*,  and  the  Romans 
by  madula.  Virgil  ufes  this  word  for  peas,  and  Plautus  for  all 
elculerit  things  that  were  boiled:  hence  thefe  bafiard  peas  and  oats 
were  called  abrocha,  non  madida,  not  fit  for  boiling  or  eating. 

ABRONO,  in  botany,  a ’name  given  by  Serapion,  and  others, 
to  the  heart-peas  ;  called  alfo  abrugi. 

ABRO.FANUM,  or  Abrotonum  Mas,  male  ebrotanum,  in 
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the  materia  rnedica,  a  plant  well  known  in  England  by  the  name  at 
fou  them  wood.  It  has  fmall  wopdy  brandies ;  numerous  greyifli 
green  leaves,  divided  into  flender  fegments ;  and  fmall  yellow,  naked, 
difcous  flowers,  hanging  downwards  in  clufters,  along  the  tides  of 
the  {talks  and  branches,  See  Southernwood. 

Abrotanum  Fcmineum,  female  abroianum,  the  name  of  a  plant 
called  in  Englifh  lavender-cotton.  It  is  a  bufliy,  fhrubby  plant,  all 
over  hairy,  with  oblong  flender  leaves,  compofed  each  ot.four  rows 
of  little  knobs  fet  along  a  middle  rib  ;  and  naked,  difcous,  yellow 
flowers,  Handing  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  'talks.  "1  his  plant  is  fup- 
pofed  to  agree  in  virtue’  with  the  foregoing  abrotanum,  and  to  be  the 
mod  effectual  of  the  two  as  an  anthelmintic,  or  againlt  worms  ;  but 
they  are  both  chiefly  and  indifferently  ufed  lor  fomentations  ;  they  are 
powerfully  difcutient  and  antifeptic.  4 

ABR.UGI,  heart-peas.  See  the  article  Abrono. 

ABR.US,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a  feed  produced  by 
one  of  the  phafeole,  or  kidney-beans,  and  commonly  called  Angola- 
feeds.  There  are  two  kinds ;  one  the  fize  of  a  pea,  the  other  as  big 
as  a  tare,  both  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  with  a  black  eye.  The  lefler  are 
worn  as  amulets  about  the  necks  of  children. 

ABSCEDENTIA,  in  furgery,  decayed  parts  of  the  body,  which, 
in  a  morbid  Hate,  are  fe  pa  rated  from  the  found,  or  lofe  that  union 
which  was  produced  in  a  natural  Hate  of  health. 

ABSCESS,  in  medicine,  from  abjcedo,  to  depart ;  or,  from  abs, 
and  cedo,  to  retire  :  fo  called,  becaule,  by  the  gathering  of  pus,  or 
matter,  the  parts  which  w’ere  joined  are  now  feparated:  one  part 
recedes  from  another,  to  make  way  for  the  collected  matter,  a  kind 
of  inflammatory  tumour,  containing  purulent  matter,  pent  up  in 
a  flefhy  part,  and  corrupting  and  confuming  the  fibres,  and  other  fub- 
ffance  thereof. 

Abjcefs  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  call  apofietna,  and  the 
Englifh,  impojihum,  or  impoflhumation.  The  proper  feat  of  abfcelfes 
i the  cellular  membrane. 

Almoft  all  abjceffes  are  the  confcquences  of  inflammation.' — The 
ripening  of  abjceffes  is  promoted  by  poultices,  &c. — Abjceffes  are 
opened  either  by  cauffic,  or  incilion  ;  but  the  latter  way  is  preferable 
in  mod  cafes. 

Abjceffes  arife  often  in  women  after  delivery  ;  and  though  dangerous 
in  themfelves,  yet  they  often  appear  to  be  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  that 
gave  rife  to  them. — For  the  cure,  if  they  cannot  be  difcull'ed,  i.  e. 
carried  off  by  proper  artificial  evacuations,  as  phlebotomy,  purging, 
Arc.  with  the  occafional  ufe  of  calomel,  and  gentle  perfpirative  fotu- 
fes,  liniments,  and  cataplafms  ;  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  contrary 
method,  and  they  mud  be  brought  to  fuppuration. 

An  abfcefs  fhould  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  a  hernia,  an 
aneurifm,  and  from  a  varicous  tumour. 

An  Abscess  of  the  anus,  a  large  quantity  of  fat  fills  up  the  cavity 
on  each  fide  of  the  anus,  and  is  the  feat  of  this  diforder  there.  The 
caules  are  various,  as  contufions,  wounds,  inflammations,  &c.  Va¬ 
rious  other  parts  of  the  human  body  are  fubjedt  to  abjceffes;  for  the 
nature,  caufe,  and  treatment  of  which,  fee  Inflammation  and 
Ulcer. 


ABSCISSE,  abfciffh,  in  conics,  a  part  of  the  diameter  or  tranf 
verfe  axis  of  a  conic  fedlion,  intercepted  between  the  vertex  or  font 
other  fixed  point,  and  a  femi-diameter.  See  Conic  JeSfion. 

Such  are  the  lines  A  P,  A  P,  &c.  (fee  Plate  144,  fig.  No.  2 
intercepted  between  the  vertex  A,  and  the  femi-diameter  P  M,  P  M 
See.  which  are  called  abjeiffes,  of  the  Latin  abfcindcre,  to  cut  off;  a 
being  parts  cut  oft  from  the  axis.  Others  call  them Jagittas,  arrows 

In  the  parabola  the  ablcilfe  is  a  third  proportional  to  th tparamete 
and  femiordinate ;  and  the  parameter  a  third  proportional  to  the  ab 
JeiJJe  and  femiordinate. 

ABSCISSION,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  the  orator  flop 
fhort  in  the  middle  of  his  difeourfe  ;  leaving  the  auditor  to  make  th 
inference.  For  an  mflance  :  One  of  her  fex,  age,  and  beauty,  to  b 
feen  alone,  at  fuch  an  hour,  with  a  man  of  his  charadter ! — I  nee 
fay  no  more. 

•  is  a  fpecies  of  ellipfis,  or  fuppreflion. — Scaliger  dij 

tinguifhes  it  from  praecifion,  and  fufpenfion. 

Aftrologers  alfo  fpeak  of  an  abjeiffion  of  the  light  of  a  planet,  b 
another  planet’s  outflripping  it,  and  joining  a  third  before  it.  At 
JciJJton  is  held  a  deterioration. 

Absossioh,  (from  ab  and  ficlndo,  to  cut)  a  term  in  furgery,  to  de 
note  the  adt  of  taking  away  fome  morbid,  or  fuperfluous  part,  by  a 
edged  inftrument.  In  this  fenfe,  abjeiffion  amounts  to  the  fame  wit! 
the  Greek  aoroKoo m.  Qowper  fpeaks  of  the  abjeiffion  of  a  leg  ;  whic 
is  more  properly  called  amputation.  The  abjeiffion  of  the  prabut 
makes  what  we  call  circumcilion.  AbJciJJion  of  the  ears  is  a  kind  c 
legal  pumlhment,  infiidled  for  perjury.  In  fome  countries  they  all 
prattile  abjeiffion  of  the  ruffe  on  traitors  in  an  army,  as  a  difijracefi 
puniihment  reputated  worfe  than  death. 

Abscission  is  more  properly  ufed  for  the  operation  of  cuttin 
away  iome  fofl :  part  of  the  body,  when  depraved,  or  grown  hurtful 
in  which  lenle,  abjeiffion  differs  from  amputation,  in  that  the  latter  i 
ot  a  lolid  or  bony  part,  the  former  of  a  flelhy  or  membranous  one 
yet  they  are  fometimes  confounded. 

We  fay,  the  abjeiffion  of  a  nerve,  lip,  cheek,  or  the  like:  Mi 
whipton  gives  an  inftance  ot  the  abjeiffion  of  a  portion  of  the  inteffint 
not  being  moital. 

ABSCONSA  denoies  a  dark  lantern,  which  the  monks  ufc  at  th 
burial  of  a  decealcd  member. 

lides^k^^’  l*'e  not  l)e*n§  at  a  P'ace  where  a  perfon  qfually  re 

ABSENT,  inlaw,  is  underflood  of  a  perfon  s  quitting  his  habits 
tion,  with  intent  to  evade  the  confequcnces  of  a  fuit  or  action  dt 
pending  agamA  him. 

ABSI  NT  HITES,  Absinthiac,  or  Absinthiated,  fomethin 
tinged  or  tmpiegnated  with  the  virtues  of abfinthium,  or  wormwood 
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Bartholin  mentions  a  woman  whofe  milk  was  become  abfinthiated, 
and  rendered  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal  ufe  of  wormwood. 

Vinum  abfhithitcs,  or  poculum  abjinthiatum ,  wormwood  wine,  is 
much  fpoken  ot  among  the  ancients,  as  a  wholefome  agree¬ 
able  drink,  and  even  an  antidote  againlt  drunkennefs ;  though  lomc 
have  charged  it  with  being  offenlive  to  the  head,  and  liable  to 
caufe  fevers,  cephalalgias,  vomitings,  uterine  fluxef,  &r.  Ray 
alfo  makes  it  a  preventive  of  venery.  The  preparation  is  given  by 
many.  According  to  the  common  account,  it  is  made  by  infufing 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  a  quantity  of  wine.  But  Fehr  {hews 
that  it  fhould  rather  be  prepared  by  fermentation,  in  order  to 
corredl  the  crudities  of  the  plant,  and  call  forth  it’s  volatile  fait. 
Paulli  prepares  it  even  without  abfinthium.  Dr.  Bowie  prefers  the 
aqua  abjinthites,  or  wormwood-waier,  taken  in  a  final!  quantity  after 
meals,  to  the  wine ;  as  being  lefs  liable  to  affedfl  the  head,  and  fill  it 
with  vapours. 

ABSINTHIUM,  in  botany,  wormwood.  Botanifls  enumerate  no 
lefs  than  thirty-two  different  fpecies  of  this  plant.  See  Wormwood. 

Aesinthium  is  a  name  given  to  other  plants  by  different  au¬ 
thors  ;  as  to  dwarf  ptarmiea ,  with  leaves  divided  after  the  man¬ 
ner  ol  wormwood  j  alfo  to  the  alpine  ehameemile,  with  l'outhermvood- 
leaves. 

ABSIS,  in  aflronomy,  fynonimous  with  Apsis  ;  which  fee. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  ftands  free  or 
independent. 

Absolute,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  a  being  whofe  whole  eflencc 
does  not  confifl  in  a  mere  habitude,  or  relation  to  another.  In  which 
fenfe,  abjolute  ffands  oppofed  to  relative  or  rejpetiive. 

Absolute  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  a  thing  which  does 
not  proceed  from  any  caufe,  or  docs  not  fubfift  by  virtue  of  any  other 
being,  confidered  as  it’s  caufe.  In  which  fenfe,  God  alone  is 
abj  elute. 

Absolute,  in  this  fenfe,  is  fynonymous  with  independent ,  and  ftands 
oppofed  to  dependent. 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing’s  being  free  from  conditions. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  fynonimous  with  unconditional. 

We  fay  an  abjolute  decree,  abjolute  promife,  abjolute  obedience. 
The  covenant  with  Noah  was  abjolute,  and  without  conditions  ; 
that  under  the  gofpel,  on  condition  of  faith  and  obedience.  The 
Antinomians  alfo  hold  the  gofpel  covenant  abjolute,  and  that  Chrift 
has  purchafcd  our  falvation,  without  any  conditions  to  be  performed 
on  our  fide. 

Absolute  government,  that  wherein  the  prince  is  left  folely  to  his 
own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the  obfervance  of  any  laws,  except 
thofe  of  his  own  diferetion. 

When  the  Danes  made  their  king  abjolute,  in  167 o,  they  declared 
him  abfolved  from  his  coronation  oath. 

Absolute  gravity,  in  phyfics,  implies  the  whole  force  by  which 
a  thing  is  urged  downwards.  See  fyftem  of  Philofophy  under  Gra¬ 
vity. 

Absolute  Number,  in  algebra,  is  the  known  quantity  or  number 
which  polfeiles  one  entire  fide,  or  part  of  an  eouation  ;  being  the 
redlangle  or  folid,  whofe  root  or  value  is  to  be  found. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  aa-fiGa-fi^,  the  abjolute  number  is  36 ; 
which  is  equal  to  a  multiplied  by  itfelf,  and  added  to  16  times  a. 

This  is  what  Vieta  calls  homogeneum  comparationis . 

Absolute  Equation,  in  aflronomy,  is  the  aggregate  of  the  optic 
arid  eccentric  equations. 

Absolute  Ablative,  that  is  perfect.  Sec  the  article  Ablative. 

Absolute  Motion,  Place,  Space.  See  the  rtffpebiive  fubftantives. 

ABSOLUTELY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  ftands  oppofed  to  relatively. 
See  the  article  Relative. 

The  terms  of  a  propofition  are  faid  to  be  taken  abfolutely,  that  is, 
without  relation  to  each  other. — -Man,  confidered  abjolutely,  and  in 
himfelf,  is  a  reafonable  creature. 

Absolutely  is  likewife  ufed  for  unlimitedly  or  utt conditionally. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  fchoolmen  oppofc  it  to J'ecundum  quid.  Thus  a 
thing  is  faid  to  be  abjolutely,  and  limply,  good. 

Absolutely  is  alfo  tiled  by  divines,  in  oppofition  to  dcclaratively . 

The  church  of  Rome  holds,  that  a  priclt  can  forgive  fins  abjolutely , 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  a  power  inverted  in  themfelves ;  the  proteftants 
lay,  only  deelaratively,  and  minifterially. 

Absolutely,  in  grammar:  we  fay,  a  word  Is  taken  abjolutely , 
abjolute  j'umptus,  when  it  has  no  regimen,  or  government.  Thus,  in 
the  phrafe,  We  fhould  pray  without  ceafing,  the  word  pray  is  taken 
abfolutely,  as  it  governs  nothing. 

Absolutely,  in  geometry,  is  taken  for  entirely,  or  completely. 
Thus  we  fay,  fuch  a  thing  is  abjolutely  round ;  in  contradillindlion 
to  that  which  is  only  partly  lb ,  as  a  fpheroid,  cycloid,  See. 

ABSOLUTION,  Absolutio,  in  the  civil  law,  &c.  a  definitive 
fentence,  whereby  a  perfon  accufed  is  acquitted  and  declared  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

The  ordinary  method  of  pronouncing  judgment  among  the  Romans 
was  this:  After  the  caufe  had  been  pleaded  on  both  {ides,  the 
Prasco  ufed  the  word  dixerunt,  q.  d.  they  have  faid  what  they  had 
to  fay  ;  then  three  ballots  were  difhibuted  to  each  judge,  marked  as 
mentioned  under  the  article  A  ;  and  as  the  majority  fell  of 
either  mark,  the  accufed  was  abfohed  or  condemned,  &c.  If  he 
were  abfolved,  the  Praetor  diirniiled  him  with  videtur  non  fee  iff e,  or 
jure  videtur  feciffe. 

Absolution,  in  the  canon  law,  is  a  juridical  adt,  whereby  a 
priefl,  as  a  judge,  and  in  virtue  of  a  power  given  him  by  Jefus  Chrift, 
remits  the  fins  of  fuch  as,  upon  confellion,  appear  to  have  the  condi¬ 
tions  requifite  thereto. 

I  he  Roman ifls  hold  abjslution  a  part  of  the  facrameivt  of  penance  : 
the  council  of  Trent,  fell',  xiv.  cap.  in.  and  that  of  Florence,  in 
the  decree  ad  Armenos,  declare  the  form  or  effence  of  the  facrament 
to  lie  in  ihe  words  ot  abfoluticn,  I  ablblve  thee  of  thv  fins. 
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In  the  Romifh  church,  the  formula  of  abfolution  is  abfolute :  in 
the  Greek  church,  it  is  deprecatory  ;  and  in  the  churches  of  the 

reformed,  declarative.  _ 

In  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in  England  (by  flat.  23  Eliz.)  a  perfon 
v/ho  ftands  excommunicated,  is  releafed  from  that  punifhment,  when 
error  is  found  in  the  pleadings  and  proceedings  of  the  court. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  there  are  divers  other  political  abjolu- 
tions,  as, 

Absolutio  d fceuts,  which  is  neceffary  where  a  perfon  has  been 
witnefs  to  the  execution  of  fentence  of  death  on  a  criminal,  or  has 
by  any  other  means  difqualified  himfelf  for  the  holding  ot  a  be¬ 
nefice,  or  preferment  in  the  church. 

Absolutio  ad  cantelam ,  is  that  granted  to  a  perfon  who  has 
lodged  an  appeal  againft  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  by  which 
the  force  of  the  cenfure  is  fulpended. 

As,  in  the  papal  jurifprudence,  it  is  a  maxim,  that  the  fentence 
ftands  good,  notwithflanding  any  appeal  ;  this  fort  of  abfolution  is 
fometimes  granted  until  the  ilfue  of  his  appeal  be  known  :  by  means 
hereof,  fome  articles,  at  leaft,  of  his  excommunication  are  taken  off ; 
infomuch  that  perfons  may  converfe  with  him  without  danger : 
and,  bolide,  this  fentence  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fome  avail  to  him, 
in  cafe  of  death.  . 

ABSOLUTISM,  the  dogma  of  God’s  a£ting  abfolutely  in  the 
affair  of  falvation,  and  not  being  guided  in  his  willing  or  nilling, 
by  any  reafon  ;  maintained  by  the  Calvinists,  for  which,  among 
other  dodtrines,  the  Lutherans  refufe  all  union  with  them. 

ABSORBENTS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  fuch  things  as 
have  the  faculty  of  abforbing ,  or  fwallowing  up  others. 

Absorbents,  in  medicine,  remedies  which,  by  the  foftnefs  or 
porofity  of  their  component  parts,  become  proper  to  fheath  the 
afper+ties  of  fharp  pungent  humours ;  or  to  imbibe  or  dry  awray, 
as  with  a  fponge,  fuperfluous  moillures  or  humours  either  externally, 
or  in  the  ftomach  and  intellines :  they  are  of  divers  kinds  ;  fimple, 
compound,  faline,  cinnabarine,  marine,  fixed,  earthy,  acid,  al- 

caline,  &c.  ,  . 

In  the  Pharmacopoeias,  we  meet  with  feveral  forms  of  abjorbents ; 
fuch  as  the  teftaceous  powders,  hartfhorn,  coral,  crabs  eyes  and 
claws,  calcined  bones,  burnt  ivory,  terra  Jigillata,  and  even  iron 
itfelf:  alfo  divers  woods;  as  fanders,  maltic,  guaiacum,  faffafras: 
and  divers  roots;  as  ch\m,farfaparilla,  &c.  Cloves  are  fo  violent 
an  abforbtnt  of  moillure,  that,'  we  are  told,  if  care  be  not  taken  in 
the  importing,  to  keep  all  water,  wine,  and  the  like,  at  a  good  diftance 
from  them,  they  will  drain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wine  from  a 
calk. 

Absorbents  are  a  fpecies  of  demulcents ;  they  confume  the 
humours  without  fufing  them,  and  have  femetimes  the  effedt  of 
flrengtheners,  fometimes  of  purgatives,  oftener  of  calmers,  to 
allay  fermentations.  They  are  of  ufe  for  tempering  acrimonies, 
and  after  emollients  and  attenuants,  for  healing  tumours ;  fome 
hold  them  neceffary  for  preventing  the  ill  effedfs  of  bitters ;  they 
are  good  in  cardialgias  or  heats  of  the  ftomach,  and  hiccups ;  are 
alfo  given  in  hedtics,  and  other  chronical  cafes,  as  coughs,  though 
with  great  caution  and  referve.  Abforbents  have  alfo  their  ill 
effects ;  efpecially  if  too  lavifhly  given,  being  liable  to  make 
congeftions  in  the  vifeeta,  according  to  fome:  they  are  hurtful  in 
the  itch,  bilious  fevers,  dyfenteries,  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteric 
cafes,  quartans,  &c. 

Absorbents  are  generally  preferibed  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
acute  difeafes  of  infants,  though  held  by  others  rather  hurtful  to 
children,  by  loading  their  tender  vifeera,  and  creating  obftrudtions  in 
the  capillaries. 

Particular  kinds  of  abforbents  have  their  particular  effedts ;  old 
oyfter-fhells  are  preferred  for  children  ;  magifteries  and  precipitates 
arc  leaft  fuitable,  as  being  already  furcharged  with  acids.  Abforbents 
faturated  with  acid  juices,  as  of  citrons,  are  good  in  coughs  and  ca¬ 
tarrhs  ;  prepared  with  cinnabar,  in  ifehurias  ;  with  aftringents,  in 
the  diabetes ;  faline,  in  the  itch ;  marine,  in  chronical  difeafes 
of  the  bread: ;  in  which  laft  cafe  the  earthy  are  hurtful. 

Sometimes  they  are  applied  to  ulcers ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  infipid  terreftreous  abforbents,  fuch  as  coral,  &c.  put  into 
an  ulcer,  where  a  bone  is  carious,  can  have  little  other  effedt  than 
to  imbibe  the  matter  of  the  ulcer  ;  if  they  fall  into  any  cavernula 
of  the  corrupted  bone,  they  may  remain  fo  long  there,  that  the 
matter  they  imbibe  may  become  acrid.  Lint  is  an  abforbent ,  which 
has  not  this  difadvantage. 

The  taking  an  immoderate  quantity  of  crabs  eyes,  and  other 
abforbents  for  the  heart-burn,  has  fometimes  been  attended  with  fatal 
confequences. 

Absorbents  are  not  convenient  where  a  vifeid  colluvies  abounds 
in  the  ftomach  ;  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  burning,  bilious,  and  hedtic 
fevers ;  but  they  are  very  proper  to  prepare  the  body  for  evacuations, 
when  acidities  abound  in  the  firft  paifages. 

Van  Svvieten,  in  his  comment  on  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms,  ob- 
ferves,  that  thefe  abforbent  powders  ought  not  to  be  ground  too 
fine,  but  rather  left  lbmewhat  coarfe,  as  they  will  be  lefs  apt  to 
concrete  and  prove  dangerous. 

It  is  a  neceffary  caution  to  drink  diluting  liquors  with  them  ; 
alfo  to  take  gentle  purges ;  as  "well  for  fome  time  after  they  are  left 
off,  as  during  the  ufe  ot  them. 

Absoreents  are  much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
driers  and  fweeteuers.  Latin  writers  alfo  ufe  the  word  as  fyno- 
nymous  with  Imbibentia,  and  Saturanlia. 

The  term  abforbent  is  Irequently  confounded  with  alcali ;  alcalies 
having,  really,  the  effedt  of  abjorbents,  with  refpcct  to  acids. 

In  refpedt  of  water,  alhes  are  an  abforbent,  though  not  in  the 
degree  fuppofed  by  Ariftotle,  from  whom  we  derive  a  vulgar  error, 
that  a  pot  full  of  allies  will  Itill  abforb  as  much  w  ater  as  if  empty. 
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M.  Homberg  has  a  difeourfe  on  the  quantity  of  acids  abferbed  by  ter- 
reftrial  alcalies ;  wherein  he  fliews  how  much  acid  any  known  alcali 
will  retain.  M.  de  la  Hire  gives  an  experiment  of  afeertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  abforbed  by  plants. 

Absorbent  Veffels  are  a  minute  kind  of  veffels,  found  in  animal 
bodies,  which  attract,  and  imbibe  the  nutritious  and  other  matters 
brought  near  their  mouths  ;  viz.  the  ladteals,  which  abforb  the 
chyle ;  the  cutaneous  veffels,  which  admit  of  water  from  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  from  baths,  &c.  to  enter  into  the  body  ;  and  other 
veffels,  which,  opening  into  a  cavity  of  the  body,  cither  naturally 
or  accidentally  take  up  any  fluids  that  are  extravafated,  and  convey 
them  into  the  circulating  blood. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  called  reforbent  veffels,  and  fometimes 
abforbent  pores. 

Absorbent  Veffels  are  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  where 
the  membranes  he  open  to  cavities,  as  in  the  mouth,  oefophagus, 
ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  A  late  author  computes  no  lefs  than 
7,000,000,000  in  one  fquare  foot  of  the  furface  of  the  ftomach  : 
by  thefe,  mercury,  plafters,  and  the  like  medicines  externally  ap¬ 
plied,  enter  the  habit  of  the  body  :  to  thefe  are  alfo  owing  the 
inftantaneous  effedts  of  fpirits,  drams,  water,  &c.  upon  the  body. 
The  like  veffels  are  alfo  numerous  in  the  Ikin ;  where  they  are 
fuppofed  to  imbibe  the  fluid  matters  floating  in  the  ambient  air,  and 
convey  them  into  the  body. 

Some  have  affirmed,  that  there  are  no  abforbent  veins,  and  that 
abforp/ion  is  performed  entirely  by  the  vafcular  lymphatics.  But  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  we  fhould  be  continually  fubjedt  to  a  hydroce¬ 
phalus  ;  becaufe  in  the.  head  no  vafcular  lynlphatics  are  found.  It 
is  plain  that  there  are  abforbent  veins  that  open  into  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  becaufe  in  the  afeites,  the  extravafated  blood  is  frequently 
received  into  the  circulation,  and  difeharged  by  urine  or  ftool. 
Dr.  Hunter  afeertains  it  by  the  following  experiment  on  a  living  dog; 
an  opening  was  made  in  the  cavity  of  his  belly,  and  three  quarts 
of  warm  water  injedted  and  fecured  ;  fix  hours  after  he  was  ex¬ 
amined,  and  not  above  four  ounces  of  the  water  remained  there. 

Absorbent  Veffels  are  more  particularly  ufed  for  thofe  ladteals, 
which  open  into  the  Tides  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  to  imbibe  the  chyle 
in  it’s  defeent  from  the  ftomach,  and  convey  it  into  the  mefenteric 
veins. 

Natural ifts  fpeak  of  the  like  abforbents  in  plants  ;  the  fibrous  of 
hairy  roots  of  which  are  confidered  as  a  kind  of  vafa  abforbentia, 
which  attradt  and  imbibe  the  nutritious  juices  from  the  earth. 

ABSORBING  fignifies  the  art  of  fucking  up,  or  imbibing  another 
body. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  Ihews  that  black  bodies  abforb  all  the  rays  they 
receive,  and  that  thofe  rays  of  light,  which  impinge  againft  the  folid 
particles  of  bodies,  are  abforbed  and  loft  :  but  it  appears  from  fome 
later  experiments  and  obfervations  of  M.  Bouguer,  that  this  effedt  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  impadt  of  light  on  the  folid  parts  of 
bodies,  but  to  the  adtion  of  fome  power  diffufed  over  their  furfaces* 
He  found  by  repeated  trials  on  the  refledtion  of  light  from  the 
furface  of  water,  and  of  different  pieces  of  cryftal,  that  a  confi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  light,  when  the  angles  of  incidence  were  (mail, 
was  adtually  extinguifhed.  This  effedt,  he  obferved,  was  dimi- 
nifhed  by  increaling  the  incidence ;  fo  that,  at  an  inclination  to 
cryftal  of  above  490  49',  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  rays  was  abforbed ; 
though  fome  few  were  loft,  when  they  fell  perpendicularly  on  the 
reflecting  furface. 

ABSORPTION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  is  ufed  for  that 
power  whereby  the  fmall  open  orifices  of  veffels  imbibe  liquors 
lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  animal  bodies.  According  to  Dr. 
Monro,  it  is  obferved  to  increafe  or  diminifh  proportionally  to  the 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  creature.  Fluids  applied  to  the  furface 
of  the  body;  are  alfo  abforbed  through  the  minute  pores  of  the  fkin, 
and  the  mouths  of  a  fet  of  veffels  appropriated  for  this  adtion ; 
which,  befide  the  property  of  capillary  tubes,  pofi'efs  alfo  a  contradtile 
power  from  irritation. 

Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that  abjorption  is  folely  the  office  of  the  lym¬ 
phatics. 

Absorptions  of  the  earth,  a  term  ufed  by  Kircher  and  others,  for 
the  finking  in  of  large  tradts  of  land,  by  means  of  fubterranean 
commotions,  and  many  other  caufes. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  m  his  time  the  mountain  Cymbotus, 
with  the  town  of  Eurites,  which  flood  on  it’s  fide,  were  wholly  ab¬ 
forbed  into  the  earth,  fo  that  not  the  leaft  trace  of  either  remained ; 
and  he  records  the  like  fatd  of  the  city  Tantalis,  in  Magnefia,  and 
after  it  of  the  mountain  Sypelus,  botli  thus  abforbed  by  a  violent 
opening  of  the  earth.  Galanis  and  Garnatus,  towns  once  famous 
in  Phoenicia,  are  recorded  to  have  met  the  fame  fate ;  and  the 
vaft  promontory,  called  Phleginm,  in  ./Ethiopia,  after  a  violent 
earthquake  in  the  night-time,  was  not  to  be  feen  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  having  difappeared,  and  the  earth  clofed  over  it.  Thefe, 
and  many  other  hiftories,  which  are  attefted  by  the  authors  of 
greateft  credit  among  the  ancients,  abundantly  prove  the  fadt  in  the 
earlier  ages  ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  too  many  inftances  of 
more  modern  date. 

The  mountain  Picus,  in  one  of  the  Molucca  ifles,  was  fo  lofty, 
that  it  appeared  at  great  diftances  as  an  immenfe  column  reared 
eredt  in  the  air,  and  ferved  as  a  land-mark  to  failors  ;  yet  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  this  ifland  deftroyed  it ;  at  one  inftant  the  whole  mountain 
was  abforbed  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  no  mark  of  it’s 
place  remained  but  a  vaft  lake  of  water,  exadtly  anfwering  to  the 
ftiape  of  the  bafe  of  the  mountain. 

A  like  accident,  but  of  a  more  terrible  kind,  happened  in  China, 
in  the  year  1556,  when  a  whole  province  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  that  kingdom  was  in  one  moment  abjorbed  into  the  earth,  and  all 
the  towns  buried,  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  finking  with. 
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if,  and  an  immenfe  lake  of  water  isfecn  remaining  in 
this  time.  Of  much. later  date  is  the  deftruft.on  of  a  cit)  >n  the 
confines  of  Swiifcrland  ;  but  this,  though  genera  y  ai  ‘ 
fwallowed  up  into  the  earth,  was  not  properly  on  abjorptm,  for  th 
whole  citv  was  buried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  upon  it. 

Vcfuvius  and  Strongylus,  two  burning  mountains,  both  once very 
high,  have  in  length  of  time  loft  half  their  height,  the '."PP*r.P"t 
having  been  undermined  by  the  burning,  and  having  ^Uen  in  , 
and  been  abforbed  by  the  under  part.  And  in  the :  year  164 b 
the  terrible  earthquake  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  feveral  m 
mountains  of  the  Andes  difappeared,  and  were  one  after  ano 

wholly  abforbed  in  the  earth.  ,  .  , 

Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  accidents  of  the  like  kind,  prove 
the  truth  of  abforptions  in  general  ;  fome  of  them  leaving  leve 
ground  in  the  place  of  the  things  abforbed,  fome  immenfe  cbafms  an 
cracks,  and  fome  lakes  offrefh  or  fait  water  ;  and  it  may  be,  that 
many  immenfe  lakes  were  formed,  in  ages  of  which  we  have  no 

hiftorids,  by  the  like  abforptions.  ,  .  . 

We  have  many  accounts  from  Pliny,  of  the  reftoring  of  p  aces 
thus  abforbed  but  later  obfervations  do  not  give  an  equal  credit  to 

thefc  parts  of  his  hiftory.  ,  , 

There  are  inftances,  however,  of  iflands  being  produced,  though 
we  cannot  affirm  them  to  have  appeared  in  the  place  of  any  which 

have  been  abforbed.  .  , 

In  the  year  1638,  an  iftand  was  raifed  near  St.  Michael  s,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  by  fubterranean  fires,  which  threw  up  (tones,  and 
other  fubterranean  productions,  in  luch  quantities,  that  they  formed 
an  iftand  of  five  miles  in  length.  The  mountain  railed  m  one 
night,  in  the  fea  near  Puzzuoli,  is  another  inftance  of  this  Hidden 
production  of  thefe  mountains  :  this  appeared  after  one  night  s 
violent  fubterranean  conflict,  and  ftill  keeps  it’s  place,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Mons  Sanftus. 

ABSTEMII  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  were  thofe  perfons,  who,  on 
account  of  their  natural  averfion  to  wine,  could  not  partake  ol  the 
cup  in  the  eucharift.  . 

ABSTEMIOUS  is  properly  underftood  of  a  perfon  who  refrains 
abfolutely  from  all  ufe  of  wine  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  the  epithet  was 
applied  to  thofe  who  could  not  partake  of  the  euchari  ft  on  account 
ot  their  averfion  to  wine.  It  is  compounded  of  abs,  from,  and  teme- 
tum,  wine. 

Thofe  people  are  alfo  called  abjlemious,  who  are  very  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking. 

A  very  remarkable  exemplification  has  been  given  of  the  very 
beneficial  a.lterations  which  may  be  effected  on  the  human  body,  by 
a  ftrict  courfe  of  abftemioufnefs. 

The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  were  all  en¬ 
joined  to  be  abjlemious ;  and  that  it  might  appear,  by  their  breath, 
whether  or  no  they  kept  up  to  the  injunction,  it  was  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  civility,  that  they  Ihould  kifs  their  friends  and 
relations  whenever  they  accofted  them. 

ABSTENTUS,  among  civilians,  is  underftood  of  an  heir  w'ho 
is  with-held  by  his  tutor  from  taking  pofteffion  of  an  inheritance. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  among  ecclefiaftical  writers  for  a  perfon 
excommunicated. 

ABSTERGENTS,  or  Abstersive  Medicines,  more  ufually 
called  among  phyficians  Detergents  ;  they  are  cleaniing  tnedicines 
of  a  fpontaneous  nature,  capable  of  diffolving  concretions  formed 
of  earth  and  oil,  which  water  Amply,  as  an  abluent,  cannot  effeCt. 

Caftillus  has  confounded  them  with  abluents  ;  but  this  is  an 
abufe  of  terms. 

ABSTINENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aCt  or  habit  of  refraining 
from  fomething  which  we  have  a  propenfity  to,  or  find  pleaiure  in, 
particularly  from  eating  and  drinking. 

The  word  is  derived  from  abjlinere;  formed  of  abs,  from ,  and 
tenere,  to  hold. 

The  Jews  were  obliged  to  abftain  from  their  wives  at  certain  fea- 
fons.  This  is  enjoined,  in  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions,  on  all  faft 
and  meagre  days  :  thechurchof  England  recommends  certain  daysof 
fading  and  abjlinence. — Abjlinence  from fefh  has  been  enjoined  by  fta- 
tute  even  fince  the  Reformation,  particularly  on  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
days,  and  on  vigils,  and  allcommonly  called  fifii  days,  2  and  3 Ed.  6. 
c.  19. — The  like  injunctions  were  renewed  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  declared,  that  this  was  done  not  out  of 
motives  of  religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  in  meats,  but  in 
favour  ot  the  confumption  of  fca-fifh,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of 
fifhermen  and-m-ariners.  as  well  as  (pare  the  flock  of  ftieep,  5  Eliz. 
c.  15. — The  great  faft,  Auguftin  fays,  is  to  abflain  from  fin. 

The  ancient  athletic  lived  in  a  perpetual  abflinence  from  all  kind 
of  ienfible  pleafure,  to  render  their  bodies  more  robuft  and  hardy. 

Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  by  phyficians  for  a  fpare 
diet,  or  a  (lender  parfimonious  ufe  of  food. 

The  phyficians  relate  many  wonderful  effeCls  of  abflinence  in  the 

cure  of  many  diforders,  and  in  protrading  the  term  of  life. _ The 

noble  Venetian,  Cornaro,  after  all  imaginable  means  had  proved 
vain,  fo  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of  at  forty,  recovered,  and 
lived  to  near  an  hundred,  by  mere  dint  of  abjlinence,  as  he  himfelf 
relates. 

It  is  indeed  furprifing,  to  what  a  great  age  the  primitive  Chrifti 
ans  of  the  eaft,  who  retired  from  the  perfecutions  into  the  deferts  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  lived,  healthful  and  cheerful,  on  a  very  little  food. 
Many  inftances  alfo  of  longevity,  from  the  fame  caufe,  we  have  at 
home.  Buchanan  writes,  that  one  preferved  himfelf  to  an  hundred 
and  forty  by  force  of  temperance  and  labour  ;  and  Spotfwood  men¬ 
tions  one  Kentigern,  afterwards  called  S.  Mongah,  o-r  Mungo,  who 
lived  to  an  hundred  and  eighty -five  by  the  fame  means. 

Moft  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the 
fiiort  lives  o>  Kngliftimcn,  are  owing,  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  to 
repletion ,  and  may  be  either  cured,  prevented,  or  remedied  by  ab 
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Jlinencc ;  which,  when  du)y  regulated,  is  moft  ufcful  to  the  fedentary, 
as  a  preventative  of  difeafes. 

Among  the  brute  creation,  we  fee  extraordinary  inftances  of  long 
abjlinence.— 1 1  is  the  natural  courfe  of  divers  fpecies  to  pafs  four,  five, 
or  fix  months,  every  year,  without  either  eating  ordrinking :  accord¬ 
ingly  the  tortoife,  dormoufe,  ferpent,&c.  are  obferved  regularly  to  re¬ 
tire,  at  certain  feafons,  to  their  refpeftive  cells,  and  hide  themfelves; 
fome  get  into  the  caverns  of  rocks,  or  ruins;  others  dig  holes  under 
ground  ;  others  get  into  the  woods,  and  lay  themfelves  up  in  theclefts 
of  trees  ;  others  bury  themfelves  under  water,  &c. 

Abflinence  is  borne  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  ferpent  kind.  We 
have  feen  rattle-fnakes  that  had  fubfifted  many  months  without  any 
food,  yet  ftill  retained  their  vigour  and  fiercenefs. — Dr.  Shaw  fpeaks 
of  a  couple  of  Cerafles  (a  fort  of  Egyptian  ferpents),  which  had  been 
kept  five  years  in  a  bottle  clofe  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food,  un- 
lefs  a  fmall  quantity  of  fand,  wherein  they  coiled  themfelves  up  in 
the  bottom  ot  the  velTel,  may  be  reckoned  as  fuch  :  yet,  when  he 
faw  them,  they  had  juft  caft  their  lkins,  and  were  as  brilk,  and  as 
lively,  as  if  newly  taken. 

Several  fpecics  of  birds,  the  whole  tribe  almoft  of  infefts,  and 
many  among  the  other  tribes,  are  able  to  fubfift  all  winter,  not  only 
without  food,  but  many  of  them  without  refpiration  too. — This 
furnifhes  an  admirable  inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator :  the 
proper  food  of  thefe  creatures,  efpecially  the  infeft  tribe,  being  then 
wanting,  there  is  a  provilion  for  them  to  live  without  it.  When 
the  fields  are  divefted  of  their  flowery  furniture,  and  the  trees  and 
plants  ftripped  of  their  fruits,  what  would  become  of  fuch  animals 
as  are  fubfifted  only  by  the  produce  of  the  fpring  and  fummer,  and 
of  others  which  are  incapable  of  bearing  fevere  cold  ? 

To  prevent  the  total  deftruftion  and  extirpation  of  many  fpecies 
of  animals,  the  Author  of  nature  has  provided,  that  creatures,  thus 
bereaved  of  their  food,  Ihould  be  likewife  impatient  of  cold  ;  to  lead 
them  thus  to  (Belter  themfelves  out  of  the  way  of  danger  ;  and  that, 
when  there  arrived,  the  natural  texture  and  vifeidity  of  their  blood 
fhould  difpole  it,  by  a  farther  degree  of  cold,  to  lag  and  (tagnate  in 
the  veffels  :  fo  that,  the  circulation  flopping,  and  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  being,  in  a  great  meafure,  fufpended,  there  is  no  fenfiblc  walte 
or  confumption  of  parts,  but  they  remain  in  a  kindofdrowfy  neutral 
ftate,  between  life  and  death,  till  the  warm  fun  revive  both  them  and 
their  food  together,  by  thawing  the  congealed  juices,  both  of  fuch 
animals  and  vegetables.  The  faft,  however,  is  queftionable  ;  and 
it  will  be  more  particularly  confidered  in  it’s  proper  place. 

It  appears  from  general  obfervation,  that  all  motion  of  the  animal 
juices  is  extinft  in  flies,  and  other  infefts,  when  thus  afleep  ;  in  that, 
though  cut  in  pieces,  they  do  not  awake,  nor  does  any  fluid  ooze 
out  at  the  wound,  unlefs  fome  extraordinary  degree  of  warmth  has 
been  firft  applied  to  unbind  the  congelation. — The  deep  of  fuch 
animals  is  little  elfe  than  death,  and  their  waking  a  refurreftion. — 
For  if  life  does  not  coniift  in  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  do  not 
know  wherein  it  confifts. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  tortoifes,  dormice,  and  the  like, 
are  found  as  fat  and  flelhy,  after  fome  months  abjlinence,  as  before — 
Sir  G.  Ent  weighed  his  tortoife  feveral  years  fucceffively,  at  it’s 
going  to  earth  in  Oftober,  and  coming  out  again  in  March  ;  and 
found,  that  of  four  pounds  four  ounces,  it  only  ufed  to  lofe  about 
one  ounce. 

In  moft  of  the  inftances  of  long  abjlinence  related  by  naturalifts, 
there  were  apparent  marks  of  a  texture  of  blood  and  humours  much 
like  that  of  fummer-beafts  and  infedts. — Though  it  is  no  improbable 
opinion,  that  the  air  itfelf  may  furnifh  fomething  for  nutrition.  It 
is  certain,  there  are  fubftances  of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  See. 
floating  in  the  atmofphere  ;  which  muft  be  continually  taken  in  by 
refpiration  ;  and  that  an  animal  body  maybe  nourilfied  thereby,  is 
evident,  in  the  inftance  of  vipers  ;  which,  if  taken  when  firft  brought 
forth,  and  kept  from  every  thing  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  confider- 
ably  in  a  few  days.  I  n  like  manner  the  eggs  of  lizards  arc  obferved 
to  increafe  in  bulk,  after  they  are  produced, though  there  be  nothing 
to  furnifh  the  increment  but  air  alone  ;  after  the  like  manner  as  the 
eggs  or  fpawn  of  fifties  grow,  and  are  nourifhed  by  the  water. — And 
hence,  fome  lay,  it  is,  that  cooks,  turn-fpic  dogs,  Sec.  though  they 
eat  but  little,  yet  are  ufually  fat. 

Abstinence  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  tofignify  a  fupprefjion.  Thus 
in  Coelius  Aurelianus,  ubjlinentia  Judoris  lignifies  a  fuppreflion  of 
fweat.  Sometimes  in  this  author  it  means  a  comprcjjion  ;  asfpiritus 
ob  abjlinentiam  claufus,  means  the  wind  (hut  up  in  the  inteftiaes  by 
compreffion,  thereby  caufing  thelliac  Passion. 

ABSTINENTES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fort  of  people  in  the 
ancient  church,  who  carried  abjlinence  and  mortification  fo  far,  that 
they  have  been  put  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics  ;  though  we  have  no 
certain  account  of  their  peculiar  opinions. 

Abjlincntes  are  reprefented  by  fome  as  the  fame  with  thofe  other- 
wife  called  Continentes,  and  that  they  particularly  enjoined  abjlinence 
from  the  life  of  marriage  ;  others  fay,  from  flefh  ;  and  others,  from 
wine.  Others  will  have  them  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  that 
their  herefy  conlifted  in  holding  flefh  evil  in  itfelf,  and  created  by  the 
devil.  Some  make  them  the  fame  with  the  Hieracites ;  others,  with 
the  Encratites.  They  are  faid  to  have  arifen  in  Spain  and  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  third  century. 

ABSTRACT, Abstractum, in  philofophy.  See  Abstraction. 
Abstract  Idea,  in  logic,  denotes  an  idea  formed  in  the  mind, 
when  we  eonlider  a  thing  limply  in  itfelf,  without  refpeft  to  the  fub- 
jeft  wherein  it  relides  ;  or  it  is  a  Ample  idea,  detached  and  fepar-ated 
trom  any  particular  fubjeft  or  complex  idea,  for  the  fake  of  viewing 
and  considering  it  more  diftinftly.  Thus,  in  viewing  an  object 
with  the  eye,  or  recollefting  it  in  the  mind,  we  can  eafily  abjlraSl 
from  fome  of  it’s  parts  or  properties,  and  attach  ourfelvesto  others  : 
we  can  attend  to  the  rednefs  of  a  cherry,  without  regard  to  it’s 
figure,  tafte,  or  confidence. 

Magnitude 
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Magnitude  and  humanity  are  abjlradls,  or  abjlradl  ideas,  when  con- 
fidered  in  themfelves,  and  without  being  attached  to  any  particular 
body,  or  perfon ;  though  they  cannot  have  any  real  fubfiftence  without 
fuch  fubjedts,  nor  the  fubjedts  without  them. 

Whitenefs  is  an  abjlradl,  inafmuch  as  it  does  not  denote  any 
one  white  objedt,  but  that  colour,  or  idea  in  the  general,  wherever 
found. 

Abjlradl  ideas  are  oppofed  to  thofe  which  are  concrete :  the  concrete 
denoting  a  general  or  abfhadi  idea  being  attached  to  fome  particular 
fubjedt,  or  conlidered  as  combined  with  fome  other  ideas  ;  as,  great 
houfe ,  white  wall. 

Locke  fays,  all  our  funple  ideas  have  abjlradl,  as  well  as  concrete 
names;  as,  whitenefs,  white;  fweetnefs,  fweet,  Sec.  The  like  is  al  fo 
applicable  to  our  idea  of  modes  and  relations  ;  as  jujlice,  jujl ;  equality, 
equal,  See. 

But  as  to  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  we  have  very  few  abfradl  names 
at  all.  Thofe  few  that  the  fchools  have  forged,  as  Animalitas,  Hu- 
manitas,  &c.  bear  no  proportion  to  the  infinite  number  of  names  of 
fubftances ;  and  could  never  get  admittance  into  common  ufe,  or  ob¬ 
tain  the  licence  of  public  approbation:  which  feems  to  intimate  a 
confeffion  of  mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  elfences  of 
fubllances  :  fince  they  have  not  names  for  fuch  ideas. 

Indeed  the  reality  and  exigence  of  all  abjiracl  ideas,  and  of  any 
fuch  faculty  in  the  mind  as  abjlradlion,  has  of  late  been  controverted. 

Abstract  Terms,  are  thofe  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  abltradt  ideas. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  words  beauty,  whitenefs,  paternity,  animality,  juf- 
tice,  crookednefs,  life,  death,  See.  are  ab frails,  or  abfrail  terms. 

'  Abstract  is  alfo  extended  to  divers  other  things,  in  refpedt  of 
their  purity,  limplicity,  fubtilty,  &c. — Thus,  we  fay, 

Abstract  Numbers,  which  imply  alfemblages  of  units,  confider- 
ed  in  themfelves,  and  not  applied  to  collections  of  particular  forts  of 
things. 

Abstract  Mathematics,  fometimes  denominated Mathematics, 
are  thofe  branches  employed  about  magnitude  or  quantity  confidered 
abfolutely,  or  in  the  general  ;  without  reftridtion  to  any  certain  kind, 
or  fpecies  of  them.  Such  are,  Geometry  and  Arithmetic. 

In  this  fenfe,  abflradl  mathematics  Hand  oppofed  to  mixed  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  where  the  fimple  and  a/f  railed  properties  and  relations  of 
quantity,  which  are  delivered  in  the  former,  are  applied  to  fenfible 
cbjedts ;  and  by  that  means  become  intermixed  with  phyfical  con- 
fiderations.  Such  are  Hydroflatics ,  Optics,  Navigation,  See. 

Aestract,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  feledtion  of  the 
beauties,  or  particular  and  molt  ltriking  palfages  of  an  author,  without 
any  abridgment  of  them . 

An  abflradl  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  degree  fhorter,  and  more  fuperficial 
than  an  abridgment ;  and  it  ditfers  from  an  extradl,  as  this  laft  is  a 
copy  of  fome  part  or  pail’age  of  a  greater  work. 

ABSTRACTI,  in  church  hiltory,  were  a  fedt  of  Lutherans,  who 
afferted  againft  Beza,  that  Chrift  was  to  be  adored,  not  only  in  the 
concrete,  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  his  flefh,  in  the  abflradl,  was  an 
objedt  of  adoration.  They  followed  Bilhop  Hefhufius  of  Berlin,  in 
Pruflia. 

ABSTRACTION,  denotes  an  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby 
we  feparate  things  naturally  conjunct,  or  exilting  together  ;  and  form, 
and  confider,  ideas  of  things  thus  feparated. 

The  faculty  of  abfiradling  Hands  diredtly  oppofite  to  that  of  com¬ 
pounding. — By  compofition  we  confider  thofe  things  together,  which 
in  reality  are  not  joined  together  in  one  exigence.  And  by  abflrac- 
tion  we  confider  thofe  things  feparately  and  apart,  which  do  not  really 
exift  apart. 

Abjlradlion  is  principally  employed  thefe  three  ways.  Firft,  when 
the  mind  confiders  any  one  part  of  a  thing,  in  fome  refpedt  dif- 
tindt  from  the  whole ;  as  a  man’s  arm,  without  the  coniideration 
ot  the  reft  of  his  body  ;  or  when  a  large  tree  fixes  our  attention,  and 
abftradtsus  from  the  ftirubs  that  furround  it.  Secondly,  when  we 
confider  the  mode  of  any  fubftance,  omitting  the  fubftance  itfelf,  or 
when  we  feparately  confider  feveral  modes  which  fnbfift  together  in 
one  fubjedt.  This  abjlradlion  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  geometricians, 
when  they  confider  the  length  of  a  body  feparately,  which  they  call  a 
LINE  ;  omitting  the  coniideration  of  it’s  breadth  and  depth. 

Thirdly,  by  abjlrailion,  the  mind  frames  general,  or  univerfal 
ideas;  omitting  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  particular  objedts 
whence  they  are  formed.  Thus,  when  we  would  underftand  a  think¬ 
ing  being  in  general,  we  gather  from  our  felf-confcioufnefs  what  it  is 
to  think  ;  and  omitting  the  coniideration  of  thofe  things  which  have 
a  peculiar  relation  to  our  own  mind,  or  to  the  human  mind,  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  thinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  tramed  thus,  being  properly  what  we  call  abjlradl  ideas,  be¬ 
come  general  reprefentatives  of  all  objects  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and 
their  names  are  applicable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  fuch 
ideas.  Thus,  the  colour  which  we  receive  from  chalk,  fnow,  milk, 
Sc c.  is  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that  kind  ;  and  has  a  name  given  it, 
whitenefs,  which  fignifies  the  fame  quality,  wherever  found  or  ima¬ 
gined. 

This  Iaft  faculty,  or  power  of  abfiradling,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
makes  the  great  dilference  between  men  and  brutes :  even  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  muft  be  allowed  to  have  fome  lhare  of  reafon  :  that  they  really  rea- 
fon  in  fome  cafes,  feems  almoft  as  evident  as  that  they  have  fenfe  :  but 
it  is  only  in  particular  ideas.  They  are  tied  up  to  thofe  narrow 
bounds,  and  do  not  feem  poffeffed  of  any  power  to  enlarge  them  by  ab- 
firadlion.  Such  is  the  dodtrine  of  abjiracl  ideas,  under  the  improvements 
of  that  excellent  author. — In  effedt,  it  is  the  Handing  opinion,  that  the 
mind  has  fuch  a  power  or  faculty  of  framing  abflradl  ideas  or  notions 
of  things  ;  and  on  fuch  very  ideas  a  great  part  of  the  writings  of  phi- 
lofophers  turn.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  in  all  their  lyftems  ;  and  with¬ 
out  them  there  would  be  nothing  done. — They  are  more  efpecially  re¬ 
puted  the  objedts  of  logic,  mathematics,  and  metaphyfics,  and  whatever 
paftes  under  the  notion  of  the  moW.  abji railed  and  fublime  learning 


A  late  eminent  and  ingenious  author,  Dr.  Berkeley,  has  however 
contefted  the  reality  of  any  fuch  ideas  ;  and  gone  a  good  way  towards 
overturning  the  whole  fyftem,  and  confequemly  towards  letting  phiio- 
fophy  on  a  new  foundation. 

From  the  notion  of  abflradl  ideas,  he  endeavours  to  fliew',  it  was, 
that  bodies  firft  came  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  an  exiftence  of  their  own, 
exclulively,  and  independent  of  the  mind  perceiving  them. — Can 
there  be,  lays  he,  a  greater  (train  of  abflradlion,  than  to  diftinguifh 
the  exiftence  of  fenfible  objects  from  their  being  perceived,  fo  as  to 
conceive  them  exifting  unperceived  ? 

If  there  were  external  bodies,  he  obferves,  it  is  impofiible  we 
fhould  ever  come  to  know  it ;  and  it  there  were  not,  we  might  have 
the  very  fame  reafons  to  think  there  were  that  we  have  now.  The 
doctor’s  principal  argument  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  fyllo- 
gifm  :  Whatever  is  immediately  perceived  by  fenfe,  is  an  idea.  Sen- 
fible  things  are  immediately  perceived  by  fenfe  ;  for  the  proof  of  which 
he  appeals  to  experience :  therefore  fenfible  things  are  ideas  j  and  con- 
fequently  exift  only  in  the  mind. 

The  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  likewife  controverted  the  exiftence 
of  abjlradl  ideas  ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  elfays,  aliens,  that  it  is  un¬ 
intelligible  and  abfurd  to  conclude,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
are  attained  by  abflradlion;  and  has  purfued  Berkeley’s  reafoning  to  an 
extent,  which  he  himfelf  never  intended,  and  reprefented  all  his  ar¬ 
guments  as  merely  fceptical,  ‘  becaule  they  admit  of  no  anfwer,  and 
produce  no  conviftion.’  He  concurs  with  Dr.  Berkeley  in  denying 
the  exiftence  of  matter  ;  and  advances  a  Hep  farther,  maintaining  that 
the  foul  is  merely  a  bundle  of  perceptions,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  univerfe  but  imprellions  and  ideas. 

Some  late  Scots  writers,  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Ofwald,  with 
a  view  ot  obviating  thofe  fceptical  inferences,  which  had  been  de¬ 
duced  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke,  have,  in  oppofition  to  thefe, 
offered  a  new  fyftem  refpedting  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas, 
the  outlines  of  which,  with  remarks,  the  editor  propofes  to  infert 
under  their  proper  heads,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  See  the  articles. 
Ideas,  Intuition,  Common  Sense. 

We  fhall  only  fubjoin,  on  this  head,  that  abfiradling,  on  the  com¬ 
mon  fyftem,  is  no  more  than  generalizing :  it  is  making  one  thing 
ftand  for  an  hundred,  by  omitting  the  coniideration  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  them:  it  is  taking  feveral  differents,  i.  e.  different 
combinations,  fetting  afide  the  peculiarities  in  each,  and  confidering 
only  what  is  found  alike  in  all.  Thus  it  is  that  I  fay,  I  love  my 
friend,  love  my  miftrefs,  love  myfelf,  my  bottle,  my  book,  my 
eafe,  See.  Not  that  it  is  poftible  I  fhould  have  the  fame  perception 
with  refpedt  to  fo  many  different  forts  of  things,  things  that  ftand 
in  fuch  different  relations  to  me  ;  but  only  that  there  appearing 
fomething  in  them  all  that  bears  a  refemblance  to  the  reft,  in 
fome  circumftance  or  other,  I  chufe  to  exprefs  all  by  one  name 
love.  For  if  I  confider  the  tendency  and  effects  of  them  all,  I  fhall 
find  that  they  lead  me  very  different  ways,  to  very  different  adtions  ; 
all  the  analogy  there  is  between  them,  is  a  fort  of  pleafure  or  fatis- 
fadlion  arifing  upon  the  application  of  the  particular  object  to  it’s 
proper  organ,  or  fenfe.  The  abjlradl  idea  of  love,  then,  will  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  idea  of  pleafure:  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  pleafure,  without  a  thing  plealant  to  excite  it.  Any 
other  abflradl  idea  of  pleafure  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a  view 
or  perception  of  the  circumftances  wherewith  our  pleafures  have 
been  attended  :  but  thefe  are  mere  externals,  foreign  to  the  pleafur- 
able  fenfation  itfelf ;  which  nothing  but  an  objedt  applied  in  fuch  and 
fuch  a  manner  can  excite. — To  fuppofe  an  idea  of  pleafure  produced 
indiredtly,  by  any  other  than  the  proper  caufe,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fup¬ 
pofe  an  idea  of  found,  produced  without  a  fonorous  objedt. 

The  mind  has  no  power  of  making  any  ideas,  call  them  what  you 
may,  whether  abfrail  or  concrete ;  or  general,  or  particular:  it’s 
adtivity  goes  no  farther  than  to  the  perceiving  fuch  as  are  prefented 
to  it :  fo  that  it’s  adtion  is  really  no  other  than  a  degree  of  paffion. 
Each  particular  abjlradlion  excludes  the  coniideration  ot  every  other 
property.  If  you  confider  the  body,  fo  far  as  figurate,  it  is  evident 
that  you  do  not  regard  it  either  as  luminous  or  living:  you  take  no¬ 
thing  awav  from  it.  Thus  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  conclude  from 
your  abjlradlion,  that  this  body,  which  your  mind  only  regards  as  fi¬ 
gurate,  could  not  be  at  the  fame  time  in  itfelf  extended,  luminous, 
living,  &c. 

Abjlradl  ideas  are,  as  it  were,  the  point  to  which  we  refer  the  dif¬ 
ferent  impreflions,  or  particular  refledtions  which  are  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  from  whence  we  remove  all  that  is  not  precifely  fo. 

Such  is  man,  he  is  a  living  being,  endued  with  a  capacity  of 
feeling,  thinking,  judging,  reafoning,  willing,  diftinguifhing  every 
fingle  adt  of  each  of  thefe  faculties,  and  by  thofe  means  of  making 
abflradlions. 

Abjlradtions  are  in  difeourfe  what  certain  figns  are  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  aftronomy ;  but  when  we  do  not  attend  to  their  value, 
or  to  give  or  take  them  for  what  they  are  really  worth,  they  mifguide 
the  mind  from  the  reality  of  things,  and  fo  become  the  fource  of  a 
multitude  of  errors. 

Abstraction,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  the  evaporating  or  drawing 
off  a  menftruum  from  the  fubjedt  it  had  been  put  to  diifolve. 

Some  alfo  ufe  the  word  abjlradlion,  as  fynonimous  with  Distil¬ 
lation  and  Cohobation. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS,  or  Abstractive,  is  applied  by  fome 
modern  chemifts,  to  the  native  fpirits  of  aromatic  vegetables,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  fpirits  produced  by  fermentation. — Abjlradiitious 
fpirits  are  fynonimous  with  natural  fpirits. 

Such  fpirits  are  chiefly  procured  from  plants  which  abound  in  vo¬ 
latile  fait.  The  abjlradiitious  fpirit  of  fcurvygrals,  is  preferred  to 
that  procured  by  fermentation. 

ABSTRUSE  denotes  fomething  deep,  hidden,  or  far  removed 
from  the  common  apprehenfions,  and  ways  of  conceiving,  whether 
the  difficulty  arifes  from  the  intricacy  of  the  fubjedt,  or  the  confufed 
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manner  of  the  writer ;  it  ftands  oppofed  to  what  is  obvious  and 

pa.pabk.^ord  ^  q{.  Latin  orjg-maif  abjlrufm ;  formed  of  abs,  from; 
and  trudo,  I  thrift. 

In  this  f<_ nil*,  metaphyfes  is  an  abjirufe  fcience  ;  and  many  ipe- 
culations  of  mathematics  are  likewise  abjirufe.  , 

ABSURD,  Absurdum,  a  term  applied  to  any  a&ion  or  fenti- 
ment  that  thwarts,  or  goes  contrary  to  fome  evident  truth,  or  the 
received  opinions  of  mankind.  Thus  a  propofition  would  be  ab- 
furd ,  that  fhould  affirm  that  two  and  two  make  five ;  or  that 
ihould  deny  them  to  make  four.  _ 

When  applied  to  adlions,  abfurd  is  fynonimous  with  ridiculous. 

The  logicians  and  mathematicians  have  a  way  of  proving  the 
truth  of  a&  propofition,  by  (hewing  that  the  contrary  is  abjurd. 
This  they  call  Reduftio  ad  Absurdum,  or  arguing  ex  abfurdo. 

ABSURDITY,  a  kind  of  error  or  offence  againtt  fome  evident, 
and  generally  allowed  truth,  or  principle. 

The  greateft  of  all  abjurdities  is  contradiction. 

Abfurdities  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fchoolmen  into  two  fpeeies :  the 
one  abfolute >  awrxsf,  which  contradicts  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  : 
the  other  relative,  nvir  which  gives  the  lye  to  fome  one,  or  more 
philofophers,  or  perions  of  great  weight  and  authority. 

In  the  latter  fenfe,  the  doctrine  ol  a  vacuum  is  an  abfurdity,  as 
being  contrary  to  Arifiotle  ;  and  that  of  a  plenum,  as  being  contrary 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. — fti  effeft,  there  is  fcarce  one  truth  of  any 
moment,  that  is  not  an  abfurdity  in  this  fenfe;  as  being  repugnant 
to  the  fvftem  of  fome  fe£l  or  party. 

As  reafon  confilts  in  the  due  ufe  of  names  and  words,  abfurdity 
confifis  in  the  abufe  of  them.  The  higheft  of  all  our  faculties,  as 
well  as  our  failings,  take  their  rife  from  the  fame  thing,  language ; 
and  are  as  it  were  cotipled  together,  to  temper  each  other,  and  re¬ 
duce  human  nature  to  a  kind  ol  mediocrity. 

Abfurdity  is  afiigned  by  Hobbes  as  a  privilege  peculiar  to  man,  and 
which  no  other  creature  is  capable  ol :  he  adds,  that  of  all  men, 
thofe  called  philofophers  are  molt  expofed  to  it.  Whence  the  fay¬ 
ing  of  Cicero,  there  is  nothing  fo  abjurd,  but  has  been  laid  by  a  phi- 
lofopher,  nihil  tarn  abfurde  did  poteji ,  quod  non  dicatur  a  philofopho. 
The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  of  all  men  they  reafon  and  diicourfe 
mod.  Yet  a  nearer  and  more  appofite  caufe  may  be  aftigned,  namely, 
their  neglcft  at  fetting  cut  to  define  the  terms  they  make  ufe  of,  i.  e. 
to  ailign  the  precife  idea  each  is  made  to  reprefent,  which  pretty 
nearly  refembles  a  man’s  undertaking  to  number,  without  knowing 
the  value  of  the  numeral  figures  ;  reafohing,  according  to  the  author 
nrft  cited,  being  no  other  than  computing. 

Divers  abjurdities  alfo  arife  from  the  wrong  connecting  names  into 
propolitions ;  as  firfi,  when  the  names  of  bodies  are  applied  to  ac¬ 
cidents;  or  the  names  of  accidents  to  bodies:  as  in  that  propo¬ 
fition,  *  faith  is  infufed,  or  infpired ;  fince  nothing  is  either  lulible, 
or  infpirable,  but  body :  and  the  fame  abfurdity  the  Cartelians 
fall  into,  when  they  make  extenlion  to  confiitute  body,  &c.  Se¬ 
condly,  when  the  names  of  accidents  inherent  in  external  bodies 
are  attributed  to  accidents  of  our  own  bodies ;  as  when  colour  is 
faid  to  be  in  the  objeCt,  found  in  the  air,  &c.  Thirdly,  when  the 
names  of  bodies  are  attributed  to  words,  or  conceptions  ;  as  thofe 
do,  who  ailert,  that  there  are  univerfal  things,  that  animal  is  a 
genus,  Sic.  Fourthly,  when  the  names  of  accidents  are  given  to 
words,  and  propofitions  ;  as  when  the  definition  is  faid  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  or  that  a  perfon’s  command  is  his  will. 
Fifthly,  when  in  lieu  of  proper  words,  metaphors  and  tropes  are 
made  ufe  of  ;  as,  the  way  leads  to  fuch  a  place,  the  proverb  fays 
this  or  that :  which  though  allow/ble  on  ordinary  occafions,  yet  is 
ol  mifehievons  confequence  in  reafoning  and  fearching  after  truth. 
Lallly,  when  names  are  taken  at  random,  and  ufed  without  mean¬ 
ing,  as  tranfubfiantiation,  confubfiantiation,  entelechia ,  See. 

He  that  can  avoid  thefe  rocks,  will  not  eafily  fall  into  an  abfurdity, 
except  in  a  very  long  chain  of  reafoning,  when  he  may  be  apt  to 
forget  fome  propofition  before  laid  down. 

ABSUS,  the  Egyptian  lotus,  the  lote-tree. 

ABSYNTH9UM,  or  Absinthium,  a  medicinal  plant,  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy  in  quality  of  a  bitter,  and  ftomachic  ;  it  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial,  having  large  winged  and  ferrated  leaves,  of  a  ftrong,  pun¬ 
gent  fmell.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  it  throws  out  feveral  ligneous, 
filiated,  hoary  Italics,  two  or  three  feet  high,  fet  with  fmall  leaves, 
having  at  the  top  a  fpike  of  fmall  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  growing 
many  together,  each  inclofed  in  a  lmall  fquamous  calix,  containing 
very  fmall  feeds.  See  the  article  Wormwood. 

The  word  feems  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
4-<v7oj,  deled  at  io,  pleafure ;  alluding  to  the  difagreeable  tafte  of  this 
plant. 

ABSYNTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ftone,  which 
fome  old  authors  deferibe  as  being  of  a  black  colour,  variegated  with 
ipots  and  veins  of  red.  They  fay  that,  when  once  heated,  it  retains 
the  warmth  for  feven  days.  The  account  feems  fuperftitious  and 
imaginary,  and  the  deferiptions  they  give  are  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  not 
ealv  to  guefs  what  ftone,  if  any  in  nature,  was  meant  to  be  pointed 
out  by  them.  Probably  the  word  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  asiictos, 
cr  asyctos,  of  Pliny. 

AB  THANKS,  a  title  of  honour,  anciently  conferred  on  fuch  of 
the  Scots  as  were  ennobled,  generally  Thanes  ;  thofe  of  the  lower 
rank  were  called  Subthanes. 

ABUCO,  Abocco,  or  Abocchi,  a  weight  ufed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu.  One  abuco  is  twelve  teccalis  and  a  half ;  two  abacos 
make  an  agiro,  which  is  alfo  called  giro  ;  two  giri  mak  half  a  b-iza  ; 
and  the  biza  weighs  a  hundred  teccalis  ;  that  is  to  fay,  two  pounds 
and  five  ounces  of  the  heavy  weight,  or  three  pounds  nine  ounces  of 
the  light  weight  of  Venice. 

ABUKESO,  is  the  Turk ifii  name  of  the  afLyii,  or  the  11,5th  part 
of  an  afper.  r 
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ABUNA,  among  the  Chriftian  Arabs,  is  the  title  or  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  character. 

The  word,  which  is  Arabic,  is  fometimes  alfo  written  abouna 
fometimes  abanna,  and  by  fome  abbuna,  or  abunna ;  it  literally  de¬ 
notes  father,  and  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  archbifiiop,  or 
metropolitan  of  the  church  of  Abyffinia. 

ABUNDANT  Numbers,  are  thofe  whofe  quota-parts,  added  to¬ 
gether,  exceed  the  number  itfelf,  of  which  they  are  parts. 

Thus  the  number  12  is  an  abundant  number,  becaufe  it’s  quota- 
parts,  x,  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  amounting  to  16,  exceed  the  number 
itfelf. — In  oppofition  to  abundant  numbers,  ftand  defective 
ones. 

Abundant  Notion,  in  logic,  is  that  which  includes  more  marks 
and  charaHeriftics  than  are  neceffary  to  diftinguifti  it  from  others. 

We  may,  for  inftance;  be  faid  to  give  an  abundant  notion  of  a 
re£tilinear  triangle,  when  we  deferibe  it  as  a  fpace  terminated  by 
three  right  lines,  and  containing  three  angles.  Now,  fince  the 
number  of  it’s  angles  is  determined  by  that  of  it’s  fides,  the  bare 
mention  of  it’s  three  fides  was  fufficient  to  have  defined  it. 

ABUNDANTIA,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  flame  of  an 
ideal  deity,  who  prefided  over  plenty,  or  the  general  produce  of  the 
earth. 

ABUSE,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a  thing,  or  the  introducing  foma- 
thing  contrary  to  the  true  intention  thereof. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from  ;  and  ufus,  ufe. 

In  grammar,  to  apply  a  word  abufiveiy,  or  in  an  abufve  fenfe,  is 
to  mifapply,  or  pervert  it’s  meaning,  uling  it  without  any  clear  or 
diftinH  idee. 

A  permutation  of  benefices,  without  the  confent  of  the  bifliop,  is 
deemed  abufve,  and  confequcntly  is  null. 

ABUTiLON,  in  botany,  an  Arabic  name  for  a  genus  of  plants, 
allied  to  the  mallow  kind.  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  it  Sida,  and  ranges 
it  in  the  clafsof  monadelphia. 

The  charadlers  are  thefe:  the  flower  wholly  refembles  that  of  the 
mallow;  but  the  fruit  is  a  kind  of  head  compoled  of  feveral  capfules 
fo  difpofed  round  an  axis,  that  every  fria  of  that  receives  one  of 
thefe.  Thefe  capfules  are  bivalve,  and  ufually  contain  kidney- fttapetl 
feeds. 

Miller  enumerates  fixteen  fpeeies  of  this  plant :  which  is  diuretic 
and  vulnerary.  The  leaves  externally  applied  cleanfe  ulcers  ;  the 
feeds  taken  inwardly,  provoke  urine,  and  expel  gravel. 

ABUTTALS,  Abbutals,  Asutals,  among  law-writers,  de¬ 
note  the  buttings  or  boundings  of  a  piece  of  land.  See  the  article 
Boundary. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  corruptly  abbut- 
tals,  or  abut  ah. — In  old  furveys,  we  often  find  them  called  head¬ 
lands. — Abuttals  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  Latin  writers  call 
capita ;  Marculfus,  frontes ;  the  French,  bouts.— Tn  Coke,  the 
plaintiff  is  faid  to  fail  in  hie  Abuttals ,  that  is,  in  fetting  forth  pro¬ 
perly  the  boundaries  of  the  land. 

ABYSS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  profound,  and,  as 
it  were,  unfathomable  and  bottomlefs. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  aSuaoo;;  compounded  of  the  pri¬ 
vative  a,  and  (3'Jcr<ro{,  bottom-,  q  d.  without  a  bottom. 

We  fay,  the  abyfs  of  a  mountain,  an  abyfs  of  waters,  the  great 
abyfs,  the  Mofaic  abyfs ,  an  unfathomable  abyfs. 

Abyss,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  deep  mafs  or 
fund  of*waters. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Septuagint,  for 
the  water  which  God  created  at  the  beginning  with  the  earth,  which 
encompaffed  it  around,  and  which  our  tranfiators  render  the  deep. — • 
Thus  it  is,  that  darknefs  is  faid  to  have  been  before  the  creation, 
on  the  face  of  the  abyfs.  See  Gen,  i.  2. 

Abyss  is  likewife  ufed  for  an  immenfe  cavern  in  the  earth,  where 
God  collected  all  thofe  waters  on  the  third  day  ;  which,  in  our  verlion, 
is  rendered  the  deep,  and  elfewhere  the  great  deep. 

Dr,  Woodward,  in  hi.s  Natural  Hiflory  of ‘the  Earth,  has  made 
feveral  obfervations  and  conjeftures  with  reference  to  this  great 
abyfs.  He  afferts,  that  there  is  a  mighty  collection  of  waters  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  conllituting  a  huge  orb  in  the  in¬ 
terior  or  central  parts  of  it ;  and  over  the  furface  of  this  water  he 
fuppofes  the  terreftrial  ftrata  to  be  expanded.  This,  according  to 
him,  is  what  Mofes  calls  the  great  deep ,  and  what  mod  authors  term 
the  great  ahyfs. 

That  there  is  fuch  an  affemblage  of  waters  lodged  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  is  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  obfervations.  See  the  articles 
Earth  anti  Deluge. 

He  further  ailerts,  that  the  water  of  this  vaft  abyfs  communicates 
with  that  of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  certain  hiatufes,  or  chafins 
palling  betwixt  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean :  and  this  and  the 
abyfs  he  fuppofes  to  have  one  common  center,  around  which  the 
water  of  both  is  placed  ;  but  fo  that  the  ordinary  furface  of  the  abyfs 
is  not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean,  nor  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  center  as  the  other,  it  being  reflrained  and  depreiied,  for  the 
mo(l  part,  by  the  ftrata  of  earth  lying  upon  it ;  hut  wherever 
thofe  ftrata  are  broken,  or  are  fo  lax  and  porous,  that  water  can 
pervade  them,  there  the  water  of  the  abyfs  alcends,  fills  up  all  the 
clefts  and  fiffures  into  which  it  can  get  admittance  ;  and  faturates 
all  the  interftices  and  pores  of  the  eartU  ftone,  or  other  matter,  all 
round  the  globe,  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Ray,  and  other  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  fuppofe  a 
communication  between  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  ocean,  by  means  of 
a  fubterranean  abyfs :  and  to  this  they  attribute  it,  that  the  Cafpian 
does  not  overflow,  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of  large  rivers 
which  it  receives  ;  of  thefe  Kempfer  reckons  above  fifty,  in  the 
compafs  of  fixty  miles.  But  the  daily  evaporation  may  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  this  purpofe.  See  Evaporation, "Seas,  Springs. 
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Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  cavernous  belly  of  a  hollow 
mountain.  Mr.  Tournefort,  in  this  fenfe,  defcribes  the  abyfs  of 
mount  Ararat,  a  horrible  fpedlacle. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  Hell.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  is 
fynonimous  with  what  is  otherwife  called  Barathrum,  Erebus,  and 
Tartarus  ;  in  the  Englifh  Bible,  the  bottomlefs  pit. 

The  Jews  believe,  that  the  Rephaims,  thofe  ancient  giants, 
who,  in  their  life-time,  made  mankind  tremble,  are  confined  there. 
In  fhort,  within  thefe  dark  dungeons  the  prophets  reprefent  the 
kings  of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  to  be  buried,  where  they  yet 
live,  to  fuller  the  punifhment  due  to  their  pride  and  cruelties. 
We  arc  likewife  told  by  St.  John,  in  the  Revelation,  that  thefe 
abyf'cs  are  the  habitations  of  devils  and  the  w'icked. 

Abyss  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  antiquity,  to  denote  the 
temple  of  Proferpine  ;  thus  called  on  account  of  the  immenfe  fund 
of  gold  and  riches  depofitcd  there  ;  fome  fay  hid  under  ground. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed,  in  heraldry,  to  denote  the  center  of  an 
Efcutcbeon. 

A  thing  is  faid  to  be  borne  in  abyfs,  en  cbyfme,  when  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Ihield,  clear  from  any  other  bearing  :  he  bears 
azure,  a  fleur  de  lys,  in  abyfs. 

Abyss  is  a  term  likewife  ufed  by  fome  alchemifts,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  receptacle  of  feminal  matter  ;  by  others,  for  the  firft 
matter  itfelf. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  thing  not  to  be  known 
or  comprehended,  on  account  of  it’s  immenfe  extent,  or  profundity. 
In  which  fenfe  it  coincides  with  fecret,  infcrutable,  incomprehenfi- 
ble,  &c. — The  judgments  of  God  are  called  a  great  abyfs. 

Abyss,  in  hydrography,  is  fynonimous  with  gulf. 

ABYSSINIAN  is  ufed  as  the  naffic  of  a  feel,  in  the  ancient 
Chriftian  church,  eftablifhed  in  the  empire  of  Abyffinia. 

The  Abyjfmians  are  a  branch  of  the  Cophts,  or  Jacobites  ;  with 
whom  they  agree  in  admitting  only  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
rejedling  the  council  of  Chalcedon :  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
Monophysites  and  Eutychians. 

The  Abyjfnian  church  is  governed  by  a  bifhop,  or  metropolitan, 
ffyled  abuna,  who  is  fent  to  them  by  the  Cophtic  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  refiding  at  Cairo,  and  is  the  only  perfon  that  ordains 
priefts. 

They  have  canons  alfo,  and  monks  ;  the  former  of  whom  marry, 
the  latter,  at  their  admiffion,  vow  celibacy,  but  with  a  refervation. 
Le  Grand  fays,  they  make  a  promife  aloud,  before  their  fuperior, 
to  keep  chaility,  but  add,  in  a  low  voice,  as  you  keep  it.  In  eccle- 
iiaftical  matters,  the  emperor  has  a  kind  of  fupremacy. 

The  Abyjfmians  have  divers  times  expreffed  an  inclination  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  but  rather  out  of  intereft  of  flate, 
than  from  any  other  motive, 

Menefis,  and  other  miflionarics,  accufe  the  Abyjfmians  of  J udaifm, 
on  account  of  the  many  Jewifh  obfervances  Itil!  in  life  among 
them  :  fome  have  even  doubted,  whether  they  are  more  Chriflians, 
or  Jews  ;  Lobo  fays  exprefly  they  are  only  Chriltians  in  name  : 
they  pradfife  circumcifion  on  females,  as  well  as  males.  They 
eat  no  meats  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofcs.  Women  are  obliged 
to  the  legal  purifications.  Brothers  marry  their  brother’s  wives,  &c. 
They  abftain  from  hog’s-flefh,  blood,  rffeats  Itrangled,  &c.  and, 
agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  primitive  church,  oblerve  both  Sa¬ 
turday  and  Sunday  fabbath  ;  w'hich  are  all  of  them  marks  of  J  uda¬ 
ifm  ;  though  by  fome  refolved  into  mere  human  inftitution  and 
ufagCi  They  celebrate  the  Epiphany  with  peculiar  feftivity,  in 
memory  of  Chriil’s  baptifm  ;  when  they  plunge  and  fport  in  ponds 
and  rivers,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  affirm  that  they  were 
baptized  anew  every  year.  Among  the  faints-days  is  one  confe- 
crated  to  Pilate  and  his  wife  ;  beca  fe  Pilate  wafhed  his  hands  be¬ 
fore, he  pronounced  fentcnce  on  Chrift  :  and  his  wife  defired  him 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon.  They  have 
four  lents  in  the  year  :  the  great  one  commences  ten  days  earlier 
'  than  our’s,  and  is  obferved  with  much  feverity,  many  abftaining 
therein  even  from  fifii,  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays  there  is  one  kind  of 
flelli  of  men,  and  another  of  fifties.  They  allow  of  divorce,  which 
is  eafily  granted  among  them,  and  by  the  civil  judge  :  nor  is  poly¬ 
gamy  prohibited  by  their  civil  laws.  They  have  at  leaf!  as  many 
miracles,  and  legends  of  faints,  as  the  Romifti  church ;  which  proved 
no  fmall  embarraffment  to  the  Jefuit  miffionaries,  to  whom  they 
produced  fo  many  miracles,  wrought  by  their  faints,  in  proof  of  their 
religion,  and  thofe  fo  w’ell  circumftantiated  and  attefted,  that  the 
Jcfuits  W'erc  obliged  to  deny  miracles  to  be  any  proof  of  a  true  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  in  proof  hereof  to  alledge  the  fame  arguments  againft  the 
Abyjfmians,  which  proteftants  in  Europe  produce  againft  the  papifts. 
Rudolf  allows  that  they  believe  the  real  prefence  after  the  Lutheran 
manner,  but  denies  that  they  hold  tranfubftantiation ;  though  Renau- 
dot  afferts,  that  they  maintain  it.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  and  invoke 
faints  and  angels  ;  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  Virgin,  that 
they  charged  the  Jefuits  with  not  rendering  her  honour  enough. 
They  venerate  images  in  painting,  but  abhor  all  thofe  in  relievo,  ex¬ 
cept  the  crofs.  They  hold  that  the  foul  of  man  is  not  created,  be¬ 
caufe,  fay  they,  God  finiflied  all  his  work  on  the  fixth  day.  They 
admit  the  apochrvphal  books,  and  the  canons  of  theapoftles,  as  well 
as  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions,  for  genuine.  Their  liturgy  is  given 
by  Alvarez,  and  in  Englifh  by  Pagit ;  their  calendar  by  Ludolf ;  the 
anfwers  of  abbe  Gregory  to  certain  queftions,  propofed  by  the  author 
Jaft  cited,  are  publilhed,  by  Fabricius,  under  the  title  of  Theologia 
./Ethiopica. 

ACACALIS,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  ffirub Jiliqua  fylvejlris,  or  wild  carob.  It  bears  a  pa¬ 
pilionaceous  flower,  and  ahliquous  fruit,  called  kirmefen. 

ACACALOTL,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  bird, 
called  by  fome  corvus  aquaticus,  or  the  water  raven.  The  male 
is  four  ipans  long  from  his  beak  to  the  end  of  his  tail,  and  is  mo- 
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derately  fleffiy  ;  his  legs  are  a  fpan  and  a  half  long.  It’s  beak  i$ 
two  hands  breadth  long,  is  bent  like  a  bow,  and  of  a  blue  colour  ; 
it  s  head  is  fmall ;  it  is  of  a  mixt  brown  and  red  colour  on  the  breaft 
and  belly,  and  of  a  finely  variegated  hue  on  the  back,  which  is 
made  up  of  a  fhining  purple,  black,  and  green  ;  it’s  wings  are  of  a 
fine  green,  which  looks  very  bright  and  gloffy  in  the  fun.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  is  common  about  lakes  and  rivers,  feeding 
on  filh  :  it  is  eaten,  but  is  coarfe,  and  of  a  rank  fifhy  tafte. 

ACACIA,  in  botany,  (from  aka£a,  to  fharpen)  the  Egyptian 
thorn,  or  binding  bean-tree.  A  genus  of  trees,  the  characters  of 
wffiich  arc  thefe  :  the  flow'er  confifts  only  of  one  leaf,  and  is  of  the 
funnel-fafhicned  kind,  and  ufually  contains  a  great  number  of  fta- 
mina,  and  the  flowers  are  commonly  collected  in  clufters,  or  little 
heads  ;  the  piftil  arifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  finally 
becomes  a  filiquofe  fruit  divided  into  feveral  hollows,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  n  umber  of  roundifh  feeds.  The  acacias  belong  to  the  polyan- 
dria  monogynia  clals  of  Linnaeus. 

The  fpccies  of  acacia  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort  are  twelve  ; 
and  by  Miller  twenty-two.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  .(Ethio¬ 
pian  pepper  of  Matthiolus  belongs  to  this  genus  of  plants. 

1  he,Chinefe  ufc  the  flowers  of  the  acacia  in  making  that  yellow, 
which,  w'e  fee,  bears  walking  in  their  filks  and  fluffs ;  and  appears 
with  fo  much  elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  method  is 
as  follows  : 

They  gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  open  ;  thefe  they 
put  into  a  clean  earthen  veffel  over  a  gentle  heat,  and  llirthem  con¬ 
tinually  about,  as  they  do  tea-leaves,  till  they  become  dryifh  and 
of  a  yellow’  colour  :  then  they  add  to  half  a  pound  of  the  flowers 
three  fpoonfuls  of  fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little  more,  till  there 
is  juft  enough  to  hold  the  flow'ers  incorporated  together  :  they  boil 
this  for  fome  time,  and  the  juice  of  the  flowers  mixing  with  the 
water,  renders  it  thick  and  yellow  ;  they  then  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  drain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  filk.  '  Thev  add  to  the  liquor 
half  an  ounce  of  common  alum,  and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyfter- 
fhells  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  All  is  then  w:ell  mixed  together  ; 
and  this  is  the  fine  lading  yellow  they  have  fo  long  ufed  in  painting. 

I  he  dyers  of  large  pieces  ufe  the  flowers  and  feeds  of  the  acacia 
for  dying  three  different  forts  of  yellow.  They  roaft  the  flowers, 
as  before  obferved  ;  and  then  mixing  the  feeds  wuth  them,  which 
mull  be  gathered  for  thispurpofe  wffien  quite  ripe  :  by  different  ad¬ 
mixtures  of  thefe,  they  give  the  different  fhades  of  colour,  only  for 
the  deeped:  of  all,  they  give  a  fmall  mixture  of  Brazil  w’ood. 

Mr.  Gcoffroy,  with  great  probability,  attributes  the  origin  of 
bezoar  to  the  feeds  of  this  plant  :  which  being  broufed  by  certain 
animals,  and  vellicating  the  ftomach  by  their  great  fournefs  and 
aftringency,  caufe  a  condenfation  of  the  juices,  till  at  length  they 
become  coated  over  with  a  {tony  matter,  which  we  call  bezoar, 
or  bezoard. 

Acacia  Indiana.  See  the  article  Tamarind. 

Acacia,  in  botany,  bafard  ox  falfe  Acacia,  robinia,  Lin.  Gem 
Plant.  775.  It’s  characters  are  thefe  :  theempalement  of  the  flower 
is  fmall,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  the  three  under  fegments 
being  narrow,  but  the  upper  one  broad.  The  flower  is  of  the  pea- 
bloom  kind  ;  the  llandai’d  is  large,  roundifh,  obtufe,  and  fpreads 
open.  The  two  wings  are  oval,  and  have  fhort  appendices,  W'hich 
are  obtufe.  The  heel  is  roundifh,  eompreffed,  obtufe,  and  is  ex¬ 
tended  the  length  of  the  wings.  In  the  center  are  lituated  ten  fta- 
mina,  nine  joined  together,  and  the  other  ftanding  Angle,  terminated 
by  roundifh  fummits.  It  hath  an  oblong  cylindrical  germen,  fup- 
porting  a  fiender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  hairy  ftigma.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong,  eompreffed  pod,  inclofmg  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  There  are  ten  fpccies  of  this  plant. 

Acacia  Zeylanica,  fignifies  Locwood. 

Acacia,  in  medicine,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  a  fhrub  of  the 
thorn  kind,  ufed  as  an  aftringent. 

It  is  prepared  for  infpiffating,  to  a  due  confidence,  the  juice  ex¬ 
preffed  from  the  unripe  pods  of  a  large  prickly  tree  of  this  name. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  vera,  and  germanica. 

The  Acacia  vera  is  brought  from  the  Levant  in  round  balls,  of 
different  fizes,  in  fine  bladders  ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  *the  juice  of  the 
pods  of  a  large  thorny  tree,  growing  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Some 
naturalifts  affirm  it  to  be  the  fame  tree  that  yields  the  gum  arabic. 

This  is  very  auftere,  and  binding  ;  and,  on  that  account,  good 
againft  fluxes. — Chufe  that  of  a  tan-colour,  fmooth,  and  fhining  ; 
and  of  an  aftringent  difagreeable  tafte.  The  Egyptians  give  it  in 
fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  diflolvcd  in  any  con¬ 
venient  liquor;  and  repeat  this  dofe  occafionally. —  It  is,  or  fhould 
be,  an  ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  Androniachi. 

The  German  Acacia  is  a  counterfeit  of  the  former ;  being  made 
of  the  juice  of  unripe  floes,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  a  folid  ex- 
trad!,  and  put  up  in  bladders  like  the  former. — It  is diftinguifhed 
from  it  chiefly  by  it’s  colour,  which  is  as  black  as  that  of  Spanifh 
liquorice. — It  is  ufed  as  a  fubftirute  to  the  true  acacia. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  denotes  fomething  refembling  ti 
kind  of  roll,  or  bag,  of  a  long  and  ftrait  form,  feen  on  medals  in 
the  hands  of  feveral  of  the  confuls,  and  emperors,  from  the  time 
of  Anaftafius. 

The  cMOHia,  properly  fo  called,  wras  a  purple  bag,  or  roll,  filled 
with  earth,  or  fand,  and  borne  by  the  prince  in  his  left  hand,  to 
remind  him  of  his  frailty  and  mortality  ;  to  prevent  his  being  too 
much  elated  with  his  ftation. 

But  authors  are  not  agreed,  cither  about  the  ufe  of  this  roll,  or 
about  the  fubftance  whereof  it  confifts  ;  fome  imagine  that  it  repre- 
fents  a  handkerchief  rolled  up,  which  the  perfon  who  prefided  at  the 
games  threw  out  as  a  fignal  for  their  beginning  ;  whillt  others  rather 
take  it  for  a  roll  of  memoirs,  or  petitions,  prefented  to  the  emperor. 

ACACIANS,  in  church  hillory,  a  particular  fed!  of  Arians,  and 
the  followers  of  Acacius,  bilhop  of  Ctefarea,  who  flourifhed  about 
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the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  of  them  maintained,  that  j 
the  Son  was  not  of  the  fame,  but  ofafimilar  fubftancc  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  :  others  held,  that  he  was  of  a  different  fubfbmce  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  This  was  likewife  the  denomination  of  another  fed,  derived 
from  the  name  of  their  leader,  a  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  in  the 
fifth  centurv,  who  favoured  the  opinion  of  Eutychcs.  Sec  Euty- 
chians. 

ACADEMICIAN,  a  fluderit  in  an  acadeiny.  See  Academic. 

ACADEMICS,  a  fed  of  philofophers,  who  followed  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  with  refped  to  the  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  truth. 

Academic,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
Platonitf  ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being  in  point  of  time. 
They  who  embraced  the  fyffenr  of  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  were 
called  academki  ;  whereas  thofc  who  followed  the  fameopimons,  fince 
the  reftoration  of  learning,  have  allumed  the  denomination  of 
Platonifts. 

We  ufually  reckon  three  feds  of  academia  ;  though  fome  make 
five. — The  ancient  academy  was  that  whereof  Plato  was  the  chief. 
See  the  article  Platonism. 

Arcefilas,  one  of  his  fucedTors,  by  introducing  feveral  alterations 
into  the  philofophy  of  this  fed,  founded  what  they  call  the  Jecond 
academy. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  third,  called  alfo  the  new  academy,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Lacydes,  or  rather  to  Carneades. 

Some  authors  add  a  fourth,  founded  by  Philo  ;  and  a  fifth  is  af- 
cribed  to  Antiochus,  called  the  Antiochan,  which  tempered  the  an¬ 
cient  academy  with  Stoicism. 

The  ancient  academy  doubted  of  every  thing  ;  and  went  fofaras 
to  make  it  a  doubt,  whether  or  no  they  ought  to  doubt. — With 
them  it  was  a  fort  of  principle,  never  to  be  certain,  or  fatisfied  of 
any  thing  ;  never  to  affirm,  or  deny  any  thing  ;  either  for  true  or 
falfe. — Inched,  they  afferted  an  abfolute  Acatalepsia. 

The  new  academy  was  fomewhat  more  reafonable  ;  they  owned 
feveral  things  for  truths,  but  without  attaching  themfelves  to  any 
with  entire  affurance. — Thefe  philofophers  had  found,  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  commerce  of  life  and  fociety  was  inconfiftent  with  the  abfo¬ 
lute  and  univerfal  doubtfulnefs  of  the  ancient  acadeiny  :  and  yet,  it  is 
evident,  they  looked  upon  things  rather  as  probable,  than  as  true  and 
certain  ;  and  thought  by  this  amendment  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
thofe  abl'urdities  into  which  the  ancient  academy  had  fallen.  See  the 
academical  queftions  of  Cicero;  where  that  philofopher  explains  and 
unravels  with  great  ealmnefs  and  addrefs  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who 
in  his  days  called  themfelves  followers  of  the  new  and  old  academy. 

Academics,  or  rather  Academists,  is  alfo  ufed  among  us  to 
fignify  the  members  of  the  moden  academies ,  or  inftituted  focieties  of 
learned  perfons. 

ACADEMY,  Academia,  in  antiquity,  a  fine  villa,  or  pleafure- 
houfe,  fituate  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Athens,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city  ;  where  Plato,  and  the  wife  men  who  followed  him,  held  their 
afemblies  for  difpute  and  philofophical  conference;  and  which 
gave  the  denomination  to  the  fe6I  of  Academics. 

It  took  it’s  name,  academy,  from  one  Aeademus,  or  Ecademtis,  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Thcfeus,  to  whom  it  originally  be¬ 
longed  ;  and  who  u!ed  to  have  gymnaftiefports  or  exercifes  therein. 

Some,  mittakcnly,  derive  it’s  name  and  origin  from  Cadmus  the 
Phoenician,  as  being  the  firft  who  introduced  learning,  and  the  ule 
of  letters  among  the  Greeks. 

Cimon  farther  improved  and  adorned  the  academy  with  fountains, 
trees,  lhady  walks, &c.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  philofophers, 

and  men  oflearning,  who  here  met  to  confer,  difpute,  &c. _ 

Hipparchus,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  built  a  wall  round  it ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  defray  the  charges,  laid  fo  heavy  a  tax  on  the  people,  that 
ever  after  ‘■Worapx*  teixiov,  was  ufed  proverbially  for  an  expenfive 
bulinefs. — It  was  alfo  the  burying-place  of  illuftrious  perfons,  who 
had  deferved  well  of  the  republic. 

Here  Plato  taught  his  philofophy  ;  and  from  him  all  public  places, 
dellined  for  the  aifemblies  of  the  learned  and  ingenious,  and  that  are 
inftituted  for  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  fciences  have  been 
fince  called  Academies. 

Sylla  facrinced  the  delicious  groves  and  w'alks  of  the  academy , 
planted  by  Cimon,  to  the  ufes  of  war  ;  and  employed  thofe  very 
trees  to  make  machines  wherewith  to  batter  the  city.  Cicero 
alfo  had  a  villa,  or  country  retirement,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  he 
called  by  the  fame  name,  academia ;  where  he  ufed  to  entertain  his 
philofophical  friends.— Here  he  compofed  his  Academical  Ouelti- 
ons,  and  his  book  De  Natura  Deorum. 

Academy  is  more  frequently  ufed  among  the  moderns,  fora  re¬ 
gular  fociety,  or  company  of  learned  perfons  inftituted  under  the 
prote&ion  of  a  prince,  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
polite  arts  and  fcientific  knowledge. 

Academy  is  by  fome  authors  confounded  with  univerfity  ;  but 
though  much  the  fame  in  Latin,  they  are  very  different  things  in 
Engiifti.  An  uni  verfity  is  properly,  a  body  compofed  of  graduates  in 
the  ieveral  faculties  ;  of  profeifors,  who  teach  in  the  public  fchools  ; 
of  regents  or  tutors,  and  lfudents  who  learn  under  them,  and  afpire 
likewile  to  degrees.  Whereas,  an  academy  is  not  intended  to  teach, 
or  prods  any  art,  fuch  as  ir  is,  but  to  improve  it  :  it  is  not  for  no¬ 
vices  to  be  inltructed  in,  but  for  thofe  that  are  more  knowing  ;  for  per¬ 
fons  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  to  confer  in,  and  communicate  their 
lights  and  dilcoveries  to  each  other,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
improvement.  We  (hall  now  minutely  deferibe  the  various  acade¬ 
mies  in  Europe. 

The  firft  academy  we  read  of,  was  eftablifhed  by  Charlemagne  at 
the  motion  of  Alcuin :  it  was  compofed  of  the  chief  wits  of  the 
court,  the  emperor  himfelf  being  a _  member.— In  their  academical 
contcrences,  every  pcrlon  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  what 
ancient  authors  he  had  read  ;  and  each  of  them  affumed  the  name  of 


fome  ancient  author  who  pleafedhim  moft,  or  of  fome  celebrated 
perfon  of  antiquity.  Alcuin,  from  wliofe  letters  we  learn  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  took  that  of  Flaccus,  the  furname  of  Horace:  a  young  lord, 
named  Augilbert,  took  that  of  Homer  :  Adelard,  bifiiop  of  Corbie, 
was  called  Auguftin  :  Riculfe,  bifhop  of  Mentz,  was  Dametas  ;  and 
the  king  himfelf,  David.  Moft  nations  have  now  their  academies, 
Ruffia  not  excepted  ;  but  Italy  excels  in  this  refpedf. 

Academies  of  A  ntiquitics  ;  as 

The  academy  at  Cortona,  eftablifhed  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Hetru- 
rian  antiquities,  and  confequently,  by  right  of  conqueft,  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  whole  world.  Their  head  is  called  Lucumon,  a  name 
taken  from  the  ancient  governors  of  Hetruria.  One  of  their  laws  is, 
to  give  audience  to  poets  only  one  day  in  the  year:  another  is,  to 
fix  their  feffions,  and  impofe  a  tax  of  a  diflertation  on  each  member 
in  his  turn. 

The  academy  of  Antiquities  at  Upfal,  owes  it’s  rife  to  queen  Chrifti- 
na,  but  it’s  eftablifhment  is  attributed  chiefly  to  Charles  Guflavus, 
her  fucceffor.  It’s  defign  is,  for  illuftrating  the  northern  languages, 
and  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  as  ftones,  coins,  and  the  like  mo¬ 
numents  ;  in  which  feveral  remarkable  difeoveries  have  been  made 
by  it.  The  more  eminent  of  it’s  members  have  been  Verelius, 
Loccenius,  Scheffer,  Rudbecks,  Kcdcr,  Salin,  Perinfkiold,  &c. 

Academy,  Royal,  of  Arts,  for  the  encouragement  of  Dejigning, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  See.  was  inftituted  in  London  in  the  year  1768. 
This  academy  is  under  the  immediate  patronage  oftheking,  and  un¬ 
der  the  diretlion  of  forty  artiffs  of  the  firft  rank  in  their  refpedfive 
profefiions.  It  furniflies,  in  winter,  living  models  of  different  cha¬ 
racters  to  draw  after  ;  and,  in  fummer,  models  of  the  fame  kind  to 
paint  after.  Out  of  the  forty,  nine  of  the  ableft  academicians  are  an¬ 
nually  elected,  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  fet  the 
figures,  to  examine  the  performances  of  the  ftudents,  and  to  give 
them  neceflary  inftruction.  There  are  alfo  four  profeifors,  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  of  Architecture,  of  Anatomy,  and  of  Perjpeclivt,  wl;o  annually  read 
public  lectures  on  the  fubjects  of  their  feveral  departments;  befide  a 
prefident,  a  council,  and  other  officers.  The  profefiors  and  academi¬ 
cians  have  falaries  annexed  to  their  employments  ;  and  the  academy  is 
provided,  by  the  munificence  of  his  majefty,  with  a  conliderable  fum, 
which  is  annually  diftributed  for  the  relief  of  indigent  artifts,  and 
their  diftreffed  families.  The  admiffion  to  this  academy  is  free  to  all 
ftudents  who  are  properly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the  ftudies 
cultivated  in  it;  and  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  fculpturcs, 
and  defigns,  is  open  to  all  artifts  of  diftinguifhed  merit. 

Academies  of  Belles  Lettres,  are  thofe  wherein  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Italy  is  full  of  thefe  ;  and  France  has 
it’s  (hare  ;  fuch  are 

The  academy  of  Umidi  at  Florence,  called  afterwards  La  Florentina, 
in  honour  of  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  I.  who  in  1549  declared  himfelf 
it’s  protedfor,  is  illuftrious  both  for  the  works  it  has  produced,  and 
it’s  members  ;  which  for  thefe  two  laft  ages  have  included  moft  of  the 
eminent  men,  not  only  in  Tufeany,  but  in  all  Italy.  Their  chief 
attention  is  applied  to  the  Italian  poetry. 

Academy  of  Hum  or  fls,  Umortjli,  had  it’s  origin  at  Rome,  from 
the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Mancim,  a  Roman  gentleman,  at  which 
feveral  perfons  of  condition  were  guefts  ;  and  it  being  carnival  time, 
to  give  the  ladies  fome  diverfion,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  re¬ 
citing  of  verfes,  fonnets,fpeeches,  and  comedies,  firft  ex  tempore,  and 
afterwards  premeditatedly  ;  which  gave  them  the  denomination  of 
Belli  Humori.  After  fome  experience,  coming  more  and  more  into 
thetafte  of  thefe  exercifes,  they  relolved  to  form  an  academy  of  Belles 
Letters  ;  and  changed  the  title  of  Belli  Humori  for  that  of  Humorijli; 
choofing  for  their  device  a  cloud,  which,  after  being  formed  of  the 
faline  exhalations  of  the  fea,  returns  in  a  gentle  fwcet  {bower,  with 
the  motto  from  Lucretius,  Redit  agmine  dulci. 

Academy  of  Arcadi  was  eftablifhed  at  Rome,  in  1690,  for  re¬ 
viving  the  ftudv  of  poetry,  and  the  Belles  Lettres  ;  and  comprehends 
moft  of  the  politer  wits  in  Italy,  of  both  fexes  ;  many  princes,  car¬ 
dinals,  and  other  ecclefiaftics:  in  order  to  avoid,  all  ciifputes  among 
whom,  concerning  pre-eminence,  it  is  wifely  provided,  that  all 
appear  mafked,  after  the  manner  of  fhepherds  of  Arcadia.  W  ithin 
ten  years  from  it’s  firft  eftablifhment,  the  number  of  academijh 
amounted  to  fix  hundred.  Their  affemblies  are  hcldfeven  times  a 
year  in  the  mead,  or  grove  ;  of  late  in  the  gardens  sof  the  duke  of 
Salviati.  Six  of  thefe  meetings  are  emploved  in  the  recitation  of 
poems,  and  verfes  of  the  Arcadi  refiding  at  Rome,  who  read  their 
own  compofitions  ;  except  ladies  and  cardinals,  who  are  permitted 
to  make  ufe  of  other  fhepherds  for  this  office.  The  feventh  meet¬ 
ing  is  fet  apart  for  the  compofitions  of  foreign,  or  abfent  members  ; 
in  which  there  is  more  entertainment  than  in  all  the  reft ;  becaufe 
the  pieces  produced  here  are  written  in  all  the  different  ftyles  and 
dialects  of  Italy.  The  government  of  this  academy  is  intirely  de- 
mocratical,  allowing  of  no  prince,  or  protestor,  but  only  a  cu/los, 
who  represents  the  whole  fociety,  chofen  each  olympiad,  that  is, 
every  four  years;  with  a  power  of  eledling  twelve  others  annually, 
to  alfift  him  in  the  adminiifration.  Under  thefe  arc  two JubcuJhdes, 
one  vicar,  or  prccujlos,  and  four  deputies,  or  fuperintendants,  chofen 
yearly.  There  are  five  ways  of  electing  members  ;  the  firft  is 
called  acclamation,  ufed  when  fovereign  princes,  cardinals,  and  am- 
balladors  of  kings,  defire  to  be  admitted  ;  in  which  cafe  the  votes 
are  given  viva  voce:  the  fecond,  annumeration,  introduced  in  favour 
of  ladies  and  academical  colonies  ;  where  the  votes  are  taken  pri¬ 
vately  :  the  third,  reprefentation,  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  colleges 
and  univerfities,  where  the  young  gentry  are  bred  ;  who  have  each 
a  privilege  of  recommending  one  or  two  members  privately,  to  be 
ballotted  for  :  the  fourth,  J'urrogation,  whereby  new  fhepherds  are 
lubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  dead,  or  expelled  :  the  laft,  defii- 
nation,  whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancy  of  members,  perfons  of 
poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadi  conferred  on  them,  till  a 
vacancy  happens.  All  members  of  this  body,  at  their  admiffion, 
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affurae  new  paftoral  names,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  ancient  Arca¬ 
dians.  The  academy  has  divers  colonics  of  Arcadi  eltablifhcd  in 
other  cities  in  Italy,  all  fubjeft  to  the  fame  regulations. 

Academy,  Royal,  at  Caen,  was  eltablifhcd  by  letters  patent  in 
1705  ;  it  had  it’s  rife  fifty  years  earlier  in  private  conferences, 
which  were  held  firlt  ir.  the  houfe  of  M.  de  Brieux.  M.  de  Scgrais 
retiring  to  this  city,  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  days,  reftored  and  gave 
new  luftre  to  their  meetings.  In  1707 ,  M.  Foucault,  intendant  of 
the  generality  of  Caen,  procured  the  king’s  letters  patent  for  erect¬ 
ing  them  into  a  perpetual  academy ,  of  which  M.  Foucault  was  to  be 
protector  for  the  time,  and  the  choice  afterwards  devolved  to  the 
members,  the  number  of  whom  was  fixed  to  thirty,  and  the  electing 
of  them,  for  this  time,  left  to  M.  Foucault.  Belide  the  thirty, 
leave  is  given  to  add  l'ome  fupernumerary  members,  not  exceeding 
fix,  from  the  eccleliaftical  communities  in  that  city. 

At  Lyons  there  is  an  aftembly  of  men  of  letters,  who  are  faid  only 
to  want  letters  patent  to  form  a  royal  academy,  inferior  to  few  in 
France.  It  confifts  of  twenty  academijls,  with  a  director  at  their 
head,  andafecretary  who  is  perpetual.  F. Lombard,  a  Jefuit,  and 
one  of  the  members,  here  read  a  learned  diftertation  on  infinity. 

Academies,  Chirurgical;  as  that  firft  inftituted  at  Paris  in  1731  ; 
and  finally  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent  from  the  king  in  1751  ;  the 
members  of  which  are  required  not  only  to  publifh  their  own  and 
correfpondents  oblervations  and  improvements,  but  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  is  publifhed  in  furgery,  and  to  compofe  a  complete 
hiftory  of  this  art,  by  their  extracts  from  all  the  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  wwitten  on  it.  A  queltion  in  furgery  is  to 
be  propofed  by  the  academy  yearly  ;  and  a  prize  of  a  gold  medal  of 
two  hundred  livres  value  to  be  given  to  the  perfon  who  furnifhes 
the  mod  fatisfadtory  anfwer. 

Academies,  Cofmographical ;  as  that  of  the  Argonauts  at  Venice, 
inftituted  at  the  felicitation  of  F.  Coronelli,  for  the  improvement 
of  Geography.  The  defign  of  the  academia  cojmographica  is  to  procure 
exadl  maps,  geographical,  topographical,  hydrographical,  andich- 
nographical,  of  the  eeleftial  as  well  as  terreftrial  globe,  and  of  the 
feveral  regions  and  parts  thereof,  together  with  geographical,  hifto'ri- 
cal,  and  aftronomical  deferiptions  accommodated  thereto,  to  be 
made  and  publifhed  :  in  order  to  which,  the  feveral  members  oblige 
themfelves,  by  their  fubfeription,  to  take  one  or  more  copies  of 
each  piece,  publifhed  under  the  diredlion  of  the  academy  ;  and  like- 
wife  engage  to  advance  the  money,  or  part  of  it,  in  order  to  defray 
the  charge  of  publication.  To  this  end,  there  are  three  focieties  fet¬ 
tled,  at  Venice,  Paris,  and  Rome  ;  the  firft  under  F.  Moro,  provin¬ 
cial  of  the  Minorities  of  Hungary  ;  the  itcond,  under  the  abbot 
Laurence  au  Rue  Payenne  au  Marais  ;  the  third,  under  I1  .Ant. 
Baldigiani,  Jefuit,  profefforof  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college  ; 
to  whom  thofe  addrefs  themfelves,  who  are  willing  to  embark  in  this 
defign.  The  Argonauts  number  196  members  in  the  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  :  their  device  is  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  the 
motto, plus  ultra.  All  the  globes,  maps,  and  geographical  writings  of 
F.  Coronelli  have  been  publifhed  at  the  expence  of  this  acadmy. 

Academy  of  Dancing.  One  of  this  kind  was  inftituted  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1661,  with  extraordinary  privileges.  Itconfilfsof 
thirteen  able  dancing-mafters,  who  meet  once  a  month  ;  and  two 
of  the  academifts  teach,  by  turns,  the  arts  of  dancing,  according  to 
the  ancient  and  modern  method. 

Academies,  Eccljiajlical  \  as  that  at  Bologna,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  examination  of  the  dodlrine,  difeipline,  and  hiftory 
of  each  age  of  the  church. 

Academies,  Hijlorical ;  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Port uguefe 
Hiftory  at  Lilbon,  was  inftituted  by  king  John  V.  in  1720  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  a  medal  ftruck  by  the  academy,  on  the  front  whereof  is  that 
prince’s  effigy,  with  the  infeription  'Johannes  V.  Lufitanorum  Rex  ; 
and  on  the  reverfe,  the  fame  prince  Handing  is  reprelented  fupport- 
ing  and  railing  Hiftory,  almolt  prollrate  before  him,  wfith  the  legend 
Hiftoria  Ref  urges :  underneath  are  the  following  words  in  abbrevia¬ 
ture,  REGia  XCADemia  HISToriae  LUSITanae  INSTITuta 
VI.  Idus  Decembris  MDCCXX.  This  academy  is  compofed  of  a 
diredlor,  four  cenfers,  a  fecretary,  and  fifty  members  ;  to  each  of 
whom  is  affigned  feme  part,  either  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  or  civil 
hiftory  of  the  nation  ;  which  he  is  to  treat  either  in  Latin,  or  the 
Portuguefe  tongue. 

Academy  cf  Suabian  Hifiory  at  Tubingen,  was  eftablifhed  by 
feme  learned  men,  for  publifhing  the  belt  hiftorical  writings,  the 
lives  of  the  chief  hiftorians,  and  compiling  new  memoirs,  on  the 
feveral  points  and  periods  thereof. 

Academies  of  Languages  are  called,  by  feme,  Grammatical 
Academies  ;  as 

The  Academy  della  Crufca  at  Florence,  which  is  famous  for  it’s 
vocabulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  was  formed  in  1582,  but  fcarce 
heard  of  before  the  year  1584,  when  it  became  noted  for  a  dilpute 
between  T aflb  and  feveral  of  it’s  members.  Many  eminent  authors 
confound  this  with  the  Florentine  academy. 

Academy  of  Fru&iferi had  it’s  rife  in  1617,  at  an  aftembly  of 
feveral  princes  and  nobility  of  the  country,  who  met  with  a  defign 
to  refine  and  perfedt  the  German  tongue.  It  flourifhed  long  under 
the  patronage  of  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  always  chofen 
p/elidents.  In  1668,  the  number  of  members  amounted  to 
upwards  of  nine  hundred. 

Academy,  French,  had  it’s  rife  in  a  private  meeting  of  men  of 
letters,  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Conrart,  in  the  year  1628.  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  in  1635,  at  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Chapelain,  ereifted  it 
into  an  academy  for  refining  and  improving  the  French  language 
and  ftyle.  The  number  of  it’s  members  was  limited  to  forty, 
out  of  whom,  a  director,  a  chancellor,  and  a  fecretary,  are  to 
be  chofen  ;  the  two  former  hold  their  polls  for  two  mon'hs,  the 
fecretary  is  perpetual.  Several  privileges  and  immunities  were 
conferred  on  the  new  academy,  particularly  the  droit  de  committimus, 


or  a  privilege  of  not  appearing  to  anfwer  before  any  court,  except 
that  of  the  king’s  houlhold.  Their  aflemblies  were  held  in  the 
cardinal  s  apartment  ;  after  his  death,  in  that  of  the  chancellor 
Seguier.  An  apartment  was  at  length  given  them  in  the  Louvre, 
now  called  l  Aeademie  Franyoife,.  Here  they  met  three  times  a  week ; 
at  breaking  up,  forty  filver  medals  are  diftributed  among  them, 
having  on  one  fide  the  king  of  France’s  head,  and  on  the  reverfe, 
proteEleur  de  /’  aeademie,  protedlor  of  the  academy,  with  a  laurel  and 
this  motto,  d  /’  immortalite,  to  immortality.  By  this  diftribution, 
the  attendance  of  the  academifts  is  fecured  :  thofe  who  are  prefent 
receiving  the  furplus,  otherwife  intended  for  the  abfent. 

With  refpetft  to  the  employment  of  the  academy;  it’s  defign  is, 
not  only  to  give  rules,  but  examples  of  good  writing.  They  began 
with  making  fpeeches  on  fubjedts  taken  at  pleafure,  each  member 
in  his  turn  :  twenty  ofthefe  have  been  printed.  Their  next  work 
was  a  critique  of  the  Cid  of  M.  Corneille,  a  talk  enjoined  them  by 
the  cardinal.  They  next  fet  about  a  didlionary  of  the  French 
tongue,  which,  after  fifty  years  fpent,  in  order  to  fettle  the  wmrds 
and  phrafes  to  be  ufed  in  writing,  &c.  was  publifhed  in  1694; 
having  in  the  mean  while  given  occafion  to  feme  fmart  difputes 
with  M.  l’Abbe  Furetiere,  one  of  their  own  members. 

The  beauty  of  the  French  language  greatly  depends  on  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  members  of  this  fociety,  it  being  their  principal  defign 
to  polifti  and  enrich  their  language,  and  bring  it  to  the  height  of 
eloquence.  It’s  form  is  very  iitnple,  and  has  never  been  altered. 

Their  hiftory  is  written  with  great  elegance  up  to  the  year  1652, 
by  M.  Pcliifon:  improved  and  continued  to  the  year  1700,  by  M. 

Il’Abbe  d'Olivet :  the  fame  is  given  rhetorically,  by  F.  le  Camus. 
Academy,  Royal  Spanijh,  is  an  academy  for  cultivating  the 
Caftilian  tongue,  eftablilhed  atMadrid,  on  the  model  of  the  French 
academy.  The’ defign  of  this  was  formed  by  the  duke  d’Efcalona  ; 
and  approved  of  by  the  king  in  1714,  who  declared  himfelf  pro- 
tedlor  thereof.  It  confifts  of  twenty-four  academijls,  including  the 
director  and  fecretary. 

It  s  device  is  a  crucible  on  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Limpia,  fija, 
y  da  cfplendor ;  i.  e.  it  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives  brightnefs ;  which 
feme  have  criticized.  Their  objedt,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal 
declaration,  is  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  national  language  :  in 
order  to  which,  they  are  to  begin  with  feledling  carefully  fuch  words 
and  phrafes  as  have  been  ufed  by  the  beft  Spanifh  writers  ;  noting 
the  low,  barbarous,  or  obfolcte  ones,  and  compofing  a  dictionary, 
wherein  thefe  may  be  properly  diftinguifhed  from  the  former,  &c. 
by  which  means,  adds  that  prince,  it  will  clearly  appear,  that  the 
Caftilian  tongue  is,  in  no  refpedf,  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  moil 
efteemed  in  the  world  ;  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage  either 
in  teaching  the  arts  and  fciences,  or  in  exprefling  the  molt  perfedt 
Latin  or  Greek  originals  in  exadt  tranflations.  The  number  of 
members  is  limited  to  twenty-four  ;  the  duke  d’Efcalona  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  for  life;  but  his  fucceflors  to  be  chofen  yearly. 
The  fecretary  to  be  perpetual.  The  academy  to  have  it’s  own 
printer  ;  yet  not  to  put  any  thing  to  prefs  without  the  permiffion  of 
the  council.  For  farther  encouragement,  all  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  enjoyed  by  domeftic  officers,  actually  in  the  king’s  fervice, 
and  the  royal  palace,  are  granted  the  academijls. 

Academies  of  Law  ;  as  that  famous  one  at  Beryta,  and  that 
of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna. 

Academy  of  Medals  and  Infcriptions,  was  ercCled  for  the  ftudy, 
and  explanation  of  ancient  monuments  ;  and  to  perpetuate  great 
and  memorable  events  by  fimilar  monuments  ;  as  medals,  relievos, 
infcriptions,  &c.  The  academy  of  medals  and  infcriptions  at  Paris, 
w'as  fet  on  foot  by  M.  Colbert  in  1663,  for  the  ftuny  and  explanation 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  of  transmitting  to  pofterity  great  and 
memorable  events,  especially  thofe  of  the  French  monarchy,  by 
coins,  relievos,  infcriptions,  &c.  The  number  of  members  at 
firft  was  confined  to  four  or  five  perfons,  well  verfed  in  antiquity 
and  the  belles  lettres,  chofen  out  of  the  members  of  the  French 
academy  ;  but  in  1710,  the  king  put  them  under  a  ftated  regulation, 
and  increafed  their  number  to  forty  ;  whereof  ten  to  be  honoraries, 
ten  penfionaries,  ten  alfeciates,  and  the  fame  number  of  novices  or 
eleves.  The  king  nominates  their  prefident  and  vice-prefident 
yearly  ;  but  their  lecretary  and  treafurer  are  perpetual.  The  reft 
are  chofen  by  the  members  themfelves,  agreeably  to  the  conftitutions 
given  them  on  that  behalf.  Their  chief  work  is  a  kind  of  medallic 
hiftory  of  the  molt  remarkable  events  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Befide  which,  we  have  feveral  volumes  of  their  eflays,  under  the 
title  of  memoirs  ;  and  their  hiftory,  written  and  continued  by  their 
fecretaries.  The  prefident  Darcy  de  Noinville,  about  forty  years 
ago,  founded  a  literary  prize,  confifting  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of 400  livres,  which  is  every  year  diftributed  by  the  academy.  The 
motto  is  Vetatmori,  “  Forbids  to  die.” 

Academies,  Medical;  as  that  of  Naturae  Curiofi  in  Germany, 
founded  in  1652,  by  Mr.  Baufch,  a  phyfician,  and  taken,  in  1670, 
under  the  protedfion  of  the  emperor  Leopold  ;  that  at  Palermo, 
founded  in  1645  i  another  at  Venice,  in  1701,  which  meets  weekly 
in  a  hall  near  the  grand  hofpital  ;  another  at  Geneva,  in  1715,  in 
the  houfe  ofM.  le  Clerc.  The  College  of  Phyiicians  at  London  is 
alfo  by  feme  ranked  in  the  number  of  medical  academies. 

Academy,  Mufcal-,  this  confifts  of  the  managers  and  diredlors 
of  the  opera. 

The  French  have  had  alfo  confiderable  academies  in  moftof  their 
great  cities  ;  as,  at  Montpelier,  a  royal  academy  of  fciences,  on  the 
like  footing  as  that  at  Paris  ,  being  as  it  were  a  counterpart  thereof : 
at  Thouloufe,  an  academy  under  the  denomination  of  Lanternifts  : 
others  at  Nifmes,  Arles,  &c. 

The  academy  of  Natures  Curioforum,  in  Germany,  differs  from  all 
others,  in  that  it  has  no  fixed  relidence,  or  regular  alfcmblies  ;  in- 
rtead  whereof,  a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office,  was  firft  eftablifhed  at 
Breflaw,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nuremberg,  where  letters,  ob-, 
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fe  nations,  Sic.  from  members  and  correfpondents  are  taken  in. 
The  academy  confifts  of  a  prefident,  two  adjuncts,  or  fecretanes, 
and  colleagues  or  members.  The  colleagues,  at  their  admiffion, 
oblige  themfelves  to  two  things ;  firft,  to  feleft  fome  fubjedt  out 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom  to  handle,  provided 
it  had  not  been  treated  of  by  any  colleague  before  ;  the  fecond,  to 
apply  thcmfelves  to  furnifli  materials' for  the  annual  Ephemerides. 
Each  member  to  bear  a  lymbol  of  the  academy ,  viz.  a  go.d  ring, 
whereon,  inftead  of  a  ftorie,  is  a  book  open,  and  on  the  tace 
thereof  an  eye  ;  on  the  other  fide  the  motto  of  the  academy,  nun- 
quam  otiofus,  i.  e.  never  idle.'  The  hiftory,  laws,  Sic.  of  this 


with  the  names  of  it’s  members,  and  the  titles  or  it  s 

X,  &  2.  Pref. 


academy, 

pieces,  maybe  feen  in  Ephem.  Germ.  dec.  1 
and  the  continuation  of  the  fame  in  the  prefaces  and  appendices  to 


an. 


as 


thofe 


the  enfuing  volumes.  < 

Academy,  Naval,  as  that  Peterfburgh,  in  Rulha. 

Academies  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and Architecture ; 
celebrated  ones  anciently  at  Florence  and  Milan,  called  ailojcooq  s , 
and  that  other  at  Bologna,  which  has  been  lately  incorporate  int_° 
the  new  inftitute  ;  alfo  the  academy  of  painting  and  lculpture  at  i  aris 
and  Vienna  ;  and  another  of  designing  at  Rome.  . 

Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris,  was  eftablifhed  in 
the  year  1654,  under  the  cardinal  Mazarine,  firft  protestor  thereof ; 
and  the  chancellor  Seguier,  vice-protedlor. 

It  confifts  of  a  director,  a  chancellor,  and  four  redtors,  a  treaiurer, 
twelve  profeffors  ;  adjuncts  to  the  reiStors  and  profelfors  ;  coun- 
fellors  ;  a  fecretary  ;  a  profelfor  for  anatomy,  and  another  tor  geo¬ 
metry  and  perfpedtive, 

Perfons  are  here  admitted  either  in  quality  of  painters  or  fculp- 
tors.  The  painters  are  admitted  according  to  their  refpedtive  ta¬ 
lents  ;  there  being  a  diftinbtion  made  between  thofe  who  work  in 
hiftory,  and  thofe  who  only  paint  portraits,  or  landfkips,  or  beafts, 
or  fruits,  or  flowers,  or  paint  in  miniature  :  or  only  delign,  or  en¬ 
grave,  or  carve.  Sic.  An  account  of  it  has  been  publifhed  by 
Guerin,  under  the  following  title,  Defcript.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  de 
Peinture  &  Sculpt.  In  the  year  1663,  the  academy  obtained,  by 
means  of  M.  Colbert,-  a  penfion  of  400  livres. 

There  is  alfo  a  French  academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  at 
Rome,  eftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein  thofe  who  have  won 
the  annual  prizes  in  the  like  academy  at  Paris,  are  received  and 
entertained  for  three  years,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  per- 
fedfing  themfelves. 

Academy  of  Politics  was  compofed  of  fix  perfons,  who  met  on 
certain  days  of  each  week  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  chamber  wnere  the 
papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs  w'ere  lodged.  Here  they  perufed 
fuch  papers  as  were  put  into  their  hands,  by  order  of  the  fecretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  who  acquainted  the  king  with  the  progrefs  they 
made,  and  the  capacities  of  each,  that  his  majefty  might  employ 
them  accordingly.  But  as  the  kings  of  France  were  unwilling  to 
truff  any,  except  their  minifters,  with  the  infpedfion  of  foreign 
jifairs,  this  academy  proved  of  little  ufe  to  the  public. 

Academies  of  Sciences  chiefly  denote  thofe  inftituted  for  impro¬ 
ving  natural  and  mathematical  knowledge,  otherwife  called  philo¬ 
fophical  and  phvfical  academies  :  fuch  as  the  academy  fecretorum  natura, 
formed  at  Naples,  in  the  houfe  of  Baptifla  Porta,  about  the  year 
1560,  being  the  .firft  academy  of  the  philofophical  kind.  It  was 
fucceeded  by  the 

Academy  of  Lyncei,  founded  at  Rome  by  prince  Frederic  Cefi, 
near  the  clofe  of  the  fame  century  ;  feveral  of  whofe  members  ren¬ 
dered  it  famous  by  their  dilcoveries :  the  celebrated  Galileo  Galilei 
was  of  the  number. 

Several  other  academies  contributed  likewife  to  the  advancement 
of  thefe  fcicnces ;  but  it  was  by  fpeculations,  rather  than  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments  on  the  phenomena  of  nature :  among  thefe 
were  the  academy  of  Belfarian  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Laurence  de 
Medicis  at  Florence,  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  in  the  fixteenth,  that 
of  Infiammati  at  Padua,  of  Vegna  Juoli  at  Rome,  of  Ortolani,  at 
Placentia,  and  of  Umidi  at  Florence.  The  firft  of  thefe  fludied 
fire  and  pyrotechnia,  the  fecond  vine  and  vineyards,  the  third 
gardens  and  pot-herbs,  the  fourth  water  and  hydraulics.  To  the 
above,  we  may  add  that  of  Venice,  called  La  Veneta,  founded 
by  I'rederic  Badoara,  a  noble  Venetian;  another  in  the  fame  city, 
whereof  Campegio,  bifhop  of  Fcltro,  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief ;  and  that  of  Cofenza,  or  la  Confentina,  whereof  Bernadin 
Telefio,  Sertorio  Quatromanni,  Paulus  Aquinas,  Julio  Cavalcanti, 
and  Fabio  Cicali,  celebrated  philofophers,  were  the  principal 
members. 

Though  the  compofitions  of  all  thefe  academies  of  the  fixteenth 
century  were  good  in  their  kind,  yet  none  of  them  were  comparable 
to  thofe  of  the  Lyncei. 

The  academy  del  Cimento  made  it’s  appearance  at  Florence,  fome 
years  after  the  death  of  Torricelli,  under  the  protection  of  prince 
Leopold,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Medicis.  Redi  was  one  of  it’s 
chief  members.  In  1677,  count  Laurence  Magalotti,  fecretary 
of  this  academy,  publifhed  a  volume  of  curious  experiments,  in- 
titled,  Saggi  di  Naturali  Efperienze  ;  a  copy  of  which  being  pre- 
fented  to  the  Royal  Society,  was  tranflated  into  Englilli  by  Mr. 
Waller,  and  publifhed  in  quarto  at  London. 

Academy  degV  inquieti,  at  Bologna,  which  was  incorporated 
afterwards  into  that  della  traccia  in  the  fame  city,  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  del  Cimento:  their  meetings  were  at  the  houfe  of  the 
abbot  Antonio  Sampieri.  Here  Germiniano  Montanari,  one  of  the 
chief  members,  made  feveral  excellent  difeourfes  on  phyfical  and 
mathematical  fubjedts,  part  whereof  was  publifhed  in  1667,  under 
tic  title  of  Penlicri  I1  ilico-Matematici.  This  academy  afterwards 
met  m  an  apartment  of  Euftachio  Manfredi  ;  and  afterwards  in 
f  Jacob  Sandri,  but  became  more  illuftrious,  when  it’s 

auembhes  were  held  in  the  palace  Marlilli. 


Academy  of  Rcffano,  called  La  Societa  Scientifica  Roffanefe  degV 
Incurioji,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  founded  about  the  year 
1540,  under  the  name  of  naviganti,  and  renewed  under  that  of 
fpenfterati  by  Camillo  Tufcano,  about  the  year  1600.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  transformed  from  an  academy  of  belles  lettres  ’into  an 
academy  of  lciences,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  learned  abbot  Don 
Giacinto  Gimma  ;  who  being  made  prefident  under  the  title  of 
promoter-general  thereof,  in  1695,  gave  a  new  fet  of  regulations. 
He  divided  the  academifs  into  various  clafles,  viz.  grammarians, 
rhetoricians,  poets,  hiftorians,  philofophers,  phyficians,  mathe¬ 
maticians,  lawyers,  and  divines,  allotting  a  clafs  apart  for  car¬ 
dinals  and  perfons  of  quality.  To  be  admitted  a  member,  a  man 
mult  have  taken  degrees  in  fome  faculty.  The  members  are  not 
allowed  to  take  the  title  of  academifi,  in  the  beginning  of  their  books, 
without  firft  obtaining  a  written  permiflion  from  the  prefident, 
which  is  not  granted  till  the  w'ork  has  been  examined  by  the 
cenlors  of  the  academy.  This  permiffion  is  the  greateft  honour 
the  academy  can  confer;  fince  hereby  they,  as  it  were,  adopt  the 
work  ;  and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againft  all  the  critiques  which 
may  be  made  of  it.  The  prefident,  or  promoter  himfelf,  is  alfo 
fubjedt  to  this  law'.  Bcfides,  no  academifi  is  allowed  to  publifh  any 
thing  againft  the  writings  of  another,  without  firft  obtaining  leave 
from  the  fociety. 

Several  other  academies  of  feienees  have  been  founded  in  Italy, 
which  have  not  fublifted  long,  for  want  of  being  fupported  by  the 
princes.  Such  were  that  of  the  Invejliganti ,  at  Naples,  founded 
about  the  year  1679,  by  the  Marquis  d ’Arena,  Don  Andrea  Con- 
cublctto  ;  and  that  which  met  in  1698,  in  the  palace  of  the  duke 
de  Medina,  Don  Lewis  della  Cerda,  viceroy  of  Naples.  At  Rome, 
that  of  Fife 0- Mat ematici,  which  met  in  1686,  in  the  houfe  of  Sig. 
Ciampini  :  at  Verona,  that  oh  Alctofiii,  founded  the  fame  year  by 
Sig.  Jofeph  Gazola,  which  met  in  the  houfe  of  the  count  Serenghi 
della  Cucca  :  at  Brefcia,  that  of  Filefotici,  founded  in  the  fame 
year  for  the  cultivation  of  phyfics  and  mathematics,  and  ended  the 
following  year:  that  of  F.  Francifco  I.ana,  a  Jefuit  of  great  fkill 
in  thofe  feienees  :  laftly,  that  of  Fifco-Critia  at  Sienna,  founded 
by  Sig.  Peter  Maria  Gabriclli,  in  1691. 

But  fome  other  academies ,  ftill  fubfifting  in  Italy,  repair  with, 
advantage  the  lofs  of  the  former.  One  of  the  principal  is  the 
academy  of  Filarmonici  at  Verona,  fupported  by  the  Marquis  Scipio 
Maftei,  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  in  Italy.  Though  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  apply  themfelves  to  the  belles  lettres,  they  do  not 
ncgledt  the  ftudy  of  the  feienees.  The  academy  of  RicoVrati  at  Padua 
ftilifubfifts  with  reputation  ;  in  it,  learned  difeourfes  are  held  from 
time  to  time  on  phyfical  fubjedts ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  is  that  which 
the  celebrated  Sig.  Antonio  Vallifnieri,  firft  profelfor  of  phyfic  in 
the  univerfity  of  that  city,  delivered  here  on  the  origin  of  fprings, 
and  has  fince  been  printed.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  academy 
of  the  Muti  di  Reggio,  at  Modena  ;  to  which  the  fame  Sig.  Vallifnieri, 
a  native  of  that  city,  prefented  an  excellent  difcourle  on  the  fcale  of 
created  beings,  fince  inferted  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Generation  of 
Man  and  Animals;  printed  at  Venice  in  172 1.  Among  thefe 
academies  may  alfo  be  ranked  the  affemblyof  learned  men,  wdiich 
formerly  met  at  Venice,  in.  the  houfe  of  Sig.  Criitino  Martineili, 
a  noble  Venetian,  and  great  patron  of  learning.  Among  the  new 
academies,  the  firft  place,  after  the  inftitute  of  Bologna,  is  given  to 
that  of  the  countefs  Donna  Clelia  GrilloBorromeo,  one  of  the  molt 
learned  Indies  of  the  age,  to  whom  Sig.  Gimma  dedicates  his  literary 
hiftory  of  Italy.  She  had  lately  eftablifhed  an  academy  of  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy  in  her  palace  at  Milan  ;  of  w’hich  Sig.  Vallifnieri 
was  nominated  prefident,  and  had  already  drawn  up  the  regulations 
of  it,  though  w7e  do  not  find  that  it  has  yet  taken  place.  There 
are  likewife  many  other  academies  of  lefs  note  in  Italy  ;  Jarchius 
enumerates  550,  the  names  of  which  are  very  curious. 

The  firft  idea  of  a  philofophical  academy  is  faid  to  have  been  given 
by  F.  Merfenne,  in  France,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  by  the  conferences  of  naturalills  and  mathemati¬ 
cians,  occafionally  held -at  his  lodgings  ;  at  which  Gaflendi,  Des 
Cartes,  Hobbes,  Roberval,  Pafeal,  Blonde!,  and  others,  aflifted. 
F.  Merfenne  propofed  to  each,  certain  problems  to  examine,  or  cer¬ 
tain  experiments  to  be  made.  Thefe  private  allemblies  were  foon 
after  fucceeded  by  more  public  ones,  formed  by  Mr.  Montmort 
and  Mr.  Thevcnot,  the  celebrated  traveller.  The  French  exam¬ 
ple  animated  feveral  Englishmen  of  diflindtion  and  learning  to  erect 
a  kind  of  philofophical  academy  at  Oxford,  towards  the  clofe  of 
Cromwell’s  adminiftration  ;  which,  after  the  Reftoration,  was 
eredled  bv  authority  into  a  Royal  Society.  The  Englith  example  in 
it’s  turn  animated  the  French.  In  1666,  Lewis  XI V.  aftifted  by  the 
counfelsofM.  Colbert,  founded  an  academy  of  feienees  at  Paris,  called 

The  Academy,  Royal,  of  Sciences,  for  the  improvement  of  phy¬ 
fics,  mathematics,  and  chemiftry.  In  the  year  1696,  it  had,  as  it 
were,  a  fecond  birth  ;  the  fame  prince,  by  a  regulation  dated  the 
26th  of  J  anuary,  giving  it  a  new  form,  and  puttingTt  on  a  new  and 
more  folid  footing. 

In  conlequence  of  this  regulation,  the  academy  w  as  to  be  compofed 
of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  honorary,  penfionary,  officiates,  and  eleves 
or  pupils. — The  firft  clafs  to  confift  of  ten  perfons  ;  and  the  reft  of 
Jtwcnty  each. — The  honorary  academifts  to  be  all  inhabitants  of 
I*  ranee  ;  the  penfionaries  and  eleves  all  to  relidc  at  Paris,  and  eight 
of  the  aftociates  were  allowed  to  confift  of  foreigners. — The  officers, 
to  be  a  prefident,  named  every  year  by  the  king,  out  of  the  clafs  of 
honorary  academifls;  and  a  fecretary  and  treaiurer,  to  be  perpetual. 

Three  of  the  pensioners  were  to  be  geometricians,  three  aftrono- 
mers,  three  mechanics,  three  anatomilis,  three  chemifts,  three  be— 
tanifts  ;  the  remaining  two,  fecretary  and  treafurer. — Two  of  the 
twelve  aftociates  to  apply  themfelves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany, 
and  two  to  chemiftry. — The  eleves  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame 
kind  offctence  with  the  penfionaries  they  arc  attached  to  ;  and  not 
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to  fpeak,  except  when  called  thereto  by  the  prefident.— No  regular 
or  religions  to  be  admitted,  except  into  the  clal»  of  honorary  ucade- 
mifs;  nor  any  perfon  to  be  admitted,  either  for  aflbeiate  of  pen- 
lionary,  unlefs  known  by  fnme  celebrated  printed  work,  fome  ma¬ 
chine,  or  bthei  difeovery. — Farther,  no  perfon  to  be  allowed  to  make 
ufe  of  his  quality  of  academif,  in  the  title  of  any  of  his  books,  un¬ 
lefs  fucli  book  lhall  have  been  read  to,  and  approved  by  the  academy. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  made,  in  1716,  an  alteration 
in  their  conllitution  :  he  augmented  the  number  of  honoraries,  and 
of  aflbeiates  capable  of  being  foreigners,  to  twelve;  admitted  regu¬ 
lars  among  fuch  ailociates;  fupprclfed  the  clafs  of  eleves,  and  efta¬ 
blilhed,  in  lieu  thereof,  anew  clafs  of  twelve  adjuncts,  to  the  fix  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  fciences  cultivated  by  the  academy;  and  laflly,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vice-prefident,  to  be  chofen  yearly  by  the  king,  out  of  the 
honorary  members ;  and  a  director,  and  fub-dire£tor,  out  of  the  pen- 
fionaries. 

This  academy  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  fervice  of  learning ; 
by  the  continuation  of  the  meridian,  by  the  fending  perfons  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  for  making  obfervations  ;  but  efpecially  by 
the  excellent  writings  pubhfhcd  by  them,  either  in  a  feparate,  or  a 
joint  capacity  ;  particularly  their  memoirs.  Indeed  they  have  an 
advantage  over  molt  academics,  in  having  their  expences  defrayed, 
and  being  even  paid  for  time  and  attendance.  Nevertftelefs  they 
have  undergone  fome  imputations ;  particularly  that  of  plagiarifm, 
in  borrowing  their  neighbours  inventions:  with  what  juftice,  we  do 
not  fay.  They  have  the  ciiltr lbution  of  annual  prizes.  Their  hif- 
tory  to  the  year  1697  was  written  by  Mr.  Du  Hamel ;  and  has  been 
lince  that  titnfc  continued  from  year  to  year  by  Mr.  Fontenelle,  un¬ 
der  the  following  titles.  Du  Hamel  Hiftpria  Regise  Acaderniaa  Sci- 
entiarum,  Paris,  4m.  Hiftoire  de  l’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences, 
avec  les  Memoires  de  Mathematique  &  de  Phyfique  tirez  des  Re- 
gillres  de  l’Academie,  Paris,  qto.  Hill,  de  I’Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences 
depnis  foil  Etablilfeinent  en  1666,  jufqu’en  1699,  en  13  tomes,  4to. 

There  has  been  formed  a  new  hiftory,  from  the  inflit  lit  ion  of 
the  academy,  to  the  peiiod  from  whence  Mr.  ae  Fontenelle  com¬ 
mences  ;  together  with  a  feries  of  the  works  publilhed  under  the 
name  of  this  academy ,  during  that  fir  ft  interval. — Their  motto, 
Invent  t  id  perfecit. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Pruflia, 
was  founded  at  Berlin,  by  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruflia,  in  1700, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  England,  excepting  that  befides  natural 
knowledge  it  likewife  comprehends  the  Belles  Lettres.  A  new  mo¬ 
del,  and  a  new  fet  of  ftatutes  were  given  it  in  17  to  ;  by  which  it  is 
ordained,  that  the  prefident  (hall  be  one  of  the  counfellors  of  flate, 
and  nominated  by  the  king.  The  members  to  be  divided  into  four 
dalles  :  the  firft,  for  profecuting  phyfics,  medicine,  and  chemiftry  ; 
the  fecond,  for  mathematics,  aflronomy,  and  mechanics  ;  the  third, 
for  the  German  language,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  country  ;  the  fourth, 
for  oriental  learning,  particularly  as  it  may  refpedt  the  propagation 
of  the  Gofpel  among  infidels.  Each  clafs  to  eleCt  a  director  for 
themfelves,  who  ftiall  hold  his  port  for  life.  Their  meeting  to  be 
in  the  caftle  called  New  Marlhal ;  one  clafs  to  meet  every  week  in 
their  turns.  The  members  of  any  of  the  dalles  are  to  have  free  ad- 
million  into  the  aflemblies  of  any  of  the  reft.  The  great  promoter 
of  this  inftitution  was  the  celebrated  M.  Leibnitz,  who  accordingly 
■was  made  the  firft  prefident.  The  academy  has  publilhed  feveral  vo¬ 
lumes  of  it’s  lucubrations  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Mifcellanea 
Berolinenfia ;  and  though  Frederic’s  fuccelfor  gave  but  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  letters,  the-  academy  continued  to  publifh  new  vo¬ 
lumes  in  the  years  1723,  1727,  1734,  and  1740.  At  length  Fre¬ 
deric  III.  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  thought  proper  to  give  new  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  academy  ;  and  accordingly  invited  to  Berlin  fuch  foreign¬ 
ers  as  were  of  the  molt  diftinguilbed  merit  in  literature,  and  encou¬ 
raged  his  fubje&s  to  profecute  the  ftudy  and  cultivation  of  the  fci¬ 
ences,  by  giving  ample  rewards;  fo  that  in  the  year  1743,  there 
appeared  a  new  volume  of  the  AliJ'cellanea  Berolinenfia,  in  which  the 
additional  force  the  academy  had  acquired  plainly  appeared.  This 
academy  has  fince  publilhed  in  French  feveral  volumes  of  it’s  tranf- 
adions,  under  the  title  of  Hiftoire  de  l’Academie  Royale  des  Sci¬ 
ences  &  Belles  Lettres  a  Berlin. 

There  are  other  academical  inftitutions  at  Berlin,  and  other  parts 
of  the  north;  feveral  of  which  having  diltinguilhed  themfelves  by 
their  journals,  ephemerides,  &c.  the  reader  will  find  fome  account 
of  them  under  the  article  J ourna  L. 

Academy  of  Peterfburgb  was  founded,  or  rather  projected,  by  the 
famous  Peter  the  Great,  and  happily  executed  by  the  munificence  of 
the  czarina,  Catharine,  his  wife,  and  fuccelfor,  on  the  model  nearly  of 
the  academy  ot  Paris,  whereof  the  czar  was  a  member.  Hither  that 
prince  invited  learned  men,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  took  every 
neceflary  meafure  for  eftablifhing  a  literary  academy  in  his  capital, 
till  death  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

The  academy  held  it’s  firft  public  meeting  in  December,  1725,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  a  large  appearance  of  per¬ 
fons  of  diftindion.  The  ordinary  aflemblies  are  held  twice  a  week, 
and  public  or  foletnn  ones  thrice  in  the  year;  wherein  an  account  is 
given  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  private  ones.  The  building,  ap¬ 
paratus,  &c.  of  this  academy  are  extraordinary.  They  have  a  fine  li¬ 
brary,  an  obfervatory,  &c.  iu  eifed,  it  partakes  much  of  what  we  call 
an  university  ;  having  regular  proftflbrs  in  the  feveral  faculties, 
who  read  ledures  as  in  our  fchools.  Several  volumes  of  the  works 
of  this  academy,  under  the  title  of  Commentaria  Academic®  Scienti- 
arum  Imperial.  Petropulit.  have  been  publilhed;  befide  many  ma¬ 
thematical  pieces,  which  are  highly  valuable,  compofed  by  particular 
members  of  it.  Paulatim  is  the  modeft  motto  of  this  acaden\y. 

Academy,  American ,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  eftablilhed  in 
J780  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  oi  Maflachufct’s  Bay,  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
the  antiquities  and  natural  hiftory  of  America;  likewife  for 
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determining  the  ufes  to  which  it’s  various  natural  productions  might 
be  applied;  lor  encouraging  medical  difeoveries,  mathematical 
diTquilitions,  philofophical  inquiries  and  experiments,  aftronomical, 
meteorological,  and  geographical  obfervations,  and  improvements 
in  manufadures,  commerce,  and  agriculture  ;  and,  in  Ihori,  for 
cultivating  every  art  and  fcience,  which,  may  tend  to  advance  the 
intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happiritls  of  a  tree  and  independent 
people.  The  members  ot  this  academy  are  never  to  be  lefs  than  40, 
nor  more  than  200. 

Aca  demy  of  Sciences,  called  The  Infitute  of  Bologna,  was  founded 
in  1712  by  count  Mariigli,  for  cultivating  phyfics,  mathematics, 
medicine,  chemiftry,  and  natural  hiftory.  it’s  hiftory  is  written 
by  M.  de  Limiers,  from  memoirs  fumilhed  by  the  founder  him- 
felf. 

For  a  farther  account  of  fimilar  inftitutions,  fee  Society. 

Academy  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  kind  of  collegiate  fchool  or 
feminary ;  where  youth  are  inftruded  in  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences 
in  a  private  way;  now  indeed  it  is  ufed  for  all  kinds  of  fchools. 

Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruflia,  eftablilhed  an  academy  in  Berlin,  in 
1703,  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  court,  fuitable 
to  their  extraction.  The  expence  of  the  ftudents  was  very  mode¬ 
rate,  the  king  having  undertaken  to  pay  the  extraordinaries.  This 
illuftrious  fchool,  which  was  then  called  the  Academy  of  Princes,  has 
now  loft  much  of  it’s  ancient  fplendor. 

We  have  two  royal  academies  of  this  kind  ;  there  is  one  at  Portf- 
mouth,  lor  teaching  navigation,  drawing,  &c.  which  may  be  Ityled 
a  naval  or  maritime  academy;  and  another  ar  Woolwich,  where 
youth  are  taught  fortification,  gunnery,  and  fuch  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  as  are  neceflary  to  qualify  them  for  engineers. 

The  nonconformift  minifters,  &c.  are  bred  up  in  private  acade¬ 
mies ;  as  not  approving  the  common  univerfity  education.  The 
principal  of  their  academies  are  thofe  of  Hoxton,  Hackney,  Daven- 
try,  and  Warrington. 

Academy  is  likewife  a  name  given  to  a  riding  fchool,  where 
young  gentlemen  are  taught  the  great  horfe,  and  other  fuitable  ex- 
ercifes.as  fencing,  &c.  and  the  ground  allotted  for  it  is  ufually  called 
the  Menage  ;  which  fee. 

Academy  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  fchools  of  the  Jews; 
i.  e.  thofe  feminaries  where  the  rabbins,  or  doctors,  inftruCt  the 
youth  of  their  nation  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  explain  to  them  the 
Talmud  ;  teach  them  the  Cabbala,  &c.  Anciently,  thofe  of  Tibe¬ 
rias  and  Babylon  were  the  molt  noted. 

Academy,  or  Academy -Figure,  in  painting,  is  a  drawing,  or 
design  made  after  a  model,  with  a  crayon,  or  pencil ;  or  the  copy 
of  fuch  a  draught. 

AC/ENA,  amivcc,  in  antiquity,  a  Grecian  decemped,  or  ten-foot 
rod,  ufed  in  meafuring  their  lands, 

Acjena,  in  botany,  is  a  fljant,  whofe  pericarpium  is  an  inverfely 
coated  dry  one-celied  berry,  covered  with  prickles  bent  back waids : 
the  feed  is  lingle.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  belongs 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs.  There  is  but  one  l'pecies,  which  is  a  native 
of  Mexico. 

ACA1AIBA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have  call¬ 
ed  the  tree  which  produces  the  calhew  nuts :  the  acajou  of  other 
writers.  See  the  next  article. 

ACAJOU,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  which  are  thefe :  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  and  is  of  the 
funnel-falhioned  kind,  and  divided  into  many  fegments  at  the  edges. 
From  the  cup  of  this  there  arifes  a  piftil,  which  is  furrounded  with  a 
multitude  6f  ftamina,  and  is  fixed,  in  the  manner  of  a  nail,  to  the  hin¬ 
der  part  of  the  flower  ;  this  finally  becomes  a  foft  turbinated  fruit,  to 
which  there  is  affixed  a  capfule  of  the  lhape  of  a  kidney,  containing  a 
feed,  or  a  kernel,  of  the  fame  figure. 

It  produces  it’s  fruit  in  Augult  and  September,  except  in  Bralil, 
where  it  is  a  native,  and  there  it  flowers  in  Augult  and  September, 
and  bears  it’s  fruit  in  December,  which,  when  roafted,  is  as  agree¬ 
able  as  an  almond. 

There  is  only  one  known  fpecies of  this  genus,  viz.  the  tree  which 
produces  the  calhew-nut,  or  Weft-lndian  anacardium. 

Of  the  juice  of  this  fruit  they  make  a  drink,  which,  duly  ferment¬ 
ed,  inebriates  like  wine.  The  Indians  eat  the  nuts,  {lightly  roafted, 
dipped  in  water  or  wine,  and  fprinkled  with  fait,  as  a  provocative  to 
.  venery.  The  juice  is  Laid  to  flop  a  diarrhoea,  and  cure  a  diabetes. 
From  the  fweetilh  liquor  contained  in  the  two  Ihells,  the  Indiana 
extract  an  oil,  ufed  by  painters,  to  give  their  colour  a  lading  black; 
and  to  preferve  wood  from  putrefaction.  The  acrid  oil  in  the  (hell 
deftroys  tetters,  ring-worms,  the  Guiney-worm,  &c.  The  tree, 
when  wounded,  yields  a  gum  which  refcmbles  the  gum  Arabic. 

ACALCUM,  tin;  the  lighted  of  all  metals.  See  Tin. 

ACALEPHE,  a  nettle,  whofe  fummit  grows  red  and  feedy.  It 
alfo  fignifies  a  certain  filh,  theflelh  of  which  is  very  tender.  Like¬ 
wife  a  fea-fowl  mentioned  by  Nicander,  and  a  lea-animal  mention¬ 
ed  by  Gellius.  It  is  fomewhat  like  a  mallard. 

ACALEPTIC,  in  ancient  profody,  a  complete  verfe. 

ACALYPH  A,  in  botany,  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called 
by  Boerhaave,  and  others,  ricinocarpos.  The  characters*  are 
-  thefe  :  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  diftinCt,  but  they  grow  on  the 
fame  plants,  the  male  ones  ufually  Handing  immediately  over  the  fe¬ 
male  ones. 

ACAMATOS,  among  phyficians,  means  that  difpofition  of  a 
limb,  which  is  equally  diftant  from  flexion  and  extenlion.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  to  denote  the  belt  conftitution  and  lhape  ot  the  human  body. 

ACAMECH,  among  fome  of  the  old  chemifts  and  mineralogifts, 
denotes  the  fcoria  of  lilver,  as  alfo  a  luperfluity  of  the  humidunv 
radicale,  in  that  metal. 

ACANACE/E,  in  botany  ;  all  thirties  that  are  prickly,  and  have 
heads,  are  fo  called. 

ACANACEOUS,  fee  the  article  Acanthaceous. 

G  ACANAPHORA, 
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ACANAPHORA,  in  botany,  a  name  gittn  by  fome  to  the  com¬ 
mon  knapweed,  or  jacea,  a  common  wild  plant. 

ACANGIS,  i.  e.  ravagers  or  adventurers  in  quell  of  plunder  ;  a 
name  given  by  the  Turks  to  their  huifars,  who,  like  our  s,  are  light 
troops,  fitter.for  fkirmifhingand  pillaging,  than  to  engage  with  regu¬ 
lar  troops  in  an  adlion  ;  they  are  generally  fent  out  in  detachments 
to  get  intelligence,  harrafs  the  enemy,  attack  convoys,  and  ravage  the 
country  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity. 

ACANOR,  a  particular  fort  of  chemical  furnace.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Athanor  for  further  information.  # 

ACANTHA,  in  a  general  fenl'e,  a  fpine  or  prickle,  chiefly  oi 
plants  of  the  thorny  kind. 

The  word  is  formed  from  macro,  point ,  and  flower. 

Acantha,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  fpine  or  quill,  of 
certain  fifhes',  as  the  echinus  marinus,  or  fea  hedge-hog.  Hence  the 
thorn-back,  a  fpecies  of  the  galeus,  is  peculiarly  called  acanthias , 
from  the  two  prickles  on  it’s  back. 

Acantha,  among  fome  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  the  hind  orpof- 
terior  protuberances  of  the  vertebra:  of  the  back  ;  forming  what 
we  call  the  spina  dorji ;  alfo  the  fhin,  or  fpine  of  the  tibia. 

ACANTHABOLUS,  a  furgeon’s  inflrument,  wherewith  to  ex¬ 
tract  foreign  bodies,  which  by  the  fharpnefs  oi  the  points  have  pene¬ 
trated,  and  entered  the  parts  of  the  body. 

The  wmrd  is  compounded  of  a  thorn;  and  liaKKw,  to  enfl  . 

buoy.  r 

The  acanthabolus  is  the  fame  with  the  inflrument  which  is  other- 
wifecalkd  voljella.  It’s  chief  ufeis  forextra&ing  fifh- bones,  or  the 
like,  flicking  in  the  Ccfophagus  ;  as  alfo  the  fragments  of  weapons, 
bones,  hair,  &c.  remaining  in  wounds.  It’s  figure  refembles  that 
of  a  pair  of  pincers;  fometimes  it  is  alfo  made  crooked,  tor  more 
commodious  application  to  the  fauces. 

Acanthabolus  alfo  means  an  inflrument  that  is  ufeful  in  pull¬ 
ing  away  hairs  from  the  eyelids,  that  are  troublefome,  and  irritate 
the  eyes,  See. 

ACANTHACEOUS,  among  botanifls,  a  term  applied  to  a  clafs 
of  plants,  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  the  thistle  kind,  or 
fuch  as  are  prickly. 

ACANTHALZUCA,  the  fame  as  echenopus,  or  glove  thistle. 

ACANTHE,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  a  name  given 
to  the  plant  we  now  call  the  artichoke. 

Acanthe  Arabica,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
Greek  writers  to  a  plant  called  alfo  leucacantbe ,  and  by  the  Arabian 
phyficians  bunkon.  It  was  a  prickly  plant,  the  roots  of  which  re- 
fembled  thofeof  the  cyperus,  and  were  compofed  of  feveral  knobs  or 
joints,  and  of  a  bitter  tafle.  It  was  brought  for  medicinal  ufe  from 
the  Eafl  Indies,  and  fome  parts  of  Arabia,  and  was  the  root  of  the 
amgaila  of  Avifenna  and  others. 

ACANTHIAS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
fifh,  the  fkin  of  which  is  ufed  by  our  artificers  in  polifhing,  and  called 
by  them  fimply  fifh-fkin.  See  the  article  Galeus. 

ACANTHICE,  maflich,  among  ancient  naturalifls,  is  a  kind  of 
gum,  yielded  by  the  herb  helxine.  Gaza  explains  it  by  fpinalis  m  as- 
ticha,  xhefpinal maflich.  See  Mastich. 

ACANiHINE,  acanthimis,  denotes  a  thing  relating  to,  or  re- 
fembling  the  herb  acanthus.  See  Bears-Bkeech. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  acanthina  veJUmenta,  atanthine  garments, 
of  which  there  are  two  different  explications.  Some  underfland  by 
it  a  kind  of  embroidery  ."wrought  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  acan¬ 
thus  or  thorn,  whofe  fmall  fprigs  are  much  interlaced.  Others  will 
have  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  filken  fluff,  made  of  the  lanugo,  or  down  of 
a  plant  of  the  thiflle  kind,  which  grows  in  Sicily  and  the  Eafl. 

ACANTH1NUM,  (gum)  gum  Arabic. 

Acanthrnum  lignum  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  Brasil  wood. 

ACANTHION,  among  naturalifls,  a  plant  of  the  thorn,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  thiflle  kind ;  whofe  down  being  cleanfed  from  the 
prickles,  was  manufa&ured  into  a  kind  of  fluff,  not  unlike  filk  ;  alfo 
the  hedge-hog,  figuratively  fpeaking. 

ACANTHIS,  in  ornithology,  fee  the  article  Goldfinch. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII,  is  a  term  ufed  in  natural  hiftory  toex- 
prefs  one  of  the  general  clafles  or  families  of  fifhes ;  the  chara&er  of 
which  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  bony,  and  fome  of  them  prickly 
at  the  extremities. 

The  word  is  derived  from  «xav0«,  a  thorn,  or  prickk,  and  zjiepvyiov, 

*  fin. 

Seventeen  genera  are  contained  under  this  claf*  ;  viz.  xhegafler- 
eficus,  chatodon,  zeus,  cottus,  triglia,  fcorpana,  trachinus ,  perca.fcicena , 
f par  us,  labrus,  mugil,  /chamber,  xiphias,  gobius,  blennius,  and  ophidion. 

ACANTHUS,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Bears-Breech. 

The  ancients  have  not  only  called  the  herb  bears- breech,  or  brank 
urfine,  by  tliis  name,  but  alfo  a  thorny  tree  growing  in  Egypt. 

An  accurate  examination  of  the  ancient  writers  will,  however, 
fhew  very  plainly,  that  they  meant  tw'o  very  different  vegetables  un¬ 
der  this  name ;  the  acanthus  of  Virgil,  and  the  Egyptian  acanthus  of 
Theophraflus,  being  two  plants  entirely  different.  Virgil  mentions 
the  acanthus  as  being  an  ever-green  plant,  and  producing  berries,  or  a 
fmall  round  fruit ;  baccas  Jetnper frondentis acanthi,  are  his  words;  and 
Theophraflus  tells  us,  that  his  Egyptian  acanthus  is  a  prickly  tree, 
and  bears  pods  like  thofe  of  beans.  The  Greek  architects  and  fculp- 
tors  adorned  their  works  with  the  figure  of  the  latter ;  as  the  Gothic 
did  with  that  of  the  former,  which  they  reprefented  in  their  capitals, 
and  other  ornaments.  It  is  plain,  that  the  acanthus  bf  Theophraflus 
is  the  acacia,  a  tree,  from  fome  fpecies  of  which  we  have  the  gum 
arabic  now  in  ufe;  and  the  acanthus  of  Virgil,  mentioned  in  this 
place,  feetns  to  be  the  Cyrenian  lotus,  which  Herodotus  fays  is  like 
the  Egyptian  acanthus. 

Acanthus,  in  architt&ure,  the  elegant  enrichments  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  and  Compofiie  orders  ;  being  the  reprefentation  of  the 


leaves  of  an  acanthaceous  plant,  in  the  capitals  thereof- — Sec  Tab , 
Archit.  fig.  2i,  li/t.  bb. 

ACANUS,  a  fpecies  of  thiflle,  called  Acanus  Theophrafli j  it  is  a 
fynonime  of  the  carduus  cafabonae  of  Limbus.  See  Carduus. 

ACAPATLI,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  rhe  Americans  for  the 
plant  which  produces  the  long  pepper,  ufed  in  medicine. 

ACAPNON,  x'.torrjcvt  an  obfolete  name  of  the  sa  mpsuch  u  m,  of 
marjoram  ;  alfo  of  drv  wood. 

ACARA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught  in  thefrefh  waters 
of  the  Brafils,  and  efleemed  to  be  very  delicate  and  well -tailed.  It 
is  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  high  back  like  the 
pearch.  It’s  mouth  is  fmall,  and  it’s  jaws  rough  like  a  file.  It 
lias-one  long  back  fin,  which  is  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  ri¬ 
gid  and  prickly  rays,  and  reaches  to  the  fail.  It’s  feales  are  large  ; 
it’s  back  is  of  a  glofly  brown  ;  it’s  fides  and  belly  white  ;  it’s  tail  is 
not  forked.  On  the  middle  of  each  fide  it  has  a  large  black  fpot, 
and  another  near  the  tail.  It’s  fins  areall  brown. 

ACARAAYA,  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught  on  the  Brafilian  fhores, 
and  by  fome  called  alfo  garanha.  It  grows  to  three  feet  in  length, 
and  is  fliaped  like  our  carp.  It  s  lower  jaw  is  furnifhed  with  an  even 
range  of  lharp  teeth,  like  little  needles.  It’s  upper  jaw  has  two  very 
long  ones,  and  belide  thefe,  a  multitude  of  other  very  fhort  one3. 
It’s  eyes  are  large,  and  the  iris  red.  It’s  tail  is  broad,  and  a  little 
forked.  It’s  feales  arc  of  a  moderate  lize,  and  of  afilver  hut,  with 
an  admixture  of  purple.  It’s  belly,  and  the  under  part  of  it’s  hefcl, 
are  wholly  white ;  and  it’s  fins  all  of  a  fine  pale  red,  except  thofe  un¬ 
der  the  belly,  which  are  white,  with  a  flight  edge  of  red.  In  Braftl, 
it  is  eaten  both  frelh  and  falted. 

ACARAMUCU,  the  name  of  a  fifh  found  in  the  weflern  ocean, 
and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
animal.  It’s  body  is  long  and  flatted,  but  not  thick.  It  is  ufually 
about  eight  or  ten  fingers  bieadilj  long,  a.nd  about  four  broad.  It’s 
mouth  is  round,  but  very  fmall,  fcarce  admitting  the  end  of  onfc’s 
little  finger.  In  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth,  both  above  and 
below,  there  are  triangular  and  fharp  teeth.  On  each  fide,  jufl 
below  the  eyes,  there  are  two  fquarilli  fifliires,  which  ferve  inflead 
of  gills;  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  back,  diretflly  behind  the  eyes, 
there  is  placed  a  fine  flender  pointed  horn,  which  ftands  nearly 
ere6l,  but  bending  a  little  backward;  this  is  of  a  cylindrical 
fhape,  and  four  fingers  breadth  long.  It  has  no  feales,  but  a 
fmooth  fkin,  and  is  of  a  mixed  greyifh  and  biownifh  colour.  It 
feeds  on  fea-weeds ;  and  it’s  flefh  is  not  eatable. 

ACARAPEBA,  the  name  of  an  American  fifh,  called  alfo  by 
fome  broseme.  It  has  a  ibmewhat  broad  and  flat  body,  covered 
with  large  feales  of  a  fine  fi-iver  whitenefs.  It  grows  to  a  foot  in 
length,  and  to  four  or  five  fingers  in  breadth.  It  has  a  large  mouth, 
but  has  no  teeth  ;  and  it’s  tail  is  forked.  It  has  one  long  black  fin, 
the  anterior  rays  or  naves  of  which  are  rigid  and  prickly,  the  hind 
naves  foft  and  flexile.  The  fins  are  all  like  the  relt  of  the  body,  of 
a  pure  white.  The  fifh  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  smaris. 

ACARAPINIMA,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fifh,  of  the  can- 
tharus  kind,  and  feeming  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  cantharia 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

ACARAPITAMBA,  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught  in  the  Brafi¬ 
lian  feas,  of  an  oblong  figure,  relembling  the  mullet,,  and 
growing  to  two  feet  or  upwards  in  length.  It’s  mouth  and  teeth 
are  very  fmall.  It  has  one  long  fin  on  the  back,  running  very 
nearly  to  the  tail,  which  is  fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  rays. 
It’s  tail  terminates  in  two  oblique  horns.  It’s  feales  are  large, 
of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  finely  tinged  with  blue;  and  along  tha 
middle  of  each  fide,  there  runs  from  the  gills  to  the  tail,  a  very 
broad  and  beautiful  gold- coloured  line.  It’s  back,  down  to  this 
line,  is  variegated  alfo  with  fmall  gold-coloured  fpots;  and  the 
fides  under  the  line  are  very  beautifully  variegated  with  fmall  and 
fine  longitudinal,  but  fliort  gold- colon  red  lines,  of  a  fomewhat 
paler  colour  than  the  broad  one.  It’s  bally  is  white,  and  it’s  fins 
yellow. 

ACARAPUCU,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fifh,  caught  in  the 
frefh  waters,  and  grows  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  It  has  a 
rounded  body ;  and  it’s  mouth  is  fmall,  and  not  prominent.  It 
has  lips,  which  it  can  hide,  or  fuffer  to  appear  at  pleafure,  but  is 
without  teeth.  It’s  tail  is  long  and  forked  ;  it’s  fca'es  are  all  of 
a  filvery  hue.  On  the  back  it  has  a  fine  golden  glofs,  fhining 
among  the  whitenefs  ;  and  on  the  fides  five,  or  fix  large  blue  fpots. 
It’s  back  and  fide  fins  are  of  a  pale  blue,  as  is  alfo  the  tail:  tha 
belly  fins  are  yellow'ilh.  It  is  a  well-tafted  fifh. 

ACARAUNA,  a  Brafilian  fifh,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies ; 
the  one  called  acarauna ,  without  any  addition ;  and  the  other  the 
acarauna  quadrata,  or  fquare  acarauna;  and  by  our  failors,  the  old- 
wife. 

The  acarauna,  fimply  fo  called,  grows  to  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  is  confiderably  broad  and  flat.  It  is  covered 
with  fmall  blackifh  feales ;  it’s  tail  is  large  and  forked.  It  has 
two  fins  under  the  gills,  two  more  under  the  belly,  and  a  long  one 
running  all  along  the  back,  and  another  anfwering  it  from  the 
anus  to  the  tail.  It’s  mouth  is  fmall  and  narrow,  and  it’s  teeth  very 
fmall.  It’s  eyes  are  but  fmall ;  and  on  each  fide  near  the  tail,  it 
has  an  extremely  fharp  thorn,  or  prickle,  almofl  an  inch  long  : 
thefe  it  can  draw  in  at  pleafure  into  it’s  fides,  and  occafionally 
throw  them  out  to  annoy  and  wound  other  filhes. 

The  acarauna  quadrata,  or  fquare  acarauna,  or  old  wife,  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  former  fpecies;  but  differs  in 
many  other  refpe£ls.  It  is  frequently  preferved  in  the  cabinets  ot 
the  curious,  and  is  found  there,  of  a  pale  brown, 'with  it’s  tail 
and  the  fore-part  of  the  body  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  flraw  colour. 
It  is  covered  with  feales,  furrowed  with  flight  parallel  lines,  except, 
that  the  interior  part  of  it’s  head  is  covered  with  a  naked,  but 
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rough  (kin.  The  top  of  the  head  rifes  into  an  acute  angle  ;  the 
forehead  is  flat;  and  the  eyes  are  round  and  large,  and  placed  high. 
It’s  mouth  is  very  fmall ;  and  it’s  teeth  are  very  llender,  and  Rands 
clofe  together.  The  upper  jaw  has  on  each  fide  four  (harp  thorns 
growing  from  it,  and  the  lower  two  very  large  and  (harp  ones, 
bending  downwards,  and  in  (hape  and  llrudure  refembling  a 
cock’s  Tpur;  and  from  thefe  a  row  of  fmall  thorns  runs  up  to 
the  eye. 

ACARI,  or  Acaris,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animalcule,  bred  in 
wax  ;  faid  by  Ariftotle  to  be  the  lead  objed  of  human  fight. 

Acari,  or  Acarus,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  vermin,  like  a 
loufe,  lodged  under  the  cutis,  where  preying  on  the  parts,  it  excites 
an  itchitr-g,  and  raifes  pimples. 

A  German  phyfician  has  traced  their  origin  ;  he  finds  the  acari 
to  arife  from  milk-meats  turning  dale  and  four.  Their  feat  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  or  feet,  rarely  in  the  arms  or  legs.  See 
Itch. 

Acarus  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  naturalifts  as  the  claflical  name  of 
the  liceof  animals,  which  are  found  to  beo(  as  many  various  genera, 
as  the  animals  on  which  they  breed. 

ACARNA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  Theophraflus,  and  fome 
other  writers,  exprefs  the  common  artichoke  ;  alfo  the  filh- 
thi file,  and  lVa-fi(h. 

Monf.  Vaillant  gives  the  name  acarna  to  one  of  the  genera  of  the 
cynarocephalo us,  or  artichoke-headed  clafs  of  plants. 

ACARNAN,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fea-fi(h,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  market  among  the  ru- 
beei.ios,  or  erythrini,  3nd  called  .by  the  fifhermen  by  the  name 
fravollno,  or  phragolino.  It  very  much  refembles  the  erythrinus  in 
lihape ;  but  as  that  is  of  a  fine  red,  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
fikery  white.  The  mouth  is  moderately  large;  the  teeth  (lender 
and  pointed;  and  the  eyes  large,  having  fine  yellow  irifes.  The 
41ns  are  white,  but  have  each  a  black  fpot  at  their  origin.  It  feems 
doubtful  whether  this  be  really  any  way  different  from  the  erythrinus, 
except  in  colour,  which  alone  is  not  diftindion  fufficient  to  make  a 
fpecies. 

‘  ACARON,  in  botany,  the  wild  myrtle,  or  butcher’s  broom..  It 
is  principally  ufed  in  obltrudions  of  the  liver,  &c. 

Acaron  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  god  of  flies,  called  by  the  Ekro- 
nites,  Baalzcbub.  j 

ACARTUM,  red  lead;  called  alfo  Azemafor. 

ACARUS.  See  Acari,  or  Acaris.  i 

ACATALECTIC,  ACATALECTicus.in  ancient  poetry,  a  term 
applicable  to  fuch  verses  as  have  all  their  feet  and  sylla¬ 
bles  ;  in  contradiftindion  to  thofe  which  are  lame  and  defedive 
at  the  end. 

The  word  comes  from  mrx  and  Xviyaj,  to  ceafe  or  end;  whence 
v.u\dkyynr/.o;,  which  wants  fometbing  at  the  end ;  and  the  privative  & 
being  prefixed  aKitTuktyQiHOg,  which  wants  nothing  at  the  end. 

Cataleptic  verfes,  on  the  contrary,  are  thofe  which  end  too  haftily, 
and  with  a  fyllable  too  little. 

In  the  following  (Irophe  of  Horace,  the  two  firft  verfes  are  acata- 
ItPlic,  and  the  lad  cataleptic. 

Solvitur  acris  hyems ,  grata  vice 
Veris  id  Favoni  ; 

Frahuntque  ficcas  machince  carinas. - 

ACATALEPSIA,  Acatalepsy,  in  philofophy, implies  theim- 
pollibility  of  a  thing’s  being  conceived  or  comprehended.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  the  privative  a.,  and  xaTceXcciJ&uvio,  deprehendo,  to 
find  out. 

Acatnlepfia  is  fynonimous  with  incomprehenfibility.  J 

ACATAL1S,  a  JUNIPER  berry. 

ACATAPOSIS,  difficulty  of  ('wallowing. 

A  C  AT  AST  ATOS,  inconjlant,  is  a  phyfical  term  applied  to  irre- 
gtdar  fevers,  whole  paroxyfms  are'  uncertain,  and  which  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  perpetual  changes  in  the  urine.  It  likewife  denotes  thofe 
(hivering  (its  in  levers,  which  have  no  conftant  return,  and  to  turbid 
urine,  that  depofits  no  regular  fedimenf. 

ACATERY,  Accatry,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  houfhold, 
deligned  as  a  check  betwixt  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
purveyors.  j 

ACATHARSIA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  impurity  in  the 
blood,  or  hum'  urs. 

ACATHISTUS,  cata&iqoq,  iri  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  folemn 
hymn,  or  vigil,  which  was  anciently  fung  in  the  Greek  church,  on 
the  Saturday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  for 
having  thrice  delivered  Conflantinople  from  the  invafion  of  barba¬ 
rous  nations. 

It  was  called  tmubtecs,  i.  e.  without  fitting ,  becaufe  it  was  cele¬ 
brated  (landing:  the  people  flood  all  night,  (inging  the  praifes  of 
their  dcliverefs. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  day  whereon  the  fervice  was 
performed,  which  is  called  the  feaft  ts avtafires. 

ACATIUM,  in  the  ancient  navigation,  means  a  kind  of  boat  or 
pinnace,  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  military  purpofes. 

The  acatium  was  a  fpedcs  of  thofe  veffels  called  aPtuaria  staves , 
i.  e.  fuch  as  were  wrought  with  oars.  It  was  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  in  battle :  Strabo  reprefents  it  as  a  kind  of  privateer,  or  pirate 
(loop. 

ACAULIS,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  certain  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  no  (talk  or  pedicle  to  fupport  them,  but  reft 
immediately  on  the  ground :  of  this  kind  are  the  carline  thiftle,  and 
fome  others. 

ACAULOSE,  or  Acaulous,  is  applied,  by  botanifts,  to  thofe  . 
plants  which  have  no  proper  (fern,  or  caulis. 

ACBAB,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  the 
Philipp  ine  iflands,  to  a  bird,  very  like  our  common  hen,  which 
is  frequently  found  wild  amfftig  them.  It  lives  on  rice,  and  other 
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vegetables,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  mifehief  ;*but  being  fhoit-vvind- 
ed,  and  not  flying  well,  it  is  ealily  deftroved. 

ACBAR,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  enormous  fize,  which  the  Ara¬ 
bians  are  (aid  formerly  to  have  worlhipped.  Mahomet  met  with 
great  difficulty  in  his  attempts  to  reftrain  them  from  this  fpecies  of 
idolatry.  Hyde’s,  Diff.  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

ACCADEM1A,  among  mulicians,  (ignlfiesa  concert 

ACC  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts,  held  in  honour  of  Acca 
Laurentia,  nurfe,  or  fofter-mother  of  Romulus. 

Thefe  feafts  were  otherwife  called  Laurentalia.  The  inftitution 
of  the  F  RAT  RES  a  r  VALES  is  alfo  attributed  to  the  fame  Acca. 

ACCAPITARE,  Accaptare,  Acaptar  e,  in  ancient  law  books 
and  records,  the  ad  of  becoming  valfal  to  a  lord,  or  of  yielding 
homage  and  obedience  to  him. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to  ;  and  caput,  head; 
becaufe  yaffals  acknowledge  the  lords  for  their  head.  Whence  alio 
thefe  lords  are  fometimes  called  demini  capitales  :  as  thofe  who  com¬ 
mand  in  an  army  are  called  capitanei ,  captains  ;  and  in  old  French, 
chevetains,  chieftains,  in  refpeft  of  their  foldiers,  who  are  Cubjed  to 
them. 

ACCAPITUM,  in  law,  a  fum  of  money  paid  to  a  vaffal,  upon 
his  admilfion  to  a  feud. 

The  word  is  alfo  written,  acapitum ,  accapit amentum,  acaplio ,  acap- 
tatio,  and  acaptagiurn. 

Accapitum,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  fignifies  relief  due  to 
the  chief  lord. 

ACCATRY.  See  the  article  Acatery. 

ACCATUM,  the  fame  as  accatem,  or  aurichalcu.m. 
ACCAZDIR,  tin.  See  the  article  Aca  lcum. 

ACCEDAS  ad  Curiam,  an  original  writ,  which  lies  for  removing 
fuits  in  any  court  baron,  except  the  county  court,  into  the  king’s 
court;  upon  apprehenfion  of  partiality,  or  falfe  judgment  of  the 
other.  It  is  direded  to  the  fheriff,  and  iiiiied  out  of  chancery  ;  but 
returnable  into  the  king’s  bench,  or  common  pleas. 

A  like  writ  lies  for  him  who  has  received  falfe  judgment  in  tho 
county  court ;  where  it  is  called  de  fafojudicio. 

An  Acccdas  ad  Curiam  lies  alfo  for  julfice  delayed,  as  well  as  falfly 
given;  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  writ  Recordari,  the  fheriff  being 
obliged  to  make  record  of  thefuit  in  the  inferior  court,  and  certify  it 
into  the  king’s  court. 

Accedas  ad  Vicecomitem ,  is  a  writ  direded  to  the  coroner,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  deliver  a  writ  to  the  lheriff,  who  having  a  pone 
delivered  to  him,  fiipprcffes  it. 

ACCELERATED  Motion,  the  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to, 
and  ccler ,  fwift ;  and  (lands  diredly  oppofed  to  retardation,  which 
denotes  a  diminution  of  velocity.  The  motion  of  falling  bodies  is 
an  accelerated  motion:  and  fuppofe  the  medium  they  fall  through, 
i.  e.  the  air,  void  of  refiftance,  the  fame  motion  may  be  alfo.con- 
fidered  as  uniformly  accelerated. 

A  body  having  once  begun  to  defeend  through  the  impulfe  of 
gravity,  that  ftate  is  now,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  firft  law,  become 
as  it  were  natural  to  it,  infomuch  that,  were  it  left  to  itfelf,  it 
vyould  for  ever  continue  to  defeend,  even  though  the  firft  caufe  of 
it’s  defeent  (hould  ceafe.  But,  befldes  this  determination  to  de¬ 
feend,  impreffed  upon  it  by  the  firft  caufe,  which  would  be 
fufficient  to  continue  the  degree  of  motion  already  begun  to  infinity, 
new  impulfes  are  continually  fuperadded  by  the  fame  caufe,  which 
continue  to  ad  upon  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  it  had  remained  at  reft:  there  being  then  two  caufes  of 
motion,  ading  both  in  the  famediredion,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that 
the  motion  which  they  unitedly  produce,  mult  be  more  confider- 
able  that  what  either  could  produce  feparately  ;  and  as  long  as 
the  velocity  is  thus  increafed,  the  fame  caufe  (fill  fubfifling  to 
increafe  it  yet  more,  the  defeent  muft  of  necellity  be  continually 
accelerated. 

The  fpace  run  through  by  a  moving  body  during  a  given  time, 
and  with  a  given  velocity,  may  be  confidered  as  a  redangle  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  time  and  the  velocity.  Snppofe  A  (plate  I.  fig.  5 .) 
to  be  the  heavy  body  which  defeends,  AB  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
feent,  which  let  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts, 
denominated  intervals,  or  proportions  of  the  given  time,  as,  AC, 
CE,  EG,  &c.  Imagine  the  body  to  defeend,  during  the  time  ex- 
prefled  by  the  firft  o f  the  divifions  AC,  with  a  certain  uniform 
velocity  arifing  from  the  degree  of  gravity  ading  on  it,  this  velo¬ 
city  will  be  reprefented  by  AD,  and  the  fpace  run  through,  by 
the  redangle  CAD.  Now  the  adion  of  gravity  having  produced, 
in  the  firft  moment,  the  velocity  AD,  in  the  body  before  at  reft  ; 
in  the  fecond  moment  it  will  produce  the  velocity  CF,  the  double 
of  the  former;  in  the  third  momenr,  to  the  velocity  CF  will  be 
added  one  degree  more,  by  which  means  will  be  produced  the  velo¬ 
city  EH,  triple  that  of  the  firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft :  fo  tli3t 
during  the  whole  time  AB,  the  body  will  have  acquired  the  ve¬ 
locity  BK.  After  this,  taking  the  divifions  of  the  line  at  plea- 
fure;  for  example,  the  divifions  AC,  CE,  Ac.  for  the  times; 
the  (paces  run  through  during  thofe  times,  will  be  as  the  areas, 
or  redangles  CD,  EF,  Ac.  Ac.  So  that  the  fpace  deferibedby  the 
moving  body,  during  the  whole  time  AB,  will  be  equal  to 
all  the  redangles  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  whole  intended  fpace 
ACEGBKLHFD. 

Thus  it  will  happen  if  the  increment  uf  velocity  be  produced, 
as  we  may  fay,  all  at  once,  at  the  end  of  certain  portions  of  finite 
time;  for  inrtance,  at  C,  at  E,  Ac.  fo  that  the  degree  of  motion 
remains  the  fame  to  the  inftant  that  a  new  acceleration  takes  place. 
By  imagining  (horter  divifions  of  time,  for  example,  but  half  fo 
long  as  the  former,  the  indentures  of  the  figure  will  be  propor¬ 
tionally  more  contraded,  and  it  w  ill  approach  near  unto  a  triangle  : 
and,  if  they  be  taken  infinitely  fmall;  that  is,  if  increments  of 
the  veiooity  be  fuppofed  to  be  acquired  continually,  and  at  each 
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indiviftble  panicle  of  time,  which  is  really  the  cafe,  the  rectangles 
fo  fttcceflivdy  produced  will  form  a  irue  triangle,  as  ABE  :  (plate  l . 
fjar  6 J  the  whole  time  AB  confuting  of  minute  portions  of  times, 
At,  Act,  A3,  &c.  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABE,  of  all  the 
minute  furfaces,  or  minute  trapeziums,  which  anfwer  to  the  ch- 
vifions  of  the  times  the  area  of  the  whole  triangle,  expreihng  the 
fpace  run  through  during  the  time  AB:  or  the  triangles  ABE,  Al 
/'  being  fimilar,'  their  areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  (quare  of  their 
homologous  (ides  AB,  Ai,  &c.  and  confequently  the  fpaces  gone 
through,  arc  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  the  times. 

Whence  alfo  may  be  deduced  this  great  law  of  acceleration: 
That  a  body  descending  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  de- 
fcribes  in  the  whole  time  of  it’s  defeent,  a  fpace  which  is  exact  y 
the  half  of  that  which  it  would  deferibe  uniformly  in  the  iame 
time  with  the  velocity  it  acquired  at  the  end  of  it’s  fall.  .  For,  as 
v«e  have  already  (hewn,  the  whole  fpace  which  the  falling  bot  y 
has  run  through  in  the  time  AB,  will  be  reprefented  by  the  tri¬ 
able  ABE,  and  the  fpace  that  body  would  run  through  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  fame  time,  with  the  velocity  BE,  will  be  repre- 
fenfed  by  the  redangle  ABEF.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
triangle  is  cxadlly  equal  to  half  the  reCtangle:  fo  that  the  fpace 
run  through,  will  be  the  half  of  that  which  the  body  wouid  deferibe 
uniformly  in  the  fame  time,  with  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end 

of  it’s  fall.  , 

We  may  therefore  conclude!  Firft,  That  the  fpace  which  would 
be  uniformly  deferibed  in  half  the  time.AB,  with  the  ultimately 
acquired  velocity  BE,  is  equal  to  that  which  has  been  actually  ruq 
through  by  the  falling  body,  during  the  whole  time  AB. 

Secondly,  If  the  falling  body  ddcribes  any  given  fpace,  or  length, 
in  a  given 'time,  in  twice  that  time  it  will  deferibe  four  times  as 
much  ;  in  thrice  that  time,  nine  times  as  much,  &c.  In  a  word, 
if  the  times  are  in  proportion  to  each  other,  as  the  feries,  1,  2,  J, 
4,  &c.  the  (paces  run  through  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  thefe 
numbers;  ihat  is,  as  1,  4,  9.  16,  &c.  that  is,  if  a  body  deferibes. 
for  example,  16  feet  in  the  fir  ft  fecond  of  it’s  fall,  in  the  two  firft 
feconds  taken  together,  it  will  deferibe  four  times  16  feet,  nine 
times  16  feet  in  the  three  firft  feconds  taken  together,  and  foon. 

Thirdly,  The  fpaces  deferibed  by  falling  bodies,  in  a  (eries  of 
equal  inftances,  or  intervals  of  time,  will  be  as  the  odd  numbers 
I,  3,  5,  7,  g,  &c.  that  is,  the  body  which  has.  run  through  16 
feet  in  the  firft  fecond,  will  in  the  next  fecond  run  through  48  feet, 
in  the  third  fecond  80  feet.  See.  And.fince  the  velocities  acquired  in 
falling  are  as  the  times,  the  fpaces  will  be  likewife  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities,  and  the  times,  and  the  velocities,  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratios  of  the  fpaces. 

The  motion  of  an  afeending  body,  or  of  one  that  is  impelled 
upwards,  is  diminifhed  or  retarded  by  the  fame  principle  of  gravity, 
a  fling  in  a  contrary  dire&ion,  after  the  fame  manner  that  a  (ailing 
body  is  accelerated. 

A  body  proje&ed  upwards,  afeends  until  it  has  loft  all  it’s  mo¬ 
tion,  which  it  does  in  the  fame  interval  of  time  that  the  fame  body 
would  have  taken  up  in  acquiring,  by  falling,  a  velocity  equal  to 
that  with  which  the  falling  body  began  to  be  projected  upwards  : 
and  Confequently  the  heights  to  which  bodies  projected  upwards, 
with  different  velocities,  arrive,  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of 
thofe  velocities. 

Accelerated  Motion  of  Bodies  upon  inclined  Planet ,  in  mecha¬ 
nics.  Let  two  equal  bodies  defeend  by  the  force  of  gravity,  from 
the  point  A,  (plate  I.  fig.  7.)  the  one  along  the  line  AB,  and  the 
other 'along  tire  line  AC  ;  when  they  are  come  to  the  points  B,  C, 
they  will  be  got  equally  clear  to  the  earth’s  center:  therefore  the 
forces  with  which  they  are  impelled,  as  they  are  both  direfled  to¬ 
wards  the  taith’s  center,  will  be  equal.  But  the  intenfities  of 
equal  forces  are  reciprocally  as  th«  fpaces  gone  through  ;  and 
therefore,  here  the  intenfity  of  the  force,  by  which  the  body  is 
impelled  along  the  inclined  plane,  is  to  the  intenfity  by  which  it 
is  impelled  direflly  towards  the  cen'er  of  the  earth,  as  A  to  B. 
Therefore,  a  body  incumbentT  on  an  inclined  plane,  lofes  part 
of  it’s  gravity,  and  the  weight  required  to  fufiain  it,  is  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  as  AC  the  height  of  the  plane,  to  AB  the 
length  of  the  fame.  As  the  force  by  which  the  body  is  made  to 
defeend  along  an  inclined  plane  arifes  from  gravity,  it  is  of  the 
fame  nature  with  it,  and  therefore  that  force  every  moment,  and 
in  all  parts  of  it,  is  equal ;  confaquently  the  motion  of  a  body, 
freely  defeending  along  an  inclined  plane,  is  analogous  to  that  of 
a  body  freely 'falling  ;  and  what  has  been  faid  to  the  latter  holds 
good  here,  and  confequently  the  motion  is  equally  accelerated  in 
equal  times. 

The  forces  by  which  two  bodies  defeend,  one  of  which  falls 
freely,  and  the  other  runs  down  an  inclined  plane,  if  they  begin 
to  fall  at  the  fame  inftant,  are  ever  to  one  another  in  the  fame  ratio 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  fail  ;  wherefore  the  effedfts  of  thofe  forces, 
that  is,  the  fpaces  gone  through  in  the  fame  time,  are  in  the  fame 
ratio,  namely,  that  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to  it’s  perpendicular 
.height.  ® 

In  the  plane  AB,  the  fpace  gone  through  bv  a  body,  whilft 
(mother  tails  freely  clown  the  height  6f  the  plane  AC,  (plate  l.fig.  8.) 
is  determined  by  drawing  CG  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  for  then  the 
length  of  the  plane  AB,  is  to  it’s  height  AC,  as  AC  to  AG.  If 
a  circle  be  defer i bed  with  tire  diameter  AC,  the  point  G  will  be 
in  the  periphery  of  the  circle;  becaufe  an  angle  in  the  femicircle, 
as  AGO,  is  always  a  right  one  ;  and  therefore  a  point,  as  G,  taken 
in  an  inclination  of  the  plane,  will  be  always  in  the  periphery  of 
the  faid  circle.  Whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  chords,  as  AG,  are 
gone  through  by  bodies  running  down  them,  in  the  time  that 
a  (allir.g  b.;dy  would  freely  defeend  through  the  diameter  AC. 
Through  the  point  C,  there  can  be  no  chord  drawn,  as  HC, 
inn  a  iftTwid  A  £  may  bs  parallel  to  it  (that  is,  equally  inclin¬ 


ed]  and  equal;  therefore,  in  a  femicircle,  as  AHC,  whether  a 
body  falls  freely  along  the  diameter  AC,  or  whether  it  falls  along 
any  chord,  as  HC,  it  will  in  the.  fame  time  arrive  at  the  lowelt 
point  C,  of  the  femicircle.  The  time  of  the  fall  along  the  whole 
plane  AB,  may  be  compared  with  the  time  of  the  defeent  along 
the  height  AC  ;  which,  for  that  time,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  thp 
fall  along  AG,  and  fo  the  fquares  of  thofe  times  are  to  one  another, 
as  AB  to  AG  :  but'AB  is  to  AC,  as  AC  to  AG ;  therefore  the 
fquares  of  the  lines  AB  and  AC,  are  to  one  another,  as  the  times 
of  the  fall  along  AB  and  AG,  or  AC ;  that  is,  the  times,  in  that 
cafe,  are  as  the  fpaces  gone  through. 

In  the  fame  cafe,  the  velocities  at  the  end  of  the  defeent  are 
equal;  for,  after  equal  times,  when  the  bodies  are  at  G  and 
C,  the  velocities  are  in  the  fame  ratio  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tall,  that  is,  as  the  forces  bv  which  the  bodies  are  impelled,  or  as 
AC  to  AB.  When  the  body  dcicends  from  G  to  B,  the  velocity 
increafes  as  the  time  ;  and  the  velocity  at  G  is  to  the  velocity  at  B, 
as  AB  to  AB  ;  therefore  the  velocities  at  B  and  C  have  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  velocity  at  G,  and  fo  are  equal.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
a  body  acquires  tbe  fame  velocity  in  falling  from  a  certain  height, 
whether  it  falls  diretffly  down,  or  alorig  an  inclined  plane ;  and, 
fince  the  angle  of  inclination  caufes  no  alteration,  a  body  may  rtirr 
down  fevera!  planes  differently  inclined  ;  and  even  along  a  curve, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  made  up  of  innumerable  planes  dif¬ 
ferently  inclined  ;  and  the  celerity  acquired  will  always  be  the  fame 
when  the  height  is  equal.  Upon  this  foundation  the  whole  dodlrine 
of  pendulums  is  fuperftrudled. 

ACCELERATION,  in  rpechanics,  denolcs  the  inereafe  of  ve¬ 
locity  in  a  moving  body  ;  the  'fttl  of  quickening. 

Accelerated  Mohan  is  that  which  continually  receives  frefli  accef- 
fions  ol  velocity.  It  (lands  diredly  oppol'ed  to  the  retardation, 
which  denotes  a  diminution  of  velocity. 

Acceleration  is  chiefly  tiled  in  phyfles.  in  refpe£l  of  falling  - 
bodies,  i.  e.  of  luch  heavy  bodies  as  tend  towards  the  center  of  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  general  opinon,  that  natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their 
defeent,  is  evident  from  various  confideiations,  both  d  priori  and  pof~ 
teriori. — T.  bus,  vve  adlualiy  find,  toat  the  greater  height  a  body  falls 
from,  the  greater  imprellion  it  makes,  and  the  more  vehemently  it 
Itrikes  the  l'ubjetl  plane,  or  other  obftacleit  meets  with. 

The  fyftems  and  opinions  w’hich  philofopbers  have  produced  to 
account  for  this  acceleration  are  numerous.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
preffure  of  the  air  :  the  farther,  fay  they,  a  body  (alls,  the  greater  load 
of  atmofphere  is  of  confequence  incumbent  on  it :  and  the  preffure 
of  a  fluid  is  in  proportion  to  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  column 
thereof. — Add,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  fluid  prefling  Sn  innu¬ 
merable  right  lines,  which  alt  meet  in  a  point,  namely,  the  center  ; 
that  point,  by  the  meeting  of  thofe  lines,  l'uftains,  as  it  were,  the 
preffure  of  the  whole  mafs  :  confequently,  the  nearer  a  body  ap¬ 
proaches  thereto,  it  muff  of  courfe  luftain  the  effect  or  preffure  of 
more  united  lines.  This  account,  however,  is  overturned  by  the 
conflderation,  that  as  the  preffure  of  the  air  downwards  increafes  ; 
fo,  by  the  known  laws  of  Katies,  does  the  refiftance,  or  the  force 
wherewith  the  fame  fluid  tends  to  rc-ptl,  or  drive  the  body  upwards 
again,  increafes  in  like  manner. 

It  is  infifteu  on  by  others,  that  the  incumbent  air  is  groffer  and 
more  vaporous,  the  nearer  the  earth  ;  and  filled  with  more  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles,  which  are  not  true  elailic  air  ;  and  hence,  fay  they,- 
a  defeending  bv>dy,  meeting  continually  with  lefs  refiftance  from  the 
elafticity  of  the  air,  and  having  the  fame  force  of  gravity  ftill  adling 
on  it,  muff  neceffarily  be  accelerated. 

Hobbes  (Piiilof.  Probl.  c.  1.  p.  3.]  attributes  acceleration  to  a  new 
imprellion  of  the  caufe  which  makes  bodies  fall ;  which,  on  his 
principle,  is  alfo  the  air.  As  part  of  this  mounts,  part  alfo  muff 
defeend;  for  reafons  drawn  front  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  is 
compounded  of  two  motions,  one  circular,  the  other  progreflive; 
confequently  the  air  alcends,  and  circulates  at  once.  As  the  body, 
in  it’s  fall,  recciyes  a  new  preffure  in  every  point  of  it’s  defeent,  it’s 
motion,  lie  fays,  muft'needsbe  accelerated. 

What,  however,  overturns  all  accounts  where  the  air  or  atmo¬ 
fphere  is  concerned,  is,  that  the.  acceleration  holds  in  vacuo,  and  even 
more  regularly  than  in  air.  See  Vacuum. 

But  the  Peripatetic  account  is  worfe  than  this:  the  motion  of 
heavy  bodies  downwards,  fay  they,  arifes  from  an  intrinfle  principle, 
which  makes  them  tend  to  the  center,  as  their  proper  feat,  or  ele¬ 
ment,  where  they  would  beat  reft:  hence,  add  they,  the  nearer  bo¬ 
dies  appear  thereto,  the  more  is  their  motion  accelerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gaffendifts  hold,  that  the  earth  emits  a  fort 
of  attractive  effluvia,  innumerable  threads  whereof  continually  af- 
cenffand  defeend  ;  which  threads,  proceeding  like  radii  from  a  com¬ 
mon  center,  divaricate  the  more,  the  farther  they  go :  fo  that  the 
nearer  a  heavy  body  is  to  the  center,  the  more  of  thefe  magnetic 
threads  it  receives ;  and  lienee  the  more  is  it’s  motion  accelerated-. 
But  this  is  refuted  by  an  eafy  expo;  intent :  for  if  a  ball  be  let  fall  out 
of  the  lowed  window  of  a  high  tower,  and  alio  out  of  thehigheft; 
the  acceleration  will  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  notwithftanding  the 
greater  vicinity  to  the  center  in  one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

Acceleration  is  accounted  for  by  the  Cartefians  from  the  repeated 
pulfes  of  a  fubtil  etherial  matter,  which  is  continually  aCIing  on  the 
iallingbody,  and  impelling  it  downwards. 

The  caufe  of  acceleration ,  after  all,  is  nothing  myfterious;  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  which  determines  the  body  to  defeend, 
determining  it,  by  a  neceffary  confequence,  to  be  accelerated. 

For  example  :  fuppofe  a  body  let  fall  from  on  high  :  the  primary*1  . 
caufe  of  it’s  beginning  to  defeend,  is  doubtlefs  the  power  of  gravity ; 
but  when  once  the  defeent  is  commenced,  that  date  becomes  in  fome 
meafure  natural  to  the  body  ;  fo  that  if  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  perfe- 
vere  in  it  for  ever,  even  though  the  firft  caufe  (horrid  ceafe :  as  we. 
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fee  in  a  ftone  call:  with  the  hand,  which  continues  to  move,  after  it 
is  left  by  the  caufe  that  gave  it  motion. 

Again,  bt-fide  the  propen fity  to  defcend  impreffed  by  the  firft  caufe, 
and  which  of  itfelfwas  (Efficient  to  continue  the  fame  degree  ot  mo¬ 
tion  once  begun,  in  infinitum;  there  is  alfo  a  conftant  acceftion  of 
fnbfequent  efforts  of  toe  fame  principle,  gravity,  which  continues  to 
aft  on  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were 

at  reft.  <  _  __ 

Since,  then,  here  is  a  doubV  caufe  of  motion  ;  and  both  aft  in  the 
fame  direft  ion,  viz.  direftly  towards  the  center  of  the  earth;  the 
motion  they  jointly  produce  mult  necelTarily  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  of  them. — And  as- the  velocity  thus  increafed  has  the  fame 
caufe  of  increafe  ftill  perftfting,  the  defeent  muft  necelTarily  be  con¬ 
tinually  accelerated. 

Suppofing,  therefore, gravity,  whateveritbe,  toaft  uniformly  on  all 
bodies,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  earth’s  center ;  and  that  the  time 
in  which  a  heavy  body  falls  on  the  earth,  be  divided  into  equal  parts 
infinitely  fmall :  let  this  gravity  incline  the  body  towards  the  earth’s 
center,  while  it  moves  in  the  fir  ft  infinitely  fmall  part  of  the  time  of 
it’s  defeent ;  if,  after  this,  the  aftion  of  gravity  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe, 
the  body  would  proceed  uniformly  on  towards  the  qarth’s  center, 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  force  of  the  impreftion  it  firlt  received. 

Now,  fince  the  aftion  of  gravity  is  here  luppofed  ftill  to  continue; 
in  the  fecond  moment  of  time,  the  body  will  receive  a  new  impulfe 
downwards,  equal  to  what  it  received  at  firft ;  and  thus  it’s  velocity 
will  be  double  of  what  it  was  in  the  firft  moment;  in  the  third  mo¬ 
ment  it  will  be  triple;  in  the  fourth  quadruple,  and  fo  on  continu¬ 
ally-:  for  the  impreftion  made  in  one  moment,  is  not  at  all  altered 
by  what  is  made  in  another  ;  but  the  two  are,  as  it  were,  aggregated, 
or  brought  into  onefum. 

Since,  then,  the  particles  of  time  are  fuppofed  infinitely  fmall, 
and  all  equal  to  one  another ;  the  impetus  acquired  by  the  falling 
body  will  be  everywhere  as  the  times  from  the  beginning  of  the 
defeent.  And  hence,  fince  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  given, 
continues  the  fame ;  the  velocity  will  be  as  the  time  in  which  it  is 
acquired. 

Acceleration  of  ladies  on  inclined  planes.  The  fame  general  > 
law  obtains  here,  as  in  bodies  falling  perpendicularly  :  the  effeft  of 
the  plane  is,  to  make  the  motion  flower;  but  fince  the  inclination  is 
every  where  equal,  the  retardation  ariling  therefrom  will  proceed 
equally  in  all  parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  motion. 
The  forces  by  which  two  bodies  defcend,  one  of  which  falls  freely, 
and  the  other  runs  down  an  inclined  plane,  if  they  begin  to  fall  at 
the  fame  inftant,  are  ever  to  one  another  in  the  fame  ratio  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall ;  wherefore  the  effefts  of  thofe  forces,  that  is, 
the  fpaces  gone  through  in  the  fame  time,  are  in  the  fame  ratio, 
namely,  that  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to  it’s  perpendicular  height. 
The  particular  laws,  fee  under  7w//«^Plane. 

Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  pendulums.  The  motion  of  pen¬ 
dulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their  defeent ;  but  in  a  lefs  ratio  than 
that  of  bodies  falling  perpendicularly.  See  the  laws  thereof  under 
the  article  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  projectiles.  See  Projectile. 
Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  comprejfed  bodies,  in  expanding  or 
.reftoring  themlelves.  See  Dilatation. 

That  the  motion  of  comprdfed  air,  expandingitfelf  by  it’s  elafti- 
city  to  it’s  former  dimenflons,  is  accelerated ,  is  evident  from  various 
confederations. 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  fixed  ftars. — This  acceleration  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  revolution  of  the pritnum  mobile,  and  the  folar  revolution  ; 
which  was  three  minutes  and  fixty-five  feconds,  according  to  com¬ 
putation. 

Acceleration  of  the  Moon,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  increafe 
of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  fun,  when  compared  with  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  it  is  now  a  little  fwifter  than  it 
was  formerly.  Dr.  Halley  firft  made  this  difeovery ;  and  was  led  to 
it  by  comparing  the  ancient  eclipfes  obferved  at  Babylon,  with  thofe 
obferved  by  Albatennius  in  the  ninth  century,  and  fome  of  his  own 
time.  He  was  not  able  to  afeertain  the  quantity. of  this  acceleration, 
becaufe  the  longitude  of  Bagdat,  Alexandria,  and  Aleppo,  where  the 
obfervations  were  made,  had  not  been  accurately  determined.  How¬ 
ever,  fince  his  time,  the  longitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  afeertained 
bv  Chazelles  ;  and  Babylon,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Pso- 
lemy,  lies  50'  eaft  from  Alexandria.  Mr.  Dunthorne,  from  thefe 
data,  compared  feveral  ancient  and  modern  eclipfes,  with  thq  calcula¬ 
tions  of  them  by  his  own  tables,  and  hereby  verified  Dr.  Halley’s 
opinion ;  for  he  found,  that  the  fame  tables  reprefent  the  moon’s 
place  more  backward  than  her  true  place  was  deferibed  in  ancient 
eclipfes,  and  more  forward  than  her  true  place  in  later  eclipfes ;  and 
thence  juftly  inferred,  that  her  motion  in  ancient  times  was  flower, 
in  later  times  quicker,  than  the  tables  give  it.  But  not  contenting 
himfelf  with  merely  afeertaining  the  faft,  he  proceeded  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  acceleration  ;  and  by  means  of  the  moft  ancient 
eclipfe,  of  which  any  authentic  account  remains,  obferved  at  Baby¬ 
lon  in  the  year  before  Chrift  7 21,  he  concluded,  that  the  obferved  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  eclipfe  was  not  above  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
before  the  beginning  by  the  tables ;  and  therefore  the  moon’s  true 
place  could  at  that  time  precede  her  place  by  computation  but  little 
more  than  50'  of  a  degree.  Admitting  the  acceleration  to  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  aggregate  of  it  as  the  fquareof  the  time,  it  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  in  100  years.  Confult  Phil.  Tranf.  n.  218, 
n.  492,  orvol.  x-lvi.  p.  162. 

The  acceleration  above  deferibed  is  by  Dr.  Long  attributed  to  one 
or  more  of  thefe  caufes;  either,  firft,  the  annual  and  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth  continuing  the  fame,  the  moon  is  really  carried  round 
the  earth  with  a  greater  velocity  than  heretofore:  or,  fecondly,  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon 
No.  3.  Vol.  I. 


continuing  the  fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun 
is  a  little  retarded ;  which  makes  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  in  the 
ecliptic  a  little  llower  than  formerly,  and,  confequently,  the  moon  in 
palling  from  any  cohjunftion  with  the  fun,  fpends  lefs  time  before 
ihe  again  overtakes  the  fun,  and  forms  a  fnbfequent  conjunftion  :  in 
hot!)  thefe  cafes,  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  is  really  acce¬ 
lerated,  and  the  fynodical  month  aftually  fhortened:  or,  thirdly,  the 
annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon 
continuing  the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  it’s  axis  is  a 
little  retarded  ;  in  this  cafe,  days,  hours,  minutes,  feconds,  &c.  by 
which  all  periods  of  time  muft  be  meafured,  are  of  a  longer  dura¬ 
tion  ;  and  confequently  the  fynodical  month  will  appear  to  be  fhor- 
tened,  though  it  really  contains  the  fame  quantity  of  abfolute  time 
which  it  always  did.  If  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  of  the 
fun  be  leffened  by  the  particles  of  light  continually  ftreaming  front 
it,  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  may  become  flower  :  if  the 
earth  increafes  in  bulk,  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  may¬ 
be  quickened  thereby.  See  his  Aftronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

ACCELERATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  penis,  whofe 
office  is  to  expedite  the  ejeftion  of  tire  urine,  and  the  femen. 

This  is  more  peculiarly  called  accelerator  urince :  fome  make  two 
mufclesof  it,  and  give  them  the  denomination,  accekratores,  or  acce¬ 
lerator y  mufcles. 

It  arifes  flelhy  from  the  fphinCter  ani  and  fuperior  part  of  the 
uretlrra,  pafles  under  the  os  pubis,  and  encompafles  the  bulb  of  the 
cavernous  body  of  the  urethra. — Both  Tides  of  this  mufcle  meet  in 
a  middle  line,  correfponding  to  the  feam  in  the  fkin  over  it;  and 
continue  fo  united,  the  fpace  of  two  inches ;  after  which,  it  de¬ 
taches  two  flelhy  elongations,  which  become  thin  tendons  at  their 
terminations  on  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis.  It’s  upper  part 
covering  the  bulb,  when  in  aftion,  ftraitens  the  veins  which  pafs 
through  it  from  the  corpus  cavernofum  of  the  urethra,  and  hinders 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  in  anereftion.  By  the  repeated  contraftions 
of  this  upper  part,  the  blood  in  the  bulb  is  alfo  driven  towards  the 
glans  ;  and  thereby  affifls  the  ereftion.  The  two  elongations  com- 
prefs  the  channel  of  the  urethra,  and  fo  fprceout  the  contained  feed, 
or  urine  ;  whence  the  mufcle  derives  it’s  name. 

ACCENDENTES,  or  Accensor.es,  in  ecclftiaftical  writers,  a 
lower  order  of  minifters  in  the  Rornilh  church,  whofe  office  is  to 
light,  fnuff,  and  trim  the  candles  or  tapers. 

ACCENDONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiators, 
whofe  office  was  to  excite  and  animate  the  combatants  during  the 
engagement. 

ACCENSI,  in  antiquity,  were  officers  attending  the  Roman  ma- 
giftrates  ;  their  bufinefs  was  to  fummon  the  people  to  the  public  af- 
femblies  ;  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  ufhers,  ferjeants,  or  tipflaves, 
among  us :  they  were  alfo  to  affift  the  prefer  when  he  fat  on 
the  bench,  and  to  give  him  notice  every  three  hours  what  it  was 
o’clock. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  compounded  of  ad,  and  cenfeo,  to  reckon. 

Accensi,  in  the  Roman  armies,  were,  according  to  Feftus,  fuper- 
numerary  foldiers,  whofe  office  it  was  to  attend  their  principals,  and 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who  were  killed  or  difabled  by  their  wounds. 
They  were  fometimes  alfo  called  velites,  and  velati ,  becaufe  they 
fought  clothed,  but  not  in  armour;  fometimes  adferiptitii,  and  af- 
criptivi;  fometimes  rorarii.  Livy  mentions  them  as  irregular  troops, 
who  were  but  little  efteemed.  Salmafms  tells  us,  they  wert  taken 
out  of  the  fifth  clafs  of  the  poor  citizens  at  Rome. 

Accensi  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  adjutants,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  tribune  to  affift  each  centurion  and  decurion. 

ACCENSION,  in  philofophy,  the  aft  of  kindling,  or  fetting  z 
body  on  fire.  It  (lands  oppofed  to  extinction. 

The  word  is  Latin,  acccnjjo,  and  compounded  of  ad,  and  candeo ,  to 
fhineorburn.  " 

Chemifts  give  us  various  inftances  of  the  accenfton  of  cold  liquors 
by  bare  mixtion  ;  as  of  the  acid  fpirits  of  minerals,  and  the  eflential 
oil  of  plants. 

ACCENT,  an  infieftion  of  the  voice,  giving  to  each  fyllable  of 
a  word  it’s  proper  pitch  with  regard  to  height  or  lownefs. 

The  word  is  Latin,  accentus,  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  cam,  to 
fing. 

The  accent,  properly,  may  refpeft  high  and  low,  or  acute  and  grave. 
Though  the  modern  grammarians  ufe  it  alfo  in  refpeft  of  loud  and 
foft,  long  and  fhort ;  but  this  confounds  accent  with  quantity. 

Accent,  in  grammar,  is  a  certain  mark  or  charafter  placed  over 
a  fyllable,  to  direft  the  manner  of  it’s  pronunciation,  whether  in  a 
higher  or  a  lower  tone,  and  regulate  the  infleftions  of  the  voice  in 
reading.  See  the  fyftcm  of  Grammar. 

Accent,  in  mufic,  is  a  certain  modulation  of  founds  either  by  the 
voice  orinftruments,  to  exprefs  a  pallion. 

Every  bar  ormeafure  is  divided  into  accented  and  unaccented  parts ; 
the  accented  are  the  principal,  being  thofe  chiefly  intended  to  move 
and  affeft ;  and  on  thefe  the  fpirit  of  mufic  depends. 

In  common  time  the  firft  and  third  crotchet  are  always  the  accented . 
parts  of  the  meafure  ;  but  in  triple  time  the  middle  note  is  unaccent¬ 
ed,  and  the  firft  and  laft  accented ;  though  the  accent  of  the  firft  is  fo 
much  ftronger,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the  laft  is  accounted  as  if  it  had 
no  accent. 

The  harmony  fltould  always  be  full,  and  free  from  difeords  in  the 
accented  parts  of  the  meafure.  By  difeords  we  mean  difeords  in  con¬ 
joint  degrees,  which  are  commonly  called  palling  rotes ;  fpr  difeords 
by  proper  preparation  and  refolution  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  and 
muft  be  ufed  therein.  In  the  unaccented  parts  this  is  not  fo  necef- 
fary,  difeords  by  conjoint  degrees  there  patfing  without  any  great, 
offence  to  the  ear. 

Accent,  in  poetry.  See  the  article  Rest. 

ACCENTOR  is  applied  to  one  of  the  three  fingers  or  players 
who  performs  the  predominant  part  in  a  trio. 
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ACCEPTANCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  confent  of  the 
rerfon  who  accepts,  receives,  or  admits  of  any  thing.  . 

*  The  word  is  formed  from  the  L?;:n  accept lo ,  which  is  compound¬ 
ed  of  ab,  from,  and  capio,  to  receive. 

Acceptance,  in  common  law, is  the  tacitly  agreeing  to  fomeatt 
which  another  has  already  done,  and  which,  without  luch  acceptance, 
would  have  been  rendered  abortive.  <  . 

Acceptance,  in  commerce,  is  the  firming  or  fublcnbing  a  bill 
of  exchange,  by  which  the  acceptor  obliges  himfelf  to  pay  thecon- 
t;nts  of  the  hill.  See  Syftcni  of  Commercial  Law. 

ACCEPTATION,  in  grammar,  is  the  ligmfication  or  fenfe 
wherein  a  word  is  taken  and  received.  Moft  words  in  every  lan- 
unage  vet  known,  have  fevcial  acceptations.  We  alfo  lay,  luch 
a  .word  has  fevers!  acceptations,  Si c.  it's  til'll  and  molt  natural  accept 

station ,  Ac.  ... 

ACCEPTILLATION,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  an  acquittance 

given  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor,  without  receiving  any  money  ;  or  a 
declaration  of  the  creditor  in  favour  of  the  debtor,  fignilying  that  he 
is  fatisfied  for  his  debt,  and  forgives  ail  further  claim  or  demand  ; 
though  in  reality  no  payment  has  been  made. 

ACCEPTOR,  one  who  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange.  See  Ac¬ 


ceptance. 

ACCESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  irnpi 

towards  another:  but,  in  a  more  part  -  .  , 

the  permiflion  or  leave  to  come  near  a  perfon  or  thing.  We  lay,  luch 
a  perfon  has  accefs  to  the  prince ;  the  accefs  on  that  fide  was  very 
difficult,  by  reafon  of  rocks,  {hallows,  &c. 

Access,  among  phyficians,  is  the  beginning  of  a  paroxifra,  orht 
of  an  intermitting  difeafe.  We  fay,  an  accefs  of  the  gout,  ol  an  ague, 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  &c. 

Access  implies,  in  common  law,  a  power  granted  to  pollels  a 
benefice  after  the  incumbent’s  death  ;  or  otherwife,  if  the  party  to 
whom  the  accefs  is  granted  be  a  minor,  in  that  cafe  the  benehce  may 
be  given  to  another  in  the  interim  ;  but  on  bis  attaining  a  competent 
age?  he  may  enter  into  poffefiion  of  his  benefice  without  any  new 
prefentation  or  grant.  , 

ACCESSARY.  See  the  article  Accessory. 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  may  be  come  at,  or  approached; 
thus  we  fay,  fuch  a  place,  or  f on  refs,  is  only  accefjible,  i .  e.  the  palfage 
to  it  is  only  practicable,  from  the  fea-ward,  &c.  With  a  quadrant 
you  may  take  fire  admeafurement  of  all  heights  and  distances. . 

ACCESSION,  a  term  of  various  import :  thus,  among  civilians, 
it  is  ufed  for  the  property  acquired  in  fuch  things  as  are  connected 
with,  or  appendages  of  other  things :  among  phyficians,  it  Ggnifies 
the  fame  with  what  is  more  ufually  called  paroxifm. 

Accession,  among  politicians,  is  ufed  for  a  prince’s  agreeing  to 
and  becoming  a  party  in  a  treaty  before  concluded  between  other 
potentates,  as,  the  acceffton  of  the  States-General  to  the  territory  of 
Hanover,  of  the  czarina  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  &c. 

Accession  more  particularly  denotes  a  prince’s  coming  to  the 
throne  by  the  death  of  the  preceding  king. 

Accession  is  alfo  ufed  by  Romanifts  for  a  peculiar  way  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  pope;  which  is,  when  one  candidate  has  got  two-thirds  of  the 
votes,  the  reft  are  inrolled  by  acceffton. 

\ACCESSIT,  a  term  ufed  in  fome  colleges  abroad,  with  regard 
to  the  diftribution  of  prizes  to  fcholars  who  are  the  next  in  merit  to 
thofe  who  have  obtained  the  prizes. 

ACClB,  a  name  gives  by  fome  authors  to  lead. 

ACCESSORY,  fomething  that  accedes,  or  is  added  to  another 
•ipore  confiderable  thing. 

Accessory,  in  common  Jaw,  a  perfon  who  is  in  any  wife  aiding 
in  ti  e  commiffion  of  fome  felonious  action. 

By  Ratine,  he  who  counfels,  abets,  or  conceals  the  committing  of 
Rich  an  adlion,  or  the  perfon  who  has  committed  it,  is  deemed  an  ac~ 
ce[fory.  Acceffories  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  felouy,  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  their  clergy. '  A  wife  may  affift  her  hulband,  without  being 
deemed  acceffory  to  his  crime  ;  but  not  t  contra.  A  fervant  ailifting 
his  matter  to  efcape,  is  reckoned  an  acceffory;  alfo  furni filing  others, 
with  weapons,  or  lending  them  money,  &c.  will  make  the  perfon  &. 
acceffories.  Perfons  buying  or  receiving  ftolen  goods,  knowing  them 
to  be  fuch,  are  deemed  acceffories  to  the  felony.  Alfo  if  the  owner 
of  ftolen  goods,  after  complaint  made  to  a  juftice,  take  back  his  goods, 
and  confent  to  the  efcape  of  the  felon,  he  becomes  acceffory  aftejethe 
fa£t. 

Accessory,  a  name  given  to  a  particular  nerve,  by  Dr.  Willis. 
It  belongs  to  the  eighth  pair,  and  arifeth  by  feverai  filaments  from 
both  fidps  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  of  the  neck. 

Having  advanced  to  the  firft  vertebra,  each  is  fixed  to  the  back  fide 
of  the  ganglion  of  the  nervus  fuboccipitalis,  or  tenth  pair ;  then 
again  run  upwards  into  the  cranium  by  the  great  occipital  hole,  com¬ 
municate  with  the  tenth  and  ninth,  return  out  of  the  cranium,  and 
in  their  palTage  join  the  eighth  pair  ;  afterwards  turning  backward, 
and  perforating  the  mufeuious  fterno  in  aftoidaeus,  it  terminates  to 
the  trapezius,  having  firft  fent  fome  branches  to  the  rhomboides. 

Accessory,  an  epithet  given  by  painters  to  fuch  parts  of  an 
foiftory-pkee  as  ferve  chiefly  for  ornament,  and  might  have  been 
wholly  left  out,  fuch  as  vafes,  armour,  &c.' 

ACCIDENCE,  a  name  given  to  a  ftnall  book  containing  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

ACCIDENS,  in  pbilofophy,  Accident.  Per  Accidens  is 
fiequently  ufed  among  philofophers  to  denote  what  does  not  follow 
from  the  nature  of  a  thing,  but  from  fome  accidental  quality  there¬ 
of ;  in  which  fenfe  it  hands  oppofsd  to  PER  ft,  which  denotes  the 
nature  and  eftence  of  a  thing. 

ACCIDEN  T,  Accidens,  in  pbilofophy,  fomething  additional, 
or  t:ut  is  fnperadded  to  a  fubftance ;  or  not  ellentially  belonging 
thereto,  but  capable,  indifferently,  of  being  or  not  being  in  it,  with¬ 
out  the  deltrudtion  thereof,  See  fyftem.of  GRAMMAR. 
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Accident,  abfolute,  in  the  Rrmifi)  church,  is  a  term  ufed  for  a 
predicameiital  accident,  which  fubfifts,  or  may  poffibly  fubfilf,at  lealt 
miraculoufly,  without  a  fubjedf,  which  is  by  proteflants  deemed  up* 
intelligible  jargon.  The  Carthefians  univerfatly  combat  the  nation 
of  abfolute  accidents ;  it  being  their  opinion,  that  an  accident  without 
a  fubjedl  muft  be  a  contradiction. 

Accident,  in  the  popular  fenfe,  fignifies  a  contingent  tff  <3,  or 
fomething  produced  cafually. 

Accident,  in  heraldry,  an  additional  note  or  mark  in  a  coat  of 
arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or  retained  without  altering  the 
eftence  of  the  armour. 

Accident,  among  phyficians,  is  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  what, 
is  more  generally  called  fymptom, 

ACCIDENTAL,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
accident,  or  that  is  not  elfential  to  it’s  fubjecl,  but  indifferent.  Thus, 
whitenefs  is  accidental  to  marble;  and  heat,  to  iron. 

Accidental  Point,  in  perfpe&ive,  is  that  point  in  the  horizon¬ 
tal  line  where  the  projections  of  the  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other, 
though  not  perpendicular  to  the  picture  or  reprefentation,  meet. 

Accidental,  in  pbilofophy,  is  applied  to  that  effi-dl  which 
flows  from  fome  caufe  intervening  by  accident,  without  being 
fubjeft,  or  at  lead  without  any  appearance  of  being  ftibjed,  to 
general  laws,  or  regular  returns,  in  this  fenfe,  accidental  is  op- 
pofed  to  conflanl  and  .principal.  Thus  the  fun’s  place  is,  with  refpedfc 
to  the  earth,  the  conftant  and  principal  caufe  of  the  heat  in  fuunner, 
and  the  cold  in  winter ;  whereas  winds,  fiiows,  and  rains,  are  th# 
accidental  caufes,  which  often  alter  and  modify  the  action  of  thp 
principal  caufe. 

Accidental  Colours,  fo  called  by  M.  Buffo  n,  are  thofe  which 
depend  upon  the  affedtions  of  the  eye,  in  contradiftindtion  lo  fuch 
as  belong  to  the  fight  itfelf.  The  impreffions  made  upon  the  eye 
by  looking  ftedtaftly  on  cbjedfs  of  a  particular  colour,  are  various, 
according  to  the  fingle  colour,  or  alfemblage  of  colours,  in  the 
object;  and  they  continue  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  withdrawn, 
and  give  a  falfe  colouring  to  other  objects,  which  are  viewed  during 
their  continuance. 

Accidental  Dignities  and  Debilities,  in  aftrology,  certain  ca- 
fual  difpolitions  of  the  planets,  whereby  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
either  ftrengthened  or  weakened. 

ACCIDENTS  ,  in  aftrology,  denote  the  moft  remarkable  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s  life :  fuch  as  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  good  fortune,  a  fignal  deliverance,  a  great  ficknefs,  &c. 

ACCIPENSER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  fifties  of  the 
order  of  the  chondropterygii,  wbofe  mouths  are  tubular  and  with¬ 
out  teeth.  They  have  only  a  fingle  hole  or  aperture  of  the  gills  on 
each  fide  ;  the  body  is  oblong,  and  generally  furnifhed  with  feven 
fins.  There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  fifii,  namely,  the  flurgeon 
andhufo,  or  ifinglafs-fifli.  See  Sturgeon  and  Isinglass. 

ACCIPESSUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Athenseus,  and. 
other  of  the  Greek  writers,  to  the  burgeon,  called  by  others  onifeos. 

ACCI PITER,  in  mythology*  a  name  given  by  Gellius  to  a 
genus  of  birds,  whofe  diltinguilhuig  charadlcriftic  is  a  crooked  oe 
hooked  bill.  This  genus- is  lubdivided  into  three  claffes,  the  parrot, 
the  owl,  and  the  hawk  kinds. 

Accipiter,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  hawk,  and  which, 
fromit’sbeing  very  carnivorous,  tbeyconfideredas  a  birdof  bad  omen. 

Odimus  accipitrem,  quia femper  vivit  in  armis.  Ovid. 

Pliny,  however,  tells  us,  that  in  fome  cafes,  particularly  in  mar,, 
riage,  it  waseReeraed  a  bird  of  good  omen  ;  becaufe  it  never  eats  th* 
hearts  of  other  birds ;  intimating  thereby,  that  no  differences,  in  a 
married  Rate,  ought  to  reach  the  heart. 

The  accipiter  was  worlhipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tentyra,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  being  conlidered  by  them  as  th# 
image  of  the  fun  ;  and  hence  we  find  that  lumiuary  reprefented  in 
hieroglyphics,  under  the  figure  of  a  hawk. 

ACCIPITRINA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  expreffecl  the.  h^wk- weed,  and  others  the  flax-weed,  or  ftphia. 
chirurgorum. 

ACGLSMUS  implies  a  feigned  refufal  of  what  a  perfon  earneftly, 
defues.  Cromwell’s  refufal  of  the  crown  of  England  may  be 
brought  as  an  inftance  of  an  accifmus. 

Accismus,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  lpecies  of  irony.  See  Irony. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  token  of  joy  or  applaufe,  whereby  the 
public  teftify  their  efteem  and  approbation. 

The.  word  is  Latin,  acclamatio,  and  compounded  of  ad,  to,  or  qt, 
and  clamo,  to  Jhout,  or  cry  aloud. 

The  forms  of  acclamation,  among  the  ancients,  were  different 
among  different  nations.  The  Hebrews  ufed  to  cry  Hofannah,  and 
the  Greeks  ayaSni  tukvj,  good fortune.  Herodotus  mentions  fome  map- 
giftrates  at  Athens  who  were  eledfed  by  acclamation,  though  it  was 
not  indicated  by  fbouts,  but  by  holding  up  of  hands.  The  Barba¬ 
rians  teftified  their  approbation  by  a  confuted  noile  of  clafhing  their 
arms.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  different  kinds  of 
acclamation,  that  of  the  people,  tliat  of  the  fenate,  and  that  of  the 
aflemblies  of  the  learned. 

The  acclamations  of  the  fenate,  though  more  ferious,  had  the  fame 
end,  that  of  honouring,  and  often  flattering,  the  prince.  The  forms 
generally  ufed  to  teftify  their  approbation  of  his  propofitions,  were, 
omnes,  aquum  eft ,  juftum  eft,  &c.  &c. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  men  of  letters  to  recite  their  compofitions 
in  the  capitol,  or  fome  temple,  before  a  numerous  affembly ;  and 
the  acclamations  were  there  given  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  at 
the  public  Ihews.  ■> 

Acclamation  is  alfo  applied  by  antiquaries  to  certain  medals, 
whereon  the  people  are  reprefented  exprefling  their  joy  for  fome 
confiderable  favour. 

Acclamation  alfo  denotes  a  method  of  eledtion  in  the  aca¬ 
demy 
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demy  of  Arcadi,  where  the  votes  are  not  given  in  fecret,  as  is  prac- 
tifed  on  other  occafions,  but  viva  voce.  Cardinals,  princes,  &c.  are 
defied  by  acclamation. 

Acclamation,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  fpeech,  thus  called  by 
the  Latins  ;  by  the  Greeks  epiphonema. 

ACCL1VIS,  in  anatomy,  is  the  name  by  which  fome  writers  call 

the  obiiauus  njcender.s. 

ACCLIVITY,  the  fteepnefs,  of  (lope  of  aline,  or  plane,  inclin¬ 
ed  to  the  horizon,  taken  upwards.  It  alfo  denotes  the  rile,  or  afeent 
of  a  hill,  in  opposition  to  the  declivity,  or  defeent  of  it.  It  is  ufed, 
by  fome  writers  in  fortification,  for  the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

ACCLOYED,  in  farriery,  fignifi.es  pricked.  Thus  a  horfe’s 
foot  pricked  in  (hoeing,  is  faid  to  be  acclbyed. 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  an  inhabitant  near  a 
certain  place.  Hence  the  Englifh  word  Accoi.ent. 

ACCOLADE,  in  antiquity,  one  of  the  forms  of  conferring 
knighthood,  in  which  the  prince  laid  his  arms  about  the  neckof  the 
young  knight,  embraced  him,  and,  fome  fay,  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  cheek,  neck,  or  (boulder,  in  imitation  of  the  form  of  manumif- 
fion  among  the  Romans.  Salmonet,  and  after  him  the  continuators 
of  Morery,  mention  an  order  in  England,  called  knights  of  the  ac¬ 
colade  ;  fo  called  from  the  manner  of  their  creation.  The  order 
here  meant,  is  tint  of  knights  bachelors,  or  equites  aurati. 

ACCOLEE,  fometimes  fynonimous with  Accolade,  which 
fee.  It  is  alfo  ul'ed  in  divers  fenfes  in  heraldry  :  foinetimes  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  two  things  joined  ;  at  other  times,  to  animals  with  crowns, 
or  collars  about  their  necks,  as  the  lion  in  the  Ogilvy’s  arms  ;  and 
Jaftiy  to  Lews,  battons,  maces,  fwords,  &c.  placed  faltierwife  behind 
the  (hield. 

ACCOMMODATION,  making  two  or  more  things  agree  with 
another.  To  know  a  thing  by  accommodation,  is  to  know  it  by  the 
idea  of  a  fimilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

Accommodation,  among  divines,  is  applying  what  is  origi¬ 
nally  laid  of  one  perfon,  or  thing,  to  another:  thus  the  words  of 
I  fa  i  ah  to  the  Jews  of  his  time,  are  by  our  Saviour  accommodated  to 
his  cotemporaries,  and  by  St.  Paul  to  his. 

Accommodation,  in  law,  fignifies  the  amicable  i (T Lie  of  a 
debate,  which  is  efftdled  fometimes  by  mediation  of  friends,  fome- 
thrt.s  by  fubmiffion*  and  fometimes  by  a  divifion  of  the  fubjeft  in 
debate. 

Accommodation,  or  Accommodating,  in  geometry,  is  the 
fitting  a  line  or  figure  into  a  circle,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

ACCOM  PAN  YMENT,  fomething  attending,  or  added  as  a 
circ  urn  (lance  to  another ;  either  by  way  of  ornament,  or  for  the 
fake  of  fymrnetry,  or  the  like. 

Accompanyment,  in  mufic*,  implies  the  inftmments  that  ac¬ 
company  a  voice,  to  fuftain  it,  as  well  as  to  make  the  mu  He  more 
full,  and  render  the  melody  more  agreeable. 

The  accompanyment  is  ufed  in  recitative,  as  well  as  in  fong;  on 
the  ftage,  as  well  as  in  the  choir,  Sec.  The  ancients  had  likewife 
their  accompany ments  on  the  theatre.  The  accompanyment,  among  the 
moderns,  is  frequently  a  different  part  of  melody  from  the  fong  it 
accompanies. 

Accgmpanyments,  in  painting,  are  the  objedts  added  either  by 
way  of  ornament,  or  probability.  Thus  dogs,  guns,  and  game,  are 
the  proper  accompaniments  of  a  hunting  piece,  anil  tend  greatly  to 
emhellilh  the  picture. 

Accompanyments,  in  heraldry,  are  all  fuch  things  as  areap- 
plied  about  the  ihield  by  way  of  ornament  ;  as  the  belt,  mantlings, 
ftipporters,  Sec. 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  that  has  a  hand  in  a  bufinefs.  In  law,  it 
means  a  perfon  who  was  privy  to,  or  a  (lifted  in  perpetration  of  fome 
crime.  See  Accessory,  an  abettor  of  felony. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to;  con,  together;  and  piicare,  to 

fold.  ’ 

By  the  general  rule,  the  accomplice  fuffers  the  fame  punifhment 
with  the  principal  offender ;  yet,  if  he  be  remarkably  lefs  guilty, 
jultice  will  not  iuflidl  equal  punifhment. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  intire 
execution,  atchievement,  and  fuccefs  of  fomething  we  before  under¬ 
took,  and  propnfed  toourfelves. 

Accomplishment,  in  theology,  is  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  events,  foretold  by  Jewith  prophets  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
fulfilled  under  the  New. 

The  accomplijhment,  or  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  in  the  perfon  of -our  Saviour,  clearly  (hews  that  he  was 
the  Meftiah. 

The  accomplijhment  of  a  prophecy  may  be  effedled  two  ways  ; 
either  dire&ly,  or  by  accommodation  ;  for  one  and  the  fame  pro¬ 
phecy  may  have  feveral  accomp/ijhments  at  different  times  ;  as  for  in- 
fiance,  that  of  our  Saviour,  reipedting  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem, 
which  muff  have  a  fecond  accomplijhment  in  the  times  which  fhall 
immediately  precede  the  laff  judgment. 

Accomplishment  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  any  mental,  or 
perfonal  endowment,  as  the  acquirement  of  fome  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing,  ufeful  art,  polite  exercife,  Sec. 

ACCOMPT.  See  the  article  Account. 

ACCORD,  in  mufic,  the  fame  with  Concord;  which  con- 

fult. 

Accord,  in  law,  implies  an  accommodation  between  contend¬ 
ing  parties,  by  means  of  an  offer  made  by  one,  and  accepted  by  the 
other. 

Accord,  in  painting,  fignifies  the  harmony  that  reigns  among 
the  lights  and  fhades  of  a  picture. 

ACCORNED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  every  animal  borne 
in  an  efcutcheon,  when  it’s  horns  are  of  different  colours  from  thofe 
vf  the  real  animal ;  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid  to  be  accorned. 


ACCOUNT ,  or  Accompt,  in  arithmetic,  a  calculus,  or  compu¬ 
tation  of  certain  things,  whether  they  relate  to  time,  weight,  tnea- 
fure,  money,  &c. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  computus ,  com - 
putation. 

Account  alfo  has  relation  to  a  company,  or  fociety,  when 
two,  or  more  perfons,  have  received  or  difburfed  money  for  each 
other;  or  when  this  has  been  done  by  their  order  or  commif- 
fion. 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  various  books  in  which  mer¬ 
chants,  &c.  enter  all  their  bufinefs.  Fhere  are  divers  kinds  of  ac¬ 
counts  among  merchants,  as  perfonal,  real,  imaginary,  general,  particu¬ 
lar,  current;. open,  See.  See  the  article  Book-keeping. 

Account  in  bank,  a  fund,  which  it  is  common  for  mer¬ 
chants  or  others  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  in  the  cafh  of  a  bank, 
to  be  in  readinefs  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  pur- 
chafes,  Sec. 

Account  of  [ales,  is  an  account  given  by  one  merchant  to  ana-* 
ther,  or  by  a  fadlor  to  his  principal,  of  the  difpofal,  charges,  com- 
fniflion,  and  nett  produce  of  certain  merchandizes  fent  for  the  pro¬ 
per  or  company  account  of  him  that  conflgned  them  to  fuch  fadlor, 
or  vender. 

Account,  or  Accompt,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  a  particular  detail, 
or  enumerat  ion,  delivered  to  a  court,  or  judge,  or  other  proper  officer, 
or  perfon,  of  what  a  man  has  received,  or  expended  on  the  behalf  of 
another,  whofe  affairs  he  has  the  management  of. 

Account  in  the  Remembrancer' s  Office,  in  the  Exchequer,  relates 
to  every  branch  of  the  king’s  revenue;  as  the  account  of  the  mint, 
wardrobe,  army,  navy,  &c.  alfo  the  cufloms,  excife,  fubfidies,  -&c. 
See  the  articles  Tally  and  Auditor, 

Account,  in  common  law,  denotes  the  writ  or  adtion  that  lies 
againft  a  perfon,  who  is  accountable  by  his  office  to  another,  but  re- 
fufes  to  render  an  account. 

Account,  Chamber  of,  in  the  French  policy,  is  a  fovereign 
court  of  great  antiquity,  which  takes  cognizan.e  of,  andregiflers  the 
accounts  of  the  king’s  revenue.  It  is  much  the  fame  with  theEng- 
glifh  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  confult  that  article. 

Accountant,  or  Accomptant,  a  perfon  appointed  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  a  company,  office,  &c.  It  alfo  fignifies  one  (killed 
in  the  nature  of  accounts,  or  who  makes  the  ftudy  and  practice  of 
accounts  his  bufinefs. 

Accountant  General,  is  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Chancery, 
who,  by  adt  of  parliament,  is  appointed  to  receive  all  monies  lodged 
in  court,  inflead  of  the  mailers,  and  convey  the  fame  to  the  bank  of 
England,  for  the  better  fecurity. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  an  old  term,  derived  from  the  German 
kujier ;  ufed  for  an  habiliment,  or  part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  foldier, 
knight,  or  gentleman’s  drefs,  equipage,  ornaments,  &c. 

ACCRETION,  in  phyfics,  the  increafe  or  growth  of  an  original 
body,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts ;  alfo  a  growing  together,  as  of 
the  fingers  to  each  other. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  accretion ;  one  confifls  in  an  appofition  of 
new  matter,  and  is  otherwife  called  juxtapofition  :  thus,  flones,  (hells, 
&c.  are  fuppofed  to  grow.  The  other  is  by  fome  fluid  matter  re¬ 
ceived  into  proper  veflels,  and  gradually  brought  to  adhere  and  grow 
to  the  Tides  thereof.  This  we  call  intrafufeeption ;  and  thus  plants 
and  animals  are  nouriffied. 

Accretion,  in  civil  law,  fignifies  the  property  acquired  in  a 
vague,  or  unoccupied  thing,  by  it’s  adhering  to,  or  following  ano¬ 
ther  already  occupied  ;  thus,  if  a  legacy  be  Lft  to  two  perfons,  and 
if  one  dies  before  the  teflator,  the  legacy  devolves  to  the  furvivor  by 
right  of  accretion. 

ACCROACHING,  in  old  law-books,  is  incroaching  upon,  or 
ufurping  another  man’s  right.  The  word  is  French,  accrocher,  to 
faften  by  a  hook. 

ACCROCHE’  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a  thing  being  hooked  with 
another :  from  accrocher. 

ACCRUE,  in  law ;  any  thing  that  is  connedled  to  another  as  an 
appendage,  in  a  legal  manner,  becomes  the  property  of  another. 

ACCUBATION,  the  pofture  anciently  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  table.  The  body  was  extended,  and  the  head  refling  on 
a  pillow,  or  on  the  elbow. 

The  Romans,  at  their  meals,  made  ufe  of  a  low  round  table, 
around  which  two  or  three  couches  were  placed,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  guefts,  and  hence  it  was  called  biclinium,  or  tri¬ 
clinium.  Thefe  were  covered  with  a  fort  of  bed  cloaths,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  quilts  and  pillows  for  leaning  on.  The  guefts  re¬ 
clined  on  the  left  fide,  the  firft  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  his  feet 
behind  the  back  of  the  fecond,  Sec.  Before  they  came  to  table, 
they  changed  their  cloaths,  for  what  they  called  the  cocnatoria  vefhs , 
the  dining  garment,  and  pulled  off  their  (hoes  to  keep  the  couch 
clean.  As  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an  indecency  in  them  to  lie 
down  among  the  men  ;  though  afterwards  this  too  was  got  over. 
Children,  fsrvants,  foldiers,  and  mean  perfons  took  their  meals 
fitting. 

ACCUBITOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperors  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  lie  near  the  emperor.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  youths  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  had  under  him  the  cu~ 
bicularius  and  procubitor. 

ACCUMULATION,  from  ad,  to;  and  cumulus,  a  heap ;  figni¬ 
fies,  in  the  common  acceptation,  the  amaffing,  or  heaping  up  things 
together. 

In  law,  itdenotes  a  concurrence  of  feveral  titles  to  the  fame  thing ; 
or  of  feveral  circumftances  to  the  proof  of  one  fadt.  The  earl  of 
Strafford  was  convidted  of  accumulative  treafon ;  none  of  the  fails 
alledged  againft  him,  amounting  fingly  to  treafon. 

Accumulation,  in  ancient  agriculture,  denoted  the  operation 
of  covering  up  the  roots  of  trees,  by  throwing  cn  them  the  earth 
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that  had  been  before  dug  from  them.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to 

dblaqueatim.  .  , 

Accumulation  of  Arms,  in  heraldry,  is  called  by  the  moderns, 

quartering  of  arms.  >  ,  ,  . 

Accumui  aTion  of  Degrees ,  in  an  univerfity,  tignihes  the  taking 
feveral  degrees  together,  with  fewer  exercifes,  or  nearer  to  each 

other,  than  the  ordinary  rules  allow. 

ACCURSED,  fomethingthat  lies  tinder  a  curfe,  or  is  deteitable. 
It  is  alio  ufed  for  an  excommunicated  perfon.  . 

Among  the  Jews,  accurjed  and  crucified  were  fynonimous.  I  his 
ferves  to  explain  the  obfeure  paffage  in  Rom.  ix.  3,  where  the 
apoftle  Paul  willies  himfelf  accurfed  after  the  manner  of  thrift, 
i.‘e.  crucified,  if  happily  he  might,  by  fuch  a  death,  fave  his 
countrymen.  The  prepofition  dzo  is  ufed  in  the  fame  lenie, 

2 Tim.  i.  3. 

ACCUSATIO,  among  the  phyficians,  the  fame  as  Juduat'.o. 

ACCUSATION;  in  law,  the  a£l  of  accufing,  or  the  charge 
brought  again!!  any  one,  for  a  crime. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  caff  art,  to  plead. 

By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  accujer  for  public 
crimes  ;  every  private  perfon,  whether  interelled  or  not,  might 
accufe,  and  profecute  the  accufed.  But  the  accufation  of  private 
crime's  was  received  only  from  the  mouths  of  fuch  as  were  imme¬ 
diately  interelled  in  them.  Thus  none  but  the  hulband  could  ac¬ 
cufe  his  wife  of  adultery. 

By  the  cruel  laws  of  the  Incpiifition,  the  accufed  is  forced  to  ac¬ 
cufe  himfelf  of  the  crime  he  is  charged  with.  An  information  in 
this  tribunal  is  entered  three  ways:  firft,  by  way  of  inquifttton ;  the 
•fecond  by  way  of  accufation;  the  third,  and  the  molt  ufual  way, 
is  by  denunciation ,  i.  e.  naming  thofe  who  know  the  tadt.  See  the 

article  iNCiyisiTiON.  ' 

In  the  French  law,  none  but  the  procurer  general ,  or  his  depu¬ 
ties,  can  form  an  accufation,  except  tor  high  treafon  and  coining, 
where  accufation  isopen  to  every  body.  r 

By  Magna  Charta,  in  England,  no  man  fhall  be  imprifoned,  or 
condemned  on  any  accufation,  without  trial  by  his  peers,  or  the 
law.  None  fhall  be  vexed  with  any  accufation,  but  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land :  and  no  man  may  be  molefted  by  petition  to  the 
king,  &c.  unlefs  it  be  by  indiftment,  or  prefentment  of  lawful 
men,  or  by  procefs  at  common  law.  Promoters  of  fuggellions  are 
to  find  furety  to  purfue  them  ;  and  if  they  do  not  make  them  good, 
{hall  pay  damages  to  the  party  accufed,  and  alfo  a  fine  to  the  king. 
No  perfon  is  obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  a  queltion  whereby  he 
may  accufe  himfelf  of  any  crime,  &c.  , 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  is  the  fourth  cafe  of 
nouns,  and  fignifies  the  relation  of  the  noun  on  which  the  adlion 
implied  in  the  verb  terminates ;  and  hence,  in  fuch  languages  as 
have  cafes,  thefe  nouns  have  a  particular  termination  called  ac- 
cnfalive:  as  Augujlus  vicit  Antonium,  Auguftus  vanquifhed  Antony. 
Here  Antonium  is'the  noun,  on  which  the  adlion  implied  in  the 
verb  vicit  terminates ;  and  therefore  mull  have  the  accufative  ter¬ 
mination.  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  palace  of  the  fun,  fays,  Materiam 
fipcrahat  opus :  the  work  furpalfed  the  materials.  Here  materiam 
iias  the  accufative  termination ;  becaufe  it  determines  the  adlion  of 
'the  verb  fuperabat. 

In  the  Englilh  language  there  are  no  cafes,  except  the  genitive, 
the  relation  of  the  noun  being  Ihewn  by  the  alfiftance  of  prepoli- 
tions,  as  of,  to,  from,  &c.  By  this  means  we  are  not  embarralfed 
with  the  trouble  and  difficulties  attending  other  languages. 

ACENTETUM,  or  Acenteta,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pureft  and  fine!!  kind  of  rock  cryftal. 
They  ufed  the  cryftal  in  many  ways,  fometimes  engraving  on  it, 
and  fometimes  forming  it  into  vafes  and  cups,  which  were  held 
next  in  value  to  the  murrhina  vafa  of  thofe  times. 

ACEPHALI,  or  Acephalit.®,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  a 
term  applied  to  feveral  fedts  who  refufed  to  follow  fome  noted  leader. 
Thus  the  perfons,  who  refufed  to  follow  either  John  of  Antioch, 
or  St.  Cyril,  in  a  difpute  that  happened  in  the  council  of  Ephefus; 
the  adherents  of  Severus  of  Antioch  ;  and  all  in  general,  who  re¬ 
filled  to  admit  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  were  termed  Acephali, 
without  a  head,  or  leader.  Such  bilhops  alfo  as  were  exempt  from 
the  difeipline  and  iurifdidUon  of  their  patriarch  were  ftiled  Ace- 
phali. 

The  work  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  a  priv.  and  xetfaAvj,  a 
head. 

ACEPHALUS,  or  Acephalous,  fomething  that  wants  a  head. 
Wepfer  gives  a  catalogue  of  acephalous  births.  The  Cevellers  in 
•the  reign  of  Henry  I.  were  called  Acephali. 

Acephalus  is  alfo  ufed  in  poetry  for  a  verfe  which  is  lame,  or  de- 
fedtive,  by  wanting  a  beginning. 

ACER,  in  botany,  the  maple-tree.  See  the  article  Maple. 

Ackr  Majus,  the  great  maple,  commonly  called  the  fycamore. 
Refer  to  Great  Maple. 

ACERATOS,  unmixed,  uncorrupted.  Hippocrates  fometimes 
applies  it  to  the  humours  of  the  body.  Paulus  ALgineta  calls  a 
pldller  by  this  name,  but  probably  means  aceron.  See  Acerides. 

ACERB,  Acerbu?,  a  compound  tafte,  conlifting  of  four,  with 
a  degree  of  roughnels  and  altringency  ;  fuch  is  the  tafte  of  mod  un¬ 
ripe  fruit. 

Acerb  is  ufually  reckoned  by  phyficians  an  intermediate  favour 
between  acid,  aultere,  and  bitter ;  fuch  matters  are  denominated 
aftringent. 

ACERIA,  in  antiquity,  an  altar  ere&ed  by  the  Romans,  near 
the  gate  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  on  which  his  friends  daily  offered  in- 
cenle  till  the  time  of  his  burial. 

The  Chinefe  have  Hill  a  cuftom,  fimilar  to  this,  of  eredting  an 
altar  to  a  perfon  immediately  after  his  deccafe,  in  fome  room  of 
.  the  houfe  which  is  generally  hung  with  moyrning.  An  image,  or 


reprefentation  of  the  deceafed,  is  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  every 
one  approaches  it,  bows  four  times,  and  offers  oblations  of  per¬ 
fumes.  See  the  article  Acerra  underneath. 

ACERIDES  ;  plafters  made  without  wax  are  thus  called ;  thcr' 
word  being  compounded  of  u.  negative,  and  xvjpo?,  wax. 

ACER1NA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  genuine  fpecies  of  pearch,  and 
diftinguilhed  by  Artedi  from  all  the  other  filh  of  that  genus,  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  back  fin  lingle,  and  the  head  cavernous.  Pliny,  and  others, 
called  it  the  coruna  and  aurata  JluvialiliTl  the  Englilh  name  is  the 
ruffe. 

ACEROSUS,  denotes  the  browneft  and  coarfeft  fort  of  bread, 
made  of  flour,  from  which  the  bran  is  not  feparated. 

ACERRA,  in  antiquity,  fignifk-d  a  little  pot,  wherein  the  in- 
cenfe  and  perfumes  were  put,  to  be  burnt  on  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
and  before  the  dead.  ’  ’  * 

Acerra  are  alfo  mentioned  in  the  ancient  church.  The  Jews  too 
had  their  acerra,  in  our  verfion  rendered  cenfers;  which  are  ftifl 
retained  under  the  name  of  incenfe  pofts  by  the  Romanifts. 

ACESCENT,  a  word,  from  the  Latin,  ufed  to  denote  any  thing 
that  is  turning  four. 

ACEST,  diftempers  that  are  curable. 

ACESTIDES,  the  names  of  the  chimnies  of  the  furnaces,  where 
brafs  was  made :  they  were  narrow  at  the  tip,  to  receive  the  fumes 
of  the  melting  metal,  and  to  colled!  them,  that  the  cadmia  might 
be  produced  more  abundantly.  Alfo  the  roof  of  the  furnaces,  in 
which  copper  is  ufed :  they  are  clofed  fo  as  to  detain  the  corpufcles 
which  fly  off. 

ACESTIS,  a  fidlitious  kind  of  chryfocolla,  of  borax,  made  of 
Cyprian  verdigris,  the  urine  of  children,  and  nitre. 

ACESTRIDES,  female  phyficians.  The  Greeks  called  their 
midwives  by  that  name. 

ACETABULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  little  meafure  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  our  pint. 

It  feems  to  have  acquired  it’s  name  from  a  veffel  in  which  acetum , 
or  vinegar,  was  brought  to  their  tables,  and  probably  contained  about 
this  quantity. 

Acetabulum  alfo  denotes  a  Roman  meafure,  ufed  both  for  li¬ 
quid  and  dry  things.  Binet,  in  his  treatife  of  weights  and  meafures, 
prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  Pliny,  makes  the  acetabulum  of  oil  to 
weigh  two  ounces  and  two  fcruples ;  the  acetabulum  of  wine,  two 
ounces,  two  drams,  a  grain,  and  a  third  of  a  grain  ;  and  the  acetabu¬ 
lum  of  honey,  three  ounces,  three  drams,  a  fcruple,  and  two  filiquae. 

Acetabulum,  in  anatomy,  a  large  cavity  of  a  bone  which  re¬ 
ceives  another  convex  bone  in  order  to  admit  of  a  circular  motion  in 
the  joint  thus  articulated. 

Thus  the  large  cavity  found  in  theoffa  innominata  is  particularly 
called  th e.  acetabulum,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  thigh 
bone.  It  is  formed  by  the  jundure  of  the  os  ilium,  ifehium,  and 
pubes. 

Acetabulum  allb  fignifies  a  kind  of  globular  fubftance,  many  of 
which  are  found  in  the  placenta  of  fome  animals.  VideCoTYLEDoN. 

Acetabulum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fea  plants,  whofe  leaves  are 
Ihaped  like  a  bafon. 

ACETARIA.  Refer  to  the  article  Sallet. 

ACETARY,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  a  certain  part  of  the 
flru&ure  of  fome  fruits,  on  account  of  it’s  fournefs. 

ACETIFICATION,  is  ufed  by  fome  chemifts  to  denote  the  ac¬ 
tion  or  operation  whereby  vinegar  is  made.  It  is  a  branch  or  fpecies 
of  fermentation,  arifing  by  expofing  vinous  liquors,  in  open  veffels, 
and  a  warm  place,  which  turns  them  acid. 

ACETOSA,  in  botany,  common  forrel.  It  has  a  long,  fibrous, 
yellowifh,  bitter  root,  and  long  oval  leaves  placed  alternately  on  the 
ftalk,  which  is  ftriated  a  foot  in  length,  and  divided  into  feveral 
branches.  The  impalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  three  fmall 
leaves  bended  backwards.  The  flower  has  three  leaves,  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  impalement.  In  the  center  of  the  flower  is  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  pointal,  or  piftil,  fupporting  three  fmall  ftyles,  furrounded  with 
fix  ftamina.  It  afterwards  becomes  a  triangular  feed,  inclofed  by  the 
petals  of  the  flower.  In  fhort,  it  agrees  with  the  dock  in  all  it’s  cha- 
radlers,  except  in  having  an  acid  tafte.  It  is  but  a  fmall  plant  in  the 
fields,  but  in  the  garden  produces  large  leaves.  It  mult  be  fown 
early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  lhady  moil!  border;  and,  if  the  plants  are 
afterwards  removed  into  another  lhady  border,  they  will  produce  ftill 
larger  leaves,  and  continue  much  longer.  Sorrel  is  ufed  in  medicine 
to  cool  and  quench  thirl!  ;  and  the  decodlion  of  the  leaves  makes  a 
ufeful  drink  in  fevers.  It  is  excellent  again!!  the  feurvy,  and  in  fome 
cold  countries  they  nfe  a  mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and  feurvy- 
grafs  again!!  this  difeafe  with  fuccefs. 

Acetosa  Rotundifolia,  round-leaved  or  French  forrel.  This 
plant  has  the  fame  charadlers  as  the  former,  excepting  the  leaves, 
which  are  fometimes  almoft  round.  This  is  the  belt  fort  for  kitchen 
ufe,  and  therefore  is  often  planted  in  gardens.  The  roots  are  very 
apt  to  fpread,  by  which  means  it  is  eafily  propagated,  and  muft  be 
planted  at  greater  dillances  than  the  former,  namely,  a  foot  at  leaft. 
It  is  cooling  like  the  former,  quenches  thirft,  and  excites  an  appe¬ 
tite.  The  decodlion  of  it  is  good  in  bilious  fevers. 

Acetosa,  which  properly  denotes  forrel,  Linnaeus  makes  a  genus 
of  dock,  ftyled  rumex. 

ACETOSE,  or  Acetous,  acid,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
liquors,  fruits,  &c.  as  have  a  four  tafte,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of 
vinegar. 

ACETOSELLA,  in  botany,  wood-forrel. 

ACETUM,  vinegar.  See  the  article  Vinecar. 

Acetum  diflillatuni,  diftilled  vinegar.  See  Dijlilled  Vinegar. 

Aceti,  fpiritus,  fpirit  of  vinegar,  chiefly  ufed  in  preparations  for 
diflfolution  and  precipitation.  See  Spirit  of  Vinegar. 

Acetum  alcalizatum,  is  made  of  diftilled  vinegar,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  q{  feime  alkaline  or  volatile  falts. 
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Acetum  Rofatum,  vinegar  of  rofes.  This  is  made  ot  rofe-buds 
infnfed  in  vinegar  forty  or  fifty  days  ;  the  rofes  are  then  preifed  out, 
and  the  vinegar  preferved.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  by  way  of  embrocation 
on  the  head  and  temples,  in  the  head-ach. 

Acetum  Radicalism ,  a  name  given  by  the  old  chcmifts  to  what  is 
now  called  Tartarus  regeneratus.  See  Tartarus  Regeneratus. 

Acetum  phihfopho rum,  a  four  kind  of  liquor,  made  by  diflolving 
a  little  butter  of  antimony  in  a  great  deal  of  water. 

Acetum  efuriens,  in  chemiftry,  a  diddled  vinegar,  or  re&ified 
with  the  help  of  verdigris. 

ACHAC,  in  zoology,  the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  illands  to  a  bird  common  there,  about  the  fize  of  a  hen. 

ACHALALACTLI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  bird 
defcribed  by  Nieremberg,  and  remarkable  for  a  chain  or  ring  of  fil- 
very  whitenefs  round  it’s  neck.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon. 

ACHAMELLA,  in  botany,  acmella  ;  which  fee. 

ACHANDES,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  the  remora  by 
fome  write- s. 

ACHANE,  a  Perflan  corn  meafure,  of  about  45  Attic  medimni. 

ACHAOVA,  a  kind  of  camomile,  ufed  by  phyliciansin  feverifh 
diforders. 

ACH ARIST ON,  fome  compofitions  of  fuigular  efficacy,  defcrib¬ 
ed  by  Galen,  which  cured  fo  quickly,  that  they  were  undervalued,  as 
the  Greek  word  imports. 

ACHAT  ftguifies,  in  law,  a  bargain  or  purchafe. 

ACHATES,  in  mineralogy,  denotes  the  agate-ftone. 

ACHE,  or  Ach,  a  painful  fenfation  affeftingthe  head,  Sec. 

ACHEMENIS,  an  "herb  faid  to  be  capable  of  exciting  terror. 

ACPIERNER,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  conftellation  Eridanus.  It’s  longitude  is 
li°  48'  20"  of  Pifces,  and  it’s  latitude  320  46'  3"  S. 

ACHERSET,  a  meafure  of  corn,  conje&ured  to  be  the  fame 
with  our  quarter,  or  eight  bufhels. 

ACPIETA,  a  name  by  which  the  ancients  called  the  large  fpe- 
cies  of  efcada ,  the  nymphs  of  which  they  efteemed  an  excellent  food  ; 
the  fmaller  kind  they  called  tettigonia. 

ACHIA,  a  kind  of  cane  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  they 
pickle  there  while  green,  with  ftrong  vinegar,  pepper,  fpice,  &c. 

ACHIAR,  a  Malayan  word,  fignifying  all  forts  of  fruits  and 
roots,  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice. 

ACHI/ENUS,  or  AcH/EiNUS,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  a  flag  or  deer  in  the  fecond  year’s  age  ;  in  the  firft,  it  was  called 
nebrus  ;  in  the  third,  dierous ;  and  cerajles  always  afterwards. 

ACHICOLUM,  the  name  of  a  hot  fweating-room,  in  the  ancient 
baths,  called  alfo  architholus. 

ACHILLiEA,  a  fpecies  of  millefolium  ;  alfo  a  name  of  the 
ptarmica.  Linnaeus  ufes  the  word  achillcca  as  the  generic  term  for 
yarfow,  milfoil,  or  fneefwort.  In  the  materia  medica  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  gum  which  We  know  by  that  of 
fanguis  draconis,  called  by  the  Greeks  cinnabari. 

ACHILLEA  Lutea.  See  Ageratum,  an  officinal  plant. 

Achillea  Alontana.  See  Jacobea,  ragwort  or  groundfel. 

Achillea  Gallica,  a  name  given  to  mountain  ragwort,  or  corn- 
marigold. 

ACHILLEIS,  or  Achilleid,  the  title  of  a  famous  poem  writ¬ 
ten  by  Statius,  in  which  that  poet  intended  to  relate  the  whole  life  of 
Achilles,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  executing  his  purpofe. 
The  woik  contains  only  the  infancy  and  education  of  the  hero  ;  and 
even  that  hiftory  is  very  imperfect.  This  work  is  of  the  epic  kind, 
but  very  deficient  in  the  plan  or  fable,  though  Julius  Scahger  has 
preferred  Statius  to  all  the  heroic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Homer 
rot  excepted.  It  is  indeed  a  controverted  point,  whether  the  intire 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  an  hero  be  a  proper  fubjeft  for  an  epic  poem. 

ACHILLES,  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  principal  ar¬ 
gument  made  ufe  of  by  each  fe£t  of  ancient  philofophers  in  defence 
of  their  fyftem.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  This  is  his  Achilles ;  that  is, 
his  mafter-proof. 

Achilles,  tendon  of,  or  chorda  Achillis,  in  anatomy,  is  the  ten¬ 
don  formed  by  the  tails  of  feveral  mufcles,  and  inferted  into  the  os 
calcis.  It  has  it’s  name  from  the  fatal  wound  Achilles  is  faid  to  have 
received  in  that  part  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 

ACHIOTL,  or  Achiotte,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  uraca  or  ornotto,  called  by  other  writers  orleana  and 
trellana. 

ACHIOTTE,  a  red  drug  from  America,  ufed  in  dyeing;,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  chocolate. 

The  poor  people  ufe  achiotte  inftead  of  faffron  ;  it  is  ufed,  as  mari¬ 
golds  are,  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  cheefe,  in  Gloucefterfhire  ;  and 
others  mix  it  as  an  ingredient  in  chocolate,  during  the  grinding  of  the 
cocoa,  the  quantity  of  two  drams  to  a  pound,  to  give  it  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  Sec.  though  the  practice  was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at 
prefent ;  the  opinion  of  it’s  being  an  earth,  which  even  Mr.  Ray  fell 
into,  having  caufed  it’s  ufe  to  be  in  fome  degree  difeontinued.  Some 
alfo  ufe  it  to  dye  wax  of  a  vermillion  colour.  Phylicians  efteem  it 
a  good  prefervative  againft  retention  of  urine. 

ACHIROPCETOS,  a  name  anciently  given  to  certain  miracu¬ 
lous  pictures  of  Chriftand  the  Virgin.  Themoft  celebrated  of  thefe 
is  the  pidt ure  of  Chrift  in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome. 

ACHLIS.  See  Machlis,  the  elk  ;  alfo  the  rein-deer. 

ACEILYS,  a  dimnefs  of  fight ;  from  darknefs  or  cloudi- 

nefs.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  finall  fear  or  mark  over  the  pupil,  of  a  light 
blue  colour.  It  is  fynonimous  with  caligo  cornea,  or  blindnefs 
from  the  opacity  of  the  cornea.  See  Cullen's  Nofology.  In  a  me- 
taphoiical  fenfe,  achlys  fignifies  a  diforderof  the  womb. 

ACHNE  fometimes  denotes  lint  ;  alfo  chaff,  or  froth  of  the  fea. 
Hippocrates  exprefTes  by  it  a  whitilh  mucilage  observed  in  the  eyes 
of  perfons  who  have  fevers;  alfo  a  white  mucus  in  the  fauces, 
thrown  up  from  the  lungs. 
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ACHOR,  in  phytic,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  herpes,  an.'  appears 
with  a  crufted  fcab  formed  by  a  humour  fomewhat  vifcid,  whence 
the  fore  it  felt  is  called  achor.  It  is  occafioned  by  a  iharp  ferum 
oozing  through  the  Ikin,  and  chiefly  affefts  children  while  at 
fuck. 

Medical  writers  have  given  us  divers  anomalous  inflances  of  achor s, 
fome  being  found  even  in  aged  people  ;  others  on  the  feet,  others  re- 
fembling  the  venereal  difeafe,  Sec.  Their  drying  up  has  fometimes 
been  followed  by  a  fever,  their  repulfion  inward  by  an  epilepfy. 

ACHRAS,  or  Sapota  Plum,  the  wild  pear-tree,  a  native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies.  It  is  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  clafs:  the  ftones  of  rhe  fruit  taken  in  emuilion  are 
efteemed  efficacious  in  the  gravel. 

ACHRAT,  an  arabic  term,  fignifying  life  eternal. 

Ach  rat,  among  the  Mahometans,  the  fame  as  the  Perfian  khareh 
ferdai,  the  habitation  of  to-morrow ;  and  figuratively  dehotes  the 
fhortnefs  of  life,  and  a  fubfequent  eternity. 

ACHROMATIC,  in  optics,  a  term  firft  ufed  by  M.  desLondes 
to  denote  telefccpes  of  &  new  invention,  contrived  to  remedy  aberra¬ 
tion  and  colours.  See  the  articles  Aberration  and  Tetefcope. 

ACHTELING;  a  German  meafure  for  liquids  :  a  heemor  con¬ 
tains  thirty-two  achtelings;  and  an  achteling  four  jciltems  or fciltins. 

ACHTENDEELING,  or  Achteling,  a  corn  meafure  ufed 
in  Hql'and. 

ACHY,  a  fpecies  of  Arabian  caflia. 

ACHYRANTHES,  an  Indian  plam  of  the  pentandria  monogy¬ 
nia  clafs,  of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies  :  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
three  feet;  flowers  in  July,  and  feeds  in  September.  The  feed  is 
Angle  and  oblong. 

ACHYRON1A,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  Van  Royen,  and 
-  Linnaeus,  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  an  oval  oblong  pod,  containing  a  few  kidney  lhaped 
feeds.  The  flower  has  a  perianthium,  divided  into  five  fegments 
at  the  edge,  the  upper  one  being  longer  than  the  reft. 

ACHYROPHORUS  is  tile  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
fame  characters  with  the  Hypochseris. 

ACIA,  in  the  Roman  furgery,  is  faid  bv  Boxhortnius  to  be  the 
acus  of  the  fibula,  or  that  part  which  pine:  L-d. 

ACICANTHERA,  the  trivial  name  of  a  pedes  of  rhexia. 

■  ACICOCA,  a  Peruvian  herb,  fuppofed  to  have  all  the  properties 
of  the  paraguay,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  it. 

AC1CULCE,  in  natural  hiftory,  fmall  fpikes,  or  prickles,  in  form 
of  needles,  with  which  feveral  creatures  are  armed  by  nature. 

ACID,  from  the  word  acere,  to  be  Iharp,  is  a  general  name  for 
every  thing  that  affeCts  the  organs  of  tafte  with  a  pungent  fournefs. 

Acids  are  the  moft  Ample  of  all  faline  fubftances  with  regard  to 
their  tafte  ;  and  by  that  particular  they  are  chiefly  known.  Refer 
to  the  Syftem  of  Chemistry. 

ACIDULiE,  a  name  given  to  thofe  mineral  waters  which  an? 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  impregnated  with  fome  acid.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  ufed  as  an  appellation  of  old  mineral  waters,  to  diftinguifti 
them  from  thofe  which  are  hot. 

ACIDULATED,  a  name  given  to  medicines  that  have  an  acid 
in  their  compofition,  in  order  to  render  them  cool  and  brifk. 

ACIDULOUS  denotes  a  thing  that  is  llightly  acid ,  or  fub-acid , 
with  which  it  is  fynonimous. 

ACIDUM  atberium,  aluminoftim,  catholicum ,  primigenium,  ful- 
phttreum,  fignify  in  general  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Acidum  acreum ,  means  the  fame  with  Fixed  Air. 

Acidum  pingue,  a  name  ufed  by  feveral  German  chemifts  for  a 
certain  cauftic  acid,  which  magnefia,  limeftone,  or  any  calcareous 
earth,  meets  with  in  the  fire,  and  attraCls,  lofing  at  the  fame  time  a 
confiderable  portion  of  water;  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  neU- 
tralijed ,  rendered  cauftic  and  uncryftallizable,  and  deprived  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  effervefeing  with  acids. 
j  ACIES  properly  fignifies  fleel. 

ACINACES,  a  kind  of  cutlas  or  feymetar  ufed  in  Perfia, 

ACINARIA,  a  name  given  by  fome  botanifts  to  the  marfh- 
whortle-berries,  of  vaccinia  palejlria. 

ACINESIA,  from  u,  not,  and  msu,  to  move,  denotes,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  privation  of  motion. 

ACINI,  in  bbtany.  Berries  that  bang  in  cluftersare  thus  called, 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  baccas,  berries  which  are  Angle. 

Acini  alfo  denotes  the  berries  or  fruit  of  the  alder,  ivy,  See.  Ana- 
tomifts  have  alfo  called  the  glands  which  grow  together  in  clnfters, 
acini  glanduloji. 

ACINIFORMIS,  or  Acinosa  Tunica,  the  coat  of  the  eye, 
called  Uvea.  See  Uvea. 

ACINODENDRON,  the  name  given  by  Burman  to  a  genus  of 
plants,  afterwards  called  melajloma. 

\  ACINOS,  ftone  or  wild  bal’d.  It  grows  on  chalky  hills,  and 
flowers  in  June.  It’s  virtues  refembU-  thofe  of  the  calamint. 

ACINUS,  properly  a  grape,  but  is  applied  to  other  fruits  or  ber¬ 
ries  that  grow  in  clutters,  as  alder  ben  les,  Sec.  It  alfo  denoted  a 
grape-ftone  :  hence  uva  exacinatec,  grapes  that  have  their  ftones  cut 
out.  The  name  acinus  is  likewife  given  to  the  fhphyloma. 

AC1TLI,  the  common  Mexican  name  for  the  great  crefted  diver, 
common  to  Europe  and  America ;  called  lepus  aqueus,  or  water-hare, 
by  divers  authors. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  general’y  fignifies  a  perfon’s  owning 
or  confeffinga  thjng  ;  but  is  more  partial  ally  the  expreflion  of  gra¬ 
titude  for  a  favour. 

AcKNOWLEDGMENT-wOTfy,  in  law,  implies  a  futn  of  money 
paid  to  the  tenant  on  the  death  ot  his  landlord,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  new  landlord. 

ACLIDES,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  kind  of  miffive  wea¬ 
pon  with  a  thong  affixed  to  it,  whereby  to  draw  it  back.  Moft  au¬ 
thors  deferibe  it  as  a  fort  of  dart  or  javelin  ;  but  Scaliger  makes  it 
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rounclilh  dr  globular,  with  a  flendfer  wooden  ftem  to  poife  it 
by* 

ACLOW  A,  in  botany,  a  barbarous  name  for  a  fpecies  of  colutea. 

It  is  ufed  by  -the  natives  of  Guiney  to  cure  the  itch. 

ACME,  or  Ackme,  the  top  or  height  of  any  thing.  It  is  ufually 
applied  to  the  maturity  of  an  animal,  juft  before  it  begins  to  decline. 

It  isalfo  a  term  in  gnoftics,  exprefling  the  higheft  pitch  of  exerciie ; 
-and  pbyficians  have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  the  utmoft  violence  or  cribs  ot 

a  difeafe. 

Acme  alfo  denotes  the  prime  or  belt  part  of  a  thing. 

ACMELLA.  or  Acbamella,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the 
iflsnd  of  Ceylon,  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies :  it  is  commended 
in  nephritic  diforders,  but  very  rarely  ufed. 

ACNE  A,  a  fmall  purple  or  hard  tubercle  on  the  face. 

AC  NEST  IS,  that  part  of  the  fpine  which  reaches  from  the  lhoul- 
der  blade  to  the  loins.  This  name  feems  only  applied  to  quadru- 
pedes,  becaufe  they  cannot  reach  it  to  fcratch  ;  the  word  being  com- 
pounded  of  u,  negative,  and  xvafiv,  tv  fcratch. 

ACNIDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioeha  pentandria  clals. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it,  viz.  the  acnida  canabina  .  it  is  a 

native  of  Virginia.  ..  ,  .  r  , 

ACNUA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  figmfied  a  certain  meaiure  ot 

land,  near  about  the  Engl  ifh  rood. 

ACO,  the  name  of  a  filh  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  called  alio 
equo,  farrachus,  and  farackinus. 

ACOE,  the  fenfeof  hearing. 

ACOEMET/E,  or  Acoemeti,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  an  an¬ 
cient  order  of  monks  amongft  the  Eaftcrn  Chriftians,  who  conti¬ 
nued  a  perpetual  courfe  of  divine  fervice ;  fo  that  their  churches 
were  never  iilent. 

The  word  is  Greek,  xm^Tea,  compounded  of  the  a  priv.  and 

m/jlscc,  to  deep. 

They  obtained  this  appellation,  which  properly  figmhes  watchers, 
not  from  their  never  fleeping,  but  from  their  performing  divine  fer- 
vice  continually  night  and  day  without  intermiflion  ;  for,  by  divid¬ 
ing  themfelves  into  three  dalles,  each  company  officiated  in  their  turn, 
and  relieved  the  other. 

Acoemeti  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  Stilites,  and  other  monks 
of  Paleftine.  There  is  ftill  a  kind  of  Acoemeta  fublifting  in  the 
Roman  church,  generally  called  the  religious  of  the  hoiy  facrament, 
who  keep  up  a  perpetual  adoration,  fome  or  other  of  them  praying 
before  the  hoftday  and  night. 

ACOITUS,  honey.  See  Honey. 

ACOLCHICHI,  in  zoology,  the  Mexican  name  for  a  bird,  de- 
feribed  by  Nieremberg,  under  the  name  of  the  pterophoenico  Indio- 
rum. 

ACOLIN,  or  Acolini,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a  bird 
common  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  is  of  the  partridge  kind, 
but  not  larger  than  the  common  ftarling. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acolythists,  a  term  applied  to  perfons 
who  were  firm  and  fteady  in  their  opinions,  and  particularly  to  the 
ftoics,  who  were  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  relolutions  and  prin¬ 
ciples. 

In  church  hiftory,  the  term  acoiythus,  or  acolythifl,  is  peculiarly  ap¬ 
plied  to  candidates  for  the  mimftry,  who  continually  attend  the 
bifhops.  In  the  Romifli  church  the  fuqdtions  of  the  acoluthi  were 
different  from  thofe  of  their  firft  inftitution.  They  were  fuch  as  had 
only  received  the  firft  of  the  four  lefler  orders,  whofe  bulinefs  was 
to  light  the  tapers,  carry  the  candlefticks,  the  incenfe  pot,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  wine  and  water. 

Acoluthi,  or  Acolythus,  was  alfo  a  title  in  the  Grecian  em¬ 
pire,  given  to  the  captain  or  commander  of  the  Varangi,  a  body  of 
guards  appointed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  emperor’s  palace. 

ACOLYTHIA.  denotes  the  office  or  order  of  divine  fervice  in 
the  Greek  church.  The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  prayers,  ce¬ 
remonies,  hymns,  See.  ufed  in  their  fervice. 

ACON,  an  inftrumeiit  like  the  difeus,  ufed  in  the  ancient  exer- 
cifes. 

Acon  gave  name  to  an  ancient  order  of  knighthood,  who  were 
afterwards  united  to  the  knights  hofpitallers. 

ACONCROBA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant  growing  in 
Guiney,  where  it  is  greatly  efteemed  for  it’s  virtues  in  the  fmall 
pox.  It’s  leaves  grow  in  pairs,  and  refemble  thofe  of  our  bays 
ACONE,  in  ancient  natural  hiftory,  a  whetftone  or  hone:  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  it  coticula:  it  alfo  denotes  a  mortar  for  levigation. 

ACONITE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  polyandrious 
plants,  called  in  England  wolfsbane  or  monklhood.  It’s  flower  is 
of  the  polypetalous,  anomalous  kind,  being  compofed  of  five  irre¬ 
gular  leaves,  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a  man’s  head  with  a  hel¬ 
met  or  hood  on  it.  All  the  fpecies  of  aconite  are  extremely  acrimo¬ 
nious,  thereby  occasioning  mortal  convulfions,  or  inflammations  that 
end  in  a  mortification. 

The  ancients  ufed  this  plant  againft  the  fling  of  the  feorpion  • 
which  is  faid  to  be  deadened  by  the  touch  of  the  aconite;  and  reftored 
to  it’s  vigour  by  that  of  hellebore.  Theophraftus  relates,  that  there 
was  a  way  ot  preparing  it  in  thofe  days,  fo  as  it  fhould  only  dertroy  at 
the  end  ot  one  or  two  years.  Arrows  dipt  in  it’s  juice  are  faid  to 
prove  mortal,  wherever  they  wound.  See  Syftem  of  Botan  1. 

ACON  IT  I,  an  appellation  given  to  fome  of  the  ancient  athlete 
but  differently  interpreted.  Mercurialis  underftands  -it  of'thdfe  who 
-only  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  but  did  not  fmear  themfelves 
over  with  dull,  as  was  the  common  pradtice.  Mr.  Burette  makes 

H  irgnify  thofe  who  conquered  ealily  without  duft,  i.  c.  with  little 
trouble.  _  . 

n0t  P^eret^ »  or  veflels  not  lined  within. 
ACUA  1  IAS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  otherwife  called 
j^acuUitn  ,  or  the  dart,  from  it’s  vibrating  it’s  body  in- the  manner  of  a 
.^lart.  Authors  afhrm  that  thqr  get  upon/trees,  from  whefKjj  they 


dart  themfelves  upon  people,  as  they  pafs  along;  and  that  their  bite 
is  mortal.  They  are  common  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  the  I  (lands  in 
the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Acontias,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  name  applied  to  a  Lind  of  co¬ 
met,  or  rather  meteor,  with  a  roundifh  or  oblong  head,  and  a  long 
(lender  tail  refembling  a  dart  or  javelin  ;  whence  it  has  it’s  name. 

ACONT1UM,  in  ancient  writers,  a  kind  of  Grecian  dart  or  ja¬ 
velin,  fomewhat  refembling  the  pilum  of  the  Romans. 

ACOPA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Diofcorides,  and  fome  other 
authors,  to  the  trifoliam paludofum ,  or  buck-bean. 

Acopa  is  alio  ufed  in  medicine,  to  denote  remedies  againft  the 
ill  confequences  proceeding  from  laffitude  occafioned  by  too  violent 
labour,  exercife,  or  the  like;  fuch  as  tenftons,  pains  in  the  bones. 
Sec.  The  name  is  alfo  applied  to  the  foft  cerates  made  ufe  of  for 
tumours,  Sec. 

ACOPIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  (tone,  tranfparent  like 
glafs,  and  fpotted  with  a  gold  colour. 

Acopis  alfo  implies  a  fofiil  fait,  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the 
ancients,  mixed  with  oil,  and  heated,  to  rub  over  the  limbs  to  allay 
wearinefs. 

ACOPON,  fee  Acopa,  remedies  againft  laffitude. 

ACOR,  fournefs  0;  acrimony,  particularly  in  the  ftomach. 

ACORDINA,  is  a  name  given  to  the  Indian  tutty. 

ACORI,  or  blue  coral,  in  natural  hiftory.  This  coral  is  part  of 

the  merchandize  which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Camarones  ; 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  much  efteemed.  The  greater 
galangal  root  is  al fo  called  aeon. 

ACORIA,  fometimes  fignifies  a  good  appetite  or  digeftion. 

ACORN,  in  natural  philofophy  and  agriculture,  denotes  the  fruit 
of  the  oak-tree.  See  the  article  Oak. 

Acorns  were  the  food  of  the  firft  ages  ;  but  when  corn  was  firft 
found  out,  acorns  we  negledted.  They  are  of  little  ufe  among  us, 
but  to  fatten  hogs  and  other  cattle,  and  poultry.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chio  held  out  a  long  liege  without  any  other  food,  but  they  are  faid 
to  breed  head-aches  and  ventofities,  and  to  be  hard  of  digeftion.  A 
decodtion  of  acorns  is  reputed  good  againft  dyfenteries  and  cholics. 
A  preflary  of  them  is  faid  to  be  good  in  immoderate  fluxes  of  the 
menfes. 

Acorn  is  alfo  a  genus  of  (hell-fifb,  of  vvhich  there  are  three  fpe¬ 
cies.  Their  (hells  are  of  a  longifh  fliape,  refembling  that  of  aji 
acorn.  , 

Acorn,  in  fea-language,  denotes  a  little  ornamental  piece  df 
wood  in  the  fhapeof  a  cone,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  fpindler  on  the 
mad  head,  above  the  vane,  to  keep  it  from  coming  off  the  fpindle 
in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  ffiip  leans  much  upon  one  fide  under 
fail. 

ACORUS,  in  botany,  the  fweet-fmelling  flag  or  calamus,  a  genus 
of  the  hexandria  monogyma  clafs.  It  is  a  native  of  this  as  well  as 
other  European  countries.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  genus, 
viz.  the  acorus  calamus;  the  vulgaris  or  armaticus  of  the  (hops  ;  and 
the  varus,  which  chiefly  grows  in  the  Indies. 

Acorus,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  the  root  of  the  iris 
lutta  palujlris,  or  common  yellow  water- flag-flower. 

ACOS,  in  medicine,  a  remedy. 

ACOUSMATICI,  fometimes  called  Acouflici,  in  Grecian  anti¬ 
quity,  fuch  difciples  of  Pythagoras  as  had  not  completed  their  five 
years  probation.  See  the  article  Pythagoreans. 

ACOUSTIC,  in  general,  denotes  any  thiiig  that  relates  to  the 
ear,  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  or  the  dodtrine  of  founds.  See  the  follow¬ 
ing  Syftem  of  Acoustics. 

Acoustic  Difciples ,  the  fame  with  Acousmatjci. 

Acoustic  du£i,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  meatus  auditorius,  or 
the  external  paftage  of  the  ear. 

Acoustic  inflrument ,  an  inftrument  made  in  the  form  of  a  horn, 
perforated  at  the  fmall  end,  to  affift  hearing. 

Acoustic  nerve,  the  fame  with  the  auditory  nerve. 

A  New  and  Complete  System  of 

ACOUSTICS. 
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ACOUSTICS,  the  dodtrine  or  theory  of  hearing,  or  of 
sounds;  otherwife  called  Phonics. 

Sound  is  properly  a  perception  of'  the  foul,  communicated  by 
means  of  the  ear ;  or  the  effedt  of  a  collifion  of  bodies,  and  a  tremu¬ 
lous  motion,  confequent  thereon,  communicated  thence  to  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  fluid,  and  propagated  through  it  to  the  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing.  See  pi.  130,  fig.  27. 

A  found,  in  effedt,  is  nothing  but  a  certain  rarefadtion  or  modu¬ 
lation  of  the  external  air,  which  being  gathered  by  the  external  ear>, 
paftes  through  the  meatus  auditorius ,  and  beats  upon  the  mernhrana 
tympani ,  which  moves  the  four  little  bones  in  the  tympanum. 

In  like  manner,  as  this  is  beat  by  the  external  air,  thofe  little  bones 
move  the  internal  air  which  is  in  the  tympanum  and  vertlbulum,; 
which  internal  air  makes  an  impreffion  upon  the  auditory  nerve  in 
the  labyrinth  and  cochlea,  according  as  it  is  moved  by  the  little  bones 
in  the  tympanum.  So  that,  according  to  the  various  refractions  of 
the  external  air,  the  internal  air  makes  various  impreffions  upon  the 
auditory  nerve,  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing  ;  which  different  im- 
preffions  reprefeilt  different  founds.  See  more  on  this  fubjedt  in 
the  article  Hearing  and  Ear. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  the  c.aufc  of  found,  we  lhall  obferve,  firft, 
that  a  motion  is  neceffiiry  in  the  fonorous  body  for  the  production  of 
found.  Secondly,  That  this  motion  exilts,  firft,  in  the  fmall  and 
rnfenlible  parts  of  fonorous  bodies  ;  and  is  excited  in  them  by  their 
ituiUJal  collifion ’.and  percuffion  againft  each  other,  which  produces 
that  tremulous  motion  fo  obfervable  in  bodies  that  have  a  clear 
found,  as  bells,  mufical  chordsj  £cc.  Thirdly,  That  this  motion  is 

communicated 
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communicated  to,  or  produces  a  like  motion  in  the  air,  or  fuch  parts 
ot  it,  as  are  fit  to  receive  and  propagate  it,  inafmuch  as  no  motion 
of  bodies,  at  a  diltance,  can  affed  our  fenfes,  without  the  mediation 
of  other  bodies,  which  receive  thofe  motions  from  the  fonorous  body, 
and  communicate  them  immediately  to  the  organ.  Laftly,  That 
this  motion  mud  be  communicated  tQ  thofe  parts  that  are  the  pro¬ 
per  and  immediate  inlfruments  of  hearing. 

The  motion,  which  is  the  confequence  of  the  mutual  adion,  and 
the  immediate  catife  of  the  fonorous  motion  which  the  air  conveys 
to  the  ear,  is  an  invifible,  tremulous,  or  undulating  motion,  in  the 
fmall  and  infenfible  parts  of  the  body. 

All  fenfible  bodies  are  fuppofed  to  confift  of  a  number  of  fmall  and 
infenfible  parts  or  corpufcles,  which  are  of  the  fame  nature  in  all 
bodies,  and  are  perfectly  hard  and  incomp.reflible. 

A  Ihock  being  made  by  one  body  upon  another,  the  fmall  parti¬ 
cles,  by  their  elaftic  principle,  move  to  and  again*  with  a  very  great 
velocity  in  a  tremulous,  undulating  manner,  fomewhat  like  the  vili- 
ble  motions  of  groffer  fprings;  as  we  eafily  obferve  in  the  chords 
of  mulical  inftruments.  And  this  is  what  we  may  call  the  fonorous 
motion  which  is  propagated  to  the  ear  ;  but  obferve,  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
fenfible  motion  of  thofe  particles  next  the  fmalleft,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  found  ;  and,  of  thefe,  only  thofe  next 
the  furtace  communicate  with  the  air,  the  motion  of  the  whole,  or 
of  the  greater  parts,  being  no  farther  concerned,  than  as  they  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  other. 

Strike  a  bell  with  any  hard  body,  and  you  eafily  perceive  a  fenfi¬ 
ble  tremor  in  the  furface,  fpreading  itleif  over  the  whole,  and  that 
more  fenfibly,  as  the  Ihock  is  greater.  Upon  touching  it  in  any 
other  part,  the  motion  and  the  found  too  are  ftopt.  Now  this  is 
apparently  a  motion  of  the  fmall  and  infenfible  parts,  changing  their 
fituations  with  refped  to  one  another;  which  being  fo  many,  and  fo 
clofely  ufiited,  we  cannot  perceive  their  motions  feparately  and  dif- 
tindly  ;  but  only  a  trembling,  which  we  reckon  to  be  the  effed  of 
the  conf  ufion  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  particles,  clofely  joined, 
and  only  moving  in  infinitely  little  lines. 

The  vilible  motion  of  the  parts,  Mr.  Perrault  obferves,  contri¬ 
butes  no  otherwife  to  found,  than  as  it  caufes  the  invifible  motion 
of  the  fmaller  parts,  which  he  calls  particles,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  fenfible  ones,  which  he  calls  parts ,  and  from  the  fmalleft 
of  all,  which  we  call  corpufcles.  This  he  fupports  from  the  inftance 
of  a  chord,  which  being  (truck,  and  the  found,  and  fenfible  undula¬ 
tions,  at  reft  again,  if  you  approach  the  chord  foftly  with  the  finger, 
you  will  find  a  fmall  tremulous  motion,  which  is  the  remains  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  whole  chord  and  the  parts.  Now  the  parts  vibrate 
without  any  found  ;  but  no  fooner  is  the  vibration  felt  by  the  finger, 
than  the  found  is  heard  again ;  which  he  aferibes  to  this,  that  the 
motion  of  the  parts  being  infufficient  to  move  the  particles,  whofe 
motion  is  the  firft  thatceafes,  requires  fomeafliftance  from  dafhing 
againft  the  finger,  whereby  to  become  enabled  to  give  the  particle  the 
motion  neceflary  for  producing  found. 

Sounds  are  as  various  as  are  the  means  that  concur  to  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  principal  varieties  refult  from  the  figure,  conftitu- 
tion,  quantity,  &c.  of  the  fonorous  body ;  the  manner  of  percuf- 
fion,  with  the  velocity,  See.  of  the  vibrations  confequent  there¬ 
on  ;  the  ftate  and  conftitution  of  the  medium;  the  difpofition,  dif- 
xanee,  See.  of  the  organ ;  the  obflacles  between  the  organ  and  the 
fonorous  objeCl,  and  the  adjacent  bodies.  The  molt  notable  dif- 
tindion  of  founds,  arifing  from  the  various  degrees  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  conditions  mentioned,  are  into  loud  and  low  (or  ftrong 
and  weak) ;  into  grave  and  acute  (or  fharp  and  flat,  or  high  and  low) ; 
and  into  long  and  Jhort.  'I  he  management  whereof  makes  the  office 
of  mufic. 

No  found,  fays  Mr.  Euler,  making  fewer  vibrations  than  30,  or 
more  than  75^0  in  a  fecond,  is  4jftingumiable  by  the  human  ear. 
According  to  this  dodrine,  the  limit  of  our  hearing,  as  to  acute  and 
grave,  is  an  interval  of  eight  odaves. 

The  velocity  of  found  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  aerial  waves, 
and  does  not  differ  much,  whether  it  go  with  the  wind,  or  againft 
it.  By  the  wind,  indeed,  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  carried  from 
one  place  to  another ;  and  the  found  is  accelerated,  while  it’s  waves 
move  through  that  part  of  the  air,  if  their  diredion  be  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  wind.  But  as  found  moves  vaffly  fwifter  than  wind,  the 
acceleration  it  will  hereby  receive  is  inconfiderable  ;  and  the  chief 
effedl  we  can  perceive  from  the  wind  is,  that  it  increafes  and  dimi- 
niflies  the  fpace  of  the  waves,  fo  that  by  help  hereof  the  found  may 
be  heard  to  a  greater  diftance,  than  it  otherwife  would.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Wind  &  infra. 

1  hat  the  air  is  the  ordinary  medium  of  found,  appears  from  va¬ 
rious  experiments  in  rarefied  and  condenfed  air.  In  an  unexhaufted 
receiver,  a  fmall  bell  may  be  heard  fome  diftance  ;  but  when  exhauft- 
ed,  it  can  fcarce  be  heard  at  the  fmalleft  diftance.  If  the  air  be  con¬ 
denfed,  the  found  will  be  louder  proportionably  to  the  condenfation, 
or  quantity  of  aircrotided  in. 

Derham  has  proved  by  experience,  that  all  founds  whatever  travel  ‘ 
at  the  fame  rate.  The  found  of  a  gun,  and  the  ftriking  of  a  ham¬ 
mer,  are  equally  fwilt  in  their  motions;  the  fofteft  whifper  flies  as 
lwiftly,  as  tar  as  it  goes,  as  the  loudeft  thunder. 

To  thefe.  axioms  we  may  add  the  following. 

Smooth  and  clear  founds  proceed  from  bodies  that  are  homogene¬ 
ous,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  ;  and  harfti  or  obtufe  founds,  from 
iuch  as  are  of  a  mixed  matter  and  irregular  figure. 

I  he  velocity  of  lound  is  to  that  of  a  brifk  wind  as  fifty  to  one. 

1  he  ftrength  of  founds  is  greateft  in  cojd  and  denfe  air,  and  leaft 
in  that  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 

Every  point,  againft  which  the  pulfes  of  found  ftrike,  becomes  a 
ce  irer  from  which  a  new  ferics  of  pulfes  are  propagated  in  every 
diredion.  1 

Sound  defcribes-equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 


Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  refieded  from  feveral  places, 
may  be  refieded  into  one  point,  as  into  a  focus  ;  and  it  will  be  there 
more  audible  than  in  any  other  part,  even  than  at  the  place  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  A  whifpering  gallery  is  conftruded  on  this 
principle.  See  Plate  71. 

An  echo  is  a  reflexion  ot  a  found  ftriking  againft  fome  objed, 
as  an  image  is  refieded  in  a  glafs  ;  but  it  has  been  difputed,  what 
are  the  proper  qualities  in  a  body  for  thus  refleding  founds.  It  is 
in  §^era*  known,  that  caverns,  grottoes,  mountains,  and  ruined 
buildings,  return  this  image  of  found.  We  have  heard  of  a  very 
extraordinary  echo,  at  a  ruined  fortrefs,  near  Louvain,  in  Flanders. 
It  a  perfon  f'ung,  he  only  heard  his  own  voice,  without  any  repeti¬ 
tion:  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  flood  at  fome  diftance,  heard  the 
echo,  but  not  the  voice;  but  then  they  heard  it  with  furprifing  varia¬ 
tions,  fometimes  louder,  fometimes  fofter,  now  more  near,  then  more 
diffant.  T  here  is  an  account,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy, 
of  a  fimilar  echo  near  Rouen. 

The  fpace  through  which  found  is  propagated  in  a  given  time, 
has  been  very  differently  eftimated  by  autho;s  who  have  written  con¬ 
cerning  this  fubjedt. 

The  reafon  of  which  variety  Dr.  Derham  aferibes  partly  to 
fome  of  thofe  gentlemen  ufing  firings  and  plummets  inftead  of  regu¬ 
lar  pendulums ;  and  partly  to  there  not  being  diftance  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  fonorous  body,  and  the  place  of  obfervation;  and  partly 
to  there  being  no  regard,  had  to  the  winds.  The  velocity  of  found, 
when  the  wind  is  ftill,  is  fettled  at  the  rate  of  a  mile,  or  C280  Enp- 
liffi  feet,  in  4  {ff. 

Dr.  Derham  propofes,  and  accurately  anfwers,  from  experiments, 
made  by  himfelf  for  that  purpofe,  feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable 
queries,  relating  to  the  laws  of  founds,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

How  far  does  a  found  move  in  a  fecond  of  time?  Sound  moves 
1142  feet,  or  380  yards  in  a  fecond,  which  is  juft  an  Englifh  mile, 
in  9I,  or  9.25  half  feconds ;  two  miles  in  i8{;  three  miles,  or  a 
league,  in  27L  &c.  and  about  13  miles  in  one  minute.  But  fea 
miles  are  to  land  miles  nearly  as  7  to  6;  and,  therefore,  found  runs 
a  fea-league  in  about  12  feconds  of  time. 

Does  the  report  of  a  gun,  difeharged  with  it’s  mouth  towards  us, 
come  fooner  than  when  the  muzzle  is  from  the  obferver?  By  re¬ 
peated  experiments  it  appears,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  found  from 
this  different  direction. 

Do  founds  move  in  the  fame  time,  through  the  fame  fpaces,  in  all 
ftates  of  the  atmofphere,  and  heights  of  the  barometer,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  fummer  and  in  winter,  in  fnowy  and  in  clear  weather, 
in  this  or  that  climate  ?  By  repeated  experiments,  it  does  not 
appear  there  arifes  any  difference  from  any  of  thefe  different  cir- 
cumftances. 

Do  the  winds  affed  the  motion  of  founds  ?  By  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears,  there  is  fome,  though  a  very  fmall  difference,  in  the 
velocity  ot  founds,  with  or  againft  the  wind :  which  is  alfo  aug¬ 
mented  or  climinilhed  by  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  wind. 

Do  a  great  and  intenfe  found,  and  a  fmall  or  languid  one,  move 
with  the  fame  velocity  ?  It  appears  that  they  do. 

For  by  experiments,  a  cannon  fired  with  half  a  pound  charge  of 
powder,  was  heard  at  about  the  diftance  of  17!  miles  in  fheTame 
time  alter  the  flafh  was  feen,  as  when  fired  with  a  charge  of  6^). 

Does  the  found  of  a  gun  move  equally  fwiftatall  elevations  of  the 
gun?  It  does. 

Do  different  quantities  or  ftrengths  of  gun-powder  occafion  any 
difference  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  found  ?  None. 

Does  found  move  in  a  right  line  the  neareft  way,  or  does  it  fweep 
along  the  earth’s  furface?  And  is  there  any  difference  in  the  time, 
if  the  piece  be  difeharged  in  an  aclive  and  a  declive  polition  ?  Sound 
moves  the  neareft  way  ;  and  the  velocity  appears  to  be  the  fame  in 
activities  as  in  declivities. 

Have  all  kinds  of  founds,  as  thofe  of  guns,  bells,  &c.  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity  ?  And  are  founds  equally  fwift  in  the  beginning  of  their  mo-1 
tion,  and  in  the  end  ?  1  here  appears  no  inequality  in  either  of  thefe 
refpeds  ;  and,  therefore,  the  times  in  which  found  is  heard  are  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  diftance;  that  is,  at  a  double  diftance  it  is  heard  in 
twice  the  time,  Sec. 

Sound  is  the  object  of  mufic  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  art  of  ap¬ 
plying  founds,  under  fuch  oircumftances  of  tone  ancl  time,  as  to 
raife  agreeable  fenfations. 

The  principal  affedion  of  found,  whereby  it  becomes  fitted  to 
have  this  end,  is  that  whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  into  acute,  and 
grave. 

This  difference  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  fonorous  body  ;  the 
particular  figure  and  quantity  thereof;  and  even  in  fome  calcs,  on 
the  part  ot  ihe  body  where  it  is  ftruck  ;  and  this  is  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  what  we  call  different  tones. 

Another  confiderable  diftindion  of  founds,  with  regard  to  mufic* 
is  that,  whereby  they  are  denominated  long  and  Jhort ;  not  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fonorous  body’s  retaining  a  motion  once  received,  a 
longer  or  a  lefs  time,  though  gradually  growing  weaker,  but  to  the 
continuation  of  the  impulle  of  the  efficient  caufe  on  the  fonorous 
body,  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  as  in  the  notes  of  a  violin,  See. 
which  are  made  longer  or  lhorter  by  ftrokes  of  different  length  or 
quicknefs. 

1  he  continuity  is,  properly,  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  founds,  or  the 
effed  of  feveral  rliftind  ftrokes,  or  repeated  impulfes  on  the  fonorous 
body,  fo  quick,  that  we  judge  it  one  continued  found,  efpecially  if 
it  be  continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  ;  and  hence  arifes  the 
dodrine  of  meafure  and  time. 

Sounds  again  are  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  mufic,  into  fimple 
and  compound ,  and  that  two  ways.  In  the  firft,  a  found  is  (aid  to 
be  compound,  when  a  number  o!  fuccelfive  vibrations  of  the  fonorous 

body. 
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body,  and  the  air,  comes  fo  faft  upon  the  ear,  that  we  judge  thern 
the  (ame  continued  found;  as  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  circle  of 
fire,  caufed  by  putting  the  fired  end  of  a  flick  in  a  quick  circular 
motion  ;  where,  fuppofing  the  end  of  the  flick  in  any  point  of  the 
circle,  the  idea  we  receive  of  it  there  continues  till  the  impreflion 
is  renewed  by  a  fudden  return. 

A  ftmple  found  then,  with  regard  to  this  compofiiion,  fhould  be 
the  effect  of  a  Angle  vibration,  or  of  fo  many  vibrations  as  are 
neceflary  to  raife  in  us  the  idea  of  found.  In  the  fecond  fenfe  of 
competition,  a  ftmple  found  is  the  produdft  of  one  voice,  or  one  in- 
flrument,  &c. 

A  compound  found  confifis  of  the  founds  of  feveral  diftin£f  voices 
or  inftruments  all  united  in  the  fame  individual  lime,  and  meafure 
of  duration,  that  is,  all  ftriking  the  ear  together,  whatever  their 
©ther  differences  may  be.  But  in  this  fenfe  again,  there  is  a  two¬ 
fold  compofition  ;  a  natural  and  an  artificial  one. 

The  natural  compofition  is  that  proceeding  from  the  manifold  re¬ 
flexions  of  the  firfl:  found  from  adjacent  bodies,  where  the  reflec¬ 
tions  are  not  fo  fudden  as  tooccafion  echoes,  but  are  all  in  the  fame 
tune  with  the  firfl:  note. 

The  artificial  compofition,  which  alone  comes  tinder  the  mu- 
fician’s  province,  is,  that  mixture  of  feveral  founds,  which  being 
made  by  art,  the  ingredient  founds  are  feparable,  and  d iflingui (li¬ 
able  from  one  another.  In  this  fenfe,  the  diftinX  founds  of  feveral 
voices  or  inftruments,  or  feveral  notes  of  the  fame  inftrument,  are 
called  ftmple  founds,  in  contradiftinXion  to  the  compound  ones, 
wherein,  to  anfwer  the  end  of  mufic,  the  fimples  mull  have  fuch 
an  agreement  in  all  relations,  chiefly  as  to  acutenefs  and  gravity,  as 
that  the  ear  may  receive  the  mixture  with  pleafure. 

Another  diftinXion  of  founds,  with  regard  to  mufic,  is  that 
whereby  they  are  faid  to  be  fmooth  and  even,  or  rough  and  harfti, 
alfo  clear  and  hoarfe :  the  caufe  of  which  differences  depends  on  the 
difpofition  and  ftate  of  the  fonorous  body,  or  the  circumftances  of 
the  place ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  differences  mull:  be  fought  from  ob- 
fervation. 

Smooth  and  rough  founds  depend  principally  on  the  founding  bo¬ 
dy  ;  of  thefe  we  have  a  potable  inftance  in  firings  that  are  uneven, 
and  not  of  the  famedimenfion  or  conftitution  throughout. 

In  accounting  for  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  M.  Perrault  main¬ 
tains,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fimple  found ;  but  that  the  found 
of  the  fame  chord  or  bell  is  a  compound  of  the  founds  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  it ;  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogeneous,  and 
the  dimenfions  or  figure  uniform,  there  is  always  fuch  a  perfeX 
mixture  and  union  of  all  the  founds,  as  makes  one  uniform  and 
fmooth  found ;  contrary  conditions  produce  harfhnefs.  In  effeX, 
a  likenefs  of  parts  and  figure  makes  an  uniformity  of  vibrations, 
whereby  a  great  number  of  fimilar  and  coincident  motions  confpire 
to  fortify  and  improve  each  other,  and  unite  for  the  more  efteXual 
producing  of  the  fame  effeX. 

He  confirms  this  account  from  the  phenomenon  of  a  bell,  which 
differs  in  tone  according  to  the  part  it  is  (truck  in  ;  and  yet  ftrike 
it  any  where,  there  is  a  motion  over  all  the  parts.  Hence  he  con- 
ftders  the  bell  as  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  which, 
according  to  their  different  dimenfions,  have  different  tones,  as 
chords  ef  different  lengths  have;  and,  when  (truck,  the  vibrations 
of  the  parts  immediately  (truck  fpecify  the  tone,  being  fupported 
by  a  fufficient  number  of  confonant  tones  in  other  parts.  This 
mull  be  allowed,  that  every  note  of  a  (fringed  inftrument  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  feveral  fimple  founds;  for  there  is  not  only  the  found  refult- 
ing  from  the  motion  of  the  ftring,  but  that  from  the  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  inftrument,  which  has  confiderable  effeX  in  the  total 
found,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  fame  ftring,  on  different 
violins,  founds  very  differently. 

But  Perrault  affirms  the  fame  of  every  ftring  itfelf,  and  without 
confidering  the  inftrument.  Every  part  of  theftring,  he  fays,  has 
it’s  particular  vibrations,  different  from  the  grofs  and  fenfible  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  whole;  a;nd  thefe  are  the  caufes  of  different  motions 
and  founds  in  the  particles,  wfiich,  uniting,  compofe  the  whole 
found  of  the  ftring,  and  make  an  uniform  compofiiion,  wherein 
the  tone  of  the  particular  part  (truck  prevails,  and  all  the  others 
mix  under  a  due  fubordination  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  the  compo-> 
fition  fmooth  and  agreeable.  If  the  parts  be  unevenly  or  irregularly 
conftitmed,  the  found  is  harfti ;  which  is  the  cafe  in  what  we  call 
falfe  ((rings,  and  various' other  bodies,  which,  for  this  reafon,  have 
no  certain  and  diftinX  tone,  but  a  compofition  of  feveral  tones, 
which  do  not  unite  and  mix,  fo  as  to  have  one  predominant  to  fpe¬ 
cify  the  total  one. 

Clear  and  hoarfe  founds  depend  on  circumftances  that  are  ac¬ 
cidental  to  the  fonorous  body;  thus  a  voice  or  inftrument  will  be 
hollow  and  hoarfe  if  raifed  within  an  empty  hoglhead,  that  yet 
is  clear  and  bright  out  of  it:  the  effedt  is  owing  to  the  mixture"  of 
other  and  different  founds,  raifed  by  refleXionj,  which  corrupt  and 
change  the  fpecies  of  the  primitive  founds. 

Fur  founds  to  be  fit  to  obtain  the  end  of  mufic,  they  ought  to 
be  fmooth  and  clear,  efpecially  the  firft  ;  fince,  without  this,  they 
cannot  have  one  certain  and  difcernible  tone,  capable  of  bein'* 
compared  to  others,  in  a  certain  relation  of  acutenefs,  of  which  the 
ear  may  judge,  and  of  confequence  they  can  be  no  part  of  the  ob- 
jeX  of  mufic. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  with  Mr.  Malcolm,  we  call  that  an  har¬ 
monic  or  mufical  found,  which  being  clear  and  even,  is  agreeable 
Jto  the  ear,  and  gives  a  certain  and  difcernible  tune  (hence  called 
tunable  found),  which  is  the  fubjeX  of  the  whole  theory  of  har¬ 
mony. 

Of  Harmonical  Sounds. 

The  twelfth  and  feveuteenth  above  the  principal  (as  well  as  fome 
others)  have  been  long  known  to  accompany  every  fundamental 
feu  ad ;  and  may  naturally,  and  in  general, -be  fuppofed  to  be.  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  partial  or  feparate  vibrations  of  the  ftring  or  fonorous 
body,  fpontaneoufly dividing  itfelf,  according  to  a  determinate  law, 
into  three,  five,  or  other  aliquot  parts  of  the  whole,  confidered  as 
unity.  The  theory  of  M.  Rameau,  which  has  been  fo  excellently 
illuftrated  by  M.  d’Alembert,  in  his  Elemens  de  Mttfique ,  is  founded 
on  thefe  harmonical  founds.  Sec  Fundamenta  l  Rtfs. 

Harmonic  founds  denote  alfo  a  Angular  kind  of  founds,  which  aro 
produced  in  certain  inftruments,  fuch  as  the  violin  and  violoncello,  by 
a  particular  motion  of  the  bow,  and  by  placing  the  finger  lightly  in 
certain  divifions  of  the  chord.  Thefe  founds  are  very  different,  both 
with  regard  to  their  tone  and  their  modification,  from  fuch  as  would 
be  produced  by  keeping  the  finger  always  immoveable.  As  to  the 
tone,  they  will  yield  the  5th  when  they  ought  to  have  given  the  3d, 
and  the  3d  inftead  of  the  4th,  &c.  And  with  regard  to  their  modifi¬ 
cation,  they  are  much  fweeter  thaq,  thofe  which  arc  drawn  full  from 
the  fame  divifion  of  the  chord,  and,  on  account  of  their  fweetnefs, 
they  are  called  fluted  founds.  By  Aiding  the  finger  lightly  from  (harp 
to  flat,  from  the  middle  of  a  chord  which  is  touched  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  bow,  we  hear  diftinXly  a  fucceflion  of  harmonic  founds 
from  flat  to  (harp,  which  are  very  aftonifhing  to  thofe  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  their  theory. 

The  principle  on  which  this  theory  is  founded,  is,  that  if  a  chord 
be  divided  into  two  parts  which  are  commenfurable  with  each  other, 
and  confequently  with  the  whole  chord,  and  the  obftacle  placed  at 
the  point  of  divifion  obftruXs,  in  an  imperfeX  manner,  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  vibrations  from  one  part  to  another;  when  it  is 
founded,  it  will  not  yield  the  found  of  the  entire  chord,  nor  that  of 
it’s  greater  part,  but  that  of  the  fmaller  part,  if  it  exaXly  meafures 
the  other;  or  if  it  does  not  meafure  it,  the  found  of  the  greateft  ali¬ 
quot  common  to  thefe  two  parts.  Let  a  chord,  as  6,  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  as  4  and  2,  the  harmonic  found  will  be  produced  by  the 
fmall  part  2,  which  is  aliquot  to  the  other  four  ;  but  if  a  chord,  as  5, 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  as  2  and  3,  then,  as  the  fmall  part  does 
not  meafure  the  greater,  the  harmonic  found  will  proceed  from  the 
half,  I,  of  the  fmall  part;  unit  btling  the  greateft  common  meafure 
of  the  two  parts  3  and  2,  and  of  the  whole  chord  5.  By  means  of 
this  law,  which  is  conformable  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Sauveurand 
of  Dr.  Wallis,  it  is  eafy,  by  a  very  fimple  calculation,  to  aflign  to 
each  tone  the  harmonic  found  which  anfwers  to  it.  Whijft  the  fin¬ 
ger  Aides  the  length  of  the  chord,  we  obtain  a  feries  of  harmonic 
founds,  which  fucceed  each  other  rapidly,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  divifions  of  the  chord,  to  which  the  finger  is  fucceflively  applied. 
Curious  Experimemts  relating  to  Sounds. 

I .  Communicative  Bu/ls. 

Take  two  heads  of  plafter  of  Paris,  and  place  them  on  padeftals, 
on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  room.  There  muft  be  a  tin  tube  of  an  inch 
diameter,  that  muft  pafs  from  the  ear  of  one  head,  through  the  pe- 
deftal,  under  the  floor,  and  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  The 
end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ear  of  the  one  head,  (hould  be  con- 
iiderably  larger  than  that  end  which  comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  other. 
Let  the  whole  be  fo  difpofed  that  there  may  not  be  the  lead  fufpicion 
of  a  communication.  Now,  when  a  perfon  fpeaks,  quite  low,  into 
the  ear  of  one  bull,  the  found  is  reverberated  through  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  will  be  diflinXly  heard  by  any  one  who  (hall  place  his 
ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  the  tube 
(hould  come  to  the  lips  of  the  buft. 

If  there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  to  the  ear,  and  the  other  to  tbs 
mouth,  of  each  head,  two  perfons  may  converfe  together,  by  apply¬ 
ing  their  mouth  and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  ear  of  the 
bulls;  and  at  the  fame  time  other  perfons  that  (land  in  the  middle 
of  the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not  hear  any  part  of  their 
converfation. 

II.  An  Oracular  Head. 

Fix  a  buft  on  a  pedeft-  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  antj  let  there  be 
two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing  amufement,  one  of  which  muft  go  from 
the  mouth,  and  the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  buft,  through  the  pe- 
deftal,  and  the  floor,  to  an  under  apartment.  There  may  be  like- 
wife  wires  that  go  from  the  under  jaw  and  the  eyes  of  the  buft,  by 
which  they  may  be  eahly  moved.  A  perfon  being  placed  in  the 
under  room,  and  at  a  fignal  given  applying  his  ear  to  one  of  the 
tubes,  will  hear  any  queftion  that  is  afked,  and  immediately  reply; 
moving  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  the  wires,  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes  of  the  buft,  as  if  the  reply  came  from  thence. 

III.  A  Solar  Sonata. 

In  a  large  cafe,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  dials  and  fpring-clocks,  the  front 
of  which,  or  at  lead  the  lower  part  of  it,  muft  be  of  glafs,  covered 
on  the  infide  with  gauze,  let  there  be  placed  a  barrel-organ,  which, 
when  wound  up,  is  prevented  from  playing,  by  a  catch  that  takes  a 
toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  barrel.  To  one  end  of  tilts  catch 
there  muft -be  joined  a  wire,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  flat 
circle  of  cork,  of  the  fame  dimenfion  with  the  infide  of  a  glafs  tube, 
in  which  it  is  to  rife  and  fall.  This  tube  muft  communicate  with  a 
refervoir  that  goes  acrofs  the  front  part  ot  the  bottom  of  the  cafe, 
which  is  to  be  filled  with  fpirits,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  thermometers, 
but  not  coloured,  that  it  may  be  the  better  concealed  by  the 
gauze. 

Let  this  cafe  be  placed  in  the  fun,  and  the  fpirits  will  be  rarefied  by 
the  heat ;  which  riling  in  the  tube,  will  lift  up  the  catch  or  trigger# 
and  fet  the  organ  in  play  :  this  it  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  in  the  fun  ;  for  the  fpirits  cannot  run  out  of  the  rube,  that  part 
of  the  catch  to  which  the  circle  is  fixed  being  prevented  from  riling 
beyond  a  certain  point  by  a  check  placed  over  ir. 

When  the  machine  is  placed  againft  the  fide  of  a  room  on  which 
the  fun  (Hines  (trong,  it  may  conltantly  remain  in  the  fame  place,  if 
you  incldfe  it  in  a  fecond  cafe,  made  of  thick  wood,  and  placed  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  other.  When  you  want  it  to  perform,  it  will 
be  only  neceflary  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the  outer  cafe,  and  expole 
it  to  the  fun.  But  if  t-he  machine  be  moveable,  it  will  perfoun  in 
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all  feafons  by  being  placed  before  the  fire ;  and  in  the  winter  it  will 
more  readily  Hop  when  removed  into  the  cold. 

IV.  Automatons  Harpficbord. 

Under  the  keys  of  a  common  harpficbord  let  there  be  fixed  a  bar¬ 
rel,  fomething  like  that  in  a  chamber  organ,  with  Hops  or  pins  cor- 
r^l ponding  to  the  tunes  you  would  have  it  play.  Thefe  Hops  mud  be 
moveable,  fo  that  the  times  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  From  each  of 
the  keys  let  there  go  a  wire  perpendicular  down  :  the  ends  of  thefe 
wires  mud  be  turned  up  for  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Behind 
thefe  wires  let  there  be  an  iron  bar,  to  prevent  them  from  going  too 
far  back.  Now,  as  the  barrel  turns  round,  it's  pins  take  the  ends 
ol  the  wires,  which  pull  down  the  keys,  and  play  the  harplichord. 
The  barrel  and  wires  are  to  be  all  inclofed  in  a  cafe. 

In  the  chimney  of  the  fame  room  where  the  harpfichord  Hands, 
or  at  leaH  in  one  adjacent,  there  muft  be  a  fmoke  jack,  from  whence 
comes  down  a  wire,  or  cord,  that,  palling  behind  the  wainfcot  ad¬ 
joining  the  chimney,  goes  under  the  floor,  and  up  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  harplichord,  into, the  cafe,  and  round  a  fmall  wheel  fixed  on  the 
axis  of  that  firft  mentioned.  There  fiiould  be  pullies  at  different 
difiances,  behind  the  wainfcot  and  under  the  floor,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  chord. 

1  his  machinery  maybe  applied  to  any  other  keyed  inftrument  as 
well  as  to  chimes,  and  to  many  other  purpofes  where  a  regular  con¬ 
tinued  motion  is  required. 

This  kind  of  inftrument  may  be  confidered  as  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term;  for  it  will 
never  ceafe  going  till  the  fire  be  extinguifhed,  or  fome  parts  of  the 
machinery  be  worn  out  and  become  unfit  for  ufe. 

Acoustics,  with  phyficians,  are  medicines  for  curing  deafnefs, 
and  other  imperfe&ions  and  diforders  in  the  hearing. 

ACQUEST,  or  Acquist,  in  law,  denotes  goods  not  defcended 
by  inheritance,  but  acquired  by  purchafeor  donation. 

Acquest  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  conqueft,  or  lands  acquired 
by  a  victorious  triumph. 

ACQJJIETANDI5  plegiis,  in  law,  is  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  furety 
againft  a  creditor,  who  refufes  to  acquit  the  complainant  after  the 
debt  is  paid  or  otherwife  fettled. 

ACQUIETANTA  de  Jhiris  &  hundredis,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
privilege  of  being  free  from  fuit  and  fervice  in  (hires  and  hundreds. 

ACQUIETARE,  in  ancient  law  books,  fignifies  to  difchargeor 
pay  the  debts  of  a  perfon  deceafed  ;  as  the  heir  thofe  of  his  father,  &c. 

ACQUISITION,  the  ad  of  procuring  a  right  or  title  to  the 
enjoyment  or  property  of  a  thing.  Acquifition  is  fomctimes  ufed 
.for  an  acquejl.  Alfo  the  thing  obtained. 

ACQUITTAL,  or  Acquitment,  in  law,  is  a  deliverance  or 
fetting  free  from  the  fufpicion  of  guilt ;  as  one  who  is  difcharged  of 
a  felony,  is  faid  to  be  acquitted  thereof.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  imply  a 
freedom  from  entries  and  moleftations  of  a  fuperior  lord,  or  para¬ 
mount,  for  fervice  iffuing  out  of  lands. 

ACQUITTANCE,  or  Quittance,  a  releafe  or  difcharge  in 
writing  for  a  fumof  money,  witnelling  that  the  party  has  paid  the 
faid  fum ;  alfo  the  writing  itfelf. 

No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  if  the  demandant 
refufes  to  give  an  acquittance ,  which  is  a  full  difcharge,  and  bars  all 
actions,  &c.  An  acquittance  given  by  a  fervant  or  apprentice  for  a 
fum  ol  money  received  for  the  ufe  of  his  mailer,  lliall  be  a  good 
difcharge  for  that  fum,  provided  the  fervant  or  apprentice  ufed  to 
receive  his  mailer’s  debts,  rents,  &c. 

ACRAI,  an  Arabic  word,  fignifying  either  fatyriajis ,  or  furor 
uterinus.  J 

ACRAPTAMBA,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  found  on 
the  coalt  of  Brafil.  It  has  an  oblong  body  like  a  barbel,  and  "rows 
to  the  length  of  two  feet  and  upwards. 

ACRAS,  or  more  properly,  Achras,  the  wild  pear. 

ACRASIA,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  excels  or  predomi¬ 
nancy  of  one  quality  above  another,  either  with  regard  to  artificial 
mixtures,  or  the  conftirution  and  humours  of  the  human  body. 
Hippocrates,  and  other  Greek  writers,  ufe  the  word  to  exprefs  any 
kiqd  of  excefs,  intemperance,  and  imbecility. 

ACRAT1SMA,  a  breaklaft.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  the 
fame  as  tiiat  of  the  acrajia ,  becaufe  the  wine  rrfed  on  this  occafion 
was  not  mixed  with  water.  The  breakfalls  of  the  old  Greeks  con- 
lifted  of  a  morfel  of  bread  fteeped  in  wine*  Children  and  weakly 
people  fhouid  not  omit  this  meal.  1 

ACRATONELLI.  See  the  article  Mulsum,  mulfe,  a  liquor 
made  of  wine  and  honey.  '  ^  A 

‘s  A1  eP'lhct  applied  by  Pythagoras  to  excretions  of 
different  forts,  and  is  always  of  very  bad  preface. 

ACRE,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  the  extremity  of  the  nofe. 

Acre,  a  mealure  of  land  containing  four  fquare  roods,  or  160 
perches  or  poles,  Englilh.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon 
acher,  or  the  German  acker,  a  field. 

.  The  Scotch  acre  contains  four  Scotch  roods,  and  bears  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Engl i (h  by  ftatute,  as  1 00,000  to  78.694,  regard  being 
had  to  the  difference  between  the  Scotch  and  Englilh  foot.  The 
French  acre,  arpent,  contains  i|  Englilh  acre,  or  55,206  fquare  Eng- 
Iilh  jeet,  whereof  the  Englilh  acre  contains  only  43,560.  The 
Stralburg  acre  is  about  halt  an  Englilh  acre.  The  Wellh  acre  con¬ 
tains  commonly  about  two  Englilh  ones.  The  Irifh  acre  is  equal 
to  one  acre,  two  roods,  nineteen  perches  f/r,  Englifh. 

Acre -bight,  or  Camp -fight,  a  kind  oi  duel,  anciently  fought 
with  (word  and  lance  by  Englilh  and  Scotch  combatants  on  the 
Iron  tiers  of  their  kingdims. 

Acre-Tax,  a  tax  laid  and  levied  upon  lands  at  a  certain  rate  by 
the  acre,  otherwife  called  acrejhot. 

AriMPT'?’  quantity  ten  acres>  in  ancient  law-books. 

ACkILELA,  a  Greek  term,  ufed  to  denote  an  exquifite  or  deli¬ 
cate  accuracy,  a  molt  critical  exa&nefs. 
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ACRID,  an  epithet  applied  by  naturalifts  to  fuch  things  as  are  of 
a  lharp,  pungent,  difagreeable  talle ;  hot,  bitter,  Sic. 

Acrids  are  hurtful  to  the  head  and  eyes,  and  c  ontrary  to  bilious 
temperaments,  but  advantageous  to  pituitous  ones. 

Acrids  may  be  divided  into  dalles,  acconiingas  they  yield  their 
acrimony.  1.  By  dillillation.  2.  By  infufion.  3.  Neither  bv  in- 
lulion  nor  dillillation. 

They  are  powerful  expeflorants,  deobftruents,  diuretics,  and  era- 
menagoguefc,  in  leucophlegmatic  habits. 

v  ACRIDOIHAGI,  in  antiquity,  the  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  in 
Ethiopia,  near  the  deferts,  faid  to  have  lived  on  locufts.- 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ay,v;,  a  loculi,  and  2W, 
to  eat.  ' 

In  the  fpring  they  made  provifion  of  a  large  kind  of  locufts,  which 
they  falted,  and  kept  for  their  Handing  food  ail  the  year:  tliey  lived 
to  forty  years  of  age,  then  died,  as  it  is  faid,  of  a  fort’of  winged 
worms  generated  in  their  bodies.  See  F.  Jerom  againft  Jovinian, 
hb.  n._*and  on  S.  John,  cap.  iv.  alfo  Diod.  Sic.  jib.  iii.  Strabo, 
lib.  xvi.  and  Pliny. 

ACRI FOLIUM,  any  prickly-leaved  plant. 

ACRIMONY,  fharpnefs,  tartnefs  ;  that  quality  in  things  which 
renders  them  acrid.  Dr.  Randolph,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  of  Briflol  Water,  8vo.  1750,  recommends  it  for 
tempering  the  bad  effedls  of  acrimonious  blood  ;  this  he  mentions  as 
it’s  firft  and  principal  virtue. 

ACRIS,  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  alfo  in  furgery,  the  fliarp  extre¬ 
mities  of  fra&ured  bones  ;  it  likewife  fignifies  a  loculi. 

ACRISIA,  a  term  in  medicine,. to  denote  a  diftemper  being  in  fo 
uncertain  and  fluduating  a  condition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pafsa  right 
judgment  on  it ;  a  doubtful  cafe.  0 

ACR1VIOLA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  Nasturtium  Indi- 
curn  ;  which  article  fee  for  information. 

ACROAMATIC,  or  Acroatic,  a  name  given  to  thole  ledlures 
of  Ariftotle  which  were  calculated  for  his  favourite  difciplesand  in¬ 
timate  friends ;  in  contradiftinclion  to  his  exerotic  lectures,  which 
were  adapted  to  common  hearers. 

The  word  is  derived  from  uxpouofJMi,  to  hear. 

Acroamatic  is  ufed  in  a  more  general  fenfe  for  anything  that 
is  kept  fecretor  remote  from  popular  ufe  ;  it  alfo  fignifies  any  thing 
that  is  fublime  or  abftrule,  as  acroamatic  philofophy,  theology,  &c. 

ACROATIC.  See  the  article  Acroamatic,  applied  to  Arif- 
totle’s  ledlures. 

ACROBATICA,  or  Acrobaticum,  an  ancient  engine,  by 
means  of  which  people  were  raifed  aloft,  that  they  might  more 
conveniently  fee  furrounding  objects. 

Barbarus  and  Turnebus  take  it  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind, 
raifed  by  befiegers,  high  enough  to  overlook  the  walls,  and  difeover 
the  ftate  of  the  beheged.  Balbus  rather  fuppofes  it  a  kind  of  move- 
able  fcaffold,  or  cradle,  contrived  for  raifing.  painters,  plaifterers,  &c. 
to  the  tops  of  houfes,  trees,  &c. 

ACROCHIRISMUS,  a  kind  of  gymnaftic  exercife  among  the 
ancients,  wherein  the  two  parties  contended  only  with  their  hands 
and  fingers,  without  clofing,  or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

This  exercife  made  part  of  the  pancratium.  It  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  in  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  who  afcribcs  to  it  a  virtue  of 
making  the  arms  lleffiy,  and  extenuating  the  reft  of  the  body. 

ACROCHORDON,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fort  of 
warts,  from  their  being  fituated  on  the  Ikin,  called  by  Wifeman 
penjile  warts.  Galen  fays  it  is  a  round  excrefcence  on  the  fkin,  with 
a  (lender  bale,  fo-  that  the  excrefcence  feems  to  hang  by  a  ftriti" : 
fometimes  they  fuddenly  dil appear,  at  others  they  inflame  or  fup- 
purate.  r 

ACROCHORISMUS,  an  exercife  of  dancing,  with  violent  mo¬ 
tions  ol  the  legs  and  arms:  Schulzius  fays,  they  joined  head  to  head, 
and  hand  to  hand,  and  llrove  topufh  one  another  out  of  their  places. 

ACROCOLIA,  frorn  «xp©.»,  extreme,  aud  mK ov,  a  limb,  thofe  ex¬ 
tremities  of  animals  which  are  ufed  in  food,  as  the  feet  of  calves, 
fwine,  Iheep,  oxen,  or  lambs,  and  of  the  broths  of  which  jellies 
are  made.  They  are  recommended  as  Hrengtheners  for  weak  and 
confumptive  people ;  and,  by  Hippocrates,  as  proper  food  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  dropfy. 

ACROCORION,  a  name  ufed  by  botanifts  for  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  the  fpring  crocufes. 

ACROE,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Guinea  to 
a  kind  of  lhrub,  of  the  trilobate  kind,  which  they  ufe  in  wine  as  a 
reiterative  and  analeptic. 

ACROMATIC,  a  term  applied,  in  optics,  to  a  fpecies  of  refraft- 
ing  telefcope,  the  mod  perfed  of  the  kind. 

ACROMION,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  given  to  the  epophife  or 
upper  part  of  the  fcapula,  or  lhoulder  blade,  produced  by  an  emi¬ 
nence  called  epinus. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «xpoj,  extremity,  and  xjxoc, 
the  fcapula. 

ACROMONOGRAMMA EICUM  carmen,  a  kind  of  poem, 
wherein  every  fuhfequent  verle  begins  with  the  letter  which  imme¬ 
diately  terminates  the  preceding  one. 

ACROMPH  ALTON,  among  phyficians,  Hugeous,  See.  the  tip 
or  middle  of  the  navel. 

ACRONYCAL,  in- aftrononty,  is  an  appellation  given  to  the 
riling  of  a  Har  above  the  horizon  at  fun-fet  ;  nr  it’s  feiting  at  fun- 
riling  ;  for,  in  either  cafe,  the  Har  is  faid  to  rife  or  fet  acronycally. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  aypog,  extremity,  and 
the  night. 

The  acronycal  is  one  of  the  three  poetical  rifings  and  fettin^s  of 
the  liars;  and  Hands  dillingnilhed  from  cofmical  and  heliacal.  & 

The  fuperior  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  when  they  were 
come  to  the  meridian  of  midnight,  had  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
acronycal. 

K  ACRONYC  TM, 
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ACRONYCTiE,  fiars  rifing  about  fun-fet,  or  in  the  twilight. 

ACROPATHOS,  literally  fignifies  a  difeafe  at  the  top,  or  fu- 
perior  part.  Hippocrates  applies  this ;erm  to  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  and  to  cancers  on  thefurface  of  the  body. 

ACROPOSTHf  A,  properly  denotes  the  extremity  of  the  pre¬ 
puce,  which  is  cut  off  in  circutncifion. 

ACROSPELOS,  the  wild  oat  grafs,  or  bromus  of  Diofcorides. 

ACROSPIRE)  the  vulgar  name  of  what  the  botanifls  call  the 
germ  of  a  plant,  a  Iprout  from  the  end  of  feeds  before  they  are 
fbvvn. 

ACROSPIRED,  in  malt-making,  is  a  term  applied  to  fuch 
grains  of  the  barley  as  (hoot,  or  fprout  out  at  the  blade  and  root  end. 

ACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  compofition,  difpofed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  initial  letters  ol  the  verfes  form  the  name  of 
feme  perfon,  kingdom,  place,  motto,  &c. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  extremity,  and 

verfe.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

There  are  alfo  aerq/lies,  where  the  name,  or  title,  is  made  up  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  middle  words,  or  the  laft  of  the  final  ones  ; 
and  others  which  go  backward,  beginning  with  the  firft  letter  of  the 
laft  verfe,  and  proceeding  upwards.  Some  refiners  in  this  trifling 
way  have  even  gone  to  pentacroflics ,  where  the  name  is  repeated  five 
times. 

The  acrofic  is  confidered  by  the  critics  as  a  piece  of  falfe  wit, 
and  is  therefore  very  little  regarded  by  the  moderns. 

Acrostic  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  feveral  authors  to  two  epi¬ 
grams  in  the  Anthologia,  one  of  which  is  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
and  the  other  of  Apollo. 

Some  pretend  to  find  acrojlics  in  the  Pfalms,  particularly  in  thofe 
called  abedarian. 

ACROSTICUM,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
the  rura  muraria  of  Tournefort,  a  diflinft  fpecies  of  mofles. 

ACROSTOLIUM,  among  the  ancients,  fignified  the  ornament 
placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  prows  of  (hips.  The  ancients  had 
divers  decorations,  or  additional  parts  to  their  (hips,  called  by  a 
general  name  nopvfdStt. 

The  acrojlofta  were  torn  from  vanquiflied  {hips,  and  fattened  to 
that  of  the  conquerpr,  as  a  fignal  of  vitftory.  We  frequently  find 
them  reprefented  on  the  reveries  of  ancient  medals. 

ACROTELEUTIC,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denotes  the  end 
of  a  verfe  or  pfalm ;  or  fomething  added  thereto,  to  be  (ung  by 
the  people.  The  gloria  patri  is  by  fome  writers  called  the  acroteleutic 
to  the  pfalms,  becaufe  at  the  end  of  each,  it  was  always  repeated  by 
the  people. 

ACROTERIA,  in  architeflure,  are  fmall  pedeftals,  upon  which 
globes,  vafes,  or  ftatues  are  placed  at  the  end,  or  center  of  pedi¬ 
ments  or  frontifpieces.  The  height  of  the  acrotcria  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  (hould  be  only  one  half  of  that  of  the  tympanum  ;  whereas 
that  in  the  center  ought  to  be  one  eighth  more. 

Acroteria  alfo  fignify  the  figures  placed  as  ornaments,  or 
crownings  on  the  tops  of  churches  ;  and  fometimes  thofe  (harp 
pinnacles  (landing  in  rows  about  flat  buildings,  with  rails  and  ba- 
lufters,  are  called  acroteria. 

Acroteria,  among  phvficians,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  feet,  ears,  and  nofe. 

The  tips,  or  extr.eme  parts  of  the  fingers,  covered  by  the  nails, 
and  fometimes  alfo  the  eminences  of  the  bones,  are  by  Hippocrates 
and  others  called  acroteria. 

ACROTERIASM,  among  furgeons,  the  amputation  of  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  when  in  a  putrified  condition. 

ACROTHYM1A,  in  furgery,  from  anpog,  extreme,  and  Oup.0?, 
thyme,  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  tumour  in  the  fle(h,  rifing  in 
the  fhape  of  a  wart,  though  fometimes  depreffed  and  flat,  called 
thymus.  See  the  article  NWvus. 

ACROTHYMION,  a  name  given  by  Celfus  to  a  kind  of  hard, 
rough  wart,  with  a  narrow  bafts,  and  broad  top,  of  the  colour  of 
thyme:  it  eafily  Iplits  and  bleeds. 

ACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  whatever  is  performed  either 
by  the  body  or  mind.  4 

Act,  actus,  in  phyfics,  an  effeilive  exercife,  or  application  of 
fome  power  or  faculty.  In  this  fenfe,  aft  Hands  oppofed  to  power, 
poteutia,  which  is  only  the  capacity  of  ailing,  and  the  exertion  of 
that  capacity. 

Metaphylicians  give  various  divifions  of  aft;  namely,  into  in¬ 
finite,  as  the  act  of  creating  ;  and  finite,  as  the  adt  of  moving  ; 
tranfient,  as  thofe  exerci  fed  in  other  beings,  as  hearing;  and  imma¬ 
nent,  which  remain  in  their  own  objedt,  as  .thinking. 

Act,  in  poetry,  (ignifies  a  certain  divilion,  or  principal  part  in 
a  dramatic  poem,  defigned  to  give  fome  refpite  both  to  the  adlors 
and  fpedlators. 

The  Romans  were  the  firft  that  divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into 
aSh;  for  no  fuch  divifions  appear  in  the  works  of  the  firft  dramatic 
poets.  Their  pieces  indeed  confided  of  feveral  parts  or  divifions, 
which  they  called  protafis,  epitafis,  cataftafis,.  and  cataftrophe;  but 
thefe  divifions  were  not  marked  by  any  real  interruptions  on  the 
theatfe.  Nor  does  Ariftotle  mention  any  thing  of  afts  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry.  ,  But  in  the  time  of  Horace  all  regular  and  firiilhed 
pieces  were  divided  into  five  adds. 

Neuve  minor,  neu  fit  quinto  produftior  aftv 
Fab uia,  qv.ee  pofei  iult  &  J'peftata  reponi. 

.  ,This  'aw  ^an^s  nnrepealed  to  this  day  ;  though  it  feems  to  draw 
it’s  force  from  the  authority  of  Horace,  rather  than  that  of  reafon 
or  nature. 

The  firft  aft,  according  to  fome  critics,  befides  introducing  upon 
tbe  ft  age  the  principal  chara£lers  of  the  play,  ought  to  propofe 
the  argument  or  fubjeft  of  the  piece:  the  fecond,  to  exhibit  this 
to  the  audience,  by  carrying  the  fable  into  execution  :  the  third,  to 


raife  obllacles  and  difficulties :  the  fourth,  to  improve  thefe,  and  raife 
new  ones  in  the  attempt:  and  the  fifth,  to  conclude  the  piece,  by 
introducing  fome  accident  that  may  unravel  the  whole  affair. 

But  is  it  really  neceflary  that  a  dramatic  piete  (hould  confift  of 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  five  afts?  The  abbe  Vatry  is  of 
opinion,  that  fome  pieces  may,  with  propriety,  confift  only  of 
three  afts,  and  others  even  of  more  than  five  :  becaufe  it  is  no 
ways  effential,  that  a  tragedy  (hould  confift  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
hundred  verfes.  Among  the  ancients,  we  find  fome  that  have  no 
more  than  a  thoufand  ;  and  among  the  moderns,  others  which 
confift  of  two  thoufand.  In  the  full  cafe,  three  intervals  or  r.Tpites 
would  be  fufficient  ;  whereas,  in  the  fecond,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  abbe  d’Aubigne,  five  would  not  be  enough  ;  the  divifion 
into  five  afts  is  then  an  arbitrary  rule,  which  may  be  violated 
without  fcruple.  Tragedies,  in  general,  ought  indeed  to  confift  of 
five  afts,  and  Elorace  had  fufficient  reafon  to  give  a  precept  for  that 
purpofe,  but  it  may  be  at  the  fame  time  as  neceffary  for  a  poet  to 
divide  his  piece  into  three,  four,  or  fix  afts,  as  to  fpin  out  ufelefs 
afts,  which  were,  perhaps,  before  too  long,  and  embarraffed  with 
epifodes,  or  crouded  with  incidents  not  effential  to  the  plot.  M. 
Voltaire  has  already  got  the  better  of  that  ancient  prejudice  in  his 
Death  of  Cxffar,  which,  though  an  excellent  tragedy,  confifts  of 
no  more  than  three  afts ;  and  we  have,  in  the  Engliffi  language, 
fome  ol  the  fame  kind,  no  way  inferior  to  M.  Voltaire’s. 

Acts  are  divided  into  feenes  ;  and  Voffius  remarks,  that  among 
the  ancients,  an  aft  never  contained  more  than  feven  feenes.  We 
are  very  fenfible,that,in  order  to  keep  up  a  proper  proportion  between 
the  length  of  the  feveral  afts,  the  number  of  feenes  (hould  not  be 
too  much  multiplied  ;  but  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  their  number. 

Act,  in  logic,  is  particularly  underftood  of  an  operation  of  the 
human  mind. 

1  bus  to  difeern  and  examine  are  afts  of  the  underftanding  ;  to 
judge  and  affirm  are  afts  of  the  will. 

There  are  voluntary  and  fpontan  .:ous  afts;  the  former  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  operation  of  the  foul ;  the  latter  without  it’s  privity 
or  participation. 

Act,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  an  inftrument,  or  other  matter  in  writ¬ 
ing,  of  ufe  to  declare,  or  juftify  the  truth  of  a  thing  ;  in  which, 
fenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports,  certificates,  &c.  are 
called  afts,  authentic  afts,  folemn  afts,  he.  See  tlx:  article  Deed. 

Acts  alfo  denote  the  deliberations  and  refolutions  of  an  affem- 
bly,  fcoate,  council,  or  convocation;  taken  down  by  clerks,  no¬ 
taries,  actuaries,  or  the  like,  and  entered  in  a  regifter. 

Acts  of  the  Senate,  among  the  Romans,  were  minutes  of  what 
patted  and  was  debated  in  the  Senate-houfe. 

Acts  of  the  People,  among  the  Romans,  were  journals',  or  re- 
gifters  of  daily  occurrences,  as  aifemblics,  trials,  executions,  build¬ 
ings,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  of  the  illuftrious  perfons,  and 
the  like. 

Acts,  public.  The  knowledge  of  public  afts  has  been  created 
into  a  peculiar  fcience,  called  (he  diplomatic,  of  great  importance  tej 
an  hiftorian,  ftatcfman,  and  chronologer,  and  even  critic. 

Act  of  Parliament  is  a  pofitive  law,  confiding  of  two  parts,  the 
wmrds  of  the  aft,  and  it’s  true  fenfe  and  meaning  ;  which  being 
joined,  make  the  law.  The  words  of  Afts  of  Parliament  (hould 
be  taken  in  a  lawful  fenfe.  Cafes  of  the  fame  nature  are  within 
the  intention,  though  without  the  letter  of  the  aft ;  and  fome  afts 
extend  by  equity  to  things  not  mentioned  therein. 

Acts  of  Council.  Tfiefe  differed  from  canons,  in  that  the  latter 
contained  only  therefuits,  or  the  laws  and  regulations  agreed  there¬ 
on,  and  drawn  up  in  form ;  whereas  the  afts  included  the  preced¬ 
ing  debates,  motions,  &c. 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  particularly  denominated  Statutes.  The 
afts  of  the  Royal  Society  are  called  tranfadfions ;  thofe  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  memoirs ;  thofe  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Leipfic,  &c.  fimply  afts,  acta  eruditcrum,  Sec. 

Acts  of  Pilate,  imply  a  relation  fent  by  that  governor  to  Tibe* 
rius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  his  death,  refurredlion,  afcenfioin, 
and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  con v idled  before  him.  Thefe  afts 
Tiberius  reported  to  the  fenate  ;  but  they  were  rejedted  by  that  af- 
fembly,  becaufe,  as  Tertullian  writes,  they  were  not  immediately 
addreffed  to  them. 

Acts  of  the  Apofles,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  infant  church,  during  the 
fpace  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years,  from  the  afeenfion  of  our  Lord 
to  the  year  of  Chrift  63. 

It  was  penned  by  St.  Luke,  and  addreffed  to  Theophilus,  the 
perfon  to  whom  that  evangetift  had  before  dedicated  his  Gofpel. 
We  here  find  the  accomplifhment  of  feveral  promifes  made,  by  our 
Saviour,  his  afeenfion,  the  defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  firft 
preaching  of  the  apoltles,  and  the  miracles  whereby  their  dodlrires 
were  confirmed ;  an  admirable  pidlure  of  the  manners  of  the  1  ri- 
mitive  chriftians,  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  that  patted  in  the 
church  till  the  difperfion  of  the  apoftles,  who  feparated  them  (elver, 
in  order  to  propagate  the  gofpel  throughout  the  world.  From  the 
period  of  that  feparation  St.  Luke  quits  the  hiftory  of  the  other 
apoftles,  who  were  then  at  too  great  a  difiance  from  him,  and  con¬ 
fines  'himfelf  more  particularly  to  that  of  Sr.  Paul,  who  had  chofin 
him  for  the  companion  of  his  labours.  He  follows  that  apoft'e 
in  all  his  millions,  and  even  to  Rome  itfelf ;  for  it  appears  that  tie 
Afts  were  publifhed  in  the  fecond  year  of  St.  Paul’s  refidence  in 
that  city,  or  the  thirty-fix th  year  of  the  Chriflian  tcra,  and  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  (tile  of  this  work,  which  was 
originally  compofed  in  Greek,  is  much  purer  than  that  of  the  othtr 
canonical  writers  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  St.  Luke,  who  was  mm  h 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tl^ian  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
always  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Teftament,  makes  ufe  of 
the  Septuagint  verfion.  The  council  of  Laodicea,  places  \\\e  AftscS 


action. 


the  Apoitles  among  the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have 
acknowledged  it  as  fuch  without  any  controverfy. 

Act,  in  the  univerfities,  lignifies  a  thelis  maintained  in  public 
by 'a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  to  fhew  the  capacity  and  proficiency 
of  a  ftudent. 

The  candidates  for  a  degree  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts  are 
t®  hold  philofophical  ails ;  and  thofe  for  bachelor  of  divinity  theo¬ 
logical  ails,  Ac. 

At  Oxford,  the  time  when  mailers  or  dodors  complete  their  de¬ 
grees  is  alfo  called  the  nit,  which  is  held  with  great  folemnity.  At 
Cambridge  they  call  it  the  commencement. 

Act  of  Faith ,  in  the  Romilh  church,  is  a  day  appointed  by  the 
inquifirion  for  the  punilhment  of  heretics,  and  the  abfolution  of  the 
innocent  accufed,  called  by  them  auto  da  fe. 

The  prifoners  who  have  received  fentence  of  death,  being  de¬ 
livered  into  the  hands  ot  the  civil  magi  Urates,  are  prefently  loaded 
yvith  chains,  and  carried  firtl  to  the  fecular  gaol,  and  from  thence 
in  an  hour  or  two  brought  before  the  civil  judge,  who,  alter 
alking  in  what  religion  they  intended  to  die,  pronounces  fentence 
on  fuch  as  declare  they  die  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  they  (hall  be  firll  ftrangled,  and  then  burnt  to  afhes  ; 
but  thofe  who  perfilt  in  their  herefy,  are  chained  to  Hakes  about 
four  feet  high,  a  board  being  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  llake  for  that 
purpofe.  On  this  the  priells,  alter  repeated  exhortations  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  church,  deliver  them  over  to  the  devil,  who,  they 
tell  them,  is  Handing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their  fouls,  and  carry 
them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell  ;  which  inflance  of  catholic 
charity  N  followed  by  loud  fhouts  from  the  deluded  mob,  crying 
out,  let  the  dogs  beards  byjingcd:  this  they  do  by  holding  a  buffi  of 
Haming  furze,  lallened  to  a  pole,  to  their  faces,  till  they  are  burnt 
to  a  coat.  At  lalt,  fire  is  fet  to  the  furze  at  the  foot  of  the  (fake  ; 
but  the  unhappy  fufferers  are  placed  fo  high,  that  the  flame  feldom 
reaches  higher  than  the  feat  on  which  they  fit,  fo  that  they  feem 
rather  roalied  than  burnt. 

%  There  cannot  be  a  more  lamentable  fpedacle  ;  the  fufferers  con¬ 
tinually  crying  out,  while  they  are  able,  mifericordia  -per  amor  di 
Dios ,  “  mercy  for  the  love  of  God  !”  yet  it  is  beheld  by  all  fexes 
and  ages  with  tranfports  of  joy  and  fatisfadion. 

Such  is  the  wretched  death  theie  poor  people  fuffer,  and  that  for 
no  other  reafon,  (for  crime  it  certainly  is  not)  than  that  they  can¬ 
not  f wallow  all  the  abfurdities  of  popery  !  How  (hocking  is  the 
pradice !  How  deteftable,  beyond  expreflion,  the  authors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  it!  Prom  fuch  a  religion,  and  fuch  diabolical  maxims, 
will  not  every  proteftant  mod  fervently  pray  God  to  deliver  11s  ? 

As  to  thofe  who  efcape  the  flames,  fotne  are  imprifoned,  and 
others  obliged  to  do  penance  during  their  lives. 

Act  of  Grace ,  the  appellation  given  to  the  ait  of  parliament, 
1696,  c.  32,  which  allows  prifoners  for  civil  debts  to  be  fet  at 
liberty,  upon  making  oath,  that  they  have  not  wherewithal  to 
fupport  themfelves  in  prifon,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  cre¬ 
ditors,  upon  whofe  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  ten 
<lays  after  intimation  given  for  that  purpofe. 

ACTE,  the  alder.  See  the  art.  Sambrucus  for  information. 

ACTEA,  in  botany,  the  name  whereby  Linnaeus  diftinguiffies 
the  chrijlophoriana  of  Eournefort.  lie  ranges  it  under  th e  polyandria 
yionogynia. 

ACTIAN  Games,  in  antiquity,  were  folemn  games  inftituted, 
or  at  lead  reflored,  by  Auguftus,  in  memory  of  the  vidory  he  ob¬ 
tained  over  Mark  Antony  at  Adium. 

Stephanus,  and  fome  other  authors  after  him,  pretend  that  they 
were  celebrated  every  three  years ;  but  the  more  general  opinion,  ' 
founded  upon  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  is,  that  they  were  held  only  every  five  years,  and  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fince  called  Adius. 

Actian  Years ,  in  chronology,  a  feries  of  years  reckoned  from 
the  a^ra  of  the  battle  of  Adium,  otherwife  called  the  a;ra  of 
Auguftus'. 

AC  TINE,  in  botany,  the  herb  bunias ,  or  napus ,  a  kind  of 
cabbage. 

ACTINIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  fea-animals  of  the 
order  of  the gymnartbria,  naturally  of  a  cylindric  fhape,  but  of  va¬ 
riable  figure  ;  the  tentacula  are  very  numerous,  and  are  ranged  in 
fevcral  feries  about  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  at  one  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body ;  thefe  are  in  a  continual  vibratory  motion, 
and  by  that  means  draw'  feveral  fmall  animals  into  it’s  mouth  which 
ferve  for  it’s  nutriment. 

ACTION,  in  it’s  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  operation  of  a 
power,  and  implies  nearly  the  fame  with  Act  ;  which  fee. 

Grammarians,  however,  obferve  fome  diftindlion  between  ac¬ 
tion  and  ait ;  the  former  being  generally  reftrided  to  the  common 
or  ordinary  tranfadlions  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe 
which  are  remarkable.  Thus  we  fay,  it  is  a  good  ailion  to  com¬ 
fort  the  unhappy  ;  it  is  a  generous  ait  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  what 
is  neceflary  for  their  fake.  The  wife  man.propofes  ro  himfelf  an 
honeft  end  in  all  his  ait  ions ;  a  prince  ought  to  mark  every  day  of 
his  life  with  fome  ail  of  greatnefs. 

The  abbe  Girard  makes  a  further  diftindlion  between  the  words 
cition  and  ait.  The  former,  according  to  him,  has  more  relation  to 
the  power  that  ads  than  the  latter;  whereas  the  latter  has  moie  re¬ 
lation  to  the  efted  produced  than  the  former:  and  hence  the  one  is 
properly  the  attribute  of  the  other.  Thus  we  may  properly  fay, 

“  fore  to  preferve  a  prefence  of  mind  in  all  your  ailions ;  and 
rake  care  that  they  are  all  aits  of  equity.” 

Actions  are  divided,  with  regard  to  their  principles,  into  univocal, 
where  the  died  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  caufe  ;  as  the  pioduc- 
tjon  of  man  by  man  ;  and  equivocal,  where  it  is  different ;  as  the  fup- 
pofed  produdion  of  frogs  by  the  linn.  And  again,  into  vital,  as  nu- 
tiition,  refpiratiyn,  the  action  of  the  heart,  &c.  and  net-vital, 


~  ,  Ailions  are  divided,  with  refped  to  their  fubied,  into 
immanent,  which  are  received  within  the  agent  that  produced  them  • 
and  tranfient,  which  pafs  into  another. — Ailions  are  again  divided,  in 
retpett  of  duration,  into  injlantaneous ,  where  the  whole  effed  is 
produced  in  the  fame  moment,  as  the  creation  of  light ;  and  fucceffivc, 
where  the  effed  is  produced  by  degrees,  as  corruption,  fermentation, 
putreradion,  diffolution,  See. 

One  of  the  laws  of  nature  is,  that  ailion  and  readion  are  always 
equal,  and  contrary  to  each  other.  3 

Action,  among  phyficians,  is  applied  to  the  fundions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural.  Vital  ailions  are  thofe 
without  which  life  could  nor  be  maintained.  Such  is  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  Under  animal  ailions  are  comprehended  the 
rentes,  imagination,  judgment,  and  Voluntary  motions,  without 
which  we  could  not  live  comfortably.  Laftly,  natural  ailions,  which 
though  not  fo  immediately  neceffarv  to  life  but  that  we  may  live 
fome  time  at  leaf!  without  them,  yet  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  our 
well-being:  .fuch  as  the  manducation,  deglutition,  and  digeftion  of 
food;  alfo  the  reparation  and  diftribution  of  the  chyle  and  excre- 
mentitions  parts,  &c. 

Action,  in  mechanics,  implies  either  the  effort  which  a  body  or 
power  makes  againft  another  body  or  power,  or  the  effed  itfelf  of 
that  effort. 


As  it  is  neceflary  in  works  of  this  kind  to  have  a  particular  regard 
to  the  common  language  of  mechanics  and  philofophers,  we  have 
given  this  double  definition  :  but  the  proper  fignification  of  the  term 
is  the  motion  which  a  body  really  produces,  or  tends  to  produce  in 
another;  that  is,  fuch  is  the  mi.  *  n  it  would  have  produced,  had 
nothing  hindered  it’s  effed. 

All  power  is  nothing  more  than  a  body  adually  in  motion,  or 
which  tends  to  move  itfelf ;  that  is,  a  body  which  w6uld  move  it- 
felf  if  nothing  oppofed  it.  The  ailion  therefore  of  a  body  is  ren¬ 
dered  evident  to  us  by  it  s  motion  only,  and  confequently  we  muft 
not  fix  any  other  idea  to  the  word  ailion,  than  that  of  adual  motion. 
The  famous  queftion  relating  to  vis  viva,  and  vis  mortua,  owes,  in 
ail  probability,  it  s  exiftence  to  an  inadequate  idea  ot  the  word  ac¬ 
tion  :  for  had  Leibnitz  and  his  followers  obferved,  that  the  only  pre- 
cife  and  diftind  idea  we  can  give  to  the  word  force  or  ailion,  ret- 
duces  it  to  it’s  effed,  that  is,  to  the  motion  it  adually  produces,  or 
tends  to  produce,  they  would  never  have  made  that  curious  diftme- 
tion.  See  Force. 

Action,  quantity  of,  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Manpertuis,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Parifian  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1744,  and  in  thofe 
of  Berlin  for  1746,  to  the  prodtid  of  the  mafs  of  a  body  by  the 
fpace  which  it  runs  through,  and  by  it’s  celerity.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  general  law,  “  that  in  the  changes  made  in  the  ftate  of  a  body, 
the  quantity  of  ailion  neceflary  to  produce  fuch  change  is  the  leaft 
poflible.”  This  principle  he  applies  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws 
of  refradion,  of  equilibrium,  See.  and  even  to  the  ways  of  ading  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the  fame  manner  M.  de  Mauper- 
tuis  attempts  to  conned  the  metaphyfics  of  final  caufes  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  truths  of  mechanics,  to  lhew  the  dependence  of  the  collifion 
of  both  elaltic  and  hard  bodies  upon  one  and  the  lame  law,  which 
before  had  always  been  referred  to  fepnrate  laws  ;  and  to  reduce  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  thofe  of  equilibrium,  to  one  and  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Action,  in  ethics,  the  voluntary  ailions  of  a  man  confidered  in 
refped  to  the  imputation  of  their  effeds  in  common  life. 

By  voluntary  ailions,  we  mean  thofe  which  depend  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  will,  confidered  as  a  free  agent,  without  whofe  determination, 
caufed  by  fome  of  it’s  immediate  ads,  and  preceded  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  underftanding,  they  cannot  be  performed ;  and  confequendy 
the  exiftence  or  non -exiftence  of  them  is  in  the  power  of  every  perfon. 

Human  ailions  include,  in  their  eflence,  two  particulars  ;  their 
matter  and  their  form. 

The  eflence  of  moral  ailions  confifts  in  their  imputabilify,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  apply  that  term  to  the  quality  whereby  the  effeds 
of  voluntary  ailions  may  bp  imputed  to  the  agent  as  their  author  • 
and  hence  the  agent  is  called  the  moral  caufe.  All  moral  ailions  may 
be  divided,  with  refped  to  the  rule,  into  *Wand  evil.  3 

Action,  in  oratory,  the  expreflion  of  the  countenance,  voice, 
gefture,  &c.  and  which  ought  tb  be  accommodated  to  the  fubjed. 
Ailion,  fays  Cicero,  is  the  eloquence  of  the  body  ;  it  has  two  parts, 
the  voice  and  the  gefture;  the  one  ftrikes  the  ears,  and  the  Other  the  eyes ; 
the  two  fenfes,  fays  Quintilian,  whereby  we  convey  our  fentiments 
and  paflions  into  the  fouls  of  the  hearers.  Each  paflion  has  a  tone  of 
voice,  and  an  air  and  a  gefture  peculiar  and  proper  to  it.  The  anci¬ 
ents  ufed  the  word  pronunciation  in  the  fame  fenfe;  Demofthenes 
confidered  this  as  the  fecond  requifite  in  eloquence,  laying  it  down 
as  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  a  middling  difeourfe  delivered  with 
all  the  force  and  graces  of  ailion,  will  have  a  greater  efted  on  the 
audience  than  the  moft  eloquent  difeourfe  deftitute  of  that  powerful 
charm. 

Quintilian  gives  us  a  fyftem  of  the  rules  of  ailion ;  taken  not  only 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  orators,  but  from  the  belt  examples 
of  the  forum. 


What  we  ufually  attribute  to  eloquence,  was  really  the  effed  of 
the  ailion  only,  as  fome  of  the  greateft  mafters  in  that  way  have 
frankly  acknowledged.  Demofthenes  exprdly  calls  it  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  the  orator’s  office;  and  Cicero  profefles 
that  it  is  not  of  fo  much  importance  u>b:it  the  author  fays,  as  'how 
he  fays  it, 

Ailion ,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  tend  to  give  the  mind  any  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  fubjtd  that  is  difeufled ;  nor  is  it  defigned  to  con¬ 
vey  any  arguments  or  ideas  which  the  Ample  life  of  language  would 
not  convey.  But  Ihonld  we  not  form  our  judgments  upon  that? 
And  can  any  thing  help  us  to  form  a  juft  judgment,  befide  that 
which  in  fome  way  or  other  enlightens  and  convinces  our  under¬ 
ftanding  ? 
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landing?  When  Cicero  made  Caefar  tremble,  turn  pale,  and  let 
fall  his  papers,  he  did  not  apprife  him  of  any  new  guilt  which  Caffiar 
did  not  know  of.  The  effedt  had  no  dependence  on  Casfar’s  undcr- 
flanding  ;  nor  was  it  any  thing  more  than  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  unmeaning  founds  of  a  mnfieal  inftrument  duly  applied.  Ac¬ 
tion,  however,  may  be  ufeful  in  awakening  and  fixing  the  attention, 
provided  the  argument  and  addrefs  accompanying  it  be  fuitablc  and 

well  adapted.  ,  _  ' 

The  difference  between  action,  in  a  rhetorical  fenfe,  and  that  u fed 
among  orators,  is,  that  the  adtor  adapts  his  aElion  to  an  affumed 
character  ;  w-hereas  the  orator  is  fuppofed  to  feel  the  paffion  he  ex- 
preffes,  whether  joy,  grief,  or  any  other  affedfion  of  the  mind. 

Action,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  the  attitude  or  pofition  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs  of  f uch  figures  as  are 
/eprefented,  and  whereby  they  feem  to  be  really  actuated  by  paflions. 
Thus  we  fay,  the  aElion  of  fuch  a  figure  finely  expreifes  the  paflions 
with  which  it  is  agitated  :  we  alfo  ufe  the  fame  exprellion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  animals,  Sec.  _  . 

Action  of  the  mouth,  in  horfemanfhip,  fignifies  the  motion  of 
a  horfe’s  mouth  in  champing  on  his  bit,  whereby  he  throws  out  a 
great  deal  of  foam,  which  keeps  his  mouth  always  Irefh  :  it  is  a 
mark  of  fire  and  vigour. 

Action,  in  the  manege,  alfo  implies  the  motion  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  horfe,  in  doing  his  paces,  &c. 

Action,  in  the  military  art,  implies  an  engagement  between 
two  armies,  or  between  two  different  bodies  of  troops.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  to  fignify  fome  memorable  adi  performed  by  fome  officer  or 
commander  during  an  engagement. 

Action,  in  law,  denotes  either  the  right  of  demanding,  in  a  legal 
manner,  what  is  any  man’s  due;  or  the  procefs  brought  for  reco¬ 
vering  the  fame. 

Actions  are  either  criminal  or  civil. 

Actions,  criminal ,  are  to  have  judgment  of  death,  as  appeals  of  ; 
death,  robbery,  Sec.  or  only  judgment  for  damage  to  the  injured, 
fkie  to  the  king,  and  imprifonment. 

Under  the  head  of  criminal  aElions  may  likewife  be  ranked  penal 
adlions,  which  lie  for  fome  penalty  or  punifhment  on  the  party  fued, 
whether  it  be  corporal  or  pecuniary. 

Alfo  aElions  upon  the  ftatute,  brought  on  breach  of  any  flatute, 
or  act  of  parliament,  by  which  an  aElion  is  given  that  did  not  lie  be¬ 
fore  ;  as  where  a  perfon  commits  perjury  to  the  prejudice  of  ano¬ 
ther,  the  injured  party  fhall  have  an  aElion  upon  the  flatute.  And 
laflly,  popular  aElions,  fo  called,  becaufe  any  perfon  may  bring 
them  on  behalf  of  himfelf  and  the  crown,  by  information,  &c.  for 
the  breach  of  fome  penal  flatute. 

Actions,  civil,  are  divided  into  real,  perfonal,  and  mixt. 

Action,  real,  is  that  whereby  a  man  claims  a  title,  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  &c.  in  fee,  or  for  life  ;  and  this  aElion  is  either  poiTeflory,  or 
anceflral ;  pofledory,  where  the  lands  are  a  perfon’s  own  pofleffion 
or  feifin  anceflral,  when  they  were  in  the  pofleffion  or  feilin  of  his 
anceflors. 

Action,  perfonal,  is  that  brought  by  one  man  againft  another,  up¬ 
on  any  contrail  for  money  or  goods,  or  on  account  of  trefpafs,  or 
other  offence  committed ;  and  thereby  the  debt,  goods,  chattels,  &c. 
claimed. 

Action,  mixt,  one  lying  as  well  for  the  thing  demanded  as  againfl 
the  perfon  who  has  it ;  and  on  which  the  thing  is  recovered  with  da¬ 
mages  for  the  wrong  fuftained  :  fuch  is  an  aElion  of  wafle  fued  againfl 
a  tenant  for  life,  the  place  wafted  being  recoverable  with  treble  da¬ 
mages  for  the  wrong  done. 

Though  all  aElions  feem  temporary,  yet  we  meet  with  fome  in- 
flances  of  perpetual  actions,  whofe  force  is  not  determined  by  any  pe¬ 
riod  or  term  of  time.  Of  this  kind  were  all  civil  actions  among  the 
ancient  Romans;  namely,  fuch  as  arofe  from  laws,  decrees  of  the 
fenate,  and  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  ;  whereas  aElions  granted  by 
the  prastor  ceafed  within  the  year.  We  have  alfo  perpetual  and 
temporary  aElions  now  in  England  ;  all  being  perpetual,  which  are 
not  exprefsly  limited. 

A  real  aEtion  may  be  preferibed  againfl  in  five  years  after  a  fine 
levied,  or  recovery  fuffered.  Writs  of  formedon  for  any  title  to 
lands  in  being,  mud  be  fued  out  within  twenty  years.  AElions  of 
debt,  account,  detinue,  trover,  and  trepafs,  are  to  be  brought 
within  fix  years  ;  of  affault  and  battery,  within  four  years  ;  and  of 
flander  within  tw'o  years,  after  caufe  of  aElion ,  and  not  afterwards. 
However,  it  ought  to  beobferved,  that  the  rights  of  aElion  in  thefe 
cafes  is  faved  to  infants,  femes  covert,  and  perfons  in  prifon,  or  be¬ 
yond  fea,  Sec.  fo  as  they  commence  their  fuits  within  the  time  li¬ 
mited  after  their  imperfections  are  removed; 

AEtions  may  be  brought  againfl  all  perfons  whatever;  but  thofe 
who  are  attainted  of  high  treafon  or  felony,  or  outlawed  or  excom¬ 
municated  perfons,  &c.  cannot  bring  any  aElion,  till  pardoned,  ab- 
folved,  &c.  A  feme  covert  mufl  fue  with  her  huffiand,  and  infants 
by  their  guardians. 

Action  upon  the.  cafe,  a  general  aElion  which  lies  for  the  redrefs 
of  wrongs  and  injuries  done  without  force,  and  which,  by  law,  are 
not  provided  againfl. 

This  at  prelent  is  the  mod  frequent  of  all  aElions,  being  brought 
in  all  cafes  where  no  certain  form  has  been  eftablifhed  ;  and  the  rea- 
lun  why  it  is  called  an  aElion  upon  the  cafe,  is  becaufe  the  whole 
caufe  or  cafe  is  fet  forth  in  the  writ.  It  may  be  brought  as  well 
where  there  is  another  aElion ,  as  where  no  other  lies. 

>  Action  upon  the  cafe  for  words ,  is  brought  where  a  perfon  is  in-  ' 
jured  in  his  reputation,;  and  for  words  which  affeCl  the  life,  office, 
trade,  Sec.  or  tend  to  the,  lofs  of  preferment  in  marriage,  or  other- 
wife;  or  to  the  difinheritance  or  other  damage  of  a  perfon.  I 

Action,  prejudiced,  otherwife  called  preparatory,  orje  which  arifes 
from  fome  doubt  in  the  principal;  as  where  one  fues  his  younger 
brother  for  lands  delcendcd  from  the  father,  on  which  it  is  objected  I 


to  him  that  he  is  a  bafiard  :  here  this  point  of  baflardy  is  to  be  firft 
tried  or  adjudged  before  the  principal  caufe  can  proceed. 

Action  of  a  writ,  is  when  a  perfon  pleads  fome  matter,  by 
which  is  fhewn,  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  caufe  to  have  the  writ 
brought,  though,  perhaps,  he  may  have  another  writ  for  the  fame 
matter.  It  is  hence  called  a  plea  to  the  aElion  of  the  writ,  in  con- 
tradiftindlion  from  a  plea  to  the  aElion. 

Action,  among  merchants,  is  ufed  to  denote  moveable  effects : 
thus  we  fay,  the  creditors  of  a  merchant  have  feized  on  all  his 
aElions,  i.  e.  taken  pofleffion  of  all  his  adlive  debts. 

Action,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  ufed  abroad  for  a  certain  part 
or  ffiare  of  a  public  company’s  capital  flock.  Thus  if  a  company 
has  400,000  livres  capital  flock,  this  may  be  divided  into  400 
adlions,  each  confiding  of  1 000  livres.  Hence  a  man  is  faid  to 
have  two,  four,  Sec.  aElions ,  according  as  he  has  the  property  of 
two,  four,  &c.  thoufand  livres,  capital  flock. — In  this  (enie  aElibn 
denotes  an  obligation,  or  inftrument  which  the  diredtors  of  fuch 
companies  deliver  to  thofe  who  pay  money  into  their  flock.  See 
the  articles  Bank  and  Actionary. 

To  melt  or  liquidate  an  aElion,  is  to  fell  or  turn  it  into  money. 
To  feed  an  adlion,  is  to  pay,  cxadlly  when  they  become  due,  the  fe¬ 
veral  dims  fubferibed  to  the  dock  of  the  company,  according  to  the, 
feveral  orders  of  council  made  for  the  creation  cf  the  new  aElions. 

The  transferring  of  aElions  abroad  is  performed  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  docks  are  with  us. 

ACTIONABLE,  that  which  fubjedls  a  perfon  to  an  adlion. 

ACTIONARY,  or  Action  ist,  the  proprietor  of  an  aElion,  or 
of  a  fiiare  in  the  foreign  funds,  or  capital  flock  of  a  company. 

ACTIVE,  actious,  an  epithet  applied  to  that  body  or  power 
which  communicates  motion  to  another  ;  and,  in  this  acceptation, 
the  term  aftive  is  oppofctl  to  paffive,  T  bus  we  fay,  aElive  caufesf 
aElive  principles,  Sec. 

The  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  {hews,, 
mud  be  always  decreafing  in  virtue  of  the  vis  inertise,  Sec.  So  that 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  certain  aElive  principles  to  recruit  it :  fuch  he 
takes  the  caufe  of  gravity  to  be,  and  the  caufe  of  fermentation.  Ad¬ 
ding  that  we  fee  but  litfle  motion  in  the  univerfe,  except  what  is 
owing  to  thefe  aElive  principles. 

Active,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  fuch  wordsas  exprefs  adlion; 
and  is  therefore  oppofed  to  paffive.  Thus  vve  fay,  a  verb  aEtive,  a 
conjugation  aElive,  Sec.  or  an  aEtive  principle. 

The  aElive  performs  the  aElion,  as  the  padivc  receives  it.  In  all 
modern  languages,  the  padive  voice  is  expreded  by  the  particle  pad: 
joined  to  an  auxiliary  verb,  as,  1  am  loved :  but  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  the  aElive  and  paffive  voice  have  each  their  diftindt 
terminations  in  the  different  moods  and  tenfes. 

Active  verbs  are  fuch  as  do  not  only  fignify  doing,  or  adling, 
but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  the  adlion 
or  impreffion. — Thus,  to  love,  to  teach ,  are  verbs  aElive ;  as  we  fay, 
to  love  a  thing,  to  teach  a  man. 

Some  grammarians  make  three  kinds  of  verbs  aElive ;  the  trqn - 
ftive,  refeEled,  and  reciprocal. 

Active  power,  in  metaphyfics,  is  the  power  of  executing  any 
work  or  labour;  in  contradidindlion  to  fpeculative  powers,  fuch  as 
feeing,  hearing,  remembering,  judging,  rcafoning,  and  the  like. 

Active  principles,  in  chemiftry,  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  to  adfc 
without  any  affiftance  from  others ;  as  mercury,  fulphur,  See. — • 
M.  Homberg,  and  fome  late  chemifts  .after  him,  make  only  one 
aElive  principle,  viz.  fulphur,  or  fire,  which  they  take  to  fie  the 
fource  or  principle  of  all  the  motion  and  adlion  of  the  univerfe. 

ACTIVITY,  in  general,  denotes  the  power  of  adling,  or  the 
adtive  faculty.  See  the  above  article  Active. 

Sphere  of  Activity,  the  whole  fpace  in  which  the  virtue,  power, 
or  influence  of  any  objedl  is  exerted. 

ACTIUS,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Apollo,  from  Adlium, 
where  he  was  worfhipped,. 

ACTON,  a  town  near  London,  where  is  a  well  that  affords  a 
purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pungency  of  it’s  fait.  This 
water  is  whitifh,  to  the  tafte  fvveetilh,  and  has  a  mixture  of  bitter 
like  the  Epfom,  though  the  fait  of  it  is  not  quite  fo  foft  as  that  of 
the  Epfom,  and  is  more  calcareous  and  more  nitrous. 

ACTOR,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  performs  fomething. 

Actor,  in  the  drama,  is  a  perfon  who  reprefents  fome  part  or  cha- 
radler  upon  the  theatre.  The  drama  in  it’s  original  only  confided 
of  a  limple  chorus,  who  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  fo  that 
the  primitive  aElors  were  only  fingers  and  muficians.  Thefpis  was 
the  firli  who  introduced  a  perfona  or  aElor,  to  eafe  the  chorus  by  re¬ 
citing  the  adventures  of  fome  of  their  heroes.  iEfchylus  introduced 
a  fecond,  and  changed  the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues.  Sopho¬ 
cles  added  a  third,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  variety  of  incidents  in  a 
more  natural  manner.  And  here  the  Greeks  flopped  ;  at  lead  we 
do  not  find,  in  any  of  .their  tragedies,  above  three  perfons  in  the  fame 
feene,  though,  in  their  comedies,  they  took  a  greater  liberty.  The 
ancient  aElors  were  mafked,  which  mud  have  been  a  great  difadvan- 
tage  to  their  action,  as  thqy  were  thereby  deprived  of  all  the  variety 
of  exprenion  the  countenance  is  capable  of.  AElors  were  as  much 
honoured  at  Athens,  as  they  were  defpifed  at  Rome.  The  French 
have,  in  this  particular,  adopted  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Engliih  that  of  the  Athenians. 

Actor,  among  civilians,  the  prodlor  or  advocate  in  civil  courts  or 
caufes.  I 

ACTORUM  tabula,  in  Roman  antiquity,  tables  coptrivcd  by 
Servius  Tullius,  for  regidering  the  births  of  children. 

ACTRESS,  a  woman  who  performs  any  thing. 

Actress  alio  denotes  a  female  who  plays  on  the  ftage.  Women 
adlors  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among  whom  men  always 
performed  the  part  of  women  ;  and.  hence  one  reafon  for  their  tiling 
mafks. 

ACTUAL, 
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ACTUAL,  fomething  that  is  real  and  efte&ive,  or  that  exiits 
truly  and  abfolutejy.  In  philofophy,  we  fay  uttual  heat  or  cold  ;  in 
oppolition  to  virtual  or  potential.  In  theology,  we  fay,  afiual grace, 
in  oppolition  to  habitual  grace.  So  alfo  actual  fin  is  ufed  in  oppo¬ 
lition  to  original  iin.  ‘ 

Actual  tin  is  that  committed  knowingly,  by  a  perfon  arrived  at 
years  ot  difcretion.  Original  tin  is  that  we  inherit  by  defcent,  beino- 
naturally  ingendcred  of  the  offspring  of  Adam.  See  the  ninth  ar“ 
tide  ot  the  church  of  England.  In  medicinal  language,  actual  is  op- 
pofed  to  potential,  and  is  applied  to  any  thing  endued  with  a  quality 
which  operates  by  an  immediate  power  inherent  in  it.  Boiling  wa¬ 
ter  is  actually  hot,  and  brandy  is  potentially  hot. 

ACTUARIvE  naves,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  Ihips  thus  denominat¬ 
ed,  as  being  peculiarly  contrived  for  fwiftnefs  and  expedition  ;  they 
anfwer  to  what  the  French  called  brigantines.  1 

ACTUARY,  or  Actuarius,  a  notary  or  officer  appointed  to 
write  the  ads  or  proceedings  of  a  court,  or  the  like.  •  In  the  eaffern 
empire,  the  afturii  were  properly  officers  who  kept  the  military  ac¬ 
counts,  received  the  corn  from  the  fuf cep  tores,  or  ftore-keepers,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  foldiers. 

ACTUATE,  to  bring  into  aft,  to  put  a  thing  in  motion,  or  to 
ftir  up  a  perfon  to  aftion,  to  (Emulate,  quicken,  &c. 

AC  1  UA  i  IO,  a&uation,  the  change  wrought  on  a  medicine,  or 
any  thing  elfe  taken  into  the  body,  by  the  vital  heat,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  a£I,  and  have  it’s  effedL 

„  ACTUS,  in  ancient  architedlure,  a  meafure  in  length  equal  to 
T20  Roman  feet.  In  ancient  agriculture,  the  word  (Tgnihed  the 
length  of  one  furrow,  or  thedirtance  a  plough  goes  before  it  turns. 

Actus  minimus,  was  a  quantity  of  land  120  feet  in  length,  and 
four  in  breadth.  a 

Actus  major,  or  Actus  quadratus,  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
fquare  form,  whofe  fide  was  equal  to  120  feet,  equal  to  half  the  ju- 
gerum.  This  was  alfo  denominated  modius,  and  tnina. 

Actus  intervicenalis,  implied  a  fpace  of  ground  four  feet  in 
breadth,  left  between  the  lands  as  a  path  or  way. 

ACUANITES,  in  ecclefiafttcal  hiffory,  is  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Manichees.  See  the  article  Manichees. 

ACUBENE,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  ffar  in  the 
fouthern  claw  of  Cancer. 

ACUHYA  I  LI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  very  large  ferpent  in 
America,  of  a  poifonous  quality,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name 
of  cucurucu ,  or  curucuca. 

ACUI  1  IO,  in  phyfic,  fharpening  an  acid  medicine  by  adding 
more  acid,  or  by  increafing  the  force  of  a  medicine  by  adding  fome¬ 
thing  of  the  fame  fort. 

ACUITION,  in  grammar  and  profody.  See  Acutitiom. 

ACULEATE,  fomething  that  has  prickles.  Naturalifts  divide 
fifties  into  thofe  with  aculeated  and  non -aculeated  fins. 

^ ^  US  us ,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  I  > 

fugnitius  marinus  longus,  a  fmall  prickly  fi(h  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas. 

ACULEA,  in  botany,  the  fpines  or  prickles  found  upon  feveral 
objedts  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

ACULEOSA.  The  carduus  polyacanthus  is  fo  called. 

ACULER,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a  horfe,  when,  in  working 
tipon  volts,  he  does  not  go  far  enough  forward  at  every  motion,  bv 
which  means  his  Ihoulders  take  up  too  little  ground,  and  his  croup 
conies  too  near  the  center  ot  the  volt, 

ACUMEN,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  ufed  to  fignify  a  found  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  intention,  or  railing  of  the  voice.  Acumen  differs  from 
intention,  as  the  efftff  from  the  caufe. 

ACUMINA,  in  antiquity,  denoted  a  kind  of  military  omen,  or  j 
aufpice,  luppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  points  or  edges  of  I 
darts,  javelins,  fwords,  or  other  weapons,  viz.  by  examining  whether 
they  were  bright  or  folid,  blunted  or  (harp. 

_  ACUPUNCTURE,  or  AcuputiClurat'ion,  a  method  of  curing  many 
difeafes  by  pricking  fevenl  parts  of  the  body  with  a  needle,  or  fuch- 
like  inftrument.  This  is  continually  pradifed  by  the  Chinefe  and 
Japanefe,  and  other  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  fome- 
times  alfo  find  mention  of  an  acupuntture  pradifed  in  Europe,  and 
with  good  fucceft,  particularly  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophthalmia  and 
hypopyon.  M.  Ten  Ryne  was  an  cye-witnefs  of  the  life  of  this  punc¬ 
ture  on  a  foldier,  who  being  affli&ed  with  violent  diforders  of  the 
ftomach,  and  frequent  vomitings  at  fea,  fuddenly  relieved  himfelf  by 
pricking  a  thumb’s  breadth  into  four  different  places  about  the  region 
of  the  pylorus.  b 

Surgeons  are  furniftied  with  images,  whereon  all  the  places  of  the 
body  proper  (or  the  needle  are  defigned  by  marks. 

ACURON,  a  name  of  the  alifma,  or  water-plantain. 

ACUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  ®f  two  different  fpecies  of  fifhes, 
one  called,  in  Engliftj,  the  needle  or  tobacco-pipe  fifti,  and  the  other 
the  gar  fifli.  The  former  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  but 
not  thicker  than  a  man’s  finger.  It  has  two  very  fmall  fins  near  the 
gills,  and  another  on  the  back.  The  latter,  often  called  the  acus  of 
Oppian,  is  alfo  long  and  (lender,  and  the  back  of  a  bluifti  green 
colour.  The  under  mandible  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and  both 
furnilhed  with  (harp  teeth.  See  plate  I.  fig.  14,  15. 

Bellonius  has  deferibed  another  fpecies  of  this  fifti,  which  is  fcaly, 
and  has  broader  teeth,  and  is  confiderablv  larger  than  the  common 
one,  which  either  has  no  feales,  or  extremely  minute  ones.  It’s 
dotted  line  on  the  back  is  faid  to  be  a  fingle  row  of  feales,  and  fome 
authors  affirm,  that  the  fifh  has  no  other.  See  Lacertus. 

Acus  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a  fmall  eel  caught  in  the 
fands,  called  the  fand-ccl. 

Acus  likewife  fignifies  chaff. 

Acus  pajloiis,  a  name  of  th efcandix,  or  (hepherd’s  needle. 

Acus  mofehata,  that  is,  geranium  mojehatum. 

ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  terminate  in  a  fharp 
point  or  edge:  and  in  this  lenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  obtufe . 
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Ac  ut h  Angie,  in  geometry,  is  that  which 
See.  t no  article  Angle. 


is  lefs  than  a  right  angle. 


Acute-angled  Scdhsn  of  a  Cone,  among  the  ancients,  fignified 
an  eiliphs  formed  by  a  phne  cutting  an  acute- angled  cone  But 
Apollonius  domonftrated  that  fuch  a  lccfion  might ‘be  made  in  any 
cone  w  hatever.  J 

Acu  te,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  or  tone  that  is  fharp  or 
high  in  companion  of  tome  other  tone.  In  this  fenfe,  acute  ftands 
oppoled  to  grave. 

Acute  Accent.  See  the  article  Accent,  and  Syftem  of  Gram¬ 
mar,  for  information. 

Acute  Djeaje,  among  phyficiam,  is  that  which  moves  with  ve- 
ocity  to  a  cribs,  and  is  attended  with  danger  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  acute 
nanus  oppoled  to  chronical. 

ACUTELLA,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  the 
common  anonis,  or  reft  harrow  •  a  fmall  prickly  plant,  with  red  or 

W  AhrVeiS’  ,anc^  Pamoi,s  f°r  ’t>s  fpreaefi  tig  and  tough  root. 

ACU  I  IA  I  OK,  a  term  ufed  m  barbarous  ages  to  denote  a  perfon 
that  whets  or  grinds  cutting  inftnimeuts. 

Acutiatores  were  employed  in  the  ancient  armies,  as  a  kind  of 
fmiths,  lor  whetting  or  keeping  the  arms  (harp. 

ACU  I  I  LION  fignifies  Iharpeiiing' 

r  ,U1 1  riON’  *n  8ra!n  denotes  tite  pronouncing  or  marking  a 
lyllable  with  an  acute  accent. 

ACYROLOCrIA  deootespn  improper  acceptation  or  expreffion, 
whereby  a  word  or  phrafe  is  ufed  in  fome  oblcure  or  oblique  knfe, 
hardly  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  language. 

The  acyrologia  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  catachrefis. 

AD,  in  grammar,  a  Latin  prepolition,  exprefting  the  relation  one 
thing  bears  to  another.  It  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  compofition  of 
Cng.ilh  and  French  words,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Latin. 

Ad  befias,  in  antiquity,  is  underftood  of  a  kind  of  punifhment  of 
criminals,  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  bcafts. 

Ad  extra,  a  term  ufed  by  fchool  divines,  to  exprefs  the  eternal 
operations  ol  the  Godhead  Creation,  prefervation,  regeneration, 
converhon,  renovation,  &c.  are  actions  of  God  ad  extra. 
r/SP  i-n,rai  denotes  thofe  a6ls  of  the  Divine  Beino,  whofe  term  and 
eftedt  is  within  his  own  -  eflence.  in  which  fenfe,  this  expreffion 
ftands  oppofed  to  the  former. 

^  hommem,  in  logic,  fignifies  a  kind  of  argument  deduced  from 
the  belief  or  principles  of  thofe  we  argue  with,  and  which  of  confe- 
quence  muff  be  conclufive  to  them,  though  otherwife  difbelieved 
by  .  b*s  is  called  argumentum  ad  hominem  by  the  fchoolmen. 

D  >s  u*ech  in  general,  for  whatever  is  left  to  difcretion : 

and  in  like  manner,  in  mufic,  for  fe  place,  at  dferetior. 

Ad  ludos,  a  lenience  among  the  Romans,  whereby  criminals  were 
condemned  to  entertain  the  people,  and  at  tjie  fame  time  to  execute 
ju  It  ice  on  themfelves,  either  by  fighting  with  beafts,  ot  with  each 
other  in  an  open  pit. 

Ad  metal/a,  in  antiquity,  was  the  punifhment  of  being  doomed  to 
work  in  the  mines.  Such  criminals  were  ftyled  metallic!.  Our  fre¬ 
quent  executions  being  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
as  to  thole  of  found  policy,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  puniftimentsTmi- 
lar  to  that  fpecified  in  this  article  coUd  be  fubilituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Ad  quiddities,  among  fchoolmen,  include  the  relations,  ana!  gies* 
agreements,  disagreements,  fimilitud.es,  and  diffimilhudes  of  things.' 

Ad  valorem  ii a  term  ufed  in  commerce,  in  fpeakingof  the  duties 
or  cuftqms  paid  for  certain  comm  dities  ;  fome  things  are -rated  by 
the  weight,  meafure,.  (ale,  Sic.  others  pay  ad  valorem,  according  to 
the  value  or  wftftli  Iwbrn  to  by  the  owner  «f  goods. 

A.DMG1t’ra  pr0mb;  orP°Pu!ai‘  lentc nee,  containing  fome- re¬ 
markable  oblervation. 

Erafmus  has  made  a  very  large  aficl  valuable  colledion  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  adages;  and  Mr.  Ray  has  done  the  fame  with 
regard  to  the  Englifh. 

ADAGIO,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  firft  and  floweft  of  the  four 
principal  degrees  of  tune  eftabiifhed  in  die  Italian  mulic.  When  it 
is  repeated,  it  fignifies  dill  (lower  time.  Ufed  fubftantivcly,  it  de¬ 
notes  a  How  movement. 

ADAL,  according  to  Paracelfus,  is  the  part  of  plants  in  which 
the  medicinal  virtue  conhfts,  or  the  pure  and  aclive  parts  feparate 
from  the  impure  and  inert. 

ADALIDES,  in  theSpanifh  policy,  are  officers  of  juftice  in  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  ihe  military. 

The  Adahdes,  in  the  laws  oi  king  Alphonfus,  are  fpoken  of  as 
officers  appointed  to  guide  and  dired  the  marching  of  the  forces  in 
time  of  war;  they  are  alfo  a  fort  of  judges,  who  take  cogmfance 
of  differences  ariling  upon  excurlions,  the  diffnbution  of  plunder, 
and  the  like.  1  ’  ■  -  r  » 

a  naiTieg*ven  b.V  fome  naturalifts  to  the  diamond- 
which  fee.  Adamant  is  alfo  uled  for  a  fpecies  of  iron,  denoting  the 
harder,  or  b>gheft  tempered  part  thereof,  fumetimes  called  the  ada¬ 
mantine  part  of  it ;  and  the  term  adamant  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
loadltone,  or  magnet. 

ADAMANTII,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiffory,  a  name  given  bv  fome 
chnltian  writers,  to  the  followers  of  Origen,  furnamed  Adamantius, 
becaufe  of  his  unwearied  pains  in  reading  and  writing,  or  the 
ftrength  and  aentenefs  of  his  realoning. 

ADAMAS,  in  aftrology,  a  name  given  to  the  moon. 

ADAMI  pomurn,  Adam’s  apple  ;  in  anatomy,  a  protuberance  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat. 

Adami  pomum,.  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fruit,  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy,  refemblinga  lemon. 

ADAMIC  Earth,  cahed  alfo  terra  zoica,  rubella,  and  lutum,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  fait,  glutinous,  fat,  ana  mucilaginous  fubftance  re- 
fembung  a  jelly,  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  This  is  taken  by 
fome  for  the  adamah,  or  ruddy  earth,  of  which  the  firft  man  was 

formed. 


ADAMITES, 
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ADAMITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  firft  patriarchs,  being  the  Ions  or  defeertdants  of  Adam 
by  Seth. 

Adamites,  the  name  of  a  fe&  of  ancient  heretics,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Bajtlidians  and  Carpocratians. 

According  to  Epiphanius,  they  were  called  Adamites ,  from  their 
pretending  to  be  re-eilablilhed  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  and  to  be 
fuch  as  Adam  was  at  the  moment  of  his  creation,  whence  they  ought 
to  imitate  him  in  his  nakednefst  They  maintained  that  the  con¬ 
jugal  union  would  never  have  taken  place  upon  earth,  had  fin  been 
unknown  ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  enjoying  women  in  common, 
was  one  of  the  rights  which  flowed  from  their  eftablifhment  in  ori¬ 
ginal  purity. 

This  feil  did  not  at  firft  laft  long,  but  was  revived  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  one  Tandamus,  or  Tanchelin,  who  propagated  his  errors 
at  Antwerp  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  He  was  conftantly  attended 
by  3000  of  his  profligate  followers  in  arms.  His  fed!  did  not  how¬ 
ever  continue  long  after  his  death  ;  but  another  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Turlupins,  in  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  where  they  are  {aid  to 
have  committed  the  mod  brutal  actions  in  open  day.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  fe£t,  we  are  told,  ftarted  up 
afrefh  in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  under  Picard,  their  leader,  who 
pretended  to  re-eftablifh  the  law  of  nature,  which,  according  to  him, 
confided  in  a  community  of  women,  and  nakednefs.  Thefe  lafl 
walked  naked  in  the  public  places,  whereas  the  former  only  put  off 
their  cloaths  io  their  affemblies. 

M.  Beanfobre  has  however  ihewn,  that  the  Adamitifm,  i.  e.  the  na¬ 
kednefs  of  thefe  people,  is  a  mere  calumny,  forged  by  their  ad  verfaries, 
the  Calixiines  and  Papiffs,  at  the  time  when  the  Vaudois  firft  fhevVed 
themfelves  in  that  country.  Jovet  and  Moreri  fpeak  of  Adamites  in 
England ;  and  indeed  the  Romajnifls  and  Preformed  mutually  re¬ 
proach  eacli  other  with  having  among  them  fome  of  this  fedt. 

ADAMITUM,  and  Adamita.  The hardeft  white  (tones, which 
Paracelfus  fays  area  fpecies  of  tartar,  are  called  Adamitum;  and 
(tones  in  the  bladder  are  called  Adamita. 

ADAMUS,  Adam,  in  alchemy,  fignifies  the  philofopher’s  (tone. 

ADANSON I A,  Ethiopian  fotu-gourd,  monkies  bread,  or  Afri¬ 
can  calabafh-tree,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  faid  to  be  the  coarfeft  ve¬ 
getable  production  hitherto  known.  The  baobab  is  the  only  fpecies 
we  have  any  account  of.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  kidney-fhaped, 
and  rather  bony. 

ADAPTERS,  or  Adopters,  among  chemifts,  are  veffels  in  the 
form  of  hollow  globes,  havirg  two  mouths  or  apertures  diametrically 
oppofite  to  each  other;  one  of  which  admits  the  neck  ot  the  retort, 
and  the  other  is  received,  either  by  the  mouth  of  another  adapter ,  or 
into  the  mouth  of  the  receiver. 

ADAR,  the  name  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  and 
the  fixth  of  the  civil  year  among  the  Hebrews.  It  confifts  of  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  anfwers  to  the  latter  end  of  our  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March. 

ADARCE,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  faltifh  concretion, 
found  on  reeds,  grals,  Sec.  in  the  marfhes  of  Galatia.  It’s  fubftance 
is  lax  and  porous,  like  that  of  the  baftard  fpunge,  and  is  confidered 
as  a  deterfive,  and  proper  for  diffrpating  tetters,  freckles,  and  other 
cutaneous  blemifhes,  being,  on  the  whole,  of  an  acrimonious  qua¬ 
lity. 

ADARCON,  a  Jewifti  cold  coin,  worth  about  fifteen  (hillings 
fieri  ing. 

ADARIGES,  a  medical  term  for  fal  ammoniac. 

ADARME,  in  commerce,  a  final!  Spanifh  weight,  ufed  at 
Bu?nos  Ayres,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  nearly  equal  to 
«5ur  dram. 

ADARNECH,  orpiment. 

ADARTICULATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  anatonaifts,  to 
denote  that  fpecies  of  articultation,  generally  called  arthrodia.  See 
the  articles  Arthrodia  and  Diarthrosis. 

ADATIS,  or  AdataIs,  a  name  given  to  the  muflins  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  fined  are  thofe  of  Bengal,  of  which 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters  broad. 

ADCHER,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna  and  Serapion  to  the 
jecenanth ,  or  camel’s  hair. 

The  Arabians,  however,  have  not  confined  this  word  to  the 
/ ccenanth  alone,  but  exprefs  by  it  all  kinds  of  rujhes. 

ADCORDABILES  Denarii,  an  ancient  law  term,  denoting 
money  paid  by  the  vaffd  to  his  lord,  in  the  nature  of  a  fine,  on 
felling  or  exchanging  a  feud. 

ADCRESCENTES,  &  kind  of  ancient  Roman  foldiery,  entered 
in  the  army,  but  not  yet  put  on  duty:  they  fumifl?ed  recruits  for 
the  (landing  armies. 

ADDACE,  the  African  name  for  the  common  antelope.  See  the 
article  Gaze/lla. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  phyficians  todeferibe  a 
greedinefs  in  childreo,  whereby  they  load  themfelves  with  new 
food,  before  the  old  is  digefted. 

ADDER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  venomous  reptile  of  the  ferpent 
kind,  ufualled  called  a  Viper,  which  fee. 

Adder,  Sea,  a  fpecies  of  Jyngnathus ,  having  a  round  body,  and 
no  pedloral,  or  tail  fins. 

Adder  Bolts.  See  Dragon  Flies  for  explanation. 

Adder ~fu ng .  Cattle  arc  faid  to  be  adder-flung,  when  their 
ydders  are  bit  by  the  odder,  or  the  hedge-hog,  See.  The  general 
method  of  curing  this  is  by  an  ointment,  compounded  of  dragon’s- 
blood,  barley-meal,  and  the  white  of  eggs. 

Adder’s  Tongue,  in  botany,  fo  called  either  from  it’s  refemb- 
ling,  or  it’s  curing  the  bite  of  a  viper:  it  is  more  generally  named 
ophiogl'jJJiim. 

This  plant  hath  only  one  leaf,  with  a  (lender  ftalk  arifing  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the  edges,  and  fuppofed  to  relemble 


I  the  tongue  of  a  ferpent.  It  grows  in  wet  meadows.  The  leaf 
is  thick,  of  a  frefli  green  colour,  and  juicy.  The  feed  is  in  a  green 
fpike.  It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  bell  vulnerary  herbs  this  country 
produces;  and  much  ufed  by  the  common  people,  who  give  i.trs 
juice  internally,  and  ule  the  heib  bruiftd,  or  an  ointment  prepared 
from  it,  with  lard,  or  May  hmter,  externally,  at  t fie  fame  time. 
Farriers,  See.  prepare  an  ointment  of  this  herb,  which  they  apply 
as  a  remedy  againft  the  bite  of  venomous  bealts. 

The  adder's  tongue,  or  adder  s-grafs,  is  a  fpring  plant,  and  only 
to  be  found  in  April  and  May, 

Adder  s  bVort,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Bistort 
ADDEXTRATORES,  or  AddkxtratArii,  the  pope’s  mitre- 
bearers  ;  fo  called,  it  is  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their  walking  at 
the  pope’s  right  hand,  when  he  rides  to  vifit  the  churches. 

ADDICE,  or  Adze,  a  kind  of  crooked  ax,  much  ufed  by  ftiip- 
wrights,  coopers,  Sec. 

ADDIC  I  I,  in  the  Roman  law,  infoivent  perfons, 

ADDIC  1  IO,  Addiction,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a 
transferring,  or  making  over  goods,  See.  to  another,  either  by  fale, 
or  the  fentence  of  a  court  of  judicature.  The  word  is  formed 
from  addico,  one  of  the  expreflions  lift'd  by  the  Roman  judges,  when 
they  allowed  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  or  perion  oh  whom  judg¬ 
ment  had  pafled.  Hence  the  goods,  thus  adjudged  by  the  prsetor, 
were  called  bona  addifia;  and  the  debtors,  who  were  delivered  up 
in  the  fame  manner  to  their  creditors,  fervi  add'ttti.  A  thing  ad¬ 
judged  to  a  perfon  for  a  certain  price,  unlefs,  in  a  limited  time, 
the  owner,  or  fome  other  perfon,  gave  more  lor  it,  was  called  ad- 
di£lio  in  diem. 

ADDITAMENT,  fomething  added  to  another.  Thus  phyfi¬ 
cians  call  thofe  ingredients  additaments ,  which  are  fupeiadded  to  a 
medicine  already  compounded. 

ADDITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  uniting  feveral 
things  together,  or  adding  one  thing  to  another.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  tiling  added  with  itfelf. 

Addition,  in  arithmetic,  algebra.  Sec.  See  fvfiems  of  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Algebra. 

Additions  of  place,  are,  of  Woodftock,  of  Dale,  of  Thorp,  Sec. 
Where  a  man  hath  houfhould  in  two  places,  he  is  underftood  to 
dwell  in  both  ;  fo  that  his  addition  in  either  may  fuffice. 

Knave  was  anciently  a  regular  addition.  If  one  be  the  degree  of 
a  duke,  earl,  &c.  he  fliall  have  the  addition  of  the  moft  worthy 
dignity.  2  Inft.  669.  Such  titles,  however,  are  not  properly  ad¬ 
ditions,  but  names  of  dignity. 

Additions  of  myjlery  are  taken  from  the  party’s  occupation,  fuch  as 
printer,  ferivener,  painter,  mafon,  See.  SeeCHopcHURCH. 

Additions  of  degrees,  are  thofe  we  call  names  of  dignity  ;  as  knight, 
lord,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke. 

Additions  of  eflate,  or  quality,  are  yeoman,  gentleman,  efquire,&c. 

ADDITIONAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fomething  added 
to  the  ufual  fum,  or  quantity  before. 

Additional  rtor,  in  commerce,  fignify  thofe  duties  which 
are  charged  upon  certain  commodities,  over-and-above  what  they 
ufed  formerly  to  pay. 

ADDITIVE,  fomething  to  be  added.  Mathematicians  fpeak 
of  additive  ratios  ;  aftronomers  of  additive  equations,  See. 

Some  writers  life  additive  ratio  for  that  whofe  terms  are  difpofed 
t.o  addition,  that  is,  to  compofition,*  in  oppofition  to  fubtra&ive  nt- 
tio,  whofe  terms  are  difpofed  to  JubtraBion,  i.  e.  to  divifion. 

Suppofc  the  line  a  c  divided  in  the  point  b  an:l  x. 

a  b  x  e 


the  ratio  between  ab  and  bx  is  additive ,  becaufe  the  terms  a  b  and 
bx  cornpofe  ihe  whole  ax.  But  the  ratio  between  ax  and  bx  differ 
by  the  line  a  b. 

Additive  equations,  in  aftronomy,  thofe  which  are  to  be  added 
to  the  fun’s  mean  anomaly,  in  order  to  find  the  true  one. 

ADDRESS,  a  term  ufed  in  general  to  exprefs  ihe  (kill  and  pro¬ 
priety  with  which  an  affair  is  conducted  or  managed. 

Address,  in  a  particular  acceptation,  is  a  difeourfe  prefented  to 
the  king,  generally  by  way  of  congratulation,  petition,  or  remon- 
ftrance,  by  a  conliderable  body  of  his  fubje&s.— Parliamentary  W- 
dreffes  were  firft  fet  on  foot  under  the  adminiftration  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Address,  in  commerce,  is  the  dire&ion  written  on  the  back  of 
a  letter  or  packet,  containing  the  name,  quality,  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  with  the  name  of  the 
province,  city,  or  place  where  the  party  refides. 

ADDUCENT  muffles,  of  Addlctqrs,  are  thofe  which  bring 
forward,  clofe,  or  draw  together  the  parts  of  the  body  whereto  they 
are  annexed.  See  Syftem  of  Anatom  y. 

ADDUCTION,  in  anatomy,  the  a£lion  of  the  adduftors,  or 
adducent  mufcles. 

ADEB,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  large  Egyptian  weight, 
ufed  principally  for  rice,  and  confiding  of  210  okes,  each  of  three 
rotolos,  a  weight  of  about  two  drams  lefs  than  the  Englifh  pound ; 
but  at  Rofetta  th eadeb  is  only  150  okes. 

ADEC,  four  milk. 

ADECTOS,  the  name  of  a  medicine  that  allays  the  fenfe  of 
pain,  or  the  uneafinefs  created  by  ftimulants, 

ADEL -fijh,  called  by  fome  the  lavaretus ,  or  albula  nobilis.  Au¬ 
thors  generally  treat  thefe  as  two  different  kinds  of  fill)  ;  but  Anedi 
fays,  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  deferibes  them  by  the  name 
of  the  corcgonus ,  with  the  upper  jaw  flat,  and  longer  than  theolher; 
and  with  fourteen  rays  of  the  back  fin. 

ADELLA,  or  Adena,  the  Italian  name  of  a  fifli,  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  river  Po,  in  Italy.  It  fometimes  iuereafes  to  the 
weight  of  1000  pounds,  and  is  taken  with  a  hook  of  prodigious 
fize  laftened  to  the  end  of  a  chain;  and  they  are  obliged  to  draw  it 

put 
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out  of  the  water  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  It  differs  from  a  fturgeon 
both  in  being  a  river-fiffi,  and  in  it's  bulk. 

ADELPHIANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£t  of  heretics,  who  al¬ 
ways  fade  1  on  the  labbath-day. 

ADELSQALC,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  the  fervant  of  a 
king.  Among  the  Bavarians  they  appear  to  be  the  fame  as  royal 
thanes  among  the  Saxons,  and  thole  called  in  ancient  charters 
minijlri  regis. 

ADEMPTION,  in  law,  is  the  revocation  of  a  donation  or 
grant,  either  dire&ly  by  a  deed  or  writ,  or  indiredlly,  by  otherwife 
difpofing  of  the  fubjed  of  if.  Thus,  if  A  by  will  gives  his  daugh¬ 
ter  M  ioool.  to  be  hrff  paid  after  his  debts,  befides  a  fhare  out  of 
the  dividend  of  his  eftate  ;  and  afterward,  on  her  marriage,  an 
agreement  be  made  for  what  (he  fheuld  have  out  of  A’s  edate,  that 
it  fhouid  be  only  nool.  which  lhould  be  in  full  of  what  was  in¬ 
tended  thereout ;  this  agreement  is  an  ademption  of  the  legacy. 

ADEN,  a  gland.  S:e  the  article  Gland  u  la.  Aden  lbmetimes 
figniffes  the  fame  as  bubo. 

ADENANTHERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
decandria  monogynia.  The  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves,  and  is  of  a 
campanulated  form.  The  fruit  is  a  long  comprelfed  pod,  in  which 
are  feveral  round  feeds. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
glandular  parts. 

ADENOIDES,  glandulous,  or  of  a  glandular  form ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  Prostatas,  which  fee. 

ADENOLOGY.  Refer  to  the  article  Adenography. 

ADENOS,  a  kind  of  cotton,  otherwife  called  marine  cotton.  It 
comes  from  Aleppo,  by  the  way  of  Marfeiiles,  where  it  pays  20 
per  cent,  duty,  according  to  the  tariff  of  1766.  It’s  valuation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  tariff,  is  7 6  livres  r6  fols. 

ADENOSE  Ahfcejs,  a  term  fometim.es  ufed  for  a  hard  tumour, 
difficult  of  difculfiun,  refembling  a  gland. 

ADEONA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  goddcfs  invoked  by  the 
Romans  when  they  let  out  on  a  journey. 

ADEPHAG1  A,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  gluttony,  to  whom 
the  Sicilians  paid  religious  worfhip. 

AD  EPS,  in  anatomy,  properly  fignifies  the  hard  fat,  or  fuef, 
found  in  the  abdomen,  and  diftinguifhed  from  pinguedo  ;  but  mull 
authors  nfe  the  two  terms  indifferently. 

Fats  taken  freely  as  food  are  difficult  of  digeftion  ;  relax  and 
weaken  the  tone  of  the  ffomach  and  inteftines,  and  are  fuppofed 
likewife  to  render  the  juices  tenacious,  and  to  increafe  the  bile. 

1  he  medical  virtues  of  fat,  as  manifefled  by  experience,  are  fuch 
2s  atife  from  their  ufc  in  external  applications,  for  foftening  and 
fuppling,  for  abating  pains  and  fpafms,  and  for  promoting  ma¬ 
turation.  Thofe  that  arc  principally  ufed  are  the  fat  of  vipers,  hog's 
lard,  and  mutton  fuel. 

ADEPTS,  a  denomination  among  alchemifts,  applied  to  thofe 
who  pretend  to  have  difcovered  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  orUniverfal 
medicine.  The  term  adepts  is  fometimes  more  generally  conferred 
on  thofe  who  are  proficients  in  any  fcience  or  branch  of  learning. 

ADEQTJ  ATE,  fomething  equal  to,  correfponding,  or  co-extentled 
with  another  ;■  and  filling  the  whole  meafure  and  capacity  of  the 
fame.  See  Syftem  of  Logic. 

ADER,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a  very  curious  fhell,  of 
a  fine  fky-blue  colour,  with  yellow  rays,  one  over  another,  towards 
the  bottom.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  three 
twelfths  of  an  inch  broad  ;  is  pointed  at  the  top,  and  has  flight  folds 
near  die  hinge,  where  there  is  alfo  a  final  I  cavity* 

ADES,  or  Hades,  denotes  the  inviliblc  flate.  See  IIrll. 

Ades,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  comprehends  all  thofe  regions 

that  lie  beyond  the  river  Styx,  viz.  Erebus,  Tartarus,  and  Elylium. 

ADESSENARI ANS,  ill  church  hiftory,  a  let  of  chriftians  who 
maintained  the  real  prefence  in  the  eucharift  ;  but  in  a  fenfe  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  what  the  Romifli  church  call  tranfubftantiation. 

ADFECTED  equation  is  that  where  the  unknown  quantity  is 
found  in  two  or  more  different  degrees  or  powers  :  e.  gr.  a3 — px2 
— j— 98 — rrzzsf  and  a4-|-x3 — ig  x  — 49  x — 30-— :s,  are  adfefied 
equations. 

ADI  ILLATION,  a  cuftotn  ufed  among  the  ancient  Goths, 
and  other  northern  nations,  whereby  the  children  of  a  former  mar¬ 
riage  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  of  the  fecond,  &c. 
This  cuftom  is  ft  ill  retained  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  under  the 
title  einkindfchajft,  and  unio  prolium. 

ADHA,  the  name  of  a  feftival  celebrated  by  the  Mahometans  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  Dhoulhegiat,  the  l2thandlaftof  their 
year.  On  this  occafion  thev  fometimes  facrifice  a  camel.  The 
Turks  commonly  call  this  feitivai  the  Great  Bciram. 

ADHATODA,  the  Malabar  nut,  of  which  there  are  two  fpe- 
cies,  viz.  the  adhatoda  Zeylanenfium,  or  common  Malabar  nut  ; 
and  the  adhatoda  Indica,  the  willow-leaved  Malabar  nut,  commonly 
called  the  fnap-tree. — The  virtue  aferibed  to  it  is  to  expel  the 
dtad  foetus,  that  being  the  meaning  of  adhatoda  in  the  Zeylanic 
language. 

ADHESION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the.  (licking  or  ad¬ 
hering  of  two  bodies  together,  either  by  their  own  proper  action, 
or  by  the  comprcllion  of  fome  external  body  or  fluid. — Anatomilts 
often  find,  on  diffedion,  adheftons  of  the  lungs  to  the  (ides  of  the 
thorax,  pleura,  or  diaphragm,  which  occafion  various  diforders. 
We  alfo  read  of  adheftons  of  the  intdlines  ot  the  dura  mater  to  the 
cranium,  of  the  (tone  to  the  bladder,  &c. 

Adhesion,  among  logicians,  denotes  the  maintaining  fome  te¬ 
rn  t,  merely  on  account  of  it’s  f’ippofed  advantage,  without  any  po¬ 
licy  ■  evidence  of  it’s  truth. 

Adhefon ,  or  adherence,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  petfifting  in  a  former 
opinion  or  refolution. 

ADHIL,  the  name  of  a  ffar  upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda, 
under  the  lull  (far  on  her  loot :  it  is  of  the  fixth  niaguitude. 
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.  ADHOA,  ad  oh  a,  adhoamentum,  and  adkogamentum ,  denote  what 
is  otherwife  called  relief  in  the  ancient  cuftoms. 

ADJACENS,  from  ad,  to,  and  jaceo ,  to  lie,  an  epithet  applied 
to  lucli  things  as  adjoin  to,  or  are  hunted  near  each  other. 

ADIANl  HUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  maidenhair.  This  is 
an  evergreen  plant,  with  (lender,  fmooth,  fhining  blackifh  folks, 
producing  no  manileft  flower.  I  he  feeds  are  a  fine  dull,  lying  in 
roundilh  fpecks  about  the  edges  of  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which 
cur!  over  and  cover  them. 

Five  fpecies  of  adianthum  are  noticed  by  botanifls,  viz.  adianthum 
verum  ;  adianthum  Canadenfe  ;  adianthum  nigrum  ;  adianthum  al¬ 
bum  ;  and  adianthum  aureum  ;  but  the  three  firft  only  are  in  general 
ufe  among  us  :  the  third  fupplies  the  u(e  of  them  all.  Thefe  plants, 
as  do  all  of  the  capillary  tribe,  abound  with  a  neutral  faponaceous 
quality,  approaching  to  nitre:  they  give  out,  with  their  mucilage 
all  their  virtue  to  boiling  water. 

The  fyrup  of  maidenhair,  prepared  bv  our  confedioners,  and  cal¬ 
led  by  them  fyrup  of  capillaire,  has  been  long  held  in  efteem  againft 
diforders  of  the  brtaft  ;  (or  promoting  expectoration,  foftening  re¬ 
cent  coughs,  and  allaying  the  tickling  in  the  throat  occafioned  by 
defluxions  of  the  rheum.  Tile  virtue  of  the  maidenhair  is  obtain¬ 
able,  however,  to  much  better  advantage,  by  drinking  an  infufion  of 
the  herb  as  tea,  fweetened  either  with  fugar,  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  liquorice  root.  Seethe  article  Maidenhair. 

ADIAPHORISTS,  a  name  given  in  the  fixteenth  century  to  the 
moderate  Lutherans,  or  thofe  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  Me- 
landhon,  whofe  pacific  difpofition  was  far  from  being  fuitable  to 
the  extreme  vivacity  of  Luther  ;  this  epithet  has,  finceC>i548,  been 
applied  to  thofe  Lutherans,  who  fubferibed  the  interim  publifhed  by 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  at  Auglburgh. 

ADIAPHORUS,  an  appellation  given  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  a  fpirit 
diddled  Irom  tartar,  and  fome  other  vegetable  fubftances.  It  is  faid 
to  be  in  feveral  refpeds  different  from  any  other  fpirit,  and  to  be 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

ADIAPNEUSTIA,  deftdive  perfpiration  from  denfe  pores  ;  or, 
fuppreffed  perfpiration. 

ADIAPTOTOS,  in  medicine,  is  the  name  of  a  remedy  againft 
the  cholic,  made  of  ftone,  parfley,  henbane- feed,  white  pepper,  &c. 
made  into  an  eleCtuary.  The  Greek  word  fignifies  firm. 

ADIAR.HGEA,  in  medicine,  a  total  fuppreflion  of  all  the  necef- 
|  fary  evacuations. 

ADICE,  t/Jtv.yi,  fignifies  a  nettle. 

ADJECTIVE,  in  grammar,  is  a  word  added  to  a  fubflantive,  to 
exprefs  it’s  quality,  &c.  See  Syflem  of  Grammar. 

AD  INQUIRENDUM,  in  aw,  a  judicial  writ,  commanding 
inquiry  to  be  made  of  any  thing  touching  a  catife  depending  in  the 
king’s  court,  for  the  better  execution  of  jullice;  as  of  baflardy, 
bigamy,  or  the  like. 

ADJOINING  is  particularly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  aflociating  of  a 
perfon  to  another;  or  appointing  him  a  colleague.  See  Adjunct. 

ADJOURNMENT,  the  putting  off"  a  court,  or  other  meeting 
till  another  dav. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to ;  and  the  French 
jour,  a  day  ;  q.  d.  to  another  day. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  adjournment  and  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament :  the  former  not  only  being  for  a 
fhorter  time,  bur  alfo  clone  by  the  houfe  itfelf ;  whereas  the  latter  is 
an  ad  of  royal  authority. 

ADIPOSE,  Adiposus,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
belonging  to  the  fat  of  the  body.  It  is  a  term  chiefly  ufed  by  phy- 
ficians  and  anatomifls,  in  wffofe  writings  we  read  of  adipofe  cells, 
adipofe  dudls,  adipoje  membranes,  adipofe  veflels,  Ac. 

ADIPSON,  from  the  privative  a.  and  St-fu,  thirfl ;  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  medicines  adminiflered  for  allaying  thirll.  Hippocrates 
calls  oxymel  by  this  name  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  ptiffana,  by  it’s 
glutinoufnefs,  prevents  or  cures  third. 

ADIPSOS,  an  epithet  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  palm- 
tree  ;  whofe  fruit,  before  it  is  ripe,  is  called  myrobalans.  Adipfos 
aHo  fignifies  a  piil,  or  catapotium,  compofed  by  Afclepiades,  which 
Galen  takes  notice  of. 

ADIRATUS,  a  price  or  value  fet  upon  things  ftolen  or  loft. 

ADIRIGE,  i.  c.  ammoniacum  :  molt  probably  the  fait. 

ADIT  ,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  paffage  or  approach  to,  or 
entrance  of  any  thing. 

Adit  of  a  mine,  the  hole,  paffage,  or  opening,  through  which 
the  miners  pafs  into  the  minp.  See  Mine. 

Adit  of  a  mine  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  air-ffiaft  itfelf,  being  a 
hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  into  fome 
part  of  a  mine  to  admit  the  air. 

Adit,  in  (hips,  anciently  called  agea,  was  a  fpare  in  the  upper 
!  part,  where  the  (hip  was  wideft,  at  which  people  entered. 

Adits  of  a  threatre,  called  by  the  ancients  adieus  the/itri,  were 
doors  on  the  flairs,  whereby  perfons  entered  from  the  outer  portico, 
and  defeended  into  their  feats. 

ADJUDICATION,  in  law,  m plies  the  ad  of  adjudging  the 
property  of  a  thing  to  a  perfon,  by  a  legal  fentence,  judgment,  or 
decree  ;  or  a  caufe  in  favour  of  fome  perfon. 

Adjudication  is  more  particularly  ufid  for  the  addidirg 
or  configning  to  the  highefl  bidder  a  thing  fold  by  audion,  or  the 
like. 

ADJUNCT,  among  philofophers,  fignifies  fomething  added  to 
another,  without  being  any  neceffary  part  o!  if.  Thus  water  ab- 
foibed  by  a  cloth  or  fpunge,  is  an  adjunct,  but  no  neceffary  part  to 
either  of  thefe  fubflances. 

Adjunct,  in  metaphyfics,  fome  quality  belonging  to  eitl  er  the 
body  or  mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired.  Thus  thinking  is  an 
adjund  of  the  mind,  arid  growth  an  adjund  of  the  body. 

Adjunct,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  implies  an  ep  thet,  or  ad- 
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fc  jedive,  &c.  added  for  enlarging  and  augmenting  the  energy  of  a 

difcourfe.  „  .  r 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  colleague,  or  fome  per  on 

fociated  with  another,  as  an  aftiftant. 

Adjunct  gods,  or  Adjuncts  of  the  gods,  in  mythology,  aroongft 
the  Romans,  were  a  kind  of  inferior  deities,  added  as  affirtants,  to 

eafe  the  principal  ones  in  their  offices.  . 

Adjuncts,  or  Adjoints,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Paris,  attached  to  the  purfuit  of  particular  fciences  m  that  aca¬ 
demy.  The  clafs  of  Adjuncts  was  created  in  1716,  in  lieu  of  the 
Elcves :  they  are  twelve  in  number;  two  for  geometry,  two  for 
mechanics,  two  for  aftronomy,  two  for  anatomy,  two  for  chemittry, 
and  two  for  botany.  The  Eleves  not  taken  into  this  eftablilhment 
were  admitted  on  the  foot  of  fuper-r.umerary  Adjuncts. 

ADJUNCTION,  the  add  of  joining,  or  adding  of  one  thing  to 
another,  from  which  it  was  before  feparated.  The  various  fpecies 
of  adjunction  confift  in  adhesion,  apposition,  adjacency, 

ACCUBATION,  INCUBATION,  IMPOSITION,  ASSESSION,  &C. 

AD  JURA  REGIS,  is  a  writ  that  lies  for  the  king’s  clerk  againft 
him,  who  endeavoured  to  ejedt  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  s 
title  and  prerogative. 

ADJURATION,  a  part  of  exorcifm,  wherein  the  devil  is  com¬ 
manded,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  depart  out  of  the  body  of  the  pof- 
feffed,  or  to  make  fome  declaration. 

ADJUTAGE,  in  hydraulics,  is  a  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a 

jet  d'eau. 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  officer  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  alfift  the  major.  Each  battalion  of  foot  and  regiment  of 
horfe  has  an  adjutant,  who  receives  the  orders  every  night  from  the 
brigade  major ;  which,  after  carrying  them  to  the  colonel,  he  de¬ 
livers  out  to  the  ferjeants.  When  detachments  are  to  be  made, 
he  gives  the  number  to  be  furnilhed  to  each  company  or  troop,  and 
affigns  the  hour  and  place  of  rendezvous  He  alfo  places  the 
guards,  receives  and  diffributes  the  ammunition  to  the  companies, 
&c.  by  the  major’s  orders,  regulates  the  prices  of  bread,  beer,  and 
other  provifions.  The  word  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  French  for  an 
aide-  du- camp. 

Adjutants  General,  among  the  jefuits,  a  feledt  number  of 
fathers,  refiding  with  the  general  of  the  order,  each  of  whom  had 
a  province  or  country  affigned  him,  as  England,  Holland,  &c. 
Their  bufinefs  was,  to  inform  their  father-general  of  the  occurrences 
of  flate,  in  fuch  countries ;  to  which  end,  each  of  them  had  their 
correfpondents,  delegated  commiflaries,  vifitors,  agents,  provin¬ 
cials,  &c. 

ADJUTORIUM,  among  phyficians,  implies  fome  medicine, 
generally  a  topical,  or  external  application,  preferibed  as  an  aififtant 
to  another  of  more  efficacy. 

Adjutorium,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  given  to  a  bone  of  the 
arm  ufually  called  the  humerus. 

ADLE  Eggs,  are  thofe  which  are  not  fecundated  by  the  tread  of 
the  cock,  but  the  produce  of  the  hen  herfelf. 

ADLEGATION,  in  the  public  law  of  the  German  empire,  is 
a  right  claimed  by  the  Hates  of  the  empire,  of  adjoining  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  in  public  treaties  and  negociations,  to  thofe  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  for  tranfafting  all  matters  relating  to  the  empire.  The 
princes  of  Germany  are  allowed  by  the  emperor  the  privilege  of  le- 
gatio';  but  not  that  of  adlegatio.  They  challenge  it  as  belonging 
to  their  jure  regni,  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  the  emperor 
himfelf. 

ADLOCUTION,  is  chiefly  underftood  of  fpeeches  anciently 
made  by  the  Roman  generals  to  their  armies,  to  animate  them  be¬ 
fore  an  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

ADMANUENSES,  were  formerly  perfons,  who  fwore  by  lay¬ 
ing  their  hands  on  the  book.  They  were  denominated  fide  digni, 
in  oppofltion  to  clerks,  who  were  forbid  to  fwear  on  the  book. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  in  law,  is  a  writ  for  the  arijufting  of 
the  (hares  of  fomething  to  be  divided  ;  and  for  bringing  thofe  to 
reafon  or  mediocrity,  who  ufurp  more  than  they  are  jufljy  intitled 
to. 

Admeasurement  of  dower,  where  the  widow  of  the  deceafed 
holds  more  from  the  heir,  or  his  guardian,  on  account  of  dower, 
than  flie  ought. 

Admeasurement  ofpajlure,  refpefts  thofe  who  furcharge  the 
common  with  more  cattle  than  they  can  legally  claim. 

ADMINICULATOR,  in  church  hiftory,  denotes  an  ancient 
officer,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  defend  the  caufe  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  other  deftitute  perfons. 

ADMINICULES,  among  antiquaries,  is  applied  to  the  attributes 
of  ornaments,  wherewith  J  uno,  and  fome  other  figures,  are  repre- 
fented  on  ancient  coins.  \ 

ADMINICULUM,  a  term  ufed  in  the  French  law,  fignifying 
the  beginning  of  a  proof,  an  imperfe<R  proof,  or  a  circumflance 
tending  to  a  more  perfeft  one. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  diredtion  of  affairs  ;  and  particularly  the  exercife  of  diltri- 
butive  juftice  in  a  community. 

According  to  Trenchard,  the  two  criterions  of  a  good  admini- 
Jlratton  in  England  are,  the  keeping  the  nation  out  of  foreign  broils 
and  paying  off  the  public  debt. 

Indolent  princes  entruff  the  adminijlration  of  public  affairs  to  their 
minilters. 

Administration,  in  the  Englifh  law,  fignifies  the  Qffice  of 
an  adminijlrator,  in  managing,  or  difpofing  of  the  goods  or  eflate 
of  a  man,  who  died  inteftate ;  with  an  intent  to  give  an  account 
thereof.  .  In  this  cafe,  letters  of  adminijlration  are  taken  out  in  the 
.  prerogative  court. 

On  granting  adminijlration,  bonds  with  fureties  are  to  be  taken 
for  the  admimflrator,  to  make  and  exhibit  an  inventory  of  the 


goods  of  the  deceafed,  to  render  a  jufl  account  thereof,  and  to 
make  a  diftribution  of  the  furphifage  after  debts  paid,  according  to 
law,  &c. 

Administration  is  alfo  ufed  with  refpedt  to  eccleftaftical 
funclion  ;  as  the  redlor,  mimfler,  &c.  has  the  adminijlration  of  the 
facraments  in  his  parifh. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  adminiff ration  in  beneficiary  matters;  tem¬ 
poral,  relating  to  temporalities  ;  and  fpiritual,  to  w  hich  the  power 
of  excommunicating,  &c.  appertain. 

Administration  istifed,  among  anatomifls,  for  thg  manner  of 
dilfedting  the  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  the  muscles.  Ana¬ 
tomical  adminijlrations  are  not  to  be  learned  by  oral  precepts,  but 
require  ocular  iofpedtion. 

Administration,  in  commerce,  fignifies  a  Spanifli  flaple  at 
Calao,  in  Peru,  where  all  fhips,  allowed  to  trade  on  the  coaft,  are 
obliged  to  pay  certain  duties,  and  unlhip  goods  for  that  purpofe. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  law,  fignifies  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  goods,  effedis,  or  eflates,  of  one  who  died  inteftate,  arc  in¬ 
truded,  and  for  which  he  is  accountable  when  required. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  admin ijlrators  ;  fuch  as, 

1.  Adminijlrator  durante  minore  estate,  i.  e.  where  an  infant  is  inti¬ 
tled  to  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of  an  intellate  ;  in  which  cafe,  ad¬ 
miniftration  is  granted  to  another,  till  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  But  in  cafe  the  infant  is  made  executor,  he  may,  at  the  age 
of  feventeen,  affume  the  adminiftration. 

2.  Adminijlrator  cum  tejlamento  annexe,  one  to  whom  adminiftration 
with  the  will  annexed  is  granted,  in  confequence  of  an  executor’s 
refufing  to  prove  the  will,  or  his  dying  before  the  probate  w-as  ob¬ 
tained. 

3.  Adminijlrator  de  bonis  non,  &c.  one  to  whom  adminiftration  is 
granted  of  the  goods  of  the  teftator,  which  remain  unadminiftered, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  profecutor,  without  having  made  a 
will. 

4.  Adminijlrator  pendente  lite,  while  a  law-fuit  is  depending  ;  and 

durante  abjentia  extra  regnurn,  during  the  party’s  abfence  from  the 
realm.  , 

A  woman  who  has  goods,  &c.  committed  to  her  charge,  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  fame,  in  like  -manner  as  an  adminiftrator  ;  and  in 
that  cafe  is  called  adminijlratrix. 

Administrator  has  alfo  feveral  other  offices  annexed  to  it.  It 
is  ufed  for  the  advocate  of  a  church.  For  a  perfon  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive,  manage,  and  diftribute  the  revenues  of  an  hofpital,  or  reli¬ 
gious  houfe.  For  a  prince  who  enjoys  the  income  of  a  fecularized 
bifhoprick,  though  his  title  is  liable  to  fome  exceptions.  For  the 
regent  or  protecSfor  of  a  kingdom,  during  a  vacancy  of  a  throne,  or 
the  minority  of  the  heir  apparent.  And  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  prefident  of  a  province,  appointed  by  royal  authority  to  fuper- 
intend  and  manage  the  public  concerns  thereof. 

During  a  vacancy  by  cenfure  or  fufpenfion,  the  pope  pretends  to 
the  adminijlration  of  the  empire. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  a  woman  who  adfs  as  administra¬ 
tor  ;  which  fee  above. 

ADMIRAL,  admirallus,  or  admiralius,  in  maritime  affairs,  a 
great  officer  who  commands  the  naval  forces  of  a  kingdom  or  date, 
and  decides  all  maritime  caufes.  According  to  Ducange,  the  Sici¬ 
lians  were  the  firft,  and  the  Genoele  the  next,  who  gave  the  name 
of  admiral  to  the  commanders  of  their  fleets  ;  deriving  it  from  the 
Arabic  amir  or  emir,  a  delignation  applicable  to  any  commanding 
officer. 

ADMIRAL  of  England,  the  lord  high,  was  the  judge  or  prefi¬ 
dent  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  It  was  his  office  to  takS  cognifance, 
by  himfelf,  his  lieutenant,  or  deputies,  of  all  crimes  committed 
on  the  fea,  or  the  coaft  thereof;  as  alfo  of  what  was  done  in  all 
great  fhips,  riding  in  any  great  river,  beneath  the  bridges  thereof 
next  the  fea  ;  and  had  alfo  jurifdidtion  in  all  caufes  of  merchants 
and  mariners,  not  only  on  the  fea,  but  in  all  foreign  parts.  For 
fome  time  paft,  w'e  have  had  no  lord  high  -admiral  in  Britain;  that 
office  being  executed  by  a  certain  number  of  commiflioners,  called 
lords  of  the  admiralty.  See  Admiralty. 

Admiral  alfo  denotes  the  commander  in  chief  of  a  fingle  fleet 
or  fquadron  ;  or,  in  general,  any  flag  officer  whatever.  In  the 
Britifh  navy,  befides  the  admiral  who  commands  in  chief,  there  are 
the  vice-admiral,  who  commands  the  fecond  fquadron  ;  and  the  rear- 
admiral,  who  commands  the  third  fquadron.  The  admiral  carries 
his  flag  at  the  main  top-maft-head,  the  vice-admiral  at  the  fore- 
top-maft-head,  and  the  rear- admiral  at  the  mizen-top- mart- head. 
See  the  article  Flag  for  further  information. 

Admiral,  Vice,  denotes  an  officer  inverted  with  the jurifdidtion 
of  an  admiral,  within  a  certain  county  or  diftridt.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  fuch  vice-admirals  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  an  ap¬ 
peal  lies  from  their  fentence,  or  determination,  to  the  admiralty- 
court  in  London.  In  France,  the  admiral  is  one  of  the  great  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crown,  general  of  the  marine,  and  of  all  the  naval 
forces  of  the  kingdom.  From  him  the  captains  and  tnafters  of  trad¬ 
ing  vertels  are  obliged  to  take  their  licences,  paffports,  ccmmiffions,  - 
and  fafe  conduits. 

The  tenth  of  all  prizes  belongs  to  him,  and  the  whole  of  all 
fines  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  admiralty.  He  alfo  has  the  duty  of 
anchorage,  tonnage,  &c. 

Admiral  is  alfo  an  appellation'  given  to  the  mod  confiderable 
fliip  of  a  fleet  of  merchant  men,  qr  the.veflels  employed  in  the  cod- 
filhery  of  Newfoundland.  This  laft  has  the  privilege  of  cho6fing 
what  place  he  pleafes  on  the  Tandy  fhore,  to  dry  his  fifh.  He  alfo 
gives  proper  orders,  and  appoints  the  fifhing  places  to  thofe  who 
come  after  him  ;  and  as  long  as  the  fifhing  feafon  continues,  he  car-, 
ries  a  flag  on  his  main-maft. 

Admiral,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  (hell  of 
the  voluta  kind,  greatly  admired  by  the  curious.  There  are  four 
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fpecies  of  this  fliell  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  grand -admiral, 
wee-admiral,  orange-admiral,  and  extra -admiral.  The  firft  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  of  an  elegant  white  enamel,  variegated  with  bands 
ot  yellow,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  reprefent  the  colours  of  the  flags 
in  (hips  of  war.  It  is  of  a  very  curious  fhape,  and  finely  tt'irned 
about  the  head  ;  but  it  s  difli.nguifhing  charafter  is  a  denticulated 
line  running  along  the  center  of  the  large  yellow  band  ;  and  this  dif- 
tmguifhes  n  from  the  vie  e-admiral,  though  the  head  of  the  latter  is 
alio  Iefs  elegantly  formed.  The  orang t-admiral  has  more  yellow 

than  anys  of  the  others,  and  the  bands  of  the  extra- admiral  run  into 
one  another. 

ADMIRALTY,  the  office  of  lord-high-admiral,  whether  dif- 
cnarged  by  a  tingle  perfon,  or  by  joint  commiffioners,  called  lords  of 
the  admiralty. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  a  fovereign  court  held  by  the  lord-high- 
admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  where  cognizance  is  taken  of  all 
maritime  affairs,  whether  as  admirals  of  the  fleet  of  fhips,  from  the 

m°A niurn  atta11!-3’  northward,  fouthward,  or  weftward. 

ADMIRATION,  in  grammar^  a  mark  or  charadfer  importing 
lomething  wonderful,  or  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is  marked 

tlLAnxtice?r\vT!,ecl  a.n.ote  “deration.  See  Character. 

ADM  .SSI ON,  admitfto ,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the 
act  of  a  bilhop’s  admitt.no;,  or  allowing  a  clerk  to  be  able,  Dr  quali¬ 
fied  for  ferving  a  cure.  No  perfon  is  to  be  admitted  into  a  benefice, 
not  having  had  eptfcopal  ordination,  on  pair,  of  forfeiting  rod.— 
INfrlsthe  t0  be  admitted  into  a  benefice  with  cure  of  30I.  per  arm. 
unlds  he  is  a  bachelor  in  divinity,  or  lawfully  allowed  by  fome 
biihop,  Sec.  as  a  preacher.  J 

ADMITTENDO  Clerico,  is  a  writ  granted  to  one  who  hath,  in 
biffiopmm°n  p!aCe>  reCOVered  his  riSht  of  prefentation  againfl  the 

ADMONITIO  Fujlium ,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  military 

puinflnnent,  not  unlike  our  whipping,  but  performed  with  a  vine 
branch. 

-  ADMONITION,  in  church  hiftory,  a  part  of  difcipline,  which 
conlilts  chiefly  in  warning  an  offender  of  the  irregularities  he  is  guilty 
of,  and  advifing  him  to  mend  his  manners.  By  the  ancient  canons, 
mne  admonitions  were  required  before  excommunication  was  palled. 

.  ^  ntj:rs  ol  tbe  barbarous  age  ufed  the  form  admonition  for  the  cita- 

tl0«  ill “JJffimon*ng  a  perfon  to  appear  in  a  court  of  julfice. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  feudal  cufloms,  implied  the  re¬ 
ducing  the  property  of  lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain. 

ADNATA,  or  adnafeentia ,  in  natural  hiftory,  implies  fuch  things 
as  grow  upon  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  whether  infeparable,  as 
liair,  wool,  horns,  Sic.  or  accidental,  as  the  few  epifitica!  plants. 

.Adnata,  in  botany,  fignifies  the  increafe  growing  on  the  Tides 
oi  bulbous  roots,  as  lillies,  narciffufes,  pancratiums,  &c. 

Adnata  tunicli,  in  anatomy,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  coats  or 
°f  the  eye’  other  wife  called  conjunctiva,  and  albuginea.  In 
Dnglifh  it  is  called  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  is  formed  by  the  ten¬ 
dinous  expanfions  of  the.mufcles  which  move  the  efe.‘  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Eye. 

ADNQUN,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  grammarians  to  denote  the 
adjective.  See  the  article  Adjective. 

w  I?v?C  ^V3  phraIe  ufed»  hy  ancient  philofophers,  to  imply  the 
1  gneft  degree  of  perfection,  the  eighth  being  confidered  as  the  fum- 
tmt,  or  apex. 

.  .^D0LESC;ENCE,  the  flower  of  youth,  or  that  part  of  human 
Jife  intercepted  between  infancy  and  manhood. 

The  word  is  Latin,  adolefcentia,  and  derived  from  adolefco ,  to  grow 
or  increafe.  J  & 

ADQLESCENS,  a  name  given  to  the  iron  bars  by  which  the 
fire  m  a  grate  or  furnace  is  fupported. 

ADONAI  one  of  the  names  of  God,  ufed  by  the  faered  writers. 

I  he  Jews,  either  from  refpeft  or  fuperftition,  do  not  pronounce  the 
riame  of  Jehovah ,  but  read  Ado, mi  inftead  of  it.  But  the  ancient 
Jews  were  not  fo  fcrupulous,  nor  is  there  any  law  which  forbids 
t.  em  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with  reverence. 

The  word  is  in  the  plural  number,  and  properly  fignifies  my  lords, 
as  addm  is  lingular,  my  lord. 

ADONAIS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  botanifts  to  the  ane- 
m°ny,  from  an  idle  fuppofit.on  of  it’s  having  owed  it’s  origin  to  the 
tears lhed  by  Venus,  in  lamenting  the  death  of  her  favourite  Adonis. 

See  Anemony. 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  were  feftivals  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Venus,  and  in  memory  of  the  beloved  Adonis.  See  Adonis  The 
Adoma  were  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Greeks,  Phceni- 
cians,  Lycians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &c.  and  to  thefe  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  ch.  vm.  14,  is  fuppofed  to  refer. 

Arn°NIrC’  3  ^  °f,  Ve„rfe  ufed  bX  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
conf.ft.ng  of  two  feet,  the  firft  of  which  is  a  daftyl,  and  the  fecond 
a  fpondee,  or  trochee. 

.  was  originally  ufed  in  the  lamentations  for  the  death  of  Ado¬ 
nis,  and  from  that  circumftance  acquired  it’s  name,  it’s  principal 
ufe  among  the  poets,  however,  is  only  as  a  conclufion  to  the  Sap- 
phic  verle  ;  as  in  the  following  :  r 

Scandit  ccratas  vitiofa  naves 
'  Cura,  nee  turrnas  equitum  relinquit 
Ocyor  cervis  td  agente  nimbos 

Ocyoreuro.  Horat. 

ADONIDES.  Thofe  botanical  writers,  who  have  given  cata- 

P“s:s”f‘htrr:°oS°Lde  p'“'scuhiva,e‘i » f-*«i» 

ADONION,  a  fpecies  of  fouthernwood,  which,  according  to 
Sments.5’  ^  ““  l°  fet  in  P°tS'  3nd  pIace  in  ^eir  garde's  as^ 

A  NoN4IS’  3  PaS3n  divinity'  worflliPPcd  in  feveral 
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places,  particularly  at  Athens,  where  there  were  feftivals  inftituted  to 
Adonia,  and  at  Alexandria,  where  his  image  was  carried 
about  the  city  with  great  folemnity.  He  was  a  beautiful  youna 

M?rrhad,Tl  ^"3 t  ^  of  CyPr,,s>  bY  his  own  daughter 

Myrrha.  The  goddefs  Venus  fell  in  love  with* this  youth,  and  often 

came  down  to  meet  him  on  mount  Libanus,  where  he  was  at  laft 

flam  in  the  chace  of  a  wild  boar 

,  4„X,S,’  in  Z0,0l0gyr’  l  fna,!‘ “  °f  »  cylindrical  drape,  and  about 
f.x  metres  long,  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Ray  be  .be  exocoeliis. 

Adonis/.,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  polyandrious  plants,  called,  in 

nf  f  tlP  ,  S  eye’,  °r  rtherS*  The  refemble  thofe 
rll  S  di-  chamomile  ;  the  flower,  is  of  the  rofaceous  kind,  or 
competed  of  feveral  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  role ,  and  the 
feeds  are  contained  in  oblong  capfuJes. 

Adonis  polio,  an  ancient  drink,  otherwife  called  cvceon  •  it 
was  made  of  wine  mixed  tfith  flour  of  roafted  odor. 

ADONISTS,  among  ancient  divines  and  critics,  are  a  feci  or 
party,  who  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  points  tifually  annexed  to  the 
confonants  of  the  word  Jehovah,  are  not  the  natural  points  belonging 

t0  A  nnnm’r  Points. affixed  to  ^onai  and  Elohim.  g  § 

ADUP  i  IANS,  adopt, am,  ancient  heretics,  the  followers  of  Felix 
of  Urge),  and  Elipand  of  Toledo,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  advanced  the  notion,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  fon  of  God  by 
adoption  only,  and  not  by  nature.  3 

ADOPTION,  an  aft  by  which  any  one  takes  another  into  his 
family,  owns  him  for  his  fon,  and  appoints  him  for  his  heir. 

1  he  word  is  Latin,  adoptio,  and  derived  from  adopt 0,  to  chufe. 

1  ne  cuftom  ot  adoption  was  very  common  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  yet  it  was  not  pradtifed,  but  for  certain  caufes  ex  prefled  in 
the  lavys,  and  with  certain  formalities  ufual  in  fuch  cafes  :  they  firft 
learnt  it  from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  called  Tiofcma.' 

1  his  adoption  was  a  fort  of  imitation  of  nature,  intended  for  the 
comfort  of  thofe  who  had  no  children ;  wherefore  he  that  was  to 
adopt  was  to  have  no  children  of  his  own,  and  to  be  pad  the  age  of 
getting  any  ;  nor  were  eunuchs  allowed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  an 
adual  impotency  of  begetting  children  ;  neither  was  it  lawful  for  a 
young  man  to  adopt  an  elder,  becaufe  that  would  have  been  contrary 

u  unat -'rf  ;  n3y’  h  WaS  even  required  that  the  perfon  who 
adopted  fhould  be  eighteen  years  older  than  his  adopted  fon,  that  there 
might  at  leaf!  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  the  natural  father. 

.  Adoption,  in  church  hiftory,  is  applied  to  the  paffion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  the  communication  of  the  merits  of  his  death,  which  be 
mg  applied  to  us  by  a  federal  aft  of  God’s  free  grace,  whereby  thofe 
that  are  regenerate  by  faith,  become  the  adopted  children  of  God  and 
have  a  part  in  the  inheritance  of  heaven.  This  is  the  doftrine  taught 
by  bt.  Paul  in  feveral  places,  particularly  in  Rom.  viii.  15.  Gal.1v 
45  i  alfo  by  other  apoftles.  5 

Adoption  by  baptifm  is  that  fpiritual  affinity  which  is  contracted 
by  gou-fathers  and  god-children  in  the  ceremony  of  baptifm.  The 
god-father  was  anciently  fo  far  confidered  as  adoptive  father,  that  his 
god-child,  or  children,  were  fuppofed  to  be  intitled  to  a  fhare  in  the 
inheritance  of  his  eftate. 

Adoption  by  arms,  was  when  a  prince  prefented  arms  to  a  per- 
lon,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  valour  and  merit. 

Adoption//  hair,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the  hair  of  a 
perfon,  and  giving  it  to  the  father  who  adopts  him.  Bofon,  king 
of  Arles,  was  thus  adopted  by  pope  John  VIII.  J 

Adoption  by  matrimony.  See  the  article  Adfiliation 

Adoption  by  teftament,  was  the  appointing  the  perfon  heir  by 
will,  on  condition  of  h.s  afluming  the  name,  arms,  &c.  of  the  adop- 

!/VThe  j1/0™3"  h'rfl0uy  ,affords  dlvers  inftances  of  this  kind  of 
adoption -Adoptions  of  this  kind,  in  England,  muft  have  the  fanftion 

nrl  L  autbo/iiy  to  confirm  and  render  them  valid,  and  give  the 
adopi.d  heir  a  legal  title  to  an  inheritance. 

The  ceremony  of  adoption,  among  the  Turks,  is  performed  by 
obhging  the  perfon  adopted  to  pafs  through  the  ihirt  of  the  adopter. 
Something  like  this  is  (aid  to  have  been  obferved  among  the  He¬ 
brews  ;  where  the  prophet  Elijah  adopted  Eliffia  for  his  fon  and  fuc- 

5*?; I™! 'onC  Wm  ‘"e 8‘f'  °f  by  ^ 

Adoption,  properly  fo  called,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  praftifed 
among  the  ancient  Jews ;  and  is  now  aboliflied  in  moft  countries - 
though  tt  ftill  fubfifts  at  Saintonge  in  France,  as  fome  affirm. 

Adoption  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  cuftom  among  the  'ancient 
clergy,  of  taking  a  maid  or  widow  into  their  houfes,  under  the  deno. 
mination  of  an  adoptive  or  fpiritual  After,  niece,  cStc.  See  Adoptive 

Adoption  al  o  denotes  the  admiflion  of  perfons  into  certain' 
hofpitals,  particularly  that  of  Lyons;  the  adminiftrators  wheieof 
have  all  the  power  and  rights  of  parents  over  the  children  admitted 
into  them. 

Adoption  likewife  implies  the  reception  of  a  new  academy  into 
t  e  bocy  of  an  old  one;  and  in  this  fenfe,  adoption  is  nearly  of  the 
lame  import  with  incorporation.  The  French  academy  of  Marfeiiles 
was  adopted  by  that  of  Paris. 

..A^Gp^{VE,  is  an  epithet  applied,  in  a  general  fenfe,  to  every 
thing  adopted ,  either  by  ourfeives,  or  enjoyed  by  the  conceffion  of  an¬ 
other.  1  hPs  we  fay,  adoptive  childien,  adoptive  ami',  See  The 
empenc-r  Adrian  preferred  adoptive  children  to  natural  ones  ■  becaufe 

w  e  choofe  the  former,  but  are  obliged  to  take  the  latter  as  they  come 
to  us.  1 

Adoptive  arms  are  thofe  enjoyed  by  a  perfon  as  the  gift  or  con- 
ceflion  of  another,  and  to  which  he  was  not  otherwife  intitled 

Adopti  ve  alfo  denotes  a  thing  borrowed  or  taken  from  another  - 
as \  adoptive ;  hair,  oppofed  to  natural  hair;  and  adoptive  gods,  by  wav 
ot  contradiftinftion  to  domeftic  ones.  3  y 

A-optivi  in  church-hiftory.  See  the  article  Adoptians. 

ADUK,  a  fort  of  corn  called  fpelta  and  zea. 

ADORATION,  apart  of  worlhip  the  pagans  gave  their  prefend- 
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ed  deities:  the  pofture  for  this  religious  regard  was  thus:  the  devotee 
having  his  head  covered,  applied  his  right-hand  to  his  lips,  the  fore¬ 
finger  reftingon  the  thumb,  which  wasereft,  and  then,  bowing  his 
head,  turned  himfelf  round  from  left  to  right. 

The  word  is  Latin,  adoratio ,  and  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  os, 
oris,  the  mouth,  whence  our  prayers  ilTue. 

Adoration,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  taken  not  only  for  that  vene¬ 
ration  or  worfhip  due  to  God  alone,  but  hkewife  for  thofe  marks  of 
outward  refpedt  which  are  paid  to  fuperiors.  Adoration  of  both 
kinds  is  generally'  attended  with  bowing  the  body  very  low, and  fome- 
times  with  probation,  or  throwing  one’s  felf  on  the  earth.  The  or¬ 
dinary  port u re  of  the  ancient  chriftians  was  kneeling  on  common 
days,  but  on  Sundays  {landing. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  lor  certain  extraordinary  civil  honours 
or  refpects  given  to  men,  which  refemble  thofe  paid  to  the  Deity. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  adoration  paid  to  kings,  princes,  emperors, 
popes,  bifhops,  abbots,  &c. 

The  eleftion  of  popes  is  performed  two  ways,  by  adoration,  and  by 
fcrutiny.  In  eleftion,  by  adoration,  the  cardinals  rufh  haftily,  as  if 
agitated  by  fome  fpirit,  to  the  adoration  of  fome  one  among  them,  to 
proclaim  him  pope.  When  the  eleftion  is  carried  by  fcrutiny,  they 
do  not  adore  the  new  pope  till  he  is  placed  on  the  altar. 

Adoration,  among  the  Perfians,  introduced  by  Cyrus,  was  by 
bending  the  knee,  and  falling  on  the  face  at  the  prince’s  feet,  ftriking 
the  earth  with  the  forehead,  and  killing  the  ground. 

The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian  emperors  con¬ 
fided  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the  monarch’s  feet,  laying  hold  of  ills 
purple  robe,  and  prefently  withdrawing  the  hand,  and  clapping  it  to 
the  lips.  We  read  that  Dioclefian  had  gems  faflened  to  his  fhoes, 
that  divine  honours  might  be  more  willingly  paid  him,  by  killing  his 
feet.  The  like  ufage  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  popes,  and  is  ob- 
ferved  at  this  day.  In  the  ancient  church,  it  is  faid,  the  fame  cere¬ 
mony  was  praftifed  to  all  bifhops:  people  kifted  their  feet,  and  fa- 
Ju'ed  them  with  the  phrafe,  zjp og'/vvoj  ge,  /  adore  thee. 

Adoration,  among  Roman  writers,  is  ufed  for  a  high  fpecies  of 
applaufe  given  to  perfons  who  had  fpoken  or  performed  well  in  pub¬ 
lic.  This  they  expreffed  by  rifing,  putting  both  hands  to  their 
mouths,  and  then  returning  them  towards  the  perfon  whom  they  in¬ 
tended  to  honour. 

Adoration  confifls  of  divers  kinds  and  qualities:  Juprewe  and 
Jubordinate ;  mediate  and  mmediate  ;  abfolute  and  relative ;  internal 
and  external ;  fecret  and  open.  External  adoration  coincides  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  ritual  adoration.  Internal  coincides  with  fpi- 
ritual  adoration,  called  alfo  adoration  in  fpirit  and  in  truth.  Solemn, 
that  performed  in  public,  with  dated  ceremonies  prefcribed  by  au¬ 
thority.  Supreme,  the  highed  degree  of  religious  honour  or  wor- 
fhip  rendered  to  a  being,  as  fuppoling  him  the  fupreme  God.  Abfo¬ 
lute,  that  rendered  immediately  to  a  being,  in  confideration  of  his  own 
efiential  perfections,  and  terminating  in  himfelf :  this  coincides  with 
immediate  adoration.  Relative,  is  that  worfhip  paid  to  an  object,  as 
belonging  to,  or  reprefenting  another.  In  this  lad  fenfe,  the  Ro- 
manids  profefs  to  adore  the  crofs,  not  fimply  or  immediately,  which 
they  allow  would  be  idolatry,  but  in  refpeft  of  Jefus  Chrid,  whom 
they  fuppofe  to  be  on  it.  The  Jefuits  in  China  carry  a  crucifix  un¬ 
der  their  cloaths,  and  reler  to  this  mentally  the  public  adorations  they 
are  obliged  to  offer  to  the  Chinefe  idol  Chacinchoan. 

Adoration,  perpetual,  is  performed  by  a  kind  of  fociety  or  afto- 
ciation  of  devout  perfons  in  Romidi  countries,  who  by  turns  pray  1 
before  the  eucharid,  regularly  relieving  each  other  ;  fo  that  the  fer- 
vice  never  ceafes  day  nor  night.  This  fociety  anfwers  to  the  acoemiti 
in  the  eadern  church  ;  and  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  &c.  we  find 
adociations  under  this  denomination. 

Adoration,  barbarous,  is  that  performed  alter  the  manner  of  the 
heathens,  who  adore  idols,  on  various  accounts.  The  Phoenicians, 
Perfians,  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  adored  the  winds,  becaufe  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  effects  produced  by  them.  The  Troglodytes  adored  tortoifes; 
the  Scythians,  fworcls  ;  the  Romans,  axes;  the  Arabs,  dones ;  the 
Indians,  vipers;  the  Bengalefe  and  Canadefe,  the  fun  ;  the  Perfians 
alfo  adored  the  fun  and  fire;  though  Dr.  Hyde  defends  that  people 
from  any  charge  of  fire- worfhip.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  alfo  ador¬ 
ed  fire  under  the  name  of  Veda.  The  Jews  have  been  charged  by 
heathens  with  adoring  the  vine,  an  afs’s  head,  &c.  and  by  chriltians, 
with  adoring  the  book  of  the  law,  which  lad  charge  one  of  their  rab¬ 
bins  has  been  at  the  pains  to  remove;  thefe  people  were,  however, 
in  ancient  times  fhamefully  addicted  to  idolatry.  The  Egyptians  are 
faid  to  have  paid  adoration  to  plants,  filhes,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis, 
onions,  &c.  but  thofe  were  only  fymbolical,  or  relative  acts  of  ho¬ 
mage.  The  Chinefe  appear  to  adore  heaven  ;  and  the  Indians  a^d 
Bramins  are  faid  to  adore  the  devil. 

ADOREA,  a  word  anciently  ufed  by  the  Romans  for  a  dole  or 
diffribution  of  corn,  as  a  reward  for  fome  fervices  ;  fometimes  for 
all  manner  of  grain  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of 
fine  flour,  .and  offered  in  facrifice. 

ADOS,  water  in  which  red-hot  iron  is  extinguifhed. 

ADOSCULATION,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew,  and  others  in 
imitation  of  him,  to  imply  a  kind  of  copulation,  or  impregnation, 
by  mere  external  contact  between  the  genial  parts  of  the  two  fexes, 
without  intromiflion.  Such  is  that  of  plants,  by  the  falling  of  the 
farina  faecundans  on  the  piflil,  or  uterus.  Divers  kinds  of  birds  and 
fifhes  are  alfo  impregnated  by  ackfculation. 

ADOSSEE,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  any  two  animals  turned  back 
to  back. 

ADOXA,  in  botany,  thetuberofemofchatel,  alow  fweet- Rented 
plant,  growing  in  many  of  the  woods  of  England:  it’s  leaves  are 
like  ihofc  of  the  fumatory,  and  the  flowers  monopetalous.  It  is  called 
in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  mulk  crowfoot. 

ADPERCEPTION,  according  to  Leibnitz,  fignifies  that  aft 


of  the  mind  whereby  it  becomes  confcious  to  itfelf  of  a  percep¬ 
tion. 

AD  PON  DUS  omnium,  literally  to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  which 
is  the  meaning  of  an  abbreviation  among  phyficians,  denoting  that 
the  lafl  prefcribed  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  others.  ' 

ADQUISI  TUS,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  ancient  Latin  mufic-writ- 
ers  for  the  note  or  chord  called  by  the  Greeks  7spoa>.xikuvoaEvog. 

AD  QUOD  DAMNUM,  in  law,  a  writ  which  ought  to  be 
iffued  before  the  king  grants  certain  liberties,  as  a  fair,  market,  or 
the  like  ;  ordering  the  fheriff  to  inquire  what  damage  the  county'  is 
likely  to  fuffer-by  a  grant  of  that  kind.  The  fame  writ  is  alfo  iffued 
for  making  a  fimiiar  inquiry  with  refpeft  to  lands  granted  to  reli¬ 
gious  houfes,  or  corporations,  for  turning  highways.  &c.  See  the 
llatute  8  and  g,  W.  III. 

ADRACHNE,  in  botany,  flrawberry  bay.  This  fhrub  grows 
in  the  ifle  of  Candy  :  it  bears  fruit  twice  in  the  year  ;  it’s  leaves  ex- 
aftly  refemble  thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  excepting  that  thefe  have  no 
fmell;  the  bark  is  fo  fmooth  and  red,  that  the  whole  fhrub  refem- 
bles  red  coral.  It  is  called  adracla  in  Crete  and  all  Greece. 

ADRAGANTH,  gum  dragant,  which  is  of  different  colours. 

ADRAM,  among  chemifts,  denotes  fal  gem. 

ADRAMELECH,  in  mythology,  a  deity  worfhipped  by  the  in-, 
habitants  of  Sepharvaim.  Thefe  idolaters  burnt  their  children  id 
the  fire  to  the  honour  of  this  idol. 

ADRAMUS,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  deity  peculiarto  Si¬ 
cily,  where  it  was  worfhipped  in  the  city  of  Ad  ram”. 

ADRAS1  IA  ;  the  goddefs  Nemefis,  or  Revenge,  was  To  called 
from  king  Adraflus,  who  firft  erefted  a  temple  to  that  deity. 

Adrastia  certamina,  a  k  nd  of  Pythian  games  inliituted  by 
Adraflus  king  of  Argos,  A.  M.  2700,  in  honour  of.  Apollo,  at 
Sicyon. 

ADRANISTS,  a  feel  of  hereti  cs  divided  into  two  branches ;  the 
firft  were  difciples  of  Simon  Magus,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year 
34-  The  fecofld  were  the  followers  of  Adrian  Hampflead,  the 
anahaptifl,  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  held  fome  particular  errors 
concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift. ' 

ADRIhT  ;  a  veil'd  is  faid  to  be  adrift,  when  fhe  has  broke  from 
her  moorings,  and  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  or  waves. 

ADRIUNE,  the  plant  known  at  prelent  by  the  name  of  cycla¬ 
men,  or  fow-brend,  and  called  adriune  by  Arabian  writers. 

ADROBOLON,  i.  e.  Indian  bdellium, 

ADROGA  i  ION,  a  fpecies  of  adoption  praftifed  among  the 
ancients,  whereby  a  perfon  who  was  capable  of  choofing  for  him¬ 
felf,  was  admitted  by  another  into  the  relation  of  a  fon. 

ADROP,  among  alchemifls,  is  called  by  fome  Saturnus,  i.  t. 
antimony,  the  matrix  of  the  philofopher’s  (tone  ;  Rulandus  calls  it 
azar,  lapis  ipfe ,  and  azane ;  Ripley  names  it  wzifer,  or  plumbum 
rubeum. 

ADROTERON.  See  the  article  Auca. 

ADSAMAR,  urine,  which  article  fee. 

ADSCRIPTS,  ufed  by  fome  mathematicians  for  the  natural  tan¬ 
gents,  are  called  alfo  profmes  by  Vieta. 

ADSELLARE,  to  go  to  flool,  from  the  Latin. 

ADSIDELA,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  table  at  which  the  fla- 
mens  iat,  when  they  offered  facrifice. 

ADSIGN1FICATION,  among  fchoolmen,  fignifies  the  aft  of 
noting  or  pointing  out  a  thing,  adding  alfo  the  time  when  it  came 
to  pals,  giving  a  precife  defcription. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  phyficians,  implies  too  great  a  ri¬ 
gidity  and  clofenefs  in  the  emunftories  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

AD  TERMINUM,  qui  prateriit,  in  law,  is  a  writ  of  entry  that 
lies  for  the  lelfor  tp  his  heirs,  if  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  for 
lite  or  years,  granted  by  leafe,  the  tenant  or  other  occupier  of  his 
lands,  &c.  withholds  the  fame  from  fucli  lelfor. 

ADVANCE,  in  the  mercantile  (lyle,  money  paid  before  goods 
|  are  delivered,  work  done,  or  bufinefs  performed.  To  pay  a  note  of 
band  or  bill  by  advance,  is  to  pay  the  value  before  it  becomes  due, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  ufual  to  allow  a  difeount  for  the  time  pre-ad- 
vanced  for  the  ufe  of  the  money. 

ADVANCED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fomething  placed  or 
fituateu  before  another. 

Advanced-ditch,  in-  fortification,  is  the  ditch  furrounding 
the  glacis,  or  efplanade  of  the  place. 

Advanced-gua  kd,  or  van-guard,  in  the  art  of  war, denotes  the 
firft  line  or  clivi lion  of  any  army  ranged  or  marching  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Advanced-guard  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe  for  a  final! 
party  of  horfe,  (tationed  before  the  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  fportfmen,  one  of  the  ftarts,  or  branches 
of  a  buck’s  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

ADUAR,  in  the  Arabian  and  Moorilh  cuftoms,  a  kind  of  ambu¬ 
latory  village  conlifting  of  tents,  which  thofe  people  remove  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  fuits  their  convenience.  In  Algiers  there 
are  reckoned  30,000  aduars. 

ADVENT,  in  the  calendar,  properly  fignifies  the  approach  of 
the  feaft  of  the  Nativity.  It  includes  four  Sundays,  which  begin  on 
St.  Andrew’s  day,  or  on  the  Sunday  before  or  after  it. 

Great  aullerity  was  praftifed  in  the  ancient  church  during  this  fea- 
fon.  At  firft  they  faded  three  days  in  a  week,  but  they  were  after¬ 
wards  obliged  to  fall  every  day  ;  whence  the  feafon  is  frequently  call¬ 
ed,  by  ancient  writers,  Lent,  and  quadragelima  S.  Martini.  From 
the  beginning  of  advent,  to  the  end  of  the  oftaves  of  the  epiphany, 
the  fnlemnization  of  marriage  is  prohibited  without  fpecial  licence. 

ADVENTITI A  eaena,  or  ccena  adventoria,  among  the  ancients, 
was  an  entertainment  made  by  the  friends  of  a  perfon  who  had  been 
travelling,  by  way  of  welcome  at  his  return. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  whatever  advenes,  or  is  extrinfically.  added 
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to  a  body  or  thing.  Thus  adventitious  matter  is  that  which  is  joined 
fortuitoufly  to  a  body,  or  comes  to  it  from  without. 

Adventitious,  among  civilians,  implies  inch  goods  or  effects 
as  are  acquired  accidentally,  or  by  the  liberality  of  a  Ifranger.  It  alio 
fignifies  thofe  effects  which  a  perfon  acquires  by  collateral,  not  by 
direct  fucceflion. 

Adventitious  fojjils,  are  foreign  or  extraneous  ones,  found  in¬ 
corporated  with  others,  to  which  they  do  not  properly  belong.  Such 
are  tea- flu! Is,  &c. 

AD  VENTREM  infpiciendum,  in  law,  is  a  writ  commanding  a 
woman  to  be  fearched,  whether  fhe  be  or  be  not  with  child  by  a  for¬ 
mer  hufband,  on  her  with-holding,  lands  from  the  heir.  See  the 
article  Venter  infpiclendo  for  further  information. 

ADVENTURE,  an  extraordinary  and  furprifing  enterprife  or 
accident,  either  real  or  fictitious.  Novels,  romances,  &c.  relate 
the  adventures  of  cavaliers,  lovers,  and  other  characters. 

Adventure,  in  commerce.  A  bill  of  adventure  is  a  writing 
ftgned  by  a  merchant,  attefli ng  that  the  property  of  goods  fhipped, 
or  fent  away  in  his  name,  belongs  to  another ;  the  adventure,  or 
rifque  whereof  the  faid  perfon  is  to  Hand,  with  a  covenant  to  ac¬ 
count  to  him  for  the  produce. 

ADVENTURER.  See  adventurer  refpe&ing  mines. 

Adventurers,  denotes  particularly  an  ancient  company  of 
merchants  and  traders  created  for  the  dilcoyery  of  lands,  territories, 
trades,  &c.  unknown  before. 

The  fociety  of  adventurers  was  originally  inftituted  in  Burgundy, 
but  had  it’s  firft  eflablilhment  from  John,  duke  of  Brabant. 

Adventurers  making  fettlements  in  any  part  of  America,  be- 
longing  to  the  enemy,  may,  by  our  (latutes,  obtain  a  charter  lrom 
the  king. 

ADVERB,  in  grammar,  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  in  order  to 
modify  the  aCtion  figned  by  the  verb.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  joined 
to  adjectives,  participles,  and  even  to  fubftantives  themfelves. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clafles :  adverbs  of  time,  as  when;  of  place,  as  where;  of 
quantity,  as  fmv  much;  of  quality,  as  wifely  ;  of  manner,  as  [wife¬ 
ly;  of  interrogation,  as  why;  of  affirmation,  as  yes;  of  negation, 
as  no;  of  diminution,  as  almoft ;  of  doubt,  as  perhaps ;  of  excep¬ 
tion,  as  only ;  and  of  companion,  as  wijer ;  with  fome  adieCtives, 
which  in  Latin,  French,  &c.  are  ufed  adverbially,  as,  tranfverfa 
tuentibus  birds ,  for  tranfverfe;  and,  il  chante  jujle,  for  jujiemtni. 
See  the  Syflem  of  Grammar. 

ADVERBIAL,  fomething  relating  to  adverbs;  as  adverbial 
phrafe,  adverbial  expreffion,  &c. 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  book  of  accounts, 
refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  our  day-book,  or  journal.  But  the 
term  is  at  prefent  ufed  by  men  of  letters  to  fignify  a  common  place- 
book,  wherein  they  enter  every  thing  that  occurs  worthy  of  no-' 
tice,  either  in  reading  or  converfation. 

Adversaria,  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  divers  books,  containing 
colledions  of  miscellaneous  obfervations,  remarks,  &c.  and  imports 
nearly  the  fame  as  varia  led  lone  s,  comment  aril,  &c.  The  term  ad- 
verfaria  has  alfo  been  ufed  for  a  commentary  on  fome  text  or  writ¬ 
ing.  _  '  f. 

ADVERSARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  enemy,  or  one 
that  oppofes  another.  See  the  article  Antagonist. 

Adversary,  in  law,  fignifies  one  of  the  contending  parties, 
confidered  as  onpofing  each  other. 

ADVERSATIVE,  in  grammar.  A  particle  adverfative,  is  that 
which  exprefles  fome  difference,  or  oppolition,  between  what  goes 
before,  and  what  follows.  Thus,  in  the  phrafe,  he  loves  knowledge, 
but  has  no  application ;  the  word  but  is  an  adveifative  conjunCIion  ; 
between  which  and  a  disjunctive  one  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  firft  fenfe  may  hold  good  without  the  fecond  oppofed  to  it,  which 
is  otherwife  in  regard  to  disjundive  conjunctions.  Adverfa/ives  of 
this  kind  may  be  called  abfolute. 

ADVERTISE,  to  apprize,  or  give  intelligence  to  a  perfon  con¬ 
cerning  any  matter,  either  verbally,  or  by  letter. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  the  aCt  of  imparting  an  affair  to  perfons 
intereflcd,  or  informing  them  of  it. 

Advertisement  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fummary  ac¬ 
count  of  articles  of  private,  or  general  concern,  inferted  in  the 
daily,  or  other  public  papers.  By  our  Ilatutes,  the  penalty  of  50I. 
is  inflicted  on  perfons  advertifmg  a  reward,  with  no  queftions  to  be 
afked,  for  the  return  of  property  ltolen  ;  and  likewife  on  the  printer. 

ADVICE,  letter  of,  in  commerce,  implies  a  letter  fent  by  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  him,  or  the  remitter  of  goods 
to  his  correfpondent,  informing  him  that  he  has  drawn  luch  a  bill, 
or  fent  him  iuch  a  quantity  of  merchandize. 

No  perfon  ffiould  either  accept  or  pay  a  bill  of  exchange,  with¬ 
out  (uch  a  letter  of  advice,  which  would  fpecify  the  name  of  the 
perfon,  in  whofe  favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  the  date  of  the  bill,  and 
the  fum  drawn  for. 

Advic E-Boat,  a  fmall  veffel  employed  to  carry  expreffes  or  or¬ 
ders  with  the  gre&teft  difpatch. 

ADULT,  Adultus,  a  perfon  who  is  arrived  at  years  of  dif- 
cretion,  and  entered  upon  manhood. 

Adult,  in  law,  denotes  a  youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  adolefcence,  and  is 
deemed  old  enough  to  have  utiderllanding  and  difeernment. 

Adult  plants  are  faid  to  differ  from  immature  ones,  in  that  they 
Contain  more  oil  and  lefs  fait  ;  and  the  fame  is  alfo  applied  to  men. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  aCt  of 
debafing,  by  fume  improper  admixture,  fomething  that  was  pure 
and  genuine,  as  mixing,  water  with  liquor,  &c. 

The  Word  is  Latin,  aduileratio,  and  derived  from  adultero,  to  de¬ 
bate. 

Adulteration  of  coin,  is  the  making  it  of  a  bafer  metal,  or 


adding  a  greater  portion  of  alloy  than  is  ufed  in  the  genuine  and 
ftandard  coin.  All  nations  have  confidered  this  aCtion  as  a  capital 
offence.  Among  the  Egyptians,  both  hands  were  cut  off ;  and  by 
the  civil  law,  the  offender  was  thrown  to  wild  beafts  ;  under  Con- 
flantine  it  was  madetreafon,  as  it  is  among  us. 

Adulteration,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  aCt  of  ufing  ingredients 
of  lefs  virtue  in  a  medicinal  compofition,  in  order  to  fave  expence. 
T  hts  pernicious  praClice  has  greatly  impeded  the  progrefs  of  the 
healing  art,  and  too  often  proved  of  fatal  confequence  to  the  patient. 
We  with  fitch  ungenerous  praClice,  to  call  it  by  no  hardier  name, 
"as  banifhed  from  the  world;  but  this,  we  fear,  will  never  be  the 
cafe,  at  lead  till  private  emolument  Iliad  be  lefs  purfued  than  the 
good  of  mankind  in  general. 

ADULTERER,  a  man  who  is  guilty  of  adultery. 

ADULTERESS,  a  woman  who  commits  adultery.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Adultery  for  this  and  the  preceding. 

ADULTERINE,  Adutepateness,  ill  a  general  fenfe,  de¬ 
notes  any  thing  which  has  been  adulterated,  or  that  is  fpurious, 
counterfeited,  or  fuppofitious. 

Adulterine,  in  the  civil  law,  is  particularly  applied  to  a  child, 
iffued  from  an  adulterous  amour,  or  commerce. 


Adulterine  children  are  more  odious  than  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  lingle  perfons,  and  are  not  eafily  difpenfed  with  for  admidion  to 
orders ;  but  thofe  are  not  deemed  adulterine,  who  are  begotten  of  a 
woman  openly  married,  through  ignorance  of  a  former  wife  being 
alive. 


St.  Augufiine  pronounces  thofe  fecond  marriages  to  be  adulterine, 
which  are  contraded  after  a  divorce, 

ADULTERY,  the  crime  committed  by  married  perfons,  whe¬ 
ther  man  or  woman,  who,  in  violation  of  their  married  vow,  have 
carnal  commerce  with  another,  befides  fhe  perfon  to  whom  they 
plighted  their  faith. 

Adultery,  fmgle,  is  that  when  only  one  of  the  parties  is  mar¬ 
ried. 

Adultery,  licit,  that  not  prohibited  by  any  exprefs,  or  known 
law. 


Some  among  the  ancient  fathers  have  maintained,  that  adultery 
was  not  criminal  before  the  Mofaic  law.  WithrefpeCl  to  the  dif- 
pute,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  one  of  the  parties  married  to  com¬ 
mit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  the  other,  we  have  feveral  indances 
in  Abraham,  who,  for  the  fake  of  having  children,  converfed  with 
Hagar  ;  and  likewife  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Adultery,  illicit,  that  which  is  exprefsly  contrary  to  fome  ob¬ 
ligatory  law  ;  fuch  is  all  adultery,  proper,  improper,  fmgle,  double, 
open,  and  occult;  on  account  of  a  natural  bafenefs,  or  turpitude 
in  the  thing,  as  well  as  it’s  being  a  violation  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
injury  to  our  neighbour. 

Adultery,  manifejl,  that  wherein  the  parties  are  caught,  tv  tpyw, 
in  the  fail,  or,  as  fome  exprefs  it,  rent  in  re. 

Adultery,  occult,  or  fecret,  that  kept  concealed  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  ol  the  world,  and  only  divulged  to  a  confedor,  or  the  like. 
1  his  is  more  favourably  dealt  with  in  the  canon  law,  than  that  of 
the  open  kind. 

Adultery,  prefumptive,  that  which  is  only  difeovered,  or  in¬ 
ferred,  from  certain  figns ;  as  the  parties  being  found  in  bed  to¬ 
gether. 

Adultery,  interpretative,  or  reputed,  implies  an  act,  which, 
though  not  properly  included  under  the  denomination,  yet  is  reputed 
as  equivalent  to  it,  and  puniffied  as  fuch.  Marriages  between  chrif- 
tian  men  and  Je wifh  women  have  been  accounted  adultery:  and 
Athenagoras  and  St.  Ambrofe  have  even  called  fecond  marriages  an 
honourable  or  better  fort  of  adulteries. 


Adultery,  improper,  includes  the  commerce  with  a  woman  only 
efpoufed:  with  a  married  woman,  taking  her  for  lingle;  with  a 
concubine,  taking  her  lor  a  real  wife;  and  with  a  nun,  who  is 
deemed  efpoufed  by  her  vows. 

Adultery,  figurative,  that  intended  only  to  reprefent  another 
fail,  or  convey  fome  other  mftruCtion.  Thu?  naturalifis,  moralifts, 
alchemifts,  &c.  have  turned  the  adultery  of  Mars  and  Venus  into  an 
allegory.  ,  / 

Adultery,  ineejluous,  that  wherein  the  parties  are  related  to 
each  other  within  the  third  degree  of  confanguinity. 

Among  the'  Egyptians,  adultery  by  confent  was  punifhed,  in  the 
man,  by  a  thoufand  lafhes  given  with  rods  ;  and  in  the  woman  with 
the  lofs  of  her  nofe. 

The  Mofaic  law  commanded  that  both  the  man  and  the  woman, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  ffiould  be  put  to  death. 

The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  enaCted  feverelaws  againfl 
adulterers.  Solon,  the  wife  law-giver  of  the  Lacedemonians,  made 
it  lawful  to  kill  the  adulterer,  and  enaCted  that  the  woman  ffiould  be 
puniffied,  by  dripping  her  of  the  ornaments  belonging  to  her  qua¬ 
lity,  by  baniffiing  her  from  all  religious  afffimblies,  and  indeed  from 
all  fociety  in  general.  The  Thurians  had  an  exprefs  law,  that 
perfons  guilty  of  this  crime  ffiould  be  reprefented  upon  the  flage, 
and  confequently  expofed  to  public  infamy. 

Among  the  primitive  Chrillians  adulterers  were  not  admitted  to 
the  communion  till  they  had  donefeven  years  penance  in  falling  and 
fackcloth,  in  fevere  afflictions  and  forrovv,  according  to  the  difeipline 
of  thofe  ages.  > 

The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  ereCled  a  gibbet 
over  her  allies,  whereon  they  hanged  the  adulterer. 

Among  the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  England,  the  punifhment  of  an 
adulterer  was  the  fame  with  that  of  a  murderer. 

Adultery  at  prefent  is  only  puniffied  by  fine  and  penance  in  the 
fpiritual  court ;  or  by  an  aCtion  at  common  law  for  damages  ;  though 
fome  of  our  law-books  fpeak  of  adultery  as  a  thing  temporal  againfl 
the  peace.  The  adulterefs,  by  our  law,  undergoes  no  temporal  pu- 
niffiment  whatever,  except  the  lofs  of  her  dower;  and  ffie  does  not 
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lofe  even  that  it  her  hufband  is  weak  enough  to  be  reconciled  to  her? 
arid  cohabit  with  her  after  the  offence  committed. 

The  ecclefiaflical  courts  in  England  fo  far  agree  with  the  papifls, 
that  they  only  grant  a  divorce  a  menfa  &  thoro  in  cafe  of  adultery  ; 
fo  that  a  complete  divorce,  to  enable  the  parties  to  marry  again, 
cannot  be  haU  without  an  a£t  of  parliament. 

Adultery  is  fometimes  ufed  for  ar.y  fpecies  of  impurity,  or 
crime,  againft  the  virtue  of  chaftity  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  divines  under- 
fland  the  feventh  commandment. 

Adultery,  in  the  language  of  fcripture,  frequently  implies 
idolatry,  or  the  worlhipping  of  falfe  gods. 

Adu  ltery  alfo  denotes,  in  church  hillory,  a  perfon’s  invading  or 
intruding  into  a  bifhopric,  during  the  former  bifhop’s  life.  The 
tranflation  of  a  bilhop  from  one  fee  to  another  was  alfo  reputed  a 
fpecies  of  adultery ;  being  founded  on  that  text  of  St.  Paul,  “  Let 
a  bifhop  be  the  hufband  of  one  wife,”  by  a  forced  conftrudtion  of 
church  for  wife,  and  of  bifhop  for  hufband. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  naturaliffs,  for  the  aft  of 
ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  adulteries  of 
trees,  which  he  reprelents  as  a  needlefs  refinement,  contrary  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  piece  of  luxury. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  fanciful  affronomers  and  aftro- 
logers,  for  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  or  moon,  happening  in  an  unufual, 
and,  as  they  fuppofe,  irregular  manner,  as  in  the  cafe  of  horizontal 
eclipfes. 

ADVOCARIA,  called  alfo  falvamentum ,  is  a  tax  mentioned  by 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  which  was  paid  to  the  lord  for  his  pro¬ 
tection. 

ADVOCATE,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  implied  a  perfon 
who  undertook  the  defence  of  caufes,  which  he  pleaded  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  our  barrifters,  See.  do  at  prefent. 

The  Romans  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  profeffion  of  advo¬ 
cates  ;  fo  that  the  feats  at  their  bar  were  crouded  with  fenators  and 
confuls  ;  and  the  fame  voices  that  commanded  the  people,  were  alfo 
employed  in  defending  them.  The  emperors  therefore  preferred  the 
gown  to  the  fword,  giving  the  advocates  the  title  of  Comites,  Ho- 
norati,  Clarillimi,  and  even  Patroni,  thinking  their  clients  were  not 
lefs  obliged  to  them,  than  the  freed  men  were  to  their  mailers  for 
giving  them  their  liberty.  But  this  order  in  procefs  of  time  greatly 
debafed  itfelf,  the  bar  became  venal,  and  the  advocates  mercenary. 
The  tribune  Cynicus,  therefore,  procured  a  law  to  be  palfed,  for¬ 
bidding  advocates  to  take  money  from  their  clients  ;  but  this  was 
found  ineffectual,  and  the  venality  of  the  advocates  continued,  not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  tribune. 

The  word  advocate  is  dill  ufed  in  countries  where  the  civil  law 
obtains,  to  imply  thofe  who  plead  the  caufe  of  clients  at  the  bar. 
In  Scotland  there  is  a  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  confiding  of 
180  perfons,  appointed  to  plead  all  actions  before  the  lords  of  fefiion. 

Advocate,  lord ,  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  officers  of  date  in 
Scotland,  who  pleads  in  all  caufes  of  the  crown,  or  wherein  the 
king  is  concerned.  He  intents  no  precedes  of  treafon,  except  by 
warrant  of  privy-council. 

In  France,  after  the  advocates  have  attained  to  reputation,  and  a 
fufficient  degree  of  experience  at  the  bar,  they  quit  that  bufy  pro¬ 
vince,  and  become  a  kind  of  chamber-council.  The  French  have 
alfo  their  advocate  general,  and  king’s  advocate ,  avocat  du  roi. 

Advocate,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  dignifies  a  perfon  whofe 
function.  it  was  to  defend  the  laws  and  revenues  of  the  church  and 
it’s  religious  communities. 

Advocates,  confijlorial,  are  officers  of  the  apodolic  chamber, 
who  plead  in  the  coniidories  at  Rome. 

Advocate,  fifeal ,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  an  officer  of  date 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  who  pleaded  in  all  caufes  wherein  the 
tifeus  or  treafuvy  was  concerned. 

Advocates,  juridical,  in  the  middle  age,  were  thofe  who, 
after  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  comes,  or  court  of  the 
province,  became  judges  themfelves,  and  held  courts  of  their  vaffals 
thrice  a  year,  under  the  name  of  the  tria  placita  generalia.  In  con- 
fideration  of  this  further  fervice,  they  had  a  particular  allowance  of 
one  third  part  of  all  fines  or  mul<ts  impofed  on  defaulters,  &c. 

Advocates,  matricular,  were  the  advocates  of  the  mother 
churches,  or  cathedrals. 

Advocates,  military ,  thofe  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the 
church,  not  by  pleading  and  eloquence,  but  by  arms  and  authority. 
Thefe  were  introduced  in  times  of  confufion  and  tumult,  when 
every  perfon  was  obliged  to  protect  his  own  property  by  force. 

Advocates,  nominative ,  thofe  appointed  by  a  king  or  pope. 

Advocates,  regular,  thofe  who  by  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudy,  the 
requifite  oath,  fubfeription,  licence,  &c.  were  duly  formed  and  qua¬ 
lified  for  their  profeffion. 

Advocates ,  fubordinate,  thofe  appointed  by  other  fuperior  ones, 
under  whom  tney  acted,  and  to  whom  they  were  accountable. 
Thefe  fupplied  the  place  of  the  principal  advocate,  when  he  was 
detained  in  war,  or  involved  in  other  affairs. 

Advocates,  fupreme,  or  fovereign,  were  thofe  who  had  the 
chief  authority,  but  acted  by  deputies,  or  fubordinate  advocates; 
thefe  were  alio  called  principal,  and  fometimes  general  advocates : 
fuch,  in  many  cafes,  were  kings,  noblemen,  &c„ 

Advocate  of  a  city,  or  town,  is  a  magiftrate  appointed  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  tor  the  admin illration  of  juftice  in  any  particular 
city,S:c.' 

Advocate  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  church  hiftory,  for  a 
perlqn  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  or  revenues  of  a  church,  or 
religious  houfe.  See  the  article  Ajomin  iculator. 

ADVOCATIA,  in  the  feudal  law,  fignifies  the  procuration  of 
fome  public  tufinefs  committed  to  a  fubftitute  by  his  fuperior.  It  is 
alfo  u  led  for  the  patronage  and  protection  of  a  church,  college,  mo- 
najjery,  &c.  $ee  the  article  Ad vowson. 


Advocatia  likewife  denotes  the  protection  or  defence  of  lay¬ 
persons  effates,  Sic. 

ADVOCATION,  among  civilians,  is-the  act  of  calling  another 
to  our  aid,  defence,  or  relief. 

Advocation,  letters  of,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  thofe 
granted  by  the  lords  of  feffion,  upon  complaint  of  a  perfon  filed 
before  an  incompetent  judge.  If  the  judge  proceeds  after  letters  of 
advocation  intimated  to  him.,  his  decree  will  be  null. 

ADVOCA  riONE  Decimarum,  is  a  writ  which  relates  to  the 
tithes  that  belong  to  any  church,  and  lies  for  the  claim  of  the  fourth 
part,  or  upwards. 

ADVOCAtURA,  a  term  iifed  in  the  barbarous  age  to  denote 
an  inferior  kind  of  jurifdiction  exercifed  by  advocates  within  the 
diilricts  of  their  refpective  churches,  Sec. 

ADVOWEE,  in  the  ancient  law,  implies  the  patron  or  advocate 
of  a  church,  Sec.  or  the  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  prefent  to  a  bene¬ 
fice.  The  advowees  were  al fo  the  guardians,  protectors,  and  admi- 
niftrators  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  churches ;  all  contracts. 
See.  which  related  to  them,  being  palled  under  the  authority  of  the 
advowee.  ■  •  ■ 

In  each  monsftery  there  were  alfo  ferved  fub-advowees,  who  of¬ 
ficiated  inftead  of  the  advowees  themfelves  ;  but  thefe  inferior  officers, 
by  running  into  great  abufes,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  monafteries. 
Hence  alfo,  hufbands,  tutors,  who  took  upon  them  the  defence  of 
any  party  or  parties,  were  denominated  advowees ,  or  advocates.  Wo¬ 
men  were  alfo  fometimes  advoivees,  advocatifjlc  ;  and  the  canon  law 
mentions  fome  inftances  of  their  having  the  lame  right  of' prefenta- 
tion  as  the  advowees. 

We  alfo  meet  with  advowees  of  provinces  in  the  nth  and  12th 
centuries,  as  of  Alfatia,  Suubia,  and  the  like. 

ADVOWING,  inlaw.  See  the  article  Avowry. 

AD  VOWSON,  in  law,  implies  the  right  of  patronage  or  pre¬ 
fen  ting  to  a  vacant  benefice. 

Advowsons  are  either  appendant  or  in  grofs  ;  the  former  de¬ 
pend  upon,  and  pafs  as  appurtenances  to  a  manor  or  lands;  but  the 
latter  is  a  right  of  prefentation  fubfiliing  by  itfelf,  and  belonging  to. 
a  perfon  without  any  relation  to  manors  or  lands.  In  both  cafes, 
however,  advowfons  are  equallv  the  property  of  the  patrons,  as  their 
landed  eftate  ;  and  may  accordingly  be  granted  away  by  deed  or 
will,  and  become  affets  in  the  hands  of  executors. 

Colleges  holding  more  advowfons  in  number  than  a  moiety  of  the 
fellows,  are  not  capable  of  pm-chafing  more. 

Grants  of  advowfons  to  papifls,  and  prefentations  to  advowfons  for 
money  or  other  rewards,  are  void. 

ADUST,  among  phyficians,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  burnt, 
fcorched,  parched,  Sec.  It  is  applied  to  fuch  humours  as  by  long 
heat  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery  nature.  Such  choler  is  fuppofed  to 
be.  Melancholy  is  ufually  confidered  as  black  and  adufl  bile.  Blood, 
is  faid  to  b eaduji,  when  it’s  more  fubtile  parts  are  all  evaporated  by 
extraordinary  beat,  leaving  the  gruffer,  with  it’s  impurities,  tyalf 
torrified.  .,n 

ADUSTION,  called  alfo  Siriasis,  by  phyficians,  is  an  inflam¬ 
mation  about  the  brain  and  it’s  membranes,  with  a  hollownefs  of 
the  finciput  and  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  a  dry  body. 

ADY,  a  name  given  by  naturalifts  to  the  palm-tree  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Thomas,  it  is  a  tall  tree,  with  a  thick,  bare,  upright  ftem. 
The  fruit  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  caryoces  and  carioffe? and  by  the 
black  natives  abanga:  it  is  of  the  fize  and  ihape  of  a  lemon,  and  it 
is  eaten  roafted.  The  raw  kernels  are  often  mixed  with  mandioc 
meal,  and  are  fuppofed  very  cordial.  An  oil  is  prepared  from  the 
fruit  which  anfvvers,  the  purpofe  of  oil  and  butter  in  Europe.  They 
anoint  ffiff  and  contracted  parts  of  the  body  with  the  oil.. 

ADYNAMIA,  in  medicine,  from  a.  negative,  and  bvvaiju;; 
Jlrength,  fignifies  languor,  weaknefs,  or  impotence,  from  ficknefs 
or  difeafe  ;  alfo  drowlinefs  or  fleepinefs,  laffitude,  defect  of  vital 
powers. 

ADYNAMON,  a  factitious  wine,  made  of  two  parts  muff  and 
one  of  water,  which  are  boiled  together  till  as  much  is  uonfumed 
as  there  was  added  of  water. 

ADYTUM,  in  antiquity,  the  moft  retired  and  facred  part  of  a 
pagan  temple,  where  the  oracles  were  given,  and  into  which  none 
but  the  prieffs  were  allowed  to  emer.  It  bore  fome  refemblance 
to  the  fan  Slum  fanSlorum  in  Solomon’s  temple. 

ADZE,  or  Addice,  a  kind  of  ax  of  a  crooked  form,  ufed  by 
coopers,  ihip-wrights,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  taking  thin, 
chips  off  timber  or  boards,  and  for  paring  away  certain  irregularities 
which  the  ax  cannot  come  at,  as  cutting  the  hollo\v  fides  of 
boards,  Sec.  , 

JE,  among  grammarians,  a  diphthong,  or  double  vowel,  com- 
pofed  of  A  and  E.  The  fimpie  E  is  now  generally  ufed  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  inftead  of  the  diphthong  JE,  as  in  equator,  econo ~ 
my,  Sec.  and  therefore  many  of  the  words  written  by  fome  authors 
with  JE,  will  be  found  in  the  dictionary  under  E.  Dr.  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  improperly  introduced  into  the  Engiilh  alphabet. 

JEACEA,  in  antiquity,  were  folemn  feafts  ajd  games  celebrated 
at  y£gina,  in  honour  of  iEacus,  who,  on  account  of  the  ftrict  juf- 
ticc  hedifpenfed  upon  earth,  was  feigned  to  have  been  appointed 
to  prefide  over  Elyfium,  or  the  region  of  biffs. 

AECHMALOTARCH,  in  antiquity,  a  title  given  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  and  governor  of  the  Hebrew  captives  refiding  at  Chal- 
daea,  and  the- neighbouring  countries. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  tfiv/x-4, 

a  fpear,  and  a  captive. 

The  Jews  themfelves  call  this  magiftrate  Rcfch-galuth,  chief  or 
prince  of  the  captivity,  and  pretend  that  there  has  always  been  a 
continual  fucceffion  of  thefe  princes,  from  the  time  the  Hebrews 
were  carried  away  captive  from  Judea,  to  this  day.  But  Bafnage 
affures  us,  that  there  was  no 'ccchmahtarch  before  the  end  of  the 
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fecond  century;  and  Prideaux  has  fhewn,  that  the  achmalotarch,  at 
prelent,  is  nothing  more  than  the  head  of  their  religion,  like  the 
epifcopus  Judaeorum  in  England,  the  altarch  at  Alexandria,  and  the 

ethnarch  at  Antioch.  . 

i^DES  in  antiquity,  an  inferior  kind  of  temple  or  chapel. 

An  Aides  differed  from  a  temple,  it  not  being  confecrated  by  the 
augurs,  as  the  temples  were. 

/ED1LE,  JEdilis ,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  implied  a  magif- 
trate,  whofe  chief  bufmefs  confiffed  in  fuperintending  edifices  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  thofe  which  belonged  to  the  public,  as  temples, 
bridges,  aquedufls,  &rc.  &c. 

The  JEdilcs  had  alfo  thecare  of  the  highways,  public  places, 
weights,  and  meafures.  The  prices  of  provilions  were  alfo  fixed  by 
the  adiles,  who  likewife  took  cognizance  of  debauchees,  puniffied 
lewd  women,  and  fuch  perfons  as  frequented  gaming-houfes.  They 
had  the  cuftody  of  the  plebifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people  ;  infpedted 
all  comedies  and  other  pieces  of  wit  ;  and  were  obliged  to  exhibit 
magnificent  games  to  the  people  at  their  own  expence. 

There  were  originally  only  two  adiles,  who  were  chofen  out  of 
the  common  people  ;  but  perfons  of  thisclafs  being  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  enormous  expence  attending  their  office,  two  others  were 
created  out  of  the  patrician  order  :  thefe  took  upon  themfelves  the 
charges  of  the  games,  and  were  called  adiles  curules,  or  majores ,  as 
the  two  plebeians  were  ftiied  minotes. 

In  order  to  eafe  thefe  four  magiffrates,  Julius  Ctefar  increafed 
their  number  to  fix,  calling  the  two  additional  ones  adiles  cereales, 
from  their  having  the  infpedtion  of  all  manner  of  grain  committed 

to  their  care.  . 

The  dignity  or  magiftracy  of  a  Roman  adtle,  was  called  adilate , 

adilitas. 

i*E Di  LITI UM  edidlum ,  among  the  Romans,  was  that  whereby  a 
remedy  was  given  a  buyer,  in  cafe  a  vicious  or  unfound  beaft  or 
Have  was  fold  to  him. 

/EDITUUS,  in  antiquity,  the  keeper  of  a  facred  manfion,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  offerings  and  ornaments  of  the  deity  to  whom  it 
Was  peculiarly  devoted. 

The  JEditui  were  officers  among  the  Romans,  who  had  their 
feveral  cells  near  the  temple,  and  were  intruffed  not  only  with  the 
treafure,  but  the  public  adds,  or  records. 

/EDOIA,  from  mSd(,  modeffy,  the  fame  as  pudenda. 

/EGAGROPILA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  little  ball  generated  in 
the  ftomach  of  the  goats  in  Germany,  formed  of  hairs,  which  they 

lick.  , 

/EGELETHRON,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  botamfts  for  an  eatable 

wild  herb  called  the  common  mereurialis,  or  Englifh  mercury. 

/EGIAS,  among  Greek  phyficians,  denoted  a  white  fpeck  on  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  occalioning  a  dimnefs  of  fight. 

/EGIDES,  in  phyfic,  fmall  white  cicatrices  of  the  eyes,  caufed  by 
a  (harp  humour  there,  or  l'mall  white  concretions  on  the  pupil.  See 
the  article  Albugo. 

/EGIDION,  or agaprofopon,  a  name  given  to  acollyrium  for  in¬ 
flammations  and  defiuxions  of  the  eyes. 

/EGILOPS,  aiyiXei-T  among  phyficians,  an  abfeefs  in  the  corner 
of  the  eye,  next  the  nofe  ;  or,  according  to  Heiffcr,  a  fmall  tumour 
caufed  by  an  inflammation  or  abfeefs,  which  in  time,  by  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  it’s  purulent  matter,  crod  s  the  external  fkin,  lachrymal 
<iu£ts,  and  fat  round  the  ball  of  the  eye  ;  nay,  fometimes  it  renders 
the  neighbouring  bone  carious  to  a  dangerous  degree.  This  name  is 
alfo  given  to  a  kind  of  oat,  called  alio  cerris ,  and  by  the  baunsfejluca, 
the  flour  of  which,  mixed  with  honev,  has  been  reputed  a  remedy. 

/Eg i lops  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  holm  oak  with  great  acorns,  the 
CIRRUS  mas  majore  glande,  &c.  T.  he  cup  of  this  acorn  is  an  inch 
and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  fomewhat  lels  in  depth.  At  Venice, 
they  made  cups  of  the  acorns  of  this  tree  ;  which  is  alfo  ufed,  in- 
ftead  of  oak-bark,  to  drefs  leather  :  they  are  likewife  ufed  for  dye¬ 
ing  woollen  cloth  black,  inftead  of  galls.  j 

/ELGIN ETA,  (Paulusj  a  phyfician  who  lived  in  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury  :  Ur.  Frcind  fays,  that  his  fixth  book  is  the  belt  body  of  furgery 
that  ever  was  produced  before  the  reformation  of  learning.  But  his 
greateft  excellence  was  faid  to  be  in  the  management  of  diforders 
peculiar  to  the  fcx. 

/Egineta,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  dydynanua  angafpermia.  1  he  flower  con- 
lifts  of  one  petal,  whofe  bafe  is  large,  round,  and  inflated.  I  he 
Hortus  Malabaricus  is  the  only  work  in  which  we  have  a  defeription 
of  this  plant. 

/EG I PAN,  in  mythology,  an  appellation  given  to  the  god  Pan, 
from  his  being  reprefented  with  the  horns,  feet,  legs,  &c.  of  a  goat. 
The  monfter  reprefented  on  fome  medals  of  Auguftus,  by  antiqua¬ 
ries  called  Capricornus,  appears  to  be  the  true  JEgipan. 

/EGIPIIIEA,  goat  friend,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tetandria  clafs  of  plants.  "1  here  is  only  one  fpecies, 
a  native  of  Martinico. 

/EG1S,  in  mythology,  a  kind  of  ffiield  or  breaft  plate,  made  at 
firlt,  as  it  ffiould  feem,  of  goat’s  fkin,  afterwards  ofbrafs,  belonging 
only  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  made  terribleby  a  Gorgon’s  head  upon 
it.  La&antius  tell  us,  it  was  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  fire -goat 
which  nurfed  Jupiter,  and  that  he  firlt  ufed  it  againft.  the  Titans.  It 
is  derived  of  «»|,  a  goat. 

/EGIOCHUS,  or  /Eguichus,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  from  his  having  been  lucklcd  by  a  goat.  - 

/EGLEFINUS,  in  zoology,  the 'haddock,  which  feems  of  a 
middle  nature  between  the  cod  and  the  whiting.  It  is  called  by 
others  the  onos,  or  afuius  antiquotum. 

/EGLEUS,  in  botany,  a  term  of  diftin&ion  for  the  white  chamo- 
mile-thiftle. 

/EGOBOLIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  expiatory  facrificc  of  a  goat  of¬ 
fered  to  Cybele. 
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/EGOCEPH  ALUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  generallv  given  to  the 
bird  called  in  England  the  gedwit,  the J1  one -plover,  and  th  zyarwhep. 

/EGOL’ERAS,  fenugrek,  fo  called  becaufe  the  pods  were  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.  Alfo  a  name  of  bouceras,  fo 
denominated  becaufe  the  fruit  is  corniculatcd. 

/EGOLE  I  HRON ,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant  which  Pliny 
fays  grows  in  Pontus,  and  whofe  flowers,  in  a  moift  fpring,  acquire  a 
poifonous  quality.  Tournefort  fays,  it  is  the  ehanuerododendron. 

/EGO MAN  FIA,  a  fpecies  ofdivination,  anciently  performed  by 
means  of  a  goat. 

/EGON  YCHON,  gromwell  ;  fo  called  from  «i|,  a  goat,  and  ow/| 
a  hoof,  becaufe  of  the  hardnefsof  the  feed. 

/EGOPH  1  HALMUS,  the  goat'  s-eye  Jhone ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
to  thofe  pieces  of  agate,  or  other  femi-pellucid  gems,  which  have 
circular  (pots  in  them,  refembling  the  eyes  of  that  animal  in  their 
round  figure  and  in  colour. 

/EGOPODiUM,  in  botany,  gout-weed;  a  genus  of  the pentan- 
dr  la  digynia  clafs  of  plants. 

/EGOPOGON  ;  the  common  meadow-fweet,  or  ulmarla ,  is  fo 
called  by  Tragus  and  others. 

/EGOPOLIUM,  the  facrificeof  a  goat  offered  to  Cybele. 

/EGOPRICON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  of  which  there  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  Surinam. 

/EGR1TUDO  bovina.  See  the  Article  Bovina  affeftio. 

/EGYPT1ACUM,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  a  detergent  oint¬ 
ment  frequently  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  old  and  foul  ulcers. 

/EGYPTILLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  nameof  a  ftone  deferibed 
by  the  ancients,  which,  according  to  fome  authors,  has  the  remark¬ 
able  quality  of  giving  water  the  colour  and  tafte  of  wine. 

/EGYP  ITON,  the  name  of  a  topic  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
uterine  diforders. 

/EGYPT1UM  pharmacum  ad  aures,  the  name  of  one  of  Aetius’s 
compofitions,  who  fpeaks  of  this  as  excellent  for  deterging  foetid 
ulcers  of  the  ears,  which  he  fays  it  cures,  though  the  patient  was 
born  with  them. 

/SHOITULLA,  the  name  of  an  Eaft  India  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
found  frequently  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

/EICHRYSON,  a  name  of  the  fedummajus. 

/EIN  AT /E,  was  an  appellation  given  to  certain  ancient  fenators 
of  Miletus,  who  held  their  deliberations  on  board  a  fliip,  and  never 
returned  to  land  till  their  bufinefs  was  concluded. 

/ELQUAPPE,  in  zoology,  the  common  name,  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  nations,  of  a  fiffi  of  the  mujlela  kind  ;  the  viviparous  eelpour, 
called  by  Schonefeldt  mujlela  vivipara,  and  in  fome  places  aelupute , 
aelmoder,  and  aelmutter.  It  is  ufually  a  foot  in  length,  or  more. 
The  voung  of  this  fpecies  are  often  found  alive,  to  the  number  of 
300  in  one  "individual  ;  they  are  found  of  two  fingers  breadth  long, 
and  live  fome  time  after  they  are  taken  out. 

/EIZOON,  a  fpecies  of  the fempervivum ,  or  fedum. 

/ELUROPO  is  a  fyrup  made  of  the  herb  cats-foot,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  gnaphalium. 

/ELURUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  the  cats  :  he  is  reprefented 
by  the  ancient  /Egyptians  fometimes  as  a  cat,  and  at  others  as  a  man 
with  a  cat’s  head. 

AEM,  Am,  or  Ame,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  mod  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  hut  different  in  different  towns  ;  the  aem  commonly  con¬ 
tains  20  vertils,  or  80  maffes  ;  that  of  Heidelbcrgh  is  equal  to  48 
tnafles  ;  and  that  of  Wirtembergh  to  160  maffes.  Seethe  Art.  Aam. 

/EMOBOLIUM,  the  blood  of  a  bull,  or  ram,  offered  in  thefaeri- 
fices,  called  alfo  taurobolia  and  criobolia. 

/ENEATORES,  in  antiquity,  the  muficians  in  an  army,  includ¬ 
ing  the  litui,  buccina,  &c.  who  played  trumpets,  horns,  See.  The 
word  is  formed  from  ancus ,  brazen,  on  account  of  the  inftruments 
of  brafs  ufed  by  them. 

/ENE1D,  the  name  of  Virgil’s  celebrated  epic  poem.  The  fub- 
jetft  of  th eJEneid,  which  is  the  eftablifhment  of  /Eneas  in  Italy,  is 
extremely  happy.  Nothing  could  be  more  interefting  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  than  to  look  back  to  their  origin  from  To  famous  a  hero. 
While  the  objeft  was  fplended  itfelf,  the  traditionary  hiftory  of  his 
country  opened  interefting  fields  to  the  poet ;  and  he  could  glance  at 
all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  in  it’s  ancient  and  fabu¬ 
lous  ftate.  As  to  the  unity  of  aclion,  it  is  perfe&ly  well  preferved 
by  the  poet,  whofe  principal  excellency  is  tendernefs.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  antiquity  equal  to  his  fixth  book. 

/ENIGMA,  a  propefition  or  queftion  expreffed  in  obfeure,  am¬ 
biguous,  and  generally  contradittory  terms,  to  puzzle  orexercife  the 
wit,  in  finding  out  the  meaningof  it  ;  likewife  an  obfeure  difeourfe, 
concealing  fome  common  or  well-known  thing  under  remote  and 
inexplicit  terms. 

In  a  general  fenfe,  every  dark  faying,  every  difficult  queftion, 
every  parable,  may  pafs  for  an  ar.igma. 

/Enigmas,  painted,  are  reprefentations  of  the  works  of  nature  or 
art,  covered  under  human  figures,  drawn  from  hiitory  or  fable. 
T  hus  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  middle  of  the  doctors,  reprefents  the 
bible,  6cc. 

A  verbal anigma  is  a  witty,  artful,  and  abftrufe  defeription  of  any 
thing. 

As  a  help  to  the  young  fcholar’s  memory,  we  fhall  here  give  the 
figure  of  rhetoric  in  verfc,  e.  gr. 

JEnigma  in  dark  words  the  fenfe  conceals ; 

But,  that  once  known,  a  riddling  fpeech  reveals. 

Thus,  lucus,  from  lux,  light,  fignifies  a  dark,  ffiady  grove. 

The  ufe  of  anigmas  was  very  great  among  the  Egyptians  and  He¬ 
brews  :  King  Solomon  is  faid  to  have  been  particularly  ikilful  in  the 
folution  of  anigmas . 

N 

j  Among 

Among  the  anigmas  of  chemifts,  that  called  t h by  1  H ne 
is  famous,  of  which  we  find  a  Greek  copy  in  a  Mb.  of.  btcphanus 
Alex&ndrinus,  and  is  tranflated  by  M.  Leibnitz. 

Literulis  nofcor  quadrifyllabus  ipfe  novenis: 

Syllaba  habet  binas,  nifi  quod  tenet  ultima  ternas. 

Vocales  quatuor,  quiriis  non  propria  vox  eft. 

Bis  feptem  vicibus  numerum  centuria  totum 
Ingreditur,  decadefque  novem,  turn  biftria.-  Si  me 
Noveris,  hinc  aditus  ad  facra  noftra  patent. 

Moret  will  have  this  anigma  to  fignify  the  name  Jehovah,  which* 
according  to  him.  comprehends  the  number  i696’ abat'nS  °  f 

number  contained  in  tire  anigmai  others  give  a  different  fo 
it.  The  generality,  however,  underftand  it  of  the  word  atjem  , 

^Toff^Xve  we  fliall  fubjoin  that  celebrated  ancient 
about  which  many  of  the  learned  have  puzzled  their  iea  .s. 
are  two  copies  of  it;  one  found  140  years  ago,  on  a  mar 
Bolognia ;  the  other  in  an  ancient  Mb.  written  in  Gothic  charac¬ 
ters,  at  Milan.  It  is  called 

The  Bononian  JEnigma. 
jy  M.  Nec  coelo,  nec  terris, 

^ilia  Lselia  Crifpis  ;  Nec  aquis, 

Nec  vir,  nec  mulier,  bed  ubique  jacet. . 

Ntc  androgyna;  Lucius  Agatho  Prifcius, 

Nec  puella,  nec  juvenis,  Nec  maritus,  ncc  amator, 

Nec  anus;  nccciTarius, 

Nec  cafta,  nec  meretrix,  Ncque  maerens,  neque  gaudens, 
Necpudica;  Neque  flens; 

Sed  omnia:  Hanc, 

Sublata  Nec  molem,  neepyramidem, 

Neque  fame,  neque  ferro,  Nec  fepulchrum, 

Neque  veneno;  bed  omnia, 

Sed  omnibus :  Scit  et  nefeit,  cui  pofuerit. 

That  is  to  fay,  To  the  gods  manes,  /Elia  Latlia  Crifpis,  neither 
man,  nor  woman,  nor  hermaphrodite;  neither  girl,  nor  young  wo¬ 
man,  nor  old;  neither  chafte,  nor  a  whore;  but  all  thefe:  kule 
neither  by  hunger,  nor  fteel,  nor  poifon;  but  by  all  thefe:  reits  nei¬ 
ther  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  in  the  waters;  but  every  w  ere. 
Lucius  Agatho  Prifcius,  neither  her  hufband,  nor  lover,  nor  friend  , 
neither  forrowful  nor  joyful,  nor  weeping,  certain,  or  uncertain,  to 
whom  he  rears  this  monument,  neither  erefts  her  a  temple,  nor  a 
pyradid,  nor  a  tomb,  but  all  thefe.  In  the  MS.  at  Milan,  |nltea 
ofD.M.  we  find  A.  M.  P.  P.  D,  and  at  the  end  the  following 
addition : 

Hoc  eft  fepulchrum  intus  cadaver  non  habens, 

Hoc  eft  cadaver  fepulchrum  extra  non  habens, 

Sed  cadaver  idem  eft  et  fepulchrum. 

We  find  near  50  feveral  folutions  of  this  aenigma  advanced  by  the 
literati. 

The  fubjedf  of  an  anigma  fhould  be  fomething  eafily  conceived, 
and  generally  known.  The  form  of  ^enigmas  confifts  in  the  words, 
which,  whether  profe  or  verfe,  contain  either  fome  defeription,  a 
queftion,  or  a  profopopoeia.  The  laft  kind  are  accounted  the  moft 
pleafing,  as  they  give  life  and  adtion  to  things  which  otherwife  have 
them  not.  It  is  much  ealierto  turn  mythology  into  anigmas,  than 
hiftorv.  Several  have  accordingly  imagined,  that  the  fable  of  Circe 
was  the  art  of  chemiftry  in  anigma ;  and  that  the  conqueft  of  the 
golden  fleece  was  no  other  than  the  tranfmutation  of  metals.  /Enig¬ 
mas  of  pure  invention  are  a  kind  of  poetry,  and  more  fubtle  than 
thofe  drawn  from  mythology. 

It  is  elTential  to  anigmas,  that  the  hiftory  or  fable,  under  which 
they  are  prefented,  be  known  to  every  body;  otherwife  it  will  com¬ 
prehend  two  anigmas ,  inftead  of  one  ;  the  fir  ft  of  the  hiftory  or  fable  ; 
the  fecond,  of  the  fenfe  it  is  to  be  taken  in.  Another  eflential  rule 
of  the  cenigma  is,  that  it  only  admit  of  one  fenfe,  for  every  (enigma  is 
deemed  imperfect  which  is  fufeeptible  of  different  interpretations, 
though  they  may  be  all  equally  natural. 

ZEN  1GMAT1C  AL,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  anigmas,  having  an  obfeure  and  ambiguous  meaning. 

The  ancient  Druid  philofophy  was  altogether  (enigmatical ;  as 
were  alfo  the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  Egyptians,  who  made 
the  beetle  to  exprefs  the  fun ;  the  ferpent  to  reprefent  the  ftars,  &c. 

/EN1GMATOGRAPHER,  or  /Enigmatist,  one  who  makes, 
or  explains  (enigmas . 

/ENIGMATOGRAPHY,  or  /Enigmatology,  the  art  of 
making  and  folving,  or  of  collecting  (enigmas .  A  treatife,  entitled 
/Enigmatographia,  has  been  compoled  byNic.  Reufner. 

/ENITTOLOGUS,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe  which  confifts  of 
two  daCtyls  and  three  trocaei:  fuch  as, 

Praelia  dira  placent  truci  juvcntce. 

,/EOLIC  rfialeff ,  among  grammarians,  is  one  of  the  five  dialeCts 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  /Folia. 

/Eolic  verfe,  in  profody,  a  kind  of  verfe  confifting  of  an 
iambic,  or  fpondee,  then  of  two  anapefts,  feparated  by  a  long 
Syllable,  and  laftly  bv  another  fv liable.  The  following  verfe  is  of 
this  kind. 

O  ftelliferi  conditor  orbis.  J- 

The  JEolic  dialeCt  generally  throws  out  ^he  afpirate,  or  (harp 
tpirit;  and  agrees  in  fo  many  refpeCts,  with  the  Doric ,  that  they  are 
frequently  confounded  together. 

/EOL1PILE,  an  hydraulic  inftrument,  confifting  of  an  hollow 
metalline  ball,  with  a  fmall  pipe,  or  neck,  ferewed  to  the  body, 
i  he  inftrument,  if  filled  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  will 
produce  a  ftrortg  blaft  of  wind,  or  rather  an  elaftic  fleam  or  vapour. 


This  inftrument  the  mechanical  and  experimental  philofophers 
chiefly  make  ufe  of,  to  account  for  the  natural  caufe  and  gene¬ 
ration  of  winds,  and  fome  have  ufed  this  machine  to  meafure  the 
gravity  and  rarefaCtion  of  the  ^ir,  but  without  fuccefs,  as  there  arfe 
many  objections  and  difficulties  which  it  is  liable  to.  Others  have 
fuppofed,  that  if  the  ccolipik  was  fixed  to  fome  fonorous  inftrument, 
as  a  trumpet,  ora  horn,  it  might  produce  mufic,  or,  with  proper 
additions,  be  made  to  reprefent  the  fluctuating,  and  playing  up  and 
down,  of  the  ftream  of  a  fountain  :  likewife  being  placed  before  a 
fire,  to  ferve  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  when  an  intenfe  heat  is  required. 
But  thefe  fuppofitions  are  only  theory,  and  not  capable  of  being  : 
reduced  to  practice,  for  experience  lhew.s  us,  that  inftead  of  the 
blaft  kindling  the  fire,  it  totally  extinguifhes,  or  puts  it  out.  But 
Dr.  Plot  gives  an  inflance,  where  the  aolipile  is  adtyaljy  ufed  to 
blow  the  fire.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Effington  is  bound  by 
his  tenure  to  drive  a  goofe  every  new-year’s  day  three  times  round 
the  hall  of  the  lord  of  Hilton,  while  Jack  of  Hilton  (a  brazen  fi¬ 
gure,  having  the  ftruClure  of  an  aolipile)  blows  the  fire.  How¬ 
ever,  the  aolipile  being  properly  conftrudted,  it  may,  with  fome 
fuccefs,  we  think,  be  applied  to  cure  fmoaking  chimnies,  and  with¬ 
out  great  expence  ;  for  being  filled  with  water,  and  hung  properly 
in  the  funnel  of  the  chimney,  the  blaft,  which  will  quickly  enfiue 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  will  drive  up  the  loitering  fmoke,  and 
caufe  a  ftrong  draughr.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  this  ufe  in 
Italy.  We  are  told  by  fome  authors,  that  the  frauds  of  the  heathen 
priefthood  applied  the  aolipile  to  the  working  of  fham  miracles. 

/EOLUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  the  winds.  He  was 
painted  by  the  ancients  with  fwoln  blubber  checks,  like  one  who 
with  main  force  endeavours  to  blow  a  blaft ;  alfo  with  two 
fmall  wings  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  a  high-coloured  fiery  coun¬ 
tenance. 

/Eolus,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a  portable  machine,  ufed  for 
refrefhing  and  changing  the  air  in  rooms.  It  is  adapted,  in  it’s 
dimenfions,  to  fupply  the  place  of  a  fquare  of  glafs  in  a  fafh- 
window :  and  is  executed  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  as  to  projedt  but 
a  little  way  from  the  fafh,  and  in  fo  neat  a  manner,  (fays  Mr. 
Tidd,  the  inventor)  as  to  be  an  elegant  ornament  to  the  place 
where  it  is  fixed. 

/Eolus’s  Harp,  a  mufical  inftrument,  fo  contrived,  that,  being 
properly  placed  in  a  current  of  air,  emitted  through  an  aperture  in 
the  window  of  an  apartment,  produces  admirable  mufic,  merely  by 
the  adlion  of  the  wind  on  the  firings;  This  inftrument  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  father  Kircher  above  an  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  owes 
it’s  perfedtion  to  Mr.  Ofwald,  of  London,  to  whom  Mr.  Thotr.p- 
fon,  in  his  clebrated  ode  on  (Eolus’s  harp,  improperly  aferibes  the 
invention  of  it.  In  a  book  intitled  Magia  Phonota5lica  iff  Pho~ 
norgia ,  Kircher  deferibes  the  method  of  conftruding  and  uling  this 
inftrument. 

/EON,  AIHN,  age,  properly  fignifies  the  duration  of  any 
thing. 

./Eon,  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  was  ufed  to  fignify  any 
virtue,  attribute,  or  perfedion  ;  and  hence  they  represented  the 
Deity  as  an  affeniblageof  all  poflibl eaons,  and  called  him pleroma, 
a  Greek  word,  fignifying/«/w^ft. 

Simon  Magus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  thef eaons, 
which  were  afterwards  brought  to  perfedion  by  Valentinus,  who, 
refining  on  thofe  who  preceded  him  in  this  wav,  produced  a  long 
genealogy  of  aons ,  to  the  number  of  30.  The  Valentinians  blended 
the  conceits  of  the  Jcwifh  cabalifts,  the  Platonifts,  and  the  Chal- 
dnean  philofophers,  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  dodrine, 
and  invented  a  kind  of  theogony,  calling  the  felf-originated  Deity,  or 
God  the  Father,  by  the  name  of  Bythus,  i.  e.  profound,  or  un¬ 
fathomable ;  and  “  the  moft  high  and  ineffable  Father;”  and  the 
feveral  fubordinate  deities  by  different  appellations  ;  but  included  alt 
under  the  general  name  of  aons.  See  the  article  Valentinians. 

./Eon  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  fignify  the  remains  of  a  man’s 
life  ;  it  alfo  fignifies  the  fpinal  marrow. 

./Eon,  in  the  Phoenician  theology,  is  the  appellation  given  to 
the  firft  created  woman. 

/EORA,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  medical  writers  for  geftafion  ; 
which  was  performed  feveral  ways.  1.  By  Twinging  in  a  ham¬ 
mock.  2.  Being  carried  in  a  litter.  3.  Riding  in  a  chariot.  4.  Sail¬ 
ing  in  a  boat,  or  fhip  :  in  many  chronical  dilorders,  this  laft  cxer- 
cife  is  faid  to  prove  efficacious  beyond  what  is  obferved  from  the 
moft  fkilful  adminiftration  of  drugs.  The  others  are  recommended 
at  the  decline  of  a  fever,  in  the  gout,  ftone,  &c.  before  the  more- 
violent  motions  can  be  admitted  of. 

/ERA,  in  chronology,  is  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  whence  to 
begin  a  computation  of  the  enfuing  years. 

The  word  ara  is  generally  allowed  to  have  had  it’s  rife  in  Spain, 
Sepulveda  fuppofes  it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  the  note  of  abbrevi¬ 
ation  of  the  words,  annus  erat  Augujli,  occalioned  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  beginning  their  computation  from  the  time  their  country 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Auguftus,  or  that  of  their  receiving 
the  Roman  calendar.  'I  bis  opinion  is  rejedted  by  Scaliger,  arid 
favoured  by  Voflius. 

/Eras  arc  either  Chriftian,  Jevvifh,  heathen,  or  Mahometan. 

The  Chriftian  ara,  or  computation  of  time  from  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  it  is  generally  allowed,  was  not  introduced  till  the  lixth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  antVis  commonly  aferibed  to 
Dionyfius  Exiguus. 

The  Spanifh  ara ,  otherwife  called  the  year  of  Caefar,  was  in¬ 
troduced  after  the  fecond  divilion  of  the  Roman  provinces  between 
Auguftus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  714,  the 
•4676th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  the 38th  year  before  Chrift. 
For  the  particular  aras,  fee  the  article  Kpocha. 

[Some  writers  of  the  barbarous  age  have  alfo  ufed  ara  for  any 
year ;  in  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  entering  down  the  ara,  Sec. 

/Era 
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/Era  likewife  fignifies  codie ,  or  darnel. 

/ERARIUM,  the  public  treafure  of  the  Roman  ftate,  which 
Was  tarit  eredlcd  under  Auguffus,  and  maintained  by  a  yearly  vo¬ 
luntary  contribution  ;  but  that  proving  infufficient.  it  was  after¬ 
wards  Supported  by  a  levy  of  the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies,  and 
inheritances,  except  of  fuch  as  fell  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  the 
poor.  Three  of  the  emperor’s  life-guard  were  coriffitutcd  prccfefii 
ararii  for  the  cuffody  of  it. 

The  centrum  contained  the  money  belonging  to  the  prince  ;  the 
fifeus,  that  of  the  public. 

Mrxrivu  fandfuis  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple, 
added  to  the  former,  on  occafion  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Hate, 
when  there  was  not  room  enough  for  lodging  all  the  public  monies, 
and  the  publicans  depohted  with  them. 

./Erarium  Iiithice ,  was  a  freaiury  for  money  paid  in  by  the 
parents  on  the  birth  of  each  child  :  it  was  eredfedby  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  the  fixth  king  of  the  Romans. 

./Erarium  privatum ,  the  prince’s  privy-putfe,  containing  the 
money,  &c.  he  was  poffelled  of  before  his  acceflion. 

./Erarium  victflmarum,  the  place  where  the  money,  arilingfrom 
the  taxeslevied  from  foreign  countries,  was  laid  up,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  moft  commonly  confided  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

/ERAR1US,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  appointed  by  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  for  the  diffribution'of  the  money  given  for  largcifes  to  the 

foldiery  or  people.  p  r 

/Erarius  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  perfon,  w’ho  was 
ffruck  out  by  the  cenfors  from  the  album,  and  lilt  ot  his  century, 
and  was  only  confidered  as  a  citizen  fo  far  as  to  make  him  lubjedf 
to  pay  taxes,  without  being  intitled  to  any  privileges  or  advantages 
from  the  ftate.  Tube  made  an  atrarius  was  a  puniffiment  inflicted 
for  fome  offence,  and  reputed  one  degree  more  fevere  than  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  a  tribe  ;  though  the  ctrani  W'ere  not  reduced  to  the  condition 

■of  flaves.  ... 

/Erarius  alfo  fignifies  a  perfon  employed  in  coining,  or  work¬ 
ing  brafs.  ...  . 

JErarius,  limply,  denotes  a  founder  ;  ccrarufuflrcs,  copperfmiths. 

/Erarius  is  alfo  applied  to  a  foldier  who  receives  pay. 

/ERA  I'A  Aqua.  See  the  article  ZiMONT  Water. 

/EREOLUS,  which  correfponds  to  the  Greek  yy/Ami  was  a 
weight,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Suidas,  equal  to  onelixth,  and, 
as  others  make  ir,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  obolus ,  which  was 

9  >'V  grr,ins- 

'  "AERIAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  every  thing  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  air,  or  that  is  connedted  with,  or  belongs  to,  air,  as  aerial 
particles,  &c. 

Aerial  perfpeflive,  that  whereby  vifual  bodies  are  reprefented 
wc.kened,  or  diminilhcd,  in  proportion  as  they  are  diltanc  from  the 
eye. 

”  Aerial  Tides.  See  the  article  Tides. 

AERLANS,  in  eccldiaitical  hiffory,  a  fedl  of  heretics,  who 
feparated  themfelves  from  the  church  party  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
itantine  the  Great,  and  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  1.  about  the 
year  342.  They  had  their  name  from  one  Aerius,  a  prelbyter,  who, 
thinking  himlelf  negie&ed  by  not  being  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  bifhop,  went  over  to  the  Arian  party:  but  held  fome  opinions 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  as,  that  there  was  no  diftindfion,  founded  in 
feripture,  between  prefbyter  and  bifhop.  He  alfo  alferted,  that 
we  are  not  obliged  to  obferve  the  flated  fealfs  of  the  church  ;  ad¬ 
mitted  thofe  only  into  his  feft,  who  lived  in  continence,  and  con¬ 
demned  marriage  as  unlawful. 

./ERICA,  or  Erica ,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a  name  given  by  Gaza, 
and  others,  to  the  common  herring. 

/ER1RUSA,  the  fky-coloured  jafper  of  the  ancients. 

/ER1S,  fhsy  among  alchemifts,  fmall  feales  procured  from  cop¬ 
per  melted  by  a  ftrong  heat ;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for  aerugo  or 
verdigris. 

/ER.ITIS,  the  common  name  of  the  anagallis. 

AEROGRAPHY,  a  defeription  of  the  air,  or  atmofphere,  it’s 
limits,  dimenfions,  properties,  &c.  This  amounts  to  much  the 
lame  with 

AEROLOGY, 

Being  the  dodtrine  or  fcience  of  Air,  it’s  nature,  ingredients, 
phenomena,  properties,  and  ufes. 

General  Account  of  Air. 

Air,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a  thin,  fluid,  elaftic,  tranfparent,  pon¬ 
derous,  compreffible,  and  dilatable  body,  furrounding  the  terra¬ 
queous  globe  to  a  confiderable  height. 

Air  was  confidered  by  fome  of  the  ancients  as  an  element ;  but 
then  by  element  they  underllood  a  different  thing  from  what  we  do. 

It  is  certain  that  air,  taken  in  the  popular  fenfe,  is  far  from  the 
fimplicity  of  an  elementary  fubtlance  ;  though  fome  of  it's  properties 
and  ufes  in  a  (late  of  combination  with  various  fubffances,  from 
which  it  has  been  extricated  by  modern  analyfis,  may  entitle  it  to 
this  appellation. 

Air,  properly  fo  called,  or  Elementary  Air. 

Is  a  certain  fubtile,  homogeneous,  elaftic  matter  ;  the  balls,  or 
fundamental  ingredient  of  the  atmoipherical  air ,  and  that  which 
gives  it  the  denomination. 

In  this  fenfe  it  likewife  enters  into  the  compofition  of  mod,  or 
perhaps  all  bodies,  exifting  in  them  under  a  folid  form,  deprived  of 
it’s  elalticity,  and  mod  of  it’s  diftinguifhing  properties,  and  ferving 
as  the  cement,  and  the  univerfal  bond  of  nature  ;  but  capable,  by 
certain  proceffes,  of  being  difengaged  from  them,  recovering  it’s  elaf- 
ticity,  and  refembling  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  See  Hale’s  Ve¬ 
getable  Statics,  .ch.  vi. 


1  he  peculiar  nature  of  this  aerial  matter  we  know  but  little  of* 
what  authors  have  advanced  concerning  it  being  chiefly  conjedlural. 
We  have  no  way  ot  altogether  feparating  it  from  the  other  matters 
with  which  in  it’s  pureft  ffate  it  is  more  or  lefs  combined,  and  con- 
fequentlvno  wayof  afeertaining,  with  fatisfadlory  evidence,  it’s  pe¬ 
culiar  properties,  abftradfedly  from  thofe  of  other  bodies. 

Vulgar,  or  Heterogeneous  Air, 

Is  a  coalition  of  corpufclesof  various  kinds,  which  together  con- 
ffitute  one  fluid  mafs,  wherein  we  live  and  move,  and  which  we 
■  re  continually  receiving  and  expelling  by  refpiration;  The  whole 
allemblage  ot  rhis  makes  what  we  call  the  atmofphere  ;  where  this 
car  or  atmofphere  terminates,  there  ather  is  fuppofed  to  commence  ; 
which  is  diltinguiffied  from  air,  by  it's  not  making  any  fenfible  re¬ 
traction  ot  the  rays  ot  light,  as  air  docs. 

Air  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  be  the  mod  heterogeneous 
body  in  the  univerfe  ;  Boerhaave  thews  it  to  bean  univerfal  chaos, 
or  colluvies,  of  all  kinds  of  created  bodies.  Befide  the  matter  of  light 
or  fire,  which  continually  flows  into  it  from  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  probably  the  magnetic  effluvia  of  the  earth,  whatever  fire  can 
volatdize  is  found  in  the  air.  Hence,  forinltance, 

1.  The  whole  foffil  kingdom  mult  neceflarily  be  found  in  it :  for 

all  of  that  tribe,  as  fairs, fulphurs,  ftones,  metals,  &c.  are  con verti . 
ble  into  fume,  and  thus  capable  of  being  rendered  part  of  the  air. 
Gold  itfelf,  the  molt  fixed  of  all  natural  bodies,  is  found  to 
adhere  clofe  to  the  lulphur  in  mines,  and  thus  to  be  raifed  along 
with  it.  _  ■  B 

Sulphurs  too  muff  make  a  confiderable  ingredient  of  the  air,  on 
account  of  thofe  many  volcanos,  grottos,  caverns,  and  other  ipira- 
des  chiefly  affording  that  mineral,  difperfed  through  the  globe. 

2.  All  the  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  mud  alfo  be  in  the  air : 
for  befide  the  copious  effluvia  continually  emitted  from  their  bodies, 
by  the  vital  heat,  in  the  ordinary  procefs  of  perfpiration  ;  by  means 
of  which  an  animal,  in  the  courfe  of  it’s  duration,  impregnates  the 
air  with  many  times  the  quantitty  of  it’s  own  body;  we  find  that  any 
animal,  when  dead,  being  expoled  to  the  air,  is  in  a  certain  time 
wholly  incorporated  with  it. 

3.  A»  to  vegetables,  none  of  that  clafs  can  be  fuppofed  wanting- 
fince  we  know  that  all  vegetables,  by  putrefad ion,  become  volatile’ 

I  he  aifociations,  reparations,  attritions,  diflolutions,  and  other 
operations  of  one  fort  of  matter  upon  another,  may  likewife  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  fourccs  of  numerous  other  neutral,  or  anonymous  bodies 
unknown  to  us. 

Air,  in  this  general  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  and  uni- 
verial  agents  in  all  nature  ;  being  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of 
life,  and  the  production  of  moft  of  the  phenomena  relating  to  our 
world.  It’s  properties  and  efte&s,  including  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
fearches  and  dilcoveries  of  the  modern  philofophers,  have  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  been  reduced  to  precife  laws  and  demonftrations  • 
in  which  form  they  make  a,  very  extenfive  and  important  branch  of 
tile  mixed  mathematics,  called  pneumatics. 

Mechanical  Properties  and  Effects  of  Air. 

.  Tlie  confiderable  of  thefe  are  it’s  fluidity,  weight,  and  eiaf- 
ticity.  J 

I.  Fluidity. 

That  the  air  is  a  fluid,  is  evident  from  the  eafy  paflage  it  affords 
to  bodies  through  it ;  as  in  the  propagation  of  fmells,  and  other  ef¬ 
fluvia,  and  the  eafy  conveyance  it  affords  to  founds  :  for  thefe  and  li- 
milar  cffedls  prove  it  to  be  a  body,  whofe  parts  give  way  to  any 
force  imprefl'ed,  and,  in  yielding,  are  eafily  moved  among  them¬ 
felves  ;  which  is  the  definition  of  a  fluid.  Befides,  it  is  certain,  that 
no  degree  of  cold  has  ever  yet  been  produced,  natural  or  artificial, 
ltrong  enough  to  deprive  it  of  it’s  fluidity. 

1  hecaufe  of  the  fluidity  of  air  is  attributed  by  fome  late  philofo¬ 
phers  10  the  fire  intermixed  with  it  ;  without  which,  they  imagine 
the  atmofphere  would  harden  into  a  folid  impenetrable  mafs.  And 
hence,  the  greater  the  degree  of  fire,  the  more  fluid,  moveable,  and 
pervious  is  the  air:  and  thus,  as  the  degree  of  fire  is  continually 
varying,  according  to  the  circumftances  and  pofition  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  air  is  kept  in  a  continual  reciprocation. 

Hence,  in  a  great  meafure,  it  is,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  higher 
mountains,  the  fenfes  of  fmclling,  hearing,  &c.  are  found  very&fee- 
ble.  The  increafed  rarity  of  the  air  at  a  confiderable  height  may 
account  for  this  efted  ;  but  the  above  hypothefis  is  contradided  by 
toe  more  fenfible  experience  of  cold  :  the  air  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth  deriving  greater  heat  from  the  refleaed,  than  from  the  direa 
rays  ot  the  fun.  See  the  article  Mountains. 

1 1 .  Weight  or  Gravity  of  the  Air. 

Galileo  firff  difeoverea  that  air  had  weight,  Dial.  I  ;  but  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  wasobferved  by  his  difciplc  Torricelli  ;  and 
the  variations  of  it  depending  on  different  heights,  byM.  Pafcal. 
That  the  air  is  heavy,  follows  from  it’s  beiiTg  a  body  ;  weight  bemo¬ 
an  efiential  property  of  matter.  But  we  have  many  arguments  to 
the  fame  purpole  from  fenfe,  and  experiment:  thus  the  hand,  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  orifice  of  a  vcffel  empty  of  air,  foon  feels  the  load  of 
the  incumbent  atmofphere.  Thus  glafs  veffels,  exhaufted  of  their 
air,  are  eafily  crufhed  to  pieces  by  the  weight  of  the  air  without. 
So,  two  fmall  hollow  fegments  of  a  fphere,  four  inches  in  diameter, 
exa&ly  fitting  each  other,  being  emptied  of  air,  are  preffed  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  force  equal  to  188  pounds,  by  the  weight  of  the  ambient 
air  /and  that  they  are  kept  together  by  the  preffure  of  the  air,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  by  fufpending  them  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  where  they  will 
feparate  of  themfelves.  Farther,  if  the  tube,  clofed  at  one  end,  be  fil¬ 
led  with  mercury,  and  the  other  end  immerged  in  a  bafon  of  the 
fame  fluid,  and  thus  ereded,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  be  fuf- 
pended  at  the  height  of  about  tnirty  inches  above  the  furface  of  that 
in  the  balbn.  The  reafonof  which  fufpenfion  is,  that  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  cannot  fall  lower,  without  raffing  that  in  the  bafon ; 
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which  hch*  I*  Ifal  **»  >'y  <•»  "iei8ht  °f  incu"’bcm  f'X- 

fph«.  carmot  give  wav,  *.  •'*£ 

fnhe  exceeds  that  of  the  air  out  of  it.  1  hat  this  is  the  taie, 
evident  •  becaufc  if  the  whole  apparatus  be  included  in  the  receiver 
of  an  ail  pump,  the  mercury  will  fall  in  proportion  as  the  air  isex- 
hauftcd-  and  on  gradually  letting  in  the  air  again,  the  mercun  re¬ 
st  feends  to  it’s  former  height.  This  makes  what  is  ufually  called 

th*foh\no  mor?  weean  aftuallv  weigh  air  ;  for  a  veffel,  full  even 
of  common  air  is  found,  by  a  very  nice  balance,  to  weigh  more  than 
when  the  air  is  exhaufted  ;  aquartof  air  weighing  about  17  grains, 
Tnd  the  efFed  is  proportionably  more  fcnfiblc.  it  the  fame  veffel  be 
weighed  full  of  condenfed  air  in  a  receiver  void  of  air. 

The  weight  of  air  is  continually  varying,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  concurrence  of  other  caufe.. 
Ricciofus  eftimates  it’s  weight  to  that  of  water,  to  be  as  1  to: 1000  , 
Merfennus  as  I  to  1300,  or  1  to  1356  ;  Lana,  as  1  to  640 ,  Galileo 
only  makes  it  as  1  to  40a  Mr.  Boyle,  by  a  more  accurate  experi¬ 
ment,  found  it  about  London,  as  1  10938;  and  thinks,  all  things 
eonfidered,  the  proportion  of  »  to  1000  may  be  taken  as  a  sunburn, 
for  there  is  no  fixing  any  precife  ratio,  hnce  not  only  the  an  ,  but  the 
water  itfelf,  is  continually  varying.  Add,  that  experiments  made  m 
different  places  neceffarily  vary,  on  account  of  the  different  heigh 
of  the  places,  the  feafons  of  making  the  experiment,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rent  denfitiesof  air  correfponding  to  thefe  crcumftanccs.  It  muft  be 
added,  however,  that  by  experiments  made  fince,  before  the  Royal 
Society  the  proportion  of  air  to  water  was,  firft,  found  as  I  t°  840  , 
therfas  1  to  8c  2  ;  and  a  third  time,  as  1  to  860.  And  laftly,  by  a 
very’fimplc  and  accurate  experiment  of  Mr.  Haukfbee,  the  propor¬ 
tion  was  fettled  as  1  to  885.  But  thefe  experiments  being  all  made 
in  thefummer  months,  when  the  barometer  was  29*  inches  high, 
Dr  lurin  thinks,  that  at  a  medium  between  heat  and  cold,  when 
the  barometer  is  30  inches  high,  the  proportion  between  the  two 
fluids  may  be  taken  as  I  to  800  ;  which  agrees  with  the  obfervation 
of  the  honourable  Mr.  Cavendilh,  the  thermometer  being  at  50  , 

andthe  barometer  at  29i  inches. 

Air,  then,  being  heavy  and  fluid,  the  laws  of  it  s  gravitation,  or 
preffure,  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  fame  as  in  other  fluids  ;  and  confe- 
quently  it’s  'preffure  muft  be  as  it’s  perpendicular  altitude.  1  his  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  experiment.  For  removing  the  Torricellian  tube  to 
a  more  elevated  place,  where  the  incumbent  column  of  air  is  fhorter, 
a  proportionably  fhorter  column  of  mercury  is  fuftained.  On  this 
principle  depend  the  ftru&ure  and  cfficeofthe  barometer. 

From  hence,  alfo,  it  follows,  that  the  air ,  like  all  other  fluids, 
muft  prefs  equally  every  way.— This  is  confirmed  by  obferving,  that 
foft  bodies  fuftain  this  preffure  without  any  change  of  figure,  and 
brittle  bodies,  without  breaking;  though  the  preffure  upon  them  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  high,  or  a  column 
of  water  of  thirty-two  feet.  It  is  obvious,  that  no  other  caufe  can 
preferve  fuch  bodies  unchanged,  but  the  equabiepreffure  on  all  Tides, 
which  refills  as  much  as  it  is  refilled.  And  hence,  upon  removing 
or  diminilhing  the  preffure  on  one  fide  only,  the  effect  of  the  preffure 
is  foon  perceived  on  the  other.  For  the  quantity  and  efTcd  of  this 
preffure  of  the  atmofphcre  on  the  human  body,  and  on  the  furtace  of 
the  earth,  fee  the  Article  Atmosphere. 

From  the  gravity  of  the  air,  eonfidered  in  connection  with  it’s 
fluidity,  fevcral  of  it’s  ufes  and  effects  are  deducible. 

J  1.  By  means  of  it’s  weight,  See.  it  clofely  invefts  the  earth,  with 
all  the  bodies  upon  it  ;  and  confti  inges  and  binds  them  down  with  a 
force  amounting,  according  to  the  computation  of  Mr.  Pafchal,  to 
2232  pounds  weight  upon  every  fquare  foot,  or  upwards  of  15 
pounds  upon  every  inch  fquare.  Hence  it  prevents,  e.  gr.  the  arte¬ 
rial  vellels  of  plants  and  animals  from  being  too  much  diftended  by 
the  impetus  of  the  circulating  juices,  or  by  the  elaftic  force  of  the 
air  fo  plentifully  contained  in  the  blood.  Thus,  we  fee,  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  clipping,  that,  upon  a  diminution  of  the  preffure  of  the  air, 
the  parts  ot  the  body  grow  tumid  ;  which  neceffarily  alters  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  circulation  through  the  capillaries,  &c. 

The  fame  caufe  hinders  the  juices  from  oufing  and  efcaping 
through  the  pores  of  their  containing  vellels  ;  this  is  experienced  by 
fuch  as  travel  up  high  mountains,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  af- 
cend,  find  themfelves  more  and  more  relaxed  ;  and  at  length  become 
fubjedl  to  a  fpitting  of  blood,  and  other  hasmorrhages  ;  becaufe  the 
air  doth  not  lufficiently  conltringe  the  vellels  of  the  lungs.  Similar 
effects  are  obferved  in  animals  that  are  inclofed  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump,  who,  as  the  air  is  taken  from  them,  pant,  fwell, 
vomit,  and  dilcharge  their  urine  and  excrements.  See  the  article 
Vacuum,  for  further  information. 

2.  The  weight  of  the  air  promotes  the  mixture  of  contiguous 
fluid  bodies.  Hence  many  liquids,  as  oils  and  ialts,  which  readily 
•and  fpontaneoufly  mix  in  air,  remain,  on  the  removal  of  it,  in  a 
Hate  of  leparation. 

3.  This  gravity  of  air  does  in  fome  cafes  determine  the  a£tion  of 
one  body  upon  another. 

And,  4.  to  the  fame  principle  are  chiefly  ow  ing  our  winds,  which 
are  only  air  put  in  motion  by  l’ome  alteration  in  it’s  equilibrium. 


III.  Elajlicity  of  the  Air. 

The  elaftic  force  of  air  has  been  long  accounted  it’s  diftinguilhing 
property  :  the  other  properties  hitherto  enumerated  being  common 
to  it  with  other  fluids  ;  though  from  late  experiments  it  appears 
more  rhan  probable,  that  the  capacity  of  being  compreffed  and  ex¬ 
panded  is  not  peculiar  to  air.  See  Water  and  Compression. 

This  property  of  air  was  firft  afcertair.ed  by  fome  experiments  of 
lord  Bacon,  who,  upon  this  principle,  conrtrj£ted  his  vitrum 
alien  dure,  the  firft  thermometer. 

Ofthis  power  we  have  numerous  proofs. — Thus,  a  blown  blad¬ 
der  being fqueezed  in  the  hand,  we  find  the  included  air  fenlibly  re- 
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lift  ;  fo  that  upon  ceafing  to  coinprefs,  the  cavities  or  impreffions, 
made  in  it’s  furlace,  are' readily  expanded  again,  and  filled  up. 

On  this  property  of  elajlicity,  the  Itruclure  and  office  of  the  air- 
pump  depend. 

Every  particle  of  air  always  exerts  this  nifus,  or  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  thusftrives  againlt  an  equal  endeavour  of  the  ambient 
particles  ;  whofe  reliftance,  happening  by  any  means  to  be  weaken¬ 
ed,  it  immediately  diffufes  into  an  immenfe  extent.  Hence  it  is, 
that  thin  glafs  bubbles,  or  bladders,  filled  with  air,  and  exadfly 
clofed,  being  included  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
burlt  by  the  force  of  the  included  air.  So  a  bladder  quite  flaccid, 
containing  only  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  air ,  fwells  in  the  receiver, 
and  appears  quite  full,  The  fame  effedt  is  alfo  found,  by  carrying 
the  flaccid  bladder  to  the  top  of  an  high  mountain. 

The  weight  or  preffure  of  the  air,  it  is  obvious,  has  no  dependence 
on  it’s  elajlicity  ;  but  would  be  the  fame,  whether  the  air  had  fuch  a 
property  or  not.  But  the  air,  being  elajlic,  is  neceffarily  affedfed  by 
the  preffure,  w  hich  reduces  it  into  fuch  afpace,  as  that  the  elajlicity, 
which  re-a£ls  againlt  the  compreffing  weight, is  equal  to  that  weight. 

In  effedt,  the  law  of  this  elajlicity  is,  that  it  increafes  as  the  denfity 
of  the  air  increafes  ;  and  the  denfity  increafes,  as  the  force  increafes 
by  which  it  is  prelfed.  Now,  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  theadtion  and  the  re-adtion ;  i.e.  the  gravity  ofthe«/V,  which 
tends  to  comprefs  it,  and  the  elajlicity  of  thew/r,  which  endeavours 
to  expand  it,  muft  be  equal. 

Hence,  the  elajlicity  increafing,  or  diminilhing,  univcrfally,  as  the 
denlity  increafes,  or  diminilhes,  i.  c.  as  the  diftance  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  diminilhes,  or  increafes,  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  air  be 
compreffed,  and  retained  in  fuch  fpace,  by  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  by  any  other  means  ;  it  muft  endeavour,  in  either  cafe,  to 
expand  with  the  fame  force, —  And  hence,  if  air  near  the  earth  be 
pent  up  in  a  veil'd,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air,  the  preffurcof  the  enclofed  air  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  atmojphere.  Accordingly,  we  find  mercury  fuftained  to  the 
fame  height,  by  the  elajlic  force  of  air  inclofed  in  a  glafs  veffel,  as 
by  the  whole  afmofpherical  preffure. 

On  the  fame  principle  air  may  be  artificially  condenfed  ;  and 
hence  the  ftrudlureof  the  window. 

M.  Amontons,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  main¬ 
tains,  that  there  is  no  fixing  any  bounds  to  the  condenfation  of  the 
air;  that  greater  and  greater  weights  will  ftill  reduce  it  into  Ids  and 
lefs  compafs  ;  that  it  is  only  elajlic  in  virtue  of  the  lire  which  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  and  that  as  it  is  impoffiblc  ever  abl’olutely  to  drive  all  the  fire 
out  of  it,  it  is  equally  impoffiblc  ever  to  make  the  utmoft  condcnla- 
tion. 

The  dilatation  of  the  air,  by  virtue  of  \t's elajlic  force,  is  found  to 
be  very  furpriling.  in  leveral  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Boyle,  it 
dilated  firft  into  9  times  it’s  former  fpace  ;  then  into  31  times  ;  then 
into  60  ;  then  into  1 50.  Afterwards,  it  was  brought  to  dilate  into 
8000  times  it’s  fpace  ;  then  into  10000,  and  even  at  hit  into  13679 
times  it’s  fpace  ;  and  this  altogether  by  it’s  own  expaniive  force, 
without  the  help  of  fire. 

On  this  depend  the  ftrudure  and  ufe  of  the  manometer. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  air  we  breathe  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  is  compceffed  by  it’s  own  weight  into  at  leaft  the  13679th 
part  of  the  fpace  it  w'ould  poffefs  in  vacuo.  But  if  the  fame  air  be 
condenfed  by  art,  the  fpace  it  will  take  up  when  mod  dilated,  to  that 
it  poffeffes  when  condenfed,  will  be,  according  to  the  fame-author’s 
experiments,  as  550000  to  1. 

M.  Amontons  firft  difeovered  that  air  will  expand,  in  proportion 
to  it’s  denfity,  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  On  this  foundation, 
the  ingenious  author  has  a  difeourfe,  to  prove,  *  that  the  fpring  and 
weight  of  the  air,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  may  enable 
it  to  produce  even  earthquakes,  and  other  of  the  molt  vehement 
commotions  of  nature.’ 

According  to  the  experiments  of  this  author,  and  M.  de  la  Hire, 
a  column  of  air  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  36  fathoms  high,  is  equal 
in  weight  to  three  lines  depth  of  mercury  ;  andit  is  found,  that  equal 
quantities  of  air  poffefs  fpaces  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
weights  with  which  they  are  prelfed  :  the  weight  of  the  air,  there¬ 
fore,  which  would  fill  the  whole  fpace  poffeffcd  by  the  terreftrial 
globe,  would  be  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  mercury,  whofe  bafe  is  equal 
to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  it’s  height  containingas  many  times 
three  lines,  as  the  atmofpherical  fpace  contains  orbs  equal  in  weight 
to  36  fathoms  of  that  wherein  the  experiment  was  made.  Hence, 
taking  the  denfeft  of  all  bodies,  e.  gr.  gold,  whofe  gravity  is  about 
14630  times  greater  than  that  of  air  in  our  orb,  it  is  eafy  to  compute, 
that  this  air  would  be  reduced  to  the  fame  denfity  as  gold,  by  the 
preffure  of  a  column  of  mercury  14630  times  28  inches  high,  i.  c. 
409640  inches  :  fince  the  bulks  of  air,  in  that  cafe,  would  be  in  the 
reciprocal  ratio  of  the  weights  by  which  they  are  prelfed.  Thefe 
409640  inches,  therefore,  exprefsthe  height  at  which  the  barometer 
muff  Hand,  wherethe  air  would  be  as  heavy  as  gold, and  the  number 
2tV? sVo  lines,  the  thicknefs  to  which  our  column  of  36  fathoms  of 
air  would  be  reduced  in  the  fame  place.  Now,  we  know,  that 
43528  fathoms,  which  is  the  depth,  where  the  above  preffure,  and 
conlequent  redudtion  take  place,  are  only  the  74th  part  of  the  fenii- 
diametcr  of  the  earth  ;  and  therefore,  bevond  that  depth,  whatever 
matter  exifts,  it  muft  be  heavier  than  gold.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  the  remaining  fphere  of  6451538  fathoms  diameter 
may  be  full  of  denfcuir,  heavier,  by  many  degrees,  than  the  heavieft 
bodies  which  we  know.  Hence,  again,  as  it  is  proved,  the  more  air 
is  compreffed,  the  more  does  the  fame  degree  of  fire  increafe  the 
force  ot  it’s  fpring,  and  render  it  capable  of  a  proportionably  greater 
effett;  we  may  infer,  that  a  degree  of  heat,  which  in  our  orb  can 
only  produce  a  moderate  effeft,  may  have  a  very  violent  one  in  fuch 
lower  orb  ;  and  that,  as  there  may  be  many  degrees  of  heat  in  nature, 
beyond  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  fome,  whofe 
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violence,  thus  affifted  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  may  be  fufficient  to 
tear  afunder  the  folid  globe. 

The  elafiic  power  of  the  air,  above  illuftrated  and  evinced,  is  the  j 
fecond  grand  fotirce  of  the  effects  of  this  important  fluid.  By  means 
of  this,  itinfinuates  into  the  pores  of  bodies,  pofle fling  this  prodigi¬ 
ous  faculty  of  expanding,  which  is  fo  eafily  excited,  that  ir  rnuft  ne- 
celfarily  put  the  particles  of  bodies  into  which  it  infinuates  itfelf  in¬ 
to  perpetual  ofcillations.  Indeed,  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  air’s 
gravity  and  denfity,  and  confequentlv  it’s  elafticity  and  expanfton, 
never  remaining  the  fame  for  the  leaf!  fpace  of  time,  there  mull  be 
an  inceffant  vibration,  or  dilatation  and  contraction  in  all  bodies. 

The  a/ris  very  inftrumental  inthe  production  and  growth  of  vege¬ 
tables,  not  only  by  invigorating  their  feveral  juices,  while  in  an  elafiic 
aCtive  ftate,  but  alfo  by  greatly  contributing  in  a  fixed  (tate  to  the 
union  and  firm  connection  of  their  feveral  conltituent  parts. 

From  the  fame  caufe  it  is,  that  the  air  contained  in  bubbles  of  ice, 
by  it’s  continual  aCtion,  burfts  the  ice  ;  and  thus  glades  and  other 
veflels  frequently  crack,  whejj  their  contained  liquors  are  frozen. 
Thus,  alfo,  entire  columns  of  marble  fometimes  cleave  in  the  win- 
teb  time,  from  fome  little  bubble  of  included  air’s  acquiring  an  in- 
creafed  elafticity.  From  the  fame  principle  arife  all  putrefaftion 
and  fermentation  ;  neither  of  which  will  proceed,  even  in  the  beft 
difpofed  fuhjefts  in  vacuo. 

In  reality,  all  natural  corruption  and  alteration  feem  to  depend 
on  air ;  and  metals,  particularly  geld,  only  feem  to  be  durable  and 
incorruptible,  in  virtue  of  their  not  being  pervious  to  air. 

Efflfis  of  the  different  Ingredients  of  Air. 

Air  not  only  afts  by  it’s  common  properties  of  gravity  and  einjii- 
city,  but  there  are  numerous  other  efibCfs,  arifing  from  the  peculiar 
ingredients  of  which  it  confifts.  Thus, 

x.  Air  not  only  diffolves  and  attenuates  bodies  by  it's  preflureand 
attrition,  but  as  a  chaos  containing  all  kinds  of  menftrua,  and  confe¬ 
quentlv  polfcffing  powers  for  difiolving  all  bodies.  It  is  known, 
that  iron  and  copper  readily  diffiolve,  and  become  rufly  in  air,  unlefs 
■well  defended  with  oil.  Boerhaave  affures  us,  that  he  has  fetn  pil¬ 
lars  of  iron  fo  reduced  by  air,  that  they  might  be  crumbled  to 
duft  between  the  fingers  ;  and  as  for  copper,  it  is  converted  by 
the  air  into  a  fubftance  much  like  the  vtrdigreafe  produced  by 
vinegar. . 

Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  in  the  fouthern  Englifh  colonies  the  great 
guns  ruft  fo  faft,  that,  after  lying  in  tire  air  for  a  few  years,  .large 
cakes  of  crocus  murtis  may  be  feparated  from  them.  Acofta  adds, 
that  in  Peru,  the  air  dilfolves  lead,  and  confiderablv  increafes  it’s 
weight.  Yet  gold  is  generally  efteemed  indilibluble  by  air ;  being 
never  found  to  contract  ruft,  though  expofed  to  it  ever  lo  long. 

Stones  alfo  undergo  the  changes  incident  to  metals.  Thus,  Purbeck 
ftone,  of  which  Salifbury  cathedral  confifts,  is  obferved  gradually 
to  become  fofter,  and  to  moulder  away  in  the  air ;  and  Mr.  Boyle 
gives  the  fame  account  of  Blackington  Hone.  He  adds,  that  air 
may  have  a  conliderable  operation  on  vitriol,  even  when  a  ftrong 
fire  could  aft  no  farther  upon  it.  And  he  has  found,  that  the  fumes 
of  a  corrofive  liquor  work  more  fuddenly  and  manifeitly  on  a  certain 
metal,  when  fuftained  in  the  air,  than  the  menftruum  itfelf  did, 
which  emitted  fumes,  on  thofe  parts  of  the  metal,  which  it  covered ; 
referring  to  the  effefts  of  the  effluvia  of  vinegaron  copper. 

The  difiolving  power  of  air  is  increafed  bv  heat,  and  by  other 
caufes.  It  combines  with  water  :  and,  by  accefs  of  cold,  depofits 
part  of  the  matter  which  was  kept  dilfolved  in  it,  by  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Hence,  the  water,  by  being' depofited  and  condenfed 
upon  any  cold  body,  fuch  as  glafs,  &c.  in  windows,  forms  fogs, 
and  becomes  vifible.  Air,  likewife,  by  means  of  it’s  difiolving 
power,  accelerates  evaporation  and  distillation. 

2.  Air  volatilizes  fixed  bodies.  Thus,  fea-lalt,  being  firft  cal¬ 
cined,  then  fufed  by  the  fire,  and  when  fufed,  expofed  to  the  air 
to  liquify  ;  when  liquified,  fet  to  dry,  and  then  fufed  again,  re¬ 
peating  the  operation,  will,  by  degrees,  be  almoft  wholly  eva¬ 
porated  ;  nothing  but  a  little  earth  remaining.  Helmont  men¬ 
tions  it  as  an  arcanum  in  chemiftry,  to  render  fixed  fait  of  tartar 
volatile;  but  this  is  eafily  effefted  by  air  alone:  for,  if  fome  of 
this  fait  be  expoled  to  the  air,  in  a  place  replete  with  acid  vapours, 
the  fait  draws  the  acid  to  itfelf,  and,  when  faturated  with  it,  is  vo¬ 
latile. 

3.  Air  alfo  fixes  volatile  bodies.  Thus,  though  fpirit  of  nitre, 
or  aqua  fortis,  readily  evaporates  by  the  fire  ;  yet,  if  there  be  any 
putrefied  urine  near  the  place,  the  volatile  fpirit  will  be  fixed,  and 
tall  down  in  the  form  of  aqua  fecunda. 

4.  Air  brings  many  quiefeent  bodies  into  aftion  ;  i.  e.  excites 
their  latent  powers.  Thus,  if  an  acid  vapour  be  diffufed  through 
the  air,  all  the  bodies,  of  which  that  is  the  proper  menftruum, 
being  dilfolved  by  it,  are  brought  into  a  fiate  proper  lor  aftion. 

In  the  various  operations  of  chemiltry,  air  is  a  very  necefiary 
and  important  agent ;  the  refult  of  particular  procelTes  depending 
on  it’s  prefer.ee,  or  abfence;  on  it’s  being  open,  or  inclofed. 

The  effluvia  ol  animals  have  their  efi'eft  in  varying  the  air ;  as 
is  evident  in  contagious  difeafes,  plagues,  murrains,  and  other 
mortalities,  which  are  fpread  by  an  inlefted  air. 

The  bidden  and  fatal  effefts  of  noxious  vapours  has  generally 
been  fuppofed  to  be  principally,  if  not  wholly,  owing  to  the  lofs 
and  walle  of  the  vivifying  fpirit  of  air.  But  Dr.  Hales  attributes 
this  effect  to  the  lois  of  a  conliderable  part  of  the  air’s  ehjticity, 
and  to  the  grolfnefs  and  denfity  of  the  vapours  with  which  the 
air  is  charged. 

From  feveral  experiments,  he  inferred,  that  the  life  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  is  prderved  rather  by  the  elafiic  force  of  the  air,  afting  on 
their  lungs,  than  by  it’s  vivifying  fpirit  ;  and  that  candles  and 
matches  ceafe  to  burn,  after  having  been  confined  in  a  Imall 
quantity  of  air;  not  becaufc  they  have  rendered  the  air  effete,  by 
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confirming  it’s  vivifying  fpirit,  but  becaufe  they  have  difeharged 
a  great  quantity  of  acid  fuliginous  vapours;  which  partly  deilroy 
it  s  elafticy,  and  retard  the  elafiic  motion  of  the  remainder.  He 
.*  'ew,fe  murid,  that  air,  which  pafied  through  clothes,  dipped 
in  Vinegar,  could  be  breathed  to  and  fro  as  long  again,  as  the 
ike  quantity  of  air,  which  was  not  thus  purified ;  fo  that  fprink- 
Img  the  decks  of  fflips  with  vinegar  mav  refrelh  the  air\  and  this 
Is  corfflrmed  by  experience.  But  where  the  corruption  of  the  air 
is  much  greater,  as  in  clofe  prifons,  &c.  nothing  can  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  effftua!  remedy  but  a  ventilator.  He  obferved 
l£'vi  e’  a,r  *s  not  difqualifird  for  refpiration,  merely  by  the 
additional  moifture  which  it  receives,  but  by  fome  bad  quality  in 
that  moifture. 

Vegetables  likewife  produce  a  change  inthe  ftate  of  the  air . 
1  bus,  when  a  great  part  of  the  clove-trees,  which  grew  fo  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  ifland  of  Ternate,  was  felled  at  the  felicitation  of 
the  Dutch,  in  order  to  heighten  the  value  of  that  fruit,  fuch  a 
change  enfued  in  the  air,  as  fflevved  the  fnlutary  effeft  of  ihe  efflu¬ 
via,  or  rather  of  the  vegetation,  of  the  clove-trees,  and  their  blof- 
foms;  the  whole  ifland,  foon  after  they  were  cut  down,  bcin^  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fickly.  '  0 

The  air  is  alfo  liable  to  alterations  from  the  feafon  of  the  year. 
Thus,  few  fubterraneous  effluvia  are  admitted  in  the  winter;  be¬ 
caufe  the  pores  are  locked  up  by  the  froft,  or  covered  by  fnow  ;  the 
fubterraneous  heat  being  at  work,  and  preparing  a  fund  to  be  dif¬ 
eharged  in  the  enfuing  fpring.  Again,  from  the  winter  folfiice  to 
the  iummer  folfiice,  the  fun’s  rays  become  more  and  more  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  confequently  their  irnpulfe  on  the  earth’s  furface  more 
powerful;  fo  that  the  glebe,  or  foil,  is  more  and  more  relaxed,  foft- 
cned,  and  putrefied,  till  he  arrives  at  the  tropic:  where,  with  the 
force  of  a  chemical  agent,  he  refolves  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
earth  into  their  conftitucnt  principles,  water,  oil,  fait,  &c.  which 
are  all  fwept  away  into  the  atmofphere. 

1  he  height  and  depth  of  the  air  produce  a  farther  alteration  ;  the 
exhalations  not  rifing  high  enough,  in  any  great  quantity,  to  afeend 
above  the  tops  of  high  mountains.  Nor  muft  drought  and  moifiure 
be  denied  their  (hare,  in  varying  the  ftate  of  theTrmofphere :  in, 
Guinea,  the  heat,  with  the  moifture,  conduces  fo  much  to  putre- 
faftion,  that  the  purelt  white  fugars  are  often  full  of  maggots; 
and  their  drugs  foon  lofe  their  virtue,  and  many  of  them  grow^ver- 
minous:  it  is  added,  that  in- the  ifland  of  St.  Jago,  they  are  obliged 
to  expofe  their  fweet-meats  daily  in  the  fun,  in  order  to  exhale  ffle 
moifture  contrafted  in  the  night,  which  would  otherwife  occafion 
them  to  putrefy.  On  this  principle  depend  the  (irufture  and  ufe  of 
the  hygrometer. 

For  therefrafting  power  of  air,  fee  the  article  Refraction. 

Acid  Air. 

Is  a  fpecies  of  faftitious  air ,  which  was  firft  difeovered  by 
Mr.  Cavendifh;  but  it’s  nature  and  properties  were  afterwards 
more  fully  inveftigated  by  Dr.  Frieftley.  It  was  fitft  proa  need 
from  copper,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  fait;  but  Dr.  Frieftley  ex¬ 
pelled  it  by  heat  from  fpirit  of  fait  only,  without  any  metallic  fo- 
lution;  and  he  afterwards  procured  it  by  the  fame  kind  of  procefs, 
whereby  fpirit  of  fait  is  made.  For  this  purpofe  he  filled  a  final! 
phial  with  common  fait,  and  poured  upon  it  a  fmall  quantity  of 
concentrated  oil  of  vitriol;  the  fumes  difeharged  in  this  procefs 
were  received  in  a  veffel  previoufly  filled  with  quickfilver,  and 
(landing  in  a  bafon  of  quckfilver,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
feftly  tranfparent  air ;  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  a  permanent 
elafiic  fubftance,  not  likely  to  be  condenfed  by  cold,  like  other 
vapours.  This  acid  vapour  extinguiffles  flame,  which  appears, 
before  the  candle  goes  out,  and  when  it  is  firft  lighted  again,  of 
a  beautiful  green,  or  rather  light-blue  colour;  and  it  is  heavier 
than  common  air,  though  in  what  proportion  is  not  yet  determined. 
Water  imbibes  this  air,  changes  it’s  aerial,  or  elaftic  form,  ac¬ 
quires,  when  thus  impregnated,  a  very  acid  tafte,  becomes  a  very 
adiive  folvent  of  iron,  and  generates  inflammable  air.  Two  grains 
and  a  half  of  rain-water  will  abforb  no  lefs  than  three  ounce 
meafures  of  this  fluid,  and  thus  faturated,  will  weigh  twice  as  much 
as  it  did  before.  This  acid  air  has  a  very  ftrong  affinity  with 
phlogifton,  and  attra6Is  it  from  other  fubftances ;  iuch  as  inflam¬ 
mable  fpirits,  exprefied  oils,  oil  of  turpentine,  charcoal,  phofpho- 
rus,  bees- wax,  and  even  fuphur;  and  it  is  hereby  converted  into 
inflammable  air. 

The  fpecies  of  air  now  deferibed  may  be  called  marine  acid  air, 
in  order  to  riiftinguifh  it  from  the  vitriolic  acid  air,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained,  by  putting  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  oil  to  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  and  gently  heating  the  phial  which  contains  them.  When 
this  kind  of  air  is  generated  in  great  plenty  the  top  of  the  phial  is 
filled  with  white  vapours1;  it  is  equally  tranfparent  with  the  foimer, 
and  has  no  greater  affinity  with  quickfilver.  It  is  as  readily  ab- 
forbed  by  water  as- the  other,  and  by  it’s  union  forms  the  volatile, 
or  fulphureous  acid  of  vitriol.  It  has  the  fame  property  of  extin- 
guifhing  the  flame,  and  is  heavier  than  common  air.  Ice  is  in- 
ftantly  dilfolved  in  both  of  them.  The  alkaline  air  being  mixed 
with  this  kind  of  acid  vapour,  produced  a  beautiful  white  cloud 
and  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  lighter  of  the  two;  the  fubftance 
formed  by  this  combination  was  the  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac,  which 
is  fixed,  or  volatile,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  common  air,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  air  in  the  compound. 
This  fpecies  of  air  differs  from  the  marine  acid  air,  in  not  difiblv- 
ing,  or  corroding  iron,  though  it  becomes,  when  combined  with 
water,  a  very  powerful  menftruum  for  this  metal. 

Another  kind  of  acid  air  is  the  vegetable,  which  Dr.  Frieftley 
expelled  by  heat  from  exceedingly  ftrong  concentrated  acid  of  vi¬ 
negar.  A  quantity  of  olive  oil  imbibed  ten  times  it’s  bulk  of  this 
air,  and  in  confequence  of  the  union  became  colourlefs  like  water 
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and  lefs  vifcid  than  before.  In  this  refpeft,  it  differs  from  the 
other  kinds  of  acid  air,  which  deepen  the  colour  of  every  fpec.es  of 
oil  making  them  brown,  and  at  the  fame  time  vifcid,  almoff  to  the 
confidence  °of  refin.  The  vitriolic  and  vegetable  acid  air  very- 
much  refemble  one  another  ;  and  the  only  real  difference,  behde  the 
fmell,  which  is  very  remarkable,  is  that  juft  mentioned.  In  nature 
and  properties  the  'fluor  air  acid  very  much  refembles  the  vitriolic 

acid  air.  .  ,  .  ..  c  .  .  , 

Dr  Prieftley  procured  this  air ,  bv  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  upon  the 

fluor,'  contained  in  a  fmall  phial,  fitted  with  a  ground  (topple  and 
tube  •  and  fir'd  without  heat,  and  then  by  applying  a  very  fmall  de¬ 
cree  of  it,  air  was  produced  in  great  plenty,  perfedly  transparent 
and  confined  by  quickfilver,  like  the  other  kinds  already  defenbed. 
It  formed  a  white  cloud  by  iffuing  from  the  tube,  and  attaching 
itfelf  to  the  water  that  floats  in  the  atmofphere,  and  yielded  a  very 
pungent  fmell.  The  furface  of  water,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  con- 
,ta£f  with  this  air ,  was  rendered  white  and  opake,  by  a  ftrong  film, 
or  incruftation,  which  made  a  feparation  between  the  air  above, 
and  the  water  below  it.  When  this  crult  is  broken,  and  the  water 
rifes  fo  as  to  form  a  new  furface,  a  frefh  incruftation  takes  place  ; 
and  thus  fucceffive  layers  will  be  produced,  till  every  particle 
of  air  is  united  to  the  water.  Thefe  films,  being  collected 
and  dried,  yield  a  white  powdery  fubftance,  ufually  a  little  acid 
to  the  tafle,  bu-  when  waflied  in  much  pure  water,  perfectly  infipid. 

The  effects  of  this  vapour  on  fluids  and  folids  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  vitriolic  acid  air.  There  are  two  peculiar  pro¬ 
perties  in  which  thefe  two  vapours  agree  ,  they  both  contain  phlo- 
giffon,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  communicate  it  to  the  common 
air  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  to  render  it  noxious.  The 
eledric  fpark  will  alfo,  by  a  Angle  explofion,  incruft  the  infide  fur¬ 
face  of  a  tube,  containing  this  kind  of  air,  with  a  deep  brown,  or 
black  matter,  and  it  will,  at  every  ffroke,  make  the  glafs  more  and 
more  opake.  Some  refle&ion  on  the  nature  of  the  fpar,  which 
yielded  this  vapour,  led  Dr.  Prieftley  to  try,  w  hether  the  fame  kind 
might  not  be  procured  from  Mr.  Canton’s  phosphorus,  by  means 
of  vitriol ;  and  the  trial  fucceeded. 

Alkaline  Air 

Is  a  fpecies  of  factious  air  extracted  by  heat  from  volatile  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac.  This  vapour,  received  into  a  veffel  of  quick- 
filver,  Handing  in  a  bafon  of  the  fame  fluid,  became  a  tranfparent 
and  permanent  air,  not  at  all  condenfed  by  cold.  But  Dr.  Prieftley 
foon  found,  that  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  procuring  it  was 
from  a  mixture  of  £  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac,  and  £  of  flaked 
lime.  Large  quantities  of  this  vapour  are  readily  imbibed  and  con¬ 
denfed  by  water  ;  and  convert  it  into  a  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  ftronger,  Dr.  Prieftley  fays,  than  he  had  ever  feen,  and 
than  any,  he  apprehends,  which  can  be  made  in  the  common  way. 
The  alkaline  air,  upon  being  mixed  with  nitrous  air,  occafioned 
a  whitiih  cloud,  without  producing  any  neutral  fait ;  when  water 
was  admitted  to  this  mixture,  the  alkaline  air  was  abforbed,  and 
the  nitrous  air  remained,  pofleffed  of  it’s  peculiar  properties.  Alum 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change  by  the  adlion  of  this  air .  It’s 
outward  fize  and  (Rape  remain  the  fame,  but  the  internal  ftrudlure 
is  quite  changed  :  being  hereby  rendered  opake,  beautifully  white, 
and  in  all  refpecls,  to  appearance,  like  alum,  which  had  been 
roafted.  The  alkaline  air  is  lightly  inflammable  ;  it  diffolves  ice 
as  fait  as  a  hot  fire  can  do  it. 

Artificial ,  or  fatVitious  A  i  r 

Was  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  exprefs  what  the  more  ancient  chemifts 
denominated  gas ,  or fpiritus  fylvejlris,  and  which  is  now  more  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  ot  fixed  air.  It  comprehends  all  thofe 
kinds  of  air,  which  are  originally  parts  of  fome  folid  fubftance, 
and  exilt  in  an  unelartic  ftate  ;  but  which,  by  various  analytical 
procelfes,  are  capable  of  being  difengaged,  and  recovering  their 
cialficity. 

Atniojpherical,  or  common  Air 

Confifts,  according  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
earth,  combined  with  fo  much  phlogifton,  as  is  neceffary  to  it’s 
elafticity,  and  likewife  fo  much  more  as  is  requifite  to  bring  it 
from  a  ftate  of  perfedt  purity,  to  the  mean  condition  in  which  w p 
find  it.  See  the  articles  Air  and  Atmosphere. 

Dephlogijlicatcd  A I R 

Is  a  very  extraordinary  fpecies  of  air  lately  difeovered  by  Dr. 
Prieftley,  to  which  he  has  given  this  name,  becaufe  it  is  much 
purer  than  any  other  kind  of  air,  and,  of  courfe,  contains  lefs 
phlogifton  ;  which,  on  his  hypothefis,  verified  by  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments,  renders  air  noxious.  This  air  was  firft  extracted  from 
mercurius  calcinatus  per  J'e,  by  means  of  a  burning  lens;  and,  in  a 
feriesof  fubfequent  experiments,  it  was  procured  from  a  variety  of 
other  fubftances,  fuch  as  red  precipitate,  minium,  and  feveral  other 
preparations  of  lead,  and  from  all  kinds  of  earths  mixed  with  fpirit 
of  nitre  ;  the  advantage  being  on  the  fide  of  the  metallic  and  calca¬ 
reous  earths.  The  pure  air  was  alfo  extracted  from  other  fub¬ 
ftances,  bclide  mercurius  calcinatus,  and  read  lead,  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  viz.  from  fedative  fait,  and  Roman 
vitriol,  {lightly  calcined.  But  the  pureft  which  Dr.  Prieftley  ever 
obtained  was  from  flowers  of  zinc,  moiftened  with  fpirit  of  nitre 
and  put  into  a  glafs  phial  with  a  ground  ftopple  and  tube. 

This  air  is  not  imbibed  by  water,  and  appears  to  be  a  little 
heavier  than  common  air.  But  the  moft  remarkable  property  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  is  it’s  fuperior  purity,  which  Dr.  Prieftley  has  evinced 
by  a  variety  of  indubitable  tells.  A  candle  let  down  into  ajar 
filled  with  this  air  burns  with  a  very  vigorous  flame,  and  the  heat 
produced  by  it  in  thefe  circumftanccs  is  remarkably  great.  The 
experiment  is  moft  plealing,  when  the  air  is  only  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  good  as  common  air  ;  for  when  it  is  more  highlv  de- 


phlogifticated,  the  candle  burns  with  a  crackling  noife,  as  if  it  was 
full  of  loine  combuftible  matter.  A  moufe  was  put  into  a  glafs 
veffel,  containing  two  ounce  meafures  of  the  air,  extracted  from 
mercurius  calcinatus,  and  though  it  would  not  have  lived  in  com¬ 
mon  air  longer  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  lived  in  this 
air  a  full  half  hour;  and  when  it  was  taken  out  feeminglv  dead, 
it  was  only  chilled  by  the  extreme  cold  ;  for  upon  being  held  up 
to  the  fire  it  revived,  and  feemed  to  have  received  no  injury. 
Another  moufe,  in  a  fubfequent  trial,  lived  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  lefs  than  the  former  quantity.  But  the  moli  accurate 
tell  ot  the  purity  of  any  kind  of  air,  is  the  nitrous  air.  Dr. 
Prieftley  put  one  meafure  of  nitrous  air  to  two  meafures  of  the 
dephlogifhcated  air  laft  mentioned  ;  and  he  obferved  a  greater  di¬ 
minution  than  common  air  would  have  received  by  the  fame 
treatment.  A  fecond  meafure  of  nitrous  air  reduced  it  to  two 
thirds  of  it’s  original  quantity,  and  a  third  meafure  to  one  half  ;  ad¬ 
ding  another  half  meafure,  it  was  (till  more  diminiftied,  but  not 
much  ;  and  another  half  meafure  made  it  more  than  half  of  it’s 
original  quantity  :  fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  two  meafures  of  this  air 
took  more  than  two  meafures  of  nitrous  air,  and  yet  remained  lefs 
than  half  of  what  it  was.  Five  meafures  brought  it  pretty  exactly 
to  it  s  original  dimenfions. 

Of  Hepatic  Air. 

^  This  fpecies  of  air  was  firft  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Mr. 
Bergman,  who  obtained  it  from  an  ore  of  zinc  called  Pfeudogalena 
nigra  Danuemorcnfis ,  and  which  was  found  to  contain  29  parts  of 
fulphur,  one  of  regulus  of  arfenic,  fix  of  water,  fix  of  lead,  nine  of 
iron,  45  of  zinc,  and  four  of  filiceous  earth.  The  hepatic  air  was 
produced  but  in  fmall  quantity  by  pouring  oil  ot  vitriol  on  this  mi¬ 
neral  ;  fpirit  of  (alt  produced  it  in  much  larger  quantity  ;  but  ni¬ 
trous  acid  produced  only  nitrous  air.  The  moft  proper  method  of 
obtaining  this  air  is  by  pouring  marine  acid  on  hepar  fulphuris, 
which  extricates  it  in  vaft  quantity.  It  isfaidalfo  to  befometimes 
produced  naturally  from  putrefying  matters.  It  is  the  charaderiftic 
of  all  livers  of  fulphur,  whether  they  be  made  with  alkalis  or  earths. 
The  fmell  of  the  pure  gas  is  intolerable  ;  and  the  vapour  has  a  dif- 
agreeableeffea  on  many  metallic  fubftances,  particularly  fil  ver,  lead, 
copper,  &c.  deftroying  their  colour,  and  rendering  them  quite  black. 
It  is  fuddenly  fatal  to  animal  life,  renders  fyrup  of  violets  green, 
and  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very  light  blue  flame.  It  is  de- 
compofed  by  vitriolic  and  nitrous  air,  by  dephlogifticated  air,  and 
by  the  contad  of  atmofpherical  air,  in  which  cafe  it  depofues  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fulphur;  being  indeed,  as  is  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Bergman  and  Mr.  Kirwan,  no  other  than  fulphur  kept  in  an  aerial 
form.  It’s  fpecific  gravity,  compared  with  that  of  atmofpherical 
air,  is  as  1106  to  1000.  It  combines  readily  with  water,  and  gives 
the  fmell  to  the  fulphureous  medicinal  waters.  It’s  great  attraction 
for  fome  of  the  metals  and  their  calces  makes  it  the  bafis  of  fome 
Sympathetic  Inks. 

Fixable  or  Fixed  Air. 

1  his  kind  of  air,  by  being  fpecifically  heavier  than  common  air, 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  pits  ;  it  extinguiflies  candles,  & c.  and 
kills  animals  that  breathe  it ;  and  on  this  account  has  been  called  the 
choke-damp.  However,  the  above  appellation  was  firft  ufed  by  Dr. 
Black,  profeffor  of  chemiftry  at  Edinburgh,  to  exprefs  that  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies  o \  factious  air,  which  adheres  to  all  calcareous  earths, 
magnefia,  and  alkaline  falts,  with  different  degrees  of  force  ;  and 
which  may  be  feparated  from  thefe  lubftances,  and  again  combined 
with  them. 

I  his  elaftic  matter  was  but  very  imperfetSfly  known  to  the  an¬ 
cient  chemifts  before  the  time  of Paracelfus.  It  wascalled  by  them 
fpiritus  fylvejlris.  Van  Helmont,  the  dilciple  of  Paracelfus,  made 
it  the  iubjed  of  particular  inquiry,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  gas. 

Both  V  an  Helmont  and  Mr.  Boyle  obferved,  that  this  fpecies  of 
air  effentially  differs  from  that  of  the  atmofphere  ;  as  the  latter  is 
neceffary  to  the  exiftenceof  animals,  whilft  the  other  is  noxious  and 
fatal.  Mr.  Boyle  demonftrated,  that  artificial  air ,  feparated  from 
vegetable  fubftances,  is  not  always  the  fame  ;  and  that  the  air  which 
is  produced  by  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  exhibits  phenomena 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  he  farther  obferved,  that  fome  bodies,  fuch 
as  fulphur,  amber,  camphor,  &c.  diminifh  the  bulk  of  air,  in 
which  they  burn. 

Dr.  Hales  not  only  (hewed,  that  air  entered  into  the  compofition 
of  moft  bodies,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  but  eftimated  the 
proportion  which  it  bore  to  the  reft  of  the  compound.  He  obferved, 
that  certain  fubftances  and  operations  generate  air ,  and  others  ab- 
forb  it;  imagining,  however,  that  the  diminution  of  air  was  limply 
a dedudion  from  the  common  mafs,  without  inducing  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  properties,  of  the  remainder. 

Dr.  Macbride  obferves,  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air 
isdifeharged,  not  only  from  effervefeing  fubftances,  and  fermenting 
vegetables,  but  likewife  from  all  putreiying  animal  fubftances  ;  and 
to  the  prefence  of  this  fluid  he  aferibes  their  cohefion  and  firmnefs. 
He  advances  a  ftep  farther,  and  obferves,  that  fiefli  which  has  begun 
to  putrefy,  by  having  loft  a  portion  of  th e'/ixed  air,  which  entered 
into  it’s  compofition,  may  recover  it’s  former  fwcetnefs,  by  reftoring 
to  it  the  fixed  air,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  experiments  he  difeovered,  that  putrid  difeafes,  and  the  fea- 
feurvy,  owe  their  origin  to  the  privation  of  that  certain  quantity  of 
air,  which  is  neceffary  to  a  ftate  of  falubrity  ;  and  that  the  beft  anti¬ 
dote  againft  thefe  difeafes  muft  be  derived  from  fubftances  and  preT 
parations  capable  of  furnilhing  an  abundance  of  fixed  air.  On  thefe 
principles  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  wort  in  the  feurvy.  The  an- 
tifeptic  quality  of  this  fluid  was  a  very  important  and  ufeful  dif- 
covery. 

Mr.  Cavendilh  has  accurately  afeertained  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
contained  both  in  fixed  and  volatile  alkali,  according  to  their  ref- 
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pedlive  weight.  He  has  alfo  determined  the  fpecific  gravity  of  this 
fluid,  as  weTl  as  of  inflammable  air  ;  ftiewing  that  the  former  is  !  §■ 
heavier  than  common  air,  and  the  latter  ten  times  lighter.  He  has 
likewife  fhewn,  that  fixed  air  may  be  mixed  with  water,  and  that 
it  will  abforb  a  quantity  more  than  equal  to  it’s  own  bulk  ;  that  the 
quantity  imbibed  by  it  is  greater  as  the  water  is  colder,  and  that  it 
flies  off  again  upon  being  heated  and  expofed  to  the  common  air. 
To  him  we  owe  the  difcovery,  that  water  acquires  from  this  fluid 
the  power  of  diffolving calcareous  earths  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
Mr.  Lane  found,  that  it  would  diffolve  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
iron,  and  become  a  ftrong  chalybeat. 

Inflammable  Air 

Is  that  fpecies  of  air,  which,  by  being  lighter  than  common  air, 
occupies  the  upper  parts  of  fubterraneous  places,  and  has  been  com¬ 
monly  found  in  mines  and  coal-pits,  where  it  is  called  the  fire-damp; 
becaufe  it  is  liable  to  take  fire,  and  to  explode  like  gun-powder.  It 
was  little  known,  otherwife  than  as  anobjedt  of  curiofity,  and  by 
the  fatal  effefts  which  it  had  often  produced,  till  Mr.  Cavendiffi  be¬ 
gan  to  make  experiments  upon  it.  We  learn  from  him  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  great  abundance,  by  diffolving  zinc,  iron,  and  tin,  in  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  or  fpirit  of  fea-falt.  He  has  (hewn,  that  it  is 
effentially  different  from  the  mephitic,  or  fixed  air,  being  only  the 
tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  common  air  ;  and  produced  a  variety  of 
inflammable  mixtures,  by  combining  it  with  common  air.  Dr. 
Prieftlev  fhews,  how  this  kind  of  air  may  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
deprived  of  it’s  inflammability.  Diftilled  water  imbibed  about  one 
fourteenth  of  it’s  bulk  of  this  air,  but  occafioned  no  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference  of  tafte.  The  eledlric  fpark,  which  in  fixed  air  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  white,  is  of  a  purple  or  red  colour  in  inflammable  air ;  and  Dr. 
Prieftley  infers  from  hence,  that  the  inflammable  air  may  contain 
particles  which  conduft  eleftricity,  though  very  imperfeaiy. 

Mephitic  Air 

Is  applied  to  fixed  air,  to  that  which  is  inflammable ,  and  to  many 
other  kinds,  fince  they  are  equally  noxious  when  breathed  by  ani¬ 
mals ;  but  it  is  ufually  appropriated  to  the  former  fpecies  of  air. 
See  Air  fixable. 

Nitrous  Air 

Is  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Prieftley  to  that  kind  of  air  which  was 
firft  procuced  by  Dr.  Hales  from  the  Walton  pyrites,  by  means  of 
fpirit  of  nitre.  Dr.  Hales  obferves,  that  a  mixture  of  this  with  com¬ 
mon  air  occafioned  an  effervefcence,  and  was  attended  with  a  turbid 
red  colour,  and  an  abforption  of  part  of  the  common  air.  Dr. 
Prieftley  procured  the  fame  kind  of  air  from  the  folution  of  iron, 
copper,  brafs,  tin,  filver,  quickfilver,  bifmuth,  and  nickel,  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  and  of  gold,  and  regulus  of  antimony,  in  aqua  regia. 
He  afeertained  the  phaenomena  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Hales:  and 
found,  by  many  accurate  trials,  that  upon  a  mixture  of  this  air  with 
common  air,  the  latter  is  confiderably  diminilhed  in  quantity  ;  and 
that  the  former  is  wholly  decompofed,  when  the  quantity  of  it  ad¬ 
mitted  to  common  air  is  fuch  as  is  merely  fufficient  to  diminifh  it  to 
the  utmoft.  He  adds,  that  the  diminution  and  decompofition,  to 
which  nitrous  z\t  is  fubjedl,  refult  from  two  different  caufes  :  one  is 
by  fubftances,  which  feize  upon  it’s  acid  ;  and  the  other,  thofe  which 
lay  hold  of  the  phlogifton  which  it  contains. 

Nitrous  air  is  extremely  noxious  both  to  plants  and  animals.  It 
is  capable  of  being  mixed  with  water  ;  diftilled  water  imbibing 
about  one  tenth  of  it’s  bulk  of  this  kind  of  air  ;  and  it  communicates 
to  the  water  a  very  acid  and  aftringent  tafte.  It  is  alfo  abiorbed  in 
different  degrees  by  aether,  oils,  fpirit  of  wine  and  alkali,  the  feveral 
forts  of  acids,  and,  in  general,  by  any  fubftance  that  has  a  near 
affinity  either  with  it’s  phlogifton,  orwith  any  other  of  jt’sconftituent 
parts.  It  is  likewife  one  of  me  ftrongeft  antifeptics  ,  and  Dr. 
Prieftley  fuggefts,  that  future  preparations  of  it  may  be  ufed  with 
fuccefs  for  checking  or  correcting  putrcfadlion  in  tin.  inteftinal  canal, 
or  other  parts  of  the  animal  fyftem. 

Phlogiflicatcd  AlR. 

Under  this  general  denomination  may  be  included  all  thofe  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  air,  which  are  diminifhed  and  rendered  noxious  by 
the  burning  of  candles,  (infomuch  that  a  common  candle  confumes, 
as  it  is  called,  a  gallon  of  air  in  a  minute,)  the  refpiration  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  putrefadlion  of  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances,  the  effer- 
vefeenee  of  iron  filings  and  brimftone,  the  calcination  of  metals, 
the  fumes  of  charcoal,  the  effluvia  of  paint  made  of  white  lead  and 
oil,  a  mixture  of  nitrous,  air,  or  other  fimilar  proeeffes.  All  thefe 
proceffes,  Dr.  Prieftley  obferves,  agree  in  this  one  circumftance,. 
and,  he  apprehends,  in  no  other,  that  the  principle,  which  the 
chemifts  call  phlogifton,  islet  loofe  ;  and  therefore  the  diminution 
of  the  air  is  in  fome  way  or  other  the  confequence  of  the  air  be¬ 
coming  overcharged  with  it. 

Of  the  artificial  Production  of  Airs  of  different  Kinds.  ■ 

The  artificial  methods  of  producing  this  are  principally  three, 
viz.  by  fermentation,  by  heat,  and  by  acids. 

Fixed  Air  produced  by  Fermentation.  \ 

When  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances,  efpecially  the  former,  are 
fermented,  they  yield  a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air.  In  breweries,  on 
the  furface  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  there  is  always  a  ftratum  of 
fixed  air  reaching  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the  vats  ;  fo  that  if  thefe 
veffels  are  deep,  and  the  fermenting  liquor  much  below  their  edges, 
the  above-mentioned  ftratum  may  be  fome  feet  in  thicknefs.  The 
fame  phenomenon  is  obfervable  in  the  fermentation  of  wines  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  production  and  clafticity  of  fixed  air, 
that  fermenting  liquors,  when  put  into  clofe  veffels,  often  burft 
them  with  great  violence.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  whatever  fubftance 
it  is  that  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  though  the  quantity  of 
fixed  air  produced  is  not  the  fame  in  all  fubftances,  nor  even  in  the 
tame  fubftance  at  different  times.  From  4a  cubic  inches  of  beer 
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Dr.  Hales  obtained  639  cubic  inches  of  air  in  13  days.  From  a 
quantity  of  iugar  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation,  Mr.  Caven- 
1  nil  obtained  (b  much  fixed  air,  that  out  of  100  parts  of  the  for- 

mer  57  appeared  to  have  been  volatilized  arid  converted  into  fixed 
air.  J ' 

Fixed  Air  produced  by  Acids. 

Calcareous  fubftances  in  general  produce  abundance  of  fixed  air 
when  acted  upon  by  any  acid,  onlv  the  ftrongeft  acids  will  expel 
from  them  more  fixed  air  than  the  weakeft  ;  and  it  happens  to'be 
peculiarly  advantageous  for  thofe  who  want  to  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  fixed  air,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  is  both  the  cheapeft  and 
ftrongeft  acid,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  fitteft  for  this  purpofe. 
i  he  phenomena  attending  the  production  of  fixedz\r,  from  calca¬ 
reous  fubftances,  See.  are  themfelves  very  remarkable,  and  furnifh 
the  f uhjeift  of  much  fpeculation  in  philofophy. 

The  calcareous  earths,  which  when  aCted  on  by  acids,  yield  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fixed  air,  produce  a  very  fmall  quantity  of’ it  when 
expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat  by  themfelves,  in  a  proper  veffel  even 
when  expofed  to  the  focus  of  a  lens. 

Fixed  air  is  likewife  produced,  though  in  no  great  quantity  by 
putrefaction.  J 

,  To  procure  Vitriolic  Acid  Air. 

This  confifls  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  united  with  fome  phlogifton, 
which  volatilizes  and  renders  it  capable  of  affuming  the  form  of  a 
permanently  elaftic  fluid.  I  o  obtain  it,  fome  ftrong  concentrated 
vitriolic  acid  muft  be  put  into  the  ufual  bottle,  together  with  fome 
fubftance  capable  of  furnifliing  phlogifton.  Olive  oil  anfwers  very 
well.  I  he  oil  of  vitriol  fhould  be  about  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  fweet  oil,  and  both  together  fhould  fill  about  one-third  or 
half  the  bottle.  A  gentle  degree  of  heat  is  then  required,  in  order 
to  let  thele  materials  yield  any  elaftic  fluid  ;  which  may  be  done  by 
applying  the  flame  of  a  wax  taper,  as  directed  above  lor  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dephlogiliicated  air. 

.  .  T°  procure  Marine  Acid  Air. 

This  is  no  other  than  the  marine  acid  itfelf,  and  which  without 
any  addition  becomes  a  permanently  claitic  fluid  ;  put  fome  fea-falt, 
or  common  kitchen  lalt  into  the  ufual  bottle  in  which  the  materials 
for  producing  elaftic  fluids  are  generally  put,  fo  as  to  fill  about  a 
fourth  part  of  if,  and  upon  this  fait  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  good 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid  ;  then  apply  the  bent  tube  to  the  bottle, 
and  introduce  it  through  the  quickfilver  into  the  receiver,  filled 
with  and  inverted  in  quickfilver  after  the  ufual  method,  and  the 
elaftic  fluid  is  copioufly  produced. 

To  procure  Nitrous  Acid  A I R . 

This  may  be  obtained  from  heated  nitrous  acid,  the  vapour  of 
which  acquires  a  permanent  elafticity,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
remain  uncondenfed  into  a  vilible  fluid  by  any  cold  to  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  expoled.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a  fluid  capa¬ 
ble  of  confining  this  acid  air';  becaufe  it  is  ealily  and  abundantly 
abforbed  by  water,  which  is  one  of  it’s  properties  by  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  nitrous  air.  It  a£ls  upon  quickfilver,  and  alfo  upon  oils  : 
hence  it’s  examination  cannot  be  made  but  very  imperfedly ,  for 
fubftances  muft  be  expofed  to  it,  or  mixt  with  it,  whillt  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  changing  it’s  nature,  by  aCting  on  the  mercury  or  other  fluid 
that  confines  it. 

When  water  has  abforbed  a  good  quantity  of  this  elaftic  fluid,  it 
acquires  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid  ;  and  when  heated  it  yields  a 
large  quantify  of  nitrous  air,  viz.  a  quantity  many  times  greater 
than  that  which  water  is  wont  to  imbibe  of  it  by  agitation,  or  by 
any  known  means. 

When  the  nitrous  acid  air  is  combined  with  effential  oils,  a  con¬ 
fiderable  effervefcence  and  heat  are  produced,  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  the  nitrous  acid  itfelf  is  poured  upon  thofe  oils. 

To  obtain  Fluor  Acid  Air. 

Put  fome  of  thofe  minerals  called  fiuors  and  fufible fpars,  pul¬ 
verized,  into  the  ufual  bottle,  and  upon  it  pour  fome  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol ;  then  adapt  the  bent  tube,  &c.  The  fiuor  acid  air  is 
at  firft  produced  without  the  help  of  heat;  but  in  a  fnort  time  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the  bottle,  by  which 
means  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  elaftic  fluid  is  obtained. 

To  produce  Alkaline  Air. 

Let  the  ufual  bottle  be  about  half  filled  with  volatile  fpirit  offal 
ammoniac  ;  and  after  applying  the  bent  tube,  &c.  let  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  brought  under  the  bottle,  by  which  means  the  alkaline 
air  will  be  produced  copioufly. 

To  produce  Inflammable  Air. 

The  procefs  for  making  this  fort  of  gas  is  the  fame  as  that  for 
making  fixed  air  :  one  of  the  materials  only  muft  be  different,  viz. 
iron-filings,  or  grofsly  powdered  zinc,  muft  be  ufed  inftead  of  chalk ; 
to  which  filings  fome  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  muft  be  added,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  in  the  fixed  air,  or  rather  a  little  more  of  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Inftead  ot  the  filings  of  iron,  fmall  nails,  or  fmall  bits  of  iron- 
wire,  anfwer  equally  well. 

To  procure  Dephlogiflicated  Air. 

This  is  no  other  than  exceedingly  pure  atmofpherical  air,  entirely 
free  from  thofe  heterogeneous  vapours  which  contaminate  the  air 
we  commonly  breathe.  The  eafieft  method  of  procuring  the  air  is, 
to  put  fome  red-lead  into  the  bottle,  together  with  fome  good  ftrong 
oil  of  vitriol,  but  without  any  water.  Let  the  red-lead  fill  about  a 
quarter  of  the  bottle,  and  the  vitriolic  acid  be  about  the  fame 
quantity,  or  very  little  lefs;  then  apply  the  bent  tube  to  the  bottle, 
and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  above.  But  it  muft  be 
remarked,  that  without  heat  this  mixture  of  red-lead  and 
vitriolic  acid  will  not  give  any  dephlogifticated  air,  or  it  yields 
an  inconfiderable  quantity  of  it  ;  for  which  reafon  the  flafh  of 

a  candle 
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a  c.indle  (that  of  a  wax  taper  is  fufficient)  muft  be  applied  under  the 
'bottom  of  the  bottle;  which  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  rather  thin, 
otherwife  if  will  be  cafily  cracked.  In  this  manner  the  red-lead  will 
yield  a  good  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is 
dephlogifticated  air,  but  not  the  w  hole  quantity  of  it.  Now  in  or¬ 
der  to  feparate  the  fixed  from  the  dephlogifticated  air,  the  inverted 
bottle,  when  filled  with  the  compound  of  both,  as  it  is  emitted  from 
the  red-lead,  muft  be  fhook  in  the  bafon  for  impregnating  water 
with  fixed  air,  by  which  means  the  water  will  abforb  the  whole 
quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  leave  the  dephlogifticated  air  by  itfelf. 

To  produce  Nitrous  Air. 

This  permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  never  found  naturally,  like  fixed 
or  inflammable  air,  but  is  entirely  artificial. 

Either  lilver,  copper,  brafs,  iron,  mercury,  bifmuth,  or  nickel, 
when  mixed  with  nitrous  acid,  yield  nitrous  air  in  great  quantities. 
Some  of  them,  efpeciallv  mercury,  require  the  aid  of  heat  in  order 
to  produce  the  elaftic  fluid  ;  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  phial 
is  fufficient:  but  others,  efpecially  copper  and  iron,  do  not  want 
the  application  of  any  heat.  Gold,  platina,  and  the  regulus  of  an¬ 
timony,  when  put  in  aqua  regia,  yield  nitrous  air  pretty  readily. 

AEROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  among  the  ancients, 
performed  by  obferving  the  air,  winds,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  anp,  air,  and  pavTsuz,  divination. 

Aekomancy  is  alfo  ufed  by  feme  writers  to  fignify  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  various  changes  of  air  and  weather,  by  means-of  ba¬ 
rometers,  hydrometers,  thermometers,  &c. 

AEROMELI,  honey;  alfo  a  name  for  manna. 

AEROMETRY,  the  fcience  of  meafuring  the  air.  It  compre¬ 
hends  not  onlv  the  doftrine  of  the  air  itfelf,  confidered  as  a  fluid 
body,  but  alfo  it’s  preffure,  elasticity,  rarefaction,  and  con  ¬ 
densation.  See  thofe  articles..  This  branch  of  natural  philofo- 
phy  is  now  more  frequently  called  pneumatics;  which  fee. 

AERONAUT,  a  perfon  who  fails  in  the  air  by  means  of  an  air- 
balloon. 

AERONAUTICA,  the  art  of  navigating  a  veflel  through  the  air 
or  atrnofphere,  fuftained  as  a  fhip  in  the  fea,  in  the  manner  of  an 
air-balloon.  See  Aerostation. 

AEROPHYLACEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  the  fubterrane- 
ous  receptacles  of  air  or  wind.  The  aerophylacea,  or  huge  caverns 
replete  with  air,  difpofed  under-ground,  are  largely  treated  of  by 
Kircher.  See  Plate  25.  16,  17,  18,  19. 

AEROSIS,  a  term  ufed  by  the  ancient  phyficians,  to  denote  the  a£I 
whereby  the  blood  is  attenuated  and  converted  into  an  aura,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  vital  fpirits,  and  maintaining  the  flame  of  life.  It  is 
faid  to  be  effected  by  the  ventilation  of  the  air  during  infpiration, 
as  flame  is  kindled  by  blowing  it. 

AEROSTATICA  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  fcience  of 
aerometry. 

Aerostatica  alfo  denotes  the  dodlrine  of  the  preffure  and  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  air. 

A  New  Treatise  on 

AEROSTATION. 

AEROSTATION,  in  its  primary  and  proper  fenfe,  denotes  the 
fcience  of  weights,  fufpended  in  the  air;  but  in  the  modern  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  it  iigniries  the  art  of  navigating  through  the  air,  both 
in  'the  principles  and  the  praftice  of  it.  Hence  alfo  the  machines, 
which  are  employed  for  this  purpofe,  are  called  aerojlats  or  aertjlatic 
machines,  and,  on  account  of  their  round  figure,  air-balloons. 

Principles  of  Aerostation. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  art  have  been  long  and  gene¬ 
rally  known;  although  the  application  of  them  to  practice  feems  to 
be  altogether  a  modem  difeovery. 

Any  body,  which  is  fpecifically,  or  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than  the 
atrnofpheric  air  encompaffing  the  earth,  will  be  buoyed  up  by  it,  and 
afeend  ;  but  as  the  denfity  of  the  atmosphere  decreafes,  on  account 
of  the  diminifhed  preffure  of  the  fuperincumbent  air,  and  the  elaftic 
property  which  it  poffelies,  at  different  elevations  above  the  earth 
th.s  body  can  rife  only  to  a  height  in  which  the  furrounding  air  will 
be  of  the  fame  fpecihc  gravity  with  itfelf.  In  this  fixation  it  will 
either  float,  or  be  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  current  of 
air,  to  which  it  is  expofed.  An  air-balloon  is  a  body  of  this  kind, 
the  whole  mafs  of  which,  including  it’s  covering  and  contents,  and 
the  feveral  weights  annexed  to  it,  is  oflcfs  fpccific  gravity  than  that 
of  the  air  in  which  it  rifes. 

Heat  is  well  known  to  rarefy  and  expand  and  confequently  to  lef- 
fen  the  fpecihc  gravity  of  the  air  to  which  it  is  applied  •  and  the  di 
minution  of  it  s  weight  is  proportional  to  the  heat.  To  the  obferva 
Sions  that  occur  under  Elajlicity  of  Air  to  thispurpofe,  we  fhallhere 
add,  that  one  degree  of  heat,  according  to  the  fcale  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  feems  to  expand  the  air  about  one  five  hundredth  part  • 
and  about  500,  or  rather  484,  degrees  of  heat,  will  juft  double  the 
bulk  of  a  quantity  of  air.  If,  therefore,  the  air  incloied  in  any  kind 
of  covering  be  heated,  and  confequently  dilated,  to  fuch  a  decree 
as  that  the  excels  of  rhe  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air 
above  the  weight  of  the  heated  air,  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
covering  and  it’s  appendages,  this  whole  mafs  will  afeend  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  till  by  the  cooling  and  condenfation  of  the  included  air 
or  the  dimmilhed  denfity  of  the  furrounding  air,  it  becomes  of  the 
fame  Ipec.fic  gravity  with  the  air  in  which  itjloats;  and  without 
renewed  heat,  it  will  gradually  defeend. 

it,  in  (lead  ot  heating  common  air  inclofed  in  any  covering,  and 
thus  dim i m filing  it  s  weight,  the  covering  be  filled  with  an  elaftc 
fluid,  lighter  than  atrnofpheric  air;  fo  that  the  excefs  of  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  Utter  above  that  of  the  inclofed  elaftic  fluid  be 


greater  than  the  weight  of  the  covering  and  it’s  appendages,  the 
whole  mafs  in  this  cafe  will  afeend  in  the  atrnofphere,  and 
continue  to  rife  till  it  attains  a  height  at  which  the  furrounding  air 
is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  itfelf.  Inflammable  air  is  a  fluid 
of  this  kind.  For  the  knowledge  of  manv  of  its  properties,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Cavendifh  ;  who  difeovered,  that,  if  com¬ 
mon  air  is  eight  hundred  times  lighter  than  water,  inflammable 
air  is  feven  times  lighter  than  common  air  ;  but  if  common  air  is 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  times  lighter  than  water,  then  inflammable 
air  is  10,8  times  lighter  than  common  air. 

EHJlory  ^Aerostation. 

In  the  vaiious  fchemes  that  have  been  propofed  for  navigating 
through  the  air,  fome  have  had  recourfe  to  artificial  wings,  which 
being  conftruifted  like  thofe  of  birds,  and  annexed  to  the  human 
body,  might  bear  it  up,  and  by  their  r^otion,  produced  either  by 
mechanical  fprings,  or^mufcular  exertion,  effeft  it’s  progrefs  in  any 
direction  at  pleafure.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  of  artificial  flyin<>- 
fuggefted  by  bifh bp  Wilkins,  in  the  feventh  chapterof his  Daedalu^, 
°rTreatife  on  Mechanical  Motions ;  but  the  fuccefs  of  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  experiments  made  in  this  way  have  been  few  and  unfatis- 
taftory.  Borelli  having  compared  the  power  of  the  mufcles  which 
a£t  on  the  wings  of  a  bird  with  that  of  the  mufcles  of  the  breaftand 
arms  of  a  man,  finds  the  latter  altogether  infufficient  to  produce, 
by  means  of  any  wings,  that  motion  againft  the  air,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  raife  a  man  in  the  atrnofphere. 

Others,  with  greater  probability  of  fuccefs,  have  propofed  to  attach 
.  man  body  to  fome  mafs,  which,  being  lighter  than  air,  might 
raife  itfelf  and  the  annexed  weight  into  the  regions  of  that  element. 
This  met  hod  has  adlually  fucceedcd ;  though  Borelli,  As  well  as  Leib- 
mtz,  denied  the  poffibility  of  a  man  flying  by  any  of  the  means 
with  which  they  were  .acquainted.  The  earl'ieft  account  of  any  thing 
relating  to  flying,  which  has  the  appearance  of  authenticity,  is  that 
of  the  wooden  pigeon,  conftru&ed  by  Archytas  in  the  fourth  century, 
before  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  of  which  AulusGellius  (Noctes  Atti- 
cte,  lib.  x.  cap.  12.)  relates,  that  it  could  flyby  means  of  mechanical 
powers,  and  by  an  inclofed  fpirit.  This  fpirit,  or  aura,  our  author 
appiehends,  was  nothing  more  than  a  fort  of  animation,  which  the 
machine  appeared  to  be  poffeffed  of,  in  confequence  of  it’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  mechanilm.  Aeroflation  was,  therefore,  a  fubjedl  either  alto¬ 
gether  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  underltood  among  the  ancients; 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  fo  be  one  of  thofe  arts,  of  which  the  records  are  loff. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Gavendilh’s  difeovery  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  in¬ 
flammable  air,  it  occurred  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh, 
that  if  a  bladder,  fufficiently  light  and  thin,  were  filled  with  this  air, 
it  would  form  a  mafs  lighter  than  the  fame  bulk  of  atrnofpheric  air, 
and  rife  in  it.  This  thought  was  fuggefted  in  his  lectures  in  1767 
or  1768  ;  and  he  propofed,  by  means  of  the  allantois  of  a  calf,  to  try 
the  experiment.  Other  employments,  however,  prevented  the  exe¬ 
cution  ofhis  defign.  T  he  poffibility  of  conftrutfting  a  veflel,  which, 
when  filled  with  inflammable  air,  would  afeend  in  the  atrnofphere, 
had  occurred  alfo  to  Mr.  Cavallo  about  the  fame  time  ;  and  to  him 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  firft  made  experiments  on  this  fubjeCf, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 782,  of  which  an  account  was  read  to 
the  Royal  Society,  on  the  twentieth  of  J  une  in  that  year.  He  tried 
bladders,  but  the  thinneft  of  thefe,  however  feraped  and  cleaned, 
were  too  heavy.  In  ufing  China-paper,  he  found  that  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  palled  through  its  pores,  like  water  through  a  fieve ;  and 
having  failed  of  fuccefs  by  blowing  this  air  into  a  thick  folution  of 
gum,  thick  varnilhes,  and  oil  paint,  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  being 
(atisfied  with  foap-balls,  which  being  inflated  with  inflammableair, 
by  dipping  the  end  of  a  fmall  glafs  tube,  connefied  with  a  bladder 
containing  the  air,  into  a  thick  folution  of  foap,  and  gently  com- 
preffing  the  bladder,  afeended  rapidly  in  the  atrnofphere  ;  and  thefe 
were  the  firft  fort  of  inflammable  air  balloons  that  were  ever  made. 

Aerial  Voyages. 

Stephen  and  Jofeph  Montgolfier,  paper-manufadurers  at  Annon- 
ay,  about  thirty-fix  miles  from  Lyons,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
exhibiting  the  firft  of  thofe  aeroftatic  machines,  which  have  fince 
excited  fo  much  attention  and  aftonifhment.  The  firft  idea  of  fuch  a 
machine  was  fuggefted  to  them  by  the  natural  afeent  of  the  fmokeand 
'  clouds  in  theatmofphere ;  and  the  firftexpeiiment  was  made  at  Avig¬ 
non  by  Stephen,  the  eldeft  of  the  two  brothers,  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  1782.  Having  prepared  a  bag  of  fine  (ilk,  in  the 
lhape  of  a  parallelepipedon,  and  in  capacity  about  forty  cubic  feet, 
he  applied  to  it’s  aperture  burning  paper,  which  rarefied  the  air,  and 
thus  formed  a  kind  of  cloud  in  the  bag ;  and  when  it  became  fuffi¬ 
ciently  expanded,  it  afeended  rapidly  to  the  ceiling.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  experiment  was  repeated  by  the  two  brothers  at  Annonay, 
in  the  open  air,  when  the  machine  afeended  to  the  height  of  about 
feventy  feet.  Encouraged  by  their  fuccefs,  they  conftru&ed  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  capacity  of  which  was  about  650  cubic  feet ;  which,  in 
the  experiment,  broke  the  ropes  that  confined  it,  and  after  afeending 
rapidly  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet,  fell  on  the  adjoining  ground. 
With  another  machine,  35  feet  in  diameter,  they  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  April  1783;  when  breaking  loofe  from  it’s  confine¬ 
ment,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  above  1000  feet,  and  being  carried  by 
the  wind,  it  fell  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  it  afeended.  The  capacity  of  this  machine  was 
equal  to  about  23,430  cubic  feet ;  and  when  inflated, itmeafured  1 17 
Englifh  feet  in  circumference.  The  covering  of  it  was  formed  of 
linen,  lined  with  paper  ;  it’s  lhape  was  nearly  fpherical  ;  and  it’s 
aperture  was  fixed  to  a  wooden  frame  about  16  feet  in  furface. 
When  filled  with  vapour,  which  was  conje&ured  to  be  about  half  as 
light  as  common  air,  it  was  capable  of  lifting  up  about  490  pounds, 
befides  it’s  own  weight,  which,  together  with  that  of  the  wooden 
frame,  was  equal  to  five  hundred  pounds. 

With  this  machine  the  next  experiment  was  performed  at  An¬ 
nonay,  on  the  £th  ol  June,  1783,  before  a  great  multitude  of  fpebta- 

tors. 
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tors.  The  flaccid  bag  was  fufpended  on  a  pole  35  feet  high  ;  draw 
and  chopped  wool  were  burnt  under  the  opening  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
vapour,  or  rather  fmoke,  foon  inflated  the  bag,  fo  as  to  diflend  it  in 
all  it’s  parts  ;  and  this  immenfe  mafs  afcended  in  the  air  with  fuch  a 
velocity,  that  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes  it  reached  the  height  of  about 
6000  feet.  A  breeze  carried  it  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  7668  feet ;  and  it  then  fell  gently  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Montgolfier  attributed  the  afcent  of  the  machine,  not  to  the  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  heated  air,  which  is  the  true  caufe,  but  to  a  certain 
gas  or  aeriform  fluid,  fpecifically  lighter  than  common  air,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  difengaged  from  burning  fubftances,  and  which 
has  been  commonly  called  Montgolfier’s  gas,  asballoonsof  this  kind 
have  been  denominated  Montgolfiers. 

When  the  news  of  this  experiment  reached  Paris,  the  philofophers 
of  the  city,  conceiving  that  a  new  fort  of  gas,  half  as  heavy  as  com¬ 
mon  air,  had  been  difeovered  by  Meflrs.  Montgolfier,  and  knowing 
that  the  weight  of  inflammable  air  was  not  more  than  the  eighth  or 
tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  common  air,  juftly  concluded  that  inflam¬ 
mable  air  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  this  experiment  better  than 
the  gas  of  Montgolfier,  and  refolved  to  make  trial  of  it.  A  fub- 
feription  was  opened  by  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  towards  defraying 
the  expence  of  the  experiment.  A  fufficient  fum  of  money  having 
been  foon  raifed,  MefTrs.  Roberts  were  appointed  to  conftrudt  the 
machine  ;  and  M.  Charles,  profeflor  of  experimental  philofophy,  to 
fuperintend  the  work.  After  furmounting  many  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  fufficient  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  and  finding  a  fub- 
ftincc  light  enough  for  the  covering,  they  at  length  conftruCted  a 
globe  of  luteftring,  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  the  inclofed 
air  by  a  varnifh  ofelafticgum  or  caoutchouc,  diflolved  in  fome 
kind  of  fpirit  or  eflential  oil.  T  he  diameter  of  the  globe  was  about 
thirteen  feet,  and  it  had  only  one  aperture,  like  a  bladder,  to  which 
a  (lop-cock  was  adapted :  it’s  weight,  when  empty,  together  with 
that  of  the  flop-cock,  was  25  pounds. 

On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  1783,  they  began  to  fill  the  globe  with  in¬ 
flammable  air  ;  but  this,  being  their  firff  attempt,  was  attended  with 
many  hindrances  and  difappointments.  At  laft,  however,  it  was 
prepared  for  exhibition  ;  and  on  the  27th  it  was  carried  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where,  being  difengaged  from  the  cords  that 
held  it  down,  it  rofe,  before  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  in  lefs 
than  two  minutes,  to  the  height  of  3123  feet.  It  then  entered  a 
cloud,  but  foon  appeared  again :  and  at  laft  it  was  loft  among  other 
clouds.  This  balloon,  after  having  floated  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  fell  in  a  field  about  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the  place  of 
afcent;  where,  as  we  may  naturally  imagine,  it  occafioned  much 
aftonifhment  to  the  peafants.  It’s  fall  was  owing  to  a  rent,  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  expanfion  of  the  inflammable  air  in  that  rare  part  of  the 
atmofphere  to  which  it  afcended.  When  the  balloon  went  up,  it’s 
gravity  was  35  pounds  lefs  than  that  of  common  air. 

Mr.  Montgolfier  repeated  an  experiment  with  a  machine  of  his 
conftruCtion  before  the  commiflaries  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  12th  of  September  ;  and  he  prepared  another  for  exhibition  be¬ 
fore  the  king  and  royal  family  on  the  19th,  This  machine  confifted 
or  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton  thread,  and  was  painted  with  wa¬ 
ter-colours  both  within  and  without,-  It’s  height  was  near  fixty 
eet,  and  it  s  diameter  about  forty-three  feet.  Having  made  the 
neceliary  preparation  for  inflating  it,  the  operation  was  begun  about 
one  o  clock  on  the  19th  of  September,  before  the  king  and  queen, 
the  court,  and  all  the  Parifians,  who  could  procure  a  conveyance  to 
Verfailles.  In  eleven  minutes  it  was  fufficiently  diftended,  and  the 
ropes  being  cut,  it  afcended,  bearing  up  w'ith  it  a  wicker  cage,  in 
which  were  a  fheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck.  It’s  power  of  afcenlion, 
or  the  weight  by  which  it  was  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common 
air,  allowing  for  the  cage  and  animals,  was  696  pounds.  This 
balloon  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  1440  feet  ;  and  being  driven  by 
the  wind,  it  defeended  gradually,  and  fell  gently  in  a  wood,  at  the 
diftance  of  10,200  feet  from  Verfailles.  After  remaining  in  the  at- 
mo.phere  eight  minutes,  the>animals  in  the  cage  w'ere  fafely  landed. 
The  fheep  was  found  feeding  ;  the  cock  had  received  fome  hurt  on 
one  of  his  wings,  probably  from  a  kick  of  the  fheep  ;  the  duck  was 
perfectly  well. 

T  he  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  induced  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier, 
with  a  philofophicai  intrepidity  which  will  be  recorded  with  applaufe 
in  the  hiftory  of  aerofiation ,  to  offer  himfelf  as  the  firft  adventurer  in 
this  aerial  navigation.  Mr.  Montgolfier  conftruCted  anew  machine 
tor  this  purpofe,  in  a  garden  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine.  It’s 
thape  was  oval ;  it’s  diameter  being  about  48  feet,  and  it’s  height 
about  74  feet.  To  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  was  annexed  a  wicker 
gallery  about  3  feet  broad,  with  a  balluftrade  about  3  feet  high. 
Prom  the  middle  of  the  aperture  was  fufpended  by  chains,  whtch 
came  down  from  the  fides  ol  the  machine,  an  iron  grate  or  brazier, 
in  which  a  fire  was  lighted  for  inflating  the  machine  ;  and  port¬ 
holes  were  opened  in  the  gallery,  towards  the  aperture,  through 
which  any  perfon,  who  might  venture  to  afeend,  might  feed  the  fire 
on  the  grate  with  fuel,  and  regulate  the  dilatation  of  the  inclofed  air 
of  the  machine  at  pleafure.  The  weight  of  this  aeroflat  was  up¬ 
wards  of  1600  pounds. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  fire  being  lighted  and  ti  e  machine 
inflated,  M.  P.  de  Rozier  placed  himfelf  in  the  gallery,  arid  afcended, 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  a  multitude  of  fpedators,  to  the  height  of  84 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  there  kept  the  machine  afloat  during 
4'  25",  by  repeatedly  throwing  flraw  and  wool  upon  the  fire  :  the 
machine  then  defeended  gradually  and  gently,  through  a  medium  of 
increafing  denfity,  to  the  ground  :  and  the  intrepid  advemurer  af- 
fured  the  fpeftators,  that  he  had  not  experienced  the  lcaft  inconve¬ 
nience  in  this  aerial  excurfion. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  19th, 
when  M.  P.  de  Rozier,  in  his  defeent,  and  in  order  to  avoia  dan¬ 
ger  by  .reafeending,  evinced  to  a  multitude  of  obfervers,  that  the 
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aeronaut  T/  If  T*  '°  afCnd  and  defcend  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
'The  bal'onn  ,meTe  >’ inc,eafing  or  diminilhing  the  fire  in  the  grate, 
hi^elf  in  H  ngbeenha,Uled  down’  M-  Gironde  Villette  placed 
Reid  ir  b  Stfy  °fP°fite  10  M-  R°zkr  i  a"d  being  fufFered  to 

III  f’s  inh  bi?rtr  7  minutcs  Paris  in  the  fight  of 

all  it  s  inhabitants  at  the  height  of  about  330  feet.  In  another  ex- 

MarqU‘S  f  Arlandes  afcended  with  M.  Rozier  much 

n  JexnerTm^r  f-  of  report  of  the  preced¬ 

ences  T’  ^  b)’  thLe  commilLries  of  the  Academy  of 

be  n  ven  t  M 7  S  tn*t*hea-nnual  P^eof  600  Hvrcs  fhould 
given  to  Meflrs.  Montgolfier  for  the  year  In  the  experi¬ 

ments  above  recited  the  machine  was  fecured  by  ropes  ■  but  drey 
were  foon  fucceeded  by  unconfined  aerial  navigation  ’  7 

W3f“ringH,y  tlle  Mll0°n  °f  74  feet  in  he,ghf«  above  mentioned, 

and  ZTtWd  l*  Mliett,e’  a  ro>’al  Palace  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ; 
and  aH  th,ngS  being  ready,  on  theztftof  November,  M.  P.  de 

Roz.er  anci  the  Marquis  d’  Arlandes  took  their  refpeCtive  polls  in 
gallery,  and  at  54  minutes  after  one  the  machine  was  abfolutelv 
abandoned  to  the  element,  and  afcended  calmly  and  majeftically 
in  the  atmofphere.  I  he  aeronauts,  having  reached  the  height  of 
about  280  feet,  waved  their  hats  to  the  aftonifhed  multitude  :  but 
they  foon  rofe  too  high  to  be  diftinguifhed,  and  are  thought  to  have 
loared  to  an  elevation  of  above  3000  feet.  They  were  at  firft 
driven  by  a  N.  W.  wind  horizontally  over  the  river  Seine  and  over 
•  !»  taking  care  to  clear  the  fteeples  and  high  buildings  by  in- 

ereahng  the  fire  ;  and  in  nfing  fell  into  a  current  of  air  which  car¬ 
ried  them  South ward.  Having  palled  the  Boulevard,  and  defifting 
from  fupplvmg  the  fire  with  fuel,  they  defeended  very  gently  in  a 
he  d  beyond  the  new  Boulevard,  about  9000  yards  diltant  from  the 
palace  dela  Muette.  They  were  in  the  air  about  25  minutes.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  apparatus,  including  that  of  the  two  travellers, 
was  between  1600  and  1700  pounds. 

The  firft  experiment  of  this  kind  publicly  exhibited  in  our  own 
country,  was  performed  in  London  on  the  25th  of  November,  by 
Count  Zambeccari,  an  ingenious  Italian,  with  a  balloon  of  oil  filk, 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  11  pounds.  It  was  gilt,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  beautiful  and  more  impenetrable  to  the 
inflammable  air.  1  his  balloon,  three-fourths  of  which  were  filled 
with  inflammable  air,  was  launched  from  the  Artillery -ground  in 
the  prefence  of  a  vaft  concourfe  of  fpeCtators,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  half  paft  three  was  taken  up  near  Petworth,  in 
buflex,  48  miles  diftant  from  London  :  fo  that  it  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  near  20  miles  an  hour.  It’s  defeent  was  occafioned  bv  a 
rent,  which  muft  have  been  the  effeCt  of  the  rarefaCtion  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  when  the  balloon  afcended  to  the  rarer  part  of  the 
atmofphere. 


The  philofophers  of  Paris,  having  concerted  and  executed  the 
firft  aerial  voyage  with  a  balloon  inflated  by  heated  air,  determined 
to  attempt  a  fimilar  voyage  with  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable 
air,  which  feemed  to  be  preferable  to  dilated  air  in  every  refpeCt, 
the  expence  attending  it  excepted.  A  fubfeription  was  opened  to 
defray  the  charges,  which  were  eftimated  at  about  ten  thoufand 
livres  ;  and  the  balloon  was  conftruCted  by  Meflrs.  Roberts,  of 
gores  of  filk,  varnifhed  with  a  foiution  of  elaftic  gum.  It’s  form 
was  fpherical,  and  it  meafured  27-J  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
hemifphere  was  covered  by  a  net,  which  was  fattened  to  a  hoop 
encircling  it’s  middle,  and  called  it’s  equator.  To  this  equator  was 
lulpended  by  ropes  a  car  or  boat,  covered  with  painted  linen,  and 
beautifully  ornamented,  which  fwung  a  few  feet  below  the  balloon. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  burfting  of  the  machine  by  rhe  expanfion  of 
the  inflammable  air  in  a  rarified  medium,  it  was  furnifhed  with  a 
valve,  which  might  be  opened  by  means  of  a  firing  annexed  to  it 
for  the  difeharge  of  part  of  the  internal  air  without  admitting  the 
external  to  enter.  To  this  balloon  was  like  wife  annexed  a  long 
pipe  through  which  it  was  filled.  The  apparatus  for  filling  it  con¬ 
fifted  of  ieveral  calks  placed  round  a  large  tub  of  water,  each  of 
which  had  a  long  tin  tube,  terminating  under  a  vefiel  or  funnel 
that  was  inverted  into  the  water  of  the  tub.  A  tube,  proceeding 
from  this  funnel,  communicated  with  the  balloon,  which  flood 
juft  over  it.  Iron  filings  and  diluted  vitriolic  acid  were  put  into 
the  calks  ;  and  the  inflammable  air,  produced  from  thefe  materials 
pafled  through  the  tin  tubes,  through  the  water  of  the  tub,  and’ 
through  the  funnel  of  the  balloon.  The  car  was  ballafted  with 
fand  bags  ;  fo  that  by  letting  fome  of  the  air  efcape  through  the 
valve  they  might  defcend,  and  by  difeharging  fome  of  their  ballaft 
afeend.  I  he  fpecific  gravity  of  the  inflammable  air,  with  which 
the  balloon  was  filled,  was  to  that  of  common  air  nearly  as  1  to  c1 
and  the  balloon’s  power  of  afcenlion,  when  filled  for  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  when  actually  afeending,  was  twenty  pounds.  The 
weight  of  the  balloon,  and  of  it’s  various  appendages,  was  604^ 
pounds,  and  therefore,  the  weight  fultained  by  the  inflammable  air 
was 624}  pounds:  and  it  from  the  weight  of  the  common  air  dis¬ 
placed,  which  was  found  to  be  77 i-i  pounds,  the  former  be  fub- 
traCted,  there  will  remain  147  pounds  for  the  real  weight  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  contained  in  the  balloon.  The  firft  of  December 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  difplay  of  this  grand  experiment ;  and  every 
preparation  was  made  for  conducting  it  with  advantage. 

1  he  garden  of  the  Fhuilleries  was  the  feene  of  operation  ;  and  it 
was  crowded  and  encompalTed  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
obfervers.  Signals  were  given  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  waving  of 
pendants,  <xc.  A  ftnall  Montgolfier  was  launched  for  fliewing  the 
direction  of  rhe  wind,  and  for  the  amulement  of  the  people,  previ- 
™flTto  tbe  general  difplay.  At  three  quarters  after  one  o’clock 
M.  Charles  and  one  of  the  Roberts  havingi'eated  themfelvers  in  the 
boat  attached  to  the  balloon,  and  furnithed  with  proper  inftrument* 
provifions,  and  cloathing,  left  the  ground,  and  afcended  with  a  mo-" 
derately  accelerated  velocity  to  the  height  of  about  600  yards  -  the 
furrounding  multitude  Handing  filent  with  fear  and  amazement. 
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At  this  height  the  aerial  navigators  made  fignals  of  their  fafety. 
When  they  went  up,  the  thermometer,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale,  flood  at  90  ;  and  the  barometer  at  30,18  inches.  At  the 
height  to  which  they  afeended  the  barometer  flood  at  27  inches, 
whence  they  deduced  their  elevation  to  be  nearly  600 yards.  During 
the  reft  of  the  voyage,  the  quickftlver  in  the  barometer  was  gene¬ 
rally  between  27  and  27,65  inches,  rifing  and  falling  as  part  of  the 
ballalt  was  thrown  out,  or  fome  of  the  inflammable  air  efcaped  from 
the  balloon.  The  thermometer  generally  flood  between  530  and 
570.  Soon  after  their  afeent,  they  remained  flationary  for  fome 
time:  they  then  moved  horizontally  in  the  dire6tion  of  N.  N.  W. 
and  having  crofted  the  Seine,  and  palled  over  feveral  towns  and 
villages,  to  the  great  aflonilhment  of  the  inhabitants,  they  de¬ 
fended  in  a  field  about  27  miles  diftant  from  Paris,  at  a  quarter 
pad  three  o’clock  ;  fo  that  they  had  travelled  at  the  rate  of  about 
15  miles  an  hour,  without  feeling  the  lead  inconvenience. 

The  balloon  dill  containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  M.  Charles  re-afeended  alone,  and  is  fuppofed  by  M.  de 
Meunier  to  have  rifen  to  the  height  of  at  lead  3500  yards  :  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  air  about  35  minutes,  and  defended  about  three  miles 
from  the  place  of  his  afeent.  All  the  inconvenience  he  experienced 
in  his  elevation  was  a  dry  fharp  cold,  with  a  pain  in  one  of  his 
ears,  and  a  part  of  his  face,  which  he  aferibed  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  internal  air.  The  imall  balloon,  launched  by  M.  Montgolfier, 
was  found  to  have  moved  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  that  of  the  aero¬ 
nauts  ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  there  were  two  currents  of  air  at 
different  heights  above  the  earth. 

M.  J.  Montgolfier,  in  January,  1784,  accompanied  by  fix  other 
perfons,  afeended  with  a  large  rarefied  air-balloon,  13  feet  high 
and  104  feet  diameter,  to  the  height  of  about  1000  yards.  A  rent 
in  the  machine,  about  15'  after  it’s  afeent,  occafioned  it’s  fall :  and 
when  it  came  within  about  600  feet  of  the  ground,  it  defeended 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  which  very  much  alarmed  the  fpe&ators  ; 
but  they  all  landed  without  injury. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  an  mflammableair-balloon  was  launched 
from  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  which  travelling  at  the  rate  of  above  30 
miles  an  hour,  croflfed  the  Englifh  channel,  and  defeended  in  a 
field  about  nine  miles  from  Lifle  in  French  Flanders. 

The  firfl  perfon  in  Italy,  who  was  at  the  expence  of  conftrufting 
an  aeroftatic  machine  for  making  an  aerial  voyage,  was  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Paul  Andrcani,  of  Milan  :  his  machine  was  fpherical,  and  about 
68  feet  in  diameter,  and  formed  upon  the  principle  of  thofe  of 
Montgolfier.  The  Chevalier  and  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Gerli,  who  had  affifled  in  the  conflruSlion  of  it,  afeended  with  it, 
and  they  remained  in  the  atmofphere  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  next  aerial  voyage  was  performed  by  M.  jean  Pierre  Blan¬ 
chard,  who  had  for  feveral  years  been  employed,  though  without 
fuccefs,  in  attempts  of  flying  by  mechanical  contrivances.  This 
voyage  was  performed  in  March  1784,  with  a  balloon  27  feet  in 
diameter,  to  which  a  boat  was  fufpended,  w’ith  two  wings  and  a 
rudder  annexed  to  the  boat,  an<J  a  large  umbrella  or  parachute 
fpread  horizontally  between  the  boat  and  balloon,  defigned  to  check 
the  fall  in  cafe  the  balloon  fhould  burft.  The  greateft  altitude  to 
which  Mr.  Blanchard  afeended  is  fuppofed  to  be  9591  feet ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  own  acknowledgment  that  the  wings  and  rudder  of 
his  boat  had  little,  if  any  power,  in  guiding  the  balloon  from  the 
direflion  of  the  wind.  He  was  in  the  air  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
and  expeiienced  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  an  exceflive  drowfinefs. 

Meffrs.  de  Morveau  and  Bertrand  alfo  afeended  from  Dijon  in 
April,  to  the  height  of  about  13000  feet,  with  an  inflammable  air- 
balloon  :  the  thermometer  was  obferved  to  {land  at  25  degrees. 

In  May  four  ladies  afeended  with  a  Montgolfier  at  Paris  above 
the  higheft  buildings ;  but  the  machine  was  confined  by  ropes. 

In  a  fecond  voyage  performed  by  Mr.  Blanchard  from  Rouen  in 
May,  it  was  obferved,  that  his  wings  and  oars  could  not  carry  him 
In  any  other  direction  than  that  of  the  wind.  The  mercury  in  the 
barometer  defeended  as  low  as  20,57  inches  ;  but  on  the  earth,  be¬ 
fore  he  afeended,  it  flood  at  30,16  inches. 

At  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of  June,  M.  Fleurat  and  Madame  Thible, 
the  firfl  lady  that  made  an  aerial  voyage,  afeended  to  the  height  of 
8500  feet. 

A  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air,  extradled  from  zinc,  was 
railed  at  Nantes  on  the  14th  of  June  with  two  perfons,  viz. 
M.  Couflard  de  Maffi  and  M.  Mouehet ;  which  afeended  to  a 
great  height,  and  in  58'  travelled  to  the  diflanee  of  27  miles. 

On  the  23d  of  June  a  large  aeroltat,  91}  feet  high,  and  79  feet 
in  diameter,  was  elevated,  on  the  principle  of  rarefied  air,  at  Ver- 
failles,  in  the  prefence  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  King  of  Sweden. 
M.  P.  de  Rozier  and  M.  Prouts  afeended  with  it ;  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  it  travelled  to  the  diflanee  of  36  miles.  In 
confequence  of  this  experiment  the  King  granted  to  M.  Rozier  a 
penfion  of  2000  livres. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  the  two  brothers  Ro¬ 
berts,  and  another  perfon,  afeended  with  an  inflammable  air-balloon 
of  an  oblong  form,  55^  feet  long,  and  34  feet  in  diameter,  from 
the  park  of  St.  Cloud  :  the  machine  remained  in  the  atmofphere 
about  45  minutes.  This  machine  contained  an  interior  fmall  bal¬ 
loon,  filled  with  common  air,  bv  which  means  it  was  propofed  to 
make  itafeend  or  defeend,  without  any  lof's  o-f  inflammable  air  or 
ballafl.  The  boat  was  furnifhed  with  a  helm  and  oars,  intended  for 
guiding  it.  At  the  place  of  departure  the  barometer  Hood  at  30,12 
inches.  Three  minutes  after  afeending,  the  balloon  was  lofi  in  the 
clouds,  and  involved  in  a  denfe  vapour.  An  agitation  of  the  air 
refemblinga  whirlwind, alarmed  the  aerial  voyagers,  and  occafioned 
feveral  ihocks,  which  prevented  their  fifing  any  of  the  inftruments 
and  contrivances  prepared  for  the  direftion  of  the  balloon.  Other 
.circumflances  concurred  to  increafetheirdanger;  and  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  (landing  in  the  barometer  at  24,36  inches,  indicated  their 
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height  to  be  about  5100  feet,  they  found  it  neceifary  to  make  holt* 
in  the  bottom  for  difeharging  the  inflammable  air  :  and  having  made 
a  rent  of  between  feven  and  eight  feet,  they  defeended  very  rapidly, 
and  at  laft  came  fafely  to  the  ground. 

The  firfl  aerial  voyage  in  England  was  performed  in  London,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1784, by  Vincent  Lunardi,  a  native  of  Italy. 
His  balloon  was  made  of  oiled  filk,  painted  in  alternate  flripes 
of  blue  and  red.  It’s  diameter  was  33  feet.  From  a  net  which 
went  over  about  two  thirds  of  the  balloon,  defeended  forty- five 
cords  to  a  hoop  hanging  below  the  balloon,  and  to  which  the  gal¬ 
lery  was  attached.  The  balloon  had  no  valve,  and  it’s  neck,  which 
terminated  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  was  the  aperture  through  which  the 
inflammable  air  was  introduced,  and  through  which  it  might  be 
let  out.  The  air  for  filling  the  ballpon  was  produced  from  zinc,  by 
means  of  a  diluted  vitriolic  acid.  Mr.  Lunardi  departed  from  the 
Artillery-ground  at  two  o’clock  ;  and  with  him  were  a  dog,  a  cat 
and  a  pigeon.  After  throwing  out  fome  fand  to  clear  the  houfes,  lie 
afeended  to  a  great  height.  The  dire&ion  of  his  motion  at  firfl  was 
N.  W.  by  W.  but  as  the  balloon  rofe  higher,  it  fell  into  another 
current  of  air  which  carried  it  nearly  N.  About  half  after  three 
he  defeended  very  near  the  ground,  and  landed  the  cat,  which  was 
almofl  dead  with  cold  :  then  riling,  he  profecuted  his  voyage.  He 
aferibes  his  defeent  to  the  action  of  an  oar;  but  as  he  was  under  the 
necelfity  of  throwing  out  ballafl  in  order  to  reafeend,  his  defeent 
was  more  probably  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of  inflammable  air.  At  ten 
minutes  pall  four  he  defeended  on  a  meadow  near  Ware  in  Hert- 
fordfhire.  1  he  only  philofophical  inflrument  which  he  carried 
with  him  was  a  thermometer,  which  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage 
flood  as  low  as  290,  and  he  obferved  that  the  drops  of  water  which 
colleHed  round  the  balloon  were  frozen. 

The  longefl  and  molt  interelling  voyage  which  was  ever  perform¬ 
ed,  was  that  of  Meffrs.  Roberts,  and  M.  Collin  Hullin,  at  Paris,  on 
the  19th  ol  September.  Having  rifen  about  iqco  feet,  they  per¬ 
ceived  flormy  clouds  which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  ;  but  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  was  uniform  from  the  height  of  600  to  4200  feet.  They 
found  that  by  working  with  their  oars,  they  accelerated  their  "pourfe. 
In  the  profecution  of  their  voyage,  which  was  150  miles,  they 
heard  two  claps  of  thunder  ;  and  the  cold  occafioned  by  the  approach 
of  flormy  clouds  made  the  thermometer  fall  from  770  to  59°,  and 
condenfed  the  inflammable  air  in  the  balloon,  fo  as  to  make  it  de¬ 
feend  very  low.  From  fome  experiments  they  concluded,  that  they 
were  able  by  the  ufe  of  two  oars  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of 
the  wind  about  22°.  But  this  experiment  requires  repetition,  in 
order  to  afeertain  with  accuracy  the  cffe<51  here  aferibed  to  oars’ 

Mr.  Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  profeflor  of  anatomy  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  firfl  Englifhman,  who  afeended  with  an  aero¬ 
ftatic  machine,  performed  the  fecond  aerial  voyage  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  experiment  was  undertaken  at  Chelfea  on  the  16^ 
of  October.  The  wings  ufed  on  this  occafion  feem  to  have 
produced  no  deviation  in  the  machine’s  track  from  the  direHiori 
of  the  wind.  Mr.  Blanchard,  having  landed  his  friend  about 
the  diflanee  of  14  miles  from  London,  proceeded  alone  with  dif¬ 
ferent  currents  ;  and  afeended  fo  high  as  to  experience  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  :  a  pigeon  alfo,  which  flew  away  from  the  boat, 
laboured  for  fome  time  with  it’s  wings,  in  order  to  fuftain  itfelf  in 
the  rarefied  air,  and  after  wandering  for  a  good  while,  returned  and 
refled  on  one  fide  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Blanchard  perceiving  the  fea 
before  him,  defeended  near  Rumfey,  about  75  miles  from  London 
having  travelled  at  the  rate  of  near  2o  miles ‘an  hour. 

On  the  1 2th  of  OtSlober,  MV.  Sadler,  of  Oxford,  made  a  voyTage 
of  14  miles  from  that  place  in  17  minutes,  with  an  inflammable  arn- 
balloon  of  his  own  contrivance  and  conflruHion. 

Mr.  Blanchard’s  fifth  aerial  voyage  was  performed  from  London 
on  the  30th  of  November,  in  company  with  Dr.  J-.  Jefferies. 

Mr.  Harper,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1785,  aiqended,  with  an  in¬ 
flammable  air-balloon  from  Birmingham  :  he  Went  to  the  diflanee- 
of  50  miles  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  found  nq  incon¬ 
venience  befide  fuch  as  might  be  expcHed  from  the-  changes  of  wet 
and  cold,  and  a  temporary  deafnefs.  The  therinomerei;  never  de¬ 
feended  lower  than  28°. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  on  the  7th  of  January,,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jeff 
fries,  departed  with  the  balloon,  which  had  carried  him  five  times 
through  the  air,  from  Dover-caftle  towards  the  French  coajt.  In 
their  pafTage  they  were  under  a  necelfity.  of  throwing  away  every 
thing  which  they  had  with  them  in  the  boat,  and  to  part  even 
with  their  cloaths,  in  order  to^prevent  the  balloon  from  falling  into 
the  fea  :  but  as  they  approached  the  land,  it  began  to  rife:  and 
in  two  hours,  they  reached  the  high  grounds  near  Calais,  and  the 
balloon  rifing  (till  higher  over  the  land,  they  defeended  fafely  in  the 
foreft  of  Guennes.  In  confequer.ee  of  this  voyage  tiie  kin->-  of 
France  prefenced  Mr.  Blanchard  with  a  gift  of  12000  livres,  lind 
granted  him  a  penfion  of  1200  livres  a  year.  A  bottle  which  was 
thrown  out  of  the  boat  in  the  time  of  their  danger,  ftruck  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  fuch  force,  that  the  Ihock  was  heard  at  a  confiderable  ele¬ 
vation,  and  fenfibly  felt  on  the  car  and  the  balloon. 

The  art  of  navigating  through  the  air  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs, 
that  within  two  years  from  the  firfl  difcoycry  of  it  more  than 
forty  different  perfons  performed  the  experiment  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  injury  ;  and  it  may  be  jultly  queflioned,  fays  Mr.  Ca'vallo, 
whether  the  firfl  forty  perfons,  who  firfl  trufted  themfelves  to  the 
fea  in  boats  efcaped  fo  fafe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the 
aerial  expeditions  that  have  been  performed  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
year  1785  ;  more  efpecially  as  they  have  afforded  us  no  experi¬ 
ment  or  difeovery  of  any  peculiar  importance. 

I  he  fate  of  Rozier,  the  firfl  aerial  navigator,  and  of  his  com- 

I  panion  Romain,  who  afeended  at  Boulogne,  with  an  intention 
of  crofting  the  channel,  on  the  14th  of  June,  whofe  balloon  in 

about 
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about  twenty  minutes  took  fire,  and  who  were  both  killed  by  their 
fall,  has  been  much  lamented;  but  the  cataftrophe  that  bcfel  them, 
and  the  unpleafant  circumftanccs  that  have  happened  fince  to  fome 
of  the  aeronauts  in  our  own  country,  have  been  owing,  not  fo 
much  to  the  principle  of  the  art,  as  to  want  of  judgment,  or  im¬ 
prudent  management  in  thecondudfof  it. 

The  principal  comparative  advantages  of  the  rarefied  air-balloons 
are,  their  being  filled  with  little  or  no  expence;  their  not  requir¬ 
ing  to  be  made  of  fo  expenfive  materials,  and  the  combuftibles  ne- 
cefiTary  to  fill  them  being  found  almoft  every  where,  fo  that  when 
the  provifion  of  fuel  isexhaufted  the  aeronaut  may  defeend  and  re¬ 
cruit  his  fuel,  in  order  to  proceed  on  his  vovage.  But  thev  muff  be 
larger  than  balloons  of  the  other  fort,  in  order  to  take  up  the  fame 
weight  ;  and  the  prefence  of  a  fire  is  a  continual  trouble  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inflammable  air-balloon 
mufi  be  made  of  a  fubflance  impermeable  to  the  fubtile  gas  ;  the  gas 
itfelf  cannot  be  produced  without  a  confiderable  expence  ;  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  find  the  materials  and  apparatus  neceffary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  it  in  every  place.  Improvements,  however,  daily  occur 
in  the  preparation  of  the  coverings  of  thefe  balloons,  fo  as  to  render 
them  nearly  impermeable  to  the  inflammable  air. 

Aerostation,  practice  of.  The  fliape  of  the  balloon  is  one  of 
the  firft  objects  of  confideration  in  the  conftruction  of  this  machine. 
As  a  lphere  admits  the  greateft  capacity  under  the  leaf!  furface,  the 
fpherical  figure,  or  that  which  approaches  neareft  to  it,  has  been 
generally  preferred. 

Silk  fluffs,  efpecially  that  which  is  called  lutrflring,  properly 
varnifhed,  has  been  moft  commonly  ufed  for  inflammable  air-bal¬ 
loons  ;  and  common  linen  for  thofe  of  rarefied  air.  Varnifhed  pa¬ 
per  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  making  fmall  inflammable  air- 
balloons  ;  and  the  fmall  rarefied  air-balloons  may  be  made  of  paper 
without  any  varnifh,  or  other  preparation. 

The  fluff  for  large  balloons  of  both  kinds,  requires  fome  previous 
preparation.  The  beft  mode  of  preparing  the  cloth  fora  machine 
upon  Montgolfier's  principle  is,  firft  to  foak  it  in  a  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac  and  fize,  ufing  one  pound  of  each  to  every  gallon  of 
water  ;  and  when  the  cloth  is  quite  dry,  to  paint  it  over  with  fome 
earthy  colour  and  flrong  fize,  or  glue.  It  may  alfo  be  varnifhed 
over,  vvhen  perfeftly  dry,  with  fome  ftiff  oily  varnifh  or  Ample  dry¬ 
ing  linked  oil  ;  whichwill  dry  before  it  penetrates  through  the  cloth. 

The  varnifh  for  the  filk  or  linen  of  the  inflammable  air-balloons 
fhould  be  impermeable  to  the  inflammable  gas,  pliable,  and  fuffici- 
ently  dry  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  fluff.  In  France  much  has  been 
faid  of  the  elaflic  gum  varnifh  ;  but  the  compofition  of  it  is  kept  a 
fecret.  This  gum  is  known  to  be  foluble  in  divers  effential  oils, 
and  alfo  by  vitriolic  aether.  The  former  folution  forms  a  varnifh 
which  never  perfectly  dries :  the  latter  dries  readily,  but  the  folution 
is  too  dear  for  common  ufe.  The  following  varnifh  has  been  re¬ 
commended.  T  o  one  pint  of  linfeed  oil  add  two  ounces  of  litharge, 
two  ounces  of  white  vitriol,  and  two  ounces  of  gum  fandarach  ;  boil 
the  whole  for  about  an  hour  over  a  flow  fire,  then  let  it-  cool  :  fepa 
rate  it  from  the  fediment,  or  ftrain  it  through  a  lieve,  and  dilute  it 
wnh  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fpirits  of  turpentine.  But  the  beft  var- 
njfh  for  an  inflammable  air-balloon  is  made  with  bird-lime.  Mr. 
Cavallo  direifls  to  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner.  In  order  to 
render  linfeed  oil  drying,  boil  it  with  tw  o  ounces  of  faccharum  Sa- 
turni  and  three  ounces  of  litharge,  for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  the  oil 
has  diliolved  them.  T  hen  put  a  pound  of  bird-lime  and  half  a  pint 
of  the  drying oil  into  a  pot  of  iron  orCQpper,  holding  about  a  gal¬ 
lon  ;  and  let  it  boil  gently  over  a  flow  charcoal  fin.  till  the  bird-lime 
ceafes  tocrackle  ;  then  pour  upon  ittwo  pints  and  a  half  ot  drying 
oil,  and  boil  it  for  about  an  hour  longer,  ftirring  it  often  with  an 
iron  or  wooden  fpatula. 

As  the  varnifh  in  boiling  fwellsmuch,  the  pot  fhould  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  replaced  when  the  varnifh  fubfides.  Whilft  it  is 
boiling,  it  fhould  be  occafionally  examined,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  boiled  enough,  f  or  this  purpofe  take  fome  of  it  upon 
the  blade  of  a  large  knife,  and  after  rubbing  the  blade  of  another 
knife  upon  it,  feparate  the  knives,  and  when  on  their  reparation  the 
varnifh  begins  to  form  threads  between  the  two  knives,  it  has 
boiled  enough,  and  fhould  be  removed  from  the  fire.  When  it  is 
almoft  cold,  ado  about  an  equalquantity  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  mix 
both  well  together,  and  let  the  mafs  reft  till  the  next  day :  then,  hav¬ 
ing  warmed  it  a  little,  ftrain  and  bottle  it.  If  it  is  too  thick,  add 
more  fpirits  of  turpentine.  This  varnifh  fhould  be  laid  upon  the 
fluff,  when  perfectly  drv,  in  a  lukewarm  date  ;  a  thin  coat  of  it 
upon  one  fide,  and  about  twelve  hours  after,  two  other  coats  fhould  be 
laidon,oneoneaeh  fide, and  in  twenty-four  hoursthefilk  may  be  ufed. 

Mr.  Blanchard  s  method  of  making  elaflic  gum  varnifh  for  the 
lilk  of  a  balloon  is  as  follows.  Dillolve  elaflic  gum,  cut  fmall,  in 
five  times  it’s  weight  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  by  keeping  them  fome 
days  together  ;  then  boil  one  ounce  ot  this  folution  in  eight  ounces 
of  drying  linfeed  oil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ftrain  it.  Ufc  it  warm. 

The  pieces  of  which  an  inflammable  air-balloon  is  to  be  formed 
rnuft  be  cut  ofa  proper  fize,  according  to  the  propofed  dimenfions  of 
it,  when  the  varnifh  is  fufficicntly  dry.  They  mult  be  joined  by  lay¬ 
ing  about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  one  piece  over  the  edge  of  the 
other,  and  fewing  them  with  a  double  Hitching.  Mr.  Blanchard 
joins  them  very  expeditioufly  in  the  following  manner.  He  lavs 
about  half  an  inch  of.  the  edge  of  one  piece  flat  over  the  edge  of  the 
other,  and  pafles  a  hot  iron  over  it ;  in  doing  which  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  ought  to  he  laid  both  under  and  over  the  filk.  The  joining  may 
tie  rendered  more  fecure  by  running  it  with  a  filk  thread,  and  flick¬ 
ing  a  ribbon  over  it.  1  he  ribbons  laid  over  Teams,  may  be  ftuck 
with  common  glue,  provided  the  varnifh  of  the  filk  is  properly  dried. 
’When  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  the  ribbons  fhould  be  varnifhed  quite 
over,  to  prevent  their  being  unglued  by  the  rain. 

'1  o  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon  there  muft  be  adapted  a  valve, 


Tl"?  in;va\(!’ t0  wh'<ch  is  annexed  a  firing  patting  through  a  hole 
„  [H  f  ™a!.  rounc^  piece  of  wood  which  is  fattened  to  theloweft 
f,  .  hC  balloon  °PPoiite  to  the  valve,  to  the  boat  below  it  ;  fo 
3  ;e,?cr"n?iut  mav  °Pcn  it  as  occafion  requires.  To  the  lower 
,  (l.  1er  J.  °[>n  a.rc  fixed  two  pipes  ot  the  fame  fluff  with  the 

m  l  ?V"C  “,n  fi'amcrer  for  a  balloon  of  thirty  feet,  and 

■  l  I  ?rgCri-i?rr  3 . 00ns  °fi  greater  fize,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
m  :  •  1  hefe  P’pes  are  the  apertures  through  which  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  is  introduced  into  the  balloon. 

heboatmarbe  made  of  wicker-work,  and  covered  with  leather, 
well  painted  and  varnifhed  over.  The  beft  method  of  fufpending  it 

■  mea.n7  °  roPe®  proceeding  from  the  net  which  goes  over  the 

a  Jni  a  rh,S  fll°"ld  be  formed  t0  the  frape  of  the  balloon, 
and  fall  down  to  the  middle  of  it,  and  have  various  cords  proceed¬ 
ing  from  it  to  the  circumference  ofa  circle  about  two  feet  below  the 
balloon  ;  and  from  that  circle  other  ropes  fhould  go  to  the  edge  of 
tne  boat,  i  his  circle  may  be  made  of  wood,  or  of  feveral  pieces 
of  1 lender  cane  bound  together.  The  mettles  of  the  net  may  be 
.  11  at  toP>  Tgamfl  which  part  of  the  balloon  the  inflammable 

air  exerts  the  greateft  force,  and  increafe  in  fize  as  they  recede  from 
i  c  A  boop  has  been  fometimes  put  round  the  middle  of  the 

balloon  for  fattening  the  net.  This  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  but 
"  len  u  ed,  it  is  beff  made  of  pieces  ot  cans  bound  together,  and 
covered  with  leather. 

When  the  balloon  and  it’s  appendages  are  conttrufled,  the  next 
w-l  r  ,'?Portance 's  fo  procure  proper  materials  for  filling  it. 

oh  refpedl  to  thofe  inflated  bv  heated  air,  nothing  need  be  faid 
till  the  method  of  filling  them  is  deferibed. 

Inflammable  air  for  balloons  of  the  other  kind  may  he  obtained 
in  feveral  ways  ;but  the  beft  methods  are  bv  applying  acids  to  certain 
metals;  by  expofing animal,  vegetable,  and  fome  mineral  fubftances, 
m  a  clofe  veffel,  to  a  ftrong  fire  ;  or  by  tranfmitting  the  vapour  of 
certain  fluids  through  red-hot  tubes.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  methods, 
iron,  zinc,  and  vitriolic  acid  are  the  materials  moft  commonly  ufed. 

1  he  vitriolic  acid  muft  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix  parts  of  water. 

Inflammable  air  maybe  obtained  by  theadion  of  fire  on  various 
fubftances  ;  but  the  gas  thus  obtained  is  not  fo  light  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  effervefcencc  of  acids  and  metals.  The  fubftances  pro¬ 
per  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  pit-coal,  afphaltum,  amber,  rock 
oil, .  and  other  minerals;  wood,  and  efpeciallv  oak,  camphor,  oil, 
fpirits  of  wine,  aether,  and  animal  fubftances,' which  yield  air  in 
d'flerent  degrees,  and  of  various  fpecific  gravity.  But  pit-coal  is  the 
fubltance  molt  proper  to  be  ufed.  A  pound  of  pit-coal,  expoka  to 
a  red  hear,  yields  about  three  cubic  feet  of  inflammable  air,  which, 
whether  it  be  paffed  through  water  or  not,  weighs  about  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air. 

The  1  aft  method  of  obtaining  inflammable  air  was  lately  off- 
covered  by  M.  Lavoifier,  and  alfo  by  Dr.  Prieftley.  Mr.  Lavoi- 
her  made  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  pals  through  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  kept  red-hot  by  burning  coal's.  Dr.  Prieftley  ufes,  inftead  of 
the  gun-  barrel,  a  tube  of  red-hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  fleam  of 
water  has  no  effeft,  and  which  he  fills  with  the  pieces  of  iron, 
which  are  feparaied  in  the  boring  of  cannon.  By  this  method  he 
obtains  an  inflammabk  air,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  i<  to  that 
of  common  air  as  I  to  13.  In  this  method,  not  yet  indeed  re¬ 
duced  to  a  general  practice,  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet  long,  is  filled  with  iron  turnings  • 
then  the  neck  of  a  retort  or  clofe  boiler,  is  luted  to  one  of  it’s 
ends,  and  the  worm  of  a  refrigeratory  is  adapted  to  it’s  other  ex¬ 
tremity.  I  he  middle  part  of  the  tube  is  then  furrounded  with 
burning  coals,  fo  as  to  keep  about  one  foot  in  length  of  it  red-hot 
and  a  fire  is  alfo  made  under  the  retort  or  boiler,  fufficient  to  make 
the  water  boil  wnh  vehemence.  In  this  procefs,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  comes  out  of  the  worm  of  the  refri¬ 
geratory.  It  is  faid,  that  iron  yields  one  half  more  air  bv  this 
means,  than  by  the  adtion  of  vitriolic  acid. 

T  he  metnod  of  filling  large  aeroftatie  machines  with  rarefied 
air  is  as  follows.  A  fcaffold  ABCD  flute  25,  fig.  16,)  the  breadth 
of  which  is  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  machine  is 
elevated  about  fix  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  From  the  middle 
of  it  afeends  a  well  EF,  riling  about  two  or  three  feet  feet  above  it 
and  reaching  to  tne  ground,  furnifhed  with  a  door  or  two,  through 
which  the  fire  in  the  well  is  fupplied  with  fuel.  The  well  fhould 
be  conftrudied  of  brick,  or  ol  plaftercd  wood  ;  and  it’s  diameter 
fhould  be  fomewhat  Jefs  than  that  of  the  machine.  On  each  fide 
of  the  icaftold  are  eredled  two  mafts,  HI,  KL.  each  of  which  has 
a  pulley  at  the  top,  and  rendered  firm  by  means  of  ropes  KG. 
KI  ,  Hi  ,  HG.  I  he  machine  to  be  filled  is  placed  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  with  it’s  neck  round  the  aperture  of  the  well.  The  rope  paff- 
ing  over  the  pullies  of  the  (wo  mafts,  ferves,  by  pulling  it’s  two 
ends,  to  lilt  the  balloon,  about  fifteen  feet  or  more  above  the 
fcaffold  ;  and  the  reft  of  t He  machine  is  reprefented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure,  MNO.  The  machine  is  kept  fteadv  and  held 
down,  whilft  filling,  by  ropes  paffing  through  loops,  or  holes  about 
it  s  equator  ;  and  thefe  ropes  may  be  eafilv  rlilengagcd  from  the 
machine,  by  flipping  them  through  the  loops,  when  it  is  able  to 
luftain  iifelf.  1  he  proper  combultibles  to  be  lighted  jp  the  well 
are  thofe  which  burn  quick  and  clear,  rather  than  fuch  as  produce 
much  fmokc  ;  becr.ufe  it  is  hotair,  and  not  fmoke,  that  is  required 
to  be  introduced  into  the  machine.  Small  wood  and  ftraw  have 
been  found  to  be  very  fit  for  this  purpofe.  As  the  current  of 
hot  air  afeends.  the  machine  will  foon  dilate,  and  lift  itfelf  above 
the  fcaffold  and  gallery,  which  are  covered  by  it.  The  paflengers 
fuel,  inftumenrs,  &c.  are  then  placed  in  the  gallery.  When  the 
machine  makes  efforts  toafcend,  it’s  aperture  muft  be  brought  by- 
means  of  the  ropes  annexed  to  it,  towards  the  tide  of  the  well’  a 
little  above  the  fcaffold.  The  fire-place  is  then  fufpended  in’if 
the  fire  lighted  in  the  grate  ;  and  the  lateral  ropes  being  flipped  off! 

the 
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the  machine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  It  will  appear  m  the  at- 
mofphere  as  it  is  reprefented  in  fig.  17.  It  has  been  determined  by 
accurate  experiments,  that  only  one  third  of  the  common  air  can 
be  expelled  from  thefe  large  machines  ;  and,  therefore,  the  amend¬ 
ing  power  of  the  rarefied  air  in  them,  can  be  eftimated  as  only 
equal  to  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois  for  every  cubic  foot. 

The  apparatus  for  fillingan  inflammable  air-balloon  is  reprefented 
in  fi*.  18.  A, A  are  two  tubs,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  two  feet  deep,  inverted  in  larger  tubs,  B,B,  full  of  water. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  inverted  tubs  there  is  a  hole,  to 
which  is  adapted  the  tin  tube  E,  about  feven  inches  in  diameter, 
and  feven  or  eight  inches  long.  To  thefe  tubes,  the  filken  *ubes 
of  the  balloon  are  tied.  Each  of  the  tubs,  B,  is  Surrounded  by  ie- 
veral  ftrong  calks,  fo  regulated  in  number  and  capacity,  as  to  be  lets 
than  half  full,  when  the  materials  are  equally  distributed.  In  the 
top  of  each  of  thefe  calks  are  two  holes  ;  and  to  one  of  the  holes 
is  adapted  a  tin  tube,  formed  fo  as  to  pafs  over  the  edge  of  the 
tub  B,  and  through  the  water,  and  to  terminate  with  it  s  aperture 
under  the  inverted  tub  A.  The  other  hole,  which  Serves  for  fup- 
plyinE  the  calk  with  materials,  is  flopped  with  a  wooden  plug. 
Thefe  tin  tubes  may  be  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  the  other  holes  may  be  fmaller.  Two  malls,  with  a  rope, 
&c.  are  ufed  for  this  machine,  as  well  as  for  the  former  ;  althoug 
they  are  not  abfolutely  necelTary  ;  becaufe  the  balloon,  by  means  of 
a  narrow  fcaffold,  or  other  contrivance,  may  be  eievated  five  or  fix 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  tubs  A, A.  When  the  balloon  is  to  be 
filled,  the  net  is  put  over  it,  and  fufpended,  as  exhibited  in  CJJr  , 
and  having  expelled  all  the  common  air  from  if,  it’s  filk  tubes  are 
faftened  round  the  tin  tubes  E,  E,  and  the  materials  in  the  calks 
are  properlv  proportioned;  the  iron  being  firft  put  in,  then  the 
water,  and  laftly.  the  vitriolic  acid.  The  balloon  will  foon  be  in¬ 
flated  by  this  inflammable  air,  and  fupport  itfelf  without  the  aid  of 
the  rope  GH.  As  the  filling  advances,  the  net  is  adjufled  round  it, 
the  cords,  proceeding  from  the  net,  are  faftened  to  the  hoop  MN  ; 
the  boat  IK  is  fufpended  from  the  hoop  MN,  and  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  voyage  is  deposited  in  the  boat.  When  the  balloon 
is  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  full,  the  filken  tubes  are  feparated 
from  the  tin  tubes,  and  their  extremities  being  tied,  they  are  placed 
in  the  boat.  Finally,  when  the  aeronauts  are  feated  in  the  boat, 
the  lateral  ropes  are  flipped  off,  and  the  machine  afcends  in  the 
air,  appearing  as  in  Jig.  19- 

In  eftimating  the  afcending  power  of  thefe  machines,  that  of  the 
inflammable  air  fltould  be  confidered  as  equal  to  one  ounce  avoir¬ 
dupois  for  every  cubic  foot,  which  is  one  fixth  of  the  weight  of 
common  air;  and,  therefore,  if  the  capacity  of  a  balloon  is  12000 
cubic  feet,  and  three  fourths  of  it  are  filled  with  inflammable  air, 
obtained  from  iron  and  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  the  afcending  power 
of  that  gas  may  be  eftimated  at  9000  ounces,  or  562}  pounds  j 
from  which  the  weight  of  the  covering,  boat,  and  other  appendages, 
muft  be  Subtracted. 

The  method  generally  ufed  for  elevating  or  lowering  the  bal¬ 
loons  with  rarefied  air,  has  been  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 
fire  ;  and  this  is  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  aeronaut,  as  long 
as  he  has  any  fuel  in  the  gallery.  The  inflammable  air-balloons 
have  been  generally  raifed,  or  lowered,  by  diminifhing  the  weight  in 
the  boat,  or  by  letting  out  fome  of  the  gas  through  the  valve.  But 
the  alternate  efcape  of  the  air  in  defending,  and  difcharge  of  the 
ballaft  for  afcending,  will  by  degrees  render  the  machine  incapable 
of  floating;  for  in  the  air  it  is  impoflible  to  fupply  the  lofs  of 
ballaft,  and  very  difficult  to  fupply  that  of  inflammable  air.  Thefe 
balloons  willalfo  rife  or  fall  by  means  of  the  rarefadtion  or  conden- 
fation  of  the  inclofed  air,  occafioned  by  heat  or  cold.  It  has  been 
propofed  to  aid  a  balloon  in  it’s  alternate  motion  of  afcent  and 
defcent,  by  annexing  to  it  a  veflel  of  common  air,  which  might  be 
condenfed  for  lowering  the  machine,  and  rarefied  again,  by  expel¬ 
ling  part  of  it  for  raffing  the  machine.  But  a  veffcl  adapted  to  this 
purpofe  muft  be  very  ftrong,  and,  after  all,  the  afliftance  afforded 
by  it  would  not  be  very  considerable.  M.  Meunier,  in  order  to 
attain  this  end,  propofes  to  inclofe  one  balloon  filled  wfith  common 
air,  in  another  filled  with  inflammable  air  :  as  the  balloon  afcends, 
the  inflammable  air  is  dilated,  and  of  courfe  compreffes  the  internal 
balloon  containing  common  air  ;  and  by  diminishing  it’s  quantity, 
leflbns  it’s  weight.  If  it  Should  be  neceflary  to  fupply  this  lofs,  he 
fays  it  may  be  eafily  done  by  a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  gallery. 
Others  have  propofed  to  annex  a  fmall  machine  with  rarefied  air 
to  an  inflammable  air-balloon  by  ropes,  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
the  fire  of  the  former  might  not  affeift  the  inflammable  air  of  the 
latter:  the  whole  apparatus,  thus  combined  of  balloons  formed  on 
the  two  principles  of  heated  and  inflammable  air,  might  be  raifed  or 
lowered  by  merely  increasing,  or  diminishing  the  fire  in  the  lower 
balloon.  Wings  or  oars  feem  to  have  contributed  little  to  the  effedt 
of  either  raffing  or  lowering  balloons. 

The  Ufe  of  Aerostation. 

Aerial  navigation,  confidered  as  a  mode  of  travelling  between 
diftant  places,  independently  of  it’s  furnishing  means  of  conveyance 
to  places  otherwife  inacccflible,  is  attended  with  many  advantages 
and  conveniences.  The  aeronaut  has  much  lefs  trouble  with  his 
machine,  than  a  failor  with  a  Ship  in  the  molt  favourable  circum- 
ftances.  With  a  moderate  wind,  aerial  navigators  have  often  gone 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  very  commonly  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles,  without  any  agitation,  or  even  feeling  the 
wind,  and  without  the  danger  of  lofing  time  by  being  often  be- 
calmed.  Aeroftatic  machines  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  efcaping 
from  fillips  that  cannot  fafely  land,  t'rom  befieged  places,  and  from 
other  circumftances  of  danger.  They  may  likewife  ferve  to  explore 
the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere  at  different  heights,  and  to  furniSh  ob¬ 
servations,  which  Snail  illuftrate  a  variety  of  phenomena,  depend¬ 
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ing  on  the  denfity,  temperature,  and  other  qualities  of  the  air. 
From  one  experiment  that  has  been  already  made,  we  learn,  that 
the  air  of  a  high  region,  preferved  and  examined  by  ipeans  of 
nitrous  air,  was  found  to  be  purer  than  the  air  below.  'Jffie  ap¬ 
plication  of  thefe  machines  to  eledtrical  experiments,  is  a  very  ob¬ 
vious  ufe  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  firft  perfon  who  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  this  way,  feems  to  have  been  the  ahbe  Berrholon, 
at  Montpellier.  He  raifed  feveral  air-balloons,  furnished  with  long 
and  Slender  wires,  having  their  lower  ends  faftened  to  a  glafis  ftick, 
or  other  infulating  fubftance  ;  and  hereby  obtained  from  the  wires 
eledric  fluid  fufficient  to  Shew  the  attradion,  repulfion,  and  even 
the  fparks  of  eledricity.  The  exiftence  of  a  continual  cledricity 
of  a  positive  kind,  in  a  clear  atmofphere,  known  indeed  before, 
has  been  farther  afeertained  by  firings  faftened  to  balloons  floating 
in  the  atmofphere.  Some  have  apprehended  danger  from  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  have  thought  that  a  ftroke  of  light¬ 
ning,  or  the  fmalleft  eledric  fpark,  happening  near  a  balloon, 
might  fet  fire  to  the  inflammable  air,  and  deftroy  both  the  machine 
and  the  adventurers.  Mr.  Cavallo  has  fuggefted  feveral  confidera- 
tions  for  diminishing  apprehensions  of  this  kind.  Balloons  have 
been  already  raifed  in  every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  even  when  thun¬ 
der  has  been  heard,  without  injury.  In  cafe  of  danger,  theaeronauts 
may  either  defeend  to  the  earth,  or  afeend  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds  and  thunder-ftorms.  Belides,  as  balloons  are  formed  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  not  condudors  of  eledricity,  they  are  not  likely  to 
receive  ftrokes,  efpecially  as  by  being  encompaffed  with  air  they  Stand 
infulated.  Moreover,  inflammable  air  by  itfelf,  or  unmixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  common  air,  will  not  burn  ;  fo  that  if  an  eledric 
fpark  Should  happen  to  pafs  through  the  balloon,  it  would  not  fet 
fire  to  the  inflammable  air,  unlefs  a  hole  was  made  in  the  covering. 

ERUG1NOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  particulars  as  refem- 
ble  aerugo,  or  the  ruft  of  copper,  either  with  regard  to  tafte  or  colour. 

.Eruginous  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  Species  of  the  falco. 

AERUGO,  in  natural  hiftory,  properly  Signifies  the  ruft  of  copper, 
whether  natural  or  artificial.  The  former  is  found  about  copper 
mines,  and  the  latter  made  by  corroding  copper-plates  with  acids. 
See  the  article  Verdigris. 

Eruco  raftlis ,  is  a  ruft  formed  on  copper,  by  hanging  a  plate  of 
it  over  the  Strongeft  vinegar  for  ten  days,  butfo  as  not  to  touch  it. 

Erugo  falis,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  which  Pliny,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  give  to  a  reddifli  Slimy  matter,  feparated  from  the 
Egyptian  fait,  called  natrum,  in  purifying  it. 

ERUSCATORES,  a  kind  of  Sharping  ltrollers  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  who,  like  our  modern  gypfies,  got  their  living  by  tricks,  tel¬ 
ling  fortunes,  &c.  Cruel  and  opprelTive  tax-gatherers  were  alfo 
called  arufeatores. 

AERY,  or  Airy,  of  hawks,  eagles,  See.  Signifies  their  neft. 

ES,  had  anciently  various  Significations  ;  but  it  properly  denotes 
brafs  or  copper  ;  alfo  a  particular  coin  made  of  copper  ;  and  among 
the  Romans  the  w'ord  as  was  ufed  to  Signify  money  in  general. 

Es  caldariutn,  orcaSt  brafs,  is  a  fpecies  of  that  metal  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  hammered. 

Es  candidum ,  of  the  ancients,  is  a  purer  and  whiter  kind  of  metal 
than  our  white  brafs  :  it  is  faid  to  be  found  under  the  veins  of  Silver, 
and  bears  fome  refemblance  to  Venetian  talc. 

Es  Corinthium  was  a  precious  metallic  composition,  of  a  much 
finer  colour  than  brafs,  and  little  inferior  to  gold  for  it’s  beauty. 

Es  coronatium ,  according  to  Pliny,  denotes  brafs  worked  into  thin 
plates. 

Es  Cyprium,  was  a  fort  of  copper  produced  in  Cyprus. 

Es  fiavum,  an  inferior  kind  of  Roman  copper. 

.Es  grave,  a  term  ufed  by  Buddaeus  and  Scaliger,  to  denote  money 
which,  among  the  Romans,  was  paid  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale. 
But  others  understand  by  as  grave  large  pieces  of  coined  copper,  con¬ 
taining  a  pound  of  that  metal,  fuch  as  we  find  current  in  Sweden. 
Gronovius,  however,  maintains,  that  the  as,  or  pound  weight,  did 
not  acquire  the  appellation  as  grave,  till  they  were  reduced  to  a 
fmaller  Standard. 

Es  hepaticon,  copper  of  a  Silverifh  colour,  properly  the  modern 
bronze. 

Mspauperum,  copper  ore  diverted  of  the  Silver  it  might  contain. 

Es  rude ,  unShaped  copper,  not  fashioned  for  any  particular  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  cr  metal  unstamped. 

Es  ujlum,  a  chemical  preparation,  made  of  thin  leaves  of  copper, 
Sulphur,  and  nitre,  placed Jiratum fuper  flratumin  a  crucible,  and  fet 
in  a  charcoal  fire,  till  all  the  fulphur  isconfumed  ;  after  which,  the 
copper  is  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and  reduced  to  powder.  Some 
quench  the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  repeat  the  calcination. 

It’s  principal  ufe  is  in  colouringglafs,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful 
tindture.  The  furgeons  ufe  it  as  a  deterfive  ;  andlbme  have  given 
it  internally :  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  dangerous  medicine,  and 
lhould  be  avoided. 

Es  uxorium,  a  fum  paid  in  ancient  times  by  bachelors,  as  a  penalty 
for  living  Single  to  old  age  ;  faid  to  have  been  firft  impofed  in  the  year 
of  Rome  350.  At  the  cenjus ,  or  review  of  the  people,  each  perfon 
was  aSked,  Et  tu  ex  ani mi  fententia  uxorem  babes  'liberum  quarendorum 
caufa?  Hereupon,  a  certain  fine  or  tax,  called  as  uxorium,  was  laid 
upon  him  who  had  no  wife. 

Es  :  fios  airis,  flowers  of  copper.  Copper  reduced  to  fmall 
grains,  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it  when  in  a  Slate  of  fufion,  is 
thus  called  :  the  cold  water  is  poured  on  the  copper  as  it  runs  out 
of  the  furnace  into  the  receiver. 

Es  ;  fquama  ceris,  the  flakes  of  copper.  Thefe  fly  off  in  ham¬ 
mering  this  metal  when  heated.  Thefe  from  the  Cyprian  copper- 
works  are  called  helitis. 

Es  ;  per  Es  &  libram,  was  a  formula  in  the  Roman  law,  by 
which  they  ratified,  purchafes  and  Sales.  The  phrafe  feems  to  have 
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been  originally  ufed  only  in  fpeaking  of  things  fold  by  weight ;  but 
it  was  ufed  afterwards  on  other  occafions. 

/ESALON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  long-winged  hawk, 
generally  called,  in  Englifh,  the  merlin.  It  feeds  on  partridges  and 
other  birds;  and  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  hawk  kind  ufed  in  the 
diverfion  of  hawking  ;  being  about  the  fize  of  the  black-bird. 

/ESCH,  in  zoology,  a  name  which  fome  have  given  to  the  gray¬ 
ling  or  tumbler,  a  fifh  of  the  trout  kind,  called  thymallus  by  the  Latins. 

/ESCHNA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  four-winged  water- 
fly,  with  a  long  body,  hairy  near  the  tail. 

jESCHYN'OMENOUS,  an  epithet  fometimes  applied  to  a  genus 
of  vegetables,  generally  called  fenjitive  plants,  which  contract  their 
leaves  on  the  approach  of  the  hand,  as  if  fenlibleof  the  touch.  See 
the  article  Sensiti  VE-plant. 

/ESCULAPII  anguis,  fnake  of  /Efculapius,  the  name  of  a  harm- 
lefs  kind  of  ferpent,  very  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  warm 
Countries. 

/ESCULAPIUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  phyfic  ;  alfo  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  the  conftellation  ophiucus. 

jESCULUS,  in  botany,  the  horfe-chefnut. 

./ESNECY,  a  law  term,  among  co-partners,  for  priority  of  age. 

/ESPING,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Coluber. 

/ESTHPHARA,  burning  of  the  fiefh  ;  incineration. 

/ESTIMA1 IO  capitis ,  was  &  mul<ft,  which,  according  to  our 
ancient  law-books,  was  impofed  on  perfons,  in  an  aifembly  of  the 
people,  for  offences  committed.  See  Were  and  Werelade. 

/ESTIVAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  conne&ed  with  fummer. 
Thus  the  ecjlival  folftice  is  the  fame  with  fummer  folftice ;  it  is  op- 
pofed  to  hrumal. 

jEstival  point,  that  which  determines  the  fun’s  afcent  above  the 
equator. 

/Estival ftgtts  are  thofe  extended  from  the  fummer  folftitial 
point ;  t.  e.  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  northward,  to  the  interfec- 
tion  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  fouthward,  including  Virgo, 
Cancer,  and  Leo. 

/ESTRUS,  a  fpecies  of  beetle. 

./ESTUARIES,  in  ancient  baths,  fecret  paftages  from  the  hypo- 
cauftum  into  the  chambers. 

./ESTUARY,  a  geographical  term  for  an  arm  of  the  fea  which 
runs  up  a  great  way  into  the  land  ;  as  Briffol  channel,  &c. 

/Estuary,  a  ftove  or  machine  for  conveying  heat  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  at  once. 

/ESTUATIO,  the  boiling  up,  or  rather  the  fermenting  of  liquors 
when  mixed. 

/ESYMNETIC  monarchy ,  that  which  is  limited  and  elective. 

/ESYMNIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  monument  eredfed  to  the  memory 
of  the  heroes,  by  Aifymnus  the  Megarean.  He  confulting  the 
oracle  in  what  manner  the  Megareans  might  be  mod  happily  go¬ 
verned,  was  anfwered.  If  they  held  confutation  with  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  :  whom  he  taking  for  the  dead,  built  the  faid  monument,  and  a 
fenate-houfe  that  took  within  it’s  compafs  the  monument ;  imagin¬ 
ing,  that  thus  the  dead  would  affift  at  their  confutations. 

_  /ETATE  probanda,  a  writ  in  law,  that  lay  to  inquire  whether  the 
king  s  tenant,  holding  in  chief  by  chivalry,  were  of  full  age  to  receive 
his  lands  into  his  own  hands :  it  is  now  difufed. 

Ai  I  HALE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  cadmia  fornaeum,  or  tufty ,  of 
fome  writers. 

/ETHER,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  fluid,  fuppofed  by  feveral 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  be  the  caufe  of  gravity,  heat, 
light,  mufcular  motion,  fenfation,  and,  in  a  word,  of  every  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  nature.  Anaxagoras  maintained  that  tether  was  of  a 
flmilar  nature  with  fire  ;  Perrault  reprefents  it  as  7200  times  more 
rare  than  air;  and  Hook  makes  it  more  denfe  than  gold  it felf. 

•  Whoever  has  an  inclination  to  view  the  various  hypothefes  concern¬ 
ing  ather,  may  confult  Shebbere,  Perrault,  and  Hook’s  pofthumous 
works.  Adi,  Erud.  Lipf.  1716,  Bernoulli's  Cogitat,  de  gravitate 
alheris,  &c.  &c. 

Before  the  method  of  philofophifing  by  induction  was  known,  the 
hypothefes  of  philofophers  were  wild,  fanciful,  or  ridiculous.  They 
had  recourfe  to  ather ,  occult  qualities,  and  other  imaginary  caufes, 
in  order  to  explain  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  ;  but  fince  the 
days  of  the  great  Lord  Verulam,  who  may  be  ftyled  the  parent  of  ge¬ 
nuine  philoiophy,  a  contrary  courfe  has  been  happily  followed.  He 
convinced  the  world,  that  ali  knowledge  muft  be  derived  from  expe¬ 
riment  and  obfervation  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  inveftigate  caufes 
by  any  other  means  muft  be  unfuccefsful.  Since  his  time,  the  beft 
philofophers  have  followed  the  traft  which  he  pointed  out.  Boyle, 
Locke,  Newton,  Hales,  and  a  few  others,  in  a  little  more  than  one 
century,  have  improved  and  extended  fcience  far  beyond  what  the 
accumulated  force  of  all  the  philofophers  fince  the  creation  had  been 
able  to  effectuate  :  a  ftriking  proof  both  of  the  extenfive  genius  of 
Bacon,  and  of  the  folidity  ot  his  plan  of  inveftigation. 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  propenfity  in  the 
human  mind,  which,  unlefs  it  be  properly  reftrained,  has  a  direct  ten¬ 
dency  both  to  corrupt  fcience  and  to  retard  our  progrefs  in  it.  Not 
contented  with  the  examination  of  objects  which  readiiy  fall  within 
the  fphere  of  our  obfervation,  we  feel  a  ftrong  defire  to  account  for 
things  %vhich,  from  their  very  nature,  muft,  and  ever  will,  elude  our 
refearches.  Even  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf  was  not  proof  againft 
this  temptation.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  difeovered  the  na¬ 
ture  of  light  and  colours,  the  application  of  gravity  to  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.  but  he  mult  go  further,  and  attempt  to  aflign 
the  caufe  of  gravity  itfelf.  But  how  does  he  proceed  in  this  matter? 
Nat  in  the  way  of  experiment,  which  had  led  him  to  his  former  dif- 
coveries,  but  in  the  way  of  Conjecture,  which  will  never  lead  any 
man  to  truth.  He  had  recourfe  to  a  fubtile  elaftic  ather,  not  much 
different  from  that  of  the  ancients,  and  by  it  accounted  for  every 
No.  6.  Vol.  I. 
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thing  he  did  not  know,  fuch  as  the  caufe  of  gravitation,  mufcular 
motion,  fenfation,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  Sir  Ifaac,  philofophers  have  ge¬ 
nerally  looked  upon  this  attempt  as  the  foible  ofa  great  man,  or,  at 
lead,  as  the  moft  ufelefs  part  of  his  work  ;  and  accordingly  perufe  it 
rather  as  a  dream  or  romance,  than  as  having  any  connection  with 
fcience.  But  we  are  forry  to  find,  that  fome  late  attempts  have  been, 
made  to  revive  this  dodtrine  of  ather,  particularly  in  a  differtation, 
De  ortu  animalium  caloris. 

/Ether,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  name  of  an  extremely  fubtle  and  pe¬ 
netrating  fpirit,  made  by  mixing  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  with 
concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  diflilling  the  mixture,  and  precipitating 
the  fulphureous  gas  with  an  alkali. 

JEther,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  flies  off,  and  fuddenly  catches  fire 
when  any  flame  approaches  it.  It  burns  like  fpirit  of  wine,  without 
the  leaft  fmoke,  and  confumes  entirely,  without  leaving  the  fmalleft 
appearance  of  a  coal  or  of  alhes.  It  diffolves  oils,  and  oily  matters, 
with  great  eafe  and  rapidity.  Thefie  properties  it  has  in  common  with 
an  ardent  fpirit :  but  it  refembles  an  oil  in  that  it  is  not  mifclble  with 
water  ;  and  this  makes  it  eflentially  different  from  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
the  nature  of  which  is  to  be  mifcible  with  all  aqueous  liquors. 

Another  very  Angular  property  of  ather  is,  it’s  great  affinity  with 
gold,  exceeding  even  that  of  aqua  regis.  It  does  not  indeed  diffolve 
gold  when  in  a  mafs,  and  in  it’s  metalline  form  :  but  if  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  ather  be  added  to  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regis,  and  the 
whole  fhaken  together,  the  gold  feparates  from  the  aqua  regis,  joins 
the  ather,  and  remains  difiblved  therein. 

JEther  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  medicine.  Dr.  Morris 
recites  feveral  inftances,  wherein  he  has  applied  ii  externally  as  a  re¬ 
medy  for  head-achs,  for  the  tooth-acb,  and  lor  rheumatic  complaints ; 
and  he  has  likewife  preferibed  it  internally  for  the  hooping  cough, 
and  in  hyfterical  cafes  ;  and  he  apprehends  that  it  may  be  adminifter- 
ed  in  large  quantities  with  fafety,  and  prove  an  ufeful  medicine  in  a 
fyncope  and  lethargy  ;  and  has  given  a  fafe,  eafy,  and  certain  procefs 
for  preparing  it.  See  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  177 — t86. 

The  effects  of  this  wonderful  preparation,  as  a  iubject  of  philofo- 
phy,  are  too  numerous  to  infert  in  this  place;  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  the  trearifes  under-mentioned,  whofe  authors  have  writ¬ 
ten  profeffediy  on  it;  viz.  Malouin’s  Chimie  Medicinale,  tom.  ii. 
p.  451.  Macquer’s  Chimie  Pratique,  tranflated  by  Reid.  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Chemiftry,  edit.  2.  Dr.  krobenius’s  Accounts  of /Ether, 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1733  and  1741. 
Pharm.  Col.  Edinb.  An  Account  of  the  extraordinary  Medicinal 
Fluid  /Ether,  by  Mr.  Turner,  furgeon,  in  Liverpool.  Abridgment 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  vol.  viii.  p.  744.  Beaume’sDif- 
fertation  on  /Ether.  This  laft  is  the  moft  complete  work  on  the 
fubject. 

/ETHERIA  herba,  eryngo. 

/ETHERIAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to,  or  participates  of  the 
nature  of  ather :  as  atherial fpact,  dtherial  regions,  &c. 

ALtherial  phofphorus,  a  name  frequently  given  by  Bernouilli  to 
what  is  otherwife  called  mercurial  or  barometrical  phofphorus. 

/Etherial  fil,  in  chemiftry,  a  very  fubtle  oil  extracted  from 
plants  by  diftillation. 

/Etherial  heaven.  See  the  article  Heaven. 

/ETHIOPIANrmw,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  fhell-fifh, 
of  the  genus  of  the  dolium,  or  concha  globojh. 

/ETHIOPIS,  fignifies  Ethiopian  clary  ;  a  decoction  of  it’s  root 
has  been  preferibed  with  fuccefs  in  rheumatifms  and  pleurifies. 

/ETHIOPS  mineral,  in  chemiftry,  a  preparation  of  mercury ; 
made  by  rubbing  in  a  marble  or  glafs  mortar  equal  quantities  of 
quickfilver  and  flower  of  fulphur,  till  the  whole  mercury  difappears, 
and  the  whole  becomes  a  black  powder. 

JEthiofs  albus,  a  preparation  of  mercury,  made  by  rubbing  quick¬ 
filver  with  double  it’s  weight  of  crab’s-eyes,  or  fugar-candy,  till  the 
whole  is  blended  into  one  mafs. 

/Ethiops  anlimonialls  is  thus  prepared:  flux  equal  parts  of  an¬ 
timony  and  fea-falt  in  a  crucible,  and  knock  off  the  lcoria,  then  rub 
equal  parts  of  the  regulus  made  in  this  manner,  and  mercury  together, 
till  they  are  incorporated.  Dr.  Cockburn  extols  it  in  cutaneous 
difeafes,  glandular  obftructions,  and  many  other  chronical  difeafes  ;  a 
few  grains  given  at  firft,  and  the  quantity  is  inCreafed  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it. 

/Ethiops  martialis.  Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglazed  earthen 
vefTel,  with  water  enough  to  rife  four  inches  above  the  filings  ;  the 
whole  is  to  be  ftirred  every  clay,  and  more  water  fupplied  as  that  in 
the  veffels  exhales,  fo  that  the  filings  may  remain  always  covered  ; 
continue  this  procedure  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  powder  of  an  inky 
blacknefs. 

/Ethiops  vegetabilis.  The  fea-weed  burnt  in  the  open  air,  and 
reduced  into  a  black  powder,  is  called  vegetable  athiops.  It  is  given 
to  remove  fcropbtilous  fuellings. 

/ETHNA,  fubterraneous,  invrfible,  fulphureous  fire,  which  cal¬ 
cines  rocks  in  the  earth.  The  igneous  meteors  about  burning 
mountains  are  called  athnici. 

/ETHOLICES,  in  phyfic,  fuperficial  puftules  in  the  (kin,  raifed 
by  heat,  as  boils,  fiery  puftules,  &c. 

/ETHUSA,  in  botany,  lelfer  hemlock,  or  fool’s  parfley.  See 
Hemlock. 

/ETHYIA,  an  appellation  given  by  old  authors  to  one  of  the  web¬ 
footed  fowls,  fuppofed  to  be  the  utamania  of  Crete,  or  the  common 
auk,  or  razor- bill. 

/ETI  A,  the  caufe  of  a  diftemper 

AETIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  branch  of  Arians,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  in  all  refpects  fimilar  to  the 
Father. 

/ETIOLOGICAL,  fomething  that  affigns  the  caufe  of  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  effect. 

Q_  /ETIOLOGY, 
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/ETIOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  on  the  caufe  of  a  difeafe;  as, 
ar/7?/5?y  of  the  fmall-p  >x,  gont,  &c.  ,  . 

T/uolooY,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby,  in  relating  an  even  , 
we  allign  alfo  the  caufe  of  it :  it  Is  one  of  the  figures  for  proof. 

Aetiology  gives  every  theme  a  reaton  ; 

'  Speaks  little:  who  fpcaks  much,  fpeaks  out  of  fealon. 
/ET1TES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  pebbles  or  Hones 
of  any  kind,  which  have  a  loofe  nucleus  rattling  within  tnem,  and 

called  in  Enajiih  the  eagle-done.  c  , 

So  far  from  being  a  particular  genus  of  fulfils  themfelves,  we  nc 
clitic  among  very  different  genufes,  as  the  geodes,  h.c^f°P^’  '  ' 

but  the  mod  valued  of  all  others,  is  that  lormed  of  all  the  leveral 

varieties  of  our  common  pebbles.  .  r 

As- to  ibe  formation  of  alita ,  naturalids  account  for  1 
confideration,  that  as  the  nuclei  are  coarfer  and  more  debated  by 
earth  than  the  red  of  the  pebble,  they  mud  dir  ink  up  1 and  contradt 
themfelves  into  a  fmaller  fize;  by  which  means,  it  will  be  fe para. eel 
from  the  furrounding  crud,  and  thereby  become  loofe.  Many ^ima¬ 
ginary  virtues  have  been  aferibed  to  thefe  dunes,  as,  tney  affi 
men  in  labour,  difeover  thieves,  &c.  but  from  whatreafon  or  foun- 

daiion  we  know  not.  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Thefe  eagle- dones  are  not  uncommon  in  our  gravel-pits,  but  be¬ 
ing  by  their  hollownefs  rendered  left  ftrong  than  the  foltd  pebbles, 

we  frequently  find  them  broken. 

/ETNA  [alt ,  fal  JEtruc,  a  name  which  fome  writers  have  given  to 
the  fal  ammoniac  found  on  -the  furface  and  fides  of  the  openings  of 
/Etna.  and  other  burning  mountains,  after  their  eruptions  ; ,  and  • 
like  wife  on  the  furface  of  the  ferruginous  matter  which  they  throw, 
out.  This  fait  is  a  concrete  of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  vitriol,  burnt  and, 

Inhumed  together.  rn  ..  , 

AFDELLES,  in  ichthyology,  the  Cretan  name  of  a  fifli  called  at 

Rome  danxdlina  and  zigurel/a.  ■  .  .  .  , 

AFFA.a  weight  in  ufe  on  the  Gold  Coad  of  Gurney  :  it  is  equal 
to  an  ounce  ;  and  the  half  of  it  is  called  eggeba. 

AFFATOMIA,  in  ancient  law,  lignioed  a  kind  of  donation 
made  by  thruding  a  wand  into  the  bofom  of  .he  peilon  to  whom  it 

was  pvef  nted.  .  ,  r- 

AFFECTED  equations,  in  algebra.  See  the  article  equation. 
AFFECTION,  in  a  general  (enfe,  implies  an  attribute  that  can¬ 
not  be  feparated  from  it’s  fubjeft.  Thus  gravity  is  an  cjfeEiicn  of  all 
bodies.  Philofophers  confidcr  the  affefflions  of  a  body  as  certam  mo¬ 
difications  produced  by  motion,  by  virtue  of  which  the  body  is  dif- 
pofed  after  fuch  a  manner-  #  , 

Affections  of  the  tnivdy  are  the  fame  with  pauions  or  inclina- 
tions ;  thus  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  &c.  are  affe  Elions  of  the  mind. 

Affection,  in  phyfiology,  more  commonly  denotes  that  lively 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  or  of  averfion,  which  we  fee!  from  certain  objeds. 

Affection,  in  medicine,  implies  the  fame  with  difeafe.  Thus 
we  fav,  an  hypochondriacal  ajffeElion  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  fuch  a 
part  of  the  body  is  affefited,  i.  e.  indifpofed,  or  feized  with  a  difeafe. 

AFFERERS,  or  Afferors,  in  iaw,  perfons appointed  in  courts- 
leet,  courts-baron,  ccc.  to  fettle  and  moderate,  upon  oath,  the  fines 
to  be  impofed  upon  fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  arbitrarily 
punifhable,  or  which  have  no  txprefs  punifhment  fet  downby  ftatute. 
AFFERI.  See  the  article  Aver  ia. 

AFFETTUOSO,  or  Con  Affetto,  in  the  Italian  mnfic,  im¬ 
plies-,  that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  a  tender,  affe£ling  manner,  and 
rather  flow.  • 

AFFIANCE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  natural  plighting  of  troth  be¬ 
tween  a  man  find  a  woman,  to  marry  each  other. 

AFFIDATIO  dominorum,  an  oatli  taken  by  the  lords  in  parlia. 
ment. 

AFFIDATUS,  in  our  law-books,  denotes  a  tenant  by  fealty. 
Ajfiidati  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  called  commen- 
dati,  and  recommcndati . 

AFFIDAVIT,  fignifies  an  oath  in  writing,  fworn  before  fome 
perfon  properly  authorized.  In  an  affidavit ,  tlte  time,  place  of  ha¬ 
bitation,  and  addition  of  the  perfon  who  makes  it,  are  to  be  inferted. 

Affidavits  are  chiefly  ufed  to  certify  the  ferving  of  proceffes  or 
other  matters,  concerning  the  proceedings  in  a  court ;  and  therefore 
fhoukl  fet  forth  the  matter  of  fa£I  to  be  proved,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  They  are  read  in  courts  upon  mo¬ 
tions,  but  are  not  admitted  in  evidence  at  trials. 

AFFINITY,  among  civilians,  implies  a  relation  contraded  by 
marriage ;  in  contradiflinflion  to  confanguinity,  or  relation  by 
blood. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  affinitas,  compounded  of  ad, 
to,  and  finis,  boundary  ;  becaufe  the  limit  or  boundary  of  one  family 
approaches  to  that  of  another. 

There  are  feveral  degrees  of  affinity  in  the  Mofaical  law,  wherein 
marriage  is  exprefsly  prohibited,  which  yet  by  the  law'  of  nature  feem 
not  at  all  prohibited. 

The  Romanifts  enjoin  a  fpiritual  affinity,  contracted  by  the  facra- 
ment  of  baptifm  and  confirmation.  In  that  church,  a  difpenfation 
muft  be  obtained,  for  a  god  father  to  marry  with  his  god-daughter. 

Affinity  does  not  eftablifli  any  real  kinfliip  ;  it  is  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  fiftion,  introduced  on  account  of  the  clofe  relation  between 
hufband  and  wife  ;  it  is  even  faid  to  ceafe  when  the  caufe  of 
ceafes. 

The  degrees  and  terms  of  affinity  are  chiefly,  father-in-law,  1.  e. 
hufband’s  or  wife’s  father,  in  Latin focer ;  ftep-father,  i.  e.  mother’s 
bufband,  vitricus ;  mother-in-law,  i.  e.  hufband’s  or  wife’s  mother,,' 
fiocra  ;  Hep-mother,  i.  e.  father’s  wife,  nmerca;  fon-in-law,  gener  ; 
daughter-in-law,,  nurus ;  flep-daiighter,  i.  e.  hufband’s  or  wile’s"- 
daughter  by  another  marriage,  privigna  ;  ftep-fon,  i.  e.  hufband’s  or 
wife’s  fun  by  a  former  marriage,  privignus  ;  which  two  laft,  confi- 
dered  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  called  comprivigni  1  fon-in-law, 
i.  e.  daughter’s  hufband ;  brother-in-law,  i.  e.  hufband’s  brother. 
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or  filter’s  hufband.  levir ;  wife’s  brother ;  brother’s  wife;  fifter-in- 
law,  i.  e.  htifband’s  or  wife's  filler. 

In  the  civil  law.  Affinity  civil  is  that  b-tween  free-perfons ; 
and  [erv'tle,  that  between  (laves..  Affinity  legitimate ,  that  Contracted 
bv  a  proper  and  legal  matrimony  ;  or  between  Haves,  by  contubernium. 
Affinity  illegitimate,  that  contracted  out  of  legal  marriage.  Affinity  true, 
is  that  fubfifting  during  the  martiage  between  the  two  parties.  And 
affinity  quaff,  that  fubfifting  cither  after  the  diflblution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ;  as  between  a  hufband  and  his  wife’s  daughter  begot  by  ano¬ 
ther  after  her  being  divorced  from  him,  or  before  the  marriage  is 
folemnized. 

Affinity  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  to  denote  a  conformity  or 
agreement  between  two  or  more  things :  thus  we  fay,  the  affinity  of 
language,  the  affinity  oi  words,  the  affinity  of  founds,  &c. 

Affinity,  in  chemiflry,  is  a  term  which  correfponds  to  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  mechanical  philofophy,'  and  denotes  the  tendency  which 
the  conffitnent  parts  of  bodies  have  to  unite,  and  the  power  by  which 
they  adhere  when  united,  It  is  furpe  times  called  eleliive  attraction, 
or  t  he  power  of  combination. 

The  power  in  b  idles,  on  which  their  various  tranfpofitions  atid 
combinations  depend,  and  which  is  called  their  affinity,  is  a  term 
which  is  defignecl  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe,  but  the  effect.  When 
an  acid  fpomaneoufly  quits  a  metal  to  unite  with  an  alkali,'  it  is  faid 
to  have  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to  the  metal. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  affinity  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in 
the  chemical  pharmacy;  for  as  feveral  precedes  are  founded  on  it, 
fo  if  an  error  happens,  and  thereby  the  medicine  proves  unfit  for  it’s 
intended  ufe,  it  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  by 
fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts,  as  are  pointed  out  by 
the  knowledge  of  their  affinities.  Combinations  and  reparations  that 
are  chemical,  depend  on  elective  attraction. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  table  of  attra&ions,  which  was  with  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  was  the  fird;  next  to  him,  Geoffroy  improved  on  the 
fubjeft,  then  Golder,  Bergman,  Dijon,  Wenzel,  Kirwan,  &c.  fince 
them,  others  have  contributed  their  additions,  and  from  them  all  the 
following  table  is  formed,  but  chiefly  from  Bergman’s.  The  fub- 
ftances  in  which  thefe  affinities  are  expreffed  in  capital  letters  on  the 
top ,of  each  feries,  have  the  greated  affinity  with  that  immediately 
under  it,  a  lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  feries.  If 
any  of  the  remote  bodies  have  been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the 
addition  of  any  of  the  intermediate  bodies  will  difunite  them;  the 
intermediate  body  uniting  with  the  uppermoft  of  the  feries,  and 
throwing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus  in  the  fird  feries  of  the  affini¬ 
ties  of  water,  a  fixed  alkali  being  placed  between  the  water  and  in¬ 
flammable  fpirit,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  where-ever  water  and 
fpirit  are  mixed,  the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  abforb 
the  water,  and  occafion  the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  fe¬ 
veral  fubftances  are  exprefled  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that 
any  one  of  thefe  bodies  which  are  neared  to  the  uppermod  will  in 
like  manner  difengage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe  which  are  more  re¬ 
mote. 
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1.  Acid  of  Vitriol. 

Vegetable  fixed  alkali 

Mineral  fixed  alkali 

Lime 

Magnefia 

Volatile  alkali 

Zinc 

Iron 

Lead 

Copper 

Mercury 

Antimony 

Water 

2.  Acid  of  Nitre. 
Vegetable  fixed  alkali 
Mineral  fixed  alkali 
Lime 
Magnefia 
Volatile  alkali 
Zinc 
Iron 
Lead 
Copper 
Mercury 
Antimony 
Silver 
Water 

3.  Marine  Acid. 
Vegetable  fixed  alkali 
Mineral  fixed  alkali 
Lime 

Volatile  alkali 

Zinc 

Iron 

Lead 

Copper 

Mercury 

Antimony 

Silver 

Water 

4.  Lemon  Juice. 
Lime 
Magnefia 

Vegetable  fixed  alkali 
Mineral  fixed  alkali 


Volatile  alkali 
Zinc 
Iron 
Lead 
Copper 
Mercury 
Antimony 
Water 

5.  Distilled  Vine- 

GAR, 

Vegetable  fixed  alkali 

Mineral  fixed  alkali 

Lime 

Magnefia 

Volatile  alkali 

Zinc 

Iron 

Lead 

Copper 

Mercury 

Antimony 

W  ater 

6.  Vegetable  Al¬ 

kali. 

Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  nitre 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  lemon 
Di Hilled  vinegar 
Aerial  acid 
Sulphur 
Exprefled  oil 
Lead 
Copper 
Water 

7.  Mineral  fixed 

Alkali. 

Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  nitre 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  lemon 
Diddled  vinegar 
Atrial  acid 


Sulphur 
Exprefled  oil 
Lead 
Copper 
Water 

8.  Volatile  Al¬ 

kali. 

Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  nitre 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  lemon 
Diddled  vinegar 
Aerial  acid 
Sulphur 
Exprefled  oil 
Copper 
Water 

9.  Quick,  Lime. 
Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  nitre 
Marine  acid 

Acid  of  lemon 
Diflilled  vinegar 
Aerial  acid 
.  Sulphur 
Exprefled  oil 

Water 

10. Magnesia  cai-i 
cined. 

Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  nitre 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  lemon 
Dill il led  vinegar 
Aerial  acid 
Sulphur 

11.  Water. 
Vegetable  fixed  alkali 
Volatile  alkali 
Alcohol 

Vitriolated  mineral  al¬ 
kali 

/Ether 
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./Ether 
Vitriolic  acid 
Vitriolated  vegetable 
alkali 

Alum 

Vitriol  of  iron 
Mercury  fublimate 

12.  Sulphur. 
Fixed  alkali 
Li  tne 
Magnefia 
Mercury 
Arfenic 
Volatile  alkali 
Expreffed  oil 
Eflential  oil 
./Ether 
Alcohol 

13.  Alcohol. 
Water 
./Ether 
Effential  oil 
Volatile  alkali 
Fixed  alkali 
Liver  of  fulphur 
Sulphur 

14.  ./Ether. 
Alcohol 
EiTent ial  oil 
Exprelfed  oil 
W  ater 
Sulphur 

1 Essential  Oil 
./Ether 


Alcohol 
ExprelTed  oil 
Sulphur 

16.  Expressed  Oi 
./Ether 
Effential  oil 
Fixed  alkali 
Volatile  alkali 
Sulphur 

17.  Mercury. 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  lemon 
Acid  of  nitre 
Diddled  vinegar 
Aerial  acid 

18.  Lead. 
Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  tartar 
Marine  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Lemon  juice 
DiHUled  vinegaf 
Aerial  acid 
Fixed  alkali 
Expreffed  oil 

19.  Copper. 
Acid  of  tartar 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  nitre 
.  Acid  of  lemon 
Diftiiled  vinegar 


Aerial  acid 
Fixed  alkali 
Volatile  alkali 
Exprelfed  oil 

20.  Iron. 
Acid  of  fugar 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  vitriol 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  nitre 
Acid  of  lemon 
Di  Hi  lied  vinegar 
Aerial  acid 

21.  Zinc. 
Acid  of  fugar 
Acid  of  vitriol 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  nitre 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  lemon 
Di  hilled  vinegar 
Aerial  acid  , 
Volatile  alkali 

22.  Antimony. 
Marine  acid 
Acid  of  fugar 
Acid  of  vitriol 
Acid  of  nitre 
Acid  of  tartar 
Acid  of  lemon 
Diddled  vinegar 
Aerial  acid 


AFFION,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  opium  ;  and  alfo  to 
an  ele&uary  in  which  opium  is  an  ingredient. 

AFFIRMAT  ION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  folemn  attef- 
tation  of  the  truth  of  fome  fa&. 

Affi  rmation,  among  logicians,  is  the  act  of  the  mind  aliening 
the  truth  or  reality  of  fomething  ;  or  a  pofitive  propofition,  declar¬ 
ing  certain  proportions  or  qualities  to  belong  to  the  thing  in  queftion. 

Affirmation,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  the  ratifying  or  confirming 
the  fentence,  or  decree  of  fome  inferior  court :  thus,  we  fay,  the  houfe 
of  lords  affirmed  the  decree  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  decree  of 
the  lords  of  feffion. 

Affirmation  alfo  denotes  a  folemn  atteflation  of  the  truth  of 
fome  faff,  which  the  Quakers  are  allowed  in  all  cafes,  except  crimi¬ 
nal  cafes,  to  make  inftead  of  an  oath. 

Affirmation  is  Jikewife  tacit,  by  words,  by  a  nod,  gefiure, 
&c.  and  in  civil  law  fenfe,  affirmation  may  be  divided  into fimple, 
that  from  which  no  obligation  arifes  ;  and  qualified,  which  implies 
an  obligation  :  the  tatter  mud  be,  1.  deliberate  and  free  ;  2.  fincere ; 
3.  certain  and  (pecific  ;  and,  4.  perfpicuotis  and  clear. 

AFHRM  AT  1 VE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  any  thing  that  de¬ 
notes  an  affirmation  ;  which  fee. 

Affirma  n  ve  quantity,  in  algebra,  is  a  real  or  pofitive  quantity : 
it  is  greater  than  nothing  ;  and  therefore  oppofed  to  a  private  or  ne¬ 
gative  quantity,  which  is  Iefs  than  nothing. 

Affirmative  fign  or  character,  ir,  algebra,  is  marked  thus-}-, 
and  fignifies  that  rfie  quantity  to  which  it  belongs  has  a  real  exilt- 
e;..  e.  See  the  article  Character. 

Affirmative  particles,  in  grammar,  are,  yes,  aye.  See. 

Affirmative  is  alfo  ufed  fubftantively  ;  as,  the  affirmative  is 
the  more  probable  fide  of  (he  quefiion. 

Affirmative  is  likewife  applied,  in  the  Roman  inquifition, 
to  fuch  heretics  as  own  the  errors  and  opinions  with  which  they  are 
charged ;  and  maintain  them  with  firmnefs  and  refolution  in  'their 
examination.  * 

AFFIX,  among  grammarians,  denotes  much  the  fame  as  prefix, 
and  is  oppofed  to  fuffix.  J 

It  is  a  particle  added  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  either  to  diver¬ 
sity  it’s  form,  or  alter  it’s  lignification.  The  Hebrew  affixes  are 
fingle  fyllables,  frequently  lingle  letters,  prefixed  to  nouns  and  verbs, 
inifead  of  pronouns  poffelfive  ;  and  contribute-  not  a  little  to  the  bre¬ 
vity  of  that  language. 

Affixes  are  alio  met  with  in  the  Saxon,  German,  and  other  north¬ 
ern  languages,  but  are  more  numerous  in  the  oriental. 

AFFLATUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  blaft  of  wind,  breath, 
or  vapour,  firiking  with  iorce  againft  another  body. — The  afflatus  of 
ferpents  is  fometimes  mentioned  by  naturalifis.  Tnlly,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  fenfe,  aferibes  all  great  and  eminent  accompliffiments  to  a  di¬ 
vine  afflatus ,  or  infpiration. 

Afflatus,  in  phyfic,  denotes  a  vapour,  or  blaft,  which  fiiddenly 
arfechs  the  body  with  a  fpecies  of  eryfpelas. 

AFFLICTION,  in  propriety  01  medical  fpeech,  is  not  itfelf  a 
difeafe,  but  caufes  many.  What  excites  anger,  envy,  hate,  pro¬ 
duces  difeafes  from  tenfe  fibres  :  what  excites  fear,  grief,  joy,  or  de- 
light,  begets  difeafes  from  relaxation.  Many  chronical  difeafes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  phthifts,  fpring  from  affliction. 

AFFLUX,  in  eledlricity,  is  oppofed  to  efflux.  See  the  article 
Electricity. 

AF  FORAGE,  a  duty  paid  in  France,  to  the  lord  of  a  diftri&,  for 
permifiion  to  fell  wine,  &c.  within  his  feignory.  It  alfo  fignifies 
the  rate,  or  price  ol  provifions,  fixed  in  Paris  by  the  provoft,  or 
ftcriffe. 
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/vrrytx^iLMlLiNl,  anciently  denoted  a  fortrefs,  or  work  of 
fortifications. 

AFFORESTING,  incur  old  lawbooks,  implies  the  turning 
3/r(  S/3^t0  a  *°re^‘  Conqueror,  and  his  fucceffors,  continued 

afot (ffing  the  lands  of  the  fubjedls  for  many  reigns  ;  till  the  griev¬ 
ance  becoming  intolerable,  redrels  was  at  lenpth  obtained. 

AFFRANCHISEMENT ,  the  fame  with  Manumission: 

which  lee. 


AFFRAY,  in  law*  formerly  fignified  the  affrighting,  or  terrifying 
others  ;  but  at  prefect  it  denotes  a  Ikirmiffl  between  two,  or  more 
perions ;  and  there  niiift  be  a  firoke  given,  or  offered,  ora  weapon 
drawn,  otherwife  it  is  not  an  affray.  It  is  punffhable  by  juftices  of 
peace  in  their  feffions,  by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

AFFREIGHT  MENT,  the  freight,  or  hire  of  a  {hip. 

AFFRONTEE,  in  heraldry,  implies  two  animals  facing  each 
other.  & 


AFFUIAGE.an  ancient  term,  denoting  a  right  to  cut  fuel-wood 
in  a  foreft,  for  family  fire. 

AFFUSION,  the  a£t  of  pouring  fome  fluid  fubftance  on  another 
body. 

Baptifm  by  affiufion  is  mentioned  by  divines  and  church  hiftorians ; 
it  is  fuppofed  to  anfwer  toour  fprinkling. 

A  F  LOA  1 ,  a  fea  term.  When  a  fliip  is  buoyed  up  by  the  water, 
(he  is  faid  to  be  afloat. 

AFOBA,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  plant  of  the  genus  of  the  kidney- 
bean.  The  natives  of  Guinea  ufe  it  pounded  and  mixed  with  oil, 
for  curing  the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  foulneffeS. 

AFRA  avis.  See  the  article  Pintado. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the'  four  principal  divifions  of  the  earth.  It  is 
a  peninfula  refembiing  a  pyramid,  whofe  bale  from  Tangier  to  the. 
ifthmus  of  Suez,  is  about  2000  miles  ;  it’s  perpendicular,  from  the 
Cape  ol  Good  Hope  to  Buria,  360c  miles ;  and  from  Cape  Verd  to 
Cape  Guard  a  Fui,  3^00. 

AFRICAN  Company:  See  the  article  Company. 

AFRICAN  US  fins,  the  African  flower  1  it  is  of  no  repute  in 
medicine. 

AFRICTA,  a  kind  of  wafers,  ufed  in  the  facrifices  of  the  an¬ 


cients. 


ATSLAGERS,  perfons  appointed  by  the  burgomaflers  of  Am- 
fterdam,  to  fuperintend  the  public  fales  in  that  city :  they  were  a  kind 
of  brokers. 


AFT,  in  fea  tanguage,  the  fame  with  Abaft  ;  which  fee. 

AFTER-///-//?,  in  midwifry,  fignifies  the  fecundines,  placenta,  or 
membranes  furrounding  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  See  the  article 
Delivery. 

Afte R-math,  in  hufbandry,  denotes  the  herbage  that  fprings  up 
after  mowing,  &c.  or  grafs  and  bubble  cut  after  corn. 

After-«<jot,  the  latter  half  of  the  artificial  day,  or  that  fpace  be¬ 
tween  noon  and  night. 

The  ancient  Romans  dedicated  their  afternoons  to  diverfion,  and 
their  forenoons  to  bufinefs. 

After  -pains,  in  midwifry,  are  the  pains  felt  in  the  groin,  loins, 
&r.  after  a  woman  is  delivered.  Oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fperma- 
cetj,  fyrup  of  capi Hus  veneris,  &c.  are  ufually  preferibed  as  preven- 
tatives. 

After  -fails  ufually  include  all  thofe  which  are  extended  on 
the  mizen-maft,  and  in  the  flays,  between  the  mizen  and  main- 
in  afls. 


AvTE.v.-fwarms,  in  the  management  of  bees,  are  thofe  fecondary, 
or  poflerior  fvvarms  frequently  found  to  quit  the  hives  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  firfl  have  (warmed.  See  Bee  and  Swarm. 

AFTO,  in  botany,  the  woody  and  woolly  eryjimum ,  or  hedge- 
multard,  of  the  coalts  of  Guinea.  The  natives  grind  this  plant  to 
pow-der,  and  take  it  as  fnuff,  to  cure  the  head  ach. 

AGA,  among  the  Turks,  &c.  fignifies  a  great  man,  lord,,  or 
commander.  1  he  aga  of  the  janiffaries  is  their  general;  the  capi 
aga,  the  captain  of  the  gate  of  the  feraglio.  The  chief  officers  un¬ 
der  the  khan  of  Tartary,  and  alfo  among  the  Algerines,  are  called  by 
this  name. 

Aga  Creteffium,  the  Spaniflt  milk-thifile. 

AGAI,  a  mercantile  term  fignifying  aid.  See  the  article  Agio, 

AGALACTIA,  a  deficiency  of  milk  in  a  mother. 

AGALLOCHUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  by  which  the 
lignum  aloes,  or  xylo-aloes,  was  known  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ; 
it  is  called  by  us  the  aromatic  aloe.  That  brought  into  Europe  is  of. 
a  bitterifh  relinous  tafte,  and  of  a  light,  aromatic  fmell.  Set  on  fire, 
it  feems  to  melt  like  wax,  emitting,  while  it  burns,  an  agreeable 
fragrance  ;  the  degree  of  this  fragrance  gives  the  proof  of  it’s  good- 
nefs.  See  Lignum -aloes. 

ALGAMATA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  originally  ufed  to  fignifyany 
kind  of  ornament  in  a  temple  ;  but  afterwards  for  the  flatties  only, 
as  being  mod  confpicuous. 

AGANIPPIDES,  an  appellation  given  to  the  mufes  from  a  foun¬ 
tain  on  mount  Helicon,  called  Aganippe. 

AGAPE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  lovc-feafl,  or  feafl  of  cha¬ 
rity,  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Chriflians,  when  a  liberal  contri¬ 
bution  was  made  by  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  love. 

Sr.  Chryfuflom  gives  the  following  account  cf  ibis  feafl,  which  he 
derives  trom  the  apoflolical  pradlice.  He  fays,  the  firfl  Chriflians 
had  all  things  in  common,  as  we  read  in  the  Adis  of  the  Apoflles  ; 
but  when  that  equality  of  poffeflions  ceafed,  as  it  did  even  in  the 
Apoflles’  time,  the  agape,  or  love-feaft,  was  fiibffituted  in  the  room 
of  Upon  certain  days,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  they 
met  at  a  common  feafl;  the  rich  bringing  provifjon,  and  the  poor, 
who  had  nothing,  being  invitsd. 

It  was  always  attended  with  receiving  the  holy*  fucrament ;  but 
tnere  is  fome  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  interpreters 
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as  to  the  circumftance  of  time  ;  viz.  whether  this  feaft  was  held  be¬ 
fore,  or  after,  the  communion.  St..  Chryfoftom  is  of  the  latter  opi¬ 
nion  ;  the  learned  Dr.  Cave  of  the  former.  _  .  ,  • 

Thefe  love-feafts,  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  were  held  in  tne 
church:  but  at  length  Inch  abwfes  were  committed  at  them,  that 
the  councils  of  JLaodicea  and  Caithage  prohibited  that  practice  or 

the?  future.  ,  t 

AGAPETAL,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiltory,  young  maidens,  who  tre- 
quented  the  company  of  ecclefiaftics  from  motives  of  piety  and  cha¬ 
rity.  But  this  cuftom  afterwards  degeneraiing  into  libertnmm,  the 
agapetce  became  a  term  of  reproach.  .  . 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  lignifies  well-beloved.  It  is  derived  from 

uyxraa,  to  love.  .  .  n  r 

AGAPIS  lapis,  a  name  given  by  ancient  writers  to  a  hone  or  a 
dufky  yellow,  or  the  colour  of  a  lion’s  {kin  ;  it  was  held  in  great  e  eem 
as  an  anodyne  and  vulnerary. 

AGARENI,  or  Agarenians,  fo  called  from  Agar,  or  Hagar, 
hand-maid  of  Abraham,  and  mother  of  Ifhmael,  was  a  name  given 
by  fome  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

AGARIC,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpongy  fungous  fubftance,  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  an 
excrefcence  or  apoftem  from  age  or  difeale. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  agaric  is  the  common  larch,  from  which 
turpentine  is  obtained.  It  grows  wild  in  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  on  the 
Alps,  in  Auflria,  Tartary,  &c.  and  is  the  only  coniferous  tree  that 
(heds  it’s  leaves  in  the  winter  :  when  it  grows  old,  the  fungus  comes 
forth  in  feveral  places  on  it  s  trunk,  and  if  the  tree  is  large,  on  the 
firft  branches. 

The  fungus  is  of  various  fizes,  fometimes  not  exceeding  the 
bignefs  of  the  fift,  fotmtimes  as  large  as  a  man’s  head :  it  takes  at 
lead  a  year  to  grow  to  it’s  full  fize.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it, 
called  by  the  ancients  mas  zndfemina.  The  male  agaric  is  dark- 
coloured,  hard,  heavy,  and  woody :  it  is  feldom  taken  from  the 
larch,  but  chiefly  from  old  oak  trees,  and  hence  is  called  by  fome 
agaric  of  the  oak  ;  it  is  quite  unfit  for  any  medicinal  ufe,  and 
is" only  now  and  then  employed  by  the  dyers  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  black  dye.  The  female,  or  officinal  agaric,  is  covered  with 
a  hard  blackilh  rind  like  the  other  ;  but  when  the  cortical  part  is 
pared ‘off,  the  internal  fubftance  appears  quite  white:  by  age,  it 
changes  a  little  yellowifh.  It  fhould  be  very  light,  porous,  eafy  to 
break,  free  from  any  hard  pieces,  or  compadt  veins.  Tailed,  it 
proves  at  firft  fweetifh,  but  prefcntly  becomes  very  bitter  and  nau- 
feous. 

As  agaric  is  an  excrefcence  from  a  very  refinous  tree,  it  is  natural 
for  it  to  be  very  rich  in  refin.  We  find,  in  efFedt,  that  it  contains 
three  fourths  of  it’s  weight  in  refinous  matter,  and  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  fourth  is  a  {limy,  mucilaginous  earthy  fubftance,  fo  tenacious  as 
fcarce  to  be  by  any  means  ditfolved,  or  divided. 

Agaric,  mineral,  is  a  kind  of  {tone,  which  is  found  in  the  cliffs 
of  jocks,  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  very  white  and 
light,  whence  it  is  called  milk  of  the  moon.  Some  tell  us,  that  the 
calcination  of  this  {tone  is  performed  by  the  vapours  of  the  metals 
within  the  rocks,  where  it  is  found.  This  agaric  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
medicine.  It  is  ufed  internally  againft  haemorrhages,  the  ftranguary, 
gravel,  and  efpecia!!y  dyfenteries;  externally  to  dry  and  heal  up  old 
ulcers,  flop  deflusions  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

AGARICUS  is  the  term  tiled  by  Linnaeus  to  exprefs  that  genus 
of  fungufes,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  fungi,  which  have  no  pe¬ 
dicle,  but  grow  to  trees,  &c.  by  one  fide,  and  are  therefore  called 
horizontal  fungufes,  and  are  lamellated  underneath. 

AGASYLLIS,  in  the  materia,  medica,  is  the  fhrub  which,  Diof- 
corides  fays,  produces  the  gum  ammonia  um. 

AGAT,  or  Achat,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  {tone,  re- 
fembling  the  onyx  with  regard  to  colour ;  but  has  no  zones,  where¬ 
with  the  onyx  is  decorated.  Inflcad  of  ihefe,  the  agat  has  fpots,  or 
lines  of  various  colours,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent 
the  pictures  of  different  objects,  as  woods,  rivers,  fruits,  flowers, 
herbs,  clouds,  &c.  though  not  very  diftindlly.  Thus  vve  find  the 
vermilion  agat,  the  white-ringed  agat ,  diftinguifhed  by  black  and 
white  circles;  the  white-agat,  which  is  altogether  white,  or  at  leaf! 
riiverfified  with  white  ftrokes  ;  the  vitreous,  or  tranfparent  agat  of  a 
thin  ftone-blue  colour;  the  leopardine  agat ,  that  fpotted  like  the  fkin 
of  a  leopard;  th  tfapphirine,  of  a  fky-blue,  tranfparent  colour;  the 
luminated ,  diftinguifhed  by  divers  colours,  placed  over  each  other,  at 
equal  dillances.  We  alfo  meet  with  the  horned  agat,  having  lines 
and  fpots  reprefenting  a  horn;  the  corfoidagat,  representing  human 
hair  ;  the  arithmetical ,  reprefenting  the  number  4191,  191  ;  the  agro¬ 
nomical,  reprefenting  the  hemifphere,  with  it’s  feveral  orbs,  and  the 
earth  in  the  middle  ;  the  anthropomorphous,  thofe  wherein  the  figures 
of  men  and  women  are  reprefented ;  leucophthalmous,  thofe  repre¬ 
fenting  the  figures  of  eyes;  with  feveral  others  of  a  very  curious  na¬ 
ture. 

A  mine  of  agats  was  fome  years  ago  difeovered  in  Tranfylvania, 
of  divers  colours,  fome  of  a  large  fize,  weighing  feveral  pourtds. 

Authors  fpeak  likewife  of  Roman  and  Egyptian  agats.  The 
ancients  mention  a  red  agat,  fpotted  with  points  of  gold,  found  in 
Candia. 

The  gold  wire-drawers  birrnifh  their  gold  with  an  agat. 

For  a  lurther  hiftory  of  agats,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Nicolf. 
Lapid.  cap.  26.  p.  133.  Grew.  Muf.  p.  287.  The  figures  of  agats , 
Mercat.  Melloth.  p.  375.  Their  ftrutfure,  Woodward,  Nat.  Hift. 
Eng.  Foil.  tom.  ii.  p.  16.  Experiments  on  them  in  the  burning- 
glafs,  Giorn.  de  Letter,  d’ltal.  tom.  viii.  The  commerce  and 
manufacture  of  agats,  Hought.  Coll.  tom.  ii.  The  counterfeiting 
ot  agats  in  glafs,  Neri,  Art  of  Glafs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37.  On  the  fub- 
of  ftaifiing  agats,  Dr.  Lewis’s  Com.  P.  Techn.  p.  438,  & 
feq. 


No  art  has  hitherto  been  able  to  imitate  the  finenefs  and  Deanty 
of  the  vegetable  representations,,  formed  by  nature,  in  lopae  agats, 
fuch  as  are  commonly  called  Dendrites. 

For  the  chemical  properties  of  agats,  fee  Earths  vitrifiable. 

Agat,  among  the  antiquaries,  denotes  a  ltone  of  tbis  kind,  en¬ 
graved  by  an  artift  ;  and  in  thisfenfc,  agats  make  a  fpecies  of  an¬ 
tique  gems,  in  the  workmanfhip  vvhereot  vve  find  eminent  proofs  of 
the  great  fkill  and  dexterity  of  the  ancient  lculptors.  Several  agats 
of  exquilite  beauty  are  prelerved  in  the  cabinets  ot  the  curious. 

AGATHA,  i.  e.  Achates  ;  which  fee. 

AGATHODzEMON,  a  beneficent  genius,  or  daemon. 

AGATY,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  growing  in 
Malabar,  about  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  and  the  trunk  fix  feet  in 
circumference.  The  agaty  bears  papilionaceous  and  fcentlefs  flowers, 
which  are  fiicceeded  by  pods,  three  feet  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  containing  the  feeds  refembling  our  kidney-beans,  which 
the  natives  eat  with  their  food. 

AGAVE,  the  common  American  aloe  :  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Coronaria.  The  feeds 
are  numerous.  Botamfts  reckon  eight  fpecies. 

AGAUPE,  in  botany,  the  common  wuter-lilly,  according  to  fome 
authors. 

AGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  certain  portion,  or  part  of1 
duration,  applied  to  fome  particular  object.  T  nus  we  fay  the  age 
of  the  world,  or  years  that  have  elapfed  iince  the  creation. 

Ages  of  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  hiftorians  and  chrono- 
logers  have  divided  the  age  of  the  world  into  fix  principal  epochas; 
but  are  not  agreed  between  themfelves  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  years  contained  in  each  interval.  Thofe  who  place  the  creation 
fix  thoufand  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  make  the  interval 
between  the  creation  and  the  deluge  to  confift  of  2262  years;  from 
the  deluge  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  1198;  from  the  cali  of  Abraham 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  Paifover,  645  ;  from  the  inftitution  of  the 
Paffover  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ot  Saul,  774  ;  from  Saul  to 
the  publilhing  oi  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  583  ;  and  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
538. 

Thofe  who  make  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  birth  of  Chrift 
only  four  thoufand  years,  follow  the  chronology  ot  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  compute  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  1656  years  ;  from 
the  deluge  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  426  ;  from  the  cad  of  Abra¬ 
ham  to  the  exodus,  or  going  out  of  Egypt,  430 ;  from  the  exodus 
to  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  480  ;  from  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  to  Cyrus,  476 ;  and  from  Cyrus  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
532. 

Others  compute  from  the  creation  to  the  taking  of  Troy,  283* 
years ;  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  420  ; 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  deltrudtion  of  Carthage,  by 
Scipio,  602 ;  from  the  deftru£tion  of  Carthage  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
200;  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  Conftantine,  312;  and  thence  to 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  weftern  empire,  808.  So  that  the  interval, 
according  to  thefe  chronologers,  between  the  creation  and  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  is  4052  years. 

To  thefe  computations  of  the  ages  of  the  world,  we  fhould  add 
another,  from  the  learned  Mr.  Jackfon’s  Chronological  Antiquities, 
who  has  carefully  inveftigated  the  different  epochas,  and  fhewn  the 
reafons  on  which  his  computations  are  founded.  From  the  creation 
to  the  deluge,  2262  years  ;  from  The  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
1072  ;  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus,  505  ;  from  the 
exodus  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  579  ;  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  428 ; 
from  the  definition  of  the  temple  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  5 1 ;  from 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  535.  So  that  the  interval 
between  the  creation  and  birth  of  our  bleilcd  Saviour,  conlilis  of 
5432  years. 

borne  divide  the  duration  of  the  world  into  three  periods,  which 
they  call  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature ;  the  age  of  the  Jewifh  law  ^ 
and  the  age  of  grace.  The  firft  comprehends  the  time  between 
Adam  and  Mufos;  the  fecond,  the  time  between  that  lawgiver  and 
Chrift  ;  and  the  third,  the  years  elapfed  fince  the  birth  of  our  bleftect 
Saviour. 

The  ancient  hiftorians  divided  the  time  elapfed  fince  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  into  three  periods,  which  they  called  ages.  The 
firft  reaches  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  which  happened  in 
Greece,  during  the  reign  of  Ogyges:  this  they  ftiled  the  obfeure, 
or  uncertain  age;  becaufe  the  hiltory  of  mankind  is  altogether  un¬ 
certain  during  that  period.  The  fecond  they  named  the  fabulous,  of 
heroic  age  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  period,  in  which  the  fabulous  accounts 
of  their  gods  and  heroes  are  fatd  to  have  been  performed :  it  began  at 
the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  extended  to  the  firft  Olympiad ;  where, 
what  they  called  the  hiftorical  age  commenced. 

Age,  among  hiftorians,  is  alfo  oiien  ufed  to  fignify  a  century ; 
and,  among  the  ancient  poets,  the  fpace  of  30  years. 

Ages ,  poetical,  of  the  world.  The  poets  having  divided  the  in¬ 
terval  fince  the  formation  ot  man  into  four  ages,  which  they  have 
diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  of  golden, fiver,  brazen,  and  iron.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  golden  age,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and  juftice  and  in¬ 
nocence  in  the  lower  world.  The  earth  then  yielded  her  produc¬ 
tions  without  culture,  and  ftreams  of  milk  and  honey  flowed  in? 
every  part.  The filver  age  commenced  when  men  began  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  de-1 
viation,  their  lives  were  rendered  lefs  happy.  The  brazen  age  began 
when  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  men  were  ftill  more  dimmiihed  ; 
and  this  gave  place  to  the  iron  age,  which  commenced  when  men 
had  deviated  ftill  farther  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  happinefs. 
Such  is  the  fvftem  which  Hefiod,  in  hi*  Treatife,  intitled  Works  and 
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Days,  has  given  more  at  large  ;  and  where  the  poet  h  is  reprefented, 
in  a  very  mftrutftive  allegory,  the  melancholy  confequences  which 
always  flow  from  injuftice. 

Age  alfo  denotes  a  certain  degree,  or  period,  of  human  life, 
■which  is  generally  divided  into  four  flages ;  namely,  infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  The  firft  extends  to  the  lourieeuih 
year;  the  fecond  to  the  twenty-filth;  the  third  to  the  fiftieth  year ; 
and  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  life. 

Age,  in  law,  fignifies  certain  periods  of  human  life,  when 
perfons  of  either  (ex  are  enabled  to  do  certain  atfts,  which,  for  want 
of  years  arid  diferetion,  thev  are  incapable  of  before.  I  hus,  in 
England,  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  take  the  oath  ot  .al¬ 
legiance  ;  at  fourteen,  he  may  choofehis  guardian,  and  claim  his 
lands  heid  in  foCage.  Twenty-one  is  called  full  2ge,  a  man  or 
woman  being  then  capable  of  a£tmg  for  themfeives,  and  of  mana¬ 
ging  their  own  affairs. 

We  find  that  the  Romans  afligned  different  ages  for  different 
purpofes,  viz.  '  . 

Age,  amjular,  or  that  wherein  a  perfon  might  regularly  hold  the 
c'onfulfhip,  was  the  43d  year,  fo  that  he  might  fue  for  it  in  the 
q2d  ;  though  men  of  extraordinary  merits  towards  the  republic, 
were  in  this  matter  exempt  from  the  ordinary  laws. 

Agl,  judiciary,  or  that  wherein  a  perfon  was  qualified  to  fit  as 
a  judge,  was  generally  from  30  to  60. 

Age,  military ,  at  which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  enter  them¬ 
feives  in  the  army,  was  17,  and  they  might  demand  their  diftnilfion 

at  45-  .  . 

Age  for  holding  the  office  of  qnrefior,  aedile,  tribune,  See.  was 
the  27th  ;  but  the  perfon  muft  fiat  have  ferved  ten  years  in  the 
army  from  his  17th  year. 

Age,  preetorian,  for  foliating  the  prastorfhip,  was  at  40 ;  two 
years  earlier  than  the  age  required  for  conful. 

Age,  legitimate,  was  25  ;  fo  called,  it  is  fuppofed,  becaufe  youth 
might  then  be  allowed  by  law  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Age,  dfpenfation  of,  implies  a  pernuffion  for  a  perfon  to  take  the 
adm  riiftration  of  his  own  affairs  before  the  legitimate  age. 

Age,  adoptive,  requires  the  adopter  to  be  eighteen  years  older 
than  the  perfon  adopted. 

Hiftorians  alfo  take  notice  of  other  ages ;  as,  the  rocky,  or fiony 
age,  correfpbnding  to  the  brazen  age  of  the  ancients ;  being  <  aUed 
jlony,  on  account  of  Noah’s  ark,  which  refled  on  mount  Ararat. 
We  read  likewife  of  the  ajhen  age,  which  was  the  fourth  age  of  the 

northern  pot  ts. 

Age,  hijtorical,  that  which  commenced  from  the  firfl  Olympiad, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  1228,  and  itill  continues:  but  this  only 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Age,  prefent,  among  Jew iffi  writers,  all  the  tpace  of  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Melfiah ;  as  age,  future,  denotes  the  time  after  his  com- 
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Age,  middle ,  fignifies  the  fpace  of  time  commencing  from  Con- 
ftantine,  and  ending  at  the  taking  of  Conflantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  middle  age  is  by  fome  denominated 
the  barbarous  age ;  and  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  lowed  age.  Some 
divide  the  middle  age  into  non-academical,  when  academies  were  loft 
in  Europe;  and  academical,  when  fchools  and  nniverfities  u'ere  re- 
ftored  and  eflablifhed. 

Age,  milliary,  or  millenary,  denotes  the  lafl  year  of  a  millennium, 
or  thoufandth  year. 

Age,  new,  on  ancient  medals,  denotes  the  beginning,  or  firfl 
year  of  a  century. 

Age  of  medals.  See  the  article  Medal. 

Age,  prior,  dtatim  precari,  fignifies  the  motion,  or  petition  of  a 
minor,  made  in  court,  who,  having  an  action  brought  againft  him, 
for  lands  coming  to  him  by  defeent,  requefls  that  the  aftion  may  reft 
till  he  arrives  at  full  age.  This  the  courts,  in  moft  cafes,  ought  to 
grant.  But,  in  the  civil  law,  children  are  obliged,  in  their  minority, 
to  anfwer  to  their  tutors,  or  curators. 

Ace  of  a  tree,  fignifies  the  time  elapfed  between  it’s  being  plant¬ 
ed  and  cut;  down. 

The  a^e  of  a  tree  may  be  known  by  the  ligneous  circles  vifible 
in  it’s  trunk,  divided  horizontally  by  a  faw  :  for  both  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  tree  acquire  annually  an  augmentation  of  a  ligneous 
circle,  or  a  new  exterior  texture  of  fibres.  An  oak  at  an  hundred 
years  old,  ceafes  to  grow. 

Age  of  a  horfe,  implies  the  time  elapfed  fince  the  animal  was 
foaled; 

This  is  eafilv  known  by  his  month  till  he  is  eight  years  old,  when 
the  marks  wear  out.  A  horfe,  like  many  other  creatures  of  the 
brute-creation,  has  his  teeth  divided  into  three  ranks  ;  his  fore-teeth, 
which  are  flat  and  fmoth  ;  his  tulhes  ;  and  his  back  teeth,  called 
alfo  his  jaw-teeth,  or  grinders,  becaufe  w  ith  thefe  he  grinds  his  pro- 
vender.  They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve  above,  and  twelve 
below  ;  flrong  and  double,  with  {harp  edges,  till  the  creature  grows 
old,  when  they  are  worn  much  fmoother. 

The  firfl  that  grow  are  his  foal-teeth,  which  begin  to  appear  a  few 
months  after  be  is  foaled.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  fir  above 
and  fix  below  ;  and  areeafily  difiinguilhed  from  the  teeth  that  come 
up  afterwards,  by  their  fmallnefs  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  fore¬ 
teeth  of  a  man. 

When  a  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  he  cafts  the  four 
middlemoft  of  his  foal-teeth,  viz.  two  and  two  below  ;  though  fome 
do  not  caft  their  foal-teeih  till  near  three  years  old.  T he  new  teeth 
are  eafily  diftinguithed  from  the  foal-teeth,  being  much  ftronger, 
and  almofl  twice  their  fize,  and  are  called  the  nippers,  or  gatherers, 
being  thofe  by  which  the  creature  nipps  off  the  grafs  when  he  is 
feeding  abroad  in  the  fields,  or,  when  in  the  houfe,  gathers  his  hay 
from  the  rack.  When  a  horfe  has  got  thefe  four  teeth  complete,  he 

reckoned  four  years  old. 
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When  he  is  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in  the  fpring  before  he  is 
four  years  old,  he  calls  four  more  of  his  foaling-teeth,  viz.  two 
above  and  two  below',  one  on  each  (ide  of  the  nippers,  or  middle 
teeth.  When,  therefore,  you  look  into  a  horfe’s  mouth,  and  fee 
the  four  middle  teeth  full  grown,  and  none  of  tire  fore-teeth  remain¬ 
ing,  except  the  corner  teeth,  you  may  conclude  he  is  four  years  old 
about  April  or  May  :  fome,  indeed,  are  later  Colts  ;  but  this  makes 
little  difference  in  the  mouth. 

The  ruffles  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  laft-mentioned 
teeth  fometimes  fooner  than  thefe,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  horfe  is 
full  four  years  old.  They  are  curved  like  the  tufhes  of  other  beads; 
but  in  a  young  horfe  they  have  a  (harp  edge  all  round  the  top,  and 
on  both  (ides,  the  infide  being  fomewhat  grooved  and  flatfilh,  in¬ 
clined  to  a  hollownefs. 

When  horfes  tulhes  do  not  appear  till  fome  time  after  the  foal- 
teeth  are  caft,  and  new  ones  come  in  their  room,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  the  foal-teeth  having  been  pulled  out  bed  re  their  time  by 
the  breeders,  or  other  dealers  in  horfes,  in  order  to  make  a  colt  of 
three  years  old  appear  like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  be  the  more 
faleable  ;  for  when  any  of  the  foal-teeth  are  pulled  out,  the  others 
foon  come  in  their  place  ;  but  the  tufhes,  haying  none  to  precede 
them,  cannot  make  their  appearance  before  their  proper  time,  viz. 
when  a  horfe  is  nearly  four  years  old.  One  of  the  fureft  marks 
therefore  to  know  a  four-year  old  horfe,  is  by  his  tufhes,  which  are 
then  but  very  fmall,  and  lharp  on  the  top  and  edges. 

When  a  horfe  comes  five,  or  rather  the  fpring  before  he  is  five, 
the  corner  teeth  begin  to  appear,  and  are  at  firfi  but  juft  equal  with 
the ’gums,  being  filled  with  fiefh  in  the  middle.  The  tufhes  are 
alfo  by  this  time  grown  to  a  more  diftin£t  fize,  though  not  very 
large  ;  they  alfo  continue  rough  and  fharp  on  the  top  and  edges.  But 
the  corner  teeth  are  now  molt  to  be  remarked  :  they  differ  from  the 
middle  teeth  in  being  more  fiefh v  on  the  infide,  and  the  gums 
generally  look  rawiftv  on  their  firft  (hooting  out ;  whereas  the  others 
do  not  look  difcnlobi'ed.  The  middle  teeth  arrive  at  their  full 
growth  in  lefs  than  titree  weeks;  but  the  corner  teeth  grow  lei— 
lurely,  and  are  feldom  much  above  the  gums  till  the  horfe  is  full 
five:  they  differ  alfo  from  th  other  fore-teeth,  in  refembling,  in 
fome  meafure,  a  (hell  ;  and  thence  are  called  the  thell  feeth  ;  be¬ 
etle  they  environ  the  fiefh  in  the  middle  half-way  round,  and,  as 
they  grow,  the  flefti  within  difappears,  leaving  a  diftindl  hollovvnels 
and  opennefs  un  the  infide.  When  a  horfe  js  full  five,  thefe  teeth 
are  generally  about  the  thieknefs  of  a  crown  piece  above  the  gum. 
From  five  to  five  and  a  halt,  they  grow  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
high  ;  and  when  a  horfe  is  lull  fix,  they  will  be  near  half  an  inch 
above  the  gums. 

The  corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out  before  thofe  of  the  un¬ 
der,  fo  that  the  upper  corner  teeth  are  leen  before  thofe  below  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  tufhes  in  the  under  jaw  come  out  before  thofe  ot 
the  upper. 

When  a  horfe  is  full  fix  years  old;  the  hollownefs  on  the  infide 
begins  vifibly  to  fill  up,  and  that  which  was  at  fiift  fieftiv,  grows 
into  a  brownifh  fpot,  not  unlike  the  eye  ot  a  dried  garden-bean, 
and  continues  fo  till  he  is  feven,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the 
tooth  is  more  filled  up  and  even,  and  the  mark  or  fpot  becomes 
faint,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  At  eight  the  mark  in  moft  horfes 
is  quite  worn  out,  though  fome  retain  the  veftiges  of  it  for  a  long 
time  :  and  thofe  who  have  not  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  may 
fometimes  be  deceived,  and  take  a  horfe  of  nine  or  ten  years  old 
for  one  of  eight.  It  is  only  at  this  time,  when  a  horfe  is  pail  mark, 
that  we  can  eafily  err  in  knowing  the  age  of  a  horfe  ,  for  whatever 
practices  are  ufed  to  make  a  young  horfe  look  older  than  he  really 
is,  by  pulling  out  the  foal-teeth- before  their  time,  may  be  diico- 
vered  by  feeling  along  the  edges  where  the  tulhes  grow,  as  they 
may  be  felt  in  the  gums  before  the  corner  teeth  appear;  whereas, 
if  the  corner  teeth  become  vifible  lome  months  before  the  tulhes 
atile  in  the  gums,  there  is  reafon  to  fulpe£t,  that  the  foal-teeth  have 
been  pulled  out  at  three  years  old. 

It  will  be  unneceflary  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  tricks  ufed 
by  dealers,  in  oider  to  make  a  falfe  mark  in  a  horfe  s  fnouth,  by 
hollowing  the  tooth  with  a  graver,  and  burning  a  mark  with  a 
fmall  hot  iron  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true 
marks,  will  eafily  difeover  the  cheat  by  the  fize  and  colour  of  the 
teeth,  by  the  rouijdnefs  and  bluntnefs  of  the  tulhes,  by  the  colour 
of  the  falfe  mark,  which  is  generally  blacker,  and  more  impreifed 
than  the  true  mark,  and  by  many  other  vifible  tokens,  which  de¬ 
note  the  advanced  age  of  a  horfe. 

The  Age  of  a  hart,  and  other  beafts  of  game,  is  chiefly  judged  of 
by  the  furniture  of  his  head.  ”1  iie  firft  head  (called  in  fallow  deer 
broches,  and  in  red  deer  pricks)  does  not  come  till  the  fecond  year  of 
their  age;  the  next  year,  they  have  four  or  five  fmall  branches  ;  the 
fourth  year,  eight  or  ten  ;  the  fifth,  ten  or  twelve  ;  the  fixth,  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  ;  the  feventh  year,  they  bear  their  heads  beamed, 
branched,  and  fumed,  as  much  as  ihey  ever  will  be.  Huntlmcn 
know  an  old  hart,  without  feeing  him,  by  feveral  other  marks;  as, 
the  (lot,  entries,  abatures,  foils,  lewmets,  gate,  and  fraying-polts. 

Age  of  the  ox,  COVJ,  and  bull,  is  known  by  their  teeth  and  horns. 
At  the  end  of  ten  months,  they  (hed  their  firft  fore-teeth,  which  are 
replaced  by  others  larger,  but  not  fo  white;  and  in  three  years  all 
the  incifive  teeth  are  renewed.  They  alfo  (bed  their  horns  at  the 
end  of  three  years;  and  thefe  alfo  are  replaced  by  other  horns, 
which,  like  the  fecond  teeth,  continue. 

Age  of  jheep.  Thefe,  in  their  fecond  year,  have  two  broad  teeth  ; 
in  their  third  year,  they  have  foflr  broad  teeth  before  ;  in  their  fourth 
year,  fix  broad  teeth  ;  and  in  their  fixth  year,  eight  of  the  lame  kind  ; 
after  which,  their  age  cannot  be  known  by  this  method.  The  age 
of  rams  may  be  known  by  their  horns,  which  (hew  themfeives  in 
their  firft  year,  and  often  at  the  birth,  and  continue  to  grow  a  ring 
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annually  as  long  as  they  live.  By  the  lame  tokens  as  thofe  ot  the 
llieep,  the  age  of  goats  is  known. 

Act:  and  duration  of  animal  life,  on  an  average.  A  hare  will 
live  to  years;  a  cat,  10;  a  goaf,  8;  an  afs,  30;  a  Iheep,  10;  a 
ram,  15  ;  a  dog,  from  14  to  20,  or  more;  a  bull,  15  ;  an  ox,  20; 
(wine,  2t,  ;  a  horfe,  from  20  to  30;  a  peacock,  25  ;  a  pigeon,  8  ; 
a  turtle-dove,  25;  a  partridge,  25;  a  raven,  100;  an  eagle,  100; 
a  goofe,  70  or  more. 

Age  of  the  moon,  in  adronomy,  is  the  number  of  days  elapfedfince 
the  lalt  now  moon  :  to  find  which,  add  together  the  epadt,  the  day 
oi  the  current  month,  and  the  number  for  the  month;  the  fum,  it  it 
exceeds  not  29,  is  the  age  of  the  moon  ;  but  if  it  be  more,  dedud 
29  from  it  in  months  which  have  bur  30  days,  and  30  in  thofe 
which  have  31  days,  the  remainder  will  be  the  moon’,  age.  See 
Epact. 

The  number  to  be  added  for  each  month  is  as  follows:  for  Ja¬ 
nuary  o,  February  2,  March  I,  April  2,  May  3,  June  4,  July  5, 
Augud  6,  September  8,  Odtober  8,  November  10,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  10. 

At  the  end  of  19  years,  the  moon’s  age  returns  upon  the  fame 
day  of  the  month,  but  falls  ihort  ol  the  precife  time  of  the  day. 

AGED  of  the  mountain,  a  denomination  given  to  the  chief  or 
prince  of  the  people  called  Assassins  ;  which  fee. 

AGEMA,  denotes  a  kind  of  foldiery  in  the  Macedonian  armies  ; 
confining  of  a  number  .of  picked  men,  like  the  Roman  legion  ; 
others  fpeak  of  the  agema,  as  a  wing  of  horfe. 

AGEMOGLANS,  Agiemoglans,  or  Azamoglans,  in  the 
Turkifh  cultoms,  are  Chridian  children  raifed  every  third  year,  by 
way  of  tribute,  from  the  Chrillians  tolerated  in  the  Turkilh  em¬ 
pire. 

The  collectors  of  this  odious  tax  ufed  to  take  one  child  out  of 
three,  pitching  always  upon  the  molt  handfome. 

The  word  agemoglans  properly  (ignifies  a  barbarian’s  child  ;  and 
out  of  their  number,  after  being  circumcifed,  and  inftruded  in  the 
religion  and  language  of  thetr  tyrannical  mafiers,  are  the  janiffaries 
recruited.  As  to  thofe  who  are  thought  unfit  for  the  army,  they  are 
employed  in  the  lowed  offices  of  tiie  feraglio  ;  as  in  the  kitchen, 
ltables,  Sec. 

AGENDA,  among  philofophers  and  divines,  fignifies  the  duties 
which  a  man  lies  under  an  obligation  to  perform:  thus  we  meet 
with  the  agenda  of  a  Chridian,  or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perform, 
by  way  of  contradidindion  from  th ccredenda,  or  what  he  ought  to 
believe. 

Agenda,  among  merchants,  implies  a  memorandum-book,  table- 
book,  &c.  in  which  all  the  bulinefs  to  be  tranfadsd,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  fet  down. 

Agenda,  among  ecclefiadica!  writers,  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  the  fervice  or  office  of  the  church  in  general. 

Agenda  alfo  implies  certain  church-books,  compiled  by  autho¬ 
rity,  anti  to  be  obferved  by  miniders  and  people ;  as  the  ritual,  li¬ 
turgy,  miffal,  Sec. 

AGENESIA,  among  phyficians,  venereal  impotency  in  men. 

AGENERIDA,  one  who  has  the  abfolute  property  and  dominion 
of  any  thing,  or  the  foie  lord  or  owner. 

AGENHINE,  or  Hogenhine.  in  old  writings,  fignified  a  gued, 
that  had  lodged  at  an  inn  for  three  nights,  after  which  time  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  family  ;  and  if  he  oiFeuded  the  king's  peace,  his 
hod  was  anfwerable  for  his  niifcondud. 

AGENORI  A,  in  mythology,  the  goddefis  of  courage  and  indudry. 
She  was  oppofed  to  Vacuna,  the  goddefs  of  indolence. 

AGENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  that  ads  and 
produces  an  effed,  or  that  which  has  a  power  whereby  it  adds  on 
another. 

Agent,  in  mechanics  and  philofophy,  fignifies  a  body,  or  any 
power  in  genera!,  which  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  any  effed  by 
it’s  adual  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion. 

Agent, free,  or  voluntary,  is  that  which  may  equally  do  any  thing, 
or  it’s  oppolite;  as  aiding  not  from  any  predetermination,  but  from 
choice.  Such  thq  mind  is  luppofed  to  be,  which  has  a  fpontaneous 
power  of  chooling  or  refilling  a  thing. 

Agent,  moral,  a  rational  creature,  capable  of  regula'ing  his  af¬ 
fairs  by  a  certain  rule. 

Agent  alfo  denotes  a  perfon  intruded  with  the  management  of 
affairs,  either  of  a  corporation,  merchant,  or  private  perfon. 

Agents  of  hank  and  exchange,  are  public  officers,  edabliflied  in 
the  trading  cities  of  Fiance,  who,  like  our  exchange-brokers,  nego- 
ciate  matters  between  merchants,  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  buying  and  felling  of  goods. 

Agents  of  the  VUtuaUing-Offcc,  are  officers  appointed  to  buy  and 
contradd  for  proMfions,  &c.  for  the  ufeof  the  navy.  The  officer  in 
this  department. is  alfo  called  Aowx -victualler. 

Agent,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  ihing  which  has  motion  within  it- 
felf :  it  dands  oppofed  to  patient,  which  receives  motion  from  ano¬ 
ther. 

Agent  and  patient,  in  law,  is  faid  of  a  perfon  who  is  at  once  the 
doer  of  a  thing,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  done.  Thus,  a  man 
who  is  indebted  to  another,  makes  his  creditor  his  executor,  and 
dies;  the  executor  may  retain  fo  much  of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed 
as  vv  ill  fatisfy  his  debt  ;  by  which  means  he  becomes  agent  and  pa¬ 
tient  ;  that  is,  tiie  perfon  who  both  pays  and  receives  the  debt. 

Agent,  in  chemiitry,  an  epithet  applied  to  mendrua,  or  fuch  bo¬ 
dies  as  in  mixture  have  the  grtated  (hare  of  adivity  in  them.  It  is 
alfo  fometimes  ufed  among  chetnids,  to  denote  what  we  commonly 
call  irflru meat. 

Ac  E n ''  es  m  rebus ,  a  title  given  to  one  of  the  officers  in  theconrt 
of  the  Conlrantinopolitan  emperors,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  cul¬ 
led  and  convey  the  corn  for  the  army  and  houfhold  ;  carry  letters  and 
melfages  trom  court  to  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  regulate  couriers. 
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Ac.  Some  make  thefe  agentes  in  rebus  fynonymous  with  our  pod- 
tnaders.  Their  chief,  dyied  princeps,  was  reckoned  on  a  level  in 
dignity  with  a  proconlul. 

AGEOME1  RIA,  fomething  defective  with  regard  to  geometry, 
or  nnt  founded  on  the  principles  of  that  fcience. 

AGER  ve£li gaits  privutus,  among  the  Romans,  that  whofe  pro¬ 
perly  w  as  granted  to  private  perfons,  on  the  referve  of  a  certain  rent 
ortiibute. 

Acer  veCiigalis  pubheus,  that  whofe  properly  was  referved  to  the 
public,  and  being  let  out  to  farm,  the  rents  or  profits  came  into  the 
public  treafury. 

Acer,  a  certain  portion  or  meafure  of  land  anciently  allowed  to 
each  citizen  on  the  divifion  of  grounds. 

Ager,  in  middle  age  writers,  is  ufed  for  whal  we  call  an  acre. 

Acer  mineralium ,  in  chemidry,  fignifies  the  element  of  water, 
confidered  as  the  field,  or  foil,  wherein  mineral  bodies  have  their  fird 
root,  and  from  whence  they  (hoot  their  branches  upon  the  earth. 

A.ger  natura,  fignifies  the  uterus  or  womb. 

AGERATUM,  tailed  alfo  maudlin,  fweet  maudlin,  or  maudlin 
tanfey,  is  a  perennial  (lender  plant,  with  undivided,  indented,  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  and  yellow  naked  d.fcous  flowers,  fet  in  umbels  on  the 
tops  of  the  dalks  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  lotithern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augud,  and  hath 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterilh  tafle.  It  contains  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  coffmary  and  tanfey,  but  is  hardly  ever  ufed;  infufion  in 
water  is  the  bed  preparation.  Botanids  have  enumerated  feven  or 
eight  fpecies  of  this  plant. 

AGERATUS  lapis,  the  name  of  a  done  faid  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  Phrygian  done,  but  more  adrmgent.  It  is  ufed  by  (hoe- 
makers  to  polifh  women’s  (hoes. 

AGERIUM.  See  the  ariicle  Acistment. 

AGES,  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGGADA,  an  ingenious  Jewifh  tale  or  dory,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  Talmud.  Several  books  under  this  title  are  extant 
among  the  Jews. 

AGGER,  in  ancient  Latin  writers,  is  the  name  of  a  road  or  mili¬ 
tary  way.  It  alfo  denotes  the  middle  part  of  a  military  road,  raifed 
into  a  ridge,  with  a  gentle  dope  on  either  fide,  to  make  a  drain  for 
the  water,  and  keep  the  way  dry. 

Agger  fignifies  likewifea  work  of  fortification  ufed  both  for  the 
defence  and  the  attack  of  towns,  camps,  &c. 

There  are  vad  aggers  made  in  towns  and  places  on  the  fea-fide, 
fortified  with  towers,  cadles,  Ac.  Thofe  made  by  Caffiar  and  Pom- 
pey,  at  Brundufium,  are  famous.-  Aggeres  were  fometimes  built 
acrofs  arms  of  the  fea,  lakes  and  morades ;  as  was  done  by  Alex¬ 
ander  before  Tyrus,  and  by  M.  Antony  and  Caflius.  The  wall  of 
Severus,  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be  confidered  as  a  grand  agger , 
to  which  belong  feveral  lefler  ones. 

Agger  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  earth  dug  out  of  a  trench,  and 
thrown  upon  the  brink  of  it.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  bank  or  wall 
ereded  againit  the  fea,  or  fome  great  river,  to  confine  or  keep  it 
within  bounds  ;  like  the  Dutch  dyke,  and  our  dam,  fea-wall. 

Agger  likewife  denotes  a  heap  of  earth,  raifed  over  the  graves  of 
the  ancients,  of  the  fame  nature  with  their  aggcjlum  and  tumulus. 

AGGLESTONE,  called  alfo Jlont- barrow,  and  devil's  night  cap , 
is  a  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  lituated  in  the  north-ead  ex¬ 
tremity  of  1  lie  ifle  of  Pnrbeck.  It  is  60  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  80  in  the  middle,  and  90  at  or  near  the  top,  and  is  com¬ 
puted  to  contain  407  tons  of  done. 

AGGLU  EINANTS,  in  pharmacy,  agcneral  name  for  3II  me¬ 
dicines  of  a  glutinous  or  vifeous  nature,  which,  by  adhering  to  the 
folids,  contribute  greatly  to  repair  their  lofs. 

Agclutinants,  among  furgeons,  are  topical  remedies  of  a  glu¬ 
tinous  texture,  as  the  turpentine,  farcocolla,  ifinglafs.  Sic. 

AGGLU  riNATIO pilorum,  a  redneingthe  hair  of  the  eye-lids 
that  grow  inward  to  their  natural  order,  which  is  done  by  any  Mu¬ 
tinous  matter  on  a  probe,  drawing  the  hairs  out,  and  fixing  them 
where  they  (hould  remain. 

AGGLU  1  I  NAT  ION  literally  denotes  the  ad  of  joining  or  ce¬ 
menting  two  bodies  together,  by  means  of  a  proper  glutinous  fub- 
ftance. 

*  Agglutination,  among  plivficians,  implies  the  adion  of  re¬ 
uniting  the  parts  of  a  body,  feparated  by  a  wound,  cut,  See. 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  adion  of  fuch  internal  medicines  as  are 
of  an  agglutinating  nature,  and  which,  by  giving  a  glutinous  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  animal  fluids,  render  them  more  proper  for  nouriffiing 
the  body. 

Agglutination,  in  adronomy,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  (tars  in  the  fame  part  of  the  zodiac.  But 
the  term  is  more  peculiarly  underdood  of  the  feeming  coalition  of 
feveral  (tars,  fo  as  to  form  a  nebulous  liar. 

AGGRA  VATION,  the  ad  of  augmenting  a  crime,  or  thepu- 
niffiment  of  it.  The  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  canon  law, 
for  an  ecclefiadical  cenfure,  threatening  an  excommunication,  after 
three  admonitions. 

AGGREGATES-  glandules:,  the  final!  glands  which  are  lodged  in 
the  cellular  coat  of  the  intedines,  next  to  the  villous  ;  but  as  they  do 
not  appear  in  an  uninjeded  gut,  many  anatomids  fufped  them  only 
to  be  little  bits  of  feparated  wax. 

AGGREGATE,  the  fum  or  total  of  feveral  things  added  together. 

Natural  bodies  are  aggregates  or  affemblages  of  particles  or  cor- 
pufcles,  united  together  by  the  principle  of  attradion.  Bodies  po¬ 
litic  are  alfo  deemed  aggregate ;  as  mayor  or  corporation,  dean  and 
chapter,  Ac. 

In  a  general  fenfe,  aggregate  fignifies  a  body  refulting  from 
the  union  of  others  which  are  fmaller,  the  whole  fum  of  which  com¬ 
bined  is  called  the  aggregate. 

Aggregate  differs  trom  mixl,  as  the  former  fuppofes  no  particular 
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fituarion  or  pofition  of  the  corpufcles,  other  than  what  arifes  from 
their  proportion  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  ambient  bodies, 
among  which  the  coalition  is  formed.  Aggregate  alfo  differs  from 
mixt  as  the  latter  is  formed  immediately  out  of  the  principles  of 
matter,  fo  firmly  united,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
feparate  them.  Again,  aggregate  differs  from  compound,  as  the  latter 
is  formtd  out  of  mixts,  and  may  eafily  be  diffolved. 

Aggregate,  a  term  ufed  in  botany  to  denote  thofe  flowers 
which  are  compofed  ol  parts  of  florets,  fo  united  either  by  the  recep¬ 
tacle  or  calyx,  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  taken  away  without  de- 
ftroying  the  form  of  the  whole. 

Aggregate  fund.  See  the  article  Fund. 

AGGREGATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  implies  a  fpectes  of 
union,  whereby  fevera!  things,  not  naturally  connefted,  arecollefttd 
together,  lo  as  to  form  one  whole ;  as  a  heap  of  fand,  a  mafs  of 
ruins,  &c.  1 

Aggregation  islikewife  figuratively  ufed  for affo elation.  Thus, 
in  Italy,  aggregations  are  frequently  made  of  houfes,  or  families  ;  by 
virtue  whereof  they  all  bear  the  fame  name  and  arms.  We  alfo 
lay,  an  aggregation  of  feveral  doftors  to  the  faculty  of  law, 

AGGRESSOR,  in  law,  the  perfon  who  began  the  quarrel,  or 
gave  the  firft  aflault. 

AGIADES,  in  the  Turkilh  armies,  area  kind  of  pioneers  em¬ 
ployed  in  fortifying  the  camp,  Sic. 

AGIAHALID,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  tree  refembling  the 
wild  pear  :  it  is  alfo  called  lycio  and  lycium. 

AGIASMA,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  fignify  either  the 
whole  church,  or  the  mor~  facred  part. 

AGILD,  an  old  expreffion,  for  a  perfon  who  was  fo  vile,  that 
whoever  killed  him  was  exempted  from  any  penalty. 

AGILENSZ,  a  name  given  to  the  common  hazel  by  fome  bo- 
tanifls. 

AGILITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  light  and  aftive  habi¬ 
tude  or  difpofition  of  the  members  and  parts  of  the  body.  The  im¬ 
proving  of  agility  was  one  of  the  chief  objefts  of  the  inflitution  of 
the  ancient  games  and  excrcifes. 

AGILLARIUS,  a  term,  in  ancient  law,  for  a  hey  ward,  or  keeper 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a  common  field. 

There  were  alfo  two  other  officers  of  this  name  ;  one  of  whom 
was  called  the  agil/arius,  or  hey  ward  of  a  town  or  village ;  he  was 
to  fupervife  the  greater  cattle,  or  common  herd  of  beafts,  and  keep 
them  within  theit  proper  bounds.  The  other  was  ffyled  the  agil- 
larius  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fuperintend  the 
tillage  and  harveft  work,  pay  the  labourers,  and  take  care  that  no  in- 
croachments  were  made,  or  trefpafles  committed. 

AGIO,  in  commerce,  the  Italian  word  for  aid,  is  a  term  much 
ufed  in  Holland  and  Venice,  to  fignify  the  value  between  the  bank 
flock  and  the  current  coin. 

At  Amfterdam,  the  bank  agio  is  ufually  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  at 
Rome,  near  25  per  1500;  at  Venice,  20  per  cent,  fixed  ;  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  from  15  to  16  per  cent.  If  a  merchant  ftipulates  to  be  paid  for 
his  goods  either  xoo  livres  bank  money,  or  105  calh  or  current  mo¬ 
ney,  the  agio,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  Laid  to  be  5  per  cent. — Agio  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  profit  allowed  for  difeounting  a  note,  See.  and,  fome- 
what  improperly,  for  the  r^te  of  exchange  of  a  fum  negociated. 
Some  likewife  v.fe  the  term  Agio  of  ajfurance  for  what  is  called  po¬ 
licy  of  affurance  among  us. 

AGlOSYMANDRUM,  the  name  of  a  wooden  inflrument,  ufed 
by  the  Greek  and  other  churches  under  the  Turkilh  dominion,  for 
calling  the  people  together  to  divine  fervice.  It  was  introduced  in- 
ftcad  of  bells,  which  the  'l  urks  prohibited. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aytog,  holy  ;  and  aypcuvu,  l fignify. 
AGIS,  the  thigh.  See  the  article  Femur. 

AGIST,  an  officer  appointed  to  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of 
flrangers  in  the  king’s  foreft,  and  to  collect  the  money  due  for  the 
Line.  I  here  are  four  agjlers  in  each  torelt.  The  time  for  this  is 
fifteen  days  before  Michaelmas,  and  as  many  after. 

AGISTMENT,  or  Agistation,  in  law,  implies  the  taking  in 
of  other  people’s  cattle  to  graze  at  a  certain  fum  per  week. 

I  he  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  taking  cattle  to  feed  in  the 
king’s  foreffs,  as  well  as  for  the  profits  artfing  from  that  practice. 

Agistment,  in  a  metaphylical  fenfe,  denotes  any  tax,  burden,  or 
charge.  Thus  the  tax  levied  for  repairing  the  banks  of  Romney 
marfh,  was  called  agif  amentum. 

AGI  STOR,  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  taken  in  to  be 
grazed  in  the  king’s  forefls,  Sec.  See  Agist,  Agistment. 

AG11  A  HON,  agitatio ,  the  {baking  of  a  body,  or  the  tolling  it 
backwards  and  forwards.  Phyfiologifts  apply  this  term  to  a  fpecies 
of  earthquake  called  tremor  or  arietatio;  and  philofophers  ufe  it  to 
denote  the  connection  of  the  inttflinal  parts  of  a  natural  body. 

Agitation  likewife  fignifies  a  violent  hurry  or  perturbation  of 
fpirits,  occafioned  by  foine  predominant  affeftion  of  the  mini!,  as 
anger,  fear,  Si c. 

Agitation,  in  medicine,  implies  any  exercife  which  fliakes  the 
body,  as J  winging,  riding,  Sic.  bte  the  article  TEora. 

Agitation  of  beajls  in  the  forejl,  anciently  lignified  their  drift. 

AG  I  I  A  I  1 VE,  fomething  endued  with  power  to  agitate  or  fhake 
at  oilier  body.  ”1  hus,  the  agttative  force  of  a  pendulum  produces  it’s 
motion.  ^  See  the  articles  Clock  and  Pendulum. 

AGI1  A1  OR,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  driver  or  director  of  a 
chariot  or  horfes  in  a  race  ;  a  charioteer.  Agitators  particularly  fig- 
nined  thole  who  drove  in  the  public  cut ule  games  in  the  circus  j  and 
were  diltinguilhed,  by  their  habits,  into  ruffati ,  albati,  profini ,  and  ve- 
deti,  w  hich  gave  rife  and  denomination  to  lb  many  faCtions. 

Agitators,  agitutores  miliarii,  were  thofe  who  drove  in  the  fo¬ 
rum  at  Conllantinoplc,  a  place  adorned  with  {latues,  &c.  alter  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  circus. 

Agitators,  in  the  Englilh  hiflory,  were  certain  officers  fet  up 


by  the  army  in  1 647,  to  take  care  of  if’s  interefis.  Cromwell  join- 
ed  the  agitators,  in  order  to  flrengthen  his  own  intereft;  but  caufed 

efhblfthed  wben  he  perceived  his  power  was  fufficiently 

AGLACTATIO,  among  phyficians.  defeft  of  milk. 

AG  LAI  A,  the  name  cf  the  youngefl  of  the  three  graces,  efpoufed 
to  Vulcan.  0  ‘ 
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AGLEETS,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  apices;  which  fee. 

AGLIA,  in  ancient  phyfic,  a  whitifh  cicatrix,  or  fpot  in  the  eve 
formed  by  a  congeries  of  humours. 

AGLIBOLUS,  in  mythology,  an  ancient  deity  of  the  Syrians,  who 
worlhipped  at  Palmyra  the  fun  ufidbr  this  name. 

AGLlTHES,  a  term  ufed  by  Hippocrates  for  a  clove  of  parlmlr 

ACME,  in  forgery,  fignifies  a  frafture.  S 

AGMEN,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  denoted  an  army  in 
march  ;  it  differs  from  acics,  which  fignifies  the  army  in  battle 
array.  1 

Agmen pilatum,  an  army  difpofed  in  a  narrow  oblong  form,  clofe 
and  compaft. 

Agmen  quadratum ,  an  army  ranged  in  a  fquare  form,  as  thofe 
of  the  Romans  generally  were. 

Agmen  alfo  fignifies  a  multitude  of  people,  a  herd  of  beafts,  or 
flocks  of  birds. 

AGNACAT,  a  tree  which  grows  about  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  ; 
it  refembles  a  pear-tree,  both  as  to  it’s  general  appearance  and  it’s 
fruit,  the  pulp  of  which  is  highly  provocative  of  venery. 

AGNANTHUS,  the  chaile  flower.  It  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Vaillant,  but  is  01  no  medical  ufe. 

AGNATI,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  the  male  defendants 
from  the  fame  father. 

AGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  the  kinfhip  or  relation 
between  the  male  defendants  of  the  fame  father,  iffuingfrom  males 
only.  Adoptive  children  enjoy  the  privileges  of  agnation. 

AGNEL,  a  gold  coin,  firft  ftruck  in  France,  under  the  reign  of 
St.  Louis  :  it  is  worth  about  12  fols  6  deniers. 

AGNELET,  a  French  filver  coin,  worth  about  20  fols:  it  was 
firft  (truck  under  Philip  leBel. 

AGNIFER,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  ecclefiaflical  writers  to 
John  the  Baptifl,  the  forerunner  of  Chrift,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed. 


AGNIL,  Indi  cum ;  which  fee. 

AGNINA  membrana.  Aftius  calls  one  of  the  membranes  which 
involve  the  foetus  by  this  name,  which  he  derives  from  it’s  tender- 
nefs. 

Agnina  laEiuca,  lamb’s  lettuce.  See  the  article  Lactuca. 

AGNOIA,  a  phyfical  term,  to  denote  that  abfence  of  memory, 
when  a  perfon  in  a  fever  does  not  recolleft  his  acquaintance. 

AGNOITAE,  or  Agnoetje,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiflory,  a  feft:  of 
heretics,  who  appeared  about  the  year  370,  and  maintained  that 
Chrift,  confidered  in  his  human  nature,  was  ignorant  of  many  things, 
and  particularly  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Their  opinion  was  found¬ 
ed,  among  other  paftages,  on  that  in  Mark  xiii.  32. 

AGNOMEN,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  an  epithet  given 
to  a  perfon,  either  by  way  of  praife  or  difpraife,  or  from  fome  re¬ 
markable  event ;  which  became,  as  it  were,  an  additional  name,  but 
peculiar  to  the  perfon,  and  did  not  defeend  to  his  iffiie. 

When  a  perfon,  among  the  Romans,  was  adopted  into  another  fa¬ 
mily,  he  then  laid  abide  all  his  other  names,  and  retained  only  his  fa¬ 
mily  name,  to  which  he  added  the  preenomen ,  nomen,  and  cognomen,, 
of  the  adopter. 

AG  NOS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
filh  called  callyonymus,  or  uranofeopus. 

AGNUS  caflus,  the  chafle-tree,  in  botany,  is  a  final!  tree,  or  rather 
flirub,  with  tough  branches,  digitated  narrow  leaves,  and  monopeta- 
lous  purplifh  flowers,  Handing  in  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
followed  by  oblong  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  cli¬ 
mates,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  formerly  confidered  as  antiphrodifiacs; 
perhaps  on  no  other  foundation  than  the  ceremony  obferved  by  the 
Grecian  matrons  of  old,  of  ftrewing  the  leaves  in  the  temples,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  chafte  feftivals  of  Ceres.  Experience  does  not 
difeover  in  them  any  fuch  virtue,  and  fome  have  even  aferibed  to' 
them  an  oppofite  tendency. 

But  of  whatever  kind  their  virtues  are,  they  do  not,  from  their  fen- 
fible  qualities,  appear  to  be  very  confiderable.  The  feeds,  as  met 
with  in  the  (hops,  have  very  little  tafle,  and  fcarcefy  any  fmelf, 
though  deferibed  by  authors  as  very  hot  and  biting  :  extracts  made 
from  them,  by  way  of  fpirit,  are  weakly,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat 
pungent.  They  feem  to  abound  chiefly  with  a  grofs  infipid  oil,  of 
the  expreffible  kind,  which  is,  in  part,  taken  up  by  reft ified  fpirit, 
and  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  during  the  infpiflation  of  the 
tinfture.  7  he  oily  matter  is  of  a  deep  faffron  colour,  the  infpilfated 
extrafts  fomewhat  paler. 

Agnus  in  the  Romifh  church,  fignifies  a  cake  of  wax,  (lamp¬ 
ed  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  fupporting  a  crofs.  Thefeare  confe- 
crated  with  great  fofemnity,  and  af  terwards  cliHributed  to  the  people. 
The  name  literally  fignifies  Lamb  of  God  ;  a  name  given  to  it  from 
the  figure  imprefted  upon  it. 

The  Romifh  priefis,  and  religious,  derive  confiderable  pecuniary 
advantage  from  felling  their  Agnus  Dei’s  to  fome,  and  prefenting 
them  toothers.  Pope  Sergius  1.  is  laid  to  have  firft  introduced  the 
Agnus  Dei  into  the  miffal. 

Agn  us  Dei  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  mafs,  wherein 
the  prieft  rehearfes,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer,  beginning  with  the 
words  Agnus  Dei,  after  ftriking  his  bread  three  times. 

Agnus  Scytkicus,  the  Scythian  lamb,  in  natural  hiflory,  the 
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name  of  a  fiftitious  plant,  refembling  a  lamb,  fuppofed  to  grow  in 
Tartary.  But  Kaempfer,  who  vifned  this  country,  and  made  the 
molt  diligent  inquiry  after  the  Scythian  lamb,  was  at  lad  convinced, 
that  it  has  no  exigence  :  and  that  the  cunofities  fhewn  under  thu 
hame,  are  nothing  more  than  fiftitious  lubltances,  partly  former  ou 

of  the  capillary  roots  of  certain  plants. 

AGOGA,  in  natural  htftory,  a  ditch,  or  drain,  for  carrying  oft 

the  water  from  a  mine.  r  .  „  r 

AGOGE,  among  the  ancient  muficians,  hgmfied  a  pccies  ot 
modulation,  when  the  notes  proceeded  by  continuous  t  egrees  o 
the  fcale,  both  riling  and  falling;  as  when  we  ling,  re,  mi,  ja, 
jnl  'Jn  ;  la,  mi,  re.  Agoge  makes  the  full  ot  mehpacia,  or  mo- 

<1U  AGOM  PH  I A  S I S,  or  Gomphiasis,  a  dirtemper  of  the  teeth  ; 

it  is  when  they  areloofe  in  their  fockets. 

AGON,  amofig  the  ancients,  implied  any  difpute  or  contelt, 

whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  exercifes,  or  the  accomp  1  J^cn 
of  the  mind  ‘  and  therefore  poets,  muficians,  painters,  &c.  had  their 

agones,  as  well  as  the  athletec.  ,  ,  f  n- 

*  Games  of  this  kind  were  celebrated  at  mod  of  the  heathen  frfti- 
vals,  with  great  folemnity,  either  annually,  or  at  certain  periods  of 
years.  Among  the  latter  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  the  agon 
\y milieus,  the  agon  nemeeus,  indituted  by  the  Arg.ves  in  the  fifty  third 
Olympiad,  and  th eagon  olympiws,  indituted  by  Hercules;  43°  years 

before  the  fird  Olympiad.  ,  .  .  n.  ,  , 

The  Romans,  alfo.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  indituted  con- 
teds  of  this  kind.  The  emperor  Aurelian  eltablilhed  one  under  the 
name  of  agon  foils,  the  conted  of  the  din  ;  D.oclefian  another,  which 
he  called  agon  capholinus,  which  was  celebrated  every  fourth  year, 

after  the  manner  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Agon  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  placp  near  the  Tiber,  caller 
alfo  circus  Fiamineus,  wherein  they  celebrated  curule  games  and 

combats.  ,  ,  , 

Agon  alfo  fignifies,  among  phydcians,  agony  ;  as  when  there  is 

a  druggie  between  life  and  death  ;  alfo  fear  and  fadnefs  ot  mind. 

Agon  was  likewife  a  minider  of  faertfice  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  drike  the  victim.  I  he  word 
feems  to  be  derived  from  agon,  or  agone  ?  Jhall  I  flrike  . 

AGONALhS,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to  the  baht,  con- 
fecrated  by  Numa  Pompilius  to  the  god  Mars. 

AGONALIA,  among  the  ancients,  were  ledtvals  conlecrated  in 
honour  of  Janus,  or  the  god  Agonius,  whom  the  Romans  invoked 
before  they  undertook  any  affair  of  importance. 

AGONE,  Henbane;  which  fee. 

AGONISMA,  among  the  ancients,  the  palm  or  price  given, 

after  a  game  or  combat,  to  the  viftor. 

AGONISTARCHA  feems  to  have  been  an  officer,  who  prelided 
at,  and  direfted  the  private  exercifes  of  the  athleta,  which  they  went 
through  by  way  of  praftice,  before  they  made  their  appearance  on 

the  public  amphitheatre. 

AGONISTIC,  pertaining  to  ancient  combats. 

Agonistic  is  likewife  an  ancient  phyfical  term  for  cold  fpring 
water  ;  fo  denominated  from  the  plentiful  life  of  it  in  the  date  of  an 
acute  eryfipelaceotis  fever,  wherein  water  is  fuppofed  to  druggie  and 
combat  with  the  heat  of  that  difeafe. 

AGONISTICI,  a  name  given  by  Donatus,  to  fuch  of  hisdilciples 
as  he  fent  to  fairs,  markets,  and  other  public  places,  to  preach  and 

propagate  his  doftrine.  . 

AGON1UM,  in  antiquity,  fignified  the  day  wheron  the  rex  Ja- 
crorum  facriliceda  viftitn.  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  plate  where 
they  celebrated  the  ancient  games. 

AGONOTHETA,  in  ancient  hiflory,  the  officer,  or  magilfrate, 
who  prefided  at  the  (acred  games,  and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the 
viftors.  The  agonethela  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the  manner 
of  life,  difeipline,  and  morals  of  the  athleta. 

The  agonothelce,  during  the  combats,  were  cloatbed  in  purple,  and 
rode  in  a  triumphal  manner  through  the  circus,  holding  in  their 
hands  an  ivory  feeptre,  with  an  eagle  on  it. 

AGONOS,  among  phyficians,  the  Greek  word  for  barren  ; 
which  is  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  women  who  have  no  children, 
but  might  have  them,  were  the  impediment  removed. 

AGON  US,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  the 
filh,  called  by  fome  faraebus,  by  other  cbalcis,  and  by  others  Jar- 
della.  It  is  in  various  relpefts  very  like  the  alauja,  or  foud,  called 
the  mother  of  herrings,  but  fmaller,  never  arriving  at  more  than  a 
foot  in  length  ;  it  is  always  lean  and  lank  in  fpring,  and  fat  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

AGONY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  extreme  pain,  or  the  ut- 
mofl  efforts  of  nature,  ftruggling  under  a  difeafe;  the  Greek  word 
xyuv,  combat,  denotes  a  kind  of  druggie  between  life  and  death. 

Lord  Bacon  cotifiders  it  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  a  phylician 
to  mitigate  the  agony  of  death  ;  and  that,  not  only  when  fuch  a 
mitigation  may  tend  to  a  recovery,  but  alfo,  when  there  being  no 
hopes  of  a  recovery,  it  may  tend  to  make  the  palfage  out  of  life 
more  calm  and  eafy.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  belt  recipes  for 
this  end  is,  that  of  Mr.  Patin,  namely,  abflinence  from  all  me¬ 
dicines. 

AGONYCLITzE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  feft  of  Chriftians 
in  the  feventh  century,  whofe  dilfinguilhing  cuftom  it  was,  never 
to  kneel,  but  always  to  pray  in  a  Handing  pofture.  See  Genu¬ 
flection. 

AGORaEUS,  from  uyow,  market,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
deities,  as  had  ffatues  in  the  market-places. 

AGORANOMUS,  a  magilfrate  eflablilhed  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
at  Athens,  to  regulate  the  weights  and  meafures,  prices  of  provi- 
fions,  &c.  to  whom  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  all  who 
brought  any  thing  to  fell  in 'the  market. 

There  were  ten  .agoranomi  at  Athens;  five  belonging  to  the  city, 


and  the  fame  number  to  the  Pirxetts ;  though  others  make  them 
fifteen,  affigning  ten  to  the  city. 

AGOSTUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  fingers  ;  alfo  the  palm,  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGRA,  and  Agra-Car a m ba,  a  kind  of  fweet- fcentcd  wood, 
growing  in  the  ifland  of  Hainan,  on  the  Chinefe  coaft. 

AGRARIrE  / lationes ,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  denoted  a  corps 
of  guards  ported  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  fields. 

Agrar  mties ,  velfeis  rtationed  to  keep,  watch,  or  guard  ;  guard - 
pips.  ()i,  .  ( 

AGRARIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fomething  belonging 

to,  or  connected  with,  lands,  ■  , 

Agrarian  laws,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  P  ofe  relating  to 
the  dirtributictn  and  divifidn  of  lands  ;  of  which  there  was  a  great  . 
number:  but  that  called  the  Agrarian  law,  by  way  of  eminence, 
was  publiffied  by  Spurius  CafluA,  about  the  year  of  Rome  268,  for 
dividing  the  conquered  lands  equally  among  alj-the  citizens,  and  li¬ 
miting  the  number  of  acres  which  each  citizen  might  enjoy. 

Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  thinks  an  Agrarian  law  the  only 
bafis  of  liberty  ;  through  the  want  of  which,  or  the  non -obfervar.ee 
of  it,  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  came  to  ruin.  He  likewife 
lays  down  the  plan  of  an  Agrarian  law  for  England,  whereby  no 
man  fhould  be  allowed  to  polfefs  more  than  2000I.  a  year  in  lands. 
By  this  law,  Harrington  intended,  that  the  property  of  land  in  . 
England  fhoirld  never  fall  into  fewer  hands  than  5000  ;  as  he  com¬ 
putes,  that  the  rents  of  this  country  amount  to  ten  millions;  but 
if  thefe  rents,  as  is  probable,  are  twenty  millions,  it  would  follow, 
by  our  author’s  rule,  that  the  land  could  never  be  in  fewer  than 
10,000  hands,  which  tnuft  efft-ftually  fecure  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  according  to  his  fyftem. 

AGRARIUM.  See  the  article  Agistment. 

AGREDULA,  a  fpecies  of  the  frog  called  by  this  name. 
AGREEMENT,  in  law,  fignifies  the  confent  of  two  or  more 
perfons,  to  any  thing  done,  or  to  be  done. 

There  are  three  forts  of  agreement,  l.  An  agreement  executed  at 
the  beginning;  this  refpefts  foreftalling.  2.  An  agreement  after  an 
aft;  that  is,  where  one  does  an  aft,  and  another  agrees,  or  aflents 
thereto  afterwards.  3.  An  agreement  executory  ;  when  both  parties 
at  one  time  are  agreed,  that  a  certain  thing  lhall  be  done  in  any  fu¬ 
ture  time. 

AGRESSES,  Ogresses,  a  term  in  heraldry.  See  Pellets. 
AGRESTA,  in  medicine,  immature  fruit  of  the  vine.  Unripe 
grapes  are  efteemed  cooling,  deterfive,  and  aftringent ;  they  temper 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  and  chear  the  heart.  Eaten  plentifully, 
they  deftroy  worms  in  the  body. 

Agresta  fometimes  fignifies  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

AGRIA,  holly.  In  phyfic,  it  implies  a  malignant  pnrtule,  of, 
which  there  are  two  forts ;  one  is  fmall,  fmooth  about  it’s  center, 
fpreads  llow,  and  is  of  a  round  form  ;  this  fort  is  cured  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  faliva  before  breakfaft  :  the  fecond  fort  ulcerates  with  a 
violent  rednefs  and  corrofion,  fo  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  off ;  it  is  of 
an  unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous;  it’s  cure  is,  the  application  of 
pellitory  of  the  wall,  in  the  manner  of  a  poultice. 

AGRIjE,  it^  natural  hiftory,  an  order  of  quadrupeds  having  no 
teeth,  but  a  very  cylindric  tongue. 

AGRIAMPELOS,  the  wild  vine  ;  alfo  the  black  briery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gerard. 

New  SYSTEM  of 

AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  art  of  tilling,  or  cultivating  the  earth, 
in  order  to  render  it  fertile,  and  make  it  hear  plants,  trees,  fruits,  &c. 

The  principal  and  moll  general  operations  in  agriculture,  are  ma¬ 
nuring,  ploughing,  fallowing,  fowing,  harrowing  ;  as  alfo,  reaping 
and  mowing.  See  the  articles,  Manure,  1  loughing,  Semina¬ 
tion,^'. 

To  the  operations  of  agriculture  does  alfo  belong  the  management 
of  the  produftions  of  particular  countries ;  as  hops,  hemp,  vines, 
tobacco,  faffron,  liquorice,  woad,  &c.  To  the  fame  art  belong 
planting,  tranfplanting,  pruning,  engrafting,  the  culture  of  forefts, 
timber,  copies,  &c.  See  the  articles  Planting,  Pruning,  En¬ 
grafting,  Timber,  Tree,  &c.  #  . 

Even  gardening,  or  horticulture  itfelf,  is  only  a  branch  of  agn~ 
culture.  See  the  article  Garden. 

Agriculture,  in  it’s  molt  extenfive  fenfe,  befides  tillage,  com¬ 
prehends  feeding  and  the  management  of  cattle,  and  the  rural  fports, 
hunting,  fi thing,  &c.  Some  even  include  under  it  the  bufinefs 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  and  other  fubterraneous  matter. 

Agriculture  is  frequently  call edgeorgiea  by  ancient  writers.  The  art 
has  been  cultivated  by  many  of  the  greateff  men  among  the  ancients, 
and  has  been  treated  of  by  their  moft  celebrated  authors.  The  hif- 
tory  of  it’s  rife  and.  progrefs  may  be  eafily  traced  from  the  fi;ft  period 
of  time  ;  and  it  has  been  more  or  lefs  the  fubjeft  of  attention  in  every 
age  and  nation  of  the  world.  The  ancient  patriarchs,  though  prin¬ 
cipally  devoted  to  a  partoral  life,  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
this  art;  and  their  defeendants,  as  loon  as  they  were  fettled  in  Pa- 
leftine,  conlidered  it  as  a  very  honourable  employment.  From  teem 
it  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Chakkeans  and  Egyptians  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  and  Carthaginians  ;  and  it  was  in  Inch  repute  among  the 
latter,  that  Mago,  their  famous  general,  wrote  twenty-eight  books 
on  the  fubje-ft,  which  were  afterwards  tranfiated  into  Latin  by 
an  exprefs  degree  of  the  Roman  fenate  ;  and  Servius  obferves,  that 
thefe  were  adopted  as  a  model  by  Virgd,  when  he  wrote  his  Geor¬ 
gies.'  It  has  been  faid,  that  agriculture  ^vas  firft  introduced  among 
the  Europeans  by  Ceres,  queen  of  Sicily,  in  memory  whereof  ffie 
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was  placed  among  the  principal  divinities:  _a  fable  which  imports, 
that  Sicily,  famed  for  it’s  fertility  in  corn,  was  the  fccne  of  con.- 
ftderable  improvements.  I'he  fir  (I  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  was 
Heftocl ;  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  Democritus  of  Abdera,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Ariftotle,  Theophraihis,  and  many  others.  It  is  well  known, 
that  this  art  was  in  very  high  reputation  among  the  Romans;  and 
that  it  was  cultivated  by  their  emperors,  dilators,  and  confuls. 
The  firft  Latin  treatife  on  the  fuhject  of  agriculture  was  compofed 
by  M.  Cato,  thecenlor;  Varro  is  likewile  the  author  of  a  very 
elaborate  work  on  the  fame  fubjeft;  Columella,  in  the  reign-- of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  wrote  twelve  books  on  htifbandry  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Condantine  IV.  a  new'  work,  as  fome  fav,  collided 
bv  himfcli  from  the  belt  writers,  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
Geopnnics,  with  a  view  of  reviving  this  art,  which  was  now  in  a 
very  declining  Hate. 

In  England,  the  firft  perfon  who  diiTingn i fhecl  himfelf  by  his 
attention  to  the  pra£tica!  part  of  htifbnndry  was  Fitzherbert,  who 
pnblilhed  two  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft ;  one  intitled  the  Book  of 
Hufbindry,  tn  1534;  and  the  fecond,  called  the  Book  of  Survey¬ 
ing  and  Improvements,  in  1539;  and  without  any  improper  par¬ 
tiality  to  our  own  country,  we  are  fully  jollified  tn  aliening,  that 
Britain  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in  hufbandry  ;  and  from 
t!:e  fpirit  which  for  the  lad  twenty  yeats  has  animated  many  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry,  to  become  the  liberal  patrons  of  im¬ 
provement,  there  is  realon  to  hope,  that  this  molt  ufeful  of  arts 
will,  in  a  lew  years,  he  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  of  perfedion  than 
it  has  ever  yet  attained  in  any  age  or  country.  The  Royal  Society, 
the  Bath  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  Sec.  in  particular,  have 
been  lignally  ufeful  in  this  refped  ;  and  the  other  affoctations, 
which  are  now  eftabli filed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  co-operate 
with  them  in  forwarding  their  laudable  delign. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exertion  of  public  fobieties,  excellent 
and  honourable  as  they  are,  that  all  our  modern  improvements  in 
agriculture  owe  their  origin.  To  the  natural  genius  ot  the  people 
b.tve  been  added  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  nations  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  This  accumulated  mafs  of  knowledge  has 
been  arranged,  divided,  and  fubdivided ;  and  after  palling  the  ted 
of  pratflical  experiments,  the  ellential  and  mod  valuable  parts  of 
it  have  been  preferved,  improved,  and  amply  diffufed  in  the  works 
of  Lord  Karnes,  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  Gab.  Plattes,  S.  Hartlib,  Mr. 
Young,  Stillingfleer,  Dr.  Hunter,  Anderfon,  Dick fon,  Ellis,  Ran¬ 
dal,  Lille,  Marlhal,  Mortimer,  Duhamel,  Bradley,  Kent,  Mills, 
Tull,  Lawrence,  Miller,  and  a  few  other  writers  upon  this  great  art 
of  rendering  mankind  happy,  wealthy,  and  powerful. 

In  1600,  the  French  made  confiderable  efforts  to  revive  huf- 
bandry,  and  feveral  large  works  have  appeared  for  this  purpofe.  It 
was  likewife  indudriottfly  cultivated  about  the  fame  period  by  the 
Flemings,  who  portioning  out  their  lands  in  fmall  tenements,  and 
difeovering  feveral  new  forts  of  manure,  brought  the  foil  hereby  to 
a  pioper  degree  of  cleanlinefs,  health,  and  fweetnefs  ;  fo  that  they 
were  able  to  raife  the  more  delicate  graffes  ;  fuch  as  lucern, 
SAINTFOIN,  &C. 

The  attention  generally  given  to  this  art  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  numerous  focieties  eftablifhed  for  encouraging  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  theory  and  pra£tice  of  it,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  promife  a  degree  of  perfe&ion,  of  which  none  in  former  ages 
could  have  had  any  conception. 

In  France,  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirteen  focieties  ellablifhed 
by  royal  fanction,  befide  many  fubordinate  affociations,  for  pro¬ 
moting  agnculture.  Ir  is  likewife  publicly  taught  in  the  Swedilh, 
Danifh,  and  German  tiniverfnies.  The  fpirit  and  example  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  and  ins  difciples  have  very  much  conduced  to  the  progrefs  of 
this  important  and  ufeful  art;  and  the  emulation  of  improving  has 
fpread  through  mod  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Agriculture  is  alfo  in  great  repute  among  the  Japanefe  ;  and  among 
the  Chmefe  it  is  dillingutfhed  and  encouraged  by  the  court  beyond 
all  other  fciences.  The  emperor  of  Chhia  yearly,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  fpring,  goes  to  plow  in  pet  fon,  attended  by  all  the  princes 
and  grandees  of  the  empire.  The  ceremony  is  performed  with 
great  folemnity  ;  and  is  accompanied  with  a  facrifice,  which  the 
emperor,  as  high-pried,  offers  to  Chang-Ti,  to  enfure  a  plentiful 
crop  in  favour  of  his  people. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  togive  fome  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
relative  to  the  modern  practice  in  this  mod  ufeful  art.  But  as  it 
was  not  our  original  defign,  nor  do  we  think  it  confident  with  the 
nature  of  a  DttSIionary  (to  the  exclufion  of  a  variety  of  materials 
equally  interelling)  to  burden  our  worlc  with  a  feries  of  tedious 
fydems,  rcfpetfling  any  patticular  ait,  or  fcience,  the  various 
branches  of  which,  the  reader  will,  with  greater  pleafure  and  eafe, 
refer  to  in  the  cudomary  mode,  than  by  (electing  them  from  dif- 
tindl  treatifes  of  confiderable  length  ;  we  (hall  content  ourfelves 
with  inferting  the  above  general  account  of  agriculture,  the  parti¬ 
cular  parts  whereof  our  readers  will  find  ranged  under  their  relpec- 
live  heads. 

Earth  and  Soil,  Solum. 

Thefe  words  are  fynonitnous  in  agriculture,  and  denote  earth,  or 
ground  confidered  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  it’s  mould,  for  the 
produtftion  anti  growth  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  Bradley  reduces  all  foils  to  three  heads,  or  kinds,  viz.  fand, 
loam,  or  mother-earth,  and  clay. 

Gravels,  and  all  the  open  foils ,  till  we  come  at  the  loam,  are  of 
the  Tandy  race ;  and  the  binding  earth,  from  ioam  down  to  the 
jftiffnefs  of  chalk,  may  be  ranged  under  the  clay  kind. 

But  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  fail  alone;  but  it’s  depth  is  alfo 
to  be  regarded,  and  what  foil  is  underneath.  For  the  bed  foil,  if 
it  be  not  above  a  foot  deep,  or  lie  on  a  diff  clay,  or  hard  cold 
done,  is  not  fo  fertile  as  the  leaner  foil  of  greater  depth,  or  lying 
on  a  warm  lime-done,  fand,  or  gravel,  through  which  the  fuper- 
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j  ;  fiuous  moidure  may  defeend,  and  not  Uagnate  on  the  clay,  or  done, 
|  to  chill  the  roots  of  plants. 

Indeed,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  climate;  for  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  cold,  moid  clays  are  more  fruitful  in  the  fouth  than  in  the 
north.  1 

Some  general  rules  with  rcfpedl  to  foils  are  as  follow, 
id.  All  land  that  moulders  to  dud  with  frod,  with  all  forts  of 
warm  lands,  black  mould,  yellow  clay,  (if  not  too  w'etj  and  that 
turns  black  after  rain,  are  good  for  corn. 

2d.  Lands  bringing  forth  large  trees  and  weeds,  black-thdrns, 
th i (ties,  rank  grafs,  See.  generally  prove  fruitful. 

3d.  Strawberries,  betony,  thyme.  Sec.  give  indication  to  wood  ; 
and  camomile  to  a  mould  difpofed  for  corn. 

4th.  All  land  that  binds  alter  frod  and  rain,  that  turns  white 
and  full  of  worms,  that  is  extremely  moid,  bears  holly,  yew, 
box,  broom,  heath,  mofs,  &c.  is  of  a  cold  temperature. 

5th.  Black,  dun,  and  yellow  fand,  and  hot  dony  gravel,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  unfruitful. 

Compost 

Is  a  compound,  or  mixture  of  earths,  dungs,  &c.  applied  by 
way  of  manure,  for  the  meliorating  and  improv  ing  of  foils,  and  af- 
filling  the  natural  earth  in  the  work  of  vegetation. 

H  O  T  -  B  E  D 

Confids  of  a  piece  of  earth,  or  foil,  plentifully  enriched  with  ma¬ 
nure,  and  defended  from  cold  winds,  Sec.  to  forward  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  force  vegetation,  when  the  feafon  or  climate  of  itfelf 
is  not  warm  enough. 

By  means  o f  hot- beds  (kilfully  managed,  we  can  fo  nearly  imitate 
the  temperature  of  other  climates,  that  feeds  of  plants  brought  from 
any  country  between  the  tropics,  may  be  made  tofiourifh  even  under 
the  poles. 

'Fhe  procefs  of  ordering  a  good  ferviceable  hot-hed,  for  the 
cudomary  railing  of  colliflowers,  cucumbers,  melons,  radifbes,  and 
other  tender  plants  and  flowers,  in  January  or  February,  is  dire&ed 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  in  manner  following: 

Provide  a  warm  place,  defended  from  all  the  winds,  by  being 
inclofed  by  a  pale,  or  hedge  mads  of  reeds,  or  draw,  about  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  of  fuch  didance,  or  capacity,  as  occafion  requires. 
Within  this  inclofure  raife  a  bed  two  or  three  feet  high,  a:  d  three 
feet  over,  of  frefh  horfe-dung,  about  fix  or  eight  days  old  ;  then 
tread  it  down  very  hard  on  the  top,  make  it  level,  and  if  you  think 
fit,  edge  it  round  with  boards  or  bricks,  laying  fine  rich  mould 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick  on  it,  when  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  bed  is  over,  which  you  may  perceive  by  thruding  in-  your  fin¬ 
ger;  plant  your  feed  at  pleafure,  and  fet  your  forks  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  bed,  to  fupport  a  frame  made  of  dicks,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  draw,  or  bafs  matts,  in  order  to  fecure  the  Reds  and 
plants  from  cold  and  wet ;  only  the  covering  may  be  opened  in  a 
warm  day,  for  an  hour  before  noon,  and  an  hour  after.  But  take 
care  to  earth  up  your  plants,  as  they  lhoot  in  height ;  and  when 
able  to  bear  the  cold,  they  may  be  tranfplanted. 

Manuring. 

This  is  the  application  of  a  matter  proper  for  meliorating  the 
foil,  and  rendering  it  more  fertile. 

The  matters  tiled  for  manure  are  various  in  various  countries ;  the 
mod  ordinary  are  dung,  lime,  and  marie. 

Marie  (from  the  ancient  Celtic,  marga,  called  afterwards  margila) 
is  a  kind  of  dry  foflile  earth,  harlh  to  the  touch  ;  ufed  to  be  call  on 
the  land  to  make  it  more  fruitful. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  mark,  of  different  colours  and  qua¬ 
lities  ;  too  much  lyarle  thrown  on  the  earth  is  found  to  burn  it. 

Dr.  Lifter  tells  us,  that  itt  fome  parts  of  the  North-riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  the  foil  is  fandy,  and  the  people  manure  it  with  clay. 
The  foil  with  any  other  manure,  bears  nothing  but  rye  ;  but  with 
clay,  bears  oats,  barley,  Sec.  This  c\ay -manuring  will,  by  certain 
experience,  lad  forty-five  years  in  the  ground,  ere  it  need  be 
repeated.  The  bogs  in  Ireland  are  faid  to  be  bed  improved  by 

Tandy,  or  other  gravelly  manure. 

\ 

Ploughing 

Is  an  operation  performed  with  the  plough. 

Plough,  or  Plow,  is  a  popular  machine  for  the  breaking  up  of 
ground  ;  confiding  of  a  train,  or  carriage,  with  two  large  irons, 
the  one  pointed,  the  other  edged,  ferving  to  cut  and  open  the 
ground,  and  draw  furrows  therein. 

The  parts  of  the  plough  are,. .the plough-beam,  the  handle,  tail, 
dilts,  halet  or  ftaves,  neck  or  fhare-beam,  earth-board,  mould¬ 
board,  bread-board,  furrow-board,  fhield-board,  Sec.  the  (heath, 
(hare- iron,  coulter,  plough-pin,  and  collar-links,  plough-pillow, 
and  bolder,  and  fometimes  wheels. 

The  drudlure  and  contrivance  of  the  plough  is  various,  in  various 
kinds  of  grounds. 

Ploughing  is  principally  either  that  of  lays,  or  of  fallows.  See 
the  articles  Plough  and  Plowinc. 

Fallowing 

Implies,  to  prepare  land  by  ploughing,  long  before  it  be  ploughed 
for  feed.  To  do  this  twice,  is  to  twifallozv,  and  thrice  to  trifallow,  Sec. 

The  firft  is,  as  foon  as  the  hufbaridman  has  done  lowing  his 
corn,  and  this  to  be  very  (hallow,  well  turned,  and  clapped  clofe 
together.  The  fecond  is  in  June,  when  they  go  the  full  depth. 
The  third,  about  the  beginning  of  Augud.  If  it  rife  full  of 
clods,  they  harrow  it  down  ;  but  foon  drick-fize,  or  plough  it  up 
again  into  ridges. 

In  Staffordlhire,  befides  the  three  fummer  fallowings,  they  ufnally 
give  their  land  a  winter  fallowing.  Pliny  commends  the  ploughing 
of  lands  four  times,  and  fo  docs  Virgil. 
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Ilia  feges  donum  votis  refpondet  avari 

Agricclic,  bis  qua  folcm,  bis  frigora  fcnfit.  Georg,  lib.  I. 

This  is  an  ancient  piece  of  hufbandry  ;  Xenophon,  Pindar,  and 
Virgil  recommend  it ;  witnefs  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil. 

Al terms  idem  ton  fas  c  efface  novales , 

Et  fegnern patiere  ftlu  durefeere  campum.  Georg,  lib.  I. 

Sowing 

Is  the  art  of  (bedding  feed,  particularly  that  of  vegetables. 

As  foon  as  the  feed  is  ripe,  Dr.  Crew  obferves,  nature  takes  fe- 
veral  methods  for  it’s  being  duly  fown,  not  only  by  the  opening  ot 
the  uterus,  but  in  the  make  of  the  feed  itfelf.  I  bus,  the  feeds  ot 
many  plants,  which  affett  a  peculiar  foil,  or  feat,  as  arum,  poppy, 
tkc.  are  heavy,  and  (mail  enough  without  farther  care  to  fall  di¬ 
rectly  down  to  the  ground. 

Others  that  ate  large,  and  light  enough  to  be  expofed  to  the  wind, 
are  often  turnidied  with  one  or  more  hooks,  to  (lay  them  irom 
ftraving  too  far  from  their  proper  place  ;  thus  the  feeds  ol  avens  hath 
a  Angle  hook  ;  thofe  of  agrimony  and  goofe-grafs,  many,;  both 
the  former  loving  a  warm  bank,  aud  the  lalt  a  hedge  tor  it  s  iup- 

{3°On  the  contrary,  many  feeds  are  furnilhed  with  wings,  or  fea¬ 
thers,  partly  with  the  help  of  the  wind  to  carry  them,  when  ripe, 
off  the  plant,  as  thofe  of  a(h,  &c.  and  partly  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  flight  more  or  lefs  abroad,  that  they  may  not,  by  falling  toge¬ 
ther,  come  up  too  thick;  and  that  if  one  (hould  mifs  a  good  bed, 
another  may  hit.  So  the  kernel’s  of  pines  have  wings,  though  fhort 
ones,  whereby  they  do  not  fly  in  the  air,  but  only  flutter  on  the 
ground  ;  but  thole  of  typa,  dandelion,  and  moil  of  the  pappous  kind, 
have  numerous  long  feathers,  by  which  they  are  wafted  every  way. 

Other  plants  fow  their  feeds' by  inviting  birds,  by  their  agreeable 
tafle  and  fmell,  to  feed  of  them,  fwallow  them,  and  carry  them 
about ;  thereby  alfo  fertilizing  them,  by  palling  through  their  bo¬ 
dies.  In  fuch  manner  are  nutmegs  and  mifletoe  fown  and  pro¬ 
pagated. 

Seed,  Semen, 

Is  a  matter  prepared  by  nature  for  the  reproduction  and  conferva- 
lion  of  the  fpecies,  both  in  men,  animals,  and  plants. 

Mr.  Bradley  obferves  that  the  feeds  of  plants  in  gardening  and 
agriculture  (thofe  meant  here)  though  exceedingly  good,  will  de¬ 
generate  from  the  mother-plant,  if  they  be  (own  on  the  fame  ground 
whence  they  were  gathered ;  fo  that  there  is  great  neceffity  for  a 
yearly  change  of  Jeeds  of  fored-trees,  as  acorns,  malts,  &c.  If 
the  place  be  too  cold  to  fow  them  when  garhered  in  Auguft,  they 
may  be  kept  barrelled  or  potted  up  in  moift  fand  or  earth,  Jiratum 
fuper  Jiratum,  during  the  winter,  at  the  end  ot  which  they  are  found 
fprouted,  and  if  gently  fown  will  be  as  forward,  as  if  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  befide  their  mifling  the  vermin  to  which  the  wint ex  feed  is 
much  expofed. 

The  feed  is  not  to  be  chofen  from  the  mod  fruitful  trees,  fo 
much  as  from  the  mod  folid  and  fair,  nor  are  we  to  covet  the 
larged  acorns,  but  the  mod  weighty,  clean,  and  bright ;  porous, 
infipid,  mild  forts  of  Jeeds  are  to  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe  ;  hot, 
bitter  Jeeds  to  be  kept  a  year  before  fown. 

The  fhape  and  weight  of  Jeeds  direCt  how  they  are  to  be  fet : 
mod  of  them,  when  they  fall,  lie  on  one  fide,  with  the  fmall  end 
towards  the  earth,  which  (hews  that  podure  to  be  bed  to  fet  any 
done  or  nut  in :  if  they  be  heavy,  fow  them  the  deeper.  Acorns, 
peaches,  &c.  to  be  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  George  Winter, 
Efq.  has  lately  favoured  us  with  his  New  and  Compendious  Hidory 
of  Hufbandry,  in  which  he  gives  the  deferiptfon  and  ufe  of  his 
new-invented  patent  drill  machine,  which  as  it, appears  to  be  a  va¬ 
luable  acquifition  to  the  agricultural  art,  and  may  prove  eminently 
ferviceable,  as  well  as  profitable  to  hulbandmen  in  general,  in  the 
article  of  fowing  grain,  &c.  we  (hall  therefore,  from  a  defire  of 
communicating  whatever  may  tend  to  the  further  increafe  of  ufeful 
knowledge  in  this  important  branch,  prefent  our  readers  with  a 
fhort  account  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  it  in  Mr.  Winter’s 
own  words : 

“  The  above  machine  (fays  the  ingenious  inventor)  is  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  be  fuperior  to  any  hitherto  invented,  is  fo  drong, 
that  nothing  but  the  greated  violence  can  injure  it;  and  it  is  con- 
ftru&ed  on  fuch  plain  mathematical  principles,  as  to  be  worked  by 
any  petflon  of  the  lowed  capacity.  It  depofits  grain,  pnlle,  turnip, 
carrot,  or  any  other  feeds  with  the  greated  accuracy,  at  any  required 
depth  in  the  earth,  from  the  furface  to  fix  inches,  at  any  required 
didance,  from  6,  7,  8,  9,  to  40  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
may  be  indar.taneoufly  regulated  fo  as  to  increafe  or  decreafe  the 
quantity  fown,  which  is  immediately  covered.  One  man,  a  boy, 
and  two  horfes,  can  drill  ten  acres  of  light,  and  eight  acres  of  diff 
'  land  in  one  day ;  and  from  one  bufhel  of  feed  wheat,  and  one 
bufliel  and  a  half  of  barley,  will  producea  crop  of  from  6  to  2o  bufhels 
per  acre  (according  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil)  more  than  when 
lowed  by  the  common  mode  of  hufbandry.”  We  (hall  in  a  future 
number,  by  the  inventor’s .permillion,  give  the  public  a  front  view 
of  this  curious  machine  when  at  work,  with  fix  coulters  fadened 
on  ;  and  likewife  a  fide  view  of  it  when  at  work,  with  a  deferip- 
tion  of  it.  - 

Harrowing 

Is  to  break  the  clods  of  earth  after  ploughing. 

Harrow  is  a  drag  made  in  a  fquare  form  for  that  operation. 

It  confids  of  five  parts:  1.  The  barrow  bulls,  which  are  the 
holes  where  the  nails  go  in.;  2.  The  dots,  which  are  the  crofs  pins  ; 
3.  The  harrow  tines,  pins,  or  ruflhes,  which  are  iron  nails  ;  4. 
The  hook,  being  that  which  fadens  the  horfe  to  them  4  5.  The 
couples,  when  two  harrows  are  tied  together.  See  Harrow. 


To  the  operation  of  agriculture  do  alfo  belong  the  management 
of  the  produftions  of  different  countries,  as  hops,  hemp,  vines, 
tobacco,  faffron,  liquorice,  woad,  &c. 

Hop,  lupullus,  is  a  plant  of  the  reptile  kind,  whofe  flower  is  a 
principal  ingredient  in  beer  and  other  malt  liquors. 

The  hop  creeps  like  fnake-weed,  unlefs  it  finds  pales  or  flirubsto 
hang  to;  or  unlefs  they  who  cultivate  it,  plant  poles  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  It’s  dem  is  long,  flexible,  rough,  and  hairy.  It’s  leaf  in¬ 
dented  like  that  of  the  vine,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  pricklv 
down  like  that  of  the  cucumber.  It’s  flowers  are  of  a  greenifh  yel¬ 
low,  refembling,  both  as  to  the  form  and  fize,  thofe  of  the  female 
elm  ;  and  grow  in  a  kind  of  bunch  or  cjtider.  In  this  flower  is  a 
blackilh  bitter  grain  contained,  which  is  the  feed  of  the  hop. 

In  the  fpring  time,  while  the  bud  is  yet  tender,  the  tops  of  the 
plant  being  cut  off  and  boiled,  are  eat  like  afparagus ;  and  found  ef- 
ie&ual  to  loofen  the  body  ;  the  heads  and  tendrils  are  good  to  purify 
the  blood  in  fcorbutic  and  moft  cutaneous  difeafcs.  Decoctions  of 
the  flowers  and  fyrups  thereof  are  of  ufe  agaioft  pedilential  fevejs. 
Juleps  and  apozems  are  alfo  prepared  with  hops  for  hypochondriacal 
and  hyftericai  affections,  and  u>  promote  the  menfes. 

For  the  propagation  and  culture  of  hops ,  fee  the  article  Hop. 

HempT 

This  plant,  by  naturalifls  called  cannabis,  bears  a  near  analogy 
to  flax-,  iinurn,  both  in  refpeCt  of  form,  culture,  and  ufe. 

Hemp  is  annual ;  that  is,  mnfl  be  fown  afrefh  every  year.  It 
rifes  quick,  into  a  tall  (lender  fort  of  fhrub,  whofe  Item  however  is 
hollow',  and  big  enough  to  be  charred,  and  thus  ufed  in  thecomoo- 
fition  of  gunpowder.  It’s  leaves  arife  by  fives  or  fixes  from  the 

.  fame  pedicle,  and  are  a  little  jagged  ;  yielding  a  ftrong  fmell  which 
affects  the  head.  It’s  flow'ers  grow  grape-wife,  oppofite  to  each 
other,  in  manner  of  St.  Andrew’s  crofs  ;  each  confiding  of  five  yel- 
lowilh  (lamina,  incompalfed  with  a  like  number  of  petala,  purple 
without,  and  white  within.  It’s  fruit  or  feed  is  fmall  and  round, 
filled  with  a  white  foiid  pulp,  and  grows  on  the  top  of  the  (tem  ; 
having  it’s  pedicles  diftinCt  from  thofe  of  other  flowers.  See  Hemp. 

Flax,  or  Line,  Linum, 

Is  a  plant  with  a  (lender  hollow  (tem,  ufiially  about  two  fett 
high;  whofe  bark  confids  of  fibres  or  threads,  much  like  thofe  of 
hemp  ;  which  being  drelfed  and  worked  in  due  manner,  makes  that 
noble  commodity  linen-cloth. 

Flax  thrives  bed  in  a  foil  that  has  long  lain  fallow.  To  bear  flax, 
it  mud  be  well  ploughed,  laid  dat  or  even,  and  the  feed  fown  thick, 
in  a  warm  feafon,  about  the  middle  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April.  The  bed  feed  is  that  brought  from  the  Ead;  which,  though 
dear,  repays  the  charges  with  abundance.  One  flowing  will  produce 
two  or  three  crops  before  it  need  be  renewed. 

Flax  pulled  up  in  the  bloom,  proves  whiter  and  dronger,  than  if 
left  danding  till  the  feed  is  ripe ;  but  then  the  feed  is  lod. 

The  preparations  flax  mud  undergo,  to  fit  it  for  fpinning,  are 
pulling,  drying,  and  fwingling. 

The  feed  ot  flax,  called  Hnfeed,  has  feveral  confiderable  proper¬ 
ties.  It  enters  the  compofition  of  divers  medicines,  and  yields  an 
oil  by  expreflion,  which  has  mod  of  the  properties  of  nut-oil  ;  and 
w'hich  is  frequently  ufed,  in  defedt  thereof,  in  painting,  to  burn  in 
lamps,  & c.  That  drawn  cold,  is  reputed  good  in  divers  dif- 
eafes. 

Vine,  Vitis, 

Is  a  noble  plant  .or  fhrub  of  the  reptile  kind ;  famous  for  it’s  fruit 
or  grapes,  and  for  the  liquor  they  afford. 

The  kinds  of  vines  are  alm’od  infinite  ;  denominated  either  from 
the  foil,  aud  place  where  they  grow  ;  as  the  Bourguignon,  Bour- 
delas,  Italian,  Mantua  vine,  &c.  or  from  the  form,  colour,  tade, 
&c.  of  their  grapes  ;  as  the  acorn,  apricot,  damafk,  bird’s-bill,  muf- 
cadine,  See.  vine. 

The  bed  lituation  of  a  vineyard,  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  fouth. 

The  bed  foil  for  vines,  according  to  Mortimer,  is  the  hotted 
gravel,  fand,  or  dry  rocky  ground,  provided  it  be  well  watered 
and  fhaded.  At  firlf  planting,  Mr.  Bradley  recommends  chalky 
hills  us  proper  for  vines. 

!  To  amend  a  foil  that  wants  thofe  qualities,  it  is  good  to  throw  in 
the  rnbbilh  of  old  buildings,  well  mixed  with  twice  as  much  earth, 
and  lifted  about  the  roots  of  the  vines. 

The  vine  is  propagated  by  dips,  layers,  or  fucklcrs,  planted  in 
a  nurfery,  and  thence  tranfplanted  about  February,  into  the  vine¬ 
yard.  See  the  articles  Vine,  Vineyard,  Wine. 

The  rearing  up  corn,  is  alfo  one  of  the  principal  operations  in 
agriculture. 

Corn 

Is  a  plant,  or  rather  a  genus  of  plants,  which  produces  a  grain 
'  fit  for  bread,  the  ordinary  food  of  man. 

Corn  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  grain  or  Teed  of  that  plant,  feparated 
from  the  (pica  or  ear. 

Corn,  in  order  to  be  preferved,  mud  be  well  dried  and  cleaned, 
the  granary  have  it’s  opening  to  the  north  and  ead,  and  vent-holes 
at  top.  For  the  fird  fix  months  it  mud  be  well  dirred  every  fifteen 
days;  afterwards  it  will  be  fufficient  to  lift  it  once  per  month  ;  af¬ 
ter  two  years  it  heats  no  more  ;  iior  isany  thing  to  fear,  but  irom 
the  air  and  foreign  moidure. 

At  Chalons  they  have  granaries  where  they  dill  keep  corn  thirty 
or  forty  years  ;  over  the  heap  they  drew  quick-lime  in  fine  dud, 
to  the  thickncfsof  three  inches;  and  fprinkle  this  over  with  wa¬ 
ter,  whence  arifes  a  crud.  The  grain' near  the  furface  fprouts  to 
the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half ;  thefe  the  winter  kills ;  and  the  heap 
is  left  untouched  till  necedity  obliges  them  to  it.  Confult  the  article 
Corn. 
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To  the  art  of  agriculture  alfo  belong  planting,  tranfplanting, 
pruning,  engrafting;  the  culture  of  forefts,  timber,  copfes,  &c. 

Planting, 

In  agriculture  and  gardening,  is  the  fettingof  a  tree  or  plant,  taken 
up  from  it’s  former  place,  in  a  new  hole  or  pit  proportionable  to  it’s 
bulk  ;  throwing  frefh  earth  over  it’s  root,  and  filling  up  the  hole  to 
the  level  of  the  other  ground. 

There  are  three  forts  of  planting ,  viz.  planting  an  orchard, 
planting  of  forefl-trecs,  and  planting  of  wall-fruit  trees. 

In  the  planting  of  fruit-trees,  if  the  foil  be  a  hungry  gravel  or 
fand,  Mr.  Switzer  directs  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  to  be 
dug  two  feet  deep,  and  three  or  four  over,  and  filled  with  rotten 
horfe’s  nr  cow’s  dung,  mixed  with  rich  mould.  If  it  be  marie  of 
ftiff  clay,  a  comport  of  rubbifh,  lime,  pieces  of  brick,  afhes,  fand, 
will  be  the  belt  to  mix  with  dung  and  mould  ;  though  he  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  untried  earth,  dug  from  a  waffe  or  common  where  cattle 
have  been  fed,  would  prove  the  belt  foil  for  young  trees. 

Transplanting 

ts  the  art  of  removing  trees  or  plants  from  the  place  where  they 
were  fovved  or  bred  up,  and  planting  them  in  others. 

Orchards  are  ftocked  by  trail  (plantation  ;  feldom  by  femination. 

The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  apple-trees  into  orchards,  is  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November. 

If  the  leaves  be  not  all  off  at  the  time  they  are  removed,  they 
muft  be  pulled  off.  They  are  likewife  to  be  pruned.  Trees  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  orchards,  alter  three  years  grafting  ;  and  ought  not 
to  be  fet  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  eight  yards,  nor  greater  than  four¬ 
teen  :  and  the  richer  the  land,  the  greater  the  Jillance. 

The  trees  are  tranfplanted  to  the  beft  purpole,  when  young  :  for 
trees  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  a  narrow  trench  muft  be  dug  the  No¬ 
vember  before,  deep  enough  to  meet  the  fpreading  roots,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  all  round  the  tree,  as  the  roots  are  to  be  cut  oft  at  ;  in 
making  the  trench,  the  roots  to  be  cut  off  clean,  and  without  fplitting 
or  bruiting  the  bark,  and  the  trench  filled  up  again.  This  will  en¬ 
able  the  tree,  upon  removal,  to  draw  more  nourilhment  than  other- 
wife  it  would  ;  and  fo  thrive  better  in  it’s  new  manfion. 

The  fide  branches  of  tall  orchard  fruit-trees  are  to  be  cut  off, 
till  the  tree  be  arrived  at  the  height  defired. 

If  the  tree  be  to  fpread  low,  lome  are  to  be  left  on  each  fide  ;  fo 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  balance.  For  the  firft  three  years,  at  leaft,  they 
muft  not  grow  thick  and  buihy-headed ;  this  muft  be  prevented  by 
cutting  off  feme  of  the  infide  flioots,  and  fuch  as  grow  acrofs  each 
other,  or  pendant. 

The  foil,  if  not  rich  enough,  is  to  be  amended  in  two  or  three 
years  ;  by  opening  it  around  the  tree,  and  on  the  outfide  of  the 
ground  firft  dug,  when  the  tree  was  fet ;  and  in  a  month’s  time  fil¬ 
ling  it  up  again  with  a  proper  compoft  or  manure. 

In  the  tranfplanting  of  foreft  trees,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  preferve 
the  roots ;  and  even  the  fine  hairs  or  filaments  thereof,  with  the 
earth  that  flicks  thereto ;  thefe  filaments  being  the  mouths  that  fuck 
the  nourifhment,  and  transfufe  it  to  the  tree. 

The  pits  or  fofles,  into  which  trees  are  tranfplanted,  fhould  be  left 
open  for  fome  time  beforehand,  that  the  rain,  iroft,  and  fun  may  dif- 
folve  the  compared  fait,  render  the  earth  friable,  and  qualify  it  for 
noutilhing  the  tree.  The  fame  may  be  done,  in  fome  meafure,  by 
burning  ltraw  in  the  new  pits,  and  dreriching  the  mould  with  water 
in  dry  ieaforis,  and  by  enriching  the  ground  with  manure. 

For  the  tranfplantation  of  grown  trees,  Mr.  Evelyn  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method,  as  prailifed  with  good  fuccefs  by  the  Lord  Fitz- 
harding :  ehoofe  trees  about  the  thickriefs  of  a  man’s  thigh  ;  remove 
the  earth  from  about  them  ;  cut  through  all  the  fide  roots,  till  the 
tree  may  be,  by  force,  brought  down  on  one  fide  ;  fo  that  the  tap 
roots  may  be  conveniently  come  at  to  be  cut  off  with  the  ax  :  then 
redrefs  the  tree,  and  let  it  Hand  covered  with  the  mould  from  which 
it  was  loofened,  till  next  year,  or  longer ;  and  by  that  time  it  will 
have  drawn  new  tender  roots  lit  for  tranfplanting,  and  may  be  taken 
up  at  a  fit  feafon. 

Common  Rules  for  Transplanting. 

I.  The  lighter  the  foil  is,  the  deeper  are  the  trees  to  be  planted. 

2.  If  the  foil  be  gravel,  or  fand,  mix  clay  with  it,  and  vice  verfa. 

3.  The  beft  feafon  is  either  in  Oflober  or  February;  in  warm, 
moift,  clear  weather.  4.  The  large  roots  to  be  abated,  to  prevent 
the  neceftity  of  digging  too  deep;  but  the  fmall  fibrous  ones  to  be 
fpared.  5.  In  taking  up  the  trees,  to  obferve  how  the  roots  grow, 
and  in  tranfplanting  to  diipofe  them  in  the  fame  order, and  place  the 
tree  to  the  fame  afpect.  6.  To  defend  young  trees  after  tranf¬ 
plantation,  both  from  the  wind  and  the  fun,  till  the  roots  be  fixed, 
and  they  begin  to  fhocr.  7.  If  the  foil  you  tranfplant  into  be  good, 
do  not  top  the  trees,  but  lop  all  the  boughs  to  one  fingle  one,  the 
moft  upright  and  promifing  among  them  :  but  if  the  foil  be  poor, 
top  them,  and  when  they  are  fhot  out  again,  lop  all  the  branches  to 
one. 

Tranfplanting  of  fruit  trees.  After  a  fummer’s  growth  of  fruit 
feedlings  in  the  feminary,  fuch  are  pulled  up  as  are  above  a  foot 
high,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  ;  the  reft  to  be  left  in  the  feed- 
plot  till  another  year. 

When  drawn  up',  the  fprigs  are  to  be  cut  off,  from  about  the  top, 
the  firings  from  the  roots,  and  the  extremities  both  of  the  top,  that 
it  may  nut  run  too  fall  upwards,  and  of  the  tap  or  heart  root,  that  it 
may  not  pat's  dire£ily  downwards,  left  it  go  beyond  the  good  foil. 
The  holes  or  pits  to  be  fo  deep,  as  that  the  plants  may  Hand  fome- 
what  deeper  in  the  ground,  than  when  in  the  feed-plot ;  clofe  the 
mould  about  them,  and  if  it  be  a  dry  time,  water  them  the  firft  day, 
and  cover  the  foil  with  old  fern. 

Mr.  Bradley  gives  us  a  new  method  pf  tranfplanting  trees  of  all 
kinds  and  ages  with  falety,  either  while  they  are  in  the  bloffom,  or 
wkh  fruit  upon  them,  thus;  the  holes  to  receive  the  trees  are  to  be 


prepared  before  they  are  taken  up  ;  and  the  earth  which  comes 
out  of  the  holes  to  be  made  very  fine,  and  put  into  large  tubs,  and 
*  mixed  with  w'ater,  till  it  be  about  the  confidence  of  thin  batter. 
1  hen  the  holes,  wherein  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  are  to  be  filled 
with  this  thus-tempered  earth,  before  the  earthy  parts  iiave  time  to 
fettle.  <■ 

The  advantage  hereof  is,  that  the  trees  thus  planted  have  their 
roots  immediately  inclofed  and  guarded  from  the  air;  and  the  warm 
feafon  of  the  year  difpofing  every  part  of  the  tree  for  growth  and 
fhooting,  jt  will  lofe  very  little  of  it’s  vigour.  In  winter  it  does 
not  fucceed. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  in  confederation  of  the  circulation  of 
the  lap,  it  is  as  neceftary  to  pxeierve  the  velfels  of  the  trees  entire,  as 
thofe  in  animal  bodies,  and  therefore  in  tranfplanting  trees  in  the 
Cummer  feafons,  it  is  not  proper  to  cut  off  any  of  the  branches,  or 
wound  any  of  the  veffels,  till  they  have  renewed  their  roots,  which 
it  is  of  abfolute  necellity  to  w'ound  in  tranfplanting  them.  For  the 
wounded,  roots  he  has  provided  a  plaifter  of  a  mixture  of  gums,  to 
prevent  the  canker  and  rot,  and  promote  their  healing. 

Pruning 

Is  the  operation  of  lopping  or  cutting  off  the  fuperfluous  branches 
of  trees ;  either  to  difpofe  them  to  bear  better,  to  grow  higher,  or 
appear  more  regular. 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  moft  important  branches  of  the  gardener’s 

I  province ;  and  that  whereon  the  weal  or  woe  of  his  fruit-trees,  as 
well  as  the  form  and  regularity  of  his  garden,  in  great  meafure  de¬ 
pends. 

It  is  fometimes  practifed  purely  for  the  trimming  and  adjufting  of 
trees  to  tiie  eye,  by  taking  away  irregular  branches ;  as  in  box, 
holly,  yew,  &c. 

Sometimes,  to  make  the  ftem  grow  fairer,  and  rife  higher,  by 
taking  off  all  the  large  branches,  arifing  out  of  it,  and  thus  fending 
the  fap,  which  would  otherwife  be  expended  by  them,  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  to  nourifh  and  prolong  the  fame. 

But  it’s  more  ordinary  ufe  is  to  render  the  tree  more  fertile,  and  to 
mend  it’s  fruit,  by  retrenching  fuch  ufelefs  branches  as  might  im- 
poverifh  tfie  trunk,  and  confume  the  juice  neceflary  to  nourifh  the 
branches  that  bear. 

Pruning  is  an  annual  operation  ;  the  amputation  is  ufually  made 
floping,  fometimes  flump- wife.  It’s  beft  feafon  is  about  the  end  of 
February,  though  it  may  be  begun  as  foon  as  the  leaves  are  off,  viz. 
in  November  ;  and  continued  to  the  time  frefh  leaves  come  on,  viz. 
in  April. 

As  the  gardener  has  ufually  three  kinds  of  trees  to  manage,  viz. 
fome  too  weak,  others  too  ftrong,  and  others  in  a  juft  plight  ;  he  will 
find  pruning- work  enough  through  all  that  fpace  ;  it  being  proper  to 
prune  fome  fooner  and  fome  later.  The  weaker  and  more  languifh- 
ing  a  tree  is,  the  fooner  it  ought  to  be  pruned,  to  eafe  it  of  it’s  offen- 
five  branches :  and  the  more  vigorous  the  tree  is,  the  longer  may  the 
pruning  be  deferred.  See  Pruning. 

Engrafting,  Grafting,  or  Graffing, 

Is  the  art,  or  add,  of  inferting,  or  fixing,  a  cyon,  fhoot,  or  bud,  of 
one  tree,  in  the  flock  of  another,  in  order  to  corredt  and  improve 
it’s  fruit. 

Engrafting  is  the  art  of  applying  a  graft,  or  fhoot,  of  one  plant, 
to  the  flock  of  another  ;  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  fap  palling 
freely  through  both,  the  tree  grafted  on,  may  produce  the  fame  kind 
of  fruit,  with  that  whence  the  graft  is  taken. 

Engrafting  only  differs  from  inoculation,  in  that  the  latter  is  per¬ 
formed  when  the  fap  is  at  the  higheft  at  fumraer ;  and  the  former 
ere  it  rifes,  at  lealt,  in  any  quantity. 

Inoculation 

Is  a  kind  of  grafting;  or  an  artificial  operation,  by  which  the 
bud  of  one  fruit  tree  is  fet  into  the  branch  or  Hock  of  another,  fo 
as  fometimes  to  make  different  forts  of  fruit  grow  on  the  fame 
tree. 

There  are  various  ways  of  performing  this:  the  ancient  method 
was,  by  making  a  (hallow  incifion  in  the  bark,  where  the  knot,  or 
a  fhoot  or  eye,  oculus  (whence  the  operation  takes  it’s  name),  begins 
to  bud  forth,  into  which  a  promifing  fhoot  of  another  kind  was  in- 
ferted,  and  the  incifion  clofed  up  with  fat  earth  or  clay. 

The  method  of  inoculation  now'  in  the  beft  repute,  as  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  as  follows  :  they  cut  oft' a  vigorous  fhoot,  from 
the  tree  that  is  to  be  propagated,  a  month  before  or  alter  midfum- 
mer;  then  chufe  out  a  fmooth  place  in  the  flock,  (which  lhculd  not 
be  above  three  or  four  years  giowth)  making  a  perpendicular  flit  in 
the  bark  a  little  above  an  inch  long,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it, 
at  the  lower  end,  to  give  way  to  the  opening  of  the  bark.  This 
done,  the  bark  is  gently  loofened  from  the  wood  on  both  fides  with 
a  pen-knife,  beginning  at  the  bottom. 

They  then  prepare  the  bud,  cutting  it  off  from  the  aforefaid  vigo¬ 
rous  fuit,  and  taking  with  it  as  much  of  the  wood  above  as  below  it, 
and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  length  of  the  flit  in  the  flock.  When 
the  bud  is  thus  cut  off,  they  take  out  the  woody  part  of  the  bud,  and 
put  the  bud  itfelf  in,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  flock,  at 
the  crofs  flit  before  opened,  leading  it  upwards  by  the  ftalk,  where 
the  leaf  grew,  till  it  exactly  clofts.  They  ftien  bind  it  about  with 
woollen  yarn,  the  better  to  make  all  parts  of  it  clofe  exaflly,  that 
the  bud  may  imbody  itfelf  with  the  flock,  which  it  will  do  in  three 
weeks  time. 

Engrafting  is  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  gardening,  and  that 
whereon  the  goodnefs  of  our  fruit  greatly  depends. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  feeds,  or  kernels,  or  (tones,  of  a 
fruit,  as  an  apple,  pear,  peach,  plumb,  cherry,  Sec.  being  fown,  dege¬ 
nerate  in  the  ground  ;  fo  that  the  tree  arifing  from  it  is  of  another 
kind,  a  fort  of  wilding,  barfher,  fourer,  and  courier  than  that  of  the 
parent  tree.  To  ccrrtdl  this,  trees  thus  reared,  muft  be  grafted 
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from  other  better  kind*.  See  the  articles  Engrafting,  Graft¬ 
ing  in  the  Kind,  by  Approach,  &c. 

Nursery. 

All  forts  of  trees  arc  railed  in  a  nurfery,  which  is  a  feir.inary  or  feed- 
plot. 

Some  authors  make  a  difference  between  nurfery  and  femmary, 
holding  the  former  not  to  be  a  place  wherein  plants  are  fown  ;  but  a 
place  for  the  reception  and  rearing  rtf  young  plants,  which  arc  re¬ 
moved,  or  transplanted  hither  from  the  feminary,  &rc. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  the  having  feveral  nurferies,  for  the 
feveral  kinds  of  trees:  one  for  tall  flandards;  viz.  apples,  allies, 
elms,  limes,  oaks,,  pears,  fycamores,  &c.  Another  for  dwarfs,  viz. 
fitch  as  are  intended,  for  apricots,  cherries,  peaches,  plumbs,  See. 
And  a  third  for  evergreens. 

The  nurfery  for  (tar.dards  fliould  be  in  a  rich,  light  foil,  lown  vvitn 
the  proper  feeds,  in  Qdtober  or  November.  For  apples  and  pears, 
crab  and  wild  pear  kernels  are  to  be  preferred  for  (locks  :  elms  ant 
lime  are  to  be  railed  from  planted  fuckers  :  walnuts  to  be  town  with 
the  green  (hell  upon  theip,  to  preferve  them  from  truce.  It  tins 
nurfery  be  well  managed  and  weeded  for  two  years,  the  crabs  and 
pears  will  be  fit  for  grafting  and  inoculating  the  thud  year. 

Firs  and  pines  are  to  be  raifed  from  thofe  little  feeds  taken  out  of 
their  large  apples. 

The  nurfery  for  dwarfs  does  befl  by  itfelf,  that  it  may  not  be 
over-topped  by  taller  trees.  Stones  of  apricots  and  peaches  are  not  , 
proper  to  raife  thofe  trees;  but  in  lieu  thereof,  fow  the  flones  of 
pear -plumbs,  muflel,  or  bonurn  magnum  plumb;  which  prove  better 
and  more  lading  than  the  former.  For  (locks  ot  ah  forts  o(  cher¬ 
ries,  black  cherrv-dones  do  belt. 

Mr.  Mortimer  diredls  all  (lone-fruit  to  be  fown  quickly  after  ga¬ 
thering;  for  that  if  they  be  kept,  they  will  be  two  years  ere  they  come 
tip.  Add,  that  if  they  have  not  all  the  moidure  of  the  winter  to  rot 
the  (hells,  the  kernel  will  fcarce  come  up  at  all. 

To  furn i  (h  the  nurfery  of  ever-greens,  the  fevernl  forts  of  feeds  or 
berries,  as  yew,  holly,  juniper,  &c.  are  to  be  \  ut  in  fo  many  didinft 
pots  or  boxes,  with  fine  mould  over  them,  and  thus  buried  for  a 
year;  after  which,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  fown. 

Evf.r-greens 

Are  a  fpecies  of  perennials,  which  continue  their  verdure,  leaves, 
5:c.  all  the  year. 

Of  thefe,  our  gardeners  reckon  twelve  fit  for  Englifh  air,  viz.  the 
alternus,  arbutus,  bay-tree,  box-tree,  holly,  jumper,  lauruflinus, 
phyllirea,  pyracantha,  or  ever-green  thorn,  Italian  green  privet,  and 
the  yew-tree.  If  they  were  to  be  fown  when  gathered,  like  other 
feeds,  they  would  not  come  up  the  firfl  year,  nor  grow  fo  kindly. 

Gardening,  or  Horticulture. 

Gardening,  or  horticulture ,  is  the  art  of  cultivating  a  garden. 

Garden,  "is  an  inclofure,  or  plot  of  ground,  curioufly  cultivated, 
and  f  urnifhed  with  variety  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  &c. 

Gardens  are  didinguifhed  into  flower-gardens,  fruit-gardens,  and 
kitchen  gardens:  the  firfl;  for  pleafure  and  ornament,  and  there¬ 
fore  placed  in  the  mod  confpicuous  parts :  the  two  latter  for  fervice, 
and  therefore  made  in  by-places. 

In  a  garden  the  principal  things  to  be  confidered  are,  the  form, 
foil,  fituation  and  afpe£t,  or  expofure.  See  the  articles  Garden, 
Flower,  Grove,  Alley,  & c. 

AGRIEL/EA,  fignifies  the  wild  olive. 

AGR1  FOLIUM,  the  holly-tree.  See  Aquifolium  and  Ilex. 

AGRIGIN  TINE  fait ,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  eatable  fait, 
remarkable  among  tne  ancients  for  not  crackling  in  the  fire,  likecom- 
mon  fait. 

AGRIMONOID.ES,  called  fornetimes  by  botanifls  pimpinella  fo¬ 
lio  agrimonies ,  is  a  fpecies  of  agrimony.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
comes  to  perfection  in  May.  This  plant  grows  in  feme  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  I.taly. 

AGRIMON  Y,  Agrimonia,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  hairy 
plant,  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  oblong  indented  fegments, 
with  fmailer  portions  between,  fet  on  middle  ribs  which  (land  al¬ 
ternately  on  t:ie  fl.dk  :  on  the  top  grows  a  like  fpike  of  pentapeta- 
lous  yellow'  flow  ers,  followed  by  little  burs,  containing,  each,  one  or 
two  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  hedges,  and  about  the 
fides  of  fields. 

The  leaves  of  agrimony  have  a  (lightly  bitterilh,  roughifh  tafle,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  agreeable,  though  very  weak,  aromatic  flavour. 
The  flowers  are,  in  fmell,  (Longer  and  more  agreeable  than  the 
leaves, .^nd  in  tafle  1’omewhat  weaker.  They  readily  give  out  their 
virtues  Doth  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit :  the  leaves  impart  to  the 
former  a  greenifit  yellow  ;  to  the  latter  a  deep  green  colour:  the 
flowers  yield  their  own  deep  yellow  tindlure  to  both  menflrua.  Irx 
di (filiation  with  w'ater,  there  arifes  a  very  final  1  portion  of  a  yellow- 
i(b  eitentiai  oil,  which  ftneiis  lirongly  and  agreeably  of  the  herb. 

Millar  reckons  five  fpecies  of  this  plant  ;  viz.  I.  The  common. 
agrimony.  L.  The  white  agrimony.  3.  The  fweet-feented  agri¬ 
mony.  4.  The  ealtern  agrimony,  with  narrow  primated  leaves,  which 
are  fharply  fcriated,  and  a  thick  root.  5.  Three-leaved  agrimony , 
with  fm noth  fruit.  Tournefort  enumerates  only  the  three  firfl  fpe¬ 
cies  :  Linnaeus  includes  the  firfl,  third,  and  fourth,  under  one  fpecies. 

Agrimony  is  cue  of  the  milder  corroborants  ;  and  in  this  intention 
is  fornetimes  employed,  efpecially  among  tire  common  people, 
againlf  habitual  drarihaeas,  and  cachectic,  anti  other  indifpofitions 
from  a  iax  Itjie  of  ihe  folids:  infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not 
ungrateful,  may  be  drunk  as  tea,  it  is  fornetimes  joined  with  other 
ingredients  in  diet  drinks  for  purifying  the  blood;  and  in  pedloral 
4pozeir.s.  Geoilioy  alferts,  from  experience,  that  agrimony  has  the 
virtues,  luppofed  to  arife  from  it’s  compofition  ;  for  it  is  aftringent, 
detergent,  rdoivent,  vulnerary,  and  aperient. 


Agrimony,  fweet-fmelling,  is  preferred  to  the  former,  by  fome, 
for  medical  pnrpofes,  as  being  more  grateful  to  diffufe  for  pedloral 
decoSions.  It  may  be  difftifed  in  water  or  in  whey  ;  and,  in  difeafcS 
from  a  lax  habit,  is  reckoned  efficacious. 

Agrimony,  hemp,  in  botany,  is  a  genus  of  the  fyngenejia  polygamist 
a  quads  clafs  of  plants;  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  The 
common  hetnp -agrimony  is  recommended  as  an  .hepatic  and  vulnerary, 
and  has  been  alfo  ufed  in  catarrhs;  but  it  is  at  prefent  very  little 
known  in  the  (hops-. 

Agrimony,  water -hemp,  is  ranged  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  grows  in  wet  places,  and  flowers  in  Augufl.  Five  fpecies 
of  this  plant  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious;  but  feve- 
r.il  others  are  uncommon  weeds.  This  herb  is  alfo  accounted  hepa¬ 
tic  and  vulnerary,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

AGRIOCARDAMUM,  fclatica-crejfes.  ^Sce  Cardamine. 

AGRIOCASTANUM,  earth-nut,  1.  e.  pig-nut. 

AGRiOCINARA,  the  wild  artichoke  of  fome  authors, 

AGRIOCOCCIMELA,  prunus  fylvejlris.  See  Plumb-Tree. 

AGRIOMELA,  fignifies  the  crab-apple. 

AGRIOMELANZANION,  a  word  in  ancient  botanic  writers, 
which  has  perplexed  many  late  writers.  Avicenna  and  Serapion 
ufed  the  word  bedengian  for  the  fruit  of  the  pomum  amoris,  a  kind  of 
efcnlent  night- fhade,  called  by  the  old  Greek  writers  jlrycbnus,  and 
only  diflinguifheil  from  the  other  Jlrychni,  by  it’s  being  deferibed  as 
not  poifonous,  but  wholefome.  I  he  Greeks,  who  ufe  this  vyy>rd  and 
the  melanzanion,  would  have  done  fome  fervice  to  the  world,  had  they 
appointed  them  to  the  pomum  amoris,  and  didinguifhed  thefe  from  the 
other  night  (hades. 

AGR:ON,  called  alfo  agriophyllon,  fignifies  the  peuceda- 

NUM'.  ' 

A.GRIOPHAGI,  a  name  anciently  given  to  thofe  who  fed  on 
wild  beads.  .  i  " 

AGRIORIGANUM,  in  botany,  wild  marjoram. 

AGRIOSELINUM,  wild  parsley. 

AGRI PALMA,  is  the  Latin  name  for  motherwort. 

AGRIPPA,  in  midwifery,  a  term  applied  to  children  brought  forth 
with  their  feet  foremoft.  According  to  Pliny,  they  were  called 
A  grippes,  on  account  of  their  being  agre  parti,  born  zvith  difficulty * 
others  think  thefe  births  had  that  name,  becaufe  Agrippa  the  Roman 
was  fo  born.  Infants  coming  with  their  feet  foremoit,  according  to 
Daventer,  is  one  of  the  mod  convenient,  and  fafe  ways  for  a  mature 
birth,  though  reckoned  preternatural.  See  the  article  Delivery. 

Agrippa  is  hkewife  the  name  of  an  unguent  deferibed  in  the 
Antidoiafum  Nicolai,  and  other  difpenlaiories. 

AGRIPPINI ANS,  in  ecclefiadical  hiflory,  a  fedl  of  chridians 
who  fird  introduced  and  defended  the  practice  of  re-baptizing :  they 
were  the  followers  of  Agrippinus,  biflaop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century. 

AGRIUM,  a  name  given,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  to  an  imp 
purer  fort  of  natrum. 

AGRIUMINA,  fignifies  onions,  or  leeks. 

AGROM,  a  difeafe  common  in  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  the  In¬ 
dies:  itconfids  in  the  tongue  chapping  and  cleaving  in  feveral  places, 
being  at  the  fame  time  very  rough,  and  fornetimes  covered  with  white 
fpots.  The  Indians  are  very  fearful  of  this  difeafe,  which  they  at¬ 
tribute  to  extreme  heat  of  the  domach.  They  chew  the  black- 
feeded  bafilica,  drink  fome  chalybeated  liquor,  or  the  juice  of  large 
mint,  as  a  remedy. 

AGROSTEMA,  in  botany,  a  didindl  genus  of  decandrions  plants, 
according  to  Linnaeus ;  but  comprehended  by  Tournefort  in  that  of 
Lychnis  ;  which  fee. 

AGROSTIS,  in  botany,  a  didin£i  genus  of  plants,  called  in  Eng¬ 
lifh  quick-grafs,  or  couch-grafs.  This  plant  is  laid  to  diflolve  (tones, 
efpecially  bilious  ones;  and  hence  to  cure  oxen  and  (heep  that  feed 
upon  it. 

AGROSTOGRAPHY,  among  naturalids,  implies  the  hidory, 
or  defeription  of  grades. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  aypcqi grafs,  and  y^ciQ. )oi,  to 
deferibe. 

Scheuchzer  has  publiffied  a  treatife  under  the  title  of  Agrojlographia, 
containing  an  accurate  defeription  of  about  four  hundred  fpecies  of 
grafs ;  yet  the  hidory  is  dill  incomplete. 

A-GROUND,  a  marine  term  to  exprefs  the  fituation  of  a  (hip, 
whofe  bottom,  or  any  part  of  it,  reds  upon  the  ground. 

AGRYPNIA,  among  phyficians,  implies  an  inaptitude  to,  or 
privation  of  deep ;  a  troublefome  fymptorn  of  feverifh  and  other  dis¬ 
orders. 

The  word  is  Greek,  uypvzvix,  and  compounded  of  a,  priv.  and 
wrv<3L,  deep. 

Agrypnia,  in  the  Greek  church,  implies  the  vigil  of  any  of  the 
greater  feftivals,  obferved  by  the  clergy  and  monks. 

AGUAGUIN,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  (hrub,  whofe  leaves  re- 
femble  thofe  of  our  lilac;  they  grow  alternately,  and  {land  on  foot 
dalks  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  is  greatly 
edeemed  for  it’s  balfamicand  vulnerary  qualities. 

AGUAPECACA,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird,  of  the  moor-hen 
kind.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  very  long-legged,  and  has  a  beak 
rcfembling  that  of  the  gallinaceous  bird. 

AGUARA-QUIYA,  in  botany,  common  night-ffiade. 

AGUARA-PONDA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  violet, 
which  grows  to  near  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  bears  a  great  re- 
’  femblance  to  the  viola  martia.  See  the  article  Violet. 

AGUE,  a  general  name  for  all  periodical  fevers,  which,  according 
to  the  different  times  of  the  return  of  the  feverifh  paroxifm,  or  fit, 

■  are  denominated  quotidian,  tertian,-  or  quartan  agues.  See  the  article 
Quotidian,  See. 

Agues  are  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  as 
their  more  immediate  caufc,  whether  that  be  occafioned  by  a  foggy 
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and  moift  air,  or  by  putrid  damps;  but  their  caufa  proxima  feemS  to 
be  an  actual  corruption  of  the  humours  cf  the  body. 

Dr.  P  ringle  thinks  the  beft  way  of  accounting  for  the  periodi¬ 
cal  returns,  is  upon  the  principle  of  putrefadfion.  The  heat  of  the 
body,  he  obferves,  varies  ‘little,  and  therefore  the  corruption  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  of  the  humours  muft  happen  in  a  determinate  time. 
If  we  fuppofe  that  in  the  paroxyfm  the  mere  corrupted  particles  of 
the  blood  do  not  all  pafs  off  through  the  fkin  with  the  fweat,  but 
that  fome  part  of  them  are  difeharged  with  the  bile;  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  coming  into  the  inteftines,  and  being  from  thence  taken  up 
by  the  ladteals,  and  carried  into  the  blood,  may  there  adt  as  a 
new  ferment,  and  occafion  a  return  of  the  fit.  Thus  the  corruption 
of  the  bile  may  be  the  effect  of  the  firft  fit,  and  the  caufe  of  thofe 
that  enfue. 

Dr.  Pringle  further  obferves,  that  though  all  moift  countries  are 
fubjedt  to  agues  of  fome  kind  or  other,  yet  if  the  moifture  is  pure, 
and  the  fummers  are  not  clofe  and  hot,  they  will  moftly  appear  in  a 
regular  tertian  ihape,  and  be  eafily  cured.  But  if  the  moifture  arifes 
from  long  ftagnating  water,  in  which  plants,  fifties,  and  infedts  die 
and  rot,  then  the  damps  being  of  a  putrid  nature,  not  only  occafion 
more  frequent,  but  more  dangerous  fevers,  which  oftener 'appear  in 
the  form  of  quotidians,  and  double  tertians,  than  that  of  ftngle  ones. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  thefe  fevers  t'ary  with  the  feafon:  for 
however  frequent,  violent,  or  dangerous  they  are  in  the  decline  of 
fummer,  or  beginning  of  Autumn,  when  the  putrefaction  is  higheft 
yet  before  winter  they  are  commonly  reduced  to  a  fmall  number, 
become  mild,  and  generally  affume  a  regular  tertian  form. 

Agues,  injudicioufly  managed,  terminate  in  cruel  and  incurable 
difeafes  ;  as  a  flow  and  hectic  fever,  a  fudden  l'welling  of  the  feet,  a 
dropfy,  tedematous  tumours,  the  jaundice,  fcorbutic  cachexy,  the 
dry  afthma,  the  hypochondriac  paffion,  and  in  infants,  a  fatal  epilepfy. 
Sydenham  obferves,  that  afwelling  of  the  abdomen  in  children,  and 
of  the  legs  in  adults,  denotes  a  folution  of  the  difeafe;  and  that  a 
pain  in  the  tonfils,  hoarfenefs,  hollow  eyes,  and  a  ghaftly  counte¬ 
nance,  portend  death. 

A  fpoonful  of  flour  ofbrimftonein  aglafs  of  mountain  wine,  is 
faid  to  be  a  fpeedy  and  effedtual  remedy  for  the  ague. 

The  cold  bath  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  laft  things  in  the  cure 
of  an  ague ,  but  this  is  not  to  be  ufed  in  winter,  nor  by  old  and 
weak  perfons.  Though  the  bark  be  the  moft  effectual  remedy  in 
this  diftemper,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  caufe  worfe  diforders. 

Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  after  all  other  things  have  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  a  removal  from  a  cold  air  to  warmer  has  performed  a  cure. 

Ague-ca/L,  a  name  commonly  given  to  a  hard  tumour  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the  falfe  ribs,  faid  to  be  the  effedt  of 
intermitting  fevers. 

Ague -tree,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  to  the  faffafras ,  on 
account  of  its  febrifuge  qualities. 

AGUGLIA,  fee  the  article  Obelisk. 

Aguglia  is  alfo  the  name  which  the  Italian  fifhermen  give  to 
the  acus  of  Oppian,  called  the  gar-fifo  by  the  Englifh. 

AGUILLANEUF,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancient  Franks  toexprefs 
rejoicing  on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year.  Its  origin  is  traced  from 
a  Druid  ceremony;  the  chief  prieft  diftributing  mifletoe,  after  bief- 
fing  it,  among  the  people,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  which  he 
proclaimed  by  crying  A  gui  la  neuf 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  French  a,  to;  gui,  mifleto;  and 
Van  neuf,  new  year. 

In  Picardy  the  cry  is  ftill  continued,  with  the  addition  of  Plantez , 
plantez ,  towifh  a  plentiful  year.  Children  in  Burgundy,  and  fome 
other  places,  ufe  the  fame  word  in  afkirig  a  new-year’s  gift. 

AGUILLES,  cotton  cloth,  manufactured  at  Aleppo, 

AGUL,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fmall  prickly  podded  fhrub, 
confidered  by  Linnteus  as  a  fpecies  of  tredyfarum,  its  leaves  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  the  knot-grafs;  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  reddifti  colour, 
fucceeded  by  red  hulks. 

AGURAH,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  filver  coin  ftruck 
by  the  Jews,  and  otherife  called  gerah  and  kejhita. 

AGUSADURA,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  fee  due  from  vaffals  to 
their  lord,  for  liberty  to  fharpen  their  plowing  tackle,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  be  done  without  paying  an  acknowledgment. 

AGUTI,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  American  quadruped  of  the  rat 
kind,  greatly  refembling  a  Guinea-pig  both  in  iize  and  ftiape.  The 
hairs  of  this  creature  are  rigid  and  gloffy,  of  a  mixed  colour  between 
red  and  brown,  with  more  or  lefs  black  ;  its  whilkers  refemble  thole 
of  a  rabbit,  but,  like  the  hog,  its  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower ; 
and  its  fuperior  lip  fplit  like  that  of  the  hare.  Its  tail  is  very  Ihort, 
its  eyes  prominent,  and  its  legs  almoft  naked.  It  has  fix  toes  with 
nails  on  its  hinder  feet,  whereas  its  fore  feet  have  only  four ;  its 
voice  altogether  refembles  the  grunting  of  a  hog.  When  tame,  it 
walks  on  its  hind  feet,  and  takes  every  thing  given  it  with  its  fore 
feet,  like  a  monkey.  This  animal  hides  itfelf  in  hollow  trees,  and 
feeds  on  their  roots,  for  which  reafon  it  it  feldom  very  fat,  though 
it  never  wants  food.  Thofe,  however,  that  are  near  the  plantations, 
live  upon  fruits,  manioc,  and  potatoes;  for  which  reafon.  they  are 
generally  fie(hy  and  well-tafted. 

Aguti-Treva,  a  plant  with  a  fruit  like  the  pomegranate. 

AGUTIGUEPA  obi  Brafilicnfibus,  the  name  given  by  feveral 
authors  to  the  arrow-root ;  alfo  a  fort  of  lily,  of  a  carnation  a«id 
flame  colour. 

AG  YET,  a  kind  of  obeli  Acs  which  the  ancients  confecrated  to 
Apollo,  and  placed  in  the  porches  of  their  houfes  for  fecurity; 
fome  affirm  them  to  be  alfo  facred  to  Bacchus,  as  protestor  of  the 
highways. 

AGYNIANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fedt  of  heretics  that  appeared 
in  the  feventh  century.  They  abftained  from  the  ufe  of  fielh  ;  and 
condemned  marriage  as  not  of  divine  inftitution,  but  introduced  by 
the  inftigation  of  the  devil. 
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AGYRT/E,  in  antiquity,  were  ftrolling  impoftors  who  travelled 
about  the  country  to  pick  up  money  by  telling  fortunes  at  rich  men’s 
doors ;  pretending  to  cure  difeafes,  &c.  by  charms,  facrifices,  and 
other  religious  myfteries  ;  in  a  phyfical  feme,  quacks,  mountebanks; 
The  word  is  derived  from  ayu^u  to  gather  together. 

AH-HA,  in  gardening.  See  the  article  Hah-HAH. 

AHALOTH,  an  Hebrew  name  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the 
aloes-vjoed. 

AHANIGER,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  the  fifn  called 
by  us  the  gar-ffo,  and  by  naturalifts  aqus  vulgaris. 

AHAVACAQUAHUITL,  the  name  of  the  Spanish  pear-tree. 

A-HEAD,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  further  onward  than  the  Ihip, 
or  at  any  diftar.ee  before  her,  lying  immediately  on  that  point  of  the 
compafs  to  which  her  ftem  is  directed.  It  is  uied  in  oppolition  to 
aflern ,  which  expreffes  the  fituation  of  any  object  behind  the  ftiip. 
See  article  Astern. 

AHICCYATLI,  an  American  ferpent,  nearly  refembling  the 
rattle- fnake.  The  former  is,  however,  fmaller  than  the  latter,  and 
wants  the  rattle  in  its  tail ;  but  its  poifon  is  at  leaft  as  delaterious 
as  any  yet  known. 

AHIUS,  Salt-/?3k*;  which  article  fee. 

AHMELLA,  or  Aemella,  in  botany,  a  plant  growing  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  of  which  three  fpecies  are  noted  by  botanifts. 
Two  are  the  verbifina  aemella  and  lavenia  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  bidens,  or  water-hemp-agrimony,  and  is  commended  in 
nephritic  diforders,  but  rarely  ufed. 

AHOV AI,  in  botany* a  genus  of  pentandrious  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  one  infundibuliform  or  funnel-fhaped  leaf;  and 
its  fruit,  which  in  fome  meafure  refembles  a  pear,  contains  a  trian¬ 
gular  kernel.  The  fruit  is  poifonous. 

A-HULL,  in  navigation,  fignifies  the  fituation  of  a  fhip,  when 
all  her  fails  are  furled,  by  reafon  of  the  violence  of  a  ftorm,  and  when 
having  lafhed  her  helm  to  the  lee-fide,  flic  lies  almoft  with  her  fide  to 
the  wind  and  fea,  her  head  being  a  little  inclined  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

AHUSAL,  in  medicine,  the  fulphur  of  arfenic. 

AJAXTIES,  in  antiquity,  were  feafts  celebrated  in  the  ifland  of 
Salamis,  and  at  Attica,  in  honour  of  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon. 

There  was  alfo  a  furious  kind  of  dance  among  the  Grecians, 
called  Ajax,  which  was  intended  to  reprefent  the  madnefs  of  that 
hero,  after  his  defeat  by  Ulyffes,  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  given  the 
preference,  in  his  conteft  for  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

AICHiMALOTARCHA.  See  the  article  ^Echmalotarcha 
for  an  explanation. 

AICUROUS,  a  fpecies  of  parrot.  See  the  article  PsitTACUS. 

AID,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  kind  of  affiftance  or  luc- 
cour  given  by  one  perfon  to  another. 

Aid,  or  Ayde,  in  law,  denotes  a  petition  made  in  court  for 
calling  in  help  from  another  perfon  who  has  intereft  in  land,  or 
other  thing  contefted.  This  is  called  aid  prier ,  which  not  only 
(Lengthens  the  party  that  prays  for  the  aid,  but  gives  the  other  per¬ 
fon  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  a  prejudice  that  might  otherwife 
accrue  to  his  own  right.  Thus  a  tenant  for  life  may  pray  aid  of  the 
perfon  in  reverfion;  and  a  city  or  borough,  that  holds  a  fee-farm  of 
the  king,  if  any  thing  be  demanded  of  them,  may  pray  for  aid  of 
the  king. 

Aide-de-camp,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  an  officer  employed 
to  receive  and  carry  the  orders  of  a  general. 

Aide-major,  an  officer  who  affifts  the  major.  Each  troop  of 
guards  has  but  one  major,  who  has  two  or  more  aide-majors  under 
him,  as  the  fervice  requires.  Each  regiment  of  foot  has  as  many 
aide-majors  as  it  contains  battalions.  Seethe  article  Adjutant. 

Aid,  auxilium,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  implies  a  fubfidy  paid 
by  vaffals  to  their  lord,  on  certain  occafions. 

Such  were  the  aid  of  relief,  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  lord  mefne, 
to  his  heir;  th  <t  aide  cheval,  or  capital  aid,  due  to  the  chief  lord  on 
feveral  occafions  ;  as  to  make  his  eldeft  fon  a  knight,  to  make  up  a 
portion  for  marrying  his  daughter;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Aids  feem  to  have  been  firft  eftablifhed  with  a  view  to  the  clients 
and  freedmen  of  ancient  Rome,  who  made  prefents  to  their  patron 
towards  his  daughter’s  fortune,  as  alfo  on  his  birth-day,  and  on  other 
folemri  occafions. 

In  Germany,  &c.  a  kind  of  feudal  aids,  under  the  title  of  collegia , 
are  ftill  levied. 

Aids,  in  matters  of  polity,  denote  any  extraordinary  taxes  ot 
impofitions  occafionally  levied  by  the  king  and  parliament,  towards 
fupporting  tbe  charges  of  government,  See. 

Aid,  royal,  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  land-tax. 

Aid,  in  theology,  the  aids  or  afuftances  of  divine  favour  offered 
to  man.  Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds;  viz.  aid  or  auxi¬ 
lium  fine  quo,  and  auxilium  quo.  I.  Auxilium  fine  quo,  is  that  where 
the  mind  is  at  liberty  either  to  ufe  or  refufe,  f’uch  as  refpecied  man 
in  theftate  of  innocence.  2.  Auxilium  quo,  as  it  refers  to  the  pre- 
fent  fallen  ftate  of  human  nature,  amounts,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Calvinifts  and  Janfenifts,  to  what  is  otherwife  called  efficacious 
grace,  which  furmounts  and  fubdues  the  will. 

Aids,  in  the  menage,  affiftences  which  fome  call  cheriftiings,  and 
ufed  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  corredtions;  fuch  are,  a  difereetufe  of 
the  bridle,  eavefon,  fpur,  poinfon,  rod.  Calf  of  the  leg,  voice,  and 
a  well-timed  motion  of  the  body.  The  inner  heel,  inner  rein,  occ. 
are  called  inner  aids ;  the  outer  heel,  outer  rein,  See.  outer  aids. 

Aides,  in  the  French  law,  a  duty  paid  on  all  goods  fold  and 
tranfported  either  out  of,  or  into  the  kingdom.  The  farm  of  the 
aides  is  now  united  to  that  of  the  gabellesj  and  other  impofts,  from 
which  it  was  formerlydiftindt.  . 

Aides,  court  of,  in  France,  is  a  fovereign  court,  for  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  matters  relative  to  taYes.  There  are  thirteen  courts  of 
aides  in  the  kingdom,  the  principal  ofewhich  is  at  Paris.  The  court 
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of  aides  of  a  province  is  fometimes  feparated  from  the  parliament  in  a 
province,  and  fixed  elfewhere,  as  at  Montpelier,  Montauban,  he. 

A1EREBA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fifh,  common  in 
the  weftern  ocean,  whofe  body  forms  a  regular  oval,  and  its  head 
is  placed  within  the  verge  of  the  thinner  part. 

AIES,  fignifies  potatoes. 

A1GEIROS,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  black  poplar. 
AIGHEN DALE,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  feven  quarts,  ufed 
in  Lancafhire. 

AIG1THALUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the  parus, 
or  titmoufe,  by  fome  old  authors. 

A1GLETTE,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Eaglet. 
AIGRETA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  gaza  giovane,  or  ardea 
alba  minor ,  the  fmall  white  heron ;  but  fome  authors  ufe.  the  name 
for  a  diftindt  fpecies  of  heron. 

AIGUA  marina.  See  the  article  Aqua  marina. 

AIGUISCE,  or  Eguisce,  in  heraldry,  implies  a  crofs  with  its 
four  ends  fharpened,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe 

angles.  .  • 

AILE,  or  Aiel,  in  law,  fignifies  a  writ,  which  lies  where  the 
grandfather,  or  great  grandfather,  called  befaille ,  was,  on  the  dav 
of  his  death,  feifed  of  lands  or  tenements  in  fee-fimple  ;  and  a  ftran- 
ger  abates ,  or  enters,  and  diffeifes  the  heir,  or  grand-child.  See 
the  article  Abate. 

AILERONS,  in  natural  hiftory,  little  wings,  denoting  two 
fmall  fhelly  fubftances,  like  parts  of  wings,  or  young  and  juft 
growing  wings,  fituated  at  the  root  of  larger  wings  in  two  winged 
flies. 

AILES  vitrees,  glafly  wings,  a  French  term,  ufed  by  naturahfts 
to  indicate  the  wings  of  a  clafs  of  iniedls,  apparently  of  a  middle 
nature,  between  the  fly  and  butterfly  kind,  and  are  on  that  account 
called  papilion  mouches  by  thefe  writers.  1  he  parts  of  their  wings, 
which  are  free  from  duft  or  feales,  look  glafly ;  whence  their  name. 
AIPIM1XIRA,  an  American  fifh,  called  alfo  Pudiano. 

AIR,  in  natural  philofophy.  See  its  nature,  properties,  effeifts, 
&c.  deferibed  in  the  feveral  articles  of  Aerology,  Atmosphere, 
and  Pneumatics. 

Air,  fixed ,  impregnation  of  water  with ,  and  with  Julphureous 
Air.  See  Mineral  waters. 

As  Dr.Prieftley,  by  improving  upon  the  experiments  and  in- 
veftigations  of  Boyle,  Hales,  Brownrigg,  Black,  Macbride,  Ca- 
vendifh,  and  others,  has  difeovered  many  fpecies  of  mV,  extracted 
by  various  procefles  from  different  kinds  of  fubftances,  we  there¬ 
fore  refer  our  readers,  for  more  ample  fatisfadtion,  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  mV,  to  his  curious  and  moft  invaluable  expe¬ 
riments  and  obfervations  on  different  kinds  of  air ,  in  three  volumes. 

Air,  circulatibn  of ,  in  rooms.  To  render  the  circulation  of  air 
fenfible,  let  the  air  of  a  room  be  heated  by  a  ftrong  fire,  whilft  the  air 
of  a  contiguous  room  is  cold  ;  then  let  the  door  between  thefe  two 
rooms  be  opened,  in  which  cafe,  the  hot  air  of  one  room  being 
lighter,  will  pafs  through  the  upper  part  of  the  opening  of  the  door 
into  the  cold  room  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  coid  air  of  the  other 
room  being  heavier,  will  pafs  into  the  former  room  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  opening  ;  accordingly  it  will  be  found,  that  ap¬ 
plying  a  lighted  candle  at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  opening  between  the  two  rooms,  a  ftrong  current  of  air 
will  appear  to  pafs  from  the  hot  into  the  cold  room,  near  the  top  ; 
a  contrary  current  of  air  will  appear  to  pafs  from  the  latter  into 
the  former  room,  near  the  knver  part  of  the  faid  opening;  whilft 
in  the  middle  there  is  little  or  no  motion  at  all,  as  may  be  clearly 
perceived  by  the  direction  of  the  flame  of  the  candle.  It  is  for  the 
lame  reafon,  that  when  the  fire  is  lighted  in  a  chimney,  a  ftrong 
current  of  air  is  occafioned  to  enter  the  room,  which  may  be  felt 
by  applying  the  hand  near  the  key-hole,  or  other  fuch  fmall  open¬ 
ings,  if  the  doors  and  windows  are  fhut;  for  the  air  over  the  fire 
being  heated,  becomes  lighter,  and  afeends  into  the  chimney,  con- 
fequently  other  colder  air  mull  fupply  its  place,  which  forces  its 
way  through  all  the  fmall  openings  it  can  find. 

Air,  in  medicine,  makes  one,  and  not  the  leaft  powerful,  of  the 
non-naturals;  as  upon  it  the  very  life  of  animals  depend. 

It  is  fuccptible  of  different  qualities;  hot,  moift,  cold,  dry,  fe- 
rene,  pure,  and  temperate.  It  is  fubjedl  to  variations;  more  or 
lefs  fudden,  and  to  be  mixed  with  impure,  corrupted,  contagious, 
metallic,  fulphureous  exhalations,  which  are  all  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  beft  quality  of  the  air  is  to  be  pure  and  fweet,  void 
of  all  bad  exhalations,  neither  too  hot,  cold,  dry,  or  moift. 

The  fudden  changes  of  the  air  are  inevitable  and  dangerous  ; 
whence  proceed  a  great  number  of  difeafes,  which  leign  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn,  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  Hofpitals, 
camps,  places  where  lead  is  melted,  and  earth  juft  thrown  up,  are 
generally  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  bad  exhalations.  Lighted 
charcoal,  in  a  dole  place,  fills  the  air  with  fulphureous  particles, 
which  are  unwholefome,  and  fometimes  kill  the  ftrongeft  perfons. 

Too  hot  an  air  difpofes  to  malignant  fevers;  if  it  be  without 
moifture,  it  produces  diary  and  putrid  fevers.  Agues  are  epidemic 
in  the  fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  hundreds  of  Ell'ex,  and  in  fome 
parts  ofKent,  on  account  of  the  vapours  which  weaken  the  fibres 
of  the  body,  and  obftrudl  the  pores  of  the  fkin;  befides,  a  cold  and 
moift  conftitution  of  the  air  produces  coughs,  di  ft  illations,  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

Hecftic  and  confumptive  people  are  in  great  danger,  both  in  very 
hot,  and  in  very  cold  weather.  When  the  paflage  through  the  pores 
pf  the  fkin  is  flopped  by  cold,  the  patient  is  cither  apt  to  fall  into 
a  loofenefs,  or  to  have  his  legs  fweiled,  and  theafthmatic  fymptoms 
increafed. 

Air,  innate ,  in  anatomy,  is  a  fine  aerial  fubftance,  which  fome 
anatomifts  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  in  the  labrynth  of  the  inner- ear, 
and  to  niinifter  to  the  due  conveyance  of  founds  to  the  fenfory. 


Air,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  denotes  the  manner  and  very 
life  of  action  ;  or,  it  is  that  which  expreffes  the  difpofition  of  the 
agent.  See  the  article  Action. 

Some  ufe  the  word  to  fignify  thegefture  or  attitude  of  a  figure. 
Air,  in  mufic,  implies  the  melody  proper  tor  fongs,  odes,  he. 
being  ufually  quick  and  lively. 

The  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the  fongs  themfelves,  called 
by  the  Romans,  err  a,  whence  the  word  in  this  acceptation  is 
derived. 

Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  airs  have  fome  affinity  with  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  ;  thus,  there  are  merry  airs,  doleful  airs,  warlike 
airs,  airs  difpofing  to  pity,  he.  and  hence  we  are  to  account  for 
the  great  influence  of  mufic.  But  the  fame  author  remarks,  that 
though  this  variety  of  airs  difpofes  the  mind  to  a  variety  of  paffions, 
conformable  to  them  ;  yet,  generally  fpeaking,  mufic  feeds  that  dif¬ 
pofition  ofthefpirit  which  it  finds. 

Air.,  in  mythology,  was  adored  by  the  heathens  under  the  names 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  the  former  reprefenting  the  fuperior  and  finer 
part  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  groffer  part. 
The  augurs  alfo  drew  prefages  from  the  clouds,  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  See. 

Airs,  in  the  menage,  fignify  the  artificial  motions  of  taught  or 
menaged  horfes  ;  fuch  as  the  demi -volt,  curvet,  capriole,  See. 

Some  extend  the  term  to  the  natnral  paces  of  ah^rfe,  as  walking, 
trotting,  galloping;  but  this  is  not  a  proper  application  of  the 
word,  and  is  accordingly  never  ufed  in  the  latter  fenfe  by  the  beft 
writers. 

AiK-balloons,  a  general  name  given  to  bags  of  any  light  fub¬ 
ftance,  filled  with  inflammable  air ,  or  other  permanently  elaftic 
fluid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  confiderably  lefs  than  that  of  common 
atmofpheric  air.  T  he  confequence  of  their  being  filled  in  'this 
manner  is,  that  if  they  are  of  any  confiderable  magnitude,  they 
afeend  in  the  air  to  an  amazing  height;  and  will  not  Only  afeend  in 
this  manner  by  themfelves,  but  carry  up  along  with  them  great 
weights,  and  continue  to  rife  til!  they  attain  an  height  in  which  the 
circumabient  air  is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves. 
In  this  fituation  they  will  either  float,  or  be  driven  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  or  current  of  air ,  in  which  they  are  expofed,  remain¬ 
ing  in  thefe  elevated  regions,  till  the  fluid  efcapes  by  the  burfting 
of  the  bags  from  the  fuperior  elafticity  of  the  fluid,  or  by  its  gradual 
evaporation  through  the  pores  of  the  envelope.  The  hiftory,  prin¬ 
ciples,  &c.' of  thofe  machines  are  minutely  deferibed  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Aerostation,  which  fee. 

Air-3/ adder,  a  vehicle  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  fifhes,  except 
thofe  of  the  cartilaginous  and  cetaceous  kinds.  It  is  vulgarly  called 
the  Jwim ,  or  fwimming-bladder. 

By  the  affi fiance  of  this  bladder,  which  is  always  more  or  lefe 
replete  with  air,  the  fifh  is  enabled  to  fuftain  its  body  at  any  depth. 
When  the  fifh  is  near  the  bottom,  the  great  weight  of  the  incum¬ 
bent  water  compreffes  its  body,  or  rather  the  inclofed  air-bladder , 
till  the  whole  fifh  becomes  equiponderant  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  In  the  middle  of  the  fluid,  where  the  preffure  is  lefs,  the 
air-bladder  expands;  thereby  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  fifh,  with¬ 
out  adding  any  thing  to  its  weight,  till  it  here  alfo  becomes  equi¬ 
ponderant  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water:  and  in  this  manner  the 
air-bladder  expands,  as  the  fifh  rifes  near  the  furface,  and  by  that 
means  fuftains  it  at  any  depth. 

There  is  however  no  doubt  but  fifhes  have  a  power  of  expanding 
and  comprefling  the  air-bladder ,  exclufive  of  the  weight  of  the 
water,  and  by  that  means,  of  rifing,  or  finking  at  pleafure. 

Some  fifties  have  only  a  Angle  air-bladder ;  fome  a  double  one; 
and  in  others  it  is  triple,  or  divided  into  three  cells.  Fifhes  which 
lie  grovelling  at  the  bottom,  have  no  air-bladders',  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  if  the  air-bladder  be  either  pricked,  or  burft,  in 
fifties  naturally  furnifhed  with  it,  they  immediately  fink  to  the 
bottom;  from  whence  they  can  never  rife  themfelves. 

AiK-gun,  a  pneumatic  machine  for  exploding  bullets,  See.  with 
great  violence.  Seethe  article  Windt^««. 

Air -jacket,  a  fort  of  jacket  made  of  leather,  in  which  are  feveral 
bags  or  bladders,  compofed  of  the  fame  materials,  communicating 
with  each  other.  Thefe  are  filled  with  air  through  a  leather  tube, 
having  a  brafs  ftop-cock  accurately  ground  at  the  extremity,  by 
which  means  the  air  blown  through  in  the  tube  is  confined  in  the 
bladders.  The  jacket  muff:  be  wet,  before  the  air  be  blown  into 
the  bags,  as  otherwife  it  will  immediately  efcape  through  the  pores 
of  the  leather.  By  the  help  of  thefe  bladders,  which  are  placed  near 
the  breaft,  the  perfon  is  fupported  in  the  water,  without  making  the 
efforts  ufed  in  fwimming. 

Air  -pipes,  an  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  out  of  ftiips,  or 
any  other  clofe  places,  by  means  of  fire.  Thefe  pipes  were  firft 
found  out  by  one  Mr.  Sutton,  a  brewer,  in  London;  and  from 
him  have  got  the  name  of  Sutton's  Air  pipes .  The  principle  on 
which  their  operation  depends  is  known  to  every  body,  being  indeed 
no  other  than  that  air  is  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fire  ;  and,  if  it 
has  not  accefs  from  the  places  moft  adjacent,  will  not  fail  to  come 
from  thofe  that  are  remote.  Thus,  in  a  common  furnace,  the 
air  enters  through  the  afh-hole;  but  if  this  is  ciofed  up,  and  a  hole 
made  in  the  fide  of  the  furnace,  the  air  will  rulh  in  with  great 
violence  through  that  hole.  If  a  tube  of  any  length  whatever,  is 
inferted  in  this  hole,  the  air  will  rufh  through  the  tube  into  the  fire, 
and  cf  confequence,  there  will  be  a  continued  circulation  of  air 
,  in  that  place,  where  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  laid.  Mr.  Sutton’s 
contrivance  then,  as  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Dr.  Mead,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  “As  in  every  (hip  of 
any  bulk,  there  is  already  provided  a  copper,  or  boiling  place,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  fize  of  the  vefiel  ;  it  is  propofed  to  clear  the  bad 
air,  by  means  of  the  fire  already  ufed  under  the  faid  copper,  or  boil¬ 
ing  places,  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  the  fhip.” 
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AiK-pump  a  machine  by  which  the  air  contained  in  a  proper 
vefl'el  may  be  exhaufted  or  drawn  out.  See  the  article  Pump. 

AiK-Jhafts,  among-  miners,  are  holes  made  from  the  open  air  to 
meet  the  adits,  and  fupply  them  with  frefh  air. 

Thefe  air-Jhafis,  when  the  adits  are  thirty  or  forty  fathoms  in 
length,  become  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  let  in  frefh  air, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  vent  to  the  damps  and  noxious  vapours. 

Am-t  breads,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the  long  fila¬ 
ments,  fo  frequently  ieen  in  autumn  floating  about  in  the  air. 

Thefe  threads  are  the  work  of  fpiders,  efpecially  of  that  fpecies 
called  the  long  legged  field-fpider ;  which,  having  mounted  to  the 
fummit  of  a  bufh  or  tree,  darts  from  its  tail  feveral  of  thefe  threads , 
till  one  is  produced  capable  of  fupporting  the  creature  in  the  air  j 
on  this  it  mounts  in  quell  of  prey,  and  frequently  rifes  to  a  very 
confiderable  height. 

Nor  does  the  fpider,  that  has  thus  raifed  itfelf,  defcend  always 
by  the  fame  thread ;  it  often  winds  that  up,  and  darts  out  another, 
more  or  lefs  long,  as  the  creature  intends  a  higher,  or  lower  flight. 
Seearticle  Threads. 

Air -trunk  is  a  contrivance  by  Dr.  Hales  to  prevent  the  ftao-- 
nation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  jails,  and  other  places  where  a  great 
number  of  people  are  crouded  together  in  a  fmall  fpace.  It  con- 
fifts  only  of  a  long  fquare  trunk,  open  at  both  ends  ;  one  of  which 
is  inferted  into  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  is  required 
to  be  kept  pure;  and  the  other  extends  a  good  way  beyond  the 
roof.  Through  this  trunk  a  continued  circulation  of  air  is  carried 
on :  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the  putrid  effluvia,  which  do  fo  much 
mifchief  when  collected,  being  much  lighter  than  the  pure  atmo- 
fphere,  arife  to  the  top  of  the  room  ;  and,  if  they  there  find  a  vent, 
will  continually  go  out  through  it.  Thefe  effluvia  arife  in  a  very 
confideiable  quantity,  being  calculated  by  the  late  Dr.  Keil  at  no 
lefs  than  39  ounces  from  one  man  in  24  hours. 

Thefe  trunks  were  firft  made  trial  of  by  Mr.  Yeoman,  over  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  where  they  were  nine  inches  wide  within ; 
and  over  the  Court  of  King’s-bench,  in  Weftminfter  hall,  where 
they  were  fix  inches  wide.  They  are  fometimes  made  wider,  and 
fometimes  narrower;  but  the  wider  they  are,  the  longer  they  ought 
to  be,  more  effectually  to  promote  the  afcent  of  the  vapour.  The 
reafon  why  vapours  of  this  kind  afcend  more  fwiftly  through  a  long 
trunk  than  a  fhort  one,  is,  that  the  preflure  of  fluids  is  always  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  depth,  without  regard  to  the  diameter  of  their 
balls,  or  the  vtflel  which  contains  them  ;  and  upon  this  principle, 
a  gallon  of  wa;er  may  be  made  to  fplit  a  ftrong  calk.  See  the  article 
Hydrostatics.  When  the  column  of  putrid  effluvia  is  Iona-  and 
narrow,  the  difference  between  rhe  column  of  atmofphere  preffing 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  trunk ,  and  that  which  prefies  on  the  lower 
end,  is  much  greater  than  if  the  column  of  putrid  effluvia  was  lhort 
and  wide,  and,  confequently,  the  afcent  is  much  fwifter.  One 
pan  of  a  fingle  pair  of  fcales,  which  was  two  inches  in  diameter, 
being  held  within  one  of  thefe  trunks  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons’ 
the  force  of  the  afeending  air  made  it  rife,  foasto  require  four 
grains  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  and  this  when  there  was  no  perfon 
in  the  houfe;  but  when  it  was  full,  no  lefs  than  12  grains  were 
requifite  to  reftore  the  equilibrium ;  which  clearly  (hews,  that  thefe 
trunks  muft  be  of  real  and  very  great  efficacy. 

Air -vejfels,  in  hydraulics,  a  name  given  to  thofe  metalline  cylin¬ 
ders,  which  are  placed  between  the  two  forcing  pumps  in  the 
improved  fire-engines. 

AiK-veJfels,  m  plants,  are  certain  vejfels,  or  duds  for  imbibing, 
or  conveying  air  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  plant.  See  the  article 

Air  and  Plant. 

AIRANI,  in  ecelefiaftical  hiftory,  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  who 
befides  the  common  tenets  of  that  fed,  denied  the  confubftantiality 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft  with  the  Father  and  Son. 

AIRING,  in  horfemanlhip,  implies  the  exercifing  a  horfe  in 
the  open  air  ;  a  praaice  that  cannot  be  too  much  commended,  being 
of  the  greateft  advantage  to  thofe  animals. 

AIRY,  or  Aery,  among  fportfinen,  implies  the  neftefahawk, 
or  eagle. 

Airy  triplicity ,  among  aftrologers,  denotes  the  three  figns, 
Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius.  See  the  article  Triplicity.° 

AISIAMENTA,  in  law,  the  fame  with  eafement.  See  the 
article  Easement. 

AJUBAT1PITA  Br afilienfium,  a  name  given  by  botanifts  to  a 
ftrub  bearing  fruit  like  an  almond ;  but  it  is  black,  and  contains 
much  oil. 

AJUGA,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  a  genus  of 
plants,  called  by  Tournefort  hugula.  See  the  article  Bugula. 

AJERUA-CATINGA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  nameofaBra- 
filian  parrot,  of  the  fizeofa  pullet,  of  a  very  fine  bright  green,  with 
a  white  lkinny  circle  about  them,  and  a  white  beak  and  legs. 

Ajuru-Curau,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  parrot  in  Brafil,  of  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  the  common  green  parrot,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  both  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 

Ajuru-Para,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fized  Brazilian  parrot,  its 
body  is  of  a  beautiful  green;  has  white  legs,  a  white  beak,  and 
round  its  eyes  a  white  fkinny  circle. 

AIU  S  Locutius ,  the  name  of  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans  ere<Eled 
an  altar. 

The  words  are  Latin,  and  fignifv,  tc  A  fpeaking  voice.” 

The  following  incident  gave  occafion  to  the  Romans  ere&ing  an 
altar  to  the  Aius  Locutius.  One  M.  Ceditius,  a  Plebeian,  acquainted 
the  tribunes,  that  in  walking  the  ftreets  by  night,  he  heard  a  voice 
over  the  temple  of  Vefta,  giving  the  Romans  notice  that  the  Gauls 
were  coming  againft  them.  This  intimation  was  however  ncyk  if ed  ; 
but  after  the  truth  was  confirmed  by  the  event,  Camillus  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  voice  to  be  a  new  deity,  and  erected  an  altar  unto  it  under 
the  name  of  Aius  Locutius . 
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AJ>  I  AGE,  or  Adjutage,  in  hydraulics,  part  of  the  ilopara- 
tusotan  artificial  fountain,  or  jet  d'eau;  being  a  fort  of  tube;  fitted 
to  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  veffel,  through  which  the  Watef  is 
to  be  played,  and  by  it  determined  into  this  or  that  fio-ure; 
i  he  word  is  formed  of  the  verb  ajouter,  to  adapt.*3 
t  is  chiefly  the  diverfity  in  the  ajutages,  that  makes  the  different 
mds  of  fountains.  And  hence,  by  having  feveral  ajutages  to  be  ap- 
phed  occafionally,  one  fountain  comes  to  have  the  eta  of  many 
JX°tte  iTires‘nt«  the  belt  kind  of  ajutages,  or  fpouts,'  for 

jets  deau  affirming  from  experiment,  that  an  even  policed  round 
hole  m  the  end  of  the  pipe,  gives  a  higher  jet  than  either  a  cylindric 
or  a  corneal  ajutage ;  of  which  yet  the  latter  is  better  V  Trait 
duMouvem.  des  Eaux,  part  4.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  18  r.  ’ 

1  lie  various  forts  of  ajutages ,  their  figure,  application,  &c. 
fee  under  Fountain.  i  5 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  medical  water,  is  volatile,  fulphuredus, 
powerfully  penetrating  and  rcfolvent ;  it  alfo  contains  a  portion  of 
iron.  Of  the  three  hot  European  waters  of  note,  viz,  that  of  Aix- 
la-Ooappelle,  Bourbon,  and  Bath,  the  firft  abounds  more  eminently 
with  fulphur,  whence  it  is  the  hotteft,  molt  naufeous,  and  purga¬ 
tive.  I  fie  Bath  is  the  leaft  poffefled  of  thefe  qualities. 

AIZOON,  in  botany,  an  aquatic  plant,  like  aloe.  It  is  taken 
notice  of  by  Lemery,  in  his  Hift.  de  Drogues:  fome  authors  call 
houleleek  by  this  name. 


AJCOND,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia,  who  takes  cognizance 
of  the  caufes  of  orphans  and  widows  ;  alfo  of  the  contracts,  and  other 
concerns  of  a  civil  nature. 


A  L,  a  particle  prefixed  to  Arabic  words,  to  give  them  a  more 
emphatical  fignification;  as  Al-koran,  Sec.  the  koran. 

ALA,  a  Latin  term,  fignifying  wing,  is  ufed  in  botany  irt 
various  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  hollow  between  the  italks 
of  a  plant  and  its  leaves;  and  fometimes  it  fignifies  the  two  fide 
petals  of  the  papilionaceous  flowers,  the  upper  petal  being  called  rhe 
vexillum,  and  the  lower  the  carina :  others  ufe  it  for  °the  flendfer 
membranaceous  parts  of  fome  feeds ;  and  others  again  for  the  mem¬ 
branaceous  expanfions  found  on  ftems  of  plants,  thence  called 
alated  or  winged  ftalks. 

Ala,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  which 
bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  wing,  fuch  as  alanaji,  or 
pinna n aft,  the  cartilages  joined  to  the  extremity  of  the  bones  of  the 
nofe,  and  which  form  its  lower  moveable  part ala  auris ,  or  pinna 
auris,  the  upper  part  of  the  external  ear;  the  lobis  of  the  liver, 
and  the  arm-pits  are  alfo  denominated  ales ;  but  thefe  laft  are  alfo 
called  axillae. 


Al^e,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  fignified  the  two  win^s  or 
extreme  parts  of  the  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

ALABADINIS  FS,  a  fedt  among  the  Mahometans,  anfwerinT 
to  free-thinkers  among  us. 

ALABARCHA,  a  kind  of  magiftrate  among  the  ancient  Jews 
of  Alexandria,  which  the  emperors  allowed  them  to  eleCt,  to  fuperin- 
tend  their  public  concerns,  and  decide  their  differences  and  difputes. 

^  ALABARDA,  the  name  of  a  fpear  ufed  by  the  Helvetians  and 
Germans  in  ancient  times. 

ALABARI,  lead. 

ALABASTER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  gbtius  of  foffils  refemblinv 
marble,  which  are  bright,  brittle,  and  do  not  give  fire  with  fteelj 
they  ferment  with  acids,  and  readily  calcine  with  heat.  There  are 
three  fpecies  ofalabafter:  1.  The  fnow-white  fhining  alabafter,  or 
lygdinum  of  the  ancients,  is  found  in  Taurus  in  pieces  large  enough 
to  make  difhes,  or  the  like.  It  cuts  very  freely,  and  is  capable^f 
a  very  fine  polilh.  2.  The  yellowifh  alabafter,  or  phengites  of  Pliny, 
is  found  in  Greece,  and  is  of  a  foft,  loofe,  open  texture,  pretty 
heavy,  and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  honey.  This  fpecies  has  like- 
wife  been  found  in  Germany,  France,  and  in  Derbyfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land.  3.  Variagated,  yellow,  and  reddifh  alabafter.  This  fpecies 
is  the  common  alabafter  of  the  ancients,  and  is  fofoft  that  it  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  remarkably  bright,  and  almotl  tranfparent; 
admits  of  a  fine  polilh,  and  confifts  of  large  angular  fparry  concre¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  proof  againft  water;  it  ferments  violently  with  aqua¬ 
fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale  yellow’.  The  ground  of  this  fpecies  is 
a  clear  pale  yellow,  refemoling  amber,  and  variagated  with  undu¬ 
lated  veins;  fome  of  which  are  pale  red,  others  whitilh,  and  others 
of  a  pale  brown.  It  was  formerly  brought  from  Egypt,  but  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

Alabasters  were  alfo  ufed  for  vafes,  wherein  odoriferous  oint¬ 
ments  were  anciently  put;  they  are  ftill  frequently  ufed  by  fratua- 
ries  for  fmall  ftatues,  vafes,  and  columns.  After  being  calcined  and 
mixed  with  water,  they  may  be  caft  in  any  mould,  like  plafter  of 
Paris. 

7  he  finenefs  andclearnefs  of  this  ftone  renders  it  in  fome  meafure 
tranfparent.  There  is  a  church  in  Florence  illuminated  with  ala¬ 
bafter  windows;  there  are. alfo  flabs  ofalabafter  near  fifteen  feet 
high,  each  of  which  forms  a  fingle  window’,  through  which  the 
light  is  conveyed,  inftead  of  panes  of  glafs. 

Authors  of  antiquity  fpeak  much  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  ala- 
hafer  as  a  dilcutient;  and  fome  recommend  it  as  a  fpecific  in  a 
dyfentery;  but  modern  phyficians  fcarce  allow  it  either  of  thefe 
characters ;  yet  a  preparation  of  it,  under  the  title  of  unguentuni 
alabafricum ,  preferibed  for  the  head-ach,  is  ftill  retained  in  fome 
difpenfatories. 

M.  Letapie  has  lately  eftablifhed,  at  the  baths  of  St.  Philip  in 
Tufcany,  a  new  manufacture  of  bajjo  relievo's ,  from  a  Angular 
fpecies  of  factitious  alabafer. 

Alabaster  is  likewile  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancients, 
for  a  liquid  meafure  containing  nine  ounces  of  oil,  and  ten  of  wine. 

ALABAS1  RA,  in  botany,  was  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  cup  of  flowers,  particularly  to  the  rofe  before  it  expanded. 

ALABAS- 
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ALABASTRITiE,  and  ALABASTRI  i  ES.  See  Alabas¬ 
ALAB  ASTRUM,  a  foffil.  See  the  article  Gypsum. 
ALACUOTH,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabian  phyficians  to  an 
infirmity  of  the  nerves,  by  which  a  perl'on  lets  go  his  faces  in  the 

aft  of  venery.  .  .... 

ALADINISTS,an  Arabian  feft,  anfwenng  to  our  free-thinkers. 

ALA1SSEE,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Humetty. 
ALALCOMENIUS,  in  the  ancient  chronology,  was  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  name  for  the  Athenian  month  Mematlerion ,  which  was  the 
Fourth  of  their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  beginning  of  October  in  our  calendar. 

ALAMANNICUM,  a  tribute  impofed  in  ancient  times  on  the 
people  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Angclus,  for  railing  the  fum  of  fix- 
teen  talents  of  gold,  to  be  paid  the  Alamanni ,  as  the  ft i pul ated  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  peace  with  them.  This  tax  was  alfo  levied  on  the  ec- 
clefiaftics. 

ALAMED,  in  chemiftry,  antimony.  . 

ALAMIRE,  among  muficians,  is  the  name  of  a  note  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  fcale  of  mufic.  See  the  article  Gamut. 

ALAMODALITy,  a  ftudious  endeavour  to  accomodate  one  s 
felf,  in  point  of  behaviour,  drefs,  converfation,  and  other  external 
a£fs,  to  the  reigning  tafte  of  cuftom,  from  a  motive  of  complaifance, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ill-breeding  or  iingularity. 

Al  amod  alit  Y,  of  writing,  denotes  an  endeavour  in  learned  men 
to  adapt  their  productions  to  the  genius  or  tafte  of  the  times,  both 
with  refpedt  to  the  choice  of  fubject,  and  manner  of  treating  it. 

ALAMODE,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  very  thin,  light, 
glofly,  black  filk,  chiefly  ufed  for  women  s  hoods  and  men  s  mourn¬ 
ing  fcarfs.  The  importation  of  thefe  fllks  is  regulated  by  feveral 
acfs  of  parliament. 

ALANA-Gieba,  the  yellowUh-white  tripoli. 

Alana-Terra,  Englifh  oker.  It  is  a  light  ftone,  of  a  light 
red  colour:  it’s  lightnefs  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  calcination 
by  fubterraneous  fires.  Goldfmiihs,  braziers,  and  lapidaries,  Whiten 
and  polifh  their  work  with  it. 

ALANFUTA,  in  Arabian  phyfic,  the  name  of  a  vein  betwixt 
the  chin  and  the  upper  lip,  formerly  opened  to  cure  a  fetid  breath. 

ALANORARIUS,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  fignified  a  keeper  or 
manager  of  fpaniels  or  fetting  dogs,  for  hunting,  hawking,  or 
other  fports. 

ALAPOULI,  a  fpecies  of  the  bilimbi:  mixed  with  muftard- 
feeds,  it  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  purge  and  vomit. 

ALAQTJECA,  a  ftone  found  in  little  polilhed  fragments  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  ufed  externally  to  flop  bleeding. 

ALA  RAF,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  the  partition  wall  that 
feparates  heaven  and  hell. 

This  wall  is  mentioned  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  koran,  which 
is  alfo  called  Alaraf. 

ALAR  BE  S,  a  name  given  to  thofe  Arabians  who  live  in  tents. 
ALARES,  are  by  fome  authors  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
militia,  or  foldiery,  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  others  apply  the 
term  to  the  Roman  cavalry,  becaufe  placed  in  the  two  wings,  or 
alee  of  the  army. 

ALARES.  mufcili ,  in  anatomy,  the  Latin  name  of  the  mufcles, 
generally  called  pterygoidei.  Seethe  article  Pterygoydeus. 

ALARIS,  vena,  the  inner  of  the  three  veins  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm:  this  is  attended  with  an  artery,  and  the  median  with  a  nerve; 
but  the  outer  one,  P.  -iTgineta  obferves  isfafe  for  bleeding. 

ALARM,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  either  the  apprehenlions  of 
being  fuddenly  attacked,  or  the  notice  thereof,  fignified  by  firing  a 
canon,  firelock,  or  the  like. 

Alarms,  falfe,  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  to  harrafs  or  fatigue 
the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  conftantly  under  arms.  Sometimes 
alfo  this  method  is  taken  to  try  the  vigilance  of  the  piquet  guard, 
and  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  cafe  of  real  danger. 

Alarm-M/,  that  rung  upon  any  fudden  emergency,  as  a  fire, 
mutiny,  or  the  appearance  of  an  enemy. 

Alarm-/^/?,  or  Alarm  -place,  the  ground  for  drawing  up  each 
regiment  in  cafe  of  an  alarm.  This  is  otherwife  called  the  rendez¬ 
vous. 

Alarm,  in  fencing,  properly  denotes  a  ftep  or  ftamp  made  on 
the  ground  with  the  advancing  foot,  and  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  an  appeal  or  challenge. 

Alarm,  or  Alarum,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  clock,  contrived 
for  awakening  people  at  a  certain  hour,  by  making  an  uncommon 
noife,  &c.  See  the  article  Weaver’s  Alarm. 

ALASCANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fedb  of  the  Antilutherans, 
who  denied  baptifm,  and  moreover  maintained,  that  the  words, 
This  is  ?ny  body,  ufed  in  the  facrament,  are  not  to  be  underftood  of 
the  bread,  but  of  the  whole  action  or  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper. 

ALASTROB,  in  alchemy,  lead:  but  fome  make  it  to  fignifycalx. 
ALATED  quadrupeds.  See  the  article  Quadrupeds. 
ALATED  /eaves,  in  botany,  thofe  compounded  of  feveral  pin¬ 
nated  ones.  See  the  article  Leaf. 

ALATERNUS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  diftindt  genus  of 
plants,  according  to  Tournefoot’s  fyftem  ;  but  the  rahmnus  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  the  articles  Privet  and  Buckthorn. 

ALAUDA,  in  ornithology,  the  Lark;  which  article  fee. 
Alauda,  in*ichthyology.  See  the  article  Blennius. 

ALAY,  fignifies,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  the  triumph;  a  ce¬ 
remony  which  accompanies  the  affembling  together  the  forces  of 
that  vaft  empire,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  It  confifts  of 
the  moft  infipid  buffoonery,  and  has  been  attended  with  ads  of  the 
moft  brutal  and  Blocking  barbarity. 

ALB,  or  Albe,  in  the  Roman  church  a  veftment  of  white  liunen, 
hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  anfwering  to  the  furplice  of  our 


clergy.  It  was  cuftomary  in  the  ancient  church  for  thofe  .newly 
baptized  to  wear  the  alb ,  or  white  garment ;  and  hence  the  Sunday 
after  Eafter,  was  called  Dominica  in  Albis,  on  account  of  the  albs 
worn  by  thofe  who  had  been  baptized  on  Eafter-day. 

Alb, a  Turkifh  coin.  Seethe  article  Asper. 

ALBA-firma,  or  Album,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  yearly 
rent,  payable  in  filver  money  to  the  chief  lord  of  a  hundred. 

Alba-terra,  among  alchemifts,  the  philofopher’s  ftone;  a 
compofition  of  fulphur  and  mercury. 

ALBADARA,  ia  anatomy,  an  Arabic  name  of  the  fefamoid  bone 
of  the  firft  joint  of  the  great  toe  ;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  final l  pea. 

ALBAHURIM,/£«r77  fexdecim  latcrum ,  a  figure  of  great  im¬ 
portance  with  aftrological  phyficians. 

ALBANENSES.  See  the  article  Albigenses. 

ALBANI,  in  antiquity,  a  college  of  the  Salii,  or  the  priefts  of 
Mars,  fo  called  from  Mount  Albanus,  the  place  of  their  refidence. 

Albani,  in  middle-age  writers,  fignifies  ftrangers  or  fo¬ 
reigners. 

ALBANUM,  in  chemiftry,  fait  of  urine. 

AL8ARA,  among  phyficians,  i  mixed  fpecies  of  malignant  itch, 
or  white  leprqfy  ;  it  alfo  fignifies  the  white  poplar. 

ALBARAZIN,a  kind  of  Spanifh  wool. 

ALBARDEQLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  bird  refembling  the  he¬ 
ron,  called  by  many  authors  the  fpoon-bill. 

ALBARII,  in  antiquity,  the  whiteners  of  earthen  veffels,  &c. 

ALBARIUM  opus,  in  ancient  building,  the  incruftation  or  co¬ 
vering  of  the  roofs  of  houfes,  with  white  plates  made  of  lime;  ■ 

ALB  ATI  equi ,  a  name  given  to  thofe  horfes-which  werediftin- 
guifhed  by  white  furniture  or  cloathing  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 

Albati,  a  fed  of  Chriftian  heretics,  who  flourished  in  1399, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  white  linnen  they  wore. 

ALBATROSSE,  a  large  fea-bird,  common  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  &c.  This  thievifh  creature  principally 
feeds  on  the  prey  which  the  booby  another  fea-bird,  provides  for  it’s 
own  fuftenance. 

ALBE,  a  (mail  piece  of  money  current  in  Germany,  worth  only 
a  French  fol,  and  feven  deniers. 

ALBELKN,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fifli  of  the  trout 
kind.  It  is  caught  in  the  German  lakes,  and  is  of  a  fine  filvery 
white.  It  is  alfo  called  albula,  and  nearly  refemb'es  the  ferra. 

ALBELLUS,  a  fpecies  ot  goofe,  in  the  Linnrean  fviftem. 

ALB  KOLA,  a  fpecies  of  duck.  See  the  article  Anas. 

ALBERNfJO,  a  kind  of  cambist  brought  from  the  Levant. 

ALBERTISTS,  a  fed  of  fcholaftics,  denominated  from  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  their  leader. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  during  the  adminiftration  of 
Albertus  duke  of  Aullria:  it  is  wotth  about  14s.  fterling. 

ALBESIA,  a  kind  of  fhi eld  worn  by  the  Albenfespan  ancient 
nation  of  the  Marfi. 

ALBICILLA,  a  name  given  by  fome  naturalifts  to  that  fpecies 
of  eagle  called  pygargus,  from  part  of  it’s  tail  being  white. 

ALBIGENSES,  a  fed  or  party  of  reformers,  about  Thouloufe 
and  Albigeois  in  Languedoc,  who  fprung  up  in  the  12th  century, 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  the  difeipline  and  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Their  firft  fettlement  was  in 
Italy,  whence  they  fent  out  colonies  into  almoft  all  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Europe. 

The  Albigen/es  were  taxed  by  the  Romanifts  with  abundance  of  he¬ 
terodox  opinions  ;  as,  for  inftance,  that  there  are  only  two  Gods,  the 
one  infinitely  good,  and  the  other  infinitely  evil ;  that  the  good  God 
made  the  invifible  world,  and  the  evil  one  that  which  we  live  in  ; 
that  they  denied  the  refurredion  of  the  body,  condemned  the  facra- 
ments  of  the  church,  and  believed  marriage  to  be  unlawful,  &c.  But 
thofe  charges  feem  to  be  a  part  of  thofe  pious  frauds  allowed  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  church,  which  efteems  it  a  kind  of  merit  to 
blacken  heretics,  and  thofe  whom  they  chufe  to  call  fo  ;  for  iEeneas 
Sylvius,  giving  an  account  of  this  fed,  fays,  that  they  had  a  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  piety  ;  that  they  lived  juftly  before  men,  and  believed  all 
the  articles  of  the  creed  ;  and  that  they  only  blafphemed  the  church, 
of  Rome  and  the  clergy  :  hinc  illee  laebryma  ! 

The  Albigenfes,  however,  grew  in  aftiort  time  fo  formidable,  that 
a  holy  league,  or  crufade,  was  agreed  upon  among  the  catholics,  and 
war  denounced  againft  them,  the  pope  himfelf  railing  the  firft  ftand- 
ard.  In  1229,3  peace  was  ftruck  up,  and  an  inquifition  eftablilhed 
at  Thouloufe,  from  which  time  the  Albigenfes  dwindled  by  little  and 
little,  till  the  times  of  the  Reformation  ;  when  fuch  of  them  as  were 
left  fell  in  with  the  Vaudois,  and  became  conformable  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Zuinglius,  and  the  difeipline  of  Geneva.  See  Wald^nses. 

ALBINI,  in  antiquity.  See  the  article  Albarium  opus. 

ALBIOECE,  a  name  applied  to  fome  of  the  fuperftitious  wor- 
fhippers  of  Apollo. 

ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain. 

ALBIREO,  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation 
Cygnus. 


ornament,  anciently  worn  by  the  Jiamen  dialis. 

ALBORAK,  among  Mahometan  writers,  thebeaft  on  which 
prophet  is  faid  to  have  code  in  his  journey  to  heaven. 

ALBORO,  in  zoology,  a  fmall  fifti  caught  in  the  Mediterrane 
otherwife  called  the  erytbrinus. 

ALBUCA,  in  botany,  a  diftindl  genus,  belonging  to  the  clafs 
hexandria  monogynia ,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

ALBUCCJS,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  white  afphodel. 

ALBUGINEA  tunica,  in  anatomy,  the  third,  or  innermoft  c 
of  the  tefticles,  fo  called  from  it’s  whitenefs. 

Albuginea  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  coats  of  the  t 
called  Adnata;  which  article  fee. 


ALBUGO, 
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ALBUGO,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  diftemper  of  the  eye> 
caufed  by  a  white,  dqnl'e,  and  opaque  fpot,  growing  on  the  tunica 
cornea. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  albus,  white. 

This  is  a  troublefome  difeafe,  which  is  more  or  lefs  offenfive  to 
the  fight,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  portion  of  the  tranfparent 
part  of  the  cornea  affedfod  by  it :  for  fometimes  it  fixes  on  the  exte¬ 
rior  furface  only  of  this  membrane,  fometimes  on  the  interior,  and 
fometimes  it  runs  more  or  lefs  deep  into  it. 

It  is  moft  commonly  the  confequence  of  inflammations,  by  the 
extravafatiun  of  humours  between  the  membranes  of  this  tunicle, 
and  particularly  in  the  ftnall-pox,  by  the  fuppuration  of  puftuies 
upon  this  part. 

“  I  have,”  (fays  the  learned  Dr.  Mead)  “  made  ufe  of  two  me¬ 
thods  of  cure  for  this  diforder  of  the  fight  ;  the  one  in  the  outward 
fort,  the  other  in  the  inward.  In  the  former  cafe  I  ordered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powder: 

“  Take  of  common  glafs  any  quantity;  pound  it  in  a  mortar  to 
a  very  fine  powder ;  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  white  fugar- 
candy,  and  levigate  the  mixture  on  a  marble  with  great  labour,  till 
it  becomes  quite  impalpable. 

“  A  little  of  this  powder  put  into  the  eye  with  a  quill  every  day, 
gradually  abllerges  and  wears  off  the  fpot  by  its  inciding  quality. 
Tne  other  method  above-mentioned  of  removing  this  (peck  is,  to 
'order  a  dexterous  furgeon  to  pare  it  cautioufly  every  day  with  a 
knife;  for  this  tunicle  is  compofed  of  feveral  lamellae  one  over 
another,  and  has  thicknefs  enough  to  bear  paring  off  fume  of  its 
parts.  I  have  feen  feveral  inftances  of  cures  by  the  eye-powder, 
but  the  paring  of  the  coat  has  not  fucceeded  wfih  me  above  once  or 
twice.  However,  it  is  better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none.” 
Mead’s  Monita  iff  Pracepta. 

ALBULA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  of  the  trout  kind, 
having  no  teeth. 

Albula  lndica,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fifli,  called  in  Holland  the 
WiT-fifh ;  it  refemb’.es  a  herring,  and  is  taken  about  the  ftiores  of 
the  Eaft-Indies. 

Albula  nobilis ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  truttaceous  fifties,  caught 
in  great  numbers  in  the  lakes  of  Germany,  and  other  places. 

Albula,  an  appellation  given  by  naturalifts  to  mineral  waters 
of  the  aluminous  kind;  they  are  of  ufe  in  wounds,  and  have  an 
aftringent  quality. 

ALBUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  table,  or  regifter,  wherein  the 
names  of  certain  magiftrates,  men  of  letters,  public  tranfodfions 
&c.  were  entered.  The  famous  Algernon  Sydney,  when  in  Den¬ 
mark,  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  with  their 
album ,  wherein  he  wrote  thefo  words : 

• - Manus  bese ,  inimica  tyrannis, 

Enfe  petit  placidam  jub  libertate  quietem. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  high- prieft  entered  the  chief  occurrences 
of  each  year  into  an  album,  or  table,  which  was  hung  up  in  his 
houfe  for  the  public  ufe. 

Album,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  white  of  an  egg.  See  Albumen. 

Album,  a  name  given  by  alchymifts  to  a  tindlure  which  they 
pretend  will  tranfmute  metals.  1 

Album,  in  Pharmacy,  a  title  or  epithet  applied  to  divers  com¬ 
pound  medicines,  e.  gr.  unguentum  album  cum  camphora,  See. 

Album  Gracum,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  white  dung  of 
dogs,  faid  to  be  good  for  inflammations  of  the  throat,  See.  but  is 
little  regarded  at  prefent. 

Album  nigrum ,  a  term  ufed  by  medical  writers  for  mice  dun°-; 
called  alfo  mufeerda  by  fome.  &  ’ 

Album  oculi,  albugo ,  the  white  of  the  eye ;  among  naturalifts, 
it  denotes  the  tunica  adnata. 

ALBUMEN,  a  medical  term  for  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  is 
ufed  in  collyriums,  on  account  of  its  cooling  and  agglutinating 
quality  ;  and  is  often  an  ingredient  in  ointments  for  burns? 

ALBURN,  or  Auburn,  the  English  name  for  a  fort  of  com¬ 
pound  colour,  formed  by  mixing  red  and  white. 

ALBUR.NUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  frefti  water  fiih,  called 
by  the  Englifti,  the  bleak.  It  is  moft  in  feafon  in  September. 

Alburnus  lacujlris ,  a  name  improperly  given  by  Gefner  and 
others  to  the  bailer  us  of  the  ancients,  or  the  modern  puller  us  or  pleyjla. 

ALBUS  pifeis,  the  white  fiih,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  blue  chub,  or  jentling.  Salvian  has  called  the  capito  lacujlris 
by  this  name.  .  J 

ALCA,  or  Alka,  a  bird  of  the  diver  kind.  See  Alka. 

ALCAHES  f ,  or  Alkahest,  which  fee. 

_  ALCAICS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  denomination  given  to  feveral 
kinds  of  verfe,  from  Alcaeus  their  inventor. 

The  firft  kind  confifts  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  fpondee,  or  iambic ;  an 
iambic ;  a  long  fyllable ;  a  dadyl ;  another  dactyl :  foch  is  the  ’fol¬ 
lowing  verfe  of  Horace: 

Omnes  |  eo  j  dem  cogimur ,  |  omnium 

Verja  J  tur  ur  j  nd  |  ferius  J  ocyus  J 

Sors  exitura. 

The  fecond  kind  confifts  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees :  as 

Exili  |  um  impofi  j  tura  J  cymba.  . 

Befides  thefe  two,  which  are  called  dadtylic  Alcaics,  there  is 
another  {tiled  limply  Alcaic ;  confifting  of  an  epitrite ;  a  co’riambus  • 
another  coriambus;  and  a  bacchius:  the  followino-  is  of  this’ 
lpecies :  y  ° 

Cur  timet  jla  j  vum  Tiberim  tangera ,  cur  J  olivum  ? 

Alcaic  ode,  a  kind  of  manly  ode,  compofed  of  feveral  ftrophes 
each  confiftmg  °f  fourverfes;  the  two  firft  of  which  are  always’ 
Alcaics  of  the  firft  kind';  the  third  verfe  is  a  diameter  hypercatalec- 
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tic,  or  confifting  of  four  feet  and  a  long  fyllable;  and  the. fourth 
verfe  is  an  A. calc  of  the  fecond  kind.  The  following  ftrophe  is  of 
this  fpecies,  which  Horace  calls  min  ices  Alceei  camena. 

Non  ptffidentem  multa  vocaveris 

Rcdli  beatum:  rettius  occupat 

Nomen  beati ,  qui  deorurn 

Muneribus  J'apienter  uti.  Sic.  Hor. 

Alcaid,  Alcayde,  or  Alcalde,  among  the  Spaniards  and 
rortuguefe,  is  a  mag.ftrate,  or  officer  ofjuftice,  anfwerino ■  nearly 
to  ou!  juftice  of  peace.  The  a/caul  is  properly  a  Moorifh°officer, 
where  he  is  inverted  with  fopremd  jurifdidion,  botn  in  civil  and 
criminal  cafes. 

ALCAL1,  Alkali  or  Alkaly,  a  general  appellation  given 
by  phyficians  and  chemifts,  to  all  fobftances  which  onbein*  mixed 
with  acids,  excite  an  effervefcence.  See  this  article. 

ALCALIZATION,  impregnating  a  liquor  with  alkaline  fait, 
bee  this  article  fpelt  with  a  k,  as  (pelt  laft. 

.  ALCANNA,  a  cofme'ic  powder,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Egyptian  privet,  in  which  the  people  in  Cairo  drive  a  confider- 
able  trade.  It  gives  a  yellow  colour  when  fteeped  in  common 
water;  and  a  red  one  when  infufed  in  vinegar  or  alum-water. 

I  hey  alfo  extradi  an  oil  of  a  very  agreeable  odour  from  the  berries 
of  the  alcanna,  and  ufe  it  in  medicine. 

Alcanna  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  fome  to  Ifinglafs  and 
the  anebufa. 

ALCANTARA,  knights  of,  an  ancient  military  order  of  Spain. 
I  he  knights  of  this  order  make  a  very  confiderable  figure  in  the 
h‘ n°ry  ?■ the  Spaiu(h  exPeditions  againft  the  Moors.  Thefe  knights 
pofiefs  thirty- feven  commanderies:  they  make  the  fame  vows  as  th  >fe 
of  Calatrava,  and  are  only  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  the  crofs  fieur 
delis,  which  they  bear  over  a  large  white  cloak,  being  of  a  green 
colour.  °  a 

^CCL,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  the  elk  ;  which  fee. 
Al,EEA,  in  botany,  vervain  mallow.  It  is  a  medicinal  herb, 
wiofe  virtues  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  mallow,  but  m 
lefs  degree.  Diofcorides  mentions  the  root,  drank  with  wine  or 
water,  as  a  remedy  againft  dyfenteries  and  ruptures.  This  herb  is 
ufed  as  an  emollient,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  plaifters.  Mr.  Iourne- 
rort  enumerates  twenty  fpecies  of  it. 

Alcea  veftcaria,  the  bladder  alcea ;  a  fpecies  of  keimia  alfo  bears 
this  name. 

ALCEDO  Doe  alls,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  red  fparrow. 
Alcedo,  the  king’s  fifher,  called  alfo  ifpida,  halcyon,  &c.  In 
Enina  their  nefts  were  formerly  eaten  as  dainties.  It  is  faid  to 
make  its  neft  in  thefea,  and  then  it  is  a  fign  of  fair  weather,  whence 
the  expreffion  halcyon  days,  i.  e.  calm  and  peaceable  times. 

.LCEDO  is  alfo  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  piece  elais,  comprehend¬ 
ing  fifteen  fpecies. 

HA  I  A,  in  zoology,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  tetrao. 
A^CdEMISl  ,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  or  pradlifes  Alchemy. 
ocs  the  articles  Alchemy,  end  Chemistry. 

ALCHEMY,  or  Aichym  y,  the  foblimer  or  ifiore  abftrufe  parts 
01  chemiltry,  employed  in  the  more  myfterious  refearches  of  the  art ; 
°‘ ftiat  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  tranfi nutation  of  metals. 

1  he  following  are  the  principal  objedts  or  ends  purified  by  alchemy: 

1.  1  he  making  of  gold,  which  is  attempted  three  difteren*  ways  ; 
viz.  by  fepanmon,  by  maturation,  and  by  tranfmutation  ;  which  laft 
is  to  be  effected  hymens  of  what  they  call  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 

2.  An  umverfal  medicine,  or  panacea,  adapted  to  all  difeafes.  See 
Elixir.  3.  An  umverfal  diffolvent,  or  alcahejl.  4.  An  u.niverfal 
erment;  ora  matter,  which,  being  applied  to  any  feed,  (hall  m- 

creute  its  fecundity  to  infinity :  for  example,  if  it  be  applied  to  o-()|d, 
it  ihafi  change  the  gold  into  the  philofopher’s  ftone  of  gold  :  if  to  (fi¬ 
ver,  into  the  philofopher’s  ftone  of  fil-ver,  i.  e.  into  a^matter  which 
tranimutes  every  thing  into  filver  ;  and  if  to  a  tree,  the  refult  is,  the 
philofopher’s  ftone  of  the  tree,  which  tranfmutes  every  thing  to  which 
it  is  applied,  into  trees.  See  Dr.  Lewis's  Gommerc.  Philojbph.  Tech, 
p.  199.  0  jcq.  alfo,  Hijlory  of  Alchemy  and  its  principles,  Sec. 

The  artifices  and  impoftures  ofalchemifts  have  been  fuilv  expofed 
by  Rircher,  who  was  inftrudfod  in  all  the  artifices  and  impoftures 
of  chemiltry.  An  alchemift  puts  into  a  crucible  the  matter  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  gold;  this  he  fets  on  the  fire,  blows  it,  ft.rs 
it  with  rods  ;  and  after  divers  operations,  gold  is  found  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  crucible,  mftead  of  the  matter  put  in:  this  there  are  a 
thou  and  ways  of  effecting,  without  any  tranfmutation. 

Alchemy  is  very  properly  diftinguifhed  by  Mr.  Harris  from'che- 
m.ftry;  he  defines  the  former  to  be  ars  [me  arte,  cuius  principium 
ejt  mentin,  et  fims  mendtc are.  The  ruin  which  has  attended  this 
deluiion,  has  occafioned  feveral  ftates  to  make  fevere  laws  againft 
prete"CjS  .to  alchfmy.  The  Romans  formerly  banifhed  all  foch  as 
profeiied  it;  and  the  facred  canons  likewife  dire&ed  the  thunder  of 
their  cenfure  againft  it.  We  have  had  as  fevere  laws  againft  alchemy 
and  multiplying  of  metals,  as  againft  coining  itfelf.  The  Bibliotheca 
hymica  uve  Catalogus  Librorum  Philofophorum  Hermeticorum, 

Par.  1654,  i2mo.  contains  an  account  of  about  4000  writers  on 
alchemy. 

Alchemy  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  chemi/lry,  though  in  a  lefs 
proper  fenfe.  See  the  article  Chemistry.  S 

ALCHIAJELECH,  the  Egyptian  melilot.  Raii  Hift, 

Lady’s  mantle  and  Lion’s  foot-,  which  fee. 
ALLH1  1  RAN,  among  alchemifts,  denotes  oil  of  juniper- 
hqu.d  pitch,  and  arfenic  prepared  by  ablution:  it  is  alfo  the  name 
of  a  dentifrice  of  Meffue  s. 

A  .^«(>L“A,  a  kind  of  food,  Confifting  offlefliymeat  pickled. 
dn?  t  P0t7d  5  ln  ufe  amonS  the  weftern  Moors. 

•  A  u  1  l  •  °r  Alcibiad™,  in  i:,otany,  an  epithet  fometimes 

given  by  the  ancients  to  a  kind  of  echium  or  viper’s  buglofs.  See. 

u  ALCIS 
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ALCIS,  in  mythology,  the  name  under  which  Minerva  was 
worfhipped  by  the  Macedonians. 

ALCMANIAN,  ift  ancienc  lyric  poetry,  a  fpecies  of  verie 
confifting  of  two  da&yls  and  two  trochees.  The  following  is  of 
this  kind ; 

Virgin!  J  bus  pue  J  rifque  J  canton 

ALCOA  arbor ,  the  name  of  a  tree  found  in  St.  Helena,  the 
wood  of  which  refembles  ebony ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  genus 

it  belongs.  , 

ALCOHOL,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  fpintof  wine  rettihed  by 

repeated  diftillations,  till  it  has  acquired  the  utmoft  fubtilty  and 
perfection  of  which  it  is  Capable.  It  is  the  lighted  fluid  next  to  air, 
perfectly  tranfparent,  very  thin,  molt  Ample,  totally  inflammable, 
without  producing  any  fmoke,  or  diffufing  any  difagreeable  fmell 
whilft  it  is  burning,  is  exceedingly  volatile,  without  leaving  any 
faeces:  abfolutely  immutable  in  d  i  ft  illation ;  extremely-  expanfible 
by  heat;  very  eafily  difpofed  to  ebullition  by  fire;  of  a  very  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  of  a  particular  grateful  tafte. 

All  the  humours  of  the  human  body  We  are  acquainted  with,  it  co¬ 
agulates  in  an  inftant,  except  the  pufe  water  and  urine,  whilft  it 
hardens  all  the  folid  parts,  and  thus  preferves  both  from  putrefac¬ 
tion,  or  fpontaneous  colliquation  ;  it  preferves  the  bodies  of  infeCts, 
fifh,  birds,  and  other  animals  that  are  put  into  it,  from  putrefaClion, 
or  alteration,  for  ages*  if  clofely  flopped :  with  water,  vinegar,  or 
Any  acid  liquors,  oils,  and  pure  volatile  alkaline  falts,  it  fuffers 
itfelf  to  be  mixed,  and  that  nearly  with  an  equal  mixture;  and 
gummy  and  refinous  fubftances  it  diffolves.  So  that  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  fluid  produced  either  by  nature,  or  the  art  of  che¬ 
miftry,  that  is  capable  of  being  united  with  more  bodies,  than  alco¬ 
hol.  But  in  a  particular  manner,  it  proves  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
the  fpiritus  reCtor  of  vegetables,  which,  by  uniting  with  it,  may  be 
extracted  from  its  proper  body,  retained  and  applied  to  medicinal 
and  other  ufes.  The  great  matters  of  chemiftry,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  Adepts,  are  fuppofed,  in  their  defcription  of  the  artificial 
preparation  of  this  perfeCt  alcohol ,  to  have  fhadoWed  out  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 

Alcohol ,  by  its  fmell,  tafte,  and  vapour,  wonderfully  quickens, 
gratefully  affeCts  and  invigorates  the  animal,  natural,  and  vital 
fpirits,  nerves,  and  brain  of  the  human  body. 

The  principal  marks,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  diftinguifh 
Whether  our  alcohol  be  pure,  or  not,  are  thefe :  i.  If  the  fuppofed 
alcohol  contains  any  oil  diffolved  in  it,  and  fo  equally  diftributed 
through  it,  that  it  is  no  way  perceptible  than  upon  the  pouring  of 
water  into  it,  the  mixture  will  grow  white,  and  the  oil  will  feparate 
from  the  alcohol.  2.  If  any  thing  of  an  acid  lies  concealed  in  alco¬ 
hol ,  a  little  of  it  mixed  with  the  alkaline  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  will 
difcover  the  acid  by  an  effervefcence,  for  otherwife  there  would 
be  only  a  fingle  coagulation.  3.  If  there  be  any  thing  of  an  alkali 
intermixed,  it  will  appear  by  the  effervefcence  excited  by  the  affu- 
fionof  an  acid.  Other  falts  are  feldom  found  in  it.  4.  In  order  to 
difcover  whether  there  be  any  water  intermixed  with  it,  take  a  che¬ 
mical  vial  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  the  bulb  of  which  will  hold 
four  or  fix  ounces  of  alcohol :  fill  this  two  thirds  full  with  the  alco¬ 
hol  you  intend  to  examine,  into  which  throw  a  dram  of  the  pureft 
and  dried  fait  of  tartar,  coming  very  hot  out  of  the  fire;  then  mix 
them  by  fhaking  them  together,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire  till  the 
alcohol  be  juft  ready  to  boil.  Being  thus  fhaken  and  heated,  if  the 
fait  of  tartar  remain  perfectly  dry,  we  are  fure  that  there  is  no  water 
in  this  alcohol. 

Internally  ufed,  alcohol  is  highly  deftruCtive  to  the  animal  frame, 
as  among  other  inconveniences,  it  dries  and  contracts  the  nerves,  and 
coagulates  the  juices.  Alcohol ,  however,  and  fermented  fpirits  in 
general,  are  of  good  fervice  externally  applied,  in  many  cafes.  Pure 
alcohol  is  efteemed  the  beft  of  ftyptics. 

Alcohol  fometimes  fignifies  an  impalpable  powder,  which  the 
caftern  ladies  ufeas  a  kind  of  paint  for  their  faces,  or  otherwife,  as 
an  improvement  to  their  complexions. 

Alcohol  martis ,  filings  offteel  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der,  by  turning  it  into  ruft  with  urine,  then  levigating  it,  and  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  that  is,  about  a  gallon  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  filings.  Mufgrave  has  a  great  opinion  of  this 
preparation,  as  a  remedy  to  bring  back  the  gout  from  the  nobler 
parts  to  the  joints. 

_  ALCOHOLIZATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  rectification  of  a 
vinous  fpirit:  it  is  otherwife  called  alcoolization ;  and  Is  alfo  ufed 
for  pulverization. 

ALGOL  A,  in  alchemy ,  fignifies,  according  to  Paracelfus,  the 
tartar  or  excrement  of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as  fand.  mucilage 
or  otherwife.  0  ’ 

ALGOR,  in  aftronomy,  an  Arabic  word,  fignifying  a  fmall 

ftar,  adjoining  to  the  large  bright  one  in  the  fail  of  ursa  major. _ 

“  Thou  canft  fee  Alcor,  and  yet  not  fee  the  full  moon,”  is  an  Ara¬ 
bian  proverb,  applied  to  one  who  pretends  to  fee  fmall  things,  but 
overlooks  much  greater. 

ALCORAN,  or  Al-koran,  the  fcripture,  or  bible,  of  the 
Mahometans ;  containing  the  revelations,  doCfrines,  and  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  pretended  prophet  Mahomet. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Arabic  particle  a/,  and  coran ,  or 
horan ,  derived  from  the  verb  caraa ,  or  karaa ,  to  read ;  the  true 
fenfe  therefore  of  the  word  is,  the  readings  or  that  which  ought  to 
be  read.  0 

The  alcoran  is  divided  into  114  large  portions,  of  very  unequal 
length,  which  we  call  chapters,  but  the  Arabians  fowar ,  which 
properly  fignifies  a  row,  or  feries.  Thefe  chapters,  in  the  manu- 
fcript  copies,  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  their  numerical  order,  but 
by  particular  titles,  which  are  fometimes  taken  from  fome  principal 
matter  treated  of,  but  generally  from  the  firft  word  of  note  that 
occurs. 
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Every  chapter  (alfo  called  alcoran ,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe)  is 
fubdivided  into  fmaller  portions,  which  we  ufually  call  verfes, 
but  the  Arabians  aiaty  which  fignifies  figris  or  wonders  ;  fuch 
are  the  fecrets  of  God,  his  attributes,  works,  See.  delivered  in  thofe 
verfes. 

The  alcoran  is  tiniverfally  allowed  to  be  written  in  the  pureft 
and  moft  elegant  language,  and  to  be  the  ftandard  of  the  Arabic 
tongue.  The  ftile  is,  in  general,  beautiful  and  fluent*  efpecially 
where  it  imitates  the  prophetic  manner,  and  fcripture  phrafes.  It 
isconcife  and  often  obfeure,  adorned  with  bold  figures  after  the 
eaftern  manner,  enlivened  with  florid  and  fententious  expfefiions, 
and  in  many  places,  efpecially  where  the  majefty  and  attributes  bf 
God  are  defcribed,  fublirhe  and  magnificent. 

The  general  defign  of  the  alcoran  was,  to  unite  the  profeffors  bf 
the  three  different  religiohs  then  followed  in  the  populous  country 
of  Arabia,  who*  for  the  moft  part,  lived  promifcuoiifly,  and  wan¬ 
dered  without  guides,  the  far  greater  number  being  Pagans*  and 
the  reft  Jews  and  Chriftians.  In  order  to  perform  this,  Mahomet 
pretended  to  be  the  ambaffador  of  God,  who,  after  the  repeated  ad¬ 
monitions,  promifes,  and  threatening?  of  former  ages,  had  fent  him 
to  eftablifh  the  true  religion  upon  earth  by  force  of  arms,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  chief  pontiff  in  fpiritual,  and  fupreme  prince  in  tem¬ 
poral  affairs* 

The  great  do£tririe  of  the  alcoran  is  the  unity  of  God ;  and  to 
reftore  that  fundamental  principle  of  trite  religion,  Mahomet  pre¬ 
tended  was  the  chief  end  of  his  miflion.  But  there  are  many  occa- 
fiional  paffages  in  it  relating  to  particular  emergencies ;  for  when¬ 
ever  any  thing  happened  to  perplex  the  falfe  prophet,  he  always  had 
recourfe  to  a  new  revelation :  and  hence  there  are  feveral  paffages  in 
the  alcoran  contradictory  to  one  another.  The  Mahometan  doctors 
however,  obviate  any  objection  that  might  be  raifed  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  by  faying,  that  God  commanded  feveral  things  in  the  alcoran , 
which,  for  good  reafons,  were  afterwards  revoked  and  abrogated  5 
thus  pioujly  fathering  thofe  contradictions  upon  Godhimfelf. 

That  Mahomet  was  really  the  chief  contriver  of  the  alcoran  is 
beyond  difpute ;  though  it  is  highly  propable,  that  he  had  no  fmall 
afliftance  in  his  defign  from  others;  particularly  from  one  Sergius, 
a  Neftorian  monk,  and  a  Jew  named  Abdallah  Ebn  Salami 
Mr.  D’Herbelot  thinks  it  probable,  that  when  the  herefics  of  the 
Neftorians,  Eutychians,  See.  had  been  condemned  by  oecumenical 
councils,  many  bifhops,  priefts,  monks,  &c.  being  driven  into  the 
deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  furnifhed  the  impoftor  with  paffages, 
and  crude  xill-conceived  doCtrines,  out  of  the  feriptures ;  and  that 
from  hence  the  alcoran  became  fo  full  of  the  wild  and  erroneous 
opinions  of  thofe  heretics. 

The  Mahometans,  however,  abfolutely  deny  that  the  alcoran  was 
compofed  either  by  the  prophet  himfelf,  or  any  oijier  perfon  ;  it  being 
their  general  and  orthodox  belief,  that  it  is  not  only  of  divine  ori¬ 
ginal,  but  even  eternal  and  uncreated,  remaining,  as  fome  of  them 
exprefs  it,  in  the  very  effence  of  God  ;  that  the  firft  tranl'cript  has 
been  from  everlafting  by  God’s  throne,  written  on  a  table  of  v’aft: 
bignefs ;  that  a  copy  from  this  table,  in  one  volume  on  paper,  was, 
by  the  miniftry  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  fent  down  to  the  loweft  hea¬ 
ven  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  whence  Gabriel  revealed  it  by  par¬ 
cels,  fome  at  Mecca,  and  fome  at  Medina,  at  different  times,  during 
the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  as  the  exigency  bf  affairs  required  ;  giving 
Mahomet,  however,  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  whole  once  a  year. 
They  add,  that  this  original  copy  was  bound  in  filk,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  ftones  of  paradife. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  this  book  is  held  in  thehigheft 
efteem  and  reverence  among  the  Mahometans.  They  dare  not  f® 
much  as  touch  it  without  being  legally  purified.  They  read  it  with 
great  attention  and  refped,  never  holding  it  below  their  girdles. 
They  fwear  by  it,  confult  it  on  the  moft  weighty  occafions,  carry 
it  with  them  to  war,  write  fentences  of  it  in  their  banners,  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and,  knowingly,  do  not  fuffer  it 
to  be  in  the  pofleflion  of  any  of  a  different  perfuafion. 

The  interpreters  of  the  alcoran  unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  moft 
eloquent  paffage  of  this  whole  book  is  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  chapter  Houd,  where  God  is  introduced  bidding  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  ceafe.  The  words  are  thefe  “Earth,  fwallow  up  the 
waters;  Heaven,  draw  up  thofe  thou  haft  poured  out:  immediate¬ 
ly  the  waters  retreated,  the  command  of  God  was  obeyed,  the  ark 
refted  on  the  mountains,  and  thefe  words  were  heard.  Wo  to  the 
wicked!”  , 

The  fame  interpreters  remark  likewife,  that  the  moft  excellent 
moral  of  the  .whole  alcoran  is  comprifed  in  this  verfe  of  the  chapter 
Aaraff :  “  Pardon  eafily,  do  good  tq  all,  and  contend  not  with  the 
ignorant.”  They  add,  that  Mahomet  demanded  of  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  a  more  ample  explication  of  this  verfe,  which  was  given  him 
in  thefe  words :  “  Seek  after  him  who  drives  you  away ;  give  to  him 
who  takes  from  you:  pardon  him  who  offends  you:  for  God  would 
have  you  plant  in  your  fouls  the  feeds  of  the  greateft  perfe&ions.5* 
This  morality  is  plainly  borrowed  from  the  evangelical  precept  of 
rendering  good  for  evil. 

The  Mahometans,  befide  the  alcoran ,  which  is  the  bafis  of  their 
faith,  have  alfo  a  book  called  Sonna ,  which  contains  their  traditions. 
They  have  alfo  a  pofitive  theology,  built  on  the  alcoran  and  tradi¬ 
tion}.  as  well  as  a  fcholaftical  one,  built  onreafon.  1  hey  have  like¬ 
wife  their  cafuifts,  and  a  kind  of  canon  law,  wherein  they  diftin¬ 
guifh  what  is  of  divine,  and  what  is  of  pofitive  right.  They  have, 
moreover,  their  beneficiaries,  chaplains,  almoners,  and  canons, 
who  read  a  chapter  every  day  out  of  the  alcoran ,  in  the  mofques; 
and  have  prebends  annexed  tp  their  office.  The  hatib  of  the 
mofque  anfwers  to  our  parfon  of  a  parifh  ;  and  the  fcheics  are  the 
preachers,  who  take  their  text  out  of  the  alcoran. 

Alcoran  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  certain  other 
books  full  of  impieties  and  impofturesj  fuch  as,  the  famous  alcoran 
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of  the  Cordeliers,  wherein  St.  Francis  is  extravagantly  magnified,  I 
and  put  on  a  footing  with  Jefus  Chrift. 

Alcoran  likewife  fignifies  a  very  high  and  narrow  tower,  or 
fteeple,  among  the  Perfians,  furrounded  by  two  or  three  galleries, 
one  above  another,  wherein  the  Moravites,  a  fort  of  priefts,  repeat 
their  prayers  thrice  a  day,  with  a  very  loud  voice;  walking  round 
the  gallery  all  the  while,  that  they  may  be  the  better  heard  by  the 
people. 

ALCORANISTS,  thofe  who  adhere  clofely  to  the  text,  or  let¬ 
ter  of  the  alcoran ,  as  the  Perfians  do,  who  can  find  nothing  excel¬ 
lent  out  of  it;  but  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabs,  &c.  admit  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  traditions  befides  th e  alcoran. 

ALCOVE,  among  builders,  fignifies  a  recefs,  or  part  of  a 
chamber,  feparated  by  an  eftrade,  or  a  partition  of  columns,  and 
other  correfponding  ornaments,  in  which  either  a  bed  of  ftate  is 
placed,  or  feats  to  entertain  company.  The  word  fometimes  de¬ 
noted  an  inelofed  feat  in  a  garden. 

ALCYON,  king-fifher.  See  Halcyon. 

Alcvon,  the  ancient  name  for  the  ifpida ,  or  king-fifhen  See 
the  article  Alcedo. 

AI.CYCONIUM,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Alcedo  j 
which  lee. 

Alcyonium,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fubmarine  plants,  confift- 
ing  of  a  rigid  fibrofe  fubftance,  difpofed  in  various  forms,  and 
fometimes  coated  over  with  a  cruft  of  a  limilar,  but  more  compadt 
matter  than  the  reft.  None  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  either 
any  flowers  or  feeds* 

Alcyonium  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  various  other  fubftances, 
particularly  a  kind  of  yvhite  coral,  or  aftroites,  frequently  found 
folid  in  England. 

ALDABARAM,  in  ofteology,  a  name  given  by  fome  anato- 
tnifts  to  the  fefamoide  bones  in  the  great  toe.  I 

ALDARU,  the  lentijk-tree,  according  to  Avicenna,  Serapion, 
and  other  Arabian  botanical  writers. 

ALDEBAC,  a  name  given  to  bird-lime  by  the  ancient  Arabian 
phyficians,  who  place  this  among  the  vegetable  poifons. 

ALDEBARAN,  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  called  inEnglilh 
the  bull’s  eye,  as  making  the  eye  of  the  conftellation  Taurus.  For 
its  longitude,  &c.  fee  the  article  Taurus. 

ALDER-tree,  alnus,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  trees, 
whofc  characters  are  thefe :  the  flower  is  ot  the  amentaceous  kind, 
being  compoled  of  feveral  apices,  aiifing  from  four-leaved  cups  ; 
thefe  are  affixed  in  a  cluttering  manner  to  an  axis,  but  thele  are 
barren*  The  young  fruit  appears  in  a  different  part  of  the  tree, 
is  of  a  fquamofe  ftru£ture*  and  loaded  with  embryo  feeds ;  this 
finally  increafes  in  fize,  and  becomes  a  regular  fruit,  containing 
a  number  of  compreffed  feeds. 

Botanical  authors  enumerate  eight  fpecies  of  this  plant  j  blit  fome 
reckon  only  two;  Its  propagation  is  the  fame  as  the  poplar;  The 
wood  is  much  ufed  by  turners,  and  is  of  great  ufe  for  pipes  to  con¬ 
vey  water*  as  it  will  laft  a  long  time  under  ground;  The  bark  of 
the  alder-tree  is  ufed  by  dyers  in  the  preparation  of  fome  colours. 

It  is  aftrong  ftyptiC,  though  rarely  or  never  uled  medicinally,  unlefs 
by  the  common  people  in  fomentations  and  epithems. 

Alder,  berry-bearing *  or  blacky  frangula ;  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies ;  I.  Black-berry-bearing  alder ; 

2.  Berry-bearing  alder ,  with  a  larger  and  rougher  leaf ;  3.  Low, 
rocky,  berry-bearing  alder ,  with  a  round  leaf.  The  flower  has 
one  petal  cut  into  five  fegments  ;  and  it  has  five  ftamina,  the  length 
of  the  petal.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  globular  germen,  which  be¬ 
comes  a  round  berry,  inclofing  two  roundifh  feeds. 

All  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds*  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn,  or  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  by  that  means 
the  plants  will  appear  in  the  following  fpring,  otherwife  they  will 
lie  in  the  ground  till  the  next  year;  The  young  plants  muff  be 
kept  very  clean  from  weeds,  while  they  continue  in  the  feed-bed, 
and  in  the  autumn  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet 
afunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot  from  each  other.  After  remaining 
two  years  in  the  nurfery,  they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain. 

ALDER AIMlN,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude, 
on  the  right  fhoulder  of  the  conftellation  of  cepheus. 

ALDERMAN,  the  fecond  degree  of  nobility  among  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  anceftors.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  earlderman  ; 
that  is,  a  fenior,  or  alderman ,  which,  by  degrees,  come  to  ftand 
for  perfons  of  the  greateft  diftintftion,  becaufe  fuch  were  Chofen  to 
difeharge  the  higheft  offices ;  being  thofe  whofe  long  experience 
rendered  them  moft  capable,  and  whofe  birth  and  fortune  made 
them  moft  confpicuous ;  and  as  they  were  generally  intrufted  with 
the  government  of  the  counties,  inftead  of  faying  the  governor*  it 
was  faid  the  alderman  of  fuch  a  county,  and  by  degrees  this  word 
came  to  fignify  the  governor  of  a  county  or  city.  While  the 
heptarchy  lafted,  thefe  officers  were  only  during  the  king’s  plea- 
fure ;  at  laft  they  were  for  life,  at  leaft  for  the  moft  part;  After 
the  Danes  were  fettled  in  England,  the  title  of  earldermen  was 
changed  into  that  of  earl,  and  the  Normans  introduced  that  of 
count,  which,  though  different  in  its  original  fignification,  meant 
however  the  fame  dignity. 

Alderman,  in  the  Englifh  polity,  is  the  fecond  degree  of  ma- 
giftracy  in  cities  and  corporations  ;  the  mayor  being  the  head,  the 
aldermen  the  next,  and  the  common  council  the  third,  or  loweft 
degree.  Aldermen  are  affociates  to  the  mayor,  or  civil  magiftrates 
of  moft  of  our  municipal,  or  corporate  cities  or  towns,  who  form 
a  kind  of  council,  and  regulate  matters,  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  place :  fometimes  they  alfo  take  cognizance  of  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  but  very  rarely,  and  in  particular  cafes:  their 
number  is  not  limited,  being  in  fome  places  fiy,  and  in  others 
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twenty  fix,  out  of  which  are  annually  chofen  the  mayors,  or  chief 
magiftrates,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  their  mayoralty,  devolve  again 
into  aldermen. 

The  aldermen  of  London  are  juft  ices  of  the  peace:  they  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  ferving  inferior  offices  ;  nor  (ball  they  be  put  upon  af- 
fizes,  or  ferve  on  juries,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  be  aldermen . 
The  aldermen  preiide  over  the  twenty- fix  wards  of  the  city,  and 
muft  refide,  as  inhabitants,  in  the  places  where  they  are  chofen. 

ALDHAFERA,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabian  aftronomers  to  a 
fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the  lion’s  mane. 

ALDII,  fervants  who,  in  ancient  times,  attended  their  maf- 
ters  in  expeditions  to  the  wars. 

ALDROVANDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  pen- 
tagynia  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  fegments,  with 
five  petals  ;  the  capfule  has  five  valves,  one  cell,  and  ten  feeds. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  from  an  infufion  of  malt,  and 
differing  only  from  beer,  in  having  a  lefs  proportion  of  hops.  See 
the  articles  Brewing  and  Fermentation. 

There  are  various  forts  of  ale  known  in  England,  particularly 
pale  and  brown  ;  the  former  is  brewed  from  malt  flightly  dried,  and 
is  efteemed  more  vifeid  than  the  latter,  which  is  made  from  malt 
more  highly  dried,  or  roafted.  See  the  article  Malt. 

Ales  medicated,  thofe  where  medicinal  herbs  have  been  infufed, 
or  added  during  fermentation. 

Ale,  gill ,  is  that  wherein  the  dried  leaves  of  gill  or  ground-ivy 
have  been  infufed.  It  is  efteemed  abfterfive  and-vulnerary,  and 
confequently  good  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  obftru£tions  of  the 
vifeera;  t 

Ale,  Dr.  Butler’s  purging,  is  prepared  of  polypody,  fena,  far- 
faparilla,  anifeeds,  feurvy-grafs,  agrimony,  and  maidenhair,  put  in 
a  bag,  and  hung  in  a  veffel  of  ale. 

Syrup  of  ale  is  ufed  againft  obftru&ions  in  the  kidneys,  and  the 
fiuor  albus.  It  is  made  by  boiling  ale  to  a  confiftence. 

ALE-^'r.  See  the  article  Beer. 

ALE-imy,  is  ale  boiled  with  bread  and  mace;  fweetened, 
ftrained  and  drank  hot; 

AhE-conner,  an  officer  in  London,  who  infpects  the  meafures 
ufed  in  public  houfes.  There  are  four  of  them* 

Ai.E-houJes  are  fubjeft  to  ftridt  regulations:  they  muft  be  li- 
cenfed  by  the  juftices,  who  take  recognizances  of  the  perfons  li¬ 
cenced,  and  of  their  fureties,  viz.  iol.  each,  that  they  will  not 
fuffer  unlawful  gaming,  or  other  diforderly  pra£tices  in  their  houfes. 
Fhe  licence  is  granted  on  the  1  ft  of  September,  or  20  days  after; 
The  penalty  on  not  procuring  a  licence  is  40s.  for  the  firft  offence, 
four  pounds  for  the  fecond,  and  fix  for  the  third,  with  all  cofts. 

ALE-meafure.  See  the  article  Measure. 

Ale -Jilver,  a  tax  paid  annually  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  by 
all  who  iell  ale  within  the  city. 

AhE-taJler,  an  officer  appointed  in  every  coiirt-leet,  to  take  heed, 
that  there  be  a  due  fize  and  goodnefs  of  bread,  ale  and  beer,  fold 
within  his  jurifdi£tion. 

ALFA*  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  games  of  chance.  Ancient 
Roman  writers  apply  the  term  to  a  particular  game  played  with  dice, 
in  a  pair  of  tables,  refembling  our  back-gammon,  or  tric-trac. 

Alea  is  alfo  a  furname  given  to  Minerva  by  Aieus,  king  of 
Arcadia,  who  built  a  temple  to  that  goddefs  in  the  city  of  Tegea* 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

ALEC,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Gaza  to  a  fifh  of  the: 
Jparus  kind,  called  by  Ariftotle  mainis ,  and  by  Ovid  menercla. 
ALECOST.  See  the  article  Tanzy. 

ALECTO,  one  of  the  three  furies  of  hell,  the  daughter  of 
Acheronand  Night.  See  the  article  Furies. 

A-LEE,  the  fituation  of  the  helm*  when  it  is  pufheddownto  the 
lee-fide  of  the  {hip,  in  order  to  put  the  Clip  about,  or  lay  her  head 
to  the  windward. 

ALECTORIA*  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ftone  faid  to  be  formed  in 
the  ftomach,  or  raiher  gall-bladder  of  old  cocks,  or  capons ;  and 
to  which  the  ancients  attributed  many  fabulous  virtues. 

ALECTORICARDITES,  a  name  given  by  Plot  the  naturalift, 
to  a  figured  ftone,  refembling  a  pullet’s  heart,  with  the  fat  near  the 
bafis  of  it,  and  the  coronary  veffels  defeending  from  it. 

ALECTOR1US  lapis,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bufonites,  ot  disjundl 
fegmentof  a  palate  of  a  fifh,  bearing  a  near  refemblancc  to  the  lapis 
cheledonius. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS,  yellow  rattle. 

ALECTOROMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of  a  cock.  It  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner,  a  circle  being  deferibed  on  the  ground,  and  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  portions,  in  each  of  which  was  written  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  grain  of  wheat  placed  on  each  of 
the  letters.  This  being  finilhed,  a  cock  was  turned  loofe  in  the 
circle,  and  particular  notice  taken  of  the  grains  picked  up  by  the 
bird ;  becaufe  the  letters  under  them  being  formed  into  a  word, 
gave  an  anfwer  to  the  queftion. 

ALECTRUONURUS  grartien,  a  kind  of  oat-graft.  See  the 
article  Festuca. 

ALEGER,  an  inferior  kind  of  vinegar,  made  of  ale. 

ALEHOOF,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Ground-Ivy. 

ALEPH I  A,  any  medicated  oil.  This  word  was  ufed  in  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  of  the  ancients*  for  all  fatty  bodies  whatever  :  the  oils 
of  vegetables,  and  fat  of  animals,  wefe  all  called  by  this  general  name. 

ALEMBIC,  a  chemical  veffel,  ufually  made  of  glafs,  or  copper, 
for  condenfing  the  vapours  that  rife  in  diftillaiion ;  for  the:  alembic 
is  properly  the  head,  or  upper  pan  of  the  apparatus  ufed  in  diftilling  ; 
though  it  is  often  ufed  to  denote  the  whole.  There  are  divers 
kinds  of  alembics ,  as  an  open  alembic ,  which  is  alfo  called  the  rof- 
tratus ,  where  the  head  and  cucurbit  are  two  feparate  parts ;  and  a 
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blind  alembic ,  or  blind  head,  where  the  capital  is  fealed  hermetically 
upon  the  cucurbit.  The  .  ule  of  alembics  feems  now  to  have  been 
fuperfeded  by  the  invention  ot  retorts.  See  the  articles  Distilla¬ 
tion,  Retort,  and  Plate  8. 

ALEMBROTH,  in  alchemy,  is  a  Chaldee  word,  importing 
the  key  of  art;  it  leems  to  fignity  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  opens 
the  bodies  of  metals  by  deftroying  their  fulphurs,  and  promoting 
their  reparation  from  the  ores. 

ALEMDAR,  an  officer  in  the  Grand  Seignor’s  court,  and  who, 
when  the  iultan  appears  in  public  on  any  iolemn  occafion,  bears  the 
green  ftandard  of  Mahomet. 

ALE  NON,  the  name  given  to  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  by  fome 
of  the  old  medical  writers. 

ALEORE,  an  ancient  epithet  for  the  intermiffion  of  eafe,  from 

the  raging  pains  of  any  violent,  acute  diftemper. 

ALEPH,  the  firft  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  it  fignifies 
chief,  prince,  or  thoufand. 

ALES,  the  name  of  a  compound  fait,  adjedively,  contrasted. 

ALETON,  a  word  frequently  ufed  by  Hippocrates  for  meal. 

ALETRIS,  bajiard  Aloe. 

ALEUROMANCY,  or  alphitomantia ,  an  ancient  kind  of  di¬ 
vination,  performed  by  means  of  meal,  or  flour. 

ALEXANDERS,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  plant  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens,  but  at  prefent  rarely  ufed. 
See  the  article  Alisanders. 

ALEXANDRIAN,  an  epithet  applied  to  thofe,  who  profefTed 
or  taught  the  fciences  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria ;  it  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  underftood  of  a  college  of  priefts,  confecrated  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  Alexander  Severus,  after  his  deification. 

Alexandrian  copy ,  is  a  manufcript  now  preferved  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  confifting  of  four  volumes,  in  a  large  quarto  fize  ;  which 
contains  the  whole  bible  in  Greek,  including  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  with  the  Apocrypha,-  and  fome  fmaller  pieces,  but  not 
quite  complete. 

Alexandrian  library,  firft  founded  by  Ptolerny  Soter,  was  fo 
far  enlarged  by  fucceeding  princes,  as  at  length  to  contain  700,000 
volumes,  of  which  400,000  were  deftroyed  in  the  war  between 
Julius  Crefar  and  the  people  of  Alexandria;  but,  through,  fre¬ 
quently  plundered,  became  afterwards  very  confiderable  and  famous, 
till  the  Saracens  burnt  it  in  the  year  642. 

ALEXANDRINE,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  verfe,  confifting  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  fyllables  alternately;  fo  called  from  a  poem,  the  Life 
of  Alexander,  written  in  this  kind  of  verfe  by  fome  French  poet. 

1  he  Alexandrine  verfe  has  thefe  advantages,  that  it  keeps  the 
rhimes  from  coming  too  near,  and  confequently  hinders  them  from 
being  too  much  perceived;  befides,  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the  nature 
of  profe,  it  is  fitter  for  theatrical  dialogue,  and  fupplies  the  office 
of  the  ancient  iambics  better  than  any  other  verfe  in  rhyme. 

ALEXICACA,  fignifies  an  antidote. 

ALEXICACUS,  fomething  that  preferves  the  body  from  harm, 
or  mifchief.  1  * 

Alexicacus,  an  attribute  of  Neptune,  whom  the  tunny-fiffiers 
ufed  formerly  to  invoke  under  this  appellation,  that  their  nets  might 
be  preferved  from  the  fword-filh.  ~ 

ALEXIPHARM1CS,  among  phyficians,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  medicines  as  refift  poifon,  and  corred  or  expel  the  caufe  of 
malignant  dilorders. 

Alexipharmics  produce  their  effed  chiefly  by  promoting  per- 
fpiration,  whereby  the  putrid  particles  are  carried  oflF:  they  are 
therefore  nearly  allied  to  the  diaphoretics. 

Alexipharmics  agitate  and  attenuate  the  humours,  on  which 
account  they  are  improper  in  all  cafes  where  thefe  are  acrid,  or  too 
thin ;  alfo  in  all  inflammatory  diforders,  unlefs  adminiftered  with 
great  caution.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  ferviceable  in  thofe  dif- 
eafes  which  proceed  from  external  cold  and  obftruded  perfpiration, 
as  catarrhs,  rheumatifin,  fluxes,  coughs,  and  glandular  tumours. 

.  Alexipharmics  make  a  large  clafs  of  medicines,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  are  thefe:  1.  Ot  the  animal  kingdom,  hartlhorn,  bezoars, 
and  the  bones  and  teeth  of  different  animals.  2.  Of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  all  the  aromatic  plants,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  umbelliferous.  3.  Of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the 
different  preparation  of  antimony,  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  with 
alcohol. 


ALEXITERIALS,  in  medicine,  remedies  againft  the’poifons 
o  venernous  animals  inflicted,  externally ;  it  fignifies  the  fame  with 

Alexipharmic;  which  article  fee. 

ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Lifbon. 
ALbAQUES,  among  the  Spaniffi  Morifcoes,  the  name  ufed 
for  their  clergy,  or  thofe  who  teach  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  in 
oppofition  to  the  Morabites,  who  anfwer  to  the  Monks  arnom*  the 
Ghriftians.  0 

ALFDOUCH,  a  name  the  Moors  give  to  a  fet  of  vermicelli 
made  of  flour  and  water,  which  they  are  very  fond  of  in  their 
entertainments. 


■  ALFECCA,  in  aftronomy,  called  alfo  alfleta,  a  name  given  t 
the  ltar  commonly  called  LuciDA-coron*?. 

ALFET,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denotes  a  caldron  full  of  boilin 
water,  wherein  an  accufed  perfon,  by  way  of  trial  or  puro-atior 
plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow.  0 

...,ALGA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fubmarine  plants,  called  in  Enp- 
lilh,  grafs-wreck,  and  compofed  of  long  flender  leaves,  of  a  dufk 
green  colour,  very  much  refembling  fome  kinds  of  grafs.  Ther 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  alga,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  th 
alga-marina,  fo  much  ufed  in  the  glafs  trade. 

Somefpeak  of  its  medicinal  properties  as  aperient,  vulnerary 
and  deficcati  ve.  It  is  faid  that  the  alga-marina,  put  under  the  root 
of  colworts,  and  other  plants,  will  forward  their  growth. 


ALGiE  flags ,  form  one  of  the  feven  families  of  plants,  in  the 
diftribution  of  Linnaeus. 

ALGALI,  nitre,  according  to  fome  old  chemical  writers. 

ALGAROT,  in  the  Arabian  chemiftry,  is  the  antimonial  part 
of  the  butter  of  antimony,  feparated  from  fome  of  its  acid  by  wafli- 
ing  it  in  water.  It  is  taftelefs,  but  violently  emetic,  in  doles  of  two 
or  three  giains.  It  is  prepared  with  antimony  and  fublimate,  or  by 
mixing  water  with  the  butter  of  antimony,  which  precipitates  a 
white  powder,  See. 

ALGEBRA,  a  general  method  of  refolving  problems,  by  means 
of  equations.  1 

Algebra  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic ,  which  takes  the 
quantity  fought,  whether  it  be  a  number,  ora  line,' or  any  other 
quantity,  as  if  it  were  granted  ;  and  by  means  of  one  or  more  quan¬ 
tities  given,  proceeds  by  confequence,  till  the  quantity  at  firft  only 
fuppofed  to  be  known,  or  at  leaft  fome  part  thereof,  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  fome  quantity  or  quantities,  which  are  known,  and  confe¬ 
quently  itfelf  is  known.  See  fyftemof  Arithmetic. 

Algebra  is  of  two  kinds,  numeral  and  literal. 

Algebra,  numeral  or  vulgar ,  is  that  of  the  ancients,  which 
only  had  place  in  the  refolution  of  arithmetical  queftions.  In  this 
the  quantity  fought  is  reprefented  by  fome  letter  or  charader ;  but 
all  the  given  quantities  are  exprefled  by  numbers. 

Algebra,  literal  or  fpecious ,  or  the  Nnv  Algebra,  is  that 
wherein  the  given  or  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the  unknown 
are  all  exprefled  or  reprefented  by  their  fpecies,  or  letters  of  the  all 
phabet.  This  eafes  the  memory  and  imagination  of  that  vaft  ftrels 
or  effort  required  to  keep  feveral  matters,  neceffary  for  the  difeovery 
of  the  truth  in  hand,  prefent  to  the  mind  ;  for  whieh  reafon  this  art 
may  be  properly  denominated  metaphyfical  geometry. 

Specious  Algebra  is  not,  like  the  numeral,  confined  to  certain 
kinds  of  problems;  but  ferves  univerfally  for  the  inveftio-atidn  or 
invention  of  theorems,  as  well  as  the  folution  and  damonftration  of 
all  kinds  of  problems,  both  arithmetical  and  geometrical. 

7  he  letters  ufed  in  algebra  do  each  feparately  reprefent  either 
lines  or  numbers,  as  the  problem  is  arithmetical  or  geometrical ; 
and  together,  they  reprefent  planes,  folids,  and  powers,  more  or 
lets  high,  as  the  letters  are  in  a  greater  or  lefs  number :  for  inftance, 
it  there  be  two  letters,  «  b ,  they  reprefent  a  redangle,  whofe  two 
hdes  are  expreffed,  one  by  the  letter  *,  and  the  other  by  b ;  fo  that 
by  their  mutual  multiplication,  they  produce  the  plane  a  b.  When 
the  fame  letter  is  repeated  twice,  as  *  they  denote  a  fquare. 
ihree  letters,  a  b  c ,  reprefent  a  folid,  or  a  redangle  parallelepiped, 
vvhofe  three  dimenfions  are  exprefled  by  the  three  letters  a  b  c ; 
the  length  by  a ,  the  breadth  by  b,  and  the  depth  by  r  j  fo  that  by 
their  mutual  multiplication,  they  produce  the  folid  a  b  e. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Indians  or  Arabians  firft  invented 
this  noble  art ;  for  it  may  reafonahly  be  fuppofed,  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  it,  becaufe  Pappus,  in  his  mathematical 
collections,  where  he  enumerates  their  analyfis,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  thing  like  it ;  and,  befides,  fpeaks  of  a  local  problem,  begun 
by  Fuel  id,  and  continued  by  Apollonius,  which  none  of  them  Could 
fully  refolve,  which  doubtlefs  they  might  eafily  have  done,  had 
t  ey  known  any  thing  of  algebra.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the 
Arabs  borrowed  it  from  the  Perfians,  and  the  Perfians  from  the 
ndians.  It  is  alfo  added,  that  the  Arabs  carried  it  into  Spain, 
whence  fome  are  of  opinion,  it  paffed  into  England,  before  Dio- 
phantus,  a  Greek  author,  who  has  treated  profeffedly  of  this  art, 
was  known  here.  ' 

Among  a  variety  of  other  authors*  who  have  written  feveral  ufe- 
ful  treatifes  on  algebra. ,  fee  particularly  Ward’s  Mathematician’s 
Guide  to  Algebra  ;  Jones’s  Synopfis;  Wolfius’s  Algebra Dodfon’s 
Mathematical  Repository  ;  Clairaut’s  Elements  of  Algebra and 
Dr.  Saunderfon’s  Freatife  of  Algebra ,  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
which  is  the  mofl  comprehenfive  cf  anv.’  '  ? 

.  thefymbols;  characters,  &c.  ufed  in  algebra ,  with  theiranplica- 
tion,  See.  fee  the  articles  Character,  Quantity1,  &c.  And  for  the 
method  of  performing  the  ftveral  operations  in  algebra,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cles  Addit  ion,  St^  and  Multiplication. 

ALGEBRAICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  algebra.  Thus 
we  fay  algebraical  charaders,  or  fymbols,  curves,  foiutioris,  See. 

bee  the  article  Character.  ■  -  l  : 

Algebraical  curve ,  is  a  curve  wherein  the  relation  ofthe'ab- 
fcifles  to  the  ordinates  may  be  defined  by  an  algebraical  equation. 
Thefe  are  alfo  called  geometrical  lines  or  curves.  Algebraical  curves 
ftand  contradiftinguiffied  to  mechanical  or  tranfcendentll  ones.  See 
the  articles  Mechanical  and  Transcendental. 

Algebraical  Jolution.  See  the  article  Resolution. 

ALGEBRAISM,  a  term  affectedly  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
Algebra.  •  •  - 

ALGEBRAIST,  a  perfon  fkilled  ip  the  fcience  of  algebra. 

ALGEDO,  the  running  of  a  gonorrhoea  flopping  fuddenly  after 
it  appears.  In  this  cafe  calomel  repeated  fo  as  to  purge,  brings  back 

*4  TUr>] then  a11  difficulty  fr°m  this  fymptom  ceafes. 

ALGENEB,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  Perfeus’s 
right  fide;  its  longitude  is  27°  46' 12"  of  Taurus,  and  its  lati¬ 
tude  30*  05  .  28  •  north,  according  to  Flamftead’s  catalogs, 

ALGXABARII,  a  fed  of  Mahometan  predeftinarians,  who 
attribute  all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  evil,  to  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment  or  agency. 

i^??-D^S’  a  name  ufed  b7  Gallant  for  a  genus  of  plants, 
called^Limisus,  Zannichellia  ;  which  article  fee. 

ALGOL,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the -third  magnitude,  called  Medufa* s- 
ecu,  in  the  conftellation  Per/eus.  In  Flamftead’s  catalogue  its 

ongitude  is  210  50  42"  of  Taurus ,  and  its  latitude  22°  22'  47" 
north.  ♦  -5  ■ 

ALGONQtJIN,  one  of  the  two  principal  languages  fpoken  in' 
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North- America:  the  other  is  the  Huron.  A  little  dictionary  of  the 
■Algonquin  language  has  been  compiled  by  the  Baron  de  Hontan  ; 
and  a  glbfs  on  Lveral  words  of  the  lame  has  alfo  been  given  bv 
Reland.  6  * 

ALGOR,  among  medical  writers,  implies  an  unufual  coldnefs 
orchillnefs  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

AL  GORAB,  inaftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the 
right  wing  of  Corvus\  in  Mr.  Flamftead’s  catalogue,  it  is  the 
fevemh,  and  marked  2r  by  Boyer. 

A  LGORI  1  H  M,  an  Arabic  term,  fignifying  the  art  of  numbering 
truly  and  readily  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fix  common  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic.  W e  fay  the  algorithm  of  integers,  of  pradtice,  of  furds,  &c. 

ALGOSAREL;  the  common  wild  carrot  is  thus  called  by 
Avicenna  and  other  authors. 

ALGCJAZIL,  in  the  Spanifh  police,  an  officer  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  judges  into  execution. 

ALHABOR,  the  ftar  commonly  called  Sirius  by  the  Arabian 
aftronomers. 

ALHAGI,  the  pliant  thorny  broom  of  Syria.  It  bears  purple- 
coloured  flowers,' which  are  fucceeded  by  pods  and  purple  feeds; 
the  inhabitants  gather  from  it  a  fort  of  manna,  in  grains  about  the 
fize  of  coriander  feeds.  The  flowers  are  ufed  as  a  purgative. 

ALHANDAL,  the  Arabic  name  for  colocynt h  ;  which  lee. 

ALHEAL,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  feveral  plants,  on 
account  of  their  medicinal  virtues.  See  the  article  Panax. 

ALHIDADE,  or  Alidade,  the  index  of  a  mathematical  inftru- 
ment  for  taking  altitudes,  diftances,  & c.  It  is.  a  kind  of  ruler, 
moveable  on  the  center  of  the  inftrument,  and  carrying  two  fights, 
eredled  perpendicularly  at  its  two  extremities. 

Af.HIR  TO,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the  conftella- 
tion  Capricorn.  Near  this  ftar,  in  1600,  appeared  a  new  ftar, 
which  continued  21  years,  and  then  difappeared. 

A  Li,  the  name  of  a  Mahometan  fedt,  who  adhere  to  the  right  of 
fucceffion  of  Ali,  the  fourth  caliph,  or  fucceflor  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  reform  of  Mufiulmanifm,  which  he  introduced.  He  was  coufin 
and  fon  in  law  of  Mahomet,  having  married  his  daughter  Fatima. 
7  he  Per fans  aie  the  chief  adherents  to  the  fe£l  of  Ali.  Their 
diftinguilhing  badge  is  a  red  turban  ;  on  which  account  the  Turks 
derid.ngly  call  them  red  heads ,  kifilbachi. 

ALJAMLIA,  a  name  given  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  to  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  language.  I  he  junto  appointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  1526,  agreed  that  the  Moriicoes  fhould  fpeak  this  language,  and 
ufe  it  in  their  contrails  and  writings. 

ALIARBUCHA,  the  name  of  a  large  kind  of  rat,  common  in 
Arabia,  which  Bochart  believes  to  be  the  fame  as  the  J'chaphan ,  and 
is  reckoned  good  to  eat;  but  in  Leviticus  xi.  5.  it  is  pronounced 
unclean. 

ALIAS,  inlaw,  a  fecond  or  further  writ  iffued  from  the  courts 
of  W eftminfter,  after  a  capias,  &c.  fued  out  without  effedt. 

ALIBI,  inlaw,  implies  the  abfence  of  the  accufed  party:  or  his 
being  at  a  diftance  from  the  place  where  the  fadt  was  committed,  at 
the  very  time  mentioned  in  the  mdidlment. 

■  ALICA,  a  fort  of  food  admired  by  the  ancients,  fuppofed  to  be 
a  kind  of  meal  made  into  flummery,  to  be  eaten  with  milk,  &c. 
Salmafius  fays,  that  alien  is  one  fort  of  the  chondrus  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  grain  broke  into  large  fragments,  or  rather  only  freed 
from  the  hulks,  but  not  ground  in  a  mill. 

ALICARIdE,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  term  of  the  fame  import 
with  proftitutes. 

ALICATICA,  the  name  of  a  weight  ufed  by  the  Arabians. 

ALICES,  in  medicine,  little  red  fpots  in  the  fkin,  which  precede 
the  eruption  of  puftules  in  the  fmall-pox. 

ALICE  LA,  in  antiquity,  a  habit  worn  by  the  Roman  children. 

ALID.ES,  in  Mahometan  hiftory,  the  defeendants  of  Ali  :  they 
had  a  long  ftruggle  with  the  Ommiades  for  the  fucceffion. 

ALIE-kruyk,  a  Dutch  name  for  a  kind  offea-fnail,  treated  of 
by  Swammerdam.  See  Bib.  Nat.  tom.  i.  p.  180. 

ALJEMBUT,  an  Arabian  name  for  a  fpecies  of  acacia,  called 
alfo  the  Nabathaean  pod,  which  is  faid  to  be  greatly  purgative 

ALIEN,  in  law,  implies  a  perfon  born  in  a  ftrange  country, 
not  within  the  king’s  allegiance,  in  contradiftindtion  to  a  denizen 
or  natural  fubjedl.  I 

An  alien  is  incapable  of  inheriting  lands  in  England,  till  natural¬ 
ized  by  an  adl  of  parliament.  No  alien  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
eledlion  of  members  of  parliament;  nor  can  he  enjoy  any  office,  or 
be  returned  or.  any  jury,  unlefs  where  an  alien  is  party  in  a  caufe, 
when  the  inqueft  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  denizens  and 
aliens. 

The  reafons  for  eftablifhing  thefe  laws  were,  that  every  man  is  pre¬ 
fumed  to  bear  faith  and  love  to  that  prince  and  councry  where  he  receiv¬ 
ed  protedlion  during  his  infancy;  and  that  one  prince  might  not  fettle 
fpies  in  another’s  country  ;  but  chiefly  that  the  rents  and  revenues 
of  the  country  might  not  be  drawn  to  the  fubjedls  of  another. 

Among  the  Romans,  only  the  Cives  Romani  were  efteemed 
freemen ;  but,  when  their  territories  increafed,  all  the  Italians  were 
made  free,  under  the  name  of  Latines,  though  they  had  not  the 
privilege  of  wearing  gold  rings,  till  the  time  of  Juftinian.  After¬ 
wards  all  born  within  the  pale  of  the  empire  were  confidered  as 
citizens. 

ALiEN-</«/y,  otherwife  called  petty  cujloms ,  and  navigation  duty, 
is  an  import  laid  on  all  goods  imported  by  Britifh  fubjedls,  and  on 
Britifh  bottoms.  Fifh  dried  or  falted,  and  cod-fifh  or  herring,  not 
caught  in  Britifh  veffels,  and  cured  by  Britifh,  pay  double  alien's 
duty.  See  the  article  Duty. 

Alien  -priories,  a  kind  of  inferior  monafteries,  formerly  very 
numerous  in  England,  and  fo  called  from  their  belonging  to  foreign 
abbies.  1 

AiAEN-ami,  alien-friend ,  is  one  who  refides  in  thofe  countries 
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which  are  at  peace:  in  oppofition  to  alien-enemies ,  who  are  of 
countries  at  war  with  us.  To  thefe,  fome  add  alien -inf. dels. 

Alien  is  fometimes  ufed  by  middle-age  writers  for  exempt. 

ALIENA  I IO  a  familia.  See  the  article  Abdication. 

ALIENATION,  in  law,  implies  the  adl  of  making  over,  or 
transferring  a  perfon’s  property  in  lands  and  tenements,  &c.  to 
another. 

7  o  alienate  in  mortmain ,  is  to  make  over  lands  or  tenements  to 
a  religious  community,  or  other  body  politic.  To  alienate  in  fee, 
is  to  fell  the  fee-fimple  of  any  land,  or  other  incorporeal  right. 

Some  alienations  are  prohibited;  fuch  as  alienations  by  te¬ 
nant  for  life,  &ic.  whereby  they  incur  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftate. 
Crown  lands  are  only  alienable  under  a  faculty  of  perpetual  re¬ 
demption. 

Alienations,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  were  only  valid  during 
the  fpace  of  fifty  years;  at  the  return  of  the  jubilee  they  reverted 
to  the  original  owners. 

Alienation-^tG,  a  place  appointed  bylaw  for  receiving  writs 
of  covenants,  &c.  and  where  fines  for  alienation  are  fet  and  paid. 

ALIFORMES  mufeuli ,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  pair  of 
mufcles  arifing  from  the  pterygoide  bones,  the  procefs  of  the  os 
cunieform,  with  a  beginning  partly  nervous,  and  partly  fleftjy, 
and  ending  in  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Aliformes  proceffus ,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  os  cuneiforme. 

ALII  multi ,  or  Alii  de  regno ,  phrafes  in  our  ancient  records, 
which  Dr.  Brady  will  have  to  fignify  only  tenants  in  capite-,  but 
Mr.  7  yrrel  ftiews  that  the  whole  Commons  of  England  are  denoted 
by  them. 

ALIMA,  among  mineralifts,  a  fort  of  fand  found  in  gold  mines, 
from  which  lead  is  obtained. 

ALIMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  whatever  contributes 
to  the  nourilhment  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body. 

Aliment ,  in  a  pbyfical  fenfe,  is  whatever  may  be  diflolved  and 
turned  into  chyle,  fo  as  to  be  afterwards  converted  into  blood,  for 
augmenting  the  body,  or  repairing  it’s  continual  wafte.  See  the  arti¬ 
cles  Chylification,  Digestion,  Food,  and  Nutrition. 

Aliment  of  plants.  See  the  article  Plants. 

ALIMENTARY,  an  epithet  applied  to  whatever  belongs  to 
aliment  or  food. 

Alimentary  du£i  is  generally  underftood  to  denote  that  part 
of  the  body  through  which  the  food  paffes,  from  the  reception  into 
the  mouth,  to  its  exit  at  the  anus ;  including  the  gula,  ftomach, 
and  inteftines. 

In  the  loweft  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  obferve  a  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  even  where  we  cannot  perceive  the  leaft  formation 
of  any  organ  of  the  fenfes,  unlefs  that  common  one  of  feeling,  as 
in  oyfters.  But  plants  receive  their  nourilhment  by  the  numerous 
fibres  of  their  roots,  and  have  no  common  receptacle  for  digefting 
the  food  received,  or  for  carrying  off  the  excrements. 

Alimentary  da£l  fometimes  alfo  figmfies  the  thoracic  dudl. 

Alimentary  law ,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  law  whereby 
children  were  obliged  to  find  luftenance  for  their  parents. 

ALIMENTARII  Pueri,  certain  children  maintained  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors,  in  a  fort  of  public  places, 
like  our  hofpitals.  Trajan  was  the  firft  that  brought  up  any  of 
thefe  alimentary  boys.  Antoninus  Pius,  at  the  inftance  of  Fauftina, 
did  the  fame  for  a  number  of  maids. 

ALIMENff'ATION,  another  word  ufed  by  naturalifts  for 
nutrition. 

ALIMONY  properly  fignifies  nourilhment  or  fupport  ;  but  in 
law  it  implies  that  allowance  which  a  married  woman  fues  for,  and 
is  intitled  to,  upowany  occafional  feparation  from  her  hufband, 
wherein  Ihe  is  not  charged  with  adultery,  or  elopement. 

AL1MUS,  a  name  given  to  the  common  liquorice  by  fome  Greek 
writers,  from  its  quality  of  palling  the  appetite. 

ALINDESIS,  was  an  ancient  kind  of  exercife,  wherein  perfons 
befmeared  with  oil,  rolled  themlelves  naked  in  the  dull. 

ALIOS  baton,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle  to  the  remarkable 
filh,  called  lophius  by  Artedi,  and  rana  pifeatrix  by  others. 

ALIPAENOS,  in  the  ancient  phyfic,  any  external  dry  remedies, 
that  have  no  fat  in  them. 

ALIPILARIUS,  or  Alipilus,  a  fervant,  whofe  office  it  was 
to  attend  on  baths,  and  pull  off  hairs  from  the  arm-pits  with 
tweezers. 

AL1POW  mantis  ceti,  a  fort  of  white  turbith,  which  is  a  ftrong 
purgative,  and  fometimes,  though  improperly,  ufed  inftead  of 
fena. 

ALIPTA,  an  officer  appointed  to  anoint  the  athletes-,  it  alfo 
fignifies  a  perfon  whofe  office  it  w7as  to  anoint  the  people  aftet 
bathing. 

Alipta  alfo  denoted  the  director,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
t ithletes . 

ALIPTERIUM,  a  place  in  the  ancient  palcjlra ,  where  the 
athletes  were  anointed. 

ALIQUANT  part,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  number  which  can¬ 
not  meafure  another  exactly,  without  leaving  fome  remainder. 
Thus  8  is  an  aliquant  part  of  20;  for  twice  8  wants  4  of  20,  and 
three  times  8  exceeds  20  by  4. 

ALIQUOT  part,  is  that  part  of  a  number  which  will  divide 
and  meafure  it  exactly  without  any  remainder.  For  inftance,  2  is  an 
aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  9,  and  4  of  16. 

7'o  find  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  number,  divide  it  by  the  leaft 
divifor,  and  the  quotient  by  its  leaft  divifor,  until  you  get  a  quo¬ 
tient  not  further  divifible,  and  you  will  have  all  the  prime  divifors, 
or  aliquot  parts  of  the  number.  Thus  60  divided  by  2,  gives  the 
quotient  30,  which  divided  by  2  gives  15,  and  15  divided  by  3, 
gives  the  indivifible  quotient  5.  Hence  the  prime  aliquot  parts  are 

X  1,  2,  3, 
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I,  2,  3,  5  j  and  by  multiplying  any  two  or  three  of  thefe  together,  you 
will  find  the  compound  aliquot  parts,  viz.  4,  6,  10,  12,  1 5,  ^°>  3°* 
Aliquot  parts  muft  not  be  confounded  with  commenfurable  ones , 
for  though  the  former  be  all  commenfurable,  yet  thefe  are  not  al¬ 
ways  aliquot  parts  :  thus  4  is  commenfurable  with  6,  but  it  is  not 

an  aliquot  part  of  it.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

ALISANDERS,  fmyrnium,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

pentandria  dyginia  of  Linmeus,  of  which  there  are  five  ipecies. 

The  college  heretofore  ordered  alifanders  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
but  it  is  feldom  now  prefcribed,  and  at  prefent  is  fcarce  ever  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  though  formerly  it  was  much  ufed  in  the  kitchen, 
till  the  u(e  of  it  was  entirely  luperleded  by  the  cultivation  of 
cclcrv 

ALISMA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  water  plantain; 

and  alfo  the  German  leopard’s  bane. 

ALITES,  a  name  anciently  given  to  thofe  birds,  which  afforded 
auguries  bv  their  wings  and  flight ;  fuch  as  the  buzzard,  ofprey,  c. 

ALKA^  or  Alca,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  water-bird 
of  the  diver  kind,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  anferesm  the  Lmnaean 
fyftem,  and  called  among  us  the  auk ,  the  rafor-bill,  and  the  murre. 

It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  common  duck  ;  and  its  head,  neck,  back, 
and  tail,  are  all  black  ;  its  belly  and  bread,  and  up  one  half  of  the 

throat,  are  white.  _  cc 

ALKADARII,  a  Mahometan  feft,  who  are  the  aflerters  of  free¬ 
will,  .;nd  deny  the  eternal,  fixed,  and  divine  decrees. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alchahest,  among  chemifts,  implies  a 
moft  pure  and  univerfal  rnenjlruum,  that  will  difiolve  all  bodies  with¬ 
out  exception.  ,  ,  -  ,  ,  - 

The  word  is  originally  German,  compounded  of  al  and  geejt, 

i.  e.  all  fpirit. 

Paracelfus,  and  the  elder  Van  Helmont,  have  exprefsly  declared 
in  their  writings,  that  there  is  a -certain  fluid  in  nature,  capable  of 
reducing  all  fublunary  bodies,  as  well  homogeneous  as  mixed,  into 
their  ens  primum,  or  original  matter,  whereof  they  aie  compofed ; 
or  into  an  uniform,  equable,  and  potable  liquor,  that  will  unite 
with  water,  and  the  juice§  of  our  bodies,  yet  retain  its  feminal 
virtues;  and  if  mixed  with  itfelf  again,  will  thereby  be  converted 
into  pure  elementary  water  :  whence  they  imagined  this  nienftruum 
could  at  length  reduce  all  things  to  water,  which,  itfelf,  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  farther  change.  Such  a  declaration  as  this,  feconded 
by  the  affeveration,  or  oath  of  Helmont,  who  religioufly  fwears 
himfelf  poflefled  of  the  fecret,  caufed  all  the  fucceeding  chemifts 
folicitoufly  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  labours  to  find  out  fuch  a 
noble  menftruum.  And  the  famous  Mr.  Boyle  was  fo  fond  of  it, 
that  he  frankly  acknowledges,  he  had  rather  been  the  mafter  thereof, 
than  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone ;  as,  indeed,  it  were  a  thing  more 
to  be  wifhed  for,  than  the  power  of  tranfmuting  metals.  That 
great  philofopher,  however,  ingenuoufly  tells  us,  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  pofiefs  it. 

After  all,  the  principal  chemifts  are  now  perfuaded,  that  no  fuch 
folvent  ever  exifted  in  nature  ;  at  leaft,  that  no  mortal  was  ever  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fecret.  This,  indeed,  feems  fufficiently  evident  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  alkaheji  ;  for  if  it  will  difiolve  all  bodies,  it 
will  be  impoflible  to  be  kept  in  any  veffel.  Van  Helmont  therefore 
cannot  be  believed,  when  he  aflerts,  that  he  had  a  bottle  filled  with 
alkaheji  lent  him,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  contained  in  aiiy  bottle, 
as  it  would  difiolve  the  vefiel  and  be  loft. 

Alkahest  iikewife  comprehends,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  all 
fixed  (alts  volatilized,  and  reduced  into  a  quinteflence. 

ALKAHE  STIC,  fignifies  the  quality  of  bodies  uni  verfally  folvent. 
ALKALESCENT,  a  matter  (lightly  alkaline,  or  tending  to 
the  alkaline  and  putrid  fermentation. 

ALKALI..  See  the  article  Alkaly. 

ALKALINE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  partakes  of 
the  properties  of  an  alkali -y  as  alkaline  falts,  &c. 

Alkaline  is  more  particularly  applied  in  chemiftry,  to  falts 
which  will  bear  a  ftrong  fire,  without  vanifhing  in  the  air  ;  in 
which  fenfe,  they  are  faid  to  be  fixed. 

Alkaline  acrimony ,  in  medicine,  denotes  that  morbid  quality 
in  the  blood,  which  is  known  to  be  prefent  by  the  thirft  after,  and 
defire  of  four  things,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  averfion  to  alkalefcent 
food,  nidorous  eructations,  putrid  ulcers  on  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
other  parts  in  the  mouth,  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach,  and  a  frequent 
diarrhoea,  a  fenfe  of  heat,  lafiitude,  and  a  general  uneaftnefs,  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  texture  of  the  blood,  the  urine  high-coloured  and 
red.  This  alkaline  acrimony ,  producing  a  putrefcence  in  the  blood, 
&c.  is  to  be  remedied  by  the  fame  means  as  the  fea  fcurvy  and  other 
putrid  diforders. 

Alkaline,  or  Alkalizate  bodies,  are  fuch  whofe  bodies  are 
•fo  formed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  pierced,  and  put  in  motion  by 
pouring  an  acid  upon  them. 

ALKALIZATION,  or  Alcalization,  the  impregnating  a 
liquor  with  an  alkaline  fait;  fo  as  either  to  make  it  a  better  diffol- 
vent,  or  to  load  the  phlegm,  that  it  may  not  rife  in  the  diftillation. 

Alkalization,  a  term  applied  to  operations,  whereby  alkaline 
properties  are  communicated  to  bodies,  or  to  thofe  by  which  alkali 
is  extrafted  from  bodies  which  contain  it,  or  in  which  it  may  be 
formed. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  faid  to  be  alkalized ,  when  it  has  been  digefted 
upon  alkali,  a  -part  of  which  it  diffolves,  and  thereby  requires 
alkaline  properties. 

ALKALY,  Alkali,  Alcali,  or  Alcaly,  from  the  Arabic 
al,  of;  and  kali ;  i.  e.  of  or  from  kali. 

The  word  originally  iignified  the  fait  extra&ed  from  the  allies  of 
kali,  or  glafs  wort ;  but  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  falts  that 
effervefced  with  acids. 

Alkalies  are  generally  divided  into  two  kinds,  and  diftinguilhed 
by  the  epithets  of fixed  and  volatile. 


Alkalies,  fixed,  are  diftinguilhed  from  faline  fubftances  not 
alkaline ,  by  their  effervefcing  with  all  acids;  forming  with  them 
neutral  falts,  precipitating  folutions  made  in  acids,  and  changing 
fyrup  of  violets  green. 

They  are  diftinguilhed  from  volatile  alkalies  by  their  fixity  and 
fufibility  in  the  fire,  by  their  deliquiating  in  the  air,  and  never  af- 
fuming  a  cryftalline  form,  changing  folution  ©f  mercury  fublimate 
not  white,  but  of  an  orange  yellow,  producing  no  blue  colour  with 
copper  or  it’s  folutions,  raifing  no  vifible  cloud  when  placed  near 
an  unftopt  bottle  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  occafioning  no  coldnefs,  but 
rather  heat,  on  being  diflolved  in  water.,  Pure  fixed  alkalies,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  mingle  with  a  folution  of  any  other  pure  alkali , 
without  the  leaft  precipitation,  turbidnefs,  or  fenfible  change. 

Fixed  alkalies  difiolve  fulphur,  oils,  fat,  and  refinous  bodies. 
By  quick  lime  their  adlivity  is  increafed,  and  in  this  ftate  they  dif- 
folve  fome  metallic  fubftances,  as  calces,  or  filings  of  lead,  fine 
filings  of  copper,  copper  precipitated  from  vitriol,  the  copper  in 
verdigris,  tin,  and  regulusof  antimony:  this  laft  they  corrode  into 
a  calx,  which,  by  force  of  fire,  may  be  melted  into  an  amber-co¬ 
loured  glafs.  There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  folutions  of  iron 
in  thefe  falts:  one,  by  dropping  a  folution  of  the  metal  made  in 
aqua-fortis  into  a  ftrong  alkaline  ley,  the  acid  will  be  abforbed  and 
neutralized  by  a  part  of  the  alkali ,  and  the  iron  remains  diflolved 
by  the  reft  :  the  other  is,  by  deflagrating  the  iron  filings  with  nitre, 
the  acid  of  the  nitre  will  be  diflipated  in  the  deflagration,  and  greac 
part  of  the  iron  will  difiolve  in  water  along  with  the  remaining  al¬ 
kali.  Thefe  falts,  combined  with  fulphur,  difiolve  almoft  all  the 
metals  and  femi -metals,  gold  itfelf  is  not  excepted.  When  made 
fluid  by  a  ftrong  fire,  they  difiolve  flint,  fand,  and  other  earthy 
bodies,  and  on  cooling  concrete  with  them  into  a  mafs,  which 
proves  difloluble  in  water,  or  an  indifloluble  glafs,  according  as  the 
proportion  of  the  earth  is  large  or  fmall.  Added  to  the  phlegmatic 
fpirits,  either  of  the  inflammable  or  volatile  urinous  kind,  they  im¬ 
bibe  the  redundant  phlegm,  and  thus  render  the  fpirit  more  con¬ 
centrated.  In  pure  vinous  fpirits  they  do  not  difiolve,  or  only  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity,  fufficient  however  to  give  a  fenfible  acrimony, 
or  alkaline  impregnation  to  the  fpirit.  If  both  the  fpirit  and  the 
fait  are  pure,  the  liquor  receives  no  colour;  but  if  any  oily,  or  re¬ 
finous  matter  be  previoufly  diflolved  in  the  fpirit,  or  if  the  fait  be 
impregnated,  though  (lightly,  with  inflammable  matter  of  any  kind, 
a  confiderably  deep  tinfture  will  be  produced.  Fixed  alkalies  in 
general,  heighten  the  colour  of  vegetable  and  animal  tinctures, 
whether  drawn  with  water  or  with  fpirit;  but  they  commonly  vary 
the  tafte,  and  often  debafe  the  fmell  of  the  preparation. 

They  form,  with  acids,  different  neutral  falts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  acid  employed ;  with  the  vitriolic,  a  bitterilh  fait, 
very  difficult  of  folution  in  water,  and  not  fufible  in  the  fire,  com¬ 
monly  called  vitriolated  tartar,  the  alkaline  fait,  made  from  tartar, 
being  from  that  which  has  chiefly  been  employed  for  thefe  pur¬ 
pofes  ;  with  the  nitrous  acid,  they  form  a  perfedt  nitre :  with  the 
marine,  a  fait  greatly  refembling  fea-falt,  being  in  fome  refpedls  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  vegetable  alkalies.  They  readily  cryftallize 
with  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  and-  with  tartar ;  with  which  laft  they 
compofe  a  neutral  fait,  much  eafier  of  folution  than  the  tartar  itfelf, 
and  hence  called  foluble  tartar.  They  do  not  cafily  cryftallize  with 
the  acid  of  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice;  thefe  mixtures,  if  by  careful 
management  reduced  to  a  cryftalline  form,  foon  deliquiate  again  in 
the  air. 

There  are  different  ways,  befides  immediate  mixture,  of  obtain¬ 
ing  combinations  ok  fixed  alkalies  with  acids,  depending  upon  their 
o-reat  affinities  with  one  another.  Thus,  when  any  metallic  body 
is  diflolved  in  an  acid,  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  fait  precipitates 
the  metal :  if  the  remaining  liquor  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  it 
leaves  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  folely  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali. 
Some  of  the  metals  fuffer  a  notable  alteration  in  this  procefs :  thus 
the  calx  of  iron,  precipitated  from  the  vitriolic  acid  in  making 
vitriolated  tartar,  is  fcarce  at  all  revivable  into  malleable  iron  again. 
When  acids  are  combined  with  volatile  alkalies  into  ammoniacal 
falts,  and  this  compound  mixed  with  a  fixed  alkali ;  on  expofing 
the  mixture  to  the  adtion  of  a  moderate  fire,  in  a  retort,  or  other 
convenient  veffel,  the  volatile  alkali  arifes,  and  the  acid  remains 
combined  with  the  fixed  :  if  it  was  not  for  the  intervention  of  the 
fixed  alkali,  it  would  fublime  in  conjundtion  with  the  volatile.  In 
like  manner,  when  fulphur,  or  oils,  or  refins,  are  diflolved  by  a 
fixed  alkali ,  the  addition  of  any  acid  will  feparate  the  fubftance  be¬ 
fore  diflolved,  the  acid  and  the  alkali  uniting  together ;  and  even 
when  both  of  them  are  previoufly  faturated,  the  alkali ,  for  inftance, 
with  fulphur,  and  the  acid  with  metal,  on  mixing  the  two  folutions 
together,  both  the  fulphur  and  the  metal  fall,  leaving  only  the  alkali 
and  the  acid  combined  in  the  liquor.  When  the  alkali  is  pre¬ 
vioufly  combined  with  one  acid,  the  addition  of  a  more  powerful 
acid  will  break  the  union,  and  difengage  the  alkali  from  the  firft 
acid.  On  the  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  fixed  alkali  and  vinegar, 
pour  fome  fpirit  of  common  fait ;  the  acetous  acid  will  inftantly 
begin  to  exhale,  and,  on  applying  a  moderate  heat,  will  be  totally 
dilfipated,  leaving  the  alkali  combined  with  the  marine  acid.  Add 
to  this  combination  a  due-  proportion  of  the  nitrous  acid,  and  the 
marine  will  be  expelled,  and  a  perfect  nitre  remain.  The  vitriolic, 
in  like  manner,  expels  the  nitrous,  and  takes  poflefiion  of  the  alkali 
in  its  place:  this  being  the  moft  powerful  acid,  is  not  to  be  dif- 
lodgod  by  any  other. 

When  this  acid  is  combined  with  inflammable  matter  into  fulphur, 
it  lofes  its  great  affinity  to  alkalies.  If  the  neutral  fait,  compofed 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkali ,  be  melted  with  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  the  refult  is  a  mixture  of  alkali  and  (ulphur.  On  diflolving 
this  compound  in  water,  the  flighteft  even  of  the  vegetable  acids 
precipitates  the  fulphur,  and  unites  the  alkali. 

Alkalies,  preparation  of. \  fixed.  The  moft  commodious  method 
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of  preparing  fixed  alkaline  l.-.its  in  tne  large  w..y,  feems  to  be  that 
directed  by  Kunckd  in  his  Art  of  Glafs.  The  allies  of  wood,  or 
the  woody  part  of  vegetables,  either  burnt  on  purpofe,  or  as  com¬ 
mon  fuel,  are  to  be  put  into  a  laige  tub  or  vat,  whofe  bottom  is 
covered  with  pieces  of  fplit  wood  and  ftraw,  to  prevent  the  allies 
from  flopping  up  the  cock..  So  much  water  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
allies  as  may  totally  cover  them:  after  flanding  for  a  night,  the  liquor 
impregnated  with  their  ialine  part,  is  to  be  let  off  by  the  cock  at  the 
bottom  into  another  veffel  ;  and  the  elixation  repeated  with  frefh 
water  fo  long  as  the  ley  has  any  (aline  tafle.  The  elixated  afhes 
maybe  ufed,  like  common  wood  alhes,  for  manure;  and  the  weak 
leys  may  be  rendered  ffronger,  by  pouring  them,  inftead  of  plain 
water,  upon  a  frefh  quantity  of  afhes.  Thus  from  every  parcel  of 
afhes  we  obtain  a  ftrong  ley,  with  a  weaker  one  to  be  returned  on 
the  next.  Where  the  ley  is  to  be  kept  in  its  liquid  ftate,  wooden 
veffels  (according  to  him)  are  more  commodious  than  earthen  ones, 
however  glazed ;  tnefe  lafl  being  fooner  corroded  and  penetrated  by 
the  acrid  liquor. 

In  procuring  a  folid  fait,  the  ley  is  to  be  evaporated  in  an  iron 
pan,  fixed  m  brick  work;  frefh  ley  being  continually  fupplied  dur¬ 
ing  theev^tor  .  ion,  in  a  very  flender  ftream,  from  a  cafk  placed  on 
the  brick  work,  till  the  quantity  of  fait  is  as  large  as  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  drieu  in  the  vellel.  This  impure  brown,  or  blackifh  fait 
is  i  >  be  calcined,  in  a  furnace  built  for  that  ule,  with  a  red  heat  juft 
not  ftrong  enough  to  melt  it,  and  every  now  and  then  turned  up 
and  ftirred  mr  fix  or  feven  hours,  or  till  fome  of  the  larger  pieces, 
ta*en  out  and  broKe,  appear  internally  white.  Thus  we  ohtain  an 
aika.t  efficiently -pure  for  all  the  bufinefl'es  in  which  thefe  kinds  of 
fait>  are  employed:  if,  for  particular  purpofes,  a  further  purification 
fhoutu  be  required,  it  may  be  diffolved,  infpiffated,  and  calcined 
airetn.  The  rough  lalt  lofes,  in  the  firft  calcination,  commonly 
ab  »n  one  tenth  ot  its  weight. 

Son  ^  foak  in  the  ley  a  quantity  of  ftraw,  bean-ftalks,  and  other 
like  luhftanc.es,  fufficicnt  to  imbibe  it;  and,  by  drying  and  burning 
the  e,  obtain  the  lait  of  the  ley,  without  the  trouble  of  boiling  it 
down.  J  fie  earthy  matter  left  by  the  ftraw  is,  in  quantity,  incon- 
iiaer.idc,  and,  for  many  purpofes,  of  no  injury  to  the  fait,  parti- 
cuiaily  tor  loap-boi'.ing,  bleaching,  &c.  where  the  fait  is  diffolved, 
and  coir, cquently  purified  from  indiflbluble  earthy  admixtures  before 
it  is  of  d  7'here  is,  nevertnelefs,  one  great  inconvenience  in  the 
proceis  ;  the  ftraw,  when  loaded  with  the  alkali ,  being  very  difficultly 
made  to  burn.  V egeiable  fubltances  in  general,  when  fully  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fixed  alkaline  lalts,  never  flame ;  and  do  not  burn  at  all 
without  a  continuance  of  external  heat,  infomuch  that  fome  have 
propofed  the  impregnating  of  wood  for  buildings  with  falts,  as  an  ef¬ 
fectual  means  for  preventing  its  receiving,  or  communicating  fire. 

The  ftrength  of  leys,  or  the  quantity  of  fait  diffolved  in  them, 
may  be  eftimated  by  the  weight  of  a  certain  meafure  of  them,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  meafure  of  water ;  or  more  com- 
modioufly,  and  perhaps  as  accurately,  by  means  of  an  hydrometer 
graduated  from  actual  trials  with  leys  of  known  ftrength. 

Alkalies,  volatile ,  are  falts  formed  by  a  new  combination  of 
the  conftituting  particles  of  a  natural  body,  by  the  operation  of 
putrefadion. 

Volatile  Alkalies ,  from  whatever  fubftance  obtained,  are  all  alike, 
and  have  the  fame  properties  ;  differing  only  according  to  their  de¬ 
grees  of  purity.  The  volatile  alkali ,  as  well  as  the  fixed,  confifts 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  combined  with  and  entangled  by  a 
portion  of  the  earth  of  the  mixed  body  from  which  it  was  obtained  ; 
and  on  that  account  it  has  many  properties  like  thofe  of  a  fixed 
alkali.  But  there  is,  moreover,  in  its  compofition,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  fat  or  oily  matter,  of  which  there  is  none  in  a  fixed 
alkali ;  and,  by  this  means,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them. 
Thus  the  volatility  of  the  alkali  produced  by  putrefaction,  which  is 
the  principal  difference  between  it  and  the  other  kind  of  alkali , 
whofe  nature  it  is  to  be  fixed,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  portion  of 
oil  which  it  contains :  for  there  is  a  certain  method  of  volatilizing 
fixed  alkalies ,  by  means  of  a  fatty  fubftance. 

Volatile  alkalies  have  a  great  affinity  with  acids,  unite  therewith 
rapidly  and  with  ebullition,  and  form  with  them  neutral  falts, 
which  fhoot  into  cryftals,  but  differ  from  one  another  according  to 
the  kind  of  acid  employed  in  the  combination. 

The  neutral  falts,  which  have  a  volatile  alkali  for  their  bafis,  are 
in  general  called  ammoniacal  falts.  That  whofe  acid  is  the  acid 
of  fea-falt,  is  called  fal-ammoniac.  As  this  was  the  firft:  known, 
it  gave  name  to  all  the  reft.  Great  quantities  of  this  fait  are  made 
in  Egypt,  and  thence  brought  to  us.  They  fublime  it  from  the 
foot  of  cows-dung,  which  is  the  fuel  of  that  country,  and  contains 
fea-falt,  together  with  a  volatile  alkali ,  or  at  leaft  the  materials 
proper  for  forming  it ;  and  consequently  all  the  ingredients  that 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  fal-ammoniac.  See  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  neutral  falts  formed  by  combining  the  acids  of  nitre  and  vi¬ 
triol  with  a  volatile  alkali  are  called,  after  their  acids,  nitrous  fal- 
ammoniac  and  vitriolic lal  ammoniac:  the  latter,  from  the  name  of 
its  inventor,  is  called  Glauber’s  fecret  fal  ammoniac. 

A  volatile  alkali ,  then,  has  the  fame  property  as  a  fixed  alkali , 
with  regard  to  acids,  yet  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  affinity  of  the 
former  with  acids,  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  latter:  and  hence  it 
follows,  that  any  fal  ammoniac  may  be  compounded  by  a  fixed 
alkali ,  which  will  lay  hold  of  the  acid,  and  difeharge  the  volatile  alkali. 

A  volatile  alkali  will  decompound  any  neutral  fait  which  has  not 
a  fixed  alkali  for  its  bafis ;  that  is,  all  fuch  as  confift  of  an  acid, 
combined  with  an  abforbent  earth,  or  a  metallic  fubftance.  By 
joining  with  the  acids,  in  which  they  are  diffolved,  it  diflengages  the 
earths,  or  metallic  lubftances,  takes  their  place,  and  in  conjunction 
with  their  acids  forms  ammoniac  falts. 

Hence  it  might  be  concluded,  that,  of  all  fubftances,  next  to  the 


phlogifton  and  the  .fixed  alkalies ,  volatile  alkalies  have  the  greateft 
affinity  with  acids  in  general :  yet  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  this 
matter  ;  for  abforbent  earths  and  feveral  metallic  fubftances  are  alfo 
capable  of  decompounding  ammoniacal  falts,  diicharging  their  vo¬ 
latile  alkali ,  and  forming  new  compounds  by  uniting  with  their 
acids.  This  might  induce  us  to  think  that  thefe  fubftances  have 
nearly  the  fame  affinity  with  acids. 

But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  volatile  alkali  decompounds 
fuch  neutral  falts  as  have  for  their  bafis  either  an  abforbent  earth, 
or  a  metallic  fubftance,  without  the  aid  of  fire;  whereas  abforbent 
earths,  or  metallic  fubftances,  will  not  decompound  an  ammoniacal 
fait,  unlefs  they  be  affifted  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 

Now,  as  all  thefe  matters  are  extremely  fixed,  at  leaft  in  com- 
parifon  with  a  volatile  alkali ,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  reftft  the  force  of  fire,  and  fo  of  a&ing  in  conjunction  therewith  ; 
and  fire  greatly  promotes  the  natural  action  of  fubftances  upon  one 
another :  whereas  the  volatile  alkali  in  the  ammoniacal  fait,  being 
unable  to  abide  the  force  of  fire,  is  compelled  to  defert  its  acid  ; 
and  that  fo  much  the  more  quickly,  as  its  affinity  therewith  is  con- 
fiderably  weakened  by  the  prefence  of  an  earthy,  or  metallic  fub¬ 
ftance,  both  of  which  have  a  great  affinity  with  acids, 

Thefe  confiderations  oblige  us  to  conclude,  that  volatile  alkalies 
have  a  fomewhat  greater  affinity  than  abforbent  earths  and  mr  Millie 
lubftances  with  acids. 

Ammoniacal  falts  projected  upon  nitre  in  fufion,  make  it  de¬ 
tonate  ;  and  the  nitrous  fal  ammoniac  detonates  by  itfelf,  without 
the  addition  of  any  inflammable  matter.  This  Angular  effedt  evi¬ 
dently  demonftratesj  the  exiftence  of  an  oily  matter  in  volatile  al~ 
kalles ;  for  it  is  certain  that  nitre  will  never  deflagrate  without  the 
concurrence,  and  even  the  immediate  contadl  of  fome  combuftible 
matter. 

This  oily  fubftance  is  often  found  combined  with  volatile  alkalies 
in  fuch  a  large  proportion  as  to  difguife  it  in  fome  meafure,  and 
render  it  exceeding  foul.  The  fait  may  be  freed  from  its  fuper- 
fluous  oil  by  repeated  fublimations ;  and  particularly  by  fubliming 
it  from  abforbent  earths,  which  readily  drink  up  oils.  This  is 
called  the  rectification  of  a  volatile  alkali.  The  fait,  which  before 
was  of  a  yellowilh,  or  dirty  colour,  by  being  thus  rectified,  be¬ 
comes  very  white,  and  acquires  an  odour  more  pungent,  and  lefs 
fetid  than  it  had  at  firft  ;  that  is,  when  obtained  by  one  Angle  diftilla- 
tion  from  a  putrid  fubftance. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  rectification  of  a  volatile  alkali 
muft  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  repeated  too  often;  for  by  that  means 
it  may  be  entirely  decompofed  at  length  ;  and  particularly  if  an  ab¬ 
forbent  earth,  and  efpecially  chalk,  be  employed  for  that  purpofe, 
the  fait  may  be  converted  into  an  oil,  an  earth,  and  water. 

Volatile  alkalies  adt  upon  feveral  metallic  fubftances,  add  particu¬ 
larly  on  copper  ;  of  which  they  make  a  mod  beautiful  blue  folution. 
On  this  property  depends  a  pretty  Angular  effedt  which  happens 
fometimes  when  we  attempt,  by  means  ot  a  volatile  alkali  to  fepa- 
rate  copper  from  any  acid  with  which  it  is  combined.  Inftead  of 
feeing  the  liquor  grow  turbid,  and  the  metal  fall,  both  which  ge¬ 
nerally  happen  when  any  alkali  whatever  is  mixed  with  a  metallic 
folution,  we  are  furprifed  to  obferve  the  folution  of  copper,  upon 
adding  a  volatile  alkali ,  retain  its  -limpidity,  and  let  fall  no  precipi¬ 
tate  ;  or  at  leaft,  if  the  liquor  does  grow  turbid,  it  remains  fo  but 
for  a  moment,  and  inftantly  recovers  its  tranfparency. 

This  is  occafioned  by  adding  fuch  a  quantity  of  volatile  alkali ,  as 
is  more  than  fufficient  fully  to  faturate  the  acid  of  the  folution,  and 
confiderable  enough  to  diffolve  all  the  copper  as  faft  as  it  is  feparated 
from  the  acid.  On  this  account  the  liquor  acquires  a  deeper  blue 
than  it  had  before ;  which  arifes  from  the  property  which  volatile 
alkalies  have  of  giving  this  metal,  when  combined  with  them,  a  fuller 
blue  than  any  other  folvent  can :  hence  we  have  a  touchftone  to  dif- 
cover  copper  wherever  it  is  ;  for  let  the  quantity  of  this  metal,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  metals,  be  ever  fo  fmajl,  a  volatile  alkali  never 
fails  to  dilcover  it,  by  making  it  appear  of  a  blue  colour. 

Though  a  volatile  alkali  be  conftantly  the  refult  of  putrefaction, 
yet  it  muft  not  therefore  be  imagined  that  none  can  be  produced  by 
any  other  means ;  on  the  contrary,  moll  of  thofe  fubftances  which 
contain  the  ingredients  neceffary  to  form  it,  yield  no  inconfiderable 
quantity  thereof  in  diftillation.  Tartar,  for  example,  which  by 
being  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  is  converted  into  a  fixed  alkali ,  yields 
a  volatile  alkali ,  when  it  is  decompofed  in  clofe  veffels  ;  that  is,  when 
it  is  diftilled:  becaufe  in  this  latter  cafe,  the  oily  part  is  not  difi- 
fipated  or  burnt,  as  it  is  by  calcination  in  a  naked  fire,  but  has  time 
to  unite  with  fome  of  the  earth  and  acid  ot  the  mixed  in  fuch  a  man- 
.ner  as  to  form  a  true  volatile  alkali. 

To  prove  that  on  this  occafion,  as  Well  as  on  all  others,  where 
unputrified  bodies  yield  a  volatile  alkali ,  this  fait  is  the  product  of 
the  fire,  we  need  only  obferve,  that  in  thefe  diftillations  rt  never 
rifes  till  after  fome  part  of  the  phlegm  of  the  acid,  and  even  ot  the 
thick  oil,  is  come  over ;  which  never  is  the  cafe  when  it  is  formed 
beforehand  in  the  body,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  operation,  as  it 
is  in  thofe  which  have  undergone  putrefaCtion,  for  this  fait,  being 
much  lighter  and  more  volatile  than  thofe  ot  other  fubftances,  rifes 
of  courfe  before  them  in  diftillation. 

ALKANET,  a  plant.  See  Anchusa  and  Lithospermum. 
ALKEBLA,  or  Alkiblia,  that  quarter  to  which  the  Turks 
turn  when  they  pray.  Seethe  article  Kebla. 

ALKEKENGI,  in  botany.  See  Winter-Cherry. 
Alkekengi,  the  name  of  a  fruit  or  berry  ufed  in  medicine;  it 
is  produced  by  the  plant  above-mentioned,  and  is  of  fome  ufe  for 
its  abftergent,  diffolvent,  and  diuretic  quality.  The  fruit  is  lithon- 
triptic  and  deterftve;  on  which  account  it  is  recommended  againft 
the  jaundice,  and  other  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  alio  pre¬ 
ferred  to  cleanfe  the  urinary  paffages  of  gravel,  &c. 

ALK.ERMES,  in  pharmacy,  a  compound  cordial  medicine,  the 
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principal  ingredient  in  which  is  kcrmcs ;  the  other  ingredients  are 
rofe-water,  fugar,  ambergris,  rnufk,  cinnamon,  aloes  wood,  pearls, 
and  leaf  gold,  See.  It  was  formerly  prelcri.bed  pretty  frequently 
among  females,  as  a  cordial ;  but  Dr.  Quincy  decries  its  value  in 
that  intention,  and  thinks  it  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  fweetener ; 
but  it  is  now  rarely  called  for.  See  the  article  Kermes. 

ALKES,  a  liar  in  the  conftellation  Chater,  which  article  fee. 

ALKOOL.  See  the  article  Alcohol. 

ALKORAN.  See  the  article  Alcoran. 

ALKUSSA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  ftlurus ,  with  only 
one  birrus  or  beard.  The  Swedes  call  italfo  lake. 

ALKY  of  lead ,  a  name  given  by  fome  alchemills  to  fugar  of  lead. 

ALL  -faints,  in  the  calendar,  otherwife  called  all-hallows,  a  fefti- 
val  obferved  by  moll  denominations  of  Chriltians,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  faints  in  general.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  firft  day  of 
November. 

A LL-fouls,  a  feafl-day  kept  on  the  fecond  day  of  November,  in 
commemoration  ot  all  the  faithful  deceafed. 

ALLAH,  or  Alla,  the  adorable  Being,  the  common  name  of 
God  among  the  Mahometans. 

.  ALLANTOIS,  or  Allantoides,  in  anatomy,  a  veficle  in- 
vefting  the  feetus  of  feveral  animals,  and  containing  an  urinous  li¬ 
quor,  fuppofed  to  be  conveyed  thither  from  the  urachus.  It  makes 
a  part  of  the  fecund ine. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aXAa?,  a  gut,  and  refem- 

blance. 

Anatomifts  are  not  agreed  whether  the  allantois  has,  or  has  not 
any  exi Hence  in  the  human  fpecies.  Dr.  Hale  has,  however,  in 
Phil,  Tranf.  No.  271,  given  an  accurate  defeription  of  the  human 
allantois ;  and  affigned  a  reafon  why  even  thofe,  who  believed  its 
exillence,  had  not  before  fully  found  it  out ;  and  alfo  an  anfwer  to 
thofe  who  yet  deny  its  reality.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  leftures,  abfo- 
lutely  denies  the  exillence  of  this  membrane,  except  in  brutes. 

ALLAT,  from  the  Arabic  allah ,  God;  the  name  of  an  idol' 
among  the  Arabians  and  the  idolatrous  Jews. 

ALLAY,  or  Alloy.  Seethe  latter  article. 

ALLAZ^EZIS,  a  chemical  term  for  philofophical  brafs  or  cop¬ 
per,  called  alfo  <zs  album,  and  by  feveral  other  names. 

ALLE,  a  fpecies  ofthealca:  it  is  found  among  the  fragments  of 
ice  in  the  northern  feas  of  Europe  and  America. 

ALLECTOR,  a  fpecies  of  the  crax ,  or  daker-hen. 

ALLEGATA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  infeription  ufed 
by  the  emperors,  importing  the  writings  to  be  verified. 

ALLEGATION,  in  law,  implies  the  producing  inllruments 
or  deeds,  for  proving  the  truth  of  fomething  litigated  before  the 
court. 

Allegation,  in  literature,  is  the  quoting  an  author  in  regard 
to  the  fubjeft  in  hand. 

ALLEGEAS,  a  ItufF manufactured  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  of  which 
fome  are  of  cotton,  and  others  of  feveral  kinds  of  herbs  fpun  like 
£ax  and  hemp.  Their  length  is  of  eight  and  twelve  ells ;  by  5,  6, 
or  7-  8ths  ;  and  by  3-q.ths  or  5*8ths  breadth. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  obedience  which  every 
fubjeft  owes  to  his  lawful  fovereign. 

T.  his  was  anciently  called  ligeantia ,  or  ligence\  from  the  Latin 
ligare ,  and  alligare ,  to  bind  ;  q.  d.  ligamen  fidei. 

Allegiance  is  either  natural,  acquired,  or  local. 

Allegiance,  natural,  is  that  which  every  fubjeft  born  ought 
to  pay  immediately  upon  his  birth. 

Allegiance,  acquired ,  is  that  which  a  perfon  naturalized,  or 
made  a  denizen,  owes  to  the  king. 

Allegiance,  local,  is  that  which  a  perfon,  on  entering  the  do¬ 
minions  of  another  prince,  ought  to  pay  for  his  protedlion. 

Allegiance,  oath  of  is  that  taken  by  the  fubjedt,  and  in  which 
he  acknowledges  the  king  as  his  fovereign  prince;  it  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  counter-part  of  the  coronation  oath,  taken  by  the 
king  to  the  people.  All  perfons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  are 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  courts-leet.  The  Quakers 
are  in  fiat.  8.  G.  cap.  6,  excufed  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
and  are  only  enjoined  a  declaration  of  fidelity  in  lieu  thereof. 

ALLEGORICAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of,  the 
nature  of  an  allegory. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which,  under  the  dif- 
gutfe  of  imaginary  perfons  or  things,  fome  real  adtion  or  inftructive 
moral  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Every  allegory ,  therefore,  has  two 
fenfes,  the  one  literal,  and  the  other  myftical ,  the  firft  has  beeu 
aptly  enough  compared  to  a  dream,  or  vifion,  of  which  the  laft  is 
the  true  meaning  or  interpretation  : 


An  allegory  tropes  continues  ftill, 

Which  with  new  graces  every  fentence  fill : 

It  contains  a  feries  or  firing  of  metaphors :  fuch  is  that  beautiful 
allegory  of  Horace,  lib.  1.  od.  14. 

0  navis  referunt  in  tnare  te  novi 
Flutlus,  See. 


wherc  the  Jhip  feems  to  ftand  for  the  republic ;  waves  for  civil  u 
port,  for  peace  and  concord ;  oars,  for  foldiers ;  and  mariners 
magif  rates.  5 

Allegories  have  entered  into  moft  religions  ;  the  Jews  abound  i 
them.  1  hilo  Judaeus  has  three  books  of  the  allegories  in  the  hif 
of  the  fix  days.  The  Old  Teftament  is  fuppofed  by  many  to 
one  continued  allegory  or  typical  reprefentation  of  the  tranfaft 
and  myfter.es  recorded  in  the  New.  The  heathens  alfo  had  it 
allegories  in  their  religion. 

tVCrS  Vn^S;-  ^  allegories ;  as,  verbal,  real,  fin 
allufive,  phyfical,  moral,  political ,  theological,  Sic. 


Allegory,  fimple,  according  to  fome,  is  that  which  is  taken 
from  natural  things. 

Allegory,  allufive,  relates  to  other  words  or  things. 

Allegory,  verbal,  is  a  thread  or  feries  of  metaphors;  or  a 
combination  of  the  fame  trope,  chiefly  metaphor,  through  many 
words ;  fuch  as 

Claudite  jam  rivos  pueri,  fat  prat  a  biberunt.  Virg. 

where  the  metaphor  of  watering  the  ground  is  carried  on  to  the  Abut¬ 
ting  of  the  Unices,  See.  And  that  other  in  Terence,  Sine  Ccrere  et 
Libero  friget  Fenus  ;  i.  e.  love  grows  cold  without  bread  and  wine. 

Allegory,  perpetual,  or  continued,  is  that  where  the  allegori¬ 
cal  thread  is  purfued  through  all  the  parts  of  a  conliderable  difeourfe  ; 
as  in  the  books  of  Canticles,  Job,  Sec. 

Allegories  phyfical,  thofe  in  which  fome  point  of  natural  phi— 
lofophy  is  reprefentdd ;  fuch  in  Homer,  are  Juno,  who  reprefents 
the  air,  Jupiter  the  aether,  and  the  like. 

Allegories  medical,  thofe  wherein  fome  fecret  of  phyfic  is  re¬ 
vealed:  as  in  Solomon’s  defeription  of  the  effefts  of  old  age,  in 
Ecclef.  xii.  1,  &c. 

Allegories  chemical,  fuch  as  the  ftory  of  the  Argonautic  expe¬ 
dition,  in  which  the  procefs  of  making  gold  is  exaftly  deferibed. 

Allegories  moral,  thofe  whereby  fome  ufeful  inffruftion  is 
intended;  as,  in  Homer,  the  victory  of  Diomede  over  Venus,  or 
flefhiv  luft  ;  alfo,  in  the  Spectator  and  Tatler,  the  fables  of  avarice 
and  luxury,  of  the  grotto  of  grief,  &c. 

Allegories  political,  thofe  involving  fome  maxim  of  good  go¬ 
vernment  ;  as  where  Menenius  Agrippa  relates  to  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  the  parable  of  a  war  raifed  by  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human 
body  againft  the  ftomach,  whereby  the  difeontented  party  were  in¬ 
duced  to  return  into  the  city. 

Allegories  theological,  thofe  wherein  fome  truth  relating  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God  is  couched. 

Allegory  is  alfo  applied  to  the  drawl  ngffome  words,  plainly  and 
literally  intended  at  firft,  from  their  natural  and  proper  meaning,  to 
a  foreign  fenfe,  for  the  better  accommodating  them  to  the  inftrudlion 
of  our  minds. 

ALLEGRO,  in  mufic,  an  Italian  word,  fignifying  that  the  part 
is  to  be  played  in  a  brifk,  gay,  and  fprightly  manner  ;  being  the 
quickeft  motion  of  all,  excepting  prejlo. 

Allegro,  piu,  fignifies  to  play  or  fing  the  part  it  is  joined  to  a 
little  quicker,  as 

Allegro,  poco  piu ,  intimates,  that  the  part  to  which  it  refers 
ought  to  be  played  or  fung  a  little  more  brifk  and  lively  than  allegro 
alone  requires.  •  6>  , 

ALLELENGYON,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tax  which  the  rich 
paid  for  the  poor,  when  abfent  in  the  army. 

ALLELOPHAGI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  ufed  by  writers  on 
infefts,  to  exprefs  a  particular  genus  of  flies  which  feed  on  each  other. 

ALLELUJA,  >n  botany,  an  obfolete  name  for  the  oxys. 
ALLELUJAH.  See  the  article  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMAND,  Almain,  a  kind  of  grave,  folemn  mufic,  where 
the  meafure  is  good,  and  the  movement  flow. 

ALLEMANNIC,  fomething  relating  to  the  ancient  Germans; 
thus  we  meet  with  allemannic  hiftory,  allemannic  language,  &c. 

ALLER  good,  in  our  old  writings,  or  alder  good,  fignifies  the 
greateft  good. 

ALLERION,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  eagle  without  beak  or  feet, 
having  nothing  perfect  but  the  wings.  ’ 

ALLEU,  or  Allode,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms.  See  Allodium. 

ALLEVEURE,  a  fmall  brafs  Swedifti  coin,  worth  about  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny. 

ALLEVIARE  fignifies  in  old  records,  to  levy  or  pay  a  fine  or 
compofition. 

ALLEVIATION,  the  aft  of  making  a  third  lighter,  and  more 
eafy  to  be  borne  or  endured ;  and  is  oppofed  to  aggravation. 

ALLEY,  in  gardening,  a  ftrait  parallel  walk/bounded  on  both 
fides  with  trees,  fhrubs,  See  and  uiually  covered  with  gravel  or  turf. 

An  alley  ftiould  be  broad  enough  for  two  perfons  to  walk  a-breaft, 
and  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  breadth  from  a  path  ;  it  fhould  not  be  lefs 
than  five,  nor  more  than  fifteen  feet  broad. 

Alley,  counter,  is  a  little  alley  parallel  with  a  great  one. 

Alley,  front,  that  which  runs  ftrait  before  a  heufe,  See. 

Alley,  tranfverfe,  that  which  cuts  the  former  at  right  angles. 

Alley,  diagonal,  that  which  cuts  a  fquare,  thicket,  Sec.  from 
one  angle  to  another. 

Alley,  covered,  that  where  the  trees  meet  at  the  top,  and  form 
a  fhade. 

Alley,  floping ,  that  which  is  neither  parallel  to  the  front,  nor  to 
the  tranverfe  alley,  owing  either  to  the  lownefs  of  the  point  of  fight 
or  of  the  ground.  6  * 

Alley  of  compartment ,  that  which  divides  the  fquares  of  a  par¬ 
terre.  r 

Alley,  in  perfpeftive,  that  which,  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater 
appearance  of  length,  is  made  wider  at  the  entrance  than  at  the 
termination. 

Alley,  in  hufbandry,  fignifies  the  vacant  fpace  between  the 
outermoft  row  of  corn  on  one  bed,  and  the  neareft  row  to  it  on  the 
next  parallel  bed;  and  is  ufually  about  four  feet  in  breadth,  exclu- 
fivc  of  the  divifions  between  the  rows  of  com  in  the  beds. 

Alley  in  ziczac,  that  which  has  too  great  a  defeent,  and  is  on 
that  account  liable  to  be  damaged  by  floods.  Platbands  of  turf  run 
acrofs  it  from  fpace  to  fpace  will  help  to  keep  up  the  gravel,  and 
prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the  water. 

Alle  y  in  z fczac  is  alfo  applied  to  a  walk  in  a  labyrinth  or  wil- 
dermns  formed  by  feveral  returns  of  angles,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  lolitary  and  obfeure,  and  conceal  its  termination. 
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ALL-good,  in  botanv.  See  the  article  Goose-Foot. 

All-heal,  Hercules’s,  in  botany.  -  See  the  article  Wound¬ 
wort. 

All-heal,  clowns,  an  herb.  See  the  articles  Stachys,  Pan  ax, 
Horehound. 

ALLIANCE,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  implies  the  union, 
connexion,  or  affinity  between  two  perfons,  or  two  families,  con¬ 
tracted  by  marriage. 

Alliance  alfo  fignifies  a  league  or  treaty  entered  into  by  fove- 
reign  princes  or  ftatcs,  for  their  mutual  fafety  and  defence. 

In  this  fenfe,  alliances  may  be  diftinguiihed  into  fuch  as  are  offien- 
fivc,  whereby  the  contracting  parties  oblige  themfelves  jointly  to 
attack  fome  other  power;  and  into  fuch  as  are  defenftve ,  whereby  the 
contracting  parties  bind  themfelves  to  ftand  by,  and  defend  each  other 
in  cafe  of  being  attacked  by  any  other  power. 

All  alliance  between  perfons  of  unequal  rank  and  condition  is  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  Twelve  Tables;  and  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  in  Portu¬ 
gal  are  not  iuffered  to  ally  with  fuch  as  have  never  been  in  ths  wars. 

We  read  alio  of  equal,  unequal ,  triple ,  quadruple  and  grand  alliances. 

Alliances,  unequal ,  are  thofe  wherein  one  of  the  contracting 
powers  promites  patronage  or  protection,  and  the  other  fidelity. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  feveral  powers  treat  on  a  par,  fuch 
are  termed  equal  alliances. 

for  the  triple  alliance ,  we  may  refer  to  the  famous  one  between 
England,  Hull  and,  and  Sweden  ;  andfor  the  quadruple  alliance ,  to  that 
between  England,  Holland,  the  Emperor,  and  the  king  of  France. 

Some  have  d.iputed,  whether  the  ftates  of  the  empire  have  a  right 
to  make  alliances  without  the  emperor’s  concurrence;  and  whether 
the  king  of  England  be  veiled  with  abfolute  power  to  make  alliances , 
aft  difcretiorl,  without  confent  of  parliament.  The  negative  is  tup- 
ported  by  Dr.  Davenant. 

ALLIARIA.  in  botany.  See  the  article  Dame’s  Violet. 

ALL1G  ATI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  bafeft  of  all  their  llaves, 
and  who  wete  ufualiy  kept  fettered. 

ALLIGA'  FION,  the  refoiving  queftions  refpeciing  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  commodities,  See.  See  Syjlemof  Arithmetic. 

ALLIGA  FOR,  in  natural  hifiory,  an  amphibious  creature 
common  in  South  America,  fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  crocodile  found  in  Alia  and  Africa.  Its  head  is  long,  and 
flender  towards  the  extremity,  gradually  forming  a  fnout  like  that 
of  a  hog.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  have  a  row  of  very  firon^ 
and  pointed  teeth. 

Thefe  creatures  abound  in  the  river  of  Guiaquil  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and,  when  tired  of  fifliing,  leave  the  water  to  balk  in  the  fun, 
where  they  appear  more  like  logs  of  half  rotten  wood  thrown  afinore 
by  the  current,  than  living  creatures;  but  upon  perceiving  any  vef- 
fels  near  them,  they  immediately  plunge  inco  the  water.  Some  of 
them  exceed  five  yards  in  length. 

Alligator  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  pear. 

ALLIO  F H,  a  ftar  in  the  tail  of  thexGreat  Bear,  much  obferved 
at  feafor  finding  the  latitude. 

ALLIOTICUM,  in  phyfic,  a  medicine  for  altering  and  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood:  it  confifts  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  dandelion,  fuccory, 
fennel  and  raifins;  with  the  herbs  endive,  forrel,  common  ox-eye, 
fumitory,  lettuce,  &c.  . 

ALLIUM,  in  botany,  garlick,  the  name  of  a  plant  with  a  bul¬ 
bous  root,  confifting  of  feveral  membranes,  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
mixed  with  a  purplifli  caft.  See  the  article  Garlick. 

ALLOCATION,  an  allowance  made  upon  an  account  in  the 
Exchequer. 

Allocatione  facienda ,  a  writ  for  allowing  to  an  accountant 
fuch  lums  of  moneyas  he  has  lawfully  expended  in  his  office; 
directed  to  the  lord-treafurer,  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

ALLOC ATO  comitatu ,  a  new  writ  of  exigent  ifi’ued  or  allowed 
before  any  other  county  court  holden,  when  the  power  has  not  been 
fully  ferved  or  complied  with. 

ALLOCUTION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  implies  an  harrangue 
made  by  a  general  to  his  army. 

ALLODIAL,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  an  epithet  given  to  an  inhe¬ 
ritance  held  without  any  acknowledgment  to  a  lord  or  fuperior;  in 
oppofition  to  feudal.  It  is  now  generally  called  freehold. 

ALLODIUM,  free  lands,  or  fuch  as  are  ablolutely  the  property 
of  the  owner,  without  his  being  obliged  to  pay  any  acknowledgment 
of  fervice  whatfoever.  T wo  kinds  of  allodium  are  mentioned  in 
the  cuftomary  laws  of  France,  viz.  I.  Allodium  nobite,  aleu  noble , 
that  to  which  jurifdiCtion  was  annexed  ;  and  which  was  alfo  free 
from  all  homage  or  fervice.  2.  Allodium  villa  man,  aleu  raturier , 
that  which  had  no  jurifdi&ion  annexed  to  it. 

ALLOGIA,  in  antiquity,  winter-quarters  appointed  for  foldiers. 

ALLOM,  a  kind  of  mineral  fait.  See  the  article  Alum. 

ALLONGE,  in  fencing,  a  tbruft  or  pafs  at  the  enemy. 

ALLOGOTROPHIA,  among  phyficians,  a  difproportionate 
nutrition,  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  lefs  nouriftied  than  another. 

ALLOPHASIS,  a  medical  term  for  a  delirium,  or  the  fpeaking 
of  things  differently  from  what  they  are. 

ALLOPHYLLUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plant  whofe  calyx  is 
compofed  of  four  leaves  of  an  orbicular  lhape,  and  two  oppofite  ones 
fmaller  than  the  others;  the  corolla  confifts  of  four  petals  lefs  than 
the  cup;  the  germen  is  didymous,  and  the  ftigma  divided  into  four 
parts.  It  is  of  the  vetandria  monogynia  ciafs. 

ALLOTTING,  or  Allotment  of  goods,  in  commerce,  is 
when  a  fhip’s  cargo  is  divided  into  feveral  parts  bought  by  different 
perfons,  whofe  names  are  written  on  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  which 
an  indifferent  perlon  applies  to  the  feveral  lots  or  parcels;  by -which 
the  goods  are  impartially  divided,  and  allotted  to  the  proper  perfons. 
See  the  article  Inch  of  candle. 

ALLOWANCE,  in  commerce,  thofe  deductions  granted  3t  the 
Cuflom-houfe'for  goods  rated  by  weight  and  by  dry  or  liquid  meafure.  | 
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ALLOY,  or  Allay,  in  matters  of  coinage,  a  proportion  of  a 
bafer  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one.  Thus  all  gold  coin  has  an  alloy 
of  filver  and  copper,  as  filver  has  of  copper  alone  ;  the  proportion  in 
the  former  cafe,  for  itandard  geld,  being  two  carats  o i  alloy  in  a  pound 
troy  of  gold  ;  and,  in.  the  la- ter,  eighteen  penny  weights  of  alloy  for  a 
pound  oFfilver.  Gold  or  filver  coin  is  never  {truck  by  the  minters 
without  alloy  ;  always  mixing  fome  copper  with  thefe  two  inetais,  in 
a  proportion  fettled  by  the  rules  of  the  mint.  Whether  gold  or  filver 
be  above  or  below  ftandard,  is  to  be  found  by  Assay;  which  fee. 
Native  gold  isalways  alloyed  with  filver;  and  native  filver  with  gold. 

Jewellers,  gold  wire  drawers,  gold  beaters,  and  gold  arid  filver 
fm i ths,  are  obliged  to  ufe  alloy  in  the  gold  and  iilver  they  work  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  lefs  than  that  of  coin,  10  prevent  'their  melting  it  in 
order  to  ufe  it  in  their  works.  Brafs  founders  have  their  alloy  of 
copper,  pewter,  and  tin.  Pewterers  alfo,  in  making' their  feveral 
v.effels,  difhes,  &c.  alfo  make  ufe  of  an  alloy  of  red  copper,  rco-ulus 
of  antimony,  and  fome  other  minerals. 

Alloys,  metallic,  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural  alloys 
are  thofe  made  by  nature,  fuch  as  moft  minerals  which  contain  feve¬ 
ral  metals  alloyed  with  each  other.  Artificial  alloys  are  thofe  made 
exprefsly  for  different  ufes,  or  for  the  fake  of  examining  the  pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  them. 

1  he  chief  reafons  alledged  for  the  alloying  of  coin  are,  r.  The 
mixture  of  the  metals,  which,  when  fmelted  from  the  mine,  are  not 
perfectly  pure.  2.  The  laving  the  expence  it  muff  otnerwife  coft 
if  they  were  to  be  refined.  3.  The  neceffity  of  rendering  them 
harder,  by  mixing  fome  parts  of  other  metals  with  them,  to  prevent 
the  diminution  of  weight  by  wearing,  in  puffing  through  many 
hands.  4.  The  melting  of  foreign  gold  or  coin,  which  is  alloyed. 
5-  The  charges  of  coinage,  which  muff  be  made  good  by  the  profit- 
arifing  from  the  money  coined.  6.  The  duty  belonging  to  the  fove- 
reign,  on  account,  of  the  power  he  has  to  caufe  money  to  be  coined 
in  his  dominions. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  filver  coin  was  long  kept  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  purity  ;  which  was  firft  broke  in  upon  by.  the  tribune  Livius 
Drufus,  who  mixed  with  it  an  eighth  part  of  copper.  But  the  aCts 
of  his  tribunate  being  afterwards  annulled,  the  money  was  reffored 
to  its  ancient  finenels.  Things  remained  thus  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severus,  who  incrcafed  the  alloy  ftill  more ;  but  neverthe- 
lefs  he  affirmed  on  his  medals  the  appellation  of  refill  tutor  monetce. 
ALL-SEED,  a  fpecies  of  flax.  See  the  article  Flax. 
ALL-SPICE,  Jamaica  pepper.  See  the  article  Pimento. 
ALLUMINOR,  from  the  French  allumer ,  to  lighten,  a  perfon 
who  colours  or  paints  upon  vellum  or  paper. 

ALLUSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  fomething  is  applied 
to,  or  underftood  of  another,  o.n  account  of  fome  fimilitude  between 
them.  Camben  defines  it  to  be  playing  with  words  alike  in  found, 
but  unlike  in  fenfe.  Thus  the  Romans  played  on  their  tippling 
emperor  Tiberius  Nero,  by  calling  him  Biberius  Mero  ;  and  we 
find,  in  feripture,  that  God  changed  the  name  of  Abram,  i.  e.  high 
father,  into  Abraham,  father  of  many. 

ALLUVION,  among  civilians,  denotes  the  gradual  increafe  of 
lands  along  the  feafhore,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

This,  when  flow  and  imperceptible,  is  confidered  as  a  lawful 
acquifition;  but  when  a  confiderable  portion  of  land  is  torn  away  at 
once  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  joined  to  a  neighbouring 
eftate,  it  may  be  claimed  again  by  the  former  owner. 

ALLY,  in  matters  of  polity,  implies  a  fovereign  prince  or  ftate 
that  has  entered  into  alliance  with  others.  See  Alliance. 

ALMACAN  EARS,  or  Almucantars,  in  aftronomy,  are 
Idler  circles  of  the  fpbere,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  imagined  to 
pafs  through  every  point  of  the  meridian.  They  are  generally  called 
parallels  of  altitude,  and  are  of  ufe  in  (hewing  the  heights  or  altitudes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  deferibed  on  fome  quadrants,  h c.  See 
die  article  Parallel  of  altitude. 

Almacantars Jlaffi.  See  the  article  Almucantars  fluff. 
ALMADE,  in  fillip  building,  a  kind  of  canoe,  or  final!  veil'd, 
about  24  feet  long,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  ufed  by  the 
negroes  of  Africa;  they  go  with  great  fwiftnefs.  It  is  alfo  the  name 
of  a  long  boat  ufed  at  Calcutta,  near  80  feet  long,  and  6  or  7  broad. 
The  king  of  Calicut  fits  out  two  or  three  hundred  of  thefe  veffels  in 
time  of  war. 

ALMAGEST,  the  name  of  a  book  compofed  by  Ptolomy,  con¬ 
taining  a  variety  of  geometrical  problems,  and  a  great  number  of 
affronomical  obfervations  made  by  the  ancients. 

The  original  title  of  the  work  was  a-vurm^  psyirv,  the  greateft 
conftruCtion  or  collection  ;  but  the  Arabians,  who  tranflated  it  into 
their  language,  prefixed  to  the  laft  word  megijle,  the  Arab  particle 
al,  calling  it  almagijla  ;  whence  the  prefent  name. 

ALMAGRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  an 
earth  of  the  ochre  kind,  called  fid  atticum  by  the  ancients.  It  is  of 
a  fine  deep  red,  with  fome  admixture  of  purple,  very  heavy,  and  of 
a  denfe  yet  friable  ftrufture,  and  rough  dufky  furface.  In  medicine, 
it  is  a  very  valuable  aftringent ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  painting. 

Almagra,  the  bolum  cuprum  ;  alfo  a  name  for  the  white  fulphur 
of  the  chemiffs. 

ALMALECI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  work,  containing  a 
fyftem  of  the  ancient  Arabian  phyfic. 

ALMANAC,  or  Almanack,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  table 
containing  the  calendar  of  days  and  months,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  the  age  of  the  moon,  he.  Regiomontanus  is  allowed  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  reduced  almanacs  to  their  prefent  form. 

Almanacs,  confilrudlion  of.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
compute  the  lun  and  moon’s  place  for  each  day  of  the  year,  or  it  may 
be  taken  from  fome  ephemerides  and  entered  in  the  almanac ;  next 
find  the  dominical  letter,  and  by  means  thereof,  diftributc  the  calen¬ 
dar  into  weeks;  then,  having  computed  the  time  of  Eafter,  by  it 
fix  the  other  moveable  feafts ;  adding  the  immoveable  ones,  with  the 
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names  of  the  martyrs,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  eacn  luminary,  the 
length  of  day  and  night,  the  afpedts  ot  the  planets,  the  phaies  of 
the  moon,  and  the  lun’s  entrance  into  the  caidinal  points  ot  the 

ecliptic,  i.  e.  the  two  equinoxes  and  (olftices.  .... 

Almanac,  nautical ,  is  publi  Anted  annually,  by  anticipation,  under 
direction  of  the  commiffioners  of  longitude  :  it  began  with  the  year 
1767,  and  has  been  continued  ever  fmce.  lkdide  every  thing  eflen- 
tial  to  general  ufe,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  almanac ,  it  con¬ 
tains  many  new  and  interelling  particulars  •,  more  efpecially,  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars  for  every  three  hours 
-of  apparent  time,  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ;  by  com¬ 
paring  which  with  the  diftances  carefully  obfervcd  at  fea,  the  mariner 
may  readily,  and  with  little  danger  of  mi  flake,  afcertain  his  longi¬ 
tude  to  a  degree  of  exadtnefs  that  may  be  thought  Sufficient  for  molt 
nautical  purpofes.  And  the  publication  of  it  is  chi efly.de Signed  to 
facilitate  the  ufe  of  Mayer’s  lunar  tables,  by  fuperfeding  the  necef- 
fity  of  intricate  calculations,  in  determining  the  longitude  at  fea. 

ALMANAR,  in  Arabian  aftrology,  denotes  the  pre-eminence  of 
one  planet  above  another. 

ALMANDIN,  a  precious  Slone  of  the  ruby  kind,  Something 
Softer  than  the  oriental  ruby  ;  and  partakes  more  of  the  granite  than 
the  ruby  in  refpedt  to  colour.  It  is  ranked  among  the  richeft  of 
Slones,  and  is  Said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  brought  from  Aiabanda, 
a  city  of  Caria;  whence  its  name  Alabandin. 

ALMARIA,  in  ancient  records,  the  archives  of  a  church,  See. 
ALMEHRAB  denotes  a  niche  in  the  Mahometan  mofques, 
which  diredts  to  the  temple  of  Mecca  (the  keb.a),  to  which  they  are 
obliged  to  bow  their  faces  in  praying. 

ALMEISAR,  a  fafhionable  gaGie  among  the  ancient  Arabs, 
performed  by  a  kind  ofcaftin'g  lots  with  arrows;  but  ftridtly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  on  account  of  the  frequent  quarrels 
it  occafioned. 

ALMELILETU,  a  word  ufed  by  Avicenna,  to  exprefs  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  lefs  than  that  of  a  fever,  and  which  may  continue 
after  recovery. 

ALMENE,  in  commerce,  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  ufed  in 
weighing  Saffron  in  Several  parts  of  the  Ealt  Indies. 

Almene,  a  name  given  by  Arabian  writers  to  the  prickly  lotus 
of  Africa,  anciently  called  acanthus ,  and  I  tus  acanthus. 

.  •  ALMERiCAN  herefy ,  broached  in  France  by  one  Almerick, 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  their  tenets  were  condemned  by  a 
public  decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in  the  year  1209. 

His  followers  are  Said  to  have  affirmed,  that  the  power  of  the 
Father  lailed  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  Mofaic  law;  that 
the  coming  of  Chrift  introduced  a  new  law  :  that  at  the  end  of  this 
began  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  that  now  confeflion  and 
the  Sacraments  were  at  an  end,  and  that  every  one  is  to  be  faved  by 
the  internal  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  exter¬ 
nal  adt  of  religion.  And  even  in  morals  they  were  as  infamous  as 
their  dodtrines  were  abfurd. 

ALMIGGIM  wood ,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  and  light  fort  of 
wood  mentioned  in  Scripture.  From  the  accounts  of  Jofephus,  it  j 
appears  to  be  the  wood  of  the  Italian  pine  or  fir-tree.  This  wood 
was  excellent  for  its  whitenefs  as  well  as  uncommonly  light,  and 
was  therefore  ufed  for  muflcal  instruments. 

ALMIZ  ADIR,  among  alchemiits,  Signifies  verdigris  ;  Some¬ 
times  the  aqua  mercurialis  or  aqua  philofophorum ;  and  Sometimes 
the  procefs  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 

ALMOGIZA,  an  Arabian  epithet  for  the  limb  or  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  ajlrolabe. 

ALMOHARRAM,  one  of  the  facred  months  of  the  ancient 
Arabs  ;  it  was  the  firft  month  of  their  year. 

ALMOIN,  inlaw,  denotes  free  alms.  See  Franc -almoin. 
ALMOND,  the  fruit  produced  by  the  almond  tree.  See  Almonds. 
Almond-tree,  amygdaais,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  diltindt 
genus  of  trees,  with  rofacequs  flowers,  and  an  oblong  (tony  fruit, 
in  which  is  inclofed  a  kernel  of  the  fame  Shape. 

Almond-trees  have  a  beautiful  effedt  in  a  garden  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  bloom,  and  are  accordingly  cultivated  in  this  country  more 
for  the  fake  of  their  flowers  than  their  fruit:  though  the  latter  are 
alfo  well  worth  attending  to,  and  may,  with  proper  care,  in  a  well- 
Iheltered  warm  Situation,  be  produced  very  good  in  England. 

Thefe  trees  arc  propagated  by  inoculating  a  bud  of  them  with  a 
plumb  or  a  peach  flock,  or  into  a  flock  of  their  own  kind,  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  next  Spring  when  the  buds  fhoot  is  the  time 
to  train  them  up,  either  for  Standards  or  half- Standards,  as  the  culti¬ 
vator  chafes :  though  the  ufual  method  is  to  bud  them  at  the  height 
intended  for  their  Items.  In  the  Second  year  after  budding,  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  places  they  are  to  remain.  The  belt  feafon 
for  doing  this  is  in  Odlober,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  decay, 
if  they  are  to  Hand  in  dry  ground;  but  if  they  are  to  be  removed 
into  a  wet  foil,  February  is  a  far  more  preferable  time.  It  is  like- 
wife  to  be  obferved,  that  plumb-ftocks  will  always  prove  the  beft  for 
the  latter,  and  almond ,  or  peach-ftocks,  for  the  former  Situation. 

The  blofloms  of  thefe  trees  often  appear  in  February,  when  the 
faring  is  forward:  but  if  froft  comes  on  while  they  are  out,  their 
beauty  is  of  Short  duration,  for  they  are  foon  deftroyed,  and  pro¬ 
duce  -very  little  fruit.  On.  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  trees  do  not 
flower  tili  late  in  March,  they  feldom  fail  of  bearing  plenty  of  almonds , 
many  of  which  will  be  very  Sweet,  and  fit  for  the  table  when  green; 
but  they  will  not  keep  long. 

*  I  here  are  two  kinds  of  almonds.  Sweet  and  bitter.  The  groateft 
quantity  of  both  forts  are  produced  in  Syria,  Barbary,  Turkey,  Spain, 
Italy,  the  ifland  of  .Cyprus,  and  France.  1  he  German  Shops  are 
Supplied  chiefly  from  Provence  and  Valencia.  In  England,  three 
forts  of  almonds  are  distinguished,  Small  Barbary  almonds,  long  Jor¬ 
dan  almonds,  and  Short,  broad,  Spanish  or  Valencia  almonds. 

Almonds,  fweet ,  confift  chiefly  of expreSTible  oil,  and  a  fine  fari- 
tiaceeus  earth ;  the  oil  is  fo  plentiful,  and  foloofely  intermixed  with 


the  other  principles,  that  a  part  of  it  may  be  Squeezed  out  with  the 
fingers.  The  medical  ufes  of  fweet  almonds  are,  to  fofteh  and  ob- 
tund  acrimony,  and  to  render  refinous  fubSfances  Soluble  in  water, 
and  in  the  animal  fluids.  The  refins  of  jalap,  fcammony,  and 
others,  triturated  with  almonds ,  diflolve  in  water  into  an  emulfion, 
and  in  this  form  operate  effectually,  without  producing  the  violent 
gripes  and  other  dangerous  confequences,  which  they  never  fail  to 
do  when  given  by  themfelves. 

Almonds  ,  bitter ,  yield  alfo  an  oil  to  the  prefs,  not  bitter  like 
the  almonds  themfelves,  but  as  taftelefs  as  that-of  the  fweet  kind,  all 
the  bitter  matter  remaining  in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreffion.  It 
is  much  ufed  tofoften  and  deterge  the  wax  out  of  the  ear.  Several 
experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  in  what  principle  the 
bitternefs  refides  :  but  they  have  not  anfwered  fo  perfedtly  as  could 
be  wiShed.  The  almond  cake  was  diftilled  both  with  pure  water 
and  with  water  and  fait,  and  with  highly  rectified  Spirit  of  wine. 
The  diftilled  waters  were  Scarcely  bitter,  but  Smelt  a  little  of  the 
almond ,  and  had  a  confiderable  pungency;  the  diftilled  Spirit  dis¬ 
covered  Scarcely  any  pungency  or  bitternefs,  and  differed  very  little 
in  Smell  or  tafte,  from  the  pure  Spirit  employed:  the greateft  part 
of  the  bitternefs,  in  all  distillations,  was  left  behind,  and  continued 
in  the  inFpi Slated  extradts. 

Bitter  ahnonds  are  poifonous  to  animals,  particularly  to  birds.  In 
the  human  body,  they  adt  as  refolvents  and  aperients.  Sweetened 
with  Sugar,  or  made  into  an  emulfion,  they  are  considered  as  diure¬ 
tic,  and  an  anthelmintic;  but  feem  to  be  too  dangerous  a  medicine 
to  be  given  with  Safety,  there  being  inftances  of  cordial  Spirits  fla¬ 
voured  with  bitter  almonds,  proving  poifonous  to  the  human  Species. 

Almonds  are  alio  a  fruit  which  in  the  Eaft  Indies  Serves  inftead 
of  Small  money;  particularly  where  the  cowries ,  thofe  Small  Shells 
which  come  from  the  Maldives,  are  not  current. 

Almond,  African ,  a  genus  of  plants.  See  the  article  Brabe  jim. 
Almond  dwarf,  the  peach-tree.  See  the  article  Persica. 
Almonds,  amygdala,  in  anatomy,  a  name  Sometimes  given  to 
two  glands,  generally  called  the  tonsils;  which  fee.  Thefe  are 
properly  denominated  ahnonds  of  the  throat ,  though  commonly 
called  ahnonds  of  the  ears. 

Almond,  or  Alman  furnace ,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace  ufed 
in  refining  ;  its  ufe  is,  to  Separate  all  kinds  of  metals  from  cinders 
parts  of  melting  pots,  tefts,  bricks,  and  other  heterogeneous  mix¬ 
tures.  In  this  furnace,  the  refiners  of  Silver  out  of  "lead  melt  the 
flags  of  the  litherage  left  in  this  operation,  and  reduce  them  again 
into  lead. 

T  his  furnace ,  which  is  alfo  called  the  fweep,  is  ufually  fix  feet 
high,  four  wide,  and  two  thick  :  it  is  built  of  brick,  having  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  top,  eight  inches  over,  which  grows  narrower 
towards  the  bottom,  where,  in  the  fore  part,  it  ends  in  a  point,  en- 
compaffed  in  a  femicircle  of  iron,  to  retain  the  melted  metal. 
About  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  another  hole,  to  receive  the 
nofe  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  working  of  which  requires  the  con¬ 
tinued  Strength  of  two  men. 

Almond,  an  oil  meafure  ufed  in  Portugal.  A  butt  or  pipe, 
contains  twenty- fix  almonds. 

Almonds,  among  lapidaries  and  looking-glafs  makers,  Signify 
pieces  of  rock-cryftal,  ufed  in  adorning  branch  candlefticks,  &c. 
on  account  of  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  fruit  of  that  name 
ALMONER,  an  officer  appointed  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor. 
Almoner,  lord,  or  lord  high  Almoner  of  England,  is  an  ec- 
clefuftical  officer,  generally  a  btfhop,  who  is  to  vifit  and  relieve  the 
Sick,  poor  widows,  prifoners,  and  others  in  neceffity ;  for  which 
purpofe,  he  has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and  the  gooJs  of  felos 
de  fc,  which  he  is  to  distribute  among  the  poor.  He  has  alfo,  by 
virtue  of  an  ancient  cuftorn,  the  power  of  giving  the  firft  difh  from 
the  king’s  table  to  whatever  poor  perfon  he  pleafes,  or  an  alms  in 
money,  in  lieu  thereof.  1  . 

The  lord  almoner  alfo  distributes  to  twenty-four  poor  men,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  pariihioners  of  the  parish  adjacent  to  the  king’s  place 
of  residence,  to  each  ^.d.  a  day,  and  an  alms  of  bread  and  Small  beer, 
each  perfon  firft  repeating  the  creed  and  Lord’s  prayer,  in  prefence  of 
one  of  the  icing’s  chaplains.  See  the  article  Maundy -Thurfday, 
The  \ord-almtner  has  alfo  the  charge  of  feveral  poor  penfioners  to 
the  crown,  who  have  become  fuperannuated  in  the  king’s  Service, 
and  of  the  widows  of  fuch  fervants  as  died  poor.  'He  has  under  him 
a  fub- almoner,  a  yeoman,  and  two  grooms  of  the  almonry,  chofen 
by  himfelf.  ' 

In  France,  great  almoner,  grand  aumonicr,  is  the  hNheft  eccle- 
fiaftical  dignity  in  the  kingdom. 

Almoner,  in  church  hiStory,  Signifies  a  deacon.  In  middle-a<*e- 
writers,  it  implies  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  almoner,  to  distribute 
alms  to  the  poor  ;  and  likewife  a  perfon  who  left  alms,  by  his  will 
to  the  poor.  The  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  foine  for  a  legatee;  in 
which  ienfe,  the  fame  perSon  could  not  be  almoner  and  heir.  Some 
writers  have  made  almoner  a  more  fafhionable  title  for  chaplains  ;  as 
almoner  of  a  Ship,  a  regiment,  &c. 

ALMONRY,  or  Aumbry,  the  almoner's,  office  or  lodgings ; 
alfo  the  place  where  the  alms  are  given.  See  the  article  Ambry? 

ALMS,  eleemofyna.  Something  given  from  a  motive  of  charity 
or  pity  to  the  poor.  1 

Ecclefiaftics  anciently  fubfifted  wholly  on  alms.  The  primitive 
chriStians  distributed  one  part  of  their  alms  to  the  bifhops,  another, 
to  the  priefts,  and  a  third  to  the  deacons  and  fub-deacons. 

We  meet  with  divers  kinds  of  alms ;  viz.  Alms-pafchal,  distributed 
at  Latter,  attended  fometimes  with  waihing  of  feet,  &c.  2.  Alms 
reajonable,  a  portion  of  the  eftedts  of  perfon  s  dying  inteftate,  fet  apart 
for  the  church  and  poor.  3.  Alms  of  plough  land,  a  tax  formerly  paid 

/•'  l  7.  ene”t  poor,  being  id.  for  each  plough  land.  4.  Alms 

of  the  king,  called  alfo  Peter-pence ,  or  alms  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Mahometans  divide  alms  into  voluntary  and  legal  •  Alms  vo¬ 
luntary  are  thofe  left  to  every  man’s  discretion.  The  Mahometan 

religion 
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religion  warmly  and  frequently  enforces  the  duty  of  alms- giving  ; 
and  the  aicoran  reprefents  alms  as  an  indifpenfable  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  anfwers  to  prater.  Alms  legal  are  thofe  which  are  obligatory  by 
the  law,  both  rd'pedfing  the  portion  and  kind  of  them. 

Alms,  charier  of,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  given  to  the  church. 

Alms  is  ufed,  among  the  French,  for  a  compulfory  payment  im- 
pofed  as  a  punifhment,  to  be  converted  to  pious  or  charitable  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  generally  called  among  us  forfeiture  to  the  poor. 

Alms  -box,  or  chejl,  a  finall  coffer  in  which  the  alms  were  anci¬ 
ently  collected  both  at  church,  and  in  private  houfes.  The  alms- 
chef,  in  our  churches,  is  a  ftrong  box  with  a  hole  at  top,  having 
three  keys,  one  to  be  kept  by  the  minifter,  the  other  two  by  the 
churchwardens. 

ALMSFEOH,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  alms-money,  or  Pe- 
ter-pence,  anciently  paid  on  the  firft  of  Auguft. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  an  edifice  built  by  a  perfon  in  a  private  capa¬ 
city,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
number  of  poor,  aged,  or  infirm  people  of  either  fex. 

ALMUCANTARS,  parallel  agronomical  circles.  See  the 
article  Almacantars. 

Almucanters,  or  Almacantars  faff,  an  inftrument  hav¬ 
ing  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees  ;  ufed  to  take  obfervations  of  the  fun, 
about  the  time  of  its  rifingand  fetting,  in  order  to  find  the  ampli¬ 
tude,  and  variation,  of  the  compafs.  It  is  ufually  made  of  pear- 
tree  or  box. 

ALMUCIUM,  in  middle  age  writers,  implies  a  kind  of  cover 
of  the  head,  worn  chiefly  by  the  ancient  canons  and  monks,  part  of 
it  pendant  over  the  head  and  fhoulders :  the  part  which  covered  the 
head  was  of  a  fquare  form,  making  as  it  were  four  horns.  Hence 
appears  the  origin  of  fquare  caps,  bonnets,  & c.  ftill  retained  in  ca¬ 
thedrals  and  univerflties. 

Almucia  denotes  likewife  the  furs  or  fkins  anciently  worn  by 
the  canons  on  their  left  arms,  in  the  manner  of  muffs. 

ALMUDHEBIS,  in  Arabian  aftrology,  a  fort  of  d  ignity  or  pre¬ 
eminence,  which  a  planet  acquires  from  the  difpofttion  or  benign  af- 
pe£t  of  it. 

ALMUG-/rrr,  imported  by  Solomon  from  Ophir:  its  wood 
was  extremely  valuable,  and  ufed  in  making  rails  or  pillars  of  the 
temple.  See  I  Kings  x.  11,  12. 

ALMUGEA,  a  term  in  aftrology,  fignifying  a  certain  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  five  planets,  in  refpedi:  of  the  fun  and  moon,  corref- 
pondent  to  that  between  the  hours  of  thofe  planets,  and  the  hours 
of  the  fun  and  moon.  Saturn  will  be  in  the  almugea  of  the  fun 
when  diftant  from  him  the  fpace  of  five  nights  in  fucceffion  ;  and 
when  he  is  at  the  fame  diftance,  only  contrary  to  the  fucceffion  of 
the  fign,  he  will  be  in  the  almugea  of  the  moon. 

ALMUTAZAPHUS,  a  magiftrate  of  Arragon,  appointed  to 
fcarch  houfes  for  ftolen  goods, weigh  bread,  meafure  wine  and  the  like. 

ALMUTHEN,  or  Almusteuli,  in  Arabian  aftrology,  the 
planet  which  has  the  difpolal  of  a  place,  or  furpaftes  the  reft  in  the 
number  and  efficacy  of  dignities,  regard  being  had  to  the  effential 
points,  viz.  exaltation ,  terms,  trigon ,  and  phafes. 

ALNABATI,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna  and  Serapion  to  the 
carob-tree,  or  fliqua  dulcis. 

ALNAGE,  or  Aulnage,  in  the  Britilh  cuftoms,  the  meafur- 
ing  of  woollen  manufactures  with  an  eil. 

•  Alnage  was  at  firft  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
commodity;  and  therefore  a  feal  was  intended  as  a  fignal  that  the 
commodity  was  made  according  to  the  ftatutes.  But  now  that  thefe 
feals  may  be  bought  and  affixed  to  whatever  commodity  the  buyer 
pleafes,  our  rivals  have  taken  occafxon  to  fupplant  our  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Englifh  woollen  nia- 
nufafturers.  By  aclaufe  11  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  20,  aulnage  du¬ 
ties  are  wholly  taken  away,  probably  on  account  of  the  abules  here 
mentioned. 

ALNAGER,  in  the  Englifh  polity,  a  public  fworn  officer,  wbofe 
bulinefs  is  to  examine  into  the  affize  of  all  woollen  cloth  made 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  fix  feals  thereto.  Another  branch 
of  his  office  is  to  colledi  an  alnage  duty  to  the  king. 

There  are  now  three  officers  relating  to  the  ainage,  namely,  a 
fearchcr,  meafurer,  and  alnager,  all  which  were  formerly  comprifed 
in  the  alnager,  until  by  his  own  neglect,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
feparate  thofe  offices. 

ALNAM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fume  to  penny-royal. 

ALNASI,  among  the  Mahometans,  a  transferring  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a  facred  month  to  a  profane  one. 

ALNU3,  in  botany,  the  alder-tree  ;  which  article  fee. 

Alnus,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  was  the  part  at  the  greateft  dif¬ 
tance  fiom  the  ftage. 

ALOA,  a  Grecian  feaft,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the  Athe¬ 
nian  hufbandmen,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  as  inventrefs  and  protec- 
trefs  of  corn  and  agriculture. 

ALOE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  with  a  liliaceous  flower, 
confifting  of  one  tubular  leaf,  divided  into  fix  deep  fegments  at  the 
edge.  In  feme  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  cup,  and  in  others  the 
piftil,  finally  becomes  a  fruit,  or  feed-veflel,  of  an  oblong  cylindric 
form  divided  into  three  cells,  containing  flat  femicircular  feeds. 

The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft  is  one  half  frefli  light 
earth  from  a  common  (and  if  the  turf  is  taken  with  it,  and  rotted, 
it  is  much  better),  the  reft  fhould  be  white  fea-fand,  and  lifted  lime 
rubbifh,  of  each  of  thefe  two  a  fourth  part ;  mix  thefe  together  fix  or 
eight  months  at  lcaft  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  of¬ 
ten  in  this  time. 

1  he  firft  fpecies  of  aloes  is  very  hardy,  in  refpecl  to  cold;  and  has, 
in  mild  winters,  endured  abroad,  being  planted  in  a  very  dry  foil, 
under  a  fouth  wall ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  in  hard  frofts, 
they  generally  are  kept  in  pots  or  tubs  in  a  common  green -houfe, 
with  oranges,  myrtles,  &c.  but  muft  have  very  little  moifture  in 
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glals  cafe,  in  which  there  is  a  ftove  to  make  a  iitfle  fire  in  very  bad 
weather,  to  dry  and  warm  the  air  in  fogev,  cold,  or  wet  weather, 
and  to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering  the  houie. 

T  he  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighteenth,  thirty-fourth,  and  thirty— 
1  T'OUS,  (ecluFe  a  greater  (hare  of  heat  to  preferve  them  in  winter, 
and  fhoulu  be  let  in  a  good  ftove,  and  kept  nearly  to  the  decree 
of  neat  marked  (upon  Mr.  F  owle’s  botanical  thermometers)  tempe¬ 
rate.  Indeed  moll  of  the  other  forts  may  be  kept  in  the  fame  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat  in  winter ;  but  then  you  muft  ohferve,  that  the 
greater  the  heat  is  in  winter,  in  which  you  keep  them  the  more 
water  they  will  require  :  and,  if  they  are  well  managed  in  this 
heat,  they  will  grow  very  much  in  winter;  therefore,  great  care 
muft  be  taken  in  the  feverc  cold,  that  it  doth  not  enter  the  houfe, 
nor  that  the  heat  be  at  that  time  leflcned  ;  as  alio  how  you  begin 
to  give  them  air  in  the  fpring  ;  for  the  extreme  parts  of  the  plants 
will  be  rendered  very  tender,  by  their  growing  freely  in  winter ; 
and  the  leaft  check  to  their  growth,  at  that  feafon,  is  very  often  their 
deftruction. 


Moft  of  the  African  forts  of  aloes  produce  flowers  with  us  annual¬ 
ly,  when  grown  to  fufficient  fize,  which  is  generally  the  fecond,  and 
feldom  more  than  the  third  year,  after  planting  from  off-fets  ;  but  the 
American  aloes  (which,  for  the  moft  part,  produce  their  flower-ftems 
immediately  from  the  center  of  the  plant)  (eldom  flower  till  they  are 
of  a  confiderable  age,  and  this  but  once  during  the  life  of  the  plant ; 
for  when  the  flower-ftem  begins  to  /hoot  from  the  middle  of  the 
plant,  (which  for  the  moft  part,  is  of  a  large  fize,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height)  it  draws  all  the  moifture  and  nourifhment  from  the 
leaves ;  fo  that,  as  that  advances,  the  leaves  decay  :  and,  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  blown,  fcarce  any  of  the  leaves  remain  alive  ; 
but,  whenever  this  happens,  the  old  root  fends  forth  a  numerous 
quantity  of  ofF-fets  for  increafe;  and  it  is  not  till  this  time,  that 
fome  of  thefe  forts  can  be  increafed,  efpecially  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts,  which  never  produce  any  young 
plants  until  they  flower ;  at  which  time  the  flower-ftem  of  the 
feventh  fort  is  befet  with  fmall  heads  from  bottom  to  top,  which 
being  taken  off,  and  planted,  will  grow  as  well  as  fuckers  from  the 
roots. 


1  his  aloe,  which  with  us  feldom  makes  a  very  large  plant,  hath 
yet  produced  flower-ftems  of  a  coniiderable  fize,  and  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  I  he  flowers  are  little  Ids  than  thofe  of  the  large  fort. 
W e  cannot  here  forbear  taking  notice  of  a  vulgar  error  relating  to  the 
large  American  aloe ;  which  is,  that  it  never  flowers  till  it  is  an 
hundred  years  old  :  but  this  is  a  miftake  ;  fince  we  have  had  feveral 
of  them  flower  in  England,  fome  of  which  were  known  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  years  old,  and  others,  which  flowered  many  years  ago, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  England  fo  long  as  to  arrive  at 
that  age,  fince  they  were  thought  too  tender  for  our  climate  at  that 
time,  when  the  green-houfes  were  not  known  ;  as  may  be  feen  by 
looking  into  Gcrrard’s  and  Parkinfon’s  Herbals. 

I  hofe  who  are  defirous  of  having,  this  fort  of  aloe  flower,  may, 
by  giving  the  plants  large  tubs  for  their  roots  to  fpread,  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  growing  of  the 
plantSj  their  flowering  is  haftened :  for  the  bud  being  formed  in  the 
center  of  the  plants,  when  the  number  of  leaves  which  enfold  it 
are  thrown  off,  the  ftem  will  advance;  fo  that,  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  the  plants  grow  fail,  they  produce  flowers  in  eighteen 
or  twenty  years;  and  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  they  growlafter 
in  feven  or  eight. 

The  African  aloes,  for  the  moft  part,  afford  plenty  of  fuckers,  by 
which  they  are  increafed  ;  but  thofe  few  that  do  not,  may  be  moft 
of  them  propagated,  by  taking  off  fome  of  the  under  leaves,  Lyino- 
them  to  dry  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  was  dire&ed  for  the  off  fees'; 
then  plant  them  in  the  fame  foil  as  was  dire&ed  for  them,  putting 
that  part  of  the  leaf  which  did  adhere  to  the  old  plant  about  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  an  halt  (according  to  the  fize  of  the  leaf)  into 
the  ear.h,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  about  them: 
then  plungq  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  obferving  to  fereen 
them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  and  give  them  gentle  refrefhings 
with  water.  The  beft  feafon  tor  this  is  in  June,  that  they  may  pulh 
out  heads  before  winter. 

Aloe -tree,  which  grows  in  China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lao,  and. 
in  Cochin-China,  Champ:  c,  and  Sumatra,  is  about  the  fame  height 
and  form  as  the  olive-tree;  its  trunk  is  of  three  colours,  and  con¬ 
tains  three  forts  of  wood;  the  heart  is  that  of  tambac,  or  calambac, 
which  is  dearer  in  the  Indies  than  even  gold  itfelf;  it  ferves  to  per¬ 
fume  cloaths  and  apartments,  is  a  fovereign  cordial  in  fainting  fits, 
and  again  ft  the  pally.  It  deftroys  the  tinea;  and  afearides  in  children. 
It  is  ufed  at  facrifices  by  the  Chinefe  and  all  the  heathen  Moors.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  to  fet  the  moft  precious  ftones  that  a:e  worked  in  the  Indies. 

Aloes,  in  the  materia,  medica,  a  bitter,  gummy,  rchnous,  infpif- 
fated  juice  ;  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  above  fpecies  of  plants. 
There  are  three  different  forts  of  aloes  found  in  the  fhops,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  names  of  focotorine ,  hepatic,  and  caballine . 

Aloe  Socotorina.  Socotorine  aloes  are  brought  from  the  ifland  So- 
cotora,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  wrapt  in  /kins;  and  obtained  fro n  the 
aloe  focotorina  angufifolia  fpinofa  fore  purpurea.  This  fort  of  aloes 
is  of  a  bright  furface,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid,  in  the  lump; 
of  a  yellowilh  red  colour,  with  a  purphfh  caft*:  when  reduced  into 
powder,  of  a  golden  cojour.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in  the  winter; 
i'omewhat  pliable  in  the  fummer,  and  foftens  betwixt  the  fingers. 
Its  bitter  tafte  is  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable :  the  fmell  is  not  very' 
unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  relembles  that  of  myrrh. 

Aloe  Hepatica.  Hepatic,  Barbadoes,  or  common  aloes  arc  ufually 
brought  from  Barbadoes  ;  the  beft  fort  in  large  gourd  /hells  ;  an 
inferior  kind  in  pots;  and  a  ftill  worfe  in  ca/ks  ;  and  extracted  from 
the  aloe  diofearidis  et  alitrum,  of  Sloan.  This  is  darker  coloured 
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than  the  foregoiivr,  and  nAt  fo  clear  or  bright.  It  is  generally  drier 
and  more  compact;  though  fometimes,  especially  the  calk  Sort, 
quite  (bit  and  clammy,  its  fmell  is  much  Stronger  and  more  d;f- 
agreeable;  the  tafte  intenfeiy  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little  or 
nothing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  focotorine. 

Aloe  Cabailina.  CahaUine,  or  horfe  aloes,  are  prepared,  pro¬ 
bably,  from  the  aloe  gttineenfis  cabailina  vulgar}  fimilis  Jed',  tots  ma- 
culuta ,  and  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  from  the  feces  ol  the 
hepatic;  the  difference  not  being  in  purity,  but  in  quality.  It  is 
eaiily  diftingui Sited  from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its  ffrong,  rank 
Smell:  in  other  refpedts,  it  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  hepatic; 
and  is  not  (infrequent!  y  fold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared 
fopure  and  bright  as  fenree  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  even 
from  the  focotorine;  but  its  ofFenfive  Smell  readily  betrays  it:  and 
if  this  alfo  Should  be  diffipated  by  art,  its  wanting  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  finer  aloes  will  be  a  fufficient  criterion. 

Aloes  are  a  Stimulating  cathartic  bitter:  taken  in  fufficient  dofes 
to  purge  effectually,  as  two  Scruples  or  a  dram,  it  occafions  com¬ 
monly  a  great  irritation  about  the  anus ,  and  fometimes  a  discharge  of 
blood.  In  fmallcr  dofes,  as  ten  cr  twelve  grains,  repeated  once  or 
twice  a  day,  it  not  only  evacuates  the  firlt  paffages,  but  attenuates 
and  diffolves  vifeid  humours  in  the  remoter  parts  ;  warms  the  habit, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  menftrual  and  hemorr¬ 
hoidal  fluxes:  its  continued  ufe  renders  the  blood  fenfibly  more 
fluid,  as  appears  on  venelection.  For  a  time,  in  thefe  fmall  dofes, 
it  does  not  aft  by  ftool ;  but  at  length  it  produces  a  gentle  loofe- 
nefs,  of  longer  continuance  than  that  occasioned  by  moll  other 
purgatives;  hence  its  utility  in  habitual  coftivenefs.  This  Stimu¬ 
lating  cathartic  is  particularly  adapted  to  pgrfons  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament  and  Sedentary  life,  to  cacheftic  indifpofitions,  and 
oppreffior.s  of  the  ftomach  by  vifeid  crudities  fcontrafted  from  irre¬ 
gularity:  in  dry  bilious  habits  it  is  often  injurious,  immoderately 
heating-  the  blood,  or  inflaming  the. bowels. 

This  bitter  juice  is  accounted  deftrudiive  to  worms,  (or  to  the 
matter  which  favours  their  production)  whether  taken  internally, 
or  applied  in  plaifters  to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is  powerfully  an- 
tifeptic;  and  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  tinctures  and  bal- 
Siims  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  or  putrid  fores. 

Alovs  conSiSt  of  a  refinotis  matter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  a 
fubftance  called  gum.  By  boiling  in  water,  in  the  proportion  for 
inftance  of  four  ounces  to  a  quart,  it  nearly  all  diffolves,  except 
the  impurities,  into  a  dark-colourcd  liquor,  which,  on  Standing  in 
the  cold  for  a  night,  depollts  the  rcSin  to  the  bottom,  the  gummy 
part  continuing  diflolved.  From  this  folution  (poured  off  from  the 
precipitated  refin,  and,  if  any  feculencies  appear  in  it,  paSI’ed 
thfdugh  a  Strainer)  the  gum  may  be  recovered  in  a  Solid  form  by 
evaporation.  The  coarfer  Sort  of  aloes  may  be  purified  from  their 
feculencies,  without  any  reparation  of  the  gummy  and  refinous 
parts,  by  Straining  the  folution  whilst  hot,  and  Setting  itdireftly  to 
evaporate,  without  Suffering  it  to  fettle. 

The  hepatic  aloe  is  found  to  contain  more  refin  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  focotorine;  and  this  than  the  caballine.  Twelve  ounces  of 
cabaliine  aloes  yielded  two  of  refin:  the  fame  quantity  of  foco¬ 
torine,  three;  of  hepatic,  almoft  four:  of  gummy  extract,  the  ca- 
balline  yielded  nine  ounces;  the  focotorine,  fomewnat  lefs  than 
nine;  the  hepatic  eight.  The  watery  folution  *of  the  gummy 
part  of  the  focotorine,  after  the  Separation  of  the  refill,  appeared  of 
a  bright  brown  colour,  with  a  caft  of  red;  that  of  the  caballine, 
deep  reddiSh  brown;  of  the  hepatic,  browniSli  yellow,  without  any 
tendency  to  rednefs. 

The  refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  Solution  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
(for  in  their  fettling  from  the  watery  decoftion  of  the  aloes,  the  im¬ 
purities  cf  the  juice  fubfide  along  with  them)  have  little  Smell :  that 
obtained  from  the  focotorine  has  Scarcely  any  perceptible  taSle,  that 
of  the  hepatic  a  flight  bittcriSh  reliSh,  and  that  of  the  caballine  a 
little  more  cf  the  aloetic  flavour.  The  gummy  extracts  alfo-are  lefs 
difagreeable  than  the  crude  aloes ;  the  extract  of  the  focotorine  has 
rt  very  little  Smell,  and  is  in  tafte  Scarcely  unpleafant;  that  of  the 
hepatic  is  in  Smell  Somewhat  Stronger,  but  Seems  to  tafte  rather  lefs 
ungrateful  than  the  extract  of  the  focotorine;  the  gum  of  the  cabal¬ 
line  retains  a  confiderable  Share  of  the  peculiar  rank  Smell  of  this 
kind  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much  more  unpleafant  than  that  of 
the  extracts  made  from  the  other  two. 

The' purgative  virtue  of  aloes ,  contrary  to  that  of  moft  of  the 
other  cathartic  vegetables,  reftdes  chiefly  in  the  gummy  part;  the 
refin,  though  taken  in  confiderable  dofes,  (whether  divided  by  tef- 
taceoqs  powders,  or  dilfolved  in  fpirit  of  wine)  having  little  or  no 
cathartic  power.  Socotorine  aloes ,  which  contains  more  gum  than 
the  hepatic,  purges  more  and  with  greater  irritation:  the  former 
therefore  is  to  be  preferred  where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  the  menftrual  flux;  whilft  the  latter  is  better 
fitted  for  a  common  purge.  The  vulnerary'and  balfatnic  virtues,  on 
the  other  hand,  refide  principally  in  the  refin;  and  hence  the  hepa¬ 
tic,  which  is  more  refinous  than  the  focotorine,  is  found  to  be  more 
Serviceable  in  external  applications.  The  caballine  aloes ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  offensive  Knell,  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  at  leaft  un¬ 
der  its  own  name,  either  internally  or  externally. 

The  purgative  aloetic  gum  diffolves,  not  only  in  watery.,  but 
likewise  in  Spirituous  menftrua;  and  even  more  readily  in  proof 
Spirit,  and  in  rectified  fpirit,  than  in  water  or  wine.  When  pow¬ 
dered  aloes  are  macerated, or  digeftedjn  a  gentle  warmth, '  with  wa¬ 
ter,  with  wine,  or  with  vinous  fpirits  largely  diluted,  the  powder 
Softens,  and  becomes  tenacious,  and  the  folution  goes  on  exceeding 
flowly;  hence,  in  making  tinctures  or  Solutions  of  aloes  in  thefe 
kinds  of  menftrua,  it  is  of  advantage  to  mix  with  t'be  powder  fome 
clean  dry- Sand,  which  by  keeping  it  divided,  promotes  the  diflblu- 
tion.  With  rectified  and  proof  (pints,  the  aloes  do  not  cohere,  but 
continue  powdery  till  difiolved. 
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Aloes  are  fometimes  taken  by  themfelves,  fometimes  mixed  with 
faponaceous  medicines,  warmed  with  aromatics,  acuted  with  pun¬ 
gent  materials,  combined  with  the  deobftruent  gums,  &c.  Many 
of  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  have  been  received  as  officinals  :  a 
pill,  for  example,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloe's  and  foap,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  thin  honey:  a  powder  of  eight  parts  of  aloes, 
wjth  two  of  canella  alba,  or  with  one  of  Virginian  fnake  root,  and 
one  of  ginger:  a  tincture  made  by  digefting  five  ounces  of  thefe 
powders  in  five  or  fix  pints  of  mountain  wine:  pills  of  four  parts 
of  aloes ,  two  of  myirh,  and  one  or  two  of  Saffron,  made  up  with 
Syrup  of  Saffron,  or  of  orange  peel:  vinous  and  fpiritous  tinctures 
of  the  aloes ,  with  different  proportions  of  the  myrrh  and  Saffron,  &c. 

Among  different  aromatic  materials  made  trial  of,  cloves  Seemed 
the  beit  adapted  for  alleviating  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  aloes:  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  London  college  for  reforming  their 
pharmacopoeia,  made  choice  of  canella  alba ,  on  account  of  its  not 
rendering  the  medicine  fo  hot  as  the  neceflary  quantity  of  the 
clove  itfelf  would  do,  and  yet  having  fo  much  of  the  clove  flavour, 
as  to  cover  the  aloes  in  a  fufficient  degree:  fome  commend  the 
cafia  caryophylecta ,  or  clove  bark,  as  having  more  of  the  dove  fla¬ 
vour  than  canella  alba ,  and  yet  not  being  very  hot.  Where  vola¬ 
tile  fpirits  are  to  be  joined,  a  folution  of  the  aloes,  in  dulcified  fpi¬ 
rit  offal  ammoniac,  or  in  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  quick 
lime,  are  very  elegant  preparations,  and  require  little  affiftance 
from  aromatics  to  render  them  Supportable  to  the  palate;  the  of¬ 
fenfivenefs  of  the  aloes  being  greatly  abated  by  the  fpirit,  and  the 
pungency  of  the  fpirit  fneathed  by  the  aloes-,  the  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  made  fixed  with  alkaline  fait,  does  notdiffolve  near  fo  much 
of  the  aloes  as  the  two  above-mentioned. 

Aloe  violata ,  or  aloe  viclata  tartar ea,  is  prepared-  from  the  ex- 
preffed  juice  of  violet  flowers,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
cream  of  tartar. 

•Some  writersapplied  the  epithet  aloe  to  a  kind  of  mineral  juice 
produced  in  Judea.  This  is  called  foffile,  mineral,  or  rftetalline  aloe. 

Aloes  lignum.  This  wood,  mentioned  before,  is  by  the  Indians 
and  Portugeufe  called  calamba ,  or  calambac,  and  anfwers  to  what  is 
called  xyloaloes  and  agallocbum,  by  medical  writers. 

ALOEDARY,  a  purging  medicine  of  which  aloes  make  part  in 
the  compolition.  _  ; 

ALOEDARYaifo  denotes  ahiftory  of ihefeveral  claffes  of  aloe  plants. 

ALOETICS,  in  pharmacy,  a  general  name  for  all  medicines, 
the  bafis  or  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes.  Haemorrhoids, 
hypochondriac  pains,  and  inflations,  are  fometimes  produced  by  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  aloctlcs. 

ALOEUS,  a  fpecies  of  beetle  found  in  America. 

ALOGIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  feft  of  ancient  heretics, 
w’ho  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  Logos,  or  Eternal  Word; 
and  therefore  they  rejected  the  gofpel  of  St.  John  as  a  fpurious  pro¬ 
duction. 

ALOGOTROPHIA,  among  phyficians,  an  unequal  nutrition, 
or  growth  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  rickets.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Allogotrophia. 

ALOIDES,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a  genus 
of- plants,  called  by  Linnaeus  flratiotes.  Sec  the  article  Stra- 
TIOTES. 

ALOOF,  in  navigation,  keep  aloof,  (commonly  called  keep  the 
luff)  is  the  command  given  by  the  pilot,  or  officer,  to  the  helmfman, 
to  direft  the  flop's  courfe  nearer  the  wind,  or  nearer  that  point  of 
the  compafs  w'hich  the  wind  blows  from.  This  phrafe  probably 
regards  the  dangers  of  a  lee-fliore,  from  which  the  pilot  might  order 
the  helmfman  to  “  keep  aloof.”  See  the  article  Luef. 

ALOPECIA.,  in  medicine,  implies  a  falling  off' of  the  hair,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  defect  of  nourifflrflent,  or  a  bad  ftate  of  the  humours. 

Some  make  a  difti  notion  between  the  alopecia  and’ defluvium  ca- 
pillorum ,  as  in  the  former;  certain  fpots  are  left  entiaely  bald; 
whereas  in  the  latter,  the  hair  only  grows  exceffively  thin.  They 
likew'ife  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ophiafs,  as  the  baldnefs  in  this  laft 
creeps  in  fpiral  lines  about  the  head,  like  the  windings  of  a  ferpenV, 
The  intention  of  cure,  however,  feeins  to  be  much  the  fame  in 
them  all,  viz.  to  fupply  proper  nourifflment  where  that  is  wanting  ; 
and  to  correct  the  bad  qualities  cf  the  humours,  where  thele  are  In 
fault, 

To  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  qff  by  degrees,  the  head  is  to 
be  waffled  every  night,  at  going  to  bed,  with  a  ley,  prepared  by 
boiling  the  afhes  of  vine  branches  in  red  wine.  A  powder  made  by 
reducing  hermodactyles  to  fine  flour,  is  alfo  recommended  for  the 
tame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  the  baldnefs  is  total,  a  quantity  of  the  fineft  bur¬ 
dock  roots  are  to  be  bruited  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  boiled  in 
white  wine  till  there  remains  only  as  much  as  will  cover  them. 
This  liquor  carefully  ftraintd  off,  is  faid  to  cure  baldnefs,  by  waffl¬ 
ing  the  head  every  night,  with  fome  of  it  warm.  A  ley  made  by 
boiling  of  vine  branches  in  common  water,  is  alfo  recommended 
with  this  intention.  A  frefh  cut  onion  rubbed  on  the  part  till  it 
be  red,  and  itch,  is  likewife  faid  to  cure  baldnefs. 

Alopecia  alfo,  according  to  Galen,  fignifies  a  change  of  the 
hair  to  another  colour. 

ALOPECIAS,  irt  natural  hiftory,  the  fca-fox. 
ALOPECOPITHECOS,  a  Greek  name  given  by  Aldrovandus 
and  others  to  that  ft  range  creature  the  oppoffum. 

ALOPECURUS,  a  diftinft "genus  of  plants.  See  the  article 
Fox-tail  grafs. 

ALOPEX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecics  of  the  cams,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  field-fox :  it  has  a  (trait  tail,  and  black  tip. 

ALOSE,  a  fifh,  rcfembling  in  (hape  the  fardine,  or  pilchard, 
but  it  is  much  larger.  Some  have  miftakingly  fuppofed  it  to  be  the 
fhad.  It  is,  however,  a  paflage  fi/h,  as  it  never  fwims  out  of  the 
fea  into  rivers,  but  in  the  (pring.  '  •  ( 

ALOUCH 
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ALOUCH,  a  kind  of  fweet-fcenled  gum,  which  runs  from  the 
white  cinnamon-tree. 

ALP,  a  name  given  to  the  bullfinch  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

ALPAGE,  alpatkum,  in  antiquity,  fignifies  the  privilege  to  feed 
cattle  on  the  alpine,  or  high  mountains,  or  the  fura  paid  to  puichafe 
that  liberty. 

ALPAGNA,  an  animal  which  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  reckon 
among  the  beafts  of  burden,  and  make  it  carry  an  hundred  weight: 
of  it’s  wool,  they  make  fluffs,  ropes,  and  bags  ;  of  it’s  bones,  tools 
for  weavers  ;  and  fuel  of  it’s  excrement. 

ALPAM.a  plant  growing  in  Aregatti  and  Mondabelle;  it  is  no¬ 
ticed  by  Ray,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  defcribed  as  the  J> iliquofa 
indica  fore  tripetalo  filiquis  terelibus  pulpa  abjque  feminibus  rcpktis. 
Any  part  of  this  fhrub,  made  into  an  ointment  with  oil,  is  faid  to 
be  a  powerful  remedy  in  cafe  of  the  fcab,  and  old  ulcers.  The 
juice  of  the  leaves,  with  calamus  aroniaticus ,  is  good  againfl  the  venom 
of  ferpents. 

ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  an- 
fwering  to  our  A. 

The  alpha,  when  compounded  with  other  words,  is  frequently 
ufed  in  a  privative  or  negitive  fenfe,  anfwering  to  the  Englith  par¬ 
ticle  in  or  un;  thus  agamus,  ciictpM--,  fignifies  unmarried,  being 
compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  yuj x©-’,  marriage.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  augments  the  fignification  of  the  words  it  is  Compounded 
with,  as  valde  robujlus. 

Alpha,  as  a  numeral,  ftands  for  one,  thus  A,  or  the  firft  of  any 
thing,  as  omega  for  the  lafl :  both  which  together,  A  and  Q,  denote 
the  eternity  of  God,  as  being  before  and  after  all  things,  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end,  the  firft  and  the  laft. 

Alpha,  in  ancient  writings,  denoted  the  chief,  or  firft  man  of 
'his  clafs  or  rank.  Thus  Plato  was  called  the  alpha  of  the  wits  ;  as 
Eratofthenes  is  named  beta,  being  efteemed  a  fecond  Plato. 

Alpha  isalfo  an  appellation  given  by  fometo  Mofes,  the  Jewifh 
law-giver;  but  the  reafon  of  this  title  is  not  agreed  uoon. 

ALPHABET,  the  natural  or  cuftomary  feries  of  the  feveral 
letters  of  language. 

The  word  is  formed  from  alpha  and  beta ,  the  firft  and  fecond 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

The  number- of  letters  is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  different 
languages.  The  Englifh  alphabet  contains  24  letters,  to  which,  if 
we  add  j  and  v  confonant,  the  fum  will  be  26;  the  French,  23  ;  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each;  the  Arabic, 
28;  the  Perfian,  31  ;  the  Turkifh,  33;  the  Georgian,  36;  the 
Coptic,  32;  the  Mufcoviie,  43;  the  Greek,  24;  the  Latin,  22; 
the  Sclavonic,  27;  the  Dutch,  26;  the  Spanifh,  27;  the  Italian, 
20  ;  the  Ethiopic  and  Tartarian,  each  202  ;  the  Indian  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  2t  ;  the  Bramefe,  19.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  no  alphabet,  except  we  call  their  whole  language  by  that  name; 
their  letters  are  words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics,  and  are  in  number 
about  80,000. 

Bifhop  Wilkins  charges  all  the  alphabets  extant  with  great  irre¬ 
gularities,  with  refpedft  both  to  the  order,  number,  power,  figure, 
See.  As  to  the  order,  it  appears  inartificial,  precarious,  and  con¬ 
futed  ;  in  that  the  vowels  and  confonants  are  not  reduced  into  clafles, 
with  luch  order  and  fubfequence  as  their  natures  will  bear;  even 
the  Hebrew  order  is  not  free  from  jthis  imperfe&ion  ;  and  as  to 
number,  they  are  both  redundant  and  deficient  ;  nor  is  the  difference 
among  vowels,  rn  refpedl  of  long  and  fhort,  fufficiently  provided 
for.  s 

The  imperfe&ions  generally  found  in  alphabets  are  demonfirated 
in  the  natural  alphabet  attempted  by  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Holder,  &c. 
(fee  Natural  alphabet)  and  are  endeavoured  to  be  obviated  in  the 
univerial  'alphabets,  or  characters,  of  Mr.  Lodwick,  Bifhop  Wilkins, 
&c.  See . Un,iverjal  Character,  and  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  x. 
part  ii.  p.  1386. 

We  learn,  from  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  an.  16,  that  Monf.  Leib¬ 
nitz  had  it  in  view  to  compofe  an  Alphabet  of  Human  Thoughts. 

It  will  not  feem- ftrange  that  the  number  of  letters  in  moft  lan¬ 
guages  fhould  be  fo  ftriall,  and  that  of  the  words  fo  great ;  fince 
from  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Preftet,  it  appears,  that  allowing 
only  twenty- four  letters  to  an  alphabet,  the  different  words  or  combi¬ 
nations  that  may  be  made  out  of  thofe  twenty-four  letters,  taking 
them  firft  one  by  one,  then  two  by  two,  three  by  three,  See.  would 
amount  to  1391,724288,8872,52,999425,128493,402,200.  See 
the  article  Combination. 

Every  combination  may  make  a  word,  even  though  that  combina¬ 
tion  have  not  a  vowel  in  it  ;  which  is  very  evident  in  the  Aimenian, 
Welfli,  and  Dutch  languages.  Every  lingle  letter  alfo,  being  a  ; 
vowel,  may  make  a  word.  Thus  «  and  0  make  words  in  the  Greek  ; 
a,  0 ,  in  the  Latin  ;  a ,  i,  0 ,  in  Englifh  ;  a.  0,  y,  in  French  ;  a,  e,  i,  0, 
in  Italian;  a,  y ,  in  Spanifh;  a,  0,  in  the  Portuguefe  ;  0  in  moft  lan¬ 
guages,  and  even  in  the  Dutch  and  Swedifh. 

The  Greek  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  moll  copious  of  all  the 
known  languages,  the  radices  only  of  which  are  calculated  at  about 
3244;  but  then  it  abounds  exceedingly  in  compounds  and  derivatives, 
which  Biftiop  Wilkins  thinks  may  be  moderately  computed  at  about 
ten  thoufand.  Herrnannus  Hugo  indeed  aflerts  that  no  language 
has  fo  few  as  100,000  words;  and  Varro  is  frequently  quoted  by 
learned  men,  as  if  he  affirmed,  that  there  are  in  Latin  no  lefs  than 
5,000,000  ;  but,  on  inquiring  into  the  fcope  of  the  palfage,  Bifhop 
Wilkins  obferves,  that  this  number  is  not  intended  by  him  to  ex- 
prefs  the  juft  number  of  words  in  Latin,  but  the  great  variety  there¬ 
of,  by  the  inflection  and  compofition  of  words.  He  therefore  lays 
it  down,  that  there  are  above  1000  radical  verbs  in  the  Latin,  and 
that  each  admits  of  500  feveral  varieties,  and  each  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  with  nine  prepofitions.  See  the  article  Letters. 

Alphabet,  in  cypher- writing,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  key  or 
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cypher,  which  each  of  the  parties  conefponding  is  to  keep  by  him, 

bee  the  article  Polygraph  y.  K 

Alphabet,  among  merchants  and  dealers,  is  a  kind  of  index, 

*  rLnty;  °^r  Iel;,ers  *n  their  natural  order,  one  on  each  or  every 
econd,  third,  fourth,  &c.  leaf,  in  which  are  let  down  the  names  of 
tiioie  with  whom  open  accounts  are  kept. 

Alpharet,  among  book-binders,  are  fmall  brafs  tools,  in  form 
of  tetters  or  figures,  with  which,  on  the  back,  they  inferibe  the 
title,  and  the  number  of  the  volume.  Among  the  French,  it  fig- 
mfies  punches  or  iron  tools  ufed  by  engravers  upon  the  metal,  with 
lions  theyen§rave  lettersor  characters  for  legends  or  other  inferip- 

ALPHERATZ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  con- 
Itellation  of  Aquarius. 

ALPHESERA;  the  white  briony  is  thus  named  by  the  Arabian 
and  other  botanical  authors. - 

•  ALP^ESTES>  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fiffi  alfo  called 
cinedus,  Teeming  greatly  to  refemble  the  turdus,  or  wrafTe,  but  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  the  rays  or  nerves  of  it’s  back-fin  prickly  all  the  wav 
to  the  tail.  3 

ALPHETA,  otherwife  called  lucida  corort<zy  a  fixed  ftar  in  the 
northern  crown. 


ALPHITIDON,  in  furgery,  a  fpecies  of  fraCfure,  as  when  a 
bone  is  broken  into  fmall  fragments  like  albhita,  i.  e.  bran 

A!  n{JJJ2MANTIA’  'n  antiftuity*  See  ALEUROMANCY. 

ALPHLLN1X,  white  barley-fugar,  to  which  is  given  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  name,  to  make  it  feem  the  more  valuable. 

ALPHONS1N,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for  extracting  bullets 
out  of  the  body. 

This  inftrument  derives  it’s- name  from  Alphonfus  Ferrier,  a  phy- 
fictan  of  Naples.  It  confifts  of  three  branches,  which  are  clofed  by 
a  ring.  When  clofed  and  introduced  into  the  wound,  the  operator 
draws  back  the  ring  towards  the  handle,  upon  which  the  branches 
opening,  take  hold  of  the  ball  ;  and  then  the  ring  is  pufhed  from 
the  haft,  by  which  means  the  branches  grafp  the  ball  fo  firmly  as  to 
extraCl  it  from  the  part  where  it  is  lodged. 

ALPHONSINE  tables,  aftronomicai  tables,  calculated  byordbrof 
Alphonfus  king  of  Caftile,  in  the  conftruCtion  of  which  that  prince 
is  fuppofed  tp  have  contributed  his  own  labour.  See  Tables. 

ALPHOS,  among  phyficians,  a  difeafe  of  the  fkin,  otherwife 
called  wtiligs,  when  that  membrane  is  fprinkled,  or  as  it  were  co¬ 
vered  witfv  white- fpots.  See  the  article  Leprosy, 

ALPIEU.  1  e  .  f  Basset 

ALPINE..}!??  #*-*p*» {  ClSA  LPI NE. 

ALPINIA,  a  plant  which  grows  in  moift  places  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  The  flower  has  one  ftamen,  and  one  ftyle;  it  is  cut  into  fix 
parts  at  the  top,  and  hasa  fwelling  tube,  with  three  fpreading  lobes. 
It  is  a  genus  of  the  monandria  nmogynia. 

ALPISTE,  or  Alpia,  a  kind  of  feeds  ufed  to  feed  birds  with, 
particularly  when  they  are  to  be  nourifhed  for  breeding.  It  is  fold 
by  corn-chandlers  and  feedfmen ;  is  bright  and  gloffy,  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  pale  yellow  colour. 

ALPS,  in  geography,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  feparate  Italy 
from  France  and  Germany.  Any  mountains  of  extraordinary  height 
are  alfo  called  •  as,  the  Spanifh  alps,  Norman  alps.  See. 

Alps  is  fuppofed  by  fome  authors  literally  to  denote  the  apertures 
between  hills,  or  thofe  vallies  between  mountains  wherein  cattle  are, 
fed  in  fummef.time.  o'.  - 

ALQUIER,  a  liquid  rneafurc  for  oil,  y  the  Portuguefe  :  it 
is  alfo  called  cantor.  Alquier  is  alfo  a  meafure  for  grain,  at  Lifbon. 

ALQUIFOU,  or  Arquifou,  a  kind  of  mineral  lead,  very 
heavy  ;  it  is  commonly  called  potter’s  ore,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall. 
It  is  ealily  reduced  into  powder,  and  hard  to  melt.  The  potters  ufe 
it  to  give  their  works  a  green  varnifti. 

ALRAMECH,  in  aftronomy,.  the  name  of  a  ftar  cf  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  generally  called  Arctukus;  which  fee. 

ALRATICA,  among  the  Arabian  phyficians,  a  partial  or  total 
imperforation  of  the  vagina. 

ALRAUPE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  German  name  for  the  muftela 
fluviatilis,  or  eelpout,  a  fpecies  of  the  gadus;  which  fee. 

ALRUKAK,  in  the  materia  meciica,  a  word  ufed  bv  Avicenna, 
and  others, .  for  what  was  called  by  the  Greeks  kptos  libanotis,  and 
manna  thuris. 


ALRUM,  in  ancient  botanic  writings,  a  name  given  to  the  tree 
which  produces  the  bdellium. 

ALSADAF,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna 
and  Serapion  to  the  unguis  adoratus,  and  tha  murex,  or  purple-fiffi. 

ALSAHARATICA,  a  name  given  by  fome  botanifts  to  the  par - 
theniurn,  or  feverfew. 

ALSCHARCUR,  a  name  given  by  Rhafes,  and  other  old  medi¬ 
cal  writers,  to  the  fkink,  a  fmall  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  ufed  in 
medicine  as  a  cordial,  and  as  a  provocative  to  venery. 

ALSCNEFU,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  wormwood. 

ALSEBON,  a  chemical  term  for  fea-falt. 

ALSIMBEL,  the  fpikenard  of  India;  thus  named  by  Avicenna 
and  others,  from  it’s  having  many  fpikes  or  ears. 

ALSINE.  See  the  article  Chickweed. 

The  alfine  is  a  medical  plant,  called  alfo  morfus  gallina,  popularly 
chickweed,  on  account  of  it’s  being  much  coveted  by  poultry. 

The  word  is  ctKaivvj,  formed  of  cikaot;,  a  wood  or  grove,  on  account 
of  this  plant’s  delighting  chiefly  to  grow  in  fhady  places. 

AIJine  is  alfo  called  myfoton,  q.  d.  moufe-ear ,  on  account  of  the  re- 
femblance  it’s  leaves  bear  to  the  ears  of  that  animal. 

ALS1NELLA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  plant  fagina  by 
Dillenius. 

ALSINOIDES,  toe  bufonia  and  montia,  in  Linnasus’s  fyftem. 

ALSIRAT,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  a  bridge  laid  over  the 
middle  of  hell,  finer  than  a  hair,  and  lharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
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fword,  over  which  the  people  are  to  pafs  oil  the  day  of  judgment, 
after  thbir  trial.  Mahomet  and  his  muflulmen  lead  the  way,  and  fly 
over  it  like  the  wind  :  whereas  the  wicked,  being  entangled  by  thorns, 
and  having  no  light,  mifs  their  footing,  and  tumble  headlong  into  hell. 

ALSTROEMERl  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs  ;  the  corolla  of  which  hath  fix  petals,  with  two  lower  pe¬ 
tals,  tnbulous  at  the  bafe,  and  declining  ftamina. 

ALT,  in  mufic,  a  name  applied  to  the  high  notes  in  the  fcale. 
See  the  articles  Gamut  and  Scale. 

ALTAR,  a  place  upon  which  facrifices  were  offered  to  fome  deity. 
1  Altars  are  doubtlefs  as  ancient  as  facrifices  themfelves  ;  confequently 
their  origin  is  not  much  later  than  that  of  the  world.  Gen.  ch.  iv. 
Some  carry  them  as  far  back  as  Adam,  whofe  altar  is  much  fpoken 
of  by  Jewifh  and  even  Chriftian  writers;  others  make  the  patriarch 
Enoch  the  firft  who  confecrated  a  public  altar.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  earlieft  altars  we  find  any  exprefs  teftjmony  of,  are  thofe  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Abraham  eredted. 

The  Jews  had  their  brazen  altar  for burnt  offerings,  and  a  golden 
altar,  or  altar  of  incenfe,  and  altar  or  ta,ble  of  fhewbread,  &c. 

The  firft  altar  which  God  commanded  Mofes  to  raife  to  him  muff 
have  been  of  earth,  or  rough  ftones  ;  and  the  Lord  declared  to  him, 
that  if  any  ufe  were  made  of  iron  in  them,  they  would  be  impure. 

The  altar  which  Solomon  ereded  in  the  temple  Was  of  brafs,  but 
filled,  as  is  believed,  with  rough  ftones.  The  altar  of  the  Romans 
was  a  kind  of  pedeftal,  either  fquare,  round,  or  triangular  ;  adorned 
with  fculpture,  baffo  relievo’s,  and  infcriptions,  whereon  were  burnt 
the  facrifices  offered  to  idols. 

Altars ,  among  the  Greeks,  were  of*  two  forts  :  that  whereon  they 
facrificed  to  the  gods  was  called  (3w/xof,  and  was  a  real  altar,  different 
from  the  other,  whereon  they  facrificed  to  the  heroes,  winch  was 
fmaller,  and  called 

Altar  of  Adam  is  pretended  by  the  Jewifh  rabbins*  and  others,  to 
have  been  eredted  by  the  firft  man,  -foon  after  the  fall,  on  the  pro- 
mife  made  to  him  of  a  Redeemer.  Several  writers  of  late  ages  have 
mentioned  the  reliques  of  .this  altar. 

Altar,  in  the  chriftian  churches,  is  a  fquare  tablp,  placed  at  the 
eaft  end,  raifed  a  little  above  the  floor,  and  let  apart  for  the  celebra- 
tiqn  of  the  eucharift,  which  being  inlti tuted  by  Jefus  Chriftat  fupper, 
and  upon  a  table,  the  modern  altar  is  more  fignifican'tly  denominated 
the  communion-table.  u  ‘ 

Altar  of  prothefts ,  a  fmaller  and  preparatory  kind,  of  altar  ufed  by 
the  modern  Greeks,  whereon  they  bid's  the  bread,  before  it  is  carried 
to  the  great  altar. 

Altar,  in  church  hiftory,  alfo  denotes  the  oblations  or  contingent 
incomes  of  a  church. 

Altar,  in  aftronomy.  See  the  article  ArAt.  -vUt  > 

Altar -thane,  an  ancient  law  term,  fignifying  a  prieft,  or  parfon 
of  a  parifh. 

ALTARAGE,  the  profits  arifing  to  a  prieft  on  account  of  the  altar. 

ALTARIST,  or  altar -priejl,  the  vicar  of.a  church,  who  fervesthe 
altar,  and  has  the  altarage  for  his  maintenance.  A  chaplain  is  alfo 
called  altar  if.  i  •  • 

ALTASRIF,  the  title  of  a  medicinal  book  written  in  Arabic, 
defcribing  the  Arab  method  of  pradice.  • 

ALTAVELA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  flat  Cartilaginous 
fiffi,  of  the  aquila  marina  kind,  with  it’s  wings,  i.  e.  it’s  thin  and  flat 
fides,  broad  and  obtnfe  towards  the  lower  part.  ,  It  is  Caught  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  frequently  brought  to  market  atjRome.  • 

ALTE  &  haJJ'e,  a  term  ufed  by  middle-age  writers  to  denote  fove- 
rugnty,  or  an  ad  of  tbe  fupreme  power. 

ALTERANTS,  in  medicine.  See  Alteratives. 

ALTER  ATE,  in  mufic  and  geometry.  See  Sesqu  ialterate. 

ALTERATION,  in  phyfic,  is  the  changing  the  circumftances 
and  manner  of  a  thing  ;  it’s  general  nature  and  appearance  remain¬ 
ing  the  fame.  Thus  a  piece  of  iron,  which  before  was  cold, .  is  faid 
to  be  altered  when  it  is  made  hot,  though  it  ftill  retains  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  iron. 

Alteration,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  change  in  the  ftate  and  qua¬ 
lities  of  an  animal  body  in  refped  of  health,  ficknCfs,  conftitution,  &c. 

Alteration  more  particularly  denotes  a  change  in  the  ftate  and 
qualities  of  an  animal  body  ;  and  is  chiefly  applied  in  refped  of  the 
lolids,  fluids,  or  humours  of  the  body;  . 

Alteration  fometimes  denotes  the  vital  motions  of  the  body. 
The  alteration  of  the  humours  is  either  extrinfic  or  intrinjic.  Extrinjic 
alteration  is  a  change  produced  in  the  fenfible  appearances,  as  colour, 
thickness,  &'c.  Intrinfic alteration  is  a  change  in  the  primitive  crafis 
‘or  conftitution  ot  a  fluid.  . 

Alteration  is  ftill  more  ftridly  taken  for  that  converfion  the 
food  undergoes,  to  render  it  nutritive  ;  and  includes  both  the  digef- 
tion  in  the  ftomach,  and  the  aflimilation  in  the  habit  of  the  body. 

Alteration,  among  alchemifts,  implies  the  converfion,  by  fimi- 
litude,  of  one  body  into  another. 

Alter at  wn. of  quantities,  in  algebra,  fignifies  what  we  otherwife 
name  variations,  or  permutations. 

ALTERATIVE,  or  Alterant,  in  medicine,  a  property  or 
power  in  certain  remedies,  whereby  they  induce  an  alteration  in  the 
body,  and  difpofe  it  for  health  or  recovery,  by  correding  fome  indif- 
polition,  without  occafioning  any  fenfible  evacuation  thereby. 

Alteratives  are  generally  divided  into  four  kinds;  viz. 
I.  Abforbents,  for  imbibing  and  blunting  the-acid  juices.  2.  Tem- 
pcrating  juices,  for  checking  and  mitigating  the  rage  of  the  bilious 
intemperies.  3.  Penetrating  medicines,  for  diflblving  and  attenuating 
the  thick  and  vifcid  juices.  4.  Demulcents,  (or  (heathing  and  miti¬ 
gating  their  burning  and  corrofive  dcrimony. 

Dr.  Woodward  fhews  the  inefficacy  of  fome  of  the  moll  celebrated 
alteratives ;  among  which  are,  the  abforbents,  cortex  Peruvianus, 
bitters,  falts,  fteel,  and  it’s  preparations,  mineral  waters,  &c.  And, 
according  to  the  lao?8  writer,  the  more  efficacious  and  ufeful  alterants 
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are,  cordials,  ftomachics,  attenuams,  mercurius  dulcis,  vegetable  oils, 
mucilages,  certain  abforbents,  and  fome  preparations  of  opium.  The 
fame  learned ’writer  explodes  the  ufe  of  thofe  remedies  wlvich  hold 
morbific  principles  captive  for  a  time,  and  fays  they  are  only  palliatives: 
but  he  gives  the  preterence  to  evacuations,  as  being  the  only  medicines 
capable  of  freeing  the  machine  from  that  which  incommodes  if  i 

The  falutary  eftedtsof  evacuants  are,  however,  afcrib'ed  bv  fome  to 
their  alterative  nature.  This  has  been  alledged  of  mercury  in  the 
venereal  difeafe;  and  the  like  is  urged  concerning  minoratives,  which 
fome  maintain,  do  not  work  a  cure  by  evacuation  fo  much  as  by  al¬ 
teration.  The  like  is  alledged  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  cure  of  dyfen- 
teries  ;  and  of  divers  other  emetics,  in  cafes  of  apoplexies.  In  effedl, 
evacuating  medicines,  as  they  do  not  feparate  the  good  from  the  bad, 
feem  indifferently  difpofed  either  to  do  good  or  harm. 

AL 1  ERCA.  riON,adifagreementorconteft  between  two  friends. 
Thus  we  fay,  there  is  continually  fome  little  altercation  or  other, 
though  they  never  proceed  to  an  open  quarrel. 

ALTERCUM,  a  name  given  by  fome  ancient  botanic  writers  to 
the  henbane,  or  hyofeyamus. 

ALTERITY,  a  term  ufed  for  diverjity,  by  fome  philofophers. 

ALTERN  bafe,  in  trigonometry,  is  thus  diftinguifhed  from  the 
true  bafe.  In  an  oblique  triangle,  the  true  bafe  is  either  thediffer- 
ence  of  the  Tides  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  fum  ot  the  fides  is  called  the 
ahem  bafe:  or,  the  true  bafe  is  the  fum  of  the  fides  ;  in  which  cafe, 
the  difference  of  the  fides  is  called  th tallern  bafe. 

ALTERNATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a  term  applied  to  fuch  per- 
fons  or  things  as  fucceed  each  other  by  turns. 

Alternate,  in  botany,  implies  fufch  a  difpofition  of  the  leaves 
of  a  plant,  that  the  firft  on  each  fide  of  a  branch  ftand  higher  than  the 
firft  on  the  other  fide  ;  the  fecond  the  fame,  and  fo  on  to  the  top. 

,  Alternate,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  with  regard  to  the  firuation  of 
jjthe  quarters.  Thus  the  firft  and  fourth  quarter?,  and  the  fecond 
and  third,  are  ufually  of  the  fame  nature,  and  are  thence  called  alter¬ 
nate  quarters. 

Alternate  angles,  in  geometry,  are  the  internal  angles  made  by 
'  a  line  cutting  two  parallels,  and  lying  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the 
cutting  line  ;  the  one  below  the  firft  parallel,  and  the  other  above 
the  fecond. 

There  are  elfo  two  external  angles,  alternately  oppofite  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  ones.  See  the  article  Parallel. 

ALTERNATION,  properly  fignifies  a  fucceftion  by  turns. 

Alternations,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  term  fometimeS  ufed  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  various  changes  or  alterations  of  order,  in  any  number  of 
things  propofed. 

This  is  alfo  called  permutation,  &c,  and  is  eafily  found  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  multiplication  of  all  the  numbers,  beginning  at  unity.  Thus, 
if  it  be  required  to  know  how  many  changes  or  alternations  can  be 
rung  on  fix  bells,  multiply  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  continually 
one  into  another,  and  the  Iaft  produdt  gives  the  number  of  changes, 
in  this  cafe,  720. 

Alternation,  among  civilians,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
disjundtion,  as  in  faying  this  or  that. 

ALTERNATIVE  denotes  the  choice  of  two  things  propofed; 
as, .to  take  the  alternative  of  two  propofitions. 

.  ALTH./EA,  in  botany,  Marsh- mallow  ;  which  article  fee. 

ALTIMETRY,  the  art  of  taking  or  meafuring  altitudes  or 
heights,  whether  acceffible  or  ihacceffible.  Altimetria  includes  the 
dodtrine  and  pradtice  of  meafuring  both  perpendicular  and  oblique 
lines,  whether  in  refpedt  of  height  or  idepth it  makes  the  firft  part 
of  geometry. 

ALTIN,  a  fpecies  of  money  in  Mufcovy,  worth  three  copecs,  100 
of  which  make  a  noble,  worth  about  4s.  6d.  fterling. 

ALTINCAR,  among  fnineralifts,  a  kind  of  fadfcitious  fait  ufed  in 
the  fufion  and  purification  of  metals  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  flux  powder.  Li- 
bavius  has  given  divers  ways  of  preparing  it. 

ALTITH,  a  name  given  by  butanifts  to  the  plant,  the  gum  of 
which  is  the  affafastida  of  the  (hops. 

ALTITUDE,  Altitudo,  in  geometry,  the  third  dimenfion 
of  body,  conlklered  with  regard  to  it’s  elevation  above  the  ground  ; 
called  alfo  height  or  depth. 

Altitude  of  a  figure,  is  thcdiftanceof  it’s  verted  from  it’s  bafe, 
dr  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  to  the 
bafe.  Thus  K  L  ( Plate  1 68,’ 7%".  19 .)  being  taken  for  the  bafe  of 
the  rectangle-triangle,  M  K  L ;  the  perpendicular  K  M  will  be  the 
altitude  of  the  triangte. 

Triangles  of  equal  bafes  and  altitudes  are  equal ;  and  parallel¬ 
ograms,  whole  bales  and  altitudes  are  equal  to  thofe  of  triangles,  are 
juft  the  double  thereof, 

Altitude,  in  optics,  is  ufually  confidered  as  the  angle  fub- 
tended  between  a  line  drawn  through  the  eye,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  a  vifual  ray  emitted  from  an  objedt  to  the  eye. 

For  the  laws  of  the  vifion  oi  altitude,  fee  the  article  Vision. 

Altitude,  in  cofmography,  is  the  perpendicular  height  of  an 
objedt,  or  it’s  diftance  from  the  horizon,  upwards. 

Altitudes  are  divided  into  accffible  and  inaccefftble. 

Altitude,  acceffible,  of  an  objedt,  is  that  whofe  bafe  you  can 
have  accefs  to,  i.  e.  meafure  the  neareft  diftance  between  your  fta- 
tion,  and  the  foot  of  the  object  on  the  ground.  See  Plateyy. 

Altitude,  inaccefftble,  of  an  object,  is  that  when  the  foot  or 
bottom  of  it  cannot  be  approached,  by  reafon  of  fome  impediment ; 
fuch  as  water,  or  the  like. 

There  are  three  ways  of  meafuring  altitudes,  viz.  geometrically, 
trigonometrically,  and  optically'.  The  firft  is  fomewhat  indirect  and 
unartful ;  the  fecond  is.  performed  by  means  of  inftruments  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  the  third  by  Jhadows. 

The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed  in  meafuring  of  altitudes,  are  the 
quadrant,  theodolite,  geometric  quadrant,  ot  line  of  Jhadozus,  6cc.  See 
the  refpedtive  articles. 
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Altitude  of  the  eye,  in  perfpe&ive,  is  it’s  perpendicular  height 
above  the  geometrical  plane. 

Altitude  ofi  a  Jlar,  <5rc.  in  aftronomy,  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical 
circle,  intercepted  between  the  (far  and  the  horizon. 

The  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  other  point,  is  properly  an  arch  of  a 
vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  the  affigned  point  and  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Hence, 

Altitude,  meridian.  The  meridian  being  a  vertical  circle;  a 
meridian  altitude ,  that  is,  the  altitude  of  a  point  in  the  meridian,  is 
an  arch  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon. 

To  obferve  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  of  a  flar,  or  other 
phasnomenon,  by  means  ol  the  quadrant,  fee  the  article  Meridian 
altitude. 

To  obferve  a  meridian  altitude  by  means  of  a  gnomon,  fee  the 
article  Gnomon. 

The  fun’s  altitude  may  alfo  be  found  without  a  quadrant,  or  any 
the  like  inftrument,  by  eretfling  a  pin  or  wire  perpendicularly,  as  in 
the  point  C  (Plate  no,  fig.  22,)  front  which  point  you  had  defcribed 
the  quadrantal  arch  AF.  Make  CE  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pin 
or  wire,  and  through  E  draw  ED  parallel  to  CA,  and  make  it  equal 
to  CG,  the  length  of  thefhadow ;  then  will  a  ruler,  laid  from  C  to  D, 
interfeft  the  quadrant  in  B;  ond  BA  is  the  arch  of  the  fun’s  altitude, 
when  meafured  on  the  line  of  chords. 

Altitude  of  the  fun ,  may  be  computed  by  the  following  ride, 
propofed  by  Mr.  Lyons  tor  nautical  purpofes.  By  the  rules  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1771,  find  the  logarithm  ratio;  fubtradf  it 
from  the  rifmg  found  anfwering  to  the  given  diftance  of  time  from 
noon,  in  the  tables  of  the  fame  Almanac;  the  remainder  is  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  a  number,  which  fubtradled  from  the  natural  fine  of  the. 
fun’s  meridian  altitude ,  leaves  the  natural  fine  of  the  altitude  at  the 
required  time.  For  finding  the  altitude  of  the  moon  or  a  ftar,  he 
gives  the  following  rule.  From  the  tables  above-mentioned,  take 
out  the  rifing,  correfponding  to  the  horary  angle  in  the  diftance  of 
time  from  the  ftars  palling  the  meridian;  add  to  it  the  logar  thmic 
cofine  of  the  ftar’s  declination,  and  the  logarithmic  cofine  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place ;  the  fum,  abating  twenty  from  the  index,  is 
the  logarithm  of  a  number,  which  fubtracfted  from  the  natural  fine 
of  the  ftar’s  meridian  altitude ,  leaves  the  natural  fine  of  the  altitude  at 
the  given  time,  Thefe  rules  are  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  longitude  at  fea.  See  Naut.  Aim.  for  1778. 

In  taking  of  altitudes  from  the  vifible  horizon,  where  great  exadft- 
.  nefs  is  required,  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  refraction,  and  the 
height  of  the  obferver’s  eye  above  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

Altitude  of  the  pole,  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  pole  and  the  horizon. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  coincides  with  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Tn  obferve  the  altitude  or  elevation  of  the  pole,  fee  Pole. 
Altitude  of  the  equator,  is  the  complement  of  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  to  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  See  Elevation  of  the  equator. 

To  find  the  altitude  of  the  ftars,  &c.  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 
Altitude  of  the  tropics  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  the folflitial  altitude  of  the  fun. 

Altitude  of  the  horizon,  or  of  ftars  feen  in  it,  is  variable  by 
the  refradion,  according  to  the  quantity  o„f  which  the  horizon  is 
either  elevated  or  deprefled.more  or  lefs. 

Altitude  of  the  moons  atmofphere  is  thought,  by  fome,  to  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.;  the  former,  being  not  lefs  than 
fixty-four  French  leagues.  But  the  exiftence  of  this  atmofphere 
has  been  difputed  and  denied  by  modern  afljronomers.  See  Moon. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofed  a  method  of  difcoyering  the  altitude  of  the 
earth  s  atmofphere,  the  hint  of  which  was  firft  given  by  Kepler,  viz. 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  arch  whereby  the  fun  is  funk  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  when  the  crepufculum  begins  or  ends,  u  S^e  the  article  TWI¬ 
LIGHT.  *•’  .  '  "  '  ,  '  .  ....  ...  - 

Altitude  of  the  aurora  borealis  in  1719,  has  been  much  conteftcd, 
viz.  whether  it  were  above  the  atmofphere,  or  within  the  limits  of 
it  :  the  former  opinion  being  defended  by  Dr.  Halley,,  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Whifton.  The  name  meteor,  which  is  given  it,  feems  to 
favour  the  latter.  Befides,  it  appears  not  by  any  obfervatiori  to  have 
been  above  thirty-eight  miles  high.  See  the  article  Aurora  Bo¬ 
realis.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  360. 

■Altitude,  in  fpeaking  of  .fluids,  is  more  frequently  exprefled  by 
the  term  depth. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Vegetable  Statics,  propofed  a 
method  for  meafuring  unfathomable  depths  of  the  fea  ;  on  the  prin- 
cip.es  of  which  Dr.  Defaguliers  contrived  an  inftrument  called  a 
Sea^gage,  which  was  tried  before  the  Royal  Society;  and  is. de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  Phil.  1  ranf.  No.  405.  A  more  particular  defcription 
of  this  inftrument,  by  Dr.  Hales  himfelf,  is  as  follows: 

Suppofe  AB  [Plate  17,  fig.  4,)  to  be  an  iron  tube,  or  mufquet- 
barrei,  of  any  length,  as  fifty  inches,  having  it’s  upper  end  A  well 
doled  y  if  this  tube  be  let  down  in  this  pofition  about  thirty-three 
feet  into  I  he  fea,  a  column  of  water  of  that  height  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  mean  weight  of  our  atmofphere,  and  confequently  from  a 
known  property  of  the  air’s  elafticity,  it  will  be  comprefled  into  half 
the  fpace  it  took  up  before,  fo  that  the  water  will  afcend  half-way 
Dp  the  tube  ;  and  if  the  tube  be  let  down  thirty-three  feet  deeper, 
the  air  will  be  comprefled  into  of  it’s  firft  dimenfions,  and  fo  on  a, 

& c.  the  air  being  conftantlv  compreflible  in  proportion  to  it’s 
incumbent  weight;  whence  by  knowing  to  what  height  the  water 
has  afcended  in  the  tube,  we  may  readily  know  to  what  depth  the 
tube  has  defcended  into  the  fea. 

Now  to  meafure  the  depth  of  one  of  thefe  columns  of  fea-water: 
firft,  by  a  line  let  the  iron  tube,  with  a  weight  at  it’s  bottom,  fink 
about  thirty-three  feet,  which  depth  in  fait  water  will  nearly  an- 
fwer  to  the  weight  of  the  air  at  a  mean  height  of  the  barometer; 
then  draw  up  the  tube,  and  obferve  how  far  the  water  role.  If 
thirty-three  feet  of  water  is  equal  to  one  atmofphere,  then  will  the 
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water  rife  fo  high  as  to  fill  exadly  one  half  of  the  tube.  But  if  the 
water  ri  es  higher  or  lower  than  the  half  way,  then  by  the  rule  of 
three  lay,  as  the  number  to  which  the  water  rife?,  is  10  one,  fo  is 
t  urty-t  ^  ree  to  the  number  of  fee  t,  meafuiing  the  depth  of  the  column 
required.  For  example,  fuppofe  the  water  rifes,  when  the  tube  is 
er  own  flirty -three  feet,  only  -c.  Qf  halt  way,  then  fay,  9:10:: 
33  •  3  2  eet  the  depth  of  each  column,  which  being  once  known, 
the  number  of  columns  of  water  is  to  be  multinlied  by  this  number 
of  feet,  whereby  the  depth  of  the  fea  in  feet  will'  be  known. 

But  fince,  when  the  inftrument  has  defcended  to  the  depth  of  99 
co  timns,  or  9 9  r'mes  23  feet,  the  air  will  be  comprefled  into  me 
po  part  of  50  inches,  that  is,  into  halfar.  inch,  the  divifmns  both 
tor  fome  tune  and  after  that  will  befo  very  fmall,  that  the  difference 
in  depth  of  feveral  columns  of  water  will  not  be  fenlible.  So  that 
an  inftrument  of  no  greater  length  than  this,  would  fcarcely  give  an 
eni mate  of  half  a  mile’s  depth,  that  is,  2640  feet,  or  80  columns 
depth  of  water.  The  lengthening  this  inftrument  to  4,  e,  or  10 
times  this  length,  would  obviate  this  defedl,  and  make  the  difference 
of  the  degrees  of  defeent  much  more  fenfible.  But  fince  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  make  a  metalline  jube  of  fo  great  a  length,  and  if  it 
were  made,  would  be  fo  unwieldy  as  to  be  eafily  broken,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  obviated  in  the  following  manner, 

Let  there  be  a  globofe,  metalline  body,  of  iron  or  copper,  nearly 
of  tms  form,  (fig.  5/ K.  L,  M,  N,  Q_,  whofe  capacity  within  may 
be  equal  to  nine  times  the  capacity  of  the  metalline  tube,  Z,  K  L  ■ 
let  this  globofe  body  be  firmly  ferewed  to  the  metalline  tube,  at  K* 

1  a  leathern  collar  weli  foaked  in  fome  undluoiis  matter  at 

irni  er‘  °r  j°*n,ng»  thereby  to  fecure  that  joint  in  the  mod 
effectual  manner.  Let  there  be  a  fmall  hole  at  X  for  the  fea-water 
to  enter  freely  in,  and  let  fome  coloured  oil  be  poured  into  the  glo¬ 
be  fe  body  to  fill  it  up  to  the  hole  X.  Let  there  be  alfo  provided  a 
(lender  rod  d  b,  fc.Ewed,  or  faftened  into  the  metalline  diameter 
ss>  which  diameter  muft  alfo  be  made  to  ferew  in  and  out,  thereby 
to  take  out  the  rod  at  pleafure  ;  rhe  rod  muft  alfo  have  a  fmall  but- 
ton  d' faftened  toit’s  upper  end,  which  will  prevent  it’s  being  daubed 
by  falling  agatnft  the  Tides  of  the  tube. 

Die  capacity  of  the  tube  muft  be  eftimated  by  pouring  water  in, 
when  the  rod  and  metalline  diameter  are  fixed  in  their  places. 

Now  fince  the  lower  veifel  is  fuppofed  to  contain  nine  times  as 
much  air  as  the  tube  Z  L,  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  tube 
were  rune  times  as  long,  therefore  the  air  in  the  globofe  veffel  will 
not  all  be  forced  within  tne  capacity  of  the  tube,  till  the  veffel  has  de- 
icended  to  the  depth  of  nine  columns,  or  nine  times  33  feet  ;  for 
then  the  air  will  be  comprefled  within  one-tenth  of  the  fpadVit  firft 
tookufL  Suppofing,  therefore,  the  inftrument  to  have  defcended 
to  the  depth  of  99  columns  of  water,  or  99  times  33  feet  tzrz  3267  : 
then  the  air  will  be  comprefled  within  ^  part  of  5oo  inches  (the 
capacity  of  the  whole  veffel  being  fuppofed  equal  to  a  tube  of  tbht 
length]  that  is,  within  five  inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube  ;  arid  con'fe- 
quently  the  rod  db  will  be  found  tinged  with  the  oil,  within  five 
inches  of  it’s  top. 

Suppofe  again  the  inftrument  to  have  defcended  to  the  depth  of 
199  columns,  of  33  feet  each,  then  the  air  will  he  comprefled  within 
Tars'  P^vt  of  the  whole,  that  is,  nearly  within  24  inches  •‘of  the  top 
of  the  tube.  In  this  cafe  the  inftrument  will  have  defcended  67(57 
feet;  that  is,  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  13-2  Feet.  r 

Suppofe  again  the  inftrument  to  have  defcended  to  the.  depth  of 
399  columns,  then  the  air  will  be  comprefled  into  part  of  the 
whole,  that  is,  nearly  within  one  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  top  of 
the  tube.  In  this  cafe  the  inftrument  will  have  defcended  two  miles 
and  a  half,  wanting  53  feet,  which  may  probably  be  the  grbateft 
depth  of  the  fea.  '  1  • 

The  larger  the  capacity  of  the  veffel  K,  L,  M,  N  Q-;/lre  deeper 
wifi  the  gage  be  enabled  to  fink)  the  mftrument  being  made  ftronger, 
and  it’s  joints  being  fecDred  in  proportion,  ’  > 

The  inftrument  being  thus  prepared,  a  large  buoy,  i,  muff  be  fixed 
to  it,  which  ought  to  be  a  folid  piece  of  light  wood,  well  tarred,  io 
prevent  the  water’s  being  prefled  into  the  fap-veflels  ;  a  id  as  it  may 
rile  at  a  confiderabl.e  diftance  from  the  (hip,  it  may  be  advife’2ble  to 
fix  on  the  top  of  the  buoy  broad  fans  of  tin,  properly  painteJ,  fo  as 
to  be  eafily  feen. 

In  order  to  fink  the  inftrument,  a  weight  muft  be  fixed1' to  it  in 
the  following  manner.  See  the  diagram.  W  is  a  weight  ofTallaft, 
hanging  bv  it’s  fheet-fhank  T,  in  the  focket  f f,  which  fockefis 
ferewed  faft  to  NQ^  The  (hank  is  retained  in  it’s  place  by  the 
ketch  k  of  the  fpring  O,  while  the  machine  is  defending  :  but  as 
foon  as  W  touches  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  the/)£  fink¬ 
ing  by  the  defending  force,  a  little  below  the  upper  part  of  the  hole 
k,  is  thereby  at  liberty  to  fly  back,  and  fo  lets  go  the  weight ;  then 
the  buoy  riles  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water  with  the  machine. 
Springs  might  alfo  be  fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  focket//,  fo  as  to 
fly  back  in  the  fame  manner,  when  the  weight  touches  the 
ground. 

It  might  be  advifeable  to  keep  an  exa£I  account  of  the  ftay  of  the 
machine  under  water,  which  might  be  done  by  a  watch,  or  by  a 
pendulum  vibrating  feconds.  Dr.  Hook  found  upon  trial,  that  a 
leaden  ball  which  weighed  two  pounds,  fixed  to  a  wooden  ball  of 
the  fame  weight,  and  both  let  down  in  fourteen  fathom  water, 
reached  the  bottom  in  feventeen  leconds,  and  the  detached  wooden 
ball  afcended  to  the  furface  in  fevehtecn  mere.  See  Pnil.  Tranf. 
Lowthorp’s  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  258.  So  that  if  this  machine  afcended 
and  defcended  greater  depths  with  the  fame  velocity,  it  would  reach 
to  the  depth  of  a  mile  in  feventeen  minutes,  and  realcend  in  the  like 
time.  This,  however,  might  be  a  vague  eftimate,  until  experience 
has  furniihed  a  rule. 

This  machine  was  tried  in  various  depths  of  the  Thames,  and 
anfvyered  very  well,  always  returning  and  leaving  the  ballaft  be* 
hind.  It  was  afterwards  tried  near  the  Bermudas,  when  feveral 
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iliips  were  in  company  ;  but  though  a  good  look-out  was  kept  for 
three  or  four  hours,  it  was  not  feen  to  return. 

Altitude  of  the Jea's  furface  is  not  every  where  the  fame,  as 
appears  from  the  drift  or  currents  letting  ftrong  out  of  one  fea  into 
another. 

Altitude  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  is  marked  by  degrees 
placed  on  the  face  of  that  inflfument,  the  variations  of  which  are 
the  chief  objeft  of  barometrical  obfervations. 

The  mean  altitude  of  the  mercury  at  London  is  about  29  inches. 
The  extreme  altitudes  are  27T  inches,  and  31^  inches,  home  fug- 
geftions  have  been  made,  as  it  the  altitude  ot  the  mercury  were  re¬ 
gularly  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening  ;  at  leaft  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  was  obfervcd  to  hold  for  a  confiderable  time  at 
Berlin. 

Altitude  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  was  meafured  fo  long  ago  as 
Thales,  by  means  of  their  lhadow,  which  makes  one  of  the  firft;  geo¬ 
metrical  obfervations  we  have  an  exa£t  account  of.  Plutarch  has 
given  an  account  of  the  manner  of  this  operation,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  author,  was  done  by  ert£ting  a  ftaff  perpendicular  upon 
the  end  of  the  fhadow  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  by  two  triangles  made 
by  the  beams  of  the  fun,  he  deyionftrated,  that  there  was  the  fame 
proportion  between  the  fhac'ows,  as  between  the  pyramid  and  the 
ftaff.  '  ' 

Altitude,  in  aftrology,  denotes  the  fecond  of  the  five  effential 
dignities,  which  the  planets  acquire  in  virtue  of  the  figns  they  are 
found  in. 

In  this  fenfe  altitude  is  otherwife  called  exaltation. 

Altitude  of  the  nonage fwial,  is  the  altitude  of  the  20th  degree  of 
the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  orient,  or  eaft  point.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Nonagesim  At.. 

Altitude,  ref  radii  on  of  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  whereby 
the  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  other  body,  is  increafed  by  means  of  the  re- 
fra£lion. 

Altitude,  parallax  of  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  ap¬ 
parent  place  of  a  Itar  ;  or  the  difference  between  the  true  diftance 
of  a  ftar,  and  the  obl’erved  diftance  from  the  zenith. 

The  parallax  dimmilhes  the  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  increafes  it’s  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  zenith.  '  To  find  the  parallax  of  altitude ,  See.  fee  the 
article  Parallax 

Altitude  of  motion,  is  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis  for  the  mea- 
fure  of  any  motion  eftimated  according  to  the  line  of  dire&ion  of  the 
moving  force. 

_  AI'TIT0DE*  circles  of.  "|  C Circles. 

Altitude, parallels  of.  xSee  the  articles*  Parallels. 

Altitude,  quadrant  of.  J  (.Quadrant. 

•  Altitude  mjlrument,  equal ,  is  that  ufed  to  obferve  a  celeftial 
object,  w'hen  it  lias  the  fame  altitude  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides  of 
the  meridian,  or  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  This  inftrument 
confifts  of  a  teiefcope  about  thirty  inches  long  (with  two  vertical, 
and  three  or  five  horizontal  wires  in  it’s  focus)  fupported  on  the  end 
of  an  iron  bar,  or  axis,  hirty  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter;  the  axis  being  fuftained  in  a  vertical  poiition,  by  pafting 
a  through  a  hole  in  one  end  of  a  brafs  box,  whofe  other,  or  lo  wer  end 
fuftams  the  lower  joint  of  the  axis.  The  box  which  is  about  twen- 
, i ty-ot^e  inches  long,  with  ends  about  four  inches  fquare,  has  only 
Y^wo  fjdcs,  which  are  fixed  at  right  angles.  This  inftrument  is  very 
ufeful  in  adjufliug  clocks,  See.  and  comparing  equal  and  apparent 
tune.'  * 

ALTO  &  B.asso,  or  in  Alto  y  in  Basso,  in  law,  fignifies 
the  abfoiute  r Aejence  of  all  differences,  fmall  and  great,  high  and 
low.,  do  feme  'arbitrator  or  indifferent  perfon.  ' 

Alto  -relievo,,  the  force*  boldnefs,  or  projetflion  of  a  figure. 
See  the  article  Relievo. 

ALTOLIZOI M,  among  fome  chemifts,  denotes  the  latum  Pa- 
racelji ,  well  beaten,  calcined,  and  boiled  to  the  form  of  an  oil,  cal¬ 
led  alfufel. terror,  bccaufe.  it  is  a  bitter  falt.-i 

ALTUpViAL,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  mercantile  ftyle  or  dia- 
,  Je6f  ;  as  the  altumal  cant  of  petty  traders  and  tars.  ■*’  < 

ALVAH,  the  .Mahometan  name  of  the  wood  wherewith  Mofes 
fweetened  the  vvat.  rs  of  Marah.  Exotl.  ch.  xv.  ver.  25. 

.AtVMUD,  among  the  Spanifh  Moors,  denoted  a  judge.  The 
word  is  aib'  wrtten  ahuarilus.  See  the  article  Alca id. 

ALfVARlS’f'S,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe&  or  branch  of  rdodern 
Thomifts,  denominated  from  Alvares ,  whofe  method  and  principles, 
refpe&ing  efficacious  grace,  they  follow, 

.  ALUCIT  Ah,  a  genus  of  in  lefts  of  the  lepidoptera  order. 

ALUCO,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  authors  have  called 
.the  common  white  owl,  barn-owl,  or  church-owl. 

ALUDELS,  in  chemiftry,  fubliming  pots,  or  veffels  ufed  for  the 
Sublimation  ot  mineral  flowers.  • 1  .  i 

Aludels  are  a  large  range  of  earthen  tubes,  or  pots,  without 
bottoms;  fitted  one  over  another,  and  diminifhing  as  they  advance 
towards  the  top.  The  lrnyeft  is  adapted  t6  a  pot,  placed  in  a  furv 
-nace,  wherein  the  matter  to  be  fublimed  is  lodged.  And  at  the  top 
is  a  head,  to  retain  the  flowers  which  afeend  higheft. 

ALVEARIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  hollow  of  the  auricle,  or  outer 
ear. 

Alvearium  alfo  fignifies  a  bee-hive  ;  from  alveus,  a  channel  or 
cavity. 

Alvearium  is  fometimes  alfb  ufed  figuratively,  to  denote  a 
colleftion.  Vine.  Boreus  has  publifhed  an  alvearium  of  law. 

ALVjEHEZlT,  among  Arabian  writers,.  denotes  what  we  ordi¬ 
narily  c.z\\ falling-Jlfirs,  or  STAR- SHOT. 

ALVEOLI,  in  anatomy,  thofe  little  fockets  in  the  jaws,  where¬ 
in  the  teeth  are  ftt. 

The  alveoli  are  lined  with  a  membrane  of  exquifite  fenfe  which 
feem?  to  be  nervous,  and  is  wrapt  about  the  roots  of  each  tooth ; 
-ftom  whence,  and  f  rom  the  nerve,  proceeds  that  pain  called  odontalgy , 
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or  tooch-ach.  Of  thefe  alveoli  there  are  ufnally  fixteen  in  each 
jaw* 

Alveoli  is  more  efpecially  ufed,  r.tlong  naturalifts,  for  tliofe 
waxen  cells  in  the  combs  of  bees,  therein  their  honey  is  depo- 
fned. 

ALVEOLUS,  in  natural  biftory,  a  marine  ioffil,  not  known  at 
prefent  in  their  recent  (fate,  but  what  we  find  of  them  foffite,  are  ' 
ever  larger  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  other,  and 
are  compofed  of  feVeral  hemifpheric  cells,  like  fo  many  bee' hives 
joined  into  one  another,  and  having  a  fpbunculus,  or  pipe  of  com¬ 
munication,  like  that  in  the  thick  nautilus.  Thefe  are  fometimes 
found  perfect  and  whole,  fint  much  more  frequently  truncated,  or 
with  their  fmaller  ends  broken  off. 

ALUESEN,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  peucedanitm, 
or  hogs-fennel. 

ALVEUS,  properly  denotes  a  channel,  and  hence  is  applied  by 
fome  anatomifts  to  the  tumid  lafteal  branches  arifing  from  the  re- 
ceptaculum  chyli. 

Alveus,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  fmall  veffel  or  boat  made  01ft  of 
the  trunk  of  a  fingle  tree,  by  boring  or  cutting  it  hollow.  Such 
was  that  wherein  Romulus  and  Remus  are  faid  to  have  been'  ex- 
pofed.  -  * 

'ALVIDUCA,  a  term  ufed  by  Tome  writers  for  laxative  or  pur¬ 
gative  medicines.  . 

ALUM,  alumen,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  femi-tranfparent,  auftere, 
ftyptic  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  a  certain  earth  found 
in  all  the  argillaceous  foftils  hitherto  examined. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  this  fait  are  artificially  produced  from 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  whofe  nature  and  compofition  are  little 
known.  >  A'.,  . 

The  reddifh  Roman  alum  Is  prepared  from  a  reddifh  flone  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  flate.  In  Sweden,  and  loir.e  parts  of  Bohemia,  alum  is 
made  from  pyritae  and  other  ores  ;  in  England,  at  Altfattel,  and  fun- 
dry  other  places,  from  biturrienous  minerals  of  the  pitcoai  kind  ;  at 
Solfatara,  near  Naples,  from  a  wlutfth  earth  ;  in  Mifnia  from  a 
blackilh  one';  at  Leowenberg  near  Frevenvvalde,  from  1  reddilh  one  ; 
and  from  different  minerals  at  Saalleld,  Reichenb3ch,  Leufei.sdoifF, 
Eliard,  Sehwentzel,  Deben,  See.  There  are  waters  impregnated 
with  alum,  though  few  if  any  that  leave  a  perfect  alum  on  bare 
evaporation. 

The  pureftand  moft  perfeft  alum  ore  is  the  reddilh  ftone  of  Tol¬ 
fa  :  this  is  faid  to  yield  alum  without  any  additional  matter,  though 
not  without  artificial  management:  the  alum  obtained  from  it  is 
tinftured  with  the  reddilh  colour  of  the  (tone.  In  it’s  natural  ftate 
it  giyes  no  marks  of  alum  ;  and,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  it  continues 
a  hard  inlipid  ftone.  Calcined  or  roafted,  and  then  laid  for  a  time 
in  the  air,  it  becomes  by  degrees  aluminous,  and  gives  out  it’s  alum 
on  being  boiled  in  water.  This  is  the  alum  which  the  Italians  call 
alum  di  rocca,  alum  made  from  a  ftone  or  rock ;  among  us  the  name 
alumen  rupeum,  or  rock  alum,  is  often  applied  to  the  larger  cryftal- 
line  mafies,  whatever  fubjeft  they  have  been  prepared  fronrf. 

The  aluminous  pyritae  and  bitumens  require  no  calcination,  unlefs 
they  greatly  abound  with  fulphur.  Thefe  minerals,  at  firft  taken 
out  of  the  earth,  are  compaft,  and  often  bright  and  glitrering  :  They 
have  no  manner  of  tafte,  and  difeover  no  mark  of  their  holding  any 
thing  faline  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  being  as"yet  blended  with  an  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  by  which  it’s  acidity,  and  all  it’s  faline  charaftfers  are 
deftroyed.  On  bare  expofure  to  the  open  air,  the  inflammable  prhf- 
ciple  is  diffipated,  and  the  acid  is  combined  with  the  aluminous  earth 
/into  a  perfeft  alum,  the  ftone  at  the  fame  time  falling  into  pow¬ 
der.  J‘  ‘  '  J 

The  mineral,  thus  impregnated  with  alum,  is  elixafed  or  boiled 
witii  water  ;  the  liquor' boiled  down,  commonly  w  ith  an  addition  of 
urine,  or  alkaline  ley,  or  both  together ;  the  ctear  part  poured  off 
and  fet  to  fhoof  ;  the  cryftals,  if  not  fufficiently  pure,  dilfolved 
again,  boiled  down  with  a  little  more  alkali,  and  cryffallized  a  Ire  ill . 

The  ufe  of  the  urine  or  alkali  fait  is  partly  to  clarify  the  liquor, 
and  precipitate  fuch  metallic  parts  as  it  may  contain,  and  partly'to 
give  a  body  to  the  alum,  and  promote  the  cryffaliizalion  ;  the  liquor 
of  itfelf  would  nbt  fheot,  but  either  continue  fluid,  or  if'  further 
evaporated,  would  yield  only  an  unftuous  mafs.  Alkaline  faltsare 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  urine,  and  hence  are  now  in  moft  places 
aione  made  ufe  of,  though,  fome  ftiil  retain  urine'  from  prejudice 
and  cuftom.  The  alkali  precipitates  not  only  metallic  matters,  but 
a  grofs  earth  which  would  injure  the  tranfparency  of  the  fait,  and 
often  alio  a  part  of  the  aluminous  earth  itfelf,  which  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  form  of  a  fine  white  meal,  called  at  the  works  alum  meal; 
this  is  to  be  rediilblved  and  rryftailized  alrefh.  The  mineral  r«- 
maining,  after  elixation,  expofed  for  fome  years  to  the  air,  becomes 
impregnated  with  alum  again  :  in  fume  places  this  procefs  is  rer 
peated  a  third  and  fourth  time. 

Some  earths,  as  the  alum  earth  of  Solfatara,  and  the  aluminous' 
flates,  have  a  manifeft  aluminous  tafte  When  newly  dug  ;  and  hence 
aredire&ly  elixated,  without  expofure  to  the  atmofphefe.  In  fome 
kinds  ol  flates  we  may  plainly  diftinguifh  the  aluminous  matter  ly¬ 
ing  in'  a  powdery  form,  betwixt  the  flakes  or  feales  of  which  the 
ftone  is  compofed.  In* general,  where  the  mineral  holds  but  little 
fulphur,  it  is  fuflkient  to  lay  it  for  a  time  in  the  open  air,  defended 
from  rain  by  a  fhed  or  flight  covering;  if  it  participates  conliderably 
of  fulphur,  it  muft  be  previoufly  calcined  ;  it  very  rich  in  fulphur,  a 
part  of  the  fulphur  is  firft  extracted  by  fublimation,  and  the  refiduiim 
worked  for  alum. 

"The  alum  flates  near  York,  in  England,  are  confiderably  fulphure- 
ous  ;  by  lying  long  in  the  air,  they  become  aluminous  of  themfclves  ; 
but  to  promote  this  efFe£l  they  are  ufually  calcined.  The  boilers  arc 
large  leaden  pans,  nine  feet  long,  five  feet  brbad,  and  two  and  a  half 
in  depth  ;  the  liquor  is  clarified  and  difpofed  to  cryftallizj  by  the  ad- 
■  dition. 
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dition  of  foda,  there  called  kelp,  and  of  urine.  The  alum  ore  of 
Schwentzel,  near  Duben  in  Saxony,  above  five  miles  from  Hall,  is 
likewife  bituminous;  this  is  firft  calcined,  then  expofed  to  the  air, 
elixated  with  water,  and  the  liquor  boiled  down  with  pot-alh.  At 
Altfattel  near  Carlfbade,  the  workmen  formerly  ufed  only  urine,  of 
which  they  received  conftant  fupplies  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages.  The  molt  curious  alum-ore  known  is  in  Sweden  ;  ful- 
phur,  vitriol, and  alum,  being  here  obtained  from  one  mineral,  which 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  pyrites.  The  fulphur  is  firft  extra&ed  by 
diftillation  ;  the  refiduum  being  ftrongly  calcined,  boiled  in  water, 
the  liquor  duly  evaporated  and  fet  to  (hoot,  the  vitriol  cryftallizes; 
the  uncryftallized  liquor,  treated  with  urine  and  a  ley  drawn  from 
allies,  yields  alum. 

The  cryftallization  of  alum  is  ufually  performed  in  large  ftrong 
wooden  calks,  whofe  ltaves  and  hoops  are  all  marked  with  numbers, 
that  they  may  be  readily  put  together;  in  fome  places  iron  vefiels  are 
ufed.  The  calks  being  filled  with  the  alum  liquor,  evaporated  to  a 
due  confidence,  and  fet  in  a  cold  place,  th eahan  gradually  Ihoots  in¬ 
to  large  cryftals  about  the  Tides  ;  the  liquor  in  the  middle  is  then  let 
off  by  a  cock  in  the  bottom,  the  head  of  the  calk  knocked  out,  and  the 
veffel  turned  upfide  down,  for  the  more  effe£!ua!ly  draining  off  the 
remaining  liquid.  The  cryftals  are  then  dried  in  a  warm  ftove,  and 
packed  up  in  calks;  and  the  mother-ley,  or  uncryftallized  liquor, 
mixed  with  frefh  aluminous  leys.  The  metallic  or  vitriolic  alum- 
ores  occalion  the  greateft  trouble;  and  the  alum  obtained  from  them, 
though  it  appears  white,  is  never  totally  free  from  fome  metallic 
impregnation.  Confiderable  differences  are  found  in  alum,  partly 
from  this  caufe,  and  partly  from  it’s  being  prepared  with  urine  or 
pot-alh,  or  with  frelh  or  ftale  urine.  Thefe  differences  are  chiefly 
obferved  by  the  dyers,  and  thofe  who  prepare  lakes  for  the  painters. 

Alum  requires  about  ten  times  it’s  weight  of  water  to  diftblve  in. 
The  folution,  if  the  alum  was  pure,  makes  nochange  in  the  colour  of 
fyrup  of  violets  ;  but  the  common  forts  change  the  fyrup  green,  by 
virtue  of  the  alkaline  fait  employed  in  their  preparation.  Fixed  al¬ 
kalies,  volatile  alkalies,  and  borax,  added  to  folotions  of  alum,  preci¬ 
pitate  the  earth.  It’s  tafte  is  naufeoufly  fweeti'h  and  aftringent.  In 
cryftallization, it  Ihoots  intolarge  angular  maffes,  confiding  gencrallly 
of  eleven  planes,  five  of  which  are  hexangular  and  fix  quadrangular. 

An-ounce  of  alum  contains  about  five  fcruples  and  a  half  of  earth, 
one  dram  and  eighteen  grains  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  nearly  five  drams 
of  water.  Great  quantities  of  alum  are  ufed  by  the  dyers,  callico 
printers.  See.  the  former  ftceping  and  boiling  their  fluffs  in  a  compo- 
lition  made  with  alum,  tartar,  and  bran ;  and  the  latter  print  their 
linen  intended  for  reds  with  a  compofition  of  alum  and  facrum  faturni. 
Seethe  articles  Dying  and  Callico  Printing. 

Alum,  burnt,  is  nothing  mere  than  alum  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of 
the  fire;  by  which  means  it  liquifies,  and  boils  up  like  green  vitriol  ; 
and  when  it’s  phlegm  is  evaporated,  forms  a  white  fpongy  brittle 
mafs :  by  this  treatment  it  lofes  very  little  of  it’s  acid  ;  and  hence  al- 
moft  totally  diffolves  again  in  water,  and  (hoots  into  hard  compact 
cryftals  as  at  firft.  The  calcined  or  burnt  alum,  as  it  is  called,  proves 
fharper  in  tafte  than  crude  alum,  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  it’s  phlegm  ; 
and  imbibes  humidity  from  the  air.  Four  ounces  will,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  month,  gain  an  increafe  of  one  ounce.  Dr.  Rhuon  expofed 
equal  quantities  of  burnt  alum,  for  equal  lengths  of  time,  in  a  damp 
cellar,  and  a  dry  upper  room;  the  firft  gained  half  an  ounce;  the 
latter  only  five  fcruples. 

If  we  attempt  toextradft  the  phlegm  and  acid  of  alum  by  diftillation, 
we  mull  either  inje<ft  the  alum  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  a  tubulated 
retort,  or  put  it  into  a  common  retort,  of  which  it  may  fill  no  more 
than  one  hall,  and  apply  the  fire  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  matter 
may  be  heated  firft  on  the  fur  face,  and  thence  gradually  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Though  the  fire  is  kept  up  ftrong  for  a  confiderable  time,  we 
can  fcarce  gain  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  alum  of  a  phleg¬ 
matic  fpirit.  The  refiduum,  expofed  to  the  air,  imbibes  moifture, 
and  then  yields  more  of  an  acid  fpirit,  the  phlegm  ferving  for  a  ve¬ 
hicle  to  the  acid.  Alum,  ditTolved  repeatedly  in  vinegar,  parts  with 
it’s  water  more  ealily  than  at  firft :  it  now  calcines  into  a  white 
meally  powder,  in  a  warm  room,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

There  are  clivers  kinds  of  alum  fpoken  of  by  naturalifts,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  two  ;  viz.  native  and  artificial. 

Alums,  native ,  are  thofe  prepared  and  perfected  under-ground, 
by  the  fpontaneous  operations  |of  nature,  mixing  the  proper  ingre¬ 
dients,  wa'er,  earth,  and  fait,  or  fulphur.  It  is  found  in  the  coal¬ 
mines  near  Whitehaven  ;  and  confifts  of  liquid,  or  f  olid ,  and  concrete. 
Liquid  alum  appears  to  be  the  primitive  kind,  as  being  that  out  of 
which  the  reft  is  formed ;  and  is  frequently  found  in  places  where 
fubterraneous  fires  have  raged. 

Solid  or  concrete  alum  is  foft,  and  eafily  feparable.  It  bears  a  re- 
femblance  to  our plumofe  alum;  with  this  difference,  that  the  former, 
inftead  of  being  whitifh,  is  of  a  greenilh  hue.  ^ 

Round  alum  is  commonly  found  in  roundilh  lumps,  though  fome¬ 
times  angular. 

Scifftle  or  fcffh  alum,  is  either  compofed  of  thin  flakes  of  a  friable 
nature,  or  of  whitilh  hairs,  thence  called  capillary,  and  plume  alum. 

Saccharine  Alum  nearly  refembles  fugar.  It  is  made  up  of  com¬ 
mon  a'lum,  with  rofe-water  and  white  of  eggs,  boiled  together  to  a 
pafte;  when  cold,  it  becomes  hard  as  ftone.  It  is  ufed  as  a  cof- 
metic. 

Alumen  plumofum,  among  chemifts,  js  a  peculiar  kind  of  fub- 
limate  of  mercuiy.  It  is  a  compound  of  arfenic  and  vitriolic 
acid. 

Alumen  fcagliola,  called  alfo  tapis  fpecularis,  is  a  fquamofe  or 
flaky  ftone. 

Alumen  cat  ini,  ufed  chiefly  in  making  glafs,  is  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  the  allies,  or  rather  fait  of  the  herb  kali. 

Alumen  fxcis  is  made  of  the  h-es  of  wine,  formed  into  rouno 
balls  dried  by  the  fun,  and  afterwards  heated  before  the  fire,  fo  as  to 
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turn  white.  The  Italiam  women  life  it  to  dye  their  hair  of  a  yej. 
low  colour. 

Purified  Alum  is  prepared  by  diffolving  it  in  hot  rain-water,  and 
evaporating  it  again  till  it  Ihoots  into  cryftals.  The  fournels  of  the 
alum  is  much  Ielfened  by  this  operation. 

Crude  Alum,  the  fait  produced  at  the  r//«/«-works,  in  an  unpre¬ 
pared  ftate  ;  and  is  oppofed  to  prepared  alum  ;  this  latter  is  of  divers 
kinds,  as  above  deferibed. 

Alum  xvater,  a  compofition  ufed  bv  thofe  who  colour  prints,  See. 
and  made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  three  ounces  of  alum,  and 
boil  it  in  a  quart  of  rain  or  river-water,  till  the  fait  is  diftblved.  Then 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  after  Handing  twenty-four  hours  to  fettle, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  for  ufe.  With  this  water  they  walh  their 
prints,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colours  from  finking  into  the  paper, 
which  gives  them  a  brightnefs  that  they  would  otherwife  want. 

Alum  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aftringent ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  apt  to  excite  vomiting,  is  not  much  prelcribed  inwardly,  and 
rarely  without  fome  fmooth  aromatic,  as  a  correftor.  It  is  proper 
for  difeafes  where  the  principal  ingredients  are  to  foitify  and  con- 
flringe.  It  is  faid  to  be  good  in  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  efpe- 
cially  uterine  haemorrhages  ;  whether  to  correct  the  frequent  return 
of  the  menfes,  or  their  too  great  abundance  ;  to  flop  the  flooding  to 
which  women  with  child  are  fubjetft,  or  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the 
too  plentiful  lochia.  It  is  faid  to  be  efficacious  in  a  fluor  albus It 
is  recommended  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  mixed  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  fugar,  gum  arabic,  or  fpermaceti,  as  a  cure  for  colics. 
Dr.  Percival  adds,  that  in  about  fifteen  cafes  be  has  employed  it 
with  fuccefs. 

Alum  mixed  with  honey  water  Cures  the  aphtha;,  and  with  thejuice 
of  knot-grafs  is  good  for  exanthemata  and  rheums  in  the  ears. 

With  cabbage-leaves  and  boiled  honey,  it  is  effectual  in  the  le- 
profy  ;  and  very  good,  in  warm  water,  to  make  a  fomentation  for  the 
itch,  paronychia,  pterygia,  and  kibes  ;  to  fcour  away  all  nits  and  lice, 
and  to  anoint  all  folds  or  burns;  it  is  ufed  outwardly  alfo  in  aftrin- 
gent  lotions,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  dentifrices. 

Alum  is  likewife  ufed  by  vintners  to  fine  down  their  wines,  See. 
Filhersufe  it  to  dry  cod-filh  with.  Bakers  have  mixed  it  with  their 
flour  to  make  their  bread  compaA  ami  white  ;  to  ibis  laft  ufe  of  it 
great  objections  have  been  made,  but  unjuftly,  for  it  isiutirely  inno¬ 
cent,  though  now  feldom  uled  lor  this  purpole. 

ALUMINOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  partake  of 
the  nature  or  properties  of  alum. 

Aluminous  waters ,  thofe  impregnated,  either  by  nature  or  art, 
with  the  virtues  of  alum.  We  have  alfo  factitious  waters  under  the 
denomination  of  aluminous;  fuch  is  the  aqua  uluminofa  rnagifierialis  of 
the  Ihops.  It  is  prescribed  agamft  deformities  of  the  fkin,  and  often 
for  the  itch  ;  but  it  mull  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  is,  after  all,  an 
uncertain  remedy. 

ALUMTA,  a  name  given  by  fome  old  Latin  writers  to  theplapt 
by  them  called  latum  and  corniola,  and  by  the  Greeks  cymene.  It  is 
the  fame  with  our  dyer’s  weed  ;  and  was  ufed  by  the  ladies  to  tinge 
their  hair  yellow,  which  was  in  ancient  times  efteemed  a  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  colour. 

ALUNGU,  in  natural  hiftory,  a.Malabarian  name  for  an  animal 
relernbling  a  large  lizard,  excepting  the  head  and  tail,  which  are 
both  pointed.  It  is  upwards  oj  a  German  <11  in  length,  and  half  an 
ell  in  breadth. 

ALUS,  in  the  ancient  materia  meclica,  the  name  of  two- different 

plants. 

ALUSMA  Caramanica,  denotes  fometimes  a  plant  growing-in 
Caramania,  and  fometimes  a  pieparation  of  that  plant,  or  pigment 
made  from  it. 

ALVUS,  in  anatomy,  the  lower  bHly,  or  venter,  See  Abdomen. 

Alvus,  among  phy fic ians,  is  more  ufually  taken  for  the  (fate  and 
condition  of  the  faces,  or  excrcmcnis  contained  within  that  cavity. 
Thus  it  is  called  alvus  liquida,  when  a  perfon  is  laxative ;  and  alvus 
adjlriEla,  when  coftive. 

ALWAIDII,  a  Mahometan  feCt,  who  hc4d  that  all  great  crimes 
are  unpardonable,  and  the  criminals  reprobated  to  all  eternity.  Op¬ 
pofed  to  thefe,  are  the  Morgii. 

ALYPIAS,  in  the  materia  medica,  preferibed  by  fome  phyficians 
for  purging  bile.  Galen  ufes  the  term  for  a  medicine  that  gently 
purges. 

ALYPON  mantis  ceti ,  otherwife  white turbith,  a  plant  growing  in 
feveral  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  Provence  and  Languedoc. 

ALYPUM,  a  name  given  by  fome  botanical  writers  to  a  fpecies 
of  fpurge,  the  narrow- leaved  almond  fpurge  of  Tonrnefort. 

Alypum  is  alfo  a  name  which  fome  authors  give  to  a  fpecies  of 
dogs-bane,  being  the  purple-flowered  fea  apocynum  of  Venice,  with 
willow-like  leaves. 

Alypum  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  th eglobularia  of  Linnaeus. 

ALYSOIDES,  in  botany,  a  diftind  genus  of  plants,  with  cruci¬ 
form  flowers  and  elliptical  fruit,  divided  by  an  intermediate  mem¬ 
brane  into  two  cells,  which  contain  a  confiderable  number'of  fmall 
roundilh  feeds. 

ALYSSON,  in  botany,  the  myagrum,  or  gold  of  pleafure,  of  fome 
authors. 

Alysson,  rough-leaved,  called  by  Linnaeus  Subularia. 

Alysson,  or  Alyssum,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  called  i 
Englifh  madwort;  which  article  fee. 

ALYTARCHA,  a  prieft  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  which  prefided  at 
the  Olympic  games  over  the  alutai,  or  officers  who  kept  order  and 
decency  at  thefe  feftivals,  and  encouraged  them  to  behave  ftoutly. 

ALZACHI.a  name  given  by  the  Arabian  phyficians  to  that  kind 
of  gourd  called  in  the  Ihops  the  citrut,  and  by  fome  of  the  Italians 
anguria. 

ALZAGIAT,  a  general  name,  among  the  Arabian  writers,  for 
all  the  vitriolic  minerals. 

A  a  ALZARAC? 
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ALZARAC,  in  the  Arabian  materia  medica,  a  name  given  to  a 
Coarle  and  brown  kind  of  camphor.  1 

ALZIZ,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Africa  ;  alfo  the  roots  of  the 
traji ,  according  to  Serapio  and  Avicenna,  who  probably  gave  them 
that  name  from  their  being  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alziz. 

ALZUM,  in  botany,  an  ancient  name  for  the  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  gum  bdellium. 

AMA,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  implies  a  veflel  in  which  wine  or 
water  was  kept  for  the  fervice  of  the  eucharift, . 

Ama  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  wine-cafk,  pipe,  be. 

Ama,  Ame,  a  fort  of  cake  ;  alfo  a  ter/n  ufed  by  Aretactjs  to  ex- 
prefs  the  quantity  of  hellebore  fufficient  for  a  dofe  in  ffrong  confti- 
tutions,  when  prefcribed  for  a  vertigo. 

AMABYR,  a  barbarous  cuftom  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
feveral  parts  of  Englund  and  Wales,  being  a  fum  of  money  paid  to 
the  lord,  when  a  maid  was  married  within  his  lordfhip’s  manor. 
The  word  is  Bidtifh,  fignifying  the  price  of  virginity. 

AMADOW,  a  fort  of  black  match,  tinder,  or  touch-wood,  which 
comes  from  Germany;  and  is  made  of  a  kind  of  large  mufhrooms, 
or  fpongy  excrefcences,  which  frequently  grow  on  old  oak,  afh,  and 
fir-trees.  The  druggifts  in  France  fell  this  match  wholefale,  and 
feveral  hawkers  retail  it. 

,  AMADOWRY,  a  kind  of  cotton  brought,  by  way  of  Marfeilles, 
from  Alexandria. 

AMAIN,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  at  once.  Thus  to  lower 
amain,  is  to  lower  at  once,  or  let  go  the  fall  of  the  tackle  ;  to  ftrike 
amain,  is  to  lower  or  let  fall  the  top-fails;  and  to  wave  amain ,  is  to 
make  a  fign  to  another  veflel,  by  waving  a  bright  fword,  or  other 
thing,  as  a  demand  for  ftriking  it’s  top-lails. 

AMALGAMA,  in  chemiftry,  a  mafs  of  mercury  mixed  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  fome  metal. 

The  amalgama  of  mercury  with  lead  is  a  foft  friable  fubftance,  of  a 
filver  colour.  By  wafhing  and  grinding  this  amalgama  with  fair 
warm  water  in  a  glafs  mortar,  the  impurities  of  the  metal  will  mix 
with  the  water  ;  and  by  changing  the  water,  and  repeating  the  lotion 
again  and  again,  the  metal  will  be  farther  and  farther  purified. 

AMALGAMA!  ION,  in  chemiftry,  the  operation  of  making 
an  amalgama,  or  mixing  quickfilver  with  fome  metal. 

Trituration  is  often  fufficient  to  make  an  amalgama;  but  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  is  alfo  of  very  confiderable  ufe. 

Mercury,  amalgamated  with  a  metal,  gives  it  a  confidence  more  or 
lefs  foft,  and  even  fluid,  according  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  mercury  employed.  All  amalgamas  are  foftened  by  heat,  and 
hardened  by  cold. 

Mercury  is  very  volatile  ;  vaftly  more  fo  than  the  unfixed  metals  : 
moreover,  the  union  it  contrails  with  any  metal  is  not  fufficiently  in¬ 
timate  to  entitle  the  new  compound  relulting  from  the  union  to  all 
the  properties  of  the  two  fubftances  united  ;  at  lead  with  reoard  to 
tlifcir  degree  of  fixity  and  volatility  :  from  all  which  it  follows,  that 
the1  belt  and  fureft  method  of  feparating  it  from  metals  diflolved  by  it, 
is  to  expofe  the  amalgama  to  a  degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  make  all 
the  quickfilver  arife  and  evaporate  ;  after  which  the  metal  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  powder,  and  being  fufed  recovers  it’s  malleability.  If 
it  be  thought  proper  to  fave  the  quickfilver,  the  operation  muft  be 
performed  in  clofe  veffels,  which  will  confine  and  colled  the  mer¬ 
curial  vapours. 

Of  all  metals,  gold  unites  with  mercury  with  the  greateft  facility: 
next  to  that,  filver ;  then  lead,  tin,  and  every  metal,  except  iron  and 
copper,  the  laft  of  which  incorporates  with  quickfilver  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  former  fcarce  at  all.  '  6 

The  Amalgamation  of  gold  is  thus  made  :  take  a  dram  of  the 
regulus  of  gold,  beat  it  into  very  thin  plates,  and  upon  thefe,  heated 
m  a  crucible  red  hot,  pour  an  ouncd  of  quickfilver,  ftir  the  matter 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  when  it  begins  to  fume,  caft  it  into  an  earthen 
pan  filled  with  water,  and  it  will  coagulate  and  become  tradable. 
Gold  will  retain  about  thrice  it’s  weight  of  mercury. 

Amalgamation  of  filver  is  performed  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  gold ;  or  it  may  be  previoufly  diflblved  in  oaua 
fortis,  anu  then  precipitated.  ” 

4  aJ*  °!3ke  an  TalSTa  °J lead  :  melt  c,ean  Iead  in  an  iron  ladle, 
add  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  melted  mercury,  ftir  them  together  with 
an  iron  rod  ;  then  let  them  cool,  and  you  will  have  an  uniform  mafs 
cf  a  .liver  colour,  fomewhat  hard,  but  growing  fofter  and  fofter  by 
trituration.  1  ut  this  mafs  into  a  glafs  mortar,  grind  it,  and  mix 

Tas  °f  “  Pleafure'  with 

rhetLAf|IALGf:TA.TIOf!  °/ tin  is  made  exa<%  in  the  fame  man- 
ofrmemu?  ’  thUS  ^  ^  be  diluted  b?  the  Edition 

Amalgamation  of  copper:  take  a  folution  of  pure  copper, 
made  in  aqua  fortis,  fo  ftrong  that  the  aqua  fortis  could  diffolve  no 
more  of  the  metal  ;  dilute  the  folution  with  twelve  times  it’s  quan- 
tity  of  fair  water;  heat  the  liquor,  and  put  into  it  policed  plates  of 
iron  and  the  copper  w,H  be  precipitated  in  a  powder  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  iron  will  be  diflblved  :  proceed  thus  till  all  the  copper  is 
fallen  ;  pour  off  the  liquor,  wa(h  the  powder  with  hot  water,  till  it 
becomes  perfectly  infipid :  then  dry  the  powder,  and  grind  it  in  a 
glafs  mortar  with  an  equal  weight  of  hot  quickfilver,  and  they  will 
unite  into  an  amalgama,  which  will  alfo  receive  a  further  addition 

ficu'lTto'make  ^  ama,gamaof  C0PPer  in  any  other  way  is  very  dif- 

pure  fdver,  precipitated  from  aqua  fortis,  may  in  the  fame  manner 
be  made  into  an  amalgama. 

From  thefe  operations  we  may  perceive,  that  »be  making  of  amal- 
gamasis  thetoundation  of  the  art  of  gilding,  both  on  gold  and  (ilver: 
and  (hat  metals,  by  that  art  may  be  mixed,  confounded,  and  fecretly 
concealed  among  one  another.  ' 

AMALOZQJJE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  Mexican  bird  deferibed 
by  Nieremberg  under  this  name.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  turtle,  and 
lives  about  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  has  not  webbed  feet :  infedls  are 
it’s  chief  food. 

AMALTHEA,  in  mythology,  the  goat  that  ruckled  Jupiter,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  by  that  God  among  the  liars. 

AMAN,  a  kind  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the  Levant 
by  way  of  Aleppo. 

AMANDA VAS,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  frinwilla,  well 
known  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  (See Plate  VI.  fig.  7.) 

AMANITA,  a  kind  of  mufhroom.  See  the  article  Agaricus. 

AMANUS,  in  mythology,  a  God  of  the  ancient  Perlians  ;  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  fun,  whom  they  worfhipped  under  the  image 
of  the  perpetual  fire. 

AMARACUS,  the  common  fweet  marjoram.  See  the  article 
Sampsuchus.  ,, 

Amaracus.  See  the  article  Bajlard  Feverfew. 

AMARADLLUS,  in  botany,  a  name  givon  by  fome  to  the 
woody  nightfhade. 

AMARANTE,  an  order  of  knighthood,  inftituted  in  Sweden  by 
Queen  Chriftina,  in  1653,  at  the  clofe  of  an  annual  feaft  celebrated 
in  that  country,  called  fVirtfchaft.  This  feaft  was  folemnized  with 
entertainments,  balls,  mafquerades,  and  the  like  diverfions,  and 
continued  from  evening  till  the  next  ;  morning.  That  princefs, 
thinking  the  name  too  vulgar,  changed  it  into  that  of  th  t  feaft  of  the 
Gods,  in  regard  each  perfon  here  reprefented  fame  deity  as  it  fell  to 
his  lot.  The  queen  aflumed  the  name  of  Amarante ;  that  is,  un¬ 
fading  or  immortal.  The  young  nobility,  drefled  in  the  habit  of 
nymphs  and  fhepherds,  ferved  the  Gods  at  the  table.  At  the  end  of 
the  feaft,  the  queen  threw  off  her  habit,  which  was  covered  with 
<-  diamonds,  leaving  it  to  be  pulled  in  pieces  byjthe  mafques;  and,  in 
memory  of  fo  gallant  a  feaft,  founded  a  military  order,  called  in 

S wediffi  gejcilfhafft,  into  which  all  that  had  been  prefer.t  at  the 
feaft  were  admitted,  including  16  lords  and  as  many  ladies,  befides 
the  queen.  Their  detice  was  the  cypher  of  Amarante,  compofcd 
of  two  A’s,  the  one  eredt,  the  other  inverted,  and  interwoven  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  whole  inclofed  by  a  laurel  crown,  with  this  motto, 
Dolce  nella  memoria • 

AMARANTH,  Amaranthus,-  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
fometimes  called  prince’s  feather*  the  flower  of  which  is  rofaceous* 
and  the  fruit  an  oval  capfule,  containing  only  one  large  feed  of  a 
roundiih  comprefied  ffiape. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,-  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their 
beauty,  areraifed  in  hot-beds,  and  in  June  or  July  may  be  planted 
into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  lhading  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  and  they  fliould  be  well  watered  in  dry  weather  r  1 
but  the  watering  fliould  he  perforated  very  gently,  for  fear  of  beat¬ 
ing  down  and  injuring  the  plants. 

Thefe  plants  are  in  general  drying  and  aftringent,  but  heat  not  in 
a  violent  degree.  Schroder  recommends  the  flowers  of  the  com¬ 
mon  large  garden-kjnd,  dried  and  powdered,  as  good  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  and  incontinence  of  urine  ; 
but  in  the  prefent  pradf  ice  they  are  very  little  reforted  to. 

Amaranth  denotes  a  colour  inclining  to  purple;  the  name  is 
taken  from  the  flower. 

AMARANTHOIDES,  in  botany,  a  diftinft  genus  of  plants, 
with  flofculous  flowers  collected  into  a  fquamofe  he^d,  and  a  round- 
ifh  fruit.  1  he  flowers  of  the  amaranthoiaes  have  the  epithet  of 
everlafting ;  becaufe  if  gathered  in  full  perfedion,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  they  will  retain  their  beauty  many  years. 

AMARYLLIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  fpatlia  of  the  amaryllis  confifts  of  one  leaf;  the  flower, 
like  other  filaceous  plants,  has  fix  petals,  and  the  ftigma  is  trifid! 
There  are  twelve  fpecies  of  the  amaryllis,  all  of  them  natives  of 
warm  climates. 

AMATIDES,  a  name  given  by  Bartholomew  Anglus,  and  other 
naturalills  of  his  time,  to  a  ftone,  concerning  which  a  wonderful 
virtue  in  refitting  the  fire  is  attributed. 

AMATOR1I  mufeuli,  in  anatomy,  thofe  mufcles  of  the  eye, 
which  draw  it  Tideways,  and  affift  in  that  particular  look  or  glance 
called  ogling. 

AMAUROSIS,  among  phyficians,  a  diftemper  of  the  eye,  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  with  a  total  deprivation  of  fight.  There  is  a  per - 
fedt,  an  irnperfcfl,  and  a  periodical  amaurofis.  In  xht  perfect  amaurofis 
the  blindnefs  is  total  ;  in  the  hnperfett  light  is  diftinguifhed  from 
darknefs  ;  the  periodical  fort  comes  on  inftantaneoufly,  continues  ' 
for  hours  or  days,  and  then  difappears. 

This  diftemper  is  fometimes  called  fuffufio  nigra,  the  black  cata¬ 
ract  ;  and  differs  from  the  amblyopia,  this  being  in  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree.  See  the  article  Gutta  Serena. 

AMAUSA,  a  name  given  by  the  chemifts  to  the  pajles  for  imi¬ 
tating  gems,  and  which  confifts  of  lead  and  cryftal,  with  various 
admixtures. 

AMAXOBII.  SeeHAMAXoim,  an  ancient  people  who  lived  in 
a  fort  of  leather  tents  fixed  on  carriages. 

'  AMAZON,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  bold  and  warlike  woman. 
Thefe  courageous  women  are  faid  to  have  anciently  pofleffed  areat 
part  of  Afia,  and  alfo  Scythia,  near  the  Moeotis  and  Tanais.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  «  priv.  and  fxa'^og,  bread,  becaufe  they  cut  off  ’ 
their  right  breaft,  to  enable  them  to  draw  the  bow,  of  which  .they 
made  great  ufe  in  war.  They  had  commerce  only  with  ftrangers  of 
.  the  other  fex,  and  killed  all  their  male  children. 

Some  ancient  writers  have  controverted  the  exiftence  offuch  a  na¬ 
tion  of  Amazons ;  while  other  eminent  authors  exprefly  aflert  it. 
Mr.  Petit,  a  French  phyfician,  publifhed,  in  1685,  a  Latin  differ- 
tation,  to  prove  that  there  was  really  a  nation  of  Amazons  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  abundance  of  curious  inquiries  relative  to  their  habit,  arms, 
the  cities  they  built,  be. 
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The  buff  of  the  Amazons ,  in  medals,  is  ufually  armed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  ax  called  bipennis,  or  J'ecuris,  borne  on  the  fhoulder ;  and  a  buck¬ 
ler,  in  form  of  a  half-moon,  by  the  Latins  called  pelta,  on  the  left 
arm;  which  gave  occafion  to  this  remark  of  the  poet  : 

Non  tibia  Amazonia  ef  pro  me  fumenda  fecuris, 

Aut  excifa  levi  pelt  a  gerenda  manu.  Ov. 

Modern  geographers  and  travellers  mention  Amazons  ftill  in  being. 
John  de  los  San&os,  a  Portuguefe  capuchin,  in  his  defeription  of 
Ethiopia,  fpeaks  of  a  race  of  Amazons  in  Africa;  and  /Eneas  Silviug 
gives  us  a  precife. account  of  a  republic  of  real  Amazons  in  Bohemia, 
founded  by  the  courage  of  a  maid  named  Valafca,  and  which  tailed 
nine  years.  ^ 

Amazon,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  bees,  becaufe 
the  females  alone  are  fuppofed  to  bear  fway  among  thefe  infe£ts. 
A  work,  intitled,  The  True  Amazons ,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Bees,  ha«  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Warder. 

AMAZONIAN,  fomething  belonging  to,  orrefembling  Amazons. 

Amazonian  kingdom,  particularly  denotes  that  wherein  the  fe¬ 
males  alone  bear  rule;  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  the  bees,  who  have 
a  queen  for  their  fovereign. 

AmazonianZ?^//  fignifies  a  drefs  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Amazons,  and  anciently  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies. — Martia,  the 
concubine  of  Commodus,  had  the  appellation  of  Amazonian,  be¬ 
caufe  {he  appeared  to  him  moft  amiable  in  that  kind  of  habit. — 
Amazonian  habit  is  alfo  applied  to  the  hunting-drefs  worn  by  many 
of  the  modern  ladies. 

AMAZONIUS,  is  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  paftil,  or  troche, 
formerly  ufed  agamft  rifings  of  tne  flomach,  and  vomitings.  It  was 
compofed  of  fmallage,  annifeed,  wormwood,  myrrh,  pepper,  cin¬ 
namon,  cajiorium,  and  opium. 

AMBACHT,  ar  term  particularly  ufed  in  fome  ancient  writings 
for  the  jurifdidfion,  government,  or  chief  magiftracy  of  a  city.  In 
a  topographical  fenfe,  it  denotes  a  kind  of  jurifdiCon  or  territory, 
the  poffeffor  whereof  has  the  adminiftration  of  justice  both  in  alto 
and  baJJ'o ;  or  of  what  is  called,  in  the  Scots  law,  a  power  of  pit  and 
gallows  ;  i.  e.  of  drowning  and  hanging. 

AMBAGES,  an  indirect  phrafe,  or  difeourfe,  tending  to  exprefs 
or  fliew  fomething  by  a  compafs  of  far-fetched  words  or  ftentiments. 
See  the  article  Circumlocution. 

AMBA1BA,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Brazil  called  tipioca  by  the 
Indians. 

AMBAITINGA,  the  name  of  a  tree,  whofe  leaves,  being  very 
rough,  may  be  ufed  for  polifhing  hard  wood. 

AMBAR -feed,  a  name  fome  have  given  to  mufk-feed. 

AMBARVALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  ceremony  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  when,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  Gods  a  plentiful  har- 
veft,  they  conduced  the  viftims  thrice  round  the  corn-fields  in  pro- 
cellion. 

The  ambarvalia  was  properly  a  feaft  celebrated  annually  in  honour 
of  the  Goddefs  Ceres,  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe. 

The  ambarvalia  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private.  The 
public  were  thofe  celebrated  in  the  boundaries  of  the  city ;  and  in 
which  the  twelve  fratres  arvales  officiated  pontifically,  walking  at 
the  head  of  a  proceffion  of  the  citizens  who  had  lands  and  vineyards 
at  Rome.  The  prayer  ufed  on  this  occafion  was,  Avertas  morburn, 
mortem,  tabem,  nebulam,  impetiginem,  pefejlatem.  The  private  ambar¬ 
valia  were  thofe  celebrated  bv  the  matters  of  families,  accompanied 
with  their  children  and  fervants,  in  the  villages  and  farms  out  of 
Rome.  They  walked  three  times  round  the  grounds,  every  one 
being  crowned  with  oak  leaves,  and  finging  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
Goddefs  Ceres.  They  went  to  facrifice  after  the  proceffion. 

AMBARVALIS  fios,  a  name  given  to  the  polygala,  or  milkwort, 
by  fome  authors.  . 

AMBASSADOR,  or  Embassador.  See  the  latter. 

AMBE,  in  anatomy,  a  fuperficial  jutting  out  of  a  bone.  The 
word  is  alfo  ufed  as  the  name  of  an  ancient  chirurgical  inflrument, 
with  which  they  reduced  diflocated  bones.  The  ambe,  or  com¬ 
mander,  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  has  it’s  partizans  among 
the  moderns,  efpecially  for  replacing  the  arm. 

It  confifts  of  an  horizontal  lever,  and  a  fixed  point  made  of  a 
piece  cf  .wood  ftanding  vertically,  to  the  extremity  of  which  the 
lever  is  jointed  by  a  hinge.  The  patient  fitting,  and  his  arm  that  is 
hurt  being  raifed,  the  machine  is  puffied  forward  under  the  arm¬ 
pit,  as  far  as  can  be,  curandum,  fays  Hippocrates,  ut  quam  penitijfune 
alam  fubeat.  The  arm  is  tied  to  this  horizontal  piece,  and  then  an 
affiftant  bears  upon  the  fcapula  and  the  clavicula,  whilft  another 
preffes  down  the  lever,  and  thus  makes  the  bone  come  into  it’s  place 
again. 

The  capital  defect  of  the  ajnbe  is,  that  it  pufhes  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  it’s  cavity  before  the  epcter.fion  and  counter-extenfion  are 
made;  the  dangerous  confequences  of  which  are,  firft,  that  the  re¬ 
duction  is  very  difficult,  becaufe  the  bone  is  not  conduced  by  the 
fame  way  it  took  in  luxating  itfelf,  and  that  one  meets  with  obftacles 
from  the  parts  that  furround  it,  even  the  fcapula  itfelf,  on  which 
it  articulates.  Secondly,  in  making  efforts  for  furmounting  thofe 
obftacles,  one  runs  the  rifk  of  turning  inwards  the  cartilaginous 
edge  of  the  cavity  of  the  fcapula,  or  the  capfu la  ligamentofa.  The 
third  defedl  of  the  ambe  of  Hippocrates  is,  that  it  cannot  move  the 
luxated  bone,  but  from  below  upwards  ;  confequently  the  machine 
is  only  proper  in  luxations  dire&ly  downwards;  and  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  arm  luxates  itfelf  both  outwards  and  inwards,  and 
luxations  forward  are  very  frequent.  In  thofe  cafes,  the  ambe  is 
ufelefs,  and  being  dangerous  in  luxations  downwards,  it  follows, 
that  this  machine  labours  under  very  great  defe£ls.  . 

Ambe,  among  anatomifts,  means  the  fuperficial  putting  out  of 
a  bone. 

AMBER,  fuccinum,  or  elefirum,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  pellucid  and 


j  very  hard  inftammabie  fubftance,  of  an  uniform  ftrudfme,  a  bitu¬ 
minous  tafte,  a  very  fragrant  fmell  when  rubbed,  and  highly  en¬ 
dowed  with  that  remarkable  quality  called  eletflncitv* 

Amber  is  a  folid  mineral  bitumen;  not  as  fome  have  fuppofed  a 
vegetable  refin,  or  infpiffated  juice,  introduced  into  cavitus  in  the 
earth,  and  there  indurated  and  fomewhat  changed  in  it’s  quality; 
nor  is  it  a  true  marine  production,  though  fometimes  found  in 
the  Tea. 

ft  his  bitumen  is  met  with  plentl fully  in  regular  mines  in  fome 
parts  Ul  Pruffia;  the  upper  furface  is  compofed  of  fand,  under  whi  h 
is  a  ftratum  of  loam,  and  under  this  a  bed  of  wood,  part  y  entire, 
but  chiefly  mouldered  or  changed  into  a  bituminous  fubftance; 
under  the  wood  is  a  ftratum  of  vitriolic  or  rather  aluminous  mine¬ 
ral,  and  under  this  another  bed  of  land,  in  which  the  amber  is 
found.  Strong  fulphureous  exhalations  are  often  perceived  in  the 
pits.  Helving  relates,  that  wherever  there  is  amber,  there  isalways 
a  bituminous  earth  and  f’offil  wood,  a  gravelly  matter,  vitriol,  nitre, 
and  lulphur  ;  and  that  the  matter  of  the  amber  refnies  id  the  fulfil 
wood,  ft  he  obfervation  appears  to  be  juft,  except  in  regard  to 
nitre,  which  is  never  found  in  the  amber  pits  ;  I  me  alilmin  ;us 
matter  was  doubtlefs  miftaken  for  nitre.  Conli  ierable  quantities 
are  met  with  alfo  in  the  tea,  near  the  amber  fhores,  particularly 
after  a  (form,  the  fea  having  probably  wafhed  out  the  mineial  fipru 
the  earth. 

The  principal  amber  pits  are  in  the  territory  called  Sandl  in  !-.,  be¬ 
tween  Pillau  and  Fifclihaufen,  near  the  villages  ot  GnThuberi.  k, 
Grofsdirfchken,  Warnicken,  Strobft  liner,  Runner,  Palm  nick ,  &c. 
The  fhores,  on  which  amber  is  chiefly  fifhed  for,  are  thofe  ca’l.d 
Krecke,  Nodens,  Laffnick,  Knick,  Krapelkn,  Krackftepellen, 
Ciimichen,  and  Thiefkim,  or  Brofterort.  The  manner  of  fiihing 
for  it  is  pretty  well  delcribed  in  Hartmann' s  Hi f  aria  Succini  Pruf- 
'  fci.  The  digging  of  amber  is  a  very  dangerous  work  ;  the  ground 
not  being  ftony  or  rdeky  as  in  metallic  mines,  but  fandy  or  loamy, 
and  hence  very  fubjedt  to  fall  in  when  hollowed  underneath.  His 
Pruffian  majefty  receives  a  large  annual  revenue  from  this  commo¬ 
dity  :  he  has  a  peculiar  council  called  the  amber- chamber ;  and  no 
one  hut  thofe  appointed  for  that  purpofe  is  permitted  to  dig,  or 
fifli  for  amber  in  his  dominions.  Small  quantities  of  amber  are 
met  with  alfo  in  Bohemia,  Siiefia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  France,  &c. 
The  pieces  of  amber  now  and  then  found  in  thofe  places  were 
not  perhaps  originally  produced  there,  but  carried  thither  by  the 
flood. 

Various  kinds  of  fubftances  are  often  produced  in  maffes  of 
amber,  as  drops  of  water,  which  pafs  from  fide  to  fide  upon  m  wing 
the  mafs,  fmall  bits  of  wood,  mofs,  leaves  of  plants,  &c.  a  va¬ 
riety  of  in  fe&s,  particularly  gnats,  flies,  fpiders,  ants,  moths,  butter¬ 
flies,  grafshoppers,  bees,  worms,  cantharides,  caterpillars,  crickets, 
maggots,  lice,  and  fleas.  There  are  reports  alfo  of  frogs,  vipers, 
fifties,  and  other  large  animals,  being  found  in  maftes  of  amber,  and 
fuch  as  are  figured  in  Mercatus's  Mrtallotheca  ;  but  moft  of  thefe  are 
artificial  preparations  ;  even  the  fifh  in  amber,  in  his  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty’s  repofitory.  is  manifeflly  factitious.  The  generality  are  how¬ 
ever  natural.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  this  bitumen  has  once  been 
in  a  fluid  ftate,  though  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  ever  was  a  liquid 
or  oily  matter,  and  acquired  it’s  folidity  and  confiflency  by  degrees. 
Appearances  are  rather  contrary  to  this  fuppolition. 

The  infefts  found  in  amber  have  nothing  of  thofe  drained  or  dif- 
-torted  poflures,  which  animals  are  naturally  thrown  into  upon  en¬ 
deavouring  to  difengage  themfelves  when  entangled  in  a  vifeous 
liquid.  We  often  fee  pieces  of  amber  in  which  there  are  perfect 
flies,  with  the  wings  and  feet  beautifully  ex  ponded, 'as  if  they  were 
ftill  flying.  It  is  therefore  moft  probable  that  the  amber  was  gene¬ 
rated  inftantaneoufly  from  the  concourfe  of  mineral  oil,  or  petro¬ 
leum,  with  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  form  of  vapours,  which  at  once 
concreted  together,  and  embalmed  the  infeCls  that  happened  to  lie 
in  their  way,  with  a  more  durable  and  precious  covering  than  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  moft  magnificent  monarchs. 

A  bituminous  wood  is  conftantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Pruffian 
amber  pits  :  this  however  does  not  appear  at  all  neceffary  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  amber,  for  that  bitumen  is  alfo  found  in  Italy,  where  foffil 
wood  is  unknown,  but  plenty  of  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum. 

-  There  are  different  forts  of  amber  in  regard  to  external  appearance  ; 
opake  and  tranfparent ;  white  or  whitifli,  yellowiffi  or  yellow', 
greeniffi,  browniffi,  bluifb,  reddiffi,  or  brownifh  red ;  what  is 
called  black  amber  is  no  true  amber,  but  a  bitumen  of  the  pit-coal, 
afphaltum,  or  jet  kind.  Some  divide  amber  into  native  and  fac¬ 
tious.  There  are  indeed  artificial  maftes,  refembling  amber  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  no  true  amber  has  hitherto  been  produced  by  art.  In 
Holland  a  vegetable  refin,  whofe  proper  name  is  gummi  de  loock, 
is  fold  under  the  name  of American  amber :  this,  when  in  o  nfi- 
derable  maftes,  and  by.  itfelf,  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  genuine 
amber ,  by  it’s  having  lefts  ele&ricity,  wanting  the  peculiar  ftrong 
ftmell  which  amber  emits  in  burning,  by  it’s  greater  folubiliiy  in 
ftpirit  of  wine,  and  not  yielding  the  fame  principles  as  amber  in 
diftillation :  fmall  pieces  of  the  refin,  mixed  among  true  amber,  are 
difcovered  with  more  difficulty;  and  this  abufe  is  not  unfrequentiy 
pradtifed. 

Amber  is  divided  by  the  workmen  into  different  affortments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  maffes  ;  the  fmalleft  arid  coarfeit  bus  are 
called  fandfteiri ;  the  fomewhat  larger,  fchlug;  thofe  which  are  ftill 
larger,  firnifs,  or  varnifh  amber;  the  pieces  which  are  large  enough 
to  be  turned  into  beads,  or  other  ornaments  or  utenfils,  aie  named 
;  from  the  works,  for  which  they  are  judged  to  be  fir.  ft'here 
:  are  other  divifions  taken  from  the  quality  of  the  maffes.  Of  the 
opake  ambers,  the  moft  valuable  is  the  flaky  or  Italy  ;  next  ro  this 
the  undulated  or  waved;  and  next  in  order  the  cloudy,  the  cauli¬ 
flower,  or  pearl-like,  the  milky,  the  citron  yellow,  the  wax-coloured, 
the  dark  yellow,  the  brownifh,  and  the  dark  brown,  which  laft  is 
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the  coarfcft  of  all.  The  tranfparent  ambers  are  divided  into  reddifh, 
gold  yeliow,  like  a  yellow  glafs,  citron  yellow,  pale  yellow,  and 
whitifti.  Of  all  thefe  there  are  feveral  fubdivifions,  commixtures, 
or  intermediate  ihades  ;  and  fometimes  we  meet  with  piecesof  other 
colours,  as. green  iftt,  blueilh,  coffee-coloured,  opal  coloured,  &c. 
With  regard  to  the  tranfparent  ambers ,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice,  i.  1  hat  infe&s,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  are  obferved  chiefly 
in  thefe;  poflibiy  they  may  be  often  lodged  alfo  in  the  opake 
amber ,  though  the  opacity  of  the  mafs  prevents  our  feeing  them. 

2.  That  opake  amber  is  capable  of  being  made  tranfparent  by  art ; 
and  hence  that  all  our  tranfparent  ambers  were  not  naturally  fuch. 

3.  That  the  tine  gold  yellow  tranfparent  fort  is  entirely  natural  ; 
the  common  methods  of  improving  the  tranfparency,  weakening  the 
colour.  There  are  means  of  communicating  to  amber  a  variety  of 
colours  :  one  Somnelfon,  an  excellent  artift  at  Breflau,  not  only  made 
opake  amber  tranfparent,  but  tinged  it  red,  blue,  violet,  of  a  pur- 
plilh,  green,  and  white :  and  cut  it  into  brilliants,  necklaces,  ear- 
pendants,  bracelets,  Sec.  in  imitation  of  precious  (tones;  as  alfo  into 
fpectacles,  microfcopes,  prifms,  burning  lenfes,  &c.  of  which  an 
account  may  be  feen  in  the  Breflau  colleaions.  4.  That  amber  c\a- 
rified  by  art  is  always  harder,  and  lefs  electric  than  in  it’s  natural 
untrani’parent  ftate. 

Schroder  relates,  that  yellow  amber  is  made  white  by  boiling  in 
fait- water ;  and  later  writers  have  copied  this  account :  on  trial, 
however,  falt-water  is  not  found  to  have  any  fuch  efledt.  The 
workmen  have  two  methods  of  clarifying  amber  ;  one  by  fur  round¬ 
ing  the  amber  with  fand  in  an  iron  pot,  and  cementing  it  with  a 
gradual  fire  for  forty  hours  ;  fome  fmall  pieces  placed  near  the  (ides 
of  the  velfel  being  occafionaily  taken  out  for  judging  of  the  effedt 
of  the  operation.  The  fecond  method,  which  is  that  mod  com¬ 
monly  pradtifed,  is  by  digeflingand  boiling  the  amber  about  twenty- 
hours  in  rape-feed  oil,  by  which  it  is  rendered  both  clear  and  hard; 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  linfeed  oil,  it  does  not  become 
clear. 

Sendelius  informs  us,  that  he  clarified  pieces  of  cloudy  amber ,  by 
applying  them  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  rubbing  them  now  and 
then  with  tallow  ;  and  that  opake  pieces,  boiled  with  flelh  and  with 
fi(h,  (hewed  a  difpofition  to  become  clear.  The  mod  defirable 
point  in  the  manufadtures  of  amber  would  be,  to  find  a  method  of 
melting  fmall  pieces  into  a  large  one;  but  all  attempts  of  this  kind 
have  hitherto  mifearried. 

It  is  no  fmall  piece  of  art  to  procure  a  total  folution  of  amber ; 
various  methods  have  been  tried  with  alkalies,  acids,  oil,  inflammable 
fpirits,  dulcified  fpirits,  balfams,  and  other  menftrua,  without  the 
wi(hed-for  fuccefs.  Hoffman  relates,  that  he  has  diffolved  amber 
by  two  methods ;  one  by  putting  two  parts  of  oil  of  almonds,  and 
one  of  powdered  amber ,  into  a  glafs  veflel,  and  fetting  the  velfel 
in  Papin's  digefler,  filled  about  one  third  with  water;  the  cover 
of  the  digefler  being  flrongly  fecured,  and  a  moderate  fire  kept  up 
for  above  an  hour,  tthe  amber  was  refolved  into  a  tranfparent  ge¬ 
latinous  mafs,  on  the  furface  of  which  floated  a  little  fluid  oil. 
The  other  method  confided  in  boiling  powdered  amber  in  water, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cauftic  nitre;  this  corrofive  alkali  oocafion- 
ing,  he  fays,  almoft  all  the  amber  to  be  dilfolved.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  mult  be  left  to  future  trials:  we  (hall,  however,  obferve, 
that  neither  of  them  proved  entirely  fatisfadlory.  Henckel  has 
carried  the  affair  much  farther,  pretending  to  prepare  amber ,  with¬ 
out  burning,  and  w  ithout  alkalies,  fo  as  to  diifolve  totally  in  fpir.it 
of  wine  :  of  this  affertion  we  can  form  no  judgment  till  the  fad  is 
produced.  Of  the  common  menftrua,  there  is  not  one  which  to- 
ta'ly  dilfolves  this  concrete  :  in  Papin’s  digefter,  the  amber  perhaps 
is  only  foftened.  Mod  liquors  however  extrad  fome  portion  of  it. 
A  tindure  made  in  vinous  fpirits  is  kept  in  the  (hops.  Some  have 
thought  it  to  promote  the  adion  of  the  fpirit  by  fixed  or  volatile 
alkaline  falts:  but  thefe  kinds  of  additions  give  very  little,  if  any 
affiftance  to  the  fpirit  as  a  menftruurn,  and  are  accompanied  with  an 
inconvenience  of  rendering  the  tindure  unfit  for  the  chirurgical 
ufes  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied.  Highly  tedified  fpirit  of 
wine  eXtrads  of  itfelf  a  fufficienfly  ftrong  tindure  from  amber: 
the  admixture  of  alkaline  falts  deepens  the  colour  of  the  liquor', 
without  increafing  the  quantity  taken  up.  If  the  fimple  tindure  is’ 
required  to  be  more  faturated  with  the  amber ,  it  may  be  eafily  ren¬ 
dered  fo  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the  fpirit,  which  may  be  referved 
for  the  like  ufes  again,  as  being  impregnated  with  the  more  fubtile 
parts  of  the  amber .  If  the  fpirit  be  totally  abftraded,  a  balfamic 
matter  of  refin  is  left  in  the  form  of  an  extrad.  This  is  employed 
by  fome  as  an  ingredient  in  compofitions  for  pills.  Water  mixed 
with  the  tindure  renders  it  turbid;  but  fcarce  any  precipitation 
enfues  :  though  in  feveral  books  of  pharmacy,  a  magiftery  of  amber 
is  di reded  to  be  prepared  by  this  means. 

Amber  is  reputed  of  lome  medicinal  efficacy,  being  ufed  in  fuf 
fumigations,  to  remove  defluxions;  ,  and  in  powder,  as  an  alterant 
abforbent,  fweetener,  and  aftringent.  In  times  of  the  plamie’ 
thofe  who  work  m  amber  at  Koninlberg,  are  faid  to  be  never^in! 
feded  ;  whence  it  is  held  a  prefervative.  It  is  alfo  efteemed  a  li- 
tiiontriptic,  diuretic,  and  promoter  of  the  .. menfes :  It  is  preferibed 
in  the  fiuor  albus,  in  convulfions,  and  in  all  diforders  of  the  nerves. 
It  is  alio  given  in  coughs  and  difeafes  of  the  lungs;  and  is  by  fome 
greatly  recommended  in  inveterate  head-achs.  It’s  dofe  is  from 
,  one  to  two  fcruples. 

Amber,  oil  and  fait  of.  Amber  melts  and  burns  in  the  fire,  and 
em«s  a  ftrong  peculiar  Gnell.  Diftilled  in  ftrong  heat  it  yields  a 
phlegm,  an  oil,  and  a  particular  fpecies  of  volatile  faline  matter. 

I  he  difti i!ation  is  performed  in  earthen  or  glafs  ietorts,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  fand,  powdered  flints,  bricks,  lime,  elixated 
aihes,  bole,  loam,  pumice,  fea-falt,  coals,  Sec.  Confiderable  dif¬ 
ferences  are  obferved  in  the  produds,  according  to  the  additions 
ma(.e  ufe  ot  $  with  lome  the  lalt  proves  yellow i(h  and  dry,  with 


others  brownifh  or  blackifti,  and  un&uous  or  foft  like  an  extrad; 
with  fome  the  oil  is  throughout  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with 
others  it  proves  externally  green  or  greenilh,  with  elixated  aihes  in 
particular  of  a  fine  green.  The  quantity  of  oil  and  phlegm  is 
greateft  when  coals,  that  of  (alt  when  fea  fait  is  ufed.  The'com- 
mon  addition  is  fand,  of  which  two  parts  are  mixed  with  one  or 
two  of  amber  in  coarfe  powder.  Thofe  whofe  lole  bufinefs  is  to 
diftil  amber  in  Pruffia,  and  whom  long  experience  has  taught  the 
moll  advantageous  methods  of  doing  it,  ufe  no  addition.  The 
Englifh  chemifts  likewife  diftil  their  amber  without  addition,  and  fell 
their  refiduum  to  the  japanners,  who  prepare  from  it  the  fineft 
black  varnilh.  See  the  article  Varnish. 

In  order  more  perfedly  to  colled  the  fait,  which  is  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  produd  in  this  operation,  the  Pruffian  workmen  frequently 
change  the  receiver  during  the  diftillation,  and  keep  apart  the 
phlegm  and  the  light  oil  which  arife  at  firft.  They  purify  the  fait 
by  placing  it  for  a  time  upon  bibulous  paper,  which  abforbs  a  parr 
of  the  oil,  and  changing  the  paper  fo  long  as  it  receives  any  oily 
ftain.  Where  a  further  depuration  is  required,  the  fait  is  to  be 
feraped  out  as  clean  as  poffible  f  rom  the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  where- 
ever  elfe  it  has  concreted,  and  wafhed  oft' with  water.  The  whole 
diftilled  matter  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
hot  water,  the  mixture  well  ftirred  together  with  a  wooden  fpatula 
the  water,  after  fettling,  poured  off,  and  frelh  parcels  of  hot  water 
added,  to  extrad  all  the  faline  matter  that  may  be  retained  by  the 
oil :  the  (alt  feparated  at  firft  is  to  be  diffolved  in  this  liquor,  the 
folution  filtrated,  evaporated  in  glafs  to  a  proper  pitch,  and ’then 
fet  in  the  cold  ;  the  fait  will  (hoot  into  fine  fpongy  cryftals 
which  may  be  gently  dried  upon  bibulous  paper  :  the  remaining 
liquor  may  be  further  infpiffated  and  cryftallized  afrefti,  or  eva¬ 
porated  to  drynefs.  The  fait  obtained  by  thefe  laft  proceffes  will 
turn  out  browner  and  browner,  and  is  therefore  to  be  referved  for 
inferior  purpofes,  or  further  purified  by  repeating  the  folution 
filtration,  and  cryftallization.  This  fait  may  alfo  be  purified  by 
fublimation.  It  effervefees  with  alkalies  and  abforbent  earths,  “and 
forms  with  them  compound  falts,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  made 
with  vegetable  acids  ;  it’s  acid  matter  Teeming  to  have  a  confiderable 
analogy  to  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  being  eflentially 
diftincl  from  the  three  called  mineral  acids  :  mixed  with  acids  rt 
makes  no  fenfible  commotion.  By  thefe  chara&ers,  this  fait  may 
be  diftingui(hed  from  all  the  other  matters  that  have  been  mixed 
With,  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  it’s  virtues,  it  is  accounted 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  antihyfteric  :  it’s  great  price  has  prevented 
it’s  coming  much  into  ufe ;  and  probably  it’s  real  virtues,  though 
doubtlefs  confiderable,  fall  greatly  Ihort  of  the  opinion  that  has  been 
generally  entertained  of  them.  d  j 

The  oil  of  amber  is  refilled  by  diftilling  it  over,  either  by  itfelf 
or  with  different  additions,  as  burnt  bones,  lime,  elixated  allies* 
chalk,  tobacco  pipe  clay,  pot-alh,  &c.  The  beft  method  is  to  diftil 
it  with  common  water,  and  repeat  the  diftillation  feveral  times  with 
fre(h  parcels  of  water  ;  by  this  method  we  obtain  a  clear  limpid  oil 
a  large  quantity  of  thick  pitchy  matter  remaining  behind.  This 
oil  has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a  hot  pungent  tafte,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  more  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  petrolca,  than  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  or  animal  diftilled  oils.  It  is  fometimes  given  internally, 
in  dofes  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  as  an  antihyfteric  and  emmenagogue  ; 
and  fometimes  employed  externally  in  amibytterjc,  paralytic,  and 
rheumatic  liniments,  or  unguents. 

Amber,  tindure  of,  is  procured  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of  wine 
with  a  fand  heat.  It  is  ptelcrioed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the 
fait  of  amber. 

Amber,  black,  gagates.  See  the  article  Jet. 

Amber,  liquid,  and  balfam  of.  See  the  article  Ba lsam. 

Amber -Jeed,  or  mujkjeed,  refembles  the  millet,  is  of  a  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  brought  dry  to  us  from  Martinicy  and  Egypt.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  ufe  it  internally  as  a  cordial,  to  fortify  the  heart,  ftomach,  and 
head,  and  to  provoke  venery.  It  gives  a  grateful  feent  to  the  breath 
after  eating  ;  but  thofe  who  are  lubjed  to  vapours  (hould  never 
take  it. 

AMBER-/rrc,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamies  dioecia. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  litrub,  the°beauty  of  which  con- 
ftfts  in  it’s  fmall  ever  green,  leaves,  which  grow  as  dofe  as  heath 
and  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour  when  broiled  between  the  fingers. 

This  plant  could  not,  till  of  late  years,  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
no  female  plants  being  in  our  gardens;  they  were  therefore  con¬ 
tinued  from  cuttings,  until  feeds  were  procured  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  which  they  railed  both  kinds. 

AMBERGRIS,  ambragrifia,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  marine  bi¬ 
tumen,  about  tne  coniiftence  of  wax.  yf  a  laminated  ftruaure,  as  if 
the  mafs  was  formed  by  a  fucceffive  appolition  of  matter. 

It  is  fometimes  found  in  the  waters  of  the  fea,  fometimes  thrown 
out  upon  the  ihores,  and  fometimes  met  with  in  the  ftomachs  of 
whales  and  other  fifties,  frequently  intermixed  with  little  bones, 
claws  of  birds,  and  other  like  matters. 

.  Thefe  circumftances  have  given  rife  to  many  ridiculous  opinions 
concerning  it’s  origin,  as  it’s  being  the  excrement  of  birds  or  fifties, 
generated  in  the  itomachs  of  fifties  like  bezoar,  being  a  fort  of  wax 
produced  by  bees  upon  rocks.  Sec. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  ambergris  are  met  with  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  about  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  the  Molucca  iflands,  Mau- 
ritiqs  and  Neykotarres,  the  Weftern  Sumatra  ifhnds,  about  the 
ifland  Borneo  and  Cape  Comorin,  near  Malabar,  and  on  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  coaft,  which,  from  Solafa  to  Brana,  is  laid,  to  be  very  rich 
in  ambergris.  Pieces  are  fometimes  met  with  of  an  extraordinary 
fize.  Chevalier  aud  Garcias  mention  a  piece  weighing  no  lefs  than 
three  thou  fand  pounds,  found  in  1555  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  fold 
for  afphaltum:  and  Joh.  Hugo  von  Liricifchott  informs  us,  that  a 
mafs  of  thirty  quintals  was  found  at  the  fame  Cape.  Monaidesand 
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Francifcus  Hermandez  mention  a  piece  of  an  hundred  pounds; 
Garcias,  one  as  large  as  a' man,  and  another  which  was  ninety 
palms  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  breadth  ;  Montanus,  one  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  ;  Kemper,  one  exceeding  that  weight, 
found  in  his  lime  in  the  province  of  Kinokuni,  in  Japan.  The 
Dutch  Eaft -India  company  purchafed  of  king  Tidori  in  1693,  for 
eleven  thoufand  rix  dollars,  a  piece  of  ambergris ,  weighing  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds,  which  was  kept  many  years  at 
Amflerdam,  and  lecn  by  thoufands ;  but  afterwards  broken  and  fold 
in  pieces.  It  was  of  the  fhape  of  a  tortoile,  and  meafured  five  feet 
eight  inches  by  two  feet  two.  Nicolas  Chevalier  has  given  a  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  it  in  a  treatife  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1700. 

Ambergris  is  of  various  colours,  afh-coloured,  whitifh,  yellowifh, 
blackiih-grey,  brown,  black,  ftreaked,  and  fpotted.  The  pieces 
which  have  been  fwallowed  by  fifties  are  the  leaft  efteemed,  as  re¬ 
ceiving  an  ill  fmell  from  the  animal.  The  quite  blackifh  and  the 
quite  whitifh  are  to  be  rejected  ;  and  thofe  which  are  fmooth  and 
of  an  uniform  texture,  we  may  fufpedt  of  being  counterfeits.  The 
afh-grey-coloured  ambergris ,  with  whitifh,  blackilh,  and  yellowifh 
Itreaks  or  fpecks,  is  accounted  the  beft,  efpecially  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  beaks  of  birds,  bits  of  cuttle-bone,  or  other  like  mat¬ 
ters,  not  that  thefe  are  efiential  to  the  ambergris ,  but  they  are 
marks  of  its  being  genuine.  The  beft  ambergris  is  light,  like  wax 
to  the  touch,  crumbly,  yet  fomewhat  tenacious,  fo  as  to  ftick  to 
the  mortar  or  peftle  ;  it  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  but  no  remarkable 
tafte:  it  eaiily  melts  in  the  fire,  takes  flame  from  a  candle,  and 
burns  away  without  intermiffion. 

Ambergris  is  counterfeited  or  adulterated  with  wax,  refin,  ftorax, 
benzoine,  amber,  labdanum,  mufk,  civet,  aloes  wood,  old  decayed 
aih-wood,  rice  meal,  tree  mofs,  and  other  like  lubftances.  T  hefe 
abufes  are  eaiily  detected.  The  counterfeit  forts  are  commonly 
uniform  throughout,  both  in  colour  and  texture,  like  a  pafte  or 
mafs  of  pills,  which  the  genuine  ambergris  never  is.  The  former 
commonly  foften  fooner  in  the  warm  hand,  and  never  have  the  true 
ambergris  fmell,  no  art  being  able  to  perfectly  imitate  this.  The 
fmell  is  moft  readily  diftinguifhed  in  melting  the  ambergris  on  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  or  in  a  filver  lpoon  over  a  candle,  or  in  the  flame ;  it 
frnells  at  laft  like  burning  amber ,  but  not  fo  ftrong.  The  true 
ambergris  bubbles  up  in.  melting,  and  after  fufion  appears  brown. 
Some,judge  of  its  genuinenefs  from  the  appearance  of  a  matter  like 
meited  refin,  upon  piercing  the  mafs  with  a  red-hot  needle,  or  other 
(lender  inftrument.  Menftrua  likewife  afford  ready  methods  of 
diftinguifhing  the  genuine  from  the  fophifticated. 

Ambergris  melts  in  boiling  water  like  a  refin,  and  communicates 
to  the  liquor  a  little  of  its  fmell,  which  ariles  along  with  the  water 
in  diftillation.  It  diffolves  in  linfeed  oil,  if  the  ambergris  be  pro- 
perly'melted,  and  the  oil  freed  from  water.  It  has  been  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  exceeding  difficult,  and  not  at  all  totally  foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  fpirit  being  fuppofed  to  extract  only  a  fmall  part 
as  it  does  from  amber.  It  has  however  been  found,  that  this 
menftruum  may  be  made  to  diffolve  ambergris  both  readily  and  to¬ 
tally.  if  ambergris ,  broke  in  pieces,  be  put  into  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  a  good  tartarized  lpirit  of  wine,  or  oiM  plain  highly  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  the  fpirit  will  extrafit  little  till  it  begins  to  boil,  but 
will  then  quickly  diffolve  the  whole  of  the  ambergris ,  except  its  im¬ 
purities.  if  the  fpirit  be  impregnated  with  any  efiential  oil,  whe¬ 
ther  by  drawing  it  over  from  oily  vegetables,  or  by  adding  the  oil 
itfelf,  it  will  diffolve  ambergris  more  readily,  and  in  a  lefs  degree  of 
heat  than  would  otherwife  be  neceftary.  The  redlified  oil  of  amber 
has  been  alfo  tried,  and  found  to  promote  the  adtion  of  the  fpirit ; 
but  the  exprefied  oils,  recommended  by  Schroder,  have  no  eftedt. 
T  he  tincture  made  in  tartarized  lpirit  is  of  a  deep  reddifh  colour; 
that  made  in  pure  fpirit  lcarcely  any.  The  refiduum  appears  of  a 
large  volume,  though  when  dried  proves  to  be  only  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  a  fine  earchy  matter,  amounting,  when  the  ambergris  is 
free  from  viiible  impurities,  to  a  grain  or  two  upon  two  fcruplcs, 
It  is  probable  that  ambergris  has  often  been  diflolved,  though  the 
palenefs  of  the  folution  and  apparent  bulk  of  the  refiduum  have  in¬ 
duced  the  operator  to  think  otherwife.  In  keeping  the  tindhire  or 
folution,  if  the  veflel  be  loofely  ftopt,  fo  as  to  fuffer  a  part  of  the 
menftruum  to-  exhale,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  ambergris 
precipitates,  in  form  of  a  white  undtuous  fubftance,  like  tallow,  fo¬ 
luble  again  upon  adding  more  fpirit.  Lemery  locked  upon  this  as 
wax,  and  hence  endeavoured  to  prove  that  ambergris  proceeded 
from  the  labour  of  bees. 

Dr.  Grimm  gives  an  analyfis  of  ambergris  by  diftillation  in  the 
Ephemerides  naturae  curiojorum.  An  ounce  diftilled  in  a  glafs  retort, 
yielded  firft  an  aqueous  liquor,  then,  as  he  calls  it,  a  fpiritual  li¬ 
quor,  afterwards  a  yellow  oil  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  volatile  fait,  a 
pitch-like  matter  remaining  in  the  retort.  He  oblerves,  that  the 
liquor,  the  oil,  the  fait,  and  the  refiduum,  were  all  fimilar  to  thofe 
obtained  from  amber,  except  that  the  oil  was  in  fmell  more  agree¬ 
able. 

This  analyfis  of  ambergris  confirms  the  opinion  that  this  con¬ 
crete,  whofe  origin  was  formerly  fo  much  difputed,  is  truly  a 
bitumen  of  the  amber  kind. 

Ambergris  is  uled  principally  as  a  perfume,  in  balfams,  fnuffs, 
dentifrices,  hair  powders,  wafti  balls,  &c.  It  was  formerly  held 
in  fome  efteem  as  a  medicine,  and  faid  to  poffefs  nervine,  analeptic, 
aphrodifiac,  cephalic,  and  other  virtues;  but  is  at  prefent little  re¬ 
garded.  A  tindlure  of  it  is  fometimes  prepared  with  fpirit  of  rofes. 
This  fpirit  has  no  advantage  as  a  menftruum  for  the  ambergris 
above  iimple  fpirit  of  wine,  though  it  may  in  fome  cafes  be  an 
ufeful  addition  in  point  of  iccnt ;  folutions  of  ambergris  by  itfelf 
having  very  little  fmell.  And  hence  it  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient  for 
heightening  the  odours  of  other  bodies,  as  aromatic  waters,  fpirits, 
<cc.  The  principal  fecret  in  this  operation  confifts  in  adding  the 
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perfume  fo  fparingly,  that  while  it  heightens  and  improves  the 
fmell  of  the  fubfta  nee  it  is  joined  with,  it  may  not  betray  its  own. 
A  few  drops  therefore  of  the  tindture  of  ambergris  may  be  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  added  to  any  of  the  odoriferous'  waters,  as  Hungary, 
lavender,  &c.  Common  Water  diftilled  from  ambergris  proves  con- 
fiderabiy  impregnated  with  its  fragrance. 

AMBERING,  otherwife  called  E  namjjering,  denotes  the 
giving  a  fcent  or  perfume  of  amber  to  anything. 

The  following  extraordinary  method  of  ambering  in  infinitum  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hook;  viz.  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  amber  and 
other  requifites,  enambering  ICO  or  1000  pounds  of  fugar,  or  the 
like,  fo  as  the  firft  matter  Thai!  remain  undecayed,  to  be  ufed  amun. 

AMBIDEXTER  fi  gnifies  a  perfon  who  ufes  both  hands  alike, 
and  with  equal  dexterity.  There  are  infinite  occafions  in  life,  when 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  equal  ufe  of  both  hands;  and  it  may 
be  imputed  to  education  and  habit,  that  men,  as  well  as  brutes,  are 
not  all  ambidexters ,  which  furgeons  and  occulifts  are  of  neceffity 
obliged  to  be  ;  bleeding,  &c.  in  the  left  arm,  or  left  ancle,  and  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  left  eye,  cannot  be  well  performed  but  with  the  left 
hand.  The  ancient  Scythians-were  obliged  bylaw  to  exercife  both 
hands  alike.  The  Grecian  pikemen  and  halberdiers  fought  indif¬ 
ferently  with  left  hand  or  right.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  Icrip- 
ture,  that  on  an  extraordinary  occafion,  the  whole  tribe  of  Gad 
produced  700  brave  men,  who  fought  with  the  left  hand  as  well  as 
the  right ;  and  the  Roman  gladiators  did  the  fame. 

Ame I  dexter  denotes  alfo  a  perfon,  who,  in  matters  of  law, 
takes  money  of  both  of  the  parties  contending,  to  further  them  in 
their  caufe.  A  juror  is  to  forfeit  ten  times  as  much  as  he  receives, 
as  a  penalty  for  fuch  double  dealing. 

AMBIEGNA,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  a  vidlim, 
which,  at  the  time  of  offering  it,  was  furrounded  or  attended  with 
other  leffer  ones.  We  read  of  ambiegna  Sves,  i.  e.  ftieep  having 
brought  forth  twins,  being  offered  up  with  their  two  lambs  fattened 
on  either  fide,  in  facrifice  to  Juno. 

AMBIEN  T,  a  term  ufed  for  fuch  bodies,  efpecially  fluids,  as  en- 
compafs  us  on  all  fides :  thus,  the  air  is  frequently  called  an  ambient 
fluid,  or  ambient  air,  becaufe  it  iscircumfufed  round  the  earth. 

AMBIGENAL  hyperbola ,  a  name  given  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to 
one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  fecond  order.  See  the  article 
Hyperbola. 

AMBIGU,  a  kind  of  mixed  entertainment,  ofbothflefh  and 
fruit,  and  the  difhes  promilcuoufly  fet  on  table,  fo  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  may  be  called  a  meal  or  a  mere  collation. 

AMBIGUITY,  a  defedt  in  language,  whereby  words  are  ren¬ 
dered  ambiguous ,  or  capable  of  a  double  meaning. 

Ambiguity  is  either  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  and  the 
ufe  of  equivocal  terms,  or  to  an  improper  arrangement  of  them. 
Thofe  of  the  laft  kind,  are  either  where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a 
wrong  fenfe,  or  where  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful.  See  Elem.  of 
Criticifm,  vol.  ii.p.  20,  54. 

AMBIGUOUS,  fomething  obfeure  or  dubious,  that  may  be 
taken  in  different  fenfes.  The  anfwers  of  the  ancient  oracles  were 
always  ambiguous.  See  the  article  Equivocal. 

AMBIT  of  a  figure ,  in  geometry,  is  the  perimeter,  or  fum  of 
all  the  fides  that  conftitute  and  inclofe  it.- 

Voffius  makes  the  ambit  or  circumference  of  the  city  and  fuburbs 
of  Rome  to  exceed  that  of  Babylon  by  twelve  miles;  the  ambit  of 
the  former  being  72,  and  that  of  the  latter  60. 

Ambit,  in  antiquity,  denoted  a  fpace  of  ground  to  be  left  vacant 
betwixt  one  building  and  another,  for  preventing  conflagrations : 
the  fpace  was  2\  feet. 

The-ambit  of  a  monument,  or  tomb,  denoted  a  certain  number 
of  feet,  in  length  and  breadth,  around  the  fame,  within  which  the 
fandlity  affigned  to  it  was  limited. 

AMBIT  US,  in  antiquity,  the  adt  of  foliciting,  making  imereft, 
or  collecting  votes  for  offices  or  honours. 

Ambitus,  among  the  Romans,  was  of  two  kinds  ;  one  lawful, 
and  even  laudable  ;  the  other  infamous,  and  of  pernicious  tendency. 
The  firft,  called  alfo  ambitus  popularis,  was  when  a  perfon  offered 
his  lervice  to  the  republic  frankly,  leaving  it  to  every  one  to  judge 
of  his  merit  as  they  thought  proper.  The  means  here  made  ufe  of 
were  various  ;  as  friends,  adts  of  generoftty,  courteiy,  &c. 

’  The  fecond  kind  of  ambitus  was  that  wherein  force,  cajoling, 
money,  or  other  undue  influence  was  employed,  This  was  held 
infamous,  and  leverely  punifhed,  being  deemed  a  fource  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  produdlive  of  various  mifehiefs. 

Several  laws  were  made  againft  bribery  in  fuing  for  offices.  By 
the  lex  Tullia ,  made  in  the  confiilfhip  of  Cicero,  the  candidates  were 
forbidden  to  beftow  any  combats  of  gladiators  on  the  people,  to 
make  any  public  feafts,  or  to  caufe  themfelves  to  be  followed  by  a 
croud  of  clients,  for  two  years  before  they  canvaffed  for  any  place. 
A  fenator,  who  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  law,  was  punilhed 
with  ten  years  baniftiment;  others  were  fined,  and  rendered  for 
ever  incapable  of  any  dignity. 

Eerfons  who  had  caufes  depending,  pradtifed  ihe  fame  means,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  favour  a'nd  mercy  of  the  judges:  thefe  were 
called  ambitiofis.  But  all  practices  cf  this  kind  ceafed  from  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  becaufe  pofts  were  not  then  to  be  had  by  courting 
the  people,  but  by  favour  from  the  fovefelgh. 

Ambitus,  in  mufic,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  particular 
extent  of  each  tone,  or  modification  of  tbarp  or  grave. 

AMBIX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  veffel  of  glafs,  or  fhell.  The 
word  alembic  is  derived  from  awbix,  both  being  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

AMBLE,  or  Amblinc,  in  horfemanlhip,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pace,  wherein  a  horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  lame  fide  move  at  the  fame 
time. 
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The  ambling  horfe  changes  fules  at  each  remove,  two  legs  of  a 
Tide  being  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the  ground  at  the  lame  time.  An 
atnble  is  ufually  the  firft  natural  pace  of  young  colts,  which  they 
quit  as  foon  as  they  have  ftrength  enough  to  trot ;  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a namble  in  menage,  the  riding  matter  allowing  of  no  other 
paces  befide  walk,  trot,  and  gallop;  their  reafon  is,  that  a  horfe 
may  be  put  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop  without  fuch  flop,  which  lofes 
time,  and  interrupts  the  juftnefs  and  cadence  of  the  menage. 

There  are  various  methods  and  pradlices  of  difcipline  for  bringing 
a  young  horfe  to  amble.  Some  choofe  to  toil  him  in  his  foot  pace, 
through  new  ploughed  fields,  which  naturally  inures  him  to  the 
ltroke  required  in  the  amble  ;  but  this  diforderly  toil  is  very  apt  to 
weaken,  and  fometimes  to  lame  a  young  horfe.  Others  attempt  it 
by  flopping  him  in  a  gallop  and  trot ;  fo  that  lofing  both,  he  necef- 
farily  {tumbles  on  an  amble  ;  but  this  is  apt  to  I'poil  a  good  mouth  and 
rein,  and  expofes  the  horfe  to  the  danger  of  a  hoot  reach  or  finew- 
ftrain,  by  over-reaching,  See.  Others  prefer  ambling  by  weights  as 
the  belt  way  ;  and  to  this  end  fome  overload  their  horfe  with  ex- 
ceffive  heavy  fhoes,  which  are  apt  to  make  him  interfere  or  Arike 
fhort  with  his  hind  feet.  Others  fold  leaden  weights  about  the  fet¬ 
lock  patterns,  which  are  not  only  liable  to  the  mifchiefs  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  put  the  horfe  in  danger  of  incurable  {trains,  crufhing  of 
the  coronet,  and  breeding  of  ring-bones,  Sec.  Others  load  the  horfe 
with  earth,  lead,  Sec.  which  may  occafion  a  fwaying  of  the  back, 
over-ft raining  of  the  fillets,  &c.  Some  endeavour  to  make  him 
amble  in  hand,  before  they  mount  his  back,  by  means  of  fome  wall, 
fmooth  pole,  or  rail,  and  by  checking  him  in  the  mouth  with  the 
bridle-hand,  and  correcting  hjm  with  a  rod  on  the  hinder  hoofs,  and 
under  the  belly,  when  he  treads  falfe  ;  but  this  is  apt  to  drive  a 
horfe  to  a  defperate  frenzy,  before  he  can  be  made  to  underftand 
what  they  would  have  him  do,  and  to  rear,  fprawl  out  his  legs,  and 
make  other  antic  poftures,  which  are  not  eafily  quitted  again.  Others 
think  to  effect  it  by  a  pair  ofhind  fhoes,  with  long  fpurns  or  plates 
before  the  toes,  and  of  fuch  length,  that  if  the  horfe  offers  to  trot, 
the  hind  foot  beats  the  fore  foot ;  but  this  occafions  wounds  of  the 
back-finews,  which  brings  on  an  incurable  lamenefs.  Some  attempt 
it  by  folding  fine  foft  lifts  ftrait  about  his  gambrels  in  the  place  where 
he  is  gartered  for  a  ltifle  {train,  and  turn  him  thus  to  grafs  for  two 
or  three  weeks;  and  afterwards  take  away  the  lift.  This  is  a  Spa- 
niifh  method,  but  difapproved:  for  though  a  horfe  cannot  then  trot 
but  with  pain,  yet  the  members  muft  be  fufferers  ;  and  though  the 
amble  be  gained,  it  muft  be  flow  and  unfighily,  becaufe  attended 
with  a  cringing  in  the  hind  parts.  . 

The  beft  way  is  to  try  with  the  hand  bv  a  gentle  and  deliberate 
racking,  and  thrufting  the  horfe  forwards,  by  helping  him  in  the 
weeks  of  his  mouth  with  your  fnaffie,  which  muft  be  fmooth,  big, 
and  full ;  and  correcting  firft  on  one  fide,  and  then  on  the  other,  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  and  fometimes  with  a  fpur.  If  you  can 
make  him  of  himfelf  to  ftrike  into  an  amble ,  though  fhuffling  and 
diforderly,  there  will  be  much  labour  faved;  for  that  aptnefs  to 
amble  will  make  him  with  more  eale  and  lefs  danger  endure  the  tra¬ 
mel,  and  find  the  motion  without  {tumbling  or  amazement ;  but  if 
you  perceive  he  will  by  no  means  either  apprehend  the  motions  or 
intentions,  then  ftruggle  no  longer  with  him,  but  apply  the  tramel 
immediately.  See  the  article  Tramel. 

AMBLYGONAL,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing 
obtufe  angular,  as  a  triangle,  one  of  whofe  angles  is  obtufe,  or 
more  than  90®,  or  other  plane  figure  that  has  one  or  more  obtufe 
angles.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  /?,  obtufe, 
and  yizt/ia,  an  angle. 

AMBLYOPY,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  an  obfeuration  of  the 
fight,  fo  that  objeCts  at  adiftance  cannot  be  clearly  diftingnifhed. 

AMBO,  or  Ambon,  called  alfo  Analogium ,  was  a  kind  of  pul¬ 
pit,  or  reading  defk,  in  the  ancient  churches,  where  the  priefts  or 
deacons  flood  to  read  or  fing  part  of  the  fervice,  or  preach  to  the 
people.  The  ambo  was  afeended  by  fteps ;  which  occafioned  that 
part  of  the  office  performed  there,  to  be  called  the  gradual ;  the 
gofpel  was  read  at  the  top  of  the  amboy  the  epiftle  a  ftep  lower. 

In  the  ambo ,  publication  was  made  of  feafts,  fafts,  proceffions, 
&c.  Here  were  read  the  afts  of  the  martyrs,  the  commemoration 
of  the  dead  ;  the  letters  of  peace  and  communion  fent  by  one  church 
to  another.  Here  alfo  new  converts  made  their  profeffion  of  faith, 
and  bilhops  their  defence  againft  accufations  brought  againft  them. 
Treaties  of  peace  were  alfo  fometimes  concluded  here,  and  kings  and 
emperors  crowned,  See. 

AMBON,  in  anatomy,  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  thofe  fockets 
into  which  the  prominent  parts  of  bones  are  inferted  in  fome  fpecies 
of  articulation. 

AMBONOCLAS  I  Eo,  an  epithet  given  by  a  late  writer  to 
thofe  who  procured  the  difufe,  and  as  it  weie  demolilhed  the  ambo 
ufedin  the  primitive  churches. 

AMBON  UM,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  ancient  naturalifts  to  exprefs 
the  prominent  tubercles  on  certain  ftones. 

AMBREADA,  an  epithet  given  to  the  falfe  or  fa&itious  amber 
which  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  with  the  negroes  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  and  particularly  on  Senegal  river. 

AMBROSE,  St.  Ambrofe  in  the  wood ,  by  the  Italians  cabled 
al  nemo,  is  an  order  of  religious,  confirmed  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Auguftine.  in  the  year  1431. 

AMBROSIA,  among  the  ancient  Pagans,  fignified  the  folid  food 
of  the  gods,  in  contradiftinction  to  the  fluid,  which  was  called  ne/dar. 

Various  other  fignifications  are  affixed  to  the  term  arnbrofia\ 
among  others,  thofe  of  honey,  wine,  perfumes,  ambergris,  See. 

7  he  word  is  compounded  of  a  priv.  and  /3^oro®.,  mortal ;  either 
becaufe  it  rendered  thofe  immortal  who  fed  on  it,  or  that  it  was  the 
food  of  the  immortals. 

Ambrosia,  a  fplendid  kind  of  title,  which  fome  phyficians  have 
.given  to  certain  alexipharmic  compofitions  of  extraordinary  virtue. 


It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  famous  antidote  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
againft  poifons,  Sec. 

Ambrosia  alfo  denotes  a  pure  fpirituous  kind  of  medicine,  art-* 
fully  extracted  from  the  grofs  elementary  parts  of  a  body  ;  it  may 
be  taken  without  difguft  or  inconvenience,  and  being  adminiftered 
in  the  fmalleft  dofe,  is  of  conliderable  virtue. 

Ambrosia,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  diftirxft  genus  of  plants,  with 
flofculous  flowers,  divided  into  fine  fegments  ;  but  the  fruit,  which 
in  fome  meafure  refembles  a  club,  grows  in  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Ambrosia  is  likewife  uled  by  ancient  writers  to  exprefs  what 
they  judged  to  be  the  food  of  the  bees,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  grofs 
or  folid  honey. 

Ambrosia,  the  name  of  a  feaft:  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

AMBROSIAN  rite ,  or  office,  in  church  hiftory,  a  particular 
office  or  form  of  worftiip,  ufed  in  the  church  of  Milan  ;  and  focalled 
from  its  author,  Ambrofe,  archbifhop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth  century. 

Originally  each  church  had  its  particular  office;  and  even  when 
the  pope  took  upon  him  to  impofe  the  Roman  office  on  all  the  weftern 
churches,  that  of  Milan  fheltered  herfelf  under  the  name  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  St.  Ambrofe  :  from  which  time  the  Ambroftan  ritual  has  ob¬ 
tained  by  way  of  contradiftindUoti  from  the  Roman  ritual. 

AMBROSIN,  denotes  coin  formerly  {truck  by  the  lords  or 
dukes  of  Milan,  on  which  St.  Ambrofe  was  reprefented  on  horfe- 
back,  with  a  whip  in  his  right  hand.  This  coinage  is  faid  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  a  vifion  of  that  faint  to  the  Milanefe  general, 
during  the  time  of  a  battle,  in  1339’ 

AMBROSINIA,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants,  with  afingle  leaved  and  divided  fpatha. 

AMBRY,  ‘the  place  where  they  formerly  kept  the  arms,  plate, 
veffels,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  houfe-keeping. 

AMBUBAJPE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  lewd  minftrels  about 
Rome,  who  lived  by  playing  and  dancing  in  places  of  public  refort,  and 
proftituting  their  bodies  for  hire.  Some  will  have  them  to  have  come 
from  Rome  out  ofxSyria  ;  others  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  Roman 
women,  called  by  a  Syrian  name;  and  fome  fuggeft  that  the  ambu- 
bajte  were  of  the  male  kind,  only  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  women. 

AMBUBEIA,  in  botany,  the  wild  fuccory  of  fome  authors. 

AMBULANT,  or  Ambulatory,  commiffioners  or  clerks  of 
the  king’s  farms  in  France,  where  fuch  as  had  no  fettled  office,  but 
vifited  all  the  offices  within  a  certain  diftridl,  to  fee  that  nothing  was 
done  to  prejudice  the  king’s  right,  or  the  intereft  of  the  farm. 

Ambulant  alfo  denotes  a  broker  at  Amfterdam,  who  has  not 
been  (worn,  or  legally  admitted  by  the  magiftrate. 

AMBULA  TION,  or  walking.  See  the  article  Exercise. 

Ambulation,  a  phyfical  term  for  the  fpreadmg  of  a  gangrene 
or  mortification 

AMBULATOR.  Y  courts ,  Sec.  fuch  as  were  not  fixed  to  any 
certain  place.  In  a  legal  fenfe,  we  fay,  a  man’s  will  is  ambulatory 
to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  meaning,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  revoke  it. 

AMBULON,  inbot2ny,  a  plant.  See  Sweet  Willow. 

AMBURBIUM,  or  Amburbiale  Sacrum ,  a  religious  feaft  or 
ceremony,  pradtifed  among  the  ancient  Romans,  wherein  they  made 
proceffions  round  their  city.  Thefe  differed  from  the  Amburvalia , 
which  were  performed  in  the  country. 

AMBURY,  or  Anbury,  a  kind  of  foft  and  fpongy  fwelling, 
growing  on  the  bodies  of  horfes,  fomewhat  fore  to  the  touch,  aind 
full  of  blood.  The  common  method  of  cure,  when  the  ambury  is 
high  and  prominent,  is  to  tie  a  horfe-hair  very  hard  round  it,  at  the 
root ;  in  about  a  week  after  this,  it  will  fall  off,  and  the  part  is  then 
to  have  fome  powder  of  verdigris  ftrewed  upon  it,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  complaint,  and  finally  to  be  healed  up  with  the  com¬ 
mon  green  ointment.  But  when  the  fwelling  is  low  and  flat,  it  muft 
be  taken  away  either  by  the  knife  or  cauftic,  which  muft  be  done 
fo  effectually,  as  not  to  leave  any  part  of  the  root  behind. 

AMBUSCADE,  AMBUSCADO,  or  Ambush,  a  body  of 
men  pofted  in  fome  fecret  or  concealed  place,  in  readinefs  to  rufli 
out  upon  or  inclofe  an  enemy  by  furprife  ;  it  alfo  fignifies  the  place 
of  concealment. 

AMBUSTIO,  in  furgery,  a  burn;  which  article  fee. 

AMBUB'UA.-  See  Pareira  Brava,  the  root  of  a  Weft-Indian 
plant,  efteemed  afpecific  for  the  cure  of  the  ftone  and  gravel. 

AMEA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant  with  large  alated  leaves, 
which  being  dried  and  powdered,  are  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guinea 
for  flopping  bleedings  at  the  nofe. 

AMEDEI,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  Italy,  inftituted  in  14OO. 
Their  name  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  amans  Deum ,  lover  of  God,  or 
rather,  Amatus  Deoy  beloved  of  God. 

7'he  Amedei  wore  a  grey  habit,  and  wooden  fhnes,  had  no 
breeches,  and  girt  themfelves  with  a  cord:  they  had  28  convents. 

AMEIVA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  Brafilian  fpecies  of  lizard,  re- 
fembling  the  taraguira  in  figure,  but  having  a  bifid  tail ;  which  laft 
difference  is  probably  an  accidental  variety  of  the  taraguira. 

AMEL,  a  term  ufed  for  Enamel  ;  which  article  fee. 

AMELLUS,  in  botany,  the  caltha  palujlris ,  or  marfh-mallow 
of  fome  authors,  and  the  after  atticus  of  Virgil. 

Amellus  is  alfo  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
fuperjlua  clafs,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

AMEN,  a  folemn  conclufion  and  affent  to  all  the  prayers  of  the 
church  ;  and  fignifies,  fo  be  it ,  fiat. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  word  oman,  which  in  the 
paffive  fignifies  to  be  true,  faithful,  conftant,  Sic. 

There  is  alfo  formed  from  this  noun,  a  kind  of  affirmative  ad¬ 
verb,  fignifying  truly,  verily;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  often  ufed  in 
the  gofpcls,  particularly  by  St  John. 

The  Rabbins  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  Amen  is  formed  from 
the  initial  letters  Adonai  Melech  Nee/nan^  the  lord,  the  faithful  king; 
an  expreffion  common  among  the  Jews,  when  they  would  add  a 
weight  or  lanction  to  what  they  affirmed. 

AMENABLE. 
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AMENABLE,  a  term  in  law,  applied  to  a  woman  who  is  fup- 
p-  'f-d  to  be  governable  by  her  hufband.  It  likewife  iignifies  a  right 
or  power  ot  bringing  perfons  before  a  particular  jurifdiCtion ;  thus 
we  fay,  a  perfon  is  amenable  before  fuch  a  court,  &c. 

AMEND,  or  Amende,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  pecuniary 
punifhment  impofed  by  a  judge  for  any  crime,  falfe  profecution,  or 
gioundlels  apped. 

Amende  honorable ,  a  kind  of  punifhment  infli&ed  by  way  of 
infamy  in  f  ranee,  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or  facrilegious  perfons, 
in  the  following  manner :  the  offender  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  hangman,  his  Hurt  is  ftripped  off,  and  a  rope  put  about  his 
neck,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand  ;  then  he  is  led  into  court,  where  he 
mult  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the  court,  and  his  country. 
Sometimes  tile  punifhment  ends  here,  but  fometimes  it  is  only  a 
prelude  to  death,  or  banifhment  to  the  galleys. 

Amende  honorable ,  is  a  term  alfo  ufed  for  making  a  recantation 
in  open  court,  or  in  prefence  of  the  perfon  injured. 

AMENDMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  achangemade  in  a  thing 
for  the  be  tter ;  q.  d.  melioration,  correction,  &c. 

Amendment,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  implies  the  corre£tion,  or 
emendation  of  fome  impropriety  in  the  former  edition  of  a  book. 

Amendment  alfo  particularly  denotes  manure  laid  on  the  ground 
to  improve,  fatten,  or  enrich  it. 

Amendment,  in  law,  fignifies  the  correction  of  an  error  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  praceis  which  may  be  amended  after  judgment,  unlefs 
the  error  lies  in  giving  judgment,  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  not  amend- 
ab.e,  but  the  party  muff  bring  a  writ  of  error.  However,  when 
the  fault  appears  to  be  in  the  clerk  who  wrote  the  record,  it  may 
be  amended ;  chiefly  if  it  be  in  matter  of  fad,  not  in  point  of  law. 
Original  w:  its  are  not  amendable  at  common  law;  the  party  may 
have  another  writ,  if  the  former  be  not  good:  judicial  writs  may 
and  have  been  often  amended.  Indictments  of  treafon  and  felony, 
wiits  of  appeal,  &c.  are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatutes  of  amendments , 
though  fome  things  in  them  are  amendable  at  common  law. 

Amendments  are  ufually  made  in  affirmance  ot  judgments;  and 
feldom  or  never  to  deftroy  them  :  and  where  amendments  were  at 
common  law,  the  party  was  to  pay  a  fine  tor  leave  to  amend. 

Amendment  of  bills  in  parliament ,  denotes  fome  neceffary  al¬ 
terations  made  in  the  original  draught;  and  we  read  of  amendments 
of  amendments,  amendments  of  returns  of  prefentations,  &c. 

Parliamentary  amendments  ought  always  to  take  place  in  that 
houle  from  whence  the  matter  to  be  amended  originally  proceeded, 
though  the  directions  for  the  amendments  were  brought  from  the 
other  houfe.  ° 

AMENTACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
flowers  as  have  an  aggregate  of  fummits,  hanging  down  in  the  form 
of  a  rope  or  cat’s  tail,  fuch  as  the  hazel,  &c. 

AMEN  FUM,  a  term  in  alchemy,  for  alumen  feiffum. 

Amentum,  in  antiquity,  iignifies  a  leather  thong  fattened 
about  the  middle  of  a  dart  or  javelin,  whereby  it  might  be  drawn 
back  again  to  the  owner,  after1  it  had  been  caft  at  the  enemy.  It 
alfo  terved  to  increafe  the  force  of  the  ttroke ;  wherefore  fome  of 

their  great  men,  relying  on  their  own  natural  {Length,  refuted  to 
ufe  it.  ° 

Amentum,  in  botany,  a  clutter  of  flowers.  See  Catkin. 

AMERADE,  a  kind  pf  officers  among  the  Saracens,  anfwering 
to  the  governors  of  provinces  among  the  Europeans.  See  Emir. 

AMERCEMENT,  or  Amerciament,  in  law,  a  pecuniary 
punifhmert  impofed  on  offenders  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court.  It 
is  alfo  frequently  called  mifericor dia ,  and  differs  from  a  fine,  in  being 
■impofed  arbitrarily  in  proportion  to  the  fault;  and  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  court ;  whereas  a  fine  is  a  certain  pnnifhment  fettled 
exprefsly  by  fome  ftatute.  If  amercements  were  too  grievous,  reieafe 
might  be  fued  by  an  ancient  writ  called  moderata  mifericordia. 

No  court  can  impofe  a  fine  but  a  court  of  record;  other  courts 
can  only  amerce.  A  town  {hall  be  amerced  for  theefcape  of  a  mur¬ 
derer  in  the  daytime;  and  if  the  town  be  walled,  it  fiiall  befubieCl 
to  amercement ,  whether  by  day  or  night.  J 

A  freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced  for  a  ttnall  fault ;  but  proportion- 
able  to  the  offence,  and  that  by  his  peers. 

Amerciament  royal ,  a  pecuniary  punifhment'  laid  by  juftices  on 
Iheriffs,  &c.  for  fome  offence  or  abufe  in  office. 

AMERICA,  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  much 
the  "largeft,  extending  near  pooo  miles  in  length,  and  about  3000 
in  breadth.  It  is  fituated  between  350  and  1450  of  W.  loner,  and 
between  5S0  S.  and  8o°N.  lat.  bounded  by  the  lands  and  feas°about 
the  archie  pole  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  divides 
it  from  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  weft  ;  by  the  vaft  Southern  Ocean 
on  thefouth;  and  by  the  vaft  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from 
Afia  on  the  eaft.  Although  it  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Americus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine,  it  feems  indifputable  that  it 
was  firft  difeovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  anno 
1491  ;  unlefs  fome  conjedures  much  more  ancient  be  admitted, 
that  it  was  fiift  vifited  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  who  afterwards  fet- 
tied  in  Mexico. 

This  prodigious  tra&  of  country,  comprehending  North  and 
South  America,  is  at  prefent  poffeffed  by  different  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  but  Spain  has  by  far  the  largeft  fhare,  enjoying  Old  and  New 
7  erra  Firma,  Peru,  Chili,  Patagonia,  Paraguay,  Eaft  and 
M  eft  f  lorida ;  befides  a  great  number  of  iflands,  among  which  are 
Cuba,  part  of  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  and  "Margarita. 
The  Portuguefe  are  matters  of  the  excenfive  country  ofBrafil.  The 
United  States  poffefs  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New  England, 
New  Hampfhire,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia 
Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  the  two  Jerfeys,  Maflachufet’s,  Rhode 
J II and,  Connecticut.  England  poffefles  New  Britain,  and  Hudion’s 
Bay,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia;  together  with  the  iflands  of  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  Antigua,  &c.  Newfoundland,  Cape 
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Bnton,  and  feveral  others.  The  French  are  in  poffeffion  of  the 
ilands  of  Caen,  Martinico,  Gaudaloupe,  part  of  Hifpaniola,  See. 
1  o  the  Dutch  belong  Surinam,  and  fome  of  the  iflands  on  the 
noith  coaft  of  I  erra  Pinna;  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  to 
Denmark. 

American  fea  fun-crown ,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Peyffonel  to 
a  marine  infeCt,  becaufe  of  the  ref'emblance  it  bears  to  the  flower 
cz\\ed  corona fo/is.  See  a  very  particular  description  of  it  in  Phil, 
i  ranf.  vol.  I.  part  2.  No.  112.  an.  175S. 

AMERICIMA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpscics  of 
lizard  in  Brafil,  very  fmall,  being  not  above  three  fingers  breadth 
long,  and  of  tiie  thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill.  Its  body  appears 
fquare ;  its  whole  back  is  covered  with  deep  grey  feales;  and  its 
head,  legs,  and  lides  with  brown  ones,  and  its  tail  with  blue.  Its 
feet  are  little  thicker  than  hog’s  briftles;  they  are  very  gloffv  and 
finooth  to  the  touch.  It  is  generally  efteemed  a  poifonous  animal. 
See  Tab.  of  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents. 

AMETHYST,  Amethystus,  a  tranfparent  gem  of  purple  co¬ 
lour,  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue.  However,  their  colour 
is  various,  fome  have  a  mixture  of  yellow,  and  fome  refemble  red 
wine  and  water;  but  the  beft  kind  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs, 
and  refembling  fo  much  the  diamond,  that  the  difference  can  only 
be  diftinguifhed  by  tbe  foftnefs  of  the  amethyjl. 

The  gem  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  the  bulk  of  a  fmall 
vetch,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Its  fhape  is  fomewhat 
roundifh,  fometimes  oblong,  and  fometimes  flatted  a  little  on  one 
fide;  but  its  moll  common  figure  is  that  of  a  cryftal,  compofed  of 
four  planes,  and  terminated  by  a  flat  fhort  pyramid. 

The  amethyjl  is  found  in  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Ethiopia, 
Cyprus,  Spain,  Bohemia,  Mifnia,  in  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  as  they  are  generally  as  foft  as  cryftal,  they  are  not  much 
valued. 

7  oriental  is  the  hardeft,  fcarceft,  and  moft  valuable.  There 
are  alfo  beautiful  ones  found  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  in 
thofe  of  Auvergne,  It  may  be  counterfeited  many  ways;  but  the 
Germans  hardly  think  it  worth  the  counterfeiting. 

Among  the  medicinal  qualities  attributed  to  the  amethyjl,  it  is 
faid  to  be  good  to  flop  a  loofenefs,  and  to  abforb  the  acid  particles, 
when  too  much  abounding  in  the  ftomach  ;  which  virtue  it  has  in 
common  with  other  amelhyfls. 

A  particular  clafs  of  medicines  has,  by  fome  phyficians,  been 
denominated  amethyjla ,  under  which  all  prefervatives  from  drunken- 
nel's  are  comprehended. 

Amethyst,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  the  purple  colour  in  the 
coat  of  a  nobleman,  in  ule  with  thofe  who  blazon  by  precious  ftones, 
inftead  of  metals  and  colours.  T  his,  in  a  gentleman’s  efcutcheon 
is  called  purpure ,  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes  mercury. 

AMETHYSTEA,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  diandria  monogynia ;  and  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpc- 
cies,  viz.  mountain  upright  amethyjl. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia. 
It  is  propogated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn,  in  the  place  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain.  When  they  come  up,  let  them  be 
thinned,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds;  and  if  they  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  the  feeds,  a  new  fucceffion  of  them  will  arife  every  year, 
without  any  farther  trouble. 

AME1  HYSTINE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  purple  garment 
dyed  ot  the  amethyjl  colour. 

AMGAILA,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna  and  others,  to  a  plant 
fometimes  called  acantha  Arabica ,  and  leucacantha  by  the  Greeks. 
Tne  Arabian  phyficians  often  ufed  the  roots  nv  medicine,  particu¬ 
larly  in  floimchic  and  cardiac  compofitions  ;  they  were  chofen  by 
their  Hghtnefs  and  good  fmell.  It  is  deferibed  as  a  prickly  herb, 
having  roots  like  thofe  of  the  cyprefs,  formed  of  feveral  joints  or 
knots. 

AMIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  large  fea  filh,  which  grows  to 
four  or  five  feet  long.  It  refembles  a  iuimon,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Amia,  the  name  of  a  fifh  very  like  a  mackrel  in  ihape  and  figure. 
Linnaeus  makes  it  a  ipecies  of  me  [comber-,  it  is  brought  to  me  mar¬ 
kets  of  Italy,  &c.  and  is  alfo  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

AMIABLE,  or  Amicaele  numbers ,  fuch  as  are  mutually  equal 
to  thefumofone  another’s  aliquot  parts,  as  the  numbers  2.S4.  and  220. 
Van  Schouten  was  the  firft  who  gave  this  name  to  luch  number  ,  of 
which  it  is  eafily  apprehended,  there  are  but  very  few  at  Iealt  to  be 
fet  down  and  manageable  by  us.  See  the  article  Number. 

AMIAN  THUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  fulfils  of  the 
fihrarics  clafs,  called  earth  flax,  and  falamander’s  wool. 

It  is  a  mineral  fubllance,  found  in  lumps  of  different  fizes,  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  with  a  filvery  glofs,  and  compofed  of  (mall  fila¬ 
ments.  It  is  met  with  in  many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  in  Italy  there  is  abundance,  and  it  is  worked  there  either 
into  linen  or  paper,  both  which  refill  the  moft  violent  flame.  It  is 
dug  up  alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey,  and  in  Oxfndlhire.  So  le 
with  great  probability  fuppofe  it  to  be  iron  calcined  in  11s  ore,  by 
fubterraneous  fire. 

It  can  befpun  into  thread,  then  wove  into  cloth,  and  afterwards 
made  into  paper.  The  cloth  thus  made  is  not  cleaned  by  waffling, 
but  burning ;  and  when  the  paper  that  is  made  of  this  fubiiance  is 
writ  upon,  by  burning  it  becomes  clean  paper  again. 

To  work  it  into  thread,  it  is  firft  fteeped  in  water,  to  diffolve  its 
earthy  parts,  and  make  its  threads  leparate,  then  the  flaxy  part  is 
dried  in  a  fieve ;  then  they  card  it  as  wool  is  carded;  after  which, 
with  the  fingers  whetted  with  oil,  it  is  twilled  as  it  is  drawn  round 
upon  a  reel,  which  is  firft  wound  over  with  fine  thread  ;  hut  m.xing 
the  afbeflus  with  flax  on  a  diftaff,  and  fpinning  them  together, 
works  the  afbeftus  into  a  thread,  which  is  afterwards  feparated  in 
the  fire,  and  thus  the  afbeftus  thread  is  left  in  a  proper  ftate,  and  in 
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this  way  carding  is  not  needful.  The  cloth,  when  made,  is  beft 
kept  by  being  moift  with  oil.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  273. 

AMICABLE  benches ,  are  generally  fuppoled  to  denote  the  feats 
in  the  Roman  courts,  wherein  the  advocates  were  placed)  others 
apply  the  words  to  the  benches  whereon  the  ejfejfors  or  judices  pe- 
danei  fat. 

Amicable  compounder ,  in  law.  See  the  article  Arbitrator. 

Amicable,  or  amicable  compounder ,  among  the  French,  is  a 
perfon  who  a&s  the  part  of  a  common  friend,  to  reconcile  two  mer¬ 
chants  or  traders  who  have  dif'putes  together,  or  are  at  law  ;  which 
he  generally  does  by  prevailing  on  both  to  give  up  forae  part  of  their 
right  and  claim. 

Amicable  fociety.  See  the  article  Insurance. 

AMICIA,  a  cover  for  the  head.  See  the  article  Almucium. 

AMICI  FIA,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  implied  lands  granted  to  be 
enjoyed  only  fo  long  as  the  donor  pleafed. 

AMIC  I  US,  in  ancient  writers,  denoted  the  uppermoft  of  the  fix 
garments  worn  by  priefts.  It  was  tied  round  the  neck,  as  if  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  lie  palling  thence  to  the  tongue ;  and  covered  the  breaft  and 
heart  to  exclude  all  vain  thoughts.  The  amift  is  alfo  worn  by  deacons, 
fub-deacons,  and  acoluthi ,  i.  e.  thofe  who  afpire  to  the  miniftry. 

Amictus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  any  upper  garment  which  covers 
the  tunic. 

AMICULUM,  a  mantle  or  fcarf  anciently  worn  by  the  women  ; 
it  was  alio  in  ufe  among  the  men,  and  ferved  as  a  covering  for  the 
pubes,  when  the  boys  exercifea  in  the  gymnafium. 

AMIDA,  a  Japanefe  idol,  to  whom  many  temples  are  ere&ed, 
the  principal  of  which  is  at  Jeddo. .  There  is  at  Rome  one  of  the 
figures  of  this  pagan  God.  A* 

AMID-SH1PS,  among  feamen,  denotes  the  middle  of  the  Ihip, 
either  with  regard  to  her  length  or  breadth  ;  as  put  the  helm  amid- 
Jbips ,  i.  e.  at  an  equal  diftance  from- both  the  fides  :  fhe  bore  down, 
and  her  ftem  took  us  amid-fhips ,  i.  e.  in  or  near  the  middle,  between 
the  ftem  and  ftern,  or  the  two  ends. 

AMIESTES,  a  fpecies  of  cotton  cloths  imported  from  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

AMILICTI,  in  the  Chaldee  theology,  implies  a  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  or  perfons  in  the  divine  hierarchy;  or  one  of  the  triads 
of  perfons  in  the  third  order. 

AMiNEUM  acetum ,  a  medical  term  for  any  very  ftrong  wine 
vinegar  ;  as  amineum  vinum ,  figmfies  a  ftrong  kind  of  wine. 

AMIRANTE,  the  title  of  the  lord  high  admiral  in  Spain. 

AMISS  drawing.  See  the  article  Drawing. 

AMISSA  lex.  '  See  the  article  Lex,  law. 

AMIT  FERE  legem  terra; ,  in  law,  denotes  the  forfeiture  of 
the  right  of  fwearing  in  any  court  or  caufe :  the  punifhment  of  a 
champion  overcome,  or  yielding  in  combat ;  of  jurors  found  guilty 
in  a  writ  of  attaint,  and  of  outlaws. 

AM-KAS,  the  name  of  a  fpacious  faloon  in  the  Great  Mogul’s 
palace,  where  he  diftributes  medicines  to  his  fubjects,  and  appears 
with  extraordinary  magnificence  on  folemn  feftivals.  His  throne 
is  fupported  by  large  fteps  of  maffy  gold,  fet  with  rubies,  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  diamonds  ;  and  is  eftimated  at  fixty  millions  fterling. 

AMMA,  or  Hamma,  a  girdle  or  trufs  applied  in  ruptures,  to 
prevent  the  inteftines  from  bearing  down  too  much. 

Amma,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a  fpiritual  mother ;  parti¬ 
cularly  an  abbefs  or  fuperior  of  a  nunnery. 

AMMAN,  in  the  German  policy,  is  a  judge  in  civil  caufes; 
alio  a  notaiy  or  perlon  who  draws  adds  or  inftruments  in  law. 

AMMANNIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  tetandria  monogynia 
clafs,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  it;  the  firft 
grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamaica.  It  arifes  to  about  a 
foot  high,  with  an  upright  fquare  ftalk,  and  long  narrow  leaves, 
let  in  form  of  a  triangle,  whofe  bafe  half  furrounds  it.  The  foundeft 
grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina;  this  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  rifes  to  about  a  foot  high,  with  red  fucculent  ftalks,  putting 
out  hde-branches,  which  grow  oppofite :  the  flowers  are  produced 
fingle  from  the  wings,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches. 

AMMI,  in  botany.  Bishop’s  weed;  which  article  fee. 

Ammi,  or  Semen  Ammeos,  the  feed  of  the  true  bifhop’s-weed. 
They  are  ufed  in  medicine,  but  rarely  met  within  the  fhops,  the  feeds 
of  the  ammomum,  and  of  parfley,  being  fold  too  often  for  them.  Thefe 
feeds  are  an  agreeable  carminative,  of  a  warm,  pungent  tafte,  having 
a  femblance  or  origanum  in  their  fmell.  By  di  It  illation  \Vith  water 
they  yield  much  oil  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  containing  their  whole 
flavour  ;  fpirit  of  wine  alfo  carries  off  their  odour. 

AMMINEA  ava,  in  botany,  an  epithet  which  old  writers  give 
the  grapes  of  a  wild  vine,  common  in  the  hedges  of  Italy,  and 
clfe  where. 

AMMITES,  or  Ammonites,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  figured 
Hone,  found  in  divers  countries  in  Germany,  See.  It  nearly  refem- 
bles  the  cocccdes  ;  is  of  a  loofe,  open  contexture,  formed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  (mail  globular  ftones  of  different  colours,  as  well  as  different 
degrees  of  hardnefs. 

AMMOCHOS1A,  in  phyfic,  a  remedy  for  drying  the  body, 
by  covering  it  with  hot  fand  or  fait;  this  laft  is  better  than  fand. 
Infalation  is  of  the  fame  efficacy. 

A-MMOCHR  YSOS,  the  name  of  a  hardifh  brittle  ftone,  which 
eafily  crumbles  into  the  likenefs  of  fand:  it  is  of  various  colours, 
-and  intermixedwith  fpangles  of  talk  of  a  gold  colour.  It  is  found 
in  Bohemia,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  only  ufed  to 
put  on  writings.  '  . 

AMMOCHR'Y  SLJS,  a  kind  of  gem,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  venturine. 

'  A.dMOCCEl  US,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  which  Gefner, 
and  fome  others,  givb  to  the  crninodytes,  or  fand  eel ;  by  others 
Called  tobianus.  1 

AMMGD  y  rES,-in  natural  hiftory,  the  fand  ferpent :  it  is  found 


in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
fo  called  from  burying  itfelf  in. the  fand.  Its  bite  is  fpeedily  de- 
ftruclive.  It  is  found  in  Lybia,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 

This  ferpent  greatly  refembles  the  viper,  except  in  its  head  and 
jaws,  which  are  much  larger.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
of  a  fandy  colour.  On  the  external  part  of  its  upper  jaw  there  is 
an  eminence  refembling  a  wart,  whence  it  has  alfo  been  called  fer- 
pens  cornutus,  the  horned  ferpent. 

The  ammodytes  of  Ceylon  is  a  very  large  and  dangerous  ferpent, 
with  a  mouth  full  of  fharp  teeth,  and  large  and  fparkling  eyes. 

The  ammodytis  of  Surinam  is  held  in  high  efteem  by  the  negroes, 
who  think  themfelves  very  happy  when  they  enter  their  huts;  their 
colours  are  fo  many  and  beautiful,  as  to  furpafs  all  deferiptipn. 

Ammodytes,  in  ichthyology,  the  fand-eel,  a  genus  of  the  mala- 
copterygeous,  or  foft-  finned  fifties.  It  is  commonly  found  at  about 
half  a  foot  deep  under  the  fand,  when  the  tide  has  run  out,  and 
caught  there  with  iron  hooks. 

AMMON,  or  Hammon,  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter. 
A  celebrated  temple  was  eredted  to  this  pagan  deity  in  Lybia,  where 
he  was  worftiipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  with  refpset  to  the  derivation  of  the  epi¬ 
thet  Ammon  ;  it  is  however  certain  that  Jupiter  Ammon  vyas  ufually 
diftinguilhed  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  ;  though  in  fome  medals  he' 
appears  of  a  human  fhape,  having  only  two  rams-horns  growing 
out  behind  his  ears. 

AMMONIAC,  or  Gum  Ammoniac,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a  concrete,  gummy,  refinous  juice  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  generally  in  large  maffes. 

Both  the  plant  which  produces  ammoniacy  and  the  place  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  are  unknown.  The  beft  ammoniac  is  compofed  of  white, 
whitifti,  or  yellowilh  tears  baked  into  maffes:  the  internal  parts 
particularly  are  whitilh  ;  by  age  it  becomes  more  and 'more  yellow 
and  brown.  It  eafily  foftens  and  becomes  tough  betwixt  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Chewed,  it  difeovers  a  bitterifti,  glutinous,  not  difagreeable, 
tafte.  Its  fmell  approaches  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  opspanax  and 
galbanum  :  fome  refemble  it  to  that  of  caftor,  others  to  that  of  co¬ 
riander-feeds,  and  others  to  that  of  garlic. 

It  diffolves  almoft  equally  in  water  and  fpirit.  Out  of  an  ounce 
of  choice  ammoniacy  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolved  fix  drams  ;  wa¬ 
ter,  applied  to  another  ounce,  took  up  fix  drams  two  fcruples  and  a 
half.  From  the  matter  left  undiffolved  by  fpirit,  water  took  up  five 
fcruples  and  five  grains ;  from  that  which  water  left  undiffolved, 
redified  fpirit  extraded  a  dram;  the  indiffcluble  part  amounting  in 
the  firft  cafe  to  fifteen  grains,  in  the  latter  only  to  half  a  fcruple.  In 
dift illation,  fpirit  of  wine  arifes  unchanged  ;  the  diftilled  water  has 
fome  what  of  a  fweetilh  talte,  and  fmelis  a  little  of  the  ammoniac, 
but  gives  no  appearance  of  any  effential  oil. 

Ammoniac  is  accounted  deobftruent:  promotes  urine;  and  in 
large  dofes,  opens  the  belly.  It  is  given  particularly  in  obftruCtions 
of  the  breaft,  in  cacheCtic,  hydropic,  and  apopleCiic  c^fes,  from  a 
lcruple  to  half  a  dram.  It  operates  more  effectually  in  a  liquid  form, 
as  that  of  an  emullion,  than  in  the  folid  one  of  pills  ;  but  is  molt 
commodioufly  taken  in  the  latter  form.  It  is  fometimes  diftolved 
in  vinegar  :  externally  it  refolves  hard  fwellings.  It  is  purified  by 
diffolving  it  in  vinegar,  wine,  or  water,  and  ftraining  and  infpiffat- 
ing  the  folution. 

Ammoniac, /«/,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.  natural  and  artificial. 

The  natural  fort,  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients,  according  to  Dioft- 
corides,  is  only  the  fal  gem,  and  is  reckoned  by  them  among  the  ali¬ 
mentary  fairs.  Tournefort  obll'rves,  that  out  of  the  fimple  native 
fal ts  other  compounded  falts  are  naturally  produced ;  viz.  the  cflen- 
tial  falts,  which  are  concreted  from  the  juices  of  plants,  among 
which  are  native  ammoniacal falls. 

In  England,  this  fait  is  obtained  from  burnt  cow’s  dung  ;  urinous 
fait,  joined  with  an  acid,  produceth  fal  ammoniac ;  it  is  obtainable’ 
from  every  fpecies  of  foot  by  fublimation  or  folution.  At  N’ew- 
caftle  it  is  made  from  the  bittern,  which  remains  after  making  com¬ 
mon  fait,  and  old  urine;  from  xoolb.  of  the  bitter  cathartic  (alt, 
and  three  hoglheads  of  urine,  561b.  of  fal  ammoniac  is  obtained.  In 
•kgypB  it  *s  made  frOin  the  burnt  dung  of  quadrupeds  that  feed  only 
on  vegetables.  The  fait  workers  in  Egypt  pretend  that  the  excre¬ 
ments  from  men,  gdats,  and  fheep,  are  preferable  to  all  others;  and 
that  March  and  April  are  the  only  times  in  which  they  make  this  fait. 

Ammoniac,  Ja/,  artif.cialy  or  common  fal  ammoniac,  is  the  only 
fort  known  and  ufed  in  the  (hops.  It  is  a  neutral  fort,  coinpofed  of 
a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  the  acid  of  fea  ftilt ;  this  is  the  only  ge¬ 
nuine  fort,  though  it  may  be  made  with  the  vitriolic  or  with  the 
nitrous  acid.  The  different  forts  formed  of  the  different  mineral 
acids,  are  thus  diftinguilhed,  by  dropping  oil  of  vitriol  on  that  made 
with  the  acid  of  fea  fait,  white  fumes  immediately  arife  ;  red  fumes 
from  that  made  of  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and  no  effedt  follows  from  that 
made  with  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Ammoniac  fait  is  principally  ufed  by 
whiteners  of  copper  veffels,  and  goldfmiths;  it  is  alfo  made  ufe  of 
by  dyers  and  glals  makers,  but  efpecially  by  thofe  who  work  on  me- 
tais,  for  the  purpofeof  foldering  and  tinning. 

A.mmoniac  fait  hath  many  and  ufeful  properties.  It  is  foluble 
in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in  the  air  alone.  It  renders  wa¬ 
iter  extremely  cold  while  continuing  to  diffolve  in  it.  After  folution 
in  water,  it  fhoots  into  cryftals  which  refemble  feathers,  or  into 
long  fhining  fpicula. 

The  crude  fait ,  when  diffolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  a  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid,  effervefees  violently,  and  produces  a  fenfe  of  .cold  ;  the  vo¬ 
latile  laity  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  effervefees  likewife,  but 
produces  heat. 

As  a  medicine,  its  effedls  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  valu¬ 
able  of  its  tribe.  Btoerhaave  fays,  that  it  preferves  all  animal  fub- 
ftances  from  putrefaction;  that  its  brine  penetrates  their  moft  in¬ 
ward  parts  ;  that  it  is  the  nobleft  aperient,  ’  attenuant,  reiolvent,  er- 

rhine. 


thiile,  fternutatory,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  anfifepti'c,  and  diuretic. 
It  promotes  a  difcharge  of  the  vifcid  juifces  through  the'lkin,  or  by 
urine,  according' as  'the  patient  is  kept  warmer  or  cooler,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  circiimftances  of  his'cpnftitution :  it  is  alfo  an 
excellent  febrifuge,  and  peculiarly  afTiftah?  to  the  bark. 

Ammoniac,  fal,  volatile .  volatile  fal ammoniac.  This  is. made  by 
fubliming  fa l  ammoniac,  mixed  with  fait  of  tartar.  It  is  ufed  for 
pocket  fmelling-botrles  :  but  Boerhaave,  with  the  great  eft  appear¬ 
ance  of  reafon,  condemns  the  cuftom  of  fuelling  to  tliefe  fal ts,  as 
highly  pernicious.  Some  put  aromatics  into  the  retort,  which  gives  it  a 
more  agreeablefmeli.  It  is  preicribed  in  malignant  fevers  asafiidorific. 

_  Ammoniac fpiritus  falls,  fpjrit  of  fal  ammoniac.  This  is  a  fpi- 
'ritdiftiiled  from  fal  ammoniac,  mixed  with  fait  of  tartar,  and  diffolved 
in  a  proper  quantity  of  water.  Some  ufe  lime  inftead  of  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar,  in  order  to  increafe  it’s  volatility;  but  this  fhould  never  be  ufed 
internally. 

The  aqua  regia ,  with  which  fo  many  experiments  are  made,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  diflolving  gold,  is  made  from  Jal  ammoniac  and  nitre. 

Ammoniaci,  fpiritus  fall  5  fuccinatus,  jpii  it  of  fal  ammoniac  with 
amber,  is  reckoned  to  be  cephalic,  and  exceedingly  well  fuited  to  all 
nervous  indifpofitions ;  it’s  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

Ammoniac,  fixed,  the  refidtium  formed  .by  decompofingj#/  am¬ 
moniac  with  a  calcareous  earth.  It  is  a  fait  compofcd  of  that  earth, 
and  marine  acid. 

_  AmmoniACUm  regeneration ,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  procured  by  chemiftry  from  it’s  principles.  It  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared  :  take  four  ounces  of  alkaline  fpirit'of  fal  ammoniac ,  dilute  it 
'with  three  times  it’s  weight  of  water,  in  a  full  glafs,  and  drop  in 
fpirit  of  fea-falt,  till  the  alkali  is  faturated,  and  no  more  effervefcencc 
happens.  The  laturation  being  nicely  hit,  the  liquor  wall  be  feent- 
left,  and  t>f  the  tafte  of fal  ammoniac,  let  it  be  filtrated  and  evaporated, 
and  it  Will  fhoot  out  a  fine  woolly  fait;  dr  if  it  be  evaporated  to  a 
dry-fiefs, “a  white  fait  will  remain,  and  either  one  or  the  other  of  tliefe 
v.  ill  be  found  to  be  true  genuine  fal  ammoniac,  capable  of  riling  in 
flowers,  and  Handing  all  the  tells  of  the  common  fal  ammoniac.  See 
Neumann’s  Works,  p.  3 12 ;  alfo  Boerh.  Chem.  part.  i'i.  p.  26 1 . 

AMMONIS  cornu,  a  remarkable  Hone.  See  Corn  u  Ammonis. 

AMMONIT R.  See  the  article  Snake -Jlone,  and  Phil.  Tranf. 
A  hr.  vol.  x.  part  ij.  p.,641.  ... 

AMMOSCHIST  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  coarfe,  harfti, 
heavy,  and  rough  ftones,  of  a  very  loofetextute,  and  appearing  fome- 
thing  porous  :  they  are  of  a  laminated  .ft  rudture,  and  fplit  only  hori¬ 
zontally,  or  info  flat  plates'.  They  make  a  violent  effervefcence 
Avith  aqua  fortis,  and  Will  not  eafily  Itrike  fire  with  Heel.  There  are 
fix  pieces  of  them.  ^  : 

AMMUNITION,  in  military  affairs,  a  general  name  for  all 
forts  of  warlikeftores  and  provifions,  more  efpeaally  powderand  ball. 

Ammunition ,  arms,  utenfils  of  war,  or  gun-powder,  imported  with¬ 
out  licence  from  his  majelly,  ar'e  to  be  rorteited,  with  treble  the  va- 
lue,  and  the  offender  to  incur  a  premunier,  and  be  difabled  from  hold¬ 
ing  any  office  under  the  king. 

Ammunition  bread,  /hoes,  &c'.‘  iucVi  as  are  ferved  out  to  the  fol- 
diers  of  an  army,  garrifon,  &c.  ' 

AMNA,  a  medical  term  for  water  found  in  limy  foils,  as  in  many 
parts  of  Erwland^  and  which. is  tinged  with  a  whitifh  colour.  . 

AMNESIA,  ?.  medical  term,  denoting  forgetfulnefs. 

AMNESTY,  in  civil  policy,  implies  a  kihd  of  general  pardon 
which  a  prince,  by  treaty,  or  edict,  grants  to  his  rebellious  fubjects  ; 
wherein  he  declares,  that  he  forgets  and  annulls  all  that  is  part,  and 
promifes  not  to  make  any  further  inquiry  into  the  fame.  But  this 
was  ufually  fubjebl  to  fome  exceptions  :  fuch  was  that  granted  at  the 
Reftoration  by  king  Charles  II. 

Amnesty,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  denotes  an  adt,  whereby  two 
parties  at  variance  mutually  promife  to  pardon  and  bury  in  oblivion 
all  that  is  paft. 

Amnesty,  in  a  military  fenfe,  fignifies  the  pardon  granted  by  a 
foVereign  to  delerters,  on  condition  of  their  rejoining  their  reoi- 
ments  within  a  certain  time.  0 

AMNIMODAR,  among  aftrologers,  implies  the  planet  that  rec¬ 
tifies  a  geniture,  or,  more  properly,  a  method  of  redtifylng  a  nativity, 
and  finding  the  prccife  degree  in  the  horolcope  at  the  time  of  an  in¬ 
fant  s  birth,  from  the  condition  of  the  planet  which  had  the  rule  in 
the  laft  preceding  conjunction  or  oppolition  of  the  luminaries. 

AMNIOS,  or  Amnion,  in  anatomy,  the  innermoft  membrane 
which  inverts  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 


1  he  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  cc/mco,  a  lamb  ;  q.  d.  pellis  ap 
nina,  lamb’s  fkln. 

It^is  a  fine,  thin,  tranfparent  membrane,  foft,  but  tough,  finoot 
on  it’s  infide,  but  rough  on  the  outer.  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that  it  rur 
over  the  internal  furface  of  the  placenta,  and  that  this  membran. 
which  feems  not  vafcular  in  the  human  fubjedt,  makes  the  extern; 
covering  of  the  naval,  to  which  it  is  molt  firmly  united;  and  tha 
viewed  in  a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  have  blood  vell'els,  but  they  ai 
lymphatics.  However,  the  exiftence  of  the  allantois  may  be  difpute 
in  the  human  lubjcdl,  the  amnion  is  found  in  all  animals,  both  viv; 
parous  and  oviparous. 
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lonro  obferves,  that  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  ferves  to  ke< 
the  foetus  and  it’s  membranes  foft  and  extcnfible,  hinders  them  fro 
cohering,  and  defends  the  foetus  from  preffure,  or  other  violence, 
is  however  qucllioned  whether  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  be  a  prop 
food  for  the  foetus-,  and  whether  it  paffes  into  the  ftomach.  M 
Monro  aliens  the  contrary, 

Malco.rr.b  Fleming,  M.  D.  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part 
No.  42.  an. -j  75  5,  has  publilhed  fome  obfervations,  proving  that  tl 
foetus  is  in  part  nourished  by  the  liquor  amnii. 

AMNI S  alkalifatus,  in  chemiftry,  water  impregnated  with  an  a 
kaline  quality,  by  palling  under  ground  through  a  limy  or  oth 
alkaline  lubltance. 

No.  9.  Vol.  I. 


AMNITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  ufed  byfome  for  the  ha>n- 

ck°r  fl5jlwn-fton!-'y  iuppofed  to  be  compofed  of  the  petrified  fpawn 
°  111  rCal,t-V’  a  mal*  of  finall  drop-llones. 

AMOEBAEUM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem,  or  compofi- 
t.on  wherein  two  perfons  fpeak  alternately  in  the  fame  number  of 
verfes,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  who  anfwers  either  goes  beyond  or 
Contradxfts  the  other  party.  The  letters  of  Pliny  ancf  Trajan  arc  of 
this  nature.  J 

AMOGABARl,  or  Almugaveira,  a  kind  of  ancient  Spanilh 
foldiery,  in  great  repute  for  their  bravery. V 

of  fli^fiflff  °SS1US’  lr  nfrral  h‘fb,r-V>,thc  name  ofa  Peculiar  kind 
ol  flat  fifh,  fomewhat  refembling  the  foal,  and  called  the  lantern  in 

fome  parts  of  England.  It  s  flelh  requires  very  little  dreffing,  and 
is  extremely  fine  tailed. 

iSS>a,name  §Iven  to  Jamaica  pepper  by  the  Dutch  traders. 

AMUMUM  verum,  true  amomum,  in  the  materia  medica,  acluftcr 
of  round  fruits,  or  feed  vefieJs,’  of  an  orient  plant.  Each  fruit  is  about 
the  iize  of  a  middling  grape ;  and  contains,  under  a  membranous  co¬ 
ver,  a  number  of  final),  rough,  angular  feeds,  of  a  blackilh  brown  co- 
r  nr  O1othe  °utflde’  and  whitifh.  within  :  the  feeds  are  lodged  in  three 
distinct  cells,  and  thofe  in  each  cell  joined  clofely  together;  fo  that 
the  fruit,  on  being  opened,  appears  to  contain  only  three  feeds. 

The  feed  is  the  only  part  that  is  confidered  as  medicinal,  but  it  is 
not  knwn  whether  the  true  amomum  of  tile  ancients  exifts,  or  nor. 
i  .  (t.  Gamelli  fuppoles,  with  great  probability,, that  the  tugus  (called 
by  fome  birao,  and  by  others  caropif)  is  the  genuine  amomum  of  Dio- 
fcondes. 

.  The  amomum  vulgare  is  a  perennial  plant,  grows  wild,  under  moift 
hedges,  and  by  the  iides  of  ditches  :  it  flowers  in  July,  and  it’s  feeds 
are  ripe  in  Auguft.  They  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  Warqi 
aromatic  tafte,  are  efteemedas  carminative  and  diuretic  •  they  are  not 
fo  hot  and  pungent  as,  by  the  bell  accounts,  the  true  amomum  feeds 
are,  nor  is  their  flavour  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  efteemed  a  powerful 
diuretic,  and  is  good  in  all  nephritic  cafes.  It  is  alfo  commended  as 
an  aperient  in  general,  and  preferred  in  obflruaions  of  the  liver 
and  Ipleen,  and  in  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes.  The  people  in  fome 
parts  of  England  bruife  the  feeds,  and  give  them  in  warm  ale,  in 
cholics  ;-  but  thofe  of  caraway  or  annile  are  better. 

Amomum,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Ginger. 

FJlnh  uiShtfbade-  See  the  article  Solanum. 

AM  ORLEANS,  the  name  of  a  fedt  or  oMer  of  gemaric  dodtors, 
or  commentators  on  the  Jerufalem  talmud.  They  fucceeded  the 
mifehme  doctors,  and  fubfifted  250  years ;  after  whom  followed  the 
feburesans. 


AMORE,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fifties, 
caught  about  the  American  Ihores,  and  diftinguilhed  into  three  fpe- 
clcff  Theamore  pixtima.  2.  Th c  amore  guacu.  3.  The  amore  tinga. 

1  he  nrit  fpecies  has  a  very  broad  head,  and  a  very  lar^e  mouth, 
but  has  no  teeth.  It’s  body  is  oblong,  and  it’s  back  and  fides  are  of 
a  auiky  iron  colour.  It’s  belly,  which  is  protuberant,  is  white.  It’s 
Ikin  is  foft,  and  it  has  feven  fins,  befides  the  tail,  which  is  rounded 
at  the  end.  Its  flelh  is  firm  and  well  tailed. 

The  amore  guacu  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  like  the  former ;  but  it 
grows  to  fix  inches  in  length,  is  covered  with  pretty  large  feales,  and 
is  of  a  rufty  iron  colour,  but  fomewhat  paler  on  the  belly  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  amore  tinga,  is  of  the  fame  Ihape  with  the  former,  but  much 
fmaller,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  whitilh  fcaics,  but  footted  with 
brown  fpots.  1 


fpeC‘eS  are  eaten’  but  the  firft  is  the  moll  efteemed.' 

AMORI IIA,  baflard  indigo.  This  flirub  grows  naturally  in 
Carolina,  where  the  inhabitants  formerly  made  a  coarfe  fort  of 
indigo  from  the  young  Ihoots,  which  occafioned  them  to  name  it 
baflard  indigo.  It  riles  with  many  irregular  Hems  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  With  very  long  winged  leaves,  in  ftia^x;  like 
thofe  ol  the  common  acafia. 

1  he  amorpha  has  a  place  in  all  the  gardens  and  nurferies  about 
London,  where  it  is  propagated  as  a  flowering  Ihrub,  for  the  orna¬ 
ment  ol  the  Ihrubbery.  The  feeds,  which  are  kidney  Ihaped,  do  not 
ripen  in  England.  They  propagate  it. by  laying  down  the  young 
branches,  which  in  one  year  will  makegood  roots,  and  may  then  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  either  in  the  nurfery  or  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

AMORTIZATION,  orAMORTlSEMENT,  a  term  in  law,fio-ni- 
fying  the  adt  of  alienation  or  transferring  lands  to  fome  corporation, 
guild,  or  fraternity,  and  their  fucceffors.  It  alfo  denotes  the  licence 
or  privilege  winch  the  king  or  l'uperior  lord  grants,  to  enable  fuch 
a  corporation,  lAc.  thus  to  receive  lands  in  mortmain.  See  the  article 
Extinguishment,  and  Mortmain. 

AMOS,  the  prophecy  of  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftaraent ; 
wherein  this  prophet  with  boldnefs  remonllrates  againft  the  crying 
fins  that  in  his  time  prevailed  among  the  Ifraelites;  and  reproves  the 
people  of  Judea  for  their  injuftice  and  feudality.  He,  alarms  them 
with  frequent  threatenings,  and  declares  that  their  fins  will  at  length 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  Jewilh  nation.  He  likewife  denounces  judg¬ 
ment  and  deftrudlion  againft  the  enemies  of  the  Jews;  and  concludes 
with  promifes  of  reftoring  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  of  eredlino- 
the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah,  under  the  Gofpel  difpenfation. 

AMOVING,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  adl  of  expellino-  another 
from  his  place,  office,  &c.  The  llatute,  W.  and  M.  cap.  9.  directs 
the  amoving  papiils  out  of  London  and  Wcftminfter,  and  ten  miles 
round  the  fame. 

AMOVING  a  guardian.  See  the  article  Custode. 

AMPELIS,  the  vine.  See  the  article  Vine. 

Ampelis,  in  the  fyftem  of  Linmeus,  the  nami;  of  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  pa/feres,  fparrows.  It  is  diftinguiined  by  a 
rim  or  margin  round  the  tongue;  the  beak  is  alfo  ft  rail,  and  of  a 
convex  form. 
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Ampellis  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  magpie  kind, 
by  fome  called  gar f ulus  Bohemicus.  See  the  article  Roller. 

AMPELITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  canal  coal.  It  is  a  black 
bituminous  fubftance,  more  friable  and  fat,  but  lefs  folid  than  the 
common' ‘pit-coal.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  in  the 
fame  places  with  pit-coal :  it  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  a  quarry  near 

Alenin,  in  France.  .  .  a 

‘Hufbandmeri,  &c.  ufc  ampelites  to  fmear 'their  vines  with  againlt 
vermin;  and  as  it  is  endued  with  a  drying  difcuflive  power,  people 
ufe  it  for  the  dyeing  of  half.  It  is  capable  of  a  fin?  pohfb,  and  on 
that  account  is  formed  into  a  vaft  number  of  toys,  fnurr-boxes,  c. 
It  is ^y  fome  called  vine-earth,  becaufe  it  kills  the  wortns  that  in- 
feft  vines.  It  makes  no  effervefcence  with  aquafortis,  it  is  re¬ 
puted  good  for  killing  worms  if  applied  to  the  belly. 

AMPELOGRAPHIA,  figmfies  the  defcnption  or  natural  hii- 

tory  of  the  Viwe;  which  fee.  , 

AM  PER,  a  term  ufed  particularly  in  Effex  for  a  tumor  or  phleg¬ 
mon  \  and  is  alfo  written  ampor  in  this  fenfe.  ^ 

AMPHERES,  otherwife  Ampherica,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
veffels  wherein  the  mariner  wrought  with  two  oars,  one  in  eacli 

hand,  like  our  [cullers.  .  .  .  . 

AMPHIARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  articulation, 

or  juncture  of  the  bones,  having  a  mamfeft  motion.  It  refembles 
the  Diarthrosis  in  being  moveable,  and  the  Synarthrosis  in 

it’s  connedfion.  See  thofe  articles.  . 

The  pieces  which  compofe  the  amphiarthrofis  have  not  a  parti¬ 
cular  cartilage  belonging  to  each  of  them,  as  in  the  diarthrofn ;  but 
are  both  united  to  a  common  cartilage,  which  being  more  or  left 
pliable,  allows  them  certain  degrees  of  flexibility,  though  they  can¬ 
not  Aide  upon  each  other.  By  this  fpecies  of  articulation  the  bodies 

of  the  vertebrae  are  connected  together. 

AMPHIBALUM,  an  epifcopal  garment.  See  Amphimaleum. 

AMPHIBIA,  a  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naeap  fyftem,  which  is  divided  into  three  orders,  viz.  reptiles ,  fer- 
pents,  and  the  fwimming  amphibia ;  which  comprehend  24  genera, 
and  28Q  fpecies.  This  is  the  third  clafs. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
animals  as  live  both  on  land,  and  in  the  water.  Of  this  fort are 
the  frog ,  c  aft  or,  otter ,  tortoife ,  fea-calf  crocodile ,  C5r.  Molt  of  the 
amphibious  kind,  the  cajlor  and  otter  excepted,  have  peculiar  provi- 
fions  in  their  ftrudurc,  to  fit  them  for  fo  various  a  way  of  living, 
particularly  in  the  heart,  lungs,  foramen  ovale ,  &c.  In  the  otter 
there^is  no  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  foramen ,  and  hence  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  neceffity  of  the  creature’s  rifing,  from  time  to  time,  above 

water,  to  take  in  air.  . 

In  the  ooinion  of  Dr.  Hunter,  there  are  no  amphibious  animals ; 
as  even  filh  cannot  live  long  without  air,  though  much  longer  than 

Divers  instances  have  been  produced  of  amphibious  men ;  the  moft 
remarkable  is  of  a  Sicilian,  named  the  Fijh-Colas ,  who,  Kircher  re- 
lates,  had,  by  a  long  habitude  from  his  youth,  fo  accuftomed  him- 
felf  to  live  in  water,  that  his  nature  feemed  to  be  quite  altered;  fo 
that  he  lived  rather  after  the  manner  of  a  filh,  than  a  man.  See 
Phil. Tranf.  No.  124;  alfo  voi.  lvi.  1766.  Brydone’s  Tour,  vol.  i. 
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Amphibious  Bipes  and  Plants.  See  thofe  articles. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  retina,  or  net-like 

coat  of  the  eye.  .... 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  implies  a  phrafe 

capable  of  two  different  interpretations. 

Amphibology  arifes  from  the  order  of  the  phrafe,  rather  than  from 
the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word.  Such  was  the  anfwer  which 
Pvrrhus  received  from  the  oracle:  Ato  te,  /Eacida ,  Romanos  vincere 
poffe,  where  the  words  te  and  Romanos  may  either  of  them  precede 
or  follow  the  words  poffe  vincere ;  which  denotes  the  phrafe  to-be 
amphibological  The  Englifh  language  generally  fpeaks  in  a  more 
clear  and  natural  manner,  and  is  not  capable  of  any  amphibologies  of 
this  kind. 

1  AMPHIBRACHYS;  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  is  the  name 
of  a  foot  confifting  of  three  fyllables,  one  long  and  the  other  two 
fhort,  the  former  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  forming  the 
two  extremities. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  about,  and  fipoixm? 
Ihort.  * 

AMPHICOMBE,  in, natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  figured  ftone, 
round-Ihaped,  but  rugged,  and  befet  with  eminences :  it’s  ufe  in 
divination  rendered  it  famous. 

AMPHICTYONS,  in  antiquity,  the  deputies  fent  from  thex 
different  ftates  of  Greece,  to  Thermopylae,  where  they  met  regularly 
twice  a-year,  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  built  in  a  large  plain  near  the 
river  Afophus.  They  decided  all  differences  that  happened  between 
any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  their  decifions  were  held  facred  and 
inviolable.  They  very  much  refembled  what  in  Germany  they  call 
the  diet  of  the  empire. 

They  had  their  name  from  Amp  hi  of  on  III.  king  of  Athens,  who 
firft  tftablifhed  an  affembly  of  AmphiRyons ,  in  order  to  unite  the 
Greeks  more  firmly  together,  and  render  them  a  terror  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  nations  in  their  neighbourhood. 

According  to  feme  ancient  writers,  the  AmphiRyons  were  twelve 
in  number,  at  their  firft  inftitution;  iEfchines  only  reckons  eleven; 
and  Paufanias  ten,  namely,  the  reprefentatives  fent  by  the  Ionians, 
Dolopians,  Theffalians,  T.nianians,  M/sgnefians,  Melians,  Phthians, 
Dorians,  Phocians,  and  Locrians.  / 

At  their  admiflion,  they  took  a  folemn  oath  never  to  diveft  any 
city  of  it’s  right  of  deputation ;  never  to  avert  it’s  running  waters ; 
and  if  any  attempt  of  this  kind  were  made  by  ochers,  to  make  mor¬ 
tal  war  againft  fuch :  more  particularly,  in  cafe  of  any  attempt  to 
rob  the  temple  of  any  of  it’s  ornaments,  that  they  would  employ 
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hands,  fee?t,  tongue,  their  whole  power  to  revenge  it ;  and  backed 
this  oath  with  terrible  imprecations  againft  the  offenders. 

The  AmphiRyons  met  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Philip  of  Macedon 
ufurped  the  right  of  prefiding  in  their  affembly';  which  the  Romans 
never  thought  fit  to  fupprefs. 

Acryfius  inftituted  a  council  of  AmphiRyons  on  the  model  of  the 
former ;  and  who  met  twice  a-year  in  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

AMPHIDROMIA,  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the  ancients  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

AMr’HIDRYON,  a  veft  or  curtain,  which  was  ufually  drawn, 
in  ancient  churches,  before  the  door  of  the  bema. 

AMPHIMACER,  a  foot  in  ancient  poetry,  confifting  of  three 
fyllables,  of  which  the  firft  and  laft  are  long,  and  that  in  the  middle 
fbort,  as  caflitds ,  ecquitds ,  & c. 

AMPHIMALLUM,  or  Amphiboium,'  a  kind  of  garment  an-  * 
ciently  worn  by  bifhops. 

AMPHIPNEUMA,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  difficulty  of. 
breathing.  ’  j-lj  y 

AMPH1POLES,  in  antiquity,  the  archons,  or  principal  magiftratea 
of  Syracufe.  They  were  eftablifhed  by  Timoleon,  in  the  109th 
Olympiad,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius.  T  hey 
governed  Syracufe  for  the  fpacp  of  3OO  years;  and  Diodorus  Siculus 

aflures  us,  that  they  fubfifted  in  his  time. 

AMPHlPPII  denotes  perfons  who,  in  ancient  times,  rode  on  two 
horfes,  by  jumping  from  one  to  the  other.  It  was  the  appellation 
given  to  a  fet  of  cavalry  in  the  Grecian  armies. 

AMPHIPRORiE,  fhips  with  prows  at  both  ends ;  they  were  (o 
conftru&ed  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  and  narrownefs 
of  channels,  and  that  no  time  might  be  loft  in  turning  them. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a  kind  of  tem¬ 
ple  which  had  four  columns  in  front,  and  the  fame  number  behind. 

AMPHISB-TNA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  ferpent,  found 
in  South  America,  and  fo  called  becaufe  it  moves  with  either  end 
forward.  •  .  .  ,  ;  , 

■  Amphisbjen  a  aquatica ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  along 
and  flender  inledt,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  the  thickneis 
of  a  large  hair:  it  goes  backward  or  forward  with  equal  eafe  and 
celerity.  Dr.  Lifter  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  Infedt.— Diffedting  one  of  the  common  black  beetles  dug  up 
in  a  garden,  he  found  in  it’s  belly  two  of  thefe  hair  worms,  or  am- 
philbamae ;  and  renewing  the  experiment  on  other  beetles  of  the 
lame  fpecies,  he  found  that  they  ufually  contained  one  or  more  of 
thefe  worms,  which  always  crawl  out  of  the  body  of  the  beetle,  as 
foon  as  it  is  opened.  They  will  live  a  confiderable  time  when  put 
into  water,  and  fwim  nimbly  about;  but  often  put  up  their  heads 
above  water,  as  if  endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape,  and  fometimes 
fattening  themlelves  by  the  mouth  to  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and 
drawing  their  whole  bodies  after  them.  They  are  found  not  only 
in  the  waters,  but  buried  in  earth,  and  fometimes  in  the  leaves  of 
trees  in  hedges  and  gardens. 

AMPHISCII,  or  afeii,  in  geography,  the  people"  who  inhabit 
the  torrid  zone ;  becaulc  their  lljadows  point  one  part  of  the  year 
towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  fouth. 

AMPHISMILA,  in  anatomy,  a  diffe&ing  knife,  with  an  edge 
on  each  fide. 

AMPHITANE,  a  ftone  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  faid  to 
have  the  power  of  attra£ling  gold,  as  the  magnet  does  iron.  This 
fabulous  property  is,  however,  much  doubted. 

AMPHITAPAA,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  carpets,  or  clothing, with 
a  foft  nap  on  each  fide. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in  antiquity,  a  fpacious  edifice,  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  or  oval  form,  with  a  number  of  rifing  feats,  on  which  the 
people  fat .  to  behold  the  combats  of  gladiators,  wild  beafts,  and 
other  fports. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  a/opi,  about,  and  (karpovy 
a  theatre. 

Amphitheatres  were  originally  built  of  wood,  and  StatiliusT auras, 
in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was  the  firft  who  eredted  one  of  ftone. 
The  loweft  part  was  called  arena ,  from  it’s  being  generally  ftrewed 
with  fand,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  combatants  ;  and  round  the 
arena  were  vaults,  in  which  the  wild  beafts,  appointed  for  the  fhews, 
were  contained. 

Above  thefe  cells  was  erefled  a  large  circular  periftyle,  for  ac¬ 
commodating  the  emperors,  fenators,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion.  Over  the  periftyle  were  the  rows  of  benches,  which  were 
entered  by  avenues  terminated  by  gates  called  vomitoria. 

There  are  amphitheatres  now  Handing  at  Rome,  at  Pola,  Nifmes, 
&c.  The  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  (plate  110,  fig.  4)  called  the 
Colifeum,  and  that  at  Verona  in  Italy,  are  the  moft  celebrated  now 
remaining  of  all  antiquity.  That  of  Verona  is  the  beft  preferved ; 
allowing  a  foot  and  a  half  to  each  perfon,  it  would  hold  23,000  fpec- 
tators.  The  amphitheatre  of  T  itus  is  computed  to  have  been  capable 
of  containing  85,000  perfons.  vVe  read  alfo  of  an  amphitheatre  at 
Syracufe,  the  theatre  of  which  is  fo  entire,  that  the  gradini  for  feats 
ftill  remain ;  but  Mr.  Brydone  fays,  it  is  a  fmall  theatre,  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  at  Taurominium. 

The  ancient  theatre  was  nearly  of  a  femicircular  form ;  and  the 
amphitheatre  made  a  double  theatre,  or  two  theatres  joined  together. 

Amphitheatre,  in  gardening,  a  temple  of  view,  erected  on  a 
rifing  ground,  of  a  femicircular  figure. 

They  are  formed  of  eyer-greens,  obferving  always  to  plant  the 
lower  trees  in  the  front,  and  the  taller  behind. 

Amphitheatres  are  alfo  fometimes  formed  of  Hopes  on  the  fides  of 
hills,  covered  only  with  turf,  and  are  a  great  ornament  to  large  gar¬ 
dens,  when  well  kept. 

AMPHITHURA,  a  name  given  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to 
the  veil  or  curtain,  which  divided  the  chancel  from  the  reft  or  the 


church. 
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AM  PHI  TRITE,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  wife  of  Neptune, 
daughter  of  Nereus,  and  goddefs  of  the  fea  ;  lometimes  taken  figu¬ 
ratively  for  the  fea. 

Amphitkite,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fmall  naked  fea- 
infeft,  of  an  oblong  figure,  with  only  one  tentaculum ,  refembling  a 
piece  of  thread.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  animal,  fome  of 
which  are  marginated,  and  varioufly  furrowed,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
quill  in  fome  degree. 

AA4PHODONTA,  among  ancient  naturalifts,  an  appellation 
given  to  all  fuch  animals  as  have  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

^  AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure  in  ufe  amono-  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Roman  amphora  contained  48  fextaries,  and  was  equal  to 
about  feven  gallons  one  pint,  Englilh  wine  meafure  ;  and  the  Gre¬ 
cian  or  Attic  amphora  contained  one  third  more. 

Amphora  was  alfo  a  dry  meafure  in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  and 
contained  three  bulhels. 

Am phor  a,  among  the  Venetians,  the  largeft  meafure  ufed  for 
liquids.  It  contains  lour  bigorzas ,  the  bigorza  being  four  quarts, 
the  quart  tour  fachies ,  and  each  fad  hie  four  lcras~,  but  by  whole- 
lale,  the  amphora  is  14  quarts,  and  the  bogorza  three  quarts  and  a 
half.  ° 

Amphora,  in  aftrononyy,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  one  of  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac',  more  ufually  called  Aquarius. 

AMPPIORARtUM  vinum,  in  antiquity,  that  which  is  drawn 
and  poured  into  amphora ?,  or  pitchers,  by  way  of  diftinction  from 
vinum  doll  are,  that  put  into  calks. 

AMPHOTEROPLON,  a  kind  of  naval  infurance,  where  the 
infurers  run  the  rilque  both  of  the  veffels  going  out  and  return. 

AMPHOT IDES,  a  defence  or  armour  for  the  ears,  worn  by  the 
ancient  combatants,  to  prevent  givirtg  their  adverfaries  a  handle  by 
that  part;  it  was  joined  by  a  piece  coming  over  the  forehead,  and 
tied  with  firings  under  the  chin. - The  ampbotides  are  deferibed  by 
fome,  as  a  fort  of  helmet  for  Coveriiig  the  nofes  and  ears. 

AMPLEXATIO,  in  alchemy,  denotes  a  kind  of  union  betwixt 
the  philofophical  mercury  of  alchemifts,  which  they  call  the  white 
female,  or  regimes  of  antimony,' and  the  red  hufband,  by  which  thev 
mean  gild.  3 

AMPLIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the  a£l 
of  enlarging  the  compafs,  or  extent  of  a  thing.  The  title 
empliator  avium •  was  given  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
on  account  of  his  enlarging 'the  jus  civitatis ,  or  right  of  citi- 
zenfhip,  to  many  Hates  and  people  before  excluded  from  that 
privilege.  •  - 

Ampliation,  ih  the  Roman  law,  fignifies  the  act  of  poftponing 
a  judicial  fentence,  either  from  the  caufe  not  being  clear,  or  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  him  againft  whom  it  is  to  pafs.  Ampliation  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  in  favour  of  the  accufed ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ufed  on  other 
occafionS;  as  when  certain  witnefles  were  wanting,  or  the  crime 
or  fa£l  had  not  been  lufficiently  proved  for  a  final  decifion,  or  the 
kind  or  meafure  of  punilhmerit  was  not  agreed  on,  &c.  The  perfon 
whofe  fentence  was  deferred,  they  termed  ampliatus. 

AMPLIATU  S,  among  fchoolmen,  implies  the  acceptation  of  a 
term  foi  a  different  time  from  that  fignified  by  the  verb  in  the  pro- 
pofition  ;  e.  g.  juftu s  peccavit ,  he  was  jujl  before  he  finned. 

AMPLIf  10  ATION,  in  rhetoric,  is  that  part  of  a  difeourfeor 
fpeech,  vvheiein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a  commendation  heightened, 
01  a  narration  enlarged,  by  an  additional  number  ot  circumltances  ; 
fo  as  to  excite  fuitable  emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  paffage  in  Virgil,  where,  inllead  of  faying  merely 
that  1  urnus  died,  he  amplifies  the  circumltances  of  his  death  in  this 
manner : 

— - A/l  illi  folvuntur  frigore  membra , 

litaque  cum  genutu  fugit  indignata  fub  umbras . 

Amplification  is  confidered,  by  the  mailers  of  eloquence,  as  the 
foul  of  diicourfe.  I  here  are  fix  methods  of  amplification  by  words, 
viz.  1.  By  ufing  metaphors.  2.  By  hyperboles.  3.  By  fynonima. 
4.  By  fplendid  and  magnificent  expreffions,  as  that  of  Horace ; 
Scandit  ceratas  vitiofa  naves  cur  a,  nee  turmas  equkum  relinquit , 
ocyot  ce?  vis,  c tf  agente  mmbos  ocyor  euro.  5.  By  periphrafes,  or  cir¬ 
cumlocutions.  6.  By  repetition.  To  which,  gradation  may  be 
added.  See  the  article  Exaggeration. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  allronomy,  anarch  of  the  horizon  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  ealt  or  well  point,  and  the  center  of  the  fun,  or 
a  planet  at  it’s  rifing  and  fetting,  and  fo  is  either  north  or  fouth,  or 
ortive  and  occafive. 

I  he  lun  s  amplitude ,  either  riling  or  fetting,  is  found  by  the 
globes,  by  bringing  the  fun’s  place  to  the  horizon,  either  on  the 
eail  or  welt  fide,  and  the  degrees  from  the  eall  point,  either  north 
or  fouth,  are  the  amplitude  required.  To  find  the  amplitude  trigo¬ 
nometrically,  fay,  as  the  cofine  of  the  latitude  +  radius  ♦  +  line  of 
the  prefent  declination  * ;  fine  of  the  amplitude.  This  problem  is 
ufeiul  in  navigation,  to  find  the  Variation  of  the  compafs. 

Amplitude,  magnetical,  the  different  rifing  or  fetting  of  the 
fun  from  the  eall  or  weft  points  of  the  compafs.  It  is  found  by 
obfemng  the  lun,  at  it’s  rifing  and  fetting,  by  an  amplitude  com¬ 
pafs. 

Amplitude  of  the  range  of  a  projectile,  the  horizontal  line,  fub- 
tending  the  path  in  which  the  projedlile  moved.  See  the  article 
Projectile. 

Amplitude  compafs ,  in  navigation,  the  fame  with  azimuth  com¬ 
pafs.  See  the  article  Azimuth  compafs. 

AMPO  I  IS,  the  recefs  or  ebb  of  the  tide.  Hippocrates  ufes 
this  word  to  denote  the  recefs  of  the  humours  from  the  circum¬ 
ference  to  the  center  of  the  bodv. 
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AMPTRUARE;  or  Amburvare,  in  antiquity,  was  a  kind  of 
dancing  pei  formed  by  the  chief  of  the  falii  :  and  anfwered  with  a 
correspondent  motion  by  others  in  the  chorus :  their  anfwcr  was 
called  redamtruare. 

AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a  round  big  bellied  veffel,  which  the 
ancients  ufed  in  their  baths,  and  which  contained  oil  for  anointing 

riIr  ,  eS;  ^  a^°  a  cup  made  of  glafs,  and  fometimes 

of  leather,  for  drinking  out  of  at  table. 

Ampulla,  a  name  given  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to  one  of  the 
lacrea  vends  ufed  at  the  altar.  The  ampulla  were  likewife  an- 
ciently  ufed  for  holding  the  oil  in  chrifmation,  confecration,  corona¬ 
tion,  and  on  other  folemn  occafions. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  we  meet  with 
ampuls,  or  vials  of  cryftal,  varioufly  enriched  with  filver  feet  and 
covers;  one  containing  a  tooth  of  St.  Chriftopher;  another,  a 
tooth  of  St.  Cicely;  another,  a  bone  of  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift. 

Ampulla,  St.  knights  of  an  order  inftituted  by  Clovis  I.  king 
of  France  :  at  the  coronation  they  bear  up  the  canopy,  under  which 
the  ampulla  is  carried  in  proceffion. 

Ampulla,  in  the  Linnaean  arrangement  of  worms,  is  a  fpecies 
of  bulla. 

AMPULLACEiE  concha ,  a  name  by  which  fome  writers  in 
natural  hiftory  have  called  a  genus  of  fhells,  by  others  denominated 
conches  glpbofs,  and  tonnes  by  the  French  naturalifts.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Dolium. 

AMPUTATION;  in  furgery,  the  cuttihgoff  a  limb,  or  other 
part  of  the  body,  with  an  inftrument. 

Though  the  amputation  of  limbs  is  as  much  as  poffible  to  be 
avoided,  yet  in  many  cafes  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fave  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life.  Such  as,  1.  When  the  mufcles  of  the  part,  dr  limb, 
are  fphacelated.  2.  When  the  mufcles  and  bones  are  violently  con- 
tufed  or  lhattered.  3.  When  there  is  an  incurable  caries,  or  fpina 
ventofa.  4.  When  a  large  artery  is  either  totally  divided,  or  fo 
wounded,  that  the  haemorrhage  is  not  to  be  Hopped  without  the 
danger  of  mortification. 

When  it  is  required  on  account  of  either  of  thefe  caufes  to  am~ 
put  ate  a  limb,  the  arm  for  example,  two  things  mull  beobferved: 

1.  The  place  where  the  amputation  is  to  be  made,  which  Ihouldbe 
one  or  two  fingers  breadth  above  the  injured  part,  and  never  in  it. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  feveral  neceffary  inftruments.  The 
whole  apparatus  being  provided,  the  patient,  afliftants,  and  lurgeon, 
being  difpofed  in  proper  poftures,  and  the  tournequit  applied  to  the 
arm,  the  operation  is  begun  by  an  annular  incifion  made  through 
the  fkin  with  a  fcalpel,  upon  which  the  fkin  is  drawn  upwards  as 
much  as  poffible.  Then  the  flelh  is  divided  down  to  the  bones 
with  the  crooked  fcalpel,  the  ligaments  between  the  ulna  and  ra¬ 
dius  are  cut,  and  the  periofteum  is  feparated  from  the  bones.  The 
laft  Hep  is  to  fix  the  faw  fo,  as  that  it  may  work  upon  the  bones  of 
the  cubitus  at  the  fame  time.  It  mull  alfo  be  moved  gently  at  the 
beginning,  bnt  when  well  entered,  the  motion  may  be  farter* 
And  thus  in  one  or  two  minutes,  the  amputation  may  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  bufinefs,  however,  of  the  furgeon  is  not  at  an  end  here. 
He  is  to  make  a  ftri£t  compreffure  and  deligation  upon  the  larger 
arteries,  to  fupprefs  the  haemorrhage.  This  is  done,  by  fecuring 
the  larger  arteries  by  ligature,  with  needle  and  thread,  and  the 
fmaller  by  fquare  compreffes  of  linen,  and  fometimes,  as  among 
the  ancients,  by  the  adlual  cautery.  The  flelh  and  ends  of  the  bones, 
likewife,  are  to  be  inverted  with  doffils  ot  dry  lint,  over  which  a 
piece  of  the  fungus  called  crepitus  lupi,  with  a  bolfter  of  tow,  are  to 
be  fixed  and  retained  on  the  Hump  by  a  wet  bladder  or  plafter ;  fo 
that  the  fkin  may  be  drawn  down  to  cover  the  wound,  and  procure 
a  fpeedycicatrifation. 

Amput  ation  of  the  leg.  If  the  leg  is  to  be  amputated,  though 
the  injury  is  ever  fo  near  the  ancle,  as  a  long  Hump  is  thought  more 
inconvenient  than  a  Ihort  one,  it  is  preferred  to  amputate  it  at 
about  four  or  five  fingers  breadth  below  the  tuberofity  of  the  tibia  ; 
if  it  is  cut  higher,  the  apponeurotic  expanfion  of  the  flexor  mufcle 
will  be  hurt;  befides,  the  Hump  will  be  too  Ihort  for  an  eafy  fup- 
port  on  the  wooden  leg  ;  and  an  artery  which  runs  into  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  tibia  to  be  diftributed  to  the  marrow,  would  be  unne- 
ceffarily  wounded. 

As  the  gaftroenemei  mufcles  draw  back  the  fkin  more  ftrongly 
than  it  is  drawn  elfewhere,  it  is  proper,  in  order  to  keep  the  fkin 
equal  after  the  operation,  to  cut  fo,  that  the  wound  on  the  calf  of 
the  leg  is  farther  from  the  middle  of  the  ham,  than  the  wound  in  the 
fore-part  is  from  the  middle  of  the  patella. 

In  amputating  the  upper  limb  and  the  breaft,  a  chair  is  the  pro- 
pereft  to  place  the  patient  in ;  but  for  the  lower  limbs,  a  table 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high  is  to  be  preferred. 

Amputation  of  the  hand.  Heifter  thinks  it  bell  to  amputate  * 
the  hand  with  a  knife  only,  at  the  joint  of  the  wrift ;  but  the  ufual 
method  is,  to  cut  through  the  bones  above  the  wrift. 

Mr.  Kirkland  recommends  the  ufe  of  fponge  as  a  part  of  the 
dreffing,  as  foon  after  the  amputation  as  the  digeftion  is  begun  in 
the  Hump,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  and  fometimes  fatal  confe¬ 
rences  of  an  abforption  of  the  matter  from  the  wound,  after  the 
inflammation  is  gone  off,  particularly  when  the  digeftion  does  not 
proceed  kindly.  Confult  the  Syftem  of  Surgery. 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£t  of  proteftants  in 
the  1 6th  century,  who  took  their  name  from  Amfdorf,  their  leader. 
They  maintained,  that  good  works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but 
were  obftacles  to  falvation. 

AMSEGETES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  whofe  lands  bor¬ 
dered  upon  a  public  road. 

AMTRUSTIO,  an  ancient  term  for  afworn  or  liege  tenant,  or 

vaffal 
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vaffal  of  the  ancient  F rench  or  German  kings.  •  It  is  aifo  written 
a'nlrujVio.  .  •  ; 

AMULET,  a  kind  of  external  medicament  to  be  worn  about 
the  neck,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  to  prevent  or  .remove  dif- 

eafcs,  &c.  ' 

The  wbrd  is  probably  derived  frorh  a  inula ,  a  fmall  veffel  with 
luftral  water  in  it,  anciently  carried  in  the  pocket  by  the  Romans, 
for  the  fake  of  expiation  or  purification.  „  •  • 

Amulets ,  conflicted  as  charms,  were  made  of  ftone,  metal, 
fimples,  Animals,  and,  in.fhqrt,  oT  every  thing  that  imagination 
could  fuggelt.  The  ancients  were  extremely  fond  of  them.  Amu* 
let !  fometimes  confifted  in'  ftrange  unmeaning  words,  chara&ers,  and 
fentences.  The  Tprks  are  greatly  devoted  to  them.  Their  amulets , 
called  chahnailij  litflp  bits  of  paper,  of  tvvo  or  three  fingers 
bfeffdth,  'rilied'  up  In 1  pieces  of  /ilk,  containing  fhort  prayers  or 
fbntcficeS  out' of  file  alporani  with  circles  and  other  figures,  in  which 
th:ey  ‘inft'ribfe  the  mime  6f'Je?usj  the  figure  of  the  crols,  &c.  Fl/ey- 
hang,  tliem  about  their  necks,  or  place  them  under  their  arm-pits, 
or  in  thei'r  bofoms  neiir  'their  hearts,  and  efipeciallv  when  they  go  to 
War1,  'is 'a  prefervative  againft  the  dangers  of  it.  "I  he  pope  Is  f.up- 
pofed  to  have  the  virtue  of  making  amulets  wni.ch  he  exercifes  in  the 
confecrating  Agnus  Dei's,  kc.  and  an  amulet  nearer  home,  is  the 
roval  touch  to  cure  the  king’s  evil. 

\'A  fenfiblc  writer  obferVes,  that  three  things  occur  to  mod  men 
tPPWA^PBriihkts.: . the  firft  is,  the  palate  is  not  offended;  the  fecoiid 
is,3 the'  priCC  is  fmall;  the  third  is,  fuperftition  is  indulged. 

Though  amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  reput^  they  were 
anciently’ in,  yet  the  great  Mrr  Boyle  alledgcs  them  as  an.inftance  of 
the  ingrefs  of  external  effluvia  into  the  habit ;  in  order  to  fnew  the 
great  porofity  of  the  human  body. 

'Amulet  is  relfrained  more  particularly  to  fuch  medicines  as 
do  not  operate'by  any  phyfical  virtue,  or  to  thofe  wherein  there  is. 
no  proportion  between  the  Criufe  and  effect.  Thofe  medicines  do 
not  belbhg  tffthe  clafs  of  amulets,  which  operate  by  effluvia,  odours,, 
and  the- like.' 

Amulet,  in  a  mbre 'extenfive  fenfe,  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to 
fucli  medicines,  whether  infernal  or  external,  as  have  any  occult  vir¬ 
tue.-  6r.  mariner  of  opefafydn.  * 

Amulet,  in  cookery,  a  kind  of  pancake.  ;  SccOmelet.  'r 
PAMULETICS,  among  phyficians,  a  name  given  to  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  are  fuppofed  to  act  as  amulets ,  or  charms.  Of  this  kind  are 
"  tfi0  pcrficarla ,  lapis  hematites',  dried  tpads,  &c.  ufed  to  {top  bleeding, 
and  thofe  againlt  warts, faheomets,  &c.  Sir  Kenelm'  Digby’s  fym- 
pafhctic  powder  is  one1  of  the  principal ainuletics  in  cafes  of  haemorr¬ 
hages.  1  ,  :  5  °*  °  ‘  “  : 

•AlMUND,  a  term  ufed  in  ariclent  .writings'to  denote  a  porfon  free 
or  dilcharged  from  wardfliip  or  tuition. 

AMURACORY,  in  middle  age  writers,  fignifies  a  kind  of 
Turkifh  foldiery amdng  the  janifliiries. 

AMURCA,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  an  antiquated  medicine; 
prepared  by  boiling  the  excrement,  of  drugs  of  oil  of  olives,  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey, 'and  ufed  as  an  affringent  and  drier;  it  is 
fometimes  preferibed  in  ulcers,  and  againft  difeafes  of  the  teeth, 
eyes,  &c. 

AMY,  in  law,  the  perfon  intrufted  to  aCt  for  an  infant  or  orphan, 
arid  who  is  'rieareft '  of  kin ;  properly  called  prochein  amy. 

.Amy,  alien,  a  foreigner  here,  fubjeCt  to  a  prince  in  friendfhip 
with  us. 

AMYGDALA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
echinus  tnarinus. 

Amygdalae,  in  furgery,  fuperfluous  fl'efh  which  grows  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 

•  Amyg  oalJe,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Almonds. 
AMYGDALE.  Refer  to  the  article  Almond. 
AMYGDALATE,  an  artificial  milk,  or  emuljion,  made  of 
b!an~hed  almonds,  and  other  ingredients. 

AMYGDALOIDES  lapis ,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  which 
fome  authors  give  to  a  ftone  refembling  in  figure  the  kernel  of  an 
almond. 

AMYGDALUS,  in  botany,  the  Almond-/w  ;  which  fee. 
AMYLON,  a  name  given  by  ancient  writers  to  a  kind  of  ali¬ 
ment,  fimilar  to  our  furmity,  as  fome  think. 

AMYLUM.  See  the  article  Starch. 

AMYNTA,  the  name  of  an  ancient  beautiful  paftoral  comedy, 
compofed  by  Tafib,  of  which  the  Paj/or  Fido  and  Filli  di  Sciro  are 
copies. 

AMYNTICA  emplajlra,  defenfative  or  ftrengthening  plafters. 
AMYNTOR,  from  meuvruo, I  defend,  or  avenge;  a  perfon  who 
defends  or  vindicates  a  caufe. — Mr.  Toland’s  defence  of  Milton’s 
life  againft  Mr.  Blackall  and  others,  is  entitled  Amyntor. 

AMYRALDISM,  the  name  given  by  fome  writers  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  univerfal  grace,  as  held  and  afl'erted,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  by  Amyraldus,  or  Mofes  Amiraut,  and  his  followers, 
among  the  reformed  in  France.  Amyraldifm  is  faid  to  be  a  kind  of  mid¬ 
dle  fyftem,  contrived  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Luther’s 
adherents. 

AMYRBERIS,  in  botany,  the  barberry  tree  of  fome  authors. 
AMYRIS,  a  genus  of  the  oftandria  iwmoginia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a  four-toothed  calyx,  four  oblong  petals,  a  four-cornered 
ftigma,  and  a  pulpy  berry. 

AMZEL,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  blacks 
,  bird  kind,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  blackbird.  It 
is  common  about  the  Peak  in  Derbyftiire,  where  it  is  called  the 
rock-owzell. 

ANA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  quantity  equal  to  that  of  the 
preceding  ingredient.  It  is  abreviated  thus,  d  Ti,  or  d. 

Axria,  a  Latin  termination,  adopted  into  lome  titles  of  books  in 
other  languages.  Anas ,  or  books  in  ana ,  is  applied  to  collections 


of  memorable  fayings  of  perfons  celebrated  for  wit  and  learning. — 
Woifiiis,  in  his  preface  to  the  Cafauboniana,  has  given  the  hiftory 
of  books  in  ana  ;  and  obferves,  that  Xenophon’s  books  of  the  deeds 
and  fayings  of  Socrates,  iAc*.  are  Sacratiana. — Scaiigerana  was  the 
firft  that  appeared  with,  a  title  in  ana-,  which  has  been  lince, followed 
by  divers  othprs. 

Ana,  among  occult  philofophers;  is  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the 
human  mind,  from  whence  foriie  have  derived  anafapta,  a  daemon 
invoked  by  fick  perfons. 

ANABAPTISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical.  hiftory;  a  feet  of  proteftants 
that  fprqng  up  in  Germany  about  the  year  i5ii,  immediately  after 
the  reformation  of  Luther.  They  at  firft  preached  up  an  entire  free¬ 
dom  from  all  fubjeCtion  to  the  civil  power;  and  moreover  affefled 
i  to  fpeak  with  a  kind  of  contempt  concerning  external  worfhip,  the: 
facraments,  the  miniftry,  and  even  the  word  of  God,  with  a  view  to. 
enhance  the  megit  of  the  extafies,  vifions,  and  infpiration,  to  which 
they  pretended,  and  on  which  they  valued  themfelves ;  they  alfo- 
dealt  miph  ip  predictions,  efpecially-  concerning  the  nearnefs  of  the 
laft  judgment;  but;  their  principal  tenet,  and  that  from  whence  they 
take  their  name,  confifts  in  re-baptizing  all  converts  to  their  feci, 
and  qondeimpjng  infant-baptri'm.  j.  . ;  ,  ri  .  .  •  T 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  met,  again,  and  PavliHa,  to- 
baptize...,  :  .  :  ;  *  ■■  ■  1  '  r  j  '  J 

The  fanaticifm  of  this  feCt  rofe  to  an  amazing  height,  and  many, 
places  fuffered  feverely,  particularly  the  town  of  Munfter,  which  they 
ieized  ;  and  one  John  Blockholdt  of  Leyden,  the  king  of  this  New 
Jerufalem,  defended  himfelf  in  it  as  long  as  poffible ;  but  the  place 
was  at  length  taken,  and  that  ringleader  of  the  anabaptijis  put  to 
a  moft  painful  and  ignominious  death  in  the  year  1536.,  The  ana¬ 
baptijis  of  F riefland  and  Holland  condemned  the  feditious  behaviour 
of  their  brother  af  Munfter; -though  they  therrifelves  raifed  feveral. 
commotions  under  the  ponduCt  of  one  Mennon,  They  were,  how-; 
ever,  fome  time  after  pretty  well  cured  of  their  principal  errors;  fo 
that  they  no  longer  pretended  to  infpiration ;  no  longer  oppofed  ma-. 
giftrates;  nor  preached  up  a  freedom  from  ^11  fubjedlions,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  goods,  and  the  like.  ! 

They  fupported  their  principal  tenet  from  the  following  words  of 
our  faviour,  u  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptifed,  Ihall  be  faved.’L 
Now  as  adults  alone  are  capable  of  believing,  they  argued,  that  adults 
only  were  fit  to  be  baptized.  Calvin,  and  other  writers  againft  them,  > 
had  recourfe  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  which  is  clearly  ■ 
on  the  fide  of  infant  baptifm.  But  fome  drew  an  argument  againft 
them  from  the  Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  children,  are  capable  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  at  the  fame  time  affures  us,  that  except 
a  man  be  baptized  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God :  fince 
therefore,  fay  they,  children  are  capable  of  entering  into  the  king-- 
dom  of  God,  they  are  alfo  qualified  for  being  baptised.  r 

Itwill  be  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  anabaptijis  of  England  are  not- 
included  in  the  above  defeription;  for,  except  their  rejecting  infant, 
baptifm,  they  diffej-  very  little  from  the  other  proteftant  diffenters, 
as  may  be  feen  in  a  Confeflion  of  Faith,  publifhed  in  the  year  1 689, 
by  the  reprefentatives  of  their  congregation.  The  fequel  of  their, 
hiftory  may  be  feen  under  the  refpective  articles  of  Antx-p^do- 
baptists,' Baptists,  Mennonites,  Waterlandians,  csY. 

ANABASII,  in  antiquity,  were  couriers  who  were  fent  on  horfe- , 
back,  or  in  chariots,  with  difpatches  of  importance: 

-  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  mafaim,  to  mount. 

ANABASIS,  in  medicine,  the  fecond  ftage  of  a  difeafe,  of  which , 
the  acme  is  the  height. 

ANABASIUS,  the  ufnea ,  or  long  hairy  tree-mofs,  called  alfo 
ephedra  by  Pliny,  who  deferibes  it  as  hanging  down  from  the 
branches  of  large  trees,  in  form  of  tufts  of  hair. 

ANABATA,  or  Anabaladium,  the  name  of  a  cope,  or  facer-  - 
dotal  veil,  anciently  worn  to  cover  the  back  and  fhoulders  of  the 
prieft. 

ANABATHRA,  fignifies  a  kind  of  fteps,  or  ladder,  whereby 
perfons  may  afeend  to  fome  eminence.  Thus,  in  ancient  writers, 
we  meet  with  the  anabathra  of  theatres,  pulpits,  £3V. 

Anabathra  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  ftone  blocks  raifed  by  the 
highway  fides,  to  afflft  travellers  in  mounting  or  alighting,  before, 
the  ufe  of  ftirrups  was  invented.  C.  Gracchus,  brother  of  Tiberius, 
was  the  author  of  this  contrivance. 

AN  AB,IB  AZON,  in  aftronomy,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  dragon’s 
tail,  or  fouthern  node  of  the  moon. 

AN  A B LATUM,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  fome  authors  to 
the  fquammaria,  or  tooth-wort,  called  by  others  dentaria. 

ANABLEPS,  the  name  of  a  new  genus  of  fifh,  of  the  malacopt'- 
rigious  kind;  the  branchlojlege  membrane  contains  fix  bones,  and  • 
there  is  only  one  fmall  fin  at  the  extremity  of  the  back.  This  fifh  is 
mentioned  in  the  Artedian  fyftem  of  ichthyology ;  and  there  is  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  it  to  be  feen  in  the  great  collection  of  Albertus  Seba  in  Hol¬ 
land.  In  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  the  anableps  is  a  fpecies  of  the  cobitis. 

ANABOLCEUM,  orANAEOLE,  in  antiquity,  fignifies  any  kind 
of  upper  garment  worn  over  the  tunic,  or  coat. 

ANABOLEUS,  an  epithet  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fervant 
whofe  office  was  toaffift  perfons  in  mounting  on  horfeback,  before 
ftirrups  or  the  anabathra  were  invented. 

Anaboleus  alfo  denotes  a  linall  piece  of  iron,  whereon  the  foot 
was  fet,  in  otder  to  mount  a  horfe:  it  appears  to  have  been  a  porta¬ 
ble  engine  brought  by  a  fervant,  and  placed  by  the  horfe’s  fide,  for 
the  above  purpoie.  t 

ANABROCHISMUS,  among  ancient  phyficians,  implies  the 
removing  or  taking  away  hairs  from  the  eye-lids,  when  they  offend 
the  eye.  ' 

ANABROSIS,  or  Diabrosis,  in  medicine,  a  corrofion  of  the 
folid  parts,  by  (harp  humours  :  it  occafions  a  difeharge  of  blood, .and 
often  happeris  in  the  lungs.  . 

ANACA, 
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ANACA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  parroquet 
in  Brafih  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark,  and  has  a  beautiful  plumage; 

ANACALYPTERIA,  in  antiquity,  feftivals  obferved  among 
the  Greeks,  on  the  day  the  bride  was  permitted  to  lay  afide  her  veil, 
and  appear  in  public  j  alfo  the  prefen ts  made  to  the  bride  on  that  day, 
by  the  relations  and  friends  of  her  hufband. 

1 ANACAMFSERGS,  in  botany*  ground-pine,  one  of  the  fpecies 

of  houfeleek.  ,  „  „ .  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  r 

ANACAMPTERIA,  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Imall 
edifices  adjacent  to  the  churches,  defignedfor  the  entertainment  of 
poor  travellers  and  Grangers. 

AN  ACAMPTIC,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  ancients  to  that  part 
of  optics,  relating  to  reflection,  now  called  catoptrics  ;  which 
fee.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  reference  to  echoes,  which  are  faid 
to  be  founds  produced  anacamptically ,  or  by  reflection; 

ANACANDAIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  called  alfo  bubalinus,  from  it’s  being  very  mif- 
chievous  among  the  cattle. 

ANACARDIUM.in  botany,  the  caftiew-nut,  a  genus  of  the  de- 
cendria  monogynia  clafs,  of  which  there  is  but  one  (pccies,  viz.  the 
occidental,  a  native  of  the  Indies.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five 
parts;  the  flower  confifts  of  one  quinquefide  petal ;  the  fruit  is  a 
kidney-ihaped  nut,  inclofed  in  a  fleftiy  receptacle.  The  kernel  is  of 
the  lame  nature  with  an  almond  :  the  acrid  juice  contained  between 
the  kernels  is  recommended  for  tetters  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes. 
The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  will  ftain  linen  of  a  deep  black,  which 
cannot  be  wafhed  out  again.  See  Acajou,  the  cailiew-nut  tree. 

Anacardium,  in  medicine,  the  fruit  of  the  above-mentioned 
tree,  which  was  anciently  much  efteemed  as  a  cephalic.  f  he  pith 
or  medullary  part  is  extremely  pungent  and  acrimonious :  the  apei- 
eiits  ufed  it  in  cold  difeafes  of  the  head,  and  to  ftrengthen  tne  me¬ 
mory  ;  but  the  moderns  rarely  venture  to  preferibe  it,  except  with 
great  correRives,  as  the  abufe  of  it  has  been  found  to  render  perfons 
itupid,  delirious,  and  even  mad. 

Anacardium  antardlicum  by  others  called  anacardium  occiden¬ 
tals,  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  cajou  fruit. 

ANACATHARSIS,  in  medicine,  fignifies  a  falivation,  or  dis¬ 
charge  cf  noxious  humours  by  Spitting. 

ANACATHAftsis,an  epithet  which  civil  lawyers  have  given  to  the 
Ba/tiicon  repetita  prtcledhonisy being  a  review  or  correction  of  the 
Ball!  Ron, made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus. 

An  acatharsis,  in  theology,  implies  the  clearing  up  fome  ob- 
Scure  paliage,  by  an  interpretation  of  a  lpiritual  or  anagogical  nature. 

ANACATHARTIC  medicines ,  are  fuch  as  promote  expecto¬ 
ration  ;  including  emetics,  mafticatories,  fternutatories,  &c. 

ANACEiA,  a  feft'ival,  obferved  by  the  Athenians,  in  honour  of 
Diofeuri,  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the.  reputed  fonsof  Jupiter. 

ANACEPH  ALiEOSlS,  in  rhetoric,  a  recapitulation  or  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  a  difeourfe.  See  Recapii  ulation. 

AN  ACHGRES1S,  a  withdrawing  from  Society,  and  retiring  in¬ 
to  folitude;  which  was  not  allowed  to  any  before  they  v/ere  thirty 
years  of  age. 

AN  ACHORET,  in  church  hiftory,  denotes  a  hermit,  or  folitary 
monk,  who  retires  from  the  lociety  of  mankind  into  fome  delert, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  be  more 
at  leifure  for  meditation  and  prayer. 

Such  were  Paul,  Anthony,  ayid  Hilarion,  the  fit  St  founders  of 
monaftic  life,  in  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

Anacborets,  among  the  Greeks,  confifts  principally  of  monks,  who 
retire  to  caves  and  cells,  with  the  leave  of  the  abbot,  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  monaftery ;  or  who,  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
monaftery,  purchafe  a  lpot  of  ground,  to  which  they  retreat,  never 
appearinfr  again  in  the  monaftery,  unlefs  on  folemn  occafions. 

ANA?^HORITA,  a  name  given  by  fome  ecclefiaftical  writers 
to  the  cells  of  reclufes,  ereRed  by  confent  of  the  bilhop. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  literature,  an  error  in  refpeR  to  chrono- 
!ogy}  whereby  an  event  is  placed  earlier  than  it  fhould  be. 

Virgil  is  charged  with  an  anachronism ,  in  placing  Dido  in  Africa 
at  the  time  of  iEneas ;  whereas,  in  reality,  ftie  did  not  come  thither 
till  300  years  after  the  taking  of  T roy. 

ANACLASTIC  glajfes ,  a  kind  of  fonorous  phials  or  glafles, 
which  have  the  property  of  being  flexible,  and  emitting  a  vehement 
noife  by  the  human  breath.  Thefe  glafles  are  a  low  kind  of  phials 
with  flat  bellies,  refembling  inverted  funnels,  whofe  bottoms  are 
very  thin,  fcarce  furpaffing  the  thickneljs  of  an  onion  peei .  this  bot¬ 
tom  is  not  quite  flat,  but  a  little  convex.  But  upon  applying  the 
mouth  to  the  orifice,  and  gently  as  it  were  fucking  out  the  air,  the 
bottom  gives  way  with  a  horrible  crack,  and,  from  being  convex, 
becomes  concave.  On  the  contrary,  upon  breathing  gently  into  the 
orifice  of  the  fame  glafs,  the  bottom  with  no  lefs  noife,  bounds  back 
to  it’s  former  place,  and  becomes  gibbous  as  before.  1  hefe  anaclajhc 
glafles  are  chiefly  made  in  Germany. 

ANACLASTICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  li°bt,  and  is  commonly  called  dioptrics  ;  which  fee. 

ANACLETERIA,  a  folemn  feaft  celebrated  by  the  ancients  on 
the  day  their  kings  or  princes  came  of  age,  and  afliimed  the  reins 
of  government,  on  which  occafion  they  made  a  folemn  declaration 
to  their  people. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ava,  and  xaArw,  I  appeal. 

ANACLETICUM,  denotes  a  particular  blaft  of  the  trumpet, 
whereby  the  ancients  rallied  and  recalled  to  the  combat  their  fearful 
and  flying  foldiers. 

ANACLINOPALE,  a  kind  of  wreftling  praRifed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  ■wherein  the  champions  threw  themfelves  voluntarily  upon 
the  ground,  and  continued  the  combat  by  biting,  fcratching,  pinch¬ 
ing,  and  other  offenfive  meafures,  whereby  the  weaker  combatan. 
fometimes  overcame  his  adverfary. 

ANACLINTERIA,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a 
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kind  of  pillows  on  the  dining  bed,  whereon  the  giiefts  ufed  to  leati 
at  their  meals.  .  '  ■ 

ANACOINOSlS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  when  on  a  certain  occa¬ 
fion  we  confult  the  adverfary,  or  appeal  to  the  judges,  Concerning 
what  blight  or  could  have  been  done.  Cicero  has  given  Us  a  nice 
example  of  this,  in  the  following  appeal :  §hteeroy  ft  te  hodie  domum 
tuam  redeuntem ,  coafti  homines  et  armati ,  non  modo  limine  teiloque 
tedium  tuarum ,  fed  primo  aditu  vejlibuloque  probibuerint,  quid  ac- 
turus  fs  ?  Orat;  pro  Cecin. 

ANACOLLEMA,  in  phyfic*  denotes  a  liniment,  or  other  me¬ 
dicine  applied  to  the  forehead,  to  flop  or  prevent  defluxions  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  hemorrhages  at  the  nofe.  Bran,  manna,  myrrh, 
terra  famia,  acacia,  &C;  belong  to  the  clafs  of  anacollema ,  whofe  re- 
quifite  qualities  are,  to  be  conglutinant,  aftringent,  thickening,  cool¬ 
ing,  and  drying,  &c. 

ANACOLUTHON,  in  grammar,  an  incoherence,  or  inaccu¬ 
rate  conftruRion; 

ANACONDO,  a  very  large  and  terrible  rattle-fnake*  in  the  Ifle 
of  Ceylon,  which  frequently  devours  alive  the  unfortunate  traveller, 
and  is  itfelf  accounted  delicious  food. 

ANACREONTIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  implies  fortiething  in  the 
manner  and  tafte  of  Anacreon,  a  poet  of  F eios,  who  lived  upwards 
of  400  years  before  Chrift,  famous  for  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  and 
the  exquifite,  yet  eafyand  natural  tiirn  of  his  poefy.  Several  of  his 
odes  are  yet  extant.  His  verfe  confifts  of  three  feet  and  an  half, 
ufually  fpondees  and  iambics,  and  fometimes  anapsefts*  Such  is  that 
of  Horace,  Lydia ,  die  per  omnes. 

ANACR1S1S,  fignifies  a  kind  of  trial  or  examination,  which  the. 
chief  magiftrates  of  Athens,  called  archons,  werefubjeR  to,  before 
admiffion  into  that  office.  The  qu-ftions  prepofed  to  them  refpeR- 
ed  their  family,  kindred,  behaviour,  &c.  The  anacrifis  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fenate-houfe. 

Anacr  isis,  among  civilians,  fignifies  a  fearch  or  inquiry*  by  ex¬ 
amining  witnefies  concerning  the  truth  of  a  matter;  > 

ANACROSI S,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  part  of  the  Pythian  fongs, 
wherein  is  deferibed  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  Pyt'nqn. 

AN  ACTON  pezdon,  a  fefti  val  anciently  held  at  Amphyfia,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Locrisjin  honour  either  of  the  Diofeuri,  the  Cu  retes,  or  Cabiri. . 

ANACYCLUS,  in  botany,  a  fort  of  camomile,  of  little  beauty, 
and  not  of  any  known  ufe.  it  is  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia 
fuperfua  of  LinnreuS,  the  fame  with  the  fantolinoides  of  other 
authors. 

ANADAVADjEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  Eaft  Indian  fmall 
bird,  having  the  beak  of  the  chaffinch,  -  and  the  feet  of  the  lark. 
They  are  brought  over  in  cages  into  England,  where  they  will  live 
comfortably  for  a  confiderable  time. 

ANADEMA,  from  avahcrfjtxi,  to  be  bound  about,  implies  an 
ornament  of  the  head*  wherewith  they  incircled  the  temples  of  vic-i 
tors  at  the  facred  games.  Ancient  writers  alfo  mention  anademata 
among  the  ornaments  of  women. 

AN  ADIPLOSIS,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a  repetition  of  the  laft 
word  of  a  line,  or  claufe  of  a  fentence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
or,  Anadiplofs  ends  the  former  line  with  what  the  next  does  for  it’s 
firlldefign:  thus 

Pierides ,  vos  heze  facietis  maxima  Gallo } 

Gallo ,  cujus  amor ,  O c. 

Et  mat ut inis  accredula  vocibus  inflate 
Vocibus  injlat,  Gf  ajfduas  jacit  ore  querelas. 

lj  children ,  then  heirs ,  heirs  of  God ,  and  joint  heirs  with  Chrijl , 

Prize  wifdom  :  wiflom  is  a  precious  jewel. 

An  ADiPLosis,  among  phyficians,  the  renewal  of  a  cold  fit,  in  a 
femitertian  fever,  before  the  fit  is  entirely  ended. 

AN  ADOSIS,  in  ancient  medicine, denotes  the  diftribution  of  the 
aliment  over  all  the  body. 

ANADROMODS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  fifh,  as  go  from 
the  lea  into  the  frefh  water  to  fpawn,  luch  as  the  falmon,  and  many 
of  the  truttaceous  fifties. 

ANADUOMENE  Venus ,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  an- 
fvvered  to  the  fea  V enus  of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  appellation . 
given  to  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  lea.  "1  he  famous  Venus  of 
Medici  is  a  fea  Venus  and  the  mod  celebrated  picture  in  all  anti¬ 
quity  was  that  of  this  goddefs  by  Apelles. 

ANADYSIS,  auccdutrih  a  term  applied  by  ancient  divines  to  the 
ceremony  of  emerfion  in  baptifm ;  in  contradiftinRion  from  hxt<x- 

oi/iri?,  immerfion.  _ 

ANrEDEIA,  a  denomination  anciently  given  to  a  filver  ftool 
placed  in  the  areopagus ,  on.  which  the  perfon  accufed  was  feated  for 
examination.  The  accufer  was  placed  on  an  oppofite  ftool ;  from 
whence  he  propoled  three  queftions  to  the  party  acculed.  I  lie 
firft,  Are  you  guilty  of  this  faR  ?  The  fecond,  How  aid  you  com¬ 
mit  the  fail  ?  The  third,  Had  you  any  accomplices  ?  To  which 
pofitive  anfwers  were  required.  ' 

ANAERETA,  denotes  a  place  in  the  heavens,  at  which  the 
apheta  arriving,  an  infant  born  at  that  time,  is  pronounced  by  aftro- 

logers  in  danger  of  death.  * 

Anaereta,  in  the  aftrology  of  the  Greeks,  very  much  refem- 

bles  what  is  called  ahazin  by  the  Arabs. 

ANAESTHESIA, among  phyficians, infenfibility,  or  lofs  of  feel¬ 
ing  by  the  touch,  or  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  external  objeRs  ; 
alfo  a  refolution  of  the  nerves,  occaiioning  lofs  ot  feeling. 

ANAGALLID  ASTRUM,  a  plant.  See  Centunculus. 

ANAGALLIS,  in  botany,  an  herb.  See  the  article  Pimpernel: 

Anagallis  aquatica ,  a  name  of  leveral  fpecies  of  veronica,  of 
the  famolus,  and  of  beccabunga  ;  in  Englifh  brook-lime. 

ANAGLYPHA,  the  epithet  given  by  ancient  writers  to  verfes 

or  other  things  adorned  with  fculpture,  in  ^^^q^yphICE 
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ANAGL  YPHICE,  that  fpecies  of  fculpture  wherein  the  ftrokes 
or  figures  are  prominent,  or  unboiled. 

ANAGNGSES,  a  book  containing  the  lelTons  read  in  the  Greek 
church  at  divine  fervice,  in  the  feveral  feafts,  5fc.  throughout  the 
year.  , 

ANAGNOSTA,  a  kind  of  literary  fervant,  retained  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  perfons  of  rank,  to  read  to  them  at  meals.  The  emperor  Se- 
verus  read  himielf  at  table.  Atticus  is  faid  never  to  have  fupped 
without  reading,  fo  that  the  minds  of  his  guefts  were  no  lefs  agree¬ 
ably  entertained  than  their  appetites.  St.  Auguftine  informs  us, 
that  ancient  monks  and  clergy  kept  up  the  like  ufage. 

AN  AGNOSTIC,  a  term  ufed  for  an  epiflle,  or  oth^  writing, 
by  middle-age  writers.  . 

ANAGOGIA,  folemn  facrifices  to  Venus  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily, 
where  a  magnificent  temple  was  ereifted  to  that  goddefs. 

ANAGOGICAL,  fomething  that  tranjports  and  raifes  the  mind 
to  divine  and  eternal  objects. 

Anagogical  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  divers  femes  of 
feripture.  It  is  called  the  allegorical  fenlc,  where  it  regaids  the 
church  and  matters  of  religion:  the  tropological ,  where  it  regards 
our  morals  *,  and  the  anagogical  fenfe,  where  it  regards  eternity,  and 
the  life  to  come. 

ANAGOGY,  implies  the  elevation  of  the  foul  to  things  ce- 
leflial  and  eternal.  It  alfo  denotes  the  application  of  the  types  and 
allegories  of  the  Old  Teftament  to  the  fubjefts  ot  the  New. 

Anagogy,  in  medicine,  fignifies  the  rejection  ot  a  matter  up¬ 
wards  ;  alfo  the  return  of  humours.  _  .  . 

Anagogy,  a  term  in  ancient  hiftory,  denoting  a  loofc  education, 

or  difeipline. 

ANAGRAM,  a  tranfpofition  of  the  letters  of  fume  name; 
whercbv  a  new  name  is  formed  from  the  fameletteis,  either  to  the 
advantage-  or  difadvantage  of  the  porfon  or  thing  to  which  the  name 
belongs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ava  backwards,  and  yoa/xaa,  letter. 

To  mve  a  few  examples  of  this  art  of  tranfpofai :  the  anagram  of 
Galeirus  is  angelus ;  that  of  Logica,  caiigo  ;  that  of  A . ll  .  cii us,  Jedu- 
litas ;  that  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  by  Rome's  rude  finger  die ; 
that  of  Loraine  is  alcrton ;  that  ot  Calvinus,  atcuinus ;  that  ot 
James,  fimia  ;  that  of  Mary,  army ,  b'c. 

That  kind  of  anagram  which  feemed  alone  to  have  been  ufed 
among  the  Romans,  confided  in  dividing  a  Angle  word  into  feveral  ; 
thus  the  enigma  of  the  God  Terminus  is  founded  in  the  anagram 
Ter  minus  j  and  jujlineamus  yields  jus,  tinea ,  mus.  Sometimes 
they  changed  the  order  and  fituation  ot  the  letters,  as  Roma,  Maro , 
Jmor\  Corpus,  Porcus,  P  roc  us,  Spurco  ;  Julius,  Livius. 

But  the  fineft  and  happieft  of  ail  the  anagrams  extant,  is  that 
on  the  queition  put  by  Pilate  to  Jefus  Chrilt :  2>uid  ejl  veritas  ? 
which  a  nag  rammat  ically  makes,  Ejl  vir  qui  adejl :  the  anagram 
here  is  the  juffeft  and  bell  anfwer  that  could  poffibly  be  given  to  the 
inquirer,  who  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  for  another.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Combination. 

ANAGRAMMATIST,  a  maker  or  qompofer  of  anagrams. 
Thomas  Billon,  of  Provence  in  France,  was.  a  famous  anagram- 
matijl.  •  He  was  retained  by  Louis  XIII.  in  quality  of  an  anagram- 
matijl  to  the  king,  with  a  penfion  of  1200  livres  :  he  has  given  a 
fet  of  prophecies  in  anagreuns. 

ANAGROS,  a  Spanifh  meafure  for  corn,  containing  fomewhat 
more  than  the  mine  of  the  French. 

ANAGYRIS,  in  botany,  bean-trefoil  ;  a  genus  of  plants  with 
papilionaceous  flowers;  the  vcxillum  of  which  is  fhorter  than  any  of  . 
the  other  petals,  and  it’s  fruit  an  oblong  pod,  containing  kidney-like 
feeds  :  to  this  mull:  be  added,  that  three  leaves  ftand  on  every  petal. 
Jt  belono-s  to  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs  of  Linnaeus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lemery,  the  leaves  of  the  anagyris  are  laxative,  and  it’s  feeds 
emetic. 

ANAITIS,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddefs,  particularly  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Armenians.  "The  greatelt  men  in  the  country  dedi¬ 
cated  their  daughters  to  her  lcrvice,  who  thought  it  an  honour  to 
proftitute  themfelves  to  all  thofe  who  came  to  facrifice  to  this  falfe 
deity;  after  which  they  were  eagerly  courted  in  marriage,  as  being 
thought  ro  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  fanctity  thereby.  Upon 
the  feftival  of  this  idol,  the  men  and  women  met  in  crouds  together, 
and  intoxicated  themfelves  with  wine. 

The  reafon  of  the  inftitution  of  the  fefti  vals  was  this :  Cyrus  hav¬ 
ing;  undertaken  an  expedition  againft  the  Sacse,  and,  being  beaten, 
flee!  with  his  army;  but  afterwards  encamping  in  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  he  refrefhed  his  army,  and  then  counter¬ 
feited  a  flight.  The  Sacae  purfuing  him,  and  finding  the  enemy’s 
camp  deferted,  but  replenifhed  with  wine  and  provilions,  eat  and 
drank  till  they  had  quite  intoxicated  themfelves.  Cyrus  returning, 
flew  them  all,  and  confecrated  that  day  to  the  goddefs. 

ANALECTA,  properly  denotes  the  oftals  or  fragments  of  meat 
which  dropped  from  the  table  on  the  ground.  It  was  alfo  ufed  for 
a  fervant  appointed  to  gather  up  the  oftals. 

Analecta,  in  matters  of  literature,  implies  a  collection  of 
fmall  pieces  cf  compofttions,  as  eflays,  remarks,  &c. 

The  word  is  Greek,  aud  derived  from  av«x$y«,  to  collect,  or 
gather  together.  • 

Satellius  Quadratus,  in  the  way  of  derifion,  advifed  Calviftus 
Sabinus,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  much  affectation  of  learning, 
but  with  little  memory  and  lefs  genius,  to  keep  anaL>flay  ut  gram- 
viaticos  haberet  analellas :  q.  d.  a  common  place  book  of  literary 
fcraps. 

ANALEMMA,  a  very  ancient  aftronomical  inftrument,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  it’s  having  been  treated  of  by  Ptolemy  himfclf,  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  work,  which  was  afterwards  publiflied  with  a  commentary 
upon  it,  by  Frederic  Commadine.  The  conitruCtion  of  this  in- 
ftrument,  which  ewififts  of  an  orthographic  projection  of  the  lphere 


upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  together  with  a  moveable  horizon 
and  index,  may  be  feen  in  feveral  authors,  as  in  Agulonius’s  and 
Taquit’s  Optics,  Witty  on  the  Sphere,  Defchales  Mundi  Ma- 
them,  &c. 

The  analetnma  ftnee  invented  by  John  de  Royas,  a  Spaniard,  has 
however  many  advantages  above  the  ajlrolalcs  of  Ptolemy  and 
Gemma  F rifius,  inafmuch  as  all  the  lines  proceeding  from  the  eye  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection; 
confequently  not  only  the  equator  is  a  right  line,  as  in  the  ajlrolabe 
of  Gemma  F rifius, but  all  the  parallels  to  the  equator  are  fo  too; 
fince  in  virtue  of  the  infinite  diftance  of  the  eye,  they  are  all  in  the 
fame  cafe,  as  if  their  plane  palled  through  the  eye:  for  the  like  rea¬ 
fon,  the  horizon,  and  it’s  parallels,  are  likewife  right  lines. 
Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  two  former  ajlrolabe s ,  the  degrees 
of  circles  converted  into  right  lines  become  very  fmall  towards  the 
center,  and  large  towards  the  circumference ;  they  become  here 
fmall  towards  the  circumference,  and  large  towards  the  center;  fo 
that  their  figures  will  be  no  lels  altered  in  this,  than  in  the  others. 
Befides,  lnoft  of  the  circles  here  degenerate  into  ellipfes,  the  deferib- 
ing  of  which  is  often  attended  with  difficulty. 

Analemma  alfo  fignifies  a  gnomon  or  ajtrolabc,  confilting  of  the 
furniture  of  a  planifphere,  drawn  on  a  plate  ol  brafs,  or  in  wood;  to 
which  is  fixed  an  horizon  or  curfor. 

By  this  inftrument,  the  time  of  the  fun’s  rifing  and  fetting  may 
be  found,  as  alfo  the  longeft  day  in  any  latitude,  and  the  hour  of  the 
day.  It  is  alfo  of  conliderable  ufe  to  diallifts,  for  laying  down  upon 
dials  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  length  of  days,  &c. 

ANALEPSIS,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  augmentation  or 
nutrition  of  an  animated  body. 

•  Analepsis  alfodenotes  the  method  of  hanging  in  ailing,  broken 
or  dillocated  members,  dpecially  the  hand. 

ANALEPTICS,  in  pharmacy,  reftorative  medicines,  or  fuchas 
nourith  the  body  when  greatly  weakened. 

ANALOGICAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  analogy. — -Hence, 

Analogical  fyllogifrn ,  is  that  whofe  force  di redly  depends  on 
the  analogy  between  the  two  premifes.  See  Syllogism. 

ANALOGISM,  among  logicians,  implies  the  reafoning  from 
the  caufe  to  the  effed. 

Analogism,  in  medicine,  relation,  or  agreement.  See  the  article 
Analogy. 

ANALOGISTA,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  a  tutor  who  is  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  an  account  of  his  condud,  except  in  cafes  of  glaring 
mifmanagement,  punilhable  bylaw.  The  analogijles  were  generally 
friends  appointed  by  dying  perfons  as  truftees  to  their  children. 

ANALOGiUM,  a  reading  delk,  or  ambo  in  a  church.  The 
term  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  obituary  of  a  monaftery,  or  a 
martyrology. 

ANALOGY,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  certain  relation  and  agree¬ 
ment  between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other  refpeds  are  en¬ 
tirely  different:  thus  the  foot  of  a  mountain  bears  an  analogy  to  the 
foot  of  an  animal,  although  they  are  two  very  different  things. 

There  is  likewife  an  analogy  between  things  that  have  fome  con¬ 
formity  or  refemblance  to  one  another :  for  example,  between  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants,  and  between  metals  and  vegetables;  but  the  analogy 
is  ft  ill  ftronger  between  two  different  fpecies  of  certain  animals.Tfie 
quills  of  fifties  are  alfo  faid  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  in  terreftrial 
animals ;  and,  according  to.  the  fame  proportionality,  the  eye  and 
the  underftanding  are  laid  to  bear  an  analogy  to  each  other. 

Analogy  enters  much  into  all  our  reafoning,  and  ferves  to  explain 
and  iilu fixate,  but  not  to  demonftrate.  Neverthelels,  a  great  part  of 
our  philofophy  hath  no  other  foundation,  than  analogy ,  the  utility  of 
which  coniifts  in  fuperfeding  all  ncceffity  of  examining  minutely 
every  particular  body ;  for  it  fuffices  us  to  know,  that  every  thing  is 
governed  by  general  and  immutable  laws,  in  order  to  regulate  our 
conduit  with  regard  to  all  fimilar  bodies,  as  we  may  reafonably  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  all  endowed  with  the  fame  properties;  thus,  we 
never  doubt  that  the  fruit  of  the  fame  tree  has  the  fame  tafte. 

It  is  true,  reafoning  by  analogy  may  lometimes  lead  to  error:  thus, 
the  analogy  between  the  conftellation  called  Leo,  and  the  animal  of 
that  name,  has  given  room  to  fome  aftrologers  to  imagine,  that  child¬ 
ren  born  under  that  conftellation  were  infpired  with  a  martial  fpirit. 

It  is  afferted,  with  refpeil  to  divine  and  fupernatural  things,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  them  but  by  analogy,  that  is,  by  the  mediation 
and  lubftitution  of  thofe  ideas  we  have  of  ourfelves  and  other  natural 
beings.  Our  ideas  of  God  himfelt  arife  from  this  fpring ;  we  have 
no  direft  and  immediate  perception  of  him.  The  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  only  from  an  obfervation  of  his  works, 
and  a  reflection  of  the  mind,  which  fhews  what  power,  wifdom,  &c. 
appear  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  produce  them.  Having  no  proper 
idea  of  his  perfe&ions,  we  give  them  the  names  of  thofe  faculties  of 
men  which  we  judge  neceffary.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  moftjuft  and 
adequate  ideas  of  the  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  providence  of 
God,  can  only  be  learnt  from  divine  revelation.  See  an  excellent 
treatife  on  the  analogy  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the  confti- 
tution  and  courfe  of  nature,  by  Bifiiop  Butler. 

Analogy,  among  geometricians,  denotes  a  frmilitude  of  ratios. 
See  the  article  Ratio. 

Analogy, jn  medicine,  the  refemblance  obfervable  between  dif¬ 
ferent  dileafes,  which  indicates  a  fimilar  treatment ;  e.  gr.  a  pleurify, 
being  a  fpecies  of  inflammation,  producing  like  inflammations  of 
other  parts,  is  to  be  treated  like  them,  relaxing  the  folids,  and  giving 
the  humours  free  paffages. 

Analogy,  among  grammarians,  is  the  correfpondence  which  a 
word  or  phrale  bears  to  the  genius  and  received  forms  of  a  language. 

Analogy  of  doRrine,  among  critics,  is  the  explaining  the  paffage 
of  an  author,  in  a  manner  conliftent  with  the  fyftem  which  he  js 
known  to  have  generalL  followed.  And  nearly  .the  fame  fenfe,  is 
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Analogy  of faith ,  among  divines,  the  connexion  which  fubfifts 
between  the  feveral  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  from  reafon  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  authority  and  tradition 
on  the  other.  Hence,  by  analogy  of  faith,  all  obfcure  pall  ages  of 
fcripture  are  to  be  interpreted,  agreeably  to  the  general  fyftem  clearly 
idemonilrable  from  holy  writ. 

Analogy,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  fpeech  otherwife  dalled  com¬ 
parison;  which  article  fee. 

Analogy,  in  language,  implies  a  conformity  with  other  points 
already.cftablilhed, ferving  as  a  rule  or  model  for  the  forming  new 
words  and  phrafes  fimilar  to  thofe  now  in  ufe.  Analogy  may  alfo  be 
confideied  as  a  general  or  eftablilhed  ulage,  applied  in  fimilar  cafes, 
to  certain  words,  phrafes,  or  conftru£tions  not  yet  eftablilhed. 

Analog  y  of  conjugation,  is  when  a  verb  is  conjugated  like  another, 
and  their  quantity  of  fyllables  is  alike  ;  as  amo  and  claim. 

Analogy  of  declenfion ,  is  when  a  noun,  pronoun,  &c.  is  declin¬ 
ed  like  another,  and  their  quantities  of  fyllables  are  alfo  the  fame ; 
as  mater  and  pater  ;  fuus  and  tuus,  See. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  l'enfe,  implies  the  refolution  of  fome- 
thing  compounded  in  it’s  original  and  conftituent  parts. 

Analysis,  among  logicians,  is  the  refolving  of  a  difeourfe  into 
it’s  original  principles,  by  tracing  things  backwards  to  their  caufes, 
in  order  to  difeover  it’s  truth  or  falfehood  ;  or  to  examine  and  con- 
fider  a  propofition,  Sic.  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  arrive  at  a  more  pre¬ 
cite  knowledge  of  die  whole  matter. 

Analysis,  among  mathematicians,  the  art  of  difeovering  the 
truth  or  falfehood  of  a  propofition,  or  it’s  poffibility  or  impoflibility. 
This  is  done  by  fuppofing  the  propofition,  fuch  as  it  is',  true  ;  and 
examining  what  follows  from  thence,  until  we  arrive  at  fome 
evident  truth,  or  fome  impoflibility,  of  which  the  firft  propofition  is 
a  neceflary  conlequence ;  and  trom  thence  eftabhfh  the  truth  or 
impoflibility  of  that  propofition. 

Some  authors  have  divided  analysis  into  fttnple  and  compound. 
An aly sis, f.mple,  is  that  ufed  in  folving  problems  reducible  to 
Jimple  .equations  ;  which  article  fee. 

Analysis,  compound, or  complex ,  gives  the  expreflions  or  folutions 
of  problems  in  compounded  equations  ;  which  article  fee. 

Analysis  is  farther  divided,  with  regard  to  it’s  object,  into  that 
of  fnites  and  infinites. 

Analysis  of  finite  quantities,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  fpecious 
arithmetic,  or  algebra.  See  the  article  Algebra. 

Analysis  of  infinites,  called  alfo  the  New  Analysis,  is  particu¬ 
larly  uled  for  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  the  differential  calculas. 
See  the  article  F luxions,  the  dodlrine  of  flowing  quantities. 

Analysis  of  powers,  denotes  the  refolving  them  into  their  roots. 
The  analyfis  of  geometrical  curves  Ihews  their  properties  and  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution,  their  curvature,  points  of  inflexion,  ftation,  rmo- 
gradation,  variation,  Sic. 

Analysis  of  ideas ,  that  whereby  an  idea  is  refblved  into  the  ideas 
of  it’s  ingredients,  and  the  ideas  ot  thefe  again  into  Ample  ones,  till 
at  length  we  arrive  at  the  moft  Ample  ideas. 

Analysis,  grammatical,  is  that  employed  about  words,  their  ety¬ 
mons,  various  acceptations,  fynonymas,  conftructions,  ufes,  Sic. 

Analysis,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  the  ftripping  a  difeourfe  of  all 
it’s  gaudy  drefs  of  tropes  and  figures;  or,  fhewing  what  ufe  the 
orator  has  made  of  it’s  decorations,  in  order  to  embellilli  and  fet  off 
every  part  of  his  oration  to  the  beft  advantage,  or  come  at  the  weak 
part  of  his  caufe,  otherwife  comparison. 

Analysis,  inchemiftry,  implies  the  decompofing  mixed  bodies, 
or  feparating  their  component  principles,  in  order  to  obtain  each  of 
them  unmixed  with  the  other. 

The  method  moft  commonly  ufed  in  the  decompofition  of  bodies 
is  by  applying  to  them  fucceflive  degrees  of  heat,  from  the  gentleft 
to  the  moft  violent,  in  appropriated  veffels,  fo  contrived  as  to  collect 
what  exhales  from  them.  By  this  means  the  principles  are  gradually 
leparated  from  each  other  ;  the  moft  volatile  rife  firft,  and  the  reft 
follow  in  order,  as  they  come  to  be  adled  on  by  the  proper  degree 
of  heat :  and  this  is  called  diftillation. 

But  it  being  oblerved  that  fire,  applied  to  the  decompofition  of 
bodies  moft  commonly  alters  their  fecondary  principles  very  fenfibly, 
by  combining  them  in  a  different  manner  with  each  other,  or  even 
partly  decompofing  them,  and  reducing  them  to  their  primitive  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  other  means  have  been  ufed  to  feparate  thofe  principles  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  fire. 

With  this  view  the  mixts  to  be  decompofited  are  forcibly  com- 
preffed,in  order  to  fqueeze  out  of  them  all  fuch  parts  of  their  fub- 
ftance  as ‘they  will  by  this  means  part  with;  or  elfe  thofe  mixts 
are  for  a  long  time  triturated,  either  along  with  water  which  carries 
off  all  their  faline  and  faponaceous  contents,  or  with  folvents,  fuch  as 
ardent  fpirits,  capable  of  taking  up  every  thing  in  them  that  is  of  an 
oily  or  refinous  nature. 

Analysis  of  animal fubjlances.  Succulent  animal  fubftances 
fuch  as  new-killed  flefti,  yield  by  exprelfion  a  juice  or  liquid,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  phlegm,  replete  with  all  the  principles  of  the 
animal  body,  except  the  earth,  of  which  it  contains  hut  little.  The 
hard  or  dry  parts,  fuch  as  the  horns,  bones,  Sic.  yield  a  fimilar  juice, 
by  boiling  them  in  water.  Thefe  juices  become  thick,  like  a  glue 
or  jelly,  when  their  watery  parts  are  evaporated;  and  in  this  ftate 
they  are  true  extracts  of  animal  matters.  Thefe  juices  afford  no 
cryftals  of  effcntial  fait,  like  thofe  obtained  by  vegetables,  and  fhew 
no  fign  either  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali. 

Great  part  of  the  oil  which  is  in  the  flefti  of  animals  maybe  cafily 
feparated  without  the  help  of  fire;  for  it  lies  in  a  manner  by  itfelf : 
it  is  commonly  in  a  concrete  form,  and  is  called  fat.  This  oil  fome- 
what  refembles  the  fat  oils  of  vegetables;  for  like  them  it  is  miid, 
un£tuous,  dilfolublc  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is  fubtilized  and  attenu¬ 
ated  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fire.  But  there  is  not  in  animals,  as  in 
■vegetables,  any  light  effcntial  oil,  which  rifes  with  the  heat  of  boiling 
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water ;  fo  that,  properly  fpeaking,  animals  contain  but  one  fort  of 
oil. 

Few  animal  fubftances  yield  a  perceptible  acid.  Ants  and  bee* 
are  almoft  the  only  ones  from  which  any  can  be  obtained;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  quantity  which  they  yield  is  very  fmall*  as  the  acid  itfelf  is 
extremely  weak. 

The  reafon  is,  that  as  animals  do  not  draw  their  nourilhment  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  earth,  but  feed  wholly  either  on  vegetables  o.r  on 
the  flefti  of  other  animals,  the  mineral  acids,  which  have  already  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  change  by  the  union  contracted  between  them  and 
the  oily  matters  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  enter  into  a  clofer  union 
and  combination  with  thefe  oily  parts,  while  they  are  palling  through 
the  organs  and  ftrainers  of  animals,  whereby  their  properties  are  de- 
ftroyed,  or  at  lealt  fo  impaired  that  they  are  no  longer  fenfible. 

Animal  matters  yield  in  diftillation,  firft  a  phlegm,  and  then,  on 
increafing  the  fire,  a  pretty  clear  oil,  which  gradually  becomes 
thicker,  blacker,  more  foetid,  and  empyrumatic.  It  is  accompanied 
with  a  great  deal  of  volatile  alkali;  and,  if  the  fire  be  raifed  and  kept 
up  till  nothing  more  comes  over,  there  will  remain  in  the  diftfliing 
veil'd  a  coal  like  that  of  vegetables,  except  that  when  it  is  reduced  to 
alhes,  no  fixed  alkali,  or  at  leaft  very  little  can  beobtained  from  them, 
as  from  the  allies  of  vegetables.  This  arifes  from  hence,  that,  as 
we  faid  before,  the  faline  principle  in  animals  being  more  intimately 
united  with  the  oil  than  it  is  in  plants,  and  being  confequently  more 
attenuated  and  fubtilized,  is  too  volatile  to  enter  into  the  combination 
o!  a  fixed  alkali;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  moredifpofed  to  join  in  form¬ 
ing  a  volatile  alkali,  which  on  this  occafion  does  not  rile  till  after  the 
oil, and  therefore  mult  certainly  be  the  production  of  the  fire.  Itmuft 
be  oblerved,  that  all  we  have  hitherto  laid  concerning  the  analyfis  of 
animal  bodies  muft  be  underftood  ol  fuch  only  as  have  not  under¬ 
gone  any  fort  of  fermentation. 

Analysis  of  mineral  fubjlances.  With  regard  to  the  analyzation 
of  mineral  fubftances*,  the  following  experiment  will  be  fufficient: 
take  two  ounces  of  native  cinnabar  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  mix 
it  with  fix  ounces  ol  quick  lime  ;  put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  re¬ 
tort,  diftil  it  into  a  bafon  of  water,  and  aconfiderable  quantity  of  run¬ 
ning  mercury  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  thereof.  The  matter  re¬ 
maining  behind  in  the  retort  being  boiled  in  a  lixivium  of  pot-afh, 
and  the  folution  precipitated  with  alum,  a  fine  kind  of  brunftone, 
called  lac  fulphuris,  will  be  procured;  which  will  lublime  into  true 
flour  of  brimftone,  that  may  be  melted,  and  run  into  ^  roll.  This 
brimftone  being  burnt,  in  the  common  method,  under  a  glafs-bell, 
refolves  into  an  acid  liquor,  leaving  an  inflammable, feurfy,  terreftrial 
matter  behind;  which,  being  treated  as  an  ore,  fometimes  affords  a 
linall  portion  of  metal,  either  iron  or  copper.  From  this  inftru&ive 
experiment,  if  fully  explained,  we  might  derive  confiderable  difeo- 
veries,  it  liiews  that  a  true  running  mercury  may  lie  concealed  in 
metallic  ores,  01  itony  earths;  for  native  cinnabar  is  but  an  ore  of 
mercury,  confiftitig,  as  we  fee,  of  two  different  matters,  fuiphur  and 
quicksilver;  which  are  feparable  by  diftillation  with  quick  lime,  or 
non  filings,  and  fometimes  by  long  boiling  in  a  ftrong  alkaline  lixi¬ 
vium. 

We  may  further  obferve,  from  the  foregoing  experiment^  that,  as 
common  brimftone  refolves  itfelf  into  an  acid  liquor  and  an  earthy 
matter,  we  find  that  certain  mineral  or  metallic  fubftances  will, by  a 
proper  analyfis ,  afford  the  four  chemical  principles,  viz.  running 
mercury,  lulphur,  fait,  and  earth.  But  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  hold 
univeriuliy,  that  all  mineral  fubftances  ftiould  afford  a  running  mer¬ 
cury  upon  their  analyfis,  but  only  fuch  of  them  as  are  properly 
metallic. 

So  far  as  the  analyfis  of  metals  has  been  carried,  it  fhould  feem  that 
all  metals  contain  a  running  mercury,fixed  in  them,  as  water  is  fixed 
in  dry  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances;  and  joined  with  fuiphur,  or  an 
inflammable  part,  and  an  earth;  with  a  little  fait  in  fome  of  them. 
The  fofiil  lalts  refolve  into  a  large  quantity  of  acid,  which  is  always 
united  with  fome  fuiphur,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  earth.  Moft 
ftones  refolve  into  a  large  proportion  of  earth,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
of  aqueous  and  lulphureous  vapour.  And  earths  refolve  into  a 
mere  terreftrial  fubftance,  a  little  aqueous  acid,  and  a  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  fuiphur. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  the  five  prin¬ 
ciples,  water,  earth,  fait,  fuiphur  or  oil,  and  perhaps  mercury,  are  the 
true  chemical  principles  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  fubftances. 
We  have  not  here  taken  notice  of  air,  as  a  chemical  principle,  not- 
withftanding  it  is  found  in  all  bodies,  bccaufe  there  is  no  known 
method  of  fixing  it,  fo  as  to  render  it  tangible  and  corporeal. 

Analysis  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  fyllabus,  or  table  of  the  principal 
heads  or  articles  of  a  continued  difeourfe  ;  difpofed  in  their  natural 
order,  and  dependency  on  each  other. 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  concife  but  methodical  illuftration  of 
a  fcience,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  what  we  call 
fynopjis,  derived  from  the  Greek,  fignifying  a  general  view,  all  the 
parts  confidered  together,  a  fyllabus,  compendium,  &c.  1  hus  we 

have  a  periodical  work  called,  Abe  Analytical  Review. 

ANALYST,  a  perfon  who  analyzes  a  thing,  or  is  acquainted 
with  the  analytical  method  of  refolving  it. 

ANALYTICS,  among  mathematicians,  the  do&rine  of  Ana¬ 
lysis  or  Algebra;  which  article  fee. 

Analytics,  in  literary  hiftory,  was  the  title  given  to  a  certain 
writing  of  Ariftotle,  conlifting  of  four  books,  two  denon^nated 
former,  and  the  lame  number  latter. 

Analytics,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  part  of  logic, 
which  teaches  to  decline  and  conlFue  reafon,  like  words  in  gram¬ 
mar. 

ANAMNESEIS,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  exprefs 
encomiums  of  perfons  who  had  behaved  well  in  war,  or  on  o.ther 
occafions,  to  remind  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  before  whom 
they  were  rehearled,  to  bellow  fuitable  rewards  on  them. 

ANAMNESTIC  S, 
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ANAMNESTICS,  among  phyficians,  are  the  figns  by  which 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  body  is  difcovered.  ‘ 

Anamnestic,  a  name  given  by  Blancard  to  remedies  for  reitoi  - 
ing  and  lengthening  the  memory ;  fuch  are  all  fpirituous  things, 

according  to  this  author.  v 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpe&ive  painting,  implies  a  mon- 
ftrous  projection,  or  reprefentacion  of  an  image  on  a  plane,  or  curve 
furface,  which  viewed  at  a  proper  diftance,  will  appear  regular  and 
in  a  due  proportion.  See  the  definition  of  an  AnUmorphoJis ,  under 
the  article  Perspective,  p.  1582,  1583.  _  . 

An  image  may  be  diltorted  mechanically,  if  you  place  it,  having 
little  holes  made  here  and  there  in  it  with  a  needle,  and  obferve  where 
the  rays  going  through  thefe  holes  fall  on  a  plane  or  curve  furface ; 
for  they  will  give  the  correlponding  points  ot  the  image  to  be  de¬ 
formed.  , 

Anamorphosis,  to  draw  the,  or  deformation  of  an  image,  upon 
the  convex  furface  of  a  cone.  From  the  former  cafe,  it  is  evident, 
that  all  here  required  is,  to  make  a  craticular  eftype  on  the  luperficies 
of  thecone,  which  fhall  appear,  to  an  eye  duly  placed  over  it’s  vortex, 
equal  to  the  craticular  prototype.  If  the  chords  of  the  quadrants  be 
drawn  on  the  craticular  prototype,  and  the  chords  ot  the  fourth  part 
in  the  craticular  eHype,  all  things  elfe  remaining  the  fame,  you  will 
have  the  craticular  ectype  in  a  quadrangular  pyramid.  And  hence 
it  will  be  eafy  to  deform  any  image,  in  any  other  pyramid, 
bafe  is  any  resular  polygon. 

ANANA'S,  in  botany,  the  pine-apple,  a  genus  of  plants, 
flower  confifts  of  one  tunnel-fhaped  leaf  divided  into  three  _ 
which  afterwards  become  a  flefhy  fruit  full  of  juice;  the  fe^ds  of 
which  are  very  final!,  and  almoll  kidney-fhaped.  See  the  article 

TNAANcfTIS,in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  figured  ftone,  otherwife 
called  fynoebitis,  famous  for  it’s  magical  viitues,  in  railing  the  um¬ 
brae,  or  fhades  of  the  infernal  gods. 

ANANTHOCYCLUS,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Vaillant  for 

the  cclutea  of  other  authors. 

ANAP/EST,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of  one  long, 
following  two  fhort  fyllablcs.  It  is  the  reverfe  of  a  dactyl; 

which  fee.  . 

AnaPjEST,  anapajlus  Arijlophanaus^  in  Cicero,  Orat.  cap.  50* 
a  verfe  confifting  of  eight  feet ;  as 

Jxena  ponti  per  freta  colchos  denique  delatus  adhcefi. 

\ 

ANAPfESTIC,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  compofed  of  ana- 

pafts.  . 

Anapjestic  verfes ,  are  either  Ariftophanic  or  Pindaric. 

Anapajlicus  Arijiophanicus ,  called  alfo  Parthenaicus,  confifts  of 
three  anapecjls,  and  one  long  fyllable  ;  but  fo  as  that  inftead  ot  the 
firft  two  a napcejls  as  many  fpondees  may  be  ufed. 

Anapajiicus  Pindaricus  admits,  in  the  firft  place,  either  of  an  ana- 
■fajl  or  a  fpondee  ;  in  the  fecond,.only  of  an  anapafl ;  in  the  third, 
of  an  anapajl  or  a  fpondee  ;  in  the  fourth,  either  of  a  fpondee  or  a 
trochee;  e.  gr. 

Jn  fumma  pcricula  venturi 
Multos  timot  ipfe  mali  mittit. 

ANAPHORA,  in  rhetoric,  a  repetition  of  the  fame  word  or  words 
that  concluded  one  fentehce,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  or 

Anaphora  gives  more  fentences  one  head. 

As  readily  appears  to  thofe  that  read. 

An  example  of  this  is  given  by  the  Pfalmift : 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful:  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of 
majejly  :  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jhakcth  the  wildernefs. 

‘  Alfo, 


Peace  crowns  our  life  :  peace  does  our  plenty  hr eed. 

Anaphora,  in  ancient  medicine,  a  term  ufed  for  the  rejection  of 
matter  by  the  mouth ;  alfo  for  throwing  up  the  purulent  matter  by 
the  mouth. 

Anaphora,  in  church  hiftory,  denotes  the  hoft,  or  what  was  of¬ 
fered  in  the  eucharift. 

Anaphora,  a  title  given  to  thofe  little  Syriac  liturgies,  in  which 
the  prayers  after  the  ofculum pads  are  contained. 

Anaphora  alfo  denotes  the  rehearfing  a  perfon’s  name  from  the 
dyptichs  in  the  liturgy. 

Anaphora, in  aftrology, implies  the  fecond  houfe,  or  that  part  of 
the  heavens  which  is  thirty  degrees  diftant  from  the  horofeope. 
This  term  has.  been  alfo  applied  promifeuoufly  to  fome  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  houfes ;  as  the  fecond,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh. 

Anaphora  alfo  fignifies,  according  to  fome,  the  oblique  afeen- 
fion  of  the  ftars. 

ANAPHRODISIA,  impotency  with  refpeft  to  venereal  com¬ 
merce:  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  want  of  defire  or  inclination  to  the  fex. 

ANAPHYSEMATA,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  denote 
winds  iffuing  from  underground,  at  the  clefts  and  openings  of  it. 

ANAPLASIS,  in  furgery,  the  complete  reftitution  of  a  bone, 
by  caufing  the  two  ends  to  meet,  and  clofe  exactly  together . 

At: aplasis,  a  renutrition  of  the  extenuated  flelh,  after  replacing 
a  fractured  bone. 


ANAPLEROS1S,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  repletion :  or  that 
part  of  furgery  whereby  things  wanting  are  fupplied. 

Anaplerosis,  in  civil  law,  a  name  given  to  the  four  laft  books 
of  Tuftinian’scode. 

ANAPLEROTICS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as  incarn  or 
promote  the  growth  of  the  flelh,  ulually  called  Incarnatives  ; 
which  article  fee.  . 

ANAPODOPHYLLON,inbotany.  See  the  article  DliCK  syfatf. 
AN  ARC  HI,  a  name  anciently  given  by  the  Athenians  to  four 
fupernumerary  days  in  their  year,  wherein  they  had  no  magiftrates. 

ANARCHY,  a  confufion  introduced  into  a  ftate  or  kingdom, 
from  it’s  being  deftitute  of  a  head  or  ruler;  or  for  want  of  a  regular 
government. 

Anarchy  ftills  obtains  in  Africa  and  America:  e.  gr.  among  the 
Itinois,  who  are  faid  to  live  perfectly  independent  on  any  fuperior: 
among  the  Californians,  where  every  family  makes  it’s  own  laws, 
as  well  as  religion ;  in  Chili,  where  every  mafter  of  a  family  is  a 
king ;  in  the  Marian  iflands,  where  neither  prince  nor  law  is  known; 
and5  to  mention  no  more*  among  the  Hottentots,  where  the  chief* 
in  each  neighbourhood  is  the  firft  in  honour,  and  his  advice  is  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  principally  on  account  of  his  fuperior  experience,  and  not 
from  any  civil  authority  veiled  in  him. 

Anarchy  is  likewife  applied  to  certain  troublefome  and  difor- 
derly  periods,  even  in  governments  otherwife  regular. 

In  Germany,  the  fpace  from  the  eleftion  of  Richard  duke  of 
Cornwall  to  that  of  duke  Rud.  of  Hapfburg,  is  commonly  called  the 
anarchy  or  interregnum.  In  England,  the  period  betwixt  the  death 
of  Cromwell  and  king  Charles’s  reftoration,  is  commonly  repre- 
fented  as  an  anarchy.  In  Poland,  every  interval  between  the  death 
of  one  king  and  the  election  of  another,  occafions  a  perfect  anarchy  ; 
fo  that  atluch  times  it  is  proverbially  laid,  Poland  is  governed  by 
confufion. 

Hiftory  affords  numerous  inftances  of  anarchy  ’m  the  Jewilh  ftate, 
particularly  after  the  death  of  Jofhua,  and  the  elders  of  the  tribes 
who  immediately  fucceeded  him,  when,  we  read,  that  in  thofe  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Ifrael ,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  * 
in  his  own  eyes:  which  is  a  juft  description  of  anarchy. 

ANARGYRUS,  anciently  denoted  a  perfon  without  money, 
though  poffeffed  ot  lands  and  other  effedts.  It  is  ufed  by  lawyers  for 
the  condition  of  a  perfon  who  has  no  ready  money  at  command. 

Anargyri  is  an  epithet  given  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to  certain 
faints  in  the  Greek  church;  aifo  called  argentinopes ,  who  having  been 
phyficians,  gave  not  only  their  advice  but  their  remedies  giatis. 

ANARRHAPHE,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  future  or  retradlion  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  when  relaxed  and  hanging  over  the  eye.  The 
word  is  derived  from  avas,  and  fapv,  future. 

ANARRHICAS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  Artedi 
to  the  fifti  called  by  others  the  lupus  marinus.  In  the  fyftem  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  it  is  a  genus  of  the  order  of  apodes. 

ANARRHINON,  a  name  which  fome  of  the  ancients  gave  to 
the  plant  which  others  called  lychnis  agria ,  and  alfo  antirrhinum. 
This  plant,  Pliny  tells  us,  refembled  flax,  and  had  fcarce  any  root ; 
that  it’s  flower  was  of  the  colour  of  the  hyacinth,  and  it  s  fruit  refern- 
bled  the  nofe  of  a  calf;  from  this  laft  circumftance  we  call  it  calf  s 
fnout. 

AN  ART  HR  A,  a  clafs  of  naked  infefts,  which  have  neither 
wings  nor  limbs.  All  worms  and  leeches  belong  to  this  clafs. 

ANAS,  duck,  the  name  of  a  large  genus  of  birds,  in  the  Lin- 
mean  fyftem,  of  the  general  order  of  anferes,  to  which  belong  the 
lvvan,  goofe,  widgeon, &c.  See  the  article  Duck. 

Anas  campejlris ,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird  common 
in  F ranee,  called  tetrax ,  and  canne  petriere.  It  s  lize  is  that  of  a 
pheafant ;  is  of  the  nature  of  the  bultard,  having  no  hinder  toe.  it 
fits  on  the  ground,  as  the  duck  does  on  the  water,  whence  it  has  it  s 
name ;  and  runs  very  fwiftly. 

ANASARCA,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  the  dropfy,  wherein  the 
Ikin  appears  puffed  up  and  I  welled,  fo  that  it  yields  to  the  impieflion 
of  the  fingers  like  dough. 

The  anafarca  is  caufed  by  a  ferous  humour  fpread  between  the 
Ikin  and  flelh,  or  it  is  rather  an  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  fyftem.  It’s  feat  is  in  the  cellular  membrane:  if  only  one 
limb,  or  ajjarticular  part,  hath  its  cellular  membrane  filled,  it  is 
called  cedematous  fwelling. 

The  anafarca  is  known  by  the  fightand  the  touch ;  the  Ikin  ot  the 
partis  bloated,  and  conliderably larger  than  in  a  natural  ftate;  it’s 
colour  is  paler,  and  upon  prefling  it  with  the  finger,  the  impreflion 
remains  fome  time ;  if  the  belly  is  affected,  the  navel  appears  to  e 
funk  in;  and  in  a  morning  the  eyelids,  or  the  whole  face,  appeals 
fuller  than  is  obferved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Other  fymptoms 
are,  the  legs  fwell  at  firft,  efpecially  towards  night,  and  then  pit 
ramarkably  ;  the  urine  is  pale,  the  appetite  decays ;  at  length  the 
fwelling  rifes  higher,  and  appears  in  the  thighs,  belly,  breaft,  and 
arms.  The  face  becomes  pale  and  cadaverous  ;  the  flelh  loft  and  lax  , 
and  a  difficulty  of  refpiration  comes  on,  attended  with  a  flow  fever. 

The  occafional  caufes  of  an  anafarca ,  are  fchirrous  glands,  a  a 
habit,  voracious  eating  when  recovering  from  a  difeafe,  fuppreffion 
of  periodical  evacuations,  &c.  The  more  immediate  caufes  are  a 
defedl  of  red  globules  in  the  blood,  and  whnt  of  power  m  the  abfor- 
bent  veffels  to  carry  off  the  portion  of  fluid  conveyed  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane.  .  r  ,  , 

The  ufual  method  of  cure,  among  us,  is  much  the  lame  as  that  ot 

the  afeites.  Dr.  Dover’s  cure  for  an  anafarca ,  is  an  electuary  com- 
pofed  of  fteel  prepared  with  fulphur  and  crude  antimony,  each  an 
1  ounce,  diagridium  four  ounces;  make  a  fine  powder  of  thele,  then 
add  as  much  of  any  fyrup  as  will  make  a  foft  elcCtuary.  ut  t  e 
fpeedieft  cure,  when  the  cafe  is  recent,  is  calomel,  given  to  gr._x. 
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with  proper  intervals  to  prevent  a  fahvution,  especially  if  aflifted 
with  5  vi.  or  viii.  of  a  Strong  decoition  of  garlick,  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

ANASSAS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fruit  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Guinea,  and  in  Some  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  defcriptions 
of  which  are  very  imperfect.  It  is  however  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  the  pine-apple  ;  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  taSle  and  fmell,  and  accounted  by  fome  the  fineft  fruit  in  the 
world. 

ANASTASIS,  a  Greek  word,  denoting  refurreclion,  and 
adopted  into  the  Englilh  language. 

Anastasis,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  phyficians  to  exprefs  a  rifing 
up  to  go  to  ftool ;  alfo  a  migration  of  humours,  and  a  tiling  up  or 
recovery  from  ficknefs. 

*  ANAS  I  ATICA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
th e  tetradinamia  fduculofa  clafs,  call  dinEngiilh  the  rofe  of  Jericho. 
The  flower  coniifts  of  four  round ilh  petals,  ddpofed  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs,  and  its  fruit  is  a  fhort  biocular  pod,  containing  in  each  cell 
a  Angle  roundilli  feed.  It  is  fown  the  beginning  of  April,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  flowers  in  Auguft.  It  requires  a  hght  fandy  earth,  and  will 
not  bear  tranfplanting. 

ANaS  l  OMAS1S,  in  anatomy,  the  opening  the  mouths  of  the 
vciiels,  in  order  to  difcharge  their  contained  fluids  ;  as  in  the  flux 
of  the  menfes,  haemorrhoids,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  See. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  a.vx  and  roua.,  mouth.  : 

Anastomasis  alio  implies  tire  communication  of  two  vefiels  at 
their  extremities;  as  the  arteries  with  the  veins,  &ic.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  in  the  tee  us  is  alfo  effected  by  means  of  the  ana- 
Jlotnafes ,  or  inofeuiatiors  or  the  vena  cava ,  with  the  pulmonary 
vein  ;  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  aorta.  The  emulation 
is  likewife  performed  in  adults  by  the  anajtomfes ,  or  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  capillary  arteries  with  the  veins. 

ANASTuMA  I  ICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  vefiels,  and  promoting  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood. 

AN  ASTRO  \J$  fgns,  an  appellation  given  by  aflronomers  to 
the  twelve  portions  ot  the  ecliptic  which  the  figns  pofiefTed  anciently, 
but,  by  the  proceflion  of  the  equinox,  have  deferted. 

AiVAS  I  ROPHE,  a  term  m  the  a'  cient  military  art,  denoting 
the  return  of  a  battalion  to  its  former  ftaiion,  after  a  turn  or  evolu¬ 
tion  either  to  the  right  or  left.  The  word  is  compounded  o  farce 
and  s-gapv,  I  turn. 

Anastrophb  likewife  fignifies  a  grammatical  figure,  whereby 
a  prepoiition,  which  regulaily  ought  to  precede  its  cafe,  is  placed 
after  it ;  as,  Saxa  per  et  fcoputus ,  lnltead  of  Perfaxa,  Sic. 

Anastrophb,  in  rhetoiic,  denotes  the  inverfion  01  the  natural 
order  of  w  ords  ;  or 

Anastrophe  makes  words  that  firft  fiiould  go 
The  laft  in  place  :  vei  le  oft’  will  have  it  fo. 

Examples:  Ut  feire  pojfis  ad  quo  te  expediat  loqui,  fox  quod  cx- 
pemufte  loqui :  Italiam  contra,  tor  contra  Itaiiam  :  alio,  He  traveled 
England  through ,  for  through  England. 

AN  AT  H  EM  A,  among  the  heathens,  implied  an  offeiing  or 
prelem  made  to  fome  deity,  and  which  was  always  hung  up  in  ihe 
temple. 

It  was  a  cuftom,  from  the  earlieft  times,  to  make  prefents  to  the 
gods,  either  to  pacify  them  when  angry,  or  as  a  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  fome  paft.  favours.  It  was  alfo  cuftcmary  for  perfous  . 
who  had  left  their  employment,  to  dedicate,  by  way  of  gratitude, 
the  inftr.uments  ufed  in  it.  Thus  in  an  ancient  Greek  epigram, 
we  find  a  fiibcrman  makes  a  prefentofhis  nets  to  the  nympns  of 
the  lea,  ihepherds  hung  up  theii  pipes  to  Pan,  or  other  rural  deities  • 
ar.d  Lais,  decayed  with  age,  dedicates  her  mirror  to  Venus. 

Pnathemata  alio  denotes  chriftians  offerings,  or  ornaments  o-iyen 
to  churches,  Called  donaria.  by  eccldiaffical  writers. 

Anathema,  among  ecciefiaftical  writers,  imports  whatever, 
is  fet  apart,  feparated,  or  devoted  ;  but  it  is  molt  generally  applied 
to  thecucting  off  a  perfon  from  the  privileges  of  fecietv,  and  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church. 

The  anathema  differs  from  excommunication  in  the'circumftance 
of  being  attended  w  ith  cufTes  and  execrations.  It  was  praEtifed  in 
the  primitive  church  againft  offenders  :  and  the  form  of  that  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Synecius  againft  one  Andronicus,  is  as  follows:  “  Let 
“  no  church  ot  God  be  open  to  Andronicus,  but  Jet  every  fanEtuary 
“  be  fhut  againft  him.  I  admonilh  both  private  men,  and  mao-if- 
“  trates,  neither  to  receive  him  under  their  roof,  nor  to  their  table, 

“  and  priefts  more  efpecially,  that  they  neither  converfe  with  him 
“  living,  nor  attend  his  funeral  when  dead.” 

Several  councils  alfo  have  pronounced  anathemas  againft  fuch  as 
they  thought  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  their  decifions 
have  been  conceived  in  the  following  manner ;  Si  quis  dixerit,  &c. 
anathema  fit. 

T  here  are  tw’o  kinds  of  anathemas,  the  one  judiciary,  and  the 
other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only  be  denounced  ‘by  a  council, 
a  pope,  or  a  bifhop ;  the  latter  makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
abjuration,  the  convert  being  obliged  to  anathemize  the  hereby  he 
abjures.  .  t  j! 

With  rcfpeEt  to  the  extraordinary  formula  called  anathema  ma- 
ranatha.  Dr.  Hammond  will  have  it  to  anfwer  to  the  third  and  !  | 
higheft  degree  of  excommunication  among  the  Jews,  called  J. ham - 
matha.  St.  Jerom  fays  the  word  maranatba  is  a  mixture  of  Syriac 
and  Hebrew,  denoting,  our  Lord  is  come ;  and  applies  it  againft  the 
perverfenefs  of  the  Jews,  and  others  who  denied  the  coming  of 
Lhrift,  making  this  theapoftle’s  meaning:  If  any  man  love  not  the 
~°rd  Jefus  Chrijl ,  let  him  be  anathema,  THE  Lord  is  come.  St. 
Auftin  will  have  it  to  fignify,  the  Lord  will  come ,  and  particularly 
Np.  io.  Voi.  I.  v  1  j 
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app  ies  it  againft  the  Arians,  who  could  not  be  faid,  in  his  opinion, 

t0  AN  ^ecaru^  they  den>ed  his  divine  nature. 

,  r  THEMATIZE,  to  pronounce  an  anathema  j  it  imports 
the  lame  as  to  excommunicate. 

The  term  is  applied  to  doEtrines  and  opinions,  as  well  as  to 
perfons.  ‘ 

AN  AT  HEMATIZING,  the  act  of  pronouncing  an  anathema^ 
or  excommunication.  - 

"a  M "a  t-S  d  imprecation.  ox  anathema. 

I  <■  AlHkEPSIS.  See  the  article  Analeps is,  the  augmenta¬ 
tion,  or  nutrition  of  an  emaciated  bodv. 

r^AlI(LULA’  a  diminutive  of  anas,  duck,  a  term  of  fondnefs 
uled  by  the  Romans  to  exprefs  the  paffion  of  love;  another  of  this 
lort  is  palumbula  ;  my  little  dove,  and  my  little  duck,  were  the  moft 
endearing  terms  the  lovers  of  thofe  times  could  ufe.  The  fame  mode 
ot  expreifion  alfo  prevailed  among  the  Greeks. 

ERA,  inn2tura!  iffftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  offhell- 
hlh  of  the  multivalve  kind,  and  of  a  triangular  figure.  The  name 
tgnifies  a  fhell  producing  ducks,  from  an  erroneous  opinion,  that 
ora  bmilar  ipecies  of  wild  fowl,  were  produced  by  them. 

ANA  I  OCISM,  in  antiquity,  an  ufurious  intereft  paid  for  the 
loan  ol  money.  I  he  moderns  call  it  compound  intereft,  which 
ariles  from  the  intereft  being  left  in  the  borrower’s  hands,  and  every 
ye«r  added  to  the  principal,  whereby  a  new  principal  accumulates, 
and  the  intereft  continually  increafes  with  fuch  augmentation. 

This  kind  of  ulury,  which  is  the  worft  of  any,  has  been  feverely 
condemned  by  the  Roman  laws,  and  thofe  of  moft  other  nations. 

ANATOMICAL,  fomething  belong  ing  to  anatomy. 

New  and  Complete  SYSTEM  of 

ANATOMY. 

Of  Anatomy  in  general, 

ANATOMY  is  the  art  which  teaches  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  (principally,  but  of  any  animal  body  in  general)  as  to 
the  ItruEture  and  component  parts  thereof,  by  an  artful  and  orderly 
dilieEtion,  or  levering  the  parts  and  members  of  it  from  one  another, 
by  a  proper  inftrument ;  in  order  to  difeover  their  ItruEture,  oeco- 
nomy,  md  ufe. 

1  he  word  avu-o^r,,  feSlion  or  cutting ,  is  formed  of  avdU^v a,  I 
cut  afunder. 

1  he  ancients,  if  we  except  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  did  not  make 
any  remarkable  progrefs  in  anatomy,  neverthelefs  the  art  was  not 
neglected  when  rhe  rays  of  learning  began  to  fpread  their  influence 
over  Europe.; — Dr.  Harvey  publilhed  his  difeovery  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  in  1628,  from  which  time  anatomy  made  a  fur- 
prizing  pi ogrefs ;  and  a  multitude  of  writers  on  chat  Icience  ap¬ 
pealed  :  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  anatomy,  and  ftudeilts 
in  ihis  feience,  if  authors  could  have  been  fatisfied  with  publishing 
tneir  own  difeoveries,  and  animadverting  on  the  error  <>f  oti,  rs  ; 
but  infttad  of  this,  many  have  thought  that  a  difeovery,  fomeo  res 
trifling  enough,  or  a  profeffor’s  chair,  have  entitled  them  to  write 
an  entire  lyliem;  and  hyihat  means  rendered  it  neceffo-v  o  fearch 
large  volumes  for  difeoveries,  which  a  few  pages  were  fufficient  to 
con.ain. 

Ciopton  Havers,  an  Engliffi  phyfician,  wrote  admirab  y  on  the 
bones,  and  made  fome  coulideiabie  difeoveries  with  retpecl  to  rhe 
periofteuiii  ar.d  the  marrow.  He  diicovered  in  every  joint  particular 
glands,  out  of  which  iffues  a  mucilaginous  jubilance,  whofe  nature 
he  examined  by  Several  experiments;  which,  with  the  m  rrow  (up- 
plied  by  the  bones,  conftantly  oil  the  joints,  that  both  they  and  the 
mulches  might  anfwer  thofe  ends  of  motion,  for  which  nature  de- 
ligned  them.  1  his  was  a  very  ufeful  difeovery ;  fince  it  has  ren¬ 
dered  abundance  of  things,  before  obfeure  in  that  part  of  anatomy , 
plain  and  caly  to  be  underftood. 

Dr.  Vvilks,  another  Englifti  phyfician,  was  ail  excellent  ana- 
iomift,  particularly  in  what  relates,  to  the  brain,  nerves,  ftomach, 
and  intellines.  Picolhommus  had,  before  him,  oblerved  that  the 
brain,  properly  fo  called,  and  the  cerebellum,  conijft  of  two 
diftmcl  lubftances,  an  outer  afti- coloured  fubftance,  through  which 
the  blood -vtllels  which  lie  under  the  pia  mater  in  innumerable 
foldings  and  windings  arc  difiemiuated ;  and  an  inner,  every  .  here 
.united  to  it,  ol  a  nervous  nature,  that  joins  this  fubftance  to  the 
medulla,  oblongata,  winch  is  the  original  of  ail.  the  pairs  of  nerves 
that  ill ue  from  the  brain,  and  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  that  lies  under 
the  brain  and  cerebellum.  Dr,  Willis  greatly  improved  thefe  dif- 
covenes ;  he  was  fo  exadi,  that  he  traced  this  medullary  fubftance 
through  all  its  infections;  examined  tbe  progiefs  of  all  the  nerves 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  Hence  he  not  only  dem  mllrably  proved 
the  brain  to  be  the  fountain  of  fenfe  and  motion,  but  alfo  by  the 
courfes  of  the  nerves,  the  manner  how  every  part  of  the  body  con- 
fpires  with  others  to  procure  any  particular  motion,  was  clearly 
explained. 

Pequet  difeovered  t.he  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  and  (hewed,  be¬ 
yond  contradiction,  that  the  la&eal  veffVls  convey  the  chyle  to  this 
receptacle,  and  proved,  that  it  is  thence  carried  by  Particular  v  rlfels 
through' the  thorax,  into  the  left  iubclavian  vein,  and  fo  drredtiy  to 
the  heart. 

Alphonfus  Borellus  gave  a  mechanical  account  of  the  motion  of 
animals  drawn  from  the  ftruEture  of  the  parrs.  As  he  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Dr.  Lower’s  difeoveries,  with  refpect  to  the  order  of  the 
mulcular  fibres  ot  the  heart,  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  folution  of  all 
the  appearances  of  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  blood  in  ths 
arteries,  upon  mathematical  and  mechanical  principles. 

Marcellus  Malpighius  was  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  great 
Skill  and  fingular  anatomical  refearches.  His  induftry  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  more  perfetft  animals,  but  was  extended  to  infects*,  and 
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even  to  vegetables,  to  the  great  improvement  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge,  and  his  own  honour.  He  difcovered,  by  means  of  his  own 
microfcopes,  the  textute  of  the  brain,  tongue,  lungs,  liver,  and 
fpleen ;  the  mechanifm  of  the  reins  was  wholly  unknown  till 
Malpighius  found  it  out  ;  and  by  that  means  effeaualiy  confuted 
feveral  notions,  before  entertained,  of  fome  fecondary  ufes  of  thefe 
parts,  by  proving  that  every  part  of  the  kidneys  is  immediately  and 
wholly  fubfervient,  tothatiinglc  operation  of  freeing  the  blood  from 
its  fuperfluous  ferum  and  falts.  He  alfo  made  fome  new  and  curious 
obfervations  on  the  lymphatic  veffels  and  glands. 

Frederic  Ruyfeh  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  ana - 
iomy.  This  gentleman,  from  his  infancy,  devoted  himfelf  to  phyfic, 
and  began  his  firft  refearches  with  the  materia  medica.  The  virtue 
of  plants,  the  ftru&ures  of  animals,  the  qualities  of  mineral  bo¬ 
dies,  chemical  operations,  and  anatomical  diffeftions,  were  the  ob- 
je&s  that  firft  ftruck  his  fancy,  and  called  for  his  improving  hand. 
He  was  none  of  thofe  fuperficial  inquirers,  wha,  either  through 
prejudice  or  indolence,  reft  fatisfied  before  they  have  attained  the 
truth :  for  he  had  ftripped  his  mind  of  all  thofe  unreafonable  at¬ 
tachments  which  are  inconfiftent  with  the  temper  of  a  philolopher; 
and  acquired  fuch  an  indefatigable  turn,  that  his  hardeft  labours 
in  the  purfuit  of  truth  became  his  higheft  pleafures  and  his  only  re¬ 
creations.  . 

Swammerdam,  having  difcovered  a  method  of  injecting  the  veflels 
with  a  certain  matter,  communicated  his  difeovery  to  Ruylch,  who 
greatly  improved  it;  and  difcovered  a  multitude  of  things  before 
unknown. 

Leuwenhoek  obliged  the  world  with  a  great  number  of  difcoveries 
relative  to  anatomy ,  by  means  of  his  mifcrofcopes:  paiticularly  the 
anaftomafes  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  Several  other  ingenious  ar.a- 
tomjis  followed  him,  and  carried  the  fcience  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection  ;  among  whom  Window  is  defervedly  efteemed,  as  hav¬ 
ing  treated  of  the  whole  fubjeCt  of  anatomy.  This  author  s  works 
Jiave  been  tranlhted  into  Englifh  by  Dr.  George  Douglas.  We 
have  alfo  an  excellent  compendium  of  anatomy  by  Keifter.  i  he 
merit  of  Albinus’s  Tables,  and  of  his  writings,  is  well  known; 
as  is  that  of  Mr.  Cheleldcn;  fo  that  after  reading  Heifter,  Window, 
Chefelden,  and  Monro,  confulting  the  Tables  of  Vefalius  and  Albi- 
nus,  a  ftudent  may,  we  believe,  confider  other  books  rather  curious 
than  neceffary.  „ 

Anatomy  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  fubjeCt,  into  human  and 
comparative. 

Anatomy,  human ,  by  fome  called  anthropology,  is  that  employed 
•n  the  human  body.  Of  this  branch,  we  (hall  now  more  particu¬ 
larly  treat. 

The  judicious  and  fcientific  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Technologica,  furnilhed  us  with  an  opportunity  oi  gratifying 
our  readers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  younger  fort  in  die  medical  and 
anatomical  line  with  the  following 

Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Paris  of  the  Human  Body. 

Anatomy  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  viz.  I.  Ojltology , 
or  the  do&rine  of  the  bones  in  general  ;  and,  2.  Sarcohgy ,  which 
treats  of  all  the  flcfhy  parts  of  the  body. 

OJlcolcgy,  according  to  the  learned  Boeihaave,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  i.  OJleegony ,  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  bones, 
of  what  matter  they  confift,  and  the  condition  of  the  bo*e3  in 
their  proper  fubftance  when  acluaily  formed.  2.  O/eography ,  which 
teaches  the  knowledge  of  the  ftrudure  of  the  (keleton  or  fabric  of 
the  bones,  and  the  diverfity  of  parts  in  the  bone  itfelf  now  perfe&. 
3.  Synojfeology ,  or  fynojleography  ;•  which  explains  all  the  parts  of  a 
bone,  by  means  of  which  a  bone  is  connected  or  joined  to  a  bone, 
with  motion,  or  without  motion ;  with  a  cartilage,  or  without  it. 

Sarcology  alfo  has  a  three-fold  divifion,  viz.  I.  Myology ,  which 
teaches  the  do&rine  of  the  mulcles.  2.  Splanchnology ,  which  treats 
of  the  bowels,  or  vifeera ,  and  the  great  organs  of  animal  life;  as 
the  brain,  lungs,  ftomac'n,  inteftines,  A'c.  (hewing  their  nature, 
conrie&ion,  parts,  figure,  itte,  Ac.  3*  ^nZl0^0S,ilt  or  angiegr  aplrj  ; 
th  is  exhibits  a  defeription  of  all  the  various  vefiels  in  the  body;  as  the 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  Ac.  explaining  their  natures  and  ules.  Of  all 
which  take  a  concife  account  in  their  order. 

Ofteogony,  being  a>  defeription  of  all  the  mutations,  or  changes  a 
bone  undergoes  from  its  firft  conception  in  the  womb  to  its  laft 
ft  ate  of  perfe&ion  in  the  adult  (keleton,  naturally  falls  under  the 
following  confiderations,  viz.  1.  The  definition  of  a  bone;  which 
is  faid  to  be  the  hardeft,  whiteft,  and  lighted  part  of  the  body,  in¬ 
flexible  and  infenfible;  confiding  of  a  complex  fubftance  of  a  vaf- 
cular,  fibrous,  membranous,  and  cartilaginous  nature.  2.  The  ge- 
nefis  of  a  bone ;  this  confifteth  of  various  dates  and  gradations,  from 
its  firft  origin  to  its  laft  perfedtion.  For,  I.  The  firft  ftatc  of  a 
bone  is  that  of  a  terreftrial,  nutritious,  fluid  matter,  flowing  among 
the  fluids  (in  ovo ),  defigned  for  the  formation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  2.  The  parts  of  this  original  earthy  fluid  at  a  proper  time 
begin  to  cohere,  unite,  and  thus  form  themfelves  into  very  fmall, 
or  fine  capillaments,  threads,  or  fibres,  foft  and  porous,  which 
being  filled  with  a  lympha  of  the  fame  nature,  they  begin  to 
increafe,  harden,  and  grow  clofe  to  one  another.  3.  The  fibres 
thus  formed  ftrike  into  various  directions,  and  being  thus  interwoven 
in  the  manner  of  a  web,  they  conftitute  a  fort  of  harder,  white, 
broad,  elaftic  fubftance,  called  a  membrane.  4.  Thefe  membranes, 
as  their  fibres  become  gradually  hard  and  dry,  do  themfelves  begin 
to  confolidate  and  form  hard,  thin,  white  fubftanecs,  which  lie  on 
one  another,  in  the  manner  of  thin  plates,  or  lamellae,  between 
which  run  a  great  number  of  veffels,  carrying  fluids  proper  for 
moifture  and  nourifhment ;  which  all  together  conftitute  or  make  up 
the  white,  hard,  friable,  and  elaftic  fubftance,  called  a  cartilage. 
5.  Since  the  largeft  artery  hath  the  greateft  pulfation,  and  this 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  will  there  firft  become  a  car¬ 


tilage,  which  by  degrees  becomes  harder  and  more  compadl,  till  at 
laft  it  is  perfectly  oflified,  or  arrived  to  the  proper  confidence  of  a 
bone;  and  the  blood-veffels  being  now  compreffed  on  all  fides; 
bring  no  more  blood  than  what  is  fufHcient  to  (upply  the  place  of 
the  decaying  particles  ;  they  having  now  obtained  their  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent,  hardnefs,  and  folidity.  And  hence,  fince  bones  begin  to  offify 
in  the  middle  parts  firft,  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  they  will  of  con- 
fequence  be  there  both  hardeft  and  fmalleft  ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  will  be  more  extended  towards  the  extremities,  and  of 
a  more  foft  .and  cartilaginous  nature. 

Ojleography,  in  the  next  place,  teaches  the  fabric  of  the  bones,  or 
the  ftru&ure  and  compages  of  a  (keleton. 

A  (keleton,  then,  is  a  fyftem  of  bones  cleared  of  the  flefh,  and 
joined  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  exifted  in  the  body.  Ia 
order  to  u.iderftand  this  aright,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  mention  the 
feveral  affections  of  a  bone,  and  the  manner  of  their  articula¬ 
tions. 

The  affedtions  of  a  bone,  we  (hall  here  obferve,  are  of  two 
forts,  viz.  cavities  and  prominencies.  The  cavities  of  bones  are 
deep  or  (hallow.  A  deep  cavity  is  called  cctyle ;  but  the  fuperficial 
one  is  called  glene.  The  prominencies  of  a  bone  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  1.  An  aptphyf.s,  which  is  a  protuberance  made  by  the  fibres 
of  a  bone.  2.  An  epiphyfis ,  which  is  only  a  fmall  bone  fet  upon 
the  extremity  of  a  bigger  Done,  which  in  time  unite  in  one.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  ufually  upon  the  extremities  of  the  bones, 
and  ferve  either  for  the  infertion  of  rqufcles,  or  the  articulation  of 
the  bones.  If  the  protuberance  be  large  and  round,  it  is  called 
caput ,  or  the  head  ;  if  fmall  and  round,  it  is  called  condylus  ;  if  (harp, 
corone,Jiy  hides,  Ac. 

The  articulations  of  the  bones  are  of  the  following  kinds. 
I.  Diarthrofts ,  where  there  is  a  manifeft  motion.  2.  Synchondrojis, 
which  is  by  means  of  a  cartilage,  and  with  a  fmall  and  oblcure  mo¬ 
tion.  3.  Synarthrofis,  without  any  motion  at  all. 

Diarthrofts  is  agJn  of  three  forts:  1.  Enarthrofis,  which  is  when 
a  large  round  head  of  a  bone  is  received  into  a  large  cavity  ;  as  of  the 
thigh  bone  in  the  ijcbium.  t.  Arthrodia,  which  is  when  a  flat  plain 
head  of  a  bone  is  received  into  a  (hallow  cavity;  as  the  articulation 
of  the  humerus  with  the  fcapula.  3.  Ginglymus,  which  is  when  the 
bones  articulated  mutually  receive  and  are  received  by  each  other  ; 
as  in  that  of  the  humerus  and  cubit. 

Synchondrofts,  is  when  the  extremities  of  two  bones  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  an  intervening  cartilage,  as  in  the  vertebrae* 
and  the  ribs  and  fternum;  where  though  the  motion  of  all  is  ma¬ 
nifeft,  yet  that  of  any  two  is  fcarce  perceptible. 

Syria)  throfis  is  alfo  of  three  (orts.  r.  Har mania,  which  is  by  a 
fimple  contadt  of  the  extremities  of  bones,  without  any  mutual  in- 
grefs,  and  is  defigned  by  a  right  or  oblique  line.  2.  Sutura ,  which 
is  when  two  boats  are  mutually  indented  into  each  other,  and  look 
like  the  teeth  of  afaw;  as  in  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
fcull.  3.  Gor..phiJts ,  which  is  when  a  bojie  is  fattened  or  focketed  inta 
another  ;  as  the  teeth  into  the  jaw- hones. 

In  the  (keleton  we  (hall  take  a  view  of  the  bones  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order,  viz.  Of  the  fcull,  the  fpine,  the  thorax,  the  pelvis ,  the 
arms,  and  the  legs. 

The  bones  of  the  fcull  or  cranium  are  fix,  viz.  1.  The  os  fron - 
tis ,  or  forehead-bone ;  it  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits  of  the 
ej  es,  and  the  forehead  ;  and  joins  the  bones  of  the  finciput  and  tem¬ 
ples,  or  what  is  called  the  coronal  future.  2.  The  two  bones  of 
the  finciput,  called  parietalia,  which  make  the  fides  of  the  fcull, 
and  are  joined  to  one  another  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  by  th tfutura. 
fagittalis.  4,5.  The  ojfa  tempo  rum,  or  two  bones  of  the  temples; 
they  are  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the  fcull,  and  arc 
joined  to  the  parietalia  by  the  futura  fquamofa.  The  os  occipitis , 
or  bone  of  the  occiput  or  hinder-part  of  the  head ;  it  joins  the  ojffa 
parietalia ,  by  the  futura  lambdoidalis. 

The  lower  part  of  each  temporal  bone  being  thick  and  hard,  is 
called  os  petrojum ,  or  ftony  bone ;  they  have  alfo  each  three  procef- 
fes,  viz.  1.  The  zygomatic,  which  runs  forward  and  unites  with 
the  procefs  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  making  the  bridge  called  zy- 
gonia ,  under  the  ear.  2.  The  mamillary  or  maftoide  procefs, 
fituated  behind  the  paffage  of  the  ear.  3.  The  ftyliiorni  procefs, 
which  ftrikes  down  from  the  bafts  of  the  fcull  like  the  end  of  a 
quill. 

There  are  two  bones  common  to  the  fcull  and  upper  jaw,  viz.  1. 
The  fpbevnoides ;  it  is  fituate  juft  in  the  middle  of  the  bafts  of  the 
fcull ;  on  its  lower  fide  it  has  five  apophyfes ;  two  called  the  pteri- 
goides, or  wing-like  precedes;  two  others  make  the  lower  and  in¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eyes  ;  and  the  fifth  a  very  fmall 
one,  received  in  a  cavity  at  the  further  end  of  the  vomer.  On  its 
infide  it  has  four  proceftes  called  clinoides ,  which  form  a  cavity  in 
the  middle  called  fella  turcica .  2.  The  or  ethmoides  ;  it  is  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  the  bafis  of  the  forehead-bone;  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
a  fmall  thin  procefs  called  crifa  galli,  from  its  likenefs  to  the  comb 
of  a  cock.  This  bone  hath  its  name  from  the  number  of  fmall 
holes  in  it,  which  makes  it  refemble  a  fieve.  From  its  under  fide 
there  goes  a  thin  bone,  which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  into  two 
parts  called  noftrils :  the  lower  edge  of  this  bone  is  grooved  with  the 
vomer.  On  each  fide  this  partition  are  the  ojfa  fpongiofa ,  or  fpongy 
bones  ;  the  two  external  plates  whereof  make  part  of  the  orbit  at  the 
greater  canthus  or  corner  of  the  eye. 

The  bones  proper  to  the  upper-jaw  are  eleven ;  five  on  each  fide, 
and  one  in  the  middle:  they  are  as  follows.  1.  Os mali,  zygoma,  or 
cheek-bone ;  it  makes  the  higheft  part  of  the  cheek,  and  the  external 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  2.  The  os  maxillare  is  that  part  in 
which  all  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  fet ;  its  upper  fide  makes 
the  lower  and  internal  part  of  the  orbit.  3.  The  os  unguis ;  it  is  a 
little  bone  in  the  great  angle  of  the  orbit;  in  it  is  the  hole  in  which 
the  lachrymal  bag  lies.  4.  The  ts  naft,  gr  bone  of  the  nofe ;  to  this 
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the  cartilages  which  divide  the  noftrils  are  fattened.  5.  The  os  pa- 
lati,  or  palate-bone ;  it  makes  the  hinder  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  joins  the  os  tnaxillare ,  which  makes  the  fore-part.  6. 
The  eleventh  and  laft  is  called  the  vomer ,  being  like  a  plow-fhare 
as  it  were;  it  has  a  groove  on  its  upper  part,  which  receives  the 
feptum  nafi,  or  partition  of  the  nofe ;  it  is  joined  above,  on  the 
further  end,  to  the  os  J'phamoides ,  and  on  its  lower  part  to  the  bones 
of  the  palate. 

The  lower  jaw  is  made  of  one  bone;  its  anterior  angular  part 
makes  the  chin.  At  each  extremity  it  has  two  procettes  ;  the  firft, 
which  is  broad,  thin,  and  pointed,  is  called  corone  :  the  other,  which 
is  lower  and  flattilh,  with  a  fort  of  head,  is  called  condylus\  by 
means  whereof  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  articulated  into  the  Jinus  of 
the  os  petrofum.  Each  end  of  the  bafts  of  this  bone  is  called  the  an¬ 
gle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  teeth  ard  next  to  be  conftdered  ;  they  are  the  hardeft,  fmooth- 
eft,  and  whiteft  bones  of  the  body.  They  are  formed  in  the  cavities 
of  the  jaws,  and  are  of  the  following  forts,  r.  The  incifivi ,  or 
cutters,  fo  called  becaufe  pretty  broad  and  lharp  ;  they  ftand  fo--e- 
moft  in  each  jaw,  and  in  each  jaw  four.  2.  The  canini ,  or  dog¬ 
teeth  ;  thefe  are  two  in  each  jaw,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  inci¬ 
fivi  ;  they  are  thick,  round,  and  pointed,  and  are  contained  above 
two  thirds  in  their  alveoli  or  fockets.  3.  The  molares,  or  grinders; 
they  are  generally  ten  in  each  jaw,  five  on  a  fide.  Their  extremi¬ 
ties  are  broad  and  uneven,  and  are  inferted  in  their  fockets  with  two, 
three,  and  fometimes  four  roots.  With  thefe  we  grind,  as  it  were, 
our  aliments,  to  a  ftale  fit  for  digeftion  in  the  ftomach. 

The  fpine,  or  back-bone,  is  made  of  a  chain  of  finall  bones, 
which  reaches  from  the  bafis  of  the  fcull  to  the  feat  of  the  body. 
Thefe  finall  bones  are  called  vertebra ;  of  which  there  are  reckoned 
feven  in  the  neck,  twelve  in  the  back,  five  in  the  loins,  fix  in  the 
os  Jacrum ,  and  four  in  the  os  coccygis.  In  each  vertebra  we  diftin- 
guilh  two  parts,  viz.  the  body  and  the  procettes  thereof.  The  body 
of  the  vertebra  is  round  and  convex  on  its  fore-part,  and  fomewhat 
concave  on  its  hind-part.  Its  upper  and  lower  fides  are  plane, 
each  covered  with  a  cartilage,  for  the  fake  of  the  motion  and  flexure 
of  the  body.  Each  vertebra  has  thre*  forts  of  procettes,  viz.  1. 
Tranfverfe  or  lateral,  cne  on  each  fide ,  they  are  nearer  the  body 
of  the  vertebra  than  the  reft.  2.  Four  oblique  procefles,  two  on 
the  upper  part,  and  two  on  the  lower ;  by  thefe  the  vertebra  are 
articulated  to  another.  3.  One  acute  one,  on  the  hindmoft  pare 
of  the  vertebra.  Thefe  procettes,  with  the  hindt-r  a,.d  concave 
part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra ,  make  a  large  hole  in  each  vertebra, 
which  holes  altogether  make  a  channel  for  the  defeent  of  the  fpinal 
marrow. 

The  vertebra  of  the  os  facrum  coalefce  in  adults,  and  make  but 
one  large  triangular  bone,  whofe  bafis  is  tied  to  the  laft  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  and  its  points  to  the  os  coccygis ,  which,  with  its  little 
vertebra ,  each  lefs  than  the  other,  ends  the  fpine  in  a  cartilaginous 
point,  like  a  fmall  tail  curved  inwards. 

In  the  thorax  of  the  ficeleton,  we  obferve  the  following  bones, 

I.  The  ribs,  which  are  twenty-four,  in  number,  twelve  on  each 
fide,  articulated  to  the  twelve  vertebra  of  the  back.  They  are  of 
two  forts,  viz.  feven  true  ribs,  which  have  their  cartilaginous  ex¬ 
tremities  inferted  into  the.  ftnus  of  the  Jlernum  ;  and  five  falfe  ribs, 
which  are  Ihorter  and  fofter,  and  their  extremities  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  except  the  laft,  which  is  tied  to  the  midriff,  or  elfe  to  the  de¬ 
fending  oblique  mufcle.  2.  The Jlernum ,  or  breaft-bone ;  this  from 
feven  or  eight  bones  in  infants,  hardens  and  unites  into  three  *1  ra¬ 
ven  years  of  age:  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  bread: :  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  ends  itfelf  in  a  cartilaginous 
point, called  cart'ilago  xiphod.es  or  enjformis.  3.  The  clavicula ,  or 
channel-bones;  they  are  two,  one  on  each  fide,  on  the  upper  part, 
of  the  breaft  ;  they  are  pretty  long  and  fmall ;  at  one  end  they  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  to  the  Jlernum ,  at  the  other  to  the  production  of  the  fca- 
pula  called  acromion.  Their  ufe  is  to  fuftain  and  keep  the  [copula  at 
it  proper  diftance  from  the  Jlernum.  4.  The  fcapula ,  or  fnoulder. 
blades;  they  are  two  large  and  broad  bones  in  form  of  a  fcalen- 
ous  triangle;  they  are  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  thorax.  The  broad  ;nd  is  called  the  bafis  ;  and  each  hath 
three  procefles  ;  one  running  along  the  middle,  called  the  fpine ,  the 
end  of  which  is  called  acromion ,  and  receives  the  clavicles  :  the  fe- 
Cond  is  a  little  below,  called  coracoides ,  from  its  likenefs  to  a  crow’s 
bill ;  the  third  procefs  is  called  cervix ,  and  receives  the  head  of  the 
humerus  or  arm-bone  in \t% Jinus. 

The  pelvis  or  bafon  of  the'Ykeleton  is  formed  by  the  following  bones, 
viz.  1.  The  os  facrum  ;  and,  2.  The  os  coccygis  on  the  hinder  part, 
both  already  deferibed.  3.  The  ojja  innominata ,  or  namelefs  bones, 
which  in  infants  confift  of  three  feparate  bones  ;  but  in  adults  they 
unite  and  make  but  one  bone,  in  each  of  which  they  diftinguifih 
three  parts,  viz.  I  The  ifehium  or  hip-bone  ;  which  is  the  broad 
fuperior  part  joined  to  the  vertebra  of  the  os  facrum ;  its  edge  is 
airmail  femicircular,  and  is  tipt  with  a  cartilage.  2.  The  os  pubis, 
which  is  the  inferior  and  fore  part,  and  joined  with  its  fellow  on 
the  ether  fide,  makes  the  fore  part  of  the  balon  or  pelvis ,  as  the  ibia 
does  the  fides.  3.  The  os  ifehium ,  or  coxendix  ;  this  is  the  lower 
and  hinder  part ;  it  has  a  large  cavity  or  actubulum,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone :  at  its  lower  part  it  has  a  large  protu¬ 
berance,  which  makes  the  feat  of  the  body,  or  that  on  which  we 
fit. 

In  the  arm  are  the  following  bones,  viz.  1.  The  humerus  or 
fiboulder-bone  ;  it  is  long  and  round,  is  articulated  with  the  fcapula  at 
the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  with  the  radius  and  ulua,  by  a  gin- 
glymus.  2.  The  ulna,  a  long  and  hard  bone  of  the  cubitus,  or  the 
fore  arm ;  it  reaches  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift  ;  at  it-  upper  end 
it  hath  two  procefles,  which  are  received  in  the  fore  and  hind  ftnufes , 
of  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  ;  the  external  or  hindmoft  is  the 
biggeft  and  longeft,  called  olecranon ,  and  makes  the  Iharp  point 


of  the  elbow.  At  its  lower  end  it  is  articulated  with  the  radius  and 
the  bones  of  the  wrift.  3.  The  radius,  another  bone  of  the  cubit; 
it  accompanies  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift.  In  its  upper 
end  it  receives  the  outer  protuberance  of  the  humerus  in  a  fmall  ca¬ 
vity,  and  near  its  lower  end  it  has  a  fmall  cavity  which  receives  the 
end  of  the  ulna-,  and  in  its  extremity  it  has  two  ftnufes,  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  bones  of  the  wrift.  4.  The  bones  of  the  carpus  or  wrift  ; 
they  are  little  bones  of  different  figures  and  bignefs,  are  eight  in 
number,  placed  in  two  ranks,  four  in  each  rank.  Thefirft  rank  is 
articulated  with  the  radius ,  the  fecond  with  the  ulna.  5. The  bones  of 
the  metacarpus ,  or  back  of  the  hand:  thefe  are  four  in  number,  which 
anlwer  to  the  four  fingers,  with  one  on  the  fide  anfwering  to  the 
thumb:  they  are  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  wrift  and  fingers. 
6.  The  bones  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  ;  they  are  fourteen  in  each 
hand,  three  in  each  finger,  and  two  in  the  thumb.  The  order  itl 
which  they  are  difpofed,  is  called  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  pha¬ 
lanx  ;  and  the  firft  is  longer  than  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  than 
the  third  :  they  are  feverally  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the  meta¬ 
carpus,  and  with  one  another  in  each  finger;  which  articulations 
make  the  joints  or  knuckles.  7.  The  offa  fe fanwide  a ,  like  grains  of 
fefamum ;  they  are  about  twelve  in  each  hand,  placed  at  the  joints 
of  the  fingers,  under  the  tendons,  where  they  ferve  the  office  of 
putties. 

The  parts  of  the  leg,  and  the  bones  thereof  are  very  analogous 
to  thole  of  the  arm  ;  for,  1.  In  the  thigh  there  is  one  large  long 
bone  anfwering  to  the  humerus.  At  its  upper  end  it  has  three  e pt- 
phyfes ;  the  firft  is  the  large  round  head,  by  which  it  is  articulated 
in  the  acetabulum  of  the  coxendix-,  the  fecond  is  called  the  trochanter 
major,  and  the  third  the  trochanter  minor.  The  lower  end  of  this 
bone  is  articulated  by  the  ginglymus  with,  2.  The  tibia,  which  is  the 
greateft  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  the  other  being,  3.  The  fibula 
or  per  one-,  thofe  two  anfwer  to  the  ulna  and  radius  of  the  cubit,  and 
their  articulations  with  each  other  are  much  the  fame.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia  there  is  a  procefs  which  forms  the  internal  ancle, 
as  the  external  ancle  is  formed  by  a  procefs  of  the  fibula.  The  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  the  tibia  with  the  thigh  bone,  makes  the  knee;  in 
which  there  is,  4.  A  little  bone  called  th c  patella  or  knee-pan-,  it  lies 
under  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  which  extend  the  leg,  and  ferves 
as  a  pulley  to  facilitate  their  motion.  5.  The  bones  of  the  tarfius , 
or  inftep,  are  feven;  the  ajlragalus,  or  talus ;  the  calcancum ,  or 
heel-bone;  the  os  naviculare ;  the  offia  cuneifiormia ,  or  wedge-like 
bones,  which  are  three;  and  the  os  cubifiorme,  or  cube-like  bone. 

6.  The  metatarfius,  or  back  of  the  foot,  h^th  five  bones ;  and 

7.  Toes  fourteen:  befides,  8.  The  ojfia  fefamoidea  ;  all  which  are 
in  form  and  articulation  fo  like  thofe  of  the  metacarpus  and  fingers, 
before  deferibed,  that  nothing  further  need  be  faid  concerning  them. 

Having  difpatcbed  ojlcology,  we  proceed  to fiarcology ,  the  fecond 
great  part  of  anatomy.  In  order  to  this,  anatomifts  divide  the  trunk 
of  the  human  body  into  three  principal  regions  or  cavities.  I.  The 
he&d,  or  upper  cavity,  which  contains  the  brain  and  cerebcll ,  the 
eyes,  nofe,  ears,  and  tongue,  the  drgans  of  fenfe.  2.  The  thorax 
or  breaft,  which  contains  all  from  the  neck  to  the  midrift'.  3.  rhe 
abdomen  or  lower  cavity,  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  belly.  The 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  called  epigajlrium ,  and  its  two  fides 
the  hypochondria.  The  middle  part  of  the  abdomen ,  extending  from 
two  fingers  breadth  above  to  the  fame  below  the  navel,  is  called 
the  atgio  umbilicalis.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  called 
the  hypogajlrium  :  its  fides  are  called  inguina ,  or  groins. 

Before  we  can  fpeak  of  myology ,  or  the  dodtrine  of  the  mufcles, 
we  muft  firft  take  notice  of  the  common  integuments  or  coverings 
of  the  body  and  its  parts  ;  and  they  are  as  follow  :  1.  The  epidermis , 
cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin ;  this  is  that  very  fine  pellicle  f  at  riles  in  a 
blifter  upon  any  burning,  See.  It  adheres  clofe  to  the  true  fkin, 
and  ferves  to  defend  the  extremities  of  the  fine  yeflels.  2.  The  cutis, 
or  true  fkin  ;  in  this  we  obferve  three  parts:  firft,  an  infinite  number 
of  papilla  pyramidales ,  which  are  the  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  fkin, 
which  occafion  the  fenfe  of  feeling  on  the  furface  of  the  body.  Se¬ 
condly,  a  web  of  nervous  fibres  and  veflels  interwoven,  and  is  the 
parenchyma  or  l'ubftance  of  the  /kin.  Thirdly,  under  this  is  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  miliary'  glands  encompafled  with  fat ;  thefe  are  the 
/piracies  of  the  body,  and  breathe  forth  the  matter  of  fweat  and  in- 
fenfible  tranfpiration.  3.  The  membrana  adipofa ,  or  membrane  of 
fat;  it  lies  immediately  under  the  fkin  ,  the  fat  is  contained  in  a 
texture  of  an  infinite  number  of  fine  tranfparent  vehicles  or  cells. 
4.  The  membrana  carhofia,  or  fleft  y  membrane  ;  it  lies  immediately 
under  the  adipofa,  and  adheres  to  it;  it  is  confpicuous  in  infants, 
but  in  adults  it  becomes  oblcure,  and  is  hid  by  the  fat,  which  over- 
fpreads  it.  5.  The  hair  is  reckoned  one  of  the  common  teguments 
of  the  body  ;  each  hair  has  a  round  bulbous  root ;  is  fiftulous  or 
hollow  in  many  cafes,  and  differs  in  colour  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  pet  fens.  6.  The  nails  are  a  covering  to  a  part  of 
the  body  only;  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  fheaths  or  cafes  of 
the  papilla  of  the  /kin  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  dry,  harden, 
and  lie  clofe  to  one  another,  and  are  protruded  conftantly  forwards 
in  the  form  of  an  horny  fubftance. 

The  next  ftep  to  the  d.  dtrine  of  the  mufcles,  is  that  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  which  wrap  up  and  enclofe  the  pans:  they  are  of  various 
forts  as  follow  :  1.  The  periojlcurn ,  which  is  that  fine  membrane  im¬ 
mediately  invefting  the  bones,  and  which  is  of  a  moft  exquiiite  fenfe 

2.  The  meninges  of  the  brain,  which  are  two  ;  the  firft  is  called  dura 
jnater,  which  is  ftrongand  thick,  and  covers  all  the  cavity  of  the  fkull  ; 
and  by  its  procefles  makes  the  divifions  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain 
and  cerebell.  The  fecond  is  ca  led  the  pi  a  mater,  which  is  a  fine  and 
delicate  membrane  immediately  covering  the  fubftance  of  the  brain: 
they  are  both  continued  from  the  brain  with  the  fpinal  marrow. 

3.  The  pleura,  which  is  a  double  membrane  that  covers  all  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  is  fixed  to  the  periojieum  of  the  ribs,  and  covers  the 
midriff.  4.  The  mcdiajlinum  ;  it  is  a  double  membrane  dividing  the 
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©rvity  of  the  thorax  into  two  parts,  through  the  middle  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  pleura  coming  from  the 
flernum.  5.  The  pericardium,  fo  called  from  its  containing  the 
heart,  as  in  a  kind  of  purfe  or  bag;  it  lies  in  the  duplicature  of  the 
mediajlinum ,  which  firmly  adheres  to  it,  as  its  point  does  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  midriff.  6.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff ;  this  is  rather  a 
double  mufcle  than  a  membrane  ;  it  divides  the  thorax  from  the  ab¬ 
domen.  Its  extreme  parts  confift  of  mufcular  fibres,  which  all  ter¬ 
minate  in  an  aponeurojis ,  or  nervous  part,  in  the  middle;  it  is  perforat¬ 
ed  with  feveral  holes,  for  the  paffage  of  veffels.  7.  The  peritonaum ; 
it  is  a  thin  foft  membrane  which  covers  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and"  inclofes  all  its  contents  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  midriff  and 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen ;  ft  is  a  double  membrane,  and  contains  in 
its  duplicatures  the  umbilical  veffels,  the  bladder,  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
lpermatic  veffels,  &c.  Its  external  part  has  two  productions  which 
pafs  through  the  groins  out  of  the  belly  to  convey  the  lpermatic 
veffels  in  men  to  the  teflicles,  and  for  a  pallage  to  the  round  ligaments 
of  the  womb  in  women.  Thcfe  are  all  the  membranes  that  can  be 
limply  confidered  as  fuch,  or  that  delerve  notice  in  this  place. 

Myology,  or  the  doclane  of  the  mufcles ;  concerning  thefe  we  lhall 
take  notice  of  the  following  particulars,  viz.  The  definition  of  a 
mufcle,  its  parts,  .the  forts,  the  denomination,  the  aCtions,  or  office, 
and  number  of  mufcles  in  each  part,  and  the  whole  human  body. 

A  mufcle  is  defined  to  be  a  bundle  of  ftefhy,  and  often  tendinous 
fibres,  of  which  all  in  the  fame  plane  are  parallel  to  one  another  ;  the 
fibres  are  feverally  invefled  with  a  particular  membrane,  and  all  to¬ 
gether  inclofed  in  one  common  one. 

The  parts  of  a  mufcle  are,  1.  t  he  body  or  bellyof  the  mufcle, 
which  is  the  middle  part  generally,  and  is  made  up  cf  the  fiefhy 
fibres,  which  are  red,  lax,  and  fpongeous,  containing  a  number  of 
ffnall  cavities,  and  are  tied  together  by  a  numocr  of  final  1  tranfverfe 
fibres,  which  go  from  one  to  another,  and  conned!  them  all  together, 

2.  The  tendons,  which  are  the  two  extremities ;  of  which,  that  by 
which  it  arifes  is  called  the  head,  and  the  other,  by  which  it  is  in- 
ferted  in  any  part,  is  called  the  tail  of  the  mufcle.  1  hey  confift  of 
tendinous  fibres  equal  in  number  tothole  ofrbe  body  of  the  mufcle. 

The  kinds  of  mufcles  are  various  ;  as  1.  Some  are  fimple ;  which 
have  all  their  fibres  parallel,  and  in  the  fame  direction.  2.  Some 
compound;  thefe  have  the  flefhy  fibres  of  feveral  planes  crofting  one 
another,  or  of  different  directions  ;  and  may  be  divided  into  as  many 
fimple  ones  as  is  the  number  of  fuch  planes  of  fibres.  3.  Some 
mufcles  have  feveral  head,,  or  arife  by  feveral  tendons;  as  the 
biceps  hath  two,  the  triceps  three,  Sec.  4.  Some  have  one  tendon 
common  to  them  all,  as  the  tendo  achiilis.  5.  Some  have  only  a 
fmall  long  body  which  divides  into  feveral  fnVall  tendons  at  the  end. 

6.  And  feme  have  two  bodies  each,  as  the  digajlricus.  7.  Some 
mufcles  have  no  tendons,  as  the  quadratus  on  the  wrift,  and  feveral 
of  i he  face,  Sec.  8.  Some  have  tendons  only  at  one  end  ;  with  va¬ 
rious  other  differences  in  the  form  and  make  of  mufcles. 

As  to  the  denomination  of  mufcles,  they  are  differently  named  on 
various  accounts ;  as,  X.  F  rom  their  fize ;  as  vajlus,  large  ;  gracilis , 
flender,  &c.  2.  From  their  form;  as  the  deltoidcs,  quadratus ,  Sec. 

3.  From  the  parts  they  are  fituated  on ;  as  the  frontaies ,  on  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  occipitales ,  on  the  occiput ,  ccc.  4.  The  manner  of  their  fixa¬ 
tion ;  as  internus,  extermts ,  Sec.  5.  From  the  parts  of  their  origin 
and  infertion,  as  the Jicrnothyr  Sides ,  which  arifes  from  the Jlernum, 
and  is  inlerted  into  the  cartilage  called  thyroides.  6.  F  rom  their 
enurfe  or  direction;  as  the  rectus,  obliquus ,  tranfverfalis.  Sec. 

7.  From  their  manner  of  aCting  ;  as  elevator es,  which  lift  a  part  up; 
err  Stores,  which  ereCt  a  part ;  extenfores,  which  extend  any  part ; 
flexor  es ,  which  bend  it,  Sec.  8.  From  the  parts  of  which  they  con¬ 
fift  ;  as  the  biventer ,  which  hath  two  bellies  ;  triceps,  which  hath 
three  heads  or  ten  dons,  Sec.  9.  Front  the  texture  ;  as  membranofus , 
Jems -ner v jus ,  Sec.  10.  From  their  length,  &c.  as  longus ,  long; 
brevis,  Ihort,  Sec. 

T'he  office  or  function  of  the  mufcles  is  to  move  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  body  in  all  the  neceftary  directions  of  their  feveral  motions  ; 
and  this  is  performed  by  the  contraction  of  the  mufcle,  which  fhoit- 
ens  it,  and  caufes  it  to  draw  the  part  into  which  it  is  inferted  to¬ 
wards  that  whence  it  arifes  ;  and  this  contraction  is  produced  in  the 
mufcle  by  the  influx  and  rarefaCtion  of  the  blood  and  ipirits  diftending 
the  cavities  of  the  fibres  ;  which  is  the  mechanical  cau!e  of  all  muf¬ 
cular  motion.  And  fince  mod  parts  of  the  body  are  paired,  or  have 
a  contrary  motion,  the  mufcles  are  reckoned  by  pairs  ;  and  thofe 
which  produce  the  contrary  motion  in  a  part,  are  faid  to  be  antago- 
nift  mufcles  to  each  other. 

The  number  of  the  mufcles  in  the  human  body  is  computed  by 
Dr.  Keill  in  pairs  belonging  to  every  part,  as  follows  :  of  the  fore¬ 
head  1  pair,  the  hind-head  1,  the  ears  6,  the  eyebrows  I,  eyelids  2, 
eyes  6,  nofe  3,  lips  6,  and  a  fingle  one;  the  cheeks  1,  lower 
jaw  6,  uvula  2,  tongue  3,  os  hyoides  5,  the  pharynx  2,  larynx  7, 
head  10,  thorax  29,  abdomen  5,  of  the  vertebra  7,  of  the  piidenda 
in  men  4,  the  clitoris  I,  of  the  bladder  a  fingie  one,  anus  three  fingle 
©aes ;  of  the  fhoulder-blades  4,  fhoulder-bone  9,  cubit  6,  the  ra¬ 
dius  4,  wrifts  4,  palms  of  the  hands  2,  fingers  15,  of  the  thumbs  7, 
fore-fingers  2,  little-fingers  2,  of  the  thighs  13,  the  legs  xi,  the 
feet  8,  the  toes  24  pair  ;  fo  that  in  all  there  are  446  fingle  mufcles 
in  the  body;  though  fome  make  more,  and  others  reckon  fewer* 

Before  we  confider  the  doCtrine  of  the  vifeera  or  bowels,  it  may  be 
proper  to  premife  a  few  things  concerning  the  doCtrine  of  the  glands, 
which  anatomifts  call  adenography ,  as  a  proper  tranfition  thereto. 

A  gland  (vulgarly  called  a  kernel)  is  a  flefhy  fubftance. of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  nature,  whole  ufe  is  to  fecrete  anifeparate  the  fluids  from  the 
mafs  ofbiood.  They  are  of  two  forts  ;  viz.  I.  a  conglobate  gland; 
which  is  a  little  fmooth  body  wrapt  up  in  a  fine  (kin,  admitting  only 
an  artery  and  nerve  to  pafs  in,  and  a  vein  and  excretory  veil'd  to  pafs 
out ;  and  thefe  may  be  called  fimple  glands.  2.  A  conglomerate 
giand ;  which  is  compofed  of  feveral  conglobate  or  fimple  glands,  all 
tied  together,  and  wrapt  up  in  one  common  tunicle  or  membrane  ; 


whole  feveral  excretory  duCts  do  (bmetimes  all  unite  in  one  common 
pipe,  as  in  the  pancreas  ;  and  fometimes  form  feveral  pipes,  through 
which  their  liquor  is  excreted.  The  ftruCture  of  a  gland  is  fuppofed 
to  be  nothing  but  the  complication  of  a  branch  of  an  artery,  whole 
farthest  extremity  become  the  excretory  duCt  thereof. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  fecond  great  part  of  farcology,  viz. 

Splanchnology ,  W’hich  confiders  the  various  vifeera  or  bowels  con¬ 
tained  in  the  three  cavities  of  the  body:  thofe  in  the  upper  cavity  or 
head  are,  the  brain,  the  cerebell ,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nofe,  and 
the  tongue;  of  which  in  order. 

The  brain,  contained  within  the  dura  mater,  confifts  of  two  parts, 
viz.  the  cerebrum ,  which  lies  on  the  fore  part ;  and  cerebellum,  which 
lies  behind  ;  both  contained  in  the  cranium  or  (cull,  as  fn  a  cafe  of 
bones.  The  cerebrum  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  its  fur-face  full  of 
turnings  and  circumvolutions  ;  its  external  fubftance  is  faid  to  be 
cortical  or  cineritious,  being  loft,  glandulous,  and  of  the  colour  of 
alhes.  Its  internal,  called  the  medullary  fubftance,  is  finer,  white 
and  fibrous  ;  from  whence  the  nerves  proceed:  this  going  out  of  the 
(cull  is  called  the  medulla  fpinalis,  or  fpinal  marrow. 

The  brain  is  divided  by  the  firlt  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  into  the 
right  and  left  fide;  which,  when  they  come  to  join,  leave  a  fpace 
forming  three  ventricles,  or  centrum  ovale ;  the  upper  part  or  cover¬ 
ing  whereof  is  called  the  corpus  gallofum.  The  bottom  of  this  fpace 
is  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  two  fides  gathered  together,  as  it  were, 
in  two  bundles,  which  are  called  crura  medulla  oblongata ;  upon 
them  are  the  protuberances  called  the  corpora  Jlriata ,  and  the  thalami 
nerv.  opticcrum.  Thefe  crura  uniting,  form  a  body  called  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  upon  which  are  four  prominences  called  the  nates 
and  tejlts.  From  the  third  ventricle  goes  a  fmall  hole  to  the  conduit 
called  infundibulum,  which  enters  the  fubftance  of  the  glandula  pitui- 
taria ,  fituated  in  the  [ella  turcica,  in  the  bafis  of  the  icull,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  plexus  of  fome  branches  of  arteries,  called  the  rete  mi - 
rabile.  In  die  hinder  part  of  this  ventricle  is  another  iinall  hole  called 
anus,,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fituated  the  famous  glandula  pi- 
nealis,  which  Defcartes  imagined  was  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Thefe 
are  the  chief  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
ftruCture. 

The  cerebellum  is  much  lefs  than  the  cerebrum,  and  is  alfo  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  fubftance ;  its  fuperficies  coniifts 
of  foldings  like  fegments  of  circles,  one  within  another ;  they  grow 
lefs  as  they  approach  the  fore  and  hind  part,  where  they  feem  to  re- 
femble  two  worms,  and  are  therefore  called  proccjfus  vermiformes. 
The  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum ,  is  called  the  tjlhtnus.  The  ufe  or  funCtionof  the 
brain  ( which  is  a  gland  of  the  conglobate  fort)  is  to  feparate  the  fineft 
and  moft  fubtile  parts  of  the  blood,  called  animal  Ipirits,  which  are 
received  by  the  nerves,  and  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  in 
which  they  are  the  caufe  of  all  that  fenfation  which  we  commonly 
call  falling. 

The  eye  is  the  noble  organ  of  fight ;  on  the  external  parts  it  is. 
adorned  above  with  a  curved  row  of  hairs,  called  the  eyebrow  ;  and 
clofed  with  two  eye-lids,  which  are  edged  with  a  border  of  hairs 
called  cilia.  The  meeting  of  the  eye-lids  makes  two  corners  called 
the  greater  and  the  Idler  canthus  of  the  eye;  within  the  great  can- 
thus  lies  the  glandula  lachrymalis ,  which  feparates  the  matter  of  tears 
for  moiftening  the  eye,  and  inner  membrane  of  the  noftrils,  where  it 
is  conveyed  from  the  lachrymal  bag  by  a  fmall  pipe  through  the  os 
lachrymale.  Tire  globe  of  the  eye  is  moved’by  four  ftrait  mufcles 
and  two  oblique  ones. 

The  coats  of  the  eye  are,  1.  The  conjunSllva,  which  makes  the 
white  of  the  eye,  and  lines  the  inner  part  of  the  eye-lids,  joining  the 
globe  to  the  edges. of  the  orbit.  2.  Th cfclsroticd ;  it  is  thick,  hard, 
and  fmooth  ;  opaque  behind,  but  tranfparent  before,  where  it  mah?s, 
3.  The  cornea,  which  is  fur  rounded  by  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  has 
a  moft  exquillte  fenfe.  4.  The  choroides ;  it  lies  under  the  fclero- 
tica,  and  is  much  thinner  than  it.  In  this  coat  is  a. fmall  hole  before, 
called  pupilla,  or  pupil  of  the'  eye.  5.  The  uvea ;  it  furrounds 
the  pupil,  and  by  its  mufcular  circular  fibres  contrails  and  dilates 
the  pupil  as  occafion  requires;  it  lies  on  the  crystalline’  hu¬ 
mour;  the  outfide  of  this  coat  is  called  the  iris,  of  different  colours 
in  feveral  people.  On  the  infide  is  the  ligamentum  ciliary,  by  the 
contraction  of  vvhofe  fibres  the  eye  is  made  more  prominent,  and  the 
axis  of  vifion  lengthened.  6.  'i  he  retina,  or  net-like  e.xpahfion  of 
the  medullary  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  over  the  bottom  of  ‘the  eye, 
upon  the  furface  of  the  glafiy  humour.  On  this  coat  the  imprefi- 
fions  of  objeits  are  made,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  the  fenfory  of 
the  brain. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are  three,  viz.  1.  The  aqueous,  or  wa¬ 
tery  humour ;  it  lies  under  the  cornea,  and  makes  the  fore  part  of 
the  globe.  2.  The  cryflalline  humour;  it  lies  next  behind  the 
aqueous  ;  it  is  the  leaft  of  the  humours,  but  the  moft  denfe ;  its 
form  is  that  of  a  double  convex  lens  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  coat 
called  aranea.  ^  The  vitreous  or  glaffy  humour  ;  it  is  very  much 
like  the  white  of  an  egg,  fills  all  the  hind  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
globe,  is  the  largcft  of  the  three  humours,  aud  is  contained  in  a  coat 
of  the  fame  name.  By  it  the  cryftalline  is  adjulted  to  a  proper  dif- 
tance  from  the  retina  for  diftinCt  vifion,  the  manner  whereof  has 
been  already  explained. 

The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  is  next  to  be  deferibed.  It 
is.divided  into  the  external  and  internal  part;  the  external  is  divided 
into  the  pinna  or  upper  part,  and  libra  or  lobe,  which  is  the  lower.- 
The  parts  of  the  pinna  are  the  helix ,  or  circular  border  of  the  ear  ; 
and  anti-helix,  which  is  a  femicircle  within  the  other :  the  lower  end 
of  this  makes  a  prominence  called  the  anti-tragus ,  -with  refpect  to 
another  oppofite  to  it  called  the  tragus,  by  reafon  of  foine  hair  that  is 
on  it.  The  cavity  made  by  the  extremities  of  the  helix  and  anti- 
helix  is  called  concha .  The  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  ear  is  called 
alveariun: ;  from  whence  there  goes  a  pallage  to  the  tympanum, 
called  tneatus  euditorius. 
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At  the  end  of  the  meatus  auditorius  is  a  thin  tranfparent  membrane, 
placed  a  little  obliquely  acrofs  the  paffage,  called  the  membrana  tym- 
pani,  or  head  of  the  drum;  for  the  cavity  behind  this  membrane  is 
called  the  tympanum  or  drum ,  in  which  there  are  four  little  bones, 
from  their  ihape  called  the  maleolus ,  or  hammer,  the  incus  or  anvil, 
the  Jiapcs  or  ftirrup,  and  os  orbicular c ,  or  round  bone.  T-he  next  ca¬ 
vity  is  called  vejlibulutn ,  in  the  os  petrofum-,  into  it  open  the  femicir- 
cular  pipes  of  the  third  cavity  called  the  labyrinth.  The  laft  cavity 
of  the  internal  ear  is  called  cochlea  from  it’s  likenefs  to  a  fnail’s 
fhell.  The  auditory  nerve,  being  finely  expanded  over  the  internal 
furface  of  thefe  cavities,  receives  the  impreffions  of  the  included  air 
according  as  it  is  agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  external  air  beat¬ 
ing  on  the  membrana  tympani ,  thus  exciting  in  the  fenfory  of  the 
brain  the  ideas  of  founds. 

The  nofe  is  appointed  not  only  for  the  organ  of  the  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing,  but  alfo  for  an  emundlory  to  the  brain,  and  refpiration.  It’s  upper 
part  cor.fifts  of  two  bones  clofely  joined  together  on  the  upper  lide; 
it’s  lower  part  is  made  of  four  cartilages,  two  of  which  are  fixed  to 
the  two  bones  aforefaid,  and  alfo  joined  on  the  upper  fide;  the  other 
two  lie  on  the  lower  ends  of  thefe,  being  tied  thereto  by  a  mem¬ 
brane,  and  are  called  ales  narium.  The  cavity  of  the  nofe  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  called  nares  or  noftrils,  by  a  partition  bony  on  the 
upper  part,  and  cartilaginous  on  the  lower;  the  upper  end  of  each 
nollril  divides  into  two  cavities,  of  which  one  goes  to  the  os  fpongi- 
ofum,  and  the  other  opens  behind  the  palate  in  the  mouth  for  re¬ 
fpiration.  The  ojjii  I pongiofa  fill  the  upper  cavity  of  each  noftril,  the 
feveral  lamina  of  which,  being  covered  with  a  fine  membrane  on 
which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  fpread,  become  the  im¬ 
mediate  organ  of  fmeiling.  The  cavity  of  the  nofe  is  covered  with  a 
glandulous^ membrane ;  it’s  glands  feparate  the  matter  we  call  mucus, 
which,  with  the  hair  growing  on  it,  called  vibrijji ,  prevent  any  filth 
from  afeending  too  far  into  the  noftrils. 

The  mouth  confifts  of  the  lips,  thegums,  the  palate,  the  uvula  and 
the  glands;  of  which  in  order.  I.  The  lips  are  made  up  of  feveral 
mulcles,  which  give  them  all  their  various  motions  for  Glutting  and 
opening  the  mouth,  and  articulating  the  voice.  2.  i  he  gums  are  a 
hard  fort  of  flefh  formed  by  the  union  of  the  periofteum  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  of  the  mouth;  they  are  fet  about  the  teeth  to  keep 
them  firm  in  their  fockets.  3.  The  palate,  or  root  of  the  mouth,  is 
covered  with  a  pretty  thick  membrane,  in  which  are  a  great  number 
of  fmall  glands,  which  difeharge  a  liquor  for  moiftening  and  dif- 
iolvins  the  aliments.  4.  The  uvula  is  a  produdtion  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  mouth;  it’s  fubftance  is  lax  and  glandulous;  it 
hangs  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  about  the  larynx ,  between  the  ton- 
fils;  it  is  moved  by  two  pair  ofmufcies,  which  give  it  motions  pro¬ 
per  for  articulating  the  voice,  and  to  prevent  any  thing’s  regurgitat¬ 
ing  into  the  nofe  in  delugtition.  5.  The  glands  of  the  mouth  are  of 
feveral  forts,  as  the  parotides  under  the  ear,  the  maxillares  under  the 
jaw,  the  fublinguales  under  the  tongue,  the  tonfdlee ,  or  almonds,  at  the 
bafts  of  the  tongue;  with  feveral  other  fmall  ones;  all  which  ferve 
to  feparate  the  faliva  or  fpittle  to  moiften  the  food  in  maftication. 

The  tongue  is  the  grand  organ  of  tafte  and  fpeech;  it  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  os  byoides ,  and  to  the  larynx,  by  a  ligament  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it’s  lower  lide;  it  is  of  a  mul'cular  fubftance,  and  is  covered 
with  membranes;  the  external  hath  a  great  number  of  papilla  pyra- 
midales ,  which  feem  to  ferve  as  cafes  to  the  papilles  nervofts ,  which 
lie  under  them  in  the  internal  membrane.  T  hole  nervous  papillabe- 
ing  made  of  the  extremities  of  the  guftatory  nerve  of  the  tongue, 
are  the  immediate  organs  of  tailing.  The  tongue  is  moved  by  three 
pair  ofmufcies,  the  Jlyloglojfus ,  gcmoglojjus ,  and  ceVatoglojfus ,  and  the 
os  byoides,  with  motions  proper  tor  the  iorming  and  articulating 
the  various  founds  ot  fpeech. 

The  upper  is  joined  to  the  middle  cavity  of  the  body  by  the  cervex 
or  neck,  in  which  is  the  jugulum  or  throat;  which  contains  two  re¬ 
markable  parts,  the  afopbagus ,  and  the  trachea  arteria ,  or  wind¬ 
pipe* 

The  csfophagus ,  or  gullet,  is  a  long  round  canal,  by  which  the 
aliments  defeend  from  the  mouth  to  the  ftomach  in  the  abdomen:  it 
is  compoied  of  three  coats;  the  fi rib  membranous;  the  fecond 
flcfhy  and  mufcular ;  the  laft,  or  imnoft,  is  white,  and  befmeared 
with  a  foft  fiimy  fubftance,  feparated  by  the  glands  between  this  and 
the  fecond  coat^  to  facilitate  the  defeent  of  the  aliments  in  degluti¬ 
tion.  The  upper  end  of  the  gullet  is  called  pharynx,  and  is  moved 
by  two  pair  ot  mufcles,  viz.  the  Jlylo  pharyngeeus ,  and  the  aefopha- 
gaus,  and  the  periftaltic  motion  ot  the  fleiQy  fibres  of  it’s  coats;  by 
all  which  deglution,  or  fwallowing,  is  performed. 

The  trachea  arteria ,  or  wind-pipe,  is  the  paffage  from  the 
mouth  to  the  lungs.  1  he  upper  end  of  it  is  called  the  larynx ;  it 
lies  below  the  root  of  the  tongue,  before  the  pharynx',  it  is  compoied 
of  five  cartilages,  the  firft  called  feutiformis  or  thyroides,  the’ fecond 
cncoides  or  annularis,  the  third  and  fourth  arytanoides ;  thole  make 
the  rimula called  the  glottis;  the  fifth  is  the  epiglottis ;  this  covers  the 
glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx ,  fo  that  none  ol  the  aliments  may  de- 
lcend  through  the  trachea  in  eating  and  drinking.  I  he  tube  of 
the  trachea  fs  compofed  of  annular  cartilages,  which  are  at  fmall  and 
equal  diftances  from  one  another.  The  hind  part  of  thefe  cartilages 
are  membranous,  for  the  conveniencies  of  die  cefophagus,  which  lies 
along  that  part.  The  ufe  of  the  larynx  is  to  form  and  tune  the 
voice,  and  ot  the  irachea  to  convey  air  to  and  from  the  lungs.  I  his 
brings  us  to  the  middle  cavity',  in  which  we  fir  It  meet  with. 

The  lungs;  they  are  divided  into  two  lobes  by  the  mediaftinum; 
they  are  tied  to  the  Jiernum  before  and  to  the  vertebra  behind.  1  he 
trachea  divides  yito  feveral  branches  as  it  enters  the  lungs;  which 
branches,  and  their  fubdivifions,  are  called  bronchi;  the  cartilages 
ot  the  bronchi  are  perfectly  annular ;  the  extremities  of  thefe  branches 
open  into  the  cavities  of  an  infinite  number  of  veficies  dilpoled  like 
bunches  of  grapes  upon  them:  thefe  make  the  peculiar  lubllance  of 
the  lungs.  In  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax ,  the  air  rufhes  into  the 


faid  veficies,  and  diftends  the  lungs;  this  we  call  infpiration  :  but 
the  cavity  of  the  breall  being  ftraitened,  compreffes  the  lungs,  and 
expels  the  air  again,  which  is  called  expiration.  Thefe  two  alter¬ 
nate  actions  are  the  office  of  the  lungs,  and  abfolutely  necellary  to' 
life. 

The  heart  is  the  next,  and  the  nobleft  organ  of  animal  life,  it’s 
fituation  has  been  faid,  it’s  form  is  well  known,  it’s  fubftance  is  of 
inufcular  ftefh;  for  the  heart  is  a  mufcle  of  various  orders  of  fibres, 
by  which  means  it  is  capable  of  contraction  and  dilatation.  In  the 
heart  are  two  large  cavities  called  ventricles,  the  right  and  the  left; 
above  each  of  thefe  is  an  auricle  or  little  ear;  in  the  right  auricle 
opens  the  vena  cava,  and  the  vena  pulmonalis  in  the  left.  The  arte¬ 
ria  pulmonalis  arifes  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  the 
aorta  or  great  artery  from  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  dilatation  of 
the  right  auricle,  the  blood  rulhes  in  from  the  vena  cava ,  which  by 
it’s  contraction  is  thruft  into  the  right  ventricle,  which,  by  it’s 
contraction,  drives  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  which  it  is  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  lungs,  and  then  returned  by  the  pulmonary  vein 
into  the  left  auricle,  and  from  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  which, 
by  it’s  contraction,  forces  it  into  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  which 
carries  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  from  whence  it  is  returned  by 
the  veins  to  the  right  auricle.  And  thus  by  an  alternate  dilatation 
and  contraction  (called  the  dy oft ole  and  fyjlole)  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  the  circulation  of  blood  is  effeCted,  which 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  heart. 

The  thymus  is  anothervifeus  of  the  thorax ;  it  is  a  conglobate  gland, 
fituated  juft  under  the  claviculae,  is  large  in  infants,  but  grows  lefs  as 
they  grow  older.  It’s  iiie  is  fuppofed  to  be  for  a  diverticulum  to  the 
chyle,  in  the  thoracic  duCt  of  a  foetus. 

The  breaftsare  the  laft  parts  obfervable  about  the  thorax ;  they  are 
fituated  on  the  external  part,  one  on  each  fide.  Their  fubftance  is 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  glands  of  an  oval  figure,  which  lie 
in  a  great  quantity  of  fat.  Their  excretory  duCts,  as  they  approach 
the  nipple,  join  and  unite,  till  at  laft  they  form  feven,  eight,  or 
more  fmall  pipes  called  tubuli  labiiferi ,  which  communicate  by  fe¬ 
veral  crofs  canals,  and  all  terminate  in  the  extremity  of  the  nipple, 
where  they  pour  out  the  milk,  feparated  by  the  glands  in  fuc- 
tion. 

The  vifeera  or  bowels  of  the  third  or  loweft  cavity,  called  the  ab¬ 
domen,  now  come  to  be  deferibed.  When  the  common  integuments 
and  th e  peritonaian  are  laid  open,  the  firft  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  to 
view,  is 

The  otnentum,  or  cawl ;  this  is  a  delicate  and  fine  double  mem¬ 
brane,  interlarded  with  a  great  deal  of  fat,  and  like  a  bag,  contains 
and  covers  the  greateft  part  of  the  inteftines.  It  is  connected  to  the 
liver,  fpleen,  duodenum ,  colon ,  and  bottom  of  the  ftomach.  It’s 
ufe  is  to  contain  and  cherifh  the  inteftines  with  gentle  warmth, 
and  thereby  promote  digeftion  in  the  ftomach,  and  help  the  concoc¬ 
tion  of  the  chyle  in  the  guts ;  to  lubricate  and  facilitate  their  periftal¬ 
tic  motions,  and  to  fuftain  the  veffels  which  go  from  the  fpleen  to 
the  other  vifeera. 

The  ftomach  is  fituated  juft  under  the  midriff,  is  of  a  long,  wide, 
and  roundifh  figure.  It  hath  two  orifices;  by  the  left,  called  cardia , 
it  is  joined  to  the  csfophagus ;  and  by  the  right,  called  pylorus,  it  is 
united  to  the  firft  of  the  inteftines.  It  is  made  of  four  coats ;  the  ex¬ 
ternal  one  is  common,  the  fecond  is  mufcular,  being  made  of 
ftrait  and  circular  fibres ;  the  third  is  fine,  thin,  and  wholly 
nervous;  the  fourth  and  intnoft  is  full  of  ploits  and  winkles,  in 
which  are  a  great  number  of  glands,  which  feparate  a  liquor  which 
befmears  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach,  and  helps  digeftion.  The  fto¬ 
mach  receives  the  aliment  by  the  oefophagus,  which  by  the  adtion 
of  it’s  mufcular  coat,  and  fermenting  juices,  are  feparated,  difl’olv- 
ed,  and  reduced  to  a  white  liquid  fubftance,  called  chyle,  which  is 
then  protruded  through  the  pylorus  in  the  inteftines;  and  this  is  call¬ 
ed  digejlion,  which  is  the  proper  office  of  the  ftomach. 

The  inteftines,  or  guts,  are  a  long  and  large  pipe,  which  reaches 
from  the  pylorus  to  the  fundament  in  various  circumvolutions  and 
turnings.  They  are  knit  all  along  to  the  edge  of  a  membrane  called 
the  mefentery.  They  are  compofed  of  three  coats,  of  which  the  firft 
is  common,  the  fecond  is  made  of  ftrait  and  fpiral  fibres,  and  the 
third  and  inmoft  coats  is  rugous,  or  full  of  plaits  called  valvula 
conniventcs ,  which  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  faces.  This  tube  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fmall  and  three  great  guts;  the  fmall  ones  are  the 
duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  the  ilium-,  the  great  ones  are  the  caecum, 
the  colon ,  and  the  reftum,  the  extremities  of  which  make  the  anus 
at  the  fundament.  The  chyle  entering  the  duodenum,  hath  it’s  fine 
nutritive  parts  abforbed  by  the  orifices  of  the  ladteal  veins,  and  the 
remainder  is,  by  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  guts,  gradually  conveyed 
forward  to  be  ejected  by  the  body  as  ufelefs  excrements  or  fas¬ 
ces. 

The  mefentery  is  that  membrane  which  hath  the  guts  connected 
to  it’s  circular  edge,  to  prevent  their  entangling  one  with  another; 
it  is  tied  to  the  three  firft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  upon  it  run  the  venae 
ladteae,  or  ladteal  veins,  which  imbibe  the  chyle  from  the  fmall 
guts  ;  as  alfo  the  vafa  lymphatica,  or  lymphatic  vellels.  By  thefe 
two  forts  of  veffels  the  chyle  and  the  lytnpha  are  carried  to  the  feve¬ 
ral  veficular  glands  of  the  mefentery,  from  which  go  ladteels  of  a 
larger  fize,  and  carry  »he  chyle  to  the  receptaculum  chyii,  which 
feems  to  be  only  a  bag  formed  by  the  union  of  ladteals  and  lympha¬ 
tics  :  it  is  fituated  between  the  great  artery  and  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 
From  thence  the  chyle  dilutes  with  the  lympha ,  is  conveyed  in  a  tuba 
through  the  thorax  (which  therefore  is  called  the  thoracic  duct)  and 
then  up  the  neck ;  whence  it  is  conduced  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein, 
into  which  it  is  difeharged  by  one  or  two  orifices,  where  it  mixes, 
and  is  made  to  circulate  with  themafs  of  blood,  for  the  nourifhment 
of  the  body. 

The  pancreas ,  or  fweet-bread,  is  a  large  gland  of  the  conglome¬ 
rate  fort:  it  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  the  liver  to  the 
F  f  fpleen; 
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fnleen ;  it’s  tflandulous  fubftance  feparates  a  liquor  called  the  pan¬ 
creatic  juice,'  which  is  conveyed  by  a  du£t  to  the  duodenum,  m  or¬ 
der  to  dilute  the  chyle,  that  it  may  the  more  eafily  enter  the  mouths 

of  the  lafteal  veilels-.  ...  ••in.  a 

'Fhe  liver  lies  in  the  right  hypochondrium-,  it  is  almoit  round  and 

pretty  thick,  convex  on  it’s  upper  fide,  and  fomewhat  concave  on 
the  under;  it’s  fore  part  is  divided  into  two,  where  the  umbilical 
vftlels  enter  it.  The  fubftance  of  the  liver  is  glandulous,  which  le¬ 
gates  the  gall  from  the  blood  brought  thither  by  the  vena  porta, 
which  is  then  carried  to  the  veftca  fellis ,  or  gall-bladder  j  from  hence 
o-oes  a  duct  called  the  duttusfyficus ,  which  joins  another  from  the 
liver  called  the  poms  bilarius ,  in  which  the  bile  is  found  ;  thele  two 
drifts  unitine,  form  one  called  dutlus  communis  choledochus.  tty  this 
wall  or  bile  is"carried  alfo  to  the  duodenum ,  to  be  mixed  with  the  chyle, 
in  order  to  blunt  or  (heath  it’s  acids,  that  it  may  be  fo  far  attenuat¬ 
ed  as  to  be  meetly  diluted  by  the  pancreatic  juice. 

The  fifteen  is  Situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium ;  between  the 
ribs  and  the  ltomach  it  is  tied  to  the  peritomum  diaphragm,  and 
omentum-,  it  is  of  a  lead  colour,  and  an  oblong  figure.  I  he  lub- 
ftance  of  the  fpleen  is  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  membranes,  which 
form  little  cells  and  cavities  of  different  figure  and  bignels,  always 
full  of  blood.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  relervoir  or  diverticulum  to  the 
arterial  blood  in  palling  to  the  liver  for  the  fecretion  of  the  bile. 

The  kidneys  are  two,  one  on  each  fide;  the  right  is  under  the  1- 
ver,  the  left  under  the  fpleen ;  their  figure  is  well  known.  The  kid¬ 
neys  are  glands  of  the  conglomerate  kind,  confiding  of  an  infinite 
number  of  little  glands,  of  aroundifh  figure,  in  it’s  outer  fubftance, 
which  l’ecern  the  urine  from  the  blood  brought  to  them  by  the  emul- 
gent  arteries.  The  urine  is  conveyed  by  imall  tubes,  uniting  in 
their  proorefs,  and  forming  larger  bundles,  whofe  extremities 
pierce  and  difeharge  it  into  the  pelvis  or  bafon,  which  is  a  ca¬ 
vity  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  ureters,  which  are  long,  (lender, 
and  membranous  tubes,  that  carry  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder,  one  on  each  fide:  they  are  obliquely  imerted  near  the  neck 


of  the  bladder. 

Juft  above  the  emulgent  veffels  are  fituated  two  bodies,  one  on 
each  fide,  called  capful#  atrabilares,  or  glandulae  renales,  the  renal 
glands,  wrapt  up  in  lome  fat;  they  are  often  of  different  nguie,  are 
biggeft  in  a  foetus,  and  their  ufe  is  not  yet  known. 

"The  bladder  is  fituated  in  the  duplicature  of  the  peritonaum,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  tied  to  the  navel  by  the  urachus 
Regenerated  into  a  ligament.  It  is  compofed  of  three  coats;  the 
firft  is  common,  the  l’ccond  mufcular,  the  third  is  full  of  wrinkles, 
and  is  both  glandulous  and  nervous.  It  has  a  conftriftive  mufcle 
around  it’s  neck,  called  fphinfier  vefc#,  which  prevents  the  urine 
from  running  out  continually.  When  the  bladder  is  full,  the  urine 
is,  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  fecond  coat,  expelled  the  body 
through  the  urethra,  into  which  the  bladder  opens. 

We  are  now  arrived  to  the  parts  of  generation,  which  we  (hall 
o-ive  a  fhort  account  of  in  both  fexes;  the  firft  of  thofe  in  men: 

°  The  parts  ferving  to  generation  in  men  are  the  following:  i. 
The  fpermatic  arteries,  which  arife  from  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the 
em ul gents,  and  carry  the  blood  to  the  tefticles  for  the  feminal  fecre¬ 
tion.  2.  The  fpermatic  veins ;  thefe  carry  the  blood  back  again 
to  the  vena  cava.  In  their  progrefs,  a  little  above  the  tejies,  they 
divide  into  feveral  branches,  which  make  various  modulations,  till 
they  come  near  the  abdomen,  where  they  all  unite  into  one  trunk, 
and  from  their  fhape  are  called  corpora  pyrarnidalia :  thefe  veins  and 
arteries  together  are  called  the  vala  praeparantia.  3-  The  tejies ,  or 
tefticles  ;  their  fubftance  is  vafcular,  or  compofed  of  infinite  plexus  or 
convolutions  off  the  fine  branchery  of  the  fpermatic  veilels;  they 
are  two  in  number,  and  are  contained  in  a  common  integument, 
like  a  purfe,  called  the  ferotum-,  and  each  tefticle  hath  two  proper 
coats,  theoutermoft  called  tunica  vaginalis,  or  elythroides  ;  the  other 
is  called  albuginea,  becaufe  of  it’s  white  colour.  The  tejies  are  iuf- 
pended  in  the  ferotum  by  the  cremajler  mufcle,  which  draws  them  up 
in  coitu.  4.  The  epididymis,  which  is  a  body  formed  on  the  upper 
part  of  each  tefticle,  by  the  feveral  windings  and  intervolutions  of 
a  fine  tube,  which  receive  the  femen  immediately  from  the  tefes.  5- 
The  lame  tube  or  canal,  continuing  or  afeending  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  epididymis,  form  the  vafa  defer entia :  thefe  enter  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  proceed  with  the  femen  to,  6.  The  veficul#  feminales , 
which  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  fide,  on  the  under  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  In  thefe  vehicles  the  femen  is  repofited  till  the 
time  of  coition,  when  it  is  again  received  by  the  vafa  defer  entia , 
and  carried  through  the  fubftance  of,  7.  The  prof  at  a,  or  corpus 
glandoj'um,  whofe  glands  feparate  a  clear  mucilaginous  humour, 
which  in  coitu  is  carried  into  the  urethra ,  at  the  fame  place  where 
the  femen  is  alfo  difeharged  from  the  vafa  deferentia  at  the  fame 
time.  8.  The  penis  or  yard,  whofe  fubftance  is  compofed  of  two 
fpongious  bodies  called  corpora  cavernofa,  which  arife  diftinftly  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  terminate  at  the  extremity  of  the 
penis  in  the  glans,  which  is  always  kept  foft,  moift,  and  very  fen- 
fible,  by  a  kind  of  hood  called  presputium  or  fore-fkin,  made  by  a 
republication  of  the  fkin  of  the  penis.  On  the  under  fide  of  the  penis, 
or  the  corpora  cavernofa,  there  runs  a  pipe  called  the  urethra,  through 
which  the  urine  is  difeharged  from  the  bladder,  and  the  femen  in¬ 
jected  into  the  womb  in  the  aft  of  generation. 

The  parts  fubfervient  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  women  are,  1.  The 
vagina,  the  external  orifice  of  which  is  the  pudendum,  the  two  la¬ 
bia  of  which  in  adults  are  covered  with  hair.  1  he  foft  protube¬ 
rance  above  is  called  mons  veneris.  Immediately  within  the  labia 
arc,  2.  The  nymph#,  one  on  each  fide;  they  refemble  the  red  mem¬ 
branes  under  the  throats  of  pullets.  In  the  angle  of  the  vulva  next 
the  pubis ,  is  the  extremity  of,  3.  The  clitoris,  which  is  in  fhape 
and  parts  much  like  the  penis  in  men,  but  much  lefs;  it  is  alfo 
erefted,  and  begomes  the  feat  of  pleafure  in  the  afts  of  venery.  4. 
The  hymen  1  it  is  a  circular  folding  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the 


vagina-,  which  being  fet  acrofs  the  paflage,  is  broke  at  the  firft 
embrace,  and  it’s  fibres  contracting  in  three  or  four  places,  iorm 
what  they  call  the  glandules  myrtiformes.  5.  In  this  part  or  the 
pudendum  mulicbrc  opens  the  orifice  ot  the  urethra.  6.  in  the  paiiage 
of  the  vagina  open  the  orifices  of  numerous  excretory  ducts  from 
glands  within  the  inner  membrane ;  they  are  called  lacuna •;  they  pour 
forth  a  vifeous  liquor  for  increafing  titillation.  7.  I  he  womb  or 
matrix-,  it  is  joined  to  the  vagina,  which  communicates  with  it  by 
a  fmall  orifice.  The  figure  of  the  womb  is  like  that  of  a  pear ;  it  is  fi¬ 
tuated  between  the  bladder  and  ftrait  gut ;  it’s  fqbitanee  is  compofed 
of  flefliy  fibres  of  a  mufcular  nature,  which  render,  it  capable  of 
great  dilatation  and  contraction :  it  is  tied  by  two  forts  ol  ligaments 
called  ligamenta  lata,  or  broad  ones :  and  ligament  a  rotunda,  or  round, 
ones;  two  of  each.  8.  The  fpermatic  arcerits  and  veins  fpeht  on 
the  ovaria,  womb,  and  vagina.  9.  "1  he  ovaria  or  tficles,  which 
are  near  half  as  big  as  thofe  in  men,  but  are  flattiih  and  lmooth  before 
conception.  10.  ffhe  tubes  fallopian#  aic  fituaicd  one  011  each  .iJe 
the  womb  ;  they  arife  from  it’s  bottom  by  a  narrow  oeginning,  and 
dilate  towards  the  extremities  in  form  of  a  trumpet,  whetc  they  con- 
traft:  into  a  fmall  orifice ;  from  whofe  circumference  they  dilate  into 
a  broad  jugged  membrane  called  morfus  diaboli.  1  heie  are  the  parts 

of  generation  in  women.  j 

We  are  now  come  to  angiology,  the  third  great  part  of  farcology  ; 
and  this  comprehends  three  other  fubdivifions,  viz.  1.  Neurology, 
or  the  doftrine  of  the  nerves.  2.  Arteriology ,  or  the  arteries;  and  3. 
Phlebotology ,  which  treats  of  the  veins.  A  little  of  each  of  thefe  in 
brief  muft  fuffice.  And  firft  of 

Neurology ,  which  deicribes  the  nature,  number,  ufis,  &c.  of  the 
nerves  of  the  human  body.  A  nerve  is  a  long  and  fmali  bundle  of 
very  fine  pipes,  or  hollow  fibres,  wrapt  up  in  the  dura  and  pia  ma¬ 
ter  ;  which  laft  not  only  covers  them  all  in  common,  but  every  fibre 
in  particular. 

The  origin  or  beginning  of  all  the  nerves  is  from  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow :  they  generally  arife  by 
pairs,  viz.  ten  pair  which  come  out  of  the  fcull,  and  thirty  from 
between  the  vertebr#  of  the  back-bone. 

The  ten  pair  of  nerves  which  arife  from  the  brain,  and  come  out 
of  the  fkull,  are  as  follows:  I.  The  olfaftory  nerves;  they  arils 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  bafts  of  the  brain,  pais  through  the  holes  of 
the  os  cribriforme ,  and  are  fpread  upon  the  os  fpongiofum  in  the  nof- 
trils.  2.  The  optic  nerves;  they  proceed  from  the  corpora friata 
and  thalama  nerv.  opt.  through  the  foremoft  holes  of  the  os  Jphanci- 
des  into  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  where  they  fpread  upon  the  g.affy  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  eye.  3.  The  motor es  oculorum ;  thefe  arife  from  the 
medulla  oblongata ,  and  are  fpent  chiefly  on  the  coats  and  mufcles  of 
the  eye.  4.  The  pathetics,  which  pafs  through  the  foramina  lacera, 
are  wholly  fpent  on  the  mufcle  of  the  eye  cailcd  the  obliquus  major . 

5.  The  fifth  pair  are  the  largeft  of  the  brain,  and  each  divides  into 
three  other  branches,  which  are  fpent  on  the  mufcles  and  parts  of 
the  face,  mouth,  &c.  6.  The  fixth  pair  is  a  fmall  one,  wholly  fpent 

on  the  abducent  mufcle  of  the  eye.  .7.  The  auditory  nerves;  thefs 
pafs  the  holes  of  the  os  petrof urn,  and  are  partly  fpent  on  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  ear,  and  partly  on  the  external  ear,  and  other  parts  ot  ths 
mouth  and  face.  8.  ft  he  par  vagum  ;  it  goes  down  the  neck  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  acceffory  nerve,  and  dividing  into  various  branches* 
is  fpent  on  the  vifeera,  and  other  parts  of  the  thorax ,  &c.  9-  ^  ks 

o-uftatory  nerve ;  it  paffes  out  of  the  occipital  hole,  and  is  diftiibuted. 
in  the  body  of  the  tongue.  10.  The  tenth  pair  is  fpe.«i  principally 
on  the  oblique  mufcles  of  the  head. 

Of  the  thirty  pair  of  nerves  from  the  medulla  fpinalis,  1.  Seven 
pair  come  out  betwixt  the  vertebr#  of  the  neck,  and  are  chiefly  lpent 
in  numerous  branches  on  the  mufcles,  &c.  of  the  head,  neck* 
and  arms.  2.  Twelve  pair  from  the  vertebr#  of  the  back,  of  which 
the  firft  goes  to  die  arm,  the  laft  to  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen ,  and 
the  reft  to  the  intercoftal,  &c.  mufcles  of  the  ribs  and  vertebr#.  3. 
Five  pair  from  the  vertebr#  of  the  loins;  thefe  furnifti  the  mufcles 
of  the  lower  belly,  the  inguen ,  the  yard,  &c.  with  a  number  of 
branches;  but  the  trunk  of  the  third  and  fourth  join  and  make  the 
anterior  nerve  of  the  thigh;  the  laft  alfo  enters  the  thigh.  4.  Six 
j  pair  come  out  of  the  vertebr#  of  the  os  facrum  on  the  fore-fide.  I  he 
firft  four  pair  give  fome  twigs  to  the  parts  in  the  bafon;  but  their 
great  branches  with  the  laft,  and  a  branch  of  the  fourth  of  the  loins, 
make  the  feiatic  nerve,  which  goes  down  the  hinder  part  of  the 
thio-h  to  the  leg  and  foot,  and  is  the  largeft  nerve  in  the  body.  The 
fifth  and  fixth  are  fmall,  and  diiperfed  on  the  bladder,  fphintler ,  and 
privy  parts. 

The  ule  of  the  nerves  is  to  convey  the  animal  fpirits,  feparated 
from  the  blood  in  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow,  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  as  being  the  fuppofed  organs  which  convey  to  the  mind 
the  impreflions  made  on  any  part,  and  thus  efteft  what  we  call  fen- 
fation. 

Arteriology  exhibits  a  view  of  the  doftrine  of  the  arteries,  which 
are  thofe  tubes  or  canals  that  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Each  artery  is  compofed  of  three  coats,  of 
which  the  middle  one  confifts  of  fpiral  fibres,  which  render  it 
very  elaftic  and  contraftile,  and  is  the  caufe  of  pulfation  in  the  ar¬ 
teries. 

The  great  arterial  trunk,  whence  all  the  larger  branches  proceed* 
arlfes  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  called  the  aorta ; 
it  fends  out  two  fmall  branches  to  the  heart  itfelf,  called  coronari#  ; 
after  this  it  afeends  a  little,  and  then  turning  downwards,  forms  the 
defeending  trunk  of  the  aorta.  From  the  upper  fide  of  the  crook  it 
fends  out  thijee  branches ;  two  on  the  left  fide,  viz.  the  fubclavian, 
and  one  carotide;  and  one  on  the  right  fide,  viz.  the  right  fubclu-. 
vian,  from  which  arifes  the  right  carotide  artery. 

The  fubclavian  arteries  on  each  fide  fend  out  the  mediaftinal  and 
mammary  branches  to  the  breafts,  the  cervical  to  the  neck  and  head; 
and  then  the  fubclavian  puffing  the  muj 'cuius fealenus ,  goes  to  the  arm* 
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and  is  called  die  axillary  artery.  The  carotide  arteries  afeending  the 
neck,  furnifh  all  the  parts  of  the  head  aild  brain  with  proper  branches. 

The  delcending  trunk  of  the  aorta  fends  out  firft  the  bronchial  to 
the  lungs,  then  the  intcrcoftal  arteries  in  the  thorax-,  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  it  gives  the  phrenic  branch ;  and  entering  the  abdomen,  it  fends 
out  the  creliac,  which  divides  into  two  branches:  one  to  the  right, 
which  gives  the  gaflric  to  the  ftomach,  the  cyftic  to  the  gall-bladder, 
the  e pi  plots  to  the  omentum ,  Ac.  the  other  to  the  left,  which  fends  the 
fplemc  to  the  fpleen,  Ac.  'Then  the  aorta  fends  out  the  mefenteric 
to  the  mefentery,  the  adipofa  to  the  renal  glands,  the  emulgents  to 
the  -kidneys,  the  fpermatics  to  the  tefticles,  the  lumbares  to  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  loins.  Here  it  divides  into  two  large  trunks,  called  the 
iliac  arteries-,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  the  external  and 
internal  iliac.  The  internal  fends  branches  to  the  parts  in  the  pelvis, 
the  pudenda ,  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  thighs,  Ac.  The  external 
iliac,  leaving  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  tends  out  the  epigaftric  to 
the  mufeuhts  rettus,  and  the  pudenda  to  the  privities ;  then  going 
down  the  thigh  and  leg,  it  is  called  the  crural  artery,  which  fpends 
itfelf  in  various  branches  on  the  mufcles  thereof. 

P hlebotology  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  veins,  which  are  only  a 
continuation  of  the  extreme  capillary  arteries,  which  is  what  the 
anatomifts  call  the  anajlomofts  of  the  veins  and  arteries.  They  return 
the  blood  to  the  heart  in  numberlefs  branches,  which,  uniting  as  they 
approach  it,  form  at  laft  three  large  trunks  of  veins,  viz,  the  cava 
defeendens,  which  brings  the  blood  back  from  all  the  parts  above  the 
heart ;  the  cava  afeendens ,  which  returns  it  from  all  the  parts  below 
the  heart;  and  the  vena  porta:,  which  carries  the  blood  to  the  liver 
for  the  fecretion  of  the  bile. 

The  chief  branches  of  the  veins  correfpond  to  thofe  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  as  coming  from  the  fame  parts  to  which  they  go,  and  have 
therefore  the  fame  names  in  general;  as  the  fubclavians ,  and  caro- 
tides,  or  jugulars ,  the  cervicals,  mammaries,  axillaries,  emulgents, 
fpermatics,  iliac,  &c.  with  fome  few  having  proper  names. 

The  coats  of  the  veins  are  of  courfe  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
arteries;  only  the  mufcular  coat  is  as  thin  in  all  the  veins  as  it  is  in 
the  capillary  arteries,  and  confequently  there  is  not  that  eiafticity  and 
contractive  power  in  thefe  as  in  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  pulfation, 
bccaufe  the  blood  enters  the  veins  in  a  continued  even  ftream,  and 
moves  from  a  narrow  channel  into  a  wider,  and  fo  does  not  prefs 
againft  the  Tides  of  the  veins  as  againft  thofe  of  the  arteries. 

The  veins  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  alfo  other  dudts,  as 
the  lymphatics,  the  thoracic  dudt,  &c.  have  thin  membranes,  or 
valves  placed  in  their  cavities,  which  open  with  the  courfe  of  the 
blood  or  fluid,  and  give  it  a  free  paffage;  but  are  clofed  by  the  refluent 
blood,  and  fo  hinder  it’s  regrefs.  Such  is  the  admirable  providence 
of  the  Creator  in  all  his  handy-works,  and  which  is  moll  eminently 
exemplified  in  the  conftruclion  of  the  human  frame  ! 

For  the  anatomical  plates  in  this  fyftem,  fee  the  feveral  articles 
more  largely  treated  of  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work ;  as 
OSTEOLOGY,  &C. 

Anatomy  comparative,  is  that  which  confiders  brutes  and  other 
animals,. and  even  vegetables,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  illuftrate  the 
human  ftructure. 

Anatomy,  physical,  is  that  employed  in  enumerating  and  de- 
feribing  the  feveral  folid  parts  of  the  body,  as  bones,  cartilages, 
mufcles,  veins,  arteries,  lymphedudts,  Ac.  deferibing  their  con¬ 
nection,  figure,  Ac. 

Anatomy,  medicinal,  adds  to  the  former  enquiries, that  of  the  of¬ 
fice  and  ufe  of  the  feveral  parts,  and  their  concern  in  health  or  difeafes. 

Anatomy  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  fignify  the  fubject  ana¬ 
tomized.  The  furgeons’  company  are  allowed,  for  anatomies,  four 
perfons  yearly,  who  (hall  have  been  condemned  and  executed  for 
felony,  in  cafe  fuch  conviction  and  execution  lhall  happen  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  or  city  of  London. 

Anatomy  is  alfo  improperly  ufed  for  the  analyfis  of  mixed 
bodies  ;  as  the  anatomy  of  vitriol,  the  anatomy  of  lulphur,  Ac. 

Anatomy  is  likewife  fometimes  taken  for  the  art  of  refolving 
compound  bodies  into  fimple  ones;  in  which  fenfe,  any  body, 
wherein  there  are  divers  parts  joined  together,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  object  of  anatomy-,  as  may  alfo  the  taking  afunder  an  artificial, 
political,  or  moral  being. 

Anatomy  of  plants,  othervvife  called  dendronatomy ,  may  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  branch  ot  comparative  anatomy.  i  he  world  is  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  for  the  anatomy  of  plants  to  the  induftry  of  Malpighi 
and  Dr.  Grew;  though  confiderably  promoted  alfo  by  Ruyfch,  who, 
by  a  peculiar  method  of  injection,  has  produced  divers  fkeletons,  or 
fyftems  of  veffels  of  fruits,  leaves,  roots,  flowers,  Ac. 

Anatomy,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  denotes  an  exadt  fearch,  or  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  parts  of  a  difeourfe,  bufinel's,  Ac.  thus  we  fay,  the 
anatomy  of  a  book,  dodtrine,  or  the  like. 

ANATREPSIS,  a  word  ufed  by  Galen  to  denote  trepanning. 

ANATRIPS1S  fignifies  friction,  in  the  ancient  medicine. 

ANATRON,  a  kind  of  native  falt-petre,  or  nitre,  found  in 
Egypt.  See  Natron. 

Anatron  alfo  fignifies  the  fait  and  feum  of  the  compofition  of 
glafs,  when  in  fulion  ;  it  yields  a  kind  of  powder  when  pounded, 
which,  being  diffolved  in  air,  or  in  a  proper  liquor,  becomes,  after 
coagulation,  common  fait. 

Anatron  is  likewife  applied  to  a  nitrous  juice  found  condenfed 
in  vaults  and  other  fubterraneous  places. 

Anatron  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  fome  writers  to  a  compound 
fait,  made  of  quick  lime,  alum,  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common  fait, 
ufed  as  a  flux  for  promoting  the  fufionand  purification  of  metallic 
fubftances. 

Anatron  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  Terra  Saracenica ,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds,  the  red,  black,  and  azure. 


Anatron,  laftiy,  is  ufed  for  a  white  flony  excrelcence  found  on 
rocks,  growing  there  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  mofs- 

AN  AT  ROPE,  in  medicine,  a  fubverfion  or  relaxation  of  the 
ftomach,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

ANAUDIA,  among  naturalifls,  denotes  the  want  of  the  ufe  of 
fpeech,  tnotlgh  not  of  the  voice ;  whereas  aphonia  fignifies  the  lofs 
of  voice.  Infants  and  mutes  are  anaudi. 

ANAVINGA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  tree  growing  in  Ma¬ 
labar:  it  is  an  eVergreeii,  and  its  fruit  ripens  in  Auguft. 

A  decodlion  of  the  leaves  in  water  makes  a  lit  bath  for  perfons 
afllided  with  pains  in  the  joints;  and  the  juice  of  the  berries  drank, 
excites  fweat,  cures  malignant  diftempers,  and  keeps  the  body  fo- 
luble. 

ANAUMACHION  implies  the  crime  of  refufing  to  ferve  in 
the  fleet.  The  ancients  afligned  infamy  as  a  punifhment  for  this 
offence. 

AN  AX,  a  hero,  or  god,  according  to  ancient  writers.  Some 
make  it  to  fignify  giants,  called  alfo  ynysm;,  earth-born. 

ANAXAGORIA,  a  feftival  anciently  cbfervcd  in  honour  of 
Anaxagoras,  who,  when  dying  at  Lampfacus,  was  afked  by  the 
magiftrates,  whether  he  defired  any  thing  to  be  done  for  him  ? 
He  replied,  that  the  boys  fhould  have  leave  to  play  on  the  anniver- 
fary  of  his  death. 

ANAXIM ANDRIANS,  the  followers  of  Anaximander,  the 
firlt  of  the  philofophical  atheifts,  who  admitted  of  no  other  fub- 
ftance  in  nature  but  bodies,  which  they  aflert,  admit  of  qualities 
which  produce  and  deftroy  each  other,  in  a  circle,  without  beginning 
or  end.  They  Hand  oppofed  to  the  atomifts. 

ANBERTKEND,thetitleofacelebratedbookoftheBrachmans, 
containing  the  Indian  philolophy  and  religion.  I  here  is  an  Arabic 
tranflation  of  it  from  the  original  Indian,  inti  tied  Morat  al  Maani , 
i.  e.  the  Adarrow  of  Intelligence.  T  he  original  is  divided  into  fiity  , 
beths,  or  dilcourfes,  or  ten  chapters  each.  Jubertketid  literally  fig¬ 
nifies  the  ciftern,  wherein  is  the  water  of  life. 

ANBLATUM,  in  botany,  broom-rape.  See  Aphyllon. 

ANBURY,  in  farriery,  a  tumour  in  horfes.  See  Ambury. 

ANCESTORS,  or  progenitors,  thofe  from  whom  a  perfon  is 
defeended  in  a  right  line.  Moll  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their 
ancejiors.  The  Romans  worfhipped  the  departed  fouls  of  their 
ancejlors  under  the  denomination  of  lares,  lemures,  and  houlhold 
gods.  The  Chinefe  have  both  a  folemn  and  ordinary  worfhip 
which  they  pay  to  their  ancejlors-,  and  the  Jews  fettled  in  China  are 
laid  to  worfhip  their  ancejlors  like  the  heathen?,  and  with  the  fame 
ceremonies,  except  that  they  offer  not  fwine’s  flefh.  The  Jefuits 
in  China  alfo  conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  general  to 
conform  to  this  and  many  other  fuperftitious  Chinefe  cuftomS. 
The  Ruffians  have  ftill  their  anniverlary  feafts  in  memory  of  their 
ancejlors,  which  they  call  roditoli fabot,  kinfolk's  fabbath-,  on  which 
occafion  they  make  formal  vifits  to  the  dead  in  cheir  graves,  carry 
them  provifions  and  prefents  of  divers  kinds ;  and  inquire  of  them 
with  loud  lamentable  cries,  What  is  it  they  want;  How  they 
fpend  their  time,  &c.  T  he  Quojas,  a  people  of  Africa,  offer  fa- 
crifices  of  rice  and  wine  to  their  ancejlors,  before  they  undertake  any 
action  of  importance. 

There  is  adiftin&ionmadein  law  between  ancejlor  zn&predecejfor-, 
the  latter  being  applied  to  a  body  politic  or  corporate;  as  a  biihop 
and  his  predeccjjbr ;  and  the  former  to  a  natural  perfon,  as  fuch  an 
one  and  his  ancejlor. 

ANCASTREL,  in  law,  fomething  that'  relates  to,  or  has  been 
done  by  one’s  anceflors;  as  homage,  &c. 

Ancestrel.  See  the  article  Action. 

ANCHILOPS,  in  medicine,  a  fmall  tumour  in  the  great  angle 
of  the  eye,  frequently  degenerating  into  an  abfcels,  or  fiftula 
lachrymalis.  If  the  anchilops  be  fuffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  be 
unfkilfully  managed,  it  degenerates,  the  ftagnating  humours  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  an  ulcer  fucceeds.  Care  muff  be  had  to  examine  ftri&ly 
whether  the  abfeefs  open  into  the  lachrymal  bag,  or  whether  it  be 
only  fuperficial,  between  the  fkin  and  the  orbicular  mulcle.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  if  the  matter  be  not  lodged  between  the  bag  and  the 
mufcle,  there  in  no  reafon  to  fear  it’s  changing  to  a  fiftula. 

The  anchilops  is  cured  by  tying  it  at  the  root  in  the  glandula  la¬ 
chrymalis-,  and  cutting  it  off,  when  ready  for  excifion. 

ANCHIROMACHUS,  a  kind  of  veffel,  which  on  account  of 
it’s  nimble  failing,  was  ufed  for  the  conveyance  of  anchors,  and 
other  neceflary  materials  for  fhipping. 

ANCHOR,  amongft  feamen,  a  ftrong,  heavy  inftrument  of 
iron,  funk  from  a  fhip  to  moor  or  retain  her  in  a  road,  bay,  or 
harbour. 

An  anchor  is  artfully  calculated,  by  the  conftruiftion  of  it’s  parts, 
both  to  fink  into  the  ground  when  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  to 
bear  a  very  great  ftrain  before  it  can  be  drawn  from  thence  by  the 
weight  of  the  fhip ;  and,  indeed,  very  feldom  lofes  it’s  hold  but  in 
bad  ground,  fo  that  the  cable,  or  rope  fattened  to  it,  generally  breaks 
before  the  anchor  gives  way.  It  is  compofed  of  a  fhank  or  Ihaft, 
two  arms,  two  flukes,  a  flock,  and  a  ring. 

Anchors,  tnethocl  of  making.  T  hat  the  form  of  fo  very  ufeful 
an  inftrument  may  be  more  clearly  underflood ;  let  us  fuppofe  a 
round  maffybeam  of  iron,  Handing  upright;  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  are  two  arms  pointing  north  and  fouth,  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  with  the  fliank,  but  tapering  a  little  near  the  points, 
which  are  elevated  above  the  horizontal  plane  about  thirty  degrees, 
or  inclined  to  the  flhaft  at  an  angle  of  fixty  degrees.  On  the  upper 
part  of  each  arm  is  a  fluke,  i.  e.  a  ftrong  thick  plate  of  iron,  in 
form  of  an  ifofcelcs  triangle,  the  bale  of  which  reaches  into  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  fhaft  is  fixed  the 
flock,  which  is  a  long  fquare  beam  of  oak,  in  two  parts,  bolted  to¬ 
gether,  the  ends  of  which  point  eaft  and  weft.  Clofe  above  the 
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flock  is  the  ring  to  which  the  cable  is  bent  or  fattened  ;  the  ring  is 
cui  ioufly  covered  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  rope,  equal  in  length 
to  its  circumference,  which  are  firmly  fattened  round  it  to  preferve 
the  cable  from  being  fretted,  or  chafed  by  the  iron. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  metal  of  which  the  anchor  is 
made  be  neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle  ;  the  latter  renders  it  liable 
to  break,  and  the  former  to  ftraiten;  the  goodnefs  of  the  anchor ,  in 
all  it’s  parts,  is  a  point  that  fhould  be  well  attended  to,  as  the  fafety 
and  prefervation  of  the  fliip  depend  principally  upon  it. 

The  following  dimenfions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor  are 
given  by  M.  Bouguer,  in  his  Traie  de  Navire.  The  two  arms  ge¬ 
nerally  form  the  arch  of  circle,  whole  centre  is  three  eights  of  the 
fhank  from  the  vertex,  or  point  where  it  is  fixed,  to  the  lhank;  and 
each  arm  is  equal  to  the  fame  length,  or  the  radius ;  fo  that  the  two 
arms  together  make  an  arch  of  120  degrees  :  the  flukes  are  half  the 
length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadths  two  filths  of  the  laid  length. 
With  refpeifl  to  the  thicknefs,  the  circumference  at  the  throat,  or 
vertex  of  the  fhank,  is  generally  made  about  the  fifth  part  of  it’s 
length,  and  the  fmall  end  twro  thirds  of  the  throat;  the  fmall  end 
of  the  arms  of  the  flukes,  three  fourths  of  the  circumference  of 
the  fhank  at  the  throat.  Thefe  dimenfions  fhould  be  bigger  when 
the  iron  is  of  a  bad  quality,  efpecially  if  caft  iron  is  ufed  inftead  of 
forged  iron. 

Every  fliip  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal  anchors ,  with  a 
cable  to  each,  viz.  the  hedger,  the  grapnel ,  and  the  Jlream-anchor. 

.  Anchor,  hedge,  is  the  fmalleft,  and,  by  reafon  of  it’s  lightnefs,  is 
firft  ufed  to  flop  a  fhip  in  hedging  a  river.  This  anchor  fhould  weigh 
450lb.  The  French  call  it  ancre  a  touer.  The  grapnel  is  an  anchor 
for  a  fmall  fhip  or  boat. 

Anchor,  fire  am,  is  a  fmall  anchor  fattened  to  a  ftream  cable, 
wherewith  to  ride  in  rivers  and  gentle  ftreams,  and,  in  fair  weather, 
to  flop  a  tide  withal. 

Anchor,./^/,  or  fleet,  is  the  biggeft  and  ftrongeft;  it  is  never 
to  be  ufed  but  in  great  extremity,  being  that  which  the  feamen  call 
their  laft  hope. 

They  call  the  other  anchors  by  the  name  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
third  anchor :  by  any  of  which  the  fhip  may  ride  in  any  feafonable 
weather,  fea-gate,  or  tide.  They  give  the  name  of  firft  and  fecond 
bowers  to  two  of  thefe,  which  they  ufually  carry  at  the  bow,  when 
they  fail  through  the  ftraits,  or  are  near  a  port. 

Anchor.  J'econd ,  is  that  ordinarily  made  ufe  of. 

Anchor,  crofs,  is  a  middling  anchor,  thrown  acrofs,  or  oppofite 
to  another.  This  ought  to  weigh  15001b. 

Anchor,  riding  at,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a  veflel  moored  and  fixed 
by  her  anchors  at  fome  proper  ftation.  T o  prevent  veflels  running 
foul  of  each  other,  there  fhould  always  be  a  fpace  of  two  or  three 
cables  length  betwixt  them. 

Anchor,  to  drop,  or  let  fall  the,  otberwife  to  caft  anchor ,  imports 
the  letting  it  dowm  into  the  fea.  They  fometimes  drop  two  an¬ 
chors  oppofite  to  each  other,  for  keeping  the  fhip  firm  againft  both 
the  ebb  and  flow. 

Anchor,  weighing,  the  a&  of  recovering  the  anchor  into  the 
veflel,  by  means  of  a  windlafs  or  capjlan. 

%  Anchor,  dragging,  is  when  the  anchor  loofes  it’s  hold  in  the 
ground  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  fea. 

Anchor,  clearing  the,  a  term  ufed  for  getting  the  cable  off  the 
fluke,  or  for  letting  fall  the  anchor,  clearing  the  ropes,  See. 

Anchor,  fetching,  or  bringing  home  the ,  denotes  the  weighing  it 
into  the  boat,  and  bringing  it  aboard  the  fhip.  When  the  fhip 
drives  away  with  the  tide  or  fea,  the  anchor  is  (aid  to  come  home. 
This  may  happen  either  becaufe  the  anchor  is  too  fmall  for  the  fhip’s 
burden,  or  becaufe  the  ground  is  foft  and  oozy;  in  fuch  cafes  they 
ufe  fhoeing. 

Anchor ,  fleeing  the,  is  done  by  putting  boards  on  the  flukes,  in 
the  form  of  flukes  thcmfelves,  to  make  it  broader  than  before,  to 
prevent  the  fhip  from  driving  when  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  in 
bad  ground. 

AscHOR-ground  \s  fuch  as  is  neither  too  deep,  rocky,  nor  too 
fhallow :  as  in  the  firft,  the  cable  bears  too  nearly  perpendicular* and 
.  is  thereby  apt  to  jerk  the  anchor  from  the  ground;  in  the  fecond,  the 
anchor  is  liable  to  hook  the  broken  ends  of  rocks,  and  tear  away  the 
flukes,  and  the  cable  is  ever  in  danger  of  being  cut  through  by  their 
edges  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  (hip's  bottom  is  apt  to  ftrike  in  a  high 
fea,  or  at  low  water. 

An  anchor  is  faid  to  come  home,  when  the  violence  of  the  wind 'or 
tide,  adting  upon  the  fhip,  makes  her  tear  it'up  from  the  bed  into 
which  it  had  funk,  and  drag  it  along  the  ground.  An  anchor  is  faid 
to  be  foul  where  it  cither  hooks  Ibme  other  anchor.  Wreck,  or  cable, 
under  water ;  or  when,  by  the  wind  abating  fuddenly,  fhe  flackens 
her  ftrain,  and  fweeps  round  her  anchor,  taking  a  hitch  or  turn  round 
one  of  the  flukes  with  die  flack  cable,  which  mult  of  neceflity  drag 
it  out  of  the  ground  when  the  cable  becomes  tight;  the  anchor  is 
then  like  wife  laid  to  come  home. 

Other  phrafes  and  terms  relating  to  the  anchor  are  :  The  anchor 
■is  a-peeke ;  that  is,  when  heaving  up  the  anchor,  the  cable  is  rwht 
perpendicular  betwixt  the  haufe  and  the  anchor.  The  anchor  is  cock- 
ball,  when  the  anchor  hangs  right  down  by  the  fhip’s  fide:  this 
word  is  given  by  the  matters,  when  they  are  ready  to  bring  the  fhip 
ft)  an  anchor,  The  anchor  is  foul,  that  is,  when  the  cable,  by  the 
turning  of  the  fhip,  is  hitched,  or  got  about  the  fluke;  which 
will  not  only  cut  the  cable  afunder,  but  hinder  the  anchor  from 
holding. 

■  Anchor,  in  architecture,  a  fort  of  carving  rcfembling  an.  anchor. 
It  is  commonly  placed  as  part  of  the  enrichments  of  the  boultins  of 
rufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  capitals,  and  alfo  of  the  boultins  of  the 
L-ouc,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  cornices ;  anchors  and  eggs  bein'1"  car¬ 
ried  alternately  through  the  whole  building. 

Anchor,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  Hope. 


Anchor  is  a  figurative  reprefentation  in  ancient  books,  confift- 
ing  of  Jiiperior  and  inferior.  The  fuperior ,  with  the  crooked  part 
uppermoft,  denotes  a  thingorpaflage  ftrongly  exprefled;  the  inferior, 
with  the  crooked  part  at  bottom,  fignifies  a  thing  or  paflage  fee 
forth  in  a  poor  mean  ftyle  and  method. 

Anchor  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  thofe  fea-mufclcs  which  are 
faid  to  ride  at  anchor  by  a  fort  of  threads,  the  thicknefs  of  a  large 
hair,  which  they  emit  out  of  their  body,  to  about  the  number  of 
150,  which  fattening  to  the  Hones,  and  other  adjacent  bodies,  keep 
them  firm  in  their  place. 

Anchor,  a  meafure.  See  the  article  Anker. 

ANCHORAGE,  a  place  or  ground  where  a  fliip  may  fafejy 
anchor. 

Anchorage,  in  law,  a  duty  taken  of  fhips  for  the  ufe  of  the 
port  or  haven  where  they  come  to  an  anchor. 

ANCHORED,  or  ankered,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  anchored  is  a 
form  of  crofs  fo  termed,  from  it’s  refemblance  to  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor  at  the  four  extremities. 

ANCHOVY,  in  natural  hiftory,the  name  of  a  fmall  fifli,  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  fo  nearly  rcfembling  the  common  iprat,  that 
the  latter  has  been  often  pickled  and  fold  for  anchovies. 

The  anchovy  is  caught  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  on 
the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  Provence,  See.  at  which  feafon  it  conftantly 
repairs  up  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean  fea.  An¬ 
chovies  are  alfo  faid  to  be  found  in  plenty  on  the  weftern  coafts  of 
England  and  Wales.  After  the  filhery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the 
heads,  take  out  their  gall  and  guts,  and  then  lay  them  by  in  barrels, 
and  fait  them. 

Anchovies  are  commonly  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to 
which  they  are  firft  boned,  and  the  tails,  fins,  See.  flipped  off.  They 
are  made  into  fauce  by  mixing  them  with  pepper,  See. 

Anchovies  fhould  be  chofen  lmall,  frcfli  pickled,  white  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  red  within.  They  muft  have  around  back;  for  thole 
which  are  flat  or  large  are  often  nothing  but  lardines. 

ANCHUSA,  alkanet,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  buglofs,  being  a 
rough,  hairy,  perennial  plant,  with  unbianched  procumbent  llalks, 
differing  chiefly  from  the  common  buglofles  in  the  red  colour  of  it’s 
roots.  It  grows  wild  about  Montpelier  and  the  eaftern  countries, 
and  is  cultivated  in  feme  of  our  gardens  ;  but  the  roots  produced  in. 
this  climate  are  paler  coloured  than  thofe  we  receive  from  abroad. 

The  roots  of  anchufa,  when  in  perfedlion,  are  externally  of  a  deep 
purplifh  red  colour.  The  red  cortical  part,  feparated  from  tbs 
whitifh  woody  pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  colour  to  oils,  wax,  and 
all  un&uous  fubftances,  and  to  rectified  fpiritof  wine.  To  water  it 
gives  only  a  dull  brownifh  hue.  'Fhe  fpirituous  tinflure,  on  being; 
mfpiffated  to  the  confiltence  of  an  extract,  changes  it’s  fine  red  to  a 
dark  brown.  Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  fmeJl,  and  f’carcely  any 
tafte;  it  is  now  ufed  as  a  medicine;  but  it’s  chief  ufe  is  in  colouring 
oils,  plaifters,  lip-falves,  &c.  which  receive  a  fine  deep  red  from  one 
fortieth  of  their  weight  of  the  toot. 

ANCHYLOBirEPHARON,  a  difeafeof  the  eye  whioh  clofr-s 
the  eye-lids.  Sometimes  the  eye-lids  grow  together,  and  alfo  to  the, 
tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye,  from  careteflnefs  when  there  is  an  ulcer 
in  thefe  parts.  Both  thefe  cafes  are  called  dyr.v>a d'Apxoov  by  the 
Greeks.  This  diforder  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  coalition  of 
theeyeTlids  which  happens  from  vifeid  matter  glueingthem  togethef. 
If  the  cohefion  is  on  the  cornea,  the  fight  is  inevitably  loft.  This 
fometimes  hath  happened  in  the  fmkll-pox.  If  there  is  only  a  grow¬ 
ing  together  of  the  eye-lids,  feparate  them  with  the  fpecillum,  or 
keep  pledgits  between  them  to  prevent  the  re-union.  If  the  eye-lids 
adhere  to  the  eye,  after  feparating  them  they  are  apt  to  re-unite,- but 
may  be  prevented  by  a  proper  ule  of  injections,  and  lint  placed  be¬ 
tween  them,  after  dipping  it  in  fomc  proper  liniment.  When  an 
operation  is  required,  place  the  patient  in  a  proper  pofture,  then  fee 
if  any  aperture  is  betwixt  the  eye-lids;  when  there.is,  it  is  ulually 
in  the  great  can  thus  ;  if  there  is  none,  make  a  perforation  in  either 
angle  of  the  eye,  then  introduce  a  probe  with  a  groove,  and  with  a 
fine-edged  knife  feparate  the  parts.  This  done,  fee  if  the  eye-lids 
adhere  to  the  eye.  If  they  adhere  to  the  cornea,  carefully  feparatb 
them  with  a  knife.  If  the  adhefion  is  only  to  the  conjunctiva, 
blindnefs  is  not  a  confequence. 

ANCHYLOPS,  in  medicine.  See  the  article  Anchilops,  a 
tumour  near  the  eye.  , 

ANCHYLOSIS,  or  Ancilosis,  in  phyfic,  is  when  ajun&ure 
o^  articulation  becomes  ftiff  and  immoveable.  The  anchylofis  bears 
an  affinity  to  contradtures,  fhnnkings,  or  witherings  of  the  parts. 
This  fymptom  fometimes  happens  in  fradtures  near  the  joints, 
where  the  nutritious  juice  oozes  into  the  cavities  thereof. 

The  general  caules  are  a  caries,  abfeeftes  in  the  joints  producing 
caries,  offification  of  the  ligaments,  ftrumous  and  ncketty  diforders', 
contratftion  of  the  tendons. 

When  the  bones  are  united,  the  cure  is  impoflible ;  but  the  dis- 
eafe  is  fometimes  removed  by  motion,  friftion,  and  the  ufe  of  difeu- 
tient  medicines  while  it  is  frcfli. 

ANCI,  in  phyfic,  (called  in  Greek  yohuayKavsc,  weafel-elbowed ,) 
fignifies  when  the  heacf  of  the  humerus  is  in  the  arm-pit.  .  Theie 
patients  are  alfo  called  mujlelani.  The  diforder  which  this  name  ex- 
preffes,  is,  when  the  humerus  is  luxated  in  the  uterus,  or  in  infancy 
when  an  abfeefs  thrufts  out  the  head  of  the  bone. 

ANCIENT, or  Antient,  in  a  genera)  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
old,  or  that  cxifted  in  former  ages  ;  fuch  as,  ancient  nations,  pijilo-~ 
fophy,  feripture,  phyficians,  poets,  See. 

Ancient  differs  from  antique,  as  the  genus  from  the  fpecies. 

Ancients,  in  church  dilcipline.  See  the  article  Elders. 

Ancients,  in  inns  of  court,  implies  a  diftinftion  of  a  certain  de¬ 
gree;  benchers,  ancients ,  barrijlers,  and  '/indents  under  the  bar,  in 
the  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn.  There  are  only  ancients,  ftudents,  and 
clerks  in  the  inns  of  Chancery. 
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Ancient  fometimes  fignifies  the  colours,  or  an  enfign  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  fenfe. 

Ancient  is  alfo  the  flag  or  ftreamer  borne  in  the  ftern  of  a  {hip, 
in  naVai  affairs. 

Ancient  demefne ,  fignifies,  in  law,  a  tenure,  whereby  all  manors 
belonging  to  the  crown  were  held  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  and  St.  Edward.  There  are  feveral  advantages  and  exemp¬ 
tions  annexed  to  the  tenure.  No  lands  are  to  be  accounted  ancient  de¬ 
mefne ,  but  fuch  as  are  held  in  focage ;  and  the  domefday  book  is  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  land  be  ancient  demefne,  or  not. 

Ancient  differences,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Bordures, 
a  cutting  off  from  within  the  efcutcheon,  &c. 

ANCIENTY,  in  fome  ancient  ftatutes,  denotes  feniority,  or 
eldcrfhip.  The  elder  filber  can  demand  no  more  than  her  other 
fitters,  befide  her  chief  mefne,  by  reafon  of  her  ancienty. 

ANCLABRIS,  fignifies  a  table  in  the  ancient  Roman  temples, 
Whereon  the  portion  of  the  oblations  and  facrifices  allotted  to  the 
priefts  was  eaten. 

ANCLE,  luxated ,  in  furgery.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark  that  the 
ancle  is  not  always  luxated ,  after  it  his  been  violently  {trained  by 
leaping,  or  turning  the  foot  on  one  fide;  for  it  fometimes  happens 
that  the  ancle  is  not  diflocated  on  thefe  occafions,  but  only  the  parts 
violently  contufed  and  llrained.  Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  when 
there  is  a  luxation  of  the  malleolus  internus ,  there  is  generally  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  libula  ;  but  that  if  the  perfon  is  of  a  lax  habit,  the  liga¬ 
ment  may  be  relaxed  without  a  fracture. 

If  the  ancle  is  luxated  inwardly,  the  bottom  of  the  foot  turns  out¬ 
ward;  if  it  is  luxated  outwardly,  the  bottom  of  the  foot  turns  in¬ 
ward;  if  forward,  the  heel  becomes  fhorter,  and  the  foot  longer  than 
ufual ;  if  backward,  the  heel  feems  lengthened,  and  the  foot  fhor- 
tened.  This  kind  of  luxation  is  ufually  attended  with  violent  pain, 
and  often  with  other  very  violent  fymptoms ;  and  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  ancle  is  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  caufe.  The 
patient  being  conveniently  placed,  two  affiftants  (houid  extend  the 
leg  and  foot  in  oppofite  diredlions,  whilft  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones  with  his  hands  and  fingers.  The  redudtion  finifhed,  the  pa¬ 
tient  Should  keep  in  bed  until  the  fymptoms  leave  him,  and  he  is  in 
lomc  mcaluLC  able  to  reft  upon  his  ancle. 

The  Medic.  Elf.  E'dinb.  vol.  iii.  art.  9.  gives  an  account  of  the 
rnenfes  regularly  evacuated,  at  an  ulcer  of  the  ancle. 

ANCON,  in  anatomy)  the  gibbous  eminence,  or  flexure  of  the 
cubit,  the  middle  of  the  eminence  on  which  we  lean,  being  the 
greateft  of  the  two  apophyfes  of  the  ulna,  and  the  fame  with  the  ole¬ 
cranon .  ( 

Ancon,  in  ancient  architecture,  denotes  the  two  pofts  orbranches 
of  a  fquare,  which  meet  in  an  angle  refembling  the  letter  L  :  alfo 
the  bracelets,  or  fhoulder-pieces  called  conjoles  and  corbelles  by  the 
moderns* 

Ancon,  in  modern  architecture,  implies  the  corners  or  coins  of 
tvalis,  cicls  beams*  or  rafters. 

Ancon,  according  to  Vitruvius,  denotes  a  kind  of  menfula,  or 
little  tables  before  doors*  bent  fomewhat  under  the  manner  of  volutes, 
fo  as  to  refcmble  an  S« 

Ancon,  a  name  given  by  the  Carthaginians  to  a  dark  prifon  or 
dungeon,  into  which  Gelimer  put  thole  who  difpleafed  him.  Many 
eaftern  merchants,  whom  the  tyrant  intended  to  put  to  death,  were 
delivered  from  this  place  by  Belifarius. 

Ancon  is  by  fome  applied  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  alfo  to 
the  angles  or  flexures  of  rivers. 

ANCONiEUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fixth  mufcle  of  the  elbow.  It 
rites  by  a  fhort  round  tendon  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri 
backwards;  it  foon  grows  flefhy,  and  is  infertea  into  the  ulna  about 
three  inches  below  it’s  head,  ferving  to  extend  the  arm.  This  mufcle 
is  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  part  of  the  brachiesus  externus ;  from  which 
in  diffection  it  cannot  be  feparated  without  violence. 

.  The  following  diftindtions  are  made  by  fome  anatomifts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Window. 

Anconeus  externus  denotes  a  long  mufcle  lying  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  backfide  of  the  os  humeri,  from  it’s  neck,  to  the  external 
condyle.  2.  Anconeus  internus,  a  fhorter  and  more  flefhy  mufcle 
than  the  ancorutus  externus,  and  lying  towards  the  inner  part  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  os  humeri.  3-  Anconeus  major ,  a  long  flefhy 
mufcle  lying  on  the  backiide  of  the  os  humeri.  4.  Anconeus 
minor ,  a  fmall  mulcle  obliquely  triangular,  lying  on  the  oblong  fof- 
Jula  on  the  outfide  of  the  olecranim.  See  Syftem  of  Anatomy. 

ANCON  Y,  in  mineralogy,  a  bloom  of  iron  faihioned  into  a  flat 
bar,  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  fquare  rough  knob  at  each  end. 
Iron  is  brought  into  this  ftate  in  the  following  manner:  they  firft 
melt  off  a  piece  from  a  fow  of  call  iron,  of  the  proper  fize ;  they  firft 
hammer  this  at  the  forge  into  a  mafs  of  two  feet  long,  and  of  a  fquare 
Shape,  which  they  call  a  bloom-,  after  which,  they  fend  it  to  the  finery, 
where,  after  two  or  three  heats  and  workings,  they  bring  it  to  this 
figure,  and  call  it  an  ancony.  It  is  next  lent  to  the  chafery,  and 
the  ends  are  there  wrought  to  the  lhape  of  the  middle,  and  a  bar  is 
made  of  the  whole  piece. 

ANCREE.  See  the  article  Anchored. 

ANCTERES,  in  medicine,  is  the  name  given  to  aftrong  kind  of 
flicking  plaifter.  In  ancient  furgery,  it  denotes  the  fibula,  or  button, 
by  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  field  together. 

ANCTERIASMUS,  fignifies  the  preffing  a  fiftula  through  the 
prepuce  of  ancient  buffoons  and  ftage-players. 

ANCUBITUS,  among  phyficians,  means  that  affedtion  of  the 
eyes  in  which  they  feem  to  contain  fand:  it  is'allo  called  petrifica¬ 
tion. 

ANCUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  as  have  an  arm  bent  or  crooked, 
fo  that  they  cannot  extend  the  fame. 

ANCY  LE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  £hield,  which,  as  the  Romans 
pretended,  fell  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  j.and  at 
No.  10.  Vol.J. 
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the  fame  time  it  was  fignified  by  a  voice  that  Rome  {houid  be  mif- 
trefs  of  the  world,  as  long  fhe  prelerved  this  iacred  buckler.  It 
was  therefore  kept  with  the  utmoft  care  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  twelve  priefts;  and  left  they  {houid  attempt  to 
ileal  this  precious  piece  of  armour,  eleven  others  were  made  io  like 
it,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  original.  Thefe  bucklers 
were  carried  annually,  in  the  month  of  Adarch,  in  proceflion 
round  the  city  of  Rome; 

Ancyle.  See  the  article  AnchylcISis. 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  a  diftemperature  of  the  eye-lids. 
See  the  article  Anchyloelepharon. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS)  is  defined  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  li¬ 
gaments  of  the  tongue;  or  an  adhelion  of  the  tongue  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts;  tongue-tied,  fo  as  to  hinder  fucking,  {wallowing,  and 
fpeaking. 

Some  have  this  imperfection-  from  their  birth)  others  from  fome 
difeafe.  In  the  firft  calc,  the  membrane  which  Supports  the  tono-ue 
is  too  fhort  or  too  hard ;  in  the  latter  an  ulcer  under  the  tongue, 
healing  and  forming  a  cicatrix ,  is  fometimes  the  caufe;  thefe  fpeak 
with  fome  difficulty.  Maurician  forbids  the  cruel  practice  among 
midwifes  and  nurfes,  of  tearing  the  membrane  with  their  nails;  for 
thus  ulcers  of  difficult  cure  are  iometimes  formed;  and  he  advifes 
to  fnip  it  with  feiffars  in  two  or  three  places,  being  careful  not  to 
extend  the  points  of  the  feiffars  lb  far  as  the  franulum. 

When  the  child’s  tongue  is  tied,  it  is  obferved  not  to  fuck  very 
freely,  lofes  his  hold  of  the  nipple  very  frequently,  and  whilft  fucking 
he  makes  a  chucking  kind  of  noife.  The  cure  is  performed  by  a 
careful  feeftion  of  the  frecnulum ,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  the  nerves  or  other 
veficlts;  but  this  operation  is  never  to  be  performed  without  abfo- 
lute  neceffity;  or  where  the  infant  is  able  to  thruft  it’s  tongue  ftrait 
out  of  it’s  mouth. 

ANCYLOMELE,  a  furgeon’s  crooked  probe. 

ANCYLOSIS,  a  kind  ot  contradlure.  See  Anchylosis. 

ANCYROIDES,  or  Caracoides,  in  anatomy,  the  procefs  or 
{hooting  forth  of  the  fhoulder-bone  in  form  of  a  beak. 

ANDA,  a  tree  growing  in  Brafil,  with  fruit  which  taftes  like  the 
chelnut,  and  is  purgative,  and  a  little  emetic;  two  or  three  kernels 
are  fufficient  for  a  dole.  The  rind  of  thefe  kernels  is  aftringent. 

ANDABAT7E,  a  kind  of  ancient  gladiators  who  fought  hood¬ 
winked,  and  on  horleback;  having  on  a  fort  of  helmet  that  covered 
the  eyes,  and  even  the  face.  It  is  however  doubtful  whether  the 
andabaia;  were  perfons  who  actually  fought  blindfold,  in  the  wars, 
or  a  let  of  combatants  who  only  pradlifed  this  method  of  fighting 
for  the  fake  of  excrcife. 

AND  ANTI,  in  mufic,  fignifies  that  the  notes  are  to  be  played 
diftindfly. 

ANDELANGA,  the  formula  of  divers  donations;  e.  gr.  clonarc 
per  andelangam ,  vendere  per  andelangam,  &c.  Som«  will  have  the 
word  to  imply  a  long  ftaff  or  rod ;  others  an  andiron. 

AN  DEN  A,  in  old  writers,  fignifies  the  {wath  made  in  mowing 
of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could  ftride  over  at  once. 

ANDEREN7E,_/b/,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  ancient# 
writers  to  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  or  natron  ;  which  fee.  Some 
have  improperly  applied  it  to  our  common  nitre. 

ANDIRA,  in  botany,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Brafil,  whofe  wood 
is  proper  for  building.  The  fruit  is  a  yellow  kernel;  it  is  bitter, 
aftringent;  and  if  taken  inwardly,  it  dellroys  worms;  one  fcruple 
of  it  in  powder  is  a  dofe. 

Andira,  or  Andira  Guacu ,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  large  kind 
of  bat,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon.  They  are  met  with  in  Brafil, 
and  are  called  by  fome  horned  bats,  bccaufe  of  a  pliant  excrefcence 
above  the  beak.  They  perfecute  all  forts  of  animals,  and  fuck 
their  blood;  they  alfo  get  to  the  beds  of  men,  whofe  blood  they 
fuck,  after  fubtilly  opening  the  veins  in  the  feet.  The  tongue  and 
heart  is  reckoned  poifonous. 

ANDIRIAR,  in  botany,  t\\efabago  of  Rhafes,  and  fome  others. 

ANDORINH  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Portuguefe  name  for  the 
Brafil ian  fwallow,  more  generally  called  tapera. 

ANDRACHNE,  in  botany.  See  the  article  BaJlardO^vitCE. 

Andrachne,  a  name  fometimes  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  tree 
of  the  arbutus  or  ftrawberry-tree  kind,  and  alfo  to  the  herb  purfain. 

It  has  been  called porcala  by  fome  Latin  writers,  and  cairobotanon  by 
the  later  Greeks. 

ANDRAPODISMUS,  in  ancient  writings,  the  felling  of  per¬ 
fons  for  Haves.  The  Greek  avSpararo&pjj  fignified  a  dealer  in  faves, 
or  kidnapper,  who  ftole  men  or  children  to  fell  them.  The  Thef- 
falians  were  noted  for  this  crime. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI,  a  kind  of  dealer  in,  or  feller  of  flaves, 
among  the  ancients.  Several  places  in  the  forum  at  Athens  were 
appointed  for  the  fale  of  flaves,  who  were  brought  thither  for  that 
purpofe  on  the  firft.  day  of  each  month. 

ANDREW,  knights  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  ‘Thijlle ,  a  military 
order  of  knighthood  in  Scotland.  See  the  article  Thistle. 

Andrew,  knights  of  St.  is  alfo  an  order  inftituted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  czar  of  Mulcovy,  in  the  year  1698;  the  badge  of  which  is 
a  golden  medal,  which  being  fattened  to  a  blue  ribband,  is  fufpend- 
ed  from  the  right  {boulder;  on  one  fide  of  the  medal  is  represented 
St.  Andrew's  crofs,  and  on  the  other  thefe  words  are  engraven,  Czar 
Pierre ,  Monarque  de  toute  la  Ruffe. 

St.  Andrew’s  crofs ,  is  a  badge  worn  in  the  hat,  on  the  anniver- 
fary  of  the  feaft  of  that  Saint,  by  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  con- 
fitts  of  blue  and  white  ribbands,  difpofed  into  a  crofs  or  faltier. 

ANDRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  public  entertainments  firft 
inftituted  by  Minos,  of  Crete,  and,  after  his  example,  appointed  by 
Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  whereat  a  whole  city,  tribes,  &c.  aflitted. 

Thefe  feafts  were  conducted  with  the  utmoft  frugality,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  were  admitted,  the  younger  fort  being,obliged  by  the  law¬ 
giver  to  repair  thither  as  to  Schools  of  temperance  and  Sobriety. 

G  g  Andria 
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AndRia  is  alfo  applied  by  feme  naturalifts  to  a  fpecies  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  wherein  the  female  fex  has  the  predominance. 

ANDRODAS,  a  term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  denote  the  63d 
year  of  a  man’s  life:  it  is  alfo  called  climafier  magnus,  and  annus 

^ANDROGYNA,  ill  botany,  plants  which  beat  on  the  fame 

root  male  and  female  flowers.  _  _ 

ANDROGYNUM,  a  term  ufed  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to  fig- 
nify  matrimony,  or  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  parties. 
AndrogYnum  balneum,  a  bath  ufed  by  both  fexes. 
ANDROGYNUS,  or  Androgynous,  an  hermaphrodite ,  or 
one  born  with  both  fexes,  i.  e.  male  and  female  in  the  fame  peifon. 
The  term  is  alio  applied  tofuch  of  the  planets  as  are  fometimes  hot, 
and  at  others  cold;  as  Mercury,  from  the  different  influences  of  the 
planet  from  the  fun  and  moon. 

ANDROIDES,  in  mechanics,  a  human  figure,  which,  by  means 
of  fprings,  performs  feveraL  of  the  external  functions  of  a  man.  See 
Automaton.  - 

ANDROLEPSY,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  adtion  allowed  by 
the  Athenians  againft  fuch  as  protected  perfons  guilty  of  murder. 
The  relations  of  the  deceafed  were  impowered  to  feize  three  men  in 
the  city  or  houfe  whither  the  criminal  had  fled,  till  he  were  either 
furrendered,  Or  fatisfaftion  made  feme  other  way  for  the  murder. 
This  the  Romans  called  clarigatio. 

ANDROMACHI  theriaca,  or  the  treacle  of  Andromachus,  call¬ 
ed  Venice  treacle ,  is  a  capital  alexipharmic  compofition  in  phar¬ 
macy.  ,  . 

ANDROMEDA,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a  conltellation  in 

the  northern  hemifphere,  reprefenting  a  woman  chained  to  a  rock. 
The  number  of  ftars  in  this  conftellation  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue 
is  23;  in  Tycho’s,  23;  in  Bayer’s,  27;  in  Hevelius’s,  47;  and 
in  Mr.  Flamftead’s,  no  lefs  than  fixty-fix.  See  F lamstead,  Sic. 

Andromeda,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  cha- 
mcerhododendros  of  Fournefort. 

Andromeda,  a  kind  of  garment  made  of  rams-fkins,  mention¬ 
ed  by  middle-age  writers. 

AND  RON,  an  apartment  in  houfes  anciently  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  men  ;  that  of  the  women  is  called  gynecjeuM. 

A.NDRONA  denotes  a  ftreet  or  public  place,  mentioned  by  an¬ 
cient  writers,  where  people  met  and  converfed  together.  Some 
writers  ufed  it  to  exprefs  the  fpace  between  two  houfes,  or  the  paf- 
fage  between  two  apartments.  The  word  is  alfo  written  anara,  an- 
drisn  and  avdronium, 

Androna  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  for  that 
part  in  churches  allotted  to  the  men,  which  was  in  the  fouthern  fide 
of  the  church. 

AN DRONION,  a  name  given  to  the  paftils  or  troches  of  Andro, 
which  are  made  with  alum,  balauftines,  See.  and  are  faid  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  againft  the  carbuncle  and  herpes. 

°  ANDROPHAGI,  or  Anthrophagi,  man-eaters. 

ANDROPOGON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly  garni  a  monoecia 
">e]afs  of  plants. 

ANDROS  ACE,  in  botany,  a  diftinft  genus  of plants,  for  which 
we  have  no  Englifh  name;  the  flower  confifts  of  one  faucer-like  pe¬ 
tal,  very  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  divided  into  five  fegments;  and 
it’s  fruits  is  a  globofe,  unilocular  capfide,  containing  a  number  of 
fmall  oval  or  roundifti  feeds  affixed  to  a  placenta.  This  plant  is 
aperitive,  good  for  the  gout,  dropfy,  and  retention  of  urine. 

ANDROSiEMUM,  Tutfan,  in  botany,  conftitutes  a  diftinft 
genus  of  plants,  according  to  Tournefort,  but  is  comprehended, 
by  Linmeus,  among  the  hyperceuma.  See  St.  John’s  wort, 
ANDROTOM  Y,  or  Andr  atomy,  the  diffeetion  of  a  human 
body,  in  contradifti nation  from  zootomy,  or  the  difledlion  of  brutes. 
Of  this  fcience  anatomy  is  the  genus ,  and  androtomy  and  zootomy  the 
fpecies. 

ANDRUM,  the  name  of  a  local  difeafe  common  among  the 
people  of  Malabar,  being  a  particular  fpecies  of  hydrocele ,  or  wa¬ 
tery  fwelling  of  the  ferotum ,  called  by  the  Malabarians  perical.  It 
is  caufed  by  the  vicious  quality  of  the  country  waters,  impregnated 
with  corrofive  muriatic  falts,  the  fource  of  moft  other  difeafes  which 
affeft  that  people.  This  diforder  is  incurable.  The  means  of 
prevention  is  by  a  heap  of  land,  fetched  from  a  river  in  the  province 
of  Mangatti,  and  ftrewed  in  the  wells;  which  is  pradtifed  by  the 
rich.  They  have  only  a  palliative  remedy  for  it,  which  is  by  inci- 
fion,  or  once  in  a  month  or  two,  tapping  and  drawing  off  the  water 
from  the  part. 

ANDRYALA,  in  botany,  downy  fow-thiftle.  This  plant,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies,  is  of  the  fyngenefia  polyg.  equal,  clafs. 
It  contains  a  fingle  oval  feed,  crowned  with  a  down ;  the  flowers 
are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  uniform, 
and  of  one  leaf,  ftretched  out  like  a  tongue  on  one  fide.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Europe. 

ANECDOTES,  import  a  relation  of  detached  and  interefting 
particulars,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  domeftic  nature;  the  term  alfo  de¬ 
notes  fome  fact  relating  to  hiftory,  not  formerly  publifhed  to  the 
world,  or  generally  known,  and  is  applied  by  fome  authors  to  the 
titles  of  Jecret  hijlories. 

Anecdotes  likewife  denote  fuch  works  of  the  ancients  as  have 
not  yet  been  publifhed.  M.  Muratori  gives  the  appellation  Jnec- 
dota  Greeca  to  feveral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found  in  the 
libraries,  and  firft  publifhed  by  him. 

ANEE,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in  fome  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  particularly  at  Languedoc  and  Maconnois. 

An ee  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  the 
load  an  afs  can  carry  at  once :  which  load  is  fixed  at  80  Englifh 
quarts  wine  meafure. 

ANELE,  or  Anil,  the  fame  with  indigo  ;  which  article  fee. 
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ANEMIUS  fiirnus ,  a  wind  furnace  ufed  by  chemifts  to  make 
fierce  fires  for  melting,  &c. 

ANEMOMACHIA,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  denote 
a  whirlwind  or  hurricane.  Anemo%ale ,  anemotaraxis ,  are  alfo  fome¬ 
times  ufed  in  this  fenfe. 

ANEMOMETER,  a  machine  wherewith  to  meafure  the 
ftrength  of  the  wind. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  wind-,  and  /x'rpov,  meafure . 

The  anemometer  is  varioufly  contrived.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaifions  we  have  one  deferibed,  wherein  the  wind  being  fuppofed 
to  blow  dire&ly  againft  a  flat  fide,  or  board,  which  moves  along  the 
graduated  limb  of  a  quadrant,  the  number  of  degrees  it  advances 
{hews  the  comparative  force  of  the  wind. 

Wolfius  gives  the  ftructure  of  another,  which  is  moved  by  means 
of  fails,  ABCK  ( Plate  122.  fig.  1 7.)  like  thofe  of  a  wind-mill, 
which  raife  a  weight,  L,  that,  fti'll  the  higher  it  goes,  receding  farther 
from  the  center  of  motion,  by  Aiding  along  an  hollowarm  K  M,  fitted 
on  to  the  axis  of  the  fails,  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and  prefles 
more  and  more  on  the  arm,  till  being  a  counterpoife  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  on  the  fails,  it  ftops  the  motion  thereof.  An  index,  then, 
M  N,  fitted  upon  the  fame  axis  at  right  angles  with  the  arm,  by  it’s 
rifing  or  falling,  points  out  the  ftrength  of  the  wind,  on  a  plane  di¬ 
vided  like  a  dial-plate  into  degrees. 

It  is  obje&ed  to  this  machine,  however,  that  it  requires  a  confider- 
able  wind  to  make  it  work.  Leutmanus  has  contrived  another, 
wherein  the  fails  are  horizontal,  and  are  more  eafily  driven  about, and 
will  turn  what  way  fo  ever  the  wind  blows. 

M.  d’Onsen  Bray  invented  a  new  anemometer,  which  of  itfelfex- 
prefles  on  paper,  not  only  the  feveral  winds  that  have  blown  during 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  what  hour  each  began,  and 
ended,  hut  alfo  the  different  ftrength,  and  velocities,  of  each. 

ANEMONE,  the  wind-flower,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  cultivated  and  the  wild;  and  both 
of  thefe  divided  into  feveral  others,  efpecially  the  former,  many  of 
which  are  kept  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

The  following  method  of  cultivation  will  fully  anfwer  the  inten¬ 
tion,  and  produce  very  elegant  anemones: 

Take  a  quantity  of  frefh  untried  earth,  (from  a  common  or  fome 
other  pafture-land)  that  is  of  a  light  fandy  loam,  or  hazel  mould; 
obferving  not  to  take  it  above  ten  inches  deep  below  the  furface  ; 
and  if  the  turf  be  taken  with  it,  the  better,  provided  it  hath  time  to 
rot  thoroughly  before  it  is  ufed  ;  mix  this  with  a  third  part  of  cow- 
dung,  and  lay  it  in  an  heap,  keeping  it  turned  over  at  leaft  once  a 
month  for  eight  or  ten  months,  the  better  to  mix  it,  and  rot  the 
dung  and  turf,  .and  to  let  it  have  the  advantages  of  the  free  air:  in 
doing  this  work,  be  careful  to  rake  out  all  great  ftones,  and  break 
the  clods ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  approve  of  lifting  or  fereening 
the  earth,  which  I  have  found  very  hurtful  to  many  forts  of  roots  ; 
or  when  earth  is  very  fine,  upon  the  firft  great  rains  of  winter  or 
fpring,  the  fmalleft  particles  thereof  join  clofely  together,  and  form 
one  (olid  mafs ;  fo  that  the  roots  often  perifh  for  want  of  fome 
fmall  ftones  to  keep  the  particles  afunder,  and  make  way  for  the  ten¬ 
der  fibres,  to  draw  nourifhment  for  the  fupport  of  the  root. 

The  earth  fhould  be  mixed  twelve  months  before  it  is  ufed,  if  pof- 
fible ;  but  if  you  are  conftrained  to  ufe  it  fooner,  you  muft  turn  it 
over  the  oftener,  to  mellow  and  break  the  clods ;  and  obferve  to  rake 
out  all  the  parts  of  the  gteen  fward  that  are  not  quite  rotten  before 
you  ufe  it,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  your  roots,  if  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main.  1'he  beginning  of  September  is  a  proper  feafon  to  prepare 
the  beds  for  planting  (which,  if  in  a  wet  foil,  fhould  be  railed  with 
this  fort  of  earth  fix  or  eight  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
laying  at  the  bottom  fome  of  the  rakings  of  thehe^p  to  drain  off  the 
moifture;  but,  in  a.  dry  foil,  three  inches  above  the  furface  will  be 
f  ufficient) :  this  foil  fhould  be  laid  at  leaft  two  feet  and  an  half  thick, 
and  in  the  bottom  there  fhould  be  about  four  or  five  inches  of  rotten 
neats-dung,  or  the  rotten  dung  of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed ;  fo, 
that  you  muft  take  out  the  former  foil  of  the  beds  to  make  room  far 
it. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  roots  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
September;  and  for  thofe  of  a  middle  feafon,  any  time  in  Oiftober; 
but  obferve  to  perform  this  work,  if  poflible,  at  or  near  the  time  of 
fome  gentle  fhowers :  for  if  you  fhould  plant  them  when  the  ground 
is  perfeftly  dry,  and  there  fhould  no  rain  fall  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after,  the  roots  will  be  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the 
crown ;  and,  if  they  once  get  this  diftemper,  they  feldom  come  to 
good  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  your  firft  planted  roots  Will  begin  to 
flower,  which  continue  for  three  weeks,  or  more,  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  or  management  in  covering  them,  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  with  mats  or  cloths ;  then  the  fecond-planted  fort 
will  come  to  fucceed  them,  and  thefe  will  be  followed  by  thofe 
planted  in  the  fpring ;  fo  that  you  may  have  thefe  beauties  continued 
for  near  two  months  together,  or  fometimes  longer,  if  the  feafon  be 
favourable. 

Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  leaves  of  your  firft 
blown  roots  will  decay;  at  which  time  you  muft  take  them  out  of  the 
ground,  clearing  them  from  decayed  ftalks,  and  wafhing  them,  to 
take  the  earth  clear  from  the  roots;  then  fpread  them  with  a  mat  in 
a  dry  fhady  place,  till  they  are  perfectly  dried,  when  you  may  put 
them  up  in  bags,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  reach  of  mice,  or  other 
vermin,  which  will  deftroy-  many  of  the  roots  if  they  come  at 
them. 

Obferve  alfo  to  take  up  the  latter-planted  roots  as  foon  as  then- 
leaves  decay;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  long  after  in  the 
ground,  and  there  fhould  fall  fome  fhowers  of  rain,  they  would  foon 
put  forth  frefh  fibres,  and  make  new  fhoots,  when  it  would  be  too 
late  to  remove  th^m:  at  the  time  when  you  take  up  the  roots  is  the 
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proper  feafon  for  breaking  or  parting  them,  which  may  be  done  by 
feparating  thofe  that  you  would  chufe  to  make  all  poffible  increafe 
from,  into  as  many  parts  as  you  can  convenient!)',  provided  each  of 
them  have  a  good  eye  or  bud;  but  thofe  you  intend  to  blow  ftrong, 
fhould  by  no  means  be  parted  too  fmall,  which  greatly  weakens  their 
flowering. 

The  way  for  fowing  anemones  is  this;  let  your  feeds  be  carefully 
gathered,  and  in  Augult  fowed  in  pots  or  tubs,  or  a  verv  well-prepared 
bed  of  light  earth,  rubbing  it  between  the  hands  with  a  light, dry 
fand,  to  prevent  feveral  of  the  feeds  from  clinging  together,  and 
fpreading  them  as  even  as  poffible  all  over  the  bed.  After  this  a 
light  hair-brufh  fhould  be  drawn  many  times  over  the  furface  of 
the  bed,  to  pull  afunder  any  lumps  of  feed  that  may  yet  have  fallen 
together,  obferving  not  to  brufh  off  the  feed,  and  as  much  as  poilible 
not  to  b:ufh  it  into  heaps.  When  this  is  done,  fome  light  earth, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  fhould  be  fifted  over  the  bed.  If 
the  weather  be  hot,  the  bed  muft  at  times  be  covered  with  mats  laid 
hollow,  and  gently  watered.  The  plants  will  appear  in  about  two 
months  after  fowing,  if  the  weather  has  been  favourable. 

Anemones  are  good  for  pains  of  the  head,  and  for  inflammations; 
help  difeafes  of  the  uterus,  and  procure  milk  into  the  breafts. 
Taken  in  ptifan,  or  applied  to  the  part  in  wool,  they  provoke  the 
menfes.  The  root,  chewed  in  the  mouth,  draws  out  phlegm,  and 
makes  the  teeth  found;  and  the  decoction  thereof  cures  inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  eyes.  All  the  anemones  are  deterfive,  drawers,  and  en¬ 
dued  with  the  faculty  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  veins.  The 
bruifed  root,  when  applied  to  ulcers,  raifes  blifters  on  the  fkin. 

Anemones,  flea,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  the  adlinia. 
The  abbe  Dicquemarre,  who  difeovered  four  or  five  fpecies  of  them, 
fays,  they  vary  in  their  fize,  fhape,  and  colour;  but  are  generally 
found  to  refemble  a  truneated  cone,  and  many  of  them  are  of  an  uni¬ 
form  colour,  whilff  others  are  fpotted  either  in  regular  ftripes,  or  in 
a  more  irregular  manner.  They  are  found  adhering  t®  rocks  or 
ffones  in  the  fand,  or  in  oyfter-beds;  and  they  are  obferved  to  ftretch 
out  their  limbs  and  mouth,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  that 
touches  the  furface  of  the  fand,  &c.  where  they  lie.  This  accurate 
obferver  clafles  them  among  fpontaneous  animals,  by  the  means 
they  make  ufe  of  to  feize  their  prey,  and  to  defend  themfelves,  by 
their  deglutition,  digeflion,  and  evacuations,  and  alfo  by  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  their  fpecies. 

'1  hey  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  reproduction ;  for,  by  many  ex¬ 
periments,  the  abbe  afeertained  this  property,  and  aferibed  it  to  their 
gelatinous  texture.  Their  limbs  budded  out  fucceffively  after  feve¬ 
ral  amputations.  Nay  fome  of  them  -were  differed  through  the 
body,  and  the  bafis,  together  with  that  part  of  the  flump  which  was 
left,  furvived,  projedted  new  limbs,  and  the  animal  moved,  and  eat 
bits  of  mufcles,  which  are  its  ufual  nOurifliment.  They  appear  to 
bear  aconfiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  to  live  in  a  vacuum ,  at  leaft 
in  a  very  rare  air;  and  require  no  other  food  than  what  they  find  dif- 
feminated  in  fea-water,  for  a  long  fpace  of  time.  See  the  article 
Actinia,  Animal  flower ,  Urtica  marina ,  &c. 

ANEMOSPERMGS,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Arctotis, 
an  American  plant. 

ANEMOSCOPE  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  machine  invented  to 
foretel  the  changes  of  the  wind. 

The  word  is  derived  from  ceus^(,  wind ,  and  entsorrofACu,  I  conflder. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  hygroscopes  made  of  cat’s-gut,  &c. 
prove  very  good  anemofleopes ;  feldom  failing,  by  the  turning  of  the 
index  about,  to  foretel  the  fhifting  of  the  wind.  See  an  account  of 
two  different  anemofleopes .  It  confifted  of  a  wooden  little  man,  who 
rofe  and  fell  in  a  glafs  tube,  as  the  atmofphere  was  more  or  leff 
heavy.  Accordingly,  M.  Couriers  has  fhewn,  that  this  anemofleope 
was  only  an  application  of  the  common  Barometer.  See  Wind. 

^  he  anemofleope  of  V aeroe  is  famous.  It  is  made  of  the  bird  lunde , 
whofe  feathers  are  picked,  the  fkin  ftripped  off,  the  v  fleer  a  taken  out, 
and  the  fkin  in  this  ftate  drawn  anew  over  the  bones;  this  being 
hung  up  in  the  chimney,  is  faid  always  to  diredl  it’s  bill  to  the  point 
from  whence  the  wind  is  like  to  blow. 

1  he  anemofleope  ufed  by  the  ancients  feems,  by  Vitruvius’s  deferip- 
tion  of  it,  to  have  been  intended  rather  to  fhew  which  way  the  wind 
actually  blew,  than  to  foretel  into  which  quarter  it  would  change. 

Otto  de  Gueric  alfo  gave  the  title  anemojeope  to  a  machine  invented 
by  him,  to  foretel  the  change  of  the  weather,  as  to  fair  and  rain. 

ANEMUS,  among  chemifts,  implies  a  wind-furnace  ufed  for  flux-  j 
Jng  metals,  and  other  operations  where  a  very  ftrong  fire  is  neceffary. 
ANETHUM,  in  botany,  Dill;  which  article  fee. 

Anethum,  ajhes  ofl,  are  obtained  by  mere  conflagration.  Galen 
recommends  them  in  humid  ulcers,  efpecially  about  the  pudenda. 

Anethum,  dijhlied  water  ofl^  drawn  off  to  the  quantity  of  a  gal¬ 
lon  from  a  pound  of  the  feeds,  is  kept  in  the  {hops,  and  occafionally 
made  the  bafis  of  carminative  draughts  and  juleps. 

Anethum,  oil  of,  is  obtained  either  by  infufion  or  diftillation. 
Diofcorides  preferibes  the  former  kind  as  a  proper  emollient  for  dif- 
orders  of  the  privities,  and  as  a  warm  difeutient,  digeftive,  &c. 
The  latter  is  accounted  ftomachic,  aromatic,  &c. 

ANEURISM,  in  forgery,  a  tumour  arifing  from  the  dilatation, 
or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  artery.  Aneuriflms  ufoally  proceed  from 
an  artery  being  accidentally  cut  or  pricked  in  bleeding,  or  from  pre¬ 
ternatural  diftention,  or  a  corrofion  of  it’s  coats,  &c. 

When  an  artery  happens  to  be  cut  off  by  a  lancet,  the  blood 
gufhes  out  impetuoufly  by  ftarts,  and  is  not  eafily  flopped ;  an  in¬ 
flammation  and  change  of  colour  in  the  part  about  the  veffel  focceed, 
with  a  tumour  and  inability  to  move  the  arm,  if  the  lancet  were  ufed 
there,  from  a  collodtion  of  extravafated  blood  lodged  between  the  in¬ 
teguments  and  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles.  If  the  coats  of  the  ar-  j 
tery  have  been  corroded,  thefymptoms  are  nearly  the  fame,  but  come 
on  more  flowly,  and  prove  lefs  violent,  without  any  haemorrhage. 
The  figns  of  a  true  aneuriflm^  that  is,  when  the  dilatation  of  the 
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coats  of  an  artery  happens,  are  a  pulfation  eafy  to  be  felt,  and  fome¬ 
times  vifible  to  the  eye,  the  tumour  generally  appearing  of  the  na¬ 
tural  colour  of  the  fkin.  This  tumour  varies  in  magnitude,  beino- 
fometimes  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  at  others  as  big  as  a  child’s 
head;  and,  when  preffed  with  the  finger,  generally  gives  way,  but 
prefently  reftores  itfelf  upon  removal  thereof. 

An  aneuriflm  happening  upon  fome  error  in  venaefedtion,  is  dan¬ 
gerous;  but  if  the  blood  ceafes  to  flow  from  the  wounded  artery,  and 
parts  itfelf  between  the  inteftines  of  the  mufcles,  the  chirurgical  ope¬ 
ration  is  neceffary;  or  if  that  be  delayed  for  a  few  days,  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  limb  becomes  indifpenfable.  It  is  alfo  dangerous  if  it 
proceeds  from  a  corrofion  of  the  coats  of  the  artery;  and  the  more  fo 
when  it  happens  in  a  part  where  the  operation  cannot  be  performed : 
but  an  aneuriflm  from  a  diftention  of  the  canal,  without  any  rupture, 
is  feldom  fatal;  though  reckoned,  when  large,  incurable:  the  chief 
inconveniencies  being  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  and  the  pulfa¬ 
tion.  The  diet  in  all  thefe  cafes  fhould  be  flender  and  balfamic,  and 
the  exercife  gentle. 

A  flight  aneuriflm  in  the  arm,  or  elfewhere,  is  cured  either  by  de¬ 
ligation  and  compreffion,  or  by  incifion  ;  the  firft  method  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  preferred ;  and  is  done  either  by  ftrait  bandages  with 
compreffes,  or  by  an  engine  invented  for  that  purpofe.  Small  aneu~ 
riflms  are  often  thus  cured;  but  when  large  and  dangerous,  the  ope¬ 
ration  by  the  knife  muft  be  ufed.  In  this  the  firft  care  muft  be  to 
flop  the  courfe  of  the  blood  by  the  tourniquet,  the  fecond  to  denudate 
the  artery,  and  free  it  from  the  adjacent  integuments;  and  the  laft, 
to  contract  or  conftringe  it  either  by  medicine  or  ligature. 

The fafle  aneuriflm  is  formed  by  a  rupture,  or  wound,  in  the  coats 
of  the  artery,  and  may  be  either  dijfuj'ed  or  cireumfleribed.  The 
mixed  aneuriflm  is  formed  partly  by  wound,  or  rupture,  in  the  artery, 
and  partly  by  dilatation.  The  varicofle  aneuriflm  is  owing  to  the 
wound  of  an  artery  through  a  vein,  fo  that  the  blood  paffes  from  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  into  the  trunk  of  the  vein,  and  fo  back  to  the 
heart.  See  Lond.  Med.  Obf.andlnq.  vol.  i.  art.  26.  vol.  ii.  art.  30. 
and  36.  vol.  iii.  art.  37,  12 ;  alfo,  Cafes  of  aneuriflms ,  with  remarks, 
by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Eff.  Phyf.  and  Liter.  Edinb. 
1771.  art.  12.  p.  178.  and  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Par.  1736. 

ANFELDTH  YDE,  or  Anfealthile,  a  law  term,  denoting  a 
fimple  accufation.  On  a  fingle  accufation,  the  oath  of  the  criminal, 
and  of  two  more,  were  fofficient  to  difeharge  him;  but  in  cafe  of  a 
triple  accufation,  aecuflatio  triplex ,  his  own  oath,  and  the  paths  of  five 
more  were  required. 

AN GARI,  a  name  given  to  public  couriers,  appointed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  for  the  carrying  of  meffages.  The  Perfians  had  a  fet  of  cou¬ 
riers  on  horfeback,  who  travelled  with  wonderful  celerity;  perform¬ 
ing,  as  Suidas  informs  us,  a  journey  of  1500  ftadia  in  one  day. 

Ang  ari,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  denotes  porters,  and  others  bearing 
burdens,  and  employed  in  laborious  offices. 

ANGARIA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  any  kind  of  oppofition 
or  fervice  performed  by  compulfion. 

Angaria,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  kind  of  public  fervice  impofed 
upon  the  provinces,  which  confifted  in  providing  horfes  and  carriages 
for  the  conveyance  of  military  ftores  from  one  place  to  another. 

Angari  a  was  likewife  ufed,  among  the  ancients,  for  a  guard  of 
foldiers  polled  in  any  place  for  it’s  fecurity. 

ANGEIOGRAPHY,  fignifies  the  knowledge  or  defeription  of 
ancient  veffels,  inftruments,  and  utenfils,  military,  nautical,  and  do- 
meftic.  It  alfo  denotes  the  confideration  of  weights,  meafores,  &c. 
ufed  in  different  countries. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ayfeiov,  a  veffel,  and  y^atpa,  I  deferibe. 
ANGEIOLOGY,amonganatomifts,  a  defeription  of  the  feveral 
veffels  of  the  human  body;  as  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves, 
&c.  See  Sarcology. 

ANGEIOTOMY,  in  forgery,  implies  the  opening  a  vein  or 
artery,  as  in  bleeding ;  and  confequently  includes  both  arteriotomy 
and  phlebotomy. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ayyeiov,  a  veffel,  and  renvoi,  I  cut. 

ANGEL,  a  name  given  to  thofe  fpiritual  intelligent  beings,  who 
are  foppofed  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  governs 
ment  of  the  world. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ayye^Q-,  and  derived  from  ayyeMa,  to  carry 
a  meffage,  or  execute  an  order. 

All  religions  have  admitted  of  the  exiftence  of  angels.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  acknowledged  them  under  the  names  of  genii  and 
daemons;  and  in  the  alcoranwe  find  frequent  mention  of  them;  the 
profeffors  of  the  Mahometan  religion  affigning  them  various  orders 
and  degrees, as  well  as  different  employments, both  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  Scripture  than  the  millions  and  appa¬ 
ritions  of  good  and  bad  angels :  God  fends  them  to  declare  his 
will,  to  correct,  teach,  reprove  and  comfort:  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moles,  and  appeared  to  the  old  patriarchs  by  the  mediation  of  angels , 
who  reprefented  him,  and  fpoke  in  his  name.  "1  hough  the  exiftence 
of  angels  is  foppofed  in  all  religions,  yet  authors  are  divided  as  to  the 
time  of  their  creation;  fome  will  have  it  to  have  been  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  even  before  all  ages;  that  is  from  eternity; 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who,  according  to  Leontius,  held 
that  all  fpirits,  angels ,  devils,  and  even  human  fouls,  were  from  eter¬ 
nity.  Ecclefiaftical  write  rs  make  an  hierarchy  of  nine  orders  of  angels. 

It  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  certain  of  the  nature  of 
angels ;  but  we  may  believe  that  though  of  an  order  highly  foperior 
to  that  of  men,  they  are  not  complete  and  perfect ;  for  if  they  had 
been  created  thus  originally,  they  could  not  have  finned,  which  the 
holy  Scriptures  inform  us  fome  of  them  did,  in  rebelling  againft  the 
Almighty.  For  this  reafon,  as  they  are  themfelves  imperfedt  beings, 
they  cannot  properly  be  the  object  of  our  adoration;  which  fhould 
be  paid  alone  to  that  One  Supreme,  who  is  omnipotent,  immortal^ 
infinite,  the  fource  and  center  of  every  thing  that  is  great,  and  good, 
and  perfect. 

Angei, 
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Angel  is  not  properly  a  denomination  of  nature,  but  of  office  , 
the  word  denoting  as  much  as  nuntius ,  meffengcr,  a  perfon  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  orders,  or  declare  the  will  of  another.  The  ap-* 
pellation  is  alfo  given  to  the  paftors  of  the  feveral  churches,  who  are 
called  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephefus,  the  angel  of  the  church 

of  Smyrna,  Sec.  _  i  < 

Angel  is  alfo  particularly  underftood  of  a  fpirit  of  the  ninth  anu 

loweft  clafs  or  order  of  the  heavenly  choir  or  hierarchy. 

Among  the  Jews,  there  was  an  officer  of  the  fynagogue  who  was 
called  angel,  or  epifeopus ,  becaufe  he  overlooked  the  reader  of  the 
law.  Certain  popes  and  bifhops  alfo,  on  account  of  their  fingular 
fandfity,  &c.  were  anciently  ftyled  angels.  _  , 

Some  angels  are  faid  to  prelide  over  empires,  nations,  provinces, 
cities,  and  particular  perions  ;  thefe  latter  are  denominated  guardian 
angels.  The  Chriftians  in  general,  as  well  as  the  Platonifts,  agree 
that  God  makes  ufe  of  the  mintftry  ol  angels  for  various  purpofes. 
And  even  the  Meffiah  himfelf  is  ftyled,  in  the  Old  T eftament,  the 
Angel,  or  MeJJ'enger  of  the  Covenant. 

Angel,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  gold  qoin,  formerly  current 
in  England.  Is  has  it’s  name  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  reprefent- 
cd  upon  it,  weighed  four  pennyweights,  and  was  twenty-three  and 
a  half  carats  fine.  It  had  different  value  in  different  reigns  ;  hut  is 
•c  t  prefent  only  an  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  account,,  implying 

ten  {hillings.  _ 

Angel-//;,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Englifh  to  the  filh  called  by 
moft  authors  the  fquatina,  dtethefquatus,  a  monk-fifh,  and  rhine  by 
fome.  According  to  the  Artedian  fyftem;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  th z  J'qualus, 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  mouth  placed  in  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  has  no  pinna  ani. 

ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  epithet  given 
to  whatever  belongs  to, or  partakes  of  the  nature  of  angels.  The  an¬ 
gelic  falutation  is  called  by  the  Romanifts  Ave  Maria. 

Angelical  is  alfo  a  denomination  figuratively  given  to  feveral 
things,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  excellence.  1  hus  we  read  o£ 
an  angelical  life,  angelic  pills,  grana  angelica ,  Sic. 

Angelic  garment,  was  a  monkifh  robe  worn  by  our  anceftors, 
and  put  on  by  laymen  a  little  before  their  death,  for  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks,  called  angeli,  who  by  thefe 
prayers  anhnes  faluti  fuccurrebant . 

Angelica,  in  botany,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  with  hollow 
jointed  ftalks,  and  indented  oval,  pointed  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along 
the  middle  rib,  and  having  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  containing  a  milky 
juice,  which  on  drying  contrafts  a  yellowifli  colour;  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  are  channelled  on  the  upper  fide,  and  joined  to  the  flocks  by 
large  membranaceous  bafes,  or  {heaths.  The  feeds  are  of  a  pale, 
whitilh  colour,  fomewhat  oval,  flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex,  with 
three  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  other,  furrounded  about  the  edges 
with  a  leafy  margin.  The  roots  are  long  and  thick,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  on  the  furface,  but  the  internal  white  and  juicy,  and 
when  dry  of  a  fpongy  texture. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  angelica,  the  wild  and  the  garden,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  epithets  JylveJlris  and  fativa.  The  former  grows  wild 
in  moift  grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of  England y  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  July :  the  latter  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  They  are  fimilar 
in  quality  y  but  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftronger. 

The  garden  angelica  is  naturally  a  biennial  plant ;  but  if  the  ftalks 
cut  down  before  they  run  to  flower,  the  roots  will  fend  forth  new 
beads,  and  may  by  this  means  be  continued  for  many  years.  The 
roots  are  in  their  greateft  perfection  in  the  lecond  fpring :  they 
{hoyld  be  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently  aired, 
otherwifc  they  will  grow  mouldy,  and  be  eaten  by  worms. 

The  ftalks,  candied  with  fugar,  make  a  very  agreeable  fweat- 
meat. 

A  dram  of  the  root  alone,  or  half  that  quantity  with  a  dram  of 
Venice  treacle,  are  recommended  to  be  given  as  a  remedy  in  the 
plague,  to  be  repeated  every  fix  hours,  and  a  gentle  fweat  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  all  the  time.  The  root  is  ufed  in  many  of  our  {hop  com- 
pofttions,  as  in  the  plague -water,  See.  and  the  dried  leaves  are  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  in  the  ladies’  red  powder,  famous  for  the  cure  of 
fevers  among  the  Englifh.  The  Laplanders  ufe  angelica  in  great 
quantities  both  in  meat  and  medicine. 

Angelica,  berry-bearing,  a  genus  of  plants.  See  Ar. alia. 
Angelica,  wild,  gout-weed.  See  the  article  jEgopodium. 
i  Angelica-w^/it,  a  compound  water  of  the  fhops,  in  which  the 
angelica  root  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

Angelica,  a  celebrated  dance  which  the  ancient  Greek  dancers, 
performed  at  their  feaftsy  fo  called  from  the  dancers  being  dreffed 
like  meilengers. 

ANGEL.ICI,  in  church  hiftory,  an  ancient  feet  of  heretics,  fup¬ 
pofed  by  fome  to  have  got  this  appellation  from  their  excellive  vene¬ 
ration  of  angels,  and  by  others  from  their  maintaining  that  the  world 
yvas  created  by  angels. 

Angelici  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  knights,  inftituted  in 
nqi,  by  Angelus  Flavius  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople. 
Some  will  have  this  order,  which  ftill  fubfifts  in  Italy,  to  have  been 
much  more  ancient,  making  Conftantine  it’s  founder. 

.  ANGELICAS  is  a  congregation  of  nuns,  founded  at  Milan,  in 
1 534,  by  Louifa  Torelli,  countefs  of  Gunftalla.  They  obferve  the 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

ANGELINA,  in  botany,  a  tree  growing  in  the  rocky  and  fandy 
places  in  Malabar,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  above  fixteen  feet  thick  y 
bears  ripe f ruit  in  December,  and  continues  bearing  for  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury.  'I  he  dried  leaves,  heated,  alleviate  pains  and  ftiffnefs  in  the 
joints,  and  dilcufs  an  intumefcence  of  the  teftes  occafioned  by  a 
contufion,  or  any  external  violence  y  as  likewife  an  hydrocele  or  pneu¬ 
matocele.  It  is  alfo  efficacious  in  haemorrhoidal  fluxes,  and  in  fome 
venereal  complaints. 

ANGELI  LiE,  in  church  hiftory,  an  ancient  feii  of  heretics, 


whofe  diftinguifhed  tenet  was,  that  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  have 
no  diftincf  fubftftence,  but  partake  in  common  of  the  fame  divine' 
c ffence.  They  made  their  firft  appearance  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Anaftafius  and  pope  Symmaehus,  about  the  year  494. 

ANGELOLATRIA,  the  fuperftitious  worfhip  and  adoration 
of  angels. 

ANGELOLOGIA*  the  dcr&rineor  fcience  refpedting  the  na¬ 
ture,  office,  Sec.  of  angels. 

ANGELOGRAPHIA,  a  defeription  of  the  order,  names,  dif- 
cipline,  Sec.  of  angels. 

ANGELOT,  a  gold  coin  ftruck  at  Paris,  while  fubjedt  to  the 
Englifh  ;  fo  called  from  the  reprefentation  of  an  angel  fupporting  the 
arms  of  England  and  France. 

Angelot,  in  commerce,  a  fmall,  fat,  rich  kind  of  cheefe,  brought 
from  Normandy.  It  is  commonly  made  in  lquare,  or  beart-lhaped 
vats. 

ANGELUS,  in  French  ecclefiafti cal  hiftory,  figmfies  a  prayer 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day,  at  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  on  that  occafion.  It  is  otherwife  called  Ave Maria,  or  the 
angelic  falutation.  . 

ANGER,  a  violent  paffion  of  the  mind,  conftfting  in  a  propenfity 
to  take  vengeance  bn  the  author  of  fome  real  or  iuppoted  injury  done 
the  offended  party.>  ' 

,  Anger  is  either  deliberate  or  inftincVive;  and  the  latter  kind  is  ram 
and  ungovernable,  becaufe  it  operates  blindly,  without  affording 
time  for  forefight  or  deliberation.  In  fome  cafes,  it  is  far  from  being 
a  felfifh  paffion,  fince  it  is  naturally  excited  by  a  fenfe  of  injuries  of¬ 
fered  to  others,  as  well  as  to  ©urfelves.  It  is,  however,- fometimes  of 
fuch  a  nature,  as  quickly  to  throw  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  into 
praeternatural  commotions,  by  a  violent  ftridlure  of  the  nervous  and 
mufcular  parts  ;  and  furpriftngly  augments  not  only  the  fyjlole  of  the 
heart,  and  of  it’s  contiguous  veffels,  but  alfo  the  tone  of  the  fibrous 
parts  in  the  whole  body.  The  unhappy  influence  of  anger  likewife 
on  the  biliary  and  hepatic  du£ts  is  very  furpriftng  ,  fince  by  an  in- 
tenfe  conftri&ion  of  thefe  the  liver  is  not  only  rendered  feirrhus,  but 
ftones  alfo  are  often  generated  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  dudfs  ; 
thefe  accidents  have  lcareely  any  other  origin  than  an  obftrudfion 
of  the  free  motion  and  efflux  ot  the  bile,  by  means  of  this  violent 
ftri&ure.  From  fuch  a  ftri&trre  in  thefe  dudts  likewife  proceeds  the 
jaundice,  which  in  procefs  of  time  lays  the  foundation  for  calculous 
concretions  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Anger  is  not  always  finful ;  hence  the  precept,  “  Be  ye  angry,  ani 
fin  not,”  q.  d.  If  you  are  angry,  do  not  fin.  It  becomes  finful, 
however,  and  contradicts  the  rule  of  feripture,  when  it  is  conceived 
upon  flight  and  inadequate  provocations,  and  when  it  continues 
long.  It  is  then  contrary  to  the  amiable  fpirit  of  charity,  which 
“  fuffereth  long,  and  is  not  eafily  provoked.”  Hence  thefe  other 
precepts,4*  Be  flow  to  wrath,”  and,  “  Let  not  the  fun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath.”  r 

Thefe  precepts,  and  all  reafoning  indeed  upon  the  fubjedt,  fup- 
pofe  the  paffion  of  anger  to  be  within  our  power ;  and  this  power 
confifts  not  fo  much  in  any  faculty  we  have  of  appeafing  our  wrath 
at  the  time  (for  we  are  paffive  under  the  ftnart  which  an  injury  or 
an  affront  occafions,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent  it’s  break¬ 
ing  out  into  adfion),  as  in  fo  modifying  our  minds  by  habits  of  juft 
refledlion,  as  to  be  lefs  irritated  under  impreffions  of  injury,  and  to 
be  fooner  pacified. 

ANGERONALIA,  in  antiquity,  fcafts  celebrated  at  Rome  ia 
honour  of  Angerona,  the  goddels  of  filence  and  patience. 

ANGETENAR,  in  the  Arabian  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  in  the  body  of  the  whale,  or  cetus. 

ANG1GLOSSII,  ftammerers,  or  thofe  who  lpeak  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  hefitation. 

ANGILDUM,  in  old  writers,  denotes  a  fimple  gild, or  the  fim- 
ple  value  of  the  man  or  other  thing.  Twigildum,  trigildum^ fignffy 
double,  triple  compenfation. 

ANGINA,  in  phyfic,  from  dyxfis,  to  ftrangle,  a  violent  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  throat,  ufually  called  a  quinzy,  and  attended  with  a 
fever,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  danger  of  fuffocation. 

This  diforder  is  ufually.epidemical,  between  fpring  and  fummer, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  cold  and  rainy  weather. 

Angina  gangrena,,  or  aquofa ,  the  ulcerated,  malignant,  putrid 
fore  throat,  on  which  Fothcrgill,.  Huxham,  Northcote,  Sec.  have 
written  various  treatifes. 

Angina  Uni,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the  dodder  growing  oni 
flax,  from  it’s  choaking  that  plant. 

Angina pe£loris,  in  medicine,a  namegiven  toa  dangerous  difeafe, 
firft  deferibed  by  Dr.  W.  Heberden;  and  fo  called  from  the  feat  of 
the  diforder,  and  the  fenfe  of  ftrangling  and  anxiety  with  which  it  is 
attended. 

The  patient  is  feized  whilft  walking,  and  more  particularly  if  he 
walks  foon  after  eating,  with  a  painful  fenfation  in  his  breaft:  the 
moment  he  Hands  ftill  this  uneaiinefs  vanifhes;  but  after  the  com¬ 
plaint  hath  continued  fome  months, it  does  not  ceale  fo  fuddenly  after 
refting  :  it  will  now  come  on  even  while  the  perfon  is  in  bed,  ob¬ 
liging  him  to  rife  every  night  for  feveral  months  together.  In  fome 
inveterate  cafes  it  hath  been  brought  on  by  very  trivial  accidents,  fuch 
as  coughing,  going  to  ftool,  by  fwallowing,  or  by  fpeaking,  or  any 
flight  difturbance  of  mind.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  attacks 
while  the  patient  ftands  or  fits  ftill.  In  fome  perfons  it  is  the  worft: 
in  winter,  in  others  during  the  fummer  feafon.  When  a  fit  ap¬ 
proaches  whilft  the  patient  is  walking,  it’s  duration  is  fhort;  but  if 
it  comes  on  in  the  night,  it  will  continue  an  hour  or  more.  Now 
and  then,  though  rarely,  there  are  feveral  days  before  any  remiffion  is 
manifeft,  and  during  the  time  the  greateft  danger  leems  to  be  attend¬ 
ant.  The  pulfe  is,  at  leail,iometimes  not  difturbed  with  the  pain, 
Qonfequently  the  heart  is  not  affeifled  by  it.  The  natural  tendency 
of  this  complaint  is  to  kill  fuddenly,  yet  fome  continue  afFe&ed  with 
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it  for  twenty  years.  The  feat  feems  to  be  in  or  about  the  os  /termini, 
but  always  more  to  it’s  left  tide  than  to  any  other  part  of  it,  and 
a  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  left  arm  l'omctimcs  accompanies  it.  1  he 
caufe  is  moft  probably  a  fpafm,  or  cramp,  or  an  ulcer,  or  both. 
Wine  or  other  cordial’s  taken  at  bed  time  prevent  or  weaken  night 
fits  but  opium  is  the  moft  effectual  relief ;  iten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  thebaic  tindture,  taken  at  bed-time,  mav  be  fafely  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  requifite.  This  difeafe  has  been  fincc  accurately 
described,  and  fuitable  preventives  or  remedies  propofed  by  Dr. 

*  °ANG1  OSP  ICRM  I A ,  in  the  Linnjean  fyftem  of  botanv,  implies 
thofe  plants  of  the  didyxnmia  c\z{s,  which 'have  their  feeds  inclofed 
in  a  capfule  or  feed-veiiel.  This  order  or  feries  contains  fixty-three 
genera,  comprehending  thofe  that  have  afimplc  ftigma,  and  per- 
fonate  corollce  ;  thofe  with  a  iimple  ftigma,  and  fpreading  corollas ; 
thofe  with  a  double  ftigma,  and  fuch  as  have  many  petals.  1  he 
angiofpermia are  the  perfonated  plants,  the  others  the  labiated  kinds. 
See  Pints  37.  Botany. 

ANGLE,  Angulus,  in  geometry,  the  aperture  or  mutual 
inclination  of  two  lines,  which  meet,’  and  form  an  angle  in  their 


point  of  interfedtien.  • 

Such  is  the  angle  BAG  (Plate 99,  fig.  91:)  formed  by  the  lines  | 
AB  and  AC,  meeting  in  the  point  A.  ;ri  he  lines  AB  and  AC,  arc  • 
called  the  legs  of  the  angle  ;  and  the  point  of  interfedtion,  l  the  ; 

VERTEX.  ^  .  j  •  *  • 1 1  f  u  \  f  ^  -1  * 

Angles  are  feme  times  denoted  bv  .  a',  fmgle1  letter?  affixed  to  the 
■vertex,  or  angular  point,  as  A  ;  and  fometimes  by  three  letters,  that 

of  the  vertex  being  in  the  middle,  as  BAG.  ; 

The  meafure  of  an  angle,  whereby  it’s  quantity  is  expreffed,  is 
an  arch,  DE,  deferibed  from  it’s  vertex  A,  with  any  radius  at  pleafure, 
between  it’s  legs  AC  and  AB.  See  the  article  Measure. 

Hence  angles  arc  diftinguiftied  by  the  ratio  of  the  arches  which 
they  thus  fubtend,  to  the  circumference  of  the  whole  circle.  And 
thus,  an  angle  is  faid  to  be  of.  fo  many  degrees,  as  are  the  degrees 

of  the  arch  DE.  f 

Hence  alfo,  fince  fimilar  arches,  AB  and  DE,  fig.  87,  have  the  < 
fame  ratio  to  their  refpedfive  circumferences;  and  the  circum¬ 
ferences  contain  each  the  fame  number  of  degrees  ;  the  arches  A  B 
and  D  E,  which  are  the  mcafures  of  the  two  angles  A  C  B,  and  D  C  E, 
are  equal  ;  and  therefore  the  angles  themfelves  muft  be  fo  too. 

The  taking  of  angles  is  an  operation  of  great  ufe  and  extent  an  , 
furveVing,  navigation,  geography,  alfroncwny,  &c.  The  inftruments 
chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  quadrants,  theodolites,  circum¬ 
ferentors,  Ac.  ,  ! 

In  the  pradlice  offurveving,  no  angles  of  lefs  than  thirty  degrees 
fhoukt  be  taken  :  nor  fhould  any  be  ali'umcd  but  fuch  as  are  actually 

meafurod.'  '.  '}  "  -  :  ’*  '  „  ’ 

'  Ang-l-P,  to  meafure  the  quantity  of  anjj  1.  On  paper.  Apply  the 
center  of  a'prbtra&or  on  the  vertex  of  --the  angle,  ’fo  float  the  radius  ; 
lie  on  one  of  the  legs;  the  degree  fliewn  in  the.arch,  by.  the  other  ; 
kg  of  th e  angle,  will  give  the  angle  required.  To  do  the  lame  with  1 

a  tine  of  chords,  fee  the  article  Sector.  ><t  v.  r.  '■  ■  /*  i 

2.  On  the' ground.  Place  a  futveykig  inftrument,  et  gr.  affemL  ; 
Circle  in  luch  a  manner,  as  that  ' a  radius  thereof  may  lie  over  one  \ 
teg  of  the  tingle;  and  the  center  over  the  vertex.  The  firft  is.  obi-  » 
tamed  by'  looking  through  the  fights,  towards  a  mark  s  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  teg*;  and  the  latter,  by  letting  fall  a  plummet  from  the  : 
Center  of  the  inftrument.  Then,  the  moveable  index  being  turned  ' 
this  wav  and  that,  till  through  it’s  fights  you  dilcover  arnark  placed  • 
at  the  extreme  of  the  other  leg  of  the  arigle;  the  degree  it  cuts  in 
the  limb  of  the  inftrument  (hews -the  quantity  of  the  angle.  : 

To  bifeft  a  given  angle,  as  HI  K  [Plate  99,  fig.  22.)  from  the 
center  1,  with  anv  radius  at  pleafure,  deferibe  an  arch  LM. 
From  L  and  My  with  an  aperture  greater  than  half  LM,  ftrike 
two  arches,  mutually  interfering  each  other  in  N.  Then,  drawl¬ 
ing  the  right  line  IN,  we  have  HIN=N  IK.  A*.  A  -j  n 

To  trifedf  dnanlgk,  fee  the  article  .Trisection. 

Angle,  rectilinear ,  or  right  lined,,  is  that  whofe  legs  are  both 
right  lines:  as  BAC  ( Plate  99,  fig.  91.)  i-  -  :  vjt.m  ; 

Angle,  curvilinear,  is  that  whofe  legs  are  both  of. them 
curves.  uulq  c  hirw  V*"'  ;;  j 

■d  Angle,  mixt,  or  mixtilinear,  is  that,  one  of  whofe  hdesHs-a 
right  line,  and  the  other  a  curve.  -■>  >*.  '  .  Lai 

Angle,  right,  is  tliat  formed  by  a  line  falling  perpendicularly  on 
another  ;  or  that  which  fubtends  an  arch  of  9c  degrees.  Such  is  • 
the«Kj/f  KLM  (fig.  93O  yio  o 

The  meafure  of  a  right  angle,  therefore,  is  a  quadrant  of  axircle  ; 
and  confequently  all  right  angles  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Angle,  atari;  is  that  which  is  lefs  than  aright  angle,  or  than 
.90?— as  AEG  [Plate  99,  fig.  86. j 

Angle,  oblige,  is  that  greater  than  a  right  angle,  or  whofe  mea¬ 
fure  exceeds  90 c’ — as  A  El).  v  . 

Angle,  oblique,  is  a  common  name  both  for  acute  and  obtufe 
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angles.  •  ■  .  .  ’  ' 

Anglts  likewife  receive  other  denominations  from  their  differ¬ 
ent  petitions <;  and  particularly,  with  regard  to  their  lituation  in  re- 
fpedt  of  each  other,  angles  are  divided  into  contiguous,  adjacent,  ver¬ 
tical,  alternate,  and  ofpojtle.  ‘••uv—  ■ 

Angles,  contiguous,  are  fuch  as  have  Che  fame  vertex;  and  one 
leg  common  to  both.-  Such  are  FGH  and  HG I  ( Plate  ^,fig.  94.) 
~  Angle,  adjacent,  is  that  made  by  producing  one  of  the.legs  of 
another  angle.  Such  is  the  angle  AEG  (fig.  86.)  made  by  producing 
ttdeg  ED,  of  the  angle  AED,.  to  G. 

Two  adjacent  angles,  x  and  y,  or  any  other  number  of  angles 
made  cm  the  fame  ’point  Ef  over  the  fame  right  line  CD,,  are  to¬ 
gether  equal  to  tw'o  right  ones  ;  and.  confequently  to  i8.o?l  And 
;hcnce,  one  of  two  adjacent  angles  being  given,  the  other-is  likewife 
given  ;  as  being  the  complement  of  the  former  tda8o°.  .> 
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Hence  alfo,  to  meafure  an  inacceffible’ffyf/f’ in  a  field,  taking  an 
adjacent  acceffibla  angle,  and  fubtradling  the  quantity  thereof  from 
180”,  tho  remainder  is  the  angle  required. 

Again,  all  the.  angles,  x,  y,  0,  E,  & c.  made  around  a  given  point 
E,  are  equal  to  four  right  one's';'  and  therefore  all  make  360°. 

Angles,  r vertical ,  or  oppofittc,  are  thofe  whofe  legs  are  continu¬ 
ations  of  each  other.  Such  are  the  angles  0  and  .r  ( Plate  99 ,  fig.  86.) 

If  a  right  line  AB  cut  another,  CD,  in  E,  the  vertical  angles 
x  and  a,  as  alfoy  and  E  are  equal.  And  hence,  if  it  be  required  to 
meafure  in  a  field,  or  any  other  place,  an  inacceflible  angle,  x;  and 
the  other  vertical  angle,  0,  be  acccflible  ;  this  latter  may  betaken  in 
Iieii  of  the  former. 

Angle,  alternate.  Sec  the  article  Alternate.  Such  are  the 
angles,  x  and  y,  ( Plate  167,  fig.  36.)  .  >■ 

The  alternate  angles  y  and  x  are  equal. 

Angles,  external,  are  the  angles  of  any  right-lined  figure  made 
without  it,  by  producing  all  the  fides  feverally. 

Angles,  internal,  are  the- angles  made  by  the  fides  of  any  ri<Tht- 
lincd  figure  within,  . i  ■  « 

Thecxtbrnal  angle  is  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to  the  internal  op- 
-pofite  one;  and  the  two  internal  oppoiite  ones  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  r  .'  '  ■ 

Angles,  homologous,  are.  fuch  'angles  in  two  figures,  as  retain 
the  fame  order  from  the  firft,  in  both  figures. 

Angle  at  the  periphery,  is  an  angle  -’whofe  vertex  and  legs  do  all 
terminate  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle.  Such  is  the  ‘angle  EFG, 
( Plfke  99>  fid-  95;) 

Angle  in  the  Segment,  is- the  fame  with  that  at  the  periphery. 
It  is  demonftrated  by  Euclid,  tharnll  the  angles  in  the  fame  feg- 
ment  arc  equal  to  one  another  ;  that  is,  -any  angle  E H G,  is  equal  to 
anv  angle  EFG,  in  the  fame  fegment  EFG. 

The  angle  at  the'  periphery,  or  in  the  fegment,  is  comprehended 
between  two  chords  EF  and  FD,  and  (lands  on  the  arch  £  D.  See 
Chord,  &c. 

The  meafure  of  an  angle  without  the  periphery  X  [fig.  96].  is 
the  difference  between  half  the  concave  arch  LM,  whereon  it 
(lands,  and  half  the  convex  arch  NO  intercepted  between  its  legs. 

Angle  in  a  femicircle,  is  an  angle  in  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  whofe 
bafe  is  a  diameter  thereof. 

Since  an  angle  in  a  femicircle  (lands  on  a  femicircle,  it’s  meafure  is 
a  quadrant  of  a  circle  ;  and  therefore  is  a  right  angle. 

Angle  of  a  femicircle,  in  geometry,  the  angle  which  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  makes  wuth  the  circumference. 

Angle  at  the  center,  is  a n. angle  whofe  vertex  is  in  the  center  of  a 
circle,  and  it’s  legs  terminated  in  the  periphery'  thereof.  Such  is 
the  angle  CAB  (fig .  95; ) 

The  angle  at  the  center  is  Comprehended  between  two  radii,  and 
it’s  meafure  is  the  arch  BC. 

-h  Euclid  demonftrates,:  that  thc^.Vat  the  center  BAG  is  double 
of  the  angle  B DC,  (landing  on  tire  fame  arch  BC.  And  hence, 
Iraifl  the  arch  BC;is  the  .meafure  of  the  angle  at  the  periphery. 

.■  ;Hefice,al(b,two  pr  riiore angles M LI|and  HMI  (fig.  97.)  (landing 
on  the  fame  or  equal  arches,  are  always  equal.  ■ 

'  - ^  Angle  without  the  center,  H-K-L,  is  that  whofe  vertex  K  is  not 
in  the  center,  but  it’s  legs  HK  and  I  K  are  terminated  in  the  peri¬ 
phery'.’  ■  f 

The  meafure  of  an  angle  without  the  center  is  half  of  the  arches 
HI  and  LM,  whereon  it  and  it’s  vertical  K  do  Hand. 

.  Angle  of  cbntail  is  that  made  by  the  arch  of  a  circle  and  tangent 
-in  the  point  of.  contadf. 

■  Sir  Ifaac  Ne.wton  (hews,  that  if  the  curve  HAE  [fig.  97.)  be  a 
Cubic  parabola,  where  the  ordinate  DF  is  in  the  fubtriple  ratio  of 
the'abfciffeuA'D,  the  angle  B  A  F,  contained  under  the  tangent  AB 
in  it’s  vertcx_,  andi  the  curve,  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  circular 
angle  of  contact  BAC;  and  that,  if  other  parabolas  of  higher  kinds 
be;defcribed  tp.th'efanie  axis  and-vettex,  .whofe  abfeiffes  A D  are  as 
the  ordinates  DF4,  DF^.DF6,  ike:  you  will  have  a  feries  of 
angles  of  contadl  going  on  infinitely',  of  which  any’bne  is  infinitely 
greater  thaii  that  next  before  it.  " 

Angle  of  a  fegment  is  that  made  by  a  chord  with  a  tangent,  in 
the  -point  of  contadl.  ’ 

Angles;  .planer  are  thofe  we  have  hitherto  been  fpeakingof; 
which  are  defined  bv  the  inclination  of  two  lines  in  a  plane,  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  point.fl  .',  w.  u!  ,  1 

.Angl'e,  fprherkal,  is  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  two  great 
cincles'of  thefphere. 

For  the  properties  of  fpherical  angles,  fee  the  articleSPHERiCAL 

angle.  ■  <  '  jI’  :o  • 

Angle,  [olid,  is  the  mutual  inclination  of  more  than  two  planes, 
or  plane  angles,  meeting  in  a  point,  and  not  contained  in  the  fame 
plane.  For  the  meafure,  properties,  &c.  of  (olid  angles,  fee  Solid 

angle. 

We  alfo  meet  with  other  lefs  ufual  forts  of  angles  among  fome 
geometricians ;  as, 

Angle,  horned,  angulus  cornutus ,  that  made  by  a  right  line,  whe¬ 
ther  a  tangent  or  lecant,  with  the  periphery  of  a  circle. 

Angle,  lunular,  angulus  lunularis,  is  that  formed  by  the  In- 
terfcdlion  of  two  curve  lines  ;  the  one  concave,  and  the  other 
convex. 

•  Angle,  cifjoid,  angulus  ciJJ'oides,  is  the  inner  angle  made  by  two 
fpherical  convex  lines  interfering  each  other.  See  the  article 
Gissoid. 

Angle,  fifiroid,  angulus  fifiroides,  is  that  in  figure  of  a  Sistrl'm. 
Angle,  pclecoid,  angulus  pelecoides,  is  that  in  figure  of  a 

hatchet.  1  .•-.<>  i  .. 

Angle,  in  trigonometry.  See  Triangle  and  Trigono¬ 
metry  1  fl  .  .to  •’  > ■ 

Angle,  in  mechanics.  Angle  of  direction,  is  that  com- 
H  h  prehended 
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prchendcd  between  the  lines  of  direaion  of  two  confpi ring  forces. 

Angle  of  el.vcdim  is  that  comprehended  between  the  line  of  di¬ 
rection  of  a  pnyc&ile,  and  a  horizontal  line.  Such  is  the  angle 
RAB  (Plate  106,  fig.  3.)  which  is  comprehended  between  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  profile  A  R,  and  the  horizontal  line  A  B. 

Angi.e  of  incidence  is  that  made  by  the  line  of  direction  of  an 
impinging  bod}r)  in  the  point  of  contadt.  Such  is  the  angle  OCA 

(Platt  \cJJ,  fig.  66.)  _  # 

Angle  of  reflection  is  that  made  by  the  line  of  direction  or  the 
reflected  body,  in  the  point  of contaCt  from  which  it  rebounds.  Such 
is  tiie  angle  E  C  F. 

Angle,  in  optics.  Vfual,  ox  optic  angle,  is  the  angle  included  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rays  drawn  from  the  two  extreme  points  of  an  objeCt 
to  the  center  ol  the  pupil.  Such  is  th tangle  ABC,  (Plate  1 5l>  fig- 
69.)  comprehended  between  the  rays  A  B  and  B  C. 

Objects  feen  under  the  fame,  or  an  eqnal  angle,  mud  always 
appear  equal. 

Angle  of  the  interval,  of  two  places,  is  the  angle  fubtended  by 
two  lines  directed  from  the  eye  to  thole  places. 

Angle  of  incidence,  in  catoptrics,  is  the  lelTer  angle  yrx\zflt  by  an  in¬ 
cident  ray  of  light,  with  the  plane  of  a  fpeculum  ;  or,  ifthe  fpecu- 
Ium  be  concave  or  convex,  with  a  tangent  in  the  point  of  incidence. 
Such  is  the  angle  ABD,  Plate  1x7,  fig.  26.  Or,  as  fome  define  it, 
it  is  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to 
that  point  of  die  furfaceof  anv  medium  on  which  it  falls. 

Every  incident  ray,  A  B,  makes  two  angles ,  the  one  acute,  ABD, 
the  other  obtufe  ABE  :  though  fometimes  both  right.  1  he  lclfer 


of  fuch  angles  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  Seethe  article  Incidence. 

Angle  of  incidence,  in  dioptrics,  is  the  angle  made  by  an  incident 
ray,  with  a  lens,  or  other  refrading  furface. 

Angle  of  inclination  is  the  angle  ABD,  contained  between  an 
Incident  ray,  A  B,  and  the  axis  of  incidence,  D  B.  See  Axis,  &c. 

Angle  of  reflect  ion,  \  j  catoptrics.  See  the  article  Reflection. 

Angle  reflected,  j  v 

AncIe  di0p'riCS-  S“  'hcat,idcREFRACT'°1''. 

Angle,  in  aftronomy.  Angle  of  commutation.  See  the  article 
Commutation.  ”  , 

Angle  of  elongation,  or,  Angle  at  the  earth.  See  the  article 
Elongation. 


Angle,  parallauic.  See  the  article  Parallactic  angle. 

Ancle  at  the  fun,  is  the  angle  under  which  the  dittance  of  a  planet 
From  the  ecliptic  is  feen  from  the  fun. 

Angle  of  the  eajl.  See  the  article  Nonagesimal,  the  90th 
degree  of  the  ecliptic. 

Angle  of  obliquity,  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  is  230  30';  and 
remains  theffame  in  al!  points  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit. 

Angle  of  longitude  is  the  angle  which  the  circle  of  a  ftar’s  longi¬ 
tude  makes  with  the  meridian  at  the  pale  of  the  ecliptic. 

Angle  of  right  afeenfim  is  the  angle  which  the  circle  of  a  ftar’s 
right  afeennon  makes  with  the  meridian  at  the  pole  of  the  world. 
See  Right  Ascension. 

Angle,  in  navigation.  Ancle  of  the  rhumb,  or  loxodrtmic 
Angle.  Seethe  articles  Rhumb,  and  Loxodromv. 

Angles,  in  fortification,  are  underftood  of  thofe  formed  by  the 
feveral  lines  ufed  in  fortifying,  or  making  a  place  defenfible. 

There  are  two  forts,  real  and  imaginary.  Real  angles  are  thofe 
which  a&ually  fubfift:  and  appear  in  the  works.  Such  axe  the  flanked 
angle,  the  angle  of  the  epaule ,  angle  of  the  flank ,  and  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  counterfcarp.  Imaginary,  or  occult  angles ,  are  thofe 
which  are  only  fubfervient  to  the  conftrudtion,  and  which  fubfift 
no  more  after  the  fortification  is  drawn.  Such  are  the  angle  of  the 
center,  angle  of  the  polygon,  flanking  angle,  faliant  angle  of  the  counter¬ 
fcarp,  See. 

Angle  of,  or  at,  the  center ,  is  the  angle  formed  at  the  center  of 
the  polygon,  by  two  femidiameters  drawn  thither  from  the  two 
neareft  extremities  of  the  polygon. 

Ancle  of  the  circumference  is  the  mixt  angle  made  by  the  arch 
drawn  from  one  gorge  to  the  other. 

Angle  of  the  counterfcarp  is  that  made  by  the  two  fides  of  the 
counterfcarp,  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtin. 

Angle  of  the  curtin,  or  of  the  flank,  is  that  made  by,  or  contained 
between  the  curtin  and  the  flank  ;  fuch  is  the  angle  B  A£. 

Angle  of  the  complement  of  the  line  of  defence,  is  the  angle  arifing 
from  the  interfeefion  ot  the  two  complements  one  with  another. 

Angle ,  diminijhcd,  is  the  angle  which  is  made  by  the  meeting  of 
the  exterior  fide  ot  the  polygon  with  the  face  of  the  bastion. 

Angle  of  thepolvgou  is  the  angle  intercepted  either  between  the 
two  internal  fides,  or  the  two  external  fides. 

Angle  of  the  epaule,  or  fhoulder,  is  that  formed  by  the  flank  and 
the  face  of  the  baftion. 


Angle  of  the  interior  figure  is  the  angle  made  in  the  center  of  the 
baftion,  by  meeting  in  the  innerrnoft  fides  of  the  figures. 

Angle  of  the  tenaile,  or  flanking  Angle  outward ,  is  that  made 
by  the  two  rafant  lines  of  defence,  i.  e.  the  two  faces  of  the  baftion 
when  prolonged. 

Angle  flanking  inward,  is  the  angle  made  by  the  flanking  line 
with  the  curtin. 

Angle,  flanked,  by  fome  called  the  Angle  of  the  baftion,  is  the 
angle  made  by  the  two  faces  of  the  baftion,  and  the  molt  expofed  to 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  therefore  by  fome  called  the  point  of  the 
baflion. 

Angle  of  the  flank,  is  that  formed  by  the  flank  and  the  curtin. 

Angle  forming  the  flank,  is  that  coniifting  of  one  flank,  and  one 
DEMI  -gorge,  in 

Angle  forming  the  face,  is  that  compofed  of  one  flank  and  one 
iace.  c  ■ ‘  r. 


Angle  of  the  triangle,  in  fortification,  is  half  the  angle  of  the 

polygon.  _  ! 

Angle  of  the  moat  is  that  made  before  the  curtin,  where  it  is 
intetfe&cd.  , 

Angle,  re-entering,  or  re-entrant,  is  that  whofe  vertex  is  turned 
onwards,  towards  the  place. 

Angle,  faillant,  it  that  which  advances  it’s  point  towards  the 
field. 

Angle  of  the  tenaille,  or  the  outward  flanking  angle,  called  alfo  the 
angle  of  the  moat  or  the  dead  angle,  is  made  by  the  two  lines  fichant  in 
the  faces  of  the  two  baftions,  extended  till  they  meet  in  an  angle 
towards  the  curtin.  This  always  turns  it’s  point  in  towards  the 
work. 

Angle  of  a  wall,  in  arehite&ure,  is  the  point  or  corner  where 
the  two  fides  or  faces  of  a  wall  meet. 

Angles  of  a  battalion ,  in  the  military  art,  are  thofe  foldiers  placed 
where  the  ranks  and  files  terminate,  See  the  article  Battalion. 

The  angles  of  a  battalion  are  faid  to  be  blunted,  when  the  foldiers 
at  the  four  corners  are  removed,  fo  that  the  fquare  battalion  be¬ 
comes  octagonal :  this  was  an  evolution  very  common  among  the 
ancients,  though  now  difufed. 

Angles,  in  anatomy,  are  underftood  of  the  canthi,  or  corners  of 
the  eye,  where  the  upper  eye-lid  meets  with  the  under. 

That  next  thenofe  is  called  the  great  or  internal,  and  that  towards 
the  temples,  the  lefs,  ox  external  angle,  or  canthus. 

Angles,  in  altrology,  denote  certain  houfes  of  a  figure,  or 
feheme  of  the  heavens.  Thus  the  horofeope  of  the  firft  houfe  is 
termed  the  angle  of  the  ecijl. 

ANGLER,  a  perfon  who  pra&ifes  angling. 

The  angler,  when  furniilied  with  proper  tackle  and  bait,  is  to  take 
his  ftand  and  fhelter  himfelf  under  lome  bufti  or  tree,  or  poll:  him- 
feif  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  that  he  can  only  difeernhis 
float;  bccaulefifh  are  timorous,  and  eafily  frighted.  The  belt  way 
of  angling  with  a  fly  is  down  the  river,  and  not  up;  neither  need 
the  angler  ever  make  above  half  a  dozen  of  trials  in  one  place,  either 
with  fly  or  ground  bait,  when  he  angles  for  trout :  by  that  time  the 
fifh  will  either  offer  to  take,  or  refute  the  bait  and  not  Itir  at  all. 

ANGLICANAL  gutter.  See  the  article  Guttje,  drops. 

ANGL1CANUS  judor.  See  the  article  Sudor,  fweat. 

ANGLICISM,  a  word  or  phrafe,  in  theEnglith  idiom,  or  mode 
of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language. 

ANGLING,  the  art  ©fififliing  with  a  rod,  to  which  are  fitted* 
line,  hook,  and  bait. 

The  following  rules  arc  ncceffaiy  to  be  obferved  in  angling.  1. 
To  place  yourfclf  fo  that  your  lhadow  do  not  at  any  time  fall  upon 
the  water,  efpecially  if  it  be  thallow.  2.  To  angle  in  a  pond  near 
the  ford  where  cattle  go  to  drink,  and  in  rivers  in  fuch  places  as 
the  fifh  you  angle  fox  ufually  frequent :  as  for  breams  in  thedeepeft 
water  ;  for  eels  under  banks ;  for  chub  in  deep  fhaded  holes  ;  for 
perch  and  roach  in  fcowers  ;  for  trouts  in  quick  ftreams. 

The  belt  times  for  angling  are  from  April  to  OcStober  ;  for  in 
cold  ftormy  weather,  or  bleak  eafterly  winds,  the  filh  will  not  bite* 
The  time  of  the  day,  in  warm  months,  is  in  the  morning  about 
nine  o’clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  between  three  and  four.  In  order 
-to  attract  filh  to  the  place  intended  for  angling ,  it  will  be  proper 
once  in  four  or  five  days  to  throw  in  fome  corn  boiled  foft, 
garbage,  worms  chopt  to  pieces,  or  grains  fteeped  in  blood  and 
dried ;  and  if  you  filh  in  a  ltream,  it  will  be  belt  to  throw  in  the 
grains  above  the  hook. 

In  order  to  make  the  filh  bite  freely,  be  fure  to  ufe  fuch  baits  as 
you  know  they  are  naturally  inclined  to,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
they  arc  accuftomed  to  receive  them. 

In  angling  they  obferve,  after  having  ftruck  a  large  filh,  to  keep 
the  rod  bent ;  which  will  hinder  him  from  running  to  the  utmoft 
length  of  the  rod  line,  by  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  break  his 
hold  or  the  hook. 

The  feveral  methods  for  angling  for  falmon,  trout,  carp,  tench, 
perch,  pike,  dace,  gudgeons,  roach,  flounders,  &c.  will  be  found 
under  the  articles  Salmon  Fishing,  Trout  Fishing,  &c. 

Angling,  ground,  the  art  of  catching  fifh  under  water  without 
a  float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  bullet.  This  method  is 
moft  expedient  in  cold  weather,  when  the  fifh  fwim  low.  The 
tackle  here  is  to  he  fine  and  llender,  ftrong  and  big  lines  being  apt 
to  frighten  the  filh.  Morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  feafons 
for  the  ground  line  for  trout ;  but  you  may  fifh  at  ground  from 
morn  to  night  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  in  muddy  water. 

Angling,  night,  a  method  of  catching  large  and  fhy  filh  in  the 
night.  .  .  ■ '  • 

For  this  purpofe  the  tackle  muft  be  ftrong,  and  need  not  be  fo  fine 
as  for  day-filhing,  when  every  thing  is  feen  ;  the  hook  muft  be 
baited  wdeh  a  large  earth-worm  or  black  fnail,  and  thrown  out  into 
the  river  ;  there  muft  be  no  lead  to  the  line,  fo  that  the  bait  may 
not  fink,  but  be  kept  drawling  along,  upon,  or  near  the  furface  of 
the  water.  The  trout  near  the  place  will  be  brought  thither  by  the 
noife  and  motion  of  the  water,  and  will  feizc  the  worm  or  InaiU 
The  angler  will  be  alarmed  by  the  noife  which  the  fifh  makes  in 
riling,  and  is  to  give  him  line  and  time  to  fwallow  the  hook ;  then 
a  flight  twitch  fecures  him. 

Angling  fly.  See  the  article  F ishino  fly. 

Ang  l  1  n  g -hook.  See  the  term  Fi  sh  1  n  g  -hook. 

Angling  lines,  are  either  made  of  hair  twilled,  oroffilk,  or 
of  the  Indian  weed ;  forrel,  white  and  grey  ;  the  two  laft  for  clear 
water,  the  firft  for  muddy  ones :  the  pale  watery  green  may  alfo  be 
ufed. 

ANGLtNO-n*/.  Sec  the  article  FisHiNG-rW. 

ANGLO- CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to' the 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  agreeing  with  the  Calviniftfc 
of  other  countries  in  moft  point*  except  church-government ; 

t though 


A  N  H 
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though  others  pretend  that  the  doftrinal  fyftem  of  the  Englifh  church  I 
is  Arminian,  but  without  fufficient  reafon.  jj 

ANGLO-SAXON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language  fpoken  I 
by  the  Englifh  Saxons,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  both  the  true  Saxon  j 
and  modern  Englifh.  I 

ANGON,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  kind  of  javelin  ufed  by  | 
the  French,  which  they  darted  to  a  eonfiderablediftance.  Theirop  I 
head  of  this  weapon  refembled  a  fleur-de-lys.  Some  writers  are  of  I 
opinion  that  the  arms  of  France  are  not  fleur-de-lys,  but  the  iron  I 
point  of  the  ancient  French  angon  or  javelin.  | 

ANGONiEUS,  or  Anconaus,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  | 
a  mufcle  of  the  arm,  inferted  into  the  ancon  of  the  fhoulder.  See  I 
Muscles  of  the  Human  Body.  j 

ANGOR,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  phyficians  to  denote  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  caufing  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  anxiety.  In  the  beginning  of  an  acute  fever,  it  is  a  bad 
prognoftic.  ] 

ANGSANA,  or  Ancsava,  in  botany,  the  dragon-tree,  which 
grows  in  the  Ealf  Indies.  The  liquor  which  diftils  from  a  wound 
made  in  this  tree  is  ufed  as  a  medicine,  when  it  is  condcnfed  into  a 
gummy  confidence.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  aftringent,  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  uphthee,  and  is  fold  for  dragon’s  blood. 

ANGUELLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a 
fmall  fiffi  about  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  other 
places,  and  is  efteemed  a  delicate  tailed  one.  It  is  more  ufually 
called  fa  foetus  and  atherina. 

ANGUILLA,  the  name  by  which  naturalills  call  the  eel; 
which  fee. 

ANGUILL1FORM,  in  natural  hillory,  the  term  applied  to  a 
very  large  clal's  of  fifhes,  moll  of  which  are  foft,  lubricous,  and 
■long-bodied,  like  the  eel,  and  without  feales  ;  fome  of  them  have 
no  fins  at  their  gills  or  belly  ;  others  have  them  at  their  gills  only  ; 
and  a  third  fort  have  both. 

Anguilliform  is  a  denomination  given  to  fuch  land  animals  as 
refemble  eels'  in  their  make,  but  do  not  belong  to  that  clafs ;  thus  we 
read  of  ANcuiLLiEORM-worms. 

ANGU INA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  mention¬ 
ed  by  Plumicr,  land  in  the  Malabar  garden,  and  deferibed  by  Mi- 
cheli.  It  is  the  fame  genus  with  the  trichdfanthes ,  deferibed  in  the 
Ge  nera  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus,  p.  466. 

ANGU1NEAL,  denotes  fomething  belonging  to,  or  Eefembling 
a  fnake. 

Anguineal  hyperbola,  a  kind  of  ferpentizing  hyperbola,  cutting 
it’s  afymptote  with  contrary  flexions.  See  ihearticles  Hyperbola 
and  Curve. 

ANGUINE!  verfes,  otherwife  called  recurrent  verfes,  in  poetry, 
thofe  which  may  be  read  backwards  ;  fuch  as, 

Optimum  jus,  lex  arnica,  vox  diferta , 

Diferta  vox,  arnica  lex,  jus  optimum. 

.  ANGUINUM  ovum,  an  extraordinary  fort  of  egg,  fuppofed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  endued  with  many  miraculous  virtues,  and 
was  favd  to  be  produced,  by  the  joint  faliva  of  a  duller  of 
fnakes  ;  being  tolled  up  on  high  by  the  hifs,  and  thus  ca-ught  in  the 
air  by  the  Druids.  . 

ANGUIS,  in  zoology,  the  fnake;  the  character  of  which  is, 
their  having  no  feet,  and  afealy  body  of  a  cylindric  figure.  In  the 
Linnaean  fyftem  it  makes  a  diftind  and  large  genus  of  the  order  of 
ferpents  and  clafs  of  amphibious  animals.  See  the  article  Snake. 
Anguis  /FJculapii.  See  the  article  Coluber. 

ANGUIUM  lapis,  the  name  of  a  fuppofed  Hone  in  Germany, 
bf  a  Cylindric  figure,  &c.  with  a  cavity  capable  of  admitting  a  fin¬ 
ger:  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  many  variegations. 

ANGULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  relating  to,  or  that 
hath  angles.  Angular  obje&s  appear  round,  when  viewed  at 
a  diftance. 

Angular,  acute,  feftion.  See  the  article  Acute. 

Angular  capital.  See  the  article  Capital. 

Angular  column.  See  the  article  Column. 

Angular  ‘motion,  is  of  £  compound  nature,  as  when  the  movea¬ 
ble  both  Hides  and  revolves  at  the  fame  time  ;  fuch  is  the  motion  of 
a  coach-wheel,  &c.  See  the  article  Rota  Arijlotelica. 

Angular  motion,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  increafing  or  decreafing 
angle,  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  a  central  body  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  places  of  the  two  planets  in  motion. 

Angular  niche.  See  the  article  Niche. 

ANGULARIS  fcapula,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  by  Winflow 
and  other  anatomiils,  to  the  mufcle  of  the  fhoulder,  generally  called 
the  levator  Jcapula. 

ANGUR1A,  in  botany,  the  water-melon  ;  which  fee. 
ANGUS  1 ICLAVIA,  a  tunica  embroidered  with  little  purple 
fluds,  and  anciently  worn  by  the  Roman  knights. 

ANHALDIN,  an  epithet  given  to  various  medicines  formerly 
kept  as  fecrets  in  the  family  of  Anhalt.  A  corrofivc,  a  water,  and  a 
fpirit,  were  three  of  the  mod  celebrated  under  this  defeription.  The 
corrofive,  according  to  Burgrave,  is  compounded  of  calcined  anti¬ 
mony,  fublimate  mercury,  fal  ammoniac,  and  calcined  tartar,  dif- 
tillcd  and  redlified. 

ANHELATIO,  or  Anhelitus,  among  phyficians,  a  ffiortnefs 
of  breath,  or  a  difficult  and  fmall,  but  quick  refpiration,  which 
happens  to  found  perfons,  efpccially  to  valetudinarians,  after  violent 
*  exercife. 

ANHIMA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird  common  in 
Brafil,  refembling  a  crane  in  fome  particulars  ;  but  differing  from 
that  and  all  other  birds  by  a  flender  horn  of  a  bony  fubftance,  inferted 
a  little  above  the  origin  of  the  beak :  it’s  wings  too  have  each  a  horn 
of  this  kind  growing  out  of  the  fore-part  of  the  bone.  It  is  larger 
than  a  fwan,  and  mottled  with  black,  grey,  and  white ;  in  fome 
parts  are  fmall  fpots  of  yellow. 


ANHINGA,  in  natural  hiftorv,an  extrerridlybeautiful  water-fowl 
found  in  the  Brafils,  about  the  fizc  of  our  common  duck.  It’s  beak 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  has  a  row  of  hooked 
prickles,  both  above  and  below  ;  it’s  neck  is  long  and  llender,  and 
together  with  it  s  head,  of  a  yellowiffi  colour ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  is  brown,  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  and  the  breall,  belly,  and 
thighs,  are  of  a  lilvery  white. 

ANHLOl  E,  in  old  law-books,  denotes  a  fingle  tribute  or  tax. 
Anhlole  and  anfeot  (Leg.  W.  1.  cap.  64.)  implied  that  every  one 
mould  pay,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  his  part  and 
fhare,  as  fcot  and  lot,  &c. 

ANHUIBA,  the  faffafras  tree,  according  to  fome  authors. 
ANHYDROS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a 
fpeciesof  the  nightfhade,  which  caufed  madnefs  when  taken  in¬ 
ternally. 

AN  I,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird  refembling  the  parro- 
quel.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  thrufti,'  and  all  over  black°  It  is  very 
common  in  the  woods  in  Brafil,  but  is  not  eaten. 

ANIL,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  fome  writers  call  the  plant 
which  produces  indigo.  Sec  the  article  Indigo. 

ANIMA,  the  foul,  whether  rational,  fenfitive,  or  vegetable. 
See  the  article  Soul, 

Anima,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  principle  of  life  in  the 
body. 

Anima  is  ufed  figuratively  among  chemills,  to  denote  the  volatile 
or  fpirituous  principles  in  bodies. 

Anima  is  particularly  applied  by  phyficians  to  medicines,  artfully 
exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  power  by  lolution  and  extra&ion.  It  alfo 
denotes  medicines  peculiarly  fa'iutary  to  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
fuch  as, 

Anima  hepat'is,  applied  by  chemiftsto  falmartis',  or  fait  of  iron, 
by  reafon  of  it's  fuppofed  efficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

Anima  articulorum,  by  fome  applied  to  hermodaiiyh,  on  account 
of  their  efficacy  in  diferders  affecting  the  joints. 

Anima  pnlminum,  ufed  for  faffron,  as  being  good  for  the  lungs. 
Anima  ftiturni,  fignifies  white  powder  obtained  by  pouring  dif- 
tilled  vinegar  on  litharge,  of  conliderable  ufe  in  enamalling.  See 
Enamel. 

Anima  gerimarum,  a  term  applied  by  Becker,  and  others,  to  that 
principle  to  which  the  gems,  and  other  beautiful  ftones,  owe  their 
colours ;  i.  e.  the  metalline  fulphur  whereby  they  are  tinged. 
Anina,  animato,  in  muiic,  the  fame  with  allegro. 

Anima  miindi,  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  is  according  to  fome  a 
certain  pure,  nctherial  fubftance,  which,  being  diffufed  through  the 
whole  mafsof  matter,  informs,  actuates,  and  unites  the  various  parts 
of  it  into  one  great,  perfedl,  organical  body.  Others,  particularly 
the  Cartefians,  define  it  to  be  an  ignific  virtue,  fuppofed  to  fiow 
from  the  fun,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  infufed  into  the  chaos, 
and  dilfeminated  through  the  whole  frame  for  it’s  confervation,  nu¬ 
trition,  and  vivification  :  according  to  the  poet : 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totofque  infufa  per  artus, 

Mens  agitat  molern,  id  tnugno  je  corpore  mfeet. 

The  moderns,  on  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  reject  the  notions  of  an 
anima  inundi,  as  abfol  ufely  repugnant  to  obfervation  and  experience  ; 
tending  to  mingle  the  Deitv  too  much  with  the  creatures ;  confound¬ 
ing,  in  lome  meafure,  the  workman  with  his  work  :  making  this,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  that,  and  the  feveral  portions  of  the  univerfe  fo 
many  parts  of  the  Godhead. 

ANlMACHA,  a  river  of  India,  in  the  kingdom  of  Malabar. 
It  rifes  in  the  kingdom  of  Calicut,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  fix 
leagues  from  Cranganor.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  upon  the 
river. 

ANIMADVERSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
fometimes  corredlion,  or  remarks  or  obfervations  on  a  book,  &c. 
and  fometimes  in  a  critical  way,  a  lerious  confideration  and  reflec¬ 
tion  on  any  fubjedl. 

ANIMAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  organized  body,  endowed  with 
life  and  fpontaneous  motion.  Boerhaave  defines  an  animal,  relpedl- 
ing  only  the  body,  not  the  foul,  to  be  an  organical  body  confifting 
of  veffcls  and  juices  ;  and  taking  in  the  matter  of  nutriment  by  a 
part  called  mouth,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  inteftines,  in  which 
it  has  roots  implanted,  whereby  it  draws  in  it’s  nouriffiment  after 
the  manner  of  plants. 

An  animal,  according  to  this  definition,  is  diftinguiffied  from  a 
foffil,  in  that,  it  is  an  organized  body  ;  and  from  a  vegetable  by  this, 
that  it  has  it’s  roots  within  itfelf ;  and  a  plant,  without  itfelf. 

In  effedt,  the  inteftines  of  an  animal  are,  in  reality,  no  more 
than  it’s  earth,  or  the  body  it  adheres  to  ;  into  which  it  fends  forth 
it’s  roots,  that  is,  the  ladleal  veffels,  which  thence  draw  the  matter 
of  it’s  life  and  increafe. 

The  general  charadleriftic,  then,  of  an  animal ,  is  to  be  free  and 
at  large  with  refpedt  to  the  fubjedl  it  derives  it’s  nouriffiment  from  ; 
for  any  thing  is  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  does  not  ad¬ 
here  to  any  thing :  whereas  all  plants  are  connected  in  fome  manner 
or  other  to  the  body,  which  furniffies  them  with  food. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  foetus,  while  it  remains  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  is  a  real  plant,  as  being  connected  by  the  junicuius  umbiii- 
calis  to  the  placenta,  and  by  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  from  whence 
it  receives  it’s  nouriffiment. 

If  it  did  not  derive  it’s  food  by  the  faid  funiculus,  but  by  it’s 
mouth,  it  were  an  animal ,  and  if  it  drew  it  by  both,  a  neophite,  or 
plant  animal. 

Some  have  defined  animals  from  their  local  motion,  as  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  fhifting  from  place  to  place,  and  plants  from  flicking  faft 
to  the  fame  fubjedl:  but  on  this  principle,  oyfiers,  mufclcs,  cockles, 
&c;  are  excluded  from  the  clafs  of  animals,  inafmuch  as  they  adhere 
or  grow  to  rocks,  &c.  yet  it  is  certain  that  thofe  creatures  are  real 

animals, 


animals,  as  they  haver  mouths  and  ftomachs,  to  take  in  thejr  food  ; 
and  la&eafs,  mdcntery,  and  veins  to  receive  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Tyfon,  the  criterion  of  an.  animal  is  -the  duc¬ 
tus  aliment  alls,  i.  e.  a  gullet,  ftomach,  and  inteftincs,  all  which 
'make  bu}  one  continued  canal. 

,  All  animals,  according  to  the  mod  probable  and  received  opinion, 
are  produced  originally  from  eggs,  in  which  they  are  contained  till 
the  feed  of  the  male  penetrate  their  covering  and  ftretch  them,  fo 
as  they  become  ready  for  hatching. 

When  the  animal  breaks  loofe  from  it’s  Ihell  in  it’s  perfect  form, 
we  fay  the  dam  of  it  is  viviparous;  when  the  young  is  excluded 
with  a  hard  covering  round  it,  which  we  call  the  il)clh  we  fay  the 
dam  is  oviparous.  The  Ihell  of  the  egg  in  the  oviparous  kind  is 
hard  and  convexed,  the  better  to  refill  the  preflure  and  the  injuries 
of  the  air,  to  which  it  mull  lie  expofed  for  fome  time. 

All  animals  that  are  found  with  fins,  or  wings,  and  have  the 
free  power  of  tranfporting  themfelves  from  one  place  to  another, 
are  divided  into  two  (exes  under  each  fpecies,  that  they  may  confer 
their  joint  offices  in  rearing  their  young.  On  the  other  hand,-  thofe 
animals  which  are  confined  all  their  life  to  one  fpot  are  hermaphro- 
ditical,  or  have  both  fepces  conjoined  in  one  body,  and  procure  their 
fpecies  without  the  concurrence  of  a  mate.  Of  this  fort  are  lim¬ 
pets,  fea-ears,  and  fevcral  other  kinds  of  fhell-filh. 

The  philolophers  comprehend  man  under  the  fpecies  of  animals, 
and  define  him  a  reafonable  animal:  though  among  naturalifts,  &c 
animals  are  ufually  redrained  to  irrationals. 

Animals  may  be  confidered  either  as  aerial,  terrejlrieil,  aquatic,  or  > 
amphibious.  We  call  thofe  aerial  which  have  wings,  with  which  they 
can  fupport  themfelves  in  the  air. 

*  T mrejlrial arc  thofe  whofeonly  place  of  reft  is  upon  earth. ,  Aqua¬ 
tic  are  thofe  whofe  conftant  abode  is  in. the  water. 

Thofe  are  called  amphibious  which  live  freely  in  the  air  upon  the 
earth,  and  are  yet  obferved  to  live  long  in  the  water;  as  if  they  were 
natural  inhabitants  of  that  element.  ..  • 

Aerial  animals  may  be  fubdivided  into  birds  and  flies.  Fifties, 

'  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animats,  may  be  divided  into  fhell-  . 
fifties,  fcaly  fifties,  and  thofe  that  have  neither  apparent  feales  nor 
fhells.  ,  .  • 

And  terrejlrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadrupeds,  or  beafts  ; 
reptiles}  which  have  many  feet,  and  ferpents  which  have  no  feet  at 
ail. 

Infeffs,  which  in  their  feveral  changes  belong  to  feveral  of  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  divifions,  may  be  confidered  together  as  one  great 
tribe  of  animals.  They  arc  called  infects,  from  a  feparation  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  they  arc  as  it  were  cut  into  two  parts, 
which  are  joined  together  by  a  final!  ligature,  as  we  l'eq  in  wafps, 
common  fliefe,  and  the  like.  ,  " ,  V  , 

Befides  all  thefe,  there  are  fom e  animals  that  are  not  perfectly  of 
thefe  kinds,  but  placed  as  it  were  in  the  middle  betwixt  them,  by 
having  fomething  of  both,  as  beads  and  birds  in  them. 

Thegreateft  part  of  animals  have  five  fenfes,  viz.  feeing,  Hearing, 
fmelling,  tafting,  and  feeling.  Some  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  fome 
of  the  aquatics,,  want  one  or  more  of  the  fenfes  which  are  in  perfect 
animals,  as  worms,  oyfters,  cockles,  &c, 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fcepticai  men  difputing  for  the  reafon 
of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudices  that  will 
not  allow  them  the  ufebf  that  faculty.  Reafon  (news  itfelf  in  all  oc¬ 
currences  oflife  :  whereas  the  brute-makes  no  difeovery  of  fucH  a  ta¬ 
lent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own  prefervajtidn  or  the 
continuance  of  his  fpecies.’  Animals,  in  their  generatiorij’ are,,  wifer  ; 
than  the  fohs  of  men  ;  but  their  wifdom  is  Confined  to  a  few  parti¬ 
culars,  and  lies  iri'a  very  narrow  Compafs.  Take  a  brute’out  of  his 
inltindt,  and  you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  undefftanding. 

Animals  conli.ft  of  folids,  or  firm  parts,  as  flefti,  bones,,  membranes,  \ 
&c.  and  fluids,  as  blood,  &c. 

The  folids  are  mere  earth,  bound  together  by  forftVoily  humour'; 
and  accordingly  are  reducible  by  fire  into  filch  earth  again. 

Thus  a  bone,  being  perfectly  purged  of  it’s  moifture  by  calcination, 
is  found  a  mere  earth,  which  the  leaft  force  will  crumble  into  dull, 
for  want  of  the  natural  gluten  ;  yet  the  fame  bone,  by  inimerging  it 
•in  water  or  oil,  becomes  firm  and  ftrong  again,  and  more  fo  moil 
"than  water.  And  thus  cupels  will  fuftain  the  utmoft  effedjs  of  fire. 

The  parts  of  animals  are  diilinguilhed  -from  thofe  of  vegetables  by 
two  circumftances  :  the  firft,  that  when  burnt  they  are  found  per¬ 
fectly  infipid,  all  animal  falts  being  volatile,  and  flying  offwith  heat  • 
the  contrary  of  this  is  found  in  vegetables,  which  conftantly  retain 
fome  fixed  fait  in  all  their  allies.  '  ‘ 

The  fecbndjthat  no  true  acid  is  contained  in  any  animal  juice;  nor  * 
cJin  any  acid  fait  be  extra&ed  from  the  fame  ;  the  contrary- of  which  ; 
is  found  in  all  vegetables.  •  11 

Yet  arc  animals  reconverted  into  their  vegetable  nature  by  putre¬ 
faction.  <-!!•  •  7  ■  •  ’  l 

Animals  make  the  fubjcct  of  that  branch  of  natural  hiftory  called  i 

zoology.  1 

•  The  ftruCture  of  animals,  with  their  diforders,  remedies,  &c.  make 
the  fubjeCt  of  anatomy ,  medicine,  &c. 

_  As  to  the  ftructure  of  animals,  it  is  obferved  that  the  make  of  every 
kind  of  animal  is  different  from  every  other  kind  ;  and  yet  there  is  not 

the  leaft  turn  in  the  mufcles,  or  twilt  in  the  fibres  of  any  one  which 

does  not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  particular  animal' Tway  of 
life,  than  any  other  cart  or  texture  of  them  would  have.  been. 

Animal,  ufed  adjeCtively,  lignifies  fomething  befoWihg'.to,  or  ■ 
partaking  of,  the  nature  of  animals  ;  -as  animal  food;  8cc.  *■ 
Animals ,  oviparous.  ~|  ^  f OviPARbys.  - 

Animals,  rapacious.  > See  the  artic’les<  Rapacious. 
Animals ,  generation  of. }  _  ^Ge nerat r on. 

Animals,  in  heraldry,  conftitute  theprincipal  figures;  being  in¬ 
troduced  as  bearings,  fupporters,  &e. 

*  -  -  1.'  .a ... 


Anima L.aftiotiSi  are.fuchras  are  peculiar  fp,  or  help.ng.fo ,atumals. 
Animal  flower,  in  natural  hiftory,  a.nam^giyqn  to  an animal 
foftiewhat  refembling  the  flower  of  the  marigold,  'but  of  a  paler  yel¬ 
low.  See  a  defeription  of  it  in  Phil.  l>anf.  Aby,:gVjol.  ix.  p.  iio. 

Animal  heat.  I  Sec  the  articles/ Heat*- <r;‘W  - 
Animal  .hunger. /-'  11  ‘  \lfyNGER.  • 

Animal  liquors.  animal  liquors,  excepting  chvle  and  milk, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  of  an  aikalefceqt  nature  ;  but  Mr.iQuelhay  affirms, 
that  our  gelatinous  liquors  contain  a  very  acelent  lair;, capable  of  re¬ 
filling  a  heat  of  200  dpgrees. 
t  Animal  glue.  Sec  the  article  Glue,. 

Animal  fundfim.  See  the  article  Function,  office. 

Animal  gods,  ■  thofe  into  which  human  fouls  were  fuppofed  to  be 
converted  by  means  of  certain  religious  pagan  ceremonies. 
Animal  motion,  the  lame  with  what  is  called  ntufsular  motion. 
Animal  aShons ;  fuch  as  arc  ..peculiar  ip  animals-,  as'  fenfation, 
and  mufcular  motion. 

Animal  a?mw>y-  <  1  Sec  the  articles  CEc.onomy,  Structure 
&c.  of  the  body,;  '  .  .  ,  ,  ,  y 

Animal  Jecretion,  the  feparation. of  the  feveral  juices  from  the 

bkod-  •  ..  ■„  -  in  ijj 

Animal  oil.  See  the  articfe  Qil..  .,  ,  -  ,  ...... 

Animal fpir jis,  a  very  iubtiffiipd,  fuppofed  to  be  fepa rated  from 
the  brain,  and  thqnce  .diffufedififp^ll  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  animed  and  vital  fpniftions.  By  the  help  of  thefefpi- 
rits,  we  arefurniffied  with  a  vail  number  of  precarious  foJUtions  of 
great phanomma;  and  without  them-wemuft  leave. a  great  chafm  in 
the  philofophical  hiftory  of  animal  bodies ;  but,  after  all,  the  phxno- 
rqe,na  that  would  in  this  cafe  be  unexplained}  are,  it  may  be,  inexpli¬ 
cable  to  us.  Vi.  . 

,  Anjmal  fyjlcm,.  denotes  the  whole,  clafs  of  beings; endowed  with 
animal  life,  .othervyile^cralled  fhcatutyal  kingdom. .  .  -  »„  .  f, 

Animal  jdbjlances,  include  all  the  parts  of  which^/W/i jcorifift, 
of  what  ufe  or  intention  foeve.r  tlvcy  maybe.  •  ■:  i  ; . 

Animal  fojjile  [affiances,  are  thole  ibund  buried- in  the  earth; 
lucn  as  lea-fliclls,  bones  of  land-animals,  &c.  See  JFcfJilc  JBones/ 
Sh-ells,  Ivory,  ,  • 

Animal  fuhjiances,  fermentative  quality  of See  tfte  articles  Fer¬ 
ment,  Fermentation. 

Animal  is  likewife  applied  figuratively  to  artificial  or  moral 
things  In  this  fenfc,  government  is  confidered  as  a  huge^oom- 
plex  animal.  1  he  fovereign  or  legillative  power  anfwers  to  the 
foul ;  the  magiftrates  to  the  limbs  or  members  ;  rewards  and  pu- 
niftimcnts  are  the  nerves;  riches,  the  ftrength  ;  counfellors,  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  memory  ;  equity,  reafon;  fedition,  ficknefs ;  civil  war, 
death.  The  whole  of  which  is  by  Hobbes  denominated  Leviathan. 

ANIMALCULE,  a  minute  animal,  fcarcely,  if  ;it  all  di.feernible 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  animal. 

After  the  mull  minute  refearches,  and  the  moft  accurate  inquiries, 
philofophcrs  have  found  the  whole  earth  to  be  replenillied  with  an 
jnqxhauftible  ftorc  of  what  we  ftiould  leaft  of  all  fufpcci  ;  that  is-,  an 
infinite  number  o i animfllcuks  floating  in  the  air  wc  breathe,  fporting 
in  the  fluids  we  drink,  or  adhering  to,  the  feveral  objeCfs  wc  fee  and 
handle.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfabtions,  wehaveobler\-ationsof 
the  animalcules  in  rain  water,  in  feveral  ehalybeat  watyrs,  infufions 
of  pepper,  bay-berries,  oats,  barley,  wheatj  See.  A  njitep-yyaif  an¬ 
ciently  thought  the  limit  of  littlepefs  ;  but  we  arp .  nop  now  fur- 
prifed  to;  be  told  pf  animals  twenty-feven  millions  oFtipncs  (mailer 
than  that  animalcule.  ,  idnini.  to  ejeh  lyif  a 

Animalcules,  vifihle,  or  thofe. difcernible  by  the  nakqd  eye; are 
mites,  divers  fpecies  of  infedls,  reptile?,  and  other  vermin. 

Animalcules,  invifible.  Reafon  apd  analogy  give-  fome  fup- 
poft  to  the  exiftence  of  infinite  Imperceptible- ani)niif cults'.}  Np- 
turalifts  fup'poTe.an  order  of  them  whieL  eft-ape  the 'cognizance  of 
;tli^m  eyen  by  the  bell  migrofeopes,  apd  gi,vre  many'probpble'cpnjec- 

tures  cohce’rnihg  mem.  ‘  '  L . , 

Animalcules,  micrjfcspical,  ihpfe  which  can  anlv-be  di.feeTned 
by  the  help  of  a  large  magnifier.  IXjjfias-been;  calculated,  by  Lyewcn- 
hoeck,  that  a  thouland  millions  o\atjhiuttcu^ wbifffijafeAil'p^^rpd  in 
common  water,  are  not  'ajl  togetWr  fo  large  as  a'  cqmmun.gr^bi  of 
fandl;  This  authorj  fipon^amihihg  thc  male  lpeci,e^  of  var)uui,'ani}- 
mal^v'diieovered  in  (nifty,  infinite nutnbprs,dF animalaula,,npt.iargeT 
than  thofe  above  mentioned/  Iti.the  miltrofa  finglpcod-ftflj,,  inhere 
afe  more  animalcules  tfian  .there  are  mep  upon  the  whole,  earth  arid 
yet-a  grain  of  fand  is  bigger  than  four  millions  of  th-ern,  The  White 
matter  alfo,  which  flicks  to  the  teeth,  abounds  with  animalcules  of  vaT 
rious.figures,  to  which  vinegar  is  fatal ;  and  it  is-known  that  vine¬ 
gar  fcontains  animalcutq  in  the  Ihapc  of  cels.  The  itch,  from  feveral 
ekpefiments,  is  affirmed  to  be  a  diforder  arifing  from  the  irritations 
of  a  fpecies  of  anirnalcuh  found  in  the  puftules  of  that  aijment, 
whence  the  communication  of  it  by  contact  from  one  to  another  is 
eafily  conceived,  as  alfo  the  reafon  of  the  cure  being  elfcdcd  by  cu¬ 
taneous  applications.  The  fniall-pox,  mealies,  infections,  and  other 
dlfeales,  have  been  attributed  to  the  fame  foundation. 

ANIMA ri£,  Animated, fomethinginfpiredwith  life  or  a  living 
foul,  or  that  exhibits  marks  of  being  actuated  by  fome  fpirit  or  IbuL 
Animat v.poiver,  .in  mechanics,  implies  a  man,  or  other  animal, 
in  contra diftindtion  to  fprings,  weight,  wind,  &c. 

Animated -horfe-hairs.  See  the  article  HoRSE-/Wrj. 
Animated  needle,  one  touched  with  a  load-ltone,  or  magnet. 
Animated  mercury,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  quickiilver  impreg¬ 
nated  with'  fome  fubtile  and  lpirituous  particles,  fo  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  becoming  hot  when  mingled  with  gold. 

Animated  alfo  implies  a  thing  impregnated  with  vermin  or  ani- 
malcula.  In  this  fenfc  the  whole  earth  may  be  Hid  to  be  animated. 
See  the  article  Animalcule. 

ANIMATION,  the  induing  of  an  animal  body  with  a  foul.  The 
foetus  in  the  wornb  is  Hid  to  come  to.  it’s  animation ,  when  it  begins  to 
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ndt  as  a  true  animal,  or'aftcr  the  female  that  bears  it  is  quick,  as  the 
term  is.. 

Animation,  among  mechanical  philofophers,  is  ufed  for  the  a<ft 
of  foliciting  the  defcent  of  a  body,  fo  as  continually  to  give  it  new 
degrees  of  acceleration. 

Animation,  among  alchemifts,  denotes  the  operation  of  fer¬ 
menting  a  white  foliated  earth,  with  a  fort  of  philoluphical  orcelef- 
tial  water  or  fulphur. 

Animation,  in  a  natural  or  figurative  fcnfe,  fignifies  the  a<ft  of 
giving  life  or  force  to  a  fubjedt  or  difcourfe,  &c. 

Animation,  in  the  hermetic  philofophy,  implies  a  certain  ftate 
of  pcrfedtion  to  which  a  body  is  brought  by  fome  appropriate  pro- 
cels,  in  virtue  of  which  fome  extraordinary  pharnomena  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  it. 

aniMe,  or  Gum  Anime,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  kind  of  gum,  i 
or  rather  relin,  of  a  friable  fubftance,  inflammable,  and  foluble  in  oil. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  gum  relin,  diftinguiffied  by  the  epithets 
of  oriental  and  occidental. 

The  oriental  or  Ethiopian  anime,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  animum 
and  (tnniimum,  and  in  the  (hops  gum  anime,  is  a  dry  and  folid  refin, 
brought  to  us  in  large  cakes  or  malfcs  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  of  a 
very  uncertain  colour,  fome  of  them  are  greenifh,  fome  reddifh,  fome 
brown,  and  fome  of  the  colour  of  myrrh  they  all  agree  in  this, 
however,  that  they  are  moderately  pellucid,  of  a  tolerable  compact 
texture,  light  and  eafily  powdered,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  very  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  of  a  relinous  and  fomewhat  bitter  tafte.  This,  which  is 
•the  genuine  and  true  anime ,  is  now  very  rare  in  the  (hops.  It  is 
brought,  as  Garcias  informs  us,  only  from  Ethiopia;  but  the  occi¬ 
dental  kind  or  relin  of  the  courbaril,  is  what  is  univerfally  received 
in  it’s  place. 

The  occidental  amine,  is  a  whitifli,  dry,  and  folid  relin,  fomewhat 
tefembling  frankincenfc  in  colour.  Is  is  often  of  a  fine  yellowilh 
white,  between  that  of  frankincenfe  and  nvaftich,  and  in  the  pureft 
pieces  is  very  clean  and  tranfparent;  in  general,  however,  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  oriental. 

The  belt  gum  anime  ought  to  be  white,  dry,  friable,  clean,  of  a 
good  fmell,  that  foon  eonfumes  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that 
-contains  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  eflential  fait.  It  is  proper  todifeufs, 
foften,  and  diffipatc  cold  humours,  and  is  therefore  good  for  the 
head-ach  :  to  ftrengthen  the  brain,  they  apply  it  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  perfume  night-caps  with  it ;  it  is  alfo  applied  to  wounds, 
•for  cleanfing  and  cicatrifing  them. 

In  medicine,  it’s  principal  ufe  is  external ;  in  cold,  painful,  rheu¬ 
matic,  flatulent  affections  of  the  head,  nerves,  and  joints;  palfies, 
.contractions,  relaxations,  corrtulions,  &c.  For  thefe  purpofes,  it  is 
an  ingredient  in  plafters  and  cerates. 

Anime,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  the  eyes  of  any  rapacious 
creature  are  borneof  3  different  tindture  from  that  ofthe  creature  itfelf. 

AN  IMELL/E,otherwife  called  latticinia,  the  glandules  under  the 
ears,  and  all  along  under  the  lower  jaw. 

AN  IMETTA,  a  term  given  by ecclefiaftieal  writers, to  the  pall  or 
cloth  wherewith  the  cup,  ufed  at  the  eucharift,  is  covered. 

ANIMI  deliquium,  swooning  ;  which  fee. 

AN1MGA,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  rbot  growing  in  the 
Antilles  iflands,  nearly  refembling  the  china  root.  It  is  ufed,  in 
the  fugar-wurks,  -for  refining  the  fugar. 

ANJOU  cabbage.  See  the  article  Cabbage,  a  well-known  plant. 

ANISATUM,  a  liquor  in  which  anifeeds  are  infufed.  See 
Anise-s  e  f.  d -water. 

ANISCALPATOR,  in  anatomy,  otherwife  called  Latis- 
SIMUS  dorji;  which  fee. 

ANISE,  anifum,  in  botanv,  a  fmall  annual  umbelliferous  herb, 
producing  roundifh  ffriated  feeds,  flatted  on  one  fide,  and  pointed  at 
one  end  ;  of  a  pale  colour  inclining  to  green.  The  upper  leaves 
are  divided  into  five  fegments  ;  but  the  lower  are  entire,  roundifh, 
and  ferrated  about  the  edges. 

This  plant,  which  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  is 
cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in 
fome  of  our  gardens,  butfeldom  brings  it's  feed  to  perfection.  The 
feed  brought  from  Spain  is  reckoned  the  belt. 

Anije-jeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafarrt  warm  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  fmall  degree  of  fweetnefs.  They  are  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  as  a  warm  carminative,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  ef¬ 
fectual  of  all  the  warm  feeds. 

They  give  out  all  their  virtue  to  rectified  fpirits,  which  become 
of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and  tafte  very  agreeably.  Infufed  in 
water  they  impart  a  little  of  their  fmell,  but  fcarcely  any  tafte  :  in 
•diftillation  they  give  over  the  whole  of  their  flavour,  the  remaining 
decoction  having  neither  the  fmell  nor  the  tafte  of  the  anife-feeds. 

An  eflential  oil  anfes  with  the  water,  in  a  confiderable  quantity., 
above  an  ounce  having  been  extracted  from  three  pounds  of  the 
■feed.  This  oil  is  of  a  yellowiffi  colour,  and  congeals  into  a  bu- 
tyraceous  white  concrete,  even  when  the  air  is  not  fenlibly  cold. 
It’s  fmell,  which  exaCtly  refembles  that  of  the  anife-feeds,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  durable  and  diffufive  ;  and  it’s  tafte  milder,  and  lefs  pun¬ 
gent  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  dittilled  vegetable  oil.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  chiefly  in  diforders  of  the  breaft ;  but  is  faid  to  be 
lefs  effectual  in  flatulences,  than  the  feeds  in  fubftance. 

Anise Jlellatum,  ftellated  anife,  isthcfruitorfeed-veflelofafmall 
tree  growing  in  Tartary,  China,  and  the  Philippine  iflands.  It  con- 
Jifis  of  rutty  brown  coloured  hard  wrinkled  capfules,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  joined  together  by  bafes,  to  the  numbertfl fix  or  more, 
in  the  form  of  attar;  each  of  which  includesonefeed  or  kernel,  gloffy, 
and  of  the  colour  of  linfeed  externally,  and  white  internally. 

The  hulks  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fwcetilh  warm  aromatic 
tafte,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  anife-feeds,  but  Itronger  and 
more  agreeable.  They  have  alfo  the  fame  virtues,  and  might  be 
given  with  advantage  in  the  fame  intentions. 
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ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfterdam*  containing  about 
thirty-  two  gallons  Englilh.  b 

ANN  ALE,  in  middle  age  writers,  a  day  held  every  year  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  dead, 

Anna  le  is  applied  by  the  Romanifts  to  malles  celebrated  for  the 
dead  during  a  whole  year. 

ANN  ALES  libri,  a  fpceles  of  regifter,  wherein  events  were  re¬ 
lated  in  the  chronological  order  they  happened. 

It  differs  from  a  perfect  hiftory,  in  being  only  A  mere  relation  of 
what  panes  every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what  pa  lies  every  day; 
whereas  hiftory  relates  not  only  the  tranfaCtions  themfelves,  but 
alfo  the  caufes,  motives,  and  fprings  of  fuch  aCtions.  Annales  re¬ 
quire  brevity  only  ;  hijlory  demands  ornament. 

Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  pontifex  maximus ,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  events,  wrote  what  paffed  each  year  on  tablets,  which 
were  expofed  to  public  infpeCtion  in  his  own  houfe.  Thefe  tablets 
were  called  annales  maximi  ;  and  hence  the  writers  who  imitated  this 
Ample  method  of  writing  were  ftyled  annalijls. 

Annales  baculi ,  a  kind  of  w’ooden  almanacs,  called  alfo  run . 
flocks,  or  clogs,  and  ufed  amongft  our  anceftors. 

Annales,  a  name  given  by  middle  age  writers,  to  young  cattle 
of  a  year  old,  or  under  two  ;  q.  d.  yearlings. 

^xmLES  ^§n‘^es  likewrife  a  yearly  income,  rent,  or  revenue. 

ANNALIS  adlio,  in  civil  law,  an  aCtion  which  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Ami aljs  clavus,  the  nail  which  the  Roman  prsetor,  conful,  or 
diClator,  fixed  every  year  in  the  wall  of  Jupiter’s  temple ,  on  the  ides 
of  September,  to  Ihew  the  number  of  years  from  the  building  of 
Rome.  The  years  were  afterwards  reckoned  by  confulates. 

Annalis  exception  a  kind  of  privilege  anciently  granted  the  people 
of  Italy,  for  exempting  a  perfon  from  the  performance  of  a  contrad, 
or  from  payment  within  the  year. 

ANNALS,  a  regular  account,  by  way  of  hiftorv,  of  the  affairs 

of  a  ftate,  digefted  in  the  order  of  years  wherein  they  were  tranl- 
aCted. 


Annals,  in  the  opinion  of  Sempronius  Afellio,  are  a  bare  rela¬ 
tion  of  what  paffes  each  year ;  whereas  hijlory  not  only  records  the 
tranfaCtions  themfelves,  but  likewife  the  caufe,  motives,  and  fprings 
of  them.  1  he  annalijl  merely  ftates  his  faCts,  but  the  hijlorian 
reafons  and  defcants  on  them.  This  lalt  feems  to  be  the  fentiment 
of  Cicero,  who,  fpeaking  of  annalifts,  fays,  Unam  dicendi  laudem 
putant  ejj'e  brevitatem,  non  exornatores  rerum,  fed  tantum  'narratotes  ; 
and  adds,  that  hijlory  was  originally  the  compolition  of  annales.  See 
the  article  Annales  libri. 

The  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Perfians,  Chaldeans,  Sic.  kept 
annals  from  the  earlieft  ages. 

ANNATES,  among  ecclefiaftieal  writers,  implies  the  firft  year’6 
revenue  of  a  fpiritual  living ;  or  a  year’s  income  upon  the  death  of 
any  bilhop,  abbot,  prieft,  &c. 

Thefe  annates  were  formerly  given  to  the  pope,  but  at  the  Re¬ 
formation  they  were  veiled  in  the  king.  Queen  Anne,  however, 
reftored  them  to  the  church,  by  appropriating  them  to  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  fmall  livings. 

Clement  V.  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft:  pope  wTho  impofed  an¬ 
nates  in  England.  During  the  fchifm  of  the  anti-popes,  the  Clergy 
often  refufed  to  pay  them.  Annates  were  even  condemned  by  fome 
of  the  popes ;  and  the  fecular  princes  frequently  objeCfed  to“  the 
payment  ot  them,  forbidding  any  money  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
dominions  on  this  account.  The  parliament  under  Henry  VIII. 
finally  took  them  from  the  popes,  and  gave  them  to  the  crown,  in 
whofe  hands  they  have  remained  ever  lince. 

ANNE,  or  St.  Anne’s  day,  a  feftivai  obferved  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  in  honour  of  Anne,  or  Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  former  on  the  9th  of  December, 
and  bv  the  latter  on  the  26th  of  July. 

ANNEALING  ,  or  Nealing,  an  operation  performed  on  glafs, 
earthen-ware,  &c.  in  an  oven  or  furnace  ereClcd  for  that  purpofe. 
See  Nealing. 

ANNEXATION,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  to  imply  the  uniting  of 
lands  or  rents  to  the  crown. 

ANNEXED  denotes  a  thing  joined  to,  or  dependent  on  another ; 
e.  gr.  fuch  a  farm,  fuch  an  advowfon,  is  annexed  to  fuch  a  fee, 
fuch  a  manor,  &cc. 

ANNIENTED,  in  law,  lignifies  annulled,  or  made  void. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  act  of  reducing  any  created  fubftance 
into  nothing,  or  of  totally  deftroying  and  taking  away  it’s  exiftence ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  oppoleu  to  creation.  Annihilation,  as  well  as 
creation,  was  denied  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  who  refolved  all 
the  changes  of  the  world  into  new  modifications,  without  fuppof- 
ing  the  produdlion  of  any  new  thing,  or  deftrudtion  of  the  old. 

Some  think,  that  nothing  is  fo  difficult  as  annihilation;  that  it 
requires  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator  to  effeift  it :  fome  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  God  to  effeft  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  nothing  is  fo  eafy :  exiftence  is  a  ftate  of  vio¬ 
lence  ;  all  things  are  continually  endeavouring  to  return  to  their 
primitive  nothing  ;  it  requires  no  power  at  all ;  nay,  it  requires  an 
infinite  power  to  prevent  it.  it  is  believed  by  fome  Chriftians,  that 
God  will  annihilate  the  fouls  of  the  damned  after  a  certain  duration 
of  puniftiment ;  and  this  annihilation  is  by  them  called  the  feconcT 
death. 

Annihilation,  in  political  arithmetic,  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe : 
when  the  capital  flock  of  any  fund  is  reduced,  fo  much  is  faid  to 
be  annihilated,  as  is  reduced. 

ANNI  nubiles,  in  law,  fignifies  the  marriageable  age  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  viz.  after  ffie  is  twelve  years  old. 

ANNIS  communibus.  See  the  article  Communibus  annis. 

ANNISEtD,  from  the  herb  anife.  See  the  article  Anise  feed. 

ANNIVERSARY,  the  annual  return  of  any  remarkable  day. 

I  i  Anniversary 
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Anniversary  days,  among  the  Romanes,  denote  thofe  days 
on  which  the  m  artyrdoms  of  the  fa.nts  are  yearly  celebrated  in  the 
church ;  alfo  davs whereon,  at  every  year  s  end,  men  are  wont  to 
nrav  for  the  fouls  of  their  deceafed  friends. 

F  Anniversary  winds,  thofe  which  blow  conftantly  at  certain 
fea^ms  of  the  year,  fuch  as  the  Etefian  winds,  trade  winds,  and 

In  a'nmversary  alfo  fignifies  the  annals,  or  mafs  rehearfed  daily 
for  the  foace  of  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  perfon. 

ANNO  Domini,  i.  e.  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  computation  of , 

time  from  our  Saviour’s  incarnation. 

ANNOISANCE,  in  law,  the  fame  with  Nuisance  ;  w'hich 

^  ANNOMINATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Parono¬ 
masia  ;  which  fee.  -  r 

ANNONA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  provifions  of  alliorts 

for  a  year,  as  of  flefli,  wine,  &c.  but  especially  of  corn. 

Annona  mi/itaris,  the  allowance  of  oil,  fait,  bread,  flefh,  corn, 

wine,  hav,  and  draw,  which  was  annually  provided  by  contractors 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  army.  .  -  .  .  .' 

Annona  civilis,  the  corn  with  which  the  granaries  of  cities  were 
filled  every  year  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  ci  y. 
AN  NONAGE,  a  duty  or  tax  on  corn.  _ 

Annonaue  is  nearly  of  the  fame  import  with  frumentage. 
ANNOTATION,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  brief  commentary 
or  remark  upon  a  book  or  writing,  in  order  to  clear  Up  fome  paf- 
foee,  or  draw’  fome  conclufion  from  it.  ,  .  .  - 

Annotation,  in  medicine,  ligni ties  the  very  beginning  of  a 
febrile  paroxyfm,  called  alfo  the  attack  of  the  paroxyfm,  when  the 
patient  grows  chill,  fhudders,  yawns,  is  drowfy,  and  the  like. 
There  is  another  annotatio ,  or  epifemafa ,  which  is  proper  to  hectic 
fevers,  happening  an  hour  or  tw’O  after  eating  :  in  this  there  is  no 
{hivering  with  cold,  as  in  the  other  fort.  . 

Annotation,  in  civil  law,  implies  a  kind  of  refenpt,  or  rather 
a  grant  from  the  emperor,  figned  wdth  his  own  hand,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  was  a  note,  or  fubfeription  in  red  letters  ;  whence 

U  ANNOTTO,  in  dyeing,  an  elegant  red  colour,  formed  from  the 
pellicles  of  the  feeds  of  a  tree  common  in  South  America.  The 
■annotto  is  now  only  prepared  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Englifh  had 
formerly  a  inanufaaory  at  St.  Angelo,  now  ruined.  i  he  dyers  pre- 
fer  this  drug  to  indigo,  and  it  is  fold  one  fourth  dearer/  1  he 
double  Gloucelfer  checfe  is  coloured  with  this  dye,  not  with  ma¬ 
rigolds.  It  gives  onlv  a  pale  brownifh  yellow  colour  to  water,  and 
i s^very  little  foluble  in  that  liquid.  It  readily  diffolves  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  gives  a  bright  orange  colour ;  it  is  on  that  account  ufeful 
as  an  ingredient  in  varnifhes  and  lacquers.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  the  poifonous  juice  of  caffada,  or  mannihot. 

ANNUAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  an  epithet  applied  to  what¬ 
ever  returns  yearly,  or  is  performed  within  that  fpace  of  time* 
Thus  we  fay,  the  'annual  motion  of  the  earth,  annual  plants,  &c. 

Annual,"  among  the  Romanifts,  denotes  a  yearly  office,  faid 
for  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  death. 

Annual  fometimes  iignifies  the  yearly  rent  or  income  of  a 
prebendary  or  other  benefice. 

Annual,  in  the  Scots  law-,  implies  a  yearly  revenue,  or  due, 
paid  at  certain  terms,  either  legal,  as  Martinmafs  and  Whitfuntide ; 
or  conventional,  as  (hall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 
Annual  argument  of  longitude.  See  the  article  Argument. 
Annual  epaft.  See  the  article  Epacts,  exceifes  of  the  folar  year. 
Annual  equation  of  the  fun  and  moon’s  mean  motion,  &c. 
See  the  article  Equation.  _  , 

Annual  leaves,  of  plants,  are  thofe  which  fprout  afreffi  in  fpring, 
and  periffi  in  winter. 

Annual  plants,  or  annuals ,  are  thofe  which  live  only  their  year  ; 
or  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  die  again  in  autumn;  confequently 
demand  recruiting  yearly. 

Annual  meadow-grajs,  is  a  fpecies  of  grafs  which  makes  the 
fineft  turfs,  and  feems  very  proper  for  dairy-farms.  In  fome  parts 
of  England  they  call  it  Suffolk  grafs. 

ANNUALIA,  yearly  oblations  anciently  made  by  the  relations 
of  perfons,  on  the  year -day  of  the  death  of  fuchperfons;  on  which 
a  folemn  mafs  was  alfo  celebrated. 

ANNUEL,  ground,  is  when  the  property  of  any  land,  whether 
built  or  unbuilt,  is  let  or  fold  for  a  yearly  rent,  to  be  paid  either  to 
the  proprietor,  or  to  fome  chaplain,  prieft,  &c. 

Annuel,  fue,  Iignifies  either  when  the  mail  or  due  is  difpofed  of, 
as  a  yearly  revenue  ;  or  when  the  land  or  tenement  is  let  in  fee- 
farm  hereditary,  for  a  certain  annual  fum. 

Annuel  of  Norway,  was  an  annual  payment  of  100  marks 
flerling  from  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  in 
iatisfatlion  for  fome  pretenfions  which  the  latter  had  to  the  Scottiffi 
kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  conveyance  made  thereof  by  Malcolm 
Kanmuir,  who.  ufurped  the  crown  after,  his  brother’s  deceafe. 
This  annuel  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  1266  :  it  was  paid  till  the  year 
1468,  when  the  annuel,  with  all  it’s  arrears,  was  renounced  in  the 
contract  of  marriage  between  king  James  the  Third,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Chriftian  the  Firft,  king  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden. 

ANNUENTES  mufeuli,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Recti 
intern i  minores. 

Thefe  mufclcs  help  to  nod  the  head,  or  draw  it  diredlly  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards ;  whence  their  name  from  annuere ,  to  nod  to¬ 
wards. 

ANNUITY,  a  yearly  rent  or  revenue,  paid  either  for  term  of 
life,  or  of  years,  or  in  fee,  and  for  ever. 

In  common  law,  the  difference  between  a  rent  and  an  annuity , 
confifts  in  this,  that  rent  is  payable  out  of  land  ;  whereas  an  annuity 
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charges  only  the  perfon  of  the  grantor ;  and  that,  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  a  rent,  an  a&ion  lies  :  whereas  for  that  of  an  annuity,  there 
only  lies  a  writ  of  annuity  againft  the  grantor,  his  heirs,  and  fuc- 
ceffors.  Add,  that  annuities  are  never  taken  for  ailets,  as  being  no 
freeholds  in  law. 

For  the  computation  of  the  value  of  annuities,  in  arrears  on 
lives,  in  perpetuity,  &c.  fee  Interest,  fimple  arid  compound. 

ANNULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  in  the  form  of,  or 
refembling  a  ring. 

Annular  is  alfo  a  peculiar  denomination  for  the  fourth  finger, 
commonly  called  the  ring-finger. 

Annular  cartilage,  the  lecond  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  being 
round,  and  inverting  the  whole  larynx.  See  Cricoides. 

Annular  ligament  encompafles  the  carpus,  or  wrift,  like  a 
bracelet.  See  Wrist.  Annular  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ligament  of 
the  tarfus,  and  to  the  fphindfer  mufcle  of  the  anus. 

Annular  procefs,  ox  protuberance,  denotes  a  procefs  of  the  me~ 
dulla  oblongata;  thu,s  named  by  Dr.  Willis,  becaufe,  like  a  ring, 
it  furrounds  the  fame. 

ANNULATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpccies  of  Coluber  ;  which 
fee. 

ANNULET,  in  architecture,  a  fmall  fquare  member  in  the 
Doric  capital,  under  the  quarter-round. 

Annulet  is  alfo  a  narrow  flat  moulding,  which  is  common  to 
divers  places  of  the  column ;  as  in  the  bafes,  capitals,  &c.  It 
is  the  fame  member  which  Vitruvius  calls  a  fillet ;  Palladio,  a  liftel 
or  cindture;  Seamozzi  and  Mr.  Brown,  a  fupercilium,  lift,  tinea, 
eye-brow,  fquare,  and  rabbit. 

The  hieroglyphic  of  the  annulet  is  very  various :  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ufed  it  to  denote  fervitude ;  the  Romans  reprefented  by  it 
liberty  and  nobility.  It  is  an  emblem  of  fecrecy  if  it  have  a  feal ; 
and  of  love,  if  the  cypher,  the  face,  or  the  arms  of  the  beloved  are 
engraved  upon  it. 

Annulet,  in  heraldry,  a  mark  of  diftinCtion  which  the  fifth 
brother  of  a  family  ought  to  bear  in  his  coat  of  arms.  See  Plate  6. 

Heraldry. 

ANNULUS,  a  fpccies  of  the  Voluta;  which  fee. 

ANNULLING,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  cancelling,  or  ren¬ 
dering  a  deed,  fcntence,  &c.  void,  and  of  no  effeCL 

ANNUNCIADA,  or  Annuntiate,  an  order  of  knighthood 
in  Savoy,  originally  inftituted  in  the  year  1362,  by  Amadeus  VI. 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  Amadeus  I.  who  defended  theifle  of 
Rhodes  againft  the  T urks  ,  it  was  called  by  the  founder,  the  knot  of 
love.  The  collar  confifted  of  fifteen  links  interwoven  with  one 
another  in  the  form  of  a  true  lover’s  knot  ;  and  the  motto, 
F.  E.  R.  T.  fortitudo  ejus  Rhodium  tenuil.  But  Amadeus  VIII. 
changed  the  name  to  that  of  Annunciada,  and  infteadof  the  image 
of  St.  Maurice,  which  was  appended  to  the  collar,  placed  that  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  At  the  fame  time  he  fubftituted  the  words  of 
the  angel’s  falutation,  inftead  of  thofe  in  the  above  motto. 

ANNUNCIADES,  feveral  religious  orders,  inftituted  in  honour 
of  the  annunciation. 

The  firft  order  of  this  kind  was  founded  by  feven  merchants  at 
Florence,  in  1 2 32.  The  fecond  was  a  nunnery  at  Bourges,  founded 
by  Joan,  queen  of  Fiance,  after  her  divorce  from  Lewis  XII. 
The  third  was  a  nunnery  founded  by  a  Genoefe  lady  in  the  year 
1600.  The  fourth,  a  friery,  founded  by  cardinal  Torrecremata,  at 
Rome. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  tidings  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Annunciation  is  alfo  a  feftival  kept  by  the  church  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,’  in  commemoration  of  thefe  tidings :  it  is  of 
very  great  antiquity. 

In  the  Romifti  church,  on  this  feaft,  the  pope  performs  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  marrying,  or  cloiftering  a  certain  number  of  maidens,  who 
are  prefented  to  him  in  the  church  della  Minerva,  cloathed  in  white 
ferge,  and  muffled  up  from  head  to  foot :  an  officer  Hands  by  with 
purfes  containing  notes  of  fifty  crowns,  for  thofe  who  make  choice 
for  marriage,  and  notes  of  an  hundred  for  thofe  who  choofe  the 
veil. 

Annunciation  is  likewife  a  title  given  by  the  Jews  to  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  their  paffover. 

ANNUNCIATOR,  in  the  Greek  churches,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  notice  of  the  feafts  and  holy  days  to  be  obferved  by 
them. 

ANOCHUS,  the  name  of  a  medicine,  which  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  many  fruitlefs  conje&ures.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  euonymus,  deferibed  by  Theophraftus,  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  which  killed  the  goats,  who  brouzed  on  it.  The  word  is 
derived  from  «vox«>  a  retention  of  the  ftools,  or  ftoppage  of  the 
bowels. 

ANQCTORON,  a  name  given  to  a  church  by  ancient  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers.  Roman  halls  were  alfo  called  anoElora. 

ANOCYSTI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  the  echini  marini, 
which  have,  at  the  top  of  the  ffiell,  an  aperture  for  the  anus. 
Some  of  them  are  fpheroidal,  and  others  of  a  flatter  figure. 

ANODUS,  in  chemiftry,  a  nutritious  matter  feparated  by  the 
kidneys,  and  diftiniFt  from  the  urine. 

ANODYNE,  in  pharmacy,  a  term  applied  to  medicines  which 
affuage  and  mitigate  pain. 

Among  anodynes  may  be  reckoned  all  relaxing  remedies,  diluters, 
and  medicines  which  by  any  means  deftroy  acrimony,  or  expel 
wind,  together  *with  the  compound  medicines  of  the  (hops,  w'hich 
pafs  under  this  name;  fuch  as  the  anodyne  balfam  made  of  Caftile 
loap,  opium,  camphor,  faffron,  and  fpirit  of  wine. 

Anodynes  ffiould  not  be  given  without  great  caution,  nor  on  a  full 
ftomaah,  nor  in  dropfies.  Hemlock  procures  eafe  and  fleep,  with¬ 
out  caufing  that  head-ach  next  morning,  ufually  complained  of 
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after  taking  opium.  If  the  pulfe  be  ftrong,  a  larger  dofe  is  fafe  ; 
but  a  lefs  dofe  muff  be  given,  if  it  be  weak. 

'They  apply  the  true  anodynes  externally  to  the  part  affeffed. 
Such  amonsj  the  clafs  of  fimples  are,  the  onion,  lily,  root  of  mal¬ 
lows,  leaves  of  violet,  alder,  Ac.  In  nervous  caJfes,  and  at  the 
decline  of  fevers,  gamphor  is  the  bed  anodyne. 

ANOINTED.  See  the  articles  Christ  and  Messiah. 

ANOINTERS,  a  fedl  of  religious  people  in  England,  fo  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  ceremony  they  ufed  of  anointing  all  perfons  before 
they  admitted  them  into  thq,church.  They  founded  their  cuftom 
of  anointing  upon  James  v.  14,  15. 

ANGLE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lizard 
common  about  houfes  and  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It 
rcfembles  the  common  lizard  of  Europe.  In  the  day-time  they 
are  always  in  motion  ;  and  in  the  night  creep  into  holes,  where 
^jpey  make  a  continual  and  very  difagreeable  poiie. 

ANOLYMPI ADES,  a  name  given  by  the  Eleans  to  thofe 
Olympic  games  anciently  celebrated  under  the  diredfion  of  the 
Pilcans  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleans  claimed  the  foie  right  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  they  fometimes  met  with 
competitors,  particularly  in  the  Pifeans  and  Arcadians. 

ANOMALISTICAL  year,  in  aftronomy,  fignifies  the  time  that 
the  earth  takes  to  pafs  through  her  orbit :  it  is  alfo  called  the  peri¬ 
odical  year.  This  fpace  ot  time  is  greater  than  the  tropical  year, 
on  account  of  the  proceflion  of  the  equinoxes. 

ANOMALOUS,  in  a  general  ferife,  is  applied  to  whatever  is 
irregular,  or  deviates  from  the  rule  obferved  by  other  things  of  the 
like  nature. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ava^axc;,  uneven,  rough, 
irregular. 

Anomalous  verbs,  in  grammar,  are  fitch  as  deviate  from  the 
rules  obferved  by  others,  and  are  irregular  in  their  conjugations. 

Anomalous  verbs,  or  irregular  influxions  of  verbs,  occur  in  all 
languages.  The  principal  irregularity  in  the  Lnglifh  arifes  from 
the  quicknefs  of  our  pronunciation,  whereby  we  change  the  con- 
lonant  d  into  t,  cutting  off  the  regular  ending ed ;  as  in  mix/  or  mix'd, 
for  mixed ;  dwelt,  ot  dwell'd,  for  dwelled,  Sic.  which  irregularity,  or 
contraction  of  the  word  is  complained  of  by  politer  writers  as  an 
abufe,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  language,  by  excluding  the 
vowels,  and  as  tending  to  disfigure  it. 

ANOMALY,  in  grammar,  implies  an  irregularity  or  a  deviation 
from  the  common  rules  refpedting  the  accidents  of  a  word. 

Anomaly,  mean  or  ftrnple,  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  is  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  planet’s  mean  place  or  point  from  the  apogee. 

In  the  modern  aftronomy,  it  is  the  time  wherein  the  planet  moves 
from  it’s  aphelion  A,  to  the  mean  place  or  point  of  it’s  orbit  I 
(Plate  1x0. fig.  33.) 

Hence,  as  the  arch,  or  angle,  or  the  elliptic  area  A  S  I,  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  time  wherein  the  planet  deferibes  the  arch  A  I  ; 
that  area  may  reprefent  the  mean  anomaly.  Or  thus,  the  area  SKA, 
found  by  drawing  a  line  L  K,  through  the  planet’s  place,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line  of  the  apfides  P  A,  till  it  cuts  the  circle  D  A,  and 
drawing  the  line  SK,  may  reprefent  the  mean  anomaly  ;  for  this 
area  is  every  where  proportional  to  the  former  area  S  I  A,  as  is  de- 
monftrated  by  Dr.  Gregory,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  447. 

Anomaly  of  the  excentric,  or  of  the  center ,  in  the  new  aftronomy, 
is  an  arch  of  the  excentric  circle  AK  (Plate  109.  fig.  15.)  included 
between  the  aphelium  A,  and  a  right  line  KL,  drawn  through  the 
center  of  the  planet  I,  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  apfides  AP. 
See  the  article  Excentric. 

In  the  ancient  aftronomy,  it  is  an  arehof  the  zodiac,  terminated 
by  the  line  of  the  apfides,  and  the  line  of  the  mean  motion  of  the 
center. 

Anomaly  eoequate,  or  true  is  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  his 
apogaeum,  or  a  planet  from  it’s  aphelium,  where  it  is  feenfrom  the 
fun.  The  true  anomaly  being  given,  the  mean  one  is  eafily  found  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  true  anomaly  from  the  mean  one  given. 
Ward,  in  Aftronomia  Geometrica,  takes  the  angle  AS  I  at  the 
focus  where  the  fun  is  not,  for  the  mean  anomaly;  which  will  nearly 
reprefent  it,  if  the  orbit  of  the  planet  be  not  very  excentric,  and 
thus  eafily  folves  the  problem.  But  this  method  does  not  hold  of  the 
orbit  of  Mars,  as  being  more  excentric  than  thofe  of  the  other  planets. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  however,  fhews  howto  effedl  even  this,  infuch 
a  manner,  that  there  will  fcarce  be  an  error  of  above  afecond,  even 
in  the  orbit  of  Mars. 

ANOMOEANS,  in  church  hiftory,  ancient  heretics,  who 
afferted  that  the  Son  was  of  a  nature  different,  and  in  nothing  like 
to  that  of  the  Father. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  avo/*t»©-,  different,  diffimi- 
lar  :  for  the  Anomoeans ,  or  pure  Arians,  afferted,  that  the  Son  was 
of  a  nature  different  from,  and  in  nothing  like,  that  of  the  Father  : 
whereas  the  Semi-Arians  acknowledged  a  likenefs  of  nature  in  the 
Son  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  denied,  with  the  pure  Arians,  the 
confubftantiality  of  the  Word. 

ANOMIA,  a  genus  of  worms,  ranged  under  the  order  of  tefiacea, 
in  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  pellu¬ 
cid  and  cryftalline  fpars,  of  no  determinate  regular  external  form, 
but  always  breaking  into  regularly  rhoinboidal  maffes.  There 
are  five  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  all  which  have,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  double  refradlion  of  the  cryftal  found  in  Ireland. 

ANONA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  whofe  peri- 
antheon  is  compofed  of  three  cordated,  hollowed,  and  fharp  pointed 
leaves ;  the  ftamina  are  fcarce  vifible,  but  the  antherae  numerous  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  long  berry,  of  an  oval  figure,  covered  with  a  fquamofe, 
pundfurated  bark ;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  hard,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  placed  circularly. 

AN  ON  IS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plarits,  the  flower  of  which  is 
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papilionaceous,  and  it’s  fruit  a  turgid,  villofe  pod,  containing  a  few 
kidney  like  feeds.  See  REST-/’(jmw,  a  plant. 

ANONYMOS.  See  the  article  Chelone,  a  plant. 

ANONYMOUS,  fomething  that  is  namelefs,  or  of  which  the 
name  is  concealed. 

Decker,  advocate  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  Spires,  and  Placcius 
of  Hamburgh,  have  given  treatifes  of  anonymous  books. 

Anonymous,  in  law.  It  is  deemed  felony,  by  the  Black  Adf, 
9  Geo.  I.  cap.  22.  to  fend  anonymous  letters  demanding  money.  See. 

Anonymous,  in  commerce.  In  France,  partnerfhips  in  trade 
are  ftyled  anonymous,  when  they  are  not  carried  on  under  any  par¬ 
ticular  name,  but  wherein  each  partner  trades  vifibly  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  his  own  name  ;  after  which,  all  the  partners  give 
one  another  an  account  of  their  profit  or  lofs  in  trade. 

Anonymous  partnerjhips  in  trade ,  in  France,  are  alfo  fuch, 
wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  depolit  fums  of  money,  in 
order  to  ftiare  of  the  profits  and  lofs. 

ANOREXY,  in  medicine,  a  want  of  appetite,  without  loathing 
of  food. 

T  his  diforder  is  either  original  or  fympathetic  ;  when  it  is  ori¬ 
ginal,  it’s  caufes  are,  bad  diet,  too  free  drinking,  voracioufncls, 
See.  In  old  age,  it  may  proceed  from  feeblenefs;  But  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  diforder,  from  which  the  curative 
indications  are  to  betaken,  and  afterwards  recourfe  mull  be  had  to 
ftomachics. 

ANS. /E,  in  aftronomy;  implies  the  parts  of  Saturn’s  ring,  which 
are  to  be  feen  on  each  fide  of  that  planet,  when  viewed  through  a 
telefcope. 

ANnARIUM,  in  civil  law,  a  duty  impofed  on  all  provifions 
carried  in  veflels  with  unfa,  or  handles. 

ANSATUM  tehftn,  denotes,  according  to  fome,  a  dart,  or  ja¬ 
velin,  with  antfWfctf/wTwfaftened  to  it ;  or  thofe  two  eminences  about 
the  middle  of  the  point  of  the  javelin,  which  hinder  the  weapon 
from  penetrating  the  whole  body. 

ANSCOTE,  the  fame  as  anhlote.  See  the  article  Scot,  a  tax. 

ANSEL  weight.  See  the  article  Auncel  weight. 

ANSLLMh  art.  See  the  article  Art. 

ANSER,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  fix  orders  of  birds  in 
the  Linnaean  fyftem.  See  the  article  Goose; 

Anser  Americanus.  See  the  article  Toucan,  a  conftellation. 

Anser,  in  aftronomy,  a  fmall  liar  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in  the 
milky  way,  between  the  eagle  and  the  fwan. 

ANSES.  See  the  article  Ans^e,  handles,  or  ears. 

ANoPESSADES,  a  kind  of  inferior  officers  in  the  foot,  below 
the  corporals,  and  yet  above  the  common  centinels.  They  were 
originally  gendarmes,  who  fued  for  a  place  of  fome  fubfiftence  in  the 
infantry,  for  want  of  other  fubfiftence.  Each  company  has  four  or 
five  anfpefjades. 

ANSWER,  inlaw,  &c.  See  the  article  Rejoinder. 

ANT,  formica,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  well-known 
infedl,  celebrated  both  for  it’s  induftry  and  oeconomy. 

The  fight  of  ants  is  really  very  inftrudfive.  They  are  a  little 
people  united,  like  the  bees,  in  a  republic  governed  by  it’s  own 
laws  and  politics.  They  have  a  kind  of  oblong  city,  divided  into 
various  ftreets,  that  terminate  at  different  magazines.  Some  of  the 
ants  confolidate  the  earth,  and  prevent  it’s  falling  in,  by  a  furface 
of  glue  with  which  they  incruft  it.  Thofe  which  we  commonly 
fee,  amafs  feveralfpfinters  of  wood,  which  they  draw  over  the  tops 
of  their  ftreets,  and  ufe  them  as  rafters  to  fuftain  the  roof ;  and  acrofs 
thefe  they  lay  another  rank  of  fplinters,  and  cover  them  with  a  heap 
of  dry  rufhes,  grafs,  and  ftraw,  which  they  raife  with  a  double  flope, 
to  turn  the  current  of  the  water  from  their  magazines  ;  fome  of 
which  are  appropriated  to  receive  their  provifions,  and  in  the  others 
they  depofit  their  eggs,  and  the  worms  that  proceed  from  them. 

As  to  their  provifions,  they  take  up  with  every  thing  eatable,  and 
are  indefatigable  in  bringing  home  their  fupplies.  You  may  fee  one 
loaded  with  the  kernel  of  fome  fruit,  another  bends  under  the  weight 
of  a  dead  gnat.  Sometimes  feveral  of  them  are  at  work  under  the 
carcafe  of  a  May-fly,  or  fome  other  infedt.  What  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  they  eat  on  the  fpot,  and  carry  home  all  that  is  capable  of 
being  prelerved.  The  whole  fociety  is  not  permitted  to  make  ex- 
curfions  at  random :  fome  are  detached,  asfeouts,  to  get  intelligence; 
and,  according  to  the  tidings  they  bring,  all  the  community  are 
upon  the  march,  either  to  attack  a  ripe  pear,  a  cake  of  fugar,  or  a 
jar  of  fweetmeats  ;  and,  in  order  to  come  to  this- jar,  they  leave  the 
garden,  and  afeend  the  houfe  ;  there  they  find  this  mine  of  fugar, 
this  rich  Peru  of  fweets,  that  opens  all  it’s  treafures  to  their  view. 
But  their  march  to  it,  as  well  as  their  return  from  it,  is  under  fome 
regulation  :  the  whole  band  is  ordered  to  alfemble  and  move  in  the 
fame  track  ;  but  the  injunction  is  not  executed  with  much  feverity, 
and  they  have  liberty  to  expatiate  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  fpring  any  game  in  the  country,  The  green  vermin  that  make 
an  infinite wafte  among  flowers,  and  cockle  the  leaves  of  the  peach 
and  pear  trees,  are  furrounded  with  a  glue,  or  kind  of  honey,  which 
is  fought  for  by  the  ants  with  great  avidity  ;  but  they  are  not  feli¬ 
citous  either  for  the  flefh  of  thefe  creatures,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
plant.  Thefe  are  the  vermin  who  are  the  authors  of  that  deftruc- 
tion  to  our  trees,  which  is  falfely  imputed  to  the  ants,  and  draws 
upon  them  a  very  unjuft  and  cruel  perfecution. 

Their  next  prevailing  paffion  is  to  amafs  a  (tore  of  provifions  that 
will  keep  ;  and,  left  the  humidity  of  the  cells  fhould  make  the  corn 
fhoot  up,  we  are  told  that  they  gnaw  off  the  buds  which  grow  at 
the  point  of  the  gram.  But  this  feems  to  be  a  vulgar  error ;  though 
all  the  ancients  mention  it;  and  Aldrovandusaffures  us,  he  had  feen 
it.  Their  labours,  as  well  as  their  inclinations,  may  indeed  vary 
according  to  their  fpecies.  And  it  is  likewife  probable  that  their 
aurelias,  which  are  fometimes  yellow,  have  been  taken  for  grains 
of  com  without  buds,  and  fwelled  by  moiflure. 

The 
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The  ants ,  after  they  have  parted  the  fummer  in  a  conftant  em¬ 
ployment  and  fatigue,  fhut  themfelves  up  in  winter,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  peace  ;  however,  it  is  very  probable,  they 
eat  but  little  in  that  feafon,  and  are  either  benumbed,  or  buried 
in  deep,  like  a  multitude  of  other  infe&s ;  and  therefore  their  in- 
duftry  in  ftoring  up  provifions  is  not  fo  much  intended  to  guard 
againft  the  winter,  as  to  provide,  during  the  harveft,  a  neceilary 
fuftenance  for  their  young.  They  nourish  them,  as  they  leave  the 
egg,  with  an  affiduity  that  employs  the  whole  nation  ;  and  the  care 
of  their  little  progeny  is  effeemed  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  the 
{late. 

When  the  young  quit  the  egg,  they  are  little  worms,  no  longer 
than  common  grains  of  fand,  and  after  they  have  for  fome  time  re¬ 
ceived  their  aliment,  wrhich  is  brought  to  them  in  common,  and 
diftributed  in  equal  proportions,  they  fpin  a  thread,  and  wrap  them¬ 
felves  up  in  a  white  webb,  and  fometimes  in  one  that  is  yellow  ;  at 
which  period  they  ceafe  to  eat,  and  become  aurelias.  In  this  ftate, 
fome  people  fancy  they  are  the  eggs  of  ants,  when  in  reality  they 
are  the  nymphs,  out  of  whofe  ruins  the  new  pifmires  are  to  rife. 
Though  the  young  difeontinue  their  eating,  their  nurture  Hill  proves 
very  fatiguing  to  their  parents.  \  hefe  have  generally  feveral  apart¬ 
ments,  and  remove jtheir  young  from  the  nurlery  to  fome  other  man- 
fion  they  intend  to  people.  They  either  raife  the  aurelias  towards 
the  furtace  of  the  earth,  or  fink  them  to  adiftance  from  it,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  feafon  is  either  warm  or  cold,  rainy  or  dry.  I  hey 
raife  them  when  the  weather  proves  ferene,  or  when  a  long  drought 
is  fucceeded  by  gentle  dews ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  night  and  cold, 
or  the  appearance  of  fhowers,  they  clafp  their  beloved  charge  in  their 
arms,  and  defeend  with  themtofuch  a  depth,  that  one  mult  then  dig 
above  a  foot  into  the  earth  oefore  thofe  aurelias  can  be  difeovered. 

If  the  moufe,  frog,  or  other  like  animal  be  placed  in  an  «»/-hill,  he 
will  be  devoured,  in  a  tew  days,  to  the  bones  and  ligaments.  Hence 
we  are  furnifhed  with  a  method  of  obtaining  fkeletons  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals,  exquifitily  beautiful  and  perfect,  far  furpaffing  any  thing  that 
can  be  executed  by  artificial  anatomy.  T  helubjedt  is  tor  this  pur- 
pofe  to  be  inclofed  in  a  wooden  box,  and  properly  diflended,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  parts  from  collapfing  or  being  crulned  bv  the  earth.  I  he 
box  is  to  be  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  through  which  the 
infers  will  prefcntly  find  their  way. 

It  is  generally  beiieved  that  ants  bite ;  but  they  have  not  ftrength 
enough  in  their  jaws  and  teeth  to  penetrate  the  cuticula.  However, 
the  red  ants  have  a  rting  in  the  polterior  part  of  their  bodies,  which 
they  thruft  out,  and  plunge  into  any  thing  that  offends  them,  by  a 
kind  of  vibratory  motion,  which  injeCls  an  acid,  corrofive  fort  ot 
liquor,  that  occafions  a  fmart  but  momentary  pain,  and  raifes  an 
inflammation.  The  other  ants  have  no  fling.  , 

Ants  afford  a  fuftenance  to  many  fpecies  of  apimals,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  young  pheafants  and  partridges  ;  if  th<i  latter  be  bred  under 
a  hen,  and  fupplied  with  <w/-hills  and  frefh  water,  and  at  proper 
intervals  a  mixture  of  millipedes  and  earwigs,  they  will  not  fail 
to  come  to  maturity.  Ants  alfo  fupply  a  refin,  an  oil,  and  an  acid, 
which  have  been  deemed  of  confiderable  fervice  in  medicinal  com- 
pofitions. 

Thefe  little  animals  are  very  injurious  to  garden  and  pafture- 
lands  ;  as  well  by  feeding  on  the  fruit,  as  by  making  hills  for  their 
habitation.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  ants  are  the 
great  peftof  the  fields  and  plantations,  and  no  method  has  yet  been 
difeovered  for  effectually  deftroying  them.  Trees  may  be  preferved 
from  them  by  encompafling  the  ftem  for  fome  fingers  breadth  with  a 
roll  of  wool  newly  pulled  from  the  (keep's  belly  ;  or  by  laying  faw- 
duft  all  around  the  flump  of  it.  Some  anoint  the  tree  with  tar, 
which  has  the  fame  effedf  ;  but  then  tar  is  prejudicial  to  the  tree. 
We  find  mention  made  of  black,  white,  and  green  ants ,  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  flings  are  (harper  than  thofe  of  the 
common  biting  ant.  The  white  refemblcs  thofeof  fhe  Eaft  Indies, 
w  hich  are  the  mod  pernicious  of  all  animals,  and  their  hefts  are  of 
a  pvramidical  form,  and  from  a  few  inches  to  fix  feet  high. 

ANT-^/*r,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  of  an  American  quadru¬ 
ped  that  lives  upon  ants. 

This  creature  is  as  long  and  as  tall  as  a  middle  fized  dog  ;  his 
hind  legs  refemble  thofe  of  the  bear  ;  but  his  fore  legs  are  more 
(lender.  His  fore  feet  are  flat,  and  divided  into  four  toes,  armed 
with  long  claws;  but  thofe  behind  have  five  toes.>  His  head  is  long, 
with  a  (harp  prominent  fnout,  fmall  round  black  eyes,  and  very 
black  ears.  Thofe  that  have  meafured  the  tongue,  affirm,  that  they 
have  found  it  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  but  very  (lender  :  he 
is  obliged  to  bend  part  of  it  back  when  he  keeps  it  within  his  mouth, 
the  jaws  being  too  ftiort  to  contain  it  without  this  artifice. 

He  lives  upon  ants ,  as  was  obferved  above,  and  when  he  has 
found  out  one  of  their  nefts,  he  opens  the  upper  part  of  it  with  his 
claws,  that  he  may  have  room  to  put  in  his  fnout  and  tongue.  This 
is  befmeared  with  a  (limy  liquor,  and  is  foon  covered  with  ants, 
w  hen  he  draws  it  into  his  mouth  and  fwallows  them.  He  repeats 
this  pradlice  as  long  as  they  will  run  into  the  fame  fnare. 

The  tail  of  this  creature  is  very  remarkable,  and  in  fome  meafure 
refembles  that  of  the  fox.  It  is  generally  two  feet  jn  length,  almoft 
flat,  and  covered  on  all  fides  with  hair,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  long :  it  is  a  little  har(h,  which  gives  it  fomewhat  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  horfe’s  tail :  is  very  ftrong,  and  he  can  move  it  juft 
as  he  pkafes ;  when  he  turns  it  upon  his  back,  it  entirely  covers  it 
and  defends  the  creature  from  the  rain,  which  he  greatly  diflikes.  ’ 

Ant -eggs,  a  name  generally  given  to  a  fort  of  little  white  balls 
found  in  the  banks  or  nefts  of  ants,  and  fuppofed  to  be  their 

eggs  • 

Several  of  thefe  vulgarly  reputed  eggs  were  opened  by  Sir  Ed.  King, 
who  found  in  fome  ol  them  only  a  maggot,  in  the  circumftances  as 
above  deleribed  ;  while  in  another  the  maggot  had  begun  to  put  on 
the  (hape  of  an  ant  about  the  head,  having  two  little  yellow  (peeks, 
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where  the  eyes  were  to  be.  A  further  progrefs  was  obfcrVed  in  the 
others,  the  included  maggot  being  furnilhcd  with  every  thing  to 
complete  the  (hape  of  an  ant,  but  wholly  tranfparent,  the  eyes  only 
excepted,  which  were  as  black  as  bugles,  in  others,  he  took  out 
every  way  perfect  and  complete  ants,  which  immediately  crept  about 
among  thofe  laft  mentioned. 

With  refpect  to  the  true  ant-eggs,  they  are  the  white  fubftance, 
which  upon  opening  their  banks,  appears  like  the  fcattering  of  fine 
white  fugar,  or  fait,  but  very  foft  and  tender.  The  fame  fubftance 
is  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  ants  themfelves.  This  fpawn  when 
emitted  they  lay  on  in  multitudes  to  brood,  till  in  fome  time  it  is 
turned  into  little  vermicles,  called  ant-eggs,  and  which  are  as  fmall 
as  mites. 

Ant -bear,  the  fame  with  ant-eater,  already  deferibed. 

Ant -hills,  in  hufbandrv,  are  little  hillocks  of  earth,  w’hich  the 
ants  throw  up  for  their  habitation  for  the  breeding  their  young. 
They  arc  a  very  great  mifehief  to  dry  paftures,  not  only  by  wafting 
fo  much  land  as  they  cover,  but  by  hindering  the  feythe  in  mowing 
the  grafs,  andyieldinga  poor  hungry  food  pernicious  to  cattle. 

The  manner  of  deftroying  them  is  to  cut  them  into  four  parts 
from  the  top,  and  then  dig  into  them  fodeep  as  to  take  out  the  core 
below,  fo  deep  that,  when  the  turf  is  laid  dow  again,  it  may  lie 
fomewhat  lowrer  than  the  level  ot  the  reft  of  the  land  ;  and  this  will 
prevent  the  ants  from  returning  to  the  fame  place,  which  otherwife 
they  would  certainly  do.  The  earth  that  is  taken  out  mult  be  leat- 
tered  to  as  great  a  diftance  as  may  be,  otherwife  they  w  ill  collect  it 
together,  and  make  another  hill  juft  by. 

The  proper  time  for  doing  this  is  in  winter,  and,  if  the  places  be 
left  open,  the  frofl  and  rains  of  that  time  of  the  year  will  deftroy 
the  reft ;  but  in  this  cafe  care  mult  be  taken  that  they  are  covered 
up  early  enough  in  the  fpring,  otherwrile  they  w  ill  be  iels  tortile  in 
grafs  than  other  places. 

In  Hertfordftiire  they  ufe  a  particular  kind  of  fpade  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  very  fharp,  and  formed  at  the  top  into  the  (hape  of  a 
crefcent  ;  fo  that  the  whole  edge  makes  up  more  than  ihree-lourrhs 
of  a  circle ;  this  cuts  in  every  part,  and  does  the  bulinefs  very 
quickly  and  effectually  :  others  ufe  the  fame  inftrumems  that  they 
do  for  mole-hills. 

Human  dung  is  a  better  remedy  than  all  thefe,  as  is  proved  by 
experiment ;  for  it  will  kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  drive 
all  the  reft  aw  ay,  if  only  a  lmall  quantity  of  it  be  put  into  their 
hills. 

Ant-//0h.  See  the  article  Formica-^,  which  means  the  fame. 
Ant -mujk,  an  appellation  given  to  a  certain  fpecies  of  ant,  which 
is  clafl’ed  among  the  perfumed  infetts  :  it  is  found  in  dry  banks, 
is  much  (mailer  than  the  common  ant ,  and  needs  no  other  dif- 
tinCtion. 

Ants,  vifiting.  In  Templeman’s  Obf.  vol.  i.  p.  36.  we  are 
informed,  that  at  Paramaribo,  a  Dutch  colony  in  the  province  of 
Surinam,  there  are  ants  which  the  Portuguefe  call  vifiting-ants . 
Thefe  march  in  troops  ;  and  as  they  appear,  all  the  cotters  and 
chefts  of  draw  ers  are  laid  open,  which  they  clear  of  rats,  mice, 
and  a  peculiar  fort  of  infeCt  in  that  country  called  cackerlaes ,  and  of 
other  noxious  vermin,  If  any  one  chance  to  molett  them,  they 
fall  upon  him,  and  tear  in  pieces  his  (lockings  and  (hoes.  1  heir 
"vifits  are  not  frequent,  as  they  do  not  fometimes  appear  in  thefpace 
of  three  years. 

ANTA,  in  ancient  architecture,  a  fquare  pilaftcT,  placed  at  the 
corners  of  the  buildings.  Le  Clcrc  ufes  the  term  to  lignify  a  kind 
of  (haft  of  a  pillar,  without  bale  or  capital,  and  even  without  any 
moulding. 

Anta,  in  natural  hittory,  the  name  of  an  animal  common  in 
Brafil,  and  called  tapierete. 

It  is  as  large  as  a  calf,  but  refembles  a  hog  in  (hape,  efpecially 
the  head,  which  terminates  in  a  point  on  the  upper  part.  It  ha* 
a  probofeis  over  the  mouth,  which  it  can  contract  or  extend  at 
pleafure.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  and  like  thofe  of  a  hog,  but  thicker. 
The  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  three  of  w  hich  are  large,  and  the  other 
fmall ;  but  the  hind  feet  only  three.  It  has  no  tail  ;  the  lkin  is 
hard;  and,  while  the  animal  is  young,  it  is  covered  with  (hort  hair 
of  a  darkilh  colour,  variegated  with  white  fpots  ;  but  when  it  has 
done  growing,  the  colour  is  yellow,  and  without  fpots.  It  feeds 
chiefly  in  the  night,  on  grafs,  fugar  canes,  cabbages,  and  the  like. 
The  flelh  has  a  tafte  like  beef,  but  not  very  agreeable. 

The  Indians  make  a  fort  of  helmets  of  their  (kins,  which  cannot 
be  penetrated  with  an  arrow. 

ANTACiEUS,  a  name  given  by  ./Elian  and  Strabo  totheifinglafs 
fifli ;  and  afterwards  not  only  to  this  filh,  but  to  the  common  ltur- 
geon,  by  Johnfon  and  others. 

ANTACHATES,  an  epithet  applied  by  fome  naturaliffs  to  a 
kind  of  bituminous  Itone,  of  the  nature  of  amber,  which,  in  burn¬ 
ing,  fmells  like  myrrh. 

ANTACIDS,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation  given  to  all  the 
medicines  proper  to  correCt  acids,  or  four  humours  :  fitch  are,  I. 
Abforbents,  as  chalk,  coral,  fea-(hells,  haematites,  and  fteel  filings. 
2.  Obtundents,  as  oils  and  fats.  3.  Jmmutants ,  as  lixivious  falts  and 
foaps. 

ANTAGONIST,  Antagonista,  denotes  an  adverfary,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  fpeaking  of  ancient  combats  and  games. 

Antagonist  alfofignifies  oneof  the  parties  engaged  in  a  literary 
conteft. 

Antagonist  mufcles ,  in  anatomy,  thofe  which  have  oppofite 
functions,  as  flexors  and  extenfors,  abduCtors  and  adductors,  See. 

AN  1  ALGIC  medicines,  luch  as  are  proper  to  afluage  pain  ;  in 
this  fenfe  it  agrees  with  anodyne. 

ANT  ALl  UM,  in  natural  hittory,  is  a  fmall  fea-fliell  of  a  tubu¬ 
lar  form,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
large  quill  on  one  extremity,  and  of  a  fmall  one  at  the  other,  fluted 
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from  end  to  end,  of  a  grcenifli-white  colour:  it  is  found  on  rocks, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  fome  medicinal 
ufe  as  a  refolvent  and  dryer.  It  very  much  refembles  the  dencalium 
in  it's  origin,  drudturc,  and  ufe. 

ANTANACLASIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  the  fame  word 
is  repeated,  but  in  a  different,  and  fometimes  a  doubtful  lignifica- 
tion:  or 

Antanaclasis  in  one  found  cc-ntains 
More  meanings ;  which  the  various  fenfe  explains ; 
as.  Hie  fuflulit,  i.  e.  interfecit  matrem:  ilk  fujliilit ,  i.  e.  portavit  pa¬ 
ir  em  ;  alfo  , 

Care  for  thofe  things  which  may  df charge  you  of  care.  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead. 

ANTANAGOGE,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  ufually  called  recrimina¬ 
tion,  when  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the  accufationof  the  adverfary, 
we  return  the  charge,  by  imputing  to  him  tiie  fame  or  other  crimes. 

ANTANISOPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  Vail- 
lant  calls  the  Boerhaavia  of  Linnaeus ;  which  fee. 

ANTAPHRODISIAC  medicines,  fuch  as  diminilh  the  feed,  and 
tend  to  extinguifh  the  venereal  appetite. 

ANTAPOCHA,  in  law,  implies  a  perfon’s  acknowledgment  in 
writing  of  money  paid  in  the  way  of  rent,  penfion,  or  the  like. 
This  indrument  fervesas  a  proof  of  the  charge  or  incumbrance  in 
future,  and  excludes  any  claim  of  prefeription  againd  the  payment. 

AN  T  ARCTIC,  fomething  oppofite  the  bear,  a  conftellation  near 
the  noith  pole. 

Antarctic  pole,  the  fame  with  fsuth  pole.  See  the  article 
Sphere. 

Antarctic  circle,  in  geography  and  adronomy,  a  fmall  circle 
of  the  lphere,  230  i)o/  dillant  from  the  foi.*h  pole. 

AN  PARES,  in  adronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fird  magnitude, 
otherwife  called  the  Scorpion’s  heart. 

ANTASTROPHE,  in  rhetoric.  Sec  the  article  Anteposi- 
TtON,  a  placing  before., 

ANTli,  in  heraldry,  implies  the  pieces  being  let  into  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  form  expreifed  in  blazoning  ;  as  by  dove-tails,  grounds, 
fwallow-tails,  or  the  like. 

ANTEAMBULONES,  a  fort  of  date  fervants,  who  walked  be¬ 
fore  their  mafiers  to  clear  the  way,  and  prevent  their  being  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  people,  to  whom  they  faid,  on  this  occafion,  Date 
locufn  domino  meo. 

ANTECANIS,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  aflronomers  to  the 
earns  minor.  Ir  rifes  a  little  before  the.  cams  major,  whence  it’s  name. 

ANTECEDENCY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  property  or 
prerogative  of  being  antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  goes  be¬ 
fore  or  precedes  another,  either  in  order  of  time  or  place. 

Antecedent,  in  grammar,  the  word  to  which  a  relative  refers : 
thus,  God,  whom  we  adore ,  the  word  God  is  the  antecedent. 

Antecedent,  in  logic,  is  the  fird  of  the  two  propofitions  in  an 
enthymeme  :  e.  gr.  cogito,  ergo  fum  ;  I  think,  and  therefore  l  exijl ; 
wherein  cogito  is  the  antecedent. 

Antecedent,  in  mathematics,  is  the  fird  of  two  terms  of  ra¬ 
tio,  or  that  which  is  compared  with  the  other,  as  in  the  ratio  of  2 
to  3,  or  a  to  b,  2  and  a  are  each  antecedents. 

Antecedent  term,  in  mathematics,  the  fird  one  of  any  ratio: 
thus  if  the  ratio  be  a,  b,  a  is  the  antecedent. 

Antecedent  Jtgns,  in  medicine,  fuch  as  are  obferved  before  a 
dittemper  is  fo  formed  as  to  be  reducible  to  any  particular  clafs. 

Antecedent  decree,  in  theology,  is  a  decree  which  precedes 
fome  other  decree  or  act  of  the  Creator,  or  the  previfion  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Whether  prededination  be  a  decree  antecedent  te  faith,  or 
fubfequent  to  it,  has  been  much  controverted. 

Antecedent  will  or  defire,  that  preceding  fome  other  w ill  or 
defire,  knowledge,  or  previfion.  Thus,  God,  by  a  fincere,  but  an¬ 
tecedent  defire,  wills  all  men  to  be  faved  :  that  is,  this  fincere  defire 
of  God  does  not  fuppofe  their  faith  and  repentance,  but  pre¬ 
cedes  them. 

Antecedent  necejjity.  See  the  article  Necessity. 

Antecedents,  in  rhetoric,  confift  in  fuch  things,  which  being 
once  allowed,  others  neceffarily  or  very  probably  follow. 

ANTECEDENTLY,  in  aftronomy,  an  apparent  motion  of  a 
planet  towards  the  weft,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns  in  the 
xodiac.  Thus  a  planet  moves  in  antecedents,  from  Taurus  towards 
Aries. 

ANTECESSOR,  one  that  goes  before  or  leads  another. 

This  term  was  ufed  to  denote  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  fcience. 
Juftinian  applied  it  particularly  to, profeffors  of  the  civil  law  ;  and 
in  the  univerfities  of  France,  the  teachers  of  law  take  the  title  ante- 
ceffores  in  all  their  thefes. 

Antecessors,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
party  of  horfe  difpatched  before  the  body  of  an  army,  for  difeovering 
the  mod  convenient  roads  for  the  foldiery  to  travel  in  ;  alfo  to  choofe 
out  a  proper  place  for  their  encampment,  and  partly  by  way  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  They  were  the  prodromi  of  the  Greeks. 

ANTLCHAMBER,  in  architedture,  an  outer-chamber,  or  that 
which  leads  to  the  principal  apartment,  where  fervants  wait,  and 
Grangers  ftav,  till  the  principal  perfon  is  at  leifurcto  befpoken  with. 

AN  TECtJRSORES,  thofe  who  go  before.  See  the  article  An¬ 
tecessors.  i 

ANTEDATE,  in  law,  implies  a  fpurious  or  falfe  date  to  a 
Writing,  inftrument,  deed,  &c.  prior  to  it’s  true  date. 

Antedates  arc  of  very  dangerous  tendency  in  matters  of  trade ;  and 
in  France  are  puriifhed  as  forgery. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  world,  the  earth  as  it  exified  before  the  de¬ 
luge.  Thofe  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah’s  flood  are  called 
Anh  diluvians. 
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Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Woodward  differ  very  widely  about  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  world  ;  the  former  imagines  it’s  face  and  appearance  to  have 
been  fmooth,  equable,  and  in  all  refpedts  different  from  what  we 
now  find  it  to  be. 

Lhe  latter,  on  the  Contrary,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  fade  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  before  the  deluge,  w’as  the  fame  as  it  is  now* 
viz.  unequal,  didinguidred  into  mountains  and  dales  ;  and  having 
likewilc  a  fea,  lakes  and  rivers  ;  that  this  fea  was  fait  as  our’s  is  ; 
was  fubjedt  to  tides,  and  poffeffed  nearly  the  fame  fpace  and  extent 
that  it  now  does ;  and  that  the  antediluvian  world  was  (locked 
with  animals,  vegetables,  metals,  minerals,  &c.  that  it  had  the 
famepoiition  in  refpedt  of  the  fun,  which  our’s  now  hath,  it’s  axis 
not  being  parallel,  but  inclined,  as  at  prefent,  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  confequently  that  there  were  then  the  fame  fucceffions  of 
weather,  and  the  fame  vieiffitudes  of  feafons,  as  now.  Mr.  Whif- 
ton  imagines  that  the  chaos,  of  which  our  earth  wTas  formed,  had 
been  the  atmofphere  of  a  comet ;  that  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  began  as  foon  as  it  affumed  a  new  form  ;  but  that  the  diurnal 
motion  did  not  take  place  till  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  that  before  the  de¬ 
luge,  the  year  began  at  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  that  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  was  a  perfedt  circle  ;  and  that  the  folar  and  lunar  years  were 
the  fame,  each  confiding  of  jufl  three  hundred  and  fixtv  days.  Thq 
(late  ot  the  antediluvian  philofophy  has  likewile  been  the  lubjedl  ot 
much  debate  among  authors. 

ANTEJUKAMENTUM,  called  alfo  by  our  ancedors  jura- 
mentum  calumnia ,  was  an  oath  which  both  the  accufer  and  accufed 
were  obliged  to  make,  betore  any  trial  or  purgation.  If  the  accu¬ 
fer  failed  to  profecute,  or  to  prove  the  fadt,  the  criminal  was  dif- 
charged  ;  if  the  accufed  failed  on  his  part,  he  was  underdood  to  be 
guilty,  and  was  not  admitted,  in  that  cafe,  to  undergo  the  ordeal  in 
order  to  purge  himfelf. 

ANTEJUSTINIANEAN  \  the  ancient  Roman  law,  before  the 
time  ot  Judinian,  was  thus  denominated. 

ANTELIUS,  the  name  of  an  idol  anciently  placed  over  the 
doors  of  houfes,  probably  for  their  guardiandiip  or  protection. 

ANTELOPE,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  an  animal  called 
by  Latin  authors,  gazelia  Africana,  and  thought  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  Lybian  goat. 

1  he  antelope  is  very  fwift  ;  has  a  white  belly,  and  the  red  of 
the  body  ot  a  fallow  colour  ;  the  white  and  the  fallow  on  the  fides 
are  parted  by  a  black  dripc  ;  the  eyes  are  black,  the  ears  large,  the 
tail  blackifh,  and  a  itripe  a  little  more  browm  than  the  red  of  the 
hairdefeends  from  the  eye  down  to  the  muzzle.  He  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  roe-buck,  and  his  hair  very  fhort.  Under  the  hair,  the  (kin 
is  black  and  fhining,  though  in  lome  it  is  greyifh.  The  ears  are 
large  and  bald  within,  where  the  fkin  is  black  like  poliflird  ebony. 
T.  lie  eyes  are  black  and  large  ;  and  the  horns  are  likewife  black, 
driped  crofs-w'ays.  They  are  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  near  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  They  are  drarp  at  the  points,  and 
pretty  draighr,  though  they  turn  a  little  outward  in  fome  places, 
and  in  others  inw'ards.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  bent  a  little 
more  back  than  thofe  of  the  female,  which  are  very  round ;  but  thofe 
of  the  male  are  a  little  flattifh. 

Thefe  horns  at  the  root  have  a  tuft  of  hair  longer  than  that  on  the 
red  of  the  body,  and  are  hollow  about  half  way,  in  which  is  a 
pointed  bone  that  fattens  them  to  the  fkull  by  help  of  the  fkin  that 
covers  them.  This  fkin  is  very  hard,  thick,  and  full  of  blood 
veifels. 

The  nofe  is  a  little  flat,  like  that  of  a  goat,  but  more  in  the 
males  than  the  females.  The  palate  is  covered  with  a  hard  fkin  in 
the  form  of  long  feales,  and  there  are  no  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  it  being  a  ruminating  animal.  The  tail  of  the  females  is  co¬ 
vered  with  long  blackifh  hair  ;  but  in  the  males  it  is  but  little  longer 
than  on  the  relt  of  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  more  foft  than  the  former. 
The  fore-legs,  about  the  part  called  the  knee,  are  furnifhed  with 
pretty  long  coarfe  hair;  and  here  likewife  the  fkin  is  thicker  than 
in  other  parts,  andfeems  to  fi-rve  indead  of  a  cufhion  to  kneel  down 
upon,  like  the  callofity  in  the  knee  of  a  camel.  The  feet  of  the  an¬ 
telope  are  more  cloven  than  in  mod  other  animals,  and  covered  with 
hoofs  of  a  horny  fubdance,  forming  the  two  points  of  the  toes, 
that  are  tied  together  by  a  fkin  which  will  dretch  greatly.  The  fe¬ 
male  antelope  has  but  two  udders  and  two  teats,  and  on  each  fide  the 
udders  in  the  groin  are  deep  cavities,  where  the  fkin  is  without 
hair,  like  the  teats.  Thefe  cavities  difeharge  an  undtuous  matter, 
which  has  given  occafion  for  fome  to  miltake  the  antelope  for  the 
civet  cat,  but  very  abfurdly,  for  they  are  quite  different  animals. 

ANTELUCAN,  (from  lux,  light,  and  ante,  before,)  is  applied 
by  ecclefiadical  writers,  to  things  done  before  day-light.  The  an¬ 
cient  Chridians,  in  times  of  perfecution,  had  their  emtelucan  aflem- 
blies  for  religious  wordiip. 

ANTELUD1A,  a  day  of  (how  or  parade  preceding  the  circcn- 
fes,  wherein  were  expofed,  in  great  form  and  pomp,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  celebrating  thofe  folemnities. 

ANTEMURALE,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  denotes  much 
the  fame  with  what  the  modems  call  an  outwork,  eredted  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  too  near  accefs  of  the  enemy.  » 

Antemukale  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  outer  wall,  environing  the 
other  walls  and  works  ot  a  place,  for  the  defence  of  the  whole. 

Antemurale,  in  ecclefiadical  writers,  fignifies  the  entrance 
into  the  chancel  or  fandtuary  of  the  church. 

ANTENATI,  is  chiefly  underdood,  in  modern  hidory,  of  the 
fubjedts  of  Scotland,  born  before  and  alive  after  the  acceflion  of 
king  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  England.  They  were  conlidered 
as  aliens,  but  the  pojlnaii  as  natural  iubjedts. 

Antenatus,  in  law  writings,  -fignifies  the  fird-born,  or  elded 
fon,  anfwering  to  what  we  ufually  call  aijn'e. 

Antenatus,  alfo,  fometimes  denotes  a  fon,  born  in  a  former 
marriage. 

K  k  ANTENCLEMA, 
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ANTENCLEMA,  in  rhetoric,  called  by  the  Latins  relatio,  is 
when  the  fault  is  imputed,  upon  any  misfortune  happening,  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  happened. 

Antenclema,  in  oratory,  makes  the  whole  defence  of  the  perfon 
accufed  turn  on  the  accufer."  See  the  article  Recrimination. 

ANTENICENE,  implies  fome  thing  or  perfon  before  the  firft 
council  of  Nice  ;  as  Antenicene  faith,  Antenicene  fathers,  Ac. 

ANTENNjE,  in  the  hiftory  of  infedts,  flender  bodies,  with  which 
the  heads  of  thole  creatures  are  furnifhed ;  being  the  fame  with 
what  in  Englifh  are  called  horns,  or  feelers  ;  which  fes. 

ANTENUPTIAL,  fomething  that  precedes  marriage  ;  as  ante¬ 
nuptial  prefents,  antenuptial  promifes,  &c. 

ANTEPAGMENtA,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  the  jambs  of  a 
door.  They  are  alfo  ornaments,  or  garnifhings,  in  carved  work,  in 
men,  animals,  Ac.  made  either  of  wood  or  ftone,  and  fet  on  the  archi¬ 
trave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA,  or  Antepenultimate,  ingrammar, 
the  third  fvllableof  a  word  from  the  end,  or  the  laft  fyllable  but  two. 
The  Greeks  placed  their  acute  accents  upon  this  fyllable. 

ANTEP1LANI,  in  the  Roman  army,  implied  the  bajlati  or prin- 
cipes  of  a  legion  ;  who  were  ranged  before  the  triarii. 

ANTEPILEPTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies  againft  an  epilepfy, 
and  other  convultive  diforders.  Antepikptics  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  confift  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  pteony,  valerian,  lime-tree 
flowers,  mifletoe  of  the  oak,  hazel,  Ac.  Amongthofein  the  animal 
kingdom  are,  elks  clavrs,  caftoreum,  divers  parts  of  the  deer,  fw!al- 
lows  hearts,  the  human  cranium,  blood,  fecundines,  Ac.  lizards, 
frogs,  and  moles  liver  and  fpine,  lions  and  peacocks  dung,  Ac.  And 
hyacinths  and  fmaragds  prepared,  and  tindture  of  luna,  in  the  mine¬ 
ral  kingdom. 

ANTEPOSITION,  in  grammar,  is  the  placing  a  word  before 
another,  which,  by  the  common  rules  of  fyntax,  ought  to  follow  it ; 
as  when  the  adjedfive  is  put  before  the  fubftantive,  the  verb  before 
the  nominative  cafe,  Ac. 

AN.TEPREDICAMENTS,  among  logicians,  certain  prelimi¬ 
nary  quettions  tending  to  illuftrate  the  dodtrine  of  predica?nents  and 
categories. 

ANTERIDES,  in  ancient  architecture,  buttrefles  raifed  forfup- 
porting  a  wall.  Modern  builders  call  them  counterforts ,  and  arch- 
butants. 

ANTERIOR,  fomething  placed  before  another. 

Anterior  ramus.  See  the  article  Ramus,  a  bough,  or  branch. 
ANTEROS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  two  chief  Cupids:  he  is 
reprefented,  at  the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  Medici,  with  a  heavy,  fullen 
look,  agreeably  to  the  poet’s  defeription  of  him,  as  the  caufe  of  love’s 
ceafing. 

ANTEROTES,  the  ancient  name  for  a  fpecies  of  the  amethyft, 
faid  to  be  the  fifth  in  value. 

ANTES,  in  archite&ure.  See  the  articles  Anta,  and  Ante, 
apilaftec. 

ANTESIGNANI,  a  kind  of  foldiers  who,  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies,  were  polled  before  the  eagles,  and  other  enjigns  of  the  legions. 

ANTESTATURE,  in  fortification,  is  a  fmall  retrenchment, 
made  of  pallifadoes,  or  facks  of  earth,  fet  up  in  hafte,  for  difputing 
the  remainder  of  a  piece  of  ground,  part  whereof  had  been  before 
gained  by  the  enemy. 

ANTEVIRGILIAN  hujbandry.  See  Treatife  on  Hi*sbandry. 
ANTHALIUM,  a  root  growing  in  dry  places,  and  about  the  fize 
of  the  fruit  of  the  medlar ;  the  ancients  dug  it  up  for  food,  and 
efteemed  it  as  very  wholfome  arid  pleafant. 

ANTHELION,  the  appellation  given  to  a  mock  or  fpurious 
fun  ;  being  an  uncommon  luminous  meteor  refembling  the  fun, 
feen  through  clouds,  fometimes  four  or  five  times  bigger  than  the 
folar  dilk  :  in  it’s  moft  refulgent  ftate,  it  is  as  yellow  as  the  fun  ;  ; 

but  the  lucid  tradf  furrounding  it  is  of  a  paleryellow  or  whitilh  calf, 
interfperfed  fometimes  with  a  few  reddilh  or  fubfufeous  fpots.  They 
appear  but  feldom..  See  the  articles  Halo  and  Parhelion. 

ANTHELIX,  in  anatomy,  the  inward  protuberance  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear.  See  the  article  Ear. 

ANTHELMIA,  Indian  pink,  and  worm-grafs  of  Jamaica. 
ANTHELMINTICS,  medicines  proper  for  deftroying  worms. 
AN  i  HEM,  a  church  fong,  confiding  of  fome  paflages  of  ferip- 
ture  fet  to  mufic,  and  frequently  adapted  to  fome  folemn  occafion. 

In  cathedrals,  it  is  performed  by  the  chorifters,  who  ling  alternately, 
and  is,  for  that  purpofe,  divided  into  chorufes.  It  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  that  anthems  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Englilh  fervice. 

ANTHEMIS..  See  the  article  Chamomile,  a  medicinal  plant. 
AN  THERtE,  in  botany,  are  the  little  heads  or  fummits  growing 
on  the  tops  of  the  Ifamina  of  flowers,  containing  the  male  dull, 
which,  when  ripe,  fecundates  the  ovary,  rendering  it  prolific. 

In  the  Linnaean  fyftcm,  th  e  anther  a,  ox  apex  oi  the  Itamen,  is  a 
principal  part  of  the  male  organ  of  generation  in  plants,  and  contains 
within  it  a  fine  powder  called  pollen,  or  farina  faecundums,  deltined 
for  the  impregnation  of  the  germen,  and  which  it  difeharges,  when 
come  to  maturity. 

There  were  anciently  various  medicinal  compofitions  called  an¬ 
ther#,  prepared  for  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  iu  the  form  of 
powders,  electuaries,  Ac.  and  were  ufed  as  collyriums,  dentifrices, 
and  the  like. 

AN  THERICUM,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Spiperwort. 
ANTHESPHOR1A,  in  antiquity,  a  Sicilian  feftival,  inlfituted  in 
honour  of  Proferpine.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  thing  with 
our  harvejl-home ;  and  called  anthefpheria,  becaufe  ears  of  corn  were 
carried  into  the  temple  on  this  day.  The  word  alfo  denotes  a  feftival 
obferved  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno. 

ANTHES  I  C.RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feftivals  celebrated  in 


the  fpring,  by  the  Athenians,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  during  which 
the  matters  feafted  their  flaves,  as  the  Romans  did  in  the  time  of  the 
Saturnalia.  The  anthefieriaX^eA  three  days,  the  nth,  12th,  and 
1 3th  days  of  the  month  ;  each  of  which  had  a  name  adapted  to  the 
proper  office  of  that  day. 

ANTHESTERlON,  in  ancient  chronology,  the  fixth  month  of 
the  Athenian  year,  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November, 
and  beginning  of  December. 

ANTHIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  which  fome  improperly  >! 
give  to  the  Jicklc-fiJh,  a  long  fifhof  the  tcenia  kind,  in  fliape  refeni- 
bling  an  eel. 

ANTHIAS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fifh  which  Linnaeus  makes  a 
fpecies  of  the  labrus.  It  feems  to  approach  to  the  turdus  or  wrajfe 
kind,  of  which  four  fpecies  have  been  deferibed  by  Rondeletius  and 
other  authors. 

ANTHINE,  an  appellation  given  by  ancient  naturalifts  to  certain 
fpecies  of  wine  and  oil,  prepared  with  certain  fragrant  flowers,  to 
render  the  odour  more  agreeable. 

ANTHOCEROS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  clafs. 
The  calyx  of  the  male  is  feffile,  cylind-rical,  and  intire  ;  the  anthera 
are  very  long,  fubulated,  and  two-valved  ;  the  calyx  of  the  female  is 
divided  into  fix  fegments  ;  the  feeds  are  three. 

ANTHOLOGION,  the  title  of  the  fervice-book  ufed  in  the 
Greek  church.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  months,  containing  the  of-, 
fices  fung  throughout  the  year,  on  the  feftivals  of  our  Saviour,  th« 
virgin,  apoftles,  martyrs,  and  other  celebrated  faints. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  difeourfe  or  treatife  on  flowers;  or  a  col- 
ledlion  of  beautiful  paflages  from  anv  authors. 

Anthology  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  colle&ion  of  Greek  epi¬ 
grams. 

ANTHOLYZA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  tnonogynia 
clafs.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  irregular,  and  bent  back ;  the  capfule  is 
below  the  flower.  As  thefe  plants  require  but  little  culture,  they  dc- 
ferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden  ;  and,  when  in  the  flower,  ar<^a 
great  ornament  to  the  green-houfe. 

ANTHONY,  or  Knights  of  St.  Anthony,  a  military  order  in- 
ftituted  by  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  when  he 
meditated  a  w^ar  againft  the  Turks  in  1382.  The  knights  wore  a 
collar  of  gold,  made  in  the  form  of  a  hermit’s  girdle,  from  which, 
hung  a  flick,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  crutch  ;  as  reprefented  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  St.  Anthony. 

Some  authors  mention  another  order  of  St.  Anthony  in  Ethiopia, 
inftituted  in  370,  by  Prefter  John. 

An  order  of  St.  Anthony  was  alfo  founded  in  France,  about  the  year 
1095,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II.  They  had  the  care  of  perfons 
afflicted  with  the  St.  Anthony’ s  fire. 

There  are  aifo  monks  of  St.  Anthony ,  called  Anthonins ,  faid  to  be  of 
the  begging  kind.  Thefe  monks,  it  is  faid,  aflume  to  themfelves  a 
power  of  giving  or  removing  the  eryftpelas,  which  theyufefully  employ 
for  extorting  alms  from  the  poor,  and  keeping  them  in  fubjedtion. 

St.  Anthony’s  fire ,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  eryfipelas.  See 
Erysipelas,  which  means  the  fame. 

ANTHOPHYLLI,  a  name  given  to  the  largcrfpecies  of  cloves. 
See  the  article  Cloves. 

ANTHORA,  in  botany,  a  yellow  helmet  flower,  counterpoifon, 
monk’s-hood,  orwholefome  wolf’s-bane,  the  name  of  a  plant  with 
divided  leaves,  and  naked  flowers,  confifting  of  five  petals,  the  upper- 
moft  of  which  is  fhaped  like  a  hood  ;  each  flower  is  followed  by 
three  or  more  pods,  containing  wrinkled  angular  feeds.  It  is  dittin- 
guifhed  from  the  other  aconites  or  wolfsbanes,  by  the  leaves  not  be¬ 
ing  glofly,  by  their  being  cut  quite  down  to  the  pedicle,  and  by  the 
fegments  being  very  narrow,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  wfidth  from  end 
to  end. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  from  whence  the 
dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  They  are  generally  of  ant 
irregular  roundifh  fhape,  fometimes  a  little  oblong,  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within,  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough. 

It  is  reputed  a  cardiac  and  alexipharmic,  much  of  the  fame  qualities 
with  contrayerva  root. 

ANTHORISMUS,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  contrary  defeription  or 
definition  of  a  thing,  from  that  given  by  the  adverfe  party. 

ANTHOS,  a  Greek  term  properly  fignifying  flower;  but  ufed 
by  way  of  eminence  for  rofmary. 

Anthos  is  alfo  ufed,  in  chemiftry,  for  the  elixir  of  gold,  as  well 
as  for  a  medicine  extradled  from  pearls. 

Anthos  philofophorum  likewife  denotes  a  method  of  tranfmuting 
metals  by  means  of  vitriol. 

ANTHOSMIAS,  a  name  applied  to  a  rich,  fweet-feented  wine. 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  poly gamia  dioecia.  See  the  article  Amber-/w. 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  is  a  bivalve  glume.  The  ftamina  are  two  capillary  fila¬ 
ments.  The  glume  of  the  flower  adheres  afterwards  to  the  feed, 
which  is  Angle,  roundifh,  and  pointed  at  each  end. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  dtandria  digynia  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  and 
is  the  fame  with  what  Mr.  Ray  calls  gramen  vernum,  Jpica  brevi  laxa. 

It  is  the  only  grafs,  fo  far  as  yet  known,  which  has  only  two  ftamina. 

ANTHRACIS,  a  word  ufed  by  ancient  naturalifts  fox  thiO  hema¬ 
tites,  or  blood-ftone,  but  which  feems  moft  applicable  to  the  ajleria 
kind,  or  cat’s-eye. 

ANTHRACOSIS  oCuli,  among phyficians,  a  fcaly  corrofive  ulcer 
of  the  eye,  attended  with  a  defluxion. 

ANTHRAX,  in  ancient  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  gem,  at 
prefent-called  the  carbuncle.  It  was  alfo  a  word  ufed  by  the  earlieft 
writers  for  the  fubftance  we  now  call  pit-coal. 

Anthrax,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  a  fcabor  blotch,  made  by  a 
corrofive  humour,  which,  as  it  were,  turns  the  Ikin,  andcaufes  fharp. 
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prickling  pains.  It  is  otherwife  denominated  carbo,  and  carlun- 
culus. 

ANTHR.OMETR1CA  machina.  See  Anthropometrica 
machina,  a  weighing  chair. 

AN  L'HROPODyEMON,  a  term  anciently  applied  to  a  daemon 
concealed  under  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  man. 

ANTHkOPOGLOTTUS,  among  naturalifts,  fomething  that 
has  a  tongue  or  fpeech  fimilar  to  that  of  a  man.  The  parrot  kind 
are  thus  denominated. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY,  the  dcfcription  of  the  parts,  ftrucfture, 
&c.  of  the  human  body. 

AN  IHROPOLATR^E,  a  title  applied  to  the  Neftorians,  on 
account  of  their  honouring  ChriH  as  God,  while  they  believed 
him  to  be  a  mere  man.  * 

ANTH.OPOLATRI  A,  the  paving  divine  worftiip  or  honours 
to  a  man  ;  which  is  flip  poled  to  be  the  moll  ancient  kind  ofidolatry. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  or  treatife  upon  human  na¬ 
ture.  Teichmcyer  has  written  a  tradf  on  the  animal  oeconomy, 
which  is  entitled  Anthr apologia. 

Anthropology,  among  divines,  fignifies  a  way  of  fpeaking  of 
God,  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  by  attributing  human  parts  and 
paffions  to  him  ;  as  eyes,  hands,  ears,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the 
like  ,  of  which  we  have  frequent  inftances  in  feripture. 

Anthropology  alio  includes  the  confideration  both  of  the  human 
body  and  foul,  with  the  laws  and  effe&s  of  their  union  ;  as  lenfa- 
tion,  motion,  &c. 

ANTHROFOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination,  performed  by 
infpedfing  the  vifeera  of  a  deceafed  perfon. 

ANTHROPOMETRIA,  a  defeription  of  the  feveral  part-  and 
members  of  the  human  body,  refpedting  it’s  dimenfions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs,  conlidered  as  well  in  thernfelves,  fcs  in  a 
comparative  view  to  each  other. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  A  machina,  the  name  given  by  SanClo- 
rius  to  his  weighing  chair,  contrived  ibr  meaiuriug  the  quantity  of 
infallible  perforation  ;  which  fee. 

ANTHROPOMORPHA,  aclafsof  animals  refembling  in  fome 
degree  the  human  form  ;  among  which  Linnaeus  comprehends  the 
monkey,  the  (loth,  and  the, ant-bear. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE,  fignifies,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one 
who  attributes  to  God  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Anthropomorphites,  in  church  hiflory,  a  feCl  of  ancient 
heretics,  who,  taking  every  thing  fpoken  of  God  in  the  leripture 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  particularly  that  paflage  of  Gen’elis,  wheiein  it  is 
faid,  “  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,”  maintained  that  God 
had  a  human  fhape.  They  are  likewife  called  Audians,  from  Audius, 
their  leader,  or  founder  of  the  feci-. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS,  fomething  that  has  the  fhape  or 
refemblance  of  a  man. 

Anthropomorphous  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  mandrake. 
ANTHROPOPATHY,  fignifies  a  difcourfe,  expreflkm,  or 
figure,  whereby  fome  paffion  is  attributed  to  God  whicli  pfoperly 
belongs  only  to  man  ;  it  includes  human  paffions,  fenfations, 
sffc^lions  Scc» 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  people  who  -feed  on  human  flefh,  man- 
eaters.  T'he  Cyclops,  Lelfrygons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  reprefented 
in  Homer  under  this  character  ;  living  in  an  age 

“  When  men  devour’d  each  other  like  the  bealls, 

“  Gorging  on  human  flefh.” - - 

The  Jagos  and  the  fubjeCts  of  the  great  Macoco,  are  faid  to  be 
anthropophagi.  This  prince  is  very  powerful,  having  ten  kings  for 
his  vaflals  ;  his  court  is  fo  numerous*  that  200  men  are  butchered 
every  day  to  Ripply  the  table :  part  of  this  number  are  criminals, 
the  reft  flaves  furnifhed  in  the  nature  of  tribute. 

A  modern  author,  in  order  to  fhew  that  anthropophagy  is  not 
contrary  to  nature,  tells  us,  that  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other 
animals,  feed  on  each  other  ;  and  the  like  has  been  obferved  of 
the  fifh  kind.  "  .... 

Whatever  the  practice  of  eating  human  flefh  may  be  in  itfelf,  it 
certainly  is,  relatively,  and  in  it’s  conlequences,  moft  pernicious. 
It  manifeftly  tends  to  eradicate  a  principle,  which  is  the  chief 
fecurity  of  human  life,  and  more  frequently  reftrains  the  hand  of 
the  murderer,  than  the  fenfe  of  duty,  or  the  dread  of  punifhment. 
If  even  this  horrid  practice  originates  from  hunger,  ftill  it  muft  be 
perpetuated  from  revenge.  Death  muft  lofe  much  of  its  horror 
among  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  eat  the  dead  ;  and  where  there 
is  litttle  horror  at  the  fight  of  death,  there  muft  be  lefs  repugnance 
to  murder.  Mr.  Petit  does  not  think  it  lawful  for  anatomifts  to 
diffeCt  human  bodies,  in  order  to  learn  their  ftruCture,  except  thofe 
©f  condemned  criminals,  and  fuch  as  are  denied  funeral  rites. 
The  Arabs  borrowed  from  the  Greek  phylicians  all  their  knowledge 
-#f  this  kind. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY,  the  aft  of  eating  human  flefh. 

We  have  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  anthropophagy  in  the  annals 
of  Milan.  A  woman  of  that  country,  named  Elizalpeth,  from  a 
depraved  appetite,  like  what  women  with  child,  and  thofe  whofe 
tnenjes  are  obitruCted,  frequently  experience,  had  an  invincible 
inclination  to  human  flefh,  of  which  flic  made  provifion  by  inticing 
children  into  her  houfe,  where  fire  killed  and  faked  them  ;  a  dif- 
covery  of  which  having  been  made,  ffic  was,  in  1519,  broken  on 
the  wheel,  and  burnt. 

ANTHROPOSCOPIA,  fignifies  the  art  of  judging  a  man  s 
character,  difpofition,  paffions,  and  inclinations,  from  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  his  body.  In  which  fenfe  it  feems  of  fomewhat  greater 
extent  than  phyjiognomy. 

ANTHROPOSOPHIA,  the  fcience  of  the  nature  of  man,  in¬ 
cluding  his  internal  and  external  ftruCture  and  compofition. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA,  the  offering  of  human  victims.  This 
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practice  was  frequent  among  the  ancients  ;  and  fome  have  errone- 
oufly  imagined,  that  the  facrifice  enjoined  to  Abraham  was  the 
firft  inltance  ;  by  which  the  feverity  of  his  trial  is  thought  by  fome 
to  hive  been  fomewhat  exaggerated. 

ANTHUMON,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  a  name  given 
to  the  dodder ,  which  grows  upon  thyme. 

ANTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  applied  by  fome  authors 
to  the  whin-chatt,  which  is  a  fpccics  of  the  oenanthe. 

ANTP1YLL1S,  inbotany,  aplant.  See  the  article  Lady’s  finger. 
ANTH  YPOMOSl  A,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  exprefs 
an  oath  taken  by  a  profecutor,  or  accufer,  whereby  he  declares, 
that  the  ab fence  of  the  accufed  party  is  not  for  any  juft  caufe,  and 
therefore  moves,  that  judgment  may  no  longer,  on  that  account, 
be  delayed. 

ANTHYPOPHORA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  covertly 
obviate  a  reafon  or  objection.  See  the  article  Hypophora,  a 
rhetorical  figure. 

ANT  I,  avh,  a  Greek  prepefition,  which  enters  into  the  compo¬ 
fition  of  feveral  Latin,  French,  Englifh,  and  other  words.  It’s 
proper  fignification  is  contrary,  oppofite ,  or  uguinjt.  In  the  latter 
fenfe,  it  conliitutes  part  of  the  name  of  certain  medicines  ;  fuch  as 
««//-venereals,  «/?//rfcorbutics>  &c. 

Anti,  in  matters- of  literature,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  books, 
written  in  anfwtr  to,  or  refutation  of,  others.  Such  are  the  Anti- 
Catoncs,  Ami- Baillet,  ^»//-Menagirii,  &c. 

ANTIADES,  in  anatomy,  the  glandules,  or  kernels,  more 
ufually  called  tonjils  and  almonds  of  the  ear.  See  the  article 
Tonsils,  glands  of  the  mouth.  * 

ANTIADIAPHORIS1  S,  oppofiteto  the  Adi aphorijis,  or  mode¬ 
rate  Lutherans,  who  retained  the  epifcopal  juriidiCtion,  and  many 
of  the  church-ceremonies,  which  the  rigid  Lutherans,  whom  they 
called  Anti adiaphonji  ,  difavowed. 

ANTI BAk  CHIUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  denotes  a  foot  which 
comfits  ot  throe  fyliables;  the  two  fitft  long,  and  the  third  fhort ; 
fuch  are  the  words,  c'antdre,  virtute. 

ANTlBAKBAROUS,  an  epithet  affixed  to  feveral  works  written 
againft  the  ufe  of  barbarous  terms  and  phrafes,  chiefly  among  Latin 
writers.  Sixt.  Amama  publiflied  an  Antibarbarus  Biblicus,  tending 
to  deteCt  barbarifm  in  tire  bible.  Antibarbarus  is  alfo  the  title  of  a 
book  againft  the  ufe  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  divine  lervice,  written 
by-  Peter  du  Moulin. 

AN  TIBI  BLOS,  in  kw,  an  inftrument,  or  fignature  whereby 
the  defendant  owns  he  has  received  the  libel,  or  a  copy  of  it,  and 
notes  on  the  hack  the  day  whereon  he  received  it 

ANTICADMIA,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  cadmia.  It  is  ufed  as  a 
fubilitute  for  the  cadmia,  and  is  fometimes  called  pfeudo-cadmia. 

ANTIC ARDIUM,  in  anatomv,  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
breaft,  ufually  called  the  pit  ot  the  ftomach. 

ANTI  ATARRHAL  medicines ,  thofe  preferibed  for  catarrhs. 
ANTICATLGORIA,  in  oratory,  a  m  t.ual  accufation  of  two 
parties,  when  they  charge  each  other  with  the  fame  offence. 

ANT1CAUSOTICS,  the  medicines  preferibed  againft  burning 
fevers. 

ANTICHAMBER.  See  the  article  Antechamber.  - 
ANTlCHORUS,  in  botany,  a  plant  with  a  four-leaved  calyx, 
four  petals,  an  awl-fhaped,  four-celled  eapfule,  having  four  valves, 
and  containing  many  feeds. 

ANTICHRESIS,  inlaw,  is  a  covenant  or  eontraCt,  whereby  a 
perfon  borrowing  money  of  another,  engages  or  makes  over  his  lands 
or  goods  to  the  creditor,  with  the  ufe  and  occupation  thereof,  for 
the  intereft  of  the  money  lent.  Sep  the  article  Mortgage. 

ANTICHRIST,  among  ecclefiaftical writers,  everyone  who  is 
anadverfary  toChrift,  fighting  againtl  his  doCtrine  byword,  pen,  or 
fword,  or  who  denies  that  he  is  come  in  the  character  of  the  Mefliah. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  avn,  againit ;  and  Xfiroj,  Chrift  ; 
in  which  fenfe,  Jews,  infidels,  &c.  may  be  termed  Antichrijis. 

Antichrist,  in  a  more  limited  point  of  view,  is  conlidered  as 
a  tyrant,  who  is  to  reign  on  earth,  toward  the  end  of  the  world  ;  to 
make  the  ultimate  proof  of  the  eleCt  ;  and  to  give  a  Ihining  inftance 
of  the  divine  vengeance  before  the  laft  judgment. 

Antichriji  is  delcribed  in  txhe  Bible,  and  by  the  fathers,  as  a  fingle 
man;  though  theyaffert  withal,  that  he  is  to  have  divers  forerunners. 

Many  proteftant  writers  apply  the  feveral  pnarks  andfignaturesof 
Antichriji,  enumerated  in  the'Apocalypfe,  to  the  Romifli  church, 
and  the  pope,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it ;  which  would  rather  denote 
Antichriji  to  be  a  corrupt  fociety,  or  a  long  fucceffion  of  perfecuting 
pontiffs,  than  a  fingle  perfon  ;  or  rather,  a  certain  government  or 
power  that  may  be  held  for  many  generations,  by  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  fucceeding  one  another.  .. 

The  Antichriji,  mentioned  by  the  apoftle  John,  1  Ep.  ri.  18;  and 
more  minutely  deferibed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  feems  evidently 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  man  offm,  &c.  characterized  by  St.  Paul,  in 
1  Theff.  ii.  and  the  whole  delcription  literally  applies  to  the  excefles 

of  papal  power.  ,  ,  , 

Grotius  maintains  that  Caligula  w:as  Antichriji ;  and  others  have 
affirmed  the  fame  of  Nero.  Some  of  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  took 
Cromwell  for  Chrift,  while  others  have  laboured  to  prove  him 
Antichriji.  Some  have  held,  that  the  devil  was  the  true  Antichriji ; 
that  he  was  to  be  incarnate,  and  make  his  appearance  in  humanlhape 
before  the  confummation  of  all  things. 

Malvenda,  a  Spaniffi  Jefuit,  has  -publifhed  a  large  and  learned 
work,  De  Anttchrijio,  in  thirteen  books,  wherein  are  contained  many 

*  ftrange  particulars.  , 

ANTICHR1STIANISM,  that  quality  or  ftate  either  in  perfons 
or  principles,  which  denominates  them  Antichrijiian,  or  oppoiitc  to 
thef  kingdom  of  Chrift,  and  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  his  religion,  a*, 

revealed  in  the  feriptures.  ...... 

ANTICHRISTIANS,  the  followers  or  worftnppers  ot  Antichriji. 

Antichrijiians, 
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Antichrijlians ,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  denote  thofe  who  fet  up, 
or  believe  in  a  falfe  Chrift,  or  Meffiah. 

ANTICH  EHON,  in  allronomy,  fignifies  a  kind  of  globe,  or 
earth,  rcfemblingour’s,  and  in  like  manner  moving  round  theiun, 
bi'it  invilible  to  us,  beeaufe  on  the  oppolite  iide  of  the  fun,  that  lu¬ 
minary  being  (fill  exactly  interpofed  between  this  other  earth  and 
our’s.  Pythagoras  and  his  dil'ciples  afierted  an  antichthon  ;  and 
concluded,  that  bv  reafon  of  the  perfection  of  the  number  ten,  there 
mult  be  juft  fo  many  fpheres  ;  and  as  our  fenfes  difeover  only  nine, 
namely,  the  feven  planets,  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  Itars,  and  our 
earth,  they  imagined  a  tenth  oppolite  to  our’s.  Some  ot  the  fathers 
have  affirmed  this  Pythagorean  earth  to  be  the  heavens  which  the 
righteous  inhabit. 

ANTICHTHON ES,  in  geometry,  people  inhabiting  countries 
diametrically  oppolite  to  each  other  ;  in  fome  refpedls  fimilar  to 

antipodes. 

Ant ichthones  fignifies,  in  ancient  writings,  the  inhabitants 
of  contrary  hemifpheres  :  thus  thofe  who  inhabited  the  northern 
hcmifphere  were  reputed  antichtbones  to  thofe  of  the  fouthern. 

ANTICIPATION,  the  adl  of  preventing,  or  being  beforehand 
with  a  perfon  or  thing  ;  or  of  doing  a  thing  before  the  time  ;  fuch 
as,  the  difeharging  a  payment  before  it  is  due  ;  or  anticipating  the 
time  of  payment. 

Anticipation,  among  logicians,  denotes  a  prefumption,  pre¬ 
judice,  or  preconceived  opinion  ;  called  alio  preconception,  prefen- 
fation,  or  inftimSL 

Anticipation,  in  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus,  implies  the 
firft  idea,  or  definition  of  a  thing,  without  which  we  can  neither 
name,  think,  doubt,  or  enquire  about  it.  This  is  alfo  called 
prenotion . 

Anticipation,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  called  alfo  prolepfis. 

Anticipation,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  difeafes  whofe  pa- 
roxyfms  anticipate  the  time  of  the  paroxyfm,  that  is,  each  of  whofe 
fits  begins,  or  remits  fomewhat  fooner  than  the  preceding.  If 
the  catamenia  arrive  before  their  ordinary  period,  they  are  laid  to 
anticipate. 

Anticipation,  in  painting,  denotes  the  expreflion  of  fome 
future  action,  refolution,  &c. 

ANTICK,  in  fculpture  and  painting,  implies  a  fanciful  com¬ 
mixture  of  figures  of  different  natures,  fexes,  &c.  as  men,  beafts, 
birds,  flowers,  fillies,  and  things  merely  imaginary. 

ANTICLIMAX,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  makes  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  difcourle  defcend  from  great  to  little  :  as  in  that  of 
Horace : 

P arturiunt  monies,  nafeetur  ridiculus  mils. 


ANT  ICNEMION,  that  part  of  the  leg  which  is  bare  of 
flefti ;  the  fkin. 

ANTICOR,  in  farriery,  implies  an  inflammation  of  a  horfe’s 
throat,  being  the  fame  with  the  quinzy  in  the  human  fpecies. 

In  this  difeafe,  copious  bleedings  are  advifeable,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  inflammation.  Emollient  clyfters  ftiould  alfo  be  injeJled 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  an  ounce  of  ful prunella  in  each.  The 
fwelling  fliould  alfo  be  bathed  in  marlhmallow  ointment ;  and  an 
opening  poultice,  with  onions  boiled  in  it,  (hould  be  daily  applied 
to  it.  When  the  fwelling  is  foftened,  it  muft  be  opened  With  a 
knife,  and  dreffed  with  turpentine  digeftivc. 

ANTICUM,  in  architecture,  that  part  of  a  temple,  which  is 
called  the  outer  temple,  and  lies  between  the  body  of  the  temple 
and  the  portico ;  alfo  a  porch  before  a  door. 

AN  T I C  US ,  f err  at  us  minor,' |  f  Serratus. 

Anticus,  pemucus,  >  See  the  articles  i  Peron^us. 

Anticus,  tibialis ,  J  (Tibialis. 

ANTIDACTY  LUS,  a  kind  of  poetical  foot,  which  is  the  re¬ 
verie  of  a  dactyl,  and  conli  Its  of  three  fyllables,  the  two  firft  whereof 
are  fhort,  and  the  other  long. 

ANTIDjTMONICI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  who  denied  the 
exi  lienee  ot  devils,  or  evil  fpirits  ;  alfo  all  fpeitres,  incantations, 
witchcrafts,  and  the  like. 


ANT1DICOMARIANITES,  a  feft  of  Chriftians  who  main- 
tained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  did  not  preferve  a  perpetual  virginity 
but  that  (he  had  leveral  children  by  Jofeph,  after  our  Saviour’; 
birth.  Their  opinion  was  grounded  on  fome  c-xpreffions  of  ou 
Saviour,  who  Ipeaks  of  his  brothers  and  filters  ;  and  on  that  paf 
fage  in  St.  Matthew,  where  it  is  faid,  that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mar 
till  Ihe  had  brought  forth  her  firft-born. 

ANTIDISMA,  a  genus  of  thedioeciapentandriaclafs,  to  whicl 
we  have  no  name  in  Englilh. 

AN  1 1 DORON,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  waiters  to  the  con 
Iterated  brpad,  out  of  which  the  middle  part  marked  wffth  the  crofs 
wherein  the  confecration  relides,  being  taken  away  by  the  prieft 
the  remainder  is  diftributed  among  the  poor, '  after  mafs.  Sonv 
alTert,  that  the  anlidarm  w;as  given  in  lieu  of  the  facrament,  to  fuel 
M  attending  in  perfon  at  the  celebration. 

AN  i  IUUSIS,  fignifies  an  exchange  of  eftates,  made  betweei 
the  ancient  Greeks  on  certain  occafions,  with  peculiar  ceremonies 
When  a  perfon  was  nominated  to  an  office,  the  expence  of  whic 
was  unable  to  fupport,  he  fought  fome  other  citizen,  richer  tha 
hmilelf,  who  was  free  from  this  and  other  offices  ;  in  which  cafe 

LhC  t°,rrmer,WaS  excufed  »  but  if  the  Perfcn  thus  fubftituted  denie 
himfclt  to  be  the  ncheft,  they  both  made  a  faithful  difeoverv  o 

oath,  ot  the  value  of  their  eftates,  and  in  three  days  time  an  ex 
change  was  made.  1 

jvwl  ARY,  an  epithet  given  by  fome  to  what  we  call 

dtjperjatory. 

ANTIDOTE,  among  phyfieians,  a  remedy  taken  to  prevem 
°^X'."Enml  d,1CafCii  -  prefervaciv 


Antidote  alfo  denotes  a  medicine  taken  fo  prevent  the  ill  effedts 
of  fome  other  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  alexipharmic,  alexiterial, 
counterpoifon,  &e.  The  root  mango  and  viper-ltone  are,  famous 
Indian  antidotes. 

Antidote,  in  a  general  fenfe  alfo  fignifies  any  compound 
medicine. 

Antidote  is  likewife  ufed  fometimds  fora  remedy  againft  any 
difeafe,  chiefly  if  it  be  inveterate,  arifing  from  an  abfeefs  or  ulcer. 

Antidote  is  alfo  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  medicines  called 
opiates ,  or  rather  confections. 

Antidote  is  likewife  a  name  given  to  the  philofopher’s  (tone, 
by  way  of  eminence. 

ANT1ENT.  See  the  article  Ancient. 

ANTIGRAPHE,  a  term  anciently  ufed  for  a  law-fuit  about  kin¬ 
dred;  whereby  relation  to  fuch  a  family  was  claimed  by  any  perfon. 

ANTIGRAPHUS,  an  officer  of  Athens,  who  in  ancient  times 
kept  a  counterpart  of  the  apodecli,  or  chief  treafurer’s  accounts,  to 
prevent  miftakes,  and  keep  them  from  being  fallified. 

Anticraphus,  in  middle  age  writers  is  the  name  of  a  fecretary 
or  chancellor.  He  is  thus  called,  on  account  of  his  writing  anfvvers 
to  the  letters  of  his  mailers. 

Antigraphus  likewife  fignifies,  in  Ifidorus,  one  of  the  notes  of 
fentences,  which  is  placed  with  a  dot  to  denote  a  diverfity  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  tranflations. 

Antigraphus  alfo  implies  an  abbreviator  of  the  letter  of  the  pope. 

ANTIGUGLER,  the  name  of  a  crooked  tube  of  metal,  fo  bent 
as  to  be  introduced  into  the  necks  of  bottles  ;  and  is  ufed  in 
decanting  liquors  without  dilturbing  them.  See  Siphon,  a  tube, 
or  pipe. 

ANTIHECTICS,  remedies  againft  an  hetftic  fever. 

ANT  IHECTICUM poterii,  alfo  called  antimonium  diaphoreticum 
joviale,  a  medicine  invented  by  Soterius,  which  has  been  extolled 
in  the  difpenfatories,  as  eflfe&ual  againft  hedtic  fevers,  but  is  now 
di  (regarded. 

ANTILEXIS,  denotes  a  new  trial  anciently  granted  in  the 
Athenian  judicatories,  where  judgment  for  non-appearance  had 
before  palled  againft  a  perfon. 

ANT  I  LOGARITHM,  implies  the  complement  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  a  line,  tangent,  or  afecant. 

ANTILOGY,  in  literature,  a  contradiction  between  two  ex- 
preffions  or  paflages  in  a  work,  Mqny  antilogies  or  feeming  contra¬ 
dictions  have  been  difeovered  in  the  Bible,  but  explained  and 
reconciled  by  judicious  commentators  and  critics. 

ANTI  LUT  HERANS,  a  party  or  fetft  among  the  ancient  reform¬ 
ers,  who  maintained  opinions  different  from  thofe  of  Luther, 
chiefly  concerning  the  eucharift. 

ANTILYSSllS  pulvis ,  in  medicine,  powder  againft  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog.  It  is  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  the  lichen  cinereus 
terrejlis  &  piter  niger. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  a  fort  of  confecrated  table-cloth,  occafion- 
ally  ufed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  places  where  no  proper  altar  is 
fixed. 

Antimensium,  in  the  Greek  church,  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  altare  portabile  of  the  Latin. 

Antimensia  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  different  kind  of  tables, 
ufed  in  offices  of  religion,  befides  thofe  on  which  they  adminiftered 
the  eucharift  ;  namely,  thofe  whereon  the  hoft  is  expofed,  &c. 

ANTIMENSIUS,  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  was  an  officer 
appointed  to  introduce  and  place  the  communicants  at  the  facra¬ 
ment. 

ANTIMERIA,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  one  part  of 
fpeech  is  ufed  for  another ;  or 

By  Antimeria,  for  one  part  of  fpeech, 

Another’s  put,  which  equal  fenfe  doth  teach  ; 

e*  g-  populus  late  rex,  for  populus  late  regnans  ;  and.  He  is  new,  for 
newly  come  home. 

Antimeria,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  is  a  figure  whereby  the 
noun  is  repeated  inltead  of  the  pronoun.  Wc  (hall  give  an  inltance  ' 
of  this  from  the  Hebrew  text,  where  it  is  frequent.  Gen.  vi.  23. 
Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  for  my  wives.  % 

AN  I IME  i'ABOLE,  a  figure  in  rhetijtric,  which  places  two 
things  over  againft  each  other  ; 

Antimetabole  puts  chang’d  words  again 
By  contraries  ;  as  the  example  will  explain  : 

_  An  apopthegm  of  Mufonius  has  twice  exemplified  this  figure, 
viz.  “  Allowing  the  performance  of  an  honourable  action  to  be 
attended  with  labour ;  the  labour  is  foon  over,  but  the  honour  im¬ 
mortal  :  whereas,  ftiould  even  pleafure  wait  on  the  commiffion  of 
what  is  difhonourable,  theplealure  is  foon  gone,  but  thedilhonour 
is  eternal.”  Alfo, 

Poema  ejl  pi  Aura  loquens,  pi  Aura  eji  mutum  poema. 

ANTIMETATHESIS,  in  rhetoric,  inverts  the  parts  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  antithefts ;  e.  gr.  “  Compare  this  peace  with  that  war  ; 
the  arrival  of  this  governor  with  the  vidlory  of  that  general ;  his 
profligate  troops  with  the  invincible  army  of  the  other  ;  the  luxury 
of  the  former,  with  the  temperance  of  the  latter :  you  will  fay,  that 
Syracufe  was  founded  by  him  who  took  it ;  and  taken  by  him  who 
held  it  when  founded.”  Cic.  Orat.  in  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  52.  > 

ANT  IMISIUM,  a  table  placed  before  the  tribunal  or  judgment 
feat  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

ANTIMONARCH1CAL,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever  oppo- 
fes  monarchical  or  kingly  government. 

ANTIMONARCHuMACHI,  Antimonarchomackists, 

a  term  ufed  by  political  writers  to  denote  maintainers  of  monarchical 
or  abfolute  power  veiled  in  the  perfonsof  princes  by  divine  right.  " 
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Among  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  clafs  of  an- 
timmarchomachijls ,  are,  king  James  I.  Salmafius,  Peter  Du  Moulin, 
bifhop  Bramhall,  William  and  George  Barclay,  Bochart,&c. 

ANT1MONI ALS,  fignify  medicinal  preparations  of  antimony ; 
or  remedies  whereof  antimony  is  the  balls,  or  chief  ingredient.  An- 
timonials  are  for  the  rnoft  part  of  an  emetic  tendency  ;  though  they 
may  be  fo  qualified,  as  to  become  either  cathartic,  or  diaphoretic, or 
even  only  alterative.  There  are  no  medicines  in  pharmacy,  Quincy 
allures  us,  to  be  compared  with  thefe  in  maniacal  affeiftions;  fince 
there  are  no  emetics,  or  cathartics, of  any  other  tribe,  that  are  ftrong 
enough  for  fuch  patients,  unlefs  in  an  over-dofe  ;  which  might  have 
dangerous  effedfts. 

ANT  IMONIAT  ED,  fomething  tinged  wfith  the  qualities  of 
antimony,  or  having  the  appearance  of  it.  A  kind  of  ftriated  or  an- 
timoniated  lead  ore  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Woodward. 

AN  I  IMONY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  blackifh  mineral  fubftance, 
Gaining  the  hands,  full  of  long,  lliining,  needle-like  ftriae,  hard, 
brittle,  and  confiderably  heavy.  c 

It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Tranfylvania,  Hungary,  and  France,  commonly  in  mines  by  itfelf, 
intermixed  with  earthy  or  ftony  matters.  Sometimes  it  is  blended 
■with  the  richer  ores  of  filver,  and  renders  the  extra&ion  of  that 
metal  difficult  ;  antimony  volatilizing  a  part  of  the  filver,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  miners,  robbing  the  ore.  Antimony  is  feparated  from 
it’s  natural  impurities  by  fufion  in  an  earthen  pot,  whole  bottom  is 
perforated  with  a  number  of  holes  ;  the  fluid  antimony  palling 
through,  whilft  the  unfufible  matters  remain  behind.  The  melting 
veflel  is  let  into  another  pot  funk  in  the  ground,  and  which  ferves  as 
a  receiver:  this  laft  is  of  a  conical  figure,  and  fuch  accordingly  is  the 
fhape  of  the  loaves  of  antimony  met  with  in  the  fhops.  The  jundture 
of  the  two  velfels  is  clofely  luted  ;  the  uppermolt  one  covered,  and  a 
fire  made  round  it ;  and  le veral  fets  of  this  apparatus  worked  at  once. 
In  fome  places,  inftead  of  a  pot  with  a  perforated  bottom,  one  is 
taken  which  has  no  bottom,  and  a  perforated  iron  plate  placed  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  receiver  ;  but  the  other  method  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  antimony  in  fufion  is  apt  to  diffolvea  part  of  the  iron. 

Antimony  has  been  by  many  efteemed  a  poifon.  In  1566,  it’s  ufe 
was  prohibited  in  France  by  an  edidt  of  parliament;  and  in  1609, 
one  Befnier  was  expelled  from  the  faculty  for  having  given  it.  The 
edidt  was  repealed  in  16^0  ;  antimony  having  a  few  years  before  been 
received  into  the  number  of  purgatives.  In  1668,  a  new  edidt  came 
forth,  prohibiting  it’s  being  ufed  by  any  one  but  the  dodlors  of  the 
faculty.  Others  again  have  been  extravagantly  fond  of  it,  and  af- 
cribed  to  it  extraordinary  virtues,  as  Alexander  Van  Suchten,  Glau¬ 
ber,  and  Faber  :  Bafil  Valentine  ranks  it  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  places  it  in  a  triumphal  car.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
antimony,  in  it’s  crude  Itate,  is  not  a  poifon,  but  a  medicine  of  great 
efficacy;  an  excellent  refolvent  and  purifier  of  the  juices,  if  given 
from  four  grains  to  half  a  dram,  along  with  abforbents  :  thkt  it  is 
capable  of  being  rendered, by  various  operationsand  additions,  either 
truly  poifonous,  or  more  medicinal  than  in  it’s  crude  ftate  :  that  it’s 
molt  violent  preparations  may,  by  flight  managements,  be  made  fa- 
lutary  ;  and  it’s  mod  falutary  ones  virulent. 

Antimony  is  not  a  pure  femimetal,  but  a  fulphurated  femimetal. 
Thrown  into  the  fire,  it  burns  with  ablue  flameandfulphureous  va¬ 
pours:  on  digefting  powdered  antimony  in  aqua  regia,  the  metallic 
part  is  diffolved,  and  the  fulphur  left.  The  fulphur  of  antimony ,  pu¬ 
rified  from  the  metallic  part,  is  perfedtly  the  fame  with  the  common 
brimftone  of  the  fhops,  poflefling  the  fame  properties,  and  anfwering 
the  fame  ufes :  if  the  femimetal,  freed  from  the  fulphur  naturally 
mixed  with  it,  be  afterwards  melted  with  common  brimftone,  it  re¬ 
fumes  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  crude  antimony.  Many  have 
imagined,  that  this  mineral,  befides  common  fulphur,  contains  a 
golden  or  folar  fulphur ;  becaufe  antimony  purifies  and  heightens  the 
colour  of  gold,  and  becaufe  it  dilfolves,  as  gold  does,  in  aqua  regia. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  folubilityin  aqua  regia,  it  is  not  thefulphu- 
reous,  but  the  metallic  matter  of  the  antimony  that  diffolves:  if  no¬ 
thing  befides  gold  and  antimony  were  afted  upon  by  that  menftruum, 
there  might  be  fome  plaufibility  in  the  argument;  but  furely,  when 
fo  many  fubftances  diffolve  in  it,  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  quick- 
filver,  zinc,  various  earths,  &c.  folubility  in  aqua  regia  can  be  no 
proof  of  a  lolar  impregnation.  In  the  purification  of  gold,  the  ful¬ 
phur  of  antimony  has  no  other  effebl  than  common  brimftone  would 
equally  produce:  when  gold,  containing  an  admixture  of  other  me¬ 
tals,  is  melted  with  antimony,  the  fulphur,  having  little  affinity  with 
it’s  own  femimetal,  forfakes  it,  and  unites  with  the  filver,  copper, 
or  other  metallic  bodies  mixed  with  the  gold,  but  has  no  action  on 
the  gold  itfelf :  thus  onlyvthe  impurities  of  the  gold  are  combined 
with  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  into  a  fcoria,  which  flows  on  the 
furface  ;  whilft  the  gold  and  the  femimetal  of  the  antimony  form  one 
compound  at  the  bottom:  if  this  compound  be  expofed  to  a  ftrong 
fire,  and  a  free  draft  or  blaftofair,  it  evaporates  in  fumes,  andleaves 
the  gold  pure  behind  it.  This  procefs  ihews  the  refiftance  of  gold 
to  fulphur,  and  to  the  volatilizing  power  of  the  antimonial  femi- 
mctal,  but  furely  gives  no  foundation  for  imagining  a  folar  fulphur 
to  exift  in  antimony.  As  gold  is  the  only  metal  (platina  excepted ) 
that  totally -refifts  antimony  or  it’s  fulphur,  this  mineral  has  been 
called  by  thechemifts  balneum  Jolius  Jolis,  balneum  regis,  lupus,  ultimus 
judex,  &c. 

The  feparation  of  metallic  bodies  from  fulphur,  bv  fufion,  is  no 
other  thanalpecics  of  precipitation,  and  accordingly  iscailed  by  fome 
dry  precipitation  ;  as  it  depends  upon  the  addition  of  fome  third  fub- 
ftance,  whether  metallic  or  not,  to  which  the  fulphur  has  a  greater 
affinity  than  to  that  metal  which  it  is  already  combined  with :  in  con- 
fequenceofthis  affinity, the  fulphur  in  tufionletsgo  it’s  metal  to  unite 
with  the  fubltanee.fuperadded,  and  forms  with  this  a  light  fcoria, 
from  which  the  other  fubtides  by  it’s  own  gravity.  This  is  thefoun- 
dation  of  all  the  dry  partings  of  metals :  metallic  bodies,  feparated  by 
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this  dry  precipitation,  are  commonly  called  reguli,  efpecially  when 
brittle.  The  metallic  part  of  antimony,  in  particular,  is  diftinguifhed 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  regulus  of  antimony. 

The  proportion  of  regulus  and  fulphur  in  crude  antimony,  it  is 
difficult  and  fcarce  poffible  exa£lly  to  determine  ;  as  th  re  is  always 
fomelofs  in  purifying  either  the  fulphur  from  the  regulus,  or  the  re¬ 
gulus  from  the  fulphur.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  regulus 
amounts  to  one  halfthe  quantity  of  the  compound,  and  rather  more 
tharrlefs. 

Thcregulus  of  antimony  by  precipitation  is  obtained  by  melting  the 
antimony  with  fixed  alkaline  falts,  iron,  copper,  tin,  &c.  the  fulphur 
having  a  greater  affinity  with  thefe  than  with  the  regulus,  and  for- 
faking  the  latter  to  unite  with  the  former.  The  regulus  prepared 
with  alkalies  iscailed  fimple  ;  that  with  metallic  bodies  is  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  particular  metal,  martial,  venereal,  jo¬ 
vial,  &c.  All  thefe  methods  are  attended  with  fome  inconveni- 
encies.  Alkaline  falts  effectually  abforb  the  fulphur  ;  but  they  form 
with  it  a  hepar  fulphuris,  which  in  fufion  diffolves  all  the  metals  : 
hence,  in  proportion  as  the  regulus  is  freed  from  it’s  fulphur  by  the 
alkali,  a  part  of  it  is  taken  up  again  by  the  compound  which  the 
fulphur  forms  wdth  the  alkali :  one  third,  one  half,  and  often  three 
fourths  of  the  regulus  are  thus  re-diffolved  ;  and  often  wre  find  very 
little  regulus  left.  Metallic  additions  are  free  from  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  confequcntly  occafion  the  yield  of  regulus  to  be  much 
larger:  but  the  regulus  thus  obtained  is  never  entirely  free  from 
fome  portion  of  the  metal  fuperadded.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  feparation  of  the  regulus  by  inflammable  additions,  as 
powdered  charcoal,  pitch,  refin,  & c.  but  thefe  do  not  at  all  mend  the 
matter.  Antimony, treated  with  inflammable  fubftances  alone,  yields 
no  regulus  ;  and  if  alkaline  falts  alfo  are  taken,  the  inconveniencies 
will  ftill  be  the  fame  as  when  thofe  falts  are  ufed  by  themfelves. 
Many  have  fubftituted  to  alkaline  falts  crude  tartar,  or  a  mixture  of 
tartar  and  nitre,  and  thought  that  then  they  employed  no  alkalies  ; 
not  aware  that  thofe  are  the  very  falts  from  which  alkalies  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  chemical  ufes  by  the  adlion  of  fire  ;  and  that  they  do  not 
here  effedl  the  intended  feparation,  till  the  heat  has  reduced  them  to 
that  ftate.  There  are  however  fome  differences  obferved  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  regulus  accordingto  the  different  additions. 

Kunckel  has  given  a  method  of  preparing  regulus  of  antimony  by 
calcination.  He  calcines  the  antimony  till  it  ceafes  to  emit  any  ful- 
phureous  fmell  with  care,  to  prevent  it’s  running  into  lumps  ;  then 
!  mixes  the  calx  wfith  oil  or  fat,  and  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  puts 
the  mixture  into  a  crucible  to  melt,  and,  asfoon  as  the  regulus  be¬ 
gins  to  fhew  itfelf,  injedts  by  degrees  fome  powdered  nitre,  in  thepro- 
portion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  antimony  ;  the  matter  in  thin  fufion 
being  poured  out,  a  pure  regulus  is  obtained,  in  muchgreaterquan- 
titythan  by  the  foregoing  methods.  There  is  another,  but  more  ex- 
i  penfive,  way  of  procuring  a  large  yield  of  pure  regulus ;  namely,  by 
extracting  the  regulus  from  the  antimony  by  acid  menftrua,  as  aqua 
regis,  or  fpirit  ot  fait,  precipitating  it  from  this  folution  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  reviving  the  precipitate,  by  melting  it  wfith  inflammable  addi¬ 
tions. 

Pure  regulus  of  antimony,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  is  a  bright 
femimetal,  refembling  tin  or  dufky  filver  ;  wfithout  any  thing  of  the 
bluifh  caft  of  zinc,  or  the  yellowifh  one  of  bifmuth.  It  is  one  of  the 
lighteft  of  the  metallic  bodies,  (about  feven  times  fpecifically  heavier 
than  w'ater)  moderately  hard,  entirely  brittle,  and  of  a  fparkling 
plated  texture.  In  a  fire  not  very  ftrong,  it  fmokescopioufly,  and  by 
i  degrees  totally  evaporates:  by  a  gentler  fire,  continued  for  fome 
j  time,  it  is  changed  into  a  whitifh  calx,  which,  on  railing  the  heat, 
melts  into  a  yellowfifh  or  reddifh  glafs.  Melted  with  filver,  or  the 
malleable  metals,  it  renders  them  hard  and  brittle.  It  deftroys  the 
magnetic  power  of  iron,  which  other  metallic  bodies  only  wea¬ 
ken  in  proportion  to  their  quantity.  It  does  not  amalgamate,  or 
not  without  great  difficulty,  wfith  mercury  :  if  a  mixture  of  it 
with  filver  and  copper  be  reduced  into  fine  powder,  even  thofe  me¬ 
tals  will  not,  in  that  ftate,  be  adted  upon  by  mercury.  In  the  hu¬ 
man  bodyit  adtsas  a  virulentemetic  andcathartic  :  and  impregnates: 
vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar  and  acid  wines,  with  thofe  virtues,  almoft 
inexhauftibly.  By  fulphur,  and  by  calcination  with  nitre,  it’s  malig¬ 
nity  is  abated,  and  it’s  emetic  power  changed  into  a  diaphoretic  one. 
As  foon  as  it  is  reftored  to  it’s  pure  metallic  ftate,  it  relumes  it’s  viru¬ 
lence;  which  may  beagain  deftroyed,  andagain  reftored, and  almoft 
infinitely  varied. 

Hoffman  has  given  an  account  of  the  different  medicinal  effedfs  of 
antimony,  as  depending  on  it’s  different  treatments.  Heobferves,  that 
crude  antimony,  on  account  of  the  regulus  being  corredled  by  the  ful¬ 
phur,  is  not  only  fafe,  but  in  many  cafes  a  medicine  of  great  fervice, 
both  for  man  and  other  animals.  That  by  fimple  fufion  it  acquires  a 
degreeof  malignity  ;  but  a  far  greater  if  melted  with  half  it’s  weight 
of  nitre,  which  confumes  nearly  all  the  fulphur,  and  leaves  theregu- 
lus  bare.  That  antimony ,  or  it’s  regulus,  mixed  with  common  fait, 
calcined  over  a  gentle  fire  tor  feveral  hours,  andkept  continually  ftir- 
ring,  and  afterwards  edulcorated  with  water,  yields  an  afh-greycalx, 
which  isfo  fixed  as  to  bear  a  melting  heat,  and  proves  a  mild  and 
fafe  diaphoretic,  void  of  any  malignant  or  emetic  quality.  That 
antimony,  by  calcination  wfith  a  gentle  fire  in  an  earthen  vellel,  in  the 
open  air,  changes  into  a  calx,  which  melts  with  difficulty,  and  which 
has  no  malignity.  'That  if  this  calx  be  melted  with  a  ftrong  fire  in¬ 
to  glafs,  it  becomes  lo  active,  that  a  few  grains  fhall  occalion  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  or  even  mortal  convulfions  and  inflamma¬ 
tions.  That  the  powdered  regulus,  calcined  in  a  glafs-vial  placed 
inland  for  feveral  days,  becomes  a  grey  iff)  diaphoretic  powder; 
which  reduced  into  "regulus  by  fufion  with  powdered  charcoal, 
nitre,  and  a  little  fat,  proves  again  virulent.  That  wfiien  antimony 
is  melted  with  one  fourth  it’s  weight  of  fait  of  tartar,  the  who.e 
poured  into  a  mould,  the  fcoria  feparated,  and  the  more  ponderous 
matter  pulverized;  the  leddifh  powder  thus  obtained,  is  ialo- 
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tary  :  but  that  when  antimony  is  melted  with  three  or  four  times,  it  s 
weight  of  fait  of  tartar,  both  the  fcoriae  and  the  regulus  are  virulent. 
That  equal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre,  melted  together,  yield  a  viru¬ 
lent  mafs  ;  but  one  part  of  antimony,  vfrith  two  or  three  of  nitre,  is  an 
ufeful  diaphoretic.  That  on  melting  the  diaphoretic  calces  with 
fat,  charcoal  powder,  and  nitre,  the  virulent  regulus  is  revived. 
And  thus  one  preparation  may  be  changed  into  a  potfonous,  and  a 
poifonous  into  afalutary  one. 

Antimony,  butter  of.  For  diffolving  the  regulus  of  antimony 
without  the  fulphur,  the  moft  concentrated  fpirit  of  fait,  or  aqua 
regis,  is  neceffary.  For  obtaining  the  folution  in  fpirit  of  fait, 
mercury  fublimate  and  powdered  antimony  are  mixed  together,  and 
digcfted  in  a  glafs-retort  placed  in  fand  :  the  marine  acid  in  the 
fublimate  forfakes  the  mercury,  and  corrodes  or  diffolves  the  an- 
timonial  regulus;  whilft  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate  unites  with 
the  antimonial  fulphur.  But  the  folution  of  the  regulus,  thus 
effedted,  cannot  becommodioufly  feparatcd  from  the  other  matter 
but  by  diftillation  :  on  iiicreafing  the  fire,  £he  regulus  arifes  dilfolved 
in  the  concentrafed  acid  not  in  a  liquid  form,  but  in  that  of  a  thick 
un&uous  fubftance,  like  butter  ;  hence  called  butter  of  antimony. 
The  butter  liquifies  bv  heat  ;  and  requires  the  cautious  application 
of  a  live  coal  to  melt  it  down  from  the  neck  of  the  retort.  By 
rectification  or  expofure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  fluid,  but  ftill  retains 
the  name  of  butter.  I  he  addition  of  water,  either  in  it  s  thick  or 
fluid  (fate,  by  diluting  the  acid,  precipitates  the  regulus  dilfolved  in 
it.  The  proportions  of  fublimate  and  antimony  commonly  employed, 
are  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Antimony,  calx  of,  is  obtained  by  expofing  crude  antimony , 
grofsly  powdered,  in  a  flat  and  fhallow  earthen  veifel,  to  the  adtion 
of  a  moderate  fire,  taking  care  to  ftir  it  eonflantly.  During  this 
calcination,  the  fulphur,  being  lefs  fixed  than  the  metalline  part,  is 
gradually  evaporated,  and  the  calcination  is  continued,  till  no  more 
fulphureous  vapour  arife.  The  calx  is  of  a  grey  afh  colour;  violently 
emetic  and  purgative. 

Antimony,  cerufeof  is  the  regulus  diftilled  with  fpirit  of  nitre, 
in  a  fand-furnace  ;  what  remains  after  the  fumes  are  all  fpent,  is  a 
white  powder;  which,  being  wafhed  fweet,  is  the  cerufe  required. 

It  is  a  diaphoretic  ;  and  equalled  with  the  mineral  bezoar ,  by 
many. 

Antimony,  cinnabar  of.  After  the  diftillation  of  butter  of 
antimony,  the  mercury  and  the  fulphur,  contained  in  the  ingredients 
made  ufe  of  for  that  procefs,  remain  behind  in,  the  retort.  This 
compound  appears  of  a-  black  colour  ;  urged  with  a  ftronger  fire 
than  that  which  elevated  the  butter,  it  fublimes  into  a  red  mafs, 
called  cinnabar  of  antimony .  This  cinnabar  has  been  by  many  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  common  factitious  cinnabar,  but  on  no  juft  founda¬ 
tion:  they  both  confift  of  mercury  combined  with  fulphur ;  and  the 
only  difference  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  antimonial  cinnabar  con¬ 
tains  fomewhat  more  fulphur  than  the  other,  and  hence  appears  of 
a  darker  colour. 

Antimony,  clyflfus  of.  See  the  article  Clyssus. 

Antimony,  crocus  of.  See  the  article  Crocus  mttallorum.. 
Antimony,  crude,  or  antimony  in  fubjlance,  is  the  native  mineral 
of  antimony,  melted  down  and  caff  in  cones.  It  is  much  ufed  in 
diet  drinks  and  decoctions  of  the  woods,  and  in  compofitions  againft 
the  feurvy,  as  a  diaphoretic  and  deobftruent. 

Antimony,  diaphoretic.  One  part  of  antimony ,  and  two  and  a 
half  or  three  of  nitre,  mixed  together  and  deflagrated,  yield  a  calx 
void  of  all  emetic  power,  called  diaphoretic  antimony. 

Antimony,  eflince  of,  an  emetic  wine  made  with  glafs'of  anti¬ 
mony;  to  which  a  fpicy  (tomachic  is  fometimes  added.  Dr  Huxham 
fays,  he  never  found  any  antimonial  preparation  better,  fafer,  and 
more  efficacious  than  this  Ample  infufion  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  in 
a  generous  white  wine,  with  a  little  fpice  to  render  it  more  grateful 
to  the  ftomach.  This  medicine,  given  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
operates  by  gentle  fweats,  and  purges  very  mildly  in  larger  doles. 
It  is  alfo  recommended  in  obftinate  rheumatifms,  by  the  lame  judi¬ 
cious  phyfician. 

Antimony,  flowers  of.  Thefe  are  prepared  by  fubliming  either 
the  crude  antimony,  or  the  regulus,  with  a  number  of  aludels  ;  the 
fire  being  kept  up  ftrong,  and  a  blaft  of  air  impelled  occafionally  by 
a  pair  of  bellows  upon  the  matter  in  the  fubliming  pot,  to  promote 
it’s  evaporation.  The  antimonial  flowers  are  in  general  of  great 
activity,  and  though  recommended  by  fome  as  arcana  in  particular 
diforders,  require  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

Antimony,  glafs  of.  This  is% chiefly  prepared  by  fome  parti¬ 
cular  perfons  at  Amfterdam  and  Rouen,  who  have  furnaces  contrived 
on  purpofe  for  calcining  large  quantities  of  antimony  with  little  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuel.  The  glafs  may  be  ealily  made,  by  urging  the  calx 
into  a  crucible  with  a  ftrong  fire,  and  throwing  in,  towards  the 
end,  a  little  crude  antimony  or  fulphur.  When  the  vitrification  is 
completed,  the  glafs  is  poured  on  a  copper  plate,  or  on  aflat  ftonc 
The  glafs  of  antimony  is  ufed  only  for  making  other  emetic  prepara¬ 
tions,  as  the  emetic  wine,  &c. 

Antimony,  golden  fulphur  of .  If  powdered  antimony  be  boiled 
in  alkaline  lixivia,  or  lope  leys  ;  the  fulphur,  and,  by  the  media-, 
tion  of  the  fulphur,  a  part  of  the  regulus,  will  be  dilfolved  into 
a  yellowifh  red  liquor.  Any  acid  added  to  this  folution  precipi¬ 
tates  what  the  alkaline  liquor  had  taken  up,  in  form  of  a  yellowifh 
or  reddilh  powder,  called  fulphur,  or  golden  fulphur  of  antimony; 
»he  powder  which  fettles  firft  is  grolfcr,  and  darker  coloured  than 
thofe  v  which  follow  i  it  appears  of  a  deep  reddilh  brown,  whilft 
that  which  fubfides  laft  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  firft  is  alfo  the 
moft  adtive. 

There  are  fundry  variations  of  this  procefs,  both  in  regard  to  the 
folution  and  thd  precipitation.  A  difference  in  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  folution  does  not  feem  to  affect  the  virtue  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  ;  but  a  difference  in  the  acid  ufed  for  the  precipitation  does  ; 


different  acids  having  very  different  effects  upon  antimony ;  thus, 
whilft  the  marine  renders  it  highly  corrofive,  oremetic,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrous  deftroys  the  virulence  of  both  preparations,  and 
renders  the  antimony  mildly  diaphoretic.  „ 

All  the  antimonial  fulphurs  are  emetic  and  cathartic :  thofe 
which  precipitate  firft  are  much  more  ftrongly  io  than  the  powder 
which  falls  laft  ;  the  laft  precipitates,  if  they  prove  emetic  once  or 
twice,  ccafe  to  have  that  effect  upon  continuing  their  ufe,  and  act 
chiefly  as  diaphoretics  ;  and  hence  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
firft.  A  powder  is  vended  by  the  Carthufian  friars  in  Paris,  at  a 
confiderable  price,  as  a  fpecific  againft  fundry  diforders  ;  commonly 
called  poudre  de  chartreux,  but  by  themfelves  kermes  mineral. 
See  the  article  Kermes  mineral. 

Antimony,  liver  of.  Equal  parts  of  crude  antimony  and  nitre 
mixed  together,  fet  on  fire  and  fuffered  to  deflagrate  in  an  iron 
mortar,  which  may  be  covered  with  a  perforated  plate,  or  injected 
by  degrees  into  an  ignited  crucible,  yield  a  liver-coloured  mafs* 
called  hepar  antimomi ,  which  pulverized  and  edulcorated  with  water 
is  named  crocus  met  alio  rum.  Two,  three,  or  even  one  grain  of 
either  of  thefe  preparations  oecafion  violent  anxieties  and  vomit¬ 
ings  ;  though  a  dog  will  bear  a  dram,  and  a  horfe  a  whole  ounce* 
without  being  apparently  any  otherwife  affected  than  in  havingthe 
alvine  difcharge  tncreafed.  The  emetic  wine*  emetic  tartar,  and 
other  medicines  made  from  the  glafs,  may  alfo  be  made  from  the 
crocus.- 

Antimony,  magiflery  of,  is  crude  antimony  digefted  with  aqufl 
regia  eight  or  ten  days,  to  which  water  is  then  put,  but  poured  off 
again  before  it  fettles  :  this  is  to  be  repeated  till  there  remain  no¬ 
thing  behind  buta  yellowifh  powder:  which,  being  fuffered  to  fet¬ 
tle*  and  the  water  decanted  off,  becomes,  by  repeated  ablutions,  an 
infipid  magiflery.  It’s  operation  is  rather  cathartic  than  emetic* 
though  fometimes  only  fudorific. 

Antimony,  martial  diaphoretic,  or  fpecific  flomachic  cf  Poterius * 
is  prepared  by  melting  equal  parts  of  antimony  and  iron  filings* 
injecting  upon  them  in  fufion  thrice  their  weight  of  powdered  nitre, 
and  after  the  detonatian  is  over,  edulcorating  and  drying  the  calx. 
The  jovial  diaphoretic  antimony,  orandhectic  of  Poterius,  is  made 
in  the  fame  manner,  from  a  mixture  of  tin  and  martial  regulus  of. 
antimony ,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  tin  to  four  of  the  regulus. 
This  preparation  has  no  claim  to  antihectic  virtues,  nor  indeed  to 
any  falutary  operation.  » 

Antimony,  martial  regulus  of.  This  preparation  is  obtained 
very  commodioufly  from  four  parts  of  powdered  antimony ,  two  parts: 
of  iron  nails  or  wire,  and  one  part  of  nitre.  The  iron,  made  red- 
hot  in  a  crucible,  foon  melts  upon  adding  the  antimony  ;  after  which, 
the  nitre  is  to  be  injected,  the  crucible  covered,  and  the  matter* 
when  brought  into  thin  fufion,  poured  expeditioufly  into  a  warm 
greafed  cone.  The  regulus  freed  from  the  fcoria:,  is  to  be  melted 
afrefh,  with  about  one  fourth  of  it’s  weight  of  nitre,  and  this  puri¬ 
fication,  if  neceflafy,  repeated.  If  the  regulus  retains  any  fuper- 
fluous  iron,  it  will  look  greyifli,  fpongy,  prove  hard  to  break,  and 
difficult  of  fufion:  in  fuch  cafe,  the  fcorification  of  all  the  iron*, 
by  means  of  nitre,  would  be  a  tedious  work  ;  but  the  addition  of  a 
little  crude  antimony,  or  common  fulphur,  will  abforb  it  at  once  ; 
and  the  injection  of  nitre  will  now  foon  complete  the  purifi¬ 
cation,  and  render  the  regulus  of  a  fparkling  white  colour. 
The  fcoriae  are  yellow  and  femitranfparent,  like  amber;  if  the 
quantity  of  nitre  has  not  been  too  large,  they  prove  an  exceffively 
ftrong  fiery  alkali,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  nitrum  caufticum. 
The  yellow  fcoriae,  which  feparate  in  the  depuration  of  the  Ample 
regulus  with  nitre,  arelikewife  alkaline,  but  want  the  caufticity  of 
thefe  :  the  fcoriae  produced  from  the  martial  regulus,  by  calcina¬ 
tion  with  tartar,  take  fire  on  being  expofed  to  the  air.  If  either 
regulus,  after  due  purification,  be  hattily  poured  into  the  mould 
whilft  in  exceeding  thin  fufion,  and  it  the  quantity  of  fcoriae  cover¬ 
ing  the  furface  is  confiderable,  the  regulus,  when  grown  cold,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  appearance  of  a  ftar  upon  the  top.  For  producing  this 
appearance,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  particular  fort  of  antimony , 
or  any  particular  iron,  or  any  particular  conftellation,  or  feafon, 
or  weather,  as  many  have  idly  imagined ;  the  whole  depending  upon 
the  circumftances  above-mentioned. 

The  Ample  regulus  is  caft  into  cups,  which,  like  thofe  made 
from  the  glafs,  communicate  an  emetic  quality  to  wines  ;  and  into 
pills,  like  fhot,  which  prove  ftrongly  purgative,  and  do  not  lofe 
their  virtue  in  palling  through  the  body;  whence  their  name  pilules 
perpetucc. 

Antimony,  Ward's  pill  of.  See  the  article  Ward’s  pill. 

Antimony,  powder  of,  is  a  mixture  of  two  grains  of  emetic 
tartar,  finely  pulverized,  with  halfa  dram  of  any  of  the  teftaceous 
powders.  This  is  a  fubftitute  for  Dr.  James’s  febrifuge  powder,, 
and  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  antimonial  wine  above  deferibed, 
and  emetic  tartar. 

Antimony,  preparations  of.  The  preparations  of  antimony  axe 
extremely  numerous.  Lemcry,  in  his  Treatife  on  Antimony,  dc- 
feribes  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  ;  among  which  there  are  many 
good,  and  many  ufelefs  ones.  That  gentleman  was  an  excellent 
chemift,  but  an  unhappy  philofopher :  we  may  depend  on  his 
operations,  but  we  ffiould  diftruft  his  theory.  With  regard  to 
the  antimonials,  the  greater  number  even  of  the  common  prepa¬ 
rations  is  unneceffary  ;  many  of  them  differing  little  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  all  of  them  being  either  emetic  or  diaphoretic.  The 
preparations  of  antimony  may  be  ranged,  according  to  the  general 
operations  by  which  they  are  produced,  under  four  heads  ;  thofe: 
obtained  by  folution,  by  diftillation,  by  fublimation,  and  by  cal¬ 
cination. 

Antimony,  regulus  of.  The  Ample  regulus  of  antimony  is  com¬ 
monly  prepared  from  equal  parts  of  antimony,  nitre,  and  tartar, 
mixed  together  and  injected  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ;  when  the 
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■whole  is  thrown  in,  the  crucible  is  to  be  covered,  a  ftrong  fire 
kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  matter  poured  out  into 
a  conical  mould,  previoufly  warmed  and  rubbed  with  greafe.  The 
yield  ofrtgulus  will  be  larger,  if  the  quantity  of  nitre  is  diminiflied ; 
or  if  the  nitre  and  tartar  are  deflagrated  together,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  before  their  mixture 
with  antimony.  The  falts  are  reduced  by  the  deflagration  into  a 
black  alkaline  coal ;  this  is  the  fubftance  commonly  ufed  by  the 
chemifls  for  promoting  the  fufion  of  metallic  cfalces,  and  reviving 
them  into  their  metallic  form,  and  hence  is  dilfinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  black  flux.  Some  have  been  accuftomed  to  fave  the 
expence  of  nitre,  by  taking  pot-afh  or  other  alkaline  falts:  the  re- 
gulus  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame.  When  the  matter  is  grown  cold, 
the  fcoriae  found  on  the  furfaceare  knocked  off,  the  regulus  reduced 
into  coarfe  powder,  melted  in  a  frefli  crucible,  and  about  one 
fourth  it’s  weight  of  purified  nitre  injedted  upon  it ;  this  depuration 
may  be  twice  or  thrice  repeated  with  fmaller  proportions  of  nitre, 
till  the  fcoriae  become  femitranfparent  and  of  an  amber  colour. 

Antimony,  revivified ,  is  prepared  of  flowers  of  antimony  and 
fal  ammoniac,  digefted  in  diftilled  vinegar;  then  exhaled,  and  the 
remainder  fweetened  by  ablution.  It  is  emetic,  andfometimes  alio 
fudorific,  and  is  good  in  maniacal  cafes,  and  the  like. 

Antimony,  tinBure  of.  There  are  various  tinctures  of  antimony, 
which  fome  have  fondly  imagined  to  participate  of  folar,  venereal, 
antimonial,  and  other  impregnations.  They  appear  to  be  all  no 
other  than  Ample  alkaline  tindhires ;  their  colour  proceeding  from 
the  oily  matter  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  heightened  by  the  caultic  al¬ 
kali.  Spirit  of  wine  confifts  of  an  oil  highly  attenuated  and  com¬ 
bined  with  water  into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor :  if  the  molt 
highly  rectified  fpirit,  which  exhibits  no  mark  of  any  phlegm,  be 
employed  for  making  thefe  tindtures,  it  will  now  yield  in  diltil- 
lation  a  good  quantity  of  water  ;  the  oil,  before  combined  with 
that  water,  having  been  abforbed  by  the  alkali.  If  caultic,  alkaline 
fait,  alone,  be  poured  hot  into  rectified  fpirit,  and  the  mixture  di- 
gelted  for  fome  time,  a  tindture  will  be  obtained,  not  diftinguifh- 
able  from  the  antimonial.  If  fulphur  be  added  in  either  cafe,  the 
tindiure  will  receive  a  confiderable  tafte  and  fmell  from  that  in¬ 
gredient. 

ANTINOEIA,  in  antiquity,  annual  facrifices,  and  quinquennial 
games,  in  memory  of  Antinousthe  Bithynian.  1  hey  were  inftitut- 
ed  at  the  command  of  Adrian  the  Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinea,  in 
Arcadia,  where  Antinous  was  honoured  with  a  temple,  and  was 
worfhipped  as  a  deity. 

ANTlNOMIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  certain  heretics, 
who  firft  appeared  in  the  year  1538,  and  took  their  origin  from  John 
Agricola. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  avn,  againft,  and  vop(§- ,  a 

law. 

They  were  fo  called  becaufe  they  rejedted  the  law,  as  of  no  ufe  un¬ 
der  the  gofpel  difpenfation.  They  held,  that  good^  works  do  not 
further,  nor  evil  hinder  falvation  ;  that  the  child  of  God  cannot  fin ; 
that  God  never  chaftifes  any  land  for  their  fins ;  that  murder,  adul¬ 
tery,  drunkennefs,  and  the  like,  are  no  fins  in  the  children  of  God  ; 
that  an  hypocrite  may  have  all  the  graces  that  were  in  Adam  before 
his  fall ;  and  the  like  ftrange  opinions. 

The  greater  and  molt  obnoxious  part  of  thefe  dodlrines  are  not, 
however,  chargeable  on  Agricola  thedifcipleof  Luther,  but  on  a  fedt 
which  fprung  up  in  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  fyflem  of  libertinifm  much  further  than  the  other  had 
done. 

ANTINOMY,  a  contradidlion  between  two  laws,  or  between 
two  articles  of  the  fame  law. 

Antinomy  alfo  implies  fome  perfon  or  thing  that  is  or  adls  in 
oppofition  to  the  law.  Hence  a  fed!  of  enthulialts  are  called  antmo- 
mians  or  anomians ,  on  account  of  their  carrying  gofpel  liberty  above 
all  moral  regards,  and  flightingthe  motives  of  virtue  as  not  eflential 
to  falvation. 

ANTINOUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  part  of  the  conflellation  called 
the  eagle.  See  the  article  Aquila,  an  eagle. 

ANTIOCHIAN  fe£l,  or  academy,  was  the  fifth  academy  or 
branch  of  academies,  founded  by  Antiochus,  aphilofopher  cotempo¬ 
rary  with  Cicero. 

Antiochian  epocha ,  a  computation  of  time  among  the  ancients, 
commencing  at  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  to  the  city  of  An¬ 
tioch,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

ANTI-PiTDO-BAPTISTS,  a  diflinguifhing  denomination  ap¬ 
plied  to  thofe  who  objeCt  to  the  baptifm  of  infants  ;  alledging  that  in¬ 
fants-  are  incapable  of  receiving  proper  inftrudtion,  and  ot  making 
that  profeflion  of  faith  which  qualifies  them  for  this  ordinance,  and 
entitles  them  to  an  admifiion  into  church  fellowfhip.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Baptists. 

ANTIPAGMENTS,  the  jambs  of  a  door.  See  the  article 
Antefagmenta. 

ANTIPAPINIANUS,  a  title  the  Greek  lawyers  have  given  to 
the  fourth  part  of  the  digeft,  including  four  books,  beginning  with 
the  title  De  Pignoribus.  T  he  Antipapinian  was  not  a  refutation  of  Pa- 
pinian,  but  only  a  fubllitute  for  his  writings,  which  were  not  fo  proper 
for  the  younger  fort  of  lfudents,  in  the  fchools  of  the  civil  law. 

ANTIPARALLELS,  in  geometry,  are  thofe  lines  joining  the 
two  legs  of  an  angle,  which  make  the  fame  angles  like  parallel  lines 
but  contrary  ways.  If  an  oblique  cone,  having  a  circle  tor  it  s  bate, 
be  cut  by  a  plane  antiparallel  to  it’s  bafe,  the  figure  of  the  fedtion 
will  be  a  circle.  -See  the  article  Cone. 

ANTIPARASTASIS,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  a  reply  made  to  an 
opponent, 'by  allowing  part  of  his  argument,  but  denying  the  reft; 
e.  gr.  “  You  may  paint  whatever  you  think  proper,  provided  the 
public  fuffer  no  prejudice  from  it  ;  but  you  mull  not  it  it  does. 

ANTIPASCHA,  the  firft  Sunday  in  E after ;  otherwile  called 
Dominica  in  ulbis,  by  the  Romanilts. 
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ANTIPATHES,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  naturalifts  to  exprefs 
any  ftonc  or  gem,  which,  according  to  their  fuperftitious  ideas  of 
the  virtues  of  gems  at  that  time,  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  power  of 
refilling  the  force  of  enchantments. 

Antipathes,  among  zoophytes,  is  a  fpccies  of  the  gorgonia. 

AN1IPATHY,  a  natural  averfion  or  enmity  ot  one  body  to 
another.  Such  an  averfion  is  commonly  faid  tofubiift  between  the 
lalamander  and  the  tortoife,  the  olive  and  the  oak,  the  fheep  and  the 
wolf,  the  vine  and  the  elm,  the  toad  and  the  weafel. 

Antipathies  are  occafioned  by  certain  occult  qualities  inherent  in 
rhe  bodies,  according  to  the  peripatetics. 

Antipathy,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a 
conteft  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  or  between  the  reafon  and 
the  inclination  of  a  perfon. 

Antipathy,  in  painting,  implies  an  oppofition  between  the 
qualities  of  colours.  This  antipathy  is  chiefly  oblervable  in  colours 
which  endeavour  to  predominate  over  and  deftroy  each  other,  as  ul¬ 
tramarine  and  vermillion  ;  but  does  not  obtain  in  the  claro  objeuro  ; 
for  though  black  and  white  be  intirely  oppofite,  yet  together  they 
form  a  grey  which  partakes  of  the  light  and  darknefs  they  feverally 
reprefen  t. 

AN  i  1PELARGIA,  fignifies  a  law',  whereby  children,  among 
the  ancients,  were  obliged  to  fupply  their  aged  parents  with  necef- 
faries.  The  ftork  is  a  bird  remarkable  for  the  care  it  takes  of  it’s 
parents  when  grown  old  :  hence  the  lex  ciconiaria  of  fome  writers:, 

AN  riPERISTALTIC  motion  of  the  intejlines,  the  reverfe  of  the 
perillaltic.  The  antiperijlaltic  motion  is  the  contraction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  inteftines  from  below  upwards. 

I  he  caufe  of  the  antiperijlaltic  motion  is  ufuaiiy  aferibed  to  a 
ftoppage  of  fome  of  the  intettines,  but  chiefly  to  the  ilium.  Some 
late  ingenious  authors,  however,  feem  to  have  overturned  the  whole 
antiperijlaltic  fyftem,  and  fhewn  this  motion  imaginary,  as  well 
as  unneceflary  for  accounting  for  the  feveral  diforders  attributed 
to  it. 

ANTIPERISTASIS,  in  the  peripatetic  philofophv,  an  imaginary 
method  of  increafing  the  power  or  force  of  any  quality,  by  the  op¬ 
pofition  ot  it’s  contrary.  Thus  cold  is  faid  to  augment  the  heat  of 
fire  ;  a  doCirine  now  fufficiently  exploded  ;  finee  not  only  reafon,  but 
experiment  alfo,  concludes  again!!  the  notion  ot  an  antiperijlajis. 

The  leading  argument  urged  in  behalf  of  it  is,  the  heating  of  a 
quicklime  in  cold  water.  Now',  how''aftonifhing  the  lazinefs  and 
credulity  of  mankind,  who  have  fo  long  and  generally  acquiefced 
in  what  they  might  fo  eafilv  have  difeovered  to  be  falfel  for  if, 
inltead  of  cold  water,  the  lime  be  quenched  with  hot  water,  the 
ebullition  will  always  be  far  greater  than  if  the  liquor  were  cold. 
Again,  in  freezing  a  bafon  to  a  joint-llool,  with  a  mixture  of  fnow 
and  lalt,  by  the  fire-fide,  it  is  pretended,  that  the  fire  fo  intends  the 
cold,  as  to  enable  it  to  congeal  the  water  that  ftagnated  upon  the 
furface  of  the  llool,  betwixt  that  and  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel.  But 
how  little  need  there  is  of  an  antiperijlcifis  in  this  experiment,  appears 
hence,  that  Mr.  Boyle  has  purpofely  made  it  with  good  fuccels,  in 
a  place  where  there  neither  was,  nor  even  probably  had  been  wa¬ 
ter.  As  to  the  refrcfhing  coldnefs  which  fubterraneous  places  af¬ 
ford  in  fummer,  it  may  be  denied  that  they  are  then  really  colder 
than  in  winter ;  though,  if  the  contrary  were  allowed,  it  would  not 
neceflarily  infer  an  antiperifafis.  See  the  articles  Cold  and  Ef¬ 
fluvia. 

ANTIPHERNA,  denoted  a  kind  of  fettlement  made  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  on  a  wife,  in  cafe  fhe  furvived  her  hufoand,  as  an 
equivalent  for  her  dower  ;  in  the  manner  of  jointure  in  our  law. 

ANTIPHONALLY,  in  church  mufic,  implies  alternately,  or 
anthemwife,  as  when  two  perfons  fing  together,  and  then  are  filent„ 
and  fucceded  by  two  others,  and  fo  on  by  turns. 

ANTIPHONARY,  is  the  name  of  a  fervice-book  containingali 
the  invitatories,  refponfories,  colletts,  and  whatever  was  fung  in 
the  choir,  except  the  lelfons.  Mention  is  made  of  nodturnal  and 
diurnal  antiphonaries ,  thofe  for  fummer  and  winter,  and  for  country 
churches;  all  which,  with  many  other  popifh  books,  were  prohi¬ 
bited  by  flat.  3  and  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  10. 

ANTI  PHONY,  alternate  finging;  as  when  a  congregation,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  repeats  or  lings  a  phrafe,  or  anthem,  verfe  for 
verfe,  one  after  another.  #  .... 

Antiphony  is  oppofed  to  fymphony,  which  is  finging  jointly  or  all 
together.  St.  Auftln  carries  the  origin  of  this  way  of  finging,  in  the 
weftern  church,  no  higher  than  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofe,  about  the 
year  374,  when  it  was  firft  introduced  into  the  church  of  Milan ; 
which  example  w'as  foon  followed  by  the  other  weftern  churches. 
What  was  the  origin  of  it  in  the  eaftern  church,  is  not  fo  certainly 
agreed  upon  by  writers,  either  ancient  or  modern ;  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  introduced  at  Antioch,  between  the  years  of  Chrift  347  and 
356.  It  wras  a  method  of  finging  fo  pleafing  and  delightful,  that  it 
was  often  ufed  w'hen  only  two  or  three  were  met  together  .or  pri¬ 
vate  devotion.  And  Socrates  particularly  remarks  of  the  emperor 
Theodofius  the  younger,  and  his  lifters,  that  they  fung  alternate 

hymns  together, -every  morning,  in  the  royal  palace.  .... 

Antiphony  alfo  implies  the  words  given  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pfalm  to  which  the  finging  was  to  be  adapted  by  both  the 

Antiphony,  among  the  moderns,  fignifies  a  kind  of  compofi- 
tion  formed  of  feveral  verles  extracted  out  of  different  points,  le- 
leCted  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  exprefs  the  myllery  intended  to  be 
folemnized. 

To  thofe  above  mentioned  may  be  added,  _  . 

Antiphona  ad  inlroiium ,  that  anciently  lung  in  the  introit  ot 
the  mafs.  Antiphona  invitatoria,  that  repeated  at  the  pfalm  /  f- 
nite  exultemus.  Antiphona  majores,  thofe  feven  ufed  to  be  fung 
in  the  time  of  Advent,  at  the  Magnificat,  and  during  the  feven  days 

before  Chriftmas.  Antiphona:  prccejfmales,  thole  fung  at  pro- 

(jtflions. 
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ceffions.  Laftly  Antiphons  rogationes,  thofe  rehearfed  at  roga¬ 
tions. 

ANTIPHRASIS,  in  rhetoric;  a  figure,  by  which,  in  faying  one 
thing,  they  mean  another  ;  the  expreffion  having  a  meaning  contrary 
to  what  it  carries  in  appearance  ;  or  thus, 

Antiphrasis  makes  words  to  difagree 
From  fenfe,  if  rightly  they  divided  be. 

E.  gr.  Incus,  from  lux,  light,  fignifies  a  dark  fhady  grove;  or 
When  we  fay,  It  did  not  dtfpleaje  me  ;  or ,  he  is  no  fool :  meaning,  I  was 
pleafed  with  it ;  or  be  is  a  man  of  fenfe. 

ANTIPODES,  in  geography,  a  name  given  to  thofe  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  globe  that  live  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

The  word  comes  from  avh,  againfi,  and  orxs,  a  foot. 

The  antipodes  lie  under  oppofite  meridians,  and  oppofite  parallels, 
in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  of  oppofite  denominations,  one 
being  north,  and  the  other  fouth.  They  have  nearly  the  fame  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  and  cold,  days  and  nights  of  equal  length,  but  in  op¬ 
pofite  feafons.  It  is  noon  to  one,  when  midnight  to  the  other  ;  and 
the  longed  day  with  the  one,  is  the  lhorteft  with  the  other. 

We  have  faid,  the  antipodes  have  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
and  cold,  not  abfolutely  the  fame  of  neceffity  ;  becaufe,  firft,  there 
are  many  accidents  to  modify  the  adftion  of  the  folar  heat ;  fo  that 
people  iituated  in  the  fame  climate,  have  not  the  fame  tem¬ 
perature  of  air.  This  may,  in  general,  be  accounted  for  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  mountains,  the  nearnefs  or  diftance  of  the  fea,  the 
winds,  &c.  Secondly,  the  fun  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  year, 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  earth  ;  it  is  fenfibly  at  a  greater  dif¬ 
tance  in  the  month  of  January  than  in  June;  from  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that,  confideratis  confderandis,  our  fummer  in  England  is  not 
fo  hot  as  that  of  our  antipodes,  and  our  winter  lefs  cold.  Nay,  ice 
is  found  in  the  feas  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  at  a  much  lefs  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  equator  than  in  thofe  of  the  northern  hemifphere. 
It  follows,  that  when  the  fun  rifes  to  the  one,  he  fets  to  the  other. 

The  horizon  of  one  place  being  90  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith 
of  the  other,  it  follows,  that  the. antipodes  have  the  fame  horizon. 

Plato  is  cfteemed  the  firft  who  thought  it  poffible  that  the  antipodes 
fubfifted,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  word.  As  this 
philofopher  apprehended  the  earth  to  be  fpherical,  he  had  only  one 
ftep  to  make  to  conclude  the  exiftence  of  the  antipodes. 

The  ancients,  in  general,  treated  this  opinion  with  the  higheft 
contempt ;  never  being  able  to  conceive  how  men  and  trees  could 
fubfift  fufpended  in  air  with  their  feet  upwards  ;  for  fo  they  appre¬ 
hended  they  muft  be  in  the  other  hemifphere. 

They  never  reflected,  that  thefe  terms  upwards  and  downwards  are 
only  relative  ;  and  fignify  only  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  center 
of  the  earth,  the  common  center  to  which  all  bodies  gravitate  ;  and 
that  therefore  our  antipodes  have  not  their  feet  upwards,  and  head 
downwards,  any  more  than  ourfelves  ;  becaufe  they,  like  us,  have 
their  feet  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  their  heads  further  from 
it.  To  have  the  head  downwards,  and  feet  upwards,  is  to  place 
the  body  in  a  direction  of  gravity  tending  from  the  feet  to  the  head  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  luppofed  with  regard  to  the  antipodes :  for  they, 
like  us,  tend  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  in  a  dire&ion  from 
head  to  foot. 

As  to  the  fentiments  of  primitive  Chriftians  with  regard  to  anti¬ 
podes  ;  fome,  rather  than  admit  the  conclufions  of  the  philofophers, 
abfolutely  denied  the  whole,  even  the  demonftrations  of  the  geome¬ 
tricians  relating  to  the  fphericity  of  the  earth;  which  is  Ladtantius’s 
way,  Inf  it.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Others  only  called  in  queftion  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  the  philofophers  ;  which  is  St.  Auguftine’s  method,  De 
Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  c.  9. 

If  credit  may  be  given  to  Aventine,  Boniface,  archbiffiop  of 
Mentz,  and  legate  to  pope  Zachary,  in  the  eighth  century,  declared 
one  Virgil,  a  biftrop  in  that  age,  a  heretic,  for  having  dared  to 
maintain  there  were  antipodes.  But  fome  perfons,  with  a  view  to 
maintain  the  infallibility  of  the  church’s  decifions,  have  controverted 
this  piece  of  hiftory. 

ANTIPOPE,  a  falfe  or  pretended  pope;  ora  perfon  elected  pope 
in  an  irregular  manner,  in  oppofition  to  another.  Geddes  gives  the 
hiftory  of  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  fchifms  in  the  Rornifh  church, 
caufed  by  antipopes ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  the  fruits  of  am¬ 
bition  and  chicanery. 

ANTI-PORTICO,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  entrance  of  an 
edifice;  a  veftibule,  or  porch. 

ANTlPRAXI  A,  in  phyfic,  a  term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprcfs 
the  variety  of  concurring  and  often  contrary  fy  mptoms,  in  hypochon¬ 
driac  cafes  ;  alfo  a  contrariety  of  fundlions  and  temperaments  in 
different  parts. 

ANTIPROBABILISM,  the  doftrine  or  fyftem  of  perfons  who 
hold  it  unlawful  to  follow  the  lefs  probable  opinion,  in  oppofition 
to  the  more  probable  one.  Among  the  many  vigorous  advocates 
for  antiprobabilifm,  F.  Gilbert,  a  Jefuit,  has  a  treatile  exprefsly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  it. 

ANTIPROBOLE,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  the  defendant 
admits  the  charge  brought  againft  him  by  the  profecutor.  As  when 
the  defendant  is  charged  with  having  killed  a  perfon,  his  antiprobole 
may  be,  I  have  killed  him,  but  undefignedly. 

ANT1PROPEMPTICON,  the  title  of  a  poem,  in  which  a  per¬ 
fon  going  a  journey  adrelfes  his  friends  ;  e.  gr. 

Cumfubit  i/lius  trififfma  noli  is  imago,  &c.  Ovid.  Trift.  1.  i. 

ANTIPROTASIS,  in  rhetoric,  afolution  of  the  protafis. 

ANTIPSORA,  in  pharmacy,  remedies  for  curing  the  itch. 

ANTIPTOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  the  cafe  is  changed. 

By  Antiptosis,  you  may  freely  place 
One,  if  as  proper,  for  another  cafe. 


E.  gr.  Urbem,  pro  urbs,  quani  (latuo,  veflra  efl ;  or  the  city,  which  I 
mean,  is  your' s,  for,  the  city  is  yours,  which  I  mean. 

ANTIPYRETON,  an  appellation  given  by  phyficians  to  a  re¬ 
medy  againft  a  fever. 

ANTIQJJARE,  in  the  Roman  lawr,  fignifies  the  rejecting  or  re¬ 
filling  to  pals  a  new  law ;  and  herein  differs  from  abrogare,  which  is 
to  annul  an  old  one. 

Antiquare  alfodenotesa  law’s  growing obfolete,  or  intodifufe, 
either  by  age,  or  the  non-obfervance  of  it. 

ANTlQUARIUM,  impliesan  apartment,  or  place,  wherein  the 
ancients  preferved  their  antique  monuments. 

ANTIQUART1UM,  a  remedy  againft  the  quartan  ague. 

ANTIQUARY,  a  perfon  who  ftudies  and  fearches  after  monu¬ 
ments  and  remains  of  antiquity ;  or  ftatues,  fculptures,  infcriptions, 
medals,  books,  &c. 

There  were  formerly,  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  per¬ 
fons  of  diftindtion  called  antiquaries,  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  ancient  infcriptions,  and  gave  every  other  affiftance  in  their' 
power  to  Itrangers,  who  were  lovers  of  that  kind  of  learning. 

In  Ireland,  there  was  an  ancient  college  of  antiquaries,  eredted  by 
Ollamh  Fodhla,  700  years  before  Chrift,  for  compofinga  hiftory  of 
that  country. 

The  kings  of  Sweden  have  eftablilhedan  academy  of  antiquaries , 
and  expended  large  fums  of  money,  with  a  view  to  ill  uftrate  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  their  country. 

In  England,  foundations  of  this  kind  have  been  often  wilhed  for, 
and  fometimes  attempted.  Sir  H.  Spelman  mentions  a  fociety  of 
antiquaries  in  his  time,  to  whom  his  treatife  of  the  terms,  written  in 
1614,  was  communicated, he himfelfbeinga  member.  The  fociety 
was  formed  by  archbilhop  Parker,  Camden,  SirRobert  Cotton,  Stow, 
and  others,  in  1572. 

In  1589,  application  was  made  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  charter 
and  houfe,  wherein  they  might  hold  their  meetings,  eredl  a  library, 
and  for  other  fuchpurpofes  ;  but  their  defign  proved  abortive  by  the 
death  of  that  princefs ;  and  it  wras  far  from  meeting  with  countenance 
from  her  fucceffor  king  James  I . 

This  fociety,  in  the  year  1717,  was  again  revived  ;  fince  which 
time,  no  interruptions  having  happened,  it  is  at  prefent  in  a  very  flou- 
rilhingcondition.  Their  main  bufinefs  is,  to  obtain  all  poffible  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country.  With  this  view,  they 
meet  once  every  week,  under  certain  regulations;  encourage  corre- 
fpondences  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,-  and  fubfcribe  an  annual 
fum  to  defray  the  expence  of  engraving  on  copper-plates  what  fhould 
be  thought  deferving  to  be  fo  preferved. 

This  fociety  was  incorporated  by  the  king’s  charter,  in  the  year 
1751,  his  majefty  declaring  himfelf  their  founder  and  patron. 
They  began  to  publifti  their  difcoveries,  &c.  in  1770,  under  the 
title  of  Archceologia.  Their  number  is  now  limited  to  180. 

Antiquary,  in  ancient  writings,  denotes  the  keeper  of  the  anti- 
quarium,  or  cabinet  of  antiquities.  Henry  VIII.  gave  John  Leland' 
the  title  of  his  archeeota,  or  antiquary:  a  title  which,  fays  the  author 
of  his  life,  no  one  ever  enjoyed  [in  England]  befides  himfelf.  , 

ANTIQUATED,  fomething  obfolete,  out  of  date,  or  out  of  ufe. 

ANTIQUE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  is  ancient. 

Antique  is  a  term  chiefly  ufed  by  fculptors,  painters,  and  archi- 
te£ls,to  denote  fuch  pieces  of  their  different  arts,  as  were  made  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  thofe  nations  were  in  their  moft  flourifh- 
ing  ftate.  Thus  we  fay,  an  antique  buft,  an  antique  ftatue,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  ancient  coins,  medals,  infcriptions,  buildings, 
ftatues,  MSS.  veffels,  weights, meafures,  &c.  is  included  under  this 
denomination. 

Antique  architecture  is  contradiftinguifhed  from  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  latter  implying  the  leffer  degree  of  antiquity  or  perfection, 
in  the  art.  . 

ANTIQUITY,  Antiquitas;  we  make  ufe  of  this  term  to  denote 
pa  ft  ages. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  traces  or  veftigia  of 
antiquity,  monuments  of  antiquity. 

We  make  ufe  of  the  fame  word  to  exprcfs  what  is  left  us  of  the 
ruins,  monuments,  remains,  be.  of  the  ancients. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a  mafter-piece  of  antiquity  ;  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  are  full  of  antiquities.  Antiquity  is  taken  alfo  for  the  an- 
cientnefs  of  any  thing,  or  the  time  it  has  fubfifted. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  antiquity  of  a  kingdom,  a  cuftom,  or  any 
thing  of  the  like  nature.  Molt  nations  pretend  to  a  greater  antiquity 
than  they  can  prove.  We  may  fay,  that  the  prefent  time  is  .the  age 
of  the  world,  and  that  in  thofe  times  which  we  call  ancient,  the 
world  was  only  in  it’s  infancy. 

There  is  fcarce  a  nation  under  heaven  but  lays  claim  to  a  greater 
degree  of  antiquity  than  the  reft  of  it’s  neighbours;  the  Scythians,  the 
Phrygians,  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Chinefe,  &c.  pretend 
each  to  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  fcveral 
of  thefe  nations,  left  they  lhould  be  outftripped  in  their  prctenfions 
„by  any  of  the  reft,  have  traced  up  their  origin  to  ages  long  before  the 
received  account  of  the  creation.  The  Chaldeans  pretend  to  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  of  470,000  years. 

The  Chinefe  is  cfteemed  the  moft  ancient  monarchy  in  the  world, 
having  cultivated  the  fciences  from  the  earlieft  ages,  and  fubfifted  at 
leaft  thefe  4.000  years  with  the  fame  laws,  manners,  and  ufages.  The 
Britifh  antiquities  before  Caelar’s  invafionare  very  dubious,  not  to  fay 
fabulous.  The  Irilh  alfo  pretend  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  trace  their  origin,  without  interruption,  up  to  Japhct. 
But  the  Scots  ftill  difpute  the  priority  with  them. 

Antiquity,  likevvife  particularly  denotes  the  ceremonies,  cuf- 
toms,  and  ufages  which  obtained  in  ancient  times,  as  they  refpeCted 
either  perfons,  places,  or  things.  Thus  we  fay  facred,  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical,  political,  literary,  domeftic,  military  antiquities. 

Antiquities  facred,  relate  to  the  religious  worlhip,  difeipline, 
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and  belief  ofancient  timesand  people ;  and  confift  of  Heathen,  Chril- 
tian,  Mahometan,  Sec.  The  facred  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  Britifh  churches,  have  been  treated  exprcfsly  on  by  au¬ 
thors  of  different  nations. 

Antiquities,  civil,  thofe  which  do  not  belong  to  the  head  of 
ecdefi'jjtical . 

Ant iquities,  political,  thofe  relating  to  the  origins  of  Hates,  go¬ 
vernments,  mngiftrates,  laws,  See. 

Antiquities,  Chrijlian,  thofe  which  refpe<ft  the  ancient  Hate  of 
the  ChriHian  church  ;  which  principally  eonlift  in 

Antiquities,  biblical,  recitals  of  ancient  laws,  ceremonies, 
events,  Sec.  contained  in  the  fcriptures.  In  order  to  interpret  ferip- 
ture  aright,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  regard  fliould  be  had  to  the 
heathen  antiquities  alluded  to  in  them,  and  not  only  luch  of  thefeas 
are  diftindlly  aimed  at,  or  approved,  butalfo  fuch  as  are  purpofely 
oppofed  and  cenlured. 

Antiquities,  literary,  thofe  which  appertain  to  Hudy  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  learning  ;  a  principal  branch  of  which  are, 

Antiquities,  academical,  the  origins, endowments, ufages, rules, 
&c.  of  the  ancient  academies,  fchools,  colleges,  and  other  literary  fo- 
cieties  ;  and  thefe  bear  fome  refemblance  to  fcholaflic  antiquities. 

Antiquities,  national,  thofe  employed  in  tracing  the  origin, 
ancient  aftions,  cuHoms,  monuments,  remains,  &c.  of  fome  ancient 
nation  or  kingdom.  Grasviushas  publifhed  a  body  of  the  writers  on 
the  Roman  antiquities,  and  Gronovius  another  of  thofe  on  the  Greek 
antiquities,  under  the  Titles  of  Thefauri.  A  fupplement  to  the  for¬ 
mer  has  been  publifhed  by  Sallengre  and  Polenus. 

Antiquities,  parochial,  thofe  confined  within  the  limits  of  one, 
or  more  parifhes,andconverfant  chiefly  in  what  relates  to  the  tithes, 
revenues,  &c.  of  the  churches  contained  therein. 

ANTI-RATIONALISTS,  an  epithet  applied  to  thofe  divines, 
who,  in  their  difeourfes  and  writings,  are  for  humbling  reafon,  and 
making  it  fubjedf  to  faith. 

The  rigid  Calvinifls  and  adherers  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  are  deno¬ 
minated  anti-ratimalijls  for  holding  the  do&rine  of  abfolute  predefti- 
nation,  &c.  The  Roman  catholics  are  alfo  entitled  to  the  fame  ap¬ 
pellation,  for  the  belief  of  the  dodlrine  of  tranfubflantiation. 

ANTIRRHETICUM,  in  literature,  implies  a  refutation  of 
fome  book,  author,  fentiment,  &c. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  in  botany.  Seethe  article  Sn  a  p- drag  on. 

ANTI-SABBATARIANS,  thofe  whooppofe  the  obfervance  of 
the  fabbath,  on  a  fuppolition  that  it  was  abolifhed  by  the  coming 
of  ChriH. 

ANT1SAGOGE,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  nearly  of  the  fame  import 
with  that  called  concejjion:  this  will  appear  from  the  following  paffage 
of  Cicero  :  Difficilis  ratio  belli  gcrendi ;  at  plena  fidei,  plena  pietatis  ; 
et  Ji  dicas,  rnagnus  labor,  multa  pericula  proponuntur  ;  at  gloria  ex  his 
immortalis  ejl  confccutura. 

ANTI-SCEPTIC,  fomething  contrary  or  oppofite  to  the  rea- 
fonings  andfvflem  of  Pyrrhonifis  and  fceptics. 

ANTISC1I,  among  geographers,  denotes  thofe  people  who 
Inhabit  the  oppofite  hemifphere  of  the  earth,  and  whofe  fhadows 
at  noon  fall  in  contrary  dire&ions.  Thus  the  people  of  the  north 
are  anitfeii  to  thofe  of  the  fouth. 

Anti  sc  11  is  an  appellation  fometimes  applied  by  aHrologers  to  thofe 
two  points  of  the  heavens  which  are  equally  diflant  from  the  tropics. 

ANTISCORBUTIC  medicines,  remedies againtt  the  feurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  fubfiances  as 
refifl  putrefaction. 

A  due  vigour  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  the  great  natural 
antifeptic  in  all  living  animals  ;  and  whenever  a  putrid  tendency  is 
manifefl  in  the  conflitution,  a  proportional  degree  of  languor  and  de- 
jectednefs  alfo  is  fecn  in  the  affected  perfon;  and  though  the  pulfe 
may  be  quick,  it  is  weaker  and  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  degree 
of  putrefcency  advances  inthe  habit.  Hence  nitre,  and  whatever 
elfe  that  is  antifeptic,  when  applied  to  inanimate  matter,  if  it  leffens 
the  vis  vitae,  is  not  antifeptic  in  the  living  fubject.  But  cordials,  and 
whatever  invigorates  the  folids,  by  increaling  the  vital  heat,  are  pro¬ 
perly  antiputrefeent,  and  what  alone  relief  can  be  obtained  by  in 
putrid  difeafes. 

Alkalinefalts  and  acids,  when  alone,  refill  putrefaction  more  than 
when  by  mixture  they  are  formed  into  neutral  falts.  The  mixture 
of  acid  with  bitter, or  afiringent,  increafes  their  refpective  antifeptic 
property  ;  yea,  they  are  doubly  antifeptic  to  what  they  are  when  fe- 
parately  employed.  The  mineral  acids,  though  they  refifl  putrefac¬ 
tion,  are  not  to  be  adminiitered  before  dulcified  by  diflillation  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  for  otherwife  they  coagulate  :  therefore  the  vegetable 
acids,  or  the  dulcified  mineral  ones,  fliould  be  preferred. 

Wine,  camphor,  flowers  of  chamomile,  the  bark,  and  antimonial 
wine,  are  among  the  firft  of  the  antifeptic  tribe  of  medicines;  to  thefe 
add  the  warm  perfpiratives  and  fixed  air. 

Lafily,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  different  kinds  of  antifeptics  are 
to  be  given  in  different  difeafes,  and  even  in  different  ftages  of  the 
fame  difeafe.  Thus,thebarkisafpecific  in  a  gangrene,  when  the 
veffels  are  relaxed,  and  the  blood  refolved  or  difpofed  to  putrefaction  ; 
but  will  fail,  if  the  vefl'els  are  too  full,  or  the  blood  too  thick. 
With  the  fame  caution  is  the  bark  to  be  ufed  inwounds  ;  viz.  chiefly 
in  cafes  of  abforbed  matter,  when  it  infects  the  humours,  and  brings 
on  a  hectic  fever.  As  aflringents  are  improper  to  be  adminiftered  in 
many  cafes,  contrayerva-root,  fnake-root,  camphor,  See.  may  fup- 
ply  their  place;  which,  though  highly  antifeptic,  have  very  little,  if 
any,  of  an  afiringent  quality.  See  Pringle’s  Obi.  on  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Army.  D.  Macbride’s  Eflay  on  the  Refpective  Powers,  See.  of 
Antifeptics;  alfo  Remarks  on  Mr.  Alexander’s  Eilays  on  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Putrid  Difeafes. 

ANTISIGMA,  among  the  ancient  grammarians,  implies  a  note 
or  fentence  affixed  to  thole  verfes  whofe  order  was  to  be  changed. 

ANTI  SPASMOD1CS,  remedies  againft  fpafm  sand  con  vullions. 
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Opium, balfam  of  Peru,  and  theefl’cntial  oilsof  many  vegetables,  are 
the  mod  powerful  of  this  kind  of  medicines. 

Antifpafmodies  are  a  very  uncertain  fpecicsof  medicines  in  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  diforckrs  tor  which  they  are  generally  efteemed  ufeful. 

1  hey  are  bell  adapted  for  thofe  fpafmodic  affections  which  are  at¬ 
tended  with  great  mobility,  and  which  are  ufuallv  known  by  the 
name  of  fpafmodic  difeafes.  They  are  more  ufeful  in  preventing 
the  approach,  and  in  removing  fpafms  which  are  more  immedi¬ 
ately  prefent  in  weaker  habits  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  lefs  ufeful 
in  preventing  the  return  of  fpafms  in  weak  habits  than  in  flronger 
ones  ;  nav,  they  rather  increafc  the  tendency  to  fpafmodic  complaints 
in  weakly  people,  if  given  in  the  interval  of  thefe  diforders  ;  and  are 
lefs  ufeful  in  removing  the  prefent  fit  in  flrong  habits,  than  they  are 
in  weak  ones.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  flrong  habits,  thev  both  re¬ 
move  the  prefent  fit,  and  prevent  returns. 

Some  medicines  remove  fpafms  by  immediate  eontadl,  as  affes 
milk,  cream,  oil  of  almonds  ;  others  by  repelling  heat,  as  gas,  ful- 
phur,  nitre, fal  ammoniac, &c.  and  where  the  llnctures  are  produced 
by  inanition,  and  a  defedt  of  vital  heat,  fpafms  are  removed  by  thofe 
medicines  that  reftore  the  visvita;,fuchasvalerian,caftor,mulk,A:c. 

ANTISPASTUS,  in  poetry,  afoot confiftingof  four  fyllables.the 
firft  of  which  is  fliort,  the  fecond  and  third  long,  and  the  fourth  (hart. 

ANTISPODIUM.  _  See  Spodium,  a  kind  of  abforbent  calx. 

ANTI-STANCARIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  thofe  Ger¬ 
man  proteftants,  who  oppofe  the  doctrine  of  Stancarius,  by  which  it 
is  afferted,  that  the  human  nature  of  Chrift,  exclufive  of  his  divinity, 
was  the  foie  caufe  of  juftification. 

ANTISTASIS,  in  oratory,  denotes  a  defence  of  an  a&ion,  from 
the  confideration  that  worfe  would  have  enfued,  had  it  been  omitted. 

Antistasis  implies  thegibbous  parts  of  the  liver,  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  vidtims  of  the  ancients. 

ANTISTES,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  an  appellation 
given  to  the  chief  or  firft  orders  of  the  priefts  in  the  provinces.  It 
is  alfo  a  title  ufually  given  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to  bifhops,  though 
fometimes  alfo  to  priefts  or  prefby ters.  Female  antijia  are  alio  men¬ 
tioned  by  fome  waiters. 

ANTISTIT1UM  ;  an  abbey  or  monaftery  was  anciently  thus 
called. 

ANTISTGiiCHON,  in  grammar,  the  ufing  of  one  letter  inftead 
of  another  ;  as  olli  for  illi. 

ANTISTROPHE,  cd lirpcpn,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  two 
things  mutually  dependent  on  one  another,  are  reciprocally  con¬ 
verted  ;  as  the  fervant  of  the  mafter,  and  the  mailer  of  the  fervant. 

Antistrophe,  among  lyric  poets,  that  part  of  a  fong  and  dance 
in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  which  was  performed  before  the  altar,  in 
returning  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  oppoiition  to  strophe,  to  which  it 
was  a  kind  of  echo  or  replication.  The  antijlrophe,  Jlrophe,  and  epode , 
united,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  ■wtftwSii,  and  is  the  fame  thing  with 
what  we  lhould  call  a  fong  of  three  itanzas. 

Antistrophe,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  epiflrophe. 

ANTISYLLOGISM,  among  logicians,  is  a  lyllogifm  which 
infers  a  conclufion  contrary  to  that  of  another. 

ANTITACTAL,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  branch  of 
the  Gnoftics,  who  held,  that  God  was  good  and  juft  ;  but  that  a 
creature  had  created  evil :  and  had  engaged  us  to  follow  it,  in  order 
to  fet  us  inoppofition  to  God  ;  that  we  are  therefore  to  oppofe  this 
author  of  evil,  in  order  to  avenge  God  of  his  adverfary. 

ANTITHENAR,  a  name  given  by  anatomifts  to  feveral  mufcles 
called  adductors. 

Antithenar  is  likewife  a  mufcle  called  femi-interofjeus  pollicis. 

Antithenar  pedis,  a  fmall  compound  mufcle  in  the  foot.  See 
the  article  Muscle. 

ANTITHESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  fpeech,  which  confifts  ii> 
oppofing  the  thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order  to  place  their  oppofite 
qualities  in  a  more  confpicuous  point  of  light. 

The  writings  of  the  ancients  abound  with  this  figure.  Cicero,  in 
his  oration  to  Cluentius,  fays,  Vicit  pudorem  libido,  timorem  audacia, 
rationem  amentia. 

Antithesis,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure  wherein  one  letter  is  fub- 
ftituted  inthe  room  of  another  ;  as  when  Virgil  lays  olli  fc.r  illi,  in 
order  to  make  a  kind  of  oppoiition. 

Or,  agreeable  to  the  poet’s  defeription, 

Antithesis  doth  change  the  very  letter, 

Vowel  for  vowel,  as  authors  think  it  better. 

E.  gr.  cruds  for  curds,  volgus  for  vulgus. 

Antithefes  are  in  general  decried  by  the  moderns,  though  they  were 
greatly  affe&ed  by  the  ancients. 

Antithesis,  fometimes  implies  ccntroverfy  ;  as  when  we  fay, 
antithetic  difeourfes,  antithetic  method,  See. 

ANTITHETARIUS,  a  term  occurring  in  the  title  of  a  chapter 
of  the  laws  of  Canutus,  but  not  in  the  chapter  itfelf.  It  lignites 

a  perfon  who  endeavours  to  acquit  himfelf  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 

charge,  by  recrimination  ;  i.  e.  charging  his  accufer  with  the  fame 
fatt. 

ANT1THETON,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  contraries  are 
put  in  oppoiition  to  each  other. 

AN1TTHORA,  a  medicinal  plant.'  See  the  article  Anthora. 

ANTI  TRAGIC  US,  a  name  given  by  Albinus  to  one  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  eye,  called  muf cuius  antitragi  by  Santorini,  and  others. 

ANTITRAGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  mufcle  which 
a&sonlyon  the  cartilage  of  the  ear.  See  the  article  Auricula. 

ANT1TRINITARIANS,  is  a  general  name  given  to  thofe  whp 
deny  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity,  that  there  are  three  perfons,  and 
but  one  God.  Under  this  title  are  comprehended  the  Macedonians 
and  Samofatenians,  but  more  particularly  the  Arians  and  Spcimans. 

ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying  a  typ?  <?*[ 
figure,  correfponding  to  fome  other  type. 
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The  word  antitype  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Teftament ;  viz.  in 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  24.  and  in  St.  Peter,  1  Ep.  iii.  21. 
where  it’s  genuine  import  has  been  much  controverted.  The 
former  fays,  that  *  Chriftis  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  ccninnea,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of  the 
true — now  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  God  for  us.’  Now'  , 
as  is  elfewhere  obfervcd,  fignifies  the  pattern  by  which  another 
thing  is  made ;  as  Mofcs  was  obliged  to  make  the  tabernacle,  and 
all  things  in  it,  according  to  the  pattern  fhewed  him  in  the  Mount ; 
the  tabernacle  fo  formed  was  the  antitype  of  what  was  fhewn  to 
Mofes:  any  thing,  therefore,  formed  according  to  a  model,  or  pat¬ 
tern,  is  a n  antitype. 

In  tiie  latter  paflage,  the  apoftle,  fpeaking  of  Noah’s  flood,  and 
the  deliverance  of  only  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  from  it  fays,  £1  xat 
h, ua;  avrnvTiov  vuv  cru£ei  ^aosTia/xa,  baptifm ,  being  an  antitype  to  that , 
now  faves  us  ;  not  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flejh,  but  the  anfwer  of 
a  good confcience  towards  God,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that  righteouf- 
nefs,  or  the  anfwer  of  a  good  confcience  towards  God,  now  faves 
us  by  means  of  the  refurredion  of  Chrift,  as  formerly  righteoufnefs 
favecl  thofe  eight  perfons  by  means  of  the  ark  during  the  flood. 
The  word  antitype,  therefore,  here  fignifies  a  general  fimilitude  of 
circumftances  ;  and  the  particle  u,  whereunto,  refers,  not  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedent,  vtiar©-,  water,  but  to  all  that  precedes. 

Antitype,  in  the  Greek  church,  is  an  appellation  given  ta  the 
bread  and  wine,  even  after  confecration  :  and  hence  it  hasbetn  ar¬ 
gued,  that  they  do  not  believe  in  tranfubftantiation  ;  for  orherwife 
they  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  call  the  bread  and  wine  antitypes, 
figures,  or  fimiiitudes  after  confecration. 

ANTLER,  among  fportfmen,  implies  a  ftart  or  branch  of  a 
deer’s  horn. 

Antler,  brow,  fignifies  the  branch  next  the  head. 

Antler,  bes ,  the  next  branch  above  the  brow-antler. 

ANTL1A,  an  ancient  machine,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
our  pump.  In  antliam  condemnari  is  faid  to  denote  a  kind  of  pu- 
nifhmcnt,  whereby  criminals  were  condemned  to  drain  ponds, 
ditches,  &c. 

ANTCECI,  in  geography,  are  thofe  people,  which  live  on  the 
fame  meridian,  on  different  fides  of  the  equator,  but  at  equal 
diftances ;  consequently,  if  their  latitudes  be  greater  than  the  fun’s 
declination,  their  fhadows  will  be  projected  different  ways.  They 
have  noon  at  the  fame  time,  but  it  is  w  inter  with  one  when  it  is 
fummer  with  the  other  ;  and  the  night  of  one  is  equal  to  the  day  of 
the  other.  If  the  antoeci  both  turn  their  faces  towards  the  equator, 
the  ffars  and  planets  w'ill  rife  to  one  on  the  right  hand,  aad  to  the 
other  on  the  left. 

ANTOMASIA,  is  a  term  applied  by  ancient  writers  to  an  oath 
taken  by  both  parties  in  a  criminal  accufation,  whereby  the  accufer 
charges  the  other  with  the  fadt ;  and  the  accufed,  on  his  part,  denies 
the  fame.  Some  define  antotnafia  to  be  a  law-fuit  about  matters, 
concerning  w  hich  there  are  no  witneffes ;  and  which  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties.  Others  will  have  it  to  be,  where 
the  accufed  party  alledging  ficknefs  for  his  non-appearance,  the  pro- 
fecutor  takes  an  oath,  that  the  ficknefs  is  only  feigned,  where¬ 
upon  the  judges  proceed  to  pafsfentence. 

ANTONIAN  zuater,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a 
medicinal  water  of  Germany,  remarkably  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and 
offervicein  many  cafes  as  a  medicine. 

•  It  is  very  temperate,  not  too  ffrongly  operating  either  by  (fool 
or  urine  :  and  hence  it  is  a  very  proper  drink  for  perfons  in  chronic 
ad  many  acute  difeafes,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  wine,  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  malt  liquor,  which  is  proper  but  in  very  few  dif¬ 
eafes.  A  long  ufe  of  it  alone  may  alfo  prove  of  confiderable  fer- 
vice  in  hypochondriac  cafes. 

ANTON1NE  column,  in  architedture.  See  Column. 

ANTONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  the  noun 
appellative  is  ufed  inllead  of  a  proper  name,  and  the  contrary. 

Antonomasia  proper  names  imparts, 

From  kindred,  country,  epithets,  or  arts. 

The.  w'ord  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  avn,  for,  and  ovo/xa,  a 
name. 

Thus,  becaufe  Sardanapalus  was  a  voluptuous  prince,  and  Nero, 
a  cruel  emperor,  we  give  an  epicure  the  name  of  Sardanapalus,  and 
a  barbarous  prince  the  appellation  of  Nero. 

We  alfo  fay,  there  goes  Irus,  i.  e.  a  poor  man;  Citherea,  i.  e. 
Venus,  Dea  inj'ula  Cithera  ;  Philofophus,  i.  e.  Arijioteles  afjerit. 

ANTOPHYLLUS,  the  fruit  of  the  clove-tree. 
ANTOSIANDRIANS,  a  fedt  of  rigid  Lutherans,  who  op-\ 
pofe  the  dodtrine  of  Ofiander,  relating  to  justification.  They  af- 
fert,  that  man  is  not  made  eflentially,  but  only  imputatively  juft. 

ANTRUM  highmorianum ,  in  anatomy,  is  a  cavity  difeovered  in 
fche  maxillary  bone,  called  alfo Jinus  maxillaris. 

Antrum  buccinofum,  the  cochlea,  or  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Antrum  pylori,  is  a  large  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  pylorus. 

Antrum  genet,  is  a  large  cavity  in  the  fourth  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw,  communicating  with  the  foramen  narium.  The  antrum  genet 
is  near  two  inches  long,  and  above  an  inch  in  depth,  feated  between 
the  lower’ margin  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the  dentes  molar es  of 
the  fame  fide. 

ANTYLION,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  an  aflringent  ufed  by 
fP.  /Egineta. 

ANTYX,  the  outermofl  round  or  circumference  of  a  fhield  worn 
by  the  ancients. 

ANVIL,  in  mechanics,  a  fmith’s  utenfil,  on  which  the  work  is 
•forged  or  hammered. 

Fhe  face  or  uppermoft  furface  of  the  anvil  mud  be  very  flat  and 
fmooth  without  flaws;  and  fo  hard  that  a  file  will  not  touch  it. 
At  one  end  is  fometimes  a  pike,  bickern,  or  boak-irpn,  for  the 


rounding  of  hollow'  work.  The  whole  is  ufually  mounted  on  a  firm 
wooden  block. 

f  orged  anvils  are  better  than  thofe  of  cafl-work.  Lockfmiths 
have  alfo  a  fimilarkind  of  anvil,  called  a  flake,  which  is  moveable, 
and  placed  ordinarily  in  their  w’ork-bench.  It’s  ufe  is  for  fetting 
fmall  cold  work  ftrait,  or  to  cut  or  punch  on  with  the  cold  chiflel 
or  cold  punch.  See  the  articles  Locksmith  and  Smithery. 

ANUBIS,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  to  Mercury,  who  was 
worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  figure  of  a  dog. 

Diodorus  Siculus' tells  us,  that  Anubis,  following  his  father  Ofiris 
to  war,  bore  the  enfign  of  a  dog  on  his  fhield ;  for  w'hich  reafon  he 
was  worfhipped,  after  his  death,  under  the  figure  of  a  dog. 

ANUS,  in  anatomy,  the  extremity  of  the  intejiinum  redlum,  or 
orifice  of  the  fundament.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  large  quantity 
of  fat,  that  it  may  eafily  dilate  in  difeharging  it’s  contents,  and  is 
fumifhed  with  three  mufcles,  called  elevatores  and  fphinfter. 

In  fowl,  the  anus  has  apparently  fome  concern  in  the  adtion  of 
refpiration ;  there  are  found  many  vehicles  extended  from  the 
bronchiec  through  the  abdomen  to  the  anus  of  fowls ;  which  may 
be  the  caufe  of  it’s  conftant  motion,  the  air  having  both  ingrefs 
and  egrefs  there :  whence  it  is,  that  they  are  found  to  have  an 
attractive  power,  and,  as  fuch,  are  ufed  by  fome  to  draw  out  the 
poifon  and  malignity  in  certain  difeafes. 

The  anus  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  is  generally  conflant  and  re¬ 
gular  as  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  body:  in  fifh  it  confiderably 
differs  in  the  various  kinds,  and  makes  one  of  their  marks  of  dif- 
tindtion. 

Anus,  mufcles  of  the,  are  the  Sphincter,  Levator,  or  Latis- 
simusDorsi;  which  fee. 

Anus,  difeafes  of  the,  are  the  procidentia ,  or  prolapfus  ani  ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  haemorrhoids,  or  piles,  &c.  The  Phi- 
liflines  fent  golden  emerods  back  with  the  ark  to  be  cured  of  a  dif- 
eafe  which  afflidted  them  mtheanus.  1  Sam.  vi. 

The  anus  is  fubjedt  to  many  diforders,  and  they  are  generally 
fomewhat  difficult  of  cure,  becaufe  of  the  irritability  of  the  part, 
which  fubjedts  it  to  receive  frefli  injury  from  many  accidents.  On 
difeafes  of  this  part,  fee  Aetius,  Celfus,  P.  ALgineta,  Turner, 
Heiffer,  and  Wifeman. 

Anus,  imperforate.  When  children  are  born  without  an  anus,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  hit  on  the  right  part  for  making  a  perforation  into 
the  reflum ,  becaufe  the  extremity  of  the  gut  is  generally  formed 
into  a  knot.  For  performing  fuch  a  perforation,  Mr.  Petit  re¬ 
commends  a  trocar,  the  cannula  and  circular  plate  of  which  are  fo 
flit  open  as  to  ferve  as  a  groove  for  a  bifloury  to  be  run  in,  to  en¬ 
large  the  aperture  after  the  trocar  has  been  pufhed  into  the  gut.  If 
the  cafe  admits  of  a  cure,  the  fituation  of  the  anus  will  be  feen  by 
a  prominence,  or  by  a  little  hollow. 

Ani  fpeculum,  a  probe.  See  the  article  Speculum  Ani,&c. 

Anus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  aperture  in  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  brain,  leading  to  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum. 

Anus,  among  botanifts,  fignifies  the  fuperior  opening  of  a  mo- 
nopetalous  flower. 

Anus  alfo  denotes  a  fpecies  of  mur.ccc  in  the  clafs  of  worms. 

AON  IDES,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  many  appellations  of  the 
mufes,  fo  called  from  the  Acnian  mountain  inBoeotia,  where^they 
were  feigned  to  refide.  See  the  article  Muses. 

AORIST1A,  in  antiquity,  the  invifibility  of  thegods. 

The  opinion  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
gods  to  men,  was,  that  they  never  fhewed  themfelves  face  to  face, 
but  were  known  from  their  backs  as  they  withdrew. 

AORISTUS,  among  grammarians,  a  tenfe  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language,  which  fometimes  expreffes  the  prefent  time,  fometimes 
the  future,  but  mod  frequently  the  part. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  a  privative,  and  opi^a,  to  bound,  or 
limit. 

AORTA,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  the  great  artery,  proceeding 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  of  which  all  the  other  arteries, 
except  the  pulmonary,  are  but  the  branches.  From  the  heart  it 
extends  itfelf,  by  it’s  various  branches,  to  the  moft  diflant  parts  of 
the  body.  See  Plate  147.  (Angeiol.)  fig.  9.  let.  a,  b,c,  d. 

The  word  is  formed  of  aof t«,  a  bag,  cheft,  &c. 

Each  of  the  divifions  and  fubdivilions  of  the  aorta  receive  dif¬ 
ferent  names;  e.  gr.  the  aorta  gives  rife  to  the  carotid  and  the 
fubclavian  arteries,  the  branches  of  thefe  again  receive  other  names, 
&c.  Thefe  branches  are  in  pairs,  except  the  cceliaca,  the  two 
mefentericet,  fome  of  the  afophageet,  the  bronchialis,  and  fometimes 
th  cfacra. 

The  beginning  of  the  aorta  is  furnifhed  with  femilunar  valves, 
as  the  pulmonary  artery  is,  and  the  fame  triangular  bodies  to  clofe 
up  the  little  fpace  left  by  the  valves.  It  is  larger  in  women. 
It  is  called  the  afeending  aorta  from  the  heart,  fo  far  as  it  goes  up-r 
wards  ;  and  defeending ,  from  the  curvature  to  the  os  facrum,  where 
it  terminates  in  the  iliacs. 

Aorta,  d.Jcending,  is  divided  into  the  fuperior,  which  reaches 
from  the  curvature  to  the  diaphragm  ;  and  the  inferior,  which  ex¬ 
tends  thence  to  the  bifurcation,  where  the  iliacs  begin. 

Aorta,  afeending,  is  principally  diflributed  to  the  thorax,  head, 
and  upper  extremities:  the  fuperior  portion  of  the  defeending  aorta 
furnifhes  the  reft  of  the  thorax ;  the  inferior  portion  furnifhes  the 
abdanen  and  the  lower  extremities. 

I  he  aorta  goes  from  the  balls  of  the  heart,  nearly  oppofife  to  the 
fourth  vertebra  of  the  back,  andafeends  obliquely  (with  refpedt  to 
the  reft  of  the  body)  from  the  right  to  the  left  fide,  and  from  be¬ 
fore  backwards,  reaching  as  higli  as  the.  fccond  vertebra  of  the 
back,  from  whence  it  runs  down  again  in  the  fame  diredtion, 
forming  an  oblique  arch  ;  from  thence  it  defeends  in  a  direct 
courfe  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertebra,  all  the  way  to  the 
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os  facrum,  lying  a  little  towards  the  left  hand,  and  there  terminates 
in  two  fubordinate  branches  in  the  iliaca. 

Some  will  have  the  oflifications  of  the  aorta  one  of  the  great  cau- 
fes  of  fudden  deaths.  In  an  old  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  130,  Dr. 
Keil  found  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen  and  iliacs  to  be  for  the  greateft 
part  cartilaginous,  which  apparently  was  the  caufe  of  his  death. 

To  conceive  more  diftindtly  of  the  general  courfe  of  the  arteries, 
or  of  the  particular  courfe  of  any  individual  alone,  a  view  of  the 
figure  of  the  arteries  will  greatly  aflift. 

T.  he  aorta  is  fubjedt  to  many  diforders,  as  inflammations,  ulcers, 
polypufes,  aneurifms,  oflification,  Sec. 

AO  VARA,  in  botany,  a  fruit  about  the  file  of  a  hen’s  egg  ; 
many  of  them  are  included  in  one  pod  :  it  is  the  produce  of  a  kind 
of  palm-tree,  which  grows  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Indies. 

AOUT.  A,  an  appellation  given  to  the  paper  mulberry-tree, 
growing  at  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Seas  ;  a  cloth,  which  is  worn  by 
the  principal  inhabitants,  is  manufactured  from  it.  The  cloth  is 
made  from  the  fibres  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bark.  It  is  cool  and 
foft,  but  as  liable  to  be  rent  as  paper.  The  colours  with  which  it  is 
dyed  are  principally  red  and  yellow.  The  red  is  a  beautiful  fcarlet, 
and  produced  by  mixing  the  juices  of  two  vegetables,  viz.  the  fruit 
of  the  fig  called  matle,  and  the  leaves  of  the  eordla  febefina,  or  etou. 
The  yellow  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  marindacitr folia, 
called  nono,  by  feraping  and  infufing  it  in  water. 

AIVEDUSIA,  ignorance  of,  or  unfkilfulnefs  with  refpedl  to, 
learning  and  the  fciences.  Huet  reprefents  the  apedeutee ,  asperfons, 
who,  finding  themfelves  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  undergo  a 
fevere  courfe  of  ftudy,  in  order  to  become  truly  learned,  took  upon 
them  to  depreciate  learning,  and  made  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
the  fubjedt  of  ridicule,  thus  making  a  kind  of  merit  of  their  own 
incapacity.  In  effedt,  the  men  of  pleafure  were  ftyled  apadeuta: ; 
and  the  men  of  ftudy,  eruditi. 

APAGMA,  a  term  ufed  by  furgeons  for  the  thrufting  of  a  bone, 
or  other  part,  out  of  it’s  place. 

APAGOGE,  aterminthe  Athenian  law,  for  the  carrying  a  cri¬ 
minal,  taken  in  the  fadt,  to  the  magiftrate  ;  or,  in  fomecafe,  taking 
the  magiftrate  to  the  criminal’s  houfe. 

Apagoge,  in  logic,  a  form  of  reafoning.  See  the  article  Ab¬ 
duction. 

'  Apagoge,  among  mathematicians,  fometimes  denotes  a  progrefs 
or  paffage  from  one  propofition  to  another  ;  when  thefirft,  having 
been  once  demonftrated,  is  afterwards  employed  for  the  proof  of 
other  propofitions. 

APAGOGICAL  demonjlration,  implies  an  indirect  method  of 
proving  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  by  fhevring  the  abfurdity  of  the 
contrary  :  hence  it  is  called  redufiio  ad  abfurdum ,  or  ad  impjjibile. 
Euclid  frequently  ufes  this  method  of  demonftration. 

APALACHINE,  a  name  given  by  fome  botanic  authors  to  the 
fhrub,  called  by  others  caffme  vera  Floridanorum.  This  plant  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  many  virtues,  and  is  ufed  as  tea. 

APANAGE,  or  Apenage,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  fignifies 
lands  afligned  by  the  fovereign  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  younger 
fons  ;  and  which  revert  to  the  crown  upon  failure  of  male  iflue  in 
that  branch  to  which  the  lands  were  granted.  The  younger  fons  in 
England  have  no  certain  apanages ,  as  in  France ;  but  only  what 
the  good  pleafure  of  the  king  beftows  upon  them. 

Apanages,  in  France,  are  of  two  kinds,  royal  and  cujlomary  ;  the 
firft  only  granted  to  males,  the  king’s  brothers,  exclufive  of  the 
females.  Cujlomary  apanages  are  thofe  granted  to  females,  the  lifters 
of  the  king. 

APARINE,  inbotany,  goofe-grafs,  or  Cleavers  ;  which  fee. 
APAR1THMESIS,  or  enumeration,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby 
that  which  might  be  exprefled  in  few  words,  is  branched  out  into 
feveral  particulars,  to  enlarge  the  idea,  and  render  it  the  more 
afFedting;  it  fometimes  alfo  implies  the  anfw-er  to  the  propofition 
itfelf. 

APARTISMENUS,  an  appellation  given,  in  ancient  poetry,  to 
a  verfe  which  comprehended  in  itfelf  an  intire  fenfe  orfentence. 

APARTMENT,  a  portion  or  part  of  an  houfe,  containing  the 
neceflary  conveniences  fora  perfon  to  refide  in.  A  hall,  a  chamber, 
an  antechamber,  a  clofet,  and  a  cabinet  or  wardrobe,  with  a  gallery, 
arerequifite  for  making  a  complete  apartment . 

APATHY,  among  the  ancient  philofophers,  implied  an  utter 
privation  of  paflion,  and  an  infenfibility  of  pain. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  a ,  and  waSdjb,  paflion. 

The  Stoics  afFedted  an  entire  apathy  ;  they  confidered  it  as  the 
higheft  wifdom  to  enjoy  a  perfedt  calmnefs,  or  tranquillity  of  mind, 
incapable  of  being  ruffled  by  pain,  or  inflamed  by  pleafure. 

The  primitive  Chriftians  ufed  the  word  to  exprefs  a  contempt 
for  the  things  of  this  world  ;  or  a  ftate  of  mortification,  fuch  as  is 
preferibed  in  the  gofpel. 

APATURIA,  a  folemn  feaft  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
by  the  ancient  Athenians.  This  feaft  lafted  four  days  :  the  firft  day, 
thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  made  merry  together  ;  and  this  they  called 
SbfTria.  The  fecond  day,  which  they  called  ava^veru;,  they  facrificed 
to  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  The  third  day,  which  they  called  khosoti;, 
fuch  of  their  young  men  and  maids  as  were  of  age,  were  received 
into  their  tribes.  The  fourth  day  they  called 

APAULIA,  according  to  fome,  denotes  the  third  day  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  folemnity  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  but  others  will  have 
it  to  mean  the  fecond  day,  i.  c.  that  whereon  the  chief  ceremony 
was  performed. 

APE,  an  animal  of  the  monkey  kind.  See  the  article  Simia. 
APECHEMA,  a  refounding,  or  repercuflion  of  the  found  ;  i.  e. 
an  echo;  but  in  a  medical  fenle,  it  fignifies  a  Contra-fissure  ; 
which  fee, 

APEDI  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  ape. 


APEEK,  in  navigation  ;  the  anchor  is  faid  th  be  apeek,  when  fo 
much  ot  it’s  cable  is  drawn  or  heaved  into  the  fliip,  as  to  brin^  her 
ftem  perpendicular  to  it.  0 

^p^i^  ^ra^’ans-  See  the  article  Sloane  a  ,  a  plant. 
APELLA,  a  name  given  by  phyficians  to  all  whole  prepuce,  either 
through  difeafe,  fedtion,  or  otherwife,  will  not  cover  theglans. 
Apeila  is  alfo  a  fpecies  ot  ape  found  in  America. 
APELLITES,  in  ecclefiaftieal  hiftory,  a  fedt  of  heretics  in  the 
.econd  century,  who  affirmed  that  Chrift  received  a  body  from  the 
four  elementSj  Which  at  his  death  he  rendered  back  to  the  world, 
and  consequently  afeended  into  heaven  without  a  body. 

APENE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ivory  or  filver  chariot,  varioufly 
decorated,  wherein  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in  proceflion 
on  certain  days,  attended  with  a  folemn  pomp,  fongs,  hymns,  dan¬ 
cings,  and  fuch  like.  6  7 

APENNAGE.  See  the  article  Apanage,  laws  refpedting 
younger  fons.  & 

APENNIS,  a  deed  or  inftrument,  anciently  framed  to  confirm 
and  fecure  the  right  of  a  perfon  who  unhappily  loft  by  fire  the  title- 
deeds  to  his  houfe  or  land. 

APEPSY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  crudity,  or  a  want  of  di- 
geltion. 

The  fymptoms  of  an  apepfiazrc,  a  want  of  appetite,  a  fquamifh- 
nefs,  fometimes  vomiting,  ludden  and  tranfient  diftenfions  of  the 
ftomach,  erudtations,  heart-burn,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
and  generally  coftivenefs  ;  and  thefe  without  any  other  diforder 
either  in  the  "ftomach  itfelf,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Abfte- 
mioufnefs  and  excefs  are  alike  caufes  of  indigeftion.  The  columbo 
root  is  particularly  ufeful  when  the  ftomach  is  languid,  ahd  digeftion 
difficult,  &c. 

APER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  boar.  See  the  articles  Boar,  and 
Hog. 

Aper,  the  name  of  a  fea-fifli,  called  by  fome  Jlrivale  and  riondo. 
It  refembles  in  fhape  the  faber  or  doree,  but  is  of  a  fmaller  fize. 
Aper  mofehiferus,  the  American  tajacu,  according  to  many  authors. 
Aper  pifeis,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  fea-filh  ufually 
called  the  capriscus. 

APEREA,in  natural  hiftory,  afmall  American  animal, apparently 
of  a  mixed  nature  between  the  rabbit  and  the  moufe,  having  fhort 
roundifh  ears  exadtly  like  thofe  of  the  moufe,  and  refembling  the 
rabbit  in  all  other  particulars.  It  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long. 

APERIENS  os,  a  name  given  by  fome  anatomifts  to  a  mufcle  of 
the  mouth,  called  by  Albinus  biventer  maxillae  inferioris,  and  di- 
gaftricus  by  others. 

Aperiens  crocus  martis,  opening  faffron  of  iron*  is  a  preparation 
of  iron  plates  or  filings,  made  by  expofing  them  to  the  rain  or  dew, 
till  they  contract  a  ruft,  which  is  the  medicine  required.  It  is 
found  to  be  a  good  aperient. 

Aperiens  palpebram  reBus,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  in  the  eye-lid. 
It  arifes  fharp  and  flefhy  from  the  profoundeft  part  of  the  orbit, 
near  the  place  w-here  the  optic  nerve  is  tranfmitted,  paffing  diredtly 
over  the  ball  of  the  eye;  whence  it  ftill  grows  broader  and  thinner, 
till  it  is  inferted  into  the  whole  fuperior  part  of  the  upper  eye-lid. 

APERIENTS,  in  the  materia  medica,  fuch  medicines  as  facili¬ 
tate  the  circulation  of  the  juices  in  their  containing  veflels,  by  re¬ 
moving  all  obftrudlions.  See  the  article  Deobstruents. 

Grafs,  madder,  eryngo,  capers,  and  chammoc,  are  the  five  lefler 
aperient,  or  opening  roots.  Smallage,  fennel,  afparagus,  parfley,  and 
butcher’s-broom,  are  the  greater  aperient  or  opening  roots. 

APERI  STATON,  in  the  ancient  phyfic,  denotes  an  ulcer  of  the 
mild  or  benign  kind,  that  is  neither  troublefome  nor  dangerous. 

APERTIONS,  in  architecture,  fignify  the  openings  in  a  build¬ 
ing;  as  doors,  windows,  ftair-cafes,  chimnies,  outlets  and  inlets  for 
light,  fmoke,  Sec.  Apertions  fliould  not  approach  too  near  the  angles 
of  the  walls  ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  all  openings  are  weakeners. 

APERTOR  oculi,  a  name  given  by  Spigelius,  and  other  ana¬ 
tomifts,  to  the  mufcle  called  the  aperiens  palpebram,  denominated  by 
fome,  levator  palpebree Juperioris. 

APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any  thing,  or  a  hole,  cleft,  or  va¬ 
cant  place  in  fome  continuous  fubjedt. 

The  word  is  Latin,  apertura,  and  derived  from  aperire,  to  open. 

Aperture,  in  geometry,  the  opening  of  two  right  lines,  which, 
inclining  towards  each  other,  meet  in  a  point,  and  form  an  angle. 

Aperture,  in  optics,  is  the  hole  next  the  objedt  glafs  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  or  microfcope,  through  which  the  light  and  image  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  come  into  the  tube,  and  are  thence  carried  to  the  eye  ;  it  con- 
lifts  of  a  turned  bit  of  w'ood,  or  plate  of  tin,  wdth  a  round  hole  of  a 
convenient  diameter  in  the  middle  thereof:  this  diameter  may  be 
found  experimentally  by  applying  feveral  circles  of  black  fmutted 
paper,  each  bigger  than  the  other,  upon  the  face  of  the  glafs,  from 
the  breadth  of  a  Itraw  to  fuch  as  leave  only  a  fmall  hole  in  the  glafs  ; 
and  with  each  of  thefe,  feparately,  view  feveral  diftindt  objects,  as 
the  moon,  ftars,  Sec.  That  through  which  they  appear  the  molt 
diftindtly  is  to  be  pitched  upon. 

Aperture  is  alfo  underltood  of  that  part  of  the  objedt  glafs  itfelf, 
which  covers  the  former,  and  which  is  left  pervious  to  the  rays- 
Seethe  article  Telescope. 

M.  Auzout  affirms,  that  he  found  that  th t  apertures  of  telefcopes 
ought  to  be  nearly  in  the  lubduplicate  ratio  ot  their  lengths  :  but' 
Huygens,  w  ho  firft  introduced  the  ufe  of  apertures,  allures  us,  he 
found,  by  experience,  that  the  aperture  of  an  objedt  glafs,  ex.  gr.  of 
30  feet,  is  to  be  determined  by  this  proportion,  as  30  to  3  ;  that  is, 
as  ro  to  j,  fo  is  the  fquare  root  ot  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  any 
glafs,  multiplied  by  30,  to  it’s  aperture  ;  and  the  focal  diltances  of 
the  eye-glalies  are  to  be  proportional  to  the  apertures. 

The  greater  or  lefs  aperture  of  an  object  glafs,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
does  not  increafcor  dinunifh  the  viliblc  area  of  the  object ;  all  that 
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is  effected  by  this  is,  the  admittance  of  more  or  fewer  rays,  and  con- 
fequently  the  more  bright  or  obfcure  .appearance  of  the  objedl. 

Hence,  in  viewing  Venus  through  a  telefcope,  a  much  lefs  aper¬ 
ture  is  to  be  ufed  than  for  the  Moon,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn;  becaufe  her 
light  is  fo  vivid  and  glaring :  which  conlidcration  does  a  little  in¬ 
validate  M.  Auzout’s  proportion,  as  is  (hewn  by  Dr.  Hook.  j 

Apertura  tabularum,  in  old  law  books,  implies  the  opening  a 
lafl  will  and  teflament. 

Apertura  feudi,  implies  thelofmgof  a  feudal  tenure,  by  default 
of  iffue  to  him  to  whom  the  feud  or  fee  was  firft  granted.  I 

APETALOUS,  or  Apetalose  plants,  in  botany,  are  fuch  as 
have  no  petals,  or  flower  leaves,  but  only  a  calyx  or  cup,  and  fta- 
mina  orcapillaments  of  ftyles. 

APEUCTIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  fignifies  a  kind  of  poem  or  prayer 
addrefled  to  God  for  averting  fome  dreadful  calamity  ;  e.  gr.  Die 
prohibite  minas,  dii  talem  avertite  cafum,  et  placidi  fervate  pios, 

APEX,  the  vertex  or  fummit  of  anything. 

Apex,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by  the  flamens  or  priefls 
of  Jupiter. 

Apex  alfo  denoted,  among  the  Romans,  the  creft  of  a  helmet. 

Apex,  among  grammarians,  implies  the  mark  of  a  long  fyllable, 
palfely  called  a  long  accent. 

APH./ERESIS,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a  letter  or  fyllable 
is  cut  off  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

s  Aph-EREsis  from  the  beginning  takes 
What  fyllable  or  letter  the  word  upmakes. 

E.  gr.  Till  for  untill ;  conia  for  ciconia;  lemnere  for  contcmncre,  Sec. 

Aph-ERESIS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  taking  away  or  removing 
fomething  that  is  noxious.  In  forgery,  it  fignifies  the  taking  away 
l'omething  that  is  fuperfluous. 

APHANES,  parjlcy-piert,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  botany,  the 
name  of  a  genus  ot  plants,  of  the  tetandria  digynia  clafs ;  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are  thefe:  the  cup  is  a  tubular  perianthium,  remain¬ 
ing  till  the  feeds  are  ripe;  it  confifts  of  one  leaf  divided  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  into  eight  fegments,  which  are  extremely  fmall,  and  alter¬ 
nately  different  in  fize.  There  are  no  petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  four  i 
erect,  pointed,  and  very  fmall  filaments,  inferted  on  the  rim  of 
the  cup  ;  the  antherae  are  roundifti.  The  piftillum  has  two  ger- 
mina  of  an  oval  figure,  and  two  ftyles  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
ftamina,  inferted  on  the  bafis  of  thefe  germina ;  the  ftigmata  are 
headed.  The  cup  fopplies  the  place  of  a  fruit,  Ihutting  together  at 
it’s  mouth,  and  containing  two  oval,  pointed,  comprefl'ed  feeds,  of 
the  length  of  the  ftyles. 

APHASIA,  among  the  fccptics,  implies  a  ftate  of  doubt,  wherein 
a  perfon  not  knowing  what  to  determine  on,  thinks  it  beft  for  him 
to  fay  nothing. 

APHEA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  worfhipped  by  the  Cretans  and 
people  of  iEgina. 

Aphea,  before  the  was  made  a  deity,  went  by  the  name  of  Brito- 
inartis  in  Crete.  Her  pafiion  for  hunting  attached  her  to  the  train  of 
Diana,  and  dedicated  her  virginity  to  the  goddefs;  to  avoid  the  pur- 
foit  of  Minos,  who  was  defperately  in  love  with  her,  the  threw  hcr- 
felf  into  the  fea,  and  was  taken  up  in  the  nets  of  fome  fithermen. 
Diana  rewarded  her  virtue  wuth  the  honour  of  immortality.  Bri- 
tomartis  afterwards  appeared  to  the  people  of  iEgina,  who  paid  ado¬ 
ration  to  her  under  the  name  of  Aphea.  i 

APHEL1  A,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  fimplicity  of  dieftion. 

APHELION,  or  Aphelium,  in  aftronomy,  is  that  point  in  any 
planet’s  orbit,  in  which  it  is  furtheft  diftant  from  the  fun:  being  in 
the  new  aftronomy,  that  end  of  the  greateftaxis  of  the  elliptical  orbit 
of  the  planet,  moft  remote  from  the  focus  wherein  the  fun  is  placed. 

The  times  of  the  aphelia  of  the  primary  planets,  may  be  known  by  ” 
their  apparent  diameters  appearing  leaft ;  alfo,  by  their  moving 
lloweft  in  a  given  time.  They  may  likewife  be  found  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  method  of  doing  which  is  delivered  in  moft  aftronomical 
writers,  and  De  la  Hire  places  the  aphelia  for  the  year  1700,  thus : 

1}  in  290  14'  4i//of  }  9  6°  56'  10" 

^  10  17  14  ^  $  31  3  40  Vf 

<J  0  35  25  W  j 

De  la  Hire  makes  the  yearly  motion  of  them  tQ  be  Ip  i'  22", 

34",  $  T  7 ",  9  1 "  2b",  and  9  1'  39". 

The  aphelia  of  all  the  primary  planets  are  at  reft;  excepting  that 
thofe  planets  neareft  the  fun,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and 
Mars,  being  aefted  upon  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  their  aphelia  move  a 
fmall  matter  in  confequentia  with  refpeft  to  the  fixed  (tars  ;  and  this 
in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  of  thofe  planets  from  the  fun. 
Hence,  if  the  aphelion  of  Mars  move  35  minutes  in  confequentia  in 
refpedl  of  the  fixed  ftars  in  100  years;  the  aphelia  of  the  Earth,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mercury,  will  move,  in  100  years,  18  min.  36  fee.  11  min. 

27  fee.  and  4  min.  29  fee. 

APHERNOUSL1,  a  fpecies  of  pine  which  grows  wild  on  the 
Alps:  it  is  found  in  bleak  and  barren  ground,  and  moftly  refembles 
the  Weymouth  pine  of  England.  The  timber  is  large,  and  the 
planks  made  of  it  are  of  a  finer  grain,  and  more  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated  than  deal ;  and  may  therefore  be  applied  to  many  ufes. 

APHESIS,  was  applied,  in  the  Athenian  laws,  to  the  cafe  of  a 
perfon  deeply  indebted,  who  defired  the  people  to  remit  part  of  the 
debt,  on  account  of  his  difability  to  difeharge  it. 

APHETERIA,  a  kind  of  engines  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  befieg- 
ing  towns,  and  faid  to  have  been  of  the  projedlile  kind. 

APHILANTHROPY,  among  phyficians,  the  firft  degree  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  when  a  perfon  hates  fociety,  and  delights  in  folitude. 

APHIOCEM,  a  compolition  made  for  the  moft  part  of  the  buds 
of  hemp,  ^before  they  flower.  It  has  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
opium,  and  is  much  in  ufe  among  the  Arabs. 
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APHIS,  in  zoology,  the  general  name  for  the  infe£ls  called  in 
Englifti  tree-lice.  The  aphis  has  four  erect  wings,  or  none  at 
all ;  it’s  trunk  is  reflex  ;  and  the  body  is  formed  into  two  horns  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  the  legs  are  formed  for  walking,  not  leaping. 

According  to  Dr.  Richardfon’s  oblervations,  the  role-tree  aphides 
are  at  one  time  of  the  year  viviparous,  and  at  another  time  ovi¬ 
parous. 

APHLASTUM,  fignifies  a  wooden  ornament,  foaped  like  a 
plume  of  feathers,  faftened  on  the  goofe’s  or  fvvan’s  neck,  ufed  at  the 
heads  of  fhips,  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

APHONIA,  in  medicine,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  hath  loft  his 
voice ;  or  who,  with  the  lofs  of  voice,  lofes  all  voluntary  motion  ;  as 
in  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  a  fyncope,  See. 

Dr.  Cullen  fpeaks  of  this  lofs  of  voice  as  afoppreflion  of  the  full 
found,  as  happens  juft  before  fwooning,  &c.  He  ranks  this  genus 
of  difeafes  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyfeinefiae.  Belldes  the  in- 
ftances  of  it’s  being  fymptomatic,  he  obferves  three  fpecies,  viz. 
Aphonia  gutturalis ,  when  the  gullet  is  affefted  by  a  tumor  in  the 
fauces ,  or  the  glottis.  2.  Aphonia  trachealis,  w'hen  the  trachea  is  com- 
prelfed,  or  morbidly  contracted.  3.  Aphonia  at onica,  when  thenerves 
of  the  larynx  are  wounded  or  paralytic. 

If  an  aphonia  appears  alone,  it  generally  befpeaks  an  approac-iing 
hemiplexy  or  apoplexy  ;  but  if  it  fucceed  thefe  diforders,  and  is  com¬ 
plicated  with  a  weak  memory,  and  a  fluggifhnefs  of  the  mental 
powers,  it  threatens  their  return.  That  aphonia  ufoally  terminates 
the  beft,  which  proceeds  from  a  ftagnation  of  ferous  humours  com- 
prefling  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  run  to  the 
tongue ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  afflictive  to  the  patient,  and  is  very  obftinate 
of  cure. 

Other  caufes  of  this  diforder  are,  the  ftriking  in  of  eruptions  on  the 
Ikin,  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  fauces  and  tongue,  obitruCted  perio¬ 
dical  evacuations  in  plethoric  habits,  fpafmodic  affections,  worms, 
a  crumb  of  bread  falling  into  the  larynx,  fear,  too  free  a  ufe  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  ;  alfo  whatever  deftroys'the  ligaments  which  go  from 
the  arytaenoid  to  the  thyroid  cartilages,  will  deftroy  the  voice. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  endeavour  firft  to  remove  whatever  obftructs 
the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid  into  the  tongue ;  and  fecondly  to 
ftrengthen  the  weak  parts. 

As  the  prognoftics  vary,  according  to  the  refpective  caufes  from 
which  they  proceed  ;  fo  the  method  of  cure  muft  be  varied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  fpecies  or  caufes  of  the  diforder. 

APHORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of  a  fcience  ;  or  a  fentence 
which  comprehends  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  The  term  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  law  and  medicine.  We  fay,  the  apborifms  of  Hippocrates, 
of  Boerhaave,  See.  the  apborifms  of  the  civil  law,  political  aphorijms , 
&c. 

Aphorism  is  applied  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to  the  lefler  excom¬ 
munication,  by  which  the  delinquent  was  cut  off  from  the  benefit  of 
the  facrament,  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  allowed  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  reft  of  the  fervice  of  the  church. 

Aphorism,  otherwife  called  diorifmus,  is  a  kind  of  figure  in  rhe¬ 
toric,  whereby  fomething  that  has  been  faid  is  limited  or  corrected. 

APHORISTIC,  fomething  relating  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  aphorifms.  The  aphorijlic  method  has  great  advantages,  as  in¬ 
cluding  much  matter  in  a  lmall  compafs ;  fentiments  arc  here  almoft 
as  numerous  as  exprefflons :  and  doctrines  may  be  counted  by  phrafes. 

APHRACTI,  in  the  maritime  affairs  of  the  ancients,  were  open 
veilels  without  any  decks. 

APHRODISIA,  in  antiquity,  feftivalskept  in  honour  of  Venus, 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was  that  celebrated  by  the. Cyprians. 
At  this  great  folemnity  feveral  myftcrious  rites  were  practifed : 
all  who  were  initiated  to  them  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Venus  as 
an  harlot,  and  received,  as  a  token  of  thegoddefs’s  favour,  a  meafore 
of  fait,  and  a  ;  the  former,  becaufe  fait  is  a  concretion  of 

fea-water,  to  which  Venus  was  thought  to  owe  her  birth  ;  the  latter, 
becaufe  (he  was  the  goddefs  of  wantonnefs. 

Aphrodisia,  or  Aphrodisiasmus,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
the  ufe  of  venery,  or  the  act  of  copulation  between  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male. 

Aphrodisia  alfo  denotes  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  venereal  age. 

APHRODISIACE,  in  ancient  writings,  is  the  name  of  a  gem, 
foppofed  according  to  the  idle  tradition  of  thofe  times,  to  have  a 
power  of  procuring  love  to  the  perfon  who  wore  it  about  him. 

APHRODISIACS,  among  phyficians,  medicines  which  increafe 
the  quantity  of  feed,  and  create  an  inclination  to  venery. 

APHRODISIUS,  in  chronology,  fignifies  the  eleventh  month  in 
the  Bithynian  year,  beginning  on  our  25th  of  July. 

V  APHROD1TA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infect  called  the  fea- 
mouth:  it  is  almoft  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  aculeated.  In  the  Linnaean  arrangement  of  worms,  it  is 
placed  in  the  order  of  mollufca.  They  are  met  with  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  among  the  rocks  on  the  Kentifh  coaft. 

APHRODITARIUM,  in  ancient  phyfic,  is  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  dry  medicine,  compounded  of  frankincenfe,  the  fealesof  copper, 
cerufs,  ftarch,  and  pomegranates,  of  each  a  like  quantity. 

APHRODITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
fineft  fpecies  of  amethyft  by  fome  authors. 

APHROGALA,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  whitifh  cream, 
or  milk  agitated  till  it  be  converted  wholly  into  froth.  Galen  pre- 
feribes  it  againft  hot  diforders  of  the  ftomach.  What  the  Romans 
ufed  under  this  name  feems  to  be  fomething  like  our  fyllabub. 

APHROLITRUM,  in  ancient  phyfic,  the  fpume  or  froth  of 
nitre.  Salts  formed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  a  terrene  or  gypfeo- 
calcareous  element;  are  thus  called. 

.  APHRON 1TRE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  particular  kind  of  natron,  or  native  nitre  ;  foppofed  to  be  the 
fobtileft  part  of  the  froth  or  fpume  emerging  on  the  forface  of  nitre 
in  fufion. 

APHROSELENOS, 
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APHROSELENOS,  a  denomination  given  by  ancient  naturalifts 
to  the  lapis  fpecularis,  or  Jelenites. 

APHTH/E,  in  medicine,  fmall,  round,  and  fuperficial  ulcers 
ariiing  in  the  mouth,  attended  with  inflammation,  and  adifliculty 
of  fwallowing  ;  it  isotherwife  called  the  thrujh. 

The  principal  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  extremity  of  excretory 
veffels,  ialival  glands,  and,  in  fliort,  all  glands  that  furuifli  a  humour 
like  the  faliva,  as  the  lips,  gums,  See.  Sucking  children  and  old 
men  are  fubjedl  to  the  aphtha,  becaufe  the  vis  vitae  in  both  is  languid, 
and  the  humours  liable  to  become  vifeous.  Some  aphtha  are  white  ; 
others  red,  others  livid  and  blackiih  :  the  white  and  red  forts  are  the 
leaft  dangerous,  and  the  moft  eafily  cured  ;  the  livid  and  black  often 
prove  mortal.  In  the  cureof  the  aphtha,  it  will  be  proper  to  ufe 
mel  rofatwn ,  or  honey  of  rofes,  acidulated  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
Plantane  water  may  alfo  be  ufed.  \ 

APH  i  HAR  PODOCET/E,  a  fedt  of  people  who  were  fworn 
enemies  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  They  made  their  firfl  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  year  535,  and  arofe  among  the  Eutychians.  They  ima¬ 
gined  the  body  of  jefus  Chrilf  was  incorruptible  and  impaflible,  and 
not  capable  of  death. 

APPIUA  cobites ,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  fifh,  called  alfo  fea-leach. 

APHYLLANTHES,  in  botany,  the  blue  Montpelier  pink  ;  a 
genus  of  plants  with  liliaceous  flowers, and  a  capfular  fruit,containing 
three  oblong  oval  feeds.  It  belongs  to  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  Linnaeus.  There  is  only  one  known  fpeciesof  this  plant. 

APHYLLION,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Broom-RAVE,  a  plant. 

APIARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  authors  to  a 
fly,  which  is  afpecies  of  the  attelabus.  It  is  a  two-winged  infeCl,  of 
a  deep  and  Alining  black,  and  gathers  wax  on  it’s  legs  in  the  manner 
of  the  bee.  It  isleen  only  in  autumn,  and  frequently  met  with  on 
parfley. 

APIARY,  a  place  w'here  bees  are  kept  and  properly  furnifhed 
with  all  requifite  accommodations. 

The  apiary,  when  there  are  but  few  bees,  is  ufually  fet  in  any 
corner  ot  the  garden  or  court,  and  fometimes  in  clofes  adjoining  to 
the  houfe  ;  though  fame,  for  want  of  room  without  doors,  have  fet 
them  in  lofts  or  upper  rooms  ;  but  this  fltuation  is  not  fo  proper  for 
them.  If  a  perfon  intends  to  have  a  confiderable  (tore  of  bees,  a 
fquare  plat  mult  be  made  by  itfelf,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
bees  intended  to  be  kept,  not  quite  fquare,  being  rather  longer  ex¬ 
tended  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  fo  contrived,  that  they  may  have  as 
much  of  the  morning  and  evening  fun  as  poffible.  The  apiary 
fhould  be  fereened  f rom  high  winds  on  either  fide,  either  naturally 
by  hills,  trees,  &c.  or  artificially  by  houfes,  barns,  walls,  &c.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  well  fenced  from  cattle, efpecially  hogs, and  from  all  forts 
of  fowl,  their  dung  being  very  prejudicial  to  them  ;  neither  fhould 
there  be  any  offenfive  fmells,  nor  any  poultry  kept  near  the  place. 
The  apiary  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  ftools  or  benches  of  wood  or 
Hone  ;  but  the  firft  is  the  beft,  ftones  being  hot  in  fummer  and  cold 
in  winter:  thefe  are  placed  at  different  heights,  but  about  twelve 
inches  is  a  good  height  ;  they  fhould  be  fet  a  little  fhelving,  that  the 
rain  may  run  off ;  they  fhould  alfo  be  two  or  three  inches  wider  than 
the  hives  fet  upon  them,  and  at  leaft  five  feet  fr»m  each  other. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  if  the  apiary  ftand  cool,  good  fweet  ftraw 
may  be  fluffed  within  the  doors  about  the  hives,  to  keep  them 
warm  ;  but  extremity  of  cold  does  not  hurt  bees  fo  much  in  winter 
as  wet,  from  which  thefe  cafes  beft  preferve  them  ;  or  as  light,  and 
the  warm  beams  of  the  fun,  at  fuch  time  when  there  is  no  provifion 
abroad  for  them,  againft  which  this  houfe  or  cot  is  the  beft 
prefervative  ;  for  when  the  doors  are  fhut,  though  the  fun  fhine, 
yet  they  are  infenfible  of  it,  the  hives  Handing  fix  or  eight  inches 
within  the  doors  ;  whereas  after  the  common  way  of  benches  or 
ftools,  the  fun  calls  rays  to  their  very  doors,  which  warmth  and 
light  together,  draw  them  out,  at  the  expence  of  their  provifions  and 
lives  together,  as  is  evident  from  frequent  experience,  the  mild- 
eft  and  cleareft  winters  ftarvirig  and  deftroying  moft  bees ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  the  coldeftand  moft  frozen  beft  fecurethem. 

The  garden  in  which  the  apiary  Hands  fhould  be  well  furnifhed 
with  fuch  plants  as  afford  a  proper  fupplyof  food  ;  fuch  as  thyme, 
the  oak,  the  pine,  the  fweet  fmelling  cedar,  and  all  fruit-trees  : 
furze,  broom,  muftard,  clover,  heath,  buck-wheat,  &c.  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this  purpofe.  See  the  articles  Bee  and  Hive. 

APIASTELLUM,  in  botany,  two  different  fpecies  of  plants  : 
Apuleius  expfeflingby  this  name  the  black  briony,  and  Dodonasus 
the  common  baum. 

API  ASTER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  bee- 
eater,  ca\\e<\  merops  by  moft  authors. 

APIASTKUM,  the  name  of  two  different  plants,  of  contrary 
form  dnd  qualities.  One  of  thefe  was  the  poifonous  water  -crowfoot 
of  the  ancients  ;  which  they  called  apiajlrum,  becaufe  it’s  leaves 
refembled  thofe  of  fmallage.  The  other  apiajlrum  is  the  common 
garden  baum,  fo  called  by  thefe  writers,  from  their  having  obferved 
that  the  bees  were  very  fond  of  it.  Great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  dif- 
tinguifh  thefe  plants,  as  miftakes  about  them  might  prove  fatal. 

APICES,  in  botany,  little  roundifh  knobs  growing  on  the  tops 
of  thejlamina  or  chives  in  the  middle  of  flower's:  thefe  apices  have 
been  difeovered  by  the  microfcope,  to  be  a  kind  of  feed  velfels,  con¬ 
taining  the  farina  foecundans. 

AP1CULUM,  a  kind  of  thread  or  fillet,  worn  b)  the  ancient 
flamens,  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  in  lieu  of  the  apex  ,  which  fee. 

APINEL,  a  root  which  is  met  writh  in  fome  of  the  American 
iflands  ;  it  is  called  by  the  natives  yabacani.  It’s  name  Apinel 
was  that  of  a  captain  ot  horfe,  who  firft  made  the  Europeans  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  If,  with  a  rod,  a  piece  of  this  root  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  ferpent,  it  isfoon  deftroyed.  If  a  perfon  chews  it, 
and  rubs  his  hands  and  feet  with  it,  the  ferpents  fhun  him  ;  nay,  if 
he  takes  the  ferpent,  it  cannot  hurt  him.  Hift-  de  1 ’Acad.  Roy. 
an.  1724. 
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APIOS,  in  botany,  round  knobbed-rooted  fpurge.  See  Ti- 

THYMAL. 

Apios  is  likewife  the  name  Bocrhaave  hasgiven  to  fome  legumi¬ 
nous  plants,  comprifed  under  the  name  glicine  by  Linnaeus. 

Apios  alfo  fignifiesthe  pear-tree. 

APIS,  mufea,  the  bee  or  fly,  in  allronomy,  a  fouthern  ccnftella- 
tion,  containing  four  liars,  lituated  in  the  head,  right  wing,  left 
wing,  and  in  the  tail. 

Apis,  or  Apes,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  four-winged  infedls,  com¬ 
prehending  the  bee,  hornet,  wasp,  and  humble-bee.  See 
thofe  articles. 

Apis,  in  mythology,  a  famous  deity  among  the  Egyptians,  re- 
prefented  by  an  ox,  with  certain  external  marks.  Into  this  animal, 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  the  foul  of  the  great  Ofiris  retired,  and 
withdrew  itfelf  from  the  world.  Hegave  this  creature  the  preference, 
becaufe  the  ox  is  the  lymbol  of  agriculture,  the  perfection  of  which 
this  prince  had  very  much  at  heart. 

The  apis  mult  have  a  liar  in  his  forehead  ;  that  is,  a  fquare  white 
mark,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  his  back,  a  knot  under  his  tongue 
in  the  form  of  a  beetle,  the  hair  of  his  tail  double,  and  a  crefcent 
on  his  right  flank  ;  and  the  cow  that  bore  him  mull  have  conceived 
by  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  Egyptians  confulted  him  as  an  oracle  : 
if  he  accepted  what  was  prefented  to  him  to  eat,  it  was  a  good  pre- 
fage  ;  his  refufal  was  a  bad  omen. 

APITES,  Apites  vinurn,  the  w  ine  ofpears,  or  perry.  Some  pre¬ 
pare  it  thus:  cut  and  pound  the  pears,  and  having  preffed  out  the 
juice,  to  every  twelve  pints  thereof  add  one  pint  of  honey  ;  and  let 
it  ferment.  Wine  of  carobs,  medlars,  and  fervices,  are  prepared 
after  the  fame  manner.  They  are  aftringent,  have  a  grateful  four- 
nels,  are  good  for  the  ftomach,  and  reftrain  inward  fluxes. 

APIUM,  in  botany,  pariley  ;  of  the  pentandria  digynia  elafs. 
There  are  fix  fpecies  of  this  plant,  viz*  1.  Common  parfley.  a.  Curled 
parfley.  3.  Large  rooted  parfley.  4.  Smallage  ;  or  water  parfley. 
5.  Upright  celery.  6.  Celeriac,  or  turnip-rooted  celery.  See  the 
articles  Celery,  Parsley,  Smallage,  &c. 

Apium  antardlicum.  See  the  article  Celery,  wild. 

Apium  Macedonicum.  See  the  article  Bubon,  a  genus  of  plants. 

Apium  anifum  didium.  See  the  article  Anise,  a  fmall  feed. 

APIVORUS  buteo,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by  which  au¬ 
thors  call  the  honey-buzzard.  This  bird  is  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  common  buzzard  ;  has  a  black  beak,  very  much  hooked,  pro¬ 
tuberant  in  the  middle,  and  covered  to  the  noftrils  with  a  black 
wrinkled  Ikin  ;  it’s  mouth  opens  wide,  and  is  yellow  within.  It 
builds  it’s  neft  with  Hicks  covered  with  wool,  but  fometimes  occu¬ 
pies  the  deferted  neft  of  a  kite  to  lay  and  breed  it’s  young  in,  which 
it  feeds  for  the  moft  part  with  the  maggot  worms  of  bees  and  wafps, 
and  pieces  of  honey-combs  are  fometimes  found  in  the  nefts.  It 
feeds  on  frogs,  newts,  and  other  fmall  animals  :  it  runs  very  fwiftly 
on  the  ground.  Like  moft  other  birds  of  prey,  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male. 

APLUDA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  calyx  is  a  common  bivalve  of 
glume,  with  a  female  jlojculus,  and  male  peduncles.  It  is  a  genus 
of  the  polygamia  monoecia  clafs. 

APLUSTRE,  or  Amplustre,  in  the  naval  architecture  of  the 
ancients,  fignified  a  carved  tablet,  refcmbling  a  Afield,  fixed  to  the 
extremity  of  a  flfip’shead,  by  way  of  ornament :  alfo  the  rojlra,  or 
beaks  of  lliips. 

APNOE,  in  medicine,  a  defeCl  of  refpiration,  fuch  as  happens 
in  a  cold,  an  apoplexy,  &c. 

APOBAM1NA,  or  Apobamma,  a  term  applied  byphyficians 
to  a  liquor  wherein  pieces  of  gold,  or  chains,  heated  red  hot,  have 
been  quenched,  in  order  lo  fortify  the  principal  members  and  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits. 

APOBATERION,  in  antiquity,  a  valediClory  fpeech  or  poem 
made  by  a  perfon  on  departing  out  of  his  own  country,  and  addref- 
fed  to  his  friends  or  relations. 

APOBATHRiE,  a  kind  of  little  bridges  or  flairs,  anciently  ufed 
for  joining  one  fhip  to  another,  of  the  land  to  ftiips, 

APOBEE,  in  botany,  a  name  which  the  natives  of  Guinea  give 
to  a  fpeciesof  corn  marigold,  having  long  and  narrow  leaves,  and 
no  ftalk  to  fupport  the  flower.  The  people  of  the  place  ufe  this 
•boiled  in  water,  and  the  liquor  drank  warm,  for  the  fmall  pox,  and- 
other  eruptive  fevers. 

APOBOMIOI,  facrifices  anciently  offered  without  altars, on  the 
bare  earth. 

APOCALYPSE,  revelation,  the  name  of  one  of  the  facred 
books  of  the  New  Tcftament,  containing  revelations  concerning  fe- 
veral  important  doClrines  of  Chriftianity; 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  and  derived  from 

(xoiQHcCKvTt'x w ,  to  reveal  or  difeover. 

This  book,  according  to  Irenaeus,  was  written  about  the  year  96 
ofChrift,  in  the  illand  of  Patrnos,  whither  St.  John  had  been  ba- 
nilhed  by  the  emperor  Domitian.  But  Sir  liaac  Newton,  with 
very  good  reafon,  places  the  writing  this  book  earlier,  viz.  in  the 
timeofNerOi  Some  attribute  this  book  to  the  arch-heretic  Ce- 
rlnthus :  but  the  ancients  unanimoufiy  aferibed  it  to  John,  the  foil 
of  Zebedee,  and  brother  ot  J  arncs.  1  his  book  has  not  at  all  times 
been  efteemed  canonical;  1  here  were  many  churches  in  Greece, 
as  St.  Jerom  informs  us,  which  did  not  receive  it:  neither  is  it  in 
the  catalogue  of  canonical  books  prepared  by  the  council  ( t  Laodi- 
cea,  nor  in  that  of  St*  Cyril  of  Jerufaltm;  but  Juftin,  Irenaeus, 
Origcn,  Cyprian,  Clemens  ot  Alexandria,  1  ertullian,  and  all  the 
fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  the  folldwing  centui  its,  quote  the 
revelations  as  a  book  then  acknowledged  to  be  canonical.  1  he  Ale-, 
gians,  Marcionites,  Cerdonians,  and  Luther  himfelf  rejected  this 
book>:  but  the  proteftants  have  ftrfaken  Luther  in  this  particular; 
and  Beza  has  ttrongly  maintained  againft  his  objections,  that  the 
Apocalspfe  is  authentic  and  canonical. 

NT  „  'I  ll. 
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The  Apocalypfe  confifts  of  twenty-two  chapters.  The  three  firft 
are  an  inftruffion  to  the  bifhops  of  the  feven  churches  of  AfiaMinor. 
The  fifteen  following  chapters  contain  the  perfecutions  which  the 
church  was  to  fuffer  from  the  Jews,  heretics,  and  Roman  emperors. 
Next  St.  John  prophefies  of  the  vengeance  of  God,  which  he  will 
exercife  againft  thofe  perfecutors,  againft  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  defcribes  under  the  name  of  Babylon, 
the  great  whore  feated  upon  feven  hills.  In  the  laft  place,,  the  1.9th, 
20th,  2 1  ft,  and  22d  chapters  defcribe  the  triumph  of  the  church 
over  it’s  enemies,  the  marriage  of  the  lamb,  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  church  triumphant. 

It  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy  (fays  Sir  Ifaae  Newton)  that  it  fliould 
not  be  underftood  before  the  laft  age  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it 
makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  yet  underftood. 
The  folly  of  interpreters  has  been  to  foretel  times  and  things  by 
this  prophecy,  as  if  God  defigned  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this 
rafhnefs  they  have  not  only  expofed  themfelves,  but  brought  the 
prophecy  alfo  into  contempt.  The  defign  of  God  was  much  other- 
wife  ;  he  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  not 
to  gratify  men’s  curiofities,  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things  ; 
but  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
events;  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  foreknowledge  of  inter¬ 
preters,  be  then  manifefted  to  the  world. 

There  is  already  fo  much  of  this  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  as  many 
as  will  take  pains  in  this  ltudy,  may  fee  fufficient  inflances  of  God’s 
providence.  Among  the  interpreters  of  the  laft  age,  there  is  fcarce 
one  of  note  who  has  not  made  fome  dfcovery  worth  knowing  ;  and 
thence  we  gather  that  God  is  about  opening  thefe  myfteries. 

The  apocalypfe  of  John  is  written  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  language 
with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  hath  the  fame  relation  to  them 
which  they  have  to  one  another  ;  fo  that  all  of  them  together  make 
but  one  confiftent  prophecy,  pointing  out  the  various  revolutions 
that  fhould  happen  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  ftate  ;  and,  at 
length,  the  final  deftrudftion  and  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

There  have  been  feveral  other  works  publifhed  under  the  name 
of  Apocalypfes.  Sozomon  mentions  a  book  ufed  in  the  churches  of 
Paleftine,  called  the  Apocalypfe,  or  Revelation  of  St.  Peter.  He  alfo 
mentions  an  Apocalypfe  o f  St.  Paul,,  which  the  Cophtas  retain  to  this 
day.  Eufebius  alfo  fpeaks  of  both  thefe  Apocalypfes.  St.  Epiphanius 
mentions  an  Apocalypfe  of  Adam  :  Nicephorus,  an  Apocalypfe  of 
Efdras  :  Gratian  and  Cedrenus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Mofes  ;  another  of 
St.  Thomas  ;  and  another  of  St.  Stephen:  St.  Jerom,  an  Apocalypfe 
of  Elias.  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Plotin,  makes  mention  of 
.  Zoroafter,  Zoftrian,  Nicothaeus,  Allogenes,.  &c. 

APOCARITES,  in  church  hiftory,  fignifies,  thofe  people  who 
maintained  that  the  human  foul  is  part  of  the  fubftance  of  God,  or 
derived  therefrom. 

APOCARPASUM,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  poifonous  drug,  fometimes  fimply  called  carpafum.  It 
was  the  exudation  of  a  treegrowdng  in  Abyllinia,  and  fo  nearly  re- 
fembled  the  fineft  myrrh,  that  it  was  often  mixed  with  it,  and  many 
lives  were  loft  by  adminiftering  it  as  myrrh. 

APOCATASTASIS,  in  medicine,  fignifies  a  reftoring,  an 
amendment,  a  ceflation,  or  fubfiding  ;  as  the  apocataflafis  of  urine, 
of  tumours,  See. 

Apocatastasis,  among  aftronomers,  implies  the  period  of  a 
planet,  or  the  fpace  of  time  it  takes  in  returning  to  the  fame  point 
of  the  zodiac  from  whence  it  firft  fet  out. 

APOCATHARSIS,  fignifies  an  expurgation  ;  as  an  apocatharfts 
of  bile  and  the  like. 

APOCHA,  in  law,  implies  an  acquittance  or  receipt  given  by 
the  creditor  to  his  debtor  for  money  paid. 

APOCHYLISMA,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  as  the  rob  of  any 
fruit.  See  Rob. 

APOCOPE,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  part  of  the  end  of  a 
word  is  cut  off. 

Apocope  cuts  off  a  final  letter, 

Or  fyllable,  to  make  the  verfe  run  better. 

E.  gr.  Tho,  for  though;,  die,  for  dice;  hyp,  hypo,  for  hypochondriac: 
nil,  for  nihil;  ingent,  for  ingenii. 

APOCRISIARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  who  delivered  the 
meffages  of  the  emperor.  He  was  afterwards  chancellor,  and  kept 
the  feals.  The  title  of  apocrifiary  became  at  length  appropriated,  as 
it  were,  to  the  pope’s  deputy,  or  agent,  who  refided  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  to  receive  the  pope’s  orders,  and  the  emperor’s  anfwer.  The 
inftitution  of  apocriftarii  feems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine,  or  not  long  after  ;  when,  emperors  being  become  Chriftians, 
foreign  churches  had  more  occafion  to  promote  their  fuits  at  court 
than  formerly  ;  at  leaft,  we  find  the  office  eftabliffied  bylaw  in  the 
time  of  Juftinian.  The  cuftom  of  having  a  papal  apocrifiary  at 
Conftantinople  was  broken  off  at  the  herefy  of  the  Monothelites 
and  that  of  the  Iconoclafts. 

APOCRISIS,  literally  fignifies  an  anfwer.  The  referipts  of  the 
emperors  to  the  petitions  of  parties,  and  all  kinds  of  decrees  and 

mandates,  were  anciently  included  under  this  denomination. 

APOCRUST1CS,  in  pharmacy,  remedies  of  a  repellant  and 
aftringent  quality,  whereby  they  prevent  the  too  great  afflux  of  hu¬ 
mours  to  the  difeafed  part. 

APOCRYPHA,  or  Apocryphal  Books,  fuch  books  as  are  not 
admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  being  either  not  acknowledged 
as  divine,  or  accounted  fpurious. 

I  he  word  is  Greek,  azsoxpuipa,  which  is  derived  from  am,  and 
,  xpwztTu,  to  hide  or  conceal. 

When  the  Jews  publiftied  their  facred  books,  they  only  gave 
the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divine  to  fuch  as  they  then  made 
public  ;  and  fuch  as  were  ftill  retained  in  their  archives  they  called 
apocryphal,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  were  not  public  ; 
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fo  that  they  might  be  really  facred  and  divine,  though  not  promul- 
ged  as  fuch. 

Thus,  in  refpeft  of  the  Biole,  all  books  were  called  apocryphal , 
which  were  not  inferted  in  the  Jewifh  canon  of  Scripture.  Voffius 
obferves,  that,  with  regard  to  the  facred  books,  none  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  apocryphal,  except  fuch  as  had  neither  been  admitted  into 
the  fynagogue  or  the  church,  fo  as  to  be  added  to  the  canon,  and 
read  in  public.. 

The  proteflants  do  not  only  reckon  thofe  books  to  be  apocryphal 
which  are  efteemed  fuch  in  the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  praver  of 
Manalfeh  king  of  Judah,  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  Efdras,  St. 
Barnabas’s  cpiftle,  the  book  of  Hermos,  the  addition  at  the  end  of 
Job,  and  the  151ft  Pfalm  ;  but  alfo  Tobit,  Judith,  Efther,  the 
book  of  Wifdom,  Jefus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Baruch  the  Prophet, 
the  Song  of  rhe  Three  Children,  the  Hiftory  of  Sufanna,  the 
Hiftory  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  book 
of  Maccabees. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  thefe  books  were  received  by  the  Jews, 
or  fo  much  as  known  to  them.  None  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament  cite  or  mention  them :  neither  Philo  nor 
Jofephus  fpeak  of  them.  The  Chriftian  church  was  for  fome 
ages  an  utter  ftranger  to  thefe  books.  Origen,  Athanafius,  Hilary, 
Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  and  all  the  orthodox  writers,  who  have  given 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  unanimoufly  con¬ 
cur  in  rejecting  thefe  out  of  the  canoa.  And  for  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  they  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Epiftle  of  St.  James,  and  the  fecond  Epiftle 
of  St.  Peter,  the  fecond  and  third  Epiftlesof  St.  John,  the  Epiftle 
of  St.  Jude,  and  the  Revelation,  are  to  be  acknowledged  canonical 
or  not.  * 

The  proteftants  acknowledge  fuch  books  of  Scripture  only  to  be 
canonical  as  were  fo  efteemed  to  be  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  ; 
fuch  as  are  cited  by  the  earlieft  writers  among  the  Chriftians,  as  of 
divine  authority,  and  after  the  moft  diligent  inquiry  were  received, 
and  fo  judged  to  be  by  the  council  of  Laodicea.  The  feveral  epiftles 
above-mentioned,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  whatever  the  fenti- 
ments  of  fome  particular  perfons  are,  or  may  have  been  of  them, 
are  allowed  by  all  the  reformed  churches  to  be  parts  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

The  writing  of  books  under  fpurious  names,  and  obtruding 
them  for  the  works  of  infpired  authors,  though  once  reputed  lauda¬ 
ble,  and  confecrated  under  the  name  of  pious  fraud,  was  condemned 
very  early  by  an  apoftolical  canon,  m  the  inftance  of  a  prieft,  who 
was  depofed  for  forging  the  adfs  of  Paul  and  Theda. 

Fabricius  has  publiftied  the  fragments  and  remains  of  the  apocry¬ 
phal  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  J 

APOCYMA,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  was  a  mixture  of 
bees-wax  and  pitch  melted  together,  and  after  it  had  been  foaked 
fome  time  in  the  fea-water,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  virtues 
and  was  ufed  in  many  compofitions.  It  alfo  ferved  as  a  fort  of 
cement,  with  which  they  daubed  over  the  bottoms  of  their  fflips 
to  preferve  them  from  injuries  by  the  water:  they  alfo  called  it 
zopiffa;  others,  kill  or  alkitran. 

APOCYNUM,  in  botany,  Dog’s-bane  ;  which  fee. 
APODACRYTICA,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  firft  excite 
and  then  evacuate,  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  eyes,  and  thus 
prevent  the  preternatural  moifture  there :  fuch  are  onions,  celan¬ 
dine,  hellebore,  See. 

APODEMICA,  denot  es  the  do&rine  or  fcience  of  travelling 
either  to  acquire  knowledge,  or  for  the  fake  of  devotion. 

APODES,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  dignifies  things  without  feet.  Zoo- 
logifts  apply  this  name  to  a  kind  of  birds  with  fliort  feet,  which  fly 
a  long  way  over  the  feas,  but  never  reft  except  on  their  nefts. 
They  are  called  cypfelli  by  Ariftotle. 

Apodes,  in  the  Linnaian  fyftem,  is  one  of  the  four  orders  of 
fifties  without  belly-flns. 

APODICTICAL  argument,  or fyllogifm,  implies  a  clear  con¬ 
vincing  proof,  or  demonltration  of  a  propofition. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  atrofowupt,  I  demonftrate. 
Apodictical  method,  implies,  according  to  fome  writers,  the 
fyftematic  or  fcientific  method  of  writing  or  teaching. 

APODIOXIS,  among  logicians,  denotes  the  rejeaingfuch  things 
as  do  not  neceffarily  relate  to  the  queftion  under  confideration,  & 

Apodioxis,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  either  pafs  over  a 
thing  flightly,  or  refer  the  difeuffion  of  it  to  fome  other  place,  or 
opportunity.  Latin  writers  call  this  rejetlio :  e.  gr.  Quid  ego 
fen  a  turn  defendant,  judices  ?  Equidem  debeo.  Sec.  And  further,  f>utd 
ego  fenatum  hoc  loco  defendant,  judices  ?  Fiat  id  reftius,  turn  qmm, 
&c» 

APODIXIS,  a  receipt  for  money  paid.  See  Apocha,  an  ac¬ 
quittance. 

APODOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Axiosis  ;  which  fee. 

Apodosis,  in  a  rhetorical  period,  denotes  the  confequent  to  a 
protafis,  or  antecedent. 

Apodosis  alfo  fignifies  a  return  to  fomething  that  went  before, 
or  antecedent. 

Apodosis  likewife  implies  the  application  of  firnilcs. 

APODYTERIUM,  in  the  ancient  baths,  the  apartment  where 
perfons  dreffed  and  undreffed  themfelves.  The  word  is  formed  of 
«7rc3lffiv,  to  undrefs. 

APOGEE,  apogaum,  in  aftronomV,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  which  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth. 

The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  am,  from,  and  yr\,  the 
earth. 

The  apogee  of  the  fun  is  that  point  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  is 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  and  confequently  the  fun’s 
apogee,  and  the  earth’s  aphelion  are  one  and  the  fame  point. 

I  he  quantity  of  the  motion  of  the  apogre  may  be  found  by  com¬ 
paring 
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paring  two  obfervations  thereof  made  at  a  great  diftance  of  time, 
converting  the  difference  into  minutes,  and  dividing  it  by  the  num¬ 
ber  ofyearselapfed  between  thetwoobfervations.  The  quotientgives 
the  annual  motion  of  the  apogee.  Thus,  from  an  obfervation  made 
by  Hipparchus,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  140,  whereby  the  fun’s 
apogee  was  found  50  30',  of  Gemini:  and  another  made  by  Ric- 
ciolus,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1646,  wherein  it  was  found  70  26', 
of  Cancer  ;  the  annual  motion  of  the  apogee  is  found  to  be  1'  4". 
De  la  Hire,  in  Tab.  Aftron.  p.  15,  makes  the  apogee  of  the  fun  to 
be  8o°  7'  307',  of  95,  and  in  it’s  annual  motion  i'  2//. 

Apogee  of  the  moon.  See  the  article  Moon. 

Apogee  of  the.equant ,  is  it’s  furtheft  diftance  from  the  earth,  or 
that  point  where  the  circumference  of  the  equant  is  interfered  by 
the  line  of  the  apfides,  in  the  remoteft  part  of  the  diameter. 

The  mean  apogee  of  the  epicycle  is  a  point  where  the  epicycle 
is  cut  above,  by  a  right  line  drawn  from  it’s  center  to  the  center  of 
the  equant,  or  the  point  of  the  epicycle  mod  remote  from  the  earth. 

APOGRAPH,  a  tranfeript,  or  copy  of  fome  writing  or  book. 

APOGRAPHE,  in  ancient  law,  was  fometimes  taken  for  an 
a&ion  againft  fuch  as  neither  paid  the  fines  laid  upon  them  before  the 
ninth  prytanca  fucceding  their  fentence,  nor  could  give  fufficient 
fecurity  to  the  city.  The  term  alfo  implied  a  perfon’s  being  fued 
for  money  fuppofed  due  to  the  public,  and  pleading  that  the  charge 
was  unjuft,  produced  all  the  money  in  his  hands,  and  declared  by 
what  means  he  came  poflefled  of  it. 

Apographe,  among  the  Romans,  denotes  a  catalogue  ofgoods, 
or  inventory. 

APOLEPSIS,  in  the  law  of  Athens,  an  aftion  of  divorce, 
brought  when  a  woman  had  forfaken  her  hufband,  and  fled  from 
him. 

Apolepsis,  in  ancient  phyfic,  an  interception,  fuppreflion,  or 
retention  of  urine,  or  any  other  natural  evacuation. 

Apolepsis  alfo  fignifies  an  extin&ion  of  the  native  heat  of  the 
veins;  or  aninterception  of  the  blood  and  fpirits. 

Apolepsis  alfo  denotes  a  fpecies  of  apoplexy,  wherein  the 
fpeech,  fenfe,  motion,  &c.  fuddenly  fail. 

APOLIDES,  in  antiquity,  were  perfons  diverted  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  Roman  citizens,  by  being  exiled  to  fome  ifland,  or  con¬ 
demned  for  life  to  the  public  works. 

APOLLINARIAN  games,  among  the  ancients,  an  appellation 
given  to  certain  games,  or  theatrical  entertainments  annually  per¬ 
formed  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  were  inftituted  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  prophet  Marcus,  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  declaring,  that  in  order  to  expel  the  enemy, 
and  cure  the  people  of  an  infectious  difeafe,  which  then  prevailed, 
facred  games  were  to  be  annually  performed.  The  men,  who 
were  fpe&ators  at  thefe games,  wore  garlands  on  their  heads;  the 
women  performed  their  devotions  in  the  temples  at  the  fame  time, 
and  at  laftthey  caroufed  together  in  the  porches  of  their  houfes,  the 
doors  ftanding  open. 

Thefe  games  confifted  of  piping,  finging,  and  other  mufic  ;  alfo 
mountebank  tricks,  dances,  &c. 

APOLLINARIANS,  Apollinarists,  in  church  hiftorv,  afeCl 
of  heretics,  who  affirmed  that  Chrift  had  neither  a  rational  human 
foul,  nor  a  true  body  ;  and  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  propagated  by 
other  fouls,  as  well  as  their  bodies. 

Their  doCtrine  was  firft  condemned  by  a  council  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  year  362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal  manner  by  a  council 
at  Rome,  in  3.75,  and  by  another  council  in  378,  which  depofed 
Apollinaris,  their  leader,  from  his  bifhoprick.  In  388,  the  em¬ 
peror  Theodofius  ena&ed  a  law7, forbidding  them  to  hold  aflemblies, 
to  have  any  ecclefiaftics  or  bifhops,  or  to  dwell  in  cities.  Their 
herefy  had  no  long  duration,  through  the  vigorous  execution  of  the 
law7s  and  decrees  againft  them. 

Apollinares  ludi,  the  general  name  of  all  fcenical  games; 
•which  were  celebrated  only  by  dancing  and  mufic  :  the  theatrical, 
byplays,  farces,  poems,  recitatives,  &c. 

APOLLINARIS,  in  botany,  true  nightfhade,  alfo  black  henbane. 

APOLLO,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  deity,  w’orfhipped  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  had  a  magnificent  temple,  and  famous 
oracle  at  Delphos.  They  confidered  him  as  the  God  of  light  and 
poetry,  and  as  the  inventor  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Hisftatue 
was  diftinguilhed  by  the  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of 
his  figure. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  an  ancient  ftatue  of  the  firft  clafs.  It’s  ex¬ 
cellence  confifts  in  the  expreflion  of  fomething  divine,  whereas  the 
reft  excel  only  in  things  common  to  men.  This  ftatue  may,  per¬ 
haps,  jurtly  claim  the  preference  even  in  thefuperior  and  diftinguifh- 
cd  clafs  of  the  beft  remains  of  all  antiquity. 

APOLLONIA,  ancient  feafts  facred  to  Apollo  at  Egialea. 

APOLLON  IAN  hyperbola  and  parabola.  See  the  article  Hyper¬ 
bola,  &c. 

APOLOGETIC,  fomething  faid  or  written  by  way  of  excufe 
or  apology  for  any  perfon  or  performance. 

T.  ertullian’s  apologetic  is  animated  with  much  ftrength  and  fpirit. 
He  therein  vind  icates  the  Chriftians  from  all  that  had  been  alledged 
againft  them  ;  particularly  from  the  abominable  crimes  faid  to  be 
perpetrated  at  their  meetings,  and  their  want  of  love  and  fidelity  to 
their  country.  This  laft  accufation  was  grounded  on  their  refilling 
to  take  the  accuftomed  oaths,  and  fwear  by  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
empire.  The  emperor  Severus  being  then  abfent,  Tertullian  ad- 
drelfed  his  apologetic  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome. 

APOLOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  ingenious  method  of 
conveying  inftru&ion  by  means  of  a  feigned  relation  called  a  moral 
fable. 

The  only  difference  between  a  parable  and  an  apologue  is,  that  the 
former  being  drawn  from  what  palfes  among  mankind,  requires  pro¬ 
bability  in  the  narration  ;  whereas  the  apologue ,  being  taken  from  the 
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fuppofed  aCtion  of  brutes,  or  even  things  inanimate,  is  not  tied 
dow’n  to  the  ftriCt  rules  of  probability.  ./Efop’s  fables  are  a  model 
of  this  kind  of  waiting. 

Apologue,  however,  according  to  fome,  differs  from  fable  ;  as  the 
former  is  ufed  in  fpeeches  and  harangues,  to  perfuade  ;  the  latter  in 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry,  to  inftruCt  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  manners. 

APOLOGY,  a  defence  or  excufe  for  fome  perfon,  aCtion,  or  the 
like,  either  by  words  or  writing. 

APOLYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  folution  or  releafe  of  any 
thing ;  as  the  apolyfis  of  a  difeafe,  a  bandage,  &c. 

Apolysis,  alfo,  more  particularly  denotes  the  exclufion  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  foetus,  the  fecundines,  &c. 

APOMELI,  in  medicine,  afw7eet  kind  of  liquor  made  with  ho¬ 
ney,  >or  an  honey-comb  mixed  with  vinegar,  and  boiled  a  Ihort  time, 
till  the  qualities  of  both  unite,  and  the  acrimony  of  the  vinegar  be 
allayed.  The  Greeks  much  efteemed  it  as  a  detergent,  promoter  of 
ftool,  urine,  &c.  The  apomeli  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  medium  between 
mulfe  and  oxymcl. 

APOMYOS  deus,  in  mythology,  an  appellation  under  which  J u- 
piter  was  worfhipped  at  Elis,  and  both  Hercules  and  Jupiter  at  the 
Olympic  games.  They  fupplicated  thefe  deities  under  this  name, 
to  deftroy  or  drive  away  the  vaft  number  of  flies  which  always  at¬ 
tended  at  the  great  facrifices.  A  bull  was  the  ufual  facrifice. 

APONEUROSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fpreading  or  expanfion  of  a 
nerve  or  tendon,  in  the  manner  of  a  membrane. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ano,  from  ;  and  ra/fcv,  a  nerve. 

Aponeurosis  denotes  alfo  fometimes  the  cutting  off  a  nerve  or 
tendon  :  it  is  likewife  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the  tendon  itfelf. 

APONEUROTICUSffM/yWtn,  isa  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  properly 
called  by  Winflow  the  tnufculus  vagina femoris.  It  is  alfo  the  muf- 
culus  lati  tendinis,  and  mufculusfafcia  lata  ofCowperand  Winflow. 

APONIA,  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians  for  a  ftate  of  indolence,  or 
the  abfence  of  pain. 

APONOGETON,  in  botany, a  name  given  by  Pontedera  to  a  ge~ 
nus  of  plants,  called  zannichellia  by  Linnaeus  and  Micheli. 

APOPEMPTlC,in  ancient  poetry,  isa  hymn addrerted  to  a  ftran- 
ger,  on  his  departure  from  a  place  to  his  own  country.  On  certain 
holydays,  the  ancients  tookAeave  of  the  gods  with  apopemptic  fongs. 

APOPHASIS,a  figure  in  rhetorip,  whereby  we  really  fayoradvife 
a  thing,  under  a  feigned  fhew  of-efilfuading  from  it,  or  parting  it 
over ;  or  thus, 

Apophasis,  pretending  to  conceal 

The  whole  is  meant  to  hide,  muft  needs  reveal. 

E.  gr.  I  fav  nothing  of  your  idlenefs,  and  other  things,  for  which 
you  cannot  excufe  yourfelf,  but  ought  to  repent  of. 

Apophasis,  in  civil  law,  an  anfwer  or  refeript  of  thefovereign. 

Apophasis,  in  logic,  a  denial  or  negation. 

Apophasis,  among  the  ancients,  fignifies  the  account  given  of 
eftates,  at  the  exchange  of  them,  for  the  avoiding  public  employ¬ 
ments.  When  a  man  wifhed  to  excufe  himfelf  from  any  trouble- 
fome  or  expenfive  truft,  by  carting  it  on  another  richer  than  himfelf, 
the  perfon  produced  had  power  to  challenge  him  to  make  an  ex¬ 
change  of  eftates,  and  thereby  compel  him  to  undergo  the  office  he 
had  at  firft  refufed  to  aceept.  See  the  article  Antidosis. 

APOPHLEGMATISM,  in  phyfic,  a  medicine,  which,  by  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  the  mouth,  promotes  a  difeharge  of  phlegm  ;  fuch  are  pelli- 
tory  root,  horfe-radifti,  &c.  In  this  tribe  may  be  ranked  fnuff",  or 
whatever  difeharges  a  load  of  ferum  from  the  head,  the  parts  about 
the  throat,  &c. 

APOPldLEGMATIZANTS,  purging  medicines  for  the  head 
and  brain.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  one  adminiftered  by  the  way 
of  the  mouth,  which  operates  by  fpitting  ;  the  other,  by  fneezing, 
taken  at  the  noftrils.  See  the  article  Apophlegmatism. 

APOPHORETA,  prefents  made  at  a  feaft,  or  other  entertain¬ 
ments,  to  the  guefts,  which  they  carried  away  with  them. 

APOPHRADES,  among  phyficians,  are  thofe  unhappy  days  in 
which  an  acute  diftemper  comes  to  a  fatal  crifis,  or  no  crilis  at  all. 

APOPHTHEGM,  a  rtiort  pithy  and  inftruCtive  remark,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  perfon  of  diftinguilhed  character.  Such  are  the  apoph¬ 
thegms  of  Plutarch ,  and  thofe  of  the  ancients  collected  by  Lycofthenes, 
Alfo  that  of  Cyrus :  “  He  is  unworthy  to  be  a  magiftrate,  who  is 
not  better  than  his  fubjeCts:”  or  that  of  Cato,  Homines  nihil 
agendo  difeunt  male  agere ;  or,  laftly,  that  of  Auguftus,  Feflina 
lente. 

APOPH  Y  GE,  in  architecture,  a  concave  part  or  ring  of  a  column, 
lying  above  or  below  the  fiat  member. 

The  apophyge,  originally,  was  no  more  than  the  ring  or  ferril,  at 
firft  fixed  on  the  extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from 
fplitting  ;  which  afterwards  was  imitated  in  ftone. 

Apophygis,  upper,  is  that  part  or  fweep,  whereby  a  large  flat 
member  of  the  upper  part  of  an  order  is  connected  to  the  lower 
part. 

Apophygis,  lower,  is  a  concave  member,  whereby  two  flat  parts 
in  the  lower  parts  of  an  order  are  connected. 

APOPHYSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  protuberance  of  a  bone,  or  a  part 
projecting  or  jutting  out  beyond  the  reft.  It  is  the  fame  with  what 
we otherwife call  procefs,  eminence, probole,  ecphyfis,  head,  &c. 

Apophyfes  differ  from  epiphyfes,  as  thefe  latter  are  only  appendages 
adhering  or  contiguous  to  a  bone  ;  whereas  the  former  are  produc¬ 
tions  or  continuations  of  the  bone  itfelf,  Ihooting  out  from  it  like 
branches  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Apophyfes  are,  in  general,  ufeful,  1.  For  the  greater  conveniency  of 
articulation,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  motion.  2.  To  afford  a 
more  commodious  origination  and  infertion  to  the  mufcles ;  and, 
3.  To  defend  other  parts. 

Apophyses  mammUkres,  are  the  anterior  parts  of  the  olfaCtory 

nerves. 
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nerves,  as  far  as  the  os  cnbnfum ,  where  they  divide  into  little  fibres, 
which  pal's  through  thofe  bones,  and  ipread  themfelvcs  throughout 

the  upper  part  of  the  nofe.  ,  , 

Apophysis  manirrullaris ,  or  vwjlotdea,  alfo  fignifies  the  longer 
protuberance  of  the  malleus  of  the  ear,  into  which  are  inierted  the 

nvufcles  of  the  bone.  .-an, 

Apophysis  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  certain  nelny 

excrefcences  found  in  moles,  and  female  foetufes  of  feven  months  ; 
appearing  rather  as  heads  and  origins  of  members,  than  diltindt 
members,  fitch  as  he  fays  may  be  feen  in  the  foetufes  of  males. 

Apophysis,  in  botany,  an  excrefcence  from  the  receptacle  of  the 

APOPLANES1S,  in  oratory,  fignifies  a  kind  of  fallacious  de¬ 
fence,  by  llurring  over,  darkening  or  concealing  circumftances,  in 
order  to  miflead  the  judges,  and  blind  the  people. 

Apoplanesis  more  particularly  denotes  a  fort  of  confutation, 
wherein  the  fpeaker  engages  to  anfwer  in  another  place  the  objec- 
tions  of  the  adversary,  but  which  being  too  difficult  to  anfwer,  is 
afterwards  forgot,  and  at  length  not  anfwered  at  all. 

APOPLECTIC,  fomething  that  relates,  or  belongs  to  an  apo¬ 
plexy.  Thus  we  fay,  an  apoplectic  water,  an  apcpleClic  fit,  &c. 

Apoplectic  veins,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  internal  jugular 
veins,  which  afeend  by  the  fide  of  the  afperia  arteria. 

APOPLECTICA,  medicines  againft  the  apoplexy,  fo  called  in- 

ftead  of  antipopleCiica.  _  - 

Apoplectical  balfams ,  is  applied  by  fome  writers  as  a  fort  of 
fwe^t  feented  balms,  prepared  ofdifiilled  oil,  and  ufed  as  a  perfume. 

APOPLEXY,  among  phyficians,  any  disorder  which  inftantane- 
oufly  deprives  a  man  of  life,  who  a  few  minutes  before  was,  or  at 
leaf!  feemed  to  be,  in  perfect  health  ;  but  it  is  ufually  confined  to 
fuch  fudden  diforders  as  are  caufed  by  affedtions  of  the  brain. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  a'sroztf.urra,  to  firike  fud- 

denly,  or  allonifii.  _ 

In  an  apoplexy,  the  patient  is  fuddenly  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  all 
the  fenfes,  both  external  and  internal,  and  of  voluntary  motion, 
whilft  the  pulfe,  which  is  generally  ftrong,  remains,  together  with  a 
laborious  and  deep  reflation, attended  with  aconfiderable  elevation 
of  the  bread,  with  a  ffertor,  and  the  appearance  of  profound  and 
perpetual  fleep. 

A  multitude  of  the  mod  accurate  obfervations  have  made  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  this  diforder  arifes  from  whatever  caufe  is  capable  of  pre¬ 
venting,  either  totally  or  in  part,  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid,  fe- 
creted  in  the  cerebrum,  to  the  organs  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  reflux  of  the  fame  fluid  from  the  above-mentioned  or¬ 
gans  to  the  common  fenfory  in  the  brain  ;  whilft  the  progrefs,  and 
perhaps  the  return,  of  the  fluid,  f  upplied  by  the  cerebellum,  to  and 
from  the  heart,  and  organs  of  refpiration,  is  preferved  in  a  degree 
fuflicient  to  fupport,  in  fome  meafure,  their  functions. 

All  thefe  caufes,  as  obferved  and  delivered  by  authors,  may,  for 
the  greater  perfpicuity,  be  reduced  to  clalfes ;  in  the  firft  of  which 
may  be  reckoned, 

1.  The  natural  make  of  the  body  ;  thus,  when  the  head  is  natu¬ 
rally  large,  the  neck  fhort,  and,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  confiding 
only  of  lix  vertebra ,  whereas1  there  ought  to  be  feven,  this  ftructure 
difpofes  to  an  apoplexy ,  as.it  favours  thecongeftion  of  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  head.  Thus  alfo,  if  the  body  is  corpulent  and  fat,  the 
capillary  arteries  in  general  will  be  fubjedt  to  compreflion  ;  and,  in 
confequence  thereof,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  and  humours  will 
flow  into  the  veftels  which  convey  them  to  the  brain.  Thus  alfo 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  a  redundance  of  pituitous  humours  in  the 
blood,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  ftagnation  of  the  juices,  and  a  fub- 
fequent  rupture  of  the  veftels  in  the  brain. 

2.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  all  thofe  caufes  which  induce  fuch  a 
change  in  the  blood,  lymph,  and  nervous  fluid,  as  to  render  them  in¬ 
capable  of  circulating  freely  through  their  refpedtive  veftels  in  the 
brain.  Amongft  thefe  are, 

Polypous  concretions  in  the  carotid  or  vertebral  arteries,  whether 
formed  originally  about  the  heart,  or  within  the  cranium  ;  which 
are  difeovered  bv  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  an  unequal  pulfe,  a  ver¬ 
tigo,  and  temporary  lots  of  fight,  often  recurring,  and  which  are  in- 
created  by  motion  or  heat. 

3.  To  the  third  clafs  belongs  whatever  comprafies  the  arteries 
themfen-.es,  or  the  nervous  veftels  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  prevent  a  free 
circulation  of  their  refpedtive  fluids  through  them. 

People  who  ate  plethoric,  that  is  full  of  blood,  and  bloated  with 
bad  humours,  are  much  fubjedt  to  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy;  efpe- 
cially  if  extraordinary  motion  or  heat  increafe  the  velocity  of  the 
circulation.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  diforder  muft  be  promot¬ 
ed  in  fuch  conftitutions  by  high  feeding,  and  medicines  which  are 
acrid,  and  excite  the  motion  of  the  blood,  fuch  as  cardiacs,  volatiles, 
and  emetics  ;  by  exceffive  heat  and  motion  ;  and  by  intenfenefs  of 
thought,  efpecially  if  long  continued,  and  frequently  repeated,  bc- 
caufe  this  determines  a  more  copious  flux  of  humours  towards  the 
brain. 

4.  To  the  fourth  clafs  belong  all  thofe  caufes,  which,  by  any 
means,  fodiflolve  the  texture  of  the  arteries,  veins,  or  lymphatic 
duels,  belonging  to  the  internal  part  of  the  cerebrum,  as  to^  caufe  an 
extravafation  ot  their  refpedtive  fluids,  which  then  prefs  upon  and 
injure  the  medullary  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  cerebrum.  Such, 
for  example,  are  an  acrimonious  ferum  in  hydropic  and  leucophleg- 
matic  cafes  ;  a  redundance  of  blood  in  a  plethora;  an  atrabiliarious 
acrimony  prevalent  in  melancholy,  fcorbutic,  and  arthritic  conftitu¬ 
tions,  which  frequently  produces  an  apoplexy ,  and  ufually  operates 
betwixt  the  fortieth  and  (ixticth  years  of  life.  Now,  all  thefe  may 
remain  latent  in  the  conftitution  for  fome  time  ;  but,  upon  beimT 
excited  by  adequate  caufes,  they  are  frequently  produdtive  of  a  fud- 
den  apoplexy  \  which  may  be  forefeen  by  comparing  the  materials 
fubfitting  in  the  conftitution  with  the  cauies  capable  of  exciting  them 
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to  adtion,  which  are  principally  violent  affi (Elions  of  the  mind,  and 
intenfc  ftudies  ;  to  which,  perhaps,  imprudent  and  exceflive  venery 
may  be  added. 

5.  Some  forts  of  poifons,  which  are  fuddenly  deleterious,  may  be 
ranked  in  the  fifth  clafs  ;  but  thefe  may  be  either  reduced  to  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  ;  or  may  be  more  properly  faid  to  adt  upon 
the  lungs  than  the  brain.  Amongft  thefe  are  the  fumes  of  mineral, 
fulphurs,  of  charcoal,  and  thatjvu  fylvejlris,  or  incoercible  fpirit, 
which  exhales  from  vegetable  juices  during  fermentation. 

The  anatomical  infpedtion  of  bodies  which  have  died  of  apoplexies , 
and  the  hiftorical  obfervation  of  fuch  circumftances  as  occur  in  the 
treatment  of  fuch  cafes,  furnifti  us  with  a  knowledge  of  thefe  caufes; 
and  a  due  reflexion  upon  thefe  naturally  leads  us  to  a  diftribution  of 
them  into  the  preceding  clalfes,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
inveftigation  of  the  beft  methods  of  cure. 

As  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  an  apoplexy ,  no  univerfal  rules 
can  be  laid  down  ;  for  as  the  predifpofing  and  exciting  caufes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  parts  principally  affedted,  are  various,  the  method 
of  relief  muft  allb  vary  ;  and  muft  be  attempted  before  the  diforder 
grows  inveterate,  otherwife  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  it  with  fuccefs, 

If,  therefore,  a n  apoplexy,  from  a  glutinous,  inert  cold  caufe,  is 
forefeen  from  the  figns  above  fpecified,  the  intentions  muft  be  di¬ 
rected,  firft,  to  avert  the  prelfure  of  the  glutinous  juices  from  the 
head. 

Secondly,  to  attenuate  the  glutinous  vifeidity  in  the  brain,  and 
in  the  whole  habit. 

The  prelfure  on  the  veftels  of  the  brain  are  to  be  diminiffied, 

Firft,  by  a  derivation  of  the  humours  to  other,  and  thefe  oppofite 
parts. 

Secondly,  by  univerfal  evacuations. 

A  derivation  of  the  humours  is  effedted  by  vapours,  fomentations, 
and  baths,  applied  to  particular-parts,  by  which  it  is  intended  fhe 
humours  Ihould  be  invited  ;  by  fudtion  with  cupping-glalfes,  by 
linapifms  and  veficatories,  among  which  cantharidies  are  of  great 
importance,  as  they  both  invite  the  humours  to  the  part  where  they 
are  applied,  and  attenuate  at  the  fame  time;  by  cauftics,  ilfues,  ’ 
letons,  and  frictions  ;  by  ligatures  made  upon  the  large  veins  of  the 
feet,  legs,  and  thighs.  To  thefe  may  be  added  collations,  gar- 
garifms,  and  malticatories,  which  excite  a  difeharge  of  faliva,  and 
apophlegmatifms  applied  to  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nofe. 

Apoplexy  is  alfo  a  difeafe  to  which  hawks  are  fubjedt:  it  feizes 
their  heads,  occafioned  by  too  much  greafe  and  blood,  by  having 
taken  too  long  flights  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  being  too  longex- 
pofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

apoplexies  are  alfo  reckoned  among  the  diftempers  of  horfes,  and 
isowing  either  to  want  of  exercife,  or  feeding  too  plentifully.  The 
fvmptoms  are,  a  giddinefs,  reeling,  trembling,  and  fometimes  fal¬ 
ling  fuddenly  down,  without  fenfe  or  motion.  'I  he  cure  is  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  neck,  and  applying  to  the 
noftrils  volatile  fpirits. 

APOPLIST./E,  in  ancient  law,  a  kind  of  officers  ftationed  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  prevent  mifehief  and  violence,  by  difarming  all 
private  perfons,  or  thofe  not  intitled  to  bear  arms. 

APOPOMP7E,  certain  days  on  which  the  ancients  offered  facri- 
fices  to  the  gods,  called  pompai ;  of  which  deities  we  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  account. 

APOPSYCHI  A,  in  aftrology,  is  fometimes  underftood  of  effluviai 
emitted  from  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  to  which 
their  influence  on  fublunary  things  was  abfcribed. 

APOKEXIS,  a  play  with  balls,  in  the  gymnaflic  exercifes. 

APORIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  implies  a  ftateof  doubt  or 
wavering,  wherein  the  orator  appears  undetermined,  whether  to 
fay  a  thing,  or  not. 

Aporia  in  words  and  adtions  doubts, 

And  with  itfelf  what  may  be  beft  difputes. 

E.  gr.  Eloqrnr ,  an  Jtleum ?  Shall  I  fpeak  out,  or  hold  my  tongue  ? 
or,  What  ftiall  1  dor  Muft  I  be  afleed,  or  (hall  I  a(k?  Then 
what  ftiall  I  a(k  ?  . 

APORON,  Aporime-,  a  difficult  problem  which  has  never  been 
rcfolved,  though  not  impoffible  in  itfelf.  Such  we  conceive  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  the  trifedtion 
of  an  angle,  See.  When  any  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  efpecially 
of  the  fedt  of  the  academifts  had  a  queftion  propofed  to  him,  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  give  a  folution,  his  anfwer  was,  ensoqtu,  I 
cannot  fee  through  it ;  or  1  cannot  folve  it.  The  word  is  ufed  among 
law-writers  for  an  inexplicable  difeourfe  or  fpeech. 

APOKRHOEA,  Apokrhoes,  in  philofophy,  denotes  fulphu- 
reous  effluvia  or  exhalations,  emitted  from  the  earth,  and  lubter- 
raneous  bodies  lodged  therein. 

Aporrhoea,  among  phyficians  fignifies  morbid  or  coritagious 
miafmata ,  or  effluvia  from  unwholefome  bodies.  Some  alfo  ufe  the 
word  to  exprefs  a  lhedding  or  falling  off  of  the  hair.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Alopecia.  •  > 

APOSCEPARNISMUS,  in  forgery,  a  fpecies  of  fradture  of  the 
flcull,  when  part  of  a  bone  is  chipped  off,  as  if  cut  with  a  hatchet ; 
from  c-#£7rafvov,  a  hatchet,  or  ax. 

APOSIOPESIS,  in  rhetoric,  alfo  called  reficency  and  fuppreflion ; 
is  a  figure  by  which  a  pe-rfon  really  fpeaks  of  a  thing,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  makes  a  (hew  as  if  he  would  pafs  it  over.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Preterition. 

Aposiopesis,  as  defined  by  J ul.  Scaliger,  is  the  omitting  to  rev 
late  loine  part  of  the  adtion  ;  as 

Dixerat,  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
Collapj'am  adfpiciunt- - 

Where  the  manner  by  which  Dido  killed  herfelf  is  not  mentioned, 
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ApoJijefls  alfo  ferves  to  keep  up  the  grandeur  of  the  difcourfe. 
Dr.  Stirling  thus  defcribcs  this  figure  : 

-Aposiopesis  leaves  imperfect  fenfe  ; 

Yet  fuch  a  filent  paufc  fpcaks  eloquence  : 

E.  gr.  &uos  ego - fed  prof  at  motos  componere  fluff  us ;  “  Whom 

I - but  'tis  better  to  compofe  the  (welling  waves.” 

A  POSITION,  in  medicine,  an  averfion  to,  or  loathing  of  food. 

APOSPASMA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  folution  of  continu¬ 
ity  infome  organical  part;  as  a  ligament,  membrane,  &c. 

Apospasma  likewife  implies  metalline  recrements,  as tutia,  me- 
tanteria ,  mify,  forv.  &c. 

aposphacelisis,  in  ancient  phyfic,  a  mortification  of  the 

flefh  in  wounds  or  fra£lures,  caufed  by  a  too  tight  bandage. 

APOSPHRAGISMA,  fignifiesthe  figureor  impreflion  of  a  feal. 
The  ancients  were  forbid  to  have  the  figure  or  image  of  a  deity  on 
their  rings  and  feals,  there  being  a  precept  of  Pythagoras  exprefsly 
againft  ir.  But  in  procefs  of  time  this  was  little  regarded  ;  for  they 
had  on  them  not  only  the  figures  of  deities,  but  likewife  of  heroes, 
their  anceftors,  friends,  and  even  brutes.  Caefar  had  the  image  of 
Venus,  Pollio  of  Alexander,  Auguftus  of  the  fphynx,  Eentulus  of 
his  grandfather,  Pompey  of  a  frog,  &c. 

APOSPONGISMUS,  among  ancient  phyficians,  fignifiesthe 
ufing  of  a  fponge  either  dry  or  moifi,  for  the  deterging  of  filth  from 
the  fkin,  or  for  other  ends. 

APOSTAGMA,  among  naturalifis,  denotes  the  muff  or  juice 
which  runs  from  untrodden  or  unprefled  grapes. 

APOSTASIS,  among  phyficians,  ufually  fignifies  the  fame  with 
abfeefs.  See  Imposthumation. 

Apostasis  particularly  denotes  a  departure  or  removal  of  the 
morbific  matter,  in  the  crifis  or  folution  of  a  difeafe.  When  a  dif- 
temper  pafles  off  by  fome  outlet,  it  is  an  apojlafis  by  excretion  ; 
when  the  morbid  matter,  by  it’s  own  weight,  falls  and  fettles  on 
every  part,  this  is  an  apojlafis  by  fettlement ;  and  when  one  difeafe 
turns  to  another,  this  is  an  apoftofts  metajlafis, 

Apostasis  is  alfo  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  when  a  fragment  of  bone 
comes  away  by  a  fradture. 

APOSTASY,  a  deferring  ©r  abandoning  of  the  true  religion. 

The  primitive  Chriftian  church  diftinguiflied  feveral  kinds  of 
The  firft,  of  thofe  who  went  ovsr  intirelv  from  Chriftianity 
to  J udaifm  ;  the  fecond,  of  thofe  who  mingled  j  udaifm  and  Chrif¬ 
tianity  together  ;  and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  complied  fo  far  with 
the  Jews,  as  to  communicate  with  them  in  many  of  their  unlawful 
prattices,  without  making  a  formal  profefiion  of  their  religion. 
But  the  fourth  fort  was  of  thofe,  who  after  having  been  fome  time 
Chriftians,  voluntarily  relapfed  into  Paganifm. 

APOSTATA  capiendo ,  in  theEnglilh  law,  a  writ  that  formerly 
lay  againft  a  perfon,  who  having  entered  into  fome  order  of  religion, 
broke  out  again,  and  wandered  up  and  down  the  country. 

APOSTATE,  one  who  deferts  his  religion.  Among  the  Roman¬ 
ics*  it  fignifies  a  man  who,  without  a  legal  difpenfation,  forfakes  a 
religious  order  of  which  he  jjad  made  profefiion. 

APOSTERIGMA,  in  ancient  phyfic,  implies  a  reft  or  fupport 
for  a  difeafed  part,  without  binding,  as  with  pillows,  cufhions,  &c. 
Hippocrates  feems  likewife  to  have  applied  the  word  to  a  ftoppage 
or  obftrudlion  of  fome  vafcular  part. 

A  POSTERIORI,  or  Demonstration  d  pofleriori.  See 
Demonstration. 

APOSTHUME,  orAposTEM,  aoroni/Mt,  in  medicine,  a  preter¬ 
natural  tumour.  See  Abscess  and  Imposthume. 

Aposthume  is  alfo  a  difeafe  incident  tothe  hawk :  itarifesfrom 
a  redundancy  of  humours,  and  a  preternatural  heat  in  the  head, 
occafioning  fwellings  in  that  part.  Swelling  of  the  eyes,  a  moifture 
iffuing  from  the  ears,  and  the  wings  being  uncommonly  flothful, 
are  figns  of  this  difeafe. 

APOSTIL,  in  literature,  a  marginal  note,  or  remarks  in  the 
margin  of  a  work. 

APOSTLE,  a  meffenger  fent  by  fome  perfon  on  a  bulinefs  of 
importance;  and  hence  the  word  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  twelve  difciples  commiflioned  by  Chrilt  to  preach 
thegofpel. 

1  his  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  the  ordinary  travelling  minif- 
ters  of  the  church.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  xvii.  /.fays,  “Salute 
Andronicus  and  J  unia,  my  kinfmen  and  fellow  prifoners,  who  are 
of  note  among  the  apojiles. " 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  em>rox©-,  and  derived 
from  a7rorcXX«,  to  fend  on  a  meflage. 

There  are  various  conjedlures  with  regard  to  the  reafon  which 
induced  our  Saviour  to  make  choice  of  twelve  apojiles:  but  the 
moft  probable  is,  that  he  did  it  in  allufion  to  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
as  the  founders  of  their  leveral  tribes;  or  to  the  twelve  chief  heads 
or  rulers  of  thofe  tribes,  of  which  the  body  of  the  Jewilh  nation 
confifted. 

St.  Paul  is  frequently  called  the  apoflle,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  and 
the  apojlle  oj  the  Gentiles ,  on  account  of  his  miniftry  having  been 
chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  the  converfion  of  the  Gentile  or  heathen 
world;  as  that  of  St.  Peter  was  for  the  Jews,  who  is  therefore 
fty  lcd  the  apojlle  of  the  circumcijion. 

I  he  feveral  apojiles  are  ufually  reprefented  with  their  refpedlive 
badges  or  attributes  j  St.  Peter  with  the  keys ;  St.  Paul  with  a  fword  ; 
St.  Andrew  with  a  crofs,  &c.  ' 

.  Apostle,  among  the  Jews,  is  a  kind  of  officer  anciently  fent 
mto  the  feveral  parts  and  provinces  in  their  jurifdiction,  by  way  of 
vifiror  or  commifiary,  to  receive  the  monies  col ledted  for  the  repairs 
of  the  temple,  and  the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romans  ;  likewife  that 
the  laws  were  duly  obferved.  Some  authors  in.imate  that  St.  Paul 

bad  bprne  this  office,  and  alludes  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  epiltle 
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to  the  Galatians  ;  as  if  he  had  faid,  “  Paul  ho  longer  an  apojlle  of 
the  fynagogue,  nor  fent  thereby  to  maintain  the  law  of  Mofes  but 
now  an  apojlle  and  ambaffador  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  &c.  ' 

Apostle,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  modern  Greeks,  particularly  fie- 
mhes  a  book  containing  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the  of- 
der  where, n  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches  throughout  the  year. 
Aros  tle  according  to  fome  writers,  was  the  original  name  for 
1  Lops,  before  the  denomination  bi/hop  was  appropriated  to  their 

anJprWbyters63  1  ^  ^  WCrC  promifcuou%  called  biffiops 

Apostles  the  twelve  in  the  arfenal  of  Bremen,  are  twelve 
large  pieces  of  cannon,  which  are  thus  denominated  on  a  funnofi 
t‘°"  that  f.h®  wholc.  w°rld  «nuft  acquiefee  in  the  preaching  o? fwh 
apojiles,  and  be  convinced  that  what  iffues  from  them  is  irrefiftiblv 
forcible  and  weighty.  ' 

Apostle’s  creed,  articles  of  belief,  &c.  See  the  article  Cr Err* 
APOSTOUEUM,  Apostolium,  a  name  given  by  ecdSt 

cal  writers,  to  a  church  dedicated  to  an  apoftle,  and  called  bv  his 
name  ;  as  the  apojlolteum  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  &c.  * 

APOSTOLARE,  Apostolicare,  a  term  applied  by  feme 

WTprA?VnT  bAC^rai.fed  t0  the  dTltJ  of  P°Pe  i  q.  d-  apojklizing. 

1  OLA  l  iLy  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  miflion. 

Apostolate  more  particularly  implies  the  dignity  or  office  of 
an  apoftle  of  Ghrift;  but  denotes  the  office  of  a  bifhop  in  ancient 
writings. 

The  terms  apofolate,  apojlolkjee,  &c.  are  dow  folely  reftrained  to 
the  dignity  of  the  popedom. 

.  APOSTOLI,  in  law,  isapplied  to  thofe  letters  mifiive  demanded 
in  cafes  of  appeal. 

APOS  I  OLIC,  Apostolica  l,  fomething  connected  with  or 
derived  from,  the  apoftles;  as  the  apojlolic  age,  dodlrine,  &c. 

Apostolic  was  an  appellation  given  by  the  primitive  Chriftians 
to  all  fuch  churches  as  were  founded  by  the  apoftles  ;  and  even  to 
the  biftiops  of  thofe  churches,  as  being  the  reputed  fucceffors  of 
the  apoftles.  Thefe  were  originally  confined  to  Rome,  Alexandria 
Antioch,  and  Jerufalem  ;  but  in  after  times,  other  churches  af- 
fumed  the  fame  diltindlion,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  the  conformity 
of  their  dodlrine  with  that  of  the  churches,  which  were  apojhlical 
by  foundation  ;  and  becaufe  all  bilhops  accounted  themfelves  fuc- 
ceffors  of  the  apoftles,  or  adled  with  the  authority  of  apoftles  in 
their  diocefes. 

Apostolic  clerks,  a  religious  order.  Seethe  article  Jesuates. 
Apostolical  conflitutions.  Sec  the  article  Constitution. 
Apostolical  traditions.  See  the  article  Tradition. 
Apostolica  i,  fathers ,  is  an  appellation  generally  given  tothe 
writers  of  the  firft  century,  who  employed  their  pens  in  the  caufe 
of  Chriftianity. 

APOSTOOLIANS,  a  fed!  of  the  Mennonites,  who  derived 
their  name  from  Apoftool,  one  of  the  Mennonite  minifters  at  Am- 
fterdam.  They  agreed  with  them  in  dodtrine,  and  admitted  to 
their^communion  thofe  only  who  profefled  to  believe  all  the  tenets 
which  are  contained  in  their  public  confefiionof  faith.  They  firft 
fprung  up  in  the  year  1664. 

APOSTOLIC!,  Apostoli,  or  Apostles,  a  name  affumed 
by  three  different  fedls,  who  pretended  to  lead  their  lives  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  apoftles  ;  condemning  marriage,  and  the  ufe  of  wine 
flefh,  money,  &c.  Gerhard  Sagarelli,  the  founder  of  the  fecond 
fed!,  after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  with  his  followers, 
cloathed  in  white,  with  long  beards,  difhevelled  hair,  and  bare 
heads,  accompanied  with  women,  whom  they  called  their  fpiritual 
fitters,  was  at  length  burnt  alive  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1300.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Dulcinus,  whoadlingfor  fome  time  as  an  apoftle, 
prophet,  and  general,  was  at  length  defeated  and  put  to  death  in 
a  barbarous  manner  in  the  year  1307.  The  other  branch  of  the 
apojlolici  were  of  the  twelfth  century :  they  alfo  condemned  mar- 
riage,  preferred  celibacy,  calling  themfelves  thechafte  brethren  and 
lifters  ;  though  each  was  allowed  a  fpiritual  filler,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  a  domeftic  relation  ;  and  on  this  account  they  have  been 
charged  with  concubinage.  They  held  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath, 
fet  afide  the  ufe  of  baptifm,  and  imitated  the  Manichees  in  many 
of  their  notions  and  pradlices. 

APOSTOLICUM,  a  particular  name  applied  to  a  kind  of  font* 
or  hymn  anciently  ufed  in  the  churches  of  the  Eaft. 

APOSTOLORUM  unguentum ,  in  pharmacy,  the  apoftle’s  oint¬ 
ment  :  it  is  a  kind  of  detergent,  or  cleanfing  unguent,  compofed  of 
twelve  drugs,  the  number  of  the  apoftles ;  to  which  it’s  name  alludes. 
The  principal  ingredients  are,  turpentine,  refin,  wax,  gum  am¬ 
moniac,  birth-wort  roots,  olibanum,  bdellium,  myrrh,  galbanum, 
opopanax,  verdigris,  litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil  of  olives. 

APOS  TROPHE,  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  the  orator,  in 
an  extraordinary  emotion,  turns  his  difcourfe  from  the  audience, 
and  diredls  it  to  fome  other  perfon,  prefent  or  abfent,  living  or 
dead,  or  to  inanimate  nature  ;  to  rocks,  groves,  ftreams,  SiCi 

Apostrophe,  from  greater  themes  or  lefs, 

Doth  turn  alide  to  make  a  fhort  addrefs. 

E.  gr.  “  O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bowers, 

“  With  other  echo,”  &c. 

Or,  “  Thus  he  poffefled  the  gold  by  violence.  Oh  curfed  thirft  of 
gold  !  what  wickednefs  doll  thou  not  influence  men’s  minds  to  per¬ 
petrate  !”  bfitid  non  mortalia  pefforu  cogis,  auri facra  fames  ! 

The  apojlrophe  of  Demofthenes,  wherein  he  addrelfes  himfelf  to 
the  Greeks  Haiti  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
Card.  Perron,  procured  the  orator  as  muchglory  as  if  hehadraifed 
them  from  the  dead. 

Apostrophe,  in  grammar,  is  a  note  orcharadler  placed  over  a 

O  o  letter. 
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letter,  in  lieu  of  a  vowel,  to  fignify  that  the  vowel  is  cut  off,  and 
not  to  be  pronounced  ;  as,  e'en ,  for  even;  tb'  angelic,  fox  the  angelic, 
&c.  The  frequent  aftedation  of  apojhophe' s  is  a  great  abufe,  except 
in  poetry,  where  only  it  is  allowable.  The  word  is  formed  of  am, 
from  ;  and  rft&u,  to  turn. 

Apostrophe,  in  phyfic,  a  loathing,  or  averfionfor  food. 

APOSYRMA,  in  medicine,  a  fealingof  the  (kin  ;  a  difquama- 
tion. 

APQTACTIT/E,  an  ancient  fed,  who  renounced  all  their 
effcds  and  porteflions,  that  they  might  follow  the  evangelical 
counfels  of  povertv,  and  the  examples  of  the  apoflles  and  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftians. 

Some  ecclefiaftical  writers  aflure  us,  they  had  divers  holy  virgins 
and  martyrs  during  the  perfecution  of  Dioclelian. 

APOTEICHISMUS,  an  ancient  military  term,  denoting  a  line 
of  circumvallation  drawn  round  a  place,  in  order  to  bcliege  it. 
The  apoteichifmus,  or  inverting  the  city  or  town  with  a  ftrong  or 
double  wall,  was  the  firft  work  of  the  ancients,  when  they  laid 
clofe  fiege  to  it. 

APOTELESMA,  implies  an  effed  of  fome  caufe  ;  a  prognoftic 
of  an  event,  or  natural  predidion  of  it ;  alfo  the  anfwers  of  aftro- 
logers,  deduced  from  the  confideration  of  the  ftars. 

APOTELESMATICA.  The  art  of  foretelling  future  events 
from  the  afpedand  configuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is,  pro¬ 
perly,  the  fcience  of  apotelafms,  otherwife  called  judicial  ajlrology. 

APOTHECARY,  a  perfon  who  pradifes  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  amSwn,  a  (hop. 

This  is  a  very  genteel  profeflion,  and  has  been  in  very  great 
vogue  of  late  years,  there  being,  as  has  been  computed,  upwards  of 
1000  in  and  about  London.  There  are,  in  this  profeflion,  various 
degrees,  as  to  employ  and  extent. 

Some  do  little  elfe  but  make  up  medicines  according  to  the  pre- 
feription  of  the  difpenfatory  (compiled  by  the  order  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  for  their  diredf  ion)  and  thofe  of  particular  phyficians, 
befides  vifiting  their  patients.  Others  not  only  prepare  almoft  all 
kinds  of  medicines,  as  well  galenical  as  chemical,  but  likewife  deal 
in  drugs,  with  all  which  they  fupply  their  brethren  in  trade  ;  and 
fo  become  a  fort  of  wholefale  dealers,  as  well  as  apothecaries. 
Others,  again,  pradfife  furgery,  man-midwifery,  and  many  times 
even  officiate  as  phyficians,  efpecially  in  the  country ;  and  often 
become  men  of  very  large  pradice,  and  eminent  in  their  way. 
There  is  another  branch  alfo  many  of  them  fall  into,  which  is  that 
of  curing  lunatics,  &c. 

A  youth  intended  for  this  profeflion  fhould  be  a  pretty  good  fcho- 
lar,  and  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  at  leaft, 
that  he  may  be  the  better  able,  in  due  time,  to  read  fome  of  the 
beft  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedt  of  botany,  pharmacy, 
anatomy,  and  medicine  ;  though  it  mud  be  acknowledged  there  are 
at  prefent,  almoft  innumerable  helps  in  our  mother  tongue. 

In  London,  the  apothecaries  are  one  of  the  city  companies,  and 
were  firft  incorporated  with  the  grocers  in  the  year  1606,  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  but  not  alone  till  1617. 

They  have  ahalTin  Black  Friars,  w  here  there  are  two  fine  ela- 
boratories,  out  of  which  all  the  furgeons  cherts  are  fupplied  with 
medicines  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifh  navy. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  loth  of  queen  Anne,  an  ad  parted  for 
reviving  and  continuing  feveral  ads  therein  mentioned,  one  whereof 
was  for  exempting  the  apothecaries  from  ferving  the  offices  of  con- 
ftables  and  fcavengers,  and  other  parifh  and  ward  offices,  and  from 
ferving  upon  juries  ;  which  ad  was  made  perpetual  in  theqth  year 
of  Geo.  I. 

It  is  really  ftrange  to  what  an  height  apothecaries  have  found 
means  to  carry  their  favourite  polypharmacy,  confidering  what  a 
few  Ample  eafy  medicines  will  anfwcr  all  the  purpofes  of  their  vaft 
fhops.  The  phyficians  of  Paris,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  aware  of  the  growing  evil,  excluded  the  miniftryof 
apothecaries  in  almoft  all  cafes.  The  charitable  difpenfation  of 
medicines  by  the  Chinefe  is  well  deferving  notice.  They  have  a 
ftone,  which  is  ten  cubits  high,  ereded  in  the  public  fquares  of 
their  cities  ;  and  on  this  ftone  are  engraved  the  names  of  all  forts 
of  medicines,  with  the  price  of  each  ;  and  when  the  poor  ftand  in 
need  of  any  relief  from  phyfic,  they  go  to  the  treafury,  where  they 
receive  the  money  which  the  medicine  they  have  occafion  for 
amounts  to. 

Apothecary  alfo  fignifics  a  warehoufe-keeper,  or  fhop-keeper. 

Apothecary  fometimes  alfo  denotes.a  ftore-keeper,  or  perfon 
appointed  to  have  the  diredion  of  a  granary,  magazine,  or  the  like. 

APOIHEOSIS,  in  antiquity,  a  heathen  ceremony,  whereby 
their  emperors  and  great  men  were  placed  among  the  gods. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  am,  and©£®-,  God. 

It  was  one  of  the  dodrincs  of  Pythagoras,  which  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  rhe  Chaldees,  that  virtuous  perfons,  after  their  death, 
were  raifed  into  the  order  of  the  gods. 

And  hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things  ufeful 
to  mankind,  and  who  had  done  any  important  fervice  to  the  com¬ 
mon  wealth.  Tiberius  propofed  to  the  Roman  fenatethe  apotheofis 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  as  is  related  by  Eufebius,  Tertullian,  and  St. 
Chryfoftom.  Juvenal  rallying  the  frequent  apotheofes,  introduces 
poor  Atlas  complaining  that  he  was  ready  to  fink  under  the  prodi¬ 
gious  burden  of  fo  many  new  gods  as  were  almoft  every  day  added 
to  the  heavens. 

Seneca  ridicules  the  apotheofis  of  Claudius  with  admirable  hu¬ 
mour.  Herodian,  lib.  4,  in  fpeaking  of  the  apotheofis  of  Severus, 
gives  us  a  very  curious  defeription  of  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  the 
apotheofes  of  the  Roman  emperors.  After  the  body  of  the  deceafed 
emperor,  fays  he,  had  been  burnt  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  they 
placed  an  image  of  wax,  perfedly  like  him,  but  of  a  fickly  afped, 
on  a  large  bed  of  ivory,  covered  with  doth  of  gold,  in  the  veftibule 


of  the  palace.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  fenatefat 
ranged  on  the  left  fide  of  the  bed,  drerted  in  robes  of  mourning; 
the  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  fitting  on  the  right  fide,  in  plain  and  white 
robes,  without  any  ornaments.  This  lafted  for  feven  days  fuccef- 
fively,  during  which  the  phyficians  came  from  time  to  time  to  vifit 
the  fick,  always  making  their  report  that  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe ; 
till  at  length  they  publifhed  that  he  was  dead. 

Upon  this,  the  young  fenators  and  Roman  knights  took  the  bed 
of  ftate  upon  their  ftioulders,  carrying  it  through  the  via  J'acra  to  the 
old  forum ,  where  the  magiftrates  ufed  to  divert  themfelvcs  of  their 
offices.  There  they  fet  it  down  between  the  two  kinds  of  amphi¬ 
theatres,  in  the  one  of  which  were  the  youth,  and  in  the  other  the 
maidens  of  the  firft  families  in  Rome,  finging  hymns  fet  to  folemn. 
airs  in  praife  of  the  deceafed.  Thefe  hymns  being  ended,  the  bed 
was  carried  out  of  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martius,  in  the  middle 
whereof  was  ereded  a  kind  of  fquare  pavilion,  the  infide  of  which 
was  full  of  eombuftible  matter,  and  the  outfide  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  ivory,  and  various  paintings. 
Over  this  edifice  were  feveral  others,  like  the  firft  in  form  and  de¬ 
coration,  but  lefs  ;  always  diminifhing  and  growing  lefs  towards 
the  top.  On  the  fecond  of  thefe  was  placed  the  bed  of  ftate,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  aromatic  perfumes,  and  odoriferous  fruits  and 
herbs  were  fcattered  around  ;  after  which  the  knights  made  a  pro- 
ceflion  or  cavalcade  in  folemn  meafures  round  the  pile  ;  feveral 
chariots  alfo  ran  round  it,  thofe  who  conduded  them  being  drefled 
in  purple  robes,  and  bearing  images  of  the  greateft  Roman  emperors 
and  generals. 

As  foon  as  this  ceremony  was  ended,  the  new  emperor  came  to 
the  catafalco  or  pile,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fire  w'asfet  to  it  on  all  fides,  the  fpices  and  other  combuftibles 
kindling  all  at  once. 

While  this  was  doing,  they  let  fly  from  the  top  of  the  building 
an  eagle,  which,  mounting  into  the  air  with  a  firebrand,  carried 
with  it,  as  they  believed,  the  foul  of  the  dead  emperor  into  heaven  ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  ranked  among  the  gods.  For  . this  reafon 
the  medals  on  which  apotheofes  are  reprefented,  have  generally 
either  an  altar  with  fire  upon  it,  or  an  eagle  taking  it’s  flight  to¬ 
wards  heaven. 

APOTHERAPIA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  complete,  or 
perfed  cure.  ■  m~  . 

Apotherapia,  in  the  gymnaftic  art,  implies  the  laft  part  of 
all  regular  exercife,  viz.  fridion,  or  undion  with  oil,  as  well  be¬ 
fore  bathing,  as  afterwards. 

APOTHERMUM,  a  (harp  kind  of  fauce,  ufed  by  the  ancients, 
like  that  prepared  of  muftard,  oil,  and  vinegar,  or  of  vinegar 
only. 

APOTOME,  in  geometry,  is  the  difference  between  two  in- 
conimenfurable  quantities  or  lines. 

Euclid,  in  10  lib.  and  third  definition  after  prop.  85,  diftin- 
guifties  apotomes  into  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth : 
and  in  the  propofitions  immediately  following,  thews  the  method  of 
finding  them. 

The  firft  is,  when  there  are  two  numbers  fuch,  that  thegreateft 
is  a  rational  one,  and  the  difference  between  their  fquares  is  a  fquare 
number. 

A  fecond  apotome  is  when  the  leaft  number  is  rational,  and  the 
fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the  two  numbers  has  a 
ratio  in  numbers  to  the  greateft  number. 

A  third  apotome  is  when  the  two  numbers  are  both  irrational,  and 
the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  their  fquares,  has  a  ratio  in 
numbers  to  the  greateft  number. 

A  fourth  apotome  is  when  the  greateft  number  is  rational,  and  the 
fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the  two  numbers,  has 
not  a  ratio  to  that. 

A  fifth  apotome  is  when  the  leaft  number  is  rational,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  the  difference  of  the  two  numbers  has  not  a  ratio  in  numbers 
to  the  greateft  number. 

A  fixth  apotome  is  when  the  numbers  are  irrational,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  the  difference  of  their  fquares,  has  riot  a  ratio  in  numbers 
tb  the  greateft  number. 

The  dodrine  of  apotomes,  as  laid  down  by  Euclid  in  his  tenth 
book,  is  a  very  curious  fubjed,  and  worthy  to  be  perufed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  all  thofe  who  would  lay  down  geometrical  elements, 
from  whence  migh-C  be  produced  the  poflibility  or  impoflibility  of 
the  quadratures  of  curve-lineal  figures,  and  perhaps  lineal  folutions 
of  Diophantus’s  problems,  and  others  of  a  limilai  ki^d  ;  though 
all  the  ufe  one  would  think  Euclid  made  of  this  book  was  only  to 
lhew  the  nature  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  which  by  Plato  and  his 
fed  were  held  in  great  efteem. 

Apotome,  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  by  fome  writers,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  greater  and  a  Idler  femi-tone,  being  exprelfed  by 
the  ratio  of  128  to  125. 

The  Greeks  thought  that  the  greater  tone  could  not  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  :  for  which  reafon  they  called  the  firft awoTopi, 
and  the  other  ^a  ;  imitating  Pythagoras  and  Plato  in  this 
refped. 

APOTRAGOPOGOhl,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to  the  lau¬ 
danum  by  fome  of  the  old  authors. 

APOTROPjTA,  in  ancient  poetry,  verfes  compofed  for  avert¬ 
ing  the  wrath  of  incenfed  deities. 

APOZEM,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  with  Decoction  ;  which 
fee. 

Apozems  are  medicines  of  the  extemporaneous  kind,  and  therefore 
the  lefs  ufed,  becaufe  that  which  is  once  made  up  will  not  keep. 
What  is  direded  into  this  form,  is  generally  fent  to  the  patient  in 
the  quantity  of  a  quart  at  a  time,  to  be  drank  off  plentifully  as 
common  drink; 

Apozcm  differs  from  infufion  on  account  of  the  greater  degree  of 
■  '  J  heat 
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heat  made  ufe  of  in  preparing  the  former,  whereby  the  apttzrm  be¬ 
comes  more  properly  impregnated  with  thofe  parts  of  the  fubjedt 
which  are  readily  foluble  in  boiling  water. 

We  meet  with  purging  apozems,  cephalic  apozems,  hepatic  apo- 
ocems:  fome apozems  are  alfo  antarthritic,  diuretic,  (typtic,  &c. 

APPANAGE,  Appenage,  law  concerning  younger  fons.  See 
the  article  Apanage. 

APPARATOR,  an  attendant  on  a  judge,  &c.  See  the  article 
Apparitor. 

APPARATUS,  properly  denotes  the  preparing  and  colledting 
fuitable  requilites  for  fome  public  adtion,  or  folemn  occafion  ;  as 
the  apparatus  of  a  feaft,  coronation,  &c. 

Apparatus  alfo  fignifies  a  complete  fet  of  inftruments,  or 
other  utenlils,  belonging  to  any  artilt  or  machine  ;  thus  we  fav,  a 
furgeon’s  apparatus,  a  chemift’s  apparatus,  the  apparatus  of  the  air- 
pump,  microfcope,  &c. 

Apparatus,  in  furgery,  is  the  colledtion  and  regular  difpo- 
fition  of  all  the  inftruments  neceffary  for  the  exercife  of  the  arts,  or 
of  any  particular  operation. 

Apparatus  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  fevcral  books  compofed  in 
form  of  catalogues,  libraries,  dictionaries,  &c.  Thus,  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  Cicero,  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  or  collection  of  Cice¬ 
ronian  phrafes,  &c.  ,  * 

APPARENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  whatever  is  vifible  or 
evident  to  the  eye,  or  underftanding. 

Apparent  conjunction,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  the  right  line  coo- 
nedting  the  centers  of  the  two  objedts,  does  not  pafs  the  center  of 
the  earth,  but  through  the  eye  of  a  fpedtator,  fituated  on  it’s  fur- 
face. 

Apparent  altitude ,  diameter,  dijlance,  heir ,  horizon,  magnitude, 
motion,  place,  time,  &c.  See  the  article  Altitude,  &c. 

APPARITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  (imply  the  appear¬ 
ance,  or  fcmblance  of  any  objedt. 

Apparition,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  a  ftar,  or  other  luminary, 
becoming  vifible,  which  before  was  below  the  horizon. 

Apparition,  circle  of  perpetual .  See  the  article  Circle  of  per¬ 
petual  apparition . 

Apparition  alfo  fignifies  the  preternatural  appearance  of  fome 
fpirit,  fpedtre,  or  ghoft. 

W  riters  obferve,  that  many  of  the  apparitions  are  doubtlefs 
mere  delufions  of  the  fenfe  ;  many  others  are  feen,  but  in  dreams 
or  dcliquiums  ;  many  others  are  fidtions  contrived  merely  o 
amufe,  or  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
apparitions  are  machines,  that,  on  occafion,  have  been  of  good  fer- 
vice  to  generals,  minifters  of  ftate,  priefts,  and  others. 

APP ARI I  OR,  among  the  Romans,  a  general  term  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  attendants  of  judges  and  magiftrates  appointed  to  receive 
and  execute  their  orders  ;  being  the  fame  with  ferjeants  and  tipftaffs 
among  us.  They  had  alfo  apparitors  of  cohorts,  of  praetors,  of 
priefts,  &c. 

Apparitor  alfo  denotes  a  meffenger  that  ferves  the  procefs  of  a 
fpiritual  court. 

Apparitor  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  beadle  in  an  univerfity, 
\vho  carries  the  mace  before  the  mafters  and  faculties  thereof. 

Apparitor  alfo  denotes  a  judge,  or  juftice,  in  fome  ancient 
Lnglifh  laws. 

Apparitor  comitatus,  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  whom  the  (TierifFsofBuckinghamfhire  had  formerly  a 
conliderable  yearly  allowance,  for  making  which  there  was  an  order 
of  court  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  cuftom  and  reafon 
of  it  have  been  altered  fince  that  time. 

APPARURA,  in  old  law’  writings,  fignifies  furniture  or  tackle, 
particularly  that  belonging  to  a  plough. 

APPAUMEE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  one  hand  extended  with  the 
full  palm  appearing,  and  the  thumb  and  fingers  at  full  length. 

APPEAL,  in  law’,  fignifies  the  removal  of  a  caufe  from  an  infe¬ 
rior  to  a  fuperior  courTor  judge,  when  a  perfon  thinks  himfelf 
aggrieved  by  the  fentence  of  the  inferior  judge.  Appeals  to  Rome 
were  firft  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  K.  Stephen,  and 
continued  till  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  from  w’hence  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

In  ecclcfiaftical  cafes,  if  an  appeal  is  brought  before  a  bifhop,  it 
may  be  removed  to  the  archbifhop  ;  if  before  an  archdeacon,  to  the 
court  of  arches,  and  thence  to  the  archbifhop;  and  from  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  court,  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

Appeal,  in  common  law,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
accufutio  among  the  civilians.  It  is  a  lawful  declaration  of  another 
man  s  crime  (which  mult  be  felony  at  the  leaf!)  before  a  competent 
judge,  by  one  that  fetteth  his  name  to  the  declaration,  and  under¬ 
takes  to  make  it  good  on  the  penalty  that  may  otherwil'e  enfue. 
1  his  kind  of  appeal  is  commenced  either  by  writ,  or  by  bill. 

Appeal  by  writ,  is,  when  a  w'rit,  by  one  to  another,  is  purchafed 
out  of  chancery,  to  the  end  that  he  appeal  a  third  of  fome  felony 
.committed  by  him,  finding  pledges  that  he  (hall  do  it,  and  deliver 
this  to  the  fheriff  to  be  recorded  by  him. 

Appeal  by  bill,  is,  when  a  man  of  himfelf  gives  up  his  accufa- 
tion  in  waiting  to  the  fheriff  or  coroner,  offering  to  undergo  the 
burden  of  appealing  the  perfon  named  therein. 

Appeal  of  mayhem,  or  maim,  is  the  accufing  of  one  that  has 
maimed  another.  This  was  but  in  manner  of  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  recovered  but  the  damages  ;  the  adt  of 
maiming  being  heretofore  no  felony. 

Appeal  of  rape  lies  where  a  rape  is  committed  on  the  body  of  a 
woman. 

Appeal  of  robbery,  in  common  law,  denotes  a  remedy  given, 
whereby  a  perfon  robbed  of  his  goods,  may  obtain  reftitution  of 
them. 
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The  three  laft  kinds  of  appeal  are  now  much  out  of  ufe,  and  the 
party  generally  proceeds  by  indictment. 

Appeal  of  wrong  imprifonmentis  ufed  for  an  adtion  brought  by 
a  perfon  who  has  been  unjuftlyor  falfely  imprifoned. 

.  Appeal  is  ufed,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  for  a  private  accufa- 
tion  of  a  murderer,  by  one  who  had  intereft  in  the  murdered  party  ; 
or  of  any  felon,  by  one,ofhis  accomplices  in  the  murder. 

.  appeal  of  death,  now  chiefly  in  ufe,  is  a  vindictive  adtion, 
given  by  the  law  to  a  wife  during  widowhood, againfther  hufband’s 
murderer;  or  to  the  male  heir,  againlt  one  who  kills  his  anceftor. 
It  the  perfon  appealed  be  acquitted,  the  appellant  (hall  be  imprifoned 
tor  a  year,  reftore  damages  to  the  party,  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  king. 
1  he  appeal  muft  be  lodged  within  a  year  and  a'day  after  the  death, 
of  the  perfon  murdered. 

lhe  perfon  appealed  is  called  the  appellee;  he  who  brings  the 
appeal,  the  appellant. 

APPEARANCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  exterior  furface  of  a 
thmg,  or  that  which  immediately  (hikes  the  imagination  or  fenfe6. 
Errors  frequently  arife  from  a  too  hafty  affent  of  the  will,  which  ac- 
quiefees  too  eafily  in  the  appearances  of  truth. 

Appearance,  in  law,  fignifies  a  defendant’s  filing  a  common  or 

fpecial  bail,  on  any  procefs,  iffued  out  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

Appearance,  in  perfpedtive,  is  the  representation  or  projedtion 
of  a  figure,  body,  or  the  like  objedt,  upon  the  perfpedtive  plane, 
oee  the  article  Perspective. 

Appearance  of  a  ftar  or  planet.  See  the  article  Apparition. 

Appearances,  in  aftronomy,  &c.  are  ufually  called  phenomena, 
and  phafes.  We  ufe  the  term  direct  appearance,  in  optics,  for  the 
view  of  any  objedt  by  diredt  rays. 

Appearances,  to  fave,  is  to  make  a  fair  (hew  of  difeharging 
one  s  duty  ;  or  fo  to  acquit  himfelf  of  the  externals  and  formalities 
thereof,  as  to  fave  his  charadter,  and  avoid  giving  fcandal  or  offence 
to  others. 


Appearances,  in  phyfiology.  See  the  article  Phasmata, 
appearances  from  the  tindture  of  the  clouds,  occafioned  by  the  fun’s 
rays,  &c. 

APPEASING  remedies,  in  phyfic,  are  thofe  which  mitigate  the 
pain  in  a  dileafe,  and  give  the  patient  fome  reft  or  refpite  ;  contri¬ 
buting  at  the  fame  time  to  the  cure. 

APPELLANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one  who  appeals  from  any 
fentence.  See  the  article  Appeal. 

Appellants,  among  the  French  clergv,  denoted  thofe  who 
refufed  to  fubferibe  the  conftitution,  or  bull,  unigenltus,  iffued  by 
Clement  XI.  in  1713.  Thejanfemfts  and  their  followers  were 
generally  appellants;  and  appealed  from  it,  either  to  the  pope  better 
formed,  or  to  a  general  council. 

APPELLATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun  which  is  applicable  to  a 
whole  fpecies,  or  kind,  as  man,  horfe,  &c.  in  contradiltindtion  to  a 
proper  noun,  or  name,  fuch  as  Peter,  Bucephalus,  &c. 

•APPELLEE,  in  common  law.  See  the  article  Appeal.  In 
the  civil  law,  the  judge  before  whom  the  appeal  is  brought  is  called 
the  appellee.  i 

APPENAGE.  See  the  article  Apanage,  a  term  in  French  law, 

APPENDAN  T,  in  law,  any  thing  that  is  inheritable,  belonging 
to  fome  more  worthy  inheritance;  as  an  advrywfon,  common,  of 
court,  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  land  to  an  office,  &c.  but 
land  cannot  be  appendant  to  land,  for  both  are  corporeal  inheritances, 
and  one  thing  corporeal  cannot  be  appendant  to  another.  See  the 
articles  Advovvson,  Common. 

APPEND1CULA,  fignifies  a  little  or  diminutive  appendix. 

Appendicula  vermformis,  in  anatomy,  a  name  by  which  fome 
call  the  cacum  ;  which  fee. 

Appendicula  aferiarutn,  wires  of  aflerue,  in  natural  hiftory, 
certain  fmall  branches  which  are  placed  in  circular  order  upon  the 
columns  of  the  afleriee,  at  different  diftances. 

APPENDIX,  a  thing  neceflary  to,  or  dependent  on  another. 
In  literature,  it  fignifies  a  treatife,  or  new  materials,  added  at  the 
end  of  a  work,  to  render  the  work  more  complete.  See  the  article 
Supplement. 

Appendix,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  part  detached,  in  fome  meafure 
from  another  part,  to  which  however  it  is  Contiguous,  or  adheres.. 

In  mod  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  body,  there  are  membraneoustfp- 
pendicesoi  various  figures.  The  caecum  is  called  appendix,  or  appen¬ 
dicula  vermformis,  by  fome  writers.  Mr.  Monro  affures  us,  he  never 
faw  the  appendix  vermformis  of  any  of  the  human  foetufes  which  he 
differed,  diftended  with-the  meconium,  and  therefore  he  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  it  to  be  a  refervoir  of  the  faeces  during  geftation. 

Appendix  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  cpiphyfis. 

APPENSA,  or  Appended  remedies,  fuch  as  are  outwardly  appli¬ 
ed  by  hanging  round  the  neck  ;  as  amulets,  phyladteries,  &c. 

APPERCEPTION,  or  Adperception,  a  term  applied  by 
Leibnitz  to  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  confidered  as  confcious  of,  or 
reflecting  on  it’s  own  perceptions  or  ideas. 

APPERTINANCES.  Seethe  article  Appurtenances,  things 
appertaining  toothers. 

APPETITE,  Appetitus,  Appetency,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is 
the  defire  of  enjoying  fome  objedt,  fuppofed  to  be  conducive  to  our 
happinefs  ;  or  a  complacency  in  the  fruition  of  any  thing. 

Appetite,  rational,  is  when  this  inclination  is  guided  by  reafon, 
and  proportioned  to  theintrinfic  value  of  the  object. 

Appetite,  fenfitive,  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  blind  propenfity 
to  a  thing,  without  determinate  ideasof  the  good  qualities  for  which 
we  defire  it. 

Appetite  is  limited,  by  Hutchefon,  to  thofe  defires  in  us  which 
have  a  previous,  painful,  and  uneafy  fenfation,  antecedently  to  any 
opinion  of  good  in  the  objedt. 

Appetites  exprefs  palfions  diredted  to  general  objedts,  in  con- 
tradiftindtion  to  paflions  diredted  to  particular  objedts.  Thus  we 

fay. 
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fay,  an  appetite  for  fame,  glory,  conqueft,  riches;  but, we  fay,  the 
paflion  of  love,  gratitude,  envy,  &c. 

Appetite,  in  medicine,  denotes, in  a  particular  fenfe,  a  defire  of 
food,  as  hunger  and  third-;  or  a  defire  to  eat  and  drink,  in  order  to 
repair  the  waite  occafioned  by  the  feveral  excretions  of  the  body. 

Appetite,  excrfjive.  See  the  article  Orexis,  the  appetite. 

Appetite,  dejedtive,  is  of  two  kinds,  and  is  ufually  divided,  by 
medical  writers,  into  the  anorexia,  and  nausea.  See  thofe 
articles. 

Men  of  idle  lives,  and  fuch  as  drink  too  freely  of  ftrong  liquors, 
are  fubje£l  to  idiopathic  defeats  of  appetite,  from  a  (dual  injuries  in  the 
ftomach  ;  others  labouring  under  the  different  difeafes  before- 
mentioned,  arc  as  often  fubjedt  to  the  fympathetic.  People  of  a  fan- 
guine  habit,  when  aft'edfed  with  a  lofs  of  appetite,  always  find  great 
relief  in  acids  of  the  milder  kind;  and  thofe  of  a  leucophlegmatic 
habit  are  often  cured  by  taking  fmall  dofes  of  elixir  proprietatis  every 
day  before  dinner. 

APPIAN  way,  via  Appia,  was  a  great  Roman  highway,  paved  by 
Appius  Claudius,  cenfor  of  Rome,  in  the  444th  year  of  that  city. 

APPLAUSE,  an  approbation  of  fometh.ing,  lignified  by  clapping 
the  hands  ;  in  which  manner  it  is  If  ill  pradifed  in  colleges  and 
threatres. 

Among  the  ancients,  there  were  three  fpecies  of  applaufe,  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  different  noifes  made  by  expreffing  them,  viz. 
bombus,  imbrices,  and  tejles  :  the  firft  was  a  confuted  din,  made  either 
by  the  hands  or  the  mouth  ;  the  fecond  and  third,  by  beating  on  a 
fort  of  founding  veflels  placed  in  the  theatresfor  tfiis  purpofe.  Per- 
fons  were  inftruded  to  give  applaufe  with  {kill ;  and  there  were  feven 
matters  who  profelfed  to  teach  the  art.  The  proficients  in  this  way 
let  themfelvesout  for  hire  to  the  vain-glorious  among  the  poets, 
adors,  &c.  and  were  properly  difpofed  to  fupport  a  loud  applaufe. 

APPLE,  a  well  known  fruit,  of  a  roundifh  figure,  of  confiderable 
ufe  both  as  a  food,  a  remedy,  and  likewife  yielding  cyder. 

The  apple  iscompoled  of  four. diftind  parts,  viz.  the  pee],  the  pa¬ 
renchyma,  the  brancherv,  and  the  core. 

The  peel  or  fkin  is  only  a  dilatationof  the  outermoft  fkin  or  rind 
of  the  bark  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grew. 

The  parenchyma  or  pulp,  as  tender  and  delicious  as  it  is  found,  is 
only  a  dilatation,  or,  as  Dr.  Grew  calls  it,  a  fwelth,  or  fuperbience 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  of  the  branch. 

This  appears  not  only  from  the  vilihle  continuation  of  the  bark 
from  the  one,  through  the  pedicle  or  (talk  to  the  other,  but  a!fo 
from  the  ftrudure  common  to  both,  as  being  both  competed  of  blad¬ 
ders;  with  this  only  difference,  that  whereas,  in  the  bark,  the  vefi- 
culas  are  fpherieal,  and  very  fmall,  fcarce  exceeding  one  fixteenth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  in  the  pulp  they  are  oblong,  and  very 
large,  generally  meafuring ©ne-third  of  an  inchin  length:  but  all 
uniformly  ftretched  out  by  the  arching  of  the  veflels  from  the  core 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  apple. 

The  branchery  or  velfels  are  only  ramifications  of  the  woody  part 
of  the  branch  fent  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  parenchyma,  the 
greater  branches  being  made  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  in- 
ofculations  of  the  Id's.  The  main  branches  are  ufually  twenty  ; 
ten  of  them  diff  ributed  through  the  parenchyma ,  moft  of  which  If  retch 
themfelves  towards  the  cork  or  ft 00 1  of  the  flo  wer,  the  other  ten  run¬ 
ning  from  the  ftalk  in  a  direder  line,  at  laft  meet  the  former  at  the 
cork,  and  are  there  inofculated  with  them.  To  thefe  branches  the 
coats  of  the  kernels  are  fattened.  Moft  of  the  branches  were  origi¬ 
nally  extended  beyond  the  fruit,  and  infexted  into  the  flower  for  the 
due  growth  thereof ;  but  when  the  fruit  afterwards  grew  to  a  head, 
and  thus  intercepted  the  aliment  before  fent  to  the  flower,  this  latter 
being  ftarved  and  falling  off,  the  feivice  of  the  laid  branches  be¬ 
came  wholly  appropriated  to  the  fruit,  fifteen  to  the  pulp,  and  five 
to  the  feed.  The  apple  core  is  originally  from  the  pith  of  the  branch  ; 
the  fapof  which  finding  room  enough  in  the  parenchyma,  through 
•which  to  diffufe  itlelf,  quits  the  pith,  which  by  this  means  hardens 
into  a  core. 

All  the  forts  of  apples  arc  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  upon 
the  flocks  of  the  fame  kind  ;  for  they  will  not  take  upon  any  other 
fort  of  fruit-tree.  In  the  nurferies  there  are  three  lorts  of  flocks 
generally  ufed  to  graft  apples  upon:  the  firft  arc  called  free-ftocks  ; 
thefe  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples,  indifferently  ; 
and  thefe  arealfo  termed  crab-ftocks;  for  all  thofe  trees  which  are 
produced  from  the  feeds  before  they  are  grafted,  are  termed  crabs 
without  any  di  Hindi  ion :  but,  as  before  obferved,  we  fhould  always 
prefer  fuch  flocks  as  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  crabs,  where  they 
are  preifed  from  verjuice  ;  and  feveral  of  the  old  writers  on  this  fub- 
ject  were  of  the  fame  mind.  Mr.  Auftin,  who  wrote  an  hundred 
years  ago,  fays,  the  flock  which  he  accounts  beft  for  apple  grafts,  is 
the  crab  ;  which  is  better  than  Tweeter  apples,  and  will  make  fruits 
more  ftrong  and  hardy  to  endure  frofts  ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that, 
by  frequently  grafting  ibme  forts  of  applesrupon  free  flocks,  the  fruits 
have  been  rendered  lefs  firm  and  poignant,  and  of  fhorterduration. 

.  The  fecond  fort  of  flock  is  the  Patch  creeper:  thefe  are  defigned 
to  flint  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  keep  them  within  compafs  for 
dwarfs  or  ei'paliers. 

The  third  fort  is  the  paradife  apple,  which  is  a  very  low  fhrub,fo 
only  proper  for  trees  which  are  kept  in  pots  by  way  of  curiolity  ; 
tor  thefe  do  not  continue  long.  ‘ 

Some  pcrlons  have  made  ufe  of  codlin-ftocks  for  grafting  of  ap¬ 
ples,  in  order  to  flint  their  growth  :  but  as  thefe  are  commonly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  luckers,  I  would  by  no  means  advife  the  ufe  of  them  ; 
nor  would  I  chufe  to  raife  the  codlin-trees  from  fuckers,  but  rather 
graft  them  upon  crab-flocks  ;  which  will  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  finer, 
la  ft  longer,  anti  have  a  fharper  flavour  :and  thefe  trees  will  laft  rnqch 
longer  found,  and  never  put  out  fuckers,  as  the  codling  always  do; 
.which,  if  not  conftantly  taken  off,  will  weaken  the  trees,  and  caufe 
them  to  canker  ;  and  it  is  not  only  from  the  root,  but  from  the 


knots  of  their  Items  there  are  generally  a  great  number  of  ftroilg 
fhoots  produced,  which  fill  the  trees  withuielefs  fhoots,  and  render 
them  unfightly,  and  the  fruit  fmall  and  crumpled. 

The  method  of  railing  flocks  from  the  kernels  of  crabs  or  apples , 
is,  to  procure  them  where  they  are  prefl'ed  for  verjuice  or  cyder ;  and 
after  they  are  cleared  of  the  pulp,  they  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  covering  tljem  over  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the 
fame  light  earth  :  thefe  may  be  fown  in  November  or  December, 
where  the  ground  is  dry  ;  but  in  wet  ground,  it  will  be  better  to  de¬ 
fer  it  till  February  ;  but  then  the  feeds  fhould  be  preferved  in  dry 
fand,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin ;  for  ;f  mice  or  rats  can 
get  to  them  they  will  devour  the  feeds  :  there  fhould  alfo  be  care 
taken  of  the  feeds  when  they  are  fown,  to  protect  them  from  thefe 
vermin,  by  fetting  traps  to  take  them,  &c. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be 
carefully  weeded  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  water  them  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and, 
during  the  fummer,  they  muft  be  copftantiy  kept  clearfrom  weeds: 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  will  foon  over-top  the  plants,  andfpoil 
their  growth  :  if  thefe  thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into 
the  nurfery  of  October  following;  at  which  time  the  ground  fhould 
be  carefully  digged  and  cleanled  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds: 
then  the  flocks  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  • 
the  plants  one  foot  diftance  in  the  row,  clofing  the  earth  pretty 
faft  to  their  roots :  when  the  flocks  are  tranfplantcd  out  of  the  feed- 
bed,  the  firft  autumn  after  fovving,  they  need  not  be  headed  ;  but 
whore  they  are  inclined  to  flioot  downward,  the  top-root  muft'  be 
lhortened,  in  order  to  force  out  the  horizontal  roots.  If  theground 
is  pretty  good  in  which  the  flocks  are  planted,  and  the  weeds  conk 
ltantly  cleared  away,  the  flocks  will  make  great  progrefs  ;  fo  that 
thole  which  are  intended  for  dwarfs,  may  be  grafted  the  fpring 
twelvemonth  after  they  are  planted  out  of  the  feed-beds  :  but  thofe 
which  are  defigned  for  flandards  will  require  two  years  more  growth, 
before  they  will  be  fit  to  graft ;  by  which  time  they  will  be  upwards 
of  fix  feet  high.  The  other  neceflary  work  to  be  obferved  in  the 
culture  of  thefe  trees,  while  they  remain  in  the  nurfery,  will  be 
enumerated  under  that  article.  See  Nursery. 

A  he  belf  feafon  for  planting  out  apple  trees  is,  if  the  foil  is  dry,  in 
October  ;  but  in  a  wet  foil  it  is  belt  to  defer  it  till  February.  The 
diftance  at  which  they  fhould  be  planted,  is  forty  feet  fquare,  that  the 
fun  and  air  may  have  room  to  come  every  way  at  them.  And  it  is 
a  very  good  method  in  large  orchards,  to  plough  and  fow  theground 
between  them,  till  they  are  grown  up.  Good  thriving  trees,  of  about 
three  years  grafting,  are  to  be  chofen  for  planting;  and  they  fhould 
be  taken  from  a  foil  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  they  are 
to  be  planted  into,  or  rather  from  one  that  is  fomething  poorer.  In 
preparing  thefe  trees  for  planting,  all  broken  or  bruifed  roots  are  to 
be  taken  off,  as  alfo  a  11  fuch  as  crofs  or  gall  one  another,  and  all  fmall. 
fibres;  tor  they  feldom  furvive  a  removal.  Some  of  the  moft  luxu* 

riant  branches  muft  alfo  be  taken  off  at  the  fame  time,  and  others 

lhortened,  but  the  head  fhould  be  by  no  means  cut  off.  The  holes 
for  the  planting  them  Ihould  be  made  about  two  feet  deep,  and  of  a 
breadth  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  root  ;  the  bottoms  muft  be 
made  even,  and  the  clods  and  lumps  broken.  The  tree  is  then  to  be 
let  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  and  placed  as  upright  aspoflible,  and 
the  earth  carefully  placed  about  it’sroots;  and  finally  trod  about  it 
with  the  feet ;  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  every  tree  flfould  have  a 
good  watering,  which  will  fix  thf  earth  to  the  roots.  A  flake 
Ihould  alfo  be  fixed  by  the  fide  of  each  tree  to  tie  it  to,  that  the  wind 
may  not  fliake  it  and  loofen  the  roots.  The  foot  cf  each  tree  fhould 
be  then  lurrounded  with  turf  newly  cut,  with  the  green  fide  down¬ 
wards,  which  M  ill  greatly  help  to  keep  the  earth  moift  ;  and  if  the 
feafon  be  very  dry,  the  waterings  muft  be  more  frequent ;  but  it  is  a 
very  common  error  to  water  new-fet  trees  too  much,  and  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  The  year  afterwards  dig  in  the  earth 
about  the  roots,  and  bury  the  rotted  turf,  which  was  laid  about  the 
root  when  planted,  and  there  needs  no  farther  care,  the  orchard  will 
then  thrive  of  itfelf.  Dwarf  ftandards  are  of  theleaft  value  of  all 
apple-trees,  never  producing  well-tafted  fruit ;  and  therefore  the  worft 
way  of  managing  this  tree.  Efpaliers  are  planted  to  furround  the 
quarters  of  kitchen  gardens.  Thel'c  quarters  fhould  be  made  as 
large  as  the  garden  room  will  permit.  The  trees  fhould  be  planted 
at  lixteen  or  eighteen  feet  alunder,  if  on  crab-ltocks  ;  but  if  on  na- 
radiie  flocks,  twelve  feet  will  be  fufticient when  thefe  areplanted  in 
the  manner  above  deferibed,  they  fhould  be  headed  to  about  four  eves 
above  the  graft,  and  they  fhould  never  be  of  more  than  two  years  old 
from  the  grafting  when  planted.  The  fummer  afterthey  are  planted 
a  number  of  fmall  flakes  muft  be  provided,  of  about  three  feet  lone’ 
to  drive  into  theground  on  each  fide  of  the  trees,  four  to  each  tree  • 
and  to  thefe  flakes  the  new  fhoots  muft  be  fattened  as  horizontally  as 

polhble.  if  the  trees  have  taken  kindly,  probably  about  Michaelmas 

all  the  four  eyes  will  have  made  fhoots  ;  iffo,  at  Michaelmas,  which 
is  the  right  time  for  pruning,  the  two  upper  fhoots  fhould  be  cut  off 
to  four  eyes  each,  but  the  undermoft  may  be  left  with  fix  or  eicht  * 
but  the  branches  fhould  never  be  lhortened  in  fummer  unlefsonocl 
caiion  of  tilling  up  fome  vacancy  in  the  efpalier,  and  then  this  muft 
not  be  done  after  May.  In  the  fecond  year  all  the  fhoots  muft  be 
trained  horizontally,  except  the  fore-right  ones,  which  muft  be  dis¬ 
placed  as  faft  as  they  are'  produced  :  at  Michaelmas,  the  branches 
in  the  middle  of  the  tree,  or  wherever  there  is  a  want  of  wood  muft 
be  lhortened  ;  but  after  this  be  very  careful  of  any  great  loppmeor 
fhortening  of  branches,  but  leave  them  at  full  length,  training  them 
all  horizontally.  b 

Among  the  various  kind  of  apples,  fome  alre  ufed  for  the  defert 
fome  for  the  kitchen,  and  fome  tor  cyder-making.  Thofe  ufed  for 
the  defert,  are  the  following,  placed  as  they  fucceflively  ripen 
after  one  another :  the  white  juncating,  the  margaret  apple,  the  fum- 
J  mer  pearmain,  the  fummer  queening,  the  embroidered  apple,  the  gol-' 
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den  rennet,  the  fummer  white  calville,  the  fummer  red  calville, 
the  filvcr  pippen,  the  aromatic  pippen,  la  rrinctte  grife,  la  haute bonte, 
the  royal  ruffetting,  Wheeler’s  ruffet,  Sharp’s  ruffet,  the  {pine  apple , 
the  golden  pippen,  the  nonpareil*  the  I’api,  or  pomme  d'api,  ■  ~ 

Thofe  for  the  kitchen  ufe,  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  are 
thefe  :  the  codling,  the  fummer  marygold,  the  fummer  red  pear  - 
main,  the  Holland  pippen,  the  Kentilh  pippen,  the  courpendu, 
Loan’s  pearmain,  the  French  rennet,  the  French  pippen,  the  royal 
ruffet,  the  monftrous  rennet,  the  winter  pearmain,  the  pome  violette, 
Spencer’s  pippen,  the  ftone  pippen,  and  the  oaken  pippen. 

Thofe  mod  efteemed  for  cyder  are,  the  Devonfhire  royal  wilding, 
the  redllreak  apple,  thewhitfour,  the  Herefordfhire  under-leaf,  and 
the  John  apple,  or  deaux  annes,  everlafting  hanger,  and  gennet 
moyle.  Miller. 

Apple  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  divers  fruits,  from  their  refem- 
blance  in  figure,  rotundity,  &c.  to  the  orchard  apple. 

Apple,  Adam' s.  See  the  article  Citron,  and  Pcmutn  Adami. 
Apple,  bitter;  the  fruit  of  the  colocynthis  is  fometimes  thus 
called. 

Apple,  blad,  caftus.  See  the  article  Melon  Thistle,  a  plant. 
Apple,  cujlard ,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  the  annona  found  in  the 
Wert-Indies,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America.  This  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  the  Weft-Indies ; 
and  produces  a  very  large  fruit  of  a  conical  form  ;  and,  when  ripe, 
of  an  orange  colour.  It  is  full  of  a  foft,  fweet,  yellowifh  pulp,  of  the 
conliftence  of  a  cuftard,  and  from  thence  it  had  it’s  name.  It  is  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England  ;  but  may  be  eafily  raifed 
from  feeds  in  bark  ftoves ;  but  will  not  produce  fruit  in  this  climate. 
Apple,  dwarf.  See  the  article  DwARF-/rax 
Apple -fly,  among  naturalifts,  is  a  fmall  green  fly  fometimes 
round  within  an  apple ,  and  hatched  of  a  worm  or  maggot,  with 
which  that  fruit  is  often  infefted. 

Apple,  love.  See  the  article  Lycopersicon,  thefame. 
Apple,  mad.  See  the  article  Mad  apple. 

.  Apple,  male  balfam.  See  the  article  Momordica,  the  fame. 
Apple,  marchaftte,  thus  called  by  Dr.  Grew,  on  account  of  it’s 
figure,  as  being  round  except  on  one  fide,  where  it  falls  in,  and  has 
a  ftalk  like  a  young  apple. 

Apple,  May.  See  the  article  Due K'sfoot,  a  plant. 

.  Apples,  oak,  qprtain  excrefcences  or  exudations  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juice  of  that  tree,  joined  with  fome  degree  of  putrefadion. 
There  are  in  fome  willows  the  like  excrefcences. 

Apple,  foap,  fapindus.  See  the  article  Soap -berry-tree. 

Apple,  far,  chryfophyllum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  penfandria 
monogynia  clafs.  Of  this  plant  there  are  two  fpecies,  which  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  1 1  hath  a  bell-fhaped  flower,  cut  at  the 
brim  into  ten  fegments,  which  are  fpread  open  alternately  ;  and  five 
fhort  ftamina,  with  a  roundilh  germen,  which  becomes  a  pulpy  fruit 
with  ten  cells,  in  four  or  five  whereof  a  fingle  feed  is  lodged. 
Apple,  thorn.  See  the  article  Thorn  apple. 

APPLICATE,  in  geometry,  is  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  ordinate. 

Applicate,  ordinate,  is  aright  line  drawn  acrofs  a  curve,  fo  as 
to  be  bifeded  by  it’s  diameter. 

Applicate  number.  See  the  articles  Concrete,  Compound. 
&c.  ’ 

APPLICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  laying  two 
things  together,  or  bringing  them  together,  either  to  difeover  their 
agreement,  or  for  other  purpofes.  By  the  application  of  a  veficatory 
to  the  neck,  or  other  part,  an  irritation  of  the  bladder  is  produced. 

Application  alfo  denotes  the  adjufting,  accommodating,  or 
making  a  thing  quadrate  to  another  :  as  when  we  fay,  the  application 
of  a  fable,  or  the  like.  ** 

Application  of  one  fcience  to  another,  fignifies  the  ufe  we  make  of 
applying  the  principles  and  truths  belonging  to  one  fcience,  to  com¬ 
plete  or  advance  another. 

Application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  implies  the  folving  geome¬ 
trical  problems  by  the  afiiftance  of  algebra. 

Application,  in  geometry,  likewife  denotes  what  we  call  divi¬ 
sion  in  arithmetic. 

Application  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fitting  or  applying  of  one  quan¬ 
tity  to  another,  whofe  areas  are  the  fame,  but  not  the  figures. 

Application,  amongdivines,  peculiarlydenotes  the  adwhereby 
our  Saviour  transfers,  or  makes  over  to  us,  what  he  had  purchafed 
and  obtained  by  his  holy  life  and  expiatory  death.  It  is  confequently 
by  this  application  of  the  merits  of  Chrift  that  we  are  to  be  juftified, 
and  entitled  to  glory.  This  application  is  effeded  by  the  facraments| 
as  the  ordinary  means  or  inftruments  thereof. 

APPLY ,  in  mathematics,  is  to  transfer  a  line  given  into  a  circle, 
moft  commonly,  or  into  any  other  figure  \  fo  that  it’s  ends  may  be 
in  the  perimeter  thereof. 

Apply  is  likewife  of  the  fame  import  with  divide,  particularly 
among  Latin  writers  ;  w-ho,  as  they  fay,  draw  A  B  into  C  B,  when 
they  would  have  A  B  multiplied  by  C  B  ;  or  rather,  when  they 
would  have  a  right-angled  parallelogram  made  of  thofe  lines:  fo 
they  fay,  applica  A  B  ad  C  B,  apply  A  B  to  C  B,  when  they  would 

have  C  B  divided  by  A  B  :  which  is  thus  expreffed, 

APPOGGIATURA,  in  mufic,  according  toGraflineau,  is  when 
in  any  part  of  a  fong,  there  are  two  notes  at  fome  diftance  from  one 
another,  as  a  third,  or  fifth  ;  and  in  finging  fuch  paffage,  the  mufi- 
cians  put  in  fmall  intermediate  notes,  afeending  or  defending :  as 
in  the  example  A. 
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But  the  appoggiatura  is  not  always  intermediate,  unlcfs  it  be  in  the 
order  of  time  (fee  the  examples  B  and  C) ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  dif- 
ant  notes.  It  may  be  ufed  in  palling  from  a  note  to  the  neareft 
lound  either  above  or  below  it.  See  the  examples  D,  E,  and  F. 

1  he  appoggiatura  is  commonly  marked  by  a  fmaller  kind  of  note, 
as  in  the  examples  before  given,  and  is  effential  to  mufical  tails 
and  expreflion. 

TSuo?N?'iStrieriv.ed  from  a?P°&iare> 10  lean  «»• 

ArrtJl N  I  EE,  in  the  French  army,  &c.  was  a  foot-foldier, 
who  received  pay  above  private  cenrinels,  in  conlideration  of  his 
bravery  and  long  fervice.  Thefe  are  now  fuppreffed  in  France,  ex¬ 
cept  m  the  regiment  of  French  Guards,  wherein  forty  appointees  to 
each  company  of  150  men  were  afterwards  retained. 

Appointee,  in  heraldry,  denotes  two  or  three  things  being  fo 
placed  as  to  touch  each  other  at  the  ends  or  points. 

APPOINTMENT,  fignifies  a  penfion  or  falary  beftowed  on 
perfons  of  worth  and  parts,  by  great  lords  and  princes,  in  order  to 
retain  them  in  their  fervice.  There  were  feveral  officers  belonging 
to  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  gave  large  appointments. 

APPORTIONMENT,  a  law'  term,  which  implies  a  dividing 
a  rent  into  two  or  more  parts  or  portions,  according  as  the  land 
whence  it  iffues  is  divided  among  two  or  more  proprietors. 

If  a  man  having  a  rent  fervice,  iffuingoutof  land,  purchafe  a  part 
of  the  land,  the  rent  lhall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of 
the  land :  fo  if  a  tfian  lets  lands  for  years,  referving  rent,  and  a 
ftranger  after  recover  part  of  the  lands,  the  rent  lhall  be  apportioned. 
But  a  rent-charge  cannot  be  apportioned,  nor  things  that  are  intire. 

APPOSAL  of  floe  riffs,  fignifies  the  charging  them  with  monies 
received  on  their  accounts  in  the  exchequer. 

APPOSER,  is  an  examiner.  There  is  an  officer,  called  the 
foreign  appofer,  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 

APPOSITION,  in  general,  is  the  applying  or  putting  one  thing 
by  the  fide  of  another. 

Apposition,  among  naturalifts,  the  fame  as  juxta-pofstion.  In 
the  foflil  or  mineral  kingdom,  moft  bodies  are  formed  by  juxta- 
pofition,  and  brought  to  join  or  adhere  to  each  other  by  the  apportion 
of  parts.  '  ’  ■  J 

Apposition,  in  grammar,  the  placing  two  or  more  fubftantives 
together,  in  the  fame  cafe,  without  any  copulative  conjundion 
between : 

By  Apposition  fubftantives  agree 
In  cafe  ;  yet  numbers  different  may  be  : 

E.  gr.  George  King ;  the  city  Athens ;  ardebat  Alexim,  delicias domin'; '  * 
love,  enemy  of  human  nature  ;  peace,  parent  of  riches,  See. 

APPOSITORIUM,  among  chemift3,  is  an  earthenware  orglafs 
veffel  of  a  conical  form,  w’hofe  bigger  end  receives  the  neck  of  a 
retort,  while  the  narrower  is  inferted  into  the  receiver.  It’s  ufe  is, 
to  prevent  the  red-hot  retort  from  burning  the  receiver,  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  contadf  of  it’s  neck. 

APPRAISER,  a  perfon  who  rates  or  fets  a  value  upon  goods, 
&c.  This  bufinefs  is  pradifed  by  brokers  of  houfehold  furniture 
to  which  fet  of  men  the  word  is  chie%  applied.  An  appraifer 
(hould  be  a  fkilful  and  honeft  perfon. 

APPRAISING,  the  valuing  or  fetting  a  price  on  goods.  If  the 

appraifer  values  the  goods  too  high,  he  is  obliged  to  take  them  at 
the  price  appraifed. 

APPREHENSION,  in  logic,  the  firft  or  moft  Ample  aft  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  perceives  or  is  confcious  of  fome  idea.  See 
Perception. 

Apprehension  alfo  denotes  an  inadequate  and  imperfed  idea  - 
and  in  this  fenfe  is  applied  to  our  knowledge  of  God. 

Apprehension,  in  law,  is  the  feizing  a  criminal,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  juftice. 

APPRENDRE,  in  ancient  law,  denotes  a  fee  or  reward  to  be 
taken  or  received  by  any  one. 

APPRENTICE,  a  young  perfon  bound  by  indenture  to  fome 
tradefman,  ufually  for  feven  years,  in  order  to  be  inftruded  in  his 
myftery  or  trade. 

Apprentices  may  be  difeharged,  on  reafonable  caufe  ;  but  if  any, 
whofe  premium  has  been  lefs  than  ten  pounds,  run  away  from  their 
matters,  they  are  compellable  to  ferve  out  the  time  of  abfence,  or 
give  fatisfadion  for  it,  at  any  period  within  feven  years  after  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  original  contract. 

Apprentices  gain  a  fettlement  in  that  parifh  where  they  Iaft  ferved 
fqrty  days ;  and  have  an  exclufive  right  fo  exercife,  in  any  part  of 
England,  the  trade  in  which  they  have  been  inftruded  j  5th  Eliz.  c.  4. 

The  fons  of  tradefmen  in  France,  living  in  their  father’s  houfe 
till  feventeen  years  of  age,  are  reputed  to  have  ferved  an  apprentice- 
Ihip.  The  cuftom  of  France,  in  regard  to  apprentices,  is  worthy  the 
imitation  of  other  nations.  After  a  perfon  has  ferved  out  the  ftipu- 
lated  term,  which  in  different  profeffions  is  from  three  to  eight 
years,  he  becomes  an  afpirant ,  or  candidate  for  mafterftiip,  and  i$ 
to  be  examined  by  proper  officers,  refpeding  his  Ikill  and  proficiency, 
and  alfo  exhibit  a  mailer-piece  in  the  art  he  has  been  ufed  to  before 
he  be  fuffered  to  fet  up  to  pradife  for  himfelf. 

APPROACH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  acceding  or  advancing  of 
two  objeds  towards  each  other. 

Approach.  The  curve  of  equable  approach  has  given  the  analyfts 
fome  trouble.  In  order  to  this,  find  a  curve,  wherein  a  body  de¬ 
fending  by  the  foie  power  of  gravity  lhall  approach  the  horizon 
equally  in  equal  times.  This  curve  has  been  found  to  be  the 
fecond  cubical  parabola,  fo  placed  as  that  it’s  point  of  regreffion  is 
uppermoft.  See  Hift.  Acad.  R.  Sc.  an.  1699,  p.  82.  &  an.  1730. 
p.  129.  Memoires,  p.  133. 

Approach,  in  gardening.  See  the  article  Gr  a  fting  by  approach. 
Approach,  in  phyfic.  See  the  article  Approximation,  a 
coming  nearer. 
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APPROACHES,  in  fortification,  are  works  thrown  up  by  the 
befiegers,  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  fortrefs,  without  being  expofed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon ;  fuch  in  particular  are  the  trenches 
carried  on  in  a  zigzag  form,  connected  by  parallels  or  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  See  Attack,  and  Counter  approaches. 

APPROACHING,  in  fowling,  implies  devices  continued  for  the 
getting  within  gun-fhot  of  flay  birds. 

The  bed  method  of  approaching,  efpeeially  in  marfliy  low  places, 
is  by  means  of  three  hoops,  tied  together  at  proper  didances,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  height  of  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  it,  and  having  boughs 
of  trees  tied  all  round  it,  with  cords  to  hang  over  his  fhoulders;  a 
man  getting  into  this  conceals  himfelf,  and  approaches  by  degrees, 
in  the  form  of  a  moving  bulh,  towards  his  game. 

APPROBATION,  is  a  date  or  difpofition  of  the  mind  which 
prompts  us  to  put  a  value  upon,  or  become  pleafed  withfome  per¬ 
son  or  thing.  - 

Moralids  are  divided  concerning  the  principle  of  approbation. 
Some  refolve  it  into  a  moral  fenfe,  or  a  principle  of  benevolence,  by 
which  we  are  determined  to  approve  every  kind  affeCtion,  either  >n 
ourfelves,  or  others.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  apprehends  that  fympathy  is 
fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  effeCts  afcribed  to  this  peculiar  fa¬ 
culty*  This  fydem  places  virtue  in  utility,  and  accounts  for  the 
pleafure  with  which  the  fpeCtator  furveys  the  utility  of  any  quality 
from  fympathy  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  affected  by  it. 
An  excellent  writer  obferves,  that  in  contemplating  the  aCtions  and 
affections  of  moral  agents,  we  have  both  a  perception  of  the  under- 
flanding,  and  a  feeling  of  the  heart ;  and  the  latter,  or  the  effects  in 
us  accompanying  our  moral  perceptions,  are  deducible.  from  two 
fprings.  They  partly  depend  on  the  pofitive  conflitution  of  our 
natures;  but  the  moft  Iteady  and  univerfal  ground  of  them  is 
the  effential  congruity  between  the  objeCt  and  the  faculty.  See 
Smith’s  Theory  of  Mor.  Sent,  parts  4,  6.  Price’s  Review,  &c. 

ch.  2.  . 

Approbation  is  particularly  applied  to  the  recommendation  of 
books,  given  bv  perfons  qualified  or  authorized  to  judge  of  them. 
By  flat.  13th  Car.  II.  c.  33.  books  were  fubjeCted  to  a  lieenfer  in 
England;  but  that  aCt  has  long  fince  expired ;  and,  being  incom¬ 
patible  w ith  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Revolution,  has  never  fince 
been  revived,  and  we  hope  never  will  be. 

Approbation,  in  civil  law,  is  thus  defined:  Approbare  dicitur 
qui  non  improbat:  he  is  faid  to  approve,  who  does  not  difapprove.  An 
approbation  attended  with  fad  is  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  makes 
a  perfon  guilty. 

APPROPRIARE  ad  honorem,  fignifies  to  bring  a  manor  within 
the  intent  and  liberty  of  a  certain  honour. 

Appropriare  communam,  a  term  in  law,  which  implies  to  dif- 
common :  i.  e.  to  feparate  and  inclofe  any  parcel  of  land  which  was 
open  common  heretofore. 

APPROPRIATE,  in  philofophy,  fomething  which  is  common 
tofeveral ;  yet  is  peculiarly  attributed  to  one,  in  fome  refpeds. 

Appropriate,  in  ecclefiadicai  law,  fignifies  a  church  or  bene¬ 
fice,  the  patronage  whereof  is  annexed  to  fome  church  dignitary, 
who  appoints  a  vicar  to  ferve  the  cure  ;  the  chief  produce  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  patron.  In  England  there  are  computed  to  be  3845 
appropriate  and  impropriate  churches. 

APPROPRIATION,  the  annexing  a  church  benefice  to  the 
proper  and  perpetual  ufe  of  a  religious  houfe,  bifhopric,  college, 
&c.  This  contrivance  feems  to  have  fprung  from  the  intereded 
policy  of  the  monadic  orders,  who  begged  and  bought,  for  maffes 
and  obits,  and  even  fometimes  for  money,  all  the  advowfons  within 
their  reach,  and  then  appropriated  the  benefices  to  their  own  cor¬ 
poration. 

In  order  to  make  an  appropriation,  after  licence  obtained  of  the 
king  in  chancery,  the  confent  of  the  diocefan,  patron,  and  incum¬ 
bent,  is  neceffary,  if  the  church  be  full;  and  if  it  be  void,  the  dio¬ 
cefan  and  the  patron,  upon  the  king’s  licence,  may  conclude  it.  To 
diffolve  an  appropriation,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  prefent  a  clerk  to  the 
bifhop,  and  for  him  to  inditute  and  induCt  him;  for  when  that  is 
done,  the  benefice  returns  to  it’s  former  nature. 

APPROVEMENTS,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  law-writers  for  an 
improvement  or  rife  of  the  value  and  worth  of  a  thing.  Thus  to 
approve ,  approbare,  is  to  make  the  beft  advantage  of  a  thing,  by  in- 
creafing  the  rent,  &c.  Bailiffs  of  lords,  in  their  franchifes,  are  called 
approvers ,  in  fome  ancient  ftatutes;  by  approving  of  their  maffer’s 
barley,  wool,  &c. 

Approvers  of  the  king,  are  thofe  to  whom  is  intruded  the  let¬ 
ting  of  the  king’s  demefnes  in  fmall  manors,  and  the  like.  This 
method  hath  of  late  been  feldom  praCtifed,  it  being  in  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  court  to  appoint  an  approver. 

Approver,  in  old  law  writings*  See  the  article  Approve¬ 
ment,  improvement. 

Approvers  are  diled  probatores  and  approbatores,  in  middle  age 
writers. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  the  method 
of  approaching  dill  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  quantity  fought,  with¬ 
out  a  poffibility  of  exaCtly  finding  it. 

Wallis,  Raphfon,  Halley,  Howard,  and  others,  have  given  di¬ 
vers  methods  of  approximation,  all  of  them  being  no  other  than  fe- 
riefes  infinitely  converging,  or  approaching  dill  nearer  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  required,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  feries.  If  a  number 
propofed  be  not  a  true  fquare,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  jud  qua¬ 
dratic  root  thereof,  explicable  by  rational  numbers,  integers,  or 
fractions ;  whence  in  fuch  cafes  we  mud  content  ourfelves  with 
approximations  fomewhat  near  the  truth,  without  pretending  to 
accuracy  ^  and  fo  for  the  cubic  root,  of  what  is  not  a  perfect  cube  ; 
and  the  like  for  fuperior  powers.  . 

The  ancients  were  aware  of  this,  and  accordingly  had  their 
methods  of  approximation ;  which,  though  fcarcely  applied  by  them 


beyond  the  quadratic  or  perhaps-the  cubic  root,  are  yet  equally 
practicable,  bv  due  adjudments,  to  the  fuperior  powers  alfo. 

To  extratt  the  roof  of  an  equation  by  Approximation. — 1°.  For 
a  quadratic  equation  fuppofe  the  equation  x 2 — 5* — 31=0 ;  let  the 
root  be  8+y,  fo  thaty  may  denote  the  fraction,  whereby  the  af- 
fumed  number  either  exceeds  or  comes  fhortof  the  root  :  then 

*=64+ 1 6y+y  2 
— 5*=— 4o— 5 y 
—31— -31 _ _ 

“ 7+1  »}4+=° 

Sirfce  the  powers  of  fractions  are  continually  decreafing ;  and  we 
only  here  want  a  root  nearly  true;  y2  is  cad  away:  upon  which, 

— 7-flIy=0 

y=rr=T^nearly=0-6 
Wherefore  *=8+0.6 — 8.6 
Suppofe  *=3.6+y.  Then 

*2=73-96+i7-2>’-b2 

— 5*= -43— 57 

—3*— —3* _ -  - 

72.96—43—3 1+17.2  y — 5J“° 

— 0.04+12.27=0 

12.27=0.04 

7=0.04-^-12.2=0.0032 
Therefore  x=8. 6+0. 0032=8.6032 
Suppofe  *=8.6032+7 ;  then  will 

x2  =74. 01 505024+17. 2064  y+y5 
— 5*=:— 43.01 60 — 57 
— 3 1  = — 3 1 .00000000 

— 0.00094976 — 12.20647=0 

y=o.  000094976+1 2. 2064000O 
==0.000077808 

Therefore  x= 8.6032+0.000077808=8.603277808. 

Suppofe,  again,  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation  x3+2*2 — 23* — 70 
— o  be  required  by  approximation ;  here  let  the  root  be  5+y,  fince 
the  terms  are  omitted  wherein  y  andy3  are  found;  there  is  no  ne- 
ceflity  for  exprefling  them  in  the  transformation  of  the  equation. 
Wherefore  we  find 

x3=i  25+757... 

+2x2=5C+2oy. .. 

—23*=—  1 1 5—2  37 
—7°—— 7°  _ 

— 1 0+7  2  y=o 
y=^-9 =0. 1  nearly. 

Therefore  *=5+0  1=5.1 
Suppofe  *=5.1+7:  Then  will 
* 3 =132. 65 1+78.037.. .. 

+2x2  =£=52.02+20.47 
— 23*=— 1 1 7. 3— 237 
— 70= — 70 

—2.629+75.437=0 

75.437=2.629 

7=2.629-^-75.43=0.0348 

Wherefore  *=5.1+0.0348=5.1348. 

And  after  the  fame  manner  one  might  proceed  to  infinity,  approxi¬ 
mating  by  every  fucceffive  operation  nearer  to  the  exaCt  value  of  the 
root  of  the  propofed  equation.  The  refiifi cation  and  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  together  with  many  other  problems,  both  in  geometry  and 
algebra,  afford  indances  of  approximation.  See  Equation. 

Approximation,  in  medicine,  is  a  method  of  cure,  by  trans¬ 
planting  a  difeafe  into  an  animal  or  vegetable,  by  way  of  immediate 
contaCt. 

APPUI,  in  the  menage,  the  fenfe  of  the  aCtion  of  the  bridle  in 
the  horfeman’s  hand,  or  the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horfe’s 
mouth  and  the  bridle-hand.  Thus  we  fay,  a  horfe  has  no  appui , 
when  he  cannot  differ  the  bit  to  bear  in  any  fmall  degree  upon  the 
parts  of  the  mouth.  To  give  a  horfe  a  good  appui,  he  lEould  be  gal¬ 
loped,  and  put  often  back.  ' 

A  jud  appui  of  the  hand  is  the  nice  bearing  up  or  day  of  the  bri¬ 
dle  ;  fo  that  the  horfe,  being  awed  by  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of 
his  mouth,  dares  not  red  too  much  upon  the  bit  mouth,  nor  check 
or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  withdand  it. 

APPULSE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  thing  being  brought  to,  or  in 
contaCI  with  fome  other. 

Appulse,  in  adronomy,  the  approach  of  a  planet  towards  a  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fun,  or  any  of  the  fixed  dars.  The  appulfes  of 
the  planets  to  the  fixed  dars  have  always  been  of  great  ufe  toadro- 
mers,  in  order  to  fix  the  places  of  the  former. 

None  of  the  celedial  obfervations  hitherto  made,  are  capable  of  fo 
perfect  an  exaCtnefs  as  the  near  appulfes  of  the  moon  and  planets  to 
the  fixed  dars :  for  though  the  places  of  the  dars  have  not  as  yet  at¬ 
tained  their  ultimate  precifion,  yet  fuch  obfervations  are  ever  good, 
the  places  of  the  planets  being  thereby  ascertained,  in  proportion  to 
the  correCtnefs  of  any  catalogues  that  may  be  made  hereafter. 

Dr.  Halley  has  publifhed  a  method  of  determining  the  places  of 
the  planets,  by  obferving  their  next  appulfes  to  the  fixed  dars.  See 
Phil.Tranf.  No.  369.  ^ 

The  mod  effectual  method  fordifeoveringthe  longitude  at  fea,  is 
by  obfervations  of  the  appulfes  of  the  moon  to  the  fixed  dars.  See  the 
article  Longitude. 

APPURTENANCES,  in  common  law,  fignify  whatever  things 
belong  to  another  thing  as  principal ;  they  are  either  corporeal,  as 
hamlets,  fifheries,  &c.  to  a  manor;  feats  in  a  church  to  houfes,  &c.  or 
incorporeal,  as  liberties  and  fervices  of  tenants.  See  Appendant. 

APRICOT, 
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APRICOT,  Armeniaca  rnalus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fruit-trees, 
clafled  by  Linnaeus  with  the  prunus  or  plum. 

The  characters  of  this  tree  are,  that  the  flower  is  compofed  of 
five  large  roundifh  petals,  which  ■fpread  open,  whofebafe  is  inferted 
in  the  empalement.  In  the  center  is  placed  a  round germen,  attended 
by  upwards  ©f  twenty  awl-ftiaped  fiamina.  Th egermen  afterward 
hecomes  a  roundifh  pulpy  fruit,  having  a  longitudinal  furrow,  in- 
clofing  a  roundifh  nut,  which  is  a  little  comprefled  on  the  fides.  The 
fpecific  title  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  apricot  is  prunus fioribus  fubfeffi- 
libus  foliis Jubcordatis:  and  he  ranges  it  in  the  clafs  of  plants,  intitled 
icofandrta  monogynia. 

Although  the  generative  parts  of  the  flowers  agree,  according  to 
his  fyflem  of  botany,  yet  as  there  is  very  material  difference  not  only 
in  the  plant  and  foliage,  but  alfo  in  the  tafte  and  form  of  the  fruit, 
it  may  therefore  be  neceflary  in  this  work  to  mention  them  diftin£tly. 

It  is  faid  the  apricot  (commonly  fo  called}  is  a  native  of  Epirus  or  I 
Epire,  a  province  of  Greece,  and  from  thence  called  Malus  Epiro- 
tica,  from  whence  the  Englifh  name  apricot  maybe  derived,  though 
commonly  called  by  the  Romans  A'lalus  Armeniaca,  which  implies 
it’s  being  originally  brought  from  Armenia  in  Afia;  however  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  the  Romans  firff  introduced  it  into  I  taly,  and 
from  thence  to  other  European  countries. 

This  tree,  in  England  grows  to  a  tolerable  fize,  producing  round¬ 
ifh  acuminated  leaves  ferrated  at  their  edges,  and  placed  alternately 
on  free-growing  branches ;  though  on  the  curfons,  or  fpurs,  they 
grow  five  or  fix  together  on  a  bunch.  The  flowers,  which  are  rofa- 
ceous,  appear  early  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  a  well-known  flefhy  fucculent  fruit. 

In  England  there  are  feveral  forts  or  varieties  cultivated,  which 
are,  i.  The  mafculine  apricot ,  which  is  fooneft  ripe,  and  of  a  fmall 
roundifh  form.  2.  The  orang e-apricot,  which  is  the  next  that  be¬ 
comes  ripe,  the  flavour  of  which  is  but  indifferent.  3.  The  Algiers 
apricot  ripens  next,  which  is  oval-fhaped,  comprefled,  and  ofaftraw- 
colour;  this  fruit  is  not  much  efteemed.  4.  The  Roman  apricot  is 
next  in  order  of  ripening,  and  larger  than  the  Algiers.  5.  The 
Turkey  apricot ,  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  of  a  globular 
form,  ripens  next,  and  is  much  better  flavoured  than  any  of  thofe 
above-mentioned.  6.  T  he  Breda  apricot,  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of 
Africa,  is  a  large  roundifh  fruit,  of  a  deep  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
of  an  orange-colour  within-fide;  the  flefh  is  foft,  full  of  rich 
juice,  and  higher  flavoured  than  any  of  the  whole  tribe.  7.  The 
Bruffels  apricot ,  the  fineft  of  all  the  kinds,  is  the  laff  in  ripening  ;  it 
is  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun;  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  within  fide 
when  ripe ;  the  flefh  is  firm  and  flavoured,  but  often  cracks  before  it 
is  ripe. 

All  the  forts  of  apricots  are  propagated  by  inoculation  on  plum- 
ftocks,  and  trained  in  the  nurferies  either  for  planting  againft  walls, 
or  for  ftandards;  thebeft  foil  for  thefe,  or  any  other  fort  of  fruit,  is 
frefh  untried  earth,  from  a  pafture  taken  about  ten  inches  deep  with 
the  turf,  which  fficuld  be  laid  to  rot  and  mellow,  at  leaf!  twelve 
months  before  it  is  ufed.  When  the  former  foil  of  the  borders  is 
taken  away,  the  frefh  earth  fhould  fupply  it’s  place ;  and  if  the  bor¬ 
ders  are  filled  with  it  two  months  before  the  trees  are  planted,  the 
ground  will  be  better  fettled,  and  not  fo  liable  to  fink  after  the  trees 
are  planted.  T  he  ground  fhould  be  raifed  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  level  to  allow  for  fettling. 

Your  boxders  being  thus  prepared,  make  choice  of  fuch  trees  as 
are  but  one  year’s  growth  from  budding ;  and  if  your  foil  be  dry,  or 
of  a  middling  temper,  you  fhould  prefer  O&obcr  as  the  belt  feafon 
for  planting;  but  do  not  cut  off  any  of  the  head  at  that  time,  unlefs  * 
there  be  any  ftrong  fore-right  ffioots  which  will  not  come  to  the  wall, 
and  muff  therefore  be  taken  away. 

Apricot -water.  To  a  quart  of  water  put  fix  or  eight  apricots 
fliced,  and  the.  kernels  bruifed :  boil  the  whole,  to  extradt  the  tafte ; 
and  when  cold,  add  four  or  five  ounces  of  fugar :  ftrain  it,  when  the 
fugar  is  diffolved. 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty  days. 

The  w'ord  is  derived  from  Apriiis,  of  aperio,  to  open;  becaufe,  in 
this  month  the  earth  begins  to  open  her  bofom  for  the  produdlion  of 
vegetables,  and  the  buds  begin  to  unfold  themfelves. 

A  PRIORI  demonfir ation.  See  the  article  Demonstration. 

APRON,  in  the  marine,  a  platform  or  flooring  of  plank,  raifed  at 
the  entrance  of  a  dock,  a  little  higher  than  the  bottom,  againft  which 
the  gates  are  (hut.  1 

Apron,  in  naval  architecture,  a  piece  of  curved  timber,  fixed  be¬ 
hind  the  lower  part  of  the  ftern  immediately  above  the  fore-end  of 
the  keel;  it  is  commonly  formed  of  two  pieces,  and  is  ufed  to 
{Lengthen  the  fcarf  or  jundtion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Item. 

Apron,  in  gunnery,  is  a  fquare  piece  of  lead,  that  covers  the 
touchhole  of  a  cannon,  to  keep  the  charge  dry.  I 

APSINTHATUM,  in  phyfic,  a  fort  of  drink  accommodated  to 
the  ftomach. 

APSIS,  or  Absis,  the  ring  or  compafs  of  a  wheel ;  alfo  the  bowed 
or  arched  roof  of  a  houfe,  room,  oven,  &c. 

Apsis,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  implies  the  inner  part  of  the 
ancient  churches,  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and  where  the  altar  was 
placed  ;  anfwering  to  what  is  at  prefent  called  the  choir. 

Apsis  is  alfo’  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the  bilhop’s  feat  or  throne. 

Apsis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  reliquary,  or  cafe,  wherein  the  ancients 
kept  the  relics  of  faints.  The  apfis  was  ufually  of  wood,  fometimes 
alfo 'of  gold  and  filver,  with  ieulptures,  &c.  It  was  commonly 
placed  on  the  altar. 

Apsis,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for  either  of  the 
two  points  of  a  planet’s  orbit,  where  it  is  at  greateft  or  leaft  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  fun  or  earth:  and  hence  the  line  connecting  thofe 
points  is  called  the  line  of  the  apfidcs. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  ama,  to  conneCL 

The  apfis  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun  is  called  the  aphe- 
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lion,  and  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth  the  apogee;  while 
that  at  the  leaft  diftance  from  the  fun  is  termed  the  perihelion,  and 
at  the  lealt  diftance  from  the  earth,  the  peripee.  See  Aphelion, 
Apogee,  &c.  r  &  * 

AKvrTrd’  "n  med'c‘.ne»  a  fwooning  or  fainting  away, 
r  j  ■ ■  v’  a  denom*nati°n  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  ftone 

found  in  Arcadia,  and  of  the  colour  of  iron,  the  quality  of  which 
they  reprefented  to  be,  that  when  once  heated  red-hot,  it  would  never 
again.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  impoffibility,  and  an 
idle  hChon  W<e  have  indeed  fome  ftones  in  England,  that  when 
once  heated,  will  retain  warmth  a  long  time;  but  all  the  other  ac¬ 
counts  feem  groundlefs,  or  owing  to  the  errors  or  mifunderltandings 
ot  later  writers,  concerning  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

A1  SY  RTUS,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  a  namegiven  to  the 
common  hore-hound,  a  plant  formerly,  as  well  as  now,  efteemed 
in  coughs  and  other  peCtoral  complaints. 

API  ERA,  in  the  hiltory  of  infedts,  a  general  name  for  all 
thofe  infeCts  which  have  no  wings.  They  are  divided  into 
two  clafles:  1.  The  apiera  anarthra,  fuch  as  have  neither  wings 
nor  limbs.  2.  T  he  aptera  pedaria,  which  have  limbs,  but  no 
wings. 

AP-THANES,  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  the  higher  rank 
of  nobility  in  Scotland.  See  the  article  Thane,  a  kind  ot  lord. 

APTI 1  UDE,  fignifies  the  natural  difpofition  any  thing  hath  to 
ferve  for  a  particular  purpofe.  Thus  water  hath  an  aptitude  to  ex- 
tinguifh  fire,  oil  to  burn,  wax  to  cement,  &c. 

Aptitude,  or  Aptness,  i«  often  applied  to  the  talents  of  the 
mind,  and  denotes  a  promptitude  or  difpofition  to  learn  things  with 
expedition  and  eafe. 

APT  OTE,'  in  grammar,  implies  an  indeclinable  noun,  or  one 
that  has  no  variation  of  cafes  ;  fuch  as  fas,  nefas,  &c. 

APUA,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  fmall  fea-filh,  erroncoufly  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  produced  by  the  llime  and  mud  of  the'fhores.  Of  this 
fifh  there  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  1,  The  apua  vera;  2.  The  apua pha- 
lerica.  It  is  by  fome  called  the  anchovy,  and,  when  pickled,  is  faid 
to  warm  the  ftomach,  and  promote  an  appetite. 

Apua  membras,  a  name  given  to  the  pilchard  by  fome  writers. 

APUS,  or  the  bird  of  paradife,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  not  vifible  in  our  latitude.  It  is  near  the 
fouthern  pole,  between  the  triangulum  aufirale,  and  the  chameleon; 
and  confifts  of  eleven  ftars. 

In  the  year  1677,  Dr.  Halley  obferved  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  ftars  in  Apus  i  which  Hevelius,  in  his  Prodromus,  reduced, 
with  fome  alteration,  to  the  year  1700. 

Apus,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  fwallow. 

Apus  alfo  denotes  a  fpecies  of  infers  of  the  monocUlus  genus. 

APUTTASY,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  the  people  of  Gui¬ 
nea  call  a  tree,  a  decoction  of  which  is  in  great  ufe  among  them  for 
waffling  the  mouth,  to  cure  the  feurvy  in  the  gums,  and  to  preferve 
the  teeth. 

APYCNI,  a  term  applied,  in  ancient  mufic,  to  fuch  chords  or 
founds  of  the  fcale,  as  could  never-  enter  the  fpiffum  ;  and  were 
fixed. 

APYCNON,  was  ufed,  in  ancient  mufic,  for  thofe  two  conjundt 
intervals  of  a  tetrachord,  which,  taken  together,  were  greater  than 
the  third  :  they  occurred  in  the  two  diatonic  genera  only. 

APYRENOS,  without  kernels.  The  Greeks  alfo  applied  it  to 
fuch  fruits  as  had  fewer  and  fofter  kernels  than  others  of  the  like 
kind. 

APYREXY,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  intermiflion  of  a 
fever. 

APYROI,  altars  whereon  facrifice  without  fire  w'as  offered  by 
the  ancients.  1 

APYROMETALLUM,  in  metallurgy,  a  denomination  given 
by  fome  authors  to  gold,  from  it’s  refilling  the  force  of  fire. 

APYRON,  fomething  that  has  not  undergone  the  fire;  as  native 
fulphur,  &c. 

Apyron  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  modern  procefs  for  making  ALthiops 
mineral  by  trituration  alone,  without  fire.  t 

APYROUS,  among  chemifts,  fignifies  that  property  imfome  bo¬ 
dies,  by  which,  without  any  lenfible  alteration,  they  refill  the  moft 
violent  fire. 

AQUA,  in  natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  medicine,  and  chemiftry,  fig. 
nifies  Water  ;  which  fee.  1  ° 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  a  and  qua ,  from  which  - 
alluding  to  the  opinion  that  water  is  the  bafis,  or  matter  of  all 
bodies. 

Aqua  alexiteria  fimplex,  the  milk  water  of  the  London  Difpenfa- 
tory :  which  is  ordered  to  be  thus  made:  take  faint,  a  pound  and  an 
half ;  tops  of  fea-wormwood,  and  leaves  of  angelica,  all  frefh  and 
green,  ot  each  a  pound ;  add  as  much  water  as  is  neceflary  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning,  and  diftill  off  three  gallons. 

Aqua  alexiteria  Jpirituofa,  the  name  of  a  compound,  or  cordial 
water.  It  is  ordered  to  be  made  of  half  a  pound  of  green  mint 
and  four  ounces  of  angelica  leaves,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  tops 
of  fea-wormwood,  and  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit;  adding  water 
enough  to  prevent  burning;  and  diftil  off  one  gallon.  This,  with 
a  double  proportion  of  the  angelica,  and  a  pint  of  vinegar  added 
after  diftiilation,  makes  the  Aqua  alexiteria  Jpirituofa  cum  accte 
which  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  treacle  water  of  former 
difpenfatories. 

Aqua  aluminofa,  alum  water.  Take  alum  and  white  vitriol  of 
each  half  an  ounce ;  water,  a  quarts  boil  the  whole  together,'  to 
diffolvc  the  fait ;  and,  after  fettling,  filtre  it  through  paper.  See 
Aluminous. 

Aqua  chryfulca,  called  alfo  aqua  pugilum,  is  a  fubtile  kind  of  aqua 
regia,  confifts  of  three  parts  of  lal  ammoniac,  and  two  of  nitre,  in¬ 
jected  into  a  tubulated  retort,  made  red-hot. 
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Aqua  fortis ,  a  corrofive  liquor,  diltilled  from  nitre  and  vitriol 
in  the  following  manner. 

Put  vitriol  into  an  earthen  or  iron  pot;  if  you  make  a  fire  under 
it,  the  vitriol  begins  to  melt  and  fmoak ;  by  increafing  the  fire 
gradually,  it  thickens  and  affumes  an  alh-colour.  Let  it  be  ftirred 
with  a  twig  before  it  become  folid,  till  it  be  perfectly  drv  ;  but 
let  it  be  taken  as  yet  boiling  out  of  the  pot;  for  if  it  grows  cold 
therein,  it  will  (lick  fo  fall  that  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  it 
out.  Pound  to  a  fubtile  powder  three  pounds  weight  of  this  cal¬ 
cined  vitriol,  and  mix  them  well  with  four  pounds  of  nitre  well 
dried,  and  pulverized  very  fine.  Putthefe  together  in  a  cucurbit, 
or  retort,  or  an  iron  pot,  and  then  put  it  in  a  furnace. 

At  firft,  let  the  fire  be  made  not  much  greater  than  is  neceffary  to 
boil  water.  When  the  recipient  grows  warm,  continue  the  fame 
degree  of  fire,  till  all  the  phlegm  is  expelled,  which  you  will 
know  from  the  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  recipient :  increafe 
the  fire  gradually,  till  you  fee  a  few  yellow  vapours  arife.  Keep 
*  up  the  fame  fire  for  an  hour  or  twro,  and  make  it  fo  (Irong  as  to 
warm  the  veffels  moderately.  Continue  this  for  fome  hours,  and 
letting  the  velfelscool,  pour  out  the  liquor,  now  emitting  reddifh 
fumes,  out  of  the  recipient  into  a  glafs  veiTel,  having  a  glafs  ftopple  : 
this  liquor  thus  prepared  is  your  aqua  forth. 

Forfecurity’s  fake,  you  muft  leave  in  the  clofure  of  the  recipient, 
and  veffel  that  contains  the  matter  to  be  diftilled, a  hole,  which  may 
be  (lopped  and  opened  with  a  w'ooden  peg ;  for  if  you  happen  to 
exceed  the  juft  degree  of  fire,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  ot  the  ope¬ 
ration,  thefirftand  more  fubtile fpirits,  which  are  very elaftic,  come 
forth;  the  opening  therefore  of  the  hole  may  give  them  apaffage, 
left  the  veffels  fhould  burft,  which  would  be  very  dangerous. 

Many  other  ingredients  are  ufed  in  the  making  of  aqua  forth,  fuch 
as  burnt  alum,  fand,  and  the  like  ;  the  reafon  whereof  is  to  hinder 
the  fpecies,  which  may  happen  not  to  be  fufficiently  calcined,  from 
fuming,  and  breaking  the  veffel  with  great  violence.  But  when 
thefe  fpecies  are  duly  calcined  and  dried,  thefe  additions  are  quite 
needlefs  ;  and  indeed,  by  overselling  the  mafs  to  be  diltilled,  re¬ 
quire  veffels  of  a  fize  proportionable. 

There  are  many  other  needlefs  and  noxious  ingredients  ufed  by 
fome  in  making  aqua-fords.  Thefe  are  blood-ftones,  unflaked  lime, 
plume  alum,  &c.  all  which  fhould  be  avoided,  they  making  a  much 
worfe,  as  well  as  a  more  expend  ve  aquafortis.  A  menftruum  thus 
made,  therefore,  fhould  never  be  ufed  in  docimaftical  operations  be¬ 
fore  it  has  been  accurately  tried  ;  for  aqua-fords  being  tainted  with 
thefeheterogeneous  matters,  the  major  part  of  itconfumes  away,  and 
becomes  frequently  fo  fixed,  that  the  ftrongeflfire  is  hardly  able  to 
take  off  any  of  it.  Nothingfhouldbe  ufed  befides  calcined  vitriol,  in¬ 
timately  mixed  with  nitre,  there  beingno  need  of  any  thing  elfe. 

-  However,  bole,  clay,  and  brick-duft,  expel  aqua-fort  is  out  of  nitre, 
which  then  is  called  thefpiritus  nitri ;  but  you  muft  add  four  times 
as  much  of  thefe,  in  proportion  to  the  nitre :  confequently  this  me¬ 
thod,  requiring  larger  veffels  and  more  fire,  cannot  be  fo  profitable 
as  without  thefe  ingredients. 

As  the  extradled  fpirits  of  nitre  are  with  difficulty  condenfated  in¬ 
to  drops,  efpecially  in  fultry  weather,  it  will  be  proper,  by  reafon  of 
the  calcined  ingredients,  to  pour  into  the  recipient  one  quarter  part 
of  pure  water,  or  rather  of  the  phlegm,  extratted  out  of  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  by  which  means  the  fpirits  will  be  much  eafier  received. 

Aqua-fords  is  of  various  and  extenfive  ufe.  Converted  into  a  qua 
regia ,  by  diffolving  in  it  a  fourth  of  it’s  weight  in  fal  ammoniac,  it  is 
ufed  for  ftaining  ivory  hafts,  and  bones,  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 
Bookbinders  throw  it  on  leather,  and  thereby  make  marbled  covers 
for  books.  Diamond-cutters  ufe  it  to  feparate  diamonds  from  me¬ 
talline  powders.  It  is  very  ferviceable  to  refiners,  for  parting  or  fe- 
parating  offilver  from  gold.  To  the  workers  inMofaic,for  ftaining 
and  colouring  their  woods.  To  dyers,  in  their  colours,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  fcarlet.  It  is  farther  of  fervice  in  etching  copper,  or  brafs 
plates.  Seethe  articles  Etching,  and  Marquetry. 

Aqua  -marina,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  precious  done, 
of  a  colour  compounded  of  green  and  blue,  nearly  refembling  that 
of  fea-water,  from  whence  the  name. 

It  feems  very  probable  that  the  ancients  knew  it  under  the  name 
of  the  beryl-ftone  ;  for  Pliny  obferVed  that  the  mod  beautiful  beryls 
were  thofe  that  imitated  the  colour  of  fea-water ;  he  likewife  diftin- 
guifties  feveral  forts  of  beryls,  which  bear  no  refemblance  with  our 
aqua  marina ;  as  the  chryfoberyls,  which  were  of  a  golden  colour. 
Whatever  the  ancients  called  the  aqua  marina ,  we  are  now  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  out  a  fure  means  to  diftinguifh  this  precious  (lone  from 
all  others.  The  colour  beinga  mixture  of  green  and  blue,  we  can¬ 
not  confound  it  either  with  green  or  blueftones,asthe  emeralds  and 
the  fapphires :  for  if  we  fuppofe  the  emeralds  of  a  pure  green,  with¬ 
out  any  tin<3ure  of  blue,  and  the  fapphire  blue  as  indigo,  and  free 
from  any  tin&ure  of  green,  we  may  eafily  difeover  that  all  ftones 
compounded  of  green  and  blue,  can  neither  beenemeralds  nor  fap¬ 
phires.  1  his  mixture  of  an  enemerald-colour  with  that  of  a  fap- 
pbire,  that  is,  of  green  and  blue,  deferibes  fo  well  the  aqua  marina, 
that  it  feems  impoffibleto  be  miftaken  :  not  but  that  there  are  fome 
©f  thefe  ftones  where  the  green  is  more  predominant  than  the  blue  ; 
as  well  as  others,  where  the  blue  is  more  powerful  than  the  green. 
Thefe  ftones  are  very  different  from  each  other,  with  refpedl  to 
their  hardnefs.  The  oriental  are  reckoned  the  hardeft,  and  bear 
the  fineft  polifti,  and  confequently  are  more  beautiful,  more  fcarce, 
and  dearer  than  the  occidental. 

.The ;moft  beautiful  aqua  marinas  come  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and 
it  is  faid  that  fomeof  them  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  occidental  ones  come  from 
“  Bohemia,  Germany,  Sicily,  the  Ifle  of  Elba,  &c.  And  it  has  been 
affirmed,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  found  on  the  fea-(hore. 

.  Aqua  mercurialis,  is  a  preparation  of  aqua  regia ,  and  fublimateof 
mercury,  with  a  little  mercury,  placed  in  a  fand-heat,  till  the  folu- 
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tion  of  mercury  be  made.  The  alchemifts  pretend,  that  all  metal¬ 
line  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  their  firft  matter,  or  mercury,  by  means 
of  this  fvater.  If  it  turn  a  piece  of  copper,  caft  into  it,  to  a  filver 
colour,  it  is  a  mark  of  perfedtion. 

Aqua  mirabilis,  the  wonderful  water,  is  prepared  of  cloves,  ga- 
langals,  cubebs,  mace,  cardamums,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  fpirit  of 
wine,  digefted  twenty-four  hours,  then  diftilled.  It  is  a  good  and 
agreeable  cordial. 

Aqua  naphtha ,  diftilled  water  of  orange-flowers. 

Aqua  omnium  for  urn ,  in  pharmacy,  the  water  diftilled  from  the 
dung  of  cows,  when  they  go  to  grafs ;  called  in  Englifh,  all-jiawer- 
water.  Cows  urine  is  alfo  called  by  this  name. 

Aqua  pugilum.  See  the  articles  Aqua  chryfuka,  a  kind  of  aqua 
regia. 

Aqua  regia,  a  corrofive  menftruum  that  hasthe  power  of  diffolv¬ 
ing  gold.  It  is  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  one  pound  of  common  fait;  melt  it  in  a  clean  crucible 
or  iron  ladle ;  pour  it  out  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  when  c Jld  break 
it  into  fmall  pieces.  Put  thefe  into  a  retort,  and  pour  upon  them 
twice  their  weight  of  good  aqua-fords.  Place  the  retort  in  a  fand 
furnace ;  lute  on  a  receiver,  and  apply  a  gradual  fire,  till  no  more 
liquor  drops  from  the  nofe  of  the  retort. 

An  aqua-regia  may  alfo  be  made,  by  mixing  one  part  of  fpirit  of 
fait  with  three  of  aqua-fords;  or  by  diffolving  the  fame  quantity  of 
fal  ammoniac  in  it:  but  this  (hould  be  done  llowly,  and  by  degrees, 
otherwife  great  quantities  ofoffenfive  fumes  will  arife. 

This  menftruum  diffolves  iron,  tin,  copper,  gold,  mercury,  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  zinc  ;  but  not  filver,  unlefs  it  be 
deficient  in  ftrength. 

An  exadt  feparation  of  gold  and  filver  is  better  made  by  aqua¬ 
fortis  than  by  this  acid ;  as  the  former  can  never  diffolvegold,  whereas 
the  latter  may,  and  very  frequently  does,  more  or  lefs,  corrode  and 
diffolve  filver.  Aqua  regia  diffolves  a  greater  quantity  of  lead  than 
marine  acid.  It  perfedtly  diffolves  all  the  other  metals. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Prieftley,thatan  aqua  regia,  of  much  greater 
power  in  the  folution  ofgold  than  the  common  fort,  maybe  prepar¬ 
ed  by  the  impregnation  of  fpirit  of  fait  with  the  nitrous  vapour.  See 
vol.  p.  2 19.  of  his  Exp.  and  Obf.  on  Air. 

Aqua  Jecunda ,  is  aqua-fords  diluted  with  much  pure  water :  it  is 
employed  in  feveral  arts,  to  clean  the  furface  of  metals,  and  that 
of  certain  ftones,  and  on  feveral  other  occafions. 

Aqua Jicca  philofophorum,  a  cant  term  which  fome  alchemifts  have 
invented  for  the  flowers  of  zinc  ;  called  alfo  fericum,  philofophic 
cotton,  ana  talc,  by  thefe  writers. 

Aqua  fulphurata ,  the  gas  fulphuris of  Van  Helmont,  prepared  in 
the  following  manner  : 

Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  half  a  pound  of  brimftone ;  put  the  wit¬ 
ter  into  a  large  glafs  receiver;  place  it  with  it’s  mouth  fideways,  and 
then  let  the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  in  an  iron  ladle  fixed  to  a  wooden 
plug,  made  to  go  freely  into  the  neck  of  the  receiver,  which  fhould  be 
pretty  long.  This  plug  will  then  keep  the  ladle  horizontally,  that  it 
fhall  not  dip  into  the  water, and  a  cloth  is  to  be  thrown  (lightly  over  the 
mouth  of  the  receiver,  to  confine  the  fumes.  Let  the  burning  of  the 
fulphur  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  fumes  from  the  laft  fubfide,  till 
the  whole  is  burnt  away.  See  the  article  Gas,  a  fpirituous  fluid. 

Aqua  vita,  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  brandy,  or 
the  diftilled  fpirit  of  wine,  either  fimple,  or  prepared  with  aroma¬ 
tics,  differently,  according  to  the  different  intentions.  The  term 
brandy  is,  however,  applied  by  fome  to  what  is  prepared  from 
wine,  or  the  grape  ;  and  aqua  vita  to  that  drawn  after  the  fame 
manner  from  malt,  & c. 

The  aqua  vita  commonly  ufed  is  made  bydiftilling  wine  in  large 
copper  (tills,  with  worms  fitted  to  them,  fo  that  the  liquor  flows  out 
of  the  beak  of  the  (till  in  a  conftant  (team,  and  the  diftillation  muft 
be  continued  till  the  liquor  ceafes  to  be  inflammable.  It  fhould 
be  again  diftilled  and  rectified,  for  the  making  of  pure  fpirit. 

Aqua  vitriolica  ccerulea,  a  medicine  in  the  London  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  ;  it  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  take  three  ounces  of 
blue  vitriol ;  two  ounces  of  alum,  and  the  like  quantity  of  (Irong 
fpirit  of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  ;  boil  the  falts  in 
water  till  they  are  diffolved,  and  then  add  the  oil  of  vitriol  ;  after 
which,  drain  the  whole  through  paper  for  ufe. 

Th eaqua  coerulea,  or  fapphinne  of  the  (hops,  is  thus  deferibed  by 
Neumann,  who  fays,  that  fal  ammoniac,  quicklime,  and  water, 
kept  for  a  night  in  a  copper  or  brafs  veffel,  or  along  with  pieces  of 
copper,  diffolve  a  part  of  the  metal,  by  which  the  liquor  is  turned 
blue,  and  is  called  aqua  ccerulea. 

Aquje  &  ignis  interdiRio.  See  the  artiple  Interdictio,  a  pro¬ 
hibition. 

Aquve  bajalus,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the  clerk  officiating  un¬ 
der  the  chief  minifter,  when  he  affifted  in  carrying  the  holy  water. 
The  office  anfwered  to  that  of  parifti-clerk  at  prefent. 

Aqua:  haujius,  among  civilians,  a  right  to  draw  water,  and  carry 
it  through  the  grounds  of  another  perfon. 

Aqu.e  j>avor ;  the  hydrophobia  is  thus  named  by  fome. 

AQUEDUCT,  in  architedlureand  hydraulics,  a  canal  fupported 
by  (tone,  timber,  &c.  for  conveying  water  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  word  is  Latin,  aquaduRus,  q.  d.  duRus  aqua,  a  conduit  0$ 
water. 

The  Romans,  and  feveral  oriental  nations,  were  very  magnificent 
in  their  aquaduRs,  fome  of  which  extended  an  hundred  miles. 
Frontinus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  and  who  had  the  diredlion  of 
the  aquaduRs  under  the  emperor  Nerva,  mentions  nine  of  thefe  ftrue- 
tures  that  emptied  themfelves  through  *3,594  pipes,  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter.  And  Vigenere  has  obferved  that  Rome  received,  every 
twenty-four  hours,  no  lefs  than  50o,qjfc  hogfheads  of  water.  The 
aquaduR  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  near  Maintenon,  for  carrying  the 
river  Bure  to  Verfailles,  is  perhaps  the  greateft  in  the  world,  ft  is 
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7000  fathoms  long,  and  it’s  elevation  2560  fathoms  ;  containing 
242  arcades. 

Aqueduct,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  by  anatomifts  to  cer¬ 
tain  canals,  on  account  of  their  form  or  ufe:  fuch  are  the  aquaduft 
of  Fallopius,  a  canal  fituafed  between  the  dpophyfef,  fyloides,  and 
mafloides ;  the  aquaduft  of  Nuck,  in  the  fclerotic'  coat  of  the  eye  , 
and  the  aquaduft  of  Sylvius,  in  the  brain,  the  pofterior  furface  of 
which  is  called  it’s  anus. 

AQUASMANILIS,  a  term  applied  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to  a 
kind  of  bafon  or  laver,  anciently  placed  in  the  church  porch,  ferv- 
ing  to  wafh  hands  in.  The  prieit  walhed  his  fingers  in  an  aqiue- 
manilis,  after  celebrating  mafs. 

AQU  AGE,  a  water-courfe. 

AQUALICULUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  belly  from  the 
navel  to  the  pubes:  it  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  ftomach, 
or  the  intefiines  ;  and  is  the  fame  with  hypogajlrium ,  imus  venter, 
fumen,  &e.  -• 

AQUARIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  fed  of  Chrifiians  in 
the  primitive  church,  who  confec  rated  water  in  the  eucharilt,  in  Head 
of  wine,  under  pretence  of  abflinence  and  temperance  ;  or  becaufe 
they  thought  it  univerfally  unlawful  to  eat  flefh,  or  drink  wine. 

Epiphanius  calls  them  Eucratites ,  from  their  abflinence  ;  St. 
Augufline,  Aquarians ,  from  their  ufe  of  water ;  and  Theodoret, 
who  fays  they  fprang  from'  Tatian^  Hydroparajlata,^  becaufe  they 
offered  water  inltead  of  wine. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  another  fort  of  Aquarians ,  who  did  not 
reje£l  the  ufe  of  wine  as  unlawful  ;  for  they  adminiflered  the  eu- 
chariftin  wine  at  evening  fervice:  but,  in  their  morning  aflemblies, 
they  ufed  water,  for  fear  the  fmell  of  wine  fhould  difeover  them  to 
the  heathens. 

St.  Cyprian,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  thefe  in  one  of  his 
epi files,  tells  u$f  it  was  the  cuftom  t)f  the  church  to  ufe  water  mixed 
with  wine,  becaufe  the  water  reprefents  the  people,  as  the  wine 
does  the  blood  of  Chrift  •  and  when  both  are  mixed  together  in  the 
cup,  then  Chrift  and  his  people  are  united.  The  council  of  Car- 
thage  confirmed  this  pradtice  :  and  Gennadius  afligns  two  rcafons 
for  it ;  firft,  becaufe  it  is  according  to  the  example  of  Chrift  ;  and 
fecondly,  becaufe,  when  our  Saviour’s  fide  was  pierced  with  the 
fpear,  there  came  out  water  and  blood.  The  author  of  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  St.  Mark,  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  gives  another 
Teafon  for  mixing  water  with  wine,  namely,  that  by  the  one  we 
may  be  purged  from  fin  ;  and  by  the  other,  redeemed  from  punifh- 
ment.  But  there  is  ho  exprefs  command  for  this  ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
effential  to  the  facrament. 

AQUARIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  which  makes  the 
eleventh  fign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus,  ~s.  It  confifts  of  forty-* 
five  ftars in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue;  of  forty-one  in  Tycho’s  ;  of  fortv- 
feven  in  Hevelius’s  ;  of  one  hundred  and  eight  in  Flamftead’s  Bri¬ 
tannic  catalogue  :  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  &c.  whereof,  according 
to  the  former,  are  given  by  Hevelius. 

AQUARTIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  with  a  bell-fhaped  calyx,  and 
a  round  corolla,  with  linear  fegments,  and  a  many-feeded  berry  • 
it  is  a  genus  of  the  tetandria  monogynia  clafs. 

AQpATIA,  according  to  writers  of  the  middle  age,  is  a  right 
of  fifhing  three  days  in  a  year. 

AQUATIC,  in  natural  hiflory,  fomething  which  lives,  breeds, 
or  grows  in  or  near  the  water,  i  hus  we  fay  ,  aquatic  plants,  aquatic 
animalg,  &c.  I  here  were  alfo  dn  aquatiles,  du  littorales ,  aquatic  penis, 

among  the  Romans. 

Aquatic  infefts.  'J  r Insects. 

Aquatic  road.  >See  the  articles  J  Road. 

Aquatic  fpider ,  in  zoology.  J  [Spider. 

AQUATlCUM,  a  term  ufed  by  middle-age  writers  for  a  right 
of  ufing  water.  Hence  aquaticum  in  forejia ,  &c. 

AQUATUM,  in  phyfic,  watery,  diluted. 

Aquatum  ovorum,  what  is  otherwife  called  grando,  but  more 
ufually  the  chaluza  of  an  egg. 

AQUEOUS,  fomething  abounding  with  water,  or  that  partakes 
of  it’s  nature. 

Aqueous  bath.  See  the  article  Bath. 

Aqueous  humour in  anatomy,  called  alfo  the  albugineous 
humour,  is  the  outermoft  of  the  three  humours  of  the  eye,  and  fills 
up  both  it  s  camera?.  In  this  the  uvea  fluduates  as  it  were,  and 
moves  at  liberty;  this  humour  alfo,  when  loft,  will  be  repaired  by 
nature.  Anatomifts  are  divided  about  the  origin  and  conveyance 
of  this  humour,  which,  Mr.  Warner  obferves,  is  fecreted  by  the 
extremities  of  the  molt  minute  lymphatic  arteries  of  the  iris  ;  and 
that  a  proper  quantity  of  it  is  received,  and  occafionally  returned 
again,  into  the  larger  veins,  and  courie  of  general  circulation,  by 
means  of  minute  lymphatic  or  abforbent  veins,  correfpondintr  to 
thofe  arteries.  b 

.  AQUE  1 1  A,  mkind  of  poifon  much  ufed  by  the  Roman  women 
in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIII. 

AQUIFOLIUM.  See  the  article  Ilex,  holly. 

AQUILA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  eagle  ;  which  fee. 

•  Aquila,  in  aftrononfy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  represented  by  an  eagle  ;  and  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  con¬ 
fifts  of  fifteen  ftars  ;  in  Tycho’s,  nineteen  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  forty- 
two;  ia  Mr.  Flamftcad’s,  feventy-one  ;  the  longitudes,  latitudes, 
magnitudes,  &c.  whereof,  according  to  the  two  firft,  are  given  by 
Hevelius;  according  to  the  laft,  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  • 
which  fee. 

Aquila  has  various.fignifications among  chemifts,  according  to 
*A7  have annexed  to  it ;  among  which  are,  aquila  'alia 

p/ulofopborum ,  aquila  cceleftis,  aquila  nigra,  aquila  veneris,  aquila  rubra, 
JaiutiJera,  volans,  &c. 

Aquila  alba  denotes  a  combination  of  corrofive  fublimiate.  with 
rreih  mercury,  called  mere urius  dul cis. 
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arh°r'  Larname  which  botanical  authors  have 

fhe  iXL  ,'00d  is  th'  lis"um  alo“  of  ,hc 

ua'n  in  botany.  See  the  article  Columbine,  ver- 

AQUILICIA,  facrifices  offered  up  to  the  gods,  by  the  ancient 
Amon  I  Sr"6  ra>  in  3  of  exceftive  drought. 
ri(5 the  ftanH,  an  enJ-gH  bearer  among  the  Romans,  who  car- 
A  rui  ,|?S  0n  whlch  was  rePrcfentcd  an  eagle. 

b.,S easie  «  - «*••• 

the  north-eaft  wind,  according  to  Vitruvius  •  orthat 
which  blows  at  from  the  north,  towards  the  eaft  point  of  the 
horizon  All  ftormy.wincjg,  the  dread  of  mariners,  were  ca'led 
aquilones  by  the  poets. 

AQU  I L  US  a  term  anciently  applied  to  a  dark  or  dufkv  colour 
approaching  to  black  ;  hence  dn  aquili ;  q.  d.  nigri.  )  ’ 

smino’v!11.  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  pelican. 
QUIMINARIUM,  a  kind  of  velfel,  wherein  the  ancient 
Romans  carried  their  holy  water  for  expiation,  and  other  reliaious 
putpofes.  & 

’”,I?atura^  hiflory,  a  particular  fpecies  of  monkey, 
called  by  the  Braftlians  the  king  monkey,  as  far  furpafllng  all  the 
other  monkies  in  fize. 

AQUO,  a  name  applied  by  form  authors  to  the  agonus,  a  fifh 
nearly  refembhng  the  lhad,  or  alaufa. 

Aquose  dufts.  See  the  article  Aqueous  humour. 

AQUULA,  a  difordcr  of  the  eye-lids  ;  deferibed  as  a  pinguious 
fubftance  under  the  fkin  of  the  eye-lid  ;  and  is  alfo  called  hydatis 
In  children  it  is  fometimes  fo  troublefome,  as  to  produce  great  un- 
ealinefs.  1  he  upper  eye-lid  appears  watery,  and  cannot  be  elevated  ; 
the  eyes  are  very  tender,  diftiiling  a  rheum,  efpecially  in  a  morning, 
and  if  expofed  to  the  light.  In  order  to  the  cure,  an  incifion  is 
made,  through  the  fkin  of  the  eye-lid,  and  the  cyft  is  to  be  diffeded 
ouf’  '  will  not  come  by  gently  pulling  and  moving  it  about. 

ARA  thunbuh,  the  altar  of  incenfe ,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  not  vifibleby  us  ;  confifting,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of 

’  an<^’  according  to  Sharp  s  catalogue,  annexed  to  that 
of  Mr.  Flainftead,  of  nine  ftars. 

Ara  parva,  a  little  altar ,  in  furgery,  a  neat  rvay  of  applying  a 
bandage,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  corner  of  an  altar.  *  ° 

ARAB,  or  Arabian  horfe,  a  beaft  in  high  eftimation  ;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  price  of  one  being,  we  are  told,  1000,  2000,  or  3000  pounds. 
1  hey  are  faid  to  be  nurfed  with  camels  milk  ;  that  the  Arabs  are  as 
careful  in  preferving  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes,  as  princes  of 
their  families ;  and  ftrike  medals  on  every  occafion  to  keep  up  the 
pedigree.  Yet  thofe  brought  to  England  are  not  much  cileemed. 

ARABANT,  in  law,  ad  curiam  domini,  referred  to  ihofe  who 
held  the  lord’s  lands  within  the  manor,  by  the  tenure  of  plouehintr 
and  tilling.  r  b 

ARABESQUE,  or  arabejk,  fomething  done  after  the  Arabian 
manner. 

Arabefque,  grotcfque,  and  morefque,  are  terms  applied  to  fuch  paint¬ 
ings,  ornaments  of  frizes,  &c.  asconfift  wholly  of  imaginary  foliages, 
plants,  ftalks,  &c.  wdthout  any  human  or  animal  figures'.  Thefe 
kind  of  ornaments  took  their  rife  among  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and 
other  Mahometans,  w  hofe  religion  forbad  them  to  make  any  images 
or  figures  of  men,  or  other  animals. 

Arabefque  alfo  denotes  that  ftyle  of  building  vulgarly  called  modern 
Gothic  ;  and,  by  fome,  Saracenic  and  Morefc.  The  Crufades  gave 
the  Chriftians  an  idea  of  Saracenic  architcdure,  which,  as  well  as 
the  Arabian,  is  falfely  delicate,  being  crow’ded  with  fuperfluous 
ornaments,  and  often  very  unnatural. 

ARABIAN,  Arabic,  fomething  that  relates  to  Arabia,  or  the 
Arabs. 

Arabi c  figures,  ox  ch drafters,  are  thofe  generally  ufed  in  arith¬ 
metical  computation. 

Dr.  Wallis  obferves,  that  the  Arabic  characters',  or  figures,  muft 
have  been  ufed  in  England  at  leaf!  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Her- 
mannus  Contradus,  who  lived  about  the  year  1050,  if  not  in 
ordinary  affairs,  yet  at  lead;  in  mathematical  ones,  and  particularly 
in  aftronomical  tables.  He  alfo  gives  us  an  inftance  of  their  anti¬ 
quity  in  England,  from  a  mantle-tree  of  a  chimney,  in  the  parfon- 
age-houfe  of  Helmdon,  in  Northamptonftiire,  wherein  is  the'fol- 
1  swing  infeription  in  baffo-relievo;  N°  133,  being  the  date  of 
they  ear  1133. 

The  learned  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  Arabic  figures  were 
firft  taught  us  by  the  Saracens,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  Indians. 

Lallly,  Mr.  Huet  thinks,  that  thefe  charaders  were  not  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs,  but  from  the  Greeks;  and  that  they  were  originally 
no  other  than  the  Greek  letters,  by  which  we  all  know'  that  people 
ufed  to  exprefs  their  numbers. 

Arabic  gum.  See  the  article  Gum. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  learning,  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  Ante- 
Mahometan,  and  Mahometan.  In  the  firft  period,  the  Arab  learn¬ 
ing  confided,  according  to  Abulpharagius,  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
language,  the  propriety  of  difcourfe,  the  compofirion  of  verfe,  and 
the  fcience  of  the  ftars  ;  but  their  chief  attention  feems  to  have  been 
direded  to  oratory  and  poetry.  The  fecond  period,  namely  the  Ma¬ 
hometan,  is  moredid'inguifhed,  at  leaftfrom  the  timeof  Al-Mamon, 
the  feventh  caliph  of  the  family  of  the  Abaffides,  who  flour  idled 
about  the  year  820,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
modern  Arabian  learning.  He  fent  for  all  the  bed  books  out  of 
Chaldea,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Perfia,  relating  to  phyfic,  aftronomy, 
cofmography,  mufic,  chronology,  & c.  and  penfioned  a  number  of 
learned  men,  (killed  in  the  feveral  languages  and  fcienccs,  to  tranflate 
them  into  Arabic.  By  this  means  divers  of  the  Greek  authors,  lod 
in  their  own  country  and  language,  have  been  preferveu  in  Arabic. 

Q  1  El  mac. 
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Elmac.  Hift.  Sar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8*  Leo  Africanus  de  Vins  illuft.  ap. 
Arabes,  cap.  i.  Fabricii  Bib.  Gnec.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  Graev.  in 
Praef.  ad  Tab.  Geog.  Vofs.  de  Sed.  Phil.  cap.  3.  §  »7*  . 

Fiom  that  time  Arabia  became  the  chief  feat  of  learning;  and  we 
find  mention  by  Abulpharagius,  Pococke,  D’Herbelot,  and  Hottin- 
ger,  of  learned  men,  and  books  without  number. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Gerbert,  known 
after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  by  the  title  of  Silvefter  11.  and 
afterwards  among  the  Europeans  in  general,  maybe  aferibed  to  the 
inftrudions  and  writings  of  the  Arabian  doctors  and  philofophers, 
and  to  the  fchools  which  they  founded  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  And  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  inquifitive  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  frequented  the  fchools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  difieminated 
the  knowledge  which  they  obtained  there  after  their  return.  At  this 
time,  many  of  the  learned  produdionsbf  the  Arabians  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin,  which  facilitated  the  general  progrefs of  Science. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  logic,  was  that  of  Ariftotle,  as  Avicenna 
and  Averrhoes  have  explained  if. 

Arabic  marble,  a  name  which  the  ancient  Greeks  have  applied 
to  a  Species  of  marble,  remarkable  for  it’s  beautiful  whitenefs, 
brought  from  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  oratory,  is  reprefented  by  Renaudot,  to 
confilt  in  a  luxairiancy  of  quaint  high-flown  words,  descriptions, 
and  epithets. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  philofophy,  before  Mahomet,  was  entirely 
Sabian,  and  included  the  fyltem  and  ceremonies  of  that  fe£l  of 
idolaters.  This  was  what  Mahomet  laboured  fo  ftrenuoufly  to 
abolifli ;  and  he  is  even  faid  by  fome  to  have  carried  his  oppofition 
fo  far  as  to  prohibit  the  very  Study  of  philofophy.  But  his  followers 
by  degrees  got  over  that  reftraint ;  the  love  of  learning  increafed, 
and  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  waseftablifhed  among  them,  during 
the  memorable  caliphat  of  Al-Mamon.  Avicenna  flourifhed  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  Averrhoes  an  hundred  years  after  him  ;  fo 
that  the  honour  of  translating  the  Greek  philofophy  into  Arabic 
cannot  belong  to  them,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  on  that 
fubjedt ;  though  they  were  doubtlefs  the  chief  propagators  of  it 
through  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Their  method  of  philofophizing  was  faulty;  they  followed 
Ariftotle  implicitly,  and  ran  into  all  the  ftrange  fuperftitions  of  af- 
trology.  They  founded  fchools  and  academies,  became  fond  of  fub- 
tilties  and  difputation,  and  foon  divided  into  different  fedts. 

As  they  chofe  Ariftotle  for  their  matter,  fo  they  chiefly  applied 
themfelves  to  that  part  of  philofophy  called  logic;  and  thus  be<*ime 
proficients  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  rather  than  of  things  ; 
whence  they  have  been  called  the  talking  philofophers,  and  matters 
of  the  wifdomof  words.  Their  philofophy  was  obfeured  by  quaint 
arbitrary  terms  and  notions  ;  and  on  thefe,  inftead  of  evident  prin¬ 
ciples,  their  demonftrations  were  founded. 

Arabian  phyfic,  and  phyficians,  fucceeded  the  Grecian,  and 
handed  down  the  art  to  us,  with  cor.fi  Jerable  improvements,  chiefly 
in  the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  parts. 

To  the  iraij  we  owe  moft  of  our  fpices  and  aromatics,  as  nut¬ 
megs,  cloves,  mace,  &c.  Mott  of  the  gentler  purgatives,  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  were  firft  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  manna,  fena, 
rhubarb,  tamarinds,  caflia,  &c.  They  likewife  brought  fugar  into 
ufe  in  phyfic,  whereas  before,  only  honey  was  ufed.  They  alfo 
difeovered  the  art  of  preparing  waters  and  oils,  from  divers  fimples, 
by  diftillation  and  fublimation.  To  them  is  likewife  owing  the  firft 
notice  of  the  fmall-pox  and  the  meafles  ;  and,  laftly,  from  their 
writings,  the  reftoration  of  phyfic  in  Europe  took  it’s  rife. 

Arabian  poetry,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  was  no  other  than 
rhiming;  for  it  was  deftituteboth  of  meafure  and  cadence.  But 
about  tnc  clofe  of  the  eighth  century,  and  during  the  caliphat  of 
Al-Rachid,  it  became  an  art,  and  was  regulated  by  the  lawsofpro- 
l'ody.  It  however  ftill  makes  no  diftin£lion  between  long  and 
ffiort  fyllables,  the  whole  depending  on  rhyme,  a  certain  number  of 
letters,  and  theobfervation  of  certain  cenfurae,  formed  by  carefully 
diftinguiftfing  the  moveable  from  the  quiefeent  confonants.  A 
fyllable  to  which  a  quiefeent  letter  is  added  at  the  end,  becomes 
long  by  pofition ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  fyllable  fhort  where  it 
is  wanting. 

Renaudot  tells  us,  that  the  Arabian  compofitions  in  verfe  are  ftill 
wild  and  irregular,  being  neither  epic,  dramatic,  nor  lyric  :  in 
fhort,  not  reducible  to  any  particular  kind.  Their  hymns  to  the 
deity,  and  their  tales,  are  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Their  comparifons,  in 
•which  they  abound,  are  taken,  with  very  little  choice,  from  tents, 
camels,  hunting,  and  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Arabs. 

Arabic,  or  Arabic  tongue,  is  a  branch  or  dialed!  of  the  He¬ 
brew.  F.  Angelo  de  St.  Jofeph  (peaking  of  the  beauty  and  copiouf- 
nefs  of  the  Arabic,  allures  us,  that  it  has  nolefs  than  1000  names 
for  a  fword  ;  500  for  a  lion  ;  200  for  a  ferpent ;  and  80  for  honey. 

ArabIc  Vyear.nS'  }  See  the  articles  Bible  and  Year. 

ARABICI^in  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fedtof  heretics 
that  appeared  m-Arabia  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
about  the  year  207.  Their  herefy  confifted  in  holding  that  the  foul 
both  dies  and  riles  again  with  the  body.  Origen  confuted  them  fo 
fully,  that  they  ingenuoufly  acknowledged  their  error. 

ARABICLSr^/r.  See  the  article  Costus,  a  medicinal  plant. 
ARAB1S,  in  botany,  baftard  tower  muftard  :  it  is  a  genus  of  the 
tetradynamia  ftliquofa. 

ARABISM,  an  idiom  or  manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  the 
Arabs,  or  Arabic  languages. 

ARABIST,  a  perlon  who  is  fond  of,  and  (killed  in,  the  learning 
and  languages  of  the  Arabians.  Erpenius  and  Golius  w ere  Arabi/ls, 
Severinus  applies  this  to  the  furgeons  of  the  13th  century. 

ARABkE  land,  in  hulbandry,  that  which  is  fit  for  tillage,  or  is 
from  time  to  time  actually  plowed  up. 


ARABUM  lepra.  See  the  article  Leprosy,  lepra. 

Arabum  fandaracha.  See  Sandaracha,  the  farina  on 
bees. 

ARAC,  or  Arrac,  a  fpirituous  liquor  imported  from  the  Eall 
Indies. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  vegetable  juice  called  toddy,  which  flows 
by  incifion  from  the  cocoa-nut-tree.  This  juice,  after  being  fer¬ 
mented,  is  diftilled  in  the  common  manner,  and  the  produce  is  the 


arac. 


The  chief  places  for  arac  are  Goa  and  Batavia.  At  Goa  there  are 
divers  kinds  :  Angle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled.  The  double  dif¬ 
tilled,  which  is  that  commonly  fent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in 
comparifon  with  Batavia  arac;  yet  on  account  of  it’s  peculiar  agreea¬ 
ble  flavour,  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  aracs  of  India.  This  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  earthen  veffels,  which  they  ufe  at  Goa  to  draw  the 
fpirit ;  whereas  they  ufe  copper-ftills  at  Batavia. 

The  Goa  arac  is  made  in  the  following  rtianner:  the  juice  of  the 
trees  is  not  procured  by  tapping,  as  we  do  ;  but  the  operator  provides 
himfelf  with  a  parcel  of  earthen  pots,  with  belliesand  necks,  like  our 
ordinary  bird-bottles:  he  makes  faft  a  number  of  thefe  to  his  girdle, 
or  any  other  moft  convenient  way.  Thus  equipped,  he  climbs  up 
the  trunk  of  a  cocoa-tree  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  boughs,  he 
takes  out  his  knife,  and,  cutting  off  one  of  the  fmaffknots  or  but¬ 
tons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  the  wound,  fattening  it  to 
the  bough  with  a  bandage  :  he  cuts  off  other  buttons  in  the  fame, 
manner,  and  fattens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is  ufed:  this 
is  done  in  the  evening,  and,  defeendingfrom  the  tree,  he  leaves  them 
till  the  next  morning ;  when  he  takes  off  the  bottles  which  are  moft- 
ly  filled,  and  empties  the  juice  into  the  proper  receptacle.  This  is 
repeated  every  night,  till  a  fufficient  quantity  is  procured,  and  the 
whole  being  then  put  together,  is  left  to  ferment,  which  it  foon  does. 
When  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  liquor  or  wafh  is  become  a 
little  tart,  it  is  put  into  the  ftill ;  and  a  fire  being  made,  the  ftill  is 
fuffered  to  work  as  long  as  there  remains  any  confiderable  tafte  of 
fpirit  in  that  which  comes  over. 

Arac  on  board  a  fhip  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  may  be  fearched  for  and  feized,  together  with  the  package; 
and  if  found  unfhipping  or  unfhipped,  before  entry,  may  be  ieized 
by  the  officers  of  excife,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms.  Stat.  1 1  Geo.  1.  c.  30. 

If  arac  is  offered  to  fale  without  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  ped¬ 
lar,  &c.  with  a  permit ;  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  offered,  may  feize 
and  carry  it  to  the  naxt  warehoufe  belonging  to  the  cuftoms  or  ex¬ 
cife,  and  bring  the  perfon  offering  the  fame  before  anyjuftice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  committed  to  prifon,  and  profecuted  for  the  penalties 
incurred  by  fuch  offence. 

Arac  is  not  to  be  fold  but  in  warehouses  entered  as  diredled  by  the 
6th  Geo.  1.  c.  21.  upon  forfeiture,  and  the  cafks,  See. 

Permits  are  not  to  be  taken  out,  but  by  diretftion  in  writing  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  flock,  or  his  known  fervant,  upon  the  forfeiture  of 
50I.  or  three  months  imprifonment. 

ARACARI,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird  in  Brafil,  of 
the  woodpecker  kind. 

It  has  a  very  large,  (harp,  and  fomewhat  hooked  beak,  and  is  of 
the  fize  of  a  common  green  woodpecker.  See  Picus,  and  Plate  3a 
of  birds. 

ARACH1S,  inbotany.  See  the  article  Earth-ww/,  a  plant. 

ARACHNOIDES,  in  anatomy,  is  a  fine,  thin,  tranfparent 
membrane,  which  lying  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater ,  isfuppofed 
to  inveft  the  w'hole  fubltance  cf  the  brain  andfpinal  marrow.  Many 
anatomifts  contend  that  this  membrane  ought  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  which  fends  it’s  internal  la- 
mella  between  the  folds  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

ArachnOides,  or  Aranea  tunica,  likewife  denotes  a  fine  (len¬ 
der  tunic,  wherewith  the  cryftalline  humour  is  encompaffed. 

Th carachncides  adheres,  by  it’s  pofterior  part,  to  the  vitreous  tu¬ 
nic.  Inman,  it  is  about  twice  as  thick  as  a  fpider’s  web,  at  leaft 
the  fere  part  of  it ;  in  an  ox,  it  is  as  thick  again  as  in  a  man  ;  and 
in  an  horfe,  it  is  thicker  than  in  an  ox.  It  has  alfo  three  ufes  ;  firft* 
to  retain  the  cryftalline  in  the  collet  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
prevent  it’s  changing  fituatioa  :  fecondly,  to  feparate  the  cryftalline 
from  the  aqueous  humour,  and  prevent  it’s  being  continually  moif- 
tened  therewith  :  thirdly,  the  lymphatics  furnifh  a  liquor,  which 
they  difeharge  into  it’s  cavity,  wherewith  the  cryftalline  is  continu¬ 
ally  refreshed,  and  kept  in  right  order ;  infomuch  that  when  this  li¬ 
quor  is  wanting,  the  cryftalline  foon  dries,  grows  hard  and  opake, 
and  may  even  be  reduced  to  powder. 

ArachnOides,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  bne  of  the  genera 
of  the  echini  marini ;  it  is  of  a  circular  circumference,  but  variouily 
broken  in  at  the  edges.  The  mouth  is  round,  and  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  bafe,  and  the  aperture  for  the  anus  is  quadrangular, 
and  fituated  in  one  of  the  lidos,  on  the  upper  ftfjplfrficies,  but  near 
the  edge. 

ARaCUS,  in  botany,  ftrange  tare,  or  wild. vetch.  This  plant 
grows  in  hedges,  on  banks,  and  among  corn.  It  has  the  fame 
qualities  with  the  other  fp*cies  of  the nicia,  and  is  a  herb  in  ufe. 

Abacus  ammlicus,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  vanilla,  ufed  in  making  chocolate. 

ARADOS,  a  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  that  perturbation 
excited  in  the  ftomach  by  digefting  the  aliment  there  :  it  alfo  fig- 
nifies  any  internal  perturbation  occalioned  by  purging  medicines, 
vehement  exercifes,  or  the  like. 

ARAEOMETER,  Ar^eometrum,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to 
meafure  the  denfity  or  gravity  of  fluids. 

The  word  is  formed  of  apai®~,  thin  and  /xeifov,  meafure.  The 
araeometer,  or  watcr-poife,  is  ulually  made  of  glafs ;  confiding  of 
a  round  hollow  ball,  which  terminates  in  a  long  (lender  neck,  her¬ 
metically  fealed  at  top  1  there  being  firft  as  much  running  mer¬ 
cury 


ARB 


cury  put  into  it,  as  will  ferve  to  balance,  or  keep  it  fwimming  in 
an  cre6i  pofition. 

1  he  Rem  is  divided  into  degrees  fas  reprefented  Plate  122,  fig. 
18  0  and  by  the  depth  of  it’s  dcfcent  into  any  liquor,  the  lightnefs 
of  that  liquor  is  concluded  ;  for  that  fluid  in  which  it  finks  leaft, 
muftbe  heavieft  ;  and  that  in  which  it  finks  loweft,  lighteft. 

M.  Homberg  has  invented  a  new  araometer,  deferibed  in  Philof. 
1  ran  fa  61.  N*  262,  thus  :  A  (fig.  19.)  is  a  glafs  bottle  or  matrafs, 
with  fo  Render  a  neck,  that  a  drop  of  water  takes  up  in  it  about 
five  or  fix  lines,  or  half  an  inch.  Near  that  neck  is  a  fmall  capil¬ 
lary  tube  D,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  parallel  to  the  neck.  To 
fill  the  veflel,  the  liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  mouth  B  (which  is 
widened  to  receive  a  funnel),  till  it  run  out  at  D;  that  is,  till  it 
rife  in  the  neck  to  the  mark  C,  by  which  means  you  have  always 
the  fame  bulk,  or  quantity  of  liquor  ;  and  consequently,  by  means 
ot  the  balance,  can  eafily  tell,  when  different  liquors  fill  it,  which 
weighs  molt,  or  is  mod  intenfely  heavy. 

AR6EOPAGUS.  See  the  article  Areopagus. 

AR/EOPAGITIC,  belonging  to  the  Areopagus. 

AR/EOSTYLE,  in  ancient  archite6ture,  is  a  lort  of  intercolum- 
•nation,  wherein  the  columns  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  eight,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  ten  modules  from  one  another. 

*1  he  word  is  formed  of  aqaio;,  rarus,  ane  rvxo;,  column  ;  alluding 
to  the  columns  in  the  araojiyle,  being  more  wide  and  open  than 
tifual. 

The  araojiyle  is  principally  ufed  in  theTufcan  order ;  at  the  gates 
of  great  cities,  fortreffes,  &c. 

AR6EOTICS,  properly  denotes  things  or  medicines  that  rarefy  ; 
or  remedies  which  tend  to  open  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  render 
them  large  enough  for  carrying  off  the  morbific  matter  by  fweat, 
or  infenfible  perfpiration.  Diaphoretics,  fudorifics,  &c.  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  araotics. 

ARAF,  or  Al-Araf,  in  the  Mahometan  creed,  a  kind  of  par¬ 
tition-wall  between  paradife  and  hell. 

ARAHUM,  orHARARUM,  denotes,  in  ancient  waiters,  a  place 
fet  apart  or  confecrated  for  holy  purpofes.  By  the  Ripuarian  laws, 
ill  oaths  were  to  be  taken  in  the  church,  on  the  relics  of  faints. 

ARAIGNEE,  in  the  art  of  fortification,  denotes  a  branch,  re¬ 
turn,  or  gallery  of  a  mine. 

ARA1RE,  fignifies  a  fmall  plough  which  is  ufed  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  in  France. 

ARAIS  Alnil,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to 
the  faba  JEgyptia,  or  heads  of  the  nilufar. 

ARALIA,  in  botany,  berry-bearing  angelica,  or  angelica-tree. 
The  flower  confifts  of  many  leaves,  which  expand  like  a  rofe,  and 
ire  naked,  growing  on  the  top  of  an  ovary.  Thel'e  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  a  globular  fruit,  w’hich  is  fucculent,  and  full  of  ob¬ 
long  feeds.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs.  There  are 
four  or  five  fpecies,  one  of  which  grows  in  Canada,  and  is  there 
called  farfaparilia,  becaufe  it’s  roots  and  virtues  are  like  it.  M. 
Sarrazin  writes  from  thence,  that  he  had  a  patient  who  had  been 
cured  of  an  anafarca  by  a  drink  made  of  thefe  roots  :  that  the  roots 
of  the  fecond  fpecies  were  boiled  and  applied  by  way  of  cataplafm, 
are  very  excellent  for  curing  old  ulcers  ;  as  alfo  the  decodtion  of 
them,  with  which  they  bathe  and  (yringe  wounds  ;  and  he  does 
not  at  all  doubt,  but  the  virtues  of  the  third  fpecies  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  fecond. 

Aralia,  an  old  law  term  for  arable  or  ploughing  lands;  or  land 
fit  for  ploughing,  or  tillage. 

ARALIASTRUM,  in  botany,  a  Chinefe plant.  See  the  article 
Ginseng. 

ARANEA.  See  the  article  Spider. 

Aranea  concha,  in  natural  hiftory,,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fea- 
lhell,  diftinguilhed  into  feveral  fpecies,  all  of  which  have  different 
numbers  of  fingers,  from  the  lip  of  the  fhell,  as  four,  five,  fix,  feven, 
or  eight.  We  call  them  in  Englilh  the  fpider :  they  are  of  the 
family  of  the  murex,  and  their  peculiar  chara6ter  is,  the  having 
digitated  lips. 

Aranea  tunica.  See  the  article  Arachnoides,  a  fea  hedge-hog. 

Araneus  marinus,  xhefea-fpider.  The  filh  more  ufually  known 
by  the  name  draco  marinus,  iscalled  by  fome  authors  araneus  marinus, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  a  venomous  quality  in  the  fpines  of  it’s  back 
fin. 

ARANNEA,  the  name  of  a  very  rich  filver  ore  found  only  in 
the  mines  of  Potofi,  or  in  the  fingle  mine  there  of  Catamito. 

ARAPABACA;  the  earth-grafs,  or  fpigelia  of  Linnaeus,  is  thus 
called  by  Plumier. 

ARARAUNA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird  in  Brafil, 
of  the  macaw  kind. 

ARATEIA,  in  antiquity,  an  annual  feftival,  celebrated  at 
Sicyon  with  much  pomp  and  mufic,  on  the  birth-day  of  Aratus, 
whereat  divers  honours  were  paid  by  a  prieft,  confecrated  to  this 
fervice,  who  for  diftindlion’s  fake,  wore  a  ribband  befpangled  with 
white  and  purple  fpots.  The  chorifters  of  Bacchus  attended  on 
this  occafion. 

ARATO-BAFABEN,  the  name  of  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond 
magnitude  in  the  head  of  the  dragon. 

ARATRUM  terree,  an  ancient  law-term,  and  denotes  as  much 
land  as  can  be  tilled  yearly  with  one  plough. 

ARATURA  terra,  fignifies  an  ancient  fervice  which  the  tenant 
was  enjoined  to  do  his  lord,  by  ploughing  his  land. 

ARBALET.  See  the  articles  Cross-Bow  andBALiSTA. 

ARBITER,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  a  judge  nominated  by  the 
nTagiftrate,  or  chofen  voluntarily  by  the  two  contending  parties,  in 
order  to  decide  their  difference  according  to  law. 

T.  he  civilians  make  a  difference  betvyeen  arbiter  and  arbitrator, 
though  both  found  their  power  in  the  compromife  of  the  parties  ; 
the  former  being  obliged  to  judge  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
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law,  whereas  the  latter  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  own  diferetion,  and 
accommodate  the  difference  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  him  moft 
juft  and  equitable. 

ARBI  I  RARY,  whatever  is  left  to  the  choice  or  determination 
of  men,  or  not  fixed  by  any  pofitive  law'  or  injunction.  Thus 
arbitrary  fines  are  mul6ls  impofed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  court  or 
judge. 

Arbitrary  power.  See  the  articles  Despotism  and  Mon¬ 
archy. 

.  ARBITRATION,  Arbitrage,  or  Arbitrement,  a  power 
given  by  two  or  more  contending  parties  to  fome  perfonor  perfons 
to  determine  the  diipute  between  them.  There  urc  five  things  inci— 
dent  to  an  arbitration  :  1 .  Matter  of  controverfy.  2.  Submiflion. 
3*  Parties  to  the  fubmifiion.  4.  Arbitrators.  Giving  up  the 
arbitration.  Matters  relating  to  a  freehold,  debts  due  on  bond,  and 
criminal  offences  are  not  to  be  arbitrated. 

An  arbitration  is  either  general  or  fpecial.  Merchants  and  others, 
defiring  to  end,  bv  arbitration,  any  controverfy  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy  but  by  perfonal  adtion,  or  fuit  in  equity,  may  agree  that  their 
fubmifiion  of  the  fuit  to  the  award  or  umpirage  of  anv  perfons  fliall 
be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of  record,  which  the 
parties  (hall  choole,  &c.  And,  any  arbitration  procured  by  corrup¬ 
tion  or  undue  means  fhall  be  void  and  fet  afide  bv  any  court  of  law 
or  equity,  on  complaint,  &c.  See  flat.  9  &  10  W.  q.  c.  15. 

ARBITRATOR,  a  private  extraordinary  commiffioner  or  judge, 
chofen  by  the  mutual  confent  of  both  parties  to  determine  cuntro- 
verfies  between  them. 

I  wo  arbitrators  are  ufually  chofen,  among  us,  by  the  contending 
parties ;  and  in  cafe  thefe  cannot  agree,  a  third  is  added,  and  is 
called  an  umpire ;  by  whofe  deeifion  both  parties  are  bound  to  abide. 
ARBITREMENT.  See  the  article  Arbitration. 

ARBOR,  the  Latin  appellation  for  tree  ;  which  fee. 

Arbor,  in  chemiftry,  has  divers  lignifications  ;  namely. 

Arbor  philofophica,  is  a  common  term  for  feveral  cryftallizations ; 
thus  called  from  their  ramifications. 

Arbor  Diana,  or  Arbor  Luna,  a  kind  of  beautiful  cryftalliza¬ 
tions  of  filver,  diffolved  in  aqua-fortis,  to  which  fome  quickfilver 
is  added  ;  and  which,  being  put  in  water,  expands  and  fhoots  itfelf 
into  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers,  having  the  appearance  of  a  tree, 
1  he  experiment  is  generally  confidered  as  merely  curious  and 
amufing.  Albertus  Magnus  is  faid  to  have  produced  a  tree  before 
the  king  of  France,  while  he  fat  at  dinner;  w'hich  paffed  at  that 
time  for  a  palinganejis,  or  refufeitation. 

Lemery  has  given  the  following  method  of  preparing  the  arbor 
Dianne  :  “  Diftolve  an  ounce  of  fine  filver  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fpirit  of  nitre,  very  pure  and  moderately  ftrong ;  mix  the  lolution 
in  a  matrals,  with  about  twenty  ounces  of  diddled  water,  add  two 
ounces  of  mercury,  and  let  the  whole  remain  at  reft.  In  about  forty 
days  a  kind  of  filver  tree  will  be  formed  on  the  mercury,  with 
branches  refembling  vegetable  ramifications.”  M.  Homberg  has 
likewife  given  a  procefs,  which  is  much  Ihorter. 

Dr.  Lewis  fays,  another  kind  of  artificial  vegetation  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  by  fpreading  a  few  drops  of  folution  of  filver  upon  a  glafs 
plate,  and  placing  in  the  middle  a  fmall  piece  of  any  of  the  metals 
that  precipitate  filver,  as  particularly  of  iron.  The  filver  quickly 
concretes  into  curious  ramifications  all  over  the  furface  of  the  plate. 

Arbor  martis,  a  germination  of  iron,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  plant. 

This  is  a  late  invention  of  the  younger  Lemery,  and  difeoveredin 
this  manner  :  on  a  diffolution  of  iron  filings  in  fpirit  of  nitre  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  glafs,  he  poured  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  :  upon  this  the 
liquor  loon  fwelled  very  confiderably,  tho’  with  very  little  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  was  no  fooner  at  reft,  than  there  arofe  a  fort  of  branches 
adhering  to  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  which,  continuing  to  grow,  at 
length  covered  it  all  over.  The  form  of  the  branches  was  fo  perfedt, 
that  one  might  even  difeover  a  kind  of  leaves  and  flowers  on  them. 

Arbor  genealogica,  tree  ofconfanguinity,  denotes  a  lineage  drawn 
out,  under  the  figure  or  refemblance  of  root,  ftock,  branches,  &c. 
fpecifying  the  feveral  anceftors  or  generations  of  a  family. 

Arbor  porphyriana,  among  the  fchoolmen,  denotes  a  fcale  of  be¬ 
ings  ;  or  a  figure  confifting  of  three  rows  or  columns  of  words  ;  the 
miadlemoft  whereof  contains  the  feries  of  genera  and  fpecies,  and 
bears  fome  analogy  to  the  trunk;  and  the  extremes,  containing  the 
differences,  to  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
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The  arbor  porphyriana  is  otherw’ife  called  scala  predicamentahs. 

Arbor  fcientia,  a  general  diftindtion  or  fcheme  of  fcience  or 
knowledge. 

Arbor  vine.  See  the  article  Convolvulus,  bind  weed. 

Arbor  vita .  See  the  article  Thuya,  tree  of  life. 

Arbor,  in  mechanics,  is  figuratively  ufed  to  imply  the  principal 
part  of  a  machine  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft  ;  alfo  the  axis  or 
fpindte  on  which  a  machine  turns.  , 

ARBOREUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  fuch  excrefcences, 
fungufes,  molfes,  and  other  parafires,  as  grow  on  trees. 

ARBORESCENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  objects  as  (hoot  ot 
grow  up  in  the  form  of,  or  refemble  trees  ;  fuch  as  arborefeent  filver ; 
arborefeent  cryftallizations  ;  arborefeent  animals,  among  which  is  the 
Jiur-fiJh,  efteemed  a  great  natural  curiofity. 
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ARBORI  BONZES,  are  certain  lazypriefts  of  Japan,  who  dwell 
in  caverns,  and  cover  their  heads  with  bonnets  made  of  the  bark  ot 
trees  :  thev  live  an  erratic  life,  and  fubfill  on  alms.  . 

ARBORIS  pedten,  the  grain  of  wood.  See  the  article  i ECTEN. 

ARBORIST,  a  perfon  {killed  in  that  part  of  botany  which  par¬ 
ticularly  treats  of  the  different  kinds,  forms,  natures,  &c.  of  trees. 

ARBOUR,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  fhadv  bower,  formerly  in 
great  efteem,  but  of  late  rejefted,  on  account  of  it’s  being  damp  and 

unwholefome.  ,  c 

Arbours,  natural,  are  generally  made  of  the  branches  ot  trees, 

artfully  interwoven,  borne  up  by  lattice  work,  either  in  wood  or 
iron,  and  covered  with  elms,  limes,  hornbeams  ;  or  with  creepers, 
as  honey-fuckles,  jeffamines,  or  padion -flowers ;  either  of  which 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  exceeding  well,  if  properly  managed. 

Arbours,  artificial,  and  cabinets,  are  made  of  lattice-work,  borne 
up  by  flandards,  crofs-rails,  circles,  and  arches  of  iron  for  theie 
arbours,  they  make  ufe  of  fmall  fillets  of  oak,  w-hich  when  planted, 
and  made  ftrait,  are  wrought  in  chequers,  and  fattened  with  wire.. 

ARBUSCULA,  fignifies  a  little  or  dwarf  tree,  above  the  rank 
of  fhrubs,  but  below  that  of  trees,,  fuch  as  the  alder.  , 

ARBUSTI VA,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus  s  brag- 

menta  Method i  Naturalis.  „  _  ,  , 

ARBUSTUM,  denotes  a  number  or  multitude  ot  trees,  planted 
for  the  fake  of  fruit ;  fuch  are  ofiveyards,  vineyards,  and  fuch  like. 

Arbustum  alto  fometimes  fignifies  an  orchard,  or  field,  wherein 
trees  are  planted  at  fuch  a  difiance,  that  there  is  room  left  between 

them  for  ploughing  and  growing  corn. 

ARBUTUS,  in  botany,  the  ftrawberry-tree,  a  genus  ot  ever¬ 
green  trees,  whofe  leaves  are  oblong,  and  ferrated  on  the  edges:  the 
flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  and  is  fhaped  like  a  pitcher:  the  fruit 
is  of  a  flefhy  fubfiance,  and,  in  it’s  outw’ard  appearance,  very  like 
a  ftrawberry;  but  is  divided  into  five  cells,  in  which  are  contained 
many  fmall  feeds. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  tree :  t.  The  common  Jirawberry- 
tree.  2.  The  ftrawberry -tree  with  longer  flowers,  and  egg-fhaped  fruit: 
and  3.  The Jirawberry.-trce  with  double  flowers.  . 

The  beft  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees  is  by  fowing  their 
feeds,  w’hich  fhould  be  preferved  in  dry  fand  till  March  ;  at  which 
time  you  fhould  fow  them  upon  a  very  moderate  hot  bed,  (which 
greatly'  promotes  their  vegetation]  covering  it  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  with  light  earth,  and  fereening  it  from  frofts,  or  great  rains. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  April  your  young  plants  will  appear ;  you 
mull  therefore  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  give  them  frequent 
waterings,  as  the  feafon  may  require,  and  fhade  them  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther;  and  if  your  plants  have  done  wbll,  they  will  be,  by  autumn, 
about  five  or  fix  inches  high :  but  as  thefe  trees  arefubject  to  receive 
damage  from  frofts,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  you  muft  hoop 
the  bed  over,  that,  when  bad  weather  comes,  you  may  cover  it  with 
mats  and  ftraw  to  keep  out  the  froft. 

The  beginning  of  April  following  you  may  tranfplant  thefe  trees, 
each  into  a  fmall  pot;  but,  in  doing  of  this,  be  very  careful  to  take 
them  up  w  ith  as  much  earth  to  their  roots  aspoflible  ;  for  they  are 
bad  rooting  plants,  and  very  fubjedt  to  mifearry  on  being  removed  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  1  advife  their  being  put  into  fmall  pots :  for 
when  they  have  filled  the  pot  with  roots,  they  may  be  turned  out  into 
large  pots,  or  the  open  ground,  without  any  hazard  of  their  dying. 

When  your  trees  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  you  may 
fhake  them  outof  thepots  intotheopen  ground,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  in  April,  that  they  may  take  good  root 
before  the  winter,  which  would  be  apttodeftroy  them  if  newly  planted. 

ARC.  See  the  article  Ark. 

Arc,  or  Arch.  See  the  article  Arch. 

ARCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the  tejlacea  worms,  in  the 
fyftem  of  Linnaeus. 

Arca  cordis,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  pericardium. 

ARCADE,  in  architecture,  -fignifies  any  opening  in  the  wall  of 
a  building  formed  by  an  arch. 

ARCADIANS,  a  fociety  of  men  of  letters  eftablifhed  at  Rome 
in  1690.  See  Academy. 

ARC./E  cujios,  is  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  archdeacon  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  the  cuftody  of  the  cheft,  or  treafure,  belonging 
to  the  church. 

ARCANGIS,  an  inferior  kind  of  infantry  in  theTurkifh  armies  : 
they  ferve  as  enfans  perdus,  as  well  as  to  harrafs  and  pillage  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  enemy.  The  arcangis  are  inferior  to  the  janifaries ;  but, 
when  any  of  them  diltinguifh  themfelves,  are  ufually  preferred  into 
the  order  of  Janifaries.  They  fubfift  on  plunders,  and  have  no  pay. 

ARCANNA,  is  a  kind  of  red  chalk,  ufed  by  carpenters  to  colour 
their  lines,  for  marking  timber,  See.  hence  it  is  called  by  phyliolo- 
gifts,  rubri'ca  fabrilis. 

ARCANUM  literally  implies  a  fecret ;  and  is  generally  applied 
by  quacks  and  impoftors  to  a  remedy  whofe  compolition  is  con¬ 
cealed,  in  order  to  enhance  it’s  value. 

Several  llanding  officinal  compofitions  are  alfo  denominated  ar- 
cana;  namely, 

Arcanum  corallinum,  a  preparation  of  red  precipitate,  made  by 
diftilling  it  with  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  and  repeating  the  diftillation 
feveral  times,  till  a  fine  red  powder  be  procured.  This  powder  is 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  water  poured  off,  and  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine  put  to  the  powder :  two  or  three  cohob itions  are  made ;  which 
leave  a  powder,  much  like  the  prince’s  powder,  and  faid  to  be  of 
good  ufe  in  the  gout,  dropfy,  feurvy,  See. 

Arcanum  duplicatum,  is  prepared  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  aqua 
fortis,  by  diffolving  it  in  hot  water,  filtrating  and  evaporating  it  to 
a  cuticle ;  and  then  leaving  it  to  (hoot.  It  is  the  fame  with  vitriolatcd 
tartar ,  and  is  extolled  as  a  diuretic  and  fudorific.  Mixed  with  the 
pafte  ufed  in  binding  books,  it  fee u res  them  effectually  againllall 
injury  from  that  milchievous  infect,  the  book-worm. 
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Arcanum  duplicatum  catholicum ,  is  a  name  givdn  by  Widelius 
to  a  compound  medicine  adminiftered  by  him  and  others  of  the  fame 
time,  with  great  fuccefs,  in  a  peftilential  fever,  attended  with  a  dy- 
fentery,  which  raged  for  many  years  together  in  Germany,  and 
yielded 'to  nothing  fo  well  as  to  this  medicine.  It  was  compofed 
of  bezoar,  plantain-tree,  and  the  root  of  colchicum. 

Arcanum  Joviale  confifts  of  an  amalgama  of  mercury  and  tin, 
digefied  in  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  is  not  now  in  ufe. 

Arcanum  fpecificum ,  is  an  extract  of  the  interior  nature  of  things* 
and  is  of  two  lorts,  aftral  and  material. 

Arcanum  tartari,  is  a  preparation  of  neutral  fait  foluble  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  fpirit  of  win?,  formed  from  the  combination  of  vinegar 
with  fixed  alkalies. 

ARC-Boutant,  in  building,  an  arched  buttress  ;  which  fee. 

ARCEUTUM,  denotes,  in  ancient  law-writers,  a  procuration 
due  to  a  bifhop,  abbot,  or  archdeacon,  in  time  of  entertainment, 
from  their  clergy. 

ARCH,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  a  curved  line  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  two  points. 

Arch  of  a  circle,  is  a  part'of  that  circumference  lefs  than  a  femi-  ‘ 
circle. 

Every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees;  and  an 
arch  is  eftimated  according  to  the  number  of  thofe  degrees  it  takes 
up.  Thus  an  arch  is  faid  to  be  of  30,  of  80,  of  100  degrees. 

Arches ,  concentric.  See  the  article  Concentric,  having  the 
fame  center. 

Arches,  equal,  are  thofe  which  contain  the  fame  number  of  de¬ 
grees,  and  whofe  radii  are  equal  to  each  other. — In  the  fame,  or 
equal  circles,  equal  chords  fubtend  equal  arches. 

And  hence,  again,  arches  intercepted  between  the  parallel  chords 
are  equal.  See  the  article  Equal. 

Arches,  fimilar ,  are  thofe  which  contain  the  fame  number  of 
degrees,  and  whofe  radii  are  unequal.  Two  radii  being  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  two  concentric  circles,  the  two  arches  intercepted 
between  them  bear  the  fame  ratio  to  their  refpective  peripheries;, 
and  alfo  the  two  fectors  to  the  areas  of  their  refpective  circles. 

Arch,  diurnal,  is  that  part  of  a  circle  which  is  deferibed  by  the 
fun,  or  any  heaveniy  object  between  it’srifing  and  fetting. 

Arch  of  prcgrefjion,  or  direction,  is  the  arch  of  the  zodiac,  which 
a  planet  appears  to  pafs  over,  when  it  moves  in  confequentia,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

Arch  of  reirogradation,  is  an  arch  of  the  zodiac  deferibed  by  a 
planet,  while  it  is  retrograde,  or  it’s  motion  contrary  to  the  order  of 

the  figns. 

Arch  of  Jlation.  See  the  articles  Station  and  Stationary. 

Arch  between  the  centers,  is  an  arch  palling  from  the  center  of  the 
moon’s  fhadow,  perpendicular  to  her  orbit. 

Arch  of  vifion  is  an  arch  of  an  azimuth  circle,  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  center  of  the  fun,  after  it’s  fetting,  and  the  horizon,  when 
a  ftar,  before  hid  in  his  rays,  begins  to  appear  again. 

Arch,  in  architecture,  implies  a  concave  building,  erected  on  a 
mould  bent  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  for  fuppqrting  fume  ftructure. 

Sir  H.  Woorton  fays,  an  arch  is  nothing  but  a  narrow  or  Con- 
trailed  vault;  and  a  vault  is  a  dilated  archr 

A'rcheszxe  either  circular,  elliptical,  or  ftrait,  as  they  are  impro¬ 
perly  called  by  woikmen. 

Arches,  circular,  are  of  three  kinds,  femicircular  arches,  feheme 
arches,  and  arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  point. 

Arches,  femicircular,  are  thofe  that  have  their  centers  in  the. 
middle  of  the  lines  drawm  from  one  foot  to -the  other. 

Arches,  fchtme,  or  Jkene,  are  lefs  than  a  femicirclc,  fome  con¬ 
taining  ninety,  and  others  only  feventy  degrees. 

Arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  point ,  confift  of  two  arches  of  a 
circle,  meeting  in  the  angle  at  the  top,  being  drawn  from  the  divi- 
fion  of  a  chord  into  three  or  four  parts  at  pleafure. 

Arches,  elliptical,  confift  of  femi-ellipfes,  and  have  commonly 
key-ftones  and  impofts.  They  are  ufually  deferibed  by  workmen  on 
three  centers. 

ftrait,,  are  thofe  ufed  over  doors  and  windows,  having 
plain  ftrait  edges,  both  above  and  below,  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
but  both  the  ends  and  joints  point  towards  a  center. 

The  famous  Alberti,  in  his  architedlure,  fays,  that  in  all  open-  • 
ings  in  which  W£  make  arches ,  we  ought  to  contrive  to  have  the  arch 
never  lefs  than  a  femicirclc,  with  an  additionof  the  feventh  part  of 
half  it’s  diameter ;  the  moll  experienced  w’orkmen  have  found  that 
arch  to  be  by  much  the  beft  adapted  for  enduring,  in  a  manner,  to 
perpetuity  ;  all  other  arches  being  thought  lefs  flrong  for  fupporting 
the  weight,  and  more  liable  to  ruin.  , 

In  order  to  have  the  ftrongeft  arches,  they  muft  not  be  portions  of 
circles,  but  of  another  curve,  called  the  catenaria ,  whofe  nature  is 
fuch,  that  a  number  of  fpheres  difpofed  in  this  form,  will  fuftain 
each  other,  and  forman  arch.  See  the  articles  Vault  and  Bridge. 

Arch  alfo  denotes  the  fpace  between  two  piers  of  a  bridge. 
The  mafler-arch,  which  is  the  chief,  is  in  the  center,  and  ufually 
higheft,  and  the  water  under  it  deepeft ;  being  intended  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  boats,  or  other  veffels.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Architec¬ 
ture. 

Arch  -ft  one.  See  the  article  Key  -Jlone. 

Arch,  triumphal,  is  a  (lately  gate  of  a  femicircular  form,  adorned- 
with  fculpture,  inferiptions,  See.  erected  in  honour  of  thofe  who 
deferved  a  triumph,  at  the  return  from  a  victorious  expedition* 
and  alfo  for  preferving  to  pofterity  the  memory  of  the  conqueror. 
The  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  of'  Septimus  Sewerus,  and  ol  Con- 
ftantine  at  Rome,  are  the  molt  celebrated  now  remaining  in  an¬ 
tiquity. 

Arch,  mural.  See  the  article  Mural  arch. 

Arch,  in  the  feripture  fenfe.  See  the  article  Ark. 

Arch,  or  Archi,  formed  of  a^xo  beginning;  whence 
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princeps ,  chief,  is  a  term  ufed  in  compofition,  to  heighten  and  exag¬ 
gerate  ;  and  has  the  force  of  a  fuperlative,  to  (hew  the  greated  de¬ 
gree  or  eminence  of  any  thing.  Thus  We  fay,  arch- treafurer,  arch- 
angel,  arch- bifliop,  arck- heretic,  arch- rogue,  &c. 

ARCHIL'S,  the  predominant  principle  of  tilings.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Archeus. 

ARCHANGEL,  in  theology,  an  intclledfual  being,  of  angel  of 
the  fecond  order  in  the  celeffial  hierarchy. 

Archangel,  in  botany,  dead-nettle.  The  common  fort  grows 
naturally  in  moll  parts  of  England,  under  the  hedges,  and  by  the 
fides  of  highways;  it  is  a  troublsfome  weed  in  gardens:  but  as  it 
{lands  in  mod  difpenfatories  as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  is  therefore 
here  inferted.  It’s  flowers  are  accounted  foft  and  lubricating,  and 
as  fuch  adminiltered  in  fome  female  weakneffes,  as  the  whites,  and 
difficulty  of  urine.  A  conferve  of  them  is  alfo  made  irl  the  (hops, 
but  ufed  very  feldom. 

Archangel,  baum-leaved.  See  the  article  Melittis. 

Archangel,  yellow.  See  Galeopsis,  (linking  dead-nettle. 

ARCHAISM,  denotes  a  phrafe  or  didlion,  now  obfolete,  though 
formerly  deemed  good  and  proper. 

ARCHAISM;  denotes  a  phrafe  or  ditElion,  now  obfolete,  though 
formerly  deemed  good  and  propet. 

Archaism,  etymologic,  is  when  cither  an  obfolete  Word,  declen- 
fion,  or  conjugation  is  introduced. 

Archaism,  JynlaElic,  is  an  unufual  and  obfolete  coadrudtion  in 
difeourfe. 

ARCHARD,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  green  fruit,  pickled  in  vi¬ 
negar,  much  valued  throughout  the  Ea(t  Indies,  and  refembles 
our  fmall  cucumbers.  The  bed  are  brought  in  bottles  from 
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ARCHiEOGRAPHIA,  fignifies  the  art  of  explaining,  or  de- 
feribing  antiquities.  See  the  article  Antique. 

ARCH.diOTA,  a  keeper  of  ancient  records. 

ARCHBISHOP,  a  metropolitan  prelate, having fever&l  fuffragan 
bifhops  under  hiscontroul. 

Though  bilhops,  in  the  primitive  church,  were  all  vefted  with 
the  fame  office  and  authority,  yet,  as  Chridianity  increafed,  it  was 
found  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  cpilcopal  power:  therefore,  as  before 
there  was  commonly  a  biffiop  placed  in  every  great  city,  fo  now,  in 
every  metropolis,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  or  mother-city,  of  every 
province,  wherein  were  courts  of  civil  judicature,  there  was  a  me¬ 
tropolitan,  or  archbijhop,  who  had  eccleliaftical  jurifdidlion  over  all 
the  bilhops  of  that  province.  His  jurifdidlion  confided  in  ordain¬ 
ing,  or  ratifying,  the  elections  and  ordinations  of  all  other  bifhops  ; 
and  once  a  year  he  was  to  fummon  them  all  to  a  fynod,  in  which 
he  prefided,  to  inquire  into  their  conduit,  to  cenfure  with  fufpen- 
fion,  or  deprivation,  and  to  hear  and  determine  caufes  between 
contending  bifhops. 

Dr.  Bingham  is  of  opinion,  that  archbijhop  was  originally  but 
another  name  for  patriarch  ;  though  in  procefs  of  time  their  jurif- 
tliclion  became  didinit. 

The  dignity  of  archbijhop  continued  in  the  fee  of  London  180 
years,  when  it  was  tranflated  to  Canterbury,  where  it  has  continued 
ever  fince.  York  remains  a  metropolitical  fee  to  this  day.  The 
archbijhop  of  Canterbury  is  Ailed  “  Primate,  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England;”  and  the  archbijhop  of  York,  “  Primate,  and  Metro¬ 
politan  of  England.” 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  archbijhop  of  Canterbury,  by  cuflom,  to 
crown  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  kingdom.  He  may  retain  and 
qualify  eight  chaplains;  whereas  a  duke  is  allowed  only  fix.  He 
has,  by  common  law>,  the  powder  of  probate  of  wills,  and  granting 
letters  of  adminidration.  He  has  alfo  a  power  of  granting  liccnfes 
and  difpen-fations  in  all  cafes  formerly  fued  for  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God. 

,  He  accordingly  iffues  fpecial  licenfes  to  marry,  to  hold  twro  liv¬ 
ings,  &c.  and  he  exercifes  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  He  alfo 
holds  feveral  degrees  of  judicature;  as  court  of  arches,  court  of  au¬ 
dience,  prerogative  court,  and  the  court  of  peculiars. 

He  is  addrelTed  with  the  title  of  Grace ,  and  Mojl  Reverend  Father 
in  Gad;  and  writes  himfelf,  “By  divine  providence;”  whereas  bi¬ 
fhops  only  ufe,  “  By  divine  permiffion.”  The  archbijhop  of  York 
has  the  like  rights  in  his  province  as  the  archbijhop  of  Canterbury. 

ARCHBISHOPRIC,  the  dignity  of  archbijhop;  or  the  province 
under  his  jurifdidfion. 

The  firfl  eltabliffiment  of  archbijhoprics  in  England,  if  we  may 
credit  Bede,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  writers  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
was,  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  faid  to  be  the  fird  Chriltian  king  of 
England  ;  who,  after  the  converlion  of  his  fubjecls,  credred  three 
archbijhoprics  in  London,  York,  and  Landaff,  then  called  Caerleon. 

ARCHBUTLER,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  who  prefents  the  cup  to  the  emperor  on  folemn  occafions. 
This  office  belongs  to  the  king  of  Bohemia. 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  empire,  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  great  chamberlain  of  England.  The  eledlor  of  Bran- 
denburgh  was  appointed  archchamberlain  by  the  golden  bull.  He 
bears  the  feeptre  before  the  emperor,  walking  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  eledlor  of  Saxony.  At  folemn  affemblies  he  ferves  on  horfe- 
back,  like  other  electors,  carrying  a  bafon  with  a  towel  in  his 
hands  ;  which,  after  alighting,  he  lets  before  the  emperor  to  wafh. 

ARCH-CHANCELLOR,  an  high  officer,  who,  in  ancient 
times,  prefided  over  the  fecretaries  of  the  court. 

Under  the  two  fird  races  of  the  kings  of  France,  when  their 
territories  w'ere  divided  into  Germany,  Italy,  Arles,  there  were 
three  arch-chancellors;  and  hence  the  three  arch-chancellors  dill  fubfid- 
ing  in  Germany,  the  archbiffiop  of  Mentz  being  arch-chancellor  of 
Germany,  the  archbiffiop  of  Cologn  of  Italy,  and  the  archbiffiop  of 
Treves  of  Arles. 

ARCH-CHANTOR,  the  prefident  of  the  chantors  of  a 
church. 
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ARCHCO0NT,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  carl  of  Flanders 
oh  account  of  his  great  riches  arid  power. 

Arc it-monajlery,  an  appellation  lometimeS  given  to  the  greater 
monaderies  and  abbies. 

Arc ti.-rktary,  the  chief  of  the  notaries,  and  fuppofed  to  hare  dif¬ 
fered  in  fome  refpeds  from  the  arch-chancellor. 

ARCHDEACON,  an  ecclefiadical  dignitary  or  officer  next  to 
a  biffiop,  whole  jutifdidlion  extends  either  over  the  whole  diocefe, 
or  only  a  part  o(  it.  We  have  lixty  archdeacons  in  England,  who 
vifit  the  pariffies  fubjedf  to  their  jurifdidlion  ;  inquire  into  abufes, 
fufpend,  excommunicate,  &c.  I  hey  Iikcwife  indudi  all  clerks  into 
their  benefices. 

Arch -fubdeacon,  the  fird  Or  chief  among  the  fub-deacons,  as  the 
archdeacon  is  among  the  deacons. 

ARCHDRUID,  the  chief,  of  pontiff  of  the  ancient  Druids. 
ARCHDUKE,  a  title  given  to  dukes  of  greater  authority  and 
power  than  othet  dukes.  The  archduke  of  Aultria  is  among  the  mod 
ancient;  his  principal  privileges  are,  that  he  (hall  didribute  judice 
in  his  own  country  without  appeal ;  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of 
his  countries,  even  by  the  empferof  and  the  dates  of  the  empire  ; 
and  that  he  have  a  powef  of  creating  counts,  barons,  &c.  through¬ 
out  the  whole  empire.  See  the  article  Duke. 

ARCHE,  etfx*,  a  Greek  Word;  Which  fignifies  beginning. 

.  t  Arche,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  fird  attack  of  a  difeafe, 
it  s  fird  dage;  that  time  of  the  diforder,  in  which  the  patient  firft 
takes  to  his  bed,  of  in  which  help  might  be  effedfual. 

ARCHED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  built,  or  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  faffiiofl,  or  after  the  manner  of  an  arch. 

Arched  fountain.  See  the  article  Fountain. 

Arched  (kene,  or  fchenH,  in  architecture,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  flat 
arch,  lefs  than  a  femicircular  one. 

Arched  legs,  in  horfemanffiip,  when  the  knees  of  a  horfe  arc 
bended  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Though  this  diforder  is  natural  to  fome  horfes,  yet  it  ufually 
arifes  from  exceffive  labour,  whereby  the  back  finew's  are  made  to 
ffirink  up,  fc>  that  the  legs  remain  arched,  and  naturally  tremble 
after  a  little  riding. 

ARCPIEMY,  the  art  of  changing  Imperfedt  into  perfedl  metals. 
ARCHENDA,  in  ancient  phyfic,  denotes  a  powder  prepared  of 
the  Egyptian  privet,  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  to  check  of  remove 
their  foetid  odouf. 

ARCHERS,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  were  a  kind  of  foldiers, 
who  fought  with  bows  and  arrows. 

In  former  times,  archers  were  much  in  ufe;  but  they  are  now 
laid  aflde,  excepting  in  Turkey,  and  fome  of  the  eadefn "countries, 
where  there  are  companies  of  archers  dill  retained  in  their  armies; 
and  with  which  they  did  terrible  execution  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto! 
The  ancient  Engliffi  archers  were  efleemed  the  bed  in  Europe,  to 
whofe  prowefs  and  dexterity  the  many  victories  over  the  French 
were  in  a  great  meafure  owing. 

They  have  dill,  in  France,  fmall  parties  of  arihers,  called  gens 
de  marechaujjee ,  who  are  continually  patrolling  on  the  great  roads  to 
fecure  them  againd  robbers  ;  and  to  the  diligence  of  thefe  archers 
it  is  partly  owing,  that  perfons  now  travel  in  all  parts  of  France  in 
the  utmod  fecurity  :  there  being  fewer  robberies  ip  that  whole 
kingdom  in  a  year,  than  about  London  in  a  week.  The  French 
have  alfo  their  archers  des pauvres ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  feize  fuch 
beggars  as  they  find  in  the  itreets,  and  carry  them  to  the  hofpitals, 
to  be  there  provided  for. 

ARCHERY,  is  the  art  or  exercife  of  (hooting  with  bow  and  ' 
arrowy  It  was  forbid,  by  datute,  to  (hoot  at  a  dandingmark; 
unlefs  it  be  for  a  rover,  where  the  archer  is  to  change  his  mark  at 
every  (hot.  No  perfon  above  24.  years  old  was  differed  to  (hoot 
with  any  prick-ffiaft,  or  flight,  at  eleven  fcore  yards,  or  under.  The 
former  was  a  provifion  for  making  good  markfmen  at  fight ;  the 
latter  for  giving  drength  and  finews  to  the  bowmen.  See  dat.  33. 

H.  8.  c.  9. 

Archery,  an  ancient  fervice  for  keeping  a  bow  for  the  ule  of  the 
lord,  to  defend  his  cadle  and  property. 

ARCHES,  or  court  oj  arches.  See  Court  of  arches. 

Arches,  among  fearnen,  denotes  the  Archipelago. 

Arches,  futiilar,  are  thofe  which  contain  the  fame  number  of 
degrees  of  unequal  circles.  See  the  articles  Similar  and  Like. 
Such  are  the  arches  AB  and  EE,  fig.  99; 

Tw  o  radii  being  drawn  from  the  center  of  two  concentric  circles, 
the  two  arches  intercepted  between  them  bear  the  fame  ratio  to  their 
refpeCtive  peripheries ;  and  alfo  the  two  feCtors  to  the  areas  of  their 
refpeCtive  circles.  See  the  article  Angle. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  fird  model  of  a  work,  which  is  copied  after 
to  make  another  like  it. 

Among  miniders,  it  is  ufed  for  the  dandard  weight  by  which  the 
others  are  adjuded. 

The  archetypal  world,  among  Platon  ids,  means  the  world  as  it 
exifled  in  the  idea  of  God,  before  the  vifible  creation. 
ARCHEUNUCH,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 

ARCHEUS,a  term  coined  by  Paracelfus,  to  exprefs,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  the  foie  aCtive  principle  in  the  material  w  orld,  whereby  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  things  are  fixed  and  determined. 

Archeus  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  that  peculiar  fluid  among  the 
vegetable  claffes,  which  determines  every  particular  plant  to  it’s 
odour,  tade,  &c. 

Others,  by  the  word  archeus,  mean  a  certain  univerfal  fpirit,  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  whole  creation,  the  aCtive  caufe  of  all  the 
phaenomena  in  nature. 

Others,  again,  apply  the  term  archeus  to  denote  the  fire  lodged  in 
the  center  of  the  earth ;  to  which  theyaferibe  the  generation  of  me¬ 
tals  and  minerals,  and  which  they  believe  to  be  the  principle  of  iife 
in  vegetables. 

ARCHI ACOLYTHUS,  the  chief  of  the  acolythi,  one  of  the 
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four  orders  into  which  theminifters  in  cathodral  churches  were  di¬ 
vided  ;  the  other  three  were  the  prie/ls ,  deacons,  and  jubdeacons. 
ARCHI ATER,  the  chief  phyfician  of  a  prince. 

ARCH  ID  API  FER,  chief  fewer,  a  great  officer  of  the  empire ; 
the  office  is  vefted  in  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria. 

ARCHIEROSYNES,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  high  prieft  ap¬ 
pointed  to  execute  the  more  facred  and  myfterious  rites  of  religion  : 
he  was  vefted  with  authority  over  the  reft  of  the  priefts. 

ARCHIGALLUS,  the  high  prieft  of  Cybele,  or  the  chief  of  the 
eunuch  priefts  of  that  goddefs,  who  were  called  Galli. 

ARCHIGERONTES,  in  antiquity,  the  chiefs  or  maftersofthe 
fevcral  companies  of  artificers  at  Alexandria.  The  arch-priefts, 
appointed  to  take  the  confeffions  of  thofe  who  were  condemned  to 
the  mines,  have  been  miftaken  for  archlgnontes. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS,  the  name  anciently  given  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  (hip,  which  the  emperor  was  on  board.  This  officer 
was  inferior  to  the  prafedus  clajfts ,  or  admiral. 

ARCHIL,  archilla,  in  botany,  a  whitifh  mofs  growing  upon 
rocks  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Vcrd  iflands,  and  which  yields  a 
rich  purple  tincture,  fugitive  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  - 
Mr.  Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linnaeus’s  paper  in  the  year  1745, 
mentions  two  forts  of  molfes  actually  employed  in  fome  parts  of 
Sweden  for  dyeing  woollen  red  :  one  is  the  Lichenoides  coralliforme 
apicihus  cocci  nets,  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  ;  the  other  the  Lichenoides  taria- 
veum farinaceum ,  JcuteUarutn  umbone  fufeo ,  of  Dillenius.  T  his  laft  is 
a  white  fubftance,  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  (ides 
and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  (haved  off  from  the  rocks  after  rain,  puri¬ 
fied  from  the  ftony  matters  intermixed  among  it  by  wafhing  with 
water,  then  dried  in  the  fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  wafhed 
and  dried :  it  is  then  put  into  a  veffel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month.  A  little  of  this  tindure,  added  to  boiling  water,  makes 
the  dyeing  liquor. 

In  the  fame  Tranfadions  for  the  year  1754*  there  *s  an  account 
of  another  mofs,  which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful 
and  durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is  the  Lichen 
foliaceus,  umbilicatus,  Jubtus  lacunofus  litm.  for.  Suec.  It  grows  upon 
rocks,  and  is  readily  diftinguilhed  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by 
it’s  looking  as  if  burnt  or  parched  ;  confifting  of  leaves  as  thin  as 
paper,  convex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  correfponding  cavi¬ 
ties  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ftones  by  a  little  root  under 
the  leaves,  and  coming  afunder,  when  dry,  as foon  as  touched.  It 
is  gathered  after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  bell  together,  and  parts  eafieft 
from  the  ftone. 

In  France,  a  cruftaceous  mofs,  growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne, 
is  prepared  with  lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a 
fuccedaneum  to  the  Canary  archil ,  to  which  it  is  faid  to  be  very  little 
inferior  :  it  is  called  orfeille  d' Auvergne,  or  perelle.  Mr.  Hellot  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  has  met  with  feveral  other  moffes,  which,  on  being 
prepared  in  the  farfte  manner,  acquire  the  fame  colour.  The  molt 
expeditious  way,  he  fays,  of  trying  whether  any  mofs  will  yield  an 
archil  or  not,  is,  to  moiften  a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  ftrong  lime-water,  and  add  a 
lmall  portion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  :  the  glafs  is  then  to  be  tied 
over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If 
the  mofs  is  of  the  proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it 
upon  inclining  the  veffel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour ;  and 
this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant  itfelf  acquires  the  fame  colour. 

ARCHI  LOCH  IAN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  to  a  fpecies  of 
verfe  invented  by  Archilochus. 

Thefe  verfes  confift  of  feven  feet,  the  four  firft  of  which  are  ordi¬ 
nary  dactyls,  though  fometimes  fpondees,  and  the  three  laft  trochees. 
The  following  verfe  from  Horace  is  of  this  kind  : 

Solvitur  acris  hyems  gratia  vice  veris  et  Favoni. 

ARCHILUTE,  a  long  and  large  lute.  Sec  Arcileuto. 
ARCHIMAGUS,  the  chief  prieft  or  head  of  the  order  of  the 
magi  among  the  ancient  Perfians.  Zoroafter  was  the  firft  archima- 
gns.  He  refided  in  the  fire-temple,  a  place  held  in  the  fame  vene¬ 
ration  among  them,  as  the  temple  of  Mecca  among  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  ;  every  perfon  of  the  fed  being  under  a  kind  of  obligation  to 
make  pilgrimage  to  it  once  in  their  lives. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  was  anciently  the  name  given  to  the  fu- 
erior  of  a  convent,  and  anfwers  to  what  is  now  called  a  regular  ab- 
ot.  The  word  mandrite  is  Syriac,  and  fignifies  a  reclufe  or  monk. 
ARCHIMEDES,  in  biographical  hi ftory,  an  excellent  mathe¬ 
matician  of  Sieily,  and  a  near  relation  of  king  Hiero.  He  firft  in¬ 
vented  fpheres  and  globes  to  fhew  the  motions  of  the  heavens.  He 
difeovered  the  cheat  in  making  the  king’s  crown,  by  (hewing,  after 
an  extraordinary  manner,  what  quantity  of  filver  was  mixed  with 
the  gold.  So  very  extend ve  was  his  (kill  in  the  fctences,  that  he 
faid,  Aor  ttx  orlu ;  i.  e.  “  Let  me  have  but  a  place  to  ftand  on,  and 
I  will  turn  the  world  which  way  I  pleafe.”  He,  in  the  wars  with 
the  Romans,  invented  feveral  engines  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  town  ;  and  in  particular,  made  a  mod  remarkable  burning 
, glafs,  with  which  the  fet  fire  to  the  Roman  (hips  that  were  befieging 
Syracufe.  Under  his  direction  was  built  that  huge  veffel  called 
Hiero' s  Jhip ,  in  the  conftrudtion  of  which  there  was  wood  enough 
employed  to  make  fixty  gallies.  It  had  all  the  variety  of  apartments 
belonging  to  a  palace  :  banquetting  rooms,  galleries,  gardens,  filh- 
ponds,  ftables,  mills,  baths,  a  temple  of  Venus,  &c.  It  was  en- 
compaffed  with  an  iron  rampart,  and  eight  towers,  and  walls  and 
bulwarks,  furnifhed  with  machines  of  war,  particularly  one,  which 
threw  a  ftone  of  three  hundred  pounds,  or  a  dart  twelve  cubits  long ; 
with  many  other  particulars  related  by  Athenaeus.  Wc  are  told, 
that  Mofchion  wrote  a  whole  volume  on  this  ftupendous  perform¬ 
ance  in  naval  architecture.  See  Ship. 

When  Marcellus  took  Syracufe,  he  gave  ftridl  orders  for  faving 
Archimedes  alive :  but  this  wonderful  man,  as  he  was  poring  upon 
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his  mathematics,  regardlefs  of  what  had  happened  to  the  city,  was 
killed  by  a  common  foldier,  who  broke  into  his  houfe  ;  which  cir- 
cumftance  occafioned  much  grief  to  the  Roman  general. 

Archimedes’*  ferew.  See  the  article  Screw  of  Archimedes. 

Archimedes’*  burning- glafs:  See  Burning-^/a/*. 

ARCHIMIME,  denotes  an  arch-buffoon,  or  mimic. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  archimimes  were  perfons  who  imitated 
the  manners,  geftures,  and  fpeech,  both  of  people  living,  and  thofe 
who  were  dead. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  a  geographical  term,  forafea  interrupted  by 
a  great  number  of  iflands.  The  mod  celebrated  archipelago ,  and 
that-to  which  the  name  is  in  fotne  meafure  appropriated,  is  that  be¬ 
tween  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Alia  ;  w'herein  are  the  iflands  of 
the  /Egean  fea  ;  which  is  called  the  (Vhite  Sea,  in  contradiftinCtion 
to  the  Euxine,  which  they  ftyle  the  Black  Sea. 

ARCHIPHERACITYE,  a  name  applied  to  thofe  miniflers  in 
the  Jewifli  fynagogue,  appointed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Perakim, 
or  titles  ind  heads  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  They  are  different 
from  the  archifynaggus. 

ARCHIPRESBYTER.  See  the  article  Arch- priest. 

ARCHISTRaTEGUS,  the  captain-general  of  an  army,  the 
generaliffimo. 

ARCH1SYNAGOGUS,  among  the  Jews,  the  chief  ruler  of  a 
fynagogue,  called  alfo  the  angel  or  prince  of  the  fynagogue. 

The  arebifynagogus  prefided  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  Jews,  invited 
thofe  to  fpeak  whom  they  judged  capable,  and  decided  all  difputes 
relating  to  money,  &c.  They  had  likewife  a  power  to  have  thofe 
w'hipped  w'ho  were  convicted  of  ading  contrary  to  the  law  ;  and  a 
right  of  excommunicating  thofe  whom  they  found  to  be  diforderly. 

ARCHITECT,  fignifies  a  perfon  (killed  in  architecture,  or  the 
art  of  building  :  who  forms  plans  and  defigns  for  edifices,  con- 
duds  the  work,  and  gives  diredions  to  the  feveral  artificers  em¬ 
ployed  therein. 

The  word  is  derived  from  aoyog,  prinerps,  and  rtmav,  faber,  work¬ 
man  ;  q.  d.  the  principal  workman. 

The  moil  celebrated  architects  are  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  Scamozzi, 
Serlio,  Vignola,  Barbaro,  Cataneo,  Alberti,  Viola,.  Inigo  Jones, 
De  Lorme,  Perrault,  S.  Le  Clerc,  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  the 
earl  of  Burlington. 

A  good  architect,  Vitruvius  fays,  fliould  have  the  twelve  qualities 
following:  1.  That  he  be  docile  and  Ingenious  ;  2.  well-educated  ; 
3.  (killed  in  defigning;  4.  in  geometry;  5.  optics;  6.  arithmetic  ; 
7.  Liftory  ;  8.  philofophy  ;  9.  muiic  ;  10.  medicine  ;  n.  law  ;  and 
12.  aftronomy.  Befides  which,  in  order  to  render  an  architect 
eminent  in  his  profeffion,  a  clofe  application  to  the  ftudv  of  ancient 
mafters,  and  the  remaining  works  of  the  ancients,  together  with 
judgment  and  tafte  to  feled,  and  properly  to  apply  the  hints  which 
fuch  examples  afford,  joined  to  a  fuitable  genius  for  the  ftudy  of 
this  art,  are  abfolutelv  neccffary. 

ARCHITECTOGRAPHIA,  the  defeription  of  ancient  edifices, 
temples,  theatres,  gates,  arches,  pyramids,  baths,  aquasduds, 
tombs,  &c. 

ARCHITECTONIC,  belonging  to  architedure,  or  the  chief 
builder  or  plan-drawer;  alfo  that  which  is  built  regularly,  and 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  architedure. 

A  New  and  Complete  ESSAY  on 

ARCHITECTURE. 

General  View  of  the  art. 

ARCHITECTURE,  ARCHiTECTURA.ktheartof  building, 
i.  e.  of  ereding  edifices  proper  for  habitation  or  defence,  as  houfes; 
for  domeftic  concerns,  as  (tabling,  barns,  and  all  out-offices  ;  for 
devotion,  as  temples,  churches,  &c.  for  (late,  as  public  offices, 
halls,  theatres,  &c.  for  monuments  and  maufoleums,  and  for  trade. 

Architecture  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  arts  in  point  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Nature  and  neceffity  taught  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
to  build  themfelves  huts,  tents,  and  cottages  ;  from  which,  in  courfc 
of  time,  they  gradually  advanced  to  more  regular  and  (lately  habita¬ 
tions,  with  variety  of  ornaments,  proportions,  &c.  See  Vitruvius’s 
account  of  the  origin  of  architecture,  under  Order. 

Ancient  writers  reprefent  the  Tyrians  as  the  firft  among  whom 
architecture  was  carried  to  any  tolerable  pitch  ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
Solomon  had  recourfe  to  them  for  workmen  to  build  his  temple. 

To  what  a  degree  of  magnificence  the  Tyrians  and  Egyptians 
carried  architecture,  before  it  came  to  the  Greeks,  may  be  learned 
<  from  Ifaiah  xxiii.  8.  and  from  Vitruvius’s  account  of  the  Egyptian 
Oeci ;  their  pyramids,  obelilks,  &c. 

However,  in  the  common  account,  architecture  feems  to  be  almoft 
wholly  of  Grecian  original :  three  of  the  regular  orders  or  manners 
of  building  are  denominated  from  them,  viz.  Corinthian,  Ionic, 
and  Doric  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  (ingle  member,  or  moulding,  but 
comes  to  us  with  a  Greek  name. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  js  certain  the  Romans,  from  whom  we  de¬ 
rive  it,  borrowed  what  they  had  entirely  from  the  Greeks  ;  among, 
whom  it  was  in  it’s  greateft  glory  under  Pericles. 

Architecture  arrived,  under  Auguftus,  at  it’s  higheft  perfedion. 
Tiberius  negleded  it,  as  well  as  the  other  polite  arts.  Nero, 
amongft  a  number  of  horrible  vices,  ftill  retained  an  uncommon 
paflion  for  building;  butluxury  and  diffolutenefs  had  a  greater  (hare 
in  it,  than  true  magnificence,  Y^pollodorus  excelled  in  architecture, 
under  the  emperor  Trajan,  by  w’hich  he  merited  the  favour  of 
that  prince  ;  and  it  was  he  who  raifed  the  famous  Trajan  column, 
fubfifting  to  this  day;  though  robbed  of  it’s  ornaments,  in  order 
to  decorate  the  arch  of  Conftantiqc. 

After 
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After  this,  architecture  began  to  decline  again ;  and  though  the  care 
and. magnificence  of  Alexander  Severus  fuppofted  it  for  fome  time, 
yet  it  fell  with  the  weftern  empire,  and  funk  into  a  corruption,  from 
whence  it  was  not  recovered  fot  the  fpacc  of  twelve  centuries. 

1  he  ravages  of  the  Vifigoths,  in  the  fifth  century,  defiroyed  all 
the  moff  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity;  and  architecture  thence¬ 
forward  became. fo  coarfe  and  artlefs,  that  their  profeffed  aichitedts 
underftood  nothing  at  all  of  juft  defigning,  wherein  it’s  whole  beauty 
confilts;  and  hence  anew  manner  ©f  building  took  it’s  rife,  which 
is  called  the  Gothic. 

Charlemagne  did  his  utmoft  to  refiore  architecture ;  and  the  French 
applied  themlelves  to  it  with  fuccefs,  under  the  encouragement  of 
H.  Capet :  his  fon  Robert  fucceeded  him  in  this  defign  ;  till  by  de¬ 
grees  the  modern  architecture  was  run  into  as  greatanexcefsof  deli¬ 
cacy,  as  the  Gothic  had  before  done  into  maflivenefs.  To  thefe  may 
be  added,  the  Arabefk  and  Morifk,  or  Moorilli  architecture ,  which 
were  much  of  a  piece  with  the  Gothic,  only  brought  in  from  the 
louth  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  as  the  former  was  from  the  north 
by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

The  church  built  by  Helen  over  the  fuppofed  fepulchre  of  our 
Saviour,  is  in  this  ftyle,  ornamented  with  foliage  and  figures  of  an¬ 
gels  in  the  capitals,  and  on  the  imports.  This  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  corruption of  the  ancient  architecture ;  and  it  was  fucceeded 
by  the  Gothic,  which  ftyle  of  building  has  a  fine  effedt  in  places  of 
devotion  ;  fuch  are  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  old  churches. 

1  he  architecfsof  the  13th,  14th,  and  i^th  century,  who  had  fome 
Knowledge  of  fculpture,  teemed  to  make  perfedtion  confilt  altogether 
*"  1  he  delicacy  and  multitude  of  ornaments,  which  they  beftowed  on 
their  buildings,  with  exceflivecare  and  folicitude  ;  though  frequent 
ly  without  any  condudl  or  tarte. 

In  the  twolaft  centuries,  the  architects  o f  Italy  and  France  were 
wholly  bent  upon  retrieving  the  primitive  limplicity  and  beauty  of 
ancient  architecture ;  in  which  they  did  not  fail  of  fuccefs  :  info- 
xnuch  that  our  churches,  palaces,  &c.  are  now  wholly  built  after 
the  antique. 

The  rules  of  architecture  require,  that,  in  a  fabric  judicioufly  and 
elegantly  erected,  there  fhould  be  folidity,conveniency,and  beauty  ; 
to  Wbich,  according  to  the  tarte  of  fomeof  the  moft  refined  mailers, 
are  acided  order,  dilpofition,  proportion,  defcorum,  and  oeconomy. 
Xhefe  eight  requilitesare  efleemedby  the  beft  judges,  to  conflitute 
the  neceflary  parts  of  architecture. 

Solidity  implies  the  choice  of  a  good  foundation,  and  good  ma- 
terials  to  work  with,  properly  applied.  Convenience  conlifts  in  fo 
difpofing  the  various  parts  of  a  ftruaure,  that  they  may  not  croud 
and  embarrafs  each  other,  or  appear  difagreCable  to  the  infpc&or. 
oeauty  is  that  engaging  form,  and  pleafing  appearance,  which  cap¬ 
tivate  at  one  glance,  as  it  were,  the  fight  of  the  fpedfator.  Order 
gives  each  part  of  the  building  a  proportionate  extent,  adapted  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole.  Difpofition  is  the  due  ranging,  and 
agreeable  union  of  all  the  parts,  in  order  to  render  the  whole  agreea¬ 
ble  at  all  times,  and,  in  general,  means  the  proper  and  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  apartments.  Proportion  is  the  relation  that  the 
whole  work  has  to  it  s  confftituent  parts  ;  ahd  which  each  part  hath 
to  the  complex  idea  of  the  whole  :  for  among  buildings  that  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  kind,  from  any  particular  part,  we  may  form  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  tarte  of  the  whole.  For  example,  the  diameter  of  a  co¬ 
la™’  djmenfions  of  a  triglyph,  give  us  a  right  idea  of  the 

Whole  with  which  they  have  conneftion.  To  exprefs  the  relation 
which  many  things  have  to  each  other,  as  to  their  magnitude,  and 
the  variety  of  theirparts,  Vitruvius,  the  great  architedt,  indifferently 
ules  the  words  proportion,  eurythmy,  and  fymmetry  ;  the  two  laft 
whereof  are  nearly  fynonimouswith  the  firft.  Decorum,  or  decency, 
confifts  in  making  the  whole  afped  of  the  fabric  fo  cerred,  that  no¬ 
thing  Inall  appearbut  what  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  geometry, 
and  delicacy  of  judgment.  Thefe  have  regard  to  defign,  cuftom, 
and  nature.  Defign  induces  to  chufe  other  difpofitions  for  a  church 
than  a  palace.  I  he  regard  we  pay  to  cuftom  inclines  us  to  decorate 
the  elevations  of  fuch  houfes  which  are  ftimptuous  and  magnificent 
within.  The  regard  we  have  to  the  nature  of  places,  from  an  inhe¬ 
rent  tarte,  perhaps  natural  to  mankind,  makes  us  pitch  uoon  dif¬ 
ferent  prolpeds,  for  different  parts  of  an  edifice.  Thus  we  chufe 
to  expofe  bed-chambers,  and  libraries,  to  the  morning  fun  ;  winter 
apartments  to  the  weft  ;  and  galleries  of  paintings  to  the  north  ;  they 
requiring  an  equal  light.  (Economy  inftruds  the  artift  to  have 
regard  to  the  expence  to  be  made  of  his  defign,  the  quality  of  the 
materials  near  the  places  where  he  builds ;  and  to  take  his  mea- 
fures  judicioufly  for  the  order  and  difpofition. 

•  cuftom  may,  on  fome  occafions,  authorife  certain  whims 

m  the  art  of  building,  refpedting  fuperfluous  ornaments,  Indian 
roofs,  &c.  in  all  which  we  muft  allow  for  difference  of  tarte  and 
opinion  ;  yet  there  are  certain  general  principles  in  architedture, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  laid  afide,  without  offending  the  eye  ; 
fuch  are  the  rules  of  fymmetry,  that  the  weaker  muft  be  fupported 
by  the  ftronger,  and  the  like.  r 

-  t^iree  branches  of  Architecture  are  denominated  Civil. 
Military  and  Naval.  As  the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  moft  eminent,  and 
particularly  refpeds  the  ufe  and  convenience  of  civil  fociety,  wefhall 
make  the  defeription  of  that  branch  the  principal  objed  of  this  fyf- 
tem.  And  as  military  architecture  is  utually  termed  Fortific  a¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  it’s  proper  head;  in  the  courfe  of 
the  work. 

Cnv  il  Architecture,  is  the  art  of  defigning  edifices  of  every 
ind  for  the  ufes  of  civil  life  jn  every  capaci ty  ;  as  habitations  for 
ces&e^*  c“urc^es?  meetings,  fyr.agogues,  colleges,  halls,  pala- 

urc^ltf^iure  may  be  diftinguiftied,  with  regard  to  the  feveral 
pertods,  or  ftates  thereof,  into  the  antique,  Gothic,  modern,  See. 


Another  divilion  of  civil  architecture  arifes  from  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  which  the  different  kinds  of  buildings  rendered  neceflary, 
that  we  might  have  fome  proper  for  every  purpofe,  according  to  the 
bulk,  itrength,  delicacy,  richnefs,  orfimplicity  requiied. 

Hence  arofe  five  orders  or  manners  of  building,  all  invented  by 
the  ancients.  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occafions,  viz. 
lujcan.  Done,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compojite ;  the  hiftory,  cha¬ 
mbers,  &c.  of  each  whereof,  fee  under  their  refpebive  articles, 
composite,  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan. 

Modern  Architecture  is  that  which  partakes  partly  of  the 
antique,  retaining  fomewhat  of  it’s  delicacy  and  folidity  ;  and  partly 
of  the  Gothic ,  whence  it  borrows  members  and  ornaments,  without 
proportion  or  judgment. 

Before  we  give  an  exadt  defeription  of  the  five  different  Orders 
of  architecture,  which  all  public  and  private  edifices  muft  be  com- 
pofed  of,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  columns 
in  each  of  the  five  Orders,  are  to  be  made  fo  as  the  diameter  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  column  may  be  lefs  than  at  the  bafe,  and  have 
a  little  fwellihg  in  the  middle. 

In  the  diminution  of  the  columns,  we  muft  take  care  that  the  lon¬ 
ger  they  are  the  lefs  they  muft  diminifh;  becaufe  the  height,  by 
reafon  of  the  difiance,  has  the  effedt  of  diminution. 

Vitruvius,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  gives  us  direaions  to  that  purpofe  ;  for  he 
fays,  that  if  the. column  be  fifteen  feet  high,  the  diameter  at  the 
bottom  muft  be  divided  into  fix  parts  and  a  half;  and  five  and  a  half 
muu  be  the  thicknefs  at  top  \  if  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  dia- 
meter  at  the  bottom  muft  be  divided  into  feven  parts,  and  fix  and  a 
halt  will  be  the  diameter  at  top.  The  fame  obfervation  muft  be 
made  in  thofe  that  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  ;  where  the 
diameter,  at. the  bottom,  muft  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  feven 
of  which  will  be  the  diameter  at  top  ;  and  thus  fuch  columns 
as  are  of  a  greater  height,  will  diminiftijn  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

As  to  the  fwelling,  which  is  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  column,  this 
excellent  author  has  left  us  in  the  dark ;  but  Palladio  hasfupplied  his 
defedt,  and  left  us  a  method  for  the  profile  of  fuch  fwelling.  He 
divides  the  fuji  of  the  column  into  three  equal  parts,  and  leaves  the 
lower  part  exactly  perpendicular  ;  to  the  extremity  whereof  he  ap¬ 
plies  a  thin  rule  of  the  exadt  length,  or  fometimes  a  little  longer 
than  the  column,  and  bends  that  part  of  the  rule  which  comes  for¬ 
wards,  till  the  point  thereof  touches  the  point  of  diminution  of  the 
upptfr  part  of  the  column,  under  the  collarind ;  then  he  marks  as 
that  curve  diredts  ;  thus  he  has  the  column  fwelling  a  little  in 
the  middle,  and  projediing  forward,  which  ftrikes  the  eye  very 
agreeably.  ' 

The  diameter  muft  always  be  taken  at  the  loweft  part  of  the 
column, and  the  intcrcolumniations,  which  are  the  diftances between 
the  col  utnns,  are  to  be  of  one  diameter  and  a  half,  or  of  two  diame¬ 
ters,  ©f  two  and  a  quarter,  of  three,  and  fometimes  more  of  the 
column,  though  the  ancients  never  exceeded  three,  except  in  the 
Tufcan  order,  where  the  architraves  being  of  timber,  they  made  the 
interolumniations  very  large.  But  then  they  never  made  them  lefs 
than  a  diameter  and  a  half,  which  diftance  they  particulafly  obfer  ved 
when  the  columns  were  very  lofty.  But  they  principally  approved 
of  thofe  intcrcolumniations,  which  were  of  two  diameters  and  a 
quarter,  and  efteemed  them  as  moft  elegant  and  beautiful. 

The  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  culumns  are  very  much  height¬ 
ened  by  the  proportion  and  harmony  between  them  and  the  inter- 
col  umniations;  for  if  fmall  columns  are  made  with  large  diftances, 
or  intcrcolumniations,  the  too  great  quantity  of  air  in  the  voidfpaces 
will  very  much  leffen  their  thicknefs,  and  confequently  diminifh 
their  beauty  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  but  fmall  interao- 
1  umniations  between  large  columns,  the  .too  little  vacuity  will  make 
them  appear  heavy,  thick  and  difagreeable.  Therefore,  if  the  dif¬ 
tance  be  more  than  three  diameters,  the  thicknefs  of  the  column 
mult  be  a  feventh  part  of  it’s  height,  as  we  (hall  obferve  hereafter 
in  the  Tufcan  order.  But  if  the  diftances  are  three  diameters,  then 
the  length  of  the  column  muft  be  feven  diameters  and  a  half,  or 
eight,  as  they  are  in  the  Doric  order.  If  two  and  a  quarter,  the  co¬ 
lumn^  muft  be  nine  diameters  and  a  half  in  length  ;  as  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthian.  And  if  a  diameter  and  a  half  only,  the  length  of  the 
columns  muft  be  then  ten,  as  in  the  Compofile. 

In  the  front  of  any  edifice,  the  columns  muft  be  of  an  even  num¬ 
ber,  that  there  may  be  an  opening  in  the  middle,  larger  than  the 
other  diftances  and  intcrcolumniations,  for  the  doors  and  entries  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  for  Angle  pillars  aaid  columns.  But  if  galleries  are 
to  be  made  with  pilafters,  they  muft  be  difpofed  fo,  that  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  pilafters  or  piers  be  not  lefs  than  the  third  of  the  void  from 
pier  to  pier,  and  to  thofe  in  the  angles  two  thirds,  which  will  make 
the  angle  in  the  building  more  folid  and  fubftantial.  When  thefe 
piers  are  to  fupport  a  cumbrous  load,  as  in  large  ftrudtures,  then 
they  muft  have  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  vacancy,  or  otherwife  two 
thirds  in  public  edifices  ;  but  in  private  ones  they  muft  be  as  thick 
at  leaf!,  as  the  third  part  of  the  opening,  but  no  thicker  than  two 
thirds,  and  ought  to  be  fquare.  But  to  fave  charges,  and  make  it 
more  commodious,  and  the  paffage  more  open,  they  need  not  be  fo 
thick  in  flank  as  in  front ;  and,  for  it’s  embellifhment,  halfcolumns 
or  pilafters  may  he  placed  in  the  middle,  to  fupport  the  cornices 
over  the  arches  of  the  gallery,  whofe  thicknefs  muft  be  in  proper* 
tion  to  their  height,  according  to  each  order. 

The  following  Table,  by  an  ingenious  architedt,  is  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  meafures  of  the  moft  approved  architects  for  the  co- 
lums  of  the  four  firft  orders  ;  and  as  the  Compolite  (which  many 
will  not  allow  to  be  a  diftindt  order)  has  the  beft  effedt  when  put  to 
the  meafures  of  the  Corinthian,  the  meafures  may  be  fupplied  from 
thofe  of  that  order. 
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We  may  here  obferve,  that  there  feems  more  of  caprice  than 
reafon  in  that  diverlity  found  in  the  heights  of  columns  of  the 
fame  order,  in  different  authors  ;  each  of  whom  frequently  takes 
the  liberty  of  difpenfing  with  his  own  rules.  Vitruvius,  for  in- 
itance,  makes  the  Doric  columns  of  temples  fhorter  than  thofe  of 
porticos  behind  theatres  ;  Palladio  gives  a  greater  height  to  columns 
Handing  on  pedeftals,  than  to  thofe  which  have  none  ;  and  Serlio 
makes  his  column  a  third  fhorter,  when  infulate,  or  detached,  than 
when  contiguous  to  a  wall. 

But  notwithftanding  the  diverlity  of  height  in  columns  of  the 
fame  order  in  different  authors,  they  ftill  bear  a  like  proportion  in 
the  feveral  orders  compared  with  each  other  ;  by  which  they  go  in- 
creafing,  as  the  orders  are  lefs  maflive. 

The  principal  conjlituent  Parts  of  Architecture. 

A  column  in  architecture  is  a  round  pillar,  made  to  fupport  or 
adorn  a  building. 

The  entire  column  in  each  order  is  compofed  of  three  principal 
parts,  the  bafe,  the  (haft,  and  the  capital. 

The  bafe  of  a  column  is  that  part  between  the  fhaft  and  the  pe- 
deftal,  if  ther.e  be  any  pedeftal  *  or  if  there  be  none,  between  the 
fhaft  and  the  plinth,  or  focle. 

The  bafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  foot  of  the  column,  or  as  fome 
will  have  it,  it  is  that  to  a  column,  which  a  fhoe  is  to  a  man. 

The  bafe  is  differentin  the  different  orders,  as  we  (hall  fee  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  thofe  orders. 
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The  fhaft  of  a  column  is  the  body  thereof ;  thus  called  from  it’s 
ftraitnefs  ;  though  moft  commonly  called  full. 

The  capital  is  the  uppermoft  part  of  a  column,  fervingas  the  head 
or  crowning  thereof,  placed  immediately  over  the  fhaft  or  full,  and 
under  the  entablature.  The  capital  is  a  principal  arid  efiential  part 
of  a  column,  is  made  different  in  the  different  orders,  and  is  that, 
which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  the  orders  themfelves. 

Eachofthefe  parts  is  again  fubdivided  into  a  great  number  of  lef- 
fer,  called  members  or  mouldings,  fome  whereof  are  effential,  and 
found  in  all  columns ;  others  are  only  accidental,  and  found  in  par¬ 
ticular  Orders.  . 

Members  or  mouldings  are  jettings  or  projectures  beyond  the 
naked  part  of  a  column,  of  a  wall,  wainfeot,  &c.  the  affemblage 
whereof  forms  cornices,  door  cafes,  and  other  decorations  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  '  . 

Some  mouldings  are  fquare,  others  round,  fome  ltrait,  others 
carved,  &c.  Some  are  plain,  others  carved,  or  adorned  with  fculp- 
ture,  either  hollowed,  oir  in  relievo. 

Some  mouldings,  again,  are  crowned  with  a  fillet,  others  are  with¬ 
out,  as  the  doucine,  talon, ovolo,  torus,  plinth,  fcotia,  aftragal,  gula, 
corona,  and  qavetto. 

Fillet  is  a  little  fquare  member  or  ornament,  ufed  in  divers  places, 
and  on  divers  occafions  ;  but  generally  as  a  fort  of  corona,  over  a 
greater  moulding ;  and  on  occafion,  ferves  to  feparate  the  nutingsot 
columns. 
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The  fillet  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Italians  call  lifta,  or  liftella  ; 
and  the  French,  bande,  bandelette,  and  reglet  ;  though  the  reglet, 
according  to  Davilcr,  differs  from  the  fillet,  in  that  it  proje&s 
equally  like  a  ruler. 

The  doucine  is  a  moulding  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  cornice,  in 
form  of  a  wave,  half  convex  and  half  concave.  The  doucine  is  the 
fame  with  a  cymatium  or  gula. 

Vitruvius  does  not  confine  cymatium  to  the  cornice,  but  ufes  it 
indifferently  for  anyfimilar  moulding,  wherever  he  meets  with  it : 
in  which  he  differs  from  the  molt  accurate  among  the  moderns. 

Felibien  makes  two  kinds  of  cymatiums ;  the  one  right,  and  the 
other  inverted  ;  in  the  firft,  that  part  which  projedts  the  fartheft, 
is  concave ;  and  is  otherwife  called  gula  redta  and  doucine.  In  the 
other,  that  part  that  projedts  fartheft,  is  convex,  called  gula  inverfa, 
or  talon,  i.  e.  ogee. 

Our  architects  do  not  ufe  to  give  the  name  cymatium  to  thefe 
mouldings,  except  when  found  on  the  tops  of  cornices;  but  the 
workmen  apply  the  name  indifferently,  wherever  they  find  them. 
Palladio  diftinguilhes  the  cymatium  of  the  cornice,  by  the  name 
intavolata. 

Talon  (a  French  word,  which  literally  fignifies  heel)  is  a  moulding 
concave  at  the  bottom,  and  convex  at  the  top  ;  having  an  effedt 
juft  oppofite  to  the  doucine.  When  the  concave  part  is  a-top,  it 
is  called  an  inverted  talon. 

The  talon  is  ufually  called  by  our  Englifti  workmen  ogee,  or 
O.  G.  and  by  author^  an  upright,  or  inverted  cymatium.  The 
figure  of  the  ogee  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  an  S. 

The  ovolo  is  a  round  moulding,  whofe  profile  or  fweep  in  the 
Ionic  and  Compofite  capitals,  is  ufually  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  popularly  called  the  quarter  round.  It  is  ufually 
enriched  with  fculptures  among  the  ancients  in  form  of  chefnut- 
fhells  ;  whence  Vitruvius  and  other  of  the  ancients  call  it  Echinus, 
chefnut-fhells.  Among  us  it  is  ufually  cut  with  the  reprefentation 
of  eggs,  and  anchors,  or  arrow-heads,  placed  alternately ;  whence  it’s 
Italian  name  ovolo  ;  Latin,  ovum,  q.  d.  egg. 

Plinth  is  a  flat  fquare  member  in  form  of  a  brick  ;  fometimes 
alfo  called  the  flipper.  The  plinth  is  ufed  at  the  foot  or  foundation 
of  columns;  beingthat  fquare  flat  table  under  themouldings  of  the 
bafe  and  pedeftal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  order  ;  feeming  to 
have  been  originally  intended  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  primitive 
wooden  pillars  from  rotting.  The  plinth  is  alfo  called  orle  or  orlo. 
Vitruvius  alfo  calls  the  Tufcan  abacus,  plinth,  from  it’s  refembling 
a  Iquare  brick. 

The  torus  or  tore,  is  a  large  round  moulding  ufed  in  the  bafes  of 
culumns.  The  tore  is  alfo  called  gros  baton,  and  tondin.  It  is  the 
bignefs  that  diftinguifhes  the  tore  from  the  aftragal.  The  bafes  of 
the  Tufcan  and  Doric  order  have  but  one  tore,  which  is  between  the 
plinth  and  the  liftel.  In  the  attic  bafe  there  are  two  ;  the  upper, 
which  is  the  fmaller  ;  and  an  under,  or  bigger. 

Scotia  is  a  femicircular  cavity  or  channel  between  the  tores,  in 
the  bafes  of  columns.  It  is  a  concave,  dark  moulding  ;  whence  it’s 
name,  viz.  from  photos,  obfcurity,  darknefs.  Thefcotiahas  an  effedt 
juft  oppofite  to  that  of  the  quarter-round.  Oar  workmen  frequently 
call  it  the  cafement.  It  is  alfo  called  trochillus,  partly  from  it’s 
form.  In  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  bafe,  there  are  two  fcotias, 
the  upper  whereof  is  the  fmaller.  According  to  Felibien,  the  cavetto 
is  a  fourth  part  of  the  fcotia. 

The  aftragal  is  a  little  round  member,  in  form  of  a  ring,  or  brace¬ 
let  ;  ferving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns. 
The  aftragal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  feparate  the  fafcias  of  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  carved  chaplet-wife,  with  beads  and 
berries.  It  is  alfo  ufed  both  above  and  below  the  liftel,  adjoining 
immediately  to  the  fquare  or  dye  of  the  pedeftal. 

The  gula,  gueule,  or  gola,  is  a  wave  member,  whofe  contours 
refemble  the  letter  S.  This  member  is  of  two  kinds,  redta  and 
inverfa.  The  firft  and  principal  has  it’s  cavity  above,  and  convexity 
below.  This  always  makes  the  top  of  the  corona  of  the  cornice, 
jetting  over  the  drip  of  the  cornice  like  a  wave  ready  to  fall.  It  is 
called  gula  redta  ;  by  the  French,  doucine.  The  fecond  is  juft  the 
reverfe  of  the  former,  it’s  cavity  being  at  the  bottom  ;  fo  that  it 
appears  inverted,  with  regard  to  the  former.  This  is  ufed  in  the 
architrave,  and  fometimes  in  the  cornice,  along  with  the  former, 
only  feparated  by  a  reglet. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  refemblance  thefe  members  bear 
to  the  gula,  or  throat  of  a  man :  others  from  the  herald’s  terms, 
‘  gules  ;  as  fuppofing  the  moulding  formed  from  the  ancient  manner 
of  wearing  their  garments,  which  confifted  of  flips  of  fwaths,  alter¬ 
nately  fur  and  fluff  of  various  colours;  the  intervals  between  which 
were  called  gules,  or  guales. 

The  corona,  crown,  or  crowning,  is  a  large,  flat,  maflive  member 
of  the  cornice ;  fo  called  becaufe  it  crowns  not  only  the  cornice,  but 
the  entablature,  and  the  whole  order.  The  workmen  call  it  the 
drip,  as  ferving,  by  it’s  projedture,  to  fcreen  the  reft  of  the  building 
from  the  rain.  Some  Latin  authors  call  \t  fupcrcilium  ;  and,  as  it 
fhouldfeem,  by  miftake  Jlillcidium.  Certain  Latin  authors  mentuni, 
chin;  from  it’s  keeping  the  weather  from  the  parts  underneath,  as 
the  chin  does  the  fweat,  &c.  out  of  the  neck. 

Some  call  itabfolutely  the  cornice,  as  being  the  principal  member 
thereof.  Vitruvius  frequently  ufes  the  fvord  corona  for  the  whole 
cornice.  The  corona  is  itfelf  crowned  or  finiftied  with  a  reglet  or 
fillet.  There  are  fometimes  two  coronas  in  a  cornice,  as  in  the 
Corinthian  of  the  rotunda. 

The  cavetto  is  a  hollow  member  or  moulding,  containing  a  qua¬ 
drant  of  a  circle,  and  having  an  effedt  juft  contrary  to  that  of  a  quar¬ 
ter-round  :  it  is  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  cornices.  Mr.  Felibien  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  workmen  confound  the  cavetto  with  a  fcotia,  but  to 
fti  purpofe  ;  the  cavetto  being,  in  effedt,  only  half  a  fcotia  :  yet  he 
nimfelf  is  chargeable  with  the  fame  qyerlight.  When  in  it’s  natural 
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fituation,  the  workmen  frequently  call  it  gula,  or  gucula  ;  and 
when  inverted  gorge  ;  which  gorge  is  a  fort  of  concave  moulding, 
concave  in  the  upper  part,  and  convex  at  bottom,  more  properly 
called  gula  and  cymatium. 

1  he  abacus  is  the  uppermoft  member  of  a  capital  of  a  column, 
ferving  as  a  kind  of  crowning,  both  to  the  capital,  and  the  whole 
column. 

Vitruvius,  and  others  after  him,  who  give  the  hiftory  of  the  or¬ 
ders,  tell  us,  the  abacus  was  originally  intended  toreprefent  a  fquare 
tile  laid  over  an  urn,  or  over  a  bafket.  See  Abacus. 

There  is  fome  difference  in  the  form  of  an  abacus  in  different  or¬ 
ders.  In  the  Tufcan,  Doric,  and  ancient  Ionic,  it  is  a  flat  fquare 
member,  well  enough  reprefenting  it’s  original  tile,  w'hence  the 
French  call  it  tailloir,  trencher.  In  the  richer  orders  it  lofes  it’s 
native  form  ;  it’s  four  fides  or  faces  being  arched,  or  cut  inwards, 
with  fome  ornament,  as  a  rofe,  or  other  flower,  orfifti’s  tail,  in  the 
middle  of  each  arch.  But  fome  architedts  take  other  liberties  in  the 
abacus,  both  in.refpedl  of  it’s  name,  place,  and  office.  Thus  in  the 
Tufcan  order,  where  it  is  the  larger  and  more  maflive,  as  taking  up 
one  third  of  the  height  of  the  whole  capital,  it  is  fometimes  called 
the  dye  of  the  capital.  In  the  Doric,  it  is  not  alw  ays  the  upper¬ 
moft  member  of  the  capital ;  a  cymatium  being  frequently  placed 
over  it.  In  the  Ionic,  fome  make  it  a  perfect  ogee,  and  crown  it 
with  a  fillet. 

The  proportion  of  the  abacus,  aspreferibed  by  Vitruvius,  is  (hort, 
it’s  diagonal  (from  corner  to  corner)  being  twice  it’s  height,  a  rule 
which  the  modems  make  no  difficulty  of  difpenfing  withal. 

Volute  is  a  kind  of  fpiral  feroul,  ufed  in  the  Ionic  and  Compofite 
capitals,  whereof  it  makes  the  principal  charadteriftic  and  ornament. 
Some  call  it  the  ram’s  horn,  from  it’s  figure,  which  bears  a  near 
refemblance  thereto.  Moft  architedts  fuppofe  that  the  ancients 
intended  the  volute  to  reprefent  the  bark,  or  rind  of  a  tree  laid  under 
the  abacus,  and  twifted  thus  at  each  extreme  where  it  is  at  liberty  ; 
others  will  have  it  a  fort  of  pillow,  or  bolder  laid  between  the  aba¬ 
cus  and  echinus,  to  prevent  the  latter  being  broke  by  the  w'eight  of 
the  former,  and  the  entablature  over  it,  and  accordingly  call  it  pul- 
vinus.  Others,  after  Vitruvius,  will  have  it  to  reprefent  the  curls 
or  treffes  of  a  woman’s  hair.  The  number  of  volutes  in  the  Ionic 
order ,  is  four;  in  the  Compofite,  eight.  There  are  alfo  eight  angular 
volutes  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  accompanied  with  eight  other 
fmall  ones,  called  helices. 

The  acanthus  is  only  an  ornament  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite 
orders  ;  being  the  reprefentation  of  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus  plant* 
in  Englifh,  bear’s-foot,  in  the  capital  thereof. 

Over  the  capital  is  the  entablature ;  comprehending  the  architrave* 
frieze,  and  cornice.  The  entablature  is  alfo  called  the  trabeation* 
and  by  Vitruvius  and  Vignola,  ornament:  it  is  different  in  the 
different  orders :  it  confifts  of  the  three  grand  parts  or  divifions 
above  mentioned  in  all  ;  but  thofe  parts  confift  of  a  greater  of  lefs 
number  of  particular  members  or  fub-divifions,  as  the  orders  are 
more  or  lefs  rich.  Vignola  makes  the  entablature  a  quarter  of  the 
height  of  the  whole  column  in  all  the  orders.  In  the  Tufcan  and 
Doric,  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  are  all  of  the  fame  height. 
In  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  the  whole  entablature  being 
fifteen  parts,  five  of  them  are  allowed  for  the  architrave,  four  foe 
the  frieze,  and  fix  for  the  cornice. 

The  architrave  is  that  part  of  a  column,  which  lies  immediately 
upon  the  capital ;  the  Greeks  call  it  epiftyle.  The  architrave  Is  the 
loweft  member  of  the  entablature.  The  architrave  is  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  the  principal  beam  in  timber  buildings,  whence  the  name 
which  is  formed  of  the  Greek  a;^©-,  chief,  and  the  Latin,  trabs , 
beam.  The  architrave  is  different  in  different  orders.  In  the 
Tufcan  it  only  confifts  of  a  plain  face,  crowned  w’ith  a  fillet ;  apd  is 
half  a  module  in  height.  In  th e  Doric  and  Compofite,  it  has  two  faces, 
or  fafeia  ;  and  three  in  the  Ionic  and  Compofite,  in  which  laft  order  it 
is  of  a  module  high.  Architects  however  take  a  deal  of  latitude 
in  this  part ;  fome  ufing  more  members  than  others  ;  and  many  of 
them  having  two  or  three  forms  of  architraves.  Architrave  is  alfo 
called  the  reafon-piece,  or  mafter-bearn,  in  timber  buildings,  as 
porticos,  cloifters,  & c.  In  chimnies  it  is  called  the  mantle-piece  ; 
and  over  the  jaumbs  of  doors  or  lintels  of  windows,  hyperthyron. 

The  frieze  or  trize,  is  that  part  of  the  entablature  of  columns  be¬ 
tween  the  architrave  and  cornice  ;  and"  is  properly  a  large  flat  face,, 
or  member,  feparating  tfie  architrave  from  the  cornice.  The  an¬ 
cients  called  it  zophoros,  Za<pop@-f  by  reafon  it  was  ufually  enriched 
with  figures  of  animals;  and  our  denomination  frieze,  has  a  like 
origin,  being  formed  of  the  Latin,  phrygio,  an  embroiderer,  becaufe 
it  is  commonly  adorned  w'ith  fculptures  in  baffo  relievo,  imitating 
embroidery. 

The  frieze  is  fuppofed  to  be  intended  to  reprefent  the  heads  of 
thetranfverfe  beams  that  fuftain  the  roof  or  covering.  In  the  Tuf¬ 
can  order  it  is  quite  plain.  In  the  Doric,  enriched  with  triglyphs. 
In  the  Ionic  it  is  fometimes  made  arched  or  fwelling,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  called  by  Vitruvius,  pulvinatus,  q.  d.  bolftered.  In  the  Corinthian 
and  Compofite,  it  is  frequently  joined  to  the  architrave  bv  a  little 
fweep  ;  and  fometimes  to  the  cornice.  And  in  thefe  richer  orders 
it  is  ufually  adorned  with  fculptures,  figures,  compartments,  hifto- 
rics,  foliages,  feftoons,  &c. 

As  to  the  height  of  the  frieze,  it  is,  in  general,  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  architrave.  The  Tufcan  frieze  Vitruvius  makes 
30  minutes ;  Vignola,  35  ;  Palladio,  who  makes  it  fwelling,  gives 
it  but  26  ;  andScamozzi  42.'  The  Doric,  in  Vitruvius  and  Vignola, 
is  30  or  40  minutes;  in  Palladio,  &c.  45.  The  Ionic  Vitruvius 
makes  flat,  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves,  lions,  &c.  and  makes  it 
30  minutes  high  :  Vignola  alfo  makes  it  flat,  gives  it  45  minutes, 
and  Palladio,  who  makes  it  convex  or  fwelling,  27  minutes  ;  and 
Scamozzi,  28.  The  Corinthian,  Vitruvius  enriches  with  acanthus* 
leaves,  human  figures,  &£,  and  makes  it  s  height  37  minutes  ; 
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gives  it  45  minutes;  Palladio,  who  makes  it  fwelling, only  30;  and 

Scamozzi  32.  „  ,  „  ,  ,  , 

From  the  variety  of  the  enrichments  of  the  frieze,  they  become 

varioufly  denominated,  as 

Convex  or  pulvinated  friezes  are  thofe  whofe  profile  is  a  curve, 
the  bed  proportion  whereof  is  when  drawn  on  the  bafe  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle.  In  fome,  the  fwelling  is  only  at  top,  as  in  a  con- 
fole  :  in  others  at  bottom,  as  in  a  ballufter. 

Flourilhed  friezes  are  thofe  enriched  with  rinds  of  imaginary  fo¬ 
liages  ;  as  the  Corinthian  frieze  of  the  frontifpiece  of  Nero  ;  or 
with  natural  leaves,  either  in  clutters  or  garlands  ;  or  continued, 
as  in  the  Ionic  of  the  gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre. 

Hittorical  friezes  are  thofe  adorned  with  baflo  relievos  reprefent- 
ing  hiftories,  facrifices,  See.  as  that  of  the  arch  of  Titus  of  Rome. 
Marine  friezes,  are  thofe  reprefenting  fea-horfes,  Tritons,  and  other 
attributes  of  the  fea  ;  or  (hells,  baths,  grottos,  &c.  Ruftic  friezes, 
are  thofe  whofe  courfesare  rufticated  or  imbofled  ;  as  the  Tufcan 
frieze  of  Palladio.  Symbolical  friezes  are  thofe  adorned  with  the 
attributes  of  religion  ;  as  the  Corinthian  of  the  templek  behind  the 
capitol  at  Rome,  whereon  are  reprefented  the  inftruments  and  ap¬ 
paratus  of  facrifice. 

The  uppermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a  column,  or  that 
which  crowns  and  finitties  the  order,  is  called  cornrche,  or  cornice, 
from  the  Latin  coronis,  a  crowning.  The  cornice-  is  the  third  grand 
divifion  of  the  trabeation,  commencing  from  the  frieze,  and  ending 
With  the  cymatium. 

The  cornice  is  different  in  the  different  orders :  in  the  Tufcan  or¬ 
der  it  is  molt  plain.  Vignola  makes  it  confift  of  an  ovum,  or  quar¬ 
ter-round  ;  an  aftragal,  a  fillet,  a  larmier,  and  a  talon.  In  the 
Doric,  he  ufes  capitals  to  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze,  with  their  ban- 
de!ettes,a  talon,  mutulesor  dentils,  a  larmier,  with  it’sguttae  under¬ 
neath,  a  talon  fillet,  cavetto  and  reglet.  In  the  Ionic  the  members 
are  in  moft  refpe&s  the  fame  as  in  the  Doric,  except  that  they  are 
frequently  enriched  with  carving,  and  there  are  always  dentils.  In 
the  Compoftte  there  are  dentils  ;  it’s  mouldings  are  carved,  and  there 
are  channels  under  the  foffit.  The  Corinthian  cornice  is  the  richeft ; 
and  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  both  modillons  and  dentils  ;  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinibn  of  Vitruvius,  who  looks  on  thofe  two  ornaments 
as  incompatible  ;  and  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  regards  the  dentils  as 
peculiar  to  the  Ionic. 

For  the  heights  and  proje£Iures  of  the  cornices  in  the  fcveral  or¬ 
ders,  Goldman  makes  the  height  of  the  Tufcan  if,  it’s  projedlure 
2*.  modules  :  the  height  of  the  Doric  I-J-,  it’s  projebture  2f  ;  height 
of  the  Ionic  if,  it’s  projedure2f  ;  height  of  the  Compoftte  if,  pro- 
jedfion  2ff  ;  height  of  the  Corinthian  if,  projedture  2ff . 

There  are  different  forts  of  cornices :  viz.  architrave  cornice, 
which  is  that  immediately  contiguous  to  the  architrave,  the  frieze 
being  retrenched.  Mutilated  cornices,  whofe  projedlure  is  omitted, 
or  elfe  interrupted,  right  to  the  larmier,  or  reduced  into  a  plat-band 
with  a  cymatium.  Cantaliver  cornice,  a  term  ufed  by  the  work¬ 
men  for  a  cornice  that  has  cantalivers  underneath  it.  Modillon 
cornice,  a  cornice  with  modillons  under  it.  Coving  cornice,  a 
cornice  which  has  a  great  cafement  or  hollow  in  it ;  ordinarily 
lathed,  and  plailtered  upon  compafs,  fprokets,  or  brackets.  Cor¬ 
nice  is  alfo  ufed  in  general,  for  any  little  projedlure,  either  of  ma- 
fonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there  are  no  columns.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  cornice  of  a  chimney,  a  beaufet,  &c. 

.  Cornice  is  alfo  applied  to  the  crowning  of  pedettals.  This  cor¬ 
nice  is  different  in  the  different  orders  :  in  the  Tufcan,  according  to 
Mn  Perrault,it  has  a  platband  w’hich  ferves  as  a  corona,  and  a  ca¬ 
vetto,  with  it’s  fillet.  In  the  Doric  it  has  a  cavetto,  with  a  fillet, 
which  bears  a  drip,  crowned  with  a  fquare.  In  the  Ionic,  a  cavetto, 
with  it’s  fillet  above,  and  a  drip  or  pendant  fquare,  crowned  with 
an  ogee  and  it’s  fillet.  In  the  Corinthian,  an  ogee  with  it’s  fillet,  a 
cymatium  under  the  corona,  which  it  hollows  to  make  a  drip,  a 
corona,  and  an  ogee  with  it’s  fillet.  Laftly,  in  the  Compoftte ,  a  fillet 
with  a  fweep  over  the  dye,  and  aftragal,  cyma  with  it’s  fillet,  co¬ 
rona,  and  ogee,  with  it’s  fillet. 

We  have  fo  often  mentioned  fafeias  or  fafeix,  that  it  is  not  im¬ 
proper  to  obferve  here,  that  fafeia,  in  architecture,  is  a  broad  lift, 
fillet,  or  band ;  particularly  ufed  in  architraves  and  pedettals. 

The  architrave  confifts  of  three  fafeia?,  or  bands  ;  thus  called  by 
Vitruvius,  as  refembling  fwaths,  called  in  Latin,  fafeia.  That  au¬ 
thor  admits  no  fafeia?  in  the  Tufcan  order,  and  Doric  architrave, i.  e. 
he  makes  all  plain,  without  any  divifion,  or  cantoning  into  parts  or 
fafeia?  ;  but  the  modern  architedls  take  liberty  to  differ  from  him 
herein.  In  brick  buildings,  the  juttings  out  of  the  bricks,  beyond 
the  windows  in  the  feveral  (lories,  except  the  higheft,  are  called 
fafeias  or  fafeha.  Thefe  are  fometimes  plain  and  fometimes  mould¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  moulding  is  only  a  cyma  reverfa,  or  an  O.  G.  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  two  plain  courfes  of  bricks  over  it,  then  an  aftragal,  and 
laftly  a  boultine  ;  which  boultine,  or  boltel,  is  the  workmen’s  term 
for  a  convex  moulding,  whofe  periphery  is  juft  one-fourth  of  a 
circle;  placed  next  below  the  plinth,  in  the  1  ufcan  and  Doric  Ca¬ 
pital. 

Thus  we  have  carried  the  column  to  it’s  uppermoft  extremity, 
and  crowned  tfye  whole  order ;  but  we  have  left  it  without  a  pedef- 
tal,  which  is  tne  loweft  part  of  an  order  of  columns ;  being  that 
which  fuftains  the  column,  and  ferves  it  as  a  foot, or  (land. 

The  Pedestal  (from  the  Latin,  pes,  a  foot,  and  rt/x©-,  column} 
confifts  of  three  principal  parts  ;  viz.  a  fquare  trunk  or  dye,  which 
makes  the  body ;  a  cornice  the  head  ;  and  a  bafe  the  foot  of  the  pe- 
deftals.  1  he  pedeftal  is  properly  an  appendage  to  a  column,  not  an 
e Hernial  part  thereof :  though  Mr.  Le  Clerc  thinks  it  is  elfeptial  to 
a  complete  ordf r. 


The  proportions  and  ornaments  of  the  pedeftal  aredifferent  in  the 
different  orders  :  Vignola,  indeed,  and  moft  of  the  moderns,  makes 
the  pedeftal,  and  it’s  ornaments  in‘all  the  orders,  one  third  of  the 
height  of  the  column,  including  the  bafe  and  capital :  but  fome  de¬ 
viate  from  this  rule.  Mr.  Perrnult  makes  the  proportions  of  the 
three  conftituent  parts  of  pedettals,  the  fame  in  all  the  orders,  viz. 
the  bafe  one  fourth  of  the  pedeftal ;  the  cornice,  an  eighth  part ;  and 
the  focle  or  plinth  of  the  bafe  two  thirds  of  the  bafe  itfelf.  The  height 
of  the  dye  is  what  remains  of  the  whole  heights  of  the  pedeftal. 

The  Tufcan  Pedestal  is  the  fimpleft,  and  the  loweft.  Palla¬ 
dio  and  Scamozzi  make  it  three  modules  high  ;  Vignola  five.  It’S 
member  in  Vignola,  is  only  a  plinth  for  a  bafe,  the  dye  and  a  talon 
crowned,  for  a  cornice.  It  has  rarely  any  bafe.  Dene  Pedestal, 
Palladio  makes  four  modules,  five  minutes  high  ;  Vignola  five  mo¬ 
dules  four  minutes.  In  the  antique,  we  not  only  do  not  meet  with 
any  pedettals  ;  but  even  not  with  any  bafe  in  the  Doric  order.  The 
members  in  Vignola’s  Doric  pedeftal,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the 
Tufcan,  with  the  addition  of  a  mouchette  in  it’s  cornice.  The 
Ionic  Pedestal,  in  Vignola  and  Serlio,  is  fix  modules  high  :  in 
Scamozzi,  five  :  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  viri/is,  it  is  feven  modules, 
twelve  minutes.  It’s  members  and  ornaments  are  moftly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Doric,  only  a  little  richer.  The  pedeftal  now  ufu- 
ally  followed,  is  that  of  Vitruvius  ;  though  we  do  not  find  it  in  any 
work  of  the  antique.  Some  in  lieu  hereof  ufe  the  Attic  bafe;  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  ancient.  ‘  , 

The  Corinthian  Pedestal  is  the  richeft  and  moft  delicate.  In 
Vignola,  it  is  feven  modules  high  ;  in  Palladio,  five  modules,  one 
minute ;  in  Serlio,  fix  modules,  fifteen  minutes  ;  in  the  Colifeum, 
four  modules,  two  minutes,  it’s  members  in  Vignola,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  in  the  bafe,  are  a  plinth  for  a  focle,  over  that  a  tore  carved  ; 
then  a  reglet,  gula  inverted  and  inriched,  and  an  aftragal.  In  the 
dye  are  a  reglet,  with  a  conge  over  it,  and  near  the  cornice  a  reglet 
with  a  conge  underneath.  In  the  cornice  is  an  aftragal,  a  frieze, 
fillet,  aftragal,  gorge,  talon,  and  a  fillet. 

In  Vignola,  the  Compoftte  Pedestal  is  of  the  fame  height  with 
the  Corinthian,  viz.  feven  modules  ;  in  Scamozzi,  fix  modules,  two 
minutes;  in  Palladio,  fix  modules,  feven  minutes;  in  the  gold- 
fmith’s  arch,  feven  modules,  eight  minutes.  It’s  members  in  Vig¬ 
nola,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Corinthian;  with  this  difference, 
that  whereas  moft  of  them  are  enriched  with  crowdings  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthian,  they  are  all  plain  in  the  Compofite.  Nor  muft  it  be  omit¬ 
ted,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  profiles  of  the  bafe  and  cornice 
in  the  two  orders.  Daviler  obferves,  that  the  generality  of  archi¬ 
tects  ufe  fables  or  pannels,  either  in  relievo,  or  creux,  in  the  dyes  of 
pedeftals  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the  order.  He 
obferves  farther,  that  thofe  in  relievo  only  fit  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  ; 
the  three  others  muft  be  indented  ;  which,  he  adds,  is  a  thing  the 
ancients  never  practifed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of  folidity 
and  ftrength. 

There  arc  befides,  fquare,  double,  and  continued  pedeftals. 
Square  pedeftal,  is  that  whofe  height  and  width  are  equal.  As  that 
of  the  arch  of  the  Lions«at  Verona,  of  the  Cirinthian  order :  and  fuch, 
fome  followers  of  Vitruvius,  as  Serlio,  Philander,  &c.  have  given 
to  the  Tufcan  order.  Double  pedeftal,  is  that  which  fupports  two 
columns,  and  is  more  in  width  than  height.  Continued  pedeftal, 
is  that  which  fupports  a  row  of  columns,  without  any  break  or  in¬ 
terruption  ;  fuch  is  that  which  fuftains  the  fluted  Ionic  columns  of 
the  Tuilleries,  on  the  fide  of  the  garden. 

The  Dyf.  is  the  trunk  of  the  pedeftal,  or  that  part  between  the 
bafe  and  the  cornice ;  being  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  frequently  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cube. 

There  are  two  ways  of  determining  the  meafures  or  proportions 
of  buildings. 

The  firtt  by  a  fixed  ftandard  meafure,  which  is  ufuallythe  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  loweft  part  of  the  column,  called  a  module,  fubdivided 
into  60  parts,  called  minutes. 

A  minute  denoting  a  60th,  and  fometimes  only  a  30th  part  of  a 
divifion  of  a  module.  < 

Vignola  divides  his  module,  which  is  a  femi-diameter,  into 
twelve  parts,  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric ;  and  into  eighteen  for  the 
other  orders.  The  module  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  M.  Cambray, 
DesGodetz,  Le  Clerc,  Sec.  which  is  alfo  the  femi-diameter,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  thirty  parts,  or  minutes,  in  all  the  orders. 

In  the  fecond,  there  are  no  minutes,  nor  any  certain  or  dated  di¬ 
vifion  of  the  module  ;  but  it  is  divided  occalionally  into  as  many 
parts  as  are  judged  neceffary.  Thus  the  height  of  the  Attic  bafe, 
which  is  half  the  module,  is  divided,  either  into  three,  to  have  the 
height  of  the  plinth  ;  or  into  four,  for  that  of  the  greater  torus  ;  or 
into  fix,  for  that  of  the  leffer. 

Both  thefe  manners  have  been  practifed  by  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  modern  architects  ;  but  the  fecond,  which  was  that  chiefly  ufed 
among  the  ancients,  is,  in  Mr.  Perrault’s  opinion,  preferable  to  all 
others. 

As  Vitruvius,  in  the  Doric  order,  has  leflened  his  module,  which 
in  the  other  orders  is  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  column  ; 
and  has  reduced  that  module  to  a  mean  one,  which  is  a  femi-diame¬ 
ter  ;  Mr.  Perrault  reduces  the  module  to  a  third  part  for  the  fame 
reafon,  viz.  to  determine  the  feveral  meafures  without  a  fraction. 
For  in  the  Doric  order,  befides  that  the  height  of  the  bafe,  as  in  the 
other  orders,  is  determined  by  one  of  thefe  mean  modules  ;  the  fame 
modules  give,  likewife,  the  heights  of  the  capital,  architrave,  tri¬ 
glyphs,  and  metopes.  But  our  little  module  taken  from  the  third 
of  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  has  ufes  much  more 
extenfivc  ;  for  by  this  the  heights  of  pedeftals,  of  columns,  and 
entablatures,  in  all  the  orders,  are  determined  without  a  fraction. 
As  then  the  great  module  or  diameter  of  the  column  has  60  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  and  the  mean  module,  or  half  the  diameter  30  minutes  ; 
our  little  module  has  20. 

There 
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There  are  a  few  ornaments,  which  we  had  almoft  forgot  men¬ 
tioning,  as  the  triglyphs,  and  metopes,  both  repeated,  only  in  the 
ZDsrm,  frieze ;  the  triglyphs  at  equal  intervals.  Each  triglyph  con- 
fifts  of  two  entire  gutters  or  channels,  cut  to  a  right  angle,  called 
glyphes,  and  feparated  by  three  interftices,  called  by  Vitruvius,  fe¬ 
mora,  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  two  other  half  channels, 
which  are  at  the  fides. 

The  ordinary  proportion  of  triglyphs,  is  to  be  a  module  broad, 
dnd  one  and  a  half  high.  But  this  proportion,  Mr.  Le  Clerc  ob- 
ferves,  fometimes  occafions  ill-proportioned  intercolumniations  in 
porticos ;  for  which  reafon  he  chufes  to  accommodate  the  proportion 
of  his  triglyphs,  to  that  of  the  intercolumns. 

The  intervals  between  the  triglyphs  are  called  metopes,  which 
the  ancients  ufed  to  adorn  with  carved  works  or  paintings,  repre- 
fenting  the  heads  of  oxen,  veffels,  bafons,  and  other  utenfils  of  the 
heathen  facrifices. 

As  there  is  found  fome  difficulty  in  difpofing  the  triglyphs  and 
metopes  in  that  juft  fymmetry  which  the  Doric  order  requires; 
fome  architects  make  it  a  rule  never  to  ufe  this  order  but  in  tem¬ 
ples.  Semi-metope  is  a  fpace  fomewhat  lefs  than  half  a  metope, 
in  the  corner  of  a  Doric  frieze. 

The  triglvphs  make  the  molt  diftinguifhing  character  of  the 
Doric  order.  Some  imagine  them  originally  intended  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  guttaj  that  are  underneath  them :  others  fancy  they  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  a  lyre,  and  thence  conjedure  the  ornament  to 
have  been  originally  invented  for  fome  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

We  will  now  proceed  t(o  the  five  different  Orders  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  viz.  Tufcan,  Doric ,  Ionic,  Corinthian ,  and  Compoftte.  See  plates 
*5*158;  . 

The  Tuscan  order  is  the  firft,  fimpleft,  and  moft  maffive  of  the 
five  orders.  It  is’called  by  Vitruvius,  the  ruftic  order,  to  be  ufed 
properly,  in  country  houfes  and  palaces;  in  Vignola’s  manner  of 
compofition,  it  is  a  beauty,  even  in  it’s  fimplicity,  and  as  fuch 
fhould  find  place,  not  only  in  private  edifices,  but  likewife  in  pub¬ 
lic  ones;  as  in  the  piazzas  of  fquares  and  markets,  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  ar.d  granaries  of  cities,  and  even  in  the  offices  and  lower 
apartments  in  palaces. 

Of  all  the  orders  the  Tufcan  is  the  mod  eafily  executed,  as  hav¬ 
ing  neither  triglyphs,  nor  dentils,  nor  modillons  to  cramp  it’s  inter¬ 
columns.  On  this  account,  the  columns  of  this  order  may  be 
ranged  in  any  of  the  five  manners  of  Vitruvius,  viz.  the  Pycnoftyle, 
Syftyle,  Euftyle,  Diallyle,  or  Araeoftyle. 

The  Tufcan  order  takes  it’s  name  from  an  ancient  people  of 
Lydia,  who  Coming  out  of  Afia  to  people  Tufcany,  firft  executed  it 
in  fome  temples  which  they  built  in  their  new  plantations. 

Palladio  gives  us  thefe  inftrudions  for  the  Tufcan  order;  that  the 
column  (See  plate  iv.  1.)  together  with  it’s  bafe  and  capital,  mull 
be  feven  modules  in  lyigth,  and  it’s  diminution  a  fourth  part  of 
it’s  bignefs.  That  if  a  work  is  to  be  compofed  of  this  plain  order, 
the  intercolumniations  ffiould  be  very  wide,  becaufe  the  architraves 
are  made  of  timber,  which,  therefore,  will  be  very  commodious 
for  country  buildings,  on  account  of  the  eafy  paffage  for  carts  and 
Other  country  conveniences. 

The  fame  author  obferves  that  the  pedeftals  which  are  under  this 
order,  mull  be  very  plain  and  fimple,  and  the  height  of  a  module  ; 
and  that  of  the  bafe  of  the  column,  half  of  it’s  diameter.  That  fhis 
height  muft  be  divided  into  two  proportional  parts,  one  whereof  is 
to  go  to  the  plinth,  which  is  round:  and  the  other  fubdivided  into 
four  parts,  one  whereof  is  appropriated  to  the  liftella  or  fillet,  which 
is  fometimes  made  a  little  lefs.  That  in  this  order  only  the  liftella 
makes  a  part  of  the  bafe;  and  a  part  of  the  column  in  all  the 
others;  the  other  three  parts  being  appropriated  to  the  torus.  That 
this  bafe  ought  always  to  projed  a  fixth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
column.  That  the  height  of  the  capital  is  half  the  diameter  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  column,  and  is  divided  into  three  proportional 
parts ;  the  firft  applied  to  the  abacus,  which,  from  it’s  form  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  dado,  ora  dye;  thefecond  to  the  ovolo;  and  the  third 
fubdivided  into  feven  parts,  the  liftella  under  the  ovolo,  being  one 
of  them,  and  the  other  remaining  fix  are  applied  to  the  collorino, 
or  neck  of  the  column.  The  aftragal,  fays  he,  is  twice  the  height  of 
that  of  the  liftella,  under  the  ovolo;  and  it’s  center  is  made  on  the 
line,  which  falls  perpendicular  from  the  liftella  ;  the  projedure  of 
the  cindure,  which  is  as  thick  as  the  liftella,  falls  diredly  upon  it. 
The  projedure  of  this  capital  correfponds  with  the  fihaft  of  the 
column  below:  it’s  architrave  is  compofed  of  timber,  the  height 
whereof  muft  be  equal  to  it’s  breadth,  and  it’s  breadth  muft  never 
be  greater  than  the  fhaft  of  the  column  at  top.  The  joifts,  which 
are  inftead  of  the  guttce,  or  drip,  projed  a  fourth  part  of  the  length 
of  the  column.  The  profiles  on  the  fide  of  the  plan  of  the  bafe  and 
capital  are  the  impoft  of  the  arches. 

But,  continues  he,  if  the  architraves  are  compofed  of  ftones,  you 
muft  obferve  what  1  have  already  mentioned,  with  refped  to  the 
intercolumniations;  and  which  is  the  fame  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  fyftem. 

Mauclerc  will  have  the  height  of  the  Tufcan  column  divided  into 
nine  parts;  two  whereof  arc  for  the  ftilobate,  or  pedeftal ;  and  thofe 
two  fubdivided  into  fix  parts;  one  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  cy- 
matium,one  to  the  fuperior,  and  the  four  remaining  to  deferibe  a 
fquare,  interceded  by  two  diameters  or  diagonal  lines.  In  that  fquare 
he  would  have  a  circle  made,  and  another  fquare  in  that  circle, 
which  inward  fquare  will  be  the  fwelling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  co¬ 
lumn,  and  the  outward  one  the  breadth  of  the  plinth  of  the  bafe. 
He  will  have  the  fwelling  at  top  to  be  the  middle  fquare,  which  is  to 
be  divided  into  eight  parts,  two  whereof  will  be  the  diminution  of 
the  column.  '1  he  projedure  of  the  cymatium  of  the  plinth  he  di¬ 
vides  into  fix  parts,  one  to  projed  out,  in  which  he  places  the  fquare. 
He  alfo  divides  the  bafe  of  the  column  into  two  parts,  one  whereof 
to  be  the  plinth,  and  the  other  to  be  fubdivided  into  four,  one  for  the 
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tailloir  over  the  liftel,  and  one  of  the  remaining  three  to  be  divided 
into  two,  one  whereof  for  the  reglct,  or  fillet,  under  the  cor¬ 
nice  which  is  to  projed  out  fquare-like.  Thereby,  fays  he,  the 
whole  projedure  will  be  the  feventh  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
pedeftal. 

In  his  opinion,  the  upper  cymatium,  otherwife  called  the  cornice 
of  the  pedeftal,  is  to  be  divided  into  four  parts ;  one  to  be  applied  to 
the  liftel,  or  talcar,  two  to  the  plinth,  and  the  fourth  to  the  aftragal, 
or  fillet;  fo  that  the  aftragal  might  be  twice  larger  than  the  fillet. 

I  he  bafe  of  the  column  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  for  the 
plinth,  and  the  other  fubdivided  into  three;  two  whereof  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  torus,  and  the  third  to  the  fillet ;  fo  that  it’s  whole  pro- 
je&ure  is  thd  interval  from  the  exterior  fquare  to  the  interior.  The 
projedure  of  the  fillet  muft  be  a  fquare  from  the  column,  and  the 
reft  is  given  to  the  torus.  The  height  of  the  fuft  of  the  column 
muft  be  fix  parts  of  it’s  breadth;  with  it’s  cymatium  and  capital. 
The  height  of  the  capital  muft  be  half  the  breadth  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  fhaft  or  fuft  of  the  column,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  whereof  to  be  given  to  the  abacus,  the  fecond  to  the  tore, 
and  the  third  to  the  frieze,  ’t'he  tore  being  divided  into  four  parts  ; 
one  is  given  to  the  fillet,  and  the  reft  makes  up  the  torus.  The  frieze 
is  divided  into  two,  one  for  the  breadth  of  the  aftragal,  and  this  to 
be  fubdivided  into  three,  one  for  the  fillet,  and  the  two  others  for 
the  aftragal.  The  eighth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  fuft  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  below,  will  be  the  projedure  of  the  capital.  He  gives  the 
following  directions  for  the  diminution  bf  the  column. 

The  length  of  the  column  between  it’s  two  cymatiums,  is  to  be 
divided  into  fix  parts,  two  thereof  for  the  lower  part  of  the  column, 
and  make  a  third  of  it’s  height.  Having  made  the  divifion  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  tranfverfal  lines  are  to  be  drawn  on  each  fide,  and 
the  compafs  applied  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  line  of  the  third 
part ;  the  compafs  placed  on  the  fide,  the  circle  is  to  be  divided  from 
one  of  the  fides  of  it’s  femicircle  to  that  part,  where  the  line  falls  per¬ 
pendicularly  for  the  higher  fcope  of  the  column,  to  the  fix  parts  of 
the  ichnography  on  the  pedeftal,  where  they  cut  the  femi-round  on 
the  left,  into  four  parts.  Likewife,  from  each  part  muft  be  drawn 
a  line  upwards,  beginning  outwards,  and  proceeding  to  the  fixth  part 
of  the  fuft;  from  thefecond  and  third  of  thefe  lines  thus  conduced, 
muft  be  drawn  thofe  for  the  diminution  of  the  column.  But  to  ren¬ 
der  the  diminution  more  juft,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  he  advifes, 
that  inftead  of  dividing  the  circle  into  four  parts,  it  is  better  to  di¬ 
vide  that  fame  fpace,  together  with  the  column,  into  5,  6,  7,  or  8, 
fince  the  great  number  of  divifions  renders  always  the  diminution, 
more  agreeable  and  perfed. 

Vitruvius,  lib.  3.  c.  12.  gives  other  inftrudions  for  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  thefe  columns,  and  will  have  the  lower  diameter  of  a  Tuf— 
can  one,  in  which  are  16  feet  in  height  from  the  bafe  to  the  capital, 
divided  into  fix  parts,  allowing  five  for  the  top.  Thofe  from  15  to 
20  feet,  their  lower  diameter  is  to  be  divided  into  fix  parts  and  a 
half,  five  and  a  half  for  the  top.  Erom  20  to  30,  the  diameter  is 
divided  into  feven  parts  and  a  half,  fix  and  a  half  whereof  are  to  be 
given  to  the  top.  But  from  40  to  50,  the  diameter  muft  be  divided 
into  eight  parts,  allowing  feven  to  the  top,  from  whence  will  iffue 
a  handfome  diminution. 

The  fame  author  divides  the  architrave,  which  he  makes  half  the 
breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  into  fix  parts,  one  he  gives 
to  what  he  calls  the  fuperior  cornice,  and  fubdivides  that  alfo  into 
three,  one  for  the  fillet,  and  the  two  others  for  the  left  talon ;  but  the 
other  five  remaining  parts  of  the  architrave,  he  fubdivides  into  nine, 
five  whereof  he  gives  to  the  fuperior  fafeia,  ana  the  four  remaining 
to  the  inferior,  the  whole  with  it’s  projedure.  He  alfo  makes  the 
height  of  the  frieze  half  the  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  column; 
Over  the  frieze  he  places  the  cornice,  of  an  equal  altitude  with  the 
frieze,  wffiofe  projedure  on  the  left  fide  is  equal  to  it’s  height ;  and 
is  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  for  the  talon,  fubdivided  into 
three,  one  thereoffor  the  fafeia,  and  the  two  others  for  the  talon  ;  but 
of  the  three  parts  remaining  of  the  cornice,  one  he  gives  to  the 
echine,  and  to  the  fillet,  and  this  he  fubdivides  into  four,  one  for 
the  fillet  and  three  for  the  echine,  and  the  two  parts  remaining  of 
the  firft  three,  are  for  the  projedure,  which  is  equal  to  the  height. 

Others  divide  the  height  given  for  this  whole  oi;der,  into  ten  fe- 
veral  parts,  take  two  for  that  of  the  pedeftal,  and  divide  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  parts  into  five,  one  whereof  for  the  altitude  of  the 
entablature,  and  the  other  four  for  the  length  of  the  column,  the 
bafe,  and  the  capital  included;  fo  that  the  entablature  is  by  that 
means  made  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  column. 

Having  divided  the  entablature  into  feven  parts,  they  apply  two 
to  the  architrave,  two  to  the  frieze,  and  two  to  the  cornice ;  making 
of  four  of  thefe  parts,  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

They  divide  th?  altitude  of  the  pedeftal  into  fix  parts ;  two  for 
the  bafe  and  plinth  ;  three  for  the  altitude  of  the  dye  ;  and  one  for 
that  of  the  cap. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  breadth  of  the  dye,  the  diameter  of  the 
column  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and  feven  fuch  parts  is  the  breadth, 
and  is  likewife  the  projedure  of  the  bafe  of  the  column. 

The  bafe  of  the  pedeftal  is  found  by  the  divifion  of  the  twro  parts 
allotted  for  the  bafe  and  plinth,  into  three,  allowing  one  to  the  bafe 
and  two  to  the  plinth.  The  projedure  of  the  cap  and  bafe  of  the 
pedeftal  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  tfie  faid  bafe. 

In  order  to  diminifh  the  fhafts  of  the  column,  they  will  have  it’s 
diameter  taken  with  compaffcs,  and  find  it  fix  times  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  bafe  and  the  capital ;  at  two  of  which  from  the  bafe,  they 
make  a  femi-circle ;  then  let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  diameter 
at  top,  and  cut  the  femi-circle  at  four;  after  that,  divide  the  part 
of  the  femi-circle,  fo  cut  off,  into  four  parts  (becaufe  four  parts  of 
the  lhaft  remain  above)  and  raife  perpendiculars  from  the  faid 
points,  to  the  correfpondent  divifion,  which  will  form  a  regular 
curve  for  the  fwelling. 


The 
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The  altitude  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  is  half  a  diameter,  and  is 
divided  into  two,  allowing  one  to  the  plinth, the  other  part  is  divided 
into  four,  giving  one  to  the  fillet,  and  three  to  the  torus.  The  whole 
projection  is  one  fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  column,  and  the  fillet 
projects  equal  to  it’s  altitude.  _  ,  -  r  . 

For  the  feveral  and  refpe<tivemembersofthepedeftal,bafe,  pnntn, 

and  cap,  they  divide  the  bafe  into  three,  allowing  one  to  the  fillet, 

and  three  to  the  hollow.  .  .  , 

Thev  divide  the  altitude  of  the  cap  into  four,  allowing  one  to  tne 
ogee,  two  to  the  corona,  and  one  to  the  band  at  top.  For  the  pro¬ 
jections,  they  make  them  both  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  bafe,  and 
both  being  divided  into  three  parts,  they  conceive,  by  infpeChon, 
the  projeCture  of  the  feveral  members. 

Havin'*  ihewn  the  whole  altitude  of  the  entablature  to  be  one  dia¬ 
meter,  and  three  fourths,  and  fet  off  the  principal  height  of  the  archi¬ 
trave,  frieze,  and  cornice  ;  as  for  the  particular  members,  they  di¬ 
vide  the  architrave  into  fix  parts,  allowing  two  to  the  firft  fafcia, 
three  to  the  fecond,  and  one  to  the  band  at  top.  They  make  the 
projection  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  firft  band,  and  give  one  third 
to  the  fccond  fafcia. 

They  divide  the  altitude  of  the  cornice  into  nine  parts  (1.  e.  each 
principal  third  into  three)  allowing  one  and  a  half  to  the  hollow, 
half  to  the  fillet,  one  and  a  half  to  the  ovolo,  two  to  the  corona, 
half  to  a  fillet,  two  to  the  fcima  reCta,  and  one  to  the  upper  fillet. 
They  make  again  the  projection  equal  to  it’s  altitude,  and  to  contain 
the  fame  divilions,  pretending  the  feveral  divifions  to  be  obvious  by 
the  infpeCtion  of  the  fcales  only. 

They  make  the  capital  half  a  diameter  in  height, and  divide  it  in¬ 
to  three  parts,  allowing  one  to  the  frieze  of  the  capital,  another  to 
the  ovolo  and  fillet,  which  is  one  fourth,  and  the  other  part  to  the 
abacus.  Thereby  the  projection  is  one  eighth  of  the  diameter, 
which  gives  likewife  the  diameter  of  the  column  at  top.  The  fillet 
is  equal  to  the  height. 

The  aftragal,  or  collorino,  is.  one  third  of  the  faid  frieze  of  the 
capital  in  height,  an^  the  fillet  the  height  thereof,  andis  equal  tothe 
height  in  it’s  projection. 

In  the  Tufcan  cornice,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  they  preferve  the 
principal  divifions,  both  with  refpect  to  the  height  and  projection, 
and  introduce  them  again,  with  no  other  intent  but  to  corroborate 
the  rules,  and  to  fhew  the  method  of  forming  the  feveraland  refpec- 
tive  mouldings,  and  which  they  fuppofe  difcernable  by  infpection. 

The  Doric  is  the  fecond  of  the  five  orders,  being  that  be¬ 
tween  the  Tufcan  and  Ionic. 

As  for  the  invention  of  the  Doric  order,  the  tradition  is,  that 
Dorus,  king  of  Achaia,  having  firft  built  a  temple  of  this  order  at 
Argos,  which  he  dedicated  to  J  uno,eccafioned  it  to  be  called  Doric ; 
though  others  derive  it’s  name,  we  know  not  how,  from  it’s  being 
invented  or  ufed  by  the  Dorians. 

It  is  the  moft  natural  and  the  beft  proportioned  of  all  the  orders ; 
all  it’s  parts  being  founded  on  the  natural  pofition  of  folid  bodies. 
At  it’s  firft  invention  it  was  more  Ample  than  at  prefcnt ;  and  when 
jn  procefs  of  time  they  came  to  adorn  and  enrich  it  more,  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Doric  was  reftraincd  to  it’s  richer  manner,  and  the  primi¬ 
tive  fimple  manner,  they  called  by  a  new  name,  Tufcan  order. 

Some  time  after  it’s  invention  they  reduced  it  to  the  proportion, 
ftrength,  and  beauty  of  the  body  of  a  man.  Hence,  as  the  foot  of  a 
man  was  judged  thefixthpart  ofhis  height,  they  made  the  Doric  co¬ 
lumn,  including  the  capital,  fix  diameters  high,  i.  e.  fix  times  as 
high  as  thick.  Afterwards  they  added  anotherdiameter  tothe  height, 
and  madeitfeven  diameters  ;  with  which  augmentation,  it  might  be 
faid  to  be  near  the  proportion  of  a  man  :  the  human  foot,  at  lead  in 
our  days,  not  being  a  fixth,  but  nearly  a  feventh  part  of  the  body. 

The  characters  of  the  Doric  order ,  as  now  managed,  are  the  height 
of  it’s  column,  which  is  eight  diameters  ;  it’s  frieze,  which  is  en¬ 
riched  with  triglyphs,  drops,  and  metopes;  it’s  capital,  which  is 
without  volutes,  and  it’s  admitting  ofcymatiums. 

Vitruvius  complains  of  the  Doric,  a's  very  troublefome  and  per¬ 
plexing,  on  account  of  thctrigl  vphs  and  metopes,  fo  asfcarce  to  be 
capable  of  being  ufed,  except  in  the  pycroftyle,by  putting  a  triglyph 
between  two  columns;  or  in  the  araeoftyle,  by  putting  three  triglyphs 
between* each  two  columns. 

The  moderns,  on  account  of  it’s  folidity,  ufe  it  in  large,  ftrong 
buildings ;  as  in  the  gates  of  cities  and  citadels,  the  optfides  of 
churches,  and  other  malTy  work,  where  delicacy  of  ornament  would 
be  unfuitable. 

Vignola  adjufts  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  order ,  thus:  the 
whole  height  of  the  order,  without  pedeftal,  he  divides  into  twenty 
parts  or  modules  ;  one  of  which  he  allows  the  bafe,  fourteen  to  the 
lhaff  or  fuft,  one  to  the  capital,  and  four  to  the  entablature. 

Palladio  will  have  the  module  of  this  order  to  be  but  half  the  dia- 
rrtteter  of  the  column,  divided  into  thirty  minutes,  whereof  in  the 
other  orders,  he  makes  it  the  whole  diameter,  divided  into  fixty. 

The  fame  author  will  have  the  Doric  column,  if  infular  without 
piers,  to  be  eight  diameters  in  length,  or  feven  and  a  half  at  lead  ; 
and  feventeen  modules,  and  a  third  (including  the  bafe  and  capital) 
»  when  joined  to  piers. 

He  obferves,  that  when  a  pedeftal  is  to  be  joined  to  this  order 
(whichhefayswasnot  thecuftomofthe  ancients)  the  dadoor  dye  muft 
be  fquare,  from  whence  the  meafure  of  it’s  decorations  muft  be  taken; 
therefore  he  divides  it  firft,  into  three  proportional  parts,  allowing 
two  for  the  bafe  and  it’s  plinth,  and  the  third  for  the  cymatium, 
whereto  the  plinth  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  muft  be  joined. 

He  fuppofes  no  peculiar  bafe  to  this  order,  which  is  the  reafon  he 
gives  forthefecolumns  being  found  without  bafesin  feveral  buildings, 
as  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome  :  the  temple  De  la  Pieta,  adja¬ 
cent  to  it,  the  theatre  of  Vicenza,  & c.  but  pretends  the  Attic  bafe  to 
be  a  great  ornament  to  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  the  exaCt 
meafures  thereof.  He  will  have  it’s  height  half  the  diameter  of  the 
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column,  and  divided  into  thr&  proportional  parts  ;  one  for  the 
plinth,  and  the  other  two  fubdivided  into  four  proportional  parts; 
one  for  the  upper  torus,  the  other  three  fubdivided  again  into  two 
proportional  parts  ;  one  whereof  is  the  lower  torus,  and  the  other 
the  cavetto,  which  is  liftellas..  He  alfo  gives  thefe  their  particular 
meafure,  and  divides  them  into  fix  parts ;  the  firft  for  the  upper 
lillella,  the  fecond  for  the  lower,  and  four  others  for  the  cavetto. 
He  makes  the  whole  projeCture,  the  fixth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  column,  and  the  cinCture  half  the  upper  torus.  In  cafe  he 
divides  it  from  the  bafe,  he  makes  it’s  projeCture  a  third  of  that  of 
the  bafe  ;  but  in  cafe  the  bafe  and  part  of  the  column  make  One 
perfect  piece,  he  will  then  have  it’s  cinCture  fmall. 

The  capital,  fays  he,  muft  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  column, 
and  divided  into  three  parts,  the  firft  whereof  fubdivided  into  five 
parts,  of  which  three  are  for  the  abacus,  and  the  other  two  for 
the  cymatium  ;  which  being  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  the  firft 
goes  to  the  lifiella,  and  the  two  laft  to  the  cymatium.  The  fecond 
principal  part  he  fubdivides  into  three  proportional  parts ;  one  for 
the  annulets  or  fquares,  which  are  all  proportional  ;  the  other  two 
for  the  ovolo,  the  projeCture  whereof  he  makes  two  thirds  of  it’s 
height  ;  allowing  the  third  principal  part  for  the  collorino,  fo  that 
the  entire  projeCture  muft  be  the  fifth  part  of  the  diaipeter  of  the 
column. 

He  makes  the  height  of  the  aftragal  proportional  to  the  three 
liftellas,  and  to  project  to  the  lower  part  of  the  {haft  of  the  column  ; 
and  the  cinCture  half  the  height  of  the  aftragal,  and  it’s  projeCture 
dired  with  it’s  center.  The  architrave  raifed  upon  the  capital, 
and  whofe  height  muft  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  column,,  he 
divides  into  feven  parts,  one  for  the  tenia  or  fillet,  whofe  projedure 
is  proportional  to  it’s  height,  and  afterwards  fubdivides  the  whole 
into  fix  parts,  one  for  the  guttae,  of  which  there  muft  be  fix,  and 
the  liftcl  under  the  tenia,  which  he  makes  a  third  part  of  the  guttae. 
The  remainder  from  the  tenia  downwards,  he  fubdivides  into  feven 
parts ;  three  of  them  for  the  firft  fafcia,  and  the  other  four  for  the 
fecond.  He  makes  the  frieze  a  module  and  a  half  high,  the  breadth, 
of  the  triglyph  a  module,  and  it’s  capital  the  fixth  part.  1  he  tri¬ 
glyph  he  divides  into  fix  parts  ;  two  whereof  are  for  the  tw6  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  middle,  one  for  the  two  half-channels  at  the  ends, 
and  three  for  the  fpaces  between  the  faid  channels.  He  will  have 
the  metope,  which  is  the  fpace  between  the  triglyphs,  a  perfeCt 
fquare.  He  will  alfo  have  the  cornice  a  module,  and  a'fixth  in 
height,  and  .divided  into  five  parts  and  a  half,  two  for  the  cavetto 
and  ovolo,  (the  cavetto  to  be  lefs  than  the  ovolo,  and  exaCtlj'  as 
much  as  it’s  liftella)  the  other  three  and  a  half  for  the  corona,  and 
both  the  cimas,  the  reCta,  and  the  reverfa. 

He  makes  the  projeCture  of  the  corona  two  thirds  of  a  module, 
and  in  the  face  thereof,  which  looks  downwards,  and  projects  along 
the  triglyphs,  places  fix  gutta:  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  with 
their  liftellas,  and  fome  rofes  over  the  metope.  The  guttae  are 
r«und  in  the  form  of  bells,  and  anfwer  to  thofe  under  the  tenia. 
The  body  of  the  cymatium  is  one  heighth  larger  than  the  corona, 
and  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  two  for  the  plinth,  and  fix  for  the 
cymatium,  the  projeCture  whereof  is  feven  and  a  half:  fo  that  the 
altitude  of  the  architrave,  the  frieze  and  cornice,  is  a  fourth  part  of 
the  height  of  the  column. 

Moft  of  the  architects  divide  the  altitude  given  for  this  whole 
order,  firft  into  ten  parts,  allowing  two  for  the  pedeftal,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  remaining  eight  parts  into  five  ;  then  give  four  to  the  length 
of  the  column,  including  the  bafe  and  capital,  and  referve  the  other 
one  for  the  entablature#^  which  they  divide  into  four  parts,  twp 
whereof  they  make  the  diameter  of  the  column  :  thus  the  column 
will  be  eight  diameters  high,  and  the  entablature  one  fourth  of  the 
length  of  the  column.  Having  divided  the  architrave  into  four, 
they  give  one  to  the  architrave,  one  and  a  half  to  the  frieze,  and  one 
and  a  half  to  the  cornice.  They  make  the  architrave  to  projeCt  one 
fixth  of  it’s  height,  and  the  cornice  a  diameter  of  the  column; 
that  is  to  fay,  four  fuch  parts  as  it  is  three  in  height.  The 
height  of  the  pedeftal  they  divide  into  feven  parts,  allowing 
two  to  the  bafe  and  plinth,  four  to  the  dado,  or  dye,  and  one 
to  the  cap.  •• 

They  diminifh  the  column  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  from  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  fhaft  or  full: ;  and  fay,  that,  if  the  dia- 
meter  at  bottom  be  divided  into  five,  the  bafe  of  the  column  will 
projeCl,  on  each  fide,  one  of  thefe  parts,  which,will give  the  breadth 
of  the  dado  of  the  pedeftal,  and  by  that  means  make  it  a  fquare. 
They  make  the  bafe  of  the  pedeftal  one  third  of  the  two  parts  for 
the  bafe  and  plinth,  and  it’s  projection  equal  to  the  height,  and 
the  cap  to  projeCt  four-fifths  of  the  height. 

They  make  the  height  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  half  the  dia¬ 
meter,  and  the  projection  to  give  the  breadth  of  the  pedeftal,  which 
is  a  diameter,  and  two  fifths.  -  . 

For  the  particular  members  of  the  pedeftal  they  divide  the  height 
of  the  bafe  into  fix,  giving  three  to  the  torus,  one  to  the  fillet,  and 
two  to  the  hollow,  pretending  that  the  projection  being  the  fame 
parts,  each  member  is  eafy  to  fet  off  by  inlpeCtion.  I  hey  divide 
the  cap  into  five  parts,  giving  one  to  the  hollow,  half  a  part  to  the 
fillet,  one  and  a  half  to  the  ovolo,  one  and  a  half  to  the  corona, 
and  half  a  part  to  the  fillet  at  top  ;  therefore  the  projection  muft: 
have  four  of  thefe  parts. 

The  height  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  they  divide  into  three  parts, 
one  for  the  plinth,  the  half  of  another  for  the  upper  torus,  and  the 
half  of  the  remainder  for  the  lfcwer  torus;  then  the  remaining  three 
fourths  are  divided  into  fix, 'one  for  each  fillet,  and  four  for  the 
fcotia.  They  make  the  whole  projection  one  fifth  of  the  diameter, 
and  dividing  it  into  three,  they  give  one  to  the  upper  fillet,  which 
is  part  of  the  column,  and  is  double  the  height  of  the  others,  and 
another  to  the  upper  torus. 

They  make  a  Doric  fluted  column  with  twenty  in  number,  fluted 
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to  an  edge,  fome  making  their  form  or  depth,  by  the  center  being 
in  the  middle  of  a  fquare  ;  others  by  the  joint  of  an  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle. 

Having  made  the  whole  height  of  the  chtablatUre  two  diameters, 
they  divide  it  into  four,  one  for  the  architrave,  one  and  a  half  for  the 
frieze,  and  one  and  a  half  for  the  cornice.  As  for  the  particular 
members,  they  divide  the  architrave  into  fix  ;  two  for  the  firft:  face, 
three  for  the  fecond,  and  one  for  the  band  at  top.  They  allow  one 
of  thefe  parts,  to  the  guttae  or  bells,  and  a  third  thereof  to  their  fil¬ 
let  :  as  well  as  to  the  projection.  They  adorn  the  frieze  with  tri¬ 
glyphs,  which  are  half  a  diameter  in  breadth,  one  whereof  they  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  column,  and  make  the  metope,  or  place  between 
them,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  faid  frieze.  They  afterwards  divide 
the  triglyphs  into  twelve  parts,  allowing  one  to  each  half  channel, 
two  to  each  whole  channel,  and  two  to  each  of  the  fpaces  between  the 
channels.  I  hey  make  the  projedtion  of  the  triglyph  one  and  a  half  of 
thefe  parts. 

They  divide  the  height  of  the  cornice  into  three,  and  divide  again 
the  lower  part  into  three  ;  one  gives  the  cap  of  the  triglyph,  one 
the  hollow  and  fillet,  (which  is  one  fourth)  and  the  other  the  ovolo. 
The  other  two  parts  they  divide  into  feven,  allowing  two  to  the  mu- 
tule  and  cap,  two  to  the  corona,  one  to  the  feima  reverfa  and  fillet, 
and  two  to  the  feima  redfa  and  fillet,  and  difeover  the  fmaller  diviiions 
by  infpedtion. 

As  to  the  proj-e&ions,  the  whole  being  four  fuch  parts  as  the  three 
in  height,  they  divide  again  the  firft  of  them  into  three,  allowing  one 
to  the  cap  of  the  triglyph,  another  to  the  cavetto,  and  the  other  to  the 
ovolo.  The  outer  part  they  fubdivide  likewife  into  feven,  which  re¬ 
gulate  the  feima  and  corona. 

i  he  height  of  the  capital  they  divide  into  three,  one  gives  the 
frieze  of  the  capital,  another  the  fillets  and  ovolo,  and  the  third 
the  abacus,  feima  reverfa,  and  fillet ;  but  to  be  more  particular,  the 
middle  part  is  divided  into  three,  allowing  one  to  the  fillets,  which 
are  three,  and  equal,  or  (as  on  the  other  fide)  one  to  a  fillet,  and  two 
to  an  afiragal ;  the  upper  third  part  they  divide  into  five,  allowing  three 
to  the  abacus,  and  two  to  the  feima  reverfa  and  fillet,  which  is  one 
third.  1  hey  make  the  projection  equal  to  the  height  of  the  frieze, 
and  fillets  together,  and  from  its  being  divided  into  four,  expedt  the 
reft  to  be  feen  at  once. 

To  regulate  the  intercolumniations  in  the  Doric  order,  it  muft  be 
done  according  to  the  number  of  triglyphs  intended  between,  al¬ 
lowing  for  one  triglyph  between,  one  diameter  and  a  half ;  for  two 
triglyphs  two  and  three  fourths,  and  for  three  triglyphs  four  dia¬ 
meters. 

The  Ionic  column  is  the  third  in  order,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Composite,  in  that  it  has  none  of  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus  in  it’s 
capital  ;  from  the  Tufcan,  Doric,  and  Corinthian ,  by  the  volutes  or 
rams-horns,  which  adorn  it’s  capital,  and  from  the  Tufcan  too  by  the 
channels,  or  flutings  in  it’s  lhaft. 

The  Ionic  order  owes  it’s  origin  to  Ionia,  a  province  of  Afia,  and 
it  is  faid  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephefus,  the  molt  celebrated  edifice 
of  all  antiquity  was  of  this  order.  The  Ionic  has  an  advantage 
above  any  of  the  reft  ;  and  confifts  in  this,  that  the  fore  and  hind 
parts  of  it’s  capital  are  different  from  it’s  Tides.  But  this  is  at¬ 
tended  with  an  inconvenience  when  the  ordonnance  is  to  turn  from 
the  front  of  the  building  to  the  Tides ;  to  obviate  which,  the  ca¬ 
pital  may  be  made  angular,  as  is  done  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis. 

This  column  is  a  medium  between  the  mafiive  and  delicate  orders, 
the  fimpleand  the  rich.  It’s  height  is  eighteen  modules,  or  nine  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  column  taken  at  the  bottom.  When  it  was  firft  in¬ 
vented  it’s  height  was  but  fixteen  modules ;  but  the  ancients,  to  ren¬ 
der  it  ftill  more  beautiful  than  the  Doric,  augmented  it’s  height  by  add¬ 
ing  a  bafe  to  it,  which  was  unknown  in  the  Doric. 

M.  Le  Clerc  makes  it’s  entablature  four  modules  and  ten  minutes, 
and  it’s  pedeftal  fix  entire  modules ;  fo  that  the  whole  order  makes 
twenty-eight  modules  and  minutes. 

Palladio  will  have  this  column,  with  it’s  capital  and  bafe,  nine 
modules  high,  (making  the  module  a  diameter  of  the  column  below.) 
It’s  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  are  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of 
the  column,  and  the  intercolumniations  two  diameters  and  a  quarter, 
which  he  believes  the  moft  commodious,  and  the  moft  fit  to  ftrike  the 
eye  agreeably. 

In  the  arches  where  the  Ionic  columns  are  to  have  pedeftals,  he 
rfiakes  their  height  equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  opening  of  the 
arch,  and  divides  it  into  feven  parts  and  a  half,  two  for  the  bafe, 
one  for  the  cymatium,  and  the  other  four  and  a  half  for  the  dado. 
He  makes  the  bafe  of  the  Ionic  order ,  half  a  module  thick,  and  di¬ 
vides  it  into  three  parts,  one  for  the  plinth,  the  projedture  whereof 
is  the  fourth,  and  an  eighth  part  of  the  module,  dividing  the  other 
two  into  feven  parts,  three  whereof  he  gives  to  the  torus,  fubdi- 
viding  the  other  four  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  upper  cavetto,  and 
the  other  for  the  lower  cavetto,  which  ought  to  have  the  greateft 
projedure.  He  has  the  aftragals,  the  eightli  of  the  cavetto,  the  cinc¬ 
ture  of  the  column  the  third  part  of  the  torus  or  the  bafe,  provided 
the  cindure  be  not  joined  to  the  bafe  of  the  column,  for  in  that  cafe 
he  makes  it  fmaller,  making  it’s  projedure  half  of  that  above-men¬ 
tioned  . 

To  make  the  capital,  he  divides  the  diameter  at  the  bafe  of  the 
column  into  eighteen  parts,  and  nineteen  of  fuch  parts  make  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  abacus,  one  half  whereof  is  the  height 
of  the  capital,  with  it’s  volutes,  whence  it’s  height  muft  be  nine  parts 
and  a  hall  ,  one  and  a  half  whereof  is  for  the  abacus  with  it’s  cyma¬ 
tium,  and  the  other  eight  for  the  volutes,  which  he  makes  after  this 
manner. 

He  takes  one  of  the  nineteen  parts  from  the  end  of  the  cymatium, 
inward,  and  from  the  point  made,  he  lets  down  a  plumb-line  to 
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divide  the  volute  in  the  middle.  Where  the  point  falls  upon  this 
line,  which  feparates  the  four  parts  and  a  half  above,  from  the  three 
and  a  half  below,  the  center  of  the  volute  is  made,  whole  diameter 
is  one  of  the  eight  parts ;  and  from  the  aforefaid  point  he  draws  a 
line,  which  as  it  cuts  the  catheto  at  right  angles,  divides  the  volute 
into  four  parts.  .  I  hen  he  makes  a  fquare  in  the  eye  of  the'  volute, 
about  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  femi-diameter  of  the  fame  eye  ;  and 
drawing  diagonal  lines,  he  marks  the  points  upon  them,  where  the 
hxed  foot  of  the  compafs  muft  ftand  to  make  the  volute ;  which  points 
or  centers  are  thirteen  in  number,  the  eye  inclufive.  He  places  the 
afiragal  of  the  column  in  a  diredt  line  with  the  eye  of  the  volute.  He 
makes  the  thicknefsof  the  volutes,  in  the  middle,  in  proportion  to  the 
projedure  of  the  ovolo,  which  muft  projedt  beyond  the  abacus,  juft  as 
much  as  the  eye  of  the  volute.  The  channel  of  the  volute  is  even  with 
the  lhaft  of  the  column.  The  afiragal  of  the  column  goes  under  the 
volute,  and  is  always  feen. 

Palladio  ufually  makes  capitals  in  the  angles  of  colonades  or  por¬ 
ticos  of  the  Ionic  order  with  volutes,  not  only  in  the  front,  but  alfu 
in  that  part  which  would  have  been  the  flank,  in  cafe  the  capital  was 
to  be  made  as  generally  it  is  ;  by  which  means  they  have  the  front  on 
two  fides,  and  are  called  by  him  angular  capitals. 

The  fame  author  makes  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  a  fifth 
part  of  the  altitude  of  the  column,  and  divides  it  into  twelve  parts; 
fome  whereof  are  for  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frieze,  and  five  for 
the  cornice.  The  architrave  he  fubdivides  into  five  parts,  one  for  the 
cymatium,  and  the  remainder  is  again  fubdivided  into  twelve  parts  ; 
three  whereof  are  for  the  firft  fafcia  and  it’s  afiragal,  four  for  the  fecond’ 
and  five  for  the  third.  He  divides  the  cornice  into  feven  parts  and 
three  fourths,  two  for  the  cavetto  and  the  ovolo,  two  for  the  modillon, 
and  three  and  three-fourths  for  the  corona  and  the  cymatium.  The 
projedfure  or  jetting  out  of  the  whole  cornice,  he  renders  proportional 
to  it’s  altitude. 

Others  divide  whatever  height  be  given  for  the  whole  order,  into 
ten  parts,  and  allowing  two  to  the  pedeftal,  divide  the  remaining 
eight  into  fix,  giving  one  to  the  entablattfre,  and  five  to  the  length  of 
the  column,  inclufive  of  the  capital  and  bafe.  The  faid  length  being 
divided  into  nine  parts,  they  find  it  to  be  the  diameter  of  the  column, 
which,  like  moft  of  the  other  architetfs,  they  make  ufeof  to  regulate 
fome  of  the  finalleft  members. 

The  height  of  the  entablature  they  divide  into  fix,  allowing  two  to 
the  architrave,  one  and  a  half  to  the  frieze,  and  two  and  a  half  to  the 
cornice,  making  the  projedure  of  the  architrave  one  fourth  of  it’s 
height,  and  that  of  the  cornice  equal  to  it’s  height.  They  divide  the 
height  of  the  pedeftal  into  feven  parts,  allowing  two  to  the  bafe  and 
plinth,  four  to  the  dado,  and  one  to  the  cap.  v 

T  hey  diminilh  the  column  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  from  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  lhaft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft  order, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  column  projeds  the  fame,  which  gives  them  like¬ 
wife  the  breadth  of  the  dado  of  the  pedeftal.  They  make  the  bafe  of 
the  pedeftal  one  third  of  the  two  parts  given  for  the  bafe  and  plinth, 
and  the  projedion  thereof  equal  to  the  height,  and  the  cap  to  projed 
three  fourths  of  it’s  height. 

They  make  the  height  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  half  the  diameter, 
and  the  projedion  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  diameter,  which  gives 
the  breadth  of  the  pedeftal ;  for  the  principal  members  thereof  they 
divide  the  height  of  the  bafe  into  four  parts,  allowing  half  a  part  to 
the  fillet,  two  to  the  cymate,  one  half  part  to  the  fillet,  and  one  to 
the  hollow.  The  projedion  being  equal  to  the  height,  and  divided 
into  the  fame  number  of  parts,  the  members,  fay  they,  appear  by 
infpedion.  They  likewife  divide  the  cap  into  four  parts,  allowing 
one  to  the  hollow  and  fillet,  which  is  one  fourth,  another  to  the  ovolo, 
another  to  the  corona,  and  one  to  the  ogee  and  fillet,  which  is  one 
third.  They  make  the  whole  projedion  three  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
height,  and  dividing  each  third  into  three,  they  fet  off  as  to  appear  by 
infpedion.  r  7 

The  bafe  of  the  column  they  divide  into  three  parts,  one  for  the 
plinth,  and  the  other  two  as  they  are  divided  in  the  Doric  order.  They 
make  the  bead  above  the  upper  torus  part  of  the  column,  and  double 
the  height  of  the  fillets  ;  and  the  fillet  above  the  faid  bead  equal  to  the 
others,  and  the  projedion  the  fame  as  in  the  Doric. 

They  make  twenty-four  flutes  in  the  fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic, 
each  of  a  femicircle  in  depth,  and  the  lift  or  fillet  between  each  one 
third  of  the  faid  flutes. 

The  whole  height  of  the  Ionic  capital,  which  they  conceive  to  be 
more  difficult  than  the  former,  is  made  half  a  diameter,  which  bein'* 
firft  divided  into  three  parts,  the  upper  part  is  for  the  abacus,  which 
is  divided  again  into  three,  one  for  the  upper  part,  half  a  part  for  rhe 
fillet,  aqd  one  and  a  half  for  the  lower  part.  From  the  middle  of  the 
faid  abacus  downwards  it  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  allowing  two  and 
a  half  from  the  bottom  of  the  volute  to  the  fillet,  half  a  part  to  the  fil¬ 
let,  one  to  the  aftragal,  and  two  to  the  ovolo. 

The  whole  height  of  the  entablature  they  divide  into  fix  parts  (as 
before-mentioned)  allowing  two  to  the  architrave,  one  and  an  half  to 
the  frieze,  and  two  and  an  half  to  the  cornice  ;  as  for  the  particular 
members,  the  architrave  being  divided  into  two  parts,  each  is  fub- 
divided  into  eight,  in  all  fixteen,  allowing  three  to  the  firft  face,  four 
to  the  fecond,  five  to  the  third,  one  to  the  bead,  two  to  the  ogee,  and 
one  to  the  fillet.  They  make  the  projection  one  fourth  of  the  height, 
and  the  upper  face  one  third  thereof.  They  form  the  frieze  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  triangle  on  the  middle  part  of  three  in  it’s  height,  whofe  oppofite 
angle  is  the  center  for  the  curve  or  fwelling. 

They  divide  the  height  of  the  cornice  into  eight  parts,  allowing 
one  to  the  hollow  and  fillet,  (which  is  one  fourth)  another  to  the 
ovolo,  and  two  more  to  the  modillon  and  cap  (which  is  half  a  part' 
the  upper  four  parts  they  fubdivide  into  five,  giving  two  to  the  co¬ 
rona,  one  to  the  feima  reverfa  and  fillet  (which  is  one  fourth),  one 
and  an  half  to  the  feima  reda,  and  half  a  part  to  the  fillet.  Thev 
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make  the  whole  projection  equal  to  the  height,  and  divide  it  into 
nine  parts  (each  being  one  twelfth  of  the  diameter)  and  as  to  the 
feveral  members,  they  refer  to  a  due  infpeCtion. 

Scamozzi,  and  fome  other  modern  architects,  have  introduced 
the  upper  part  of  the  Compofite  capital  in  lieu  of  the  Ionic,  imi¬ 
tating  that  of  the  temple  of  concord,  whofe  four  fides  are  alike  ;  to 
render  it  more  beautiful,  the  volute  may  be  made  a  little  oval  and 
inclining. 

At  prefent  the  Ionic  order  is  properly  ufed  in  churches  and  reli¬ 
gious  houfes,  in  courts  of  juftice  and  other  places  of  fuppofed  tran¬ 
quillity  and  devotion. 

The  Corinthian  order ,  the  fourth,  or  as  Scamozzi  and  M.  Le 
Clerc  make  it,  the  fifth,  and  lad  of  the  orders  of  architeflure,  is  the 
nobleft,  richell,  and  mod  delicate  of  them  all.  This  is  faid  to  be 
invented  by  the  ancients.  But  Callimachus,  a  Corinthian  fculptor, 
is  thought  by  moft  of  the  modern  writers  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  this  order  of  architecture,  and  that  paffing  by  the  tomb  of  a  young 
lady,-  over  which  her  nurfe  had  placed  a  bafket  with  fome  of  her 
play-things,  and  covered  it  up  from  the  weather  with  a  tile ;  the 
whole  having  been  placed  on  a  root  of  acanthus ;  as  it  fprung  up, 
the  branches  encompafted  the  bafket,  and  bending  down  at  top,  un¬ 
der  the  corner  of  the  tile,  formed  a  kind  of  volutes  ;  hence  Callima¬ 
chus  took  his*hint:  the  bafket  he  imitated  in  the  vafe  of  his  co¬ 
lumn;  the  leaves  in  the  volutes,  and  the  tile  in  the  abacus  of  his 
order.  Villalpandus  treats  this  ftory  of  Callimachus  as  a  fable  ; 
and  will  have  the  Corinthian  capital  to  have  taken  it’s  origin  from 
an  order  in  Solomon’s  temple,  the  leaves  whereof  were  thofe  of  the 
palm-tree.  k 

The  Corinthian  has  feveral  characters,  whereby  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft.  It’s  capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
leaves,  between  which  rife  little  flalks  or  caulicoles,  whereof  the 
volutes  are  formed,  which  fupport  the  abacus,  and  are  fixteen  in 
number.  It  has  no  ovolo,  nor  even  abacus,  properly  fpeaking ;  for 
the  member  that  goes  by  that  name  is  quite  different  from  the  aba¬ 
cus  in  the  other  orders;  being  cut  with  a  fweep  in  the  middle,  on 
which  is  carved  a  rofe,  or  other  ornament. 

Vitruvius  obferves,  that  the  Corinthian  order  has  no  particular  or- 
donnance  for  it’s  cornice,  or  any  of  the  other  ornaments  of  it’s  enta¬ 
blature  ;  nor  does  he  give  it  any  other  proportions  than  thofe  of  the 
Ionic  order ;  fo  that  if  it  appears  higher  than  the  Ionic,  it  is  purely 
owing  to  the  excefs  of  the  height  of  it’s  capital.  He  alfo  makes  the 
reft  of  the  entablature  the  fame;  and  the  attic bafe  he  ufes  indiffer¬ 
ently  for  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  we  have  feveral  examples  now  remaining  of  antiquity,  which 
contradict  Vitruvius’s  opinion ;  the  moft  beautiful  whereof  have  a 
particular  bafe,  and  the  whole  order  twenty  modules  in  height ; 
whereas  the  Ionic  has  but  eighteen.  Again,  it’s  capital  is  higher 
than  that  of  Vitruvius  by  one  third  of  a  module;  and  it’s  entabla¬ 
ture,  which  has  modillons,  and  fometimes  dentils,  together  with 
modillons,  is  very  different  from  the  Ionic  entablature. 

Moft  of  the  modern  architects  fet  afide  Vitruvius’s  Corinthian 
ordonnance,  and  follow  that  of  the  ancient  buildings,  feleCtingfrom 
them  according  to  their  feveral  taftes :  fo  that  modern  Corinthian 
is  a  kind  of  Compofite;  differing  from  any  of  the  ancient  buildings, 
and'much  more  from  Vitruvius’s  rules. 

Vignola  and  M.Le  Clerc  make  the  Corinthian  order  twenty  mo¬ 
dules  high:  yet  Serlio  makes  it  only  eighteen  ;  and  Mr.  Perrault 
eighteen  and  two-thirds,  retrenching  fomething  from  the  nineteen 
of  Vitruvius.  The  height  of  thefhaft,  Mr.  Perrault  makes  lefs  than 
that  of  the  Ionic,  by  reafon  of  the  excefs  of  it’s  capital. 

Palladio  makes  the  Corinthian  columns  nine  modules  and  a  half 
in  height,  including  both  their  bafe  and  capital  (and  in  cafe  they  are 
to  be  fluted)  with  twenty-four  flutes  or  hollows,  whofe  depth  is  in 
proportion  to  half  their  breadth.  The  plan,  or  interval  between  two 
flutes,  he  makes  one  third  part  of  the  breadth  of  thofe  flutes.  The 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  are  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
column.  He  will  have  the  altitude  of  the  pedeftal  one  fourth  part 
of  the  height  of  the  column,  and  divides  it  into  eight  parts  ;  one  for 
the  cymatium,  two  for  the  bafe,  and  the  other  five  for  the  dye. 
When  he  has  divided  the  bafe  into  three  parts;  two  of  them  go  to 
the  plinth,  and  one  to  the  mouldings.  Like  Vitruvius,  hefets  the 
attic  bafe  under  this  order,  but  different  from  that  which  is  placed 
under  the  Doric,  the  projeCture  thereof  being  one  fifth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column. 

He  makes  the  height  of  the  Corinthian  capital  the  diameter  of 
the  column  below,  and  a  fixth  which  he  allows  to  the  abacus,  the 
refidue  he  divides  into  three  proportional  pa*ts;  the  firft  is  for  the 
firft  row  of  leaves,  the  fecond  for  the  middle  row,  and  the  third  he 
fubdivides  into  two  parts ;  the  caulicoles,  or  ftalks,  together  with 
their  leaves,  which  are,  as  it  were,  fupported  by  them,  and  out  of 
which  they  grow,  he  makes  of  the  part  which  is  neareft  the  abacus : 
the  ftalk.  thereof,  or  fuff,  from  whence  they  fpring,  he  will  have 
thick,  and  to  decreafe  gradually  in  their  foldings,  like  plants  which 
are  thicker  at  the  bottom,  than  at  the  end  of  their  branches.  He 
makes  the  campana,orbell,  which  is  the  ftalk  of  the  column  under 
the  leaves,  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  flutes  of  the  column. 

In  order  to  give  the  abacus  a  proper  projeCture,  he  forms  a  perfeCt 
fquare,  the  fide  whereof  is  a  module  and  a  half;  in  which  fquare  he 
draws  diagonal  lines;  the  point  of  the  interfeCtion  thereof,  is  in  the 
center,  on  which  he  places  the  foot  of  the  compafs,  and  makes  a 
module  towards  each' angle  ;  drawing  lines,  which  cut  the  faid  dia¬ 
gonals  at  right  angles,  where  thefe  points  meet,  fo  as  to  touch  the 
fidesof  the  fquare;  and  thefe  are  his  limits  of  the  projeCture,  whofe 
length  gives  the  breadth  of  the  horns  of  the  abacus.  To  make  it’s 
curvature,  or  diminution,  he  draws  a  circular  line  from  one  horn  to 
the  other,  and  makes  the  point;  whereby  an  equilateral  triangle  is 
made,  the  bafe  whereof  is  the  diminution. 

Afterwards  he  draws  a  right  line  from  the  ends  of  the  before-men- 
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tioned  horns  to  the  end  of  the  aftragal  of  the  column;  which  he 
makes  fo  as  to  be  touched  by  the  tips  or  ends  of  the  leaves ;  and 
this  he  gives  for  their  projeCture.  He  makes  the  rofe  a  fourth  part 
as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  the  column  at  the  foot.  Having  made 
the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  a  fifth  part  of  the  altitude  of  the 
column,  he  divides  the  whole  into  twelve  parts,  as  in  the  Ionic, 
but  varies  in  this,  that  he  divides  the  cornice  of  the  Corinthian  into 
eight  parts  and  a  half,  giving  the  firft  to  the  feima  reverfa,  the  fe¬ 
cond  to  the  dentils,  the  third  to  the  ovolo,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
to  the  modillons,  and  the  other  threeand  a  half  to  the  corona  and  the 
cymatium.  The  projeCture  of  the  cornice  is  in  proportion  to  it’s 
height.  He  has  the  pannels  of  the  rofes  between  the  modillons 
fquare,  and  the  modillons  half  as  broad  as  the  plan  of  the  faid  rofes. 

The  height  given  for  the  Corinthian  order,  is  alfo  often  divided 
into  ten  parts,  giving  two  to  the  pedeftal,  and  dividing  the  other 
eight  parts  into  fix,  five  for  the  length  of  the  column,  with  the  bafe 
and  capital,  and  the  other  for  the  height  of  the  entablature.  They 
afterwards  divide  the  length  of  the  column  into  nineteci:  parts,  and 
make  two  of  them  the  diameter  of  the  faid  column  ;  from  w  hence 
they  form  feveral  of  the  minuter  parts. 

They  divide  the  height  of  the  entablature  into  fix  parts,  giving 
twro  to  the  architrave,  one  and  a  half  to  the  frieze,  and  two  and  a 
half  to  the  cornice ;  making  the  projection  of  the  architrave  one 
fourth  of  it’s  height,  and  that  of  the  cornice  equal  to  it’s  height. 

The  height  of  the  pedeftal  is  divided  into  feven  parts  ;  two  for 
the  bafe  and  plinth,  four  for  the  dado,  and  one  for  the  cap. 

They  diminifh  the  column  in  fhe  fame  manner  as  in  the  laft  or¬ 
der,  and  by  taking  the  height  of  the  pedeftal,  they  give  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  bafe  of  the  column,  and  the  breadth  of  the  dye  of  the 
pedeftal.  They  make  the  bafe  of  the  pedeftal  one  third  of  the  twro 
parts  allotted  for  the  bafe  and  plinth,  and  the  projection  thereof  equal 
to  the  height,  and  the  cap  three-fourths  of  the  height. 

They  make  the  height  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  half  a  diameter, 
and  find  it’s  projection  by  taking  half  the  height  of  the  pedeftal, 
which  alfo  is  the  breadth  of  the  dye. 

For  the  particular  members  of  the  pedeftal,  they  divide  the 
height  of  the  bafe  into  three  parts,  giving  one  to  the  torus  or  fillet, 
which  is  one  fourth,  another  to-the  cymafe,  and  the  third  to  the  ogee 
and  fillet,  which  is  one  fourth  alfo.  The  whole  projection  they  make 
equal  to  the  height,  and  dividing  it  into  five  parts,  give  two  to. the 
ogee,  two  to  the  cymafe,  and  the  other  to  the  torus.  The  cap  is 
divided  into  four  parts;  half  a  part  for  the  hollow,  one  fourth  to 
the  fillet,  one  to  the  cymafe,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  one  entire  pari 
to  the  corona,  and  one  to  the  ogee  and  fillet,  w'hich  is  one  third 
part  thereof.  They  make  the  whole  projection  three  parts  of  thofe 
four  in  height,  which  dividing  into  four,  they  fet  off  by  infpeCtion. 

They  divide  the  height  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  into  three,  one 
for  the  plinth,  fubdividipg  the  upper  two  into  five,  giving  one  and  a 
half  to  the  lower  torus,  one  to  the  upper  torus,  one  to  the  fcotia, 
and  the  other  one  and  a  half  to  the  fillets  and  beads,  viz,  half  a 
part  to  each  bead,  and  one  fourth  to  each  fillet ;  the  bead  above 
the  upper  torus  (being  part  of  the  column)  is  as  large  as  the  fillet 
and  bead  together,  and  it’s  fillet  the  half  thereof. 

To  find  the  height  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  they  divide  thC  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  column  into  fix  parts,  and  make  one  whole  diameter, 
and  one  of  thefe  parts  the  height.  Thofe  fix  parts  they  allow  for 
the  abacus,  which  dividing  into  two,  they  give  one  to  the  hollow, 
and  the  other  to  the  ovolo  and  fillet.  To  each  height  of  leaves  they 
give  two  of  the  fix  parts,  the  remaining  diameter  is  divided  into  e 
and  makes  the  heads  of  thofe  leaves  to  turn  dowm  half  a  part. 
They  divide  again  the  under  one  of  the  upper  two  parts  into  two, 
the  heads  of  the  leaves  turning  down  one  part,  and  the  upper  one 
into  three,  giving  one  to  the  fillet,  and  two  to  the  fmall  volutes  ; 
the  large  volutes  having  the  entire  part.  The  rofe  they  make  as  high 
as  the  abacus  and  the  fillet  together. 

They  make  no  other  difference  between  the  projections  of  this 
order,  and  thofe  of  the  foregoing  one,  but  by  obferving  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  column,  that  there  are  eight  leaves  in  each 
height,  and  that  each  leaf  has  four  plants  carved  w-ith  olive,  parffey, 
&c.  according  to  fancy;  limiting  the  projection  of  their  heads,  by 
a  right  line  drawm  from  the  projeCture  of  the  abacus  to  the  Collo- 
rino,  or  aftragal  of  the  column. 

Having  divided  the  w'hole  height  of  the  entablature  into  fix,  they 
give  two  to  the  architrave,  one  and  a  half  to  the  frieze,  and  one  and 
a  half  to  the  cornice  ;  and  to  make  up  the  particular  members,  they 
halve  each  of  the  two  principal  parts  the  architrave  is  divided  into, 
and  then  divide  the  lower  part  into  three,  giving  two  to  the  low’er 
face,  and  half  a  part  to  the  bead ;  dividing  alfo  a  fecond  part  of  the 
four  into  three,  allowing  one  to-  the  ogee  ;  alfo  dividing  the  upper 
fourth  part  into  three,  giving  half  a  part  to  the  bead,  one  and  a  half 
to  the  ogee,  and  one  to  the  upper  fillet,  making  the  prejeCtion  one 
of  thofe  fourths  in  height,  of  which  they  give  half  to  the  middle 
,  face. 

For  the  cornice,  they  divide  it’s  height  into  eight  parts,  one  for 
the  ogee  and  fillet,  another  for  the  dentils,  another  for  the  ovolo  and 
fillet,  an<j  the  other  is  divided  into  fix,  one  fourth  whereof  they 
give  to  the  fillet  under  the  modillons,  one  and  one  fourth  to  the 
modillon,  half  a  part  to  the  ogee  and  fillet,  one  and  a  half  to  the 
corona,  half  a  part  to  the  ogee,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  one  and  one 
fourth  to  the  feima  reCla,  and  half  a  part  to  the  fillet,  making  the 
whole  projeCture  equal  to  the  height,  and  dividing  it  into  the  lame 
number  of  parts. 

The  Composite  (fo  called  from  it’s  capital,  being  compofed 
out  of  thofe  of  the  other  orders)  is  the  laft  of  the  five  orders  of  ar- 
chitefture.  It  borrows  a  quarter  round  from  the  Tufcan  and  Doric; 
a  double  row  of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  It’s  cornice  has  Ample  modillons  or  dentils. 

Scamozzi,  and  M.  Le  Clerc,  place  this  order  between_  the  Ionic 
t  V  '  ■  and 
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and  Corinthian ,  in  regard  to  it’s  delicacy  and  richnefs,  which  they 
efteem  inferior  to  the  Corinthian ,  and  therefore  make  no  fcruple  to 
ufe  it  under  the  Corinthian,  though  mod  authors  rank  it  after  the 
Corinthian.  " 

The  proportions  of  this  order  are  not  fixed  by  Vitruvius;  he  only 
marks  it’s  general  charader,  by  obferving  that  it’s  capital  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  parts  taken  from  the  Doric ,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  : 
he  does  not  feem  to  regard  it  as  a  particular  order  ;  nor  does  he  vary 
it  at  all  from  the  Corinthian,  except  in  it’s  capital.  In  effed,  it  was 
Serlio  who  firft  added  the  Composite  order  to  the  four  of  Vitruvius, 
forming  it  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  B  icchus,  the  arches  of 
Titus,  Septimus,  and  the  goldfmiths:  till  then  this  order  was 
efteemed  a  fpecies  of  the  Corinthian,  only  differing  in  it’s  capital. 

This  order  being  thus  left  undetermined  by  the  ancients,  the 
moderns  have  a  fort  of  right  to  differ  about  it’s  proportions,  &c. 
Scamozzi,  and  after  him  M.  Le  Clerc,  makes  it’s  column  19 
modules  and  a  half,  which  is  lefs  by  half  a  module,  than  that  of  the 
Corinthian;  as  in  effed  the  order  is  lefs  delicate  than  the  Corinthian, 
Vignola  makes  it  20,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Corinthian  ; 
but  Serlio,  who  firft  formed  it  into  an  order,  by  giving  it  a  proper 
entablature  and  bafe,  and  after  him  M.  Perraulr,  raife  it  (till  higher 
than  the  Corinthian.  This  laft  does  not  think  different  ornaments 
and  charaders  fufficient  toconftitutea  different  order,  unlefs  it  have 
a  d  iff  rent  height  too;  agreeably  to  his  rule  of  augmenting  the 
height  of  the  feveral  columns  by  a  feries  of  two  modules  in  each  ; 
he  makes  the  Compofite  twenty  modules,  and  the  Corinthian  eighteen  ; 
which  it  feems  is  a  medium  between  the  porch  of  Titus,  and  the 
temple  of  Bacchus. 

Palladio  makes  the  columns  of  the  Compofite  ten  modules  long ; 
and  the  intercolumniation  in  the  defigns  of  colonades,  one  dia¬ 
meter  and  a  half.  He  makes  this  order  flenderer  than  the  Corinthian , 
and  it’s  pedeftal  one  third  of  the  altitude  of  the  column,  and  which 
he  divides  into  eight  parts  and  a  half,  the  firft  for  the  cymatium, 
and  five  and  a  half  remaining  for  the  dado.  Hefubdivides  the  bafe 
of  the  pedeftal  into  three  parts,  two  he  allows  for  the  plinth,  and 
6ne  for  the  torus,  with  it’s  cymatium.  He  m  akes  indifferently  the 
bafe  of  this  column,  Attic,  or  a  compound  of  the  Attic  and  Ionic. 

He  gives  to  the  Compofite  capital  the  lame  meafures  with  the 
Corinthian,  but  varies  from  it  in  the  volutes,  the  ovolo  and  aftragal, 
which  he  cuts  into  beads  ;  which  members  he  borrows  from  the 
Ionic,  and  which  he  makes  thus.  He  divides  the  capital  from  the 
abacus  downwards  into  three  parts  ;  the  firft  he  allows  to  the  firft 
row  of  leaves,  tfip  fecond  to  the  middle  row,  and  the  third  to  the 
volutes,  which  takes  up  fo  much  of  the  abacus,  that  it  feems  to  go 
out  of  the  ovolo,  near  the  flower  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  curvature  of  the  abacus,  and  is  as  thick  in  front  as  the  breadth  of 
it’s  hoi  ns,  or  little  more.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ovolo  he  makes  three 
fifths  of  the  abacus,  and  it’s  lower  part  to  begin  parallel  to  the  eye 
of  the  volute  ;  giving  to  it’s  projedure  three  fourths  of  it’s  altitude. 
He  makes  the  aftragal  one  third  part  of  the  altitude  of  the  ovolo, 
and  it’s  projedure  a  little  more  than  half  it’s  thicknefs,  and  to  wind 
about  the  caprai  under  the  volute,  fo  as  to  be  always  vifible.  To 
the  liftella,  which  is  under  the  aftragal  and  forms  the  plinth  of  the 
bell  of  the  capital,  he  gives  half  the  aftragal,  making  the  body  of 
the  bell  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  flutes  of  the  column. 

A  great  number  of  modern  architects  divide  the  height  given  for 
this  order  into  ten  parts,  two  thereof  for  the  pedeftal,  and  dividing 
the  eight  remaining  parts  into  fix,  one  for  the  height  of  the  enta¬ 
blature,  and  five  for  the  length  of  the  column,  with  bafe  and 
capital.  That  length  they  divide  into  ten  pans,  which  is  no  more 
than  halving  each  of  the  five  parts,  and  that  is  the  diameter  of  the 
column  below.  So  will  the  pedeftal  be  three  diameters,  the  column 
ten,  and  the  entablature  two  in  height.  Having  divided  the  enta¬ 
blature  into  fix,  they  give  two  to  the  architrave,  one  and  a  half  to 
the  frieze,  and  two  and  a  half  to  the  cornice,  making  the  projection 
of  the  architrave  two  fevenths  of  it’s  height,  and  that  of  the  cornice 
equal  to  it’s  height.  The  height  of  the  pedeftal  being  divided  into 
feven  parts,  they  give  two  to  the  bafe  and  plinth,  four  to  the  dye, 
and  one  to  the  cap. 

They  diminifh  the  column  as  in  the  laft  order,  and  dividing  the 
diameter  at  bottom  into  five,  they  make  the  bafe  of  the  column 
projed  on  each  fide,  one  of  thefe  parts,  which  gives  the  breadth  of 
the  dye  of  the  pedeftal.  To  the  bafe  of  the  pedeftal  they  give  one 
third  of  the  two  parts  for  the  bafe  and  plinth,  and  make  the  pro¬ 
jection  thereof  equal  to  the  height,  and  that  of  the  cap  four  fifths 
of  the  height. 

They  make  the  he'ghtof  the  bafe  of  the  column,  half  a  diame¬ 
ter,  and  it’s  projection  one  fifth  of  the  whole  diameter.  For  the 
particular  members  of  the  pedeftal,  they  divide  the  height  of  the 
bafe  into  four  parts,  one  for  the  torus,  one  third  of  a  part  for  the 
fillet,  one  and  two  thirds  for  the  cymatium,  and  the  other  part 
which  is  one  third,  for  the  aftragal  and  fillet;  the  whole  projection 
being  equal  to  the  height.  The  height  of  the  cap  they  divide  into 
five  parts,  one  for  the  aftragal  and  fillet,  which  is  one  third ;  two 
more  for  the  cymatium  and  fillet,  which  is  half  a  part ;  one  for 
the  corona,  and  one  for  the  ogee  and  fillet,  which  is  one  third  ; 
making  the  whole  projection  four  of  the  faid  parts. 

The  height  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  being  divided  into  fix,  they 
give  one  and  three-fourths  to  the  plinth,  one  to  the  lower  torus, 
one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  half  a  part  to  the  fcotia,  one  to  the  aftragal 
and  fillet,  (which  are  fubdivided  into  fix,  each  fillet  having  one,  and 
each  aftragal  two)  then  give  half  a  part  to  the  other  lcotia,  one 
fourth  to  the  fillet,  and  the  remaining  three  fourths  to  the  upper 
torus  ;  as  to  the  fillet  above,  which  is  part  of  the  column,  it  is  half 
a  part,  or  double  the  bignefs  of  the  under  one. 

They  make  the  height  of  the  Compofite  capiial  a  diameter  and 
one  fixth,  which  they  divide  into  feven,  giving  two  to  each  height  of 
leaves,  the  head  thereof  turning  down  half  a  part ;  two  thirds  of  a 


part  to  thefpace  between  the  leaves  and  fillet,  one  third  to  the  aftra. 
gal  and  fillet,  (which  is  one  third  of  that)  two  thirds  more  to  the 
ovolo,  one  third  to  the  fpace  between  the  ovolo  and  abacus,  half  a 
part  to  the  hollow,  and  half  a  part  to  the  ovolo  and  fillet,  which  is 
one  third  thereof.  They  make  no  other  difference  between  the  pro- 
jedionof  this  and  that  of  the  Corinthian ,  but  in  the  volutes,  which 
they  make  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ionic;  making  befides,  this 
capital  equal  in  height  to  the  architrave  and  frieze  taken  together. 

To  form  the  entablature,  they  divide  it’s  height  into  fix  parts, 
two  for  the  architrave,  one  and  a  half  for  the  frieze,  and  two  and  a 
half  for  the  cornice.  For  the  particular  members,  the  architrave  is 
divided  into  feven  parts,  giving  two  to  the  firft  fafeia:,  half  a  part  to 
the  ogee,  two  and  a  half  to  the  fecond  fafeias,  dividing  again  the  up¬ 
per  two  parts  into  five,  half  a  part  tor  the  bead,  one  and  a  half  for 
the  ovolo,  two  for  the  hollow,  and  one  for  the  fillet ;  making  the 
projection  two  of  'thofe  feven  parts  in  height. 

lheyobferve  no  other  order  in  the  frieze,  than  that  followed  in 
the  Ionic  ;  but  they  divide  the  height  of  the  cornice,  into  two  and  a 
halfprincipal  parts,  fubdividing  each  of  them  into  four,  and  the  half 
into  two,  which  makes  ten  in  the  whole;  giving  one  fourth  to  the 
fillet,  one  fourth  to  the  bead,  and  one  to  the  ogee :  one  more  to  the 
firft  fafeia  of  the  modillons,  half  a  part  to  the  ogee,  one  and  one 
fourth  to  the  fecond  fafeia,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  half  a  part  to  the 
ovolo,  two  to  the  corona,  one  to  the  feima  reverfa  and  fillet,  which 
is  one  fourth,  and  one  and  a  half  toth efeima  reCia,  and  a  half  part 
to  the  fillet  ;  making  it’s  whole  projection  equal  to  it’s  height. 

The  Composite  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  and  Italic  Or¬ 
der  ;  as  having  been  invented  by  the  Romans, conformably  10  the 
reft,  which  are  denominated  from  the  people  among  whom  they  had 
their  rife.  Mr.  Perrault,  in  his  Vitruvius,  aiftinguifhes  between 
compofi  e  and  computed  order.  The  latter,  he  fays,  denotes  any 
compolition  whofe  parts  and  ornaments  are  extraordinary  and  un- 
ufual ;  but  have  withal  fomewhat  of  beauty  ;  both  on  account  of 
their  novelty,  and  in  refped  of  the  manner  or  genius  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  ;  fo  that  a  cornpofed  order  is  an  arbitrary  humorous  compofi- 
tion,  whether  regular  or  irregular. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  Corinthian  order  is  the  firft  Compo¬ 
fite  order,  as  being  cornpofed  of  tire  Doric  and  Ionic,  which  is  the 
obfervation  of  Vitruvius  himfelf,  lib.  4.  c.  1. 

General  Rules  given  by  Palladio,  for  avoiding  feveraL  er¬ 
rors,  which  were  firft  introduced  by  the  Barbarians,  and  which  are 
ftill  in  pradice  among  us  in  architecture. 

1.  He  would  have  us  admit  of  nothing  in  the  feveral  Orders 
repugnant  to  that  fymmetry,  which  nature  obferves  in  all  her  works  : 
thus,  as  trees  are  bigger  at  the  trunks  and  near  the  roots  than  at  the 
top  ;  he  would  have  it  laid  down,  that  columns  ftiould  be  thicker 
at  bottom  than  at  top. 

2.  He  rejects  all  columns  without  bafes;  fince  bafes  with  their 
torufes  and  cavettos  repreient  fo  naturally  the  fwellings  occafioned 
by  the  weight  they  fultain ;  therefore  condemns  thofe,  who,  deviat¬ 
ing  from  whatever  is  good,  juft  and  beautiful  in  architecture,  inftead 
of  pilafters  or  columns,  which  arc  to  fultain  any  weight,  place  car- 
touches,  which  he  calls  fcrolls,  and  fuppofes  thould  iti  ike  the  eyes  of 
judges  very  difagreeably  ;  and  are  fo  far,  fays  he,  fiom  being  fatis- 
fadory  and  pleafant  to  thofe,  who  arenot,  that  they  give  them  only 
an  imperfed  idea  of  architecture ,  and  only  put  builders  to  an  unne- 
cefl'arv  expenee;  for  which  reafon  he  would  have  none  of  thofe 
cartouches  come  out  of  the  cornice. 

3.  He  condemns  all  frontifpieces  of  gates,  windows, and  galleries, 
divided,  and  open  in  the  middle,  fince  thofe  frontifpieces  were  firft 
made  to  defend  thefe  parts  of  the  edifice  from  rain,  &c.  neceflity 
having  inftruded  the  ancient  architedsto  cover  them,  and  to  give 
them  the  fhape  of  a  roof.  Therefore  he  thinks  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  open  that  part,  which  was  invented  for  no 
other  purpole  than  to  fhelterthe  inhabitants,  and  fuch  as  go  into  it 
from  rain,  fnow,  hail,  and  other  injuries  of  the  weather.  And, fays 
he,  though  variety  and  novelty  pleafes  all  mankind,  yet  they  3ren«t 
to  be  introduced  in  dired  opposition  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  the 
dictates  of  reafon  ;  and  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ancients 
never  departed  from  any  general  and  neceffary  precepts  of  art  in 
their  various  inventions. 

4.  He  forbids  the  making  the  projedure  of  the  cornice,  and  other 
decorations  very  large,  becaufe  w  hen  they  exceed  reafonable  and  due 
proportion,  efpecially  in  a  clofc  place,  they  make  it  ftill  clofer,  and 
more  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  frighten  thofe  who  ftand  under 
them,  who  imagine  they  are  every  moment  to  fall  on  their  heads. 

5.  He  will  have  the  cornice  made  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  co¬ 
lumns,  for  if  great  cornices  are  put  over  little  columns,  or  little  cor¬ 
nices  upon  great  columns,  the  whole  muft  needs  be  difagreeable  to 
the  eye. 

6.  He  advifes  us  to  avoid  the  fuppofing  the  columns  to-be  com- 
pofed  of  various  pieces,  and  jointed  together  by  certain  annulets, 
and  garlands  round  them,  which  appear  to  keep  them  dole  toge¬ 
ther  ;  becaufe  the  more  lolid  and  whole  the  columns  feem  to  the 
eye,  the  better  they  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they  were  railed,  which 
is  to  make  the  whole  building  more  itrong  and  fecure. 

7.  And  he  forewarns  us  againft  making  fome  members  in  the 
cornice  unequal  to  the  reft  :  btiidcs  feveral  other  abufes,  which  he> 
fuppoles  an  able  archited  can  caution  himfelf  againft. 

There  are  other  forts  of  Architecture  ;  as 

Architecture  in  Perspective,  which  is  a  fort  of  building, 
wherein  the  members  are  of  different  meafures  and  modules,  and 
diminifh  in  proportion  to  their  diftance,  to  make  the  work  appear 
larger,  and  longer,  to  the  view,  than  really  it  is.  Such  k  the  cele¬ 
brated  pon. ideal  ftair-cafe  of  the  Vatican,  built  under  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  Vil.  by  Cavalier  Bonino. 

Counterfeit  Architecture,  which  is  that  which  has  it’s 
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proje£hires  painted,  either  in  black  or  white,  or  coloured  after  the 
manner  of  marble,  as  is  feen  pradtifed  in  frontifpieces  and  palaces  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  pavilions  of  Marli.  This  painting  is  done  in  frefco 
upon  plaiftered  walls,  and  in  oil  on  walls  of  Hone*  Under  the  name 
of  counterfeit  architecture,  which  we,  otherwife,  call  fcene-work,  is 
likewife  comprehended,  that  painted  on  flight  boards,  »r  planks  of 
wood,  whereon  the  columns,  pilaflers,  and  other  parts  of  building 
Teem  to  Hand  out,  with  a  relievo  ;  the  whole  being  coloured  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  various  marbles,  metals,  &c.  and  ferving  in  the  decorations 
of  theatres,  triumphal  arches,  public  entries,  funeral  pomps,  &c.  Such 
is  the  catafaleo,  ufed  for  a  decoration  of  architecture ,  fculpture,  and 
painting  ;  raifed  on  a  timber  fcaffold  to  fliew  a  coffin  or  tomb  in  a  fu¬ 
neral  folemnity. 

The  Moderns  havealfo  certain  other  orders,  in  their  architecture, 
which  may  be  properly  called  national ;  and  are  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Rujiic ,  Attic,  Perjian ,  Caryatic,  Gothic,  French,  and  Spanijh 
orders. 

The  Rustic  Order,  is  that  adorned  with  Rujiic  quoins,  boflages, 

See. 

Attic  Order,  is  a  little  order  of  low  pilaflers,  with  an  architrave 
cornice  for  it’s  entablature,  as  that  of  the  caflle  of  Verfailles,  over  the 
Ionic,  on  the  fide  of  the  garden.  M.  Blondel  calls  the  little  pilaflers  of 
Attics  and  Mezzanines ,  falje  orders. 

Persian  Order,  is  that  which  has  figures  of  Perfian  flaves  in- 
ftead  of  columns  to  fppport  the  entablature.  This  order  was  firft 
pra&ifed  among  the  Athenians,  on  occafion  of  a  vi£tory  their  gene¬ 
ral  Paufanias  obtained  over  the  Perfians  ;  as  a  trophy  of  this  vi£tory, 
the  figures  of  men  dreiled  in  the  Perfian  mode,  with  their  hands  bound 
before  them,  and  other  characters  of  flavery,  Were  charged  with  the 
weight  of  Doric  entablatures  ;  and  made  to  do  the  office  of  Doric  co¬ 
lumns.  Though  M.  Le  Clerc  obferves  that  Perfian  columns  are  not 
always  made  with  the  marks  of  flavery ;  but  are  frequently  ufed  as  fym- 
bols  of  virtues,  vices;  of  joy,  ftrength,  valour,  &c.  as  when  made  in 
the  figures  of  Hercules,  to  reprefent  ftrength,  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Fau- 
nus,  Satyrs,  See. 

The  Caryatic  Order,  is  that,  whofe  entablature  is  fupported 
with  figures  of  women,  inftead  of  columns.  Vitruvius  obferves, 
that  the  Greeks  having  taken  the  city  of  Caryl,  led  away  their  women 
captives ;  and  to  perpetuate  their  fervitude,  reprefented  them  in  their 
buildings,  as  charged  with  burdens,  fuch  as  thofe  fupported  by  co¬ 
lumns.  The,  Caryatides,  fays  M.  Le  Clerc,  are  not  now  reprefent¬ 
ed  as  among  the  ancients,  viz.  as  fymbols  of  flavery,  with  hands  tied 
before  and  behind ;  thofe  chara&ers  being  fuppofed  injurious  to  the 
fair  fex.  Ataong  us  they  are  reprefented  as  images  of  juftice,  pru¬ 
dence,  temperance,  &c.  See  plate  159.  Their  legs  are  always  to  be 
clofe  to  each  other,  and  even  a-crofs ;  their  arms  laid  flat  to  the  body 
or  to  the  head,  or  at  leaft  as  little  fpread  as  poffible ;  that,  as  they  do 
the  office  of  columns,  they  may  have,  as  near  as  poffible,  the  figure 
thereof.  Sometimes  their  arms  are  cut  off  for-greater  delicacy;  as  in 
the  hall  of  the  Sw'ifs  guards  in  the  Louvre  ;  but  M.  Le  Clerc  does  not 
approve  of  fuch  mutilations. 

When  infulated  they  fhotild  never  have  any  great  weight  to  fup- 
port  ;  and  their  entablature  and  pedeftal  are  ordinarily  to  be  Ionic. 
When  they  join  to  a  wall,  &c.  it  is  advifeable  to  put  a  confole  over 
them,  which  may  appear  to  fupport  the  weight  of  their  entablature ; 
otherwife  as  they  reprefent  women,  they  do  not  feem  fo  proper  to  fuf- 
tain  great  loads.  When  they  are  made  in  form  of  angels,  the  fame 
author  would  have  them  fupport  the  entablature,  which  in  that  cafe 
is  to  be  Corinthian,  with  their  hands.  The  ancients  made  the  Carya¬ 
tides  frequently  to  fupport  balkets,  or  corbels  of  flowers  ;  and  thefe 
they  call  camphor  a,  or  cijliferce ;  which  camphoric  are  in  allufion  to 
the  canephoret  of  the  ancients,  who  were  two  virgins  of  Athens,  kept 
in  Minerva’s  temple  in  the  Acropolis,  who  at  the  feaft  of  the  Pana- 
thenaa,  carried  balkets  on  their  heads,  with  fomething  fecret  or  myf- 
terious  therein,  delivered  to  them  by  the  prieftefs.  The  balkets  w-ere 
ufually  crowned  with  flowers,  myrtles,  &c.  The  canephora,  in  thefe 
ceremonies,  always  marched  firft,  the  philofopher  or  prieft  next,  and 
the  choir  of  mufic  followed. 

French  Order,  is  a  new  contrived  order,  wherein  the  capital 
confifts  of  attributes  agreeing  to  that  warlike  nation  ;  as  cocks  heads, 
flower-de-luces,  &:c.  It’s  proportions  are  Corinthian  ;  fuch  is  that 
of  M.  Le  Brun,  in  the  grand  gallery  of  Verfailles  ;  and  that  of  M.  Le 
Clerc.  Thi*  laft  gives  us  a  fecond  Tufcan  order,  and  a  Spanijh  order, 
befides  his  French  order.  The  Tufcan  he  ranks  between  the  firli 
Tufcan' and  Doric.  It’s  height  he  makes  23  femi-diameters,  22  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  column  to  haVe  15,  the  pedeftal  5,  and  the  entablature 
3,  and  22  minutes  ;  and  he  propofes  it’s  frieze  to  be  adorned  with  tur¬ 
tles,  which  are  the  arms  of  Tufcany. 

The  Spanish  Order  he  places  between  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
pofite.  The  whole  order  he  makes  39  femi-diameters,  28  minutes, 
whereof  the  column  has  9,  and  25  minutes,  the  pedeftal  16,  and  18 
minutes,  and  the  entablature  4;  and  15  minutes.  The  horns  of  the 
abacus  he  fuftains  with  little  volutes ;  the  middle,  in  lieu  of  a  rofe, 
has  a  lion’s  fnout :  that  animal  being  the  fyrribol  of  Spain,  and  expref- 
fing  the  ftrength,  gravity,  and  prudence  of  that  nation. 

The  materials  chiefly  ufed  in  architecture  are  (tones  (including  mar¬ 
ble)  and  wood,  lead,  tiles,  and  dates  ;  lime,  fand,  planter,  nails,  and 
glafs.  In  the  choice  of  thofe  materials  depend,  in  a  great  meafure, 
both  the  decoration  and  ftrength  of  the  building. 

Of  the  Foundation  of  a  Building. 

The  Foundation  is  that  part  of  a  building  which  is  underground, 
and  fuftains  the  whole  edifice  ;  or  upon  which  the  walls  of  the  fuper- 
ftru&ure  are  raifed.  So  that  of  all  the  errors  in  building,  thofe  are  the 
mod  Fatal  that  are  committed  in  the  foundation  ;  becaufe  they  at  once 
endanger  the  whole  ftru&ure  :  nor  can  it  be  re£tified,  but  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty.  That  therefore  the  architect  mull  take  great  care  to 
make  choice  of  a  good  foundation  : 
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Let  him  firft  examine  the  bed  of  earth  upon  which  he  is  to  build. 

If  the  earth  be  folid,  the  architect  muft  adjuft  the  depth  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  by  the  height,  weight,  &c.  of  the  building  ;  a  iixth  part  of  the 
w  hole  height,  where  there  are  to  be  no  cellars,  nor  other  offices,  under 
ground,  is  looked  on  as  a  medium  ;  and  as  to  thicknefs,  double  that  of 
the  width  of  the  wall,  is  a  good  rate.  * 

But  if  it  be  a  gravelly,  pr  fandy  fpot,  not  to  be  trufted,  particular 
care  is  to  be  taken,  whether  it  be  on  land,  or  in  the  water;  for  if 
it  be  on  land,  the  obfervation  of  what  has  been  already  mention¬ 
ed,  concerning  firm  ground,  will  be  fufficient ;  if  we  build  in  the 
water,  we  muft  therefore  dig  till  we  find  a  folid  bottom  ;  or,  if 
this  cannot  be  effe&ed  with  eafe,  we  muft  then  dig  a  little  into 
the  fand  and  gravel,  and  drive  in  piles  of  oak,  till  the  ends  reach 
the  good  ground,  and  on  thefe  we  may  build.  This  operation  is 
called  palhfication.  But  if  we  are  obliged  to  build  upon  molly  and 
loofe  earth,  we  muft  then  dig  till  we  find  folid  ground,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
ftru&ure. 

An  old  foundation  muft  never  be  built  upon  before  we  know  it’s 
depth,  and  are  well  affined  that  it  is  able  to  fuftain  the  fabrick. 

If  the  earth  we  build  upon  be  marlhy,  we  muft  (Lengthen  it  with 
piles,  w'hofe  length  muft  be  the  eighth  part  of  the  height  of  the  walls, 
and  their  diameter  the  twelfth  part  of  their  length.  Thefe  piles  muft 
be  drove  in  fo  contiguous  to  one  another,  that  no  others  can  be  let 
between  them  ;  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  to  ratn  them  in,' 
with  gentle  blows  often  repeated,  rather  than  with  violence  ;  for  the 
earth  will  confolidate  better  the  one  way  than  the  other.  Piles  muft 
be  drove,  not  only  under  the  walls,  but  alfo  under  the  inner,  or  parti¬ 
tion-walls  ;  and  diftributed  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  walls  ; 
thofe  within  are  placed  fomewhat  thinner  than  thofe  on  theoutfide  of 
the  building. 

In  fome  places  they  found  the  piers  of  bridges,  and  other  buildings 
near  the  water,  on  facks  ot  wool,  laid  like  matraffies ;  which,  being 
well  prelfed,  and  greafy,  will  never  give  way,  nor  rot  in  water. 

The  foundation  is  properly  lb  much  of  the  mafonry  as  reaches  as 
high  as  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  maflive,  and 
continued  under  the  whole  building;  as  in  the  antique  arches,  and 
aquedudts,  and  fome  amphitheatres  :  more  ufually  it  is  only  in  fpaces, 
or  intervals,  either-  to  avoid  expence,  or  becaufe  the  vacuities  are  at 
too  great  a  diftance  ;  in  which  latter  cafe  they  make  ufe  of  infulated 
pillars,  bound  together  by  arches. 

Having  fixed  on  the  ground  plot  for  our  building,  we  will  make 
draughts  of  the  ithnography,  or  ground-plot  of  each  floor,  or  ftory  ; 
which  ichnography  is  a  tranfverfe  fettion  of  a  building,  exhibiting  the 
circumference  of  the  whole  edifice,  and  of  the  feveral  rooms  and  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  given  ftory,  together  with  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  and 
partitions,  the  dimenfions  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys;  the 
projedlures  of  the  columns  and  piers,  with  every  thing  vilible  in  fuch 
iedlion.  On  this  draught  of  the  ichnography  depends  the  form  or  dif- 
pofition  of  our  building,  which  muft  be  either  (imple  or  mixed. 

The  Ample  forms  are  either  circular,  or  angular  ;  and  the  circular 
ones,  either  complete,  or  juft  fpheres  ;  or  deficient,  as  ovals. 

The  circular  form  is  very  commodious,  of  the  greateft  capacity  of 
any  ;  ftrong,  durable  beyond  the  reft,  and  very  beautiful :  but  then  it  is 
found  of  all  others  the  mod  chargeable  ;  much  room  is  loft  in  the 
bending  of  the  w'alls,  wdien  it  comes  to  be  divided  ;  befides  an  ill  dif- 
tribution  of  light,  except  from  the  center  of  the  roof.  It  was  on  this 
confideration  that  the  ancients  only  ufed  the  circular  form  in  temples 
and  amphitheatres,  which  needed  no  compartition.  Oval  forms  have 
the  fame  inconveniences,  without  the  fame  conveniences,  being  of  lefs 
capacity. 

For  angular  figures,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  obferves,  that  buildings 
neither  love  many,  nor  few  angles :  the  triangle,  v.  gr.  is  condemned 
above  all  others,  as  wanting  capacity  and  firmnefs ;  as  alfo  becaufe 
irrefolvable  into  any  other  regular  figure,  in  the  inward  partitions,  be-* 
tides  it’s  own.  For  figures  of  five,  fix,  feven,  or  more  angles,  they 
arc  fitter  for  fortifications  than  civil  buildings.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
celebrated  building  of  Vignola,  at  Caprarola,  in  form  of  a  pentagon  ; 
but  the  archite£l  had  prodigious  difficulties  to  grapple  with,  in  dif- 
pofing  the  lights,  and  faving  the  vacuities.  Such  building,  then, 
feems  rather  for  curiofity  than  conveniency,  and  for  this  realon  re£t- 
angles  are  pitched  on,  as  being  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes. 
But  again,  whether  the  redangle  is  to  be  juft  a  fquare,  or  an  oblong, 
is  difputed.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  prefers  the  latter,  provided  the  length 
do  not  exceed  the  breadth  by  above  one  third.  Mixed  figures,  partly 
circular,  and  partly  angular,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  rules  of  the 
fimple  ones,  only  they  have  this  particular  defed,  that  they  offend 
againft  uniformity.  Indeed,  uniformity,  and  variety,  may  feem  to  be 
oppofiteto  each  other  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Wotton  obferves,  they  may  be 
reconciled  ;  and  for  an  inftance  mentions  the  ftrudure  of  the  human 
body  where  both  meet. 

Suppofe  the  building  to  be  ereded  is  of  a  circular  form,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ichnography:  the  foundation  muft  be  as  thick  again  as 
the  wall  intended  to  be  raifed  upon  it.  The  plan  of  the  trench  muft 
be  exadly  level,  that  the  weight  ruay  prefs  equally  in  all  parts; 
and  not  lean  more  to  one  fide,  than  the  other,  which  occafions  the 
cracking  and  dividing  of  the  walls.  The  foundations  muft  always 
(lope,  or  diminilh,  in  proportion  as  they  rife;  yet  fo  as  that  there 
may  be  as  much  left  on  one  fide  as  on  the  other,  and  fo  as  the 
middle  wall  above  may  be  diredly  perpendicular  over  the  middle  of 
that  below ;  which  muft  be  alfo  particularly  regarded  in  the  dimi- 
nilhing  of  walls  above  ground ;  for  this  will  make  the  fabrick  much 
(Longer  than  if  the  diminutions  or  fet  offs  were  made  any  other 
way. 

Palladio  is  of  opinion,  that  in  large  buildings  it  is  very  proper 
to  make  vents,  or  holds,  through  the  body  of  the  walls,  from  the 
very  foundations  to  the  roof,  in  order  to  let  out  the  winds  and  va¬ 
pours,  which  ar«  very  prejudicial  to  the  fabrick,  diminilh  the  ex- 
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pence,  and  will  likewife  he  found  extremely  convenient  in  cafe 
winding  Hairs  are  to  be  made  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

The  foundation  being  laid,  we  are  to  ered  the  walls.  The  an¬ 
cients  made  fix  kinds  of  walls.  The  firft  were  called  reticolata, 
or  net  Work  ;  the  fecond  were  compofed  of  quadrels,  or  bricks  ; 
the  third  of  cement,  confiding  of  cement  or  pebbles;  the  fourth 
of  irregular  and  various  ltones,  and  called  ruftick  ;  the  fifth  of 
free-ftone  ;  and  the  fixth  of  riemputa,  or  coffer-work.  They 
generally  made  the  angles,  or  corners  of  the  building,  of  bricks, 
and  laid  between  every  two  feet  and  a  half,  three  courfes  of  bricks, 
which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  band  to  the  whole  work. 

The  moderns  diflinguifh  walls  into  plailfered  or  mud-walls, 
brick-walls,  ftone-walls,  flints,  or  boulder-walls,  and  boarder- 
walls. 

Mud  and  plaiftered-walls  are  chiefly  in  ordinary  timber  build¬ 
ings.  Thcfe  walls,  being  quartered  and  lathed  between  the  tim¬ 
ber,  or  fometimes  lathed  over  all,  are  plaiftered  with  loam,  which 
being  almoftdrv,  is  plailfered  over  again  with  white  mortar. 

$nck- walls  are  the  molt  important  and  ufeful  among  us.  In 
thefe,  particular  care  is  to  be  taken  about  the  laying  of  the  bricks, 
viz.  that  in  fummer  they  be  laid  as  wet,  and  in  winter  as  dry  as 
polfible,  to  make  them  bind  the  better  with  mortar:  that  in  fum- 
hur,  as  fall  as  they  are  laid  they  be  covered  up,  to  prevent  the 
■  mortar,  See.  from  drying  too  faft  :  that  in  winter  they  be  covered 
Veil,  to  protedrt  them  from  rain,  fnow,  and  froft,  which  are  all 
enemies  to  the  mortar:  that  they  be  laid  joint  on  joint,  in  the 
middle  of  the  walls,  as  feldom  as  may  be,  but  good  bond  made 
there,  as  well  as  on  the  outfides.  Care  is  alfo  to  be  taken  that 
^the  angles  may  be  firmly  bound  :  in  order  to  which,  in  working 
up  the  angles  of  a  building,  it  is  not  advileable  to  raife  any  wall 
above  three  feet  high,  ere  the  next  adjoining  wall  be  wrought 
up  to  it ;  that  good  binding  may  be  made  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
Work. 

It  isPaftadio’s  opinion,  that  brick-walls,  intended  for  any  great 
building,  ought  to  be  faced  on  both  fides  with  brick,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  filled  with  cement,  rammed  clofe  together  with  brickbats  ; 
,and  that  to  every  three  feet  in  height,  there  ought  to  be  three 
Courfes  of  bricks  of  a  larger  fizc  than  the  others  to  bind  th«  whole 
breadth  of  the  wall.  That  the  firft  courfe  fliould  be  laid,  fo  that 
the  leffer  fide  of  the  brick  may  be  outward  ;  the  fecond  lengthways, 
that  is  to  fay,  with  it’s  larger  fide  on  the  outiide,  and  the  third  as 
the  firft.  See  Plate  1 41. 

Flint,  or  boulder- walls  are  ufually  raifed  bv  a  right  and  left- 
banded  man,  who  have  had  a  hod  of  mortar  poured  down  on  the 
work,  which  they  part  betwixt  them  ;  each  fpreading  it  towards 
himfelf,  and  fo  they  lay  in  the  flints.  The  mortar  for  this  work 
is  to  be  very  ftifF.  I  befe  walls  are  ufed  for  fence-walls,  around 
courts,  gardens,  and  out-houfes. 

The  cement  walls  of  the  ancients  were  made  fo,  as  there  fbould 
be  three  courfes  of  bricks,  and  difpofed  as  above,  to  every  two  feet 
at  lead.  In  ereding  their  ruftic-walls,  made  of  irregular  ftones, 
they  ufed  a  leaden  rule,  which  being  bent,  according  to  the  place 
where  the  ftone  was  to  be  fet,  demonftrated  how  it  was  to  be 
fquared ;  fo  that  when  it  Was  once  cut,  they  immediately  fixed  it 
in  it’s  place. 

1  heir  walls,  called  coffer-work,  were  made  by  taking  planks 
laid  edge-  way,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  filling  the 
void  witjj  cement,  and  all  forts  of  ftones  mingled  together,  and 
continued,  after  this  manner,  from  courfe  to  courfe,  ot  ftones  laid 
level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the  fame  length  of  the 
building,  and  not  interrupted  by  any  aperture. 

Walls,  as  they  advance,  mull  diminifh  proportionally  in  1  heir  I 
thicknefs  ;  and  fuch  as  appear  above  ground  mull  bfe  half  as  thick 
as  thofe  in  the  foundations.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  ftury  mull  he 
half  a  brick  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  in  like  manner  to 
the  top  of  the  fabrick  :  due  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to 
make  the  upper  part  too  weak.  The  middle  of  the  wall  above 
muft  be  exadly  perpendicular  over  the  middle  of  thofe  below  ; 
which  will  give  the  whole  wall  a  pyramidical  form.  Moreover,  if 
wq  be  forced  to  make  the  fuperficies  of  the  upper  wall,  exadly 
over  that  beneath,  it  muft  be  done  inwardly  ;  tor  the  floors,  the 
beams,  the  vaults,  and  other  fupports  ot  the  edifice,  will  keep 
the  walls  from  falling  inward. 

.The  fet  off,  or  difeharged  parts,  on  the  outfide,  muft  be  covered 
with  a  fafeia  and  a  cornice,  which  furrounding  the  whole  fabric, 
will  bind  as  well  as  beautify  it.  As  the  angles"  of  an  edifice  are 
common,  to  two  fides  or  faces  to  keep  then)  upright  and  faft  to¬ 
gether,  we  muft  takccare  to  make  them  very  ftrong  and  fubftantial, 
and  to  hold  them  with  long  and  hard  ftones,  as  it  were  with  arms. 
The  windows,  therefore,  and  other  openings,  ought  to  be  as  far 
diftant  from  the  angles  as  poflible ;  or  at  leaft,  fo  much  fpace  ought 
to  be  left,  as  is  the  breadth  of  the  faid  opening. 

In  London,  by  a  ftatute  made  for  rebuilding  the  city  after  the 
fire,  it  is  enaded,  that  in  all  houfes  of  two  ftories,  befides  cel¬ 
lars  and  garrets,  and  fronting  bye-ftreets,  and  lanes,  the  walls  in 
front  and  rear,  as  high  as  the  firft  ftory,  lhallbe  full  the  thicknefs 
and  length  of  two  bricks  ;  and  thence  upwards  to  the  garret  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  an  half;  and  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
garret  walls,  on  the  back  part,  he  left  to  the  difcrction  of  the 
ouilder  ;  fo  that  the  fame  be  not  lefs  than  one  brick  in  length  ;  and 
that  the  thicknefsof  the  party-wall,  in  thegarret,  be  of  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  length  of  one  brick  at  leaft.  That  in  houfes  of  three 
ftories  high,  befides  cellars  and  garrets,  the  walls  in  the  f  ront  and  I 
rear,  as  high  as  the  firft  ftory,  be  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick; 
and  from  thence  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  of  one  brick  and  an 
half  thick  ;  and  the  thicknefs  ot  the  garret  walls,  on  the  back 
part,  be  left  to  the  difcrction  of  the  builder,  fo  that  the  fame  may 
not  be  lets  than  one  brick  thick  r  and  alfo  that  the  thicknefs  df  tbs 
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party-walls,  between  every  houfe  of  this  fecond  and  larger  fort  of 
building,  to  he  two  bricks  thick ,  as  high  as  the  fifft  fiory,  and 
hence  upwards  to  the  garret  of  the  thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  a 
half.  1  hat  houfes  of  four  ftories  high,  befides  cellars  and  garrets, 
the  walls  in  the  front  and  rear,  as  high  as  the  firft  ftory,  be  two 
bricks  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  and  from  thence  upwards  to  the 
garret  floor,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  an  half,  and  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  garret  walls,  on  the  back  part,  be  not  lefs  than 
one  brick  :  and  alfo  that  the  party-walls  between  every  houfe  of 
this  third,  and  larger  fort  of  building,  be  two  bricks  thick,  as  high 
as  the  firft  floor,  and  thence  upwards  to  the  garret  floor  one  brick 
and  an  half. 

We  have  obferved  in  this  fvftem  of  architedure,  that  there  are 
five  orders  of  columns,  viz  Tifcan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Compose.  Now,  fays  Palladio,  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  fubftantial 
of.thofe  orders,  which  is  the  Tufcan,  muft  lie  undermoft  ;  though 
this  order,  becaufc  of  it’s  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  be  feldom  ufed 
above  ground,  except  in  fabrics,  where  one  order  only  is  employed, 
never,  therefore,  in  regular  fumptuous  edifices,  efpeeially  houfes, 
in  which  the  Doric  fupplies  it’s  place,  as  next  to  it  for  fimplicity. 

From  this  we  pafs  to  apertures,  which  are  either  gates,  doors, 
windows,  ftair-cafes,  chimneys,  or  fewers  lor  the  fullage,  Ac. 

It  is  afferted  by  Palladio,  that  no  fettled  and  determinate  direc¬ 
tions  can  be  given  for  the  altitude,  and  breadth  of  the  gates  of  fpa- 
cious  edifices  ;  nor  for  the  doors, and  windows  of  rooms  ;  and  gives 
this  for  a  reafon,  that  when  an  arehited  makes  any  gates,  he  is 
forced  to  adapt  them  to  the  largenefs  of  the  fabric  ;  to  the  dignity 
of  the  perfon  who  employs  him*  and  the  conveniency  of  whatever 
goes  backwards  and  forwards,  either  to  or  from  the  fame  ; 
though  the  method  he  likes  belt  is  to  divide  the  fpace  from  the 
ground  to  the  fuperficies  of  the  joifts  into  three  parts  and  a  half; 
two  whereof  muft  be  allowed  to  the  altitude  of  the  void,  or  open¬ 
ing,  and  one  and  a  half  to  the  breadth. 

Some  will  have  gates,  through  which  coaches,  Sec.  are  to  pafs 
not  lefs  than  feven  feet  broad,  nor  more  than  twelve  ;  the  height 
to  be  one  and  a  half  the  breadth. 

The  gates  and  principal  doors  muft  be  ordered  in  fuch  a  pofition 
that  an  eafy  accefs  from  all  parts  of  the  houfe  may  be  had  to  them 
The  doors  of  rooms  muft  not  exceed  three  feet  wide,  and  lix  and 
an  half  high  ;  nor  be  lefs  than  two  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  hidi 
They  ought,  to  be  as  few  in  number,  and  as  moderate  in  dirnen- 
fions  as  poflible,  fince  all  openings  are  weakenings;  though  bv 
turning  arches  over  them,  they  are  difeharged,  in  fome  meafure* 
of  the  fuper-incumbent  weight.  They  are  not  to  approach  too  near 
the  angles  of  the  walls  ;  it  being  a  glaring  folecifm  to  weaken  that 
pare  which  muft  weaken  all  me  reft.  They  fliould  be,  if  poflible 
right  over  one  another  ;  that  void  may  be  over  void  ;  and  full  over 
tall ;  and  alfo  oppofite  to  each  ocher,  fo  as  that  one  may  fee  from 
one  end  ot  the  houfe  to  another  ;  which  will  not  only  be  graceful 
bur  alfo  convenient  ;  as  it  affords  a  means  of  cooling  the  houfe  in 
fummer,  by  letting  in  air  ;  and  of  keeping  out  the  wind  in  winter 
which  way  foever  it  fets.  * 

In  finall  buildings  the  breadth  of  the  door  of  the  entry  fliould  be 
four  feet,  or  four  and  a  half;  and  the  breadth  of  the  doors  of  the 
chambers  3 3f,  or  4.  In  middling  buildings  the  breadth  of  the 
entry  door  ought  to  be  5  or  6  feet ;  and  that  of  the  chamber  doors 

There  are  gates  and  doors  of  the  five  orders,  viz.  Tufcan,  Doric 
Ionic ,  Corinthian,  and  Compoftle  doors.  *  ’  ' 

Gates  and  doors  have  their  heads  generally  fquare,  and  fome¬ 
times  circular,  which  laft  muft  not  be  ufed,  if  the  impoft  do  not 
exceed  a  man’s  ftature. 

imports,  in  architedure,.  are  the  capitals  of  pillars  or  pilafters 
which  fupport  arches.  An  impoft,  lometimes  alfo  called  chaptrel* 
is  a  fort  of  plinth,  or  little  cornice,  which  crowns  a  pier,  and Tup! 
ports  the  firft  ftone,  whence  an  arch  or  vault  commences.  Im¬ 
ports  conform  to  their  proper  order.  The  Tufcan  is  a  plinth  only  * 
the  Doric  has  two  faces  crowned  ;  the  Ionic  a  larmier  over  the  two 
faces,  and  it’s  moulding  may  be  carved;  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
pofite  have  a  larmier,  frieze,  and  other  mouldings.  The  projedure 
of  the  impoft  mult  not  exceed  the  naked  of  the  pila (ter.  Some¬ 
times  the  entablature  of  the  order  ferves  for  the  impoft  of  the  arch  • 
and  this  iooks  very  grand  and  lrtatcly.  The  impoft  is  a  thing  effenl 
tial  to  an  ordonnance  ;  inafmuch  as  without  it,  in  the  place  where 
the  curve  line  of  the  arch  meets  with  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
pillar,  there  always  feems  a  kind  of  elbow. 

The  following  rules  are  given  by  Palladio  for  the  decorations  of 
doors,  which  decorations  confift  of  the  architrave,  frieze  and  cor¬ 
nice.  I.  That  the  architrave  fliould  turn  about  the  door  and  be 
as  thick  as  the  jambs  or  pilafters,  which  muft  not  be  Ids  than  the 
fixth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  opening,  nor  more  than  the  fifth. 

2,  The  thicknefs  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
fame  opening.  3.  The  architrave  muft  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
three  of  which  are  to  be  for  the  altitude  of  the  frieze,  and  five  for 
that  of  the  cornice.  4.  The  architrave  muft  be  again  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  three  whereof  go  to  the  firft  faicia,  four  to  the  fecond 
and  the  other  three  are  fubdivided  into  five  parts,  two  whereof  are 
for  the  regolo,  or  orlo,  and  the  other  three  are  tor  the  feima  reverfa 
otherwife  caiicd  cymatium.  It's  projedure  is  equal  to  it’s  altitude 
and  the  fillet  projeds  lefs  than  half  it’s  thickud's,  5.  To  defign 
the  cymatium,  we  muft  draw  a  rigiit  line  from  below  the  filler *10 
the  upper  part  of  the  fecond  fafeia,  which  line  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  each  whereof  is  made  the  bafe  of  an  ifoceles  tri¬ 
angle,  or  which  lias  two  fides  equal  ;  then  the  place  of  the  fixed 
foot  of  our  cornpafs  muft  be  placed  in  the  angle  over  againft 
the  bafe,  by  which  wc  will  draw  the  curve  lines  which  give  the  cy- 
matiuni. 
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The  frieze  ought  to  he  three  fourths  of  the  architrave,  and  formed 
by  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  lefs  than  afehlicircle)  and  it  s  convexity 
or  (welling  is  t6  be  perpendicular  to  the  cymatiurn  of  the  architrave. 

The  five  parts  to  be  given  to  the  cornice  muft  be  thus  diftributed 
to  it*s  members;  one  to  be  for  the  cavetto  w-ith  it’s  liftella*  which  is 
the  fifth  part  of  the  Cavetto,  the  projedture  whereof  is  two  thirds  of 
it’s  altitude;  and  an  ifoceles triangle  muft  be  drawn  todefign  it,  fo 
that  the  cavetto  will  be  thebafeof  the  triangle.  Another  ot  the  faid 
five  parts  muft  be  allowed  to  the  ovolo,  the  projeclure  whereof  fhall 
be  two  thirds  of  it’s  altitude,  and  is  formed  by  drawing  an  ifoceles 
triangle.  The  other  three  to  be  fubdivided  into  feventeen  parts, 
eight  whereof  we  allow  to  the  corona  with  it’s  liftcllas,  of  which 
that  above  takes  one  of  the  faid  eight  parts,  and  that  below',  which 
makes  the  hollow  of  the  corona,  muft  have  but  a  fixth  part  of  the 
ovolo.  The  other  nine  will  be  given  to  the  feima  redla  and  it’s  fil¬ 
let,  which  will  be  one  third  of  the  faid  feima. 

Decoration  in  architecture  confifts  in  any  thing  that  adorns  and 
enriches  a  building.  The  orders  of  architecture  contribute  greatly 
to  the  decoration,  but  then  the  fevcral  parts  of  thofe  orders  muft 
have  their  juft  proportions,  characters,  and  ornaments  ;  otherwife 
the  fineft  order  will  bring  confufion  rather  than  richnefs. 

As  for  our  other  apertures,  which  are  window  s,  we  muftobferve 
the  following  rules:  l.That  tl}eybeasfew  in  number,  and  as  mo¬ 
derate  in  dimenfions,  as  may  confift  with  other  refpeCts.  x  1  hat 
they  be  placed  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  angles,  or  corners 
of  the  buildings.  3.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  window's  be  alfo 
equal  one  with  another  in  their  rank  and  order ;  fo  that  thofe  on  the 
right  hand  may  anfwer  to  thofe  on  the  left ;  and  thofe  above  be  right 
above  thofe  below. 

As  to  their  dimenfions,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
rooms  which  are  to  receive  the  light. 

The  apertures  of  windows  in  middlc-fized  houfes  may  be  four  and 
a  half,  or  five  feet  between  the  jambs;  and  in  the  greater  buildings 
fix  and  a  half,  orfeven  feet;  and  their  height  may  be  double  of  the 
length  atleaft;  but  in  high  rooms,  or  larger  buildings,  their  height 
may  be  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  half  their  breadth,  more  than  double 
their  length. 

Such  are  the  proportions  for  window’s  of  the  firft  ftory  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  muft  thofe  in  the  upper  (lories  be  for  breadth  ;  but 
as  to  height  they  mull  diminifh  ;  the  fecond  ftory  may  be  one  third 
part  lowxr  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  ftory  one  fourth  part  low’er 
than  the  fecond. 

There  are  different  forts  of  w  indows,  viz.  architrave  windows, 
dormer  windows,  or  luthern  and  tranfom  windows. 

Architrave  w’ indows  of  timber,  are  commonly  an  ogeeraifed  out 
of  the  folid  timber  with  a  lift  over  it;  though  fometimes  the  mould¬ 
ings  are  ftruck  and  laid  on,  and  fometimes  are  cut  in  brick.  Dormer 
windows,  ot  luthern,  are  a  kind  of  window  over  the  cornice,  in  the 
roof  of  a  building,  (landing  perpendicularly  over  the  naked  part  of 
the  walls,  and  ferving  to  illuminate  the  upper  ftory.  Tranfom 
window  is  a  double-light  window’,  fo  called  from  the  piece  that  is 
framed  acrofs  it. 

Windows,  like  doors,  vary  likewife  with  refpeCt  to  the  different 
orders  of  architecture,  and  have  their  various  decorations  in  common 
with  doors. 

W indows  and  doors  are  alfo  often  adorned  with  balconies ;  which 
are  a  jutty,  or  projedture  in  the  front  of  a  houfe,  fupported  by  pillars 
or  confoles,  and  encompaffed  with  a  balluftrade ;  w'hieh  is  an  afiem- 
blage  of  one  or  more  rows  of  ballufters,  high  enough  to  reft  the 
elbow  on,  i.  e.  about  four  feet. 


The  next  apertures  which  fall  under  our  confideration,  are  the 
chimneys. 

Chimney,  from  the  French  Cheminee,  is  that  part  of  the  houfe 
where  the  fire  is  made.  The  chimney  is  eompofed  of  jambs,  or 
fides  of  the  back  or  wood  ;  the  mantle-tree  reding  on  the  jambs  ; 
the  tube,  or  funnel,  which  conveys  away  the  fmoke ;  the  chimney- 
piece,  or  moulding,  on  the  fore-iide  of  the  jambs  over  the  mantle- 
tree,  and  the  hearth,  or  fire-place.  But  as  we  are  yet  on  the  outfide 
of  the  houfe,  we  (hall  confider  firft  the  funnel,  or  tube,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Palladio,  muft  never  be  made  too  wide,  or  too  narrow  ; 
for  in  the  former  cafe  the  wind  having  too  much  room,  will  drive 
the  fmoke  downward,  and  not  let  it  alcend,  or  go  freely  out ;  and  in 
the  latter  cafe  the  fmoke,  for  want  of  a  free  vent,  will  fly  back 
again.  Therefore  in  the  chimneys  of  rooms  the  funnels  muft  not  be 
narrower  than  half  a  foot,  nor  wider  than  nine  inches,  nor  above 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  mouth  of  the  pyramid  where  it 
joins  to  the  funnel  muft  be  made  form  what  narrower,  that  the  fmoke 
driving  downward,  it  may  keep  it  from  going  into  the  room.  Some 
make  the  funnels  crooked,  that  by  their  winding  and  theftrengthof 
the  fire,  which  forces  it  upward,  they  may  prevent  the  fmoke  from 
flying  back  into  the  room.  1  he  funnels,  or  openings  at  top,  fays 
the  fame  learned  author,  through  which  the  fmoke  (hould  be  con¬ 
veyed,  ought  to  be  wide,  and  let  at  a  diftance  from  any  fubftance 
that  is  apt  to  take  fire. 

According  to  Wolfius,  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  at  bottom 
ought  to  be  to  the  height,  as  three  to  two ;  to  the  depth,  as  four  to 
two.  In  fmall  apartments  the  breadth  is  three  feet,  in  larger  five. 
In  bed-chambers  four.  In  fmall  banquetting-rooms  five  and  a  half; 
in  large  fix  ;  but  the  height  never  to  exceed  two  and  a  half,  left 
there  be  too  much  room  tor  the  air  and  wind  to  drive  thefmoke  into 
the  room.  Nor  muft  the  height  be  too  little,  left  the  fmoke  mifs  it’s 
way,  and  be  checked  at  firft  fetting  out.  The  fame  author  advifes 
to  have  an  aperture  through  which  the  external  air  may,  on  occa- 
lion,  be  let  into  the  flame,  to  drive  up  the  fmoke,  which  the  inter¬ 
nal  air  would  otherwife  be  unable  to  do. 

Felibien  orders  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  or  that  part  joined  to  the 
chimney-back,  to  be  a  little  narrower  than  the  relt,  that  the  fmoke 


coming  to  be  repelled  downwards,  meeting  with  this  obllacle,  may 
be  prevented  from  getting  into  the  room. 

To  prevent  fmoking  chimneys,  Mr.  Lucar  advifes  two  holes,  or 
two  pipes,  one  over  the  other,  to  be  left  on  each  fide  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  one  Hoping  upwards,  the  other  downwards  :  through  one  of 
thefe,  fays  he;  the  fmoke  will  pafs  in  any  pofition.  De  Lorme 
will  have  a  brafs  ball  full  of  water,  with  a  fmall  aperture,  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  chimney,  at  a  height  a  little  above  the  greateft  flame  •  here, 
as  the  water  grows  hot,  it  will  rarefy,  and  drive  through  the  aper¬ 
ture  in  a  vapoury  dream,  which  will  drive  up  the  fmoak  that  would 
otherwife  linger  in  the  funnel.  Others  place  a  kind  of  moveable 
vane,  or  weather-cock,  at  top  of  the  chimney;  fo  that  what  way 
foever  the  wind  comes,  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  will  be  fkreened, 
and  the  fmoke  have  free  egrefs.  Indeed  the  bed  prevention  of  a 
fmoking  chimney  feems  to  lie  in  the  proper  fituation  of  the  doors  of 
the  room,  and  the  apt  falling  back  of  the  back,  and  convenient  ga¬ 
thering  of  the  wings  and  bread  of  the  chimney. 

Chimneys  are  made  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  care  muft  be 
taken  that  no  timber  be  laid  W'ithin  twelve  inches  of  the  fore-fide  of 
the  chimney-jambs,  that  all  joifts  on  the  back  of  the  chimney  be  laid 
with  a  trimmer,  at  fix  inches  diftance  from  the  back  ;  and  that  no 
timber  belaid  within  the  funnel. 

The  ancients,  in  order  to  heat  their  apartments,  built  .their 
chimneys  in  the  middle,  with  columns  or  confoles  to  uphold  the  ar¬ 
chitraves,  over  which  they  fixed  the  pyramidal  funnel,  through 
which  the  fmoke  w'as  conveyed  ;  though  the  obfeurity  of  the  rules 
given  by  Vitruvius  on  that  head,  would  make  one  conclude,  that  the 
ancients  had  no  chimneys,  but  only  doves,  whereof  they  had  entire 
apartments. 

Palladio  pretends,  that  the  doves  of  the  ancients,  ufed  inftead  of 
chimneys,  confided  of  certain  tubes,  or  pipes,  in  the  th  cknefs  of 
the  wall,  through  which  the  heat  of  the  fires,  which  were  made  un¬ 
der  thofe  chambers,  afeended,  and  iffued  out  through  certain  vents, 
or  mouths,  at  the  top  ot  the  faid  tubes  or  funnels. 

In  the  year  1713  was  publiihed  a  French  book,  intituled,  La 
Mechanique  du  Feu,  or  the  art  of  augmenting  the  effedts,  and  dimf- 
nifhing  the  expence  of  fire,  by  M.  Gauger  ;  fince  tranfiated  into 
English  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Defaguliers.  Wherein  the  author 
examines  what  difpofition  of  chimneys  is  moft  proper  to  augment 
the  heat,  and  proves  geometrically,  that  the  difpofition  of  parallel 
jambs,  with  the  back  inclined,  as  in  the  common  chimneys,  is  lefs 
fitted  for  refledling  heat  into  the  room,  than  parabolical  jambs,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  tablette  horizontal.  He  gives  feveral  new’  con- 
ftrudlions  of  his  new  chimneys,  and  the  manner  of  executing  them. 

Chimney  jambs  are  the  fides  of  a  chimney  ufually  (landing  out 
perpendicularly,  fometimes  circularly  from  the  back  ;  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities  whereof  the  mantle-tree  refts.  See  the  article  Jamb. 

We  (hall  pafs  now’  to  the  ftair-cafe,  defined  an  afeent  inclofed  be¬ 
tween  walls,  or  a  balluftrade,  confiding  of  flairs  or  fteps,  w’ith  land¬ 
ing  places  and  rails,  ferving  to  make  a  communication  between  the 
fevcral  (lories  of  a  houfe. 

We  muft  be  very  curious  in  placing  our  ftair-cafe,  fince  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  it,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  will 
no  ways  damage  the  reft  of  the  fabric.  A  proper  fituation,  therefore, 
muft  be  afiigned  to  it,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  any  other  parts 
of  the  houfe,  nor  receive  any  inconvenience  from  them. 

The  common  rules  to  beobferved  inftair-cafes  are  as  follow:  1, 
They  mull  have  three  openings,  the  firft  of  which  is  the  door  by 
which  we  go  up  to  them,  which  the  lefs  it  is  concealed  from  fuch  as 
enter  the  houfe,  the  more  ornamental  it  will  appear ;  and,  in  Pal¬ 
ladio’s  opinion,  it  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  before 
we  come  at  it  we  may  have  a  fight  of  the  bell  part  of  the  houfe:  for 
then  the  edifice,  though  little  in  reality,  will  appear  large.  The 
fecond  opening  is  the  windows  requilite  to  light  the  ftair-cafe,  and 
which  muft  be  fituated  in  the  middle,  and  made  high,  by  which 
means  they  will  diffufe  the  light  in  equal  proportion.  The  third 
opening  is  the  landing-place,  through  which  we  enter  into  the  rooms 
of  the  firft  ftory,  and  muft  lead  into  the  moft  handfome,  fpacious, 
and  beft  furnifhed  rooms  of  the  houfe. 

2.  Stair-cafes  muft  be  made  fpacious  in  proportion  to  the  bignefs 
and  quality  of  the  building,  and  never  narrower  than  three  or  four 
feet,  that  when  two  perfons  meet,  they  may  have  room  enough  to 
pafs. 

3.  The  fteps  muft  be  no  more  than  fix  or  feven  inches  fteep,  and 
if  they  fhould  be  lefs,  efpecially  if  the  ftair-cafes  are  long,  and  have 
no  landing-places,  it  will  make  them  (lill  more  convenient,  and  lef9 
tirefome,  by  not  obliging  people  to  lift  their  feet  fo  high  ;  but  then 
they  mull  be  four  inches  fteep  at  lead.  The  breadth  of  the  fteps 
muft  not  be  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half,  nor  lefs  than  a  foot. 

The  kinds  of  ftair-cafes  are  various  ;  for  in  fome  the  (lairs  are 
ftrait,  in  others  winding  ;  in  others  both  W’ays,  or  mixt :  again,  of 
ftrait  ftair-cafes,  called  alfo  flyers,  fome  fly  diredliy  forwards ;  others 
are  fquare  ;  others  triangular ;  and  others  are  called  French  flights. 

For  the  making  of  ftrait  ftair-cafes,  the  whole  fpace  muft  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts  ;  two  whereof  muft  be  allowed  to  the  fteps, 
and  the  other  two  to  the  void  in  the  middle  ;  whence  the  ftair-cafe, 
in  cafe  it  were  left  open,  wilhreceive  the  light.  They  may  be  made 
with  the  wall  inward, and  then  the  wall  itfelf  is  inclofed  in  the  two 
parts  which  are  allowed  to  the  (teps  ;  though  there  be  no  abfolute 
occafion  for  this., 

Diredl  fliers,  or  plain  fliers,  are  thofe  which  proceed  diredliy  from 
one  floor  to  another,  without  turning  either  to  the  right  or  left;  fel- 
dom  ufed  except  for  garret,  or  cellar  (lairs.  Square  fliers  are  thofe 
which  fly  round  the  fides  of  a  fquare  newel,  either  folid  or  open  ; 
having  at  every  corner  of  the  newel  a  fquare  half  ftep,  taking  up 
one  fourth  of  a  circle,  fo  that  they  fly  from  one  half  ftep  to  another; 
and  the  length  of  the  flairs  is  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  newel. 
French  fliers  fly  firft  dircclly  forwards,  till  they  come  within  the 

length 
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length  of  a  (lair  of  the  wall ;  and  then  have  a  fquare  half  pace,  from 
which  you  immediately  afeend  to  another  half  pace,  from  which 
the  (lairs  flv  dire&ly  back  again,  parallel  to  their  firft  flight. 

Of  winding-flairs,  called  alfo  fpiral-ftairs;  fome  are  fquare, 
fome  circular,  and  fome  elliptical;  and  thefe  again  are  various, 
fome  winding  round  a  folid,  and  others  an  open  newel. 

There  are  four  kindsof  circular  winding-flairs,  viz.  fuch  as  wind 
about  a  folid  newel;  the  fore-edge  of  each  being  in  a  right  line, 
pointing  to  the  center  of  a  newel;  commonly  ufed  in  church  ftee- 
ples,  and  great  old  houfes.  Such  as  wind  round  an  open  newel, 
the  fore  fide  of  each  being  in  a  right  line,  pointing  to  the  center  of 
the  newel;  as  thofe  in  the  monument  of  London.  Such  as  wind 
round  a  folid  newel,  only  the  fore  fide  of  each,  an  arch  of  a  circle; 
either  concave  or  convex,  pointing  near  to  the  circumference  of  the 
newel.  And  fuch  as  refemble  the  lafl  in  all  other  refpedls,  fave 
that  they  have  an  open  newel.  Any  of  thefe  winding-flairs  take 
up  lefs  room  than  other  kinds. 

When  a  flair-cafe  winds  round  a  folid  newel,  or  a  column,  Pal¬ 
ladio  will  have  it  made  in  the  manner  following:  the  diameter  being 
divided  into  three  parts,  two  muft  be  for  the  fteps,  and  one  for  the 
newel ;  or  the  diameter  (hall  be  divided  into  feven  parts,  three  of 
which  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  newel,  and  the  four  others  to  the 
Iteps;  and  iircafe  the  flair-cafes  be  made  circular,  they  will  appear 
very  ornamental,  and  be  longer  than  if  they  had  been  made  ftrait. 
But  in  open  flair-cafes,  the  fame  celebrated  architect  divides  the 
diameter  into  four  parts,  two  of  which  he  gives  to  the  lleps,  and 
two  to  the  void  in  the  middle. 

He  divides  elliptical  and  circular  flair-cafes  in  one  and  the  fame 
manner,  and  judges  them  very  handfome  and  agreeable,  all  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  being  at  the  head,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ellipfis. 

Palladio  mentions  another  kind  of  flair-cafes  in  the  portico  of 
Pompey  in  Rome,  in  the  way  that  leads  to  the  quarter  of  thr  Jews, 
which  confifts  of  three  winding  flairs,  of  a  very  pretty  and  artful 
invention;  for  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  whence 
they  could  receive  no  light  but  from  above;  they  were  fet  upon  co¬ 
lumns,  to  the  end  that  the  light  might  be  equally  diffuftd  ;  in  imita¬ 
tion  whereof  Bramante,  a  celebrated  architect  in  his  time,  made 
one  in  the  Belvidera,  but  without  fteps ;  and  compofed  it  of  the 
four  orders  following;  viz.  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compo- 
fite.  This  kind  of  flair-cafe  is  made  by  dividing  the  fquare  into 
four  parts;  two  of  which  are  given  to  the  void  in  the  middle,  and 
one  to  each  fide  of  the  fteps,  or  columns. 

Mixt-ftairs  are  fuch  as  partly  fly  and  partly  wind  ;  whence  fome 
call  them  fliers  and  winders:  of  thefe  arefeveral  kinds;  as  dog- leg¬ 
ged  flairs,  which  firfl  fly  diredly  forwards,  then  wind  a  fetnicircle  ; 
•and  then  fly  diredly  backwards,  parallel  to  that.  Square  fliers  and 
winders,  which  have  a  fquare  newel,  either  folid  or  open,  and  fly 
by  the  fides  of  the  newel,  winding  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  at  each  cor¬ 
ner.  Solid  and  open  newelled-fliers,  and  winders,  which  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  one  winds  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  about  a  folid  newei,  then 
flies  by  the  fide  of  a  fquare  open  newel;  then  winds  again  by  the 
fide  of  a  folid  newel ;  then  flies  again,  and  fo  alternately.  The  other 
flies  firfl,  then  winds,  and  then  flies  again  alternately. 

Several  modern  architeds,  efpecially  the  French, have  introduced 
twifted  rails  in  many  of  their  flair-cafes ;  which  are  formed  in  the 
following  manner : 

When  we  have  made  our  plan,  and  thereby  found  the  breadth,  or 
tread  of  the  fteps,  and  have  alfo  fixed  on  the  bignefs  of  the  intended 
rail,  with  the  form  and  projedionof  the  mouldings:  then  the  front 
cf  the  fecond  ftep  muft  be  continued  out  farther,  and  thereon  a  cir¬ 
cle  deferibed,  touching  the  infide  of  the  rail,  and  whofe  diameter 
muft  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  two  fteps,  which  we  fhall  divide 
Into  eight  equal  parts;  then  we  (hall  deferibe  on  the  center  of  the 
fitid  circle,  another  circle,  equal  to  the  bignefs  of  the  rail,  and  alio 
another  circle  to  the  extremities  of  the  mouldings. 

If  we  draw  a  diagonal  line,  and  deferibe  the  part  of  a  circle,  and 
dividing  it  into  eight  equal  parts,  continue  it  from  the  center  to  the 
line,  we  have  the  diminifhing  fcale  for  the  formation  of  the  fcroll. 
Then  transferring  the  refpedive  diftances  within  the  great  circle, 
on  each  eighth  part  thereof,  and  finding  the  center  of  the  eye,  or 
block,  for  the  firft  eighth  part  of  the  fcroll,  and  proceeding  from 
thence  to  all  the  diftances,  we  have  the  whole  fcroll  completed,  and 
finifhing  in  the  block  at  one  revolution  of  a  circle.  But  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  infide  fcroll,  though  drawn  from  the  fame  cen¬ 
ters,  muft  not  meet  on  the  aforefaid  eight  parts  of  the  great  circle, 
but  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  fcroll  to  each  center  refpc£tive!y. 

For  forming  the  fcroll  of  the  firft  ftep,  the  fame  method  is  to 
be  ufed  as  above  ;  obferving  only,  that  as  it  begins  to  be  circular 
from  the  fecond  eighth  part,  the  diftance  to  the  rail  muft  be  di¬ 
vided  into  feven  parts,  and  gathering  in  one  at  a  time,  it  will  be 
completed. 

Should  it  be  required  to  make  the  fcroll  of  a  larger  revolution, 
we  muft  deferibe  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  three  fteps,  and 
divide  the  diminifhing  fcale  into  twelve  parts  ;  and  by  proceeding  as 
before,  to  ftrike  one  eighth  of  the  great  circle  at  a  time,  we  have  the 
fcroll  at  one  revolution  and  a  halt  of  the  circle.  But  wanting  it  ftill 
larger,  we  (hall  make  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  four  fteps,  and  the  diminiftiing  fcale  divided  into  fixteen  parts, 
the  fcroll  will  be  formed  at  two  revolutions  of  the  circle. 

Having  carried  the  walls  as  high  as  we  are  determined  they  (hall 
go,  having  made  the  vaults,  laid  the  joifts  of  the  floors,  (which  joifts 
are  thofe  pieces  of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  lummers,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid,)  brought  up  the  (tair-cafes, 
See.  in  the  next  place  we  mull  raife  the  roof,  which  as  it  embraces 
all  the  parts  of  the  fabric,  and  prefies  the  walls  thereof  equally 
with  it’s  weight,  is,  by  that  means,  a  kind  of  bandage  to  the  whole, 
and  ferves  for  fheker,  to  carry  off  the  rain  from  the  walls. 
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The  joifts  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  fquare,  and  ought  feldom 
to  lie  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other  than  ten  inches,  never 
twelve :  nor  ought  they  ever  to  bear  at  a  greater  length  than  ten  feet, 
or  to  lie  lefs  into  the  wall  than  eight  inches.  Sometimes  carpen¬ 
ters  furr  their  joifts,  as  they  call  it;  that  is,  lay  two  rows  of  joifts 
one  over  the  other.  Summer  is  a  large  (lone,  the  firft  that  is  laid 
over  columns  and  pilafters,  in  beginning  to  make  a  crofs  vault ;  or 
it  is  the  (tone,  which  being  laid  over  a  piedroif,  or  column,  is  hol¬ 
lowed  to  receive  the  firft  haunce  of  a  plat-band.  Girders  are  the 
largeft  pieces  of  timber  in  a  floor  ;  their  ends  are  ufually  faftened  in¬ 
to  the  fummers,  or  breall  fummers  ;  and  the  joifts  are  framed  in  at 
one  end  to  the  girders.  By  the  ftatute,  for  rebuilding  London,  no 
girder  is  to  lie  lefs  than  ten  inches  into  the  walls  ;  and  their  ends  to 
be  always  laid  in  loam,  &c. 

1 1  is  Palladio’s  wifh  to  have  roofs  made  more  or  lefs  (helving,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  climate  is  either  hot  or  cold  ;  for  which  reafon,  in 
Germany^  he  (ays,  where  thefnow  falls  in  great  quantity,  the  roofs 
arerhade  very  (harp,  and  are  covered  with  (hingles,  or  little  thin  pieces 
of  wood,  or  elfe  with  very  thin  tiles}  for  otherwise  the  weight  of  the 
Inow  would  crufh  them.  But  thofe  who  live  in  gentle  and  moderate 
climates  (hould  raifetheirroofs  withgraceand  politenefs,  and  to  fuch 
an  altitude,  as  thattherain  mayeafily  roll  off.  Thereforethe  breadth 
of  the  plate  to  be  roofed,  continues  he,  muft  be  divided  into  nine 
parts;  two  whereof  (hall  bethepitch  ;  for  if  it  were  made  ofonefourth 
of  the  breadth,  the  roof  would  be  too  (harp,  fo  that  the  tiles  would 
fcarce  cleave  ;  and  if  they  were  made  but  of  a  fifth  part,  the  roof 
would  be  too  flat,  whereby  the  fuperincumbent  weight  of  the  tiles, 
(hingles,  and  fnows,  would  prefs  too  much  upon  it.  He  concludes, 
hy  oblerving,  that  gutters  are  made  ufually  all  round  the  houfc,  into 
which  the  water  which  falls  from  the  tiles  is  conveyed  away,  by 
fpouts,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  walls.  That  the  gutters 
muft  have  a -foot  and  a  half  of  wall  over  them,  which  will  not  only 
keep  them  in  much  ftronger,  but  likewife  preferve  the  timber  in  the 
roof  from  any  damage  which  the  rain  might  otherwife  occafion. 

W  hen  the  roof  is  pointed,  it’s  moft  beautiful  proportion  is  to  have 
it’s  profile  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  when  fquare,  that  is,  when  the 
pitch,  or  angle  of  the  ridge,  is  a  right  angle,  it  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  mean  proportion  between  the  pointed  and  the  flat-form*  A  flat 
roof  is  that  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  a  triangular  pediment. 
Sometimes  the  roof  is  in  the  pinnacle  form  ;  fometirties  it  has  a 
double  ridge  ;  fometimes  it  is  cut  or  mutilated  ;  that  is,  confifts 
of  a  true  and  a  falfe  roof  laid  over  the  former ;  fometimes  it  is 
truncated,  that  is,  inftead  of  terminating  in  a  ridge,  or  angle,  it 
is  cut  fquare  ofF,  at  a  certain  height,  and  covered  with  a  ter- 
rafi,  and  fometimes,  alfo,  encompaHed  with  a  balluftrade.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  in  manner  of  a  dome,  that  is,  it’s  plan  is  fquare,  and  the 
contour  circular  ;  fometimes  it  is  round,  that  is,  the  plan  is  round, 
or  oval,  and  the  profile  fpherical.  Sometimes  the  bafe  being  very 
large,  it  is  cut  off  to  diminifh  it’s  height,  and  covered  with  a  terrafs 
of  lead,  railed  a  little  in  the  middle  with  fky-lights,  from  (pace  to 
fpacc,  to  give  light  to  fome  corridore,  or  other  intermediate  piece, 
which  without  fuch  an  expedient  would  be  too  dark. 

There  is  alfo  the  hip-roof,  which  is  a  roof  that  has  neither  gable- 
head,  thread-head,  nor  jirkin-head  ;  which  laft  are  both  gable  and 
hip  at  the  fame  end.  A  hip-roof  has  rafters  as  long,  and  with  the 
angles  at  the  foot,  &c.  at  the  end  of  buildings,  as  it  has  at  the 
fides  ;  and  the  feet  of  the  rafters  on  the  end  of  fuch  buildings,  as 
have  hiproofs,  ftand  on  the  fame  plan,  viz.  parallel  with  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  at  the  fame  height  from  the  foundation  with  the  rafters  on 
the  fides  of  the  roof. 

All  kindsof  roofs  are  compofed  of  beams,  rafters,  hips,  See .  A 
beam  is  the  largeft  piece  of  wood  in  a  building,  being  laid  a-crofs  the 
walls,  and  ferving  to  fupport  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof.  No 
houfe  has  lefs  than  two  of  thefe  beams,  viz.  one  at  each  head  :  into 
thefe  the  girders  of  the  garret-floor  are  alfo  framed ;  and  if  thebuild- 
ing  be  timber,  the  teazle  tenons  of  the  pofts. 

The  proportions  of  beams  near  London,  are  fixed  by  ftatute  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  beam  15  feet  long  muft  be  feven  inches  on  one  fide  it’s 
fquare,  and  five  on  the  other ;  if  it  be  16  feet  long,  one  fide  muft  be 
eight  inches,  the  other  fix  ;  if  17  feet  long,  one  fide  muft  be  ten 
inches,  the  other  fix.  In  the  country  they  ufually  make  them 
ftronger.  Sir  H.  Wotton  advifes  thefe  to  be  of  the  ftrongeft,  and 
moft  durable  timber. 

Hence  Mr.  Parent  remarks,  that  the  common  pradtice  of  cutting 
the  beams  out  of  trees,  as  fquare  as  poffible,  is  ill  hulbandry  ;  and 
hence  takes  occafion  to  determine  geometrically  what  dimenlions  the 
bafeof  abeam,  to  be  cut  out  of  any  tree  propofed,  fhall  have,  in  order 
to  it’s  being  of  the  greateft  poffible  firength  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  a  circular  bafe  being  given,  he  determines  the  redlangle  of  the 
greateft  refiftance  that  can  be  inferibed,  and  finds,  that  the  lides  muft 
be  nearly  as  7  to  5,  which  agrees  with  obfervation.  Hitherto  the 
length  of  the  beam  has  been  fuppofed  equal ;  if  it  be  unequal,  the 
bafes  will  refill  fo  much  the  lefs,  as  the  beams  are  longer. 

Mr.  Parent  has  calculated  tables  of  the  weight  that  will  be(uf- 
tained  in  the  middle,  in  beams  of  various  bafes  and  lengths,  fitted  at 
each  end  into  walls,  on  a  fuppofition  that  a  piece  of  oak  of  an  inch 
fquare,  and  a  foot  long,  retained  horizontally  by  the  two  extremes, 
will  fuftain  315  pounds  in  it’s  middle  before  it  breaks,  which  it  is 
found,  by  experience,  it  will. 

Rafters  are  pieces  of  timber,  which  (landing  by  pairs  upon  the  rea¬ 
fon,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  the  roof.  No  rafters 
fhould  ftand  farther  than  12  inches  from  one  another.  For  the  fixes, 
orfcantlings  of  rafters,  it  is  provided,  by  adtof  parliament,  that  prin¬ 
cipal  rafters,  from  12  feet  6  inches,  to  14  feet  6  inches  long,  be  5 
inches  broad  a-mp,  and  8  at  the  bottom,  and  6  inches  thick  ;  thofe 
from  14  feet  6  inches,  to  18  feet  6  inches  long,  to  be  9  inches  broad 
at  the  foot,  7  at  the  top,  and  7  thick  ;  and  thofe  from  1 8  feet  6  inches, 
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to  21  feet  6  inches,  to  he  10 inches  broad  at  the  foot,  8  at  the  top, 
and  8  thick.  Single  rafters  6  feet  6  inches  long,  to  bc  and 

3  in  their  fq.uare;  thofe  8  feet  long,  mull  be  4*.  and  3*  inches 

^Thc  hips  are  thofe  pieces  of  timber  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
mof.  The  hips  are  much  longer  than  the  rafters,  by  reafon  of  their 
oblique  pofition,  and  are  placed  ‘not  with  a  right  or  fquare  angle,  but 
a  verv  oblique  one;  and  by  confequence,  are  not,  at  leaft  ought  not 
to  be" fquare  atanv  angle,  (as  rafters  are  at  all)  but  bevel  at  every  one 
of  them  ;  and,  which  is  yet  more,  as  rafters  have  but  four  plains, 
thefc  commonly  have  five.  Hips  are  called  by  country  workmen 
corners;  fome  call  them  principal  rafters,  and  others  fleepers.  In¬ 
deed  hips  and  fleepers  are  much  the  fame,  only  the  beepers  lie  in 
the  vallies,  and  join  at  top  with  the  hips;  but  thofe  furjaccs,  or 
plains,  which  make  the  back  of  the  hips,  are  the  under  Tides  or  t  le 
beeper.  The  backs  of  a  heap  are  thofe  two  fuperficies,  or  plains,  on 
the  outlide  of  the  hips,  which  lie  parallel,  both  in  refpedt  of  their 
length  and  breadth,  with  the  fuperficies  of  the  adjoining  Tides,  and 

end  of  the  roof.  .  ,  , 

The  higheb  part  of  the  roof,  or  rather  the  piece  of  wood  wherein 

the  rafters  meet,  is  called  the  ridge  of  the  root. 

Having  finiffied  the  outward  cafe  of  the  edifice,  the  next  thing  is, 
todiftribute  the  ground-plot  into  apartments;  in  which  diftribution 
regard  muft  be  had  td  gracefulnefs,  and  ufcfulnefs,  for  rooms  of 
office,  and  entertainment,  as  far  as  nie  capacity  thereof,  and  the 

nature  of  the  countrv,  will  allow. 

'The  gracefulnefs  confills  in  a  double  analogy,  orcorrefpondcncy, 
firft,  between  the  parts  of  the  whole,  whereby  a  large  fabric  biould 
have  large  partitions,  entrances,  doors,  columns;  and,  in  brief,  all 
the  members  large;  the  fecotid  between  the  parts  themfelves,  with 
regard  to  length,  breadth,  and  height. 

Palladio  will  have  a  building  difpofed  and  ordered  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  that  the  mob  noble  and  beautiful  parts  of  it  be  the  molt  cx- 
pofed  to  all  fpe&ators,  and  the  lefs  agreeable  thrown  into  bye  places, 
and  removed,  as  much  as  poffible,  from  public  view  ;  becaufc  the 
refufe  of  the  houfe,  or  whatever  may  produce  any  ill  effe£I,  or  in¬ 
cumbrance,  ought  to  be  carried  thither  ;  and  for  this  reafon  the  cel¬ 
lars,  vvood-lioufes,  coal-holes,  pantries,  kitchen, fervants-hall,  laun¬ 
dries)  ovens,  and  other  offices,  which  are  forever  in  ufe,  biould,  in 
his  opinion,  be  placed  in  the  low  er  and  mob  obfeure  part  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  and  fome  of  them  a  little  under  ground. 

The  ufefulnefs  confibs  in  having  a  conliderable  number  of  rooms 
Of  all  kinds,  with  entries,  halls,  and  light  Hair-cafes,  which  mub  be 
made  fpacious,  and  eafy  to  go  up  and  down;  and  the  meaneb,  and 
lefs  graceful  of  them,  fituated  advantageoufiy,  to  ferve  the  othermore 
fpacious  apartments.  The  rooms  mult  be  large,  moderate,  or  mid- 
dle-fized,  and  fmall,  and  all  contiguous  to  one  another.  Conve¬ 
nient  partitions  mub  be  likewife  contrived  for  cloiets,  libraries, 
horfe-furniture,  and  other  things  which  are  in  daily  ufe,  and  which 
would  appear  very  indecent  in  a  bed-chamber,  dining-room,  or  other 
place  fet  apart  for  the  reception  of  brangers. 

Palladio  orders  the  fummer  rooms  to  be  lpacious,  and  open  to 
the  north ;  and  the  winter  ones  fmall,  and  expofed  to  the  fouth  and 
web.  But  the  rooms  intended  for  fpring  and  autumn,  ought  to  be 
toward  the  eab,  and  have  their  profpedts  towards  greens  and  gar¬ 
dens.  Studies  and  clofets  ffiould  likewife  have  the  fame  profpedf. 
But,  where  the  architedf  is  confined  within  certain  limits,  beyond 
which  he  has  no  power  to  go,  neceffity  obliges  him  to  fuit  himfelf 
according  to  the  fituationor  the  place. 

In  the  partition,  an  afchiteck  has  often  occafionfor  feveralffiifts; 
through  which  his  own  fagacity,  tnore  than  any  rules,  mub  conduct 
him.  Thus  he  is  frequently  puttobruggle  with  fcarcity  of  ground, 
fometimes  to  damn  one  room,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reb;  as  to  hide 
a  buttery  under  a  bair-cafe,  &c.  at  other  times,  to  make  thofe  the 
mob  beautiful,  which  are  the  mob  in  fight ;  and  to  leave  the  reb; 
like  a  painter,  in  the  ffiadow,  &c. 

Since  the  hall,  or  falle,  is  properly  the  firb,  and  fineft  partition 
of  an  apartment,  and  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  houfe,  pa¬ 
lace,  or  the  like;  it  therefore  deferves,  firb,  our  attention. 

Vitruvius  mentions  three  forts  of  halls:  the  tetrabyle,  which  has 
four  columns  fupporting  the  platform,  or  deling:  the  Corinthian, 
which  has  columns  all  around,  let  into  the  wall,  and  is  vaulted 
over  ;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  periftyle  of  infulated  Corin¬ 
thian  columns,  bearing  a  fecond  order  with  a  deling.  Thefe  were 
called  occi. 

To  make  a  tetrabyle  hall,  according  to  Palladio’s  defign,  it’s 
length  ffiould  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  three  thereof  mub 
be  allowed  to  the  breadth.  The  wings  (that  is,  the  fpace  between 
the  wall  and  the  pillars,  or  columns,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
breadth  of  the  hall)  have  in  breadth  a  fifth  part  of  the  altitude  of 
the  columns.  The  fcolumns,  of  what  order  pleafes  mob  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  which  he  thinks  mob  proper  for  the  ornament  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  hall ;  which  commonly  is  the  Corinthian.  The  dia¬ 
meter  of  thefe-columns  ought  to  be  eqjial  to  the  breadth  of  one  half 
of  the  wings:  the  openings  above,  one  third  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  hall. 

The  length  of  a  Corinthian  hall  ffiould  be  the  diagonal  of  it’s 
fquare;  and  the  wings  have  in  breadth  two  fevenths  of  the  length 
of  the  hall,  that  is,  one  for  every  wing;  the  diameter,  and  height 
of  the  columns,  in  proportion ;  as  well  as  the  opening  in  the 
middle. 

The  Egyptian  halls  are  very  much  like  bafiUcas,  or  the  courts  of 
jubice  of  the  ancients ;  becaufe  they  “have  a  portico,  in  which  the  co¬ 
lumns  are  dibant  from  the  wall,  as  in  the  bafilicas;  and  upon  thefe 
columns  are  placed  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  The  fpace, 
-or  diftance  between  the  columns  and  the  wall,  is  covered  with  a  plat¬ 
form,  furrounded  by  a  corridore  with  rails,  and  ball  oilers.  Above 
•the  faid  pillars  there  is  a  continued  wall,  with  half  columns,  on  the 
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infide  of  it,  one  fourth  part  lefs  than  the  ldwer  ones.,  The  widows 
which  give  light  to  the  hall,  and  through  which,  when  laid  open, 
fuch  as  are  on  the  platform  ean  look  into  it,  are  placed  between 
the  faid  half  columns. 

The  ancients  had  another  fort  of  hall,  called  tebitudinated ;  that 
is,  made  in  form  of  a  tortoife.  The  length  of  a  tebitudinated  hall 
is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  it’s  fquare,  and  has  it’s  full  breadth  in 
height ;  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  fummer,  or  architrave  of  the 
roof.  The  rooms  on  the  fide  are  fix  feet  lefs  in  height;  and 
above  the  walls,  which  feparate  them  from  the  hall,  there  are 
columns,  which  bear  the  roofs  of  the  faid  hall.  Between  thefe 
columns,  there  are  fome  apertures,  or  windows,  which  give  light 
to, the  hall.  A  little  farther  are  the  peribylos,  about  which  are 
piazzas,  that  are  the  height  of  the  columns.  The  chambers  are  of 
the  fame  breadth,  and  their  height  to  the  impob  of  the  arches,  is 
equal  to  the  breadth  ;  as  the  arches  have  in  height  the  third  part 
of  their  diameter. 

The  length  of  halls  ffiould  never  exceed  twice  their  breadth^ 
but  the  nearer  they  are  to  a  fquare,  the  more  uniform  and  commo¬ 
dious  they  will  be. 

We  mull  not  confound  halls  with  entries,  though  we  often  give 
to  entries  the  name  of  halls ;  though  entries  be  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  houfe,  and  halls  in  the  upper.  Entries  are  but  a  fort  of  land¬ 
ing-place,  with  which  all  the  other  principal  parts  of  the  houfe  have 
a  communication,  and  where  perfons  wait  till  the  maber  of  the  houfe 
appears;  and,  after  the  galleries,  are  the  firb  places  that  prefent 
themfelves  to  fuch  as  enter  the  houfe. 

The  galleries  are  covered  places  in  palaces,  much  longer  than 
broad,  which  ferve  to  walk  in.  If  there  be  but  one,  it  is  ufually 
made  in  the  fore,  or  back  front  of  an  edifice;  if  two,  in  the  wings. 
They  are  either  large  or  fmall,  as  convenieney,  and  the  quality  of 
the  building,  may  require  ;  but  they  ffiould  never  be  above  twenty 
feet  broad  ;  or  lefs  than  ten.  The  galleries  of  the  Louvre  ate  mag¬ 
nificent. 

The  rooms  mub  he  dibributed  equally  on  each  fide  of  the  entry 
and  the  hall  ;  and  care  mub  be  taken  that  thofe  on  the  right  hand 
anfwer  to,  and  be  of  an  equal  largenefs,  with  thofe  on  the  left, 
whereby  there  will  be  a  jub  harmony  and  proportion  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  edifice;  and  the  wall  will  be  in  equal  proportion  prefled 
by  the  roof:  for  if  the  apartments  are  bigger  on  one  fide  the  edifice 
than  on  the  other,  in  the  former  cafe  they  will  refill  the  weight 
with  eafe,  becaufe  of  the  folidity  and  thicknefs  of  the  walls;  but  in 
the  latter  they  will  be  too  weak,  which  will  create  great  inconve- 
niencies,  and  at  lab  deltroy  the  whole  brudture. 

Palladio  fays,  that  in  the  deligning  of  rooms,  there  are  feven 
beautiful  proportions ;  for  either  they  are  made  round  or  fquare  ; 
but  that  the  former  is  now  entirely  neglefted  and  laid  afide;  or 
their  length  is  the  diagonal  of  their  fquare ;  or  of  one  fquare,  and  a 
third  ;  or  a  fquare,  and  a  half;  or  a  fquare,  and  two  thirds;  or* 
lably,  of  two  fquares. 

For  the  altitude  of  rooms,  it  mub  be  taken  from  the  different 
form  of  the  cieling ;  which  is  either  arched  or  flat.  If  flat,  the  al¬ 
titude  from  the  floor  to  the  joibs,  mub  be  in  equal  proportion  to 
their  breadth;  and  the  rooms  over  them  mub  be  a  fixthpart  lower 
than  thofe  beneath.  If  arched,  as  they  ufually  are  in  the  firb  flory, 
(for  this  gives  them  a  grace  and  beauty,  and  renders  them  lefs  lia¬ 
ble  to  fire)  their  altitude,  in  fquare  rooms,  is  a  third  part  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  rooms.  But  in  thofe,  where  the  length  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  breadthj  an  altitude  mub  be  fought  equal  to  their  length 
and  breadth  ;  and  dividing  the  whole  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  will  be  the  exaiff  altitude  of  the  arch.  Or  if  the  chambers 
to  be  arched  be  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  we  mult 
add  the  two  numbers  together,  and  the  furo  is  eighteen,  which  di-. 
vided  by  two,  gives  nine,  and  this  is  the  altitude  of  the  arch  re¬ 
quired. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  altitude  of  a  room  by  numbers,  is, 
by  finding  (after  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room  has  been  given) 
a  number  that  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  breadth,  as  the  length 
dpes  to  it ;  which  is  performed  by  multiplying  the  leffer  extreme  by 
the  greater,  and  the  fquare  root  of  the  product  will  be  the  height.  For 
example,  fuppofe  the  place  to  be  arched  be  nine  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  broad,  the  alritude  of  the  arch  will  be  fix  feet ;  and  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  that  nine  has  to  fix,  fix  has  to  four.  But,  however,  we  mull 
obferve,  that  this  altitude  cannot  always  be  found  by  numbers. 

To  find  in  numbers  another  altitude,  which,  though  it  be  lefs, 
will  ftill  be  in  proportion  to  the  room;  we  muft  firft  have  found  by 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  chamber,  it’s  altitude  according  to  the 
firftrule,  which  in  the  foregoing  inftance  was  nine;  and  having  added 
the  length,  breadth,  and  altitude  together,  we  ffiall  multiply  the 
nine  by  twelve,  and  afterwards  by  fix  ;  fetting  the  product  made  by 
twelve  under  twelve,  and  the  product  made  by  fix  under  fix  ;  when 
this  is  performed,  we  (hall  multiply  fix  by  twelve,  and  fet  the  pro- 
dua  thereof,  which  is  72,  under  9;  laftly,  having  found  a  number 
that,  multiplied  by  9,  produces  72,  which  in  this  inftance  will  be 
eight ;  eight  feet  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  arch.  Thefe  feveral 
altitudes  have  this  relation  between  themfelves,  viz.  that  the  firft 
exceeds  the  fecond  in  the  fame  ratio  or  proportion  as  the  fecond  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  third.  Each  of  thefe  altitudes  may  then  be  ufed,  according 
to  the  convenieney  which  they  give  for  contrivance ;  that  various 
rooms  of  feveral  dimenfions  may  be  fo  made,  as  to  have  all  their 
arches  of  an  equal  altitude,  and  be  at  the  fame  time  exa£tly  propor¬ 
tionate:  by  this  means  the  chamber  will  look  agreeable,  and  be 
very  convenient  for  the  floor  above,  which  will  be  upon  a  level. 
There  are  other  proportions  for  the  altitude  of  arches,  which  do 
not  come  under  any  particular  rules;  and  are  therefore  left  to  the 
architeft,  to  ufe  them  as  necelfyy  requires. 

For  our  private  buildings  here  in  London,  the  parliament)  after 
the  conflagration,  thought  proper  to  determine  the  feveral  propor¬ 
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tions  of  the  apartments,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  houfe,  viz. 
in  houfes  fronting  bye  Itreets  or  lanes,  of  two  (lories  high,  befides  cel¬ 
lars  and  garrets;  the  cellars  ought  to  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high,  if 
the  fpring  of  water  hinder  not ;  and  the  firlt  ftory  nine  feet  from  the 
floor  to  the  deling,  and  the  fecond  itory  as  much.  That  tn  houfes 
fronting  Itreets  or  lanes  of  note  and  the  river  of  Thames,  which 
ought  t7>  be  three  (lories  high,  befides  cellars  and  garrets  ;  the  cellars 
fhould  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high,  if  the  fprings  hinder  not ;  the  firlt  ' 
ftory  full  ten  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  deling  ;  the  fecond  ten  feet  ; 
the  third  nine  feet.  That  in  houfes  fronting  the  high  and  principal  \ 
ftreets,  which  (hall  be  of  four  ftories  high,  befides  cellars  and  garrets,  . 
the  firfi  ftory  be  full  ten  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  from  the  floor  to  the  ; 
deling  ;  the  fecond  ten  feet,  and  the  third  nine  feet ;  the  fourth  eight  : 
feet  and  an  half. 

In  large  buildings  and  fumptuous  edifices,  the  rooms  are  arched. 
Palladio  reckons  fix  kinds  of  arches  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  viz. 
eroded,  fafeiated,  flat,  circular,  grinded,  and  fhell-like  ;  all  which 
are  in  altitude  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  ruom.  The  four  firfi 
were  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  two  lalt  are  of  the  invention  of  the 
moderns,  who  divide  arches  into  circular,  elliptical,  or  ftrait  ;  and 
lubdivide  the  circular  into  femi-circular,  fcheme,  and  arches  of  the 
third  and  fourth  point. 

Semi-circular  arches  are  thofe  which  make  an  exa&  femicircle, 
and  have  their  center  in  the  middle  of  the  chord  of  the  arch  ;  called 
alfo  by  the  French  builders,  perfect  arches,  and  arches  en  plains  cin- 
ture.  Scheme  arches  are  thofe  which  are  lefs  than  a  femicircle,  and 
eonfequently  are  flatter  arches  ;  containing  fome  90  degrees,  others 
70,  and  others  60;  called  alfo  imperfedt  arches.  Arches  of  the  third 
and  fourth  point,  confiftof  two  arches  of  a  circle,  meeting  in  an  angle 
at  the  top,  and  are  drawn  from  the  divifion  of  the  chords,  into  three  or 
four  parts  at  pleafure.  Of  this  kind,  there  are  many  in  old  Gothic 
buildings  ;  but  on  account  of  their  weaknefs  and  unlightlinefs,  they 
ought,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  to  be  for  ever  excluded  out 
of  all  buildings. 

Elliptical  arches  confifl  of  a  femi-ellipfis  ;  and  were  formerly  much 
ufed,  inftead  of  mantle-trees,  in  chimneys.  Thefe  have  commonly 
a  key-ftone,  and  chaptrels  or  impofts.  Strait  arches  are  thofe  whofe 
upper  and  under  edges  are  ftrait ;  as  in  the  others  they  are  curv¬ 
ed  ;  and  thofe  two  edges  alfo  parallel,  and  the  ends  and  joints, 
all  pointing  towards  a  center.  Thefe  are  principally  ufed  over  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  & c. 

Circular  arches  are  made  in  fquare  chambers,  atid,  according  to 
Palladio,  railed  in  this  manner:  in  the  angles  of  the  room  are  left 
certain  mutules,  or  modillons,  which  fuftain  the  femi-circle  of  the 
arch  ;  which  is  flat  in  the  middle,  but  more  circular  the  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  angles. 

As  for  the  cielipgs  of  our  rooms,  there  are  different  methods  of 
making  them ;  for  fome  people  are  very  curious  to  have  them  of 
beautiful  and  well  wrought  joifts;  in  which  cafe  particular  care 
mull  be  taken,  that  the  diftance  between  the  joifts,  be  once  the 
thicknefs  and  a  half  of  the  faid  joifts ;  for  that  diftribution  will 
make  the  cieling  very  agreeable,  and  fo  much  of  the  wall  will 
be  left  between  the  ends  of  the  joifts,  as  will  fuffice  to  fupport  the 
weight  over  it ;  but  in  cafe  they  are  made  at  a  greater  diftance, 
they  will  look  very  unhandfome  ,  and  if  at  a  leffer,  they  will  divide 
as  it  were  the  upper  wall  from  the  lower ;  and  if  the  joifts  fhould 
prove  rotten,  or  by  any  cafualty  be  fet  on  fire  ;  the  upper  wall  mud 
tall  of  courfe.  Others  arc  fond  of  compartments  made  of  ftucco- 
work,  or  of  timber ;  thefe  they  fill  well  with  pictures,  fo  that  they 
may  be  varioufly  decorated,  and  therefore  no  fixed  and  pofitive 
precepts  can  be  preferibed  upon  this  topic.  Though  thofe  which 
are  to  have  a  picture  in  the  middle,  are  commonly  divided  into 
fquare  pannels  in  the  corners,  and  a  large  circle  in  the  middle  proper 
for  painting:  the  borders,  or  margin,  being  ornamented  with  frets 
ajjd  guilochis. 

Note,  Fret  in  architeBure ,  is  a  kind  of  knot,  or  ornament ;  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  lifts,  or  fillets,  varioufly  interlaced, .'or  woven ;  and 
running  at  parallel  diftances,  equal  to  their  breadth.  A  neceffary 
condition  of  thefe  frets  is,  that  every  return  and  interfe&ion  be  at 
right  angles.  This  is  fo  indifpenftble,  that  they  have  no  beauty 
without  it ;  but  become  perfectly  Gothic.  Sometimes  the  fret  con- 
fifts  but  of  a  Angle  fillet:  vyhich  if  well  managed,  may  be  made  to 
fill  it’s  fpace  exceedingly  well.  The  ancients  made  great  ufe  of  thefe 
frets ;  the  places  they  were  chiefly  applied  on,  were  even  flat  mem¬ 
bers,  or  parts  of  buildings,  as  the  faces  of  the  corona,  and  eaves  of 
cornices  ;  under  the  roofs,  foffits,  &c.  on  the  plinths  of  bafes,  &c. 
The  appellation  was  occafioned  hence,  that  the  French  word  frette 
literally  fignified  the  timber  work  of  a  roof,  which  confifts  chiefly  of 
beams,  rafters,  &c.  laid  a-crofs  each  other,  and  as  it  were  fretted. 
Frets  and  guilochis  are  fynonymous.  Thefe  ornaments,  though 
fmall,  if  they  be  well  adjufted,  are  very  plealing.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  picture-frames,  foffits,  of  arches,  and  on  architraves, 
and  fometimes  on  fafeias,  and  the  plinths  of  bafes,  if  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  be  carved. 

As  we  have  .  left  our  chimnies  without  ornaments,  we  will  return 
to  them,  and  have  them  decorated,  each  with  it’s  chimney-piece  ; 
which  is  a  cotnpofition  of  certain  mouldings,  of  wood  or  ftone, 
Handing  on  the  forefide  of  the  jambs,  and  coming  over  the  man¬ 
tle-tree. 

Chimney-pieces  muft  be  made  larger  or  fmailer,  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  rooms  where  they  are  intended.  As  lor  the 
various  ornaments,  of  chimney-pieces,  they  are  at  the  diferetion  of 
the  architedt,  provided  they  prove  anfwerable  to  the  other  ornaments 
of  the  rooms. 
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Our  floors  are  to  be  of  earth,  bricks,  ftones,  or  timber.  Pal¬ 
ladio  obferves,  that  brick  pavements  are  very  ornamental,  and  ftrike 
the  eye  agreeably,  as  well  on  account  of  the  variety  of  colours  which 
they  borrow  from  various  forts  of  earth  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  as  from  the  various  forms  which  may  be  given  them. 
He  obferves  further,  that  the  floors  of  chambers  are  but  feldom 
made  of  natural  ftones,  fince  they  are  too  cold  in  winter;  but  that 
they  are  agreeable  enough  in  galleries,  and  apartments  for  public  en¬ 
tertainments. 

Carpenters  never  floor  the  rooms  with  boards  till  the  carcafe  is  fet 
up,  and  alfo  inclofed  with  walls,  left  the  weather  fhould  wrong  the 
flooring;  yet  they  generally  rough  plane  their  boards  for  the  floor¬ 
ing,  before  they  begin  any  thing  elfe  about  the  building,  that  they 
may  fet  them  by  to  dry  and  fealon  ;  which  is  done  in  the  moft  careful 
manner. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  ftich  chambers  as  are  upon  the  fame  ftory, 
muft  have  their  pavements  level,  and  fo  as  that  the  threlholds  of  the 
doors  may  be  no  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  plan  of  the  rooms  ;  and 
if  any  little  room,  or  clofet,  fhould  not  rife  to  that  height,  the  re¬ 
mainder  muft  be  fupplied  with  a  mezarin,  or  falfe  cieling. 

He  that  inten  Is  to  build  a  country  feat  has  fome  other  matters  to 
confider  peculiar  to  a  country  life.  The  fituation  fhould  be  near  the 
center  of  the  eftate,  well  covered,  if  poffible,  from  the  wind,  and 
near  a  river,  or  fome  head  of  water. 

It  is  not  advifeable  to  build  in  valleys  inclofed  by  mountains ; 
becaufe  houfes  will  lie  concealed  in  fuch  places,  befides  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  their  having  no  diftant  profpedts,  and  not  being  con- 
fpicuous  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  by  which  means,  all  their  beauty 
is  loft,  befides  their  being,  in  all  refpedts,  prejudicial  to  health. 
Being  then  determined  to  build  upon  an  eminence,  we  will  chufe 
fuch  a  fituation  as  is  expofed  to  the  moft  temperate  region  of  the 
air,  and  is  neither  always  overlliadowed  by  higher  hills,  nor 
fcorched,  as  it  were,  with  two  funs,  by  the  refledlion  of  the  real 
one  from  fome  adjacent  rock  <  for  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  it  be¬ 
comes  an  incommodious  habitation.  But  if  we  cannot  avoid 
building  en  low  ground,  we  muft  fet  the  firft  floor  above  the 
ground  the  higher,  10  fupply  what  we  want  to  fink  in  onr  cellar 
in  the  ground  ;  for  in  fuch  low  and  moift  grounds  it  conduces 
much  to  the  drynefs  and  healthinefs  of  the  air,  to  have  cellars 
under  the  houfe,  fo  that  the  floors  be  good,  and  cieled  under¬ 
neath.  Houfes  built  too  high,  in  places  expofed  to  the  winds,  and 
not  well  defended  by  hills,  or  trees,  require  more  materials  to 
build  them,  and  alfo  more  reparations  to  maintain  them;  and  are 
not  fo  commodious  to  the  inhabitants  as  thofe  which  have  thofe 
advantages. 

As  for  the  diftribution  of  apartments  in  country  houfes,  it  is  made 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  city  houfes,  i.  e.  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  mafter,  the  numerous  companies  he  is  to  entertain,  and  the 
number  of  his  fervants.  On  both  iides  of  the  court  (the  houfe  being 
in  the  front)  may  be  built,  the  (tables,  cellars,  granaries,  and  fuch 
other  commodious  places  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe. 

The  architect  is  to  be  inflrudted  alfo  in  other  parts  of  architecture : 
fuch  as  the  building  of  temples,  or  churches,  bridges,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  edifices. 

A  church  is  defined,  by  Daviler,  a  large,  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of 
a  (hip,  with  nave,  choir,  illes  or  ailes,  chapels,  belfries,  &c. 

It  is  thought  by  Palladio,  that  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft  regular 
forms  a  church  can  be  made  in,  are  the  round,  and  the  triangular; 
and  again,  of  thefe  two  he  chufes  the  round  form  as  the  moft 
perfect,  for  the  following  reafons:  1.  Becaufe,  fays  he,  the  round 
form  alone,  among  all  figures,  is  Ample,  uniform,  equal,  ftrong, 
and  moft  capacious  ;  and  therefore  can  contain  a  greater  multi- 
Jude  of  people,  l.  That  it’s  being  included  in  a  circle,  wherein 
neither  end  or  beginning  can  be  iound  ;  having  ail  it’s  parts  alike, 
and  each  of  them  partaking  of  the  figure  of  the  whole,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  in  every  part  being  equally  diftant  from  the  center  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  moft  proper  figure  to  denote  the  unity,  elfence,  uniformity, 
and  juftice  of  God. 

According  to  the  fame.author,  churches  fhould  have  large  porticos, 
with  greater  columns  than  are  requifite  in  common  buildings.  The 
orders  of  the  columns  fhould  be  as  beautiful  as  poflible,  and  each  order 
ought  to  have  it’s  own  proper  and  convenient  decoration.  Churches 
(hould  alfo  be  made  of  the  choiceft  and  moft  valuable  materials. 
White  of  all  colours,  continues  Palladio,  is  the  moft  fuitableto  tem¬ 
ples  ;  becaufe  the  purity  of  it,  expreffed  in  the  purity  of  bis  life,  is 
highly  acceptable  to  ffie  Almighty.  But  in  cafe  they  muft  be  painted, 
there  ought  to  be  no  ftatues  nor  piftures  in  them  that  may  in  the  lead 
tend  to  the  alienation  of  man’s  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
divinity. 

Such  are  Palladio’s  general  obfervations  on  the  ftrudture  of 
temples,  from  which  he  enters  into  particulars,  with  regard  to 
the  compartments  of  churches,  confidering  that  it  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  that  all  their  parts  (hould  correfpond  together,  and  have  fuch  a 
proportion,  that  therel  be  none  of  them  by  which  the  whole  may 
not  be  meafured,  as  well  as  every  individual  part.  But,  however, 
as  he  fuppofes  the  round  and  quadrangular  forms  the  two  moft 
regular,  he  confines  himfelf  to  give  us  the  Deceffary  diredfions  and 
rules  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  building  of  thofe  two  kinds 
of  temples.  !'• 

The  diameter  of  the  whole  fpace  wkfich  the  temple  was  to  take 
up,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ;  one  whereol  is  given  to  the 
fteps,  that  is,  the  afeent  ot  the  floor ;  and  two  remained  for  the 
temple  itfelf,  and  the  columns,  which  are  placed  upon  pedeftals,  and 
with  their  bafes  and  capitals,  are  as  high  as  the  diameter  of  the 
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leaft  courfe  of  the  fteps,  and  a  tenth  part  as  thick  as  they  are  high- 
The  architraves,  friezes,  and  other  decorations,  are  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  given  in  our  fyftem  of  architecture.  . 

But  fuch  churches  or  temples  as  are  made  with  a  nave,  are  either 
winged  round,  or  made  with  a  portico  only  in  the  front.  1  he  com¬ 
partments  of  fuch  as  are  winged  round,  are  as  follows : 

Two  courfes  of  fteps  are  made  quite  round,  and  the  pedeftals 


are 


fet  upon  them,  and  upon  thefe  the  columns.  The  wings  are  a  fi  t 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  temple,  taking  the  diameter  Irom  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  pedeftals.  The  columns  are  as  long  as  the  cell  is  large, 
being  a  tenth  part  as  thick  as  they  are  long.  1  he  cupola  is  to  be 
raifed  above  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  the  wings,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  half  of  the  whole  work.  T  he  columns,  which  be¬ 
gin  from  the  floor,  and  confequently  are  without  pedeftals,  render  the 
temple  more  pompous  and  majeftic  ;  pedeftals,  befides,  obftructing 
the  going  into  the  temple.  If  a  portico  be  ere£led  in  the  front  only  o 
a  round  temple,  it  muft.be  made  as  long  as  the  nave  is  large,  or 
an  eighth  part  lefs ;  and  though  it  may  be  made  fliorter,  yet  it 
muft,.  hotvever,  never  be  fhorter  than  three  quarters  of  the  breadth 
of  the  church  ;  nor  muft  it  ever  be  made  broader  than  a  third  part  0 

it’s  length.  , 

*  In  quadrangular  temples,  the  porticos  in  the  front  are  to  be  made 
as  long  as  the  temple  is  broad,  and  if  the  manner  be  Euftylos,  (1.  e. 
whofe  columns  have  proper  and  convenient  intervals)  which  is  the 
moft  elegant  and  beautiful,  the  compartments  muft  be  made  in  this 
manner  :  if  the  profpedt  be  of  four  columns,  the  whole  front  of  the 
temple  (omitting  the  projedture  of  the  bafes  of  the  columns  in  the 
corners)  muft  be  divided  into  eleven  parts  and  a  half ;  one  whereof 
might  be  called  a  module,  or  the  ftandard  whereby  the  other  parts  are 
to  be  meafured  ;  four  whereof  are  to  be  given  to  the  columns,  if  they 
be  one  module  thick  ;  three  to  the  middle  intercolumn iation ;  and 
four  and  a  half  to  the  other  two  ;  that  is,  two  and  a  quarter  to  each. 
But  in  cafe  the  front  has  fix  columns,  it  muft  be  then  divided  into 
eighteen  parts  ;  if  eight,  into  twenty-four  and  a  half;  and  if  ten, 
into  thirty-one;  giving  always  one  of  thefe  parts  to  the  thicknefs  of 
the  columns,  three  to  the  middle  void,  apd  two  and  a  half  to  each  of 
the  other.  The  height  of  the  columns  muft  be  managed  according 
as  they  are  either  Ionic  or  Corinthian. 

The  ante-temple  was  beyond  the  portico,  and  the  nave  after  the 
former.  The  breadth  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the  length 
of  the  temple  confifted  of  eight  fuch  ;  five  whereof  were  given  to  the 
length  of  the  nave,  including  the  wall  wherein  the  door  is  ;  and  the 
other  three  remained  to  the  ante-temple,  which  has  two  wings  of 
walls  on  it’s  fide,  continued  to  the  wall  of  the  cell.  At  the  end  of 
thefe  are  made  two  antes,  that  is,  two  pilafters  as  thick  as  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  porticos  ;  and  fince  between  thefe  wings  there  may  be 
a  greater  or  lefs  fpace,  if  the  larger  be  twenty  feet,  there  ought  to  be 
two  columns  put  between  the  faid  pilafters,  nay,  more,  if  there  fhouM 
be  occafion,  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  columns  of  the  portico.  The  ufe 
of  them  is  to  feparate  the  ante-temple  from  the  portico ;  and  the  three, 
or  more  voids,  that  will  be  between  the  pilafters,  muft  be  clofed  with 
pannels  of  wood,  or  marble ;  the  neceflary  opening,  however,  muft 
be  left  for  entering  into  the  ante-temple.  But  if  the  breadth  exceeds 
forty  feet,  there  muft  be  other  columns  placed  within,  over-againft 
thofe  between  the  pilafters ;  and  they  muft  be  made  as  high  as  thofe 
without,  though  not  quite  fo  thick  ;  for  the  open  air  will  take  away 
from  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  without,  and  the  inclofure  will  not 
let  the  fmallnefs  of  thofe  within  be  feen,  fo  that  they  will  appear 
equal. 

Thus  the  ancients  (according  to  Vitruvius)  ordered  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  their  temples,  which  had  always  porticos  to  them  to  fhel- 
ter  the  people,  Who  waited  for  the  hour  of  the  facrifice,  againft  the 
injuries  of  the  weather.  But  we  Chriftians,  not  regarding  whether 
the  portico  furrounds  the  temple  or  not,  build  our  churches  much 
like  the  ancient  bafilicas,  or  courts  of  juftice,  with  porticos  within  ; 
the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  firft  who  embraced  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  ufed  to  meet  for  fear  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  bafilicas  of  private 
perfons;  and  obferving  afterwards  that  this  form  was  very  conve¬ 
nient,  becaufe  the  altar  could  be  placed  in  the  room  of  the  tribunal  to 
great  advantage,  and  that  the  choir  could  ftand  round  the  altar  in  good 
order,  while  the  remaining  part  might  hold  the  people ;  they  have 
not  thought  proper  to  alter  it  fince. 

It  is  thought  by  fome  writers,  that  the  choir  in  the  Chriftian 
churches  was  not  feparated  from  the  nave  till  the  time  of  Conftantine  ; 
that  from  that  time  the  choir  was  railed  in  with  a  balluftrade  with  cur¬ 
tains  drawn  over,  not  to  be  opened  till  after  the  confecration.  That 
in  the  12th  century  they  began  to  inclofe  the  choir  with  Walls,  but  the 
ancient  balluftrades  have  been  fince  reftored,  out  of  a  view  to  the  beauty 
of  architecture.  In  nunneries  the  choir  is  a  large  hall  adjoining  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  feparated  by  a  grate,  where  the  religious  fing  the 
office. 

Moft  of  the  Chriftian  churches  were  made,  for  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  centuries,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  In  that  part  which  makes 
the  foot  of  acrofs,  is  the  entrance  over-againft  the  great  altar  and  the 
choir  ;  and  in  the  two  files  extending  like  arms  on  each  fides,  are  two 
other  entrances,  or  two  altars. 

There  are  churches  in  a  Greek  crofs ;  and  others  in  a  Latin  crofs. 
Churches  in  a  Greek  crofs,  are  thofe  where  the  length  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave;  fo  called  becaufe  moft  of  the 
great  churches  are  built  in  this  form.  Churches  in  a  Latin  crofs,  are 
thofe  whofe  naves  are  longer  than  the  crofs  part,  as  moft  of  our  an¬ 
cient  churches. 

There  are  alfo  churches  in  rotundo,  which  are  thofe  whofe  plan 
is  a  perfect  circle ;  and  which  in  Palladio’s  opinion  are  the  moft 
beautiful,  commodious,  and  regular.  In  all  thefe  different  forts  of 
churches,  the  dimenfions,  with  refpeCt  to  their  breadth,  length,  the 
height  and  bignefs  of  the  pillars  ;  their  different  orders.  Sec.  fhould 


be  obferved  as  above  prefer i bed ;  avoiding  as  much  as  poffible,  their 
having  too  great  a  number  of  monftrous  columns  in  the  nave  ;  which 
is  a  choaking  imperfection  in  otlr  church  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 

Palladio  gives  us  the  defeription  of  a  church,  called  the  Baptifm  of 
Conftantine,  and  which  is  at  St.  John  de  Lateran  at  Rome ;  this 
he  fuppofes  to  have  been  built  of  the  fpoils  and  ruins  of  ancient  fabrics: 
as  learned  authors  believe  the  defign  beautiful,  and  the  decorations  very 
well  carved,  I  will  infert  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  architects  who  have 
not  Palladio’s  works.  The  columns  are  of  porphyry,  and  of  the  Com~ 
pojit'e  order:  the  bafe  is  a  compound  of  the  Attic  and  Ionic,  but  inltead 
ot  twoaflragals,  which  are  mads  between  the  fcotias  in  the  ionic,  this 
hasoneonly,  which  takes  up  the  room  of  two :  all  thefe  members  are 
beautifully  carved,  and  have  fine  intaglias.  The  bafes  of 'the  columns 
in  the  portico  are  embelliffied  with  leaves,  running  up  along  the  fhaft 
of  the  column  ;  and  though  the  fhafts  of  the  columns  are  not  fo  long 
as  they  ffiouid  be,  yet  by  this  management  the  work  is  not  robbed 
in  the  leaft  of  it’s  beauty  and  majefty.  The  capitals  are  compounded 
of  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  with  acanthus  leaves.  The  architrave  is  very 
well  carved,  it’s  cymafe  having  a  fufarole,  and  above  half  an  ovolo;. 
inftead  of  a  gula  inverfa,  the  frieze  is  plain.  ThejCornice  has  two 
gulaj  reClx,  one  above  the  other,  which  is  a  thing  that  very  feldom 
happens ;  fince  two  members  of  the  very  fame  fort  lhould  not  be  put 
over  each  other,  without  fome  other  intermediate  member  befides  the 
liftel.  Over  thefe  gula-reCIas  orcymatiums  is  a  dentil,  and  then  the 
corona  with  it’s  ogee,  and  laft  of  all  a  gula  reCIa,  or  another  cymafe ; 
fo  that  the  architect  in  this  cornice  has,  by  making  dentils,  avoided 
modillons.  J 

Vitruvius  has  diftinguifhed  temples  with  regard  to  their  conftruc- 
tion,  into  various  kinds;  as  temple  in  antae,  aedes  in  antis,  which 
were  the  moft  Ample  of  all  temples  ;  having  only  angular  pilafters, 
called  antas,  or  paraftatas,  at  the  corners;  and  two  Tulcan  columns 
on  each  fide  the  doors.  Tetraftyle,  which  was  a  temple  that  had 
four  columns  in  front,  and  as  many  behind.  Proftyle,  which  had 
only  columns  on  it’s  front,  or  fore-fide.  Am  phi  proftyle,  which  had 
columns  both  before  and  behind  ;  and  which  was  alfo  tetraftyle. 
Pireptere,  which  had  four  rows  of  infulated  columns  around,  and 
was  hexaftyle ;  that  is,  had  fix  columns  in  front.  Dioptere,  which 
had  two  wings,  and  two  rows  of  columns  around,  and  was  alfo  oc- 
taftyle,  or  had  eight  columns  in  front. 

There  were  alfo  pfeudodiptere  temples,  which  had  eight  columns 
in  front,  and  a  little  row  of  columns  all  around  :  by  which  it  was  dif- 
tinguiffied  from  the  dioptere,  which  had  two  rows  of  columns  all 
around.  Hypaethros,  which  had  no  roof  or  covering.  Monoptere, 
which  was  round  and  without  walis,  having  it’s  dome  fupported  by 
columns.  ^ 

From  the  building  of  churches  we  will,  pafs  to  the  ereftion  of 
bridges,  which  are  edifices  either  of  ftone  or  timber,  confifting  of 
one  or  more  arches  ;  eredfed  over  a  river,  canal,  or  the  like,  for  the 
conveniency  of  crofting,  or  palling  over  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

Bridges  fhould  be  always  well  defigned,  commodious,  durable, 
and  well  decorated.  The  piers  of  ftone  are  to  be  equal  in  number, 
that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle,  where  commonly  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  ftrongeft.  Their  thicknefs  not  to  be  lefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the 
fpan  of  the  arch,  nor  more  than  a  fourth.  They  are  commonly 
guarded  in  front  with  an  angular  ftarling,  or  fpur,  to  break  the  force 
of  1  he  current ;  though  this  defence  is  fometimes  alfo  turned  femicir- 
cularly  ;  in  the  ancient  bridges  it  is  always  a  right  angle  ;  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  ftronger  and  more  durable  than  acute  ones. 
T  he  ftrongeft  arches  are  thofe  whofe  fweep  is  a  whole  femicircle. 

The  breadth  of  a  bridge,  according  to  Baptifta  Alberti,  ought  to  be 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  highway  which  abuts  on  it:  the  breadth  of  the 
piers  is  to  be  one  third  of  the  apertures  of  the  arches  ;  the  ftarling  to 
be  one  half  the  breadth  of  the  piers,  and  to  rife  above  the  greateft 
height  to  which  the  water  ever  mounts. 

It  is  afferted  by  Palladio,  that  four  things  are  to  be  confidered  in 
the  eredfion  of  ftone  bridges,  viz.  the  heads  which  are  made  at  the 
banks  ;  the  piles,  or  pilafters,  which  are  fixed  in  the  river ;  the  arches 
which  thefe  pilafters  fupport  ;  and  the  pavement  which  is  made  over 
the  arches.  > 

Palladio  further  obferves,  that  the  heads  of  thefe  bridges  fhould  be 
made  as  firm  and  fubftantial  as  poffibly  can  be  ;  becaufe  they  not  only 
ferve  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  arches  as  the  other  pilafters  do,  but 
they  likewife  keep  the  whole  bridge  together,  and  the  arches  from 
cracking  or  opening,  That  they  are  made  therefore,  where  the 
banks  are  of  ftone,  or  at  leaft  of  folid  earth  ;  and  that  no  bank  of 
earth  being  naturally  folid  enough  for  this  occafion,  art  muft  be  ufed 
to  make  them  firm  and  ftrong,  and  other  arches  and  buttreftes  muft 
be  added;  that  if  the  water  fhould  happen  to  deftroy  the  bank,  yet 
the  way  to  the  bridge  might  ftill  be  preferved.  That  the  pilafters, 
which  are  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the  river, 
fhould  always  be  even  in  regard  to  their  number  ;  not  only  the  better 
to  fupport  the  weight,  but  that  they  fhould  likewife  ftrike  the  eve 
agreeably,  and  render  the  work  more  fubftantial,  fince  the  current  of 
the  river  in  the  middle  (where  it  is  naturally  more  rapid,  as  being  more 
diftant  from  the  banks)  is  thus  free,  and  does  not  prejudice  the  pi- 
lafters  by  perpetually  fhaking  them.  For  this  reafon  the  pilafters 
ought  to  be  fo  comparted,  as  to  fall  in  that  part  of  the  river  where  the 
courfe  is  leaft  rapid.  That  the  foundation  of  bridges  ought  to  be  made 
at  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  waters  are  lovveft,  which  is  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  in  cafe  the  bottom  of  the  river  be  of  ftone  or  gravel-ftone, 
or  any  foft  ftone  whatfoever,  which  is  a  kind  of  earth  that  is  partly 
ftone,  the  foundations  are  already  made  without  any  trouble  ot  dig¬ 
ging,  becaufe  they  are  generally  the  beft  foundations ;  but  in  cafe  the 
bottom  of  the  river  be  fand  or  gravel,  it  muft  be  digged  therein  till 
the  workmen  come  to  the-folid  ground ;  or  if  that  lhould  prove  too 
laborious  or  impracticable,  he  muft  dig  moderately  deep  in  the  fand 
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or  gravel,  and  then  drive  in  oaken  piles,  which  will  reach  the  folid 
and  firm  ground,  with  the  iron  by  which  their  points  are  to  be 
armed.  T  hat  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  pilafters,  only  one  part  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  muit  be  enclofed  from  the  water,  and  then  build 
there,  that  the  other  part  being  left  open,  the  water  may  have  it’s 
free  current ;  and  fo  go  on  from  part  to  part.  That  the  pilafters 
mud  not  be  lefs  in  dimenfion,  than  the  fixth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch;  nor,  generally  fpeaking,  larger  than  a  fourth.  That  they 
ihould  be  made  ot  great  ftones  joined  together  with  cramps  and  bars 
of  iron,  {aliened  with  lead,  that  they  may  be,  as  it  were,  all  of  one 
piece  by  fitch  ligaments.  That  the  fronts  of  the  pilafters,  or  that 
fide  which  faces  the  itream,  fhould  be  made  angular;  that  is,  ending 
in  a  right  angle,  and  fometimes  they  are  made  circular  (as  we  have 
already  obferved)  in  order  to  divide  or  break  the  water;  and  that  thofe 
things  which  are  impetuoufly  brought  down  the  river,  when  they 
lfrike  againft  them,  may  be  flioved  from  the  pilafters,  and  pafs  through 
the  middle  of  the  arch.  That  the  arches  too  fhould  be  made  very 
ftrong  and  fubftantial,  and  with  great  (tones,  well  united  together,  the 
better  to  refill  the  conflant  palling  of  carriages,  or  any  other  weight 
that  (hall  happen  to  come  over  them;  which  arches  are  the  Itrongelt 
when  they  confift  of  a  femicircle,  becaufe  they  entirely  red  upon  the 
pilafters,  and  never  prefs  upon  each  other;  but,  that  if  by  the  nature 
of  the  liiuation  and  difpofition  of  the  piladers,  a  perfedt  femicircle 
ihould  not  be  commodious,  as  rendering  the  afcent  and  defcent  diffi¬ 
cult,  a  lelfer  fedtion  mud  be  then  ma^e  ufe  of,  and  fuch  arches  fhould 
be  made  as  rife  only  the  third  part  of  the  diameter  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
foundations  mud  be  made  extremely  dror.g  i  pon  the  banks.  Ladly, 
that  the  pavement  of  thefe  bridges  ought  to  be  made  exactly  like  thofe 
of  ways  and  dreets.  Thefe  are  Palladio’s  initrudtions  and  rules  for 
the  eredtion  of  bridges. 

.  Notwithdanding  all  thefe  rules  given  by  Palladio,  and  other  eminent 
architedts,  as  Alberti,  Scamozzi,  Goldman,  Hawkfmoor,  and  Gautier, 
who  has  a  piece  exprefs  on  bridges,  ancient  and  modern,  viz.  Traite  des 
Ponts,  Paris,  1716,  i2mo,  complaints  are  it  ill  made,  chat  no  demon- 
ftraiive  reafons  are  given  of  the  feveral  proportions  of  the  mod  eflential 
parts  of  bridges;  much  of  which  is  dill  left  to  the  dilcretion  of  the 
builder,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  circu'mitances,  defign,  place, 
magnitude,  &c.  of  the  defigned  edifice. 

The  current  of  a  river  is  fometimes  diminilhed,  to  fecure  the  piers 
of  the  bridge  which  are  building  over  it;  which  is  done  either  by 
lengthening  it’s  courfe,  by  making  it  more  winding,  or  by  dopping  it’s 
bottom  wiih  rows  of  banks.  Hakes,  or  piles,  which  break  the  current. 
The  piers  always  diminifh  the  current  of  a  river:  fuppofe  this  diminu¬ 
tion  one  fifth  part,  it  will  follow,  that  in  cafe  of  inundations,  the  bed 
mud  be  funk  or  hollow-ed  one  fifth  part  more  than  before,  fince  the  wa¬ 
ters  gain  in  depth  what  they  have  lod  in  breadth.  And,  as  the  quantity 
of  the  water  remains  dill  the  fame,  it  will  pafs  with  greater  velocity, 
by  one  fifth  part,  in  the  place  where  fuch  contraction  is;  all  which  con¬ 
duces  to  wafh  away  the  foundation.  The  dream  thus  augmented  in 
velocity,  will  carry  away  flints  and  dones,  which  before  it  could  not 
ftir. 

The  following  is  Palladio’s  draught  of  a  bridge  of  his  own  invention, 
which  was  to  be  built  over  a  very  rapid  riyer,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  broad.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  divided  into  three  arches, 
that  of  the  middle  to  be  fixty  feet  broad,  and  the  other  two  forty-eight 
each.  T  he  pillars  for  the  fupport  of  the  arches  were  twelve  feet  thick, 
being  thereby  a  fifth  part  of  the  middle  arch,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
lederones;  which,  though  deviating  from  the  common  meafures  of 
pilalters,  were  made  fo  thick  on  purpofe  that  they  might  projedt  very 
far  from  the  body  of  the  bridge,  in  order  to  refill  the  rapidity  ot  the 
current,  and  oppofe  the  dones  and  trees  which  fall  down  with  the  dream. 
The  arches  were  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  circle  lefs  than  a  femicircle, 
that  the  afcent  and  defcent  of  the  bridge  might  be  plain  and  eafy.  The 
archivolte  of  the  arches  to  have  been  made  a  17th  part  of  the  void  of 
the  middle  arch,  and  a  14th  part  of  the  other  two.  Over  the  pi¬ 
laders  were  to  have  been  niches  and  ftatues,  and  a  cornice  on  both 
fides,  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge. 

Bridges  are  alfo  of  ten  made  of  wood,  and  confid  of  beams  and  joids 
fudained  by  puncheons,  well  cramped  and  bound  together. 

Palladio  pretends,  that  the  particulars  for  the  eredtion'of  wooden 
bridges  being  innumerable,  no  certain  or  determinate  rules  can  be 
given  about  them ;  but,  however,  he  prefents  them  with  fome 
draughts  of  feveral  bridges  of  that  kind,  and,  by  particularizing 
their  feveral  proportions,  believes,  that  an  architect  who  has  the 
lead  genius,  can  hence  take  his  meafures  for  the  eredtion  of  wooden 
bridges.  Among  his  feveral  draughts,  he  propofes  that  of  the 
wooden  bridge  built  over  the  Cifmone,  a  river  which  falls  from 
the  mountains  that  divide  Italy  from  Germany,  and  enters  into  the 
Buenta,  a  little  above  Baflano,  as  the  mod  fubdantial,  beautiful,  and 
commodious.  The  river  over  which  this  bridge  dands,  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  broad,  which  breadth  is  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  part  (except  at  the  banks,  which  are  drength- 
ened  with  two  folid  hutments  of  done)  are  placed  the  beams  which 
conditute  the  bed  and  breadth  of  the  bridge.  Over  thefe,  diredtly 
with  the  fird,  are  placed  the  colonelli,  or  little  pillars,  on  each  fide  ; 
ihefe  pillars  are  fattened  to  the  beams  (which  make  the  breadth  of  the 
bridge)  with  iron  cramps,  contrived  •  to  pafs  through  a  hole  made 
for  that  purpofe,  in  the  heads  of  the  faid  beams,  in  that  part  which 
advances  beyond  thofe  pieces  which  conditute  the  fides.  Thefe  cramps 
being  in  the  upper  part,  along  the  faid  ftrait  and  plain  pillars,  perfo¬ 
rated  in  divers  places,  and  in  the  under  part,  near  to  thofe  thick 
beams  before-mentioned,  and  with  a  moderately  big  hole,  went  into 
the  pillars,  and  fadened  again  below  with  little  bars,  or  pins  of  iron, 
made  for  that  purpofe.  Hence  the  whole  work  becomes,  as  it  were, 
united  ;  fo  that  the  beams,  which  make  the  breadth  of  the  bridge, 
and  thofe  of  the  fides,  are,  in  a  manner,  one  piece  with  the  pillars; 
which  thus  come  to  fupport  the  beams  thafr  make  the  breadth,  as  thefe 
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are  again  fupported  by  the  arms  which  extend  from  one  pillar  to  the 
other.  Thus  all  the  parts  mutually  fupport  each  other,  and  their  dif¬ 
pofition  is  fuch,  that  the  greater  weight  there  is  on  the  bridge,  fo  much 
the  fader  do  they  clofe  together,  and  corroborate  the  work.  All  thefe 
arms,  and  other  pieces  of  umber,  which  make  tip  the  body  of  the  bridge, 
are  but  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  three-fourths  in  thicknefs ;  but  thofe 
pieces  which  make  the  bed  of  the  bridge,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  laid 
length-ways,  are  confiderably  fmaller. 

1  he  fame  learned  author  allures  us,  that  wrooden  bridges  may  be 
made  without  any  pods  in  the  water,  in  the  following  manner-  the 
banks  having  been  flrengthened  with  butments,  as  far°as  it  is  conve¬ 
nient,  one  of  the  beams  which  make  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  mud 
be  laid  at  a  fmaU  didance  from  them,  and  then  the  beams,  which  make 
the  fides,  chfpofed  upon  it,  which,  with  one  of  their  heads,  are  to  lay 
upon  the  bank  and  to  be  fadened  to  it ;  then  upon  thefe,  diredt  with 
the  beam  laid  for  the  breadth,  the  colonelli,  or  pillars,  mud  be  placed 
which  are  to  be  fadened  into  the  faid  beams  with  iron  cramps  and 
fupported  by  the  braces  well  fixed  in  the  head  of  the  bridge  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  beams  which  make  the  fides  upon  the  bank.’  After 
wards,  leaving  as  much  fpace  as  fiiall  be  left  by  the  faid  beam  for  the 
breadth  to  the  bank,  the  other  beam  mult  be  laid  for  the  breadth 
which  fhall  be  in  like  manner  fadened  to  the  beams  which  are  to  be 
laid  over  it  length-ways,  and  to  the  pillar*!  ike  wife,  as  they  will  be 
fupported  by  their  braces.  And  thus  mud  it  be  done  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  as  far  as  it  will  be  requifite,  always  obferving,  in  fuch 
budges,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  there  be  a  pillar,  the  braces 
whereof  fhall  meet  over-againd  one  another,  and  in  the  upper  parts 
oth._r  beams  mud  be  put,  which  extending  from  one  pillar  to  another 
w'ill  keep  them  united,  and  (together  with  the  braces  placed  in  the  head 
of  the  bridge)  they  will  make  a  portion  of  a  circle  lefs  than  a  femicircle. 
Thus  making  every  brace  fupport  it’s  pillar,  and  every  pillar  the  crofsl 
beam,  and  thofe  that  make  the  fides,  every  part  fupports  it’s  own 
.weight.  Such  bridges  are  large  at  their  heads,  and  grow  narrow  near 
the  mtdefie  of  their  length.  They  are  called  pendant,  or  hanging,  or 
philofophical  bridges.  1  ,65 

Dr.  Wallis  gives  the  defign  of  a  timber  bridge,  feventy  feet  long* 
without  any  pillars ;  and  Dr.  Plot  afiiires  us,  that  there  was  formerly 
a  large  bridge  over  the  cadle  ditch  at  Tutbury  in  Staffordfhire,  made  of 
pieces  of  timber,  not  much  above  a  yard  long,  and  yet  not  fupported 
underneath,  either  with  pillars,  or  arch-work,  or  any  other  fort  of  prop 
whatever.  r  “ 

Note,  the  butments,  in  this  place,  are  thofe  fupporters,  or  props 
on,  or  againd  which,  the  feet  of  arches  red.  Cramps  are  pieces  of  iron 
bent  at  each  extreme,  ferving  to  bind  together  pieces  of  wood,  dones, 
or  other  things.  Brace,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in  with  bevel-joints  • 
ferving  to  keep  the  building  from  fwerving  either  way. 

.As  tor  the  other  forts  of  bridges,  as  draw-bridges,  flying  bridges, 
bridges  of  boats,  &c.  which  properly  belong  to  fortification,  we  will 
defer  treating  of  them  till  we  come  to  our  fyftem  of  fortification. 

As  there  is  alfo  an  art  in  judging  of  buildings,  as  well  as  in  erect¬ 
ing  of  them,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  been  fo  kind  as  to  lay  down,  for 
that  purpofe,  the  following  rules  :  that  before  fixing  any  judgment,  a 
perfon  ought  to  be  informed  of  it’s  age,  fince  if  apparent  decay  be 
found  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  time,  it  may  be  concluded,  without 
further  inquifition,  either  that  the  fituation  is  naught,  or  the  ma¬ 
terials,  or  workmanfhip,  too  flight.  If  it  be  found  to  bear  it’s  years 
well,  we  mud  run  back  from  the  ornaments,  and  things  which  drike 
the  eye  fird,  to  the  more  eflential  members;  till  we  be  able  to  form  a 
conclufion  that  the  work  is  commodious,  firm,  and  delightful ;  the  three 
conditions,  in  a  good  building,  laid  down  at  fird,  and  agreed  on  by  all 
authors.  « 

Vaflfari  propofes  another,  viz.  by  paffing  a  running  examination 
over  the  whole  edifice,  compared  to  the  ftrudture  of  a  well-made  man  - 
as  whether  the  walls  dand  upright  on  a  clean  footing  and  foundation  ; 
whether  the  building  be  of  a  beautiful  ftature  ;  whether  for  the  breadth 
it  appears  well  burnifhed ;  whether  the  principal  entrance  be  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  front,  or  face,  like  our  mouths ;  the  windows,  as  our 
eyes,  let  in  equal  number  and  diltance  on  both  fides  ;  the  offices,  like 
the  veins,  ufefully  didributed,  &c. 

Vitruvius  gives  a  third  method  of  judging;  dimming  up  the  whole 
art  under  thefe  fix  heads :  ordination,  or  fettling  the  model,  and 
fcale  of  the  work  ;  difpofition,  the  juft  expreffion  of  the  defign  thereof; 
(which  two  Sir  H.  Wotton  thinks  he  might  have  fpared,  as  be¬ 
longing  rather  to  the  artificer,  than  the  cenfurer;)  eurythmy,  the  agree¬ 
able  harmony  between  the  length,  breadth,  and  height,  of  the  feveral 
rooms,  &c.  fymmetry ,  or  the  agreement  between  the  parts  and  the 
whole  ;  decor,  the  due  relation  between  the  building  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ant;  whence  Palladio  concludes,  the  principal  entrance  ought  never 
to  be  limited  by  any  rule,  but  the  dignity  andgencrofity  of  the  matter; 
and,  laftly,  dijlribution,  the  ufeful  calling  of  the  feveral  rooms  for  offi¬ 
ces,  entertainment,  or  pleafure.  Thefe  laft  four  are  ever  to  be  run 
over,  before  a  man  pafles  any  determinate  cenfure  ;  and  thefe  alone. 
Sir  Henry  obferves,  are  fufficient  to  condemn  or  acquit  any  building 
whatever. 

Dr.  Fuller  gives  us  two  or  three  good  aphorifms  in  building  ;  as,  1. 
Let  not  the  common  rooms  be  feveral,  nor  the  feveral  rooms  common; 

1.  e,  the  common  rooms  not  to  be  private,  or  retired,  as  the  halls,  galle¬ 
ries,  &c.  which  are  to  be  open  ;  and  the  chambers,  Arc.,  to  be  retired. 

2.  A  houfe  had  better  be  too  little  for  a  day,  than  too  big  for  a  year; 
houfes,  therefore,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  ordinary  occafions,  not 
extraordinary.  Country  houfes  mult  be  fubftantives,  able  to  ftand  of 
themfelves ;  not  like  city  buildings,  fupported  and  flieltered  on  each 
fide  by  their  neighbours.  4.  Let  not  the  front  lQok  afquint  on  a  ftran- 
ger,  but  accoft  him  right  at  his  entrance.  5.  Let  the  offices  keep  their 
due  diftance  from  the  manfion-houfe ;  thofe  are  too  familiar  which  are 
of  the  fame  pjle  with  it. 
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Architecture,  military,  is  the  art  of  ftrengthening  and  fortifying 
places,  tofcreen  them  from  the  infults  of  enemies,  and  the  violence  of 
arms. 

This  we  more  ufuallycall  fortification;  which  fee. 

The  bufinefs  of  military  architecture  is  to  ered  forts,  caftles,  and 
other  fortifications,  with  ramparts,  baftions,  &c. 

Thofe  who  have  excelled  in  military  architecture,  are  Coehorn,  Pa¬ 
gan,  Vaubafi,  Scheiter,  and  Blondel;  from  whom  all  who  have  wrote 
lince  have  chiefly  derived  what  they  have  communicated  to  the  world. 
See  Fortification. 

Architecture,  naval,  is  the  art  of  building  the  hull  or  body  of  a 
{hip;  diltind  from  her  machinery,  and  furniture  for  failing. 

Originally  all  lhips,  for  whatever  ufe  defigned,  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  fame  form;  but  the  various, purpofes  of  navigation  foon  occa- 
fioned  a  confiderable  difference  in  their  fize,  conltrudion,  and  equi¬ 
page,  at  which  time  they  became  chiefly  characterized  as  vefiels  of  war, 
burthen,  or  pallage. 

The  lhips  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  diftinguifhed  from  other 
kinds  ot  veifels,  by  various  turrets  and  acceflions  of  building,  fome  to 
defend  their  own  foidiers,  and  others  to  annoy  the  enemy;  and  from 
one  another  in  later  ages,  by  feveral  degrees  or  ranks  of  oars,  the 
moft  ufual  number  of  which  was  four  or  five,  which  appear  not 
to  have  been  arranged,  as  fome  imagine,  on  the  fame  level  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  fliip;  nor  yet,  as  others  have  fitppofed,  diredly  above 
one  another’s  heads;  but  their  feats  being  placed  one  behind  another, 
afeended  gradually  like  flairs.  Ptojemy  Phiiopater,  urged  by  a  vain¬ 
glorious  defire  of  exceeding  all  the  world  belides  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  is  faid  to  have  further  enlarged  the  number  of  banks  to  forty  ; 
and  the  fhip  being  otherwife  equal  in  proportion,  this  raifed  her  to 
luch  an  enormous  bulk,  that  fhe  appeared  at  a  diflance  like  a  floating 
mountain  or  ifland,  and,  upon  a  nearer  view,  like  a  prodigious  cattle 
on  the  ocean :  fhe  contained  four  thoufand  rowers,  four  hundred 
failors  employed  in  other  fervices,  and  near  three  thoufand  foidiers. 
But  this,  and  all  fuch  monftrous  fabrics,  ferved  only  for  fliew  and 
oftentation,  being  rendered  by  their  vaft  bulk  unwieldy  and  unfit  for 
fervice.  Athenseus  informs  us,  the  common  names  th£y  were  known 
by,  wtye  Cyclades,  or  TErna,  i.  e-  iflands  or  mountains,  to  which  they 
feemed  nearly  equal  in  bignefs;  confiding,  as  fome  report,  of  as 
many  materials  as  would  have  compofed  fifty  triremes,  or  lhips  of  three 
banks. 

Three  principal  articles  contain  the  whole  of  naval  architecture. 
l.  To  give  the  (hip  fuch  a  figure,  or  outward  form,  as  may  be  mofl 
fuitable  to  the  fervice  for  which  lhe  is  intended.  2.  To  find  the  exad 
fliape  of  all  the  pieces  of  timber  necelfary  to  compofe  fuch  a  fabric. 
3.  To  make  convenient  apartments  for  the  artillery,  ammunition,  pro- 
vifions  and  cargo,  together  with  fuitable  accommodations  for  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men. 

A  fhip  fhould  be  duly  poifed,  fo  as  not  to  dive  or  pitch  heavily,  but 
go  fmooth  and  eafy  through  the  water,  rifing  to  the  waves  when  they 
run  high,  and  the  fhip  has  reduced  her  fail  to  the  florin:  otherwife  they 
will  break  aboard  and  ftrain  the  decks,  or  carry  away  the  boats:  the 
mails  are  like  Wife  in  great  danger  from  the  fame  caufe.  It  fliould  fail 
well  when  large  and  before  the  wind,  but  chiefly  clofe-haulcd,  or  with 
a  fide  wind,  and  her  fails  fharp  trimmed,  and  then  not  fall  off  to  the 
leeward. 

But  as  there  are  fo  many  particular  fervices  for  which  vefiels  are 
built,  and  every  one  has  fome  excellence  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the  whole  is 
to  form  the  body  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  thefe  qualities  {hall 
be  entirely  deftroyed,  and  in  giving  the  preference  to  that  which  is 
chiefly  required  in  the  particular  fervice  for  which  the  veffel  is  built ; 
but  as  it  would  protrad  the  article  to  a  very  extraordinary  length,  to 
illuftrate  this  point  in  every  circum (lance,  we  Audi  only  obferve,  that 
it  is  pofiible  fo  to  unite  them  all  in  one  veffel,  that  each  of  them  may 
be  eafily  difeerned.  When  it  happens  otherwife,  the  fault  muftlie  in 
the  builder,  who  has  not  applied  himfelf  to  fludy  the  fundamental 
rules  and  principles  of  his  art. 

Some  ancient  artificers  poffefied  of  a  natural  genius,  and  a  few  of 
the  moderns  who  have  been  infiruded  in  the  principles  of  geometry, 
and  have  laboured  hard  to  make  a  progrefs  in  (hip-building,  ex-  ■ 
cepted,  we  may  venture  to  aflert  that  the  greatell  number  fatisfy 
themfelves  with  copying  {hips  that  are  efteemed  good  failors ;  and  a 
tenacious  imitation  of  the  fervile  mechanical  methods,  which  are  too 
common,  have,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  art,  produced  all  the  pre¬ 
tended  rules  of  proportion ;  for  the  various  models  they  have  hitherto 
ufed,  prove  beyond  difpute  that  they  have  not  yet  found  a  proper  ftan- 
dard :  the  only  reafon  why  they  have  tried  fo  many  ditferent  methods, 
is,  becaufe  they  could  not  find  the  beft ;  yet  every  {hip-builder  confines 
thofe  mechanical  rules  of  dteferibing  the  midfhip  frame,  and  forming 
the  reft  of  the  timbers,  to  his  own  fyncy,  and  concealing  it  from  the 
inferior  artificers,  who  may  be  polfefled  of  a  genius  and  tafte  greatly 
fuperior  to  his  own;  but  we  would  inform  the  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
ever  regarded  by  the  polite  world  as  a  certain  ebaraderiltic  of  a  narrow 
and  vulgar  education,  a  fordid  and  illiberal  difpofition,  and  perverfe 
and  crooked  tafte ! 

For  it  was  never  known  that  a  great  architect  ever  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  proportions  of  the  different  orders  of  architecture  ;  Do  we 
not  fee  every  where  fyftems  of  that  noble  art  publifhed  ;  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  fedions,  prefented  to  the  general  obfervalion  of  mankind, 
for  their  approbation  or  cenfure  ? 

But  although  the  methods  of  deferibing  the  midfliip-frame,  and 
forming  the  reft  of  the  timbers,  (hould  be  known  to  mofl  of  our 
younger  artificers,  yet  we  have  but  few  good  mailer  builders:  this  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  portion  of  genius,  than  the  mere  mechanical  methods. 

T  hey  fhould,  at  leaft,  have  a  fufficient  acquaintance  with  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  phyfics,  piechanics,  and  the  nature  of  folids  and  fluids,  to 
be  able  to  difeover  what  figure  would  produce  fome  good  quality, 
without  hazarding  the  putting  a  bad, one  in  the  place.  See  Shi p- 
buildlng. 
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ARCHITH  A  LASSUS,  in  conchyliology,  the  name  of  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  precious  {hell,  called  by  us  the  Admiral;  which  fee. 

The  Dutch  have  three  fpecies  of  this  {hell;  to  which  the  epithets  of 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  orange -admiral ,  are  given  by  the  natu* 
ralifts, 

ARCH!  FRAVE,  in  architecture,  that  part  of  a  column,  or  order 
of  columns,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital:  being  the  lowed 
member  of  the  entablature,  and  fo  called  from  it’s  reprelenting  the 
principal  beam  in  timber  buildings.  When  over  a  chimney,  it  is  called 
the  mantle-piece,  and  over  doors  or  windows,  the  hyperthyron.  See 
the  Syflem  of  Architecture. 

ARCHITRICLINUS,  among  the  ancients,  was  the  mafter  or 
director  of  a  feaft,  charged  with  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  it,  the 
covering  and  uncovering  of  the  tables,  the  command  of  the  fervants, 
&c.  The  word  architriclinus  properly  imports  the  chief  or  governor  of 
a  dining-room^ 

ARCHI1  YPE.  See  the  article  Archetype. 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  architecture,  implies  the  inner  center  of  an 
arch,  or  a  band  adorned  with  mouldings,  running  over  the  faces  of  the 
arch-ftones,  and  bearing  upon  the  imports.  It  has  only  a  Angle  face 
in  the  Tufcan  order,  two  faces  Crowned  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  the 
fame  mouldings  as  the  architrave  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compojite.  See 
the  Syflem  of  Architecture. 

ARCHIVE,  or  Archives,  an  apartment  in  which  the  records, 
charters,  and  other  papers  of  a  l^ate  or  community  are  depofited. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  area,  a  chert.  • 

ARCHIVIST,  a  keeper  of  an  archive.  The  archivijl,  under  the 
emperors,  was  an  officer  of  great  dignity,  held  equal  to  the  proconfuls, 
verted  with  the  quality  of  a  count,  and  exempted  from  all  public  offices 
and  taxes.  The  truft  was  committed  to  none  but  men  of  rank,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Feriians ;  and,  among  the  Franks,  the  office  was 
wholly  verted  in  the  clergy,  as  being  the  only  men  of  letters.  The 
arclibifhop  of  Mentz  has  had  the  direction  of  the  archives ,  fince  the 
ereCtion  of  the  eledoral  college. 

ARCHIZUPANUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  prince  or  defpot 
of  Servia.  He  is  alfo  called  Jupanus  Magnus,  in  an  epiftle  of  pope  In¬ 
nocent  III.  ' 

ARCH-MARSHAL,  the  grand  marftial  of  the  empire  j  a  dignity 
belonging  to  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony. 

ARCH-MINISTER,  the  chief,  or  prime  minifter  of  a  prince  or 

date.  .  ( 

ARCFION,  in  antiquity,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city  and 
commonwealth  of  Athens,  after  abolifhing  the  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment.  f 

Some  of  the  archons  were  annual,  and  others  perpetual:  Medon, 
the  fon  of  Codrus,  was  the  firft  of  the  latter,  and  Creot.  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  There  were,  in  all,  thirteen  perpetual,  and  feven  decennial 
archons ;  the  firft  of  whom  was  eftabliffied  in  the  15th  olvmpiad. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors,  feveral  other  Greek  cities  had  archons 
for  chief  magiftrates  ;  which  anfwered  to  the  duumviri  and  municipia 
in  the  colonies.  1 

Archon  js  aifQ  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  officers,  both  civil 
and  religious,  under  the  Greek  emperors.  Thus  we  read  of  the  archon 
of  the  walls,  the  archon  of  the  churches,  the  archon  of  the  gofpel,  &c. 
The  bifhops,  and  lords  of  the  emperor’s  creft,  were  alfo  fometimes 
called  archontes ,  or  archons. 

ARCHON!  ICI,  in  tcclefiaftical  hiftbry,  a  fed  of  heretics  that 
appeayd  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century;  and  were  fo  called 
from  their  holding  that  the  world  was  created  by  angels,  whom  t^ey 
called  archontes.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Valentinians. 

ARCHONTIUM,  fignifies  a  dignity  in  the  Greek  church. 

ARCH-PRIEST,  a  prieft,  or  prefbyter,  eftablifhed  in  fome  dio- 
cefes,  with  a  pre-eminence  over  fhe  reft. 

The  arch  pricfl  was  anciently  the  firft  perfon  after  the  bifhop:  he 
took  his  feat  in  the  church  next  after  the  biihop;  and,  in  his  abfence, 
aded  as  his  vicar  in  all  fpiritual  concerns.  Arch-prefbyters  ftill  fubfift 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  are  verted  with  molt  of  the  fundions  and 
privileges  of  rural  deans,  or  chorepijcopi. 

ARCH-PRIOR,  a  name  which  was  frequently  given  to  the  mafter 
of  the  order  of  kiiights-templars.. 

ARCH-TREASURER,  the  grand  treafurer  of  tly  German  empire; 
a  dignity  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  now  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  claimed  it  in  virtue  of  his  defeent  from  the  eledor  Frederic, 
and  the  eledor  Palatine,  from  whom  it  was  taken  after  the  battle  of 
Prague,  where  he  was  defeated  in  maintaining  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  Bohemia. 

ARC1LEUTO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  lute,  longer  and  larger 
than  ordinary,  having  it’s  bafe  firings  lengthened  after  the  manner 
of  the  theorbo,  and  each  row  doubled,  either  with  a  little  odave, 
or  an  unlfon. 

ARCION,  in  botany,  the  herb  eolt’s-foot. 

ARCIV/E  aves,  in  antiquity,  birds,  which  either  by  their  flight, 
noife,  or  manner  of  eating,  gave  bad  omens.  They  were  called  ar civet, 
becaufe  they  forbad  or  prevented  things  being  done,  quia  arcebant  nt 
quid  jit  ret. 

ARC!  APELIOTES,  the  wind  which  blows  at  the  45 0  from  the 
north,  towards  the  eaft:  a  north-ealt  wind. 

ARCTATIO,  a  rtraitnefs ;  as  when  the  intertines  are  conftipated 
from  an  inflammation. 

It  alfo  denotes  a  preternatural  rtraitnefs  of  the  pudendum  muliebre,  or 
uterus. 

ARCTIC.  in  aftronomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  north  pole,  or 
the  pole  raifed  above  our  horizon  ;  and  is  fo  called,  by  reafon  the  laft 
ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  conrtellation  of  the  Little  Bear,  in  Greek  called 
zfKTog,  nearly  points  out  the  north  pole. 

Arctic  circle,  is  a  fmall  circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  230  go/  diftadt  from  the  north  pole.  See  Pole  and 
Sphere. 
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ARCTIUM,  in  botany,  an  herb.  See  the  article  Burdock. 

ARCTOMYS  Palaflinorum ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  animal  of 
the  rat  kind,  being  of  a  middle  fize  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit:  it 
lives  in  caves,  and  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  is  a  fierce  and  bold  crea¬ 
ture.  It  ufes  it’s  fore  feet  as  hands,  fits  on  the  buttocks,  and  looks 
very  like  a  bear  in  this  pofture. 

ARCTOPHYLAX,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a  conftellation, 
otherwife  called  Bootes  ;  which  fee. 

ARCTOPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamm  dioecia. 

ARCTOTHECA.  See  the  next  article. 

ARCTO  riS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  otherwife  called  arcto- 
theca  and  anemofpennus.  It  is  one  of  \hefyrigenefla  poly  garni  a  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  radiated.  Thefe  plants,  of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies, 
are  natives  of  the  country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  they  have  been  brought  to  fome  curious  gardens  in  Holland 
and  England.  They  fhould  be  frequently  renewed  by  cuttings,  be- 
caufe  the  old  plants  are  fubjeft  to  decay  in  winter  ;  therefore  the  fpe- 
cies  may  be  foon  loft,  if  young  plants  are  not  annually  raifed. 

ARCTURUM  infra,  a  fmall  ftar  of  the  feventh  or  eighth  magni¬ 
tude,  to  the  fouth  of  ardlurus. 

ARCTURUS,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  fkirt  of 
Bootes. 

The  word  is  formed  from  apxTo;,  a  bear,  and  xpa,  tail ;  q.  d. 
bear’s  tail,  to  which  it  is  very  near. 

This  ftar  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  the 
following  verfe  of  Virgil : 

Arfturum,  pluviafque  Hyades,  genii  nofjue  Triones. 

ARCTUS,  in  aftronomy,  the  Greek  name  for  the  urfa  major  and 
minor.  See  Ursa. 

ARCUALIA  ojfa,  in  anatomy,  the  flnciput,  but  fome  fay,  the 
temple  bones.i 

ARCUALIS/iz/ttra,  in  furgery,  the  coronal  future. 

ARCUATION,  in  gardening,  the  method  of  raifing  trees  by 
layers,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 

Strong  mother  plants  or  (tools  mult  be  planted  in  a  dear  border, 
and  in  a  (trait  line,  about  fix  feet  afunder.  When  thefe  have  (hot 
five  or  fix  main  branches  from  the  root,  and  as  many  collateral 
branches,  the  former  muft  be  bent  to  the  ground,  and  there  fattened. 
The  fmall  branches  muft  be  covered  three  inches  deep  upon  the 
joints,  and  have  a  large  bafon  of  earth  made  round  them  to  hold  the 
water. 

About  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  opened,  and  if  they 
have  taken  root  may  be  immediately  removed  into  the  nurfery  ;  but 
if  they  have  not  fufficiently  extended  their  roots,  they  muft  be  differed 
to  remain  till  the  fpring,  and  then  tranfplanted. 

Arcuation,  in  furgery,  denotes  a  diftortion  or  incurvation  of 
thebones.  See  the  fyftem  of  Surgery. 

ARCUBALISTA,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  kind  of  balifla,  probably 
refembling  a  bow.  ’  '  50 

ARCUCCIO.  See  the  next  article. 

ARCUTIO,  the  name  of  a  machine  confiding  of  a  board  covered 
with  hoops,  and  ufed  by  the  nurfes  of  Florence,  to  prevent  the  child 
from  being  overlaid  and  fmothtfed  by  nurfes,  or  others.  Every  nurfe 
in  Florence  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  arcutio ,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. 

ARDAMON,  or  Ardama,  a  veffel  of  water  placed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  at  the  door  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  till  the  time  of  the  burial,  aS  a 
token  that  the  family  was  in  mourning,  and  to  ferve  for  fprinkling  and 
purifying  perfons  as  they  came  out  of  the  houfe. 

ARDASSES,  in  commerce,  the  coarfeft  of  all  the  filks  brought 
from  Perfia  ;  and,  as  it  were,  the  refufe  of  each  kind  ;  as  the  payas 
ardnfjis ,  &c. 

ARDASSINES,  is  a  very  fine  fort  of  Perfian  filks,  little  inferior 
in  finenefs  to  th efourbaflis,  or  chcrbajfls ;  it  will  not  bear  hot  water  in 
the  winding,  and  is  therefore  little  ufed. 

ARDEA,  the  heron,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  long-beaked 
birds  ;  diftinguiftied  from  all  others  by  having  the  middle  toe  of  each 
foot  ferrated,  or  jagged,  with  a  (cries  of  feales  on  it’s  outer  fide. 

ARDENT,  fomething  hot,  or  as  it  were  burning. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  ardens,  burning,  which  is 
derived  from  ardeo,  to  burn. 

Ardent,  or  inflammatory  fever ,  xxuaoi,  caufus,  attacks  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  great  fury  and  rage,  with  an  exceftive  burning  heat,  an 
intolerable  third,  and  other  fymptoms  demonftrating  a  great  and  re¬ 
markable  inflammation  of  the  blood  :  the  refpiration  is  thick,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  quick  ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  yellow,  parched  and  rough  ; 
there  is  a  loathing  of  food,  a  naufea  and  vomiting,  a  little  cough,  a 
delirium,  a  coma,  convulfions,  and  other  fymptoms  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  day  it  often  proves  mortal ;  it  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  feventh,  if  violent. 

It  is  often  terminated  by  an  hemorrhage,  which,  if  fmall  on  the 
third  and  fourth  day,  is  a  fatal  fign.  A  dilution  of  this  fever,  on  a 
critical  day,  may  alfo  be  by  vomiting,  ftool,  fweat,  urine,  and  (pit¬ 
ting  thick  phlegm.  If  the  exacerbation  of  this  difeafe  happens  on  the 
fecond  or  fourth  day  it  is  a  bad  fign,  on  thefixth  not  fo  bad. 

,  As  to  the  cure  of  a  burning  fever,  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  treatment  already  prelcribed,  bleeding  is  neceflary  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  if  there  is  a  plethora,  or  figns  of  particular  inflammation  ; 
or  the  heat  intolerable,  or  the  rarefaction  too  great,  or  a  revblfion  ne- 
ccffary,  or  the  fymptoms  urgent,  and  not  to  be  vanquilhed  any  other 
way. 

Soft  diluting,  laxative,  antiphlogiftic,  cooling  clyfters  are  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  heat,  coftivenefs,  and  revulfion  require  them  ; 
the  whole  body  is  to  be  moiftened  by  receiving  into  the  noftrils  the 
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fleam  of  warm  water,  by  waffling  the  mouth,  throat,  feet,  and 
hands  with  the  fame  ;  and  by  fomenting  with  warm  fponges  the 
places  where  the  veffels  are  mod  numerous.  Purgatives  are  dangerous 
before  the  crilis,  but  clyfters  may  be  ufed  made  of  milk,  honey,  and 
a  little  nitre.  After  the  crifis,  which  is  known  by  the  fediment  of 
the  urine,  laxatives  made  with  tamarinds,  manna,  rhubarb,  raifins* 
or  cream  of  tartar,  are  neceflary.  If  a  phrenfy  happen,  caufe  bleed- 
irL§  by  th  raiding  up  a  draw,  or  with  a  fcarifying  knife: 

ule  alfo  frictions  of  the  feet  and  legs,  with  hot  cloths.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Fever. 

Ardent  fpiritsK  thofe  diddled  from  fermented  vegetables;  fo 
called  becaufe  they  eafily  take  fire  and  burn  ;  fuch  are  brandy,  fpirit 
of  wine,  rum,  &c. 

*n  m'c^e  age  writers,  an  epithet  applied  to  perfons 
afflicted  with  the  cryfipelas,  or  ignis  facer. 

ARDEOLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  Bra-* 
filian  bird  of  the  heron  kind,  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon. 

ARDERS,  among  hufbandmen,  denotes  the  fallowings  or  plough- 
ingsof  grounds.  See  the  article  Fallowing. 

ARDESIA,  Irijh  Slate  ;  which  fee. 

ARDOR  ventriculi,  the  cardialgia,  or  heart  burn.  See  Cardi- 

ALGIA.  '  V  ■  ,i  . 

ARDUINA,  in  botany,  baftard  lycium,  a  genus  of  th  t  pent  an- 
dria  monogynia  clafs ;  the  corolla'  of  which  has  a  fimple  petal  ;  the 
ftigma  bifid,  and  the  fruit  is  a  double-celled  berry  with  a  fingle  feed. 

ARE,  or  A-la-mi-re,  one  of  the  eight  notes  in  the  (bale  of  mu* 
fic.  See  the  article  Notes. 

AREA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  any  plain  furface  or  confined 
ground,  whereon  we  walk,  &c. 

1  he  word  is  Latin,  being  derived  from  arere,  to  dry,  and  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  a  threfhing  floor. 

Area,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  fpace  or  fite  of  ground  on  which 
a  building  ftands. 

"1  his  n|jne  is  alfo  given  to  inner-courts,  and  portions  of  ground  be¬ 
fore  a  houfe. 

Area,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  fuperficial  content  of  any  figure. 
Thus,  if  a  figure,  ex.- gr.  a  field,  be  in  form  of  a  fquare,  and  it’s  fide 
be  30  feet  long,  it  s  area  is  faid  to  be  goo  fquare  feet,  or  it  contains 
goo  little  fquares,  each  a  foot  every  way.  For  the  method  of  finding 
the  area:  of  figures,  fee  each  under  it’s  refpective  name. 

Area,  in  aftronomy,  the  fpaces  which  revolving  bodies  deferibe 
by  means  of  rays  drawn  to  the  center  of  force. 

Area,  among  phyficians,  is  a  general  kind  of  depilation,  or  dif¬ 
eafe  which  makes  the  hair  fall.  See  Alopecia  and  Ophiasis. 

Area,  in  optics.  See  the  article  F  ield. 

AREB,  a  kind  of  money  ufed  in  the  Great  Mogul’s  dominions. 
Four  arebs  are  equal  to  one  crou,  or  100  lacs  ;  one  lac  to  100,000 
roupees. 

ARECA,  or  Areck,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree,  growing 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  called  the  Indian  nut,  and  the  Malabar  nut. 
Some  reckon  this  nut  among  the  fpecies  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  outward 
coat  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  under  it  is  the  fruit,  which  is 
brown  on  the  outfide,  in  (hape  like  a  nutmeg  at  one  end,  and  flat  at 
the  other;  within  it  is  white,  and  marbled  with  purplifh  veinsi  It 
is  in  great  requeft  by  the  natives,  who  are  perfuaded  that  it  {Lengthens 
the  ftomach,  artd  carries  off  every  thing  that  might  corrupt  the  gums. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  moderately  aftringent,  but  not  unpalatable. 
The  infpiffated  juice  of  this  fruit  is  the  terra  Japonica  ;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  adulterated  with  other  matters. 

AREM,  or  Al-arem,  a  vaft  mound,  or  dam,  which,  according 
to  eaffern  writers,  formed  a  ftupendous  refervoir  above  the  city  Saba, 
whofe  rupture  caufed  a  terrible  inundation. 

ARENA,  in  natural  hiftory,  fand. 

Arena,  in  antiquity,  the  place  where  the  gladiators,  See.  fought ; 
fo  called  from  it’s  always  being  covered  with  fand,  to ' conceal  the 
blood  fpilt  in  the  combat  from  the  view  of  the  people. 

Arena,  in  architecture,  is  the  middle  or  body  of  a  temple,  and 
comprehends  the  whole  fpace  between  the  ant ec,  and  the  extreme  wall 
of  the  edifice. 


ARENARIA,  in  botany.  Refer  to  Sea  Chickweed. 

ARenaria,  in  ancient  writings,  denotes  fand  pits,  or  ground  out 
of  which  they  dig  fand. 

Arenaria,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird,  called  in 
Englilh  the  fanderling,  and  in  fome  places,  in  Cornwall  particu¬ 
larly,  the  curwillet.  They  are  common  about  the  fea-ftiore,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  fly  in  latge  flocks.  It  is  a  water-bird,  of  a  long-legged  and 
open  footed  kind,  but  not  webbed,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
fand-piper. 

ARENARIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  ecclcfiaftical  writers  fora  ceme¬ 
tery,  or  burying  ground. 

The  ancient  Chriftians,  in  times  of  perfecution,  not  only  buried 
their  dead,  but  held  their  religious  aflemblies,  in  the  arenaria,  which 
were  properly  a  kind  of  pits,  or  holes  under  ground. 

ARENATION,  a  kind  of  dry  bath,  in  which  the  patient  fits 
with  his  bare  feet  on  hot  fand. 

AREOLA,  ^mong  anatomifts,  the  coloured  circle  furrounding  the 
nipple  of  the  bread. 

AREOMETER,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  gravity  of  li¬ 
quors.  See  Araeometer. 

AREOPAGUS,  or  Areopagus,  in  antiquity,  a  fovereign 
court  at  Athens,  fo  fampus  forthejuftice  and  impartiality  of  it’s  de¬ 
crees,  that  the  gods  themfelves  are  faid  to  have  fubmitted  their  dif- 
putes  to  it’s  determination. 

This  court  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Solon  ;  but  others 
carry  it’s  origin  much  higher,  and-aftert  it  to  have  been  eftablilhed 
by  Cecrops,  about  the  time  that  Aaron  died  ;  viz.  in  the  year  of  the 
World  *553.  '  . 
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This  tribunal  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  Greeks  ;  and 
the  Romans  themfelves  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it,  that  they  re 
ferred  many  of  their  difficult  caufes  to  it’s  decifion.  1  heir  number 
fcems  not  to  have  been  fixed,  but  to  have  been  more  or  leis  in 
different  years  ;  fome  reckoning  thirty-one,  others  fifty-one,  and 

others  five  hundred.  c  , 

This  tribunal  at  firft  confided  only  of  nine  perfons,  all  01  whom 
had  difcharged  with  honour  the  office  of  archons.  .Their  ialary 
was  three  oboli  for  each  caufe^  They  were  judges  for  life  ;  <jn 
always  fat  in  judgment  in  the  open  air  in  the. night-time,  that 
their  minds  might  be  more  prefent  and  attentive,  and  that  no 
objefls,  either  of  pity,  or  averlion,  might  make  any  impre  ion 
upon  them.  All  pleadings  before  them  were  to  be  without  e^u.r_ 
dium,  epilogue,  or  appeal  to  the  paffions,  and  to  be  dehvere  in 
the  fimpleft  and  molf  undifguifed  terms.  At  firlt  they  only  too 
cognizance  of  criminal  caufes  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  thcirjuri  ic 
tion  became  more  extenfive. 

AREOTICS,  remedies  to  rarefy  the  tumours,  bee  Ar.*otics. 

ARES,  atermufed  by  Paracelfus,  to  exprefs  that  power  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  whole  material  world,  by.  which  fpecies  are  diltributed 
into  individuals 

ARETALOGI,  a  fort  of  ancient  philofophers,  chiefly  ot  the 
Cynic,  or  Stoic  tribe,  who  having  no  fchool  or  difciples  of  their 
own,  reforted  to  t£e  tables  of  great  men,  and  entertained  them  in 
their  banquets  with  difeourfes  on  virtue,  vice,  and  other  popular 


topics. 


ARETHUSA,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  has  a  tubular  nefarium 
within  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  and  a  ftyle  connected  with  the 
lower  lip.  Tt  is  a  genus  of  the  gynandriu  diandria  clafs. 

ARETIA,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  whofe  corolla  is  ffiaped  like  a 
falver,  and  is  divided  into  five  fegments,  with  an  oval  tube  ;  the 
fligma  is  depreffed  above,  and  the  capfule  is  globular  and  lingle- 
celled.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mmogynia  clafs. 

ARETOLOGY,  that  part  of  moral  philofophy  which  treats 
of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  means  of  acquiring  it. 

ARGAL,  more  frequently  called  tartar,  denotes  the  hard  lees 
which  (lick  to  the  fides  of  wine-veffels. 

ARGEA,  or  Argei,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thirty  human  fi¬ 
gures  made  of  ruffies,  and  thrown  annually  by  the  priefts  or  vet- 
tals  into  the  Tiber,  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  May. 

This  folemnity  is  faid  to  have  been  inflituted  by  Evander,  an 
Arcadian,  and  a  l'worn  enemy  to  the  Argians  or  Greeks ;  and  who, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  that  enmity  to  his  pofterity,  ordered  the 
figures  of  Argeans  to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 

ARGEMON,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  an  ulcer  about  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  comprehending  part  of  the  white,  and  fome  part  of 
the  black  likewife.  The  argnnon  appears  of  a  red  colour  on  the 
outfide  of  the  iris,  and  white  within.  It  occafions  the  uvea  to  fall, 
whtnitfpreads  far  and  eats  deep. 

ARGEMONE,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Prickly  Poppy^ 
ARGEMONION,  in  botany,  a  name  which  fome  of  the  Greek 
writers  have  given  to  the  plant  called  farcocolla  by  other  writers. 

ARGENT,  in  heraldry,  the  white  colour  in  the  coats  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  knights,  and  baronets  ;  the  white  in  the  arms  of  fove- 
reign  princes,  being  called  luna  ;  and  that  in  the  arms  of  nobility, 
pearl. 

This  is  expreffed  in  engraving,  by  the  parts  being  left  plain, 
without  anv  llrokes  from  the  graver. 

ARGENT  ARIA  creta,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a 
very  beautiful  earth,  of  a  loofe  friable  texture,  and  perfe&ly  pure 
white.  It  is  dug  in  Pruffia,  has  alfo  been  found  in  France,  and 
lately  in  Ireland.  It  is  much  elteemed  for  cleaning  plate. 

ARGEN TARIUS,  in  Roman  writers,  a  money-changer,  or 
kind  of  banker. 

The  argentarii  were  monied  people,  who  made  a  profit  either 
by  changing,  or  lending  money  at  intereft. 

Argentarius,  in  middle  age  writers,  is  an  officer  that  had 
the  care  of  his  prince’s,  or  mailer’s  money  ;  a  caffiier. 

Argentarius  miles,  in  old  writets,  fignifies  an  officer  of  the 
exchequer,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  carry  up  the  bag  of  money 
from  the  lower  exchequer  to  the  higher,  in  order  to  it’s  being  told 
or  examined. 

►Argentarii,  in  civil  law,  thofe  who  adorned  military  arms 
with  gold  or  filver. 

ARGEN  TATI  milites,  foldiers  deferibed  by  Livy,  as  cloathed 
in  white  linen  coats. 

ARGENTEUM  os,  among  naturalifts.  See  Os  argenteum. 
ARGENT  1  COM  US,  a  kind  of  filver-haired  comet  of  uncom¬ 
mon  lultre,  fuppofed  by  aftrologers  to  be  the  caufe  of  great  changes 
in  the  planetary  fyftem. 

ARGENT1L,  an  old  Engliffi  name  for  the  Parsley  piert,  or 
Parsley  break-Jlme.  Seethe  article  Aphanes. 

ARGENTINA,  the  name  of  a  fiffi  caught  about  the  fliorcs  of 
Italy.  The  body  is  oblong  and,cylindric  ;  the  teeth  are  placed  on 
the  tongue  and  palate  :  it  has  large  eyes,  and  the  tail  is  forked. 
Artedi  mentions  only  one  of  this,  genus.  It  is  of  the  order  of  the 
abdominales  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem  ;  and  is  of  the  harengiform  kind, 
according  to  Mr.  Ray.  *  , 

Argentina,  a  medicinal  plant,  ufed  bs  a  cooler  and  aftrin- 
gent:  it  nearly  refembles  cinquefoil. 

ARGENTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  Silver;  which  fee. 
ArgenYum  album,  bullion,  or  lilver  uncoined,  which  formerly 
palled  as  money  in  payment  from  one  to  another. 

Argentum  Dei,  God’s  penny,  in  old  law,  money  given  to  bind 
a  bargain  ;  earnejl  money. 

Argentum  Mfaicum,  an  amalgam,  or  metalline  pafte,  which 
ijlay  be  eal'ily  bruiled  into  filver-like  flakes  of  powder,  and  is  ufed 
as  a  pigment,  for  colouring  plailter  figures,  and  for  other  purpofes : 
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it  confifts  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  bifmuth,  and  mercury  mixed  to 
;ther.  See  the  articles  Gilding  and  Silvering. 

ARGESTES,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  wind  which  blows 
from  at  750  from  S.  and  W.  but  called  by  Ricciolus  the  W.  N.  W. 
wind  blowing  at  22 0  3c/ 

ARGETENAR,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  fourih  magnitude, 
in  the  curve  of  the  conftellation  Eridanus. 

ARGILLA,  clay.  See  the  article  Clay.  >  ,, 

ARGILLACEOUS  earths ,  are  thofe  which  form  with  water  a 
tenacious  pafte,  or  foft  ftones  ;  they  burn  hard,  are  corroded  by 
a  ltrong  coiftion  in  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  but  not  a<£ted 
on  by  moderate  digeftion.  , 

ARGO,  a  fhipor  veffel  celebrated  among  the  ancient  poets,  as 
being  that  wherein  the  Argonauts  made  their  expedition  to  Col¬ 
chis,  in  queft  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Moft  authors  reprefent  the  ihipArgo  as  of  a  long  make,  rcferr.b- 
lingthe  modern  gallies,  and  furniftied.  with  thirty  benches  of  rowers. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  that  this  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
of  whom  Jafon  was  the  chief,  was  really  an  embafiy  lent  by  tfie 
Greeks,  during  the  inteftiiie  divifions  bf  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
Amenophis,  to  perfuade  the  nations  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Euxinc 
and  Mediterranean  feas,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  lhaking  off* 
the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which  Sefoftris  had  laid  upon  them.;  and th|.c 
fetching  the  golden  fleece  was  only  a  pretence  to  cover  the  true 
defign  they  had  in  view.  The  fhip  in  which  J  afon  happily  accorti- 
plifhed  his  enterprize,  is  faid  to  have  been  tranflated  into  heaven, 
and  made  a  conftellation 

Argo  navis,  or  the  fhip,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  name  of  a  conftel¬ 
lation  of  fixed  ftars  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  The  number  of 
itars  is  45  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  ;  in  Tycho’s,  11  ;  and.  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  and  Sharp’s  Appendix,  64 
ARGOL,  red  tartar.  See  the  article  Tartar, 

Argol,  a  kind  of  mofs.  See  the  article.  Archil. 
ARGONAUTA,  a  genus  of  tejlaceous  worms,  ■]  :  ' 

ARGONAUTIC,  fomething  pertaining  to  the  Argonauts. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  confidcrs  the  Argonautic  expedition  as  one  of 
the  greateft  epochas  or  periods  of  hiftory,  whereby  he  endeavours 
to  redtify  the  ancient  chronology.  This  he  (hews,  by  levcral  au 
thorities,  to  have  been  one  generation,  or  about  thirty  years  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  taking  of  Troy  :  and  forty-three  years  later  than  the 
death  of  Solomon.  Dr.  Bryant,  however,  rejedls  the  hiftory  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  indeed  oh 
a  tradition  derived  from  Egypt,  and  ultimately  referring  to  the 
prefervation  ©f  Noah,  Ac.  in  the  ark.  ,  ■ 

ARGONAUTICA,  in  literature,  poems  on  the  fubjedi  and 
expeditions  of  th  Argonauts.  We  have  the  argonaulics  of  Orpheus, 
of  Valerius  Flaccus,  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Ac.,  - 

ARGONAUTS,  a  company  of  illuftrious  Greeks,  who  era 
barked  with  Jafon,  in  the  (hip  Argo,  011  an  expedition  to  Colchis, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  golden  fleece.  * 

Argonauts  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  name  of  a  military  order,  inftN 
tuted  in  1382,  by  Charles  III.  king  of  Naples,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  navigation,  or,  as  fome  fay,  merely  for  preferving  unity 
among  the  nobles.  They  wore  a  collar  of  fhells,  inclofed  in  a 
filver  crefcent,  w'hence  hung  a  fhip  with  this  device,  Non  credo 
tempori :  they  were  called  knights  of  the  Jhell. 

ARGOS,  any  thing  not  wrought,  or  prepared  ;  as  apyoi  orcpoi, 
crude  wheat,  fuch  as  it  is  when  taken  from  the  floor. 

ARGUMENT,  argumentui/i,  in  rhetoric  and  logic,  implies  an 
inference  drawn  from  premifes,  the  truth  of  which  is  indilputable, 
or  at  leaft  highly  probable. 

The  arguments  of  orators  have  particular  denominations,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  topics  whence  they  are  derived  :  thus  we  meet  with  ar 
guments  from  affedtion,  which  intereft  the  paffions  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  they  are  addrclfed  ;  arguments  ad  hominem,  or  thofe  drawn 
from  the  profeffed  principles  of  the  auditor,  Ac. 

The  arguments  of  logicians  arc  the  fylhgifrn,  enthymeme,  induction, 
proportion,  ratiocination,  Ac. 

Arguments  are  divided,  by  rhetoricians,  into  intrinjic,  or  arli 
ficial ;  and  ext r inf  c,  or  inartificial  or  remote. 

Arguments,  intrinjic,  or  artificial,  arc  the  proper  invention  of 
the  peifon  fpeaking  ;  or  thofe  deduced  from  the  fubjedt  treated  of ; 
thefe  are  of  feveral  kinds,  namely,  genus  and  species,  form, 
cause,  effect,  Ac.  which  fee. 

Arguments,  extrinjic,  or  inartificial,  thofe  which  are  borrowed 
from  abroad,  and  are  only  applied  by  the  orator  to  the  point  in  hand; 
fuch  as  laws,  common  report,  books,  witneffes,  oath?.,  torture,  Ac. 
Argument,  dialeflical  or  probable.  See  Dialectical. 
Argument  alfo  denotes  a  fyllabus  or  abridgment  of  a  book, 
hiftory,  comedy,  Ac. 

Argument,  in  aftronomy,  implies  a' known  arch,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  w'hich  we  feek  another  unknown.  .  j 

Argument  of  inclination,  is  the  arch  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
intercepted  between  the  afeending  node  and  the  planet’s  place  trom 
the  fun,  numbered  according  to  the  order  of  the  ligns.  %  j 

Argument,  rnenfhml,  of  latitude,  is  the  diftance  of  the  moon’s 
true  place  from  that  of  the  fun. 

Argument  of  the  moon’s  menjlrual  longitude,  is  an  arch  of  her  ec¬ 
centric,  intercepted  between  her  true  place  once  equated  ;  and  a 
right  line,  drawn  through’  the  center  ot  the  eccentric,  parallel  to 
the  menftrual  line  of  the  apfides. 

ARGUMENTATION,  theadl  of  argument;  and  the  manner 
of  framing  arguments,  and  drawing  conclufions. 

Argumentation,  Cicero  obferves,  is  the  delivering  and  unfolding  of 
an  argument.  The  matter  of  argumentation  is  propositions  ;  the 
form,  their  duedifpofition,  with  regard  to  one  another,  fo  that  acon- 
clufion  may  be  drawn  from  them.  See  Induction,  Enthymeme, 
Proposition,  Ratiocination,  Sorites.  Syllocism, 'Ac. 

J I  ARGUS, 
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ARGUS,  is  a  kind  of  animal  full  of  eyes,  called  in  Iceland  ofcabi- 
corn  :  it  is  of  the  tedaceous  kind,  of  an  oblong  form,  refembling  a 
crab’s  tail,  and  about  two  fingers  breadth  long. 

Argus,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  an  uncommon  ferpent 
found  in  Guinea;  and  fo  called  from  it’s  being  covered  with  fpots 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  refembling  eyes.  On  the  back  there  is  a 
double  row  of  them,  which  are  the  larged,  and  the  ground  colour  of 
the  fcales  is  a  bright  chefhut,  except  on  the  back  between  the  eyes, 
where  it  is  of  a  dark  brown. 

Argus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  very  curious  fhell,  about  three  inches 
long,  two  in  diameter,  and  fomewhat  lefs  in  height.  The  mouth  is 
wide,  and  the  lips  are  continued  at  each  extremity  in  the  form  of  a 
broad  fhort  beak,  each  way.  The  general  colour  is  yellowifh,  only 
there  are  three  brown  bands  of  a  confiderable  breadth  running  over 
it  ;  and  the  whole  furface  is  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  round  fpots, 
like  eyes,  from  whence  it  has  it’s  name.  It  is  brought  from  Africa 
and  the  Eald  Indies. 

Argus  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  pheafant  in  Chinefe  Tartary. 

ARGUTIiE,  witty  and  fmart  fayings,  exceeding  what  their  mere 
words  feem  at  fird  to  import ;  fuch  as, 

ArgutIjE  ab  aliens,  implies  fomething  faid,  apparently  repugnant 
either  to  the  nature  or  property  of  a  thing,  or  to  common  cuftom,  the 
laws,  &c.  which  is  neverthelefs  confident  therewith  ;  or  when  fome¬ 
thing  is  advanced  as  a  reafon  of  another,  which  in  reality  is  not  the 
reafon  of  it  ;  e.  gr.  Si  Cuius  nihil  didicijpt,  eraffet  minus ;  again,  An¬ 
num  hoc  feculum  ejl,  quia  plurimus  jum  auro  honos  venit. 

ArgutijE  aballufione,  thofe  wherein  allufion  is  made  to  forrie  hif- 
tory,  fable,  fentence,  &c.  For  indance,  Multi  umbram.  captant , 
et  carnem  amittunt. 

ArguTi.£  a  comparatis,  when  two  things,  being  compofed  toge¬ 
ther,  appear  at  firlt  fight  very  different  from  each  other,  yet  make  a 
pretty  kind  of fimile  or  dijjimile  ;  e.  gr.  par  ejl  pauper  nil  cupiens  prin- 
cipi  omnia  habenti. 

ArgUTIjE  a  repugnant ibus,  implies  two  things  meeting  in  a  fub- 
je£t  which  cannot  regularly  be  therein  ;  or  the  oppofing  two  things  to 
each  other,  though  the  epithet  of  the  one  is  attributed  to  the  other  ;  as, 
dum  tacent  clamant. 

ARGYRASPIDES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  armed  with  filver  or 
filvered  bucklers. 

According  to  Quintus  Curtius,  the  fird  corps  of  Alexander’s  army 
was  the  phalanx  ;  the  fecond,  the  argyrafpides,  When  that  enter- 
prifing  monarch  had  extended  his  empire  from  India  to  ,he  ocean,  he 
ordered,  as  a  monument  of  his  glory,  the  armour  of  his  foldiers,  and 
the  harnefs  of  his  horfes,  to  be  adorned  with  filver. 

ARGYRITiE  agonis,  were  ancient  games  in  which  money  was 
the  prize. 

ARGYRITIS,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a  fubdance  refembling  filver. 

ARGYROIDAMAS,  among  nuturalifts,  a  fort  of  filver-coloured 
talc,  which  bears  the  fire,  and  neither  burns,  melts,  nor  changes  it’s 
hue. 

ARGYROGONIA,  in  alchemy,  a  kind  of  white  filver-making 
feed,  pretended  to  be  procurable  from  a  folution  of  filver  perfectly 

concocted. 

ARGYROLIBANOS,  the  white  kind  of  olibanum,  in  the  mate¬ 
ria  medica,  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

ARGYROPCEIA,  among  the  alchemids,  the  art  of  making  filver 
out  of  other  more  imperfedi  metals. 

ARIADNIA,  folemn  fedivals  celebrated  at  Naxos,  in  honour  of 
Ariadne;  and  faid  to  have  been  inllituted  by  Thefeus  in  atonement 
for  his  cruelty  in  expofing  Ariadne,  big  with  child,  on  that  coad  ; 
one  part  of  the  ceremony  confided  in  a  young  woman  lying  down,  and 
counterfeiting  all  the  agonies  of  a  woman  in  labour. 

ARIANS,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  a  fedt  of  heretics,  who  followed 
the'  opinions  of  Arius,  a  prefbyter  of  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Alexander.  He  broached  his  herefy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  Arians  denied  the  three  perfons  in  the  holy  Trinity  to  be  of 
the  fame  fubdance  ;  aliened  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
not*,  that  he  was  created  in  time,  before  all  other  beings,  was  mut¬ 
able  in  nature,  and,  like  the  a  gels,  liable  to  fin;  and  that  being 
united  to  human  flefli,  he  fiipplied  the  place  of  a  human  foul,  andcon- 
fequently  was  fubjeft  to  differing  and  pain.  In  their  doxologies,  they 
aferibed  “  Glory  to  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghod.” 

The  Arlans  were  fird  condemned  and  anathematized  by  a  council 
of  Alexandria  in  320,  under  Alexander,  bilhop  of  that  city  ;  who  ac- 
cufed  Arius  of  impiety,  and  caufed  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church  ;  and  afterwards  by  380  fathers,  in  the  general 
council  of  Nice,  adembled  by  Condantinein  the  year  325. 

ARIANISM,  the  dodlrine  or  tenets  of  the  Arians. 

Arianifm  was  carried  in  the  5th  century  into  Africa,  under  the  Van¬ 
dals,  and  into  Alia  under  the  Goths :  Italy,  the  Gauls,  and  Spain, 
were  alto  deeply  infedled  with  it ;  and  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  fixth  century  it  was  triumphant  in  many  parts  of  Ada,  Africa, 
and  Europe. 

AR1DAS,  a  kind  of  taffety,  manufadtured  in  the' Ead  Indies, 
from  a  (hining  thread  drawn  from  certain  plants ;  and  hence  they 
are  (tiled  aridas ,  or  herbs. 

ARIDED,  in  adronomy,  a  fixed  dar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in 
the  extremity  of  the  fwan’s  tail. 

ARIDELOSIS,  fometimes  denotes  the  figure  in  rhetoric  called 
SYNONYMJ A  ;  wilicll  fee. 

ARIDULLAM,  among  naturalifts,  the  name  of  a  folfil  fub- 
dance  of  the  znrnic  kind,  but  different  from  the  European:  it  is  of 
a  gro  nidi  yellow  colour,  and  coarfe  texture,  and,  when  burnt, ^  emits 
fumes  duelling  like  arfenic.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  in  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers. 
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ARIDURA,  in  phyfic,  a  drynefs,  or  want  of  juice  or  moidure  in 
the  parts. 

Aridura  alfo  denotes  an  aridity,  or  confumption. 

Aridura  is  alfo  frequently  applied  by  modern  w'riters  to  an  atro¬ 
phy,  wading,  or  withering  of  fome  (ingle  limb  ol  (he  body. 

ARIES,  the  Ram,  in  adronomy,  a  condellation  of  fixed  darq 
drawn  on  the  globe  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the  fiid  of  the 
twelve  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  from  whence  a  twellth  part  of  the  ecliptic 
takes  it’s  name;  is  is  marked  thus  V- 

The  number  of  dars  in  the  condellation  aries,  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue  is  18  ;  in  Tyco’s,  21;  in  Hevelius’s,  27;  and  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  catalogue,  66. 

arieS,  a  battering  ram,  or  military  engine,  with  an  iron  head, 
much  in  ule  among  the  ancients,  for  beating  down  the  walls  of  be- 
fieged  places  ;  of  which  there  were  three  kinds. 

The  fird  was  plain  and  rude,  being  only  a  great  beam,  which  the 
foldiers  bore  in  their  arms,  and  with  one  end  of  it,  by  main  force 
affaulted  the  walls.  This  produced  but  a  fmall  effeift,  though  it  re¬ 
quired  a  great  degree  of  drength  to  work  it. 

The  lecond  or  compound  ran  confided  of  a  vad  long  beam,  like 
the  mad  of  a  fhip,  drengthened  at  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  fome¬ 
thing  refembling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  it’s  name.  This  is 
hung  by  the  middle,  with  ropes,  to  another  beam,  which  lies  acrofs 
a  couple  of  pods  ;  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  is,  by  a  great 
number  of  men,  violently  thrud  forward,  and  recoiled  backward,  and 
fo  fhakes  the  wall  with  it’s  iron  head  :  nor  (fays  Jofephus)  is  there 
any  tower  or  wall  fo  thick  as  to  withdand  the  repeated  affaults  of  this 
forcible  machine.  See  Jofephus,  de  Excid.  Hierofyl.  3. 

The  third  only  differed  from  the  former,  in  being  covered  with  3 
fereen  to  guard  the  foldiers  from  the  attack  of  the  bclieged. 

A  fourth  fort  of  battering  ram,  which  ran  on  wheels,  is  deferibed 
by  M.  Felibien,  and  faid  to  be  the  mod  perfect  and  effectual  of  them 
all. 

An  engine  called  the  wolf  was  generally  oppofed  to  the  ram. 

ARIE  1  A  riON,  or  Ac itation.  See  Earthquake. 

ARIE1  UM  levatio,  a  kind  of  fportive  exercife  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  probably  the  fame  with  what  is  called  running  at  the  quintain 
by  the  moderns. 

AR1LLUS,  in  botany,  the  outer  coat  of  the  feed,  which  comes 
off  of  iifelf. 

AR1MAN1US,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Perfians.  This 
deity,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  Zoroader  revived  by  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  is  the  principle  of  evil,  which  Orofmades,  the  author  of 
good,  will  at  length  totally  vanquifh. 

ARINGA,  the  herring,  according  to  fome  writers. 

ARIOLI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  prophets,  or  religions  conjurors, 
who  by  abominable  prayers,  and  horrible  facrifices  at  the  altars  of 
idols,  procured  anfwers  to  their  quedions  concerning  future  events. 
They  wore  a  dovenly  drefs,  diforderly,  and  matted  hair,  beards,  Sec. 

ARISARUM,  or  Arum,  in  botany.  See  Wake  robin. 

ARISE.  Licenfe  to  arise.  See  the  article  License. 

ARISH,  a  Periianlong  meafure,  containing  about  3197  feet. 

ARISI,  rice,  the  feed  of  the  rice,  when  cleanfed  from  it’s  hulk, 
and  rendered  fit  for  ufe.  The  rice  in  the  hufk,  and  upon  the  plant, 
is  called  nellan  by  the  Indians. 

ARIS  TA,  in  adronomy,  the  fame  as  Spica  Virginis,  a  dar  of 
the  fird  magnitude  in  the  condellation  Virgo. 

Arista,  or  Atherina,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ron- 
deletins,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  the  hepfetus,  or  anguella,  a  fmall 
fifh,  common  on  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  by  Bellonius 
appropriated  to  a  fifh  of  a  different  genus.  It  is  of  the  order  of  abdo- 
minales  in  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  and  comprehends  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  hepfatus  and  menidia  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  found  in  the  frefh 
waters  of  Carolina,  and  is  called  by  Garden,  filver-fijh. 

Arista,  among  botanids,  a  long  needle-fike  beard,  which  dands 
out  from  the  hulk  of  a  grain  of  corn,  .grafs.  Sec.  it  is  aifo  called 
AWN. 

ARISTARCHUS,  literally  fignifies  bejl p  nnce.  It  was  the  name 
of -a  learned  grammarian,  who  criticifed  on  the  works  of  the  very  bed 
poets,  as  Homer,  See.  hence,  among  the  learned,  the  term  generally 
denotes  a  very  fevere  critic. 

ARISTIDA,  among  botanids,  is  the  name  of  a  plant  whofe  calyx 
is  a  bivalve  Tubulated  glume,  of  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  which  is  a 
glume  of  one  valve,  opens  longitudinally,  is  hairy  at  the  bafe,  and 
terminated  by  three  Tub-equal  patulous  arijlee :  the  fruit  is  a  counivent 
glume,  and  contains  a  naked  filiform  Ongle  feed,  of  the  length  of  the 
corolla.  , 

ARISTOCRACY,  a  form  of  government,  where  the  fupreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  principal  perfons  of  the  date,  either  on  account 
of  their  nobility,  their  capacity,  or  their  probity.  % 

The  word  is  compounded  of  apir®-,  principal,  and  xyema,  to 
command. 

The  republic  of  Venice  is  an  arijlocracy ;  which  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ancient  political  writers  prefer  to  all  others. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  birth-wort.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  edeemed 
of  excellent  ufe  for  promoting  the  lochia  in  child-bed  women.  The 
roots  of  all  the  kinds  of  this  plant  have  been  ufed  in  fuppredions  of  the 
uterine  purgations  ;  but  the  prefent  praffice  almod  excludes  them,  for 
they  hurt  the  appetite,  and  produce  a  languidnefs  in  weakly  conditu- 
tions.  See  Birth-wort. 

ARISTOPHANEUM,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  emollient  plaider, 
prepared  of  pitch,  wax,  opopanax,  apochyma,  and  vinegar :  it  was 
in  ufe  among  the  ancients. 

ARISTO  1ELIA,  were  annual  feads,  anciently  celebrated  by  the 
citizens  of  Stagiris,  in  honour  of  Aridotle,  who  was  born  there  ;  and 
in  gratitude  for  his  having  procured  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding 
and  repeopling  of  that  city,  which  king  Philip  had  demolifhed. 

ARISTOTELIAN 
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ARISTOTELIAN,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  philofopher 

Ariftotle.  r 

Aristotelian  philofophy,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  lomctunes 

called  the  peripatetic  philoiophy.  . 

The  philofopher,  from  whom  the  denomination  arifes,  was  the  lop 
of  Nicomachus,  phyfician  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  born 
In  the  year  of  the  world  3,566  ;  before  Chrilt  348  ;  at  Stag.ra.  a  town 
of  Macedonia  ;  or  as  others  fay,  of  Thrace  ;  whence  he  is  alfo  called 

At  leventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  himfelf  a  difciple  of  Plato, 
and  attended  in  the  academy  till  the  death  of  that  philofopher.  Re¬ 
pairing  afterwards  to  the  court  of  king  Philip  ;  at  his  return  he  found 
that  Xenocrates,  during  his  abfence,  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  academic  fed  ;  upon  which  he  chofe  the  Lyceum  for  the  feene  of 
his  future  deputations. 

It  being  his  pra&ice  to  philofophize  walking,  he  got  the  appella¬ 
tion  Peripateticus  ;  whence  his  followers  were  alfo  called  peripatetics. 
Though  others  will  have  him  to  have  been  thus  named,  from  his  at¬ 
tending  on  Alexander  at  his  recovery  from  an  illnefs,  and  difcourling 
with  him  as  he  walked  about. 

Ariftotle  was  a  perfon  of  admirable  genius,  and  of  great  and  various 
learning.  Averrhoes  makes  no  fcruple  to  call  him,  “  The  genius 
of  nature,  the  limit  of  human  underftanding and  declares  him 
“  fent  by  providence  to  teach  us  all  that  may  be  known.”  He  is  ac- 
cufed  of  a  too  immoderate  defire  of  fame,  which  led  him  to  deftroy 
the  writings  of  all  the  philofophers  before  him,  that  he  might  ftand 
fingly,  and  without  competitors.  And  hence,  in  the  fchools,  Arif- 
totfe  is  called,  The  philofopher.  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Ariftotle, 
enumerates  his  books  to  the  number  of  4000 ;  of  which  fcarce  above 
20  have  furvived  to  our  age. 

This  great  philofopher  has  been  deified  by  fome,  and  defpifed  by 
others ;  but  a  ihort  view  of  his  works  will  abundantly  convince  11s, 
tfl at  bo’th  thefe  extremes  are  ill  founded.  His  firft  eifays  were  on  ora¬ 
tory,  and  poetry  ;  which,  in  all  probability,  he  compofed  for  the  ufe 
of  his  royal  pupil,  Alexander  the  Great.  Thefe  books  are  mafter- 
pieces  ;  and  his  ftudy  of  Homer  gave  him  fo  finfthed  a  tafte  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  that  whoever  would  now  fpeak  or  write  elegantly  on  thole 
fubje&s,  muft  obfervehis  precepts  ;  and,  perhaps,  thefe  performances 
do  mod  honour  to  his  memory. 

ARISTOTELIANS,  a  fedft  of  philofophers,  called  alfo  peripa¬ 
tetics,  whofe  dogmata  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  the  fchools  and 
univerlities  ;  even  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cartelians,  Newto¬ 
nians,  and  other  corpufcularians :  but  the  fyftems  of  the  latter  have 
at  length  gained  the  pre-eminence ;  and  the  Newtonian  philofophy  is 
i.ow  preferred. 

The  Ariftotelian  doctrines  are  for  the  moft  part  fo  obfeurely  ex- 
prefted,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fatisfaclorily  afeertained  what  were 
his  fentiments  on  fome  of  the  moft  Important  fubje&s.  See  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  principles  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy 
underthe articles  Accident,  Antiperistasis,  Element,  Fuga 
Vacui,  Form,  Principle,  Quality,  Sympathy,  &c. 

AR1STOTELICA  rota ,  Ariftotelian  wheel,  is  the  name  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  problem  in  mechanics,  founded  on  the  motion  of  a  wheel 
about  it’s  axis  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  firft,  that  we  know  of,  taken 
notice  of  by  Ariftotle. 

The  difficulty  is  this.  While  a  circle  makes  a  revolution  on  it’s 
center,  advancing  at  the  fame  time  in  a  right  line  along  a  plane,  it 
deferibes,  on  that  plane,  a  right  line,  equal  to  it’s  circumference. 
Now  if  this  circle,  which  we  may  call  the  deferent ,  carry  with  it 
another  fmaller  circle,  concentric  with  it,  and  which  has  no.  motion 
but  what  it  receives  from  the  deferent ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  nave 
of  a  coach-wheel  carried  along  by  the  wheel ;  this  little  circle,  or  nave, 
will  deferibe  a  line  in  the  circle  of  the  revolution,  equal,  not  to  it’s 
own  circumference,  but  to  that  of  the  wheel :  becaufe  it’s  center  ad¬ 
vances  in  a  right  line  as  fall  as  that  of  the  wheel  does;  as  being  in 
reality  the  fame  therewith. 

The  mattet  of  fadt  is  certain  :  but  how  it  Ihould  be,  feems  a  rayf- 
lt  is  obvious,  that  the  wheel,  advancing  during  the  revolution. 


tery 


muft  deferibe  a  right  line  equal  to  it’s  circumference  ;  but  how  would 
the  nave,  which  revolves  like  the  wheel,  deferibe  a  right  line  fo  much 
greater  than  it’s  circumference  ? 

The  attempts  of  many  great  men.  proving  vain,  M.  Dortous  de 
Meyran,  a  French  gentleman,  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  on  a  folu- 
tion,  which  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  where  being 
examined  by  Meffi  de  Louville  and  Saulmon,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  they  made  their  report,  that  it  was  fatisfa&ory.  The  folution 
is  to  this  effedl : 

The  wheel  of  a  coach  is  only  adled  on,  or  drawn  in  a  right  line ; 
it’s  circular  motion  or  rotation  arifes  purely  from  the  refiftance  of  the 
ground  whereon  it  is  applied. 

Now  this  refiftance  is  equal  to  the  force  wherewith  the  wheel  is 
drawn  in  the  right  line,  inafmuch  as  it  defeats  that  direction  ;  of  con- 
fequence,  the  caufes  of  the  motions,  the  one  right,  the  other  circular, 
are  equal ;  and  therefore  their  effects,  i.  e.  the  motions,  are  equal. 
And  hence  the  wheel  deferibes  a  right  line  on  the  ground  equal  to  it’s 
circumference. 

ARISTOTUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fifh  called  the  fond. 
See  the  articles  Thrissa  and  Clupea. 

ARITHMANCY.  See  the  article  Arithmomancy. 


New,  Copious,  and  Complete  SYSTEM  of 
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Including  ALGEBRA. 

ARITHMETIC,  Arithmetica,  is  the  art  of  numbering ;  or 
that  part  of  mathematics,  which  coafiders  the  powers  and  proper¬ 


ties  of  numbers,  and  teqehes  how  to  compute  or  calculate  truly,  and 
with  expedition  and  eafe. 

Some  authors  choofe  to  define  arithmetic,  the  fcience  of  diferete 
quantity. 

The  word  is  Greek,  aoi^/xsTiKrt,  and  derived  from  apt§td&m  number. 

We  have  very  little  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  invention  of 
this  ineftimable  fcience;  hiftory  being  filent  both  with  regard  to  the 
author  and  fixing  the  time.  Some  attribute  it  to  Seth,  others  to 
Noah,  and  the  Turks  to  Enoch,  whom  they  call  Edris.  Many 
imagine  it  had  it’s  rife  with  the  introduction  of  commerce,  and  con- 
fequently  fix  it's  epocha  with  that  of  the  Tyrians,  who  did  not  begin 
to  flourilh  till  about  a  thoufand  years  after  the  flood.  Jefephus  tells 
us,  that  Abraham  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  during  the  time  of 
his  fojourning  in  their  country :  though  Pliny  and  Strabo  fay,  that  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile  gave  occafion  to  their  inventing  both  arithmetic 
and  geometry.  But,  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  both  thefe  fei- 


ences  were  held  in  the  higheft  veneration,  and  committed  to  the  care 


of  their  priefls,  who  founded  their  theology  on  them. 

The  Greeks  owed  their  knowledge  in  arithmetic  to  the  Egyptians ; 
and  Pythagoras  built  his  philofophical  fyftem  upon  numbers,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  nature  of  numbers  extends  through  the  whole  univerfe,  • 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  the  knowledge  of  the  deity. 

The  ancient  arithmetic,  however,  fell  far  fhort  of  the  modern ; 
their  notation  was  very  imperfect,  and  confequently  the  operations 
abftrufe  and  tedious.  They  wanted  the  cypher,  or  a  chara&er  that 
of  itfelf  fignifies  nothing,  to  fill  up  a  place,  and  change  the  value  of 
their  numbers  in  a  decuple  progreftion,  their  feries  extending  only  to 
nine. 

We  owe  our  prefent  notation  to  the  genius  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
and  received  it  from  the  Arabians,  who  learned  it  .from  the  Indians. 
But  when  or  by  whom  it  was  invented  cannot  be  known.  It  was 
known  in  Europe  before  the  year  .1000,  and  in  Britain  before  1 150. 

Of  Numbers. 

Number,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  collection  or  aflemblage  of  feveral 
units,  or  leveral  things  of  the  fame  kind  :  and  an  unit  is  the  number 
One,  or  one  lingle  individual  part  of  diferete  quantity. 

The  characters  by  which  thefe  numbers,  or  fignificqnt  figures,  are 
ordinarily  exprefted,  are  the  nine  following,  thus  written:  1  one; 

2  two;  3  three;  4  four;  5  five;  6  fix  ;  7  feven  ;  Height;  9  nine. 
There  is  a  tenth,  called  a  cypher  o. 

Of  Numeration. 

All  numbers  are  either  limple,  or  compound. 

Every  lingle  figure  is  a  limple  number;  as 2,  4,  6*  8,  or  1,  3, 

5>  7>  9*  ... 

A  compound  number  is  compofed  of  two  or  more  figures  in  one 

line;  as  15,  223,  1789,  See. 

Every  fignificant  figure  has  a  certain  and  uncertain  value. 

Every  fingle  figure  is  of  a  certain  value,  as  2  can  fignify  no  more 
than  two;  3,  no  more  than  three,  &c.  but  when  any  figure  is  to  be 
compounded  with  fome  other,  it  takes  it’s  value  occafionally  from  it’s 
place  or  pofition  in  the  fum  to  be  numbered ;  thus  4  prefixed  to  2,  as 
in  42,  is  valued  at  forty  ;  but  if  the  four  Ihould  be  placed  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  two,  as  in  24,  the  four  is  valued  at  no  more  than  four. 
Thus  5  may  be  placed  to  fignify  no  more  than  five,  and  it  may  fie 
placed  fo  as  to  fignify  fifty-five  55,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  555 »  five 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  5555,  &c. 

Where  yru  may  obferve  that  the  order  of  placing  figures  to  increafe 
their  value,  is  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left :  the  firlt  figure  or  cy¬ 
pher  on  the  right  hand,  being  the  place  of  the  units ;  the  fecond  the 
place  of  the  tens;  the  third  the  place  of  the  hundreds ;  and  in  this 
order,  it  muft  be  remembered  that  a  cypher  o,  or  cyphers,  give  the 
value  to  the  figure  according  to  it’s  place  ;  thus  10  fignifies  ten  ;  100, 
one  hundred  ;  1000,  one  thoufand ;  becaufe  the  fignificant  figure,  in 
fuch  fums,  Hands  in  the  place  of  tens,  hundreds,  thoufands,  & c.  the 
value  of  every  figure  increafing  in  a  decuple  proportion,  as  they  fall 
back  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  every  place  being  ten  times  the 
value  of  that  immediately  before  it ;  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
following  fchemes. 

Numeration  Table. 


C/3 

c 

o 


co 

a 


T7Z  00 


CO 


J'i 


a 

o  o 


co  T3  *0 


TO  *-*-«  co  “O  C  *T3 
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s  a  ©  _ _  „ 

’Om.y-awS'Uww 

cc^jccocc.t: 


987654321 


4  5 
4  5 
4  5 
4  5 


The  numbers  inthe  table 
are  thus  to  be  read. 


987  Mil.  654  Th.  321 

123  Mil.  456  Th.  789 

23  Mil.  456  Th.  789 

— 3  Mil.  456  Th.  789 

- -456  Th.  789 

- 56  Th.  789 

- —  6  Th.  789 

- 789 

- 89 

- 9 


A  cypher  is  of  itfelf  infignificant,  but  by  it’s  place  alters  the  value 
of  the  fubfeqiient  figure ;  and  fince  the  value  of  each  place  is  ten 
times  tlie  value  of  tile  next  before,  it  is  certain 
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The  value  of  each  figure  in  any  rank  of  numbers,  how  large  fo- 
ever,  is  readily  found  by  the  following  rule. 

Begin  at  units,  fet  a  point  under  the  feventh  place  ;  then  reckon¬ 
ing  that  as  one,  count  forwards,  and  fet  another  under  the  next  fe¬ 
venth  place,  fo  continue  to  the  end. 

■firfl  "j  f  millions, 

fecond  point  from  units  billions, 

third  ftands  under  trillions, 

.fourth,  Sec.  J  1- quadrillions,  &c. 

As  is  evident  in  the  following  example, 


Then  the 


Periods 

Half-per. 

Degrees 

Figures 


Quadril.  Trillions  Billions  Millions  Units 


th. units  th. units 


cxucxu 

123456 


cxucxu 

789098 


th. units 

cxucxu 

765432 


th. units  th. units 


cxucxu 

567891 


cxucxu 

*01234 


FJ.  B.  A  period  is  a  million  times  the  value  of  the  place  before  it. 
A  half  period  is  a  thoufand  times  the  value  of  the  place  before  it. 
By  this  means  you  may  have  as  clear  a  notion  of,  and  may  as  eafily 
read  a  number  of  feventy  places,  as  of  feven. 

The  next  inquiry  is  to  find  how  thefe  figures  are  to  be  rendered 
ufeful ;  which  will  be  file wn  under  diftinft  Rules,  or  operations  to 
find  the  fums  or  numbers  unknown,  and  to  facilitate,  the  art  of  com- 

pu“t,on-  RULE  I. 

Addition. 

Addition  is  the  firfl;  of  the  four  principal  rules  in  arithmetic,  where¬ 
by  we  are  taught  to  find  a  fum  equal  to  feveral  fmall  ones. 

Addition  of  Simple  Numbers. 

If  you  werevto  add  136  and  42  together,  they  muft  be  placed  one 
under  the  others  as  followeth,  viz. 


'3 6  Or,  4? 

42  136 

Having  placed  the  given  numbers  as  before  is  diredled,  then  draw 
a  ftrait  line  under  them,  and  (beginning  at  the  place  of  units)  add  all 
the  figures  together  that  ftand  over  one  another  in  that  rank  ;  putting 
their  fum  under  the  faid  flrait  line  ;  as  in  this  example,  1  fay,  2  and 
6  is  8,  wherefore  I  put  8  under  the  line,  and  in  it’s  proper  place,  un¬ 
der  2  and 6,  and  proceed  to  the  next  rank,  which  is  the  place  of  tens; 
faying,  4  and  3  is  7,  wherefore  I  put  7  in  it’s  own  proper  place  un¬ 
der  the  line  ;  and  proceed  to  the  next  and  laft  rank,  where  I  find 
only  1,  wherefore  I  put  one  in  it’s  proper  place  under  the  line,  and 
fo  the  work  is  finifhed  ;  and  1  find  thereby  the  total  fum  of  136  and 
42  to  be  178.  Seethe  operation  as  followeth. 

136  42 

42  !36 


1 1 


178  178 

If,  in  adding  together  any  of  the  ranks,  the  fum  amounts  to,  or 
exceedeth  10,  or  any  number  of  tens,  then  in  fuch  a  cafe  you  are  ei¬ 
ther  to  fet  down  a  cypher  under  the  line  in  it’s  proper  place,  or  elfe 
the  excefs  above  the  ten  to  tens  :  and  for  every  ten  carry  an  unit  to 
be  added  to  the  next  rank  of  figures.  As,  if  it  amount  to  30,  then 
fet  down  (o)  a  cypher,  and  carry  3  (for  the  three  tens)  to  be  added  to 
the  next  rank  ;  if  it  amount  to  34,  then  fet  down  4  under  the  rank 
that  you  add,  and  carry  three  to  the  next,  &c.  And  when  you  have 
caft  up  the  laft  rank  or  feries  towards  the  left  hand,  fet  down  the  to¬ 
tal  that  it  amounteth  to,  as  in  the  following  examples. 


(O 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

748 

455s 

1648 

20864 

364 

6673 

3472 

78987 

296 

2891 

1865 

6217 

242 

1862 

3479 

4320 

1650 

15984 

10464 

1 10388 

In  the  firfl  of  thefe  examples  I  begin,  faying,  2  and  6  is  8,  and  4  is 
12,  and  8  makes  20,  which  is  juft  two  tens  ;  wherefore  I  put  down 
o  under  the  line,  and  carry  2  to  the  next  rank  for  the  two  tens,  and 
proceed,  faying,  2  that  I  cafry,  and  4  is  6,  and  9  is  15,  and  6  is  21, 
and  4  is  25,  which  is  5  above  20,  wherefore  I  put  down  5  under  the 
line,  and  carry  2  for  the  two  tens  to  the  next  rank,  and  then  proceed, 
faying,  2  that  I  carry  and  2  is  4,  and  2  is  6,  and  3  is  9,  and  7  makes 
16,  wherefore  (becaufe  it  is  the  laft  rank)  I  put  down  16  under  the 
line,  and  fo  the  w’ork  is  finilhed,  the  total  fum  of  the  addition  being 
1650.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  reft  of  the  examples. 

To  prove  your  addition  after  you  have  added  up  your  whole  fum, 
draw  a  line  with  your  pen  under  the  uppermoft  number,  and  when 
you  have  fo  done,  add  all  the  other  numbers,  ev.cept  the  uppermoft  ; 
and  when  you  have  fo  done,  add  the  amount  or  fum  thereof  to  the 
uppermbft  fum  above  the  line  ;  and  if  the  fum  be  the  fame  with  the 
fum  firft  found,  the  work  is  true,  otherwife  not. 

In  addition  of  diverfe  denominations,  place  the  given  numbers  in 
fuch  order  under  each  other,  that  each  rank  from  top  to  bottom  may 
confift  of  one  and  the  fame  value. 

Addition  of  Money. 

In  addition  of  Englilh  money,  it  is  neceflary  firft  of  all  to  underftand 
the  meaning  and  fignification  of  all  the  charadters  fuperferibed  over 
every  fum,  as  lib.  s.  d. 

No.  16.  Vol.I. 


It  is  to  be  obferved  that  //A.  fignifies  libra,  a  pound,  not  here  ia 
refpedl  to  common  weight,  but  money,  and  for  diftindfion  is  called 
a  pound  fterling.  Sor.  ftands  for  a  (hilling  d.  ftands  for  denarius, 
a  penny,  the  12th  part  of  a  (hilling.  For  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
a  penny  was  the  20th  part  of  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  in  his  reign 


VI 


made  the  30th.  By  Edward  I V.  40  pence  make  an  ounce.  Uy 
Henry  VII 1.  there  was  allowed  45c/.  to  the  ounce.  And  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  an  ounce  ot  filver  was  divided  into  60  parts,  called  pence, 
as  it  is  at  this  day. 

Table. 


d. 

20' 

3° 

40 

lo 

70 
80 
90 
100 
HO  I 

120  j 
13  °J 


<L> 

>  -g  < 


Pence 
d. 
8 
6 

4 
■  2 
o 

10 
8 
6 

4 

2 


s. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 


7 

8 

9 

10 

10  10 
'  English 

4  Farthings'! 

12  Pence  l  make 
20  Shillings  J 


And 


d. 

1 2~! 
24  I 
36 1 
48 1 
60  I 
72 1 

84  > 
96 
108 
120 


22 

a 


< 


s. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


132 

I44J' 

Money. 

f  One  penny,  d. 

<  One  (hilling,  s. 
w  _  l  One  pound.  /. 

Note,  Thefe  are  the  general  names  of  Enghfih  money  obferved 
in  trade  and  accounts  ;  but  there  are  other  names  in  common  ufe, 
whofe  value  is  according  to  the  following  table. 

1. 


s. 


A  Half-penny  ” 
A  Two-pence 

A  Three-pence 

A  Groat 

*-» 

cs 

s- 

2 

3 

4 

A  Six-pence 

T3 

6 

A  Half  crown 

>%< 

2  6 

A  Crown 

1 

5  0 

A  Quarter-guinea 

5  3 

A  Half-guinea 

10  6 

A  Guinea 

L  110 

d.f. 


Firft  having  drawn  a  line  under  the  ranks,  add  them  together,  con- 
fidering  how  many  of  each  fmaller  denomination  make  an  unit  of 
the  next  that  is  fuperior  to  it  (always  obferving  to  begin  at  the  lead 
denomination)  and  for  every  fuch  unit,  carry  one  to  the  next  fuperior 
denomination,  viz.  for  every  4  in  the  farthings  you  muft  carry  1  to 
the  pence  ;  for  every  12  in  the  pence  carry  1  to  the  (hillings  ;  and 
for  every  20  contained  in  the  (hillings,  carry  1  to  the  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  table  ;  and  the  odd  farthings,  pence,  and  (hillings,  fet 
down  in  their  proper  ranks  under  the  line,  as  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ample. 

When  you  would  write  down  three  farthings,  or  a  half-penny,  or 
a  farthing,  write  it  thus : 

| - Three  Farthings. 

\ - A  Half-penny. 

f  — - A  Farthing. 

Let  it  be  required  to  add  together  134/.  16  s.  8  d.  and  286/. 
io  r.  4 d.  \.  and  498/.  13 s.  6 d.  arid  794/.  l8r.  09 d.  \.  Then 
in  order  to  the  work  I  fet  them  down,  and  draw  a  line  tinder  them, 
as  followeth  .- 


/. 

s. 

d. 

134 

16 

286 

10 

4} 

498 

13 

H 

794 

18 

9  k 

Begin  firft  with  the  leaft  denomination,  which  is  that  of  farthings, 
and  add  them  together,  faying,  £  and  \  is  f  and  \  is  6,  2nd  * 
is  7  farthings,  which  is  1  penny  and  3  farthings,  wherefore  put  3 
farthings  under  the  line,  and  under  the  denomination  of  farthings, 
and  carry  1  (for  the  penny)  to  the  next  denomination  of  pence,  fay¬ 
ing,  1  that  I  carry  and  9  is  10,  and  6  is  16,  and  4  is  20,  and  8  is  28 ; 
now  28  pence  is  2  (hillings  and  4  pence,  wherefore  put  4  under  the 
line,  and  carry  2  (hillings  to  the  denomination  of  (hillings,  faying,  2 
that  I  carry  and  18  is  20,  and  13  is  33,  and  10  is  43,  and  16  is  59 
(hillings,  which  is  2  pounds  19  (hillings;  whereof  put  the  19  (hil¬ 
lings  under  the  line,  and  under  the  denomination  of  (hillings,  and 
carry  2  (for  the  2  pounds)  to  the  ■denomination  of  pounds,  and  pro¬ 
ceed,  faying,  2  that  I  carry  and  4  is  6,  and  8  is  14,  and  6  is  20,  and 
4  makes  24,  wherefore  put  down  4  under  the  line,  and  carry  2  for 
the  two  tens  to  the  next  rank,  faying,  2  that  1  carry  and  9  is  1 1,  and 
9  is  2o,  and  8  is  28,  and  3  is  31,  which  is  I  above  30,  wherefore  I 
put  1  under  the  line  and  carry  3  (for  the  three  tens)  to  the  next  rank, 
and  proceed,  faying,  3  that  I  carry  and  7  is  10,  and  4  is  14,  and  2  is 
16,  and  t  is  17,  wherefore  put  17  under  the  line,  becaule  it  is  the 
fum  of  the  laft  rank,  and  fo  the  whole  work  is  finifhed,  and  we  find 
the  fum  of  the  given  numbers  to  be  1714/.  19  4^*  3?r*  as  the 

following  work  appeareth. 


/. 

*34 

286 

498 

794 


s. 

16 

10 

13 

18 


81 

4* 

4 

9k 


Sum  1714 


19 


4i 


Z  z 


To 


1823 


ARITHMETIC. 


To  prove  your  addition,  after  you  have  added  up  your  whole  fum, 
draw  a  line  with  your  pen  under  the  uppermoft  number  or  fum,  and 
then  add  together  all  the  other  numbers,  except  the  uppermoft.  And 
when  you  have  fo  done,  add  the  amount  or  fum  thereof  to  the  uppej- 
moft  fum  above  the  line;  and  if  that  fum  be  equal  tothe  fum  firft 
found,  the  work  is  true,  otherwife  it  is  not. 

The  fame  method  is  ufed  to  prove  addition  of  diverfe  denomina¬ 
tions,  as  above  in  fumsof  one  denomination. 

Mark  here,  once  for  all,  that  whatfoever  fumsyou  are  to  add  to¬ 
gether,  whether  of  money,  weight,  meafure,  time,  &c.  when  you 
come  to  the  greateft  denominations,  as  you  caft  up  the  feveral  ranks 
thereof,  you  are  to  carry  the  tens  of  every  preceding  rank  to  that 
which  follows  it,  as  is  before  direifted,  and  as  the  ranks  in  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  pounds  in  the  laft  example  are  caft  up. 

In  adding  up  of  money,  firft  caft  up  your  pence,  or  make  a  fmall 
comma  at  every  60 d.  which  is  5$.  (and  it  will  be  a  great  eafe  to  the 
memory  where  fums  are  long)  and  by  the  table  you  may  readily 
know  how  many  fhillings  and  pence  your  pence  amount  to;  then  fet 
down  your  odd  pence  under  the  place  of  pence,  and  carry  your  fhil¬ 
lings  to  the  unit  of  fhillings,  and  then  add  them  up,  as  in  addition 
of  fingle  numbers,  by  fetting  down  the  odd  above  the  tens,  and 
carry  the  tens  to  the  tens  of  Ihillings. 

Addition  ^Weights. 

The  iveight  ufed  in  England  for  large  and  coarfe  commodities,  as 
cheefe,  wool,  lead,  &c.  is  called  avoirdupois:  the  pound  whereof  is 
made  up  of  fixteen  ounces,  and  bears  the  proportion  of  17  to  14  toa 
pound  troy. 

The  Table  for  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

16  Drams  fOne  Ounce  oz. 

16  Ounces  I  «  |  One  Pound  lb. 

28  Pounds  y'l  One  Quarter  £>r. 

4  Quarters  |  ®  |  One  Hundred  C. 

20  Hundreds  J  LOne  Ton.  Tn. 


Note,  This  weight  differeth  in  diverfe  goods  and  places  by  cuftom 


and  ftatute  law ;  for,  lb. 

A  barrel  of  anchovies  weighs . . , . 30 

—  Figs  from . - . s6| 

— — :  to . 1 . 98 

—  Raifins... . 112 

—  Gunpowder . 112 

—  Candles . 120 

—  Pot-afh . . . 200 

—  Butter . 224 

—  Soap . 256 

A  puncheon  of  prunes,  10  or  12  C. 

A  ftone  of  glafs .  5 

— -  Butchers  meat.. . .  8 

- . —  Iron,  wool,  &c.. . - . 14 

- -  Butter  and  Cheefe .  16 

A  quintal  of  dry  fifh . 100 

A  faggot  of  fteel _ _ _ _ _ _ 120 

A  feam  of  glafs . . . . 120 

A  burden  of  gad  fteel . . . . . 180 

A  clove  of  cheefe  and  butter . . .  8 

A  wey  in  Suffolk . . . . .  .256 

• - —  Effex . . . 336 

A  fodder  of  lead . 19  C  and  56 


Note ,  That  in  redu£tion  of  avoirdupois  weight,  there  are  certain 
allowances  to  the  buyer,  which  muft  be  deducted  out  of  the  grofs, 
or  whole  weight  and  package,  before  you  can  reduce  the  neat 
weight. 

'1  hefe  allowances  are  called  tare,  tret,  and  cloff. 

Tare  is  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  box,  bag,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  as  fhall  be  agreed  between  the  buyer  and  feller. 

Tret  is  4 lb.  in  1 04#.  for  wade,  &c.  in  fome  kind  of  goods. 

Cloff  is  12 lb.  on  every  draught  above  300/A  weight,  allowed 
only  to  the  citizens  of  London,  on  Sumac,  Argol,  &c. 

There  happens  fometimes  to  be  tare  and  tret  in  the  fame  parcel 
of  goods:  then  you  muft  deduct  the  tare  firft,  and  the  remainder 
is  termed  the  fubtle  weight.  See  the  article  Reduction. 

Here  take  notice,  that  the  neat  weight  of  any  goods  is  their  real 
weight,  after  all  allowances  are  deducted. 


Addition  of  Avoirdupois  Weight. 


Here  note  alfo,  that  T.  ftands  for  tons,  C.  for  hundred  weight, 
qr.  for  quarter  of  an  hundred ;  lb.  for  pound  weight ;  oz.  for  ounces; 
dr,  for  drams. 


/ 

Example. 

Ton 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

C.  qr. 

lb. 

oz. 

25 

H 

2 

24. 

*54 

1 

19 

10 

57 

16 

3 

25. 

275 

3 

19 

11 

42 

10 

1 

17 

476 

2 

10 

07 

96 

14 

2 

27. 

57 

3 

H 

08 

54 

n 

2 

18. 

45 

1 

10 

10 

59 

16 

3 

22. 

17 

.  2 

22 

II 

35 

14 

2 

!Q. 

*  45 

3 

1 7 

°9 

64 

17 

3 

26. 

76 

2 

19 

14 

438 

04 

0 

l8 

1150 

1 

23 

00 

Let  it  be  required  to  add  up  the  fum  above,  exprefting  Tons,  C.  qr. 
and  Pounds.  Firft,  add  up  the  pounds  by  making  afpeck  or  tittle  at 
every  28  you  find,  in  the’placeof  pounds,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 
above-mentioned  example,  where  is  found  to  be  fixfpecks,  and  18 lb, 
over,  which  18  place  under  the  denomination  of  pounds,  and  carry 
6  to  the  quarters,  and  add  them  up,  they  make  24,  which  is  6  C.  for 


which  put  a  (o)  under  the  place  of  qr.  and  carry  6  C.  to  the  place 
of  C.  Then  proceed  to  add  up  your  C.  after  the  fame  manner  as 
you  carry  from  fhillings  to  pounds,  becaufe  2o  C.  make  a  Ton. 
Laftly,  add  up  the  tons,  and  the  total  will  appear  to  be  438  tons, 
4  C.  o  qr.  18 lb. 

The  pound  avoirdupois,  containing  j6  ounces,  is  equal  to  14  oz. 
12  dwt.  troy  weight.  And  the  pound  troy  weight,  confifting  of  12 
ounces,  is  about  13  ounces,  2  drams  and  a  half  of  avoirdupois 
weight. 

Wool  is  weighed  with  avoirdupois  weight,  but  the  tlivifions  are 
fomewhat  different.  For  in  wool, 

7  Pounds  is  a  clove,  2  clove  is  a  ftone,  2  ftone  is  a  todd,  6  todds 
1  ftone,  or  13  ftone  is  a  wey,  2  vveys  is  a  lack,  12  facks  is  a  laft  of 
wool. 

Note,  That  according  to  the  foregoing  divifion,  182 lb.  is  a  wey; 
but  in  fome  counties,  the  wey  is  256 lb.  avoirdupois,  as  in  Suffolk, 
&c.  And  in  Effex  there  is  336 lb.  in  a  wey. 

Addition  of  Troy  Weight  has  it’s  particular  marks  and 
denominations,  as  in  the  following  table. 

The  Table  of  Troy  Weight. 

24  Grains  1  „  fOne  penny  wt.  dwt. 

20  Penny  wt.  One  ounce  oz. 

12  Ounces  J  £  \_One  pound  lb. 

Note,  This  weight  only  gives  five  fcore  to  the  hundred. 

Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  add  the  following  particulars  together,  viz. 
24lb.  9  oz.  6  dwt.  1 1  gr.  and  1641b.  10  oz.  14  p.  wt.  i%gr.  and  82 lb. 
7  oz‘  1 7  dwt-  20  gr.  and  81b.  1 1  oz.  1 8  dwt.  22  gr. 

To  find  out  the  fum  of  thefe  given  quantities,  place  them  under 
one  another  orderly,  as  you  fee  here,  and  draw  a  line  under  them. 


lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

gr* 

24 

°9 

06 

1 1 

164 

IO 

14 

- 18 

82 

07 

»7 

20 

8 

1 1 

18 

22 

281 

°3 

17 

23 

Then  begin  with  the  denomination  of  grains,  making  a  dot  with 
a  pen  at  every  24,  (for  eafe)  and  bear  the  overplus  to  the  next  above, 
faying,  22  and  20  is  42,  which  is  18  above  24,  wherefore  make  a  dot 
at  20,  and  carry  the  18  up  higher,  faying  18  and  18  is  36,  which  is 
12  above  24,  wherefore  make  a  mark  at  18,  and  carry  the  12  to  the 
next  above,  faying  1 2  and  1 1  makes  23,  which  put  under  the  line,  lit 
it’s  proper  place,  and  obferve  how  many  dots  are  made  in  the  calling 
up  this  denomination,  which  you  will  find  to  be  2,  wherefore  carry  2 
to  the  next,  and  proceed  (as  in  the  Ihillings  in  addition  of  money,  be¬ 
caufe  you  carry  1  for  every  20)  faying  2  and  8  is  10,  and  7  is  17.  and  4 
is  21,  and  6  is  27,  and  (then  down  again  with  the  tens)  to  is  3;,  and 
10  is  47,  and  10  is  57  penny- Weights,  which  is  2  oz.  17  dwt.  where¬ 
fore  put  17  dwt.  in  it’s  place  under  the  line,  and  carry  the  2  oz.  fay¬ 
ing,  2  that  I  carry,  and  1  is  3,  and  7  is  xo,  and  9  is  19,  and  10  is  29, 
and  10  is  39  ounces,  which  is  3 lb.  3  oz.  wherefore  put  the  3  ounces  in 
it’s  proper  place  under  the  line,  and  carry  3  lb.  to  the  pounds,  and 
proceed  to  finifh  the  work  as  is  before  directed;  which  being  done, 
you  will  find  the  total  fum  to  be  281  lb.  3  oz.  17  pwt.  23  gr.  as 
above. _ 

Addition  of  Apothecaries  weight,  is  performed  nearly  the 
fame  way  as  troy  weight ;  only  the  fubdivifions  of  the  pound  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  followeth,  viz. 

Note,  That  20  grains  is  a  fcruple,  3  fcruples  is  a  dram,  8  drams  is 
an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  is  a  pound  weight. 

The  marks  or  charadters,  by  which  apothecaries  weights  are 
known,  are  thefe,  viz.  For  pounds  (lb),  ounces  (§),  drams  (5), 
fcruples  (3),  grains  (gr.). 


lb. 

§ 

3 

9 

gr. 

76 

00 

2 

0 

*5 

54 

10 

5 

2 

»7 

68 

11 

7 

1 

12 

28 

04 

4 

1 

H4 

16 

10 

0 

2 

18 

35 

06 

1 

0 

14 

280 

7 

6 

1 

10 

'  Addition  of  Liquid  Measure. 

The  leaft  denomination  in  liquid  meafure  is  a  pint,  which  was 
heretofore  deduced  from  a  pound  Troy- weight,  a  pound  of  wheat 
Troy-weight  making  a  pint  liquid  meafure;  but  in  regard  of  the  , 
difagreement  thereof  with  the  rules  of  folid  geometry  in  the  gauging 
of  brewers  veflels,  fome  taking  288  folid  inches  for  a  gallon,  fome 
286,  &c.  it  occafioned  a  difference  between  the  brewers  and  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  his  Majefty’s  excife,  till  the  parliament,  taking  the  matter 
into  conlideration,  ordained,  That  282  folid  ihches  Ihould  make  the 
gallon  of  beer  meafure,  and  the  gallons  being  fubdivided  into  2  pot¬ 
tles,  each  pottle  into  2  quarts,  and  each  quart  into  2  pints,  fo  that 
the  pint  being  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon,  muft  contain  28  folid 
inches  and  7  eight  parts  of  an  inch  for  wine  meafure,  and  35  folid 
inches  and  a  quarter  for  beer  meafure. 

Wherefore  note.  That  35^  folid  inches  make  a  pint  of  beer  mea¬ 
fure,  2  pints  a  quart,  2  quarts  a  pottle,  2  pottles,  or  282  folid  inches, 
a  gallon,  8  gallons  a  firkin  of  ale,  9  gallons  a  firkin  of  beer,  2  firkins 

a  kilderkin, 


arithmetic. 


Ci83 


a  kilderkin,  2  kilderkins  a  barrel,  i|  a  barrel,  or  54  gallons  a  hog- 
Ihead  of  beer. 

In  Wine  Measure  ; 

Thus,  2  pints  make  a  quart,  2  quarts  a  pottle,  2  pottles  a  gallon, 
42  gallons  a  tierce,  or  third  part  of  a  pipe  or  butt,  63  gallons  a  hogf- 
head,  2  hogfheads  a  pipe  or  butt,  and  2  pipes  or  butts  a  tun  of 
wine. 

Note,  honey  and  oil  are  bought  and  fold  by  this  meafure. 

Example  of  Wine  Measure. 

T.  hhds.  gal.  pts. 


37 

48 

67 

3« 

79 

64 


3 

2 

1 

2 
o 

X 


18 

24 

20 

I7 

47 

5a 


5 
o 

6 

7 

3 

4 


335  3  55  1 


Addition  of  Dry  Measure. 

The  lead  denominative  part  of  dry  meafure  is  a  pint,  which  is 
taken  from  Troy  weight. 

With  thefe  are  rneafured  all  dry  fubftances,  as  corn,  fait,  coal, 
fand,  &c.  The  table  followeth. 

In  dry  meafure,  note,  That  2  pints  make  a  quart,  2  quarts  a  pot¬ 
tle,  2  pottles  a  gallon,  2  gallons  a  peck,  4  pecks  a  bufhel  land 
meafure  ;  £  pecks  a  bufhel  water  meafure  ;  8  bufhels  a  quarter ;  4 
quarters  a  chalder,  and  5  quarters  a  wrey. 

Note,  36  bufhels  is  a  chaldron  of  fea-coal  in  London. 

Example  of  Dry  Measure. 

Chal.  qrs.  bujh.pec. 

148  3  6  3 


375 

296 

128 

94 

38 


1 

2 

1 

o 

2 


7 

4 

5 
5 
4 


2 

3 
o 

2 

3 
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Addition  of  Long  Measure. 

Long  meefure  is  originally  deduced  from  a  barley-corn  taken  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  ear  and  well  dried,  from  whence  is  deduced 
the  following  table. 

3  Barley-corns  make  an  inch  ;  12  inches  a  foot ;  3  feet  a  yard  ; 
3  feet  q  inches,  or  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  is  an  ell  Englifh  ;  6  feet  a 
fathom  ;  5  yards  and  a  half,  or  16  feet  and  an  half,  make  one  lla- 
tute  pole,  or  perch  ;  40  poles  or  perches  make  a  furlong,  and  8  fur¬ 
longs  make  an  Englilh  mile. 


Miles 

Fur. 

Perch. 

48 

7 

37 

3 

18 

65 

3 

28 

36 

5 

00 

107 

1 

°7 

205. 

6 

17 

501 

3 

*4 

Addition  of  Cloth  Measure. 

4  Nails  or  9  inches  make  a  quarter  of  a  yard  ;  3  quarters  of  a 
yard  make  an  ell  Flemifh  ;  4  quarters  a  yard  Englifh  ;  5  quarters 
of' a  yard,  or  45  inches,  is  an  ell  Englilh. 

Examples  of  Cloth  Measure. 


Yds.  qr.  na. 
i37  3  3 

295 
1 12 
215 

*74 
764 


1 

2 
o 
1 

3 


2 

3 

1 

2 

o 


Ells  qr.  na. 
376  2  o 

378 

742 

97 
84 
68 


3 

3 

2 

1 

o 


1700 


*747  3  3 


£V/i  FI.  qr.na. 
184 

357 
475 
251 
164 
87 


1 

2 
2 

I 

O 

1 


2 

1 

2 

O 

2 

3 
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Addition  of  Land  Measure. 

From  the  foregoing  table  of  long  meafure,  isalfo  deduced  fuper- 
ficial  meafure  ;  that  of  land  meafure  being  as  follows,  viz. 

In  land  meafure,  40  fquare  poles  or  perches  make  a  sood,  and  4 
roods  make  an  acre. 

Example  of  Land  Measure. 

Acr.  Roods  Perch. 


120 

275 

162 

98 

47 

64 


2 

3 
x 

2 

3 


34 
*4 

35 
20 

3° 

*5 


769 


28 


.  .  Addition  of  Time. 

fnn  t  m  denominative  parts  of  time  are  originally  deduced  from  the 
5"  r  ™  r°n  th,f  heavc"s’  which  was  thought 'to  be  carried  round 
the  fame  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  primum  n,o- 
'’’""uf  natural,  which  day  is  divided  inm  24  fuppofed  equal 
parts,  called  hours,  and  each  hour  is  fubdivided  into  60  minutes, 
&c.  whence  anfeththe  following  table 
bo  Mmutesmakeanhour,  24  hours  make  a  natural  day,  7  days 

month3  WCe  WC  3  m°nth  confuting  of  28  days,  13 

our  ’  -day  and  fix  hours  make  a  year.  *  6 

1  1  bat  tbc  minute  is  ulually  fubdivided  into  60  feconds, 

and  e&ch  fecond  into  60  thirds,  &c.  ' 

..  1  vC  tropical  7far»  °.r  the  time  the  fun  leaves  the  tropic,  till  the 
ime  it  returns  to  it  again,  by  the  obfervations  of  the  molt  accurate 

365  days>  5 
Example. 


10 

*3 

4 

7 

24 

60 

Is,  Mo. 

IV. 

D. 

H.  Min. 

3l9 

3 

2 

6 

12 

*4 

298 

7 

1 

5 

12 

20 

487 

9 

3 

4 

12 

3° 

402 

1 

2 

3 

IO 

0 

320 

2 

1 

0 

6 

7 

376 

7 

2 

4 

8 

3 

278 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172 

8 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27  55 

3 

2 

X 

3* 

14 

f  S  U 

btra 

C  T 

I  0 

1  >  ceacnem  to  take  a  lefTer  number  from  a  greater  or 

or  dift3i  ‘nee'  ""  CqUal  5  We  difCOVCr  the  remainder>  exeefs. 

If  the  numbers  given  be  integers,  that  is,  confifting  of  one  deno 

hlordeTund^AF1305  ^  bi8Sd*  number  uppermoft, &and  the  letter 
n  order  under  it,  viz.  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens  hun 

dreds  under  hundreds,  &c.  And  draw  a  line  under  them,  as  in  ad- 

ofIbe"bJin  aathep]aCf  of  un'ts.  taking  the  lowermoft  figrire  out 
rotE  ’  anc  P  3Ce  the  remainder  under  the  line  ;  then 

fhe  place  of  h  t  °I tCJ?’  d° in  the  fame  manner  i  and  then  to 
mlw 1  huudrrds7  t,U  fhe  whole  work  be  finilhed.  The 
mbtr  under  the  faid  line  ftiall  be  the  remainder  or  difference. 

T  Example. 

Place'them'th^f6"  t0  ^  ***  diff^nce  between  48  and  16  ? 

From  48 

Take  16 

Remains  32 

f  irft,  put  down  the  biggeft  number  48,  and  place  16  the  lelfer 
number  under  it,  and  under  boih  draw  a  line  ;  then  begin  at  the 
place  of  units,  faying,  6  out  of  8  and  there  remains  2,  which  place 
under  the  line,  and  proceed  to  the  next  place,  faying,  x  from  4  and 
there  remams  3,  which  likewife  place  under  the  line,  and  the  work 
is  hniflied.  So  tnat  the  remainder  or  difference  between  48  and  16 

is  32,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  work  above.  * 

fnU!,‘f  tbe  Part>cular  figure,  which  you  are  to  fubtraa,  be  greater 
than  the  figure  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  fubtraded,  then  you  are  to 
borrow  10,  and  add  to  it  the  uppermoft  figure,  and  then  fubtrad  the 

dernMrfflh10?  figUrC  ,fl?m  tlhe,r  fum>  and  P^ce  the  remainder  un- 
rneath  the  line  ,  and  for  that  which  you  borrow,  add  1  to  the 

next  figure  in  the  lowermoft  line,  and  proceed.  Let  this  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  there  isoccafion. 

.  \  Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  fubtraa  3872  from  43758. 

43758 

3872 

39886 

The  given  numbers  being  placed,  and  a  line  drawn  under  them, 
as  is  before  direded  begin  at  the  right  hand,  faying,  2  from  8,  and 
there  remains  6,  which  fet  under  the  line,  and  proceed,  faying,  7 
from 5  I  cannot,  but  7  from  15,  and  there  remains  8,  which  put  un¬ 
der  the  line,  and  proceed  to  the  next,  faying,  1  that  I  borrowed 
and  8  is  9,  9  from  7  I  cannot,  but  9  from  17  and  there  remains  8. 
which  put  under  the  line,  and  proceed  to  the  next  figure,  faying,  1 
tbat  , ■  borrowed  and  3  is  4,  4  from  three  I  cannot,  but  4  from  12 
and  there  remains  9,  w'hich  put  under  the  line  ;  now,  becaufe  there 
is  no  figure  (landing  under  the  4,  1  therefore  fuppofe  a  (o)  to  be 
placed  there,  and  becaufe  I  borrowed  r  at  the  laft  figure,  therefore 
I  pay  it  here  by  fubtradling  it  out  of  the  4,  faying,  1  that  I  bor¬ 
rowed  out  of  4  and  there  remains  3,  which  put  under  the  line,  and 
the  work  is  finifhed,  and  you  will  find  (after  the  work  of  fubtrac- 
tion  is  endedj  the  remainderto  be  39886. 

For  proof  offubtra&ion,  add  the  reft,  or  remainder,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  fubtrafted,  and  if  the  fum  be  equal  to  the  uppermoft  number, 
(being  the  number  from  which  fubtradlion  is  made)  your  work  is 
true,  otherwife  falfe.  '  1 

Subtraction  of  Money. 

If  the  given  number  confift  of  divers  denominations,  fuch  as  mo¬ 
ney,  weight,  meafure,  time,  &c.  then  you  are  to  place  the  letter 
number  under  the  greater  in  fuch  forf,  that  each  denomination  may 

Hand 


184] 
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as  has  been  directed  inaddi- 


ftand  under  it’s  correfpondent  name, 
tion  ;  and  draw  a  line  under  them. 

After  this  proceed  to  fubtradl  the  undermoft  from  the  uppermoft, 
beginning  at  the  laft  denomination,  and  proceeding  gradually  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  fetting  the  remainder  of  each  denomination 
under  the  line,  until  the  whole  be  finifhed. 


M  P  L  E. 


E  X  A 

Let  it  be  required  tofubtradf  129/.  ys.  4 d.\  from  250/.  131.  iod.i. 
Firll  place  them  down,  the  lelfer  under  the  greater,  and  draw  a 
line  under  them. 

1.  s.  d.  f 
250  13  10* 

129  7 


121  6  6* 


Then  begin  at  the  right  hand,  faying,  1  farthing  from  3  farthings, 
and  there  remains  2,  which  put  under  the  line  in  the  place  of  far¬ 
things,  and  proceed  to  the  denomination  of  pence,  faying,  4  from  10 

and  there  remain  6,  which  put  under  the  line  in  the  place  of  pence, 
and  then  go  to  the  denomination  of  fhillings,  faying,  7  from  13,  and 
there  reft  6,  which  put  under  the  line  in  the  place  of  fhillings,  and 
then  proceed  to  finifh  the  work,  as  directed  above  ;  which  being 
ended,  we  find  the  remainder  to  be  121/.  61.  6d\,  as  in  the  example. 

But  if  the  lowermoft  number  in  any  of  the  denominations  chance 
to  be  greater  than  the  uppermoft,  you  muft  in  fuch  cafe  borrow  an 
unit  from  the  next  greater  denomination,  fubtradfing  the  lowermoft 
number  therefrom,  and  adding  the  remainder  to  the  faid  uppermoft 
number,  and  place  that  fum  under  the  line,  and  then  proceed, 
adding  one  to  the  next  lowermoft  number  to  the  left  hand  for  that 
you  borrowed,  &c. 


Example./ 


7d. 


Let  it  be  required  to  fubtraft  178/.  15s.  9 d.  \  from  348/.  iaj. 


/. 

348 

178 


s. 

12 


d.f. 

07I 

09  i 


169  16  10* 


Firft,  place  them  down  in  order,  and  draw  a  line  under  them. 
Then  begin  at  the  right  hand  with  the  denomination  of  farthings, 
faying,  1  from  3,  and  there  remains  2,  which  put  under  the  line, 
and  proceed  to  the  denomination  of  pence,  faying,  9  pence  out  of  7 
I  cannot,  but  borrowing  1  from  the  next  denomination,  tvhich  is 
Ihiilings,  and  make  12  pence,  fay,  9  from  12,  and  there  remain  3, 
which  add  toypence,  and  that  makes  10  pence,  wherefore  put  10 
pence  under  the  line,  and  proceed  to  the  next  denomination,  which 
is  fhillings,  and  fay,  1  that  I  borrowed,  and  15  is  16,  from  12  I 
cannot,  but  (borrowing  1  pound  from  the  next  denomination, 
which  is  20  fhillings)  16  from  20,  and  there  remains  4,  which 
added  to  the  faid  12,  makes  16  fhillings,  which  fet  down  under 
the  line,  and  proceed  to  the  pounds,  faying,  1  that  I  borrowed  and 
8  is  9,  9  from  8  1  cannot,  but  9  from  18,  &c.  And  the  work 
being  finifhed,  we  find  the  remainder  to  be  169/.  i6x.  lod.  as 
appears  by  the  work  above. 


The  Proof. 


From 

Subtr. 


/. 

348 

178 


s. 

12 

l5 


d.f. 
7  i 
9  i- 


Remain 


169  16  10  * 


Proof  348  12  7 


In  this  example  the  remainder  is  found  to  be  169/.  161.  lod.  *, 
which  I  add  to  178/.  15/.  9 d.  |,  (this  number  being  fubtra&ed,) 
and  the  fum  is  348/.  12/.  yd.  *,  which  is  equal  to  the  uppermoft 
of  the  given  numbers,  wherefore  the  fubtradlion  is  truly  wrought. 


Examples  for  Practice. 


Paid 

Reft 

Proof 


Debtor 

Creditor 


Ballance 

Proof 


Difburft 

Reft 

Proof 


l.  s.  d.f. 

.295  11  3  1 

107  14  9  i 

l.  s.  d.  f. 
42 5  00  05  \ 
107  ii  08  1 

187  16  5  | 

317  08  09  \ 

295  n  3  i 

425  OO  6-j  f 

loo  00  00 

75  00  9 

1072  Ol  05 

107  16  IO  L 

24  19  3 

964  04  06  L 

100  00  00 

1072  Ol  05 

1010  10  10 

942  13  11  1 

100  00  09  * 
47  00  10 

67  16  10  * 

52  19  11  i 

1010  10  10 

100  00  09  -f 

If  a  fum  be  lent,  and  payment  thereof  made  at  feveral  times  in 


part,  and  you  would  know  how  much  remains  due,  in  this  cafe  you 
muft  add  the  feveral  payments  into  one  fum,  and  fubtradf  that  fum 
from  the  fum  lent,  and  the  remainder  will  fhew  how  much  is  due. 


Examples. 
/.  r.  d.f 

Borrowed  3475  10  05 


Paid  at 


’358  10  07  \ 
524  07  11  * 
294  16  09 


feveral  ^  344  10  08  * 


times 


365  l 
795  *5  07  * 
462  14  08 


Paid  in  all  3146  16  02 


Refts  due  328  14  02  * 
Proof 


3475  10  05 


/.  s. 
57 2  11 


d. 

5 


154  9 
95  10 
6  14 
72'  11 
16  17 


7  l 


7 

5  A 
4 
2 


-  9  14  11 

146  17  9 


Lent 


Received 


times. 


Received  in  all 
Remains  due 


It  s.  d.f. 
Borrowed  3475  10  05 


f358  H  7 
Paid  at  |5«4  7  « 
feveral  294 


times  I  844 
’  I  365 


16 

10 


I79S 


15  10 
5  6 


1 

Paid  in  all 

2670  12  3  \ 

■r  . 

Refts  due 

Hn 

rl 

OO 

0 

OO 

502  IS 

IO  i 

69  15 

6  1 

1 

572  11 

5 

L 

d.f. 

4768  17 

10* 

f 347  i4 

7  i 

1  785  11 

11  * 

(  128  15 

9  i 

1  420  16 

5 

Li  24  00 

2  * 

1806  18 

11  i 

2961  18 

it 

1. 

s.  d.f 

4620  OO  OO 

10 


7  i 


4°9  9 

276  15 

i95  *3 
167  19  10  -£• 
984  19 
215  7 


5  i 

6 


Proof 


3475  10  5 


2250 


2  * 


2369  *3  9  i 


4620  00  00 


Subtraction  of  Avoirdupois  Weight. 


A  falter  buys  45  ton,  6  C.  1  q.  i2lb.  of  logwood,  of  which  he  fold 
19  ton,  14C.  iq.  i81b. 

I  difpofe  the  given  numbers  according  to  the  dire&ions  already 
given,  drawing  a  line  under  them,  as  you  fee  in  the 


Example. 
Ton.  C.  qr.  lb. 
45  7  1  ip 

19  14  1  10 


25  12  3 


22 


Then  begin  at  the  right  hand,  which  is  pound  weight,  faying, 
18  out  of  12  I  cannot,  but  18  out  of  28  borrowing  a  qr.  of  a  C. 
(which  is  281b.)  and  there  remains  10,  to  which  add  the  i2lb.  it 
makes  22lb.  which  place  under  the  lb.  and  carry  1  to  the  qrs.  and 
fav  1  that  I  borrowed  and  1  is  2,  now  2  qrs.  out  of  1  I  cannot, 
but  2  out  of  4  qrs,  (which  is  C.  weight)  there  remain  2,  to  which 
add  the  one  qr.  it  makes  3,  which  place  under  the  qrs.  and  proceed 
to  the  C.  and  fay,  1  that  1  borrowed  and  14  C.  is  15  C.  now  15  C. 
out  of  7  C.  I  cannot,  but  1 5  C.  out  of  20  C.  (which  is  1  ton)  there 
remains  5,  to  which  add  the  7  C.  it  makes  12  C.  which  place  under 
the  C  and  proceed  to  the  tons,  and  fay,  1  that  I  carried  and  9  is  10, 
10  out  of  5  I  cannot,  but  out  of  15,  reft  5,  and  carry  1,  and  fay,  1 
that  I  carry,  and  1  is^t,  2  out  of  4,  and  there  remains  2,  and  the 
work  is  finifhed,  and  we  find  the  remainder  or  difference  to  be  25 
ton.  12  C.  3qrs.  22lb. 

More  examples  for  the  learners  to  praftife. 


Ton. 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

Bought 

107 

10 

2 

5 

74 

0 

i5 

Sold 

94 

17 

3 

10 

19 

I 

1 1 

Reft 

12 

12 

2 

23 

54 

3 

04 

Proof 

107 

10 

2 

05 

74 

0 

15 

If  feveral  quantities  of  grofs  weight  be  given,  out  of  which  you 
would  fubtrad  the  tare,  in  fuch  a  cafe  add  the  groft  weight  into  one 
total :  and  add  the  tare  likewife  into  one  total.  1 hen  f^tradfh- 
total  of  the  tare  from  the  total  of  the  grofs,  the  remainder  is  neat 

weight.  ^ 


Example- 
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E 

X  A  M  P  L 

E. 

A  merchant  fells 

6  hogftieads 

of  Sugar 

,  viz 

C. 

r 

IK 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

No.  1 

Gr.  14 

2 

IO 

Tare  1 

3 

5 

0  ^ _ 

-  1 

1 

19 

2 

0 

5 

3 - 

- 16 

2 

14 

2 

1 

10 

4 - 

- 17 

1 

IO 

2 

1 

16 

5 

- - 18 

2 

17 

O 

1 

12. 

6 - 

- 14 

1 

22 

1 

3 

22 

Grofs 

89 

0 

08 

'Pare  12 

3 

*4 

Tare 

12 

3 

14 

Reft  neat  76 

0 

22 

Subtract 

ION  0) 

r  Troy  JVcight. 

oz.  dwt. 

gr • 

oz. 

dwt. 

gr- 

Bought 

»*5 

7 

5 

96  6 

1 1 

0 

Sold 

94 

3 

IO 

149 

14 

1 1 

Reft 

21 

3 

19 

816 

16 

l9 

Proof 

>15 

7 

5 

976 

11 

6 

lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

gr- 

Bought 

375 

5 

*3 

194 

5 

9. 

16 

Sold 

196 

IO 

17 

95 

7 

14 

18 

Reft 

178 

6 

16 

98 

7 

*4 

22 

Proof 

375 

5 

*3 

r94 

5 

9 

16 

We  might  proceed  to  give  examples  in  fubtradlion  of  liquid  mca- 
fure,  dry  meafure,  long  meafure,  apothecaries  weight,  time,  mo¬ 
tion,  &c.  hut  there  being  no  more  difference  between  the  working  of 
thefe  and  thole  examples,  that  only  obferving  the  tables  of  each, 
therefore  we  forbear  ;  this  being  fufficient  for  the  weakeft  compre- 
henfion. 

Of  MULTIPLICATION. 

In  multiplication  there  are  always  two  numbers  given  to  find  out 
a  third,  which  {had  contain  either  of  the  given  numbers,  as  many 
times  as  the  other  containeth  a  unit. 

Of  the  two  numbers  given,  the  one  is  called  the  multiplicand, 
and  the  other  is  called  the  multiplier,  and  the  number  found  out 
by  the  operation  is  called  the  product. 

The  multiplicand  is  the  number  given  to  be  multiplied,  and  is 
ufually,  for  order’s  fake,  the  biggeft  of  the  two  given  numbers. 

The  multiplier  is  thar,  by  which  tne  multiplicand  is  multipli¬ 
ed,  and  is  ufually  the  lead  number. 

The  product  is  the  number  produced  by  the  multiplication,  and  it 
containeth  the  multiplier  as  many  times,  as  the  multiplicand  con¬ 
taineth  units:  or  it  containeth  the  multiplicand,  as  often  as  the 
multiplier  containeth  units.. 

Multiplication  is  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Simple  multiplication  is  when  the  multiplicand,  and  the  multiplier, 
do  each  of  them  confift  of  one  Angle  figure  only;  as  if  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  multiply  4  by  3,  5. by  2,  9  by  7  ;  here  3  times  4  is  12, 
and  2  times  5  is  10,  and  7  times  9  is  63  ;  now  12,  10,  and  63,  are 
the  products  of  each  multiplication. 

All  the  variety  of  fimple  multiplication  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table,  which  muft  be  learned  by  heart,  before  the  learner  can 
make  any  further  progrefs. 


Multiplication  Table. 


2  is  4 

3  6 


4 

6 


2  times^ 


8 
10 
12 

I  !!, 

9  is  ^ 

10  20 

II  22 
Ll2  24 


3  is  9 

4  12 

5  *5 

6  18 


3  times  K  o  21 
■  8  24 

9  27 

10  30 

n  33 

.12  36 


4  is  16 

5  20 

6 


24 
28 

4  times  <(832 

9  36 

10  40 

11  44 

U2  4« 


5  times  > 


5  is  25 

6  30 

35 

40 

45 
50 

55 
60 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

v_12 


6  times  < 


7  times 


f  6 

is  36 

7 

42 

8 

48 

<  9 

54 

10 

60 

11 

66 

U  2 

72 

r  7 

is  49 

i  8 

56 

J  9 

63 

1 10 

7° 

J 11 

77 

Ll2 

84 

r  8  is  64 

_  .  9  72 

S  times  <<  10  80 

I  n  88 

I12  96 

r  9  is  8t 
9  times  l  io  no 

J  11  99 

L12  108 


L 


A  vJ  A* 


onJ°caTlcd,h  WC  fta11  add  thC  folI.owinS  more  curious  and  concife 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

IO 

12 

1 6 

18 

20 

3 

6 

9 

1  2 

>5 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

4 

8 

1 2 

1 6 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

5 

IO 

lS 

20 

25 

3° 

35 

40 

45 

5° 

6 

1  2 

18 

24 

30 

36 

- - 

42 

48 

54 

60 

7 

1 4 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

8 

16 

24 

32 

4° 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

10 

20 

30 

40 

5°- 

60 

70 

80 

90 

lOO  , 

Example. 

Suppofe  it  were  required  to  know  the  product  of  6  multiplied  b* 

theiTkW  V"  fh'  horizontal  column,  beginning  with  / 
hen  look  for  8  in  the  firft  perpendicular  column,  beginning  likewife 
with  1  ;  thefquare  or  cell,  wherein  the  perpenliculaf  column 
from  6  meets  with  the  horizontal  one  from  8.  contains  the  produdf 
required,  viz.  48,  Suppofe  hkewife  it  were  required  the  pmdudof 
5  multiplied  by  7,  look  for  5  in  the  firft  horizontal  column,  begin¬ 
ning  with  I,  then  look  for  7  in  the  firft  perpendicular  column  be¬ 
ginning  likewife  with  I  ;  the  fquare  wherein  the  perpendicular 
column  from  7  meets  w.th  the  horizontal  one  from  /contains  the 
produft  required,  viz.  35.  0  dins  rne 

Compound  multiplication  is  when  the  multiplicand,  or  multi- 
pile r,  or  ,  both  of  them,  do  confift  of  compound  numbers,  that  is 
of  more  figures  or  places  than  one.  ' 

As  if  it  were  required  to  multiply  324  by  2,  here  the  multipli. 
cand  is  324,  which  confifteth  of  3  places,  and  the  multiplier 

When  it  is  required  to  multiply  one  number  by  another,  firft 
fet  down  the  biggeft  number  for  the  multiplicand,  'and  under  that 
the  mulnpher  in  fuch  order  as  has  been  taught  in  addition  and 
fubtradhon,  viz.  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  &c.  and 
draw  a  line  under  them. 

Example. 

To  multiply  324  by  2,  fet  them  down  thus. 

The  multiplicand  324 
The  multiplier  2 

Then  I  begin  with  the  place  of  units,  faying,  2  times  4  is  8, 
which  1  put  under  the  line,  then  2  times  2  is  4,  which  I  alfo 
put  under  the  line,  and  2  timesyq  is  6,  which  I  alfo  put  under  the 
line,  and  the  work  is  tinfthed  ;  fo  that  I  find  324  being  multiplied 
by  2,  produceth  648,  as  by  the  following  work. 

The  multiplicand  324 
The  multiplier  2 


The  product  648 

When  the  product  of  any  Angle  figure  amounts  to  io,  or  a 
certain  number  of  tens,  then  you  are  to  fet  down  a  cypher  and 
carry  a  unit  for  every  ten  to  the  produd  of  the  next  figure  ;  or  if  it 
comes  to  above  10,  or  any  number  of  tens,  then  fet  down  the 
excefs,  and  carry  an  unit  for  every  ten,  &c.  as  in 

Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  785641  by  5,  fet  it  down  thus- 

785641 

5 


3928205 

The  number  being  fet  down,  begin,  faying  5  times  1  is  5,  which 
put  under  the  line,  and  proceed,  faying, '5  times  4 is  20,  whereof 
put  down  o,  and  carry  2  for  the  two  tens  to  the  next,  faying,  5 
times  6  is  30,  and  2  that  I  carried  is  32,  whereof  put  down  2,  and 
carry  3  for  the  three  tens  to  the  next  figure,  faying  5  times  5  is  25, 
and  3  that  I  carried  is  28,  whereof  put  down  8,  and  carry'  2  to 
the  next,  faying,  5  times  8  is  40,  and  2  that-I  carry  is  42,  fo  put 
down  2,  and  carry  4  to  the  next  figure,  faying  5  times  7  is  35, 
and  4  that  I  carry  is  39,  which  being  the  laft  figure,  put  down  39 
under  the  line,  and  fo  the  work  is  finifhed,  and  we  find  that  785641 
being  multiplied  by  5,  the  produdt  is  3928205,  as  appears  by  the 
whole  work  above. 

Obferve  here  that  multiplication  is  a  compendious  perform¬ 
ance  of  addition;  for  in  the  laft  example,  if  inftead  of  multiplying 
785651  by  5,  we  had  put  down  the  multiplicand  5  times  inolder 
one  under  the  other,  and  added  them  all  together,  then  the  fum  of 
them  would  amount  to  the  produdb  that  was  found  by  the  fore¬ 
going  work  of  multiplication,  as  appears  by  the  work. 

785641 

785641 

785641 

785641  •  .  .  r 

^85641 


3928205 

3  A  ' 


When 


x  86Q 


ARITHMETIC. 


When  the  multiplier  confifts  of  divers  places,  then  mud  there  be 
as  many  particular  produces  as  there  arc  places  therein ;  and  forthe 
true  placing  of  each  product,  obferve  to  put  the  firft  figure  or  place 
of  units  under  it’s  proper  multiplier,  and  when  you  havb  ddn'c,  draw 
a  line  under  the  whole  work,  and  add  the  feveral  produdts  toge¬ 
ther,  and  their  fum  will  be  the  total  produft  required. 

Example. 

Let  It  be  required  to  multiply  46753  by  46. 

46753 
46 


280518 

187012 


21 


30638 


The  given  numbers  being  thus  placed  in  order,  and  a  line  drawn 
under  them,  begin  to  multiply  with  the  6,  faying,  6  times  3  is  18, 
wherefore  put  down  8  under  the  line,  and  carry  1  to  the  next,  faying, 

6  times 5  is  30,  and  1  that  I  carry  is  31,  &c.  fo  that  the  prbdudt  by  6 
is  280518..  Then  begin  with  the  4,  faying,  4  times  3  is  12,  where¬ 
fore  put  down  2  (under  fhe  line,  and  under  the  figure  4,  by  which 
you  multiply)  and  carry  1  for  the  10  to  the  next,  faying,  4  times  5  is 
40,  and  1  that  I  carry  is  21;  whereof  fet  down  1,  and  carry  2  to  the 
next,  &c.  and.  we  find  the  tingle  produdl  by  4  to  be  187012,  and  fo 
th  c  multiplication  is  ended:  then  draw  a  line  under  thefe  two  particu¬ 
lar  products,  and  add  them  together,  in  the  order  as  they  hand,  and 
the  fum  is  2 150638,  which  is  the  true  product  of  46753  being  mul- 
tiplied  by  46,  that  is,  46  times  46753,  is  2150638,  and  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  46753,  being  fet  46  times  one  under  another,  and  added 
together.  See  the  whole  work  of  multiplication  above. 

A  general  rule  In  multiplication'^  chiefly  to  obferve,  that  in  what- 
foever  place  the  figure  of  the  multiplier  (whether  a  cvphcf  or  cy¬ 
phers)  ftands  from  the  place  of  units,  in  the  fame  place  mud  the  firft ' 
figure  of  that  multiplication  be  fet  from  the  unit  of  the  multiplicand. 

And  fince  the  greateft  difficulty  in  multiplication  arifes  from  having 
a  cypher  or  cyphers  in  the  multiplier,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  make  it 

plain  and  eafy  by  the  following  examples. 

' 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E  I. 

' 

Where  there  is  one  or  more  cyphers  in  the  multipliers  betwixt 


fignificant  figures. 


8465008 

4006 


45793 

5°7 


507900048 

3386003200 


3205ol 

2289650 


33910822048  23217051 

In  the  firft  example,  you  fee  that  the  cyphers  are  put  at  the  fame 
diltance  from  the  unit  of  the  multiplicand,  that  they  (land  in  from 
the  unit  of  the  multiplier  3  as  4,  the  fourth  figure  of  the  multiplier 
(the  firft  figure  in  that  multiplicand,  which  is  2)  is  fet  in  the  fourth 
place  from  the  unit  of  the  multiplicand. 

E  x  A  M  p  l  e  II. 

Where  the  multiplier  hath  one  or  more  cyphers  to  the  right 
hand  thereof.  • 

546735  7645932 

4620  48000 


1 0934700 
3280410 
2186940 


61167456 

30583728 

367004736000 


252591570° 

Or,  you  may  multiply  by  the  fignificant  figures,  negle&ingthe 
cyphers  (as  in  the  fecond  fum,)  as  if  there  were  none,  only  to  the 
product  annex  as  many  cyphers  as  there  were  cyphers  in  the  mul¬ 
tiplier. 

Example  III. 

Where  the  multiplicand  and  multipliers  have  each  of  them  cy¬ 
phers  at  the  right  hand.  ■ 

5840°  438700 

7.6°  97000 


3504000 

408800 


•  30709 

26322 


6507000 


650700 


65070 


Examp. 


4438400°'  29392900000 

Or,  you  may  negled  the  cyphers,  (as  in  the  fecond  fum)  only  to 
the  product  annex  as  many  cyphers  as  there  were  cyphers  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 

When  the  multiplier  confifts  of  an  unit  in  the  higheft  place  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  and  all  the  reft  cyphers  towards  the  right  hand, 
sis  10,  loo,  1000,  &c.  then  is  the  whole  work  performed  by  annexinnr 
the  cyphers  of  tihe  multiplier  to  the  figures  of  the  multiplicand  3  as 

Examples. 

7.*  i„  • 

6507  6507  ,  6507 

1000  100  ,  /  10 


a.  Mult.  574.967 

Mult.  842958 

by  1 1 

by  1 2 

makes  6324637 

makes  10115496 

345876 

859427 

1 10 

120 

Produft  38046360 

» 

makes  103131240 

7504675 

3217295 

12 

12 

90056100 

39607540 

It  is  neceflary  for  all  fuch  as  would  be  dexterous  and  ready  at 
arithmetic  to  learn  to  multiply,  by  thefe  compound  numbers  fol- 
lowing,  very  readily  at  gne  operation,  viz. 


Here 574967  is  multiplied  by  11;  thusn  times 7  is  77,  put  down 
7,  and  carry  7,  and  then  1 1  times  6  is  66,  and  7  I  carry  is  73,  put 
down  3,  and  carry  7,  then  11  times  9  is  99,  and  7  I  carry  is  106,’  put 
down  0,  and  carry  103  then  1 1  times  4  is  44,  and  10  I  carry  is  54, 
put  down  4  and  carry  5;  then  11  times  7  is  77,  and  5  is  82,  put  down 
2,  and  carry  8  3  then  11  times  5  is  55,  and  8  I  carry  is  63  3.  which 
put  down,  the  product  of  574967,  multiplied  by  11,  is  found  to  be 
6324637.  , 

In  like  manner  to  multiply  842958  by  12,  fay,  12  times  8  is  96, 
put  down  6,  and  carry  9,  then  1 2  times  '5  is  60,  and  9  J  carry  is  69! 
put  down  9,  and  carry  6,  and  fo  proceed  till  you  have  gone  through 
your  fum.  *  ,  '  '  ’ . 

1  o  multiply  any  number  by  1 10,  or  120,  put  down  a  cypher,  and 
multiply  as  before; 


Multiply 
by 


425760 

12000 


Multiply 

by 


543760 

1200 


Product  5109120000  Produft  652512000 

T  here  are  alfo  feme  abbreviations  in  this  art.  Thus,  to  multiply 
a  number  by  5,  you  need  only  add  a  cypher  to  it,  and  then  halve  it.- 
T  o  multiply  by  153  do  the  fame,  then  add  both  together,  the  fum  is 
the  prod  u£I. 

Ufe  of  Neper’s  bones  in  rrtultiplication.  To  multiply  any  given 
number  bv  another  3  difpofe  the  lamella;  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
the  top  figures  may  exhibit  the  multiplicand  j  and  to  thefe  on  the 
left  hand,  join  the  lamella:  of  units:  in  which  feek  the  right  hand 
figure  of  the  multiplicator ;  and  the  numbers  correfponding  thereto, 
in  the  fquares  of  the  other  lamellae,  write  out;  by  adding  the  feveral 
numbers  occurring  in  the  fame  rhomb  together,  and  their  fums. 
After  the  fame  manner  write'  out  the  numbers  correfponding  to  the 
other  figures  of  the  multiplicator,  let  them  be  difpofed  under  one 
another,  as  in  the  common  multiplication  :  and  laftly,  add  the  fe¬ 
veral  numbers  into  one  fum  :  For  example’: 

Suppofe  the  multiplicand  59/8,  and  the  multiplicator  937,  from 
the  outermoft  triangle  on  the  right  hand,  which  correfpohd  to  the' 
right  hand  figure  of  the  multiplicator  7,  Write- out  the  figure' 6, 
placing  it  under.  In  the  next  rhomb  towards  the  left,  add  9  and  5  3 
their  lum  being  14,  write  the  right  hand  figure,  viz.  4againlf  63  car¬ 
rying  the  left  hand  figure  1,  to "4  and  3,  which  are  found  in  the  next 
rhomb.  The  fum  8  join  to  46  already  put  down  3  after  the  farrie 
manner  in  the  lafl  rhomb,  add' 6  and  5)  and  the  latter  figure  of  the1' 
fum  1 1,  put  down  as  before,  and  carry  1  to  the  3  found  in  the  left 
hand  triangle;  the  fum  4  join  as  before  on  the  left  of  1846.  Thus 
will  you  have  the  factum  of  7  into  59783  and  aftef  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  will  you  have  the  fadhjm  of 'the  multiplicand,  intothe  other 
figures  of  the  multiplicator.  The  whole  added  together,  gives  the 
whole  product.  -  < 

697s 

'  -  .  .  ■  ’937  • 

41846 

1 7934 

r  ■  53802 


5601386 


The  proof 'of  multiplication  can  only  be  made  exactly  by  divi- 
fion  3  we  therefore  fiiall  defer  Ihewing  the  manner  of  duing  it  till 
we  come  to  that  rule. 

Of  DIVISION. 

Divifion  teacheth  us  to  divide  any  number  into  as  many  equal 
parts  as  you  pleafe:  or. 

It  is  that  by  which  we  difeover  how  often  one  number  is  con¬ 
tained  in  another. 

In  divifion  there  are  always  three  numbers  certaih,  and  a  fourth 
accidental. 

Of  the  three  numbers  certain,  two  are  always  glfert  to  find  out 
a  third,  viz.  I  he  one  of  the  numbers  given  is  to  be  divided,  the 
other  number  given,  is  that  by  which  the  firft- is  divided,  and  the 
number  found  out  is  the  quotient,  and  difcoverS  how  often  the  one 
number  ^contained  in  the  other. 

Therefore  in  this  rule  there  are  three  remarkable  numbers,  viz. 
the  dividend)  the  divifor,  and  the  quotient. 

1  he  dividend  is  the  number  given  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts. 

1  he  divifor  is  the  number  given  by  which  die  dividend  is  to  be 
divided,  which  declared!  into  how  many  equaKparts  the  dividend  is 
to  be  divided, 

I  he  quotient  is  themumber  obtained  by  the  operation,  and  Ihcws 
how  often  th<f  divifor  is  contained  in  the  dividend. 

And  the  remainder  is  the  number  which  remain^' after  the  divi¬ 
fion  is  ended?  which  is  uncertain,  or  the  fourth  accidental  number 
mentioned  -before? 

As.Tuppofif  15  were  given  to  be  divided  hy  3;  or  15  (hillings  to  he 
divided  amoiigtt  3  men,  here  15  is  the  dividend,  3  is  the  divifor, 

and 


arithmetic. 


[>8 


7 


and  5  is  thequotienc :  for  3  is  contained  in  15  juft  5  times,  without 
any  remainder  ;  but  if  you  were  to  divide  20  by  3,  the  quotient 
would  be  6,  and  the  remainder  2,  for  3  is  contained  in  20,  6  times, 
and  2  remains  over. 

In  divifion  (by  one  figure)  you  are  firft  to  write  down  the  divi¬ 
dend,  and  then  draw  a  crooked  line,  and  place  the  divifor  on  the 
left  hand  thereof,  then  draw  a  line  at  the  end  of  the  dividend,  after 
which  place  your  quotient. 

I f  40  were  gi  ven  to  be  divided  by  8,  the  number  produced  would 
be  5. 

...  Dividend 

Divifor  8)  40  (5  Quotient 
40 


This  method  mult  be  obferved  in  every  divifion  ;  firft,  afkhow 
many.  Secondly,  multiply.  Thirdly,  fubtrad. 

Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  88  by  4,  fii-ft  write  down  the  divi¬ 
dend,  and  then  draw  a  parenthefis,  and  place  the  divifor  on  the 
left  hand  thereof,  then  begin  your  work.  • 

Dividend 
Divifor  4)  88 

Thus  having  placed  a  parenthefis  at  each  end  of  the  dividend, 
that  on  the  left  hand  for  the  divifor,  and  that  on  the  right  for  the 
quotient ;  then  if  the  divifor  be  a  Jingle  figure,  fubferibe  a  point 
under  the  firlt  figure  of  the  dividend  towards  the  left  hand,  and  afk 
how  often  the  divifor  4  is  contained  in  the  dividend  8  ;  the  anfvver 
is  2,  wherefore  write  2  in  the  quotient;  then  multiplying  the  divi¬ 
for  4.by  2,  (the  number  placed  in  the  quotient)  the  produd  is  8, 
which  place  orderly  under  the  dividend  8  ;  and  after  a  line  is  drawn 
underneath  the  product,  fubtrad  it  from  the  dividend  8,  and  place 
the  remainder  underncarh  the  line.  Then  proceed  and  place  ano¬ 
ther  point  under  the  next  pladeof  the  dividend,  towards  the  right- 
hand,  and  bring  down  the  figure  or  cypher  Handing  in  that  place  to 
the  remainder  ;  that  i  =,  fet  it  next  after  it,  fo  the  whole  will  be  a 
new  dividual  :  thus  a  point  being  placed  under  the  other  8,  write 
down  8  next  after  o,  to  wit,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  remainder  o  ; 
fo  is  8  a  new  dividual  or  number,  whereof  the  fecond  queffion  muff 
be  afked,  and  the  number  will  Hand  thus  : 

4)  88  (22 

8. 

08 

8 


A  new  dividual  being  brought  down,  which  is  8,  renew  the  quef- 
tion,and  afkhowoften  4iscontained  in  8 ;  the  anfwer  is2,  wherefore 
write  2  in  the  quotient  ;  then  multiplying  the  divifor  4  by  2,  the 
produd  is  8,  which  place  under  the  dividual  8,  and  after  a  line  is 
drawn,  fubtrad  the  produd  8,  from  the  dividual  8,  and  there  being 
no  remainder,  place  o  under  the  line  :  fo  the  whole  work  is  finifhed, 
the  quotient  is  found  22.  Wherefpre  if  88  pounds  were  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  four  perfons,  the  fhare  of  each  will  be  22  pounds. 

The  operation  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult,  when  the  divifor  con- 
fids  of  two,  three,  or  feveral  figures;  though  it  depends  on  the  fame 
rules.  For  example.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  896487  by  648, 
or  which  is  all  one,  to  divide  896487  into  648  equal  parts. 

Firft  a  table  muff  be  made,  to  ihew  at  firft  fight,  any  product  of 
the  divifor,  it  being  taken  twice,  thrice,  or  any  number  of  times  un¬ 
der  ten,  fo  having  written  down  the  divifor  itfeli'  648,  and  drawn  a 
line  on  the  right  hand  thereof,  place  1  on  the  right  hand  of  the  line 
diredly  again!!  the  divifor  ;  then  underneath  the  divifor  648,  place 
the  double  thereof,  which  is  1296,  and  place  the  figure  2  diredly 
again!!  the  faid  double  on  the  other  fide  of  the  line  ;  again  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  divifor  648  by  3,  thefum  is  1944,  this  triple  place  under 
the  double,  and  place  3  on  the  other  fide  of  the  line  right  again!! 
the  triple  ;  and  !o  proceeding,  in  like  manner,  with  the  quadruple, 
quintuple,  fextuple,  &c  to  the  noncuple  of  the  divifor: 

Divifor  648  1 


f  1296 
1944 
2592 
Q  324° 

Sj3888 

-s.  4536 

I  5«8+ 

S  F5832 

Now  for  a  proof  of  the  faid  table,  adding  the  laf!  number  thereof, 
r  o  to  wit,  5832^  which  was  found  to  be  nine  times  the  divifor, 
4  to  the  divifor  648,  we  find  the  fum  to  be  6480,  which  is  ten 

10  times  the  divifor,  as  you  may  fee  in  the  margin  ;  wherefore 
7~o~  the  table  is  true,  becaufe  the  laft  number  thereof  is  derived 
4“°  from  all  the  fuperior  numbers. 

The  principal  method  of  divifion  (which  to  thofe  who  have  the 
multiplication  table  by  heart,  is  eafy  enough)  is  when  the  divifor 
confilts  of  more  places  rhan  one,  to  fet  out  fo  many  figures  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  dividend  for  a  dividual,  and  then  put -a  point  under  the 
figure  of  the  dividual,  which  (lands  next  to  the  right  hand.  Then 
feek  how  often  the  firlt  figure  towards  the  left  hand  of  the  divifor,  is 
contained  in  the  fir!!  figurctowardstheleft  hand  of  thelaid  dividual, 
and  place  the  anfwer  in  the  quotient.  Then  multiply  the  whole  di- 
vifor  by  the  Hid  figure  fo  placed  in  the  quotient,  and  place  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  order  under  the  dividend.  W hich  being  done,  fubtrad  the 
faidprodud  from  the  dividual,  placing  the  remainder  under  the  line. 
Then  put  a  point  under  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  annex  it 


to  the  remainder,  fo  you  have  a  new  dividual,  in  which  you  are  to 
proceed,  as  (hall  be  d’ircded. 

Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  8904  by  42,  here  the  given  number 
being  difpofed  of,  as  before  directed,  will  Hand  thus  : 

.  42)  8904  ( 

I  hen  becaufe  there  are  two  figures  in  the  divifor,  therefore  you 
mull  take  the  two  firft  figures  on  the  left  hand  of  the  dividend  for  a 
dividual,  which  is  89,  putting  a  point  under  the  9.I  Then  afk  how 
often  the  firft  figure  4  is  contained  in  the  firft  figure,  8,  the  anfwer  is 
two  times  ;  wherefore  multiply  two  in  the  quotient  by  42  the  divi¬ 
for,  and  the  product  is  84,  which  place  directly  under  89,  and  fub- 
tradt  it,  and  there  will  remain  5.  Then  put  a  point  under  the  next 
figure,  which  is  o,  and  annex  it.  to  the  remainder  5,  and  it  makes 
50  fora  new  dividual,  and  the  opeiation  will  ltand  as  follows: 

42)  8904  (21 
84. 


5° 


Afking  afterwards  how  often  can  have  4  in  5;  the  anfwer  will  be  1, 
which  place  in  the  quotient,  and  multiply  thedivifor  42  by  1,  which 
makes  42,  which  place  under  50,  and  fubtradl  it  from  50,  and  there 
will  remain  8,  which  place  in  order  under  the  line,  and  thereto  an¬ 
nex  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend  which  is  4,  and  then  it  makes 84 
for  a  new'  dividual,  and  then  the  operation  will  ltand  as  follows  : 

42)  8904  (2  t2 

84.. 


50 

42 


84 

84 


For  a  conclufion,  afk  how  often  4  is  contained  in  8,  and  the  anfwer 
will  be  2  times  ;  wherefore  put  2  in  the  quotient,  and  thereby  mul¬ 
tiply  the  divifor  42  by  2,  which  make  84,  and  by  fubtrading  84 
from  84  the  remainder  is  nothing,  and  the  operation'is  ended  ;  fo 
that  if  1  divide  8904  pounds  among  42  perfons,  each  perfon  mul! 
have  212  pounds. 

Whenever  the  produd  of  the  multiplication  by  the  divifor  is 
greater  than  the  dividual  from  which  it  ought  to  be  fubtraded, 
luch  produd  mul!  be  (truck  our  ;  and  a  Idler  figure  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  quotient,  for  you  cannot  fubtrad  a  greater  figure  from  a  leller. 
For  example,  if  it  be  required  to  divide  4763585  by^Sy,  becaufe  tho 
divifor  587  is  bigger  than  the  dividual  476,  therefore  put  the  point 
to  3,  then  the  dividual  becomes  4763,  from  which  taking  the  divifor 
587  out  of  the  dividual,  we  find  it  8  times  (for  9  times  is  too  much) 
fo  placing  8  in  the  quotient,  and  having  multiplied  the  divifor 
thereby,  which  is  4696,  and  fubtrading  it  out  of  4763,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  67,  to  which,  by  putting  a  point  to  5,  then  we  have  675 
for  a  new  dividual,  and  fo  proceeding  according  as  before  taught, 
the  quotient  will  be  8115,  and  80  for  the  remainder. 

Thus  587)4763585(81x5 
4696.. . 

67<5 

587 

888 

587 


3015 

293-5 

80  the  remainder. 

There  isanother  method  of  divifion,  preferable  fo  any  common 
way  of  dividing,  by  dafhingout  of  figures,  where  the  Heps  of  the 
divifion  are  fo  confounded,  by  a  promifeuous  multiplication  and  di¬ 
vifion,  that  if  any  error  happens,  it  can  fcarce  be  correded  without 
beginning  the  work  a-new  ;  but  in  this,  explained  underneath,  the 
particular  multiplications,  fubtradions,  and  remainders,  which  be¬ 
long  to  every  figure  of  the  quotient,  are  fo  diftindly  and  clearly  fet 
down,  that  if  an  error  happen  it  may  eafily  be  reformed. 

Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  7910010295  by  5974^  5  *be  operation 
will  Hand  thus : 

59746)79I00I0295(1 32393 
59746 . 

_ _  132393  quotient  multiplied  , 

193541  ,  by  59746  divifor 


179238 

143030 

119492 

235382 

179238 


794358 

529572 

926751 

119*537 

661965 


7909952178 
561449  5S1 17  remainder  added 


5377 1 4 

2.37355 

179238 


7910010295  proof 


581 17  remainder. 


We 


3 
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ARITHMETI  C 


We  muft  obferve,  that  there  are  to  be  as  many  points  in  the  divi¬ 
dend  as  there  are  figures  in  the  quotient,  as  in  this  example,  you  have 
fix  points  in  the  dividend,  and  lix  figures  in  the  quotient. 

Divilion  is  proved  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  divifor,  or  the 
divifor  by  the  quotient,  and  adding  what  remains  of  the  divilion,  it 
there  be  any  thing.  If  the  fum  be  found  equal  to  the  dividend,  the 
operation  is  juft,  otherwife  there  is  a  miftake. 

And  the  molt  certain  proof  of  multiplication  is  by  divifion.  They 
interchangeably  prove  each  other.  For,  if  the  produdt  be  divided  by 
the  multiplicand,  the  quotient  will  be  equal  to  the  multiplier:  and  if 
the  produ£t  be  divided  by  the  multiplier,  the  quotient  will  be  equal  to 
the  multiplicand. 

.  When  the  divifor  confifteth  of  any  other  number,  with  a  cypher 
or  cyphers  annexed  thereto,  then  cut  oft  the  cyphers  of  the  divifor 
with  a  dalh  of  the  pen,  and  as  many  cyphers  as  you  cut  off  from  the 
divifor,  fo  many  places  muft  you  cutoff  from  the  dividend;  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  divide  by  the  remaining  figures  in  the  divifor,  as  it  there 
were  no  fuch  cyphers  or  figures  of  the  divifor,  or  dividend,  as  you 
cut  off,  and  if  nothing  remain  after  divilion  is  ended,  then  lhall  the 
figures  you  cut  off  from  the  given  dividend  be  the  true  remainder  ; 
but  if- any  thing  do  remain  after  divifion  is  ended,  you  are  then  to 
annex  the  figures  of  the  dividend  that  were  before  cut  off,  fo  lhall 
the  faid  remainder,  with  the  figures  annexed  thereto,  be  the  true  re¬ 
mainder. 

Example, 

Divide  486763  by  15000.  Firft,  cutoff  the  three  cyphers  of  the 
divifor,  and  alfo  three  places  of  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend,  fo  we 
have  15  for  the  divifor,  and  486  for  the  dividend,  viz. 

15looo0  486l793  (32 

45 


36 

3° 

6 

By  the  fhort  way  of  divifion. 

15(000)  4861793 

— - 36 

32  6 

Here  k  find  the  quotient  to  be  32,  and  the  remainder  is  6,  to  which 
•annexing  the  figures  cut  off  from  the  dividend,  viz.  793,  it  makes 
6793  for  the  true  remainder. 

Ufeof  Neper’s  bones  in  divifion.  Difpofe  the  lamella;  fo  as  that 
the  uppermoft  figures  may  exhibit  the  divifor  ;  to  thefe  on  the  left- 
hand  join  the  lamellae  of  units.  Defcend  under  the  divifor,  till  you 
meet  thofe  figures  of  the  dividend,  wherein  it  is  firft  required,  how 
oft  the  divifor  is  found,  or  at  leaf!  the  next  number,  which  is  to  be 
fubtrafted  from  the  dividend ;  the  number  correlponding  to  this,  in 
the  place  of  units,  write  down  for  a  quotient.  By  determining  the 
other  parts  of  the  quotient  after  the  fame  manner,  the  divifion  will  be 
completed.  For  example : 

Suppofe  the  dividend  5601386,  and  the  divifor  5978  ;  fince  it  is 
firft  afked  how  often  5978  is  found  in  56013,  defcend  under  the  divi¬ 
for,  till  in  the  loweit  feries  you  find  the  number  53802  approaching 
neared  to  56013  ;  the  former  whereof  is  to  be  fubtrafled  out  of  the 
latter,  and  the  figure  9  correfponding  thereto  In  the  lamellie  of  units, 
write  down  for  the  quotient.  To  the  remainder  2211,  join  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figure  of  the  divifor  8  ;  and  the  number  17934  being  found, 
as  before,  to  be  the  next  lefs  number  thereto,  the  correfponding  num¬ 
ber  in  the  lamellae  of  units,  3,  is  to  be  wrote  down  for  the  quotient  ; 
and  the  fubtra&ion  to  be  continued  as  before.  After  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  the  third  and  laft  figure  of  the  quotient  will  be  found  to  be  7 ;  and 
the  whole  937. 

5978)  5601386  (937 
.  538°2 

22118 

17934 

41846 

4 1 846 


00000 


Of  REDUCTION. 

Having  given  the  operations  of  the  four  chief  rules  in  arithmetic , 
we  proceed  with  thofe  operations,  which  are  built  upon  them  and  in¬ 
vented  for  expedition  and  exactnefs  in  different  tranfa&ions  and  calcu¬ 
lations. 

Reduction  teacheth  to  reduce  numbers,  whether  money,  weight, 
meafure,  time,  motion,  &c.  from  one  denomination  to  another,  dif- 
covering  the  fame  value,  but  indifferent  terms. 

Reduttion  is  performed  by  multiplication  and  divifion. 

All  great  denominations  are  brought  into  leffer  of  the  fame  value 
by  multiplication,  and  this  is  by  fome  called  reduction  defeending. 

All  ftnall  denominations  arc  brought  into  greater  of  the  fame  va¬ 
lue  by  divifion,  and  this  is  by  fome  called  reduction  afeending. 

To  reduce  greater  denominations  into  lelfer  of  the  feme  value 
Confider  how  many  of  the  leffer  are  equal  to  one  of  the  greater,  and 
multiply  the  given  number  thereby,  fo  (hall  the  product  be  the  an¬ 
fwer  t®  the  queftion. 

Example. 

Reduce  3468  Ihillings  into  pence. 

•  3468 

12 


41616 


1  >  - 

Here  confider,  12  pence  is  a  {hilling,  and  the  pence  ought  to  be 
twelve  times  the  number  of  Ihillings,  wherefore  multiply  "by  12  at 
one  operation,  and  the  product  is  41616  pence. 

To  reduce  fmaller  denominations  into  greater.  Confider  how 
many  of  the  fmaller  are  equal  to  one  of  the  greater,  and  divide  there¬ 
by  ;  the  quotient  is  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion. 

Example. 

Reduce  41616  pence  into  {hillings. 

12)  41616 


3468  {hillings. 

Firft,  confider  that  12  pence  is  a  {hilling,  and  that;  the  {hillings 
ought  to  be  a  twelfth  part  of  the  pence  ;  wherefore  divide  the'*given 
number  by  12  at  one  operation,  and  fay,  12  in  41,  three  times,  reft  5,  - 
which  to  the  6  makes  56,  then  12  in  56,  4  times,  reft  8,  which 
makes  the  1,  8 1  ;  then  12  in  8 1 ,  6  times,  reft  9,  which  makes  the  6, 
96,  then  12  in  96  is  8  times,  and  the  quotient  gives  3468  ihillings, 
which  is  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  and  may  ferve  for  a  proof  of  the 
foregoing  example. 

In  reduction  of  money,  multiply  the  {hillings  by  12  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  likewife  divide  by  12  at  one  operation. 

Example  I. 

In  685/.  I  demand-how  many  Ihillings,  pence,  and  farthings. 

685  pounds, 

20 


137C0  {hillings, 
12 

164400  pence, 

4 


657600  farthings. 

Firft,  multiply  by  20,  (becaufe  20  {hillings  is  a  pound,)  and  the 
product  is  13700  {hillings;  then  multiply  the  Ihillings  by  12,  (be- 
caufe  twelve  pence  is  a  {Hilling)  and  the  product  is  164400  pence; 
then  multiply  the  pence  by  4,  (becaufe  four  farthings  is  a  penny) 
and  the  product  is-  657600  farthings. 

This  or  any  other  number  of  pounds,  might  be  reduced  into  pence 
or  farthings  at  one  operation,  without  reducing  it  into  'the  interme¬ 
diate  denominations. 

For  if  you  multiply  pounds  by  240  (becaufe  fo  many  pence  make 
a  pound)  the  produdt  will  be  pence,  and  if  you  multiply  pounds  by 
960  (becaufe  960  farthings  is  a  pound)  the  produdt  will  be  farthings : 
fo,  in  the  foregoing  example,  685/.  being  multiplied  by  240,  the  pro¬ 
duct  you  will  find  to  be  164400  pence,  and  if  you  multiply  685/.  by 
060,  the  produdt  will  be  657600  farthings,  for  the  reafons  before 
faid. 

But  you  may  fay,  you  cannot  well  remember  how  many  pence  or 
farthings  make  a  ’pound,  I  will  therefore  teach  you  how  to  find  it  out 
at  any  time  when  you  have  occafion.  You  may  eafily  remember  20 
ihillings  is  a  pound,  and  that  multiplied  by  12  produceth  240  pence, 
which  being  multiplied  by  4,  produceth  960  farthings,  as  follows. 

20  Ihillings, 

0  \ 

12 

240  pence, 

4  • 

960  farthings, 
or  one  pound. 

Example  II. 

In  657930  farthings,  I  demand  how  many  pence,  {hilllings,  and 

pounds  ? 

This  queftion  is  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  and  may  ferve  for  a 
proof  thereof:  firft,  1  divide  the  farthings  by  4,  and  the  quotient  is 
164400  pence,  then  I  divide  the  pence  by  12,  and  the  quotient  is. 
13700  {hillings,  and  the  ihillings  1  divide  by  20,  and  the  quotient  is 
685  pounds :  which  is  equal  to  the  given  number  in  the  firft  example. 
See  tlie  whole  operation  as  followeth  : 

4)  657600  farthings, 

12)  164400  pence, 

'  .. 

.  2J0)  1370(0  {hillings, 

makes  685' pounds. 

When  in  redudtion  defeending,  the  number  propounded  to  be  re¬ 
duced  confifteth  of  diverfe  denominations,  as  of  pounds,  {hillings, 
pence,  and  farthings;  or  of  pounds,  ounces,  penny-weights,  and 
grains,  &c.  then  you  may  readily  reduce  it  into  the  loweft  denomina¬ 
tion.  Thus  when  you  reduce  an  higher  denomination  into  the  next 
inferior,  add  to  the  product  the  expreffed  parts  into  which  you  re¬ 
duce  it,  as  if  you  were  to  reduce  pounds  into  {hillings,  add  to  the  pro- 
cludt  (as  you  multiply)  the  Ihillings  that  are  expreffed  in  the  number 
propounded  ;  proceed  in  the  fame  method  till  you  have  reduced  the 
given  number  into  the  denomination  required,  as  in  the  following 
example. 

Example  III. 

Reduce  567  /.  15  s.  \  into  farthings. 

Firft,  multiply  by  20  to  bring  into  {hillings,  faying,  o  times  7  is 
o,  but  5  is  5,  (taking  in  the  5  that  is  in  the  place  of  units  in  the 
rank  of  Ihillings,  and  fetting  it  in  the  place  of  units  in  the  product), 

■  then  2  times  7  is  14,  and  1  is  15,  (taking  in  the  1  that  is  in  the  place 
of  tens  in  the  rank  of  Ihillings)  to  fot  down  5  in  the  place  of  tens  in. 
the  produdt,  &c.  the  product  is  1 1355  {hillings,  then  multiply  th® 

3  {hillings 


- 
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fhilljtjgs  by  12  to  bring  them  into  pence,  faying,  i2  times,  5  .is  60, 
and  6 Ts  66,  (taking  i.n'fhe  6  that  hands  in  the  rank  of  pence)  &c. 
and  the  pence  make  136366  ;  then  multiply  the  pence  by  4,  to  bring 
them  into  farthings,  faying,  4  times  6  is  24,  and  3  is  27,  takingtn 
the  3  which  hands  in  the  rank  ot  .-farthings,  &c.  fo  the  farthings 
amount  to  ^4^067,  as  by  the  whole  operation  appeareth,  viz. 

•567X1^6^.4 


20 


11355  fhillings, 

12 


136266  pence, 
4 


545067  farthings. 

Obferve  the  like  in  any  other  example. 

When  in  reduction  afeending  any  thing  remains  after  divifion  is 
ended,  it  is  always  ot  the  fame  denomination  with  the  dividend,  as 
in  the  following  example. 

Example  i  V. 

In  545067  farthings,  I  demand  how  many  pounds  ? 

Firft,  divide  the  given  number  of  farthings  by  4,  and  the  quotient 
is  136266  pence,  and  there  remains  3,  which  is  3  farthings ;  becaufe 
the  dividend  was  farthings. 

Then  divide  the  pence  by  12,  and  the  quotient  is  11355  {hillings, 
and  there  remains  6,  which  is  6  pence:  becaufe  the  dividend  was 

‘  I  •  .  ,  >  *  \  .  , ,  "  ,  ,-1  1  ’  ,  t  1  1 

pence. 

Then  divide  the  {hillings  by  20,  and  the  quotient  is  56 7/.  and 
there  remains  15,  which  is  {hillings  ;  becaufe  the  dividend  was  {hil¬ 
lings  :  fo  that  we  find  by  the  work,  545067  farthings  to  be  5 76/.  15  s. 
bd.\  as  by  the  following  work. 

4)  545067 

12)  136266  4 


2I°.)  I135l5 :  6<X 

makes  £.  567  :  15  s.  6  d.i 

This  queftion  is  the  inverfe  of  the  third  example,  and  may  very 
well  ferve  for  a  propf  therepf.  -  1  1 

Here  by  the  way  take  notice,  that  when  you  are  (to  divide  any 
number  liy  20,  that  is)  to  bring  {hillings  into  pounds,  the  beftway  is 
to  cut  off  a  figure  to  the  right-hand  for  {hillings  ;  and  then  to  take 
half  the  figures  to  the  left-hand  for  pounds,  and  if  1  remain,  it  is  10 
{hillings  to  be.  added  to  the  figure  fir  t  cut  off.  For  example. 

Where  11355.  (hillings  are  tobe  reduced  inro  pounds,  cut  off  the 
laft  figure  5  for  (hillings,  and  fay,  halt  of  xi  is  5,  half  of  13  is  6, 
half  of  15  is  7,  and  there  remains  1,  which  makes  the  5  {hillings 
to  be  15  {hillings. 

1134/.  ^5*.  o d. 

-  -  1  - 

makes  567  150 

Obferve  once  for  all,  that  reduflion  afeending,  proves  reduction 
defeending,  the  one  being  a  reverfe  to  the  other,  as  {hall  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  queltions  that  follow,  in  all  the  varieties  of  redudtion. 

Queft.  I.  In  7642 /.  17  s.  nd.  I  demand  how  many  half  far- 
Money^j  20  (things  ? 

152857  {hillings, 

12  '  O 


1834295  pence, 

8 


:jn  .< 


14674364  half  farthings. 

Ton.  C.  qr.  lb. 

Queft.  II.  In  95  11  3  15  how  many  pounds  weight  ? 

Avoirdupois’!  20 
weight.  J  - 


1911  hundreds, 
4 


7647  quarters, 
28 


61181 

15295 


;i  c 
n 


makes  214131  pounds  weight. 

C.  qr.  lb.  oz. 

Queft.III.  In  50  2  15  9  how  many  ounces  ? 

4 


202 

28 


1621 

4°5 

567* 

16 

34035 

5671 


,"JCi  •: .'  v 


.  :  . .  .  ’ 


•  I  ■■■'  •<  > 


makes  90745  ounces. 
Ko.  16.  Vol.  1. 


By  this  you  fee,  that  if  50  C.  2qr.  15J b.  9  oz.  be  multiplied, 
the  product  will  be  00745  ounces,  which  is  the  reverfeor  proof  of 
the  fecond  queftion. 

Qiieft.  IV.  In  214131  pounds  weight,  howmanytons? 

28)  181 

- - •  133 

4)  764 7  2ii 


:  ij-n 


2[°)  191)14  15  pounds. 


95  :  11 : 

Proof  95  :  11 ;  3  :  1 5.  By  this  you  fee,  that  if  214131  pounds 
weight  be  divided  by  28,  by  4,  and  by  20,  it  produces  95  ton,  11  C. 
3  qr.  151b.  which  is  the  reverfe  of  the  fecond  queftion. 

Qiieft.  V.  In  90745  ounces,  how  many  hundred  weight  ? 

16)  107 
114  - 


28)5671  25 

—  7i  — 

4)  202  —  g 

“  *5  ounces, 

C.  50  :  2  :  15 : 9  proof. 


mu* 


oz.  dw.  gr. 

Queft.  VI.  In  50  to  1 1  how  many  grains  of  filver  ? 
I roy  3  20 

weight.  /  - _ 


1010 

24 


4041 

2021 


.  17^4  .9-;  ^ 

f  yi;  "5  fine  vig 
HlftW  j  h  •  :  >t 


makes  24251  grains  of  filver. 


oz.  dw.  gr. 

Queft.  VII,  In  507  10  11  how  many  grains  of  filver? 

T  roy  1  20 

weight.  / 


col 


10150  penny  weights, 

24 


40601 

20301 


makes  243611  grains. 

Queft.  VIII.  In  243611  grains,  how  many  ounces  of  filver  ? 

24)  36 

— 1 -  121 


2|o)lOI5|o 


11 


OC"'\  j  r‘l' 


Proof  507  10  dw.  n grains, 

Ton.  hhd.  gall. 


Queft.  IX,  In  54  2  25  how  many  quarts  of  wine  ?  , 

Liquid  1  4 

meafure.J -  ;  ■  : 


218  hheads, 
63 


.  4  , 


o)  nv: 1 


659 

1310 


,K  'it!  ( 


*  .  f 

1  <1 

;■  gfcii'.on  u* 


r-  -•••  -  { r- 


13759  gallons, 

.4  -  •  "O  ' 

-  i 


:r  i.\  3ir:T 


Proof  55036  quarts. 


•  t"'  rnaooos 

•  '  ,  J  .  .  *C)  <  '  *1 .  t 

m  . .  ...  U  n>,  nr  tsiT 

Queft.  X.  In  55036  quarts,  how  many  tons  of  wine  ?  1 

4) -  ‘  ! 

63)13759  •  "  7,3  ' 

—  1 15 

4)  218  529 

54  25  gallons, 

tons,  54  :  2  hh.  25  gallons. 


.  1  f  l  fi  (  •  t 

i  * 


Lajl.  qr.  bujh.  gall. 

Queft.  XI.  In  75  5  3  2  how  many  gallons  of  wheat  ? 

Dry  \  10 

:.  J 

755  quarters, 

8 

O  l  ”1  Tt  v  1  1!  i 


meafure. 


7 


6043  bulhels, 
8 


;3  yi 


makes  48346  gallons. 


Queft.  XII.  In  48346  gallons,  how  many  lafts  of  wheat  ? 

8) - — 

6043  2 


*1°)  7  15  3 
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Proof  75  5  3  2 
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Cloth  Measure. 

Queft.  XIII.  In  207  ells,  2  quarters,  2  nails,  how  many 
5  (nails? 


1037  quarters, 
4 


makes  4150  nails. 

Queft.  XIV.  In  107  yards,  3  quarters,  1  nail,  how  many 
4  (nails  ? 


431  quarters, 
4 


makes  1725  nails. 

Queft.  XV.  In  312  ells  Flemilh,  2  quarters,  how  many 

^  3  (quarters'? 

makes  938  quarters. 

Que$,  XVI.  In  112  aulns,  I  quarter,  2  nails,  how  many 

6  (nails  ? 

673  quarters, 

4  ' 


1 


21600  miles  about  the  earth. 
8  furlongs  .in  a  mile. 


172800  furlongs  about  the  earth. 
40  perches  in  a  furlong. 


6912000  perches  about  the  earth. 


33  half  feet  in  a  perch. 


20736 

20736 


228096000  half  feet  about  the  earth. 
6  inches  in  half  a  foot. 


2694  nails. 

Note.  An  auln  here  is  reckoned  i§  yard. 

Long  Measure. 

Queft.  XVII.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  being  360  de¬ 
grees,  and  every  degree  60  Englilh  miles,  I  demand  how  many 
miles,  furlongs,  perches,  inches,  and  barley-corns,  will  reach 
round  the  world  ? 

360  degrees. 

60  miles  a  degree. 


i3^^76ooo  inches. 

3  barley-corns  in  an  inch. 

4105728000  barley-corns  about  the  earth. 

To  expedite  the  praftice,  fevcral  compendious  ways  ofredu&ion 
have  been  invented.  Thus  yards  are  turned  into  ells,  by  fubtraft- 
ing  a  fifth,  and  into  ells  Flemilh,  by  adding  a  fifth.  Ells  Flemilh 
are  reduced  into  yards,  by  fubtraaing  a  quarter.  Ells  Flemilh 
reduced  to  ells  Englilh,  by  multiplying  by  6,,  and  cutting  off  the 
right-hand  figure.  Great  pounds  of  filk,  of  jounces,  are  reduced 
to  pounds  of  16  ounces,  by  adding  one  half.  Pounds  of  16  ounces 
into  pounds  of  24,  by  fubtra&ing  one  third. 

Tare  and  Tret  is  alfo  another  kind  of  Reduction. 

.  Tare  is  an  abatement  or  dedu&ion  on  the  price  of  a  commodity 
on  account  ef  the  weight  of  chefts,  calls,  bags,  frails,  See.  The 
calks,  chefts,  or  whatever  elfe  contains  the  commodity,  is  alfo  called 
grofs,  r.  Up  c,:.;  it;- 

Tret  is  an  allowance  made,  in  commerce,  for  the  wafte,  or  the 
duft,  that  may  be  mixed  with  any  commodity  ;  which  is  always 
4  pounds  in  every  104  pounds.  J 

The  tare  is  very  different  in  different  merchandizes  :  in  forne 
there  is  none  at  all  allowed.  It  is  a  thing  much  more  regarded  in 
Holland  than  in  England,  or  elfewhere.  M.  Rickard,  treating  of 
the  commerce  of  /^mfterdam,  obferves,  that  the  tares  are  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  articles  a  merchant  is  to  be  acquainted  withal  if 
he  would  trade  with  fee urity.  ’  * 

Sometimes  the  tare  is,  as  it  were,  regulated  by  cuftom ;  but 
generally,  to  avoid  all  chfpute;  the  buyer  and  feller  make  a  particular 
agreement  about  it.  We  lhall  here  add,  from  the  fore- mentioned 
author,  fome  mftances  of  tare  allowed  at  Amlterdam  1  • 

Spanilh  wool  is  fubjedt  to  a  kind  of  double  tare;* for  firft  they 
dedud  the  tare  marked  on  the  bales,  and  after  that  24  pounds  tare 
for  every  175  pounds  weight,  belides  the  rebate  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  for  the  common  wools,  the  feller  will  feldom  allow 
above  14  per  Cent,  for  the  whole  tare ;  for  which  reafoo  the  bargain 
is  to  be  agreed  on  before.  6 


o 

o 

v. 

cc 
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Roman  allum  is  4 lb.  per  fack, 
Irifti,  See.  butter,  20 lb.  percent. 
Crude  borax,  15 lb.  per  cent. 

<  Cinnamon,  17 lb.  the  burthen. 
Capers,  33/^.  percent. 

White  pepper,  40/i.  per  barrel. 
CElack  pepper,  5#.  &c. 


•f 

.S  i*  >  \ 


\  s  y 


O 


1  JOli 


But  to  reduce  tare  and  tret  into  pradlice,  with  regard  to  arith¬ 
metic;  if  I  be  alked,  for  example,  in  48  C.  3  qrs.  14  lb.  tare,  3  C. 
3  qrs.  oolb.  how  many,  pounds  neat  ?  1  proceed  thus : 

C.  qrs.  lb. 

48  3  14  grofs 
3  3  00  tare  deduaed 


45  0  *4 
4 

1 80  quarters, 
28 


*444 

361 

5054  pounds  neat. 


C.  qrs.  lb. 

112)5054(45  o  14  neat 
448* 


574 

560 

14 

Which  pounds  neat  being  divided  by  112,  give  me  45  C.  o  qrs. 
14  lb.  neat  weight. 

Or  this  other  queftion :  in  145  C.  2  qrs.  16 lb.  Tare  14  per  C. 
Tret 4 per  io4>  how  many  pounds  neat?  To  anfwer  which  i  pro- 
ceed  in  the  following  manner : 


C.  qrs.  lb. 

145  2  16 

4 

C.  qrs.  lb. 

14 5  2 

14 

582  quarters 

28 

Zrx  00 

O 

4662 

1165 

2030 

9  jfllowed  for  2 

qrs.  16  lb. 

16312  lb.  fubtle 

2039  lb.  tare 

2039 

.■'i.  .  i-‘  ■- 

14273  remainder 

627  lb.  tret 

13646  lb.  neat. 

•4 

26)16312(627  lb.  tret. 
156  •• 

I  divide  the  pounds 
fubtle,  by  26,  becaufe 

4  pounds  is  the  26th 
of  104,  the  allowance 
always  given  for  tret. 

££  |  §*§  | 

•  V  .  \  .  ,■  *' 

»  i 

.  ;  1 :  ' 

10 

c. 

112)13646(121 
112  *  * 

qrs.  lb.  ’ 
3 

Or,  the  pounds  neat  .being 
divided  by  112,  makes 
121  C.  3  qrs.  10  lb.  neat 
weight. 

244  V 

_!!* 

206 

112 


And  thus  of  all  other  commodities  or  merchandizes,  in  propor¬ 
tion.  r 

Of  the  RULE  of  THREE,. 

The  rule  ef  three,  otherwife  called  the  golden  rule,  and  the  rule  of 
proportion ,  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  operations  in  arithmetic. 

It  is  either  fingle  or  compound. 

The  fingle  rule  of  three  is  generally  taught  to  contain  two 
branches,  called  by  the  writers  of  arithmetic,  direaand  inverfe :  but 
this  is  multiplying  rules  without  reafon,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  rule  of  three  direa  teacheth  how  to  find  a  fourth  proportional 
number  to  three  others  given. 

In  this  rule  we  muft  always  obferve,  in  ftating  the  queftion,  to 
make  our  firft  and  third  number  be  of  one  denomination,  and  the 
fecond  figure  being  the  fuppbfition,  muft,  after  the  operation,  be 
.ound  in  the  fame  degree  with  the  fourth  number  fought.  We  muft 
alfo  make  our  firft  and  third  numbers  both  of  one  kind.  Then  go 
unto  the  fecond  or  middle  number,  and  reduce  that  into  the  lowed 
value  there  named :  then  multiply  our  fecond  number  under  our 
third,  making  that  number  our  dividend  ;  and  divide  by  our  firft 
number ;  and  the  quotient  of  our  divifion  anfwers  the  queftion  de¬ 
manded,  and  is  always  of  the  fame  denomination  with  our  fecond 
number;  whether  pounds,  (hillings,  pence,  or  farthings,  or  any  other 
name  or  kind  whatever :  which  if  it  lhall  happen  to  be  of  any  greater 
number,  whether  weight,  meafure,  or  time,  we  may  reduce  them 
into  it’s  loweft  value,  by  the  rule  of  reduction  already  taught. 

Queft.  If  three  degrees  of  the  equator  contain  70  leagues,  how 
many  do  360  degrees,  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  contain  ? 

The  rule  is  this:  multiply  the  fecondterm  70,  by  the  third  360, 

divide 

■ '  1  .  t,  ..1  ,  .  ,.u 
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divide  the  product,  25200,  by  the  firft:  term  3,  the  quotient,  8400, 
is  the  fourth  term  required. 

The  ufeofthis  rule  is  of  vaft  extent  both  in  common  life,  and  the 
fciences;  yet  it  has  no  place,  but  where  the  proportion  of  the  given 
numbers  is  known.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a  large  veffel  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  empty  itfelf  by  a  fmall  aperture;  andfuppofe  three  gallons  to 
flow  out  in  a  minute;  and  it  were  required  to  know  in  what  time  too 
gallons  would  be  thus  evacuated ;  here,  indeed,  are  three  terms  given 
and  a  fourth  required  ;  but  as  it  is  evident  from  experience,  that 
water  flows  fafter  at  firft  than  afterwards,  the  quantity  of  flowing 
water  is  not  proportional  to  the  time  ;  and  therefore  the  question 
does  not  come  under  the  Rule  of  Three. 

The  things  which  come  under  commerce  are  proportionable  to 
their  prices;  twice  as  much  of  any  commodity  colling  twice  as 
much  money,  &c.  The  price,  therefore,  of  any  quantity  of  a  com¬ 
modity  being  given,  the  price  of  any  other  quantity  of  the  fame, 
or  quantity  of  the  commodity  anfweripg  to  any  other  given  price, 
is  found  by  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Example. 

If  3#.  coft  17*.  what  will  30 lb.  coft?  Since,  as  3 lb.  are  to  30#. 
fo  is  the  value  of  the  former  17 s.  to  the  value  of  the  latter.  The 
queftion  Hands  thus : 

lb.  s.  lb. 


s. 

-11- 


—30 

>7 

210 

3° 

8/.  1  or..  3)510(170*. 

Again,  if  3  pounds  be  bought  for  17*.  how  many  will  170*.  buy  ; 
flnce  as  17*.  is  to  170*.  fo  are  3  pounds  to  the  pounds  required  :  the 
npmber  will  be  found  thus: 

s -  lb.  s. 

17 - 3 - 170 

3 

17)510(3°#. 

51 


00 


If  the  given  terms  be  heterogeneous,  i.  e.  have  broken  numbers 
among  them,  they  do  not  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other 
with  the  things  they  exprefly  bear.  They  muft  therefore  be  reduced 
to  homogeneous  ones,  or  to  the  fame  denomination,  as  pounds  into 
lhillings,  &c. 

Example. 

If  3 lb.  and  402.  coft  2 s.  4 d.  what  will  2 lb.  coft?  The  operation 
will  run  thus: 

lb.  oz.  s.  d.  lb. 


,1 


5* 


52)896(17  d.& 

5* 

376 

364 

12 

In  many  cafes  of  Commerce  and  account,  we  have  more  com¬ 
pendious  ways  of  working  queftions  that  come  under  the  rule  of  three 
than  by  the  rule  itfelf,  which  by  reafon  of  their  expediting  prance* 
are  called  praAicc,  and  conftitute  a  particular  rule  of  themfelves  • 
efpecially  where  the  firft  term  is  t,  or  unity.  Thefe  practices  are 
called  Italian  practices  or  ufages,  becaufe  firft  introduced  by  the 
merchants,  and  negociators  of  Italy.  The  moll  ufeful  of  thefe  prac¬ 
tices  are  as  follow. 

1.  Since  the  ufe  of  the  rule  of  three ,  is  to  find  a  fourth  proportional 
tp  three  given  numbers,  divide  the  firft  and  fecond,  or  the  firft  and 
third,  by  fome  common  number,  if  that  can  be  done  exadlly  ;  and 
work  with  the  quotient  in  their  ftead  ;  as  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ample. 

Price  of  3 lb.  is  9 s.  what  is  the  price  of  fb? 

3)  *  3  3 

makes  21  s. 

Price  of  14 lb.  is  26*.  what  is  the  price  of  7lb? 

1)  2  2)—  . 

makes  13*. 

2.  If  the  firft  term  be  x,  and  the  fecond  an  aliquot  part  of  a  pound, 
Ihilling,  or  penny  ;  divide  the  third  by  the  aliquot  part ;  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  the  anfwer.  Note,  that  the  aliquot  part  is  fuch  part  of  any 
number  or  quantity,  as  will  exactly  meafure  it,  withoutany  remain¬ 
der  Or  it  is  a  part,  which  being  taken  a  certain  number  of  times, 
becomes  equal  to  the  whole  or  integer.  Thus  3  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  12,  becaufe  being  taken  four  times,  it  will  juft  meafure  it. 

For  example,  if  1  ell  coft  iox.  what  will  957  ells  coft? 
makes  478/.  10. 


3.  If  thefirft  or  third  number  be  I,  the  other  no'  exceeding 
arge,  and  the  middle  term  a  compound,  i.  e.  confiftsof  feveral  de¬ 
nominations;  it  may  be  wrought  without  redu&ion  thus: 

Price  of  x  lb.  is  3*.  8 d.±,  what  is  the  price  of  51b  ? 

s.  d. 


3 


8* 


makes  18  7  { 

or,  our  farthings  making  a  penny,  5  times  3  farthings  make 
3 d-  a"d  12  pence  making  one  Ihilling,  5  times  8  pence  make 
v-  if-  which>  w,th  3d  from  the  place  of  farthings,  make  y.7d. 

a  y>  5  times  3*.  make  151.  and,  with  the  3*.  from  the  place  of 
pence,  i«r.  the  price  required,  therefore,  is  i8r  7 d.\. 

4-  If  the  middle  term  be  not  an  aliquot,  but  an  aliquant  part, 
reiolve  the  aliquant  part  into  it’s  aliquot  parts;  divide  the  middle 
term  by  the  feveral  aliquots,  the  fum  of  the  quotient  is  the  anfwer. 
Note,  aliquant  part  is  that  which  will  not  meafure  or  divide  any 
number  exadlly,  but  fome  remainder  will  ftill  be  left.  Or,  an  ali¬ 
quant  part  is  that  which  being  taken  any  number  of  times,  is  al¬ 
ways  greater  or  lefler  than  the  whole.  Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part 
or  12 ;  for  being  taken  twice,  it  falls  Ihort ;  and  when  taken  three 

times,  it  exceeds  12. 

For  an  inftance  of  this  rule: 

If  1  ell  cofts  15;.  what  cofts  124  ells? 

i)  62 

31 


i 

Z 

i. 

4 


makes  93/. 

5.  If  the  firft  or  fecond  term  be  1  ;  and  in  the  former  cafe  the 
fecond  or  third  ;  in  the  latter  the  firft  be  refolvable  into  faftors-, 
the  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  mind  without  Writing  down 
any  figures  ;  as  in  the  following  example : 

Price  of  ilb.  is  24*.  what  is  2°lb. 


4 

6 


80 

6 


makes  480*.  ot  24 1. 

6.  Where  one  of  the  given  numbers  is  1,  we  have  feveral  com¬ 
pendious  ufages  to  fave  multiplication  and  divifion,  e.  gr. 

If  91b.  cofts  20 s.  what  does  ilb? 

It  is  obvious  the  fum  required  is  had  by  adding  to  the  tehth 
part  of  20*.  viz.  2 s.  the  ninth' part  of  that  tenth,  viz,  3 d.\  and  a 
of  a  penny ;  the  anfwer  thereof  is  2 s.  3 d.\  and  f. 

Again,  if  51b.  cofts  45*.  what  cofts  ilb? 

Since  5  is  half  of  10,  the  double  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  given 
price,  viz.  ior..9<?.f,  9  is  the  fum  required. 

Again,  if  ilb.  cofts  18 d.  what  will  191b.  coft? 

Since  19— 20 — I ;  from  the  given  price  doubled  and  increafed 
by  a  cypher,  viz.  360,  fubtradl  the  Ample  18,  the  remainder  is 
342</.=28r.  6 d.  the  fum  required. 

7.  If  two  terms  of  the  fame  denomination  differ  by  an  unit, 
we  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  compound,  which  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  example,  e.  gr. 

If  5lb.  cofts  305.  what  will  41b.  coft? 

Since  the  price  of  41b.  is  one  fifth  part  Ihort  of  that  of  51b,  di¬ 
vide  the  given  price  30  by  5 ;  the  quotient  6  being  fubtra&ed  from 
the  dividend,  the  remainder,  viz.  24 5.  is  the  fum  required. 

Again,  if  81b.  cofts  245.  what  cofts  91b? 

Since  the  price  of  gib.  exceeds  that  of  8  by  one  eighth  part,  di¬ 
vide  the  given  price  24  by  8,  and  add  the  quotient  3  to  the  dividend ; 
the  fum  27  is  the  anfwer. 

8.  Sometimes  one  may  ufe  feveral  of  thefe  compounds  or  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  fame  queftion,  e.  gr. 

If  1 00 lb.  cofts  35.  4 d.  what  cofts  50 lb? 

2) 


makes  155.  2 d. 

Again,  60  lb.  cofts  4*.  what  cofts  25201b? 

6  42 


24 

7 

168/. 


6 

7 


The  Rule  of  Three  Inverse,  is  where  the  natural  order  of 
the  terms  is  inverted.  As,  if  100  workmen  build  a  houfe  in  two 
years,  in  how  long  a  time  will  200  workmen  build  the  fame  ? 

But  there  is  no  neceflity  for  making  a  particular  rule  for  the 
matter ;  this  coming  naturally  enough  under  the  former,  by  only 
ranging  the  terms  as  the  nature  of  the  queftion  requires.  Thus, 
it  is  evident,  that  as  the  number  of  men  aooisto  xoo,  foisthefpace 
2  years,  wherein  100  build  the,  houfe,  to  the  fpace  wherein  200  will 
build  the  fame  For  the  iefs  time  the  more  hands  are  required; 
the  queftion  then  will  ftand  thus : 

100  M. — - 2Y. - 200  M. 

2 

200)200(1  Year. 

Compound  Rule  of  Three,  or  rule  of  five  numbers,  is  where 
two  rules  of  three  are  required  to  be  wrought,  before  the  number 
fought  be  found.  As,  if  300/.  in  2  years  yield  30/.  intereft,  how 
much  will  1000/.  yield  in  12  years? 

Here  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  by  the  rule  of  three,  what 
intereft  1000/.  will  give  in  2  years;  and  then,  by  the  fame  rule, 
what  it  will  give  in  1 2  years. 

This 


i  e. 


This  is  conlidered  bv  the  writers,  &e.  of  arithmetic,  as  a  parti¬ 
cular  rule,  but  without  any  neccflity  ;  a  double  operation  folving  U 

better,  as  in  this  example  : 

,  300/.  — * — t-  30  int.  —  1000/. 

3° 


2  Y. 


3|oo)3ooolo(ioo  int. 

- -  100/. - 12 

12 


-tiuii 


,2)12000(600  int. 

But  in  queftions  of  this  kind  a  iingle  rule  of  three  may  do  the  bu- 
finefs  •  for  200/.  gives  the  fame  intereft  in  2  years,  which  twice  300 
drives  in  one  year.  ;  and  12  times  1000/.  gives  the  fame  intereft  inonq 
vear  that  1 000  gives  in  12 :  omitting  therefore  the  circumftances  of 
Le  fay  if  twice  300  (that  is  600)  give  36/.  intereft  (in  one  year) 
what  mh  12  times  xooo  (that  is  12000)  give  (in  one  year)  i 

'  boo  - —  36 - - 1 2°°° 

■  36 


iirut)  t 
" 

i^;ii.. ... . 


in  . 

,r."r’  . 


72000 

36000 


n'u. 
1  <i> 


:  ! 


6|oo(4-32o|oo)72o/.  int. 


-  'h  i 

ft  id  c: 
o  unrjji 


s. 

10 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 


Rules  of  Practice. 

1 1 V  y  2 

The  even  parts 
of  a  pound.  of  a  {hilling,  of  a  hundred. 

d.  s.  lb.  C. 

6  is 

4 - 

3 


d. 
o  is 
8  — 

o - 

o  — - 
4 


l. 


•  7 

t 


6 - i 

o  — 

8- 


1  O 

T  2 


I  3l  J. _ £ 

1  2  8 


lb. 

56 

84. 

28 

1i 

16 

8 

7- 


1 

2 
3_ 
4 
I 
4 

x 

8 

1 

y 


When  the  given  price  is  pence,  take  your  parts  in  (hilling’s  the 
product  divided  by  20  gives  the  anfwer  in  pounds. 

Or,  you  may  bring  it  into  pounds  at  once,  by  cutting  off ‘the  laft 
figure,  and  by  conlidering  that  240  pence  is  one  pound,  whereof  8 d. 
is  7\p  6d.  is,  4 d.  is  -gV,  %d.  is  -fa,  2 d.  .is 


.'do 


h-t 


til: 

t.  - 


\ 

n.. 


1 

-  *  -  J 

.  J  -  -  It*  i  .  •  J  •  • 

Example. 
2541b.  of  tobacco. 

rx  t  T  ✓/ 

7 

d:  - 

211  -  2d. 

.  '■ 

2 

d 

/; 

1-1-2  facit. 

i 

4tu  l 

cix 

6 

2541b.  at  2d. 

\  ..  :  ,  .. 

t 

d.  ■ 

4la  *  4 

2-2-4  facit. 

.  H  .j.. 

-  S.  -  d.  - 


■r-i.  *|.;q 

m-q  to 


_ ■ 


?  o-j 


s: 


li  yiir.pA 


I 


.d 


643  gal.  at  6 d. 


c  v 


•AU' 


11  .7 
‘>vi  n.  ■)  v 
ftn  trli 


..ft-?  to  tsd.  Tt  ntq 

The  three  laft  examples  are  brought  into  pounds  at  one  operation, 
after  which  manner  any  fum  in  practice  may  be  readily  caft  up. 

Here  you  may  fee  that  254  pounds  of  tobacco,  at  1^.  a  pound,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  T’7>  gives  21  It.  id.  and  that  divided  by  2o  (by  cutting  off 
the  laft  figure,  and  taking  f- of  it,)  gives  1  /.  is.  2d.  the  price  of  2^4 
pounds  of  tobacco  ;  and  for  2 d.  a  pound  take  the  a,  bec'aufe  \d.  is 
the  a  part  of  a  (hilling  ;  and  for  3 d.  a  pound  take  £  ;  and  fo  for  the 
others  at  \d.  and  6d. 

When  the  given  price  is  fuch  pence  as  are  an  even  part  of  a  (hil¬ 
ling,  take  firft  the  greateft  even  part  of  a  (hilling,  and  then  part  of 
that  part :  add  them  together,  and  divide  the  produd  by  20,  or  cut 
off  the  laft  figure,  and  take  £. 


.'too 


O  * 


d. 

2121  ells  at  5 d.  |748  lb.  at  7d.  | 

41 

7071. 

bd.  is  \  or  374 

ik 

176-9  d. 

of  which  1  or  7  is  62  -  4 

■ 

5 

88(3-9 

436 

-  - 

.ft- 

44-3-9  facit. 

^.21-16-4 

Hi  awlO  <7 


^  \ . 
V-4* 

t4U 


J  ‘ 

,  ,  d. 

& 


Mi*  .x 

.Um. 


3i 


!L  Gj"  • 

127 

63-6 


2451b.  of  tobacco  at  9 d.  and  10 d.  \  a  lb. 
254  at  10 d.  % 


.di 
..  'T 


4'  -  -  - 

I9I0  -  6 

~~T~ 


$ 

4t 


TT 
1  1 


9-10  -6  facit. 


127  Sh.  in  254  fixpences. 
84 — 8  in  254  groats. 
1Q—7  in  254  half-pence. 
_  5—3!  in  254  farthings. 


/3  u  V. 
Urr  2 


,  1 

i  sup 


6141b.  at  l-Irh 

6* 

3°7 

'•H 

4i 

a  04  -  8 d. 

4t 

51  -  2 

1 1 

1 

>-* 

,  0 

28(2  -  10  facit. 

15631b.  at  1  id.\ 


-** 

*  s 

*1 


187  -  8 
70  -  4  x 


53’.9  -  6  i 


26-19-  6  ~  facit. 


If  the  given  price  be  any  number  of  pence  above  ir*  and  lefs  than 
2*.  take  the  aliquot  part?,  in  pence  (as  in  the  laff  precedent)  to  which 
add  the  given  quantity  (or  the  u.  and  proceed  as  before. 


254  lb.,  at  \$d-. 
63,  •-  6  .. 


Example.. 


31 17  -  6 


15-17-6  facit. 


4* 


254  at  17*/. 
84  -  8 
21-2 


.ft!  59  - 


10 


264  yards  at  18 d. 

132  r  . 


39)6 


19  -  16-ofacit. 

•’■y  ■*  )Ci  z  \ 


17  r  19  r  10  facit. 
295  gall,  at  19 d. 


24-11 
147-  11 


46(71.  -  sd. 


23  -7-  5  facit. 


- r- 


rri 

1 

2 


T 

1 

T 


672  lb.  at  20 d.  | 

336 
224 

224 
42 


1274  . 


63  -  14  -  facit.- 


456  ells  at  21  d.  ^ 

228 


T 

1 

4 

X 

4 


1^2 

38  6 
9-6 


88I3 


44/.  3-6  facit. 


In  672  lb.  at  2 id.  |  a  lb.  Intake  \  for  6c/.  the  ^  for  4</.  and  the  £ 
for  the  becaufe  |  is  the  4  of  6 d.  by  which  you  will  find  that  in 
672  fixpepces  there  are  336-  (hillings,  and  in  672  groats  there-are 
224  (hillings,  and  in  67.2  three  farthings  there  are  42  (hillings. 

If  the  given  price  be  fuch  (hillings  as  ai;e.an  even  part  of  a  pound 
fterling,  take  fuch  a  part  of  the  given  quantity,  and  the  quotient  is 


pounds. 


Ells.  s.  d.  ■ 

...  i 

.  1  | 

433  at  1  4.  8 

■ 

1 

1  2 

7.36 •  -  1-8  facit. 

IV 

TIT 

* 

674  a;  2j.  bd. 

1 

8 

84  -  5-0  facit. 

1 

6 

2,7  -  2-0  facit.  ' 


495  at  3ft  Ad. 


82-10-0  facit. 


Crowns:  ~ 

Dollars. 

457  ^  5/- 

612  at  4r. 

I 

114-5-0  facit. 

1 

b 

122  -  8  -  0 

295  at  6r.  Sd.  ■ 

372  at  lor. 

1 

T 

98-6-8  facit. 

1 

2 

1 86  -  0  -  0 

In  this  firft  example  of  433  ells,  at  ir.  8 d.  I  take  the  be¬ 
caufe  ii.  8a'.  is  theTV  of  2/.  and  fay,  12  in  43  is  3  times,  reft  7, 
which  makes  the  340  be  73,  then  12  in  73,  is  6  times,-  reft  one, 
which  is  is,  8 d.  which  1  put, down  as  above.  - 

If  the  given  price  be  fuch  fliillings  and. pence  as  are  no  even  parts 
of  a  pqund,:multiply  the  given  quantity  by  the  number  of  (hillings, 
and  take  the  aliquot  parts  of  pence,  and  proceed  according  to  the 

,V 

r  Ells. 

375  at  8 s.  6^.  ,-ii 
8 


fecond  rule.  ,  , 

,  » •;  ,  .  •’••Ill  ,  1  r> 


tm-*  inn 


kJ 


2 

i<Jl 


3000  ,  r: 

187  -  6 

X.. 


318(7  -  6 


1 59  -  7  -  6  facit 


Ells. 

493  at  151.  lod. 
15 


>  ¥ 
l 

T 


.7 


rut 


2465  ■ 
493 

246  -  6d. 
164  -  4 d. 


780(5  -  10 


2217-6 


it|7  -  facit. 


>OL 


C.  s.  d. 
295  at  12  -  9 


i 

•  I  ftoi 


t  ~Xt\J 


12 


3540 

147  -  6 


N  V  } 

i  'Ik 


73  -  9 

'  _ _ _  J  1 : 


376!1  -  3 


188  -  i'~  'q'facit^ 


390  -  5  -  10  facit. 

C.  :  ft  :  d. ... 

214  sit  7  - 11 
7 


4-i 

2  . 

X 
2 


,ir. 


1498  : 

i°7 

53-6 

35,,- 8 


‘j 


16914  -  2 

1  "• v  *1  3L  \  1 


84  -  14-2  facit. 


If 
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Arithmetic. 


d1 93 


•  If  your  given  price  beany  number  of  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence, 
reduce  firft  your  pounds  and  (hillings  into  (hillings,  and  proceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lalt  rule. 


Pieces 
754  at 
«3 


/.  x. 

4—3- 

20 


-7 


83 


2262 
6032 
377 

62 — 10 


630 


1 2"!  t  ■ 


- 10 


3*5*- 


-10  facit. 


Hun. 

/.  s.  d. 

176 

at  3—7—10 

67 

20 

1232 

67 

105b 

1 1 792 

88 

58 

-  8 

1 193(8 

-  "8 

596  - 

18-S  facit. 

If  your  given  price  be  any  number  of  pouitds,  and  exceeding  five 
pounds,  then  multiply  your  given  quantity  by  the  number  of  the 
pounds,  and  take  your  aliquot  parts  in  fhil lings  and  pence,  viz. 

G.  1.  s.  d.  hhcads.  1.  s.  d. 

74  at  11 — 12 — 6  394  at  16 — 16 — 3 

n  •  16 


s. 

loi 

1 
4 


«*4 

37 

9-5-0 


860  -5-0  facit 


23^>/l  \  at  j5/t 

39  J 

197  at  iox.  , 
1  98  -  10  at  5 

19  -  14  at  1  / 

4  -  18  -  6  at  3 d. 


6624  -  2  -  6  facit. 


If  the  given  quantity  be  any  number  ofC.  qrs;  or  pounds,  or  tons 
C.  qrs.  and  pounds,  &c.  work  as  before,  where  no  part  is,  and  take 
your  aliquot  parts  in  quarters  and  pounds,  or  in  C.  qrs.  and  pounds, 
and  add  them  to  your  fir(t  work.  An  example  or  two  will  make 
this  plain.  .  CJ  .»• 


C.  s.  d. 
754  at  22 — 6 

22* - 

-  11—3 


150 

150  « 
37— 6 

11—3 


i6g|8 — 9 
84 — 18 — 9  facit. 


G.  s.  d. 
63  I  at  12 — 11 
12  mult. 


7561. 

3t— 6V. 

21 

9—71  C. 


818 — i|  fum. 


46 — 18— if  facit. 


In  the  example  of  63  C.  f  at  i2x.  1  id.  the  C  weight,  I  multiply 
the  C.  by  12X.  and  take  the  parts  in  pence  for  the  odd  pence,  then 
for  the  |  of  C.  I  firft  take  the  4  of  the  price  of  a  C.  and  that  makes 
6x.  5 d.  the  price  of  \  a  C.  and  then  I  take  the  4  of  that  which  gives 
gx.  2 d.  4,  theprice  of  a  qr.  of  a  C.  Add  them  together,  it  gives  the 
price  of  4  of  a  C.  which  is  gx.  7 d.  4,  and  muft  be  added  to  your  firft 
work. 

Of  FELLOWSHIP  or  COMPANY. 

Fellowftiip  is  a  rule  of  great  ufe  in  balancing  accounts  amongft 
partners,  or  where  two  or  more  have  a  joint  ftock  and  trade  together, 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  proportion  of  profit  and  lofs  to  each  party. 

■  Fellowftiip  is  either  with  or  without  time. 

Queftions  without  time,  or  in  the  (ingle  rule  of  fellowftiip,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  are  wrought  by  the  following  proportion. 

As  the  whole  ftock  to  the  whole  gain  or  lofs,  fo  is  each  man’s 
particular  ftock  to  his  particular  (hare  of  gain  or  lofs. 

Example. 

A,  B,  and  C  make  a  joint  ftock  :  A  puts  in  460/.  B  510/.  and 
C  480/.  they  gain  340/.  what  part  of  it  belongs  to  each  r 

In  order  to  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  find  the  total  of  their 
joint  ftock,  viz. 

A’s  (lock  460/.  +  B’s  ftock  510/.  -j-C’s  flock  480/.  =;  1450/. 
the  total  (lock.  Then  1.  To  find  A’s  (hare  of  the  g’&in,  (fate  as 
follows  :  if  1450/.  *  340/.  ;;  460/.  which  being  worked  bythcRule 
of  Three,  the  anfwer  will  be  107/.  17  s.  2 {d.  for  A’s  fhare  of  the 
profit. 

2.  B’s  fhare  of  the  gain,  by  dating  thus,  if  1450/.  ♦  340/.  ;; 
510/.  and  working  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  will  be  found  to  be  119/. 
1 1  x.  84 d. 

.3.  C’s  (hare  will  appear  112/.  nx.  o\d.  when  worked  as  before, 
after  having  dated  thus.  If  1450/.  *  34o/.  480// 

Again,  fuppofe  three  partners,  A,  B,  and  C  make  a  joint  ftock  in 

this  manner:  A  puts  in  24/.  B  32/.  and  C  40/.  in  all  96 /.  with 

which  they  trade,  and  gain  12/.  required  each  man’s  true  (hare  of 
that  gain  ?  The  firft  operation  for  A’s  part  of  the  gain  will  ftand 
thus: 

96/.  ♦  12/.  :  ’.  24/.  *  3  —  A’s  gain. 

96/.  ♦  12 /.  X  32/.  *  4  —  B’s  gain. 

96/.  ♦  12/.  X  40/.  l  5  =  C’s  gain. 

Proof  3/.  +  4/.  -J-  5/.  =  12/.  the  whole  gain.  That  is,  if  the 
total  of  all  their  particular  gains  amounts  to  the  whole  gain,  the 
work  is  true;  if  not,  fome  miftake  has  been  committed. 

h  ellowftiip  with  Time,  (ufually  called  the  Double  Rule  of  Fellow- 
ftiip,  becaufe  every  man’s  money  is  to  beconfidercd  with  relation  to 
the  time  of  it’s  continuance  in  the  joint  ftock)  is  worked  thus.  Mul- 

No.  17.  Vol.  I. 


tip;y  each  man’s  ftock  by  the  refpedtive  time  he  puts it  in  for,  and 
add  all  the  products  ;  rhe  total  of  which  muft  be  vour  firft  number 
thro  all  the  ftatings:  the  gain  or  lofs  the  fccond,  as  before  ;  and 
each  man  s  particular  ftock  multiplied  by  it’s  time,  the  third. 

.  Note,  all  the  particular  times  (if not  fo  given]  muft  be  reduced 
into  one  denomination,  i.  e.  all  years,  all  months,  all  weeks,  or 
all  days,  Ac.  See  Reduction. 

■  .  E  x  A  M  P  L  f.  I. 

A  put  into  company  560/.  for  eight  months,  B  27g/.  for  ten 
months,  and  C  735/.  for  (ix  months  ;  they  gained  1000I.  What 
(hare  of  it  muft  each  have. r  1*  or  the  folution  of  this  queftion  proceed 
as  follows, 

A’s  ftock  560 /.  X  8  if’s  time— 4480,  B's  flock  279/,  X  10  it’s 
time  — 2790,  C’s  ftock -35/.  X6  it’s  tiincrr^io.  Then  4480 
+  2790-4-4410=11580.  k 

Now,  1.  To  find  A’s  (hare  of  the  profit,  (late  thus.  If  11680 1. 
I  1000/.  1  ;  4480/:  which  being  worked  by  the  Rule  .ofThrce,  the 
anfwer  will  be  383/.  iix.  <i\dAox  A’s  (hare  of  the  gain. 

2.  For  finding  B’s  (hare,  ftate  thus,  if  11680/.  ;  1000  X  2790/. 
and  working  as  before  directed,  the  anfwer  will  be  238/.  1  y  s.  4 \d. 

3.  To  find  C’s  proportion  of  the,  gain,  lay,  if  116S0/.  1000/. 

.’ !  4410/.  then  working  it  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  the  true  amount 
of  his  fhare  will  appear  to  be  377/.  11s.  4! d. 

Example  11/ 

Three  merchants,  A,  B,  and  C,  enter  into  partnerlhip  thus  ;  A 
puts  into  t|-ie  ftock  65/.  for  eight  months  ;  B  puts  in  78/.  for  twelve 
months ;  and  C  puts  in  84/.  for  fix  months.  With  this  joint  ftock 
they  traffic,  and  gain  ib6/.  12  s. 

It  is  required  to  find  each  man’s  (hare  of  the  gain  proportionable 
to  his  ftock  and  time  of  employing  it. 

1.  As  ftock  65 /-X  8  months,  the  time  it  was  employed  =  520 

2.  B’s  ftock  78/.  X  12  months,  the  time  it  was  employed  =2036 

3.  C’s  ftock  84/.  X  6  months,  the  time  it  was  employed  =  504 

The  fum  of  all  thofe  products  is  I960 

Then,  as  before,  thefeveral  proportions  will  ftand  thus: 

i960:  166,6  X  520  :  44,  2=44/.  4j.  for.  A’s  fhare. 

i960  :  166 ,6  X  936  :  79,56  =  79/.  1 1  r.  2 \d.  for  B'sfhare. 

i960  :  1 66,6  ; !  504  :  42,84  =  42/.  i6x.  9 \d.  forC’s  (hare. 

The  whole  gain=i66/.  lax. 

Of  BART  E  R. 

Barter  is  the  exchanging  of  wares  for  wares,  or  one  commodity 
for  another. 

Two  merchants  barter.  A  has  3  C.  2  qrs  of  pepper  at  13 d.± 
per  lb.  Bhas  ginger  at  15/.  J  per  lb.  I  would  know  how  much  gin¬ 
ger  muft  be  delivered  for  the  pepper.  The  procefs  is  thus  : 


of  pepper  colts 

13  d.  i.  what  will  3  C.  2  qrs } 

nd-\ 

3  C.  2  Qrs. 

4 

4 

— 

— 

54 

i4 

28 

12 

112 

28 

392 

:(5292(441i 

54 

48. .  - 

1568 

—  22I1 

49 

i960 

48 

21168 

12  anfwer  22/.  ft. 
12 

—  pepper. 


2.  If  15 d.  |  buys  I  lb.  of  ginger,  what  will  22l.  y. 


4 

20 

61 

443 

12 

61)21264(348+  ££■/£.  ginger; 

53l6 

183.. 

4 

296 

21264 

244 

524  ,  . 

488  anfwer  348  =  ff  pounds  of  ginger 

36- 


Another  Example. 

A  has  100  pieces  of  filk,  which  are  worth  but  3/.  a-piece  in  ready 
money,  yet  he  barters  them  with  B  at  4/.  per  piece,  ancEatthat  rate 
takes  their  value  of  B  in  wools  at  7/.  tot.  per  C.  which  are  worth  but 
6/.  per  C.  in  ready  money  :  the  queftion  will  be  to  know  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  wool  pays  for  the  filks,  and  which  of  the  two,  A  or  B,  is  the. 

1  gainer,  and  how  much  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer£3  C.  |  of  wool  pay  for  the  filk,  and  A  gains 
20/.  in  money  by  the  barter.  Demonitratcd  thus : 

3  c  1.  if 


194] 


A  R  I  T  H  M  E'T  I  C. 


/.  s. 

1.  If  7  io 
1. 


1.  1. 

—  become  6,  what  will  400  ? 

facit  320 

lb.  I. 


2.  If  6  ready  money  buys  1  of  wool,  what  will  320  ready  money  ? 

Anfwer,  53  C.  -j  of  wool. 

So  it  is  evident  that  the  true  weight  of,  the  wool  which  B  deli¬ 
vered  was  320/.  for  which  he  received  only  of  A  the  worth  of  300 /. 
in  filks,  and  therefore  B  lofes  20/.  by  the  barter. 

Rebate  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  rule  of  arithmetic.  Rebate  is  the 
payment  of  fo  much  ready  money,  in  lieu  of  a  fum  due  at  any  ti  me 
to  come,  which  put  forth  at  intereft  for  any  fuch  time,  would  be¬ 
come  equal  to  that  fum,  fo  due,  at  any  time  to  come.  Forex- 
ample: 

A  merchant,  who  is  to  receive  1680/.  at  9  months  end,  defires 
to  have  his  money  immediately  paid  him,  for  which  courtefy  he  is 
willing  to  abate  8 percent,  per  arm.  intereft  ;  the  queftion  is  to  find 
how  much  prefent  money  is  equivalent  to  1680/.  rebating  8 1.  per 
■cent.  The  rule  is  thus  : 

As  1  year  or  12  months,  or  365  days,  is  to  the  rate  of  intereft  pro- 
pofed,  fo  is  the  time  propoled  the  third  term,  to  find  the  fourth  num¬ 
ber  fought. 

Months  /.  Months. 

So  if  12 - 8 — - 9 

makes  61. 

1.  1.  1. 

Then  if  106  rebate  come  from  100,  what  will  1680  ? 

100 

l.  - 

106)168000(1584  4-tVt  168000 

106...  - 


620 

53° 


500 

<20 

424 


I.  s.  d. 
anfwer  1584  18  6f 


l.  d. 


96  facit  18  6-ff. 


Which faid  1584/.  iSs.  6 d.  f,  which  is  the  prefent  money  the 
merchant  muft  receive,  being  deducted  from  1080,  there  remains 
the  money  rebated,  viz. 

d. 


/.  1 

95 

/. 

1680 

1584 


s. 

1 

s. 

00 

18 


Si 

d. 

o 

6!  fubtradl 


95 


■  5f  money  rebated. 

Queft.  2.  How  much  prefent  money  is  equivalent  to  a  rent  or  an¬ 
nuity  of  100 /.  a  year  to  continue  five  years,  rebate  being  made  at 
the  rate  of  61.  for  100/.  for  one  year  fimple  intereft  ? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


106 

xoo 

100 

facit  94 

06 

0 

112 

xoo 

100 

facit  89 

05 

6 

118 

100 

100 

facit  84 

08 

0 

124 

100 

ICO 

facit  80 

12 

2 

x3° 

100 

100 

facit  76 

18 

i- 

very  near  425 

19 

91 

So  that  by  this  queftion  it  is  manifeft  there  muft  be  computed  the 
prefent  worth  of  100/.  due  at  thefirft  year’s  end  ;  alfo  the  prefent 
worth  of  100/.  due  at  the  fecond  year’s  end  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  all  which  prefent  particular  worth 
being  added  together,  the  fum  will  be  the  total  above  propounded 
viz. 

/.  s.  d. 
very  near  425  19  9! 

This  rule  leads  us  naturally  into  what  is  called  intereft. 

Of  INTEREST. 

Intereft  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for  the  loan  or  ufe  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  is  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Simple  intereft  is  that  counted  from  the  principal  only.  This  is 
ealily  computedby  the  golden  rule,  either  fimple  or  compound, thus: 

Let  that  which  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  intereft  be  put  in  the 
firft  place,  that  which  betokeheth  time  in  the  fecond  place,  and  the 
remaining  in  the  third.  Under  thi$  conditional  part  place  the  two 
other  terms,  each  under  it’s  like,  and  there  will  be  a  blank  to  fupply 
under  one  of  thofe  above,  either  under  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third. 

Months.  /. 

6 


100 


12 


50  3 

Here  the  blank  will  be  under  the  third  place,  multiply  the  three 
laft  for  a  dividend,  and  the  two  firft  for  a  divifor,  the  quotient  of 
thefe  gives  the  fixth  ;  that  is,  6x50X3=900,  and  100X12 
—  1200,  now  1 200)90000(75  — 15  j.  required. 

If  the  demand  had  been,  in  how  many  months  would  50/.  have 
gained  15  r.  or  if  100/.  in  twelve  months  gain  6/.  what  fhall  the 
principal  be  that  in  three  months  would  gain  15 s.  In  thefe  cafes 


the  blank  would  have  been  tinder  the  firft  or  fecond  term  ;  then  by 
another  rule,  multiply  thefirft,  fecond,  and  laft  for  a  dividend, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  for  a  divifor ;  the  quotient  is  the  anfwer 

/.  Months.  /. 

100  12  6 

3  75=1 5*- 

Thenby  the  rule  100  X 12.  X 75=90000 and'6  X  3=18)900(50/, 
required. 

This  rule  fhews  fimple  intereft,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  with 
eafe,  and  was  thus  found :  put  P  for  the  principal,  T  for  thetime, 
and  G  for  the  gain  in  the  conditions,  and ptg  anfwering,  it  will 
G  P  G  p  t 

be P  :  G  ::t:p  :  - -  and  T  :  G p  : :  t - =£»  which  is  thje  firft 

P  TP 

rule  ;  that  is,  multiply  the  three  laft  for  a  dividend,  and  the  two 

G  p  t ' 

firft  for  a  divifor,  and  becaufe  - - t=z  g,  therefore  G  t  p  3=  T  p 

TP  & 

TP  g  '  1  TP  g- 

-  and />==——.  which,  is  the  fecond 

GP  G/,  - 


and  confequently  f. 
rule. 

Compound  Interest  is  that  which  is  counted  both  from  the 
principal,  and  the  fimple  intereft  forborne,  called  alfo  intereft  upon 
intereft.  1  ! 

This  fort  of  intereft  is  commonly  worked  by  decimal  arithmetic  ; 
but  for  the  better  underftanding  of  it,  I  (hall  ftate  a  few  queftions 
to  be  performed  by  vulgar  arithmetic.  For  example : 

If  300/.  be  put  out  at  61.  per  cent,  per  ann.  reckoning  intereft 
upon  intereft,-  what  money  muft  I  receive  then  ? 


/.  /. 

300  at  6  per  cent. 

6 


i8|co 


/.  s.  d. 

300  00  o-  principal. 
18  00  o  intereft. 


3x8  00  o  increafe  the  firft  year. 


/.  r. 
318  00 


d.  1. 

o  at  6 


19 


08  00  6 

20 


1I60 

‘12 

7I20 

I  4 

o|8o 


/.  s.  d. 

318  00  o 
19  01  7 

337  °i  7  increafe  the  fecond  year. 


/.  s.  d.  1. 

337  x  7  at  6  per  cent. 

6 


20I22  9  6 
I20 


49 

12 


fj 

3l7& 

/. 

357 


1.  s. 

333  1 

20 


d. 

7 


4  6| 


357  6  of  increafe  third  year. 


s.  d.  /. 

6  of  at  6  per  cent. 

6 


21  43 

I20 


16  4-f 


81 


III 


11 

o]66 


l.  s.  d. 

257  06  of 
21  08  9 

378  14  92  fourth  year. 


.  *he  fourth  year’s  end  he  muft  receive  for  principal  ai 

intereft  378/.  141.  g^f. 

I  his  way  of  operation  is  more  compendious  than  by  the  rule 
three. 

Firft  ftate  your  queftion  as  before.  If  100 /.  gain  6/.  what  w 
300/.  your  principal  ?  Multiply  firft  your  principal  by  your  interei 
that  done,  cut  off  the  two  firft  figures  towards  your  right  hand 
the  pounds  with  a  line.  Then  multiply  them  by  20,  12,  and 
and  all  above  two  figures  towards  your  right  hand,  carry  ov 

the  line  to  the  left,  as  you  fee  in  the  above-mentioned  e 
ample. 

5  ~  Tl 
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Thus  much  for  fimple  and  compound  intereft,  till  we  come  to 
decimal  arithmetic. 

Of  EXCHANGE. 

Exchange  implies  the  trade  of  money,  carried  on  between  one 
nation  and  another,  by  means  of  bills  ot  exchange. 


E  x 


AMPLE. 


A  merchant  delivered  53c/.  fterling  in  London,  at  20 s.  per/,  to 
receive  the  lame,  by  a  bill  of  exchange,  at  Amfterdam,  the  exchange 
at  thirty-three  (hillings  and  four-pence  Flemilh,  for  a  pound  fter¬ 
ling;  I  demand  the  fame  in  Flemifh  money? 

Obferve,  that  in  the  ftating  of  your  queliion,  your  firft  and  third 
numbers  muft  be  both  of  one  kind:  if  the  firft  be  fterling  money, 
the  third  muft  be  fterling;  if  the  firft  be  Flemifh,  the  third  mult 
be  Flemifh.  Therefore  I  afk, 

If  20 s.  fterling  give  33*.  4 d.  what  will  530/.  fterling? 

d  ■  /. 


s. 

If  20- 


s. 

-33 

12 


-53° 

20 


400 


10600 

400 

4240000 


12 


2oj424000o( 2 1 2ooo(  1 766  ]  6 


4°‘ 

24 

92 

20 

84 

40 

80 

40 

72 

0 

8 

88316  8 


72 


80 

72 

8 


Anfwer  Flem.  883/.  6s.  8 d. 

Or  thus,  fhorter: 

1.  s.  d. 

3)  53°  at  33  4 
33 


1590 

159° 


1749° 

176  8 

1766J6  8 

883(6  8 

I  afk  farther,  at  what  rate  is  the  exchange  from  London  to  Rot¬ 
terdam,  when  I  delivered  700/.  fterling  in  London,  and  received 
in  Rotterdam  ioiol.  Flemifh? 

If  700/.  fterling  make  i  ox o/.  Flemifh,  what  will  20 s.  fterlin^? 

/.  r.  d. 

Facit  per  rule  of  three 


s. 

8 


ioi 


Proof 


l. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

F  700 

at  1 

8 

10 

4 

i)7°° 

0 

0 

0 

8t.  -§-  of  a  /.  f 

8)140 

0 

0 

0 

6 d.  |  of  4j 

8)140 

0 

0 

0 

3 d.  \  of  6 d. 

2)  17 

0 

0 

0 

id.  of  -\d. 

8  . 

*5. 

o-- 

0 

of  1  d.\ 

4 

7 

6 

0 

0 

14 

7 

0 

.1011 

7 

1 

1 

(mail  difference. 

Of  ALLIGATION. 

Alligation  is  the  rule  of  mixture,  teaching  to  compound  feveral 
fpecies  of  ingredients  or  commodities  together,  according  to  any 
intent  or  defign  propofed  ;  and  is  either  medial  or  alternate. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  alligare,  to  tie  together. 

Medial  alligation  fhews  the  rule  or  price  of  mixtures,  when  the  fe- 
vcral  quantities  of  the  mixture  and  their  feveral  values  are  known. 

To  work  this  rule,  multiply  the  ingredients  feverally  by  their 
own  prices,  and  divide  the  fum  of  thofe  produdls  by  the  fum  of  the 
ingredients,  the  quotient  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Therefore,  repeating  again  the  above-faid  example,  I  demand 
how  much  that  miftling  is  worth?  Thus,  according  to  rule; 


s.  d. 
2  8 

5 

*3  4 


s. 

2 

9 

18 


s.  d. 

*3  4 
18  o  add 


3r 

12 


376  dividend. 


5  bufhels  of  wheat  ‘ 

9  bufhelsof  rye 
—  add 

-p,  ,  /4  divifor 

I  hen  376  divide  by  i4.  Anfwer,  2x.  2d.  A. 

12  s.  d. 

I4)376(26j  2  2-J-4-4.  or  & 

28-24 

-  ^  <?6  2 

ttrrs-is-aats; 

in  this  example.  ‘ S  ’  th  °Perat‘f>n  is  perfeft  ;  f0  as 


<5  Bufhels  of  wheat  at  2 s  8 d.  is 
9  Bufhelsof  rye  at2r 


*3 

18 


S} 


add 


k  wa!  w-T-55*  • '*-  »•*  - + ■ 

1  he  nature,  quality,  &c.  of  the  feveral  ingredients  of  a  mixtur 
ftom* the^vfhole ^^Iabe  t h mPeramcnt>  or  degree  of  finenefs  refultin 
f u m  n  '  P^c^th^fc veral^ uaH  tie s ^  or  ^fin  e  nefs^ ^hen  as  Th 
quality  orfinTnefsofthe  mature'  ^FotSampfc  **  *°  th 

of  8  ogz°ld/ Wh  haS/ lb*  right  of/llver  bullion  of  7  02.  fine,  1<5lb 
ther  and'  ^  3nd  he  WOuId  melt  a11  l«ge 

come  to  ?  S  3  P°Und  WeiSht  of  tha‘  mafs  woulc 

lb.  oz. 

2)  15  of  8  i 


lb.  tz. 
8  of  7 
7 


lb.  oz. 
13  of  10 
10 


56 


120 
7  T 


I27  i 


add  56 
127  i 
130 

3i3l 

2 

dividend  627 

oz. 


130 


8 

*5 

*3 

36 

2 


divifor  72 

,  ,  .  plot.  gr. 

72)627(8  +  f  y  or  H  makes  14  4 

576 

*  1  51 

Anfwer.  The  mafs  muft  be  8  oz.  \\pwl.  4  gr. 

Given  the  total  of  a  mixture  with  the  whole  value,  and  the  value 
of  the  feveral  ingredients  to  find  the  feveral  quantities  mixed,  though 
unequally  Multiply  the  total  of  the  mixture  by  the  lead  value 
fub.raa  the  produa  from  the  total  value,  and  the  remainder  h  th^ 
firft  dividend.  I  hen  take  the  faid  lealt  value  from  the  trreateft 
valued  ingredient,  and  the  remainder  is  the  firft  divifor.  The  Quo¬ 
tient  of  this  divifion  fhews  the  quantity  of  the  higheft  priced  ingrel 
dient,  and  the  other  is  the  complement  of  the  whole/  And  when 
more  ingredients  than  two  are  in  the  compofition,  the  divifors  are 
the  fevera1  remams  of  the  lea  ft  value,  taken  from  the  other-  the 
riividendsAre  the  remains  left  upon  the  divif.ons,  till  none  remain 

t^rVrV'^lch-W1  bf  one  fllort  of  the  "umber  of  ingredients  ;  and 
this  defe^ive  ingredient  is  to  befupplied  as  a  complement ;  and  in 

divilion  no  more  muft  be  taken  in  every  quotient,  than  that  there 
may  remain  enough  for  the  other  divifors  ;  and  the  laft  to  leave 
nothing  remaining. 

Alligation  alternate,  is  when  the  rates  or  qualities  of  feveral  fim- 
ples  art  given  ;  and  the  quantity  of  each  is  required  neceflarv  to' 
make  a  mixture  of  the  given  rate  or  quality.  Alligation  alternate 
fhews  the  due  proportion  of  feveral  ingredients;  and  counter* 
changes  the  places  of  fuch  exceffes  or  differences  as  arife  between 
the  mean  price  and  the  extremes ;  aferibing  that  to  the  ereater 
extreme,  which  proceeds  from  the  leffer:  and  contrarily 
The  rules  which  obtain  in  alligation  alternate  are  thefe^ 

Firft,  you  muft  fet  down  the  numbers  of  which  you’will  make 
the  alligation,  orderly' one  under  the  other;  and7 the  common 

number. 


i96] 
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number,  whcreinto  you  muft  reduce  them,  fet  on  the  left  hand. 
Then  note  which  of  the  faid  numbers  are  leffer  than  that  common 
number,  and  which  of  them  be  greater,  and  with  a  draught  of  your 
pen  link  two  numbers  together  ;  fo  that  the  leaft  number  may  be 
Rill  linked  with  the  greatcft,  and  the  greateft  .with  the  fmallelt. 
Then  add  up  all  thefe  differences  into  one  total,  which  (hall  be  the 
frrft  number  in  the  rule  of  .three,  and  the  fecond  number  the  common 
number,  then  the  third  mull  be  each  difference  done  by  itfelf. 
For  example : 

A  vintner  has  four  forts  of  low  wine  of  four  feveral  prices  ;  the 
firft  at  8^.  per  gallon,  the  fecond  at  xo d.  per  gallon,  the  third 
at  15  d.  per  gallon  ;  and  the  fourth  at  18  d.  per  gallon :  now  he 
■would  mix  all  thefe  forts  together,  that  a  gallon  of  thefe  (lower, 
decayed)  wines  may  be  worth  12  d.  the  puncheon  holding  84  gal¬ 
lons  :  Then 

all . 

If  15 - 84 — - 6 


-6 

-3 

-2 

-4 


Makes  33  4-  4  of  the  firft  fort 
Gall. 


If 

Makes 


-8* 


-3 


-i  of  the  fecond  fort 


15 


If  15  give- 


Gall. 

-84- 


-what  will  2  ? 


1  3  O  v—  T 

Makes  11  -1-  4  of  the  third  fort 

Gall. 

If  x5gi  ve - 84 - what  will  4  ? 


Makes  22  -f-  §  of  the  fourth  fort, 
which  quantities  added  up  make  84,  viz. 


add  33 
16 
11 

22 

2 


Fractions. 

3  5)  10(2  for  fractions. 

4 
i 


10 


for  the  proof  84 
Further,  a  goldfmith  has  divers  forts  of  gold,  viz.  fome  of  24 
carats,  others  of  22  carats,  others  of  18  carats,  and  others  of  16 
carats  fine  ;  is  delirous  to  melt  as  much  of  all  thefe  forts  together, 
as  may  make  a  mafs  of  gold  to  contain  16  ounces  of  21  carats  fine. 
Then  he  proceeds  thus : 

Oz. 

If  12 - 60 - 5 


5 

3 

1 

3 


Makes  25  ounces  of  the  firft. 


12 


If  12 


Makes  15  ounces  of  the  fecond. 
Oz. 

If  12 - 60 - 1 


Makes  5  ounces  of  the  third. 
,  Oz. 

If  12 - 60— — 3 


Makes  15  ounces  of  the  fourth, 
hich  quantities  fo  taken  and  mixed,  make  up^the  mafs  of  60 


ounces  of  21  carats  fine. 

Oz 


viz.  25  of  the  firft  fort 
15  of  the  fecond  fort 
5  of  the  third  fort 
15  of  the  fourth  fort 


60  of  21  carats  fine. 


0/  POSITION. 

When  we  calculate  on  feveral  falfe  numbers,  taken  at  random, 
as  if  they  were  true  ones  ;  and  from  the  differences  found  therein, 
determine  the  number  fought  ;  fuch  rule  is  called  in  arithmetic,  the 
rule  of  falfe  p  fit  ion. 

Pofition  is  either  fugle  or  double.  Single  pofition  is  when  there 
happens  in  the  propofitions  fome  partition  of  numbers  into  parts 
proportional,  in  which  cafe  the  queftion  may  be  refolved  at  one 
operation  by  this  rule.  Imagine  a  number  at  pleafure,  and  work 
therewith,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  queftion,  as  if  it  was  the 
true  number;  and  what  proportion  there  is  between  the  falfe  con- 
clulion  and  the  falfe  pofition,  fuch  proportion  the  given  number 
has  to  the  number  fought,  the  number  fought  by  argumentation, 
{hall  be  the  firft  term  of  the  rule  of  three  ;  the  number  fuppofed  the 
fecond  term,  and  the  given  number  the  third.  For  example 

Three  men  build  a  lhip  (which  coft  them  2700/.}  viz.  A,  B,  and 
C,  and  they  fo  agree  that  B  is  to  pay  double  what  A  mud  pay,  and 
C  triple  of  what  B  pays  ;  I  would  know  how  much  every  man 
ought  to  pay  ?  To  refolve  this  queftion,  I  fuppofe  A  paid  6/. 
therefore  B  paid  12/.  and  C  mull  pay  36/.  But  by  this  pofition  of 
61.  -j-  12 1.  -f-  36 /.  added,  makes  but  54/.  which  by  the  intent 
of  the  queftion  ought  to  have  been  2700 /.  neverthelefs  by  thofe 
fuppofitional  numbers  I  (hall  difeover  the  true  fums  which  the  fe- 
vera!  parties  ought  to  pay  ;*  for  1  fay,  by  the  rule  of  three : 

/.  .  1.  <  /• 

I ft.  As  54  is  to  - - 6 - what  will  2700 


16200 


/. 


54)16200(300  A  muft  pay 
162  *  * 


000 


:ul<; 


/.  /.  1. 

2d.  As  54  is  to - 12 - what  will  2700 

12 


j,d  ,( 


32400 


l. 


1  m  I.  :  uU  UflJ 


54)32400(600  B  muft  pay 
324** 


c  j.,. 


00 


1.  .  f.  ■  '  '  /. 

3d.  As  54  is  to — —36 - what  will  2700 

.  - '  v.T  ■  -  •  -  36 


16200 

8100 


97200 


/. 


54)97200(1800  C  muft  pay 

54  -  •* 


43,2 

432 


00 


Proof.  A  pays 
B  pays 
C  pays 


/. 


300 

6co 

1800 


Total  is  2700  the  fum  propounded. 

Farther:  A  gentleman  having  about  him  a  certain  number  of 


crowns,  faid,  if  a  fourth,  a  third,  and  a  fixth  of  them  were  added 
to  what  he  had  about  him,  they  would  make  45  crowns,  what  were 
the  number  of  crowns  he  had  about  him  ?  Anfwer,  60  crowns.  I 
fuppofe,  then,,  he  had  24crowms. 

Crowns. 

)  *  '  |  of-  24  6 

4  of  24  is  8 
4  of  24  is  4 


all  which  make  18 

But  if  18  come  of  24,  what  will  45 Crowns? 

24 


180 

90 


1 8)  1 080(60  crowns* 
crowns  -108* 


Proof  \  of  60  is  15 


of  60  is  20 


00 


a-  of  60  is  10 


makes  45  crowns. 

The  double  pofition  is,  when  there  can  be  no  partition  in  the  num¬ 
bers,  to  make  a  proportion.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  you  muft 
make  a  fuppolition  twice  proceeding  therein  according  to  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  queftion.  If  neither  of  the  fuppofed  numbers  folve  the 
propofition,  obferve  the  errors,  and  whether  they  be  greater  or  leffer 
than  the  refolution  requires;  and  mark  the  errors  accordingly  with 
the  figns-4-and — 

Multiply  contrarywife,  the  one  pofition  by  the  other  error;  and 
if  the  errors  be  both  too  great,  or  both  too  little,  fubtradt  the  one 
produft  from  the  other,  and  divide  the  difference  of  the  products 
by  the  difference'  of  the  errors.  But  if  the  errors  be  unlike,  viz. 
one  great  and  the  other  little,  add  the  produdts,  and  divide  the  fum 
thereof  by  the  fums  of  the  errors  added, to  the  greater;  for  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  errors  is  the  fame  with  the  proportion  of  the  exceffes 
or  defeats  of  the  numbers  fuppofed,  to  the  numbers  fought.  A  few 
examples  will  demonftrate  this  rule  to  be  plain  and  eafy. 

Note,  that  this  character — fignifies  that  the  leffer  of  the  two 
numbers,  betwixt  which  it  is  found,  ought  to  be  fubtraclcd  from 
the  greater;  and  that  this~)-intimates  that  the  numbers  betwixt 
which  it  is  found  ought  to  be  added  together. 

We  muft  obferve  farther,  that  for  the  operation  of  this  rule,  we 
muft  draw  two  lines  acrofs,  and  place  the  terms  of  the  falfe  pofition 
(viz.  thofe  that  have  the  fame  denomination)  at  rhe  uppermoft  end 
of  the  crofs,  and  each  error  under  it’s  refpedlivc  pofition,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  fame  crofs. 


Example. 

A  certain  man  being  demanded  what  was  the  age  of  his  four 
fons  ?  anfwered,  that  his  eldeft  was  four  years  older  than  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  the  fecond  four  years  older  than  the  third  ;  the  third  four 
years  older  than  the  fourth  ;  and  the  fourth  was  half  the  age  of  the 
eldeft  ;  we  demand,  then,  what  was  the  age  of  each  fon  ? 

4 


To 


■  i .  . 
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To  anfwcr  which,  fuppofe  firft  the  age  of  thceldcft  16,  then  by 
the  queltion,  the  fecond  mud  be  12,  the  third  8,  and  the  fourth  or 
younged+r  but  it  ou^ht  to  have  been  8;  fo  that  it  wants  4  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  'Therefore,  make  a  fecond  fuppofition,  and 
take  20  for'the  age  of  the  elded  fon,  then  the  age  of  the  fecond  will 
be  16,  the  age  of  the  third  12,  and  the  age  of  the  fourth  or  younged 
8,  which  Ihould  have  been  half  20,  fo  that  it  wants  2  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  been  ;  fo  that  in  both  thefe  fuppofitions  there  are  de¬ 
feats,  and  by  oonfequence  alike  the  fcheme  follows  : 

16 


20 


16 

2 

32 


20 

4 

80 

m 

32  fubtrad. 


4 

2 


48  dividend. 


1  divifor.  2)48(24  years  of  age  the  elded. 

Therefore  the  age  of  the  elded  is, 

24  elded  fon, 

20  fecond  fon, 

16  third  fon, 

12  younged  fon. 

Which  anfwers  the  queltion  ;  for  12,  the  younged  fon,  is  half 
the  age  of  the  elded,  viz.  24. 

Farther,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  100/.  among  three  perfons, 
viz.  A,  B,  C,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  {hare  of  B  may  be  the 
triple  of  the  fhare  of  A,  and  4/.  over  and  above  ;  alfo  that  the  fhare 
of  C  may  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  (hares  of  A  and  B,  and  61. 
over  and  above.  Thus : 


Let  the  fird  pofition  for  the  fhare  of  A  be  12, 
then  B  mud  have  40/.  and  C  58/.  but  12/.  40/. 
and  58/.  is  no/,  which  is  10/.  too  much. 

Then  for  a  fecond  pofition,  I  fuppofe  for  the 
fhare  of  A  8/.  then  B  mud  have  28/.  and  C  42/. 
but  8  •-{-  28  -f-  42  78/.  but  this  78/.  is  too  little 

by  22  ;  for  if  I  fubtrad  78  from  too,  there  will 
remain  22,  which  is  too  little  ;  therefore  this 
quedion,  by  the  fuppofitions,  proves  one  too  little 
by  22,  and  the  other  fuppofition  10/.  too  much. 

264  -4-  -So 
12  8 


-f- 1  lb.  or  10/.  15s. 


12 

40 

58 


no 

8 

28 

42 

78 


/.  r. 

Proof  A.  10  15 

B.  36  5 

C.  53  o 


100  o  total. 

f j  r  /< »  V ’  > 

Farther,  A  man  gives  away  his  edate  in  this  manner,  to  A  I, 
and  he  gave  back  10/.  ;  to  B  4,  and  he  gave  back  61. ;  and  to  C  I’ 
and  he  gave  back  4/.  Lad  of  all  he  had  16/.  remaining,  what  was 
his  edate  ? 

✓ 

Second  fuppofition  ;  again, 
fuppofe  120/. 

120  4  60  —  10  —  50 


For  fuppofition,  fuppofe 
60,  then 

60  |  30  —  10  —  20 
60  •§•  20  —  6  ~  14 
60  |  15  —  4=n 


120  a-  40  —  0  —  34 
120  a  30—  4  =  26 


45 

4 5  +  16  :=  61,  .therefore 
is  1  too  much. 


5)240(48  360 
20"  90 


]  2  O 


no 

tio  -}-  16  =  126,  which 
is  6  too  much. 

His  edate  48/. 
Proof. 

48  i  24  -  IO  =3  14  A. 

48  4  16  —  6  =  xo  B. 
48  k  12  —  4  —  8  C. 

32  4-  16  =s=  48/. 


FRACTIONS. 

Fradion  in  arithmetic  is  a  part  or  divifion  of  an  unit  or  integer  ; 
or  a  member,  which  dands  to  an  unit,  in  the  relation  of  a  part  to 
it’s  whole. 

No.  17.  Vo!..  I. 


Fradions  are  ufually  divided  into  vulgar  and  decimal. 

Vulgar  fractions,  called  alfo  fimply  fradions,  are  always  exprefied 
them  °  nUmbeiS’  thc  one  written  ov^r  the  other  with  a  line  between 

d  he  lower,  called  the  denominator  of  the  fradion,  denotes  thc 
unitor  whole  that  is  divided  into  parts ;  and  the  upper,  called  the  nu¬ 
merator  of  the  fradion,  expreftes  thc  parts  given  in  the  prefent  cafes. 
1  fius  two  third  parts  of  a  line,  or  other  things  are  wrote  4  :  where 
the  denominator  3  (hews  that  the  whole  line  isfuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  j  and  the  numerator  2  indicates  or  affigns  two 
ot  luch  parts.  G 

exm-etr"'  Tnty‘nVne  fmiethsis  w>;ote  U,  where  the  numerator  29 

exprenes  29  parts  of  an  mteger  divided  into  60 ;  and  the  denominator 

bo  gives  the  denomination  to  thefe  parts,  which  are  called  fixtieths 
1  he  real  defign  of  adding  the  denominator,  is  to  {hew  what  ali  * 
quot  part  the  broken  number  has  in  common  with  unity  In  all 
fradions,  as  the  numerator  is  to  the  denominator,  fo  is  the  fra  Hi  am 
itfelt  to  the  whole,  whereof  it  is  a  fradion.  Thus  fuppofm*  1  of 
a  pound  equal  to  i5t.  it  is  evident  that  3  : 4 :  :  15  ;  20,  whence  it 
follows  that  there  may  be  infinite  fradions  of  the  fame  value  one 
with  another ;  inafmuch  as  there  may  be  infinite  numbers  found 
which  fhall  have  the  ratio  of  3  :  4.  * 

Fradions  are  either  proper  or  improper.  Proper  fradion,  is  that 
where  the  numerator  s  lefs  than  the  whole  or  integer,  as  Im 
proper  fradion,  is  where  the  numerator  is  either  equal  to*o°r  Merger 
than  the  denominator;  and  of  courfe  thc  fradion  equal  to  or  greater 


than  the  whole,  or  integer,  as  f|,  or  -§4,  or 


9  o 
2  2  * 


Fradions,  again,  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  Simple  frac¬ 
tions  are  fuch  as  confift  of  only  one  numerator,  and  one  denominator 
33  h  or  3To,  &c-  Compound  fradions,  called  alfo  fradions  of 
fradions,  arc  fuch  as  confift  of  fevcral  numerators  and  denomina¬ 
tors,  as  of  Lj  of  of  U>  &c. 

Of  fradions  thofe  are  equal  to  each  other,  whofe  numerators  have 
the  fame  ratio  to  their  denominators.  Thofe  are  greater,  whofe  nu¬ 
merators  have  a  greater  ratio  ;  and  thofe  lefs,  which,  have  lefs  :  thus 
t  •— t rV  — —  T®' ~  i*  But  is  greater  than  4;  and -i  lefs 
than  f£.  Hence  if  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a 
fradion,  as  £,  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  fame  number  2  •  the 
fad  in  the  former  cafe,  and  the  quotients  in  the  latter  f  will 
conftitute  fradions,  equal  to  thc  firft  fradion  given. 

The  arithmetic  of  fradions  conlifts  in  the  redudion,  addition 
fubtradion,  and  multiplication  thereof. 

The  redudion  of  fradions  is  to  bring  integers  into  fradions,  or 
contrary  wife  fradions  of  divers  denominators  into  one,  or  what  you 
will  want  or  defire. 

When  three  or  more  fradions,  which  have  unequal  denominators, 
are  given  to  be  reduced,  we  mult  multiply  the  numerator  of  each 
fradion,  and  all  the  denominators,  except-it’s  own,  continually 
one  into  another  ;  fo  are  the  feveral  produds,  arifing  from  fuch  con¬ 
tinual  multiplication,  a  new  numerator.  And  by  multiplying  all 
the  denominators  together  continually,  the  product  is  a  common 
denominator  to  all  the  new  numerators.  Thus  are  reduced  proper 
fradions.  For  example: 

Reduce  \\  into  one  common  denominator.  Thus : 

for  3  times  5  is  15,  and  4  times  4  is  16,  new  numerators, 
and  4  times. 5  is  20.  So  that  44  4*  are  common  denomi¬ 
nators,  and  equal  to  f  and  4. 

Likewife  reduce  £,  44,  4,  -j-4>  into  one  denomination,  beinf 
reduced  per  our  rule  are  : 

•  * 

Numerator  15120  18144  25200  13440  36720 

Denominator  3024°  3°24°  3°24°  30240  30240 

To  reduce  fradions  of  fradions,  the  rule  is  to  multiply  all  the 
numerators  together,  and  take  the  produd  thereof  for  a  numerator, 
and  likewife  to  multiply  all  the  denominators  together,  and  make 
the  total  a  new  denominator.  For  example  : 

Reduce  \  of  f  of  \  into  a  fingle  fradion  ;  being  reduced,  it  makes 
44,  and  is  a  fingle  fradion. 

6  1 


3_ 

A 

J.A 

2  O 


± 

5 

J.A 
2  o 


i  °f  f 


of  | 


24 

A.gain,  reduce  £  of  £  of  f  of  4  of  f,  into  a  fingle  fradion 
Numerator  720  |  720  |  7 20  |  720 
Com.  Denominator 


6730 


_7  2  o 
6777 


The  redudion  of  improper  fradions  into  whole  numbers,  is  done 
in  dividing  the  numerator  by  the  denominator,  fo  is  the  quotient  the 
whole  number,  or  mixed  number  fought.  For  example  : 

Reduce  ?4  into  it’s  equivalent  mixed  number,  the  number  will 
be  5/.  4  or  5/.  41.  for  if  26  be  divided  by  5*  the  quotient  is  5  4. 

5>6(5t 

25 


Reduce 


‘f  facit  2/. 


4)ic(2f 

8 


D 


Reduce 
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Reduce  4 ft  facit  33.  ff 
12)406(33. 

36  • 


46 

36 


10 


Alfo  the  improper  fraction  •■4  will  be  reduced  into  the  whole 
humber  1 3. 

4)52(13 

4* 


12 

12 


To  reduce  a  mixed  number,  as4.fi-  into  an  improper  fradtion  of 
the  fame  value.  Multiply  the  integer  4,  by  12,  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  ;  and  to  the  produdt  48  add  the  numerator ;  the  fum  59, 
fet  over  the  former  denominator  ff,  conftitutes  the  fraction  required. 

To  reduce  a  whole  number  into  an  improper  fradtion,  multiply  the 
given  number  by  the  intended  denominator,  and  place  the  produdt  for 
a  numerator  over  it.  For  example  : 

Reduce  15  into  a  fraction,  whofe denominator  fhall  be  12.  .Facit 
•I4,  for  15  multiplied  by  12  facit  'ff. 

*5 

12 


i8o 


To  find  the  value  of  a  fradtion  in  the  known  parts  of  it’s  integer. 
Suppofe  it  were  required  to  know  what  is  ff  of  a  pound  ;  multiply 
the  numerator  9  by  20,  the  number  of  known  parts  in  a  pound,  and 
divide  the  produdt  by  the  denominator  16,  the  quotient  gives  1 1  s. 
Then  multiply  the  remainder  4  by  12,;  the  number  of  known  parts  in 
the  next  inferior  denomination  ;  and  dividing  the  produdt  by  16,  as 
before,  the  quotient  is  3 d.  So  that  of  a  pounds  1 1  s.  3^. 

Thus  much  for  sedudtion  of  fractions.  We  will  proceed  now  to 
addition. 

Addition  of  vulgaf  fradtions.  1.  If  the  given  fradtions  have  dif¬ 
ferent  denominators,  reduce  them  to  the  fame  ;  then  add  the  numera¬ 
tors  together,  and  under  the  fum  write  the  common  denominator. 
Thus,  for  example. 

-ff  -f  H  =  1  -H-  and-f-t-i-K  +  fl  +  fT 


in 


t  ^  2  • 

IT2- 


=  xof. 


/. 

5i 

4 


/. 

3t 

3 


2  X 

4- 


1  t 

T 


69 

44 


12  denom.  So  there  is  f|,  or  2/.  Tf,  as  before. 


25  numerator.  For  4  multiplied  by  3  is  12  for  numerator. 


1/  From  12  take  7  Thus: 

12 
5 


n 


60 

38 


Reft 


22 


For  anfwer  remains  8f ,  or  4  •§• . 


\  v.  . 

2.  If  compound  fradtions  are  given  to  be  added,  they  muft  firft  be 
reduced  to  fimple  ones ;  and  if  the  fradlions  be  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  as  |  of  a  pound,  and  f  of  a  (hilling,  they  muft  firft  be  re¬ 
duced  to  fradtions  of  the  fame  denomination  of  pounds. 

3.  To  add  mixed  numbers :  The  integers  are  firft  to  be  added ; 
then  the  fradtional  parts  ;  and  if  their  fum  be  a  proper  fradtion,  only 
annex  it  to  the  fum  of  integers.  If  it  be  an  improper  fradtion,  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  mixed  number,  adding  the  integral  parts  thereof  to  the 
fum  of  integers,  and  the  fradtional  part  after  it.  Thus  5  f  +  4  4 


For  the  fubtradtion  of  fradtions.  The  rule  is,  when  the  numbers 
given  are  both  fingle  fradtions,  and  have  one  and  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tor,  to  fubtradl  the  leffer  denominator  from  the  greater,  and  place  the 
remainder  over  the  common  denominator,  fo  isfuch  new  fradtion  the 
difference  between  the  fradtions  given.  For  example : 

Subtradt  |  from  4,  the  difference  is  or 

But  when  they  have  unequal  denominators,  they  muft  be  reduced 
into  fradtions  of  the  fame  value,  which  (hall  have  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator,  and  then  find  the  difference.  For  example :  > 

Subtract  £  from  4  reft  TV*  4  ancl  I-  being  reduced,  will  be  4£ 
and  42.,  fo  the  difference  you  fee  to  be  r'r. 

When  one  of  the  numbers  given  is  a  whole  number,  or  a  mixt  num¬ 
ber,  or  if  either  of  them  are  mixed  numbers,  reduce  fuch  whole  or 
mixt  numbers  into  an  improper  fradtion,  or  fradtions,  and  then  work 
as  before. 

Subtradt  7  f  from  12,  the  remainder  is  found  4  f,  for  thefe  two 
fradtions  will  be  found  to  be  3|,  and  ®4,  whofe  difference  is  2-§-  or4f. 

In  like  manner  3/.  f ,  being  to  be  fubtradted  from  5/,  |,  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  found  ,  or  2/.  -jV,  as  by  the  fubfequent  operation. 


When  a  whole  number  is  given  to  be  fubtradted  from  a  mixt  num¬ 
ber,  fubtradl  thefaid  whole  number  from  the  whole  part  of  the  mixt 
number  ;  and  unto  the  remainder  annex  the  fradtional  part  of  the  mixt 
number  given,  fo  is  the  mixt  number  fo  found  the  difference  fought. 
For  example : 

Received  =4  of  a  pound,  laid  out  7  pounds,  what  remains? 

24 

7  fubtradl 


1 7  4  remains. 

When  a  fradtion  is  given  to  be  fubtradted  from  an  integer,  fubtradl 
the  numerator  from  the  denominator,  and  place  that  which  remains 
over  the  denominator,  which  new  fradtion  is  the  difference  fought. 
So  f  being  fubtradted  from  an  integer,  or  1,  the  remainder  is  f. 

When  a  fradtion  is  given  to  be  fubtradted  from  a  whole  number 
greater  than  1,  fubtradl  the  faid  fradtion  from  one  of  the  integers  given 
by  the  laft  rule  ;  the  remaining  fradtions  being  annexed  to  the  number 
of  integers  leflened  by  1 ,  will  give  the  remainder.  Thus  4  being  fub¬ 
tradted  from  6,  the  remainder  is  54- 

To  fubtradl  a  whole  number  and  a  fradtion  from  a  whole  number 
and  a  fradtion,  the  fradtions  muft  be  firft  reduced  into  one  denomina¬ 
tion,  then  one  numerator  fubtradted  from  the  other  ;  and  the  integers 
fubtradted,  as  in  whole  numbers.  For  example: 

Received  30/.  4.  laid  out  10/.  -§•,  firft  reduce  \  and  4  into  one  deno* 

mination. 

3°- 


1°.  i 


Reft  20.  I 


When  fradtions  of  fradtions  are  to  be  fubtradted,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
duced  into  fingle  fradtions,  then  fubtradl  as  before. 


Subtradt  4  of  4  from  |  of 


Being  reduced  they  are  4  and  f . 


.5 

5  reft  T4X 

l 

T 

4 

Thofe  fradtions  are  always  accounted  the  greateft,  whofe  numerator 
multiplied  by  the  denominator  of  the  other  fradtion  makes  the  greateft 
number.  Thus  4  is  greater  than  f  ;  for  7  times  5  is  greater  than  8 
times  3. 

In  multiplication  of  vulgar  fradtions.  1.  If  the  fradtions  propofed 
be  both  fimple,  multiply  the  numerators  one  by  another  for  a  new  nu¬ 
merator,  and  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator.  Thus  |  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  4  produces  4-f. 

We  muft  obferve  in  this  place,  that  as  whole  numbers  multiplied  by 
whole  numbers  increafe  the  produdt ;  fo  proper  fradtions  multiplied  by 
proper  fradtions  diminifh  the  produdt.  For  as  1  multiplied  by  1  makes 
but  1,  fo  that  which  is  lefs  than  1  being  multiplied  by  §  of  a  pound 
makes  but  4  a  pound,  \  by  f  =  T6T  or  ■§. 

2.  If  one  of  them  be  a  mixed  or  whole  number,  it  muft  be  reduced 
to  an  improper  fradtion,  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  laft  rule.  Thus 
74  being  multiplied  by  5  4,  the  produdt  will  be  found  42. 


7  4  by  5  I 
2  5 


1 A 
2 


by 


2  J. 
5 


15 


28 


for  28  by  2 

15  5 


i|o)4.2|o(42  10 


Though  there  may  be  other  rules  for  the  multiplication  of  mixed 
numbers,  that  ufed  by  joiners,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  commonly 
called  crofs  multiplication,  is  at  prefent  very  much  in  ufe.  Thus  if 
it  be  required  to  multiply  120  feet  \  by  48  feet  4»  firft  multiply  the 
whole  numbers  continually;  thus  120  by  48,  and  place  the  produdt 
orderly  one  under  the  other.  ✓ 

Thus  the  whole  numbers  make  576®,  then  multiply  alter¬ 
nately,  or  crofs- ways,  viz.  takel  of  48,  which  is  12,  alfo 
take  \  of  120,  which  is  60,  orderly  to  be  added  to  the  former. 

Laftly,  add  all  together,  and  to  the  fum  add  the  produdt  of 
the  two  fradtions,  as  in  this  example,  the  produdt  of  the 
multiplication  of  \  by  ■§,  which  is  4,  fo  the  total  produdt 


120J 

484 


960 

480 


required  will  be  58324,  as  you  fee  by  the  operation  in  the  5760 
margin.  *2 

-  '  60 


f 

T 


In  like  manner  multiply  44  by  44,  or  4*.  6^.  by  4 s.  6 d. 

s .  d .  1 

4  6  bv  4-f.  6c?. 

4  6 


58324 


4t 


16 

2 


16 


ol 


20\ 


20 


For  by  multiplying  crofs-ways,  faying  6  times  4  is  2^d.  which  is  is. 
and  fo  alternately  again  it  is  2s.  and  the  fradtion  being  |  of  a  fhilling 
is  3 d.  fo  that  4 s.  6 d.  multiplied  by  41.  6d.  is  20J.  3*/. 

In  like  manner  multiply  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches. 

Feet 


A  R  I  T  H 


Feet 

3i 

3f 


n 

i 

4 


I2| 


/. 

5 


facit  12  feet  £ 

Operation  by  fractions  by  the  laft  rule. 
d. 

§d.  is  yV  of  viz.  -}- 


20 

1  0  5 

.5 

tv 

105 

— 

105 

20 

20 

240 

5 

20 

— 

— . — 

4200 

IOO 

400 

210 

12 

— 

25200 

4800  new  den. 

IOO 

2531 00  new  num. 
4^|  00 


by 


2 A .1 

TV 


253 

253 

759 

1265 

506 


64009 

Anfwer  64ff|  equal  to  27 7.  155.  ^d.  \  tV 
The  proof  of  this  queftion  by  the  rule  of  three  direCl. 


1. 


I 


s. 


1. 


I - 

20 

5  5  5 — 

20 

5  5 
20 

— 

- - 

— ■  ■- 

20 

12 

105 

12 

f 

I05 

12 

240 

1265 

1265 

1265 

6325 

7590 

d. 

5 


2530 

1265 

1600225 


T  2 


240)1600225(6667(5515 
1 440 • • •  60 1 ‘  - 


1602 

66 

1440 

60 

1622 

67 

1440 

60 

1825 

7 

1680 

*45 

27ll5:7:^=|-f^ 


liif 


*  O 

TT 


For  the  divifion  of  fractions.  1.  If  the  fractions  propofed  be 
both  Ample,  multiply  the  denominator  of  the  divifor,  by  the  nu¬ 
merator  of  the  dividend;  the  produCt  is  the  numerator  of  the  quo¬ 
tient.  Then  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  divifor  by  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  the  dividend,  the  produCt  is  the  denominator  of  the 
quotient.  Thus 

2.  If  either  dividend,  divifor,  or  both,  be  whole  or  mixed  num¬ 
bers,  reduce  them  to  improper  fractions  ;  and  if  they  be  com¬ 
pound  fractions,  reduce  them  to  Ample  ones;  and  proceed  as  in 
the  Arft  rule. 

In  divifion  of  fractions,  obferve  that  the  quotient  is  always 
greater  than  the  dividend  ;  becaufe  in  all  divifion,  as  the  divifor  is 
to  the  unity,  fo  is  the  dividend  to  the  quotient ;  as  if  3  divide  12,  it 
will  be  as  3  ♦  1  j  ♦  12  ♦  4.  Now  3  is  greater  than  1;  wherefore  12  mud 
be  greater  than  4 :  but  in  fractions,  as  J  1  j  where  £  is  lefs 

than  1  ;  wherefore  f  mud  alfo  be  lefs  than  -§-9.. 

To  work  the  rule  of  three  in  vulgar  fractions,  the  denominator  of 
the  Arft  number  mull  be  multiplied  by  the  numerator  of  the  fecond ; 
then  that  prorluCt  multiplied  by  the  numerator  of  the  third  number, 
and  the  produCt  referved  for  a  new  numerator.  That  done,  the  nu¬ 
merator  of  the  Arft  number  mult  be  multiplied  by  the  denominator 


If  |  of  a  yard  coft  fof  a  pound,  what  will  £  of  a  yard? 


20 

7 


18 

8 


num.  140 


1  T4 1  f  2 


144  denom; 
anfwer  440  or 

yards'cofU  3  yardS  °f  br“d  d0,h  ^  *•  "<>*  will  ,4  , 


lards. 

3 

/. 

—  1  4 _ 

Yards, 

**• 

5 

7 

3 

101 

5 

*4 

*5 

404  Tiff 

7 

101 

105 

1414 

13/.  9j.  9 d. 


.  /.  s.  d. 

I°5)14I4(I3  9  4 

105- 

364 

3r5 

49 

20 

105)980(9 

945 


t<  ..r  1- 


35 

12 


105)420(4 

420 


By  this  operation  it  is  evident,  that  f s  equal  to  ^  ^  . 

Having  *hus  clearly  demonftrated  the  arithmetic  of  whole  num¬ 
bers  and  vulgar  fractions,  1  proceed  to  that  excellent  invention 
called  decimal  arithmetic,  Hrfi  invented  by  Johannes  Regiomonta¬ 
nus,  and  ufed  by  him  in  his  table  of  Agns. 

Decimal  Fractions,  are  thofe  whofe  denominator  is  i,  with 
one  or  more  cyphers;  as  10,  loo,  1000,  10,000,  &c.  Thus,  -J>- 
t#o*  ttot'  &c.  are  decimal  fractions.  *  1  * 

In  'he  writing  of  decimal  fractions,  we  ufually  omit  the  denomi¬ 
nator,  as  only  conAtlingof  unity  with  cyphers  annexed;  and  in  lieu 
thereof  a  point,  or  comma,  is  preAxed  to  the  numerator.  Thus 
is  wrote  .5;  *46;  fo  .125  exprefles  an  hundred  twenty-Ave 

parts  of  any  thing  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  1000  parts. 

As  cyphers  on  the,  right  hand  of  integers  do  increafe  their  value 
decimally,  as  2,  20,  200,  & c.  fo,  when  let  on  the  left-hand  of  deci¬ 
mal  fractions,  they  decreafe  the  value  decimally,  as  5,  05,  005,  &c. 
when  fet  on  the  left-hand  of  integers,  or  on  the  right-hand  of  del 
cimals,  they  Agmfy  nothing  but  only  to  All  up  places;  thus  5000. 
or  0005,  is  but  Ave  units. 

To  reduce  vulgar  fractions  into  decimals,  add  cyphers  at  pleafure 
to  the  numerator,  and  divide  by  the  denominator.  Thus  4,  being 
propounded  to  be  reduced  to  a  decimal,  will  be  changed  into  .625, 
that  is  for  annexing  cyphers  unto  the  numerator  5,  it  will  be 

5000,  which  being  divided  by  the  denominator  8,  the  quotient  will 
be  625,  before  which,  preAxing  a  point,  it  will  be  .625,  chat  is  _£ 
the  decimal  fought ;  as  it  appears  in  the  operation. 

,  8(5000(625 
48-  * 


20 

16 

40 

40 

o 


The  common  operation  in  decimals,  is  performed  as  in  the  vulgar 
rules,  regard  being  had  only  to  the  particular  notation,  to  diftinguifh 
the  integral  from  the  fractional  part  of  a  fum. 

lr.  addition,  and  fubtraCtion  of  decimal  fractions;  the  points  being 
all  placed  under  eachother,  the  Aguresare  to  be  added,  or  fubtraCted 
a-s  in  common  arithmetic :  and  when  the  operation  is  done,  fo  many 
Agures  of  the  fum,  or  the  remainder,  are  to  be  noted  for  decimals  as 
there  are  places  of  decimals  in  the  greateft  given  number  •  an  exam¬ 
ple  will  make  this  clear. 

5  Addition 


200~j 

,  V  - * 


arithmetic. 


■  .  r  , 


Addition  of  decimals.  fubtradlion. 


•)i  * 


.43791 

.792 

59.271 

.6124 

15.040 

.053 

3-791 

.10 

12.009 

.2 

7-5 

2.19531 

97.062 

from 

67.9 

take 

29.8754 

rem. 

38.0246 

from 

25.1462 

take 

13.07 

rem. 

12.0762 

For  multiplication  of  decimals,  the  rule  is,  fo  often  as  two  num¬ 
bers  are  given  to  be  multiplied,  and  are  both  mixt  numbers,  or 
both  decimal  fra&Lons,  or  one  of  them  a  whole  number,  and  the 
other  a  decimal  or  mixt  number,  to  write  them  down  exactly  one 
underneath  the  other,  as  is  done  in  multiplication  of  whole  num¬ 
bers-  and  when  you  have  gotten  the  produdt,  to  fee  how  many 
nlaces  of  fra&ions  are  found  both  in  the  multiplicand  and  multi- 
plicator  jointly,  juft  fo  many  places  you  muft:  cut  off  from  the  pro¬ 
duct,  by  a  point,  comma,  or  line,  towards  the  right-hand,  as  there 
are  p’laces  of  decimals  in  both  fadtors.  Thus, 

multiply  246  25  .87 

by  35  -9 


123125 

73^5 


783 


8618.75 


When  the  multiplication  is  finifhed,  if  there  arife  not  fo  many 
places  in  all,  as  ought  to  be  cut  off,  (which  may  often  happen  when 
the  produdf  is  a  fraftion)  in  fuch  cafe  as  many  places  as  are  want- 
pQ  many  cyphers  muft  be  prefixed  to  the  produdl,  on  the  left- 
hand  thereof,  to  complete  the  produdt.  For  example : 

Multiply  ’0375  by  .05 

’  -05 


1875 


Now,  here  being  but  four  figures,  I  prefix  two  cyphers  to  com¬ 
plete  the  produdl. 

Multiply  .0375  is  .001875  produdl 
by  .05 


produdl  .001875  as  by  rule. 

In  divifion  of  decimals,  proceed  in  all  refpedls  as  in  dividing  of 
integers;  and  when  the  operation  is  done,  mark  as  many  places  in 
the  quotient  for  decimals,  as  with  the  number  of  decimals  in  the 
divifor  are  equal  to  the  decimal  places  of  the  dividend. 

.22). 8030(3.65  22)8.030(365 

66  66 


M3 

M3 

132 

132 

no 

no 

110 

1  io 

0 

0 

22).8o3o(.0365 

72.2)8321. 9( 

66 

7  32 

143 

1002 

132 

732 

,ir,  ^  r  *'♦  •  1  '  ,  • 

HO 

2709 

•  no 

2196 

• 

0 

5i3 

But  there  are  certain  cafes  in  divifion  of  decimals,  which  require 
fome  further  management:  as  firft,  where  the  divifor  is  a  decimal 
fraction,  and  the  dividend  an  integer;  add  or  annex  as  many,  or 
rather  more  cyphers  to  the  dividend,  than  there  are  places  in  the 
divifor:  thus, 

\.  365)22. 000(60. 2 

For  there  being  three  places  of  decimals  in  the  divifor,  and  four 
in  the  dividend,  there  will  be  but  one  in  the  quotient. 

2.  Where  the  divifor  is  a  mixt  number,  and  the  dividend  a 
whole  number,  add,  at  leaft,  as  many  cyphers  to  the  dividend,  as 
there  are  places  in  the  divifor.  Thus, 

3.65)22.0000(6.02 

3.  Wherever  the  divifor  is  bigger  than  the  dividend,  annex  cy¬ 
phers  to  the  latter.  Thus, 

.365)22.0000(6.02 

To  work  the  rule  of  three  in  decimals,  the  operations  are  the 
fame  as  in  whole  numbers,  only  in  decimals  refpedl  muft;  be  had 
to  the  decimal  rules  before  taught,  efpecially  when  you  come  to 
the  anfwer  in  your  quotient,  by  duly  feparating  the  decimals  from 
the  integers.  For  example, 

If  91b. |  of  coffee  coft  3/.  15*.  how  much  will  2781b. \  coft? 

Note,  when  the  fractional  parts  of  the  numbers  in  this  queftion 
are  converted  into  decimals,  then  they  will  ftand  thus. 

If  9.251b.  of  coffee  coft  3.75/.  what  will  278.51b.  of  coffee  coft  ? 

3 


278.5 

3-75 


i3925 

19495 

8355 


io44-375 


9.25)104.4375(112.9  50=1+ 

925  •  •  •  • 


9.25 


ii93 

925 


2687 

1850 


8375  anfwer,  112/  9 s.  I d.-\- 

8325 


5o 


Further,  if  9  C.  wt.  of  fugar  coft  25/.  7  s ,  what,  will  be  the  price 
of  17  C.  wt. 

c.  /.  ,  c. 

9 - 25-35 - *7 

17 


17745 

2535 


9)43o-95(47-88 
36 '  " 


70 

63 


79  anfwer,  47/.  17 s.  8 d. 
72 


75 

72 


Decimals  are  of  very  great  ufe  in  the  menfuration  of  fuperficies 
and  folids;  which  is  accomplifhed  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

There  is  a  chamber  whofe  floor  is  22  feet  9  inches  long,  and  9 
feet  6  inches  broad,  what  is  the  content  in  feet  and  inches?  Thus 
decimally, 

Length  22.75  feet,  and  breadth  9.5  feet,  what  is  the  content? 

22.75 

9-5 


■  o.5|  2.6  I  1 
1  O  O  O  I  2  9  018 


11375 

20475 


2l6.125 


Anfwer,  216  feet  and  §  of  an  inch. 


Further,  How  many  yards  of  wainfeot  does  that  room  require, 
who  height  is  12  feet  3  inches,  and  compafs  104  feet  6  inches? 

3  inches  in  decimals  is  .25 

6  inches  in  decimals  is  .5 

therefore  multiply  104.5 

by  12.25 


5225 

2090 

2090 

1045 


in  feet  1280.125 


To  anfwer  the  queftion  in  yards. 
Divide  by  9)1280125(142.236 
9 . 


38 

36 


20 

18 


21 

18 


3  2 

27 


55 

54 


Anfwer, 


ARITHMETIC. 


[201 


Anfwer,  142  yards,  i-g-^4  or  142  yards,  2  feet,  3  inches. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  diameter 
being  known.  Let  there  be  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  42,  what  is 
the  length  of  the  circumference  ?  Multiply  always  the  diameter  by  22, 
and  divide  the  produd  by  7,  your  quotient  is  the  anfwer.  Thus, 


42 

22 


84 

84 


7)924(132 


o  Anfwer  132 


The  circumference  being  given,  to  find  the  diameter  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  circle,  the  circumference  being  132,  and  the  diameter  required. 
The  circumference  mull  be  multiplied  by  7,  and  the  produd  divided 
by  22,  and  the  quotient  is  the  diameter.,  Thus, 

Circumference,  132 
7 


22)024(42  the  diameter  required. 
88- 


44 

44 


clafs  between  two  dots,  commencing  with  the  place  of  units,  or  the 
right-hand  figure,;  the  root  will  coniift  of  fo  many  parts  or  figures  as 
you  have  claijes.  By  the  way  obferve,  it  may  happen  that  for  the  lad 
clais,  on  the  left  hand  there  fhall  only  be  one  figure  left. 

2.  Then  the  left-hand  clafs  being  the  fquare  of  the  fir  If  figure  of  the 
root  ought  ,  look  in  the  table  of  roots  for  the  fquare  figure  anfwering 
to  that  number  :  or  if  that  fquare  number  be  not  precifely  there,  to  the 
next  teller  number :  this  root  write  down  for  this  firft  figure  of  the 
quotient,  and  fubtrad  it’s  fquare  from  the  left-hand  clafs-  to  the  re¬ 
mainder,  bring  down  the  next  clafs  towards  the  right. 

3‘  d°wn  'be  double  of  the  quotient  figure,  under  the  left- 

hand  figure  of  the  fecornl  clafs  ;  and  leek  how  oft  the  decuple  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  figure  over  it :  the  quotient  gives  the  fecond  figure  of  the 
root.  0 

4-  Write  the  fame  quotient  under  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  fame 
clafs  ;  and  fubtrad  the  produd  of  the  whole  number  underwritten, 
multiplied  by  the  firft  figure  of  the  root,  from  the  number  over  it  as 
in  divilion. 

5.  The  operation  being  repeated  according  to  the  third  and  fourth 
Iteps,  that  is  to  fay,  the  remainder  being  ftill  divided  by  the  double  of 
the  root  as  far  as  extraded,  and  from  the  remainder,  the  fquare  of  the 
figure  that  laft:  came  out,  with  the  decuple  of  that  aforefaid  divifor 
augmented  thereby,  being  fubtraded';  you  will  have  the  root  required. 
Tor  example: 

Take  notice,  that  by  decuple  is  underfiood  a  term  of  relation  or  pro¬ 
portion,  implying  a  thing  to  be  ten  times  as  much  as  another. 

To  extrad  the  root  of  99856,  point  it  after  this  manner,  99856, 
then  feek  the  number,  whofe  fquare  fhall  equal  the  firft  figure  9,  viz. 
3>  anc^  write  it  in  the  quotient ;  then  having  fubtraded  from  9,  3  X  3> 
or  9,  there  will  remain  o  ;  to  which  fet  down  the  figures  as  far  as  the 
next  point,  viz.  98,  for  the  following  operation. 


The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  find  the  area,  or  content 
thereof.  Multiply  the  diameter  by  itfelf;  again,  multiply  by  11,  and 
divide  by  14,  and  your  operation  is  perfed.  Thus, 

-  ,  ,  a 

The  diameter  42,  the  content  of  the  circle  required. 

Diameter  42 
multiplied  by  42 

84" 

168 


176  4 

multiplied  by  n 

1764 

1764 


Divide  by  14)19404(1386  content  required. 
14... 


54 

42 

120 

112 

84 


Having  thus  completed  our  arithmetic,  either  of  integers  or  frac¬ 
tions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  we  mull  proceed  to  the  extradion  of 
fquare  and  cube  roots. 

Square  Root  is  a  number  confidered,  as  the  root  of  a  fecond 
power  or  fquare  number  ;  or  a  number  by  whofe  multiplication  in¬ 
to  itfelf,  a  fquare  number  is  generated  ;  which  fquare  number  is  the 
produd  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itfelf.  Thus  4  the  produd  of  2 
multiplied  by  2,  or  16  the  produd  of  4  multiplied  by  4,  are  fquare 
numbers;  therefore  the  number  2,  being  that  by  whofe  multiplica¬ 
tion  by  itfelf,  the  fquare  number  4  is  produced,  is  in  refped  hereof 
called  a  fquare  root,  or  the  fquare  root  of  4.  Since  as  unity  is  to  the 
fquare  root,  fo  is  the- root  to  the  fquare  number. 

For  the  extradion  of  fquare  and  cube  roots,  they  have  the  fquares 
and  cubes  of  all  digits  in  readinefs,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table. 


Roots 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1  9 

Square 

1 

4 

9 

16 

25 

36 

49 

64 

8, 

Cubic 

1  1 

8 

27 

64 

125 

216 

343 

512 

729 

To  extrad  a  fquare  root  out  of  a  given  number.  1.  Divide  the 
given  number  into  claftcs  of  two  figures  a-piece  ;  and  include  each 
No.  17.  Vol.  I. 


99856(316 

9 


09  8 
61 


3756 

3756 


\ 

Then  taking  no  notice  of  the  laft  figure  8,  fay,  How  many  times  is 
the  double  of  3,  or  6,  contained  in  the  firft  figure  9  ?  Anfwer  1,  where¬ 
fore  having  wrote  one  in  the  quotient,  fubtradthe  produSt  of  1  X  61, 
or  61  from  98,  and  there  will  remain  37,  to  which  conned  the  laft 
figure  56,  and  you  will  have  the  number  3756,  on  which  the  work  is 
next  to  be  carried  on.  Wherefore  alfo  negleding  the  laft  figure  of 
this,  viz.  6,  fay,  How  many  times  is  the  double  of  31,  or  62,  con¬ 
tained  in  375,  (which  may  be  guefted  at  from  the  initial  figure  6,  and 
3 7,  by  taking  notice  how  many  times  6  is  contained  in  37.)  Anfwer 
6  ;  and  writing  6  in  the  quotient,  fubtrad  6  X  626,  or  3756,  and 
there  will  remain  o  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  bufinefs  is  done,  the 
root  coming  out  316. 

Otherwife  with  the  divifors  fet  down,  it  will  ftand  thus : 


99856(316 

9 


6)  98 

61 


62)3756 

3756 


o  and  fo  in  others. 

Again,  if  you  was  to  extrad  the  root  of  22178791  :  firft  having 
pointed,  feek  a  number,  whofe  fquare  (if  it  cannot  be  exadly 
equalled)  fhall  be  the  next  lefs  fquare  (or  neareft)  to  22,  the  figures  to 
the  firft  point,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  4,  for  5  X  5,  or  25,  is  greater 
than  22;  and  4X  4»  or  16,  is  lefs;  wherefore  4  will  be  the  firft 
figure  of  the  root.  This  therefore  being  writ  in  the  quotient,  from 
22,  take  the  fquare  4X4.  or  x 6  ;  and  to  the  remainder  6,  adjoin 
the  next  figures  17,  and  you  will  have  617  ;  from  whofe  divilion,  by 
the  double  of  4,  you  are  to  obtain  the  fecond  figure  of  the  root,  viz. 
negleding  the  laft  figure  7,  lay,  How  many  times  is  8  contained  in 
61  ?  Anfwer  7  ;  wherefore  write  7  in  the  quotient,  and  from  617 
take  the  produd  of  7  into  87,  or  609,  and  there  will  remain  8,  to 
which  join  the  two  next  figures  87,  and  you  will  have  887  ;  by  the 
divifion  whereof  by  the  double  of  47,  or  94,  you  are  to  obtain  the 
third  figure  ;  in  order  to  which,  fay,  How  many  times  is  94  contained 
in  88  ?  Anfwer  o  ;  wherefore  write  o  in  the  quotient,  and  adjoin  the 
two  laft  figures  91,  and  you  will  have  88791,  by  whofe  divifion  by 
the  double  of  470,  940,  you  are  to  obtain  the  laft  figure,  viz.  fay. 
How  many  times  940  in  8879  •  Anfwer  9  ;  wherefore  write  9  in  the 
quotient,  and  you  will  have  the  root  4709.  But  fince  the  produd 
9  X94°9»  or  84681  fubtraded  from  8879  ‘  leaves  4110,  the  number 
4709  is  not  the  root  of  the  number  22178791  precifely,  but  a  little 
lefs. 

3  E  22 


A  R  I 


M  E  T  I  C. 


23 178791  (47°9’13^37)  &-c 
16 

617 

609 


88791 

84681 


411 000 
376736 

3426400 

2825649 


60075600 

.56513199 

356190400 

282566169 

73624231 


If  it  then  be  required  to  have  the  root  approach  nearer,  carry  on  h 
operation  in  decimals,  by  adding  to  the  remainder  two  cypher  m  e 
operation;  thus  the  remainder  4?  10,  having  bm  twQ  cyPhwsaddedto 
it  becomes  4 1 1000  ;  by  the  divifion  whereof,  by  the  double  ot  47  9, 
or  9418,  you  will  have  the  firft  decimal  figure  4  ;  then  having  writ  4 
in  the  quotient,  fubtraft  4  X  94*84,  or  3767/,  from  411000,  and 
there  will  remain  34264  ;  and  fo  having  added  two  more  cyphers,  th 
work  may  be  carried  on  at  pleafure,  the  root  at  length  coming  out 

^BuMvhen  the  root  is  carried  on  half  way  or  above,  the  reft  of  the 
figures  may  be  obtained  by  divifion:  as  in  this  example,  if  you  had  a 
mind  to  extradt  the  root  to  nine  figures,  after  the  five  former  4709.4 
are  extracted,  the  four  latter  may  be  had,  by  dividing  the  remainder 

by  the  double  of  4709.4.  ,  „  • 

Thus  if  the  root  of  32976,  were  to  be  extradfed  to  five  places,  m 
numbers ;  after  the  figures  are  painted,  write  1  in  the  quotient,  as 
being  the  figure  whofe  fquare  1  X  E  or  1,  is  the  greateft  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  3,  the  figure  to  the  firft  point ;  and  having  taken  the  fquare 
of  1  from  3,  there  will  remain  2  ;  then  having  fet  the  next  figures, 
viz.  29  to  it,  (viz.  to  2,)  feek  how  many  times  the  double  of  1,  viz. 
2,  is  contained  in  22,  and  you  will  find  indeed  that  it  is  contained 
more  than  ten  times  ;  but  you  are  never  to  take  your  divuor  10  times, 
no,  nor  9  times  in  this  cafe  ;  becaufe  theprodudt  of  9  X  29»  or  ^6i, 
is  treater  than  229,  from  which  it  fhould  be  taken,  or  fubtracted: 
wherefore  write  only  8,  and  then  having  wrote  8  in  the  quotient, 
and  fubtra&ed  8  X  28,  or  224«  there  wil1  remain  5«  and  having  let 
down  to  this  the  figures  76,  feek  how  many  times  the  double  01  18, 
or  36,  is  contained  in  57,  and  you  will  find  1,  and  fo  write  1  in  the 
quotient;  and  having  fubtradted  1  X  361.  or  361  from  576,  there 
will  remain  215.  Laftly,  to  obtain  the  remaining  figures,  divide  this 
number  215,  by  the  double  of  181,  viz.  362,  and  you  will  have  the 
figures  59,  which  being  writ  in  the  quotient,  give  the  root  181.59. 
Thus : 


32976(181.59 


2)229 

224 


36)576H 

361 

362)215(59,  See. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  roots  extradfed  out  of  decimal  numbers. 
Thus  the  root  of  329.76  is  18.159;  anc^  ^  root  3-2976  is 
81.159;  and  the  root  of  0.032976,  is  0.18159,  andfoon.  Butthe 
root  of  3297.6  is  57.4277  ;  and  the  root  of  32.976  is  574247  i  and 
thus  the  root  of  9.98561s  3.16. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  extradtion  of  cube  roots,  we  muft  under* 
ftand  what  is  a  cube  or  cubic  root. 

A  Cube  Root  is  the  origin  of  a  cubic  number,  which  cubic  num¬ 
ber  is  a  number  arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  a  fquare  number  by 
it’s  root. 

Thus,  if  the  fquare  number  4  be  multiplied  by  it’s  root  2,  the 
fadlum  8,  is  a  cube,  or  cubic  number  ;  and  the  number  2,  with  re- 
fpedt  thereto,  a  cube  root.  Hence,  fince  as  unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is 
the  root  to  the  fquare  ;  and  as  unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is  the  fquare  to 
the  cube  ;  the  root  will  alfo  be  to  the  fquare,  as  the  fquare  to  the  cube  ; 
that  is,  unity,  the  root,  the  fquare,  and  the  cube,  are  in  continual 
proportion  ;  and  the  Cube  root  is  the  firft  of  two  numbers  that  ar,e 
mean  proportionals  between  unity  and  the  cube. 

A  cube  number  is  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  funple  cube 
numbers,  together  with  their  refpedtive  roots,  are  exprelfed  in  the  table 
at  the  beginning  of  extradlion  of  fquare  roots. 

A  compound  cube  number,  is  that  which  being  produced  by  itfelf, 
is  never  lefs  than  1000,  fo  405224  is  a  compound  cube  number,  being 
produced  thus : 


21904 

38332 


5476  the  fquare.  405224  cube  number. 

The  extraction  of  a  cube  root,  and  of  all  other  roots,  may  be 
comprehended  under,  one  general  rule,  viz.  every  third  figure  begin¬ 
ning  from  unity,  is  firft  to  be  pointed,  if  the  root  to  be.  extraded  be 
a  cubic  one  ;  or  every  fifth,  if  it  be  a  quadrato  cubic,  (or  of  the  fifth 
power,)  and  then  fuch  a  figure  is  to  be  writ  in  the  quotient,  whofe 
greateft  power,  (that  is,  whofe  cube,  if  it  be  a  cubic  power,)  or  whofe 
quadrato  cube,  if  it  be  the  fifth  power,  fliall  either  be  equal  to  .the 
figure  or  figures,  before  the  firft  point,  or  next  lefs  under  them  ;  and 
then  having  fubtradted  that  power,  the  next  figure  will  be  found  by 
dividing  the  remainder  augmented  by  the  next  figure  of  the  refol- 
vend,  by  the  next  leaft  power  of  the  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  power  to  be  extra&ed,  that  is,  by  the  triple  fquare, _  if  the 
root  be  a  cubic  one ;  or  by  the  quintuple  biquadrate  (that  is,  five 
times  twice  the  fquare)'  if  the  root  be  ot  the  fifth  power,  See.  And 
having  again  fubtradted  the  power  of  the  whole  quotient  from  the 
firft  refolvend,  the  third  figure  will  be  found  by  dividing  that  remain¬ 
der,  augmented  by  the  next  figure  of  the  refolvend,  by  the  next  lefler 
powei  of  the  whole  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  index  of  the  power  to 
be  extra&ed. 

But  to  leave  nothing  unobferved,  before  we  proceed  farther  on  this 
fubjedt,  we  muft  let  our  pupils  know  what  we  mean  by  powers. 

Power  in  arithmetic  is  the  produce  of  a  number,  or  other  quantity, 
multiplied  into  itfelf.  Thus  the  produce  of  the  number  3  multiplied 
by  itfelf,  viz.  9,  is  the  fecond  power  of  3 ;  the  fadtum  of  9  multi¬ 
plied  by  3,  viz.  27,  is  the  third  power  ;  and  the  produdt  of  27  again 
multiplied  by  3,  viz.  81,  is  the  fourth  power,  and  fo  on  to  infinity. 
In  relpedt  hereof,  the  firft  number  3  is  called  the  root  or  firft  power. 
The  fecond  power  is  called  the  fquare,  with  refpedt  to  which,  3  is 
the  fquare  root,  (as  is  feen  in  the  table.)  The  third  power  27,  is 
called  the  cube  ;  with  refpedt  to  which,  the  3  is  the  cube  root,  to  be 
feen  likewife  in  the  table.  The  fourth  power  81,  is  called  thejfiqua- 
drate,  or  quadrato  quadratum  ;  with  refpedt  to  which,  3  is  the  biqua¬ 
dratic  root.  _  .... 

The  number,  which  {hews  how  often  the  root  is  multiplied  into  it¬ 
felf,  to  form  the  power ;  or  how  often  the  power  is  to  be  divided  by 
it’s  root,  to  come  at  the  root,  is  called  the  exponent  of  the  powqr : 
thus  the  exponent  or  index  (for  in  this  place  they  are  two  fynonimous 
terms)  of  a  fquare  number  is  2,  of  a  cube  3,  Sec. 

Now  to  proceed  on  the  extradfion  of  cube  roots.  To  extradt  the 
cube  root  of  13312053,  the  number  is  firft  to  be  pointed  after  this 
*  #  •  • 

manner,  viz.  13312053,  then  you  are  to  write  the  figure  2,  whofe 
cube  is  8,  in  the  firft  place  of  the  quotient,  as  that  which  is  the 
next  lefler  cube  to  the  figures  1 3,  (which  is  not  a  perfedt  cube  num¬ 
ber)  or  as  far  as  the  firft  point ;  and  having  fubtradted  the  cube, 
there  will  remain  5 ;  which  being  augmented  by  the  next  figure  of 
the  refolvend  3,  and  divided  by  the  triple  fquare  of  the  quotient  2, 
by  feeking  how  many  times  3  X  4»  or  12»  1S  contained  in  53,  it 
gives  4  for  the  fecond  figure  of  the  quotient.  But  fince  the  cube 
of  the  quotient  24,  viz.  13824,  wpuld  come  out  too  great  to  ,  be 
fubtradted  from  the  figures '133 12,  that  precede  the  fecond  point, 
there  muft  only  3  be  writ  in  the  quotient ;  then  the  quotient  23 
being  in  a  feparate  place  multiplied  by  23,  gives  the  fquare  529» 
which  again  multiplied  by  23,  gives  the  cube  12167,  and  this  taken 
from  13312,  will  leave  1145;  which  augmented  by  tfie  next  figure 
of  the  refolvend  o,  and  divided  by  the  triple  fquare  of  the  quotient 
23,  viz.  by  feeking  how  many  times  3  X  529>  or  1587>  is  contained 
in  1 1 450,  it  gives  7  for  the  third  figure  of  the  quotient.  Then 
the  quotient  237,  multiplied  by  237,  gives  the  fquare  56169, 
which  again  multiplied  by  237,  gives  the  cube  13312053,  and 
this  taken  from  the  refolvend,  leaves  o.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  root  fought  is  237,  as  it  appears  in  the  following  whole  opera¬ 
tion. 

•  •  • 

*33l2053(237 


12)  remain.  54(4  or  3 

Subtradt  cube  12167 

1587)  remain.  11450(7 

*3312053  /.  .  Iittl 

>  Remains  o 

So  to  extradt  the  quadrato  cubical  root  of  36430820,  it  muft  be 
pointed  over  every  fifth  figure ;  and  the  figure  3,  whofe  quadrato 
cube,  or  fifth  power  243,  is  the  next  lefler  to  364,  viz.  to  the  firflr 
point,  muft  be  writ  in  the  quotient.  Then  the  quadrato  cube  243 
being  fubtradted  from  364,  there  remains  121,  which  augmented 
by  the  next  figure  of  the  refolvend,  viz.  3,  and  divided  by  five 
times  the  biquadrate  of  the  quotient,  viz.  by  feeking  how  many 
times  5  X  81,  or  4°5  is  contained  in  1213,  it  gives  2  for  the  fe¬ 
cond  figure.  That  quotient  32  being  thrice  multiplied  by  itfelf, 
makes  the  biquadrate  1048576;  and  this  again  multiplied  by  32, 
makes  the  quadrato  cube,  33554432>  which,  being  fubtradted 
from  the  refolvend,  leaves  2876388.  Therefore  32  is  the  integer 
part  of  the  root,  but  not  the  true  root ;  wherefore,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  profecute  the  work  in  decimals,  the  remainder,  augmented 
by  a  cypher,  muft  be  divided  by  five  times  the  aforefaid  biquadrate 
of  the  quotient  by  feeking  how  many  times  5  X  1048576,  or 

5242880 


arithmetic. 


[2°3 


5242880  is  contained  in  2876388.0,  and  there  will  come  out  the  third 
ligure,  or  the  firfl  decimal  5.  And  fo  bv  fubtrading  the  quadrato 
cube  of  the  quotient  32.5  from  the  refolvend,  and  dividing  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  five  times  it’s  biquadrate,  the  fourth  figure  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum.  This  is  the  above-mentioned  ope¬ 
ration  at  length : 

•  •  \ 

36430820(32.5 

243 

405)1213(2 

no  33554432 
5242880)2876388.0(5 

In  fome  cafes  it  is  convenient  only  to  indicate  the  extradion  of  a 
root,  efpecially  where  it  cannot  be  had  exadly.  Now  the  fign  or  cha- 
rader.  whereby  roots  are  denoted,  is  y/  :  to  which  is  added  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  power,  if  it  be  above  a  fquare,  and  even  fometimes  if  it 
be  not.  For  example,  4/  2  denotes  the  fquare  root ;  4/  3  the  cube 
root,  &c. 

When  a  biquadratic  root  is  to  be  extraded,  you  may  extra#  twice 
the  fquare  root,  becaufe  4/  *  is  as  much  as  4/  2  X  2.  And  when 
the  cubo-cubic  root  is  to  be  extraded,  you  may  firfl  extra#  the  cube 
root,  and  then  the  fquare  root  of  the  cube  root,  becaufe  the  4/  6  is 
the  fame  as  4/  2  X  3  i  whence  fome  have  called  thefe  roots,  not  cubo- 
cubic  ones,  but  quadrato-cubes.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in 
other  roots,  whole  indexes  are  not  prime  numbers. 

To  prove  the  extradion  of  roots.  1.  Fora  fquare  root :  multiply 
the  root  found  by  itfelf,  and  to  the  prodn#  add  the  remainder,  if  there 
were  any  :  if  the  fum  be  equal  to  the  number  given,  the  operation  is 
juft. 

2.  For  a  cube  root :  multiply  the  root  found  by  itfelf ;  and  the  pro- 
dud  again  by  the  fame  root,  to  the  lad  produd  add  the  remainder,  if 
there  were  any.  If  the  fum  come  out  the  number  firfl  given,  the 
work  is  juft. 

Now  to  reduce  this  into  pradice,  efpecially  as  to  folving  fome 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  queftions  ;  I  proceed  thus  : 

x.  If  I  would  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  num¬ 
bers,  I  multiply  the  given  numbers,  the  one  by  the  other,  and  extra# 
the  fquare  root  of  the  produd,  fo  fhall  that  fquare  root  be  the  mean 
proportional  fought.  For  example  : 

Let  the  givennumber  be  16  and  64,  according  to  my  rule,  I  mul¬ 
tiply  16  by  64,  and  the  produd  is  1024,  the  fquare  root  of  which  is 
32,  fo  that  32  is  the  mean  proportional  between  16  and  64.  Thus: 


multiply 


4024(32  fquare  root 
9 


Again,  am  I  defired  to  find  a  third  fide  to  two  fides  of  a  right-angled 
plain  triangle  given?  For  example  in  the  triangle  A,  B,  C,  the  bafe 
A,  B,  is  24,  and  the  perpendicular  B,  C,  is  18,  now  I  am  to  find 
the  length  of  the  hypothenufe. 

C 


00 


Toanfwer  this  propofition,  I  mud  firfl  fquare  the  bafe  AB  24, 
which  is  576  ;  then  fquare  the  perpendicular  18,  which  makes  324: 
then  add  the  two  fums  together,  and  the  produd  is  900,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  900  is  30,  which  gives  the  length  of  AC.  This  proportion 
is  of  great  ufe  in  meafuring  heights,  diftances,  and  other  mathematical 
figures. 

2.  As  to  folid  meafures.  If  the  fide  of  a  cube  be  1 2  inches,  how 
many  cubical  inches  are  contained  in  that  cube?  To  anfwer  which,  I 
multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  that  produd  by  the  depth  ;  as 
in  this  example : 


12 

12 


- 144  fquare  inches 
12 

1728  cubical  inches. 


2-53 

2-53 

759 

1265 

506 

6.4009 

2-53 

192027 

320045 

128x18 

16.194277  feet. 

Obferve,  that  folid  in  geometry,  is  the  third  fpecies  of  magnitude 
having  three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  §  * 

To  meafure  a  pyramid.  A  pyramid  is  a  folid  figure,  whofe  bafe  is 
a  polygon,  and  whofe  fides  are  plain  triangles,  their  feveraltops  meet- 
mg  together  in  one  point  at  the  top.  Now  if  the  fuperficiaf content, 
or  the  bafe  of  a  pyramid  be  5.756  feet,  and  the  height  thereof  14.25 
(which  faid  height  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  line,  that  falls 
rom  the  top  of  the  pyramid  to  the  bafe)  what  is  the  folid  content  of 
that  pyramid  ?  The  operation,muft  be  thus  : 

If  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid  be  multiplied  by  4  of  the 
eight  thereof,  the  produd  (hall  be  the  folid  content  of  the  pyramid  • 
t  ei;efore  j-  of  4.25,  is  equal  to  4.75,  and  5.756,  the  bafe  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  4.75  —  27.341  feet,  the  folidity  of  the  pyramid  re- 


5-756 

4-75 

28780 

40292 

23024 

27.34100  folid  feet. 


3)I4.35(4>75 

12  .  . 

22 

21 

*5 

15 


To  meafure  a  globe.  A  globe  is  a  perfed  round  body  contained 
under  one  plain  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  globe  there  is  a  point,  called  the 
center,  from  whence  all  ftrait  lines  drawn  to  the  out  fide,  are  of  equal 
length,  and  called  femi-diameters,  the  double  of  any  one  of  which, 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe.  Now  if  the  diameter  of  the 
§  °6e  °*  ftone  be  1.75  feet,  how  many  feet  folid  are  contained  in  that 
globe?  The  operation  muft  be  conduded  by  multiplying  firft  the  dia- 
metei  1.75  by  itfelf,  the  produd  will  be  3.0625,  which  multiplied 
again  by  the  faid  1.75,  gives  for  the  produd  5.359375,  to  wit,  the 
cube  of  the  diameter;  which  being  multiplied  by  .5238,  the  produd 
thence  arifing  will  be  2.807  which  is  the  folidity  of  the  globe  pro¬ 
pounded.  Thus ; 

i-75 
1,75 

875 

1225 
175 


3.0625 

i-75 

I53I^5 

214375 

30625 


5*359375  cube 
.5238 


In  like  manner,  if  the  fide  of  a  cube  of  ftone  be  2.53  feet,  the 
folid  content  ot  that  cube  will  be  16.194277  feet.  Thus  : 


42875000 
16078125 
10718750 
26796875 

2.8072406250  the  folidity  of  the  globe. 

Of  S  U  R  D  S. 

Surds  in  arithmetic  are  called  an  irrational  and  incommenfurable 
number  ;  or  a  number  that  cannot  be  exprefled,  or  is  incommenfurate 
with  unity.  See  Surds  in  algebra. 

When  any  number  or  quantity  has  it’s  root  propofed  to  be  ex- 
traded,  and  yet  is  not  a  true  figurate  number  of  that  kind  ;  that  is, 
if  it’s  fquare  root  be  demanded,  and  it  is  not  a  true  fquare ;  if  it’s 
cube  root  be  required,  and  itfelf  be  not  a  true  cube,  &c.  then  it  is 
impcflible  to  ailign,  either  in  whole  numbers  or  in  fradions,  any 
exad  root  of  fuch  number  propofed.  And  whenever  this  happehs, 
it  is  ufual  in  arithmetic  to  mark  the  required  root  of  fuch  numbers 
or  quantities,  by  prefixing  before  it  the  proper  mark  of  radicality, 

3 

which  is  </ :  thus  :  2  fignifies  the  fquare  root  of  2,  and  1/:  16, 
or  /:  (3)  16,  fignifies  the  cubic  root  of  16;  which  roots,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  exprefled  in  numbers  exadly,  (for  no  effable  number, 
either  integer  or  fradion,  multiplied  into  itfelf,  can  ever  produce  2 ; 
or  being  multiplied  cubically,  can  ever  produce  16)  are  properly  called 
furd  foots. 

There  is  alfo  another  way  of  notation  now  much  in  ufe,  whereby 
roots  are  exprefled  without  a  radical  fign,  by  their  indexes :  thus,  as 


204.3 


arithmetic. 


X3  x5,&c.  fignifies  the  fquare,  cube,  and  fifth  power  of  x;  fo 

*  ..  .  ^  ®  _ 1 _ C,  ..  TU«  ■•ao (Vin  /'vr 


Xl?>  X~?i  11 5,|ll7  lll'~  AV1 - / - '  ,  '  .  . 

Which  is  plain  enough  ,  for  fince  /  :  *  1S  a  geometrical  mean  pro¬ 
portional  between  1  and  x,  fo  \  is  an  arithmetical  mean  proportional 
between  o  and  1  ;  and  therefore  as  2  is  the  index  of  the  fquare  of  x, 
,1.  wiU  be  the  proper  index  of  it’s  fquare  root,  &c. 

2  We  mu  ft  obferve  alfo,  that  for  convenience  or  brevity’s  fake,  quan¬ 
tities  or  numbers,  which  are  not  furds,  are  often  expreffed  in  the  form 

of  furd  roots.  Thus  </  :  4,  :  £  y/ :  27,  &c.  fignify  2,  q.  Sect 

But  though  thefe  furd  roots  (when  truly  fuch)  are  mexprelhble  in 
numbers,  they  are  yet  capable  of  arithmetical  operations,  fuch  as  ad¬ 
dition,  fubtraflion,  multiplication,  and  divifion,  &c. 

Surds  are  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Simple  furds  are  thole  which  are  expreffed  by  one  fingle  term,  as 


1,’  fignify  t the  fquare  root,  cube,  &c.  of  x.  The  reafon  of 


V  ?• 


Compound  furds  are  thofe  formed  by  the  addition  or  fubtracbon 

of  fimple  furds  :  as  4/  :  5  -f-  y/  :  2  :  </  :  $  V  '■  or  V'  :  7 
W  •  1  ;  which  laff  is  called  an  univerfal  root,  and  dignifies  the  cubic 
root  of  that  number,  which  is  the  refult  of  adding  7  to  the  fquare  root 
of  2. 

To  reduce  rational  quantities  to  the  form  of  any  furd  root  align¬ 
ed.  For  example,  -if  3  were  to  be  brought  to  the  form  of  \/  :  12, 
you  mull  raife  3  up  to  it’s  fourth  power,  and  then  prefixing  the  note 

of  radicality  to  it,  it  will  be  \/  :  81,  or  8  1  2,  which  is  the  fame  form 

with  1/  :  12.  And  this  way  may  a  fimpleffurd  fraction,  whofe  ra¬ 
dical  fign  refers  only  to  one  of  it’s  terms,  be  changed  into  another, 

which  fhall  refpe£!  both  numerator  and  denominator.  Thus  -- - — 2 

25 

is  reduced  to  4/  :  —  and  11,  to  /  :  221 ;  where  the  radical  fign 

.  25  3  -  4 

affe&s  both  numerator  and  denominator. 

To  reduce  furds  to  the  lowefl  term  poffible.  Divide  the  furd  by 
the  greateft  fquare,  cube,  biquadrate,  &c.  or  any  other  higher  power 
which  you  can  difeover,  is  contained  in  it,  and  will  meafure  it  with¬ 
out  any  remainder  ;  and  then  prefix  the  root  of  that  power  before  the 
quotient,  or  furd,  fo  divided  ;  this  will  produce  a  new  furd  of  the 
fame  value  with  the  former,  but  in  more  fimple  terms. 

This  redu&ion  is  of  great  ufe,  whenever  it  can  be  performed  ;  but 
_ /Mika  K'lminrlrQfp*  Xrr  r^n  Kp  fnnnrl  for  a  divifor. 


if  no  fuch  lquare,  cube,  biquadrate,  &c.  can  be  found  for  a  divifor, 
find  out  all  thedivifors  of  the  powers  of  the  furd  propofed.;  and  then 
fee  if  any  of  them  be  a  fquare,  cube,  &c.  or  fuch  a  power  as  the  radi¬ 
cal  fign  denotes  ;  and  if  any  fuch  can  be  found,  let  that  be  ufed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  above,  to  free  the  furd  quantity  in  part  from  the  ra¬ 
dical  fign.  Thus  if  /  :  288  be  propofed  ;  among!!  it’s  divifors 
will  be  found  the  fquares,  4,  9,  16,  36,  and  144  ;  by  which,  if  288 
be  divided,  there  will  arife  the  quotients  72,  32,  18,  8,  and  2  ; 
wherefore  inftead  of  4/  :  288,  you  may  put  2  4/  :  72,  3  /  =  .32, 
or  4  4/  ;  18,  or  6  4/  :  8,  or  laftly,  12  4/  :  2,  and  the  fame  may  be 
done  in  fpecies.  , 


A  New  and  Complete  Treatise  on 


ALGEBRA. 


It's  Origin  and  Prngrefs. 

Algebra,  known  by  the  name  of  ars  magna,  or  the  great  art, 
among!!  the  ancients,  is  an  Arabic  invention,  and  brought  fir!!  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors,  who  fettled  in  Spain.  From  thence  it  part 
into  Britain,  before  this  nation  knew  any  thing  of  the  fyftem  of  al- 
<rebra,  written  by  Diophantus  in  Greek,  about  the  year  800  of  the 
Chriftian  jera ;  but  not  printed  and  publilhed  till  the  year  1575,  by 
Xylander. 

The  weflern  empire  knew  fo  little  of  Diophantus,  that  Lucus  rac- 
ciolus,  or  be  Burgos,  a  Cordelier,  whofe  treatife  on  algebra  was  pub- 
liftied^in  1494  at  Venice,  never  mentions  his  name,  and  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  the  invention. 

&  Pacciolus’s  algebra,  went  no  further  than  fimple  and  quadratieequa- 
tions  ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Stifelius,  without  making  any  im¬ 
provement  to  extend  the  art. 

Thefe  were  a  little  improved  by  Scipio  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tartaglia, 
&c.  who  reached  fo  far  as  the  folution  of  fume  cubic  equations.  Bom- 
belli  took  the  fame  track,  and  proceeded  a  little  further,  who  was  im¬ 
proved  by  Nunnius,  Ramus,  Schoner,  Salignac,  Clavius ;  who  all  took 

different  courfes.  _  ' 

But  Diophantus  coming  upon  the  ftage  of  literature,  and  being 
found  very  different  from  the  method  derived  from  the  Arabs,  hitherto 
praftifed  in  Europe,  Vieta,  in  1590,  publilhed  his  fpecious  arithmetic, 
and  the  method  of  extra&ing  roots  of  equations  by  approximations  ; 
fince  much  facilitated  by  Ralpbfon  in  his  Analyfis  jEquationum  ; 
and  by  Oughtred,  who  in  1631  publifhed  his  Clavis  Mathematica, 

•  with  beat  Improvements  upon  Vieta,  and  with  the  invention  of  fe- 
veral  compendious  charafters,  to  (hew  the  fums,  differences,  reftangles, 

fqiiares,  cubes,  &c.  . 

In  the  lame  year  163G  was  alfo  publifhed  an  analyfis  on  algebra, 
written  by  one  Mr.  Harriot,  which  brought  V  ieta  s  method  into  a 
more  pradlical  form,  and  is  that  which  obtains  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  at  this  time. 

In  1657,  DesCartes,  in  his  geometry  then  publifhed,  gave  a  fpe- 
clmenof  the  ufe  of  algebra  in  thatfcience;  in  which  he  made  ufe  of 
the  literal  calculus,  and  the  algebraic  rules  of  Harriot.  A  ufe  which 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  all  the  geometrical  writers  fince  his 
time,  both  abroad  and  in  Great  Britain. 

.  Mr.  Kerfey  in  167.1,  was  the  firf!  that,  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  pro- 
felfedly  compiled  and  publifhed  the  Elements  of  this  art.  The  like 


has  been  done  by  Preflet,  in  1694;  byOzanam  in  1703  ;  by  Guifne 
in  1704  ;  but  in  the  mof!  maflerly  manner  by  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  in  his  Arithmetica  Univerfalis  in  1707. 

They  that  defire  to  fee  the  improvements  in  this  art  fince  that  aera, 
will  find  them  in  Ward,  Saunderfon,  Simpfon,  Maclaurin,  Fenner, 


&c. 


This  art  by  fome  is  defined  an  univerfal  arithmetic  :  by  others  the 
art  of  refolution  and  equations.  I  deferibe  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  arith¬ 
metic,  which  takes  the  quantity  fought,  whether  it  be  a  number,  or  a 
line,  or  any  other  quantity,  as  if  it  we're  granted  ;  and  by  means  of 
one  or  more  quantities  given,  proceeds  by  confequence,  till  the  quanti¬ 
ty,  at  fir(!  fuppofed  to  be  known,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  fome  quan¬ 
tity  or  quantities,  which  are  certainly  known,  and  confequently  itielf 
is  known. 

Algebra,  is  both  numeral  and  literal. 

Numeral  algebra,  alfo  called  vulgar,  was  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and 
ferved  only  for  the  refolution  of  arithmetical  queflions.  This  kind  ex- 
prelfes  ail  the  given  quantities  by  numbers,  and  fhews  the  quantity 
fought  by  fome  letter  or  character. 

Literal,  which  is  alfo  called  fpecious  algebra,  is  the  modern  method 
of  exprefling  or  reprefenting  the  given  known  quantities,  as  well  as 
the  unknown,  by  their  fpecifes  or  letters  of  the  alphabet  :  which  is 
found  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the  memory,  when  obliged  io  keep  feveral 
matters,  neceifary  for  the  difeovery  of  the  truth  in  hand,  prefent  to  the  • 
mind.  1 

This  kind  has  alfo  this  peculiar  advantage,  not  to  be  confined,  like 
the  numeral  algebra,  to  certain  kinds  of  problems:  but  to  ferve  uni- 
verfally  for  the  inveffigation  of  theorems,  as  well  as  the  folution  and 
demonftration  of  all  kinds  of  problems. 


Terms  and  Characters  explained. 

A  theorem  is  a  fpeculative  propofition  deduced  from  feveral  defini¬ 
tions  compared  together,  to  demonflrate  the  properties  of  any  fub- 
je£!. 

Suppofe  a  triangle  be  compared  with  a  parallelogram,  Handing  on 
the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  fame  attitude,  partly  from  their  immediate 
definitions,  and  partly  from  other  of  their  properties  already  deter¬ 
mined,  it  is  inferred  that  the  parallelogram  is  double  the  triangle : 
this  would  be  the  propofition  called  a  theorem. 

So  that  in  every  theorem  we  are  to  regard  chiefly  the  propofition 
and  the  demonflration  ;  in  the  firf!  is  expreffed,  what  agrees  to  fome 
certain  thing,  under  certain  conditions,  and  what  does  not ;  in  the 
latter  the  reafons  are  laid  down,  by  which  the  underftanding  comes  to 
conceive  that  it  does  not  agree  thereto. 

A  theorem  is  either  univerfal,  particular,  negative,  local,  plain, 
folid,  or  reciprocal. 

The  univerfal  theorem  extends  to  any  quantity  without  reftriflion ; 
as,  the  redangle  of  the  fum,  and  the  difference  of  any  two  quantities 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  fquare. 

The  particular  theorem  extends  only  to  a  particular  quantity ;  as, 
in  an  equilateral  right-lined  triangle,  c;ach  of  the  angles  is  fixty 
degrees. 

The  negative  theorem  expreffes  the  impoflibility  of  an  affertion  ; 
as,  the  fum  of  two  biquadrate  numbers  cannot  make  a  fquare  num¬ 
ber. 

The  local  theorem  relates  to  a  furface  ;  as,  the  triangles  of  the  fame 
bafe  and  altitude  are  equal. 

The  plain  theorem  relates  to  a  re&ilinear  furface,  or  to  one  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  as,  all  angles  in  the  fegment  of 
a  circle  are  equal. 

The  folid  theorem  confiders  a  fpace  terminated  by  a  folid  line, 
/.  e.  by  any  of  the  three  conic  fedions ;  as,  if  a  right  line  cuts  two 
afymptotic  parabolas,  it’s  two  parts,  terminated  by  them,  lhall  be 
equal. 

The  reciprocal  theorem,  is  that  whofe  converfe  is  true ;  as,  a  trian¬ 
gle,  which  has  two  equal  fides,  will  have  two  equal  angles  ;  the  con¬ 
verfe  of  which  is  true,  viz.  if  it  have  two  equal  angles,  it  muff  have 
two  equal  fides. 

As  to  the  letters  ufed  in  algebra  ;  they  feparately  reprefent  either 
lines  or  numbers  agreeable  to  the  problem,  if  arithmetical  or  geome¬ 
trical  ;  but  placed  together  they  reprefent  planes,  folids,  and  powers 
more  or  lefs  high,  as  the  letters  are  in  a  greater  or  lefs  number. 

Thus  a  b  reprefents  a  redangle,  with  a  fide  a,  and  with  another 
fide  b,  which  mutually  multiplied  produce  the  plane  a  b. 

Where  the  fame"  letter,  as  a  a,  is  repeated  twice,  they  denote  a 
fquare;  three  letters,  a,  b,  c,  reprefent  a  folid,  or  redangled  paralielo- 
piped,  whofe  three  dimenflons  are  expreffed  by  the  three  letters  a,  b,  c , 
the  length  by  a,  the  breadth  by  b,  and  depth  by  c  ;  fo  that  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  multiplication,  they  produce  the  folid  a,  b,  c. 

The  power  above-mentioned,  is  the  produce  of  a  number  or  other 
quantity,  multiplied  into  itfelf. 

They,  who  copy  after  Des  Cartes,  diftinguifti  mof!  of  their  powers 
by  the  exponents,  fir!!,  fecond,  third,  &c.  'But'there  is  a  difference  as 
to  the  names  of  the  feveral  powers. 

The  Arabs  and  their  difciples  call  them  the  fquare,  cube,  quadrato 
quadratum,  or  biquadrate,  furdefolid,  fquare  of  the  cube,  fecond 
furdefolid,  quadrato- quadrato  quadratum,  or  cube  of  the  cube,  fquare 
of  the  furdefolid,  third  furdefolid, .  &C.  But  Diophantus,  Vieta, 
Oughtred,  and  their  followers,  diftinguifti  the  names  of  the  powers 
by  the  fide  or  root,  fquare,  cube,  quadrato  quadratum,  quadrato  cubus, 
cubo-cubus,  quadrato  quadrato  cubus,  quadrato  cubus-cubus,  cubo- 
cubo-cubus,  occ<  *• 

»  Thefe  powers  are  denoted  both  in  the  Arabic  and  Cartefian  fyftem 
by  the  following  chara£!ers : 


Arabic 

Cartefian 


4  4  8  16  3a  64  11!  551)  SH  io«4 

R  q  c  bq  s  qc  Bf  tq  be  cq 


a  a " 


The 
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The  characters  ufed  in  general  by  algebraifts  are  a ,  b,  c,  d,  Sic. 
(the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet]  for  given  quantities;  z,  y,  x ,  Sic. 
(the  laft  letters)  are  characters  for  quantities  fought;  r'  h  *’ Sic. 
are  characters  of  undeterminate  exponents  both  of  ratios,  and  of 

•  7ly  r, 

powers ;  thus  *  y  z,  &c.  denote  undetermined  powers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds;  mx.  ny,  rz,  denote  different  multiples  or  fubmulti- 
ples  of  the  quantities  x,  y,  z,  according  as  m,  n,  r,  are  either 
whole  numbers  or  fractions. 

+  Is  an  affirmative  or  pofitive  fjgn  ;  and  is  alfo  a  mark  of  ad¬ 
dition,  fignifying  plus  or  more  :  thus  a-\-b,  or  3+5,  implies  that 
a  is  added  to  b ,  and  that  3  is  added  to  5. 

Before  a  fingle  quantity  is  a  negative  ftgn  :  but  between  quan¬ 
tities  it  is  the  fign  of  (ubtraCi ion,  and  fignifies  minus,  or  lefs  ;  thus 
a—b,  or  8—4,  implies  b  fubtraded  from  a,  and  4  from  8. 

=  and  X)  are  figns  of  equality:  thus  a—b  fignifies  that  a  is 
equal  to  b.  N.  B.  Some  ufezzr  to  denote  the  identity  of  ratios. 

X  Is  the  fign  of  multiplication,  (hewing  that  the  quantities  it 
(lands  between  are  to  be  multiplied  by  one  another ;  as  ayb  figni¬ 
fies,  that  a  is  multiplied  into  b,  and  4X8,  the  prodti#  of  4  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  8  ;  yet  fome  make  a  dot  .  between  the  two  faCtors,  the 
fign  of  multiplication,  as  5.4,  to  fignify  the  produ#  of  5  and  4. 
But  our  modern  algebraifts  f'eldom  ufe  any  fign  in  multiplication, 
but  exprefs  the  produ#  of  two  quantities,  viz.  of  b  and  d,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  together  thus  bd. 

A  —  drawn  over  the  top  of  the  fum  (hews,  that  the  faClors  are 
compounded  of  feveral  letters  ;  thus  the  fa#um  of  a-\-b—c  into  d, 

is  written  d-\-a-\-  b  —  c.  But  others  diftinguilh  the  compound 
faCtors  by  a  parenthefis,  thus  ( a-\-b  —  c)  d. 

-4-  Is  the  fign  of  divifion;  as,  a~b,  is  a  divided  by  b;  or  thus, 
a 

ydenotes  the  quotient  of  a  divided  by  b.  But  Wolfius  ufes  only 

two  dots  :  ,  as  1  2  :  4  to  denote  1 2  divided  by  4.  And  inftead  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  quotient  like  a  fraChon,  as  is  commonly  done,  if  either  the 
divifor,  or  dividend,  or  both  be  compofed  of  feveral  letters,  thus 
a-\-b . 

~  he  includes  the  common  quantities  in  a  parenthefis,  thus 
[a  4-  b) :  c. 

©o  is  the  charaCler  of  involution. 

Is  the  character  of  evolution. 

~7  Or  are  figns  of  majority,  as,  a  f/  b,  that  a  is  greater 
than  b. 

/_  Or  -n  are  figns  of  minority,  as  a /_b,  that  a  is  lefs  than  b. 

'S'  Is  a  character  of  fimilitude  in  fome  authors  ;  and  ufed  by 
others  for  the  difference  between  two  quantities,  while  it  is  unknown 
which  js  the  greater  of  the  two. 

V  Is  the  character  of  radicality,  and  with  a  line  added  to  it, 

thus  4/  ,  denotes  the  fum  of  the  fquare  roots,  as  explained 

hereafter. 

*  An  afterifm  fupplies  the  want  of  a  term  of  an  equation,  as  in 
this  equation, 

v2  “4“  P  v  ”4“  4  p24-  q  1  7  1 

_ p  y  —  sp*'  j — °»  the  term  -{-  p  y  vanilhing,  is  marked 

with  >jc  as  y2  >} C  —  5  />2  4“ 

Hence  to  raile  a  quantity  to  a  given  power  or  dignity,  is  the  fame 
as  to  find  the  faClum  arifing,  upon  it’s  being  multiplied  a  given 
number  of  times  into  itfelf ;  for  to  raife  2  to  the  3d  power,  is  to 
find  the  faClum  8  ;  whofe  faCtors  are  2,  2,  2.  1 

Powers  of  the  fame  degrees  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  the 
roots,  as  manifold  as  their  exponent  contains  units:  thus  fquares 
are  in  a  duplicate  ratio;  cubes  in  a  triplicate  ratio;  quadrato-qua- 
drate,  or  fourth  powers,  in  a  quadruple  ratio. 

The  powers  of  proportional  quantities  are  alfo  proportional  to 
one  another. 

From  a  given  power  to  extra#  the  root  or  fide  is  the  fame  as  to 
find  a  number:  thus  by  multiplying  2  twice  it  will  produce  a  3d 
power,  or  8,  which  was  the  power  given.  And 

To  multiply  or  divide  any  power  by  another  of  the  fame  root, 
you  perform  it  thus  : 

To  Multiply  : 

Add  the  exponents  of  the  faCtors ;  and  the  fum  is  the  exponent 
of  the  faCtum  ;  ex.  gr. 

FaCtors  V3  r 

J  x 4  ym  yn  ar 


[20, 


X" 


Prod.  x7  y2m  ym-\-n  am-\-rxn-\-s 
To  Divide  : 

SubtraCt  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  the  divifor  from  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  dividend  ;  and  the  remainder  is  the  exponent  of  the  quo¬ 
tient  ;  ex.  g.  * 


Divid. 


x7 

AT8 


7  f  *7|!  ymArnfym  a”  X'’  (am 

8  V  Hr  V  «r  X*  [a 


-  rn- 

X 


Note.  In  regard  to  number  6  ;  all  the  natural  cubic  numbers, 
viz.  8,  27.  64,  125,  whole  root  is  lefs  than  6,  being  divided  by 
6,  the  remainder  of  the  divifion  is  the  root  itfelf;  and  if  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  216  the  cube  of  6,  being  divided  by  6,  leaves  no  remainder, 
but  the  divifor  6,  is  itfelf  the  root.  Again,  343  the  cube  of  7 
being  divided  by  6,  leaves  i,  which  added  to  the  divifor  6,  makes 
7  the  root,  &c.  Anri  it  wi.'i  be  found  in  practice,  that  all  numbers 
r^fed  to  any  power  whatever,  have  divifors,  which  have  the  fame 
etfeCf,  with  regard  thereto,  that  6  has  to  cubic  numbers. 

To  find  thofe  divifors,  obferve  thefe  rules. 

W  hen  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  a  number  be  even,  viz. 

No.  18.  Vol.  I. 


if  the  number  be  raifed  to  the  2d,  4th,  6th  power.  Sic.  it  nuift  be 
divided  by  2  ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  divifion,  if  there  be  any 
added  to  2,  or  to  a  multiple  of  2,  gives  rhe  root  of  this  number,’ 

o°herffootding  l°  H  S  POWer>  whether  h  be  ^  2d,  4th,  6th,  or  any 

When  the  exponent  of  the  power  is  an  uneven  number,  or  raifed 

L  i!  r  5th|’  °[  ?'h  p0Wer’  the  doub,e  of  that  exponent  will  be 
the  divifor,  which  has  the  property  mentioned. 

of  Johe"cubS“nd  in  6’ ,he  d,,ul'lc  of  3'  of  >t>e  power 

Thus  alfo  10  is  the  divifor  of  all  numbers  raifed  to  the  cth 
power,  &c. 

Root  is  a  quantity  confidered  as  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  a 
higher  power;  or  which  multiplied  into  itfelf,  any  number  of 
times,  produces  a  fquare,  cubic,  biquadratic,  Ac.  quantity,  &c. 
called  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  power  pf  the  root  or  quantity 
10  multiplied  into  itfelf.  ,  2  J 

Thus  if  2  be  multiplied  by  itfelf,  the  fquare  4,  or  fecond  power  of 
2,  is  the  produCt ;  and  2  itfelf,  in  regard  to  that  power,  is  called 
the  root,  or  fquare  root  of  4.  For,  as  unity  is  to  the  fquare  root,  fo 
is  the  root  to  the  fquare  ;  the  root  being  a  mean  proportion  between 
unity  and  the  fquare  ;  as,  1  :  2  : :  o  :  4. 

If  a  fquare  number,  as  4,  be  multiplied  by  it’s  root  2,  the  pro¬ 
duct  8  is  called  the  cube,  or  third  power  of  2  ;  and  with  refpeCt  to 
the  cube  number  8,  the  number  2  is  called  the  cube  root :  for  as 
unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is  the  root  to  the  fquare  ;  and  as  unity  is  to 
the  root,  fo  is  the  fquare  to  the  cube,  i.  e.  unity,  the  root,  the  fquare, 
and  the  cube,  are  m  continual  propevtion  ;  as  1  :  2  :  :  4  :  8,  where 
the  cube  root  is  ihe  firft  of  the  two  mean  proportionals  between  unity 
and  the  cube.  1 

Where  obferve,  that  to  extra#  the  root  out  of  a  given  number 
or  power,  fuppofe  8,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  find  a  number,  as  2, 
winch  being  multiplied  by  itfelf  twice,  produces  8,  the  number 
given. 

The  roots  of  powers  are  exptcfTed  by  placing  this  chara#er  4/ 
called  the  radical  (ign  over  them,  with  a  number  denoting  what  kind 
ot  root  they  are:  thus  the  fquare  or  fecond  root  of  16  is  exprefled  by 

■y/16,  and  the  cube  or  third  root  of  27  by  4/27  j  and  in  general  the 

n  th  root  of  a,  raifed  to  the  power  of  m,  is  exprefled  by  4 /am. 

When  tne  root  of  a  compound  quantity  is  wanted,  the  vinculum, 
or  of  the  radical  fign  mult  be  drawn  over  the  whole,  as  the  fquare 

root  of  a2-\-2  ab-\-b*  is  thus exprefled,  4/V-L-2  ab-\-b2 

Obfeive  alio  that  when  the  radical  fign  has  no  number  above  it, 
to  (hew  what  root  is  wanted,  the  fquare  root  is  always  meant ;  as, 

4/a2  or  4/16  is  the  fquare  root  of  a2  and  of  16. 

Roots  are  divided  into 

Binominal,  which  confifts  of  two  parts;  as  24  of  20  -{-4'. 
Trinominal,  which  confifts  of  three  parts,  as  245  of  240 -4- e, 
or  1  oo-|- 1404-5.  .  07 

Multi  nominal,  which  confifts  of  mere  than  three  parts,  as  2456 
of- 24504-6,  or  2400-1-56,  or  20004-456,  or  2000 -{-400 -4- 
504-6. 

Real ;  when  the  quantity  is  pofitive,  as  x—r  the  root  is  a  real 
or  true  root.  Becaule  pofitive  quantity,  known  by  -{-prefixed,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  prefixed,  is  a  real  quantity  greater  than  nothing. 
Falfe;  when  the  value  of  x  is  negative;  as  x — — 3,  the  root  is 

faid  to  be  falfe.  Becaufe  negative  quantity,  known  by  the  fign _ , 

is  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  than  nothing. 

Root  of  an  equation  ;  which  denotes  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  an  equation  :  thus,  if  the  equation  be  a2-\-b2—x2t 
the  root  of  the  equation  is  the  fquare  root  of  a,  and  that  of  b,  ex- 
prelfed  thus  4/  [d^-fb*). 

Thefe  explications  premifed,  let  us  proceed  to  fhew  the  method 
of  performing  the  feveral  operations  in  algebra. 

The  operations  are  performed  by  addition,  fubtra#ion,  multipli¬ 
cation,  divifion,  involution,  evolution,  fradtion,  equation,  fluxion,  See. 

I.  ADDITION. 

Addition  in  algebra  is  the  conne#ing  or  writing  into  one  fum  all 
the  letters  or  numbers,  to  be  added,  with  their  proper  figns,  -{-  or 

—  ;  as  a  and  b  make  a  -{-  b\  a  and  —  b  make  a — b  ;  —  a  and _ b 

make  —  a  —  b  \  ya  and^a  makeya-j-^a;  —ay/  a  c  and  l  4/  a  c 

—  a  4/  ac-\-b  4/  ac  or  b  4/  ac  —  a  4/  ar;  it  not  fignifying  what 
order  they  are  written  in. 

Addition  of  whole  quantities. 

To  add  fingle  or  whole  quantities  that  are  alike,  and  have  the  like 
figns,  add  together  their  co-efficients,  to  the  fum  of  wnich  prefix  the 
common  fign,  and  fubjoin  the  common  letter  or  letters. 

Example. 


To  -|-  19  a 
Add  -{“  6  a 

Sum  4~  25  a 

To  —  2  b 
Add  —  5  b 

Sum  n  b 


To  4  a  -j-  6 
Add  2  a  -j-  8  b 
t)  a  —j—  9  b 

To  a  —  5* 
Add  2  a  —  x 


Sum  3  a  6x 


When  quantities  are  alike,  but  have  unlike  figns,  then  fubtra# 
the  quotient  or  coefficient  from  cacti  other,  prefix  tfle  fiwm  of  the 
greater  quotient  to  what  remains,  and  fubjoin  the  commaa  letters. 

Example. 

From  —  5  a  From  a  —  6  b 

Sub.  4“  2  a  Sub.  3  a  -{-  2  b 


Sum  —  3  a 


Sum — 2  a  —  4  b 


3? 


From 


20 


6] 


ARITHMETIC. 


From  -j-  8  b 
Sub.  —  2  b 


From  4  a- —  8  b 
Sub. — 4  a  -j-  8  b 

Sum  o  o 


Sum  4“  6 

N.  B.  This  rule  is  proved  by  the  nature  of  pofitive  and  negative 
quantities. 

When  quantities  are  unlike,  (be  the  figns  fo  or  not)  fet  them  all 
down  after  one  another  with  their  figns  and  quotients  prefixed. 

Example. 

To  - 1—  4  **  To  4~  a  To  -j-  4  ® — -  2  b 

Add  -j-  2  b  Add  —  7  x  Add  —  8  y  -f-  4  x 


Sum  -j"  4# — 'lb  Sum-j-a — yx  Sum  -J-  4 a — 2  b — 8y-|-4.v 

When  more  than  two  quantities  are  to  be  added,  firfi  add  the  po¬ 
fitive  quantities  into  one  fum ;  and  then  the  negative ;  and  then 
the  produce  of  both  fums. 

Example. 

To  f  5  a~)  To  the  fum  of  \  ■ 

Addf  —  8  a  J  •.  the  pofitive  /  *’ 

To  J  4-  9  a  \  Add  the  fum  of 
Add(_ —  aj  the  negative 


14  Cl 


}- 


9  fl 


Sum  of  all  is  -f-  5  a 


II,  SUBTRACTION. 

Subtraction  in  algebra  is  performed  by  conneding  the  quantities 
with  all  the  figns  of  the  fubtrahend  changed,  and  then  by  adding  it, 
fo  changed,  to  the  quantity  from  which  it  was  to  be  fubtraCted,  by  the 
rules  of  addition  ;  and  the  fum,  which  fhall  arife  from  this  addition, 
will  be  the  remainder. 

Example. 

From  -j-  9  a 
Subtr.  -{-7  a 


Rem.  -J-9 a — 7  a  or  2  a 


N.  B.  The  characters  of  the  fubtraCted  are  to  be  changed  into 
the  contrary  ones,  viz.  -}-  into  — ,  and  —  into  -j-.  So  in  general 
the  fubtraClion  of  a  negative  quantity  is  equivalent  to  adding  it’s  po¬ 
fitive  value. 

To  fubtraCt  fpecious  numbers  or  quantities :  if  the  quantities  de- 
figned  by  the  fame  letters,  have  the  fame  figns,  and  the  lefs  to  be 
fubtraCted  from  the  greater,  the  fubtraClion  is  performed  as  in  com¬ 
mon  arithmetic. 

Example. 

From  56  +  Ad—fz=z  SJh-\-Ap~  l 
SubtraCl  26  4-’  d — f  zxr.  2  fh \  p —  1 


264-3^  — 0  3^4 ~IP  o 

When  a  greater  quantity  is  to  be  fubtraCted  out  of  a  lefs ;  the  lefs 
molt  be  fubtraCted  out  of  the  greater,  and  to  the  remainder  muft  be 
prefixed  the  fign  — ,  if  the  quantities  be  affeCted  with  the  fign  4-; 
but  prefix  the  lign  4"*  if  the  quantities  be  affeCted  with  the  fign _ . 

Example. 

From  1 6  <2  4“  2  b — 9  <!■=:  16  lib.  -j-  2  ft> —  9  d 
SubtraCt  19  a  4-  3  b — II d  19  4-3  -II 


Remains  —  3  a  —  1  b-\-  2  —  3  —  1  _}_  2 

When  the  quantities  have  different  figns,  the  fubfraCtion  is  con¬ 
verted  into  addition,  and  to  the  aggregate  is  prefixed  the  fign  of  the 
quantity,  from  which  the  fubtraClion  is  to  be  made. 

Example. 

From  8  a  —  5  c  -\-  g  d  =  %  lib  —  g-\-gd 
SubtraCt  6  a  —  %  .c y  d  b  — 8 — 7 


Remains  2  a  -|-  3  c  -\-16d  —  zlib  4-  3  4-16 


If  the  quantities  are  exprelfed  in  different  letters,  they  mnfl  be 
connected  ;  only  the  character  of  the  fubtrahend  muft  be  changed 
into  the  contrary  ones. 

Example. 

From  a-\-b —  c  a  d 

SubtraCt  d — e — f  c c g 


Remains  a-fb  —  c  —  d-fe — -j  af-d — c-\-e-\-g 

III.  MULTIPLICATION. 


The  general  rule  of  the  figns  is,  that  when  the  figns  of  the  fadors 
are  alike,  i.  e.  both  -f-  or  both  — ,  the  fign  of  the  produd  is  4-  • 
but  when  the  figns  of  the  factor's  are  unlike,  then  the  fign  of  the 
produCt  is  — . 

1  ft  cafe.  When  any  pofitive  quantity,  4-  a,  is  multiplied  by  any 
pofitive  number,  4-  n,  note,  that  -f-  a  is  to  be  taken  as  many  times 
as  there  are  units  in  n,  and  the  produCt  is  evidently  n  a. 

2d  cafe.  When  —  a  is  multiplied  by  »,  then  —  a  is  to  be  taken 
as  often  as  there  are  units  in  n,  and  the  produCt  muft  be  n  a. 

3d  cafe.  Multiplication  by  a  pofitive  number  implies  a  repeated 
addition  ;  but  by  a  negative  number,  a  repeated  fubtraCtion.  And 
when  4-  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  —  n,  the  meaning  is  that  -4-  a  is  to 
be  fubtraCted  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  a,  therefore  the  produCt  is 
negative,  or  —  n  a.  v 

4;h  cafe.  When  —  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  —  n,  then _ a  is  to 

be  fubtraCted  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  n;  but  to  fubtraCt _ a  is 


equivalent  to  adding  4-  a,  confequently  the  produCt  is  -f-  «  a 
To  illuflrate  the  fecond  and  fourth  cafes  r 


It  is  evident  tiiat  a —  a  rrr  o  ;  therefore  if  we  multiply  4-  a 
—  a  by  n,  the  produCt  muft  vaniffi,  or  be  o,  becaufe  the  faCtor  a  —  d 
is  o.  The  firlt  term  of  the  produCt  is  -J-  n  a  (by  cafe  iff),  therefore 
the  fecond  term  of  the  produCt  mtift  be  a  —  a,  which  deltroys  more 
4 ~na;  fo  that  the  whole  produCt  muft  be  -[-  «  a  — -  n  a  — -  n  ■ 
T  heretore  —  a  multiplied  by  4~  n  gives  ; —  n  a. 

It  we  alfo  multiply  a  —  a  by  —  n ,  the  firft  term  of  the  pro¬ 
duCt  being  —  n  a,  the  latter  term  mutt  be  4"  »  becaufe  the  two 
together  muft  deftroy  each  other,  or  their  amount  muft  be  o,  fince 
one  of  the  faCtors,  a  —  a,  is  o.  Therefore  —  a  multiplied  by  — nt 
muft  give  n  a. 

If  the  quantities  multiplied  are  fimple,  and  the  fign  of  the  produCt 
by  the  laft  rule ;  after  it  place  the  produd  of  the  co-efficients,  and 
fet  down  all  the  letters  after  one  another. 


Examples. 


Multiply  a 


By  4-  a  4-  4  b 


—  2  a 


4“  6  .y 
—  5  a 


ProduCt  -fab  —  8  ab  — 30  ax 

Multiply  —  8  x  -}“  3  a  b 
By  —  4  a 


5  a  1 


ProduCt  4“32  ax  — 15  aabc 
Multiplication  of  compound  Quantities. 


This  is  performed  by  multiplying  every  part  of  the  multiplicand 
by  all  the  parts  of  the  multiplier,  taken  one  after  another  ;  and  then 
colleCt  all  the  products  into  one,  and  the  fum  they  produce  fhall  be 
the  produCt  required. 

'  Example. 


Multiply  a  4"  b 
By  a  4~  b 


Prod 


f^aa  -\-  ab 


f-ab-fbb 


2  a  —  3  b 

A  a  4“  5  b 


.  8  a  a  — 12  a  b 

\  -fioab — 15  bb 


Sum  a  a -\-2ab-fbb 


( 


Multiply  2  a  —  4  b 
By  2  a  4~  4  b 


Prod 


!.  j4* 


a  — -  8  ab 


-j-  8  ab — 16  b  b 


xx  —  ax 
x  —  a 


XX3f  ■ —  axxx 

4-  axx  —  ax 


Sum  4  a  a  O 


-16  bb 


xxx 


O  — aax 


Multiply 

By 


aa  -J-  ab  —  bb 
a  —  b 


Produd  laaa  4-  aah  4-  “bb 

I  — aab- — abb- 


■bbb 


Sum 


aaa 


bbb 


Sometimes  inftead  of  multiplying  compounded  quantities,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  only  to  fet  them  down  with  X  the  fign  of  multiplication  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  to  draw  a  line  over  each  of  the  compound  fadors : 

thus  a  4-  b  X  1  exprefles  the  produd  of  a  b  X  by  a  a  —  b. 
Note,  produds,  which  arife  from  the  multiplication  of  2,  3,  or  more 
quantities,  as  a,  b,  c,  are  faid  to  be  of  2,  3,  or  more  dimenfions; 
and  thofe  qualities  are  called  fadors. 

Again  :  when  all  the  fadors  are  equal,  then  thefe  produds  are 
called  powers;  as  aa  or  aaa  powers  of  a  -  and  thefe  powers  are 
fometimes  denoted  by  placing,  above  the  root  to  the  right  hand,  a 
figure  expreffing  the  number  of  fadors  that  produce  them :  thus 


r 


J-2 


^  J  of  the  root  a  .  3 

,  -1  i  3  I  after  this  form,  j  „ 
j  iflb  [  pn  I  a* 


J 


which  figures  are  properly  called  indices  or  exponents:  and  powers 
of  the  fame  root  are  multiplied  by  adding  their  exponents  thus, 
a  X  ara  as  ;  «4  X  aS  a7  »  «3  X  a  ~ — 


IV.  DIVISION. 


Divifon  in  algebra  is  performed  by  placing  the  dividend,  as  a  b, 

above,  and  the  divifor,  as  c  d,  under  a  fhort  line,  thus^L. 

c  d 

Then  expunge  all  fimilar  letters  found  in  all  the  quantities  of  tha 
dividend  and  divifor,  and  divide  the  co-efficients  of  all  the  terms  by 
any  common  meafure. 

Exam  ple. 


Dividend  1  o  a  b  1 5  a  c 
Divifor 


2o  ad 

Here  expunge  a  out  of  all  fhe  terms,  and  divide  all  the  co-efficients 


by  5,  and  it  will  be  reduced  tbH—Xll.  -In  the  fame  manner  2  i 

4  d 


ab  4"  bb : 


a  b '  -  j-  b  b _ a  b 


2  b  2 


1 

.  Again  12  a  b)  30  ax  — .54  a) 


12  a  b  J  1 


8* 


ARITH  METIC 


[2°7 


8  ab-X-6  ac _ A-b-\-T,c  ,  ,  ,,  ,  .  , 

- - = - ' - ;  and  to  add  no  more,  2  be)  c  a  b  c  z=z 

4  aa  2  a  '  J 

5  a  b  c _ 5  a 

2  be  2 

Note,  if  the  figns  of  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  alike,  the  fign  of 
the  quotient  mult  be  -j-  ;  but  if  they  are  unlike,  the  fign  muft  be  — . 

Divide  powers  of  the  fame  root  by  fubtra&ing  their  exponents. 
Thus  if  a3  be  divided  by  a2  ;  and  bs  by  b 2,  it  gives  the  quotient  b* 
—  2-=zb6 ;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

In  the  divifion  of  a  compound  quantity,  you  muft  range  the  parts 
according  to  the  dimenfions  of  fomeone  of  it’s  letters. 

Example. 

To  divide  a2  -j-  2  ab-\-b2  you  range  them  according  to  the  di¬ 
menfions  of  a,  the  quantity  of  a2,  (where  a  is  of  two  dimenfions) 
being  placed  firft;  2  ab  (where  it  is  of  one  dimenfion)  next ;  and 
b2,  (where  a  is  not  found)  laft.  Then  range  the  divifion  a-\-  b  in 
the  fame  manner,  you  are  to  divide  the  firft  term  of  the  dividend  by 
the  firft  term  of  the  divifor:  and  having  fet  down  the  quotient, 
which,  in  this  cafe,  is  a,  multiply  this  quotient  by  the  whole  divi¬ 
for,  and  fubtraft  the  produdl,  viz.  a2-\-2  ab  from  the  two  firft  terms 
of  the  dividend  and  the  remainder  a  b  together  with  the 

laft  term  b2,  gives  a  new  dividend  ab-\-b2  divide  the  firft  term  of 
this  dividend  by  the  firft  term  of  the  divifor,  and  fet  down  the  quo¬ 
tient,  which  in  this  example  is  b  ;  then  multiplying  the  whole  divi¬ 
for  by  this  part  of  the  quotient,  fubtradf  the  produdl  from  the  new 
dividend,  and  if  there  be  no  remainder,  the  divifion  is  finifhed>  as  in 
the  cafe  here : 

a  -{—  b)  a 2  -{-  2  a  b  -j-  b2  [a  -4-  b 

a2  -\-a  b 

ab-\-b 2  , 

ab-\-b2 

o  o 

But  fhould  there  be  a  remainder,  then  proceed  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  till  no  remainder  can  be  found,  or  till  it  appear  that  there  will 
always  be  fome  remainder,  as  in  the  following  examples. 

Example  without  a  Remainder. 

3  a  —  6)  6a 4  —  ()6  (2  a2  4.  a2  %  a  16 

6  a 4  —  1 2  a3  * 

12  a3  —  96 

12  a3  —  24  a 4 

24  a 2  —  96 
24  a 2  —  48  a 

48  a  —  96 
48  a  —  96 

o  o 

Example  with  a  Remainder. 

a  -ft-  *)  a-  -j-  x-  [a  —  x  -J- - - - - —  &C. 

a2  a  x  11  a 2  a 3 

—  a  x  — x2  v 

—  a  x  — 

-\-2X2  2x2 

-\-2x2  -J-  a 

- .2  x 3 

a 

—  2  X3  2  X4 
a  a2 

-j-  2  x4 
a2,  Sec. 

Where  note,  in  this  example  the  figns  are  alternately  -|-and _ , 

the  co-efficient  is  always  2,  after  the  two  firft  terms,  and  the  letters 
are  powers  of  .v  and  a;  fo  that  the  quotient  may  be  continued  with¬ 
out  any  further  divifion. 

Bvft  in  common  examples,  after  you  come  to  the  remainder  of  one 
term,  as  2x2,  it  is  uftially  fet  down  in  the  quotient,  with  the  divifor 
under  it,  after  the  other  terms;  and  the  quotient  in  the  laft  exam- 

O  y2 

pie  w'ill  Hand  thus,  a — x  _ _ . 

a  -J-  x 

V.  I  N  V  O  L  U  T  I  O  N. 

Involution  is  the  raifing  qf  a  quantity  from  it’s  root  to  any  power 
afligned,  and  is  thus  performed. 

It  the  quantity  is  limple,  it  is  involved  by  multiplying  the  expo¬ 
nent  by  that  of  the  power  required  :  for,  to  raife  any  limple  quantity 
to  it’s  2d,  30,4th,  &c.  power,  we  only  multiply  it’>  exponent  1  by 
2,  3,4,&c.  and  in  general  the  power  exprefild  by?;;  of  any  quantity 
is  had  by  multiplying  it’s  exponent  by  m. 

Example. 

The  fecond  power  of  a  is  a2  X  1  a2. 

The  third  power  or  cube  is  a  J  ^  1  azr  a3, 

The  with  pow'er  of  a  is  a  m  ^  1  a  VU 

The  fquare  a 4  is  a  2  X  - —  a8. 

The  cube  of  a*  is  a  3  X  4  __  aiz 

The  mtb  power  of  a 4  hs  a  f  X  m. 

The  fquare  of  a  be  is  a2  b*  c2. 

1  he  nn\i  power  is  a1"  bm  cm. 


The  co-efficients  muft  alfo  be  raifed  to  the  fame  power  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  multiplication  of  itfelf  by  itfelf,  as  often  as  unit  is  contained 
in  the  exponent  of  the  power  required. 

Example. 

The  fquare  of  3  a  is  3  X  3  X  d2  —  9  a2. 

The  cube  of  3  «  b  is  3  X  3  X  3  X  a3  b3  =z  27  a3  b\  - 

When  the  quantity  to  be  involved  is  pofitive,  all  the  powers  muft 
be  pofitive  too  :  and  when  negative,  all  it’s  powers,  whofe  exponents 
are  even  numbers,  mull  be  pofitive  alfo ;  but  if  their  exponents  are 
odd  numbers,  it  muft  be  negative  ;  becaufe  any  number  of  multipli¬ 
cations  of  a  negative,  if  that  number  be  even,  gives  a  pofitive:  there¬ 
fore  the  power  can  then  only  be  negative,  when  it’s  exponent  is  an 
odd  number  ;  though  the  quantity  to  be  involved  be  negative.  Thus 
the  powers  of  —  a  are  +  «2,  —  a3  +  4,  —  a3  -f  a6,  Sec.  ’  Thefe 
powers,  whofe  exponents  are  2,  4,  6,  Sec.  being  pofitive  :  but  thofe 
whofe  exponents  are  1^3,  5,  See.  negative. 

'The.  involution  ot  any  compound  quantity  is  performed  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  multiplication  of  itfelf,  as  in  the  binominal  a~\-  b. 


ft 

X 

Example. 

-b  ■=.  root; 

-b 

Cl1- 

-ab 

-a  b-\-b2 

x  I 

a  ! 

1  1  i 

-2  a  b-\-b2z— the  fquare,  or  fecond  power, 
-b 

a3-]j-2 a2 b-\-a  b2 
-\-a2b~ |-2  a  ^4-| -b 3 

a3-\-2ta2b-\-T)ab2-\-b3=cuhc,  or  third  power. 
X  ci  —j —b 

a 4- 

~3  fl3^-|~3rt!2^2-|-rt^3 

rfl  ^b-y^b2-^-^  b  3-\-b 4 

a*-\-i.a3b-\-b a2 b2-^-^  b3-\-b*=  biquadratic,  or  fourth  power, 

x«  -M 


a3Ae-ata*h-\-ba2b2-^-Ata2b3T^-a  b 4 
—^-<2 4 {— 3 2  — a2b3-\-e[.a  b*-\-b3 


«5-j-5  a*b-\-io  a3b2-\-\o  a2b3-\-$  a  the  fifth  power. 

Xa-j-b  _ 


a’Jb- |-lo  fl4^2-J— 10  a3^3-J~5  a2  b4-\-a  b 5 
’-j-.-; 5 ^-)-5  <24Z>2— IO  a2b3-\-lo  «2^4-|-^  a  b3-\~b6 

- - - - (Sec. 

a6-\-6a’>b-\-i$a‘ib2-\-2oab2-\-i5  a2bA-\-6  a  b3-\-b6=.  the  fixth  power. 

If  the  powers  of  a  b  are  required,  they  will  be  found  the  fame  as 
the  preceding  ;  only  the  terms  in-which  the  exponent  of  b  is  an  odd 
number,  will  be  negative;  becaufe  an  odd  number  of  multiplication 
of  a  negative,  as  obferved  before,  produceth  a  negative.  Thus  the 
cube  or  a  —  b  will  be  found  to  be  a3 —  3  a2  -J-  3  a/»2  —  b 3  ;  where 
the  fecond  and  third  terms  are  negative  ;  the  exponent  of  b  being  an 
odd  number  in  thefe  terms. 

In  general,  the  terms  of  any  power  of  the  binominal  a —  b  are 
pofitive  and  negative  by  turns. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  firft  term  of  any  power  of  a-\-bi 
the  quantity  a  has  the  exponent  of  the  power  required  ;  that  in  the 
following  terms,  the  exponents  of  a  decreafe  gradually  by  the  fame 
differences,  viz.  unit;  and  that  in  the  laft  lerms  it  is  never  found; 
The  powers  of  b  are  in  the  contrary  order  ;  it  is  never  found  in  the 
firft  term  ;  but  it’s  exponent  in  the  fecond  term  is  unit ;  in  the  third 
term  2  ;  and  fo  increafes,  till  in  the  laft  term  the  exponent  becomes 
equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  power  required. 

As  the  exponents  of  a  thus  decreafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  thofe  of 
b  increafe  ;  the  fum  of  their  exponents  is  always  the  fame,  and  is 
equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  power  required.  Thus,  as  in  the  fixth 
power  of  a-j-  b,  you  have  feen  a6-\-  6  a3-\-  15  c4  b2-\-  20  a3  ^3-|-i5 
a3  b*  -J-  6  a  b3  -j-  b3  where  the  exponents  of  a  decreafe  in  this  order, 
6»  5>  4>  3,  2,  1,0,  and  thofe  of  b  increafe  in  the  contrary  order,  o* 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  The  fum  of  their  exponents  in  any  term  being 
always  6. 

Therefore  if  a  -j-  b  is  to  be  raifed  to  any  power  the  terms  with- 

m  m — 1  m — 2  2  m — 3  3  m — 4  4 

out  their  co-cfficients  will  he  a  ,  a  b,  a  b  ,  a  b  ,  a  b  , 
m — 5  5 

a  b  ,  Sec.  till  the  exponent  of  b  becomes  equal  to  m. . 

I  ' 

1  he  coefficients  of  the  refpeclive  terms  will  be  1,  in,  7?;  X 

m-i  m — 1  m — 2  m — 1  m — 2  m. — 3 

— .  m  X - ,  X - ?  m  X  - - X -  X - .  m  X 

2  23  23  4 

m —  t  m — -z  m — 3  w — 4 

-  X  m - X  - X - >  continued  until  you  have 

2  -  *  3  4  s  . 

one  co-efficient  more  than  there  are  units  in  in. 

— L - m  in  m — 1  m , 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  -[-  b  rrr  a  4-  m  a  h  -j-  rti  X  ~z 

m — z  n: — 1  in — I  m — 3  — , 

X  a  b*  -f-  m  X  "~2—  X  ~r  x  a  b3  -j-  in  %  ~J~  ^ 

m  —  2  ri-  }  m  —  4 

X  ~Z"  X  a  +*  ^rc.  which  is  the  binominal,  or  gene¬ 
ral  theorem  for  raifing  a  quantity,  o  nfifttng  of  two  terms,  to  any 
power  1:1. 

If 
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If  a  quantity,  confiding  of  three  or  more  terms,  is  to  be  involved, 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts,  which  are  to  be  railed  to  any 
power  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  binominal  :  and  by  the  fame  rules, 
you  may  fubftiiute,  indead  of  the  powers  of  thefe  compound  parts, 
their  values  ;  as, 


a  -J-  b  c 2  zzz  a  b  c2  a  -J-  b 2  -j-  2  c  X  o  b  -}-  c3  — 

a2  2  a  b  b2  -f-  2  a  c  2  b  cfi-c2.  \nA,a-\-  b-\-c^  z=z.a-\-  b2 

3  r  X  a  4"  b2  -j-  3  c2  X  a  b  c3  :=a3  —^—3  ^  — j—  3  «  — I— 

b3  a2  c  +  6  a  b  c  $  b2  c  -\-  T,  a  c2  b  c2  c3. 

In  which  examples  a  4-  b  -j-  c  is  confidered  as  compofed  of  the 
compound,  parts  of  a  b  and  the  fimple  part  c,  and  then  the  powers 
of  a-\-b  are  formed  by  the  binominal  theorem,  and  fubdituted  lor 

a  -\-b3,  and  a-\-b2. 

For  the  better  undemanding  of  the  premrfes,  and  to  affid  the 
learner  in  the  attainment  of  what  follows,  we  lhall  explain  more 
minutely  what  is  meant  by  a 

Co-efficient,  and  it's  LJfes. 

Co-efficients  in  algebra  are  fuch  numbers,  or  given  quantities,  as  are 
put  before  letters,  or  unknown  quantities,  into  which  letters  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied:  thus,  in  3  a  or  bx,  or  cx  x,  3  is  the 
co-efficient  of  3  a,  b  of  b  x,  and  c  of  c  x  x. 

When  no  number  is  prefixed,  unit  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  co-effici¬ 
ent  ;  as,  1  is  the  co-efficient  of  a,  or  of  b. 

In  a  quadratic  equation  the  co-efficient  is,  according  to  it’s  fign, 
either  the  fum,  or  the  difference  of  it’s  roots. 

In  any  equation,  the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond  term  is  always  equal 
to  the  fum  of  all  the  roots,  keeping  their  proper  figns. 

The  co  efficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  fum  of  all  the  reCtangles, 
arid  rig  by  the  multiplication  of  every  two  of  the  roots,  how  many 
ways  foever  thefe  combinations  of  the  two  can  be  had,  as,  three 
times  in  a  cube,  fix  in  a  biquadratic  equation,  &c. 

The  co-efficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  fo- 
lids  made  by  the  continual  multiplication  of  every  three  of  the  roots, 
how  often  foever  fuch  a  ternary  may  be  had,  ad  infinitum 

In  fluxions  the  co-efficient  of  any  generating  term  is  the  quantity 
arifing  from  the  divifion  of  that  term. 

VI.  EVOLUTION. 

Evolution,  or  the  extraction  of  roots,  is  the  finding  the  roots 
of  the  powers  of  any  quantity,  whether  fimple  or  compound. 

This  is  the  reverfe  of  involution;  and  therefore  the  roots  of  the 
fingle  quantities  are  eafily  extracted  by  dividing  their  exponents  by 
the  number  that  denominates  the  root  required  ;  for  the  powers  of 
any  root  are  found  by  multiplying  it’s  exponent  by  the  index  that 
denominates  the  power  ;  confequently,  when  any  power  is  giver),  the 
root  mud  be  found,  by  dividing  the  exponent  of  the  given  power  by 
the  number  that  denominates  the  kind  of  root  that  is  required; 
thus, 

The  fquare  root  of  a 8  is  2f-  =  a*- 

The  fquare  root  of  a*  b*  c2  is  a2  be. 

The  cube  root  of  a 6  b 3  is  b  4  =  a2  b  ;  and 

The  fquare  root  of  x9  y6  z12  is  x3y2  z4. 

It  alfo  appears,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  involution ,  that  any 
power  that  has  a  politive  fign,  may  have  either  a  pofitive  or  nega¬ 
tive  root,  if  the  root  is  denominated  by  an  even  number:  but  if  a 
power  have  a  negative  fign,  no  root  of  it,  denominated  by  an  even 
number,  can  be  adigned,  fince  there  is  no  quantity,  that  multiplied 
into  itfelf  an  even  number  of  times,  can  give  a  negative  produCI. 
Thus,  the  fquare  root  of  —  a2  cannot  be  alfigned  ;  and  is  therefore 
called  an  impoffible,  or  imaginary  quantity. 

But  if  the  root  to  be  extracted  is  denominated  by  an  odd  number, 
then  lhall  the  fign  of  the  root  be  the  fame  as  the  fign  of  the  given, 
number,  whofe  root  is  required  ;  thus, 

The  cube  root  of  —  a3  is  — -  a. 

The  cube  root  of  —  a6  b  is  —  a 2  b. 

If  the  number  that  denominates  the  root  required  is  a  divifor  of  the 
exponent  of  the  given  powers,  then  lhall  the  root  be  only  a  lower 
power  of  the  fame  quantity  ;  as. 

The  cube  root  of  ai2  is  a4,  number  3  that  denominates  the  cube 
root  being  a  divifor  of  12. 

But  if  the  number  that  denominates  w'hat  fort,  of  root  is  required, 
is  not  a  divifor  of  the  exponent  of  the  given  power,  then  the  root 
required  (hall  have  a  fraction  for  it’s  exponent  ;  as, 

The  fquare  root  of  a 3  is  a f. 

The  cube  root  of  a5  is  a 4. 

The  fqdare  root  of  a  is  a\. 

Thofe  powers  that  have  fractional  exponents  are  called  imperfeCt 
powers  or  furds,  and  are  multiplied  and  divided,  involved  and  evolv¬ 
ed,  after  the  fame  manner  as  perfeCt  powers  ;  thus. 

The  fquare  root  of  a-|  is  a2  -j-  4  =  a3.  / 

The  cube  of  is  12  -§■  X  4 

The  fquare  root  of  a  4  is  a - . 

3  X  2  •  T 

The  cube  root  of  a  \  is  a  £. 

1  he  fquare  root  of  any  compound  quantity,  as  u2-\-2  a  b-\~b2,  is 
difeovered  after  this  manner.  Firft,  take  care  to  difpofe  the  terms 
according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  alphabet,  as  in  divifion  ;  then,  find 
the  fquare  root  of  the  firft  term  a  a,  which  gives  a  for  the  firft  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  root.  I  hen,  lubtraCt  the  fquare  from  the  propofed  quan¬ 
tity,  and  divide  the  firft  term  of  the  remainder  2ab-\-b2,  by  the 


double  of  that  member,  viz.  2  a.  and  the  quotient  b  is  the  fecond 
member  of  rhe  root.  Add  this  fecond  member  to  the  double  of  the 
firft;  multiply  their  fum  2  a  fi- b  b)  the  fecond  member  b  ;  fuhiraCt 
the  produCI  2a  bffil2  from  the  forefaid  remainder  2ab-\-bi,  and 
if  nothing  remains,  then  the  fquare  root  is  obtained. 

The  manner  of  the  operation  is  thus: 

a2  -j-  2  a  b  -J-  b2  (afi-l2 

b  \ 


2  a  -J-  b'ys  a  b  -|-  b2 


X  b)2ab-\-b 


But,  if  there  had  been  a  remainder,  you  mud  have  divided  it  by  the 
double  of  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  already  found,  and  the  quotient 
would  have  given  the  third  member  of  the  root.  Thus  ; 

If  the  quantity  propofed  had  been  a2  -j-  2  ab-\-2ac-\-b2-\- 
2bc  +  c\  after  proceeding  as  above,  you  Wi.uld  have  found  the  re¬ 
mainder  2ac-\-2bc-\-c2,  which  divided  by  2  a  -j-  2  b,  gives  c  to 
be  annexed  to  a-\-b,  as  the  third  member  of  the  root.  Then 
adding  c  to  2  a  -|-  2  b,  and  multiplying  their  fum  2  a  -j-  2  b  -j-  c  by 
ct  fubtraCl  the  produCI  2acfi-2bc-\-c2  from  the  forefaid  re¬ 
mainder  ;  and  fince  nothing  now  remains,  you  conclude  that  a-f-  b 
-j-  c  is  the  fquare  root  required. 

The  operation  is  thus : 

a2  -j-  2ab-\-2ac-\-L2-\-  2bc-\-c2fa-\-b-\-c 
a 2  l 


2  a  fi-b  \2  ab-\-ac-\-b2fi-2bc-\-c% 
Xbj2ab  -\-b2 


2  a  -f  2  b  +  c\  2  a  c-\-  2  b  e  -j-  r 
c)  2  a  c 


X 


2  be  -f 


O  Oo 

Another  example.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  x  x  —  a  *44  a  a 
xx— a. v-j-  l  oaf  x—la 

xx  \ 


2  x  —  \  a  \ —  a  x  i  a  a 

X  —  j  aJ —  a  x  l  aa 


The  fquare  root  of  any  number  is  found  out  after  the  fame  man-. 


ner. 


In  general,  to  extra#  any  root  out  of  any  given  quantity  :  firft 
range  that  quantity  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  it’s  letters,  and 
extraCI  the  faid  root  out  of  the  firft  term,  and  that  (hall  be  the  firft 
member  of  the  root  required.  Then  raife  this  root  to  a  dimenfion 
lower  by  unit  than  the  number  that  denominates  the  root  required, 
and  multiply  the  power  that  arifes  by  that  number  itfelf;  divide  the 
fecond  term  of  the  given  quantity  of  the  produCI,  and  the  quoiient 
(hall  give  the  fecond  member  of  the  ropt  required.  Thus  to  extraCt 
the  rootof  the  fifth  power  out  of  a5  -j-t-  5  a*  b  -j-  10  a3  b2  -j-  10  2 

b3  -j-  5  a  h*  Is,  I  find  that  the  root  of  the  fifth  power  out  of  a>, 
gives  a:  which  I  raife  to  the  fourth  power,  and  multiplying  by  5, 
the  produCI  is  5  a4;  then  dividing  the  fecond  term  of  the  given 
quantity  5  a4  b  by  5  a4,  I  find  b  to  be  the  fecond  member;  and 
railing  a  b  \o  the  fifth  power,  and  fubtraCling  it,  there  being  no 
remainder,  I  conclude  that  a  -\-b  is  the  root  required. 

If  the  root  has  three  members,  the  third  is  found  after  the  fame 
manner  from  the  firft  two,  conlidefed  as  one  member;  as  the  fe¬ 
cond  member  was  found  fiom  the  firft,  which  may  eafily  be  under- 
ftood  from  what  was  laid  of  extraCt ihg  the  'quare  root. 

In  extracting  roots,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  exaCt  root  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  finite  terms.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of  a2  -j-  x2  is 

,5^* 


found  to  be  a,  -f- 


2  a 


1  a1  1 


6  a5  128 


— See.  Sec. 

I*  1 


The  operation  is  thus : 
a2  4- x2( 

b  \a-l-- 


+114%+ fc. 


2  a  8  a3  "iba5 


'xii) =**+/: 

2a)  4a 


*4 

2 


„  1  *  \ 

2a  4- —  —  -  - 

1  a  8  a2) 


*4 

4  a4 


*4 


h 


4  a2  8  a4  64  a 


-4-  JL,  —  r^—ySiC.  he. 

8  a4  64  a6 

After  the  fame  manner,  the  cubti  root  of  a3  -j-*3  will  be  found  to 
a;3  Xs  5.V9  10*12 

be  a-\ - - j - - -  he. 

3  a2  qa3  81  a  243  a11 

The  reader  will  find  a  general  •  theorem  for  extracting  the  root  of 
any  binominal  under  the  title  Involution. 
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y/2 


A  rational  quantity  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  any  given  furd, 
by  railing  the  quantity  to  the  power  that  is  denominated  by  the  name 
of  the  furd,  and  then  fetting  the  radical  fign  over  it :  thus,  a  ■=. 

1  3  4  S  ” 

y/  a2  ~ —  y/  a3  —  y/  a4 — :  y/  a5  — :  y/  <7*,  and  4  —  y/  1 6  — 
3  4  5  « 

y/  64  rzr  y/  256  —  y/  1034  —  y/  4« 

As  furds  may  be  confidcred  as  powers  with  fractional  exponents, 
they  are  reduced  to  others  of  the  fame  value  that  lhall  have  the  fame 
radical  fign,  by  reducing  thefe  fractional  exponents  to  fractions  hav- 

n  i. 

ing  the  fame  value  and  a  common  denominator.  Thus  y/  a  —  an, 


x 

w 


and 


and  y /  a  zrz  a”'  y  and  y/  a  a”',  and  —  =  — ,  —  rrz 

n  n  m  m 

n  nt 

therefore  y/  «and  y/  a,  reduced  to  the  fame  radical  fign,  become 

71  m 

y/  an 


and  1  , — .  If  you  are  to  reduce  V  Tandy/  2  to  the  fame 
y /  an  1  v  j  r 

*L  J.  3  * 

denominator,  confider  y/ 3  asequal  to  32,  and  y/  2  as  equal  to 
1  .  .  1 

2 3 ,  whofe  indices  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  you  have  3* 

—  3 %  and  2 3  m  2%  and  confequently,  y  3  z=  y/  3*  =1: 

3  6  6  2 

27,  and  y/ 2  y/  22  rza  y/  4,  fo  that  the  propofed  furds  y/  3 

3  6  6 

and  y/  2  are  reduced  to  other  equal  furds  y/  27  and  y/  4,  having  a 
common  radical  fign. 

Surds  of  the  fame  rational  quantity  are  multiplied  bv  adding  their 

2  3 

exponents,  and  divided  !  y  fubtracling  them  ;  thus,  y/«X  V  n — 


i  T, 

a1  X  «3 


$-3 


6  m  y/ «5,  and 


✓ 


V  a 


4 

5 


i__ 


fr 


>5 

y/  a2 


y/2 


m 

m-\-n  y/ a  « — m 

:  « - ; - —a - ; 

m  n  n  mn 
y/  a 


*  »  6 
y/  2  X  /  2  =r  y/  25  —  y/  3*  •  3  —  y/  2. 

/  2 

_  7?  _ _  7J 

If  the  furds  are  of  different  rational  quantities,  as  y/  „2 and  y/^T 
and  have  the  fame  fign,  multiply  thefe  rational  quantities  into  one 
another,  or  divide  them  by  one  another,  and  fet  the  common  radical 

t  n  _ 1  n _  n  _ 

fign  over  their  predudt  or  quotient.  Thus,  y/«2  x  y/62  — y/«263; 

m _ 

y/  a  4 


y/  u  4 

l)3  a 


m~  3  _ 
y /a3  y/9 


3  _ 

y/9 


3  — 

y/24\ 


24 


V  2  X  y/  5  zrr  y/  10;  m  z=z 

y/  63  a 

3  —  3 

=  v'i  =  |v'3- 

11  furds  have  not  the  fame  radical  fign,  reduce  them  to  fuch  as 
fliall  have  the  fame  radical  fign,  and  proceed  as  before  : 


y /a  X  y /  b 


— __  y/  a  y/4" 


nt  mn — - 

r  2  3 

y/  anbm  j - -  —  ;  y/  2  X  y/  4  : 

n  *m 

No.  18.  Vox..  I. 


2|  X 


4*  =  2* 


41—4* 
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0/  SURDS. 

Before  we  proceed  to  fractions,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  what 
Is  meant  above  by  imperfedt  or  furd  powers. 

A  furd  in  algebra  denotes  any  number  or  quantity  that  is  incom- 
menfurable  to  unity  ;  othervvife  called  an  irrational  number  or  quan¬ 
tity. 

The  fquare  roots  of  all  numbers,  except  I,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49, 
64,  81,  100,  121,  144,  &c.  (which  are  the  fquares  of  the  integer 
numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  &c.J  are  incommen- 
furables. 

And  after  the  fame  manner  the  cube  roots  of  all  numbers  but  of 
the  cubes  of  1,  2,  3*  4,  5,  6,  &c.  are  incommenfurables :  and  quan¬ 
tities  that  are  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  fuch  numbers, 
mud  alfo  have  their  fquare  roots,  or  cube  roots,  incommenfurable. 
The  roots,  therefore,  ot  fuch  numbers  being  incommenfurable, 

are  exprelfed  by  placing  the  proper  radical  fign  over  them  :  thus 
2  2  2  2 

y/2,  y/3,  y/5,  y/6,  &c.  exprefs  numbers  incommenfurable  with 
unity. 

However,  though  thefe  numbers  are  incommenfurable  themfelves 
with  unity,  yet  they  are  commenfurable  in  power  with  it ;  becaufe 

their  powers  are  integers,  that  is,  multiples  of  unity.  They  may 

2 

alfo  be  commenfurable  fometimes  with  one  another,  as  the  y/  8  and 
2 

y/2  ;  becaufe  they  are  to  one  another  as  2  to  r  :  and  when  they  have 

2 

a  common  meafure,  as  y/2  is  the  common  meafure  of  both  ;  then 
their  ratio  is  reduced  to  an  expreffion  in  the  leall  terms,  as  that  of 
commenfurable  quantities,  by  dividing  them  by  their  greateft  com¬ 
mon  meafure. 

The  common  meafure  is  found  as  in  commenfurable  quantities, 
only  the  root  of  the  common  meafure  is  to  be  made  their  common 
y/l  2  y/l  8  <2 

divifor:  thus  - ■=.  \f and - —  3  y /a. 


0°9 


X4f 


V  X 

6 - -  6 - 6- 

/23X4j=/8  X  16  —  y/ 


12 


6  — •  6  — 

y/ 42  ==  V  16 _ 

21  8~ 


3  — 

✓  4= 


/2 


V  2. 


If  the  furds  have  any  rational  co-efficients,  their  produft  or  quo¬ 
tient  mull  be  prefixed  ;  thus,  2  /  3  X  5  /  6  =  to  /  18. 

The  powers  of  furds  are  found  as  the  powers  of  their  quantities, 
by  multiplying  their  exponents  by  the  index  of  the  power  reeuired  : 

3  xv^  —  3  ^  ? 

thus  the  fquare  of  y/  2  is  2  3  =  2 3  =  /  4  ;  the  cube  of  c 

■ 2X3  2  „ 

—  5  .r=5  —  ■/  125.  Or  you  need  only,  in  involving 

lurds,  raife  the  quantity  under  the  radical  fign  to  the  power  required, 
continuing  the  fame  radical  fign  ;  unlefs  the  index  of  that  power  is 
equal  to  the  name  of  the  furd,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  and  in  that  cafe 
the  power  of  the  furd  becomes  rational.  Evolution  is  performed  by 
dividing  the  fradlion,  which  is  the  exponent  of  the  furd,  by  the  name 

of  the  root  required.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of  y/  u4  is  y/  a  2  or 

y/  a4. 


The  furd  y/  am  x  nr  a  y/  x  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  a  power  of 
any  quantity,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  furd,  divides  the  quantity 
under  the  radical  fign  without  a  remainder,  as  here  am  divides  a™  x, 
and  25  the  fquare  of  5,  divides  75  the  quantity  under  the  fign  in 

y/  75  without  a  remainder  ;  then  place  the  root  of  that  power  ra¬ 
tionally  before  the  fign,  and  the  quotient  under  the  fign,  and  thus 

2 

the  furd  will  be  reduced  to  a  more  fimple  expreffion.  Thus  y/  75 
2  2  _____  a  3  3 _ _ 

=  5  V  Z  i  V  48  =  y/3  x  Ik  ==  4  /  3  ;  y/  18—  y/ 27  x  3 

3 

=  3  V  3* 

When  lurds  are  reduced  to  their  leaft  expreffions,  if  they  have  the 
fame  irrational  part,  they  are  added  or  fubtradled,  by  adding  or  fub- 
tradting  their  rational  co-efficients,  and  prefixing  the  fum  or  differ- 

2  2 

ence  to  the  common  irrational  part.  Thus,  y/  75  -f-  y/  48  z=z  5 
V'  3  +  4/  3=9/3;  V/'8l  +  /24  =  3y/3-}-2‘>y/3 

j}  2  2 

=  SV  3  ;  /  *5°  —1/5  4  =  sY  6  —  3/6-2  /  6j 

4/  a2  x  y/  b2  x  —  ay/  x  -\ -  b  y/  x  —  a  b  X  y/x. 

Compound  furds  are  luch  as  confiil  of  two  or  more  joined  toge¬ 
ther  j  the  fimple  furds  are  commenfurable  in  power,  and  by  being 
multiplied  into  themfelves,  give  at  length  rational  quantities  ;  yet 
compound  furds  multiplied  into  themfelves,  commonly  give  Rill  ir¬ 
rational  products.  But,  when  any  compound  furd  is  propofed,  there 
is  another  compound  lurd,  which  multiplied  into  it,  gives  a  rational 
produdl.  'I  hus  if  y/n-J-  y/  b  were  propofed,  multiplying  it  by 
V  ra  —  / 1>,  the  produdt  will  be  a  —  b.  . 

The  inveitigation  of  that  furd,  which  multiplied  into  the  propofed 
furd,  gives  a  rational  produdl,  is  made  eafy  by  three  theorems,  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  his  Algebra,  p.  109,  feq.  to  which  we 
refer  the  curious. 

1  his  operation  isofufe  in  reducing  furd  expreffions  to  more  fim¬ 
ple  forms.  1  hus  fuppofe  a  binominal  furd,  divided  by  another,  as 
22  22 

y/  20  -f-  y/  12,  by  y/  5  —  y/  3,  the  quotient  might  be  expreffied 

y/  20  y/  12 

by - - - .  But  this  might  be  exprefied  in  a  more  fimple 

VS—  V7  3'. 

form,  by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator,  by  that  furd, 
which  multiplied  into  the  denominator,  gives  a  rational  produdl  : 

y/20-{-y/i2  y/20-)-y/i2  V  S  ~\r  V  1> 

thus,  — - = - - - -  X - 

V  5  V/3  V  S  —  V  3  V  5  V  3 

y/  IOO  2  y/  60 -J-  6  1  6  — {—  2  y/  60 

- =  - - -  rer:  8  -j-  2  y/  15.  To 

5—3  ...  2 

do  this  generally,  fee  Maclaurin,  ib.  p.  1 1 3. 

When  the  fquare  root  of  a  furd  is  required,  it  may  be  foun^, 
nearly,  by  extradling  the  root  of  a  rational  quantity  that  approxi¬ 
mates  to  it’s  value.  Thus  to  find  the  fquare  root  of  3  -j-  2  y/  2, 
firft  calculate  y/  2  =r  1,41421.  Hence  3  -j-  a  y/  2  5,82842, 

the  root  of  which  is  found  to  be  nearly  2,41421. 

In  like  manner  v»e  may  proceed  with  any  other  propofed  root. 
And  if  the  index  of  the  root,  propofed  to  be  extradled,  he  great,  a 

'  7/-- 

table  of  logarithms  maybe  ufed.  Thus  y/  5  y/  17  may  be  meft 
conveniently  found  by  logarithms. 

Take  the  logarithm  of  17,  divide  it  by  13;  find  the  number 
correfponding  to  tire  quotient ;  add  this  number  to  5  ;  fine  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  the  fum,  and  divide  it  by  7,  and  the  number  correfpond- 

7/13 

ing  to  this  quotient  will  be  nearly  equal  toy/  5  -j-  y/  1 7. 

But  it  is  fometimes  requilite  to  exprefs  the  roois  of  finds  exactly 
by  other  fur  ls.  Thus,  in  the  firft  example  the  fquare  root  of  3  + 

2  y/  2  is  1  -j-  y/  2  :  for  l-fy/2X  i+y/2—  l-j-y/2-f- 
2  =  3  -j-  2  y/  2.  For  the  method  of  pertorming  this,  the  curious 
may  confult  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  Algebra,  p.  115,  6c  feq. 
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Of  FRACTIONS. 


\ 


Fraction  is  a  part  or  parts  of  a  number  or  quantity  confidered  as 


an  unit  or  integer. 


There  is  fo  great  an  affinity  between  the  procefs  in  fradions  of 
algebraic  quantities,  and  in  arithmetical  fractions,  that  it  will  be  ne- 
celfary,  before  we  proceed  t-o  the  algebraic  procefs,  to  give  a  clear  de- 
fcription  of  numerical  fradions,  which  are  ufually  divided  into  deci¬ 
mal,  fexagefimal,  and  vulgar  ;  and  each  of  thcfe  divifions  has  a  part 
called  the  denominator,  another  named  the  numerator.  v 

The  denominator  of  a  fraction  always  reprefents  an  integer,  and 

7 

is  the  number  or  letter  below  the  line  —  or  feven  twelfths ;  where 


12 


12  is  the  denominator,  and  {hews  that  the  integer  here  is  divided 
into  12  parts.  It’s  real  ufeis  to  (hew  what  aliquot  part  the  broken 
number  has  in  common  with  unity. 

The  numerator  is  that  part  of  the  fradion,  which  exprefles  the 
parts  to  be  taken  out  of  the  integer,  and  is  placed  above  the  line, 
7 

thus  — ,  where  feven  is  the  numerator,  and  (hews  that  feven  twelfths 
12 

is  the  number  of  parts  to  be  taken  out  of  twelve.  ^ 

Decimal  fraft ions  are  thofe,  whofe  denominator  is  i ,  with  one  or 
more  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  unit,  as  I  o,  i  oo,  iooo,  io,ooo,  &c. 
5678 

thus - -  -  &c.  are  decimal  fractions. 


10,  100,  1000,  10,000, 

Note,  when  the  cypher  or  cyphers  are  fet  on  the  left  of  the  inte¬ 
gers,  as  0005,  they  have  no  value,  and-ferve  only  to  fill  up  places,  the 
whole  making  no  more  than  five  units. 

Sexagefimal  fradions  are  thofe,  whofe  denominator  proceeds  in  a 
fexagecuple  ratio,  or  is  always  60,  ’or  a  multiple  thereof.  Thefe 
are  fometimes  called  aflronomical  fractions;  in  which  the  denomi¬ 
nator  is  ufually  omitted,  as  in  40,  59',  32",  50'",  16"",  where  there 
is  only  the  numerator  fet  down,  and  we  read  thus,  4  degrees,  59  mi¬ 
nutes,  32  feconds  of  a  degree,  50  thirds,  16  fourths,  See. 

Vulgar  fractions,  or  fimple  fradions ,  are  always  exp  re  (Ted  by  two 
numbers  thus  4,  where  the  denominator  3  flievvs  that  the  whole  line 
is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ;  and  the  numerator 
2  indicates,  or  afligns  two  offuch  parts. 

If  the  numerator  of  a  fradion  is  equal  to  it’s  denominator,  then  the 
fradion  is  equal  to  unity.  Thus 

a  b 

4  —  1 ,  and  —  or  —  are  likewife  equal  to  unity. 
a  b 


If  the  numerator  is  greater  than  the  denominator,  then  the fradion 
is  greater  than  the  unit.  And  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  fraction  is  called 
improper.  But  if  the  numerator  be  lefsthan  the  denominator,  then 
th e  fradion  is  lefs  than  unit,  and  is  called  proper.  Thus  4  is  an  im¬ 
proper  fraction  ;  but  4  or  4  is  proper. 

There  is  alfoa  mixt  quantity,  one  part  whereof  is  an  integer,  and 
the  other  a  fraction  ;  as. 


34  and  54  and  a  -J - 

b 


Problem  I.  To  reduce  a  mixt  quantity  to  an  improper  fradion , 
multiply  the  part  that  is  an  integer  by  the  denominator  of  the  frac¬ 
tional  part ;  and,  to  the  produft,  add  the  numerator ;  then  place  the 
former  denominator  under  this  fum,  and  you  will  have  the  improper 
fraction  required. 

Thus,  2-f,  reduced  to  an  improper  fradion,  gives  for 

2  X  5=  IO»  ar)d  10  -J-  3  =  13,  which  divided  by  the  former  de- 

a2 

nominator  5,  gives  *f.  In  the  fame  manner  44  gives  4 ;  anda-^ - 

b 

ab-\-a 2  a 2 — ax  a 2  —  x 2 

- ;  and  a  —  x  - - • 


gives 


Problem  II.  To  reduce  an  improper  fradion  to  a  mixt  quan¬ 
tity,  divide  the  numerator  of  the  fradion  by  the  denominator,  and 
the  quotient  fhall  give  the  integral  part ;  and  the  remainder,  fet 
over  the  denominator,  fhall  be  the  fra&ional  part.  Thus,  1 -4=244 
ab-\-a2  a2  ax-\-2xx  X2  aa-\-xx 

- =  a  - ;  - -  =  X  -J - ;  and  -  =  a 

b  b  a-\-x  a — x  a — x 

2XX 


a — x 


Problem  III.  To  reduce  fradions  of  different  denominations  to 
/ 'radians  of  equal  value,  that  fhall  have  the  fame  denominator  ;  mul¬ 
tiply  each  numerator,  taken  feparately,  into  all  the  denominators  but 
it’s  own,  and  the  produfts  lhall  give  the  new  numerators :  then 
multiply  all  the  denominators  into  one  another,  and  the  product 
fhall  give  the  common  denominator.  Thus  J-,  4,  and  4,  are  refpec- 

a  b  c 

tively  equal  to  4§,  ib  and  4£  j  and  — ,  — ,  and  —  are  refpe£tively 

be  d 

acd  bbd  ccb 

equal  to  - - , - ,  and 


bed  bed 


b  cd 


Problem  IV.  To  add  and  fubtra£l  fradlions  ;  firfl  reduce  them 
to  a  common  denominator  (by  Prob.  III.)  then  add  or  fubtrafl 
the  numerators,  and  the  fum  or  difference  fet  over  the  common  de- 


nominatoj,  will  be  the  fum  or  difference  required.  Thus,  14-1 
8-4-9  17  5  /  9—8  1 

== - =  —  =  1  —  ;  and  4  —  - =  — .  In  the  fame 

12  12  12  12  12 

a  c  e  adf-\~cbf-\-ebd  a  c  ad  —  cb 


bdf 


manner - 1 - 1 - = 

b  d  ‘  / 

X  X  3* 2.V  .V 

and - — - —  — .  See  Subtraction. 

22  6  6 


bd 


Problem  V.  To  multiply  fradiom ;  let  their  numerators  be 
multiplied  into  one  another,  to  obtain  a  new  numerator,  and  the 
denominators  into  one  another,  to  obtain  a  new  denominator  ;  and 
the  numerator  and  denominator  fo  found  will  be  the  product  re¬ 
quired. 

Thus,  f  X  4  =  tt  5  and  I  X  4  =  I  =  b  I  n  the  fame  man- 
a  c  ac  a-lf-b  a — b  a 2 — b 2 

ner,  —  X  —  =  —  i  and -  X - X - 

b  d  bd  c  d  '  c  d 


If  a  mixt  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied,  firfl:  reduce  it  to  the  form 
of  a fradion  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  if  an  integer  is  to  be  multiplied.by  a 
fradion ,  you  may  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  fradion ,  by  placing  unit 
under  it.  Thus,  5  f  X  £  =  'y  X  I  —  r\  =  4  ?.  (by  Prob. 
II.)  Alfo  9  X  y  9  X  |  —  x3  —  6;  and  in  the  fame  manner, 
Lx  a  bu-\-bx  a  a2b-\-abx  ab-\-bx 


*+-x-= 


- X  - 

a  x 


x  a  x  ci  x  x 

Problem  VI.  To  divide  f radians ;  firfl  multiply  the  numerator 


of  the  dividend  by  the'denominator  of  the  divifor,  and  the  produ6l 
will  be  the  numerator  of  the  quotient;  then  multiply  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the  divifor,  and  their  pro¬ 
duct  will  give  the  denominator  of  the  quotient.  Thus  : 

c  \  a  / a  d 

*)K44.; 

and  a\b\a—b(a2 — a  b-\-b 


Y  a2— 

\  a2\ab  *  f  | 

Thefe  laft  four  problems  are  eafily  demonftmed  from  the  dsfini- 


a — b  )  a 


a  c  e 

tion  of  a  fradion.  1 .  It  is  obvious,  that  the  fradions  — ,  — ,  — ,  are 

,  bdf 

ad f  cb  f  e  b  d 

refpe&ively  equal  to- — - , - ,  fince  if  you  divide adf  by 


bdf  dbf  bdf 

a  e  bf  c  eb  d  —  e 

bdf  \  the  quotient  will  be  — ; - ,  =  — ;  and - 

b  dbf  b  b  df  f 


b  b  b 
it  will  be  a  m  b,  and  c  — 
a-\-c  a  c 

— - ;  that  is, - 1 - 

b  b  b 

a — c 

n  z=z - • 


—  =  «,  and 


2.  Fraftions  reduced  to  the  fame  denominator  are  added  by  ad¬ 
ding  their  numerators,  and  fubferibing  the  common  denominator. 
a  c  a-\-c  a 

Thus, - 1 - = - ;  for  call  —  =  m,  and 

b  b 

ah ;  arid  m  b-\-n  b-=a-\-c,  and 

a  c 

After  the  fame  manner, - - 

b  b 


m 


a  C 

3.  Again,  —  X  —  =  m  X  ») 
b  d 


a  c 


:  — ;  for  b  m  - —  a,  d  n  =  c  ; 
b  d 


and  b  dmn  rrr  a  c,  and  m  n 


a  c 

'bd'' 


a  c 

that  is,  —  X  — : 
b  d 

a  d 


a  c 

’  bd' 


a,  and  mb  d 


a  c  m 

4.  Laftly, - ! - ,  or  — ,  gives  —  ;  for  m  b 

b  d  n  cb 

mb  d  ad 

—  ad  ;  n  d  —  c,  and  n  d b  =  c  b  ;  therefore - —  —  ;  that 

nib  cb 

m  ad 


cb 


Problem  VII.  To  find  the  greatefl:  common  meafure  of  two 
numbers;  that  is,  the  greatefl  number  that  can  divide  them  both 
without  a  remainder.  Firfl,  divide  the  greater  number  by  the  leffer, 
and  if  there  is  no  remainder,  the  leffer  number  is  the  greatefl  com¬ 
mon  divifor  required.  If  there  is  a  remainder,  divide  your  laft  di- 
vifor  by  that  remainder;  and  thus  proceed,  continually  dividing  the 
laft  divifor  by  it’s  remainder,  till  there  is  no  remainder  left;  and 
then  the  laft  divifor  is  the  greateft  common  meafure  required. 
Thus,  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  45  and  63  is  9;  and  the 
greateft  common  meafure  of  256  and  48  is  16,  as  appears  from  the 
operation  at  large. 

45)63(i 
45 


48)256(5 

240 


18)45(2 

36 


16)48(3 

48 


q)i8:'2 
'  18 


o<u 


00  . 


Much 
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[an 


Miich  after  the  fame  manner,  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of 
algebraical  quantities  is  difcovered  ;  only  the  remainders  that  arife  in 
the  operation  are  to  be  divided  by  their  iimpie  divifors,  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  are  always  to  be  ranged  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
lame  letter.  Thus,  to  find  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  a2 — b2 
and  a 2 — 2 ab2,  the  operation  is  thus: 

a 2 — b2)*2  —  2ab-\-b2(l 

a2  —  b2 

—  2ab-\-2bz  remainder,  which  divided  by 
—  2  is  reduced  to 

a  —  b)  a2 — b2  ( a-\-b . 

a2~b2 


Therefore,  a — -b  is  the  greatefl  common  meafure  required* 

The  ground  of  this  operation  is,  that  any  quantity  that  meafures 
the  dtvifjr  anti  the  remainder  (if  there  is  any)  mud  alfo  meafure  the 
dividend;  becaufe  the  dividend  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  divifor 
multiplied  into  the  quotient,  and  of  the  remainder  added  together, 
i  nus,  in  the  lad  example,  a — b  meafures  the  divifor  a2 — b2,  and  the 
remainder  2ab-\-2bi  ;  it  mull  therefore  likewife  meafure  their  fum 
«- — 2  ab-fb2. 

\  ou  mufl  obferve,  in  this  operation,  to  make  that  the  dividend, 
whic.i  has  the  highell  powers  of  the  Letter,  according  to  which  the 
quantities  are  ranged. 

Problem  VIII., To  reduce  any  fraSlion  to  it’s  lowed  terms;  find 
the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  the  numerator  and  denominator ; 
divide  them  bv  that  common  meafure,  and  place  the  quotient  in  their 
•room,  and  you  fhall  have  a  fraction,  equivalent  to  the  given  frail  ion, 
expreiled  in  the  lowed  terms.  1  hus  is  reduced  to  j,  by  dividing 
the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  greated  common  meafure  3. 
In  the  fame  manner  $?=f  for  —4,  and  a-f  —  5. 

In  algebraical  terms,  the  operation  is  thus:  — —C-\  13.n‘^c_ 

2  <5  bej  12  e.bcx 

_ _ 3<r, 

1  ^  ’  vv i c h  is  found  by  rejecting  the  divifor  (as  being  nothing), 

rejecting  the  letters  b  c  of  the  dividend  (as  being  common  to 
numerator  and  denominator),  and  dividing  the  co-efficients  75  and 
125  by  their  greated  common  meafure  25;  the  refult  of  which  is 

156  a2-\-  156  ab 

‘ - •  in  the  lame  manner, - — _ — —  _ . 


5  x 


a2  —  l2 


a-\-b 


a  -  —  2  a  b  — J-  b  2  a  —  b 

—  b 4  a'--L-b2 


S72a2—512ab 
a3  b2  a 

a2-j-  2  a  bfrb2 


II  a  —  II b 

'■  — b  a 

and 


a-\-b 


a 5  —  a3b2  .  a3 

When  unit  is  the  greated  common  meafure  of  the  numbers  and 
quantities,  then  the  fraction  is  already  in  it’s  lowed  terms.  Thus, 

3  a  b  *  7 

—  cannot  be  reduced  lower.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that 
3  d  c  « 

numbers,  whofe  greated  common  meafure  is  ufiir,  are  faid  to  be 
prime  to  each  other. 

If  it  is  required  to  reduce  a  given  fraction  to  a  fraSiion  equal  to 
it,  that  (hall  have  a  given  denominator;  you  mull  multiply  the  nu¬ 
merator  by  the  given  denominator,  and  divide  the  produd  by  the 
loiinei  denominator ;  and  this  quotient,  fet  over  the  given  denomi¬ 
nator,  will  be  the  fraction  required.  Thus,  if  it  were  required  to 
reauce  |-  to  an  equal  fruition,  whofe  denominator  fhall  be  6;  find 

the  quotient  ol  2  —  3=4,  then  will  ±  be  the  frailion  required. 

•In  the  fame  manner,  f  is  reduced  to  an  equal  fraction,  which  has 

the  denominator  c ,  vi-z.  - - ;  for  rejeding  rout  of  both  numerator 


a 

■l=r 


and  denominator,  there  remains  a- 
I  •  7 

Befides  the  common  notion  of  a  frailion ,  there  is  this  alfo  to  be 
conhdered. 

_  Suppofe  |  of  20s.  or  a  pound  derling,  were  the  frailion;  this  frac¬ 
tion,  inflead  of  tnree  quarters  of  a  pound,  may  be  conhdered  as  a 
fourth  part  of  three  pounds,  i.  e,  by  taking  as  many  of  the  integers 
as  the  numerator  exprelies,  viz.  3,  and  dividing  them  by  4  the  de¬ 
nominator,  for  then  inflead  of  4  there  will  arife  6or.  the  quotient  of 
the  fame  value  will  arife,  lor  4)60*.  (151-.  which  fhews  the  reafon  of 
the  manner  ol  expreffing  ui'ed  by  geometers  and  algebraifls,  who  read 
a 

£  thus,  a  divided  by  b. 

Of  E  Q_U  ATIONS. 

.  Equation  is  the  expreilion  of  the  fame  quantity  in  two  different, 

i.  e.  diffimilar,  but  equal  terms  or  denominations;  thus  2,  3  —  ^4- 
2»  or  twice  three  is  equal  to  four  and  two.  And  Stifelius  defines  it, 
the  ratio  of  equality  between  two  quantities  differentlydenominated; 
,hus  3  "71 1  lings  —  36  pence,  or  ,501.  —  2/.  ior  —  600  pence  — 
2400  farthings;  or,  6— d-\-c\  or  12 — « — p.  Sic. 

Hence,  the  reduction  ol  two  heterogeneous  or  diffimilar  quanti¬ 
ties  to  toe  lame  value,  i.  e.  to  an  equality,  is  called  the  bringing 

1  i-m  to  an  equation,  i.  e.  the.  bringing  the  ieverul  mediate  equations 
to  a  Unal  one.  * 

But  belore  we  fhevv  how  this  is  to  be  done,  it  will  beneceffary  to 


'equition™^  f°mew,lat  concett7ing  the  terms,  root,  and  divifion  of  an 

1  he  terms  are  the  quantities  or  parts  that  compofe  the  equation, 
and  are  conneaed  by  the  figns  +  and  -;  as ,b+cLd,  where  b,c,  d, 

are  the  terms,  and  Ihew  that  what  is  reprefented  by  d  is  equal  to  the 
two  quantities  b  and  c.  1 

•  ^1  r,°,0t  311  efratl0n  *s  t^ie  value  of  it’s  unknown  quantity;  as 

in  «2-J-Zi2— x2;  the  root  will  be  fr  (a2-\-b2  ) 

Equations,  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  unknown  quantities,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  fnnple,  quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic,  &c. 

In  fimple equation  the  unknown  quantity  is  only  of  onedimenfion,  ’ 
or  in  the  firfl  power,  as  x— (a-\-b):  2. 

In  the  quadratic  the  unknown  quantity  is  in  the  fecond  power, 
as  x2—  a2-\-b2.  v 

In  the  cubic,  it  is  in  the  4th  power,  as d2= — a*  b3,  &c. 

In  the  biquadratic,  it  is  in  the  4th  power;  as  x4— _ K  • 

Equations  are  (1)  thofe  ultimate  conclufions  we  arrive  at  in  the 
folution  of  problems;  or  (2)  the  means  to  obtain  thofe  final  refolu- 
tions. 

The  firfl  fort  confifls  only  of  one  unknown  quantity,  intermixed 
with  other  quantities. 

The  other  kind  confifls  of  feveral  unknown  quantities  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  and  connected  together,  til!  there  arifes  a  new  equation,  iq 
which  the  unknown  quantity  fought  is  mixt  with  the  known. 

T  o  perform  this,  or  to  folve  queflions  by  equations,  you  mufl  ob¬ 
ferve, 

ifl.  That  all  equations  have  as  many  affirmative  roots  as  there  are 
permutations  of  figns ;  and  as  many  negative  roots,  as  there  are  fuc- 
ceffions  of  them;  as,  in  the  quadratic  x2frx — 6  o,  there  is  only 

one  fucceflion  of  figns-} — }-,  and  one  permutation  of  them,  -J - ; 

hence  the  equation  has  two  roots,  one  affirmative  -j-  2,  and  the  other 
negative  — 3.  Alfo  inthecubic  x2  —  3X2  —  iojt  +  24==o,  there 

are  two  permutations  of  figns-j - and - }-  ;  and  only  one  fuccef- 

fion - ;  hence  it’s  roots  are  two  affirmative  fr-2  and  -{-4.,  and 

only  one  negative  — 3. 

2*  That  the  feveral  quantities  and  ligns  be  proper'1'  fet  down  and 
expreffed. 

3.  That  the  quantities  thus  denoted  be  brought  to  an  equation. 

4.  That  the  equation  be,  reduced  to  it’s  loweft  and  fimplefl 
terms  i 

5.  That  the  equation  be  conflruded  or  reprefented  in  ^eometrcal 

lines.  & 

For  a  quell  ion  or  problem  being  propofed,  you  are  to  conceive  the 
thing  required,  as  already  done,  i.  e.  to  form  a  dear  conception  of 
the  conditions  and  nature  of  it,  and  to  exprefs  it  by  one  of  the  laft 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  x,  y,  or  z,  noting  the  known  quantities  by 
the  letters  that  begin  the  alphabet  b,  c,  d,  See. 

T.  hen,  by  due  reafoning  from  the  conditions  of  the  queflion,  let 
the  quantities  concerned  therein  be  juflly  flated,  and  carefully  com¬ 
pared;  fo  that  their  relation  to  one  another  may  appear,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference,  which  renders  them  unequal,  be  difcovered;  and'confe- 
quently,  the  fame  thing  found  expreffible  two  ways,  or  brought  into 
an  equation,  or  leveral  equations  independent  on  each  other:  And 
Here  again  ft  is  to  be  obferved, 

1.  That  if  there  are  as'  many  equations  given,  as  there  are  quanti¬ 
ties  fought,  then  the  queftion  has  a  determinate  number  of  folutions, 
or  is  truly  limited,  \;iz.  each  quantity  fought  hath  but  one  fingle 
value.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a  queflion  propofed  concerning  the  age  of  three  perfens, 
was  conditioned  as  follows,  viz.  the  fecond  is  feven  years  older  than 
the  firfl,  the  age  of  the  third  is  triple  that  of  the  firll  and  fecond, 
and  the  fum  of  all  their  ages  is  68.  Required  the  as-e  of  each. 

In  order  to  bring  this  queftion  to  an  equation,  put° %  for  the  age 
of  the  firfl;  then  will  the  age  of  the  fecond  be  %  — |—  7»  and  the  age  of 
the  third  6  z-\- 12  :  the  fum  ol  all  their  ages  z-|-  z  -}-  7  -}-  6  z  - j-21 
rrr68.  So  that  here  is  but  one  equation  given,  and  one  quantity  re¬ 
quired,  viz.  the  age  of  the  firft. ' 

2.  When  the  number  of  the  quantities  fought  exceeds  the  number 
of  the  given  equations,  the  queflion  is  capable  of  an  indeterminate 
number  of  anfwers  ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  but  imperfedly  deter¬ 
mined.  If  the  queflion,  when  Hated,  is, found  to  have  a  determina¬ 
ble  number  of  folutions,  then  the  equation,  diredly  drawn  from  the 
conditions  of  the  queftion,  mufl  be  reduced  into  another,  by  equal 
augmentation  and  diminution  ;  fo  that  the  known  quantities  may 
ftand  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  or  fome  power 
of  it,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equation.  This  is  called  redudion  of* 
equations,  and  depends  upon  a  right  application  of  the  five  following 
axioms: 

x.  If  equal  quantities  be  added  to  equal  quantities,  the  fum  of  thofe 
quantities  will  be  equal. 

2.  If  equal  quantities  be  fubtraded  or  taken  from  equal  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  quantities  remaining  will  be  equal . 

3.  If  equal  quantities  be  multiplied  by  equal  quantities,  their  pro- 
duds  will  be  equal. 

4.  If  equal  quantities  be  divided  by  equal  quantities,  their  quo¬ 
tients  will  be  equal. 

5.  Quantities  that  arc  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  are  alfo 
equal  to  one  another. 

If  thefe  axioms  be  well  underflood,  the  redu&ion  of  equations  will 
appear  very  plain,  and  the  operations  be  eafily  performed. 

1.  Redudion  by  tranfpofition,  is  performed  by  transferringa  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  other  hdeof  th e  equation  with  a  contrary  lign  ;  or  by  equal 
addition,  if  the  quantity  be  negative;  and  by  equal  fubtradion,  if 
affirmative.  Thus  the  equation  x  —  I o  —  40,  is  reduced  by  adding 
10  to  each  fide,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  fame  as  if —  10  had 
been  tranfgoled  to  the  oppofite  fide  wi»h the  contrary  lign  ;  for  x  — 10 
-|- 10  =  40-}- lOj  is  the  fame  with  x— 4o-}-io,  the  — 10  and 
-}-io  defti.oying  each  other.  In  the  fame  manner  x-}-io=:4o,  is 

reduced  , 
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reduced  to  x  =  40  — •  10,  by  tranfpofing  the  -j-  xo  with  a  contrary 

fign.  ' 

2.  Reduction  is  performed  by  equal  multiplication,  in  cafe  there 
are  fractional  quantities  ;  for  by  multiplying  every  term  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  by  the  denominators  of  the  fractions,  it  will  be  cleared  of  frac¬ 


tions  :  thus,  by  multiplying  every  term  of  the  equation  —zzzb  by  the 

a 


denominators,  we  will  have  z  —  a  b.  Again,  if  z3~t~3a2  4~  « 

c 


-J  ar=zz-\-a\  then  by  multiplying  by  the  denominator  c,  we  will 
have  an  equal  equation  free  from  fractions,  viz.  z3  -f-  3  a2-\-  c  n-\- 
a  c  =  c  -j--  a  c,  or  z3 -j-  3  a2  -{*-  c  n  =.c  z,  the  a  c  on  each  fide 
being  rejedted. 

3.  By  equal  divifion,  as  in  the  equation  a  at=: ;  for  by  dividing  each 


fide  by  a ,  we  will  have  z^oi- — -Jm — .  In  the  fame  manner,  in  the 


equation  a  z  ez-\-c  b,  by  dividing  each  fide  by  a-\-  e,  we  get  the 

.  c  b 

equation : 


2+‘ 


4.  Equations  are  cleared  of  furd  quantities  by  involution  ;  thus,  if 
the  equation  be  «  — 6  ;  then  by  involution  or  fquaring  each  fide 
of  the  equation,  we  have  the  equation  a  :=  36.  If  both  lidcs  be  fimi- 
lar  birds,  or  of  the  fame  power,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  rejedf  the 


radical  fign:  thus,  for  \/  a—  y'  d-\-  c,  we  write  a  z=d-\-c,  re- 
jedling  the  radical  fign  of  both. 

5.  When  any  fmgle  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  on  one  fide 
of  the  equation,  evolve  or  extradf  the  root  of  both  fides,  according  as 
the  index  of  that  power  denotes,  and  their  roots  will  be  equal.  Thus 
if  z  z  =  25,  by  extrafling  the  root  of  each  fide  we  have  zr=5-  In 
the  fame  manner  if  a  a  a  =  27,  their  cube  roots  will  be  equal,  viz. 
«=3.  Or,  if  any  compound  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  be  on 
one  fide  of  an  equation,  that  hath  a  true  root  of  it’s  kind;  then,  by 
evolving  both  (ides  of  the  equation  it  will  be  expreffed  in  lower  terms  : 
thus  a2  -{-  2  b  a  b2z=.d2,  by  evolving  both  fides,  comes  out  a  4-  b 

6.  A  proportion  may  be  converted  into  an  equation ,  afferting  the 
product  of  the  extremes  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  means;  or,  any 
one  of  the  extremes  may  be  made  equal  to  the  produfl  of  the  means 

x 

divided  by  the  other  extreme:  thus,  if  12 — x:~ :  :  4:  1, then  12 

— a=z2  x ;  and  by  tranfpofing  the  — x,  we  fhall  have  3x^=1 2, 
and  dividing  by  3,  z=:,§-:=4,  by  the  preceding  rules. 

7.  If  any  quantities  be  found  on  both  fides  of  the  equation,  with 
the  fame  fign  prefixed,  they  may  be  taken  away  from  both :  thus, 
for  3*  -\-lz=.a  -\-b ,  we  fay  3  x — a.  Alfo,  if  all  the  quantities  of 
the  equation  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  it  may  be 
flruck  out  of  them  all :  thus,  if  3  ax-\~5  ab=8  a  c ,  dividing  by 
a,  we  have  3  x  -[-5^— 8r;  and  tranfpofing  5 b  and  dividing  by  3, 

8z — 5  b 

: - ,  according  to  the  fird  and  third  rules. 


we  have  xz 


8.  Indead  of  any  quantity  in  an  equation,  you  may  fubditute 
another  equal  to  it :  thus,  if  3  x-\-y=.2\,  and  yz=. 9  ;  then  3*-f-9 
_ ^  orA _ 24—9 _ 

3 

To Jolve  Simple  Equations. 

1.  After  an  equation  is  formed,  if  you  have  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  then,  by  the  preceding  rules,  you  bring  it  to  (land  alone 
on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  have  none  but  known  quantities  on  the  other 
fide  ;  by  which  means  you  will  difeover  it’s  value.  Thus,  if  the 
ruefiion  propofe'd  be  that  of  the  three  perfons  ages  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  equation  thence  refulting  has  been  found  to  be  as  in 

Example  I. 

z-|-z-J-7-j-6z-}-2  i=;68 
8z=:68 — 28=40 


By  quell. 

1  tranfp. 

2  — r-  8 


Hence 

And 


;  =A£.rr=5=firft  age. 


z  4~7— i2=fecond  age. 
l2nf5X 3=5I=third  age. 
Example  II. 


4  12 

3*2 _ 

48  * 

and  3*2:=48  .v  by  the  fecond  rule ; 
and  3 v  =:i8  by  the  feventh  rule  ; 

48 

and  x  =: — =16  by  the  third  rule. 


2.  If  there  are  two  unknown  quantities,  then  there  mud  be  two 
equations  arifing  from  the  conditions  of  the  queltion ;  fuppofe  x 
andy.  The  rule  is,  to  find  a  value  of  x  or  y  from  each  of  the  equa¬ 
tions,  and  then  by  putting  thefe  two  values  equal  to  each  other,  there 
will  arife  a  new  equation  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity, 
which  mud  be  reduced  by  the  fame  rules  as  formerly. 

Example. 

Let  the  fums  of  two  quantities  be  s,  and  their  difference  d  ;  let 
s  and  d  be  given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantities  them- 
felves. 

Suppofe  the  quantities  to  be  at  and  y  ;  then,  by  the  quedion,  x-\-y 
=^f,  and  xy=zd\  whence  x=zs — yzzzzd-Jy  ;  and,  by  tranfpofition, 

j — d 


2y — s  d  ;  fo  that  dividing  by  2,  we  have  - ;  and  by  com¬ 


paring  the  value  of  at,  viz.  r — y,  we  find  .r=r 


s-\-d 


or  2Ar=2# 


s-\-d 


— s-\-d,  and  dividing  by  2,  the  value  of  at=; - ,  as  expreffed  in 

2 


this  form. 


x-^-y—s 
x-  y—d 


xzzzd-jy 

s—y—d-\-y 

7  y==s — d 

yz=zs  — d 


2 


3.  When  in  one  of  the  given  equations,  the  unknown  quantity  is 
of  one  dimenfion,  and  in  the  other  of  a  higher  dimenfion  ;  you  mud 
find  a  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  from  that  equation  wh'ere  it 
is  of  one  dimenfion,  and  then  raife  that  value  to  the  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  the  other  equation  ;  and  by  comparing  it,  fo 
involved,  with  the  value  you  deduce  from  that  other  equation,  you 
will  obtain  an  equation  that  will  have  only  one  unknown  quantity 
and  it’s  powers:  that  is,  when  you  have  two  equations  of  different 
dimenfions,  if  you  cannot  feduce  the  higher  to  the  fame  dimenfion 
with  the  lower,  you  mud  raife  the  lower  to  the  fame  dimenfion  with 
the  higher. 

Example. 

The  fum  of  two  quantities,  and  the  difference  of  their  fquares, 
being  given,  to  find  the  quantities  themfelves.  Suppofe  them  to  be 
x  and  y,  their  fum  s,  and  the  difference  of  their  fquares  d.  Then, 

x+y=t 


x2—y2z 


zd 


xz=s — y 

x2z=zs2 — 2r  >'4">2 
x2z=zd-\-y2 ,  whence 
d-\-y2z=.s2 — 2  s y-\-y2 
dzzzzs2 — 2  s  y 

2  s  y - .t2 — d 

r2 — d 


2  s 

and  xz=zs2  -{-d 


2  s 

4.  If  there  are  three  unknown  quantities,  there  mud  be  three 
equations  in  order  to  determine  them,  by  comparing  which  you  may, 
in  all  cafes,  find  an  equation  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity; 
which  may  be  refolved  by  the  rules  for  reduction  of  equations  already 
mentioned. 

From  three  equations  involving  any  three  unknown  quantities,  x,y, 
and  z,  to  deduce  two  equations  involving  only  two  unknown  quan¬ 
tities,  the  following  rule  will  always  ferve  :  find  three  values  of  x 
from  the  three  given  equations ;  then,  by  comparing  the  fird  and 
fecond  value,  you  will  find  another  equation  involving  only  y  and  z: 
again,  by  comparing  the  fird  and  third,  you  will  find  another  equation 
involving  only  y  and  z  ;  and,  ladly,  thofe  equations  are  to  be  folved 
by  the  fecond  direction. 

Example :  fuppofe 


-12 
x- 


■  4 - }-z:=6 

2  ' 


•)  r  12 — y — z 

ffird  ~| 

1  1  20— 2y—3z  | 

fecond 

r  then  *=<  3y 

,  : 

1  18 - 3Z  I 

third  j 

J  L  2  i 

J 

1 2— y-— z=20-t-2y—z 
n  3/ 

1 2 — y — z=:i  8— - -—3  z 

2 

Thefe  two  lad  equations  involve  onlyy  and  z,  and  are  to  be  re¬ 
folved  by  the  fecond  direffion.  Thus, 
f  2V~~)’4~3z — z=20 — 12=8 
t;4-2z=8 

{36 — 3  y — 6z=24 — 2  y — 2z 
1  2=)’4-4z 

.  *f  8 — 2z  fird  I  , 

whence y=  j  ,  2_4Z  ftcon(J  j  value 

and  8 — 2z=i2 — 4Z 
2z— 12 — 8=4 

y  (=z8—  2z)=4 
*(=12— y— z)=6 

This  method  is  general,  and  will  extend  to  all  equations  that  in¬ 
volve  three  unknown  quantities ;  but  there  are  often  eatier  and  Ihorter 
methods,  to  deduce  an  equation,  involving  only  one  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  which  is  bed  learned  from  praftice. 

To  Jolve  Quadratic  Equations. 

1.  If,  after  the  equation  is  reduced,  as  dire&ed  above,  and  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  brought  to  dand  on  one  fide,  it  is  found  to  be  a  lim- 
ple  Iquaie  power,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  evolve  both  fides  of 
the  equation ,  by  which  means  you  will  find  the  value  of  the  limple 
unknown  quantity.  Thus,  if  at  ^=136,  then,  by  evolution  or  ex¬ 
traction,  x — 6,  as  before. 

2.  In 
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2.  In  the  folution  of  any  queftion,  where  you  have  got  an  equa¬ 
tion  that  involves  only  one  unknown  quantity,  but  involves  at  the 
fame  time  the  fquare  of  that  quantity,  and  the  produdt  of  it  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  fome  known  quantity;  then  you  have  what  iscalled  an 
adfedted  quadratic  equation,  which  may  be  refolved  by  the  following 
rules  : 

1.  Tranfpofe  all  the  terms  that  involve  the  unknown  quantity  to 
one  fide,  and  the  known  terms  to  the  other  fide  of  the  equation, 

2.  If  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  multiplied  by  any  co¬ 
efficient,  you  are  to  divide  all  the  terms  by  that  co-efficient,  that  the 
co-efficient  of  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  unit. 

3.  Add  to  both  Tides  the  fquare  of  half  the  co-efficient  prefixed  to 
the  unknown  quantity  itfelf,  and  the  fide  of  the  equation  that  involves 
the  unknown  quantity  will  then  be  a  complete  fquare, 

4.  Extradl  the  fquare  root  from  both  Tides  of  the  equation,  which 
you  will  find,  on  one  Tide,  always  to  be  the  unknown  quantity  with 
half  the  f'orefaid  co-efficient  fubjoined  to  it;  To  that  by  tranfpofing 
this  half,  you  may  obtain  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  ex- 
preffied  in  known  terms. 

Example. 

Suppofe  the  quadratic  equation  to  be, 
y*-\-ay—b 

a*  a* 

m  — 
to  both  Tides,  J  44, 


Add  the  fquare  _ 


*  1 

are  _  I 

s,  2J 


Extradl 


a  j  a2 

the  root,  y- j - =  ±\/  b-\ - 


Tranfpofe — ,  and 
2 


/a2  a 

>•=/£+ - . 

4  2 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fquare  root  of  any  quantity,  as 
-\-a2,  may  be  -f-«.  or  — and  hence  all  quadratic  equations  admit 
of  two  folutions.  Alfo,  fi nee  the  fquares  of  all  quantities  are  po- 
litive,  it  is  evident  that  the  fquare  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  ima¬ 
ginary,  and  cannot  be  affigned. 

However  the  following  examples  will  illuftrate  the  rules  for  qua¬ 
dratic  equations. 

Example  I. 

The  fum  of  two  quantities  is  32,  and  their  produdl  240  ;  required 
the  quantities  themfelves.  Suppofe  them  to  be  x  and  y  ;  then 
A-J-y  =  32;  and*=:32 — y 
240 

xy  z=z  240 ;  and  x  = - 

_  y 

240 


therefore  32 — y  = - 

y 

and  32  y — j2  =  240 

tranfpofe,  y2  —  32  y  —  —  240  * 

add  162,  y 2  —  327  +  256  = —  240  2,56 

extradl  y/ ,y  —  i6*=X=  4/ 16 
and  y=  —  +  r6  *=  20 

x{='!,*—y)==i2 

Example  II. 

Three  merchants  join  flocks  ;  the  flock  of  the  firff  was  lefs  than 
that  of  the  fecond  by  13/.  and  the  fum  of  the  fecond  and  third  man’s 
flock  amounted  to  175  /.  In  trading  they  gained  48/.  more  than 
their  whole  flock  was  ;  and  the  firff:  man’s  fhare  of  the  gain  was  78/. 
required  each  man’s  flock  and  fhare  of  the  gain? 


Suppofe 
Then  / 

By  the  quaff  ion  < 

2,  6 

7*  3 

By  the  queftion 


x,y,  z,  to  reprefent  each  man’s  flock, 
x  -\-y-{-z=s=  the  whole  flock, 
s  -f- 48  =  the  whole  gain. 

=y 

y-f  2=175 

x~\'yJrz~lls-\-x 
s=  175  -{-  * 

f  *4-  48  =223~{- a: 

1 75  x  '■  223  +  •*■::  x  :  78 

AT2 -j- 223  X  =78^4-136^0 
X2  -j—  145  AT  =  13650 
*lT  *45  *  +  5256’25=  18906,25 
x~\~  72>5  =  / 18906,25=  137,5 
X=137’5  —  12*  =  6S 
y=x+ 13  =  78 
^  =  97 

05  — j—  78  — J—  97  -[-48  =  288  thewholegain, 
y’s  gain  =  93/.  i2r.  and  x’s  =  1x6/.  8s. 

To  folve  Cubic  Equations. 

7  he  fecond  term  of  a  cubic  equation  can  be  taken  away,  fo  that 
it  will  be  transformed  to  this  form  x3  -{•  q  x  -f  r  =  o. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  x— a  -J-  b  ;  and  *3  -[ -qx  -\-r  =a3  -j-  3  a  2b 
-j-  ^  a  b2  -f  b3  q  x  r  =—  a3  -j-3  a  b  X  a  “j"  b  -j-  b3-]^q  x  r= 
a3  4“  3  a  b  x  ’\~b3t-\-  q  x  -j-  r  =  (by  fuppoling  3  a  b**=  —  q  a3-\-b3 

-J-r=o.  But  b  — — -A,  and  b3  = - - — , 

3a  27  a 

a6  ra3  =  ~. 

27 


9  X 

10 

CO 

1 

0 

M 

11 

it  □ 

12 

I  2  ■'XT  2 

l3 

T3 — 72>  5 

r4 

<4.4 

1 5 

5.15 

16 

Then 

ll 

And 

18 

and  confequently  a3 


_ r 


21  a3 


-j-r=oj  or, 

you  have  z2  -f-  r  z  = 
whereof  gives 


Suppofe 


e  a 3 


and 


r 

27 


which  is  a  quadratic,  the  refolution 


^  / 

— l  r±  y/ir2 
No.  18.  Vol.  I. 


+ 


27 


and 


«=/— fr  +  _ __ 

,  ,  ,  3  /  /  ~jr 

x—a+/)  —  «  —  3„=  ^  ~^r±^lr2\~~ 

i  /  2  /  ~s~' 

3  X\/~lr± 

in  which  expreffions  there  are  only  known  quantities:  and  this  me¬ 
thod  is  commonly  called  Cardan’s  lule. 

But  when,  in  a  cubic  equation  at3  —  q  A+r,  ^  is  negative;  in 
this  cafe  the  expreffion  y/  *  r2-\-Tq3  will  be  transformed  into 

V  !  r\— hT  i  whic!l  root  becomes  impoffible,  or  imaginary,  when 
i fl3  is  greater  than  £  r2,  as  being  the  fquare  root  of  a  negative 
quantity.  And  yet,  even  in  this  cafe,  the  root  x  may  be  a  real  quan¬ 
tity,  though  algebraifts  have  not,  hitherto,  been  able  to  find  a  real 
expreffion  of  it’s  value. 

Again,  any  cubic  equation  may  be  reduced  to  this  form,  and  the 
value  of  x  difeovered  without  exterminating  the  fecond  term. 
x3  —  37>*2 —  3  9x  —  2r”| 

-j- 3P2x — p 3  V— o;  which 

by  fuppoling  x=zz-\-p,  will  be  reduced  to  z3  ^—^qz—zr 
—  o ,  in  which  the  fecond  term  is  wanting.  But,  from  what 

is  advanced  above,  it  follows  that  z  —  r_j_y/r2 ^3_| _ 

3  /  - 

y/  r —  y/  r2  —  q3—  (if  you  fuppofe  that  the  cubic  root  of  the  bi¬ 
nominal  r-j-y/r2  —  q3  is  m-\-  y / n)  —  «-j-y/«  -j-  m —  y/T~ —  2 
m.  And,  iince  xz=  2  -\~p,  it  follows  that  xz=zp-\-2m.  But,  as 
the  fquare  root  of  any  quantity  is  twofold,  fo  the  cubic  root  is  three¬ 
fold,  and  can  be  exprelfed  three  different  ways. 

Example  I. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  roots  of  the  equation  x3  —  12  x2  ~|~ 
Ai  x  — 42^=:  o. 

Comparing  the  co-efficients  of  this  equation  with  thofe  of  the 
general  equation,  viz. 

x 3 — 3/A2  —  — 2 

-f-3/2  J  x  .  — - P 3  }=  o,  you 


>x  -P3\=°, 
+3  P9J 


will  find  3/  =  12,  fo  that /  —  4;  jp2 — 3  q  (—48  — 3  q)  — 
41,  fo  thaty  — |;  and  3/7— p3—  2r  (  =  —  36—  2r)  =42, 
fothatr==3.  And  confequently  r2  —  q3==9  — 3— = _ 4  — 

Now  the  cubic  root  of 

2 


and  r-}-y/r2  —  q3: 


I  O  O 

TV 


3  +  /~  1 

Xt  - 

this  binominal  is  found  to  be  =  1  -f-  y/  — t  (  =  m  -f-  y / n)\ 
whence 

1°.  x  =  /  -j-  2  tn  z=z  4  —  2  —  o. 

2°.  x  —p  —  m—  y/  —  3 n—  44-1-/4— 5-2  =3. 
30.  x  —p  —  m-\-  y/  — 3«  =  5-j-2=7. 

So  that  the  three  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  are  2,  3,  and  7. 

To  folve  Biquadratic  Equations. 

Thd  roots  of  thefe  may  be  found  by  reducing  them  to  cubic  ones, 
thus  : 

Let  the  fecond  term  be  taken  away, 

And  let  the  equation  that  refults,  be  **  >[;-}-  g x2-\-rx  c — n. 
Suppofe  this  biquadratic  to  be  the  produdl  of  thefe  two  quadratic 
queftions. 

x3  — j—  e  x  -j—  /—  o. 
x*  —  e  x  -\ -  g  rzz  o. 

>j<  +/  7  1  -j 

+J2  }x*2+  e/f  }  X  x+fz  =  o- 

Where  e  is  the  co-efficient  of  a  in  both  equations,  but  affedted 
with  contrary  figns  ;  becaufe  when  the  fecond  term  is  wanting  in 
an  equation,  the  fum  of  the  affirmative  roots  muff  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  negative. 

Compare  now  the  propofed  equation  with  the  above  produdl, 
and  the  refpedlive  terms  put  equal  to  each  other,  will  give  y  4- 
g  —  e2z=.q ,  eg  —  ef—  r,  and  fg—s.  Whence  it  follows/that 

r 

/+£  =  ?  +  **>  and^-*— /—  —  ;  and  confequently,  f-\-  g  —f 

e 

r  r 

(—2&)  —  - j  and^  —  q 


A 


* 

In  the  fame  manner  you  will  find,  by  fubtradlion,  &c. 
r 

7“W2  *  _ _ _ _  r* 

ld fXg  (e=s)  =  i  X  f  2  q  e2-\-e+  — — 


,  anc 


2 

and,  multiplying  by  4-?2,  and  ranging  the  terms,  you  have  this  equa¬ 
tion,  e 6-[-  2  q  e*-\-  q2  —  4;  X  f5  —  r*  =  O. 

Suppofe  e2c=zy,  and  it  becomes  y3  -j-  2  qy2-\-q 2 _ 4  s  \ y _ 

r*  =  0,  an  equation  whofe  roots  are  to  be  difeovered  by  the  method 
of  refolving  cubic  equations. 

Then  the  values  of  y  being  found,  their  fqnare  roots  will  give  e 
(fince  y  e2)  ;  and  having  e,  you  will  find / and^,  from  theequa- 


H-*a+  - 


tions/ezz- 


and  g  = 

3  H 
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Laflly,  extrafling  the  roots  of  the  equations  x*  ex  fl 
=  o,  and  a.'2  —  ex -  g  e=z  o,  you  will  find  the  four  roots  of 
the  biquadratic  x*  "ff  q  x2 r  x  s  rrr  o ;  for  either  x  : 

+  V  i  f2  —  f  or  *  =  +  1  e  +  y  i  e2  —  g. 

Or  you  may  find  the  roots  of  a  biquadratic,  without  faking  away 
the  fecond  term. 

Example'. 

Suppofe  it  to  be  of  this  form, 

*4—  4px*  —  2g\  —  8  r\  —  431_ 

+4 p2  f  +4 pqj  '  -\-q2] 

then  the  values  of  a  will  be 


o. 


x  —  p  —  a+\J  P2jtq— “2 


2  r- 


and  x  p  et  ~\~\l P2~\~1 — a2  +— 

.  *  a  ■ 

where  a2  is  equal  to  the  root  of  the  cubic  equation 

'4; 


■=r}4  'pry 


:  O. 


Of  FLUXIONS. 

Fluxion  denotes  the  velocity  by  which  the  fluents  or  flowing 
quantities  increafe  or  decreafe  :  fo  that  all  this  doflrine  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  pofitive,  or  negative  ;  according  as  it  relates  to  an  incre¬ 
ment  or  decrement. 

Foreigners  ufually  define  the  method  of  fluxions ,  the  arithmetic, 
or  analyfis  of  infinitely,  or  rather  indefinitely,  fmall  variable  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  or,  the  method  of  finding  an  infinitely  fmall  or  an  indefinitely 
fmall  quantity,  which  being  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times,  be¬ 
comes  equal  to  a  given  quantity. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  bis  followers  call  thefe  infinitely  fmall 
quantities,  moments;  as  confidering  them  the  momentary  incre¬ 
ments  and  decrements  of  variable  quantities  of  a  line  or  a  furface, 
See.  confidered  as  generated  by  the  flux  of  a  point,  or  by  the  flux  of 
a  line. 

Hence  the  variable  quantities  are  called  fluent,  or  flowing  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  method  of  finding  either  the  fluxion  or  fluent,  is  the 
method  of fluxions. 

M.  Leibnitz  confiders  the  fame  infinitely  fmall  quantities  as  the 
difference  of  two  quantities,  and  names  the  moments  of  finding  thofe 
differences,  the  differential  calculus. 

Both  thefe  ways  of  confidering  and  denominating  have  their  ad¬ 
vantages.  But  there  is  not  only  a  difference  in  the  name,  but  alfo  in 
the  notation.* 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  exprefles  the  fluxion  of  a  quantity,  as,  .*•  by  a, 
a  dot  being  placed  over  it,  as  i. 

M.  Leibnitz  expreffes  the  differential  of  the  fame  x  by  prefixing 
a  d y  as,  dx.  Both  of  which  notations  have  their  advantage  like- 
wife. 

In  all  other  refpe£ts  the  two  methods  pra&ifed  by  the  followers 
of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  are  the  fame. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this  do£trine  of  fluxions  are  mod 
fublime.  It  opens  a  new  world,  and  extends  our  knowledge,  as'it 
were,  to  infinity,  or  beyond  the  bounds  that  feemed  to  be  deferibed 
to  the  human  mind. 

A  difeovery  referved  by  the  Almighty  for  the  latter  ages  of  the 
world  ;  yet,  though  of  fo  modern  a  date  as  within  the  memory  of 
man,  it  is  not  clear  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it’s  invention.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  M.  Leibnitz  feparately  lay  in  their  claim  for  the 
honour.  •  Let  the  reader  from  the  fa£ts  before  him  determine  to 
whom  the  merit  of  fo  noble  a  difeovery  is  due. 

M.  Leibnitz  in  1684  gave  the  rules  ior  fluxions  in  the  Adla  Lipfl- 
enfla ,  or  literary  tranfaftions  of  the  univerfiiy  of  Leipfic  for  that 
year,  without  pubhfhing  the  demonflrations. 

This  fet  the  learned  world  to  work  ;  and  the  two  brothers,  the 
Benoulli,  never  refled  till  they  conquered  the  difficulty,  found  the 
demonflrations,  and  pra£tifed  them  with  furprifing  fuccefs. 

Nor  was  it  till  the  year  1687  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  attempted 
any  thing,  this  way,  in  public.  In  that  year  he  publifhedhis  admi¬ 
rable  Principia,  which  is  almofl  wholly  founded  on  the  lame  cal¬ 
culus. 

it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  thefe  great  men  arrogated  any 
peculiar  claim  to  this  invention.  Nor  did  the  learned  world,  at  that 
time,  declare  any  opinion  in  that  matter,  otherwife  than  giving  due 
applaufe  to  both. thofe  happy  geniufes,  for  both  their  inventions  of 
the  famedodtrine  about  the  fame  time  ;  being  convinced  that  neither 
of  them  had  copied  from  the  other  ;  becaufe  they  did  not  mention 
one  another  ;  and  becaufe;  though  they  agreed  in  the  fubflanceof  the 
thing,  they  differed  in  their  way  of  conceiving;  called  it  by  different 
names,  and  ufed  different  characters.  \ 

However  each  had  his  partifans  :  foreign  nations  adopted  the  cha¬ 
racters  invented  by  Leibnitz,  as  more  commodious.  And  as  his  cha¬ 
racter  gained  acceptance,  the  geometricians  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  were  infenlibly  led  to  look  upon  him  to  be  the  foie  author 
and  principal  inventor  of  fluxions. 

in  the  year  1699  M.  Fatio,  who  followed  the  Newtoniab  practice, 
oppofed  that  opinion.  And  in  a  treatife  on  the  line  of  fwiftelt  de- 
fvent,  advanced  that  Sir  ifaac  Newton  was  not  only  the  inventor, 
but  was  the  firfl  that  pradtifed  the  differential  calculus  for  many  years  ; 
and  mentioned  M.  Leibnitz  only  as  the  fecond  inventor.  Which 
precife  diflinCtion  between  firfl  and  fecond  inventor,  with  the  fufpi- 
cion  it  infinuated,  (though  hitherto  the  two  great  authors  themfelves 
enjoyed  the  glorious  profpedt  of  the  progrelfes  made  continually 
under  their  aufpices,  without  any  concern  ordifpute,  as  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  invention)  awakened  M.  Leibnitz,  and  his  editors  at 
Leipfic  maintained  his  priority  of  the  invention  of  fluxions  againft  the 
Englifii  geometricians,  who  declared  for  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 


Sir  Ifaac  took  no  part  in  this  controverfy  ;  contented  with  the 
attitude  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  learned  world  above  the 
glory  of  all  that  went  before  him  in  philofophical  difeoveries.  But 
bis  countrymen  could  not  be  reafoned  into  filence.  They  perfifted 
in  their  claim  ofthe  priority  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  invention  to  M.  Leibnitz  : 
till  at  laft  M.  Leibnitz,  in  the  year  1711,  laid  a  formal  complaint 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  againft  Dr.  Keil  for  accufing 
him  of  publilhing  the  method  of  fluxions,  invented  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  under  other  names  and  characters.  At  the  fame  time  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Sir  Ifaac  himfelf  for  an  atteflation  of  his  innocence  ;  and 
infilling  that  Dr.  Keil  fliould  publicly  difavovv  the  ill  conftrudtion, 
which  might  be  put  on  his  words. 

This  appeal  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  judges,  brought  the  contro¬ 
verfy  to  an  illiie.  On  the  one  part  Leibnitz  flands  to  the  award  of 
their  tribunal:  on  the  other  part  the  Society,  after  due  examination 
of  the  merits  of  both  the  claimants,  from  the  belt  vouchers  they 
could  find  in  old  letters,  papers,  &c.  and  the  ftridtefl  examination  of 
all  the  evidences  that  could  be  produced,  gave  this  report  or  ver- 
didt,  viz.  ■ 

“  That  it  did  not  appear  that  M.  Leibnitz  knew  any  thing  of  the 
Differential  Calculus  before  a  letter  wrote  him  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
and  fent  to  him  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1672  ;  wherein  the  method  of 
fluxions  was  fufficiently  explained  to  let  a  man  of  his  fagacity  into 
the  whole  matter  ;  and  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  even  invented  his 
method  before  the  year  1669;  and  in  confequence  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore  M.  Leibnitz  had  given  any  thing  on  the  fubjedt  in  the  Leipji ? 
Adis:”  concluding,  That  Dodtor  Keil  had  not  at  all  injured  M. 
Leibnitz,  in  what  he  had  advanced  arid  faid. 

1  his,  neverthelefs,  did  not  filence  the  foreign  advocates  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  M.  Leibnitz.  For,  though  this  cenfure,  with  all  the 
pieces  relating  thereunto,  were  printed  in  one  colledtion  under  the 
title  of  Comtnercium  Epiflohcum  de  Analffi  promota ,  London,  1712, 
and  carefully  circulated  all  over  Europe,  in  vindication  of  the  title 
of  the  Englifh  nation  to  fo  ufeful  a  difeovery,  M.  Leibnitz  and  his 
friends  could  not  brook  the  name  of  a  plagiary,  with  which  the.  cen- 
fure,  &c.  plainly  fligmatized  him.  So  that  foon  after  we  find  a 
loofe  fheet  printed  at  Paris,  and  alfoat  Bremen,  with  much  fire,  in 
behalf  of  Leibnitz,  maintaining  boldly,  That  the  method  of  fluxions 
did  not  precede  that  of  differences  ;  and  infinuntes,  that  it  might 
have  arifen  from  it.  M.  Leibnitz  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been 
employed  in  an  elaborate  anfvver  to  the  Commersium  Epiflolicum ,  when 
death  took  him  off  the  ftage  of  contention. 

They,  who  reafon  coolly  upon  the  merits  of  thefe  claimants, 
(though  it  is  a  fadt  without  the  leaft  doubt,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was 
the  firfl  inventor  of  fluxions)  cannot  be  fo  harfh  as  to  declare  M. 
Leibnitz  to  be  a  plagiary.  If  they  would  but  recolledt  that  M. 
Leibnitz  in  his  Theory  of  Abftradt  Motions,  dedicated  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1671,  did  then  fuppofe  infinitely  fmall  quantities,  fome  . 
greater  than  others  (which  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  fluxions ) 
it  might  go  a  great  way  towards  acquitting  him  of  plagiarifm,  and 
to  convince  us  that  M.  Leibnitz  did  not  take  the  dodtrine  of  fluxions 
from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  but  that  he  accidentally  fell  upon  the  fame 
thing  with  him. 

Fhefe  things  premifed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  add  fomewhat  more 
on  the  fubjedt  of  notation  of  fluxions. 

Invariable  quantities,  or  thofe  which  neither  increafe  nor  decreafe, 
are  reprefented  by  the  firfl  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a ,  b,  c>  d.  Sec.  and 
the  variable  or  flowing  quantities  by  the  lafl  letters,  as  v,  w,x,y,z: 
thus,  the  diameter  of  a  given  circle  may  be  denoted  by  a;  and  the  fine 
of  any  arch  thereof,  confidered  as  variable,  by  *.  The  fluxion  of  a 
quantity  reprefented  by  a  Angle  letter,  isexprelfed  by  the  fame  letter 
with  a  dot  or  full  point  over  it :  thus,  the  fluxion  of  x  is  reprefented 
by  x,  and  that  of y  by  y. 

And,  becaufe  thefe  fluxions  are  themfelves  often  variable  quan¬ 
tities,  the  velocities  with  which  they  either  increafe  or  decreafe,  are 
the  flux  ions  of  the  former  fluxions,  which  maybecalled  fecond  fluxions , 
and  are  denoted  by  the  lame  letters  with  two  dots  over  them,  as  xy.  » 
In  the  lame  manner  the  fluxions  of  fecond  fluxions  are  called  third 
fluxions ,  and  denoted  by  the  Tame  letters  with  three  dots  over  them,  as 
x\y  ;  and  fo  on  tor  fourth,  filth,  Sic.  fluxions.,  which  are  exprelfed  by 
the  fame  letters,  with  four,  five,  Sec.  dots  over  them,  as.x,_y ;  and  H 
Sec. 

X  X 

IF  the  flowing  quantity  be  a  fraction,  as  ffZTy  it’s  firfl,  fecond, 

third,  Sec.  fluxions  are  exprelfed  W  one,  two,  three,  See.  dots  placed 
in  the  break  of  the  line  that  feparates  the  numerator  from  the 

XX  XX  XX 

denominator,  thus  — ••— ,  — Sec.  The  fluxions  of  furds 

d - y  (l - y  (l - „y 

are  denoted  in  the  fame  manner,  by  one,  two,  or  more  do‘s  placed  in 
the  break  ofthe  vinculum  of  the  radical  character  :  thus,  ifthefurd 

quantity  be  4/  x — y,  then  will  it’s  firfl,  fecond,  third.  See.  fluxions  be 

v x — y>  V*— y.  j 

T  he  whole  dodtrine  of  fluxions  confifls  in  folving  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  problems,  viz.  1.  From  the  fluent,  or  variable  tip  wing  quantity 
given,  to  find  \X\e fluxion  ;  which  conflimtes  what  is  called  thediredt 
method  of  fluxions.  2.  From  the  fluxion  given,  to  find  the  fluent,  or 
flowing  quantity,  which  makes  the  inverle  method  of  fluxions. 

Tlie  latter  is  directly  opp’ofite  to  the  former,  and  is  a  lequel  to  it. 
Both  of  them  are  adopted  into  the  new  geometry,  and  make  reiynins 
methods  therein.  "  ~ 

The  firfl  defeends  from  finite  to  infinite.  The  fecond  afeends 
from  infinitely  fmall  to  finite.  The  one  decompounds  a  magnitude; 
the  other  re-eflablilhes  it. 

The  foundation  of  the  direct  method  of  fluxions  amounts  to  this 
problem.  The  length  of  the  fquure  dTcribed  being  continually,  or 
at  all  times  given,  to  find  the  velocity  at  any  time  propofed. 
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The  foundation  of  the  inverfe  method  amounts  to  this  problem. 

The  velocity  of  the  motion  being  continually  given,  to  find  the  fpace 
defcribetl  by  it  at  any  time  propofed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  diredl  method  of  fluxions  is  comprifed  in  thefe 
rules.  ^ 

1 .  To  find  the  fluxion  of  any  firnple  variable  quantity,  the  rule  is 
to  place  a  dot  over  it :  thus,  the  fluxion  of  a  is  x,  and  of  y,y.  Again, 
the  fluxion  of  the  compound  quantity  x-\ -y  is  x  fl-y  ;  alfo  the 
fluxion  of  x  — y  is  x  — y. 

2.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  any  given  power  of  a  variable  quantity, 
multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  root  by  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  the 
produd  by  that  power  of  the  fame  root;  whofe  exponent  is  lcfs  by 
unity  than  the  given  exponent. 

This  rule  is  exprelTcd  more  briefly,  in  algebraical  characters,  by 

n  1  L  t-  n 

nx  x=  the  fluxion  of  x  . 

Thus,  tit  e  fluxion  of  at3  is  v  X  3  X  **.=  3  -v2  *  ;  and  the  fluxion 
of  xb  la  x  X  5  X  v4.=  “j  x 4  x.  In  the  lame  manner  the  fluxion  of 

a  y  I  's  7/  x  “~\~y  |  6  i  the  quantity  a  being  conftant,  y  is 
the  true  fluxion  of  the  root  a  fl-y. 


Again,  the  fluxion  of  a1-]-  z2 1 
for  here,  *  being  put  =  a2 


wil 


-  -  . 

be  |  X  2  z  z  x  ci1  X  z*J 


a.2,  we  have  x  =  2  z  z  ;  and  there- 

3  z  z 


is 


fore  \  x  ^  x,  for  the  fluxion  of  r  ^  (or  a1  -J- 
\/  a2  -J-  z*. 

3.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  product  of  feveral  variable  quantities, 
multiply  the  fluxion  of  each  by  the  produdt  of  the  reft  of  the  quan¬ 
tities;  and  the  fum  of  the  produdts,  thus  arifing,  will  be  the  fluxion 
fought. 

Thus  the  fluxion  of  xy  is  x  yfl-y  x  ;  that  of  *  y  z  is  xy  z  fl-y  x  z 
-f-  -  -v y  ;  and  that  of  v  xy  z  is  -v  x y  z  -J-  .v  v  y  z -fly  vx  zfl-zv  xy. 

Again,  the  fluxion  of  a-flx  x  b-^-y  — abfl-bx —  ay  —  xy,  is  bx 
—  ay  —  xy  —  v  xx 

4.  To  find  tite  fluxion  of  a  fradion,  the  rule  is,  from  the  fluxion  of 
the  numerator  multiplied  by  the  denominator,  fubtrad  the  fluxion  of 
the  denominator  multiplied  by  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  remain 
der  by  the  fqtnre  of  the  denominat 


tor. 


•X 


Thus  the  fluxion  of  is 

y 


y  x  -t-  x  y 


that  of 


i 

y  x 


f 

■  x  y 


— — and  that  of 

X 


*  X  x+y-x-fl/x  * 

x~\-y\Z  x-flyj 

or  1  — >  *s  — X-5  ~i~ ^  z.  ,  and  fo  of  others* 

In  the  examples  hitherto  given,  each  is  refulved  by  it’s  own  parti¬ 
cular  rules  ;  but  in  thofe  that  follow,  the  ufe  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above  rules  is  requifite:  thus  (by  rule  2,  and  3,)  the  fluxion  of  *2  y» 

is  found  "to  be  **  y  y  -fl  2  /  at  *  ;  that  of  is  found  (by  rule  2, 

y 3 

and  4,)  to  be  fl  y’xx  — 2  x'yy  .  and  that  of  ^  is  (by  rulc 
y  4 

2,  3,  and  4,)  found  to  be  2  x*  yy-fl  2  y2  a  x  X  z  ■ 


•  x2  y *  z. 


fa  •:  .  z2 

5.  When  the  propofed  quantity  is  affected  by  a  co-efficient,  or 
conffant  multiplicator,  the  fluxion ,  found  as  above,  muff  be  multiplied 
by  that  co-efficient  or  multiplicator  :  thus,  the  fluxion  of  $x3  is  1 5  a* 
x,  for  the  fluxion  of  a-3  is  3  a2  x,  which  multiplied  by  3,  gives  15  x2  xi 

.  ^  tjt — —  1 

And  in  the  very  fame  manner,  the  fluxion  of  a  x  will  be  n  a  x  x. 

Haying  thus  explained  the  manner  of  determining  the  faff  fluxions 
of  variable  quantities,  it  remains  to  fay  fomething  of  fecond,  third, 
&c  .fluxions. 

We' have  already  obferved,  that  the  fecond  fluxion  of  a  quantity 
is  the  fluxion  of  the  firfl  fluxion;  and  by  the  third  fluxion  is  meant 
the  fluxion  of  the  fecund  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  third;  and  fo  on. 
The  fluxions,  therefore,  of  every  order  are  only  the  rneafure  cf  the 
velocities,  by  which  their  refpedive  flowing  quantities,  viz.  the 
fluxions  of  the  immediately  preceding  order,  are  generated. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  fecond  fluxion  always  fhews  the  rate 
of  the  increafe  or  decreale  of  the  firlt  fluxion  ;  and  that  the  third, 
fourth,  &c.  fluxions  differ  in  nothing,  except  their  order  and  no¬ 
tation,  from  iirll .fluxions  ;  and  therefore  are  alfo  determinable  in 
the  veiy  fame  manner,  by  the  rules  already  laid  down. 

Thus,  (by  rule  4,)  the  (firfl)  fluxion  of  a3  is  3  x2  x :  and  if  a  is 
fuppofed  .conftant,  that  is,  if  the  root  a  he  generated  with  an  equable 
T  uniform  velocity,  the  fluxion  of  3  a2  a-, (or  3  x  x  a1)  again  taken 
(by  the  fame  rule)  will  be  3  x  x  2  x  i,  or  6  x  x2  ;  which  therefore 
is  the  lecohd  fluxion  of  .v3.  Again,  the  third  fluxion  of  x3,  or  the 
fluxion  of  6  x  x2,  is’ found  to  be  6  x3 ;  further  than  which  we  cannot 
go  in  this  cafe,  becaufc  the  lafl  fluxion  6  a3,  is  here  a  conftant  quan¬ 
tity.  ^ 

In  the  preceding  example,  the  root  a  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated 
with  an  equable  velocity  :  but  if  the  velocity  be  an  increafing  o.  de- 
Creaiing  one,  then  x,  expreffirig  the  rneafure  thereof,  being  variable, 
will  alio  have  it’s  fluxion,  which  is  denoted,  as  faid  above,  by  x  ;  and 
th e fluxion  of  x  by  x,  and  fo  on  with  refpeCt  to  higher  orders/ 

Examples,  wherein  the  root x  (cry)  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated 
with  a  variable  velocity. 

T  Itus,  th  e  fluxion  of  a3  being  3  *»  a  (or  3  x2  X  *)  the  fluxion  of 
3  a  x  a,  conlulercd  as  a  reCtangie,  will  (by  rule  3,)  be  found  to 

*  :  ;  which  is  the  fecond 


be  6  a  a  x  -v  -E  3a1  X  *  =  6  xi2  fl-  3 


A2  -f- 
x :  and  fo 


fluxion  of  x3.  Moreover,  from  the  fluxion  Jaft  found,  we  ihall  in 
like  manner  get  6  *  x  x2  -f-  6  x  x  2  x  x  4-  6x.x4-  x  -{-  3  *2  x 

A  (or  6  A3  -j-  18  A  A-  X  -(-3A2  x)  for  the  third  fluxion  of  a3.  Thus 
n — 1  „ 

alfo,  if  y  -zzz.  n  x  x,  then  will  y  zzz  n  x  n — 1  x  a 

n — 1 

nxx  ;  and  if  z2  ~  x y,  then  will  2  z  z  —  x  y  • 
of  others.  ,  J 

Once  for  all,  take  particular  notice,  that  the  fluxions  of  all  kinds 
and  orders  whatever,  are  contemporaneous,  or  luch  as  may  be  gene¬ 
rated  together,  with  their  refpeatve  velocities,  in  one  and  the  fame 
time. 

The  doarine  of  the  inverfe  methods  of  fluxions,  or  calculus  In¬ 
tegra  1S,  (which  con  fills  m  finding  finite  magnitudes  from  the  in¬ 
finitely  final!  parts  thereof,  or  in  determining  the  fluents  of  given 
fluxions)  is  to  proceed  from  infinitely  fmall  quantities  to  finite 
and  to  recompound  and  fum  up,  what  the  other  had  refolvcd  • 
whence  this  method  of  fluxions  is  alfo  called  the  fummatorv  cal¬ 
culus.  3 

Yet,  this  does  not  always  re-eflablifh  what  has  been  decom- 
pounded  :  tor,  as  there  is  no  method  for  deducing  the  fluent  from 
the  fluxion  a  prion,  by  a  direa  instigation  ;  fo  it  is  impoffible 
to  lay  down  rules  for  any  other  forms  of  fluxions,  than  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  ones  that  we  know,  from  the  direct  method,  belong  to  fuch 
kinds  of  flowing  quantities.  For  example,  the  fluent  of  2  a  a  is 
known  tobeA*;  becaufe,  by  the  direa  method,  xbe  fluxion  of  a* 
is  found  to  be  2  a  a:  but  the  fluent  of  y  x  is  unknown,  fince  no 
expreffion  has  been  difeovered  that  produces  y  x  for  it’s  fluxion. 
However,  the  following  rules  are  ufed  by  the  belt  mathematicians 
for  finding  the  fluents  of  given  fluxions. 

1.  To  find  the  fluent  of  any  Ample  fluxion,  you  need  only  write 

the  letters  without  the  dots  over  them  :  thus,  the  fluent  of  a  is  a 
and  that  of  a  x-\-by  is  a  x  -j—  by.  ’ 

2.  To  affign  the  fluent  of  any  power  of  a  variable  quantity,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  fluxion  of  the  root ;  firfl  divide  by  the  fluxion  of  the 
root  ;  add  unity  to  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  divide  by  the  ex¬ 
ponent  fo  increafed  ;  for  dividing  the  fluxion  n  x  *  £  by  k  it  be- 

n — 1  3  ’ 

comes  n  x  ;  and  adding  1  to  the  exponent  [n — 1)  we  have  nx  • 

n  „ _ , 

which  divided  by  n,  gives  a  ,  the  true  fluent  of  n  x  x. 

Hence,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  fluent  of  3  a*  a  will  be  =a3  ;  that 

y  6  2  -6. 

^  T  ^  a  ys 

of  2  A5  A~—  ;  that  ofy|y  =  fy  ;  that  of  ay  j- y  =  - _ _ 

3  m  n  g 

m  n 

_  n  n 

and  that  of y  n y  ~ — ; y  _ n y  ax  n 

i  fhat  of  or  a  xx 


on  ,  m- 

7+1 


i  — n 


’|4 


m  m\n 


a-..  - - 13  .  a-t-Zl  7a 

~ —  l  thatof^-j-zj  T~  {  and  that  of  a  4-  z  (  V 

i — n  t  1  1  ' 


ms-  m 

\a-\-z 


rl  -J-  I 


m 


X  »+i 


In  affigning  the  fluents  of  given  fluxions,  it  ought  to  be  confi- 
jjp  •  w^et^er  ^e.  flowing  quantity,  found  as  above*  requires  the 
addition  or  fubtra&ion  of  fume  conftant  quantity,  to  render  it  com- 

plete :  for  tnflance ;  the  fluent  of  n  m  x  may  be  either  reprefented 

by  a  or  by  a  +  a,  for  a  being  a  conftant  quantity  the  fluxions 

n  n  n  —  1 

x  +_  a,  as  well  as  of  a  ,  is  n  x  x.  '*■ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  variable  part  of  a  fluent  only  can  be 
afligned  by  the  common  method,  the  conftant  part  being  only 
affignable  from  the  particular  nature  of  the  problem. 

Now  to  do  this,  the  beft  way  is  to  confider  how  much  the  va¬ 
riable  part  of  the  fluent,  firft  found,  differs  from  the  truth,  when  the 
quantity,  which  the  whole  fluent  ought  to  exprefs,  is  equal  to  no¬ 
thing  ;  then  that  difference,  added  to,  or  fubtradted  from,  the  faid 
variable  part,  as  occafion  requires,  will  give  the  fluent  truly  cor¬ 
rected. 

To  make  this  plainer  by  an  example  or  two,  let  V  —  X*. 

«-{~a]4  Tp4 

Here  we  firft  find  yr^i - ;  but  whenyzzzo,  then _ _  becomes 


a 4 

= — i  flnee  a,  by  hypothefis,  is  then  —  o,  therefore -  always 

4-  4 

a 4 

exceeds  y  by  — ;  and  fo  the  fluent  properly  corrected,  will  be 
4 

3  a *  a*  x* 

- j-  ax3  -j - . 

4  2  4 

•1 

is :  here  we  firft  have  y  — 


«-(-a]  4— a* 


: a 5  a- 


m  n, 1  n  m- 
Again,  let  y  —  a  -}-a  x  * 

1 


m  m  |  n  -j- 

a  fl-  x  ' 


™  X  “  fl-  l 


;  and  making  the  latter  part  of  the  equa¬ 

tion 


4 


21 6] 


arithmetic. 


tn  |  n  mn-\-m 

tion  becomes  a  —  a_ _ whence  the  equation  or  fluent, 

properly  corre£ted,  is  — — ~Za. - # 

rwXw-f-i 

Hitherto  xandy  are  both  fuppofed  equal  to  nothing,  at  the  fame 
time;  which  will  not  always  be  the  cafe;  for  inftance,  though  the 
fine  and  tangent  of  an  arch  are  both  equal  to  nothing,  when  the  arch 
itfelf  is  fo ;  yet  the  fecant  is  then  equal  to  the  radius. 

It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  add  fome  examples,  wherein  the 
value  of  y  is  equal  to  nothing,  when  that  of  x  is  equal  to  any  given 
quantity  a. 

"Thus  let  the  equation  /  =±=  x*  x,  be  propofed  ;  whereof  the  fluent 
x *  x3  a 3 

firft  found  is  y  =  —  ;  but  when  y=  o,  then  —  —  — >  by  the  hy- 

3  3  3 

x3  — a3 

ppthefis ;  therefore  the  fluent  corre&ed  is  y  = - . 


n- J-i 

n  x 

Again*  fuppofe  /  =xx;  then  will  y  = - }  which,  cor- 


a  — x 

re£ted,  becomes  y  = - - 

»- 1-  i 


ti-\- 1 


Laftly,  ify  =  c3-|-^x*  1 1  Xxx  ;  then,  firft,  y=c3^bx2  }| 

_  ; 


Zb 


therefore  the  fluent  correfled  is/  = 


c3-\-bxz  |  — c3-\-ba2  |  | 


3.  To  find  the  fluents  of  fuch  j. luxionary  expreflions,  as  involve 
two  or  more  variable  quantities,  fubftitute,  inftead  of  fuch  fluxion , 
it’s  refpe&ive  flowing  quantity ;  and,  adding  all  the  terms  together, 
divide  the  fumby  the  number  of  terms,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
fluent. 

xy-\-xy  2  xy 

Thus  the  fluent  of  k  y-\-yx-=z - = - z=-xy;  and  the 

2  2 

xy  z-| -xy  z~\-xy  z  3  x  y  z 

fluent  of  j!  yz-\-y  x  z~\-'i  y  xz=z - = - —  xyz. 

3  3 

___  « 

Having  thus  {hewn  the  manner  of  finding  fuch  fluents  as  can  be 
r  truly  exhibited  in  algebraic  terms,  it  now  remains  to  fay  fomething 
with  regard  to  thofe  other  forms  of  expreflions  involving  one  vari¬ 
able  quantity  only;  which  yet  are  fo  affe&ed  by  compound  divifors 
and  radical  quantities,  that  their  fluents  cannot  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  method  whatfoever. 

The  only  method  with  regard  to  thefe,  of  which  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  kinds,  is  to  find  their  fluents,  by  approximation,  which,  by 
the  method  of  infinite  feries,  may  be  done  to  any  degree  of  exactnefs 

ax 

Thus,  if  it  were  propofed  to  find  the  fluent  of  ■ - ,  it  becomes 

-  ’  ’  .  .  a — * 

neceflary  to  throw  the  fluxions  into  an  infinite  feries,  by  dividing  ax 

_  XX  x2x  x3x  x  +  x 

by  a— *x;  thus,  a  x.-f-a— x  =x  -j - } - 1 - } - 

a  a 2  a 3  a 4 

See. 

Now  the  fluent  of  each  term  of  this  feries,  may  be  found  by  the 

x1  x3  X4  Xs 

foregoing  rules  to  be  x-} - \ - 1 - J - }-,  &c. 

2  a  3a*  4<*3  5a4 

a2 — x*|fX*»* 

Again,  to  approximate  the  fluent  of- — - - ,  we  firft 


c * — xi  4 


find  the  value  of 


x*it 


*|  1  a 

exprefled  in  a  feries  to  be - }- 

c 


a  I  3  a 

- x*a+— 

2c3  2  ac  ocJ 


4 ac3  8a3c 


I  $a 

X  *4  X 


16  c7  i6ac 3 


1  - — r 

t—  - - X  x®  &c.  which  value  being  multiplied  by 

i6aJc3  16  a3e 

x”x,  and  the  fluent  taken  by  the  rules  above  laid  down,  we  get 

»+I  -  M+3 - nJr5 

ax  a  lx  3/2  1  1  x 


2  cz  2  ac  »-}-3 


8c* 


5a 

1 6c* 


16  dc* 


16  a3ey  1 6  asc 


4 at3  8  a*c  «4-e 

-  »+7 

I  x 

X  -  -J-»  &c. 


«+7 


To  fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of  fluxions  more  accurately,  we  {hall  give 
an  example  or  two. 


Stippofe  it  were  required  to  divide  the  given  right  line  AB  into 
two  fuch  parts,  AB,  CB,  that  their  produdl  or  re&angles 

A  C  B 

1 - * - - - 1 - - - 1 

may  be  the  greateft  poflible.  Let  AB=«,  and  let  the  part  AC, 
confidered  as  variable  (by  the  motion  of  C  towards  B)be  denoted  by 
x.  Then  BC  being  — x,  we  have  AC  XBCr=ax — ax, 
whofe  fluxion  ax  —  2  x  x,  being  put  =0,  we  get  a  x  m  2  xx’  ;  and 
confequently,  x  f  a.  Hence  it  appears  that  A  C  (or  x)  mud  be 
exaftly  one  half  of  A  B. 

Again,  fuppofe  it  were  required  fo  find  the  folid  contents  of  a 
fpheroid  AF  BH. 

Let  the  axis  AB,  about  which  the  folid  is  gene¬ 
rated,  be  t==.a,  the  radius  /=  r,  and  the  other 


from  the  property  ot  the  ellipfis,  we  have  a*  :  b 

X 


:  :  A  D  X  B  D  (  x 

b 2  _ 

Hence  y2  —  • —  X  ax 
a 2 


a  —  a)  :  D  E  2  ( y  2  ). 
and  the  fluxion 


of  the  folid  s  (zzzpy2  x)  z= 
pb 2 


X  x  ; 

pb 2 


X  a  xx  —  x * x ;  ajid  the  folidity 


a* 


X  fax  a — fx3r=  the  fegment  A  IE;  which,  when 


AD(x)  =  AB  {a),  becomes  X  f  a3  —  fa3  \  {pa b2  =r  the 

'  0 

content  of  the  whole  fpheroid.  Where,  if  b  (F  H)  be  taken  =  a 
(AB,)  we  {hall  alfo  get  £ p  a3  for  the  tiue  content  of  the  fphere, 
whofe  diameter  is  a.  Hence  a  fphere  or  fpheroid  is  -f  of  it’s  cir- 
cumfcribmg  cylinder  :  for  the  area  of  the  circle  F II  being  exprefled 

pb2 

by - ,  the  content  of  the  cylinder,  w  hofe  diameter  is  FH,  and 

4 

pb2a 

altitude  A  B,  will  be - ;  of  which  Apab*  is  evidently  two 

4 

third  parts. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Bluxions,  it  is  neceflary  to  explain 
what  is  underftood,  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  part  of  Algebra 
called 

Maximum  and  Minimum. 

Maximum  denotes  the  greateft  quantity  attainable  in  any  given 
cafe. 

Minimum  denotes  the  leaft  quantity  attainable  in  any  given  cafe. 

The  method  de  maximis  et  minimis  is,  therefore,  the  way,  whereby 
mathematicians  arrive  at  the  greateft  or  leaft  poflible  quantity  at¬ 
tainable  in  any  cafe. 

If  a  quantity  conceived  to  be  generated  by  motion,  increafes  or 
decreafes,  till  it  arrives  at  a  certain  magnitude  orpofition,  and  then, 
on  the  contrary,  grows  lefler  or  greater,  and  it  be  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  faid  magnitude  or  pofition,  the  queftion  is  called  a  problem 
de  maximis  et  minimis. 

Thus  ;  let  a  point  m  move  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  from  A  to¬ 
wards  B,  and  tet  another  point  «  move  after  it,  with  a  velocity, 
either  increafing  or  decreaflng,  but  fo  that  it  may,  at  a  certain 
pofition,  D,  become  equal  to  that  of  the  former  point  m,  moving 
uniformly.  Then  let  the  motion  of  n  be  firft  confidered,  as  an  in¬ 
creafing  one,  in  which  cafe  the  diftance  of  n  behind  m  will  conti- 

D  C 

A - J- - [ - B 

n  m 

nually  increafe  till  the  two  points  arrive  at  the  cotemporary  poft- 
tions  C  and  D  ;  but  afterwards  it  will  again  decreafe ;  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  «,  till  then  being  flower  than  at  L>,  it  is  alfo  flower  than  that 
of  the  preceding  point  m  (by  the  hypothefis)  ;  but  becoming  quicker 
afterwards,  than  that  of  m,  the  diltance  m  n,  (as  has  been  already 
faid)  will  again  decreafe;  and  therefore  is  a  maximum,  or  the 
greateft  of  all,  when  the  celerities  of  the  two  points  are  equal  to 
each  other. 

But,  if  n  arrives  at  D  with  a  decreafing  celerity,  then  it’s  motion 
being  firft  fwiftcr,  and  afterwards  flower  than  that  of  m,  thsdiftance 
m  n  will  firft  decreafe  and  then  increafe  ;  and  therefore  is  a  minimum, 
or  the  leaft  of  all,  in  the  forementioned  circumflance. 

Since  then  the  diftance  rn  n  is  a  maximum,  or  a  minimum,  when 
the  velocities  of  m  and  n  are  equal,  or  when  that  diftanee  increafes  as 
faft  through  the  motion  of  m,  as  it  decreafes  by  that  of  »,  it's  fluxion, 
at  that  inftant,  is  evidenly  equal  to  nothing.  Therefore,  as  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  points  m  and  n  may  be  conceived  fuch,  that  their  diftance 
m  and  n  may  exprefs  the  meafure  of  any  variable  quantity  whatever, 
it  follows,  that  the  fluxion  ot  any  variable  quantity  whatever,  when 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  is  equal  to  nothing. 

The  rule,  therefore,  to  determine  any  flowing  quantity  in  an  equa-  * 
tion  propofed,  to  an  extreme  value,  is;  having  put  the. equation  into 
fluids,  let  the  fluxion  of  that  quantity  (whofe  extreme  value  is  fought) 
be  fuppofed  equal  to  nothing:  by  which  means  all  thofe  members 
of  the  equation  in  which  it  is  found;  will  vanilh,  and  the  remaining 
ones  will  give  the  determination  of  the  maximum  or  minimum  re¬ 
quired. 

'  Problem  I. 

To  divide  a  given  right  line  into  two  fuch  parts,  that  their  pro¬ 
duct  or  redlangle  may  be  the  greateft  poflible. 

This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  line  is  bifle&ed,  or  divided  into  equal 
Jaarts,  as  has  been  {hewn  under  Fluxion. 


In 
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In  any  mechanical  engine  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the 
weight,  when  they  ballance  each  other,  is  found  by  fuppofing  the 
engine  to  move,  and  reducing  their  velocities  to  the  refpedlive  di- 
reiSiot.s  in  which  they  a£t ;  for  the  inverfe  ratio  of  thofe  velocities 
is  that  of  the  power  to  the  weight  according  to  the  general  principle 
of  mechanics.  But  it  is  of  ufe  to  determine  likewile  the  proportion 
they  ought  to  bear  to  each  other,  that  when  the  power  prevails,  and 
the  engine  is  in  motion,  it  may  produce  the  greateft:  effedl  in  a  given 
time.  When  the  power  prevails,  the  weight  moves  at  firfl  with  an 
accelerated  motion  ;  and  when  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  invaria¬ 
ble,  it’s  action  upon  the  weight  decreafes,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
weight  increafes. 

Thus  theadlion  of  a  ftream  of  water,  or  air,  upon  awheel,  is  to 
be  eflimated  from  the  excefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  above  the 
velocity  of  the  part  of  the  engine,  which  it  flrikes,  or  from  their 
relative  velocity  only.  The  motion  of  the  engine  ceafes  to  be  acce¬ 
lerated  when  this  relative  velocity  is  fo  far  diminifhed,  that  the  adlion 
of  the  power  becomes  equal  to  the  refiftance  of  the  engine  arifing 
from  the  gravity  of  the  matter  that  is  elevated  by  it,  and  from  fric¬ 
tion  ;  for  when  thefe  ballance  each  other,  the  engine  proceeds  with 
the  uniform  motion  it  has  acquired. 

Let  a  denote  the  velocity  of  a  flream,  u  the  velocity  of  the  part  of 
the  engine,  which  it  flrikes,  when  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  uni¬ 
form,  and  a  —  u  will  reprefent  their  relative  velocity.  Let  A  re¬ 
prefent  the  weight,  which  'would  ballance  the  force  of  the  flream, 
when  it’s  velocity  is  a ,  and  p  the  weight,  which  would  ballance  the 
force '..f  the  fame  flream,  if  it’s  velocity  was  only  a  —  u;  then 

- z 


p  :  A : : 


a2,  or  pz=z  A  x - >  and  p  (hall  reprefent  the 


adlion  of  the  flream  upon  the  wheel.  If  we  abftradl  from  friflion, 
and  have  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  weight  only,  let  it  be  equal  to 
q  A  (or  be  to  A  as  q  to  1)  and  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  machine  is 

A  x  a  —  11-  a  —  u 2 
fuppofed  uniform,  p  —  q  x  A  = - ,or  q— - . 


a  a 


a  a 


Any.  a — u2 

The  momentum  of  this  weight  is  q  A  u  — - j  W'hich  is 


a  a 


maximum  when  the  fluxion  of  “  x  a  ?-2  vanifhes.  that  is,  when 


a  a 


u  X  a  —  u 2  —  2  u  u  y  a  —  u  —  0,  or  a  —  ^  u  —  0.  There¬ 
fore,  in  this  cafe  the  machine  will  have  the  greateft  effedt,  if  u  — 

t*  4  A 


a 


or  the  weight  q  A  —  . 


Ax« 


That  is,  if  the 


3  a  a  9 

weight  that  is  raifed  by  the  engine  be  lefs  than  the  weight,  which 
would  ballance  the  power  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  9  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  weight  is  » 

27 

Problem  II, 

Suppofe  that  the  given  ivx 

weight  P  defeending  by  it’s 
gravity  into  the  vertical  line, 
raifes  a  given  weight  W  by 
the  cord  PMW  (that  pafles 
over  the  pulley  M)  along 
the  inclined  plane  B  D,  the 
height  of  which  B  A  is 
given  ;  and  let  the  pofition 
of  the  plane  B  D  be  requir¬ 
ed,  along  which  W  will  be  raifed  in  the  lead  time  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  A  D  to  B. 

Let  A  B  =  ay  B  D  =  x,  tz=.  time  in. which  W  deferibes  D  B, 
then  the  force  which  accelerates  the  motion  ot  W  is  P  — _ ,  /  /  is 


as 


x  x 


and  if  we  fuppofe  the  fluxion  of  this  quantity  to  va- 


P  x  —  a  VV 

nifh,  we  (hall  find  x  rrr  2  or  P  confequentlv  the 

P 

plane  B  D  required  is  that  upon  which  a  weight  equal  to  2  W  would 
be  fuflained  by  P  ;  or  it  B  C  be  the  plane  upon  which  W  would 
fuftain  P,  then  B  D  ezr  2  B  C. 

But  if  the  poiition  of  the  plane  B  D  be  given,  and  W  being  fup¬ 
pofed  variable,  it  be  required  to  find  the  ratio  of  W  to  P,  when  the 
greateft  momentum  is  produced  in  W  along  the  given  plane  B  D  • 
in  this  cafe,  W  ought  to  be  to  P,  as  B  D  to  B  A  -j-  BD-f-BA 

-J-  \/  B  A. 

Queflions  of  this  kind  may  be  likewife  demonftrated  from  the 
common  elementary  geometry  :  of  which' the  following  may  ferve 
as  an  example. 

Problem  III. 

Let  a  fluid  moving  with  the  velo- 
city  and  direction  A  C  ftrike  tiie 
plane  C  E,  and  fuppofe  that  this 
plane  moves  parallel  to  itfelf  in  the 
diredtion  C  B,  perpendicular  to  C  A,  E 
or  that  it  cannot  move  in  any  other  a 
diredlion  ;  then  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  tnpft  advantageous  pofition 
of  the  plane  C  E,  that  it  may  re- 
ceive  the  greateft  impulfe  from  the  ^ 
adlion  of  the  fluid. 

Let  A  P  be  perpendicular  to  C  E 
in  P,  draw  A  K  parallel  to  C  B, 
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and  let  P  K  be  perpendicular  upon  it  in  K  ;  and  A  K  will  meafure 
•  C  °rc;e’  %v '  any  Partic'e  of  the  fluid  impels  the  plane  E  C, 
in  the  direction  C  B.  For  the  force  of  any  fuel)  particle  being  re- 
prefented  by  A  C,  let  this  force  be  refolved  into  A  Q.  parallel  to  E  C, 
and  A  1  perpendicular  to  it  ;  and  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  latter  A  P 
only  has  any  effed  upon  the  plane  C  E. 

Let  this  force  A  P  be  refolved  into  the  force  A  L  perpendicular 
to  L  B,  and  the  force  A  K  parallel  to  it ;  then  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
former,  A  L,  has  no  erFedt  in  promoting  the  motion  of  the  plane  in 
the  direction  C  B  ;  fo  that  the  latter,  A  K,  only,  meafures  the  ef¬ 
fort  by  which  the  particle  promotes  the  motion  of  the  plane  C  E,  in 
the  diredlion  C  B.  r 

Let  E  M  and  E  N  be  perpendicular  to  C  A  and  C  B,  in  M  and  N ; 
and  the  number  of  particles,  moving  with  diredions  parallel  to  A  C, 
incident  upon  the  plane  C  E,  will  be  as  E  M. 

Therefore  the  effort  of  the  fluid  upon  C  E,  being  as  the  force  of 
each  particle,  and  the  number  of  particles  together,  it  will  be  as  A  K 
X  E  M ;  or  becaufe  A  K  is  to  A  P  (—  E  M)  as  E  N  to  C  E,  as 
EM  EMxEN.  p0  that  CE  being  given,  the  problem  is  re¬ 


CE" 


duced  to  this,.to  find  when  E  M2  x  E  N  is  the  greateft  poflible,  or  a 
maximum. 

But  becaufe  the  fum  of  EM2  and  of  E  N2  (=.“CM2)  is  given,  be¬ 
ing  always  equal  to  CE2,  it  follows  that  EN2  X  E  M4  is  greateft 
when  EN2— jCE2;  for  when  the  fum  of  two  quantities  AC  and 
CB  was  given,  A  C  X  C  Ba  is  greateft  when  A  C— f  A  B,  as  will 
be  very  evident  if  a  femicircle  is  deferibed  upon  A  D.  But  when 
E  N2  X  E  M4  is  greateft,  it’s  fquare  root  E  N  X  EM2  is  of  neceflhy 
at  the  fame  time  greateft.  Therefore  the  adion  of  the  fluid  upon  the 
plane  CE  in  the  diredion  C  B  is  greateft  when  F  ]XT2  —  -  C  E2, 
and  consequently  EM2— -|CE2;  that  is,  when  EM  the  fine3  of  the 
angle  ACE,  in  which  the  flream  flrikes  the  plane,  is  to  the  radius,  as 

y/  2  to  \/  3  i  which  cafe  it  eafily  appears,  from  the  trigonometri-’ 
cal  tables,  that  this  angle  is  of  54°44'. 

Several  ufeful  problems  in  mechanics  may  be  refolved  by  what  we 
have  juft  now  {hewn. 

If  we  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  -p- 

wjnd  as  in  this  figure,  by  A  C,  a  fec- 
tion  of  the  fail  of  a  windmill,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  it’s  length  by  C  E,  as  it  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  nature  of  the  engine, 
that  it’s  axis  ought  to  be  turned  dircdtlyTC- 
to  the  wind,  and  the  fail  can  only  move** 
in  a  diredion  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  appears,  that,,  when  the 
motion  begins,  the  wind  will  have  the  greateft  effed  to  produce  this 
motion,  when  the  angle  AC  E,  in  which  the  wind  flrikes  the  fail,  is 
of  540  44'- 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  C  B  reprefent  the  diredion  of  the  motion 
of  a  ftiip,  or  the  pofition  of  her  keel,  abftrading  from  her  lee- way, 
and  A  C  be  the  diredion  of  the  wind,  perpendicular  to  her  way,  then 
the  moft  advantageous  pofition  of  the  fail  C  E,  to  promote  her  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  diredion  C  B,  is  when  the  angle  ACE,  in  which  the 
wind  flrikes  the  fail,  is  of  540  44'. 

The  bed  pofition  of  the  rudder,  where  it  may  have  the  greateft  ef¬ 
fed  in  turning  round  the  <hip,  is  determined  in  like  manner. 

Much  might  be  added  in  this  place  concerning  tangents  and  Tub- 
tangents  in  an  algebraic  curve  ;  whofe  method  is  one  of  the  great  re  - 
fults  of  the  calculus  differentialls :  but  as  it’s  defeription  and  ufe  comes 
more  naturally  under  the  title  Geometry,  it  fhall  be  deferred  till 
we  treat  of  that  fcience. 

Arithmetic,  inflrjimental ,  is  that  where  the  common  rules  are 
performed  by  means  of  inftruments  contrived  for  eafe  and  difpatch  ; 
fuch  as  Icajes  and  Hiding  rules  ;  fuch  more  particularly  are  Neper’s 
bones,  an  inftrument  whereby  multiplication  and  divifion  of  large 
numbers  are  facilitated  and  expedited  ;  and  fo  called  from  it’s  in¬ 
ventor  John  Neper,  baron  of  Marchifton  in  Scotland.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Neper’s  bones. 

Arithmetic,  theoretical,  is  the  fcience  of  the  properties,  rela¬ 
tions,  &c.  of  numbers,  confidered  abftracledly,  with  the  reafonsand 
demonftrations  of  the  feveral  rules  relating  thereto.  Euclid  has 
given  a  theoretical Arith metic,  in  the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
books  of  his  elements. 

Arithmetic,  practical,  the  art  of  numbering  or  computing ; 
that  is,  from  certain  numbers  given,  for  finding  certain  others, 
whofe  relation  to  the  former  is  known.  Ex.  gr.  If  a  number  be 
required,  equal  to  two  given  numbers  6  and  8. 

Nic.  Tartaglia,  a  Venetian,  publiihed  in  1556,  the  firfl  intire 
body  of  practical  arithmetic ,  confiding  of  two  books  :  the  former, 
the  application  of  arithmetic  to  civil  ufes  ;  the  latter,  the  grounds  of 
algebra.  The  number  of  practical  authors,  who  have  written  on 
this  fubjeft,  is  almoft  infinite. 

Arithmetic,  harmonical ,  comprifes  To  much  of  the  dodlrine 
of  numbers,  as  refpedts  the  making  the  comparifons,  redudtions, 
&c.  of  mufical  intervals. 

Arithmetic,  kgarithmetlcal ,  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
tables  of  logarithms ;  which  are  artificial  numbers  in  arithme'- 
tical  progreftion,  exprefling  the  ratios  of  natural  numbers  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progreftion. 

Arithmetic,  logljlical,  a  denomination  fometimes  given  to  the 
arithmetic  of  fexagefnnal  fractions,  ufed  by  aftronomers  in  their  cal¬ 
culations  See  the  article  Logistica. 

Arithmetic,  numerous,  gives  the  calculus  of  numbers,  or  inde¬ 
terminate  quantities  ;  and  is  performed  by  the  common  numerals,  or 
Arabic  cliaradlers. 

Arithmetic,  fpecious,  gives  the  calculus  of  quantities;  ufing 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  quantities,  inftead  of  figures;  and 
coincides  with  what  is  ufually  called  algebra,  or  literal  arithmetic. 

3  I  Arithmetic, 
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Arithmetic,  decimal,  or  decadal,  is  that  performed  by  a  feries 

oF  nine  figures  and  a  cypher.  .  . 

The  common  arithmetic,  among  us,  makes  ule  of  the  ten  Arabic 
figures,  o,  r,  2,  3>  4,  5>  ^  7»  8*  9j  after  wh.ch  we  begin  io,  ir, 
12  See.  This  method  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Gerbert,  after¬ 
wards  pope  Sylvefter  II.  wild  borrowed  it  from  the  Moors  of  Spain. 
The  ten  fingers  of  the  hands  were  no  doubt  originally  made  ule  or 
in  computation,  before  arithmetic  became  an  art.  The  Indians  are 
at  this  day  very  expert  at  computing  on  their  fingers,  without  any 
ufe  of  pen  and  ink. 

Arithmetic,  decimal,  the  doctrine  of  decimal  fractions. 

Decimal.  .  .  t 

Arithmetic,  binary.  See  Binary  arithmetic.  1  he  laws  o 
progreffion  may  become  more  eafily  difeovered  hereby,  than  by  any 
other  method,  where  more  characters  are  neceffary. 

Arithmetic,  tetraRic,  that  wherein  only  the  figures  I,  2,  3,  and 

Arith  M  etic  , vulgar, ot  common,  comprehends,  befides  the  doCtrine 
of  integers,  that  of  broken  numbers,  or  tractions.  See  Fraction. 

Arithmetic,  fexagcjimal,  or  fexagenary ,  or  the  doctrine  of  fexa- 
gefimal  fradtions,  is  that  which  proceeds  by  fixiies.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  invented  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  fecond  century. 

In  this  notion,  the  integral  numbers  from  1  to  59  were  ex- 
p relied  in  the  common  way ;  then  fixty  was  called  fexagtna  prinia, 
and  marked  T  ;  twice  fixty ,  or  120,  IT  ;  and  fo  on  to  59  times  60, 
or  3540,  which  is  LIX'.  Sixty  times  fixty,  or  3600,  was  called  fex- 
tigena  fecunda,  and  marked  with  two  dafhes,  I  ;  twice  3600,  II  ; 
and  ten  times  3600,  X",  &c.  And  in  this  Way  the  notation  was 
continued.  But  if  a  number  lefs  than  fixty  was  joined  with  any  of 
th efexagefmal  integers,  their  proper  expreffion  was  annexed  with¬ 
out  the  dafii;  ex.  gr.  four  times  60,  and  25  is  1V/ XXV  ;  thelum 

of  twice  60  ten  times  3600,  and  15,  is  X;/  IT  XV,  Se  c.  T  h  cfex- 
agefmal  fradtions  continued  till  the  invention  of  decimals.  See 

Sexagesimal.  . 

Arithmetic, political,  is  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  political 
fubjedts.  See  Political  arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  of  infinites,  is  the  method  of  fumming  up  a  feries 
of  numbers  confiffing  of  infinite  terms.  Conlult  the  articles  Series 


and  Fluxions. 

Arithmetic  of  rational  and  irrationals. 

Rational  is  applied  to  integral,  fradtional,  and  mixed  numbers : 
thus  we  fay,  rational  fraction,  rational  integer ,  and  rational  mixed 
numbers.  Rational  is  alfo  applied  to  Quantity,  Ratio,  &c. 
which  fee. 

Irrational  is  an  appellation  given  to  furd  Numbers  and  Quan¬ 


tities. 

ARITHMETICAL  complement  of  a  logarithm,  fine,  tangent, 
&c.  thefum  or  number  which  a  logarithm,  &c.  wantsof  10,0000000. 
The  arithmetical  complement  of  7.1079054,  is  2.8920946,  where  each 
figure  but  the  laft  is  fubtradted  from  9,  and  that  from  10.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  trigonometrical  calculations,  when  radius,  or 
io,ooo®ooo  is  the  firft  term,  to  fave  the  labour  of  fubtradtion.  It 
is  diftinguiffied  by  placing  a  point  before  the  index,  and  another  after 
it;  thus,  .2.8920946. 

Arithmetical  medium,  or  mean,  called  in  the  fchools  medium 
rei,  is  that  which  is  equally  diflant  from  each  extreme;  or  which 
exceeds  the  lefTer  extreme,  as  much  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greater, 
in  refpedt  of  quantity,  not  proportion.  Thus,  nine  is  a  medium  be¬ 
tween  fix  and  twelve. 

Arithmetical  progrejfon,  is  a  feries  of  quantities  equi-diftant 
from  each  other;  i.  e.  increafing  or  decreafing,  by  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  interval,  or  difference. 

Thus  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  &c.  make  an  arithmetical  progreffion ; 
becaufe  increafing,  or  differing,  equally,  by  3  :  thus  alfo  25;  20,  15, 
10,  and  5,  are  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  decreafing  by  a  common 
difference  5. 

In  every  arithmetical  progreffion,  whether  increafing  or  decreafing, 
the  fum  of  the  firft  and  fait  term  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  any  two  in¬ 
termediate  terms  equi-diftant  from  the  extremes  ;  as  alfo,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  be  uneven,  to  the  double  of  the  middle  term,  F’or  inflance: 

3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  21 
12,  9,  6,  3 


24,  24,  24,  24 

Hence,  1.  We  find  the  fum  of  arithmetical  progreffion  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  lafl  term  by  half  the  number  of. 
terms.  Thus,  let  a  reprefent  the  firft  term,  x  the  laft,  and  n  the 

-  n 

number  of  terms;  and  wefhall  have  affix  X  —  ==  s,  or  the  fum 

2 

of  all  the  terms. 

2.  Having,  therefore,  the  firft  term,  the  difference,  and  the  nun*- 
ber  of  terms  given,  the  fum  of  the  progreffion  is  had  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  firft  term  by  the  number  of  terms  ;  and  to  the  product  adding 
the  product  arifing  from  the  difference  multiplied  into  the  femi- 
differeuce  of  the  number  of  terms,  from  the  fquare  of  that  fame 
number. 


Let  b  be  the  common  difference;  and  fince  x=r.a  ffin _ 1  x  b, 

and  a-f  *  X  “  _  x,  we  fhall  have,  merely  by  fubftitution, 


,  ,  .  n  .  »*  —  n 

2affinb  —  b  x  — -  =  x,  c.  an-\ - —  X  b~s. 

]  ^llPPol"e  l'ie  term  3,  the  number  of  terms  7,  and  the 

difference  3  ;  the  product  of  3  and  7  =  21,  being  added  to  the 
product  63,  of  the  difference  3  multiplied  into  the  feini-difference 


of  the  number  of  terms  7,  from  the  fquare  thereof  49  —  21,  gives 
84,  the  fum  of  the  progreffion. 

3.  The  number  of  terms  leffened  by  one,  being  multiplied  by  the 
common  difference,  and  the  firft  term  added  to  the  product,  the  fum 

is  the  laft  term,  i.  e.  n  —  I  Xbffia  =  x.  Thus,  in  the  progref¬ 
fion  of  52  places,  where  the  difference  is  3,  and  the  firft  term  5,  51 
being  multiplied  by  3,  produces  153  ;  to  which  adding  5,  the  lum 
158  is  the  laft  term  required. 

4.  If  the  progreffion  begin  with  o,  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  is  equal 
to  half  the  product  of  the  laft  term  multiplied  by  the  number  of 

- -  n  n  x 

terms,  i.  e.  affixX  —  becomes  in  this  cafe - . 

2  2 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fum  of  a  progreffion,  beginning 
from  o,  is  fubduple  the  futn  of  fo  many  terms,  all  equal  to  the 
greateft. 

Arithmetical  proportion,  is  the  identity  of  fimilitude  of  two 
ratios,  magnitudes,  or  quantities.  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  laid  to  be  pro¬ 
portional,  the  firft  A  to  the  fecond  B,  and  the  third  C  to  the  fourth  D, 
when  the  ratio  of  the  firft  A  to  the  fecond  B  is  the  fame  thing  with 
the  ratio  of  the  third  C  to  the  fourth  D  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
when  the  firft  A  as  often  contains,  or  is  contained  in  the  fecond  B, 
as  the  third  C  contains,  or  is  contained  in  the  fourth  D.  Thus  the 
numbers,  4,  8,  12,  24,  are  proportional  numbers,  becaufe  the  firft 
number  4  is  as  often  contained  in  the  fecond  number  8,  as  the  third 
number  12  is  contained  in  the  fourth  number  24,  that  is,  twice;  and 
which  is  therefore  called  the  common  ratio. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  magnitudes,  which  to  one  and  theTame 
magnitude  have  the  fame  ratio,  are  equal  the  one  to  the  other,  and, 
if  a  magnitude  have  the  fame  ratio  to  other  magnitudes,  thofe  mag-  • 
mtudes  are  equal  one  to  the  other.  Which  is  the  ninth  prop,  of 
Euc.  v. 

Now,  in  the  comparing  the  quantities  A  B  C  D  together,  if  the 
ratio  of  the  fecond  B  to  the  third  C  is  found  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  ratio  of  the  firft  A  to  the  fecond  B,  and  of  the  third  C  to  the 
fourth  D  ;  then  thefe  four  quantities  A,  E,  C,  D,  are  faid  to  be  in 
geometric  proportion  continued, 'or  fometimes  in  geometric  pro- 
greffion,  and  are  therefore  calied  progruffional  numbers  ;  and  fo  for 
any  greater  number,  viz.  5,  6,  7,  &c.  Thus  the  numbers  -j, 
i>  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  See.  or,  8 1 ,  2 j,  9,  3,  1,  ■3',  jp  Sec.  are  in 
geometric  proportion  continued,  becaufe  there  is  the  fame  conlfant 
ratio  between  them,  and  are  therefore  called  progreftional  numbers, 
or  geometrical  feries;  the  firft  of  which  is  called  an  increafing  feries, 
becaufe  it  is  generated  by  a  continual  multiplication  ;  the  fecond  is 
called  a  decreafing  feries,  inafmuch  as  it  is  generated  by  continual 
divifion. 

When  3,  4,  or  more  quantities.  A,  B,  C,  D,  Sec.  are  continually 
proportional,  the  firft  A  fhall  have  a  duplicate  ratio  to  the  third,  C, 
of  that  it  has  to  the  fecond  B,  as  being  compounded  of  the  ratios  of 
the  firft  to  the  fecond,  of  the  fecond  to  the  third,  and  of  the  third  to 
the  fourth ;  fo  always  in  order  one  more,  as  the  proportion  {hall  be 
expreffed. 

In  comparing  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D  together,  if  the  ratio  of 
the  fecond  quantity  B  to  the  third  C  be  greater  or  leffer  than  the 
ratio  of  the  firft  A  to  the  fecond  B,  or  of  the  third  C  to  the  fourth 
D ;  then  thofe  quantities,  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  faid  to  be  in  geometric 
proportion  difeontinued ;  thus  in  th*  numbers,  4,  8,  24,  48,  be¬ 
caufe  the  ratio  fecond  8  to  the  third  24  is  triple  greater  than  the 
ratio  of  the  firft  4  to  the  fecond  8,  or  of  the  third  24  to  the  fourth 
48,  which  is  but  double,  therefore,  thofe  lour  numbers  are  in  geo¬ 
metric  proportion  difeontinued,  and  the  fign  for  difeontinued  pro¬ 
portion  is  :  :  and,  where  the  fign  is  placed,  it  fhews  that  there  the 
proportion  is  interrupted,  and  begins  a-new,  and  accordingly,  where 
four  quantities  are  thus  exprelfed  A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D,  they  are  thus 
to  be  read,  as  A  is  to  B,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  B,  fo  is  C 
to  D. 

From  thefe  premifes  duly  confidered,  all  the  various  properties  of 
proportional  numbers  or  quantities  will  be  eafily  inveftigated. 

Firft,  if  four  quantities  be  in  proportion  either  continued  or  dif¬ 
eontinued,  the  produdt  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  produft  of  the 
means. 

Thus,  if  in  difeontinued  proportion  it  be  r  a  :  a :  :r  b:  b,  the  pro- 
du£t  of  the  extremes  is  r  X  a  X  b  —  r  a  b,  evidently  equal  to  that 
of  the  means,  a  X  r X  ^  =  a  r  b. 

Again,  if  in  continued  proportionals  itbe  a  :  a  r:  :a  r  r:  a rrr, 
the  product  of  the  extremes  is  a  X  a  rrr  —  a  a  r  r  r,  evidently  equal 
to  the  produ£l  of  the  means  a  r  Xa  r  r  — -  a  a  r  r  r.  WFence,  on  the 
contrary, 

I  f,  of  four  quantities,  the  product  of  the  means  is  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  extremes,  then  thefe  four  quantities  are  all  in  .geometric 
proportion. 

If  three  quantities  are  in  geometrical  proportion  continued,  the 
produft  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  mean  or  mid¬ 
dle  term.  Thus,  if  three  terms  be  a,  ar,  arr,  the  product  of  the 
extremes  is  a  X  a  rr=zaa  rr,  evidently  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the 
mean,  or  middle  term,  a  r  x  ar  -=n  a  a  r  r. 

If  there  be  ever  fo  many  continual  proportionals,  the  prodtifl  of 
the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  any  two  of  the  means, 
equally  diftant  from  the  extremes;  as  alfo  to  the  fquare  of  die 
middle  term,  if  the  number  of  terms  be  odd.  As  in  the  feries  a, 
ar,  arr,  ar3,  ar 4,  ar*,  ar6,  Sec.  the  produfl  of  the  extremes, 
and  of  any  two  terms  equally  remote  from  them,  and  the  fquare 
of  the  middle  term  is  =aa  r6,  as  is  mamfeft  from  multiplying  them 
together. 

If  feveral  quantities  are  proportionals  continued,  or  difcontinircil, 
as  one  antecedent  is  to  it’s  confequent,  fo  is  the  fum  of  all  the  an¬ 
tecedents  to  the  fiam  of  all  the  coniequents. 

....  If 
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If  they  are  difcontinued,  as  a ;  a  r :  :  b  :  b r : :  c :  c r;  then,  a(s 
a:  <z  r :  :  a  rJrcr:>  for  a-\-b-\-c  X  «  re=.ar  X 

Yr-f-rr  X  evidently  equal. 

If  they  are  continued,  as  a,  ar,  a  r2,  a  r3,  ar+,  a  r$,  Sec.  then  I 
fay  as  a  :  a  r a a  r,  -\-p  r2  a  r3-j-a  r4,  Sec.  :ar-\-ar2-\- 
d  r3-}-  a  r4  -(-  a  rb,  Sec.  For  aX  ar-\-ar2,  -\-a  r3,  -|~ar4,  -|-«r5, 
: — .  ar  X  a-j-a  r,  -j-a  r2,  -\-ar3,  -j -a  r*,  zzza  ar-j-aa  r2,  -\-aa  r3, 
-j-  aar4-j-aar5,  evidently  equal.  * 

Hence  we  may  eafily  find  the  fum  of  any  geometric  progreffion. 

For  fuppofe  G  the  greatefl  term,  L  the  lealf,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  greatefl  to  the  next  Idler,  as  R  to  x.  Suppofe  the  fum  of  the 
whole  progreffion  S:  now  lince  the  antecedent  is  to  the  confequent 
as  R  to  I  ;  and  the  futn  of  all  the  antecedents  is  S — L,  and  the  fum 
of  all  the  confequents  S — G;  it  will  be  R  :  i  :  :  S  — L  :  S — -G  ; 
and  therefore  by  the  firft,  R  S — RGnrrS — L  ;  and  taking  away  S 
on  both  (ides,  and  adding  R  G,  we  Ihall  have  R  S  —  S  33a  R  G  —  L  ; 
and  dividing  both  lides  of  the  equation  by  R —  l,  we  lhall  have 
RG  —  L  “ 


R— i 

Example.  Suppofe  64,  32,  16,  8,  4,  2,  I,  |,  and  it  be  requir-'* 
ed  to  find  it’s  fum. 

Here  R— 2,  G 333 64,  L333U  and  confequently  RXG  —  L 
—  127  and  lince  R — 13331,  therefore  the  fum  is  127I.  By 
this  theorem  may  the  fum  of  any  infinite  progreffion  decreaiing  be 
found.  For  here  L  the  lead  term,  being  lefs  than  any  affi  enable 
quantity,  may  be  reiedled  as  nothing ;  from  this  cafe  it  really  va- 

RXG 

nifhes,  and  then  the  theorem,  will  beS= - . 

R  — 1 

Example.  Suppofe  this  decreafing  feries  f ,  -jV>  ~s?’ 

jl-g-,  Sec.  infinitely  continued,  the  whole  fum  will  be  1,  or  unity, 
tor  R  X  G  =  -f  =3  1,  which,  divided  by  R —  1  333  1,  makes  1  333 
fbm.  Again, 

Suppofe  this  feries -j,  y,  T\-,  &c.  infinitely  continued,  the  fum 
will  be  i  ;  for  R  is  3,  and  Gy,  and  therefore  R  X  G  =  3  X  f=== 

J,  which,  divided  by  R —  1—2,  makes  L  for  the  fum  ;  and  uni- 
verfally  let  any  quantity  be  p’ropofed,  if  I  take  a  part  thereof  deno- 

1 

minated  by  a,  viz.  — ,  and  of  this  a  part  denominated  by  a,  and  fo 
a 

bn  infinitely,  whatever  be  the  number  a,  the  whole  progreffion  will 

III  I 

be  a  part  denominated  by  a  —  t,  that  is,  - - ,  &c.  in- 

a  a  a  a  a  a  a 4 


I 


finitely  continued  ==  — — - 
a — 1 


If  there  be  two  ranks  of  quantities  in  geometrical  proportion, 
their  produfls  and  quotients  Ihall  likewife  be  proportioned  thus : 

Suppofe  a  :  a  r  :  :  b  :  b  r. 

And  c  :  c  s'.  :  d  :  d  s. 

a  dr  b 

Their  produdls  ac  \  a c  rs  :  :  b  d :  b  dr  s  ;  and  quotes  -  :  —  : :  - 

c.  cs  d 


Ir 

:  —  are  evidently  proportional ;  for  firft  the  produdl  of  the  extremes 
d  s 


aebdrs  is  equal  to  the  produdl  of  the  means  aersb  d ;  and,  in  the 


fecond,  the  product  of  the  extremes 
arb 


a  b  r 

- is  =  to  the  produtt  of  the 

c  d  s 


means  - , 

csd 

If  four  quantities  are  proportional,  either  continually  or  diferetely, 
the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  produdt  of  the  means. 

For  if  a,  ra,  rra,  rrra,  4fi->  or  2,  4,  8,  16,  it  is  plain 
the  product  of  the  extremes  and  of  the  means  is  the  fame  quantity 
rrraa  or  32. 

In  diferete  proportionals,  let  a:  ra  : :  b:  rb ;  that  is  2  :  4  :  :  15 
:  30.  The  product  of  the  extremes  and  of  the  means  can  here  be  no 
ether  than  r  a  b  —  60. 

On  which  proportion  is  grounded  the  golden  rule,  or  Rule  of 
Three  in  arithmetic;  fo  called,  becaufe  having  three  numbers  (as  2, 
4,  15,)  it  teaches  how  to  find  an  unknown  fourth  proportional:  for, 
although  this  fourth  be  unknown,  yet  it’s  produft  by  2  the  firft  term 
is  known,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  with  the  produdl  of  the  means  4 
and  15.  Wherefore  the  rule  diredts  us  to  multiply  the  third  by  the 
fecond,  that  you  may  thereby  obtain  the  produft  of  the  means; 
which,  divided  by  one  of  the  extremes,  viz.  the  firft,  muft  needs  give 
the  other,  that  is,  the  fourth  fought.  See  Rule  of  Three  direft,  in 
Syftem  of  Arithmetic. 

Arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratio,  that  relation  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  things  which  determines  the  quantity  of  one  from  thequantity 
of  another,  without  the  intervention  of  any  third. 

ARtTHMOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed  by 
numbers. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  o'.ofyp.Q-',  number,  and  [Kusmix,  divi¬ 
nation. 

ARK,  Arc,  or  Arch.  See  the  article  Arch. 

Ark,  in  the  feripture  language,  implies  a  kind  of  floating- veflel, 
made  by  the  command  of  God  himfelf,  for  priferving  Noah  and  his 
family,  with  the  feven  fpecies  of  animals,  from  the  univerfal  deluge. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  area,  a  coffer. 


Thq  ark  has  afforded  feveral  points  of  curious  inquiry  among  cri¬ 
tics  and  naturalifts,  relating  to  it’s  form,  capacity,  materials,  &c. 

The  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built,  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
gopher-wood ;  and  in  the  Septuugint,  fquare  timbers.  Some  tranllate 
the  original  cedar,  others  pine,  others  box,  Sec. 

Pelletier  prefers  cedar,  on  account  of  it’s  incorruptibility,  and  the 
great  plenty  of  it  in  Afia;  whence  Herodotus  and  Theophraftus  re¬ 
late,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  fleets  thereof,  in- 
ftead  of  deal. 

The  learned  Mr.  Fuller,  in  his  Mifcellanies,  has  obferved,  that 
the  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built,  was  nothing  elfe  but  that  which 
the  Greeks  call  xvxxp icaoQ,  or  the  cyprefs-tree ;  for,  taking  away  the 
termination,  kupar  and  gopher  differ  very  little  in  found.  This  ob- 
fervation  the  great  Bochart  has  confirmed,  and  fhewn  very  plainly, 
that  no  country  abounds  fo  much  with  this  wood  as  that  part  of 
Affyria  which  lies  about  Babylon. 

In  what  place  Noah  built  and  finifhed  his  ark  is  no  lefs  made  a 
matter  of  deputation.  But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
built  in  Chaldea,  in  the  territories  of  Babylon,  where  there  was  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  cyprefs  in  the  groves  and  gardens  in  Alexander’s 
time,  that  that  prince  built  a  whole  fleet  out  of  it,  for  want  of  tim¬ 
ber.  And  this  conjedture  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldean  tradition, 
which  makes  Xithurus  (another  name  for  Noah)  fet  fail  from  that 
country. 

Thedimenfions  of  the  ark,  as  given  by  Mofes;  are  300  cubits  in 
length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height,  which  fome  have  thought 
too  fcanty,  confidering  the  number  of  things  it  was  to  contain  ;  and 
hence  an  argument  has  been  drawn  againft  the  authority  of  the  rela¬ 
tion.  To  folve  this  difficulty,  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the 
modern  critics,  have  been  put  to  very  miferable  fhifts :  but  Buteo  and 
Eircher  have  proved  geometrically,  that  taking  the  common  cubit 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  ark  was  abundantly  fufficient  for  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  it.  Snellius  computes  the  ark  to  have 
been  above  half  an  acre  in  area,  and  father  Lamy  (hews,  that  it  was 
110  feet  longer  than  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Paris,  and  64  feet 
narrower ;  and  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been  longer  than  St.  Paul’s-church 
in  London,  from  weft  toeaft;  and  broader  than  that  church  is  high 
in  the  inlide,  and  54  feet  of  our  meafure  in  height;  and  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot  computes  it  to  have  been  81062  tuns. 

The  things  contained  in  it  were,  befides  eight  perfons  of  Noah’s 
family,  one  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  unclean  animals,  and  feven  pair 
of  every  fpecies  of  clean  animals,  with  provifions  for  them  all  during 
the  whole  year.  The  former  appears,  at  firft  view,  almoft  infinite ; 
but  if  we  come  to  a  calculation,  the  number  of  fpecies  of  animals 
will  be  found  much  lefs  than  is  generally  imagined,  not  amounting 
to  an  hundred  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  nor  to  two  hundred  of  birds  : 
out  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  excepted  fuch  animals  as  can  live  in 
the  water.  Zoologifts  ufually  reckon  but  170  fpecies  in  all  ;  and 
bilhop  Wilkins  ftiewsthat  only  72  of  the  quadruped  kind  needed  a 
place  in  the  ark. 

By  the  defeription  Mofes  gives  of  the  ark,  it  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  three  ftories,  each  ten  cubits,  or  fifteen  feet  high:  and 
it  is  agreed  on,  as  moft  probable,  that  the  loweft  ftory  was  for  the 
beafts,  the  middle  for  the  food,  and  the  upper  for  the  birds  with 
Noah  and  his  family;  each  ftory  being  fubdivided  into  different 
apartments,  (falls,  &c.  Though  Jofephus,  Philo,  and  other  com¬ 
mentators,  add  a  kind  of  fourth  ftory  under  all  the  reft ;  being,  as  it 
were,  the  hold  of  the  veflel,  to  contain  the  ballaft,  and  receive  the 
filth  and  faeces  of  fo  many  animals :  but  F.  Balmet  thinks,  that 
what  is  here  reckoned  a  ftory,  was  no  more  than  what  is  called  the 
keel  of  fhips,  and  ferved  only  for  a  confervatory  of  freffi  water. 
Drexelius  makes  300  apartments  ;  F.  Fournier,  333  ;  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  the  Queftions  on  Genefis,  400  ;  Buteo,  Tempora- 
rius,  Arias  Montanus,  Hoftus,  Wilkins,  Lamy,  and  others,  fup¬ 
pofe  as  many  partitions  as  there  were  different  forts  of  animals. 
Pelletier  makes  only  72,  viz.  36  for  the  birds,  and  as  many  for  the 
beafts  ;  his  reafon  is,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  greater  number,  as  333, 
or  400,  each  of  the  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  muft  have  had  37,  41, 
or  50  (falls  to  attend  and  cleanfe  daily,  which  he  thinks  impoffible  to 
have  been  done.  But  it  is  obferved,  that  there  is  not  much  in  this; 
to  diminiffi  the  number  of  (falls,  without  a  diminution  of  animals, 
is  vain  ;  it  being  perhaps  more  difficult  to  take  care  of  300  animals 
in  feventy-two  (falls,  than  in  300.  As  to  the  number  of  animals 
contained  in  the  ark,  Buteo  computes  that  it  could  not  be  equal  to 
five  hundred  horfes  ;  he  even  reduces  the  whole  to  the  dimenfions  of 
56  pair  of  oxen.  F.  Lamy  enlarges  it  to  64  pair  of  oxen,  or 
128  oxen  ;  fo  that  fuppofing  one  ox  equal  to  two  horfes,  if  the  ark 
had  room  tor  256  horles,  there  muft  have  been  room  for  all  the  ani¬ 
mals.  But  the  lame  author  demonftrates,  that  one  floor  of  it  woujd 
fuftice  for  500  horfes,  allowing  nine  fquare  feet  to  a  horfe. 

As  to  the  food  in  the  fecond  ftory  *  it  is  obferved  by  Buteo  from 
Columella,  that  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  hay  ordinarily  fuffices  for 
an  ox  a  day  ;  and  that  a  folid  cubit  ot  bay,  as  ufually  preffed  down 
in  our  hay-ricks,  weighs  about  forty  pounds  ;  fo  that  a  fquare  cubit 
of  hay  is  more  than  enough  for  one  ox  in  one  day.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  fecond  ftory  contained  150,000  folid  cubits,  which  divided 
between  206  oxen,  will  affoid  each  more  hay  by  two  thirds  than  he 
can  eat  in  a  year.  Bilhop  Wilkins  computrs  all  the  carnivorous 
animals  equivalent,  as  to  the  bulk  ot'  their  bodies,  and  their  food,  to 
twenty-feven  wolves  ;  and  all  the  reft  to  280.  For  the  former,  he 
allows  1825  (heep,  and  for  the  latter,  109,500  cubits  of  hay,  all 
which  will  be  eafily  contained  in  the  two  firft ffoiies,  and  a  deal  of 
room  to  fpare.  As  to  the  third  ftory,  nobody  doubts  of  it’s  being 
fufficient  tor  the  towls  ;  with  Noah,  his  fins  and  daughters.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  learned  hiftiop  remarks,  that  of  the  two  it  appears 
much  more  difficult  to  affign  a  number  and  bulk  of  nccefl'ary  things 
to  anfwer  the  capacity  of  the  ark,  than  to  find  fufficient  room  for  the 
feveral  fpecies  ot  animals  already  known  to  have  been  there.  This 

he 
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he, ..  !  Votes  to  the  .mperfeftion  of  our  lift  of  animals,  e^ecuhy 
thofe  of  he  unknown  parts  of  the  earth  ;  adding,  that  the  n  oil  - 
pert  mathematician  at  to,  day  could  not  ailign  the  proportion  of  a 
veffe  better  accommodated  to  the  purpofe  than  is  here  done  ^ 
hence  finilly  concludes,  that  the  capacity  of  thear*.  i wh,d™^" 
made  an  objedion  againft  fcripture,  ought  ta be  efteemed  a  confer 
mation  of  it’s  divine  authority,  fince,  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  me  , 
being  lefs  verfed  in  arts  and  philofophy,  were  more  obnoxious  to 
vulgar  prejudices  than  now:  fo  that  had  it  been  an  human  invention, 
it  would  have  been  contrived  according  to  thofe  wild  apprehenf.o  ^ 
which  arife  from  a  confufed  and  general  view  of  things,  as  much  too 

big,  as  it  had  been  reprefented  too  little. 

But  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  befides  the  places  requfite  tor  the 
beads  and  birds,  and  their  provifions,  there  was  rootnr  equtred  tor 
Noah  to  lock  up  houfhold  utenfils,  the  inffruments  of  u  arV' r^’ 
grains  and  feeds,  to  low  the  earth  with  after  the  deluge  ,  or  w  ic  i 
purpofe  it  is  thought  that  he  might  fpare  room  in  the  third  ftory  tor 
fix  and  thirty  cabins,  befides  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  four  chambers,  am 

a  ipace  about  48  cubits  in  length  to  walk  in.  .  .  , 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  a  fmall  chert  or  coffer,  three  feet  nine  inc  es 
in  length,  two  feet  rhree  inches  in  breadih,  and  two  feet  three  inches 
in  height,  in  which,  by  God’s  command,  were  contained  the  go, den 
pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron’s  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

See  Exod.  xxv.  16.  Heb.  ix.  4.  ,  . 

Ark  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  chert,  in  which  corn  and  fruit  are 

depofited.  ,  ,  .  .  , 

ARLYNG,  in  natural  hirtory,  a  name  by  which  the  common 

OENANTHF.  is  called  in  many  parts  of  England.  .... 

ARM,  brachiutn,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  beginning  in  the 
flioulder,  and  terminating  in  the  hand.  Among  phyficians  and  ana- 
tomifts,  arm  only  includes  that  part  between  the  (houlder  and  elbow  , 
the  rert,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  being  taken  into  the  greater 
hand;  by  others  called  the/arc  arm. 

The  arm,  in  this  latter  acceptation,  has  only  one  large  bone,  called 
the  humerus,  or  fhoulder-bdne.  The  other  part  conlifts  of  ihe  cu¬ 
bitus  or  ulna,  and  the  radius,  called  focils.  See  the  Syftem  ot 
Anatomy. 

Arm,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when  he  endeavours 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  bit,  by  prefiing  down  his  head,  2nd 
bending  his  neck,  to  prevent  obeying,  or  being  cheeked  by  the  bit. 

The  remedy  for  arming againjl  the  bit,  is,  to  have  a  wooden  ball 
covered  with  velvet,  or  otner  matter,  put  on  his  chaub  ;  whicn  will 
fo  prefs  him  between  the  jaw-bones,  as  to  prevent  his  bringing  his 
head  fo  near  his  bread. 

When  a  horfe  covers  the  bars  with  his  lips,  and  deadens  the 
preffure  of  the  hit,  he  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the  lips.  This 
happens  frequently  in  thick-lipped  horfes. 

Arm,  in  geography,  denotes  a  branch  of  the  fea,  or  a  river,  run¬ 
ning  fome  diftance  into  the  land.  Italy  and  Sicily  are  parted  by  an 
arm  of  the  fea.  • 

Arm,  a  term  ufed  by  gardeners,  with  refpect  to  cucumbers  and 
melons,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  branch,  of  other  plants,  &c. 

Arm,  in  military  affairs,  heraldry,  &c.  See  the  article  Arms 
and  Armour. 

Arm,  in  marine  language,  refpe&s  a  (hip,  which  is  faid  to  be 
armed  for  war,  when  properly  equipped,  provided,  and  fitted  out. 

An  armed  (hip,  is  a  veffel  occafionaliy  taken  into  the  fervice  of 
government  in  time  of  war,  and  employed  to  guard  fome  particular 
coaft,  or  to  attend  on  a  fleet. 

A  crofs-bar  (hot  is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  fome  rope-yarn,  or  the 
like,  is  rolled  about  one  end  of  the  iron  bar  which  runs  through  the 
Ihot,  both  that  the  fhot  may  be  the  better  rammed  down  into  the 
gun,  and  left  the  fharp  end  of  the  bar  fhould  catch  into  any  honey¬ 
combs  within  the  cylinder  of  the  cannon. 

Arm,  yard.  Turd-Afiu.  is  that  half  of  the  yard  which  is  on  either 
fide  the  coart,  when  it  lies  athwart  the  (hip. 

Arm  of  a  magnet,  is  a  fmall  piece  of  fteel  in  the  iron  inclofure,  in 
which  the  loadilone  is  placed  ;  and,  when  capped,  cafed,  or  let  in  iron 
or  Heel,  a  loadftone  is  faid  to  be  armed.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
make  it  take  up  the  greater  weight ;  and  alfo  for  the  more  readily 
diftinguifhing  it’s  poles.  It  is  thought  furprizing,  that  a  little  iron 
fattened  to  ihe  poles  of  a  magnet,  fhould  fo  valtly  improve  it’s  force, 
as  to  render  it  150  times  ftronger  than  when  naked. 

The  beft  way  to  arm  a  loadftone,  is,  to  drill  a  hole  through  the 
{tone  from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  that  to  place  a  fteel  rod  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  length  ;  which  rod,  Kircher  tells  us,  will  take  up  more  weight 
at  the  end,  than  the  ftone  itfelf  armed  the  common  way  can  do. 

Arm,  is  alfo  a  figurative  expreflion  for  power  ;  as  the-fecular  arm, 
denoting  the  lay  or  temporal  authority  of  a  fecular  judge. 

ARMA  dare,  q.  d.  to  give  arms,  fignifies,  in  fome  ancient  char¬ 
ters,  to  dub  or  make  a  knight. 

Arm  a  mutare,  i.  e.  to  change  arms,  was  a  ceremony  ufed  to  con¬ 
firm  a  league  or  friendfhip  between  parties. 

Arma  deponere,  to  lay  down  arms,  was  a  punilhment  to  which  a 
man  guilty  of  an  offence  was  anciently  liable. 

Arma  reverfata,  inverted  arms,  was  a  punilhment  enjoined,  when 
a  man  was  conviRed  of  treafon,  felony,  or  the  like. 

Arma  moluta,  otherwiie  called  arma  emolita,  were  {harp  wea¬ 
pons. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanilh  term,  which  denotes  a  fleet  of  men  of  war. 
The  armada ,  which  attempted  to  invade  England  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  is  famous  in  hirtory.  It  was  vainly  and  untruly 
called  The  Invincible  Armada,  being  partly  fcattered  by  the  wind, 
and  partly  fubdued  by  the  Englilh  fleet  ;  on  which  occafion  a  medal 
was  ftruck,  with  this  motto,  afflavit  deus,  et  imssipantur. 

ARMADILLA,  denotes  a  Iquadron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fix  or  eight,  from  24  to  50  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the  king 
maintains,  in  Spanifh  America,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  to 


prevent  foreigners  from  trading  with  the  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
Thefe  veffels  are  otherwife  called  guarda  cojlas  ;  and  generally  ren* 
dezvoufe  at  Calao,  a  port  of  Lima.  They  have  alfo  an  arntadiHa 
in  the  north  fea,  whofe  ordinary  abode  is  at  Carthagena. 

ARMADILLO,  in  natural  hirtory,  the  name  of  an  animal  re- 
femblini*  a  hedge-hog,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  fize.  His  head, 
body,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a  Ihield  of  a  bony  fubftance,  and 
very  cunoully  contrived  with  moft  beautiful  feales.  Near  me  hind 
part  of  the  head  are  two  joints,  that  he  may  move  his  head  ;  and  ot* 
the  back  feven  divifions,  or  fhields,  with  a  yellow  Ikin  between  each. 
The  feet  are  alfii  covered  with  a  thinner  ihield.  *  The  lower  parts  of 
his  body  are  without  this  covering,  but  are  befet  with  hairs  near  an 
inch  long,  which  proceed  from  prominent  pores.  There  are  alfo  a 
few  hairs  on  the  fkin,  which  jpins  to  feveral  Ihellsof  the  Ihield,  like 
the  former  ;  as  alfo  near  the  mouth  and  eyes. 

The  head  is  like  a  hog,  with  a  (harp  fnout :  it  has  little  eyes  funk 
deep  in  the  head,  and  a  pointed  narrow  tongue.  The  ears  are  na- 
ked,  broyvn,  and  ftiort ;  the  teeth  are  of  a  middle  fize,  and  eighteen 
in  each  jaw.  The  feet  refemble  hands,  with  five  fingers,  and  round- 
ifh  nails.  He  roots  up  the  ground  with  his  fnout  like  a  hog  ;  and 
is  tindlured  all  over  with  a  reddifh  colour.  The  tail  at  the  root  is 
near  four  inches  thick  ;  but  grows  lefs  gradually  to  the  end,  which 
terminates  in  a  point.  Lie  lives  upon  melons,  potatoes,  and  other 
roots  ;  and  will  eat  fiefh  when  he  can  get  it.  He  generally  lies  hid 
in  the  ground,  and  fometimes-  will  frequent  water  and  watery  places, 
where  he  feeds  upon  worms,  fmall  filh,  and  water  infedls.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  eat  ants,  apples,  and  the  berries  ot  certain  trees.  See 
plate  72,  fig.  23.  _  .j 

He  is  extremely  valued  among  the  Brafihans,  for  the  whitenefs 
and  delicacy  of  his  fiefh,  and  furniihes  a  principal  difh  at  their  beft 
feafts.  The  plates  of  his  (hell,  powdered  and  given  in  a  dofe  of  a 
dram,  are  efteemed  fudorific,  and  a  remedy  for  the  lues  venerea. 

ARMAMAXI,  a  kind  of  Scythian  chariots,  or  carriages,  com¬ 
port  '  of  two  wheels,  varioully  adorned  with  crowns,  fhields,  breart- 
, dates,  and  other  fpoils:  they  were  anciently  carried  in  proceflion 
af'er  the  images  of  the  gods  and  great  men. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  arma,  and  the  Greek 
carriage.  . 

ARMAMENT,  a  large  body  of  forces,  raifed  either  for  fea  or 
land  fervice,  and  provided  with  the  furniture  of  war. 

ARMAN,  among  farriers,  :s  a  confe&idn  of  great  efficacy,  given 
to  horfes,  to  prevent  a  total  lofs  of  appetite. 

ARMARIUM  unguentum,  in  t1  e  hermetic  philofophy.  is  a  fym- 
pathetic  ointment,  by  -  ifich  wounds  are  faid  to  have  been  cured  at 
a  difta-  e,  by  only  drefling  the  weapons  with  it. 

AK  MAI  IUM,  a  deter  five  kind  of  collyrium,  chiefly  compofed  of 
is  udum,  gum  ammoniac,  and  the  roots  01  the  tree  thus  ;  it  was 
anciently  in  great  efteem  lor  removing  afperities  of  the  eye-lids. 

'  ARMATURE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  am  our 
AkMATURA,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  was  a  kind  of  exer- 
cife,  performed  with  mifiive  weapons,  .»s  darts,  fpears,  arrows,  &c. 

Armatura  alfo  fi-gni;  s  light-armed  foldiers ;  but  Aquinas  re- 
ftrains  the  term  to  young  fuluiers  trujned  to  the  above  exercife. 

Armatura  is  likewtfe  an  appellation  given  to  ftrtdiers  in  the 
emperor’s  re'inue. 

ARMED,  in  the  fea-langiiage,  &c.  See  the  article  Arm. 

Armed,  iu  heraldry,  is  ufed,  when  the  horns,  feet,  b^ak,  or  ta¬ 
lons  of  any  beaft  or  bird  of  prey  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft 
of  their  body. 

ARMENA,  in  botany,  a  tertmapplied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
the  young  (hoots  of  the  common  afparagus,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  eaten  ;  and  not  only  thefe,  but  the  young  fprouts  of  the  cabbage, 
and  f  all  other  efculent  plants.  Pliny  gives  the  name  armena  to  a 
kind  of  wild  afparagus. 

ARMENIACA,  in  botany.  \s  the  articles/ AprIC0T’ 
ARMENIAN  bolt,  a  kind  of earth.  J  ee  t,,C  artICle' \  B  >jl K. 

-  Armenian Jhne,  is  a  mineral  (tone,  or  earth  of  a  blue  colour, 
fometimes  fpotted  with  green,  black,  and  yellow.  It  is  now  found 
very  pure,  though  in  fmall  quantities,  in  the  mines  at  Gollelaer  in 
Saxony,  but  was  anciently  brought  only  from  Armenia. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  fubftance  in  painting,  being  a  bright  and  flo¬ 
rid  blue.  It  was  in  fo  high  efteem  as  a  paint  among  the  ancients, 
that  counterfeits  were  continually  attempted  to  fupply  it’s  place. 
It’s  chief  ufe  is  in  Mofaic  work,  though  it  has  fome  place  alio  in 
phyfic. 

ARMENIANS,  in  ecclefiaftica!  hirtory,  a  fe£t,  or  divifion, 
among  the  eaftern  Chriftians,  fo  called  from  Armenia,  the  country 
they  originally  inhabited  :  there  are  two  kinds  of  Armenians,  the  one 
catholic,  and  iubjedt  to  the  pope,  having  a  patriarch  in  Perfia,  and 
another  in  Poland  ;  the  other  forma  peculiar  fe£t,  and  have  two  pa¬ 
triarchs  in  Natolia.  They  are  generally  yccijfed  of  being  mono- 
phyfites,  admitting  only  ot  one  nature  in  Cfirift.  With  regard  to 
the  eucharift,  they,  in  general,  agree  with  the  Greeks;  abftain  reli- 
gioufly  from  eating  of  blood  and  things  ftrangled  ;  and  are  much 
addi died  to  farting ;  infomuch  that,  to  hear  them  talk,  one  would 
altnofl  conclude  that  their  whole  religion  confided  in  farting  or  ab- 
flinence. 

Armenian  bibles.  1  c  ..  ,  fBmLE. 

ARM ER I  US,  a  plant.  /See  the  artlcle£\ Dianthus. 
ARMIGER,  literally  armour-bearer ;  it  denotes,  in  modern 
writers,  a  title  of  dignity,  rendered  in  Eng'ilh  by  efquire. 

ARMILAUSA,  a  fhort  military  coat,  worn  by  the  ancients, 
and  which  reached  down  only  to  the  knee. 

ArjvUeausa,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  is  applied  to* the  fcapular 
of  monks  and  canons ;  thus  called,  on  account  ot  it’s  hanging  trom 
the  fhoulders,  or  arms. 

ARMILLA  membranofa,  a  name  applied  to  the  annular  ligament, 
by  fome  anatomifts. 


It 
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It  comprehends  all  the  tendons  belonging  to  the  whole  hand  with¬ 
in  a  circle,  in  the  region  of  the  carpus. 

ARMILLARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fomething  compofed 
of  tings  or  circles. 

The  word  is  Latin,  armillaris,  and  derived  from  armilla,  a  bracelet. 

Armi  llary  fpbere ,  and  artificial  fpbere  compofed  of  a  number  of 
circles  of  the  mundane  fpbere ,  put  together  in  their  natural  order,  to 
eafe  and  allifl  the  imagination,  in  conceiving  the  conflitution  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  motion  of  the  celeftial  bodies.  See  plate  7,  fig.  17. 

-  The  armillary J'pberc  revolves  upon  it’s  axis  within  a  filvered  hori¬ 
zon,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  moveable  every  way  upon  a 
brals  fupnorter.  I  he  other  parts  are  the  equinodtial,  zodiac,  me¬ 
ridian,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles. 

Arm  1  llary  trigonometer,  an  inflrument  confiding  of  five  fiemi- 
cireles  ;  viz.  meridian,  vertical  circle,  horizon,  hour  circle,  and 
equator  ;  fo  adapted  to  each  other  by  joints  and  hinges,  and  fo  gra¬ 
duated  and  divided,  as  to  ferve  for  expeditioufly  refolving  many  pro¬ 
blems  in  aftronomy,  dialling,  and  fpherical  trigonometry.  It  was 
firlf  contrived  by  Mungo  Murray,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gufon. 

ARMILLATI  milites,  thofe  who  wore  bracelets  on  their  left 
arms,  bellowed  on  them  by  their  generals  or  emperors.  The  term 
is  more  frequently  applied  to  foppifh  and  effeminate  foldiers  who 
wore  thofe  bracelets. 


ARMILUSTRIUM,  a  feaft  held  by  the  ancient  Romans; 
w  herein  they  lacrificed,  in  complete  armour,  and  with  the  found  of 
trumpets.  i  he  (acrifice  was  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
calends  of  November  ;  and  was  intended  for  procuring  profperity  to 
the  arms  of  the  Roman  people. 

ARMINGS,  refpe&ing  a  fhip,  are  the  fame  with  wafte-clothes, 
being  red  cloths,  hang  before  the  cubbridge-heads,  and  about  the 
outfides  of  the  upper- works  of  a  fhip. 

ARMINIANSIM,  the  do&rine  of  Arminius  and  his  followers. 
See  the  next  article. 

ARMINIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  followers  of  Armi¬ 
nius,  a  celebrated  minifler  of  Amfterdam,  and  afterwards  profeffor 
of  theology  in  the  univerfity.  of  Leyden.  Arminius,  though  edu¬ 
cated  at  Geneva,  and  having  imbibed  the  doctrines  concerning  pre- 
(iellination  and  grace  maintained  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Zanchius,  Sec. 
began  to  exprefs'his  doubts  concerning  them  in  the  year  1591  ;  and 
upon  further  inquiry  adopted  fentiments  more  nearly  refembling 
tnofe  of  tne  Lutherans,  than  of  the  Calvinifts.  The  ArmhiianAy (tern 
has  very  much  prevailed  in  England  fince  the  time  of  archbifhop 
Laud,  and  it’s  votaries'in  other  countries  are  very  numerous. 

1  he  diftinguilhing  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be  comprized  in 
the  following  five  articles ;  relating  to  predeflination,  univerfal  re¬ 
demption,  the  corruption  of  man,  converfion,  and  perfeverance. 
With  refpect  to  the  firft,  they  maintained,  “That  God,  from  all 
eternity,  determined  t.o  beffow  falvation  on  thofe  who,  he  forefaw, 
would  perfevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Chrift  Jefus;  and  to 
inflift  everlafting  punifhments  on  thofe  who  fhould  continue  in  their 
unbelief,  and  refift,  unto  the  end,  his  divine  fuccours:  fo  that  elec- 


tion  was  conditional,  and  reprobation  in  like  manner  therefult  of 
lorefeen  infidelity,  and  perfevering  wickednefs.” 

On  the  fecond,  the  Arminians  taught,  “  That  Jefus  Chrift,  by 
hts  bufferings  and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  all  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular  ;  that,  however, 
none,  but  thofe  who  believe  in  him,  can  be  partakers  of  their  divine 
benefit.” 

On  the  third  article,  they  held,  “  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed 
irom  the  exercife  of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor  from  the 
force  and  operation  of  free  will  ;  fince  man,  in  confequence  of  his 
natural  corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any 
good  thing  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  his  con¬ 
verfion  and  falvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the 
^ration  of  the  Holy  Ghoif,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jefus 

Fourthly,  “  That  this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghofl, 
begins  and  peifc&s  every  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in  man,  and 
confequcntly  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone  ;  that, 
neverthelefs,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all,  and  does  not  force  men 
to  a  cl  again  ft  ffieir  inclination,  but  may  be  refifted,  and  rendered 
ineffe&ual,  by  the  perverfe  will  of  the  impenitent  finner.” — Some 
modern  Arminians.  interpret  this  and  the  laft  article  with  a  greater 
latitude.  * 


Fifthly,  “  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who  are  regene¬ 
rated  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preferving  themlelves  in  this  ffate;” 

and  though  the  firlf  Arminians  made  fome  doubt  with  refpect  to 
the  eluting  part  of  this  article,  their  followers  uniformly  maintain, 

“  that  the  regenerate  may  iofe  true  juftifying  faith,  forfeit  their  ffate 
of  grace,  and  die  in  their  iins.” 

The  moJern  fyftem  of  Arminianifm  likewife,  founded  on  a  com- 
p  rehen  five  plan  projefted  by  Arminius  himfelf,  as  appears  from  a 
pafl.ige  in  his  laft  will,  extends  the  limits  of  the  chriftian  church,  and 
relaxes  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
chrillians  of  all  fefts  and  denominations,  whatever  their  fentiments 
and  opinions  may  be,  papifts  excepted,  may  be  formed  into  one  re¬ 
ligious  body,  and  live  together  in  brotherly  love  and  concord. 

.  -A-RM1S  TICE,  in  military  affairs,  a  temporary  truce,  or  ceffa. 
tion  of  arms  for  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

ARMOISIN,  a  filk  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  mannfafhired  in  the 
Eaff-lndies,  ar  Lyons  in  France,  and  at  Lucca  in  Italy.  That  of  i 
the  Indies  is  (lighter  than  thofe  made  in  Europe, 

ARMOlSI  AC,  a  volatile  fait.  See  iSW-Ammoniac. 

t^le  name  °f  a  rnufical  inllrument,  conflrufted 
■With  drinking- g'affes.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  drinkirig-glafs  yields  j 
a  lweet  tone,  by  palling  a  wet  finger  round  it’s  brim.  Mr.  Puck-  I 
Vol.-I.  No.  19. 


eridge,  of  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  playing  tunes  formed 
of  thefe  notes.  He  colle&ed  a  number  of  glalfes  of  different  fites 
hxed  them  near  each  other  on  a  table,  and  tuned  them  hy  putting 
water  into  them,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  as  each  note  re¬ 
quired. 

Air.  Delava]  made  an  inflrument  in  imitation  of  that  which  was 
contrived  by  Mr.  Puckeridge  ;  and  from  this  inffrument.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  took  the  hint  of  conliruaing  his  armcnica.  The  glaffes  for  this 
muftcal  inffrument  are  blown  as  near  as  poflible  in  the  form  of  he- 
mifpheres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or  focket  in  the  middle 

ARMOR,  or  Armour,  denotes  all  fuch  habiliments  as  ferve  to 
defend  the  body  from  wounds,  efpecially  of  darts,  a  (word,  a  lance 
&c.  A  complete  fet  of  armour  formerly  confiffedof  a  helmet,  a  Afield’ 
a  cuirafs,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  gantlet,  &c.  This  they  called  armour  cap ' 
a-pie ;  and  was  the  wear  of  the  cavaliers  and  men  at  arms  ;  but  it  is 
now  laid  afide. 

Armor,  coat ,  is  the  efcutcheon  of  any  perfon  or  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  feveral  charges  and  other  furniture  belonging  to  it  ;  as  mant¬ 
ling,  creft,  motto,  fupporters,  Sec. 

ARMORACIA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  kind  of 
radifh. 

ARMORIAL,  fomething  relating  to  arms,  or  heraldry. 

Armorial  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  fuch  books  as  contain  the  arms 
of  a  number  of  perfons  of  quality  or  rank. 

ARMORIC,  or  Aremoric,  fignifies  that  which  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Bretagne,  or  Britany  in  France.  All  the  northern  and 
weflern  coaff  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyreneans  to  the  Rhine,  was  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Armorica. 

Armoric,  in  an  abfolutc  fenfe,  denotes  the  language  fpoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Britany.  It  is  alfo  a  dialeft  of  the  Welfh,  and 
offer  of  the  Cornifh  language.  The  inhabitants  of  Britany,  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  Wales,  formerly  underflood  each  other’s  fpeech  ;  though 
confiderable  diverfities  have  crept  in  between  thefe  languages,  fince 
their  reparation. 

ARMOURER,  a  perfon  who  makes  or  deals  in  arms  or  armour. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  armourers  were  difperfed  in  different 
parts  ot  the  empire,  it  being  forbidden  either  to  fell,  buy,  or  make 
arms  elfewhere.  They  were  exempt  from  all  offices  and  taxes,  and 
received  a  falary  from  the  pub  ic.  When  once  they  had  taken  the 
employment  on  themlelves,  neither  they  nor  their  children  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  quit  it.  In  the  weltern  empire,  there  were  nineteen  ar- 
mamentaries,  or  repofitories  of  arms,  and  fifteen  in  the  eaftern,  placed 
near  the  frontiers. 

Armourer  0}  a  fhip,  an  officer  who  is  to  take  care  that  the  arms 
on  board  are  in  good  condition  for  fervice. 

ARMORY,  or  Armoury,  a  magazine  of  arms,  or  a  place 
where  military  habiliments  are  depofited,  that  they  may  be  ready  for* 
ufe. 

Armory  alfo  implies  a  branch  of  the  fcience  of  heraldry,  confift- 
ing  in  the  knowledge  of  coats  of  arms,  as  to  their  blazons  and  vari¬ 
ous  intendments. 

ARM-ptt,  axilla,  or  ala,  in  anatomy ,  the  cavity  under  the 
upper-part  of  the  arms. 

Abfceffes  in  the  arms  are  ufually  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
many  blood-veflels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  Si c.  thereabout,  which  form 
feveral  large  plexus.  By  the  ancient  laws,  criminals  were  to  be 
hanged  by  the  axilla,  if  they  were  under  the  age  of  pubertv. 

ARMS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  include  all  kinds  of  weapons,  whether 
offenfiye  or  defeniive. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft  artificial  arms  were  of  wood,  and  were 
only  employed  againif  beads  ;  and  that  Belus,  the  fon  of  Nimrod, 
was  the  fiilt  that  waged  war ;  whence,  according  to  fome,  the  term 
bellum  originated,  zfrmoffione,  and  even  of  brafs,  appear  to  have 
been  ufed  before  thofe  of  iron  and  ft  eel.  The  principal  arms  of  the 
ancient  Britons  were  hatchets,  feythes,  lances,  fwords,  and  bucklers: 
the  Saxons  introduced  the  halbard,  bows,  arrows,  arbalets,  See.  By 
the  ancient  laws  oi  England,  every  man,  except-  the  judges  and 
clergy,  was  obliged  to  bear  arms. 

YVhat  chiefly  contributed  to  render  the  Romans  mailers  of  the 
world,  was,  that  having  fucceffively  warred  againft  all  nations,  they 
conftantly  renounced  their  own  method,  arms,  See.  whenever  they 
met  with  better. 

Arms,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  extend  to  any  thing  a  perfon  wears  for  his 
own  defence,  or  takes  in  his  hand,  or  ufes  in  anger,  to  ftrike  or  throw 
at  another. 

Anns  of  offence  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent  are,  the  fword,  piftol, 
mufquet,  bayonet,  pike,  Sec.  The  arms  of  the  Highlanders  are,  the 
broad  fword,  target,  poniard,  and  whinyer  or  durk,  &c. 

Arms  of  defence.  See  the  article  Armor. 

Fire- Arms,  are  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  ordnance  ;  mufquets, 
and  carabines,  piftols,  and  even  bombs,  grenades,  carcaffes,  Sec.  all 
which  are  charged  with  powder  and  ball.  For  the  refilition  or  re¬ 
butted  of  fire-arms ,  fee  Rebound.- 

Arms,  pafs  of,  a  kind  of  combat  nmongft  the  ancient  cavaliers. 

Arms,  fund  of,  conlifts  of  a  mufquet,  bayonet,  fword,  belt,  and 
cartridge-box. 

Arms  of  parade,  or  courtefy,- were  commonly  iinfticd  lances,  fwords 
having  no  edge  of  point,  wooden  fw'ords,and  alfo  canes:  thefe  were 
ufed  in  the  ancient  julls  and  tournaments. 

Arms  likewife  denote  the  natural  weapons  or  parts  of  defence  of 
animals  ;  as  claws,  teeth,  tufks  of  elephants,  quills  of  porcupines, 
beaks  of  birds,  £cc. 

Arms,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  imply  the  profeflion  of  a  foldier ;  as 
when  we  fay,  he  was  bred  to  arms.  Sec. 

Arms,  or  Armories,  in  heraldry,  fignify  marks  of  honour  borne 
upi>n  Ihields,  banners,  and  coats,  in  order  to  diltinguilFi  kingdoms, 
ftates,  families,  and  perfons.  1  here  has  been  a  great  dilpnte  among 
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■he  learned  about  the  origin  of  arm.  Favyn  will  have , them  octave 
beet,  from  the  bcgititting  of  the  world  ;  Segotn,  from  the  tm 
Noah;  others  from  .hat  of  Ofiris ;  and  form  «a.n ifrom .the ** 
ample  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who,  when  he  blefled  his  ions,  gave 
them  marks  if  c/iftindion,  which  the  twelve  tr.bes  bore  on  the.r 
enfigns ;  others,  from  the  times  of  the  Hebrews,  becaufe  arm's  w 
given  to  Mofes,  Jofhua,  the  twelve  tribes,  David,  &c. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  beft  authors,  that  the  armories  of 
houfes,  as  well  as  the  double  names  of  families,  were  not  known 
before  the  year  1000  ;  and  feveral  have  even  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  ufe  of  arms  did  not  begin  till  the  time  of  the  firft  ctulades  of. 
the  cluiftians  in  the  eafl.  After  all,  it  is  highly  proba  e,  t  a  e 
ancient  tournaments  firft  occafioned  the  fixing  ol  armories.  Henry 
the  Fowler,  who  regulated  the  tournaments  in  Germany,  was  e 
firft  who  introduced  thofe  marks  of  honour,  which  appear  to  be  of 
an  older  {landing  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Coats  of  arms  were  then  firft  inftituted  ;  which  were  a  kind  of 
livery  compofed  of  feveral  bars,  fillets,  and  colours  ;  whence  came 
the  fefs,  bend,  pale,  chevron ,  and  lozenge;  which  wete  fome  of  the 
firft  elements  of  dr/nar/Vr.  See  Bend,  Cross,  Fess,  &c.  o  e 
who  had  never  been  concerned  in  any  tournament  had  no  arms, 


though  they  were  gentlemen. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  were  allowed  to  bear  arms; 
but  king  Charles  V.  having  ennobled  the  Parilians  by  his  charter  in 
1271,  permitted  them  to  bear  arms :  from  whofe  example,  the  more 
eminent  citizens  of  other  places  claimed  the  fame  right.  Camden 
refers  the  original  of  hereditary  arms  in  England  to  the  time  of  the 

firft  Norman  kings.  .  ,  .  , 

Arms  have  at  prefent  the  nature  of  titles;  which  being  made 
hereditary,  thefe  are  alfo  become  fo,  being  the  feveral  marks  for 
diftinguifhing  of  families  and  kindreds,  as  names  are  of  individuals 
and  perfons, 

Arms  make  the  obje£l  of  the  art  of  heraldry',  and  are  vartoufly 
diftinguifhed. 

Arms  of  alliance,  thofe  which  families  or  private  perfons  annex 
to  their  own,  to  denote  the  alliances  they  have  contracted  by  inter¬ 


marriages. 

Arms,  affumptive,  thofe  which  a  man  has  a  right  to  aflume  of 
himfelf,  in  confequence  of  fome  gallant  adtion  performed  by  him.— 
For  inftance,  if  a  man  who  is  no  gentleman  of  blood,  nor  has 
coat  armour,  takes  a  gentleman,  lord,  or  prince,  prifoner  in  any 
lawful  war  ;  he  becomes  intitled  to  bear  the  Jhield  of  fuch  prifoner, 
and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

Arms,  canting,  or  vocal,  thofe  in  which  there  are  fome  figures, 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  family.  Such  are  thofe  of  the  family  of 
La  Tour,  in  Auvergne,  who  bear  a  tower. 

Arms,  charged,  are  thofe  which  retain  their  ancient  integrity  2nd 
value,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  honourable  bearing. 

Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  cities,  corporations,  bifhoprics, 

'  univerfities,  &c. 

Arms  of  concejfon,  or  augmentation  of  honour,  confift  of  intire 
arms,  or  of  one  or  more  figures,  given  by  princes,  as  a  reward  for 
extraordinary  fervices. 

Arms  of  dominion,  are  fuch  as  emperors,  kings,  and  fovereign 
ftates  bear :  being  annexed  to  the  territories  which  they  poftefs ; 
fuch  as  the  three  lions  in  the  arms  of  England  ;  the  feur  de  lys  in 
thofe  of  France  ;  and  the  like. 

Arms ,falfe,  fuch  as  are  not  conformable  to  the  rules  of  heraldry; 
as  when  metal  is  put  on  metal,  colour  on  colour,  &c. 

Arms,  full,  or  intire,  fuch  as  retain  their  primitive  purity,  with¬ 
out  any  alterations  or  abatements.  The  arms  of  princes  of  the 
blood,  of  all  younger  fons,  and  junior  families,  are  not  pure  and 
full  ;  but  noted  and  diminiftied  by  proper  differences,  &c.  Of  thefe, 
Sylv.  Morgan  gives  us  nine,  which  obtain  principally  among  us  ; 
viz.  the  label,  which  denotes  the  firft  and  eldeft  fon  ;  thecreffent,  the 
fecond  ;  the  mullet,  the  third  ;  the  martlet,  the  fourth  ;  the  annulet, 
the  fifth  ;  the  feur  de  lys,  the  fixth  ;  the  rofe,  the  feventh  ;  tl;e  crofs- 
moline,  the  eighth;  and  the  eight-foil,  the  ninth.  See  Difference, 
and  Syftem  of  Heraldry. 

Arms  of  patronage,  fuch  as  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  ma¬ 
nors,  &c.  add  to  their  family  arms ,  in  token  of  their  peculiar  juris¬ 
diction  and  fuperiority. 

Arms  of  pretenfton,  are  thofe  of  certain  kingdoms  or  territories,  to 
which  a  fovereign  or  lord  has  fome  claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his 
own,  though  he  does  not  poftefs  fuch  kingdom,  &c.  as  the  quarter¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  France  with  thofe  of  England. 

Arms  of  fuccffion,  are  additionally  affirmed  by  thofe  who  inherit 
eftates,  manors,  &c.  by  donation,  will,  intail,  &c. 

Arms  are  likewifedeferibedas  parted,  couped,  questioned, 
icc.  See  the  Syftem  of  Heraldry,  and  College  of  Arms. 

Arms,  in  falconry,  imply  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  from  the  thigh  to 
the  foot.  See  Hawking. 

Arms,  king  at,  orKiNG  at  arms,  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity, 
and  anciently  he  was  of  great  authority  :  his  bufinefs  is  to  direCt  the 
heralds,  prefide  at  their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurifdi&ion  of  armory. 
See  King  at  Arms. 

Arms,  herald  at,  an  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  declare  war,  to 
proclaim  peace,  to  marfhal  all  the  folemnities  at  the  coronation,  chrif- 
tening,  marriage,  and  funeral  of  princes,  to  blazon  and  examine 
coats  of  arms,  &c. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  efteem  than  they  are 
at  prefent,  and  were  created  and  chriftened  by  the  king,  who,  pouring 
a  gold-cup  of  wine  on  their  head,  gave  tftem  the  herald-name  ;  but 
this  is  now  done  by  the  earl-marfhal.  They  could  not  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  feven  years  pourfuivant ;  nor 
could  they  quit  the  office  of  herald,  but  to  he  made  king  at  arms. 

Arms, pourfuivant  at,  a  term  anciently  applied  to  gentlemen  who 
sttqided  the  heralds,  and  afpired  to  their  office.  See  Poursuivant. 


ARMY,  a  large  number  of  foldiers  confiding  of  horfe  and  foot, 
completely  armed,  and  provided  with  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  one  general,  with  proper  officers  under  him. 

An  army  is  compofed  of  fquadrons  and  battalions,  and  is  ulnally 
divided  into  three  corps,  and  formed  into  three  lines.  The  firft  is 
called  the  van-guard,  the  fecond  the  main  body,  and  the  third  the 
rear-guard.  The  middle  of  each  line  is  poffolfed  by  foot;  the  ca¬ 
valry  forms  the  wings  on  the  tight  and  left;  and  fometimes  they  alfo 
place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  theintcrvals  between  the  battalions.  When 
the  army  is  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  there  are  five  feet  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  horl'es,  and  three  between  the  foot.  But  in  the  fhock  the 
file  contra&s,  and  it’s  front  leffens  almoft  to  one  half. 

In  each  line  the  battalions  are  dilfant  from  each  other  about  180 
feet,  a  diftance  about  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  front  ;  and  the 
fame  holds  of  the  fquadrons.  which  are  about  30c  feet  diftant,  the 
extent  of  their  own  front.  Thefe  intervals  are  left  for  the  fquadrons 
and  battalions  of  the  fecond  line,  to  range  themfclves  againlt  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  firft  line  ;  and  thofe  of  the  third  line,  againft  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  fecond  ;  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  may  march  more 
readily  through  thefe  fpaces  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  ufually  300  feet  left  between  tne  firft  line  and  the  fe¬ 
cond,  and  6co  between  the  fecond  line  and  the  third  ;  that  there  may 
be  room  to  rally  when  the  fquadrons  and  battalions  are  broke.  See 
Array. 

Long  experience  has  ftlewn,  that  in  Europe,  a  prince  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  fubjedts  cannot  keep  an  army  of  above  ten  thoufand  men, 
without  ruining  himfelf.  It  was  otherwife  in  the  ancient  republics  j 
the  proportion  of  foldiers  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  which  is  now  as 
about  one  to  an  hundred,  might  then  be  as  about  one  to  eight.  The 
reafon  feems  owing  to  that  equal  partition  of  lands,  which  the  ancient 
founders  of  commonwealths  made  among  their  fubjedts  ;  fo  that 
every  man  had  a  conliderable  property  to  defend,  and  had  means  to 
defend  it  with.  Whereas,  among  us,  the  lands  and  riches  of  a  nar 
tion  being  diftributed  among  a  few,  the  reft  have  no  way  of  fub lift¬ 
ing,  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like  :  and  have  neither  any  free  pro¬ 
perty  to  defend,  nor  means  to  enable  them  to  go  to  war  in  defence 
of  it,  without  ftarving  their  families.  A  large  part  of  our  people 
are  either  artifans  or  fervartts,  and  fo  only  minilter  to  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  the  great,  (  m 

While  the  equality  of  lands  fubfifted,  Rome,  though  only  a  little 
date,  being  refufed  the  fucconrs  which  the  Latins  were  obliged  to 
furnifti  after  the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  confulate  of  Camillus,  pre- 
fently  railed  ten  legions  within  their  own  walls  :  which  was  more, 
Livy  allures  11s,  than  they  were  able  to  do  in  his  time,  though  mailers 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  world.  A  full  proof,  adds  the  hiftorian, 
that  we  are  not  grown  ftronger ;  and  that  what  fwells  bur  city  is  only 
luxury,  and  the  means  and  effefls  of  it. 

The  armies  of  the  empire  confift  of  divers  bodies  of  troops  fur- 
niftied  by  the  feveral  circles. 

The  armies  of  the  grand  lignior  confift  chiefly  of  janizaries, 
spahis,  and  timariots.  . 

The  janizaries  are  children  of  tribute,  levied  among  Chriftians, 
and  bred  up  to  the  military  life.  They  are  taken  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  to  the  end  that,  forgetting  their  country  and  religion,  they  may 
know  no  other  parent  than  the  fultan.  However,  generally  {peak¬ 
ing,  they  are  now-a  days  raifed  by  way  of  tribute;  for  the  carach, 
or  tax,  which  the  Turks  impofe  on  the  Chriftians,  for  allowing 
them  the  liberty  of  their  religion,  is  now  paid  in  money  ;  excepting 
in  fome  places,  where  money  being  fcarce,  the  people  are  unable  to 
pay  in  fpecie,  as  in  Mingrclia,  and  other  provinces  near  the  Black 

Sea.  1  •" 

As  in  the  Turkilh  army,  the  European  troops  are  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  of  Alia,  the  janizaries  are  alfo  diftinguilhed  into  janiza¬ 
ries  of  Conftantinople,  and  of  Damafcus. 

Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve  per  diem  ;  for  when  they 
have  a  child,  or  do  any  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented. 

Their  drefs  confifts  of  a  dolytnan,  or  long  gown,  with  lhort  fleeves, 
which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand  lignior,  on  the  firft  day 
of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no  turban,  but  in  lieu  of  that  a  kind  of 
cap,  which  they  call  zarcola,  and  a  long  hood  of  the  fame  fluff  hang¬ 
ing  on  their  fhoulders.  On  folemn  days  they  are  adorned  with  fea¬ 
thers,  which  are  ftuck  in  a  little  cafe  in  the  fore  part  of  the  bon- 
net. 

Their  arms  in  Europe,  in  a  time  of  war,  are  a  fabre,  a  carbine,  or 
mufquet,  and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  in  time  of  peace,  they  only  carry  a  long  ftaff  in  their  hand. 
In  Afia,  where  powder  and  fire-arms  are  more  uncommon,  they 
wear  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  a  poignard,  which  they  call  haniare. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  whole  body  of  janizaries  is  called 
the  janizar  agafi  5  in  Englifh,  aga  of  the  janizaries.  He  is  one  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  empire. 

Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage,  yet  they  rarely 
marry,  nor  then,  but  with  the  confentof  their  officers;  as  imagin¬ 
ing  a  married  man  to  make  a  worfe  foldier  than  a  bachelor.  ) 

The  fpahis  are  horfemen  raifed  in  Afia,  and  are  a  great  llrength  of 
the  grand  fignior’s  army.  There  are  two  kinds  of  timariots,  the  one 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  the  other  by  the  viceroy  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  revenues  of  both  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  zaims,  and  their  equi¬ 
page  and  tents  lefs  in  proportion. 

Thofe  who  have  their  patents  from  the  coort,  have  from  five  or 
fix  thoufand  afpers.  to  nineteen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  afpers  per  annum  ;  if  they  have  one  afper  more,  they  become 
zaims.  Thofe  who  recceive  their. patents  from  the  viceroys,  have 
from  three  to  fix  thoufand  afpers  per  annum. 

This  cavalry  is  better  difeiplined  than  that  properly  called  the  fpa¬ 
his,  though  the  fpahis  be  the  neateft  and  brifkeft.  Thefe  laft  only 
fight  in  platoons;  whereas  the  zaims  and  timariots  are  divided  into 
regiments,  and  commanded  by  colonels,  under  the  direction  of  ba- 
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lhaws.  The  bafhaw  of  Aleppo,  when  in  the  army,  is  colonel-general 
cf  this  militia.  See  Janizary,  Spahis,  and  Timariot. 

Army,  naval,  is  a  number  of  fliips  of  war,  equipped  and  manned 
with  failors  and  marines,  under  the  command  of  an  admiral,  and 
other  fubordinate  officers. 

Army  of  obfervation,  is  a  body  of  foldiers  employed  by  beliegers, 
to  prevent  fuccours  being  brought  into  a  place,  or  the  enemy’s  railing 

the  liege.  n 

Army,  royal,  denotes  an  army  capable  of  befieging  a  ftrong  and 
well-fortified  city,  and  marching  with  heavy  artillery. 

ARNABOS,  the  name  of  an  aromatic  drug,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  witlr  the  zarnab  of  Avicenna,  i.  e.  thecarpefia  of  more  ancient 
writers. 

ARNALDIA,  among  phyficians,  a  malignant  flow  difeafe  of  the 
chronical  kind,  attended  with  an  aloucia,  or  falling  off  of  the  hair  : 
it  was  formerly  very  common  in  England.  Mollerus  concludes  the 
arnaldia  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 

ARNICA,  in  botany,, a  plant  which  had  a  compound  flower.  In 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  gerthen  is  fituated  below  the  flower, 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  (ingle  oblong  feed,  crowmed  with  long 
(lender  down.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperflua 
clafs.  There  are  two  fpecies,  which  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  faid  to  be 
emetic  and  purgative  ;  and  that  an  infufion  of  them  is  remarkably 
fetviceable  for  refolving  coagulated  ^lood  from  falls,  &c.  and  in  ob- 
ftruftions  of  different  kinds. 

ARNODI,  the  fame  with  rhapsodi  ;  which  fee. 
ARNOLDISTS,  in  eccleflaftical  hillory,  a  fe£t  of  feparatifls,  of 
the  12th  century,  fo  called  from  their  leader,  Arnold  of  Breffe,  a 
great  declaimer  againft  the  wealth  and  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  is 
alfo  charged  with  preaching  againft  baptifm  and  the  eucharift.  He 
was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1 155,  and  his  alhes  call  into  the  Tiber. 

ARNOTTA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  peafants  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  many  other  places,  to  a  kind  of  roots  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  turn  up,  in  plowing  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix 
inches..  They  are  blackifli  on  the  outfides,  and  white  within,  and 
are  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut.  They  are  common  on  the 
north  part  of  England,  and  called  arnots.  The  French  carefully  col- 
left  and  eat  them,  after  roaftingin  the  alhes,  or  fome  other  method 
of  cooking,  by  which  they  acquire  the  tafte  of  a  chefnut,  and  are 
found  to  be  a  very  wholefome  and  nourilhing  food. 

ARNULPHIN,  a  coin  current,  in  the  15th  century,  in  fome 
parts  of  France.  It  is  of  the  value  of  a  ducat  and  a  half. 

AROLEC,  an  American  weight  equal  to  twenty-five  of  our 
pounds. 

AROMA,  myrrh,  according  to  fome  authors. 

Aroma  Germankum,  a  name  given  by  planters  to  elecampane  ; 
and  by  German  writers  to  juniper-berries,  which  are  greatly  efteem- 
ed  among  that  people,  on  account  of  their  fpicy  warm  qualities. 

Aroma  philofophorutn,  denotes  either  faffron  or  the  aroph  of  Pa¬ 
racel  fus. 

AROMATIC,  a  name  given  to  fuch  plants  as  yield  a  brilk,  fra¬ 
grant  fmell,  and  a  warm  tafte,  as  all  kinds  of  fpices,  &c.  refill  the  pu- 
trefaftion  of  animal  fubftances,  and  therefore  may  preferve  a  carious 
bone,  or  the  matter  coming  from  it,  from  fuch  a  high  degree  of  pu¬ 
trefaction  as  they  might  otherwife  attain. 

Add  to  thefe  effefts  on  the  fore,  that  regard  muft  always  be  had  to 
their  operation,  if  any  of  their  particles  are  abforbed  by  the  blood  vef- 
fels.for,  fome  of  them  produce  a  fever  in  a  greater  or  lefs degree,  others 
become  purgatives,  &c. 

Aromatics  are  faid  to  be  of  particular  fervice  in  cold  cacheftic  ha¬ 
bits,  where  the  load  of  humours  has  been  forced  away  by  ftrong  de¬ 
tergents  and  cathartics ;  as  they  tend  to  ftrengthen  the  fibres,  and 
prevent  a  relapfe.  Hence  alfo  they  become  of  neceffary  ufe  after 
purging,  and  carrying  off  the  waters  of  a  dropfy.or,  in  the  intervals, 
to  fortify  the  fprings,  and  prevent  a  filling  again. 

Aromaticum  rofatum,  is  a  compound  officinal  powder,  made  of 
red  roles,  liquorice,  aloes-wood,  yellow  fanders,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
mace,  gum  tragacanth,  nutmegs,  cardamons,  galangals,  fpikenard, 
ambergnfe,  and  mulk,  all  mixed  together..  It  is  chiefly  prefcribed 
in  cordial  and  cephalic  bolufesand  eleftuaries,  to  ftrengthen  thefto- 
-  mach  and  head,  which  all  aromatics  have  a  tendency  to  do. 

Aromaticum  vinum,  aromatic  wine,  is  made  by  infuling  aroma¬ 
tics,  or  fj  ices,  in  hew  wine,  or  mufk. 

Aromaticus  calamus,  or  Cala  mus  aromaticus,  in  pharmacy, 
a  fpicy,  bitterilh  root,  produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  water-plant, 
growing  in  the  Levant,  and  even  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  See 
Acorus.  '  > 

The  belt  is  that  which  is  greyifh  without,  and  reddilh  within  ; 
it’s  pulp  white,  and  tafte  fomewhat  bitter  ;  but  it’s  leaves,  as  well  as 
roots,  fweet-fcenied. 

The  agreeable  flavour  and  peculiar  tafte  of  the  root,  are  owing,  to 
an  effentiul  oil.  5 

AROMAT1TIS,  in  ancient  phyfiology,  a  kind  ot  bituminous 
Hone,  in  lmell  and  colour  refembling  myrrh,  and  by  fome  reprefent- 
ed  as  a  gem. 

ARONDE,  queue  d'aronde,  q.  d.  f iv  allow' s- tail,  in  fortification,  is 
a  term  applied  to  outworks,  when  narrower  at  the  gorge  than  at  the 
face  or  front,  i,  e.  where  the  lides  open  towards  the  champaign,  and 
contraft  towards  the  gorge.  The  name  is  occafioned  by  it’s  refem- 
blance  in  figure  to  a  lwallow’s  tail.  The  queue  d'aronde  in  carpen¬ 
try,  is  a  method  of  jointing  called  dove-tail,  which  is  the  ftrongelt  of 
all.  See  Syftem  ot  Forti eication,  and  Dove  tail. 

ARO-ORCHIS,  otherwife  sail ed  gaiangal,  in  the  materia  medica, 
the  name  of  two  roots  kept  in  the  (hops,  a  greater  and  a  fmaller;  of 
which  the  fmaller  is  by  far  the  molt  efteemed. 

The  lellcr  gaiangal  is  a  fmall  and  fltort  root,  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  ot  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  feldom  met  w'ith 


more  than  an  inch  or  two  long.  It  Ihould  be  chofen  full  and  plump, 
of  a  bright  colour,  very  firm  and  found,  and  of  an  acrid  and  infup- 
portably  hot  tafte. 

The  larger  gaiangal  is  brought  to  us  irl  pieces  of  two  inches  ora 
little  more  in  lehgth,  and  of  near  an  inch  in  thicknefs;  it’s  ftirface  is 
lefs  unequal  and  tuberofe  than  the  fmaller  fort,  but  is  far  from  being 
fmooth  ;  on  the  outftde  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  very  faint  cult 
of  red,  and  within  it  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  has  a  much  lefs  acrid 
and  pungent  tafte  than  the  fmaller  kind:  it  is  to  be  choferi  in  the 
largeft,  founded,  and  heavieft  pieces. 

The  roots  of  both  the  galangals,  but  particularly  of  the  latter, 
abound  with  a  volatile;  oily,  aromatic  fait ;  the  leffer  is  efteemed  an 
excellent  ftdmachic :  it  has  the  credit  of  beirlg  a  great  cephalic, 
cardiac,  and  uterine,  but  is  more  particularly  recommended  in  ver- 
tigoS.  The  greater  gaiangal  pofleffes  the  fame  virtues,  but  in  a  lefs 
degree. 

AROPH,  a  term  ufed  by  Paracelfiis  to  denote  lithontripic  medi¬ 
cines,  or  thoTe  endued  with  a  power  of  breaking  or  diffolving  the 
ftdne  in  the  human  body.  Van  Edmont  defcribes  it  to  be,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  faffron  and  rye  bread,  digefted  with  fpiritof  wide,  in  a  hoife- 
dung  heat,  and  at  length  diftilled; 

Aroph  Paracelji,  a  name  given  by  F*aracfelfus  to  the  flowers  railed 
by  fublimation  from  lapis  haimatitis  and  fal  ammoniac  in  equal 
quantities;  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  hypochondriac  difeafe,  the 
plica  Polonica,  and  in  quartan  agues: 

Aroph  alfo  fignifies  mandragora. 

ARORNOS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  juniper. 

AROURA,  or  ArurA,  a  Grecian  long  meafure,  of  fifty  feet. 

ARourA  was  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  a  fquare  meafure  of  half  the 
plethron.  The  Egyptian  atoura  was  the  fquare  of  an  hundred  cu¬ 
bits. 

ARPAGIUS,  in  ancient  infcriptions,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  died 
in  the  cradle,  or  in  early  youth.  The  Romans  neither  burnt  the 
bodies,  nor  made  funerals,  tombs,  monuments,  or  epitaphs  for  their 
drpagii;  which  occafioned  Juvenal  to  fay, 

-  T err  a  clauditur  infans, 

Et  minor  igne  rogi.’ 

It  afterwards  became  the  cuftom  to  burn  fuch  as  Had  lived  to  the  age 
of  forty  days,  and  had  cut  any  teeth  ;  though  thefe  they  alfo  called 
apTreiy.Toi,  or  eepxwy/jifvsi,  rapti ,  ravifoed ,  i.  e.  by  Aurora,  or  taken 
away  to  her  embraces. 

ARPENT,  an  acre  ;  which  fee. 

ARQJJATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  bird  called  by  fome  numenius, 
but  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  curlew:  it  is  a  Very  delicately- 
tailed  bird. 

Arquata  minor,  the  bird  called  by  fportfmen  the  wimbrel. 

ARQUEBUSADE  water,  of  Frebch  invention,  recommended  as 
ufeful  in  gun-fhot  wounds.  The  compofition  is  faid  to  confilt  ot 
mint,  fage,  mug-wort,  &c.  and  lime  water  diftilled  in  wine. 

ARQUEBUSS,  a  hand-gun,  fomewhat  larger  than  our  mufquet; 
and  called  by  fome  a  caliver.  See  Harquebuss. 

Arquebuss  d  croc,  a  fort  of  fmall  fort-arm,  carrying  a  ball  of 
about  three  half  ounces  ;  now  little  ufed. 

ARRACHEE,  in  heraldry,  reprefentations  of  plants  forcibly  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  with  their  roots  hanging  at  them. 

ARRACK.  See  the  article  Arac. 

ARRAIATlO  peditum,  ranging  or  arraying  foot  foldiers. 

ARRAIGN,  or  Araign,  in  law,  implies  to  fet  a  thing  in  it's 
place,  or  in  order.  A  prifoner  is  faid  to  be  arraigned,  wh6n  he  is  in- 
difted,  and  brought  forth  to  trial. 

The  prifoner  is  to  hold  up  his  hand  only  in  treafon  and  felony; 
bit;  this  is  merely  a  ceremony  :  if  he  own  that  he  is  the  perfon,  it  is 
fufficient  without  it ;  and  then  upon  his  arraignment,  his  fetters  are- 
to  be  taken  off,  and  he  is  to.be  treated  with  all  the  humanity  imagin¬ 
able.  By  ftat.  1 2  Geo.  III.  c.  20.  Handing  mute  in  felony  or  piracy 
is  made  a  conviftion.  SeeDalt.  c.  185.  p.  515*  for  the  folemnityof 
the  arraignment  and  trial  of  a  prifoner. 

ARRAIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  arraigning  or  felting  a  thing  in 
order;  as  a  perfon  is  faid  to  arraign  a  writ  of  novel  diffeifin,  who 
prepares  and  fits  it  for  trial.  It  is  moft  properly  ufed  to  call  a  per¬ 
fon  to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  upon  an  indiftment,  &c.  See  Ar¬ 
aign. 

ARRANGEMENT,  is  the  difpofition  of  the  parts  of  the  whole, 
in  a  certain  regular  order. 

The  diverfity  of  the  colours  of  bodies  depends  entirely  on  the  fitua- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  reflect  the  light  differently; 
the  diverfity  of  taftes'and  fmells  on  the  different  arrangements  ot  the 
pores,  which  render  them  differently  fenfible  ;  and  the  general  di¬ 
verfity  of  bodies  on  the  different  arrangertient  of  their  parts.  One 
of  the  greatelt  beauties  of  difcourfe  alfo  refults  from  the  happy  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words. 

Arrangements,  philofophical,  is  the  title  of  a  moft  excellent 
commentary  on  the  categories  ot  Ariftotle,  by  the  ingenious  J.  Har¬ 
ris,  Efq.  it  is  as  happy  a  limplification  of  logic,  as  his  Hermes  is 
of  grammar. 

ARRAS  hangings,  n  kind  of  rich  tapeflry,  made  at  Arras,  in  the 
county-of  Artois,  in  French  Flanders. 

ARRAY,  in  law,  implies  the  ranking  or  fetting  forth  a  jury  or 
inqueft  of  men  impannelled  on  fome  caufe.  Every  array  in  affize 
ought  to  be  made  four  days  before. 

ARRAY,  battle  array,  is  the  order  or  difpofition  of  an  army 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  engage  the  enemy.  See  Army. 

ARRAY ERS,  a  term  tiled  in  ancient  ftatutes,  to  denote  fuch 
officers  as  had  the  care  of  the  foldiers  armour,  and  faw  them  daily 
accoutred. 

ARREARS,  fignifies  the  remainder  of  a  fum  due,  or  money  re¬ 
maining  in  the  hands  of  an  accomptant. 
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Arrears  likewife  implies  the  money  due  for  rent,  wages,  &c 

what  remains  unpaid  of  penfions,  taxes,  &c.  ■  , 

ARRENTATION,  in  theforeft  laws,  implies  thelicenfing  the 
owner  of  lands  in  a  forert,  to  inclofe  them  with  a  low  hedge  and  a 
fmall  ditch,  in  confideration  of  a  yearly  rent.  ,  .  . 

ARREST,  in  common  law,  figmfies  the  apprehending  and  fuz¬ 
ing  a  perfon,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  ;  which 
in8all  cafes,  except  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  mull 
done  bv  virtue  of  a  precept  out  of  fome  court.  See  VV  R  i  r. 

If  a  bailiff  lays  hold  of  one  by  the  hand  (whom  he  hath  a  warrant 
to  arrefl )  as  he  holds  it  out  at  the  window,  this  is  fuch  a  taking  of 
him,  that  the  bailiff  may  juftify  the  breaking  open  of  the  houie  to 

carrv  him  away.  .  , 

YVhen  a  perfon  has  committed  treafon  or  felony,  doors  may  be 

broke  open  to  arrefl  the  offender. 

An  arrefl  in  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day,  is  lawful. 

Arrefl  (hall  not  be  made  on  a  Sunday,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon, 
felony,  or  for  breach  of  the  peace  ;  but  a  perfon  may  be  retaken  on 

a  Sunday,  if  arrefted  the  day  before.  . 

Arrest  of  judgment,  the  affigning  juft  reafon  why  judgment 
fhould  not  pafs,  as  want  of  notice  of  the  trial,  a  material  defect  in 
the  pleading,  when  the  record  differs  from  the  deed  impleaded,  when 
perfons  are  mif- named,  whore  more  is  given  by  the  verdidt  than  is 
laid  in  the  declaration,  &c.  This  may  be  done  either  in  criminal 

or  civil  cafes.  .  .  ' 

ARREST ANDIS  bonis  ncdiffipentur,  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  per¬ 
fon  whofe  cattle  or  goods  are  taken  by  another,  who,  during  the  con- 
trover  fy,  makes  away  with  them,  or  is  likely  fo  to  do,  and  will  hardly 
be  able  afterwards  ro  give  fatisfadlion  for  them. 

ARRESTANDO  ipfum,  qu  ipecuniam  recepit  ad  proficifcendum  in 
obfequium  regis,  £sV.  is  a  writ  ilfued  for  the  apprehending  a  perfon 
who  hath  taken  prefs-money  to  ferve  in  the  king’s  wars,  and  conceals 
himfelf  when  his  fervice  is  required. 

ARRESTO  facto  fuper  bonis  mercatorum  aiienigcnorum,  f  c.  is  a 
writ  lying  for  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of  ftrangers,  or  foreigners, 
found  within  this  kingdom,  in  recompenceof  goods  taken  from  him 
in  that  country,  after  reftitution  has  been  denied  him  there. 

ARRESTED,  an  ancient  law  term  for  imputed,  or  attributed. 
ARRETS,  in  farriery,  called  alfo  rat-tails,  denotes  a  fort  of 
mangy  tumours  on  the  finews  of  the  hind-legs  of  a  horfe,  between 
the  ham  and  thd  paftern. 

ARRHABONARII,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  who  held  that  the  eucharift  is  not  the  real  flefh  and  blood  of 
Thrift,  nor  yet  the  fign  of  them,  but  only  the  pledge  or  earneft  of 
the  fame. 

ARRHiE,  Argentum  Dei,  or  Earn  est,  money  advanced  to  com¬ 
plete  or  alfure  a  verbal  bargain,  and  bind  the  parties  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  thereof. 

According  to  the  civil  law,  he  who  recedes  from  his  bargain  lofes 
his  earnejl ;  or  if  the  perfon  who  received  the  earnef,  give  back,  he 
is  to  return  the  earnejl  double.  And,  with  us,  the  perfon  who 
gives  it  is,  in  ftridlnefs,  obliged  thereby  to  abide  by  his  bargain  ; 
and  in  cafe  he  decline  it,  is  not  difcharged  upon  forfeiture  of  -his 
earnejl,  but  may  be  fued  for  the  whole  money  ftipulared.  See 
Earnest. 

ARRHAPEION,  without-  future.  The  word  is  applied  to  the 
cranium,  when  naturally  without  futures;  found  to  be  the  caufe  of 
incurable  cephalalgia. 

ARRHENOGOGON,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
peilitory  of  the  wall,  or parietaria. 

ARRHEPHORIA,  a  feaft  inftituted  by  the  Athenians  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  and  Herfe,  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Certain  myfterious 
things  were  carried  in  proceflion  at  this  folemnity ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  the  boys  oK  girls,  between  feven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
were  the  miniftefs  that  affifted  at  it,  were  ftyled  ujjyfbo^pi  ';  q.  d.  car¬ 
riers  of  the  myfteries. 

ARRfAGI,  a  name  applied  by  fome  medical  authors,  particular¬ 
ly  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  to  a  fine  fpecies  of  camphor. 

ARRIERE-Ban,  is  a  French  term,  denoting  a  general  procla¬ 
mation  from  the  king,  whereby  he  fummons  to  the  war  all  that  hold 
of  him,  both  mediately  and  immediately,. 

Arriere-/^,  or  fief,  a  fee  dependant  on  another  fuperior  to  it. 
Thefe  commenced  when  the  government  of  the  counts  and  dukes 
became  hereditary,  in  their  families,  and  the  officers  and  foldiers 
were  gratified  with  part  of  the  royal  domains. 

Arriere- guard,  or  tear- guard,  \n  that  part  of  the  army  which 
brings  up  the  rear  on  a  march  ;  the  rear-guard  of  a  party  is  frequent¬ 
ly  eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500  paces  behind  the  party.  Hence 
the  advance-guard  going  out  on  a  party,  forms  the  rear-guard,  in  their 
retreat. 

Arrear-guard  is  alfo  a  corporal’s  guard,  placed  in  the  rear  of  a 
regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part  of  the  camp. 

Arriere -vaffal,  or  tenant,  an  under  vaffal,  or  tenant. 

ARROBAS,  Arobas,  or  Arobe,  by  fome  fpelt  and  pronounced 
arrobe ;  in  Spanifh,  arroba;  in  the  language  of  Peru,  arroue :  a 
weight  ufed  in, Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  Brazil,  and  throughout  all 
Spanifh  America.  All  thefe  arobes  are  fcarcely  like  each  other  but 
in  name,  being  very  different  in  weight,  and  in  their  proportion  to 
the  weights  of  other  countries.  The  arobe  of  Madrid,  and  almoft 
all  over  Spain,  weighs  25  Spanifh  pounds. 

ARROGATION.  See  the  article  Adrogation. 

AKRON  DIE,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs,  the  arms  of  which  are  corn- 
poled  of  fe&ions  of  a  circle  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make 
the  arms  bulge  out  thicker  in  one  part  than  another ;  but  both  the 
.  fe&ions  of  each  arm  lie  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the  arms  are  every 
where  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  and  like  the  plain  crofs,  all  of  them 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  efcutcheon. 


ARROW,  a  miffivL  weapon,  barbed  and  (harp- pointed,  defigned 
to  be  (hot,  or  caff  from  a  bow. 

Arrow -makers,  called  f etchers,  were  formerly,  as  well  as  bowyers, 
perfons  of  great  confeqirence  in  the  commonwealth. 

Arrow,  among  furveyors,  implies  a  final!  flick  from  a  bow, 
about  two  feet  long,,  ufually  Inod  with  iron,  to  flick  in  the  ground 
at  the  fend' of  the  chain. 

Arrow,  iri  fortification,  is  a  work  placed  at  the  faliant  angles  of 
the  glacis,  and  confifts  of  two  parapets,  each  of  them  forty  miles  in 
length.  This  work  communicates  with  the  covert-way,  of  about 
24 °to  30  feet  in  breadth,  called  ctiponier  ;  and  has  a  ditch  of  five  or 
fix  toiles  before  it. 

Arrow,  fagitta,  in  afironomy,  a  conftellarion  of  the  northern 
hemifphere,  near  the  Eagle.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  fagitta, 
in  Tycho’s  catalogue,  are  five  ;  and  the  fame  number  in  Ptolemy’s 
and  Hevelius’s  ;  and  in  Mr.  Flamftead’s  catalogue  they  are  eigh¬ 
teen.  ,  _  | 

Ar row, fagitta,  in  trigonometry,  &c.  is  the  fame  as  the  verfed 
fine  of  any  arch  ;  and  is  fo  called  by  fome  writers,  becaufe  it  is  like 
a  dart  or  arrow,  {landing  on  the  chord  of  the  arch. 

Arrow -elf,  or  elf- arrows,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  fome 
parts  of  Scodand  to  certain  ftone  weapons  which  they  find,  and 
which  had  been  in  ufe  before  tools  and  weapons  of  iron  were  ufed 
there.  Thefe  are  alfo  found  in  America,  and  many  other  places. 
They  are  ftyled  by  fome  ceraunia  and  thunderbolts,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  ftorms  of  thunder  :  others,  not  lefs 
erroneoully,  fuppof'e  them  to  be  natural  toffils  ;  but  their  true  per¬ 
fection  originates  from  the  workmanihip  of  man  out  of  common 
flints  and  other  ftones. 

Arrow,  magical,  a  kind  of  weapon  very  common  among  the  bar¬ 
barous  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  and  many  other  of  the  northern, 
climates  ;  very  ftrange  virtues  are  attribned  to  it.  . 

Arrows,  wild-fire,  fuch  as  were  trimmed  with  wild-fire,  and 
{hot  burning,  to  ftick  in  the  fails  or  rigging  of  (hips  in  a  fight.  See 
FiKE-armu. 

Arrow -head,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  produces  both  male  and 
female  flowers:  it  is  a  genus  of  the  moiloecia  polyandria  clafs. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  at  full  refemble  thole  of  plantane,  but  . 
afterwards  the  bearded  head  of  an  arrow'  ;  the  fruit  confifts  of  a.col- 
le&ion  of  feeds  like  the  ftrawberry.  It  is  faid  to  poflefs  fimjlar 
virtues  with  the  plantane,  but  is  rarely  ufed.  There  are  two  fpecies 
of  it. 

A r R ow-headed-grafs,  triglochin,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hex an- 
dria  trigynia  clafs  ;  it  has  a  three-leaved  calyx,  three  cnp-lhaped  pe-  ! 
tals,  no  ftyle,  and  a  capfulc  opening  at  the  bafe.  There  are  two 
fpecies  ;  viz.  thofe  of  the  fea  and  the  marfli. 

Arrow -rooted,  Indian,  is  the  fame  with  the  mar  ant  a.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It 
is  efteemed  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  the  bite  of  wafps,  and  the  poi- 
fon  of  the  manchineel  tree.  See  Maranta. 

ARS  notoria,  is  a  pretended  manner  of  .acquiring  feiences  by  in- 
fufion,  without  any  other  application  than  a  little  falling,  and  per¬ 
forming  a  few  ceremonies.  This  ffradlice  was  folerqniy  condemned 
by  the  Sorbonne,  in  1320. 

ARS  ThcJJ'alica,  Theffalian  art,  is  applied,  by  old  writers,  to  a 
fpecies  of  magic,  whereby  it  is  pretended,  they  could  draw  the  moon 
and  ftars  out  of  heaven.  "  It  was  called  Theffalian  from  the  people  of 
Theflaly  being  it’s  fuppofed  inventors. 

ARSCHIN,  in  commerce,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  China,  for 
meafuring  fluffs.  Four  arjehins  make  three  yards  of  London. 

ARSE -verfe,  a  term,  or  formula,  anciently  incribed  on  doors  to 
prevent  fire:  it  is  compounded  of  theTufcan  arfe,  avert,  and  verfe, fire. 

ARSELLA,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  <3reek  writers  for  the  ar- 
gemone,  a  kind  of  wild  poppy-,  and  applied  by  fome  to  the  common 
agrimony.  See  the  article  Sarcocoela. 

ARSENAL,  is  a  royal  or  public  magazine,  appointed  for  making 
anci  keeping  arms,  offenfive  and  defen  five.  The  gallies  are  built  ( 
and  laid  up  in  the  arfenal  of  Venice  ;  and  in  the  arfenal  of  Paris  the 
cannon  is  caff.  Over  the  gate  is  this  infeription : 

Mtna  hcec  Henrico  Vulcania  tela  minifrat. 

Tela  Gigantceos  debellatura furores. 

There  are  alfo  naval  arfenals,  or  flore-houfes.  At  Marfeilles  is 
the  arfenal  for  the  gallies;  and  at  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and  Brdft, 
are  thole  for  the  men  of  war.  Woolwich,  Plymouth,  and  Portf- 
mouth,  in  England,  alfo  contain  repolitories  for  naval  furniture  and 
equipments. 

ARSENIC,  a  ponderous  mineral  fubftance,  frequently  found 
mixed  with  other  matters.  .  It  is  volatile  and  inflammable,  which 
gives  a  whitenefs  to  feveral  metals  in  fufion,  and  proves  extremely 
cauftic  or  corrofive,  and  a  deadly  poifon  to  animals. 

’  The  chetnifts  have  formed  various  conjectures  about  the  nature  of 
this  lingular  concrete;  but  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  it 
really  is,  or  to  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  belongs.  They  have  called  it 
fulphureous,  un&uous,  mercurial,  a  mineral  juice,  6c c.  without 
foundation.  Boerhaave,  in  his  “  Elementa  Chemia;,”  ranks  it  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  fulphurs,  and  fays  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  nature 
of  fulphur  than  of  any  other  known  mixt  body:  it  wants,  however, 
the  peculiar  qualities  by  which  fulphur  is  diftinguifhed.  Stahl,  with 
great  probability,  fuppofes  it  to  be  of  a'faline  nature.  In  fome  of 
it’s  dates,  it  apparently  poffeffes  properties  attributed  to  falts  alone  ; 
but  in  other  dates,  it  is  as  obvioufly  metallic. 

White  arfenic,  or  arfenic  flridtly  fo  Called,  is  a  moderately  heavy, 
compact,  hard,  brittle  concrete  ^of  a  cry  (lull  me  or  vitrious  appear¬ 
ance, 'gradually  changing,  from  expofnre  to  the  air,  to  a  milky  hue 
like  that  of  porcelain,  and  at  length  to  the  opake  whitenefs  of  white 
enamel.  The  larger  maffes  prefeive  their  tranlparency  longer  than 
the  fmall  ;  in  a  dry  longer  than  a  moift  air. 
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In  the  fire,  it  neither  burns,  nor  perfectly  melts  ;  but  totally  and 
readily  exhales  in  thick  fumes,  of  a  Itrong  fetid  fmell,  refembiing 
that  of  garlic.  The  fumes,  caught  in  proper  veilels,  condenfe, 
either  into  cryftalline  mafles  again,  or  into  a  white  powder,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  receiver  is  lefs  or  more  removed  from  the  heat. 

Mixed  with  inflammable  matters,  and  expofed  to  the  fire  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  or  other  veflel,  it  aflumes  a  metallic  appearance.  In  this  date, 
it  greatly  refembles  regulus  or  antimony  ;  being,  like  that  femi- 
metal,  of  a  bright,  fparkling,  whitifh  colour,  a  plated  or  leafy 
texture,  and  very  brittle:  but  it’s  whitenefs  foon  changes  in  the  air 
to  a  dark  black ifh  hue.  It  ftill  continues  volatile,  as  in  it’s  un- 
me'tallic  form  :  it  burns  and  calcines  in  the  fire,  and  fublimes  into 
white  arjenic  as  at  fit  ft. 

Arjemc  reduced  into  fine  powder,  and  boiled  in  fifteen  times  it’s 
■weight  in  water,  totally  difiblves.  If  the  folution  be  evaporated  a 
little,  the  arjenic  fhoots,  on  cooling,  into  cryftals,  which  frequently 
have  a  yellowilh  tinge.  The  intire  cryftals  are  riot  taken  up  again 
by  boiling  water  ;  but  when  finely  pulverized,  they  dilfolve  as  at 
firft.  The  folution  has  a  naufeous  tade,  but  not  a  faline  lharp- 
nefs. 

Arjenic  difiblves  both  in  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  but  makes  no 
effervefcence  with  either:  in  fixed  alkaline  lixivia,  it  difiblves  very 
plentifully  ;  in  acids,  more  fparingl'y. 

Arjenic  in  it’s  femi-metallic  form,  called  regulus,  is  eafier  of  fo¬ 
lution  than  the  white  arjenic ,  or  calx. 

Arjenic  is  employed  for  fundry  mechanic  ufes  ;  by  the  dyers,  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  compofitions  of  fcarlet  and  other  fine  reds  ;  by 
the  girdlers  and  pin-makers,  for  whitening  their  brafs  or  copper  ; 
by  the  goldfmiths,  for  enamelling;  by  the  glafs  makersv  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  fuiion  of  the  fritt,  and  the  clearnefs  and  tranfparency 
of  the  glafs;  by  the  porcelane-makers,  in  white  glazings;  by  the 
preparers  of  compound  metals,  for  communicating  a  111 ver  white¬ 
nefs  to  copper  ;  by  the  allayers,  it  is  ufed  in  the  form  of  glafs,  for 
promoting  the  feorification  of  refraCtory  ores,  which  participate  of 
tin  and  antimony,  and  which  will  not  work  off,  but  run-into  lumps 
in  the  cupel.  A  certain  artid  at  Berlin  prepares  a  beautiful  metal, 
like  the  fined  fled,  by  melting  cad  iron  with  arjenic  and  glafs,  and 
adding  a  little  tin  during  the  tufion  :  the  beauty  of  the  metal  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  proportions.  In  Vienna,  a 
metal  is  made  for  ornamental  ufes,  refembiing  the  fined  filver,  from 
pTon,  tin,  and  arfenic  ;  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  a  little  copper. 
Arjenic  is-ufed  alio  in  folders,  or  for  uniting  iron  with  tin,  in  forne 
places,  in  the  making  of  tinned  iron  plates. 

Arfenic  is  a  mod  violent  poifon  to  all  animals  ;  unlefs  the  wolf 
fhouid  be  an  exception,  who  is  faid,  probably  without  fufficient 
foundation,  to  be  only  purged  by  it.  The  utmod  caution  is  there¬ 
fore  neceffary,  in  all  operations  upon  arjenic,  to  avoid  it’s  fumes  : 
it  is  on  account  of  the  danger  attending  fuch  operations,  that  this 
mineral  has  hitheito  been  fo  little  examined  by  thechemids.  The 
deftroying  of  rats,  or  other  domedic  animals,  by  means  of  arjenic, 
is  full  of  danger  ;  the  Operation  of  the  poifon  being  fuch,  that  great 
part  of  it  is  difeharged,  and  the  animal  induced  to  drink:  hence 
foods,  liquors,  and  the  provender  of  cattle,  have  too  often  received  a 
poifonous  taint.  If  we  cannot  catch  thofe  animals,  we  may,  ne- 
verthelefs,  be  cleared  from  them  by  much  fafer  means  than  the  ufe 
of  arjenic:  frelh  night-fhade  is  their  enemy.  If  the  juice  ol  the 
leaves  or  berries  of  that  plant,  or  the  dillilled  water  of  the  frelh 
herb,  be  made  into  pellets  with  meal,  the  rats,  without  tailing  the 
pellets,  will  forfake  the  places  where  they  are  laid. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  arjenic  in  the  human  body  ;  a  natifea, 
ficknefs,  and  reaching  commonly  enfue  in  about  hall  an  hour  after 
taking  it ,  followed  by  violent  vomitings,  hiccups,  and  pains  in 
the  domach  and  bowels:  convullions  and  palfies  of  the  limbs  pre- 
lently  fucceed,  with  intenfe  heats,  cold  fweats,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  extreme  anxiety,  redlednefs,  prodration  of  drength,  third 
and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  lofs  of  reafon,  and  at  lad 
death.  If  the  quantity  taken  has  been  confiderable,  the  domach 
and  iotedines  are  often  found,  upon  difleCtion,  corroded  and  per¬ 
forated;  though,  in  general,  the  patient  expires  before  the  aCtion 
of  the  poifon  has  proceeded  to  fuch  a  length.  There  are  many 
poifons  which  aCt  by  coagulating  the  juices;  but  the  operation  of 
arjenic  fe  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  of  this  kind  :  arjenic  rather 
liquifies  than  coagulates  the  blood,  and  makes  no  changes  in  it’s 
colour:  of"  milk,  fallva,  and  other  animal  juices,  it  rather  prevents 
than  promotes  the  coagulation.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  than  to  advance  groundlefs  conjectures. 

Several  fubdances  have  been  propoled  as  antidotes  to  this  poifon. 
Thofe  who  imagine  arjenic  to  be  an  alkali,  recommend  acids  ;  and 
thofe  who  imagine  it  a  corrofive  acid,  direCt  alkalies  lor  counter¬ 
acting  it’s  effeCts  :  but  arjenic  is  apparently  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
If  rock  cry  dal,  or  bezoar,  or  the  roots  of  the  elder  tree,  by  fome 
Ilrongly  recommended,  have  feemed  to  do  fervice,  where  arjenic 
had  been  taken  ;  it  was  not  on  thofe  ingredients,  but  ou  the  oils 
and  fats  ufed  along  with  them,  that  the  good  effeCts  of  the  medicine 
depended.  Oils,  fats,  warm  fat  broths,  frelh  butter,  milk,  taken 
plentifully  and  repeatedly,  are  the  only  antidotes  ;  both  for  obtund- 
jng  the  force  of  the  arjenic ,  and  promoting  it’s  difeharge  by  vomit. 
If  the  vomiting  does  not  freely  fuccced  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubdances,  fome  mild  emetic  mud  be  added  ;  the  expulfion 
of  the  poifon  being  a  principal  point.  The  more  threatening  fymp- 
toms  being  thus  removed,  oily  clyders,  and  a  gentle  laxative  are 
jnecedary  to  obtund  and  evacuate  fuch  part  of  the  arjenic  as  may  have 
palled  into  the  intedines  ;  after  which,  the  drength  is  to  be  recruit¬ 
ed  by  proper  analeptics. 

Cafes  frequently  happen,  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  particular  fubdance  be  arjenic,  or  not ;  as  when 
powdery  matters  are  found  in  the  domach  of  thofe,  who  are  fuf- 
peCted  to  have  died  of  pofon.  Arfenic,  in  a  folid  form,  may  be 
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didinguilbed  by  it’s  yielding,  in  the  fire,  white  fumes,  anda  garlic 
fmell,  and  by  it’s  whitening  copper.  This  lad  trial  ismodcom- 
tnodionlly  made,  by  placing  a  little  of  the  powder  betwixt  two  clean 
polilhed  copper-plates,  binding  the  plates  firmly  together  with  wire, 
doling  the  juncture  all  round  with  a  good  lute,  and  then  heating 
them  red-hot.  We  may  try  alfo  whether  any  reguline,  or  femi- 
metaliic  inatter  is  obtainable  by  means  of  tartar  and  fuet. 

The  principal  preparations  of  arjenic  are,  fixed  arjenic,  and  the 
arjenical  magnet. 

Fixed  arjenic  is  made  by  gradually  injeCting  powdered  arjenic 
Into  melted  nitre,  commonly  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter.  When  the  ebullition  is  over,  the  cru¬ 
cible  is  covered,  the  matter  kept  melted  for  a  little  time  with  a  drong  . 
fire,  and  afterwards  edulcorated  with  water. 

The  arjenical  magnet  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure  white 
arjenic ,  fulphur,  and  antimony,  reduced  feparately  into  fine  powder, 
then  mixed,  put  into  a  glafs  body  fet  in  land  in  a  crucible,  and  urged 
with  a  very  gradual  fite,  till  the  matter  is  melted  into  a  red  vitreous 
mafs,  refembiing  a  deep  garnet,  or  ruby.  We  mult  be  cautious  in 
handling  this  arjenical  glafs,  as  a  wound  received  from  it  may  be 
dangerous, 

Pure  crydalline  white  arjenic  is  never  found  native  in  the  earth. 
A  powdery  white  arjenic  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  fome  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Saxon  mines;  though  even  this  feems  not  to  be  a 
natural  arjenic,  but  to  have  been  leparated  and  fublimed  from  the 
ores,  by  the  wood  fires  made  in  the  mines  for  burfling  the  malfes  of 
ore.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Saxony,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  is 
the  richeft  in  arjenical  ores;  and  that  the  richeft  filver-ores  abound 
with  arjemc. 

ARSENICAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  arjenic. 

Arsenical  magnet,  a  preparation  of  white  arjenic  with  antimo¬ 
ny  and  fulphur,  fatd  to  be  a  gentle  canllic. 

ARSENOTHELYS,  the  fame  with  hermaphrodite  ;  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  both  to  men  and  hearts. 

ARSMART,  in  botany,  is  an  annual  plant,  with  oblong,  uncut 
leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  with  imperfeCt  flowers  fet  in 
fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  flalks  ;  the  cup  is  thick  and  flefhy,  divided 
into  five  oval- fegments,  which,  clofing,  form  a  cover  to  an  angular 
glofly  feed.  The  leaves  have  a  burning  tafte ;  and  feem  nearly 
allied  to  the  arum;  their  acrimony  is  dilfipated  by  diftillation, 
and  is  deliroyed  in  the  procefs :  thev  are  antiieptic,  diuretic,  and 
aperient.  It  is  the  polygonum  hydropiper  of  Linnaeus.  See  Per- 

SICARIA. 

The  common  arjmart  is  ufed  externally  by  many  in  cataplafms 
againft  indurated  tumours,  and  in  inveterate  ulcers  ;  alfo  by  fome  to 
difiipate  bruifed  blood;  and  by  others  for  the  tooth  ach,  &c.  that 
with  fpotted  leaves  has  no  virtues. 

Arjmart,  by  it’s  heat  and  pungency,  becomes  aimort:  intolerable  to 
the  tongue;  and  hence  it  obtains  in  fcorbutic,  hypochondriac,  and 
other  dtlorders  arifing  from  a  fluggilh  circulation  of  thefluids.  It’s 
diftilled  water  is  valued  for  it’s  efficacy  in  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys 
and  blackler. 

ARSIS  and  Thesis,  in  mufic.  A  point  is  faid  to  move  per 
arjin  ZA  thejin,  which  rifes  in  one  parr,  and  falls  in  another;  and 
vice  verja.  It  limply  denotes  a  proportional  divifion  of  the  metrical 
feet,  made  by  the  hand  or  foot  of  him  that  beats  the  time  ;  the  term 
arjts  implies  elvatio,  lifting  up  ;  and  tkejs,  pojitio,  letting  fall. 

Fugha  per  Arsin  &  Thesin.  See  the  article  Fugue. 

ARSON,  inlaw,  malicioufly  and  voluntarily  burning  houfes.&c, 
which  is  deemed  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  crime  is 
punilhed,  in  fome  places,  by  burning  the  offender.  See  Incen¬ 
diary. 

ARSURA,  a  term  anciently  ufed  to  denote  the  melting  gold  and 
filver,  either  to  ascertain  their  value,  or  to  refine  them.  The  black 
book  of  the  exchequer  explains  at  large  the  method  of  doing  this. 

Arsura  fometjmes  likewife  implies  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  the 
metal  on  trial. 

Arsura  alfo  fignifies  the  duff  and  fweepings  of  filverfmiths,  and 
others,  who  work  in  filver  melted  down. 

Arsura  is  lifewife  ufed  for  the  difeafe  called  erisypelas,  or 
IGNIS  facer,  by  fome  writers. 

ART,  properly  confifts  in  a  habit  of  the  mind,  preferibing  rules 
for  the  due  production  of  certain  defects,  and  for  facilitating  the  per¬ 
formance  of  certain  aCtions. 

The  great  Bacon  obferves,  that  art  is  a  proper  difpofition  of  the 
things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  experience,  fo  as  to  make 
them  anfwer  the  defigns  and  ufes  of  mankind. 

Nature,  according  to  that  philofopher,  is  fometimes  free,  and  at 
her  own  difpofal  ;  and  then  (he  mant  felts  herfelf  in  a  regular  order  ; 
as  we  fee  in  the  heavens,  plants,  animals,  See.  She  is  alfo  fome¬ 
times  irregular  and  dtforderly,  either  through  fome  uncommon  ac- 
cidenr,  or  depravation  in  matter,  when  the  refiftance  of  fome  impe¬ 
diment  diverts  her  from  her  courfe,  as  in  the  production  of  monrters. 
At  other  times  (he  is  fnbdued  and  falhioned  by  human  induftry,  and 
made  to  ferve  the  feveral  purpofes  of  mankind  :  this  lalt  is  what  wo 
call  art. 

The  arts  which  relate  to  the  eye  anti  the  ear  are  accounted  molt 
liberal,  and  ulually  calied  the  Jins  arts;  the  others  being  held  in  dels 
repute,  as  approaching  nearer  to  fen  finality  than  to  magnificence  : 
alfo  that  during  the  rife  of  Hates,  the  military  arts  have  been  found 
to  flourilh  :  when  at  their  heights,  the  liberal  arts ;  and  when  on 
the  decline,  the  arts  of  luxury. 

Art  alfo  denotes  fcience  or  knowledge  reduced  to  praCtice.  Lo* 
gic  and  ethfes  axe,  in  this  fenfe,  held  to  be  arts.  Some  blanches  of 
the  mathematics  alfo  are  arts  ; others,  matters  of  doCtrine  or  fcience. 

Statics  is  wholly  fcientifical ;  mechanics,  as  it  reduces  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  duties  into  pradtice,  is  an  art. 
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Art  more  commonly  implies  a  certain  fyfiem  or  collection  of 
mles,  precepts,  inventions,  or  experiments,  a  due  obfervance  ot 
which  gives  fuc'cefs  to  a  man’s  undertakings,  and  renders  them 

agreeable  and  advantageous.  ,  . , 

yjrts  may  be  divided  into  active  and  effedive.  Dancing  and  rid¬ 
dling.  Ac.  are  called  adive  or  pradical  arts ,  as  leaving  no  external 
effect  after  their  operation  :  painting,  and  the  like,  are  called  effec¬ 
tive  arts ,  inafniuch  as  they  leave  an  efFed  behind  them. 

Arts,  with  regard  to  their  fcope  and  object,  may  be  divided  into 
human,  as  medicine;  and  divine,  as  theology.  Huifian  arts  may 
again  be  fubdivided  into  civil,  as  law,  politics,  &c.  military,  as  for¬ 
tifications,  Ac.  phyfical,  as  agriculture,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  Ac. 
meiaphyfical,  as  logic,  pure  mathematics,  Ac.  philological,  as  gram¬ 
mar,  criticifm,  Ac.  and  mercantile,  to  which  the  mechanical  aits 
and  manu failures  peculiarly  belong.  See  Law,  Fortification, 
Ac. 

Arts,  liberal,  include  tbofe  which  are  noble  and  ingenious  ;  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  cultivated  without  any  immediate  regard  to  the  lucre 
arifing  from  them  ;  Inch  as  poetry,  mulic,  painting,  grammar,  Ac. 

Arts,  mechanical,  are  thofe  in  which  the  hand  and  body  are  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned,  and  are  cultivated  with  a  view  to  profit ;  as  weav¬ 
ing,  turnery,  brewing,  clock  making,  carpentry,  printing,  and  the 
like. 

Philofophers  have  very  juftly  remarked,  that  the  military  arts 
chiefly  flourilh  during  the  rife  and  growth  of  (fates  ;  the  liberal  arts, 
when  arriv-d  ;  t  their  height,  and  the  voluptuary  arts,  when  they  are 
in  a  declining  ftate. 

Art,  term  of.  A  word  becomes  a  term,  when  it’s  idea  is  render¬ 
ed  more  complex,  confifts  of  more  parts,  and  includes  more  fpecial 
circmnftances,  on  fome  occafions,  than  others. 

This  greater  complexnefs,  this  excefs  of  conffituent  parts  in  the 
idea,  denominates  it  a  term  in  the  general.  Farther,  as  the  parts  of 
the  idea,  (ignified  by  any  word,  are  arbitrary  ;  and  as  one  may  not 
only  add  new  parts  to  thofe  contained  in  the  literary  meaning,  but 
alfo  fuperadd  others  to  them,  alter  them,  extend  them,  and  other- 
wife  modify  them,  at  pleafure  ;  hence  the  fame  word  becomes  a  term 
of  this  or  that  art,  or  both,  as  the  inventors  or  improvers  of  thofe 
arts  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  for  the  common  habit  of  certain 
ideas,  and  to  modify  and  circumffantiate  it’s  meaning  to  the  ufe  of 
their  refpedive  arts. 

Arts,  bachelor  of,  in  an  univerfity  fenfe,  is  a  perfon  who  has  at¬ 
tained  to  the  baccalaurate  ;  or  who  has  taken  the  firft  degree  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  feiences.  See  Bachelor. 

Arts,  mafer  if,  the  firff  degree  taken  up  in  foreign  univerfities, 
but  the  iecond  in  our’s  ;  candidates  not  being  admitted  to  it  till  they 
have  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  feven  years. 

The  degree  of  majier  of  arts  is  not  given  till  above  three  years  after 
that  of  bachelor  ;  during  which  time,  the  candidate  is  obliged,  three 
feveral  times,  to  maintain  two  philofophicai  queftions  in  the  public 
fchools,  and  to  anfwer  the  objections  brought  againft  him  by  a  maf-  . 
ter  of  arts:  he  muff  alfo  keep  two  arts  in  the  bachelors  fchool,  and 
declaim  one. 

Art  alfo  denotes  certain 'imaginary  and  fuperffitious  dodrines 
and  inventions  ;  fuch  are  Lully’s  art,  or  the  tranfcehdental  art ;  by 
means  of  which,  a  perfon  may  dilpute  whole  days  on  certain  topics 
in  nature,  without  underffanding  the  lead  tittle  of  the  matter  in  dif- 
pute.  This  art  confifts  chiefly  in  arranging  the  feveral  forts  of  be¬ 
ings  into  divers  feales  or  climaxes,  to  be  run  down  in  a  defeending 
progreffion.  Thus,  for  inltance,  whatever  was  propofed  as  the  fub- 
jed  of  difeourfe,  they  would,  firft  of  all,  fay,  it  is  a  being,  and  con- 
fequently,  one  true,  good,  perfed  ;  then,  it  is  either  created,  or  un¬ 
created.  Again,  every  created  being  is  either  body  or  fpirit ;  and 
foon,  ad  infnt(um. 

Art,  St.  A f elm's,  is  a  fuperffitious  method  of  healing  wounds, 
by  barely  touching  the  linen  which  had  covered  them.  This  art, 
we  are  allured,  by  Dclrio,  was  really  invented  by  AnfeJm  of  Parma, 
a  famous  magician,  though  falfely  attributed  to  St.  Anfelm. 

Art,  St.  Paul's,  is  a  branch  of  the  ars  notoria,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  taught  b/  St.  Paul,  after  his  being  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven. 

Art  and  part,  is  an  expreflion  common  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
north  of  England.  When  any  perfon,  charged  with  a  crime,  is 
found  to  have  been  concerned  both  in  the  contrivance  and  in  the 
execution  of  it,  he  is  then  laid  to  be  art  and  part  in  committing  the 
fame.  6 

Art;  hermetual ,  is  a  name  given  to  chemiftry,  on  a  fuppofition 
that  Hermes  Tniiiregifius  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  he  ex¬ 
celled  therein. 

Art,  hyfopic ,  a  name  which  Paracelfus  gave  to  chemiftrv,  con- 
fidered  as  that  art  which  purifies  metals,  minerals,  Ac.  in  allufion  to 
that  paifage  in  the  Pfalms,  “  Purge  me  with  hyffop,  and  I  fhall  be 
dean.” 

ART  ABA,  was  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity,  in  ufe  among 
the  Perfians,  Medes,  and  Egyptians,  containing  about  five  of  our 
pecks.  The  Perlian  artaba  was  equal  to  Roman  modii,  contain¬ 
ing  1664  pounds  of  wine  or  -water,  or  I26f  pounds  of  wheat.  The 
Egyptian  artaba  contained  five  Roman  modii,  and  held  133-j  pounds 
of  water  or  wine,  100  pounds  of  wheat,  or  60  of  flour.  The  Me¬ 
dian  artaba  was  equal  to  fix  Roman  modii,  held  160  pounds  of  water 
or  wine,  and  120  of  wheat. 

1  he  Babylomfh  god  Bdus  was  allowed  for  his  daily  fuffenance 
twelve  artabas  of  tine  Hour,  amounting  to  60  Roman  modii ,  or  720 
pounds  of  flour.  ' 

ARTADA,  or  Artadar,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to  re¬ 
algar,  burnt  or  calcined:  Paracelfus  commends  it  in  malignant 
ulcers;  and  fiorcltus  for  curing  the  polypus. 

<>r  ^EONToreTALON,  of  the  ancients,  is  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  a  fynonymous  name  for  the  cyclamen,  or  low-bread, 


and  isufed  as  fuch  by  mod  authors;  but  if  the  Arabian  writers  are 
underftood  to  fpeak  of  it  in  this  fenfe,  it  will  be  haul  to  reconcile 
their  works  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks  on  the  fiibjed  of  tlfis  plant. 

ARTEDIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whole  involucrum  is  pinnatified  • 
the  flofcules  of  the  difkare  n  a'culine,  and  the  fruit  is  rough.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  the  ea(t.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  pentajidria 
digynia  clafs. 

ARTEMISIA,  an  appellation  given  to  the  yearly  feftivals  ob- 
ferved  in  feveral  cities  of  Greece,  particularly  ar  Delphi,  in  honour 
of  Diana,  furnamed  Artemis.  To  this  goddefs  they  facrificed  a 
mullet,  a1-  being  thought  to  bear  fome  refemblance  toiler,  becaufe  it 
is  find  to  hunt  and  kill  the  fea-hare. 

Artemisia,  in  botany,  mugwort,  a  genus  of  the  polygamies 
fuptrfua  clafs.  It’s  characters  are  thefc  :  the  flower  is  compofed 
of  hermaphrodite  and  female  florets;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
compote  the  difk  or  middle;  in  the  center  is  placed  the  ger- 
men,  which  is  accompanied  by  five  hairy  (lamina  ;  the  germen  be¬ 
comes  a  (ingle  naked  feed,  fituated  alfo  in  a  naked  placenta.  Lin¬ 
naeus  enumerates  twenty-two  fpecies,  joining  to  this  genus  the 
abrotanum  and  ahfynlhium  ;Nbut  Miller  only  reckons  two  fpecies; 
of  which  the  common  fort  grows  naturally  on  hanks  and  the  (ides  of 
footpaths,  in  molt  parts  of  England,  The  moxa,  fo  famous  in  the 
eaflern  countries,  for  curing  the  gout,  by  burning  the  part  affeded, 
is  the  lanugo  or  down  which  is  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  of 
,  mugwort.  Mugwort  has  long  been  famous  as  ah  uterine  and  anti- 
fpafmodie,  and  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  all  difeafes  of  the 
nerves.  It  is  evidently  aperient  and  abftergent  ;  it  promotes  the 
menfes,  and  cleanfes  the  womb.  It  is  given  in  decodion,  or  much 
more  agreeable  in  a  light  infufion,  in  the  manner  of  tea.  The  mid¬ 
wives  ufe  it  alfo  externally,  boiling  it,  and  applying  it  to  the  belly, 
to  promote  the  menftrual  difeharges,  or  the  expulfion  of  the  fecun¬ 
dities.  Ir  is  by  fome  much  recommended  as  a  cure  for  the  fciatica; 
and  is  to  be  taken  for  this  ptirpofe,  either  in  powder,  two  drams  for 
a  dofe,  or  the  exprefFed  juice,  drank  an  ounce  or  two  twice  a  day  for 
fome  months. 

ARTEMONITES,  ill  ecclcfiafli.  nl  hiflory,  a  fed  of  heretics  in 
the  third  century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Chnfl,  whom  they  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  divinely  fent,  and  more  excellent  thati  thp  prophets,  but 
to  have  only  had  a  human  nature. 

ARTENNA,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  the  name  of  a  water  bird 
found  on  the  Aland  'Fremiti  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  avis  diomedis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  hen,  of 
abrownifh  colour  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly;  having  a 
hooked  bill,  and  it’s  three  fore  roes  conneded  by  a  membrane,  but 
tile  hinder  one  loofe. 

ARTERIA  afpera,  in  anatomy,  the  wind-pipe  ;  otherwife  called 
the  trachea. 

The  afpera  arteria  is  a  canal  fituate  in  the  middle  and  fore-part  of 
the  neck,  before  the  afophagus :  it’s  upper  end  is  called  the  larynx  ; 
from  whence  it  defeends  to  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  back,  where  it 
divides,  and  enters  the  lungs.  See  plate  147.  Angeiol.  fo-.  g.  y  /// 
a,  b,  c,  is'  f. 

It  is  formed  of  annular  cartilages,  ranged  at  fmall  and  equal  dif- 
tances  from  one  another,  and  growing  fmaller  and  fmaller,  as  they 
approach  the  lungs;  thofe  of  the  bronchia  being  fo  clofe  to' one  an¬ 
other,  that,  in  expiration,  the  fecond  enters  within  the  firff,  and 
the  third  within  the  fecond,  and  the  following  always  enters  the 
preceding. 

Betwixt  the  larynx  and  the  lungs,  thefe  cartilages  make  not  com¬ 
plete  rings  ;  being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  not  finifhing  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle,  but  reprefenting  the  figure  of  the  ancient  Greek figma :  whence 
they  are  alfo  denominated  figmoides.  Their  hind'part,  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  cefphagus,  is  membranous,  that  they  may  better 
contract  and  dilate,  and  give  way  to  the  food  as  it  paffes  down  the 
gullet. 

The  cartilages  of  the  bronchia  are  completely  annular :  yet  their 
capillary  branches  have  no  cartilages,  but  inftead  of  them,  fmall  cir¬ 
cular  ligaments,  which  are  at  pretty  large  diftances  from  one  another. 
The  ufe  of  the  cartilages  is  to  keep  the  paiTagefor  the  air  open;- but 
in  the  capillary  bronchia ,  they  would  hinder  the  fubfiding  of  the 
veffels/1 

Thefe  cartilages  are  tied  together  by  two  membranes,  external  and 
internal:  the  external  iscompoled  of  circular  fibres,  and  covers  the 
1  whole  trachea  externally  ';  the  internal  is  of  an  exquifite  fenfe,  and 
covers  the  cartilages  internally  :  it  is  compofed  of  three  diflin£f  mem¬ 
branes  ;  the  firff  woven  of  two  orders  of  fibres;  thofe  of  the  firft 
order  being  longitudinal,  for  the  fhortening  the  trachea;  thefe  make 
the  cartilages  approach,  and  enter  one  another:  the  other  order  is,  of 
circular  fibres,  for  contrading  the  cartilages. 

When  thefe  two  orders  of  fibres  ad,  they  affift,  together  with  the 
external  membrane,  in  expiration,  in  coughing,  and  in  altering  the 
tone  of  the  voice. 

The  fecond  membrane  is  altogether glandulous  ;  and  the  excretory 
veflels  of  it’s  glands,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  trachea,  feparate  a 
li'quor,  for  moiftening  the  fame,  and  defending  it  from  the  acrimony 
of  the  air.  The  laft  is  a  net  of  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries;  the  veins 
are  branches  of  the  vena  cava,  the  nerves  of  the  recurrent;  and  the- 
arteries  are  fprigs  of  the  carotides. 

Tranfverfe  fedions  of  the  afpera  arteria  have  been  commonly  re¬ 
puted  mortal.  Yet  in  the  modern  pradice  we  find  many  inftances  to 
the  contrary.  In  fome  dangerous  cafes  of  quinfids,  &c.  they  are  even 
obliged  to  cut  open  this  part.  This  operation  is  called  bronchoto- 
MY,  or  LARYNGOTOMY. 

Arteria  facra.  See  Sacra  arteria,  a  branch  of  the  aorta  defen¬ 
ders,  which  defeends  through  the  middle  of  the  w J'cicrum  to  the  pel¬ 
vis.  See  Aorta  and  Artery. 

Arteria  venofa,  the  pulmonary  vein,  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 
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ARTERIACS,  medicines  againfl  diforders  of  the  voice,  and  the 
afperu  arteria.  Galen  has  reduced  arteriacs  into  three  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Such  as  are  void  of  all  acrimony,  and  ferve  to  mollify  the  af- 
perities  of  the  part  ;  to  which  kind  belong  gum  tragacanth,  ajler fa- 
mi  us,  amylum ,  or  ftarch,  milk,  Ac. 

2.  Thofe  of  an  acrimonious  quality,  whereby  they  ftimulate  even 

the  found  parts;  fuch  are  honey,  turpentine,  bitter  almonds,  iris 
root,  Ac.  .* 

3.  Thofe  of  an  intermediate  kind,  foft  and  mild,  yet  detergent  ; 
fuch  are  butter,  and  divers  preparations  made  of  almonds,  milk, 
honey,  Ac. 

ARTERIAL,  in  anatomy,  any  thing  belonging  to,  or  that  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  an  artery.  The  arterial  blood  is  fuppofed  to  be 
more  warm,  florid,  and  fpirituous  than  the  venal.  '  See  Artery. 

Arterial  vein,  vena  arteriofa,  a  name  given  to  the  pulmonary 

artery. 

ARTERIOSUS  canalis,  in  forgery,  a  tube  in  the  heart  of  a  foetus , 
which,  with  the  foramen  ovale ,  ferves  to  maintain  the  circulation  of 
the  blond,  and  to  divert  it  from  the  lungs.  It  arifes  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  arteria  pulmonaris,  juft  where  it  is  going  to  give  off  the 
two  branches,  and  opens  by  it’s  other  end  into  the  beginning  of  the 
defcending  aorta,  exatElly  below  the  great  curvature. 

ARTERIOTOMY,  in  furgery,  is  the  operation  of  opening  an 
artery,  with  deligh  to  procure,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  an  evacuation 
of  blood. 

Though  in  our  days  this  chirurgical  operation  is  not  fo  frequently 
attempted  as  in  former  ages,  for  fear  not  only  of  too  great  an  effufion 
ot  blood,  but  alfo  of  an  aneurifm  ;  yet  if  it  is  caution  fly  performed, 
it  has  the  fuffrage  of  the  greateft  phyficians  in  it’s  favour;  as  being  a 
practice  of  Angular  ufe,  and  unattended  with  any  bad  conLquences. 

Galen,  Antillus,  Oribaflus,  P,  iTgineta,  and  feveral  others,  high¬ 
ly  extol  this' practice  in  inveterate  head  achs,  which  refift  all  other 
means;  alfo  as  a  remedy  againfl  violent  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
the  epilepfy,  Ac.  The  operation  is  generally  confined  to  the  head, 
becaufe  of  ihe  bone  being  immediately  under,  and  giving  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  proper  comprefs.  When  the  temporal  artery  is  opened,  a 
fmall  knife,  fuch  as  is  tiled  for  the  fiftula  lachrymalis,  is  better  than 
a  lancet  ;  and  the  incifion  muft  be>fo  as  to  divide  the  artery  tranf- 
verfely  ;  then  the  inconvenience  of  an  aneurifm  is  avoided. 

Heifter  has  clearly  tiefcribed  the  method  of  performing  this  ope¬ 
ration  ;  but  neverthelefs  condemns  arteriotomy ,  efpecially  before  any 
other  method  hath  been  tried.  Fernelius,  Severinus,  Tulpius,  and 
Catherwood,  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  arteriotomy  in  apople£tic 
cafes,  as  much  preferable  to  venrefedtion. 

ARTERY,  in  anatomy,  a  conical  tube  or  canal,  which  conveys 
the  blqod  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  maintenance 
of  heat  and  life,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  neceffary  nutriment.  See 
Syftem  of  Anatomy,  p.  1 14. 

The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  more  convolved  in  the  laft  months  of 
pregnancy,  than  they  were  before  conception  ;  fo  far  is  the  common 
obfervation  from  being  true,  that  the  uterine  arteries  have  naturally 
a  ferpentine  courfe,  to  admit  of  the  enlargement  of  that  organ  in 
pregnancy,  without  ftretching  the  arteries. 

The  arteries  are  liable  to  oflification,  particularly  the  iliac  and 
crural.  This  happening  where  an  amputation  is  performed,  requires 
a  cauflic.  The  oflification  begins  in  the  internal  membrane,  which 
firfl  thickens,  then  grows  fpongy,  by  degrees  becomes  griflly,  and  at 
Tali  like  bone;  and  then  this  dilorder  extends  the  outer  coats  :  from 
this  circuniltance  a  mortification  is  fometimes  produced. 

The  particular  arteries  may  be  feen  under  their  refpedtive  names, 
Axillary,  Carotid,  Cervical,  Vertebral,  &c. 

Artery  alfo  denotes  that  fiftulous  tube,  compofed  of  cartilages 
and  membranes,  which  defcends  from  the  mouth  to  the  lungs,  for 
the  conveyance  and  re-conveyance  of  the  air  in  refpiration.  It  is  po¬ 
pularly  called  the  wind-pipe  ;  alfo  afpera  arteria,  or  track  re  a. 

Artery,  wounded.  See  the  article  Aneurism. 

ARTHANIT  A,  cyclamen ,  in  botany,  fow-bread,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  flower,  which  has  a  roundilh  per¬ 
manent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  top, 
hatii  one  petal  with  a  globular  tube,  much  larger  than  the  empale¬ 
ment  ;  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  five  large  fegments,  which  are 
reflexed  :  it  hath  five  fmall  ftamina,  fituated  within  the  tube  of  the' 
petal,  and  a  roundilh  germen  fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle,  which  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  fruit  with  one  cell,  opening  in  five  parts  at  the  top, 
inclofing  many  oval  angular  feeds.  Linnaeus  mentions  two,  and 
Miller  lix  fpieces. 

Several  Ipecies  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  the  pret¬ 
ty  appearance  of  it’s  flower:  they  are  propagated  by  the  curious 
Irom  feed,  in  the  manner  of '  xiphion,  or  Iris;  which  fee. 

The  roots  of  the  round- leaved  fow-bread,  with  a  purple  under- 
fide,  have  a  naufeous,  acrid,  biting  tafle  ;  by  drying,  their  acrimony 
is  abated  ;  neverthelefs,  when  taken  internally,  they  betray  a  great 
degree  of  irritating  power.  Dried  and  powdered,  they  have  been 
given  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and  found  to  operate  as  a  ftrong,  inflam¬ 
matory,  but  flow  cathartia.  The  juice  is  faid  to  purge  when  ap¬ 
plied  externally  to  the  belly  in  ointments;  and  the  juice'or  bruifed 
root  to  be  of  great  efficacy  for  foftening  and  diffufing  hard  tumours. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  have  not  been  ufed  medi¬ 
cinally  ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  roots  is  now,  among  us,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  laid  afide. 

ARTHEL,  denotes  fomething  call  into  a  court  in  Wales  ;  where¬ 
by  the  court  is  for  a  time  difcontinued.  Arthel  is  now  prohibited. 

ARTHRITIC  waters,  are  good  againfl  the  gout,  pally,  tremors, 
pains  in  the  joints,  Sic.  Such  are  thofe  of  piony,  chamaepitys,  be- 
tony,  ro Ternary,  Ac. 

AR  1  HR1T1CA,  in  bonaty,  an  herb  by  fome  called  the  prim- 
rofe,  and  the  ground- pi  tie  by  others. 
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ARTHRITIS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  well  known  by  (he  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  gout',  which  lee. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  up hov,  a  joint ;  becaufe  the 
chief  feat  of  that  diflemper  is  in  t he  joints. 

ART  H  ROD  I  A,  in  anatomy,  a  ipecies  of  articulation,  wherein 
the  flat  head  of  one --bone  is  received  into  a  thallovV  locket  in  the 
other.  The  humerus  and  fcapula  are  joined  by  this  fpecies  of  articu¬ 
lation.  * 

Arthrodia,  -or  Arthrodium,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genus  of 
imperfedt  cryflals,  always  found  in  complete  mailt s.  and  forming 
long  Angle  pyramids,  with  very  Ihort  and  llender  columns.  Sec 
Crystal;  a!  fo  plate  5  5 ,  fofjils. 

Arthrodia,  in  zoology,  a  clafs  of  animalcula  lately  eflablilhed, 
wherein  thofe  with  vifible  limbs  are  contained. 

ARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  artlculatio,  is  a  juncture 
of  two  bones  deligned  for  motion. 

ARTICHOKE,  cynara,  in  botany,  a  well-known  plant,  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  globe  artichoke 
and  the  French  artichoke.  The  former  is  accounted  by  gardeners 
the  beft  fort. 

It  requires  a  rich,  deep,  and  moifl  foil,  thoroughly  dug  feveral 
times  over,  and  mixed  with  plenty  of  well  rotted  dung,  to  the  depth 
of  at  lealt  three  feet;  for  the  deeper  the  mould  is,  the  lefs  watering 
they  will  require  in  the  fummer,  and  the  larger  and  better  flavoured 
their  fruit  will  be  in  autumn.  They  may  be  raifed  from  feeds :  hut 
the  ufual  and  moft  expeditious  way  of  propagating  them  is  by  flips, 
or  fuckers,  taken  from  the  old  roots  in  February  or  March,  or  as 
foon  as  the  hard  frofts  are  over.  Thefe  fuckers  fbould  be  taken  off 
with  fome  fibres  to  them  :  and  if  they  are  planted  in  a  well  pre¬ 
pared  foil,  like  the  above-mentioned,  they  will  yield  the  next 
autumn. 

A  plantation  of  artichokes  will  continue  to  produce  good  heads 
five  or  fix  years,  and  fometimes  longer;  but  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  Inch  perfons  as  defire  to  have  a  fucceflion  of  this  fruit  for  four 
or  five  months  in  the  fummer,  fhould  make  a  new  plantation  every 
fpring,  for  the  old  flocks  which  have  been  planted  a  year  or  two, 
produce  heads  in  June  or  July,  and  thofe  planted  now  produce  heads 
in  Augtifl,  September,  and  October. 

1  he  kitchen  gardeners  near  London,  who  endeavour  to  make  the 
moft  of  every  inch  of  their  high-rated  land,  generally  plant  their  rows 
of  artichokes  nine  or  ten  feet  afunder,  and  befides  lowing  between 
them  radilhes,  or  fpinach,  they  plant  two  rows  of  cauliflowers,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  in  rows,  and  four  feet  from 
row  to  row',  fo  that  full  five  feet  are  allowed  for  the  artichokes.  In 
May,  when  the  crop  of  radilhes,  or  fpinach,  is  off,  they  fow  along 
the  middle  of  the  fpace,  between  the  two  rows  of  cauliflowers,  a  line 
of  cucumbers  for  pickling,  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet;  and  between 
the  cauliflowers  and  artichokes,  they  plant  for  winter  ufe  a  row  of  cab¬ 
bages,  or  favoys,  which  have  room  enough  to  grow,  after  the  cauli¬ 
flowers  and  artichokes  are  taken  off :  thus  the  ground  is  fully  crop¬ 
ped,  during  the  whole  feafon. 

A  moifl,  rich  foil  is  always  beft  for  artichokes;  but  if  it  be  too 
moifl,  the  roots  will  not  live  through  the  winter:  fuch  ground 
fhould,  therefore,  be  allotted  for  frefh  plantations,  made  every  fpring, 
to  fupply  the  table  in  autumn,  after  the  old  flocks  have  done  bearing; 
but  for  early  fruit,  the  plants  fhould  be  in  a  drier  fkuation  ;  they 
fhould  be  alfo  in  an  open  place,  that  is  free  from  the  drip  of  trees,  for 
they  would  draw  the  plants  up  weak,  and  thereby  render  the  fruit 
fmall  and  trifling.  If  the  artichoke  flocks  fhoot  forth  but  weakly  in 
the  fpring,  as  they  will  do  if  they  have  been  hurt  by  froft,  or  too 
much  wet,  it  is  bell  to  uncover  them  with  a  fpade,  loofening,  and 
breaking  the  mould  around  them,  or  rather  to  dig  the  whole  ground, 
if  it  be  not  planted  with  any  thing  elfe,  and  then  to  earth  and  raifea 
fmall  hill  about  each  flock,  which  will  greatly  help  them  :  in  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month  after,  the  flips  wiil  be  fit  to  take  off. 

Artichoke,  Jerufalem,  a  fpecies  of  the  helianthus,  or  fun- 
flower,  propagated  in  many  gardens  for  the  fake  of  the  roots,  which 
are  very  agreeably  tafted,  but  being  watery  and  windy,  are  in  general 
but  little  regarded  at  prefent. 

They  are  propagated  by  planting  the  fmaller  roots,  or  the  larger 
ones  cut  into  pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  a  bud  to  each  feparate 
piece,  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  allowing  them  a  good  diftance, 
for  their  roots  will  greatly  multiply  ;  the  autumn  following,  when 
their  Items  decay,  their  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe. 

Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  fome  remote  corner  ot  the  garden,  for 
they  are  very  unfightly  while  growing,  and  their  roots  over-run 
whatever  grows  near  them,  nor  can  they  be  eafily  deftroyed,  when 
once  fixed  in  a  garden. 

ARTICLE,  a  fmall  part  of  a  book,  writing,  account,  or  the  like. 
Thus  we  fay,  an  account,  Ac.  confifts  of  fo  many  articles. 

Article  alfo  relates  to  the  feveral  claufes,  or  conditions  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  the  like,  e.  gr.  articles  of  capitulation,  Ac. 

Articles  of  the  clergy,  are  certain  ffatutes  relpecting  ecclciiaftical 
perfons  and  caufes,  made  under  Edw.  II.  and  111. 

Article  of  faith,  a  point  of  religious  doctrine,  allowed  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  fome  church  or  religious  fe£t,  as  having  been  revealed 
from  heaven. 

The  XXXIX  articles  were  chiefly  founded  on  a  body  of  articles 
compiled  and  publifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  They  were  firfl: 
palled  in  the  convocation,  and  confirmed  by  royal  authority  in  the 
year  1562.  They  were  after  ratified  anew  in  1571,  and  again  by 
Charles  I.  All  perfons  ordained  to  be  priefts  and  deacons  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fubferibe  to  thefe  articles  ;  as  are  likewife  Dilfenting  teach¬ 
ers,  and  Anabaptifls,  with  fome  exceptions. 

Article,  in  anatomy,  implies  the  junffiire  of  two  or  more 
bones  defigned  for  motion. 

Article  of  death,  the  laft  pangs  or  agony  of  a  dying  perfon. 

Article, 
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Article,  in  arithmetic,  denotes  any  number  that  can  be  divided 

into  ten  equal  parts,  as  10,  20,  30,  &c.  n,  . 

Article,  in  grammar,  implies  a  particle  ufed  ,n  tnoft  languages 
for  exprelling  the  feveral  cafes  and  genders  of  nouns,  where  cuderen 
terminations  4re  wanting  to  fupply  that  office. 

The  Latins  have  no  article;  but  the  Greeks  have  their  0,  th 
eaftern  nations  their  emphatical  he;  and  mod  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  have  recourfe  to  articles  for  fixing  and  afcertaining  the  vague 
Bonification  of  common  and  appellative  names, 

^The  Ent^li ffi  have  only  two  articles,  a,  or  an,  when  the  lubftantive 
begins  with  a  vowel ;  -end  the,  which,  being  prefixed  to  fublfantives, 
apply  their  general  fignification  to  fome  particular  thing.  1  ms  we 
fay,  a  man,  or  the  man  ;  the  former  confining  the  general  word  man 
to  fome  man  or  other,  and  the  latter  to  a  particular  man. 

Hence  a  is  called  an  indefinite,  and  the,  a  definite  article  ;  becau  e 
the  former  is  applied  to  nouns,  taken  in  a  more  general  and  dutu  e t 
fignification  ;  whereas  the  latter  confines  the  word  to  fome  particular 
obieft.  Thus,  if  we  fay,  It  is  a  happinefs  to  be  a  king,  the  exprel- 
fion  is  vague,  becaufe  the  word  king  may  be  underftood  of  any  king 
in  general :  but  if  we  place  /Af  before  the  word  king,  inftead  of  a,  the 
noun  king  will  be  confined  to  the  monarch  of  fome  particular  people 


mentioned  before.  ,  ,  . 

Articles  therefore  are  of  the  utmoft  ufe  in  a  language,  as  by  their 
aflifiance  general  appellations  are  rendered  particular.  We  are  fur- 
rounded  with  fuch  an  amazing  multiplicity  of  obje&s,  that  it  would 
beimpoffible  to  give  each  a  proper  name,  and  confequently  general 
terms  became  neceffary.  But  general  terms  could  never  anfwer 
the  intention  of  conveying  our  ideas  to  each  other  by  words  or  writ- 
ing,  unlefs  we  had  fome  method  of  confining  tnofe  general  terms  to 
particular  objeds.  This  is  the  office  of  the  article  ;  and  this  it  fully 

performs.  ,  ' 

In  this  particular  the  Latin  labours  under  a  Very  great  difadvantage. 
Thus,  when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Si  tu  es  jilius  Dei,  it  may 
be  rendered,  If  thou  art  a  fon  of  God ,  as  well  as  If  thou  art  t\\e  fon  of 
God ;  and  confequently  the  fenfe  is  ambiguous. 

Grammarians  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  grammatical  ap¬ 
pellation  proper  to  be  given  to  the  article ;  fome  will  have  it  to  be  a 
pronoun,  fome  a  noun  adjedive,  and  others  a  diflind  part  of  fpeech ; 
but  this  is  a  frivolous  difpute,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  ufe  of  the 
article. 

Article,  indefinite.  For  infiance,  the  article  a  is  faid  to  be  in¬ 
definite,  being  applied  to  names  taken  in  their  more  general  and  con- 
fufed  meaning  ;  as,  he  travelled  W'Uh  the  port  and  equipage  of  a 
prince  ;  where  a  prince  may  imply  any  prince  in  general. 

Article,  definite.  In  grammar,  the  article  the  is  termed  definite, 
or  demonjlratrue,  as  fixing  the  fenfe  of  the  word  it  is  put  before,  to 
one  individual  thing.  Or  the  has  a  relation  to  our  fecondary  percep¬ 
tion,  and  denotes  individuals  at  large. 

Though  the  articles  in  the  Englifh  language  be  fo  few,  yet  they 
are  of  fuch  frequent  ufe,  that  they  eafily  difcover  any  ftranger  from  a 
natural  Englifhman.  But  the  ufe  and  diftindion  of  the  definite  and 
indefinite  articles  le  or  la,  and  de  or  du,  make  one  of  the  greatell  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  French  tongue,  as  being  utterly  arbitrary,  and  only  to 
be  acquired  by  pradice. 

ARTICULARIS  morbus,  the  difeafe  of  the  joints,  generally 
called  the  gout;  which  fee. 

ARTICULATE  founds,  are  fuch  as  exprefs  the  letters,  fyllables, 
or  words  of  any  alphabet  or  language  ;  fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  hu¬ 
man  voice. 

ARTICULATED,  fomething  furnifhed  with  or  confiding  of 
joints.  *  , 

Articulated  libel,  is  that  wherein  the  parts  of  a  fad  are  fet 
forth  to  the  judge  in  fhort  and  difiind  articles. 

Articulated  leaf,  is  a  compound  leaf,  formed  by  one  growing 
on  the  top  of  another. 

Articulated  radius,  in  natural  hifiory.  See  the  article  Ra¬ 
dius  articulatus. 

ARTICULATELY,  in  grammar.  To  pronounce  words  arti¬ 
culately,  is  to  pronounce  them  clearly  and  diftindly. 

ARTICULATION,  a  difiind  pronunciation  of  words  and  fyl¬ 
lables. 

Articulation,  in  anatomy,  implies  the  jundure  of  two  bones 
intended  for  motion. 


Articulation  is  of  two  kinds,  diarthrofis  and  fynarthrofis,  the  former 
being  that  which  admits  of  a  manifefi  motion,  and  the  latter  that 
which  allows  only  an  obfcure  motion. 

Diarthrofis  is  fubdivided  into  cnarthrofis,  arthrodia,  and  gingly- 
mus.  See  each  under  it’s  proper  article.  And  fynarthrofis  is  fubdi¬ 
vided  into  fymphyfis,  fyntenofis,  futura,  harmonia,  fyflarcofis,  fycon- 
drofis,  and  fynneurofis.  See  Diarthrosis,  Synarthrosis,  Sym¬ 
physis,  &c. 

ARTIFICER,  aperfon  whofe  employment  it  is  to  manufadure 
any  kind  of  commodity,  as  iron,  brafs,  wood,  wool,  linen,  &c.  fuch 
as  fmiths,  braziers,  carpenters,  weavers,  fpinners,  &c. 

In  the  earliefi  ages  of  the  Roman  fiate,  artificers  were,  as  fomeaf- 
firm,  not  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens;  and  were,  at  leaft,  held 
in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  fo  poor  that  they  could  not 
pay  any  taxes. 

By  the  Englifh  laws  artificers  in  wool,  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other 
metal,  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  into  any  foreign  country,  without 
licence,  are  to  be  imprifoned  three  months,  and  fined  in  a  fum  not 
exceeding  too/.  A  penalty  isalfo  inflided,  bylaw,  in  feducingar- 
tificers  to  go  abroad.  If  artificers,  that  are  abroad,  do  not  return  in 
fix  months  after  warning,  they  (hall  be  deemed  aliens,  and  be  in¬ 
capable  of  inheriting  lands  by  defeent. 

Artificer  by  fire,  fignifies  a  chemifi,  or  worker  in  metals. 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  made, 
fafhioned,  or  produced  by  art,  in  contradifiindion  to  the  produdions 
of  nature. 


Artificial  alfo  frequently  implies  fadhtious ;  as  artificial  fut 
ammoniac,  artificial  borax,  &c. 

Artificial  fire  works ,  are  corppofitions  of  inflammable  mate¬ 
rials,  chiefly  ufed  in  times  of  public  rejoicings. 

Artificial  lightning.  Seethe  ariicles  Lightning, and  Elec¬ 
tricity.  *  \ 

Artificial  lines,  are  certain  lines  on  a  fedor  or  fcale,  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  to  repr.fent  the  logarithmic  fines  andtangems;  which 
will  folve  pretiy  exadly  all  queflions  in  trigonometry,  navigation, 
&c.  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers, 

Artificial  magnet,  is  a  Heel  or  iion  bar,  impregnated  with  the 
magnetic  virtue,  fo  as  to  polfefs  all  the  properties,  and  be  ufed  in- 
flead  of  the  natural  loadfione.  Dr  Gowin  Knight  was  the  firft  who 
brought  this  kind  of  magnets  to  their  prefent  fiate  of  pertedion,  fo 
as  to  be  of  much  greater  efficacy  than  the  natural  ones.  See  a  full 
account  of  his  method  under  the  article  Magnet. 

Artificial  mufic,  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  art;  or 
executed  by  infiruments  invented  by  art.  It  alfo  denotes  an  artfut 
contrivance  in  mufic;  as  when  a  piece  is  fung  in  tw'o  parts,  one 
whereof  is  hv  B  flat,  and  the  other  by  B  fharp. 

ARTILLERY,  the  heavy  equipage  of  war;  comprehending  all 
forts  of  large  fire  arms,  with  their  appurtenances,  as  cannons,  mor¬ 
tars,  bombs,  petards,  mufkets,  carbines,  &c.  It  is  otherwife  called 
ordnance,  confiding  chiefly  of  cannons,  mortars,  bombs,  and  petards, 
of  which  we  iliall  here  give  a  particular  defeription. 

A  Cannon  is  a  military  engine  for  throwing  balls,  &c.  by  the  ♦ 
help  of  gunpowder. 

The  invention  of  brafs  cannon  is  aferibed,  by  Larrey,  to  J.  Owen, 
who  fays,  that  they  were  firfi  known  in  England  in  the  year  1535  ; 
but  yet  acknowledges  that  in  the  year  1346  there  were  four  pieces 
of  cannon  in  the  Englifh  army,  at  the  battle  of  Creily  ;  and  that 
thefe  were  the  firfi;  that  were  known  in  France.  And  Mezeray  re¬ 
lates,  that  king  Edward,  by  five  or  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  (truck  terror 
into  the  French  army,  it  being  the  firfi  time  they  had  feen  fuch  thun¬ 
dering  machines.  ' 

The  matter  of  which  cannons  are  made  is'metal,  either  iron  oc 
brafs,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brafs.  The  mixture 
of  tin  is  defigned  to  make  the  metal  more  compad  anddenfe;  fi» 
that  the  heavier  the  copper  is,  the  lefs  tin  it  requires.  It  is  ufual  to 
add  eight  pounds  of  brafs  and  ten  pounds  of  tin  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  copper;  but  fometiqnes  they  ufe  ten  pounds  of  tin,  ten 
pounds  of  lead,  and  five  pounds  of  brafs. 

The  Swedes,  during  the  long  war  in  the  lart  century,  are  faid  to 
have  ufed  cannons  made  of  leather  ;  but  thefe  were  too  apt  to  burft 
to  be  of  any  great  fcrvicc. 

The  parts  and  proportions  of  cannon  about  eleven  feet  long,  are, 
the  barrel  or  cavity  nine  feet,  it’s  fulcrum  or  fupport  fourteen  ;  and 
it’s  axis  feven  ;  the  diameter  of  the  bore  at  the  mouth  fix  inches  two 
lines  ;  the  plug  of  the  ball  two  lines  ;  the  diameter  of  the  ball  there¬ 
fore  fix  inches,  and  it’s  weight  thirty-three  \  pounds  ;  thethicknefs 
of  the  metal  about  the  mouth  two  inches,  and  at  the  breech  fix  ;  the 
charge  of  powder  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds.  It  will  carry  a 
point-blank  fix  hundred  paces,  and  may  be  loaded  ten  times  in  aa 
hour,  and  fometimes  fifteen. 

Cannons  are  dilli nguifhed  by  the  diameters  of  the  balls  they  carry. 
The  rule  for  their  length,  &c.  is,  that  the  whole  charge  of  powder 
be  on  fire  before  the  ball  quit  the  piece.  If  it  be  made  too  long,  the 
quantity  of  air  to  be  driven  out  before  the  hall,  will  give  too  much 
refifiance  to  the  impulfe;  and  that  impulfe  ceafing,  the  fridion  of 
the  ball  againfl  the  furface  of  the  piece  will  leflen  it’s  velocity. 

Formerly  cannons  were  made  much  longer  than  they  are  at  pre¬ 
fent;  but  fome  being,  by  chance,  made  two  fet  and  a  half  fhorter 
than  ordinary,  it  was  thought  that  they  threw  a  ball  with  a  greater 
impetus 'through  a  iefs  fpace  than  the  larger.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Guflavus  Adolphus  in  the  year  1624  ;  an  iron  ball  of  48  pounds 
weight  being  found  to  go  further  from  a  new  fhort  cannon,  than  an¬ 
other  ball  of  96  pounds  out  of  a  longer  piece  ;  whereas  in  other  re- 
fpeds,  it  is  certain  the  larger  the  bore  and  the  ball,  the  greater  the 
range. 

The  greatefl  range  of  a  cannon  is  ordinarily  fixed  at  450  ;  but  Dr. 
Halley  (hews  it  to  be  at  44}.  M.  S.  Julien  adjufts  the  ranges  of 
the  feveral  pieces  of  cannon,  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  they  bear, 
the  charge  of  powder  being  always  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  fubduplicate 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  ball. 


Weight  of  a 
leaden  bail. 

Horizontal 

range. 

Greatefl 

range. 

lb 

Paces 

Paces. 

33 

600 

6000 

24 

700 

6000 

16 

800 

8000 

12 

450 

5000 

8 

400 

1500 

6 

150 

1500 

For  the  proportions  of  the  lengths  of  guns;  weight  of,  ball,  and 
ranges,  deduced  from  later  experiments  and  conclulions,  fee  Gun. 

For  the  feveral  parts  of  a  cannon,  fee  the  articles  Astragal, 
Base-t/wo-,  Breech,  Caliber,  Cascabel,  Chase,  Muzzle, 
Ogee,  Re-inforced  ring,  Trunnions,  &c.  See  alfo  Gun  and 
Gunnery. 

Experience  has  (hewn,  that  two  cannons  being  of  equal  bore,  but 
different  length,  the  longer  requires  a  greater  charge  of  powder  than 
the  fhorter.  The  ordinary  charge  of  cannon  is  to  have  the  charge  of 
it’s  powder  half  that  of  it’s  ball. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  cannon,  their  length,  weight,  and  that  of 
their  balls,  as  they  obtain  among  us,  are  as  in  the  following  table: 

Names 
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Names  of  cannon. 

Wt.  of  an 
iron  ball. 

W  t.  of  the  !  Length  of  the 
cannon.  cannon. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

feet. 

inch. 

Cannon  roval 

48 

0 

8000 

12 

0 

Demi  cannon  large 

36 

0 

6000 

12 

0 

Demi  cannon  ordinary 

32 

0 

5600 

12 

0 

Demi  cannon  leaf! 

3° 

0 

54°° 

12 

0 

Cuiverin  larged 

20 

0 

4800 

12 

0 

Culverin  ordinary 

17 

5 

4500 

1 1 

0 

Cuiverin  lead 

lS 

0 

4000 

1 1 

0 

Demi  cuiverin  ordinary 

10 

ii 

2700 

1  X 

0 

Demi  cuiverin  lead 

9 

0 

2000 

IO 

0 

Saker  ordinary 

6 

0 

1500 

XO 

0 

Saker  lead 

4 

12 

1400 

8 

0 

Minion  larged: 

3 

12 

1000 

8 

0 

Minion  ordinary 

3 

4 

80  0 

7 

0 

Falcon 

2 

8 

75° 

6 

0 

Falconet 

r 

5 

400 

5 

6 

Rabinet 

0 

8 

3°° 

5 

6 

Bafe 

0 

5 

200 

4 

6 

Cannons  arc  made  cylindrical,  that  the  motion  of  the  ball  may 
not  be  retarded  in  it’s  paflage,  and  that  the  powder',  when  on  fire, 
may  not  (lip  between  the  ball  and  the  furface  of  the  cannon,  which 
would  hinder  it’s  effedrt. 

Wol fius  would  have  the  cannon  always  decreafe  as  it  goes  towards 
the  mouth  or  orifice ;  becatife  the  force  of  the  powder  always  de- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  through  which  it  was  expanded. 

The  new  cannon,  that  are  made  after  the  Spanifh  manner,  have  a 
cavity  or  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  helps  their 
effect. 

A  cannon  is  found  to  recoil  two  or  three  paces  after  the  explofion, 
which  by  fome  is  accounted  for  from  the  air’s  rulhing  violently  into 
the  cavity  as  foon  as  the  ball  has  been  difeharged  :  but  the  real  caufe 
is,  the  powder’s  acting  equally  upon  the  breech  of  the  cannon  and 
the  ball. 

Cannon,  boring  of ,  has  lately  been  ufed  inflead  of  the  method  of 
cafting  them  hollow  by  means  of  a  mould.  The  machine  for  this 
purpofe,  as  well  as  for  fmoothing  the  inner  furface,  which  is  fonte- 
times  done  after  they  have  been  caff  hollow,  is  compofed  of  a  redt- 
angular  frame  of  timber,  ABCD  {fee. plate  102,  fig.  5.)  fixed  upon 
a  lolid  plank  EE,  which  is  raifed  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  workfhop.  This  frame  contains  two  upright  beams  F  f,  F  f 
placed  level  and  exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ftrongly  fixed  to 
the  pieces  of  wood  G,  G,  with  their  ends  relfing  on  the  crofs- bars 
that  conned!  the  Tides  of  the  frame.  Their  length  fihould  be  about 
three  times  that  of  the  cannon  to  be  bored.  In  the  inner  fide  of 
thefe  beams  are  two  grooves,  to  which  are  applied  two  bars  of  wood, 
?2,  22,  which  are  connected  together  by  the  traverfe  pieces  33,  33, 
33,  between  which  the  cannon  H  is  faftened,  fo  that  the  whole  in- 
elofed  frame  22,  22,  with  the  piece  of  ordnance  fixed  to  it,  may  Aide 
jn  the  grooves  of  the  beams  F  f,  F  f ;  being  raifed  or  lowered  by 
means  of  the  ropes  and  puliies  K  K  k,  fixed  above  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame,  and  below  to  the  breech  of  the  cannon. 

The  rope  belonging  to  each  block  of  puliies  coils  round  an  axis 
Y  Y,  bearing  at  each  end  of  the  cogged  wheels  M,  M.  Each  of  thefe 
wheels  lays  hold  of  a  trundle  N,  N,  containing  the  fame  number  of 
rounds  :  the  trundles  are  fixed  on  a  common  axis  Z,  Z,  the  ends  of 
which  pafs  beyond  the  Tides  of  the  frame,  and  bear  fpoked  wheels  0  P, 
$P,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  turn  the  whole  machine;  and 
thus  elevate  or  deprefs  the  cannon  with  the  frame  to  which  it  is 
annexed  at  pleafure.  On  the  floor  of  the  workfhop,  diredtly  under 
the  frame  F f,  F  f,  a  block  of  Hone  is  faftened  in  the  ground  ;  and 
this  fupports  a  plate  of  iron  or  copper,  placed  exadlly  level  and  under 
a  line,  fuppofed  to  be  parallel  to  the  beams  Ff,  F f,  dividing  the  fpace 
between  them  on  either  fide  into  equal  parts,  and  coinciding  with 
the  true  axis  of  the  cannon. 

The  inftrument  for  boring  is  reprefented  iny?g\  6.  The  upper 
part  of  it  a  is  formed  with  a  double  flope,  and  it  is  open  at  d  for  ad¬ 
mitting  the  fquare  part  b  of  the  trunk,  which  is  a  ftrong  bar  of  iron, 
round  at  the  part  which  is  to  enter  the  cannon,  and  terminating  at 
it’s  lower  part  in  a  pivot,  which  refts  on  the  plate  R.  About  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  plate,  the  trunk  of  the  borer  is  fquare,  and  bears 
upon  it  a  ftrong  box  of  wood  or  iron  S,  through  which  levers,  as  TS, 
pafs,  that  are  turned  by  men  or  horfes.  The  box  or  trough  v  ferves  to 
receive  the  pieces  of  metal  that  are  taken  off  in  the  operation.  By 
this  motion,  and  the  preiTure  of  the  cannon  on  the  point  of  the  borer, 
it  is  gradually  bored,  till  the  cannon  finks,  by  the  contrivance  already 
deferibed,  to  a  certain  mark  on  the  borer,  which  anfvvers  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth  of  it’s  bore.  It  is  then  elevated,  till  the  borer  may  be 
taken  out.  When  the  borer  is  removed,  an  inftrument  formed  for 
fmoothing  the  inner  furface  of  the  cannon  is  fubftituted  in  it’s  room. 
This  is  reprefented  by  I>  (fig.  7.)  It  is  made  of  copper,  and  of  a 
cylindrical  figure  ;  in  the  mid  lie  there  is  a  fquare  hole  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  fquare,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  pyramidal  part  B  of 
the  trunk  of  the  borer.  This  cylindric  piece  has  four  grooves,  paral¬ 
lel  to  it’s  axis,  into  which  are  fixed  cutting  inftruments  of  tempered 
fteel,  reprefented  by  CC.  This  inftrument  ferves  to  enlarge  the  in- 
fide  of  the  cannon,  and  to  fmooth  it,  by  turning  the  trunk  which  fup¬ 
ports  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  piece  was  bored. 

When  this,  four-edged  fquarer  has  parted  into  the  piece,  another 
of  five,  and  then  another  of  fix  (harp  edges  is  made  to  enter  it :  the 
laft  of  thefe  pares  off  all  thefe  inequalities  which  the  others  had  left, 
and  gives  to  the  inftde  of  the  cannon  that  perfectly  cylindrical  and 
polifhed  figure,  which  it  ought  to  have. 

The  cannon,  alter  being  thus  bared  and  fmoothed,  is  fent  to  the 
chafers,  by  whom  it  is  finilhed:  with  them  the  touch-hole  is  bored. 
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and  there  it  is  prepared  for  being  mounted  on,  it’s  carriage  :  and  no¬ 
thing  remains,  previous  to  it’s  being  ufed,  but  proving  it. 

The  method  of  calling  folid  cannon,  and  boring  them  with  this 
machine,  was  adopted,  becaufe  feveial  Inconveniences  attending  the 
other  method  of  calling  them  hollow  on  a  mould  were  avoided  by 
it:  the  firft  of  thefe  inftruments  was  conftrudhal  at  Stralburgh,  and 
remained  long  a  fecret,  though  it  is  now  pretty  generally  ufed.  One 
of  thefe  machines  will  ferve  for  three  furnaces. 

A  Mortar -/>?>«■  is  a  Ihort  piece  of  ordnance,  thick  and  wide, 
proper  for  throwing  bombs,  carcafes,  (hells,  (Tones,  bags  filled  with 
grape  (hot,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  mortars  is  thought  to  be  older  than  that  of  cannoh: 
for  they  were  employed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  to  throw  balls  of  red- 
hot  iron  and  (Tones,  long  before  the  invention  of  fhells.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed,  that  the  Germans  were  the  full  inventors.  See 
Bomb. 

The  method  of  throwing  red-hot  balls  out  of  mortars  was  firft 
put  in  practice  at  the  fiege  of  Stralfund  in  1675,  by  the,eledlor  of 
Brandenburg ;  though  fome  fay,  in  1653,  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen. 

With  ns,  mortars,  which  are  made  either  of  brafs  or  iron,  are 
chiefly  diflinguifhed  by  the  diameter  of  the  bore;  ex.  gr.  a  13  inch 
mortar  is  that,  the  diameter  of  whole  bore  is  1 3  inches.  There  are 
fome  of  xo  and  8  inch  diameters;  and  fome  of  a  fmaller  fort,  as 
coehorns  of  4.6  inches,  and  royals  of  5.8  inches.  The  principal 
parts  of  a  mortar  ( plate  103)  are,  on  the  outfide,  the  chafe  A,  the  re¬ 
inforce  B,  the  breech  C,  and  the  trunnions  D  :  in  the  infide,  the 
part  where  the  (hell  is  lodged,  which  is  the  bore;  and  the  part  where 
the  powder  is  lodged,  called  the  chamber.  This  is  ufually  made 
cylindrical  all  but  the  bafe,  which  they  make  hemifpherical  ;  though 
fome  of  the  later  engineers  prefer  fpherical  chambers;  as  the  fur- 
faces  of  tho'e,  being  lefs,  under  equal  capacities,  make  lefs  refiftance 
to  the  gun-powder.  Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  1740. 

But  this  propofition  feems  doubtful.  By  fome  experiments  mafle 
before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1742,  it  appeared,  that  the  longed  cy¬ 
lindrical  chambers  of  the  fame  capacity,  threw  the  ball  fart  heft  ; 
which  may  give  ground  to  fufpedt,  that  a  long  cylinder  might  be 
a  better  figure  for  the  chamber  of  a  mortar  than  a  fphere  of  equal 
capacity.  See  Gunnery. 

The  figure  of  the  chamber  is  made  varioufly  by  different  nations: 
the  Spaniards  ufe  chiefly  the  fpherical  ;  the  French,  Germans,  and 
Dutch,  the  conic,  cylindric,  and  the  concave,  or  bottled ;  the 
Portuguefe,  the  parabolic,  invented  by  count  de  Lippe  Buckeburg; 
and  the  Englifh  make  them  in  the  form  of  a  frultrum  of  a  cone. 
However,  the  concave  and  cylindric  chambers  are  reckoned  the  bed. 
See  Chamber. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  mortar  about  the  chamber  is  to  be  much 
greater  than  about  the  chafe;  by  reafon  the  gunpowder  makes  a. 
much  greater  effort  about  the  chamber,  than  elfewhere:  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  chamber  is  alfo  to  be  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  bore  ; 
by  reafon  bombs,  (hells,  &c.  are  much  lighter  than  the  bullets  of 
equal  diameters  ;  and,  confequently,  lefs  powder  fuffices. 

Coehorn  mortar,  a  fmall  kind  of  mortar,  invented  by  the  famous 
engineer  baron  Coehorn,  to  throw  fmall  fhells  or  grenades.  Thefe 
mortars  are  commonly  fixed  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  to  a  block 
of  oak,  at  the  elevation  of  45°. 

Firelock  mortars,  or  bombards,  are  fmall  mortars  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  fire-lock  :  they  are  loaded  as  all  common  fire -locks  are  ; 
and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the  mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is 
difeharged  by  a  flint  lock  ;  and  to  prevent  the  recoil  from  hurting 
the  bombardier,  the  bombard  refts  on  a  kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpofe.  They  were  firft  invented  by  major-general  Siebach, 
a  German,  about  the  year  1740. 

Hand  mortars  were  frequently  ufed  before  the  invention  of  coe¬ 
horns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff  of  \\  feet  long,  the 
other  end  being  lhod  with  iron  to  (lick  in  the  ground  ;  while  the 
bombardier  with  one  hand  elevates  it  at  pleafure,  he  with  the  other 
hand  fires. 

Land  rrrortars  are  ufed  in  (leges,  and  of  late  in  battles,  mounted 
on  beds,  made  of  folid  timber,  confiding  generally  of  four  pieces, 
thofe  of  the  royal  and  coehorn  excepted,  which  are  but  one  Tingle 
block  ;  and  both  mortar  and  bed  are  tranfported  on  block-carriages. 
There  is  likevvife  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  count  Buckeburg,  which  may  be  elevated 
to  any  degree ;  whereas  our’s  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
and  firmly  lathed  with  ropes.  The  following  table  lhews  the 
weight  of  land-mortars  and  fhells;  together  with  the  quantity  of 
powder  the  chambers  hold  when  full ;  the  weight  of  the  fhells,  and 
powder  for  loading  them. 


Diameter  of  mortal  6. 

'3 

-inch. 

(Qunch. 

8 

inch. 

V 

8-ioch 

4 

6-in4h 

,  /  " 

royal. 

coehorn. 

C. 

qr. 

lb 

C 

qr. 

lb. 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

C. 

qr.  lb 

C. 

qr. 

lb. 

Mortar’s  weight. 

25 

o 

c 

I  O 

2 

ib 

4 

0 

20 

I 

I  0 

0 

3 

c 

Shell’*  weight.! 

I 

2 

15 

0 

2 

25 

O 

I 

L' 

0 

O  12 

0 

O 

7 

lb. 

OZ. 

gr 

ib. 

OZ. 

gr- 

:b. 

oz. 

gr- 

lb. 

oz.  gr. 

lb. 

OZ. 

gr- 

Shell’s  content  of  powder. 

9 

4 

b 

4 

'4 

12 

2 

3 

8 

1 

1  8 

0 

8 

O 

Chamber’s  content  of  powder. 

9 

I 

£ 

4 

O 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1 

O  O 

0 

8 

O 

Partridge  mortar  is  a  common  mortar  furrounded  by  thirteen 
other  little  mortars,  bored  round  it’s  circumference,  in  the  body  of 
it’s  metal.  The  central  mortar  is  loaded  with  a  (hell,  and  the  other 
with  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar  being  fired,  commu¬ 
nicates  it’s  fire  to  the  fmall  ones  ;  fo  that  both  fhell  and  grenades 
go  off  at  once.  The  French  ufed  them  in  the  war  1701  ;  aad 
more  efpecially  at  the  fiege  of  Lifle,  in  1708,  and  at  the  defence 

of  Bouchaio,  m  1702. 

i  3  M  -  Sea 
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S.ea  rnortars  are  thofe  which  are  fixed  in  the  bomb-vefiels,  for 
bombarding  of  places  by  fea :  and  as  they  are  generally  fired  at  a 
much  greater  difiance  than  that  which  is  required  by  land,  they  are 
made  fomewhat  longer,  and  much  heavier  than  the  land-mortars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  weight  of  the  fea-mortars  and 
(hells,  and  alfo  of  their  full  charge. 


Nature  of  the  mortar. 

Powder  con¬ 
tained  in  the 
chamber, 
when  full. 

Weight  of 
the  mortar. 

Weight  of 
the  (hell 
when 
fixed. 

Wt.  ot  pow¬ 
der  contain¬ 
ed  in  the 
hell. 

10-inch  howitzer. 

lb.  oz. 

12  0 

C.  qr.  lb. 

J  I  2  26 

lb. 

lb.  oz. 

13 -inch  mortar. 

10-inch  mortar. 

3°  ° 

12  0 

if  2  1 

34  *  11 

198 

93 

7  0 

Mr.  Muller  very  jufily  obferves,  that  the  breech  of  our  13-inch 
fea-mortars  is  loaded  with  an  unneceffary  weight  ot  metal.  T  he 
chamber  thereof  contains  32  pounds  of  powder,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  never  charged  with  more  than  12  or  15  pounds, 
becaufe  the  bomb-veffel  is  unable  to  bear  the  violent  (hock  of  their 
full  charge.  Thus  the  adlion  of  powder  is  diminifhed  by  the  va¬ 
cancy  left  in  the  chamber,  which  is  never  above  half  filled.  As  a 
charge  of  12  or  15  pounds  of  powder  at  moll  is  therefore  fufficient, 
it  is  evidently  proved,  by  the  theory  of  powder,  that  this  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatefi  effetft  when  difeharged  from  a  mortar  with  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  chamber.  He  alfo  proves,  by  a  variety  of  experiments 
made  by  captain  Defagulicrs.  and  himfelf,  that  the  conical  chamber, 
now  ufed,  is  confiderably  inferior  to  the  cylindrical  one  with  the 
laft  charge  of  powder.  To  facilitate  the  ufe  of  the  mortar',  it  is 
placed  in  a  folid  carriage  of  timber,  called  the  bed,  whofe  different 
parts  are  ftrongly  bolted  together.  By  means  of  this  it  is  firmly  fe- 
cured  in  it’s  (filiation,  fo  that  the  explyfion  of  the  powder  may.  not 
alter  it’s  direction.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  of  this  car¬ 
riage  are  two  femicircular  notches,  to  receive  the  trunnions  ;  over 
thefe  are  fixed  two  very  firong  bands  of  iron,  called  the  cap-fquares, 
the  middle  of  which  is  bent  into  a  femicircle,  to  embrace  the  trun¬ 
nions,  and  keep  them  fafi  in  the  mortar-bed.  The  cap-fquares  are 
confined  to  the  timber- work  by  firong  pins  of  iron,  called  the  eye- 
bolts,  into  whofe  upper  ends  are  driven  the  keys,  chained  beneath 
them.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  bed,  a  piece  of  timber  is  placed 
tranfverfely,  upon  which  refts  the  belly  of  the  mortar,  cr  that  part 
which  contains  the  chamber.  Thefe  beds  are  placed  upon  very 
firong  frames  of  timber,  which  are  fixed  in  the  bomb-ketch.  They 
are  fecureiy  attached  to  the  frames,  by  means  of  a  firong  bolt  of 
iron,  called  the  pintle,  palling  perpendicularly  through  both,  and 
afterwards  through  one  of  the  beams  ot  the  veifel.  Thus  the  pintle, 
which  palfes  through  the  hole  in  the  center,  ferves  as  an  axis  to  the 
bed,  fo  that  the  mortar  may  be  turned  about  horizontally  as  occalion 
requires. 

Stone-mortars  ferve  to  throw  flones  into  the  enemy’s  works,  when 
near  at  hand;  fuch  as  from  the  town  into  the  trenches  in  the  co¬ 
vert-way,  or  upon  the  glacis  ;  and  from  thefe  trenches  into  the 
town.  The  bore  is  terminated  by  two  quadrants  of  a  circle,  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  reinforce  and  lines  drawn  from  the  ends  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  made  to  lodge  the  tompions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
mortar.  The  bottom  of  the  conic  chamber  is  terminated  by  an 
arc  of  60  degrees,  and  the  round  part  of  the  outlide  is  a  femicircle. 
The  weight  of  a  13-inch  (lone  mortar  is  10  C.  3q.  41b.  and  the 
chamber  contains  three  pounds  of  powder.  Muller’s  Artillery, 
part  iii.  p.  1 16,  &c. 

A  Bomb,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  large  fhell  of  cart  iron,  having 
a  great  vent  to  receive  the  fufee,  which  is  made  of  wood. 

The  method  of  preparing  a  bomb  is  as  follows :  A  hollow  iron 
globe,  A  B  (plate  102,  fg.  1  and  2)  is  caft  pretty  thick,  having  a 
round  aperture  A,  by  which  it  may  be  filled  and  lighted  ;  and  cir¬ 
cular  anfee,  C,  D,  of  hammered  iron,  fixed  in  the  mould  when 
they  are  caff,  for  the  commodious  putting  it  into  the  mortar.  In 
France,  the  handles  are  caft  iron. 

To  prove  whether  the  fhell  be  found  after  heating  it  red-hot  on 
4he  coals ;  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  fo  as  to  cool  gently ;  for,  fmee 
■fire  dilates  iron,  if  there  be  any  chinks  or  perforations,  they  will 
thus  be  opened  and  enlarged  ;  becaufe  of  the  fpring  of  the  included 
air  continually  a£ting  within.  This  done,  the  cavity  of  the  globe 
is  filled  with  hot  water,  the  aperture  well  (topped,  and  the  outer 
furface  waffled  with  cold  water  and  foap ;  fo  that,  if  there  be  the 
fmalleft  leak,  the  air,  rarefied  by  the  heat,  will  now  perfpire,  and 
form  bubbles  on  the  furface. 

If  no  defeat  be  thus  found  in -the  globe,  it’s  cavity  is  filled  with 
.whole  gunpowder ;  a  little  fi^ce  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a 
.fufee,  or  wooden  tube,  of  the  -figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven 
through  the  aperture,  and  fattened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick¬ 
lime,  afhes,  brick-duft,  and  fteel  filings,  worked  together  in  a  glu¬ 
tinous  water  ;  or,  four  parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of 
turpentine,  and  one  of  wax  ;  the  powder  may  not  be  bruifed.  This 
tube  is  filled  with  a  combuftible  matter,  made  of  two  ounces  of  nitre 
one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gunpowder  duft,  well  rammed. 

This  fufee,  fet  on  fire,  burns  (lowly  till  it  reaches  the  gunpowder, 
which  goes  off  at  once,  bin  ding  the  (hell  to  pieces  with  incredible 
violence;  whence  the  u(e  of  bombs  in  beliegiiig  towns. 

I  here  mufl:,  however,  be  fpecial  care  taken,  that  the  fufee  be  fo 
proportioned,  as  that  the. gunpowder  do  not  take  fire  before  the  (hell 
arrives  at  the  deftihed  place;  to  prevent  which,  the  fufee  is  fre¬ 
quently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy  thread. 

The  fufees  are  diiven  into  the  (hell,  fo  as  that  only  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  comes  out  beyond  the  fufee-hole ;  and  then  the  (hell  is 
faid  to  be  fixed.  1  hey  are  charged  long  before  there  is  occafion  to 
ufe  them ;  and  in  order  to  fecuic.  the  compofition  with  which  they 
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are  filled,  the  two  ends  are  covered  with  a  -compofition  of  tallow, 
mixed  either  with  pitch  or  bees-wax.  When  the  fufee  is  to  be 
put  into  the  (hell,  the  little  end  is  opened  or  cut  off,  but  the  great 
end  is  never  opened  till  the  mortar  is  to  be  fired. 

Mr.  Muller  gives  the  following  proportions,  from  the  13-inch 
bombs,  now  commonly  ufed  ;  and  obferves,  that  they  may  bceufdy 
adjufted  to  any  other  calibre  by  making  the  diameter  of  the  (hell  to 
30,  as  any  part  expreffed  in  inches,  to  the  fame  part  expreffed  in 
parts  of  the  diameter,  divided  into  30  equal  parts. 


Diameter  of  the  bore  —  - 

Diameter  of  the  lhell  —  - 

Diameter  of  the  hollow  fphere  - 

Thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  fufee  hole 
Thicknefs  at  the  oppofite  part  ,  - 

Diameter  of  the  fufee  hole  —  - 


3° 

29.5 

21 

3-5 

$ 

4 

d 


Weight  of  the  (hell  unloaded 


11.7 

d 


Weight  of  powder  contained  in  the  (hell  236.5 


N.  B.  The  letter  d  denotes  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore. 


A  Petard  is  a  kind  of  engine  of  metal,  fomewhat  in  fhapeof  a 
high-crowned  bat,  or  truncated  cone  ;  ferving  to  break  drown  gates, 
barricades,  draw-bridges,  or  the  like  works  which  are  intended  to 
be  fnrprifed. 

M  he  petard  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  ordnance,  very  (hort, 
narrow  at  the  breech,  and  wide  at  the  muzzle;  made  of  copper, 
nrxed  with  a  iitrle  brafs;  or  of  lead  with  ’tin  ;  ufually  about  8.5 
inches  within  at  the  bottom  ;  the  diameter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
round  pait  is  (ix,  and  efiftant  from  the  lower bafe  nine  inches:  the 
circular  part  is  deicribed  from  the  point  where  the  perpendicular 
to  the  lules  meets  the  middle  line  or  axis,  th-i  thicknefs' of  metal 
is‘l.6  inches  :  theie  is  a  brim  at  the  be  ttom  th  .t  p.  qc-fts  the  metal 
by  two  inches,  and  is  one  inch  thick,  in  which  are  lix  n  .les  of  half 
an  inch  diameter,  which  ferve  for  (crews  to  faften  the  petard  on  a 
board  in  a  firm  manner  ;  there  is  a  cavity  within  at  the  bottom,  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  as  much  in  height,  to  fix  a  board,  in  order  to 
keep  the  charge  in  the  petard  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  board  or  plank. 
There  are  likevvife  two  handles  of  about  three  inches  from  the  flat 
ring,  five  inches  long,  ^  thick,  and  1 .8  from  the  outlide  of  the 
metal.  Laltly,  a  hole  ot  an  inch  diameter  is  made  either  at  the 
top,  or  on  the  fide,  to  ferew  in  an  iron  fufee,  by  which  the  powder 
is  fired,  which  tufee  is  filled  with  a  flow  compofition,  in  order  that 
when  it  is  lighted,  the  petardier  may  have  time  to  retire  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  See  the  feciion  of  a  petard,  plate  103,  fig.  2. 

Petards  are  made  of  various  dimenfiuns ;  but  the  biggeft  (hould 
not  weigh  above  feventy  pounds  when  loaded  and  fixed  to  it’s  plank, 
and  the  1  aft,  not  lefs  han  forty-five  or  fifty.  The  common  and 
beft  way  of  loading  the  petard  is  to  fill  it  gradually  with  powder,  and 
between  every  layer  of  two  or  three  inches  thick,  to  put  a  wooden 
mould  into  the  petard,  which  (hould  be  beat  upon  with  a  mallet, 
fo  as  to  prefs  the  powdef  as  clofe  together  as  polfible,  without  bruif- 
ing  the  grains;  and  when  it  is  quite  full,  the  board  is  put  upon  the 
powder,  and  over  this  a  cloth  with  rofin,  and  bound  round  the 
brim  with  packthread,  to  keep  the  charge  and  board  together  tiff 
the  petard  is  ferewed  on  the  plank  or  board;  then  the  part  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  brim  is  cut  off,  and  the  other  being  preffed  by  the  brim, 
prevents  any  air  from  coming  to  the  powder.  The  board  to  which 
the  petard  is  fixed  has  two  iron  bands  on  the  back,  placed  crofs- 
ways,  and  a  hook  to  hang  it  up  againft  the  gate  or  door,  by  means 
of  a  lerew,  when  it  is  to  be  ufed.  Some  moiften  the  powder  with 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  dry  it  in  the  fun,  in  order  to  make  it  ftronger, 
and  then  fp  1  inkle  every  layer  of  powder  of  two  inches  thicknefs  with 
mercury,  upon  which  they  lay  powder  again,  and  prefs  it  down, 
fprinkling  it  with  mercury,  till  the  petard  is  filled. 

It’s  ufe  is  in  a  clandefttne  attack,  to  break  down  gates,  bridges, 
barriers,  See.  to  which  it  is  hung;  which  it  does  by  means  of  the 
wooden  plank.  It  has  been  alio  ufed  in  countermines,  to  break 
through  the  enemies  galleries,  and  give  vent  to  their  mines  :  but  in 
later  years  the  ufe  of  petards  has  been  difeontinued. 

Petards  are  fometimes  alfo  made  of  wood,  bound  round  with  iron 
hoops.  .  . 

The  invention  of  petards  is  aferibed  to  the  French  Huguonots 
in  the  year  1579.  Their  mod  (ignal  exploit  was  taking  the  city 
Cahors  by  means  hereof,  as  we  are  told  by  d’Aubigne. 

Art  1  Lhc-RY-parkf  the  plate  in  the  rear  of  both  lines  in  the 
army  for  encamping  the  artillery ,  which  is  drawn  up  in  lines,  of 
which  one  is  formed  by  the  guns  ;  the  ammunition  waggons  make 
two  or  three  lines,  fixtv  paces  behind  the  guns,  and  thirty  diftant 
from  one  another  ;  the  pontoons  and  tumbrils  make  the  laft  line. 
Thewltole  is  furrounded  with  a  rope,  which  forms  the  park:  the 
gunners  and  mattroffes  encamp  on  the  flanks,  and  the  bombardiers, 
pontoon- men,  and  artificers  in  the  rear. 

ARTii.LT.RY-guard,  is  a  detachment  from  the  army  to  feenre'  the 
artillery.  This  corps  is  in  the  front,  and  their  centries  are  round 
the  park.  When  on  a  march,  they  go  in  front  and  rear  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  mud  be  very  careful  not  to  leave  any  thing,  behind.  If 
a  gun  or  waggon  break  down,  the  captain  is  to  leave  a  part  of  his- 
guard  to  aftift  the  gunners  and  mattrollls  in  raiftng  it  up  again. 

Artillery-//’^///;,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance, 
mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture,  fit  for  marching;' 
including  mortar-pieces,  with  bombs,  carcafes,  &c. 

Ar tiller of  London,  a  band  of  infantry,  confiding  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  making  part  of  the  militia,  or  city-guard 
of  Loudon. 


... 


ARTIL1.ERX 


A  R  U 


ASA 


Artillery  alfo  denotes. the  art  of  fire-works,  with  the  neceflary 
inftrurnents  and  apparatus. 

ARTIPHYTES,  in  ancient  phyfic,  implies  an  even,  intire,  and 
perfed  critical  day  :  fuch  as  the  fourteenth  and  forty-fecond,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hippocrates. 

ARTISCUS,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  troche,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  prepared  of  viper’s  fie !h,  mixed  with  bread,  to  be  ufed 
in  the  compolition  ot  Venice  treacle. 

ARTIST,  or  artijan,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  {killed  in 
fome  art  ;  or  one  who  polfeffes  an  habitual  power  of  becoming  the 
caufe  of  fome  efTEt,  according  to  a  fyftem  of  various  and  well-ap¬ 
proved  precepts  and  rules. 

At  Vienna,  we  are  told  of  a  privilege  granted  to  artijls,  like  that 
of  clergy  in  England  ;  in  virtue  of  this,  criminals  adjudged  to  death 
fave  their  lives,  if  they  can  prove  themfelves  the  moll  excellent  and 
confummate  workmen  in  any  ufeful  art.  T.  his  benefit  was  allow¬ 
ed  them  in  favorem  artis,  for  the  firft  offence,  except  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  crimes,  as  coining,  &c. 

This  people',  no  doubt,  confidered,  that  by  means  of  the  arts, 
the  minds  of  men  are  engaged  in  inventions  beneficial  to  the  whole 
community and  thus  prove  the  grand  prefervative  againft  that 
barbarifm  and  brutality,  which  ever  attend  on  an  indolent  and  in¬ 
active  ftupidity. 

Artist  is  alfo  an  epithet  peculiarly  applied  to  a  chemift  or  al- 

chemtft. 

Artist,  in  an  academical  fenfe,  fignifies  a  philofopher,  or  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 

ARTIZOOS,  is  an  appellation  given  to  a  {hort-lived  infant, 
which  was  long  detained  in  the  pafiage  from  the  womb,  by  reafon 
of  a  difficult  birth. 

ARTOMELI,  in  ancient  phyfic,  a  fhort  cataplafm,  prepared 
of  bread  anclhoney,  applied  chieflv  to  the  preccordia. 

ARTOTYRITES,  in  ecclefiafficaf  hiltory,  a  feft  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,’  who  ufed  bread  and  cheefe  in  celebrating  the  eu- 
chariff. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «pT©>  bread,  and  Tup©’, 
cheefe. 

This  fecit,  that  appeared  in  the  fecond  century,  was  a  branch  of 
the  Montaniffs.  They  admitted  women  into  the  priefthood  and 
epifcopacy  ;  and  Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  fee  a  body  of  feven  girls  enter  their  church,  drefled  in  white,  and 
each  carrying  a  torch  in  her  hand,  where  they  wept  and  bewailed  the 
wretchednefs  of  human  nature,  and  the  miferies  oi  this  life. 

AR VALES  fratres ,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college^  of  twelve 
priefts,  inffituted  by  Romulus,  who  himfe'lf  made  one  ot  the  body  ; 
they  alfiffed  in  the  facrifices  of  th e'ambervaha,  offered  annually  to 
Ceres  and  Bacchus,  for  the  profperity  of  the  principal  fruits  of  the 
earth,  viz.  thofe  of  corn  and  wine. 

Tulgentius  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  their  original : 
The  nurfe  of  Romulus,  called  Laurentia,  had  a  cuftom  of  offering 
a  facrifice  annually  to  the  gods  for  obtaining  a  plentiful  crop  ;  and 
in  thefe  religious  exercifes  (he  was  accompanied  with  her  twelve 
children.  But  one  of  them  happening  to  die,  Romulus,  fn  com- 
plaifance  to  his  nurfe,  affiffed  himfelf  to  complete  the  original 
number,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  the  twelve  arval  brothers,  which 
they  kept  ever  after.  ^ 

They  held  their  affemblies  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  wore  on 
their  heads  a  crown  compofetl  of  the  ears  of  corn,  tied  together  with 
a  white  ribband.  S  >me  add,  that  they  were  entrufted  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  determining  the  limits  of  lands  and  inheritances. 

ARVIL-fupper,  is  an  entertainment  made  at  funerals  in  the 
northern  part  of  England  ;  on  which  occafions,  the  bread  delivered 
to  the  poor  is  called  arv.il- bread. 

ARUM,  African,  caila,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  th t  gynandria  po- 
lyandria  clafs,'  having  no  corolla;  the  fruits  are  berries  of  one  cell 
each,  containing  many  feeds  of  an  oblong,  cylindrical  figure,  ob- 
tufe  at  both  ends. 

Arum,  floating,  Orontium,  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem,  is  a  genus 
of  the  hexandria  monegynia  clafs.  The  fpadix  is  cylindrical,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  little  flowers;  the  corolla  lias  fix  naked  petals;  there  is 
rio  fly le,  and  the  hufks  contain  fingle  feeds.  There  is  only  one 
fpecies. 

Arum,  in  botany,  wake-robin,  or  cuckow -pint ,  a  genus  of  the 
gynandria  polyandria  clafs.  It’s  characters  are  thefe:  the  flower 
hath  a  long,  oblong  fpatha,  clofed  at  the  bottom,  compreffed  in  the 
middle,  and  coloured  within  ;  the  fpadix  is  fingle,  fliaped  like  a 
club  at  the  top,  and  {hotter  than  the  fpatha,  upon  which  the  ger- 
mina  are  fituated;  it  hath  no  petals  nor  ftamina,  but  many  four- 
cornered  fummits,  fituated  dole  to  the  germina,  with  a  douhle 
row  of  hairs  between  them,  which  adhere  to  the  fpadix  ;  there  are 
many  germina,  which  furround  the  upper  part  of  the  fpadix,  which 
are  oval,  having  no  ftyles,  but  have  bearded  ftigma ;  the  germina- 
afterward  become  globular  berries,  with  one  cell,  having  round 
feeds.  Linnaeus  enumerates  twenty-two,  and  Miller  nineteen  fpe¬ 
cies,  fome  of  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  arifarum,  or  friar’s 
cowl. 

This  plant  is  called  wah-rohin  from  the  acrid  taffe,  \vhich,  if 
eaten,  will  occalion  a  violent  pain  in  every  part  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  attended  co'mmonly  with  a  great  definition  of  water 

All  the  exotic  forts  of  this  plant  are  preferved  in  gardens  of 
thofe  perfons  who  are  curious  in  collcifing  foreign  plants,  for  the 
variety  of  their  leaves ;  for  their  flowers  have  very  little  beauty,  nor 
do  they  often  appear  in  this  country.  The  plants  are  propagated 
eafily,  by  offsets  from  their  roots,  which  they  put  forth  plentifully  ; 
thefe  muff  be  planted  in  pots,  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
in  a  hot-bed.  If  they  are  afterwards  continued  in  the  bark-ftove, 
they  will  make  great  progrefis,  and  their  leaves  will  be  very 
krge. 
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ARUNCUS,  in  botany,  greater  meadow- fweet.  This  genus  of 
plants  is  called  barba  caprce,  by  Tournefort,  and  others  ;  and 
fpireea,  by  Linnaeus. 

_  ARUNDELIAN  marbles,  were  ancient  ftones,  whereon  is  in- 
feribed  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens,  engraved  on  them  in  ca¬ 
pital  letters,  in  the  ifland  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  2 63  years 
before  our  Saviour’s  birth  ;  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
by  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel ;  'whence  the  name.  -* 

ARUNDO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  triandria  digynia,  and  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies: 

X.  Reed-tree,  or  bambo,  or  batnbu.  2.  Reed,  with  three  flowers 
in  each  cup,  growing  in  diffufed  panicles,  3.  Reed,  with  five 
flowers  in  each  cup,  growing  in  loofe  panicles;  or  the  common 
marfh-reed.  4.  Reed,  with  one  flower  in  each  cup,  growing  in 
an  eredft  panicle,  and  leaves  fmooth  on  the  under  fide.  5.  Reed, 
with  one  flower  in  each  cup,  and  a  branched  ftalk.  6.  Reed,  with 
one  flower  in  each  cup,  and  involute,  pointed,  pungent  leaves. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies  ;  the  fecond  grows 
naturally  in  France  and  Spain  ;  the  third  in  marfhy  places,  in  this 
country,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  forts  are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Culture  of  the  Reed. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  flips  from  the  root,  which 
muff  be  planted  in  tubs  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  of  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  muff  be  preferved  ;  and  when 
the  tubs  decay,  the  plants  muff  be  permitted  to  root  in  the  tan. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  early  in  the 
fpring  before  they  begin  to  {hoot,  and  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  if 
the  ground  is  good,  make  very  large  fhoots,  from  each  of  which  there 
may  be  twenty  or  thirty  canes  produced. 

The  other  four  fpecies  are  never  cultivated,  except  in  botanic 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  See  Reed. 

Arundo,  Indica,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  the  dragon’s  blood 
cane  ;  a  plant,  from  the  fruit  of  which  macerated  in  warm  water, 
they  procure  a  kind  of  dragon’s  blood,  which  makes  the  fine  red  of 
the  Indian  varniflies.  It  is  the  Arundo  Janguinern  draconis  jnanans 
of  Morifon. 

ARURA,  in  antiquity.  See  Aroura. 

Arura,  in  middle-age  writers,  fignifies  a  field  ploughed  and 
fowed.  . 

ARUSPICES,  an  order  of  priefthood  among  the  Romans.  They 
pretended  to  foretel  future  events  by  infpe£ling  the  entrails  of  victims 
killed  in  facrifice  ;  and  were  confulted  on  occafion  of  portents  and 
prodigies, 

ARUSPICI  libri,  facred  writings  among  the  ancients  Hetrurians, 
in  which  were  deferibed  the  laws  and  difei pline  of  the  arufpices. 
ARUSPiCINA,  the  dodtrine  or  difeipline  of  the  arufpices. 

The  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  the  folidity  of  the  arufpicina 
may  be  learnt  from  a  remark  of  Cato,  who  was  an  augur,  and  faid, 
he  wondered  how  one  arufpex  could  look  at  another,  without  laugh¬ 
ing  in  his  face. 

ARVUM,  a  term  in  ancient  agriculture,  which  implied  ploughed 
ground,  but  not  fowed.  * 

ARX,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  fignifies  a  town,  fort,  orcaftle, 
for  defending  a  place  :  it  was  a  diftindl  edifice  from  the  capitol. 

Arx  was  alfo  a  confecrated  place  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  where 
the  office  of  the  augurs  was  publicly  performed. 

Arx  likewife  denoted  a  public  place  in  Rome,  fet  apart  for  the 
operations  of  the  augurs. 

ARYTffLNOIDES,  an  epithet  given  to  two  cartilages,  which, 
together  with  others,  conftitute  the  head  of  the  larynx. 

ARYTfENOIDEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  ot  the  mufcles  that  clofe 
the  larynx. 

ARVtHMUS,  in  medicine,  the  want  of  a  juft  modulation  in  the 
pulfe :  it  is  oppofed  to  eurythmus. 

AS,  in  antiquity,  a  particular  weight  confiding  of  twelve  ounces, 
being  the  fame  with  libra,  or  the  Roman  pound. 

As  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  integer,  divifible  into  twelve  parts : 
from  which  laft  acceptation  is  fignified  a  whole  inheritance,  whence 
hceres  ex  ajji,  the  heir  to  the  whole  eftate. 

Th ejugerum,  or  Roman  acre,  alfo  called  integer,  was,  like  the  as, 
divided  into  twelve  uncia. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  which  differed  in  matter 
and  weight,  according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  figure  ftamped  on  the  as  was  at  firft  a  fheep,  ox,  or  fow  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  kings,  a  Janus  with  two  faces  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  roftium,  or  prow  of  a  (hip,  on  the  reverfe. 

ASA,  among  ancient  naturalifts,  was  an  odoriferous  and  fragrant 
gum,  of  a  healing  quality.  Arabian  writers  deferibe  two  kinds  of 
afa,  the  one  {linking,  the  other  aromatic.  The  modern  Greeks  con¬ 
fine  the  name  afa  or  lafar  to  the  (linking  gum,  called  fcardolafarum 
by  the  Latins. 

Asa  dulcis,  a  name  applied  to  the  benjamin  or  benzoin  of  the 
(hops,  by  fome  authors. 

ASAPHEIS,  among  phyficians,  fuch  patients  as  do  not  utter  their 
words  in  a  clear  manner. 

ASAPPES,  or  Az  apes,  in  the  Turkifti  armies,  a  name  given  to 
the  auxiliary  troops  which  they  raife  among  the  chriftians  in  their 
dominion,  and  expofe  to  the  firft  fhock  of  the  enemy  ;  to  the  end, 
that  the  enemy,  being  thus  fatigued,  and  their  fvvords  blunted,  the 
fpahis  and  ianifaries  may  fall  on  and  obtain  an  eafy  vidlory. 

ASARABACCA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofc  flower  hath  no  petals, 
but  a  thick  coloured  empalement,  and  twelve  fhort  ftamina.  It’s 
germen  turns  to  a  thick  capfula,  having  fix  cells  containing  feveral 
oval  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies  of  this. plant,  which  is  of  the 
dodecandria  monogynia  clafs,  and  is  by  us  called  Asarum. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  by  us  as  a  fternutatory  ;  and,  taken  as  a  fnufF, 
drains  the  head  of  mucous  humours.  It  is  alfo  a  powerful  emmena- 
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md  has  been  recommended  by  authors  in  the  gout,  dropfy, 
and  many  other  chronic  diforders.  It  was  much  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 

ASARINA,  in  botany,  is  a  plant,  whofe  flower  confids  of  one 
leaf,  of  the  grinning  kind,  divided  at  the  top  into  two  lips,  the  upper 
one  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  one  (lightly  divided  into  three 
obtufe  parts.  The  two  lips  join  clofe  together,  to  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  fnout.  It  hath  four  (lamina;  in  the  center  is  placed  a  round 
germen,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a  round  hulk,  divided  into  two 
cells,  full  of  roundifli  feeds.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  antirrhinum, 
in  the  fyflem  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant. 

ASAROTA,  denotes  a  kind  of  painted  pavements,  in  ufe  before 
the  invention  of  Mofaic  work.  That  at  Pergamtis  was  the  molt 
celebrated:  it  was  painted  by  Sefus,  and  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  crnms,  as  if  the  floor  had  not  been  fwept  after  dinner  ;  the  term 
being  derived  from  u,  neg. ;  and  autpu,  I  fweep. 

ASASI,  in  botany,  a  name  which  the  people  of  Guinea  give  to  a 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  being  boiled  in  water,  and  held  in  the 
mouth,  cure  the  tooth  ach.  It  refembles  the  laurel. 

ASBESTINE,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  lapis  ajbjlos ;  incutnbuffiblc. 

ASBESTOS,  a  fort  of  native  foflile  (lone,  which  may  be  fplit  into 
threads  and  filaments,  from  one  inch  to  ten  inches  in  length,  very 
fine,  brittle,  yet  fomewhat  tradable,  lilky,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour, 
not  unlike  talc  of  Venice.  It  is  almofl  inlipid  to  the  talle,  indilTb- 
luble  in  water,  and  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of  remaining 
unconfumed  in  the  fire,  .which  only  whitens  it.  But,  notw  ithlland- 
ing  the  common  opinion,  in  two  trials  before  the  Royal  Society,  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  handkerchief,  a  foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad, 
made  of  this  (lone,  was  found  to  lofe  above  three  drams  of  it’s 
weight  each  time.  Paper  as  well  as  cloth  has  been  made  of  it ;  and 
Pliny  fays  he  had  feen  napkins  of  it,  which,  being  taken  foul  from 
the  table,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  better  fcoured  than  if  they 
had  been  wafhed  in  water.  This  (lone  is  found  in  many  places  of 
Alia  and  Europe;  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  Walts, 
and  in  Aberdeenfhire  in  Scotland. 

Ciampini  has  given  the  following  method  of  preparing  the  in- 
combuflible  paper  and  cloth.  The  (lone  is  laid  to  (oak  in  warm 
water,  then  opened  and  divided  by  the  hand',  that  the  earthy  matter 
may  be  wafhed  out.  The  ablution  being  feveral  times  repeated, 
the  flax-like  filaments  are  collected  and  dried  ;  and  they  are  moft 
conveniently  fpun  with  an  addition  of  flax.  T wo  or  three  filaments 
of  the  ajbejlos  are  eafily  twilled  along  with  the  flaxen  thread,  if  the 
operator’s  fingers  are  kept  oiled.  The  cloth  alfo,  when  woven, 
is  bed  preferved  by  oil  from  breaking  or  wafling.  On  expofure  to 
the  fire,  the  flax  and  the  oil  burn  out,  and  the  cloth  remains  pure 
and  white.  Probably,  the  diflipation  of  fome  extraneous  matter 
of  this  kind,  produced  the  diminution  of  weight  in  handkerchiefs 
above  recited;  for  pure  ajbejlos  leaves  nothing.  The  fhorter  fila¬ 
ments,  which  feparate  in  wafhing  the  (lone,  may  be  made  into  paper 
in  the  common  manner. 

This  kind  of  linen  cloth  was  chiefly  efleemed  by  the  ancients ; 
though  then  better  known,  and  more  common  than  among  us,  being 
held  equally  precious  with  the  richefl  pearls  :  nor  is  it  now  of  mean 
value,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  moft  generally  made  ;  a  China 
cover  (i.  e.  a  piece  of  twenty-three  inches  and  three  quarters  long) 
being  worth  eighty  tale,  i.  e.  36/.  13*.  4 d.  But  it’s  principal  ufe, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  for  the  making  of  fhrouds  for  royal  funerals, 
to  wrap  up  the  corpfe,  fo  that  the  afhes  might  be  preferved  didind 
from  thofe  of  the  wood,  &c.  whereot  the  funeral  pile  was  compofed: 
and  the  princes  of  Tartary,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranladions,  dill  ufe  it  at  this  day  in  burning  their  dead. 
Some  of  the  ancients  are  faid  to  have  made  themfelves  cloaths  of  it, 
particularly  the  Brachmans,  among  the  Indians.  The  wicks  for 
their  perpetual  lamps,  according  to  Dr.  Lider,  were  alfo  made  of 
it  ;  and  fome  to  this  day  ufe  it  for  the  wicks  of  fuch  lamps  as  they 
would  not  have  any  trouble  with  ;  becaufe  the  ajbejlos  never  wading, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  fhifting  the  wick  :  Septalle,  canon  of  Milan, 
had  thread,  ropes,  nets,  and  paper,  made  of  the  ajbejlos. 

The  proprietor  of  a  forge  in  France  found  great  quantities  of  a 
fubdance,  which  anfwered  all  the  common  ufes  of  native  ajbejlos. 
Upon  a  farther  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  it,  he  concludes,  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  calcined  iron  deprived  of  it’s  phlo- 
gidou;  and  by  re-uniting  the  phlogidon  with  them,  he  can  reflore 
both  to  their  primitive  date  of  iron,  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  li.  Part  2. 
No.  72. 

In  fearching  for  this  fubdance,  the  didindion  between  .the  ajbef- 
tojes  and  am'umthi  fhould  be  carefully  obferved,  the.one  of  thefe  being 
compofed  of  the  long  threads,  and  the  other  of  very  fnort  and  abrupt 
ones.  All  the  ajbejlojcs,  or  long-threaded  ones,  are  more  or  lefs 
fitted  for  making  the  above-mentioned  paper  and  cloth  ;  and  none 
of  the  amiantbi,  or  fhort-threaded  ones,  are  at  all  fo.  The  amianthus 
is  not  fo  heavy  as  the  ajbejlos. 

Asbestos,  jalje ,  1  lume  Alum,  is  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  which 
from  it’s  plumated  appearance  obtained  the  name  of  plume  alum; 
and  thence  too,  it  is  probable,  it’s  admiffion  into  the  number  of 
medical  articles.  It  is,  however,  inttrely  rejeded  from  medicinal 
ufes,  being  more  dangerofis  than  beneficial. 

ASCARID.es,  »»  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  worms,  very  (lender 
found  in  the  intejUnum  return,  chiefly  of  children,  and  frequently 
voided  with  the  taxes.  They  often  adhere  to  the  fundament,  anil 
are  Iqmctimes  even  pendent  from  it. 

T.  he  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  cMxpify,  to  leap  ;  becaufe 
0^il',eirrContinija  motion,  which  caufes  an  intolerable  itching. 

I  hefe  worms  are  very  fmall,  white,  and  have  lharp-pointed  heads. 
They  occafion  fuch  uneafinefs  in  fome  people,  as  to  make  them 
famti  and  generally  are  fo  troublefome  in  the  night,  as  to  caufe  a 


fenfible  tumour  about  the  anus  ;  but  as  thefe  worms  arc  voided  in 
the  flools,  their  prefer-ce  is  mod  certainly  known  by  feeing  them 
there. 

The  afearides  are  fo  inclofed  in  mucus,  that  great  difficulty  at¬ 
tends  the  dedrudion  of  them.  The  bell  known  remedy  is  the  Har- 
rowgate  water,  if  drank  at  the  fpring  :  the  flour  of  brimllone,  taken 
with  treacle,  in  filch  a  quantity  as  to  gently  purge  the  patient  every 
day,  is  perhaps  the  next  in  efficacy  to  the  Harrowgate  water.  The 
fumes  of  burning  tobacco  injeded  clyfler  wife  into  the  redum,  is 
of  Angular  efficacy  ;  fuppofitories  of  cotton  dipped'in  the  gall  of  an 
ox  may  be  tried  ;  a  decodion  of  favin  in  water  hath  been  often  ufed 
wiih  fuccefs,  when  taken  for  fome  time;  and  perhaps  repeated 
dofes  of  rhubarb  may  anfw'er  as  well  as  any  other  remedy. 

M.  Reaumur  has  alfo  given  tire  name  ajearides  to  a  fort  of  fmall 
worms  or  maggots  bred  from  the  eggs  ot  winged  animals  ;  which 
bury  themfelves  between  the  membranes  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  there  eat  away  the  parencyhmatous  fubdance.  The  ajearides , 
which  have  had  their  origin  from  the  eggs  of  butterflies,  are  truly 
and  properly  caterpillars  in  miniature  ;  the  others  are  maggots: from 
flies:  and  if  from  beetles,  they  are  hexapode  worms.  Oi  the  little 
caterpillars,  fome  have  fixtieen  feet,  fome  only  fourteen,  and  fome 
ot  them  are  perfedly  fmooth  and  equal  all  over  the  body  ;  others 
have  a  number  of  rings,  or  annular  divifions,  like  the  larger  cater¬ 
pillars.  Their  feveral  changes  in  arriving  at  the  fly-date  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  common  (ilk-worm,  and  other  fpecies  of 
large  caterpillars. 

ASCENDANT,  or  Ascending  line,  in  genealogy,  is  underdood 
of  ancellors,  or  fuch  relations  as  are  nearer  the  root  of  the  family  ; 
fuch  as  grandfathers,  great  grandiathers,  &c. 

Ascendant,  in  aflrology,  implies  the  horofeope,  or  that  de¬ 
gree  of  the  equator  which  is  rifing  above  the  horizon  in  the  ead,  at. 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  any  perfon.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  an 
influence  on  a  perfon’s  life  and  fortune,  &c. 

ASCENDENS  obliquus.  See  the  article  OBLKiyus. 

Afeendens ,  or  acclivis,  lies  under  the  lower  part  of  the  obliquus 
ajeendens ;  running  with  a  courfe  jud  contrary,  from  the  lower  part 
upwards:  it’s  flefliy  fibres  have  their  origin  from  the  edge  of  the 
ileum,  and  end  at  the  fpurious  ribs  :  it  terminates  with  a  large 
double  tendon  in  the  linea  alba,  the  upper  part  whereof,  creeping 
over  the  mujculus  reflits,  and  the  other  creeping  under  it,  and  join¬ 
ing  together  at  the  linea  alba ,  do  as  it  were  fheath  the  reflus.  It’s 
ufe  is  to  comprefs  the  belly,  and  alfo  the  thorax  in  refpiration.  See 
Sydem  of  AnatomYj 

ASCENDING,  inadronomy,  is  faid  of  fuch  (tars  as  are  rifing 
above  the  horizon  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator. 

Ascending  latitude ,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  moving  towards 
the  north  pole. 

Ascending  node,  otherwife  called  the  northern  node &,  is  that 
point  of  a  planet’s  orbit  where  it  paffies  the  ecliptic,  in  it’s  motion 
towards  the  north.  See  Node,  &c. 

Ascending  figns,  among  adrologers,  are  thofe  which  are  upon 
their  afeent,  or  rife,  from  the  nadir,  or  lowed  part  of  (he  heavens,  to 
the  zenith,  or  highed. 

Ascending  vejfels,  in  anatomy,  are  thofe  which  carry  the  blood 
upwards  ;  as  the  aorta  ajeendens,  which  is  the  fuperior  trunk  of  the 
artery,  which  furnifhes  the  head. 

ASCENSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  a  moving  or  rifing 
upwards.  "  l'’ 

Ascension,  in  theology,  particularly  denotes  that  miraculous 
elevation  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  ajeended  to  heaven  in  the  fight  of 
his  apodles. 

Ascension-^,  a  fedival  of  the  chridian  church,  held  ten  days 
before  Whitfuntide,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion  into 
heaven  after  his  refurredion.  It  is  popularly  called  Holy  Thurf- 
day.  J  . 

Ascension,  in  adronomy,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

Ascension  and  dejeojion,  refraflion  of.  See  Refraction. 

Ascension,  right,  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  ftar,  is  the  arch  of  the 
equinodial,  intercepted  between  the  vernal  equinodial  point,  and 
the  meridian  that  the  fun  or  dar  appears  in. 

The  reafon  of  thus  referring  it  to  the  meridian,  is,  becaufe  that 
is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  equinodial ;  whereas  the  horizon  is 
only  fo  in  a  right  or  dired  fphere. 

The  right  afeenfion  dands  opppofed  to  the  right  defcenfion.  Two 
fixed  dars,  which  have  the  fame  right  afeenfion,  i.  e.  are  in  the  fame 
meridian,  rife  at  the  fame  time  iifa  right  fphere.  If  they  be  not 
in  the  fame  meridian,  the  difference  between  the  time  when  they 
rife  is  the  precife  difference  of  their  right  afeenfion.  In  an  oblique 
fphere,  where  the  horizon  cuts  ad  the  meridians  obliquely,  different 
points  of  the  meridian  never  rife  or  fet  together;  fo  that  two  ftars 
on  the  fame  meridian  never  rife  or  fit  at  the  fame  time,  and  the 
more  oblique  this  fphere  is,  the  greater  is  the  interval  of  time  be¬ 
tween  them. 

To  find  the  right  ajeenfion  of  the  fun,  ffars,  &c.  trigonometrically, 
fey r  As  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  fun’s  greateft  declination,  fo  is 
the  tangent  of  the  fun’s  longitude  from  Aries,  or  Libra,  to  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  right  afeenfion. —  1  o  find  the  right  afeenjions  mechanically 
by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

Ascension,  angle  of  right.  See  the  article  Angle. 

Ascension,  oblique,  is  anarch  of  the  eqirinodial  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  vernal  equinodial  point,  and  that  point  of  the  equinodial 
which  rifes  with  the  fun  or  dar. 

In  order  to  find  the  oblique  ajeenfion,  we  mud  fird  find  the  afeen- 
fional  difference-. 

ASCENSIONAL  difference  is  the  difference  between  the  right 
and  oblique  afeenfion  of  the  fame  point  on  ihe  lurface  of  ihe  fphere. 

1  o  find  the  afcenfonal  difference  trigonometrically ;  having  the 
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latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  fun’s  declination  given,  fay,  As  radius 
is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  fun  s  decli¬ 
nation  to  the  fine  of  the  afcenfonal  difference.  , 

If  the  fun  he  in  any  of  the  northern  figns,  and  the  afcenfonal  dif¬ 
ference,  as  D  O,  be  fubt raffed  from  the  right  afcenfon  reckoned  at 
D  ( plate  164 ,fg.  63.)  the  remainder  vv ill  be  the  oblique  afeenfon  at 
O.— -If  he  be  in  a  fouthern  fign,  the  afcenfonal  Terence  being  added 
to  the  right  afcenfon ,  the  fum  is  t Ire  oblique  afcenfon  ;  and  thus  may 
tables  of  oblique  afccnfton  be  cowftru&ed  for  the  feveral  degrees  of 
the  ecliptic,  under  the  feveral  elevations  of  the  pole.  The  fun’s 
afcenfonal difference  converted  into  time,  is  juft  fo  much  as  he  rifes 
before  or  after  fix  o’clock. 

ASCENSORIUM,  in  ancient  vvriters,  fometimes  denotes  a  (fair, 
orftep. 

ASCENT,  the  motion  of  a  body  tending  from  below  upwards: 
or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  body  from  the  earth. 

Whatever  ajeends ,  is  faid  to  be  effected  in  virtue  of  fome  external 
impulfe  or  extrufion.  Thus  frnoke,  and  other  rare  bodies,  afeend  in 
the  atmofphere :  and  oil,  light  woods,  &c.  in  water,  not  by  any 
external  principle  of  levity,  but  by  the  fuperior  gravity  or  tendency 
downwards  of  the  parts  of  the  medium,  wherein  they  are.  The 
afeent  of  light  bodies  in  heavy  mediums  is  produced  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  afeent  of  the  lighter  (cale  of  aballance.  See  Specific 
Gravity,  and  Fluid.  t 

Ascent  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes.  The  laws  refpeffing  fuch 
bodies  are: 

I.  If  abo'dy  afeend  in  a  medium  void  of  refinance,  in  apy  direction,  , 
whether  perpendicular,  or  along  an  inclined  plane ;  it’s  motion  will 
be  uniformly  retarded.  Hence, 

1.  A  body  afeending  either  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely,  in  fuch 
a  medium,  palfes  over  a  fpace  which  is  fubduple  of  that  it  would 
pafs  over  in  the  fame  time  on  an  horizontal  plane,  with  an  uniform 
celerity  equal  to  that  it  has  at  the  beginning  of  it’s  motion. 

2.  Such  fpaces,  therefore,  performed  in  equal  times,  decreafe  in 
a  retrograde  order,  as  the  uneven  numbers  7,  5,  3,  1  :  and  therefore 
the  afeent  is  fo  much  impeded,  and  confequently  when  the  impref- 
fed  force  is  exhaufted,  the  body  will  defeend  again  by  the  force  of 
gravity. 

3.  They  are,  therefore,  inverfely  as  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  the 
fame  times  by  a  body  defeending  through  the  fame  altitude.  For, 
fuppofe  the  time  divided  into  four  parts  ;  in  the  firft  moment,  the 
body  A  defeends  through  the  fpaces,  and  B  afeends  through  7  ;  in 
the  fecond,  A  defeends  through  3,  B  afeends  through  5,  &e. 

4.  Hence,  a  body,  rifing  with  an  impreffed  force,  afeends  to  that 
altitude  from  which  it  mull  fall  to  acquire  that  velocity  in  falling 
wherewith  it  afeended. 

5.  Hence,  by  falling,  it  acquires  a  force  to  rife  again  to  the  height 
from  whence  it  fell. 

II.  The  time  wherein  a  body  afeends  to  a  given  altitude,  being 
given ;  to  determine  the  fpace  palled  over  each  moment.  Thefe, 
taken  inverfely,  are  the  fame  with  the  fpaces  of  afeent  required. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  body  projected  perpendicularly,  to  afeend  through 
a  fpace  of  240  feet  in  four  feconds  ;  and  the  fpaces  of  afeent  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  feveral  times  required  ;  if  now  the  body  had  defeended,  the 
defeent  in  the  firft  minute  had  been  '15  feet,  in  the  fecond  45,  in  the 
third  75,  in  the  fourth  105,  &c.  The  defeent,  therefore,  will  be  in 
the  firft  moment  105,  in  the  fecond  75,  &c. 

III.  If  a  body  defeends  either  perpendicularly  through  A  D,  ( plate 
162,  fig.  96.)  or  in  any  other  furface  FED,  and  with  the  velocity 
k  has  there  acquired,  again  afeend  along  another  furface  D  C,  at 
points  equally  high,  e.  gr.  at  G,  H,  and  Q3  it  will  have  the  fame 
force,  and  the  fame  velocity. 

Hence,  if  a  body  defeend  along  any  furface,  FED,  and  again 
afeend  along  another  fimilarand  equal  furface  DGH,  it  is  the  fame 
as  if  it  palled  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  line  twice. 

Whence,  the  times  of  afeent  and  defeent  through  equal  fpaces  are 
equal. 

On  this  principle  are  founded  the  conftru&ion  and  ufe  of  pendu¬ 
lums. 

Ascent  of  fluids ,  denotes  their  rifing  above  their  own  level,  be¬ 
tween  the  furfaces  of  bodies  nearly  contiguous,  or  in  {lender  capillary 
glafs  tubes,  or  in  veffels  filled  with  fand,  alhes,  or  the  like  porous 
fubftances. 

The  fame  efFeft  happens  in  vacuo ,  as  in  the  open  air ;  and  in 
crooked,  as  well  as  ftrait  tubes.  Some  liquors,  as  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  afeend  fwifter  than  others  ;  and  fome  rife  after  a 
different  manner  from  others.  Mercury  does  not  afeend  at  all,  but 
rather  fublides. 

Two  fmooth  poli  (hed  plates  of  glafs,  metal,  ftone,  or  other  mat¬ 
ter,  being  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  almoft  contiguous,  have  the  effe£I  of 
feveral  capillary  tubes  ;  and  the  fluid  rifes  in  them  accordingly  :  the 
like  may  be  faid  of  a  veffel  filled  with  fand,  &c.  the  divers  little  in- 
terftices  whereof  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  capillary  tubes.  So 
that  the  fame  principle  accounts  for  the  appearance  in  them  all. 
And  to  the  fame  may  probably  be  aferibed  the  afeent  of  the  fap  in 
vegetables. 

Thus,  Sir  I.  Newton.  “  If  a  large  pipe  of  glafs  be  filled  with 
fifted  afhes,  well  prelfed  together,  and  one  end  dipped  into  ftagnant 
water,  the  fluid  will  afeend  flowly  in  the  alhes,  fo  as  in  the  fpace  of 
a  week  or  fortnight  to  reach  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  inches 
above  the  ftagnant  water.  This  afeent  is  wholly  owing  to  the  aGioq 
of  thofe  particles  of  the  afhes  which  are  upon  the  furface  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  water  ;  thofe  within  the  water  attradling  as  much  downwards 
as  upwards:  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  fuch  particles  is  very 
ftrong;  though  being  lefs  denfe  and  clofe  than  thofe  of  glafs,  their 
action  is  not  equal  to  that  of  glafs,  which  keeps  quick-filver  fuf¬ 
pended  to  the  height  of  fixty  or  feventy  inches,  and  therefore  a£ls 
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with  a  force  w'hich  would  keep  water  fufpended  to  the  height  of 
about  lixty  feet.  By  the  fame  principle,  a  fponge  fucks  in  water, 
and  the  glands  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  according  to  their  feveral 
natures  and  difpofuions,  imbibe  various  juices  from  the  blood.” 
Optics,  p.  367. 

Ascent  of  vapour.  Vapours,  however  raifed,  being  fpecifically 
lighter  than  air,  mount  in  it,  till  having  reached  fuch  a  region  of 
the  atmofphere  as  is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves, 
they  will  be  fufpended  ;  till  the  watery  vefrcles,  which  were  at  firft  too 
thin  to  be  perceived,  being  now  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  fupe¬ 
rior  regions  ;  and  confequently  the  parts  fet  clofer  together  ;  their 
denfity  is  firft  augmented  fo  as  to  render  them  opaque  enough  to  re¬ 
flect  the  fun’s  light,  and  become  vifible ;  and  their  fpecific  gravity 
increafed,  fo  as  to  make  them  defeend  :  in  the  former  ftate  they  are 
called  clouds  ;  and  in  the  latter,  when  they  arrive  at  us,  rain. 

Clouds,  befide  their  ufe  when  they  defeend  in  fhowers,  are  of  fer- 
vice,  while  fufpended  in  the  atmofphere ;  as  they  help  to  mitigate 
the  exceflive  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  fereen  it  from  the  beams 
of  the  fun,  efpecially  when  in  his  zenith. 

From  the  obfervable  motions  of  the  clouds  it  appears,  that  there 
are  different  currents  in  the  air  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame 
quarter,  under  one  another.  See  Cloud  and  Vapour. 

Ascent,  in  afronomy.  See  the  article  Ascension. 

Ascent,  in  logic ,  implies  a  kind  of  argumentation,  wherein  we 
rife  from  particulars  to  univerfals.  As  when  we  fay,  This  man  is 
an  animal,  and  that  man  is  an  animal,  and  the  other  man,  &c.  there¬ 
fore  every  man  is  an  animal. 

ASCESIS,  from  aamv,  denotes  exercife  of  the  body. 

Ascesis,  among  philofophers,  implies  an  exercife  conducive  to 
virtue,  or  to  the  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  virtue. 

ASCETERIUM,  is  ufed  by  ecclefiaftical  writers  to  denotea 
place  fet  apart  for  the  exercifes  of  virtue  and  religion ;  alio  a  mo- 
naftery. 

ASCETIC  life,  that  which  is  fpent  in  the  exercife  of  prayer, 
meditation,  and  mortification. 

Ascetics,  in  church  hiftory,  fuch  Chriftians  in  the  primitive 
church,  as  ufed  themfelves  to  great  degrees  of  abftinenee  and  falling, 
in  order  to  fubdue  their  paftions. 

A  SECPiETIS.  The  king’s  fecretaries  were  anciently  called  the 
king’s  clerks  and  notaries,  regi  a  commentaries.  The  name  feeretary 
was  firft  applied  to  fuch  as  being  always  near  the  king’s  perfon,  re¬ 
ceived  his  commands,  and  were  called  clerks  of  the  fecret,  whence 
was  afterwards  formed  the  word  feeretary,  regi  a  fecretis  ;  as  thofe 
clerks  who  attended  the  king,  were  called,  by  way  of  dlftindfion,^- 
crctaries  of  the  commands,  regi  d  mandates.  See  Secretary. 

ASCHARIOUNS,  or  Ascharians,  the  followers  of  Afcharius, 
a  famous  Mahometan  doctor. 

ASCHIA,  in  ichthyology,  the  grayling,  or  umber,  called  by  authors 
thymallus  and  thymus.  It  is  of  a  long  and  flatted  body,  the  belly  is 
fomewhat  broad,  and  the  back  rigid  and  thin.  It  feldom  exceeds  a 
pound,  or  at  the  utmoft  a  pound  and  a  half  weight.  The  trides  are 
filvery,  tinged  with  yellow;  the  teeth  very  minute,  feated  in  the  jaws 
and  roof  of  the  mouth,  but  none  on  the  tongue;  the  head  is  dufky  ; 
the  covers  of  the  gills  of  a  gloffy  green  ;  the  back  and  fides  of  a  fine 
filvery  gray,  varied  (lightly,  when  the  fifh  is  juft  taken,  with  blue 
and  gold  ;  the  fide  line  is  ftrait,  the  feales  are  large,  and  the  lower 
edges  dufky,  forming  ftrait  rows  from  head  to  tatf;  the  firft  dorfal 
fin  has  twenty  one  rays  ;  the  three  or  four  firft  are  the  fhorteft,  the 
others  almoft  of  equal  lengths  ;  this  fin  is  fpotted,  but  all  the  others 
are  plain  ;  the  tail  is  much  forked. 

It  is  caught  in  the  freih  rivers  and  clear  rapid  ftreams,  chiefly  in 
the  mountainous  counties  of  England,  and  in  the  like  places  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  kingdoms,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft  tafted  of  all  the 
frefh  water  fifh.  It  is  of  a  voracious  nature,  rifes  freely  to  the  fly, 
and  will  very  eagerly  take  a  bait.  It  feeds  on  worms,  and  fpawns 
in  May.  See  plate  58,  fi/hes. 

ASCIA,  an  inffrument,  fuppofed  of  the  axe  kind,  ufed  in  con- 
ftru£ling  the  ancient  Roman  tombs,  and  often  reprefented  on  them. 

F.  Martin  affirms,  that  the  afcla  was  a  hoe,  or  fort  of  pick-ax, 
for  digging  up  the  ground  ;  he  pretends  it  was  confecrated  and  em¬ 
ployed  only  for  digging  of  graves;  and  that  it  correfponds  with  what 
Sidonius  Apollinarius  calls  rafirum  funebre,  wherewith  the  Gauls 
digged  their  graves. 

Ascia,  infurgery,  fignifiesa  kind  of  oblique  or  crooked  bandage, 
when  the  rounds  afeend  or  defeend  upon  each  other  in  the  form  of 
a  ferew. 

ASCII,  among  geographers,  is  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth,  who,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  have  no 
fhadow :  fuch  are  all  the  people  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  when 
the  fun  is  vertical  to  them. 

ASCIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  molufea  worms  in  the  fyftem 
of  Linnaeus. 

ASCINDOE,  in  botany,  the  prickly  Guinea  ftirub  with  roundifh 
crenated  leaves,  and  filamentous  flowers.  The  people  of  Guinea 
ufe  it  in  medicine,  boiling  it  in  water,  and  give  the  decoSion  in 
gonorrhoeas,  and  the  like  complaints. 

ASCITiE,  in  antiquity,  alfo  called  Afcodroglta,  were  a  fe£l  or 
branch  of  Montanifts.  They  appeared  in  the  fecond  century ;  and 
were  denominated  A  fate,  becaufe  they  introduced  a  kind  of  baccha¬ 
nals  into  their  affem’blies,  who  danced  round  a  bag  or  fkin  blowed 
up;  faying,  they  were  thofe  new  bottles  filled  with  new  wine, 
whereof  our  Saviour  makes  mention  in  Matt.  tx.  17. 

ASCITES,  a  fpeciesofdropfy  affe&ingthe  lower  belly.  When 
water  is  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  lower  belly,  betwixt  the 
peritoneum  and  the  vifeera,  in  the  dilated  cavities  of  the  glands  or 
other  veffels  contained  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the.duplicature  of  the 
peritonaeum,  it  conftitutes  this  difeafe, 
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ASCLEPIA,  feafts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks. 

ASCLEPIAD,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  verfe  compofed  of  four  feet, 
the  firft  of  which  is  a  fpondee,  the  fecond  a  choriambus,  and  the 
two  laft  dadlyls ;  or  of  four  feet  and  a  caefura,  the  firft  a  fpondee, 
the  fecund  a  da&yl,  after  which  comes  the  caefura,  then  the  two 
daftyls ;  as,  Macenas  at  avis  edlte  regibus. 

ASCLFPIAS,  in  botany,  fwallow-wert,  a  genus  of  plants  ot  the 
pentandria  digynia  clafs.  The  flower  confifts  of  one  companiform 
petal,  divided  into  five  deep  fegments  at  the  mouth,  and  it’s  fruit 
confifls  of  two  follicles  or  vaginas,  containing  a  great  number  of 
imbricated  feeds,  winged  with  down.  Miller  enumerates  twenty, 
and  Linnaeus  nineteen  lpecies.  See  Swallow- wort. 

ASCODRUTrE,  a  fe&  of  the  Gnoftics,  in  the  fecond  century, 
who  rejected  all  external  worfhip ;  affirming  that  incorporeal  things 
cannot  be  communicated  by  things  corporeal,  nor  divine  myfleries 
by  things  vifible. 

ASCOGEPHYRUS,  the  name  of  a  bridge  formerly  ufed,  which 
was  fupported  on  bags  made  of  leather,  or  bulfocks  hides. 

ASCOLIA,  a  felfival  anciently  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  huf- , 
bandmen,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  they  facrificed  a  he-goat, 
becaufe  that  animal  deflroys  the  vines.  They  made  a  bottle  of  the 
vidim’sfkin,  which  they  filled',  with  oil  and  wine.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  playing  at  this,  and  keeping  themfelves  always  on  one  foot, 
whilrt  the  other  was  fufpended  in  the  air,  by  their  frequent  falls, 
afforded  great  diverfion  to  the  fpeftators. 

ASCftlPTI,  among  the  ancients,  were  fuch  as  entered  their 
names  in  the  colonies,  and  thus  became  colonifls. 

ASCRIPTfTII,  wereakind  of  villains,  who  came  from  abroad, 
and  fettled  in  the  lands  of  fome  new  lord,  whofe  fubjedls  or  fervants 
they  commenced  ;  and  were  fo  annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they  might 
■fee  transferred  and  fold  with  it ;  moreover,  whatever  advantages  they 
acquired,  became  the  lord’s  property. 

Ascriptitii  is  alfo  underftood  of  aliens  or  foreigners  newly  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  fiate. 

Ascriptitii,  in  military  law,  fignifies  recruits. 

ASCRIPTIVI,  a  kind  of  fervants.  See  the  article  Ascrip¬ 
titii. 

ASCUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  pouch  or  bag  of  the  opossum  ; 
which  fee. 

ASCYRUM,  St.  Peter’s-mw/,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  th epoly- 
ttdelphia  polyandria  clafs.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  tour¬ 
leaved  ;  and  the  flower  has  four  oval  petals  ;  the  two  outer  are  large, 
and  placed  oppofite,  the  two  inner  fmall  ;  in  the  center  is  fituated  an 
oblong  germen,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  briftly  ftamina,  which 
are  reduced  at  their  bafe  to  four  bodies  ;  the  germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  pointed  feed-veflel,  filled  with  fmall  round  feeds.  Miller  enu¬ 
merates  four  fpecies. 

ASEKT,  01*  Asekai,  the  name  applied  to  the  favourite  fultanefles 
who  have  brought  forth  fons.  The  fultana  who  firft  prefents  the 
emperor  with  a  male  child,  is  reckoned  the  chief  favourite,  being 
called  buyukafeki,  anil  ranks  as  a  legitimate  wife,  though  the  fultans 
are,  by  a  public  law,  forbidden  to  marry. 

ASELBES,  or  Aselli,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  mille¬ 
pedes;  which  fee. 

ASELLI,  two  fixed  flars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
ftellat. ion  cancer.  * 

ASELLII  pancreas.  The  pancreas  asellIi,  in  comparative 
anatomy,  is  a  large  gland  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery  of  fome 
brutes,  efpecially  dogs  ;  to  which  moft  of  the  la£teals  refort ;  and 
whence  the  chyle  is  conveyed  by  large  veflels,  that  have  there  rile 
immediately  from  the  inteftines,  and  are  called  laEiea  fecundi generis. 
It  has  it’s  name  from  the  author  Afcilius,  who  firft  took  notice  of  it. 

ASELLUS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fifli,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
Veral  fpecies;  including  the  cod  and  whiting.  See  Fishery. 

ASEMOS,  an  epithet  applied  to  events  that  happen  without  any 
manifeft  caufe,  and  contrary  to  all  appearance. 

ASEPTA,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  any  thing  unputrified  or 
unconcodled. 


ASH,  fraxinus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees,  whofe  characters  are  : 
rt  hath  pinnated  leaves,  which  moftly  end  in  an  odd  lobe  :  the  mah 
flowers,  which  grow  at  a  remote  diflance  from  the  fruit,  have  nc 
petals,  but  confift  in  many  ftamina  ;  the  ovary  becomes  a  feed-veflel 
containing  one  feed  at  the  bottom,  which  is  ihaped  like  a  bird’: 
tongue. 

There  are  fix  fpecies  of  this  tree;  all  which  may  be  propagatec 
by  budding  them  into  common  afh  ;  upon  which  they  will  all  take 
very  well,  and  become  hardier  than  upon  their  own  flock  :  but  thefc 
budded  trees  never  grow  fo  large  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from 
feeds;  nor  will  the  Rock  and  bud  keep  pace  in  their  growth  -  fc 
that  there  will  be  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  fize  of  the  ftem 
and  above  the  place  where  they  arc  budded  :  but  few  of  thefe  foreign 
kinds  have  yet  arrived  at  an  age  to  produce  feeds  in  England,  the 
nurfery-gardeners  having  been  obliged  to  propagate  thefe  forts  by 
budding  and  grafting.  1 

The  common  ajh  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  October  or 
-November,  on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  which  fhould  be  well  dug,  and 
cleanfed  from  roots  and  noxious  weeds.  A  fmall  bed  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  a  great  quantity  of  thefe  trees.  The  feeds  fhould  be 
iown  pretty  thick,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  earth. 

I  nele  ieeds,  many  times,  continue  until  the  fecond  fpring  before 

they  come  up;  y™  fhoulc!>  therefore,  let  the  bed  remain  undilturhed, 

a°  n^l fr  C  r°m  weeds*  When  your  plants  *ome  up,  you 
muft  alfo  keep  them  very  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  very  dry,  if  you  give  them  now  and  then  a  little  water,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth.  In  this  bed  they  fhould'  remain  no 
longer  than  the  autumn  following,  provided  they  have  grown  well  ; 
at  yvhich  time  you  fhould  prepare  a  nurfery,  which  fhould  be  well 


j  dug  and  cleared,  as  before  ;  then  with  your  fpade  loofen  the  roots  of 
!  the  plants  before  you  draw  them  up  ;  otherwife  you  will  endanger 
i  the  breaking  of  them.  When  you  have  drawn  them  out  of  the 
ground,  fhorten  the  downright  tap  root;  but  do  not  cut  oft'  any  of 
the  lateral  fibres ;  then,  having  prepared  your  ground,  plant  them 
in  rows,  three  feet  diftance,  row'  from  row,  and  a  foot  afunder  in 
the  rows,  doling  the  earth  to  their  roots  with  your  feet. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  tw'o  or  three  years,  obferving  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  as  alfo  to  trim  up  the  fide  branches 
every  winter,  and  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows;  alter  which 
time  you  may  remove  them  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good.  This 
tree  will  grow  upon  almoftany  foil ;  but  the  better  the  foil  is,  the 
more  the  tree  will  increafe  in  bulk.  Notwithftanding  which,  it 
fhould  not,  by  any  means,  be  planted  too  near  the  other  trees'  or 
plants  ;  for  it  will  exhauft  all  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  from  them  • 
and  the  lhade  of  this  tree  is  malignant  to  moft  other  plants.  The 
diftance  they  fhould  be  planted  is  eight  feet  fquare ;  and,  after  they 
have  been  planted  one  year,  you  may  cut  down  every  other  tree 
choofing  fuch  of  them  as  are  crooked,  within  fix  or  eight  inches  of 
the  ground;  this  will  caufe  them  to^make  many  ftrong,  vigorous 
(hoots  ;  w  hich,  in  feven  or  eight  years  time,  will  be  fit  for  arbour 
poles,  or  to  make  hoops ;  and  the  other  ftraight  trees  may  be  fuf- 
tered  to  grow  for  other  timber  ;  the  number  of  which  trees  may  be 
leflened,  as  they  increafe  in  bulk,  leaving  ftill  the  moft  promifing 
ones  to  grow  for  larger  timber. 

If  a  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  rightly  managed,  it  will  turn  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  it’s  owner  ;  for  by  the  underwood,  which  will  be 
fit  to  cut  every  feven  or  eight  years,  for  the  ufes  above-mentioned 
there  will  be  a  continual  income,  more  than  fufiicient  to  pay  the 
reni  of  the  ground,  and  J1  other  charges  ;  and  ftill  there  will  be  a 
flock  preferved  for  timber,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  worth 
forty  or  fifty  (hillings per  tree. 

The  belt  feafon  in r  felling  thefe  trees  is  from  November  to  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  for  sf  it  be  done  either  two  early  in  autumn,  or  too  late  in 
the  fpring,  the  timber  will  be  fubjed  to  be  in  felted  with  worms, 
and  other  infe&s  :  hut,  for  lopping  of  pollards,  the  fpring  is  prefer¬ 
able  tor  all  fo  ft  woods. 

This  timber  is  of  excellent,  ufe  to  the  wheelwrights  and  cart- 
wrights  for  ploughs,  axle-trees,  wheel-rings,  harrows,  bulls,  oars, 
blocks  for  pullies,  and  many  other  purpofes. 

Ash,  mountain ,  or  Service-/^,  in  botany,  forbus,  a  genus  of 
plants  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  icojandria  tngynia,  and  of 
which  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i.  Service-tree,  with  winged 
leaves,  fmopth  on  both  fides ;  commonly  called  quicken,  quick- 
beam,  mountain -ajh,  and  roan-tree.  2.  Service-tree,  with  winged 
leaves,  woolly  on  their  under-fidc  ;  or  the  cultivated  fervice-tree. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  nurfery-gardens  as  a  flowering  flirub. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe* 
where  the  fruit  is  in  great  efteem,  but,  like  the  medlar,  they  are  not 
ht  for  eating  till  in  a  ftate  of  decay. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  foon  after  they  are  iipe;  the  pots  muft  be  placed  under  a 
common  frame  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  watered  in  dry  weather,  expofing  them  to  the  open  air 
as  foon  as  they  have  got  a  little  ftrength.  About  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm,  light  fpot  of  ground, 
and  planted  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  a  foot  diftanCe  in  the 
'rows.  During  the  fuminer  the  ground  lhouid  be  kept  conftantlv 
clear  from  weeds.  In  the  winter  there  fhould  be  a  little  mulch  laid 
upon  the  furface  about  the  roots,  and  in  the  fpring  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  them  fhould  be  dug,  taking  care  not  to  injure  or  cut  the  roots 
of  the  plants. 

.  nurfery  the  plants  may  continue  three  or  four  years,  when 

they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  They  fucceed  beft  in  a  ltrong,  moift  foil,  and  a  warm 
fituation.  See  Service  tree. 

Ash, poijon,  or  poifon  tree.  The  moft  common  American  tree  of 
this  kind,  is  the  aji Heaved  one;  it  grows  in  marfhy  places,  and  is 
called  by  the  common  people  nurfhfumach,  the  rhus  vernix  of  Lin-* 
nxus ;  it’s  leaves  i*e(emble  thofe  of  the  common  fumach,  w’hich  are 
very  well  known  to  refemble  ajh- leaves  in  their  pinnated  ftru£ture. 

It  grows  to  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  to  twenty  feet  or  up¬ 
wards  in  height,  in  thofe  countries  natural  to  it.  It  fpreads  much 
at  the  root,  and  where  one  has  been  at  any  time  cut  down,  there  are  « 
a'ways  feen  a  great  number  of  young  ones  growing  from  it’s  dump. 

It  is  of  very  quick  growth,  but  is  not  durable.  The  infide  of  the 
wood  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  whitifh-yellow  juice,  winch  comes 
out  between  the  bark  and  wood,  is  as  glutinous  as  turpentine,  and 
has  a  naufeous  fmcll  ;  the  wood  itfelf  has  a  very  ftrong  and  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  but  the  juice  (links  like  carrion.  S  -e  PoisoN-/rcc. 

ASHES,  the  earthy  part  of  wood,  and  other  cumbuflibles.,  re¬ 
maining  after  they  are  con  fumed  by  fire.  1  hefe,  it  produced  from 
a  vegetable,  are  of  a  white  colour  and  faltifh  tafte;  and,  when 
boiled  with  fair  water,  yield  a  lixivium  of  an  acrimonious,  alkaline,- 
fiery,  and  urinous  tufte.  I  he  ajhes  ot  all  vegetables  are  vitririable, 
and  are  found  to  contain  iron. 

Ajha  are  found  to  be.  of  confiderable  life  in  making  lixiviums,  or 
lyes,  for  the  purpofes  ot  medicine,  for  bleaching,  and  for  fugar- 
works,  &c.  45 

I  he  ajhes  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  make  a  fine  manure  for  lands.  They 
are  the  moft  proper  for  cold  and  wet  lands,  and  fhould  be  keptdrv 
tdl  the  time  of  tiling  them,  that  1  he  rain  may  not  wadi  out  their 
u  ts.  Otie  load  of  dry  ajhes  is  found  by  the  farmers  to  g  1  a-  far  as 
two  loads  that  have  been  more  carelefly  kept.  Tfte  getting  them 
moderatdy  fomet.mes  with  urine,  or  foap-fuds,  adds  to  their  virtue.  ‘ 
oix  loads  of  common  ajhes  are  generally  allowed. to  an  acre  ;  but  two 
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loads  of  thofe  prel'erved  in  this  manner,  will  be  fufficient  for  the 
fame  quantity  of  ground. 

The  advantage  that  vegetable  aftss  are  of  to  land,  is  abundantly 
feen  in  the  profit  of  the  larmer,  by  burning  his  ftubbie,  Ac.  But 
fea-coal  aftes  are  the  belt  for  cold  lands,  and  their  virtue  is  found  to 
be  the  molt  lading  ot  that  ot  any  kind. 

Ajbesarc  a  great  improvement  for  grafs  ground,  as  well  as  ploughed 
lands.  On  the  former  they  are  to  be  itrewed  in  April ;  .and  on  the 
latter,  as  foon  as  the  corn  is  Town. 

Sow -tifte s,  after  the  foap-boilers  have  d  ne  with  them,  are  found 
alfo  to  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  cold  and  four  lands.  The  word 
lort  of  land  we  have,  which  is  naturally  over-run  with  turze  and 
heath  has  been  tried  with  this  manure,  in  large  quantities,  and  vad 
crops' of  wheat  have  been  obtained  from  it  for  fix  years  together. 

Kiln^ -aftes,  fuch  as  are  made  of  draw,  furze,  Ac.  are  as  good  as 
any  ,  but  "they  are  very  fight.  The  madders  in  the  Wed  of  England 
lift  thele  over  their  corn  and  grafs,  but  being  very  light,  this  mult 
by  no  means  be  done  in  windy  weather,  and  fucceeds  bed  of  all 
when  done  juft  before  rain  or  fnow. 

Pot -aftes,  laid  on  in  large  quantities,  are  alfo  of  great  fervice  ; 
and  turf  aftes,  mixed  with  lime,  are  good  for  all  forts  of  land,  efpe- 
cially  for  clay-land. 

Ashes,  pot.  See  Vor-aftes. 

ASHLAR,  an  appellation  given  by  builders  to  common  or  free- 
flones  of  different  lengths  and  thickneffes,  as  they  come  out  ol  the 

^ARHLERING,  a  term  u fed  by  builders,  to  denote  quartering, 
to  lath  to,  in  garrets  about  i\,  or  3  feet  high,  perpendicular  to  the 
floor,  up  to  the  underfide  of  the  ratters. 

ASH- WEDNESDAY,  is  the  firft  day  of  Lent,  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  it’s  name  from  a  cudotn  in  the  church,  of  fprinkling  allies  on 
the  heads  of  penitents  who  were  admitted  to  penance  on  that  day. 

ASIA,  one  of  the  four  grand  divifions  of  the  earth,  fi mated  be¬ 
tween  25  and  148  degrees  of  eaft  longitude;  and  between  the  equa¬ 
tor  and  72  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  on  the  eaft,  bv  the  South  Sea  ;  on  the  louth, 
by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  Well,  by  the  Rcd-fea,  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Ac.  ~ 

Afia  is  divided  into  three  parts,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  ealt- 
ern,  weftern,  and  middle.  The  firft  comprehends  the  empire  of 
China,  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  the  Afiatic  Iflands,  lying  to  the  iouth 
and  eaft  of  China  ;  the  fecond  and  weftern  divifion  comprehends 
perfia,  Arabia,  Aftracan,  Circaflian  Tartary,  and  Turkey  in  Afia. 
The  middle  comprehends  India,  Ufbec-Tartary,  Calmuc-Tartary, 
and  Siberia. 

Asia,  Leffer,  the  fame  with  Natolia.  See  Natolia. 
ASIARCHA,  a  denomination  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  facred  games  in  Afia,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  perfon  of  great  rank  and  property. 

ASIATIC  Jlyle.  See  the  article  Style. 

ASIDE,  in  the  drama,  fomething  faid  by  an  a£Ior,  which  fome,  or 
even  all  the  aftors  prefent,are  fuppofed  not  to  hear  ;  a  circuinftance 
juftly  condemned,  as  being  unnatural  and  improbable. 

ASIICTOS,  a  name  applied  by  ancient  naturalifts  to  a  ftone  de- 
fcribed  to  have  been  of  a  black  colour,  variegated  with  fpots  and 
veins  of  red. 

ASILUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  extremely  fmall  bird,  common 
among  writers,  and  is  the  fame  with  the  luteola,  or  reguius  non 
cr  if  at  us. 

Asilus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  infefts  called  in  Englifh  the 
HORNET-y?y,  or  xvASP-fty:  it  belongs  to  the  diptera  of  Linnaeus. 
They  an*  of  a  large  lize,  have  two  wings,  with  a  ftvle  or  oblong 
body  terminated  by  a  protuberance  or  head,  called  a  ballancer,  under 
each  wing  :  the  head  is  furnilhed,  by  way  of  mouth,  with  a  fnout  of 
a  Tubulated  figure,  which  is  fimple,  and  very  fharp  at  the  extremity. 
Thefe  infeds  have  been  called  muscle  crabroniformes,  and 
musc.-e  vefplformes,  by  fomeauthois. 

AS1NARII,  an  epithet  originally  given  by  way  of  reproach  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  Chriftians,  from  a  rttiftaken 
opinion,  among  heathens,  that  they  worftiipped  an  afs.  -  Some  had 
even  the  daring  impiety  to  reprefent  Chnft  with  an  afs  s  ears,  and 
one  fc/ot  hoofed,  holding  a  book,  with  the  infcription  Deus  Cbrijiia- 
norum  wT/yikog. 

ASIN  iUS  lapis,  in  middle  age  writers,  fignifies  a  ftone  faid  to  be 
found  in  places  frequented  by  wild  alTes. 

A'SINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  afs.  See  the  article  Ass. 
Asinus  pi/as,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  common 
haddock  or  aglefnus,  called  alCoonos. 

ASIO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  orus,  or  lefter  horn- owl,  of  Aldro- 
vandus,  and  other  authors. 

ASKER,  an  appellation  given  to  the  water-newt,  or  eff,  in  fome 
parts  of  England. 

ASLAN1,  the  name  of  the  Dutch  filver  dollar,  current  in  moft 
parts  fit  the  Levant :  it  is  valued  at  1 1 5  ot  120  afpers.-  It  is  origi¬ 
nally  Turkifh,  and  (ignifiesa  lion,  which  is  the  figure  (lamped  on  it. 
The  Arabs  call  it  abujketh,  taking  the  figue  of  the  lion  fora  dog. 

ASMODAI,  an  epithet  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  prince  of  demons ; 
and  the  fame  w  ith  Sammael,  according  to  R.  Elias. 

ASOTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  silurus;  which  fee. 
ASP,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  (mall  poiionous  kind  of  ferpent,  whofe 
bite  gives  a  fpeedy,  but  eafy  death. 

This  fpecies  of  ferpent  is  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but 
without  any  accurate  defcription  of  it. 

The  name  of  afp  is  given  by  Seba  to  feveral  ferpents,  the  firft  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  (potted  with  black.  I  lie 
fkin  is  of  a  reddifh  alb-colour,  marked  with  black  (pots;  w'hereas 
thofe  on  the  back  ntaily  refemble  eyes.  The  head  is  of  a  dark 
brown  furrounded  with  a  white  colour  ;  and  the  fcales  of  the  bel'y 


are  white,  adorned  with  a  reddilh  border.  He  has  alfo  an  American 
afp,  which  nearly  refembles  this  in  every  jrefpecl. 

ft  he  Java  afp  is  ot  a  fea-green,  with  a  (harp  mouth,  and  a  long 
head  covered  with  (caleson  the  lore-parts.  The  other  fcales  are  alfo 
of  a  fea-green  colour,  with  white  e  dges,  except  under  the  belly, 
where  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  feparated  from  the  reft  by  two 
white  ftreaks  running  like  furrows  along  the  fides. 

I  he  Surinam  afp  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,,  fprinkled  with, 
blackifh  fpots  ;  but  the  belly  is  of  an  afh-coloured  red,  and  the  head 
is  of  a  deep  green;  the  eyes  are  lively,  and  the  tail  is  terminated 
with  fharp  points. 

Matthiolus  obferves,  that  the  bite  of  the  afp  is  followed  by  a  ftu- 
por  of  the  whole  body,  palenefs,  coolnefs  of  the  forehead,  continual 
yawning,  ni&itation  of  the  eye-lids,  inclination  of  the  neck,  heavi- 
nefs  of  the  head,  finking  into  a  profound  deep,  and  laftly  convul- 
ftons.  Ariftotie  fays,  the  bite  of  the  afp  admits  of  no  remedy. 
Pliny  and  fEgineta  allow  of  no  other  cuie,  but  to  cut  off  the  wounded 
parts.  Others  recommend  burning  the  part,  with  the  internal  ufe 
of  hot  alexipharmic  medicines. 

Cleopatra  is  faid  to  havedifpatched  herfelf  with  th eafp,  and  there¬ 
by  prevented  the  defigns  of  Auguftus,  who  had  intended  to  carry  her 
captive  to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome;  but  the  fa£l  is 
contefted  ;  r,nd  Brown  places  it  among  his  vulgar  errors. 

ASPALAft'H,  afpajathum,  in  the  materia  medica,  called  alforofe- 
wood,  is  a  wood  or  rather  root,  that  comes  from  the  Canaries,  of  a 
yellowfhip  colour,  and  hard  woody  fubltance,  full  of  knots.  It  was 
accounted  by  the  ancients  an  aftringent,  but  now  is  almoft  quite  re¬ 
jected,  as  an  internal  medicine.  An  oil  drawn  from  it  is  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  feent,  and  very  comfortable  to  the  head,  where  perfumes 
are  not  ofFenfive,  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Renting  pomatums  and  lini¬ 
ments. 

ASPALATHUS,  in  botany,  is  a  plant,  whofe  calyx  confifts  of  a 
fingle-leaved  periamhium,  divided  into  live  fegments  ;  the  corolla 
is  papilionaceous;  the  fruit  isa  roundifh,  turgid,  unilocular  bivalve 
pod  ;  the  feed  is  (ingle,  and  frequently  kidney-fliaped.  It  is  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs. 

ASPARAGUS,  a  well  known  genus  of- plants,  generally  called 
fparagus,1  and  by  corruption fparrowgrafs .  It  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  hexandria  monogynia;  and  of  which  there  are  ten  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  but  the  only  one  cultivated  in  the  gardens  is  afparagus  with  an 

I  upright  herbaceous  ftalk,  briftly  leaves,  and  an  equal  ftilfula,  or 
the  garden  afparagus.  The  other  fpecies  are  kept  only  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious  for  the  fake  of  variety,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
deferibed  here. 

The  proper  feafon  for  making  new  plantations  of  afparagus,  is 
in  March,  that  being  the  proper  feafon  to  remove  thefe  plants  :  but 
it  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

In  making  plantations  of  thefe  plants,  one  great  article  to  be  con- 
fidered  is,  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  foil  :  it  muft  not  be  wef,  nor 
too  ftrong  and  ftubborn,  but  fuch  as  is  moderately  light  and  moift, 
fo  as  readily  to  fall  to  pieces  in  digging  or  raking,  &c.  and  in  a  fitua- 
tion  that  enjoys  the  full  fun. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  new  afparagus  -hzAs  (hould 
be  regularly  trenched,  and  a  large  quantity  of  good  rotten  dung  bu¬ 
ried  equally  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  The  trenchers  fhould  be 
deep-enough  to  admit  of  the  dung’s  being  buried  at  lead  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

The  ground  being  dug,  and  laid  level,  divide  it  into  beds  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between  each  bed. 

Four  rows  of  roots  to  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  diftance  to  be  allowed  between  each  plant,  obferving  the  two 
outfide  rows  of  each  bed  fhould  be  fix  inches  from  the  edge. 

Next  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  plants  for  this  plantation  muft 
not  be  more  than  two  years,  and  are  preferable,  if  only  one  year  old. 
The  feed  for  railing  thefe  plants  may  be  fown  any  time  in  March,  on 
a  bed  of  rich  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  of  a  proper  height, 
they  muft:  be  planted  out  in  the  following  manner. 

Stretch  your  line  lengthways  on  the  bed,  fix  inches  from  the  edge, 
and  with  a  hoe,  or  fpade,  cut  a  trench  clofe  to  the  line,  about  fix 
inches  deep,  making  that  fide  next  the  line  nearly  upright;  when 
one  trench  is  opened,  plant  that,  before  you  open  another,  placing 
the  plants  at  the  diftance  above  diredted. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  fetting  the  plants,  that  they  do  not  lie 
flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  or  drill ;  they  (hould  be  placed  nearly 
upright,  againft  the  back  of  it,  fo  that  the  crown  of  the  plants  may 
alfo  Hand  upright:  let  them  be  placed  between  two  and  three  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  near  as  poftible,  in  an  equal 
depth,  fpreading  the  roots  fomewhat  regular  againft  the  back  of  the 
trench,  at  the  fame  time  drawing  a  little  earth  againft  them  with  the 
hand,  juft  to  fix  the  plant  in  it’s  due  pofition.  When  one  drill  is 
thus  planted,  immediately  with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  trench, 
over  the  plants,  then  proceed  to  open,  plant,  and  cover  another  drill, 
as  above,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  is  completed.  When  they  are 
all  planted,  let  the  furface  of  the  earth  be  raked  fmooth,  and  cleared 
from  ftones. 

At  each  corner  of  the  beds  let  a  firm  flake  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  as  a  mark  for  the  alleys. 

The  afparagus  being  planted,  the  next  care  is,  when  the  plants 
come  up,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of  the  next  month,  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  which  muft  be  well  attended  to  during  the 
fummer  feafon. 

It  will  be  three  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  before  the  afpara¬ 
gus  plants  produce  buds  large  enough  to  cut  for  ufe. 

Thofe  perfons  who  conftanrly  would  raife  plants  for  forcing 
(hould  low  fome  feed  every  year,  obferving,  when  the  plants  are 
one  year  old,  to  tranfplant  them  into  an  open  (pot,  in  rows,  nine 
inches  afunder,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  in  the  row  :  when  they 
haVe  two  fummers  growth,  they  are  then  fit  to  be  taken  up  for  for¬ 
cing 
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cing  :  but  if  they  ftand  three  years  before  you  take  them  up,  they 
produce  much  larger  buds. 

It  is  neceffary  to  have  three  difFerent  pieces  of  ground  always  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  fame  time  with  afparagus  plants,  for  the  above  purpofe, 
that  is,  one  piece  for  the  feed-bud,  with  feeding  plants,  which  fhould 
never  ftand  longer  than  a  year  before  tranfplanted;  the  other  two 
pieces  to  be  with  tranfplanted  plants:  one  to  be  a  year’s  growth  from 
the  time  of  planting  before  the  other,  by  which  method  of  fowing 
a  quantity  of  feed,  and  planting  a  quantity  of  plants  every  fpring, 
you  will,  after  the  firfl  three  years,  obtain  a  frefh  piece  of  plants 
every  year,  fit  for  forcing. 

The  feafon  to  fow  the  feed  is  the  laft  week  in  February,  or  the 
firft  fortnight  in  March  :  it  fhould  be  fown  in  a  fpot  of  light,  rich 
ground  ;  fow  it  tolerably  thick,  and  thread  it  in,  and  fpread  fome 
earth  on  the  alley  over  it,  and  then  rake  the  furface  of  the  bed 
fmooth. 

This  is  the  proper  management  of  a  hot-bed  for  railing  or  forc¬ 
ing  early  afparagus  ;  and  if  this  method  is  followed,  the  bed  will  foon 
begin  to  produce  abundantly  :  the  plants  will  rife  very  thick  in  about 
a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  be  of  furprifing  quick  growth. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  when  the  heat  of  the  bed 
begins  to  decline,  it  muff  be  renewed  by  applying  a  lining  of  frefh 
horfe-dung  to  it’sfides:  this  will  be  required  in  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  nor  muff  it  be  forgot  to  cover  the 
glades  every  night  with  mats,  or  long  litter:  but  this  lhould  be  par¬ 
ticularly  obferved,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear. 

In  p'acing  the  plants  on  the  bed,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  fet  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  upright,  and  to  gather  thole  of  each  plant  clofe 
together,  fo  that  a  bed  fora  three-light  frame  may  contain,  at  leaft, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  roots  in  each  light. 

The  plants  for  the  above  purpofe  of  forcing,  fhould  not  be  lcfs  than 
three,  nor  more  than  four  or  five  years  old. 

Asparagus,  i.i  medicine,  furnifhes  one  of  thofe  called  the  five 
opening  roots.  It  is  a  known  diuretic  ;  and  becomes,  among  us, 
an  ingredient  in  all  compofitions,  intended  to  cleanfe  the  vifcera,  and 
guard  againft  jaundices,  dropfies,  &c.  It  is  alfo  of  fome  ufe  as  a 
pe£toral,and  makes  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  fyrop  of  marfhmallows, 
againft  the  Hone. 

Asparagus,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  alfo  denoted  the  young 
fprouts  of  any  eatable  plant.  The  fprouts  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
cabbage  were  particularly  exprelfed  by  the  compound  term  crambaf 
paragus. 

ASPASIA,  in  ancient  medicine,  fignified  a  conffrid ive  medicine 
for  the  pudenda  muliebria  ;  and  confifled  only  of  wool  moiflened  with 
an  infufion  of  unripe  galls. 

ASPASTICUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  was  a  place  or  apart¬ 
ment  adjoining  to-  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  bifhop  and 
prefbyters  fat,  to  receive  the  faiutations  of  the  perfons  who  came  to 
vifit,  confult  them  about  bufinefs,  or  defire  their  bl  fling. 

ASPECT,  among  gardeners,  fignifies  the  fituation  of  a  garden 
wall,  or  the  like  with  refpe£I  to  the  compafs,  as  fouth  or  eaft.  Ac¬ 
cording  to*Mr.  Miller,  the  beft  afpeft  or  expofure  for  walls  in 
England,  is  to  have  one  point  to  the  eaftwardof  the  fouth  ;  by  rca- 
fon  thefe  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  morning  fun,  and  be  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  injuries  from  the  well  and  fouth-weft  winds,  than  walls  di- 
redlly  facing  the  fouth.  The  next  beft  afpedt  is  the  fouth,  and  the 
next  to  that  fouth-eaft,  which  is  preferable  to  the  fouth-weft  for  the 
reafons  before  aftigned.  However,  as  there  will,  for  the  muff  part,  be 
fouth-weft  and  weft  walls  in  every  garden,  thefe  may  be  planted  with 
furh  fort  of  fruit  as  do  not  require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them  ;  and 
wherever  there  are  north  walls,  they  are  only  fit  for  baking  pears, 
and  plums,  morello  cherries  for  preferving,  or  fome  duke  cherries, 
which  may  thus  be  continued  longer  in  the  feafon.  See  Expos  u  re. 

Aspect,  in  aftronomy,  is  ufed  for  the  fituation  of  the  ftars,  or 
planets,  in  refpecl  of  each  other  ;  or,  in  aftrology,  it  denotes  a  cer¬ 
tain  configuration,  and  mutual  relation  between  the  planets,  ariling 
from  their  lunations  in  the  zodiac,  whereby  their  powers  are  fuppofed 
to  be  naturally  either  increafed  or  diminilhed,  as  they  happen  to  a<wee 
or  difagree  in  their  active  or  paftive  qualities.  Though  fuch  con¬ 
figurations  may  be  varied,  and  combined  a  thoufand  ways,  yet  only 
a  few  of  them  are  confidered.  Hence,  Wolfius  more  accurately  de¬ 
fines  afpefl  ihe  meeting  of  luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  planets 
V>  *he  earth,  .either  fituate  in  the  fame  right  line,  or  including  an 
angle,  which  is  one  or  more  quota  parts  of  four  right  angles.  " 

I  he  doctrine  of  afpefis  was  introduced  by  the  aftrologers,  as  the 

a0nLw10n  °  !  lh ei,  predia'0ns>  Hence>  KeP,cr  defines  afpccl  an 

^  oime.l  by  the  rays  of  two  planets  meeting  on  the  earth,  able 

to  excite  fome  natural  power  or  influence, 

reCk°nrd  five  afPeds'  viz-  conjundion,  denoted  by 
5t;£,(iiOPPO(“’  by  5  ;  "me- by  A;  quadrate,  by  D  • 

°PPofltion’  are  the  ,wo  extremes  of  the  afpedls; 
the  firft  being  the  beginning,  and  the  fecond  the  higheft  or  ultimate 

term.  See  Conjunction,  and  Opposition 

edlTk’,0,'  lri°e'  i  ,he  pa,t  Uf  * ci'cle-  «  angle  mcafur- 

hy  li  (plate  log,  fig.  if. 

I  etragon,  or  quadrate,  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  or  the  angle 
meafured  by  (he  quadrant  A  D.  Sextile.  which  is  the  fixih  part§of 
*  le*  05  anSle>  w  meafured  by  the  fextant  AG.  See  Trigon, 

• ,  J  ke  a^e£Js  a!e  divided,  with  regard  to  their  fuppofed  influences 

into  benign,  malign,  and  indifferent.  FF  nuences, 

trinV  an!Urtne  if**?  3°d  °PP,>r,tion  are  repm“d  malign,  or  malific: 
a/pe%  f  6  bem§n’  °r  triendly  ’  and  conjunaion,  an  indifferent 

molre°,hiV1lC'rilpClent  aM‘h'  tbc  modern  writers  have  added  feveral 
E  ie  h  u>ntli'n,i§  f,hc  tenth  part  of  a  circle;  tridecile 
'  "  lK  *  and  blcioimiie,  four  tenths,  or  two  fifths.  Kepler  adds 


others,  as  he  tells  us,  from  meteorological  obfervations  ;  as  the  femi- 
fextile,  containing  the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle;  and  quincunx,  con¬ 
taining  five  twelfths.  Laflly,  to  the  aftrological  phylicians  we  owe, 
odile,  containingone  eighth  ;  and  tried  lie,  containing  three  eighths. 
Some  have  alfo  added  quintile,  containing  a  fifth  part  of  a  circle  • 
and  biquintile,  or  two  fifths. 

The  angle  intercepted  between  two  planets  in  the  afpedi  of  con¬ 
jundion  is  o  ;  in  the  femi-fextile  afpedl,  30°  ;  in  the  decile,  36°  ; 
in  odile,  450  ;  in  fextiie,  6o° ;  in  quintile,  720  ;  in  quartile,  90°  ; 
in  tridecile,  108°;  in  trine,  120°  ;  in  trio&ile,  1350  ;  In  biquin¬ 
tile,  144°  ;  in  quincunx,  150°;  in  oppofition,  l8o°.  * 

Thefe  angles,  or  intervals,  are  reckoned  on  the  fecondarv  circles, 
or  according  to  the  longitudes  of  the  planets  ;  fo  that  the  afpedls  are 
the  fame,  whether  a  planet  be  in  the  ecliptic,  or  out  of  it. 

1  he  afpedls  are  ufually  divided  into  partile  and  platic. 

Aspects,  partile,  which  are  theonly  proper  ajt pedis,  are  juft  fo  many 
degrees  diftant,  as  is  exprefTed  above.  Thefe  are  the  only  proper 
afpedls.  ' 

Aspects,  platic,  are  when  the  planets  do  not  regard  each  other 
from  thefe  very  degrees  ;  but  the  one  exceeds  as  much  as  the  other 
falls  fhort.  So  that  one  does  not  caft  it’s  rays  immediately  on  the 
body  of  the  other,  but  only  on  it’s  orb,  or  fphere  of  light. 

Aspects,  double,  in  painting,  is  ufed  where  3  fingle  figure  is  fo 
continued  as  to  reprefent  two  or  more  different  objeds,  either  by 
changing  the  pofiuon  of  the  eye,  or  by  means  of  angular  glades.  3 

ASPEN-Zrag  a  fpecies  of  the  poplar,  with  trembling  leaves.  See 
Poplar. 

ASPER,  in  grammar,  an  accent  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language 
marked  thus  ('),  and  importing  that  the  letters  over  which  it  is 
placed  ought  to  be  ftrongly  afpirated,  or  pronounced  as  if  an  h  were 
joined  with  them. 

Asper,  or  Aspre,  in  commerce,  a  Turkifh  coin,  three  of  which 
make  a  merline,  and  worth  fomething  more  Than  our  half-penny. 
The  only  impreflion  it  bears,  is  that  of  toe  prince’s  name  under 
whom  it  was  ftruck.  T  he  pay  of  the  janizaries  is  from  two  ta 
twelve  afpers  per  day. 

Asper,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  final]  fifh  caught  in  the  Rhone,  fo 
called  from  the  toughnefs  of  it’s  feales.  It’s  head  is  large,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  it’s  body,  and  of  a  pointed  lliape  lhape.  It  has  no  teeth,  but 
it’s  jaws  are  Iharp  to  the  touch.  It  is  good  to  eat,  and  is  efteeined 
aperitive. 

ASPERA  arleria ,  trachea ,  or  wind-pipe,  in  anatomy,  a  large  ca¬ 
nal,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly  membranous,  fituated  anterior¬ 
ly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  whence  it  runs  down  into  the  thorax , 
between  the  two  pleurae,  through  the  upper  fpace  left  between  the 
duplicature  of  the  mediaftinum,  behind  the  thymus.'  • 

Having  reached  as  low  asthe  curvature  of  the  aorta,  it  divides  into 
two  lateral  parts,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  the  other  towards  the 
left,  which  enter  the  lungs,  and  are  diffributed  through  them.  Thefe 
two  branches  are  called  bronchia,  and  that  on  the  right  fide  is  fhor- 
ter  than  that  on  the  left;  whereas  the  right  pulmonary  artery  is  the 
longeft. 

The  trachea  is  made  up  of  fegments  of  circles,  or  cartilaginous 
hoops,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  canal  open  to  the  back 
part,  the  cartilages  not  going  quite  round  ;  but  this  opening  is  filled 
by  a  foft  glandular  membrane,  which  completes  the  circumference 
of  the  canal. 

Each  circle  is  about  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  thatfpace  in  thicknefs;  their  extremities  are  round, 
and  they  are  fituated  horizontally  above  each  other,  fmall  interftices 
being  left  between  them,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  fuperior  fegment 
being  turned  toward  the  upper  edge  of  'thofe  next  below  them. 
They  are  all  connected  by  a  very  ftrong  elaftic.  membranous  liga¬ 
ment,  fixed  to  their  edges. 

I  have  obferved  the  three  firft  fegments  united  into  one,  bent  al¬ 
ternately  in  two  different  places,  according  to  it’s  breadth ;  lometimes 
two  are  contiguous  in  the  fame  manner. 

ft  he  canal  of  the  afpera arteria  is  lined  on  the  inftde  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  membrane,  which  appears  to  be  partly  fleftiy  or  mufcu’ar,  arid 
partly  ligamentary,  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  holes, 
more  or  left  imperceptible,  through  which- a  mucilaginous  fluid  con¬ 
tinually  palles,  to  defend  the  inner  furface  of  the  trachea  againft  the 
acrimony  of  the  air  which  we  breathe. 

This  fluid  comes  from  glandular  bodies,  difperfed  through  the 
fubftance  ol  the  membrane,  but  efpecially  from  glands  fomething 
larger  than  the  former,  which  lie  on  the  outer  or  poftenor  furface  of 
that  ftrong  membrane,  by  which  the  circumference  of  the  canal  is 
completed.  The  fame  ftrudlure  is  obfervable  in  the  ramification  of 
the  trachea ,  from  the  greateft  to  the  fmalltft. 

The  afpera  arteria  is,  like  the  arteries  of  the  human  body,  com- 
pofed  of  three  tunics  or  coats,  feparated  from  each  other  ;  1.  the 
glandulous  membrane  ;  2.  the  vafculous  ;  and,  3.  the  internal  tunic. 
See  Arteria  Aspera. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  LVI.  N°  24,  an.  1766,  there  are  curious 
obfervations  on  fome  peculiar  advantages  in  the  ftrufkire  of  the 
afpera;  arteria,  or  wind-pipes,  of  the  uiildjwan,  eolum,  feras,  crane , 
Indian  cock,  demoifelle,  and  land-tort oife. 

ASPERGELLOUS,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  Micheli  to 
that  genus  of  modes  called  bxfj'us ,  by  Dillenius  and  others;  and 
t  tough  Linnams  preferves  the  name  of  byffus  to  thefe  plants,  yet  he 
takes  them  out  of  the  clafs  of  nrtoffes,  and  places  them  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  feries  of  fungiifes. 

ASPERGILLUM,  a  long  horfe-huir  brufh,  wherewith  the  luftral 
water  was  fprinkled  on  the  people.  It  alfo  denotes  the  inftrument, 
in  Romifh  churches,  with  which  holy  water  is  fprinkled.  The  an- 
brancbe'5  °(  Jaurel  and  olive,  inftead  of  a  hrttfh. 

I  *-Rl i'OLIGLS,  in  botany,  when  applied  to  plants,  denotes 
rough-leaved.  n  t  > 
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There  are  feveral  claffes  of  thefe  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  Methodi 
Katuralis  of  Linnaeus;  fotne  of  which  are  the  pulmonaria  maculofa, 
cynoghjjciy  bcrago,  buglofja,  jincbufa,  ecbium,  Ac.  They  are  all  fub- 
aflringent,  and  ufetul  as  agglutinants,  both  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally. 

ASPERITY,  denotes  the  roughnefs  or  inequality  of  the  furface 
of  any  body,  whereby  Tome  parts  of  it  projeft  fo  much  beyond  the 
reft,  as  to  hinder  the  hand  from  palling  over  it  eafily  and  freely. 

P'rom  Vermaufen’s  account  of  the  blind  man,  fo  famous  fordif- 
tinguifhing  colours  by  the  touch,  it  lhoirld  appear,  that  every  colour 
has  it’s  particular  degree  and  kind  of  afperity.  See  Colour. 

Asperity  alfo  implies,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  roughnefs,  harffi- 
ncfs-,  ill-nature,  feverity,  and  the  like. 

ASPERJULA,  in  botany,  woodruffe ,  a  genus  of  the  tetandn'a 
montgyni-a  clafs.  The  corolla  has  one  petal,  and  is  funnel-fhaped  ; 
and  it  has  two  globofe  feeds.  The  common  woodruffe  grows  wild 
in  ihady  woods  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  April  or 
May ;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine ;  but  as  it  grows  wild,  it  is 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  The  leaves  and  roots  dried  have  been 
efteemed  aperient  and  diuretic;  and  recommended  in  obltrudtions  of 
the  liver,  and  thence  fuppofed  efficacious  in  the  jaundice,  but  are 
now  (I i fifed. 

ASPERSION,  the  acl  of  fprinkling  with  a  fluid.  Baptifm  by 
afperfion  is  contended  for  by  fome  ;  and  immerfton  is  preferred  by 
others. 

ASPEKUGO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pcntandria  monogynia  clafs. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  viz,  the  wild  buglos,  or  great  goofe-grafs,  a 
native  of  Britain  ;  and  the  Egyptiaca,  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  is  found 
wdd  near  Newmarket,  at  Boxley  in  Suflex,  and  in  Holy  Ifland.  It 
is  preferred  in  the  botanic  garden  for  variety,  and  may  eafily  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  to  be  fown  in  autumn. 

ASPHALATUS,  in  botany.  See  Robinia,  and  falfe  Acacia. 

ASPHALITES,  a  term  applied  by  fome  anatomifts  to  the  fifth 
.vertebra  of  the  loins.  Seethe  article  Vertebra. 

ASPl i A L'l  OS,  or  AsphaltUM,  bitumen  Judiacum,  or  Jews 
pitch,  in  natural  hiib'fy,  a  folid,  light,  bituminous  fubftance,  found 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead-fea,  where  anciently  flood  the 
cities  ot  Sodom  and  Gomon  ha,  and  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  feveral 
parts  of  Egypt. 

It  is  of  a  black  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep  fluffing  black 
within  ;  of  very  little  ta.fle,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs  heated, 
when  it  emits  a  fk.ong  pitchy  one.  It  is  not  foluble  either  in  vinous 
fpirits  or  oils,  and  melts  but  imperfedlly,  and  with  difficulty,  leaving, 
on  being  burnt,  a  large  quantity  of  aflies. 

Abundance  of  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  bitumen  ;  but  it  has  for 
many  years  been  difrcgarded  in  this  country.  The  watchmakers  ufe 
acompofition  of afphalium,  fine  lamp-black,  and  oil  of  fpike,  or  tur¬ 
pentine,  for  drawing  toe  black  figures  on  dial  plates:  and  the  en¬ 
gravers  ufe  a  compofition,  in  which  afphaltum  is  an  ingredient,  as  a 
ground  for  their  copper-plates,  when  they  etch  with  aqua  fortis. 

Asphaltum  is  alfo  a  kind  of  bituminous  ftone  found  near  an¬ 
cient  Babylon,  and  lately  in  Neufchatel.  Mixed  with  other  matters, 
it  makes  an  excellent  cement,  incorruptible  by  air,  and  impenetra¬ 
ble  by  water;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  celebrated  mortar  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  with  »  hich  they  cemented  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jcruialem.  It  affords  an  oil  which  defends  (hips  from  water, 
worm?,  Ac.  much  better  than  the  ordinary  compofition  ;  and  is  alfo 
very  for vi.ee able  in  cteanfing  ulcers,  Ac. 

AspHgdelus,  id  bota nv,  or  i mg’s  J Jear ,  a  genus  of  the 
hexandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  is  of 
one  leaf,  cut  into  fix  parts,  which  fpread  open;  at  the  bottom  is  in- 
ferted  a  globular  neftarium,  having  fix  valves,  and  it  has  fix  ftamina, 
which  are  inferted  in  the  valves  of  the  necftarium;  between  the  nec- 
tarium  is  placed  a  globular  gcrmen,  which  becomes  a  flefhy  feed- 
velfel,  having  three  cells  filled  with  triangular  feeds.  There  are  fix 
fpecies.  Linnaeus  mentions  only  three. 

This  plant  flourilhes  very  well  in  any  foil  that  is  not  too  wet, 
which  is  apt  to  rot  the  roots  in  winter;  and  the  way  to  increafe 
them,  is,  by  parting  their  roots  in  Angufl,  and  the  Auguft  follow¬ 
ing  the  plants  produced  from  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds, 
and  will  produce  flowers  the  fee  on  d  year.  They  muff  not  be  planted 
in  fmall  .borders,  among  tender  flowers,  for  they  will  draw  away  all 
the  nourilhmi  nf,  and  flarve  every  thing  elfe. 

The  roots  of  afpbsdjl  are  of  an  acrimonious  tafle,and  heating  qua¬ 
lity:  being  drank,  they  promote  urine,  and  the  menfes  ;  and  the 
weight  of  a  drachm,  taken  in  wine,  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  pains  in 
the  fide,  convulfions,  and  ruptures.  They  are  good  againft  bites  of 
ferpents,  and  make  a  good  cataplafm,  for  foul  fpreading  ulcers,  in¬ 
flammations,  Ac.  The  afhes  ol  the  burnt  root,  rubbed  on  an  alope¬ 
cia ,  caufe  new  hair  to  fpring. 

ASPH  U  RE  LATA ,  in  natural  hiflory,  femi-metallic  foffils,  which 
are  ftflible  by  tire,  but  not  malleable  in  the  pureft  ftate.  There  are 
five  bodies  belonging  to  this  clafs  of  foffils,  each  of  which  makes  a 
dillinfft  genus;  namely  antimony,  bfmutb,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  mercury, 
or  quickjilver.  See  each  under  it’s  proper  article. 

ASPHYXIA,  among  piiylicians,  a  privation  of  the  pul fe,  or  a 
long  failure  of  vital  and  animal  power;  as  from  drowning,  mephi- 
tijin,  Ac.  Mofl  inflances  of  afphy-xy  are  varieties  of  apoplexy  ;  the 
Teft  are  inftances  of  fyncope,  tor  the  molt  part,  if  not  all.  The 
volatile  alkali  fluor  is  recurr: mended  as  the  mofl;  effectual  remedy  in 
ajpbyxies. 

Asphyxia  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  to  a  privation 
of. pulfe  in  foipe  one  part  of  the  body,  as  the  arm,  Ac. 

ASPIC,  in  botany,  is  a  kind  of  lavender,  like  that  in  our  gardens  ; 
it  grows  in  plenty  hi  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  cfpecially  on  the 
mountain  ot  St.  Baume,  in  France. 

ASPILATES,  or  Asplknitf.s,  in  ancient  writings,  is  the 
name  of  a  (tone,  famous  for  it’s  vntius  againft.  the  fpleen,  and  many 
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other  diforders;  it  was  to  be  applied  externally,  and  fattened  on  to 
the  part  with  camel’s  hair. 

ASPIN\  ,or  Angliary-//ww,  a  medicinal  drug,  on  which  par¬ 
ticular  duties  are  impofed,  by  the  tariff  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Lyons, 
in  France. 

ASPIRATE,  Aspiratio,  in  grammar,  a  charadter  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  an  afpi ration. 

The  ajpirate,  by  the  Greeks  called  fpiritus  afper ,  and  marked  over 
their  vowels,  feems  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  letters  ; 
but  is  neverthelefs  a  true  letter,  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  a  real  confo- 
nant.  By  letters  we  do  not  mean  the  charafters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  are  changeable  according  to  the  languages  and  the  people, 
and  among  the  lamb  people,  according  to  time  and  cuftom  ;  and 
even  according  to  the  fancy  of  particular  perfons.  Thus,  fome,  for 
inftance,  write  the  afplrates ,  or  letters  afpirated ;  which,  by  others, 
are  omitted;  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  pronounce  alike;  as 
in  huomo,  buomini,  an  Italian  word  frequently  written  uomo,  uominu 
But,  by  letters,  we  mean  articulate  founds,  marked  by  them,  and 
formed  by  the  organs  of  fpeech  ;  viz.  the  throat,  inQuth,  tongue, 
palate,  teeth,  See. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  thefe  founds  ;  the  one  Ample,  and  the 
other  compound,  or  modified.  Simple,  are  thofe  pronounced  by  a 
Angle  motion  of  the  organ;  fuch  are  the  vowels. 

Compound  founds  are  thofe  fame  fimple  founds,  modified  by  a 
motion  of  the  organ  ;  fuperadded  to  the  motion  nereflary  to  pronounce 
the  fimple  found  ;  of  which  kind  are  the  confonants. 

•  An  ajpirate  is  an  effeeft  or  confequence  of  a  motion  made  by  fome 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech  ;  and  therefore  it  muff;  either  be  a  vowel,  or 
a  confonant.  The  former  it  cannot  be,  as  not  being  a  fimple  found, 
or  a  found  that  may  be  pronounced  by  itfelf.  It  muff  therefore  bea 
modificative,  or  confonant ;  and  in  effedt  it  has  all  the  properties  of 
one. 

It  refults  from  a  motion  of  the  organ,  which,  of  itfelf,  produces 
no  found.  Thus  the  fpiritus  of  the  Greeks,  our  b  ajpirate,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  French,  and  other  people,  has  no  more  found  of  itfelf, 
than  b,  c,  d,  Ac.  and  the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  aleph, 
bbetb ,  and  caph,  of  the  eaflern  languages. 

On  the  contrary,  our  b,  the  fpiritus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  other 
af pirates  juft  mentioned,  are  pronounced  with  all  the  vowels,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  confonants.  The  ajpirate  is  frequently  changed  into 
a  confonant,  and  exprelTed  by  a  conlonanr.  Thus,  of  is  made Jex ; 
ol  exfci,  feptern ;  of  iozefoe,  vefperus,  Ac.  of  the  Hebrew  jit,  oivos, 
and  thence  vinum,  Ac.  Nay,  even  in  the  fame  language,  Hefiod, 
fpeaking  of  Hercules’s  buckler,  ufes'Hpjuv  for  Qvjpcw  ;  making  no 
difference  between  a  ©  and  an  afpirate.  ^ 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  afpirates  are  real  confonants  ;  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  exclude  the  h  in  our  language,  out  of  the  number 
of  letters. 

Some  grammarians  contend  tharthe  h  is  founded  only  by  a  flrong 
emiffion  of  the  breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  and  consequently  is  no  letter.  See  H. 

ASPIRATION,  in  grammar,  the  pronouncing  a  fyllable  with 
fome  vehemence;  as  we  do  in  thofe  words  which  have  the  letter  h 
before  them  ;  as  harangue ,  hear ,  Holland,  Ac. 

ASPIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus,  met  with  in 
the  lakes  of  Sweden;  it  belongs  to  the  abdominal  order. 

ASPLENIUM,  in  botany,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  fern,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Linnrean  fyftem  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  ft  ices  clafs. 
The  leaves  are  notched  towards  the  fide,  and  downy  ;  having  a  fqua- 
mous  duff,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  a  microfcope,  membranous 
capfules,  or  feed-pods,  lying  dole  to  one  another,  are  perceived  ; 
every  one  furnilhed  with  a  little  round  rope,  which,  by  it’s  con- 
firudbon,  opening  the  fruit,  into  two  parts,  pours  forth  certain  very 
fmall  feeds  ;  the  root  is  fibtotis.  It  grows  upon  old  fhady,  moilt 
walls,  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is  rarely  cultivated  ;  Linnreus 
enumerates  twenty  fpecies.  The  leaves,  gathered  in  September, 
are  reckoned  detergent,  and  extolled  for  curing  all  diforders  of  the 
fpleen;  hence  perhaps  called  alfo  Jpleenivort.  See  Cett.rach  and 
Milt  waftc. 

ASS,  afmus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  well  known  quadruped,  whofe 
internal  parts  and  fkeleton  exadly  refemble  thofe  of  the  horfie ;  but 
thefe  two  animals  may  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by 
the  firft  glance  of  the  eye  ;  for  the  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
body  ;  the  ears  much  longer,  and  the  forehead  and  temples  lurnifficd 
with  longer  hair  ;  the  eyes  are  not  fo  prominent,  the  lower  eye-lid 
more  fiat,  and  the  upper  lip  more  pointed  and  pendent.  Befides, 
the  withers  are  not  fo  high,  the  back-bone  generally  ftands  more 
out,  and  the  buttocks  are  higher  than  the  withers;  add  to  this,  that 
the  tail  is  without  long  hair,  from  the  root  to  about  three  quarters  of 
it’s  length,  though  it  is  furnilhed  with  it  at  the  extremity  ;  the  mane 
likewife  is  fhorter. 

The  large  head,  the  forehead,  and  temples  are  loaded  with  hair, 
the  eyes  funk'iutp  the  hpad.  and  at  a  great  diftanceirom  each  other, 
with  the  muzzle  prominent  towards  the  end,  give  an  air  of  ftupicji ty 
to  an  afs,  that  never  appears  in  an  horfe  ;  nor  is  the  ffiape,  when 
taken  all  together,  by  far  fo  beautiful  as  that  of  this  noble  animal; 
his  paces  likewife  ate  quite  different,  and  he  is  much  more  flow  and 
fluggiffi;  but  patient,  proper  to  work  hard,  and  to  carry  or  drag 
heavy  weights.  The  Sargeft  and  ftrongeft  of  the  mal e-affes  are cho- 
fen  for  ftal.lions  to  leap  mares,  which  are  deligned  in  the  finds  for 
the  breeding  mules;  and  fome  of  thefe  mules  are  fo  highly  valued, 
as  to  b°  fold  even  dearer  than  the  fitieft  horfes  The  blood  of  the 
afs  is  fa  id  to  be  fudorific,  and  that  of  a  young  afs  to  cure  the  jaun¬ 
dice. 

ffi/i’s  milk  is  very  nouri filing  and  abflergent,  and  is  therefore 
efteemed  good  in  a  confiunption,  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  ab- 
feeffes ’of  the  kidneys,  the  flone  in  the  bladder,  and  arthritic  pains. 

It  is  efteemed  gently  caihartic,  and  was  frequently  direfled  by  Hip. 
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pocrates  as  a  purge  in  large  quantities.  As  a  topic,  it  makes  the  gums 
firm,  eafes  arthritic  pains,  and  gives  the  face  an  agreeable  whitenefs, 
if  waflied  with  ir.  See  the  article  Milk.  .  .  ...  , 

The  urine  of  an  afs  is  a  powerful  remedy,  as  is  laid,  in  dilortlers 
of  the  kidneys,  cures  the  itch,  takes  away  warts  . and  callous  excrel- 
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relieves  in  atrophies,  pallies  of  the  limbs,  and  pains  01  tt 


cencies, 

gout.  .  . 

The  dung  of  this  animal  alfo  is  ot  life  in  medicine. 

Aetius  remarks  that  the  juice  of  afs’s  dung  is  highly  beneficial  in 
a  dyfentery,  efpecially  if  the  beall  has  been  fed  upon  the  mountains, 
or  has  had  an  aliringent  pafture.  If  the  juice  be  infufficient,  let  the 
dung  be  moiflened  with  the  juice  of  plantain,  which  mul  a  ter 

wards  be  exprefTed.  and  infufed.  , 

Wc  are  told,  that  the  hoofs  of  ajffes,  calcined  and  drank  every c  “T' 
will  cure  theepilepfy;  and  mixed  and  worked  with  oil,  wfill  dilcu  s 
flrumous  fwellings:  alfo  the  allies  of  the  fame,  well  beaten  in  wo¬ 
man’s  milk,  and  reduced  to  a  collyrium,  are  fuppofed  to  deterge  ci¬ 
catrices  in  the  eyes,  if  rubbed  thereon  together  with  milk.  . 

Wild  ajfes  are  plentiful  in  many  warm  countries,  particularly  in 

Africa.  See  tfie  article  Zeera. 

Ass,  cucumber,  or  mornordica,  hath  male  and  female  flowers  upon 
the  fame  plant  ;  and  the  male  flowers  have  an  open  concave  empale- 
ment  of  one  leaf.  It  has  three  lhort  awl-lhaped  (lamina,  which  are 
comprefled  in  a  body,  and  have  a  reflexed  line  containing  th t  farina. 
The  female  flowers  have  the  fame  empalement  and  petal  as  the  male, 
but  fit  upon  the  germen;  thefe  have  three  (hort  filaments,  without 
fummits.  The  germen  fupports  one  taper  trifid,  crowned  by  three 
oblong,  gibbous  Itigmas,  and  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong  fruit, 
opening  with  an  elaflicity,  having  three  membranaceous  cells  hlled 
with  comprefled  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  wild,  or  fpurting  cucumber,  from  it’s  calling  out 
it’s  feeds,  together  with  the  vifeid  juice  in  which  they  are  lodged, 
with  a  violent  force,  if  touched  when  ripe  ;  and  from  hence  it  has 
fometimes  obtained  the  name  of  noli  me  tangere,  or  touch  me  not.  See 
the  article  Balsam  apple.  _  ,  . 

ASSES,  order  of,  a  name  applied  to  the  Mathurins,  or  1  rinita- 
rians,  becaufe  they  were  in  former  times  obliged  to  ride  on  ajfes ,  in 
travelling.  But  by  anew  rulegiven  them  by  pope  Clement,  in  1267, 
the  above  ob!iga:ion  was  annulled. 

ASSA  Dulcis.  See  the  article  Asa -dulcis. 

ASSA foctida,  the  (linking  healer;  alfo  called  hingifeh,  lafer ,  lafer- 
pitiuifi,Ji!phium,  hin,  kindifeh ,  and  devil’s  dung. 

It  is  the  fetid  concrete  juice  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Perfia,  and 
other  part^of  the  eaflern  countries.  Kempfer  lays,  that  „ the  plant 
is  akin  to  lovage,  and  that  it  is  the  root  which  yields  the  gummy 
juice.  See  Kempfer’s  Arnoenitates  Exoticce.  It  is  the  juice  of  the 
ferula  affa  feetida,  or  ferula  Perjtca  umbellifera ,  foltolis  a  ternathn 
fnuatis  obtujis-, foribus  ex  viridi  luteis.  Linn.  This  juice  is  whitifh 
at  the  firft,  but  it  gradually  becomes  brown,  and  grows  harder  alfo. 
The  heft  pieces  that  are  brought  into  Europe  are  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  variegated  with  white.  This  gum  hath  a  flrong  fetid  fmell, 
like  that  of  garlic  ;  and  a  naufeous  bitter  biting  taffe,  but  lofes  much 
by  keeping.  It’s  fmell  and  talfe  relide  in  therefinous  part,  fpirit  is 
therefore  the  belt  to  digeft  in  it ;  though  water  extra&s  the  greatefl 
part  of  it  by  the  aid  of  the  gummy  matter.  In  dillillation  with 
water,  a  flrong  impregnation  is  received,  and  thus  a  pale  coloured 
efiential  oil  is  received  ;  the  remaining  decoftion  affords  a  bitter 
extract. 

As  a  medicine,  it  is  in  high  efleem  ;  it  is  the  flrongeft  of  all  the 
deobflruent  fetid  warm  gums  ;  it  is  more  diaphoretic  than  the  gum 
ammoniacum.  When  it  difagrees  by  reafon  of  it’s  llrength,  the 
milder  gums  of  fimilar  efficacy  fhould  be  ufed  in  it’s  ftead.  The 
next  to  it  is  the  gum  galbanum,  which  if  too  flrong  mull;  give  way 
to  the  gum  fagapenum,  or  to  the  flill  milder  gum  ammoniacum,  or 
to  myrrh,  or  to  the  wild  valerian  root,  which  is  the  mildefl  of  them 
all.  In  flatulencies,  and  all  thefymptoms  called  nervous,  it  aEls  as 
an  anodyne  and  anti fpafuTodic  ;  though  fometimes  the  addition  of 
mufk  or  opium,  or  both,  greatly  improves  it’s  efficacy.  It  is  by  far 
more  quick  in  it’s  eifedts  than  any  other  of  the  fetid  gums  ;  and  it  is 
thg  fpeedEA  in  relieving  the  anxieties  and  oppreflions  of  the  praecor- 
dia,  which  frequently  attend  nervous diforders,  and  malignant  fevers  : 
but  in  fuch  cafes  it’s  efficacy  is  increafed  by  joining  it  with  valerian, 
one  part  of  the  former  to  two  parts  of  the  latter  may  be  a  general 
,  proportion.  Large  dofes  ot  ajjd  feetida,  with  a  blifler  on  the  back, 
have  relived  in  epileptics,  and  in  palfies  that  fncceed  epilepfies  ; 
proper  evacuations  premifed.  It  is  a  fovereign  remedy,  if  joined 
with  fait  of  amber  and  blillers.  In  the  nervous aflhma,  joined  with 
an  equal  quantity  ot  the  gum  ammoniacum,  it  relieves  to  admi¬ 
ration;  however,  it  mult  be  owned,  that  it  fometimes  fails  in  this 
cale,  and  then  the  bark  is  to  be  tried.  In  hytleric  complaints,  fetids 
are  only  palliatives;  for  hyfteric  fuffocations  a  plaifter  of  fix 
drams  of  affa  feetida,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  camp,  mixed,  by  far 
excels  thole  made  of  the  gum  galbanum..  In  nervous  cafes  it  a£l$ 
as  an  opiate  fometimes  where  opium  fails,  and  without  leaving  any 
lownefs  on  the  fpirits ;  and  where  neither  fucceed  feparately,  they 
often  anfwer  if  joined. 

AS5ABA,  a  Ihrub  fo  called  by  the  people  of  Guinea, 'which  they 
are  very  fond  of  lor  it's  medicinal  virtues  ;  they  boil  it  in  water,  and 
rub  it  on  a  bubo, "which  effedls  a  cure. 

ASSAC,  or  Assax,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Arabians  to  the  gum  ammoniac  of  the  Greeks  ;  which 
appears  to  have  had  different  qualities  front  that  now  called  fo. 

ASSACH,  or  Assath,  a  kind  of  purgation,  by  the  oaths  of  300 
men,  anciently  ufed  in  Wales;  . 

ASSAILANT. ,  one  who  fets  upon)  or  alfaults  another  perfon. 
See  Assault. 

ASSAPOORA ,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  appellation  given  to  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  Hate  by  the  people  of  ‘the  Ealt  Indies ;  which  they  ufe 


in  medicine,  reducing  it  to'powder,  anti  flrewing  this  on  burning 
coals,  that  the  lick  perfon  may  receive  the  fumes.  The  (mell  of  it, 
while  burning,  is  very  offerifive.  They  chiefly  adminilter  it  to  chil¬ 
dren,  when  diforderCd  by  takingcold. 

ASSARIUM,  is  a  diminutivq  of  the  as,  and  denotes  a  very  final  1, 
copper  coin.  The  ajfarion  is  mentioned  in  Matth.  x- 29. 

ASSARON,  or  (Jmek,  a  meafure  of  capacity  in  ufe  among  the 
Hebrews,  containing  five  pints.  It  was  the  meafure  ot  manna 
which  God  appointed  for  every  Ifraelite. 

ASSART,  Assartum,  in  law,  an  offence  committed  in  a  foreft,  - 
by  pulling  up  the  trees  by  the  roots.  This  is  a  greater  rrefpafs  than 
watte.  A  perfon,  however,  may  Tue  out  a  licence  to  offart  ground  in 
a  foreft. 

Assart  alfo  denotes  a  parcel  -of  lands  affarted.  See  Essart. 
Assart  likewife  implies  rents  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  for 
foreft  land«  affarted. 

ASSAS1N,  or  Assassin,  a  perfon  who  kills  another,  by  attack¬ 
ing  him  at  fome  difadvantage.  It  is  alfo  meant  of  one  who  hires 
himfelf  to  murder  a  perfon  to  whom  he  is  a  flranger,  in  order  to  re¬ 
venge  the  quarrel  of  another. 

Some  have  affirmed,  that  the  word  affafftn  was  brought  from  the 
Levant,  where  it  took  it’s  rife  from  a  certain  prince  ot  the  family  of 
the  Arfacides ,  popularly  called  AffnJJins,  living  in  ax-aftle  between 
Antioch  and  Dnnafco,  and  bringing  up  a  number  of  young  men, 
ready  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  his  commands  ;  whom  he  employ¬ 
ed  in  murdering  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity. 

The  Affaffms,  Affajffiniam ,  or  AJJ'aJJinii ,  pollelTed  eight  or  twelve 
cities  aoout  'Eyre ;  they  chofe  to  themfelves  a  king,  whom  they  cal¬ 
led  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  In  1213,  they  aflaffinated  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  They  were  M  .hometans,  but  paid  fome  tribute  to  the 
Knights  Tcmplais.  The  ;avourers  of  the  Ajjiffms  were  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  under  Inno.ent  IV.  in  1231  ;  and' the 
Tartars,  in  1257,  overcame  them,  and  killed  their  fovereign,  upon 
which  the  fadbon  became  extindf. 

ASSATION,  a  term  ufed  in  pharmacy,  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
decodtion  of  plants  in  their  own  juice. 

Assation,  in  culinary  matters,  denotes  roajling;  and,  in  phar¬ 
macy,  ujlian,  or  torrefuBion.  ■  ... 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  a  violent  injury  offered  to  a  man’s  perfon, 
being  of  a  higher  nature  than  battery  ;  for  it  may  be  committed  by 
offering  a  blow,  or  pronouncing  a  terrifying  fpeech. 

Thus,  in  cafe  a  perfon  threatens  to  beat  another,  or  lies  in  wait 
to  do  it,  if  the  other  L  hindered  in  his  bufinefs,  and  receives  lofs,  it 
will  be  an  affuult  for  which  an  adlion  may  be  brought,  and  damages 
recovered. 

Not  only  ffriking,  but  thrufling,  pufhing,  throwing  ftones,  or  even 
drink  in  the  face  of  any  perfon,  are  deemed  ajjaults.  But  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  a  man  may  plead  in  his  juflification  the  defence  of  his  perfon 
or  goods,  father,  mother,  wife,  maffer,  &c. 

Assault,  in  the  military  art,  implies  a  furious  effort  made  to 
carsy  a  fortified  poll,  camp,  or  fortrefs,  wherein  the  aflailants  do  not 
fereen  themfelves  behind  any  works  :  while  the  affault  lafts,  the  bat¬ 
teries  ceafe  firing  for  fear  of  killing  their  own  men. 

A  governor  was  formerly  obliged  to  ftiftain  three  affaults  before  he 
furrendered  the  place.  Few  places,  of  late  years,  (land  ajjaults  :  M. 
de  Feuquiere  finds  but  three  in  his  time.  The  firft  was  Neuhafel, 
in  1683,  commanded  by  theTurkilh  balhaw.  The  fecond  wasBuda, 
the  balhaw  of  which  was  killed  in  the  attack.  The  third  was  the 
caffle  of  Namur,  defended  by  M.  de  Boufflers  ;  which  was  not  car¬ 
ried,  becaufe  the  column  of  infantry,  which  attacked  the  breach, 
marched  too  far  unlheltered..  To  thefe  we  may  add  Bergen  op- zoom, 
taken  by  the  French  in  1747. 

It  is  a  point  of  religion  among  the  Turks  not  to  furrender  to. the 
chriftians,  by  capitulation,  any  place  where  they  have  once  had  a 
mofque  ;  though  this  maxim  has  not  of  late  been  ftridtly  aJhered 
to. 

ASSAY,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  metallurgy,  the  trial  of  the  goodnefs 
and  purity  of  metals,  and  metalline  fubflances.  The  method  of  ajjhy- 
ing  gold  and  filver,  (till  in  ufe,  was  tirfl  eftabliflied  by  an  act  of  the 
Engl i ih  parliament,  in  1354- 

Assay  Oven,  or  Docimajhcal  Furnace,  a  furnace  generally  ufed  in 
alTaying  metals:  and  is  conflruCled  in  the  following  manner:  (lee 
plate  133,  fig.  37.)  * 

Make  with  iron  plates  a  hollow  quadrangular  prilm,  eleven  inches 
broad  and  nine  inches  high,  a  a,  bb,  ending  at  top  in  a  hollow  qua¬ 
drangular  pyramid  bb,  cc,  (even  inches -high,  terminating  in  an 
aperture  at  top  (even  inches  fquare.  This  pril'm  muff  be  clbfed  at 
bottom  with  another  iron  plate,  which  ferves  as  a  bafts  or  bottom 
to  it  a  a.  2.  Near  the  bottom  make  a  door  c,  three  inches  high, 
and  five  inches  broad,  that  leads  to  the.  afh-hole.  3.  Above  this 
door,  and  at  the  height  of  fix  inches  from  the  balls,  make  another 
door/',  of  the  figure  of  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  four  inches  broad  at 
it’s  balls,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  high  in  the  middle.  4.  Then 
fallen  three  iron  plates  on  the  forepart  of  this  furnace ;  let  the  firft  of 
them  gg,  eleven  inches  long  and  half  an. inch  high,  be  faften*d 
fo  that  it’s  1  oweredge  lhall  rdf  againfl  the  bottom  of \hc  furnace,  with 
three  or  four  rivers,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  may  be  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  edge  of  the  (aid  plate  and  the  fide  of  the  furnace  a 
groove  fo  wide,  as  that  the  Aiders  of  the  lower  doer  k  k  may  be  put 
into  it,  and  freely  move  backwards  and  forwards  therein  :  thefe  mud 
be  made  of  a  thicker  iron-plate.  The  fecond  iron  plate  bh,  eleven 
inches  long,  three  inches  high,  and  perfedlly  parallel  to  the  fore¬ 
going  plate,  muff  be  -fattened  in  the  (pace  between  the  two  doors,  in 
fuch  manner,  that  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  edge  of.it  may  form 
a  hollow  groove  with  the  fide  of  the  furnace.  One  of  thefe  grooves, 
which  is  turned  downwards,  ferves  to  receive  the  upper  edges  of  the 
Aiders  thiif  fluff  the  lower  door,  N°  2  The  other,  that  turns  up- 
wauis,  is  to  receive  the  interior  edges  of  the  Aiders  of  the  finall 
1 J  .  door 
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door  above,  N°  3.  The  third  plate,  i  i,  which  is  like  the  firft,  muft 
be  rivetted  dole  above  the  upper  door,  in  fitch  manner,  that  it  may 
form  a  groove  turning  downwards,  and  continuous  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  upper  door,  N°  3.  5.  In  order  to  ihut  up  both  doors,  N°  2 

and  3,  you  mult  adapt  to  each  of  them  two  fliders  made  of  iron 
plates,  that  may  move  within  the  above-mentioned  grooves  kk,  l.l\ 
but  the  two  fliders  belonging  to  the  upper  door,  N°  3,  mult  have 
each  a  hole  near  the  top  ;  that  is,  one  a  final  1  hole  one  fifth  part  of 
an  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  long  m  ;  and  the  other  a  fe- 
micircular  aperture,  one  inch  high- and  two  inches  broad  n.  Let,  be- 
fides,  each  Aider  have  a  handle,  that  they  may  be  laid  hold  of  when 
they  are  to  be  moved.  6.  Moreover,  let  five  round  holes,  one  inch 
broad,  be  bored  in  the  furnace ,  two  of  which  muft  be  made  in  the 
fore  part  of  tiie  furnace  0  0,  tw'o  others  in  the  back  part,  all  at  the 
height  of  five  inches  from  the  bottom,  but  three  inches  and  a  half 
diftant  from  each  fide  of  the  furnace  ;  and,  finally,  a  filth  ho!ey>,  at 
the  height  of  one  inch  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  door  f 
7.  In  Ihort,  let  the  infide  of  the  furnace  be  armed with  iron-hooks, 
jetting  out  half  an  inch,  and  about  three  inches  diftant  from  each 
other,  to  fatten  the  lute  with  which  th t furnace  is  to  be  covered  over 
within.  8.  Let  then  an  iron,  moveable,  hollow,  quadrangular 
pyramid  q ,  three  inches  high,  be  adapted  to  the  aperture  d  ot  the 
furnace,  at  the  bafts  feven  inches  broad,  ending  upwards  in  a  hollow 
tube  r,  tluee  inches  in  diameter,  two  inches  high,  almoft  cylin 
drical,  though  fomevvhat  convergent  at  top.  This  prominent  tube 
ferves  to.  fupport  a  funnel  or  flue,  which  is  almoft  cylindrical, 
hdlow,  made  of  iron  plates,  and  two  feet  high,  and  which,  when  a 
very  llrong  fire  is  required,  is  put  perpendicularly  up  n  the  fhorter 
tube,  in  fuch  manner,  that  it  enters  clofe  into  it,  one  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  deep,  and  may  again  be  taken  offal  pleaftire, 
w  fien  there  is  no  need  of  fo  ftroiig  a  fire.  But  this  pyramidal  cover 
q  mult  beliues  have  two  handles  ss  adapted  to  it,  that  it  may  be 
laid  hold  (ft,  and' thus  be  taken  away  or  put  on  again  ;  and  that 
this,  being  put. on  the  aperture  d  of  the  furnace,  may  not  be  ealily 
throw  n  dow  n,  let  an  iron  plate  be  rivetted  to  the  right  and  left 
upper  edge  of  the  furnace  cc,  and  he  tu  ned  down  towards  the  infide, 
fo  as  to  make  a  furrow  open  before  and  behind,  into  which  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  cover  may  enter  and  be  faftened,  and  at  plealure 
be  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  whenever  it  muft  be  put  on, 
or  moved.  9.  Let  a  fquare  edge,  made  of  a  thick  iron  plate,  be 
faftened  at  the  top  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  door  e ;  this  is  de- 
figned  to  fupport  the  grate  and  the  lute:  but  it  mult  be  made 
ot  two  pieces,  that  it  may  be  ealiiy  introduced  into  the  cavity  of 
the  furnace,  ft  hus  you  will  have  an  affuy-oven ,  which  muft  after¬ 
wards  oe  covered  over  on  the  infide  with  lute.  Tins  you  are  to  do 
as  follows:. 

ft'hat  the  fire  may  be  better  confined,  and  that  the  iron  may  not  be 
deftroyed  by  grow  ing  red  hot,  tiie  whole  infide  of  the  furnace  muft 
be  covered  ever  with  lute,  one  finger,  or  or.;  finger  and  a  half  thick. 
But,  before  you  cover  me  infide  of  the  furnace  with  1  his  lute,  you 
muft  firft  put  within  the  furnace  imall  iron  bars,  equal  in  length  to 
the  diameter  of  the  oven,  quadrangular,  prifinatiral,  halt  an  inch 
thick,  having  their  extremities  fupported  by  a  fquare  iron  ledge,  and 
three-fourths  of  au  inch  diftant  from  each  other  ;  and  you  muft 
fallen  them  lo,  that  tiie i r  flat  (ides  may  be  oblique  with  regard  to 
the  tranlvtrfe  feilion  ot  the  furnace,  and  that  the  two  oppofite  an¬ 
gles  may  look  one  upwards  and  the  other'downwards  ;  the  bars  muft 
not  be  laid  flat,  but  edgeways,  by  which  flotation  you  hinder  the 
afhes  of  the  fuel  of  the  tire  from  being  detained  too  long  between 
the  interlaces  ot  the  laid  iron  bars,  and  from  making  an  oblirudlion 
that  would  oppofe  the  free  draught  of  the  air.  The  furnace  being 
then  covered  over  with  lute,  and  dried  up  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  at  fait 
fit  for  docimaftical  operations,  and  efpechilly  for  fuch  as  muft  be 
pe:  formed  in  the  affny-oven. 

If  then  an  operation  is  to  be  made  in  the  furnace  hitherto  de- 
fcribed,  you  muft  let  through  the  four  lower  holes  above  deferibed, 
of  the  furnace  00,  placed  before  and  behind,  and  dire&ly  oppofite  to 
each  other,  two  iron  bars  one  inch  thick,  and  long  enough  that 
their  extremities  on  every  fide  may  jut  out  of  the  holes  a  frnall  mat-  . 
ter.  Thefe  ferve  to  lilpport  the  muffle  and  it’s  bottom.  You  then 
introduce  the  muffle  through  the  upper  aperture  of  the  furnace  d,  and 
place  it  upon  jhe  above-deferibed  iron  bars,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  open  forefide  of  it  be  contiguous  to  the  inward  border  of  the 
upper  door The  fuel  of  the  fire  is  introduced  through  the  top  of 
the  furnace  d ;  the  cover  of  which,  on  this  account,  mull  be  move- 
able,  and  not  very  heavy  q.  The  bell  fuel  for  the  fire  is  charcoal 
made  of  the  hardeft  wood,  eipecially  of  beech,  broken  into  (mail 
pieces  of  the  bignefs  of  an  inch,  wherewith  the  muffle  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  over  fume  inches  high.  We  then  reje£l  larger  bits  of  coals, 
becaufe  they  cannot  fall  through  the  narrow  interlfices,  between  the  ' 
ficies  of  the  muffle  and  thofe  of  the  f  urnace,  and  cannot,  of  courfe, 
fufficiently  fur.round  the  circumference  ot  the  muffle.  Whence  it 
happens,  that  there  are  on  every  fide  pilaces  void  of  fuel,  and  the  fire 
is  either  not  •  ftrong  enough  or  unequal.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  ufe  coals  too  Imall,  then  a  great  part  fall  immediately  through 
the  interlaces  of  the  grate  into  the  afh-hole  ;  and  the  tendered  par¬ 
ticles  of  them  turn  too  foon  into  allies,  and  by  increafing  the  heap  of 
alhes,  obftrud.  the  free  draught  of  the  air,  which  is  here  greatly  re- 
quifite. 

A  perfect  management  of  the  fire  is  rood  commonly  neceffary 
in  the  performing  of  operations  in  this  furnace;  therefore  the 
reader  muft  give  attention  to  what  follows.  If  the  door  of  the 
afh-hole  eis  quite  open  ;  and  the  Aiders  of  the  upper  door  f  drawn 
towards  each  other,  fo  as  to  touch  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
door;  and  if,  belides,  the  cover  q,  and  the  funnel  adapted  to 
it’s  tube  r,  is  upon  the  top  q  ot  the  furnace,  the  fire  will  be  then 
in  the  highdt  degree  potlible;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 


hardly  ever  neceffary  to  put  the  funnel  on,  except  in  a  very  cold  lea- 
fon  :  but  if,  after  having  difpofed  the  furnace  in  the  manner  juft  du- 
feribed,  you  put  red  burning  coals  into  the  open  upper  door  f  of  it, 
the  fire  is  Hill  more  increafed  thereby  :  however,  this  artifice  is  never, 
or  very  feldom  neceffary.  When  you  lhut  the  upper  do  r  with  only  . 
that  Aider  that  has  a  narrow  oblong  hole  in  it  m,  then  the  heat  be¬ 
comes  a  little  lefs;  but  it  diminifhes  flill  more  when  you  fhut  the 
door  with  the,  other  Aider,  that  -hag  in  it  the  femicircnlar  hole 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  firft  Aider:  nay,  the  heat  again  is 
lefs  when  you- take  away  the  funnel,  put  at  the  top  of  the  cover: 
finally,  the  door  of  the  afh-hole  being  either  in  part,  or  totally  fhut, 
the  heat  is  flill  dirninifhed,  becaufe  the  draught  of  the  air,  fo  necef¬ 
fary  to  excite  the  fire,  is  thereby  hindered  :  but  if,  befides  all  thefe, 
you  likewife  open  the  upper  door  quite,  then  the  cold  air,  milling 
into  the  muffle,  cools  the  bodies  put  under  it,  that  are  to  be  changed 
to  a  degree  never  required  in  any  operation,  and  fuch  as  will  entirely 
hinder  the  boiling  of  lead.  If,  during  the  operation,  the  fire  begins 
to  decay,  or  grow  unequal,  it  is  a  fign  that  there  are  places  void  of 
coals  between  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  and  thofe  of  the  muffle  ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  cafe,  you  muft  ftir  your  coals  on  every  fide  with  art 
iron  rod,  which  is  to  be  introduced  through  the  tipper  hole  p  of  the 
furnace,  that  they  may  fall  together,  and  thus  ad  in  a  proper  manner 
and  equallv. 

ASSAYING, comprehends  particular  manners  of  examining  every 
ore,  or  mixed  metal,  according  to  it’s  nature,  and  with  the  beft- 
adapted  fluxes ;  fo  as  to  difeover,  not  only  what  metals,  and  what 
pmpoitions  of  metal,  are  contained  in  the  ores  ;  but  likewife  how 
muert  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  arfenic,  fmalt,  &c.  may  be  obtained 
from  every  one  refpediveiy.  '  v 

Affaying  is  more  particularly  applied  by  moneyer?  and  goldfmiths, 
to  the  making  a  proof  or  trial  by  thecuppel,  or  teft,  ol  the  finenefs 
or  purity  of  the  gold  and  lilver  to  be  ufed  in  the  coining  of  money, 
and  the  manufadure  of  plate,  &c.  or  that  have  been  already  ufed 
therein. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  affaying;  the  one  before  metals  are  melted, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  finenefs;  the  other  after  they 
are  ftruck,  to  fee  that  the  fpecies  be  flandard. 

The  quantity,  of  gold  for  an  affay  among  its,  is  fix  grains;  in 
France,  nearly  the  fame ;  and  in  Germany  about  three  times  as 
much.. 

Assaying  gold.  It  mtifl  be  obferved,  in  affaying  gold  ores,  that 
the  method  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  ot  the  mineral 
matters  with  which  the  metals  are  mixed;  whether  it  be  Honey, 
earthy,  fulphureous,  arfenical,  Ac. 

The  art  ol  making  affay s,  with  difpatch,  upon  gold  and  filver 
ores,  depends  upon  the  fcorification  or  vitrification  of  thofe  heteroge¬ 
neous  foffile  fubftances,  which  may  be  incorporated  therewith:  lead, 
and  the  glals  of  lead,  and  antimony  and  it’s  glafs,  being  great  fcori- 
ficators  or  vitrifiers,  become  the  natural  agents  in  this  bulinefs. 

Silver,  is- feparated  from  gbld  by  means  of  aqua  fortis,  which  dif- 
folves  the  filver,  and  leaves  the  gold  behind.  The  writers  on  affay- 
ing  generally  dirndl  three  parts  of  filver  to  one  of  gold;  but  Dr. 
Lewis  obferves,  that  lefs  is  fufficient,  and  fliould  therefore  be  made 
ufe  of. 

The  ultimate  refinement  of  gold  is  thought  to  be  that  procured  by 
fttfing  it  thin  along  with  antimony;  wherein  the  antimony  tears 
away  and  imbibes  the  fubftance  of  all  the  other  metals,  but  leaves 
the  gold  untouched;  which,  therefore,  as  the  heavier  body,  falls  like 
a  regulus  to  the  bottom  of  the  melting  cone. 

The  alloy  of  gold  is  eftimated  by  carats,  that  of  filver  by  penny- 

I  weights.  Gold,  without  an  alloy,  is  laid  to  be  twenty-four  carats 
fine. 

For  the  various  proceffes  of  affaying,  the  curious  are  referred  to 
Dr.  Lewis’s  Phil.  Tech. 

Assaying  filver.  The  procefs  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  gold  ; 
only  lefs  difficult  and  fhorter.  The  filver  is  to  be  weighed;  and 
the  fame  furnace  and  muffler,  the  fame  fire,  and  the  fame  cuppel 
ufed.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  lead  is  likewife  pur  in  the  cup- 
pel,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  filver  to  be 
aff'ayed. 

Assaying  of  lead.  As  the  affay  of  gold  and  filver  is  performed 
by  lead  ;  the  utmoft  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  lead  be  free  from 
any  mixture  ot  either  of  the  two  metals;  otherwife  the  affay  will 
be  falfe.  To  prevent  this  riiforder,  it  will  be  proper  firft  to  affay 
the  lead  itfelf;  which  is  performed  in  the  fame  furnace,  and  with 
the  fame  cuppels,  as  thole  0}  gold  and  filver  ;  but  the  procefs  is 
abundantly  more  fimple  ;  all  here  required,  when  the  cuppel  is 
heated,  being  to  put  in  the  piece  of  lead  to  be  affayed.  If  this  lead 
evaporates  entirely,  it  is  fit  for  the  purpofe;  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
remains  any  little  grain  of  filver,  Ac-  at  the  bottom,  the  lead  muft 
be  rejefted. 

Assaying  of  tin.  To  find  whether  the  tin  be  foft  and  dudlile, 
or  harfh  and  brittle,  there  are  two  kinds  of  affay s ;  the  firft  is,  by 
putting  the  tin  into  a  mould  of  call  brafs,  and  there  melting  it.  If 
the  metal  be  harfh,  it  will  be  taken  out  heavier  than  before;  if 
otherwife,  it  will  be  lighter.  The  fecond  is,  by  calling  the  melted 
tin  into  a  little  mould,  made  of  foft  ftone.  This  mould  is  to  have 
a  little  canal  of  moderate  length,  which  conduits  the  matter  into  a 
cavity,  capable  of  containing  a  billiard  ball  :  if  the  tin  be  harfh,  it 
appears  whitilh  towards  the  entry  of  the  mould,  otherwife  it  is 
tinged  fuperficially  with  a  very  faint  bluifh  brown. 

Assa  H-maJler,  an  officer  appointed  by  Certain  corporations' to  make 
a  juft  affay  of  all  gold  and  lilver  brought  to  him,  and  to  make  a  true 
report  thereof.  The  afpiy-majler  of  the  goklfmith’s  company  is  a  fort 
of  afliftant  warden,  appointed  to  furvey,  affay,  and  mark  all  the  lilver- 
work,  6cc.  committed  to  him. 

•For every  twenty  penny-weight,  or  ounce  troy,  the  filver  is  found 
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by  the  affay  to  be  worfe  than  ftandard,  or  fterling,  fix-pence  is  to  be 
dedufted ;  becaufe  every  ounce  will  coft  fo  much  to  raife  it  to  fiandard 

goodnefs,  or  to  change  it  for  fierling.  „  ,  . 

6  In  gold,  for  every  carat  it  is  fet  down  to  be  worfe  than  ftandard, 
you  muft  account  that  in  the  ounce  troy  it  is  worfe  by  fo  many  times 
v.  8d.  And  for  every  grain  it  is  fet  down  worfe,  you  mult  account 
it  worfe  by  fo  many  times  ir  d.  in  the  ounce  troy.  And  for  every 
half  grain  5 d\.  for  fo  much  it  will  coft  to  make  it  of  ftandard  good¬ 
nefs,  &C.  „  11 

Assa Y-ballance.  In  Phil.  Tranf.  N*  480,  p.  245,  ™  are 
that  the  flat  pieces  of  glafs  often  placed  under  the  fcales  of  an  aJjay~ 
ba/lance,  feem,  by  their  eledtric  power,  capable  of  attrafting,  and 
thereby  make  the  lighter  fcale  preponderate,  where  the  whole  matter 
is  fo  very  fmall.  See  Balance  and  Electricity. 

Assay  of  weights  and  measures ,  includes  the  trial  and  examination 
common  weights  and  meafures,  by  an  officer  called  the  cler  oft  e 
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ASSEMBLAGE,  the  uniting  or  joining  things  together;  or  the 
things  themfelves  fo  united  or  joined.  ,  . 

In  anatomy,  the  aJJ'emblage  oi  two  bones  for  motion,  is  called  ar  1- 

Assemblage  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  a  collec- 
tion  of  various  things  fo  difpofed  and  diverfified,  as  that  the  whole 

produces  fome  agreeable  effeft.  .  , 

ASSEMBLY,  the  meeting  of  feveral  perfons  in  the  lame  place, 

and  upon  the  fame  defign.  ., 

Affemblies  of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations,  fynods,  councils  , 
though  that  annual  one  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  retains  the  nameot 
General  A [[emblyy  &c.  The  affembly  of  a  preacher,  &c.  is  his  au¬ 
dience.  The  ajfemblies  of  judges,  &c.  are  called  courts,  &c.  I  He 
Roman  ajfemblies  were  called  comitia.  On  the  ajfemblies  of  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  the  ancient  powers  and  privileges  are 
ftiil  retained ;  but  the  ajfemblies  of  the  States  of  Languedoc,  Bie- 
tagne,  See.  in  France,  are  only  fhadowsof  the  ancient  ones. 

Assemblies  of  the  Campus  Mar/ii,  or  field  of  Mars .  This  place 
was  fo  denominated  from  a  temple  of  that  deity  built  therein :  it 
was  the  feene  or  place  of  the  ajfemblies  called  comitia.  Tarquin  the 
Prou3  at  length  appropriated  it  to  his  own  ufes;  but  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  kings,  the  confuls  Brutus  and  Collatinus  reftored  it  to  the 
public  ufe  again  for  ajfemblies  and  elections.  See  the  article  Field 
of  Mars. 

Assembly,  rebellious ,  is  a  gathering  of  twelve  perfons,  or  more, 
intending,  going  about,  or  praftifing  unlawfully,  and  of  their  own 
authority,  to  change  any  laws  of  the  realm,  or  to  deftroy  the  inclo- 
fure  of  any  park,  or  ground  inclofed,  banks  of  fifh-ponds,  pools,  con¬ 
duits,  to  the  intent  the  fame  Ihall  remain  void,  or  that  they  (hall  have 
«vay  in  any  of  the  faid  grounds ;  or  to  deftroy  the  deer  in  any  park, 
fifti  in  ponds,  coneys  in  any  warrens,  dove-houfes,  &c.  or  to  burn 
ftacks  of  (Torn,  or  to  abate  rents,  or  prices  of  viftuals. 

Assembly,  unlawful,  the  meeting  of  three  or  more  perfons  to¬ 
gether  by  force  to  commit  fome  unlawful  aft,  as  to  aifault  any  per- 
fon,  to  enter  his  houfe  or  land,  &c.  and  thus  abiding  together, 
whether  they  attempt  the  execution  or  not. 

Assembly  alfo  particularly  denotes  a  ftated  and  general  meeting 
of  polite  perfons  of  both  fexes;  for  the  fake  of  converfation,  gal¬ 
lantry,  dancing,  &c. 

Assembly,  in  military- affairs,  implies  the  fecond  beating  of  the 
drum  before  a  march  ;  at  which  the  foldiers  ftrike  their  tents,  roll 
them  up,  and  ftand  to  arms. 

ASSENSU  Regio.  Regio  ajfenfu  is  a  writ  whereby  the  king 
gives  his  royal  aflent  to  the  eleftion  of  a  bifhop. 

Assensu  patris.  Dower  ex  ajfenfu  patris.  By  this  the  wife  may 
have  fo  much  dower  as  (hall  be  alfigned,  or  agreed  upon ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  exceed  the  third  part  of  the  hufband’s  lands.  If  this 
be  done  before  marriage,  it  is  called  a  jointure. 

ASSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an  agreement  to  fome 
thing  propofed,  or  affirmed  by  another. 

Assetnt,  a£iual,  a  determination  of  the  mind,  refultingfrom  a  cort- 
feioufnefs  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition. 

Assent,  habitual ,  denotes  certain  habits  of  believing  or  ac- 
quiefeing,  induced  in  the  mind  by  repeated  afts.  Faith  includes  an 
affent,  arifihg  from  the  authority  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks. 

Assent,  meafures  and  degrees  of.  See  Demonstration,  Evi¬ 
dence,  Probability,  &c. 

Assent,  royal,  is  that  affent  or  approbation,  which  the  king  gives 
to  a  thing  done  by  others;  as  the  eleftion  of  a  bilhop  by  dean 
and  chapter,  or  by  a  bill  palled  in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  See 
Bill. 

ASSERAC,  among  the  Turks.  See  the  article  Assis. 

ASSER1DA,  a  kind  of  lhrub,  thus  named  by  the  people  of  Guinea, 
the  leaves  of  which  being  chcvyed,  cure  the  cholic. 

ASSERTION,  among  fehoolmen,  is  a  propofition  advanced  by  a 
perfon  ;  'and  which  he,  avowing  it  to  be  true,  is  ready  to  maintain  in 
public. 

ASSESSOR,  an  inferior  officer  of  juftice,  appointed  to  affift  the 
ordinary  judge  with  his  opinion  and  advice;  in  which  fenfe,  the 
mailers  in  chancery  are  afjijfrs  of  the  lord  chancellor.  In  the  im¬ 
perial  chamber,  there  are  affffors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  who 
aft  in  quality  of  counfellors  of  the  chamber,  and  are  allowed  fa- 
feries. 

Assessor  alfo  implies  on?  that  aJJeffs,  or  fettles  taxes,  or  other 
.public  duties. 

ASSETS,  a  term  in  law,  denoting  goods  fufficient  to  difeharge 
that  burden  which  is  caff  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  for  fatisfying 
the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  teftator.  Where  a  mau  hath  lands  in 
fee-fimple,  and  dies  feifed  thereof,  the  lands  which  come  to  his  heir 
are  afjets  real ;  and  where  he  dies  polfefled  of  any  perfonal  eftate, 
the  goods  which  come  to  the  execuior,  are  ajjits  perfonal.  There 
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are  alfo  afjets  per  defeat,  and  ajfets  inter  muines.  Sep  Terms  de  Ley, 

56,  77\ 

ASSEVERATION,  a  folemn  affirmation*  or  avouching. 

ASSI DEANS,  a  feft  among  the  ancient  Jews.  Thty  were  thft 
fathers  and  predecell'ors  of  the  Pharifees  and  Elleni.  They  are  re¬ 
corded  to  have  held  the  neceffity  of  works  of  lupererogation. 

Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  hhajidim ,  merciful, 
righteous. 

ASSIDENT,  or  Assidens  fignum,  an  affdent  fign  ;  that  is,  fucit 
an  one  as  ufually  accompanies  a  difeafe ;  but  is  not  as  thfe  patho-, 
gnomonic,  infeparable  from  it.  A  dry,  rough  tongue,  tbirft,  arid 
watching,  7irt  ajjident  figns  in  an  ardent  fever. 

ASSlDUUS,  in  antiquity,  denoted  a  wealthy  perfon.  Hence* 
among  the  Romans,  afjidui  fidjufjores,  anlwering  to  the  French 
cautions  bourgeoifes,  city  lu reties,  or  lecurities. 

Assidui  alio  fignified  thofe.Volunteers,  who  ferved  at  their  own 
expence  in  the  army. 

ASSIENTO,  in  commerce,  a  Spanilh  word  fignifying  a  farm, 
and  is  ufed  for  a  bargain  between  the  king  of  Spain,  and  other 
powers,  for  importing  negroes  to  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  America, 
and  particularly  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Spaniards,  havingalmoft  deftroyed  the  natural  Inhabitants  of 
Spanilh  America,  have  been  many  years,  and  Hill  are>  obliged  to 
perform  the  work  of  their  mines,  and  other  laborious  buflnefs,  by 
negroes,  of  whom  they  could  fcarce  ever  obtain  the  nutnber  they 
have  wanted:  and  it  is  certain,  if  they  were  fully  fupplied*  they 
would  get  yearly  above  twice  the  filver  perhaps  they  now  do,  of  have 
done  for  many  years  palt.  It  muff:  be  confelled,  they  have  ufed  va¬ 
riety  of  meafures  to  obtain  them. 

The  Genoefe  undertook  to  fupply  them  at  a  concerted  price 
between  them  ;  for  which  end  they  formed  a  company  called  the 
affento,  who  had  their  faftors  at  Jamaica,  Curafoa,  and  Brafil :  bur 
by  their  ill  management  made  nothing  of  this  contract ;  nor  did 
their  (ucceffbrs  the  Portuguefe.  After  them  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  who  made  fo  much  of  it,  that  they  were  enabled,  by  a 
computation  made  from  the  regifters  of  Spain,  to  import  into  the 
French  dominions,  no  lefs  than  204,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight. 
Yet  they  at  length  overglutted  the  market,  and  became  fufFerers  to¬ 
wards  the  conclufion. 

By  the  treaty  ol  Utrecht,  Philip  V.  being  declared  king  of  Spain 
by  the  allies,  it  Was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  that  the  affento  contraft  lhould  be  transferred  to  the 
Englilh.  Accordingly  a  new  inffrument  was  ligned  in  May  1713* 
to  laft  thirty  years  ;  and  the  furnilhing  of  negroes  to  the  Spanilh 
America  was  committed  to  the  South-fea  company,  juft  then  ereft- 
ed :  though  the  firft  convention  for  this  purpofe  was  made  in  or 
about  the  year  1689. 

The  Englilh  company  were  to  furniffi  yearly  4800  negroes;  and 
by  the  laft  article  of  the  treaty,  they  were  allowed  every  year  to  fend 
to  Spanilh  America  a  fhip  of  500  tons,  loaden  with  the  fame  commo¬ 
dities  as  the  Spaniards  ufually  carry  thither;  with  a  licence  to  fell 
the  fame,  concurrently  with  them,  at  the  fairs  of  Porto  Bello,  Car- 
thagena,  and  Vera  Cruz.  But  though  this  additional  article  was 
fuppofed  as  advantageous  to  the  company  as  the  whole  contraft  be- 
fides ;  yet  they  were  at  length,  on  the  whole,  lofers  by  their  trade. 
See  Negro. 

ASSIGN,  in  common  law,  implies  to  transfer.  Subftantively,  it 
fignifies  a  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is  made  over. 

ASSIGNABLE,  in  geometry,  denotes  any  finite  magnitude. 

Assignable  ratio,  is  the  ratio  of  any  finitle  quantities. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  law,  a  perfon  appointed  by  another m  do  an  aft* 
transfer  fome  bufinefs,  or  enjoy  a  particular  thing. 

Assignees  may  be  appointed  either  by  deed  or  by  law. 

Assignee,  by  deed,  is  where  the  leffeeofa  farm  affigns  the  fame 
to  another. 

Assignee,  by  law,  is  where  the  law  makes  an  affgnee  without  any 
appointment  of  the  perfon  infilled  ;  as  an  executor  is  an  ajfignee  in 
law  to  the  teftator,  and  an  adminiftrator  to  the  inteftate. 

But  when  there  is  an  afjignee  by  deed,  the  affgnee  in  law  is  not 
allowed. 

Assignees  under  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  are  perfons  to 
whom  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  is  affigned,  for  the  benefit  of  the  credl-. 
tors  ;  they  are  chofen  either  by  the  commiffioners,  or  the  creditors, 
and  publi filed  in  the  Gazette.  '  ' 

The  afjignees  may  purfue  any  lega^method  of  recovering  the  pro¬ 
perty  alfigned  to  them,  by  their  own  authority,  but  cafirtot  com¬ 
mence  a  liiit  in  equity,  nor  compound  debts,  &c.  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  major  part  in  value  of  the  creditors,  to  be  announced  in 
the  Gazette. 

Within  twelve  months  after  the  commiffion  iffued,  the  affgnees 
muft  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors,  of  a  meeting  for  a  dividend ; 
and  within  18  months,  a  fecond  and  final  dividend  ihall  be  made,  if 
any  effefts  then  remain  in  their  hands. 

ASSIGNING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  making  over  the 
right  of  one  perfon  to  another. 

Assigning  alio  fignifies  the  pointihg  out  of  fomething,  as  an 
error,  falfe  judgment,  or  Waite  :  but  in  thefe  cafes  it  muft  be  lhewn 
wherein  the  error  is  committed,  where  and  how  the  judgment  is  un¬ 
juft,  and  where  the  wafte  is  committed. 

ASSIGNMEN  F,  in  law.,  the  transferring  the  intereft  one  has  in 
a  lcafe,  or  other  thing,  to  another  perfon. 

By  ftat.  29,  Car.  II.  c.  3,  no  eftate  of  freehold,  or  term  for  year's, 
Ihall  he  affigned,  but  by  deed  in  writiffg,  figned  by  the  parties,  ex¬ 
cept  by  operation  of  law.  See  1  Lill.  abr.  99.  Comp. /Vtorn.  491V 
Slat.  3  &  4.  Ann,  c.  9. 

Assignments,  novel.  See  thearficle  Novel. 

ASSIMILATION,  an  aft  whereby  a  thing  is  affimilated,  made 
to  refemble,  or  is  rendered  like  to  another. 

Assimilation, 
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Assimilation,  in  rhetoric.  Seethe  article  Simile,  fimilitude. 

Assimilation,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  motion,  or  ope¬ 
ration,  whereby  bodies  convert  other  duly  difpoled  bodies  into  a 
nature’  fimilar,  or  homogeneous  to  their  own. 

In  animal  bodies,  by  means  of  digeltion,  chyiification,  and  other 
operations  neceffary  to  nutrition,  the  food  is  affimilated,  or  changed 
into  an  animal  fubftance. 

ASSIKATUM,  a  blood  draught,  confiding  of  wine  and  blood, 
wherewith  the  ancients  ratified  their  treaties. 

ASSIS,  the /Egyptian  bangue,  being  akind  of  opium,  orpowdcr 
made  of  hempfeed,  which  the  Egyptians  form  into  boles,  about  the 
fize  of  chefnuts,  and,  fwallowing  them,  become  thereby  intoxi¬ 
cated  and  ecdatic. 

ASSISA.  See  the  articles  Assise  and  Tallage. 

Assisa  cadere ,  in  law,  to  fall  from  the  affile;  to  be  non- 

fuited. 

Assisa  cadit  in  juratum,  implies  the  neceffityof  trying  by  a  jury 
a  thing  in  controversy,  that  is  doubtful. 

Assisa  capi  in  modum  afife,  denotes  the  defendant’s  pleading  di- 
redtly  to  the  affife. 

Assisa  continuanda,  is  a  writ  diredled  to  the  juftices,  to  take  an 
affife  for  the  continuance  of  a  caufe,  where  the  party  cannot  in  time 
procure  certain  records  alledged. 

Assisa  nocurncnti,  an  affife  of  nuifance. 

Assisa  poms  et  cerev fee,  a  power  or  privilege  of  adjuding  the 
wreight  and  meafure  of  bread  and  beer. 

Assist  judicium,  implies  a  judgment  of  the  court,  for  default, 
and  given  either  againft  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

Assisa  proroganda ,  a  writ  directed  to  the  jultice  of  affife,  for  ftay-_ 
ing  proceeding,  on  account  ot  the  party's  being  employed  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  king. 

ASSISE,  or  Assize,  in  law',  a  fitting  of  judges,  or  judices,  for 
hearing  or  determining  caufes. 

Assise,  clerk  of,  one  yvho  writes  down  the  proceedings  of  the 
judices.  See  the  article  Clerk. 

Assise,  or  Assises,  alfo  called  mercurial  affifes ,  anciently  fig- 
nified  certain  extraordinary  fittings  of  fuperior  judges  in  the  in-, 
ferior  courts  belonging  to  their  jurifdidtion  ;  to  inquire  whether  the 
fubordlnate  judges  and  officers  did  their  duty  ;  to  receive  the  com¬ 
plaints  preferred  againft  them  ;  and  take  cognizance  of  appeals  from 
them.  » 

Assise  alfo  denoted  a  court  or  alfembly,  compofed  of  feveral 
great  perfons  of  the  realm  ;  held  occafionally  in  the  king’s  palace, 
for  the  final  decifion  of  all  the  affairs  of  importance. 

The  term  afife  was  likewile  extended  to  all  grand  days  of  judg¬ 
ment,  at  which  the  trials  and  pleadings  were  to  be  fclemn  and  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Assise,  general,  implies  a  court,  place,  or  time,  when  and 
■where  the  writs  and  proceffes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  de¬ 
cided  by  judge  and  jury.  In  this  fenfe,  affife  is  either  general  or 
fpecial ;  general,  when  judges  go  their  reipedlive  circuits,  with 
commiffion  to  take  all  affife :  fpecial,  when  a  commiffion  is  granted 
to  particular  perfons  for  taking  an  affife  upon  one  or  two  diffeifins 
only. 

By  magna  charta,  juftices  ffiall  be  fent  through  every  county, 
once  a  year,  who-,  with  the  knights  of  the  feveral  (hires,  fhall  take 
affife  of  novel  diffeifin.  With  regard  to  the  general  affife,  all  the 
counties  of  England  are  divided  into  circuits,  and  two  judges  are 
affigned  by  the  king’s  commiffion  to  every  circuit,  who  now  hold 
the  afffes  twice  a  year,  in  every  county  except  Middlefex,  and  the 
counties  palatine.  Thefe  judges  have  five  feveral  commiffions. 
I.  Of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  which  they  are  empowered  to  try 
treafon's,  felonies,  &c.  2.  Of  gaol  delivery,  which  empowers 
fhem  to  try  every  prifoner  in  gaol,  be  his  offence  what  it  will. 
3.  Of  affife,  which  gives  them  authority  to  do  right  upon  writs, 
brought  by  perfons  wrongfully  thruft  out  of  their  lands  and  pof- 
feffions.  4.  Of  nifi  prius,  by  which  civil  caufes  come  to  an  iffue 
in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  are  tried  in  vacation  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  in  the  county  where  the  caufe  of  adlion  arifes.  5.  A 
commiffion  of  the  peace  in  every  county  of  the  circuit ;  and  all  juf- 
ticesof  the  peace  and  (heriffs  are  to  attend  upon  the  judges,  other- 
wife  they  are  liable  to  be  fined. 

The  (heriff  of  every  (hire  is  alfo  to  attend  in  perfon,  or  by  a  fuf- 
ficient  deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  who  may  fue  him  if  he 
fail. 

This  excellent  inftitution  of  judges,  circuits,  and  afffes,  was 
begun  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  though  then  fomew'hat  different 
from  what  it  is  now. 

The  grand  afftfe ,  or  trial  by  jury,  inftituted  by  Henry  II.  as  an 
alternative,  inltead  ofjudicial  combats,  is  particularly  deferibed  by 
Glanvil,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  the  advifer  of  the  meafure. 

Assise,  fpecial,  is  a  particular  commiffion  granted  to  certain 
perfons  .  to  take  cognizance  of  fome  one  or  two  caufes,  as  a  dif¬ 
feifin  or  the  like. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ  iffued  for  the  recovery  of  things 
immoveable,  of  which  a  perfon  and  hisanceftors  have  been  diffeifed. 
Of  latter  days,  thefe  writs  are  difpatched  at  the  general  afffes,  along 
"with  the  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c. 

Assise  of  novel  diffeifm,  is  a  writ  that  lies  where  a  tenant  in  fee 
fimple,  fee  tail,  or  tor  term  of  life,  is  put  out  and  diffeifed  of  his 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  common  of  paftures,  common  way,  &c. 

Assise  of  mort  d'ancef  or,  is  a  writ  which  lies  where  a  perfon’s 
father,  mother,  brother,  &c.  died  feifed  of  lands  and  tenements 
in  fee,  and  after  either  of  theit  deaths  a-  ftranger  abateth. 

Assise  of  darrein prcfnlment,  lies  where  a  perfon,  or  hisanceftor, 
has  prefented  a  clerk  to  a  church  ;  and  after  the  church  becomes 
vacant  by  dc  ith,  or  otherwise,  a  ftranger  prefents  his  clerk  to  the 
fcme  church  in  difturbance  of  them. 
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I  he  three  laid  mentioned  afifes  wrere  inftituted  by  Henrv  II,  in 
the  place  of  duels ;  which  till  then  had  obtained  on  thefe  cccafions. 
See  the  article  Duel. 

Assise  of  utrum  lieth  for  an  ecclcfiaftic  againft  a  layman,  ora 
layman  againft  an  eecleliaftic,  for  lands  or  tenements  doubtful 
whether  they  be  lay-ff  ,  or  fee-alms. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufed,  according  to  Lyttelton,  fora  jury;  fo  called,- 
becaufc  they  are  fummoned  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  ajjfe. 

Assise  likewife  denotes,  according  to  Lyttelton,  an  ordinance, 
or  ftatute,  whereby  the  weight,  fize,  or  dimenfions,  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  were  regulated;  the  ftatute  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III. 
being  termed  afffc  of  bread  and  ale. 

Assise  further  implies  the  quantity  itfelf  preferibed  by  the  fta¬ 
tute ;  as,  when  wheat  is  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  price,  bread  fhall  be  of 
fuch  afffc.  We  have  divers  ftatutes  for  fixing  the  affife  of  fiffi, 
cloth,  wood,  billets,  faggots,  &c. 

Assise  of  the  foreft ,  is  a  ftatute  or  condition,  containing  orders 
to  be  observed  in  he  king’s  foreft. 

Assise  alfo  includes  the  whole  procefs  in  court,  founded  on  a 
writ  of  afife  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  part  of  it;  viz.  the  iftuc  or 
verdidt  ot  the  jury. 

Assise,  continuance  of  If  a  record  in  the  treafury  be  alledged 
by  one  party,  and  denied  by  the  other,  a  certiorari  (hail  be  f uetf to 
the  treafury  and  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer,  who,  if  they  certify 
not  that  the  faid  record  is  then,  or  likely  to  be,  intheTower;  the 
king  (hall  then  fend  to  the  juftices,  repeating  the  certificate,  and 
will  them  to  continue  the  afife. 

Juftices  of  afffc,  were  luch  as  were  wont,  by  fpecial  commiffion, 
to  be  fent  into  tins  or  that  county,  to  take  afifes  for  the  cafe  of  the 
fubjeds.  . 

bor,  whereas  thefe  adions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many  men 
might  not,  without  great  damage  and  charge,  be  brought  up  by 
London;  and  therefore  juftices,  for  this  purpofe,  by  commiffions 
particularly  authorifed,  were  fent  down  to  them. 

Thefe  continue  to  pafs  the  circuit,  by  two  and  two,  twice  every 
year,  through  all  England,  except  the  four  northern  counties", 
where  they  go  only  once,  difpatching  their  feveral  bufindfes  to 
feveral  commiffions  ;  for  they  have  one  commiffion  to  take  afifes, 
another  to  deliver  gaols,  and  another  of  oyer  and  terminer.  In 
London  and  Middlefex  a  court  of  general  gaol  delivery  is  held  eight 
times  in  the  year. 

Assise,  limitation  of.  There  is  a  limitation  in  real  and  perfonal 
adions;  arid  in  the  former,  he  that  will  fue  for  any  lands  or  he¬ 
reditaments,  ought  to  prove  that  he,  or  his  anceftors,  were  feifed  of 
the  lands  fued  (or  by  a  writ  of  afife,  or  he  cannot  maintain  his  ac¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  called  limitation  of  afife. 

Assise,  rents  if,  are  the  certain  ellabliffied  rents  of  freeholders 
and  ancient  copyholders  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  afifed  and  certain, 
in  oppofition  to  reditus  mobiles. 

Thofe  of  the  freeholders  are  often  called  chief-rents,  reditus  ca¬ 
pi  tales  ;  and  both  forts  are  indifferently  denominated  quit-rents,  be¬ 
caufe  thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free  of  all  other  ferviccs. 

ASSISER  if  weights  and  meafures,  is  an  officer,  to  whom  the 
care  and  infpedion  of  thefe  matters  is  committed. 

ASSISII,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  imply  perfons  beneficed  in  a 
cathedral  church,  notin  a  rank  below  that  of  canons. 

ASSISOR,  the  fame  with  Assessor.  Jurors,  in  Scotland,  are 
termed  <  fifors . 

ASSISTANCE.  See  the  article  Aid,  help,  fuceour,  &c. 

ASSISTANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon  appointed  to 
attend  a  principal  officer,  for  the  moreeafy  and  regular  difeharge  of 
his  function. 

Assistant,  in  popi(h  countries,  implies  a  kind  of  eounfellors, 
or  controllers,  of  confummate  experience,  added  to  the  generals  or 
fuperiorsof  monaftcries,  &C.  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  general  of  the  jefuits  has  five  affiants. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  courts  of  af if  ants  in  molt  of  our  trading 
companies. 

Assistants  alfo  includes  thofe  perfons  who  are  condemned  to 
affift  in  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 

ASSISUS,  in  old  law-books,  fignifies  a  thing  demifed  or  formed 
out  for  fuch  an  affife,  or  certain  rent  in  money  and  provifions. 

ASS1THMENT,  in  the  Scottilli  law,  is  a  compenfation  given 
for  a  man  (lain  ;  in  the  Englifh  law,  man- bote  ;  which  fee. 

ASSIUS  lapis,  ox  lapis  Assius,  in  the  ancient  natural  hiftory,  was 
the  name  of  a  (tone,  called  alfo  farcophagus,  from  it’s  power  of  con- 
fuming  flefh. 

It  was  a  (tone  much  ufed  among  the  Greeks  in  their  fepultures, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  always  perfectly  confumed  the  flelh  of  hu¬ 
man  bodies,  buried  in  it,  in  forty  days.  This  property  it  was 
much  famed  for,  as  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  naturalifts.  There 
was  another  very  fingular  quality  alfo  in  it  ;  hut  whether  in  all,  or 
only  in  fome  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is  not  known;  that  is,  it’s  turn¬ 
ing  into  ftone  any  thing  that  was  put  into  veifels  made  of  it. 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had  this  (tone 
was  Affos,  a  city  in  Lvcia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was 
dug:  and  Dr.  Boot  informs  us,  that  in  that  country,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Eaft,  there  are  alfo  (tones  of  this  kind,  which,  if  tied 
to  the  bodies  of  living  perfons,  would  in  the  fame  manner  confume 
their  fleffi. 

ASSOCIATE,  a  partner,  adjundf,  fellow,  or  companion. 

ASSOCIATION,  the  adtof  affociating,  conftftuting,  or  form¬ 
ing  a  partnerlhip,  or  fociety. 

Association  of  ideas,  is  where  two  or  more  ideas  eonftantly 
and  immediately  follow  one  another,  fo  that  the  one  (hall  almoit 
infallibly  produce  the  other. 

When  there  is  a  real  affinity  or  conncdtion  between  ideas,  it  is 
the  excellence  of  our  reafon  to  have  them  and  hold  them  together,  in 
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that  union  and  correfpondepce  which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar 
beings.  But  when  there  is  no  affinity  between  them,  nor  anycaufe 
to  be  affi'mcd  for  their  accompanying  each  other,  but  what  is  owing 
to  mere  accident  or  cuftom  ;  this  natural  affbctahon  becomes  a  great 
imperfection,  and  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a  main  caufe  of  error,  or 

w'rong  deductions  in  reafoning.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  • 

Association,  inlaw,  is  a  writ  or  patent  font  by  the  king,  ei¬ 
ther  of  his  own  motion,  orat  thefuit  of  the  plaintiff,  to  the  judges 
of  aflife,  to  have  others  officiated  to  them  to  take  theamte.  Upon 
this  patent  of  affociation  the  king  fends  his  writ  to  the  jultices  ot  the 

affife,  commanding  them  to  admit  thefe  that  are  fofentj 

Association  of  parliament  \  as  in  the  reign  of  William  11. 
when  the  parliament  entered  into  a  folemn  affectation  to  defend  his 
maielVs  perfon  and  government  againft  all  plots  and  confpiracies ; 
and  all  perfons  bearing  offices,  civil  or  military,  were  enjoined  to 
lubfcribe  the  affociation  to  Hand  by  king  William,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feitures  and  penalties.  ,r  .  ... 

ASSOILE,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  ligmfies  to  abiolve,  deli¬ 
ver,  or  fet  free  from  an  excommunication. 

ASSONANCE,  in  rhetoric  or  poetry,  is  where  the  words  of  a 
phrafe  or  verfe  have  nearly  the  fame  found  or  termination,  but  make 
no  proper  rhyme  ;  thefe  are  ufually  accounted  vicious  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  critics,  though  the  Romans  fometimes  ufed  them  with  ele¬ 
gance  ;  as,  Militem  comparavit,  exercitum  ordinavit,  aciem  luffravit. 

ASSONANT  rhymes ,  is  a  term  which  indicates  a  fort  of  verfes 
common  among  the  Spaniards,  where  a  refemblance  of  found  takes 
place  of  a  natural  rhyme.  Thus,  in  a  kind  of  affonant  rhyme,  //- 
. gera ,  cubierta,  tierra,  mefa ,  may  anfwer  each  other,  becaufe  they 
have  each  an;  in  the  penultimate,  and  an  a  in  the  laff  fyllable. 

ASSRUMINA,  in  botany,  the  name  which  the  people  of  Gui¬ 
nea  give  to  the  fhrub  whofe  leaves  they  ufe  as  a  remedy  for  the  long 
worms  found  in  their  fleifi.  Thefe  leaves  they  bruife,  and  apply  a 
large  quantity  of  the  mafs  to  the  part  where  the  worm  is*  and  they 
are  eafed  at  once,  without  the  pain  and  hazard  of  drawing  it  out. 

ASSUMPSIT,  inlaw,  a  voluntary  or  verbal  promife,  whereby 
a  perfon  undertakes  to  perform  fome  agreement,  or  pay  a  certain 
fum  to  another.  Thus,  where  a  man  fells  goods  to  another,  the  law 
makes  the  affumpftt ;  and  promifes  he  ffiall  pay  tor  them. 

ASSUMPTION,  afeftival  in  the  Romifh  church,  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  miraculous  afeenfionof  the  Virgin  Mary,  body  and 
foul,  into  heaven. 

The  word  is  Latin,  affumptio,  and  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and 
fumo,  to  take. 

Assumption  alfo  denoted,  among  our  anceftors,  the  day  of  the 
death  of  any  faint :  quia  ejus  anima  in  caelum  affumitur.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Anniversary. 

Assumption,  in  logic,  is  the  minor  or  fecond  propofition  in  a 
categorical  fyllogifm. 

Assumption  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  imply  a  confequence 
drawn  from  the  propofitions  which  compofe  an  argument. 

ASSUMPTIVE  arms,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Arms. 

ASSURANCE,  policy  of.  See  the  article  Policy. 

Assurance,  in  commerce.  See  the  article  Insurance.  ' 

We  have  feveral  offices  of  affurance  from  fire  ;  as  the  Royal-Ex¬ 
change  affurance;  the  Sun  fire  office ;  the  Hand-in-hand  fire-office  ; 
the  London  affurance,  &c.  fome  for  houfes,  others  for  goods,  and 
fome  for  both.  We  have  alfo  affurances  for  life,  in  virtue  whereof, 
when  the  perfon  affured  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to 
the  perfon  in  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  affurance  was  granted. 

Assurances  on  lives.  By  aff'uring  a  life  is  meant  obtaining  fe- 
curity  lor  a  fum  of  money  to  be  received  ffiould  the  life  drop,  in 
confidcration  of  fuch  a  payment  made  to  the  affurer,  as  is  a  fufficicnt 
compenfation  for  the  lofs  and  hazard  to  which  he  expofes  himfelf. 
The  fum  at  which  this  compenfation  fhould  be  valued,  depends,  s 

l.  On  the  rate  of  intereft  at  which  money  is  improved:  and  2. 
On  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  the  life  to  be  affured.  If  in- 
terefl  is  high,  and  alfo  the  probability  high  of  the  duration  of  the 
life,  the  value  of  the  affurance  will  be  pruportionablv  low.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  rate  of  intereil  is  low,  and  the  probability  of  living 
alfo  low,  the  value  of  the  affurance  will  be  proportionally  high.  In 
order  to  explain  this  :  let  100/.  be  fuppofed  to  be  allured  on  a  life 
for  a  year  to  come ;  that  is,  let  100/.  be  fuppofed  payable  a  year 
hence,  provided  a  life  of  a  given  age  fails  in  that  time.  Were  the 
intereft  ol  money  at  5  per  cent,  and  the  life  fure  of  failing,  the  value 
of  the  affurance  would  be  the  fame  with  the  prefent  value  of  100/. 
payable  at  the  end  ot  the  year,  reckoning  intereil  at  5  per  cent,  that 
is,  it  would  be  that  fum,  which  being  now  put  out  to  intereil  at  5 
per  cent,  would  produce  ico /.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  95/.  4*.  8 d. 
See  the  article  Annuities. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  an  even  chance,  or  the  odds  are  equal, 
whether  the  life  does  or  docs  not  fail  in  the  year,  the  value  of  the 
affurance  will  be  half  the  former  value,  or  47/.  125.  4 d.  If  the  adds 
again!!  it’s  failing  are  two  to  one,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  expeCted, 
that  fome  one  of  three  lives,  at  the  age  of  the  given  life,  will  fail  in 
the  year,  the  value  of  the  affurance  will  be  a  third  of  the  firlt  value 
reckoning  the  fame  interelt ;  or  31/.  151.  If  the  odds  are  19  to  1* 
or  if  it  may  be  expeCted,  that  fome  one  out  of  twenty  lives,  at  the 
age  of  the  given  life,  will  fail  in  a  year  ;  the  value  of  the  affurance 
will  be  a  twentieth  part  of  the  firlt  value,  or  4/.  16 s.  If  the  odds 
are  49  to  1,  or  only  one  out  of  fifty  fuch  lives  as  the  given  life  can 
be  expeCted  to  fail  in  the  year,  the  value  of  the  affurance  will  be  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  fin!  value  ;  that  is,  it  will  be  u.  18 s.  Now  the 
oddsot  3  to  1  are,  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s  Table  of  Obfervations 
ffee  Mortality],  the  odds  that  a  life  aged  87,  will  not  drop  in  a 
year.  I  he  odds  ot  19  to  1  are  the  odds,  according tp  thefame  ta¬ 
ble,  that  a  lite  aged  64,  will  not  drop  in  a  year.  And  the  odds  of 
49  to  1  are  the  odds  that  a  lite  aged  39  will  not  drop  in  a  year.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  affurance  of  100I.  for  a  year. 
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on  a  life  aged  87*  is  31/.  151.  on  a  life  aged  64,  4/.  i6r.  on  a  life 
aged  39*  1/.  i8r.  reckoning  intereil  at  5  per  cent.  If  intereft  is 

reckoned  at  3  percent,  thefe  values  will  be  32/.  js. — 4/.  17* _ 

1  /.  i8r.  lod. 

The  affurances  mod  commonlv  praCtifed  are  fuch  affurances  as 
thefe. on  lingle  lives  for  fingle  yeirs;  but  private  affurers,  and  alfo 
fome  alluring  offices,  being  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  calculation 
in  this  cafe,  it  has  been  the  cuftom  among  them  to  pay  no  regard 
to  any  difference  of  ages,  but  to  demand  5/.  from  all  ages  indiferi- 
minately,  for  the  affurance  of  iool.  for  one  year.  Nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd  or  inequitable  ;  for  it  appears  that  this  is  more  than  the 
value  of  the  affurance  of  a  life  at  the  age  of  64 ;  and  that  it  is  more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  affurance  of  a  life  aged  39,  allowing  the 
affured  to  make  5  per  cent,  of  the  money  he  advances. 

The  plan  to  which  the  feweft  objections  are  applicable,  is  that  of 
the  fociety  which  meets  at  Black-Fryars  Bridge,  and  which  has  juft- 
ly  Ityled  itfelf  the  Equitable  Sodety  for  Affurances  on  Lives  and  Surui- 
vorjhips.  The  bulinefs  tranfaCted  by  this  fociety  is  fo  extenfive,  and 
it  is  governed  fo  intirely  by  calculations,  founded  on  the  belt  rules 
and  obfervations,  that  it  cannot  but  prove  one  of  the  greateft  public 
benefits.  It  was  eftabliftied  in  the  year  1762,  in  confequence  of 
propofals  which  had  been  made,  and  leCtures  recommending  fuch  a. 
defign,  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Dodlon,  the  author  of  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  Repofitory. 

It  alfures  any  fums  or  reverfionary  annuities,  on  any  life  or  lives 
for  any  number  of  years,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
lives  ;  and  in  any  manner  that  may  be  beft  adapted  to  the  views  of 
the  perfons  affured;  that  is,  either  by  making  the  allured  fums  pay--, 
able  certainly  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives  ;  or  on  condition  of 
furvivorlhip  ;  and  alfo,  either  by  taking  the  price  of  the  affurance  irr 
one  prefent  payment,  or  in  annual  payments,  during  anv  fingle  or. 
joint  lives,  or  any  terms,  lefs  than  the  whole  poffible  duration  of 
the  lives. 

Any  perfons,  for  inftance,  who  depend  on  -incomes  which  muft 
be  loft  when  they  die,  or  who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates, 
may,  if  they  want  to  borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficient 
feeurity,  by  alluring  fuch  fums  as  they  want  to  borrow  in  this  fo¬ 
ciety,  and  affigning  the  policy;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  len¬ 
der  will,  during  the  term  of  the  affurance,  be  guarded  againft  all 
danger  of  lofing  his  principal  by  the  death  of  the  borrower. 

In  the  fame  way,  clergymen,  counfellors,  perfpns  holding  any 
places  of  profit,  traders,  and  others,  who  have  families,  whofe  fub- 
fiftence  depends  on  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  may  here  be  en¬ 
abled  to  make  fome  provifion  for  their  families  after  their  deceafe. 

All  perfons  who  enjoy  annuities  for  the  lives  of  others,  may  here 
fecure  themfelves  againft  the  lofs  they  w'ould  fultain,  ffiould  they  fur- 
vive  the  perfons  on  whofe  lives  the  annuities  depend,  by  making  af¬ 
furances  which  ffiould  entitle  them  to  any  fums,  payable  on  condi¬ 
tion  their  furvivorlhip  fhould  take  place.  Any  perfon  entitled  to  an 
eftate,  annuity,  legacy,  or  office,  after  another  perfon,  provided  he 
furvives,  may  here  fecure  fome  equivalent  for  his  family  at  his  de¬ 
ceafe,  provided  he  does  not  furvive. 

Hufbands  may,  in  this  fociety,  fecure  annuities  for  their  wives, 
provided  they  ffiould  leave  them  widows.  Parents,  by  alluring  the 
lives  of  their  children  when  infants,  till  they  attain  a  given  age,  may 
fecure  for  them,  ffiould  they  live  to  that  age,  fuch  fums  as  may  be 
neceffary  to  put  them  out  to  apprenticeffiips,  or  to  make  capitals  or 
fortunes  for  them,  with  which  to  fet  out  in  bufinefs,  or  to  marry. 

Any  perfons,  apprehenfive  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old 
age,  when  incapable  of  labour,  may,  in  this  fociety,  purchafe  an 
annuity,  to  commence  at  any  future  year  of  his  life,  and  to  continue 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  he  may  do  this  at  a  very  fmall 
expence,  if  he  is  young,  and  willing  to  wait  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  annuity,  till  he  is  55  or  60  years  of  age. 

There  are  no  kinds  of  affurances  on  lives  and  furvivorffiips,  which 
this  fociety  does  not  make.  In  doing  this,  it  follows  the  rules 
which  have  been  given  by  the  beft  mathematical  writers  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Reverfions,  particularly  Mr.  Simpfon  ; 
and,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a  permanent  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to  bear-the  expences  of  manage¬ 
ment^  takes  the  advantage  of  making  it’s  calculations  at  fo  low  an 
intereft  as  3  per  cent,  and,  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  va¬ 
lues  of  lives  in  London,  where  (as  in  all  great  towns)  the  rate  of 
human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  common  among  man¬ 
kind. 

This  fociety  has  lately  made  a  particular  enquiry  into  it’s  own 
ftate,  as  to  profit  and  lofs,  by  all  the  bufinefs  it  has  tranfaCted  from 
it’s  firlt  inftitution.  This  inquiry  was  made  in  three  different  me¬ 
thods,  propofed  to  the  directors  by  Dr,  Price,  the  author  of  the 
(1  reatile  on  Reverfionary  Payments  ;  and  the  refult  has  been,  that 
it  appears,  that  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  the  perfons  alfured 
have  died,  than  ffiould  have  died,  according  to  the  tables  for  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which  the  calculations  have  been  made,  or  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Halley’s  table  for  Breflaw ;  that,  for  this  reafon,  the 
claims  have  been  much  lefs  than  they  ffiould  have  been ;  and  that  the 
lociety  has  for  many  years  been  enjoying  an  income,  fome  thou- 
fands  per  ann.  greater  than  it  wants,  and  a  furplus  ltock  of  near 
40,000/.  over  and  above  what  is  neceffary  to  enable  it  to  make  good 
all  it’s  engagements. 

in  theie  circumftances,  the  fociety  finding  itfelf  well  fecured 
agajnlt  future  hazards,  and  being  unwilling  to  take  from  the  public 
an  extravagant  profit,  have  determined  to  reduce  all  the  future  pay¬ 
ments  for  affurances  one  tenth;  and  alfo  to  return  to  the  perfons  now 
allured  one  tenth  of  all  the  payments  which  they  have  made.  And 
there  is,  it  feems,  reafon  to  expeCt  that  this  will  be  only  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  farther  reductions.  Nor  need  the  public,  we  are  informed, 
be  apprehenfive  of  their  going  too  far  in  making  reductions;  for  in 
conlcquence  of  the  inquiry  they  have  lately  made,  tpd  of  theord^j 
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into  which  this  inquiry  has  thrown  their  accounts,  they  will  have  it 
in  their  power  to  determine  exa&ly  from  year  to  year  what  they  are 
able  to  do,  and  always  to  keep  under  their  view  a  clear  Rate  of  their 
own  circumftances. , 

From  the  preceding  accounts  of  this  fociety  it  is  manifeft,  that  it’s 
bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  none  hut  fkilful  mathematicians  are  qualified 
to  condudt  it.  The  intereit  of  the  fociety,  therefore,  abfolutely 
requires,  that  it  fhould  make  the  places  of  thofe  who  manage  it’s 
bufinefs  fo  advantageous,  as  to  induce  the  ableft  mathematicians  to 
accept  them  ;  and  this  will  render  it  the  more  ncceflary  for  the 
fociety  to  take  care,  on  any  future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  regard,  in 
filling  them  up,  to  any  other  confederations  than  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  candidates.  The  confequence  of  granting  good  pay 
will  be  a  multitude  of  folicitations  on  every  vacancy,  from  perfons 
who,  however  unqualified,  will  hope  for  fuccefs  from  their  connec¬ 
tions,  and  the  intereft  they  are  able  to  make  ;  and  fhould  the  fociety, 
in  any  future  times,  be  led  by  fuch  caufes  to  trull  it’s  bufinefs  in 
the  hands  of  perfons  not  poffelTed  of  fufheient  ability,  as  calculators 
and  mathematicians,  fuch  miltakes  mnv  be  committed  as  may  prove, 
in  the  higheft  degree,  detrimental.  We  have  reafon  to  know,  that 
at  prefent  the  fociety  is  in  no  danger  of  this  kind  ;  and  one  of  the 
great  public  advantages  attending  it  is,  that  it  has  eftablifhed  an 
office,  where  not  only  the  bufinefs  we  have  deferibed  is  tranfadded 
with  faithfulnefs  and  fkill  ;  but  where  alfo  all  who  want  folutions 
of  any  queltions  relating  to  life-annuities  and  reverfions  may  ap¬ 
ply,  and  be  fure  of  receiving  juft  anfwers. 


Table  of  the  rates  of  ajj'urance  on  fingle  lives  in  the  Society  for 
equitable  AJfurances  near  Black-Fryar's  Bridge. 
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6 

9 

3 

60 

5 

19 

1 

6 
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10 

7 

17 

7 

65 

7 

0 

11 

8 

*3 

0 

10 

3 
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Thefe  rates  are  loper  cent,  lower  thari  the  true  values,  according 
to  the  decrements  of  life  in  London,  reckoning  intereft  at  3  per  cent ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  for  all  ages  under  fifty,  they  are  near  a  third 
higher  than  all  the  true  values,  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s  table  of 
the  decrements  of  life  at  Breflaw,  and  Dr.  Price’s  tables  of  the  de¬ 
crements  of  life  at  Northampton  and  Norwich.  As,  therefore,  this 
fociety  has  lately  found  that  the  decrements  of  life  among  it’s  mem¬ 
bers  have  hitherto  been  lower  than  even  thofe  given  in  thefe  laft 
tables,  it  may  be  reafonably  expedted,  that  they  will  in  time  reduce 
their  rates  of  ajjurance  to  the  true  values,  by  thefe  tables. 

Assurance,  collateral.  See  the  article  Collateral. 

ASSURGENT  leaves ,  in  botany,  are  thofe  which  are  firfl  bent 
down,  and  then  rife  eredt  towards  the  apex. 

ASSUROR,  is  a  merchant,  or  other  perfon,  who  allures,  or  makes 
out  a  policy  of  affurance  for  a  fliip,  houfe,  goods,  life,  &c. 

ASSUR1TANI,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  fed!  of  heretics,  who 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  Africa  during  the  reign  of  Conflantius. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Donatifls,  and  held  that  the  Son  was 
inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  inferior  to  the  Son  ;  they 
re-baptized  thofe  who  embraced  their  fentiments  ;  and  afferted,  that 
good  men  only  were  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

ASSYRIAN  letters ,  an  appellation  which  feveral  rabbins  and 
talmudifls  have  given  to  the  charadfers  of  the  prefent  Hebrew  al¬ 
phabet,  as  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Aflyrians 
during  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 

ASTAEUS,  a  fpecies  of  the  crab  infedl. 

ASTAKILLOS,  a  name  applied  by  Paracelfus  to  a  malignant, 
gangrenous  ulcer,  which  fpreads  from  the  feet  upward,  faid  to  be 
occafioned  by  a  mercurial  fait  in  the  blood.  It  is  called  by  fome 
the  frider's  ulcer,  ulcus  araneum. 

ASTALIN,  in  ancient  writings,  is  the  fame  with  ajlanda. 

ASTANDA,  a  royal  courier  or  meffenger  among  the  ancients  ; 
of  which  number  king  Darius  of  Perfia  is  faid  to  have  been.  See 
Angarus. 

ASTARIL7E,  Astarothit^,  a  name  applied  to  the  Jews 
who  worfhipped  the  goddefs  Aftaroth. 

ASTAROTH,  or  Ashtaroth,  in  antiquity,  a  goddefs  of  the 
Sidonians.  The  word  is  Syriac,  and  fignifies  fheep,  efpecially  when 
their  udders  are  turgid  with  milk. 

ASTARTE,  the  lingular  of  Aftaroth,  a  goddefs  of  the  Sidonians, 
and  called  in  feripture,  the  queen  of  Heaven,  i.  e.  the  moon.  This 
deity  is  faid  to  have  confecrated  the  city  of  Tyre,  by  depofiting  in 
it  a  fallen  liar. 

AST  ATI,  a  fed!  of  heretics  in  the  ninth  century,  the  followers 
of  one  Sergius,  who  revived  the  errors  6f  the  Manichees.  They 
Were  remarkable  for  their  inconflancy,  whence  their  name. 
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ASTEISM,  or  Asteismus,  in  rhetoric,  a  genteel  way  of  irony* 
or  handfome  method  of  deriding  another  : 

Asteismus  loves  to  jeft  with  firokes  of  wit, 

And  flily  with  the  point  of  fatirc  hit ; 

e.  g.  Who  hates  not  Bavius’s  verfes,  let  him  love  Maevius’s  l  and 
he  that  loves  either,  let  him  milk  the  he-goats.  Virgil. 

ASTER,  in  botany,  Jlar-wort ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
th  fyngenefia polygamla  fuperfhia  clafs  ;  the  characters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  it  has  a  compound  flower,  compofed  of  feveral  female  and 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly 
empalement ;  the  rays  of  the  flower  are  compofed  of  female  flowers, 
whofe  upper  parts  are  ftretched  ou*  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue,  and 
indented  in  three  parts  at  the  end  ;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  Vorm 
the  dilk  or  middle  ;  thefe  are  funnel -fhaped,  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  parts,  which  fpread  open,  and  have  each  fivelhort  {lender  fla- 
mina,  crowned  with  cylindrical  fummits  ;  in  the  bottom  is  placed 
a  germen,  which  becomes  an  oblong  feed,  crowned  with  down  ■ 
the  female  flowers  have  a  germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle,  crowned 
by  two  reflexed,  oblong  fiigmata,  which  have  no  ftamina,  but  in 
other  refpedfs  refemble  the  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Linnasus  and 
Miller  enumerate  thirty-feven  fpecies.  See  Star -wort. 

Aster,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  i«  a  name  given  to  a  medicine,  in¬ 
vented  by  Andromachus,  againft  defluxions,  and  other  pains. 

Aster  thalajfus,  the  Star -fijh,  or  ftella  marina. 

Aster,  a  denomination  applied  by  mineralogifts  to  a  fpecies  of 
Samian  earth.  f 

ASTENA,  in  the  Linntean  fyflem,  is  a  genus  of  worms  of  the 
molufcu  order. 

AS  TERI  A,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  beautiful  pellucid  gem  of  varia¬ 
ble  colours,  when  viewed  in  different  lights.  It  is  generally  known 
among  jewellers  by  the  name  of  cat’s  eye.  It  is  found  In  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Bohemia. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  extraneous  figured  foffil,  called 
in  Englifh  the  flar-ftone. 

Asteria,  St AR-fiJb,  Jlella  marina,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  naked 
infers,  in  the  form  of  a  radiated  ltar:  the  mouth  is  fltuated  in  the 
center,  on  the  under  part";  and  the  anus  in  the  center,  on  the  upper 
part ;  the  tentacula  are  extremely  numerous,  and  in  a  manner  cover, 
either  the  whole  upper  furface  of  the  body,  or  the  extremities  of 
the  ramifications. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  being  very  numerous,  are  dift'nguifhed 
according  to  the  number  of  their  rays;  thev  are  alfo  of  different 
fizes  ;  the  largeft,  or  great  Magellanic  flar-fifli,  forming  a  circle 
of  feveral  feet  in  diameter,  when  it’s  rays  are  fully  extended,  others 
not  exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter.  See  the  article  Star-^. 

ASTERION,  in  aftronomy,  is  one  of  the  canes  vena! id. 
ASTERISCUS,  buphthalmum ,  ox-eye,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
fyngenefta  polygamla  fuperfua  clafs.  It’s  characters  aVe  thefe  :  it  hath 
a  compound  radiated  flower,  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
florets*  aud  the  hermaphroditefiowers  compote  the  difk  and  are  fun- 
nei-fhaped  ;  in  the  center  is  fltuated  an  oval  comprefled  germen 
which  becomes  an  oblong  feed  ;  the  female  florets  which  comr  ofe 
the  rays  are  ftretched  out  on  one  fide  like  a  tongue,  and  are  indented 
at  the  top  in  three  parts;  thefe  have  no  ftamina,  but  a  double¬ 
headed  germen,  which  becomes  a  fingle  comprefled  feed,  cut  on 
each  fide.  There  are  nine  fpecies. 

An  infufion  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 
diuretic,  and  the  leaves  are  efteemed  vulnerary  ;  but  neither  are  now 
in  ufe. 

ASTERISK,  a  mark  in  the  form  ofaftar  (*)  placed  over,  or  next 
to,  any  word  or  fentence,  to  render  it  more  conspicuous,  or  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  margin,  orelfewhere,  for  a  quotation,  explanation, 
or  the  like. 

ASTERISM,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  conftellation.  See 
Constellation. 

ASTERN,  in  navigation,  any  diflanee behind  a  fhip,  or  indirect 
oppofition  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  which  fhe  fterns  ;  i.  e.  when 
the  north  is  a-head,  fouth  is  a-ftern. 

ASTEROPHYTON,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  a  kind  of  ftar-fiffi, 
compofed  of  many  cylindrical  rays,  reprefenting  the  branched  ftalks 
of  an  intricate  fhrub. 

ASTEROPOD1UM,  a  kind  of  extraneous  foflil,  of  the  fame 
fubftance  with  the  ajleria,  or  Jlar-Jlone,  to  which  it  ferves  as  a  balls. 

AS  1EROPTERUS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Vaillant  to  the 
ajler,  ox  Jlar-wort.  See  the  article  Aster. 

ASTHMA,  in  medicine,  a  painful,  difficult,  and  laborious  ref- 
piration,  occafioned  by  an  intolerable  ftraightnefs  of  the  pnecordia, 
which,  by  impeding  the  free  circulation  or  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  endangers  a  fuffocation. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  au,  to  breathe. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  ajlhmasi  one  difficulty  of  breathing 
proceeds  from  corpulency,  and  a  very  full  habit  of  body;  and  is 
moft  apparent  after  violent  motion  ;  but  this  is  a  flight  diforder, 
and  free  from  all  danger. 

The  next  is  the  pituitousajlbma,  attended  with  a  moift  cough,  and 
the  bringing  up  pituitous  matter  ;  it  attacks  the  patient  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  pofitions  of  the  body  ;  and  is  owing  to  a  plenty  of 
vifeid  mucus,  fluffing  the  veficulee  of  the  lungs,  and  hindering  the 
free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air  through  them. 

The  third  fort  is  owing  to  the  convulfive  contraction  of  the  parts 
defigned  for  refpiration,  and  proceeds  from  various  caufes,  both 
within  and  without  the  thorax;  and  this  is  called  the  dry,  flatu¬ 
lent,  or  convulfive  afllma 

The  longer  this  difeafe  continues,  the  more  (harp  and  violent  all 
the  fymptoms  become.  The  patient’s  body  grows  more  coftive,  and 

the 


the  urine  is  thin  and  watery  ;  moft  commonly  the  feet  fwell,  then 
the  hands,  face,  and  back  ;  there  is  a  numbnefs  of  the  arms ;  the 
countenance  is  wan  and  livid,  orof  a  leaden  colour  :  then  comes 
on  a  little  fever,  which  grows  worfe  in  the  evening;  the  whole 
body  is  cachcdtic,  with  an  oedematous  fwelling  of  the  .eet  ,  tbe'C 
is  a  dropfy  of  the  bread,  or  an  afcites,  or  anafarca  ;  at  lead  there 
is  a  palfy  on  one  fide,  or  of  the  arm  ;  or  indead  thereof,  a  pally  ot 
the  eyelids.  This  difeafe  is  likewife  called  by  fome,  a  fuffocating 
ajihma;  by  others  the  nervous  njikma.  , 

Asthma,  method  of  treatment.  When  the  difeafe  is  recent,  an 
is  owiiw  only  to  the  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  praecordia,  there 
are  hopes  of  a  cure  ;  efpecially  if  the  matter  of  the  gout,  ulcers,  and 
exanthemata,  are  fent  back  to  their  proper  feats.  When  the  men- 
fes  or  haemorrhoids,  which  were  dopped,  return,  it  yields  relief, 
and  if  the  difeafe  was  not  too  far  advanced,  perfect  healtn.  it  it  is 

inveterate,  or  ill-managed,  it  brings  on  a  dropfy  of  the  bread,  ob- 
ftruCtions  of  the  lower  belly,  oedematous  fwcllings  cf  the  feet,  a 


portend 
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dropfy ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  foon  fatal :  when  there  is  a  How 
fever,  an  unequal  intermitting  pulfe,  a  palfy  of  the  arms,  a  con¬ 
tinual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  little  urine,  a  fyncope  or  fwoonmg, 
then  death  is  at  hand.  Some  are  carried  ofFby  an  inflammation  ot 
the  lungs,  and  the  more  grievous  the  difeafe,  the  more  languid  the 
pulfe.  The  ajihma ,  in  old  perlons,  continues  till  death  :  that  w  hich 
is  cau'fed  by  a  diflocation  of  the  vertebrae  canrtot  be  cured  till  they  are 
reduced.  The  more  violent  the  acceflion,  the  longer  it  lads,  and  the 
oftener  it  returns  with  a  greater  danger  of  fuffocation. 

In  the  paroxyfm,  beeaufe  the  body  is  generally  bound,  and  the 
wind  and  humours  arc  carried  upwards,  the  fpeedied  aflidance  is 
from  emollient  and  carminative  clyders. 

If  there  is  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  :  after¬ 
wards  ufe  frittions  of  the  feet,  which  have  an  incredible  efficacy  ; 
alfo  let  them  be  put  into  warm  water  ;  for  the  feet  are  almod  always 
cold.  When  there  is  a  violent  fpafm  about  the  praecordia,  hot  fo¬ 
mentations  are  neceflary,  or  bladders  filled  with  hot  milk,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part  affected  ;  likewife  nervous  liniments  arc  very  ufett.il, 
rubbed  in  with  a  warm  hand. 

Out  of  the  tit,  if  it  proceeds  from  too  great  a  congcdion  of  blood 
about  the  bread,  or  front  a  polypus  of  the  heart,  bleeding  in  the  foot 
wall  be  proper,  as  alfo  fearifleations  ;  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the  hae¬ 
morrhoids,  leeches  dtould  be  applied  to  the  anus;  as  alfo  gentle 
laxatives  to  cleanfe  the  primx  viae  :  likewife  bodily  motion,  flen- 
der  diet,  and  foft  drink.  If  there  are  hypochondriachal  or  flatulent 
fymptoms,  then  gentle  laxatives  will  be  the  more  neceflary, together 
with  clyders.  When  the  menfes  or  haemorrhoids  are  fuppreffed, 
then  nothing  is  better  than  the  Bath  waters,  both  for  bathing  and 
drinking ;  or  the  waters  of  Seltzer  taken  warm  and  mixed  with  milk. 

When  the  ajihma  proceeds  from  the  driving  back  fome  impure 
matter  from  the  Ikin,  or  from  the  drying  up  of  ulcers,  and  the 
humour  is  tranflated  to  the  nervous  parts  of  the  bread,  then  gentle 
diaphoretics  will  be  neceflary  to  fend  it  back  to  the  fuperficies  of  the 
body. 

For  theconvulflve  kind,  the  cure  is  attempted  by  anti-epileptics, 
anti-hyderics,  anti-fpafmodics,  opiates,  <&c. 

ASTIPULATOR,  among  the  Romanids,  is  the  perfon  by  whofe 
leave  and  confent  a  man  takes  the  religious  habit. 

ASTORCHA,  a  name  by  which  fome  botanids  call  the  yellow 
ftoechas,  and  others  the  purple  or  Arabian. 

ASTR./EA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  judice.  The  poets 
deferibe  her  as  the  daughter  of  J  upiter  and  Themis,  and  came 
down  from  heaven  in  the  golden  age  ,  but  when  the  manners  of  men 
became  corrupt,  die  left  the  earth,  and  returned  to  heaven,  where 
fhe  commenced  a  condellation  of  dars,  and  from  her  orb  dill  looks 
down  on  the  ways  of  men  ;  whence, 

Artr.ea,  inadronomy;  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fign  Virgo  ; 
by  others  called  Erigone,  and  fometimes  Ifis. 

ASTRAGAL,  among  anatomids,  alfo  called  the  fling-bone,  bal- 
liltas  os,  is  the  talus,  or  fird  bone  of  the  foot,  fo  named  from  it’s 
fird  being  ufed  in  ancient  fports,  or  fomething  of  that  fhape  called 
cockal  ;  in  like  manner  with  our  dice,  and  going  by  the  fame  name. 
It  is  the  upper  bone  of  the  foot,  the  tibia  reds  upon  it  ;  it’s  upper 
and  under  fides  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  on  it’s  upper  fide  it 
articulates  with  the  of  calcis ;  the  fore  part  of  this  bone  is  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  and  there  it  articulates  with  the  as  Jcaphoidcs.  The  name  of 
aftragalus  has  been  alfo  applied  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

Astragal,  in  archite&ure,  a  fmall  round  moulding,  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  ferving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
columns.  See  plate  157,  Arch.  fig.  2.  and  Syflem. 

Sometimes  the  ajlragal  ferves  to  feparate  the  fafeise  of  the 
architrave  ;  but  thei|  it  is  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet,  compo- 
fed  of  beads  and  berries.  It  is  alfo  ufed  both  above  and  below  the 
liflel,  adjoining  immediately  to  the  die  or  lquare  of  the  pededal. 

Astragal,  in  gunnery,  around  moulding  cncompaffing  a  can¬ 
non,  about  half  a  foot  from  it’s  mouth;  it  is  called  the  eorniee- 
ring,  and  ferves  as  an  ornament  to  the  piece. 

Astragal,  or fcailop  tyles,  are  in  all  refpeHs  like  plain  tyles, 
only  their  lower  ends  are  in  form  of  an  adragai,  viz,,  a  femi-circle, 

with  a  lquare  on  each  fide.  They  are  ufed  in  fome  places  for  wea¬ 
ther  tyling.  .  r  r 

ASTRAGALOIDES,  in  botany,  is  the  phaca  of  Linnaeus.  See 
the  article  Baftard  M'dk  Vetch. 

AS1  RAGALOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  pratflifed  in  a 
temple  or  Hercules  in  Achaia.  It  was  performed  by  throwing  Imall 
pieces,  w'lth  marks  correfponding  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the 
acci  denta  *  tion  of  which  formed  the  anfwer  required. 

AbIRAGALQTE,  a  fpecies  of  foffile  alum,  thus  called  by 


it’s  refembling  a  talus. 


ankle-bone  ;  whence 


naturalifls,  from 
fome  have  named  it  talare. 

ASTRAGALUS,  in  botany,  milk-vetch,  a  gcnus'of  the  d'adel, 
phia  decandria  clafs  of  plants,  with  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  a 
bilocular  podded  fruit,  containing  kidney-like  feeds.  It  is  fa i d  to 
be  diuretic,  and  good  for  increaiing  the  milk  of  wCt-nurfes.  Dried 
to  a  powder,  it  is  with  good  effedt  fprinkled  on  old  ulcers,  and  flops 
bleeding.  Miller  enumerates  twenty  fpccics. 

ASTRAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  theflars: 
thus  ajiral  year  is  the  fame  with Jiderial  year. 

Astral,  or  Jiderial  year,  is  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  fun, 
going  from  any  fixed  flar,  returns  to  the  fame.  This  confifls  of 
365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  14-t  feeonds ;  and  is  20  minutes* 
in\  feeonds  longer  than  the  true  folar  vear. 

ASTRANTIA,  in  botany,  black  M aster -wort,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  digynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it’s  flowers  grow 
in  an  umbel ;  the  involucrum  of  the  general  umbel  is  in  one  fpecies 
compofed  of  two  large  trifid  leaves,  and  two  intire,  in  another  fpe¬ 
cies  of  feveral  fmall  leaves  ;  the  involucrum  of  the  fmall  umbels  is 
compofed  of  many  fmall-pointed  leaves,  which  are  longer  than  the 
umbels,  coloured  and  fpread  open  ;  the  empalement  ol  the  flower 
is  permanent,  credt,  and  cut  into  five  ffiort  acute  fegments  ;  the 
flowers  are  compofed  of  five  petals,  eredt,  bifid  and  bent  inward: 
the  oblong  germen  is  fituated  below  the  receptacle,  and  becomes  an 
oval  blunt  channelled  fruit,  divided  into  two  parts,  having  two  ob¬ 
long  oval  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  cover.  Miller  enumerates  three 
fpecies,  and  Linnaeus  only  two,  viz.  the  greater  and  lefs :  thefe  plants 
arefeldom  preferved  in  botanic  gardens,  as  there  is  no  great  beauty 
in  their  flowers  :  all  of  them  grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps. 

ASTRAPiLA,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  blue  or  blackifh  {tone,  with  white  variegations,  run¬ 
ning  in  it  in  the  form  of  waves  and  clouds,  It  has  been  fince  called, 
improperly,  ajirap'ta ,  and  ajlrapca. 

ASTRARII,  are  thofe  who  live  in  the  houfe  or  family,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  time  when  a  perfon  dies.  They  are  the  fame  with 
manlionarii. 

Astrarius  hares,  in  old  writings,  is  ufed  where  the  anceftor 
hath,  by  conveyance,  fet  his  heir  apparent,  and  family,  in  a  houfe, 
in  his  life-time.  Spelman  underflands  it  of  an  heir  to  whom  the 
predeceflor  makes  over  the  inheritance  during  his  own  life. 

ASTR1CTION,  among  phyficians,  implies  an  operation  dc- 
ligned  in  fome  meafure  to  conflringe  the  parts  and  pores  of  the  body 
when  too  loofe  ;  and  alfo  to  reltrain  the  courfe  of  the  humours 
when  too  fluid.  Ajiriflion  has  two  objedts;  the  firft  is  employed  on 
the  too  much  relaxed  folids  ;  the  fccond,  on  the  fluids,  chiefly  in 
haemorrhages. 

ASTR1CTOR  toga ,  a  clofe  kind  of  habit,  worn  by  the  ancients, 
which  did  not  reach  lo  low  as  the  feet.  See  the  articie  Toga. 

ASTRI£US  lapis ,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  a  kind  of  figured  ftone, 
broken  or  cut  from  the  enajiros. 

ASTR1LD,  a  fpecies  of  the  loxia,  or  crofs-bill,  afmall  bird  with 
a  hooked  beak,  whofe  joints  crofs  each  other.  It  does  great  mifehief 
in  orchards,  feeding  on  the  kernels  of  fruits.  See  Cross-M/. 

ASTRINGENS  crocus  martis ,  or  the  aftringent  crocus  of  iron,-  is 
made  by  expofing  iron  filings  to  air,  and  fprinkling  them  at  times 
with  vinegar,  till  they  are  almofl  converted  into  rufl  ;  after  which 
they  are  expofed  to  a  rtrong  reverberatory  fire,  till  they  become  of  a 
deep  purple  colour.  This  powder  is  found  a  good  medicine  in  hae¬ 
morrhages  and  fluxes,  it’s  dofe  being  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and 
the  beft  way  of  adminiftering  it  is  in  a  bolus  or  pills. 

ASTRINGENTS,  among  phyficians,  fuch  medicines  as  have 
the  power  of  contradting  the  parts,  and  diminiffiing  the  pores  there¬ 
of  ;  and  are  confequently  of  a  binding  quality.  Hoffman  very 
judicioufly  obferves  that  ajiringents  are  very  proper  to  reflore  a  tone 
and  elaflicity  to  the  animal  fibres,  when  debilitated  by  difeales, 
intemperance,  or  accident :  but  they  are  very  feldom  proper  with¬ 
out  a  previous  attenuation  of  the  juices,  and  a  courfe  ot  deobflruent 
medicines  ;  beeaufe  obftrudtions  are  more  firmly  riveted,  and  the 
vifeid  juices  circulated  with  more  difficulty,  when  the  diameters  of 
the  veflels  are  eonftridted  by  ajiringents. 

Aftringent  medicines  are  to  be  avoided  in  all  inflammatory  cafes, 
for  they  difturb  nature  in  the  effort  lhe  is  making  to  relieve  herfelf 
from  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  part ;  and  prevent  that  free  paf- 
fage  which  the  blood  ought  to  have,  and  which  alone  can  make  a 
cure,  or  break  through  the  obltrudtion  that  is  the  real  difeafe. 

Simples,  mint,  red  rofes,  nettles,  fanicle,  barberries,  quinces, 
pomegranates,  floes,  cinnamon,  blood-ftone,  alum,  chalk,  boles, 
coral,  &c.  are  among  the  principal  ajiringents.  See  Dr.  Lewis’s 
edition  of  Neumann’s  works,  wfith  his  own  additional  obfervaiions, 
4'to  an.  1759,  v.  362,  &  feq. 

ASTROBOLISM,  a  term  applied  to  plants,  which  are  deflroyed 
in  the  dog-days,  as  if  blafled  by  that  liar.  See  Blight. 

ASTRODICT1CUM,  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inftrument 
invented  by  M.  Weighelius,  by  means  of  which  many  perfons  fhali 
be  able  to  behold  the  fame  flar  at  the  fame  time. 

ASTROGNOSIA,  the  knowledge  of  the  fixed  flars. 
ASTROGRAPHY  deferibeththe  fixed  flars,  whofe  chief  pheno¬ 
mena  are,  1.  That  they  are  infinite  in  number,  at  lead  innumerable^ 
confidcred  all  together.  2.  The  number  of  vifible  ones  is  not  great, 
.being  not  above  400 or  500 in  a  dark  clear  night.  3.  Thefe,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  that  can  be  difeovered  by  a  telelcope,  are  not  above 
3000.  4.  They  all  ffiine  with  their  native  and  proper  light,  and  ap¬ 
pear  as  points  only  on  account  of  their  immenfc  diltances<.  5.  They 
are  therefore  fuppofed  very  reafonably  to  be  fo  many  funs,  eacb.hav- 
.  iqgiafyflem  of  planets  and  comets  about  him  like  our. fun.  6.  Some 
new  flats  appear,  and  other  flars  have  difappeared  or  been  extifl- 
guiffietf,  which  are  by  fome  reckoned  to  have  been  the  planets  or  co¬ 
mets  belonging  to  fome  of  the  neareft  fixed  flars  or  funs.  7.  The  ga¬ 
laxy 
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laxy  or  milkv  way  is  produced  by  the  united  luftre  of  an  infinite 
number  of  invifible  fiars  in  that  region.  8.  The  fixed  fiars  have  a 
(low  motion  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  performed  in  25920 
years,  which  fpace  is  called  the  Platonic  or  Great  year  ;  after  the 
expiration  of  which,  the  fiars  and  all  fublunary  things  return 
again  to  their  firfi  fiate  and  places. 

ASTROlTES,  lapis  Astroites,  Star -Jlone,  in  natural  hifiory, 
is  fo  called  on  account  of  it’s  refcmblance  to  a  ftar.  It  is  contro¬ 
verted  among  naturalifts,  whether  they  are  parts  of  a  petrified  ma¬ 
rine  animal,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  a  fpecies  of  corals  buried  in 
the  earth.  The  corals  forming  thcfe  fiars  are  fometimes  round, 
fometimes  angular,  and  their  columns  are  fometimes  feparated  and 
fometimes  the  firise  run  into  one  another.  See  the  article  Sta  r -Jlone. 

ASTROLABE,  among  the  ancients,  implied  ail  inftrument  for 
facilitating  the  fiudy  of  aftronomy,  and  what  we  now  call  an 
armillary fphere ;  which  fee. 

Astrolabe  is  alfoa  name  for  the  ftereographic  projection  of  the 
fphere,  either  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  or  the  meridian.  See 
Planisphere. 

Astrolabe,  or  Sea  Astrolabe,  more  particularly  denotes  an 
inftrument  chiefly  ufcd  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  fun, 
or  fiars,  at  fea. 

The  word  is  formed  from  arrp,  Jlari  and  \atp.€avuf  capio ,  I  take. 
The  Arabs  call  it  in  their  tongue  ajlharlah  ;  a  word  formed  by  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  common  Greek  name.  The  common  ajlrolabc , 
reprefented  in  plate  156 ,  jig.  22,  confifts  of  a  large  brafsring,  about 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  whofe  limb,  or  a  convenient  part  thereof, 
is  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes ;  fitted  with  a  moveable  index, 
Or  label,  which  turns  upon  the  center,  and  carries  tw'o  fights.  At 
the  zenith  is  a  ring  A,  to  hang  it  by  in  time  of  obfervation. 

To  ufe  the  ajlrolabe ,  turn  it  fo  to  the  fun,  as  that  the  rays  may 
pafs  freely  through  both  the  fights  F  and  G  ;  in  which  cafe  the  edge 
of  the  label  cuts  the  altitude  in  the  divided  limb. 

The  ajlrolabe ,  though  now  growm  into  difufe,  is  at  leaft  equal  to 
any  of  the  other  inftruments  ufed  for  taking  the  altitude  at  fea  ; 
efpecially  between  the  tropics,  when  the  fun  comes  near  the  zenith* 
There  are  a  great  many  other  ufes  of  the  ajlrolabe ;  whereof  Clavius, 
Henrion,  &c.  have  written  entire  volumes. 

ASTROLOGICAL,  fomething  belonging  to  aftrology* 

Astrological  fate,  denotes  a  necemty  of  things  and  events, 
arifing,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  influence  and  pofition  of  the  hed- 
Venly  bodies  which  give  law  to  both  the  elements  and  mixed  bodies, 
and  to  the  wills  of  men.  In  this  fenfe,  Manilius  ufes  the  word  : 
Certem  ejl  id  inevitabile fatum :  matcr'ueque  datum  efi  cogi,  fed ccgere Jlellis : 
-**  Fate  is  certain  and  inevitable:  matter  is  alfo  capable  of  being 
impelled,  and  of  impelling,  by  means  of  the  fiars.” 

ASTROLOGY,  a  fallacious  art,  pretending  to  foretel  future 
eventsfrom  thefituation,  different  afpedts,  See.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  an ip,  a  ftar,  and  toy©-,  a 
difeourfe. 

Ajlrology  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  natural  and  judiciary, 
or  judicial;  the  former  being  the  prediction  of  natural  effedts,  as  the 
changes  of  weather,  winds,  ftorms,  hurricanes,  thunder,  floods, 
earthquakes,  &c.  and  the  latter  that  which  pretends  to  foretel  moral 
events,  or  fuch  as  have  a  dependence  on  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Astrology,  natural,  belongs  to  phyfiology,  or  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  is  only  to  be  deduced  apofleriori  from  phenomena  and 
observations.  To  this  part  Mr.  Goad  chiefly  confines  himfelf,  in 
his  two  books  of  ajlrology,  in  which  he  pretends  that  inundations 
and  an  infinite  number  of  phasnomena  of  that  kind  may  be  explained 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  fiars.  For  this  ajlrology  alfo,  Mr. 
Boyle  has  ajuft  apology  in  his  hifiory  of  the  air. 

Astrology,  judiciary ,  or  judicial,  with  all  the  idle  conceits 
about  the  horary  reign  of  planets,  the  dodtrine  of  horofeopes,  the 
diftribution  of  the  houfes,  the  calculation  of  nativities,  fortunes, 
good  or  bad  hours  of  bufinefs,  and  the  like  fatalities,  is  a  mafs  of 
mere  levities,  and  may  be  plainly  confuted  by  phyfical  reafons. 

The  profelfors  of  this  kind  of  ajlrology  maintain,  that  “  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  one  great  volume  or  book,  wherein  God  has  written  the 
hifiory  of  the  world  ;  and  in  which  every  man  may  read  his  own 
fortune,  and  the  tranfadtions  of  his  time.” 

Judicial  ajlrology  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  invented  in  Chal¬ 
dea,  and  thence  tranfmitted  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ; 
though  fome  will  have  it  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  aferibe  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  it  to  Cham  :  but  it  is  to  the  Arabs  that  we  owe  it. 

The  Bramins,  who  introduced  and  pradtifed  this  art  among  the 
Indians,  have  hereby  made  themfelves  the  arbiters  of  good  and  evil 
hours,  which  gives  them  great  authority ;  fo  that  they  are  confulted 
as  oracles,  and  put  a  high  price  on  their  anfwers. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  fo  infatuated  with  it,  that  the  ajlrologcrs, 
or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  mathematicians,  maintained  their 
ground,  in  fpite  of  all  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  to  expel  them  out 
of  the  city,  and  the  fame  fuperftition  has  prevailed  in  more  modern 
ages  and  nations. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  art,  whighowed  it’s  origin  to  the  practices 
of  knavery  on  credulity,  is  now  univerfally  exploded  by  all  found 
philofophers,  and  jufily  rejected  by  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind. 

The  chief  province  now  remaining  to  the  modern  profelfors,  is 
the  making  of  calendars  and  almanacks. 

ASTROLUS,  in  natural  hifiory,  an  appellation  given  by  fome 
writers  to  a  fmall  white  and  fplendid  ftone,  of  a  roundilh  figure,  re- 
fembfing  the  eyes  of  fifties. 

ASTROMETEOROLOGIA,  meteorological  ajlrology,  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  weather,  and  it’s  changes,  from  the  alpeCts  and  con¬ 
figurations  of  the  moon  and  planets,  See. 

ASTRONIUM,  a  plant  whofe  calyx  has  five  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  five  petals.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  pentandria  clafs. 

ASTRONOMICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  aftronomy. 
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Astronomical  calendar,  is  an  inftrument  engraved  upon  copper¬ 
plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  palled  on  board,  with  a  brafs  Aider 
which  carries  a  hair,  and  fhews  by  infpedtiori  the  fun’s  meridian 
altitude,  right  afeenfion,  declination,  riling,  fitting,  amplitude,  &c. 
to  a  greater  exadtmfs  than  our  common  globes  will  (hew. 

Astronomical  Characters. 


Tj  Saturn 

11  Gemirii 

%  Jupiter 

22  Cancer 

(f  Mars 

Si  Leo 

9  Venus 

r?  Virgo 

5  Mercury 

Ljbra 

Q  The  Sun 

fit  Scorpio 

<£  The  Moon 

J  Sagittarius 

0  The  Earth,  or  £ 

V?  Capricornus 

y  Aries 

ZZ  Aquarius 

ft  Taurus 

K  Pifces 

Characters  of  the  AfpeCls, 

Nodes,  iffc. 

A  Trine 

S  Conjunction 

SS  Seinifexti’.e 

Bq  Biquentile 

■Je  Scxtile 

Vc  Quincunx 

Q_  Quintile 

§  Oppofition 

Q,  Scorpion’s  head 

□  Quartile 

Td  Tri  decile 

£5  Scorpion’s  tail 

Astronomical  column,  fuch  as  that  at  Paris,  eredted  for 
nomical  obfervations. 

Astronomical  horizon ,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  dividing 
the  world  into  two  parts,  or  hemifpheres  ;  the  one  upper,  and 
vifible';  the  other  lower,  and  hid. 

The  word  ipi £uv  literally  lignifies  bounding  or  terminating  the 
light  ;  being  formed  of  oftga,  termino,  definio ,  I  bound,  I  limit ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called,  finitsr,  finijher. 

Astronomical,  rational,  true  horizon,  alfo  called  limply  and 
abfolutety  the  horizon,  is  a  great  circle,  whofe  plane  paffes  through 
the  center-of  the  earth,  and  whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir. 
It  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifphere£. 

Such  is  that  circle  whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir ;  whence 
?t  follows,  that  the  feveral  points  of  the  horizon  are  a  quadrant  dif- 
tant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir.  The  meridian  and  vertical  circles  cut 
the  rational  horizon  at  right  angles,  and  intoequal  parts.  See  plate  100. 

ASTRONOMICAL,  fenfible,  vjible  ox  apparent  horizon,  is  a  lelfer 
circle  of  the  fphere*  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the  fphere 
from  the  invifible,  and  whofe  plane  touches  thefpherical  furfaceof 
the  earth. 

It’s  poles,  too,  are  the  zenith  and  nadir  ;  and,  confequently,  the 
fenfible  horizojn  is  parallel  to  the  rational  ;  and  it  is.  cut  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals.  See  Horizon. 

Astronomical  hours ,  are  equal  hours,  reckoned  from  noon, 
or  mid-day,  in  a  continued  feries  of  twenty-four. 

Astronomical,  or  natural  month,  is  that  meafured  by  fome 
exadt  interval  correfponding  to  the  motion  of  the  fun,  or  moon  : 
fuch  are  the  lunar  and  folar  months  ;  which,  however,  can  be  of 
no  ufe  in  civil  life,  where  it  is  required  that  the  months  begin  and 
end  on  fome  certain  day  ;  for  this  realon,  recourfe  is  had  to  another 
form  of  months.  See  Month,  civil,  See. 

Astronomical  tables  are  computations  of  the  motions,  places, 
and  other  phaenomenaof  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary. 

The  olde ft  ajlronomi cal  tables  are  the  Ptolemaic,  found  in  Ptolemy’s 
Almageft ;  but  thefe  no  longer  agree  with  the  heavens. 

In  1252,  AlphonfoXI.  king  of  Caftile,  undertook  the  correcting 
them,  chiefly  by  the  afliftance  of  Isaac  Hazan,  a  Jew  ;  and  fpent  four 
hundred  crowns  therein.  Thus  arofe  the  Alphonline  tables,  to 
which  that  prince  himfelf  prefixed  a  preface.  But  the  deficiency  of 
thefe  was  foon  perceived  by  Purbaehius  and  Regiomontanus  ;  upon 
which  the  latter,  and  after  him  Waltherus  and  Warnerus  applied 
themfelves  to  celeftial  obfervation,  for  the  further  amending  them  ; 
but  death  prevented  any  progrefs  therein. 

Copernicus,  in  his  books  of  the  celeftial  revolutions,  inftead  of 
the  Alphonline  tables,  gives  others  of  his  own  calculation,  from 
the  latter,  and  partly  from  his  own  obfervations. 

From  Copernicus’s  obfervations  and  theories,  Eraf.  Rheinholdus 
afterwards  compiled  the  Prutenic  tables,  which  have  been  printed 
feveral  times,  and  in  feveral  places. 

Tycho  Brahe,  even  in  his  youth,  became  fenfible  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  Prutenic  tables ;  which  was  what  determined  him  to  apply 
himfelf  with  fo  much  vigour  to  celeftial  obfervations.  Yet  all  he 
did  thereby,  was  to  adjuft  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  though 
Longomotitanus,  from  the  fame,  to  the  theories  of  the  feveral 
planets  publiftied  in  his  Aftronomica  Danica,  added  tables  of  their 
motions,  now  called  the  Danilh  tables  ;  and  Kepler  likeWifc,  from 
the  fame,  in  1627,  publilhed  the  Rudolpfiine  tables,  which  are 
now  much  efteemed.  Thefe  were  afterwards,  in  the  year  1650, 
turned  into  another  form,  by  Maria  Cunitia,  whofe  agronomical  tables , 
comprehending  the  effect  of  Kepler’s  phyfical  hypothelis,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  eafy,  and  fatisfy  all  the  phenomena,  without  any  trouble 
of  calculation,  or  any  mention  of  logarithms;  fo  that  the  Rudolph- 
ine  calculus  is  here  greatly  improved. 

Mercator  made  a  like  attempt  in  his  Ajlronomical  Inftitutions, 
publilhed  in  1676;  and  the  like  did  J.  Bap.  Morini,  whole  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Rudolphine  tables  was  prefixed  to  a  Latin  veriion  of 
Street’s  Allronomia  Carolina,  publiftied  in  I7°5- 

Lanfbergius,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  diferedit  the  Rudolphine 
tables,  and  framed  perpetual  tables,  as  he  calls  them,  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  motions ;  but  his  attempt  was  never  much  regarded  by  the 
afironomers  ;  and  our  countryman  Horrox  gave  an  abundant  check 
to  his  arrogance,  in  his  defence  of  the  Keplerian  Aftronomy. 

Nor  was  the-  authority  of  the  Rudolphine  tables  impaired  by  the 
Philolaic  table  of  Bullialdus’s  hypothelis  ;  or  the  Britannic  tables 
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c  Ni-wfon  •  or  the  French  ones  of  the  count  de  Pagan,  or  the 
Caroline  tables  of  Street,  all  calculated  on  Dr.  Ward’s  hypothefis, 
or  the  Noval-mafreltic  tables  ot  Ricciolus.  Among  thefe*  how  eve, , 
the  Philolaic  and'Caroline  tables  are  eftcemed  the  belt ;  mfomuch 
that  Mr  Whilton,  by  the  advice  of  Mr,  Flamftcad,  a  perfon  of 
undoubted^  ^iTity  in  fuch .  cafes  thought  fit  to  fubjoin  the 
Caroline  tables  to  his  A/lrmmcalLcQuKS. 

The  Ludovician  tables  were  publ.lhed  in  1702,  by  Mr.  de  la  Hire 
wholly  from  his  own  obfervations,  without  the  afliftance  ot  any 
hypothefis,  which,  before  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  telefcope, 
and  the  pendulum-clock,  was  held  impoffible.  But  thelatcft,  and 
much  the  belt,  are  tllofe  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley. 

Astronomical  time ,  is  that  taken  purely  from  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  without  regard  to  any  thing  elfe.  t  ' 
Astronomical  filar  year,  is  that  determined  precifely  oy  the 
obfervations  of  aflronomy ;  and  is  of  two  kinds,  tropical  and  iideria  , 

^The  tropical  or  natural  year  is  the  time  which  the  fun  employs 
in  paffing  through  the  zodiac;  which  is  365  days,  5  hours,  49 

minutes,  or  365“  5h  48'  57"  1  his  »  frhe  °nly  f  T"  °f 

year,  becaufe  it  always  keeps  the  fame  feafons  to  the  fame  months. 

The  fiderial  or  aftral  year  is  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  fun,  going 
from  any  fixed  liar,  returns  to  the  fame.  >  This  confifts  ot  305  days 
6  hours  9  minutes  14I  fronds;  and  is  20  minutes  17^  feconds 

longer  than  the  true  folar  year.  f  ,.  , 

Astronomical  lunar  year,  confifts  of  twelve  lunar  fynodical 
months,  and  therefore  contains  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes, 
-16  feconds,  and  is  therefore  10  days,  21  hours,  o  minutes,  21 
ieconds  ftiorter  than  the  folar  year.  1  his  is  the  foundation  of  the 
efact.  See  the  articles  Solar  and  Lunar. 

Astronomical  Obfervations. 

The  agronomical  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  among  which  thofe 
of  Hipparchus  make  a  principal  figure,  are  carefully  preferved  by 

Ptolemy  in  his  Almageft.  , 

In  the  year  880,  Albategni,  a  Sargcen,  applied  himfelt  to  the 
making  of  obfervations :  in  1457,  Regiomontanus  undertook  the 
province  at  Norimberg  ;  and  his  difciples,  J .  Wernerus,  and  Ber. 
Waltherus,  continued  the  fame  from -147 5  to  1504.  Their  obler- 
vations  were  publifhed  together  in  1544*  1°  t5°9»  Copernicus,  and 
after  him  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  with  his  afliftants  Rothmannus 
and  Byrgius,  obferved :  and  after  them  Tycho,  at  Uraniburgh,  from 
1582  to  1601.  See  the  articles  Coelestial  obfervations. 

After  thefc,  Hevelius,  with  a  ftill  more  magnificent  and  better 
contrived  apparatus  of  inftruments,  deferibed  in  his  Machina  Coe- 
leftis,  began  a  courfe  of  obfervations  ;  which  were  at  firft  objected 
to,  and  evert  defpifed  by  Dr.  Hook,  on  account  of  his  having  ufed 
only  plain  fights,  and  not  telefcopic  ones  ;  yet  Dr.  Halley,  who,  at 
the’inftance  of  the  royal  Society,  went  over  to  Dantzick  in  the  year 
1679,  to  infpe<ft  his  inftruments,  approved  of  their  juftnefs,  and  of 
the  obfervations  made  With  them.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Jer. 
Horrox  and  Will.  Crabtree,  famous  for  their  obfervations  from  1635 
to  1645  ;  alfo  Flamftead,  Caflini  the  father  and  fon,  Halley,  De  la 
Hire,  Roemur,  and  Kirchius. 

Astronomical  place  of  a  ftar  or  planet,  fignifies  it’s  longitude, 
or  place  in  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  order  of  the  figns. 

ASTRONOM1CALS,  a  term  ufed  by  fomc  writers  to  denote 
fexagelimal  fradtions  ;  by  reafon  of  their  ufe  in  aftronomical  cal¬ 
culations. 

ASTRONOMICUS  radius,  isamarineinftrument  ufually  called 
Jacob’s  ftaff,  the  crofs-ftaff,  or  forestaff. 

*#*  The  enfuing  copious,  practical,  and  theoretical  SYSTEM  OF 
ASTRONOMY  was  felefted  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Samuel,  a  gentleman 
long  conVerJ'ant  with  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and,  by  the  ample  fatisf  action 
and  information  it  is  calculated  to  yield,  as  weU  to  learners  as  proficients  in 
this  fublime  fcience,  we  doubt  not  but  it  will  prove  highly  acceptable  to  our 
readers  in  general,  and  be  deemed  a  valuable  acquifition  to  a  work  of  this 
nature,  whofe  foie  object  is  infraction  and  improvement. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF 

ASTRONOMY. 

An  Hiflorical  Account  of  Astronomy,  audit's  Profeffors 
ancient  and  modern. 

T  his  noble  fcience  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  magnitude, 
diftances,  motions,  eclipfes,  conjunctions,  &c. 

On  a  review  of  the  worksof  Omnipotence,  whofe  infcrutable  per¬ 
fections  are  but  in  part  difplayed  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  univerfe ;  and 
concerning  a  fmall  portion  of  which,  namely  the  terreftrial  globe, 
Dr.  Young  pertinently  obferves,  that  the  incomprehenfible  Creator 

- u  Tofs’d  this  mafs  of  wonders  from  his  hand, 

A  fpecimen,  an  earneft  of  his  power 
the  reflecting  mind  will  of  courfe  be  naturally  led  to  exclaim,  with 
the  pious  Pl'almift,  “  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  the 
firmament  alfo  fheweth  his  handy  work  ;  and  the  earth  is  full  of  his 
riches!”  and,  in  the  words  of  our  celebrated  Milton,  will  be  alfo 
excited  to  adore  and  admire  the  divine  Architect : 

“  Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  1 
Almighty  !  thine  this  univerfal  frame, 

I  hus  wond’rous  fair  !  Thvfelf  how  wondrous  then  ! 
,Vn,fpe^able  l” - T  *  Par.  Lost.  Book  V. 

(Jr  all  the  fciences  cultivated  by  mankind,  aflronomy  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  the  moft  fublime,  the  molt  inte- 
rcft.ing,  and  the  moft  ufeful:  for,  by  the  knowledge  derived  from 
this  fcience,  not  only  the  bulk  of  the  earth  isdifeovered,  the  fituation 
and  extent  of  the  countries  and  kingdoms  upon  it  afeertained,  trade 
and  commerce  carried  on  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 


various  produdls  of  feveral  countries  diftributed  for  the  health, 
comfort*  and  conveniency  of  it’s  inhabitants ;  but  our  very  facul¬ 
ties  are  enlarged  with  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  it  conveys,  our 
minds  exalted  above  the  low  contracted  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
and  our  underftandings  clearly  convinced,  and  affected  with  the 
conviction,  of  the  exiltcnce,  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and  fuper- 
intendency  of  the  Supreme  Being  ! 

From  this  branch  of  knowledge  we  learn  by  what  means  or  laws 
the  Almighty  carries  on,  and  continues  the  admirable  harmony, 
order,  and  connection  obfervable  throughout  the  planetary  fyftem  ; 
and  are  led  by  very  powerful  arguments  to  form  the  pleafing  deduc¬ 
tion,  that  minds  capable  of  fuch  deep  refearches,  not  only  derive 
their  origin  from  that  adorable  Being,  but  are  alfo  incited  to  afpire 
after  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  nature,  a  nearer  rcferhblance 
to  him,  and  a  ftricl  conformity  to  his  will. 

The  abfurd  notion  that  fo  vart,  fo  noble  a  fyftem,  confifting  of 
fo  many,  fo  remote,  fo  different,  and  fo  glorious  bodies,  Ihould  be 
made  only  for  the  ufe  of  man,  deferves  any  other  treatment  fooner 
than  a  ferious  confutation;  and  one  may  better  think  filently  with 
one’s  felf,  than  with  due  deference  and  decency  fpeak,. what  natu¬ 
rally  arifes  on  this  ocealion. 

It  it  is  an  inftance  of,  or  confiftcnt  with  divine  wifdom,  to  make 
thoufands  of  glorious  bodies  for  the  foie  ufe  of  a  few  fallen  and  re¬ 
bellious  creatures,  which  were  to  live  for  a  little  while  upon  one  of 
the  moft  inconfiderable  of  them  !  i  o  create  an  innumerable  multi-* 
tude  of  funs  and  planets,  and,place  them  at  prodigious  dillances 
from  us,  and  from  one  another  :  (the  greateft  part  of  which  were 
never  feen  till  the  late  invention  of  the  telefcope ;  and,  of  fuch  as 
are  vifible,  the  fun  excepted,  the  firigle  moon,  asdefpicableabodyas 
it  is,  in  companion  to  moft  of  the  others,  is  much  more  beneficial  to 
us  than  they  all  put  together  ;)  for  the  mere  convenience  of  one  little 
earth  !  if  it  is  wife  and  rational  to  make  the  fun  more  than  220,000 
times  as  big  as  that  globe  it  was  to  ferve,  that  it  might  be  placed 
above  80  millions  of  miles  off  (for  in  a  nearer  pofition  it  would 
have  fcorched  and  burnt,  inftead  of  warmed  and  invigorated  the 
earth),  when  a  fmall  fiery  ball  placed  near  us  would  have  done  as 
well  !  To  make  a  vaft  number  of  planets  (every  way  as  capable  of 
creatures  of  their  own)  only  for  the  fake  of  us  on  earth,  that  wc 
might  in  the  night  time  view  and  calculate  their  po ft tions  and  mo¬ 
tions  !  Ta  place  five  fecondary  planets  about  Saturn,  and  four  about 
J  upiter  ;  that,  after  for  more  than  6coo  years  no  one  had  dreamed  of 
their  exiftence,  afew  aftroriomers  might,  with  their  glaffes,  peep  at 
them,  and  obferve  their  periods  !  To  appoint  the  orbit  of  one  of  the 
primary  planets  (Mercury)  fo  near  the  Sun,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
ever  gets  a  diftant  view  of  him  all  his  life  !  To  move  the  comets  in 
orbits  fo  extremely  large  and  elliptical  or  oblong,  that  by  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  planetary  regions  moft  part  of  each  revolution,  they 
Ihould  be  fo  little  obfervable,  that  the  world  were  juft  ending  before 
they  could  be  known  to  be  other  than  maffes  of  vapours  foon  con¬ 
joined,  and  as  foon  diffipated  again,  and  now  not  vifible  the  hun¬ 
dredth,  or  perhaps  thoufandth  part  of  their  periods  !  To  make  all 
this  immenfe  frame  of  the  heavenly  fyftems,  fo  glorious,  auguft,  and 
magnificent,  and  fo  deferving  of  our  contemplation  ;  and  yet  withal 
to  frame  our  eyes  and  fenfations  in  that  manner,  as  to  be  incapable  to 
difeern  or  imagine  any  thing  thereof  in  comparifon  !  So  that  had  not 
aftronomical  obfervations  rectified  our  miftakes,  we  muft  have 
thought  the  whole  world  not  near  fo  big  as  one  of  it’s  leaft  bodies 
really  is  ;  and  all  this  without  any  further  profpedt  or  nobler  defign, 
than  thefingle  ufe  and  advantage  of  mankind  !  If,  I  fay,  all  this  be 
the  effed  of  ineffable  wifdom  and  contrivance,  and  worthy  to  be 
believed  of  the  all-wife  God  ;  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  fuppofe,  in  the 
material  world  at  leaft,  what  will  not  be  equally  fo.  And  fuch 
ftrange  and  aftoniftiing  incongruities,  which  among  poor  mortals 
would  unqueftionablv  argue  the  moft  extravagant  degree  of  folly ; 
in  the  Deity,  bleffed  for  evermore,  muft  be  arguments  of  unbounded 
perfedion  ;  and  effluxes  of  infinite  reafon,  wifdom,  and  prudence. 
Certainly  one  ought  to  be  very  w7eli  ascertained  of  the  fenfe  offerip- 
ture,  before  from  thence  one  venture  to  affert-fuch  unreafonable 
opinions.  Whiston’s  New  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

What  Ptolemy  relates  of  the  obfervations  of  the  heavens,  by 
which  Hipparchus  reformed  aflronomy  almoft  2000  years  ago, 
proves  fufficiently,  that,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  this  fcience  was 
much  ftudied. 

It  is  agreed  that  aflronomy  was  cultivated  in  a  particular  manner 
by  the  Chaldeans.  The  height  of  the  tower  of  Babel  which  the 
vanity  of  men  ereded  about  150  years  after  the  flood,  the  level  and 
extenfive  plains  of  that  country,  the  nights  in  which  they  breathed 
the  frelh  air  after  the  troublefome  heats  ol  the  day,  ah  unbroken 
horizon,  a  pure  and  ferene  fky,  all  confpired  to  engage  that  people  to 
contemplate  the  vaft  extent  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the 
itars.  From  Chaldea  aflronomy  paffed  into  Egypt,  and  foon  after 
was  carried  into  Phoenicia,  where  they  began  to  apply  it’s  fpecula- 
tive  obfervations  to  the  ufesof  navigation,  by  which  the  Phoenicians 
foon  became  mailers  of  the  fea  and  of  commerce. 

What  made  them  bold  in  undertaking  long  voyages,  was  their 
cuftom  of  fteering  their  (hips  by  the  obfervation  of  one  of  the  liars 
of  the  little  bear,  which  being  near  the  immoveable  point  of  the 
heavens  called  the  pole,  is  the  moft  proper  to-  ferve  as  a  guide  in 
navigation.  Other  nations,  lefs  fkilful  in  aflronomy,  obferved  only  the 
great  bear  in  their  voyages :  but  as  that  conftcllation  is  too  far  from 
the  pole  to  be  capable  of  ferving  as  a  certain  guide  in  long  voyages, 
they  did  not  dare  to  (land  out  fo  far  to  fea  as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  coafts : 
and  if  a  ftorm  happened  to  drive  them  into  the  ocean,  or  upon  lome 
unknown  fliore,  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  know  by  the  heavens 
into  what  part  of  the  world  the  tempeft  had  carried  them. 

Thales,  having  at  length  brought  the  fcience  of  the  ftars  from 
Phoenicia  into  Greece,  taught  the  Greeks  to  know  the  conftellation 
of  the  little  bear,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  their  guide  in  navigation. 
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He  alfo  taught  them  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
bv  which  he  accounted  for  the  length  and  fhortnefs  of  the  days, 
determined  the  number  of  the  days  ot  the  folar  year,  and  not  only 
explained  the  caufe  of  eclipfcs,  but  lhewed  the  art  of  foretelling 
them,  which  he  even  reduced  to  practice,  foretelling  an  eclipfe 
which  happened  foon  after.  The  merit  of  a  knowledge,  fo  un¬ 
common  in  thofe  days,  made  him  pafs  for  the  oracle  of  his  times, 
and  occafioned  his  being  honoured  with  the  firft  place  amongft  the 
feven  fages  of  Greece. 

Anaximander  was  his  difciple,  to  whom  Pliny  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  aferibe  the  invention  of  the  terreft rial  globe  ;  or,  according 
to  Strabo,  geographical  maps,  Anaximander  is  faid  alfo  to  have 
eredted  a  gnomon  at  Sparta,  by  the  means  of  which  he  obferved,  the 
equinoxes  and  foUtices,  and  to  have  determined  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  more  exaclly  than  had  ever  been  done  before ;  which  was 
neceffarv  for  dividing  the  terreftrial  globe  into  five  zones,  and  for 
diftinguifhing  the  climates,  that  were  afterwards  ufed  by  geographers 
for  fliewing  the  fituation  of  all  the  places  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks, 
afii.fted  by  the  inftru&ions  they  had  received  from  Thales  and 
Anaximander,  ventured  to  make  conliderable  voyages,  and  planted 
feveral  colonies  in  remote  countries. 

AJironomy  was  foon  fatisfied  for  the  afliftance  fhe  had  given  to  rla- 
vigation  :  for  commerce  having  induced  the  learned  of  Greece  to 
vifir  other  nations,  they  greatly  increafed  their  knowledge  from  con¬ 
verting  with  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who  had  long  made  the  fcience  of 
the  ltars  their  profeflion.  They  alfo  learned  many  things  from  the 
Pythagorean  philofophers  in  Italy,  who  had  made  fo  confiderablc  a 
progrefsin  this  fcience,  that  they  had  rejected  the  common  opinions, 
and  alTerted  that  the  earth  and  planets  moved  round  the  fun,  which 
was  at  reft  in  the  center  of  the  fyftem. 

Meton  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  Athens  by  his  profound 
knowledge  in  ajironomy.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war  ;  and  when  the  Athenians  were  fitting  out  a  fleet  againft  Sicily, 
he  pretended  madnefs,  in  order  to  avoid  having  any  fhare  in  that 
expedition,  which  he  was  perfuaded  woukl  be  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  golden  number,  ftill 
placed  in  the  calendar. 

The  Greeks  alfo  improved  their  knowledge  from. converting  with 
the  Druids,  who,  according  to  Julius  Casfar,  inftru&ed  their  pupils 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

This  fpecies  of  learning  was  more  ancient  in  Gaul  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined.  Strabo  has  preferved  a  fanaous  obfervation,  made 
by  Pytheas  at  Marfeilles  about  2000  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  the  fun’s  fhadow  to  the  height  of  a  gnomon  at  the 
time' of  the  folftice.  Were  the  circumftances  of  this  obfervation 
exadtly  known,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  refolve  the  important  quef- 
tion,  Whether  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  be,  or  be  not,  fubje£t  to 
variation  ? 

Pytheas  was  not  contented  with  making  obfervations  in  his  own 
country.  Hts  paflion  for  ajironomy  and  geography  induced  him  to 
travel  through  Europe,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Tanais.  He  alfo  advanced  along  the  fhore  of  the  weftern 
ocean,  towards  the  north  pole,  and  obferved  that  the  days  grew 
longer  about  the  iummer  folftice,  in  proportion  as  he  travelled  :  fo 
thatj  in  the  ifland  of  Thule,  the  fun  rofe  almoft  as  foon  as  it  fet,  the 
tropic  continuing  entirely  above  the  horizon.  By  this  means  he 
proved  the  fallacy  of  what  fome  philofophers  had  advanced,  namely, 
that  thofe  climates  were  not  inhabitable  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
fhewed  the  method  of  diftinguilhing  the  climates  by  the  length  of 
the  days  and  nights. 

About  the  time  of  Pytheas,  feveral  of  the  Grecians  applied  them¬ 
felves  to  ajtronomy,  in  emulation  of  each  other.  Eudoxus,  the  difci¬ 
ple  of  Plato,  not  being  fatisfied  with  what  was  taught  on  thatfubjedl 
in  the  fchools  of  Athens,  repaired  to  Egypt,  to  Cultivate  ajironomy  at 
it's  fource  ;  and  having  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Agefilaus, 
king  ofSparta,  to  Nedtanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  he  remained  fixteen 
months  with  the  ajlronomers  of  that  country.  At  his  return  he  com- 
pofed  feveral  books  upon  ajironomy ,  and,  among  others,  a  defeription 
of  the  conftellations,  which  Aratus,  fome  time  after,  turned  into 
verfe,  by  order  of  Antigonus. 

Ariftotle,  at  once  the  difciple  of  Plato,  and  the  cotemporary  of 
Eudoxus,  made  ufe  of  ajironomy  for  improving  phyfics  and  geogra¬ 
phy.  He  attempted  to  determine,  by  means  of  ajironomical  obfer¬ 
vations,  both  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth.  He  demon- 
ftrated,  that  it  was  of  a  fpherical  form  by  the  circular  appearance 
of  it’s  thadow  on  the  difk  of  the  moon  in  eclipfes,  and  from  the 
inequality  of  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  fun,  which  are  different 
in  different  latitudes. 

Callifthenes,  w'ho  attended  Alexander  the  Great,  having  been 
fent  to  Babylon,  found  there  ajironomical  obfervations,  made  by  the 
Babylonians  during  the  fpace  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three  years, 
and  fent  them  to  Ariftotle. 

The  princes  who  fucceeded  Alexander  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
were  very  careful  to  draw  the  mod  famous  ajlronomers  to  their  courts, 
by  their  liberality  ;  fo  that  Alexandria  foon  became  the  feat  of  ajiro¬ 
nomy.  The  famous  Conon  made  a  vaft  number  of  obfervations  ; 
but  they  have  not  reached  our  hands.  Ariftyllus  and  Timochares 
obferved  the  places  of  the  fixed  ftars,  in  order  to  improve  navigation 
and  geography.  Eratofthenes  meafured  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
an  order  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  Hipparchus, 
whe  alfo  refided  at  Alexandria,  laid  the  foundation  fora  methodical 
fyftem  of  ajironomy ;  for  a  new  ftar  happening  to  appear,  he  made  a 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  confifting  of  two  thoufand  and  twenty- 
two.  He  alfo  deftribed. their  motion  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  at  the  fame  time  applied  himfelf  to  eftablifh  a  theory  of  the 
folar  and  lunar  motion. 

The  Romans,  who  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  encoura- 
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ged  ajironomy,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  it  nearer  to  perfection  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it.  began  to  aflumc  a  new  face  :  tor 
1  tolemy,  who  maybe  called  the  reitorcr  of  this  fcience,  improving 
fiom  the  lights  of  his  predeceflors,  and  adding  the  obfervations  of 
Hipparchus,  rimocharcs,  and  thofe  of  the  Babylonians,  to  his  own, 
compofed  a  fyftem  of  ajironomy,  entitled,  “  The  Great  Syntaxis.” 

It  contained  the  theory  and  tables  of  the  motion  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  other  planets,  and  of  the  fixed  liars. 

But  as  the  beginnings  of  great  works  are  never  perfeCl,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Ptolemy’s  work  was  not  free  from  errors  and  defcCls. 
Many  ages,  however,  clapfed  without  any  one’s  prefuming  either  to 
correCt  or  complete  it.  At  laft  the  Arabian  princes,  having  con¬ 
quered  the  countries  where  ajironomy  Had  long  flourifhed,  procured 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  to  be  tranllated  into  their  own  language,  and 
called  it  the  Almugeft.  Nor  did  they  Hop  here  ;  they  caufed  many 
obfervations  to  be  made,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  greateft 
declination  of  the  fun  was  orie-third  of  a  degree  lefs  than  w:hat 
Ptolemy  had  made  it  ;  and  that  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  was 
not  fo  flow  as  he  believed  it.  They  alfo  ordered  a  large  extent  of 
country  under  the  fame  meridian  to  be  meafured,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  length  of  a  degree. 

This  example  of  the  caliphs  excited  the  princes  of  Europe  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  improvement  of  ajironomy.  The  emperor  Frederic  the 
fecond,  wblling  that  the  Chriftians  thould  underhand  ajironomy  as 
w'cll  as  thC  Barbarians,  Caufed  the  Almagcft  of  Ptolemy  to  be  tran- 
flated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  ;  and  Alphanfo,  king  of  Caftile, 
affembled  the  molt  able  ajlronomers  from  all  parts.  By  his  orders 
they  applied  themfelves  to  reform  ajironomy i  and  compote  new  tables, 
which  from  him  were  called  the  Alphoniine  Tables. 

This  w'ork  awaked  the  curiofify  of  the  learned  of  Europe  ;  they 
applied  themfelves  to  invent  inftruments  for  facilitating  the  dbferva- 
tions  ot  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  they  calculated  ephemerides,  and 
compofed  tables  for  finding  the  declinations  of  the  planets  ;  and  la¬ 
boured  fuccefsfuliy  to  facilitate  the  calculation  or  eclipfes.  The 
noble  DaneTycho  Brahe  was  a  far  more  accurate  obferver  than  any 
that  preceded  him.  He  publifhed,  from  his  own  obfervations,  a 
catalogue  of  770  fixed  ftars  ;  and  Nicholaus  Copernicus  revived  the 
ancient  Pythagorean  fyftem. 

But  Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  prebend  of  Thorn  in  Poland, 
in  1530,  eftablifhcd  ajironomy  upon  fuch  furO  and  demonltrabie  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  the  learned  world  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Copcrnican 
fyftem ;  and  is  that  hypothefis  on  which  all  his  fucceffors  in  tins' 
ftudy  have  ever  fince  endeavoured  to  improve. 

1  he  moll  celebrated  ajlronomers  in  the  Copcrnican  fchool  were 
originally  Rothmannus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Des  Cartes,  who 
reduced  this  fyftem  into  fuch  an  eafy  method,  that  fome  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  it  the  Cartefian  fyftem. 

John  Kepler,  a  moft  excellent  ajironomer,  difeovered,  by  the  help 
of  Tycho’s  labours,  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world,  and  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  celeltial  bodies.  Galileo,  the  Florentine 
philofopher,  firft  directed  a  telefcope  to  the  heavens,  and  by  the  af- 
fiftanee  of  that  inftrument  difeovered  a  great  many  new  and  furpri-  ' 
fing  phenomena,  as  the  fattelites  of  Jupiter,  and  their  motion,  the 
various  phafes  of  Saturn,  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  light  of 
Venus,  the  mountains  and  uneven  furface  of  the  moon,  the  fpot  s  of 
the  fun,  and  the  revolution  of  that  luminarv  about  it’s  own  axis. 

Hevelius  has  given  ys  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  much  larger 
than  that  of  Tycho,  compofed  from  his  own  curious  obfervations. 
Huygens  and  Caffihi  firft  taw  the  fatellites  of  Saturn,  and  difeovered 
his  ring.  The  indefatigable  Mr.  Flamftead  watched  the  motion  of 
the  ftars  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  and  has  obliged  the  world  with 
fuch  accurate  obfervations  on  the  motions,  &c.  of  the  different  lu¬ 
minaries,  as  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  the  lateft  pofterity ;  he  alfo 
publifhed  what  is  called  the  Britannic  catalogue  of  fixed  ftars,  con¬ 
taining  above  3000  ftars,  from  his  own  obfervations. 

The  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  belides  his  other  innumerable 
and  amazing  inventions,  difeovered  the  fountain  and  fpring  of  all 
the  celeftial  motions,  and  the  law  which  the  great  Author  lias  in- 
fufed  through  the  whole  fyftem,  and  commanded  all  bodies  to  ob- 
ferve  ;  namely,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter  attract  one  another 
in  a  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  it’s  dittance. 

This  law  may  be  confidered  as  the  cement  of  nature,  fhe  princi¬ 
ple  of  union,  w'hich  preferves  every  thing  in  it’s  proper  ltate  and 
order  ;  it  detains  not  only  the  planets,  but  even  the  comets  within 
due  bounds,  and  hinders  them  from  making  too  large  ir.curlions 
into  the  immenfe  regions  of  fpace. 

To  the  fame  genius  we  are  alfo  obliged  for  the  difeovery  of  the 
law  that  regulates  all  the  heavenly  motions,  and  fets  bounds  to  the 
planets  orbs.  He  fhewed  us  the  caufe  why  fuch  a  conftant  and  regu¬ 
lar  proportion  is  obferved  by  both  primary  and  fecondary  planets,  in 
their  circulations  round  their  central  bodies,  in  comparing  their  dii  - 
tances  with  their  periods  ;  an-d  why  all  the  celeftial  motions  arc  ftill 
continued  in  fuch  amazing  regularity,  harmony,  and  order. 

The  great  Dr.  Halley  has  obliged  the  world  with  the  ajironomy 
of  comets,  a  catalogue  of  the  fouthern  ftars,  aftronomical  tables, 
&c. 

Nothing  feemed  wanting  to  ajironomy,  but  an  univerfal  and  com¬ 
plete  theory  of  the  celeltial  phenomena,  explained  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  their  true  motions,  and  phyfical  caufes  ;  which  has 
been  performed- by  Dr.  Gregory. 

Definitions. 

ASTRONOMY  (Greek  amp,  a  ftar,  and  wp.®-,  a  rule,  law,  or 
regulation)  is  the  dodlrine  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  method  of 
attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens  and  their  phenomena. 

By  heaven,  here,  W'e  are  to  underftand  that  univerfe  or  circular 
region,  that  encompaffes  all  the  terreftrial  globe,  and  contains  the 
ftars,  planets,  and  comets. 

The 
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Spherical  Afironomy. 

This  branch  of  the  fcience  reprefents  the  heavens  as  a  concave, 
in  whofe  center  is  the  earth  or  rather  the  eye,  about  which  the  viable 
frame  revolves,  with  ftars  and  planets  fixed  in  the  circumference. 

This  is  more  properly  defcribed  by  the  fphere  in  the  copper-plate  , 
where  vou  will  find  the  diameter  of  the  earth  s  orbit  is  io  fmall  in 
refpecft  of  the  diameter  hereof,  that  the  center  of  the  fphere  is  not 
fenfibly  changed  by  any  alteration  of  the  fpedlator  s  place  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  orbit  :  but  (fill,  in  all  the  points  of  the  eaith  s 
furface,  and  at  all  times,  the  inhabitants  have  the  fame  appearance 
of  the  fphere;  that  is,  the  fixed  ftars  feem  to  poffefs  the  fame  points 
in  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 

The  better  to  determine  the  places  of  the  hea  venly  bodies  in  the 
fphere,  feveral  circles  are  imagined  to  be  detribed  on  the  furlace 
thereof ;  hence  called  circles  of  the  Iphere  ;  which  are  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  viz.  fix  greater  and  four  leffer. 

The  greater  are,  the  horizon,  meridian,  equator,  ecliptic,  the 
colures,  and  the  azimuths  ;  which  arc  all  equal,  and  cut  each  other 
into  equal  portions  or  femicircles,  and  cut  the  whole  fphere  into 
two  equal  parts,  or  hemifpheres,  having  their  center  in  the  center 
thereof. 

The  leffer  circles  are,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two  polars  ;  which 
divide  the  fphere  into  two  unequal  parts. 

Of  the  four  greater  circles,  there  are  three,  viz.  the  horizon, 
meridian,  and  equator,  whofe  poles,  or  the  points  they  are  under¬ 
ftood  to  be  drawn  or  defcribed  from,  are  of  very  great  confequence 
in  the  fphere,  and  are  called  cardinal  points.  The  two  firft  are  the 
ardlic,  or  north  pole,  which  is  that  vifible  to  us  ;  and  it’s  oppofite 
the  antardlic,  or  fouth  pole.  Thefe  two  points,  each  go  degrees 
diftant  from  the  equator,  are  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  poles 
of  the  world,  and  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  axis  whereon  the 
fphere  revolves  ;  whence  their  name  % roZoj,  from  'WoAtiv,  vertere ,  to 
turn.  The  next  to  thefe,  are  the  zenith  and  nadir,  called  vertical 
points  ;  one  diredlly  over  our  heads,  which  is  the  zenith  ;  and  the 
other,  viz.  the  nadir,  diredlly  under  our  feet. 

The  Zenith. 

This  is  a  point  in  a  furface  of  the  fphere,  from  which  a  right  line, 
drawn  through  the  fpedlator’s  head,  palfes  through  the  center  of  the 
earth.  Hence  there  are  as  many  zeniths  as  there  are  different  places 
on  the  earth  where  the  heavens  may  be  feen  ;  and  upon  changing 
eur  place,  we  alfo  change  our  zenith. 


The  Nadir 

Is  that  point  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  zenith.  The  nadir  is 
the  zenith  to  our  antipodes  4  as  our  zenith  is  the  nadir  to  them. 
Thefe  two  points  are  alfo  the  poles  of  the  horizon.  The  other 
points,  are 

The  Equinoctial. 

In  thefe  the  ecliptic  and  equator  interfedl ;  particularly  that 
whence  the  fun  afeends  towards  the  north  pole,  is  called  the  vernal 
point ;  and  that  by  which  he  defeends  to  the  fouth  pole,  the  autum¬ 
nal  point.  Which  points  are  confidered  as  the  poles  of  the  meridian. 


Tie  ancient  ajironmers  fuppofed  that  there  were  as  many  heavens 
<r  at  lead,  different  regions  in  that  .mmenfe  circle,  as  there  w 
found  different  motions ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  regions  was  a  iolid 

l°Bv  the  fame  rule  others  multiplied  the  number  according  to  their 
observations  on  the  cclcftial  motions.  So  that  Eudoxus  made  them 
23,  Cal'ppus  30,  Regiomontanus  33,  Aridotle  47,  and  bra.  bailor 

no  lefs  than  70  heavens.  .  . 

The  figure  of  this  heaven  or  univerfe  is  confidered  either  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  naked  eye,  or  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  undemanding. 
Hence  & (Ironomy  is  divided  into  fphencal  and  theoretical. 


The  Horizon. 

This  is  a  circle,  which  when,  from  an  even  and  open  place,  we 
tumour  eyes  round  about  us,  terminates  every  where  our  fight,  and 
feems  to  join  the  heavens  and  earth  together  ;*  and  ferves,  as  I  have 
alr«ady  obferved,  to  divide  the  fphere,  or  the  world,  Into  two  equal 
parts,  or  hemifpheres,  viz.  fuperior,  and  inferior  ;  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  defcribed  from  the  two  points  oppofite  to  us,  i.  e.  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir  :  fo  that  when  we  change  place,  we  alfo  change  the 
horizon,  becaufe  the  zenith  and  nadir  are  changed. 


The  Meridian. 

This  is  the  fecond  great  circle  in  order,  and  is  a  circle  of  the 
fphere,  paffing  through  the  zenith,  nadir,  and  poles  of  the  world, 
and  dividing  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres,  the  one  eaftern  and 
the  other  weftern  {plate  7,  Afironomy,  fig.  6.)  Or,  the  meridian  is  a 
vertical  circle,  as  AZBN  {plate  109,)  paffing  through  the  poles  of 
the  world,  P  and  Q. 

It  is  called  meridian,  from  the  Latin,  meredies,  noon,  or  mid¬ 
day  ;  for  when  the  fun  is  in  this  circle,  the  day  ishalffpent,  in 
•thofe places  fituate  under  it;  the  fun  being  then  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  the  eaft  and  weft,  ■ 


The  Equator. 

•  ThlSiS  th!rc*  6reat  circles  we  have  imagined,  and  is  a 
circle  of  the  Iphere  equally  diftant  from  the  two  poles  of  the  world, 
or  having  the  fame  poles  with  thofe  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  cir- 
cle  D  A,  {plate  164,  fig.  52.)  it’s  poles  being  P  and  Q. 

.  1S  called  equator,  becaufe  when  the  fun  is  therein,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal ;  which  happens  about  the  twentieth  day  of  Masch, 
and  again  about  the  twenty-third  of  September  ;  whence,  alfo,  it 
is  called  equmoifhal.  '  1  ’ 

Every  point  of  the  equator  is  a  quadrant’s  diftance  from  the  poles 
of  the  world  ;  whence  jt  follows,  that  the  equator  divides  thefphere 
into  two  hemifpheres,  in  one  of  which  is  the  northern,  and  in  the 


other  the  fouthern  pole  ;  which  are  both  joined  by  an  imaginary 
line,  called  the  axis  of  the  world. 

The  equator,  by  it’s  converfion  from  eaft  to  weft,  meafures  the 
day.  For  the  equator  being  cut  into  360  parts,  or  degrees,  and  the 
day  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  15  of  thofe  degrees  are  elapfed 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  Hence  we  have  frequent  occafion  for  the 
converfion  of  degrees  of  the  equator  into  time  ;  and,  again,  for  the 
re-converiion  of  parts  of  time  into  parts  of  the  equator. 

We  rnuft  obferve  here,  that  from  the  various  pofition  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  horizon,  we  ufe  to  diftinguifti  a  triple  fituation  of  the 
fphere.  For  thofe  are  faid  to  have  the  fphere  dircdl,  who  dwell 
under  the  equator  ;  becaufe  the  equator  cuts  thefr  horizon  at  right 
anedm.  On  the  contrary,  the  fphere  is  oblique  to  thofe  who  inhabit 
the  parts  between  the  equator  and  the  poles  of  the  world-;  becaufe 
the  equator  cuts  their  horizon  in  an  oblique  manner.  And  thofe 
who  are  placed  under  the  poles,  have  the  fphere  parallel  ;  becaufe 
the  equator  is  parallel  to  their  horizon  ;  or  rather,  is  the  fame  as 
their  horizon,  and  is  parallel  to  the  tropics  and  poles. 

Between  thefe  four  great  circles,  is  a  fafeia,  or  broad  circle, 
called 

Zodiac, 

Whofe  middle  is  in  the  ecliptic,  and  it’s  extremes  two  circles 
parallel  thereto,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it,  as  bound  or  compre¬ 
hend  the  excurfions  of  the  fun  and  planets.  It  is  called  zodiac, 
from  the  Greek  £ucv,  an  animal ;  on  account  of  the  conftellations 
therein. 

The  fun  never  deviates  from  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  i.  e.  from 
the  ecliptic,  (which  is  a  line  drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  zodiac)  the. 
planets  all  do  it,  more  or  lefs.  Their  greateft  deviations,  called 
latitudes,  are  the  meafure  of  the  breadth  of  the  zodiac  ;  which  is 
broader,  or  narrower,  as  the  greateft  latitude  of  the  planets  is  made 
more  or  lefs.  Accordingly,  fome  make  it  16,  fome  18,  and  fome 
30  degrees  brcuad. 

The  zodiac,  cutting  the  equator  obliquely,  makes  an  angle  there* 
with  of  23  degrees  and  a  half ;  or,  more  precifely,  of  230  29',  which 
is  what  we  call  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  and  is  the  fun’s  greateft 
declination. 

The  zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  portions,  called  figns  ;  and 
thofe  divifions,  or  figns,  are  denominated  from  the  conftellations 
which  anciently  polfeffed  each  part.  Aufonius  has  comprehended 
the  names  of  thofe  figns,  in  the  following  verfes: 


Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer ,  Leo,  Virgo, 

Libraque,  Scorpio ,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora ,  Pifces. 

But  the  zodiac  being  immoveable,  and  the  ftars  having  a  motion 
from  weft  to  eaft,  thofe  conftellations  no  longer  correfpond  to  their 
proper  figns  ;  whence  arifes  what  we  call  the  proceffion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  equinoxes,  which,  by  a  very  flow, 
infenfibe  motion,  change  their  places,  going  backwards,  or  weft- 
ward,  i.  e.  in  antecedentia,  as  ajlronomers  call  it,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns. 

When  a  ftar,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  in  fuch  a  fign  of  the  zodiac, 
it  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  that  fign  or  conftellation  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  ;  but  only  of  that  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  dodecatemory 
thereof. 

Caffini  has  alfo  obferved  a  track  in  the  heavens,  within  whofe 
bounds  mod  of  the  comets,  though  not  all  of  them,  are  obferved  to 
keep,  which,  for  this  reafon,  he  calls  the  zodiac  of  the  comets. 

This  he  makes  as  broad  as  the  other  zodiac,  and  marks  it  with 
figns,  and  conftellations,  like  that ;  as  Antinous,  Pegafus,  Andro¬ 
meda,  Taurus,  Orion,  the  leffer  Dog,  Hydra,  the  Centaur, 
Scorpion,  Sagittary. 

The  points  of  the  ecliptic  whereby  the  fun’s  afeent  above  the 
equator,  and  it’s  defeent  below  it  are  terminated,  are  called  folftitial 
points.  The  firft  point,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  firft  degree 
of  Cancer,  is  called  the  aeftival  or  fummer  point ;  and  the  latter, 
which  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  point  of  Capricorn,  the  winter 
point :  therefore  the  time  when  the  fun  is  in  one  of  the  folftitial 
points,  that  is,  when  he  is  at  his  greateft  diftance  from  the  equator, 
which  is  23  degrees  and  a  half,  is  called  folftice,  becaufe  he  thei> 
appears  to  lland  {till,  and  not  to  change  his  place  in  the  degrees  of 
the  zodiac,  any  way  ;  not  that  he  does  not  follow,  then,  his  ufual 
courfe  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  becaufe  he  is  no  longer  perceived  to 
advance  towards  the  feptentrion,or  meridian ;  an  appearance  owing 
to  the  obliquity  of  our  fphere,  and  which  thofe  who  live  under  the 
equator  are  ftrangers  to.  • 

Of  the  Solstices. 

There  are  two  in  each  year,  the  fummer  folftice,  and  the  winter 
folftice.  The  fummer  folftice  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  tropic, 
which  is  on  theaift  of  June;  when  he  makes  the  longeft  day. 
The  winter  folftice  is  when  he  enters  the  firft  degree  of  Capricorn, 
which  is  on  the  22d  of  December;  vyhen  he  begins  to  return  towards 
us,  and  makes  the  {horteft  day. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  as  in  our  northern  hcmifphcre  ;  for  in 
the  fouthern,  the  fun’s  entrance  into  Capricorn  makes  the  fummer 
folftice  ;  and  that  into  Cancer  the  winter  folftice. 

Befides  thefe  two  folftitial  points  placed  in  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  there  are  two  others  in  the  beginning  or  Aries  and 
Libra,  called 

Equinoctial; 

Which  are  the  two  points  wherein  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
•  interfedt  each  other.  That  in  the  firft  point  of  Aries  is  called  the 
vernal ;  and  the  other,  in  the  firft  point  of  Libra,  the  autumnal 
point.  In  thefe  four  points,  viz.  the  two  folftitial,  and  the  two 
equino&ial,  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  begin  ;  viz.  the  fpring,  the 
fummer,  the  autumn,  and  the  winter. 

The  time  of  the  equinoxes,  i.  e.  the  moment  in  which  the  fun 
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enters  the  equator,  is  found  by  obfervationrthe  latitude  of  the  place 
of  the  obfervation  being  given. 

Thus,  in  the  equino&ial  day,  or  near  it,  take  the  juft  meridian 
altitude  of  the  fun  ;  if  this  be  equal  to  the  altitude  ot  the  equator, 
or  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  the  fun  is  that  very  moment 
in  the  equator :  if  it  be  not  equal,  the  difference  is  the  fun’s  declina¬ 
tion.  The  next  day  obferve  the  meridian  altitude  as  before,  and 
find  his  declination  ;  if  the  declination  be  of  different  kinds,  viz. 
the  one  north  and  the  other  fouth,  the  equinox  has  happened  in 
the  interval  of  time  between  them;  otherwife,  the  fun  has  not  en¬ 
tered  the  equinoctial,  or  had  palfed  it  at  firft.  From  thefe  obferva- 
tions  a  trigonometrical  calculus  gives  the  time  of  the  equinox. 

Thus,  let  DG  [plate  u,  fig.  ii,)  reprefentthe  equator,  AC  the 
ecliptic,  E  the  equinoCtial  point;  the  points,  A,  B,  C,  the  places 
of  the  fun  at  the  times  of  obfervation  ;  the  arcs  AD,  BF,  CG, 
the  correfponding  declinations ;  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  tri¬ 
angles  CEG,  BEF,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  decli¬ 
nations  are  known  ;  whence  may  eafily  be  found  E  C,  EB  ;  then 
BC,  the  fum  or  difference  of  EC,  EB  is  the  ecliptic  arc  deferibed 
in  24  hours :  then  fay  as  B  C  :  B  E  : :  24  hours  for  B  C  :  time  for 
BE  ;  and  this  time  (hews  thediftance  of  the  equinox  from  the  time 
of  the  middle  obfervation. 

It  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  the  equinoctial  points,  and  all 
the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  are  continually  moving  backward, 
or  in  antecedentia,  that  is,  weftward.  This  retrograde  motion  of 
the  equinodial  points,  is  that  famous  and  difficult  phenomenon 
called  the  proceffion  of  the  equinoxes. 

Colures. 

Through  the  equinodial  points  pafs  two  circles,  the  laft  of  the 
greater  ones,  called  colures,  from  xoxoj,  mutilus ,  or  truncatus,  and 
Ufa,  tail,  q.  d.  appearing  with  the  tail  cut  off ;  becaufe  never  feen 
entire  above  the  horizon.  One  of  them,  becaufe  parting  through 
the  folftitial  point  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  folftitial  colure  ;  the  other 
equinodial,  becaufe  it  palfes  through  the  equinodial  point.  Thefe 
two  colures  are  imagined  to  interfed  each  other  at  right  angles,  in 
thepoles  of  the  world. 

The  four  leffer  circles,  which  divide  the  fphere  into  two  unequal 
fegments,  arc  the  two  tropics,  and  two  polars. 

The  Tropics 

Are  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  fuch  diftance  there¬ 
from,  as  is  equal  to  the  fun’s  greateft  recefs  from  the  equator  to¬ 
wards  the  poles  ;  or  to  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  ;  or  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  ecliptic.  Of  the  two  tropics,  that  drawn  through  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and  that 
through  the  beginning  of  Capricorn,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

They  have  their  names  from  the  Greek  Tf<rar«,  turn,  converfion  ; 
as  being  the  limits  of  the  fun’s  way,  or  declination  towards  the  north 
and  fouth  ;  fo  that  when  the  fun  is  arrived  at  either  of  them,  he 
turns  the  other  way. 

The  Polar  Circles. 

Thefe  are  two  leffer  circles  of  the  fphere,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
at  the  diftance  of  23  degrees  from  each  pole,  ferving  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  frigid  zones.  The  polar  circles  are  particularly 
denominated  from  their  refpedive  neighbouring  poles,  the  ardic  and 
antardic. 

Thefe  feveral  circles  are  reprefented  in  their  natural  order,  in  an 
artificial  fphere  called  armillary,  here  deferibed. 

Armillary  or  Artificial  Sphere. 

This  is  an  aftronomical  inftrument,  reprefenting  the  feveral  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  fphere  in  their  natural  order  ;  ferving  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  office  and  pofition  of  each  of  them,  and  to  folve  various  problems 
relating  to  them. 

It  is  thus  called,  as  confiding  of  a  number  of  fafeiae  or  rings  of 
brafs,  or  other  matter,  called  by  the  Latins  armillae,  from  their 
refembling  of  bracelets,  or  rings  for  the  arm.  It  is  by  this  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  globe,  which,  though  it  hath  all  the  circles  of  the 
fphere  on  it’s  furface  ;  yet  is  not  cut  into  armilke  or  rings,  to  re- 
prefent  the  circles  limply  and  alone  ;  but  exhibits  alfo  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  between  the  circles. 

The  armillary  fphere  of  Mr.  Fergufon,  conftruded  after  the 
model  of  the  glafs  fphere  of  Dr.  Long,  is  reprefented  in  plate  165, 
jig.  89. 

The  exterior  parts  of  this  machine  are  a  compages  or  clofe  join¬ 
ing  of  brafs  rings,  which  reprefent  the  principal  circles  of  the  hea¬ 
ven,  viz.  1.  The  equinodial  A  A,  which  is  divided  into  360  de¬ 
grees  (beginning  at  it’s  interfedion  with  the  ecliptic  in  Aries),  for 
(hewing  the  fun’s  right  afeenfion  in  degrees  ;  and  alfo  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  (hewi-ng  his  right  afeenfion  in  time.  2.  The  ecliptic 
BB,  which  is  divided  into  12  figns,  and  each  fign  into  30  degrees, 
and  alfo  into  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  degree  or  point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is,  on  any 
given  day,  Hands  over  that  day  in  the  circle  of  months.  3.  The 
tropic  of  Cancer  C  C,  touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of 
Cancer  in  e  ;  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  D  D,  touching  the  eclip¬ 
tic  at  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  in  f ;  each  23^  degrees  from  the 
equinodial  circle.  4.  The  ardic  circle  E,  and  the  antardic  circle  F, 
each  23!  degrees  from  it’s  refpedive  pole  at  N  and  S.  5.  The  equi¬ 
nodial  colure  GG,  parting  through  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of 
the  heaven  at  N  and  S,  and  through  the  equinodiaf  points  Aries 
?ind  Libra,  in  the  ecliptic.  6.  The  folftitial  colure  H  H,  parting 
through  the  poles  of  the  heaven,  and  through  the  folftitial  points 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  in  the  ecliptic.  Each  quarter  of  the  former 
of  thefe  colures  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  from  the  equinodial  to 
the  poles  of  the  world,  for  (hewing  the  declination  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars ;  and  each  quarter  of  the  latter,  from  the  ecliptic  at  e  and 
/>  to  it’s  poles  b  and  d ,  for  (hewing  the  latitudes  of  the  ftars. 
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n  t  e  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  nut  b,  to  which  is  fixed  one 
en  o  a  quadrantal  wire,  and  to  the  other  end  a  fmall fun  Y,  which 
is  came  round  the  ecliptic  BB,  by  turning  the  nut:  and  in  the 
ou  po  e  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  pin  at  d ,  on  which  is  another  quadran- 
a  wire,  with  a  fmall  moon  Z  upon  it,  which  maybe  moved  round 
y  an  ..  but  there  is  a  particular  contrivance  for  caufing  the  moon 
to  move  m  an  orbit  which  erodes  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  5-|- 
egrees,  in  two  oppofite  points,  called  the  moon’s  nodes  ;  and  alfo 

or,  1  J-nig  jhofe  points  backward  in  the  ecliptic,  as  the  moon’s 
nodes  (hift  in  the  heaven. 

1  here  is,  within  thefe  circular  rings,  a  fmall  terreftrial  globe  I, 
hx  on  an  axis  K  K,  which  extends  from  the  north  and  fouth  poles 
or  the  globe  at  n  and  s,  to  thofe  of  the  celeftial  fphere  at  N  and  S. 

Un  this  axis  is  fixt  the  flat  celeftial  meridian  L  L,  which  may  be 
let  directly  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  the  globe,  and  then 
turned  round  with  the  globe,  fo  as  to  keep  over  the  fame  meridian 
upon  it.  I  his  flat  meridian  is  graduated  the  fame  way  as  the  brafs 
meridian  of  a  common  globe,  and  it’s  ufe  is  much  the  fame.  To 
this  globe  is  fitted  the  moveable  horizon  MM,  fo  as  to  turn  upon 
lirong  wires  proceeding  from  it’s  eaft  and  weft  points  to  the 
globe,  and  .entering  the  globe  at  oppofite  points  of  it’s  equator, 
which  is, a  moveable  brals  ring  let  into  the  globe  in  a  groove  all 
around  it  s  equator.  The  globe  may  be  turned  by  hand  within  this 
riI)g>  fo  as  to  place  any  given  meridian  upon  it,  directly  under  the 
celeftial  meridian  LL.  The  horizon  is  divided  into  360  degrees 
all  around  it’s  outermoft  edge,  within  which  are  the  points  ot  the 
compafs,  for  lhewing  the  amplitude  of  the  fun  and  moon,  both  in 
degrees  and  points.  The  celeftial  meridian  L  L  partes  through  two 
notches  in  the  north  and  fouth  points  of  the  horizon,  as  in  a  com¬ 
mon  globe  :  but  here,  if  the  globe  be  turned  round,  the  horizon  and 
meridian  turn  with  it.  At  the  fouth  pole  of  the  fphere  is  a  circle  of 
24  hours,  fixt  to  the  rings,  and  on  the  axis  is  an  index  which  goes 
round  that  circle,  if  the  globe  be  turned  round  it’s  axis. 

1  he  whole  fabric  is  fupported  on  a  pedeftal  N,  and  may  be  ele¬ 
vated  or  deprefled  upon  the  joint  O,  to  any  number  of  degrees  from 
o  to  90,  by  means  of  the  arc  P,  which  is  fixed  into  the  ftrong  brafs 
arm  and  (lides  into  the  upright  piece  R,  in  which  is  a  ferew  at 
r,  to  fix  it  at  any  proper  elevation. 

,  I.n  box  F  are  two  wffieels  (as  in  Dr.  Long’s  fphere)  and  two  - 
pinions,  whofe  axes  come  out  at  V  and  U  ;  either  of  which  may  be 
turned  by  the  fmall  winch  W.  When  the  winch  is  put  upon  the 
axis  V,  and  turned  backward,  the  terreftrial  globe,  with  it’s  horizon 
and  celeftial  meridian,  keep  at  reft  ;  and  the  whole  fphere  of  circles 
turns  round  from  eaft,  by  fouth,  to  weft,  carrying  the  fun  Y,  and 
the  moon  Z,  round  the  lame  way,  and  caufing  them  to  rife  above 
and  fet  below  the  horizon.  But  when  the  winch  is  put  upon  the 
axis  U,  and  turned  forward,  the  fphere  with-  the  fun  and  moon 
keep  at  reft  ;  and  the  earth,  with  it’s  horizon  and  meridian,  turn 
round  from  weft,  by  fouth,  to  eaft  ;  and  bring  the  fame  points  of 
the  horizon  to  the  fun  and  moon,  to  which  thefe  bodies  came  when 
the  earth  kept  at  reft,  and  they  were  carried  round  it ;  (hewing  that 
they  rife  and  fet  in  the  fame  points  of  the  horizon,  and  at  the  fame 
times  in  the  hour-circle,  whether  the  motion  be  in  the  earth  or  in 
the  heaven.  If  the  earthly  globe  be  turned,  the  hour-index  goes 
round  it’s  hour-circle  ;  but  it  the  fphere  be  turned,  the  hour-circle 
goes  round  below  the  index.  By  this  conftruction,  the  machine  is 
equally  fitted  to  (hew  either  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  or  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  heaven. 

In  order  to  rectify  the  fphere  for  ufe,  firft  flacken  the  ferew  r  in 
the  upright  ftem  R,  and  taking  hold  of  the  arm  Qj  move  it  up  or 
down  until  the  given  degree  of  latitude  for  any  place  be  at  the  fide 
ot  the  ftem  R ;  and  then  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  properly 
elevated,  foas  to  (land  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  if  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  fet  north  and  fouth  by  a  fmall  compafs  :  this  done, 
count  the  latitude  from  the  north  pole,  upon  the  celeftial  meridian 
L  L,  down  towards  the  north  notch  of  the  horizon,  and  fet  the  ho¬ 
rizon  to  that  latitude  ;  then,  turn  the  nut  b  until  the  fun  Y  comes 
to  the  given  day  of  the  year  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fun  will  be  at 
it’s  proper  place  for  that  day  :  find  the  place  of  the  moon’s  afeending 
node,  and  alfo  the  place  of  the  moon,  by  an  ephemeris,  and  fet 
them  right  accordingly  :  laftly,  turn  the  winch  W,  until  either  the 
fun  comes  to  the  meridian  LL,  or  until  the  meridian  comes  to  the 
fun,  (according  as  you  want  the  fphere  or  earth  to  move)  and  fet  the 
hour  index  to  the  XII.  marked  noon,  and  the  whole  machine  will 
be  rectified.  Then  turn  the  winch,  and  obferve  w'hen  the  fun  or 
moon  rife  and  fet  in  the  horizon,  and  the  hour  index  will  (hew  the 
times  thereof  for  the  given  day.  See  Fergufon’s  Lectures,  p.  194,  &c. 

Armillary  fpheres  are  of  different  kinds  with  regard  to  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  therein  ;  w'hence  they  bcconje  diftinguiftied  into 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  fpheres:  in  the  firft  whereof  the  earth  is 
in  the  center,  and  in  the  latter  near  the  circumference,  according 
to  the  pofition  which  that  planet  obtains  in  thofe  fyftems. 

The  Ptolemaic  Sphere 

Is  that  commonly  in  ufe,  and  is  reprefented  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  circles,  lines,  &c.  of  the  fphere,  inferibed  thereon.  In 
the  middle,  upon  the  axis  of  the  fphere,  is  a  ball,  reprefenting 
the  earth,  on  whofe  furface  are  the  circles,  &c.  of  the  earth.  The 
fphere  is  made  to  revolve  about  the  faid  axis,  which  remains 
at  reft  ;  by  which  means  the  fun’s  diurnal  and  annual  courfe 
about  the  earth  are  reprefented,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  hypo- 
thefis ;  and  even  by  means  hereof  all  problems,  relating  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  fun  and  earth,  are  folved,  as  upon  the  celeftial 
globe,  and  after  the  fame  manner ;  which  fee  deferibed  under  the 
article  Globe. 

The  Copernican  Sphere. 

This  is  reprefented  plate  165,  fig.  90,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  Ptolemaic,  both  in  it’s  conftruction  and  ufe  4  and  is  more 
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intricate  in  both.  Indeed,  the  inftrument  is  in  the  hand* .of  fo  few 
people,  and  it’s  ufe  fo  p^tJcSlyThe  globe  and  Ptole- 

f“«we  nuU  bTSl,«cuM  &  no,  caking  up  room 
with  any  description  thereof. 

Of  the  Ptolemaic  System.  . 

This  places  the  earth,  at  red,  in  the  center  of  the  umverfe  ;  an 
makes  the  heavens,  folid  and  uncorruptible,  revo  ve  round  the  fame 
from  cad  to  welt,  and  carry  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  (tars,  and 
planets  along  with  them.  See  plate  16b,  fig.  92-  .  , 

It  is  called  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  not  becaule  Ptolemy 
of  it,  but  becaufe  he  perfected  it ;  after  the  Egyptians 
deans  had,  long  before  him,  placed  the  earth  ‘  eW1^  ,  eight 
the  center  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  imagining  they  ha  o  b 

different  motions  in  the  heavens,  viz.  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ltars 
from  eaft  to  weft  in  24  hours  ;  and  the  motion  o  t  e_  ^v  ,JL 
from  weft  to  eaft,  they  thought  (it  to  diftingui.  cig  nftv.P 
heavenlv  orbs,  which  moved  round  the  earth,  viz.  e  or 
fixed  ftars,  and  feven  orbs  for  the  feven  planets.  f 

Plato,  Ariftotle,  Eudoxus,  Calippus,  and  almoft  all  the  famous 

aftronomers  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  followed  this  ye, 

pleafed  to  call  the  orb  or  heaven  of  the  fixed  ftars  ^M  mobile 
under  the  fuppofition,  that  by  it’s  motion  the  interior  orbs  ot  the 
planets  were  carried  in  the  fpace  of  24>  or  rather  2  3  10urs>  5  1 

nutes,  4.  feconds,  from  eaft  to  weft.  ,  .  . 

They  had  alfo  appointed  a  certain  period  of  time  for  the  planets 
to  perfect  their  courfe  from  weft  to  eaft,  each  in  it  s  re  pec  or  > 
againft  the  motion  of  the  primum  mobile,  viz.  Saturn  accompli  e 
his  in  almoft  thirty  years,  Jupiter  in  twelve,  Mars  in  two,  the  fun 
in  one,  Venus  in  a  little  more  than  feven  months,  Mercury  in  three 
months,  and  the  moon  in  one  month. 

Though  this  fyftem  is  now  confidered  as  abfurd,  contrary  to  t  e 
fimplicity  of  nature,  and  contradictory  to  appearances,  we  mould 
not,  however,  attempt  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  Ptolemy ;  his 
fyftem,  though  erroneous,  Was  ingenious,  and  the  world  was  con¬ 
tent  with  it  for  many  ages  ;  they  efteemed  it  as  founded  upon  in¬ 
vincible  demonftration,  as  (acred  truth,  that  could  not  be  weakened 
by  the  force  of  controverfy,  or  fliaken  by  the  mere  fluctuations  ot 
opinion. 

The  Copernican  System. 

The  great  Creator,  in  order  more  particularly  to  manifeft  his 
wifdom  in  the  fimplicity  as  well  as  in  the  grandeur  of  his  works, 
raifed  up  Copernicus,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  difpel  thedarknefs 
in  which  afirommy  was  then  involved,  and  by  a  revival  of  a  found 
and  rational  fyftem,  to  reftore  light  to  a  bewrildered  world. 

The  Copernican  fyftem,  or  hypothefis,  is  that  fyftem  of  the 
world,  wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  at  reft  in  the  center,  and  the 
planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipfes  round  him. 

The  fun  and  ftars  are  here  fuppofed  at  reft,  and  that  diurnal 
motion  which  they  appear  to  have  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  imputed  to 
the  earth’s  motion  from  weft  to  eaft,  round  it’s  axis.  See  the  articles 
Earth  and  Planets. 

This  fyftem  was  received  of  old  by  Philolaus,  Ariftarchus,  and 
Pythagoras,  from  which  laft  it  had  the  name  of  the  Pythagoric 
fyftem  :  it  was  alfo  held  by  Archimedes ;  but  after  him  it  became 
negle&ed,  and  even  forgotten  for  many  ages,  till  it  was  revived  by 
Copernicus,  about  the  year  1500,  and  from  him  named  the  Coper- 
nican  fyftem. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  the  fun  is  fuppofed  very  near  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  in  the  common  focus  of 
everyone  of  the  planetary  orbits:  next  to  him  Mercury  performs  his 
revolution  around  him  ;  next  Mercury  is  the  orbit  of  Venus  ;  and 
next  to  Venus  our  earth,  with  it's  attendant  or  fecondary,  the  moon, 
performing  a  joint  courfe,  and  in  their  revolution  meafuring  out  the 
annual  period.  Next  the  earth  is  Mars,  the  firft  of  the  fuperior 
planets;  next  him  Jupiter,  and  laft  of  all  Saturn. 

Thefe  and  the  comets  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
which  is  now  received  and  approved  as  the  only  true  one,  for  the 
reafons  following  : 

1.  It  is  mod  fimple,  and  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  nature  in  all 
her  actions  ;  for  by  the  two  motions  of  the  earth,  all  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  heavens  are  refolved,  which,  by  other  hypothefes,  are 
inexplicable,  without  a  great  number  of  other  motions,  contrary  to 
philofophical  reafonings. 

2.  It  is  more  rational  to  fuppofe  that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
fun,  than  that  the  huge  bodies  of  the  planets,  the  ftupendous  body 
of  the  fun,  and  the  immenfe  firmament  of  ftars,  fhould  all  move 
round  the  inconfiderable  body  of  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

3.  But  that  harmony  which,  upon  this  fuppofition,  runs  through 
the  whole  folar  fyftem,  wonderfully  confirms  this  hypothefis,  viz. 
that  the  motions  of  all  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary, 
are  governed  and  regulated  by  one  and  the  fame  law,  which  is, 
that  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  primary  planets,  are 
to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the  fun  ;  and 
likewife  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  fecondaries  of  any 
primary,  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  that 
primary.  Now  the  moon,  w’hich,  in  the  Copernican  fyftem, 
is  a  fecondary  of  the  earth,  in  the  other  hypothefis  is  a  primary 
one :  and  fo  the  rule  cannot  take  place,  becaufe  the  periodical 
time,  confidered  as  that  of  a  primary  one,  does  not  agree  there¬ 
with. 

4.  Again,  this  fingle  confideration  Mr.  Whifton  thinks  enough 
to  eftablilh  the  motion  of  the  earth  for  ever,  viz.  If  the  earth  does 
not  move  round  the  fun,  the  fun  muft  move  with  the  moon 
round  the  earth.  Now  the  diftance  of  tfie  fun,  to  that  of  the  moon 


being  as  10, coo  to  46,  and  the  moon’s  period  being  lefs  than  28 
days”  the  fun’s  period  would  be  found  no  lefs  than  242  years  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  but  one  year. 

5.  The  fun  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  which  it  irradiates 
through  all  the  fyftem,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
center,  fo  that  the  planets  may  at  all  times  have  it  in  an  uniform 
and  equable  manner. 

6.  For  if  the  earth  be  in  the  center,  and  the  fun  and  planets 
revolve  about  it,  the  planets  would  then,  like  the  comets,  be  fcorchcd 
with  heat,  when  neareft  the  fun,  and  frozen  with  cold  in  their  aphe- 
lia,  or  greateft  diftance,  which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed. 

7.  If  the  fun  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  fyltem,  we  then  have 
the  rational  hypothefis  of  the  planets  being  all  moved  about  the  fun, 
by  the  univerfal  law'  or  power  of  gravity  arifing  from  his  vaft  body, 
and  every  thing  will  anfwer  to  the  laws  of  circular  motion  and  cen¬ 
tral  forces  ;  but  otherw'ife  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  law’s  and  operations  of  nature. 

8.  But  happily  we  are  able  to  give  not  only  reafons,  but  demon-  ► 
ftrative  proofs,  that  the  fun  does  poflefs  the  center  of  the  fyftem, 
and  that  the  planets  move  about  it  at  the  diftance,  and  in  the  order 
afligned  in  this  and  other  places. 

The  firft  is,  that  Mercury  and  Venus  are  ever  obferved  to  have 
two  conjunctions  with  the  fun,  but  no  oppofition,  which  could  not 
happen  unlefs  the  orbits  of  thefe  planets  lay  within  the  orbit  of  the 
earth. 

9.  The  fecond  is,  that  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have  each 
their  conjunctions  and  oppofitions  to  the  fun  alternately  and  fuc-, 
ceflively,  which  could  not  be,  unlefs  their  orbits  were  exterior  to 
the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  the  third  place,  the  greateft  elongation  or  diftance  of 
Mercury  from  the  fun,  is  about  20°,  and  that  of  Venus  j.70  ;  which 
anfwcrs  exactly  to  their  diftance  in  this  fyftem,  though  in  the  Ptole-  " 
mean  fyftem  they  might  and  w'ould  fometimes  be  feen  x8o°  from 
the  fun,  viz.  in  oppofition  to  him. 

11.  Fourthly,  in  this  difpofition  of  the  planets  they  will  all  of 
them  be  fometimes  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at  others  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  is,  that  their  brightnefs  and  fplendor,  and 
alfo  their  apparent  diameters,  will  be  proportionally  greater  at 
one  time  than  another  ;  and  this  we  obferve  to  be  true  every 
day.  Thus  the  apparent  diameter  of  Venus,  when  greateft,  is  near 
66",  but  when .  leaft,  not  more  than  9"  and  a  half ;  of  Mars, 
when  greateft;  it  is  21",  but  when  leaft,  no  more  than  2"  and  a 
half ;  whereas,  by  the  Ptolemean  hypothefis,  they  ought  always 
to  be  equal. 

1 2.  The  fifth  is,  that  when  the  planets  are  viewed  with  a  good 
telefcope,  they  appear  with  different  phafes,  or  with  different  parts 
of  their  bodies  enlightened.  Thus  Venus  is  fometimes  new,  then 
horned,  and  afterwards  dichotomized,  then  gibbous,  after  full,  and 
fo  increafes  and  decreafes  her  light  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moon, 
and  as  the  Copernican  fyftem  requires. 

13.  The  fixth  is,  that  the  planets,  all  of  them,  do  fometimes 
appear  direct  in  motion,  fometimes  retrograde,  and  at  other  times 
ftationary.  Thus  Venus,  as  (he  pafles  from  her  greateft  elongation 
weftward,  to  her  greateft  elongation  eaftward,  will  appear  direct  in 
motion,  but  retrograde  as  fhe  pafles  from  the  latter  to  the  former  : 
and  when  (he  is  in  thofe  points  of  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun, 
(lie  feems  for  fome  time  ftationary  :  all  which  is  neceflary  upon  the 
Copernican  hypothefis,  but  cannot  happen  in  any  other. 

14.  The  feventh  is,  that  the  bodies  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in 
their  low’er  conjunctions  with  the  fun,  are  hid  behind  the  fun’s 
body,  and  in  the  upper  conjunctions  are  feen  to  pafs  over  the 
fun’s  body,  or  di(k,  in  form  of  a  black  round  fpot,  which  is  ne- 
celfary  in  the  Copernican  fyftem,  but  impoflible  in  the  Ptolemean 
fyftem. 

15.  The  eighth  and  laft  is,  that  the  times  in  which  thefe  con¬ 
junctions,  oppofitions,  ftations,  and  retrogradations  of  the  planets 
happen,  are  not  fuch  as  they  w'ould  be  w’ere  the  earth  at  reft  in  it’s 
orbit,  butprecifelv  fuch  as  would  happen  w'ere  the  earth  to  move, 
and  all  the  planets  in  the  periods  afligned  them  ;  and  therefore  this, 
and  no  other,  can  be  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world. 

This  fyftem  was  aflerted  by  many  of  the  ancients  ;  particularly 
Ecphantus,  Seleucus,  Ariftarchus,  Philolaus,  Cleanthes  Samius, 
Nicetas,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras ;  from  the 
laft  of  whom  it  w'as  anciently  denominated  the  Pythagoric  fyftem. 

It  wras  alfo  held  by  Archimedes,  in  his  book  De  Granorum  Arena; 
Numero ;  but  after  him  it  became  negleCted,  and  even  forgotten, 
for  many  ages  ;  till  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  w’hen  Coperni¬ 
cus  revived  it ;  from  whom  it  took  the  new  name  of  the  Copernican 
fyftem.  This  fyftem  has  been  eftabliftied  by  new  arguments,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  in  every  fucceeding  age  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  it  met  with,  from  the  prejudices 
of  fenfe  againft  the  earth’s  motion,  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  in  the 
fchools,  threats  of  ignorant  bigots,  and  the  terror  of  the  inquifition, 
it  has  generally  prevailed.  Galileo,  after  having  demonftrated  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  was  obliged,  by  the  rancour  of  the  Jefuits,  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  there  folemnly  renounce  it.  Befides  which  cruel 
treatment,  he  was  condemned  to  a  year’s  imprifonment  in  the 
inquifition,  and  the  penance  of  repeating  daily  fome  penitential 
pfalms. 

Explication  of  the  different  Phenomena  in  the  Copernican  Syjlcm. 

1.  When  the  earth,  by  it’s  diurnal  motion,  (plate  7,  fig.  2, )  is 
carried  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  fun  appears  to  us  to  be  carried  from 
eaft  to  weft,  whence  proceeds  the  viciflitude  of  the  day  and 
night. 

2.  The  earth  moves  not  only  round  it’s  axis,  but  proceeds  alfo 
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each  day  in  the  great  orbit  or  zodiac,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
figns,  in  the  fame  manner  a  globe  rolled  on  a  plane,  proceeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  plane,  w  hile  it’s  fuperfkies  turns  round 
the  center  or  axis  ;  or  as  a  bird,  flying  from  one  end  of  a  fhip  under 
fail  to  the  other,  moves  alfo  with  the  fhip.  Therefore,  while  the 
earth  is  betw'een  the  fun  and  one  of  the  figns,  the  fun  apears  to  be 
in  the  fign  oppofite  to  that,  e.  gr.  Suppofe  the  earth  to  be  between 
Aries  and  the  fun,  the  fun  then  appears  to  be  in  Libra  ;  if  the  earth 
be  in  Cancer,  or  between  the  fun  and  Cancer,  the  fun  will  be  feen 
in  Capricorn.  In  a  word,  if  the  earth  be  in  the  northern  figns, 
the  fun  will  appear  in  the  fouthern  figns,  and  vice  verfa.  See  plate 
ill.  Jig-  19- 

3.  In  this  hypothefis  the  axis  of  the  earth  mud  always  be  con¬ 
ceived  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  equator  ;  for  if  it 
wa^parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  a  perpetual 
ana  univerfal  equinox  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  days  would  be  always, 
and  every  where,  equal  to  the  nights  ;  and  there  wmuld  happen  no 
changes  in  the  feafons.  But  as  the  axis  of  the  earth,  being  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  equator,  or  of  the  world,  exceeds  23  degrees  and 
and  an  half  from  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore  inclines  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  of  66  degrees,  30 
minutes,  and  to  keep  always  it’s  parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the 
w'orld,  or  to  move  always  in  the  fame  fenfible  parts  of  heaven  ; 
hence  proceeds,  while  the  earth  by  it’s  annual  motion  is  carried  round 
the  fun,  that  fucceflion  in  the  viciflitude  or  changes  of  feafons. 

Solar,  or  Planetary  System 

Is  ufually  confined  to  narrower  bounds  ;  the  ftars,  by  their  im- 
menfe  diftance,  and  the  little  relation  they  appear  to  bear  to  us,  being 
reputed  no  part  thereof.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  each  fixed  ftar 
is,  itfelf,  a  fun  ;  and  the  center  of  a  particular  fyftcm,  furrounded 
■with  a  company  of  planets,  &c.  which,  in  different  periods,  and 
at  different  difiances,  perform  their  courfes  round  their  refpeftive 
funs;  and  are  enlightened,  warmed,  and  cherifhed,  thereby:  hence, 
we  have  a  very  magnificent  idea  of  the  world,  and  the  immenfiry 
thereof  :  hence,  alfo,  arifes  a  kind  of  fyftem  of  fyftems. 

The  planetary  fyftem,  deferibed  under  Copernican,  is  the  moft 
ancient  in  the  world.  It  was  the  firft,  that  we  know  of,  introduced 
into  Greece  and  Italy  by  Pythagoras  ;  whence,  for  many  ages,  it 
was  called  the  Pythagorean  fyftem.  lt  was  followed  by  Philolaus, 
Plato,  Archimedes,  &c.  but  loft  under  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy  ;  till  happily  retrieved  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  by 
Nie.  Copernicus ;  whence  it’s  new  appellation  of  Copernican 
fyftem.  For  theoeconomy  of  this  fyftem,  fee  the  fcheme  thereof, 
plate  166,  Jig.  93. 

Tychonic  System. 

This  was  taught  by  Tycho  Brahe,  a  noble  Dane,  who  was  born 
A.  D.  1546.  It  fuppofed  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  center  of  the 
univerfe,  or  firmament  of  ftars,  and  that  all  the  ftars  and  planets 
revolve  round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  as  it  not  only  allow'S  a  menftrual  motion  to 
the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  fattellites  about  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  in  their  proper  periods,  but  it  makes  the  fun  to  be  the 
center  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
in  which  they  are  carried  round  the  fun  in  their  refpedlive  years,  as 
the  fun  revolves  round  the  earthinafolaryear  ;  and  all  thefe  planets, 
together  with  the  fun,  are  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in 
twrenty-four  hours.  This  hypothefis  was  fo  embarralfed  and  per¬ 
plexed,  that  few  perfons  embraced  it.  ltwas  afterwards  altered  by 
Longomontahus  and  others,  who  allowed  the'diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  on  its  own  axis,  but  denied  it’s  annual  motion  round  the  fun. 
This  hypothefis,  partly  true  and  partly  falfe,  is  called  the  Semi- 
Tychonic  fyftem.  For  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  the  T  ychonic 
fyftem,  fee  the  fcheme  in  plate  166,  Jig ,  94. 

When  it  is  faid,  in  the  Copernican  hypothefis,  that  the  earth, 
while  carried  through  it’s  great  annual  orbit,  keeps  the  parrallelifm 
of  it’s  axis  ;  this  is  not  to  be  fo  ftridlly  underftood,  as  if  that  axis 
did  not  change  a  little  it’s  fituation,  and  could  not  by  a  very  flow 
motion,  viz.  in  the  fpace  of  25816  Egyptian  years,  according  to 
Copernicus,  deferibe  a  certain  circle,  towards  the  pole  of  the  zodiac, 
againft  the  order  of  the  figns,  or  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  femidiame- 
ter  of  which  circle  is,  according  to  the  faid  Copernicus,  23  degrees 
and  40  minutes :  whence  it  mull  follow,  that  the  interfeftions  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  of  the  equator,  or  the  equinoftial  points,  are 
carried,  by  the  fame  motion,  againft  the  order,  or  in  puecedentia  ot 
the  figns  ;  a  motion  called  by  Copernicus,  the  proceftion  of  the 
equinoxes. 

Hence  he  has  drawn  the  appearance  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  by  w'hich  they  feemed  to  be  carried,  according  to  the  order, 
or  in  conjequentia  of  the  figns,  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  changed 
the  apparent  mutation  of  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars,  from  the 
equinoctial  points  towards  the  eaft,  into  a  real  motion  of  preceflion 
of  the  equinoxes. 

Precession 

Is  a  term  applied  to  the  equinoxes,  which  by  a  very  flow,  infen- 
'  fible  motion,  change  their  places,  going  backward,  or  weftvvard, 
i.  e.  in  antecedentia,  as  aftronomers  call  it,  or  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  figns.  The  pole,  the  folftices,  the  equinoxes,  and  all  the 
other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  have  a  retrograde  motion  ;  and  are 
continually  moving  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  Aries  towards  Pifces, 
&c.  by  means  whereof  the  equinoctial  points  are  carried  farther  and 
farther  back,  among  the  preceding  figns  of  ftars,  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  feconds  each  year  ;  which  retrograde  motion  is  called  the 
preceflion,  receflion,  or  retroceflion  of  the  equinoxes. 

Hence,  as  the  fixed  ftars  remain  immoveable,  and  the  equinoxes 
go  backward,  the  ftars  will  feem  to  move  more  and  more  eaftward 
with  refpeCt  thereto  ;  whence  the  longitude  of  the  ftars,  which  are 
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reckoned  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  or  the  vernal  equinox,  is 
continually  increafing. 

Hence  the  motion  ot  the  axis  of  the  earth  has  fometimes  appeared 
unequal  ;  fince  from  the  time  of  Timocharides  to  that  of  Ptolemy, 
the  fixed  ftars  feemed,  every  hundred  years,  to  have  moved  a  degree, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  figns.  From  Ptolemy  to  Albategnius, 
they  run  one  degree  every  66  years.  At  prefent,  they  accomplifh 
one  degree,  according  to  Tycho  Brahe,  in  70  years ;  fo  that  their 
revolution  s  fiaifhed  in  25806  Julian  years.  But  in  Ricciolus’s 
opinion,  they  employ  72  years  in  running  a  degree  ;  therefore  they 
cannot  accomplifh  their  revolution  in  lefs  than  25920  years. 

T  o  reCtify  this  irregularity  of  motion,  and  keep  (till  the  fixed 
ftars  immoveable,  Copernicus  has  imagined  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes  ;  whofe  anomaly  fhould  be 
reftored  in  1717  Egyptian  years. 

Note,  that  anomaly,  in  afronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a  planet 
from  the  aphelion  or  apogee.  See  plate  7,  Jig.  1. 

But  as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  had  been  obferved  to  vary 
otherwife,  by  the  ancient  aftronomers,  and  it’s  anomaly  to  take 
twice  the  time  of  the  anomaly  of  the  equinoxes,  before  it  could  be 
finifhed,  viz.  3434  Egyptian  years  ;  he  has  explained  both  inequa¬ 
lities,  by  the  foie  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  ;  and  by  ima¬ 
gining  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  carried  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
from  fouth  to  north,  in  the  interval  of  24  minutes  only  ;  and  from 
eaft  to  wreft,  and  from  weft  to  eaft,  through  an  arch  of  2  degrees, 
and  20  minutes;  fo  that  by  thofe  complicate  motions  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  axis  forms  a  corolla  intorta,  in  the  two  revolutions  of 
the  anomaly  of  the  equinoxes,  and  in  one  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
zodiac,  following  the  order  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9  :  whence  it  is  underftood,  that  feven,  or  more  of  thefe  corollas, 
are  contained  in  an  entire  revolution  of  25816  Egyptian  years; 
during  which  time,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  carried  round  the  poles 
of  the  zodiac,  againft  the  order  of  the  figns. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  ftations,  directions,  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets,  it  may  be  explained  in  this  hypothefis,  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  facility,  and  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
epicycles.  Venus  and  Mercury  have  fooner  finiflied  their  courfes 
round  the  fun,  than  the  earth  ;  becaufe  they  deferibe  their  circles 
nearer  the  fun ;  and  the  earth  fooner  than  Mars,  J  upiter,  and  Saturn. 
Whence  it  happens,  that  the  earth  pafles,  fometimes,  between  the 
fuperior  planets  and  the  fun,  the  fame  as  Venus  and  Mercury  pafs 
between  the  fun  and  the  earth. 

T.  he  ftation,  direction,  and  retrogradation  of  the  fuperior  planets. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  are  very  eafily  accounted  for,  according 
to  the  Copernican  hypothefis  ;  where  w'eare  to  obferve,  that  there 
is  a  greater  quantity  of  retrogradation  in  Mars  than  in  Jupiter,  and 
in  Jupiter  than  Saturn. 

As  to  the  other  planets,  called  inferior,  viz.  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  as  they  are  nearer  the  fun  than  the  earth,  they  alfo  perfedt 
their  courfe  wdth  a  greater  celerity  than  (he  can  :  whence  they  ap¬ 
pear  fometimes  placed  between  her  and  the  fun ;  and  hence  feem 
fometimes  to  advance,  fometimes  to  ftand  ftill,  and  fometimes  to 
be  retrograde. 

What  is  faid  of  Mercury,  is  to  be  underftood  of  Venus;  this  ex¬ 
cepted,  that  thefe  mutations  are  not  fo  frequent  in  her,  becaufe  flic 
takes  more  time  than  Mercury  to  run  through  her  orbit. 

After  thofe  above-mentioned,  arofe  divers  great  men,  as  Gaflen- 
dus,  Hevelius,  Bullialdus,  Ricciolus,  the  two  Cafiini’s,  Mr.  Huy¬ 
gens,  Horrox,  Bifhop  Ward,  Mr.  Flamfteed,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr. 
Gregory,  Dr.  Keil,  and  above  all,  that  luperlative  genius  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  ;  who  all  with  the  greateft  pains  and  diligence,  applied 
themfelves  to  make  obfervations,  to  invent  inftruments,  and  to  in- 
veftigate  the  phyfical  caufes  of  celeftial  phasnomena  ;  in  which  they 
fo  happily  fucceeded,  efpecially  the  laft  great  man,  that  the  nature, 
extent,  order,  and  conftitution  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  folar  fyf¬ 
tem,  both  of  planets  and  comets,  became  fo  well  defined,  ftated, 
and  eftablifhed,  as  to  admit  of  no  conteft  orfcruple,  with  any  man 
ptoperly  qualified  to  underftand  it ;  and  which  therefore  ought  for 
the  future  to  be  called  the  , 

Newtonian  System  of  the  World. 

This  fyftem  (no  longer  now7  to  be  called  an  hypothefis)  is  repre- 
fented  in  a  plate  with  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  and  comets  (hi¬ 
therto  determined)  and  at  their  proper  diftances  from  the  fun,  re- 
prefented  by  the  central  point,  with  the  orrery. 

In  the  fixteenth  century  the  Copernican  fyftem  was  attempted  to 
be  antiquated  by  Tycho  Brahe,  a  noble  Dane;  from  whofe  works 
in  ajlronomy  the  world  is  favoured  with  a  third  fyftem,  called  after 
his  name  the  Tychonic  fyftem. 

In  this  fyftem,  three  things  move  round  the  earth,  as  round  their 
center  ;  the  moon,  which  is  the  neareft  to  it,  by  a  monthly  motion  ; 
the  fun,  which  is  more  diftant  from  it,  by  an  annual  courfe;  and 
the  firmament,  or  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars,  the  remoteft  of  all 
three,  by  a  flow  motion  of  25000  years. 

Round  the  fun  five  errant  ftars,  or  planets,  have  their  particular 
motions,  viz.  Mercury,  of  three  months  ;  Venus,  of  eight  months, 
&c.  with  this  order,,  or  rule,  that  the  fun,  by  his  annual  motion, 
running  through  the  zodiac,  carries  them  all  along  with  him.  Be- 
fides,  as  Mercury  and  Venus,  by  their  revolutions  round  him,  do 
not  embrace  the  earth;  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  embrace  it  by 
their’s,  but  efpecially  Mars,  which,  at  certain  periods,  becomes 
nearer  the  earth  than  the  fun  himfelf. 

But  there  is  no  mention  made,  in  the  Tychonic  fyftem,  of  a  di¬ 
urnal  motion ;  thofe  who  follow  his  hypothefis,  place  a  primum 
mobile  above  the  firmament,  whereby  the  whole  machine  of  the 
world  may  be  moved  by  a  diurnal  motion  ;  or  fuppofe  thofe  three 
mobiles ,  the  moon,  the  fun,  and  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars,  while, 
by  a  flow  motion  they  move  from  weft  to  eaft  in  the  zodiac  ta  be 

alfo. 
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alfo  moved  daily  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  a  circle,  almoft  parallel  to  the 
equator.  Moreover  they  conceive  that  the  five  errant  ftars,  befide 
their  proper  motions, they  have  round  the  fun  from  weft  to  eait 
through  the  zodiac,  are  alfo  carried  daily  from  ea  t  to  weft,  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  equator,  not  by  themfelves,  but  by  the  fun  who 

ferves  them  inftead  of  a primum  mobile .  _ 

The  Tychonicians  have  this  in  common  with  the  Copermcans, 
that  they  both  acknowledge  the  heaven’s  fluid  ;  and  in  fact  the 
Tychonic  fyftem  is  nothing  elfe  but  that  of  Copernicus  inverted, 
for  if  the  fun,  with  Venus  and  Mercury,  was  reftored  to  the  center 
of  the  world,  the  earth  would  accomplish  it’s  annual  period  through 
the  circle  afligned  to  the  fun,  and  the  planets,  or  the  fphere  of  the 
fixed  ftars  would  be  underftood  to  remove  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
the  circle  of  Saturn  would  be  every  where  equally  diftant  from  the 
fixed  ftars  ;  and  then  the  fyftem  would  be  the  fame  as  defcribed  by 

Copernicus.  -  , 

As  to  the  number  of  heavens,  Tycho’s  partifans  admit  of  three, 
Viz.  the  empyreum,  the  firmament,  and  the  planctic  ;  which  nui^' 
her  they  pretend  to  fupport  with  the  authority  of  the  Apoitle,  who 
is  faid,  2  Corinth,  c.  xii.  ver.  4.  to  have  been  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven  ;  i.  e.  as  they  interpret  it,  to  the  empyreum.  But  thole 
among  them  who  place  a  primum  mobile  above  the  firmament,  ought 
to  reckon  four  heavens,  and  therefore  cannot  be  aflifted  therein  by 
the  text  of  the  Apoftle,  w'hich  on  the  contrary,  the  Copernicans 
and  Cartelians  borrow  to  fupport  their  hypothefis.  For  our  vortex, 
is  the  firft  heaven  of  the  Cartefians ;  that  vaft  region  of  the  fixed 
ftars  confpicuous  to  us,  eftablilhes  another  with  refpedl  to  us ;  and 
all  that  is  extended  beyond  that  immenfe  region  may  form  the 
empyreum,  or  a  third  heaven. 

Tycho  and  his  difciples  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  explana¬ 
tion,  as  well  of  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from 
eaft  to  w'eft,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  equator,  as  of  the  monthly, 
annual,  &c.  from  weft  to  eaft  in  the  zodiac  ;  but  there  remained 
ftill,  for  them,  to  explain  the  ftation,  direiftion,  and  retrograda- 
tion  of  the  planets,  when  Kepler,  by  an  admirable  invention, 
undertook  that  arduous  talk. 

This  famous  aftronomer  (confidering  the  whole  planetic  region 
thus  drawn,  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  as  for  the  axis  to  keep  always 
it’s  parallelifm,  and  for  each  planet,  befides,  to  have,  at  the  times 
fixed,  it’s  particular  motion  round  the  fun)  {hews  how  to  compole 
a  fpiral  motion  from  thofe  two,  viz.  of  abduition  from  the  fun,  and 
of  converfion  round  the  fun. 

The  planets  do  not  accompliffi  a  whole  fpiral  every  year  ;  but 
that  time  is  required  which  is  neceffary  for  a  conjunction  of  the  fun 
with  the  planet,  particularly  if  the  beginning  of  the  fpiral  motion  is 
taken  from  the  conjunction;  or  for  an  oppofition,  if  the  beginning 
of  the  fpiral  motion  is  expeCted  from  an  oppofition.  T  herefore 
we  mult  imagine  eleven  of  thofe  fpirals  in  the  circle  of  Jupiter ; 
twenty-nine  in  the  circle  of  Saturn,  &e.  which  fpirals  are  greater 
in  Jupiter  than  in  Saturn,  and  again  greater  in  Mars  than  in  Jupiter ; 
whence  thofe  fpirals  are  not  fo  foon  perfected  in  Mars  as  in  Jupiter ; 
nor  fo  foon  in  Jupiter  as  in  Saturn. 

Of  the  Fixed  Stars. 

Firft,  we  will  begin  with  the  motion  of  thefe  ftars.  Thefe  ftars 
are  called  fixed,  not  from  their  being  fixed  in  a  folid  concave,  but 
becaufe  we  obferve  always  the  fame  diftance  between  them. 

They  have  two  kinds  of  motions:  one  called  the  firft,  common, 
and  diurnal  motion,  or  the  motion  of  the  primum  mobile  :  by  this 
they  are  carried  along  with  the  firmament,  wherein  they  appear 
fixed,  round  the  earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  other,  called  the  fecond,  or  proper  motion,  is  that  whereby 
they  go  backwards,  from  weft  to  eaft,  round  the  poles  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  with  an  exceeding  flownefs,  as  not  defcribing  above  a  degree  of 
their  circle  in  the  fpace  of  71  or  72  years,  or  51  feconds  in  a  year. 
Some  have  imagined,  that  when  they  have  got  round  to  the  points 
whence  they  firft  departed,  nature  will  have  finifhed  her  courfe, 
and  the  ftars,  having  performed  their  career,  the  heavens  will  re¬ 
main  at  reft,  unlefs  the  Being,  who  firft  gave  them  motion,  appoints 
them  to  begin  another  circuit.  On  the  footing  of  this  calculation, 
the  world  fhould  laft  about  30,000  years,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; 
25,816,  according  to  Tycho;  25,920,  according  to  Riccioli ;  and 
24,800,  according  to  Caffini. 

In  efteft,  the  latitudes  of  the  fixed  ftars,  we  find,  by  comparing 
the  obfervations  of  the  ancient  afronomers  with  thofe  of  the  moderns, 
continue  ftill  the  fame  ;  but  their  longitude  is,  by  the  fecond  motion, 
always  increaling.  .  Thus,  for  example,  the  longitude  of  Cor 
Leonis  was  found  by  Ptolemy,  A.  D.  138,  to  be  2°30/;  in  1115  it 


whence  the  proper  motion  of  the  ftars,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
figns,  in  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  is  eafily  inferred. 

It  was  Hipparchus  firft  fufpetfted  this  motion,  upon  comparing 
the  obfervations  of  Tymocharis  and  Ariftyllus  with  his  own. 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  three  centuries  after  Hipparchus,  demonftrated 
the  fame  by  undeniable  arguments.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  imagined 
a  change  in  the  latitude  of  the  ftars  ;  but  fuch  an  opinion  has  but 
little  countenance  from  obfervation.  Tycho  Brahe  makes  the  in¬ 
crease  of  longitude  in  a  century  i°  25/ ;  Copernicus  i°  23'  4o// 12///; 
Bullialdus  i°  24'  54" ;  Hevelius  i°  24'  461"  $</"  ;  whence,  with 
Mr.  Flamftead,  the  annual  increafe  of  the  longitudes  of  the  fixed 
ftars  may  be  well  fixed  at  50". 

.  thefe  data,  the  increafe  of  the  longitude  of  a  ftar,  for  any 
given  time,  is  eafily  had  ;  and  hence  the  longitude  of  a  ftar,  for  any 
given  year,  being  given,  it’s  longitude  for  any  other  year  is  readily 


The  next  thing  which  falls  under  our  coniideration,  with  regard 
to  the  fixed  ftars,  is  their  magnitudes,  which  appear  to  be  very 
different  ;  which  difference  probably  arifes,  not  from  anv  difference 
in  their  real  magnitudes,  but  from  their  diftances,  which  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  From  this  difference  the  ftars  become  diftributed  into  feven 
feveral  claffes,  called  magnitudes. 

The  firft  clafs,  or  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude,  are  thofe  neareft 
us,  and  whole  diameters  are  therefore  biggeft.  Next  thefe,  are 
thofe  of  the  fecond  magnitude  ;  nndfo  on,  to  the  fixth,  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  fmalleft  ftars  vilible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  all  beyond, 
are  called  telefcopic  ftars.  Not  that  all  the  ftars  of  each  Clafs 
appear  juftly  of  the  fame  magnitude;  there  is  a  great  latitude  in 
thisrefpedf,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  magnitude  appear  almoft  all  dif¬ 
ferent  in  luftre  and  fize.  Other  ftars  there  are,  of  intermediate 
magnitudes,  which  afronomers  cannot  refer  to  this,  rather  than  the 
next  clafs,  and  therefore  place  them  between  the  two. 

Procyen,  for  inftance,  which  Ptolemy  makes  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude,  and  Tycho  of  the  fecond.  Flamftead  lays  down  as 
between  the  firft  and  fecond.  1‘hus,  inftead  of  fix  feveral  mag¬ 
nitudes,  we  have  really  fix  times  fix.  Some  authors  aflert,  that 
the  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude  fubtend  an  angle  of  at  lead  a  minute; 
but  the  earth’s  orbit,  feen  from  the  fixed  liars,  only  fubtends  an 
angle  of  20  feconds  ;  and  hence  they  conclude  that  the  diameters  of 
the  ftars  are  vaftly  greater  than  that  of  the  earth’s  whole  orbit. 
Now  a  fphere  whofe  femidiameter  only  equals  the  diftance  between 
the  fun  and  the  earth,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  ten  millions  of 
times  greater  than  the  fun  ;  confequently  the  fixed  ftars  mull  be 
much  more  than  ten  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  fun.  But 
Mr.  Whifton  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  miftake,  and  that  the  dia¬ 
meters,  even  of  the  largeft  ftars,  viewed  through  a  telefcope,  which 
magnifies,  for  example,  a  hundred  times,  fubtend  no  vilible  angle 
at  all,  but  are  mere  lucid  points. 

The  incertitude,  as  to  the  magnitude  and  diftance  of  the  fixed 
ftars  from  us,  proceeds  from  their  having  no  parallax ;  fince  all 
afronomers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  agree,  that  the  dodtrinc  of 
the  diftances  of  the  celeftial  bodies  confifts  in  their  parallaxes,  and 
that  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  have  any  juft  obfervation  without  it. 

Among  the  fixed  ftars,  there  is  a  long,  white  luminous  track, 
which  feems  to  encompafs  the  heavens  like  a  fwath,  fcarf,  or  gir¬ 
dle,  called  via  laclea ,  or  galaxy,  of  Ya?&xTo;',  milk.  It  paflfes  be¬ 
tween  Sagittary  and  Gemini,  and  divides  the  fphere  into  two  parts. 
It  is  unequally  broad,  and  in  fome  parts  is  fingle,  in  others  double. 
And  it  is  an  alfemblage  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  ftars,  to  be 
difeovered  only  by  a  telefcope. 

Milton  thus  elegantly  faith  of  it, 

A  broad  and  ample  road  !  whofe  duft  is  gold. 

And  pavement  ftars,  as  ftars  to  us  appear. 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 

Like  to  a  circling  zone  powder’d  with  ftars. 

Dryden,  from  Ovid,  alfo  deferibes  it  as  follows  : 

A  way  there  is  in  heav’n’s  extended  plain, 

Which,  when  the  Ikies  are  clear,  is  feen 
And  mortals  by  the  name  of  milky  know  : 

The  ground- work  is  of  ftars  ;  through  which  the  road 
Lies  open  to  great  Jupiter’s  abode. 

The  number  of  the  ftars  appears  to  be  vaftly  great,  almoft  in¬ 
finite  ;  yet  afronomers  have  long  ago  afeertained  the  number  of  thofe 
vilible  to  the  eye ;  which  are  found  vaftly  fewer  thafi  one  would 
imagine.  Hipparchus,  125  years  before  the  Incarnation,  made  the 
number  of  vilible  ftars  to  be  1022.  Thefe  were  reduced  into  48 
conftellations ;  and  he  laid  it  down,  that  if  there  fometimes  ap¬ 
peared  more  in  winter  nights,  it  was  owing  to  a  deception  of  the 
fenfe.  Ptolemy  added  four  ftars  to  Hipparchus’s  catalogue,  and 
made  the  number  1026.  In  the  year  of  Chrift  1437,  Ulug  Beigh, 
grandfon  of  Tamerlane,  made  a  new  catalogue,  and  gives  1017. 
But  in  the  feventeenth  century,  when  afronomy  began  to  be  retrieved, 
their  number  was  found  to  be  much  greater. 

To  the  forty-eight  conftellations  of  the  ancients  were  added 
twelve  new  ones,  difeovered  towards  the  fouth  pole,  and  two  to¬ 
wards  the  north  ;  befides  feveral  others  not  univerfally  admitted, 
as  the  Fleur-de-lis,  the  Royal  Oak,  &c. 

Tycho  Brahe  publilhed  a  catalogue  of  777  ftars,  from  his  own 
obfervations  ;  which  Kepler  from  Ptolemy  and  others  increafed  to 
1163,  Ricciolus  to  1468,  and  Bayer  to  1725:  Dr.  Halley  373,  ob- 
ferved  by  him  within  the  antardiic  cirle.  Hevelius,  from  his  own 
obfervations,  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  ancients,  made  a 
catalogue  of  1888  ftars.;  and  Mr.  Flamftead  has  fince^made  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  no  lefs  than  3000  ftars,  all  from  his  own  tnoft  accurate 
obfervations.  Of  the  3000,  it  is  true,  there  are  many  only  vilible 
through  a  telefcope  ;  nor  does  a  good  eye  fcarce  ever  lee  more  than 
a  hundred  at  the  fame  time  in  the  cleareft  heaven  :  the  appearance 
of  innumerable,  more  frequent  in  clear  winter  nights,  arifes  from 
our  fight’s  being  deceived  by  their  twinkling,  and  from  our  viewing 
them  confufedly,  and  not  reducing  them  to  any  order.  Yet  for  all 
this,  the  ftars  are  really  almoft  infinite.  Riccioli  makes  no  fcruple 
to  affirm,  in  his  new  Almageft,  that  a  man  who  fhould  fay  there 
are  above  twenty  thoufand  times  twenty  thoufand,  would  fay  nothing 
improbable ;  for  a  good  telefcope  directed  to  any  point  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  difeovers  numbers  that  are  loft  to  the  naked  fight. 

In  the  fingle  conftellation  of  the  Pleiades,  inftead  of  fix  or  feven 
ftars  feen  by  the  beft  eye,  Dr.  Hook,  with  a  telefcope  twelve  feet 
long,  told  feventy-eight ;  and  with  larger  glaffes  many  more  of  rhe 
fame  magnitude.  F.  de  Reita,  a  Capuchin,  affirms,  that  he  has 
obferved  above  2000  ftars  in  the  fingle  conftellation  of  Orion.  The 
fame  author  found  above  188  in  the  Pleiades :  and  Huygens,  look- 
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jng  at  the  liar  in  the  middle  of  Orion’s  fword  ;  indead  of  one,  found 
it  &to  be  twelve.  Galileo  found  80  in  Orion’s  fword  ;  21  in  the 
nebulous  liar  of  his  head  ;  and  36  in  the  nebulous  liar  Pnefepe. 

The  ancients  portioned  out  the  firmament  into  feveral  parts,  or 
conitellations,  i.  e.  an  aifemblage  of  (tars  under  the  name  and  figure 
of  fome  animal  or  other  thing,  called  alfo  an  adeiifm,  reducing  cer¬ 
tain  numbers  of  liars  under  the  reprefentation  of  certain  images,  in 
order  to  aid  the  imagination,  and  the  memory.  In  the  book  of  Job, 
mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  certain  conllellations,  Pleiades, 
Orion  :  the  fame  maybe  obferved  of  Homer  and  Heliod. 

The  ancients  only  took  in  the  vifible  firmament,  which  they  dil- 
fributed  under  48  conitellations  ;  twelve  whereof  took  1141  the  zo¬ 
diac  ;  the  names  they  gave  them  are,  Aries,  1  aurus,  Gemini,  Can¬ 
cer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  Capri¬ 
corn,  Pilces  ;  from  whence  the  figns  of  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  take 
their  names ;  though  now  no  lunger  contiguous  to  the  conitella¬ 
tions. 

The  liars  on  the  northern  figns  of  the  zodiac  were  difpoftd  in¬ 
to  21  conitellations,  viz.  Urfa  major  and  minor,  Draco,  Ccpheus, 
Bootes,  Corona  feptentriorialis,  Hercules,  Lyra,  Cygnus,  Cadio- 
peia,  Perfeus,  Andromeda,  1  riangulum,  Auriga,  Pegafus,  Equu- 
Jcus,  Delphinus,  Sagitta,  Aquila,  Ophiuchus,  or  Serpentarius,  and 
Serpens  ;  to  which  have  been  added  fince,  Antinous,  and  Coma 
Berenices. 

The  liars  on  thefouthern  fide  of  the  zodiac,  were  diftributed  into 
15  conllellations  ;  their  names  Cetus,  Eridanus,  Fluvius,  Lepus, 
Orion,  Canis  major  and  minor,  Argo,  Hydra,  Crater,  Corvus, 
Centaurus,  Lupus,  iTra,  Corona  Meridionalis-,  and  Pifcis  Audra- 
lis  :  to  which  have  been  fince  added  (he  following,  viz.  Phoenix, 
Grus,  Indus,  Pavo,  Pifcis  Aullralis,  Pifcis  Volans,  I  oucan,  Hy- 
drus,  and  Xiphias: 

Of  thefe  conitellations  the  15  lall,  with  the  greatell  part  of  Argo, 
Navis,  Centaurus,  and  Lupus,  are  not  vifible  in  our  horizon. 

In  thefe  conllellations  the  liars  are  ordinarily  diltinguifhed  by 
that  part  of  the  image  wherein  they  are  found.  Blayer  dillinguilhes 
them  farther  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  ;  and  many  of 
them  again  have  peculiar  names,  as  Ardlurus  between  the  te  t  of 
Bootes;  Gemina  or  Lucida  in  the  Corona  Scptentrionalis  ;  Palili- 
tium  in  the  Bull’s  Eye  ;  Pleiades  in  the  back,  and  Hyades  in  the 
forehead  of  the  Bull ;  Caftor  and  Pollux  in  the  head  of  Gemini  ; 
Capella,  with  theHaedi,  in  the  fhoulder  of  Auriga,  Regulus,  or  Cor 
Leonis  ;  Spica  Virginis  in  the  hand,  and  Vindeiniatrix  in  the  (boul¬ 
der  of  Virgo  ;  Antares,  or  Cor  Scorpii  ;  Fomahaut  in  the  mouth  of 
Pifcis  Aullralis  ;  Regei  in  the  foot  of  Orion  ;  Sirius,  in  the  mouth 
of  Canis  major;  and  the  Pole-liar,  the  lall  in  the  tail  ot  Urfa 
minor. 

The  other  liars  not  comprehended  under  thefe  confiellations,  yet 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  ancients  called  Informes,  or  Sporades, 
fome  whereof  the  modern  aftronomers  have  fince  reduced  into  new 
figures  or  conllellations.  1  hus  Hevelius,  v.  gr.  between  Leo  and 
Urfa  minor,  makes  Leo  minor;  and  between  Urfa  minor  and  Au¬ 
riga,  over  Gemini,  makes  Lynx,  under  the  tail  of  Urfa  major, 
Canes  Venatiei,  &c. 

The  liars  in  the  condellation  of  Aries,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
are  18  ;  in  Tycho’s,  21 ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  6b.  In  1  au¬ 
rus,  the  fecond  in  order,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  44;  in  Tycho’s, 
41  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  135.  In  Gemini,  the  third,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  24;  in  Tycho’s,  29;  in  the  Britannic  cata¬ 
logue,  89.  In  Cancer,  the  fourth,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  13  ; 
in  Tycho’s,  15  ;  in  Bayer  and  Hevelius’s,  29  ;  in  Mr.  Flamtlead’s, 
71.  In  Leo,  the  fifth,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  32;  in  Tycho’s, 
37  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  97.  In  Virgo,  the  fixth,  into 
which  the  fun  enters  in  the  beginning  of  Augult,  in  Ptolemy’scata- 
logue,  32  ;  in  Tycho’s,  39  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  89.  In 
Libra,  the  feventh  fign,  fo  called,  becaufe  when  the  lun  is  in  it,  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance,  there  are  45  liars.  In  Scorpio,  the  eighth,  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  catalogue,  20;  in  Tycho’s,  10;  in  Flamdead’s,  49.  In 
Sagittarius,  the  ninth,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  31;  in  lycho’s, 
16;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  50.  In  Capricorn,  the  tenth,  in 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho’s  catalogues,  28;  in  that  of  Hevelius,  29;  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  31.  In  Aquarius,  the  eleventh,  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  catalogue,  43;  in  Tycho's,  41  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue, 
108.  In  Pilces,  the  twelfth  fign,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  38  ;  in 
Tycho’s,  33;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  109.  . 

Of  the  other  36,  21  are  placed  on  the  north  of  the  zodiac,  and 
15  on  the  fouth. 

The  lirll  of  thofe  on  the  north,  is  Urfa  major,  a  conllellation 
placed  near  the  pole,  which  confifts,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  of  3.5  liars  ;  according  to  Tycho’s,  0156;  and  according  to 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  of  215.  Urfa  minor,  placed  alfo  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  north  pole,  of  8,  according  to  Ptolemy  and 
Tycho;  and  of  14,  according  to  Flamltead.  In  Draco,  the  fecond 
northern  conllellation,  there  are,  according  to  Ptolemy,  31  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  T  ycho,  32  ;  according  to  Bayer,  33  ;  and  according  to 
Flamltead,  49.  In  Cepheus,  the  third,  there  are,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue,  13;  in  Tycho’s,  11  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  40;  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue,  35.  In  Bootes,  the  fourth,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  23; 
in  Tycho’s,"  28  ;  in  Bayer’s,  34  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  52  ;  in  Flamdead, 
2$.  In  Corona  Borealis,  the  fifth,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  8;  ia 
iycho’s,  8;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  21.  In  Hercules,  the 
fixth,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  29  ;  in  Tycho’s,  28  ;  in  the  Britan¬ 
nic  catalogue,  95.  In  Lyra,  the  feventh,  in  Ptolemy  and  Tycho’s 
catalogues,  10;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  19.  In  Cygnus,  the 
eighth,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  17  ;  in  Tycho’s,  19  ;  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  catalogue,  107.  In  Caflioptia,  the  ninth,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue,  13;  in  Tycho’s,  28;  in  Flamttead’s,  56. 
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In  Perfeus  (the  tenth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  29;  in  Tycho’s, 
29  :  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  67.  In  Andromeda  (the  eleventh) 
there  are  two  liars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  and  veryconlpicu  us  ; 
anotheris  called  Umbilieulus  Andromeda;, and  another  Lucida  Pedis 
Andromeda;.  In  Triangulum  (the  twelfth)  in  Ptolemy  and  Ty¬ 
cho’s  catalogue^  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  24.  In  Aurigi  (the 
thirteenth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  14  ;  in  Tycho's,  23;  in  Heve¬ 
lius’s,  40;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  68. 

In  one  of  thefe  conllellations,  called  alfo  Eridlhonius’s  Ihoulder, 
there  is  a  very  bright  liar,  called  Capella,  and  near  it  three  others 
lelier,  placed  in  the  form  of  an  lfofceles  triangle,  called  Hasdi. 

In  Pegafus,  the  fourteenth,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  20;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s,  19;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  93.  In  Equuleus  (the  fif¬ 
teenth)  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  4;  in  Tycho's,  4;  in  Flamllead’s, 
10.  In  Delphinus  (the  fixteenth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  10;  in 
Tycho’s,  zo  ;  in  Flamllead,  18.  In  Sagitta  (the  feventeenth)  in 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho’s  catalogue,  5  ;  in  Flamitead’s,  23.  In  Aquila 
(the  eighteenth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  15;  in  Tycho’s  19;  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  71.  In  this  conllellation  there  is  a  liar  of 
the firll  magnitude.  In  Serpentarius  (the  nineteenth)  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue,-  29  ;  in  Tycho’s,  25  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  69. 
In  Serpens  (the  twenty-firll)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  17;  in  Fy- 
cho’s,  19  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  59. 

The  (tars  on  the  fouthern  lide  of  the  zodiac  are  diftributed  into  15 
conllellations,  viz. 

In  Cetus  (the  firll)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  there  are  22  liars  ;  in 
Tycho’s,  21  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  22  ;  in  the  Britannic,  78.  In  Erida¬ 
nus  fluvius  (the  fecond)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  30,  in  Tycho’s, 
19;  in  Flamitead’s,  68.  In  Lepus  (the  third)  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  12;  in  Tycho’s,  13;  in  the  Britannic,  19.  In  Orion  (the 
fourth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  37  ;  in  Tycho’s,  62  ;  in  the  Bri¬ 
tannic,  80. 

In  this  conllellation  there  are  two  liars  of  the  firll  magnitude,  a 
reddilh  one  in  the  (boulder,  called  Bcllatrix  ;  and  another  vellowifh 
in  the  foot.  There  is,  bclides,  in  it  the  Balteus,  or  girdle,  con¬ 
fining  of  three  liars.  The  ancients  fuppofed  that  Orion  railed  tern- 
pelts  at  it’s  rifing  and  fetting  ;  hence  it’s  name  Orion  from  the 
Greek  xpeiv,  to  make  water. 

In  Canis  major  (the  fifth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  18  ;  in  Ty¬ 
cho's,  13;  in  the  Britannic,  32. 

In  the  mouth  of  Canis  major  there  is  a  Itar,  the  moll  brilliant  or 
(hining  of  all,  called  Sirius,  at  which,  when  the  fun  arrives,  then 
the  Canicule,  or  dog  days  begin. 

In  Canis  minor  (the  fixth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  17.  In  Argo 
(the  feventh)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  8  ;  :n  Tycho’s,  11  ;  in  the 
Britannic,  25.  In  Hydra  (the  eighth)  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  25  ; 
in  Dr.  Halley’s,  68.  In  Cancer  (the  ninth)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
;  in  Tycho’s,  8;  in  the  Britannic,  11.  In  Corvus  (the  tenth)  in 
tolemy’s  catalogue,  7;  in  Tycho’s,  7;  in  the  Britannic,  10.  In 
Centaurus  with  Lupus  (the  eleventh)  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  19  ; 
in  Tycho’s,  4  ;  in  the  Britannic,  13. 

Ara  (the  twelfth)  conlilts  of  7  (lars  ;  whereof  5  are  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  and  2  of  the  fifth.  This  conllellation  is  not  vifible  in 
our  hemifph.ere  ;  no  more  than  Corona  Meridionalis,  nor  Pifcis 
Aullralis. 

The  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  liars,  are  very  confi- 
dcrahle.  The  firll  was  in  the  year  125,  before  the  Incarnation, 
when  Hipparchus  difeovered  a  new  (lar  to  appear. 

In  the  vear  1572,  Tycho  Brahe  obferved  another  new  liar  in  the 
conllellation  Caffiopeia.  It’s  magnitude  at  firll  exceeded  that  of  the 
biggelt  ofour  liars,  Sirius  and  Lyra;  it  even  equalled  that  of  Venus, 
when  neared  the  earth,  and  was  feen  in  fair  day-light.  It  continued 
lixteen  months,  toward  the  latter  part  whereof  it  began  to  dwindle, 
and  at  lall  totally  difappeared,  without  any  change  of  place  in  all  that 
time.  Leovicius  tells  us  of  another  dar  appearing  in  the  fame  con- 
llellation,  about  the  year  905,  which  refembled  that  of  1572;  and 
quotes  another  ancient  oblervation,  whereby  it  appears  that  a  new 
dar  was  feen  about  the  fame  place  in  1264.  Dr.  Keil  takes  thofe  to 
have  been  all  the  fame  dar;  and  does  not  know  but  it  may  make  it’s 
appearance  a-new  150  years  hence. 

Fabricius  difeovered  another  new  dar  in  the  neck  of  the  whale, 
which  appeared  and  difappeared  feveral  times  in  the  years  1640  and 
1662:  it’s  courfe  and  motion  is  deferibed  by  M.  Bouillard.  Simon 
Marius  difeovered  another  in  Andromeda’s  girdle  in  1612  and  1613; 
though  M.  Bouillard  fays,  it  had  been  feen  before  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  Another  was  obferved  bv  Kepler  in  Serpentarius.  Anothea 
of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  conllellation  Cygnus,  near  the  bill,  in 
the  year  1601,  which  difappeared  in  1626,  and  was  obferved  again 
by  Hevelius  in  1659,  till  the  year  1661,  and  again  in  1666  and 
1671,  as  a  dar  of  the  fixth  magnitude. 

It  is  certain  from  the  ancient  catalogues  that  many  of  the  ancient 
liars  are  not  now  vifible.  This  is  particularly  notorious  in  the  Plei¬ 
ades,  or  (even  liars,  whereof  fix  are  now  vifible  to  the  eye;  a  thing 
long  ago  obferved  by  Ovid.  M.  Montaner,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  1670,  obferves  that  there  are  now  wanting  in  the 
heavens  two  dars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the  hem  of  the  (hip 
Argo  and  it’s  yard,  which  had  been  feen  till  the  year  1664.  W  hen 
they  fird  difappeared  it  is  not  known  ;  but  he  adures  us,  that  there 
was  not  the  lead  glimpfe  of  them  in  1668.  He  adds,  he  has  ob- 
ferved  many  more  changes  in  the  fixed  liars,  even  to  the  number  of 
an  hundred. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  thofe  temporary  dars,  which  upon  their 
dilappearing  have  never  been  found  to  return  again,  are  probably 
conje&ured  to  be  of  the  number  of  comets,  which  make  long  ex¬ 
cursions  from  their  funs,  or  the  center  of  the  upper  planetary  fyf- 
tems,  i.<e.  from  the  fixed  dars  ;  returning  too  feldom  to  have  their 
returns  perceived. 
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The  fixed  ftars  fiiine  with  their  own  light. 

They  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  our 
fun,  each  of  them  attended  by  planets  which  are  inhabited  by  ra¬ 
tional  creatures  like  this  earth.  Inltead  therefore  of  one  fun,  and 
one  world,  we  find  that  the  region  of  unbounded  fpace  is  peopled 
with  funs,  and  (tars,  and  worlds.  This  opinion  (of  a  plurality 
of  worlds)  has  been  held  and  taught  by  many  of  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  philofophers  and  aftronomers,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  In  this  view  of  things,  our  fyltem  refembles  a  (ingle  indi¬ 
vidual  of  fome  one  fpecies  of  beings  in  outward  nature,  diverfified 
from  all  it’s  fellow  individuals,  by  differences  uneflential  to  the  kinds 
and  fpecies,  but  which  conftitute  that  beautywhich  will  ever  refult 
from  uniformity,  amidlt  a  variety  of  pleafing  and  well-difpofed  ob- 
jefts. 

By  comparing  the  apparent  diameter  of  objects  at  different  dis¬ 
tances,  it  is  clear  that  our  fun  would  appear  like  a  ftar,  were  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  dilfance  at  which  they  are  placed  ,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  perfectly  reaionable  to  conclude  that  the  fixed  (tars  are  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  in  magnitude  to  that  which  is  the  center  of  our  fyftem ; 
and  that  they  are  made  for  the  fame  purpofes  with  our  fun;  namely, 
to  beftow  light,  heat,  and  operation,  on  a  certain  number  of  planets 
revolving  round  them.  - 

The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  their  immenfe  diftance  from 
us,  and  the  vadnefs  of  the  fpace  they  occupy,  when  he  is  told,  that 
numbers  amonglt  them  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be  adequately 
exprefled  by  figures,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  admeafurement  ;  and 
this  will  be  heightened,  if  he  confiders  that  thefmalleftof  the  ftars 
vifible  to  the  eye  are  much  more  remote  than  the  larger  ones,  and 
that  the  telefcope  difeovers  ftars  which  are  too  diftant  to  be  percep¬ 
tible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  that  the  inftrument,  like  our  eyes,  has  it’s 
limits ;  but  the  extent  of  the  heavens  have  none,  but  is  unbounded. 

Since  then,  the  fixed  ftars  are  fo  far  removed  from,  and  for  the 
moft  part  invifible  to  us,  it  can  Scarcely  be  conceived  by  the  nar¬ 
rowed  mind,  that  they  form  a  part  of  our  fyftem,  or  were  created 
only  to  give  a  faint  glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe; 
for  one  additional  moon  would  have  afforded  us  more  light  than  the 
whole  hoft  of  ftars :  fuch  an  opinion  is  unworthy  of  our  reafon,  in¬ 
adequate  to  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  It  would  be  alfo  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  Author  of  nature  had  made  fo  many  funs  without 
planets,  to  be  enlightened  by  their  light,  and  vivified  by  their  heat; 
but  more  fo,  to  imagine  fo  many  habitable  worlds  enlightened  by 
funs  without  inhabitants:  w'e  may  therefore  fafely  infer,  that  all 
the  planets,  of  every  fyftem,  are  inhabited : 

11  Who  can  conceive  them 

- — unpoffefs’d 

By  living  foul,  defert  and  defolate, 

Only  to  fhine,  yet  fcarce  to  contribute 
Bach  orb  a  gleam  of  light  ?” 

We  learn  from  revelation,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  creation  is  the 
peopling  of  heaven  with  men.  Thefe  refplendent  funs  are  clearly 
then  the  mediums  of  exiftence  to  fo  many  earths,  and  of  men  upon 
them,  created  to  be  eternally  happy  with  theirGod, 

“  the  One  Eternal  Third  to  blefs!” 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Almighty,  w'ho 
has  not  left  with  us  a  drop  of  water  unpeopled,  who  has  in  every  in- 
ftance  multiplied  the  bound  of  life,  Should  leave  fuch  immenfe  bo¬ 
dies  dellitute  of  inhabitants.  It  is  furely  much  more  rational  to 
fuppofe  them  the  relidences  of  human  beings,  beings  formed  with 
capacities  for  loving,  knowing,  and  Serving  their  Almighty  Cre¬ 
ator  ;  bled  and  provided  with  every  object  conducive  to  their 
happinefs,  and  many  of  them  in  a  far  greater  ftate  of  purity  than  the 
inhabitants  of  our  earth,  and  therefore  in  pofteflion  of  higher  degrees 
ofblifs,  and  placed  in  lituations,  furnfthing  them  with  Scenes  of  joy 
equal  to  all  that  poetry  can  paint,  or  religion  promife:  all  under  the 
direction,  indulgence,  and  protc&ion  of  an  infinite  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs,  in  whom  is  trealured  up  an  infinite  and  incxhauftible 
fulnefs,  to  render  them  completely  and  eternally  happy. 

Of  Comets. 

“  Haft  thou  ne’er  feen  the  comet's  flaming  flight  ? 

Th’  illultrious  ftranger,  pafling,  terror  fheds 
On  gazing  nations,  from  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormous  :  tajtes  his  ample  round 
1  hro’  depths  of  asther  ;  coafts  unnumber’d  worlds, 

Of  more  than  lolar  glory  ;  doubles  wide 
Heav’n’s  mighty  cape,  and  then  revifits  earth, 

From  the  long  travel  of  a  thoufand  years. 

Young. 

Ariftotle  imagined  that  comets  were  only  a  kind  of  tranfient  fires 
or  meteors,  confifting  o(  exhalations  raifed  to  the  upper  regiotrof  the 
air,  and  there  fet  on  fire  ;  far  below  the  moon’s  courfe  ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Tycho  Brahe,  all  ajironomers  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
Ariftotle  was  millaken,  and  have  all  approved  Seneca’s  lentiments, 
who  places  a  comet  among  the  eternal  works  of  nature  ;  and  confi¬ 
ders  it  as  an  heavenly  body,  or  ftar,  or  planet,  placed  in  another  vor¬ 
tex  ever  Since  the  creation.  Befides,  it  is  incredible  that  bituminous 
and  Sulphureous  exhalations  could  remain  inflamed  in  the  air,  for  fo 
long  a  time,  as  we  fee  a  comet  appear ;  add  to  it,  that  .a  comet  has 
no  parallax,  which  is  a  convincing  proof  of  it’s  immenfe  diftance 
from  us  ;  for  the  moon  has  a  feniible  parallax.  S cc  plate  7,  fig.  o. 

11  any  body  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  world,  he  would  fee 
the  right  place  of  a  ftar.  As,  if  the  earth  was  in  the  center  of  the 
world,  and  a  perfon  placed  in  that  center,  the  moon  would  appear 
to  him  under  thofe  ftars  it  is  really  placed  ;  but  he  who  inhabits  the 
fupcrficies  of  the  earth,  muft  fee  the  moon  under  other  ftars,  unlefs 
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it  be  placed  in  it’s  vertical ;  in  which  cafe,  the  lines  of  the  true  and 
apparent  place  concur. 

Bernoulli,  in  his  fyftem  of  comets,  fuppofes  fome  primary  planet 
revolving  round  the  fun  in  the  Space  of  four  years,  and  157  days ; 
and  at  the  diftance  from  his  body  of  2583  femidiameters  of  the  great 
orbit:  this  planet,  he  concludes,  either  from  it’s  vaft  diftance,  of 
fmallnefs,  to  be  invifible  to  us ;  but,  however,  to  have;  at  Several  dis¬ 
tances  from  him,  Several  Satellites  moving  round  him,  and  Sometimes 
defeending  as  low  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and  that  thefC;  becoming 
vifible  to  us,  when  in  their  perigaeum,  are  what  we  call  homers: 

Others  will  have  the  motion  of  comets  made  in  exderitric  circlt 
of  the  earth,  fo  that  when  they  are  in  the  apogee  of  that  circle,  they 
cannot  be  feen,  becaufe  ©f  their  great  diftance  from  us;  and  are  only 
vifible,  when  near  the  perigee;  and  that  it  might  very  well  happen* 
that  even  in  the  perigee  they  are  not  vifible,  firide  then  they  would  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  being  never  but  in  day-time  on  the 
horizon. 

Some  pretend  to  refute  all  thefe  hypothefes  froth  the  very  phteno-: 
mena  of  the  comets  ;  objedting,  1.  That  thofe  comets,  which  move 
according  to  the  order  of  the  ligns,  either  advance  flower  than  ufual* 
or  retrograde,  a  little  before  they  difappear,  if  the  earth  be  between 
them  and  the  fun  ;  and  more  fwiftly,  if  the  earth  be  fituated  in  a 
contrary  part :  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which  proceed  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  Signs,  proceed  more  fwiftly  than  ufual,ifthe  earth  be  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  fun  ;  and  more  flowly  and  go  retrograde,  when 
the  earth  is  in  a  contrary  part.  2.  So  long  as  their  velocity  is  in¬ 
creased,  they  move  nearly  in  great  circles;  but  towards  the  end  of 
their  courfe,  deviate  from  thofe  circles ;  and  as  often  as  the  earth  pro* 
ceeds  one  way,  they  go  the  contrary  way.  3.  That  they  move  in 
ellipses,  having  one  of  their  foci  in  the  center  of  the  fun  ;  and  by 
radii  drawn  to  the  fun,  deferibe  areas  proportionable  to  the  times: 
4.  I  hat  the  light  of  their  bodies,  or  nuclei,  increafes  in  their  recefs 
from  the  earth  towards  the  fun  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  decreafes  in 
their  recefs  from  the  fun  towards  the  earth.  5.  That  their  tails  ap¬ 
pear  the  large  ft  and  brighteft  immediately  after  their  tranfit  through 
the  region  of  the  fun  ;  and  that  they  always  decline  from  a  juftop- 
pofition  to  the  fun  towards  thofe  parts  which  the  bodies,  or  nuclei, 
pafs  over,  in  their  progrefs  through  their  orbits.  6.  1’hat  this  de¬ 
clination,  ceteris  paribus ,  is  the  fmalleft  when  the  heads,  or  nuclei, 
approach  neareft  the  fun  ;  and  (till  lefs,  near  th«  nucleus  of  the  co¬ 
met,  than  towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  7.  That  the  tails  are 
Somewhat  brighter,  and  more  diftin&ly  defined  in  their  convex,  than 
in  their  concave  part ;  and  that  they  always  appear  broader  at  their 
upper  extreme,  than  near  the  center  of  the  comet ;  which  tails  are 
tranfparent,  the  fmalleft  ftars  appearing  through  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  folves  all  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena,  by  his  fuppofing  that  the  comets  are  compad,  folid,  fixed, 
and  durable  bodies  ;  in  one  word,  a  kind  of  planets,  which  move  in 
very  oblique  orbits,  every  way,  with  the  greateft  freedom,  preferving 
their  motions,  even  againft  the  courfe  and  direction  of  the  planets: 
their  tails  being  a  very  thin,  flendcr  vapour,  emitted  by  the  header 
nucleus  of  the  comet,  ignited,  or  heated  by  the  fun.  From  whence 
they  draw  the  following  conclufions  with  him. 

i.  That  it  is  evident,  that  the  comets,  which  proceed  according 
to  the  order  of  the  figns,  a  little  before  they  difappear,  muft  move 
more  flowly,  or  appear  retrograde,  if  the  earth  be  between  them  and 
the  fun;  and  fwitter,  if  the  earth  be  in  a  contrary  part :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thofe  proceeding  againft  the  order  of  the  Signs,  &c.  for  fince 
their  courfe  is  not  among  the  fixed  ftars,  but  among  the  planets; 
as  the  motion  of  the  earth  either  confpires  with  them,  or  goes  againft 
them,  their  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  earth,  muft  be  changed, 
and,  like  the  planets,  they  muft  Sometimes  appear  Swifter,  Some¬ 
times  flower,  and  Sometimes  retrograde.  3.  Whert  the  comets  move 
the  Swifteft,  they  muft  proceed  in  ftrait  lines ;  but  in  the  end  of 
their  courfe,  decline,  &c.  becaufe  in  the  end  of  their  courfe,  when 
they  recede  almoft  direilly  from  the  fun,  the  part  of  the  apparent 
motion,  which  arifes  from  the  parallax,  muft  bear  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  apparent  motion.  3.  The  comets  muft  move  in 
ellipfes,  having  one  of  their  foci  in  the  center  of  the  fun  ;  becaufe 
they  do  not  wander  precarioufly  from  one  fi&itious  vortex  to  an¬ 
other,  but,  making  a  part  of  the  folar  fyftem,  return  perpetually,  and 
run  a  conftant  round.  4.  The  light  of  their  nuclei  muft  increafc  in 
their  recefs  from  the  fun,  and  vice  verfa\  becaufe  they  are  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  planets,  their  accefs  towards  the  fun  bears  a  confider- 
able  proportion  to  their  whole  diftance.  5.  Their  tails  muft  appear 
the  largeft,  and  brighteft,  immediately  after  their  tranfit  through  the 
region  of  the  fun  ;  becaufe  then  their  heads  being  the  moft  heated, 
will  emit  the  moft  vapours  ;  which  tails  muft  (till  decline  from  a 
ftridt  oppofition  to  the  fun,  towards  thofe  parts,  which  the  heads  pafs 
over  in  their  progrefs  through  their  orbits  ;  becaufe  all  fmoke  and 
vapours  emitted  from  a  body  in  motion,  tend  upwards  obliquely, 
(fill  receding  from  that  part  towards  which  the  fmoking  body  pro¬ 
ceeds.  6.  That  declination  will  be  (fill  the  leaft  near  the  nucleus  of 
the  comet,  and  when  the  comet  is  neareft  the  fun  ;  becaufe  the  va¬ 
pour  afeends  more  fwiftly  near  the  head  of  the  comet,  than  in  the 
higher  extremity  of  it’s  tail  ;  and  when  the  comet  is  at  a  lefs  diftance 
from  the  fun,  than  at  a  greater.  7.  The  tail  is  brighter,  and  better 
defined,  in  it’s  convex  part,  than  in  it’s  concave  :  becaufe  the  vapour 
in  the  convex  part,  which  goes  firft,  being  fomewhat  nearer  and 
denfer,  reflects  the  light  more  copioufly.  The  tail  muft  alfo  appear 
broader  towards  the  higher  extremity  of  the  comet,  than  towards  the 
head;  becaufe  the  vapour  in  a  free  fpace  perpetually  rarifies  and  di¬ 
lates.  Laftly,  the  tail  muft  be  tranfparent,  becaufe  confifting  of  in¬ 
finitely  thin  vapour,  &c. 

There  is  no  certain  time  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  comets. 
The  duration  of  their  appearance  is  alfo  very  uncertain  ;  for,  fome 
are  feen  tor  a  few  days  only  ;  others,  for  feveral  months. 

All  the  comets  feem  to  have  a  diurnal  motion  from  eaft  to  weft  to- 
*  wards 
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wards  the  earth,  and  in  that  fenfe  to  defcribe  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator.  Befides  that  apparent  motion  they  have  in  common  with 
the  other  heavenly  bodies,  they  have  another  proper,  and  peculiar 
to  them  under  the  firmament,  which  cannot  be  regularly  deter¬ 
mined  ;  for  fome  are  carried  to  the  eaft,  fome  to  the  weft,  and  others 
otherwife. 

The  celerity  of  this  peculiar  motion  is  not  equal  in  all  the  comets, 
but  is  rather  various  and  unequal  ;  fince  fome  of  them  run  feveral 
more  degrees  of  a  great  circle  than  others;  neither  is  the  celerity  of 
the  motion  of  each  comet  always  equal :  for  the  arch  B,  which  it 
runs  each  day,  is  fometimes  greater,  and  fometimes  lefs,  in  fuch 
manner,  however,  that  if  feveral  right  lines  -were  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  earth,  to  be  carried  through  the  places  wherein  the 
comet  is  feen  at  that  hour,  thofe  lines  would  divide  another  right 
line  into  almoft  equal  parts,  which  fhould  touch  the  circle  defcribed 
bv  the  comet,  in  that  place  where  it’s  motion  appears  the  molt  rapid. 
Neither  is  the  way  they  run  through  always  equal,  fince  fome  de¬ 
fcribe  a  greater  fpace  in  the  heavens  than  others.  But,  however,  let 
that  fpace  be  what  it  will,  none,  or  very  few,  have  been  known  to 
have  defcribed  above  one  half  of  the  great  circle  under  the  firma¬ 
ment,  i.  c.  to  have  run  more  than  half  the  heavens. 

When  a  comet  is  feen  to  dart  it’s  rays  towards  that  place  of  the 
heavens  where  it’s  motion  feems  to  carry  it,  thofe  rays  are  called  the 
beard  of  the  comet ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  rays  are  extended 
towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  whence  it’s  proper  motion  feems  to 
recede,  they  are  called  the  tail  of  the  comet  ;  but  when  they  are 
equally  difperfed  on  all  fides,  fome  call  it  the  hairs  of  the  comet. 
Thus  the  comet  which  was  feen  in  1664,  at  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  the  meridional  part  of  the  world,  to  whofe  refped  the  fun 
was  eaft,  darting  it’s  rays  towards  the  weft,  where  it’s  proper  motion 
inclined,  was  called  bearded  ;  being  turned  afterwards  towards  the 
fun,  it  (hewed  it’s  hairs  ;  and  laftly,  having  the  fun  on  the  weft,  it’s 
rays  being  then  darted  towards  the  eaft,  formed  a  tail. 

Rohault  believes  that  thofe  rays,  whereof  the  beard,  tail,  or  hairs 
of  a  comet  are  imagined  to  be  made,  are  the  rays  of  light  refleded 
by  the  body  of  the  comet,  i.  e.  proceed  from  refledion. 

Apollonius  Myndius  was  the  firft  who  took  comets  for  regular 
liars  ;  and  ventured  to  foretel,  that  one  day  the  periods,  and  laws 
of  their  motion,  would  be  dilcovered.  Aftronomers,  however,  are 
ftill  divided  on  that  head  ;  Newton,  Flamftead,  Halley,  and  all  the 
Englilh  aftronomers,  feem  fatisfied  of  the  return  of  comets.  Cafiini, 
and  others  of  the  French,  think  it  highly  probable  ;  De  la  Hire, 
and  others,  oppofe  it. 

That  great  comet,  which  appeared  here  in  1680,  went  fo  near 
the  fun,  as  to  acquire  a  degree  of  heat  above  2000  times  as  great  as 
that  of  red-hot  iron  ;  and  if  it’s  body  was  about  the  fize  of  our  earth, 
as  it  was  judged  to  be,  it  will  not  cool  again  this  million  of  years  ; 
Sand  yet  it  pleafed  God  that  that  comet  went  away  from  us  without 
doing  any  fenfible  harm. 

Within  the  laft  400  years  there  have  appeared  to  this  part  of  the 
world  but  24  comets  ;  and  of  thefe,  according  to  the  obfervations 
of  Dr.  Halley,  and  other  aftronomers,  three  of  them  have  had  their 
orbits  and  appearances  fo  very  like,  and  the  times  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  fo  very  equal,  that  they  have  judged  it  very  probable  that  thofe 
three  comets,  which  fuccefiively  appeared  as  three,  were  in  reality 
but  one,  or  the  fame  comet  appearing  at  three  feveral  times  : 
and  the  like  they  are  inclined  to  judge  of  two  others,  that  they  are 
alfo  but  one,  appearing  at  two  different  times. 

That  remarkable  comet  which  appeared  here  in  the  years  1680 
and  1681,  was  feen  before  in  our  hemifphcre,  A.  D.  1106  ;  once 
before,  about  the  year  532  ;  and  alfo  44  years  before  our  Saviour’s 
birth;  and  therefore  they  conclude  the  time  of  periodical  revolution 
round  the  fun  to  be  575  years.  The  time  of  the  revolution  of  an¬ 
other  comet,  which  they  judged  to  appear  again  in  1758,  is  75 
years  :  another,  which  was  expe£!ed  to  be  feen  here  again  A.  D. 
1789,  made  it’s  ellipfis  round  the  fun  in  129  years. 

A  judicious  aftronomer  has,  however,  favoured  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  calculations  :  he  informs  us,  that  the  accounts  w'hich  have 
been  obferved,  refpe&ing  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  December 
1788,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789,  are  certainly  erroneous, 
as  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  comet  that  appeared  in  1532 
and  1  f 1 .  It’s  periodic  time  is  allowed  to  be  129  years,  conie- 
quently  would  not  appear  before  the  year  1790. 

Among  a  number  of  comets,  only  three  are  particularly  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  appeared  in  the  year 
1531,  1607,  1682,  and  1758,  and  is  expedted  to  appear  every  75th 
year.  TheYecond  appeared  in  1532,  and  1661,  and  was  expelled 
again  in  1790.  The  third  appeared  in  1680,  and  it’s  period  being 
not  lefs  than  574  years,  cannot  appear  again  till  the  year  2255. 

The  bodies  of  comets  are  probably  in  fubftance  like  our  earth  ; 
fixt,  folid,  and  compaH :  their  tails  are  probably  long  and  very 
thin  trains  of  fmoke  and  vapours,  emitted  from  the  heated  or  en¬ 
kindled  bodj%  head,  or  nucleus,  as  fome  call  it,  after  their  perihe¬ 
lion,  or  after  their  having  been  at  their  neareft  diftance  to  the  fun  ; 
for  then  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  tails  of  all  comets  have  ap¬ 
peared  largeift  and  longeft. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  tails  of  comets,  fome 
have  fuppofed  that  the  heads  of  comets  are  tranfparent,  and  that 
their  tails  are  no  other  than  a  beam  of  the  fun  tranfmitted  through 
them.  But,  were  the  heads  of  comets  tranfparent,  they  themfelves 
would  be  fearcely  vilible.  Others,  that  they  arife  from  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  w'ay  from  the  comet  to  us  :  but  if 
fo,  then  both  the  planets  and  fixed  ftars  ought  to  have  tails  alfo. 
Kepler  aferibed  the  afeent  of  the  tails  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  carry¬ 
ing  the  particles  of  the  comet’s  atmofphere  with  them  ;  that  is, 
impelling  them  into  the  regions  oppofite  to  it  :  but  we  have  no  in- 
ftanceot  any  thing  in  nature  like  this,  it  is  therefore  an  hypothefis 
that  cannot  be  fupported.  Sir  llaac  Newton  thinks  the  great  fplen- 
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dor  and  length  of  the  tails  arifes  from  the  heat  which  the  fun  com¬ 
municates  to  the  comet  as  it  pafles  near  it;  As  the  afeent  of  the 
fmoke  in  a  chimney  is  owing  to  the  impulfe  of  the  air  with  which 
it  is  intangled,  in  like  manner,  fays  he,  the  tail  of  a  comet  may  rife 
from  the  atmofphere  thereof  into  thofe  parts  which  are  oppofite  to 
the  fun,  being  carried  up  by  the  aether  about  the  comet,  rarefied 
to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  heat  thereof.  This  opinion  is  greatly 
corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  tails  ;  for;  when  accurately 
obferved,  they  are  found  not  to  rife  always  in  a  direction  precifely 
oppofite  to  the  fun,)  but  to  deviate  or  incline  a  little  from  thence 
towards  thofe  parts  which  the  comet  has  lately  left  ;  and  not  only 
fo,  but  to  be  bent  into  a  certain  curvature,  the  extremities  of  the 
tails  deviating  from  the  true  oppofition  more  in  proportion  than  the 
other  parts  ;  and  to  be  more  denfe,  feemingly,  and  better  defined 
on  the  convex  than  on  the  concave  fide.  And  further,  that 
the  longer  the  tail  is,  the  more  fenfible  is  the  curvature,  as  being 
the  greateft  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  comet. 
Upon  thefe  accounts  Sir  Ifaac  thinks  it  evident,  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  tails  of  comets  depend  on  the  motion  of  their  heads, 
and^that  the  heads  furnifh  the  matter  which  form  the  tails. 

Mr.  Rowning,  on  the  other  hand,  fays,  It  is  well  known,  that 
when  the  light  of  the  fun  pafles  through  the  atmofphere  of  any 
body,  as  the  earth,  that  which  palfes  on  one  fide,  is,  bv  the  refrac¬ 
tion  thereof  made  to  converge  towards  that  which  pafles  on  the 
oppofite  one;  and  this  convergency  is  not  wholly  effe&ed  either  at 
the  entrance  of  the  light  into  the  atmofphere,  or  at  it’s  going  out  ; 
but  that,  beginning  at  it’s  entrance,  it  increafes  in  every  point  of 
it’s  progrefs.  It  is  alfo  agreed;  that  the  atmofpheres  of  the  comets 
are  very  large  and  denfe  :  he  therefore  fuppofes,  that  by  fuch  time 
as  the  light  of  the  fun  has  palled  through  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
atmofphere  of  a  comet,  the  rays  thereof  are  fo  far  refradted  towards 
each  other,  that  they  now  begin  fenfibly  to  illuminate  it,  or  rather 
the  vapours  floating  therein,  and  fo  render  that  part  which  they 
have  yet  to  pafs  through  vifible  to  us  ;  and  that  this  portion  of  the 
atmofphere  of  a  comet  thus  illuminated  appears  to  us  in  the  form 
of  a  beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  and  pafles  under  the  denomination  of 
a  comet’s  tail. 

M.  Meffier,  aftronomer  of  the  Royal  Marine  and  Royal  Academy 
at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  1788,  at  one  in  the  morning,  difeover- 
ed  from  the  obfervatory  of  the  marine,  a  new  comet,  in  the  con- 
(lellation  of  the  great  bear,  Urfa  Major,  near  the  ftar  Pfi.  It  may 
be  ieen  eafily  with  glalfes,  but  is  not  yet  vifible  to  the  eyes  alone. 
The  middle  of  this  comet  is  very  brilliant,  encircled  with  different 
ipots,  having  a  tail  of  between  two  and  three  degrees  in  length,  but 
giving  a  very  feeble  light. 

At  39  minutes  paft  one  in  the  morning,  it’s  direft  afeenfion  was 
166  deg.  46  min.  and  it’s  declination  47  degrees,  29  minutes  north. 

At  58  minutes  paft  two,  it’s  afeenfion  had  diminiftied  one  minute 
and  30  feconds.  By  thefe  obfervations,  it  appears,  this  comet  does 
not  let ;  that  it’s  direct  afeenfion  is  very  flow,  and  that  it  increafes 
much  in  declination,  riling  towards  the  north  pole. 

For  the  further  fatisfadion  of  our  aftronomical  readers,  wre 
thought  proper,  in  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  to  lay  before 
them  the  following  judicious  obfervations,  which  more  immediately 
relate  to  the  expected  appearance  of  the  comet  feen  in  1661. 

Of  the  Theory  of  Comets ,  and  the  prefent  Expectation  of  the  Return  of  that 

of  1661. 

The  comet  now  expected  is  that  of  1661.  Before  we  enter  on 
the  probable  time,  and  other  circumftances  of  it’s  appearance  in  our 
northern  hemifphere,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  what  caufe  there 
is  for  expedling  the  return  of  any  comet,  and  of  this  in  particular, 
and  for  fuppofing  that  we  may  reafonably  hope  to  obtain  a  view  of 
it  very  foon. 

Within  a  century  very  many  comets  have  been  obferved;  and, 
from  the  accuracy  and  (kill  with  which  their  phenomena  have  been 
noticed,  it  has  been  deduced  : 

That,  when  they  make  their  firft  appearance  to  us,  they  are  bodies 
of  very  confiderable  magnitude  and  iblidity;  fome  of  them  many 
times  greater  than  our  earth,  andfew>,  if  any  of  them,  much  lefs  than 
the  planet  Mercury.  It  has  been  thought  indeed  by  a  very  great 
aftronomer,  that  they  gradually  break,  -diffipate,  and  perifh,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  adlion  of  the  fun  upon  them.  But  this  opinion  was 
formed  on  fome  ambiguous  appearances,  probably  exifting  in  their 
copious  and  agitated  atmofphere  rather  than  in  the  comet  itfelf. 
It  agrees  not  with  the  apparent  analogy  of  the  univerfe,  if  weconfider 
their  greatnefs  ;  and  ftill  lefs  does  it  feem  probable,  if  we  find  that 
their  path  is  in  a  curve  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  known  re¬ 
volving  bodies  in  our  fyftem  ;  nor  does  it  feem  verified  by  experience, 
fince  the  comet  of  1680,  notwithftanding  it’s  lingular  vicinity  to  the 
fun,  was  feen  to  have  furvived  for  a  length  of  time,  in  which,  had 
that  influence  been  fatal,  the  efFe£ts  would  have  proved  it. 

That  when  neareft  the  fun,  they  defeend  rarely^  much  below 
Mercury,  and  are,  on  the  other  hand,  ufually  fome  confiderable  fpace 
lower  than  the  orbit  of  Venus  ;  that  their  train  is  nearly  in  an  oppo¬ 
fite  dire&ion  from  the  fun  ;  that,  in  general,  when  the  vifible  path 
has  been  of  fufticicnt  extent  to  be  afeertained,  it  has  been  found  to 
conftitute  a  fmall  portion  of  an  ellipfis,  though  greatly  eccentric 
when  compared  with  any  of  the  ordinary  planets  ot  our  fyftem. 

It  is  hence  natural  to  infer,  that  it  refpeifts  the  fun  as  the  cebter 
towards  which  it  tends  by  the  common  law  of  gravitation,  having 
this  great  luminary  in  that  place,  which  (fuppofing  it  a&ually  to 
revolve)  is  the  lower  focus  of  the  ellipfis ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  con- 
jedlure,  that  it  completes  the  ellipfis  in  that  part  of  it’scourfe  (for  1 
avoid  the  term  orbit  at  prefent,  not  to  anticipate  a  proof)  during 
which  it  is  too  remote  to  be  vifible  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth. 
And  this  inference  is  the  fairer,  becaufe  the  vifible  part  of  it’s  courfe 
is  that  which  is  moft  liable,  from  it’s  nearnefs  to  the  fun,  to  the 

influence 


n  flue  nee  of  the  gravitating,  or  of  the  increafed  centrifugal  force,  fo 

as  either  to  fall  into  the  fun,  or  to  be  carried  oft  in  a  'trait  bne,  or 
one  of  th'ofe  curves  which  do  not  return  into  themfe  Wes  =  therefor  » 
if  it  retains  it's  elliptic  figure  while  vifible,  cfpecially  after  having 
made  it’s  nearefl  approach  to  the  fun,  there  is  no  reafon  to  appren-nu 
the  probability  of  it’s  deferring  it  afterwards,  when  the  caufes,ot  acyl¬ 
ation  are  fo  much  lefs  confiderable,  and  the  force  retaining  it  in  the 
fame  revolving  curve,  confequently  ads  with  fo  much  greater  a 


c i ally  before  the  difeovery  of  telefcopes,  will  not  be  wondered  at. 
No  period  is  here  admitted  which  differs  more  than  two  years  from 
the  time  required  by  computation.  ■  .  • 

According  to  Halley’s  tables,  the  elements  (chiefly  to  be  regard¬ 
ed!  arc  thefe  ;  to  which  I  fubjoin  thole  of  the  now  expected  ap¬ 
pearance,  from  Dr.  Mafkelym . 


Afc.  N, 


Inclin. 


In  particular,  the  comet  of  1680,  which  approached  much  nearer 
to  the  fun  than  any  other  yet  known,  was  obferved  for  20  days  at 
lea  It  in  it’s  afeent  from  the  fun  ;  and  the  curve  which  it  defcribed  lo 
ascertained  as  to  induce  the  aftronomers  of  that  age  (and  none  ever 
produced  greater)  to  determine  the  extent  and  figure  of  its  orbit,  ant 
to  compute  it’s  period  at  575  years,  and  to  prediCf,  on  prmcip  es  o 
analogy,  the  return  of  another  comet,  of  which  there  is  itrong  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  did  accordingly  return  in  1 7 59»  an^  ^iat  lt:  Pro  a  Y 
had  been  feen  in  four  preceding  periods.  _  .  .  f 

Indeed,  to  move  in  a  curve  adapted  for  revolution,  is  in  ltielf  a 
prefumptive  proof  of  an  eflablifhed  permanency  ;  and  the  inftance 
of  tlie  comet  of  1680  is  a  ftriking  vindication  of  the  exquihte  acquit¬ 
ment  of  the  powers  necelfary  for  that  purpofe,  fince  it  is  evident 
that  comet  was  notabforbed  into  the  fun,  notwithftanding  tlie  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidityof  it’sdefcent,  and  the  extreme  nearnefs  of  it’s  approach  ; 
and  it  is  nearly  certain  it  was  not  hurried,  on  the  other  fide,  beyonc. 
the  limits  of  an  elliptic  orbit,  foas  to  be  drawn  into  infinite  fpace. 
There  may,  however,  be  room  for  the  idea,  that  future  alhonomers 
may  confirm  a fufpicion  of  the  great  philofopher,  that  comets  might 
ultimately  be  defiined  for  the  recruit  of  the  fun,  by  failing  nearer 
on  every  revolution  till  finally  abforbed :  but  this,  if  it  be  the  deftiny 
of  all,  or  any  of  thefe  bodies,  may  require  an  unknpwn,  and,  as  yet,, 
unimagined  period,  for  it’s  accomplilhment.  If  the  comet  of  1680 
efcapes  in  it’s  next  return,  expected  in  2255,  it  may  teach  a  remote 
pofterity  how  far  the  preferving  power  controls  the  tendencies  to 
deftrudlion  in  the  flupendous  fabric  of  that  univerfc,  the  bounds  of 
which  are  known  only  to  the  Creator. 

The  comet,  concerning  which  we  are  now  enquiring,  may,  by 
it’s  very  moderate  eccentricity,  and,  which  is  implied,  it  s  propor¬ 
tionally  moderate  approach  to  the  fun,  be  yet  more  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  to  return.  By  the  law  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times  (the 
univerfal  and  neceflary  law  of  bodies  revolving  by  a  central  force), 
the  period  of  it’s  revolution  might  be  calculated  from  the  orbit ; 
but  this,  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very  delicate  and  uncertain 
method,  becaufe  afmall  difference  in  that  part  of  the  orbit  which 
alone  is  fubjeCt  to  ourobfervation,  would  induce  a  great  variation  in 
calculating  the  entire  orbit,  and  confequently  the  period  ;  if  notab- 
folutely  confound  the  ellipfis  with  the  parabola,  and  thus  leave  no 
bafis  for  computing  any  period  of  return,  or  ground  for  expeding  it. 

In  this  and  other  inltances  therefore  we  muff,  with  regard  to  the 
period  of  a  comet,  chiefly  rely  on  obfervation  of  any  former  phae- 
nomenon  of  the  fame  kind,  which  may  give  Sufficient  figns  of  iden¬ 
tity,  by  concurrence  of  charaCteriftic  circumftances,  tojuftifyour 
belief  of  it’s  being  adually  the  fame  comet  with  that  whofe  period 
we  are  endeavouring  to  determine.  The  chief  of  thefe  (befides 
the  more  obvious  and  general  correfpondency  of  apparent  magni¬ 
tude,  colour,  &c.  which  yet  may  differ  greatly,  as  the  fame  comet 
is  feen  higher  or  lower  in  it’s  orbit  at  different  periods)  are  the  in¬ 
clination  of  it’s  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  ;  the  place  of  it’s  interfedion 
with  our  ecliptic,  in  coming  down  to  the  fun,  or  afeending  from  it, 
which  are  called  it’s  nodes  ;  and  the  point  of  nearelt  approach  to 
the  fun,  with  it’s  difiance  at  that  time,  which  is  therefore  called 
it’s  perihelion  diftance. 

Now  a  comet  was  obferved  in  1532,  which,  from  a  comparifon 
in  thefe  particulars,  is  believed  to  have  re-appeared  in  1661.  The 
obfervations  indeed  were  fewer  than  might  be  wifhed,  and  not  fo 
exad  as  alone  to  give  entire  fatisfadion  ;  but  they  may  very  much 
aid  and  confirm  the  general  arguments,  and  give  a  rational  afturance 
of  the  juflnefs  of  our  expedation,  not  only  of  it’s  return  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  of  the  probable  time  of  it’s  re-appearance. 

The  comet  of  1532,  obferved  by  Appian,  was  brilliant,  and  ap¬ 
peared  three  times  larger  than  J  upiter  ;  but  this  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  only  a  general  expreflion,  and  not  an  accurate  menfuration  of 
it’s  apparent  magnitude.  It  was  feen  by  Appian  from  the  25th  of 
September,  to  the  20th  of  November,  during  which  time  he  took 
feven  obfervations  of  it.  It  proceeded,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
figns,  from  i°  25'  n 5  through  :£  to  30  35'  117  ;  it  came  to  it’s  peri¬ 
helion  about  October  14,  and  it’s  diftance  from  the  fun  was  about 
50/,  that  is  taking  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  at 
100  parts,  5I1.  45'.  It’s  afeending  node,  and  the  inclination  of  it’s 
orbit,  will  be  ftated,  when  fome  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearances  of  the  comet  of  1661.  The  length  of  the  train 
was  on  the  3d  of  October  about  four  degrees  and  a  half. 

This  comet  was  obferved  by  Hevelius,  Feb.  g,  about  6  in  the 
morning,  in  the  10th  degree  of  as  with  22°  N.  lat.  the  difk  well  de¬ 
fined,  clear,  of  a  gold  colour,  rather  pale,  of  a  fteady  light,  without 
twinkling.  Through  the  telefcope  the  nucleus  appeared  nearly 
equal  to  Jupiter,  of  a  dull  red,  the  train  about6  degrees,  diverging 
from  a  narrow  bafe  at  the  head,  arid  rounded  at  the  farther  extre¬ 
mity.  The  train  continued  diminifhing,  and  by  the  10th  of  March 
was  become  imperceptible.  Hevelius  fuppofes,  that  when  it  dis¬ 
appeared,  it  had.  afeended  as  high  as  the  orbit  of  Mars.  It  was 
feen  for  the  laft  time,  28  March,  in  about  13  degrees  of  vf,  with 
20“  10  N.  lat.  The  courfe  of  both  was  direct. 

I  here  is  fome  degree  of  probability  that  this  comet  was  feen  be- 
foic  tnhve  other  periods,  1403,  1143,  759,  631,  503;  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  periods  there  appears  no  proof ;  which,  conlidemng  how 
many  circumftances  may  prevent  the  obfervation  of  a  coniet,  efpc- 
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It  is  obfervahle,  that  the  comet  was  feen  in  1532  at  the  diftance 
of  nineteen  days  from  it’s  perihelion:  it  may  therefore  be  expeded 
that  it  may  now  be  feen  by  us  as  much  before  the  perihelion,  or 
about  the  13th  of  December  (it  it  comes  to  it’s  perihelion  on  the 
1  ft  of  January  1 789).  I  t  may  be  expeded  to  appear  near  the  right 
toot  of  Aquarius,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  about  15. degrees  above 
the  horizon,  weft  of  the  metidian,  very  little  declining  from  the 
fouth  ;  it’s  train  probably  hot  more  than  halt  a  degree  in  length, 
but  the  head  may  be  expeded  to  be  rather  confpicuous,  it’s  diftance 
from  the  fun  being  then  nearly  to  that  of  Venus.  With  a  very 
good  achromatic  telelcope  it  -may  perhaps  be  feen  (Hill  Suppofing 
the  perihelion  on  the  ift  of  January)  by  the  7th  of  next  month, 
juft  in  the  horizon,  below  the-Dolphm.  Earlier  than  this,  at  foon- 
eft,  I  apprehend  it’s  great  fouthern  latitude  will  prevent  our  feeing 
it,  unlefs  the  perihelion  anticipate  the  computed  time.  If  the  ob¬ 
fervations  of  1532  were  as  certain  as  thole  of  1661,  it  might  be 
inferred,  that  it’s  perihelion  diftance  was  fliortened  in  it’s  laft  re¬ 
turn  near  five  millions  of  miles,  and  it’s  eccentricity  proportionally 
increafed  ;  and  therefore  it’s  revolution  retarded,  more  than  it  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  any  of  the  planets. 

So  that  poffibly  it  may  not  arrive  at  it’s  perihelion,  before  .May  or 
June  next;  on  which ’fuppofition  our  opportunity  of  feeing  it  would 
be  far  lefs  advantageous  than  at  prelenr.  All  lovers  of  aftronomy, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  will  be  emulous  of  the  earlieft  view  of  it,  and 
Solicitous  for  the  intelligence  from  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  it’s  firfl  obfervation. 
South  of  the  equator  it  may  probably  have  been  feen  already:  but 
if  it  comes  to  it’s  perihelion  any  time  before  the  end  of  April,1 
we  may  exped  to  fee  it  earlier  than  we  receive  advice  of  it  Irom 

thence.  ,'VJJ 

Dr.  Halley  .has  given  us  a  table  of  the  aftronomical  elements  ot 
all  the  comets  that  have  been  yet  obferved  with  due  care  ;  whereby, 
whenever  a  new  comet  fhall  appear,  it  may  be  determined,  by  com¬ 
paring  it  therewith,  whether  it  be  any  of  thofe  w-hich  have  yet  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and,  confequently,  it’s  period,  and  the  axis  of  it’s  orbir, 
be  determined,  and  it’s  return  foretold.  This  table  contains  the 
aftronomical  elements  of  twenty-four  comets,  on  the  fuppofition, 
that  they  moved  in  parabolas  ;  though  he  thought  it  extremely  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  really  moved  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes,  and  confe¬ 
quently  returned  after  long  periods  ot  time.  This  table  commences 
with  the  year  1337,  and  elofes  with  1698.  See  his  Synoplis  of  the 
ajfronomy  of  comets,  annexed  to  Gregory’s  ajironomy. 

There  arc  many  things  in  the  comet  of  1532,  obferved  by  Peter 
Appian,  which  intimate  it’s  being  the  fame  with  that  of  1607-,  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus  ;  and  which  Dr.  Halley  him- 
fdf  again  obferved  in  1682.  All  the  elements  agree,  and  there  is 
nothing  contradicts  the  opinion,  but  that  inequality  in  the  periodic 
revolution  ;  which,  however,  he  thinks  is  no  more  than  may  be 
accounted  for  from  phyfical  caufes  :  no  more,  in  effeCt,  than  is  ob¬ 
ferved  in  Saturn  ;  the  motion  of  which  planet  is  fo  difturbed  by  the 
reft,  cfpecially  Jupiter,  that  it’s  period  is  uncertain  for  Several  days 
together  ;  to  what  errors  then  may  not  a  comet  be  liable,  which 
riles  to  almoft  four  times  the  height  of  Saturn  ;  and  whofe  velocity, 
if  but  a  little  increafed,  would  change  it’s  elliptic  orb  into  a  para¬ 
bolical  one  ?  v*" 

What  further  confirms  the  identity,  is  the  appearance  of  another 
comet  inthefummerof  1456,  which,  though  oblerved by  none  with 
accuracy,  yet,  by  it’s  period,  and  the  manner  of  it’s  tranfit,  he  con¬ 
cludes  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  thence  ventures  to  foretel  it’s  return  in 
the  year  1758,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the.next  year  :  and  time  has 
verified  the  prediction.  The  comet  of  1661  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  1532,  and  to  have  it’s  period  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years  :  and  Halley  alfo  thought  that  the  comet  of  1680 
was  the  fame  that  was  obferved  in  1106,  1531,  and  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  before  Chrift,  when  Julius  Caefar  was  murdered  ;  and 
that  it’s  period  was  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  years.  Mr. 
Dunthorne,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  has  endeavoured  to  fhew 
from  a  manufeript  in  Pcmbroke-hall  library,  that  the  comet  of  1106 
could  not  be  the  fame  with  thaf  of  1680.  But  M.  De  la  Lande 
adepts  the  opinon  of  Dr.  Hailey. 

Another  table  has  lince  been  computed,  from  obfervations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  De  la  Cailie’s  Ajironoiny} 
and  De  la  Lande’s  Hiftoire  de  la  Comcte  de  1759,  &  Connoifance 
des  Movemens  Cdcites  1762  &  1764.  In  this  table  arc  ieen  the 
elements  of  twenty-rive  other  comets,  from  the  year  1264  10 
1762. 
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I  H  ALLEY'S  TABLE  of  the  EL  EM  ENTS  o.^f  COMET  S. 
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38 

40 

67358 

retrog. 

1742 

Jan. 

28 

4 

21 

5 

34 

45 

67 

4 

11 

Til 

7 

33 

44 

7 6555 T 

retrog. 

1742 

Dec. 

3° 

21 

*5 

11 

8 

10 

48 

2 

*5 

5° 

S3 

2 

58 

4 

838114 

direft. 

*743 

Sept. 

9 

21 

16 

r 

5 

16 

25 

45 

48 

21 

f 

6 

33 

52 

5  2  *57 

retrog. 

*744 

Feb. 

*9 

8 

*7 

8 

*5 

45 

20 

47 

8 

36 

*7 

12 

55 

22206 

direft. 

*747 

Feb. 

*7 

11 

45 

SI 

26 

58 

27 

77 

56 

55 

Vf 

10 

5 

41 

229388 

retrog. 

1748 

April, 

*7 

*9 

25 

ill 

22 

52 

16 

85 

26 

57 

ra 

5 

0 

5° 

840664 

retrog. 

1748 

June, 

7 

1 

24 

8 

4 

39 

43 

56 

59 

3 

Vf 

6 

9 

24 

6j>525l 

direft. 

*757 

Oft. 

21 

7 

55 

Til 

4 

12 

5° 

12 

50 

20 

SI 

2 

58 

0 

33754 

direft. 

*759 

March, 

12 

*3 

5° 

8 

23 

45 

35 

*7 

40 

*5 

AVW 

3 

8 

10 

58490f 

retrog. 

*759 

Nov. 

2 

*9 

SI 

*9 

39 

24 

■  78 

59 

22 

0 

23 

24 

20 

7^851 

direft. 

*759 

Dec. 

16 

12 

4* 

n 

18 

5<* 

*9 

4 

37 

23 

SI 

*9 

2 

48 

96193 

retrog. 

1762 

May, 

28 

*5 

18 

X 

*9 

23 

0  , 

84 

45 

0 

23 

*5 

*4  . 

0 

101240 

direft. 

By  comparing  thcfe  tables,  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  thefe  } 
comets,  except  that  of  1759,  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  any  I 
other  in  either  of  the  tables ;  unlefs  we  admit  thofe  of  1264  and  I 

1556,  and  thofe  of  1596  and  1699  to  be  the  fame.  See  the  elements  | 

of  the  comet  of  1770,  and  the  trajectory  of  it’s  path  in  the  Tranf- 
aftions  of  the  American  Phiiofophical  Society,  vol.  i. 

Sec  Whifton’s  Solar  Syftem,  where  the  orbits  of  the  feveral  co¬ 
mets  are  delineated,  and  the  periods  of  as  many  of  them  as  are 
known,  exprdfed. 

To  determine  the  Place  and  Courfe  of  a  Comet. 

Obferve  the  diftance  of  the  comet  from  two  fixed  ftars,  whofe 
longitudes  and  latitudes  are  known  :  from  the  diftances  thus  found,  s 
calculate  the  place  of  the  comet  by  trigonometry,  after  the  manner 
delivered  under  planet.  By  repeating  the  observations  and  ope. 

No.  22.  Vol.  I.  .  * 


rations  for  feveral  days  fucceflively,  the  courfe  of  the  comet  will 
be  had. 

To  determine  the  Courfe  of  a  Comet  mechanically,  and  without  any 
Apparatus  of  Injlnments. 

The  following  ingenious  method,  by  a  thread,  wcowetoLon- 
gomontanus.  Obferve  four  ftars  round  the  comet,  fuch<  as  that  the 
comet  may  be  in  the  interfeftion  of  the  right  lines  that  join  the 
two  opj  ofite  ftars :  which  is  eafily  found  by  means  of  a  thread 
placed  before  the  eye,  and  extended  over  againft  the  liars  and 
comet. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  comet’s  place  in  the  heavens  A  [plate  164) 
between  the  four  liars,  B,  C,  D,  E,  where  the  line  joining  the 
liars  B  and  D  palfes  through  the  body  of  the  comet $  and  the  like 
does  the  line  palling  through  C  and  E. 

3T 


On 
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On  a  globe,  whereon  thefe  four  itars  ai*e  found,  extend  a  thread 
through  B  and  D,  and  another  through  C  and  E  ;  the  point  ofin- 
terfeciion  will  give  the  place  of  the  comet.  This  practice  being 
repeated  for  feveral  days,  the  comet’s  courfe  will  be  had  on  the 
globe  ;  which  courfe  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  circle  :  from  any 
two  points  whereof,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  it’s  inclination  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  place  of  the  nodes  ;  only  by  obferving  where  a 
thread  ftretched  through  the  two  points  cuts  the  ecliptic. 

Of  the  S  u  N. 

Milton  thus  beautifully  delineates  the  appearance  of  the  feveral 
glories  of  the  heavens  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  creation  : 

“  Firft  in  the  eaft  the  glorious  lamp  was  feen, 

Regent  of  day ;  and  all  th’  horizon  round 
Inverted  with  bright  rays;  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heaven’s  high  road  :  the  grey 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  .before  him  danc’d, 

Shedding  fwreet  influence.  Lefs  bright  the  moon, 

But  oppofite  in  levell’d  weft  was  fet, 

His  mirror,  with  full  face,  borrowing  her  light 
From  Him,  for  other  lights  (he  needed  none 
In  that  afpedt,  and  (till  thatdiftance  keeps 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  eaft  her  turn  fire  fhines, 

Revolv’d  in  heaven’s  gfeat  arch,  and  her  reign 
With  thoufand  Idler  lights  dividual  holds. 

With  thoufand  thoufand  ftars,  that  then  appear’d 
Spangling  the  hemifphere.” - 

Par.  Loft,  Book  vii. 

'  i  >  ’  • 

The  fun  is  the  firft  heavenly  body,  placed  within  our  fyftem, 
that  demands  our  attention.  It  is  the  center  of  the  fyftem,  round 
which  the  reft  of  the  planets  revol  ve. 

The  fun,  by  his  force  and  adlion,  communicates  all  the  motion 
and  ftrength  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  The  heat  and  light  of 
the  fun  demonftrate  it's  being  of  a  fiery  nature. 

The  fiery  nature  of  the  fun  is  proved  by  it's  rays  being  colledled 
by  concave  mirrors,  or  convex  lenfes,  burning,  confuming,  and 
melting  the  moftfolid  bodies,  orelfe  converting  them  into  allies. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  it’s  furface  is  every  where  fluid,  that  being 
the  condition  of  flame. 

The  figure  of  the  fun  is  a  fpheroid,  higher  under  it’s  equator, 
than  under  the  poles  ;  which  is  proved  thus  :  the  fun  has  a  motion 
about  it’s  own  axis,  and  therefore  the  folar  matter  will  have  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  recede  from  the  centers  of  the  circles  wherein  it  moves, 
and  that  with  the  greater  force,  as  the  peripheries  of  the  circles  are 
greater.  But  the  equator  is  the  greateft  circle,  and  the  reft  towards 
the  pole  continually  decreafe  :  therefore  the  folar  matter,  though  at 
firft  in  a  fpherical  form,  will  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  center 
of  the  equator,  further  than  from  the  centers  of  the  parallels. 
Confequently,  fince  the  gravity,  whereby  it  is  retained  in  it’s  place, 
is  fuppol'ed  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  whole  fun  ;  it  will  really 
recede  from  the  center  more  under  the  equator,  than  under  any 
of  the  parallels.  And  hence  the  fun’s  diameter,  drawn  though 
the  equator,  will  be  greater  than  that  parting  through  the  poles  ; 
and  therefore  it’s  figure  is  not  perfe&ly  fpherical,  but  fpheroi- 
dical. 

According  to  the  Copernican  hypothefis,  which  is  now  generally 
received,  and  which  has  even  demonftration  on  it’s  fide,  the  fun  is 
the  center  of  the  cometary  and  planetary  fyrtems ;  round  which,  all 
the  planets,  and  our  earth,  among  the  reft,  revolve,  in  different  pe¬ 
riods,  according  to  their  different  diftances  from  the  fun. 

Of  this  great  parent  of  the  feafons,  our  poet  thus  writes  : 

“  This  fun,  of  our  poor  world  both  eye  and  foul, 

This  fun,  that  with  furpafling  glory  crown’d, 

Looks  from  his  foie  dominion  like  a  god, 

That  by  magnetic  beams  thus  gently  warms 
The  univerfe,  and  to  each  inward  part. 

With  gentle  penetration,  tho’  unfeen, 

Shoots  genial  virtue  even  to  the  deep.” 

Milton. 

The  fun  is  the  firft  and  greateft  objedt  of  aftronomical  knowledge, 
and  is  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  (lamp  a  value  on  the  fcience  of  ajlronomy . 
Day  and  night,  fummer  and  winter,  are  among  it’s  furprifing  efforts. 
The  whole  vegetable  creation  fubfifts  by  it’s  beams;  and  by  it’s  be¬ 
nign  influence  our  own  lives  are  fupported.  W  hen  it  reflects  upon  us 
it  s  genial  warmth,  in  thefpring,  nature  revives,  and  aflumes  a  new 
face  ;  and  finks  into  a  temporary  death,  at  it’s  departure  from  us, 
when  winter  makes  it’s  approach. 

The  fun  was,  with  propriety,  called  by  the  ancients  cor  cceti,  the 
heart  of  heaven;  for,  as  the  heart  is  the  center  of  the  animal  fyftem, 
fo  is  the  fun  the  center  of  our  univerfe.  As  the  heart  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  blood,  fo  is  the  fun  the  life,  heat,  and  light  of  the  world, 
and  the  firft  mover  of  the  mundane  fyftem. 

This  glorious  luminary  is  placed  near  the  center  of  the  orbit  of  all 
the  planets,  and  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  eight  de- 
^ee**  l£  ls  of  an  aftonirtiing  magnitude  ;  though,  on  account  of 
it  s  diltance  from  us,  appearing  to  the  eye  not  much  higher  than 
tne  moon,  which  is  only  an  attendant  on  this  earth.  A  fpedlator, 
when  looking  at  the  fun,  will  hardly  believe  he  is  viewing  a  globe, 
whofe  d.ameter  is  890,000  Engliftr  miles,  whofe  furface  contains 
-4  >4  1  ,360.000  fquare  miles  ;  fo  that  the  fun  is  about  1,392,500 


times  bigger  than  the  earth  ;  and  reckoned  to  be  539.1  times  bigger 
than  all  the  planets  put  together. 

It  evidently  appears,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  fun’s  maculae, 
or  fpots,  that  he  has  a  rotation  round  his  axis,  like  that  of  the  earth, 
whereby  the  natural  days  are  meafured,  only  flower.  Some  of  thefe 
fpots  have  made  their  firft  appearance  near  the  edge,  or  margin  of 
the  fun,  and  have  been  feen  fome  time  after  on  the  oppofite  edge  ; 
whence,  after  a  (lay  of  about  iq  days,  they  have  re-appeared  in  their 
firft  place,  and  taken  the  fame  courfe  over  again;  finifliing  their  in¬ 
tire  circuit  in  27  days  time;  which  is  hence  deduced  to  be  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  fun’s  rotation  round  it’s  axis.  This  motion  of  the  fpots 
is  from  weft  to  eaft,  whence  wre  conclude  that  of  rhe  fun,  to  which 
the  other  is  o\f  ing,  to  be  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Bcfides  this  rotation  of  the  fun  round  his  axis,  which  he  performs 
in  27  days,  it  has  an  apparent  annual  motion  round  the  earth,  where- 
by  he  is  feen  to  advance,  infenlibly,  towards  the  eallern  ftars ;  though 
it  be  demonftrated  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  and  that  fuch  appear¬ 
ance  is  occafioned  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

What  is  worthy  our  obfervation  in  this  apparent  annual  motion 
of  the  fun,  is,  1 .  That  he  always  appears  to  move  in  the  fame  plane, 
or  ecliptic  line,  and  never  to  change  his  courfe;  and  that  the  earth’s 
center  is  always  inherent  on  the  fame  plane,  while  it  accomplifhes 
it’s  courfe  round  the  fun  ;  which  is  agreeable  to  this  general  rule, 
that  all  impulfive  force  muff  always  operate  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  right  line  :  and  as  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  proceeds 
from  a  proje&ile  impulfion,  according  to  a  right  line,  and  from  a 
perpetual  attraction  towards  the  center  of  the  fun,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  the  earth,  as  w-ell  as  the  reft  of  the  planets,  fliould  form 
her  Courfe  op.  the  fame  plane,  by  a  line  of  direction  of  an  impulfive 
force,  and  which  fliould  pafs  through  the  center  of  the  fun. 

2.  That  his  motion  is  inequable,  though  in  the  fame  ecliptic,  for 
a  little  after  the  vernal,  and  fome  time  before  the  autumnal  equinox, 
his  motion  is  moderately  fwift ;  but  a  little  after  the  winter  fol- 
ftice,  the  fame  motion  is  fwifter ;  and  after  the  fummer  folftice, 
flower.  This  inequality  of  motion  is  occafioned  by  the  earth,  not 
deferibing  a  circle  round  the  fun,  but  an  ellipfis. 

3.  That  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  is  greater  in  winter, 
while  his  motion  is  fwifter, than  in  fummer,  while  flower;  becaufe 
as  the  earth,  as  we  have  obferved  already,  performs  it’s  courfe  in  an 
ellipfis,  and  in  the  fame  ellipfis  is  always  removed  fromthefun,  at 
an  unequal  diftance,  as  well  when  it  afeends  from  the  perihelion  to 
the  aphelion,  as  when  it  defeends  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihe- 
lion  ;  and  as  the  earth  is  in  it’s  perihelion  a  little  after  the  winter 
folftice,  and  in  it’s  aphelion  a  little  after  the  fummer  folftice,  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  or  of  his  reciprocally  proportional  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  earth,  muft  be  either  greater  or  lefler,  as  the  diftance 
is  greater  or  lefler.  Therefore  it  is  found,  towards  the  beginning  of 
winter,  very  great ;  mediocre ,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  lpring 
and  autumn  ;  and  very  fmall  about  the  beginning  of  fummer. 

4.  That  the  ecliptic  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  points,  the  fun  ftays  longer  in  it’s  northern  part,  than  in  the  fou- 
thern  part ;  that  is  to  fav,  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  earth  is  divided 
by  theequino&ial  points  in  two  unequal  parts;  for  the  perihelion  is 
not  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  winter  folftice  :  therefore  the 
equinodtial  points  muft  almoft  coincide,  not  with  the  great  axis,  but 
with  the  right  fide,  and  thereby  render  the  fpaces  unequal.  There¬ 
fore  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun,  which  in  equal  times  deferibes 
equal  fpdees,  muft  be  unequal,  and  appear  to  ftay  feveral  days  longer 
in  the  fix  northern,  than  in  the  fouthern  figns  ;  and  though  this  dif¬ 
ference  be  of  almoft  eight  days,  it  neverthelefs  will  decreale,  in  the 
fucceeding  years,  fo  as  to  be  reduced  to  nothing  at  laft;  and  again 
decreafe  and  increafe,  by  courfe,  as  long  as  the  annual  motion  will 
laft. 

5.  That,  however,  the  fpace  of  the  intire  annual  revolution, 
which  we  call  year,  is  equal  to  each  other,  and  confifts  of  365  days, 
5  hours,  49  minutes  ;  fince  whatever  be  the  inequality  of  the  parts, 
when  compared  to  each  other,  there  is  nothing  taken,  thereby,  from 
the  whole  revolution  :  for  the  whole  fpace  of  the  fame  ellipfis  is  th® 
fame,  and  we  begin  to  enumerate  the  areas  from  what  place  foever, 
becaufe  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  numeration  will  be  th® 
fame.  There  is,  however,  fome  inequality  betwixt  the  time  of  the 
anomaly  reftored,  or  of  the  revolution  from  the  point,  of  the  ellipfis, 
to  the  fame  point,  (which  is  equal  to  the  ftarry  year)  and  the  time  of 
the  tropical  year  ;  for  the  ftarry  year,  or  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
from  a  fixed  ftar  to  the  fame  ftar,  is  not  always  of  the  fame  magni¬ 
tude  with  the  tropical  year. 

6.  That  the  obliquity  of  the  eliptic,  or  the  angle  wherein  it  cuts 
the  equator,  is  ufually  fixed  at  23 0  29' ;  which,  therefore,  is  the 
greateft  declination  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  equator. 

The  method  of  obferving  the  greateft  declination  of  the  ecliptic 
is  thus  :  about  the  time  of  one  of  the  folftices,  obferve  the  fun’s  me¬ 
ridian  altitude,  with  the  utmoft  care  for  feveral  days  fucceflively  ; 
from  the  greateft  altitude  obferved, fubtradt  the  height  of  the  equator, 
the  remainder  is  the  greateft  declination  in  the  folftitial  point.  Ric- 
ciolus,  e.  gr.  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1646,  obferved  the  fun’s  me¬ 
ridian  altitude,  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  be  68°  \  on  the  21ft, 

69°  o'  io// :  and  on  the  22d,  68°  ,59'  55".  The  greateft  then  was 
69°  0'  10" ;  from  which  the  altitude  of  the  equator,  45  0  29'  ^o'7, 
being  fubtradted,  left  230  30'  20 ",  for  the  greateft  declination. 

Of  Declination. 

This  term,  in  ajlronomy ,  implies  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  a  ftar, 
planet,  or  other  point  of  the  fphereof  the  world,  from  the  equator, 
either  northward  or  fouthward.  It  is  the  fame  with  latitude  in 
geography. 

Declination  is  either  real  or  apparent,  according  as  the  real  or 
apparent  place  of  the  point  is  confidered. 

The 
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The  declination-is  an  arch  of  a  great  circle,  as  GS  [plate  109 ,  fig. 
18),  intercepted  between  a  given  point,  as  S,  and  the  equator  AQ\ 
and  perpendicular  to  the  fame.  Consequently,  the  circle,  by  whole 
arch  the  declination  GS  is  meafured,  palfes  through  the  poles  of 
the  world.  The  declination  of  a  (far,  &c.  is  found  by  firft  obferv- 
ing  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  as  P  R  (fig.  1 9.)  This  fubtraSled  from 
90°  gives  the  height  of  the  equator  A  H.  Then,  the  meridian  al¬ 
titude  of  the  ftar  H  D  being  obferved,  if  it  be  greater  than  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  equator  A  H,  the  latter  fubtradled  from  the  former  leaves 
the  declination  northward  AD:  or,  if  the  altitude  of  the  ffar  HT 
be  Iefs  than  that  of  the  equator  H  A,  the  former  fubtradted  from 
the  latter  leaves  the  declination  fouthward  T  A. 

E.  gr.  Tycho  at  Uranifbourg  obferved  the  meridian  altitude  of 
the  Cauda  Leonis  : 

H  D  50°  59'  o" 

Altitude  of  equat.  HA  34  5  20 

Declinat.  therefore,  AD  16  53  40 


If  the  liar  be  in  the  quadrant  ZR,  then  the  lead  altitude  M  R 
fubtracled  from  the  altitude  of  the  pole  P  R  leaves  the  dillance 
from  the  pole  PM;  which  fubtradfed  again  from  the  quadrant 
P  Q_,  leaves  the  declination  M  Q.  E.  gr.  M.  Couplet  obferved 
P  M  2°  i8/  which  fubtradfed  from  90°  leaves  MQ_87°  41' 

to'A  And  by  this  method  are  condrudted  the  tables  of  declination 
of  the  fixed  liars  given  us  by  Ricciolus  and  Dechales.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tables  of  declination  of  the  fun,  planets,  and  ftars, 
regard  fhould  be  had  to  refraction,  aberration,  nutation, 
and  parallax. 

By  comparing  the  ancient  obfervations  with  the  modern,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  declination  of  the  fixed  liars  is  variable  ;  and  that 
differently,  in  different  ftars.  For  in  fome  it  increafes,  and  in 
others  decreafes,  and  that  in  different  quantities. 

It  has  been  greatly  dilputed  among  the  later  mathematicians, 
whether  or  no  the  declination  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  be 
variable. 
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Continuation  of  the  TABLE  shewing  the  SUN’s  PLACE  and  DECLINATION. 


Mr.  Fergufon  calculated  this  table  for  the  noon  of  every  day  of  the  fecond  year,  after  leap  year,  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ; 
which  is  a  mean  between  thofe  of  leap-year  itfelf,  and  the  firit  and  third  years  alter. 


But  the  mod  effential,  and  the  mod  worthy  our  obfervation  of  all 
the  fun’s  phenomena,  is  his  parallax,  either  diurnal  or  monthly, 
fince thereby  wedifeover  his  true  didance,  and  his  true  magnitude, 
and  with  it  the  true  didances  and  magnitudes  of  the  other  planets. 

The  great  didance  of  the  fun  renders  his  parallax  too  fmall,  to 
fall  even  under  the  niced  immediate  obfervation :  indeed  many 
attempts  have  been  made  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns  ;  and 
many  methods  invented  for  that  purpofe.  The  fird,  that  of 
Hipparchus,  followed  by  Ptolemy,  &c.  was  founded  on  the  obfer¬ 
vation  of  lunar  eclipfes.  The  fecond  was  that  of  Ariftarchus, 
whereby  the  angle  fubtendeaby  the  femidiameter  of  the  moon’s  or¬ 
bit  feen  from  the  fun,  was  fought  from  the  lunar  phafes  :  but  thefe 
both  proving  deficient,  ajironojners  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
parallaxes  of  the  planets  nearer  us,  as  Mars  and  Venus  ;  for  from 
their  parallaxes  known,  that  of  the  fun,  which  is  inacceffible  by  any 
direct  obfervation,  is  e all  1  y  deduced.  For  from  the  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  planets,  we  know  at  any  time  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  didances  of  the  fun  and  planets  from  us  ;  and  the  horizon¬ 
tal  parallaxes  are  ina  reciprocal  proportion  to  thofe  didances  :  know¬ 
ing  therefore  the  parallax  of  a  planet,  that  of  the  fun  may  be  found 
from  it.  Thus  Mars,  when  oppofite  to  the  fun,  is  twice  as  near  as 
thelun  is :  his  parallax  therefore  will  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
fun  :  and  Venus,  when  in  her  inferior  conjunction  with  the  fun, 
is  fometimes  nearer  than  he  is ;  her  parallax  therefore  is  greater  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

Thus  from  the  parallaxes  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Caffini  found  the 
fun’s  parallax  to  be  ten  feconds,  which  implies  his  didance  to  be 
22000  femi-diameters  of  the  earth.  In  an  obfervation  of  the  tranfit 
of  Venus  over  the  fun,  which  was  feen  in  May  1761,  Dr.  Halley 
has  Ihewn  a  method  of  finding  the  fun’s  parallax,  and  diltance  to  a 
five  hundredth  part  of  the  whole. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  is  very  proper  to  explain  what  is  underdood 
by  planets,  their  diltin&ion,  &c. 

Of  Planets. 

Planet,  in  ajlronomy,  is  a  celedial  body,  revolving  round  the  fun 
as  a  center,  and  continually  Changing  it’s  pofition  with  refpeCt  to 
other  ftars,  whence  it's  name ntoariks,  wanderer,  in  oppofition  to  a 
dar,  which  remains  fixed. 

The  planets  are  ufually  didinguilhed  into  primary  and  fecondary. 

T  he  primary  planets,  called  alfo  limply,  and  by  way  of  eminence, 
planets,  arc  thofe  which  move  round  the'fun  as  their  proper  center  ; 
and  are  again  fubdivided  into  fuperior  and  inferior  planets.  The 
fuperiors  are  thofe  further  off  the  fun  than  our  earth  is.  Such  are 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  inferior  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun 
than  our  earth  is,  and  fituate  between  the  earth  and  the  fun.  Such 
are  Venus  and  Mercury. 

Secondary  planets  are  fuch  as  move  round  fome  primary  planets, 
as  their  refpe&ive  center,  in  the'  fame  manner  as  the  primary 
planets  do  round  the  fun.  Such  are  the  moon  moving  round  our 
earth  ;  and  thofe  others  moving  round  Saturn  and  lupiter,  properly 
.  calleiS^teUites.  _  Jr  >  r  r 

Of  the  Moon. 

The  moon  is  a  dark  and  fpherical  body,  which  has  no  light  of 
itfelf,  but  only  Haines  with  that  fhe  receives  from  the  fun  ;  whence 
only  that  half  turned  towards  him  is  illuminated  ;  the  oppofite  one 
3  ' 


remaining  in  it’s  native  darknefs.  The  face  of  the  moon  vifible  on 
our  earth  is  that  part  of  her  body  turned  towards  the  earth  ;  w  hence 
according  to  the  various  pofitions  of  the  moon,  with  regard  to  the 
fun  and  earth,  we  obferve  different  degrees  of  illumination  ;  fome¬ 
times  a  large,  and  fometimes  a  lefs  portion  of  the  enlightened  fur- 
face  being  vifible,  which  different  degrees  of  illumination  proceed 
alfo  from  the  fuperficies  of  the  moon  being  rough,  uneven,  and  not 
fmooth. 

From  the  nature  of  the  moon,  we  (hall  proceed  to  her  various 
motions. 

Caffini  is  of  opinion,  that  the  moon  revolves,  every  month,  round 
her  proper  ajfis,  with  the  fame  face  always  turned  towards  the  earth. 
Which  can  be  eafily  underftood,  if  we  confider  that  a  man,  who  runs 
round  the  circumference  of  a  circle  he  has  deferibed  on  an  area,  al¬ 
ways  looks  on  the  center  of  that  circle,  fince  in  that  whole  courfe  he 
mull  revolve  round  himfelf. 

2.  The  moon  is  obferved  to  be  carried  every  day,  with  the  reft 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  eaft  to  weft. 

3.  The  moon  advances,  every  day,  very  near  thirteen  degrees, 
from  weft  to  eaft  ;  fo  that  (lie  finifhes,  or  accomplifhes  her  courfe 
in  the  fpaceof  27  days,  and  almoft  8  hours  ;  which  interval  we  call 
a  periodical  month  ;  becaufe  then  the  moon,  moved  from  weft  to 
eaft,  accomplifhes  her  period,  i.  e.  from  a  determinate  part  of  the 
heavens,  to  the  fame,  or  returns  from  one  fixed  ftar,  to  the  fame 
fixed  ftar.  But  if  we  compare  the  moon  with  the  fun,  who  does 
not  remain,  like  a  fixed  ftar  in  the  fame  fenfible  place,  but  every 
day  runs  almoft  a  degree  in  the  zodiac,  from  weft  to  eaft;  fhe  is 
longer  in  palling  from  one  conjunction  to  another,  than  in  return¬ 
ing  from  a  determinate  point  of  the  heavens  to  the  fame  point: 
therefore  as  the  fun  will  be  advanced  26  degrees,  or  thereabouts,  in 
the  fpace  of  a  periodical  month,  the  moon  muft  add  two  days,  or 
more,  to  the  periodical  month,  in  order  to  complete  the  fynodical 
month,  and  overtake  the  fun,  i.  e.  the  fpace  from  one  fyzygy  to  the 
other:  whence  the  fynodical  month  conlilts  of  29  days,  12  hours, 
44  minutes,  and  3  feconds  ;  though  commonly  the  minutes  and  fe¬ 
conds  are  negle&ed,  and  the  fynodical  lunar  months  are  reckoned 
to  confift  alternately  of  29  and  30  days. 

However,  this  motion  of  the  moon  does  not  deferibe  a  perfeeft 
circle,  but  is  an  elliptical,  or  approaching  to  the  elliptical.  Fop 
if  we  follow  Des  Cartes’s  hypothecs,  the  vortex  of  the  moon  being 
prefled  on  both  fides  by  Mars  and  Venus,  muft  be  elliptical.  Hence 
the  moon  occupies  a  Idler  diameter  of  that  vortex  near  the  fyzygies, 
i.  e.  near  the  conjunction  and  oppofition  with  the  fun,  and  a  greater, 
when  near  the  quadratures. 

As  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
cut  each  other  in  a  right  line,  as,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fame  ecliptic  divides  the  equator  in  the  equinoctial  points  ;  hence 
enfucs  that  they  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  an  angle  of  about  five 
degrees. 

'Fhe  points  of  thefe  interfeCIions  are  called  nodes,  [plate  7.  fig.  29, j 
by  Ptolemy  ;  whereof  that  where  the  moon  afeends  .above .the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  northward,  is  called  the  afeending  node,  and  the 
head  of  the  dragon  ;  and  the  other,  the  defending  node,  and  the 
dragon’s  tail  ;  and  the  interval  of  time  between  the  moon’s  going 
from  the  afeending  node,  and  returning  to  it,  a  dracontic  month. 
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If  the  line  of  the  nodes  was  immoveable,  that  is,  ifithadno 
other  motion  but  that  whereby  it  is  carried  round  the  fun,  it  would 
flill  look  towards  the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptic,  i.  e.  would  always 
keep  parallel  to  itfelf ;  but  it  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  the  line 
of  the  nodes  conftantly  changes  place,  and  fhifts  it’s  fituation  from 
eaft  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  and  by  a  retrograde 
motion  finifhes  it’s  circuit  in  about  19  years;  in  which  time  each 
of  the  nodes  returns  to  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  whence  it  before  re¬ 
ceded.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  moon  is  never  precifely  in  the 
ecliptic,  but  twice  each  period,  viz.  when  fhe  is  in  the  nodes ; 
throughout  the  reft  of  her  courfe  fhe  deviates  from  it,  being  nearer 
or  further  from  the  ecliptic,  as  fhe  is  nearer  or  further  from  the 
nodes. 

We  call  the  moon’s  diftance  from  the  nodes  her  latitude,  which 
is  meafured  by  an  arch  of  a  circle  drawn  through  the  moon,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  intercepted  between  the  moon  and  the 
ecliptic.  The  moon’s  latitude,  w'hen  at  thegreateft,  never  exceeds 
five  degrees,  and  about  18  minutes  ;  which  latitude  is  the  meafure 
of  the  angles  of  the  nodes. 

M.  Calfini  obferves,  that  while  the  moon  is  performing  her  re¬ 
volution  round  the  earth,  fhe  varies  her  diftance  from  it,  in  three 
different  manners.  For,  1.  She  runs  every  day  it’s  apogee,  6  mi¬ 
nutes,  42  feconds,  towards  the  eaft,  and  her  eccentricity  contains 
42  parts  of  a  mile,  into  which  the  femi-diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the 
moon  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided.  This  eccentricity  is  lefs,  when 
the  fun  is  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  moon’s  perigee  and  apogee, 
but  when  the  fun  approaches  nearer  the  moon’s  apogee  or  perigee, 
that  eccentricity  increafes  ;  and  when  the  fun  is  exiftent  in  the 
moon’s  apogee  or  perigee,  the  lefler  or  fimple  eccentricity  is  in- 
creafed  by  a  half  part  of  it.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon, 
going  from  the  apogee,  returns  to  it  again,  is  called  the  anoma- 
liftic  month. 

Tycho  Brahe  has  difeovered,  that  the  moon  changes  her  motion, 
according  to  her  different  diftance  from  the  fyzygiesor  conjundtions. 
That  in  the  firft  quarter,  that  is,  from  the  conjunction  to  her 
firft  quadrature,  file  abates  fomewhatof  her  velocity  ;  which  in  the 
fecond  quarter  fhe  recovers :  in  the  third  quarter  fhe  again  lofes  ; 
and  in  the  laft  again  recovers.  This  Tycho  called  the  moon’s  va¬ 
riation. 

There  are  other  very  confiderable  irregularities  in  the  moon’s  mo¬ 
tion,  in  that  of  her  apogee,  and  in  the  nodes  :  for  when  the  earth  is 
in  it’s  aphelion,  the  moon  is  in  her  aphelion  likewife  ;  in  which 
cafe,  fhe  quickens  her  pace,  and  performs  her  circuit  in  a  fhorter 
time  :  on  the  contrary,  when  the  earth  is  in  it’s  perihelion,  the 
moon  is  fo  too  ;  and  then  fhe  fiackens  her  motion ;  and  thus  re¬ 
volves  round  the  earth  in  a  fhorter  fpace  when  the  earth  is  in  it’s 
aphelion,  than  when  in  it’s  perihelion :  fo  that  the  periodical 
months  are  not  all  equal.  < 

The  irregularity  of  the  moon’s  apogee  is.  difeovered  by  it’s  bein^ 
found  to  move  forwards,  when  it  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  fy- 
xygies,  and  backwards,  when  it  cuts  that  line  at  right  angles.  Nor 
is  this  progrefs  and  regrefs  in  any  meafure  equal ;  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  and  oppofition  it  goes  brifkly  forwards,  and  in  the  quad¬ 
ratures  moves  either  flowly  forwards,  ftands  ftill,  or  goes  back¬ 
ward. 

The  motion  of  the  nodes  is  not  uniform  ;  but  when  the  line  of 
the  nodes  coincides  with  that  of  the  fyzygies,  they  ftand  ftill ;  when 
the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures,  i.  e.  when  their  lines  cut  that  of 
the  fyzygies  at  right  angles,  they  go  backward,  from  eaft  to  weft  ; 
and  this  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews,  with  the  velocity  of  16"  2^'"' 

in  an  hour. 

AJlronomers  determine  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  round 
the  earth,  or  the  periodical  month,  and  the  time  between  one  oppo- 
iition  and  another,  or  the  fynodical  month,  by  computing  the  time 
between  twoeclipfes,  or  oppofitions;  and  dividing  this,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lunations  that  have  palled  in  the  mean  time :  hence  they  find 
the  quotient  to  be  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical  month.  They  like¬ 
wife  compute  the  fun’s  mean  motion  during  the  time  of  the  fynodi¬ 
cal  month,  and  add  this  to  the  intire. circle  deferibed  by  the  moon. 
Then,  as  the  fum  is  to  360°,  fo  is  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical 
month  to  the  periodical. 

Or,  l.The  quantity  of  the  periodical  month  being  given  ;  by 
the  Rule  of  Three  we  may  find  the  moon’s  diurnal  and  horary  mo¬ 
tion,  &c, 

2.  If  the  fun’s  mean  diurnal  motion  be  fubtra&ed  from  the 
moon’s  mean  diurnal  motion,  the  remainder  will  give  the  moon’s 
diurnal  motion  from  the  fun. 

3.  Since  in  the  middle  of  a  total  eclipfe  the  moon  is  in  the  nqfte  ; 
if  the  fun’s  place  be  found  for  that  time,  and  to  this  be  added  fix 
figns,  the  fum  will  give  the  place  of  the  node. 

■  4.  The  nodes  have  a  motion,  and  proceed  in  antecedentia ,  i.  e. 
from  Taurus  to  Aries,  from  Aries  to  Pifces,  &c.  if  then  to  the 
moon’s  mean  diurnal  motion  be  added  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
nodes,  the  fame  will ‘be  the  motion  of  the  latitude  ;  and  thence  by 
the  Rule  of  Three  may  be  found  in  what  time  the  mson  goes  360  ° 
from  the  dragon’s  head,  or  in  what  time  fhe  goes  from,  and  returns 
to  it ;  that  is,  the  quantity  of  the  dracontic  month. 

5.  If  the  motion  of  the  diurnal  apogee  be  fubtradled  from  the 
mean  motion  of  the  moon,  the  remainder  will  be  the  moon’s  mean 
motion  from  the  apogee  ;  and  thence,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  is  de¬ 
termined  the  quantity  of  the  anomaliftic  month. 

To  find  the  moon’s  age,  we  muft  add  to  the  day  of  the  month  the 
epadf  of  the  year*  and  the  months  from  March  inclufive.  The  fum, 
if  under  30,  muft  be  fubtradled  from  it ;  if  over,  the  excefs  is  the 
moon’s  age.  If  the  month  has  but  30  days,  the  excefs  above  29  is 
the  moon’s  age. 

.  J  0  khd  the  time  of  the  moon  being  in  the  meridian,  w’e  muft  mul¬ 
tiply  her  age,  if  under  13  days,  by  4,  and  divide  the  produdl  by  5  : 
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minute,  if  her  age  exceeds  15,  jve  muft  fubtraft  1,5,  and  proceed 
wi  t  le  remainder  as  before.  To  find  the  time  of  the  moon’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  fhine,  we  muft  multiply  her  age,  if  under  15,  by  48,  and 
ivi  e  the  produd  by  60  :  the  quotient  gives  the  hour  ;  and  the  re¬ 
main  er  the  minute.  If  her  age  be  above  15  days,  we  muft  fubtrad 

ie  time  thus  found  from  24  ;  the  remainder  gives  the  time  of 
mining  in  the  morning.  b 


Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

.  EcIi.Pfe>.  ^ie  Greek  extern;,  from  externa,  I  fail ;  in  aftronomy 
is  a  privation  of  the  light  in  one  of  the  luminaries,  by  the  interpoii- 
tion  of  fomeopake  body,  either  between  it  and  the  eye:  or  between 
it  and  the  fun  or  moon.  S ce  plate  164. 

Eclipse  of  the  Moon 

Is  a  deficiency  of  light  in  the  moon,  occafioncdby  a  diametrical 
oppofition  of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and  moon. 

The  manner  of  this  eclipfe  is  exhibited  in  plate  164,  fir.  74.  where 
A  reprefenteth  the  earth,  and  B,  or  C,  the  moon. 

When  all  the  light  of  the  moon  is  intercepted,  i.  e.  when  her 
whole  difk  is  covered,  the  eclipfe  is  faid  to  be  total ;  when  only  part, 
partial ;  when  the  total  eclipfe  laftsfor  fome  time,  it  is  faid  to  be  to¬ 
talis  cum  morn,  total  with  continuance  ;  when  only  inftantaneous, 
totalis  fine  mora ,  total  without  continuance. 

Eclipfes  of  the  moon  only  happen  in  the  time  of  full  modn  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  only  then  the  earth  is  between  the  fun  and  moon  :  nor  do 
they  happen  everyfull  moon,  by  reafon  of  the  obliquity  of  the  moon’s 
way  with  refped  to  the  fun’s  ;  but  only  in  thofe  full  moons  which 
happen  either  in  the  nodes,  or  very  near  them,  where  the  aggregate 
of  the  apparent  femidiameters  of  the  moon  and  the  earth’s  fhadow  is 
greater  than  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  or  the  diftance  between  their 
centers. 

The  mod  confiderable  circumftances  in  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
are,  1.  That  as  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  of  the  moon  and  earth’s 
fhadow  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  femidiameters  of  the  fun 
and  moon  (that,  when  leaft,  being  5a. ;  and  this,  when  greateft, 
fcarce  3-1) ;  it  is  evident,  lunar  eclipfes  may  happen  in  a  greater  la¬ 
titude  of  the  moon,  and  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  nodes,  and, 
confequently,  are  more  often  obferved,  in  any  one  part  of  the  earth, 
than  folar  ones  ;  though,  witlvrefpeft  to  the  whole  earth,  the  latter 
are  more  frequent  than  the  former,  becaufe  the  fun’s  ecliptic  limits 
are  greater  than  the  moon’s. 

2.  Total  eclipfes,  and  thofe  of  the  longeft  duration,  happen  in  the 
very  nodes  of  the  ecliptic  ;  becaufe  the  fe&ion  of  the  earth’s  fhadow, 
then  falling  on  the  moon,  is  confiderably  greater  than  her  difk! 
There  may  likewife  be  total  eclipfes  within  a  little  diftance  of  the 
nodes ;  but  the  farther,  the  lefs  their  duration ;  farther  off  ftjll,  there 
are  only  partial  ones,  and,  at  length,  none  at  all ;  as  the  latitude  and 
the  femidiameter  of  the  moon,  together,  are  either  lefs,  equal,  or 
greater  than  the  femidiameter  of  the  fhadow. 

3.  All  lunar  eclipfes  are  univerfal,  i.  e.  are  vifiblein  all  parts  of 
the  globe  which  have  the  moon  above  their  horizon  ;  and  are  every¬ 
where  of  the  fame  magnitude,  and  begin  and  end  together. 

4.  In  all  lunar  eclipfes,  the  eaftern  fide  is  what  firft  immerges,  and 
alfo  emerges ;  fo  that  though,  at  firft,  the  moon  be  more  wefterly 
than  the  earth’s  fhadow,  yet  her  proper  motion  being  fvvifter  than  the 
fame,  fhe  overtakes  and  outgoes  it. 

5.  The  moon,  even  in  the  middle  of  an  eclipfe,  has  ufually  a  faint 
appearance  of  light,  refembling  tarnifhed  copper ;  which  Gaffendus, 
Ricciolus,  Kepler,  &c.  attribute  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  refraded  by 
the  earth’s  atmofphere,  and  tranfmitted  thither. 

Laftly,  file  grows  fenfibly  paler,  and  dimmer,  before  fhe  enters 
within  the  earth’s  fhadow  ;  which  is  attributed  to  the  earth’s  pe¬ 
numbra. 

The  Method  of  calculating  the  Times,  Places,  Magnitudes ,  and  other 
Pbcenomena  of  Lunar  Eclipses. 

Preliminary  1.  To  find  the  length  of  the  earth’s  fhadowy  cone. 
Find  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  earth  for  the  given  time.  See  Sun, 
and  Distance.  Then,  as  the  fun’s  diameter  is  known  in  femi¬ 
diameters  of  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  cone  will  be  found  from  the 
rules  given  under  shadow.  Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  diftance  of  the  lun 
from  the  earth  to  be  95,000000  miles,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  or¬ 
bit  1,377000  miles,  then  will  the  greateft  diftance  8696,377000,  or 
24094  femidiameters  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  fun’s  femidiameter  to 
that  of  the  earth  as  1 12  to  1,  then  will  the  length  of  the  fhadowy 
cone  be  217  diameters  of  the  earth. 

Or,  in  the  triangle  a  be  ( plate  11 ,  fig.  7,)  let  ab  reprefent  the  fe¬ 
midiameter  of  the  fun,  which  at  his  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth, 
whofe  femidiameter  is  c  d,  appears  under  the  angle  a  c  b  equal  to' 
if  44x/ ;  let  the  fun’s  parallax,  or  the  angle  c  b  d,  for  the  fake  of 
avoiding  fractions,  be  9"  ;  then  will  the  angle  dec,  or  the  femi- 
angle  of  the  conical  fhadow',  be  15'  35";  whence  in  the  triangle  dee, 
w'e  fhall  have,  by  trigonometry,  the  tangent  of  15'  35"  to  radius  as 
c  d,  or  1  femidiameter  of  the  earth  to  c  e  :  i.  e.  by  Gardiner’s  Loga¬ 
rithmic  Tables,  7,6563832  :  10,00,  See.  :  :  0,000,  &c.  2,3436168, 
which  is  the  logarithm  of  the  number  220,6  nearly  ;  and  therefore 
the  length  of  the  fliadow'  is  thus  found  to  be  above  22o  femidiame¬ 
ters  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  parallax  bcneglcdfed,  and  the  femi- 
angleof  the  cone  fuppofed  to  be  15’’  50",  the  height  of  the  fhadow 
will  be  only  fomewhat  more  than  217  femidiameters  of  the  earth. 
And  if  we  fuppofe  the  moon’s  fhadow  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
earth,  and  the  proportion  of  their  femidiameters  as  28  to  100, 
we  fhall  have  the  height  of  the  moon’s  fhadow,  in  the  fame  circum¬ 
ftances,  above  6t  femidiameters  of  the  earth. 

Hence,  as  the  moon’s  leaft  diftance  from’the  earth  is  fcarce 56 
femidiameters,  and  the  greateft  not  more  than  64  ;  the  moon,  when 
in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  in  or  near  the  nodes,  will  fall  into  the  earth’s 
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fhadow  though  the  fun  and  moon  be  in  their  apogees  ;  and  much 
more,  if  theySie  in  or  near  their  perigees ;  becaufe  the  ihadow  is 
then  longer  and  the  moon  nearer  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

2  Tiffin’d  the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  earth  s  fhadow.  m 
the  place  of  the  moon’s  pafi'age,  for  any  given  time.  Find  th  fun 
and  moon’s  difiance  from  the  earth  and  thence  their  horizon  a  pa- 
T-alhxes  •  add  the  parallaxes  together,  and  from  the  fum  iubtract 
32  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  fun ;  the  remainder  is  the  apparent 

femidiameter  of  the  Ihadow.  _  the  fun’s 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  moon  s  horizontal  parallax  57  io  ,  the 
a"-  the  fum  is  57' 27^ :  from  which  if  the  fun’s  apparent  femi  ia- 
me’ter  16'  5Te  Waded,  wefhallhave4i'22"for  the  femid.ame- 

ter  of  the  fhadow.  „ 

Note,  M.  De  la  Hire  omits  the  fua  s  paraUax,  as  of  no  confedera¬ 
tion  ;  but  increafes  the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  «™dow 
whole  minute,  for  the  fhadow  of  the  atmofphere;  which  would  gTVe 
the  femidiameter  of  the  fhadow,  in  our  inftance,  42  13  . 

3.  The  moon’s  latitude,  AL,  at  the  timeof  her  oppoimon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  angle  at  the  node  B,  being  given  ;  to  hnd  the  arch  be¬ 
tween  the  centers  A  I,  and  the  arch  I L  f Plate  164,/g.  35.)  Since  in  the 
fpherical  triangle  A I L,  rectangular  at  l,the  fide  AL  .3  given ;  as  alfo 
the  angle  AL  I,  which  is  the  complement  of  LA  I,  or  B^,  to  a  right 
angle  ;  the  arch  between  the  centers,  A  I,  is  found  by  fpherical  tri¬ 
gonometry  ;  and  lince  the  angle  LA  I  is  equal  to  B,  each  of  them, 
with  IAB,  making  a  right  angle;  and  the  moon  s  latitude  A L  is 
given ;  the  arch  L I  will  likewife  be  found  by  fpherical  trigonometry. 

Method  of  determining  the  Bounds  of  a  Lunar  Eclipse. 

Since  there  is  no  eclipfe  poflible,  but  when  the  aggregate  of  the 
femidiameters  of  the  fhadow  and  the  moon  is  greater  than  the  moon  s 
latitude,  (for,  without  this,  the  moon  will  not  come  in  the  fhadow) 
add  the  apparent  femidiameters  of  the  moon  in  perigaeo,  and  of  the 
fhadow.  fuppofing  the  fun  in  apogaeo  ;  by  which  you  wull  have  the 
fide  MO,  (fig.  36.)  Then,  in  the  fpherical  triangle  M NO,  hav¬ 
ing  given  the  angle  at  the  node,  whofe  quantity  is  the  moon  s  greateft 
latitude  in  the  conjunctions  ;  the  right  angle  M,  and  the  leg  M  O  , 
find  the  moon’s  diftance  from  the  node  N  O  ;  which  is  the  utmolf 
bound,  beyond  which  the  eclipfe  cannot  reach.  After  the  fame 
manner,  adding  the  apparent  femidiameters  of  the  moon  inapogaeo, 
and  of  the  fhadow  of  the  earth  when  the  fun  is  in  pengxo,  for  the 
fake  of  having  the  fide  L H  in  the  triangle  NLH;  the  diftance  of 
the  moon,  from  the  afeending  node  HN,  will  be  found  by  fpherical 
trigonometry  ;  which  is  the  bound  within  which  the  moon  will  ne- 

cefiarily  be  eclipfed.  .  „  ,  ,  .... 

Thus,  e.  gr.  the  femidiameter  of  the  fhadow,  when  the  fun  is  m 
apogaeo,  and  the  moon  in  perigaeo,  according  to  Kepler,  is  49  40  . 
And  the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  moon  in  perigaso  16  22  . 
Confequently  MO  is  66',  or  1 0  6'  ;  and  therefore  there  will  be  no 
eclipfe  at  all,  if  the  moon’s  latitude  be  greater  than  i*  (/,  Now,  as 
the  fame  angle  N  is  fuppofed  by  Kepler  to  be  5  0  l8/, 

Log.  fin.  N  89655337 
Sin.  MO  12832433 
Whole  fine  100000000 

Log.  of  fine  ON  93177096 

The  number^ correlponding  to  which  in  the  tables  is  li°  59'  50"’ 
If,  therefore,  the  moon’s  diftance  from  either  of  the  nodes  be  greater 
than  120,  no  eclipfe  will  generally  happen.  And,  in  like  manner 
the  femidiameter  of  the  fhadow  in  the  fun’s  perigee,  and  the  moon’s 
apogee,  is  43'  50",  and  the  moon’s  femidiameter  in  her  apogee  15'. 
Confequently  LH  is  58'  50".  And  therefore  there  will  be  an  eclipfe, 
if  the  moon’s  latitude  doth  not  exceed  58'  50'''.  This,  however,  ad¬ 
mits  of  fome  variation ;  for  when  the  full  moon  is  in  her  apogee,  fhe 
will  be  eclipfed,  if  fhe  be  within  10*-  degrees  of  the  node  ;  and  when 
fhe  is  full  in  her  perigee,  fire  will  be  eclipfed,  if  fhe  be  within  127’? 
of  the  node. 

T i  determine  the  Quantity  of  an  Eclipfe,  or  the  Number  of  Digits  eclipfed. 

Add  the  moon’s  femidiameter  I  K(fg.  35,)  to  the  femidiameter  of 
the  fhadow  AM;  then  will  AM-|-lK=AI-|-IM-j-IK:=AI 
-|-MK.  From  this  fum,  therefore,  fubtraCt  the  arch  between  the 
centers  A  I,  the  remainder  gives  the  fcruples  or  parts  of  the  diameter 
eclipfed  MK.  Say,  therefore,  as  the  moon’s  diameter  KH  is  to  the 
fcruples  or  parts  thereof  eclipfed,  MK;  fo  is  12  to  the  digits 
eelipfed. 

To  find  the  Scruples  of  half  Duration  of  an  Eclipfe,  or  the  Arch  of  the 
lunar  Orbit ,  which  her  Center  deferibes  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Eclipfe  to  the  Middle  thereof. 

Add  the  femi-diameters  of  the  fhadow  AP,  and  the  moon  PN  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  fum  gives  AN.  From  the  fquare  of  AN  fubtraCl  the 
fquare  of  A I  ;  the  remainder  is  the  fquare  of  I N.  And  the  fquare 
root  of  this  refidue  is  the  arch  IN  required. 

To  find  the  Scruples  of  half  Duration  of  total  Darknefs  in  a  total  Eclipfe. 

Subtract  the  moon’s  femidiameter  S  V  (fig.  37,)  from  the  femidia¬ 
meter  of  the  fhadow  AV  ;  the  remainder  is  AS  :  in  the  triangular 
A  IS,  which  is  rectangular  at  I,  therefore,  we  have  the  arch  AS 
given  by  the  laft  method  ;  and  the  arch  between  the  centers  A I  ; 
where  the  arch  IS  is  found,  as  in  the  laft  problem. 

To  find  the  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  of  a  Lunar  Eclipfe. 

Say,  as  the  moon’s  horary  motion  from  the  fun  is  to  3600  horary 
feconds ;  fo  are  the  feconds  of  the  arch  L I  (fig.  35,]  to  the  horary 
leconds  equivalent  thereto.  Subtract  thefe  fcruples,  or  feconds,  in 
the  firft  and  third  quadrant  of  the  anomaly,  from  the  rime  of  full 
moon,  and  add  it  to  the  fame  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  ;  the  refult  is 
the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe.  Then  fay,  as  the  moon’s  ho- 
cary  motion  from  the  fun  is  to  3600  fcruples,  or  feconds,  fo  are  the 
feconds  of  half  duration  I N  to  the  time  of  half  duration-;  the  double 


of  which  gives  the  whole  duration.  Laftly,  fubtra&the  time  of  half 
duration  from  -the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  eclipfe.  And  add  the  fame  to  the  fame, 
the  fum  will  be  it’s  end. 

A  lunar  eclipfe,  that  is  both  total  and  central,  lafts  3  hours,  37  mi¬ 
nutes,  6  feconds,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  apogee  ;  and  3  hours,  37  minutes,  26  feconds,  when  in  peri¬ 
gee;  her  horary  motion  being  iloweft  in  the  former  cafe,  and  quickeft 
in  the  latter. 

To  calculate  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon. 

1 .  For  the  given  time  of  the  mean  full  moon,  compute  the  moon’s 
diftance  from  the  node,  to  find  whether  there  be  an  eclipfe  or  not;  as 
taught  in  the  firft  problem. 

2.  Compute  the  time  of  the  true  full  moon,  with  the  fun  and 
moon’s  true  place  reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 

3.  For  the  time  of  the  true  full  moon,  compute  the  moon’s  true 
latitude,  and  the  diftance  of  each  luminary  from  the  earth,  with  the 
horizontal  parallaxes,  and  apparent  femidiameters. 

4.  For  the  fame  time,  find  the  fun  and  moon’s  true  horary  mo¬ 
tion. 

3.  Find  the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  fhadow.  And, 

6.  The  arch  between  the  centers  A  I,  with  the  arch  LI. 

7.  Compute  the  fcruples  of  half  duration  IN.  And  thence, 

8.  Determine  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  the  eclipfe. 

Laftly,  Find  the  fcruples  eclipfed,  and  thence  the  quantity  of  the 

eclipfe  ;  as  taught  under  the  preceding  problems. 

To  draw  a  Type  or  a  Figure  of  a  Lunar  Eclipfe  on  a  Plane. 

t.  Let  CD  (fig.Tfi,)  reprefent  the  ecliptic ;  and  let  the  center  of 
the  fhadow  be  in  A  ;  through  which  draw  a  right  line  G  (^perpen¬ 
dicular  to  DC  ;  and  fuppofe  D  the  eaft,  C  the  wreft,  Q  the  fouth, 
and  G  the  north. 

2.  From  A,  with  the  interval  of  the  aggregate  AN,  of  the  femi¬ 
diameter  of  the  fhadow'  A  P,  and  of  the  moonPN,  deferibe  a  circle 
DGCQ_;  and  with  the  interval  of  the  femidiameter  of  the  fhadow 
AP,  draw  another  concentric  circle  E  F,  which  will  exhibit  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  fhadow  in  the  paftage  of  the  moon. 

3.  Let  AL  be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eclipfe;  and  in  L  erect  a  perpendicular  LN,  meeting  the 
greater  circle  in  N,  towards  the  weft.  Then  will  the  center  of  the 
moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipfe,  be  in  N. 

4.  After  like  manner,  make  A  S  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  moon 
at  the  end  of  the  eclipfe,  and  in  S  eredt  a  perpendicular  OS,  parallel 
to  DC  ;  then  will  the  center  of  the  moon  be  in  Q,  at  the  end  of  the 
eclipfe. 

5.  Conned  the  points  O  and  N  by  a  right  line ;  ON  will  be  the 
arch  of  the  orbit,  which  the  center  of  the  moon  deferibes  during  the 
eclipfe. 

6.  From  O  and  N,  with  the  interval  of  the  moon’s  femidiameter, 
deferibe  circles  P  V  and  T X,  which  will  exhibit  the  moon  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  eclipfe. 

7.  Then,  from  A,  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  A I  to  ON  ;  the 
center  of  the  moon  will  be  in  I,  in  the  middle  of  the  darknefs. 

Wherefore,  laftly,  from  I,  with  the  interval  of  the  moon’s  femi¬ 
diameter,  deferibe  a  circle  HK  :  this  will  reprefent  the  moon  in  the 
greateft  darknefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  quantity  of  the  eclipfe. 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

This  is  an  occultation  of  the  fun’s  body,  occafioned  by  an  interpo- 
fitionof  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  the  earth. 

It  is  diftinguifhed,  like  that  of  the  moon,  into  total  and  partial, 
&c.  to  which  mud  be  added  a  third  fpecies,  called  annular. 

Eclipfes  of  the  fun,  fome  authors  obferve,  fhould  in  propriety  be 
called  eclipfes  of  the  earth. 

As  the  moon  is  found  to  have  a  parallax  of  latitude,  eclipfes  of  the 
fun  only  happen  when  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  viewed  from  the 
earth,  is  lefs  than  the  aggregate  of  the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the 
fun  and  moon.  Solar  eclipfes,  therefore,  happen  when  the  moon  is 
in  conjundion  with  the  fun,  in  or  near  the  nodes,  i.  e.  at  the  new 
moons.  Confequently,  the  memorable  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  at  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  paflion,  happening  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  when  the  fun  and 
moon  are  in  oppofition,  was  preternatural.  Befidcs,  the  darknefs  in 
total  eclipfes  of  the  fun  never  lafts  above  four  minutes  in  one  place  ; 
whereas  the  darknefs  of  the  crucifixion  lafted  three  hours,  Matt, 
xxviii.  15  ;  and  overfpread,  at  kail,  allthelandof  Judea. 

Though  the  new  moon  cover  the  fun  from  the  earth,  yet  is  not 
there  an  eclipfe  every  moon  ;  becaufe  the  moon's  way  is  not  precife- 
ly  under  the  ecliptic,  but  is  placed  obliquely  thereto ;  only  interfer¬ 
ing  it  twice  in  every  period.  So. that  eclipfes  can  only  be  occafioned 
infuch  new  moons  as  happen  in  thefe  interfedions  or  nodes,  or  very 
near  them. 

In  the  nodes,  when  the  moon  has  novifible  latitude,  the  occulta¬ 
tion  is  total  ;  and  with  fome  continuance,  when  the  difk  of  the 
moon,  in  perigxo,  appears  greater  than  that  of  the  fun  in  apogaeo, 
and  it’s  fhadow  is  extended  beyond  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and, 
without  continuance,  at  moderate  diftances,  when  the  cufp,  or  point 
of  the  moon’s  fhadow,  barely  touches  the  earth.  Laftly,  out  of  the 
nodes,  but  near  them,  the  eclipfes  are  partial. 

The  other  circutnftances  of  folar  eclipfes  are,  1.  That  non$ 
of  them  are  univerfal ;  that  is,  none  of  them  are  feen  throughout  the 
w’hole  hemifphere,  which  the  fun  is  then  above  ;  the  moon’s  difk  be¬ 
ing  much  too  little,  and  much  too  near  the  earth,  to  hide  the  fun 
from  the  difk  of  the  earth. 

The  moon’s  dark  fhadow  covers  only  a  fpot  on  the  earth’s  furface, 
about  180  Englifh  miles  broad,  when  the  fun’s  diftance  is  greateft, 
and  the  moon’s  leait  ;  and  thus  far  only  can  the  total  darknefs  ex¬ 
tend.  In  this  cafe,  if  L  (plate  11,  fig.  8,j  reprefents  the  moon,T  the 
center  of  the  earth,  LT  uie  diftance  of  the  moon  equal  to  56  femidia¬ 
meters 
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meters  of  the  earth,  L  M  the  height  of  the  fhadow  of  the  moon, 
equal  to  & ' :  then  will  T  B  be  to  T  M  as  1  to  4,  and  as  the  fine  of 
the  angle  TMB=  15'  50"  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  TMB,  i.  e. 
0,00,  &c.  :  0,60205999  :  :  7,6632969  :  8,2653568,  the  fine  of  63' 
20// ;  therefore  the  arc  A  B,  or  the  angle  A  T  B  —  TMB-j-TBM 
=  15'  50"  -f-  63'  20"  =  79' io'' :  and  the  arc  B  C?  —  t 5 
183  miles-.  But  her  partial  fhadow,  or  penumbra,  may  then  cover 
a  circular  fpace  4900  miles  in  diameter,  within  which  the  fun  is 
more  or  lefs  eclipfed,  as  the  places  are  more  or  lefs  diitant  from  the 
center  of  the  penumbra.  In  this  cafe  the  axis  of  thefhade  isfup- 
pofed  to  pafs  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  the  moon  is  fuppofed 
to  change  exadly  in  the  node  ;  and  then  the  fedion  of  the  fhadow 
will  be  evidently  circular,  but  in  every  other  cafe  the  conical  fha¬ 
dow  is  cut  obliquely,  and  the  fedion  will  be  an  ellipfe. 

2.  Nor  does  the  eclipfe  appear  the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  feen  ;  but  when  in  one  place  it  is  total,  in  another  it  is 
only  partial. 

farther,  when  the  moon,  being  in  her  apogee,  appears  much  lefs 
than  the  fun,  as  happens  mod  fenfibl  v,  when  he  is  in  perigaeo  ;  the 
cufp  of  the  lunar  fhadow  not  reaching  the  earth,  fhe  becomes  in  a 
central  conjunction  with  the  fun,  yet  not  able  to  cover  his  difk, 
but  lets  his  whole  limb  appear  like  a  lucid  ring  or  bracelet ;  this  is 
hence  called  an  annular  eclipse. 

3.  It  does  not  happen  at  the  fame  time  in  all  places  where  it  is 
feen  ;  but  appears  more  early  to  the  weitern  parts,  and  later  to  the 
eaftern. 

4.  In  mod  folar  eclipfes  the  moon’s  difk  is  covered  with  a  faint, 
dawning  light,  which  is  attributed  to  the  reflexion  of  the  light 
from  the  illuminated  part  of  the  earth. 

Laftly,  in  total  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  the  moon’s  limb  is  feen  fur- 
rounded  by  a  pale  circle  of  light ;  which  fome  aftronomers  take  for 
a  manifeft  indication  of  a  lunar  atmofphere  ;  but  which  is  probably 
the  atmofphere  of  the  fun  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  obferved  to  move 
equally  with  the  fun,  and  not  with  the  moon  ;  and  befides,  the 
moon  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  no  atmosphere. 

To  determine  the  Bounds  of  a  Solar  Eclipfe. 

If  the  moon’s  parallax  were  infenfible,  the  bounds  of  a  folar 
eclipfe  would  be  determined  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  a 
lunar;  but  becaufe  here  is  a  fenfible  parallax,  we  muft  alter  our 
meafures  a  little,  viz. 

1.  Add  the  apparent  femidiameters  of  the  luminaries  both  in 
apogaeo  and  perigaeo  together. 

2.  Since  the  parallax  diminifhes  the  northern  latitude,  to  the 
former  fum  add  the  greatelt  parallax  of  latitude  poffible  ;  and  fince 
the  parallax  augments  the  fouthern  latitude,  from  the  fame  fum  fub- 
traA  the  greatelt  parallax  of  latitude.  Thus,  in  each  cafe,  will  you 
have  the  true  latitude,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  eclipfe. 

This  latitude  given,  the  moon’s  diltance  from  the  nodes,  beyond 
which  eclipfes  cannot  happen,  is  found,  as  already  direded  for 
lunar  eclipfes. 

As  different  authors  follow  very  different  hypothefes,  with  regard 
to  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  luminaries,  and  the  greatelt  parallax 
of  latitude,  they  differ  much  in  affigning  the  bounds  at  which  folar 
eclipfes  happen.  Ptolemy  makes  the  utmolt  bound  of  eclipfes  at 
190  25'  diltance  from  the  node  ;  Copernicus,  at  190  12' ,  Tycho, 
at  180  25'  ;  Kepler,  at  170  16' ;  Ricciolus,  at  r 8°  49'.  Though 
Ptolemy,  in  other  places,  judges  1 6°  42'  diltance  from  the  node, 
neceflary  ;  Copernicus,  160  25' ;  Tycho,  17°  9';  Kepler,  1  f  So' i 
and  Ricciolus,  150  58''. 

Afironomers  have  generally  afiigned  17°  as  the  limit  of  folar  eclipfes ; 
but  this  admits  of  fome  variation  ;  for  in  apogeal  eclipfes,  the  folar 
limit  is  but  degrees,  and  in  perigeal  eclipfes  it  is  i8^°. 

To  find  the  Digits  eclipfed. 

Add  the  apparent  femidiameters  of  the  luminaries  into  one  fum, 
from  which  fubtrad  the  moon’s  apparent  latitude,  the  remainder  is 
the  fcruples,  or  parts  of  the  diameter  eclipfed.  Then  fay,  as  the 
femidiameter  of  the  fun  is  to  the  fcruples  eclipfed,  fo  are  6  digits 
reduced  into  fcruples  or  360  fcruples,  to  the  digits  eclipfed. 

The  method  of  finding  the  fcruples  of  half  duration,  or  the  line 
of  immerfion,  is  the  fame  as  that  delivered  for  lunar  eclipfes. 

How  to  determine  the  Duration  of  a  Solar  Eclipfe. 

Find  the  horary  motion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  for  one  hour 
before  the  conjunction,  and  another  hour  after  :  then  lay,  as  the 
‘former  horary  motion  is  to  the  feconds  in  an  hour,  fo  are  the  fcru¬ 
ples  of  half  duration  to  the  time  of  immerfion  ;  and  as  the  latter 
horary  motion  is  to  the  fame  feconds,  fo  are  the  fame  fcruples  of 
halfduration  to  the  time  of  immerfion.  Laftly,  adding  the  time  of 
immerfion  to  that  of  emerfion,  the  aggregate  is  the  total  duration. 

The  moon’s  apparent  diameter,  when  largeft,  exceeds  the  fun’s 
when  leaft,  only  I  minute  38  feconds  of  a  degree  ;  and  in  the  great- 
eft  folar  eclipfe  that  can  happen  at  any  time  and  place,  the  total 
darknefs  can  continue  no  longer  than  whilft  the  moon  is  moving 
through  i'  38"  from  the  fun  in  her  orbit,  which  is  about  3  minutes 
13  feconds  of  an  hour :  for  the  motion  of  the  lhadow  on  the  earth’s 
dilk  is  equal  to  the  moon’s  motion  from  the  fun,  which  on  account 
of  the  earth’s  revolution  on  it’s  axis  towards  the  fame  way,  or  eaft- 
ward,  is  about  30^  minutes  of  a  degree  every  hour,  at  a  mean  rate  ; 
but  fo  much  of  the  moon’s  orbit  is  equal  to  30^°  of  a  great  circle  on 
the  earth,  becaufe  the  circumference  of  the  moon’s  orbit  is  60  times 
that  of  the  earth;  and  therefore  the  moon’s  fhadow  goes  30A  de¬ 
grees,  or  1830  geographical  miles  in  an  hour,  or  30!  miles  in  a 
minute. 

To  determine  the  Beginning ,  Middle ,  and  End,  of  a  Solar  Eclipfe. 

brom  the  moon’s  latitude,  for  the  time  of  conjunction,  find  the 
*rch  I  L  (fig.  35, )  or  the  diltance  of  the  greatelt  obfeurity.  Then 
fay,  as  the  horary  motion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  before  the  con- 


tor  3600  feconds  of  an  hour;  fo  is  the  difiance  of.  he 
hr  arknefs  to  fhc  interval  of  time  between  the  greatelt  dark¬ 
nefs  and  the  conjundion. 

th'S  '1?ttrva*»  >n  lhe  firft  and  third  quarter  of  the  ano- 
j  .  tlme°f  the  conjunction  ;  and  in  the  other  quarters, 

I  -,fti  r  C  fme.  ’  ^ie  re*u*t  the  time  of  the  greatelt  darknefs. 
;nr. T’  trom  'l16  |'me  ot  the  greatelt  darknefs,  fubtract  the  time  of 
firft  ^  rCe>  :Ul  '! ro  the.time  of  emerfion  ;  the  difference,  in  the 

end  of  theWeclipfethe  begmn'ng  ;  and  the  fum>  in  the  latter  cafe,  the 

pftI"dfeed’.  as  the  interval  between  the  conjunction,  andthegreat- 

neceftarv7yK  c  ^  r’  and  ^eedin^ly  precarious,  it  is  not 
necellary  to  be  fo  very  prec.fe  ;  and  accordingly,  many  authors  ufe 

time  of  the  apparent  conjunction  for  that  of  the  greatelt  daiknefs. 
Ur  it  you  would  determine  it  with  more  accuracy,  fubtract  about 
two  minutes  for  the  diltance  between  the  conjunction  feen,  and  the 
time  ot  the  greateft  obfeurity. 


To  find  the  Moon's  apparent  Latitude  at  the  Beginning  and  End  of  an 

Eclipfe. 

.  *‘rurP  the  argument  of  the  moon’s  latitude,  computed  for  the 
time  ot  the  apparent  conjunction,  fubtract  the  fcruples  of  half  dura- 
tion,  together  with  the  motion  ot  the  fun,  anfwering  to  the  time 
of  incidence  ;  the  remainder  is  the  argument  of  latitude,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eclipfe. 

1  o  the  fame  fum  add  the  lame  fcruples,  together  with  the  fun’s 
motion  anfwering  to  the  time  of  emergence  ;  the  aggregate  is  the 
argument  of  latitude,  at  the  end  of  the  eclipfe.  The  argument  of 
the  latitude  given,  the  moon’s  true  latitude  is  found  after  the  com¬ 
mon  manner.  See  Latitude.  And  from  the  latitude,  is  foon 
found  the  apparent  one. 

The  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
a  folar  eclipfe,  given  ;  to  draw  a  type  or  figure  thereof.  This  is 
performed,  as  already  taught  for  eclipfes  ot  the  moon. 


To  calculate  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

.!•  Bmd  the  mean  new  moon,  and  thence  the  true  one ;  together 
witfif  the  place  of  the  luminaries  for  the  apparent  time  of  the  true  one. 

2.  For  the  apparenc  time  of  the  true  new  moon,  compute  the 
apparent  time  of  the  new  moon  obferved. 

3.  For  the  apparent  time  of  the  new  moon  feen,  compute  the 
latitude  feen. 


4.  Thence  determine  the  digits  eclipfed. 

5.  Find  the  times  of  the  greatelt  darknefs,  immerfion,  and 
emerfion, 


6.  Thence  determine  the  beginning,  and  ending,  of  the  eclipfe. 

From  the  preceding  j  pblems,  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  of  the  calculus  arifes  from  the  parallaxes  of  longitude 
and  latitude ;  without  tvhich,  the  calculation  of  folar  eclipfes 
would  be  the  fame  with  that  of  lunar  ones.  But  after  all  that  is 
here  faid,  it  will  be  found  impofiible  to  calculate  any  eclipfe,  either 
of  the  fun  or  moon,  without  having  a  book  of  the  tables  for  that 
purpofe,  and  precepts  fhewing  how  to  compute  by  them.  See  fuch 
tables  and  precepts  in  Fergufon’s  Aftronomy,  chap.  xix. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  N°46i,  fed.  9,  we  have  a 
contrivance  to  reprefent  folar  eclipfes,  by  means  of  the  terreftrial 
globe,  by  M.  Seguer,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Gottingen.  And 
Mr.  Fergufon  has  fitted  a  terreftrial  globe,  fo  as  to  (hew  the  time, 
quantity,  duration,  and  progrefs  of  folar  eclipfes,  at  any  place  of 
the  earth  where  they  are  vilible.  This  he  calls  the  eclipsareon. 
He  has  alfo  given  a  large  catalogue  of  ancient  and  modern  eclipfes! 
including  thofe  recorded  in  hiftory,  from  721  years  before  Chrift, 
to  A.  D.  1485 ;  computed  eclipfes  from  1485  to  1700,  and  all  the* 
eclipfes  vilible  in  Europe  from  1700  to  1800.  Aftron.  p.  175,  &c. 

The  Number  ^Eclipses. 

With  tefped  to  both  luminaries,  in  any  year,  there  cannot  be 
lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  feven  ;  the  mod  ufual  number  is  four, 
and  it  is  rare  to  have  more  than  fix.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ;  be! 
caufe  the  fun  pafles  by  both  the  nodes  but  once  in  a  year,  unlefs  he 
pafies  by  one  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  in  which  cafe  he 
will  pafs  by  the  fame  again  a  little  before  the  year  be  finifhed  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  nodes  move  backwards  19a.0  every  year,  and  therefore  the 
fun  will  come  to  either  of  them  173  days  after  the  other.  And  if 
either  node  is  within  17°  of  the  fun  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the 
fun  will  be  eclipfed  ;  and  at  the  fubfequent  oppofition,  the  moon, 
will  be  eclipfed  in  the  other  node,  and  come  round  to  the  next  con¬ 
jundion  before  the  former  node  is  170  beyond  the  fun,  and  eclipfe 
him  again.  When  three  eclipfes  happen  about  either  node,  the  like 
.number  generally  happen  about  the  oppofite  ;  as  the  fun  comes  to 
it  in  173  days  afterwards,  and  fix  lunations  contain  only  four  days 
more.  Thus  there  may  be  two  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and  one  of  the 
moon,  about  each  of  the  nodes.  But  if  the  moon  changes  in  either 
of  the  nodes,  flic  cannot  be  near  enough  the  other  node  at  the  next 
full,  to  be  eclipfed  ;  and  in  fix  lunar  months  afterward  Ihe  will 
change  near  the  other  node  ;  in  which  cafe  there  can  be  only  two 
ecliples  in  a  year,  both  of  the  fun. 


Period  ^Eclipses 

Is  that  fpace  of  time  in  which  the  fame  eclipfes  return  again ; 
and,  as  the  nodes  move  backward  19^-°  every  year,  they  would  fhift 
through  all  the  figns  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  in  18  years  and  225 
days  ;  this  would  be  the  regular  period  of  their  return,  if  any  com¬ 
plete  number  of  lunations  were  finifhed  without  a  fradion  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  cafe.  However,  in  223  mean  lunations,  after  the  fun, 
moon,  and  nodes,  have  been  once  in  a  lineof  conjundion,  they  re¬ 
turn  fo  nearly  to  the  fame  flare  again,  as  that  the  fame  node,  which 
was  in  conjundion  with  rhe  fun  and  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  lunations,  will  be  within  28'  12"  of  a  degree  of  aline 
of  conjundion  with  the  fun  and  moon  again,  when  the  laft  of  thefe 
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lunations  is  completed  ;  and  in  this  period  there  will  be  a  regular 
return  of  eclipfes  for  many  ages.  By  adding  to  the  mean  time  ot 
any  folar  or  lunar  cclipfe  this  period,  or  18  Julian  years  11  days.7 
hours  43  minutes  20  feeonds,  when  the  laft  day  of  February  in 
leap-years  is  four  times  included,  or  a  day  lefs,  when  it  occurs  five 
times,  we  fhall  have  the  mean  time  of  the  return  of  the  fame  eclipfe. 
In  an’interval  of  6890  mean  lunations,  containing  557  years  21 
days  18  hours  30  minutes  11  feeonds,  the  fun  and  node  meet  fo 
nearly,  as  to  be  diftant  only  11  feeonds. 

Ufe  of  Eclipses. 

In  agronomy,  eclipfes  of  the  moon  determine  the  fpherical  figure 
of  the  earth,  and  alfo  that  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  than  the  moon.  Eclipfes  alfo,  that  are  fimilar  in  all  eircum- 
ftances,  and  that  happen  at  confiderable  intervals  of  time,  feem  to 
afeertain  the  periods  of  the  moon’s  motion.  In  geography,  eclipfes 
difeover  the  longitudes  of  different  places  ;  for  which  purpofe  thofe 
of  the  moon  are  the  mod  ufeful,  becaufe  they  are  more  frequently 
vifible,  and  the  fame  lunar  eclipfe  is  of  equal  magnitude  and  dura¬ 
tion  at  all  places  where  it  is  feen.  In  chronology,  both  folar  and 
lunar  eclipfes  ferve  to  determine  exaftly  the  time  of  any  pad  event. 

Immerfion,  or  incidence  of  an  eclipfe,  which  we  have  fo  often 
mentioned,  is  the  moment  when  part  of  the  fun  or  moon’s  difk 
fird  begins  to  be  hid.  And  emerfion,  or  expurgation  of  an  eclipfe, 
is  the  time  when  the  eclipfed  luminary  begins  to  re-appear,  or 
emerge  out  of  the  fhadow. 

Of  the  Planets. 

Mercury 

Is  fo  fmall  a  planet,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  didinguifhed,  though 
almod  equal  in  radiancy  or  brightnefs  to  the  fixed  ff  ars  ;  but  is  never 
feen,  but  when  in  a  very  great  digreffion  from  the  fun,  and  is  feldom 
difeovered  round,  even  by  the  telefcope,  but  only  divided  into  two 
parts,  like  the  moon  while  in  the  quadratures. 

Mercury,  neared  to  the  central  fun. 

Doth  in  his  oval  orbit  circling  run  ; 

But  rarely  is  the  objedt  of  our  fight, 

In  folar  glory  funk,  and  more  prevailing  light. 

Blackmore. 

The  mean  didance  of  Mercury  from  the  funis  to  that  of  our  earth 
from  the  fun,  as  387  to  1000,  it’s  eccentricity  8  degrees.  The  inclin¬ 
ation  of  its  orbit,  that  is,  the  angle  formed  by  the  plane  of  it’s  orbit, 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  6  degrees  52  minutes.  It’s  diameter 
to  that  of  the  earth,  as  3  to  4  ;  and  therefore  the  globe  of  Mercury 
will  be  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  2  to  5.  According  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  the  heat  and  light  of  the  fun  on  tne  furface  of  Mercury,  is 
feven  times  as  intenfe  as  on  the  furface  of  our  earth  in  the  middle  of 
fummer:  which,  as  he  found  by  experiments  made  for  that  purpofe 
by  a  thermometer,  is  fufficient  to  make  water  boil. 

The  revolution  of  Mercury  round  the  fun,  or  his  year,  is  per¬ 
formed  in  87  days  23  hours;  his  diurnal  revolution,  or  the  length 
of  his  day,  is  not  yet  determined  ;  nor  is  it  certain,  whether  he  has 
fuch  a  motion  round  his  own  axis  or  not.  The  force  of  gravity  on 
his  furface,  is  feven  times  as  drong  as  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
It’s  denfity,  and  confequently  the  gravitation  of  bodies  towards  the 
center  cannot  be  accurately  determined  ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  muft  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  our  earth,  by  reafon  of  the  excefs  of  heat  there. 

Mercury  changes  his  phafes,  like  the  moon,  according  to  his  fe- 
veral  pofitions,  with  regard  to  the  fun  and  earth.  As  to  his  fituation, 
Mercury  is  fometimes  obferved  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  fun  ;  and 
fometimes  beyond  the  fun.  1  t’s  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun,  with 
regard  to  us,  never  exceeds  28  degrees,  whence  it  is  feldom  vifible  ; 
being  commonly  either  loft  in  the  fun’s  light,  or  when  the  molt  re¬ 
mote  from  the  fun,  in  the  crepufculum.  The  beft  obfervations  of 
this  planet  are  thofe  made  when  it  is  feen  on  the  fun’s  difk  ;  for  in 
it’s  lower  conjunftion  it  paflfes  before  the  fun  like  a  little  fpot,  eclipf- 
ing  a  fmall  part  of  his  body,  which  was  firft  obferved  by  Ca-flendi 
in  1632  ;  but  not  without  a  telefcope. 

Venus. 

This  planet  conftantly  attends  the  fun,  and  never  departs  from 
him  above  47  degrees.  When  (he  goes  before  the  fun,  that  is,  rifes 
before  him,  fhe  is  called  Phofphorus,  or  Lucifer,  or  the  morning 
ftar  ;  and  when  fhe  follows  him,  that  is,  fets  after  him,  Hefperus*? 
or  Vefper,  or  the  evening  ftar. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  is  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  xo  to  19  ;  her 
diftance  from  the  fun  is  of  the  earth’s  diftance  from  the  fun  : 
her  eccentricity  5  ;  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  30  23' ;  her  periodi¬ 
cal  courfe  round  the  fun  performed  in  224  days j  17  hours ;  and  her 
motion  round  her  own  axis,  in  23  hours.  Her  greateft  diftance 
from  the  earth,  according  to  Caflini,  is  38000  femidiameters  of  the 
earth  ;  and  her  fmalleft  600®.  Her  parallax  is  3  minutes. 

Venus,  when  viewed  through  a  telefcope,  is  rarely  feen’ to  fhine 
with  a  full  face,  but  has  phafes  juft  like  thofe  of  the  moon  •  beino- 
now  gibbous,  now  horned,  &c.  and  her  illumined  part  conftantly 
turned  towards  the  fun,  i.  e.  it  looks  towards  the  eaft,  when  Phof¬ 
phorus  ;  and  towards  the  weft,  when  Hefperus. 

The  phenomena  of  Venus  evidently  fhew  the  falfity  of  the 
Ptolemaic  fyftem  :  for  that  fyftem  fuppofes,  that  Venus’s  orb,  or 
heaven,  inclofes  the  earth  ;  pafling  between  the  fun  and  Mercury. 
And  yet  all  our  obfervations  agree,  that  Venus  is  fometimes  on  this 
fide  the  fun,  and  fometimes  on  that,  nor  did  ever  any  body  fee  the 
earth  between  Venus  and  the  fun  ;  which  yet  muft  frequently  hap¬ 
pen,  if  Venus  revolved  round  the  earth,  in  a  heaven  below  the  fun 
Venus  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  her  brightnefs  and  whitenefs,  which 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  planets,  and  which  is  fo  confiderable, 
that  in  a  dufky  place  fhe  projedls  a  fenfible  fhadow.  Her  place  is 
between  the  earth  and  Mercury.  .■ 
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The  vifible  conjunctions  of  Venus  with  the  fun,  are  not  fo  fre¬ 
quent  as  thofe  of  Mercury,  by  reafon  of  the  flower  motion  of  Venus, 
whereby  fhefeldomcr  attains  to  the  places  given  ;  and  becaufe  her 
periodical  times,  compared  with  the  periodical  times  of  the  earth, 
arc  lefs  commenfurable,  and  therefore  very  feldom  co*incident. 


Mars. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  fuperior  planets,  and  of  thofe  three  the 
neareft  to  us  ;  being  placed  between  the  fun  and  Jupiter.  It’s 
mean  diftance  from  the  fun,  is  1524  of  thofe  parts,  whereof  the 
diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  is  1000;  its  eccentricity  141  ; 
the  inclination  of  it’s  orbit,  that  is,  an  angle  formed  by  the  plane 
of  it’s  orbit  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  1  degree,  52  minutes  ; 
the  periodical  time,  in  which  it  makes  it’s  revolution  round  the  fun, 
686  days,  23  hours. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Copernican  andTyehonic  hypo- 
thefes,  the  earth  is  contained  within  the  circumference  of  this  circle  ; 
and  that  hence  Mars  is,  at  certain  times,  in  oppofition  to  the  fun  ; 
that  is,  -when  near  the  earth  ;  and  fometimes  Mars  is  nearer  to  it 
than  the  fun  himfelf ;  as  it  is  evident  in  both  fyftems :  and  then  he 
appears  bigger  to  us,  than  while  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  though 
in  conjunbbon,  as  well  as  in  oppofition,  it  fliines  in  full  orbit  ;  but 
in  conjunction  he  is  fuperior  to  the  fun,  and  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
us  ;  but  nearer,  when  in  oppofition,  in  the  quadratures,  he  has  the 
fame  phafes  the  moon  has,  but  they  are  very  little  fenfible  to  us. 

Mars  always  appears  with  a  ruddy  troubled  light,  whence  we  con¬ 
clude  it  is  encompaflcd  with  a  thick,  cloudy  atmofphere,  which  by 
difturbing  the  rays  of  light  in  their  paflage  and  re-paflage  through  it, 
occafions  that  appearance. 

Jupiter. 

This  is  one  of  the  fuperior  planets,  fituate  between  Saturn  and 
Mars,  remarkable  for  it’s  brightnefs,  which  by  it’s  proper  motion 
feems  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  about  12  years.  It  has  a  rota¬ 
tion  round  it’s  own  axis  in  9  hours  56  minutes  ;  and  a  periodical 
revolution  round  the  the  fun  in  4332  days,  12  hours,  2o/  q"  ;  it  is 
the  biggeft  of  all  the  planets  ;  it’s  diameter,  to  that  of  the  fun, 
apears,  by  aftronomical  obfervations,  to  be  as  1077  is  to  10000; 
to  that  of  Saturn,  as  1077  to  889 ;  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  1077  t0 
104.  The  force  of  gravity  on  it’s  furface  is  to  that  on  the  furface 
of  the  fun,  as  797,15  is  to  10,0000  ;  to  that  of  Saturn,  as  797,1510 
534,337  *,  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  797,15  to  407,832.  The  denfity 
of  it’s  matter  is  to  that  of  the  fun,  as  7404  to  10,000 ;  to  that  of 
Saturn,  as  7404  to  6011  ;  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  7404  to  3921. 
The  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it’s  body  is  to  that  of  the  fun, 
as  9,248  to  10,000  ;  to  that  of  Saturn,  as  9,248  to  4,223  ;  to  that  of 
the  earth,  as  9,248  to  0,0044. 

The  mean  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun  is  5201  of  thofe  parts, 
whereof  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  is  1000,  though 
Kepler  only  makes  it  5196  of  thofe  parts.  Caflini  calculates  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  mean  diftance  from  the  earth  to  be  115,000  femidiameters  of 
the  earth.  Gregory  computes  the  diftance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun 
to  be  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth  from  the  fun ;  whence 
he  gathers,  that  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  to  an  eye  placed  in  J upiter, 
would  not  be  a  fifth  part  of  w'hat  it  appears  to  us  ;  and  therefore  it’s 
difk  would  be  twenty-five  times  lefs,  and  his  light  and  heat  in  the 
fame  proportion. 

Jupiter  appears  almoft  as  large  as  Venus,  but  is  not  altogether  fo 
bright.  He  is  eclipfed  by  the  moon,  by  the  fun,  and  even  by  Mars. 
He  has  three  appendages,  called  zones  or  belts,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  thinks  are  formed  in  his  atmofphere.  In  thefe  are  feveral 
maculae  or  fpots,  carried  from  eaft  to  weft  (in  a  part  confpicuous  to 
us)  in  the  fpace  of  9  hours  56  minutes,  the  difeovery  of  which  is 
controverted  between  Euftachio,  P.  Gotignies,  Caflini,  and  'Cam- 
pani. 

In  16x0,  the  7th  of  January,  at  one  the  following  night,  Galileo 
difeovered,  round  Jupiter,  four  little  planets  or  moons  which  move 
round  him,  and  which  he  called  the  Aftra  Medicaea,  and  we  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter.  Thofe  nearer  to  him  move  with  a  greater 
celerity, .than  thofe  at  a  greater  diftance.  Simon  Marcus  has  defined 
their  revolutions  in  the  following  manner.  Revolves  : 


The  firft  and  innermoft. 
d  h  7  " 

1  18  28  30 


The  third, 
d  h  '  " 
7  03  56  34 


The  fecond. 
d  h  '  " 
3  *3  18  00 


The  fourth, 
d  h  '  " 
16  18  09  15 


Caflini  obferved  that  the  firft  or  innermoft  of  thefe  fatellites  of 
Jupiter,  was  five  femidiameters  of  Jupiter,  diftant  from  Jupiter 
itfelf,  and  made  it’s  revolution  in  one  day,  18  hours,  and  32  minutes. 
The  fecond,  which  is  fomewhat  greater,  he  found  eight  femidia¬ 
meters  diftant  from  Jupiter,  audit’s  revolution  3  days,  13  hours, 
and  12  minutes.  The  third,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all,  is  diftant 
from  Jupiter  13  femidiameters,  and  finiftxes  it’s  courfe  in  7  days,  3 
hours,  and  50  minutes.  The  laft,  which  is  the  leaft  of  all,  is  dif¬ 
tant  from  Jupiter  23  femidiameters  ;  it’s  period  is  16  days,  18  hours, 
and  9  minutes.  » 

Jupiter’s  fatellites,  when  they  enter  it’s  fhadow  (like  the  moon 
when  file  enters  the  eartl/s  fhadow)  are  eclipfed,  becaufe  they  are 
opake  bodies,  and  receive  their  light  from  the  fun.  The  three  firft 
caufe  three  eclipfes  in  each  revolution.  1.  When  the  fatellite  en¬ 
ters  the  difk  of  Jupiter.  2.  When' the  fhadow  of  the  fatellite  dark¬ 
ens  the  difk  of  j  upiter.  3.  When  the  fuperior  part  of  J  upiter  hides 
the  fatellites.  4.  When  the  fatellite  is  immerged  in  Jupiter’s  fha¬ 
dow.  Therefore  the  firft  fatellite  caufes  eclipfes  within  feven  days ; 
the  fecond  eight ;  the  third  four ;  and  all  together  twenty-eight. 
The  firft  fatellite,  when  arrived  at  the  node,  caufes  four  eclipfes 
within  feventeen  days. 


Caflini 
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CafTini  has  invented  proper  tables  for  the  computation  of  the 
eclipfes  of  the  fatellite  next  Jupiter,  which  indicate  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  eclipfe. 

Of  Saturn. 

Of  all  the  planets,  this  is  the  farthcft  from  the  earth  and  the  fun, 
on  which  account,  though  the  biggeft  of  all  the  planets,  it  appears 
the  ftnalleif,  and  to  fhine  but  with  a  feeble  light.  It’s  period,  or 
the  fpace  of  time  wherein  he  revolves  round  the  fun  (which  makes 
his  year)  according  to  Kepler,  is  29  years,  174  days,  4  hours,  58 
minutes,  25  fbconds,  and  30  thirds;  whence  his  diurnal  motion 
mull  be  2  minutes,  ofeconds,  36  thirds;  though  De  la  Hire  makes 
hi-  diurnal  motion  2  minutes,  1  fecond.  The  inclination  of  his 
plane  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  Kepler  makes  20  32';  De  la  Hire  z° 
33'.  It’s  mean  diltance  from  the  fun  is  326,925  femidiameters  of 
the  earth  ;  and  from  the  earth  2  to, 000  of  the  fame.  It’s  fmallefl 
diameter,  according  to  Huygens,  is  30  fcconds.  The  proportion  of 
it’s  diameter  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  20  to  1  ;  of  it’s  furface  to  that 
of  the  earth,  as  400  to  1  ;  of  it’s  folidity  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  1  to 
8000. 

The  diflance  of  Saturn  from  the  fun  being  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth  from  the  fame,  it  is  found  that  the  apparent  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  fun  feen  from  him,  will  not  exceed  3  minutes,  which  is 
but  little  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  Venus. 

It  is  doubted,  whether  or  no  Saturn,  like  the  other  planets,  re¬ 
volves  round  it’s  axis  :  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  agronomical 
obfervations,  that  he  does;  and  there  is  onecircumltance  that  fhould 
feem  to  argue  the  contrary,  viz.  that  whereas  the  earth,  and  other 
planets,  which  we  know  do  revolve  on  their  axes,  have  their  equa¬ 
torial  diameters  greater  than  their  polar;  nothing  like  this  is  ob- 
ferved  in  Saturn. 

T  he  fuppofed  various  and  extraordinary  phafes  of  Saturn,  have 
long  perplexed  the  afirommers.  But  Huygens  has  reduced  all  his 
phales  to  three  principal  ones,  viz.  round,  brachiated,  and  anfated. 

Saturn  has  a  ring  peculiar  to  himfelf,  { plate  7,  fig.  18,)  which 
furrounds  his  middle  like  an  arch,  or  like  the  horizon  of  an  armilla¬ 
ry  fphere,  without  touching  him  any  where;  the  diameter  whereof  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  planet  which  it  furrounds;  the  former 
containing  45  diameters  of  the  earth,  the  latter  only  20.  When 
raifed  enough  to  be  out  of  the  fhadow  of  the  body  of  Saturn,  it  re¬ 
flects  the  light  of  the  fun  very  ftrongly.  Dr.  Keill  obferves,  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ring  takes  up  one  half  of  the  fpace  between  it’s 
outer,  or  convex  furface,  and  the  furface  of  the  planet.  This  ring 
is  found  to  be  an  opake,  folid,  butfmooth,  and  even  body. 

Saturn  performs  his  courfe  round  the  fun,  attended  with  five  fa- 
tellites,  or  fecondary  planets;  thefirft  of  which  was  difeovered  by 
Caflini,  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Paris,  anno  1672,  to  be  dillant 
from  the  center  of  Saturn,  a  diameter  and  two  thirds  of  the  ring,  | 
and  to  accomplifhhis  courfe  round  Saturn  in  the  fpace  of  4  days,  12 
hours,  and  27  minutes.  .The  fecond  had  been  long  before  difeo- 
yered  by  Huygens,  and  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  firft.  This 
is  diftant  from  Saturn’s  center,  four  diameters  of  the  ring,  and  re¬ 
volves  round  him  in  16  days,  23  hours.  The  third  was  obferved  by 
Caflini,  anno  1671,  towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  in  a  great 
digreflion  from  Saturn,  but  foon  vanifhed  from  his  fight,  and  could 
not  be  feen  again  till  towards  the  15th  of  December,  and  foon  dif- 
appeared  again,  till  the  beginning  of  February,  1673  ;  when  it  con¬ 
tinued  vifible  for  thirteen  days  fucccflively. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  gives  us  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  fourth  fatellite.  It’s  true 
period  he  makes  15  days,  22  hours,  41  minutes,  6  feconds  ;  it’s 
diurnal  motion,  22°  if  38''''  18"';  it’s  diltance  from  the  center  of 
Saturn,  4  diameters  of  the  ring;  and  it’s  orbit  to  be  little  or  nothing 
dillant  from  that  of  the  ring,  interfeCling  the  orbit  of  Saturn  under 
an  angle  of  23  degrees  and  an  half. 

Georgium  Sidus. 

This  is  a  new  primary  planet,  difeovered  by  William  Herfchel, 
efq.  of  Bath,  in  the  year  1781  ;  for  which  he  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Society  the  honorary  recompence  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s 
medal,  and  fo  called  in  honour  of  his  majefty  king  George  III.  who 
has  taken  Mr.  Herfchel  under  his  patronage,  and  granted  to  him  an 
annual  falary.  See  plate  166. 

“  From  many  calculations  of  our  bell  aflronomers  and  mathema¬ 
ticians,  fays  Mr.  Herfchel,  I  have  collected  the  following  particu¬ 
lars,  as  moll  to  be  depended  upon. 

“  Place  of  the  node  -  -  -  2‘  ud  49' 30" 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  -  43'  35" 

Place  of  the  perihelion  -  I72d  1 3^  1 7 '' 

Time  of  the  perihelion  paflage  Sep.  7,  1799 
Eccentricity  of  the  orbit  -  ,82034 

Half  the  greater  axis  -  19,07904 

Revolution  -  83,3364  fiderial  years. 

**  From  my  own  obfervations  on  this  planet’s  apparent  diameter, 
which  1  have  found  cannot  well  be  lefs  than  4",  nor  indeed  much 
greater,  we  infer  that  it’s  real  diameter  is  to  that  of  the  earth,  as 
4,454  to  1  ;  and  hence  it  appears  to  be  of  very  confiderable  bulk, 
and,  except  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  by  far  thelargell  of  the  remaining 
planets.  It’s  light  is  of  a  bluifh-white  colour,  and  in  brilliancy  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  moon  and  of  Venus.  With  a  telcfcope  which 
magnifies  about  three  hundred  times,  it  appears  to  have  a  very  well 
defined  vifible  difk  ;  but  with  inftruments  of  a  fmall  power,  it  can 
hardly  be  diftinguilhed  from  a  fixed  ftar  of  between  the  fixth  and 
feventh  magnitude.  In  a  very  fine  clear  night,  when  the  moon  is 
abfent,  it  may  alfobefeen  by  the  naked  eye.” 

This  newly  difeovered  primary  planet,  called  theGeorgium  Sidus, 
is  attended  by  two  moons,  Saturn  by  five,  Jupiter  by  four,  and  the 
No.  23.  Voe.  I. 
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earth  bv  one;  all  thefe,  except  fhe  lafi,  arc  invifibleto  us,  by  reafon 
or  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fizc,  and  the  greatnefs  of  their  dillanee  from 
our  earth. 

■Apparent  Diameter  of  the  Sun,  Moon ,  ijc . 

1  he  diameters  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  either  apparent,  i.  c. 
fuch  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  ;  or  real,  i.  c.  fuch  as  they  are  in 
themfelves. 

apparent  diameters  mcafured  with  a  micrometer,  are  found 
different,  in  different  circumftances  and  parts  of  their  orbits.  Thefe 
are  the  angles  under  which  the  diameters  of  the  planets  are  feen  from 
the  earth  ;  and  they  are  equal  to  the  real  diameters  divided  by  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  earth:  or,  as  thefe  angles  are  very  final!,  the  diame¬ 
ters  may  be  taken  for  arcs  of  a  circle  defenbed  on  the  eye  as  a  center, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  the  diflance  ofthe  planets;  and  they  are  fajd 
to  confiff  of  as  many  minutes  and  feconds  as  thofe  angles  confiit  of: 
therefore  the  apparent  diameters  of  planets  are  in  the  inveric  ratio 
of  their  real  diftances.  The  fun’s  vertical  diameter  is  found  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  his  difk,  when  he  is  in 
or  near  the  meridian;  the  height  of  each  edge  muff  be  corrected  by 
proper  allowances  for  parallax  and  refradfion,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  true  height  of  the  upper  and  lower  edge  is  the  true  diame¬ 
ter.  1  he  fun’s  apparent  diameter  may  be  determined  by  obferving 
with  a  good  clock  fhe  time  which  the  fun’s  difk  takes  in  palling 
through  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  or  fome  other  hour  circle.  If  the 
fun  is  in  or  near  the  equator,  the  following  proportion  may  be  ufed  ; 
viz.  as  the  time  between  the  fun’s  leaving  the  meridian  or  any  other 
hour  circle  and  returning  to  it  again,  is  to  360  degrees,  fo  is  the 
time  of  the  fun’s  tfanfit  to  the  number  of  minutes  and  feconds  of  a 
degree  contained  in  his  apparent  diameter.  If  the  fun  is  in  a  paral¬ 
lel  at  fome  diflance  from  the  equator,  his  diametermeafures  a  greater 
number  of  minutes  and  feconds  in  that  parallel  than  it  would  do  in 
a  great  circle,  and  takes  up  proportionally  more  time  in  palfing  over 
the  meridian ;  in  which  cafe  fay,  as  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  coline  of 
fhe  fun’s  declination,  fo  is  the  time  of  the  fun’s  pafling  the  meridian 
reduced  to  minutes  and  feconds  of  a  degree,  to  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
which  meafures  the  fun’s  apparent  horizontal  diameter. 

I  he  fun’s  apparent  diameter  may  alfo  be  taken  by  the  projection 
of  his  image  in  a  dark  room. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  finding  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets :  but  the  molt  certain  method  is  that  with  the  micrometer. 


Apparent  diameter  of  the  Sun, 
according  to  Ariftarchus  1 
and  Archimedes 
Ptolemy 
Albatennius 
Regiomontanus 
Copernicus 
Tycho 
Kepler 
Ricciolus 
Joh.  Dom.  Caflini 
Gafcoigne 
Flamfteed 
Mouton 
De  la  Hire 
Louville 
M.  Caflini  F. 

Monnier 
Short 

Apparent  Diameter  of  the  Moon, 
according  to  Ptolemy 
In  the  Conjunct.  Tycho 
In  the  Oppof. 

Kepler 
De  la  Hire 

In  Syzygy,  Sir  I.  Newton 
In  Quadrature 
Full,  in  Perigee,  Mouton 
In  Syzygy,  Monnier 
In  Quadrature 

Apparent  Diameter  of  Saturn, 
according  to  Albatennius 
Alfraganus 
Tycho 
Hevelius 
Hortenlius 
Kepler 
Ricciolus 
Huygens 
Flamfteed 

Sir  I.  Newton,  from  thed 
obfervations  of  Pound  j 
Monnier 

Saturn's  Ring,  according  to 
H  uygens 
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obfervations  of  Pound  J 
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Apparent  Diameter  of  Jupiter, 
according  to  Albatennius  1 
and  Alfraganus  / 
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Apparent  Diameter  of  Venus, 
according  to  Albatennius 
Alfraganus 
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.Apparent  Diameterof  Mercury, 
according  to  Albatennius 
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The  great  difference  between  Tycho,  and  the  other  twoadrono- 
mers, Hevelius  and  Hu vgens,  is  owing  to  this,  that  T  ycho,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients,  meafured  the  diameters,  as  they  appeared  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  whereas  they  ufed  telefcopes,  whereby  a  deal  of  fpurious 
ludre,  which  otherwife  makes  them  appear  bigger  than  they  are,  is 
taken  off:  neverthelcfs,  the  diameters  of  the  planets  meafured  by 
Huygens’s  method  are  fomewhat  bigger  than  they  ought  to  be,  be- 
caufe  the  rays  of  light  are  inflected  as  they  pafs  by  the  edges  of  folid 
bodies,  to  which  his  method  of  obferving  was  liable.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mamdeed’s  micrometer  infledted  the  rays  the  contrary  way, 
and  gave  their  apparent  diameters  too  fmall ;  and  therefore  Whidon 
chofe  the  mean  between  the  meafuresof  Huygens  and  Flamdeed.  , 

The  mean  diameters  of  the  planets  as  feen  from  the  fun  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  viz.  that  of  Mercury,  20"' ;  of  Venus,  30";  of  the  Earth,  I7//  ; 
of  the  Moon,  6"  ;  of  Mars,  1  x/f  ;  of  Jupiter,  37^  ;  and  of  Saturn, 
1 6A  See  Parallax. 

The  following  table  fltews  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  fun  at 
different  times  of  the  year. 
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The  true  Diameter  of  the  Sun  and  Planets,  and  their  Proportion  to 

each  other. 

The  fun’s  diameter  is  890,000  Englifh  miles,  his  fuperfieial 
content  (or  number  of  fquare  miles  contained  in  his  furfacej  is 
2,488,461,360,000,  and  his  folid  content,  in  cubic  miles,  is 
369,121,768,400,000,000.  He  revolves  round  his  axis  in  25  days, 

6  hours,  and  his  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  an 
angle  of  8°. 

Mercury’s  diameter  is  3000  miles, _  it’s  fuperfieial  content  is 
28,274,400  fquare  miles,  and  it’s  folid  content  is  14,137,200,000 
cubic  miles.  It’s  didance  from  the  fun  is  36,841,468  miles;  it 
goes  round  the  fun  in  87  days  23  hours,  moving  at  the  rate'  of 
109,699^1  miles  per  hour.  The  inclination  of  it’s  orbit  to  the' 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  6°  54/;  the  plane  of  it’s  aphelion  f  130  8' 
and  the  place  of  it’s  afeending  node  b  140  43''. 

Venus’s  diameter  is  9330  miles,  it’s  fuperfieial  content  is 
273,472,824  fquare  miles,  and  it’s  folid  content  is  425.250,241,693 
cubic  miles.  I  t’sdi  fiance  from  the  fun  1568,891,486  miles ;  it. goes 
round  the  fun  in  224  days  17  hours,  moving  at  the  rate  of  80,295 
t|4  milts  per  hour ;  and  round  it’s  o\yn  axis  in  24  days  8  hours  ; 
it’s  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  it’s  orbit  at  an  angle  of  750 ;  it’s, 
orbit  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  30  20';  the  place  of  it’s 
aphelion  zz  40  2c/ ;  and  the  place  of  it’s  afeending  node  H  130  59'. 

The  earth’s  diameter  is  7970  miles;  it’s  furface  contains 
199,557,259  fquare  miles,  and  it’s  folid  content  or  bulk  is 
265,078,559,623  cubic  miles.  It’s  didance  from  the  fun  is 
95,I73,ooo  miles  ;  it  goes  round  the  fun  in  a  year,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  68,243x24  miles  per  hour.  It’s  axis  is  inclined  to  it’s  orbit 
230  29' ;  and  the  place  of  it’s  aphelion  is  vf  8°  i/. 

Mars’s  diameter  is  5400  miles  ;  it’s  fuperfieial  content  is 
91,608,956  fquare  miles,  and  it’s  folid  content,  in  cubic  miles,  is 
82,448,140,400.  It’s  didance  from  the  fun  is  145,014,148  miles  ; 
it  goes  round  the  fun  in  1  year  321  days  17  hours,  moving  atthe 
rate  of  55,287  miles  per  hour,  it  revolves  round  it’s  axis  in  24 
hours  4.'/  ;  it’s  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  l°  52'' ; 
the  place  of  it’s  aphelion  is  nj  o°  32',  and  of  it’s  afeending  node  £$ 

I7V77 

Jupiter’s  diameter  is  94000  miles;  it’s  fuperfieial  content  is 
27>759>077>6oo  fquare  miles,  and  it’s  folid  content,  in  cubic  miles, 
is  434,893,782,400,000.  It’s  didance  from  the  fun  is  494,990^976 
miles ;  it  goes  round  the  fun  in  n  years  314  days  18  hours,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  29,083-jfiA  miles  per  hour.  It  revolves  round  it’s 
axis  in  9  hours  56' ;  it’s  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle 
of  x°  2c/  :  the  place  of  it’s  aphelion  is  A  90  io/,  and  of  it’s  afeen¬ 
ding  node  25  70  29'. 

Saturn’s  diameter  is  78000  miles  ;  it’s  fuperfieial  content  is 
r9A  1 3>494»4 00  fquare  miles  ;  and  it’s  folid  content,  in  cubic  miles, 
is  248,475,427,200,000.  It’s  didance  from  the  fun  is  907,956,130 
miles  ;  it  goes  round  the  fun  in  29  years  167  days  6  hours,  moving 
atthe  rate  of  22,ioi7£f  miles  per  hour.  His  orbit  is  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  ?.°  30' ;  the  place  of  it’s  aphelion  f  27 0 
5o/,  and  of  it’s  afeending  node  25  210  13'. 

The  fun  is  539!  times  as  big  as  all  the  planets  put  together. 

The  fun  is  26,109,963  times  as  big  as  Mercury,  845,019  times  as 
big  as  Venus,  1,392,500  times  as  big  as  the  earth,  4,477,015  times 
as  big  as  Mars,  849  times  as  big  as  j  upiter,  and  1,486  times  as  big 
as  Saturn. 

The  earth’s  bulk  is  to  Mercury’s  bulk  as  1  to  fl'lip  t0  Venus’s 
bulk  as  1  to  x7|-77,  t0  Mars’s  bulk  as  1  to7|LA,  to  Jupiter’s  bulk 
as  1  to  1640,  and  to  Saturn’s  bulk  aS  1  to  937. 

Suppofmgthe  light  and  heat  received  by  the  earth  to  be  1,  thofe 
of  Mercury  will  be  6j,  of  Venus  i£,  of  Mars  -f,  of  Jupiter  7'Ti  of 
Saturn  ^ .  ‘  ’  • ;  ,. 

If  a  body,  projected  from  the  fun,  fhould  continue  to  fly  at  the 
rate  of  480  miles  per  hour  (which  is  about  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  cannc n 
ball},  it  would  reach  the  orbit  of  Mercury  in  8  years  276  days  ;  of 
Venus  in  16  years  136  days  ;  of  the  earth  in  2 2" years  226  days  ;  of 
Mars  in  34  years  169  days;  of  Jupiter  in  117  years  234  days  ;  and 
of  Saturn  in  215  years  287  days. 

1  he  moon’s  diameter  is  21 80  miles  ;  her  bulk  is  in  proportion  to 
the  earth’s  bulk  as  1  to  48  -A.  ;  her  didance  from  the  earth’s  center 
is  240,000  miles,  and  a  cannon  ball  would  go  from  the  earth's  cen¬ 
ter  to  the  moon  in  20  days  20  hours.  She  goes  round  her  orbit  in 
27  days  7  hours  43  minutes,  moving  at  the  rate  of  22ggr±+  miles 
per  hour. 

The  quantities  of  matter  in  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
earth,  as  determined  by  theNewtonian  theory  ofgravity,are  toeach 
other  as  the  numbers  I,  75VT.  ToW>  Wbt>  i  and  their 

denlities  as  the  numbers  100,  94z>  67,  and  400  ;  and  their  attrac¬ 
tive  powers  at  their  furfaces  as  the  numbers  10000,  94.3,  529,  435, 
refpeftively. 

Mr.  Hutton,  by  very  elaborate  calculations,  founded  on  the  fur- 
vey  and  meafures  taken  at  Schehallien,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  the 
attra  ction  of  mountains,  has  deduced  the  mean  denfity  of  the 
earth,  in  comparifon  wUh  water,  to  be  as  4|  to.i  ;  and  therelative 
denlities  of  the  fun  and  planets,  in  rcfpedl  of  water,  admitting  the 
denlities  compared  wdth  each  other  to  be  as  M.  de  la  Lande  has 
Hated  them  in  his  Aftronomy,  will  be  as  follow  ;  viz.  water  1.,  the 
fun  i7aT,  Mercury  94,  Venus  the  earth  4J,  Ma.rs.3f,  r^e 
moon  37‘7,  Jupiter  iT‘x,  and  Saturn -ff.  Phil,  i  rani.  vol.  lxviii. 
part  ii.  art.  33. 

To  find  the  Semidiameters  of  the  primary  Planets  in  Semidiameters  of  the 

Earth. 

The  fun’s  true  femidiameter  is  r  1 1 ,25  femidiametersofthe  earth ; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  primary  planets  to  that  of  the 
fun,  is  as  follows:  viz. that  of  the  fun  being  10,000,  thar-of  Mer¬ 
cury  will  be  .34-JX-,  that  of  Venus  1,034,  of,  the  earth  104*,  that 

of 
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of  the  moon  28},  that  of  Mars  58-5-.  that  of  Jupiter  106J-,  and  that 
of  Saturn  878  ,5-  ;  and  therefore  their  femidiamcters  are  eafily  found 
by  the  Rule  of  Three.  Thus,  for  the  ferqidiamerers  of  Saturn,  fay, 
joooo  :  111,25  ;*  878,11,  See.  :  9,7689,  &c.  for  that  of  Jupiter, 
1 0000  :  111,25  I!  1061,66,  & c.  :  II, 81  ;  for  that  of  Mars, 
.10000  :  111,25  ••  58,16,  &c.  :  6^.7  ;  for  that  of  Venus,  10000 
:  111,25  !!  105,5  :  1.15,  &c,  and  for  that  of  Mercury,  10000  : 

111,25 : :  36,1 :  ,379,  &c-  ‘ 

Of  the  Orrery. 

This  is  a  machine  that  reprefents  the  true  Solar  System,  and 
gives  a  juft  idea  of  the  number,  motions,  order,  and  pofitions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

This  machine  is  alfo  called  a  planetarium,  and  is  fixed  ina  frame 
of  ebony,  contained  by  twelve  vertical  planes,  on  which  are  repre- 
fented  the  twelve  ligns  of  the  zodiac.  The  upper  furface  is  flat,  of 
poliftied  brafs,  on  whofe  outward  circumference  are  ■  fere  wed  in 
twelve  brafs  pillars,  which  fupport  a  large  flat  filvered  ring,  repre- 
fentingthe  ecliptic,  with  feveral  circles  drawn  upon  it.  The  three 
innermoft  are  divided  into  twelve  parts  for  the  ligns'of  the  zodiac, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  thirty  degrees,  and  among  thefe  de¬ 
grees  are  graved  in  their  proper  places,  the  nodes,  aphelia,  and 
greateft  north  and  fouth  latitudes  of  the  planets.  Between  the  next 
two  circles  are  the  cardinal  points.  The  next  three  circles  have  the 
months  and  the  days  of  the  months,  according  to  the  new  flyle. 

Upon  the  brafs  furface  of  the  machine  arc  graduated  111 ver  cir¬ 
cles,  which  carry  the  planets  (reprefented  by  ill  ver  balls]  upon  ar¬ 
bours  or  llems,  that  raife  them  up  to  the  height  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  and  turning  about  the  handle  or  winch  of  the  orrery, 
all  the  planets  move  at  their  proportional  diftances  from  a  little  gilt 
ball  in  the  middle,  which  reprefents  the  fun  ;  and  perform  their  re  ¬ 
volutions  according  to  their  periodical  times.  There  are  fixed  in¬ 
dices  of  blued  fleel,  which  fhew  the  longitudes  of  the  planets,  by 
pointing  to  the  di  vifions  of  the  filvered  rings  or  circles,  as  they  move 
round.  But  as  thefe  circles,  being  concentric,  give  only  the  mean 
diftances,  the  true  orbits,  according  to  their  excentricities,  are 
graved  on  the  outfide  of  each  circle,  with  the  periodical  times  taken 
from  the  tables,  to  fhew  what  the  revolutions  are,  nearer  tfian  can 
be  performed  by  any  machine. 

•  The  nodes  and  aphelia,  with  the  places  of  greateft  north  and 
fouth  latitudes,  are  alfo  marked  on  thofe  orbits. 

In  the  middle  of  this  large  circle,  defigned  toreprefent  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  is  fixed  a  globe,  to  reprefent  the  fun.  Next  the  fun  is  a  fmall 
ball,  to  reprefent  Mercury.  Next  to  this  is  Venus,  reprefented  by 
a  larger  ball.  And,  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fun,  you  fee  the 
earth,  reprefented  by  an  ivory  ball,  furrounded,  at  fome  diftance, 
by  a  ring,  which  expreffes  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  making  an  angle 
with  the  circle  that  reprefents  the  ecliptic,  and  thereby  lliewing  the 
inclination  they  have  to  each  other  in  the  heavens,  and  alfo  the  line 
of  the  nodes.  Within  the  fanle  ring  is  another  ivory  hall,  with  a 
black  cap  or  cafe,  to  reprefent  the  moon  ;  the  cap  is  contrived  al¬ 
ways  to  cover  that  hemifphere,  which  is  turned  from  the  fun,  and 
{hereby  diftinguifheth  the  enlightened  part  from  the  dark  fide,  and, 
confcquently,  her  age. 

On  the  orrery  are  alfo  reprefented  Mars  ;  Jupiter  with  his  fatel- 
lites,or  four  moons  ;  Saturn,  with  his  ring  or  belt,  and  five  l'atel- 
lites  ;  likewife  a  dial-plate,  meridian,  the  ecliptic,  with  it’s  circles, 

&c. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  orrery  is  to  render  the  theory  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon  eafy  and  intelligible  ;  and  to  evidence  to  our 
lenfes  how  all  thefe  appearances  happen,  which  depend  on  the  an¬ 
nual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  monthly  revolutions 
of  the  moon  :  as  the  variety  of  feafons,  the  vicifiitudes  and  various 
lengths  of  days  and  nights,  the  manner  of  folar  and  lunar  edipfes, 
the  various  phafes  of  the  moon,  &c.  There  have  been  various  forms 
invented  for  this  noble  inftrument,  two  of  which  have  principally 
obtained,  viz.  the  hemifpherical  orrery,  and  rhe  whole  fphere  : 
though  the  orrery  at  firft  was  made  without  any  fphere,  with  only 
the  fun,  the  earth  and  moon  revolving  about  it;  but  as  this  was  too 
imperfect  a  ftate,  they  foon  began  to  invert  it,  feme  with  a  half 
fphere,  and  others  with  a  whole  fphere,  to  be  an  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  folar  l'yftem.  , 

The  hemifpherical  orrery,  as  that  above  deferibed,  has  been 
made  in  greater  numbers  than  any  others,  on  account  of  their  being 
made  much  cheaper  and  eafier  than  thofe  in  a  fphere  of  the  fame 
fize  :  there  being  a  vaft  difference  between  placing  an  hemifphere 
on  the  box  of  an  orrery,  and  difpofing  an  orrery  in  a  large  move- 
able  fphere.  But  the  idea  given  us  by  the  former,  is  very  imperfedl 
and  unnatural  in  companion  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  furpriling  to 
think  how  they  fhould  have  fo  great  a  run.  An  orrery,  therefore, 
adapted  to  an  armillary  fphere,  is  the  only  machine  that  can  exhibit 
a  juft  idea  of  the  true  lyftem  of  the  world,  with  the  diurnal  and  an¬ 
nual  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but  it  is  likewife  capable  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  third  motion  of  the  earth,  viz.  that  motion  of  the  earth, 
by  which  the  poles  of  the  worldrevolve  about  the  poles  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  occations  what  is  commonly  called  the  precoflions  of  the 
equinoxes,  or  more  properly  the  retrogreflion  of  the  earth’s  nodes. 

As  the  diftances  are  in  their  true  proportions  to  each  other,  fo 
likewife  are  the  bodies  of  the  planets  in  their  juft  proportions  to  one 
another.  But  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  diameters  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  fhould  be  in  proportion  to  the  diameters  of  the  orbits  ;  becaufe 
.taking  Jupiter  under  three  inches  diameter,  and  the  earth  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  it  would  require  the  fyliem  to  be  of 
the  bignefs  of  a  mile  and  {,  the  orbit  of  Saturn  9000  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  16  on  of  the  reft  ;  which  would  make  the  machine  3000 
times  bigger  than  it  is.  And  if  the  bodies  were  fuited  to  thedimen- 
iions  given,  the  bodies  mult  be  3000  times  lei's,  which  would  ren¬ 


der  them  all  invifible,  but  the  fun  ;  and  that  would  be  lefs  than 
iTojh  Part  of  an  inch,  for  this  rcafon,  as  a  ball  big  enough  to  re- 
piefent  the  fun  cannot  be  put  on,  we  arc  to  fuppofe  the  fun  (in  re- 
ipectof  them]  as  big  as  the  inner  circle  of  the  lilver  ring,  which 
reprefents  the  ecliptic. 

.  /'lS  ^ie  crbi{  of  the  moon,  and  the  orbits  of  the  fatellitesof  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Saturn,  are  quite  loft  in  his  proportion  of  the  orbitsof  the 
primary  planets,  much  more  are  the  fatellites  themfclves ;  therefore 

pie  fatellite,s  aT  u‘ua.1,y  not  PUJ  on  >n  this  pofition  of  the  machine. 
But  SatUi  n  s  ring  is  joined  to  Saturn  s  bodv,  according  to  it’s  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  inclination  of  it’s  plane  to  the  plane  of  Saturn’s 
o.bit  .  and  as  the  planet  is  carried  round,  the  ring  always  moves 
parallel  to  ltfeli,  as  it  docs  in  the  heavens.  f  hereby  we  fee  why 
the  inhabitants  of  rhe  earth,  in  one  revolution  of  Saturn,  fee  the 
ring  twice  in  the  moll  open  iituarion  of  the  anja,  and  twice,  as  if 
it  had  no  ring,  that  is,  when  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  towards  the 
earth,  (the  plane  of  the  ring  going  through  the  obferver’s  eye)  and 
the  fueceilive  increafing  and  decreafing  of  the  vifible  bignefs  of  the 
anf 

When  you  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  proportional  bignefs  of 
the  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  arc  taken  off,  and  others  put  on 
three  times  lefs  than  the  former,  in  order  to  put  fatellites  about 
them,  (and  at  the  fame  time  the  moon  is  joined  to  the  earth)  and 
fhew-  how  the  fatellites  accompany  their  primary  planet  in  it’s 
courfe  round  the  fun.  Thefe  fatellites,  which  are  pearls  upon 
crooked  llems,  do  not  turn  by1  clock-work  round  their  primaries,  (as 
has  been  done  in  fome  large  orreries)  but  are  only  fet  by  the  hand  ; 
becaufe,  to  do  it,  would  be  only  a  needlefs  expence,  to  give  a  falfe 
notion  of  their  bignefs,  diftances,  and  inclination  of  their  orbits,  in 
refpeft  of  their  primaries. 

But  to  give  a  right  notion  of  Jupiter  and  his  fatellites,  and  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  his  fatellites,  there  is  Ihewm  for  each  of  thefe  planets  a  fyf- 
tem  a-part,  where  the  diftances  from  the  primary,  and  the  bignefs 
of  the  fatellites,  aie  exprelfed  :  and  in  this  lyftem,  though  Jupiter  is 
but  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  the  outermoft  fatellite  is  as  tar  dis¬ 
tant  from  Jupiter’s  center,  as  Saturn  is  from  the  fun  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  which  fhews  the  inconfiltency  and  difproportion  of  making 
the  fatellites  to  move  round  Jupiter  in  an  orrery.  Saturn’s  fatel¬ 
lites  are  ftill  more  improperly  put  in  ;  becaufe  fourof  them  move  in 
orbits  very  much  inclined  to  Saturn’s  ecliptic,  (viz.  in  an  angle  of 
above  thirty  degrees)  and  the  fifth  has  it’s  orbit  almoft  in  the^fame 
plane  as  Saturn’s  ecliptic,  with  a  diameter  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  whole  orrery,  even  when  Saturn  is  three  times  lefs  than  the 
Saturn  of  the  orrery. 

'1  he  next  thing  which  is  put  on,  is  a  contrivance  to  fhew,  that 
all  the  confufion  of  the  planets  motions  in  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefis 
(called  their  ftationsand  retrogradations)  is  not  really,  but  apparent¬ 
ly  fo,  in  the  Copernican,  or  truefyftem  of  the  world.  And  this  is 
done  by  two  ftecl  indices,  one  of  which  being  always  applied  to  the 
fun,  and  fucceffively  to  the  top  of  the  Item  of  the  planet  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  whilft  the  other  is  applied  to  the  earth  (as  a  center)  and  the 
laid  planet  :  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  machine,  the  heliocentric 
and  geocentric  places  of  the  planet  are  feen  on  the  ecliptic  at  the 
fame  time;  fhew’ing  why  the  planets  feem  to  go  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  when  viewed  from  the  earth  ;  though  they  go  all  the  while 
regularly  from  weft  to  eaft,  as  they  would  be  feen  from  the  fun. 

When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  all  thefe  bodies  move  round 
that  which  reprefents  the  fun,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  both  that 
and  all  thofe  which  reprefent  Rich  of  the  planets  as  have  been  cb- 
lerved  to  have  a  rotation  about  their  axis,  turn  round  upon  the  faid 
ftems,  and  in  their  proper  times.  The  fatellites,  or  moons,  alfo 
revolve  about  their  primaries  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  ring  that 
reprefents  the  orbit  of  the  moon  has  likewife  it’s  proper  motion, 
whereby  that  of  it’s  nodes  is  alfo  exprelfed.  The  whole  machine  is 
put  into  motion  by  turning  a  fmall  winch,  like  the  key  or  a  clock, 
with  very  little  ftrength.  And,  above  this  winch,  is’a  cylindrical 
pin,  which  may  be  drawn  a  little  out,  or  pu filed  in  at  pleafure  : 
w  hen  it  ispufhed  in,  all  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fccondary, 
will  move  according  to  their  refpeftive  periods,  by  turning  the  han¬ 
dle  or  winch  :  when  it  is  drawn  out,  the  motions  of  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  be  flopped,  while  all  the  reft  move  freely. 
In  the  place  of  the  fun,  you  may  fix  a  brafs  lamp,  with  twoconvex 
glallcs,  made  on  purpoie  ;  which,  being  placed  w’ith  the  glafs,  di- 
redlly  to  the  earth,  and  turning  round  in  the  fame  time  with  the 
earth,  throws  a  continual  ftrong  light  upon  ic  and  the  moon,  in 
whatever  part  of  it’s  orbit  it  is  ;  and  fo  notonly  the  times  in  which 
theeclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  will  happen,  are  Ihewn,  but  the 
phenomena  themfclves  are  truly  reprefented. 

This  machine  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  winch  may  be  turned 
either  way  ;  fo  that  the  fame  number  of  revolutions  being  made 
backwards,  they  will  bring  all  the  planets  to  their  tormer  afpe&s  or 
fituations  in  relpect  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  here  to  give  an  account 
of  the  mcchanifm  ot  the  larger  fort  ot  orreries,  w  hich  reprefent  the 
movements  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  done 
either  by  diagram  or  defeription,  to  render  it  intelligibleto  the  moft 
dilcerning  reader  ;  but,  inhead  of  that,  we  (hall  exhibit  an  idea  of 
the  theory  and  ltrudturc  of  an  ufetul,  concife,  and  portable  plane¬ 
tarium,  which  any  gentleman  may  have  tor  a  fmall  expence, 
and  will  exhibit  veryjulily  the  motions  of  all  the  primary  planets 
about  the  fun,  by  wheel-work  ;  and  thofe  that  have  fecondaries, 
or  moons,  may  have  them  placed  about  their  primaries  moveably  by 
the  hand,  fo  that  the  whole  ihall  be  a  juft  repreientation  of  the  tolar 
fyitern,  or  true  hate  ot  the  heavens,  for  any  given  time  of  the  year. 

in  order  to  this,  we  mult  compare  and  Hnd  out  the  proportion, 
which  the  peiiodical  times,  or  revolutions  of  the  primary  planets, 
boar  to  chut  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  arc  fuch  as^arc  exprelfed  in  the 

tabic 
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tabic  below,  where  the  firft  column  is  the  time  of  the  earth’s  period 
in  davs  and  decimal  parts  ;  the  (econd,  that  of  the  planets  ;  the 
third  and  fourth  are  numbers  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  : 


as. 


365,25  :  88 
365,25  :  224,7 
365,2,5  :  686,9 
365,25  :  4332,5 
365,23  •  10759>3 


^•.183:  20,  for  Mercury. 

^  ;  152  :  32,  for  Venus. 

<3::  40:  75,  for  Mars.  ' 

’.  7  :  83,  for  Jupiter. 

K  *  •  c  :  148,  for  Saturn. 


The  planets  are  reprefented  by  the  fame  characters  the  chemi  s 
life  to  reprefent  theix  metals  by,  on  account  of  fome  fuppofed  ana¬ 
logy  between  thole  cclehial,  and  fubterraneous  bodies.  Saturn  is 
reprefented  b.v  the  character  To.  Jupiter  by  If.  Mars  <3  • 
Venus  Mercury  l  o  which  we  now  add*  tellusy  thc  caiih, 

marked  0,  or  5  •  • 

"The  internments  requifite  in  aftronomical  observations,  are  tclc- 
fcopes,  of  feveral  fizes  ;  armillary  and  zodiacal  fpheres  ;  cclci- 
tial  globes,  aftronomical  quadrants,  azimuthal  horizons,  fex- 
tants,  &ic. 


Of  the  Tellurian..  .  # 

The  tellurian  is  an  inftrument,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  fhew, 
in  an  accurate  and  clear  manner,  all  the  phenomena  arifing  from 
the  annual  and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  On  the  globe  con- 
ftrudted  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  which  is  of  three  inches  diameter,  all 
the  continents,  leas,  kingdoms,  &c.  may  be  diftindlly  ffien  '■>  fhe 
equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  and  other  circles,  are  very  vilible,  fo  that 
the  problems,  relative  to  peculiar  places,  may  be  fatisfadtofily  fol- 
ved.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle 
of  66|  degrees,  and  preferves  it’s  parallelifm  during  the  whole  of  it  s 
revolution.  About  the  globe  there  is  a  circle,  to  reprefent  the  ter¬ 
mination,  or  boundary  between  light  and  darknefs,  dividing  the 
enlightened  from  the  dark  hemifphere.  There  is  alfo  an  hour  cir¬ 
cle,  to  determine  the  time  of  fun-rifing  or  fetting  :  an  index  alfo 
points  out  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  of  the  inlfrument  for  any 
given  day  in  the  year.  The  firll  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to 
redtifv  the  inftrument  ;  or  to  put  the  globe  into  a  pofition  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  earth  for  any  given  day. 


Of  the  LunariuM. 

This  inlfrument  only  exhibits  the  monthly  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth,  the  inclination  of  the  nodes  and  the  phafes. 

Several  valuable  improvements  in  the  above  inftruments  have 
lately  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  Adams. 

Of  a  Telescope 

A  telefcope  is  an  optical  inftrument,  confiding  of  feveral  glades, 
or  lenfes,  fitted  into  a  tube,  through  which  remote  objedts  are  feen, 
as  if  nigh  at  hand. 

Astronomical  Telescope 

Is  a  telefcope  confiding  of  an  objedt-glafs,  and  an  eye-glafs, 
both  convex. 

It  has  it’s  name  from  it’s  being  wholly  ufed  in  adronomical  ob¬ 
fervations. 

The  perfon,  v.ho  fuggeded  the  firft  idea  of  this  telefcope  was 
Kepler,  who  alfo  explained  the  rationale,  and  pointed  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  it  in  his  Catoptrics,  in  i6n  ;  but  the  fird  perfon  who 
adtually  made  an  inftrument  of  this  conftrudtion,  was  father 
Scheiner,  who  has  given  a  defeription  of  it  in  his  Rofa  Urfina, 
publilhed  in  1630.  To  this  purpofe  he  fays,  if  you  inlert  two  fimilar 
lenfes,  both  convex,  in  a  tube,  and  place  your  eye  at  a  convenient 
didance,  you  will  fee  all  terreldrial  objedts,  inverted  indeed,  but 
magnified,  and  very  diftindl,  with  a  confiderable  extent  of  view. 
He  afterwards  fubjoins  an  account  ot  a  telefcope  of  a  different  con¬ 
ftrudtion,  with  two  convex  eye-glaffes,  which  again  reverfe  the 
images,  and  makes  them  appear  in  their  natural  pofition.  Father 
Rhcita,  however,  foon  after  propofed  a  better  conftrudtion,  ufing 
three  eye-glalTes  inftead  of  two. 


ConJiruEtion  of  the  Astronomical  Telescope. 

The  tube  being  prepared,  an  objedt-glafs,  either  plano-convex, 
or  convex  on  both  Tides,  but  a  fegment  of  a  large  fphere,  is  fitted 
in  at  one  end,  and  an  eye-glafs  covex  on  both  Tides,  which  is  the 
fegment  of  a  fmall  fphere,  is  fitted  into  the  other  end,  at  the  Com¬ 
mon  didancc  of  the  foci. 

.  Thus,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  ifiuing  from  every  point  of  the 
object  A  BC,  ( plate  153,  Optics,  fig.  124)  pafiing  through  the  objedt- 
glafs  D  E  F,  become  converging,  and  meet  in  their  foci  at  I  H  G, 
where  an  image  of  theobjedt  will  be  formed.  "If  then  another  con¬ 
vex  lens,  K  M,  of  a  fhorter  focal  length,  be  fo  placed,  as  that  it’s 
focus  fiiall  be  in  IHG,  the  rays  ot  each  pencil,  after  pafiing 
through  it,  will  become  nearly  parallel,  fo  as  to  meet  upon  the  re¬ 
tina,  and  form  an  enlarged  image  of  the  objedt  at  RST.  If  the' 
procefs  of  the'  rays  be  traced,  it  will  prefently  be  perceived,  that 
this  image  mud  be  inverted.  For  the  pencil  that  iffues  from  A, 
has  it’s  focus  in  G,  and  again  in  R,  on  the  fame  fide  with  A.  But 
as  there  is  always  one  inverfion  in  Ample  vifion,  this  want  of  inver- 
fion  products  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  natural  appearance.  The  field 
of  view  in  this  telefcope  will  be  large,  becaufe  all  the  pencils  that 
can  be  received  on  the  furface  of  the  lens  KM,  being  converging 
after  pafiing  through  it,  are  thrown  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  placed 
in  the  common  interfedtion  of  the  pencils  at  P. 

Theory  of  the  Astronomical  Telescope. 

An  eye,  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  of  fuch  a  tele- 
tcope,  will  lee  objedts  diltindtly,  but  inverted,  and  magnified  in  the 
ratio  of  the  didance  ot  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  to  the  didance  of 
the  focus  of  the  objedt-glafs. 

For,  i.  Since  they  are  very  remote  objedts  that  are  viewed 
through  thole  telefcopes,  the  rays  from  any  point  of  the  objedt  fall 


parallel  on  the  objedt-glafs ;  and,  confequently,  after  refradtion, 
will  meet  in  a  point  behind  the  glafs,  which  point  is  the  focus  of 
the  eve-glafs.  From  this  point  they  begin  to  diverge,  and  fall 
diverging  on  the  eye-glafs,  where  being  refradted,  they  enter  the 
eye  parallel. 

’  2.  Flence,  as  all  but  myopes  fee  didindtly  by  parallel  rays,  a  tele- 
fc.ope,  thus  difpofed,  will  exhibit  remote  objedts  diftindlly.  Suppofe 
the  common  focus  of  the  lenfes  in  F  (fig.  125J  and  make  A  B=BF. 
Since  one  of  the, rays  A  C,  proceeding  from  the  right  fide  of  the  ob¬ 
jedt,  paffes  through  A  ;  the  ray  KJ  E  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis 
A  I  ;  and,  therefore,  after  refradtion  in  the  eye-glafs,  will  fall  in 
with  it  in  it’s  focus  G.  ' 

Since,  then,  the  eye  is  placed  near  it,  and  all  the  other  rays  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fame  point  of  the  objedt  with  EG  are  refradted 
parallel  to  it ;  the  point  in  the  right  fide  of  the  objedt  will  be  feen 
in  the  right  line  E  G.  1 '  '  x 

After  the  like  manner  it  appears,  that  the  middle  point  of  the 
objedt  is  feen  in  the  axis  G  B,  fo  that  the  objedt  appears  in¬ 
verted. 

3.  From  what  has  been  already  {hewn,  it  appears,  that  the 
femidia  meter  of  the  objedt  will  be  feen  through  the  telefcope,  under 
the  angle  EG  I,  which  to  the  naked  eye  placed  in  A,  is  feen  under 
thc.angleb  Ac,  or  B  A  C.  Suppofe,  now,  I  F equal  to  the  diftance 
of  the  focus  IG;  fince  the  right  angles  at  I  are  equal,  EGF= 
EFI.  Therefore,  drawing  F  M  parallel  to  A  C,  we  {hall  have 
IFM  — BAG.  The  femidiameter,  therefore,  viewed  with  the 
naked  eye,  is  to  that  viewed  through  the  telefcope,  as  I  M  to  I  E. 
Draw  K  E  parallel  to  FM;  we  fliall  have  IM  :  I  Ell  IF;  IK. 
But  by  reafon  of  the  parallelifm  of  the  lenfes,  CErr:B  I  =BF-j- 
F  I,  =  AB-j-F  I ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  parallelifm  of  the  right  lines 
CA,  and  EK,  CE=AK;  therefore  B1  =A  K  ;  confequently 
AB— IK.  And  therefore  1 M  :  I  K  :  :  1  F  :  AB  ;  that  is,  the 
femidiameter,  feen  with  the  naked  eye,  is  to  the  femidi'ameter 
viewed  through  the  telefcope,  in  the  ratio  of  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  the  eye- lens  I  F,  to  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  objedl- 
glafs  A  B.  E.  D. 

This  may  be  otherwife  demonftrated  by  means  of  fig.  124  ;  -for, 
negledfing  the  length  of  the  telefcope,  as  bearing  no  fenfible  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  diftance  of  an  objedf,  the  angle  under  which  the  ob¬ 
jedt  is  viewed  is  AiiCrzzKEM  ;  but  the  angle  with  which  the 
pencils,  that  form  the  image,  come  to  the  eye,  is  KPMz=ILG 
(the  pencil  MP  being  refradted  parallel  to  GL,  andKPtoIL), 
and  thefe angles  are  to  one  another  as  L  H  to  HE. 

The  magnifying  power  of  Galileo’s  telefcope  may  be  alfo  efti- 
mated  by  the  fame  rule  ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being 
this,  that  the  pencils  by  which  the  extremities  of  any  objedt  are 
feen  in  this  cafe  enter  the  eye  diverging,  whereas  in  the  other  they 
enter  it  (Converging;  but  if  "the  fphere  of  concavity  in  the  eye-glafs 
of  the  Galilean  telefcope  be  equal  to  the  fphere  or  convexity  in  the 
eye-glals  of  another  telefcope,  their  magnifying  power  will  be  the 
fame. 

The  concave  eye-glafs,  however,  being  placed  between  the  ob¬ 
jedt-glafs,  and  it’s  focus,  the  Galilean  telefcope  will  be  fhorter  than 
the  other,  by  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs. 

Confequently,  if  the  length  of  the  telefcopes  be  the  fame,  the 
Galilean  will  have  the  greater  magnifying  power.  Vifion  is  alfo 
more  diftindt  in  thefe  telefcopes,  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  there 
being  no  intermediate  image  between  the  eye  and  the  objedt.  Be- 
fides,  the  eye-glafs  being  very  thin  in  the  center,  the  rays  will  be 
lefs  liable  to  be  diftorted  by  irregularities  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
glafs.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  can  fometimes  fee  Jupiter’s 
fatellites  very  clearly  in  a  Galilean  telefcope,  not  more  than  twenty 
inches,  or  two  feet  long,  when  one  of  four  or  five  feet  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  will  hardly  make  them  vilible. 

From  what  has  been  above  delivered,  it  appears, 

1 .  As  the  aftronomical  telefcope  exhibits  objedts  inverted,  it 
ferves  commodioufiy  enough  for  obferving  the  Itars  (it  mattering 
little,  whether  they  be  feen  eredt  or  inverted!  ;  but,  for  terreftrial 
objedts,  it  is  much  lefs  proper,  as  the  inverting  frequently  prevents 
their  being  known. 

2.  If  between  the  eye-glafs  and  it’s  focus  G,  (fig.  125?)  be  a 

plain  well-polilhed  metal  fpeculum  LN,  of  the  length  of  an  inch, 
and  of  an  oval  figure,  inclined  to  the  axis  under  an  angle  of  45V 
the  rays  E?  and  MQ^will  be  refledted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
concurring  in  g,  thev  make  an  angle  equal  to  PGQj  for 

LPE—  £PQ==GPQ_,  andlQP— GQN~Q_N,  and  there¬ 
fore,  PQG  =  PQj>-,  and  confequently  P  G  Q_=P  g Qj  and 
therefore  the  eye  being  placed  in  g,  will  fee  the  objedt  ot  the  fame 
magnitude  as  before,  only  in  an  eredt  fituation.  By  the  addition 
therefore  of  fuch  a  fpeculum,  the  aftronomical  telefcope  is  rendered 
fit  to  obferve  terreftrial  objedts. 

3.  Since  the  focus  of  the  glafs  convex  on  both  Tides  is  diftantfrom 
the  glafs  itfelf  a  femidiameter,  and  lhat  of  a  plano-convex  glafs,  a 
diameter  ;  if  the  objedt-glafs  be  convex  on  both  fides,  the  telefcope 
will  magnify  the  femidiameter  of  the  objedt,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fe¬ 
midiameter  of  the  eye  glafs  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  objedt-glafs  ; 
but  if  the  objedt-glafs  be  a  plano-convex,  in  the  ratio  of  the  femi- . 
diameter  of  the  eye-glafs,  to  the  diameter  of  the  objedt-glafs. 

4.  Wherefore,  fince  the  femidiameter  of  the  eye-glafs  has  a 
greater  ratio  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  objedt-glafs  than  to  it’s 
diameter  ;  a  telefcope  magnifies  the  femidiameter  of  the  objedt 
more,  if  the  objedt-glafs  be  a  plano-convex,  than  if  convex  on 
both  fides. 

For  the  fame  reafon  a  telefcope  magnifies  more  when  the  eye- 
glafs  is  convex  on  both  fides,  than  when  It  is  plano-convex. 

5 .  The  ratio  of  the  femidiameter  of  the  eye-glals  to  the  diameter 
or  femidjameter  of  the  objedt-glafs,  is  the  lefs,  as  the  eye-glafs  is 
a  fegment  of  a  iefs  fphere,  and  the  objedt-glafs  of  a  greater.  A  te- 
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lefcope  therefore  magnifies  more  the  diameter  of  the  objecft,  as  the 
objetf-glafs  is  a  fegment  of  a  greater,  and  the  eye-glafs  of  a  letter 
'fphere.  And  yet  the  ratio  of  the  femidiameter  of  the  eye-glafs  to 
the  obje£t-glafs  mull  not  be  too  fmall ;  if  it  be,  it  will  not  refract 
rays  enough  to  the  eye  from  each  point  of  the  objedft ;  nor  will  it 
feparate  thofe  coming  from  different  points  fufficiently  ;  by  which 
means  the  vifion  will  be  rendered  obfcure  and  confufed.  To  this 
may  be  added  what  we  have  (hewn,  of  the  ratio  of  the  objecft-glafs 
to  the  eye-glafs  in  the  Dutch  tel'efcope. 

De  Chales  obferves,  that  an  obje£t-lens  of  feet  will  require 
an  eye-glafs  digit  or  tenth  of  afoot;  and  an  obje£l-glafs  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  an  eye-glafs  of  four  digits ;  in  which  he  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Euftachio  de  Divinis. 

To  fhorten  the  Astronomical  Telescope  ;  i.  e.  to  con- 
ftrutft  a  tclefcope  fo,  as  that,  though  fhorter  than  the  common  one, 
it  fhall  magnify  a?  much  : 

t.  Having  provided  a  drawing  tube,  fit  in  an  obje£l-lens  EO 
(fig.  126,)  which  is  a  fegment  of  a  moderate  fphere  ;  let  the  firft 
eye-glafs  BD  be  concave  on  both  (ides,  and  fo  placed  in  the  tube, 
as  that  the  focus  of  the  obje£t-plafs  A  may  be  behind  it,  but 
nearer  to  the  center  of  the  concavity  G.  Then  will  the  image  be 
thrown  in  Q^,  fo  as  that  GA  :GI ::  AB:QJL  Laftly,  fit  in 
another  obje<£t-glals,  convex  on  both  fides,  and-  a  fegment  of  a 
lelfer  fphere,  fo  as  that  it’s  fociis  may  be  in  Q. 

This  telefcope  will  magnify  the  diameter  of  the  obje£l  more  than 
if  the  objeift-glafs  were  to  reprefent  it’s  image  at  the  fame  diftance 
£  Q_;  and  confequently  a  fhorter  telefcope,  conftrudled  this  way, 
is  equivalent  to  a  longer  in  the  common  way. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  furnifties  us  with  another  method  of  contraft- 
ing  the  telefcope,  in  his  catoptrical,  or  refleding  telefcope ;  the 
conftrutftion  whereof  fee  hereafter.  See  Telescope. 

Of  the  Celestial  Globe. 

This  is  an  artificial  fphere,  on  whofe  convex  furface  the  fixed 
flats  are  laid  down,  at  proportionable  diftances,  together  with  the 
principal  circles  of  the  l’phere. 

The  furface  of  the  celeftial  globe  rhay  be  efteemed  a  juft  repre- 
fentation  of  the  concave  expanfe  of  the  heavens,  notwithftanding 
it’s  convexity  ;  for  if  the  eye  were  placed  in  the  center  of  it,  and 
the  globe  made  of  glafs,  the  ftars  that  are  drawn  upon  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  concave  furface,  exa£fly  correfponding  to  thofe  in  the 
heavens1.  ’ ;  , 

The  ufe  of  thde  globes  is  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  in  ah  eafy  and  obvious  manner  ;  which, 
though  fomewhat  inaccurate,  is  yet  exa£t  enough  for  the  common 
ufes  of  life,  and  may  faVe  the  trouble  of  trigonometrical  calcu¬ 
lation-.  ;  • 

To  exhibit  the :  Stars,  Circles ,  &t.  on  the  Surface  of  a  given  Sphere 
or  Ball,  and  fit  for  the  Ufes  of  Astronomy. 

1.  A'ffurhe  any  two  points,  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other, 

P  and  Cfi,  (plate  164,7%.  5*8,)  and  in  thefe  fix  up  axes,  PA  and 
Qc,  for  the  ball  to  turn  round  on.  The  points  P  and  Q^,  or  A 
and  C,  will  exhibit  the  poles  of  the  world. 

.  2.  Di  vide  a  brazen  circle  A  BCD  into  four  quadrants,  AE, 
EC,  CF,  and  F D  ;  and  fubdivide  each  quadrant  intoqo  degrees, 
numbered  from  the  points  E  and  F,  towards  the  poles  A  and  C. 

3.  Iuclofe  the  globe  in  this  circle,  as  in  a  meridian,  at  the  points 
A  and  C,  foasit  may  freely  turn  therein. 

4.  Apply  a  ftyle  or  pin  to  the  furface  of  the  globe,  in  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian,  and  turn  the  ball  round  ;  by  this  means  will  a 
circle  be  deferibed  on  the  furface,  reprefenting  the  equator  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  degrees'. 

5.  From  the  pole  of  the  world  P  towards  M,  and  from  the  other 

p;61e  C  towards  N,  number  23^  degrees  ;  the  points  M  and  N  will 
be  the  poles  of  the  efcliptid.  _ 

6.  Apply  a  ftyle  to  the  meridian,  in  the  point  M,  and  turn  the 
globe  round  ;  by  this  rotation  will  the  ardic  polar  circle  be  de- 
feribed  :  and  after  the  fame  manner  is  the  antar&ic  polar  to  be  de- 
feribed  about  the  point  N. 

7.  Number  23I  degrees  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles  P 
and  Q_,  and  note  the  points  H  and  I  ;  then  applying  a  ftyle  to  the 
meridian,  as  before,  two  circles  wall  be  deferibed  parallel  to  the 
equator,  whereof  that  drawn  through  H  will  be  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,'  and  the  other  through  I,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

8.  Hang  the  globe  within  the  meridian,  in  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic,  as  before  in  the  poles  of  the  world  ;  and  applying  a  ftyle 
to  E,  turn'it  round  :  by  this  means  will  the  ecliptic  be  delineated, 
which  retriaihs  to  be  divided  into  twelve  figns ;  and  each  of  thefe, 
again,  divided  into  thirty  degrees. 

9.  While  the  globe  remains  thus  fufpended,  bring  the  degree  of 
longitude  of  any  ftar  under  the  meridian;  and  in  the  meridian, 
number  as  many  degrees  towards  the  pole  as  is  the  degree  of  la¬ 
titude  of  the  place  ;  the  point  of  interfe&ion  is  the  place  of  that 
ftar  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  After  the  fame  manner  may  the 
place  of  the  ftar  be  determined  from  the  right  afeenfion  and  declina¬ 
tion  given,  the  globe  being  fuppofed  fufpended  from  the  poles  of 
the  world,  or  the  equator. 

10.  All  the  ftars  of  a  conftellation  thus  laid  down,  the  figure  of 
the  conftellation  is  to  be  defigned  ;  after  which  it  may  either  be  co¬ 
loured  or  engraven. 

U.  Place  the  globe  with  the  meridian,  in  a  wooden  frame  or  ho¬ 
rizon,  DBL,  fupported  on  four  feet,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
divided  thereby  into  two  hemifpheres,  and  that  the  pole  A  may  be 
raifed  or  depretted  at  pleafure. 

1 2.  On  the  limb  or  edge  of  the  horizon  deferibe  a  circle,  which 
divide  into  360  degrees,  and  infert  the  calendars  and  winds. 
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*3-  Laftly,  to  the  pole  A  fit  a  brazen  circle,  divided  into  twenty- 

rqur  horary  parts,  and  numbered  twice  twelve,  lb  that  the  line  of 
divihun  of  XII  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  on  either  fide 
the  pole  ;  and  on  the  pole  itfelf  apply  an  index,  to  turn  round  with 
the  globe.  See  Horary  Circle.  1  hus  is  the  globe  complete. 

.  rna.V  fie  hete  oblerved,  that  as  the  longitude  of  the  ftars  is  con¬ 
tinually  increafing,  a  common  globe  does  not  remain  of  perpetual 
ufe:  but  the  increale  in  feventy-two  years  only  amounting  toade- 
giee,  the  whole  will  make  no  conlidcrable  error  in  an  hundred 
years ,  the  delign  of  a  globe  being  only  to  reprefent  things  fomething 
near  the  truth. 

-  To  make  a  Celestial  Globe. 

This  method  is  that  the  moft  frequently  ufed;  and  we  only  pre- 
mifed  the  former  as  being  the  moft  eafily  conceived,  and  leading 
more  naturally  to  this. 

1.  From  the  given  diameter  of  the  globe,  find  a  right  line  AB, 
fig •  59»  »•  2,  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle,  and  di¬ 
vide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

2.  Through  the  feveral  pointsof  divifion,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  with 
the  interval  of  10  of  them,  deferibe  arches,  mutually  interfering 
each  other  in  D  and  E  :  thefe  figures  or  pieces,  duly  palled  or  joined 
together,  will  make  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe. 

3.  Divide. each  part  of  the  right  line  AB  into  thirty  equal  parts, 
fo  that  the  whole  line  A  B,  reprefenting  the  periphery  of  the  equator, 
imy  be  divided  into  360  degrees. 

4.  From  the  poles  D  and  E,  fig.  60,  with  the  interval  of  23-t 
degrees,  deferibe  the  arches  ah;  thefe  will  be  twelve  parts  of  the 
polar  circles, 

5.  After  the  like  manner;  from  the  fame  poles  D  and  E,  with 
the  interval  of  66j-  degrees  reckoned  from  the  equator,  deferibe 
arches  cd ;  thefe  will  be  the  twelfth  parts  of  the  tropics. 

_  6.  Through  the  degree  of  the  equator  e,  correfponding  to  the 
right  afeenfion  of  any  given  ftar,  and  the  poles  D  and  E,  draw  an 
arch  of  a  circle,  and  taking  in  the  compaffes  of  the  complement  of 
the  declination  from  the  pole  D,  deferibe  an  arch,  interfering  it 
in  i ;  this  point  i  will  be  the  place  of  that  ftar. 

7.  All  the  ftars  of  a  conftellation  being  thus  laid  down,  the 
figure  of  the  conftellation  is  to  be  drawn,  according  to  Bayer,  He- 
velius,  or  Flamfteed. 

8.  Laftly,  after  the  fame  manner  are  the  declinations  and  right 
afeenfions  of  each  degree  of  the  ecliptic  dg  to  be  determined. 

9.  The  furface  of  the  globe  thus  projected  on  a  plane  is  to  be  en¬ 
graven  bn  copper,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  doing  this  over  again  for 
each  globe. 

10.  A  ball,  in  the  mean  time  is  to  be  prepared  of  paper,  plaifter, 
&C.  after  the  manner  above  dircbled,  and  of  the  intended  diameter 
of  the  globe  :  on  this,  by  means  of  a  femi-circle  and  ftyle,  is  the 
equator  to  be  drawn  ;  and  through  every  30th  degree  a  meridian. 
The  ball  thus  divided  into  twelve  parts,  correfponding  to  the  feg- 
ments  before  projected,  they  are  to  be  cut  from  the  printed  paper, 
and  palled  on  the  ball. 

11.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  hang  the  globe,  as  before,  in  a 
brazen  meridian  and  wooden  horizon  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  a 
quadrant  of  altitude  HI,  fig.  6r,  made  of  brals,  and  divided  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  ecliptic  and  equator. 

If  the  declinations  and  right  afeenfions  of  the  ftars  be  not  given, 
but  their  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  lieu  thereof,  the  furface  of  the 
globe  is  to  be  projt&ed  after  the  fame  manner  as  before ;  except  that, 
in  this  cafe,  D  and  E,  fig.  59,  are  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  f  h 
the  ecliptic  itfelf ;  and  that  the  polar  circles  and  tropics,  with  the 
equator  g  d,  and  the  parallels  thereof,  are  to  be  determined  from 
their  declinations. 

One  of  the  fulleft  catalogues  of  the  ftars  is  that  of  Mr.  Flamfteed ; 
wherein  the  right  afeenfions  and  declinations,  as  well  as  the  longi¬ 
tudes,  latitudes,  &c.  are  every  where  expretted. 

Ufe  of  the  Celestial  Globe. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  very  extenfive  ;  fcarce  any  thing 
in  the  fpherical  afironomy  but  may  be  exhibited  thereby. 

The  principal  points  are  contained  in  the  following  problems, 
with  their  folutions  ;  which  will  let  the  reader  enough  into  thq  na¬ 
ture  and  reafon  of  this  noble  inftrument,  to  apply  it,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  in  any  other  cafes. 

To  find  the  right  Afeenfion  and  Declination  of  a  Star,  reprefented 
on  the  Surf  ace  of  the  Globe. 

Bring  the  ftar  to  the  graduated  fide  of  the  brazen  meridian:  then 
the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  the  equator,  and  the 
point  of  the  meridian  cut  by  the  ftar,  gives  it’s  declination';  and 
the  degree  of  the  equator,  which  comes  uhder  the  meridian  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ftar,  is  it’s  right  afeenfion. 

T i  find  the  Longitude  of  a  Star. 

Apply  the  center  of  the  quadrant  altitude  over  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  fame  hemifphere  with  the  ftar,  and  bring  it’s  gra¬ 
duated  edge  to  the  ftar:  the  degree  on  the  quadrant  cut  by  the  ftar  is 
it’s  latitude,  reckoned  from  the  ecliptic  ;  and  the  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  cut  by  the  quadrant  it’s  longitude. 

To  find  the  Sun’s  Place  in  the  Ecliptic. 

Seek  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  proper  calendar  on  the  horizon, 
and  againft  the  day  in  the  circle  of  figns  is  the  fign  and  degree  the 
fun  is  in  for  that  day:  this  done,  find  the  fame  fign  upon  the 
ecliptic,  on  the  furface  of  the  globe  ;  this  is  the  fun’s  place  for  that 
day. 

To  find  the  Declination  of  the  Sun. 

The  fun’s  place  forth*  day  given  being  brought  to  the  meridian, 
the  degrees  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  equuioffial 
and  that  place,  are  the  fun’s  declination  for  that  day  at  noon. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


To  find  the  Place  of  a  Planet ,  with  it's  right  Afcenfion  and  Decli¬ 
nation  ;  it’s  Longitude  and  Latitude  for  the  Time  Being  given. 


Apply  the  center  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  pole  of  the  ec¬ 
liptic  (the  pole,  we  mean,  of  the  fame  denomination  with  the  lati¬ 
tude),  and  bring  it  to  the  given  longitude  in  the  ecliptic  :  this  point 
is  the  planet’s  place  ;  and  bringing  it  to  the  meridian,  it’s  right 
afcenfion  and  declination  will  he  found,  as  already  fhewn  of  a  ftar. 
To  rectify  the  Globe,  or  adjufi  it  to  the  Place ,  &c.  Jo  as  it  may  repre- 
Jent  the  prefent  State  or  Situation  of  the  Heavens, 
l.  If  the  place  be  in  north  latitude,  raife  the  north  pole  above  the 
horizon  ;  if  in  fouth,  raife  the  fouth  pole  ;  till  the  arch  intercepted 
between  the  pole  and  horizon  be  equal  to  the  given  elevation  ot  the 
pole.  e.  Fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  zenith,  i.  e.  on  the  la¬ 
titude  of  the  place.  3.  By  means  of  a  compafs  or  meridian  line, 
place  the  globe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  brazen  meridian  may  be 
in  the  plane  of  the  terreftrial  meridian.  4.  Bring  the  degree  ot  the 
ecliptic  the  fun  is  in  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  horary  index  to 
twelve  :  thus  will  the  globe  exhibit  the  face  of  the  heavens  for  the 
noon  of  that  day.  5.  T urn  the  globe  till  the  index  come  to  any  other 
given  hour  ;  thus  will  it  fliew  the  face  of  the  heavens  for  that  time. 

To  know  all  the  Stars  and  Planets  by  Means  of  Me  Globe. 
t.  Adjuft  the  globe  to  the  (fate  of  the  heavens  for  that  time.  2. 
Look  on  the  globe  lor  fome  one  ftar  which  you  know  ;  e.  gr.  the 
middlemoft  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  great  bear.  3.  Obferve  the  poli- 
tions  of  the  other  more  confpicuous  ftars  in  the  fame  conftellation  ; 
and,  by  transferring  the  eye  from  the  globe  to  the  heavens,  you  will 
eafily  note  the  fame  there.  4.  After  the  fame  manner  may  you  pro¬ 
ceed  from  this  to  the  neighbouring  conftellations,  till  youhavelearn- 
£dthem  all. 

If  the  planets  be  reprefented  on  the  globe,  after  the  manner  above 
deferibed,  by  comparing  them  with  the  neighbouring  ftars  you  will 
likewife  know  the  planets. 


To  find  the  Sun’s  oblique  Afcenfion,  his  eafiern  Amplitude  and  Azimuth, 
with  the  Time  of  Rifing. 

1.  Re&ify  the  globe  for  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  bring  the  fun’s 
place  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon  :  then  the  number  of  degrees, 
intercepted  between  that  degree  of  the  equator  now  come  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  and  the  beginning  of  Aries,  is  the  fun’s  oblique  afcenfion. 
2.  The  degrees  on  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  caft  point 
thereof  and  the  ppint  wherein  the  fun  is,  is  the  ortive  or  rifing  am¬ 
plitude.  3.  The  hour,  pointed  to  by  the  index,  is  the  time  of  the 
fun’s  rifing.  4.  Turning  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  hour,  lay  the  quadrant  to  the  fun’s  place  ;  the  degree  cut  by  the 
quadrant,  in  the  horizon,  is  the  fun’s  azimuth. 

To  find  the  Sun’s  oblique  Defcenfion ,  weflern  Amplitude  and  Azimuth, 
with  the  1  ime  of  Setting. 

Thefolution  of  this  problem  is  the  fome  as  that  of  the  former  ; 


excepting  that  the  fun’s  place  muft  be  here  brought  to  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  as  in  the  former  it  was  to  the  eaftern. 


To  find  the  length  of  Day  and  Night. 

}.  Find  the  time  of  the  fun’s  rifing,  which  being  numbered  from 
midnight,  the  double  thereofgives  the  length  of  the  night.  2.  Sub- 
trad  the  lengthof  the  night  from  the  whole  day, or  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  length  of  the  day. 

To  fif'd  the  Rifing ,  Setting,  and  Culminating  of  a  Star;  its  Continuance 
above  the  Horizon  for  any  Place  and  Day  ;  together  with  it’s  oblique 
Ajcenfion  and  Defcenfion,  and  it’s  eafiern  and  wefiern  Amplitude  and 
Azimuth. 


1.  Adjuft  the  globe  to  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  at  twelve  o’clock 
that  day.  2.  Bring  the  ftar  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon  :  thus 
will  it  s  eaftern  amplitude  and  azimuth,  and  the  time  of  rifing  be 
found,  as  already  taught  of  the  fun.  3.  Bring  the  fame  ftar  to  the 
weftern  lide  of  the  horizon  :  thus  will  the  weftern  amplitude  and 
azimuth,  and  the  time  of  fetting,  be  found.  4.  The  time  of  rifing 
lubtraded  from  that  of  fetting,  leaves  the  continuance  of  the  ftar 
above  the  horizon.  5.  This  continuance  above  the  horizon  fub- 
traded  from  twenty-four  hours,  leaves  the  time  of  it’s  continuance 
below  the  horizon.  6.  Laftly,  the  hour  to  which  the  index  points 
when  the  ftar  is  brought  to  the  meridian,  gives  the  time  of  it’s  cul  ’ 
mination. 


To  find  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  or  a  Star,  for  any  given  Hour  of  the  Day 

or  Night.  * 

1 .  Adjuft  the  globe  to  the  pofition  of  the  heavens,  and  turn  it  till 
the  index  point  at  the  given  hour.  2.  Fix  on  the  quadrant  ofalti 
tude,  at  90  degrees  from  the  horizon,  and  bring  it  to  the  fun’s  or 
ftar’s  place  :  the  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  intercepted  between  the 
horizon  and  the  fun  or  ftar,  is  the  altitude  required. 

The  Altitude  of  the  Sun  by  Day,  or  of  a  Star  by  Night,  being  given,  to 
find  the  Time  of  that  Day  or  Night . 

t.  Redify  the  globe  as  in  the  preceding  problem.  2.  Turn  the 
globeand quadrant,  till  fuch  timeas  the  ftar, or  degree  of  the  ecliptic 
the  fun  is  in,  cut  the  quadrant  in  the  given  degree  of  altitude  •  then 
does  the  index  point  at  the  hour  fought.  ’ 

The  Azimuth  of  the  Sun  or  a  Star  given,  to  find  the  Time  of  the  Day  or 
w  Night. 

Rectify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  quadrant  to  the  given  azimuth  in 
the  honzon ;  turn  the  globe,  till  the  ftar  come  to  the  fame  :  then 
will  the  index  ihew  the  time. 

To  find  the  Intervals  of  Time  between  the  Rifings  of  two  Stars,  or  their 
.  Culminations. 

i.  aife  the  pole  of  the  globe  fo  many  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
as  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place.  2.  Bring  the  firft  ftar  to 
ne  honzon,  and  obferve  the  time  the  index  points  to.  3.  The  fame 


dobythe  otherftar:  then  fubtrading  the  formertimefrom  the  latter 
the  remainder  is  the  interval  between  the  rifings. 

After  the  like  manner  is  the  interval  between  two  culminations 
found,  by  bringing  both  ftars  to  the  meridian. 

The  Day  of  the  Month  being  given,  to  find  when  any  Star  will  come  to  the 

Meridian. 

Redify  forthe  fun’s  place  ;  turn  the  globe  till  the  given  ftar  comes 
to  the  meridian  :  then  the  index  will  point  to  the  time  fought. 


To  find  when  a  given  Star  will  come  to  the  Meridian,  at  any  given  Hour 

of  the  Night. 


Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  meridian  ;  fet  the  index  to  twelve  at 
noon  ;  then  turn  the  globe  eaftward,  till  the  index  points  to  an 
hour  asfardiftant  in  the  forenoon  from  twelve  as  the  given  hour  is 
in  the  afternoon:  obferve  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  then  at  the  meri¬ 
dian, over  againft  which  degree, in  the  calendar, is  the  day  of  the  month, 
when  the  given  ftar  will  be  upon  the  meridian  at  the  given  hour. 

By  Obfervation  of  a  Star  upon  the  Meridian,  to  find  the  Hour  of  the 

Night. 

Redify  for  the  latitude  and  the  fun’s  place  ;  bring  the  given  ftar 
to  the  meridian,  and  the  index  will  fhewthe  hour  of  the  night. 

To  find  the  Beginning  and  Ending  of  the  Crepufculum  or  Twilight. 

1 .  Redify  the  globe,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  twelfth  hour,  the 
fun’s  place  being  in  the  meridian.  2.  Note  the  fun’s  place,  and 
turn  the  globe  weftward,  as  alfo  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  till  the 
point  oppofite  the  fun’s  place  cut  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the 
eighteenth  degree  above  the  horizon  :  the  index  will  then  (hew  the 
time  when  the  twilight  commences  in  the  morning.  3.  Taking  the 
point  oppofite  to  the  fun,  bring  it  to  the  eaftern  hemifphere,  and  turn 
it,  till  it  meet  with  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  eighteenth  degree: 
then  will  the  index  Ihew  the  time  when  the  twilight  ends. 

Astronomical  Quadrant 

Is  a  large  quadrant,  ufually  made  of  brafs  or  iron  bars,  having  it’s 
hmbcurioiifly  divided,  diagonally  or  otherwife,  into  degrees  and  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  even  feconds,  if  poftible;  with  plain  fights  fixed  to  one 
lideot  it;  or,  inliead  thereof,  a  telefcope,  and  an  index  moving 
about  the  center,  carrying  either  plain  fights,  or  a  telefcope. 

Aftronomical  quadrants  are  of  principal  ule  in  taking  obfervations 
of  the  lun,  planets,  or  fixed  ftars. 

The  ancients  ufed  only  plain  fights  ;  but  the  moderns  have  found 
lt  frenefif  t0  ufe  telefcopes  inftead  of  them. 

This  quadrant  (fee  plate  165,  fig .  84,)  may  be  moved  round 
horizontally,  by  turning  a  perpetual  ferew  fitted  into  the  pedeftal  : 
tor  as  this  ferew  is  turned  about  by  means  of  a  key,  at  the  fome 
time  itcaufesthe  axis  to  turn,  by  the  falling  in  of  it’s  threads  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  of  a  ftrong  thick  circle  on  the  faid  axis.  Behind 
t  e  quadrant  is  fixed,  at  right  angles  to  it’s  plane,  a  ftrong  thick  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circle,  greater  than  a  femicircle,  having  one  femicircle  of 
the  outhde  thereof  cut  into  teeth.  There  is  likewife  another 
ltrong  thick  portion  of  a  circle,  fomewhat  greater  than  a  femi¬ 
circle,  behind  the  quadrant,  which  is  moveable  upon  two  fixed  ftuds, 
at  right  angles  to  the  former  portion  ;  fo  that  the  plane  of  this 
portion  may  be  parallel,  inclined,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  quadrant.  On  the  fide  of  this  portion,  which  is  made 
nat  next  to  the  other  fixed  portion,  is  a  contrivance  with  a  ferew, 
and  perpetual  ferew,  fuch  that  in  turning  the  ferew,  the  threads  of 
the  perpetual  ferew  may  be  locked  in  between  the  teeth  of  the  fixed 
circular  portion  ;  and  by  this  means  the  quadrant  fixed  to  any  point, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  fixed  portion.  And 
when  the  quadrant  is  to  be  moved  a  little  in  the  forefaid  direction, 
this  may  be  done  by  turning  the  perpetual  ferew  with  a  kev.  The 
outhde  of  the  above-mentioned  moveable  circular  portion  is  cut  into 
teeth,  and  about  thecenter  thereof  the  axis  is  moveable,  according  to 
the  diredtion  of  the  plane  of  the  foid  portion.  In  this  axis  Aides  a 
little  piece,  carrying  a  perpetual  ferew,  whofe  threads,  by  means  of  a 
ti  lgger,  may  be  locked  in  between  the  teeth  of  the  moveable  circular 
portion.  And  fo  when  the  axis  is  fet  in  the  pedeftal,  the  quad¬ 
rant  may  be  fixed  to  any.  point,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  foid  moveable  portion.  Therefore  by  thefe  con¬ 
trivances,  the  quadrant  may  be  readily  fixed  to  any  required 
lituation,  for  obferving  celeftial  phenomena,  without  moving  ihe 
pedeftal.  1  here  is  a  piece  Aiding  on  the  index,  upon  which  the 
moveable  telefcope  is  fattened,  carrying  a  ferew  and  perpetual  l'crew  : 
lo  that  when  the  telefcope  and  index  are  to  be  fixed  upon  any  point 
in  the  limb  of  the  inftrument,  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  the 
lerew  which  locks  the  threads  ot  the  perpetual  ferew  in  between 
lome  ot  the  teeth  cut  rou#d  the  curve  furface  of  the  limb  of  the  in- 
rument ;  and  when  the  index  and  telefcope  are  to  be  moved  a  very 
minute  fpace  backwards  or  forwards  along  the  limb,  this  is  done  by 
means  of  a  key  turning  a  fmall  wheel,  fattened  upon  the  aforefaid 
piece,  which  is  cut  intoacertain  number  of  teeth,  and  whofe  axis  is 
at  right  anglesto  the  plane  of  the  quadrant ;  for  this  wheel  moves  an- 
other  (ha  ving  the  fame  number  of  teeth  as  that)  which  is  at  the  end 
ot  the  cylinder, on  which  is  the  perpetual  ferew  ;  and  thus  the  perpe- 
tua  ciew  is  turned  about :  and  fo  the  index  and  telefcope  may  be 
moved  a  very  fmall  fpace  backwardsor  forwards  along  the  limb.  The 
nutT)  k  r  tceth  into  which  the  curve  furfaee  of  the  limb  is  divided 
mu  e  as  great  as  poftible,  and  the  threads  of  the  perpetual  ferew 
a  ing  etween  them  very  fine  ;  for  upon  this  the  exadtnefs  of  the 
mltrument  very  much  depends.  Quadrants  of  this  kind  are  com- 
T°n  y  tw  0  *cct  radius,  and  made  altogether  of  brafs,  except  the  pe- 
1  e  a  an  perpetual  icrew^  ;  the  telefcopes  have  each  twoglalies  and 

crols  hairs  m  their  foci. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obvious.  Being  adjufted  as  above, 
r  JLo>UrnC  i  orrf.,nta!1y  rt)ur>d  on  it’s  axis,  till,  through  the  moveable  ■ 

<-  feento  fall  in  the  point  of  interiectionof  the 

s  lairs ;  the  degrees  cut  by  the  index  give  the  altitude  required. 
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A  large  quadrant  (with  a  telefcopic  fight)  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  to  a  wall,  is  thence  called  a  mural  arch ,  and  is  found  to 
be  the  mod  accurate,  expeditious,  and  commodious  infirument,  for 
the  chief  purpofes  of  ajironomy.  M.  Gerften  has  given  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  new  aitronomical  mural  quadrant,  which  he  fays  is  free 
from  many  of  the  ufual  inconveniences  attending  the  ufe  of  fuch 
inftruments.  See  Quadrant. 

Gunter’s  Quadrant. 

This  is  a  kind  of  quadrant  (reprefented  plate  16  5, fig.  85,)  invented 
by  our  countryman  Edm.  Gunter. 

This,  befide  the  graduated  limb,  fixed  fights,  and  a  plummet,  as 
in  the  other  quadrants,  has  likewife  a  stereosraphical  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  fphere  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  with  the  eye  placed 
in  one  of  the  poles  ;  by  which,  befides  the  common  ufes  of  other  qua¬ 
drants,  feveral  ufeful  queltions  in  aftronomy,  &c.  are  eafily  folved. 

The  ufe. of  this  quadrant  is,  t.  To  find  the  fun’s  meridian  alti¬ 
tude  for  any  given  day,  or  the  day  of  the  month  for  any  given 
meridian  altitude.  Lay  the  thread  to  the  day  of  the  month  in  the 
fcale  next  the  limb  ;  and  the  degree  it  cuts  in  the  limb  is  the  fun’s 
meridian  altitude. 

Thus,  the  thread  being  laid  on  the  15th  of  May,  cuts  590  30', 
the  altitude  fought.  And,  contrarily  the  thread  being  fet  to  the 
meridian  altitude,  will  fhew  the  day  of  the  month. 

2.  To  find  the  hour  of  the  day.  Having  put  the  bead,  which 
Aides  on  the  thread,  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  obferve  the 
fun’s  altitude  by  the  quadrant ,  then,  if  the  thread  be  laid  over  the 
fame  in  the  limb,  the  bead  will  fall  upon  the  hour  required. 

Thus,  fuppofe  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  fun  being  then  in  the 
beginning  of  Taurus,  I  obferve  the  fun’s  altitude  by  the  quadrant 
tobe36°,  I  place  the  bead  to  the  beginning  of  Taurus  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  lay  the  thread  over  36°  of  the  limb,  and  find  the  b$ad  to  fall 
upon  the  hour-line  marked  3  and  9  ;  accordingly,  the  hour  is  either 
9  in  the  morning,  or  three  in  the  afternoon.  Again,  laying  the  bead 
on  the  hour  given  (having  firft  rectified,  or  put  it  to  the  fun’s  place) 
the  degree  cut  by  the  thread  on  the  limb  gives  the  altitude. 

Note,  the  bead  may  be  rectified  otherwife;  viz.  by  bringing  the 
thread  to  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  bead  to  the  hour-line  of  12. 

3.  To  find  the  fun’s  declination  from  his  place  given,  and  con¬ 
trariwise.  Set  the  bead  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  ;  move  the 
thread  to  the  line  of  declination  E  T,  and  the  bead  will  cut  the 
degree  of  declination  required.  Contrarily,  the  bead  being  adjufied 
to  a  given  declination,  and  the  thread  moved  to  the  ecliptic,  the 
bead  will  cut  the  fun’s  place. 

4.  The  fun’s  place  being  given,  to  find  his  right  afcenfion  ;  or 
contrarily.  Lay  the  thread  on  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  degree  it  cuts  on  the  limb  is  the  right  afcenfion  fought. 
Contrarily,  laying  the  thread  on  the  right  afcenfion,  it  cuts  the  fun’s 
place  in  the  ecliptic. 

5.  The  fun’s  altitude  being  given,  to  find  his  azimuth  ;  and 
contrariwife.  Rectify  the  bead  for  the  time  (as  in  the  fecond  arti¬ 
cle),  and  obferve  the  fun’s  altitude  ;  bring  the  thread  to  the  com¬ 
plement  of  that  altitude ;  thus  the  bead  will  give  the  azimuth 
fought,  among  the  azimuth  lines. 


6.  To  find  the  fun’s  amplitude  either  rifing  or  fetting,  when  the 
day  of  the  month  or  fun’s  place  is  given.  Let  the  bead,  redified 
for  the  time,  be  brought  to  the  horizon  ;  and  there  it  will  fliew  the 
amplitude  fought. 

7.  To  find  the  hour  of  the  night,  from  fome  of  the  five  flars  laid 
down  on  the  quadrant.  1.  Put  the  bead  to  the  ftar  you  intend  to 
obferve,  and  find  .how  many  hours  it  is  off  the  meridian  (by  article 
2) ;  then  from  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar,  fubtrad  the  fun’s  right 
afcenfion  converted  into  hours,  and  mark  the  difference  ;  which 
difference,  added  to  the  obferved  hour  of  the  ftar  from  the  meridian, 
fhews  how  many  hours  the  fun  is  gone  from  the  meridian  ;  which 
is  the  hour  of  the  night. 

Suppofe,^  e.  gr.  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  fun  being  in  the  fourth 
degree  of  Gemini,  I  fet  the  bead  to  Ardurus ;  and,  obferving  his 
altitude,  find  him  to  be  in  the  weft,  about  520  high,  and  the  bead  to 
fall  on  the  hour-line  of  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  then  will  the  hour  be 
li  hours,  50  minutes  paft  noon  ;  or  10  minutes  fhort  of  midnight. 

For  62°,  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion,  converted  into  time,  makes 
4  hours,  8  minutes  ;  which,  fubtraded  from  13  hours,  58  minutes 
(the  right  afcenfion  of  Ardurus),  the  remainder  will  be  9  hours, 
50  minutes;  which,  added  to  2  hours,  the  obferved  diltance  of 
Ardurus  from  the  meridian,  fhews  the  hour  of  the  night  to  be  11 
hours,  50  minutes. 

Astronomical,  or  Univerfal  Ring-Dial. 

This  inftrument  ferves  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  part  of 
the  earth  ;  whereas  the  common  ring-dial  is  confined  to  a  certain 
latitude.  It’s  figure  is  reprefented  in  plate  145  of  Dialling,  fig.  35. 

It  confifts  of  two  rings  or  flat  circles  from  two  to  fix  inches  in 
diameter,  and  their  breadth,  &c.  proportionable.  The  outward 
ring  A  reprefents  the  meridian  of  any  place  you  are  at,  and  contains 
two  divifions  of  90°  each,  diametrically oppofite  toone  another,  ferv- 
ing  the  one  from  the  equator  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  fouth  pole. 
The  inner  ring  reprefents  the  equator,  and  turns  exadly  within  the 
outer,  by  means  of  two  pivots  in  each  ring,  at  the  hour  of  XII. 

Acrofs  the  two  circles  goes  a  thin  rcglet  or  bridge,  with  a  curfor 
C,  that  Aides  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  In  the  curfor  is  a 
little  hole  for  the  fun  to  fhine  through.  The  middle  of  this  bridge 
is  conceived  as  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  the  extremities  as  the 
poles ;  and  on  the  one  fide  are  drawm  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  and  on 
the  other  the  days  of  the  month.  On  the  edge  of  the  meridian  Aides 
a  piece,  to  which  is  fixed  a  ring  to  fufpend  the  inftrument  by. 

In  this  dial,  the  divifions  on  the  axis  are  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
or  the  lun’s  declination,  adapted  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  equator 
as  ra  di  us,  and  pi  aeed  on  either  fide  of  the  center ;  but  inftead  of  laying 
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them  down  from  a  line  of  tangents,  a  fcale  of  equal  parts  may  be 
made,  whereof  1000  fhould  anfw'er  exaftly  to  the  length  of  the  femi- 
axis,  from  the  center  to  the  infide  of  the  equino&ial  ring;  and  then 
434  of  thefe  parts  may  be  laid  down  towards  each  end  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  which  wouid  limit  all  divifions  on  the  axis,  becaufe  434  is  the 
natural  tangent  of  23°  29'.  And  then,  by  a  nonius  fixed  to  the  fliding- 
piece,  and  taking  the  fun’s  declination  from  an  ephemeris,  and  the 
tangent  of  that  declination  from  the  table  of  natural  tangents,  the 
Aider  ought  to  be  always  fet  true  within  two  minutes  of  a  degree. 
And  this  fcale  of  434  equal  parts  might  beplaced  right  againft  the  23-^ 
degrees  of  the  fun’s  declination,  on  the  axis,  inftead  of  the  fun’s 
place,  which  is  there  ot  little  ufe  :  for  then  the  Aider  might  be  fet  in 
the  ufal  way,  to  the  day  of  the  month,  for  common  ufe  ;  but  to  the 
natural  tangent  of  the  declination,  when  great  accuracy  is  required. 

Ufe  of  the  Astronomical  or  Univerfal  Ring-Dial. 

Place  the  line  a  (on  the  middle  of  the  Hiding-piece)  over  the  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude  of  the  place  (e.  gr.  51^°  for  London)  put  the  line 
which  croffes  the  hole  of  the  curfor  to  the  degree  of  the  lign,  or  day 
of  the  month.  Open  the  inftrument  fo  as  that  the  two  rings  be  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  fufpend  it  by  the  ring  H,  that  the 
axis  of  the  dial,  reprefented  by  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  may  be 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world.  Then  turn  the  flat  fide  of  the 
bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  his  rays,  ftriking  through  the  little 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  curfor,  may  fall  exadtly  on  a  line  drawn 
round  the  middle  of  the  concave  furface  of  the  inner  ring  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  bright  fpot  fhews  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  laid  concave 
furface  of  the  ring.  Note,  the  hour  of  XII  is  not  fhewn  by  this 
dial,  becaufe  the  outer  circle  being  then  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
hinders  the  fun’s  rays  from  falling  on  the  inner  ;  nor  will  this  dial 
fliew  the  hour  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  becaufe  his  rays 
then  fall  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle. 

Astronomical  Sector. 

This  inftrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  George  Graham,  for  find¬ 
ing  the  difference  in  right  afcenfion  and  declination  between  two  ob¬ 
jects,  whofe  diftance  is  too  great  to  be  obferved  through  a  fixed  tele- 
fcope,  by  means  of  a  micrometer.  This  inftrument  [plate  7,  Afiro- 
nomyfi)  confifts  of  a  brafs  plate,  called  the  feCtor,  formed  like  a  T, 
having  the  thank  C  D,  as  a  radius  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  two  inches  broad  at  the  end  D,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  at  C  ; 
and  the  crofs-piece  A  B,  as  an  arch,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  broad  ;  upon  which  with  a  radius  of  thirty  inches,  is 
deferibed  an  arch  of  ten  degrees,  each  degree  being  divided  into 
as  fmall  parts  as  are  convenient.  Round  a  fmall  cylinder  C,  con¬ 
taining  the  center  of  this  arch,  and  fixed  in  the  fhank,  moves  a 
plate  of  brafs,  to  which  is  fixed  a  telefcope  C  E,  having  it’s  line 
of  collimation  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  fe&or,  and  paffing  over 
the  center  C  of  the  arch  A  B,  and  the  index  of  a  Vernier’s  dividing 
plate,  whofe  length,  being  equal  to  iixteen  quarters  of  a  degree,  is 
divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  fixed  to  the  eye  end  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope,  and  made-  to  Aide  along  the  arch  ;  which  motion  is  performed 
by  a  long  ferew,  G,  at  the  back  of  the  arch,  communicating  with  the 
Vernier  through  a  flit  cut  in  the  brafs,  parallel  to  the  divided  arch. 
Round  the  center  F  of  a  circular  brafs  plate,  a  b  c,  of  five  inches 
diameter,  moves  a  brafs  crofs  KLMN,  having  the  oppofite  ends  O 
and  P  of  one  bar  turned  up  perpendicularly  about  three  inches,  to 
ferve  as  fupporters  to  the  fedor,  and  ferewed  to  the  back  of  it’s 
radius  ;  fo  that  the  plane  of  the  fedor  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
circular  plate,  and  can  revolve  round  the  center  of  that  plate  in  this 
parallel  pofition.  A  fquare  iron  axis  H  1  F,  eighteen  inches  long, 
is  ferewed  flat  to  the  back  of  the  circular  plate  along  one  of  it's 
diameters,  fo  that  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  fedor. 
The  whole  inftrument  is  fupported  on  a  proper  pedeftal,  fo  that  the 
faid  axis  Atall  be  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  and  proper  contriv¬ 
ances  are  annexed  to  fix  it  in  any  pofition.  The  inftrument,  thus 
fupported,  can  revolve  round  it’s  axis  H  I,  parallel  to  the  earth’s 
axis,  with  a  motion  like  that  of  the  ftars,  the  plane  of  the  fedor 
being  always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  fome  hour-circle,  and  confe- 
qently  every  point  of  the  telefcope  deferibing  a  parallel  of  declina¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  the  fedor  be  turned  round  the  joint  F  of  the  circular 
plate,  it’s  graduated  arch  may  be  brought  parallel  to  an  hour-circle ; 
and  confequently  any  two  ftars,  whofe  difference  of  declination  does 
not  exceed  the  degrees  of  that  arch,  will  pafs  over  it. 

To  obferve  their  paffage,  dired  the  telefcope  to  the  preceding  ftar, 
and  fix  the  plane  of  the  fedor  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  it  ;  move 
the  telefcope  by  the  ferew  G,  and  ohferve,  at  the  tranfit  of  each  over 
the  crofs  wires,  the  time  fhewn  by  the  clock,  and  alfo  the  divifion 
upon  the  arch  A  B,  fhewn  by  the  index ;  then  is  the  difference  of 
the  arches  the  difference  of  the  declination  ;  and  that  of  the  times 
fhews  the  difference  of  the  right  afcenfion  of  thofe  ftars. 

A  Sextant 

Is  an  aftronomical  inftrument,  made  like  a  quadrant ;  excepting 
that  it’s  limb  only  comprehends  60  degrees.  The  ufe  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fextant  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  quadrant. 

We  prefume,  this  fyftematical  defcription  of  the  feveral  glories 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  cannot  be  more  aptly  concluded  than  in  that 
beautiful  and  admired  hymn  ofpraife  to  their  infinitely  wife,  power¬ 
ful,  and  beneficent  Former,  written  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addifon. 

Ode  on  the  Starry  Heavens. 

The  fpacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  Iky, 

And  fpangled  heav’ns  a  fhining  frame, 

T  heir  great  Original  proclaim  : 

Th’  unwearied  fun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator’s  pow’r  difplay. 

And  publifhes  to  ev’ry  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  , 

Soon 
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Soon  as  the  ev’ning  fhades  prevail; 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wond’rous  tale, 

And  nightly  to  the  lift’ning  earth 
Repeats  the  ftory  of  her  birth  : 

W  hi  111  all  the  liars  that  round  her  burn; 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  the  roll, 

And  fpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

\Vhat  though,  in  folemn  filence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terreflrial  ball  j 
What  tho’  nor  real  voice  nor  found 
Amici  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ; 

In  reafon’s  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 

For  ever  finging  as  they  fhine, 

"  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  divine!  ’ 

N.  B.  Such  detached  articles  in  Astronomy,  as  could  not  with 
propriety,  or  without  injury  to  the  rejl  of  the  work,  he  introduced  into  this 
Sy/lem ,  will  he  found  treated  at  large  under  their  proper  heads,  in  this  um- 
verfa/ly  approved^ e\v  Royal  Cyclopa-  dia  ^Encyclopedia, 
or  complete  Modern  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  in  which 
the  ut  mo  ft  pains  will  be  taken,  (hy  /leering  a  proper  courfe  between  the  two 
extremes  of  having  too  many  references,  and  the  being  abfurdly  fyjlematicj 
to  comprehend,  all  the  excellencies'  f  Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  the  French  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  and  that  voluminous  work  the  Encyclopedia  printed  in  Scot¬ 
land;  together  with  a  va/l  variety  of  new  matter  never  before  given  in  any 
work  of  the  kind. 

Astronomy  is  fometimes  divided  into  the  ancient  and  the  new. 

Astronomy,  ancient,  is  that  which  fuppofes  the  earth  fixed  and 
quiefeent  in  the  center,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  perform  their 
revolutions  round  it.  This  hypothelis  is  followed  by  Ptolemy  in  his 
Almageft,  and  thence  called  the  Ptolemaic  fyllem;  which  fee. 

An  epitome  of  the  ancient  aftronomers,  for  the  ufe  of  learners, 
was  made  by  Purbachius,  and  his  fcholar  Regiomontanus,  in  1550, 
containing  the  whole  dodlrine  of  the  heavenly  motions,  their  mag- 
hitudes,  eclipfes,  &c. 

Astronomy,  new,  is  the  art  as  delivered  by  Copernicus,  by 
whorh  the  fictitious  machines  of  his  predeceffors  were  thrown  out ; 
and  the  conflitution  of  the  heavens  reduced  to  more  fimple,  natural, 
and  certain  principles.  In  his  fix  books  of  Celeftial  Revolutions, 
publifhed  in  the  year  1566,  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  jufter 
fyflem,  by  retrieving  Pythagoras’s  and  Philolaus’s  dogma  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth. 

ASTROP-/Ac//.r,  in  Northamptonfhire,  were  recommended  80 
years  ago  by  the  phyficians  Willis  and  Clever,  for  the  cure  of  the 
feurvy*  aflhma,  &c. 

ASTROPECTEN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  star -fi/h ; 
ivhich  fee.  * 

ASTROPODIA.  See  the  article  Asteria,  star-zc^/,  an 
American  plant. 

ASTROSCOPE,  the  name  of  an  inflrument  compofed  of  two 
hemifpheres,  having  the  conflellations  delineated  in  their  fuperfi- 
cies,  whereby  the  liars  may  be  eafily  known. 

ASTROSCOPIA,  the  art  of  obferving  and  examining  the  ftars 
by  means  of  telefcopes. 

ASTROTHEMATA,  among  aflrologers,  the  places  and  pofi- 
tions  of  the  liars,  in  a  theme  of  the  heavens. 

ASTROTHESIA,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  conllellation  or 
image  of  feveral  liars  in  the  heavens. 

ASTRUM,  or  Astron,  a  conllellation  or  affemblage  of  ftars. 
It  is  alfo  particularly  applied  to  the  great  dog,  or  the  great  bright 
liar  in  his  mouth. 

Astrum,  inchemiftry,  fignifies  that  virtue  which  accrues  to 
things  from  their  preparation. 

ASTURIS,  in  zoology,  the  go s- hawk,  or  accipiter  palumbarius  of 
fome  authors. 

ASTYNOMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity.  See  Agoranomus. 

ASYLUM,  a  fandluary,  or  place  of  refuge,  where  criminals 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  hands  of  juftice. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  firil  afylum  was  built  at  Athens  by  the 
Heraclidae,  as  a  refuge  for  thofe  who  fled  from  the  oppreflion  of 
their  fathers.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  afyla  of  altars 
and  temples  were  very  ancient,  andlikewife  thofe  of  tombs,  llatues, 
and  other  monuments  ot  confiderable  perfonages:  thus  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephefus  was  a  refuge  for  debtors,  the  tomb  of  Thefeus 
for  Haves ;  and  Romulus,  when  he  built  Rome,  left  a  certain  fpace 
as  an  afylum  to  all  perfons,  whether  freemen  or  Haves,  with  a  politi¬ 
cal  view  of  drawing  together  great  numbers  from  all  quarters  to 
people  his  new  city. 

.  1  he  Jews  had  their  afyla,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  were  the 
fix  cities  of  refuge,  the  temple,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings 
This  privilege  began  likewife  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Chrillian 
churches  in  the  reign  of  Conllantine,  at  which  time  the  altar  only 
and  the  inward  fabric  of  the  church  were  a  place  of  refuge ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  the  whole  precinCts,  nay  even  the  graves  of  the  dead,  crof- 
les,  fchqolsj  See.  were  comprehended  in  that  privilege.  As  afyla 
were  not  intended  originally  to  patronize  wickednefs,  but  as  a  re- 
iugc  for  the  innocent,  the  injured  and  the  oppreifed,  feveral  crimes 
were  excepted  by  law,  for  which  the  church  could  grant  no  protec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  1 .  Protection  was  denied  to  public  debtors.  2.  To  Jews 
who  pretended  to  turn  Chriftians,  in  order  to  avoid  fufferin^  legal 
pumlhment  for  their  crimes.'  3.  To  heretics  and  apollates.  To 
Haves  who  fled  from  their  mailers.  And,  5.  To  robbers,  murder¬ 
ers,  confpirators,  ravilhers,  &c. 

Modern  fanCtuaries  area  great  abufe  of  thofe  ancient  afyla  of  the 
Cnri.lhanchurch,  in  giving  proteaion  to  almaft  all  forts  of  crimi- 
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nals,  making  guilt  and  libertinage  more  bold'  and  daring,  and  fo 
enervating  the  force  of  civil  laws.  The  canon  law  ot  Gratian,  and 
the  decretals  of  the  popes,  grant  protection  to  almolt  all  criminals  ; 
and  Polydore  Virgil  ccnfures  the  Engliih,  who  did  not  even  exempt 
traitors  and  rebels  from  flying  to  afyla  :  but  at  prefent  wc  have  no 
fuch  practice,  nor  is  there  any  privileged  place  in  England  allowed 
by  law  to  fereen  offenders  from  juftice. 

ASYLUS,  in  zoology.  See  Ga G-fly. 

ASYMMETRY,  in  a  general  fenic,  the  want  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  aey  thing,  being  the  contrary  of  fvmnietry.  See 
Symmetry. 

In  mathematics,  it  is  ufed  for  what  is  more  commonly  called  in- 
commenfurability.  Soe  Incommensurable. 

ASYMPTOTE,  in  geometry/  a  line  which  continually  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  another*  but,  though  continued  infinitely,  will 
never  meet  with  it  :  of  thefe  there  are  many  kinds.  In  ilri&nefs, 
however, 

Asymptotes  is  appropriated  to  right  lines,  which  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  fome  curve,  of  which  they  are  faid  to  be  the 
afymptotes;  but  if  they  and  their  curve  are  indefinitely  continued, 
they  will  never  meet. 

Afymptotes  mav  be  Conceived  as  tangents  to  their  curves  at  an  infi¬ 
nite  diilance.  Two  curves  are  alfo  faid  to  be  afymptotical,  when 
they  thus  continually  approach,  without  a  poflibility  of  meeting. 
Thus  two  parabolas,  whole  axes  are  in  the  fame  right  line,  are 
afymptotical  to  each  other. 

Of  curves  ofthefccond  kind,  that  is,  the  conic  fe&ions,  only  the 
hyperbola  has  afymptotes,  being  twro  in  number. 

All  curves  of  the  third  kind  may  have  at  kafl  one  afymptote  ;  but 
they  may  have  three  ;  and  all  curves  of  the  fourth  kind  may  have 
four  afymptotes.  The  conchoid,  eifloid,  and  logarithmic  curve, 
have  each  one  afymptote.  See  Cissoid,  Conchoid,  Curves, 
Hyperbola,  &c. 

Asymptotes  are  diftinguiflied,  by  fome,  into  various  orders. 
Forinflance:  an  afjjnptote  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firlt  order,  when  it 
coincides  with  the  bafe  of  the  curvilinear  figure:  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  when  it  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  bafe  :  of  the  third  order, 
when  it  is  a  right  line  oblique  to  the  bafe  :  of  the  fourth  order, 
when  it  is  a  common  parabola,  that  has  it’s  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  bafe  :  and,  in  general,  of  the  order  r-J- 2,  when  it  is  a  para¬ 
bola,  the  ordinate  of  which  is  always  as  a  power  of  the  bafe, 
whereof  r  is  the  exponent. 

A  curious  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  confifts  in  the  determina-; 
tion  of  the  afymptotes  of  curves.  M.  de  Fontenelle  has  given  feve¬ 
ral  theorems  relating  to  this  fubjeft,  in  his  Geometrie  de  PInfini. 
But  this  matter  is  treated  of  with  greater  accuracy  by  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin,  in  his  Fluxions,  book  i.  chap,  to,  where  he  has  been  careful 
to  avoid  the  modern  paradoxes  concerning  infinities  and  infinitefi- 
mals.  See  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  313,  Sc  feq.  where  are 
v  laid  down  the  afymptotes  of  curves,  described  by  theinterfe&ions  of 
right  lines  revolving  about  given  poles. 

Asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  are  thus  deferibed.  Suppofe 
a  right  line  DE  ( plate  144 ,fg.  20,)  drawn  through  the  vertex  A  of 
the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  ordinate  M  m,  and  equal  to  the  con¬ 
jugate  axis,  viz.  the  part  DA,  or  AE  to  the  femi-axis:  then,  two 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  center  C  of  the  hyperbola,  through  the 
points  D  and  E,  viz.  the  right  lines  CF  and  CG,  are  afymptotes  of 
the  curve.  '  >  .  >  tori  . 

If  the  hyperbola  GMR  ffg.  12,  N°  2,)- be  of  any  kind  whofe 
nature  with  regard  to  the  curve,  and  it's  afymptote,  is  expreffed  by 
this  general  equation,  x"1  y” •=. a™  - j-»  /  and  the  right  line  PM  be 
drawn  any  where  parallel  to  afymptote  CS,  and  the  parallelogram 
PCOM,  be  completed :  this  parallelogram  is -to  the  hyperbolic 
fpace  PMGB,  contained  under  the  determinatclinc  PM,  theeurvr 
of  the  hyperbola  GM  indefinitely  continued  towards  G,  and  the 
part  PB  of  the  afymptote  indefinitely  continued  the  fame  way,  as 
m — n  is  to  n  :  and  fo  if  m  be  greater  than  n,  the  faid  fpace  is  fquare-  j 
able;  but  when  ?«—«,  as  it  will  be  in  the  common  hyperbola,  the 
ratio  of  the  foregoing  parallelogram  to  that  fpace  is  as  o  to  I  ;  that 
is,  the  fpace  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  parallelogram,  and  fo  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  :  and  when  m  is  lefs  than  »,  the  parallelogram  will, 
be  to  the  fpace  as  a  negative  number  to  a  politive  one,  and  the  faid 
fpace  is  fquareable. 

Asymptote  of  a  logarithmic  curve.  If  MS  (plate  1^,  fg.  33,) 
be  the  logarithmic  curve,  PR  an  afymptote,  PT  the  fubtangent, 
and  MP  an  ordinate;  then  will  the  indeterminateTpaee  RPM  S  =2 
P  M  X  PT  ;  and  the  folid,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  this  curve 
about  the  afymptote  VP,  will  be  half  ot  a  cylinder  whofe  altitude  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  fubtangent,  and  the  femidiameter  of  the 
bafe  equal  to  the  ordinate  Q_V. 

Asymptote ,  parabolic.  See  Parabolic  afymptote. 

ASYMPTOTIC  f paces.  See  Hyperbolic  J paces. 

ASYNDETON,  in  grammar,  a  figure  which  omits  the  con¬ 
junctions  in  a  fentence  : 

Asyndeton  the  cop’lative  denies; 

Or  Dialyton,  which  the  fame,implies. 

E.  gr.  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  I  came,  I  faw,  I  conquered  ;  where  the  con- 
jun&ion  el,  and,  is  omitted:  alfo,  faith,  juftice,  truth,  religion, 
mercy,  dies;  for  faith  and  juftice,  &c. 

ATABULUS,  a  kind  of  dry,  pinching  wind  in  Apulia,  of  which 
ancient  naturaliils  fpeak  in  terms  of  horror,  on  account  of  the  ravage 
it  made,  bv  fcorching  and  withering  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

ATANTA,  in  botany,  a  name  which  the  people  of  Guinea  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  kind  of  fumach.  They  efteem  it  for  it’s  medicinal  virtues; 
and  give  it  as  a  reftorative,  boiled  in  water.  Petiver  calls  it  RHUS 
Guinccnfe  trifoliatum  ferratum  fcabium,  from  it’s  being  trifoliate,  and 
having  rough  and  ferrated  leaves. 

ATARAXY, 
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ATARAXY,  a  term  ufed  by  the  ftoics  and  fceptics,  to  denote 
that  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  that  firmnefs  of  judg¬ 
ment,  which  6  cures  us  from  all  emotions  arifing  from  vanity  or 
felf-conceit.  In  this  confided  the  fummum  bonum ,  or  fovereign 
good. 

ATAXY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  want  of  order:  with  phyficians 
it  fignifies  the  irregularity  of  crifes  and  parcxyfms  of  fevers.  They 
have  frequent  recourfe  to  an  ataxy ,  when  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  any 
diforder  in  the  body. 

A  1  CHE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  filver  coin  ufed  in  Turkey,  and 
worth  only  one  third  of  the  Englilh  penny.  It  is  ftatnped,  like  the 
para,  with  Arabic  charadlers. 

AT  CHIEVEMEN  T,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  arms  of  a  perfon 
or  family,  together  with  all  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  fhield,  as 
helmet,  mantle,  creft,  fcrolls,  motto,  and  fuch  quartering  as  may 
have  been  acquired  by  alliances,  all  marihalled  in  their  properorder. 

Atchhvemcnts,  now  corruptly  called  hatchments,  are  thofe  ufually 
hung  out  on  the  fronts  of  houl'es,  after  the  death  of  fome  confider- 
able  perfon.  See  plate  18, 

ATE,  in  the  pagan  theblogy,  the  goddefsof  mifehief. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  call:  down  from  heaven  at 
the  birth  of  Hercules :  for  J  uno  having  deceived  j  upiter,  in  caufing 
Eurifiheus  to  be  born  before  Hercules,  Jupiter  exprefled  his  refent- 
ment  on  Ate,  as  the  author  of  that  mifehief,' and  threw  her  headlong 
from  heaven  to.earth,  fwrearing  fire  fiiould  never  return  thither  again. 

The  name  of  this  goddefs  comes  from  araa,  noceo,  to  hurt.  Her 
being  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  means,  t-hat  no  evil  happens  to  us,  but 
by  the  permilfion  of  Providence  ;  and  her  banifhment  to  earth  de¬ 
notes  the  terrible  effedls  of  divine  jultice  among  men. 

A  l  EGAR,  a  kind  of  hand-dart  ;  a  weapon  ufed  by  the  Saxons  : 
the  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  aetnn,  to  fling,  and  gar,  a  weapon. 

AT.  ELEIA,  implies  an  exemption  from  taxes,  tribute,  or  other 
burdens  :  it  alfo  denoted  an  exemption  from  offices,  granted  by 
Conftantine  to  the  Egyptian  clergy. 

ATELLANfE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  comic  and  fatiric  pieces 
presented  on  the  theatre  ;  but  as  in  the  later  times  theygrew  excef- 
fivCly  lewd  and  impudent,  they  were  fupprefied  by  order  of  the  fe- 
nate.  The  atdlance  of  the  Romans  anfwered  to  the Jatyree  among 
the  Greeks. 

ATH,or  Atha,  an  Anglo-Saxon  term,  fignifying  an  oath, 
chiefly  that  taken  by  way  of  purgation. 

A  TEMPO  Giusto,  in  mufic,  fignifies  to  fing  or  play  in  an 
equal,  true,  or  juft  time. 

ATHAMADULET,  the  prime  minifter  of  the  Perfian  empire, 
as  the  grand  vilir  is  of  the  T urkiih. 

The  atbamudulet  is  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  prefident  qf 
the  council,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  and  is  charged  with  all 
foreign  affairs. 

ATHANASIA,  an  epithet  applied  by  ancient  phyficians  to  a 
kind  of  antidotes,  fuppofed  to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  life, 
even  to  immortality.  Athanafia  magna  has  been  recommended 
againft  dyfenteries  and  haemorrhages. 

Athanasia  fignifies  tanzy,  in  fome  authors. 

ATKANATI,  in  Perfian  antiquity,  a  body  of  cavalry,  confifting 
of  io  ,000  men  always  complete.  They  were  called  athanati,  be- 
caufe  when  one  of  them  happened  to  die,  another  was  immediately 
appointed  to  fucceed  him. 

ATHANOR,  in  chemiftry,  a  large  immoveable  furnace,  built 
of  brick  and  earth,  and  covered  with  a  tower  at  the  top  ;  proper  to 
maintain  a  temperate  and  equal  degree  of  heat,  for  a  confiderable 
time.  See  plate  133 ,fg.  38. 

The  word  athamr  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  who  call  an  oven 
tanneron ,  from  the  Hebrew  "TO/"),  tannour,  an  oven,  or  furnace  : 
whence,  with  the  additional  particle  al,  nlTTPN,  all  amour ,  &c. 
Others  choofe  to  derive  the  name  from  «9«v«t©-,  immortal,  becaufe 
of  it’s  durable  fire. 

The  heat  of  the  athanor  is  increafed  or  diminiffied  by  opening  or 
ffiutting  a  regifter.  It  is  made  to  communicate  it’s  head  by  tubes,  or 
apertures,  at  the  fide  of  the  hearth,  or  fire-place,  to  feveral  adjacent 
veffels  ;  by  which  means  different  operations  are  carried  on  at  the 
fame  time/ 

The  athamr  is  alfo  called  piger  llcnricus,  flow  Harry  ;  becaufe 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  flower  operations  ;  and  becaufe,  when  once  filled 
with  coals,  it  keeps  burning  a  longtime  ;  whence  the  Greeks  call 
it  axnSr.s,  q.  d.  giving  no  trouble,  as  it  does  not  need  to  be  conti¬ 
nually  attended.  It  is  alfo  called  the  philofophical  furnace,  or  fur¬ 
nace  of  arcana  ;  fometimes  uterus  chymicus,  or  fpagiricus,  and,  po¬ 
pularly,  the  tower  furnace,  furnus  turritus. 

The  lamp  furnace,  which  is  a  true  athamr,  may  be  fuccefsfully 
ufed  in  operations  which  do  not  require  much  heat. 

ATHEISM,  the  dilbelief  or  denial  of  the  exiftence  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  God. 

ATHEIST,  a  perfon  who  denies  the  exiftence  and  providence 
of  God,  and  confequently  has  no  religion  at  all,  true  or  falfe. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  a,  priv.  and  God. 

There  is  room  to  doubt,  whether  there  ever  were  thinking  men, 
who  have  actually  reafoned  themfelves  into  the  dilbelief  of  a  Deity. 
Among  the  ancients,  indeed,  we  read  of  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  and 
Diagorus  the  Melian,  both  profeffed  atheijls  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
let  up  afehool  of  atheijm  at  Athens,  for  which  he  was  profecutedby 
the  Athenians  ;  but  by  flying  out  of  the  country,  heefcaped  the  pu- 
niffiment  of  death  intended  for  him.  About  twenty  years  before, 
they  had  proceeded  againft  Protagoras,  another  philofopher,  for  on¬ 
ly  doubting  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Both  thefe  had  been  the  fcho- 
lars  of  Democritus,  the  firft  founder  of  the  atomical  philofophy, 
which  is  in  it’s  conferences  an  atheijlieal  fcheme  :  for  though  it  al- 
,K)ws  the  being  of  a  Godin  name,  yet,  by  denying  his  providence,  it 
denies  his  exigence  in  effedt.  It  is  however  probable,  that  thefe 
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philofophers  were  not,  properly  fpeaking,  atheijls,  but  branded  as 
iuch  by  the  pagans,  for  denying  the  divinity  of  their  falfe  gods. 

Plato  diftinguiffies  three  forts  of  atheijls  :  fuch  as  deny  absolutely 
that  there  arc  any  gods  :  others  who  allow  the  exiftenc  of  the  gods 
a-n.  1-°^  they  concern  themfelves  with  human  affairs,  and  fo 
dilbelieve  a  providence:  and  laftly,  fuchas  believe  in  the  gods,  and 
a  providence,  but  think  that  they  are  very  eafilv  apneafed,  and  remit 
the  greateft  crimes  for  the  fmalleft  Application.  The  firft  of  thefe 
are  the  only  true  atheijls,  in  the  ftrift  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 
f  borne  diftinguilh  atheijls  into  fpeculative  and  pradlical  ;  by  the 
former  they  mean  fuch  as  are  atheijls  from  principle  and  theory  ; 
and  by  the  latter,  thofe  whofe  livesincline  them  to  believe,  or  rather 
with  to  believe,  there  were  no  God. 

The  philofophers  among  us  have  been  theprincipal  advocates  for 
the  exiftence  of  a  Deity.  Witnefs  the  writings  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  Boyle,  Ray,  Cheyne,  Nieuwentyt,  Durham,  Fenelon,  &c. 
So  true  is  that  faying  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  though  a  fmattering  of 
philofophy  may  lead  a  man  into  atheijm,  a  deep  draught  will  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  Providence 
ATHELING,  Adei.  ing,  Edling,  Ethling,  or  Etheling, 
among  our  anceftors,  was  a  title  of  honour  belonging  to  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent,  or  prefumptive,  to  the  crown.  This  honourable  appella¬ 
tion  was  firft  conferred  by  Edward  the  Confefforon  Edgar,  to  whom 
he  was  great  uncle,  when,  being  without  any  iffue  of  his  own,  he 
intended  to  make  him  his  heir.  But  atkeling,  when  applied  to  the 
heir  of  the  crown,  feems,  in  reality,  to  denote  a  perfon  endowed 
with  noble  qualities,  atid  to  correlpond  with  nobilis  Cajur  among  the 
Romans!  . 

ATHENE,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  called  Athene. 

ATHENAEUM,  in  antiquity,  was  a  public  ftrudlure,  wherein 
the  profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts  held  their  affemblies,  the  rhetori¬ 
cians  declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearfed  their  performances. 

1  hefe  ftrudt ures,  of  which  there  were  feveral  at  Athens,  were 
built-in  the  form  of  amphitheatres,  encompaffed  with  feats,  called 
cunei. 

The  three  mbft  celebrated  athenaa  were  thofe  at  Athens,  at  Rome, 
and  ^t  Lyons,  the  fecond  of  which  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  ,  ^ 

ATHENATORIUM,  among  chemifts,  Is  a  thick  glafs  cover, 
placed  on  a  cucurbit,  having  a  llender  umbo,  or  prominent  part, 
which  enters  within  the  neck  of  the  cucurbit,  like  a  ftopple. 

AT  HENIPPUM,  a  collyrium,  commended  by  the  ancient  phy¬ 
ficians  againft  divers  difeafes  of  the  eyes  ;  thus  denominated  from 
it’s  inventor  Athenippus. 

ATHERINA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  fiffi  of  the  order  of  abdo- 
minedes  in  the  Lindaean  arrangement,  and  comprehends  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  hepjetus  and  menidia,  the  latter  of  which  is  found  in  the 
frefh  waters  of  Carolina,  and  is  called  by  Garden,  filver-fijh.  The 
atherina  is  alfocommon  on  the  ffiores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A.1  HEROMA,  is  a  kind  of  tumour,  or  fpecies  of  wen.  It  is 
Colouflefs,  void  of  pain,  containing  in  a  cyft,  a  matter  like  pap,  in¬ 
termixed  fometimes  with  hard  corpufcles,  and  fometimes  with  a 
hardifli  matter  like  the  chew’ed  bones  of  chickens.  It  is  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  fiiape,  not  eafily  impreffed  with  the  finger,  nor  after  impref- 
fion  does  it  eafily  rife  again.  It  is  thus  called  from  aQvotx,  pap,  or 
pulp,  which  it’s  poultice- like  contents  refemble,  and  is  cured  by 
fedtion. 

ATHLETiE,  ill  antiquity,  perfons  of  ftrength  and  agility,  pro¬ 
perly  difeiplined  for  performing  in  the  public  games. 

The  word  is  Greek,  aUxnms,  and  derived  from  a3x©-,  combat. 

Under  the  name  athletes  were  comprehended  wreftlers,  boxers, 
runners,  leapers,  throwers  of  the  dilcus,  and  thofe  pradlifed  in  other 
exercifes  exhibited  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  other  folemn 
games,  where  prizes  were  eftabliffied  for  the  conquerors. 

ATHLETIC  crown,  was  a  crown  made  of  laurel,  deftined  to 
crown  vidtors  at  the  public  games,  alfo  poets,  orators,  &c.  bee 
Crown. 

Athletic  habit,  denotes  a  ftrong,  hale  conftitution  of  body, 
which  was  the  objedl  aimed  at  by  the  athletes,  and  to  which  their 
diet  correfponded. 

Athletic  weight,  in  the  animal  (Economy,  is  that  weight  of 
the  body  under  which  an  animal  has  the  greateft  ftrength  and  acti¬ 
vity.  See  W  eight. 

ATHLIPTOS,  in  medicine,  is  an  expreffion  ufed  by  fome  to 
denote  the  approach  of  a  feverifh  paroxyfm,  without  compreflion  ; 
the  word  being  compounded  of  «  neg.  and  to  prefs  ;  q.  d. 

uncompreffedi 

ATHLOTHETA,  the  name  of  an  officer  appointed  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  ancient  public  games,  and  adjudge  the  prizes. 

ATHNACH,  denotes  one  of  the  principal  Hebrew  accents, 
ufed  not  only  to  regulate  the  voice,  but  to  diltinguifti  the  numbers 
of  a  fentence.  It  anfwers  to  our  colon,  and  fometimes, .to  a  note 
of  interrogation  ;  and  is  marked  under  a  letter  thus  [»).  The 
word  athnach  fignifies  rejpiratio. 

ATHWART,  in  navigation,  acrofs ;  as  athwart  hawfe,  a  (hip 
is  faid  to  lie  in  that  pofition  when  flie  bears  with  her-lide  againlt 
another’s  ftem. 

Athwart  the  fore-foot,  is  a  ffiot  generally  fo  difedled  to  flop  a 
ffiip,  and  make  her  remain  with  her  fails  flackened,  till  ffie  is  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  is  levelling  the  lhot  fo  that  it  may  fall  direClly  under 
the  prow  or  ftem. 

Athwart -hawfe,  expreffes  the  fituation  of  a  ffiip,  when  flie  is 
driven  by  wfind  or  tide,  or  any  other  accident,  acrofs  the  fore-part 
of  another. 

Athwart  Jhips,  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  fliipto  the  other. 

ATIA,  or  Odio  and  Atia,  anciently  called  breve  de  beno  it! 
malo,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  ffieriff,  to  inquire  whether  a  man, 
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being  committed  to  prifon  on  fufpicion  of  murder,  be  committed 
on  juft  fufpicion,  or  onlv  malice  and  ill  will. 

ATI  BAR,  a  name  given  to  gold-duft,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gago  in  Africa  ;  from  which  the  Europeans,  and  efpe- 
eialTv  the  French,  have  compofed  the  word  tiber  ;  which  alfo  figni- 
fies  gold-duft  among  thofe  who  trade  in  that  commodity. 

ATING4  guacu  mucu,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
Brafilian  bird  of  the  ftarling  kind  ;  and  about  the  fizeof  the  thrufh. 

ATIZOE,  among  ancient  naturalifts,  was  the  name  of  a  ftone 
ufed  in  the  confecration  and  anointing  of  kings. 

ATLANTIC  or  weftern  ocean,  is  that  part  of  the  grand  ocean 
which  wadies  the  weftern  coafts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the 
eaftern  of  America,  extending  from  the  areftic  circle  to  the  equinoc¬ 
tial.  See  Ocean. 

ATLANTIDLS,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  to  the  Pleiades, 
or  feven  ftars  :  thus  called,  as  being  fuppofed  by  the  poets  to  have 
been  the  daughters  either  of  Atlas,  or  his  brother  Hefperus,  who 
ivere  trar.flated  into  heaven.  See  Pleiades, 

ATLANTIS,  an  idand  fpoken  of  by  Plato,  and  many  other 
ancient  writers,  under  fome  extraordinary  circumftances  ;  and 
rendered  famous  by  a  controverfy  among  the  moderns,  concerning 
it’s  fituation  and  exiftence.  The  atlaatis  was  thus  called  from  Atlas, 
Neptune’s  eldeft  fon,  who,  we  are  told,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the 
government  of  the  place. 

Atlantis,  mu,  the  name  applied  to  a  fictitious  philofophical 
commonwealth,  of  which  lord  Bacon  has  given  a  defeription  ;  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  an  idand  in  the  South-Sea,  to  which  the  author  was 
driven,  in  a  voyage  from  Peru  to  Japan.  The  compofition  is  an 
ingenious  fable,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  or  Campanella’s  city  of  the  Sun.  See  Bacon’s 
works,  tom.  iii.  p.  235. 

ATLAS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Africa,  fo  high, 
that  it’s  top  feems  to  bear  up  the  heavens  :  hence  the  fable,  in  which 
Atlas,  the  king  of  this  country,  is  deferibed  as  bearing  the  hea¬ 
vens  on  his  fhoulders ;  and  in  this  manner  the  famous  ftatue  at 
the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome  reprefents  him. 

Atlas,  in  architecture,  denotes  thofe  figures,  or  half  figures  of 
men,  fometimes  placed  inftead  of  columns,  or  pilafters,  for 
fupporting  any  member  of  an  edifice,  as  a  balcony,  &c.  See 
Telamones. 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  fuftains  the  head,  as  Atlas  was  fuppofed  to  fuf- 
tain  the  earth.  It  is  a  bony  ring,  and  in  it’s  back  part  it  receives 
the  procejjus  dentatus  of  the  fecond  vertebra:  it  hath  no  fpinal  pro- 
cefs ;  it's  tranfverfe  proceftes  are  very  thick;  inftead  of  the  two 
fuperior  oblique  procefles,  which  the  other  vertebra  has,  there  are 
two  oblong  holes  which  receive  the  condyls  of  theer  occipitis ,  and  the 
inferior  oblique  proceftes  are  horizontal  to  admit  of  rotation. 

Atlas,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  book  of  univerfal  geo¬ 
graphy,  containing  maps  of  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world  ;  as 
if  they  were  viewed  from  the  top  of  mount  Atlas  ;  or  rather,  on 
account  of  their  holding,  like  Atlas,  the  whole  world. 

Atlas,  in  commerce,  is  the  name  of  a  filk  manufactured  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  Chinefe,  in  manufactures  of  this  fort,  gild  paper 
on  one  fide  with  leaf  gold,  then  cut  it  into  long  flips,  and  weave  it 
into  their  filks,  which  makes  them,  with  little  coft,  look  very  rich 
and  fine.  The  fame  long  flips  are  twifted  or  turned  about  filk- 
threads  fo  artificially,  as  to  look  finer  than  gold  thread,  though  it 
be  of  no  great  value. 

The  manufacture  of  thefe  India  filks  is  wonderful,  efpeeially  of 
the  flowered  atlajjes ;  in  which  gold  and  filk  are  worked  together 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  no  workman  in  Europe  can  imitate  ;  yet  they 
are  far  from  having  that  fine  glofs  which  the  French  know  how  to 
give  their  filks. 

Atlas,  in  the  hiftory  of  infeCts,  a  fpecies  of  beetle. 

ATMOSPHERE,  is  an  immenfe  body  of  thin,  fluid,  elaftic  air, 
which  furrounds  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  confiderable  height, 
gravitates  towards  the  center,  on  it’s  furface,  is  carried  along  with 
it  round  the  fun,  and  partakes  of  all  it’s  annual  and  diurnal  mo¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  more  accurate  writers  reftrain  atmojphere  to  that 
part  of  the  air  near  the  earth,  which  receives  vapours  and  exhala¬ 
tions,  and  refraCfs  the  rays  of  light. 

Atmosphere,  it’s  electricity.  It  has  been  obferved,  firft  by 
M.  Monnier,  in  1752,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  and  with  peculiar 
attention  by  others,  that  the  atmojphere  is  feldom  or  never  wholly 
deftitute  of  the  eleCfrical  fluid  ;  but  the  quantity  is  moft  confider¬ 
able,  and  may  moft  ealily  be  drawn  from  the  air,  when  it  is  in  it's 
drieft  ftate. 

S.  Beccaria  obferves,  that  the  atmojphere  difeovers  no  figns  of 
eleClricity  in  windy  and  dear  weather,  nor  in  moift  weather  without 
rain,  nor  when  the  Iky  is  covered  with  diftinCt  and  black  clouds 
with  a  flow  motion  ;  but  he  always  found  a  moderate,  though 
interrupted  eleCtricity,  for  the  moft  part  of  the  pofitive  kind,  in  a 
clear  iky ,  when  the  weather  was  cal m ,  and  1  n  rainy  weather  without 
lightning,  a  little  before  the  rain  fell,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  it,  till  the  rain  was  almoft  over.  And  the  eledricity  was  ftrong- 
er,  as  his  rods  were  higher,  and  the  ftrings  which  were  extended 
and  infulated  in  the  open  air  were  longer. 

Atmosphere,  figure  of  it.  The  atmojphere  involves  all  parts 
of  the  furface  of  our  globe  ;  if  therefore  both  the  one  and  the  other 
continued  at  reft,  and  were  not  endowed  with  a  diurnal  motion 
round  their  axis,  then  the  atmojphere  would  be  exaCUy  fpherical, 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  for  all  the  points  of  the  furface 
of  a  fluid  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  muft  be  equally  removed  from  it’s  center. 
But  the  earth  and  the  ambient  atmojphere  are  inverted  with  a  diurnal 
motion,  which  carries  both  the  one  and  the  other  round  their  axis. 
As  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  have  a  centrifugal  force,  the  ten¬ 
dency  or  which  is  more  confiderable,  and  that  of  the  centripetal  lefs, 


as  the  parts  are  more  remote  from  the  axis  ;  the  figure  of  the  atmo¬ 
jphere  muft  become  an  oblate  fpheroid  ;  becaufe  the  parts  that  cor- 
refpond  to  the  equator,  are  farther  removed  from  the  axis,  than  the 
parts  which  correfpond  to  the  poles. 

Befides,  the  figure  of  the  atmojphere  muft  reprefent  a  fpheroid, 
becaufe  the  fun  (trikes  more  diredtly  the«?>  which  encompafles  the 
equator,  and  is  comprehended  between  the  two  tropics,  than  that 
w'hich  pertains  to  the  polar  regions.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the 
mafs  of  air ,  or  part  of  the  atmojphere,  adjoining  to  the  poles,  bein'* 
lefs  heated,  cannot  expand  fo  much,  nor  reach  fo  high.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  as  the  fame  force  which  contributes  to  elevate  the  air ,  dimin- 
ilhes  it’s  preffure  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  higher  columns  of  it 
at  or  near  the  equator,  all  other  circumftances  being  the  fame,  may 
be  no  heavier  than  thofe  that  are  lower  at  or  near  the  poles. 

Atmosphere,  weight  or  preffure  of  the.  It  has  been  already  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air,  extending  to  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  atmojphere,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of 
the  fame  hafe,  and  32  feet  high  ;  and  hence  the  weight  of  any  part, 
or  of  the  whole  atmojphere  may  be  determined :  but  this  fluid  is  fo 
fubjeft  to  change,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  find  an  equal  quantity 
of  air  at  different  times,  in  the  fame  place,  of  equal  weight. 

This  variation  is  very  apparent  when  there  is  any  alteration  in 
the  meteors  in  the  air:  for  rain,fudden  fierce  (howers,  fogs,  hail,' 
fnow,  lightning,  thunder,  winds  from  various  quarters,  florins, 
whirlwinds,  drought,  Sec.  are  certain  indications  that  the  atmojphere 
will  foon  become  of  a  different  weight.  The  different  feafons  of 
the  year  2lfo  produce  an  almofl  incredible  variation. 

Hence  an  infinite  number  of  effects,  depending  on  the  adlion  of 
the  gravity  ot  the  air,  are  in  a  perpetual  viciffitude  and  ineonrtanev. 
Accurate  oblc  rvations,  however,  continued  almoft  a  century,  have 
at  laft  enabled  us  to  determine  the  greatefl:  and  leaft  gravity  of  the 
airknown  in  Europe  :  for  it  has  been  found  that  thegreateft  weight 
of  the  atmojphere  is  in  equilibrio  with  31  inches  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  while  the  lealt  is  only  equal  to  27  ;  fo  that  the  difference 
is  almoft  a  tenth  part  of  it’s  greateft  weight ;  and  between  thofe 
limits  the  variation  of  the  atmojphere’ s  weight  is  included.  We  may 
therefore  take  29  inches  for  the  mean  altitude  of  the  mercury,  and 
confequently  it’s  weight  for  the  mean  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of 
the  fame  bafe.  Sea  Air. 

Hence  the  difference  of  preflure  on  the  body  of  a  man,  allowing 
it  to  contain  fquare  feet,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  3980  pounds 
troy.  This  remarkable  difference  muft  greatly  affeft  the  animal 
functions,  and  confequently  our  health.  If  aperfon,  for  inftance,  be 
afthmatical,  he  will  find  his  diforder  increafe  with  the  levity  of  the 
air;  for  finceapure,  denfe,  elaftic  air,  is  alone  capable  of  diftend- 
ing  his  lungs  in  refpiration,  it  will  be  lefs  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  fame  office,  when  it’s  w-eight  and  elafticity  are  decreafed  ; 
and  confequently  the  valetudinarian  will  find  his  difficulty  ofbreath- 
ing  increafe  in  proportion. 

It  is  common  to  confider  the  air  as  heaviefl:  in  foggy  weather: 
but  the  contrary  is  true  ;  for  the  air  is  adfually  heavielt  in  fine  clear 
weather.  The  reafon  for  this  error  flows  from  our  miftaking  the 
caufe.  When  the  fibres  and  nerves  are  braced  and  conftringed  by 
the  great  preflure  of  the  air,  the  blood  veflels  a£t  with  their  full 
power  and  natural  vigour,  a  proper  velocity  is  given  to  the  fluids, 
and  a  greater  momentum  to  overcome  obftrudfions  in  the  capillaries. 
Hence  we  find  ourfelves  alert  and  light,  and  thence  fanfy  that  the 
air  is  light  alfo. 

On  the  contrary,  when  this  preflure  is  leffened  by  near  3980 
pounds,  the  fibres  are  relaxed,  the  contraftile  force  of  the  velfels 
diminifhed,  a  languid  circulation  enfues,  obftrudtions,  See.  happen, 
and  produce  agues,  fevers,  aches,  See-  in  fome;  and  in  all,  aiort 
of  indolence,  or  gloomy  inactivity,  and  heavinefs;  confequences 
which  we  imagine  refult  from  the  heavinefs  of  the  air ;  whereas 
they,  in  reality,  flow  from  it’s  levity. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  weight  of  the  whole  atmojphere  upon 
the  earth’s  furface,  we  may  proceed  thus  :  fuppofe  the  earth’s  dia¬ 
meter  in  round  numbers  8000  miles,  the  area  of  a  great  circle  will 
be  8000X^000  -f-  0,7854  =  50266400  fquare  miles,  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  4  gives  201065600  fquare  miles  for  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  but,  becaufe  we  took  the  diameter  a  little  too  large,  we  may 
take  200,000,000  for  the  number  of  fquare  miles  in  the  earth’s  fur¬ 
face  ;  in  one  fquare  mile  are  (5280  X528o:=)  27878400  fquarp 
feet,  therefore  on  the  earth’s  f  urface  we  have  5575680000000000 
fquare  feet,  which  multiply  bv  2660  (the  preflure  on  each  fquare 
foot)  gives  14831308800000000000  pounds  troy  for  the  whole 
preflure. 

Atmosphere,  height  of  the.  If  the  air  were  of  an  equal  den- 
fity  throughout,  the  height  of  the  atmojphere  might  be  determined  : 
for  it  appears  from  experiments  that  a  column  of  air  72  feet  high 
is  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  of  water  of  the  fame  bafe  ;  fo  that 
the  denfity  of  air  is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to  864.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  water  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  32  feet,  or  384  inches 
high.  Hence  864X384  gives  331776  inches,  or  fomewhat  more 
than  five  miles  for  the  height  of  the  atmojphere,  were  the  denfity  of 
the  air  every  where  the  fame  as  at  the  earth.  But.lince  it’s  denfity 
decreafes  with  the  preflure,  it  will  be  more  rarefied  and  expanded 
the  higher  we  go  ;  by  which  means  the  height  of  the  atmojphere  be¬ 
comes  indefinite,  and  terminates  in  pure  aether.  See  /Ether.  - 

However,  though  it  is  impoffiblc  to  affignthe  real  height  of  the 
atmojphere,  it  neverthelefs  appears  certain  from  experiments,  that 
45  or  50  miles  is  the  utmoft  height  where  the  denfity  is  fufficient  to 
refraft  a  ray  of  light ;  and  therefore  that  may  be  accounted  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  atmojphere,  to  the  leaft  fenfible  degree  of  denfity. 

F.  de  Lana  thought  he  had  contrived  an  aeronautic  machine  for 
navigating  the  atmojphere.  Sturmius,  who  examined  it,  deolared  i* 

not 
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not  to  be  imprafticable;  but  Dr.  Hook  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  detefted  the  fallacy  of  the  contrivance.  Roger  Bacon  long  be¬ 
fore  propoled  fomething  of  the  fame  kind-  The  great  fecret  rtf 
this  art  is,  to  contrive  an  engine  fo  far  lighter  than  air,  that  it  will 
raife  itfelf  in  th e  atmofpkere,  and,  together  with  itfelf,  buov  up,  and 
carry  men  with  it.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  is 
by  exhaufting  the  airof  a  very  thin  and  light,  yet  firm,  metalline 
veflel,  with  an  air-pump.  , 

The  method  of  aerial  navigation  iscleartydefcribed  and  illuff  rated 
by  a  variety  of  examples  in  our  Syftem  of  Aerostation,  p.  56, 
&  feqq.  •  _  _ 

Atmosphere,  refraftive  power  of  it.  Bcfides  other  innumerable 
conveniences  we  receive  from  the  atmofpkere,  it  is  a  principal  caufe 
of  rendering  our  earth  that  beautiful  feene  it  now  appears.  It  is 
the  atmofpkere  that  makes  thfc  face  of  heaven,  or  firmament,  appear 
lucid  and  bright  while  thefunftiines;  forif  no  atmofpkere  furrounded 
and  involved  the  earth,  only  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the 
fun  was  placed,  would  appear  to  (hine  ;  and  a  fpeftator,  if  he 
fhould  turn  his  back  to  the  fun*  would  immediately  perceive  it  as 
dark  as  night ;  and  even  in  the  day-time,  while  the  fun  fhined,  the 
leaft  lfars  would  be  feen  as  plain  as  in  the  darkeft  night,  becaufe 
there  would  be  no  fubftance  to  refleft  the  fun’s  rays  to  our  eyes  ; 
and  all  the  rays  that  do  not  fall  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  pairing 
by  us,  would  either  illuminate  the  planets  and  ftars,  or  fpreading 
themfelves  out  in  infinite  fpace,  would  never  bfe  reflefted  back 
to  us. 

But  fince  there  is  an  atmofphere  furrounding  the  earth,  which  is 
ftrongly  illuminated  by  the  fun,  it  reflefts  the  light  back  to  us,:  and 
caufes  the  whole  heavens  to  fhine  with  fuch  fplendour,  as  to  obfeure 
the  faint  light  of  the  lfars,  and  render  them  invifible. 

If  there  were  no  atmofpkere,  the  fun  would  fhine  as  bright  as  at 
noon  juft  before  his  fetting,  and  the  moment  he  was  below  the 
horizon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  would  be  involved  in  as  pitchy 
darknefs  as  at  midnight.  The  fame  phenomena  would  alfo  attend 
the  fun’s  rifing.  But  how  inconvenient  would  fuch  fudden  tranii- 
tions  from  the  greateft  darknefs  to  the  greateft  light,  prove  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

This  inconvenience  is  removed  by  the  atmofpkere:  for  though 
after  fun-fetting  we  receive  nodireft  light  fri>m  the  fun,  yet  We  en¬ 
joy  his  reflected  light  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  fo  that  the  darknefs 
of  the  night  comes  bn  gradually.  In  the  morning  alfo  as  foori  as 
the  fun  comes  within  17 0  30'  of  the  horizon,  he  begins  again  to 
enlighten  the  atmofpkere,  and  to  diffufe  his  light  through  the  heavens ; 
it’s  brightnefs  continuing  to  increafe  by  degrees,  till  the  fun  rifes, 
and  makes  full  day. 

Atmosphere  of  tke  tiioon.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  an  at¬ 
mofphere  of  the  moon,  while  others  are  perfuaded  there  is  no  fuch 
thing,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  perceived.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the 
moon’s  denlity  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  earth,  and  to  have 
an  equal  proportion  of  fluids,  the  height  of  the  atmofpkere,  lup- 
pofing  that  planet  to  have  one,  would  be  fo  fmall,  that  it  could  not 
be  perceived  by  the  niceft  obferver.  1 1  will  be  allowed,  that  the 
height  of  the  atmofpkere  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of 
the  moon  round  it's  axis ;  and  the  quantity  of  fluids  on  it’s  fur- 
face. 

The  velocity  of  the  moon  round  it’s  axis  is  lefs  than  the  twenty- 
feventh  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  earth  round  it’s  axis  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  fluids  on  the  furface  of  the  moon  will  be  lefs  than  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  quantity  of  fluids  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  , 
confequently  the  height  of  the  atmofpkere  of  the  moon  muft  be  very 
little  in  comparifon  of  the  height  of  the  atmofpkere  of  the  earth.  Sup- 
pofing  the  atmofpkere  of  the  earth  to  be  fifty  miles,  which  is  much 
too  great,  the  height  of  the  atmofpkere  of  the  moon  would  be  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  a  mile ;  which,  if  viewed  from  the  earth, 
would  fubtend  an  angle  lefs  than  the  fixth  part  of  a  fccond- 

The  reafon  affigned  by  fome  atironomers  for  alledging  that  the 
moon  has  no  atmofpkere,  is,  that  if  the  moon  had  an  atmofpkere, 
the  planets  and  ftars  which  are  often  feen  near  it’s  limb  ("and 
fometimes  the  moon  paffes  over  them)  would  have  their  light  re- 
frafted.  But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  during  the  tranlit  of  the 
moon  over  a  planet  or  fixed  ftar,  the  time  of  the  tranlit  of  the 
atmofpkere  of  the  moon  would  be  lefs  than  the  third  part  of  a  fe- 
cond  of  time  ;  which  time  is  fo  fmall,  that  no  aftronomer  can 
pretend  to  obferve  it. 

Atmosphere  of  the  fun.  See  the  article  Sun. 

Atmosphere  of  folid,  or  conftflent  bodies,  a  kind  of  fphere 
formed  by  the  minute  corpufcules,  or  effluvia  emitted  from  them. 

Atmosphere,  in  eleftricity,  implies  that  medium  which  was 
conceived  to  be  difFufed  over  the  furface  of  eleftrical  bodies,  and  to 
confift  of' effluvia  ilTuing  from  them  ;  whereby  other  bodies,  im- 
merged  in  it,  became  endued  with  an  electricity,  contrary  to  that 
of  the  body  to  which  the  atmofpkere  belongs. 

The  theory  of  electrical  atmofpkeres  was  not  fufficiently  under- 
flood  and  explained  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  the  invelfigation 
paved  the  way  to  many  curious  experiments  and  obfervations-  M. 
Canton  took  the  lead,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Franklin  ;  MelT. 
Wilcke  and  Epinus  profecuted  the  inquiry,  and  completed  the  dif- 
covery.  -  >  t 

The  experiments  of  the  two  former  gentlemen  were  introductory 
to  thecondufion  that  was  afterwards  drawn  from  them  by  the  latter, 
though  they  retained  the  common  opinion  of  eleftric  atmofpkeres, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  thephasnomena  by  it.  The  conclulion 
was,  that  the  eleftric  fluid,  when  there  is  a  redundancy  of  it  in 
any  body,  repels  the  eleftric  fluid  in  any  other  body,  when  they  are 
brought  within  the  fphere  of  each  other’s  influence,  and  drives  it 
into  the  remote  parts  of  the  body,  or  quite  out  of  it,  if  there  be 
any  outlet  for  that  purpofe. 

Mr.  Epinus  fays,  that  by  atmofpkere  no  more  is  to  be  underftood 
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tan  the  fphere  of  aflion  belonging  toanv  bodv,  orthe  n  ighbour- 
rng  air  eledrified  by  it.  Sig  Beccaria  concurs  in  the  fame  opinion, 
nat  electrified  bodies  have  no  other  atmofpkere  than  the  eleftricity 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  air,  which  goes  with  the  air, 
and  not  with  the  electrified  bodies. 

.  ^r*^anton  J*ke wife,  having  relinquifhed  the  opinion,  that 
e  e™"e“  atmofpkeres  were  compofed  of  effluvia  from  excited  or 
?  e  1  ried  bodies,  maintained,  that  they  refult  from  an  alteration 
in  the  Irate  of  the  eleftric  fluid  contained  in,  or  belonging  to  the 
air  furrounding  th;  ft  bodies  to  a  certain  diltance;  for.inftanee,  that 
excited  glafs  repels  the  eleCtric  fluid  from  it,  and  confequ.  ntly,  be¬ 
yond  that  diltance  makes  it  more  denfe;  whereas,  excited  wax  at¬ 
tracts  the  eleCtric  fluid  exifting  in  the  air  nearer  to  it,  making  it 
rarer  than  it  was  before.  Sec.  Beccaria’s  Artificial  Electricity 
p.  1 79  ;  and  Dr.  Prieftlev’s  Hilt,  of  EleCtricity,  vol.  ii.  feCt.  5! 
bee  alfo  Conductor,  luminous. 

AlOCION,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  naturalifts  to  denote  an 
abortive  medicine,  or  a  medicament  proper  to  expel  the  feetus  after 
conception. 


AT  OM,  a7o^©-,  in  philofophy,  a  particle  of  matter  fo  minute, 
as  to  admit  of  no  divifion.  .  •, 

,  -atoms  arc  the  minima  natures,  and  are  conceived  as  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  component  parts  of  all  phyfieal  magnitude.  However, 
atoms  are  not  accounted  indivifible  on  account  of  their  want  of  ex- 
tenfion,  for  they  have  the  three  dimenfions  of phvfical  magnitude)  ; 
but  they  are  conceived  indivifible  on  account  of  their  loliditv,  hard- 
nefs,  and  impenetrability*  which  leavq  no  vacancy  for  the  admiflion 
ot  any  foreign  force,  to  feparaite  and  difunite  them,  and  confe- 
quently  exclude  a  divifion. 

Thus  it  is  necefl'ary  they  (hoiild  be  indiflolvible,  in  order  to  their 
being  incorruptible,  which  quality  they  muft  be  poffefled  of,  as 
being  .the  pre-exiftent  matter  of  which  bodies  were  made.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  adds,  that  it  is  required  they  fhould  be  immutable, 
m  order  to  the  world’s  continuing  in  the  fame  flate,  and  bodies  being 
of  the  fame  nature  now  as  formerly ;  from  which  confiderations  the 
ancients  were  led  to  aflert  the  eternity  of  atomst  as  whatever  is  im¬ 
mutable,  muft  be  eternal. 

The  doftrine  of  atotns  was  carried  much  further  fay  the  ancients  : 
they  aferibed  gravity  to  them  ;  and  in  confeq'uence  maintained,  that 
they  were  endued  with  motion  :  and  further  obferving,  that  their 
falling  perpendicularly  could  not  join,  or  unite  them  together,  they 
fuperadded  a  fortuitous  motion  fideways,  and  provided  them, with 
certain  hooked  parts,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  hang  together  ; 
and  from  a  cafual  or  fortuitous  jumble  of  thefe  hooked  intangled 
atorn^,  they  fuppofed  the  Whole  univerfe  to  be  formed- 

ATOMICAL  philofophy,  denotes  the  doftrine  of  atoms;  ora 
method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  all  things, 
from  the  fuppofition  of  atoms  being  endued  with  gravity  and  mo¬ 
tion.  This  philofophy  Was  firft  broached  by  Mofchus,  fome  time 
before  the  Trojan  war,  but  was  much  cultivated  and  improved  by 
Epicurus,  whence  it  is  denominated  the  Epicurean  philofophy.  See 
Epicujrean.  ,  ,  .  , 

Gaifendus,  and  others,  retrieved  the  atomical  p\\\\ofop\\j  ;  and  it 
is  now  efpoufedand  adhered  to  by  a  great  nart  of  the  philofophical 
world,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Corpuscularian  pbilo¬ 
fophy  :  which  fee. 

ATOMOS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  thecrab-infeft. 

ATONEMENT,  or  expiation,  is  the  aft  of  fuffering  the  pu- 
nifhments  adjudged  to  a  man’s  crimes,  and  thus  paying  off,  or  dif- 
charging  the  debtor’s  guilt  ;  and  it  is  figuratively  applied  to  the 
pardon  procured  for  the  fins  of  the  penitent  by  the  interpofition 
and  death  of  Chrift.  See  Sacrifice,  ftc. 

ATONICS,  in  grammar,  unaccented  words.  See  Accent. 

ATONY,  in  medicine,  a  defeft  of  tone  or  tenfion,  or  a  laxity 
or  debility  of  the  folids  of  a  body,  occafioning  faimings,  weak- 
nefles.  See. 

ATRABlLARIiE  capful ce,  glands  near  the  kidneys.  See  the 
article  Capsul-®. 

ATRA  BILIS,  black  or  aduft  bile,  one  of  the  humours  of  the 
ancient  phyficians  ;  which  the  moderns  call  melancholy. 

It  is  conjedtured,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  the  atra 
bills  is  no  other  than  gall  become  acrid  by  ftagnation  in  the  vefica 
fcllea,  and  rendered  vifcid  by  the  abforption  of  it’s  fluid  parts. 
When  difeharged  in  the  duodenum  in  this  ftate,  it  occafions  univerfal 
diibrder,  till  evacuated  by  vomiting  or  purging. 

Atra  dies,  Agilities  a  fatal,  or  black  day,  whereon  the  ancient 
Romans  received  fome  fignal  defeat :  fuch  was  the  day  when  the 
tribunes  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  at  the  river  Allia,  and  loft 
the  city ;  alfo  that  whereon  the  battle  of  Canine  was  fought.  The 
Thracians  marked  their  happy  days  with  white  ftones,  or  calculi , 
and  their  unfortunate  days  with  black  pnes.  At  the  perfon’s  death, 
the  (tones  were  taken  out ;  and  a  judgment  was  made  of  the  fe¬ 
licity,  or  infelicity  of  his  ceurfe  of  life,  from  a  comparifon  ot  the 
numbers  of  each  complexion. 

ATRACTYLIS,  or  Distaff-//;//?/*?,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  fyngcnefia  a: quails  clafs.  It  hath  a  radiated  compound 
flower,  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  included 
in  a  common fcaly  empalement,  having  no  fpines;  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets  compofe  the  rays  or  border,  and  are  iiietched  out  on  one 
fide  like  a  tongue;  thofe  which  compofe  the  difk  are  (unnel-fhapcdr 
and  m  them  is  a  (hort  crowned  germen,  which  becomes  a  t  urbinated 
eomprefled  feed,  cro  wned  with  a  plume  of  down  (hut  up  in  the  em¬ 
palement.  Linnaeus  enumerates  three,  and  Miller  four  fpccies. 

The  roots  of  the  atraElylis  gumrufera  of  Linnaeus,  or  pine- thi file, 
which  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  ffle  ifland  of  Candy,  yieid,  if 
wounded  when  frefh,  a  vifcous  milky  juice,  which  concretes  into 
tenacious  mafles,  at  firft  whitilh,  and  refembling  wax,  but  When 
much  handled  growing  black  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  ixian,  and  acan- 
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thina  mafiiche  of  the  ancients.  The  juice  is  faid  to  have  been  for¬ 
merly  chewed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  maftich,  and  the  root  itiell 
of  the  fame  virtue  with  that  of  the  carline  thiftle.  . 

ATRAGENE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandna  polygyma  clals. 
The  calix  has  four  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  twelve;  and  the  feeds  are 
caudated.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  eaft. 

ATRAMENTA.  See  the  article  Ink.  .  . 

ATRAPHAXIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandrta  dtgyma 
clafs.  The  calix  has  two  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  two  and  finuated  ; 
and  there  is  but  one  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  viz.  th tfpinofa, 
a  native  of  Media  ;  and  the  undulata,  a  native  of  ./Ethiopia. 

ATRESIA,  among  phyficians,  the  (late  of  thofe  perfons  who 
want  foine  natural  aperture. 

ATR&TI,  in  medicine,  infants  or  perfons  having  no  perforation 
in  the  anus;  or  perfons  imperforated  in  the  vagina,  or  uterus,  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  accident,  difeafe,  or  fome  flefhy  excrefeence. 

ATRICAPILLA,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  little  bird,  called  by 
fome  the  black-cap  ;  and  by  others,  ficedula, fycalis,  me  lunch  aryphus , 
and  copmegro.  See  Mel anchORYPHUS. 

ATR1CES,  or  Attrices,  among  phyficians,  are  fmall  tu¬ 
bercles  about  the  anus ,  which  fometimes  dilappear,  and  afterwards 
return,  at  lead,  while  in  their  early  date.  The  term  atriees  is  alfo 
given  to  a  kind  of  latent  wounds  in  the  extremity  of  the  rectum. 

ATRICILLA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  Larus  ;  which 
fee, 

ATRIENSES,  a  kind  of  fervants,  or  officers,  in  the  families  or 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  had  the  care  and  infpedtion  of  the  atria, 
and  the  things  therein  contained.  The  atrienfes  are  reprefented  as 
fervants  of  authority  and  command  over  the  reft :  they  adtedas  pro¬ 
curators,  or  agents  of  their  matter,  in  felling  his  goods,  &c.  and 
were  cloathed  in  a  fhort  linen  habit,  to  diftinguifh  them. 

ATRIP,  a  fea-term,  applied  either  to  the  anchor  or  fails.  A 
fh ip’s  top-fails  are  faid  to  be  atrip,  w  hen  they  are  hoifted  up  to  their 
full  extent,  or  to  the  maft-head.  The  anchor  is  atrip,  when  the 
ffiip,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  drags  or  heaves  it  out  of  the 
ground. 

ATRlPLEX,  orach,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
monoecia  clafs.  It  has  female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant  ;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  permanent  empalc- 
rhent  of  five  leaves,  with  membranaceous  borders ;  they  have  no  pe¬ 
tals, but  five  awl-fhaped  ftamina ;  in  the  center  is  placed  the  orbicu¬ 
lar  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  comprefled  feed, 
fhut  up  in  the  five-cornered  empalement ;  the  female  flowers  have  a 
two-leaved  empalement,  withoutpetals  or  ftamina ;  in  the  center  is  a 
comprefled  germen,  which  becomes  an  orbicular  comprefled  feed,in- 
clofed  in  the  heart-fhaped  valves  of  the  empalement.  Miller  parti¬ 
cularizes  three  fpecies  ;  acknowledging  that  there  are  feveral  more. 
Linnaeus  enumerates  twelve  fpecies. 

The  pale  green  orach  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  cu¬ 
linary  herb,  being  ufed  as  fpinach,  and,  by  fome,  much  preferred  to 
that  herb ;  but  there  are  few  in  England  that  are  fond  of  it.  It  is  to 
be  fown  in  fpring  as  fpinach,  and  muft  be  eaten  while  it  is  young  ; 
for  when  it  is  run  up  to  feed,  it  is  very  ftrong.  If  fuffered  to  fcatter 
it’s  feed  in  a  garden,  it  will  make  itfelf  a  lafting  inhabitant,  without 
farther  trouble  :  the  feeds  often  remain  many  years  in  the  ground, 
and  every  time  it  is  turned  up,  fend  up  new'  plants. 

The  herb  itfelf  bruifed,  and  applied  to  the  parts  in  which  thorns 
or  ctfher fmall  fplinters  have  plunged,  extra&s  them,  and  cures  the 
wound  occafioned  by  them.  When,  applied  to  the  navel,  itdiflodges 
and  expels  worms ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  mollifying  clyfters,  andinfuch 
dreffings  as  are  intended  to  mitigate  and  allay  pain ;  it’s  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  mixed  with  aloes,  flops  haemorrhages,  and  cures  fcald  heads ;  the 
feeds  are  purgative, but  often  adf  like  an  emetic.  The  country  peo¬ 
ple  in  Lombardy  make  pies  of  the  herb,  in  conjun&ion  with  butter 
and  cheefe,  which  they  look  upon  as  excellent  food.  In  Virginia  the 
inhabitants  prepare  a  fait  from  the  llalks  of  this  herb,  which  they  ufe 
in  dreffing  their  vidfuals. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  this  plant  called  at  riplex  oil  da, ft  inking  orach. 
It  grows  upon  dunghills,  and  other  wafte  places,  and  has  a  ftrong, 
fetid,  fifliy  fmell.  This  is  an  herb  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  being  a  pofitive  deobftruent,and  ufeful  in  uterinedifordeis  ; 
good  to  promote  the  menftrual  evacuations,  to  expel  the  after-birth, 
to  help  child-bed  purgations,  to  appeafe  ftrangulations  of  the  womb, 
and  to  take  off  hyiterics  fits.  It  is  ufually  given  in  a  decodfion ;  and 
there  is  a  fyrup  kept  in  the  (hops,  made  with  the  juice  of  this  plant, 
with  fugar. 

ATRILrM,  in  ecclefiaftieal  antiquity,  denotes  an  open  place,  or 
court,  before  a  church,  making  part  of  the  ante-temple,  or  narthex. 

In  the  ancient  churches,  the  atrium  was  a  large  area,  or  fquare 
plat  of  ground,  furrounded  w'ith  a  portico  or  cloy  fter,  fituate  between 
the  porch  or  veftible  of  the  church  and  body  of  the  fame.  It  was 
the  place  appointed  for  thofe  who  were  not  fuffered  to  enter  farther 
into  the  church  ;  and  where  the  firft  clafs  of  penitents  flood,  to  beg 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

Atrium,  in  the  canon  law,  alfo  fignifies  the  cemetery,  or  church¬ 
yard,  wbich  includes  the  fpace  of  forty  paces  round  a  large. church, 
and  thirty  round  a  chapel,  or  fmall  church. 

ATROPA,  in  botany.  See  deadly  Nightshade. 

A  1  ROPH  Y,  ih  medicine,  a  difeafe,  wherein  the  body,  or  fome 
of  it’s  parts,  do  net  receive  the  neccffary  nutriment, but  wafteand  de¬ 
cay  inceffantly.  ,  - 

I  he  word  is  Greek,  aroopia,  and  compounded  of  a ,  priv".  and 
t/5 £<pu,  to  nourifh. 

An  atrophy  is  either  nervous,  or  the  effedl  of  immoderate  evacua¬ 
tions.  A  nervous  atrophy  is  that  which  owes  it’s  origin  to  a  bad  and 
morbid'ftate  of  the  ipirits,  or  to  a  weaknefsor  deftru&ion  of  the  tone 
of  the  nerves  :  whence  a  weaknefs  and  an  univerfal  confumption  of 
the  body  proceeds,  for  want  of  a  proper  affimilation  of  the  nutritious 
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juices  ;  fo  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, there  is  a  defedtof 
appetite,  and  a  bad  digeftion  in  the  ftomach. 

An  atrophy  from  inanition  proceeds  from  a  preternatural  defedf 
or  fubtradlion  of  the  nutritious  juice,  which  varies  according  to  the 
different  outlets  of  the  body,  whether  by  nature  or  art.  See  Con¬ 
sumption. 

At  ROVHY,Jigns  of  it.  This  difeafe  is  known  by  a  general  lan- 
guor  both  of  body  and  mind ;  an  unhealthy  look  of  the  face  ;  a  light 
and  unfettled  fleep  ;  an  uncertain  appetite,  fometimes  voracious, 
fometimes  naufeatirtg  all  things,  but  ufually  moft  deiirous  of  cold 
foods  ;  a  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  and  an  uneafinefs  after  eating,  great 
internal  heat,  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue.  The  bowels  are  ufually  lu¬ 
bricous  and  moift,  and  throw  out  the  food  half  undigefted.  in  feme 
cafes,  however,  they  are  obferved  tojbe  dry  and  coftive.  The  urine 
often  appears  to  be  a  chylous  matter:  the  abdomen  is  tumid  and  hard 
in  the  firft  ftagesofthe  difeafe,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  more  flac¬ 
cid,  and  then  on  feeling  it  there  may  be  feveral  nodes  and  lumps 
perceived.  The  body  by  degrees  waftes  away,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  feveriihnefs  and  thirft,  and  that  efpecially  in  the  night  time: 
and  thefe  fymptoms  often  increafe  to  that  violence  as  plainly  tore-1 
femble  a  he&ic,  and  bring  on  an  equal  lofs  of  ftrength  and  fpirits. 

The  atrophy  fometimes. arifes  from  worms,  and  then  the  whole 
face  is  always  pale  ;  the  noftrils  are  full  of  a  mucous  matter,  and 
fometimes  become  excoriated  ;  the  appetite  is  voracious,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  feels  an  infufferable  reftleflnefs  when  hungry,  which  goes  off, 
and  generally  becomes  inclined  to  fleep  after  a  full  meal.  When  this 
is  the  cafe  in  young  fubjedts,  the  rickets  and  fwellings  about  the 
joints  ufually  fuceeed  the  other  fymptoms,  and  crookednefs  of  the 
legs,  gibbofity  of  theback,  and  various  distortions  of  thefpine,  fol¬ 
low  it :  thefe  often  put  an  end  to  the  atrophy  ;  but  as  they  continue, 
and  become  lafting  deformities,  they  are  a  very  unhappy  remedy. 

Atrophy,  perfons  Jubjeff  to  atrophies.  Children,  while  young, 
are  very  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe,  and  often  fall  into  it  from  improper 
food;  the  ufe  of  heavy  andfxculent  malt  liquors,  and  of  acids,  which 
coagulate  the  milk,  that  ufually  makes  a  large  part  of  their  nutri¬ 
ment.  The  fuppreflion  of  their  fweats  is  another  frequent  caufe  of 
atrophies,  efpecially  when  occafioned  by  large  draughts  of  cold  li¬ 
quors  when  they  are  hot  in  the  night,  and  fometimes  by  an  im¬ 
proper  ufe  of  aftringents  to  flop  thofe  diarrhoeas  to  which  they  are 
frequently  fubjedl.  Youths  more  grown  up  are  often  thrown  into 
an  atrophy  by  eating  voracioufly  oferude,  thick,  heavy,and  obftruent 
diet,  or  from  the  drinking  fpirituous  liquors:  fometimes  from  their 
having  been  injudicioufly  treated  in  fevers,  and  fometimes  from  their 
being  violently  infefted  with  worms  in  their  bowels.  Men  in  more 
mature  age  ufually  fall  into  it  after  being  debilitated  by  other  illneffesr 
and  by  the  remains  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  illneffes  being  left  in  the 
body;  and  by  nothing  oftener  are  reduced  to  this  diftempered  ftate, 
than  by  inordinate  haemorrhages.  Perfons  who  are  fcrophulous,  or 
have  infardfions  of  the  external  glands,  are  alfo  ufually  at  one  time 
or  other  afflidted  with  this  infardtion  of  the  internal  ones,  and  few 
efcape  it  that  labour  under  any  other  violent  concretions  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts. 

Atrophy,  prognoflics.  A  recent  atrophy  is  not  difficult  of  cure  ; 
and  even  the  moft  inveterate  one,  though  ftubborn  enough,  is  always 
much  lefs  dangerous  and  difficult  of  cure  than  an  h'edt  ic.  The  more 
complicated  thisdifeafe  is , the  more  difficult  it  always  is  in  the  cure; 
and  it  is  hence  that  grown  perfons  are  not  fo  eafily  or  fo  often  cured 
as  children,  becaufe  with  them  it  is  ufually  complicated  with  many 
other  diforders  ;  and,  in  gep.eral,  that  atrophy  which  is  brought  on  by 
haemorrhages,  or  by  ill-treated  illneffes,  is  .much  more  difficult  of 
cure  than  that  which  arifes  from  a  wrong  diet.  And,  finally,  in 
atrophies  arifing  from  worms,  when  they  are  deftroyed,  the  difeafe 
ufually  ceafes. 

Atrophy  ,  snethbd  of  cure.  All  fymptomatieal  confumptions  are 
evidently  incurable,  unlefs  a  particular  refpedf  be  firft  had  to  the  dil- 
tempers  upon  which  they  depend ;  but  if  thefe  are  once  removed  by 
art,  this  kind  of  confumption  ceafes  of  confequenee;  and  therefore 
the  cure  of  this  confumption  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  cure  of  thofe 
diftempers  which  are  the  caufes  of  it. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  general  is,  to  thorougly  abftergeand 
cleanfe  the  primae  vine  by  gentle  purges,  among  which  nothing  is  fo 
proper  as  calomel,  affifted  by  fyrup  of  rhubarb,  or  the  like ;  and  thefe 
purgatives  are  afterwards  to  be  repeated  at  different  intervals,  during 
thecourl*^of  the  cure.  After  the  firft  purges,  refol vent  and  attenu¬ 
ating  medicines  are  to  be  given  ;  and,  finally,  the  preparations-  of 
ftcel,  dcco&ions  of  arum  and  pimpernel  root,  with  ground-ivy,  are 
very  beneficial,  as  is  alfo  the  juice  of  the  root  of  ground-ivy  given 
alone;  and  the  refolvent  falts,  as  tartar  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  the 
like,  with  fome  of  the  aperient  tinftures  of  fteel. 

An  atrophy  differs  from  a  hefiic  in  this,  that  there  is  in  it  only  an 
infarction  of  the  mefenteric  glands,  whereas  in  the  other  cafe  they 
are  generally  ulcerated  :  and  in  degree  the  difference  alfo  is  mani- 
feft,  all  the  fymptoms  being  more  violent  in  the  heCtic  than  in  the 
Ample  atrophy. 

It  fhould  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  from  leannefs,  the  rickets,  and 
that  weaknefs  and  confumption  of  children,  who  pine  away  only  for 
want  of  a  due  fupply  from  the  breaft. 

Dr.  Thomas  Short,  in  his  New  Obferv'ations,  Moral,  Natural, 
Medical,  &c.  recommends  milk  and  cyder  in  the  atrophy. 

ATTACHING,  or  Attachment,  in  law,  implies  the  taking 
or  apprehending  a  pq-fon,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  precept. 

The  word  is  taken  from  the  French  attacker ,  to  fallen,  tie. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  an  arreft,  by  proceeding  out  of  a  higher 
court  by  precept  or  writ ;  whereas  the  latter  proceeds  out  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  court  by  precept  only.  An  arreft  lies  only  on  the  body  of  a  man ; 
whereas  an  attachment  lies  often  on  the  goods  only,  and  fometimes  o» 
the  body  and  goods. 

Attachment  is  alfo  a  kind  of  prccefs,  by  which  courts  of  law  pro-* 
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ceed  againft  their  own  officers  and  others,  in  cafes  of  contempt,  &c. 

Attachment  by  writ  differs  from  dijlrefs,  in  not  extending  to 
lands,  as  the  latter  does  ;  nor  docs  a  diftrefs  touch  the  body,  as  an 
attachment  does. 

In  the  common  acceptation,  an  attachment  implies  the  apprehenfion 
of  a  man’s  body,  in  order  to  his  anfwering  the  action  of  the  plaintiff. 

Attachment  out  of  the  chancery  is  obtained  upon  an  affidavit 
made,  that  the  defendant  was  ferved  with  a  fubpoena,  and  made  no 
appearance  ;  or  it  iffueth  upon  not  performing  fome  order  or  decree. 

Upon  the  return  of  this  attachment  by  the  (heriff,  quod  non  ejl  in¬ 
ventus  in  ballivafua,  another  attachment,  with  a  proclamation,  iffues  ; 
and  if  he  ftill  refufes  to  appear,  a  commiffion  of  rebellion. 

Attachment  of  the  forejl  is  one  of  the  three  courts  held  in  the 
foreft. 

The  lowed:  court  is  called  the  court  of  attachment,  or  wood-mote 
court;  the  mean,  fwein-mote ;  and  the  higheft,  thejufticeineyre’sfeat. 

The  court  of  attachments  has  it’s  name  from  the  verdurers  of  the 
foreft  having  no  other  authority  in  it,  but  to  receive  the  attachments 
of  offenders  againft  vert  and  venifon  taken  by  the  forefters,  and  to 
enroll  them,  that  they  may  be  prefented  or  puniftied  at  the  next 
juftice  in  eyre’s  feat. 

This  attachment  is  by  three  means;  by  goods  and  chattels,  by  body, 
pledges,  or  mainprize ;  or  by  body  only.  This  court  is  held  every 
forty  days  throughout  the  year;  andi,s  thence  called  forty  days  court. 

Attachment  of  privilege,  is  by  virtue  of  a  man's  privilege  to 
call  another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himfelf  belongs,  and  in  rel'peft 
whereof  he  is  privileged  to  anfwer  fome  aftion. 

Attachment,  foreign,  is  an  attachment  of  money  or  goods  found 
within  a  liberty  or  city,  to  fatisfy  fome  creditor  within  fuch  liberty 
or  city. 

By  the  cuftom  of  London  and  feveral  other  places,  a  man  can  at¬ 
tach  money  or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  ftranger  to  fatisfy  himfelf. 

Attachiamenta  bon, rum,  in  our  old  ftatute  books,  imports  a 
diftrefs  taken  upon  the  goods  or  chattels  of  a  perfon  fued  for  a  per- 
fonal  eftate,  or  debt,  by  the  legal  attachiators,  or  bailiffs,  as  a  l'ecu- 
rity  to  anfwer  the  aftion. 

Attachiamenta  defpinistA btfco,  denotes  an  ancient  privilege 
granted  to  the  officers  of  forerts,  to  take  to  their  oWn  ufe  thorns, 
brufh,  and  windfalls  within  their  own  precinfts  or  liberties. 

ATTACK,  a  violent  attempt  upon  any  yerfon  or  thing  ;  an  af- 
fault,  or  the  aft  of  beginning  a  combat  or  difpute. 

Attack,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  effort  made  to  force  a  poft, 
break  a  body  of  troops,  &c. 

Attack  of  a  fiege,  is  a  furious  affault  made  by  the  befiegers  with 
trenches,  covers,  mines,  &c.  in  order  to  make  themfelves  mafters' 
of  a  fortrefs,  by  ftorming  one  of  it’s  fides. 

Attacks,  falfe,  are  never  carried  on  with  that  vigour  and  brifk- 
nefs  that  the  other  is;  the  defign  of  them  being  to  favour  the  true 
attack,  by  amufing  the  enemy,  obliging  the  garrifon  to  a  greater  duty 
in  dividing  their  forces,  that  the  true  attack  may  be  more  fuccefsful. 

Attack  in  funk,  is  to  attack  both  fides  of  the  baftion. 

Attack  in  line.  See  Line  of  battle,  in  the  art  of  war. 

ATTAGEN,  attagena  Phrygia,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  Afiatic  par¬ 
tridge,  called  a  francolin :  Martial  and  Ariftophanes  reprefented  it 
as  a  great  delicacy:  it  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  our  gor-cock, 
moor-cock,  or  red-game  ;  lives  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  ufes  but 
little  exercife,  being  fcarcely  ever  on  the  wing,  except  to  avoid  dan¬ 
ger.  The  infide  of  the  gizzard  of  this  bird,  when  firft  killed,  is 
extremely  fragrant.  The  Greeks  call  it  hare’s-foot,  becaufe  it’s 
feet  are  downy.  The  back  is  of  a  dufky  red  colour. 

ATTAINDER,  in  law,  is  when  a  man  has  committed  felony 
or  treafon,  and  fentence  is  paffed  upon  him  for  the  fame.  The 
children  of  a  perfon  attainted  of  treafon,  are  thereby  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  being  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other  anceftor  ;  and  if  he 
were  noble  before,  his  pofterity  are  degraded  and  made  bafe  :  nor 
can  this  corruption  of  blood  be  falved,  but  by  an  aft  of  parliament, 
unlefs  the  fentence  be  reverfed  by  a  writ  of  error. 

Attainder  is  two-fold,  either  by  appearance,  or  by  procefs. 

Attainder  by  appearance,  is  either  by  battle,  by  confeffion,  or 
by  verdift.  By  battle,  is  when  the  party  appealed  by  another,  choof- 
ing  rather  to  .try  the  truth  by  combat  than  by  jury,  is  vanquiflied. 

Attainder  by  confeffion,  is  either  by  pleading  guilty  at  the  bar,  and 
not  putting  himfelf  upon  trial  by  the  jury,  or  before  the  coroner  in 
fanftuary,  where,  in  ancient  times,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  the 
realm. 

Attainder  by  verdift,  is  when  the  prifonerat  the  bar  pleads  not 
guilty  to  the  indiftment,  and  is  pronounced  guilty  by  the  jury. 

Attainder  by  procefs,  otherwfife  called  attainder  by  default,  is 
where  a  party  flies,  or  does  not  appear  after  being  three  times  pub- 
lickly  called  in  the  county  court,  and  at  laft,  upon  his  default,  is 
pronounced  guilty. 

Attainder^///  of,  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  for  attainting, 
condemning,  and  executing  a  perfon  for  high  treafon. 

ATTAINT,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  againft  a  jury  that  have 
given  a  falfe  verdift  in  any  court  of  record,  in  a  real  or  perfonal  ac¬ 
tion,  where  the  debt  or  damages  amount  to  above  forty  (hillings. 

If  the  verdift  be  found  falfe,  the  judgment,  by  common  law-,  was, 
that  the  jurors  meadows  ftiould  be  ploughed  up,  their  houfesbroken 
down,  their  woods  grubbed  up,  all  their  lands  and  tenements  forfeit¬ 
ed,  & c.  but  by  ftatute  the  feverity  of  the  common  law  is  mitigated, 
where  a  petty  jury  is  attainted,  and  there  is  a  pecuniary  penalty 
appointed.  ’’  A 

But  if  the  verdift  be  affirmed,  fuch  plaintiff  (hall  be  imprifoned 
and  fined. 

Attaint,  among  farriers,  a  knock  or  hurt  in  a  horfe’s  leg,  pro¬ 
ceeding  either  from  a  blow  withanother  horfe’s’foot,  or  frorh  an  o  ver¬ 
reach  infrofty  weather,  when  a  horfe  being  rough-(hod,  or  having 
(hoes  with  long  calkers,  ftrikes  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore -legs. 
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ATTAINTED,  in  law,  is  applied  to  a  perfon  found  guilty  of 
or  °l^ence>  Specially  of  treafon  or  felony,  by  due  courfe 

ATTALICiT,  garments  made  of  a  kind  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
worn  by  the  ancients.  Attalus,  a  wealthy  king  of  Pergamus,  was  the  ‘ 
hrft  Procured  gold  to  be  woven  into  cloth  ;  whence  their  na  me. 

.  rt  1  1  AUUb,  and  Attalicus,  the  name  of  a  compound  medi¬ 
cine  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  nowdifufed. 

ATTELABUS,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of 
co  e-optera,  or  beetle-kind,  in  the  fyftem  ot  Linnaeus.  It  has  four 
wings,  ot  which  the  fuperior  is  crultaceous  ;  they  ferveas  a  (heath 
or  cover  to  the  inferior,  which  are  membranaceous. 

ATTEMI  ERATION,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  is  the  mitigating  or 
forte mng  fomething  advanced  by  the  formulas;  e.  gr.  Faina  e/l,  ut 
,  perhibent,  &c.  v  - 

ATTENDANT,  or  Attendent,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See 
Assistant,  Retinue,  Sattelites. 

Attendant,  among  lawyers,  implies  one  that  owes  duty  or 
fervice  to  another,  or  depends  upon  him  in  fome  r'efpefts.  For 
inftance  :  if  there  be  lord  mefne  and  tenant ;  and  the  tenant  hold 
of  the  mefne  by  a  penny  ;  and  the  mefne  hold  over  bv  two  pence  : 
if  the  melne  releafe  to  the  tenant  all  his  right  in  the  land,  and  the 
tenant  die,  his  wife  (hall  be  endowed  of  the  land,  and  (hall  be  at¬ 
tendant  to  the  heir  of  the  third  part  of  the  penny,  not  of  the  third  part 
ot  the  two  pence  ;  (lie  being  to  be  endowed  of  the  beft  poffeffion  of 
herhufband.  Where  the  wife  is  endowed  by  the  guardian,  lhe  (hall 
be  attendant  to  the  guardian,  and  to  the  heir  of  his  full  age. 

ATTENTION,  is  the  applying  either  the  ear  or  the  mind  affi- 
duoufly  to  any  thing,  in  order  to  underftand  it. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad,  to,  and  tendo,  1  Jl  retch,  bend.- 

Altention  ot  mind  is  rather  an  add  of  the  will,  than  of  the  under- 
ftanding.  By  the  will,  it  calls  the  underftanding  from  the  conlider- 
ation  of  other  objefts,  and  direfts  it  to  the  thing  in  hand.  External 
objefts  deftroy  attention  :  for  this  reafon,  fome  pray  with  their  eyes 
Ihut,  or  direfted  fteadily  towards  fome  fixed  artd  immoveable  point. 
Students  choofe  a  room  remote  from  noife  and  interruption  ;  and  the 
ftudies  of  the  night  have  been  more  fuccefsful  than  thofe  of  the  day, 
becaufe  a  more  univerfal  calm  and  filence  reigns. 

T  hofe  who  would  apply  themfelves  ftrenuoufly  to  the  difeovery 
of  truth,  fliould  be  carefulto  avoid  ftrong  and  immoderate  fenfa- 
tions,  a  great  noife,  a  glaring  light,  excefs  of  grief,  joy,  &c.  they 
ought  alfo  to  keep  their  imagination  free  from  any  thing  that  weak- 
ens  or  difquietsthe  mind  ;  and  efpecially  to  controul  their  paffions, 
which,  let  loofe,  make  very  powerful  impreffions  on  the  foul  and 
body,  and  exercife  a  ((range  dominion  overbdth.  \r\ftvort,  attention 
is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  progreffive  ;  and  the  power  of  it  may  be. 
acquired,  but  depends  in  fome  meafure  on  the  conftitution. 

Attention ,  as  it  relpefts  hearing,  is  the  ((retching  or  draining  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  fo  as  to  render  it  more  fufceptible  of  founds,  and 
better  prepared  to  catch  even  a  feeble  agitation  of  the  air. 

ATTENDANTS,  in  pharmacy,  are  medicines  which’  refolve 
the  vifeofity  of  the  humours  in  the  human  body,  and  thereby  pro* 
mote  their  free  circulation,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  difeharge  all 
noxious  and  excrementitious  matter. 

Attenuants  aft  on  the  folids  and  fluids.  Such  as  operate  on  the 
fluids  by  immediate  ettitaft  are  but  few  ;  and  indeed  only  fuch  as 
are  watery,  and  they  aft  only  by  the  water  in  them.  Vifcid  hu¬ 
mours,  alkaline,  and  other  falts,  are  diffolved  by  water.  Moft  of, 
or  all  the  other  attenuants,  aft  on  the  folids  by  increafing  their  tone, 
and  fo  enabling  them  to  attenuate  the  too  thick  fluids. 

Thefe  medicines  are  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  praftice  of 
phyfic,  as  a  little  refleftion  upon  their  natures,  qualities,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  operation,  will  eafily  convince  us.  To  this  clafs  belong  the 
roots  of  arum,  afarabaca,  acorus,  elecampane,  and  florentine  orris; 
the  leaves  of  brook-lime,  feurvy-grafs,  water-crefs,  Indian  creffes, 
dittander,  fumitory,  marfh-trefoil,  fmall  centaury  ;  all  the  fpecies 
of  garlic,  onion,  and  leek,  and  the  wood  and  bark  of  guaiacum  ; 
among  the  fpices,  pepper,  and  ginger ;  among  the  feeds,  thofe  of 
muftard,  feurvy-grafs,  and  creffes  ;  among  the  gums,  galbanutn, 
ammoniacum,  myrrh,  and  benjamin. 

Among  the  chemical  preparations,  the  moft  powerful  attenuants 
are  calomel,  aethiops,  flower  ofbrimftone,  the  fixed  alcaline  falts, 
the  falts  of  the  purging  waters,  vitriolated  tartar,  regenerated  tartar, 
and  a  folution  of  crabs-eyes,  nitre,  and  fal  ammoniac  ;  the  volatile 
fait  and  urinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  alfo ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
oxymel  of  fquills,  and  the  acrid  tinfture  of  antimony.  Medicated 
fprings  alfo  belong  to  this  clafs  of  medicines,  becaufe  they,  befide 
their  diluting  and  aperient  natures,  are  alfo  highly  attenuating. 
Infufions  in  form  of  tea,  from  the  quantity  of  wrarm  water  they  con- 
fift  of,  are  alfo  very  efficacious  attenuants ,  and  are  very  powerful  in 
the'  disuniting  coalefcent  molecules.  Of  this  clafs  alfo  are  fweet 
whey,  and  a  multitude  of  other  lefs  ufed  and  lefs  powerful  medicines. 

Some  of  thefe  aft  upon  the  fluid,  and  others  upon  the  folid  parts 
of  the  human  body. 

The  effefts  produced  by  attenuants  are  fo  extremely  various,  that 
it  is  proper  wre  fliould  be  well  acquainted  with  their  feveral  kinds, 
as  adapted  to  the  feveral  diforders,  and  know  which  will  prove  moft 
ferviceable  in  each.  See  Hoffman,  vol.  t.  and  ii.  cap.  4. 

ATTENUATION,  the  aft  of  attenuating;  that  is,  of  making 
any  fluid  thinner,  and  lefs  confident,  than  it  was  before. 

Chauvin  defines  attenuation  to  be  more  generally  the  dividing  or 
feparating  the  minute  parts  of  any  body,  which  before,  by  their 
mutual  nexus  or  implication,  formed  a  more  continuous  mafs. 
Accordingly,  we  fometimes  find  the  word  ufed  among  alehemifts 
for  pulverization,  or  the  art  of  reducing  a  body  by  grinding,  pound¬ 
ing,  &c.  into  an  impalpable  powder. 

ATTERM1NING,  in  old  law-books,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  time 
or  term  granted  for  payment  of  a  debt. 

4  A  ATTESTATION, 
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ATTESTATION,  the  ad  of  affirming,  or  witncfling  the  truth 
,of  fomething,  efpecially  in  writing. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad,  to,  and  tejiis,  a  witnefs. 

ATTIC,  fomething  relating  to  Attica,  or  the  city  of  Athens. 
Thus  attic  fait,  jfales  attica ,  implies  a  delicate  and  poignant  fpecies 
of  wit  and  humour  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  writers  ;  an  attic  mufe, 
i.  e.  an  excellent  one;  attic  witnefs,  atticus  tejiis,  a  witnefs  incapa¬ 
ble  of  corruption,  &c. 

Attic,  in  architedure,  a  fort  of  building,  the  roofor  covering 
of  which  is  concealed ;  fo  called  from  the  Athenian  buildings, 
which  were  in  general  of  this  form. 

Attic  order,  in  architecture,  a  fmall  order  railed  upon  a  large 
one,  by  way  of  crowning,  or  to  finifh  the  building.  See  lab. 
Archit.jf^.  40.  (C).  Attics  are  alfo  ufed  for  high  altars. 

Attic  of  a  roof,  is  a  little  fiory  or  pedeftal,  either  of  ftone  or 
wood  covered  with  lead,  ferving  as  a  kind  of  parapet  to  a  terrace, 
platform,  or  the  like. 

Attic  continued,  that  which encompafles the  whole  circumference 
of  a  building,  without  any  interruption,  followingall  thejetts,  the 
returns  of  the  pavilions,  &c. 

Attic  interpofed,  one  fituated  between  two  tall  Hones,  fometimes 
adorned  with  columns,  orpilafters. 

Attic  bafe,  is  the  moll  beautiful  of  all  the  bafes,  and  is  the  fame 
with  Palladio’s  Ionic  bafe.  See  the  article  Base. 

Attic,  or  Athenian  year-,  it’s  beginning  was  reckoned  from 
that  new  moon,  the  full  moon  of  which  comes  next  after  the  fum- 
mer  folfiice. 

The  Macedonian  year  agrees  with  the  Athenian,  excepting  that 
the  former  takes  it’s  beginning  not  from  thefummcr  folfiice,  but 
from  the  autumnal  equinox. 

ATTILUS,  the  name  of  a  river  fifh  of  the  fturgeon  kind,  and 
greatly  refembling  the  hifoGcrmanorum.  It  grows  to  a  very  large 
fize,  and,  w  hen  full  grow  n,  cads  it’s  fcales,  and  never  has  any  freffi 
ones  in  their  place,  but  remains perfedly  fmooth ;  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  common  durgeon,  and  is  much  interior  to  it  in  tafte. 

ATI  INGA,  in  the  order  of  nantes,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  diodon. 

ATTIRE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  generative 
parts  of  plants;  and  by  others,  to  imply  the  third  part  ordivifionof 
the  flower  of  a  plant ;  the  other  tw-o  being  the  empalement  and  the 
foliation,  or  the  cup  and  the  flower  petals. 

Attire,  in  hunting,  fignifies  the  head  or  horns  ofa  deer.  The 
attire  of  a  flag,  if  perfed,  confids  of  bur,  pearls,  beam,  gutters, ant¬ 
ler,  fur-antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and  croches.  Of  a  buck,  of  the 
bur,  beam,  brow-antler,  advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers. 

ATTITUDE,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  fignifies  the  gedure  of 
a  figure  or  datue ;  or  fuch  a  difpofition  of  their  parts  as  ferves  to  ex- 
prefs  the  adion  and  fentiments  of  the  perfon  represented  ;  w'hich 
when  done  in  a  drong  and  lively  manner,  denotes  a  good  expreffion. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Italian,  attitudine ,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  thing. 

ATTOLLNS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to  feveral  mufcles, 
whofe  office  or  adion  is  to  raife  the  parts  they  belong  to.  See  Le- 
vatores  and  Elevatores. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to;  an&tollo,  I  lift. 

Attollens  oculi,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  given  by  Albinus  to  one 
of  his  quatuor  reCti  mufculi oculi.  This  is  the  mufcle  called  by  Moli- 
net,  and  others,  th e  j'uperbus;  and  by  Cowper,  the  elevator  oculi. 

ATTMELLA,  a  plant.  See  the  article  Ahmella. 

ATTORNARE  ran,  an  old  term,  fignifying  to  turn  over  mo¬ 
ney  and  goods ;  i.  e.  to  aflign  and  appropriate  them  by  certain  per- 
fons  or  purpofes. 

Attornare  perfonam,  in  common  law,  is  to  depute  a  represen¬ 
tation,  or  proxy,  to  appear  and  ad  for  another. 

All  ORN ATO  faciendo  vel  recipiendo,  in  common  law,  denotes  a 
writ  to  command  a  fherifFor  deward  to  admit  an  attorney  to  appear 
for  a  perfon  w'ho  owres  fuit  to  the  county,  court-baron,  &c. 

ATTORNEY  1  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  appointed  by  another 
to  do  fomething  in  his  ftead. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  ad,  to,  and  the  French,  tour- 
ner,  to  turn ;  q.  d.  to  turn  a  bufinefsover  to  another. 

Attorney  at  law,  one  who  is  retained  to  profecute  or  defend  a 
law-fuit. 


Attormes,  being  properly  thofe  who  fue  out  writs  or  procefs,  o 
commence,  carry  on,  or  defend  adions,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  com 
mon  law,  are  diltinguifhed  from  folicitors,  as  the  latter  do  the  lik 
bufinefs  in  the  courts  of  equity ;  and  none  are  admitted,  either  as  ai 
attorney  or  folicitor ,  unlefs  they  have  ferved  a  clerkfhip  of  five  year? 
been  enrolled,  and  taken  the  oath  in  that  cafe  provided;  and  th 
judges  ot  their  refpedive  courts  are  required  to  examine  their  fevera 
capacites. 

By  a  late  order  of  all  the  judges,  all  attornics  are  to  be  admitted  0 
fume  inns  ot  court  or  chancery  (except  houfekeepers  in  London  am 
Weflminfier,  &c.) ;  and  no  attorney  fhall  put  himfelfout  of  that  fo 
ciety,  into  which  he  is  admitted,  till  he  is  admitted  to  fome  othe 
fociety,  and  deliver  a  certificate  thereof;  and  all  altornies  are  to  b 
in  common  at  the  timesordered  by  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong 
otherwife  fhall  be  put  out  of  the  roll  of  attormes. 

Attormes  may  be  punifhed  for  ill  pradfices  ;  and  if  an  attorney,  o 
his  clerks,  of  w’hich  he  mull  have  but  two  at  one  time,  do  any  thin; 
againlt  the  exprefs  rules  of  the  court,  he  or  they  may  be  committed. 

Neither  aplaintiff  nor  defendant  may  change  his  attorney  wdthou 
ruleof  court,  while  the  fuit  is  depending  ;  and  attornics  are  not  gene 
rally  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  writings  in  their  hands,  till  their  fee: 
are  latisfied  ;  likewife,  an  adion  does  not  lie  againlt  an  attorney 
for  what  he  advifes  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion  ;  yet,  if  an  attornej 
plead  any  plea,  or  appear,  without  w  arrant  from  his  client,  adtior 
ot  the  cafe  lies  againlt  him. 

Attornics  have  the  privilege  to  fue  and  be  fued  only  in  the  courts  o 


Weftminfler,  where  they  pradife ;  and  they  fhall  not  be  chofen  in¬ 
to  offices  againlt  their  will. 

Attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancajler  is  the  fecond,  officer  in  that 
court,  and  feems  to  be  there,  for  hisfkill  in  the  law,  placed  as  af- 
fefior  to  the  chancellor  of  the  court. 

ATTORNEY-^evmz/  is  a  great  officer  under  the  king,  created  by 
letters  patent,  w'hofe  office  is  to  exhibit  informations,  and  profecute 
for  the  crown  in  criminal  caufes;  and  to  file  the  bills  in  the  exche-  . 
quer,  for  any  thing  concerning  the  king  in  inheritance  or  profits. 
To  him  come  warrants  for  making  of  grants,  pardons,  &c.  his  fa- 
lary  from  the  crown  is  ioool  per  annum. 

Attorney -f pedal,  is  a  perfon  employed  in  one  or  more  caufes 
particularly  fpecified.  No  man  can  pradfife  as  an  attorney  in  any 
particular  court,  unlefs  he  is  admitted  andfworn  an  attorney  of  that 
court. 

Attorney,  letter  of,  in  law,  is  a  writing  authorizing  an  attorney 
to  do  fome  legal  ad  in  our  Head:  as  to  give  feifin  of  lands,  to  ie- 
ceive  debts,  to  fue  a  third  perfon,  &c.  And  letters  of  attorney  are 
either  general  or  fpecial. 

I  he  nature  of  this  infirument  is  to  gwe  the  attorney  the  full  power 
and  authority  of  the  maker,  to  aecomplifh  the  ad  intended  to  be 
performed.  Sometimes  thefe  w  ritings  are  revocable,  andfometimes 
not  fo;  but  when  they  are  revocable,  it  is  ufually  a  bare  authority 
only;  and  they  are  irrevocable,  when  debts,  &c.  are  affigned  to 
another  ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  irrevocable  is  inferred. 

Attorney,  warrant  of,  is  that  whereby  a  man  appoints  another 
to  do  fomething  in  his  name,  and  warrants,  or  allows  his  adion. 

ATTOURNMENT,orAT'rORNMENT,  in  law, implies  atranf- 
fer  made  from  one  lord  to  another,  of  the  homage  and  fervice  a  te¬ 
nant  makes;  or  that  acknowledgement  of  duty  to  a  newdord.  Thus, 
when  one  is  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  reverlion  grants  his  right  to 
another,  it  is  necelTary  the  tenant  for  life  agree  thereto,  which  is 
called  attournment ;  and  without  w  hich,  nothing  palfes  by  the  grant. 
If  the  grant  be  by  fine,  in  court  of  record,  the  tenant  fhall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  attourn-,  which  is  done  in  thefe  words:  “  I  attourn  to  you 
by  force  of  the  fame  grant ;  or,  i  become  your  tenant ;  or/ieliverto 
the  grantee  a  penny  by  way  of  attournment.'” 

Attournment  Is  either  by  word  or  ad,  voluntary,  or  compulfory  ; 
by  the  w  rit  per  qua  fervitia,  or  by  dillrefs.  It  may  be  made  to  the 
lord  himfelt,  or  to  his  lteward  in  court. 

ATTRACTION,  Attrac  tio,  or  Tractio,  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  the  ad  of  a  moving  power,  whereby  a  moveable  is  draw  n,  or 
brought  nearer  to  the  mover. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  traho,  I  draw. 

As  ACTiONand  re-action  are  always  equal,  and  contrary;  it 
follows,  that,  in  all  attraction,  the  mover  is  drawn  towards  the 
moveable,  as  much  as  the  moveable  towards  the  mover. 

Attraction  or  Attractive  force,  in  the  ancient  phyfics, 
denotes  a  natural  power  fuppoled  to  be  inherent  in  certain  bodies, 
whereby  they  ad  on  other  diftant  bodies,  and  draw  them  toward 
themfelves. 

This  the  Peripatetics  call  the  motion  of  attraction  ;  and  on  many 
occasions, suction  ;  and  produce  various  infiances  where  theyfup- 
pofe  it  to  obtain.  Thus  the  air,  in  refpiration,  is  taken  in,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  by  attraction  of  fudion ;  fo  is  the  fmoke  through 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  and  the  milk  out  of  the  mother’s  breaft  :  thus 
alfo  it  is,  that  the  blood  and  humours  rife  in  a  cupping-glafs,  water 
in  a  pump,  and  fmoke  in  chimneys ;  fo  vapours  and  exhalations  are 
attraded  by  the  fun,  iron  by  the  magnet,  ftraw's  by  amber,  and  elec¬ 
trical  bodies,  &c.  But  the  later  philofophers  generally  explode  the  < 
notion  of  attraction  ;  aflerting,  that  a  body  cannot  adt  where  it  is 
not ;  and  that  all  motion  is  peformed  by  a  mere  impulfion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  moft  of  the  efFeds  which  the  ancients  attributed  td  this 
unknown  part  of  attraction,  the  moderns  have  difeovered  to  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  more  fenfible  and  obvious  caufes  ;  particularly  the  preflfure  of 
the  air.  To  this  are  owing  the  phaenomena  of  infpiration,  fmoak- 
ing,  fucking,  cupping-glafies,  pumps,  vapours,  exhalations,  &c. 

1  he  power  oppofite  to  attract  ion  is  called  repulsion;  which  is 
alfo  argued  to  have  fome  place  in  natural  things. 

Attraction,  or  Attractive  power,  is  more  particularly 
ufed,  in  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  for  a  power,  or  principle, 
whereby  all  bodies,  and  the  particles  of  all  bodies,  mutually  tend 
towards  each  other.  Or,  more  juilly,  attraction  is  the  effed  of  fuch 
pow'er,  whereby  every  particle  of  matter  tends  towards  every  other 
particle. 

Attraction,  it’s  laws,  phaenomena,  &c.  from  the  chief  fubjed  ef 
S>r  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy.  See  Newtonian  philofophy. 

T  he  principle  of  attraction,  in  the  Newtonian  fenfe  of  it,  feems 
to  have  been  firftfurmifed  by  Copernicus.  “  As  for  gravity,”  fays 
Copernicus,  “  I  confider  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  natural 
appetence  (appetentia)  that  the  Creator  has  impreffed  upon  all  the 
parts  of  matter,  in  order  to  their  uniting  or  coalefcing  into  a  globu¬ 
lar  form,  for  their  better  prefervation  ;  and  it  is  credible  that  the 
fame  power  is  alfo  inherent  in  the  fun  and  moon,  and  planets,  that 
thofe  bodies  may  conftantly  retain  that  round  figure  in  which  we 
behold  them.”  De  Rev.  Orb,  Coeleft.  lib.  I.  cap.  9. 

And  Kepler  calls  gravity  a  corporeal  and  mutual  affedion  between 
fimilar  bodies  in  order  to  their  union.  Afi.  Nov.  in  Introd.  And 
he  pronounces  more  pofitively,  that  no  bodies  whatfoever  were  ab- 
folutely  light,  but  only  relatively  fo ;  and  confcquently,  that  all 
matter  was  fubjeded  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Ibid. 

I  he  firft  in  this  country  who  adopted  the  notion  of  attraction 
was  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  his  book  De  Magnete  ;  and  the  next  w'as  the 
celebrated  Lord  Bacon.  Nov.  Organ,  lib.  ii.  aphor.  36,  45,  48. 
Sylv.  cent.  i.  exp.  33.  In  France  it  was  received  by  Fermat  and 
Roberval ;  and  in  Italy  by  Galileo  and  Borelli.  But  till  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  appeared,  this  principle  w'as  very  imperfedly  defined  and 
applied. 
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It  mud  be  obferv.'d,  that  though  this  great  author  makes  ufe  of 
the  word  attraction,  in  common  with  the  fchool  philofophers,  yet 
he  very  dudioufly  didinguiffies  between  the  ideas.  The  ancient  at¬ 
traction  was  fuppofed  a  kind  of  quality,  inherent  in  certain  bodies 
themfelves,  and  arifing  from  their  particular  or  fpecific  forms. 

The  Newtonian  attraction  is  a  more  indefinite  principle  ;  deno¬ 
ting,  not  any  particular  kind  or  manner  of  adlion,  nor  the  phyfical 
caufe  of  fuch  adtion  ;  but  only  a  tendency  in  the  general,  a  conatus 
accedendi ,  to  whatever  caufe,  phyfical  or  metaphyfieal,  fuch  effedt  be 
owing;  whether  to  a  power  inherent  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  or  to 
the  impulfe  of  an  external  agent. 

Accordingly,  that  author,  in  his  Philofoph.  Nat.  Prin.  Math, 
notes,  “  that  he  uies  the  words  attraction ,  impulfe,  and  propenfion 
to  the  center,  indifferently;  and  cautions  the  reader  not  to  imagine, 
that  by  attra  ion  he  expreffes  the  modus  of  the  adlion,  or  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufe  thereof ;  as  if  there  were  any  proper  powers  in  the  cen¬ 
ters,  which  in  reality  are  only  mathematical  points  ;  or,  as  if  cen¬ 
ters  could  attradl.”  Lib.  i.  p.  5.  So  he  “  confiders  centripetal 
powers  as  attra  Hons  ;  though,  phyfically  fpeaking,  it  were  perhaps 
more  juft  to  call  them  impulfes.”  lb.  p  147.  He  adds,  “  that 
what  he  calls  attraction  may  poflibly  be  effedled  by  impulfe,  though 
not  a  common  or  cornoreal  impulfe;  or  after  fume  other  manner 
unknown  to  us.”  Optic,  p.  322. 

Attraction,  if  confidered  as  a  quality  arifing  from  the  fpecific 
forms  of  bodies,  ought,  together  with  fympathy^  antipathy,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  occult  qualities,  to  be  exploded.  But  when  we  have 
fet  thefe  afide,  there  will  remain  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  particularly  the  gravity  or  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  tendency 
to  a  center,  which  argue  a  principle  of  adlion  feemingly  didindl 
from  impulfe;  where,  at  lead,  there  is  no  fenfible  impullion  con¬ 
cerned.  Nay,  what  is  more,  this  adlion,  in  fome  refpedls,  differs 
from  all  impulfion  we  know  of;  impulfe  being  always  found  to  adl 
in  proportion  to  thefurfaces  of  bodies;  whereas  gravity  adls  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  folid  content,  and  confequently  muff  arife  from  fomc 
caufe  that  penetrates  or  pervades  the  whole  fubftance  thereof.  This 
unknown  principle,  (unknown,  we  mean,  in  refpedi  of  it’s  caufe; 
for  it’s  phenomena  and  effedls  are  mod  obvious,  with  all  the  fpe- 
cies  and  modifications  thereof,)  we  call  attraction;  which  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  name,  under  which  all  mutual  tendencies,  where  no  phyfical 
impulfe  appears,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  accounted  for 
from  any  known  laws  of  nature,  may  be  ranged. 

And  hence  arife  divers  particular  kinds  of  attraction;  as,  gra¬ 
vity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  which  are  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  principles,  adling  by  different  laws;  and  only  agreeing  in 
this,  that  we  do  not  fee  any  phyfical  caufes  thereof :  but  that,  as  to 
our  fenfes,  they  may  really  arife  from  fome  power  or  efficacy  in  fuch 
Todies,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  adl,  even  upon  diftant  bodies ; 
though  our  reafon  abfolutely  difallows  of  any  fuch  action. 

Attraction  may  be  divided,  with  refpedi  to  the  law  it  obferves,  in¬ 
to  two  kinds.  1.  That  which  extends  to  a  fenfible  dillanee.  Such 
are  the  attraction  of  gravity,  found  in  all  bodies  ;  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  found  in  particular  bo¬ 
dies.  The  feveral  laws  and  phenomena  of  each,  fee  under  their 
refpedtive  articles. 

The  attraction  of  gravity,  called  alfo  among  mathematicians 
the  centripetal  force,  is  one  of  the  greatell  and  mod  univerfal  prin¬ 
ciples  in  all  nature.  We  fee  and  feel  it  operate  on  bodies  near  the 
earth,  and  find,  by  obfervation,  that  the  fame  power  (i.  e.  a  power 
which  adls  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  rules,  viz.  always 
proportionably  to  the  quantities  of  matter,  and  as  the  fquaresofthe 
di (lances  reciprocally)  does  alfo  obtain  in  the  moon,  and  the  other 
planets  primary  and  fecondarv,  as  well  as  in  the  comets :  and  even 
that  this  is  the  very  power  whereby  they  are  all  retained  in  their 
orbits,  &c.  And  hence,  as  gravity  is  found  in  all  the  bodies  which 
come  under  our  obfervation,  it  is  eafily  inferred,  by  one  of  the  fet¬ 
tled  rules  of  philofophizing,  that  it  obtains  in  all  others  ;  and  as  it 
is  found  to  be  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  body,  it  mud  be  in 
every  particle  thereof;  and  hence,  every  particle  in  nature  is  proved 
to  attract  every  other  particle,  &c.  See  the  demondration  hereof 
laid  down  at  large,  with  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  ce- 
ledial  motions,  under  the  articles  Centrifugal,  Centripetal, 
Comet,  Moon,  Newtonian  Philofophy,  Planet,  Satel¬ 
lite,  Sun,  &c. 

From  this  attraction  arifes  all  the  motion,  and  confequently  all 
the  mutation,  in  the  great  world.  By  this,  heavy  bodies  defeend, 
and  light  ones  afeend  ;  by  this  proje&iies  are  diredled,  vapours  and 
exhalations  rife,  and  rains,  &c.  fall.  By  this  rivers  glide,  the  air 
preffes,  the  oceans  fwell,  &c.  In  effcdl,  the  motions  arifing  from 
this  principle  make  the  fubjedt  of  that  extenfive  branch  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  called  mechanics,  or  statics;  with  the  parts  or  appen¬ 
dages  thereof,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics.  See  Mathema¬ 
tics,  Philosophy,  &c. 

2.  That  which  does  not  extend  to  fenfible  didances.  Such  is 
found  to  obtain  in  the  minute  particles  whereof  bodiesare  compofed, 
which  attract  each  other  at,  or  extremely  near,  the  point  of  con- 
taft,  with  a  force  much  fuperior  to  that  of  gravity  ;  but  which  at 
«my  didance  from  it  decreafes  much  fader  than  the  power  of  gravity. 
This  power,  a  late  ingenious  author  choofes  to  call  the  attraction 
of  cohefion;  as  being  that  .whereby  the  atoms  or  infenfible  particles 
of  bodies  are  united  into  fenfible  mades. 

This  latter  kind  of  attraction  owns  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  it’s  difeo- 
verer;  as  the  former  does,  for  it’s  improver.  The  laws  of  motion, 
percudion,  &c.  in  fenfible  bodies  under  various  circumdances,  as 
falling,  projected,  See.  afeertained  by  the  later  philofophers,  do  not 
reach  to  thofe  more  remote,  intedine  motions  of  the  component  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fame  bodies,  whereon  the  changes  of  the  texture,  co¬ 
lour,  properties,  See.  of  bodies  depend  :  fo  that  our  philofophy,  if 
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i  fa^Tth^  f°  j°n  the  PrinciPIe  nf  gravitation,  and  carried  fo 
Jh  ftn°Ud  'ead  us’  vvould  neceffarily  be  very  deficient, 
tbeu  ale-  V  °  f  re^olJlmon  *aws  of  fenfible  maffes,  the  minute  parts 
been  hut  arc  foUnd  fubJ<  to  fome  others,  which  have 

known  i ;  ? tak  m  n°t,Ce  of>  and  ^  even  yet  ver’y  imperfedlH 

the  hint  r  3aC,  ■  wllo^e  happy  penetration  we  owe 

he  h  n  contents  h.mfclf  to  edabliffi,  that  there  are  fuch  motions 

forces  Tt  T  "If  that  they  flow  fro™  certain  powers  or 
of  Sfe  redL1C,,blei0  any  of  in  the  great  world.  In  virtue 
of  thefe  powers,  he  ffiews,  “  That  the  fmall  particles  aft  on  one 
another,  even  at  a  didance  ;  and  that  many  of  th  phenomena  of 

ferved  rCfuIt  thfrC°.f:  Senfible  bodics,  we  have  already  b- 

tenor^nrf r  T*  fn°thcr  d"fers  wavs  i  and  a*  we  thus  perceive  the 

enor  and  courfe  of  nature,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  there 

may  be  other  powers  of  the  like  kind  ;  nature  being  very  uniform 
and  confident  w.th  herfelf.  Thofe  jud  mentioned  reach  to  fenfible 
dittances,  and  fo  have  been  obferved  by  vulgar  eyes;  but  there  may 
be  others  which  reach  to  fuch  fmall  didances  as  have  hitherto  es¬ 
caped  obfervation  ;  and  it  is  probable  elearicity  may  reach  to  fuch- 
dittances,  even  without  being  excited  by  fridlion.” 

I  he  great  author  jud  mentioned  proceeds  to  confirm  the  reality 
°  ,/*  C  C  iofpicions  from  a  great  number  of  phsenomena  and  experi¬ 
ments,  w  itch  plainly  argue  fuch  powers  and  adlions  between  the 
particles,  e.  gr.  of  falts  and  water,  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  aqua 
Jortis  and  iron,  fpintsof  vitriol  and  falt-petre.  He  alfo  ffiews,  that 
tiele  powers,  See.  are  unequally  drong  between  different  bodies ; 
itronger,  e.  gr.  between  the  particles  of  fait  of  tartar  and  thofe  of 
aquafortis,  than  thofe  of  filver;  between  aqua  fords  and  lap's  cala- 
nunarts,  than  iron  ;  between  iron  than  copper,  copper  than  filver, 

or  mercury.  So  fpiritof  vitriol  adls  on  water,  but  more  on  iron  or 
copper,  &c. 


1  he  other  experiments  which  countenance  the  exidence  of  fuch 
principle  of  attra  ion  in  the  particles  of  matter,  are  innumerable  ; 
many  of  them  the  reader  will  find  enumerated  under  the  articles 
Acid,  Matter,  Menstruum,  Salt,  &c. 

T.  hefe  adlions,  in  virtue  whereof  the  particles  of  the  bodies  above- 
mentioned  tend  towards  each  other,  the  author  calls  by  a  general, 
indefinite  nam e,  attraction,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  ac¬ 
tions,  whereby  didant  bodies  tend  towards  one  another,  whether  by 
impulfe,  qr  by  any  other  more  latent  power:  and  from  hence  he 
accounts  for  an  infinity  of  phenomena,  otherwife  inexplicable,  to 
w  lcb  tbe  principle  of  gravity  is  inadequate.  Such  are  cohesion, 
D/flS^JU•TI0N,•  COAGuI-AT,ON>  crystallization,  the  ascent 
of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes,  animal  secretion,  fluidity,  fixu 
ty,  fermentation,  &c.  See  Sphericity,  &c. 

1  hus  (adds  our  immortalauthor)  will  nature  befound  very  con¬ 
formable  to  herfelf,  and  veryfimple;  perfoiming  all  the  great  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  which 
intercedes  thofe  bodies,  andalmodall  the  fmall  ones  of  their  parts, 
tX/’u16  otber  attractive  power  diffufed  through  the  particles  thereof. 

ithout  fuch  principles,  there  never  would  have  been  any  motion 
in  the  world  ;  and  without  the;  continuance  thereof,  motion  would 
foon  periffi,  there  being  otherwife  a  great  decreafe  or  diminution 
thereof,  which  is  only  fupplied  by  thefe  adtive  principles.” 

Attraction  of  mountains.  If  it  be  admitted  that  all  parts  of 
the  earth  attract  each  other  mutually,  it  mud  be  granted  that  there 
are  mountains  on  it,  whofe  magnitude  is  confiderable  enough  to 
make  a  fenfible  attraction.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  earth  a  globe  of  an 
uniform  figure,  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  1500  leagues,  and  fuppofe 
a  mountain  on  the  furface  of  fome  part  of  this  globe  one  league  in 
height,  it  is  eafy  to  demonllrate,  that  a  weight  plact  d  at  the  bottom 
of  this  mountain  ffiall  be  attracted  horizontally  by  the  mountain, 
with  a  force  equal  to  a  3000th  part  of  the  weight ;  fo  that  a  pendu¬ 
lum  or  plumb-line,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this  mountain,  mud 
deviate  from  a  perpendicular  about  a  minute;  the  calculation  is  not 
difficult,  and  tin's  may  be  admitted  by  way  of  fuppolition :  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  when  we  obferve  the  elevation  of  a  fiar  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  mountain,  the  plumb-line  mull  deviate  from  a 
perpendicular,  and  an  obfervation  of  this  kind,  certainly,  would 
afford  a  very  llrong  proof  in  favour  of  the  fydemof  attraction:  bur, 
it  may  be  objedled,  how  ffiall  we  be  Cure  the  plumb-line  a  (dually 
deviates  from  a  perpendicular,  as  thediredlion  of  the  plumb-line 
only  determines  the  vertical  fituation  of  the  dar  ?  This  difficulty  is 
eadly  furmounted. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  dar  on  the  north  of  the  mountain,  and  the  per- 
fon  who  is  to  make  his  obfervation  placed  on  the  fouth  :  if  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  mountain  adls  fendbly  on  the  plumb-line,  it  will  de¬ 
viate  from  a  perpendicular  towards  the  north  ;  and,  confequently, 
the  apparent  zenith  of  the  dar  will  go  back  towards  the  fouth  ;  and 
fo  the  didance  of  the  dar,  on  which  the  obfervation  is  made  in  the 
zenith,  mud  be  greater  than  if  there  was  no  attraction. 

After  having  made  this  obfervation,  if  we  go  at  a  didance  from 
the  mountain,  on  a  right  line  towards  the  ead  or  wed,  fo  far  that 
the  attraction  no  longer  operates,  an  obfervation,  made  in  this  new 
dation  will  ffiew  the  dar  at  a  lefs  didance  than  in  the  former. 

But  there  is  another  and  better  method.  It  is  certain,  that,  if  the 
plumb-line  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain  deviates  towards  the 
north,  the  plumb-line  in  the  north  fide  mud  deviate  towards  the 
fouth,  and  the  zenith  of  the  dar,  which  in  the  fird  cafe  went  back 
towards  the  north,  mud,  in  the  latter,  advance  towards  the  fouth: 
therefore,  taking  the  difference  of  thefe  two  didances,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts,  will  ffiew  how  much  the  pendulum  has  de¬ 
viated  from  a  perpendicular  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain. 

The  whole  theory  is  clearly  explained,  with  feveral  remarks,  in 
an  excellent  Memoir  of  M.  Bouguer’s,  printed  in  the  year  1749,  at 
the  end  of  his  book  on  the  figure  of  the  earth ;  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  obfervations  he  made  in  company  with  M.  Conda- 
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mine,  on  the  north  and  fouth  Tides  of  the  great  mountain  Chimbo- 
raco,  in  Peru  ;  the  refult  of  his  observations  is,  that  the  attraction 
of  this  great  mountain  caufes  a  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from 
it’s  perpendicular  of  7"  and  a  half.  Mr.  Bougu  r  judicioufly  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  greateft  mountain  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  vaft 
bodv  of  the  terreflrial  globe  ;  and  that  a  hundred  obfervations, 
where  no  fenfibh  attraction  is  found,  prove  noth  Gg  again  ft  the  New¬ 
tonian  fvflcm  ;  but  that  this  made  at  the  foot  of  the  vaft  mountain 
Chimboraco,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  do&rine  of  attraction ,  de- 
ferves  the  attention  of  all  philofophers. 

ATTRACTIVE  power  or  force.  See  Power,  and  Attrac¬ 
tion.  The  attractive  virtue  in  a  magnet  is  communicable  to  iron 
or  fteel,  hv  touching. 

ATTRACT1 VES,  or  Attractive  remedies,  are  thofe  medi¬ 
cines  which  are  to  be  applied  externally,  and  which  bv  their  activity 
and  warmth  penetrate  the  pores,  and  mix  with  and  rarefy  any  ob- 
ftrudted  matter,  To  as  to  render  it  fit  for  difeharge,  on  laying  open 
the  tart  by  a  cauftic  or  incifion.  Thefe  attradives  are  otherwife, 
termed  drawers,  ripehers,  and  digeftives. 

The  chief  fimplcs  that  belong  to  this  clafs  are,  the  Several  kinds 
of  fats,,  the  dungs  of  pigeons  and  cows,  bran,  veft,  herring,  meli- 
lot,  tobacco,  oil,  pitch,  refin,  frankincenfe,  &c.  See  thofe  ar¬ 
ticle  . 

Attractive  remedy.  Parncrlfus  pretends  to  have  had  an 
attractive  medicine,  which  would  draw  away  the  difeafes  of  the 
body  ;  but  the  extravagancies  of  this  whimfical  genius,  with  refpedt 
to  it,  though  not  deferving  a  place  here,  may  be  met  with  in  his 
Archidox.  lib.  vii. 

ATTRIBUTE,  is  generally  underftood  to  fignify  that  which 
agrees  with  Tome  perfon  or  thing  ;  or  a  quality  determining  Some¬ 
thing  to  be  after  a  certain  manner.  Thus,  understanding  is  an 
attribute  of  mind,  and  extenfion  an  attribute  of  body.  That  attribute 
which  the  mind  conceives  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  called 
it’s  eflentia'  attribute:  thus  extenfion  is  bvfoitie,  and  Solidity  others, 
efteemed  the  eflential  attribute  of  body  or  matter.  The  other  attri¬ 
butes  are  called  accidental  ones ;  as  roundnefs  in  wood,  or  learning 
in  a  man. 

Attribute,  in  logic,  is  an  epithet  given  to  any  fubje£t  ;  or  it  is 
any  predicate  thereof ;  or  whatever  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
any  thing. 

Attributes  are  ufually  divided  into  pofitive,  which  give  a  thing 
fomewhat ;  as  when  we  fay  of  a  man,  that  he  is  animate :  and  ne¬ 
gative,  as  when  we  fay  of  a  ftone,  that  it  is  inanimate. 

Attributes  are  aiain  diftinguiflied  into  proper  and  common  :  when 
an  attribute  is  founded  on  all  the  efli  ntial  qualities  of  any  being,  it 
may  be  called  proper,  as  thought,  &c.  when  it  belongs  only  to 
fome  one  or  more  of  them,  it  is  common,  as  animal. 

Attributes,  among  divines,  is  applied  to  the  feveral  qualities 
and  perfections  which  we  conceive  in  God,  and  which  are  eflential 
to  him  :  Such  as  juftice,  goodnefs,  wifdom,  power,  &c.  Among 
the  heathens,  the  power  of  God  was  called  Jupiter :  the  wrath  of 
God,  Juno;  the  abfolute  will  of  God,  fate,  or  deftiny,  to  which 
even  his  very  power  is  fubjeCt.  By  thefe  epithets,  their  mytho¬ 
logies  divided  the  Deity  into  as  many  diftinCl  beings  as  he  has 
attributes. 


Attributes,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  are  certain  fymboh 
added  to  figures  and  ftatues,  for  pointing  out  their  particular  cha¬ 
racter  and  office.  Thus  the  club  is  an  attribute  of  Hercules  ;  th< 
palm,  of  victory  ;  the  eagle,  of  Jupiter ;  the  peacock,  of  Juno  : 
the  trident,  of  Neptune;  the  olive,  of  peace ;  the  balance,  o: 
juftice,  &c. 

A1  TRIBUTIVES,  in  grammar,  are  words  which  are  fignifi- 
cant  of  attributes ;  and  include  adjeCtives,  verbs,  and  participles 
which  are  attributes  of  fubftances ;  and  adverbs,  which  imply  th< 
attributes  onlv  of  attributes. 

AT  I  RITION,  or  friCtion,  is  fuch  a  motion  of  hard  and  folic 
bodies  againlt  each  other,  as  ftrikes  off  fome  fuperficial  particles,  fc 
as  co  diminifh  their  quantity  ;  the  grinding  and  polifhing  of  bodiei 

a'f°  performed  by  attrition.  See  it’s  effeCts  in  exciting  heat,  light 
electricity,  &c.  under  thofe  articles. 

Attrition  alfo  denotes  the  friCtion  or  rubbing  of  fuch  Ample 
bodies  oneagainft  another,  as  will  not  wear  out,  but  occafionfomi 
particular  determination  of  the  fluids  contained  in  them. 

I  he  various  fenfations  of  hunger,  pain,  or  pleafure,  are  faid  t< 
be  produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  organs  formed  for  caufing  im- 
prelhons  adapted  thereto. 

/r^T|T  j  I^I0,N7’  ‘n  theology,  implies  a  concern  or  regret  for  havinc 
offended  God ;  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  the  odioufnefs  of  fin,  and  th< 
apprehen  ions  of  punifhment ;  i.  e.  of  the  lofs  of  heaven,  and  the 
pams  of  hell. 

I  n  this  fenfe,  attrition  is  confidered  as  the  loweft  degree  of  repent, 
ance,  and  as  a  ftep  fhort  of  contrition,  which  fuppofes  the  love  o 
™  an  ingredient  or  motive  of  our  forrow  and  repentance.  Sei 
Contrition,  and  Conviction.. 

ATTROW,  in  botany,  a  plant  thus  called  by  the  people  o 
Guinea  who  ufc  it  m  cafes  of  fwellings,  boiling  the  leaves  in  wa- 
ter,  and  ufing  the  decoCtion  by  way  of  fomentation.  It’s  leave 
re.emble  the  common  knot-grafs,  and  it’s  flowers  grow  in  run 
dies  round  the  ftalks.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  kali. 

:  AT  rRUMMAPHOC,  a  name  by  which  the  people  of  Guine; 
cail  a  medicinal  lhrub,  which  they  boil  in  water,  and  give  the  de 
codion  in  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  expreffed  juice  of  it,  fnuffec 
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mitv  in  the  limbs  ;  and  to  perfons  who  have  defedts  in  the  organs 
of  fpeech. 

The  word  is  formed  of  a,  neg.  and  ri mo;,  fonn,  or  tenor. 

AVA  AVA,  a  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  ©taheite,  in  the 
South  Sea,  to  a  plant  whofe  leaves  yield  an  intoxicating  juice. 
Their  chiefs,  and  other  confidcrable  perfons,  drink  it  very  freely, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  drinking  the  greateft  number  of  draughts, 
of  about  a  pint  each  ;  but  it  is  carefully  kept  from  their  women. 

AVAN  I  A,  in  the  Turkifh  law,  is  a  fine  paid  to  the  governor  of 
the  place,  for  crimes,  and  on  deaths.  Where  feveral  nation-  live 
together  under  a  Turkifh  governor,  he  takes  this  lucrative  method’ 
of  punching  all  crimes  among  the  Chriftians  or  Jews,  except  the 
murder  of  a  Turk. 

AVANT,  is  a  French  prepofition  fignifying  before,  or  any  pri¬ 
ority  with  refpedt  to  time  or  place  :  it  isfometimes  ufed  in  Englilh, 
in  compofition,  but  is  more  generally  contradted,  and  written  vaunt, 
or  vant,  and  even  van. 

Avant  fojfe ,  or  Van  foffc,  a  ditch  dug  without  the  counterfcarp, 
and  running  all  along  the  glacis  ;  ufually  full  of  water. 

Avant  guard ,  &c.  or  Van  Guard,  &c-.  in  the  art  of  war,  de¬ 
notes  the  firft  line  or  divilion  of  an  army,  ranged  or  marching  in 
order  of  battle  ;  or  it  is  that  part  which  is  next  the  enemy,  and 
marches  firft  towards  them.  The  term  is  alfo  more  particularly 
ufed  for  a  fmall  party  of  horfe  ftationed  before  the  main  guard. 

AVANTE,  Auante,  or  Auapse,  the  dry  difeafe.  Hippo¬ 
crates  deferibes  it  thus.  The  patient  cannot  bear  either  abftinence 
or  eating.  Falling  caufes  a  rumbling  in  his  belly,  and  gnawing 
pain  in  his  ftomach.  He  vomits  up  various  matters,  and  after 
vomiting  he  is  at  eafe.  After  eating  there  are  erudtations,  an  in¬ 
flammatory  heat,  and  rednefs  ;  a  conftant  feeling  as  if  a  painful  ftool 
was  to  be  difeharged,  yet  only  wind  is  evacuated  ;  a  head-ach  is 
complained  of ;  a  fenfe  of  pricking,  as  with  needles,  indifferent 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  legs  feem  heavy,  grow  feeble  and  extenuated, 
and  he  becomes  weak. 

The  method  of  cure  which  he  preferibed  was  firft  to  give  a  purge, 
and  after  it  an  emetic  ;  then  diredts  abftinence  from  fat  food,  tem¬ 
perance,  bathing,  undtions,  and  moderate  exercifc. 

Avante  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  difeafe,  which,  from  the  accounts 
of  old  writers,  feems  to  be  the  fame  we  call  hypochondnajm. 

AVANTURINE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  yellowilh  ftone  very 
common  in  France  ;  it  is  full  of  fparkles,  and  refembies  gold.  An 
artificial  imitation  of  it  is  made  by  mixing  fparkles  of  copper  with 
glafs,  whilft  it  is  in  fufion  ;  which  is  ufed  by  enamellers,  and  to 
lprinkle  upon  writings,  as  a  kind  of  fand. 

AVAROMO  Temo,  in  botany,  a  filiquofe  tree,  growing  in 
the  Brafils.  The  bark  is  externally  of  a  cineritious  colour,  and 
internally  of  a  deep  red  ;  is  of  a  bitter  tafte  ;  and  reduced  to  a  pow¬ 
der,  and  boiled  and  ufed  by  way  of  fomentation,  happily  cures 
inveterate  and  obftinate  ulcers,  and,  it  is  faid,  has  been  known  to 
cure  cancers,  by  means  of  it’s  remarkably  cleanfing  and  drying 
nature.  It  is  alfo  made  choice  of,  on  account  of  it’s  extremely 
aftringent  quality,  for  baths  defigned  to  ftrengthen  and  invigorate 
the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body  when  weakened,  or  too  much  re¬ 
laxed.  Ray  fays,  it  is  much  ufed  by  courtezans  for  contracting 
the  pudenda ,  T  he  fame  aftringent  qualities  are  by  fome  applied  to 
the  leaves. 

AVARIA,  a  fum  of  money  exadted  from  the  Chriftians,  or 
Europeans,  refiding  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  to  get  rid  of  fome  falfe 
accufation  purpofely  framed  againft  them. 

AVARICE,  covetoufnefs,  an  inordinate  defire  of  any  thing, 
particularly  riches. 

AVAST,  a  marine  term,  fignifying  to  hold,  or  flop. 

AVAUNCHERS,  among  hunters,  denotes  the  fecond  branches 
of  a  hart’s  horn. 

AUBAINE,  in  the  cuftoms  of  France,  is  a  right  veiled  in 
the  king,  of  being  heir  to  a  foreigner,  who  dies  within  his  do¬ 
minions. 

The  word  is  formed  from  aubain ,  a  foreigner. 

The  Swifs,  Savoyards,  Scots,  and  Portuguefe,  are  exempted 
from  the  aubaine,  as  being  reputed  natives  and  regnicoles.  An 
ambaflador  alfo,  though  not  naturalized,  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  right 
of  aubaine. 

AUBIER,  an  appellation  given  by  the  French  to  that  foft  and 
whitifh  fubltance,  which  lies  all  round  the  tree  between  the  bark 
and  folid  wood  ;  and  for  w’hich  we  have  no  particular  Englilh 
name.  Molt  trees  have  fome  of  that  aubier ,  or  whitilh  fubltance ; 
but  the  more  they  are  expofed  to  the  hot  ray^of  the  fun,  the  lels  of 
the  aubier  will  be  found  in  them.  In  the  oak  it  is  feldom  above 
an  inch  and  an  half  thick.  Merchants,  who  caufe  timber  to  be 
fquared,  ought  to  be  very  careful,  that  as  little  aubier  be  left  upon 
it  as  polfible  ;  as  that  fubltance  is  liable  to  rot,  and  never  turns  into 
folid  wood. 

AUBIN,  in  horfemanlhip,  denotes  a  kind  of  broken  gait,  or 
pace,  between  an  amble  and  a  gallop;  accounted  a  defedt  in  a 
horfe. 

AUCTIO,  Auction,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  wasakind 
of  fale  performed  by  the  public  cryer ,fub  hajia,  under  a  fpear  ltuck 
up  on  that  occafion,  and  by  fome  magiitrate,  who  made  good  the 
falc  by  delivering  the  goods  to  the  purchafer. 

The  term,  audio ,  increafe,  we  are  told,  was  given  to  this  kind 
of  fale,  becaufe  the  goods  were  fold  to  him,  qui  plurimum  rein  au-t 
geret,  who  Ihould  bid  molt  for  them. 

Auction  by  inch  of  candle.  See  the  article  Candle. 

AUCTORATI,  in  antiquity,  was  applied  to  thole  w  ho  entered 
the  lifts  as  gladiators,  and  received  wages  ;  or  to  fuch  who  engaged 
to  perform  in  the  games,  or  fpedtacles,  for  money  ;  by  which  adt 
they  became  fervile  and  infamous. 

Auctorati  nuliteSf  foldiers  bound  to  ferve  in  war,  by  their 
3  oath, 
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oath,  and  the  receipt  of  wages.  The  ft i pend  they  received  on  this 
account,  was  termed  auBoramentum. 

AUCTORITAS  fenatus.  See  the  article  Senatus  auBoritas. 

AUDIAN1SM,  the  belief  or  fentrments  of  Audius  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  particularly  with  relped  to  the  notion  of  the  human  figure 
of  the  Deity.  See  the  article  Anthropomorphitks. 

AUDIENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  the  article  Hearing. 

Audience  is  likewife  applied  to  the  ceremonies  pradlifed  in 
courts,  at  the  admiffioaof  ambalfadors  and  public  minifters  to  a 
hearing. 

Audience  is  given  in  England  to  ambalfadors,  in  the  prefence 
chamber  ;  to  envoys  and  relidents,  in  a  gallery,  ciofet,  or  anyplace 
where  the  king  happens  to  be. 

The  way  in  all  courts,  on  admiffion,  is  to  make  three  bows  ;  after 
which  they  cover  and  fit  down,  but  not  before  the  king  is  covered 
and  fat  down,  and  has  given  them  the  fign  to  put  on  their  hats. 

When  the  king  does  not  care  to  have  them  covered,  and  fit,  he 
himfelf  (lands  uncovered  ;  which  is  taken  as  a  flight  and  affront. 
After  the  firft  audience,  it  does  not  look  well  to  be  too  hafty  in  de¬ 
manding  a  fecond. 

Minifters,  at  Conftantinople,  ufually  have  audience  of  the  Grand 
Vizir ;  the  Caimacam  admits  them  to  audience  in  the  Vizir’s  ab- 

fence. 

Audience  alfo  denotes  a  court  of  juftice,  eftablifhed  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  America  ;  and  pretty  nearly  anfwers  to  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  France.  They  judge  without  appeal,  and  have  each  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftrid,  which  generally  includes  feveral  provinces,  called  alfo 
aud:ences,  from  the  names  of  the  tribunal  to  which  they  belong. 
Sanfon  divides  Spain  into  as  many  of  thefe  audiences  as  there  are  of 
thofe  tribunals. 

New  Spain  comprehends  three  audiences,  namely,  thofe  of  Gua¬ 
dalajara,  Mexico,  and  Guatimala. 

Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftical  court  held  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  wherein  differences  upon  elections,  con- 
fecrations,  inftifutions,  marriages,  Sic.  are  heard.  He  keeps  his 
court  in  the  hall  of  Dodors  Commons.  The  court  of  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  is  under  the  diredion  of  the  dean  of  the  arch¬ 
es,  who  is  official  of  the  audience. 

Audiences,  chamber  of.  See  the  article  Chamber. 

AUDIENDO  IA  ienninando,  a  writ,  or  more  properly  a  com - 
million,  diiedtd  to  certain  perfons,  when  any  riotous  alfemblv, 
infurredion,  & c.  is  committed  in  any  place,  for  appealing  it,  and 
pumfhing  the  offenders.  ^ 

AUDIENTES,  or  Auditores,  an  order  of  catechumens  in 
the  primitive  Chriftian  church,  confiding  of  l'uch  as  were  but  newly 
inftruded  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  not  yet 
admitted  to  baptifm. 

AUDIT,  a  regular  hearing  and  examination  of  an  account  by 
fome  proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

AUDITA  querela,  a  writ  that  lies  ufually  where  one  is  bound 
in  a  ftarute  merchant,  ftatute  ftaple,  or  recognizance,  when  a  per- 
fon  has  any  thing  to  plead,  but  hath  not  a  day  in  a  court  for  plead¬ 
ing  it;  or  where  judgment  is  given  for  debt,  and  the  defendant’s 
body  in  execution  ;  then  if  he  have  a  releafe,  or  other  lufficient 
caufeto  be  difeharged  therefrom,  but  w'ants  a  day  in  court  to  plead 
the  fame,  this  writ  may  be  granted  him  againft  the  perfon  that  has 
recovered,  or  againft  his  executors. 

This  writ  is  granted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  view  of  the 
exception  fuggefted  to  the  judges  of  either  bench,  willing  them  to 
grant  fummons  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county  where  the  creditor  is, 
for  his  appearance  at  a  certain  day,  before  them. 

But  the  indulgence  now  (hewn  by  the  courts,  in  granting  a  fum- 
mary  relief  upon  motion,  in  cafes  of  evident  oppreffion,  has  aimoft 
rendered  this  writ  ufelels,  and  fet  it  afide. 

AUDITIONALIS  fcholajlicus,  is  ufed  by  middle-age  writers 
for  an  advocate,  who  pleads  caufes  for  his  clients  in  audience. 

AUDITOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  hearer,  or  one  who  liftens 
and  attends  to  anv  thing. 

Auditor  is  alfo  uled  for  feveral  officers  appointed  to  audit. 

See  Audit. 

It  was  anciently  ufed  for  a  judge.  Notaries  are  alfo  frequently 
called  auditores. 

Auditor,  in  church  hiftory.  See  the  article  Audients. 

The  auditors  formed  one  branch  of  the  Manichtean  fed,  which 
was  divided  into  eled  and  auditors ;  correfponding,  according  to 
fome  writers,  to  clergy  and  laity  ;  and,  according  to  others,  to  the 
faithful  and  catechumens  among  the  catholics. 

Auditor,  according  to  our  law,  is  an  officer  of  the  king,  or 
fome  other  great  perfon,  who,  by  examining  yearly  the  accounts 
of  the  under  officers,  makes  up  a  general  book,  with  the  difference 
between  their  receipts  and  charges,  and  their  allowances  or 
allocations. 

Auditor  of  the  receipts  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who  files 
the  tellers  bills,  makes  an  entry  of  them,  and  gives  the  lord-trea- 
furer  a  certificate  of  the  money  received  the  week  before.  He  alfo 
makes  debentures  to  every  teller  before  they  receive  any  money,  and 
takes  their  accounts.  He  keeps  the  black-book  of  receipts,  and 
the  treafurer’s  key  of  the  treafury,  and  fees  every  teller’s  money 
locked  up  in  the  new  treafury. 

Auditors  of  the  revenue,  or  of  the  exchequer,  officers  who  take 
the  accounts  ot  thofe  who  colled  the  revenues  and  raxes  raifed  by 
parliament,  and  take  the  accounts  of  the  flieriffs,  efeheators,  col- 
lcdors,  tenants,  and  cuftomers,  and  fet  them  down  in  a  book  and 
perfed  them. 

Auditors  of  the  prejl  and  imprefl,  are  officers  of  the  exchequer, 
who  take  and  make  up  the  account  of  Ireland,  Berwick,  the 

mint,  and  of  any  money  imprelfed  to  any  man  for  the  king’s  fer- 
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AUDtTORS’  collegiate,  conventual,  t Ac.  officers  formerly  appointed 
Ucl-  f,° exatnine  and  pafs  their  accounts. 

the  chatelcf,  <5ce. 


Auditor  of  the  rota,  the  apoftolic  chamber, 
bee  Kota,  Chamber,  &c. 

0RY’  l0mething  rdatillS  t0  thc  fenfe  of  hearing. 


See 


r  t  f  ",K  r ’  or  ^UDrENC,E>  an  affemblage  of  people  who  attend 
to  hear  a  perfon  that  fpeaks  in  public. 

nr  b°fY  h  ufrd  the  feat  or  bcncli>  whereon  a  magi- 
lti  ate  or  judge  hears  caufes. 

I  he  fuperior  Roman  auditories  were  called  tribunals  :  the  in- 
fenoi ,  fuafellta.  The .  Hebrew  auditories  were  at  the  gates  of  ci¬ 
ties.  1  he  judges  appointed  by  the  ancient  lords  diftributed  biftice 

under  an  elm,  before  the  manor-houfe,  which  ferved  them  for  an 
auditory. 

Auditory  was  likewife  the  place  in  ancient  churches,  where 
the  congregation  ltood  to  hear  fermons  ;  now  called  navis  cccleRa 
See  Nave.  ™ 

Auditorius  meatus,  or  Auditory  paff  ge,  in  anatomy.  See 
Meatus  auditorius. 

Ay/HTORY  nerves,  in  anatomy,  a  pairof  nerves  arifing  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  with  two  trunks,  the  one  of  which  is  called  the 

pvho  t.  ura,  or  hard  portion,  the  other  portio  mollis,  or  foft  portion. 
See  Nerve. 

1  he  portio .  mollis  enters  the  foramen  of  the  os  petrofum,  and  thence 
through  various  little  apertures,  gets,  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear, 
where  it  expands  over  all  it’s  parts,  and  conffitutes  the  primary 
organ  of  hearing. 

I  he  portio  dura,  palling  the  aquedud  of  Fallopius,  turns  back 
one  or  more  branches  from  the  anterior  furface  of  the  procefs  of 
the  petrofum,  into  the  cavity  or  the  cranium.  It  fends  off  alfo 
another  branch  internally,  which,  with  the  branch  from  the  fifth 
pen,  ferves  for  the  conffrudion  of  the  chorda  tympani.  It  alfo  fends 
off  a  number  of  other  fmall  ramifications,  which  run  to  the  mufcles 
and  other  parts  of  the  tympanum . 

Anatomifts  obferve  a  fingular  mark  of  the  wifdom  and  contriv- 
ance  of  the  Creator,  in  the  auditory  nerves  being  thus  difpatched  to 
different  parts  ;  an  admirable  and  ufeful  confent  being  hereby  eftab¬ 
lifhed  between  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  mod  animals,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  any  uncouth  found,  areebferved  to  ered  their  ears,  and  prepare 
them  to  catch  it  ;  to  open  their  eyes  ;  to  ftand  upon  the  watch  ; 
and  to  he  ready  with  their  mouth  to  call  out,  or  teftify  their  danger  : 
accordingly,  raoft  animals,  when  furprifed  or  terrified,  fhriek  or 
cry  out,  &c. 

A  further  ufe  of  this  nervous  communication  between  the  ear 
and  mouth  is,  th^t  the  voice  may  correfpond  with  the  hearing,  and 
be  a  kind  of  echo  thereof ;  that  what  is  heard  with  one  of  the  two 
nerves,  may  be  readily  expreffed  with  the  voice  by  the  help  of  the 
other. 

AVELLANA,  in  botany.  See  Corylus,  or  Hazle  nuts. 

Avellana  puigatrix,  in  phyfic,  a  fpecies  of  the  plant  Ricinus, 
or  Palma  Chrijli.  bee  the  articles  Cataputia  and  Ben. 

A  vTLLANDA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  roots  of  the  fweet  cyperus. 

Thefe  are  efculent,  and  of  a  very  delicious  tafte  ;  theyfeem  to 
have  had  their  name  from  their  likenels  to  the  avellana  nux,  or 
hazie-nut. 

AVELLANE,  or  crofs  Avellane,  in  heraldry,  a  form  of  crofs, 
which  refembles  four  filberds  in  their  hulks,  joined  together  at  the 
great  end.  See  Cross. 

A  VE-MARI  A,  the  angel  Gabriel’s  falutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  he  brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  incarnation. 

It  is  become  a  prayer,  or  form  of  devotion,  in  the  Romifti  church. 
Their  chaplets  and  rofaries  are  divided  into  fo  many  uve-maries, 
and  lo  man y  patcr-nojlers,  to  which  the  papifts  aferibe  a  wonderful 
efficacy. 

Dr.  Bingham  obferves,  that  among  all  the  fhort  prayers  ufed  by 
the  primitive  Chriftians  before  their  fermons,  there  is  not  theleaft 
mention  of  ave-maria. 

The  ave-mary  was  added  to  the  prayers  of  the  Romifh  church,  by 
order  of  pepe  John  XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  VENA,  in  botany,  the  Oat  ;  which  fee. 

AVENAGE,  in  law,  a  certain  quantity  of  oats  paid  to  a  land¬ 
lord,  in  lieu  of  fome  other  duties  ;  or  as  a  rent  from  the  tenant. 

AVENOR,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s  fiables,  who  pro¬ 
vides  oats  for  the  horfes.  He  a£ts  by  warrant  from  the  mailer  of 
the  horfe.  See  Master  of  the  horfe. 

A  VEN  UE,  in  gardening,  a  walk  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees, 
leading  to  an  houfe,  wood,  &c. 

The  Englifh  elm  will  do  in  all  grounds,  except  fuch  as  are  very 
wet  and  fhallow  ;  and  this  is  preferred  to  all  other  trees,  becaufe  it 
will  bear  cutting,  heading,  or  lopping  in  any  manner,  better  than 
molt  others.  The  rough  or  fmooth  Dutch  elm  is  approved  by 
fome,  becaufe  of  it’s  quick  growth  :  this  is  a  tree  that  will  bear  re¬ 
moving  very  well ;  it  is  alfo  green  aimoft  as  foon  as  any  plant 
whatever  in  fpring,  and  continues  fo  as  long  as  any ;  and  it  makes 
an  incomparable  (hade,  and  is  preferable  to  all  other  trees  for  lofty 
efpaliers.  The  lime  is  valuable  for  it’s  regular  growth,  and  fine 
lbade.  The  horfe  chefnut  is  proper  for  all  places  that  are  not  much 
expofed  to  rough  winds.  The  common  chefnut  will  do  very  well 
in  a  good  foil,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  when  planted 
fomewhat  clofe,  though,  when  it  Hands  fingle,  it  is  rather  inclined 
to  fpread  than  grow  tali.  The  beech  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  natu¬ 
rally  grows  well  with  us  in  it’s  wild  ftate  ;  but  it  is  lefs  to  be  cho- 
fen  for  avenues  than  the  before-mentioned,  becaufe  it  does  not 
bear  tranfplanting  well,  but  is  very  fubjedt  to  miicarry.  Laftly, 
the  abele  is  fit  for  any  foil,  and  is  the  quickeft  grower  of  any  fo- 
reft  tree.  It  feldom  fails  in  tranfplanting,  and  iucceds  very  well 
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in  wet  foils,  in  which  the  others  are  apt  to  fail.  The  oak  is  but 
little  ufed  for  avenues,  becaufe  of  it’s  flow  growth. 

The  old  method  of  planting  avenues  was  with  regular  rows  of 
trees,  and  this  has  been  always  kept  fo,  till  of  late  ;  hut  we  have 
now  a  much  more  magnificent  way  of  planting  avenues :  this  is 
by  fetting  the  trees  in  clumps  or  platoons,  making  the  opening 
much  wider  than  before,  and  placing  the  clumps  of  trees  at  about 
-300  feet  diftant  from  one  another.  In  each  of  thefe  clumps  there 
ihould  be  planted  either  feven  or  nine  trees  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  this  is  only  to  be  pradlifed,  where  the  avenue  is  to  be  of  fome 
corfiderable  length  ;  for,  in  fhort  walks,  this  will  not  appear  fo 
lightly  as  fingle  rows  of  trees.  The  avenues  made  by  clumps  are 
fifed  of  all  for  parks.  The  trees  in  each  clump  fhould  be  planted 
30  feet  afunder,  and  a  trench  fhould  be  thrown  up  round  the  whole 
clump,  to  prevent  the  deer  from  coming  to  the  trees  to  bark 
them. 

Avenue,  in  fortification,  an  opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort,  baftion, 
or  the  like.  See  Bastion  and  Fort. 

AVER-land,  in  ancient  writers,  appears  to  have  been  fuch  lands 
as  the  tenants  ploughed  and  manured,  cum  averiis fuis,  for  the  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  a  monaftery,  or  the  lords  of  the  foil. 

AVERA,  a  term  in  Doonrs-day-book,  to  denote  a  day’s  work 
of  a  ploughman,  or  other  labourer,  which  the  king’s  tenants,  in 
his  demefne-lands,  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  fheriff. 

AVERAGE,  in  law,  an  ancient  fervice  which  the  tenant  owed 
to  the  king,  or  his  lord,  by  horfe  or  carriage. 

Average,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  fignifies  the  accidents 
and  misfortunes  which  happen  to  Ihips  and  their  cargoes,  from  the 
time  of  their  load'ng  and  failing  to  their  return  and  unloading  ;  aisd 
is  divided  into  fimple,  large  and  common,  and  fmall  average. 

Average  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  certain  contribution 
that  merchants  make,  proportionably  to  their  Ioffes. 

Average  alfo  fignifies  a  fmall  duty,  which  thofe  merchants, 
who  fend  goods  in  another  man  s  fliip,  pay  to  the  mafter  for  h's 
care  of  them,  over  and  above  the  freight.  Hence  it  is  expreffed 
in  the  bills  of  lading,  paying  fo  much  freight  for  the  faid  goods, 
with  primage  and  average  accuftomed. 

AVER-CORN,  in  old  writings,  that  conveyed  to  the  lord’s 
granaries  by  his  tenants. 

AVERDUPOIS  pound,  a  quantity  confifting  of  fixteen  ounces. 
See  Pound. 

Averdufois  weight.  See  the  article  Weight. 

AVERIA,  in  the  old  law,  a  general  name  for  cattle  of  any  kind  ; 
but  is  confined  to  oxen  andheries  of  the  plough. 

Averia,  replegiare  de  Averiis,  a  writ  brought  by  one  whofe 
cattle  are  diftrained,  and  put  in  a  pound  by  another  ;  upon  fecurity 
given,  the  fheriff  to  purfue,  or  anfwer  the  aftion  at  law  againft 
the  diftrainer. 

Averiis  captis  in  Withernam,  is  a  writ  for  taking  of  cattle  to  the 
ufe  of  him,  whofe  cattle  are  unlawfully  diftrained  by  another,  and 
driven  out  of  the  county  where  they  were  taken,  fo  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  replevied  by  the  fheriff.  Reg.  Orig.  82. 

If  the  cattle  are  lodged  in  any  ftrong  place  in  the  fame  county, 
the  file  riff  is  impowered  to  take  the  piffe  comitatus,  and  break  into 
it,  to  make  the  replevin  :  but  he  hath  no  authority  to  purfue  them, 
when  they  are  driven  out  of  the  county. 

AVERMENT,  in  law,  an  offer  of  the  defendant  to  make  good 
an  exemption,  pleaded  in  abatement,  or  bar  of  the  plaintiff’s 
action. 

Averment,  general,  is  the  conclufion  of  every  plea  to  the 
writ,  or  in  bar  of  replication,  or  other  pleadings,  containing 
affirmative  matter. 

Averment,  particular,  is  when  the  life  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or 
a  tenant  in  tail,  is  averted. 

AVERNI,  among  the  ancient  naturalifis,  implied  certain  lakes, 
grottoes,  and  other  places,  which  infedt  the  air  with  poifonous 
fleams  or  vapours  ;  called  alfo  mephites. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  a,  and  om (,  bird. 

The  mod  celebrated  avernus  was  a  lake  in  Baiae,  in  Campania, 
by  the  modern  Italians  called  Lago  di  Tripergola.  The  fumes  it 
emitted  are  reprefented  by  the  ancients,  as  being  of  fo  malignant  a 
nature,  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  it,  but  funk  down  dead  ,  which 
fome  later  writers  have  chofen  to  attribute  to  this,  that  the  fulphu- 
reous  effluvia  hereof  not  being  of  confiftence  to  fuftain  the  birds, 
they  dropped  by  their  own  weight.  This  circumftance,  added  to 
the  great  depth  of  the  lake,  occafioned  the  ancients  to  take  it  fot 
the  gate,  or  entrance  of  hell  ;  and  accordingly  Virgil  makes  jffiineas 
defeend  this  way  into  the  infernal  regions.  Vibius  Sequefter  fays 
there  is  no  bottom  to  be  found  of  it.  See  Hell.  3  ’ 

Averni  are  faid  to  be  numerous  in  Hungary,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  mines  therein.  The  Grotta  del  Cani,  in  Italy  is  a 
famous  one.  }i 

AVERPENNA  ,  money  paid  in  lieu  of  average,  or  contributed 
towards  the  king’s  averages. 

AVERRHOA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  pentavynia 
clafs.  The  calyx  has  five  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  five,  open  at  top  • 
and  the  apple  or  fruit  is  pentagonal,  and  divided  into  five  cells! 
1  lie  fpecies  are  three,  all  natives  of  India. 

AVERRHOISTS,  the  followers  of  Averrhoes,  a  celebrated 
commentator  of  Arillotle,  who  denied  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  yet  pretended  to  acquiefce  in  the  Chrtltian  dodrine 
concerning  it. 

The  Averrhoijls  who  held  the  foul  was  mortal,  according  to 
reaion  or  philolophy,  yet  pretended  to  fubmit  to  the  Chriltian 
thedogv,  which  declares  it  immortal.  But  the  diftindtion  was 
held  fufpicious;  and  this  divorce  of  faith  from  reafon  was  rejected 
by  the  dodtors  o.  that  time,  and  condemned  by  the  laft  council  of 
the  Lateran,  under  Leb  X.  yet  it  was  ltill  fecretly  maintained. 


Pomponatius,  Cacfalpinus,  and  others,  were  fufpedfed  of  favour¬ 
ing  this  opinion  :  but  the  corpufcular  philofophy,  now  introduced 
into  Iialv,  feems  almoft  to  have  extinguifhed  averrboifm. 

AVERRUNCA  1  ION,  from  averrunco ,  I  prune,  in  the  ancient 
agriculture,  fignified  the  fame  with  pruning.  See  Pruning. 

AVERRUNCI,  from  averrunco,  1  avert,  in  the  ancient  mytho¬ 
logy,  an  order  of  deities,  whofe  peculiar  office  it  was  to  avert  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  of  this  order  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Caftor  and  Pollux  among  the  Latins. 

The  Egyptians  had  alfo  their  dii  averrunci,  or  apotrcpeci,  who 
were  pidfured  in  a  menacing  poflure,  and  fometimes  with  whips 
in  their  hands.  Kircher  obferves,  that  Ilfs  was  a  divinity  of  this 
kind. 

AVERSION,  abhorrence,  diflike.  See  Antipathy. 

AVERSION E  venire,  or  locare,  a  phrafe  in  the  civil  law,  which 
appears  to  denote  the  felling,  or  letting  things  in  the  lump,  without 
fixing  particular  prices  for  each  of  them. 

AVERTJ,  in  the  menage,  implies  fuch  a  pace  in  a  horfe,  as  is 
regulated  and  required  in  the  leffons.  Pas  averts,  pas  ecoute,  and 
pas  d’ecole,'  denote  the  fame  thing.  The  wmrd  is  French,  and  fig. 
nifies  advifed. 

A  VE.RY ,  a  place  where  oats,  or  provender  for  the  king’s  horfes 
are  kept 

AUGES,  in  aflronomy,  the  fame  with  apfides.  See  Apsis. 

AUGITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  naturalifts  to  a  kind  of 
gem  of  a  pale-green  colour,  inferior  to  the  topaz  in  value. 

AUGMENT,  in  grammar,  an  accident  of  certain  tenfes  of 
Greek  verbs  ;  being  either  the  prefixing  a  fvllable,  or  the  incrcafe 
of  the  quantity  of  initial  vowels.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  aug¬ 
ments,  viz.  augmentum  temporale,  or  of  a  letter,  wffien  a  ftiort  vow'd 
or  diphthong,  is  changed  into  a  longer  ;  and  fyllabicum,  of  a 
fvllable,  wffien  a  letter,  as  e,  is  added  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word. 

Augment,  in  mathematics,  the  fame  with  increment.  See 

Fluxions  and  Moments. 

AUGMENTA  FION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  adl  of  adding, 
or  joining  fomething  to  another,  wuth  a  defign  to  render  it  larger, 
or  to  increafe  it. 

The  governors  of  queen  Ann’s  bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy ,  by  virtue  of  the  feveral  ads  of  parlia¬ 
ment  made  for  that  purpofe,  are  impowered  to  augment  all  livings, 
not  exceeding  50/.  per  annum  ;  viz. 

1071  Livings,  not  exceeding  10/.  per  annum,  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  (wuth  the  bounty  above)  fix  times  each,  agreeebly  to 
the  prefent  rules  of  the  governors ;  which  will  make  6426  aug¬ 
mentations. 

1467  Livings  above  10/.  and  not  exceeding  20/.  per  annum, 
may  be  augmented  four  times  each  ;  amounting  to  5868  augmen¬ 
tations. 

1126  Livings  above  20/.  and  not  exceeding  30/.  per  annum, 
may  be  augmented  three  times  each  ;  and  will  amount  to  3378 

augmentations. 

1049  Livings  above  30/.  and  not  exceeding  40/.  per  annum, 
may  be  augmented  twice  each,  which  will  make  2098  augmen¬ 
tations. 

884  Livings  above  40/.  and  not  more  than  50/.  per  annum, 
may  be  each  once  augmented,  making  884  augmentations. 

Total  number  of  augmentations  to  be  made  (by  the  bounty  alone) 
before  the  livings,  above  certified,  will  exceed  50/.  per  annum, 
amounts  to  18,654. 

So  that  computing  the  clear  amount  of  the  bounty  to  make  55 
augmentations  yearly,  it  will  be  339  years,  from  the  year  1714  (the 
firft  year)  before  all  the  fmall  livings  herein  certified  can  exceed 
50 /.  per  annum. 

Augmentation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  additament,  or  thing 
added  ;  as,  fuch  a  perfon  petitioned  the  king  for  an  augmentation  of 
falary,  wages,  &c. 

Augmentation,  in  natural  hiftory,  of  the  number  of  animals, 
according  to  the  latell  eftablifhments  in  1787,  Hands  thus  : 


Quadrupeds  —  400 

Reptiles  —  600 

Fifties  —  1, 200 


Worms  —  1,200 

Infects  —  10,000 

Birds  —  2,000 


which  makes  an  augmentation,  to  former  difeoveries,  of  upwards  of 
15,000  fpecies.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  claffes,  to  the  genus  of  the 
apes,  have  been  added  tw’o  new  ones.  To  thefe  may  be  further 
added,  a  fox,  larger  than  the  European,  with  yellow  fuf'and  black 
ears  ;  an  otter  alfo  larger  than  our’s,  his  fur  lefs  browm  ;  and  two 
new  fpecies  of  rats. 

Augmentation,  court  of.  See  the  article  Court. 

Augmentation,  in  heraldry,  implies  additional  charges  to  a 
coat  armour,  frequently  given  as  particular  marks  of  honour,  and 
are  generally  borne  either  on  the  efcutcheon,  or  a  canton  ;  as  have 
all  the  baronets  of  England,  who  have  bore  the  arms  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland. 

.  AUGRE,  or  Awgre,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  carpenters  and 
joiners,  to  bore  large  round  holes  ;  and  confifting  of  a  wooden 
handle,^  and  an  iron  blade,  terminated  at  bottom  with  a  fteel  bit. 

AUGSBURG  conffjion.  See  the  article  Augustan, 

AUGUR,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
appointed  to  foretel  future  events,  by  the  chattering,  flight,  or 
feeding  of  birds,  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  &c. 

The  augurs  made  a  college,  or  community,  which  at  firft  con¬ 
fided  of  three  perfons,  afterwards  of  four,  and  at  length  of  nine  ; 
(four  of  them  patricians,  and  five  plcbians  :)  laftly,  Svlla  made 
the  number  fifteen. 

.  No  affair  of  moment  could  be  refolved  on  without  firft  confult- 
mg  them  ;  and  their  advice,  be  it  what  it  would,  was  ordered,  by  a 
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decree  of  the  fenate,  to  be  religioufly  and  exa&ly  attended  to.  Cato 
was  of  the  college  of  augurs. 

AUGURAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  augurs. 

Aucural  / 'upper ,  called  alfo adjicialis,  a  treat  given  by  a  pried  on 
his  firffadmiffion  into  the  order. 

Augural  books,  thofe  which  contain  the  difeipline  and  rules  of 
augur v. 

AUGURALE,  a  certain  place  in  the  camp,  where  a  general 
took  aufpicia.  This,  in  the  city,  was  called  auguratorium. 

Augurale,  the  enfign,  or  badge  of  an  augur,  as  the  lituus. 
Senec.  de  Tranquil,  c.  xii. 

AUGURAT  ORIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  building  on  the  Palatine 
mount,  w  here  the  public  auguries  were  taken. 

AUGURY,  the  art  and  practice  of  the  augurs,  which  con¬ 
fided  in  confulting  the  gods,  and  foretelling  future  events,  from  va¬ 
rious  omi  ns. 

Augury  is  diflinguiffied  into  five  forts.  1.  Augury  from  the  hea¬ 
vens.  2.  From  birds.  3.  From  chickens.  4.  From  quadrupeds. 
5.  From  portentous  events. 

The  obfervation  of  auguries  is  very  ancient.  Jofeph  is  faid  to 
have  taken  auguries,  in  Egypt,  by  the  cup  he  put  into  Benjamin’s 
fack.  But  auguries  were  afterwards  prohibited  by  Mofes,  in  Le¬ 
viticus. 

Augury,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  includes  all  the  different  kinds 
of  divination  ;  which  the  ancients  didinguiflied  into  four  fpecies  of 
augury ,  from  the  four  elements ;  namely,  pyromancy,  or  augury  by 
fire;  aeromancy,  or  augury  by  air;  hydromancy,  or  augury  by  water; 
and  gebmancy,  or  augury  bv  the  earth. 

Augury  was  in  great  edeem  among  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  learned  it  ;  and  from  them  the  Tufcans  conceived  a 
high  value  for  the  art  ;  the  particular  branches  of  which  are_ 
elcBromancy,  anthropomancy,  belomancy,  catoptromancy ,  gajiromancy,  geo- 
vtuncy,  arufpicina ,  libanomancy ,  lecanomancy ,  necromancy ,  Sec.  See  each 
article  in  it’s  proper  place. 

AUGUST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  majedic,  ve¬ 
nerable,  or  facred. 

The  Roman  fenate  fird  gave  the  title  Augujlus  to  Octavius,  after 
his  being  confirmed  by  them  in  the  fovereign  power.  The  fuc- 
cefl'ors  of  Odtavius  affirmed  the  fame  quality  :  fo  that  thence  for¬ 
ward  emperor  and  Augujius  became  (ynonvmous. 

The  quality  of  Auguftce  was  alfo  taken  by  the  empreffes  ;  and 
even  by  fome  ladies  of  the  imperial  family,  who  had  never  been 
wives  of  emperors,  but  only  their  mothers  or  daughters. 

The  appellation  Augujli  has  been  likewufe  affumed  by  fome  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  France,  on  their  medals  and  coins. 

The  word  is  derived  from  augeo,  I  increafe,  tanquam  fuprahuma- 
ttam Jortem  audlus :  increafing,  as  it  wrere,  above  the  human  lot. 

August,  in  chronology,  the  eight  month  of  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  method  of  computing,  beginning  with  J  anuary  ;  but  it 
was  the  fixth  with  the  Romans,  who  for  that  reafon  called  it  Sex- 
tills ;  which  name  was  changed  to  Augujl,  from  Augudus  Caefar, 
feeing  returned  from  his  expedition  againft  the  Gauls  in  the  746th 
year  of  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  reform  the  calendar ;  and,  in 
honour  of  him  Sextilis  was  changed  to  Augujl. 

Others  alledge  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  he  was  fird  made  conful 
in  this  month,  and  becaufe  he  gained  great  vidories  in  it. 

Our  Saxon  ancedors  called  it  IVeod-monath,  i.  e.  weed-month,  on 
account  of  the  plenty  of  weeds  in  this  feafon. 

The  Turks  have  alfo  taken  this  name  from  the  Greek  or  Roman 
calendars,  fince  they  call  it  Agojlos. 

August  denotes,  in  middle  age  writers,  a  power  or  licence  of 
quitting  a  city  in  harved-time,  to  reap,  &c. 

AUGUSTA  hi Jloria,  is  the  hi  dory  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  Adrian  to  Carinus,  that  is,  from  A.  D.  157  to  285,  compofed 
by  fix  Latin  writers. 

AUGUSTALES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
flamens  or  prieds  appointed  to  facrifice  to  Augultus,  after  his  dei¬ 
fication. 

_  AUGUSTALIA,  a  name  given  to  the  ludi ,  or  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Augudus,  on  the  4th  of  the  ides  of  Odober. 

Augustalia  w'as  alfo  a  fead  infiituted  in  honour  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Augudus  ;  it  was  fird  edablifhed  in  the  year  of  Rome  835, 
being  the  fourth  after  he  had  ended  all  his  wars,  and  fettled  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Sicily,  Greece,  Afia,  Syria,  and  the  Parthians ;  on  which 
account  they  alfo  ereded  an  altar  to  him,  with  the  infeription, 
iortuna  reduci. 

AUGUSTALIS  prcefedlus,  a  title  peculiar  to  a  Roman  ma- 
gidrate,  who  governed  ASgypt,  with  a  power  much  like  that  of 
proconful  in  other  provinces. 

AUGUSTAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  relating 
to  the  emperor  Augudus.  Thus  we  fay,  Augujlan  age,  Augujlan 
sera,  &c. 

Augustan  confefjion,  is  a  celebrated  confedion  of  faith,  com¬ 
pofed  by  Luther  and  Malandhon,  on  behalf  of  themfelves,  and 
ofher  ancient  reformers,  and  prefented  in  1530  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Auguda,  or  Augfburgh,  in  the  name  of 
the  evangelic  body. 

This  confedion  contains  twenty-eight  chapters,  the  greated  part 
of  wh’ch  is  employed  in  representing,  w  ith  perfpicuity  and  truth, 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  protedants,  and  the  red  in  pointing 
out  1  he  errors  and  abufes  which  occafioned  their  fepararion  from 
the  Komilh  communion. 

AUGUS  FATICUM,  an  ancient  term,  denoting  a  largefs  or 
donat’vc,  of  an  emperor  to  the  foldiery,  or  people. 

.UGUS  1  EUM  marmor,  in  ancient  natural  hidory,  a  name  ap¬ 
plies.  to  the  common  green  and  white  marble,  fo  frequent  in  ule 
with  us  for  tables,  6cc.  and  called  Egyptian  marble  by  our  artificers. 
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AUGUSTINE,  Augustinus,  the  name  of  Janfenius’s  cele- 
brated  treatife,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1640,  in  three  volumes,  folio  ; 
rom  which  are  collected  the  five  famous  propofitions,  enumerated 
under  the  article  j  ansen ism  ;  which  fee. 

AUGUST  INS,  or  Augustin  monks,  a  religious  order  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  follow  the  pretended  rule  of  St.  Auguftin,  pre- 
fcribed  them  by  pope  Alexander  IV.  in  the  year  i2c6.  In  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  there  had  arifen  feveral  religious  orders;  as  the 
preaching  brothers  founded  by  Dominic  Guzman  ;  the  minims, 
by  bt.  r  rancis  Afiidius,  and  others.  Innocent  IV.  formed  a  defign 
of  uniting  feveral  of  thefe  orders  into  one  ;  which  defign  was  exe 
cuted  by  his  fucceffor  Alexander  IV.  who  made  one  congregation 
of  them,  under  the  name  of  Augujlin  hermits. 

The  order  is  at  prefent  divided  into  feveral  branches  ;  as  the  her¬ 
mits  of  St.  Paul ;  the  Ieronymitans  ;  the  monks  of  St.  Bridget  - 
and  the  bare-footed  Augujl  ins,  infiituted  by  a  Portuguefe  in  147/ 
and  confirmed  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1600.  ’ 

The  Augujlins  are  cloathed  in  bbek,  and  make  one  of  the  four  or¬ 
ders  of  mendicants.  At  Paris  they  were  known  under  the  name  of 
the  religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  that  abbey  being  the  chief  of  the  or¬ 
der.  There  are  nuns  likewife,  and  canonelles,  who  obferve  the 
rules  of  St.  Augufiin. 

AUGUSTINIANS,  a  denomination  applied  to  thofe  divines 
who  maintain,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augufiin,  that  grace  is  effec¬ 
tual  from  it’s  nature,  morally,  and  not  gradually.  See  Effica¬ 
cious.  They  are  divided  into  rigid  and  relaxed. 

AU-GUY-L’AN-NEUF,  or  Augillaneuk.  See  the  article 
Misleto. 

AVIARY,  a  place  fet  apart  for  feeding  and  propagating  birds. 
It  fhould  be  fo  large,  as  to  give  the  birds  fome  freedom  of'fiight  •" 
and  turfed,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  foulnefs  on  the  floor.  °  * 

AVICENN1A,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  calyx  is  divided  into  five 
fegments,  the  corolla  is  bilabiate,  the  capfule  is  coriaceous  and  rhom- 
boidal,  containing  a  fingle  feed  :  it  is  a  genus  of  thedidynamia  clafs 
AVIGNON-^Try,  is  the  fruit  of  a  fhrub  growing  plentifully  near 
Avignon,  and  in  other  parts  of  France.  It  is  alfo  called  French 
berry,  and  by  fome  authors  lycium.  The  berry  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  a  pea  ;  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  of  an  aflringeni  bitter 
tafte.  The  dyers  ftain  a  yellow  colour  with  it,  and  the  painters  , 
make  a  fine  golden  yellow  of  it.  See  Box-thorn. 

AVIS,  in  zoology,  bird.  See  the  article  Bird. 

Avis  Indica.  Seethe  article  Apus. 

Avis  longa,  a  name  applied  by  Nieremberg  to  the  hoitlattotl  of 
the  Americans,  a  bird  extremely  fwift  of  foot. 

Avis  nivea,  a  name  given  by  Nieremberg  to  an  American  bird, 
called  by  the  natives  ceoan  ;  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  thrufh,  brown  and 
black  on  the  back,  and  yellow  under  the  belly  ;  it  imitates  the  hu¬ 
man  voice. 

Avis pemipulchra,  an  American  bird,  deferibed  alfo  by  Nierem¬ 
berg.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  and  it’s  body  is  covered  with  the 
more  beautiful  colours  of  the  peacock.  There  are  three  or  four 
other  fpecies  befides  this.  Mr.  Ray  has  ranged  thofe  birds  amon^ 
the  doubtful  kind.  0 

Avis  Jcica,  or  Hoactli,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bird,  deferibed  by  Nieremberg,  of  the  fize  of  a  common  hen  : 
the  legs  and  neck  are  long  ;  it’s  head  is  black,  and  ornamented  w’ith 
a  beautiful  creft  of  the  fame  colour  ;  it’s  whole  body  is  of  a  fine 
white,  but  it’s  tail,  as  well  as  the  upper  fide  of  it’s  wings,  are  grey  ; 
the  wings  have  a  greenifh  caft,  and  the  back  has  occafionally  many 
black  feathers  ;  it’s  feet  are  not  webbed,  it’s  legs  are  of  a  pale  white 
colour,  and  it  has  a  circle  of  white  beginning  at  the  eyes  and  en- 
compaffing  the  head.  It  is  common  on  the  lakes  of  Mexico,  and 
builds  among  reeds  and  fedge.  It  bites  very  defperately. 

Avis  tropicorum,  the  tropic  bird,  of  the  fize  of  a  duck.  See  Tab. 
of  Birds,  N°  gi. 

Avis  vend,  the  bird  of  the  w’ind.  See  HeAtototl. 

Avis  paradift.  See  the  article  Bird  of  Paradise. 

Avis,  knights  d'  Avis,  an  order  of  knighthood,  efiablifhed  in  Por¬ 
tugal  about  the  year  1162.  Thebadgeof  the  order  is  a  green  crofs 
flory ,  and  they  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  formerly  bore 
the  title  of  knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Evora. 

AVISO,  from  the  Italian  advifo,hgs\\fcs  an  advice,  or  piece  of  in¬ 
telligence,  to  notify  fome  event  or  matter  of  importance. 

AUK,  in  zoology,  a  bird  called  in  Latin  alka,  and  by  us  the 
razor-bill :  it  is  a  web-footed  fowl,  and  wants  the  hinder-toe. 

AULA,  is  by  Spelman  ufed  fora  court-baron  ;  by  fome  old  eccle- 
fiaffical  writers  for  the  nave  of  a  church,  and  fometimes  for  a  court¬ 
yard. 

Aula  regia,  or  regis,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  w'hich  fee. 

This  Court  was  efiablifhed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his 
own  hall,  being  compofed  of  the  king’s  great  officers  of  ffate,  w'ho 
refided  in  his  palace,  and  ufually  attended  on  his  perfon.  It  was  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  article  which  forms  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  and  appointed  to  meet  in  Weftminfter-hall,  where 
it  hath  continued  ever  fince. 

AULETES,  in  antiquity,  a  flute-player.  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  and  father  of  Cleopatra,  was  ftyled  aulcles. 

AULIC,  an  epithet  given  to  certain  officers  of  the  empire,  who 
compofe  a  court,  which  decides,  without  appeal,  in  all  proceiles  en¬ 
tered  in  it.  Thus  we  fay,  aulic  council,  aulic  chamber,  aulic  coun- 
fellor,  &c. 

The  aulic  council  is  compofed  of  a  prefident,  who  is  a  catholic  ;  of 
a  vice-chancellor,  prefented  by  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz  ;  and  of 
eighteen  counfellors,  nine  of  whom  are  protefiants,  and  nine  catho¬ 
lics.  They  are  divided  into  a  bench  of  lawyers,  and  always  follow 
the  emperor’s  court,  for  w'hich  reafon  they  are  called  juftitiumimpe- 
ratoris,  the  emperor’s  jufiice,  and  aulic  council.  The  aulic  court 
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ceafes  at  the  death  of  the  emperor;  whereas  the  imperial  chamber 
of  Spires  is  perpetual,  reprefenting  not  only  the  deceafed  emperor, 
but  the  whole  Germanic  body,  which  is  reputed  never  to  dig. 

AuLtc,in  the  Sorbonne  and  foreign  univerfities,  is  an  a 61  which 
a  young  divine  maintains  upon  being  admitted  adodlor  in  divinity. 

It  begins  by  an  harangue  of  the  chancellor,  addreiled  to  the  young 
dodlor,  after  which  he  receives  the  cap,  and  prefides  at  the  auhe,  or 
deputation. 

AULOj  a  Grecian  long  meafure.  Ssc  the  article  Measure. 
AULOS,  O.VV&-,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  the  folen,  orrazor- 
fifh,  by  feveral  ancient  writers. 

AUMBRY,  a  country  word  denoting  a  cupboard.  See  Cup¬ 
board. 

AUME,  a  Dutch  meafure  for  Rhenifh  wine,  containing  forty 
Englifli  gallons. 

AUMONR,  or  Alms  ;  which  fee. 

AUNCEL-Weight,  or  handfal-wcight,  an  ancient  kind  of  ba¬ 
lance  now  out  of  ulc,  being  prohibited  by  feveral  flatutcs,  on  account 
of  the  many  deceits  praclifed  by  it.  It  confiflcd  of  feales  hanging 
on  hooks,  fattened  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  which  a  man  lifted  up 
on  his  hand.  In  many  parts  of  England,  auncel-weight  fignifies  meat 
fold  bv  the  hand,  without  feales. 

AUNCESTOR,  affize  of  mart  YAuncestor.  See  Assise. 
AUNCESTRAL  nomage.  See  the  article  Homage. 

AUNE,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  France  to  meafure  cloth,  fluffs, 
ribbons,  &c. 

At  Rouen  it  is  equal  to  one  Englifli  ell,  at  Calais  to  r.  52,  at 
Lyons  to  1.  016,  and  at  Paris  to  o.  95.  See  Ell. 

AVOCADO,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  bay.  See  Bay -tree. 
AVOCATORIA,  a  mandate  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  ad- 
dreffed  to  fome  prince,  in  order  to  flop  his  unlawful  proceedings  in 
any  caufe  appealed  to  him. 

AVOIDANCE,  in  the  canon  law,  is  when  a  benefice  becomes 
void  of  an  incumbent,  which  happens  either  in  fa  61,  as  by  the  death 
of  the  parfon,  or  in  law,  as  by  ceffion,  deprivation,  relignation, 
&c.  In  the  firflof  thefe  cafes,  the  patron  mutt  take  notice  of  the 
avoidance,  at  his  peril ;  but  in  avoidance  by  law,  the  ordinary  is 
obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  patron,  in  order  to  prevent  a  lapfe. 
See  Void  a  nc  e  . 

*  AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  Averdupois  weight:  that  ufed  in  Eng¬ 
land  contains  fixteen  ounces. 

The  Avoirdupois  pound  contains  7000  grains,  and  the  troy  pound 
5760  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  to  a  pound  troy, 
is  as  17  to  14.  All  the  larger  and  coarfer  commodities,  fuch  as 
groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead,  hops,  &c.  are  weighed  by  avoirdupois 
weight. 

AVOSETTA,  recurvirostra,  in  ornithology,  agenus  of  the 
grallae.  The  bill  is  long,  {Under,  very  thin,  deprelfed,  and  bending 
upwards ;  the  feet  are  palmated,  and  have  three  toes.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon, .weighing  ufually  about  ten  ounces ;  it’s  beak  is  three 
fingers  breadth  long,  very  flender,  black,  flatted,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  bending  upwards;  it’s  head  is  moderately  large,  and  very 
round,  and  both  that  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  black,  but 
above  and  beneath  each  eve  is  a  fmall  white  fpot ;  it’s  breaft,  belly, 
and  throat  are  all  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  and  it’s  back  is  variegated 
with  black  and  white  ;  it’s  tail  is  all  white;  it’s  kgs  very  long  and 
bluifh,  and  naked  far  above  the  knees.  It  is  a  remarkable  bird, 
very  common  in  Italy,  and  there  named  avofetta. 

Thefe  birds,  in  flying,  carry  their  necks  and  long  legs  quite  ex¬ 
tended,  and  make  a  fhrill  noife  (twit)  twice  repeated,  during  the 
whole  time ;  whence  the  country  people  about  the  fhores  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  are  not  unfrequently  feen,  call  them  yelpers,  and 
fometimes  picarins.  They  feed  on  worms  andinfedts  fcooped  with 
their  bills  out  of  the  fand,  leaving  alternate  femicircular  marks  af¬ 
ter  they  fearch  for  food.  1  hey  lay  two  eggs  about  the  fize  of  a 
pigeon’s,  being  white  tinged  with  green,  and  marked  with  large 
black  fpots.  See  plate  34  of  birds,  Recurvirojira. 

AVOWEE,  Advocatus.  See  Advowee,  and  Advocate. 
Avowee,  one  who  has  a  right  to  prefent  to  a  benefice.  See  Ad- 
vowson.  ' 

He  is  thus  called  in  contradittindlion  to  thofe  who  only  have  the 
lands  to  which  the  advowfon  belongs  for  a  term  of  years,  or  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  intrufion  or  diffeifin.  See  Intrusion,  &c. 

AVOWRY,  in  law,  is  when  aperfon  dittrained  fues  a  replevin  ; 
for  then  the  dittrainer  mutt  avow,  and  juftify  his  plea,  which  is 
called  his  avowry.  Seethe  article  Replevin. 

1  he  avowry  mutt  contain  fufficient  matter  for  judgment  to  have 
return,  but  fo  much  certainty  is  not  required  therein,  as  in  a  decla¬ 
ration  ;  and  if  made  for  rent,  though  it  appears  that  part  of  that  rent 
isnpt  due,  yet  the  avowry  is  good  forthe  reft. 

AU-PIS  ALLER,  a  French  phrafe,  adopted  by  the  Englifli,  fig- 
nifying,  at  the  worjl,  at  all  events. 

AURA,  among  phyliologitts,  from  the  Greek  aupa,  gale,  fignifies 
an  exhalation  or  vapour,  particularly  luch  as  arifes  from  mephitic 
caves. 

Aura,  in  chemiftry, a  certain  fine  and  pure  fpirit,  found  in  every 
animal  or  vegetable  body  ;  but  fo  fubrle,  as  only  to-be  fufceptible  by 
it’s  fmell  and  tafle,  or  other  effedfs,  not  found  in  any  other  but  that 
body.  This  aura  exhibits  the  proper  characters  of  the  body,  by 
which  it  is  accurately  dittinguifhed  from  all  others;  but  is  itfelftoo 
fine  and  thin  to  be  feen  by  the  eyes,  though  armed  with  a  microfcope ; 
or  felt  by  the  hands  ;  and,  withal,  is'cxtremely  volatile  ;  fo  that’ 
when  pure  and  Angle,  it  flies  off  by  it’s  great  mobility,  mixes  with 
the  air,  and  is  received  inm  the  great  chaos  of  all  volatiles. 

Aura,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  raven  in  Mexico,  almott  as 
large  as  an  eagle;  fome  cal!  it  avultur. 

Aurze,  in  mythology, an  appellation  given  by  the  ancient  Romans 
to  the  nymphs  of  the  air.  I  hey  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  antique 
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paintings  of  ceilings  ;  where  they  arc  reprefented  as  light  and  airy; 
generally  with  long  robes,  and  flying  vefts,  of  fome  lively  colour  or 
other,  and  fluttering  about  in  the  rare  and  pleafing  element  afligned 
to  them.  They  are  well-wifhers  to  mankind,  and  fportive,  and 
happy  in  themfelves. 

AURANTIUM,  in  botany,  the  orange-/?-^  ;  making,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tournefort,  a  dittindf  genus,  but  is  comprehended  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  under  citrus,  or  orang  & -tree ;  which  fee. 

AURANTIUS  pijcis,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  the  do¬ 
rado,  or  dolphin,  by  Nieremberg;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  coryphaena, 
and  is  diflinguifhed  by  it’s  forked  tail  from  the  others. 

AURARI Afunilio,  penjio,  or  prajiatio,  a  tribute  or  tax  paid  in 
gold  ;  the  collector  whereof  was  ttyled  chryfopodeCtes,  or  fufeeptor 
aurarius. 

AURATA,  in  ichthyology,  gilt-head,  the  nameof  abroad  and  flat 
fea-fifh,  not  unlike  the  bream  in  fliape.  It  fometimes  grows  to 
eight  or  ten  pounds  weight  ;  it’s  feales  are  moderately  large,  it’s 
back  is  of  a  blackifh  green,  and  it's  fidesof  a  dufky  brown,  with  a 
faint  caft  of  yellow.  At  the  upper  angle  of  the  coverings  of  the  gills 
it  has  ufually  a  black  fpot,  and  under  that  often  a  purple  one  between 
it’s  eyes.  1 1  has  a  fine  gold-coloured,  arched,  or  lunated  mark,  the 
convex  or  gibbofe  part  of  which  is  toward  the  mouth,  the  points  to¬ 
ward  the  eyes  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  Litinrean  fyftem,  it  is  the 
sparus  lunula  aurea  inter  oculos.  The  dorfal  fin  extends  almott  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  and  confitts  of  twenty-fourrays,the  eleven 
firtt  fpiny,  the  others  foft :  the  pedoral  fins  confitt  of  feventeen  fof t 
rays  ;  the  ventral  of  fix  raj  s,  the  firtt  of  which  is  very  ftrong  and 
fpiny  ;  the  anal  fin  of  fourteen,  and  three  firtt  fpiny:  and  the  tail  is 
much  forked.  The  grinders  of  this  fifh  are  flat  and  ltrong,  like  thofe 
of  certain  quadrupeds  ;  belidcs  which  they  have  certain  bones  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  mouth,  which  affitt  in  grinding  their  food. 

It  is  common  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  Venice,  &c.  and  caught 
in  great  plenty  in  thefummer  months  indifferent  parts  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  in  winter  it  is  more  fcarce,  but  more  valued.  Some 
have  confounded  this  rifh  with  the  fea-bream  or  sparus  pagrus  of 
LinntEUs.  See  the  article  Pagrus. 

AURATUSrjt/w,  fignifies  a  knight  bachelor,  called  auratus,  i.  e. 
gilt,  becaufe  anciently  none  but  knights  might  gild  or  beautify  their 
armour,  or  other  habiliments  of  war,  with  gold.  This  term  is  not 
ufed  in  law,  butinttead  of  it  miles,  and  fometimes  chevalier. 

AUREA  Alexandria,  in  pharmacy,  the  nameof  a  kind  of  opiate 
or  antidote,  confiding  of  a  great  number  of  ingredients :  the  ancient 
writers  held  it  in  great  efteem,  as  a  good  prefer vati ve  againtt  the  cho¬ 
lic  and  apoplexy.  It  is  called  aurea,  from  gold  (aurum)  being  an 
ingredient  in  it’s  compofition  ;  and  Alexandrina,  from  Alexander, 
the  phylician  who  firtt  invented  it. 

AURELIA,  in  natural  hittory,  the  name  of  that  ftate,  otherwife 
called  chryfalis,  in  which  butterflies,  and  feveral  other  animals, pafs 
the  time  between  their  caterpillar  or  other  creeping  ttate,  and  their 
winged  one. 

In  this  ttate  no  creatures  afford  fo  beautiful  variety  as  the  butter¬ 
fly  kinds ;  and  they  all  pafs  through  this  middle  ftate,  without  one 
exception. 

The  figure  of  the  aurelia  or  chryfalis,  generally,  approaches  to  that 
of  a  cone,  or  at  leaft  the  hinder  part  of  it  is  of  this  fhape  ;  and  the 
creature,  while  in  this  ttate,  feems  to  have  neither  legs  nor  wings, 
nor  has  any  power  of  walking.  It  leems,  indeed,  to  have  hardly  fo 
much  as  life.  It  takes  no  nourlfhment  in  this  ftate,  nor  has  it  any 
organs  for  taking  any  ;  and  indeed  it’s  pofterior  part  is  all  that  feems 
animated,  this  having  a  power  of  giving  itfelf  fome  motions.  The 
external  covering  of  the  chryfalis  is  cartilaginous,  and  confiderably 
large,  and  is  ufually  fmooth  and  glofly  ;  but  fome  few  of  them  have 
a  few  hairs,  fome  are  alio  as  hairy  as  the  caterpillars  from  which 
they  are  produced,  and  others  are  rough,  or  as  it  were,  chagreened 
all  over.  See  Chrysalis  and  Nymph." 

AUKEL1ANA,  panax,  ginseng,  or  ninfeng,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Ginseng. 

AUREOLA,  in  it’s  original  fignification,  denotes  a  jewel,  pro- 
pofed  as  a  reward  of  vidtory  in  fome  public  difpute.  Hence  the  Ro¬ 
man  fchoolmen  applied  it  to  the  reward  beftowed  on  martyrs,  vir¬ 
gins,  and  dodlors,  on  account  of  their  works  of  fupererogation. 
Painters  ufe  it  to  fignify  the  crown  of  glory  with  which  they  adorn 
the  heads  of  iaints,  confeffors,  &c. 

AUREUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gold  coin,  equivalent  to  25 
denarii,  or  100  fefterces.  The  weight  of  the  aureus  was  gradually 
diminifhed  by  the  emperors.  The  confular  aureus  weighed,  at  a 
mean,  126  troy  grains,  40  of  them  being  contained  in  the  Roman 
pound  :  the  imperial  aureus,  being  45  to  the  pound,  weighed  112 
grains  ;  and  the  folidus,  being  72  to  the  pound,  weighed  70  grains. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  art.  42.  See  Coin  and  Denarius. 

AURICLE,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent 
from  the  head,  called  by  many  authors  auris  externa.  See  Ear. 

Auricles  are  two  mufcular  bags  fituated  at  the  balls  of  the 
heart.  They  move  regularly,  like  the  heart,  only  in  an  inverted  or¬ 
der  ;  their  fyftole  correfponding  to  the  diaftole  of  the  heart  ;  and 
vice  verja. 

AURICULA,  bears-ear,  a  diftindt  genus  of  plants,  according  to 
all  botanifts,  except  Linnaeus,  who  confiders  it  a  lpccics  of  the  pri¬ 
mula,  or  primrofe,  and  ranges  it  among  the  pentandria  monogynia. 

Th t  auricula  plant  has,  of  late  years,  been  cultivated  with  exuaor- 
dinarycare  and  pains,  by  the  curious  in  gardening,  being  in  great 
eftimation,  as  it  produces  a  flower  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  is  diver- 
lified  with  a  greater  variety  of  colours,  and  exhibits  more  properties 
to  complete  the  idea  in  the  fancy  of  the  floriif,  than  any  other  fpecies 
of  the  blooming  vegetable  tribes.  The  flower  confitts  of  a  bunch, 
or  trufs  of  petals,  by  florifts  called  pipps,  fupported  by  as  many  pe¬ 
dicles  or  foot-ftems,  ariling  out  of  the  top  of  the  main  ftalks  :  the 
properties  of  a  fine  auricula  may,  therefore,  be  dittinguifhed  and  di¬ 
vided 
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vided  ;  firft,  into  thofe  that  regard  the  pipps,  fecondlv,  thofe  which 
refpc<a  the  bunch,  or  trufs ;  and  thirdly,  thofe  which  regard  the 

^'rhe  characters  of  a  good  auricula  are,  1.  The  ftem  of  the  flower 
fliould  be  lofty  and  flrong.  2.  The  footftalk  of  the  tingle  flower 
fhould  be  fhort,  that  the  umbel  may  be  regular  and  clofe.  3.  The 
pipe  or  neck  of  each  flower  thould  be  lhort,  and  the  flowers  large, 
and  regularly  fpread  ;  being  no  ways  inclinable  to  cup.  4.  The 
colours  fliould  be  very  bright  and  well  mixed.  5.  The  eye  of  the 
flower  fliould  be  large,  round,  and  of  a  good  white  or  yellow  :  and 

the  tube  or  neck  not  too  wide. 

If  the  feeds  are  fown  before  Chriflmas,  it  will  be  time  enough. 
The  beft  foil  for  it  is  a  good  light  frefh  fandv  mould,  mixed  with 
very  rotten  neat’s  dung,  or  very  rotten  dung  from  the  bottom  of  an 
bid  hot-bed. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers,  when  obtained,  is  from 
off-fets  or  flips,  taken  from  the  old  roots  in  April,  when  the  flowers 
are  in  bloom.  Thofe  plants  which  have  flrong  Angle  heads,  always 
produce  the  largeftclufters  of  flowers  ;  therefore  the  curious  florifls 
pull  off  the  off-fets,  as  foon  as  it  can  be  done  with  fafety  to  the  plant, 
to  encourage  them  to  flower  the  ftronger. 

Thefe  are  the  rules  for  propagating  thefe  plants  ;  but  in  order  to 
have  them  in  flower  in  perfedion,  the  following  rules  mull  alfo  be 
obferved  :  1.  The  plants  muft  be  preferved  from  too  much  wet  in 
winter,  and  muft  have  free  air,  and  not  too  much  fun.  2.  In  the 
beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  earth  in  your 
auricula- pots  muft  be  taken  off  as  far  as  maybe,  without  difturbing 
the  roots,  and  new  earth  laid  in  it’s  place.  3.  The  pots  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  with  matting  in  the  night,  to  defend  them  from  frofts  while 
the  plants  are  budding.  4.  When  the  ftalk  begins  to  be  long,  they 
muft  be  defended  from  hafty  rains,  yet  not  kept  too  much  under 
cover,  which  draws  up  the  ftalk  too  long,  and  makes  it  weak  ;  and 
they  muft  be  watered  frequently,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  none  of  the 
wet  muft  be  fuffered  to  fall  on  the  plant.  Laftly,  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  the  pots  fliould  be  removed  to  a  itage  of  (helves,  one 
over  another,  placed  under  cover,  open  to  the  morning-fun,  but 
fheltered  from  the  mid-day’s  fun.  Here  they  may  remain  till  theif 
flowers  are  paft,  and  then  they  muft  be  fet  out  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  rains  and  free  air,  for  the  ripening  of  the  feed,  W'hich  muft 
befaved  carefully,  and  fpread  on  papers,  and  laid  to  dry. 

Though  this  herb  is  feldom  kept  in  the  (hops,  it  neverthelefs 
ftands  recommended  as  a  vulnerary,  and  as  fuch  is  found  of  fervice, 
both  for  internal  and  external  purpofes.  Mixed  wuth  ointments  and 
fclafters,  it  is  reckoned  good  in  ruptures.  Four  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of 
the  water,  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  taken  every  morning,  is  faid 
to  cure  coughs  and  ulcets  of  the  lungs.  The  juice  of  it’s  flowers 
removes  fpots  of  the  face,  and  beautifies  the  (kin  ;  and  with  the 
fame  intention  fome  diftil  a  water  from  it. 

Auricula  Jnda,  or  Jew’s  ear,  a  fort  of  fungus,  or  mufhroom, 
refembling  in  (hape  the  human  ear.  It  grows  on  old  alder-trees,  the 
tree  on  which  Judas  is  faid  to  have  hanged  hitnfelf ;  whence  fome 
think  the  name  is  derived.  This  fungus,  fteeped  in  water,  and 
applied  to  the  eyes,  is  faid  to  free  them  from  inflammations;  their 
internal  ufe  is  generally  thought  not  fafe  ;  but  a  deco&ion  of  them 
ih  milk,  is  a  much  efteemed  gargle  in  a  quinfey. 

Auriculae  alvearium.  See  the  article  Alvearium. 

Auriculae  primus  mufculus,  in  anatomy,  the  name  which  Fallo¬ 
pius  gives  to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head ,  called  attollem  auriculum 
by  Albinus,  and  fuperior  auricula  by  Window. 

Auricu  tmfecundus  mufculus,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  head,  according  to  Fallopius,  but  called  rctrahentes  auriculam 
by  Albinus.  There  are  three  of  thefe,  which  are  fo  much  alike, 
that  they  are  eafily  miftaken  one  for  another.  They  are  called  the 
proprii  auris  externa  by  Riolanus. 

Auriculam  retrahens,  a  mufcle  of  the  external  ear.  See  the 
article  Retrahens. 

AURICULAR,  whatever  belongs,  or  has  any  relation,  to  the 
ears.  Thus  we  fay,  an  auricular ,  or  hearfay  witnefs. 

Auricular  confejfton ,  is  that  made  privately  in  the  ear. 

Auricular  medicines,  thofe  adapted  to  the  cure  of  diftempers 
in  the  ear. 

AURICULAR1S  abduBor ,  a  mufcle  of  the  human  body.  See 


the  article  Abductor. 

AURICU  LATED,  among  botanifts,  is  a  leaf  that  has  a  lobe  on 
each  fide,  towards  the  bafe. 

AUR1FLAMMA,  an  appellation  given  by  French  hiftoriansto 
a  flag  or  ftandard  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  fufpended 
over^the  tomb  of  that  faint,  which  the  religious,  on  occafion  of  any 
war  in  defence  of  their  lands  or  rights,  took  down  with  great  cere¬ 
mony,  and  gave  it  to  their  proteftor,  or  advocate,  to  be  borne  at 
the  head  of  the  army. 

Auriflamma  fometimes  alfo  denotes  the  principal  flag  or 
ftandard  in  an  army. 

AURIGA,-  in  aftronomy,  the  waggoner,  a  conftellation  in  the 
northern  hemifphere  ;  confiding  of  altars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  ; 
of  27,  in  Tycho’s  ;  of  40,  in  Hevelius’s  ;  and  of  66,  in  Flamitead’s 
Britannic  catalogue  ;  which  fee. 

AURIGRAPHUS,  in  middle-age  writers,  a  copyift,  or  calli¬ 
grapher,  who  wrote  in  gold  letters. 

The  word  is  formed  of  aurum ,  gold  ;  and  y fapu,  I  write. 

AURIPIGMENTUM,  in  natural  hiltory,  orpiment. 

AURIS,  the  ear  ;  which  fee. 

AURIUM  abfcijjio,  the  punifliment  of  cutting  off  the  ears,  in- 
flifted  by  the  Saxon  lawrs  on  thofe  who  robbed  churches  :  and  for 
other  crimes. 

AURIS  ajini,  afss  ears,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  fea-fhell, 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  ear  of  that  animal.  See  Murex. 
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Auris  marina.  See  the  article  Far  -Jbeil,  a  fliell-filh  fo  called. 

Auris  porci,  in  natural  hiftorv,  hog’s  ear,  a  name  applied  by 
fome  to  a  fea-fhell  of  the  murex  kind. 

Auris  elevator,  Auris  externus,  Auris  obliquus,  Auris  tinnitus. 
See  Elevator,  Externus,  &;c. 

AURISCALPIUM,  an  inftrument  to  clean  the  ears,  and  ferving 
alfo  for  other  operations  in  diforders  affedfing  that  part. 

AURORA,  the  morning  twilight,  or  that  faint  light  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  morning,  when  the  fun  is  within  eighteen  degrees  of 
the  horizon. 

Aurora,  the  goddefs  of  the  morning,  according  to  the  pagan 
mythology.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thcia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Heliod  ;  but  of  Titan  and 'Terra,  according  toothers.  It 
was  under  this  name  that  the  ancients  deified  the  light,  which  fore¬ 
runs  the  rifing  of  the  fun  above  our  hemifphere.  The  poets  repre- 
fent  her  as  rifing  out  of  the  ocean,  in  a  chariot,  with  rofy  fingers 
dropping  gentle  dew.  Virgil  deferibes  her  afeending  in  a  flame- 
coloured  chariot  with  four  horfes. 

Aurora  borealis,  or  Aurora  feptentrionalis,  the  northern  dawn 
or  light  ;  a  remarkable  meteor  of  a  luminous  appearance  in  form  of 
an  arch,  is  often  vifible  during  the  night  in  the  northern  paits  of  the 
heavens,  and  moft  commonly  feen  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  after 
much  dry  weather. 

This  meteor  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  : 

1.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  horizon  there  is  commonly  the 
appearance  of  a  very  black  cloud  ;  we  lay  appearance,  becaufe  it  is 
evidently  no  real  cloud,  the  (mailed  ftars  being  vifible  through  it. 
This  apparent  cloud  is  extended  fometimes  farthertowards  the  weft 
than  towards  the  eaft  ;  fometimes  farther  towards  the  eaft  than 
towards  the  weft  ;  and  generally  takes  up  about  a  quarter  of  the 
horizon. 

2 .  The  upper  edge  of  this  cloud  is  generally  terminated  by  a  very 
lucid  arch,  from  one  to  four  or  five  degrees  broad,  whofe  center  i* 
below  the  horizon.  Sometimes  there  are  two  or  more  of  thefe 
arches,  one  above  another.  I  n  fome  the  cloud  is  not  terminated  by 
an  arch,  but  by  a  long  ftreak  of  lighf  lying  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
The  limb  of  this  luminous  arch,  or  parallel  ftreak,  is  not  always 
even  and  regular,  but  finks  lower  in  fome  parts  than  in  others. 

3.  Out  of  this  arch  proceed  ftreams  of  light,  generally  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  horizon,  but  fometimes  a  little  inclined  to  it.  Moft 
of  them  feem  to  end  in  a  point,  like  pyramids  or  cones,  and  often 
very  much  refemble  the  tails  of  comets.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
luminous  arch,  nor  ftreak  of  light ;  and  then  the  ftreams  feem  to 
iffue  out  from  behind  the  dark  cloud,  being  diftindt  from  each 
other  at  their  bafes. 

4.  The  upper  ends  of  the  ftreams  inceffantly  appear  and  vanifti 
again,  as  quick  as  if  a  curtain  were  drawn  backwards  and  forwards 
before  them  ;  which  fometimes  caufesfuch  a  feeming  trembling  in 
the  air,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  heavens  were,  if  we  maybe  al¬ 
lowed  the  expreffion,  in  convulfions. 

5.  They  fometimes  feem  to  meet  in  the  zenith,  or  more  com¬ 
monly  about  ten  degrees  to  the  fouthward  of  it,  and  there  curling 
round,  they,  in  fome  meafure,  imitate  flame  confined  under  an 
arch  ;  and  being  frequently  tinged  with  various  colours,  exhibit  a 
moft  beautiful  appearance,  refembling  a  canopy  finely  painted,  of 
about  ten  or  twenty  degrees  in  breadth. 

In  many  auroras  there  are  ftreams  afeending  from  thefe  parts  of 
the  heavens,  which  lie  feveral  degrees  to  the  fouthward  of  the  cano¬ 
py  ;  and  in  fome  they  appear  to  arife,  though  very  rarely,  almoft 
es  large  and  numerous  from  the  fouthern  as  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  horizon. 

6.  The  height  of  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  great ;  for  that  on 
the  fixth  of  March,  1715,  was  vifiblefrom  the  weftfide  of  Ireland, 
to  the  confines  of  Raffia  and  Poland  to  the  eaft  ;  and  perhaps  much 
further  ;  extending  at  leaf!  over  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  in 
latitude  from  about  the  fiftieth  degree  over  almoft  all  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  exhibiting,  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  the  fame  appear¬ 
ances  at  all  places. 

7.  Thefe  phenomena  have  always  been  very  frequent  in  conn-- 

tries  near  the  frigid  zone  ;  but  very  rare  in  our  latitude.  They  are 
now,  however,  become  very  frequent  with  us,  but  always  feem  to 
proceed  from  the  north  ;  and  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  our  hemifphere.  Whether  they  are 
known  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  frigid  zone,  is  yet  unde¬ 
termined.  ... 

8.  In  fome  there  are  trains  of  light  running  horizontally,  fome¬ 
times  from  the  middle  of  the  extremes,  and  fometimes  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  another:  and  from  thefe  trains  ftreams  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon  often  arife,  and  accompany  them  as  they  pafs  along. 

9.  When  all  the  dreaming  is  over,  the  aurora  borealis  commonly 
degenerates  into  a  bright  twilight  in  the  north,  and  there  gradually 

dies  away.-  .  , 

10.  It  is  probable  thefe  phenomena  often  happen  in  cloudy 
nights,  though  we  are  not  fcnlible  of  them  :  for  it  is  obfervable 
that  in  fuch  nights  there  is  frequently  more  light  than  what  ufually 

proceeds  from  the  ftars  alone.  ...  .  _  , 

The  moft  obvious  folution  of  the  aurora  borealis,  or  at  lea.t  what 
would  appear  fo  to  thofe  who  have  only  attended  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  fome  particular  meteors  of  this  kind,  is,  that  it  is  a  thin 
nitro-fulphureous  vapour,  railed  in  our  atmofphcre,  conliderably 
higher  than  the  clouds  ;  that  this  vapour,  by  fermentation,  takes 
fire  and  the  explofions  of  one  portion  of  it  kindling  the  next,  the 
flalhes  fuccced  one  another  till  the  whole  quantity  of  vapour  within 

their  reach  is  fet  on  fire.  . 

Ever  fince  the  identity  of  lightning,  and  of  the  eledfric  matter  has 
been  afeertained,  philofophcrs  have  been  naturally  led  to  leek  the 

4  C  explication 
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explication  of  aerial  meteors  in  the  principles  of  eleftricity  ;  and 
there  is  now  no  doubt  but  moft  of  them,  and  efpecially  the  aurora 
borealis ,  are  eleftrical  phaenomena. 

.  Aurora  Jurgens,  a  phrafe  ufed  in  alchemy,  to  indicate  the  mul¬ 

tiplicative  virtue-ofthe  philofopher’s  done. 

AURUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  cold  ;  which  fee.  x 

The  Latin  term  aurum,  is  chiefly  ufed  to  denote  certain  chemfcal 
preparations,  whereof  gold  is  the  bafis,  or  principal  ingredient  ; 
fuch  are,  the  aurum  pot ab tie,  aurum  fulminans,  &c. 

Aurum  fulminans,  a  chemical  compofition  prepared  by  diffolving 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitating  the  metal  from  the  menftruum, 
by  adding  a  volatile  alkali :  after  which,  the  precipitated  powder  is 
edulcorated  by  frequent  effufions  of  warm  water,  and  then  being 
dried  to  the  confiftenfce  of  apade,  is  afterwards  formed  into  little 
grains  of  the  bignefs  of  hemp-feed.  t 

It  has  been  reckoned,  that  a  tew  grains  of  aurum  fulminans  act 
with  as  much  force  as  feveral  ounces  of  gunpowder :  but  the  actions 
of  the  two  are  of  fo  different  kinds,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
in  what  manner  their  flrength  can  be  compared.  The  report  of 
durum  fulminans  is  of  extreme  acutenefs,  offending  the  ear  far  more 
than  that  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gunpowder ;  but  does  not 
extend  to  fo  great  a  diflance,  feeming  to  differ  from  it  as  the  found 
of  a  (horror  tenfe  mufical  flring,  from  that  of  a  long  one,  or  of  one 
which  is  lefs  dretched.  In  fome  experiments  made  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  mentioned  in  the  firfl  volume  of  Dr.  Birch’s  hiflory, 
aurum  fulminans  doled  up  in  a  drong  hollow  iron  ball,  and  heated 
in  the  fire,  did  not  appear  to  explode  at  all while  gunpowder,  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner,  burfl  the  ball.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little 
aurum  fulminans,  exploded  on  a  metalline  plate  in  the  open  air, 
makes  an  impreffion  or  perforation  in  the  plate  ;  an  effect  which 
gunpowder  could  fcarcely  produce  in  any  quantity. 

Aurum  mofaicum,  muftcum ,  or  mujivum ,  is  made  of  tin,  flowers 
of  fulphur*  crude  fal  ammoniac,  and  purified  quickfilver.  The  au¬ 
rum  mujivum  will  be  found  under  the  fublimed  part,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mattrafs,  and  maybe  preferibed  in  a  dofe,  from  four  grains 
to  a  fcruple,  to  kill  worms  in  children.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  pigment, 
and  for  mixing  with  glafs,  to  imitate  the  fpangles  of  the  lapis  lazuli-, 
for  which  lad  purpofe,  lhining  talc  is  alfo  made  ufe  of. 

Aurum  potabile,  potable  gold,  is  a  compofition  made  of  gold,  by 
feparating  it’s  fait  and  fulphur,  and  then  diffolving  it  in  a  liquor,* 
which  takes  the  name  of  tinfture  of  gold.  It  is  fuppofed  to  poffefi|» 
the  virtues  of  a  cordial  andfudorific  ;  but  thefe  can  never  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  gold,  for  it  remains  dill  gold,  and  may  be  feparated  in 
it’s  own  proper  form  by  mere  evaporation. 

The  tinftures  which  go  by  the  name  of  aurum  potabile  produce 
fome  good  effefts,  becaufe  they  can  make  them  with  fuch  fpirituous 
menjlrua,  as  comfort  the  heart,  and  expei  all  humours  by  perfpira- 
tion  :  then  the  effeft  is  extolled  as  a  miracle,  and  aferibed  to  the 
imaginary  gold. 

Aurum  regina,  queen-^oW,  a  royal  revenue  belonging  to  the 
queen  of  England,  during  her  marriage  to  the  king;  and  payable 
by  divers  perfons  (upon  feveral  grants  of  the  king)  by  way  of  obla¬ 
tion  out  of  fines,  amounting  to  ten  marks,  or  upwards;  viz.  one 
full  tenth  part  above  the  intire  fine,  or  ten  pounds  for  every  hundred 
pounds  fine,  on  pardons  and  contrafts,  or  agreements.  This  be¬ 
comes  a  real  debt  to  the  queen,  by  the  name  of  aurum  regime,  upon 
the  party’s  bare  agreement  wjth  the  king  for  a  fine,  and  recording  it ; 
without  any  farther  promife  or  contraft,  for  this  tenth  part  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Aurum  phihfophorum,  is  a  preparation  which  the  alchemifls  hold 
(fill  more  Ample  than  gold, as  confiding  of  mercury  perfectly  cleared 
from  all  fulphur  :  but  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  in  nature,  is 
a  queflion  not  yet  decided. 

Aurum  fophijlicum,  mimic  gold,  a  chemical  preparation  made  of 
fine  diddled  verdegris,  four  ounces  ;  borax,  twelve  ounces  ;  falt- 
petre,one  ounce  and  an  half;  pulverized  and  mixed  together,  ad¬ 
ding  oil  to  bring  them  to  the  confidence  of  a  plaider. 

Aurum  vegetabile,  a  name  given  to  faffron. 

AUSCULTARE,  to  hear ,  or  lifen.  There  was  anciently  a  per- 
fon  appointed  in  monaderies  to  hear  the  monks  read  and  fing,  who 
inftrufted  them  how  to  perform,  before  they  were  permitted  to  read 
or  chant  publicly  in  the  church,  or  before  the  people.  This  cudom 
took  place,  becaufe  the  reading  of  prayers  with  a  graceful  tone,  or 
accent,  was  thought  to  make  fome  impreffion  on  the  hearers. 

AUSPEX,  q.  d.  avifpex,  avifpices,  of  the  fame  import  with  au¬ 
gurs,  or  thofe  who  foretold  future  events  from  the  fight  of  birds. 

AUSPICIUM,  Auspicy,  the  fame  with  augury;  though  Ser- 
vi  us  makes  aufpicy  comprehend  the  confideration  of  all  things;  and 
augury,  only  certain  things  ;  but  this  diftinftion  appears  to  have 
been  over-ruled  by  cudom. 

AUSTERE,  is  applied  to  a  rough,  aflringent  fade,  fuch  as  that 
of  alum,  vitriol,  the  tade  of  unripe  fruit,  &c. 

AUSTERITY,  Austereness  of  tajle.  Things  of  an  aujlere 
tade  are  fuppofed,  from  their  glutinous  quality,  to  generate  the 
done. 

Austerity,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes  rigour  in  the  inflifting  of 
punifhments. 

The  auflerity  of  the  Roman  ccnfors  kept  the  people  in  their  duty. 
The  greated  auferity  of  the  Carthufians  is  perpetual  folitude.  We 
fay  alfo,  auferity  of  manners,  life,  &c. 

AUSTIN  friars.  See  the  article  Hermits. 

AUS I RAL,  aujlralis,  fomething  relating  to  the  fouth  ;  thus 
the  fix  figns  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equinodial  are  called  auflral 
figns.  J 

Australis  the  name  of  a  condellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemtfphere,  not  vifible  in  our  latitude  :  it’s  dars,  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  are  18  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  24. 
i  AUS1  RI  A,  a  circle  of  Germany,  comprehending  the  archduchy 
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of  Audria,  alfo  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Tyrol,  .Trent,  and 
Brixen. 

It  is  bounded  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the  north  ;  by  Hun¬ 
gary,  Sclavonia,  and  Croatia,  on  the  ead  ;  by  the  dominions  of 
Venice,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Bavaria,  on  the  w'efl. 

AUSTRIACA  fydera,  a  name  given  to  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  by 
Maupertuis,  who  fuppofes  them  to  be  fmall  dars  between  that  lu¬ 
minary  and  us. 

AUSTRO-Africus,  the  fouth-fouth-wed  point,  or  wind.  - 

AUSTROMANCY,  Austromantia,  fignifying  foothfaying, 
or  a  vain  method  of  foretelling  future  events,  from  an  obfervation 
of  the  winds. 

AUTER,  (autre)  droit,  in  law,  is  when  perfons  fue  and  are  fued, 
in  another’s  right,  as  executors,  guardians,  &c. 

Auter  vie  ;  when  a  perfon  holds  an  efiate  by  the  life  of  another, 
he  is  ufually  flyled  tenant/w  auter  vie. 

AUTERFOITS  acquit,  in  law,  is  a  plea  made  by  a  perfon,  that 
he  has  been  already  acquitted  of  the  fame  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

Auterfoits  attaint,  a  plea  offormer  attainder,  which  is  a  good 
plea  in  bar,  whether  for  the  fame  or  another  felony,  under  lome  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Auterfoits  convift,  a  plea  that  a  perfon  has  been  before  con- 
vifted  of  the  fame  felony,  tho’  no  judgment  was  or  ever  will  be 
given.  This  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  indiftment  for  fuch  former 
offence. 

AUTHENTIC,  fomething  of  acknowledged  and  received  autho¬ 
rity.  In  law  it  fignifics  fomething  cloathed  in  all  it’s  formalities, 
and  atteffed  by  perfons  to  -whom  credit  has  been  regularly  given. 
Thus  we  fay,  authentic  papers,  authentic  inflruments. 

AUTHENTIC.®,  Authentics,  among  civilians,  is  a  name 
given  to  the  novels  of  Judinian.  The  novels  were  originally  com- 
pofed  in  Greek,  and  atcerwards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  patri¬ 
cian  Julian,  who alfp  reduced  them  into  fewer  words,  and  lefs com- 
pafs.  But  the  tranflation  of  Bulgarus,  being  more  exaft  and  lite¬ 
ral,  though  not  fo  elegant  as  the  former,  was  preferred  by  Accur- 
fius,  who  called  it  authentica  by  way  of  preference  to  that  of  Julian, 
bee  Novel. 

AUTHENTICATING,  the  punifhingan  adulterefs,  as  pre¬ 
feribed  in  the  authentics,  by  public  whipping,  and  lhutting  her  up 
in  a  convent  for  two  years  ;  after  which,  if  the  hufband  be  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  take  her  back,  (he  is  (haven,  veiled,  and  (hut  up  for  life. 
But  if  the  huiband  die  within  the  two  years,  (lie  items  to  have  a 
right  to  petition  the  court  for  her  liberty;  at  lead,  another  man, 
willing  to  marry  her,  may  petition,  and  probably  obtain  her  dif- 
charge  from  the  convent. 

AUTHOR,  properly  Iignifies  one  who  created  or  prod  ed  any 
thing.  Thus  God,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  author  of  the  univerfe. 

The  word  author  is  fometimes  employed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in¬ 
ventor.  As,  Otho  de  Guerick  is  reported  to  be  the  author  of  the 
air-pump. 

Author,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  perfon  who  has  compofed 
fome  book  or  writing. 

Authors  may  be  diitinguiflied  into  facred  and  profane,  ancient  and 
modern,  known  and  anonymous,  Greek,  Latin,  Engliffi,  French, 
&c.  and  with  regard  to  the  fubjefts  they  treat,  into  divines,  puno- 
fophers,  orators,  hiftorians,  poets,  grammarians,  phyfiolugifts,  &c. 
See  Sacred,  Profane,  &c. 

An  original  author  is  he,  who,  in  treating  any  fubjeft,  does  not 
follow  any  other  perfon,  or  imitate  any  model,  either  in  the  matter 
or  method  of  his  compofition  :  ffor  inftance,  M.  de  Fontenelle  is  an 
original  author  in  his  Plurality  of  Worlds,  but  not  in  his  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead  ;  Dr.  Young  ffyles  Richardfon  an  original  author.  See 
Original. 

AUTHORITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  Iignifies  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  make  one’s  felt  obeyed.  In  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  the 
royal  authority,  the  epifcopal  authority,  the  authority  of  a  father,  &c. 

Authority  denotes  alfo  the  teltimonyof  an  author,  fome  apoph¬ 
thegm,  or  fentence  of  an  eminent  perfon,  quoted  in  a  difeourfe  by 
way  of  proof. 

Authority,  in  law,  Iignifies  a  power  given  by  wwd,  or  wri¬ 
ting,  to  a  fecond  perfon  to  aft  fomething,  and  may  be  by  writ, 
warrant,  commiflion,  letter  of  attorney,  &c.  and  fometim.s  by 
law.  An  authority  given  to  another,  to  do  what  a  perfon  himfelf 
cannot  do  is  void,  and  it  muff  be  for  doing  a  thing  that  is  lawful, 
otherwife  it  will  be  no  good  authority. 

Authority  is  reprefented,  in  painting,  like  a  grave  matron 
fitting  in  a  chair  of  ffate,  richly  cloathed  in  a  garment  embroidered 
with  gold,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  fword,  and  in  her  left  afeep- 
tre.  By  her  fide  is  a  double  trophy  of  books  and  arms. 

AUTO  da  fe,  aft  of  faith,  the  ceremony  of  putting  in  execu¬ 
tion  the  feveral  fentences  pronounced  on  criminals  by  the  tribunal  of 
the  inquilition.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  conlidered,  in  thofe 
countries  where  that  tremendous  court  is  fettled,  as  the  moftilluf- 
trious  and  public  proof  that  can  be  given  of  a  zeal  tor  religion  and 
the  Catholic  faith.  See  Inquisition,  and  Act  of  faith. 

AUTOCABDALI,  an  ancient  orderof  muficians,  which  Scaliger 
ranks  in  the  number  of  muni:  they  wore  an  ivy  crown,  or  garland. 

AU  TOCEPHALUS,  from  ipfe,  and  lufxM,  caput,  head, 

in  church  hiflory,  denotes  a  perfon  who  is  his  own  ruler  or  mailer, 
independent  of  any  other.  The  appellation  adlontpa^rn  was  given, 
by  the  Greeks,  to  certain  archbiftiops  who  were  exempted  from  the 
jurifdiftion  of  patriarchs,  as  were  feveral  bilhops  in  the  caff,  and 
lome  in  the  well. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  in  antiquity,  imports  the  fame  with  abo¬ 
rigines,  or  nations  originating  in  the  fame  country  which  they  (till 
inhabited. 
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AUTOCRATOR,  fignifies  a  perfon  verted  with  an  abfolute, 
independent  power,  fo  that  he  is  not  accountable  for  his  aCtions  to 
any  other. 

On  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  the  Athenian  generals  wrere 
exempted  from  all  reftraint,  and  fent  with  a  full  and  uncontroul- 
able  authority,  and  thence  rtyled  aulox^alo^e;  ;  though  their  power 
W'as  ufually  limited,  and  they  were  liable  to  render  an  account  of 
their  adminilfration  at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  Some  ambaf- 
fadors  had  alfo  this  title  conferred  on  them. 

Autocrator  was  likewife  a  title  applied,  like  Caffar  and  Au- 
gurtus,  to  the  Roman  emperors;  it  was  firrt  given  to  Julius,  and 
afterwards  to  his  fucceffors. 

AUTODIDAC  1  US,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  is  felf-taught  ;  and 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  one  who  received  his  knowledge  immediately 
from  heaven,  without  any  help  or  Itudy  ;  and  moft  ufually  for  him 
who  acquires Jearning  by  the  ufe  of  books  alone,  w'ithout  the  affift- 
ance  of  any  mailer,  or  living  inftrudor. 

AUTOGLYPHUS  lapis,  a  {tone,  faid  by  the  ancients  to  have 
naturally  impreffed  on  it  the  image  of  Cybele  ;  which,  if  it  ever 
exifted,  no  doubt  the  priells  had  caufed  it  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  people;  we  are  told,  it  was  found  in  Sagaris,  a  river 
of  Perfia. 

AUTOGRAPH,  Autographum,  the  real  hand-writingof  any 
perfon,  or  the  original  manufcript  of  any  treatife,  difcourfe,  &c. 

AU  1  OLITHOTOMUS,  he  w'ho  cuts  himfelf  for  the  ftone  ; 
of  which  operation  a  very  extraordinary  inftance  is  given  by  Reife- 
lius,  in  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Academy  Naturae  Curioforum,  an. 
3.  obf.  190.  See  Lithotomy. 

AUTOMATUM,  or  Automaton,  an  inftrument,  or  rather 
machine,  which,  by  means  of  fprings,  weights,  &c.  feems  to  move 
itfelf  as  a  watch,  clock,  &c.  Such  was  Archytas’s  flying  dove,  and 
Regiomontanus’s  wooden  eagle,  which,  as  hirtorians  relate,  flew 
from  the  city,  met  the  emperor,  faluted  him,  and  returned  ;  as  alfo 
his  iron  fly,  which  at  a  feart,  flew  out  of  his  hands,  and  taking  a 
round,  returned  thither  again. 

AUTONOMIA,  denotes  a  power  and  periniffion  to  live  and  be 
governed  by  our  own  laws  and  magiftrates.  This  liberty  was 
allowed  to  the  cities  which  lived  under  the  faith  and  protection  of 
the  Romans. 

AUTOPHOSPHORUS,  fignifies  phofphorus,  which  is  faid  to 
kindle  of  itfelf. 

AUTOPRACTI,  in  civil  law,  denotes  perfons  indulged  with 
the  privilege  of  not  being  fummoned  or  compelled  by  the  collectors 
to  pay  taxes  or  tribute,  but  were  left  in  that  refpeCt  to  their  own 
difcretion.  Or  this  fort  were  men  of  dirtinguiffied  dignity,  probity, 
and  honour. 

AUTOPSY,  from  aulo$,  one’s  fe^f,  and  oiL;,  fight,  ocular  in- 
fpeCtion  ;  or  the  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  a  thing. 

AU  IOPYROS,  an  epithet  given  to  a  fpecies  of  bread  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  wherein  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wheat  w'as  retained, 
without  excluding  any  part  of  the  bran  ;  or,  according  to  Galen, 
bread  where  only  the  coarfer  bran  was  taken  out,  being  a  medium 
between  the  fineft  and  coarfeft  bread. 

AUTOUR,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  bark  refembling  cinna¬ 
mon,  but  is  paler  and  thicker;  it  has  the  colour  of  a  broken  nut- 
meg,  and  full  of  fpangles.  They  bring  it  from  the  Levant,  and  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  carmine  dye. 

AUTUMN,  the  third  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the  harveft  and 
fruits  are  gathered  in.  * 

Autumn ,  in  thefe  countries,  begins  about  the  time  of  the  fun’s 
entering  Libra.  Several  nations  have  computed  the  years  by  au¬ 
tumns  ;  the  Englifh  Saxons,  by  winters.  Tacitus  fays,  the  ancient 
Germans  were  acquainted  with  all  the  other  feafons  of  the  year, 
but  had  no  autumn. 

Autumn  has  always  been  confidered  as  an  unhealthy  feafon. 
Tertullian  calls  it  tentator  valet udinum  ;  and  the  fatirift  fpeaks  of  it 
in  the  fame  light : 


Autumnus  Libitina  quajlus  accrba. 

“  Autumn ,  gainful  to  cruel  death.” 

Autumn  is  reprefented,  in  painting,  by  a  man  at  perfeCt  age, 
clothed  like  the  vernal,  and  likewife  girded  with  a  ftarry  girdle  ; 
holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  fcales  equally  poized,  with  a  globe  in 
each  ;  in  the  other,  a  bunch  of  divers  fruits  and  grapes.  His  age 
denotes  the  perfection  of  this  feafon,  and  the  balance,  that  fign  of 
the  zodiac,  which  the  fun  enters  when  our  autumn  begins. 

Autumn,  in  alchemy,  the  time  when  the  philofpher’s  ftone  is 
brought  to  perfection  and  maturity. 

AUTUMNAL,  fomething  relating  to  autumn.  Th  us. 

Autumnal  point ,  is  that  point  of  the  equinox  from  which  the 
fun  begins  to  defcend  towards  the  fouth-pole. 

Autumnal Jigns,  in  aftronomy,  are  the  figns  Libra,  Scorpio, 
and  Sagittarius  through  which  the  fun  paffes  during  the  autumn. 

Autumnal  equinox ,  the  time  when  the  fun  enters  the  autumnal 
point.  See  Syftem  of  Astronomy. 

Autumnal,  or  late  flowers ,  denote  thofe  of  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  as  the  oculus  Chrirti,  Indian  pinks  and  roles,  panfy,  flower- 
gentle,  &c.  Of  thefe  flowers,  thofe  which  fubfift  all  the  year, 
namely,  ip  the  ftem,  or  root  at  leaft,  are  called  perennials :  and  thofe 
which  are  to  be  planted  or  fowed  afreffi  every  year,  according  to  the 
feafon,  are  called  annuals. 


AUVERNAS,  the  name  of  a  very  high-coloured  headv  wine 
made  of  black  raifins,  as  they  are  called,  which  come  from  Orlean: 
It  mull  be  kept  above  a  year  before  it  is  fit  to  drink  ;  but  become 
excellent,  after  two  or  three  years. 

AUX,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  theapogeum  of  the  ancients 
or  the  aphelium  of  the  moderns.  See  the  articles  Apogeum  an 
Aphe-lium. 
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1  denoteci  5 lie  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted  between 

the  nrlt  degree  of  Aries  and  the  apogeum. 

’  In  m}rth°l°gy,  is  a  goddefs  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Paufamas,  and  was  worftiipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aigina. 

uxEsis,  increaie  ;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  any  thing  is 
too  much  magnified.  See  Increment,  and  Amplification. 

,  bT ARY ,  auxtliaris,  whatever  is  aiding  or  helping  to  an¬ 
other.  I  hus  we  fay,  auxiliary  books,  auxiliary  troops,  Sic. 

uxiliary  verbs ,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  as  help  to  form  or  con¬ 
jugate  others  ;  that  is,  are  prefixed  to  them,  to  form  or  denote  the 
moods  or  tunics  thereof.  As  to  have  and  to  bcy  in  the  Hn^lifh  \  ctrc 
y  avoir ,  in  the  French  ;  ho  iA Jono,  in  the  Italian,  &c.  ° 

In  the  Englifli  language,  the  auxiliary  verb  am ,  fupplies  the 
want  of  paffive  verbs.  See  Passive. 

AUX1LIUM,  in  law,  the  fame  with  aid.  See  Aid. 

Auxilium  curia,  in  law,  a  precept  or  order  of  court,  to  cite  or 
convene  one  party  at  the  fuit  of  another. 

Auxilium  ad  fit  urn  mi  litem  faciendum,  vel  fili  am  mart  tan  dam,  a 
precept,  or  writ  directed  to  the  flreriff  of  every  county  where  the 
king,  or  other  lords,  had  any  tenants,  to  levy  on  them  reafonable 
aid  towards  the  knighting  his  eldeft  fon,  or  the  marriage  of  his 
eldeft  daughter.  See  the  article  Aid. 

AUXO,  in  mythology,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  graces 
which  the  Athenians  worftiipped.  See  Hegemone. 

AUXY  ;  auxy  wool,  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  that  fort 
which  is  lpun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeville,  by  thofe  work¬ 
men  who  are  called  houpiers.  It  is  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  wool, 
of  which  the  fineft  (lockings  are  commonly  made. 

AWAI  I ,  a  term  ufed  in  our  old  ftatutes  to  imply  what  we  now 
call  way-laying,  or  lying  in  wait  to  execute  fome  mifehievous 
defign.  No  charter  of  pardon  fhall  be  allowed  before  any  juftice, 
for  the  death  of  any  man  (lain  by  await ,  or  maliee-prepenfed,  &c. 
See  ftat.  13  R.  II.  c.  1. 

AWARD,  in  law,  the  j’udgment  of  an  arbitrator,  or  of  one  who 
is  not  appointed  by  the  law  a  judge,  but  chofen  by  the  parties  them- 
felves  for  terminating  the  difference.  See  Arbitrator. 

AWEIGH,  in  navigation,  the  anchor  is  called  aweigh,  or  atrip , 
when  the  cable,  being  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  and  continued  to 
be  heaved  into  the  ffiip,  at  length  weighs  or  trips  it  out  of  the 
ground.  See  the  article  Atrip. 

AWL,  or  Aul,  among  fhoemakers,  an  inftrument  wherewith 
holes  are  bored  through  the  leather,  to  facilitate  the  ditching,  or 
fewing  the  fame.  The  blade  of  the  awl  is  ufually  a  little  flat  and 
bended,  and  the  point  ground  to  an  acute  angle. 

AWME,  or  Aume,  a  Dutch  liquid  meafure,  containing  eight 
fteckans,  or  what  we  call  a  tierce,  or  one  fixth  of  a  ton  of  France, 
or  one  feventh  of  an  Englifh  ton. 

AWN,  in  botany,  arifla  ;  the  beard  growing  out  of  the  hufkof 
corn  or  grafs  ;  alfo  a  fharp  point  terminating  a  leaf. 

AWNING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  hanging  a  fail,  tarpau¬ 
lin,  or  the  like,  over  any  part  of  the  ffiip,  to  keep  off  the  fun,  rain, 
or  wind.  They  make  an  awning  in  the  long-boat,  by  bringing  the 
fail  over  the  yard  and  ftay,  and  booming  it  out  with  the  boat-hook. 

AX,  fecuris ,  among  carpenters,  an  inftrument  with  a  long  han¬ 
dle,  wherewith  to  hew  wood.  This  implement  differs  from  the 
joiner’s  hatchet,  as  being  deeper  and  heavier. 

AXAMENTA,  a  kind  of  ancient  verfes,  or  fongs,  which  were 
fung  in  honour  of  all  men,  by  the.  f alii.  Numa  Pompilius  was  the 
author  of  them  ;  and  as  the  ftvle  was  not  fuffered  to  be  altered, 
they  grew  in  time  fo  obfeure,  that  even  the  / 'alii  did  not  underhand 
them  ;  according  to  Varro,  they  were  feven  hundred  years  old. 

Axamenta,  or  Assamenta,  were  ancient  hymns  or  fongs  per¬ 
formed  intirely  with  human  voices. 

AXILLA,  in  anatomy,  the  arm-pit,  or  the  cavity  under  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm. 

Abfceflbs  in  the  axilla  are  ufually  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the 
many  blood  veffels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  &c.  thereabout,  which 
form  feveral  large  plexus,  or  complication  of  veffels.  The  word  is 
a  diminutive  of  axis. 

Axilla,  in  botany,  the  angle  formed  by  a  branch  and  the  ftem, 
or  a  leaf  and  the  branch. 

Hence  we  fay,  thofe  flowers  grow  in  the  axilla  (i.  e.  at  the  bafej 
of  the  leaves. 

1  AXILLARY,  axillaris,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  lying  near 
the  axilla.  Thus, 

Axillary  artery,  is  that  part  of  the  fubclavian  branches  of  the 
afeending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  which  paffes  under  the  arm-pits. 
See  the  article  Artery. 

Axillary  glands,  arefituated  under  the  arm-pits,  enveloped  in 
fat,  arid  lie  clofe  by  the  axillary  veffels.  See  Hircus  and 
Glands. 

Axillary  nerve,  otherwife  called  the  auricular  nerve,  runs  in 
the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  behind  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between 
the  mufculus  teres  major  iA  minor,  &tc. 

Axillary  vein,  one  of  the  fubclavian  veins,  which  paffes  under 
the  arm-pit,  dividing  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  fpread 
over  the  arm.  See  Vein. 

AXINOMANCY,  is  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination  ;  or  a 
method  of  predicting  future  occurrences  by  means  of  an  axe  or 
hatchet. 

I  Axinomaney  was  much  praCtifed  by  the  ancients;  fome  relate, 
that  it  was  performed  by  laying  an  agate-ftone  on  a  red-hot  hatchet ; 
and  alfo  by  fixing  a  hatchet  on  a  round  flake,  fo  as  to  be  exactly 
poifed  :  then  the  name  of  the  fufpeCted  perfons  were  repeated,  and 
he  at  whofe  name  the  hatchet  moved,  was  declared  guilty. 

AXIOM,  in  philofophy,  is  fuch  a  plain,  felf-evident,  and  re¬ 
ceived  truth,  that  it  cannot  be  made  more  plain  and  evident  by  de- 

•'  -  monftration ; 
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monftration  ;  becaufe  it  is  itfelf  better  known  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  brought  to  prove  it  :  as,  that  nothing  can  aft  where  it  .snot; 
that  a  thin"  cannot  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  time ;  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  a  part  thereof ;  and  that  from  nothing,  nothing  can 

ar 'bv  axioms,  called  alfo  maxims,  are  underlined  all  common  no¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  whofe  evidence  is  fo  clear  and  forcible,  that  a 
man  cannot  deny  them,  without  renouncing  common  fenfe  and  na¬ 
tural  reafon.  . 

The  rule  whereby  to  know  an  axiom ,  is  this:  whatever  propo¬ 
rtion  expvcffes  the  immediate  clear  companion  of  two  ideas,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  third,  is  an  axiom.  But  if  the  truth  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  immediate  companion  of  two  ideas,  it  is  no  axiom. 

Thele  forts  of  proportions,  under  the  name  of  axioms,  have,  on 
account  of  their  being  felf-evident,  paffed  not  only  for  principles  of 
feience,  but  have  been  fuppofed  innate,  and  thought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  our  other  knowledge  ;  though,  in  »*uth,  they  are 
no  more  than  identic  proportions  :  for  to  fay  that  all  right  angles 
are  equal  to  each  other,  is  no  more  than  faying,  that  all  right 
angles  are  right  angles,  fuch  equality  being  implied  in  the  very 
definition  All  confideration  of  thefe  maxims,  therefore,  can  add 
nothing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  our  knowledge  of  them  ; 
and  how  little  they  influence  the  reft  of  our  knowledge,  how  far 
they  are  fr  >m  being  the  foundation  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  truths 
firft  known  to  the  mind,  Mr.  Locke,  and  fome  others  have  unde¬ 
niably  proved.  ,  .  J  U 

According  to  Bacon,  it  is  lmpfifliole  that  axioms,  railed  by  ar¬ 
gumentation,  fliould  be  ufeful  in  difeovering  new  works:  becaufe 
the  fubtilty  of  nature  far  exceeds  the  fubtilty  of  arguments  ;  but 
axioms ,  duly  and  methodically  drawn  from  particulars,  will  again 
eaiily  point  out  new  particulars,  and  fo  render  the  fciences 
a(^ive. 

The  axioms  in  ufe  being  derived  from  flender  experience,  and 
In  a  few  obvious  particulars,  are  generally  applied  in  a  correfpond- 
in"  manner.  No  wonder,  therefore,  they  lead  us  to  few  particu¬ 
lars;  and  if  any  inftance,  unobferved  before,  happen  to  turn  up, 
the  axiom  is  preferved  by  fome  trifling  diftinaion,  where  it  ought 
rather  to  be  correaed. 

General  maxims,  or  axioms,  may  be  of  ufe  in  difputes,  to  flop 
the  mouths  of  wranglers  ;  but  they  are  of  little  in  the  difeovery  of 
unknown  truths.  Several  general  maxims  are  no  more  than  bare 
verbal  propofitions,  and  teach  us  nothing,  but  the  refpea  and 
import  of  names  one  to  another  ;  as  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  it’s 
parts  :  what  real  truth  doth  this  teach  us  more,  than  what  the  fig- 
nification  of  the  word  totum ,  or  whole,  does  of  itielf  import  ?  If 
rightly  confidered,  we  may  fay,  that  where  our  ideas  are  clear  and 
diftind,  there  is  little,  or  no  ufe  at  all,  of  maxims,  to  prove  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  them.  He  that  needs  any 
proof  to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  aflent  to  this  propofition, 
that  tw'o  are  equal  to  two,  or  that  white  is  not  black,  will  alfo 
have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is,  is  ;  or, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But 
as  maxims  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we  have  clear  and  diltind  ideas  ; 
fo  they  are  of  dangerous  ufe,  where  our  ideas  are  confufed,  and 
■where  we  ufe  words  that  are  not  annexed  to  clear  and  diftind 
ideas. 

Axiom  is  alfo  an  eftablifhed  principle  in  fome  art  or  feience. 
Thus  it  is  an  eftablifhed  axiom  in  phyfics,  that  nature  does  nothing 
in  vain  :  fo  it  is  in  geometry,  that  if  to  equal  things  you  add  equals, 
the  fums  will  be  equal,  &c. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  optics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  refledion.  Sec.  In  which  fenfe  too,  the  general 
laws  of  motion  are  called  axioms :  w'hence  it  may  beobferved,  that 
thefe  particular  axioms  are  but  dedudions  from  certain  hypo- 
thefes. 

Axiom,  in  rhetoric,  denotes,  according  to  Hermogenes,  gran¬ 
deur,  dignity,  and  fublimity  of  ftyle. 

AXIOS,  a  form  of  acclamation,  anciently  ufed  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  eledion  of  bifhops. 

When  the  people  w'ere  all  unanimous,  they  cried  out  a|i©-,  he 
is  worthy  ;  or  avail©-,  unworthy. 

AXIOMS,  in  oratory,  implies  the  third  part  of  an  exordium  ; 
it  is  alfo  fometimes  called  anod'otrt;,  as  containing  fome  new  propo- 
lition  more  nearly  relating  to  the  matter  in  hand,  than  the 
<XPola<rig. 

The protafis,  in  Cicero’s  oratiopro  Milone,  is,  Non  poffium  non  timere, 
judices,  vifa  hac  nova  judicii  forma ;  the  Kctlaoictun,  Nec  enirn  ea  co¬ 
rona  confcfjus  vejier ' cintlus  efi,  qua  Jolebat ;  the  aZmgrig,  Sed  me  recreat 
Pompei  conjilium,  cujus  Japientia  non  fuerit ,  quern  Jententiis  judicum 
lradidit ,  telis  militum  dedere ;  the  balis,  Gang,  fhtamobrem  adefie 
animis  judices,  id  timorem,  Ji  quem  habetis,  deponite. 

AXIS,  properly  lignifics  a  line,  or  a  long  piece  of  iron  or  wood, 
pafllng  through  the  center  of  a  fphere,  and  about  which  the  fphere 
revolves. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  axis  of  a  fphere,  or  globe  ;  the  axis  or 
axle-tree  of  a  wheel,  Sec. 

Axis,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  the  fecond  vertebra  (and  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  the  firft  vertebra}  of  the  neck,  reckoning  from  the 
fcull ;  it  hath  a  tooth  which  goes  into  the  firft  vertebra,  and  this 
tooth  is  by  fome  called  the  axis,  by  others  the  axle.  Blanchard 
lays  it  is  the  third  vertebra  from  the  fcull. 

Axis,  in  architedure.y^rra/  axis,  is  the  axis  of  a  twilled  column 
drawn  lpirally,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  without.  See 
Column,  twijied. 

Axis,  in  botany,  is  a  taper  column,  placed  in  the  center  of  fome 
flowers,  or  katkins,  around  which  the  other  parts  aredifpofed. 

Axis  of  a  planet,  is  that  line  drawn  through  it’s  center,  about 
which  the  planet  revolves.  The  fun,  together  with  all  the  planets. 


except  Mercury  and  Saturn,  are  known  to  revolve  round  their  re- 
fpedive  axes  by  obfervation.  The  earth’s  axis,  during  it’s  revo- 
lution  round  the  fun,  remains  always  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  is  in¬ 
clined  ro  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  making  therewith  angles  of  661 

degrees. 

Axis  of  the  equator,  horizon,  ecliptic,  zodiac,  Sec.  are  right  lines 
drawn  through  the  centers  of  thole  circles;  perpendicular  to  their 
planes.  See  Circle. 

Axis,  in  geometry,  the  ftrait  line  in  A  plain  figure,  about 
which  it  revolves,  to  produce  or  generate  a  folid  :  thus,'  if  a  fetni- 
circle  be  moved  round  it’s  diameter  at  reft,  It  will  generate  a  fphere 
thetfjwof  which  is  that  diameter. 

^  Axis  of  a  circle,  or  fphere ,  is  a  line  palling  through  their  center, 
and  terminating  at  each  end,  in  the  circumference  thereof.  This 
axis  is  alfo  called  the  diameter  thereof.  Such  is  the  line  A  E,  plate 
144,  fig.  27. 

Axis  likewife  denotes  a  right  line  proceeding  from  the  vortex 
of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  bafe  thereof. 

Axis  of  a  conic  fed/ ion,  is  a  right  line  pafllng  through  the  middle 
of  the  figure,  and  cutting  all  the  ordinates  at  right  angles,  and  into 
two  equal  parts.  * 

Thus,  if  AP,  {plate  144,  fig.  31,^  be  drawn  perpendicularly  to 
F  F,  fo  as  to  divide  the  iedlion  into  two  equal  parts,  it  is  called 
the  axis  of  the  feeftion. 

Axis,  tranfverfe,  called  alfo  the  firft,  or  principal  axis  of  ah  el- 
lipfis,  is  the  axis  A  P,  laft  defined  :  being  thus  called,  in  coiitra- 
diftindlion  to  the  conjugate,  or  fecond, try  axis. 

The  tranfverfe  axis  in  the  ellipfis  is  the  longed  :  and  in  the  hy¬ 
perbola  it  cuts  the  curve  in  the  points  A  and  P,  fig.  32. 

Axis  conjugate,  or  fecond  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  is  the  line  F  F, 
fig.  31,  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  figure  C,  parallel  to  the 
ordinate  M  N,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  tranfverfe  axis- A  P ;  being 
terminated  at  each  extreme  by  the  curve. 

The  conjugate  is  the  fhorter  of  the  two  axes  of  an  ellipfis  ;  and 
is  not  only  found  in  the  ellipfis,  but  in  the  hyperbola. 

Axis,  common,  or  mean,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
concourfe  of  the  tw  o  optic  nerves,  through  the  middle  of  the  right 
line,  which  joins  the  extremity  of  the  fame  optic  nerves. 

Axis  of  a  lens,  or  glafs,  is  a  right  line  pafllng  along  the  axis  of 
that  (olid,  whereof  the  lens  is  a  legment. 

Thus,  a  fpherical  convex  lens  being  a  fegment  of  fome  fphere, 
the  axis  of  the  lens  is  the  fame  with  the  axis  of  the  fphere  ;  or,  it  is 
a  right  line,  pafllng  through  the  center  thereof.  Or,  the  axis  of 
a  glafs,  is  a  right  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  two  oppolitfc 
furfaces  of  the  glafs. 

Axis  of  incidence ,  in  dioptrics,  is  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  point  of  incidence,  perpendicularly  to  the  refra6ling  furface. 
buch  is  the  line  DB,  plate  116,  fig.  15. 

Axis  of  refradlion,  is  a  tflrait  line  continued  from  the  point  of  in¬ 
cidence,  or  ref  radii  on,  perpendicularly  to  the  reflating  furface, 
along  the  further  medium  ;  or,  it  is  that  made  by  the  incident  ray, 
perpendicularly  prolonged  on  thelideof  the  fecond  medium. 

Axis  of  the  world,  is  an  imaginary  right  line,  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  pafs  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  terminating  at 
each  end  in  the  furface  of  the  mundane  fphere. 

About  this  line  as  an  axis,  the  fphere  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem, 
is  fuppofed  daily  to  revolve. 

The  axis  is  reprefented  by  the  line  P  Q_,  (plate  7,  Afircn.  fig.  52.) 
1  he  two  extreme  points  hereof,  in  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  viz. 
P  and  Q_,  are  called  it’s  poles. 

ri  he  axis  of  a  parabola  is  of  an  indeterminate  length,  i.  e.  is  in¬ 
finite.  The  axis  of  the  ellipfis  is  indeterminate.  The  parabola 
has  only  one  axis ;  the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola  have  two. 

Axis  of  a  magnet  is  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  a 
magnet,  lengthwife,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that,  however  the  magnet 
be  divided,  in  cafe  the  divifion  be  made  according  to  a  plane, 
wherein  fuch  line  is  found,  the  loadftone  will  be  made  into  two 
loadftones  ;  the  extremes  of  fuch  lines  being  called  the  poles. 

Axis,  in  mechanics.  The  axis  of  a  balance  is  that  line  about 
which  it  moves,  or  rather  turns  about. 

Axis  of  of  dilation  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  pafllng 
through  the  center  about  which  a  pendulum  vibrates. 

Axis,  in  peritrochio,  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers,  con¬ 
fining  of  a  peritrochium,  or  wheel  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a 
cylinder,  and  moveable  together  with  it  about  it’s  axis. 

The  power  is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
weight  is  raifed  by  a  rope  that  is  gathered  upon  the  axis,  while 
the  machine  turns  round.  The  power  may  be  conceived,  as  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of  a  lever  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  axis  ;  only  thofe  arms  do  not  meet  at  one  center  of  motion,  as 
in  the  lever  ;  but,  in  place  of  this  center,  w-e  have  an  axis  of  mo¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  axis  of  the  whole  machine.  See  plate  163,  fig.  43. 

Axis  of  a  veffel,  is  an  imaginary  right  line,  palling  through 
the  middle  of  it  perpendicularly  to  it’s  bafe,  and  equally  diftant 
from  it’s  fides. 

Axis,  in  optics,  is  that  particular  ray  of  light,  coming  from 
any  obje<5l,  which  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  eye,  and  pafles 
through  the  center  of  it. 

Axis,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  Bellonius  to  a  very 
remarkable  animal,  fimilar  in  every  re<pei£l  to  the  deer,  except  that 
both  male  and  female  have  no  horns;  the  whole  fhape  and  make 
very  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  rail  isconll- 
derably  long.  The  female  is  fmaller  than  the  male,  and  both  are 
of  a  reddilh  tawny  Colour,  variegated  with  fpots  of  white  ;  the 
belly  is  alio  white.  The  voice  is  louder,  and  more  fhrill,  than  that 
of  the  deer. 

AXQiLOTI,  in  ichthyology,  a  remarkable  fifh,  met  within 
the  lake  of  Mexico.  It  has  four  feet  like  the  lizard,  no  feales,  a 
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matrix  like  a  woman,  and  the  menftrual  flux.  It  has  the  tafte  of 

^AXUNGIA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  old  lard,  or  the  drieft 
and  hardeft  of  any  fat  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Phyficians  make 
ufe  of  the  axangia  of  the  goofe,  the  dog,  the  viper,  &c.  efpecially 
that  bf  man,  which  is  held  by  fome  to  be  of  extraordinary  fervice 
in  the  drawing  and  ripening  of  tumours,  and  the  like. 

Axungia  lunce,  is  an  affedted  name,  given  by  the  German  che- 
mifts  to  the  terra  Goltbergenfis,  from  their  imagining  that  it  contains 
fome  particles  of  filver,  ana  gives  to  them  it’s  virtues  in  medicine : 
it  is  otherwife  called  terra  figillata. 

Axungia  folis,  in  natural  hiltory,  the  fame  with  the  Silefian 

^Axungia  vitri,  sandiver,  or  salt  of  glafs,  a  kind  of  fait 
which  feparates  from  the  glafs  while  it  is  in  fufion .  It  is  of  an  acri¬ 
monious  and  biting  tafte.  The  farriers  ufe  it  for  cleanfing  the  eyes 
of  horfes.  It  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  for  cleanfing  the  teeth  ;  and  is 
fometimes  applied  to  running  ulcers,  the  herpes,  or  the  itch,  by 

way  of  deficcative.  . 

AXYRIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  triandna  clafs. 
The  calyx  of  the  male  is  tripartite  ;  it  has  no  corolla,  i  he  calyx 
of  the  female  confifts  of  two  leaves  ;  it  has  two  ftyli,  and  one  feed. 
Thefpecies  are  four,  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

AY  EL,  Fr.  in  law',  a  writ  w'hich  lies  where  the  grandfather 
was  feized  in  his  demefne,  the  day  he  died,  a  flranger  enters  the 
fome  day,  and  difpoffeffes  the  heir. 

AYENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandrta  pentandria  clafs. 
The  calyx  has  two  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  in  the  form  of  a  ftar, 
with  long  ungues  ;  and  thecapfule  has  five  cells.  There  are  three 
fbecies,  all  natives  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

AYGULA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  ape. 

AYRY,  or  Aery  of  hawks ,  a  neft,  or  company  of  hawks,  fo 
called  from  the  old  French  word  aire,  which  fignified  the  fame. 

A  YSI  AMENTA.  See  Easement. 

AZAB,  in  theTurkifh  armies,  a  diltindt  body  of  foldiery,  who 
are  great  rivals  of  the  janifaries.  and  fometimes  they  have  got  the 
better.  Their  inftitution  and  officers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
janifaries ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  from  oda-baffiees  they 
are  made  ferbajees,  and  from  that  office  caias,  and  come  into  the 
divan.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  janifaries,  when  any  one  is 
made  a  ferbajee,  it  is  laying  him  afide,  and  he  is  no  farther  ad¬ 
vanced. 

AZABE-Kaberi,  among  the  Mahometans,  denotes  a  tempo¬ 
rary  punifhment,  which,  they  fay,  the  wicked  muft  fuffer  after 
death,  whereby  their  crimes  are  expiated. 

The  w’ord  is  formed  from  kaber,  fepulchre,  and  azab,  tor¬ 
ment.  . 

AZALEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  p entandrm  monogyma  clafs. 
The  corolla  is  bell-fhaped ;  the  ftamina  are  inferted  into  the  re¬ 
ceptacle;  and  thecapfule  has  five  cells.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
which  are  natives  of  America. 

AZARECAH,  a  feet  of  heretics  among  the  Mahometans,  who 
acknowledge  neither  temporal  nor  fpiritual  punifhment. 

AZARUM,  the  name  of  a  fmall,  dry,  blackifh,  ftringy,  medi¬ 
cinal  root,  much  ufed  in  France,  as  a  fpecific  for  the  farcy  in 
horfes  ;  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  powder  is  a  dofe. 

AZAZEL,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  the  Scape-Goat  ;  w'hich  fee. 

AZED,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  kind  of  camphor,  made  in 
Arabia,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds. 

AZEDARACH,  in  botany.  See  Bead -tree. 

AZELFOGE,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  fwan’s  tail. 

AZIMUTH,  in  aftronomy,  anarch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted 
between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  any  given  vertical  circle 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  the  objedl,  which  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  the  zenith,  formed  by  the  meridian  and  vertical  circle  ; 
ortt  is  found  by  this  proportion,  as  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  fun’s  or  ftar’s  altitude, 
for  inftance,  to  the  cofine  of  the  azimuth  from  the  fouth,  at  the 
time  of  the  equinox.  See  Globe. 

Azimuth,  magnetical,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted 
between  the  azimuth ,  or  vertical  circle,  palling  through  the  center 
of  any  heavenly  body,  and  the  magnetical  meridian.  Fhis  is  found 
by  obfervingthe  object  with  an  azimuth  compafs. 

Azimuth -compafs,  an  inftrument  adapted  to  find,  in  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  manner  than  by  the  common  fea-compafs,  the  fun  or  ftar  s 
magnetical  amplitude,  or  azimuth.  See  Compass. 

Azimuth  circles,  called  alfo  azimuths,  or  vertical  circles,  are 
great  circles  of  the  fphere  interfering  each  other  in  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

Thefe  azimuths  are  reprefented  by  the  rhumbs  on  common  fea- 
charts,  and  on  the  globe  they  are  reprefented  by  the  quadrant 
of  altitude,  when  ferewed  in  the  zenith.  On  thefe  azimuths  is 
reckoned  the  height  of  the  ftars  and  fun,  when  not  in  the  me¬ 
ridian. 

Azimuth -dial,  is  a  dial,  whofc  ftyle  or  gnomon  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  See  Horizon. 

AZOGA  jhips,  are  thofe  Spaniffi  fttips,  commonly  called  the 
quicl’filver  fhips,  from  their  carrying  quicklilver  to  the  Spaniffi 
V^eft  Indies,  in  order  to  extradl  the  filver  out  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Thefe  ffiips,  ftridlly  (peaking,  are  not  to  carry 
any  goods  unlefs  for  the  king  ot  Spain’s  account ;  but  this  regulation 
is  not  adhered  to. 

AZONI,  ctK-Moi,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  fuch  of  the  gods  as  W'ere  deities  at  large,  not  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  worfiiip  of  any  particular  town  or  country,  but  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  general  by  all  countries,  and  worffiipped  by  every 
nation.  , 
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AZOOPHAGUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  term  ufed  by  authors 
to  denote  thofe  infers,  or  animals,  which  feed  on  herbs,  never 
eating  the  fleffi  of  any  living  creature,  &c. 

AZOTH,  in  ancient  chemiftry,  the  firft  matter  of  metals,  or 
the  mercury  of  a  metal ;  more  particularly  that  which  they  call 
the  mercury  of  philofophers,  which  they  pretend  to  draw  from  all 
forts  of  metallic  bodies. 

Azoth  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 
AZURE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  blue  colour  of  the  Iky.  See 
Sky  and  Blue. 

Azure,  among  painters,  the  beautiful  blue  colour,  with  a 
greeniffi  call,  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli,  generally  called  the 
ultramarine. 

With  greater  propriety,  however,  azure  fignifies  that  bright  blue 
colour  prepared  from  the  lapis  armenus. 

Azure,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour  in  the  arms  of  any  perfon 
below  the  rank  of  a  baron.  In  the  efcutcheon  of  a  nobleman,  it  is 
called  fapphire  ;  and  in  that  of  a  fovereign  prince,  Jupiter.  In  en¬ 
graving,  this  colour  is  expreffed  by  lines  or  ftrokes,  drawn  hori¬ 
zontally. 

Azure  is  likewife  frequently  applied  to  the  blue  glafs,  made 
from  the  earth  of  cobalt,  and  vitrifiable  matters,  'l  his  glafs  is 
called  fmalt,  when  in  maffes  ;  and  azure  only,  when  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder.  The  greater  the  iritenfity  of  colour,  and  the  fine- 
nefs  of  powder,  the  dearer,  and  more  beautiful  it  is.  The  feveral 
kinds  are  diftinguiffied  into  fine  azure,  powdered  azure ,  and  azure 
of  four  fires.  See  Vein. 

AZURIUM,  the  name  of  a  chemical  preparation  from  two 
parts  of  mercury,  one  of  fulphur,  and  a  fourth  of  fal  ammoniac, 
mixed  in  a  mortar,  put  into  a  glafs  veffel,  and  fet  over  the  fire  till 
a  bluiffi  fmoke  arifes,  &c. 

AZYGOS,  in  anatomy,  a  vein  rifing  within  the  thorax  on  the 
right  fide,  having  no  fellow  on  the  left ;  whence  it  is  called  azygos, 
or  vena  fine  pari. 

It  is  extended  through  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  being  defeended  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  vertebra,  it  then  begins  to 
keep  the  middle,  and  fends  forth  on  each  fide  intercollal  branches 
to  the  interftices  of  the  eight  loweft  ribs  ;  being  then  divided  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  larger  defeends  to  the  left,  betwixt 
the  proceffesof  the  diaphragm,  and  is  inferted  fometimes  into  the 
cava,  above  or  below  the  emulgent,  but  oftener  joined  to  the 
emulgent  itfelf.  The  other,  which  goes  down  to  the  right  fide, 
enters  the  cava,  commonly  a  little  above  the  emulgent,  but  is  very 
feldom  joined  to  the  emulgent  itfelf. 

AZYMITES,  azymitce,  in  church  hiftory,  chriftians  who  ad- 
minifter  the  eucharift  with  unleavened  bread. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  a,  priv.  and  (o/mj,  ferment. 
This  appellation  is  given  by  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  church,  be- 
caufe  the  members  of  the  former  ufe  fermented  bread,  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  eucharift.  They  alfo  call  the  Armenians  and  Ma- 
rionites  by  the  fame  name,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 

AZYMUS,  fomething  unfermented,  or  made  without  leaven; 
as  unleavened  bread.  Sea-bifcuit  is  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  Galen,  lefs  wholefome  than  bread  that  has  been  fer¬ 
mented. 

AZZALUM,  in  ancient  phyfiology,  was  a  fpecies  of  iron, 
reputed  the  moft  excellent  of  all,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
from  India,  and  thence  called  Indicum,but  it  was  in  reality  brought 
from  China,  as  fome  affert. 

The  great  Length  of  the  preceding  Part  of  our  Work  under  the 
Letter  A,  we  prefume,  needs  no  other  Apology ,  than  mentioning  the  una¬ 
voidable  Neceflity  of  the  Circumftance,  as  well  from  the  Amplitude  of 
fome  of  the  Systems,  Dissertations,  and  Treatises  themfelves , 
with  the  Addition  of  new  Articles,  as  from  the  Number  of  importanc 
Syftems  comprifed  in  it;  among  which  are  the  very  ufeful  and  valuable 
Science  of  Arithmetic,  including  Algebra  ;  the  polite  and  refpettable  Sciences 
of  Aftronomy,  &c.  &C.  which  we  have  taken  Care  to  exhibit  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  Branches,  in  a  comprehenfeve,  clear,  and  intelligent  Point  of  View „ 
We  Jhall  tiot,  however,  protrahl  any  of  the  Syftems  in  this  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired  Work  to  an  immoderate  Length,  becaufe  in  other  Works  of  this  Kind 
it  has  given  fuch  univerfal  Difguft,  as  being  found  very  inconvenient  in 
confulting  the  refpeilive  Arts  and  Sciences  in  alphabetical  Order.  The 
Peculiarity  of  our  Plan,  in  paging  our  W irk,  alfo  gives  us  another  great 
Superiority  over  all  Competitors ,  with  refpetl  to  the  neceffary  References ; 
fnce  in  inferior  Works  of  the  Kind,  where  the  Folios  or  Pages  are  omitted, 
the  Reader  muft  be  fubjetl  to  conftderable  Inconvenience.  As  our  Syftems 
will  be  of  moderate,  but  fufficient  Length,  fuch  Articles  as  are  therein  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  a  general  Manner,  will  be  found  more  fully  difeuffed  under  their 
refpetlive  and  proper  Heads  in  the  alphabetical  Order  of  the  Dictionary, 
which  will  throughout  be  rendered  as  copious  and  complete  as  the  fuperior 
Size  of  our  Pages  will  fortunately  enable  us  to  make  it  ;  we  fhall,  on  that 
Account,  carefully  avoid  extending  beyond  due  Bounds  the  Beginning  Part 
of  this  extenfive  Work  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  reft;  it  being  our  Intention, 
(according  to  Promife)  to  do  equal  Juftice  to  every  Part  of  this  Work, 
which  the  able  and  refpeSlable  AJftftance  afforded  us  by  learned  Men,  in  the 
refpetlive  Sciences,  will  enable  us  to  do;  and  we  flatter  ourf elves  we 
fhall  thereby  merit  a  Continuance  and  lncreafe  of  the  Patronage  and  Coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  generous  Public,  whofe  diftinguijhed  Favours  conferred  on  this 
Work  we  meft  gratefully  acknowledge. 

*  *  Our  numerous  Subfcribers  may  reft  affured,  that  the  various  fcientific 
"Gentlemen  engaged  in  the  Completion  of  this  Work,  will ftudioufly  avoid 
all  thoje  Errors,  Abfurdities,  delufive  Affertions,  Scurrilities,  Inaccu¬ 
racies  in  the  different  Branches  of  Science,  and  illiberal  Attacks  on 
Men  of  Abilities,  with  which  fimilar  Works  of  the  Kind  abound,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  Time,  evidently  proclaim  the  Imperfections  of  the 
refpeCtive  Performances,  and  difeover  the  Imbecility  and  Ignorance  of 
their  Authors. 
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BThe  ft  con  cl  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  of  mod  others, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  except  the  old  1  rifh  ;  where 
B  is  the  firft  and  A  the  Seventeenth  ;  and  in  the  Abyf- 
finian,  in  which  B  is  the  ninth,  and  A  the  thirteenth. 

^  B  is  the  firft  confonant,  and  firft  mute,  and  is  fup- 
s  poled,  in  it’s  pronunciation,  to  refemble  the  bleating ,of 
a  fheep  ;  on  which  account  the  Egyptians  are  faid  to  reprefent  the 
found  of  B  by  that  animal. 

B  is  alfo  one  of  thofe  letters  which  the  Eaftern  grammarians  call 
labial,  becaufe  the  principal  organs  employed  in  it’s  pronunciation  are 
the  lips.  It  has  a  near  affinity  with  the  other  labials  P  and  V,  and  is 
often  ufed  for  P,  both  by  the  Armenians,  and  other  Orientals  pas  in 
Betnis  for  Petrus, .apfens  for  abjens,  See.  and  by  the  Romans  for  V,  as 
in  amab'.t  for  ainavit,  berna  for  verna,  See.  whence  arofe  that  jell  of 
Aurelian  on  tire  emperor  Bonofus,  Non  ut  vivat  natus  ejl,fed  ut  bibat ; 

“  He  is  not  born  to  iive;  but  to  drink.” 

B,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter,  and  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Hebrews  to  denote_2 ;  but  by  the  Romans  300  ;  when  a 
line  was  drawn  above  if,  thusB,  it  flood  for  3000  ;  and  with  a  kind 
of  accent  below  if,  for  200. 

B,  as  an  abbreviation,  in  njufic,  (lands  for  the  tone  above  A,  as  Bb, 
or  l'B,  does  for  B  flat,  or  the  femi-tone  major  above  A :  B  alfo  Hands 
for  bafs,  and  B.  C.  for  bajfo  continuo ,  or.  thorough  bafs.  B,  in  the 
chymical  alphabet,  fignifies  mercury.  B.  A.  Hands  for  bachelor  of 
arts  ;  B.  L.  for  bachelor  of  laws  ;  and  B.  D.  for  bachelor  of  divini¬ 
ty.  The  Romans  ufed  B.  for  Brutus;  and  B.  F.  for  bonutnfaftum. 

BAAL,  an  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  word  fignifving  lord,  or  mighty. 

If  was  the  nameof  the  idol  of  the  Moabites  and  Phoenicians.  The 
Grecians,  who  were  accullomed  to  take  the  eaHern  divinities  for 
their  own,  called  this  idol  Jupiter,  and  fometimes  Mars.  The 
Phoenicians  adored  the  fun  under  the  names  of  Baal  and  Moloch.  It 
is  thought  this  idol  was  the  firfl  invented  by  fuperllition,  and  the 
original  worfhip  of  idolatry. 

BAAL-BERITH,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  deity  acknowledged 
under  this  title  in  the  alliances  concluded  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Phoenicians. 

The  word  is -derived  from  baal  fovereign,  and  beri/h,  covenant. 
BAAL-Gad,  Bagad,  or  Begad,  in  antiquity,  an  idol  of  -the  Sy¬ 
rians,  reputed  the  god  of  chance  or  fortune.  After  the  god  of  thun¬ 
der,  the  god  of  chance  w’as  one  of  the  firil  worlhipped  by  mankind. 
The  name  is  compofed  of  baal,  lord,  and  gad,  chance  or  fortune. 

BAALIM,  inferior  deities  worlhipped  by  the  ancient  Phoenici¬ 
ans.  See  the.  article  Daemon. 

BAALTIS,  a  goddefs  of  the  Phoenicians,  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  the  Grecian  Diana. 

BAANITES,  a  fed!  fo  called  from  Baanes,  .who  adopted  and  pto- 
pagated  the  Martichtean  notions  in  the  ninth  century,  about  the 
year  8 to. 

BAARAS,  Baharas,  or  BACHARAS,the  name  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  hind  of  root,  faid  to  grow’  oh  Mount  Lebanon,  in  a  valley  called 
B  laras,  near  the  city  of  Maeheron.  Jolephus  reprefents  it  as  of  a 
flame-colour,  emitting  rays  of  light  in  the  night,  and  difappearing 
by  day  ;  hence  it  fee  ms  to  be  a  fort  of  vegetable  >pln)fphorus. 

BAAT,  denotes  a  weight  and  coin,  of  about  half  an  ounce,  current 
in  China  and  Siam.  Baat,  in  th,e  Siamefe  language,  anfwers  to  deal 
in.that  of  the  Chincfe. 

BABBLING,  among  hunters,  is  when  the  hounds  are  too  bufy 
after  findings  a  good  (cent.  , 

BABOON,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  large  kind  of  ape,  common  in  the 
Eafl  and  vVelt  Indies.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive  colour;  the  head  is* 
large,  and  the  mouth  furnifhed  in  a  very  particular  manner  with 
Whi  flier's ;  the  face  is  naked,  but  the  back  part  of  the  head  hairy  ; 
arid  it  has  a  verv  Ihort  tail. 

BABYLONIAN,  or  Babylonish,  fomething  belonging  to  or  I 
peculiar  to  Babylon.  Thus  we  meet  with  Babylotiijh  garments, 
epochs,  hour,  &c. 

Ancient  writers  make  frequent  mention  of  Babyhtiicatexta,  which 
were  a  rich  fort  of  Weavings  or  hangings,  thus  denominated  from  the 
city  Babylon,  where  the  praftice  ot  interweaving  divers  colours  in 
their  hangings  firil  obtained.  Hence  Babylotiijh  Ikins,  Babylotiijh 
carpets,  houtings,  &c.  Alio  Babyhnica  Jolana,  coverings  laid  over 
couches,  &c.  painted  with  gold,  purple,  and  other  colours. 

Babylonian,  Babylonius ,  in  ancient  waitings,  denotes  an  aflro- 
loger,  or  any  thing  that  relates  to  aflrology.  Hence  Babylonica  cura, 
the  art  of  calling  nativities  ;  and  numeri'Babyhnii ,  allrological  com¬ 
putations. 

BABYLON  ICS,  in  literature,  a  fragmentof  the  ancient  hiflory  of 
the  world,  ending  at  267  years  before  Chrifl;  and  compofed  by  Be- 
rofus or  Bcroifu’s,  a  prielt  of  Babylon,  about  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  Bafotinics  were  faid  to  be  very  confonant  W’ith  fcriptUre  ;  but 
there  are  now  only  a  few  imperfed  extrads  of  them  remaining. 

BABYROUSSA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  an  animal  called 
by  fome  porous  Indicus,  or  the  Indian  hog.  It’s  head  and  tail  re- 
i enable  thofe  of  a  boar  ;  and  it’s  legs  and  feet  thegoat’s.  It  has  alfo 
four  longand  crooked  tulks,  twoot  which  arifetrom  the  lower  jafv, 
and  the  other  two  from  the  upper,  making  their  w’ay  through  the 
liefh.  Thus  creature  is  found  in  the  iflandof  Borneo,  and  is  of  the 
fize  and  ffiape  of  a  flag. 

BAC,  a  marine  term  of  french  derivation,  and  fignifies  a  praam, 
or  ferry-boat.  0  1 

BACANT1BI,  in  church  antiquitv,  erratic  clerks,  who  wander¬ 
ed  from  church  to  church. 

LACC.T  Bermud.cnjes ,  in  medicine,  the  nameof  the  fruit  or  ber¬ 
ries  of  thefapindus,  or  foap-berry-tree.  v  ! 


BACCALARIA,  a  term  ufed  by  middle  age  writers,  to  denote  a 
kind  of  country-farms,  confiding  of  fcveral  nuknfes. 

Baccalaria, or  indomnicata,  implied  a  farm  belonging  to  a  lord, 
which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands. 

BACCH.®,  in  antiquity,  the  prieflefies  of  Bacchus,  who  cele¬ 
brated  the  myfteries  of  that  god;  it  alfo  denoted  the  ivy  crowns  or 
garlands  worn  by  the  priefts  of  Bacchus,  when  they  facri'ficed  to 
him.  \  ,  .  . -  ... 

BACCHANALIA,  feafls  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Twoot  thefe  feafls  were  particularly  remarkable, and  diflingui fil¬ 
ed  by  the  epithets  greater  and  lelfer.  The  latter  were  held  in  the 
open  fields  during  the  autumn  ;  but  the  former  were  celebrated  in 
the  city  about  the  vernal  equinox. 

Both  thefe  feafts  w-ere  accompanied  with  games,  fpecfacles,  and 
theatrical  representations  ;  and  it  was  afloat  thofe  feftivals  that  the 
poets  contended  for  the  prize  of  poetry.  Some  of  thofe  who  were 
initiated  into  the  Bacchanalia  reprefented  Silenus  ;  others  Pan  ; 
others  Satyrs  ;  and  in  this  manner  appeared  in  public  day  and  night, 
counterfeiting  drunkennefs,  dancingobfcenely, committing  all  kinds 
of  licentiouihefs  and  debauchery,  both  men  and  vyomon  running 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  forefls,  almofl  naked,  with  hor¬ 
rible  ffirieksand  bowlings,  crying  out  EuoP&aiiyj,  orI« 

Livy  informs  us,  that,  during  the  Bacchanalian  feafls  at  Rome, 
fuch  (hocking  difo.rdcrs  were  pradifed  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  which  thofe  wlio  were  initiated  were  bound  by  the  mofl  horrid 
oaths  to  conceal,  that  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  interpofe  thejr  autho¬ 
rity,  by  fuppreffing  them  firft  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  throughout 
all  Italy. 

Bacchanalia,  ba cchanals,  a  name  given  to  pictures,  or  bajfo 
relievos,  whereon  js  reprefented  the  feafl,  conlifting  chiefly  of  danc¬ 
ings,  nudities,  and  the  like.  The  bacchanals  are  excellently  well 
painted  by  Pouffin.  The  Romifh  carnival  is  called  the  Chriftian 
bacchanalia,  by  fome  writers. 

BACCHARACH  wine,  a  particular  kind  of  wine,  about  which 
writers  are  not  agreed.  Portzius  makes  it  to  differ  from  the  Rhenilh. 

BACCHAR1S,  in  botany,  ploughman’s  fpikenard.  There  are 
two  forts  of  this  plant,  which  grow  naturally  in  North  and  South 
America.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  Linnasan  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuper- 
flua  clafs.  The  receptacle  is  naked,  and  the  pappus  briftly:  the 
calyx  is  imbricated  and  cylindrical:  the  hermaphrodite flofcules are 
intermixed  with  the  female  ones. 

This  plant,  though  feldom  ufed,  is  by  fome  efteemed  a  good  vul¬ 
nerary,  and  ufeful  in  bruifes,  contusions,  ruptures,  and  inward 
w’ounds,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pains  in  the  fide. 

Baccharis,  a  fweet  ointment  ufed  by  the  ancients,  perhaps  fo 
called  from  this  herb  being  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compofition. 

BACCHI,  a  kind  of  machines,  in  form  of  goats,  ufed  by  Jupiter 
in  his  wars  with  the  giants.  There  were  two  kinds  of  bacchi,  one 
made  like  the  battering  rams ;  the  other  contrived  to  call  fire  out  of. 

"BACCHIC,  pertaining  to  the  ceremonies  of  Bacchus, 

Bacchic  Jong,  is  properly  a  dithyrambic  ede  or  hymft;  but  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  ebanfon  a  boire,  or  compofition  to  infpire  mirth. 

BACCHICA,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  ivy.  See  Hedera. 

BACCHI  US,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  foot  compofed  of  two 
long  and  a  ihort  fyllable.  It  is  the  reverie  of  a  dadyl ;  and  has 
it’s  name  from  the  god  Bacchus,  becaufe  it  frequently  occurred  in 
the  hymns  compofed  in  honour  of  that  deity. 

BACCHUS,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  deity,  the  inventor  or  god  of 
wine.  'He  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Semele ; 
and  isfaid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  yoked  oxen  to  the  plough.  He 
is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  jolly  beardlefs  youth,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  vine-leaves :  a  fpear  wrapt  with  the  lame,  in  one 
hand,  and  with  grapes,  or  a  cup,  in  the  other. 

Bacchus  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  fon  of  Ammon,  ■> 
and  the  fame  with  Ofiris. 

Bacchus,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  the 
myxon,  a  filh  of  the  mullet  kind,  remarkable  for  the  red  colour  of 
the  extremity  of  it’s  gilMtnd  mouth. 

BACCIFEROU.S  plants,  in  botany,  are  fueh  as  bear  berries,  or 
fruit  covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  w-herein  is  contained  a  pulp, 
which  grows  foft  and  moift,  when  ripe,  and  incloles  the  feed  within 
it’s  fubliance. 

The  word  is.Latin,  and  compounded  of  bacca,  a  berry,  and  fero , 

I  bear. 

Mr.  Ray  divides  bacciferous  trees  into  four  kinds,  1.  Such  as  bear 
a  caliculate,  or  naked  berry;  the  flower  and  calyx  both  falling  off 
together,  and  leaving  the  berry  bare  ;  as  the  faffafras  trees,  Sc c. 

2.  Such  as  have  a  naked  but  polypvrenous  fruit ;  that  is,  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  more  kernels  or  feeds  within  it ;  as  the  jafininum,  liguf- 
trum,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  have  a  naked  but  monopyrenous  fruit ;  that  is,  contain¬ 
ing  in  it  only  one  feed  ;  as  the  arbutus,  tcrebinthus,  lentifeus,  See. 

4.  Such  as  have  their  fruit  compofed  of  many  alcini,  or  round  foft 
balls,  let  clofe  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  as  the  ava  marina, 
rubus  vulgaris,  rubus  ideeus,  and  the  rubus  minor  frudu  cceruleo. 

BACClNIUM,  orBACCiNA,  a  bafon  to  hold  water  to  wafii  the 
hands  with.  It  was  an  ancient  tenure  in  ferjeantry,  to  hold  the 
bafon,  or  wait  at  the  bafon,  on  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation, 

BACCOFOE,  the  name  of  a  fruit  very  common  in  Guinea,  the 
tafte  and  j^nell  whereof  are  both  very  agreeable.  1 c  differs  only  from 
the  banana,  in  being  whiter,  thicker,  and  Ihorter. 

BACHELOR,  a  Angle  man,  who  Hill  continues  in  a  ftate  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  and  has  never  been  married.  The  rabbins  maintain,  that,  by 
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the  laws  of  Mofes,  every  perfon,  except  fome  few,  are  obliged  in  con- 
fcicnce  to  nrarrv  at  twenty  years  of  age  :  this  makes  one  of  their  613 
precepts.  Hence  thofe  maxims  fo  frequent  among  their  cafuifts,  that 
he  who  does  not  take  the  neceffarv  meafures  to  leave  heirs  behind 
him,  is  not  a  man,  but  ought  to  be  reputed  a  homicide. 

JLycurgus  was  not  more  favourable  :  by  his  laws,  bachelors  are 
branded  with  infamy,  excluded  from  all  offices  civil  and  military, 
and  even  from  the  fflews  and  public  fports.  At  certain  feafis  they 
were  forced  to  appear,  to  be  expofed  to  the  public  dcrifion,  and  led 
naked  round  the  market-place.  At  one  of  their  feafts,  the  women 
led  them  in  this  condition  to  the  altars,  where  they  obliged  them  to 
make  amende  honorable  to  nature,  accompanied  with  a  number  of 
blows,  and  lalhes  with  a  rod  at  difcreti'on.  To  complete  the  affront, 
they  forced  them  to  fing  certain  fortgs  compofed  in  their  own  de- 
rilion. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  more  indulgent  to  the  bachelor-^, ate  :  the 
ancient  church  recommended  it  as  preferable  to,  and  more  perfedt 
than  the  matrimonial  Hate. 

Bachelor  was  formerly  a  title  given  to  thofe  wTho  had  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  were  not  rich  enough,  or  had  not  a 
ful^ient  number  of  vaffals  to  carry  their  banner  before  them  in  the 
field  of  battle  ;  or,  if  they were  of  the  order  of  bannerets,  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  proper  age  to  difplay  their  own  banner  ;  which  obliged 
them  to  march  to  war  under  the  banner  of  another. 

Bachelor  was  alfo  a  common  name  given  to  all  degrees  be¬ 
tween  a  mere  gentleman  and  a  baron. 

Bachelor  was  alfo  a  title  given  to  a  young  cavalier,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  his  firft  campaign,  and  received  the  militarv  girdle. 

Bachelor  was  likewife  applied  to  him  who  had  overcome  his 
antagonift  in  a  tournament,  the  firft  time  of  engaging. 

Bachelors,  knights,  was  a  name  anciently  given  to  the  loweft 
order  of  knights,  and  inferior  bannerets,  &c.  fo  called,  as  being  bus 
chevaliers. 

The  dignity  was  at  firft  confined  to  the  military  men,  but  after¬ 
wards  conferred  on  many  of  the  long  robe.  They  are  now  called 
equites  auraii ,  from  the  gilt  fpurs  put  on  them  at  their  creation  ;  on 
which  occasion  the  ceremony  is  :  the  candidate  kneeling  down,  the 
king  touches  him  lightly  with  a  naked  fword,  and  fays,  Sois  cheva¬ 
lier,  au  nom  de  Dieu,  Be  thou  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God;  and 
afterwards,  Avance,  chevalier,  Come  forward,  knight. 

Bachelor,  in  the  univeriities,  denote  a  perfon  poffeffed  of  the 
baccalaureate,  which  is  the  firit  degree  in  the  liberal  arts  or  faiences. 

Pope  Gregory  IX.  firit  introduced  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  but  it  remains  ftill  unknown  in  Italy. 

At  Oxford,  before  a  perfon  is  intitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  he  mult  have  ftudied  there  four  years  ;  three  years  more  to 
become  mafter  of  arts  ;  ahd  feven  more  to  commence  bachelor  of  di¬ 
vinity. 

At  Cambridge,  to  commence  bachelor  of  arts,  he  muff  have  been 
admitted  near  tour  years  ;  and  above  three  years  more  before  he 
commence  mafter  ;  and  feven  more  ftill  to  become  bachelor  of  divi¬ 
nity.  He  may  commence  bachelor  of  law  after  having  ftudied  it  fix 
years. 

At  Paris,  to  pafs bachelor  in  theology,  a  perfon  mult  have  ftudied 
two  years  in  philofophy,  and  three  in  theology,  and  held  two  adds  of 
examination  in  the  Sorbonne.  Baa belars  in  the  canon  law  are  ad¬ 
mitted  after  two  years  ftudy  in  the  fame,  and  fuftaining  an  adt  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms.  A  bachelor  of.  phytic  muff  have  ftudied  two 
years  in  medicine,  after  having  been  four  years  mafter  of  arts  in  the 
univerfity,  and  have  flood  an  examination  ;  after  which  he  is  invert¬ 
ed  with  the  fur,  in  order  to  be  licenfed. 

Baccalarius  fonnatus,  or  formed  bachelor,  denotes  a  perfon  who  has 
taken  the  degree  regularly  after  the  due  courfe  of  ftudy  andexercifes, 
required  by  the  ftatutes  ;  by  way  of  oppofition  to  a  current  bachelor, 
who  is  admitted  in  the  way  of  grace,  or  bv  diploma. 

We  alfo  read  of  bachelors  of  the  church,  baccalarii  ecclefia.  The 
bifhop  with  his  canons  and  baccalarii ,  cum  conjilio  id  confenju  omnium 
canomcorum  fuorum  id  baccalariorum. 

Bachelors,  in  the  London  livery  companies,  are  thofe  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  livery,  and  are  alfo  called  yeomen. 

Bachelor  is  alfo  applied,  in  the  fix  companies  of  merchants  at 
Paris,  to  the  elders,  and  fuch  as  having  fervedthe  offices,  have  a  right 
to  becalled  by  the  matters  and  wardens  to  be  prefent  with  them,  and 
affift  them  in  whatrelatesro  the  chef  d’ccuvres  of  candidates  for  being 
admitted  matters,  and  for  other  purpofes. 

BACILLI,  or  BaFuli,  in  medicine,  (from  the  Latin  baculus,  a 
ftaff)  are  fuch  compofitions  as  are  made  up  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
like  a  ftick.  See  Lozenge. 

BACK,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Dorsum. 

Back,  in  horfemanfhip.  A  horfe  with  a  weak  back  is  apt  to 
Humble.  A  horfe’s^aJ;  lhould  be  ftrait,  not  hollow  or  faddle-backed ; 
for  thefe  laft  are  generally  light,  and  carry  their  heads  high,  but  want 
in  ftrength  andlervice.  Monter  a  dos,  in  the  French  menage,  is  to 
mount  a  horfe  bare-backed. 

Back,  in  the  brewery,  is  a  large  kind  of  tub,  or  veffel,  wherein 
the  wort  is  put  to  ftand  or  cool  before  boiling.  Beer,  in  brewing, 
paffes  through  three  kinds  of  veliels,  being  mafhed  in  one,  worked  in 
another,  and  cooled  in  a  third,  called  a  back  or  cooler. 

Back,  in  the  diltillery,  is  a  veil'd,  wherein  liquor  intended  to  be 
fermented  is  put. 

Back  of  the  pojl,  a  fea  term.  See  the  article  Stern-/>o7?. 

Back  board  of  a  boat,  is  a  board  of  a  femicircular  figure,  ftretching 
acrofs  the  hinder  part  of  any  boat,  behind  the  feats,  for  the  paffengers 
to  recline  againft. 

Bac  K-aJlern,  in  rowing,  is  to  row  a  boat  or  veffel  with  her  ftern 
or  hinder-part  foremolt,  contrary  to  (her  ufual  motion. 

Back  the  fails,  is  to  arrange  them  in  a  fituation  that  will  force  the 
Ihip  to  retreat,  or  move  backwards. 


Back -flays,  in  naval  affairs,  ropes  faftened  to  the  top- mart  heads, 
and  reaching  down  behind  the  mart  totheoutlidc  of  the  fflip,  where 
they  are  drawn  extremely  tight :  two  of  them  are  generally  formed 
of  one  rope;  the  middledf  which  is  fixed  on  the  mart-head  :  their 
ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  top-marts,  and  keep  them  Upright  when  thev  arc 
oppreffed  with  a  weight  of  fail,  againft  which  they  ad  with  a  coun¬ 
terforce.  Sec  plate  125,  Shipping,  fig.  1.  77.  105,  63,  23.  They  are 
divided  into  brenjl-back-jlays,  and  after-back  flaps. 

Back  paint  fog,  the  art  of  painting  meEzotirvto  prints,  parted  on 
glafs,  with  oil  colours  ;  which  confifts  chiefly  in  fSftenibg  the  print 
upon  a  piece  of  crown  glafs  of  fuch  a  fize  as  fits  the  print. 

Jt  is  performed  thus:  take  your  print  and  lay  it  in  clean  wn‘cr 
for  forty-eight  hours,  provided  the  print  be  on  verv  fttong,elofe,  arid 
hard  gummed  paper  ;  hut  if  the  paper  be  Open, loft,  and’fptmgv,  two 
hours  will  be  fontetimes  firffieient.  The  paper  or  pidure  haVing 
been  fflffieiently  foaked,  take  it  out  and  lay  it  upon  two  ftieers  of 
paper,  and  cover  it  with  two  more  ;  find  let  it  lie  there  a  little  to 
luck  out  the  moifture.  In  the  mean  time,  take  the  glafs  the  pidure 
is  to  be  put  upon,  and  fet  it  near  the  fire  to  warm ;  take  Scrafbufgh 
turpentine,  warm  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  grown  fluid  ;  then  with  a 
hog’s  hair  bruffl  fpread  the  turpentine  very  fmoothly  and  evenly  on 
the  glafs. 

Afterwards,  take  the  mezzotinto  prfnt  from  between  the  papers, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  glafs  ;  beginning  firft  atone  end,  rubbing  it 
down  gently  tis  you  go  on,  till  it  lie  clofe,  and  there  be  no  wind  blad¬ 
ders  between.  Then,  w  ith  your  fingers,  rub  or  roll  off  the  paper 
from  the  back-fide  of  the  print,  till  it  looks  black,  i.  e.  till  you  can 
fee  nothing  but  the  print,  likea  thin  film,  left  upon  the  glafs, and  fet 
it  by  to  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  varniffl  it  over  with  fome  white 
tranfparent  varnifh,  that  the  print  may  be  feen  through  ft; and  then 
it  is  fit  for  painting.  The  utmoft  care  will  be  necelfary  in  rubbing 
or  rolling  the  paper  off  the  print,  fo  as  not  to  tear  it,  efpecrally  in 
the  light  parts. 

Inftead  of  foaking  your  prints  two  days  and  two  nights,  you  “may 
roll  them  up  and  boil  them  for  about  two  hours/ mere  or  lefs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  in  Vyter,  and  that  will  render  it  as 
fit  tor  rubbing,  rolling,  or  peeling,  as  the  other  wav.  This  btifi^ 
dofie,  and  your  oii-colours  prepared, ground  very  fine,  and  tempered 
up  very  ft  iff,  lav  on  the  backlidc  of  the  rranfparent  prims  fuch  colours 
as  each  particular  part  requires  ;  letting  the  mailer-lines  of  phe  prints 
ftill  guide  your  pencil,  and  fo  each  particular  colour  v,  ill  lie  fair  to 
the  eye  on  the  other  lide  of  the  glafs,  and  look  almoli  as  well  as  a 
painted  piece,  if  it  be  done  neatly.  The  fhadows  of  rhe  print  are 
generally  fufficient  for  the  fhadow  of  every  colour;  but  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  give  a  fhadow  by  yourpencil,  then  let  the  fhadnvs  be  laid 
on  firft,  arid  the  other  colours  afterward.  In  laying  ofi  colours  in 
this  kind  of^nl-painting,  you  need  not  be  curious  as  to  the  laying 
them  Oftfmooth. 

This  is  not  at  all  requifite  here,  where  the  chief  aim  is  only  to 
have  the  colo'urs  appear  well  on  thefore  fide  of  the  print ;  arid  there¬ 
fore  the  oniv  care  to  be  ufed  in  this  work,  is  to  lay  the  colours  On 
thick  enough,  that  it’s  body  may  ftrike  the  colour  of  it  plainly 
through  the  glafs. 

Back,  iron  back,  is  a  large  plate  of  cart  iron,  fometimes  adorned 
with  figures  in  low  rtlievo,  intended  to  refledl  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  preferve  the  done  or  brick-work  of  a  chimney  back. 

Backing  a  colt,  is  the  breaking  him  to  the  faddle,  fo  that  he 
may  be  abie  to  bear  his  rider  without  wantonnefs. 

Backing  warrants,  in  law7,  implies  the  figning  of  fuch  as  have 
been  ilfiued  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace  in  one  county,  by  a  juftice  of 
j  the  peace  in  another  county. 

Backs,  among  leather  fellers,  are  the  thickeft  and  heft  tanned 
hides,  principally  ufed  for  foies  of  ftioes. 

Backs  of  a  hip.  See  the  article  Hip. 

BACK-gammon,  a  game  played  with  dice  and  tables. 

Back -heaver,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  long  ufed  in  feveral  parts 
■  -  of  England,  particularly  in  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Suffex,  for 
winnowing  corn. 

BACK-Jitjff,  in  navigation,  an  inftrurrent,  by  the  French  called  the 
1  Englifh  quadrant :  it  was  invented  by  Captain  Davis  ;  and  is  of  good 
i  ufe  in  taking  the  fun’s  altitude  at  fea.  It  confifts  of  three  vanes/ 
A,  B,  anaG,  and  of  two  arches  (plate  i5b,fg-  6,  No.  2.)  '1  he  vane 
|  \  at  A,  called  the  horizon-vane  ;  that  at  B,  the  fnade-vane  ;  and  that 
j  at  C,  the  light-vane.  The  lelier  arch  B  is  of '60  degrees,  and  that 
j  of  C  (or  FG]  of  30  degrees. 

Jo  ufe  the  BACK-Jiaff.  The  ffladgw-vane  B  is  fet  upon  the  60 
arch,  to  an  even  degree  of  fome  latitude,  lefs  hy  10  or  15  degrees 
than  you  judge  the  complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude  will  be  ;  the  ho¬ 
rizon  vane  is  put  on  at  A,  and  the  fight-vane  on  the  30  arCh  F  G  : 
the  obferver’s  back  being  then  turned  to  the  fun,  (whence  rhe  name 
:  of  back-jlaffi,  ox  back- quadrant,)  lie  lifts  up  the  inltrumcnt,  and  looks 
through  the  fight-vane,  railing  or  falling  the  quadrant",  rfll  the  ffla- 
dow  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lhade-vane  fall  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  flit  in  the  horizon-vane;  and  then  it  he  can  lee  the  horizon 
through  the  laid  flit,  the  obfervation  is  well  made. 

BACK-wara,  a  difeafe  very  common  to  baV.ks,  and  called  alfo 
the  filandcr.  The  worms  are  lodged  between  rhefkin  and  the  ftdffl, 
and  fometimes  grow  to  the  length  of  half  a  yard.  1  heir  uiual  plate 
is  under  tfre  flrin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  towards  the  rump. 
They  are  very  troubiefome  to  the  bird,  and  will  at  length  kill  it,  if 
they  be  not  deliroyed  in  time. 

The  principal  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are,  the  (linking  of  the 
breath,  croaking  and  mourning  in  the  night ;  ruffling  and  writhing 
the  tail,  and  the  fmallnds  of  tne.dung. 

\  Some  give  the  bird,  for  a  cure,  clqVcs  of  garlic  ftceped  for  d  few 
nights,  the  juice  of  Itrdng  wormwood  ;  and  others  ufe  a  febu ring 
of  waffled  aloes,  milliard  feed,  and  agaric,  equal  quantities  of 
each . 
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BACKBEROND,  in  law,  denotes  a  criminal  caught  carrying  off 
fomething  on  his  back. 

Backberoud,  ftable-ftand,  dog-draw,  and  bloodv-hand,  in  the  foreft- 
laws,  are  the  four  circumftances  or  cafes  wherein  a  forefter  may  ar- 
reft  the  body  of  an  offender  againft  vert  or  venifon  in  the  foreft. 

BACOBA,  in  botany,  the  banana-tree. 

BACON,  fwine’s  flefh  falted  and  dried  in  the  chimney. 

This  is,  on  feveral  accounts,  an  extremely  improper  and  un- 
wholefome  aliment,  efpecially  for  people  who  ufe  little  exercife  :  as 
well  from  it’s  indigeftible  nature,  as  from  the  obftrudtions  it  is  in  a 
very  great  degree  produ&ive  of. 

Bacon  -[word,  denotes  the  thick  outer  fkin  taken  off  the  lard  or 
fat.  Old  hiftorians  and  law-writers  fpeak  of  th  efervice  of  the  bacon , 
a  cuftom  in  the  manor  of  Whichenovre  in  Staffordlhire,  and  priory 
of  Dunmow  in  Effex;  in  the  former  of  which  places,  by  an  ancient 
grant  of  the  lord,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  with  half  a  quarter  of  wheat,  was 
to  be  given  to  every  married  couple,  who  could  fwear,  that  having 
been  married  a  year  and  a  day,  they  would  never  within  that  time 
have  once  exchanged  their  mate  for  any  other  perfon  on  earth, 
however  richer,  fairer,  or  the  like.  But  they  were  to  bring  two 
of  their  neighbours  to  fwear  with  them,  that  they  believed  they 
fwore  the  truth.  On  this  the  lord  of  another  neighbouring  manor, 
of  Rudlow,  was  to  find  a  horfe  faddled,  and  a  fack  to  carry  the 
bounty  in,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  as  far  as  a  day’s  journey  out 
of  the  manor  :  all  the  tenants  of  the  manor  being  fummoned  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  pay  fervice  to  the  bacon. 

BACTRIANUS,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fpecies  of  the  camel. 

BACTROPERATA,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  fome  an¬ 
cient  philofophers,  fignifying  a  man  with  a  Itaff  and  budget. 

BACULARES,  a  name  given  to  thofe  Anabaptifts,  who  held  it 
unlawful  to  bear  any  other  arms  except  a  ftaff. 

BACULARIUS,  with  middle  age  waiters,  an  ecclefiaftical  ap¬ 
paritor,  who  carries  in  his  hand  a  ftaff,  as  an  enfign  of  his  office. 

BACULE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  portcullis,  or  gate,  made 
like  a  pitfall,  with  a  counterpoife,  and  fupported  by  two  ftrong 
pieces  of  timber.  It  is  ufually  placed  before  the  corps  de  guard,  not 
far  from  the  great  gate  of  the  place. 

Baculi  St.  Pauli,  batoons  of  St.  Paul,  a  kind  of  figured  ftones 
of  the  fame  fubftance  with  thofe  refembling  the  briftles  of  fome 
American  echini. 

BACULOMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  acceffible  or  inacceffi- 
ble  heights,  by  the  help  of  baculi,  ftaves,  or  rods.  See  Altitude. 

BACULOSUS  eclcftajlicus ,  an  ancient  term  for  a  bifhop  or  abbot 
dignified  with  a  crofier  or  paftoral  ftaff. 

BACULUS  divinatorius,  a  branch  of  hazle-tree,  of  a  forked  figure, 
ufed  for  difeovering  mines,  fprings,  and  the  like.  See  Virgula 
divina. 

BADGE,  in  naval  archite&ure,  an  ornament  placed  on  the  out- 
fide  near  the  ftern,  containing  either  a  window  for  the  convenience 
of  the  cabin,  or  the  reprefentation  of  one :  it  is  commonly  decora¬ 
ted  with  marine  figures,  martial  inftruments,  &c. 

BADGER,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an  animal  very  com¬ 
mon  in  molt  parts  of  England,  and  is  called  by  the  feveral  names 
of  the  brock,  the  gray,  and  the  pate.  The  Greeks  had  no  name  for 
this  animal,  unlefs  their  hyana  was  the  fame  creature.  In  the  fyf- 
temof  Linnaeus,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  urfus,  or  bear,  with  very  long 
fore-claws.  Their  fat  is  fold  by  the  druggifts,  as  a  remedy  againft 
diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  the  fciatica,  or  hip-gout. 

Badger,  in  our  old  law-books,  one  that  was  licenced  to  buy 
corn  in  one  place,  and  fell  it  at  another  without  incurring  the 
penalty  of  an  engroffer. 

Badger-/>m;z//«o-.  See  the  article  Hunting. 

BADIAGA,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  the  name  of  a  fort  of 
fpungy  plant,  always  found  under  water.  The  ufe  of  it  is,  the 
taking  away  the  livid  marks  from  blows  and  bruifes,  which  the 
powder  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  do  in  a  night’s  time.-  It  is  common 
in  the  {hops  in  Mofcow,  and  fome  other  northern  kingdoms. 

B  ADI  AN,  or  Badiana,  the  feed  of  a  tree  which  grows  in 
China,  and  fmells  like  anifeed.  The  Chinefe,  and  the  Dutch  in 
imitation  of  them,  fometimes  ufe  the  badian  to  give  their  tea  an 
aromatic  tafte. 

BADIGEON,  a  mixture  of  plaifter  and  free-ftone,  wellground 
together,  and  fifted  ;  ufed  by  ftatuaries  to  fill  up  little  holes,  and 
repair  defeds  in  ftones,  of  which  they  make  their  ftatues,  &c. 
Joiners  ufe  the  fame  word  for  faw-duft  mixed  with  glue,  wherewith 
they  fill  up  the  chaps  in  wrought  wood. 

BADOUCE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fruit  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  refembles  the  mangoujlan. 

BiECKEA,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  whofe  calyx  is  a  permanent 
perianthium,  confiding  of  Angle  funnel.ffiaped  leaf,  cut  into  five 
legments  at  the  brim  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  roundilh  fpreading 
petals  inferted  into  the  cup  ;  the  pericarpium  is  a  globofe  capfule, 
made  up  of  four  valves,  and  containing  four  cells,  in  which  are  a 
few  roundifh  angular  feeds.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  odlandria  monogynia 
clafs. 

BjETUS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fifli  called  by  Latin 
writers  z ottus  ;  particularly  to  that  fpecies  of  it  among  us  called  the 
bull-head,  or  miller’s  thumb. 

BiETYLOS,  anointed  ftones,  worftiipped  by  the  Phoenicians 
by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Cecrops,  and  by  other  barbarous 
nations.  They  were  commonly  of  a  black  colour,  and  confecrated 
to  fome  god,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  fun,  &c.  The  priefts  of 
Cybele  carried  a  bectylos  on  their  bread,  reprefenting  the  mother  of 
the  gods. 

BAFETAS,  or  Baftas,  a  cloth  made  of  coarfe  white  cotton- 
thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  That  of  Surat  is  the 
beft. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  implies  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  particu- 
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lar  commodity.  A  bag  of  almonds  is  about  three  hundred  weight ; 
of  anifeeds  from  three  to  four  hundred ;  of  goats  hair,  from  two  to 
four  hundred,  &c. 

Bag,  facculus,  among  phyficians,  implies  a  fort  of  fomentation, 
prepared  of  proper  ingredients,  inclofed  in  a  bag,  to  be  applied* 
externally  to  a  part  difeafed,  for  prefent  relief. 

Bag,  in  farriery.  See  the  article  Chewing  Balls. 

Bags  are  ufed  in  mod:  countries  to  put  feveral  forts  of  coin  in, 
either  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  copper. 

Bankers,  and  others,  who  deal  much  in  current  cafh,  label  their 
bags. of  money,  by  tying  a  ticket  or  note  at  the  mouth  of  the  bag, 
fignifying  the  coin  therein  contained,  the  fum  total,  it’s  weight* 
and  of  whom  received  :  tare  is  allowed  for  the  bag. 

BAGADAT ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  carrier  pigeons,  which 
are  fometines  brought  to  Europe  from  B'agdat. 

BAGATINS,  or  couriers,  fignify  pigeon-carriers. 

BAGAUDzE,  were  an  ancient  fa&ion  of  peafants,  who,  being 
oppreffed  with  taxes,  rofc  about  the  year  of  Chrift  290,  under  the 
command  of  Amand  and  Elian,  and  ravaged  Gaul. 

BAGAUZE,  a  name  given  in  the  fugar  iflands  to  the  canes, 
after  they  have  paffed  through  the  mill.  They  are  ufed,  wfen 
dried,  for  boiling  the  fugar. 

BAGGAGE,  is  particularly  ufed,  in  the  military  art,  for  the 
neeeffaries,  utenfils,  apparel,  &c.  of  the  officers  and  foldiers. 

The  baggage  includes  alfo  women,  children,  futtlers,  &c.  The 
baggage-waggons  before  a  march  are  appointed  a  rendevous,  where 
they  are  marlhalled  by  the  waggon-mafter  general,  according  to  the 
rank  the  feveral  regiments  bear  in  the  army.  On  a  march,  they 
are  fometimes  ordered  to  follow  the  refpedtive  columns  of  the  army, 
fometimes  to  follow  the  march  of  the  artillery,  and  fometimes  to 
make  a  column  of  themfelves.  The  general’s  baggage  is  commonly 
firft.  If  the  army  march  from  the  right,  the  baggage  of  that  wing 
has  the  van  ;  if  from  the  left,  the  baggage  of  the  left  has  the  van. 
Each  waggon  has  a  diftinguifhed  flag,  to  fhew  to  what  regiment  it 
belongs. 

Baggage.  Packing  up  the  baggage,  vafa  colli gere,  was  a  term 
among  the  Romans,  for  preparing  to  go  to  war,  or  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs  for  an  expedition.  The  formula,  whereby  the  foldiers  declared 
themfelves  to  be  ready,  was,  vafa  conclamare. 

The  Roman  foldiers  had  four  forts  of  luggage,  which  they  never 
went  without,  viz.  corn,  utenfils,  and  arms.  Cicero  obferves,  that 
they  ufed  to  carry  with  them  above  half  a  month’s  provifions ;  and 
Livy  tells  us,  they  fometimes  carried  provifions  for  a  whole  month. 
Their  utenfils  confifted  of  thofe  proper  for  gathering  fuel,  dreffing 
their  meat,  and  even  for  fortification  or  intrenchment ;  and,  morel 
over,  a  chain  for  binding  captives.  For  arms,  the  foot  carried  a 
fpear,  fhield,  faw,  bafket,  hatchet,  flakes  for  fudden  fortifying  a 
camp,  &c.  Being  thus  inured  to  labour,  they  grew  ftrong,  and 
able  to  undergo  any  fatigue  in  battle  ;  the  greateft  heat  of  which 
never  tired  them,  or  put  them  out  of  breath  ;  and  with  all  their 
load  they  would  march  twenty  miles  in  military  rank  on  a  fum- 
mer’s  day. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  word,  fignifying  a  bath  :  we  ufe  it  for  a 
houfe  with  conveniences  for  bathing,  cupping,  fweating,  and  other- 
wife  cleanfing  the  body,  and  fometimes  for  worfe  purpofes. 

Bagnio  is,  in  Turkey,  become  a  general  name  for  the  prifons 
where  their  flaves  are  inclofed,  it  being  ufual  in  thefe  prifons  to 
have  baths. 

.  BAGNOLIANS,  Bagnolenfes ,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fe£l  of  here¬ 
tics,  who  in  reality  were  Manichees,  though  they  fomewhat  dif- 
guifed  their  errors.  They  reje&ed  the  Old  Teftament,  and  part  of 
the  New  ;  held  the  world  to  be  eternal,  and  affirmed  that  God  did 
not  create  the  foul  when  he  infufed  it  into  the  body. 

BAGPIPE,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind,  chiefly  ufed 
in  country  places,  efpecially  in  the  north  :  it  confifts  of  two  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  :  the  firft  a  leathern  bag,  which  blows  up  like  a  foot-ball, 
by  means  of  a  port-vent,  or  little  tube,  fitted  to  it,  and  flopped  like 
a  valve  :  the  other  part  confifts  of  three  pipes  or  flutes,  the  firft 
called  the  great  pipe,  or  drone;  and  the  fccond,  the  little  one ; 
which  pafs  the  wind  out  only  at  the  bottom  :  the  third  has  a  reed, 
and  is  played  on  by  compreffing  the  bag  under  the  arm,  when  full, 
and  opening  or  flopping  the  holes,  which  are  eight,  with  the  fingers. 
The  little  pipe  is  ordinarily  a  foot  long ;  that  played  on,  thirteen 
inches ;  and  the  port-vent  fix.  The  bag-pipe  takes  in  the  compafs 
of  three  odtaves. 

BAGRE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  bearded  fifh  of  theanguilliform 
kind,  without  feales,  and  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  The 
eyes  are  large,  the  mouth  fmall,  and  has  no  teeth.  It  is  caught  in 
the  American  feas,  and  is  eaten ;  but  if  any  body  is  wounded  by  it’s 
thorns,  it  generally  gives  great  pain,  and  the  cure  is  difficult.  This 
fifh  is  a  fpecies  of  the ftlurus,  in  Linnaeus’s  fyftem. 

Bagre  de  Rio,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fifh  more  frequently 
known  by  that  of  nhamdia. 

BAGUETTE,  in  archite&ure,  fignifies  a  fmall  round  moulding 
lefs  than  the  afragal.  It  is  fometimes  carved,  and  enriched  with 
foliages,  pearls,  ribbands,  laurels,  &c. 

BAHAR,  or  Barr,  a  weight  ufed  in  Ternate,  Mocha,  in  the 
Moluccas,  Achem,  and  divers  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  great,  wherewith  fpice  is  weighed,  equi¬ 
valent  to  2oocatis,  at  26  taels  to  the  cati,  amounting  to  481  pounds 
4  ounces,  Paris  meafure. 

The  little  bahar  ferves  for  the  weighing  quickfilver,  vermilion, 
ivory,  filk,  mufk,  and  other  precious  wares,  containing  likewife 
2oocatis,  but  at  22  taels  to  the  cati,  amounting  to  about  qoi  pounds 
7  ounces,  Paris  meafure.  The  Chinefe  bahar  is  300  catis,  but 
each  cati  only  equal  to  16  taels. 

BAHIR,  a  Hebrew  term  fignifying  famous  or  illuftrious;  but 
particularly  ufed  for  a  book  ot  the  Jews,  treating  of  the  profound 
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myfteries  of  the  cabala,  being  the  mod  ancient  of  their  rabbinical 
works. 

BAHIRA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Arabs  to  one  of  the  four 
kinds  of  camels  or  ftieep,  which  for  fome  reafons  of  their  religion, 
were  turned  out  at  liberty,  With  an  ear-mark,  and  exempted  from 
further  fervice.  They  were,  however,  abolifhed  by  Mahomet,  as 
not  being  a  divine  ordinance. 

BAIL,  in  law,  the  fetting  at  liberty  one  arrefled,  or  imprifoned, 
upon  an  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  upon  fureties  taken  for  hrs 
appearance  at  a  day  and  place  afligned  ;  and  is  either  common  or 
fpecial. 

Bail,  common,  is  in  a£lions  of  fmall  prejudice,  or  flight  proof, 
in  which  cafe  any  fureties  are  taken. 

Bail,  Jpecia!,  is  that  given  in  cafes  of  greater  moment,  where  it 
is  required  that  the  fureties  be  fubfidy-men  at  leaft,  and  according 
to  the  matter  in  queftion. 

It  was  fome  years  ago  enabled,  that  no  perfon  fliould  be  held  to 
fpecial  bail  in  any  a£f  ion  brought  for  lefs  than  ten  pounds  :  but  this 
is  only  obferved  as  to  writs  iffued  out  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter- 
Hall ;  for  the  marfhal’s  court  continues  to  arrell  and  hold  to  fpecial 
bail  ina&ions  exceeding  forty  (hillings. 

By  the  indulgence  of  the  common-law,  all  perfons  might  be 
bailed  till  they  were  convidted  of  the  offence  laid  to  their  charge  : 
but  it  is  enatfted,  by  ftatute,  that  murderers,  outlaws,  houfe-bur- 
ners,  thieves,  openly  defamed,  (hall  not  be  bailed.  However,  this 
ftatute  does  not  extend  to  the  court  of  king’s-bench,  which  bails 
in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  and  may  bail  even  for  murder,  & c. 

Manwood  thus  diftinguifhes  between  bail  and  mainprife.  He 
that  is  mainprifed,  is  faid  to  be  at  large,  and  to  go  about  at  his 
liberty,  without  ward,  till  the  time  of  appearance:  whereas  he 
who  is  let  to  bail  to  tw'O  or  more  men,  is  always  accounted  by  law 
to  be  in  their  ward  and  cuftody  for  the  time  ;  and  they  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  a&ually  keep  him  in  prifon. 

In  civil  cafes,  every  defendant  is  bailable ;  but  in  criminal  matters, 
it  is  otherwife. 

The  refufal  or  delay  of  bail  to  perfons  bailable,  is  an  offence  by 
the  common  law,  bv  ftatute,  and  by  the  habeas  corpus  adf . 

Ba'il  above ,  or  Bail  to  theattion,  that  which  fucceeds  the  return 
of  the  adftion,  or  the  appearance  of  the  perfon  haded.  The  bail 
muft,  if  required,  fwear  that  they  are  houfekeepers,  and  each  of 
them  worth  double  the  fum  for  which  they  are  bail,  after  all  their 
debts  are  paid. 

Bail -bond,  is  an  obligation  or  bond  entered  into  by  one  or  more 
fureties,  on  putting  in  bail  to  the  fheriff,  infuring  the  appearance  of 
the  defendant  at  the  return  of  the  writ. 

Bail  in  error,  implies  the  bail  given  by  a  perfon  who  is  plaintiff  in 
error,  or  who  brings  a  writ  of  error  after  verdidt. 

Bails,  clerk  of  the,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  where  he  attends  for  the  purpofe  of  filing  the  bail-pieces 
taken  in  that  court. 

BAILE,  in  fea-language.  The  feamen  call  throwing  the  water 
by  hand,  out  of  the  (hip,  or  boat’s  hold,  bailing. 

BAILEMENT,  in  law,  denotes  the  delivery  of  things,  whether 
goods  or  writings,  to  another  ;  fometimes  to  be  delivered  back  to 
the  bailor,  or  perfon  who  delivered  them  ;  fometimes  to  the  ufe  of 
him  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  or  to  a  third  perfon. 

BAILIAGE,  water,  is  an  ancient  duty  payable  to  the  city  of 
London,  for  all  goods  and  merchandizes  brought  into  or  carried  out 
of  any  part  of  that  city. 

BAILIFF,  is  an  officer  appointed  for  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  within  a  certain  diftridt  called  bailiwick  ;  which  fee. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  baillijf,  (in  Latin,  ballivus) 
of  bail,  an  old  word,  denoting  a  guardian,  or  governor  of  a  youth. 

Loyfeau  refers  the  origin  of  bailiffs  to  the  ufurpation  and  idlenefs 
of  the  great  lords,  who  having  got  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in¬ 
to  their  own  hands,  and  being  weary  of  the  burden,  transferred  it  to 
their  deputies,  whom  they  called  bailiffs.  The  name  and  office  of 
bailiff  is  now  grown  into  fuch  contempt,  at  leaft  thofe  who  were 
formerly  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  that  they  are  at  prefent  no  more  than 
bare  meffengers,  and  mandatories  within  their  liberties,  to  ferve 
writs  and  the  like. 

Bailiffs  are  of  two  kinds  ;  namely,  bailiffs  errant  or  itinerant,  and 
bailiffs  of  f  ranch  if  es. 

Bailiffs  errant ,  are  employed  by  the  fheriff  to  go  through  the 
county  to  ferve  writs  and  warrants, fummon  affizes,  county-courts, 
feffions,  &c.  Being  made  anfwerable  for  their  conduct,  they  are 
thence  called  bound  -bailiffs,  which  is  vulgarly  corrupted  into  a  more 
homely  appellation. 

Bailiffs  <f f ranch fes,  are  thofe  whom  the  lord  appoints,  within 
his  liberty,  to  do  fuch  offices  therein  as  the  bailiff-errant  does  at  large 
in  the  county.  Bailiffs  of  the  forefts,  and  bailiffs  of  manors,  gather 
rents,  pay  quit-rents,  diretft  the  huibandry,  fell  trees,  &c. 

The  word  bailiff  is  alfo  applied  to  the  chief  magiftrates  of  feveral 
corporation  towns,  as  Ludlow,  Leominfter,  &c.  There  is  likewife 
the  bailiff  of  Dover  caftle,  Sec. 

Bailiff,  provincial,  was  an  officer  among  the  French,  appoin¬ 
ted  to  adminilter  juftice  in  a  certain  province  or  county, fomewhat 
like  our  juftice  ol  affize,  inftituted  by  the  dukes  and  counts  in  their 
refpeftive  territories,  afterthey  became  poffeffed  of  them  ;  and  adted 
in  their  name,  and  by  their  authority.  Appeals  .lay  from  thefe  to 
the  bailiffs  of  F ranee. 

Bailiffs,  royal,  were  thofe  over  provinces  which  afterwards  de¬ 
volved  to  the  crown.  The  high  or  heritable  bailiffs  of  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Carrick,  bee.  in  Scotland,  are  fomewhat  like  thefe. 

Bailiffs  were  anciently  magiftrates  of  cities  and  towns,  near¬ 
ly  anfwering  to  portgrave,  mayor,  Sec.  Weftminfter,  Southwark, 
Scarborough,  Sec.  are  ftill  governed  by  bailiffs ;  as  was  Canterbury 
500  years  before  it  became  a  mayor  town. 
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Bailiff  of  the  empire,  anciently  denoted  the  vicar  or  regent  of 
the  empire. 

Bailiff,  water,  is  an  officer  anciently  appointed  in  port-towns, 
for  fearching  (hips.  The  city  of  London  have  ftill  fuch  an  officer, 
who  fuperviles  and  fearches  all  fifli  brought  thither,  gathers  the  toll 
on  the  river,  attends  on  the  lord-mayor  by  water  ;  and,  by  warrant, 
arrefts  for  debt,  or  criminal  matters  done  on  the  Thames,  Sec. 

BAILIWICK,  the  precindt  of  a  bailiff,  or  the  place  within 
which  his  jurifdidtion  is  terminated. 

BA1LO,  or  Bai,io,  a  name  applied  to  the  ambaffador  and con- 
ful  of  Venice,  who  refides  at  the  Porte ;  both  thefe  offices  centering 
in  one  perfon. 

BAIOCCO,  a  copper  coin,  current  at  Rome,  and  throughout 
the  whole  ftate  of  the  church,  ten  of  which  make  a  julio,  and  art 
hundred  a  Roman  crown. 

BAIRAM,  in  the  Mahometan  cuftoms,  a  yearly  feftival  of  the 
1  urks,  which  they  keep  after  the  faft  of  Ramazan. 

The  Mahometans  have  two  bairams,  the  great  and  the  little. 

Bairam,  the  little,  holds  for  three  days,  and  is  feventy  days  after 
the  firft,  which  follows  immediately  the  Ramazan.  During  the 
bairam  the  people  leave  their  work  for  three  days,  make  prefents  to 
one  another,  and  fpend  the  time  with  great  manifeftations  of  joy. 
If  the  day  after  Ramazan  fhould  prove  fo  cloudy  as  to  prevent  the 
fight  of  the  new  moon,  the  bairam  is  put  off  to  the  next  dav,  when 
it  is  kept,  even  if  the  moon  fliould  ftill  be  obfeured.  When  they 
celebrate  this  feaft,  after  numerous  ceremonies,  or  rather  ftrang'e 
mimickries,  in  their  mofque,  it  is  concluded  with  a  folemn  prayer 
againft  the  infidels,  to  extirpate  Chriftian  princes,  or  to  arm  them 
againft  one  another,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
the  borders  of  their  la  we, 

BAIT,  white ,  is  a  fmall  fifli,  caught  in  great  plenty  in'  the  river 
Thames,  during  the  month  of  July,  near  Blackwall,  and  isefteemed 
very  delicious.  It  is  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  genus  of  cyprinus. 

Bait,  among  fifhermen,  implies  a  fubftance  proper  to  be  fann¬ 
ed  to  a  hook,  in  order  to  catch  the  different  forts  of  fifli. 

Baits  are  of  two  forts  ;  natural,  and  artificial. 

Baits,  natural,  or  thofe  generally  living,  are  all  kinds  of  worms, 
as  the  red-worm,  maggot,  &c.  alfo  frogs,  grafshoppers,  hornets, 
bees,  fnails,  roaches,  bleak,  gudgeons,  loaches.  See.  Thefe  baits 
are  to  be  kept  each  fort  feparate,  in  a  proper  foil,  and  to  be  fed 
with  what  they  like  beft. 

•  Baits,  artificial,  are  flies  of  all  kinds  and  ftiapes,  made  of  filk, 
feathers,  and  the  like. 

Baits,  dead,  are  paftes  of  divers  forts,  made  of  corn,  cheefe, 
fruit,  wafps,  boiled  beans,  &c. 

Sheep’s  blood  and  cheefe  are  good  baits  in  April ;  the  bobs  dried, 
wafps  and  bees,  are  for  May  ;  brow’n  flies  for  June;  maggots  and 
hornets  for  July  ;  fnails  in  Auguft ;  grafshoppers  in  September; 
corn  and  bramble  berries  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf :  the  red-earth  worm 
is  good  for  fmall  fifli  all  the  year  round  :  and  fmall  fifli  are  good  baits 
for  pikes  at  all  times. 

There  are  feveral  artificial  baits  For  intoxicating  of  fowls,  and  yet 
withotit  tainting  or  hurting  their  flefli :  for  the  greater  fort  of  land- 
fowlsjthe  bait  may  be  made  thus:  take  a  peck,  or  a  leffer  quantity, 
of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  with  which  mix  two  handfuls  of  nux  vomica; 
boiLthem  together  till  they  are  almoft  ready  to  burft  ;  ftrew  them 
upon  the  land  where  you  defign  to  take  the  fowl,  and  fuch  as  eat 
thereof  will  be  intoxicated,  and  lie  as  if  dead  :  Small  birds  may  be 
taken  with  only  this  alteration;  inftead  of  wheat,  or  the  like  crain, 
take  hempfeed,  See. 

Bait,  ledger,  is  that  which  remains  fixed  in  one  certain  place, 
while  the  angler  may  be  abfent  ;  it  is  particularly  made  choice  ofiq 
fiftiing  for  pike. 

Bait,  walking,  that  which  the  angler  attends,  while  he  continues 
moving  from  place  to  place,  fearching  for  the  fifli.  See  Fly,  and 
Fishing. 

Baits  of  hemp,  are  bundles  of  that  plant,  pulled  and  tied  up, 
ready  for  fteeping  in  w'ater. 

BAITING,  or  Bating,  in  falconry,  is  when  a  hawk  makes  a 
fluttering  with  the  wdngs,  either  from  perch  or  fift,  as  if  it  were 
ftriving  to  get  loofe. 

Baiting  likewife  implies  the  ad!  of  fmaller  or  weaker  animals 
harraffing  and  attacking  thofe  which  are  greater  and  ftronger. 

Thus  we  hear  of  the  baiting  ofbulls  and  bears  by  maftiffor  bull¬ 
dogs,  with  fliort  nofes,  that  they  may  take  the  better  hold.  Bull- 
baiting  is  afport  peculiar  to  England,  and  favours,  like  fome  others, 
of  our  ancient  Gothicifm.  Whales  are  baited  by  a  kind  of  fifli  call¬ 
ed  oria,  or  killers,  ten  or  twelve  of  which  will  attack  a  young 
wdiale  at  once,  and  not  leave  him  till  he  is  killed. 

BAjULATIO,  the  office  of  a  bailiff. 

BAJ  ULUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Greek 
emperors  ;  whereof  there  were  feveral  degrees.  Children  of  condi¬ 
tion,  w  hen  weaned,  or  ready  to  be  weaned,  had  men  to  carry  them 
about,  and  take  care  of  them,  who  w  ere  called  geruli  and  bajuli,  a 
gerendo  &  bajulando  :  they  had  alfo,  belidc  their  nurfe,  a  woman  cal¬ 
led  gemla. 

Bajulus  is  likewife  ufed,  by  Latin  writers,  in  the  feveial  other 
fenfes  wherein  bailiff'is  applied  among  us. 

Bajulus  w’as  likewife  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nafteries,  to  whom  belonged  the  charge  of  collecting  and  diftribu- 
ting  the  money  and  legacies  left  for  maffes  and  obits. 

A  Treatije  on  BAKING. 

BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread, or  of  reducing  meal  of  any 
kind,  w  hether  Ample  or  compound,  into  bread. 

Who  firft  invented  this  ufeful  art,  w'edvill  not  pretend  to  fay. 
but  by  the  mention  of  Jhew-bread  among!!  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
known  to  the  Levitcs,tViat  attended  the  tabernacle  in  the  w  ilderncfs. 
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Some  have  afcribcd  the  invention  to  the  Grecians  ;  and  add,  that 
if  paffed  into  Italy  about  the  year  of  Rome  583,  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus.  This  is  certain,  the  Cappadocians,  and  after  them  the 
Lydians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  are  the  moil  applauded  lakers  in 
antiquity. 

At  Rome  the  bakers  were  held  in  great  efteem,  and  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  great  privileges,  and  fubjedfed  to  certain  reftridfions. 

The  fraternity  of  bakers,  by  the  Roman  laws,  held  their  effects  in 
common,  and  could  not  difpofe  of  any  part  of  them.  Each  bake- 
houfe  had  a  patronus,  who  had  the  fuperintendancy  thereof ;  and 
thefe  patroni  elected  one  out  of  their  number  each  year,  who  had 
the  fuperintendance  over  all  the  reft,  and  the  care  of  the  college. 
Out  of  the  body  of  the  bakers  every  now  and  then  one  was  admitted 
among  thefenators. 

To  preferve  honour  and  honefty  in  the  college  of  bakers,  they 
were  exprefly  prohibited  ail  alliance  with  comedians  and  gladiators ; 
each  had  his  {hop  or  bake-houfe,  and  they  were  diftributed  into  four¬ 
teen  regions  of  the  city.  They  were  excufed  from  guardianfhip  and 
other  offices,  which  might  divert  them  from  their  employment. 

By  the  Englilh  ftatutes  bakers  are  declared  not  to  be  handicrafts. 
No  man  for  uling  the  myfteries  or  fciences  of  baking,  brewing,  fur- 
gerv,  or  writing,  (hall  be  interpreted  a  handicraft,  22  Hen.  8,  c.  13. 

The  bakers,  by  a  law  ena&ed  in  parliament,  are  prohibited  the 
ufe  of  alum  in  their  making  of  bread,  under  fevere  penalties. 

The  forms  of  baking ,  among  the  Europeans,  are  reduced  to  two  ; 
the  one  for  unleavened,  the  other  for  leavened  bread  ;  though  very 
few,  the  Jews  excepted,  ufe  at  prefent  unleavened  bread  ;  as  being 
too  infipid,  and  even  thofe  but  in  the  time  of  their  palfover,  or  of 
fome  other  particular  feaft. 

The  other  manner  of  baking  leavened  bread,  is  called  manchet- 
laking ;  which  is  done  in  this  manner :  the  meal,  ground  and 
bolted,  is  put  into  a  trough,  and  being  opened  in  the  middle,  to  a 
buffiel  are  put  about  three  pints  of  warm  ale,  with  barm,  and  fait 
to  feifon  it :  this  is  kneaded  together  with  the  hands  through  the 
breiit,  or  for  want  thereof  with  the  feet  through  a  cloth  ;  after  hav¬ 
ing  lain  an  hour  to  fwell,  it  is  moulded  into  manchets,  which 
fcorched  in  the  middle,  and  pricked  a-top  to  give  room  to  rife,  are 
baked  in  the  oven  by  a  gentle  fire. 

The  common  bread  making  is  performed  thus :  the  meal  being  in 
the  trough,  fome  leaven  (faved  from  a  former  batch  filled  with  fait 
laid  up  to  four,  and  at  length  diffolved  in  warm  water)  is  ftiained 
through  a  cloth  into  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  and 
Worked  with  fome  of  the  flour  to  a  moderate  confidence:  this  is  co¬ 
vered  up  with  meal,  where  it  lies  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
whole  heap  is  ftirred,  and  mixed  together  with  a  little  warm  water, 
barm,  and  fait,  by  which  it  isfeafoned,  ftiffened,  and  brought  loan 
even  leaven  ;  it  is  then  kneaded,  or  trodden,  moulded,  and  baked. 

In  the  kneading  of  the  mafs,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not 
worked  too  long,  elfe  it  would  render  the  bread  heavy,  and  hinder 
it  to  rife  in  the  oven ;  neither  is  it  to  be  worked  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
for  then  the  mixture  proving  imperfeft,  would  fill  the  bread  with 
lumps  of  flour,  render  it  harffi,  and  of  an  indifferent  tafte  ;  part  of 
it  being  leavened,  and  the  other  unleavened  ;  which  to  avoid,  the 
water  muft  be  poured  by  degrees,  and  the  mafs  worked  by  degrees ; 
waiting  to  pour  no  more  water,  till  the  firft  poured  being  fo  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  mafs,  by  the  working  of  it,  it  has  brought  it  to  a 
due  confiftence,  neither  too  hard,  nor  too  foft ;  and  then  pour 
more  water  upon  that  mafs  already  worked,  and  then  the  workman 
approaches,  with  his  hand,  new  flour,  near  that  mafs,  all  ready 
worked,  incorporating  both  together,  and  fo  on,  till  the  end  of  the 
operation.  The  water  muft  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  ;  for 
if  too  hot,  it  renders  the  fermentation  through  the  whole  mafs  too 
great,  and  caufes  a  difagreeable  fournefs  in  the  bread  ;  if  too  cold, 
it  hinders  the  fermentation,  which  renders  the  bread  heavy,  and 
gives  it  a  fweet,  unpalatable  tafte.  In  winter,  the  leaven  is  always 
prepared  in  a  warm  place,  elfe  it  would  have  little  or  no  effed  ;  and 
the  mafs,  after  it  has  been  kneaded,  is  kept  longer  before  it  is  put 
into  the  oven,  than  in  the  fummer ;  in  order  to  give  time  to  the 
leaven  to  ferment  through  the  whole  mafs. 

There  is  an  art  in  heating  the  oven  for  the  baking  of  bread  ;  for 
if  it  is  too  hot^it  hinders  the  bread  from  rifing,  and  makes  it  almoft 
all  cruft  ;  if  too  cold,  inftead  of  evaporating  the  whole  humidity, 
it  keeps  the  greateft  part  of  it  within  the  mafs,  and  renders  the 
bread  heavy  and  difagreeable  :  therefore  a  gradual  heat  is  beft  ;  for 
then  the  bread  rifing  and  baking  by  degrees,  acquires  a  due  confid¬ 
ence,  and  a  favoury  tafte. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  the  leaven,  arrived  at  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fournefs,  is  not  to  be  ufed,  not  even  in  the  fmalleft  quantity  ; 
for  it  would  communicate  a  very  difagreeable  tafte  to  the  whole. 

Bisket,  (i.  e.  bis ,  twice,  coitus,  baked)  which  is  a  fort  of  bread, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  fea,  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
bread,  with  this  Angle  difference  that  it  paffes  the  oven  twice. 
The  firft  time  it  is  baked  to  the  confiftence  of  common  bread,  and 
kept  till  it  has  fweated  all  it’s  humidity,  and  then  put  into  theoven 
•  again,  to  dry  it  quite ;  otherwife  it  would  be  fubjed  to  grow  mouldy, 
and  four.  For  long  voyages,  they  bake  it  four  times,  and  prepare 
it  fix  months  before  the  embarkation. 

Ginger-Bread,  is  a  rich  fort  of  bread,  the  flavour  and  tafte 
whereof  are  heightend  and  improved  with  fpices,  and  particularly 
ginger,  whence  the  name.  There  are  various  forms  and  prepara¬ 
tions  of  ginger-bread.  The  following  is  well  recommended. 
“  Into  a  pound  of  almonds  grate  a  penny  white  loaf,  and  beat 
them  together;  to  the  mixture  add  an  ounce  of  ginger,  feraped  fine, 
and  anifeed  and  liquorice  in  powder,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  : 
pour  in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  rofe-water,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  pafte,  with  half  a  pound  of  fugar  ;  mould  and  roll  it,  print 
it  and  dry  it  in  a  ftove.”  r 

Others  make  it  with  treacle,  citron,  lemon  and  orange-peel,  can- 
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died-ginger,  coriander  and  carraway  feed,  mixed  up  with  as  much 
flour,  as  will  make  it  into  a  pafte. 

In  all  the  other  parts' of  the  world  they  have  little  or  no  notion 
of  baking,  except  in  thofe  parts  where  the  Europeans  have  -fettled, 
and  where  they  are  numerous;  every  where  elfe  they  follow  yet  the* 
primitive  fimplicity  of  baking  their  bread  under  the  embers;  the 
greateft  part  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  nations  having  not  even  the 
leaft  notion  of  bi'ead.  Efpecially  thofe  who  dry  their  meat  by  the 
fun,  and  eat  it  without  any  other  cookery,  as  do  moft  of  the  Tartars. 
In  the  Weft -Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  .fome  Indian  nations 
make  bread  of  a  fort  of  root  they  call  cajjave,  or  caj/abre,  which  is  a 
fort  of  poifon  of  itfelf,  before  it’s  preparation  ;  which  is  done  in  this 
manner  :  they  pound  the  root  to  extra£f  all  it’sjuice,  in  w-hich  con- 
fifts  all  it’s  malignity  ;  they  afterwards  dry  it  in  the  fun,  fo  that  it 
may  eafily  be  reduced  into  a  fort  of farinaT  or  flour,  which  they  mix 
with  water,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  large  pancake,  which 
they  bake  before  t he  fire.  When  baked,  it  is  as  white  as  a.ffieet 
and  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  They  could,  if  they  thought  pro¬ 
per,  make  a  very  good  bread  of  maize,  which  they  have  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  but  they  content  themfelves  with  broiling  the  whole  ear  up¬ 
on  the  coals,  and  thus  eat  it  without  any  other  preparation. 

The  bakers  of  London  make  the  nineteenth  company.  They  were 
incorporated  about  the  year  1307,  and  confiftof'a  mailer,  four  war¬ 
dens,  thirty  affiftants,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  on  the  livery, 
befide  the  commonalty.  The  bakers  of  London  are  under  the  jurifl 
diction  of  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen; 

A  penalty  is  mfli&ed  on  bakers  felling  at  a  higher  price  than  isfet 
by  the  lord- mayor.  Bakers  are  to  fet  their  marks  on  their  bread. 
The  affize  of  bread  is  regulated  by  feveral  ftatutes. 

Baking  alfo  implies  the  expofinga  fubftance,  inclofed  in  a.  cruft, 
to  the  fire. 

In  pharmacy,  an  oil  is  made  of  earth-worms ;  which  having 
flood  lome  time  to  putrefy,  are  covered  up,  together  with  the  veflel 
they  are  in,  with  a  wheaten  cruft,  and  fet  in  rheoven:  by  which 
they  are  converted  to  a  thick  yellow’  oily  powder :  this  is  preferibed 
againft  arthritic,  fhooting  pains. 

Baking  porcelain.  See  Porcelain,  and  China-uw?. 

BALA,  is  a  name  ufed  by  fome  botanic  authors  for  the  plantane- 
tree  ;  called  alfo  by  others  the  banana ,  and  ficoides.  j 

BALAAMITES,  were  a  fe£t  in  the  firft  age  of  Chriftianity,  of 
the  fame  import  in  the  Hebrew  language with  that  called,  in  the 
Greek,  Ni  colaitans;  w’hich  fee. 

BALAM  PULL  I,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  tree  whofe  fruit  is  the  tamarind  fold  in  the  {hops. 

BALANCE,  or  Ballance,  libra,  one  of  the  fix  Ample  powers 
in  mechanics,  principally  ufed  in  determining  the  equality  or. differ¬ 
ence  of  weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and  confequently  their  maffes  or 
quantities  of  matter.  .ffi  .  v  a; 

The  balance  is  of  two  kinds,  the  ancient  and  the  modern. 

The  ancient,  or  Roman,  called  alfo  the  jlateru  Romana,  or  fleel- 
yard,  confifts  of  a  lever  or  beam,  moveable  on  a  center,  and  fuf- 
pended  near  one  of  it’s  extremities  :  the  bodies  to  be  weighed  are 
applied  on  one  fide  of  the  center,  and  their  weight  is  fhewn  by  the 
divilion  marked  on  the  beam,  where  the  weight,  which  is  moveable 
along  the  lever,  keeps  the  fteel-yard  in  equilibrio.  This  balance  is 
ftill  frequently  ufed  in  weighing  heavy  bodies. 

The  modern  balance  now  generally  ufed,  confifts  of  a  lever  or 
beam  fufpended  exadtly  in  the  middle,  having  feales  or  bafons  hung 
to  each  extremity. 

1  he  lever  is  called  th ojugum  or  beam,  and  the  two  moieties  there¬ 
of  on  each  fide  the  axis,  the  brachia,  or  arms.  The  line  on  which 
the  beam  turns,  or  which  divides  it’s  brachia,  is  called  the  axis; 
and  when  confidered  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  brachia,  is 
efteemed  a  point  only,  and  called  the  center  of  the  balance:  the  han¬ 
dle  whereby  it  is  held,  or  by  which  the  whole  apparatus  is  fufpend¬ 
ed,  is  called  trutina;  and  the  {lender  part  perpendicular  to  the  beam, 
whereby  either  the  equilibrium,  or  preponderency  of  bodies  is  indi¬ 
cated,  is  called  the  tongue  of  the  balance. 

It  follow’s,  from  w’hat  has  been  obferved,  therefore,  that  in  the 
Roman  balance,  the  weight  ufed  for  a  counterpoife  is  the  fame,  but 
the  points  of  application  various  :  in  the  common  balance  the  coun¬ 
terpoife  is  various,  and  the  points  of  application  the  fame.  The 
principle  on  which  each  is  founded,  may  be  very  eafily  underftood 
from  the  following  obfervations,  and  the  general  properties  of  the 
lever.  See  Lever. 

Balance,  doSlrine  of  the.  The  beam  AB  (plate  163,  fig.  9,) 
the  principal  part  of  the  balance,  is  a  lever  of  the  firft  kind,  which 
(inftead  of  refting  on  a fulcrum  at  C,  it’s  center  of  motion)  is  fuf¬ 
pended  by  fomewhat  fattened  to  C,  it’s  center  of  motion.  So  that 
the  mechanifm  of  the  balance  depends  on  the  fame  theorem  as  that 
of  the  lever. 

Hence,  as  the  known  weight  is  to  the  unknown,  fo  is  the  diftance' 
of  the  unknown  weight  from  the  center  of  motion,  to  the  diftance 
of  the  known  weight,  where  the  two  weights  will  counterpoife  each* 
other  ;  confequently,  the  known  weights  {hew  the  quantity  of  the 
unknown. 

Or  thus  :  the  adfion  of  a  weight  to  move  a  balance  is  by  fo  much 
greater,  as  the  point  preffed  by  the  weight  is  more  diftant  from  the 
center  of  the  balance  ;  and  that  adtion  follows  the  proportion  of  the 
diftance  of  thefaid  point  from  that  center.  When  the  balance  moves 
about  it’s  center,  the  point  B  deferibes  the  arch  Bb(Jig.  10,) ;  w-hilft 
the  point  A  deferibes  the  arch  A  a, .  which  is  the  biggeft  of  the  two : 
therefore  in  the  motion  of  the  balance,  the  adlion  of  the  fame  weight 
is  different,  according  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  applied:  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  fpaqe  gone  through  by  the  point 
at  A  is  as  A  a,  and  ac  B  as  B  0,  but  thofe  arches  are  to  one  another 
asCA,  CB. 

Balance,  hydrojlatical,  akintl  of  balance  contrived  for  the  eafy 
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and  exa&  finding  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies,  both  liquid  and 
folid. 

The  inftrument  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  eftimating  the  degree  of 
purity  of  bodiesof  all  kinds;  the  quality  and  richnefsof  metals, ores, 
minerals,  &c.  the  proportions  in  any  mixture,  adulteration,  or  the 
like  ;  of  all  which  the  fpecific  weight  is  the  only  adequate  telL 
The  hvdroftatical  balance  is  founded  on  this  theorem  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  fhat-a  body  heavier  than  water  weighs  lefs  in  water  than  in 
air,  by  the  weight  of  as  much  water  as  is  equal  to  it  in  bulk. 
Whence,  if  we  fubtrad  the  weight  of  the  bodv  in  water  from  it’s 
weight  in  air,  the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  folid  propofed. 

Having,  therefore,  two  bodies,  the  one  firm,  the  other  fluid,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  weight  of  each  apart;  to  find  their  proportion,  di¬ 
vide  the  greater  by  the  lelTer  ;  the  quotient  compared  to  one,  that 
is,  unity,  will  be  the  antecedent  of  the  proportion  defired. 

The  inflrument,  with  it’s  apparatus,  is  reprefented  ( plate  13,  fig. 
5,  6,  Hydrojlatics  and  Hydraulics,)  and  needs  little  defeription.  See 
the  article  Gold. 

AB  is  a  nice  balance,  turning  with  a  fmall  part  of  a  grain,  and 
furnilhed  with  a  long  examen  D,  for  determining  the  exad  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition  of  the  balance. 

x.  To  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fluid  :  hang  to  the  end  B  of 
the  beam  the  little  fcale  S,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  fcale  S,  by  a 
horfe-hair,  which  is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water,  the 
glafs  bubble  G,  which  muft  be  fpecifically  heavier  than  any  fluid 
except  mercury.  To  the  oppofite  end  A  of  the  beam  hang  a  brafs 
fcale  E,  which  is  to  counterpoife  to  the  bubble  G  immerfed  in  wa¬ 
ter:  but  When  the  bubble  hangs  out  of  the  water,  a  weight  muft  be 
laid  on  E  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  which  weight  will  be  equal  to 
what  the  bubble  loft  in  w'ater,  or  to  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the 
bubble ;  when  rain  water  is  ufed,  this  weight  will  be  a  thoufand 
grains.  Then  fill  a  cylindrical  veffel  I,  about  two  thirds  with  com¬ 
mon  water;  and  when  the  bubble  is  let  into  it,  the  beam  will  re¬ 
main  jn  a  horizontal  pofition,  if  the  w'ater  be  of  the  fame  fpecific 
gravity  as  that  in  which  the  bubble  w’as  adjufted  ;  if  it  be  not,  there 
will  be  a  variation,  which  is  to  be  corre£ted  by  means  of  little 
weights  for  that  purpofe.  Having  thus  adjufted  the  bubble  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  any  other  fluid  will  be  found  by  weighing 
the  bubble  in  it ;  and  fince  you  always  weigh  fo  much  of  the  liquid 
as  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  bubble,  if  there  be  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  fuch  quantity  and  the  like  quantity  of  water,  it  will  be  difeo- 
vered  by  putting  weights  into  the  afeending  fcale.  E.  g.  if  red  port 
wine  be  put  into  the  veffel  1,  the  bubble  will  fink  and  require  the 
addition  of  ten  grains  in  the  fcale  E,  when  the  balance  has  been  ad¬ 
jufted  in  rain-water,  for  reftoring  the  equilibrium;  which  fliews 
that  port-wine  is  lighter  than  rain-water  ten  parts  in  a  thoufand,  or 
one  hundredth  part.  If  proof  brandy  be  ufed,  feventy-feven  grains 
will  be  required  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  and  therefore  brandy,  or 
proof  fpirits,  weighs  feventy-feven  parts  in  a  thoufand,  or  one  thir¬ 
teenth  part  lefs  than  rain-water.  But  in  a  denfer  medium  G  would 
rife  ;  and  if  fea-water  be  ufed,  twenty-fix  grains  muft  be  put  into 
the  fcale  S  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  which  fhew’s  that  fea-water 
is  twenty-fix  parts  in  one  thoufand,  or  one  thirty-eighth  part,  hea¬ 
vier  than  rain-water. 

2.  To  find  the  fpecific  weight  of  a  folid  :  inftead  of  the  bubble, 
hang  on  the  glafs  bucket  K,  fig.  6,  w'hich  with  it’s  fufpending  piece 
H,  will  be  in  equilibrio  w  ith  the  counterpoifing  fcale  E.  Having 
■weighed  the  folid  in  air  in  the  bucket,  by  counterpoifing  it  with 
weights  on  the  fcale  E,  note  it’s  weight ;  but  becaufe  not  only  the 
folid  to  be  tried,  but  the  glafs  bucket  itfelf  will  lofe  of  it’s  weight 
when  immerfed  in  water,  you  muft  reftore  to  the  bucket  the  weight 
that  it  lofcs  by  being  immerfed,  that  the  body  in  it  alone  may  be 
examined  :  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  piece  F,  which  weighs  juft 
as  much  as  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  bucket ;  and  being  flipped 
on  the  fufpending  piece  at  H,  it  not  only  reftores  to  the  bucket 
what  it  had  loft  by  being  immerfed  in  water,  but  makes  a  fcale  lor 
receiving  w-eights,  in  order  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  to  the  folid 
contained  in  the  bucket,  and  to  fhew  how  much  it  has  loft  of  it’s 
weight  in  w’ater.  When  many. bodies  are  to  be  weighed  hydrofta- 
tically,  it  is  beft  to  weigh  them  all  in  the  air  fucceflively,  and  fet 
down  their  weights  before  you  begin  to  weigh  them  in  water,  be¬ 
caufe  it  would  be  troublefome  to  dry  the  bucket  every  time.  Care 
muft:  aifo.be  taken  that  no  bubbles  of  air  adhere  to  the  bodies 
weighed  in  water,  which  would  make  them  lighter. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  has  added  a  contrivance  to  this  machine  to  make 
it  more  nice,  fee  fig.  7.  S,  S,  S,  are  three  ferews,  which  feive  to 
let  the  foot  and  ftem  upright ;  and  OM  is  a  firing  and  plummet, 
whofe  point  hanging  over  M,  (hews  when  the  piece  PC  is  truly 
vertical.  There  is  alfo  a  piece  EO,  which  has  a  flit  to  compare 
with  the  examen  D  playing  in  the  notches  C c.  Defag.  Exp.  Phil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

Mr.  Martin  propofes  the  following  conftrudion  of  an  accurate 
hydroftatical  balance.  A  B,  fee  fig.  8,  is  the  foot  on  which  it  (lands ; 
C  D,  a  pillar  fupporting  a  moveable  brafs  plate  E  F,  fattened  there¬ 
to  by  the  ferew  in  the  knob  e.  In  the  end  of  this  plate  is  fixed  an 
upright  piece  I  K,  fupporting  another  plate  G  H,  which  Aides  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  thereon,  and  is  moveable  every  way  about  it. 
In  the  end  of  this  plate  at  H,  is  fixed  (by  a  nut  beneath)  a  wire  LM, 
taped  with  a  fine  thread  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  upon  this 
moves  the  fwan-neck  flip  of  brafs  N  O,  to  which  a  very  exad  ba¬ 
lance  is  hung  at  the  point  N  ;  to  one  of  w  hofe  feales  P  i$  appended 
the  heavy  body  R,  by  a  fine  horfe-hair  or  piece  of  filk  S :  the  weight 
of  the  faid  body  R  in  the  air  is  expreffed  by  the  weights  put  into  the 
fcale Q_to  make  an  equilibrium  therewith,  which  being deftroyed  by 
immerging  the  folid  in  the  fluid  T  V,  contained  in  the  glafs  W  V, 
is  again  reftored  by  weights  put  into  the  fcale  P.  So  that  the  weights 


in  the  fcale  (^compared  with  thofe  in  the  fcale  P,  (hew  at  once  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  R  to  that  of  the  fluid  T  V. 

Balance  of  the  air,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  weight  of  that  fijid, 
wherebv,  according  to  it’s  known  property,  it  preffes  where  it  is 
lead  refitted,  till  it  be  equally  adjufted  in  every  parr. 

Balance,  afjiy,  a  very  nice  balance  ufed  in  docimaftical  opera¬ 
tions,  to  determ'  te  exadly  the  weight  of  minute  bodies. 

This  balance  (hould  be  made  of  the  beft  fteel,  and  of  the  hardeft 
kind  ,  becaufe  that  metal  is  not  fo  eafily  fpoiled  with  ruft,  as  iron  ; 
and  it  is  more  apt  than  any  other  to  take  a  perfect  polifti,  which  at 
the  fame  time  prevents  the  ruft. 

The  (tructure  of  the  affayer’s  fcale  is  little  different  from  that  of 
common  feales,  otherwfife  than  by  it’s  nicety  and  fmallnefs. 

Balance  of  a  clock  or  watch,  is  that  part  of  either,  which  by  it’s 
motion  regulates  and  determines  the  beats. 

Balance  is  an  inftrument  contrived  to  determine  accurately 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  folid  and  fluid  bodies.  See  the  article  Hy- 
DROSTATICAL. 

Balance,  in  the  accounts  of  merchants,  is,  when  there  is  an 
.equality  between  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides  of  any  diftind  account. 
In  that  cafe,  the  account  is  faid  to  be  balanced.  In  the  method  of 
keeping  the  books  of  traders,  according  to  that  excellent  art  of 
charge  and  difeharge  by  double  entry,  fuch  books,  if  corredly  kept, 
will  always  be  fit  for  a  general  balance. 

Balance,  among  painters.  See  the  article  Equilibrium. 
Balance  of  power,  in  a  political  fenfe,  refult  -  from,  and  is  main¬ 
tained  by, ’the  alliances  of  different  nations,  as  their  circumftances 
and  interefts  may  require  ;  and  which  are  principally  engaged  in 
with  a  view  to  fruftrate  the  ambitious  defigns  of  powerful  monarchs. 

Balance  of  trade,  implies  an  equality  between  the  value  of  com¬ 
modities  bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  value  of  the  native  produc¬ 
tions  tranfported  into  other  countries. 

This  balance  fhould  always  be  kept  up  in  trading  nations  ;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  made  in  commodities,  it  muft  in  fpecie,  Hereby  wre  know 
wffiether  a  nation  gains  or  lofes  by  foreign  trade,  of  any  branch 
thereof ;  and  confequently  whether  that  nation  grows  richer  or 
poorer  by  traffick. 

The  methods  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge  are  various.  The 
firft  and  moft  received  is,  by  taking  a  ftrid  furvey  of  what  proportion 
the  value  of  the  commodities  exported  bears  to  thofe  imported.  But 
this  method  is  very  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  true  account  either  of  the  exports  or  imports.  The  fecond 
method  is,  by  obferving  the  courfe  of  exchange,  which  if  in  general 
above  the  intrinfic  value  or  par  of  the  coins  in  foreign  nations,  fhew'S 
that  we  not  only  lofe  by  fuch  exchanges,  but  alfo  by  the  general 
courfe  of  our  trade.  But  as  we  trade  to  many  countries  with  which 
there  is  no  fettled  courfe  of  exchange,  this  method  is  confequently 
imperfect.  A  third  way,  though  the  leaft  obvious  and  palpable  of 
any,  is,  by  obferving  the  increafe  and  diminution  of  our  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion.  In  this  cafe,  the  money  feems  to  vulgar  eyes  moft  plentiful 
when  there  is  the  leaft  occafion  for  it ;  and  morefcarce  as  the  occa- 
fions  for  employing  it  are  more  numerous  ahd  advantageous :  by' 
wffiich  means  we  feem  to  have  moft  money  when  we  have  leaft  trade. 
The  fourth  method  is  derived  from  the  increafe  or  the  diminution 
of  our  trade  and  (hipping  in  general :  for  if  thefe  diminifh,  what¬ 
ever  profit  fome  individuals  may  make,  the  nation  lofes  ;  and  wee 
verfa. 

Balance.  To  balance,  in  the  fea  language,  is  to  contrail  or  re¬ 
duce  a  fail  in  a  tempeft,  into  a  narrower  compafs,  by  rolling  up  a 
fmall  fpace  of  it  at  one  corner  ;  in  contradiftindion  to  reefing, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  principal  (ails. 

Ba  lance  of  the  boom  main-fail,  is  done,  after  all  it’s  reefs  are  taken 
in,  by  folding  up  a  fimilar  portion  of  the  hindmoft  lower  corner 
called  the  clue,  and  fattening  it  ftrongly  to  the  boom, /ecuring  it 
from  being  fretted  wfith  the  cord  with  which  it  is  (aliened. 

Balances/  the  mizen,  is  performed  by  lowering  a  little  themizen 
yard,  rolling  up  a  fmall  portion  ot  the  fail  at  the  peek  or  upper  cor¬ 
ner,  and  fattening  it  to  the  yard,  about  a  fifth  inward  from  the 
outer  end,  or  vard-arm,'  towards  the  mart.  » 

Balance  -fifn,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Englifli  name  for  a  fiffi  call¬ 
ed  by  authors  the  zygacna,  and  by  fome  the  hammer-headed  (hark, 
or  libella.  It  is,  according  to  Arteda,  a  fpecies  of  the  fqualus, 
with  a  very  broad  and  tranfverfe  head,  refembling  a  hammer  ;  and 
that  author  diftinguilhes  it  by  the  above  name. 

BALANCERS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  the  two  fmall  oblong  bo¬ 
dies,  placed  under  the  wings  of  the  two-winged  flies,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  fupplying  the  office  of  the  two  other  wings,  which  are  pof- 
feffed  by  thofe  of  the  four- winged  dais. 

BALANCIER,  is  a  machine  made  ufe  of  in  ftriking coins,  me¬ 
dals,  counters,  &c.  See  Coinage. 

BALANI  Marini,  certain  multivalve  (hells,  ufually  growingin 
clutters  on  the  (hells  of  the  larger  fort  of  the  lea  (hell-fifti  :  fome- 
times  they  are  found  large,  loofe,  and  petrified,  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  fea  ;  in  which  date  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
balanites. 

The  balanus  is  a  fea-fliell  of  an  oblong  figure,  approaenmg  to  that 
of  an  acorn,  open  at  the  mouth  at  top,  and  compoled  ot  feveral  por¬ 
tions,  or  valves,  from  fix  to  twelve  in  number ,  not  moveable  or  loofe, 
as  in  the  other  bivalve  or  multivalve  (hells,  but  fixed  in  one  another 
by  an  intermediate  fubftance. 

This  fmall  fifti  is  of  a  very  admirable  ftrudure.  Leewenhocck  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  he  never  met  with  any  animal,  in  which  fo  many 
objeds  of  wonder  lay  open  to  the  naked  eye  as  in  this.  It  has  twelve 
legs  oj  arms  which  are  crooked,  and  garniftied  with  a  great  number 
ot  hairs  :  thofe  twelve  they  elevate  on  all  occalions :  and,  befide 
thefe,  they  have  eight  others,  which  are  much  fmaller,  and  (land 
lowe^.  Their  bodv  is,  in  all  refpeds,  like  that  of  the  concha  anati- 
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era.  It  is  cartilaginous,  and  mucous,  and  of  an  ill  tafte.  See  the 
figure  in  plate  27,  of  Shells. 

BALAN ITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  Bone,  l'uppofcd  to  have  been  one  of  the  femi-pellucid  gems. 

BALANUS,  glans,  a  term  applied  by  anatomifts  to  the  nut  of  the 
yard ;  and  alfo  to  the  clitoris. 

Balanus  likewife  fometimes  denotes  a  fuppofitory. 

Balanus  Myrepsica,  among  phyficians,  the  oil  acorn.  The 
whole  nut  has  a  purging  quality  ;  and  the  dry  prefling  or  powder, 
after  the  oil  is  extraded,  is  both  clcanfing  and  drying. 

BALASS,  or  Ballas,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  ruby. 

BALATITI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  bird,  by  the  flight  of  which 
thevpredid  future  events. 

B  'LAUSTINES,  in  pharmacy,  large  rofe-like  flowers,  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  fet  in  long  bell-fhaped  tough  cups.  They  are  the 
produce  of  the  wilder  double-flowered  pomegranate-tree,  are  of  a 
moderately  rough  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte,  and  mildly  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating,  and  on  that  account  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
other  fluxes,  hernias,  &c. 

BALBUSARDIJS,  in  zoology,  an  ancient  name  for  the  bird 
called  in  Englifli  the  bald-buzzard.  It  is  of  the  long-winged  and 
hawk  kind,  frequents  the  (hores  of  ponds  and  rivers,  and  fometimes 
of  the  fea,  where  it  preys  on  fifli. 

BALCONY,  in  architecture,  a  projedure  in  thefrontof  ahoufe, 
or  other  building,  fupported  by  pillars,  or  confoles,  and  encompafled 
with  a  balultrade  :  or  it  is  a  kind  of  open  gallery,  for  people  to  hand 
in,  to  behold  any  public  (how,  or  for  taking  the  air  in.  They  are 
ufually  level  with  the  firlt  floor,  and  are  made  of  wood,  or  iron. 

Balcony  is  alfo  a  gallery  in  a  drip,  either  covered  or  open,  made 
abaft,  either  for  the  captain’s  convenience,  or  for  ornament. 

BALDACANIFER,  (corruptly  fpelt,  balcanifer)  an  ancient 
ftandard-bearer  of  the  knights-templars. 

BALDACHIN,  or  Baldaquin,  in  architecture,  a  building  in 
form  of  a  canopy,  fupported  by  pillars,  and  frequently  ufed  as  a  co¬ 
vering  to  infulated  altars.  Some  alfo  ufe  the  term  baldachin  for  the 
fhell  over  the  door. 

Baldachin,  popularly  Baudakin,  a  term  applied  by  middle 
age  writers  to  a  rich  kind  of  cloth,  made  of  gold  warp  and  iilk  woof, 
variouflv  figured.  It  was  formerly  brought  into  thefe  countries  from 
Baldacio,  or  Babylon  ;  whence  the  name. 

BALDMONIE,  an  old  Englifli  term  for  gentian,  of  which  the 
root  is  ufed  in  medicine  ;  the  meum,  or  fpignel,  is  alfo  thus  called 
by  fome. 

BALDNESS,  calvities,  among  phyficians,  is  a  falling  off  of  the 
hair,  particularly  that  of  the  finciput,  without  being  able  to  grow 
again  ;  the  moifture  of  the  head,  which  fliould  teed  it,  being  dried 
up  by  fome  difeafe,  old  age,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  powder,  or  by 
other  means. 

Immoderate  venery  is  reputed  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  baldnejs ; 
old  age  brings  it  on  of  courfe.  Some  will  have  the  proximate  caufe 
of  baldnejs  to  be  the  drynefs  of  the  brain,  and  it’s  fhrinking  from  the 
cranium  ;  it  having  been  obferved,  that  in  bald  perfons  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  vacuity  or  empty  fpace  between  the  fcull  and  the  brain. 

BAL£,  in  commerce,  is  faid  of  merchandizes  packed  up  in  cloth, 
and  corded  round  very  tight,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  breaking, 
or  preferve  them  from  the  weather.  Moll:  of  the  merchandize  ca-  , 
pable  of  this  kind  of  package,  defigned  for  fairs  or  exportation,  ought 
to  be  in  bales ;  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  packing  them, 
to  prevent  their  being  damaged.  The  bales  are  always  to  be  marked 
and  numbered,  that  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong  may  ealily 
know  them. 

BAfe.-gocds,  among  the  Englifli  merchants,  are  allfuch  as  are  im¬ 
ported  or  exported  in  bales  ;  but  the  French  gi  ve  that  name  to  certain 
hard  wares,  and  other  forts  of  merchandize,  which  come  to  Paris, 
and  are  commonly  made  of  indifferent  materials,  by  bad  workmen. 

Bales  of  camlet ,  are  called,  at  Smyrna,  tables,  by  reafon  of  their 
flat  figure. 

A  bale  of  cotton  yarn  is  from  3  to  400  weight;  of  raw  filk,  it  is 
from  1  to  400;  of  lockramor  dowlas,  either  three,  three  and  an 
half,  or  four  pieces. 

Bale  of  paper  confifls  of  a  certain  number  of  reams  packed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bundle. 

The  bale  fent  from  Marfeilles  to  Conftantinople  ufually  contains 
12  reams.  A  bale  or  ballon  of  crown  paper,  manufactured  in  fome 
parts  of  Provence,  and  fold  in  the  Levant  for  Venice  paper,  confifls 
of  14  reams.  t 

Bale  of  dice,  for  playing  with,  is  a  little  packet,  or  paper,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  dozens. 

BALENGER,  a  term  given  by  middle-age  waiters  to  a  kind  of 
veflelof  war,  or  barge,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defeription. 

BALESTRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  applied  by  fome  authors 
to  the  fifli  ufually  called  caprifcus. 

BALISTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the  fwimming  am¬ 
phibia  :  there  are  eight  fpecies  of  it. 

BALIVIS,  a  name  by  which  the  people  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
call  their  common  duck  :  it  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  much  more 
beautifullv  coloured,  than  our  wild-duck. 

BALI  VO  amovendo,  in  law,  was  a  writ  for  removing  a  bailiff  from 
his  office,  for  want  of  having  l'ufticient  land  in  his  bailiwick  to  anfwer 
the  king  and  his  people. 

BALK,  in  agriculture,  fignifies  a  ridge  or  bank  between  two  fur¬ 
rows. 

Balks,  among  builders,  arelarge  piecesof  timber, brought  in  floats 
from  abroad.  The  word  fometimes  denotes  the  fummer-beam  of  a 
building;  alfo  poles  or  rafters  over  out-houfes  orbarns  ;  and,  among 
bricklayers,  great  beams,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  making  fcaffolds. 
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Balks  are  likewife  a  fort  of  beams  imported,  from  five  to 
tw'elve  inches  fquare  ;  but  the  greater  balks ,  if  above  eight  inches 
fquare,  are  accounted  timber. 

Balks,  or  bazuks,  likewife  fignify  the  poles  which  are  laid  over 
a  liable,  or  other  building  for  the  roof. 

BALICERS,  among  filhermen,  are  perfons  placed  on  rocks,  and 
other  eminences  at  fea,  tofpythe  herring-droves,  and  give  notice,  by 
waving  boughs,  which  way  they  go,  and  where  they  may  be  found. 

BALL,  a  fpherical  or  round  body,  either  naturally  fo,  or  turned 
into  that  form.  There  are  balls  of  common  wood,  of  box,  iron,  &c. 

Ball  was  a  fpecies  of  game  or  fport  frequent  among  the  ancients. 

The  Romans  had  four  kinds  of  pi/a,  or  balls ;  fome  of  which  were 
tofled  and  caught  in  the  air,  and  others  were  ftruck  with  the  armor 
fift.  Galen  has  written  a  treatife  on  the  exercife  of  the  leffer  ball. 

Ball,  pila,  is  alfo  applied  to  a  form  of  medicines;  as  the  tooth- 
ach  ball,  the  fpitting -ball,  &c. 

Ball,  among  the  Cornifh  miners,  denotes  a  tin-mine.  Godol- 
phin’s  ball,  or  mine*  is  the  molt  famous  in  Cornwall  for  it’s  quantity 
of  metal. 

Ball  alfo  denotes  a  genteel  affembly  of  both  fexes,  who  dance  to 
the  found  of  inftruments. 

Balls  are  ufed,  in  architedure,  for  fupporting attic pedeftals.  j 

Balls,  billiard,  in  the  game  of  billiards,  are  made  of  ivory. 

Balls,  irt  brewing,  are  ufed  to  fine,  feed,  preferve,  and  colour 
malt-drinks,  wines,  add  cyders:  they  are  either  brown  or  pale.  See 
the  article  Brewing. 

Balls,  chewing ,  are  thofe  which  the  horfe  keeps  champing,  or 
mafticating  in  his  mouth,  a  confiderable  time,  without  fwallowing, 
Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  for  a  loft  appetite,  a  thing  very  incidental  to 
horfes. 

They  are  ufually  made  of  affa-feetida,  liver  of  antimony,  juniper, 
bay- wood,  and  pellitory  of  Spain,  beaten  and  incorporated  into  a 
mafs  with  verjuice.  The  method  of  adminiltration  is  to  y^rap  one 
of  the  balls  in  a  linen  cloth,  and,  having  a  ftnng  faftened  to  it,  make 
the  horfe  chew  it  three  or  tour  hours  at  a  time. 

Balls,  cryftalline,  are  two  forts  of  foflile  bodies,  diftinguifhed  by 
authors  into  echinated  and  concave ;  the  firft  being  roundilh  nodules 
of  ftrong  matter,  covered  over  w'ith  points  of  cryltal ;  and  the  other, 
flints  and  orher  (tones,  with  cavities  in  the  middle  of  them,  which 
are  crufted  over  or  lined  with  thefe  cryftals. 

Ball  of  the  foot  of  a  dog,  is  the  prominent  part  of  the  middle  of 
the  foot,  called  by  lome  Latin  writers pelota',  and  is  to  be  taken  away 
by  cutting  it  out.  See  Expeditation. 

Ba  lls,  in  eledricity.  Thofe  of  Mr.  Canton  confift  of  twro  pieces 
of  cork,  or  pith  of  alder,  nicely  turned  in  a  lathe,  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pea,  and  fufpended  by  fine  linen  threads  ;  intended  as  electrome¬ 
ters,  and  are  of  excellent  ufe. for  difeovering  fmall  degrees  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  &c. 

Balls,  fire,  globii  incendiarii ,  are  bags  of  canvafs  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder,  fulphur,  fait  petre,  pitch,  &c.  to  be  thrown  by  the  foldiers, 
or  out  of  mortars,  in  order  to  fire  the  houfes,  incommode  trenches, 
advanced  pofts,  or  the  like. 

The  preparation  of  fire  balls,  among  the  moderns,  confifls  of  feve¬ 
ral  operations,  viz.  making  the  bag,  preparing  the  compolition,  tying, 
and,  laftiy,  dipping  the  ball. 

The  bags  for  this  purpofe  are  either  oval  or  round. 

The  compolition  wherewith  fire  balls  are  filled,  is  various:  to  ten 
pounds  of  meal-gunpowder,  add  two  of  fait  petre,  one  of  fulphur, 
and  one  of  colophony  ;  or,  to  fix  pounds  of  gunpowder,  add  four  of 
fait  petre,  four  of  fulphur,  one  of  powdered  glafs,  half  a  poundof  an¬ 
timony,  as  much  camphor,  an  ounce  of  fal-ammoniac,  and  four  of 
common  fait,  all  pulverized.  Sometimes  they  even  fill  fireballs  with 
hand-granadoes.  , 

For  tying  the  fire  balls,  they  prepare  two  iron  rings,  one  fitted  round 
the  aperture,  where  the  ball  is  to  be  lighted,  the  other  near  it’s  bafe. 
A  cord  is  tied  to  thefe  rings  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  feveral  turns 
reprefent  femicircles  of  the  fphere  cutting  the  globe  through  the 
poles ;  over  the  cords,  extended  according  to  the  length  of  the  ball, 
others  are  tied,  cutting  the  former  at  right  angles,  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  making  a  knot  at  each  interfedion  :  laftiy,  after  putting 
in  a  leaden  bullet,  the  reft  of  the  fpace  is  filled  with  tow  or  paper. 
Thus  completed,  the  fire  ball  remains  to  be  dipped  in  a  compofition 
of  melted  pitch  four  pounds,  colophony  two,  and  linfeed  oil,  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  two  ;  after  dipping,  they  cover  it  round  with  tow,  and 
dip  again,  till  it  be  brought  to  the  juft  diameter  required. 

Balls  of  fire,  in  the  air,  are  meteors  obferved  to  pafs  over  coun¬ 
tries,  and  computed  by  philofophers  to  be  fometimes  thirty  miles 
high.  They  have  been  feen  to  burft  at  that  height,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  air  muft  be  extremely  rare  at  that  diftance,  yet  the 
explofion  is  heard  for  feventy  miles  round  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

Balls,  in  animals.  Naturalifts  make  mention  of  a  fort  ofballsof 
hair,  covered  over  with  a  fmooth,  ftiiningcoator  fhell,  found  in  the 
ftomachs  of  oxen,  cows,  calves,  horfes,  flieep,  and  goats,  particularly 
the  chamois  or  rupicapra. 

Sir  Hans  Sloan  (peaks  of  zball found  in  theinteftinesofaman  much 
afliided  with  the  colick  ;  it  was  fix  inches  in  circumference,  of  a 
fpungy  fubitance,  and,  when  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  appeared 
made  up  of  (malt  tranfparent  hairs  or  fibres,  wrought  together  like 
the  tophus  bovinus  :  in  the  middle  was  a  common  plumb-ftone, 
around  which  the  fibrous  matter  had  gathered  Jlratum  Juper fir  alum. 
See  the  article  Hair. 

Others  have  been  found  with  plumb-ftones  and  cherry-ftoncs  in 
the  centers. 

The  generality  of  naturalifts,  particularly  Gefner  and  Camerarius, 
take  thefe  balls  to  be  formed  of  the  refid ue  of  the  plants  which  the 
animals  have  eaten,  the  harder  fibres  whereof  remain  undigefted  : 
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thofe  of  the  rupicapra,  in  particular,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fibres  of 
the  plant  doronicum,  reputed  by  fome  a  fpecies  of  aconite.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  189.  p.  373.  SeclkzOAR. 

Balls,  or  Ballets,  in  heraldry,  are  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms, 
and  take  their  names  from  the  feveral  colours  ;  as  bejants,  when  or; 
plates,  when  argent;  torteaux,  when  gules,  he. 

r  Ball,  Hero's,  is  a  fort  of  artificial  fountain,  from  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  made  to  fpout  through  a  globe,  or  hollow  ball. 

Balls,  horfe,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  cordial  medicine,  ad- 
minifiered  in  the  form  of  balls,  fuppofed  of  great  virtue  for  feeding 
and  (Lengthening  found,  as  well  as  healing  and  railing  unfound, 
horfes.  * 

Markham’s  horfe  balls  arc  a  preparation  otanifeeds,  carthamums, 
elecampane,  and  other  ingredients,  wrought  into  a  ftifF  pafte,  and 
thence  formed  into  balls.  They  are  cleaning  and  emollient,  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  colds,  forfeits,  and  hard  labour  and  efpecially  ufeful 
where  any  of  the  chief  vifeera  are  decayed  :  nothing  raifes  a  lean 
horfe  fo  foon,  being  partly  food  and  partly  phyfic. 

Balls,  land ,  are  thofe  which,  when  thrown  out  of  a  mortar, 
fall  to  the  ground,  burn  and  burft  there.  The  ingredients  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  water  balls,  only  the  fpecific  gravity 
is  not  retarded. 

Balls,  light,  globi  lucentes ,  are  fuch  as  diffufe  an  intenfe  light 
around  ;  or  they  are  balls,  which  being  calf  out  of  a  mortar,  or 
the  hand,  burn  for  fome  time,  and  illuminate  the  adjacent  parts. 

Luminous,  or  light  bails  for  the  hand,  are  made  of  ground 
powder,  falt-petre;  brimftone,  camphor,  and  borax,  all  fprinkled 
With  oil,  and  moulded  into  a  mafs  with  fuet,  and  this  is  wrapped 
up  in  tow,  with  a  fheet  of  ftrong  paper  over  it.  To  fire  it,  they 
make  a  hole  into  it  with  a  bodkin,  into  which  they  put  fome  prim¬ 
ing  that  will  burn  flow.  It’s  ufe  is  to  be  call  into  any  works  they 
would  difeover  in  the  night-time. 

For  the  larger  light  balls,  or  thofe  to  be  thrown  to  a  greater  dif- 
tance,  they  melt  equal  quantities  offulphur,  turpentine,  and  pitch  ; 
and  herein  dip  an  earthen  or  flone  ball,  of  a  diameter  much  lefs  than 
that  of  the  mortar  out  of  which  the  fire  ball  is  to  be  call  :  then  rol¬ 
ling  it  in  gunpowder,  and  covering  it  round  with  gauze,  they  dip 
it  again,  and  repeat  the  reft  till  it  come  to  fit  the  cavity  of  the 
mortar:  laftly,  they  fprinkle  it  around  with  gunpowder.  This, 
being  once  kindled,  will  ftrongly  illuminate  all  round  the  place 
where  it  is  thrown,  and  give  opportunity  to  examine  the  ftate  and 
condition  thereof. 

Balls,  martial,  in  chemiftry,  a  mixture  of  filings  of  iron,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  formed  into  a  folid  confidence,  and.  the  form  of 
a  ball,  ufed  to  impregnate  water,  or  other  liquids,  w-ith  iron,  dif- 
folvcd  by  the  tartareous  acid. 

They  are  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  tinfture  of  Mars  tartarifed  ; 
and  therefore  thefe  preparations  may  be  fubftituted  for  each 

other. 

Balls,  mercurial,  in  chemiftry,  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
tin,  fufficiently  folid  to  be  moulded,  and  to  prefer vc  a  given  form. 

To  make  mercurial  balls,  add  mercury  to  melted  tin,  and  pour 
the  fluid  mafs  into  a  round  and  hollow  mould. 

Thefe  balls  are  ufed  to  purify  water  in  which  they  are  boiled; 
for  which  purpofe  travellers  often  carry  fome  along  with  them. 

Ball,  in  the  military  and  pyrotechnical  art,  comprehends  divers 
forts  of  ingredients,  generally  of  the  combuftible  kind,  ferving  to 
burn  and  deftroy,  gives  light,  fmoak,  flench,  &c.  fuch  as  fire  balls, 
light -balls,  (link  balls,  and  the  like. 

Ball  likewife  denotes  all  forts  of  bullets  for  firearms,  from  the 
cannon  to  thepiftol. 

Cannon  balls  are  of  iron  ;  mufquet  balls,  piftol  balls,  &c.  are  of 

lead. 

Ball  of  a  pendulum,  the  weight  at  the  bottom.  In  fhorter  pen¬ 
dulums,  this  is  called  the  bob.  See  Bob. 

Ball,  among  printers,  a  kind  of  wooden  tunnel  fluffed  with 
wool,  contained  in  a  leather  cover,  which  is  nailed  to  the  w'ood, 
with  which  the  ink  is  applied  on  the  forms  to  be  wrought  off. 

The  preffman,  holding  one  of  thefe  balls  with  either  hand,  firft 
daubs  them  on  the  ink-block,  and  afterwards  on  the  forms,  which 
retains  the  ink  neceffarv  to  make  an  impreffion. 

Balls  of  filk -worms' and  fpiders,  are  little  cafes  or  cones  woven 
of  filk,  wherein  thofe  infedts  depofit  their  eggs.  See  Silk,  and 
Ph.  Tr.  N°.  362,  p.  1037. 

Balls  ,  (by, globi  aerii,  thofe  caft  on  high  out  of  mortars,  and  which, 
when  arrived  at  their  height,  burfting  like  rockets,  afford  a  fpcdfacle 
of  decoration.  Sky-balls  are  made  of  a  wooden  fhell,  filled  w'ith 
various  compofitions,  particularly7  that  of  the  ftars  of  rockets. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  intermixed  w’ith  crackers  and  other  com- 
buftibles  making  rains  of  fire,  &c. 

Balls,  fmoak,  or  dark,  thofe  which  fill  the  air  with  fmoak,  and 
thus  darken  a  place  to  prevent  difeoveries.  To  prepare  a  darken¬ 
ing  ball,'  make  an  oval,  or  fpherical  bag,  melt  roiin  over  the  coals, 
arid  add  an  equal  part  of  falt-petre  not  purified,  alfo  offulphur,  and 
a  fifth  part  of  charcoal.  The  whole  being  well  incorporated,  put 
in  tow  firft  fhred,  and  fill  the  bags  with  this  compofition,  and  dip 
.  it  after  the  fame  manner  as  a  fire  ball. 

Ball, Joap.  See  Soap. 

Eall  and fcchct  is  an  inftrument  madeofbrafs,  with  a  perpetual 
fcrew,fo  as  to  move  horizontally,  vertically,  and  obliquely;  and  is 
generally  ufed  for  the  managing  of  furveying  inftruments  and  aftro- 
nomical  inftruments. 

Balls ,  (link,  globi  fcelentes,  thofe  which  yield  a  great  flench 
where  fired,  to  annoy  the  enemy. 

Their  preparation  is  thus :  melt  ten  pounds  of  pitch,  fix  of  rofin, 
twenty  of  falt-petre,  eight  of  gun-powder,  and  four  of  colophony  ; 
to  thefe  add  two  of  charcoal,  fix  of  horfe-hoofs  cut  fmall,  three  of 
No.  23.'  Vol,  I. 


affa-foetida,  one  of  (linking  faracen,  and  any  other  offenfive  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  reft  as  in  the  fire  and  fmoak  balls. 


Ball,  tennis,  is  a  fmall  globe,  covered  with  cloth  or  leather, 
and  ufed  in  playing  at  the  game  of  tennis  and  cricket. 

Balls,  treacle,  or  cordial  pills,  are  made  of  juniper  berries, 
beaten,  boiled,  preffed,  and  (trained  ,  then  the  liquor  boiled  up  a 
fecond  time  to  the  confidence  of  broth,  mixed  with  the  cordial 
powder  known  among  farriers,  made  of  anife,  fenm  1,  liquorice,  &c. 
adding  to  the  whole  iomeof  the  grains  ofkermes  powdered.  The 
mafs  being  made  into  balls,  is  commended  againft  diforders  of  the 
ftomach,  bread,  wind,  &c.  and  is  by  fome  called  the  treacle  of  the 
Germans. 

Balls,  vegetable,  in  natural  hiftory  and  botany,  a  verv  particular 
kind  of  plant,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  of  an  irregularly  fpherical 
lhape,  hollow  within,  and  of  different  fixes,  from  an  inch  and  an 
half  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  1 1  probably  belohgs  to  the  conferva 
genus,  in  the  clafsof  mofles.  See  Coral  Phil. Tranf.  vol.  xlvii. 
art.  83.  an.  175.2. 

Ba  l L-vein,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  by  the  miners  in  Suffex, 
to  a  fort  of  iron  ore,  common  there,  and  wrought  to  confitlerable 
advantage.  Ir  yields  not  any  great  quantity  of  metal,  but  wl  at  it 
has  runs  freely  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  ufually  found  in  loofe  mafles,  not 
in  form  of  ftrata,  and  is  often  covered  with  one  or  more  ciufts. 
It  generally  contains  fome  fparkling  particles,  and  is  ufuaily  of 
a  circular  form,  in  the  perfect  mafles,  thickeft  in  the  middle,  arid 
gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches  thefidcs.  Tl  he  ores  of  Suffex  in 
general  are  poor,  but  they  require  very  little  trouble  in  the  working  ; 
fo  that  a  confiderable  profit  is  annually  made  from  them. 

Balls,  water,  thofe  which  fwim,  and  burn  a  confiderable  time 
in. the  water,  and  at  length  burft  therein. 

Thefe  are  made  in  a  wooden  fhell,  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled 
with  a  compofition  of  refined  faltpetre,  fulphur,  faw'-duft  boiled  in 
water  of  faltpetre,  and  dried  ;  to  w'hich  fometimes  other  ingrediefits 
are  added,  as  iron  filings,  Gijek  pitch,  amber  duft,  glafs  powdered, 
and  camphor.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  ground,  mixed  up,  and 
moiftened  with  linfeed-oil,  nut-oil,  olive-oil,  hempfeed-oil,  or 
petrol.  At  the  bottom  is  placed  an  iron  coffin,  filled  with  whole 
gun-powder,  that  the  ball  may  at  laft  burft  with  great  noife  ;  and 
lalrly,  the  ball  is,  by  the  addition  of  lead,  or  otherwife  made  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water. 

BALLAD,  or  Ballet,  a  kind  of  fong,  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  lower  clafsof  people;  who,  being  mightily  taken  with  this 
fpecies  of  poetry,  are  thereby  not  a  little  influenced  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives. 

In  the  old  Englifh  verfionof  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Canticles  is 
entitled  the  ballet  of  ballets;  which  has  given  fcandal  to  fome 
Romifn  writers,  as  countenancing  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold 
that  book  a  ballet  of  love,  or  a  recital  of  the  amours  between  So¬ 
lomon  and  his  concubine,  as  Caftalio  and  fome  others  have  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be.  _  4 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  a  colle£tion  of  ballads  is  neceffary  to  a 
minifter,  in  order  to  learn  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  a  people, 
which  are  here  frequently  uttered  with  great  fimplicity.  The 
great  Cecil,  chief  minifter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  is  faid  to  have  made 
a  mod  ample  colledftion  of  ballads  on  this  account. 

A  very  ingenious  political  writer,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Sal toun,  fays, 
that  if  he  could  but  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  would  care 


’ery  little  who  made  the  religion  of  it. 

The  French  ballad  is  a  fong  confiding  of  three  ftrophes  or 
lanzas  of  eight  verfes  each,  betides  a  half  ftrophe,  the  whole  in 
hime  of  two,  three,  or  four  verfes,  with  a  burden  repeated  at  the 
nd  of  each  ftrophe,  as  well  as  of  the  half  ftrophe. 

BALLAST,  any  heavy  matter, as  ftones, gravel,  iron,&c.  thrown 
nto  the  hold  of  a  {hip,  in  order  to  make  her  fink  a  proper  depth  in 
he  water,  that  fhe  may  be  capable  of  carrying  a  fufficient  quantity 
>f  fail  without  overfetting. 

The  ballajl  is  fometimes  one  half,  fometimes  a  third,  and  fome- 
imes  a  fourth  part  of  the  burden  of  the  veflel.  Flat  veffels  require 
he  moft  ballSJl.  Mailers  of  veflels  are  obliged  to  declare  the  quan- 
ity  of  ballajl  they  bear,  and  to  unload  it  in  certain  places,  but  not 
n  havens,  ports,  &re.  It  a  fillip  have  too  much  ballajl,  i he  wilt 
haw  too  much  water;  if  too  little  fhe  will  bear  noffil.  Ships  aie 
aid  to  be  in  ballajl,  when  they  have  no  other  loading.  See  Stat.  19, 

jeo.  II.  cap.  22.  ,  „  „ 

Ballast;  to  ircnch  the  ballast,  fignifies  to  divide  the  ballajl 
nto  two  feveral  parts,  or  more,  in  the  fillip  s  hold  ;  this  is  commonly 
lone  to  find  out  a  leak,  or  to  undock  her. 

Ballast;  to  Jhoot  the  ballast,  is  to  run  oyer  from  the  one 
ade  to  the  other.  Corn,  and  ah  kinds  of  grain,  is  dangerous  lad¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  apt  to  flioot :  to  prevent  which,  they  make  poucles,  or 
aulk-heads  of  boards,  to  keep  it  faft. 

BALLASTAGE.  See  the  article  Lastage. 

BALLATOONS,  are  large,  heavy  luggage  boats,  that  carry 
mods  by  the  river  from  Aftracan  and  the  Cafpian  fea  to  l.lolcovv. 
Fhey  carry  from  100  to  200  tons,  and  are  rowed  by  100  men,  or 

^BALLERUS,  a  frefh-watcr  fifh  of  the  leather-mouthed  kind, 
uppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  circafiius. 

Ballerus,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle  to  that  fpecies  01  cypunus, 
called  blicca  and  pleyfia,  and,  by  modern  writers,  patterns. 

BALLET,  Balletto,  a  kind  of  dramatic  poem,  reprefenting 
fome  fabulous  fubj“<ft,  or  oration,  divided  into  feveral  entries  ; 
wherein  feveral  perfons  recite  things  under  the  name  ol  .ome  deity, 

or  illuftrious  character.  .  _  .  , 

Ballet  more  particularly  denotes  a  kind  of  comic  dance,  con- 
lifting  of  a  feries  of  airs  of  various  kinds  of  movements,  which  to¬ 
gether  reprefent  fome  adtion  or  fubjedt. 

&  r  4 F  Ballet, 
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Ballet.  See  Ballad. 

BALLIAGE,  a  fmall  duty  paid,  in  confequence  of  a  charter 
granted  to  the  city  of  London,  by  aliens,  and  even  by  denizens,  tor 
certain  commodities  exported  by  them. 

BALLISTA.  in  antiquity,  a  military  machine  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  befieging  cities,  to  throw  large  (tones,  javelins,  and 

darts.  .  . 

The  word  is  Latin,  fignifying  acrofs-bow  ;  and  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  GatAu,  to  (hoot,  or  throw. 

From  this  engine,  (tones  of  a  fiz?  not  lefs  than  milftones,  were 
thrown  with  fo  great  violence,  as  to  dafh  whole  houfes  in  pieces  at 
a  blow.  It  is  deferibed  thus  :  a  round  iron  cylinder  was  fattened 
between  two  planks,  from  which  reached  a  hollow  fquare  beam, 
placed  crofs-ways,  and  fattened  with  cords,  to  which  were  added 
ferews  ;  at  one  end  of  this  flood  the  engineer,  who  put  a  wooden 
(haft  with  a  big  head  into  the  cavity  of  the  beam  ;  this  done,  two 
men  bent  the  engine  by  drawiogfome  wheels  ;  w'hen  the  top  of  the 
head  was  drawn  to  the  uttnoft  end  of  the  cords,  the  fhaft  was  driven 
out  of  the  ballijla ,  Ac. 

Ballista,  in  pra<5tica!  geometry,  is  the  geometrical  crofs,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Jacob's Jlaff.  See  Cross faff.. 

Ballista,  ot  os  ballijla ,  is  a  namegiven  by  fome  anatomifls  to 
the  firft  bone  ofthetarius,  called  alfo  talus  and  ajlragalus. 

BALLISTARII,  in  antiquity,  were  (lingers  in  the  ancient 
Roman  armies,  who  fought  with  the  ballijla. 

BALLISTARIUS,  a  term  ufed  by  middle  age  writers  fora crofs- 
bow  man. 

BALLISTES,  in  ichthyology,  the  balance-fiffi,  common  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

BALLISTEUM,  an  ancient  military  fong  or  dance,  ufed  on 
occalions  of  victory:  they  were  compofed  by  the  poets  of  the  lower 
clafs. 

BALLISTICS,  ballijlica,  the  art  of  throwing  heavy  bodies. 

BALLOON,  or  Ballon,  in  chcmiftry,  denotes  a  large  round 
ffiprt-necked  matrais  or  veffel,  to  receive  what  is  diftilled  or  drawn 
off  by  means  of  fire. 

Ballon,  in  archifedture,  fignifies  a  round  ball  or  globe  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  or  the  like,  by  way  of  acroter,  or  crowning. 

Balloon,  or  Aik  balloon.  Refer  to  Syttem  of  Aerostation, 
p.  56,  &  feq. 

Balloon,  in  pvrotechny,  is  a  kind  of  bomb  made  of  pafteboard, 
and  played  off  in  fire-works,  either  in  the  air  or  water,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  real  bomb. 

Balloon  is  alfo  a  kind  of  game  refembling  tennis,  and  played 
in  the  open  field  with  a  great  round  ball  of  double  leather,  blown 
up  with  wind. 

Balloon,  oiBalloen,  among  voyagers,  particularly  denotes 
the  ttate  barges  of  Siam.  They  are  a  kind  of  brigantine,  managed 
with  oars  of  very  odd  figures,  as  ferpents,  fea-horfes,  &c.  but  by 
their  fharpnefs  and  number  of  oars,  of  incredible  fwiftnefs. 

The  balloons  are  faid  to  be  made  of  a  (ingle  piece  of  timber,  of 
uncommon  length  ;  they  are  raifed  high,  and  much  ornamented 
with  carving  at  head  and  (fern;  fome  are  gilt  over,  and  carrying 
120,  and  others  150  rowers  on  each  fide. 

BALLOTADE,  in  the  manege,  the  leap  of  a  horfe  between 
two  pillars,  or  upon  a  ftrait  line,  made  with  juftnefs  of  time,  with 
the  aid  of  the  hand,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  and  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  w’hen  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  (hews  nothing  but  the 
(hoes  of  his  hinder  feet,  wuthout  yerking  out. 

BALLO  1  ING,  is  a  method  of  voting  at  eledtions,  &c.  by  means 
of  little  balls  put  privately  into  a  box. 

BALUS  I  ER,  a  fmall  kind  of  pillar  ufed  for  baluftrades. 

BALUSTRADE,  in  architecture,  aferiesorrow  of  balufters, 
joined  by  a  rail  ;  ferving  as  well  for  a  rett  to  the  elbows,  as  for  a 
fence  or  inclofure  to  balconies,  altars,  ftair-cafes,  fonts,  &c.  See 
our  Syttem  of  Architecture,  p.  170,  col.  2,  on  the  Stair-cafe. 
BALM,  or  Balsam,  See  Balsam. 

BALNEARI1  Jervi ,  fervants  or  attendants,  anciently  belonging 
to  the  baths.  I  hefe  were  called  ferrica  tores,  capfarii,  alipta  and 
unEluarli.  1 

Balnearies  fur,  among  the  Romans,  a  thief  who  pradtifed 
fteahng  the  cloatfis  of  perfons  in  the  baths  :  fudh  were  punifhed 
with  death. 

■®‘^ENEUMj  a  term  much  ufed  by  chemifls,  to  fignifya  veffel 
filled  w  ith  fome  matter,  as  fand,  water,  or  the  like,  in  which  others 

are  placed,  for  performing  various  operations  that  require  lefs  heat 
than  a  naked  fire. 

Balneum/o™,  a  hay-bath;  as  when  a  body  is  put  in  moift 
hay  to  digett,  the  heat  whereof  is  regulated  by  the  application  of 


Balneum  Maria,  or  mavis,  a  water-bath,  or  a  veffel  filled  with 
water,  which  is  made  to  boil,  and  in  which  the  veffels  containing 
the  ingredients  are  placed.  0 

chauittTUM  minerale>  mineral  bath>  is  ufed  for  aqua  regia  by  fome 

Balneum  roris,  roritum,  or  balneum  vaporis,  is  a  vapour  bath 
nr  when  the  veffel  containing  the  ingredients,  on  which  the  pro- 
cels  is  to  be  performed,  is  heated  by  the  vapour  arifing  from  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

Balneum  ventris  equini,  a  horfe  dung  bath,  the  heat  of  which 
Js  P^anaged  by^ pouring  hot  water  upon  it. 

B  A  LON  1C  H,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  is  a  kind  of  cam- 
tom’  dcfcnbed  as  coarfe>  brown,  and  of  lefs  value  than  the  other 


BALSAM  Lalsamum,  properly  denotes  an  oily,  refinous,  aq< 
odorous  fubftancc,  oufing  from  incifions  in  certain  plants ;  o 
lovereign  virtue  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  divers  other  diforders 
1  hey  are  liquid,  but  fomewhat  thick,  and  flow  fpontaneoufly  fron 
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certain  trees.  If  pur c  balfam  be  dropped  on  a  woollen  cloth,  it  may 
be  waffled  out  without  leaving  the  lead  (lain,  but  adulterated  baljam 
flicks  to  the  place.  Pure  baljam  coagulates  with  milk,  but  adulte¬ 
rated  balfam  w’ill  not.  True  balfam  dropped  into  water  difeovers 
it’s  genuinenefs  by  fpreading  on  the  furface,  imparting  it’s  rafte  and 
fmell ;  it  is  fo  thick,  that  the  grofs  parts  at  the  top  may  be  taken 
off  with  a  needle.  Thefe  are  called  natural  balfams,  to.diftinguiffi 
them  from  compofitions  of  the  fame  name. 

Balfamic  medicines  are  of  a  nature  fomewhat  hot  and  acrid. 
Under  this  denomination  are  included  what  we  commonly  call 
cephalic,  nervous,  apopledlic,  and  antiparalytic  medicines  ;  as  alfo 
fpirituous  cordials,  and  other  fubftances  of  fimilar  natures  and 
properties. 

But  of  all  the  medicines  belonging  to  the  balfamic  clafs,  the  mod 
noted  and  efficacious  are  aloes  wood,  together  with  it’s  refin  and 
effencc,  yellow  fanders  with  it’s  effence,  reduced  fo  a  liquid  balfam; 
ambergris;  liquid  amber;  balm  of  Gilead ;  amber;  benzoin; 
ftorax,  with  it’s  refin  ;  the  ladaniferous  (hrub,  with  it’s  refin;  the 
baljam s  of  Peru  and  Tolu  ;  balfam  of  Cafour  :  and  that  called  the 
red  American  baljam  ;  the  true  Peruvian  bark  the  bitter  cejlus  ; 
Indian  bark  ;  cinnamon;  cloves;  cardamoms;  cubebs;  mace; 
nutmegs;  favory  ;  thyme  ;  rue  ;  mother  of  thyme  ;  lavender;  our 
origanum,  and  that  of  Crete  ;  marjoram  ;  our  own,  and  Turkiffi 
baum  ;  Roman  chamomile;  Syrian  herb maftich  ;  bafil;  fouthern- 
w’ood  ;  fpikenard  ;  camel’s  hair ;  bay  and  myrtle  leaves  ;  together 
with  the  genuine,  fragrant,  and  unadulterated  oils  diftilled  from 
them.  The  compound  balfamics  are,  the  apoplectic  balfam  of 
Crollius  ;  the  baljumum  cellenfe ;  that  of  Scherzerus,  and  the  liquid 
balfam  of  life ;  i'pirit  of  Peruvian  balfam;  fpirit  of  amber  and 
maftich;  the  apopleCtic  water  of  Sennertus ;  the  aqua  Anhaltina; 
true  effence  of  amber,  and  volatile  oil  of  fpirits,  impregnated  with 
oil  of  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cedar. 

Balfams  are  very  beneficial  in  medicine  and  furgery.  To  ufe 
them,  they  are  ufually  liquified  with  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oil,  and 
fometimes  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  They  are,  however, 
to  be  ufed  cautioufly,  and  in  moderate  dofes  by  young  people,  and 
patients  of  choleric  and  delicate  conftitutions,  as  alfo  in  cafes  where 
the  body  abounds  with  blood  and  humours.  -A 

Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead ,  called  alfo  balfamitm  Judaicum , 
Syriacum  e  Meccha ,  and  opobafamum ,  is  an  exfudation  from  the 
true  balfamum  Syriacum  ruta  folio ,  fomuch  efteemed  in  the  country 
where  it  is  produced,  that  it  is  accounted  a  rich  prefent  from  the 
chief  prince  of  Arabia  Felix  to  the  grand  fignior.  In  order  to 
have  it  genuine,  it  (hould  be  chofen  fluid  as  oil,  of  a  very  pale 
yellow  colour,  perfeClly  tranfparent,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  with, 
fomething  of  the  lemon  or  citron  flavour,  but  not  too  mu,ch  of 
it.  In  medicine,  it  opens  obftruCtions  of  the  lungs,  and  heals 
erofions  from  acrimony,  and  the  word  kind  of  ulcerations.  It  is 
preferibed  in  afthmas,  pleurifies,  and  whatfoever  requires  expecto¬ 
ration  ;  in  inward  bruifes  and  fores,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
reins  and  urinary  paffages ;  and  externally  it  is  ufed  to  dif- 
charge  and  incarnate.  For  internal  ufe,  it  may  either  be  given 
in  boluffes,  or  dropped  on  fugar,  or  finally  diffblved  into  an  emul- 
fion  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  Turkiffi  ladies  ufe  it  as 
a  cofmetic. 

Balsam,  Lucatellus' s,  is  compofed  of  oil,  two  parts,  and  tur¬ 
pentine  and  wax,  each  one  part ;  the  red  fanders  contribute  only 
to  it’s  colour  and  fmell. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  is  diftinguiffied  into  two  forts,  the  white  and 
black.  The  former,  by  way  of  eminence  called  the  balfam  of  ineijion , 
is  a  liquid  of  a  white  colour,  refembling  in  external  appearance  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  but  eafily  diftinguiffied  from  it  by  it’s  fmell.  It 
is  excellent  for  green  wounds.  The  black  balfam  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  wood  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  The  bed  is  of  a 
darkilh  red  colour,  and  of  an  admirable  fragrancy.  It  heals,  dries, 
and  difeharges,  and  is  much  ufed  externally,  not  only  in  wounds, 
but  in  palfies,  ifchiadic,  and  rheumatic  pains,  and  likewife  by 
perfumers,  on  account  of  it’s  excellent  fmell. 

Balsam  Copaiba,  Copabu ,  or  Capivi ,  is  obtained  from  a  tree  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  Brafils. 

This  balfam  is  of  a  pale  yellowiffi  colour,  and  thin  confiftenjce- 
It  is  obfervable,  that  on  mixing  this  juice  with  the  watery  fpirir 
of  fal  ammoniac,  made  by  quicklime,  a  frothing  or  effervefcence 
enfues,  ftronger  and  of  longer  continuance  than  that  produced  by 
the  fame  fpirit  with  any  other  natural  balfam  :  by  this  mark  we  may 
diftinguiffi  the  genuine  copaiba  from  the  thin  refin  of  the  turpentine 
or  fir-tree,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with,  or  vended  for  it.  This 
balfam  is  at  prefent  of  very  common  ufe  as  a  medicine. 

It  is  obfervable  alfo  of  this  balfam,  that  on  being  diftilled  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  it  gives  over  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  an  oil  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  preceded  by  a  limpid,  and  a  yellowiffi  or  browniffi  one. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  lympideffential 
oil :  from  fixteen  ounces  have  been  gained  eight. 

The  wood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  of  great  hardnefs  ;  and 
hence  is  employed  in  ornamental  mechanic  works,  and  is  faid  to  be 
ufed  alfo  in  dyeing.  The  bafasn  is  extradUd  by  making  deep  inci¬ 
fions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the  middle  of  the  fuminer  heats  ; 
if  this  operation  is  performed  too  early,  no  juice  exfudes,  in  which 
cafe  the  wounds  are  for  a  time  clofed  up.  It  Is  laid  that  twelve 
pounds  of  balfam  iffue  from  one  tree  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  that,  after 
once  bleeding,  it  never  affords  any  more. 

It  is  more  detcriive  and  more  fragrant  than  common  turpentine; 
palfes  very  quickly  by  urine,  and  greatly  affifts  in  cleanfing  thofe 
paflages ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  frequently  given  in  gonorrhoeas, 
and  all  obftrudlions.and  ulcerations  of  thofe  parts. 

Balsam  cj  Tolu,  is  produced  from  a  tree,  a  fpecies  of  the  pine, 
which  grows  in  New  Spain.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellowiffi  colour, 
approaching  near  to  red,  and  of  a  moft  delicate  (cent,  much  be¬ 
yond 
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yond  any  other  balfam.  It  firft  flows  from  the  tree  of  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  ordinary  turpentine  ;  but  by  keeping,  we  meet  w  ith  it  fre¬ 
quently  fo  hard  as  to  be  brittle.  It’s  virtues  are  the  fame  in  gene¬ 
ral  with  thole  of  the  Peruvian  and  Gilead  kinds.  It  is  given  in 
confumptions  and  other  diforders  of  the  bread,  fometimes  in  the 
form  of  pills,  fometimes  of  ele&uary  ;  but  as  it  has  not  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  other  kinds,  the  bed  form  of  giving  it  is  in  emuliion 
diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fo  mixed  with  water. 

Balsam  Hungarian,  is  a  fpecies  of  liquid  refin,  or  oil,  which 
oozes  from  a  coniferous  tree,  growing  on  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains.  Many  virtues  are  attributed  to  it  by  the  Hungarians. 

Balsam  of  liquid  amber  may  be  juflly  reckoned  among  the  dim¬ 
ples  of  the  balfanriic  kind.  It  "drops  from  a  tree  of  Mexico,  called 
arbor fyracifera,  upon  an  incifion  being  made  into  it’s  bark.  It  is  a 
refinous  and  pinguious  liquor  of  a  redifli  yellow  colour,  of  an  acrid 
aromatic  tafle,  and  of  the  confidence  of  Venice  turpentine.  It’s  ef- 
fence  Arengthens  the  head  and  nervous  fyflem,  and  it’s  oil  is  of  An¬ 
gular  efficacy,  both  for  external  and  internal  ufes. 

Balsam  new,  is  procured  in  the  manner  of  oil  of  bays,  from  a 
red  fruit  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and  refembles  the  balfam  of 
Tolu  in  colour  and  fmell.  It  is  accounted  excellent  for  wounds 
and  ulcers  ;  efpecially  for  flflulas  in  am. 

Balsam  alfo  denotes  a  mineral  fubdancc,  of  a  fragrant,  heal¬ 
ing  quality,  extracted  from  a  fort  of  dones,  difcovered  in  a  mine 
near  Bergamos  in  Italy.  It’s  chief  ufe  is  in  diforders  of  the  uterus  ; 
it  is  therefore  in  great  efleem  among  theGenoefe,  to  reftore  women 
after  labour,  and  has  alfo  been  found  of  great  benefit  in  the 
phthifis. 

Balsam  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  chenuds  and  apothecaries 
to  certain  fadlitious  fubdances,  chiefly  of  balfainic  and  healing  in¬ 
gredients,  in  imitation  of the  native  balfams. 

Balsams,  artificial  or factitious,  are  byfome  divided  into  Ample 
and  compound.  To  the  clafs  of  fimple  belong  the  rectified  oil  of 
wax,  turpentine,  linfeed,  hypericum,  rofes,  folanum,  and  trifoli- 
atum  odoratum  ;  to  which  Boerhaave  adds  frefh  butter. 

Balsam,  compound,  are  very  numerous  among  difpenfatorv 
writers ;  fuch  as,  magiflerial  chalybeat,  paralytic,  nephritic,  and 
polychreft  baljams;  red,  green,  Spanifh,  and  Samaritan  balfams; 
balfams  of  arceus,  of  amber,  of  pitch,  of  antimony,  of  life,  Ac. 
Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opinion,  that  all  medicines  poffeffed  of  heating, 
ftimulating  qualities,  are  in  general  improper  in  the  treatment  of 

confumptions.  #  , 

Balsam  of  antimony,  is  a  famous  medicine  deferibed  by  Bafil  Va¬ 
lentine,  in  his  Currus  antirnonii  triumphalis.  Kerkring  allures  us, 
that  cancers  were  to  be  cured  by  it ;  and  that  he  had  performed  a 
perfedt  cure  on  a  bread  condemned  to  be  cut  off,  by  anointing  it 
with  this  balfam,  and  giving  the  common  internals. 

Balsam  of  life.  The  preparation  of  antimony,  fo  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Bafil  Valentine  and  Kerkring,  was  the  fird  medicine  known 
by  this  pompous  name.  They  acknowledge,  that  it  contains  all 
the  virtues  of  antimony.  The  famous  Frederic  Hoffman  alfo  fpeaks 
of  a  balfam  of  life,  to  which  he  aferibes  great  virtues. 

Balsam  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  certain  preparations  of 
fpirits  of  wine,  with  balfamic  and  aromatic  fpices,  fragrant  refins, 
&c.  otherwife  called  elixirs. 

Balsams,  odoriferous,  are  a  fragrant  kind  of  unguents,  generally 
cfa  thick  confidence,  compofed  of  fome  fatty,  denfe  juice,  joined 
with  fome  diddled  oils  of  various  kinds. 

Thefe  balfams  are  prepared  as  rich  perfumes,  to  raife  the  languid 
fpirits  ;  and  the  nobled  and  riched  of  the  effential  oils  fliould  there¬ 
fore  be  ufed  in  them.  The  oils,  principally  dire&ed  by  Boerhaave 
to  this  purpofe,  are  thofe  of  balm,  calamus  aromaticus,  cinnamon, 
cedar,  citron,  cloves,  jafmin,  lavender,  white  lilies,  marjoram, 
mace,  nutmegs,  origanum,  oranges,  both  thofe  of  China  and  Se¬ 
ville  ;  rofes,  rhodium,  and  yellow  fanders  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  natural  balfams  of  Peru  and  Gilead  ;  thefe  two  being  fpontane- 
oufly  fragrant  without  didillation. 

•  Balsams,  dillilled,  are  ethereal  oils  diffolved  in  fpiritof  wine. 

Balsam  is  ufed  in  pharmacy  for  one  of  the  forms  of  medicines  ; 
of  a  fomewhat  greater  confidence  than  that  of  oil,  but  lefs  than 
that  of  an  unguent. 

Balsamum  famech,  of  Paracelfus,  is  a  fait  of  tartar,  dulcified 
by  diddling  fpiritof  wine  from  it,  till  the  fait  is  diffidently  faturated 
with  it’s  fiflphur,  and  till  it  differs  the  liquor  to  be  drawn  off,  as 
drong  as  when  it  was  poured  on. 

Balsamum  traumaticum,  a  form  of  medicine  preferibed  in  the 
London  Difpenfatory,  and  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
tindlure,  commonly  called  the  Friar  s  balfam,  fo  famous  for  curing 
freffi  wounds.  It  is  made  thus  :  take  of  benjamin  three  ounces, 
drained  borax  two  ounces,  balfam  of  Tolu  one  ounce,  fuccotorine 
aloes  half  an  ounce,  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  a  quart ;  diged  them 
together,  till  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  gums  arc  diffolved,  and 
then  drain  off  the  fpirit* 

Balsams,  unguent areous,  are*  properly,  unguents  compofed  of 
divers  refins,  gums,  and  oils,  fufed  into  one  mafs  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  the  like  ;  intended  to  cleanfe,  preferve 
from  putrefa&ion,  heal,  mitigate,  refolve,  &c. 

Balsam  of  fulphur  is  a  folution  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  in 
fome  oil :  it  is  made  by  boiling  the  two  together  over  a  flow  fire  the 
fpaeeof  an  hour,  or  till  the  fulphur  be  totally  incorporated  with 
the  oil  into  a  red  balfam. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  are  named  from  the  particular  oils  which 
enter  into  their  compofition.  Boerhaave  rejedts  their  internal  ufc, 
as  too  hot  and  acrimonious. 

Balsam  of  Saturn,  is  a  fait,  or  fugar  of  lead,  diffolved  in  oil, 
or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  juniper,  or  the  like,  digeded  till  the  matter 
acquires  a  red  tindfure.  It  is  found  to  refid  the  putrefaction  of 
tumours,  and  is  good  to  cleanfe  and  cicatrize  ulcers. 
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Balsam,  or  Balm,  in  alchemv,  fometimes  denotes  the  fpirit 
of  common  fait  extracted  in  a  particular  manner.  The  preparation 
is  thus  :  they  dillblve  the  fait,  and  place  it’s  folution,  well 
clarified,  in  horfe  dung,  to  putrefy  for  tiic  fpace  of  two.  or  three 
months,  and  then  diftii  it  ftronglv  with  a  fand  heat ;  upon  which 
there  arifes  a  precious  undiuolity,  wherein  things  the  molt  corrup¬ 
tible  being  deeped,  are  faid  to  remain  entire,  eternally.  By  this 
means  the  body  of  a  woman  was  preserved,  as  frelh  as  when  alive, 
1300  years. 

A  balfam  of  this  kind  is  called 

Balsam,  dead,  a  liquor  prepared  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  diffolved 
in  fpiritof  wine,  ufed  chiefly  for  drying  and  abforbingthe  humours 
of  dead  bodies. 

Balsam  of  the philofophers,  is  one  of  thofe  enigmatical  terms, 
whereby  the  chemilts  exprefs  th e  auntm  potabile. 

Balsam  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  in  eccleliaflical  writers,  for  the 
facred  chryfm  :  otherwife  called  balfamelaum. 

Balsam  apple,  male ,  momordica,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  growing 
naturally  in  fome  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  in  England 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fruit,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
or  rather  th efarcula  of  thejuice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  the  elatcrium 
of  the  {hops.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  fyngemfa  clafs.  There 
are  four  fpecies  of  it. 

BALSAM-/ra>.  See  the  article!  urpentine-//w. 

BALSAMATION,  the  art,  or  ad  of  embalming  dead  bodies. 

BALSAMELffiON,  a  name  given  by  fome  medical  writers  to 
the  true  balfamum  Judaicum,  or  balm  of  Gilead. 

BALSAMIC,  denotes  a  property  in  medicine,  whereby  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  foft,  gently  attenuating,  and  fomewhat  agglutinant  ;  hence 
the  exprefiion,  balfamic fyptic,  given  to  Dr.  Eaton  s  liquor,  &c. 

Balsamics,  medicines  which  have  a  reltoring,  healing,  and 
cleanfing  power. 

Balsamics  are  divided,  by  phyficians,  into  emollients,  reflo- 
ratives,  vulneraries,  and  detergents. 

Balsamics  are  alfo  either  internal, or  external ;  hot  and  acrid, 
or  mild  and  temperate. 

The  acrimonious  kind,  being  dangerous  internally,  are  to  be 
given  with  the  greateft  caution. 

BALSAMINA  Jcandens,  the  larger  fruited  white  briojiy  of 
Ceylon. 

Balsamina,  BalsaminE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefa 
polygamia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifls  of  four,  five, 
or  fix  petals,  and  it’s  fruit  is  an  unilocular  capfule,  confiding  of 
five  valves,  and  containing  a  number  of  roundilh  feeds  affixed  to  a 
placenta.  The  moft  beautiful  and  valuable  kind  are  thofe  which 
produce  flowers,  of  which  there  are  three  forts,  finely  ftriped  with 
pink,  fcarlet,  or  purple,  fo  as  to  appear  almoft  as  beautiful  as  a 
carnation,  and  are  much  noticed  by  the  curious. 

BALSAM1TA,  a  name  by  which  coftmary,  a  fpecies  of  tanfy, 
is  fometimes  called. 

BALTAGI,  are  porters  and  hewers  of  wood  in  the  court  of  the 
grand  fignior ;  who  alfo  mount  on  horfeback,  when  the  emperor 
rides  out. 

BALTHEUS  Orionis,  in  aftronomy,  Orion’s  belt,  a  part  of  the 
conftellation  of  Orion,  confiding  of  three  bright  liars  of  the  fecond 
magnitude,  placed  in  Orion’s  girdle,  almoft;  in  a  right  line. 

BAMBELE,  in  natural  hiilory.  See  the  article  Rutilus. 

BAMBO,  in  commerce,  an  Eaft  Indian  meafure,  containing  five 
pints  Englilh. 

BAMBOE,  or  Bambou,  a  plant  in  the  Indies,  which  multi¬ 
plies  very  much  by  it’s  root,  from  which  fprings  a  branchy  tuft, 
after  the  manner  of  the  European  reeds.  It  is  of  the  largeft  kind  of 
cane,  and  decreafes  gradually  at  the  top,  where  it  bears  a  bioffom, 
like  our  reeds.  It  grows  in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It’s  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  canes  or  reeds,  but 
neither  folong  nor  fo  broad  at  their  bafe.  With  thefe  bamboes  the 
Indians  build  their  houfes,  and  make  all  forts  of  furniture,  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner.  !  he  wood  is  fo  hard  and  ftrong,  that  they 
ferve  very  well  to  make  piles  for  fupportirtg  their  little  houfes,  built 
over  rivers,  or  in  plains  overflowed  at  fome  feafonsof  the  year  v\ith 
water.  They  alfo  make  with  this  wood  all  forts  of  utenfils  for 
their  kitchens  and  tables. 

BAMBOO  jacket,  a  contrivance  of  the  Chinefe,  by  which  a  per- 
fon,  who  cannot  fwim,  may  ealily  float  upon  the  water,  hour 
bamboos,  two  before,  and  two  behind  the  body,  are  placed  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  projeCt  about  28  inches.  They  are  crofted  on  each  fide 
by  two  others,  and  the  whole  properly  fecured,  leaving  a  (pace  tor 
the  body  ;  it  is  put  over  the  head,  and  in  two  minutes  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  tied.  Its  ffiape  is  hereunto  annexed. 


BAN,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  fmooth,  fine  muflin,  which  the 
Englifh  import  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  1  he  piece  is  almolt  a  yard 
broad,  and  runs  about  twenty  yards  and  a  half. 

BANANA-zw,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  mufa,  or  plantain, 
growing  plentifully  in  the  Weft  and  Eaft-Indies.  This  plant  rifes 
with  a  foft  herbaceous  ftalk,  marked  with  dark  purple  (tripes  and 
fpots,  and  grows  fifteen  feet  high  and  upwards  :  tjie  lower  part  of 
the  (talk  is  often  as  large  as  a  man’s  thigh,  diminiffiing  gradually 
to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  come  out  on  every  iide  :  thele  are  often 
fix  feet  long,  and  above  a  foot  wide.  The  fruit  is  lix  or  feven 
inches  long,  and  covered,  when  ripe,  with  a  yellow  and  tender 
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flcin  It  grows  on  a  (talk,  which  bears  a  bunch  or  clufter  of  ba¬ 
nanas  ;  when  the  bunch  is  gathered,  they  cut  off  the  ftalk,  otherwife 
it  would  bear  no  more  fruit.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  very  foft, 
and  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  is  generally  eaten  in  the  hot  countries 
by  way  of  defert.  It  is  faid  to  be  very  nourifhing,  to  provoke  ve- 
nery,  and  to  excite  urine.  Of  the  two  trees  of  this  name,  one  is 
called  the  fig-tree  banana,  or  fig-tree  of  Adam,  and  differs  from  the 
other  only  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  it’s  fruit. 

BANC,  or  Bank,  in  law,  lignifies  a  feat,  or  bench  of  judgment. 

See  Court.  , 

Banci  jus ,  theprivilege  ofhaving  a  bench,  which  was  anciently 
only  allowed  to  the  king’s  judges.;  inferior  courts  not  being  vefted 
with  that  prerogative. 

BAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  fmall  narrow  ligament,  where¬ 
with  any  thing  is  bound,  tied,  or  fattened. 

Band,  in  archite&ure,  a  general  name  for  any  flat  low  member 
or  moulding,  that  is  broad,  but  not  very  deep. 

Bands  of  columns,  are  properly  a  kind  of  emboffments,  furround¬ 
ing  the  (hafts' of  ruttic  columns,  at  certain  difiances,  by  way  of  or¬ 
nament.  *  Columns  thus  enriched  are  lometimes  called  banded  co- 
lumns. 

Band,  otherwife  called  roller,  in  furgery,  is  a  fillet,  fwath,  or 
piece  of  linen  cloth,  defigned  to  cover  or  furround  certain  parts 

that  require  it.  . 

Band,  bandum ,  in  middle  age  writers,  is  a  banner  or  flag.. 

Band  isalfo  the  denomination  of  a  military  order  in  Spain,  in¬ 
flicted  by  Alphonfus  XI.  king  of  Caftile,  in  the  year  1332,  for 
the  younger  fons  of  the  nobility,  w'ho,  before  their  admiliion,  mull 
ferve  ten&years,  at  leaft,  either  in  the  army,  or  at  court ;  and  are 
bound  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  catholic  faith  againlt  the 
infidels.  The  kirighimfelt  is  grand  mailer  of  the  order. 

Band  of  fodders,  in  military  affairs,  thofe  who  fight  under  the 
fame  flag  or  enfign. 

Band  of  penftoners,  are  a  company  of  120  gentlemen,  who  re¬ 
ceive  a  yearly  allowance  of  tool,  for  attending  on  his  majefty  on 
folemn  occafions. 

Bands,  trained.  See  the  article  Trained  bands- . 

Band,  in  the  artillery,  fignifies  a  hoop  of  iron,  fixed  about  the 
carriage  of  a  gun. 

Bands  of  a  J addle,  are  two  flat  pieces  of  iron,  nailed  on  each  fide 
the  laddie-bow  s,  to  retain  thefe  bows  in  a  fituation  agreeable  to  the 
form  of  a  faddle. 

Band,  to  put  a  bow  in  the ,  fignifies  to  nail  down  the  two  ends  of 
each  band  to  the  two  fides  of  the  bo\y. 

BANDAGE,  in  furgery,  a  fillet,  roller,  or  fwath,  ufed  in 
drefling  and  binding  up  wounds,  reftraining  dangerous  haemorrhages, 
and  in  joining  frabfured  or  diflocated  bones. 

There  are  different  forts  of  bandages ,  for  different  ufes.  The 
principal  are, 

Bandage,  uniting,  is  ufed  in  re&ilinear  wounds,  and  made  with 
a  double  headed  roller,  with  a  longitudinal  flit  in  the  middle,  of 
three  or  four  inches  long.  After  drefling  the  wound,  comprefles 
fhould  be  applied  on  each  fide  of  it,  fo  as  to  prefs  from  the  bottom 
to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  before  the  roller  i§  applied,  which  by 
having  one  head  palled  through  the  flit,  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
of  drawing  the  lips  of  the  wound  together.  The  whole  mull  be 
managed,  fo  as  for  the  bandage  to  a<5l  equally.  When  the  wounds 
are  ditched,  this  bandage  fupports  the  flitches  and  prevents  their 
tearing. 

Bandage,  retentive.  This  is  ufually  the  Angle  headed  roller. 
It  fhould  be  applied,  firft  on  one  fide  oppofite  to  the  wound,  and 
brought  round,  fo  as  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  clofer.  The 
contrary  manner  feparates  the  lips. 

Bandage,  expujjive,  is  a  lingle  headed  roller;  it  fhould  be 
applied  by  making  the  prefture  gradually  lefs,  by  fmall  and  even 
edgings,  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  it’s  orifices. 

Bandage,  tailed,  is  a  linen  cloth  two  or  three  times  folded,  and 
Jong  enough  to  wrap,  at  lead,  once  and  a  half  round  the  limb  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  broad  enough  to  fpread  farther  than  the 
injury  extends.  At  each  end,  two  notches  are  to  be  cut,  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  the  bandages  wrapping  clofe  about  the  limb  ; 
the  notches  fhould  beat  equal  diftances,  and,  if  the  cloth  is  folded 
twice,  each  end  will  have  nine  dips,  called  tails  ;  the  two  ends  being 
alike  flit,  it  is  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage.  In  many  cafes,  this 
bandage  is  more  commodious  than  the  roller,  as  it  admits  of  view¬ 
ing  the  limb,  and  drefling  the  wound  without  moving. 

•  Bandage,  triangular,  is  generally  a  handkerchief  doubled  into 
that  form.  In  common  cafes  it  is  ufed  on  the  head,  alfo  as  a  fup- 
port  to  the  tefiicles  when  fwelled,  &c. 

Bandage,  nodofe,  or  knotted,  for  the  head.  It  is  a  double 
headed  roller,  made  of  a  fillet  four  yards  long,  and  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  broad  ;  it  muft  be  reverfedtwo  or  three  times,  fo  as 
to  form  a  knot  upon  the  part  w’hich  is  to  be  compreffed  ;  as  when 
an  haemorrhage  from  a  W'ound  is  to  be  flopped. 

Bandage,  quadrangular,  is  about  three  feet  fquare,  or  a  little 
longer  than  broad.  The  French  call  it  le  grand couvre-chef. 

Bandage,  capeline,  or  reflex  bandage.  This  fhould  not  be 
full  four  inches  broad,  fometimes  narrower,  fix  or  eight  yards  long. 
It  muft  be  fo  applied,  as  to  be  fmooth  and  even  upon  the  part,  in 
neeeflary  circulars  and  reflexers. 

Bandage,  Arnaud’s,  is  a  bandage  contrived  by  Mr.  Arnaud  of 
Paris,  for  fijlulce  and  abfeeffes  of  the  anus,  and  is,  by  Garengeot, 
•fiighly  commended.  But  Heifter  thinks,  that  the  common  T  ban- 
dage  has  the  fame  advantages,  provided  the  fcapulary  be  made  ftrong. 

There  are  variety  of  other  bandages  ;  but  the  occafion,  and  the 
genius  of  the  furgeon,  will  generally  befl  fuggell  in  particular  cafes, 
what  mode  of  applying  the  bandage  will  be  the  moll  proper. 

Befides  the  above-named,  there  are  the  circular  or  annular,  that 
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is,  when  the  upper  rounds  come  exadlly  over  the  under.  The 
obtije,  or  afeia  ;  the  French  call  it  doloires ;  it  is  when  the  rounds 
afeend  or  defeend  upon  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  ferew.  The 
repent  ;  the  French  call  it  rampant  ;  it  is  when  the  bandage  is  ap-' 
plied  to  the  part  affecled,  in  rounds,  feparate,  and  at  a  little 
diftance  from  each  other.  The  reflex,  or  rtftedled ;  the  French  call' 
it  renverjee  ;  it  is  when  the  bandage  mult  be  inverted,  and  turn  back 
as  in  thofe  applied  to  the  legs,  and  where  the  part  is  of  different 
thickneffes.  The  expellent ,  or  as  the  French  call  if,  the  expulfivt 
bandage,  is  when  it  is  applied  to  the  legs  to  repel  a  fwelling  there 
in  which  cafe  it  is  applied  firft  to  the  feet,  and  rolled  upwards! 
The  fcapulary  and  napkin,  is  a  .piece  of  cloth  four  or  fix  fingers 
broad,  with  a  flit  in  the  middle  to  pafs  the  head  through,  and  lon» 
enough  to  reach  from  the  bottom  of  th eflernum  over  the  fhoulders 
and  down  the  back,  as  low  as  the flernum  is  before. 

Whatever  diredtions  may  be  given  concerning  bandages,  thev 
fall  fliort  of  enabling  a  perion  dexteroufly  to  apply  them  ;  feeing 
them  applied,  and  alfo  being  exercifcd  in  the  application  of  them 
are  effentially  neeeflary. 

The  beginning  of  the  bandage  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  difeafed 
part,  as  in  feveral  kinds  ot  fradturcs,  fometimes  near  it,  above  ir, 
or  below'  it  ;  and  fometimes  at  a  great  diftance  from  it,  according  to 
the  difpofition  of  the  w'ound.  On  the  contrary,  the  extremity  of  the 
bandage  is  fcarcc  ever  faftened  in  the  difeafed  part,  but  rather  on  a 
fecundine,  to  avoid  giving  pain. 

That  bandages  are  very  ufeful,  arid  even  neeeflary,  for  curing  the 
diforders  of  the  human  body,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  eminent  phvficians  ;  but 
alfo  from  this,  that  there  can  fcarcely  be  any  operation  in  furgery 
performed  fuceefsfully  without  their  aflfltance.  For  fhould  a  fur¬ 
geon  perform  an  operation  with  the  greateft  judgment  and  care,  but 
mifearry  in  the  application  of  the  bandage,  all  his  endeavours  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  :  and  more  efpecially  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
fradlures,  luxations,  and  amputations.  And  we  often  find  that  in 
fradlures  and  luxations,  after  a  proper  reduftion  of  the  parts,  the 
cure  depends  more  on  a  fkilful  application  of  the  bandage,  to  the  part 
affecled,  than  on  the  medicines/  In  the  cafe  of  violent  harmor- 
rages,  a  proper  application  of  the  banaqge  and  comprefles,  proves 
the  mod  effedlual  and  fpeedy  remedy,  as  muft  be  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  has  any  (kill  in  furgery  :  not  to  mention,  that  the 
making  and  applying  a  bandage  after  a  genteel  and  ready  manner,  is 
juftly  reckoned  among  the  good  qualifications  of  a  furgeon  ;  as  it 
gains  him  the  efleem  of  the  fpedlators,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
patient,  which  is  of  great  influence  in  forwarding  the  cure  :  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other  judge  of  a  furgeon’s  abilities  by  his  per¬ 
formance  on  fuch  occafions.  bee  Bandage. 

BANDALEER,  or  Bandeleer,  in  military  affairs,  a  large 
leathern  belt,  thrown  over  the  right  fhoulder,  and  hanging  under 
the  left  arm  ;  worn  by  the  ancient  mufketeers,  both  for  the  luflain- 
ing  of  their  fire-arms,  and  for  the  carriage  of  their  mufket  charges, 
which  being  put  up  in  little  w'ooden  cafes,  coated  with  leather,  were 
hung,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  to  each  bandoleer.  </ 

BANDELET,  or  Bandlet,  in  architedlure,  any  little  band, 
or  fiat  moulding,  as  that  which  crowms  the  Doric  architrave. 

BAN  DEROLL,  a  little  flag,  in  form  of  a  guidon,  extended 
more  in  length  than  breadth,  ufed  to  be  hung  out  on  the  malls  of 
veffels,  &c. 

BANDITTI,  from  the  Italian  bandito ,  perfons  proferibed,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  outlawed  ;  fometimes  denominated  banniti,  or  foris, 

banniti. 

Banditti,  or  Banditi,  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  high¬ 
waymen,  and  robbers,  w'ho  infeft  the  roads  in  troops,  efpecially  in 
Italy  and  France. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of  freebooters,  who  pillage  in 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 

BANDOLEERS,  in  the  military  art,  are  fmall  wooden  cafes,  co¬ 
vered  with  leather  ;  each  of  w'hich  contains  a  charge  of  powder  for 
a  mufquet.  The  word  is  taken  from  the  French  bandouliers. 

BAN DORA,  or  Bandore,  the  name  of  an  ancient  mufical  in- 
flruinent,  w'hofe  firings  refemble  thofe  of  the  lute  ;  faid  to  be  in¬ 
vented  In  the  4th  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  John  Rofe,  a  citizen  of 
London. 

BANDY-Z^r,  fuch  as  are  diftorted,  and  turn  either  inw'ard  or 
outward  ;  arifing  from  fome  defedl  of  the  birth,  or  from  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  the  child  (land  or  walk  before  his  legs  were  ftrong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body.  A  kind  of  ftrong  boot,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  limbs,  fhould  be  applied,  befides  the  uie  of  emol-. 
lients. 

BANE-^rry.  See  the  article  Herb- Chriflopher. 

BANGFE-earr,  in  a  horfe.  This  imperfection  may  be  remedied 
in  the  following  manner  :  place  his  ears  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  you 
defire ;  bind  them  with  two  fmall  boards  fofaft  as  not  to  ftir ;  and 
tilen  clip  away,  clofe  to  the  head,  the  empty  wrinkled  (kin. 

BANGUE,  is  a  fpecies  of  opiate,  in  great  ufe  throughout  the 
Eaft.  In  thofe  countries  w'here  Mahometanifin  is  eftablifhed, 
bangue  is  a  fuccedaneum  to  w'ine,  the  ufe  of  w'hich  being  prohibited, 
the  poor  niuffulmen  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  this  opiate  for 
drowning  cares,  and  infpiring  joy,  &c.  It  grow's  in  Indoftan,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  where  it  is  principally  in  ufe. 

BANIAN-*/«yr,  in  fea-language,  is  a  cant-term  applied  by  Tai¬ 
lors  to  thofe  days  in  which  they  have  no  flefh  meat. 

BANIANS,  a  religious  fedt  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  w'ho 
believe  a  metempfyehojis,  and  will  therefore  eat  no  living  creature, 
nor  even  kill  noxious  animals  ;  but  endeavour  to  releafe  them  when 
in  the  hands  of  others.  1 

The  Banians  are  faid  to  be  fo  fearful  of  having  communication 
w  ith  other  nations,  that  they  break  their  cups,  if  one  of  a  different 
religion  has  drank  out  of  them,  or  even  touched  them.  It  is  faid, 
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that  if  they  happen  to  touch  one  another,  they  purify  and  wa(h 
themfelves  before  they  eat,  or  enter  their  own  houies.  They  carry, 
hanging  to  their  necks,  a  ftone,  called  tamberan ,  as  bigas  an  egg, 
and  perfora  ed  in  the  middle,  (through  which  run  three  firings:  this 
ftone,  they  fav,  reprefents  their  great  god,  and  upon  that  account 
they  have  great  refpedf  fhewn  them  by  all  the  Indians. 

The  Bantam  carry  on  a  very  confiderable  trade  in  the  whole  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  are  extremely  (kilful  and  cun¬ 
ning  in  commerce. 

Their  form  of  contract  in  buying  and  felling,  is  remarkable; 
being  done  in  the  profoundrft  filence,  only  by  touching  each  other’s 
fingers:  the  buyer  loofening  his  patnerin,  or  girdle,  fpreads  it  on 
his  knee ;  and  both  he  and  the  feller  having  their  hands  underneath, 
bv  the  intercourfe  of  the  fingers,  mark  the  price  of  pounds  (hil¬ 
lings,  &c.  demanded,  offered,  and  at  length  agreed  on.  When  the 
feller  takes  the  buver’s  whole  hand,  it  denotes  1000,  and,  as  many 
times  as  he  fqueezes  it,  as  many  thoufand  pagods,  or  roupees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fpecies  in  queftion,  are  demanded  :  when  he  only 
takes  the  five  fingers,  it  denotes  500,  and  when  only  one,  100 : 
taking  only  half  a  finger,  to  the  ficond  joint,  denotes  50 :  the 
fmall  end  of  the  finger,  to  the  firfi  joint,  ftands  for  10.  See  Ceu- 

RAWATH. 

BANILLIA,  or  vanillia,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  fruit  of  a 
climbing  plant  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  They  are  only  ufed  ro 
give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  chocolate  ;  but  are  greatly  extolled  fi  r 
their  efficacy  in  cheering  the  fpirits  of  melancholy  perfons.  See 
Vanillia. 

BANISHMENT,  exile y  a  kind  of  punifhment,  whereby  the 
guilty  perfon  is  obliged  to  leave  the  realm. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  banijhment;  one  voluntary  and  upon  oath ; 
the  other  upon  compulfion,  for  fome  crime  or  offence:  the  former, 
properly  called  abjuration,  is  now  ceafed ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  enjoin¬ 
ed  by  judgment  of  parliament,  or  other  courts  of  juffice. 

By  magnacharta,  nonefhall  be  outlawed,  or  banij bed  his  country, 
but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  9  Hen.  III.  29. 

BANISTERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  thechara&ers  of 
which  are :  the  flower  hath  five  petals,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  but  fpread  open  ;  having  in  fome  fpe- 
des  one,  in  others  two,  and  in  fome  fcveral  nedfarious  glands, 
with  ten  fhort  ftamina.  In  fome  fpecies  there  are  three,  and  in 
others  but  one  germen,  which  afterwards  become  fo  many  winged 
fruit,  like  thofe  of  the  maple ;  each  containing  a  fingle  feed.  There 
are  only  fix  known  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  countries,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  in  a  bark  ftove. 
They  belong  to  the  deCandria  trigynia  clafs  of  Linnaeus. 

BANK,  in  commerce,  a  common  repofitorv,  where  many  per¬ 
fons  agree  to  keep  their  money,  to  be  always  ready  at  their  call  or 
diredtion  :  or  cerrain  focieties  or  communities,  who  take  the  charge 
of  other  peo;  le’s  money,  either  to  improve  it,  or  to  keep  it  fecure. 

There  are  banks  of  various  kinds,  and  different  in  the  nature  of 
their  conftitutions  and  efiablifhments ,  fome  are  infiituted  wholly  on 
the  public  account,  and  put  under  thediredfion  of  the  magiftrates, 
as  the  famous 

Bank  of  Amjlerdam ,  where  the  money  depofited  therein  (hall  be 
always  kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  proprietors,  and  (hall  never  be  let  out 
for  profit  or  advantage.  Payments  made  by  aflignments  upon  this 
bank,  are  valued  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  above  the  payment  of  the  mo¬ 
ney  in  fpecie,  arifingfrom  an  opinion  that  the  proprietors  entertain 
of  the  equity  of  it’s  adminifiration  ;  for  judging  themfelves  fecure, 
that  their  money  lies  always  ready  at  hand,  they  feldom  draw  out 
large  fums,  but  make  their  mutual  payments  by  transferring  the 
fums  from  one  man’s  account  to  another. 

There  is  likewife  at  Amfterdam  the  bank  van  leening,  or  bank  of 
%an,  whence  private  perfons  are  furniflied  with  money,  on  the  dc- 
pofit  of  efFe&s  as  a  fecurity,  and  on  payment  of  a  certain  intereft 
regulated  by  the  burgomafiers. 

A  fecond  fort  of  bank  is  fuch  as  confifts  of  a  company  of  monied 
men,  who  being  duly  eftablifhed,  and  incorporated  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  agree  to  depofit  a  confiderable  fund,  or  joint  flock, 
to  be  employed  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety ;  as  lending  money  upon 
good  fecurity,  buying  and  felling  bullion,  gold  and  filver,  difeount- 
ing  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

A  third  fort  is  the  banks  of  private  men,  or  partnerfhips,  who  deal 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  upon  their  own  fingle  ltock  or  cre¬ 
dit  ;  and  fuch  are  the  Lombard-ftrcet,  or  other  bankers,  as  they  are 
called.  There  are  public  banks  eftablifhed  in  moft  of  the  trading 
cities  of  Europe,  as  in  Venice,  London,  Paris,  Amfterdam,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  &c. 

Bank,  or  Banco,  of  Venice ,  is  the  moft  ancient.  Itwasefta- 
bliftied  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  folemn  edidl  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  cnadts,  that  all  payments  of  wholefale 
merchandize,  and  letters  of  exchange,  (hall  be  in  bank  notes ;  that 
all  debtors  (hall  be  obliged  to  carry  their  money  to  the  bank,  and  all 
creditors  receive  their  money  from  the  bank  ;  fo  that  payments  are 
performed  by  a  fimple  transfer,  from  the  one  perfon  to  the  other. 
In  matters  of  retail,  effedtive  payments  are  fometimes  made,  which 
do  not  diminifh,  but  rather  augment  the  ftock,  by  reafon  of  the  li¬ 
berty  of  withdrawing  their  money  at  pleafure. 

Bank,  of  England  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1694,  partly  for 
the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  partly  alfo  for  the  emolument  of 
the  proprietors.  The  fcheme  was  projedled  by  Mr.  W.  Paterfon, 
a  merchant,  and  debated  for  a  long  while  in  the  privy-council,  till 
at  length,  by  an  adf  of  5  and  6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  20.  it  was 
enaefed,  that  their  majefties  might  grant  a  commiffion  to  take  par¬ 
ticular  fubferiptions  tor  1,200,000/.  of  any  perfons,  natives  or  fo¬ 
reigners,  whom  their  majelties  were  hereby  empowered  toincorpo- 
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rate,  with  a  yearly  allowance  of  100, coo/,  viz.  96,000/.  or  8  per 
cent,  for  intereft  till  redeemed,  and  4000/.  to  be  allowed  the  inten- 
detjbank  for  management.  The  corporation  was  fo  have  the  name 
of  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  their  faid 
fund  to  be  redeemable  upon  a  year’s  notice,  after  the  firft  of  Auguft, 

17°5>  aRd  payment  of  the  principal,  and  then  the  corporation  to 
ceafe. 

The  company  was  enabled  by  this  adf  topurchafe  lands,  &c.  un¬ 
limitedly,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  ufual  powers  of  corporations  ; 
their  ftock  was  to  be  transferrable.  T  hcv  were  reftridfed  from  bor¬ 
rowing  more  than  1 ,200,000/.  except  on  parliament  funds,  and  from 
trading  in  any  mcrchandife,  except  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  in 
bullion,  and  in  the  faleof  fuch  goods  as  were  the  produce  of  lands 
purchafed  by  ;he  corporation :  and  all  bills  obligatory  under  the  (cal 
of  the  faid  corporation,  were  made  affignable  by  indorfement.  The 
charter  of  incorporation  was  executed  in  July,  1694;  which  diredls, 
that  there  be  a  governor,  deputv-governor,  and  twenty-four  direc¬ 
tors  ;  and  fpecifies  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  of  diredfors,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  regulations,  which  have  been  farther  amended 
and  enlarged  byfubfequent  ftarutes. 

"I  he  bufinefs  of  the  bank  is,  for  the  moft  part,  that  of  dealing  in 
bullion  of  gold  and  filver,  difeounting  bills,  advancing  monev  to  the 
public  on  the  credit  of  adls  of  parliament,  circulating  their  own 
notes,  &e.  and  exchequer  bills  for  the  government;  befide  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  thofe  funds  which  are  immediately  under  it’s  care,  and 
which  conftitutea  principal  part  of  the  national  debt. 

Ba  nk  of  France  tvas  originally  projedfed  by  Mr.  Law,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  with  a  view  of  payingofF  the  public  debts  of  France,  by 
drawing  it’s  creditors  into  the  newly  projedfed  Miffiffippi  and  India1 
companies,  and  ercdled  in  the  year  1716.  It  was  taken  into  the 
king’shands  in  17x8,  and  denominated  the  Royal  Bank  ;  andbyit’s 
union  with  both  the  companies  above-mentioned,  formed  a  bubble, 
which  occafioned  great  confufion  and  diftrefs  in  the  year  1720. 

Bank,  million,  derives  it’s  name  from  king  William’s  tjnillion 
lottery  in  the  year  « 69,5  ;  the  proprietors  agreed  in  partnerfhip  to 
purchafe  tickets  in  this  lottery.  They  afterwards  purchafed  many 
reverfions  of  the  14  per  cent,  annuities,  and  admitted  many  propri¬ 
etors  of  annuities  to  purchafe  their  joint  ftock,  which  amounted, 
and  (fill  amounts,  to  500,000 /.  They  are  a  partnerfhip  bv  deed 
enrolled  in  chancery, _jn  the  year  1721.  They  divided  5  per  cent, 
till  Lady-day,  1728,  when  they  reduced  their  annual  dividend  to 
4  per  cent,  and  it  was  again  raifed  to  5  percent,  which  is  (till  con¬ 
tinued. 

Bank  of  Scotland  was  eftablifhed  by  an  adt  of  parliament  in  1695, 
with  a  capital  ftock  of  101,000/.  fterling, 

Bank,  royal,  of  Scotland,  tvas  eredted  bv  a  charter  of  Geo.  I.  in 
1727.  It’s  capital  amounts  to  151,000/.  fterling.  Into  this  bank 
the  public  revenues  of  Scotland  are  paid. 

Bank,  or  Bench,  inlaw.  See  the  article  Banc. 

Bank,  foot.  See  Banqu-ette  and  Footbank. 

Ba  nk,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  an  elevation  of theground,  or 
bottom  of  the  fea,  (o  as  fometimes  to  furmount  the  furface  of  the 
water,  or  at  leal!  to  leave  the  water  fo  (hallow,  as  ufualiy  not  to  al¬ 
low  a  vellel  to  remain  afloat  over  it. 

In  this  fenfe,  bank  amounts  ro  much  the  fame  as  flat,  flioal,  &c. 
There  are  banks  of  (and,  and  others  of  ftone,  called  alfo  (helves,  or 
rocks.  In  the  north  fea  they  alfo  fpeak  of  banks  of  ice,  which  are 
large  pieces  of  that  matter  floating. 

Banks  are  ufualiy  diltinguilhed  by  a  buoy,  poft,  or  the'like.  On 
charts,  (and  banks  are  uluallj  marked  by  little  dots,  and  banks  of 
ftone,  by  erodes.  The  colours  of  the  buoys  are  alfo  varied  accord¬ 
ingly}  (and  banks  being  denoted  by  light-coloured  buoys,  and  rocks 
by  black  ones. 

In  large  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  &c  fand  banks,  by  high  tides  and 
inundations,  are  liable  to  change  places  ;  care  is  therelore  taken  to 
fhift  the  buoys  from  time  to  time,  to  (hew  the  true  channel  of  the 
river. 

An  exadt  knowledge  of  the  banks,  their  extent,  and  the  depth  of 
water  on  them,  makes  the  moft  eflential  part  of  the  fcience  of  a  pi¬ 
lot,  and  mafterof  a  (hip;  if  the  veflel  be  large,  and  draw  much 
water,  great  attention  will  beneceflary  to  keep  clear  of  the  banks  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  fmall,  the  fame  banks  afford  afure  afylum, 
where  it  may  brave  the  largert  and  ftouteft  velfels,  which  dare  not 
follow  it  here.  By  means  of  this  barrier,  many  fmall  craft  have 
efcaped  their  enemies. 

Bank  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bench  on  which  the  rowers  fit,  in  vef- 
fels  which  go  with  oars ;  thefe  are  popularly  called  the  thought,  by 
our  feamen.  The  common  gallies  have  25  banks  on  each  fide,  with 
one  oar  to  each  bank,  and  four  men  to  each  oar.  The  galeaflcs 
have  32  banks  on  a  fide,  and  fix  or  (even  rowers  to  each  bank. 

Bank  likewife  impliesan  eminence  made  of  earth,  ftones,  (takes, 
or  other  materials,  in  form  of  a  wall  or  caufeway,  to  prevent  inun¬ 
dations,  by  flopping  the  waters.  Thofe  on  the  coaft  of  Holland  are 
ftyled  dykes. 

Bank  alfo  denotes,  in  feveral  games,  the  ftock  or  fund  of  him 
who  undertakes  the  game. 

Bank  at  bajfet,  is  a  fum  of  money  laid  down  before  the  game- 
fters,  by  the  tailleur,  to  anfwer  all  the  winning  cards  that  (hall  turn 
up  in  his  courfe  of  dealing.  Yet  what  the  bankers  gain  per  cent, 
oi  all  the  monies  adventured  at  pharo,  is  greater  than  at  ballet. 

BANKER,  a  perfon  who  trafficks  and  negociates  in-money ;  who 
receives  and  remits  money  from  place  to  place  by  commiffion  from 
correlpondcnts,  or  by  means  of  bills  or  letters  of  exchange. 

In  France,  it  is  not  requifite  that  a  man  be  a  merchant,  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  on  banking ;  for  that  trade  is  permitted  to  all  forts  of 
perfons,  even  to  foreigners,  fo  far  as  relates  to  foreign  banking,  or 
dealing  by  exchange. 

In  Italy,  the  trade  of  a  banker  does  not  derogate  from  nobility, 
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which  is  the  reafon  why  mod:  of  the  younger  Tons  of  the  quality  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  that  employment,  in  order  to  fupport  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  monied  goldfmiths,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  firfl  acquired  this  name.  See  Bank. 

The  Romans  had  two  forts  of  bankers,  wdiofe  office  was  much 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  the  bankers  among  us ;  their’s  being  that 
of  public  affairs,  in  whom  were  united  the  functions  of  a  broker, 
a^ent,  banker,  and  notary,  managing  the  exchange,  taking  in  mo¬ 
ney,  affifting  in  buying  and  felling,  and  drawing  the  waitings  ne- 
ceffary  on  all  thefe  occafions. 

Bankers,  in  England,  on  their  fird:  eftablifhment,  allowed  a 
moderate  intereft  to  thofe  who  intruded  their  money  in  their  hands. 
But  they  now  allow  no  intered;  and  by  inverting  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  in  the  funds,  or  in  laying  it  out  on  other  fufficicnt  fe- 
curity,  and  trafficking  with  it  in  the  flocks,  in  difcount,  &c.  reap 
very  confiderable  advantage  from  it:  they  alfo  greatly  contribute  to 
the  convenience  and  difpatch  ofbufincfs,  by  negociating  bills,  &c. 
on  the  ^art  of  their  creditors. 

Bankers,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  arc  perfons  inverted  with  an  ex- 
cluiive  authority  to  folicit  and  procure,  by  their  correfpondence  at 
Rome,  all  bulls,  difpenfations,and  other  ads  difpatched  at  the  pa¬ 
pal  datary,  or  in  the  legatefhip  of  Avignon :  they  w'ere  difperfed  in  all 
thecitiesof  France,  where  there  was  a  parliamentor  a  prefidial ;  and 
were,  bv  an  edid  in  i6y3,ereded  into  a  regular  and  hereditary  of¬ 
fice.  They  owed  their  origin  to  the  Guelphs,  who  took  fhelter  at 
Avignon,  and  in  other  cities  wdthin  the  obedience  of  the  pope,  du¬ 
ring  the  civil  wars  of  Italy  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  rendered  them¬ 
felves  odious  by  their  extortions. 

Banker,  in  bricklaying,  a  piece  of  timber  whereon  they  cut  the 
bricks:  it  is  about  6  feet  long,  and  9  or  10  inches  fquare,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  ot  men  who  work  at  it ;  and  is  to  be  laid  on  two 
pieces  of  timber,  three  feet  high  from  the.  floor  they  Hand  on. 

Banker,  a  marine  term,  lignifving  a  veffel  employed  in  the 
Newfoundland  cod-fifhery. 

BANKING,  the  making  of  banks  to  oppofe  the  force  of  the  fea, 
rivers,  or  the  like,  and  fecure  the  land  from  being  overflowed 
thereby.  . 

With  refped  to  the  water  which  is  to  be  kept  out,  this  is  called 
banking;  with  refped  to  the  land,  which  is  thereby  to  be  defended, 
imbanking. 

Banking,  in  a  fait  work,  the  railing  a  fence  againft  the  fea, 
whereby  it’s  waters  may  be  kept  out,  excepting  fo  much  as  is  ne- 
ceffarv  for  the  preparation  of  the  fait. 

BANKRUPT,  any  perfon,  either  man  or  woman,  that  by  tra¬ 
ding  hath  gotten  other  perfons  goods  into  his  or  her  hands,  and  con- 
cealeth  himfelf  from  his  creditors.  It  is  not  buying  or  felling  of 
lands,  but  ofperfonal  things,  that  will  make  a  perfon  liable  to  be  a 
bankrupt ;  nor  is  it  buying  only,  but  both. 

Every  one  that  gets  his  livelihood  by  buying  and  felling  in  trade, 
may  fall  under  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy  upon  his  failing :  but  adventu¬ 
rers  in  the  Eaft  India  company,  members  of  the  bank  of  England, 
or  of  the  South-fea  company,  {hall  not  be  adjudged  bankrupts,  in 
refped  of  their  flock  :  alio  no  perfon  concerned  as  receiver-general 
of  the  taxes,  &c.  lhall  be  a  bankrupt.  If  a  merchant  gives  over 
trade,,  and  fome  years  after  becomes  not  folvent  for  money  owed 
while  a  merchant,  he  is  a  bankrupt ;  but  if  for  new  debts  continued 
on  new  fecurity,  it  is  otherwife. 

In  fome  places,  bankrupts  are  condemned  to  wear  a  green  cap  ; 
at  Lucca,  an  orange  cap. 

BANKRUP1CY,  thefailure,  abfeonding,  and relinquifhing  of 
traffic  in  a  merchant,  a  banker,  or  any  other  trader.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Bankrupt. 

T.  he  French  make  this  difference  between  a  bankruptcy  and  a  fail¬ 
ure,  that  the  firfl  is  fuppofed  voluntary  and  fraudulent,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  conrtraitied  and  neceffary,  by  means  of  accidents,  &c.  A  fail¬ 
ing*  breaking,  or  flopping  of  payment,  diminifhes  the  merchant’s 
credit ;  but  does  not  note  him  with  infamy,  as  bankruptcy  does. 

When  a  merchant  fails  to  appear  at  the  Exchange,  without  ap¬ 
parent  reafon,  it  is  called  a  failing  of  prefence  :  the  bankruptcy  be¬ 
comes  open  from  the  day  he  abfeonds,  or  the  feal  is  affixed  to  his 
effeds. 

Bankruptcy,  commiffton  of.  See  the  article  Commission. 

BANLEUGA,  or  Banlieu,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes 
the  territory  within  which  is  confined  the  jurifdidion  of  municipal 
magiflrates,  orordinary  judges  of  acity,  town.  See. 

BANN,  or  Ban,  Bannum,  in  the  feudal  law,  is  a  folemn  pro¬ 
clamation  or  publication  of  any  thing.  Bannus regis,  anciently  de¬ 
noted  a  proclamation  of  filence  made  by  the  court. 

Bann  alfo  implies  a  folemn  convocation  of  the  nobility  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army,  agreeably  to  their  refpedive 
tenures. 

Bann  likewifefignifiesthe  affembly  or  body  of  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  thus  convocated.  Thus  the  French  nobility  appear  to  have 
ferved  the  king,  irj  the  way  of  bann  and  rear-bann,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  monarchy. 

Bann,  in  military  affairs,  a  proclamation  made  in  the  army  by 
beat  of  drum,  found  of  trumpet,  &c.  requiring  the  ftridobfervance 
of  difeipline,  cither  for  the  declaring  a  new  officer,  or  punifhingan 
offender. 

Bann  of  the  empire,  an  imperial  profeription,  being  a  judicial 
punifhmerit,  wherewith  fuch  as  are  acceffary  to  difturbing  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace,  am  judged  unworthy  of  the  immunities  and  protedion  of 
the  empire,  and  are  outlawed  or  banirtied,  &c.  To  put  a  prince 
under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  is  to  declare  him  diverted  of  all  his 
dignities;  or  an  interdid  of  all  intercourfe,  and  offices  of  huma- 
mtv,  with  the  offender. 

Ba  nn  is  alfo  a  pecuniary  muldl  or  penalty  laid  cm  a -delinquent  for 
offending  againft  a  bann. 
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Banns  of  marriage,  are  certain  folemn  notices  of  matrimonial 
contracts  made  in  the  parifh-church,  before  the  marriage;  that  if 
there  be  any  objections  to  either  party  as  to  prior  engagements,  &c. 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  making  them. 

The  publication  of  banns  (popularly  called  alking  in  the  church] 
was  intended  as  an  expedient  to  prevent  clandertinemarriages:  but 
a  licence  or  difpenlation  is  now  eafily  procured,  fo  that  their  ufe  is 
defeated.  See  flat.  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  33. 

Bann  alfo  implies  a  folemn  anathema  or  excommunication,  at¬ 
tended  with  curfes,  &c.  Such  are  the  papal  banns. 

Bann  likewife  fignifies  a  prohibition.  Thus,  in  the  French 
cuftoms,  the  bann  of  harveft,  of  vintage,  &c.  imports  a  prohibition 
to  reap  or  gather  the  grapes,  &c.  without  leave  firlt  obtained  from 
the  lord  :  the  former  is  now  abolifhed,  but  the  latter  remains  in 
force. 

Bann-w«,  among  the  French,  is  an  exclufive  privilege  enjoyed 
by  lords,  of  felling  the  wine  of  their  own  growth,  during  a  certain 
time. 

BANNALIS  mola,  or  bannal-mill,  is  a  kind  of  feudal  fervice,  bv 
which  the  tenants  of  a  certain  dirtriCt  are  obliged  to  carry  their  torn 
to  be  ground  at  a  certain  mill,  and  to  be  baked  at  a  certain  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lord. 

BANNER,  denotes  a  fquare  flag  faftened  to  a  lance,ff  ike,  a  cor¬ 
net. 

We  find  a  multiplicity  of  opinions  concerning  the  etymology  of 
the  word  banner;  fome  deriving  it  from  the  Latin  bandutn ,  a  band 
or  flag ;  others  again  from  the  German  ban,  a  field  or  tenement, 
becaule  landed  men  alone  were  allowed  a  banner-,  and  finally,  fome 
think  it  a  corruption  of panniere,  from pannus  cloth,  becaufe  banners 
were  originally  made  of  cloth.  The  ancient  lords  entered  the  lifts 
in  tournaments  with  banners  in  their  hands. 

Banner-w/t,  arms,  are  thofe  borne  fquare,  and  denote  families 
defeended  from  bannerets. 

Banner  likewife  implies  the  flag  under  which  all  tenant#  of  the 
fame  fief  were  to  mufter  themfelves,  previous  to  their  joining  the 
army.  ‘ 

Banner  is  alfo  applied  to  the  chief  flag  or  ftandard  of  a  prince- 
lord,  baron,  & c.  " 

Banner  ;  the  Banner  of  France  was  the  largeft  and  richeft  of 
all  the  flags  borne  by  the  ancient  kings,  in  their  great  military  ex¬ 
peditions.  St.  Martin’s  cap  was  the  banner  of  France  during  600 
years ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  famous  orifiumme ,  but  a  'more 
pompous  apparatus  was  introduced  from  Italy,  about  the  year  1 100: 
the  banner- royal  was  faftened  to  the  top  of  a  mart,  or  fome  tall  tree 
planted  on  a  fcaffold,  borne  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen,  covered 
with  velvet  houfings,  decorated  with  devices,  or  cyphers,  of  the 
reigning  prince.  It  continued  in  ufe  about  130  years. 

Banner,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  any  flag  orenfign  ;  but  * 
the  word  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  former  times,  or  foreign  nations, 
though  the  French  ftill  retain  the  denomination  banner ,  in  fpeaking 
of  ecclefiaftical  proceffions.  ‘ 

Banners  of  the  Romans.  See  the  article  Sicna. 

BANNERET,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  or  feudal  lords,  who 
poffeffmg  feveral  large  fees,  led  their  valfals  to  battle  under  their 
own  flag,  when  fummoned  thereto  by  the  king. 

This  order  is  certainly  mod  honourable,  as  it  never  was  conferred 
but  upon  fome  heroic  adlion  performed  in  the  field.  Anciently 
there  being  but  two  kinds  of  knights,  great  and  little,  the  firft  were 
called  bannerets,  the  fecond  bachelors ;  the  firft  compofed  the  upper, 
and  the  fecond  the  middle  nobility. 

In  France,  they  are  faid  to  tranfmit  their  degree  to  their  pofteritv : 
but  in  England  it  dies  with  them..  We  have  had  none  of  this  order 
created  in  England  fmee  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  fo  that  it 
is  now  become  extimft  among  us. 

The  form  of  the  banneret's  creation  was  this  ;  on  a  day  of  battle, 
the  candidate  prefented  his  flag  to  the  king,  or  general,  who  cutting 
off  the  train,  or  fkirt  thereof,  and  making  it  a  fquare,  returned  it 
again  ;  the  proper  banner  of  bannerets,  who,  from  hence,  are  fome- 
times  called  knights  of  the  fquare  flag. 

Banneret  is  likewife  the  name  of  an  officer  or  magiftratc  of 
Rome  towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century,  during  the  difputesof 
the  antipopes  ;  when  the  government  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
magiftrate  called  fenator,  and  twelve  heads  of  quarters  called  ban¬ 
nerets. 

BANNIMUS,  a  term  ufed  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as  a  de¬ 
nunciation  or  promulgation  of  the  expulfion  of  a  member  from  their 
body,  by  affixing  the  fentence  up  in  fome  public  place.  The  word 
fignifies  we  banijb,  from  theobfolete  bannio. 

BANNOCK,  a  kind  of  food  in  Lancalhire,  &c.  confiding  of  an 
oat-cake  kneaded  only  with  water,  and  baked  in  the  embers. 

BANNUS,  a  title  formerly  applied  to  the  governor  or  viceroy  of 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Sclavonia. 

Bannus  epifcopalis,  was  a  muldt  which  thofe  who  were  guilty  of ' 
facrilege,  and  other  crimes,  paid  to  the  bilhop. 

Bannum  capitis,  a  mulifi  paid  in  cattle. 

BANOY,  a  kind  of  hawk  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  fomewhat 
larger  than  our  fparrow-hawk  ;  of  a  yellow'ffh  colour  on  the  back 
and  wings,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It  is  a  very  voracious  ani* 
mal,  and  the  mod  common  of  all  kinds  of  hawks  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

BANQUET,  in  the  menage,  that  fmall  part  of  the  branch  of  a 
bridle  that  is  under  the  eye,  which  being  rounded  like  a  fmall  rod, 
gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the  bitt  to  the  branch,  and  that 
in  fuch  a  manner,  than  the  banquet  is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the 
cap,  or  that  part  of  the  bitt  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Banquet  line,  an  imaginary  line  drawm,  in  making  a  bitt,  along 
the  banquet,  and  prolonged  up  or  down  to  adjuft  the  defigned  force 
or  weaknefsof  the  branch,  in  order  to  make  it  ftiff  or  eafy. 

Banquet, 
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Banquet,  or  Banquette,  in  fortification,  a  little  foot  bank,  or 
elevation  of  earth,  about  three  feet  in  height  and  breadth,  forming  a 
path,  which  runs  along  the  infide  of  a  parapet,  upon  which  the  muf- 
queteers  get  up  in  order  to  difeover  the  counterfcarp,  or  to  fire  on  the 
enemv  in  the  moat,  or  in  the  covert-way. 

BANQUETlNG-rw;n,  or  houfe.  The  ancient  Romans  had  very 
magnificent  faloons  or  banqueting- rooms,  for  the  more  commodious 
and  fplendid  entertainment  of  their  guefts ;  among  fome  of  the  molt 
diftinguifhed  were  thofe  of  Lueullus  and  the  emperor  Claudius. 
But  everv  thing  of  this  kind  was  outdone  by  the  lufire  of  that 
celebrated  banquet ing-houfe  of  Nero,  called  domus  aurea :  which 
by  the  circular  motion  of  it’s  partitions, andcielings,  imitated  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  heavens,  and  reprefented  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  which  changed  at  every  fervice,  and  fhowered  down  flowers, 
effences,  and  perfumes  on  the  guefls.  Keliogabalus,  ncverthelefs, 
is  faid  to  have  improved  as  much  upon  Nero,  as  the  latter  had  done 
on  Lueullus.  See  Xenia,  Saloon,  &c. 

BANST1CK.LE,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  us  to  the 
GASTEROSTEUS  :  it  is  otherwife  called  prickle-back. 

BANTAM-WORK,  a  kind  of  Indian  painting,  and  carving  on 
wood,  refembling  Japan  work,  only  more  gay,  and  decorated  with  a 
great  variety  of  gaudy  colours. 

Bantam-work  is  of  lefs  value  among  the  connoifleurs,  though  fome- 
times  preferred,  by  the  unfkilful,  to  the  true  Japan  work.  Formerly 
it  was  more  in  ufe,  and  efteem,  than  at  prefent,  and  the  imitation  of 
it  much  praidifed  by  our  japanners.  There  are  two  forts  of  ban¬ 
tam,  as  well  as  of  japan-work ;  as,  in  the  latter,  fome  are  flat,  lying 
even  with  the  black,  and  others  high  and  embofl'ed  :  fo,  in  bantam- 
work,  fome  are  flat,  and  others  in-cut, or  carved  into  the  wood,  as  we 
find  in  many  large  fereens ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  japan  artifis 
work  chiefly  in  gold  and  other  metals,  and  thofe  of  bantam  generally 
in  colours,  with  a  fmall  fprinkling  of  gold  ufually  here  and  there :  for 
the  flat  bantam-work  is  done  in  colours,  mixed  with  gum-water,  pro¬ 
per  for  the  thing  defigned  to  be  imitated.  For  the  carved,  or  in-cut 
kind,  the  method  of  performing  it  is  thus  deferibed  by  an  ingenious 
artift:  the  wood  is  to  be  primed  with  whiting  and  fize,  fo  often,  till 
the  primer  lie  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  then  it  is  to  be  water- 
plained,  i.  e.  rubbed  with  a  fine  wet  cloth,  and,  fome  time  after,  rub¬ 
bed  verv  fmooth,  the  blacks  laid  on,  varnifhed  up  with  a  good  body, 
and  polifhed  well,  though  with  a  gentle  hand.  This  done,  the  defign 
is  to  be  traced  out  with  vermillion  and  gum-water,  exadlly  in  the 
manner  wherein  it  is  intended  to  be  cut ;  the  figures,  trees,  build¬ 
ings,  &c.  in  their  due  proportion  ;  then  the  graver  is  applied,  with 
Other  tools  of  proper  fhapes,  differing  according  to  the  workman’s 
fancy:  with  thefe  he  cuts  deep  or  fhallow,  as  is  found  convenient, 
but  never  deeper  than  the  whiting  lies ;  the  wood  being  never  to  feel 
the  edge  of  the  inftrument.  Lines,  or  parts  of  the  black,  are  ftill  to 
be  left  for  the  draperies,  and  other  out-lines,  and  for  the  diftindiion 
of  one  thing  from  another;  the  rule  being  to  cut  where  the  white  is, 
and  leave  the  black  untouched.  The  carving  being  finifhed,  then 
take  to  the  pencil,  with  which  the  colours  are  laid  into  the  cut  wmrk: 
after  this,  the  gold  is  to  be  laid  in  thofe  places  which  the  defign  re¬ 
quires  ;  for  which  purpole,  a  ftrong  thick  gum-arabic  water  is  taken, 
and  laid  with  a  pencil  on  the  work  ;  and,  while  this  remains  wet, 
leaf-gold  is  cut  with  a  fharp  fmooth-edged  knife,  in  little  pieces, 
fhaped  to  the  bignefs  and  figure  of  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
laid.  Thefe  being  taken  up  with  a  little  cotton,  they  dab  them  with 
the  fame,  clofe  to  the  gum-water,  which  affords  a  rich  lufire.  The 
work  thus  finifhed,  they  clear  up  the  black  with  oil,  taking  care  not 
to  touch  the  colours.  The  European  workmen,  infiead  of  leaf-gold, 
commonly  ufebrickduft,  which  is  lefs  bright  and  beautiful. 

BAOBAB,  in  natural  hifiory.  This  tree  is  the  largefi  produ<£lion 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  The  trunk  is  not  above  12  or  15 
feet  high,  but  from  65  to  78  feet  round.  The  loweft  branches  ex¬ 
tend  almofi  horizontally,  and  as  they  are  about  fixty  feet  in  length, 
their  own  weight  bends  their  extremities  to  the  ground,  and  thus 
form  anhemifpherical  mafs  of  verdure  of  about  120  or  130  feet  dia¬ 
meter. 

The  roots  extend  as  far  as  the  branches.  That  in  the  middle 
forms  a  pivot,  which  penetrates  a  great  way  into  the  earth,  the  reft 
fpread  near  the  furface  thereof. 

The  flowers  arc  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  tree;  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  oblong  fruit  pointed  at  both  ends,  about  ten  inches  long, 
five  or  fix  broad,  covered  with  a  kind  of  greenifh  down,  under  which 
is  a  ligneous  rind,  hard  and  almoftblack,  marked  with  rays  which  di¬ 
vide  it  length-ways  into  fides.  T  his  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  by  a 

Jiedicle  two  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  contains  a  whitifh 
pongy  juicy  fubftance,  of  an  acid  tafte,  and  feeds  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  the  fhape  of  a  kidney  bean.  The  pulp  that  furrounds  thefe  feeds 
is  powdered  when  dry,  and  brought  into  Europe  from  the  Levant 
under  the  name  of  terra  Jigillata  Lemnia.  It  grows  mofily  on  the 
well  coafi  of  Africa  from  the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Belin. 

It  is  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus  called  by  Linnaeus  adanfonia. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  called  lalo;  the  negroes  dry  it  is  the  fhade, 
then  powder  and  keep  it  in  little  cotton  bags,  and  put  two  or  three 
pinches  into  their  food  ;  it  cools  them,  and  promotes  perfpiration. 

The  mucilage  obtained  from  this  bark  is  a  powerful  remedy 
againft  the  epidemic  fevers  of  the  country  that  produces  thefe  trees ; 
fo  is  a  deco&ion  of  the  dried  leaves.  The  frefli  fruit  is  as  ufeful 
as  the  leaves  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  De  Plantis  .(Egypt,  deferibes  a  fruit  under 
the  name  of  baobab,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a  lemon,  and  refembles  a 
gourd  in  it’s  fubfiance,  of  a  gratefully  acid  tafte,  with  black  feeds  in 
it,  and  a  pulp  of  a  red  colour.  And  from  it’s  refemblance  to  this 
fruit,  a  rtone  which  he  mentions  is  called  the  baobab  ftone.  The 
baobab  tree  has  been  lately  very  minutely  and  accurately  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
BAFFLE,  is  a  term  ufed  by  the  ancient  writers  to  exprefs  that  fine 
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red  colour  with  which  they  ufed  to  illuminate  the  capital  letters  in 

RAP®  at  the.beginning  of  chapters.  ? 

c  -  a  antiquity,  were  an  effeminate  and  voluptuous  kind 

prie  s  at  thens,  belonging  to  the  goddefs  Cotyttus ;  thus  called, 
rom  leir  requent  dippings  and  wafhings,  by  way  of  purification. 

y  were  expofed I  by  Fupolis  and  Cratinus,  in  two  comedies  writ¬ 
ten  by  thofe  poets  for  which  they  threw  them  into  the  fea,  to  be  re- 
venge  .  t  ers  fivle  them  bapta,  from  the  pra&ice  of  dyeing  and 
painting  t  eir  bodies, efpecially  their  eye-brows, and  officiating  at  the 
erRAP™e‘rdeUy’  the  P^de  and  demurenefs  of  women. 
r  rr  1  r  1  ,,  ’  in  n?tura  hifiory,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a 
fmell  fUb  taDCe  Ufed  m  medicinc  i faid  to  be  foft,  and  of  an  agreeable 

BAPTISECULA,  a  name  given  by  fome  botanic  writers  to  the 
b  r  ACor-T  °Wer-’  cabed  alfo  the  blue  bottle,  orcyanus. 

BAP  I  ISM,  in  theology,  (from  the  Greek  ftaorru,  I  dip,  or 
plunge, J  a  rite  or  ceremony  by  which  perfons  are  iniated  into  the 
profeffion  of  the  Chriltian  religion. 

In  theprimitivetimes  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  immerfion, 
as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  oriental  churches,  according  to  the  original 
hgmncatioii  of  the  word.  The  practice  of  the  weftern  churches  is, 
to  iprinkle  the  water  on  the  head  or  face  of  the  perfon  to  be  baptized, 
except  in  the  church  of  Milan,  in  whofe  ritual  it  is  ordered,  that  the 
head  of  the  infant  be  plunged  three  times  into  the  water.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  fprinkling  in  baptifm  was  begun  in  cold  countries.  It 
wasmtroduced  into  Englandaboutthebeginningof  theninthcentury. 

1  he  Quakers  difallow  the  perpetuity  of  baptifm  in  the  Chriftian 
church.  See  Quakers. 

It  was  alfo  wholly  rejected  by  the  Valentinians,  Manichees, 
raulicians,  and  many  other  fefts. 

primitive  times,  was  only  adminiftered  at  Eaftcr 
and  Whitfuntide,  except  in  cafes  of  neceflity. 

Theological  authors  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  baptifm ;  1.  Water 
aptijm,  which  is  that  above  mentioned.  2.  Baptifm  of  fire,  which  is 
te  pertedl  love  of  God,  joined  with  an  earneft  delire  to  be  baptized; 
called  alfo  the  baptifm  of  the  Holy  Ghoft:  on  occafion  this  may  fup- 
p  y  the  place  of  water  baptifm.  3.  Baptifm  of  blood  ;  which  is  the 
martyrdom  of  a  catechumen. 

T  he  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of  baptifm  in  order  to  falvation,  is 
grounded  on  thofe  two  fayings  of  our  Saviour:  “  He  that  believeth, 
and  is  baptized,  (hall  be  faved ;”  and,  “  Except  a  man  be  born  of  wa- 
ter’  and  thefpirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Mr.  Dodwell  maintains,  that  the  ordinance  of baptifm,  if  admini¬ 
ftered  by  perfons  duly  ordained,  conveys  an  immortalifing  fpirit  ; 
whereas  perfons  dying  unbaptized  are  not  immortal.  See  P^edo- 
BAPTIST, 


Baptism  of  the  dead,  a  cuftom  anciently  pra£lifed  among  fome 
people  of  Africa,  of  giving  baptifm  to  the  dead;  which  ignorant 
Chriftians  were  faid  to  be  fond  of.  The  cuftom  feems  to  be  ground¬ 
ed  on  a  vain  opinion,  that  when  men  had  negledted  to  receive  bap¬ 
tifm  in  their  life-time,  fome  compenfation  might  be  made  for  this 
omiftion,  by  receiving  it  after  death. 

Baptifm  of  the  dead  was  a  kind  of  vicarious  baptifm  formerly  ufed, 
where  a  perfon  dying  without  baptifm,  another  was  baptifed  in  lieu 
of  him;  a  practice  founded  on  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  concerning  the  fenfe 
of  which  pafl'age  critics  are  not  agreed. 

Baptism,  lay,  appears  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  rubric  of  the 
Engliffi  liturgy,  till  the  time  of  king  James  I.  though  there  were 
great  difputes  among  the  bifhops  at  the  Hampton-court  conference, 
whether  the  words  of  the  liturgy  imported  fuch  allowance,  oy  not. 
The  bifhop  of  Worcefter  allowed  them  to  be  doubtful ;  while  the 
archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  infilled,  that  the  adminiftration  of  private 
baptifm  by  women  and  laymen  was  not  allowed  in  the  pradfice  of  the 
church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  eenfured  by  the  bilhops  in  their  vifita- 
tion.  To  which  king  James  excepted.  The  Englifti  divines  at 
prefent  condemn  it  as  invalid  ;  and  Burnet,  bifhop  of  Sarum,  was 
feverely  handled  by  fome  of  them,  for  maintaining  that  faith  in  the 
Trinity  gives  every  man  a  right  to  baptize. 

Baptism  is  likewife  abfurdly  applied  to  certain  ceremonies  ufed 
in  giving  names  to  many  inanimate  things. 

Baptism,  among  feamen,  is  a  ceremony  ufed  in  long  voyages 
aboard  merchant-lhips ;  pradtifed  both  on  perfons  and  vellels  which 
pafs  the  tropic  for  the  firlt  time. 

BAPTISMAL  prefent s,  in  Germany,  fuch  as  are  made  by  the 
fponfors  to  the  infant,  and  referved  till  the  child  is  of  age,  confifting 
of  money,  plate,  and  even  fometimes  lands,  &c. 

Baptismal  vow,  or  covenant,  is  a  profeffion  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Chrilt,  which  perfons  turning  to  the  eaft,  made  before  bap¬ 
tifm,  in  the  ancient  church. 

BAPTISTERY,  or  baptfmal  font,  the  place  in  which  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptifm  is  performed.  In  the  ancient  Chriftian  church,  it 
was  one  of  the  exedrae  or  buildings  diftindl  from  the  church  itfelf. 
SoPaulinus,  bifhop  of  Nola,  fpeaking  of  the  magnificence  of  his 
friend  Severus,  fays  he  built  two  churches  and  a  baptiflery  between 
them  both.  1 1  confifted  of  a  irpomhiov  ontov,  a  porch,  or  ante-room, 
where  the  perfons  to  be  baptized  made  their  confeffionoflaith,  and  an 
nrwrepov  oikov,  or  inner  room,  where  the  ceremony  of  baptifm  was  per¬ 
formed.  Thus  it  continued  till  the  fixth  century,  at  which  time  the 
baptijleries  began  to  be  taken  into  the  church  porch,  and  afterwards 
into  the  church  itfelf. 

The  baptif. erics  were  very  large  and  capacious,  becaufe  the  dated 
times  of  baptifm  returning  but  feldom,  there  were  ufually  great  mul¬ 
titudes  to  be  baptized  at  the  fame  time. 

Some  have  confounded  the  baptiflery,  or  place  of  baptifm,  with  the 
font,  in  which  the  catechumen  was  plunged:  but  the  baptiflery  was, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  whole  houfe,  or  building,  in  which  the  font 
flood  ;  which  latter  was  only  the  fountain  or  pool  o,f  water  in  which 
the  immerfion  was  performed. 

Some 
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Some  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  anciently  there  was  but 
o.ie  baptiliery  in  a  city,  and  that  at  the  bifhop’s  church.  Some  re¬ 
mains  of  this  ancient  cuftom  are  Bill  to  be  obferved  in  feveral  great 
C'ties  of  Italy:  for  Durantus  informs  us,  that,  at  Pifa,  Bononia, 
Orvieto,  Parma,  and  even  at  Florence  itfelf,  they  have  but  one 
baptiftery  and  font  for  the  whole  city  at  thisdav.  In  length  of  time, 
boptijicries  were  fet  up  in  country  parifhes,  with  the  fpecial  allow¬ 
ance  however  of  the  bifliop. 

Baptistery  alfo  denotes  a  baptifmal  or  parochial  church. 
Baptistery  likewife,  among  the  Armenians,  implies  thefeaftof 
Epiphany,  when  they  celebrate  the  anniverfaryof  Chrift’s  baptifm. 

Baptistery  alfo  denoted  a  church-book,  in  which  were  parti¬ 
cularly  deferibed  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  baptifm,  &c. 

BAPTISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  denomination  of  chriftians,  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  othersbv  their  particular  opinions  refpedingbaptifm. 

Inftead  of  adminiftering  the  ordinance  by  fprinkling  or  pouring 
water,  they  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  adminilfered  only  by  im- 
merfion.  Such,  they  infill,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  @a'ssh£co  ;  fo 
that  a  command  to  baptize  is  a  command  to  immerfe.  Thu*  it  was 
underftood  by  thofe  who  firft  adminilfered  it.  John  the  Baptiff,  and 
the  apolfles  of  Chrift,  adminilfered  it  in  Jordan  and  other  rivers,  and 
places  where  there  was  much  water.  Both  the  adminiftrators  and 
the  fubjedtsare  deferibed  as  going  down  into,  and  coming  up  again 
out  of  the  water.  And  the  baptized  are  faid  to  be  buried  in  baptifm, 
and  to  be  raifed  again  :  which  language  could  not,  they  fay,  be  pro¬ 
perly  adopted  on  fuppofition  of  the  ordinance’s  being  adminilfered  in 
any  other  manner  than  by  immerfion.  Thus  alfo,  they  affirm,  it  was 
in  general  adminilfered  in  the  primitive  church.  Thus  it  is  now  ad¬ 
minilfered  in  the  Ruffian  and  Greek  church  ;  and  thus  it  is,  at  this 
day,  diredfed  to  be  adminilfered  in  the  church  of  England,  to  all  who 
are  thought  capable  of  fubmitting  to  it  in  this  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  fubjedfs  of  baptifm,  the  baptilfs  fay,  that  this 
ordinance  ought  not  to  be  adminilfered  to  children  or  infants  at  all, 
nor  to  grown-up  perfons  in  general ;  but  to  adults  only  of  a  certain 
charadfer  and  defeription.  The  baptilfs  in  England  form  one  of  the 
three  denominations  of  Proteftant  Dillenters.  They  feparate  from 
the  elfabliffiment  for  the  fame  reafons  as  their  brethren  of  the  other 
denominations  do,  with  whom  they  are  united ;  and  from  additional 
inotivesderived  from  their  particular  tenets  refpedting  baptifm.  The 
conlfitution  of  their  churches,  and  their  modes  of  worfhip,  are  con¬ 
gregational  or  independent:  in  the  exercife of  which  they  are  pro¬ 
tected,  in  common  with  other  dillenters,  by  the  adf  of  toleration. 
Before  this  act,  they  were  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  as  noncon- 
formifts,  and  often  for  their  peculiar  fentiments  as  baptifis. 

A  proclamation  was  ilfued  out  againlt  the  baptifis ,  and  fome  of 
them  were  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  1538.  They  bore  a  confiderable 
ffiare  in  the  perfecutionsof  the  lalt,  and  of  the  preceding  centuries  ; 
and,  as  it  fhould  feem,  in  thofeof  fome  centuries  before  :  for  there 
were  feveral  among  the  Lollards  and  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  who 
difapproved  of  infant-baptifrrt.  There  were  many  of  this  perfuafion 
among  the  protelfants  and  reformers  abroad.  In  Holland, Germany, 
and  the  north,  they  went  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists  and  Men- 
jjonites  ;  and,  in  Piedmont  and  the  fouth,  they  were  found  among 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  See  the  refpedive  articles. 

BAR,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  (lender  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  for 
keeping  things  dole  together. 

Bars  of  iron,  are  made  of  the  metal  of  the  fows  and  pigs,  as  they 
come  from  the  furnaces.  Thefe  pals  through  two  forges,  namely, 
the  finery  and  chaufery,  where  undergoing  five  feveral  heats,  they 
are  afterwards  formed  into  bars. 

Bar,  in  courts  of  juftice,  an  inclofure  made  with  a  ftrong  parti¬ 
tion  of  timber,  where  the  counfel  are  placed  to  plead  caufes. 

Bar  alfo  denotes  the  benches  where  the  lawyers  or  advocates  are 
Tea ted. 

Bar,  in  law,  is  a  peremptory  exception  againft  a  demand  or 
plaint ;  it  alfo  implies  the  plea  of  a  defendant,  which  is  faid  to  be 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  plaintiff’s  aCtion. 

The  term  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  into  bar  fpecial,  bar  to  common  in¬ 
tendment,  bar  temporal,  and  bar  perpetual. 

fpecial,  falls  out  upon  fome  fpecial  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
in  queltion  ;  as  where  an  executor  being  fued  for  the  teftator’s  debt, 
pleads  that  he  had  no  goods  in  his  hands  at  the  day  on  which  the 
writ  was  fued  out. 

Bar  to  common  intendment,  is  a  general  bar,  which  commonly  dif- 
ablcs  the  plaintiff’s  declaration. 

Bar,  temporary,  is  fuch  as  is  good  for  the  prefen t,  but  may  after¬ 
wards  fail. 

Bar,  perpetual,  is  that  which  overthrows  the  plaintiff’s  aCtion  for 

ever. 

In  pcrfonal  actions,  once  barred,  and  ever  fo,  is  the  general  rule; 
but  it  is  intended,  where  a  bar  is  to  the  right  of  the  caufe,  not  where 
.  a  wrong  action  is  brought. 

Bar,  in  hydrography,  implies  a  bank  of  fand,  gravel,  mud,  &c. 
before  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  always  obftruCts  the  paffage, 
and  fometimes  totally  obftruCts  the  navigation. 

Bar  of  a  port,  in  marine  fortification.  See  Bomb,  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Artillery. 

Bars,  in  horfemanfhip,  imply  the  higheft  part  of  a  horfe’s 
t  mouth,  between  the  grinders  and  tuffies  ;  that  part  only,  which  lies 
under,  and  at  the  fide  of  the  bars,  retaining  the  name  of  gum.  The 
bars  fhould  be  lharp-ridged,  and  lean  ;  if  the  bars  be  flat,  round, 
and  irvfenfible,  the  bit  will  not  have  it’s  effeCt. 

Bar  ;  to  bar,  or  Jlrike  a  vein,  is  an  operation  performed  by  far¬ 
riers  on  the  veins  of  a  horfe’s  legs,  or  other  parts  of  his  body,  in 
order  to  ftop  the  courfc,  and  lelien  the  quantity  of  malignant  hu¬ 
mours  therein.  In  order  to  this,  the  perfon  opens  the  lkin,  after 
difengaging  the  vein,  ties  it  above  and  below,  and  then  pierces  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ligatures. 


Bar,  in  mufic,  a  ftroke  drawn  perpendicularly  acrofs  the  lines  of 
a  piece  of  mufic,  including,  between  everv  two  bars,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  or  meafure  of  time,  which  is  different,  according  as  the  mufic 
is  either  triple  or  common.  In  the  former,  the  meafure  of  three 
crotchets  is  included ;  in  the  latter,  four.  The  principal  ufe  of 
bars  is  to  regulate  the  beating  of  time. 

Bar -gemel,  implies  a  double  bar,  or  where  the  bars  are  placed  in 
couplets,  and  more  than  two  in  the  field,  in  even  number. 

Bar,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  iron  capped  with  wood,  whereby  the 
ferew  of  the  prefs  is  turned,  for  making  the  impreffion. 

Ba  r -majler,  among  miners,  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  difli  or  gage 
for  meafuring  the  ores. 

Bar -Jhot.  bee  the  article  Shot. 

BARACK,  or  Barrack,  a  hut,  or  little  lodge,  creeled  for  fol- 
diers  in  a  camp.  The  foldiers  ufually  build  baracks,  when  the  army 
is  in  winter-quarters  ;  but  are  fatisfied  with  their  tents  in  the  fum- 
mer. 

Baracks  are  alfo  places  ereCted  for  foldiers  to  lodge  in,  efpecially 
garrifons  or  fortified  towns  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  Savoy,  &c. 

Baracks  fhould  be  always  free  from  damps,  which  are  very  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  health  of  the  foldiers;  therefore  magiftrates  fhould  re¬ 
ject  all  ground-floors  in  houfes  which  have  any  figns  of  moifture, 
or  that  have  been  for  fome  time  uninhabited. 

BARALIPTON,  among  logicians,  the  firft  indirect  mode  of  the 
firft  figure  of  fyllogifms. 

When  the  two  firlt  propofitions  are  general,  and  the  third  particu¬ 
lar,  the  middle  term  being  the  fubject  in  the  firft  propofition,  and 
the  predicate  in  the  fecond,  the  fyllogifm  is  faid  to  be  in  baralitton. 
The  following  is  of  this  kind  : 

B  a  Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared  ; 
r  a  Every  violent  paffion  is  an  evil ; 
lip  Therefore  fomething  that  ought  to  be  feared  is  a  violent 
paffion. 

BARALOTTS,  Baralotti,  a  fed  of  heretics  at  Bologna  in  Italy, 
among  whom  all  things,  even  their  wives  and  children,  were  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  were  alfo  called  obedientes,  or  compilers,  becaufe  they 

readily  complied  with  every  thing  that  tended  topromotedebauchery. 

BaRANGI,  officers  among  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  who 
were  intruded  with  the  keys  of  the  city  gate,  where  the  emperor  re- 
fided.  Codinus  fays  they  were  officers  who  kept  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  emperor’s  bed-chamber,  or  dining-room. 

BARA-PICKLET,  lignifies  bread  made  of  flour  kneaded  with 
barm,  which  renders  it  fpongy,  and  very  light. 

BAR  AM  HRUM,  a  deep  pit,  into  which  condemned  criminals, 
among  the  ancient  Athenians,  were  caft  headlong.  It  was  a  dark, 
noifome  hole,  having  fharp  fpikes  at  the  top,  to  prevent  aoefcape, 
and  others  at  the  bottom,  to  pierce  and  tear  the  offender’s  flefh. 

Barathrum,  from  it’s  depth  and  capacioufnefs,  was  alfo  pro verbL- 
ally  ufed  for  a  mifer,  or  a  glutton,  by  the  Latfn  poets. 

Farathra,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  certain  baleful  caverns, 
inaeceffible  on  account  of  the  offenfive  or  poifonous  fumes  they 
emit. 

BARATRY,  implies,  in  law,  the  moving  and  maintaining  fuits, 
in  difturbance  of  the  peace  ;  alfo  the  taking  and  detaining  lands,  &c. 
by  falfe  inventions  and  pretences. 

The  word  comes  from  the  old  French  barat,  impofition,  fraud. 
Baratry,  in  fea-language,  is  when  the  mafterof  a  fhip,  or  the 
mariners,  cheat  the  owners  or  infurers,  either  by  running  away  with 
the  fhip,  embezzling  the  cargo,  finking,  ordeferting  her. 

Baratry  likewife  fignifies  bribery  or  corruption  ina  judge,  by 
giving  a  falfe  fentence  for  money  received.  J 

Baratry  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  middle-age  writers,  for  fraud 
or  deceit  in  making  contracts,  fales,  &c. 

BARB,  the  name  of  a  Barbary  pigeon,  which  is  of  a  fmall  fize, 
has  a  very  fhort  beak  like  a  bull-finch,  with  a  fmall  water,  and  a 
naked  circle  of  tuberofe  red  flefh  round  the  eyes ;  the  iris  of  the  eye 
is  of  a  pearl  colour ;  and  the  broader  and  redder  this  circle  round 
them  is,  the  more  they  are  valued.  Their  proper  colour  is  black, 
or  dun.  It  is  called  by  Mr.  Moore  the  columba  Nurrvidica. 

BARBA  Aron,  a  name  applied  to  the  common  houfeleek  by  fome 
authors. 

Barba  capra,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Spiraea. 

Barba  Jovis,  afpeciesof  anthyllis  ;  it  is  called  by  fome  filver- 
bufll.  See  Lady’j finger. 

BARBACAN,  or  Barbican,  properly  fignifies  the  outer  wall* 
or  exterior  defence  of  a  city  or  fortrefs. 

Barbacan  alfo  implies  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge,  or  in 
the  outlet  of  a  city,  having  a  double  wall  with  towers. 

Barbacan  likewife  denotes  an  aperture  made  in  the  walls  of  a 
fortrefs,  to  fire  through  upon  the  enemy,  See  Embrasure. 

Barbacan,  in  architecture,  is  a  canal  or  opening  left  in  the  wall, 
in  order  to  give  room  for  the  water  to  run  in  and  out,  when  build¬ 
ings  are  ereCted  in  places  liable  to  be  overflowed,  &c. 

BARBADOES  flower  fence,  or,  Spanifh  carnations,  poinciana,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  of  which  we  have  but  one  fpecies  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  called  Barbadoes  flower  fence,  with  double  fpines,  and  ranged 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  decandria  monogynia. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies;  it  is  planted  in  hedges, 
to  divide  the  lands  in  Barbadoes,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of 
flower  fence  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Spanifh  carnation  by  form  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Britifh  ift*6ds.  It  rifes  with  a  Itrait  ftalk. 

Thefe  plants  mull  conftantly  remain  in  the  bark  ftove,  wherein 
warm  weather  they  fhould  have  a  large  (hare  of  air,  but  they  muft 
not  be  expoled  to  cold  ;  if  damp  feizes  their  top,  it  very  often  kills 
the  plants,  or  at  leaft  occaiions  the  lolsof  their  heads.  With  proper 
management  they  w  ill  grow  much  taller  here  than  they  ufuaiiy  do  in 
Barbackei ,  hut  their  Items  will  not  be  larger  than  a  man’s  finger, 
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which  is  occafioned  by  their  being  drawn  up  by  the  glaffes  of  the 
ftove. 

Barb  ado  es  tar,  petroleum  Barbadenfe,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
fluid  bitumen,  or  mineral  oil,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  thick  conflu¬ 
ence,  approaching  to  that  of  treacle,  or  common  tar.  It  is  found  in 
fcveral  of  our  American  dominions,  efpecially  in  that  ifland  from 
which  it  receives  it’s  name. 

This  bitumen  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Americans  as  a  fudorific, 
and  frequently  given  in  diforders  of  the  bread.  It  is  all'o  ufed  as 
an  external  difeutient  and  antiparalytic. 

BARBARA,  in  logic,  is  a  name  given  by  the  fchoolmen  to  the  firfl 
mode  of  the  firft  figure  of  fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm,  in  barbara,  is  that  whofe propofitions  arc  all  univer- 
fal  and  affirmative  ;  the  middle  term  being  the  fubjedl  of  the  firft 
propofition,  and  the  attribute  in  the  fecond  :  as. 

Bar  Every  wicked  man  is  miferable  ; 

B  a  All  tyrants  are  wicked  men  ; 

R  a  Therefore  all  tyrants  are  miferable. 

BARBARIAN,  was  a  denomination  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  country,  or  did  not  (peak  the  Greek 
language  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  fignified  only  foreigner. 

BARBAKlCARII,akind  of  artiftsamongthe  ancients, whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  gild  and  decorate  flhields  and  helmets  with  gold  and 
filver;  others  reprefent  them  as  thofe  who,  with  thread*  of  divers 
colours,  expreffed  the  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  other  things. 

Barbaricarii  alfo  implied  thole  foldiers  who  wore  mafks  and 
vizards  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  in  the  manner  above  deferibed. 

BARBAR1CUM,  in  ancient  writers,  fignifies  a  military  Ihout, 
raifed  particularly  by  the  barbarian  foldiers,  wffien  on  the  point  of 
CI18ag!'ng-  The  fame  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  a  war  or  expe¬ 
dition  undertaken  againft  the  barbarians. 

Barbaricum  alio  denoted  an  armoury  or  magazine,  wherein  the 
Greek  emperors  kept  the  fpoils,  &c.  taken  from  the  barbarians. 

Barbaricum  is  alfo  the  name  given  to  rhubarb,  by  the  modern 
Greeks. 

BARBARISM,  in  grammar,  is  an  offence  againft  the  purity  of 
ftyle  or  language  ;  or  a  hard  and  coarfe  expreffion,  never  ufed  by 
polite  authors.  1 

Modern  writers  in  the  learned  languages  have  been  veryjuflly 
charged  with  barbarijm.  1  he  Latin  books  of  late  ages  abound  with 
An^licifms,  Gallicifms,  Germanicifms,  & c. 

Critics  have  been  much  divided  concerning barbarifvis  in  the  New 
Teftament ;  and  many  pious  perfbns  have  been  ftartled  at  the  appre- 
henfionofany  thing  like  a  barbarijm  in  the  infpired  books,  as 
fuppofing  it  an  objection  to  the  infpiration  of  them  ;  neverthclefs, 
the  Jews,  after  Abarbanel,  and  others,  ftill  affirm  there  are  barbarijms 
in  the  Old  Teftament ;  in  which  M.  Simon,  LeClerc,  &c.  concur. 
Several  of  the  prophets,  likewife,  particularly  Jeremiah,  are  faid  to 
have  been  but  little  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  wrote. 

Barbarism  alfo  implies  that  rudenefs  of  mind  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  underftanding  is  neither  furnifhed  with  ufeful  prin¬ 
ciples,  nor  the  will  with  good  propenfities. 

BARBAROUS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  quality  of  bar¬ 
barism  ;  as  barbarous  nation,  age,  writer,  word,  & c.  Du-Cange 
has  given  two  large  volumes  in  folio  of  barbarous  Latin  words,  and 
as  many  of  barbarous  Greek  ones. 

BARBATED  leaf, ,  among  botanifts,  fignifies  a  leaf  terminated  by 
a  bunch  of  ftrong  hairs. 

BARBA1  INAj  at femen contra,  a  feed  brought  from  Perfia,  and 
the  borders  of  Mufcovy;  it  is  efficacious  in  extirpating  worms  from 
the  human  body.  This  feed  fhould  be  plump,  of  an  agreeable  feent, 
and  of  a  very  green,  natural  colour. 

BARBATULA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  loach.  See 
the  article  Cobitis. 

BARBATUS  pifcis,  a  name  given  by  Salvian,  and  others,  to  the 
filurus,  or  (heat  fifh,  the  glanus  of  Pliny  and  the  ancients. 

BARBE,or  Barb, a  name  ufually  given  to  a  Barbary  horfe, great¬ 
ly  efteemed  for  it’s  beauty,  vigour,  and  fwiftnefs.  They  arc  ufually 
of  a  flender  make,  and  their  legs  far  apart. 

The  good  qualities  of  a  Barbary  horfe  (befides  the  fuppofed  one  of 
never  lying  down,  and  of  Handing  ftill  when  the  rider  drops  his 
bridle)  are,  to  have  a  long  walk,  and  to  flop  lhort,  if  required,  in  a 
full  career. 

The  barb  is  very  lazy  and  negligent  in  all  his  motions  ;  he  will 
ftumble  in  walking  upon  the  fmootheft  ground  ;  his  trot  is  like  that 
of  a  cow,  and  his  gallop  very  low,  and  very  eafy  to  himfelf :  this  fort 
of  horfe  is,  however,  for  the  moft  part,  finewy,  nervous,  and  excel¬ 
lently  winded  ;  he  is  therefore  good  for  a  courfe,  if  not  over¬ 
weighted.  But,  among  us,  barbs  fall  fhort  of  that  fwiftnefs  attribut¬ 
ed  to  them  in  their  native  country. 

Barb,  bafiard,  thofe  which  defeend  from  Englifh  mares  covered 
by  aar^-ftal  lions.  Such,  are,  by  experience,  found  to  be  better 
ffiaped,  fitter  for  thefaddle,  and  ftrongerfor  fervice  than  their  fires. 

Bar  be,  or  Bar  bet,  in  the  military  art,  a  term  applied  to  the  firing 
of  cannon,  Thus,  to  fire  en  jbarbe,  is  to  fire  the  cannon  over  the 
parapet,  infteaffof  firing  through  the  embrafures.  The  parapet 
jnuft  not  be  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  otherwife  it  will  be 
unpolfiblc  to  fire  in  this  manner. 

hoffARBE>  arnon»  our  anceft°rs»  fignified  the  armour  of  a  knight’s 

BARBED  andcrefitd ,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  comb  and  wattles 
°‘  a  cock  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft  of  his  body. 

Au  BlD^  a  crofs.  BARBED>  that  whofe  extremities  are  fhaped 

P !  o  a.n  iron  fipear» or  harpoon. 

PADDr^LI-.Ik1^l^y°loSy-  See  the  article  Barbus. 

KiStLICOTiE,  otherwife  called  Barbarians ,  were  an  ancient 
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feel  of  Gnoftics,  fpoken  of  by  Thcodoret.  They  held  divers  fabu¬ 
lous  notions, 

BARBERRY-, w,_  BER  BERTS,  Called  alio  oxycantha  Galeni,  J'tina 
aciaayCrejpinuSy  berberisy  and" pipe  ridge  or  pi per age  bujk. 

It  is  a  large  prickly  bufh,  with  brittle  branches,  covered  with  an 
alh-coloured  bark,  under  which  lies  another  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  fmall,  fmooth,  rather  oval,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
finely  ferrated  about  the  edges ;  the  flowers  areyellow,  monopetaloqs, 
Handing  in  clufters  on  the  top  upon  naked  foot  ftalks,  followed  by 
oblong  red  berries,  containing  in  each  generally  two  feeds :  iome  of 
the  individuals  have  no  feeds  in  their  berries  ;  and  fometimes  berries 
with  and  wflthout  feeds  are  found  on  one  bufh.  It  growrs  wild  on 
chalky  hills,  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  it’s  fruit  in  September. 

The  fruit  is  a  mild  aftringent  acid,  ufeful  in  hot  bilious  diforders, 
and  colliquative  putrid  difpofitions  in  the  humours.  The  leaves  have 
the  fame  virtues  as  the  berries,  but  in  Ids  degree.  The  inner  yellow 
bark  is  auftereand  bitterifh,  gently  purgative,  and  ufeful  in  a  jaun¬ 
dice.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  mildly  aftringent.  Thefe  barks  do 
not  keep  long,  and  are  beft  ufed  in  infufions,  one  ounce  of  bark  to  a 
pint  of  water.  The  only  officinal  preparation  from  this  tree  is  the 
conferve  of  the  fruit. 

BARBET,in  natural  hiftory,  alfo  called  barbel  blanc,  hrriffion  blanc, 
or  white  hedge-hog,  from  its  being  covered  with  oblong  white  tufts  of 
filaments,  refembling  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  The  barbet  is  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  worm,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fly  without  it’s  wings  ;  but  the 
tufted  covering  fo  much  increafes  the  bulk,  that  it  appears  of  a  much 
larger  fizc.  This  creature  lives  about  a  fornight  in  that  form,  and 
then  becomes  a  chryfalis;  from  which,  after  a  month,  there  comes 
out  a  fmall  beetle,  of  the  fize  of  our  cow-lady,  but  of  a  flatter  figure : 
it’s  colour  is  a  dufky  brown. 

.  BARBICAN  AGE,  a  term  ufed  by  our  old  writers  for  money 
given  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  barbican ,  or  watch-tower  ;  ora 
tribute  towards  repairing  or  eredling  a  bulwark. 

barbillons,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  certain  bodies,  ufually  two 

in  number,  placed  under  the  infedl’s  head,  and  moveable  atpleafure. 
BARBING,  a  term  ufed  in  old  ftatutes  for  Jheering. 
BARBITOS,  or  Barbiton,  an  ancient  ftringed  inftrument  of 
mufic,  faid  to  be  invented  by  Anacreon,  and  much  ufed  by  Sappho 
and  Alcaeus.  It  is  reprefented  as  yielding  a  grave  deep  found,  and, 
on  that  account,  peculiarly  fitted  for  Doric  compofitions. 
BARBLE,  or  Barbel,  in  ichthyology.  See  Barbus. 
Barbles,  or  Barbs,  are  fmall  excrefcences  under  a  horfe’s 
tongue;  which  may  be  difeovered  by  drawing  it  afide,  and  cured  by 
cutting  them  off’clofe,  and  wafhing  the  part  with  brandy,  or  fait  and 
w  ater  ;  others  burn  them  off  with  a  hot  iron.  They  obtain  in  black 
cattle,  as  well  as  horfes. 

BARBONI,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  many  call  the  mullus 
barbatus.  This  fifh  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  feas, 
and  is  greatly  efteemed  at  table. 

BARBOT1NE,  wormfeed,  otherwife  called  femen  fantonicum. 
BARBUL/E,  in  botany,  Pliny’s  name  for  the femi-fiofculi. 
BARBUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  barbel.  It  is  a  fifh  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  a  middle  fize,  befet  with  large  tender  feales,  and  found  in 
pure  running-waters.  There  are  tw  o  forts,  on<e  is  bearded,  the  other 
not.  The  time  for  taking  this  fifh  is  very  early  in  the  morning,  or 
late  in  the  evening :  the  place  fhould  be  baited  with  chopped  worms 
fome  time  before.  The  bell  bait  for  the  hook  is  the  fpawn  of  fal- 
mon,  &c.  alfo  lob-w'orms,  and  old  cheefe  fteeped  in  honey.  The 
beft  feafon  for  angling  for  this  fifh  is  from  May  to  Auguft.  The 
male  is  efteemed  better-tailed  than  the  female;  but  neither  of  them 
is  much  valued.  They  breed  three  times  in  a  year. 

BARBYLA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Theocritus  and  Cithers 
to  the  common  damafk  prune. 

BARCALAO,  a  fpecies  of  cod,  refembling  that  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  caught  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South-Sea,  particularly  on  the 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

BARCALON,  an  epithet  given  to  the  emperor  of  Siam’s  chief 
minifter,  whofe  province  is  to  fuperintend  the  trade  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  royal  magazines,  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  revenues. 

BARCA-LONGA,  a  large  Spanifli  coafting  veffel,  fitted  with 
pole-mafts  (i.  e.  fingle  malls,  without  any  top-maft  or  upper  part) 
and  high  fquare  fails,  called  lug-fails. 

BARCES,  or  Berches,  a  kind  of  fhip-guns  formerly  ufed,  not 
unlike  fakers,  only  wflder  bored,  fhorter,  and  thicker  in  metal. 

BARCONE,  is  a  fhort  broad  veffel,  of  a  middle  fize,  ufed  for  the 
carriage  of  corn,  wood,  fait,  and  other  provifions.  They  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mediterranean. 

BARD,  a  poet  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  who  fung 
the  praifes  of  heroes,  in  order  to  recommend  virtue,  and  compofe  dif- 
fenlions  among  mankind. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  bards  with  the  druids ;  but  this 
is  a  miftake.  The  druids  were  priefts  and  teachers  of  the  nation  ; 
but  the  bards  had  their  name  from  their  office  of  chanting  hymns, 
which  were  accompanied  with  mufical  inftruments,  and  conlidered 
as  the  di£lates  of  their  gods  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  w  ere  held 
in  the  higheft  efteem.  It  is  even  faid,  that  they  could,  by  their  in- 
terpofition,  ftop  whole  armies  when  at  the  point  of  engaging.  It 
was  cullomary  with  them  to  ftng  thefe  compofitions  in  the  prefence 
of  their  nobles,  and  at  their  chief  feftivals  and  folemnities. 

BapdJs  likewife  ufed,  in  the  culinary  art,  for  a  broad  flice  of  ba¬ 
con  with  which  they  cover  fowls,  before  they  are  roafted,  baked,  or 
otherwife  dreffed. 

BARDARICnVE,  a  kind  of  guard,  w'ho  in  ancienttimes  attend 
ed  the  Greek  emperors;  they  were  armed  with  rods,  to  prevent  the 
people  from  crouding  too  near  the  prince  when  on  horfeback.  Their 
commander  was  ftyled  primivergius. 

4  H  BARDED, 
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BARDED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  caparifoned,  when  applied  to  a 
horfe. 

BARDELLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  faddle  made  in  form  of  a  great 
faddle,  but  only  of  cloth  fluffed  with  If  raw,  and  tied  tight  down  with 
packthread,  without  either  leather,  wood,  or  iron. 

BARDE.  See  the  article  Barbe. 

BARDESAN 1TES,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  fedl  of  heretics 
in  the  fecond  century,  the  followers  of  Bardefanes,  a  native  ofEdef- 
fa,  in  Mefopotamia. 

They  held  the  devil  to  be  a  felf-exiflent  independent  being  ;  and 
taught  that  Chrifl  was  not  born  of  a  woman,  but  brought  his  body 
with  him  from  heaven  ;  maintained  that  God  himfelf  was  fubjedt  to 
fate  ;  and  that  virtue  and  vice  depended  on  the  influence  of  the  liars, 
&c. 

BARE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies,  not  covered ;  as  when  we  fay, 
Azre-headed,  bare-footed,  &c.  We  find  a  feafl  called  Nudipedalia, 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  at  which  perfons  were 
to  attend  bare-footed. 

Bare,  or  naked,  in  manufactures,  and  applied  to  cloth,  is  when 
the  nap  is  too  fliort,  from  having  been  fhorn  too  near,  or  not  being 
fufficiently  covered  with  wool  by  the  teazel. 

Bare  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  bowling-green,  that  has  no  green 
fwarth  on  it’s  furface. 

Bare-/®?/  Carmelites  and  Auguftines,  are  thofe  religious  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  St.  Carmel  and  St.  Auguftine,  who,  like  the  Capuchins,  wear 
ho  fhoes.  There  are  alfo  bare-footed  fathers  of  mercy. 

Bare  -footed  Trinitarians.  Seethe  article  Trinitarian. 

BAR -fee,  the  fum  of  20  pence,  paid  to  the  gaoler  as  a  fee,  by  every 
perfon  acquitted  of  felony. 

BARGAIN,  in  commerce,  a  contract  or  agreement  in  buying, 
felling,  or  exchanging. 

Bargain  and  Jale,  in  law,  is  properly  a  contradl,  made  of  manors, 
lands,  and  other  things,  transferring  the  property  thereof  from  the 
bargainer  to  the  bargainee,  for  a  conlideration  in  money. 

The  legal  method  of  conveying  lands  was  created  and  eftablifhed 
by  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10.  which  exccutesall  ufes  railed  ; 
and  as  this  introduced  a  more  fecret  wayofeonveyingthan  was  known 
to  the  policy  of  the  common  law,  the  enrollment  of  the  bargain  and 
fale  was  made  neceffary  by  the  fixteenth  chapter  of  the  flatute. 

Bargains,  in  commercial  matters,  are  of  divers  kinds ;  namely, 
verbal,  thofe  made  by  word  of  mouth,  and  giving  earneft ;  and  writ¬ 
ten,  when  the  terms  are  fet  down  in  form  on  paper,  or  parchment. 

Bargains,  conditional,  are  made  for  goods  which  the  feller  has  not 
yet  in  his  poffeflion  ;  but  which  he  knows  have  been  bought  for  him 
by  his  correfpondents  abroad,  and  which  he  engages  to  deliver  to  the 
buyer,  on  their  arrival,  at  the  ftipulated  price  and  conditions. 

BARGAiNjfm,  is  when  the  feller  obliges  himfelf  to  deliver  to 
the  buyer  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  at  the  price  and  in  the  time 
agreed  on  between  the  parties. 

Bargains,  optional1,  are  thofe  wherein  a  dealer  obliges  himfelf,  in 
conlideration  of  a  premium  received  in  hand, either  to  deliver  or  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  goods  at  a  fixed  price,  and  within  a  time  limit¬ 
ed  ;  but  with  a  liberty,  nevCrthelefs,  of  not  delivering,  or  not  receiv¬ 
ing  them,  if  they  think  proper,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  premium  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dealer.' 

Bargains,  forehand ,  are  thofe  wherein  goods  are  bought  or  fold, 
in  order  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time  afterwards,  fome  part  of 
the  price  being  previoufly  paid. 

BARGE,  a  veffel  or  boat  of  ftate,  curioully  decorated,  furnifhed 
with  elegant  apartments,  canopies  and  culhions,  equipped  with  a 
band  of  rowers,  and  adorned  with  flags  and  ftreamers:  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  proceffions  on  the  water,  by  noblemen,  officers  of 
ftate,  or  magiftrates  of  great  cities  :  of  this  fort  we  may  reafonably 
fuppoie  the  royal  barge ,  the  barges  of  companies,  &c. 

Barges  are  alfo  veffelsufed  on  rivers,  for  conveying  goods  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  acquire  various  names  ;  as  a  ware  barge , 
7i  weft-country  barge,  a  find-barge,  a  row -barge,  a  Severn-trow,  a 
light-horfeman,  &c. 

Barges  belong  alfo  to  men  of  war,  and  are  employed  to  carry  ge¬ 
nerals,  admirals,  and  commanding  officers. 

Barge -couples,  in  architefture,  a  beam  mortifed  into  another,  to 
ftrengthen  the  building. 

Barge,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a  name  applied  by  fome  writers  to  the 
god-wit,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places,  the  ftone-plover.  See 
iEGOCEPHALUS. 

BARGH,  fignifies  a  fteep  horfe  way  up  a  hill. 

BARGH-mafer,  Barmer,  or  BAR-maJler,  the  fteward  or  judge  of 
the  barghmote,  in  the  royal  mines. 

BARGHMOTE,  or  Barmote,  a  court  wherein  all  caufes  and 
difputes  between  miners  are  heard  and  determined. 

Two  great  courts  of  barmote  are  to  be  held  by  the  bar-niafter 
yearly,  and  every  week  a  fmall  one,  as  there  fhall  be  occafion. 

BAR1LLARIUS,  an  officer,  anciently  appointed  in  monafteries, 
and  great  houffiolds,  to  take  care  of  the  calks  and  veffels  of  wine, 
occ.  in  the  cellars. 


BARILLIA,  a  kind  of  Spanilh  pot-alh,  ufed  in  the  glafs-trade, 
inferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  the  Levant. 

BARING  of  trees,  in  agriculture.  See  Ablaqueation. 

ARI  rONO,  in  Italian  mulic,  fignifies  a  voice'oflow  pitch, be¬ 
tween  a  tenor  and  a  bafs. 


BARK,  <rs7*.v,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  exterior  part  of  tree 
correipondmg  to  the  Ikin  of  an  animal. 

,15, bark  °f  !rfes  in  general  is  of  a  fpongy  texture ;  and,  by  mar 
little  fibres  which  pafs  through  the  capillary  tubes,  whereof  the  woe 
con  1  s,  it  communicates  with  the  pith  ;  fo  that  the  proper  nuti 
ment  of  the  tree,  being  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  earned  up  throut 
he  fine  arterial  veflels  of  the  tree  by  the  warmth  of  the  foil,  &c. 
the  top  of  the  plant,  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  there  condenfed  by  tl 
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cold  air,  and  in  that  form  returns  by  it’s  own  gravity  down  the  vef¬ 
fels,  which  do  the  office  of  veins,  lying  between  the  wood  and  inner 
bark;  leaving  as  it  palfes  by,  fuch  parts  of  it’s  juice  as  the  texture 
of  the  bark  will  receive,  and  requires  for  it’sfupport.  See  Circu¬ 
lation  of fap. 

That  whitifh  rind  orfubflance  between  the  inner  hark  and  the 
wood,  which  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  to  do  the  office  of  veins,  fome  ac¬ 
count  a  third  bark,  only  differing  from  the  others  in  that  it’s  fibres  are 
clofer ;  it  is  this  contains  the  liquid  fap,  gums,  &c.  found  in  plants 
in  the  fpring  and  fummer  months.  It  hardens  by  little  and  little,  by 
means  of  the  fap  ittranfmits,and  is  converted  imperceptibly  into  the 
woody  part  of  the  tree.  There  are  few  trees  without  it  5  yet  it  is 
ftill  found  in  lefs  quantity  as  the  tree  is  more  expofed  to  the  fun ;  that 
of  the  oak  is  ordinarily  about  an  inch  thick.  Here  the  corruption  of 
trees  generally  begins:  whence  thofe  wffio  fell  and  cut  trees,  ought 
always  to  take  care  to  foave  as  little  of  it  on  as  poffible. 

The  bark  of  roots  is  fometimes  yellow,  as  in  dock  ;  fometimes 
red,  as  in  biftort ;  but  ofteneft  white.  It  is  derived  from  the  feed 
itfelf,  being  only  the  extenfion  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  radicle.  It 
is  differently  fized,  being  fometimes  very  thin,  as  in  the  Jerufalem 
artichoak,  and  in  moft  trees.  Sometimes  it  is  thicker,  and  confti- 
tutes  the  greater  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  root,  as  in  afparagus  and 
dandelion.  The  bark  in  beet-root  fcarce  exceeds  a  good  thick  fkin ; 

J  whereas  in  a  carrot,  it  is  half  the  femi-diameter  of  the  root,  being  in 
fome  places  above  an  inch  over.  This  too  is  found  common  to  the 
generality  of  roots,  that  their  barks  arc  proportionably  thicker  at  bot¬ 
tom  than  at  top. 

We  haveobferved  that  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  lignifies,  or  turns 
to  wood :  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  found  each  year  to  divide  and  diftribute 
itfelf  two  contrary  ways  ;  the  outer  part  gives  towards  the  fkin,  till 
it  becomes  fkin  itfelf,  and  at  length‘falls  off,  like  thefcalesor  dan- 
driffofour  body,  or  the  exuvice  offerpents;  while  the  inmoft  portion 
is  yearly  diffributed  and  added  to  the  wood. 

The  bark  is  lound  £o  be  truly  continuous  to  the  body  of  a  tree,  as 
I  the  fkin  of  our  body  is  to  the  flefh ;  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 

■  which  imports,  that  the  bark  only  furrounds  the  tree,  as  a  fcabbard 
does  a  fword,  or  a  glove  the  hand  ;  which  feems  confirmed  by  the 
eafy  flipping  of  the  bark  of  willow,  and  moft  other  trees,  when  full  of 
fap,  from  the  wood.  Their  continuity  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
parenchyma,  which  is  one  entire  body,  running  from  the  bark  into 
the  wood,  and  thus  uniting  both  together. 

I  t  has  been  the  Handing  doftrine  of  naturalifts  of  all  ages,  and  is 
delivered  for  fa£t  by  Pliny  and  others,  that  trees  only  live  by  the  af- 
cent  of  the  fap  in  or  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  ;  and  that  if  a 
circle  be  drawn  round  any  tree  (except,  perhaps,  afhj  by  incifion  to 
j  the  timber,  how  thin  foever  the  knife  be,  provided  no  part  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  bark  remain  uncut,  the  tree  will  die  from  that  part 
j  upwards.  But  Dr.  Plott  afferts  this  to  be  a  popular  error,  from  the 
inftance  of  a  large  old  elm  in  Magdalen  college  grove,  quite  dif- 
barked  around,  at  moft  places  two  feet,  at  fome  four  feet,  from  the 
ground,  which  yet  grew  and  flourilhed  many  years,  as  well  as  aay 
tree  in  the  grove. 

A  kind  of  ropes  is  ordinarily  made  of  t\\c  bark  of  willows  and  lin¬ 
den  trees.  The  Siamefe  make  their  cordage  of  the  bark  of  the  co¬ 
coa-tree,  which  is  alfo  done  in  moft  of  the  Afiatic  and  African  na¬ 
tions.  In  reality,  flax  and  hemp,  with  all  their  toughnefs,  are  on¬ 
ly  the  fap-veffels,  or  ligneous  fibres  of  the  bark  of  thofe  plants. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  bark,  efpeciallyof  theaffi  anefr 
lime-tree,  not  on  the  exterior,  but  on  the  inner  and  finer  bark, 
called philyra.  1  he  bark  of  this  tree  is  of  fo  durable  a  texture,  that 
there  are  manuferipts  on  it,  ftill  extant,  a  thoufand  years  old. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  manufacture  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree 
into  a  kind  of  fluff  or  cloth.  It  is  fpun  and  dreffed  much  after  the 
manner  of  hemp.  1  he  long  filaments  feparated  from  it,  upon  beat¬ 
ing  and  fteeping  it  in  water,  compofe  a  thread  of  a  middle  kind, 
between  filk  and  common  thread :  it  is  not  fo  foft  and  bright  as  filk, 
nor  fo  hard  and  flat  as  hemp.  Some  of  thefe  fluffs  are  pure  bark, 
and  are  called  pinaffes,  biambonnes,  &c.  In  others,  they  mix  filk 
with  the  bark,  and  call  them  ginghams  and  nillas :  the  fountalungecs 
alfo  are  part  filk,  part  bark,  and  are  only  diftinguifhed  by  beingftriped. 

Bark  alfo  makes  a  good  manure,  efpecially  chat  of  oak,  which 
is  rich  in  fait ;  but  the  better  fort  is  referved  for  the  ufe  of  tanners. 

Boerhaave  mentions  eight  different  fpecies  of  juices  lodged  in  the 
bark;  namely,  the  water  fap  or  chyle,  an  oil,  balm,  pitch,  refin* 
colophony,  gum,  and  gummous  refin. 

rl  he  bark  has  it’s  peculiar  difeafes,  and  is  infedled  with  inlecfts 
peculiar  to  it.  Mofs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  bark.  Wounds  of  the  bark 
often  prove  mortal.  See  Canker. 

A  great  many  kinds  of  bark  are  in  ufe  in  the  feveral  arts :  fome  in 
medicine,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jefuit's  bark,  macer,  chacarilla,  &C. 
others  in  dying,  as  the  bark  of  the  alder  ;  the  bark  of  oak,  in,  tan¬ 
ning  ;  others  on  different  occafions,  as  cork  ;  that  of  a  kind  of  birch 
is  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  canoes,  capable  of  holding  24  perfons.. 

Bark,  Indian,  thuris  cortex,  is  a  medicinal  eaftern  plant,  fome- 
j  times  ufed  in  fumigation  againft  fits  of  the  mother  :  it  is  rolled  up 
like  cinnamon,  of  a  rufly  colour,  a  warm  aromatic,  bitter  tafte,  and 
pleafant  fmell. 

Dr.  Wilkinfon,  in  his  Tutamen  Nauticum,  or  Seaman’s  Prefer- 
vation,  has  given  us  the  following  obfervations  on  the  efficacy  of 
jefuit’s  bark  in  difeafes  to  which  feamen  are  liable. 

“  Dr.  Lind  propofes,  fays  he,  that  the  royal  navy  be  fupplied 
with  a  due  quantity  of  bark,  as  he  thinks  it  might  prove  effedtual  for 
preventing  both  the  bilious  fever  and  the  bloody  flux,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  difeafe  falling  upon  the  inteftines. 

“  This  might  be  made  extremely  palatable,  bv  infufing  it  in  fpi- 
rits,  efpecially  if  a  little  orange-peel  be  added.  The  orange-flavour 
renders  it  a  bitter  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  and  conceals  whatisoffen- 
I  five  in  the  bark.  Eight;  ounces  of  bark,  and  four  ounces  of  dried 
I J  orange- 
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orange-peel,  infufed  in  a  gallon  of  fpirits,  will  make  a  much  more 
agreeable  bitter  dram,  than  what  the  failors  often  make  up  for  thern- 
felves  at  fea,  of  gentian,  fnake-root,  and  other  difagreeablc  aro¬ 
matic  ingredients.  Two  ounces  of  this  compofition,  which  will 
be  but  a  very  rnodera^:  dram  to  a  failor,  may  be  allowed  to  each  man 
a  day,  upon  the  approach  or  apprehention  of  thefe  malignant  dif- 
eafes.”  He  fays,  “  It  would  be  better  if  this  quantity  were  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  one  of  them  taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  and  the  other  part  when  they  are  called  out  to  their 
watch.” 

This  author  adduces  inftances  to  fhew  how  efficacious  the  bark, 
ufed  this  way,  has  proved  as  a  prefervation,  and  then  adds, 

“  It  does  not  appear,  tome,  neceffary  to  fubjoin  any  cautions  in 
the  ufe  of  fo  excellent  and  harmlefs  a  ftomachic  bitter,  taken  in  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  as  is  here  diredled.  A  whole  ounce  of  bark  has 
been  fwallowed,  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  upon  an  empty  ftomach, 
by  perfons  in  health,  without  their  being  able  to  perceive  from  it 
the  leaft  fenfible,  much  lefs  any  bad  effedf.  It's  long-continued  ufe 
is  obferved  neither  to  offend  the  weakeffhyfferic  female  conffitution, 
nor  to  ruffle  the  molt  fenfible  and  feeble  fyftem  of  nerves  and  folids 
in  men. 

Bark,  in  naval  affairs,  a  general  name  given  to  fmall  fhips  : 
alfo  a  fhip  of  three  marts,  without  any  mizen-top  malt:  likewiie  a 
name  to  diftinguifh  a  veffel  with  a  broad  (tern,  without  any  figure  on 
the  prow  or  ftem.  See  Head,  Top-mast,  Stern. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  barks ;  as  a  bilander,  a  faik,  a  fettee, 
a  fkuit,  a  fnaul,  a  fuouke,  &c. 

Bark,  armed,  is  a  kind  of  firertiip  filled  with  foldiers,  ufed  for 
making  fallies,  to  attack  galleries,  and  bar  the  palfage  over  them. 

Bark,  long,  is  a  little  veffel  that  has  no  deck,  and  is  longer  and 
lower  than  the  common  barks,  being  fharp  afore,  and  generally  go¬ 
ing  back  with  fails  and  oars.  It  is  built  like  a  (loop,  and  called  a 
double  floop,  in  many  places. 

Barks,  water,  are  fmall  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for  the  carriage 
of  frefh  water  to  places  where  it  is  wanting,  and  alfo  for  fetching 
fea-water  to  make  fait  of.  They  have  a  deck,  up  to  which  they  are 
filled  with  water. 

Bark -binding,  a  diftemper  to  which  trees  are  fubjedt,  and  is 
cured  by  flitting  the  bark,  or  cutting  it  along  the  grain,  or  flrait 
down,  particularly  in  apple-trees. 

Bark  -galling,  is  applied  to  trees  when  galled  by  thorns,  or  by 
being  bound  to  rtakes,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  binding  clay  with  fome 
hay  upon  the  galled  place. 

BARKARY,  among  tanners,  denotes  a  tan-houfe,  or  place  to 
keep  bark  in. 

BARKING  of  trees,  the  peeling  off  the  rind  ox  bark. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  our  climate,  to  perform  this  operation  in  the 
month  of  May  ;  becaufe,  at  that  feafon  only,  the  bark  is,  by  the 
great  quantity  of  fap,  feparated  from  the  wood. 

By  37  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  6,  larking  of  fruit-trees  is  made  felony. 

Barking  of  trees,  and  letting  them  die,  increales  the  force  of 
timber. 

Barking  alfo  denotes  the  cry  of  dogs  and  foxes.  In  cynic 
fpafms,  epileptic  fits,  and  efpecially  in  the  hydrophobia,  the  patient 
fometimes  fnarls,  howls,,  and  barks,  with  all  the  notes  of  a  dog. 

BARLAAMITES,  the  followers  of  a  Calabrian  monk,  and  the 
fame-  with  thofe  otherwife  denominated  Acindynites. 

BARLERIA,  a  plant  fo  called  from  Jacobus  Barelier,  of  Paris, 
a  great  botanift.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  fnap-dragon.  It  is  not 
noted  for  medicinal  virtues.  Miller  mentions  two  fpecies.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  didynamia  angiofpermia  c lafs. 

BARLEY,  hordeum,  a  gramineous,  frumentaceous  plant,  whofe 
feeds  are  of  the  larger  fort,  covered  with  a  hulk  growing  in  a  fpike, 
and  the  grains  bearded.  *  .  t 

Barley,  cultivation  of.  Somefow  barley  upon  land  where  wheat 
grew  the  former  year ;  but,  w'hen  this  is  pradifed,  the  ground  fhould 
be  ploughed  the  beginning  of  Odober,  in  a  dry  time,  laying  it  in 
fmall  ridges,  that  the  froit  may  mellow  it  the  better  ;  and  this  will 
improve  the  land  greatly  :  then,  in  March,  the  ground  is  ploughed 
again,  and  laid  even,  where  it  is  not  very  wet  ;  but  in  rtrong  wet 
lands  the  ground  fhould  be  laid  round,  and  thefurrows  madedeep  to 
receive  -the  wet.  When  this  is  finifhed,  the  feed  fhould  be  fown 
with  a  broad  cart,  at  two  fowings :  the  firrt  being  harrowed  in  once, 
the  fecond  fhould  be  harrowed  until  the  feed  is  buried.  The  com¬ 
mon  allowance  of  feed  is  four  bufhels  to  an  acre. 

It  is  a  very  common  fault  with  farmers  to  fow  too  much  grain  of 
all  forts  on  their  land  ;  not  confidering  that,  if  the  roots  of  corn 
ftand  very  clofe  together,  there  will  not  be  room  for  them  to  put  out 
many  Hems;  fo  that  frequently  there  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
ftalks  to  a  root ;  w'hereas,  if  the  roots  were  farther  dirtant,  there 
might  be  ten  or  twelve,  and  on  good  land,  many  more.  We  have 
counted  upwards  of  feventy  ftalks  of  barley  from  one  root,  which 
was  tranfplanted  in  a  garden,  where  the  ground  was  light,  but  not 
rich  :  and  are  fatisfied,  by  feveral  experiments,  that,  where  barley 
is  fown  early  upon  light  ground,  it  fhould  not  be  too  thick;  for,  if 
it  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  before  it  ftalks,  the  roots,  by  being 
preffed,  will  (hoot  out  a  great  number  of  (talks  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
lb  liable  to  lodge  with  wrct,  as  the  barley  which  is  fown  thick  ;  fo 
muft  confequently  be  drawn  up  muchtaller,  and  have  weaker  ftalks. 

When  the  barley  is  fown,  the  ground  fhould  be  rolled  after  the 
firrt  fhower  of  rain,  to  break  the  clods,  and  lay  the  earth  fmooth, 
which  will  render  it  better  to  mow,  and  alfo  caufe  the  earth  to  lie 
clofer  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it  in 
dry  weather. 

Where  barley  is  fown  upon  new  broken-up  land,  the  ufual  method 
is,  to  plough  up  the  land  in  March,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  J une  ; 
at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and  fown  with  turnips,  which 
arc  eaten  by  fheep  in  winter;  by  whofe  dung  the  land  is  greatly  im¬ 
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proved  ;  and  then  in  March  following  the  ground  is  ploughed  again 
and  fown  with  barky  as  before. 

I  here  are  many  people  who  fow  clover  with  their  barky  ;  and 
fome  have  fown  the  lucern  with  barley;  but  neither  of  thefe  methods 
is  to  be  commended  ;  for,  where  there  is  a  good  crop  of  barley,  the 
clover  or  lucern  mult  be  fo  w:eak  as  not  to  pay  for  Handing  :  fo  that 
the  better  way  is  to  fow  the  barky  alone,  without  any  other  Crop 
among  it  ;  and  then  the  land  will  be  at  liberty  for  any  other  crop, 
when  the  barley  is  taken  off  the  ground  :  but  this  pradice  offowin^ 
clover,  rye-grafs,  and  other  grafs  feeds,  with  corn,  has  been  fo  long 
and  univerfally  eftablifhed  among  farmers,  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  prevailing  with  thofe  people  to  alter  a  cuftom  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  predeceffors,  although  there  fhould 
be  many  examples  produced  to  (hew'  theabfurdity  of  this  pradice. 

T  he  time  for  cutting  of  barky  is  when  the  red  colour  of  the  ears  is 
off,  and  the  ftraw  turns  yellow',  and  the  ears  begin  to  hang  down. 
In  the  north  of  England  they  always  reap  their  barky,  and  make  it 
up  in  (heaves,  as  is  pradifed  here  for  w'heat ;  by  which  method, 
they  do  not  lofe  near  fo  much  corn  ;  and  it  is  alfo  more  handy  to 
(tack  :  but  this  method  cannot  fo  well  be  pradifed  where  there  are 
many  w;eeds  amongft  the  corn,  W'hich  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in 
the  rich  lands  near  London,  efpecially  in  moift  feafons  ;  therefore, 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  barky  muft  lie  on  the  fwarth  till  all  the 
weeds  are  dead  :  but,  as  it  is  apt  to  fprout  in  wet  w’eather,  it  muft 
be  fhook  up,  and  turned  every  fair  day,  after  rain,  to  prevent  it. 
When  it  is  carried,  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  dry  ;  otherwufe,  if  it  be 
flacked  wet,  it  will  turn  mufty  ;  or,  if  too  green,  it  is  fubjed  to 
burn  in  the  mow.  The  common  produce  of  barky  is  two  and  an 
half,  or  three  quarters,  on  an  acre;  but  fometimes  there  have  been 
knowm  four  quarters  on  an  acre. 

Barley , pearl,  and  French  Barley,  are  barky  freed  of  the  hufk 
by  a  mill :  the  pearl  barky  is  reduced  to  the  fize  of  fmall  (hot,  by 
grinding  away  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain. 

Barley -water,  is  a  decodion  of  pearl  or  French  barley,  of  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  in  phyfic,  being  reputed  foft  and  lubricating. 

Barley-<wh,  the  leaft  of  our  long  meafures,  equal  to  one  third 
of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  toone  eighth.  Among  the  French,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

BARLEY-rw«,  in  building,  is  a  little  cavity  between  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  joiners  work,  ferving  to  feparate  or  keep  them  afunder. 

BARM,  or  Yeast,  the  head  or  working  produced  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  ale  or  beer. 

BARMINE  fignifies  fuchmineororeas  is  adjudged  at  a  court  of 
barmote. 

BARN,  in  hufbandry,  a  covered  place  or  houfe,  with  air-holes  in 
the  (ides,  wfflere  grain,  hay,  or  ftraw  are  laid  up. 

BARNABITESj  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  religious  order  foun¬ 
ded  in  the  fixteenth  century  by  three  Italian  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  advifed  by  a  famous  preacher  of  thofe  days,  to  read  carefully 
the  Epiftlesof  St.  Paul ;  and  hence  they  were  ftyled  clerks  of  St. 
Paul:  but  acquired  the  name  of  Barnabites ,  from  their  performing 
their  firft  exercife  in  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milanl  Their 
habit  is  black,  and  their  duty  confifts  in  inftruding,  catechifing, 
and  ferving  in  million. 

BARNACLE,  or  foland  goofe,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of 
goofe  with  a  black  beak,  w'hich  is  much  fhorter  than  that  of  the 
common  goofe.  There  are  many  of  them  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Barnacle  alfo  fignifies  a  fpecies  of  fhell-fifh,  often  found  flick¬ 
ing  to  the  bottoms  of  fhips,  rocks,  &c. 

Barnacles,  among  farriers,  an  inftrument  compofed  of  two 
branches,  joined  at  one  of  the  extremities  with  a  hinge.  It  is  put 
upon  the  nofe  of  a  horfe,  when  he  will  not  otherwife  ftand  quiet  to 
be  fhod,  blooded,  or  dreffed. 

BARN  FIARD,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  bird,  about  the 
fize  of  a  fparrow,  ufually  feen  at  fea,  and  looked  on  as  a  foreteller 
of  bad  weather.  It  (kirns  very  nimbly  along  the  furface  of  the  w-a- 
ter.  The  neck  and  back  are  black,  the  breaft  and  belly  grey;  the 
feet  red,  and  the  bill  black  and  fomewhat  broad. 

BAROCO,  in  logic,  implies  the  fourth  mode  of  the  feccnd  fi¬ 
gure  of  fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baroco  has  the  firft  propofition  univerfal  and  affir¬ 
mative  ;  but  the  fecond  and  third,  particular  and  negative  ;  while 
the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  in  the  two  firft  propofitions.  The 
following  is  of  this  kind  : 

B  a  Every  virtue  is  attended  with  diferetion  : 

R  o  Some  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  attended  with  diferetion  ; 

co  Therefore  fome  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  virtues. 

BAROMETER,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  the  variations  that  happen  therein,  in  order  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  @ap©-,  w’eight,  and  pt? piu,  to  mea- 
fure. 

As  the  air  is  a  heterogeneous  fluid,  it  will  vary  in  it’s  weight  as 
it’s  component  parts  are  different;  and  alfo  according  to  it’s  different 
altitudes.  Few  bodies  are  lighter  than  w’ater,  which  is  alfo  very  ea- 
(ily  rarified  into  vapour.  Hence  it  follow's,  that  w  hen  the  air  is  fil¬ 
led  w-ith  aqueous  particles  it  will  be  lighteft,  as  W’e  generally  find  it 
is  in  moift  rainy  weather ;  and  alfo  that  it  will  be  oftener  in  this  than 
in  a  heavier  (fate.  Some  inftrument  therefore  is  neceff  ary  to  indicate 
thefe  changes,  and  fhew  the  weight  of  the  air  at  all  feafons  ;  and 
may  be  made  in  the  followung  manner : 

Barometer,  common,  the  conflruEiion  oj  it.  A  glafs  tube  AB 
[plate  15,  fig-  l,)  hermetically  fealed  in  A,  having  it’s  diameter 
about  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  it’s  length,  at  leaft,  thirty-one 
inches,  is  filled  with  mercury  lo  juftly,  as  not  to  have  any  air  over 
it,  rior  any  bubbles  adhering  to  the  fidcs  of  the  tube  ;  which  is  bed 
done  by  means  of  a  glafs  funnel,  with  a  capillary  tube.  If  a  fmall 
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babble  of  air  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  tube,  it  will 
help  to  clear  the  mercury,  which  will  appear,  when  pure,  like  a 
polifhed  rod  of  Reel.  The  orifice  of  the  tube,  filled  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  fo  as  to  overflow,  is  then  clofely  prefled  by  the  finger,  fo  as  to 
exclude  any  air  between  it  and  the  mercury,  and  thus  immerged 
in  a  veflel,  of  a  convenient  dia"meter,  fo,  however,  as  not  to  touch 
the  bottom  :  at  the  difiance  of  twenty-eight  inches  from  the  furface 
of  the  mercury,  ate  fixed  two  plates,  C  E,  and  D  F,  divided  into 
three  inches,  and  thcfe  again  fubdivided  into  any  number  of  fmaller 
parts.  Laflly,  the  tube  is  inclofed  in  a  wooden  frame,  to  prevent 
it’s  being  broken  ;  the  bafon,  though  open  to  the  air,  fecured  from 
dufl  ;  and  the  barometer  is  complete. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  fome  dire&ions  for  preparing  the  com¬ 
mon  barometer.  The  bore  of  the  tube  fliould  be  large,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  effe&s  of  the  attradlion  of  cohefion  ;  not  lefs  than  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  ;  but  if  they  are  one  third  of  an  inch  diameter, 
they  are  better.  If  a  eiflern  be  ufed  as  a  refervoir  for  the  ftagnant 
mercury,  it  fhould  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  at  leaf!  ten  times  greater.  The  tube  fhould  be  preferved  free 
from  dufl:  till  it  is  ufed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  may  be  hermetically 
fealed  at  both  ends,  and  one  end  may  be  opened  with  a  file,  when 
it  is  filled.  If  this  precaution  has  not  been  obferved,  the  infide 
fliould  be  well  cleaned,  by  wafhing  it  with  alcohol  highly  rectified, 
and  rubbing  it  with  a  little  pifton  of  fhammy  leather  fattened  to  a 
wire.  The  mercury  fhould  be  pure  ;  and  may  be  purged  of  it’s 
air,  by  previoufly  boiling  it  in  a  glazed  earthen  pipkin  covered 
clofe  ;  and  when  the  tube  has  been  uniformly  heated  and  rendered 
eledtrical  by  rubbing  it,  the  hot  mercury  fhould  be  poured  into  it 
in  a  regular  current  through  a  glafs  funnel  with  a  long  capillary 
tube,  fo  that  the  air  may  not  have  room  to  pafs  between  the  parts 
of  the  quickfilver. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  changes  in  the 
barometer  more  fenfible,  and  fo  to  meafure  the  atmofphere  more  ac¬ 
curately  ;  which  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  barometers  of 
different  ftrudtures.  Hence  the  wheel  barometer,  diagonal  barometer, 
horizontal  barometer ,  pendant  barometer,  &c. 

The  firlt  method  of  increafing  the  fenfibility  of  the  barometer  was 
fuggefted  by  Des  Cartes,  though  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  He 
propofed  a  tube  AB  (fig.  2,)  about  twenty-feven  inches  long,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  cylindric  veflel  C  D  ;  one  half  of  which  veffel;  con- 
nedled  above  with  a  long  tube  of  a  very  final  1  bore,  fealed  at  top, 
and  exhaufted  of  it’s  air,  was  to  be  filled  with  water  extending  up 
into  the  finall  tube ;  the  other  part  of  the  veflel,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  tube,  were  to  be  filled  with  mercury.  Whenever  the  mer¬ 
ely  rofe  in  the  cylinder,  it  would  force  up  a  proportional  quantity 
of  water  into  the  narrow  tube,  where  it  would  have  a  confiderably 
larger  range  than  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder  :  negledting 
the  weight  or  preflure  of  the  water,  the  motion  of  the  water  and  of 
the  fnercury  would  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  veflels  containing  them. 

But  the  water  prefles  on  the  mercury  according  td  it’s  height ; 
and  therefore  if  the  whole  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  or 
in  a  common  barometer,  werefuppofed  to  be  two  inches,  thefpecific 
gravity  of  water  to  that  of  mercury  as  1  to  14,  and  the  difference 
between  the  diameters  of  the  cylinder  and  tube  a  maximum  or  infi¬ 
nite,  then  the  intire  fcalc  of  variation  in  this  inftrument  would  be 
twenty-eight  inches ;  or  the  extent  of  this  fcale  would  be  to  that  of 
the  common  barometer  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
water  to  that  of  mercury.  It  is  evident  that,  in  pradtice,  it  would 
be  fomewhat  lefs  than  twenty-eight  inches.  Huygens  conftrudted 
a  barometer  of  this  kind.  But  here,  though  the  column  fufpended 
was  larger,  and  confequently  the  variation  greater,  yet  the  air  im- 
prifoned  in  the  water  getting  loofe  by  degrees,  filled  the  void  fpacc 
in  the  top,  and  fo  ruined  the  machine. 

Hereupon  Huygens  bethought  himfelf  of  placing  the  mercury  at 
top,  and  the  water  at  bottom,  in  the  manner  following  :  ADG 
(fig-  &«) is  a  bent  tube  hermetically  fealed  in  A,  and  open  in  G  ; 
the  cylindric  veflels  BC  and  F  E'  are  equal,  and  about  twenty- 
Hine  inches  apart ;  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  about  a  line,  that 
of  each  veffel  fifteen  lines,  and  the  depth  of  the  veflels  is  about  ten  ; 
the  tube  5s  filled  with  mercury  (the  common  barometer  Handing 
about  twenty-nine  inches)  which  will  be  fufpended  between  the 
middle  of  the  veflel  F  E,  and  that  of  the  veffel  BC;  the  remaining 
fpace  to  A,  being  void  both  of  mercury  and  air;  laflly,  common 
water,  tinged  with  a  fixth  part  of  aqua  regis  to  prevent  it’s  freezing, 
is  poured  into  the  tube  F  G,  till  it  rifes  a  foot  above  the  mercury 
in  D  F. 

When  the  mercury  rifing  above  the  level  of  that  contained  in  FE, 
through  the  tube  A  D,  becomes  a  ballance  to  the  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  ;  as  the  atmofphere  increafes,  the  column  of  mercury  will 
increafe,  confequently  the  water  will  defeend  ;  as  the  atmofphere 
again  grows  lighter,  the  column  of  mercury  will  defeend,  and  the 
water  afeend.  This  barometer  therefore,  which  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  Dr.  Hook,  will  difeover  much  minuter  alterations  in 
the  air  than  the  common  one  :  for  inflead  of  two  inches,  the  fluid 
will  here  vary  two  feet ;  and  by  enlarging  the  diameters  of  the  cy¬ 
linders,  that  variation  may  be  flill  increafed  :  butit  has  this  incon¬ 
venience,  that  the  water  will  evaporate,  andfo  render  the  alterations 
precarious ;  though  the  evaporation  be,  in  fome  meafure,  prevented 
by  a  drop  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  fwimming  at  top :  the  column 
of  water  will  likewife  be  fenfibly  affedted  by  heat  and  cold. 
On  account  of  thefe  and  fuch  defedts,  others  have  had  recourfe 
to  a 

Barometer,  horizontal,  ox  reft  angular,  ABCD  ( plate  1  c,  fir.  a  ) 
the  tube  whereof  is  bent  in  form  of  a  fquare  BCD;  at  top  of  it's 
perpendicular  leg  it  is  joined  to  a  veflel  or  eiflern  AB  ;  and  it’s  va¬ 
riations  accounted  on  the  horizontal  leg  CD. 
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Here  the  interval,  or  fpace  of  variation,  may  be  made  of  any  ex¬ 
tent  at  plealure,  and  fo  the  minuteft  change  in  the  air  become  fen¬ 
fible.  For  the  diameter  of  the  tube  C  D  being  given,  it  is  eafy  to 
find  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  A  B,  fo  as  that  the  fcale  of  defeent  in 
the  tube  D  C  fhall  have  any  given  proportion  to  the  fcale  of  afeent 
in  the  veflel  A  B  ;  the  rule  being,  that  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  is 
to  that  of  the  tube  in  a  fubduplicate  reciprocal  ratio  of  their 
feales. 

T  he  diameters  then  of  C  D  and  A  B  being  given,  together  with 
the  fcale  of  afeent  of  the  mercury  in  the  veffel,  the  fcale  of  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  found  thus  :  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  veflel,  fo,  reciprocally,  is 
the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the  veflel,  to  the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the 
tube. 

This  kind  of  barometer  was  firft  invented  by  Caflini ;  though  the 
fame  conftrudlion  had  been  thought  of,  and  firft  publifhed  by  M. 
J.  Bernotlilli,  in  the  year  1710. 

This  artd  the  preceding  contrivance  of  Huygens  are  founded  on 
a  theorem  in  hydroftatics ;  viz.  that  fluids,  having  the  fame  bafe, 
gravitate  according  to  their  perpendicular  altitude,  not  according  to 
the  quantity  of  their  matter;  whence  the  fame  weight  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  fupports  the  quickfilver,  that  fills  the  tube  A  CD,  and  the 
eiflern  B,  as  would  fupport  the  mercury  in  the  tube  alone. 

But  this  laft,  notwithftanding  it’s  excellencies,  has  great  defers  : 
for,  by  reafon  of  the  attraction  between  the  parts  of  the  glafs  and  of 
the  mercury  (which  Dr.  Jurin  has  fhewn  to  be  confiderable),  with 
the  length  of  the  fcale  (confequently  the  quantity  of  motion),  and 
the  attrition  againft  it’s  fidcs,  especially  in  fudden  rifes  and  defeents, 
the  mercury  breaks,  fome  parts  of  it  are  left  behind,  and  the  equa¬ 
bility  of  it’s  rife  and  fall  ruined.  Some  therefore  prefer  the 
Barometer,  diagonal,  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  where  the  fpace 
of  variation  is  confiderably  larger  than  in  the  common  one,  and  yet 
the  rife  and  fall  more  regular  than  in  the  others.  It’s  foundation 
is  this;  that  in  a  Torricellian  tubeBC  (plate  15.  fig.  5,)  inclined  at 
any  angle  to  the  horizon,  the  cylinder  of  mercury  equivalent  tp  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  is  to  a  cylinder  of  mercury  equivalent  to 
the  fame  in  a  vertical  tube,  as  the  length  of  the  tube  B  C  to  the 
perpendicular  height  D  C. 

Hence,  if  the  height  D  C  be  fubtriple,  fubquadruple,  &c.  of  the 
length  of  the  tube,  the  changes  in  the  diagonal  barometer  will  be 
triple  or  quadruple,  &c.  of  the  changes  in  the  common  barometer* 
This  barometer  will  fcarce  allow  it’s  tube  to  be  inclined  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  at  a  lefs  angle  than  450,  without  undergoing  the  inconvenience 
of  the  horizontal  one.  7 

Barometer,  Mr.  Rowning’s,  plate  t$,fig.  7,  is  a  compound  tube* 
fealed  at  A,  and  open  at  C,  empty  from  A  to  D,  filled  with  mer¬ 
cury  from  thence  to  B,  and  from  thence  to  E  with  water.  Let 
G  B  H  be  an  horizontal  line,  then  it  is  plain,  from  the  nature  o£ 
the  fyphon,  that  all  the  compound  fluid  contained  in  the  part  from 
H  to  G  mull  ever  be  in  equilibrio  with  itfelf,  be  the  weight  of  the 
air  what  it  will,  becaufe  the  preflure  at  H  and  G  mult  be  equal. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  column  of  mercury  DH  is  in  equi¬ 
librio  with  the  column  of  water  G  E,  and  a  column  bf  air  of  the 
fame  bafe  conjointly,  and  will  therefore  vary  with  the  fum  of  the 
variations  of  each  of  thefe.  The  great  property  of  the  barometer  is, 
that  the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increafed  ad  infirAtum. 

Barometer,  wheel.  This  was  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook,  in 
1668,  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  fenfible ;  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  is  the  common  vertical  barometer,  with  the  addition  of  a 
couple  of  weights  A  and  B  (fig.  5,  No.  2.)  hanging  in  a  pulley,  the 
one  of  them  playing  at  liberty  in  the  air,  the  other  refting  on  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  rifing  and  falling  with  it. 

Thus  is  the  motion  of  the  mercury  communicated,  by  means  of 
the  pully,  to  an  index  which  turns  round  a  graduated  circle  ;  and 
thus  the  three  inches  of  vertical  afeent  are  here  improved  to  five  or 
fix,  or  more,  at  pleafure. 

But  the  fridfion  of  the  parts,  in  the  pulley  and  index,  is  fo  confi¬ 
derable,  that  unlefs  the  machine  be  made  with  a  great  deal  of  accu¬ 
racy,  it  does  not  anfwer. 

An  inftrument  of  this  kind,  with  confiderable  improvements,  has 
been  conflrudfed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  F.  R.  S. 

Barometer,  marine,  is  likewife  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook,  in 
1700,  to  be  ufed  at  fea,  where  the  motion  of  the  waves  renders  the 
others  impradlicable.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  double  thermome¬ 
ter,  or  a  couple  of  tubes  half  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  one  her¬ 
metically  fealed  at  both  ends,  with  a  quantity  of  common  air  incio- 
ed  ;  the  other  fealed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other. 

Barometer,  pendant,  invented  by  M.  Amontons,  in  1695,  is  a 
machine  rather  pretty  and  curious  than  ufeful.  It  confifts  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  tube,  placed  vertically,  it’s  upper  and  fmaller  extreme  hermeti¬ 
cally  fealed  ;  it  has  no  veflel  or  ciftern,  it’s  conical  figure  fupplying 
that  defedl:  for  when  filled,  like  the  reft,  there  will  be  as  much 
mercury  fuftained  as  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere ; 
and  as  that  varies,  the  fame  mercury  takes  up  a  different  part  of 
the  tube,  and  fo  becomes  of  a  different  weight. 

Thus,  when  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  increafed,  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  driven  up  into  a  narrower  part  of  the  tube  ;  by  which  means 
it’s  column  is  lengthened,  and,  for  the  reafon  jult  given,  it’s  weight 
increafed, 

A  marine  barometer  was  conftructed  by  Mr.  Nairne,  an  ingenious 
artift  in  London,  tor  Capt.  Phipps,  in  his  voyage  to  the  North  Pole; 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  glafs  tube  about  three  tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  long,  to  which  another  glafs  tube 
was  joined,  with  a  bore  about  ?*7th  °f  an  incb  in  diameter.  Thefe 
two  glafs  tubes  formed  the  tube  of  this  barometer,  which  was  filled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted  into  a  ciftern  of  the  fame.  The  inftru¬ 
ment  was  fixed  in  gimmals,  and  kept  in  a  perpendicular  pofition 
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by  a  weight  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  was  not  liable  to  the 
inconvenience  attending  the  common  barometer  at  fea.  Voyage  to 
the  North  Pole,  p.  123. 

Another  ingenious  artift  at  Paris,  M.  Paflemenf,  accommodates 
the  barometer  to  nautical  purpofes,  by  twitting  the  middle  part  of  the 
common  barometer  into  a  fpiral  confifting  of  two  revolutions  ;  by  this 
contrivance,  the  impulfes  which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  flfip,  are  dcttroyed,  by  being  tranfmitted  in  contrary  di¬ 
rections.  • 

Barometer,  fiatical,  or  Baroscope,  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle,  Otto 
dc  Gueric,  See.  is  fallacious,  and  liable  to  be  afted  on  by  a  double 
catifc. 

The  mott  accurate  barometer  yet  invented,  feems  to  be  that  of  Mr. 
Cafwell;  the  ftrufture  whereof  he  deferibes  as  follows:  fuppofe 
ABCD  [plate  15,  fig.  6,)  a  bucket  of  water,  wherein  is  the  baro¬ 
meter  xrezyosm,  confifting  of  a  body  *  r  s  m,  and  a  tube  ezyo, 
The  body  and  tube  are  both  concave  cylinders, communicating  with 
each  other,  made  of  tin,  or  rather  glafs.  The  bottom  of  the  tube, 
zy,  has  a  lead  weight  to  fink  it,  fo  that  the  top  of  the  body  may  juft: 
fwim  even  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
grain  weights  at  the  top.  The  water,  when  the  inftrument  is  forced 
•with  it’s  mouth  dowmwards,  gets  up  into  the  tube  to  the  height  y  0. 
There  is  added  on  the  top  a  fmall  concave  cylinder,  which  we  call 
the  pipe,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  other  at  bottom,  which  we  call 
the  tube  :  this  pipe  is  to  fuftain  the  inftrument  from  finking  to  the 
bottom,  md  is  a  wire,  wzS  and  de  two  threads  oblique  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  performing  the  office  of  diagonals.  Now,  while  the 
inftrument  finks  moreorlefs,  by  the  alteration  of  the  gravity  of  the 
air  ;  there,  where  the  furface  of  the  water  cuts  the  thread,  is  form¬ 
ed  a  fmall  bubble,  which  afeends  up  the  thread,  as  the  mercury  of 
the  common  barometer  afeends,  and  vice  verfa. 

It  appears  from  a  calculation  which  the  author  gives,  that  this  in¬ 
ftrument  thews  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  accurately  than  the 
common  barometer,  by  no  lefs  than  1200  times.  He  obferves,  that 
the  bubble  is  feldom  known  to  ftand  ftill  a  minute:  that  a  fmall 
blaft  of  w'ind,  that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  chamber,  will  make  it  fink 
fenfiblv  ;  and  that  a  cloud  always  makes  it  defeend,  &c. 

Mr.  Row wing  has  contrived  a  compound  barometer,  in  which  the 
fcale  of  variation  fhall  bear  any  proportion  to  that  of  the  common 
one.  ABC  [plate  15,  fig.  i,j  is  a  compound  tube  hermetically 
fealed  at  A,  and  open  at  C  ;  empty  from  A  to  D,  filled  with  mer¬ 
cury  from  thence  to  B,  and  from  thence  to  E  with  water.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  nature  of  a  fvphon,  that  if  H,  B,  G,  be  in  the  fame 
horizontal  line,  the  column  of  mercury  D  H  will  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  column  of  water  G  E,  and  a  column  of  air  of  the  fame 
bafe,  and  will  therefore  vary  with  the  fum  of  the  variations  of  thefe. 
He  has  fubjoined  a  calculation,  whence  it  appears,  that  if  the  tubes 
AF  and  FC  are  of  an  equal  bore,  the  variation  in  this  is  lefs  than 
that  of  the  common  barometer  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  13  ;  but  if 
the  diameter  of  A  F  be  to  that  of  F  C  as  5  to  1 ,  the  variations  will  be 
tothofeinthe  common  barometer  as  175  to  1  ;  but  if  the  proportion 
of  the  diameters  be  greater,  the  variations  will  be  infinite  in  refpeft 
to  thofe  of  the  common  barometer. 

Barometer,  portable,  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  may  be  carried  from 
one  place  to  another  without  being  difordered.  The  tube  is  tied  up 
in  a  leathern  bag  not  quite  full  of  mercury  ;  Which  being  prefted  by 
the  air,  forces  the  mercury  into  the  tube,  and  keeps  it  fufpended  at 
it’s  proper  height.  This  bag  is  commonly  inclofed  in  a  box,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  paffes  a  ferew  ;  by  means  of  this-  ferew,  the 
mercury  may  be  forced  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  prevented 
from  breaking  the  tube  by  dafhing  againft  the  top  of  it  when  the 
inftrument  is  removed  from  one  Ration  to  another.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Patrick  for  a  contrivance  of  this  fort. 

Barometer,  phenomena  of.  The  phenomena  of  the  barometer 
are  various  ;  the  caufes  afligned  for  them,  by  feveral  authors,  are 
widely  different ;  nor  is  it’s  ufe,  in  predicting  the  weather,  yet  per¬ 
fectly  afeertained. 

On  the  top  ofSnowdon-hill,  1240  yards  high,  Dr.  Halley  found 
the  mercury  to  be  lower,  by  three  inches  eight  tenths,  than  at  the 
foot  thereof ;  whence  it  appears,  that  at  every  30  yards  the  mercury 
finks  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Derham,  from  fome  experiments 
he  made  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  monument,  allows  32  yards 
perpendicular  afeent  to  a  fall  of  the  mercury  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch : 
■whence  we  have  not  only  a  foundation  for  determining  the  height  of 
the  atmofphcre,  which,  on  this  foundation  (were  it  equally  denfe 
every  where,]  would  not  be  found  more  than  5  miles  and  one  tenth  ; 
but  alfo  a  very  accurate  method  of  meafuring  the  height  of  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  greateft  height  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  ftand  at  in 
the  barometer,  at  London,  is  30  inches  three  eighths,  it’s  leafl  28 
inches  ;  it’s  greateft  height,  at  the  obfervatory  of  Paris,  has  been 
found  28  inches  four  tenths,  and  it’s  leaft  26  inches  four  tenths  of 
the  Paris  foot,  which  exceeds  the  London  foot  by  Tf-4  :  with  thefe 
obfervations  agree  others,  made  at  Hall,  in  Saxony,  by  Wolfius. 
At  Algiers  it  rifes  to  30  inches  two  tenths  or  three  tenths,  with  a 
northerly  wind,  though  attended  with  the  greateft  rains  and  tem- 
pefts. 

Dr.  Hallev gives  us  the  following  obfervations:  that  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther,  when  t£e  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the  mercury  is  commonly 
low :  in  ferene  good  fettled  weather,  high. 

That  on  great  winds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain,  the  mer¬ 
cury  h  the  loweft  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  the 
wind  blows  on.  That,  emteris  paribus,  the  greateft  heights  of  the 
merfcury  are  on  eafterly  and  north-eafterly  winds.  That  after  great 
Itorms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been  low,  it  rifes  again  very 
faft. 

1  hat  in  calm  frofty  weather  it  ftands  high. 
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tat  the  more  northerly  places  find  greater  alterations  than  the 

Lb>fR°Uthern  :  —  tHar  Within  thetroPics>  and  near  them,  there 
little  or  no  variation  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  all. 

A 1  Naples,  it  hardly  ever  exceeds  an  inch ;  whereas  at  Upminfter 
it  is  2.5  inches,  at  Peterfburgh  3.31  F 

wiJhMSpTrb^rVCdbyDr'B,Ca1’  who  incurred  in  fentiment 
’  hat  Cte,ertjP“ribus>  the  mercury  is  higher  in  cold 
weather  than  ;n  warm,  and  ufually  higher  in  the  morning  and  even- 

•  ?■  h/*n  a*  mid'^ay-  .  T  l3?  111  fettled  and  fair  weather  the  mercury 
.  higher  than  either  a  little  before  or  after,  or  in  the  rain  ;  and  that 
it  generally  defeends  lower  alter  rain  than  it  was  before  it  He  af- 
cnbes  thefe  effefts  to  the  vapours  With  which  the  air  is  charged  in 
the  former  cafe,  and  which  arc  difperfed  by  the  falling  rain  in  the 
latter.  If  it  chance  to  rife  higher  after  rain,  it  is  generally  followed 
by  a  lettlcd  feremty.  He  likewife  remarks,  that  there  a<c  frequent¬ 
ly  great  changes  in  the  air,  during  which  the  barometer  docs  not  un¬ 
dergo  any  perceptible  alteration. 

But  the  principal  ufe  of  the  barometer  is  to  eftimate  the  gravity  of 
the  air  at  different  times,  in  order  to  forefee  the  alterations  of  the 
weather;  for  which  purpofethe  following  moft  remarkable  pheno¬ 
mena,  relating  to  the  riling  and  falling  of  the  mercury,  are  faid  to  be 
carefully  obferved.  1.  1  he  riling  of  mercury  prefages  in  general 
fair  weather ,  and  it  s  falling  foul  weather.  2.  In  very  hot  weather, 
the  falling  of  mercury  fore-thews  thunder.  3.  In  winter,  the  riling 
prefages  froft,  hut  in  a  continued  froft,  it  prefages  fnow.  4.  When 
foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling  of  the  mercury,  expect 
but  little  of  it,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  of  tair  weather.  5.  But 
when  the  mercury  continues  to  rife  for  fome  time  before  the  foul 
weather  is  over,  expeft  a  continuance  of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  continues  to  fall  before  rain 
comes,  then  expedt  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  high  winds. 

7.  1  he  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  uncertain  and 
changeable  weather. 


From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates  the  weather,  as  the 
motion  of  it  up  and  down  ;  wherefore,  in  order  to  know  whether 
the  mercury  is  riling  or  falling,  the  following  rules  are  of  ufe.  1.  If 
the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  convex,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  mercury 
is  then  riling.  2.  If  the  furface  is  concave,  it  is  finking.  3.  If  the 
furface  is  plain,  or  rather  a  little  convex,  the  mercury  is  ftationary. 
4*  If  the  glals  is  tmall,  fliake  the  tube,  and  if  the  air  is  grown  hea¬ 
vier,  the  mercury  will  rife  about  half  the  tenth  of  an  inch  ;  if  it  is 
growing  lighter,  it  will  fink  as  much. 

Barometer,  caufe  of  the  phanomena  of  the.  Thofe  which  have 
been  enumerated,  are  the  chief  phaenomena  of  the  barometer  ;  to  ac¬ 
count  for  which,  the  hypothefes  that  have  been  framed  are  almolt 
infinite.  Indeed,  as  the  weight  of  the  atmolphere  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  barometer,  fo  is  it  generally  gran¬ 
ted,  that  the  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  air  are  the  oceafions 
of  thofe  in  the  barometer ;  and  yet  even  this  does  not  obtain  univer- 
fally. 

The  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  muft  be  laid  down 
as  the  caufe  of  thofe  in  the  barometer;  but  then,  for  the  caufe  of  that 
caufe,  or  whence  thofe  alterations  arife  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be 
no  eafy  matter  to  determine  ;  there  being,  perhaps,  no  one  princi¬ 
ple  in  nature  that  will  account  for  fuch  a  variety  of  appearances,  and 
thofe  too  fo  irregular.  It  is  probable,  the  winds,  as  driven  this  or 
that  way,  have  a  great  (hare  in  them  ;  fome  lhare  too,  vapours  and 
exhalations,  rifing  from  the  earth,  may  have  ;  fome,  the  changes 
in  the  air  of  the  neighbouring  regions  ;  and  fome,  the  flux  and  re¬ 
flux  occafioned  in  the  air  by  the  moon,  though  this  is  too  incon- 
fiderable  to  be  regarded,  as  it  is  not  perceptible  by  the  nicell:  baro¬ 
meter. 

Were  we  permitted  to  offer  our  opinion  on  this  fubjeft,  after 
thofe  of  fo  many  great  men,  it  ftiould  be  as  follows.  Suppofe  any 
number  of  watery  vcficles  floating  in  any  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
over  any  determinate  portion  of  the  globe  ;  for  inftance,  over  AB, 
plate  155,  fig.  73,  if  the  upper  veficles  be  condenfed  by  the  cold  of 
the  fuperior  regions,  their  fpecific  gravity  will  be  increaled,  and  they 
will  deftfend  ;  the  horizontal  clafs  1,  v.  gr.  to  2,  2  to  3,  &c.  where 
meeting  with  other  vcficles,  not  yet  precipitated,  they  will  coalefce, 
or  run  into  larger  veficles,  by  the  known  laws  of  attraftion.  Or, 
if  we  rather  choofe  to  have  the  wind  aft,  let  it  either  drive  horizon¬ 
tally,  or  obliquely  ;  in  the  former  cafe,  the  veficles,  clafs  8,  will  be 
driven  againft  9 ;  thofe  againft  10,  &c.  or  the  oblique  clafs  A  7, 
driven  againft  3,  8  againft  4,  &c.  by  which  means,  likewife,  will 
the  particles  coalefce,  and  form  new  and  larger  veficles,  as  before  ; 
fo  that  their  number,  which  before  was,  fuppofe  a  million,  will  now 
be  reduced,  v.  gr.  to  an  hundred  thoufand. 

But  by  the  fame  coalition  whereby  their  number  is  diminifhed, 
their  fpecific  gravity,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  is  increafcd,  i.  e.  they 
come  to  have  more  matter  in  the  fame  fpace,  or  under  an  equal  fur¬ 
face  ;  as  may  be  eafily  proved  from  principles  of  geometry  :  for  in 
augmenting  the  mafs  of  any  homogeneous  body,  the  increafe  of  fur¬ 
face  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  folidity  ;  but  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter,  and  that  of  the  latter  as  the 
cube  of  the  fame. 

But  fince  the  fame  quantity  of  matter  is  now  in  a  lefs  fpace,  or 
under  lefs  dimenfions,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  it’s  weight  by  the  refiftance 
of  the  medium.  This  is  evident :  for  a  body  immerfed  in  a  fluid 
lofes  nothing  of  it’s  weight  ;  but  by  the  friction  of  it’s  parts  againft 
thofe  of  the  fluid  ;  but  the  friftion  is  evidently  as  the  furface;  whea 
the  furface,  therefore,  is  leffened,  the  refiftance  mult  be  fo  too. 
Confequently,  the  veficles,  whofe  gravity  before  the  coalition  was 
equal  to  the  refiftance  of  the  medium,  now  that  refiftance  is  dimi- 
nilhed,  will  defeend  ;  and  that  with  a  velocity  in  the  ratio  of  the 
increafe  ©f  the  mafs  to  the  increafe  of  the  furface. 
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As  they  arrive,  in  their  defcent,  at  denfer  parts  of  the  atmofpherc, 
v  „r  ati  c  &c.  their  mafs  and  furface  again  will  be  increaled  by 
new  coalitions  ;  and  thus,  by  conftant  freffi  acceffions,  more  than 
eoual  to  the  conftant  refinances,  they  will  be  enabled  to  purfue  their 
iourney  through  all  the  Rages  of  the  air,,  till  they  reach  the  earth  ; 
their  mafles  exceedingly  magnified,  and  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Now  that  the  vapours  are  got  down,  let  us  conlider  how  the  ba¬ 
rometer  mutt.  h’ve  been  afFcded  during  their  pafifage.  Before  any  of 
the  veficles  began  to  fubfide,  either  from  the  action  of  the  cold,  or 
of  the  wind,  they  all  floated  in  the  portion  of  the  atmofphere  ABLift, 
and  all  gravitated  towards  the  center  E.  Here  now,  each  refpec- 
tivdv  refiding  in  a  part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity 
with  itfelf,  will  lofe  as  much  of  it’s  weight,,  as  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  bulk  with  itfelf,  i.e.  each  will  lole 
all  it’s  weight.  But,  then,  whatever  weight  each  lofes,  it  commu¬ 
nicates  to  the  medium,  which  now  prefles  on  the  furface  of  the  earth 
AB  with  it’s  own  weight,  and  that  of  the  veficles,  conjointly. 
Suppofe,  then,  this  united preflure  keeps  up  the  mercury  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  at  thirty  inches:  by  the  coalition  of  the  veficles  from  the 
caufes  aforefaid,  their  furfaces,  and  confequently  their . friction,  are 
leffened  ;  therefore  they  will  communicate  lefs  of  their  weight  to 
the  air,  i.  e.  lefs  than  the  whole  ;  and  confequently  they  will  de- 
fcend  with  the  excefs,  i.e.  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  remainder, 
as  before  obferved.  Now,  as  the  veficles  can  aft  no  otherwife  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  AB,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  interjacent 
air  in  proportion  as  their  a£t ion  on  the  medium  is  lefs,  their  action 
on  the  earth  will  be  lefs.  1 1  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  furface  of  the 
ear  h  AB  muff  be  now  lefspreffed  than  before  ;  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  veficles  referve  more  of  their  weight  uncommumcated  to 
the  medium,  to  promote  their  own  defcent,  i.  e.  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  of  the  falling  veficles;  which  is,  again,  in  proportion 
to  their  bulks.  Thus,  as  the  veficles  defcend,the  bulks  continually 
increafing,  the  frifl ion,  and  therefore  the  preflure  on  the  earth,  and, 
laflly,  the  height  of  the  mercury  will  continually  decreafe,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  fall-  Hence  we  fee,  both  why  the  veficles, 
when  once  beginning  to  fall,  perfevere  ;  why  the  mercury  begins  to 
fall  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  why  it  continues  and  ceafes  to  fall  toge¬ 
ther  with  them  ;  which  were  the  great  defiderata  in  the  philofophy 
of  the  barometer. 

BAROMETRICAL  ebfirvations,  are  a  fpecies,  or  branch  ot  thofe, 

called  meteorological.  _  . 

The  importance  of  barometrical  obfervations  is  much  mimed  on 
by  modern  philofophers,  feveral  collections  of  which,  made  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  publifhed. 

BARON,  properly  denotes  a  perfon  who  holds  a  barony. 

The  primary  import  and  origin  of  the  term  baron  is  much  con¬ 
tested  ;  but  the  molt  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  comes  from  the 
Spmifh  varo,  a  flout,  noble  perfon  ;  whence  wives  came  to  call 
their  hufbands,  and  princes  their  tenants,  barons. 

Baron,  a  degree  of  nobility,  between  a  vifcountand  a  baronet, 
or  a  peer  of  the  lowed  clafs. 

It  is  probable,  that  formerly  all  thofe  were  barons,  who  had  their 
lorclflnps  with  courts  -barons',  and  foon  after  the  conqueft  all  fuch 
fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers ;  but  they  being  very  numerous,  it  grew 
an  order  and  cuftom,  that  none  fhould  fit  but  fuch  as  the  king 
thought  fit  to  call  up  by  writ,  which  ran  pro  hoc  vice  tantnm.  This 
Rate  of  nobility  being  very  precarious,  they  at  length  obtained  of 
the  king  letters  patent,  and  thefe  were  called  barons  by  patent,  or 
creation,  the  only  way  now  in  ufe  of  making  barons,  unlefs  when 
the  foil  of  a  lord,  in  his  anceftor’s  life-time,  is  fummoned  by 
writ. 

Banns  are  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  fuch. 

On  folemn  occafions,  barons  wear  a  coronet. 

Baron  by  ancient  tenure,  one  who  held  certain  territories  of 
the  king,  who  Rill  retained  the  tenure  in  chief  to  himfelf.  A  baron 
by  tenure  is  at  prefent  no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  called  thither 
by  writ. 

The  greater  barons  were  ancientlv  diflinguifhed  from  the  lefs,  by 
attributing  high,  and  even  fovereign  jurifdidtion  to  the  former,  and 
only  inferior  jurifdidtion  over  fmaller  matters  to  the  latter. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer,  the  four  judges  to  whom  the  admi- 
niflration  of  juftice  is  committed,  in  caufes  between  the  king  and 
his  fubjedts,  relating  to  matters  concerning  the  revenue ;  one  is 
called  the  chief  baron,  and  the  other  three  puifne  barons.  They 
were  formerly  barons  of  the  realm,  but  of  late  are  generally  per- 
fons  learned  in  the  law.  Their  office  is  alfo  to  look  into  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  king,  for  which  reafon  they  have  auditors  under 
them. 

Barons  of  the  cinque-ports,  are  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.,  elected  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  each  port. 

Baron  and  feme,  in  our  law,  a  term  ufed  for  the  hufband  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  wife,  who  is  called  feme  :  and  they  are  deemed  but 
one  perfon,  fo  that  a  wife  cannot  be  witnefs  for  or  againfl  her  huf¬ 
band,  nor  he  for  or  againfl  his  wife,  except  in  cafes  of  high 
treafon.  , 

Baron  and  feme,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  coats  of  arms  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  fame  efcutcheon,  the 
man’s  being  always  on  the  dexter  tide,  and  the  woman’s  on  the  fi- 
nifler  ;  but  here  the  woman  isfuppofed  not  an  heirefs,  for  then  her 
coat  mult  be  borne  by  the  huffiand  on  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 

BARONET,  a  modern  degree  of  honour,  next  to  a  baron, 
created  by  king  James  I.  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation  in 
-Ulfler,  in  Ireland,  for  which  purpofe  each  of  them  was  to  main¬ 
tain  thirty  foldiers  in  Ireland  for  three  years,  after  the  rate  of  eight- 
pence  ficrlingpet  day  to  each  foldier.  The  honour  is  hereditary, 
and  they  have  the  precedence  of  all  knights,  except  thofe  of  the 
garter,  bannerets,  and  privy  counfellors.  They  are  flyled  baronets 
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in  all  writs,  and  the  addition  of  Sir  is  attributed  to  them,  as  the  title 
of  Lady  is  to  their  wives.  Baronets  take  place  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  patents  ;  by  the  terms  of  which  no  honour  is  to  be 
created  between  barons  and  baronets. 

Both  a  baronet  and  his  cldefl  fon,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim 
knighthood. 

BARON  Y,  the  honour  and  territory  which  gives  title  to  a  baron, 
whether  he  be  a  layman  or  a  bithop. 

Barony  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
honour;  and  it  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a  lordfhip  held  by  fome 
fervice  in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
grand  fergeanty.  The  baronies  belonging  to  bifhops  are  by  fome 
called  regalia,  as  being  held  folely  on  the  king’s  liberality.  Thefe 
do  not  confifl  in  one  barony  alone,  but  in  many,  according  to  the 
number  of  manors,  & c.  pofleffed  by  them. 

According  to  Bra£ton,  a  barony  is  a  right  indivifible  :  wherefore, 
if  an  inheritance  be  to  be  divided  among  co-parceners,  though 
fome  capital  mefluages  may  be  divided  ;  yet,  if  the  capital  mef- 
fuage  be  the  head  of  a  county,  or  barony,  it  may  not  be  parcelled ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  lefi  by  this  divifion,  many  of  the  rights  of 
counties  and  baronies,  by  degrees,  come  to  nothing,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  realm,  which  is  faid  to  be  compofed  of  counties  and 
baronies. 

BAKOPTIS,  or  Baroptinus  lapis,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cient  naturalifls  to  a  fpecies  of  Rone,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  black  in  colour,  but  variegated  with  large  fpots  of  red  and 
white :  wonderful  virtues  were  attributed  to  it  againfl  venomous 
bites,  externally  applied. 

BAROSCOPE,  the  fame  with  Barometer  ;  which  fee. 

BARQUETTE,  a  leffer  fort  of  barks,  ufed  in  the  Mediterrai. 
nean,  for  the  fervice  of  gallies,  in  fetching  provifions,  water,  car¬ 
rying  perfons  afhore,  &c. 

BARR,  Barra,  in  commerce,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  meafure  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  This  meafure 
is  of  three  forts  ;  viz. 

Barr  of  Valencia;  13  of  which  make  t2y  yards  Englifh. 

Barr  of  Cajlile;  7  of  which  make  6f-  yards  Englifh. 

Barr  of  Arragon;  3  of  which  make  if  yards  Engli 111. 

Barr,  or  bahar,  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  Eafl  Indies. 

BARH-dice;  a  kind  of  falfe  dice,  fo  formed,  as  that  they  will 
not  eafily  lie  on  certain  fidcs,  or  turn  up  certain  points  ;  they  ftand 
oppofed  to  flat  dice. 

BARRACOL,  in  ichthyology,  the  ray-fifh,  having  a  fmooth 
back  and  belly,  and  the  eyes  furrounded  with  a  feries  ot  fpines,  and 
three  other  rows  of  them  on  the  tail ;  it  is  alfo  called  miraletus,  and 

ray  a  oculata  levis. 

BARRAGAN,  or  barracan,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff, 
not  diapered,  fomething  like  the  camblet,  but  of  a  coarfer  grain. 
It  is  ufed  to  make  cloaks,  furtouts,  and  fuch  other  garments,  to 
keep  off  the  rain,  being,  when  good,  of  fo  clofe  a  grain,  that  the 
water  will  not  foak  through,  but  only  run  upon  them. 

BARR  ATI,  barred,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Carmelites,  after 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  white  caps,  and  wear  cowls  with 
black  and  white  Rripes. 

BARRATRY,  inlaw,  denotes  corruption  in  a  judge. 

Barratry  alfo  fignifies  fraud  or  deceit  in  making  contracts, 
fales,  &c. 

BARREL,  in  commerce,  a  round  veffel,  in  the  form  of  a  fmall 
tun,  for  holding  feveral  forts  of  merchandize. 

Barrel  alfo  implies  a  liquid  meafure,  and  is  of  three  kinds, 
wine,  beer,  and  ale.  The  firfl  contains  31  gallons  and  a  half; 
the  fecond  36  gallons  ;  and  the  third  32  gallons. 

Barrel,  fire,  or  thundering  barrels,  are  cafks  of  divers  ca¬ 
pacities,  filled  with  bombs,  grenades,  fire-pots,  mixed  with  great 
quantities  of  tow,  foaked  in  petrol,  turpentine,  pitch,  &c.  ufed  by 
the  befieged  to  defend  breaches,  and,  on  the  enemy’s  entering,  are 
fometimes  rolled  down  upon  them. 

Barrel  likewife  denotes  a  certain  weight  of  feveral  merchan¬ 
dizes,  which  not  only  differs  in  different  commodities,  but  alfo  in 
different  places.  A  barrel  of  Effex  butter  weighs  106  pounds ;  and 
a  barrel  of  Suffolk  butter  256  pounds.  The  barrel  of  herrings 
ought  to  contain  32  gallons  wune  meafure,  and  will  hold  about 
1000  herrings.  The  barrel  of  falmon  muft  contain  32  gallons. 
The  barrel  of  eels  the  fame.  The  barrel  of  foap  muft  weigh  256 
pounds. 

Barrel,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  pretty  large  cavity,  fituated 
between  the  drum  of  the  ear,  lined  with  a  membrane,  in  which 
there  are  feveral  veins  and  arteries  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  full  of  a  puru¬ 
lent  matter  in  children. 

Barrel  of  a  clock  is  a  cylindrical  part,  about  w’hich  the  ftring 
is  wound,  anfwering  to  what  in  watches  is  properly  called  the 
fufee. 

Barrel  of  a  jack  is  the  cylindrical  part  whereon  the  line  is 
wound. 

Barrel  of a  pump  is  the  wooden  tube,  which  makes  the  body  of 
the  engine,  and  wherein  the  piflon  moves. 

BARRELLING,  is  the  art  of  putting  up  commodities  in  calks 
or  barrels.  Gun-pow'der  for  land-fervice  is  often  barrelled  double; 
partly  to  prevent  it’s  catching  moifture,  and  that  it  may  the  better 
bear  the  violent  motion  of'earriages,  &c. 

Barrelling  of  herrings,  confifts  in  cutting  off  their  brads  as 
they  are  thrown  into  the  buis,  and  afterwards  pulling  out  the  guts, 
falting  them,  and  putting  them  up  in  barrels. 

There  are  twro  methods  of  barrelling  herrings  :  one  is,  by  laying 
them  orderly,  layer  over  layer,  called  by  fome  packing  herrings  ; 
the  other  is,  by  throwing  them  at  random,  which  is  called  herring 
in  wrack, 
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BARREN  ground,  is  that  which,  after  fowing,  produces  fo 
flendcr  a  crop,  as  not  to  defray  the  charge  of  tillage. 

Barren  money,  in  law,  iignifies  money  not  put  out  to  intereft, 
but  kept  in  the  owner’s  hands. 

Barren  corn,  is  a  diltempcr  chiefly  applied  by  M.  Aimen  to 
wheat  and  rye,  when  the  ears  are  long,  lean,  and  white,  &c. 
Count  Ginnani  imputes  this  difeafe  to  the  faultinefs  of  the  foil  ; 
and  recommends  particular  attention  to  the  amendment  of  it  by 
fuitable  means,  and  that  the  feed  be  changed  every  year. 

Barren  fprings,  are  thofe,  whofe  waters  are  injurious  to  lahd  ; 
fuch  are  they  which  flow  through  beds  of  fulphureous  minerals,  or 
from  coal-mines. 

BARRENNESS.  See  the  article  Steri lity. 

BARREN  WORT,  epimedium,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  ivy.  The  fruit  is  a  pod,  with  flattifh  round  feeds. 
The  leaves  are  triturated,  and  made  into  a  cataplafm  with  oil,  and 
fo  applied  to  the  breafts,  prevent  their  farther  growth ;  and  the  root 
caufes  barrennefs. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado,  a  military  term  for  a  fence, 
formed  in  hafte  with  veflels,  bafketsof  earth,  trees,  palliiades,  or 
the  like,  to  preferve  an  army  from  the  (hot  or  aflault  of  the 
enemy. 

The  moll  ufual  materials  for  barricades  confift  of  pales  or  flakes, 
eroded  with  battoons,  and  fhod  with  iron  at  the  feet ;  ufually  fet 
up  in  paflagesof  breaches,  for  keeping  back  the  horfe  and  foot. 

Barricade,  in  naval  architecture,  a  ftrong  wooden  rail,  fup- 
ported  by  flanchions,  extending  acrofs  the  foremoft  part  of  the 
quarter-deck.  In  a  veflel  of  war,  the  vacant  fpaces  between  the 
flanchions  are  commonly  filled  with  rope-mats,  cork,  or  pieces  of 
old  cable ;  and  the  upper  part,  which  contains  a  double-rope-netting 
above  the  rail,  is  fluffed  with  full  hammocks  to  interceptthe  motion, 
and  prevent  the  execution  of  fmall  fhot  in  the  time  of  battle.  See 
Deck,  Hammock. 

BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  fence  made  acrofs  a  paf- 
fage,  or  the  entrance  of  a  retrenchment,  &c. 

It  is  compofed  of  large  flakes  about  four  or  five  feet  high, 
placed  eight  or  ten  feet  diftant  from  one  another,  with  tranfums, 
or  over-thwart  rafters,  to  flop  either  horfe  or  foot.  In  the 
middle  is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  that  opens  or  fhuts  at  pleafure. 

Barriers,  a  martial  exercife  of  men  armed,  and  fighting  to¬ 
gether  with  fhort  fwords,  within  certain  rails  or  bars,  which  kept 
them  from  the  view  of  the  people. 

Barriers,  orBARRiERES,  places  in  the  chief  cities  in  France, 
where  the  cuflom-houfes  areeftablifhed;  and  where  the  officers  re¬ 
ceive  the  duties  of  importation,  as  fettled  by  the  king’s  council. 
There  are  60  barriers  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris. 

BARRING  a  vein,  in  farriery,  implies  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  on  the  veins  of  a  horfe’s  legs,  and  other  parts  of  his  body, 
In  order  to  flop  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  and  leflfen  the  quantity  of 
malignant  humours  flowing  to  that  part.  This  operation,  as  it  is 
founded  on  a  falfe  theory,  fo  it  is  now  never  ufed  by  fkilful 
farriers. 

BARRISTER,  in  common  law,  implies  a  perfon  qualified 
and  impowered  to  defend  thecaufe  of  clients  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
juftice. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  bar,  barra,  the  place  where 
they  ftand  to  plead. 

Barrijlers  are  of  two  forts,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  outer  or 
titter,  and  inner.  The  outer -barrijlers  are  thofe  who  plead  without 
the  bar.  The  inner -barrijiers  are  thofe  who  are  allowed  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  pleading  within  the  bar.  But  at  the  Rolls,  and  fome  other 
inferior  courts,  all  barrijlers  are  admitted  within  the  bar. 

To  pafs  barrijlers,  they  were  formerly  obliged  to  ftudy  eight 
years,  now  only  feven,  and  fometimes  fewer. 

BARRITUS,  fignifies  a  military  flrout,  uttered  by  the  Roman 
foldiers  at  the  fir  ft  charge  on  the  enemy. 

BARROW,  an  epithet  given  to  a  large  mount  of  earth,  caft  up 
by  art;  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  fepulchres,  or 
tumuli. 

Barrows  are  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  thofe 
in  Wiltlfiire  are  well  known;  there  are  alfo  fome  in  Cornwall, 
which  are  compofed  of  foreign  or  adventitious  earth  ;  i.  e.  fuch  as 
was  brought  thither  from  fome  diftant  place. 

It  was  the  ancient  practice  to  burn  the  dead ;  and  it  appears,  that 
the  nations,  who  pradtifed  this  way  of  burial,  exprefled  their  re- 
gard  for  the  dead,  by  eredting  over  their  allies  thefe  barrows,  com¬ 
pofed  of  earth  and  ftone  ;  and  the  barrow  was  generally  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  greatnefs,  rank,  and  power  of  the  deceafed.  An  urn 
found  in  one  of  them  was  made  of  burnt,  or  calcined  earth,  very 
hard,  and  very  black  in  the  infide  :  it  has  four  fmall  handles,  and 
in  it  were  found  feven  quarts  of  burpt  bones  and  allies.  See  Archae- 
ologia,  vol.  ii.  which  gives  an  account  of  the  numerous  barrows  dif- 
covered  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia. 

Barrows,  in  fome  falt-works,  are  wicker-cafes  almoft  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  fugar-loaf,  wherein  the  fait  is  put  to  drain. 

BARROWISTS,  in  church  hiftory.  SccBrownists. 

BARRULET,  in  heraldry,  is  one  half  of  the  clofet,  or  the 
quarter  of  the  bar;  an  ufual  bearing  in  coat  armour. 

BARRULY,  or  Barry,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  is  di¬ 
vided  bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into  feveral 
parts.  Thus  we  fay,  barry  of  fomany  pieces,  in  blazon. 

BARRY-BENDY,  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided  evenly, 
bar  and  bend-ways,  by  lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and  diagonal,  inter¬ 
changeably  varying  the  tinctures  of  which  it  conlifts.  See  plate  6, 
Herald,  fig.  4. 

BARRY-PILY,  is  when  a  coat  is  divided  by  feveral  lines  drawn 
-obliquely  from  fide  to  fide,  where  they  form  acute  angles.  Sec  plate 
■Herald,  jig.  5,  which  is  blazoned,  barry -pily  of  eight  pieces. 
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BARSANIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fe£t  of  heretics  in 
the  lixth  century,  who  followed  the  errors  of  the  Cainites  and  Thco— 
dolians,  and  were  fo  called  from  one  Barfini us  their  leader.  They 
made  their  facrifices  confift  in  taking  wheat  flour  on  the  tip  of  their 
fingers,  and  carrying  it  to  their  mouths.  They  never  ate  meat  with 

0t  n  ArTcD-  ’  3nC*  ma’nta'n^  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  be  a  creature. 

-  BARSE,  a  name  by  which  the  Englifli  call  the  common  pearch. 

^t  pS.aAyii^le  nam^  for  the  fame  fifh  in  the  Saxon  language. 

BARTERING,  in  commerce,  the  exchanging  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another,  or  fending  a  merchant  a  parcel  of  goods,  and  tak¬ 
ing  others  of  him  in  exchange. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Spanifh,  Arra/ar,  to  deceive,  or  cir¬ 
cumvent  ;  becaufe,  perhaps,  thole  who  deal  this  way,  endeavour 
to  over-reach  one  another. 

In  bartering,  find  the  value  of  that  commodity,  the  quantity 
w'hereof  is  given  ;  and  then  find  how  much  of  the  other  commo¬ 
dity  will  amount  to  that  fum  at  the  rate  propofed. 

BAR  I  HOLOMEW’s  hofpital.  See  the  article  Hospital. 

BARTHOLOM1TES,  a  religious  order  founded  at  Genoa,  in 
the  year  1307 ,  but  the  monks  leading  very  irregular  lives,  the  order 
was  fupprefled  by  pope  Innocent  X.  in  1650;  and  their  effects  con- 
filcated. 

BARTON,  a  term  ufed  in  the  Weft  of  England  for  the  demefne 
lands  of  a  manor,  the  manor-houfe,  & c. 

BARI  RAM1A,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  fruit  is  globular, 
and  the  feeds,  four  in  number,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  decandria  tnonogynia  clafs. 

BARTSIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  fruit  is  an  oval  capfule, 
of  a  comprefled  fhape,  and  pointed  ;  it  is  compofed  of  two  valves, 
and  divided  by  a  membrane  into  two  cells  within  ;  the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  fmall.  Thefe  plants  are  of  the  didynamia  angiojper- 
mia  clafs,  and  feem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  euphrajia, 
pedicularis,  and  rhinanthus. 

BARUCH,  the  name  of  an  apocryphal  book,  fubjoined  by  fome 
to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

It  has  been  reckoned  part  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy,  and  is  often 
cited  by  the  ancient  fathers  as  fuch.  Jofephus  tells  us,  that  Baruch 
was  defeended  from  a  noble  family.  It  is  added,  that  he  wrote 
the  book  himfelf,  w'hile  he  continued  at  Babylon  ;  but  at  what 
time  is  uncertain. 

BARULES,  a  feft  among  the  ancient  Chriftians  ;  they  main¬ 
tained,  that  Chrift  had  only  a  phantom  of  a  body  ;  that  fouls  were 
created  before  the  world  ;  and  that  they  lived  at  the  fame  time. 

BARUTH,  an  Indian  meafure  containing  feventeen  gantans  ; 
about  three  pounds  and  an  half  avoirdupois-weight. 

BARVPYCNI,  in  ancient  mufic,  denoted  fuch  chords  as  formed 
the  graved  notes  of  the  feveral  fpifla. 

BARYTONUM,  implies  a  word  in  the  Greek  grammar,  which 
having  no  accent  marked  on  the  laft  fyllable,  a  grave  accent  is  to 
be  underflood.  Barytone,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  anfwers  to  our 
common  pitch  of  bals. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  grave,  and  tovoj,  accent. 

BAS  -relief.  See  the  article  Basso -relievo. 

BASAAJL,  the  name  of  an  Indian  tree,  growing  about  Cochin. 
It  flowers  and  bears  fruit  once  every  year,  from  the  firft  year  of  it’s 
bearing,  to  the  fifteenth.  A  decodfion  of  it’s  leaves  with  ginger 
in  water  is  ufed  as  a  gargarifm  againft  diforders  of  the  fauces. 
1  he  kernels  of  the  fruit  kill  worms. 

BASALT  ,  artificial,  or  black  porcelain,  is  a  compofition  invented 
by  MeflYs.  Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  and  applied  to  various  ufes  in 
their  manufactures  :  it  has  nearly  the  fame  properties  with  the  na¬ 
tural  bafiilt. 

BASALTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  marble  of  a  very 
fine  texture,  and  of  a  deep  glofly  black  colour. 

The  molt  remarkable  quality  of  this  marble  is  it’s  figure,  being 
never  found  in  ftrata,  like  other  marbles,  but  always  {landing  up 
in  form  of  regular  angular  columns,  compofed  of  a  number  of 
joints  placed  on,  and  nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  as  if  formed  by 
the  hand  of  a  fkilful  workman.  It  is  remarkably  hard  and  heavy, 
will  not  ftrike  fire  w'ith  fteel,  and  makes  a  fine  touch-ftone. 

The  Giant’s  Caufeway,  in  Ireland,  is  intirely  compofed  of  the 
bafaltes  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  furprifing  natural  production  of 
this  kind  in  the  world. 

The  bafaltes  is  vitreous,  analogous  in  fubftance  to  the  horny 
ftones.  It  refifts  aqua  fortis,  and  the  chiflel,  and  only  yields  to  a 
violent  fire  and  the  engraver’s  wheel.  When  wrought  in  this 
manner,  it  acquires  the  polifh  of  the  ancient  bafaltes ;  named  by 
the  Italians  marine  paragone. 

M.  Defmauft,  having  accurately  examined  the  bafaltes,  w  hich  are 
found  in  great  quantities  at  Auvergne,  attributes  their  origin  to 
the  matter  of  volcanoes  refrigerated  from  fufion  ;  and  he  w'as  na¬ 
turally  led  to  this  hypothefis,  by  difeovering  that  they  were  placed 
on  beds  of  lavas,  zndfeorice,  clofe  to  the  opening  of  an  extinguifhed 
volcano.  M.  Rafpe  has  adopted  this  hypothefis,  and  confirmed  it 
by  his  own  obfervations  on  the  bajalt  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caflel,  and  in  other  places  ;  this  fubftance  being  generally 
found  near  the  lavas  of  volcanoes  ;  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Si¬ 
cily,  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  mount  iEtna,  abounding  with  it. 
This  opinion  is  farther  fupported  by  the  vitreous  fubftance  of  thefe 
ftones  ;  the  want  of  marine  bodies,  and  from  the  circumftance  at¬ 
tending  fome  melted  metals,  which,  w'hen  hardened,  appear  in 
cryftailizations,  not  unlike  thofe  of  watery  congelations. 

BASANITES,  a  name  given  by  naturalifts  to  the  touchftone 
ufed  for  trying  gold,  &c.  A  bafanites  w  hufti  yielded  a  bloody  juice, 
and  was  good  againft  difeafes  of  the  livtr,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

BASANUS,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  the  article  Touch¬ 
stone. 

BASARUCO,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  coin  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies, 
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dies,  being  made  only  of  very  bad  tin.  There  are  two  forts  of 
this  coin,  a  good  and  a  bad  ;  the  latter  is  one  fixth  in  value  lower 
than  the  good.  Two  rees  of  Portugal  are  equal  to  three  bafia- 
rucos. 

BASCANIA,  denotes  ridiculous  or  grotefque  figures,  hung  up 
by  the  ancient  fmiths,  before  their  furnaces,  to  divert  envy. 

BASE,  in  architecture,  is  ufed  for  any  body,  which  bears 
another  ;  but  particularly  for  the  lower  part  of  a  column  and 
pedeftal. 

BaJ'e  is  alfo  fometimes  called  fp'tra,  from  fpirao,  the  folds  of  a 
ferpent  laid  at  reft,  which  makes  a  figure  refembling  it. 

Base,  in  geometry,  the  low'eft  fide  of  the  perimeter  of  a 
figure  :  thus  any  fide  of  a  triangle  may  be  called  it’s  bafe  ;  but 
the  loweft,  or  that  parallel  to  the  horizon,  is  mod  properly  the 
bafe. 

Base  of  a  column  is  that  part  between  the  fhaft  and  the  pedeftal, 
if  there  be  any  pedeftal  ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  between  the  plinth 
and  the  zocle.  The  ornaments  of  the  bafe ,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  reprefented  originally  the  iron  circles,  with  which  the  trees 
and  poft,  that  fupported  the  ancient  houfes,  were  bound,  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  orders. 

Base,  Ttfcan,  is  the  rnoft  fimple  of  all  others,  confiding  only 
of  a  Angle  tore,  befides  the  plinth. 

Base,  Doric,  has  an  aftragal  more  than  the  Tufcan,  though  that 
was  indeed  introduced  by  the  moderns. 

Base,  Ionic,  has  a  large  tore  over  two  (lender  fcotias,  feparated, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  by  two  aftragals. 

Base,  Corinthian,  has  two  tores,  two  fcotias,  and  a  fillet. 

Base,  Compofite,  has  an  aftragal  lefs  than  the  Corinthian. 

Base,.  Attic,  has  two  tores  and  a  fcotia ;  and  is  a  proper  bafe  for 
either  the  Ionic  or  Compofite  columns. 

Base,  rudentee ,  in  architecture,  is  that  which  has  it’s  tores  cut 
like  cables. 

Base,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon,  or  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle  of  a  baftion  to  the 
angle  oppofite  to  it. 

Base,  in  gunnery,  the  leaft  fort  of  ordnance,  the  diameter  of 
w'hofe  bore  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  in  weight  200  pounds  ; 
the  length  of  the  bore  is  four  feet ;  it’s  fhot  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  weight,  and  one  inch  and  one  eighth  in  diameter.  See 
Cannon. 

Base  line,  in  perfpective,  the  common  fection  of  a  picture,  and 
the  geometrical  plane.  See  the  article  Line. 

Base  of  a  figure,  in  geometry,  the  loweft  part  of  it’s  perimeter. 

Base  of  a  triangle,  is  occafionally  applied  to  any  fide  thereof, 
though  properly  it  is  that  which  lies  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or 
the  loweft  fide. 

In  a  rectangled  triangle,  that  fide  oppofite  to  the  right  angle,  i.  e. 
the  hypothenufe,  is  properly  the  bafe. 

Base  of  a  folid  figure,  the  lowed  fide,  or  that  on  which  it 
ffands. 

Base  of  a  conic  fedtion,  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbola  and  parabola, 
arifing  from  the  common  interfedlion  of  the  fecant  plane,  and  the 
bafe  of  the  cone. 

Base  of  the  heart,  in  anatomy,  denotes  it’s  upper  and  broader 
part,  to  the  fides  of  which  the  two  auricles  are  affixed.  Sec  plate 
80,  Anatom,  fig.  12,  lilt,  a  a,  c  c. 

The  root  of  the  os  hyoides  is  fometimes  called  the  bafe. 

Base,  in  ehemiftry,  denotes  any  body  which  is  diffolved  by 
another  body,  which  it  receives  and  fixes,,  and  with  which  it  forms 
a  compound.  Thus,  the  bafes  of  neutral  falts  are  the  alkaline, 
earthy,  and  metallic  matters,,  which  are  faturated  by  the  feveral 
acids,  and  form  with  them  thefe  neutral  falts.  See  Combination 
and  Solution. 

Base,  or  Basis,  in  pharmacy,  is  that  ingredient  on  which  moft 
ftrefs  is  laid,  for  anfwering  the  intention  of  any  compound  medi¬ 
cine. 

Base  efiate,  in  law,  implies  the  eftate  held  by  a  bafe  tenure. 

Base  fee,  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

Base  court,  any  court  not  of  record  ;  as  court  baron. 

Base  tenure,  the  holding  by  villenage,  or  other  cuftomary 
fervice. 

Base  rocket,  in  botany,  refeda.  See  the  article  Rocket. 

Base  knights,  the  inferior  order  of  knights,  as  diftinguiffaed 
from  the  fuperior,  namely  barons  and  bannerets. 

Base  point,  in  heraldry.  See  Point  and  Escutcheon. 

Base  ring  of  a  cannon,  the  great  ring  next  behind  the  touch- 
hole. 

BASELS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Englifh  coin,  in  1158. 

BASELLA,  climbing  night-fhade  from  Malabar.  It  hath  an 
annual  root,  a  purple  climbing  ftalk,  thick  fucculent  leaves,  and 
flowers  that  are  in  fpikes.  Miller  enumerates  three  fpecies,  but 
they  are  not  of  any  note  in  medicine. 

Basella  fometimes  denotes  the  cufcuta,  or  dodder. 

BASEMENT,  in  architedlure,  implies  a  bafe  continued  a  con- 
fiderable  length,  as  round  a  houfe,  room,  &c. 

BASHAW,  pacha,  a  T urkifh  governor  of  a  province,  diftrict, 
or  city. 

The  nature  of  the  lafhauPs  office  requires  him  to  be  ever  at¬ 
tempting  means  to  cut  off  fuch  as  are  too  afpiring,  or  engaged  in 
defigns,  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Porte.  This  often  occa- 
fionshis  own  depofition  ;  but  he  is  unconcerned  about  that,  as  his 
perfon  is  always  facred  ;  and  his  lofing  this  poft  is  only  a  ftep  to 
higher  preferment. 

On  the  part  of  the  grand  fignor,  all  Egypt  is  governed  by  a  bajhaiv, 
who  has,  in  reality,  but  little  power.  If  he  farms  the  country  of 
the  grand  fignor,  the  fines  that  are  paid,  when  any  life  drops  upon 
the  lands,  belong  to  him. 
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The  bajhaws  in  realitv  are  the  emperor’s  fpunges.  We  find 
loud  complaints  among  Chriftians,  of  their  avarice  and  extortion.- - 
As  they  buy  their  governments,  every  thing  is  venal  with  them. 
But,  when  glutted  with  wealth,  th?  emperor  frequently  makes 
them  a  prefent  of  a  bow-ftring,  and  becomes  heir  to  all  their  ill- 
gotten  fpoil. 

The  appellation  of  bafioaw  is  alfo  given  at  Conftantinoplc,  by 
way  of  courtefy,  to  the  lords  about  the  grand  fignor's  court,  the 
officers  in  the  army,  and  almoft  every  perfon  of  any  figure. 

Bashaw,  captain,  the  title  of  the  Turkiffi  high  admiral. 

BAS1 A  ultima,  the  laft  kifs.  See  Ultima. 

BASIATRAHAGI,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  feme  to  the 
common  knot-grafs,  or  polygonum. 

BASIL,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  for  a  genus  of  plants  called' 
ocymum.  SeeOcYMUM. 

Bafil  is  but-  little  ufed  in  phyfie.  The  ancients  condemned  the 
inward  ufe  of  it  as  hurtful  to  the  fight.  Schroder  fays  it  cleanfe* 
the  lungs  of  phlegm,  and  provokes  the  menfes. 

Basil,  among  joiners,  the  Hoping  edge  of  a  chiffel,  or  of  the 
iron  of  a  plane..  They  ufually  make  the  bafil  twelve  degrees  for 
foft  wood,  and  eighteen  for  hard  ;  it  having  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  more  acute  the  bafil  is,  the  better  it  cuts  ;  and  the 
moreobtufeit  is,  the  ftronger  and  fitter  for  fervice. 

Basil,  order  of  St.  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  religious  orders, 
and  was  very  famous  in  the  eaft  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  though  fome  doubt  whether  St.  Bafil  was  really  the 
founder. 

Some  authors,  among  whom  is  Barbarofa,  fay,  that  St.  Bafil, 
before  hedied,  faw  himfelf  the  fpiritual  fatherof  more  than  90,000 
monks  in  the  eaft  only.  But  this  order,  which  flourifhed  in  fo  re¬ 
markable  a  manner  for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  afterwards 
confiderably  diminifhed  by  herefy,  fchifm,  and  a  change  of  the 
empire.  The  greateft  ftorm  it  felt  was  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine  Copronymus,  in  the  year  741,  who  perfecuted  the  monks 
of  St.  Bafil,  imprifoning  fome,  and  banifhing  others  ;.  fo  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  monafteries  were  abandoned,  and  fpoiled  of  all 
their  goods. 

The  order  of  St.  Bafil  ftill  continues  in  Greece.  The  habit  of 
the  monks  is  black,  and  plain,  confifting  of  a  long  caffock,  and  a 
great  gown  with  large  fleeves  :  on  their  head  they  wear  a  hood, 
which  reaches  to  the  fhoulders  :  they  wear  no  linen;  fleep  without 
fheets,  in  ftraw  ;  eat  no  flefli ;  faft  often  ;  and  till  the  ground  with 
their  own  hands.  , 

Basil,  Syrian  field,  ziziphora,  in  botany,  a  plant,  whofe  flower 
is  of  the  labiated  kind,  having  a  long  cylindrical  tube.  Thegermen- 
turns  to  four  oblong  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  It  is 
a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia  clafs.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

Basil,  fione,  and  wild.  See  the  article  Thymus. 

BASILARE  os,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  os  fphenoides.  See 
the  article  Sphenoides. 

BASILEUS,  a  title  which  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  af- 
fumed,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes,  to  whom  they  gave  that  of 
rex ,  king.  Other  kings  have,  however,  affumed  it,  particularly 
Edgar,  of  England  ;  and  hence  a  queen  of  England  was  ftyled 

Bafilea  and  Bafihjfa. 

Basileus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given,  by  fome  authors, 
to  the  golden  crowned  hen,  or  regulus  crifiatus. 

BASILIC,  in  ancient  architecture,  implies  a  large  hall,  or  pub¬ 
lic  room,  with  ifles,  porticos,  galleries,  tribunals,  &c.  being  the 
term  applied  to  thofe  places  where  princes  fat  and  adminiltered 
juftice  in  perfon.  See  plate  159  ,fig-  40. 

The  word  is  Greek,  patritann,  and  fignifies  a  royal  houfe,  or 
palace. 

The  expreffion  is  now  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  churches,  temples,  &c. 
as  far  furpafs  the  other  ftructures  of  the  fame  kind  in  grandeur  and- 
magnificence. 

Basilic,  in  ecclefiaftical  writings,  alfo  fignifies  a  church.  On 
the  converfion  of  Conftantine,  many  of  the  ancient  bafilifce  were 
turned  into  Chriftian  churches  ;•  hence,  we  conceive,  the  name 
bufilicce  became,  in  after  ages,  a  general  name  for  churches. 

Basilic,  in  modern  times,  is  chiefly  applied  to  churches  found¬ 
ed  by  princes  ;  as  thofe  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  and  St.  Peter  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  were  by  Conftantine. 

Basilic  appears,  in  later  ages,  to  have  been  given  to  churches 
before  they  were  confecrated. 

Basilics  alfo  denote  little  chapels  built  by  the  ancient  Franks, 
over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  veins  opened 
in  bleeding  in  the  arm :  it  arifes  from  the  axillary  branch,  and 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  arm.  See  plate  Anat.  ( Angeiol.) 
fig.  6,  lit.  o. 

BASILICS,  in  antiquity,  a  body  of  the  P-oman  laws,  tranflated 
into  Greek.  In  this  fyltem  are  comprehended  the  inftitutes, 
digefts,  code,  novels,  and  fome  edicts  publifhed  by  Juftinian  and 
other  emperors. 

The  colletion  originally  confided  of  fixty  books,  of  which  there 
are  now  remaining  only  forty-one. 

BASILICI,  adenomination  given  to  the  Greek  emperor’s  man¬ 
datories,  or  thofe  who  carried  his  commands  and  orders. 

BASI  EICON,  in  pharmacy,  an  officinal  unguent  or  plaifter, 
diftinguifried  by  the  epithets  black  and  yellow:  it  is  compofed  of 
refin,  wax,  pitch,  and  olive-oil  ;  and  called  tetra-pharmacum. 

BASILICUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  liar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in 
the  conftellation  Ld<?,  called  alfo  regulus,  and  cor  lecnis,  or  the  lion’s 
heart.  See  Regulus. 

BASILID1ANS,  a  fed!  of  the  fecond  century,  who  held  nearly 
the  fame  opinions  with  the  Valentinians,  another  branch  of  Gofticss 
they  were  the  followers  of  Bafilides,  an  Egvptian. 

BASILISCUS, 
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BASILISCUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  ancient  name  for  the  rega¬ 
ins  crijlatus,  or  golden-crowned  wren  ;  it  is  a  diminutive  of  bafileus. 

Basilisc,  or  Basilisk,  a  fahulous  kind  of  ferpent,  faid  to  be 
produced  from  a  cock’s  egg  hatched  by  a  ferpent,  and  fuppofed  to 
kill  by  it’s  breath  or  fight  only. 

The  Hebrew  word  pethrn ,  tranflated  bafilifc  in  the  bible,  fignifies 
an  afp,  as  the  bed  interpreters  agree. 

Basilisc  is  alfo  a  myftical  term  ufedby  alchemifts  to  denote  the 
fublimate  mercury  of  the  philofophers. 

Basilisk,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ordinance,  being 
a  48  pounder,  weighing  about  7200  pounds,  and  would  throw  an 
iron  ball  of  200  pounds  weight.  Thofe  of  the  French  were  10  feet 
long,  and  thofe  of  the  Dutch  15.  The  French  do  not  caft  any  more 
of  that  calibre. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles  arifing  from 
the  balls  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  inferred  into  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; 
ferving  to  draw  the  tongue  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
affifled  by  the  ceratogloffus . 

BASIS,  in  ancient  mufic,  denotes  the  equability  of  founds  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  fame  tenor. 

Basis,  in  oratory,  implies  the  fourth  number  of  a  complete  ex¬ 
ordium,  or  that  which  fucceeds  the  apodofis ,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  propofition. 

BASIUM,  is  ufed  by  chemifls  for  an  extemporaneous  tindure  of 
iron  and  copper,  invented  by  Cloffasus. 

BASKET,  a  machine  compofed  of  twigs,  rufhes,  &c.  inter¬ 
woven  together,  in  order  to  hold  earth,  fruit,  and  a  variety  of  other 
commodities. 

Basket  alfo  denotes  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  commodities  ; 
thus,  a  bafket  of  medlars  is  two  bufhels  ;  a  bajket  of  affa-foetida  is 
from  15  to  2olb.  weight. 

Baskets  of  earth,  in  the  military  art,  lignify  fmall  bajkets  filled 
with  earth,  and  ufed  in  lieges  on  the  parapet  of  a  trench.  The 
French  call  them  corbeilles.  They  are  generally  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  the  fame  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  at 
bottom  ;  fo  that  when  fet  together,  a  fart  of  embrafures  are  left  at 
their  bottoms,  through  which  the  foldiers  fire,  without  expofing 
themfelves. 

Basket,  in  architecture,  is  a  kind  of  vafe,  or  figure-piece  of 
fculpture,  in  form  of  a  bajket  filled  with  flowers  or  fruit,  ferving  to 
terminate  fome  decoration. 

Basket  fijh,  a  kind  of  flar-fifli  caught  in  the  feas  near  North 
America. 

This  remarkable  creature,  whofe  body  refembles  an  egg-fifli,  or 
echinus marinus,  and  the  arms  a  llar-fifh,  fpreads  itfelf  from  a  pen¬ 
tagonal  mouth-piece  or  root,  in  the  center  of  which  the  mouth  is 
placed,  into  five  main  limbs  or  branches  ;  and  each  of  thefe,  at  it’s 
firft  iffuing  out  of  the  body,  is  divided  into  tw'o  ;  w'hich  makes  ten. 
Each  of  thefe  ten  again  divides  into  two,  which  makes  twenty,  and 
fo  on,  each  dividing  to  the  fourteenth  time  ;  at  which  place  they 
make  more  than  fourfeore  thoufand  limbs.  Thefe  are  too  fmall  to 
be  traced  farther  by  the  eye,  or  preferved  in  carriage  ;  but  it  is  very 
probable,  that  even  thefe  were  again  feveral  times  divided.  They 
clafp  the  hook-bait  fall,  and  incircle  it  with  all  their  arms,  coming 
up,  when  drawn  by  it,  in  form  of  a  wicker -bajket,  whence  the  name  : 
but  they  become  flat,  after  they  have  been  fome  time  out  of  the 
water. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  numerous  arms  of  this  fifh  are  defigned  to 
enable  it  to  catch  it’s  prey.  It  probably  extends  them  to  their  full 
length  while  under  the  water,  and  thenclafps  hold  of  any  thing  fit 
forfood  that  chances  to  fwim  over  them.  The  filhermcn  havefome- 
times  found  the  arms  containing  fmall  mackarel,  or  pieces  of 
larger  filh. 

Basket-/^//,  that  made  from  our  falt-fprings  in  Chelhire,  and 
elfe where  ;  being  purer,  whiter,  and  compofed  of  finer  grains  than 
our  common  brine  fait. 

BASON,  pelvis ,  in  anatomy,  is  that  capacity  which  is  formed 
by  the  cfja  ilium  and  facrum,  and  contains  the  bladder  of  urine,  the 
matrix,  and  the  inteitines. 

Bason  alfo  denotes  a  round  cavity  in  form  of  a  tunnel,  fituate 
between  the  anterior  ventrtcles  of  the  brain,  defeending  from  it’s 
bafe,  and  ending  in  a  point  at  the  glandula  pituitaria. 

Basons  of  a  balance,  the  two  feales  or  difiies  fallened  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  firings,  the  one  to  hold  the  weight,  and  the  other 
the  thing  to  be  weighed. 

Bason,  in  mechanics,  a  term  ufed  by  glafs-grinders  for  a  dilh 
of  copper,  iron,  &c.  in  which  they  grind  convex  glaffes,  as  con¬ 
cave  ones  are  formed  on  bowls  or  fpheres.  Thefe  bafons  are  fome 
deeper,  others  follower,  according  to  the  focus  of  the  glaffes  that 
are  to  be  ground. 

Bason  is  alfo  ufed  by  hatters  for  a  round  iron  mould,  in  which 
they  form  the  matter  of  their  hats;  and  likewife  for  a  leaden  one  for 
»he  brims  of  hats,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  a  diameter  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  largeft  block  to  pafs  through. 

Bason,  a  cavity  dug  in  the  ground,  of  a  round,  oval,  fquare,  or 
other  figure,  lined  or  laid  with  ftone,  flint,  or  flags  bound  with  ce¬ 
ment  or  lead,  and  border.ed  with  turf,  marble,  or  the  like,  ferving 
to  receive  the  water  of  a  jet  d'eau,  or  tofupplythe  occafions  of  the 
gardener.  A  bafon  is  generally  furrounded  with  a  balluflrade  of 
Hone,  marble,  brafs,  or  the  like  ;  and  fome  bafons,  whofe  borders 
being  of  marble  or  other  fione,  have  a  trench  cut  in  them,  from 
whence,  at  certain  diflanees,  fprings  out  a  thread  of  water,  which 
lines  the  trench,  and  forms  a  kind  of  nape  or  girdle,  around  the 
balluflrade.  Bafons  in  gardens  are  either  for  ornament  or  ufe. 
When  there  is  a  jet  d’eau  in  the  middle,  the  bafon  muff  he  always  fo 
proportioned  to  the  height  it  throws  the  water,  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  it  when  blown  about  by  the  winds,  that  it  may  not  da¬ 
mage  the  walks.  The  ufual  depth  of  bafons  is  from  two  to  three 
feet,  this  being  fufficient  to  fecure  the  bottom  of  the  bafons  from 
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frofi.  If  they  are  intended  to  hold  fifh,  they  fliould  be  four  or  five 
ieet  deep. 

Bafons  are  made  either  with  clay,  cement,  or  lead  :  but  they  are 
ufually  made  w'ith  clay.  In  the  making  them  this  way,  the  diamc- 
ter  muft  be  made  four  feet  longeron  each  fide  than  the  bafon  is  to 
be.  This  will  be  taken  up  by  the  walls  and  clay.  For  this  reafoti 
it  muft  be  dug  two  feet  deeper  than  the  intended  depth  of  the  water, 
for  it  muft  be  laid  over  eighteen  inches  thick  with  clay,  and  fix 
inches  writh  gravel  and  paving.  *1  he  wall  fhould  be  made  With 
fhards,  rubbifh  or  flints,  with  the  natural  earth  for  mortar;  work 
the  clay  well,  and  tread  it  firmly  down  with  the  feet. 

When  they  are  made  with  cement,  allow  one  foot  nine  inches 
every  way  for  the  work  ;  the  banks  muft  be  cut  perpendicularly.^ 
and  a  wall  of  mafonry  railed  a  foot  thick,  made  of  pebble  ftones, 
laid  in  mortar  of  lime  and  fand  :  the  bottom  muft  then  be  covered 
to  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  and  the  folid  lining  of  the  cement  is  to  be 
backed  up  againft  the  walls,  and  over  the  bottom.  This  is  to  be 
made  of  fmall  flints  in  beds  of  mortar  made  of  lime  and  cement. 
When  this  folid  is  eight  inchesthick.it  muft  be  plaiftered  over  the 
whole  furface  with  cement  well  lifted  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
lime  ;  and  with  this  it  Ihould  be  wrought  over  fmooth  with  a  trow¬ 
el.  The  proportion  of  this  cement  fhould  be  two  thirds  of  the  ce- 
mentor  powdered  tile  to  one  third  of  lime  ;  and  this  cement  has  the 
property  of  hardening  fo  underwater,  that  it  will  become  like  ftone, 
and  will  not  be  fubjed  to  decay  fora  long  time.  After  the  finifh- 
ing,  the  bafon  muft  for  four  or  five  days  be  anointed  over  with  oil  or 
bullock’s  blood,  to  keep  it  from  cracking  in  the  drying  ;  and  after 
this  the  water  fhould  be  let  in. 

I  he  leaded  bafons  are  made  with  walls  a  foot  thick,  and  a  bottom 
of  half  a  foot.  This  muft  be  of  rubble  ftones  cemented  with  plaifter; 
for  the  lime  would  injure  and  eat  the  lead.  Thefheets  of  lead  are 
to  be  fpread  over  thefe  walls  and  bottoms,  and  Teamed  with  folder. 
1  hefe  bafons  are  but  little  in  ufe,  from  the  expence  of  making  them, 
and  the  danger  of  the  lead  being  ftolen.  The  wafte  pipes  of  foun¬ 
tains  ought  always  10  be  made- large  enough,  for  fear  of  choaking. 
When  the  wafte  water  is  to  be  carried  off  into  common  fewers,  it 
may  be  carried  away  in  drains,  or  earthen  pipes  ;  but  when  it  is  to 
ferve  for  bafons  that  lie  below  it,  it  is  to  be  conveyed  in  leaden 
ones. 

1  here  are  feveral  forts  of  bafons  ;  viz. 

Bason  with  a  bullujlrade ,  is  that  whofe  cavity  is  encompaffed 
with  a  bulluftrade  of  ftone,  marble,  brafs,  &c. 

Bason,  figured,  is  that,  in  the  plan  or  circumference  of  which 
there  are  feveral  turns  and  returns,  either  ftrait  or  circular,  &c. 
The  bafons  of  fountains  at  Rome  are  chiefly  of  this  kind. 

Bason  with  a  trench,  bajftn  a  rigol'e ,  has  a  border  of  marble,  or 
other  ftone,  with  a  trench  cut  in  it,  from  whence,  at  certain  dif- 
tances,  fprings  out  a  thread  of  water,  which  lines  the  trench,  and 
forms  round  the  balluflrade  a  kind  of  nape  or  girdle.  The  fountain 
of  the  Belvidere  rock  at  Rome  is  thus  conftruded. 

Bason,  or  bajfm  en  coqullle,  that  which  in  Ihape  is  like  a  fbell. 
Bason  of  a  dock,  the  place  where  the  water  is  confined  by  gates, 
and  prevented  from  running  out  at  the  time  of  ebb. 

Bason  of  thefea.  See  the  article  Sea. 

Bason, J'ale  by  the,  at  Amfterdam,  is  a  public  fale  made  by  au¬ 
thority,  over  which  prefides  an  officer,  appointed  by  the  magiftrates. 
It  is  fo  called,  becaufe,  before  the  lots  are  delivered  to  the  higheft 
bidder,  they  commonly  ftrike  on  a  copper  bafon,  to  give  notice  that 
the  lot  is  going  to  be  adjudged. 

Bason  alfo  implies  fome  part  of  a  harbour  which  opens  through 
a  narrow  channel,  into  a  wide  and  fpacious  refervoir  for  fhipping. 

Bx^SS,  in  mufic,  that  part  of  a  concert  which  is  moft  heard, 
which  confifts  of  the  graved  and  deepeft  founds,  and  which  is  played 
on  the  largeft  pipes  or  firings  of  a  common  inftrument,  as  of  an  or¬ 
gan,  lute,  Sec.  or  on  inftruments  larger  than  ordinary,  for  thatpur- 
pofe,  as  4a/}- viols,  baffoons,  4a/}-hautboys,  Sec. 

Bass,  thorough,  or  Bafjo  continuo,  is  the  harmony  made  by  the  bafs- 
viols,  or  theorbos,  continuing  to  play  both  while  the  voices  ling, 
and  the  other  inftruments  perform  their  parts,  and  alfo  filling  up 
the  intervals,  when  any  of  the  other  parts  Hop.  It  is  (or  ought  to 
be)  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  baJJ'es  by  figures  over  the  notes,  di-  • 
reding  what  chords  are  to  be  played  to  them  ;  which  figures  are 
proper  only  for  the  organ,  harpfichord,  fpinet,  and  theorbo  lute. 
Bass,  fundamental.  See  Fundamental,  and  Key. 

Bass,  in  gardening,  is  a  foftkindoffedge,  or  rufli,  ufed  in  bind¬ 
ing  plants,  or  the  like. 

BASSAD,  or  Besd,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  the 
purple  fucus  of  the  Greeks,  ufed  by  the  women  to  paint  their 
cheeks,  and  the  dyers  of  cloths.  See  Ma rgian. 

Bz\SSE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fifh,  deferibed  by  Artedi  as  the  pearch 
with  thirteen  rays  in  the  fecond  fin  of  the  back,  and  fourteen  in  the 
pinna  auri\  the  Englifh  call  it  the  fea-wolf,  or  lupus  pficis;  the 
Greeks,  labrax ;  and  later  writers,  fpigola.  See  Pekca,  and  Lu¬ 
pus  Marinus. 

BASSE-cour,  in  building,  denotes  a  court  diftind  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  one,  and  fet  apart  for  ftablcs,  coach-houfes,  and  livery-fervants. 

Basse -cour  is  alfo  the  yard  or  place,  where  the  cattle,  fowls,  Sec. 
are  kept,  at  a  country  feat. 

Basse  is  likewife  ufed  for  acollar  for  cart-horfes,  made  of  flags  ; 
it  alfo  fignifies  a  haffockto  kneel  on  ;  called  in  Kent,  a  trujh. 

BASSET,  or  Basette,  a  game  with  cards,  faid  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for  which  he  was bani filed.  It  was 
firft  introduced  into  France  by  fignor  J  uftiniani,  ambaffador  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  in  1674.  Severe  laws  were  made  againft  it  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  elude  which  they  difguifed  bajfet  under  the  name  of  pour  centre, 
that  is,  for  and  again/l,  which  occalioned  new  arrets  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  parliament.  The  parties  concerned  in  it  are,  a  dealer  or 
banker,  his  afliftant,  whofupervifesthe  lofingcards,  andthe  punter, 
or  anyone  who  plays  againft  the  banker.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are 
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other  terms  ufed  in  this  game,  ns,  the  faffe  or  face,  the  couch,  the 
paroli,  the  majfe,  the  pay,  the  alpiew,  fept  et  le  va,  quinze  et  le  va, 
treat  et  le  va,  and  foi Xante  et  le  va. 

As  this  game  has  been  the  object  of  mathematical  calculation, 
M.  de  Moivre  has  eflimated  at  ballet  the  lofs  of  the  punter  under 
any  circumftance-  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock  when  he  lays  his 
flake?  and  of  anv  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  repeated  in  the 
ftbek.  From  his  folution  he  has  formed  a  table,  fhewing  the  feveral 
Ioffes  of  the  punter  in  every  kind  of  circumftance.  It  appears  from 
this  table,  1.  That  the  fewer  the  cards  are  in  the  flock,  the  greater 
is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2.  That  the  leaft  lofs  of  the  punter, 
under  the  fame  circumllances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  is 
when  his  card  is  but  twice  in  it  ;  the  next  greater,  when  but  three 
times;  and  the  greatefl  when  but  once.  See  Do£t.  of  Chances, 
p.  63.  1  he  gain  of  the  banker,  upon  all  the  money  adventured  at 

bafjlt,  is  15s.  2d.  per  cent. 

BASSETING,  in  the  colliery,  implies  the  rife  of  the  vein  of 
coal  towards  the  earth’s  furface,  till  found  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  it :  it  is  alfo  called  craping. 

•  BASS I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  monogynia  clafs  of 

plants'.'  • 

BASSO -relievo,  or  Bas  relief ’  a  part  of  fculpture,  where  the  fi¬ 
gures  do  not  protuSerate,  jut,  or  fland  out  far  above  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  formed. 

Bass o-rclievas  are  alfo  part  of  the  furniture  of  antiquaries  ;  fuch 
are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns,  copied  by  Bellori,  &c.  and 
thofe  of  the  arch  of  Severus  by  Suarefius. 

Basso  &  alto,  in  law.  Refer  to  the  article  Alto. 

BASSOON,  orBASsoN,  a  mufical  inflrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
blown  with  a  reed  furnifhed  with  eleven  holes,  and  ufed  as  a  bafs 
in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  flutes,  &c.  It’s  diameter  at  bottom  is 
nine  inches. 

BASS-VIOL,  a  mufical  inflrument  of  the  firing  kind,  refembling 
a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  has  generally  the  fame  number  of 
firings  with  the  violin  ;  and  eight  flops,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
femi-tlops.  It’s  found  is  grave,  and  has  a  very  noble  effedt  in  a 
concert. 

BASTAGARII,  a  college  or  company  at  Rome,  who  in  ancient 
times  carried  the  fifeal  fpecies  out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome  or  Con- 
flantinople  ;  it  alfo  denoted  thofe  who  carried  the  images  of  faints 
at  procefiions. 

The  w'ord  comes  from  bajlaga,  which  imparts  the  office  of  car¬ 
rying  or  conveying,  from  0eeraieiv,  poriare,  to  carry. 

BASTARD,  a  natural  child,  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  or  of 
a  woman  not  married. 

A  bajlard,  by  the  law  of  England,  cannot  inherit  land  as  heir  to 
his  father,  being  nullius  films  ;  nor  can  any  perfon  inherit  land  as 
heir  to  him,  but  one  that  is  heir  of  his  body. 

If  a  child  be  begotten  by  him  who  doth  marry  the  woman  after 
the  child’s  birth,  yet  it  is  in  judgment  of  the  law  a  brjlard,  though 
the  church  holds  it  legitimate. 

If  one  marry  a  woman,  and  die  before  night,  and  never  bed  her, 
and  fhe  have  a  child  after,  it  is  yet  accounted  his  child,  and  legiti¬ 
mate. 

If  a  man  or  woman  marry  again,  and  have  iflue  by  the  fecond 
wife  or  hulband,  while  the  firfl  is  living,  fuch  iflue  is  a.' bajlard. 

If  a  woman  elope  with  a  flranger,  and  have  a  child  by  him,  her 
hulband  being  within  the  four  feas,  this  is  legitimate,  and  fhall  in¬ 
herit  the  hufband’s  lands.  But  this  notion  is  not  now  adhered  to  • 
for  though  the  hulband  and  wife  are  both  in  England,  if  there  be 
fufficient  proof  that  he  had  no  accefs  to  her,  the  child  will  be  a 
bajlard. 

He  that  gets  a  bajlard  in  the  hundred  of  Middleton,  in  Kent, 
forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 

By  flat.  18  Eliz.  cap.  3,  two  juftices  may  take  order  for  the  pu- 
nilhmentof  the  mother  and  reputed  father  of  a  bajlard;  and  by  flat. 

7  Jac.  I.  cap.  4,  the  penalty  of  commitment  to  the  houfe  of  cor¬ 
rection  is  inflicted  on  the  woman  only.  But  it  feems  that  in  both 
Cafes  the  penalty  can  only  be  inflicted  when  the  child  becomes 
chargeable  to  the  parifh. 

By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  31,  the  reputed  father  may  be  apprehended 
by  warrant  of  ajuftice,  on  the  oath  of  the  pregnant  woman,  and 
committed,  unlels  he  gives  fecurity  to  indemnify  the  parifh  to  which 
the  child  belongs.  But  by  flat.  18  Eliz.  the  woman  is  not  com¬ 
pellable  to  arifwer  any  quellions  relative  to  her  pregnancy,  till  one 
month  after  her  delivery. 

If  a  bajlard^  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a  certain  oak  in  Knol- 
wood  in  Staftbrdfhire,  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Terfley  Callle,  no 
punilhment  can  be  inflicted  ;  nor  can  the  lord,  or  the  bifhop,  take 
cognizance  of  it. 

Bastard,  a  marine  term  for  a  large  fail  of  a  galley,  which  will 
make  way  with  a  gentle  breeze. 

Bastard,  ufed  adjeCtively  and  in  compofition,  denotes  things 
of  inferior  value  ;  as  bajlard- coral,  bajlard- alabafter,  &c. 

Bastard Jaffron,  the  fame  with  that  called  Jaf- flower,  and  fcarlet - 
flower,  ufed  in  dyeing  fcarlets. 

Bast  a  rd -fcarlet,  a  name  applied  to  red  dyed  with  bale-madder, 
as  coming  nearell  the  Bow-dye,  or  new  fcarlet. 

Bastard,  in  matters  of  artillery,  denotes  thofe  pieces  which 
are  of  an  unufual  or  illegitimate  make  or  proportion :  thele  are 
either  long  or  fbort,  according  as  the  defect  is  on  the  redundant  or 
defective  lide. 

'  Bastards  alfo  fignify  a  kind  of  faCtion  or  troop  of  banditti,  who 
rofe  in  Guicnne  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
having  joined  fonie  Englifh  parties,'  ravaged  the  country,  and  fet 
fire  to  the  city  of  Xaintes.  I  hev  are  (uppofed  to  have  confifted  of 
the  natural  fonsot  the  nobility  of  Guienne,  whom  their  fathers  had 
disinherited. 


BASTARDY,  a  defeft  of  birth,  objected  to  one  born  out  of 
wedlock,  and  is  either  general  or  fpecial. 

Bastardy,  general,  is  a  certificate  from  the  bifhop  of  the  dio- 
cefe  to  the  kings  juftices,  after  inquiry  made  whether  the  party  is  a 
bnjlard  or  not,  upon  fome  queftion  of  inheritance. 

Bastardy,  fpecial,  is  a  fuit  commenced  in  the  king’s  courts 
againft  a  perfon  that  calls  another  bajlard. 

Bastardy,  right  of,  in  the  French  law,  intitles  the  king,  or 
the  lord,  to  the  effeCls  of  bajlards  dying  inteflate. 

BASTERNA,  a  fort  of  vehicle  refembling  our  chariots,  much 
ufed  by  the  ancient  Roman  ladies. 

The  bajierna  according  to  Salmatius,  fucceeded  the  ledlica,  or  litter; 
from  whence  it  differed  very  little,  except  that  the  litter  was  borne 
on  the  fhouldersof  flaves,  and  the  bajierna  borne  or  drawn  by  bcafts. 
1  he  bajierna  was  alfo  a  kind  of  baggage  vehicle  ufed  in  war." 

BAbTILE,  an  antique  caftle  fortified  with  turrets.  The  bajlile 
of  Paris  was  chiefly  ufed  for  the  cuftody  of  ftate  prifoners. 

BASTION,  in  the  modern  fortification,  a  large  mafs  of  earth, 
faced  ufually  with  fods,  fometimes  with  brick,  and  rarely  with  ftone’ 
Handing  out  from  a  rampart,  whereof  it  ;s  a  principal  part,  and  is 
what,  in  the  ancient  fortification,  was  called  a  bulwark. 

1  he  firfl bajlions,  fucli  as  thofe  of  Turin  and  of  Antwerp,  which 
w'ere  fortified  about  the  year  1540,  w'ere  fmall,  and  removed  at  a 
great  diftance  from  each  other:  but  they  were  made  much  larger, 
and  brought  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  ere&ed 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  about  the  year  1506. 

A  bajlion  con  fids  of  two  faces,  and  two  flanks,"  and  an  opening 
towards  the  center  of  the  place,  called  the  gorge.  The  faces  are 
the  lines  BC  and  CS  (plate  91  ,flg.  1,)  including  the  angle  of  the 
bajlion.  See  Face.  The  flanks  are  the  lines  B  A,  S  D. 

I  he  union  of  the  two  faces  makes  the  outmoft  or  faliant  angle, 
called  alfo  the  angle  of  the  bajlion 4  B  C  S. 

1  he  union  of  the  two  faces  to  the  two  flanks  makes  the  fide- 
angles,  called  the  fhoulders,  or  epaules  of  the  baflion.- 

And  the  union  of  the  two  other  ends  of  the  flanks  to  the  two  cur- 
tins,  the  angles  of  the  flanks  of  the  baflion.  See  plate  92,  fig.  2i% 
N0  2,  lit.  00.  itfe.  ppp. 

The  foundation  of  the  baflion,  i.  c.  of  a  work  confifling  of  flanks 
and  faces,  is  that  great  rule  in  fortification,  viz.  that  every  part  of 
a  work  mull  be  feen  and  defended  from  fome  other  part :  mere  an¬ 
gles  therefore  are  not  fufficient,  but  flanks  and  faces  are  indifpenfiblv 
requifite.  1  hus,  if  the  bajlion  confills  of  flanks  and  faces,  as  ABC 
SD,  fig.  1,  all  the  points  may  be  defended  from  the  flanks  ;  there 
being  none,  v.  gr.  in  the  face  BC,  but  what  may  be  defended  from 
the  oppolite  flank  E  L,  nor  any  in  the  curtin  A  £,  but  may  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  adjacent  flanks  BA  and  EL;  nor  in  any  one  flank 
BA,  but  may  be  defended  from  the  other  E  L. 

I  he  proportions  of  the  faces  are  not  to  be  lefs  than  40  toifes,  nor 
more  than  60:  or  differing  little  from  100  yards. 

The  bufinefsof  difpofingthe  flanks  of  bajlions  makes  the  principal 
part  of  the  art  of  fortification  ;  it  is  that  on  which  the  defence  prin¬ 
cipally  depends,  and  which  has  introduced  the  various  forms  and 
manners  of  fortifying.  See  Syftem  of  Fortification. 

Bastion,  cut,  that  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  which  has  a 
re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  inwards  with  two  points  outward, 
in  lieu  thereof. 

jp  -  -  s 

Bastion,  compofed,  is  when  the  two  fides  of  the  inferior  polygon 
are  very  unequal,  which  renders  the  gorges  unequal  alfo. 

Bastion,  flat,  that  built  on  a  right  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtin,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended,  at  it’s  extremes,  by  the 

bajlion. 

Bastions,  [olid,  thofe  which  are  entirely  filled  up,  and  have 
the  earth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  rampart,  "without  any  void  fpace 
towards  the  center. 

Bastions,  void,  or  hollow,  thofe  incircled  with  a1  rampart  and 
parapet,  only  ranging  round  their  flanks  and  faces,  fo  as  to  leave  a 
void  fpace  towards  the  center. 

Bastion,  regular ,  that  yvhich  has  it’s  due  proportion  of  faces, 
flanks,  and  gorges  ;  the  faces  being  of  an  equal  length,  and  alfo  the 
flanks,  and  the  two  angles [of  the  fhoulder  equal. 

Bastion,  irregular,  is  where  this  proportion  and  equality  are 
wanting. 

Bastion,  deformed,  is  where  the  irregularity  of  the  lines  and 
angles  renders  the  bajlion  out  of  fliane  ;  as  when  it  wants  one  of  it’s 
demigorges. 

Bastion,  derni,  that  which  hath  but  one  face  and  one  flank  ; 
otherwife  called  an  epaulement. 

Bastion,  double ,  that  which  hath  another  baflion  built  higher  on 
the  plane  of  the  great  bajlion ,  fomewhat  like  a  cavalier  ;  the  parapet 
of  the  lower,  and  the  foot  of  the  higher,  being  twelve  or  eighteen 
feet  diftant  from  each  other. 

BAST  ON,  in  law,  implies  a  fervant  to  the  warden  of  the  Fleet 
prifon,  who  attends  the  king’s  courts  with  a  red  ftaff,  for  taking  into 
cuftody  fuch  perfons  as  are  committed  by  the  court.  He  alfo  attends 
upon  perfons  permitted  by  licence  to  go  out  at  large. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  architecture,  is  a  kind  of  moulding  in 
the  bafe  of  a  column,  called  alfo  a  tore. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  heraldry,  is  a  kind  of  bend  which  has 
only  one  halt  of  the  ufual  breadth.  It  refembles  a  truncheon,  and 
is  the  proper  mark  for  baftardy  in  Englifh  coats  of  arms  ;  but  in 
the  French  is  a  mark  of  confanguinity! 

Baston,  the  appellation  given  to  the  carl  marfhall’s  ftaff". 

BASTONADO,  Bastonade,  is  the  punifhment  of  beating  or 
drubbing  a  criminal  with  a  flick.  It  was  ufed  as  a. punifhment 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews;  and  is  to  this  day 
common  intheeaft,  among  the  Turks.  The  method  of  inflicting  it 
is  thus  :  the  criminal  being  laid  on  his  belly,  his  feet  arc  raifed,  and 
tied  to  a  flake,  held  faff  by  officers  for  the  purpofe  ;  in  which  pofture 
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he  is  beaten  by  a  cudgel  on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  on  his  back, 
chin,  Ac.  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  blows,  or  upwards. 

BASTONIER,  orBATONiER,  is  an  ancient  advocate,  among 
the  French,  eie&ed  yearly,  according  to  feniority,  to  be  the  head  or 
principal  of  the  community  of  advocates  and  attornies. 

Bastonier  alfo  denotes  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  ftaff  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  carries  or  follows  in  proceffions,  Ac. 

BAT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  mungrel,  or  amphibious  fort 
of  animal,  partaking  both  of  the  moufe  and  bird,  and  flying  though 
without  feathers.  It  has  flx  acute  teeth,  and  two  canine  teeth,  in 
each  jaw ;  the  feet  have  each  five  toes ;  and  the  toes  of  the  fore-feet 
are  conne&ed  by  a  membrane,  and  expanded  into  a  kind  of  wings. 
They  are  a  genus  of  quadrupeds. 

The  bat,  which  the  Latins  called  vefpertilio,  feems  to  be  a  me¬ 
dium  between  the  quadruped  and  the  feathered  kinds.  'I  hey  lay 
themfelves  up  during  the  winter  in  the  drieft  recedes  of  caverns  ; 
where,  fixing  their  talons  to  the  roof,  they  cover  their  bodies  with 
their  wings,  and  in  that  pofition  deep  for  feveral  months. 

There  is,  in  Brafil,  a  large  fpecies  of  this  animal,  which,  if  men 
lie  afleep  with  their  legs  naked,  will,  it  isfaid,  make  a  wound  in  them 
fo  gently,  as  not  to  wake  them,  but  fo  deep,  that  they  will  fuck  the 
blood  of  it,  and  leave  the  perfon  in  fome  danger  of  bleeding  to  death. 

We  read  of  a  fort  of  bats  in  Golconda,  bigger  than  hens. 

Bat,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  filver  coin,  current  at  different 
prices  in  Germany  and  Swizerland.  At  Nuremberg,  the  bat,  or 
fladermoufc,  is  equal  to  four  croitzers;  at  Zurich,  to  °f  rhe 
French  crown;  at  Bafil  Schaffhaufcn,  &c.  to  j’T>  anc^  at  ^ern  an^ 
Friburg,  to  Thefe  laft  are  called  thort-A/L?. 

BAT  ABLE  ground,  the  lands  lying  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  when  the  kingdoms  were  diftindt,  and  to  which  they  both 
claimed  a  right. 

BATARDIERE,  a  fpot  in  a  garden,  fet  apart  for  planting  fuch 
fruit  trees  in,  as  are  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  dead  ones. 

BATCHELOR’S  buttons,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Campion. 

Batchelors  pear,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  nightfhade. 

BATEMAN’s  drops,  in  pharmacy,  called  alfo  his  pectoral  drops. 
They  are  the  anodvne  balfilm,  made  with  the  weaker  fpirit,  fo  that 
a  larger  dofe  can  be  taker/;  thefe  drops  are  tinctured  with  anifeed. 

BATEN  KETOS,  a  ftar  in  the  conflellation  of  cetus,  and  is  about 
the  third  magnitude. 

BAT-FOWLING,  a  method  of  catching  birds  in  the  night,  by 
lighting  large  candles,  or  torches,  near  the  place  where  they  are  at 
roolt;  for,  upon  beating  them  up,  they  fly  immediately  to  the  flame, 
where  they  are  eafily  caught  in  nets,  or  beat  down  with  bufhes  fat¬ 
tened  to  the  ends  of  poles. 

BATH,  balneum,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  colledled  in  fome 
convenient  receptacle  for  perfons  to  wafh  themfelves  in,  either  for 
health  or  pleafure ;  and  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural,  again, 
are  hot  or  cold. 

Baths,  hot,  called  by  the  ancients  thermce ,  produce  the  mod  fa- 
lutary  effects  in  a  great  number  of  difeafes :  and  owe  their  origin 
partly  to  an  admixture  of  fulphureous  particles,  while  the  water  is 
palling  through  the  fubterraneous  canals,  and  partly  to  the  fumes  or 
vapours  exhaling  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  where  fulphur  is 
found  either  pure  or  impure,  as  in  coals,  amber,  iron,  nitre,  Ac. 

The  principal  hot  baths  in  our  country,  are  thofe  at  the  city  of 
Bath  in  Somerfetlhire  ;  and  thofe  at  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derby- 
fhire.  In  the  above  city  are  four  hot  baths:  one  triangular,  called  the 
crofs -bath,  the  heat  of  which  is  more  gentle  than  that  of  the  reft,  be- 
caufe  it  has  fewer  fprings  ;  the  fecond  is  called  the  hot -bath,  from  it’s 
being  formerly  much  hotter  than  the  reft,  but  was  then  not  fo  large 
as  at  prefent :  the  other  two  are  called  the  king  and  queen’s  baths,  and 
are  divided  only  by  a  wall ;  the  laft  has  no  fpring,  but  receives  it’s 
water  from  the  king’s  bath.  Each  is  furnilhed  with  a  pump  to  throw 
out  the  water  upon  the  patient,  where  that  is  required. 

Thefe  waters  abound  with  a  mineral  fulphur  ;  they  are  hot,  of  a 
bluifh  colour,  and  ftrong  feent.  They  do  hot  pafs  through  the  body 
like  other  waters,  unlcfs  fait  be  added,  when  they  purge  immedi¬ 
ately.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  baths  is  found  a  black  mud,  which  is 
ufed  with  fuccefs  in  aches  and  pains.  The  crofs -bath  preys  upon 
filver,  all  of  them  on  iron,  but  none  on  brafs. 

Thefe  baths  are  found  of  great  ufe  in  aiforders  of  the  head,  as  pal- 
fies,  Ac.  in  cuticular  difeafes,  as  the  leprofy,  Ac.  obftrudticns  and 
conftipations  of  the  bow’els,  the  feurvy,  ftone,  and  in  molt  difeafes  of 
women  and  children.  They  are  ufed  as  a  laft  remedy  in  obftinate 
chronic  difeafes,  where  theyfucceed  very  well  if  they  agree  with  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient. 

See  the  ufes  of  Bath  waters,  and  their  difference  from  thofe  of 
Briftol,  under  the  article  Brijlol  Water. 

Baths,  cold,  were  held  by  the  ancients. in  the  greateft  efteem  ; 
and  the  prefent  age  can  boalt  of  abundance  of  noble  cures  performed 
by  them,  and  fuch  as  were  long  attempted  in  vain  by  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  medicines. 

'The  cold  bath  contrails  the  folio's,  condenfes  the  fluids,  and  ac¬ 
celerates  their  circulation ;  and  this  by  it’s  lfimulus,  when  the  water 
is  frefh,  and  by  it’s  gravity  as  well  as  ftimulus,  when  it  is  fait.  As 
toprefl'ure,  the  cold  and  the  hot  bath  feem  not  to  differ;  if  the  benefit 
is  expected  from  this  principle,  the  fea-water  mult  be  chofen. 

In  tender  conftitutions,  and  fome  difeafes  in  which  a  morbid  vif- 
cidity  is  the  offending  caufe,  a  moderate  warm  bath  fhould  be  ufed 
before  the  cold  one  is  attempted,  and  the  approach  to  coldnefs  fhould 
be  gradual. 

When  the  fibres  are  rigid,  and  the  vifeera  unfound,  cold  bathing 
is  injurious;  fat  people  are  very  little  benefited  by  it;  and  none 
fhould  engage  in  it  before  a  gentle  glow  is  excited  in  them  by  mo¬ 
derate  exercife,  and  this  when  the  (tomaeh  is  the  mod  empty. 

Previous  to  cold  bathing,  evacuations,  fuch  as  the  conftitution  of 
the  patient  requires,  fhould  be.  made. 


Bathing  will  always  adl  the  part  of  a  diuretic,  and  plunging  over 
head  in  cold  water,  efpecially  in  that  of  the  fea,  will  do  more  in  the 
cure  of  melancholy,  madnefs,  and  particularly  that  occalioned  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  than  anv  other  medicine.  There  is»nothing 
better  adapted  to  the  cure  of  frigidity,  when  owing  to  a  former  ex- 
cefs  of  venery,  than  the  cold  bath.  It  will  alfo  contribute  it’s  (hare 
to  the  cure  of  a  timple  gonorrhoea,  and  fluor  albus.  It  is  often  fuc- 
cefsful  in  a  palfy  ;  and  thofe  who  ufe  it  frequently  are  little  affedted 
with  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

Baths,  artificial,  are  various,  and  adapted  to  various  diforders  ; 
fome  being  aqueous,  others  vaporous,  others  dry,  Ac. 

Baths,  aqueous,  are  prepared  from  common  plants,  and  other 
emollient,  rel'olvent,  and  nervine  fubftances.  They  lometimes  alfo 
confift  of  milk  and  emollient  herbs,  with  rofe-water,  Ac.  thev  are 
made  of  a  decodtion  of  roots  and  plants,  with  an  addition  of  fpirit 
of  wine, 

Baths,  in  vapour;  the  defign  of  which  is  to  promote  a  perfpira- 
tion,  the  fteam  or  fume  of  fome  decodtion  is  received  upon  fume  part 
of  the  body  for  that  purpofe.  In  thefe  baths  there  is  no  part  of  the 
patient’s  body  plunged  into  the  decodtion,  only  thofe  parts  which 
require  it  are  properly  difpofed  to  receive  the  ftcams  of  l'ome  proper 
fomentation.  Of  this  kind  are  the  bagnios,  where  perfons  are  made 
to  fweat  by  the  heat  of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot  water. 

Vapour  baths  are  of  fingular  fcrvice  in  cold  diftempevs,  anafarcas, 
cedematous  tumours,  paralytic  cafes,  fwellings  of  the  telticles,  Ac. 

Baths,  dry ,  are  made  of  alhes,  fait,  land,  lhreds  of  leather,  Ac. 
This  bath  is  fuccefsful  in  provoking  fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner, 
the  patient  being  placed  conveniently  for  the  reception  of  the  fumes: 
they  are  found  ufeful  in  removing  old  obftinate  pains  in  the  limbs, 
and  are  very  effectual  in  venereal  complaints. 

Baths,  metalline,  fuch  as  are  made  of  waters  impregnated  with  the 
fcoriae  of  metals  ;  of  thefe,  the  molt  common  and  ufef  ul  are  prepared 
with  the  fcoriae  of  iron,  which  abounds  with  the  earthy,  faline,  and 
fulphureous  fubftances  of  the  metal.  This  kind  of  baths  are  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fervice  for  ftrengthening  and  bracing  up  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  recovering  weak  and  decayed  limbs  ;  Hopping  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  bleeding,  and  reftoringthe  menftrual  and  haemorrhoidal 
flux,  where  obftrudted;  inlbmuch  that  they  may  be  fubftituted  for  the 
natural  iron  baths  with  great  propriety.  The  pepper  bath,  or  peffer 
waller  on  the  Alps,  is  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has 
been  the  fubjedt  of  treadles  exprefs,  befides  what  has  been  faidof  it 
occalionally  by  Scheuchzer,  and  others.  It  was  firft  dlfcovered  in  the 
year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodical  kind.  The  water  breaks  forth  in  a 
dreadful  place,  lcarce  accefilble  to  the  fun-beams,  or  indeed  to  men, 
unlefs  of  the  greateft  boldnefs,  and  fuch  as  are  not  in  the  lc3ft  fubjedt 
to  dizzinefs.  Thefe'  baths  have  this  Angularity  above  all  others,  that 
they  commonly  break  forth  in  May,  and  that  with  a  fort  of  impe- 
tuoufnefs,  bringing  with  them  beach-leaves,  crabs,  or  other  wood- 
fruit;  and  that  their  courfe  defifts  in  September  or  Odtober, 

Baths,  in  architedture,  large  and  fuperb  buildings  eredted  by  the 
ancients  for  the  fake  of  bathing;  the  molt  pompous  and  magnificent 
of  which  were  thofe  of  Titus,  Paulus  ./Emilius,  and  Dioclefian,  of 
which  there  are  fome  fragments  ftill  remaining. 

It  is  laid,  that  at  Rome  there  were  856  public  baths ;  and  accor¬ 
ding  to  Fabricius,  the  exceffive  luxury  of  the  Romans  appeared  in 
nothing  more  vifible  than  in  their  baths.  Seneca  complains,  that 
the  baths  of  plebeians  were  filled  from  filver  pumps;  and  that  the 
freemen  trod  on  gems.  Agrippa  built  160  places  tor  bathing,  where 
the  citizens  might  be  accommodated  either  with  hot  or  cold,  gratis.. 
The  great  men,  and  even  emperors  themfelves,  fometimes  bathed 
in  public  with  the  reft  of  the  people. 

Baths  of  Agrippa,  thermec  Agrippina,  were  built  ot  brick,  but 
painted  in  enamel:  thofe  of  Nero,  thermo:  Neroniana,  were  not  only 
furnilhed  with  freth  water,  but  even  had  the  fea  hrought  into  them": 
thofe  of  Caracalla  were  adorned  with  two  hundred  marble  columns, 
and  furnilhed  with  fixteen  hundred  feats  of  the  fame  matter.  L;p- 
fius  allures  us  they  were  fo  large,  that  eighteen  hundred  perfons 
might  conveniently  bathe  in  them  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  baths 
of  Dioclefian,  thermo:  Dioclefian  a,  lurpali’ed  all  the  reft  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  :  140,000  men  were  employed  many  years  in  building  them. 
Great  part  of  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Caracalla,  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  what  Pliny  calls  bora  eftuva  IsP 
nona ,  the  Romans  all  repaired  either  to  the  public  or  private  baths: 
this  was  called  the  bath- hours,  bora  balnei ,  which  in  winter  was  at 
nine,  in  fummer  at  eight.  1  he  public  baths  were  all  opened  by  the 
found  of  a  bell,  and  always  at  the  fame  hour.  Thofe  who  came  tco 
late,  ltood  a  chance  for  bathing  in  cold  water ;  Alexander  Severus 
was  the  firft  who  allowed  the  baths  to  be  open  in  the  night-time 
during  the  heats  of  fummer.  The'  emperor  Hadrian,  by  a  public 
edidt,  laid  a  reftraint  on  the  immoderate  ufe  of  bathing,  prohibiting 
all  perfons  to  bathe  before  the  eighth  hour. 

Vitruvius  thus  deferibes  their  method  :  they  began  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  after  which,  as  the  pores  were  now  opened,  and  might  give  room 
for  too  plentiful  a  perfpiration,  they  thought  it  necelfary  tor  their 
health  to  clofe  them  again,  either  with  the  cold  bath,  or  at  leaft  with 
a  fprinkling  of  cold  water.  During  the  bath,  the  body  was  icraped 
with  a  kind  of  knives, or  fmall  ttrigils,  iuch  as  are  ftill  found  in  the 
cabinets  ot  the  curious.  After  bathing,  tucceeded  undticn  and  per¬ 
fuming,  from  which  thev  went  frelh  to  fupper. 

Bath,  in  chcmiftry.  The  feveral  matters  employed  to  tranfmit 
heat  are  called  baths ;  but  water  and  land  are  the  lubftances  moft 
frequently  ufed  by  chemifts  for  this  purpofe:  when  water  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  called  balneum  Maria,  or  water-bath. 

When  veflcls  in  which  diliillations  and  digeftions  are  made,  are 
placed  in  fand,  then  a  fand  bath  is  formed.  Sec  plate  8,  fg.  10. 
This  intermediate  fubftancc  of  fand  is  very  convenient  to  moderate 
the  too  great  adtivity  of  the  naked  fire,  and  to  tranfmit  any  de¬ 
cree  of  heat,  from  the  weakelt,  to  a  red  heat.  As  this  bath  is  attended 
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with  lefs  trouble,  and  requires  lefs  apparatus  than  the  water  bath, 
it  is  much  ufed  in  laboratories.  Nothing  is  requifite  for  the  fand 
bath,  but  an  earthen  or  iron  velTel  filled  with  fine  fand,  which  is  fitted 
into  a  furnace,  and  capable  of  containing  the  cucurbits,  retorts, 
matraffes,  or  other  veffels  containing  the  matter  to  be  operated 
iipon. 

An  intelligent  and  experienced  artift  may  very  well  perform  all  the 
chemical  operations  which  do  not  require  a  naked  fire,  by  means  of 
the  water  and  fand  baths  ;  and  as  they  are  the  moft  convenient,  they 
are  the  only  baths  now  generally  ufed. 

Bath,  among  chemifts,  likewife  denotes  the  fufion  of  metallic 
matters  in  certain  operations.  For  example,  in  refining  or  cupel¬ 
ling,  the  metals,  when  melted,  are  faid  to  be  in  bath. 

Bath,  in  Jewifft  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  liquid  mcafure,  being 
the  tenth  part  of  an  omer.  We  read  of  five  kinds  of  baths  ;  namely, 
the  greater  bath,  containing  80  pounds  of  water,  or,  according  to  Jo- 
fephus,  1440  Roman  ounces;  the  fecond  bath,  containing  100 
ounces;  the  third,  66-f  ounces ;  the  fourth,  containing  25  ounces  ; 
and  the  fifth,  6f  ounces  of  water. 

Bath, knights  of  the,  a  military  order  in  England,  fuppofed  tohave 
been  inllituted  by  Richard  II.  who  limited  their  number  to  four  : 
however,  his  fucceffor,  Henry  IV.  increafed  them  to  fortv-fix.  Their 
motto  was  tres  in  urn,  fignifying  the  three  theological  virtues. 

The  order  received  this  denomination  from  a  cuftom  of  bathing, 
before  they  received  the  golden  fpurs.  It  is  fcarce  ever  conferred 
but  at  the  coronation  of  kings,  or  the  inauguration  of  a  prince  of 
Wales  or  duke  of  York.  They  wear  a  red  ribbon  beltwife  ;  to 
which  is  affixed  the  badge  of  the  order  ;  viz.  a  feeptre,  rofe,  thittle, 
and  three  imperial  crowns  joined  within  a  circle;  upon  which  circle 
is  the  motto  in  pure  gold.  Each  knight  wears  upon  the  left  breaft 
of  his  upper  garment  a  filver  ftar  of  eight  points. 

The  order  of  the  bath,  after  remaining  many  years  extindl,  was 
revived  under  George  I.  by  a  folemn  creation  of  a  great  number  of 
knights. 

Bath,  metal,  confifts  of  a  preparation  of  copper  with  zinc  melted 
together,  which  gives  a  more  beautiful  colour  than  the  calamine  ufed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  common  brafs.  See  Prince's  Metal. 

B\th-roI,  daughter  voice,  or  daughter  of  a  voice.  So  the  Jews  call 
one  of  their  oracles  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  their  books, 
efpecially  the  Talmud, being  a  fantaftical  way  of  divination  invented 
by  the  Jews  themfelves,  not  unlike  the  fortes  virgiliancr.  of  the  hea¬ 
thens.  However  the  Jewiffi  writers  call  this  a  revelation  from  God’s 
will,  which  he  made  to  his  chofen  people,  after  all  verbal  prophe¬ 
cies  had  ceafed  in  Ifrael. 

BATHING,  the  a<ft  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  it,  in  wa¬ 
ter,  or  other  fluid  ;  or  of  ufing  or  applying  a  bath ,  for  various  pur- 
pofes. 

Bathing  is  a  pradice  of  great  antiquity.  The  Greeks,  as  well  as 
the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed  themfelves  in  the  fea.  The 
Celtic  nations  were  not  without  the  ufe  of  bathing:  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans  bathed  every  day  ;  in  winter,  in  warm  water ;  and,  in  fummer, 
in  cold.  But,  among  us,  bathing  is  become  only  a  part  of  medicine, 
and  rarely  pradifed  but  under  thedire&ion  of  phyficians. 

Bathing  is  either  cold,  or  hot,  or  warm,  Ample,  or  mixed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  and  conditions  of  the  fluids. 

^Batkin*  in  waters  too  hot,  heats  and  expands  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  toexcefs  ;  whence  palpitations  of  the  heart,  pains  in  the 
head,  faintnefs,  &c.  The  mifehief  is  Hill  greater  if  the  body  be  full 
of  blood,  or  turgid  with  ill  juices. 

The  waters  ufed  for  bathing  are  either  pure  and  Ample,  or  fuch  as 
abound  with  heterogeneous  parts  of  different  kinds.  Thofe  fitteft 
for  medicinal  purpoi'es  are,  the  pureft,  lghteft,  fimpleft,  and  moft 
free  from  all  participations  of  mineral  or  metallic  parts. 

Bathing  is  not  to  be  pra&ifed  without  great  care  and  precaution,  in 
melancholic,  oedematous,  or  paralytic  cafes.  Different  baths  have 
different  effe&s,  according  to  the  ingredients  of  their  waters  :  thofe 
of  the  vitriolic  kind  are  faid  to  fix  the  morbific  matter  in  arthritic 
diforders,  and  render  them  ftill  more  obftinate.  They  are  alfo  lefs 
proper  where  the  body  is  foul,  and  the  vifeera  weak  or  obftrudled, 
being  apt  to  render  fuch  patients  hydropic. 

The  Caroline  baths  are  prejudicial  to  people  of  a  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  habit,  where  the  body  is  foul,  or  affedled  with  fpafmodic,  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  or  colie  diforders,  and  in  many  other  cafes.  They  arc;  of 
ufe  where  the  limbs  are  to  be  ftrengthened,  the  ligaments  and  ten¬ 
dons  to  be  gently  excited  to  motion,  and  the  body  to  be  dried. 

The  ufefulnefs  and  mifehievoufnefs  of  bathing  makes  a  compli¬ 
cated  confideration,  only  to  be  decided  by  taking  thenation,  climate, 
habit,  time  of  the  day,  feafonof  the  year,  diforder,  &c.  of  the  per- 
fon,  and  the  particular  qualities  and  ingredients  of  the  water,  into 
confideration.  Hot  or  warm  bathing  tends,  in  general,  to  relax  the 
lkin,  promote  perfpiration,  cleanfe  the  body,  dilute  the  blood,  and 
carry  offcuticular  foulneffesby  the  pores. 

Hot  bathing  firft,  and  then  ufing  the  cold  bath  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  is  faid  to  be  good  for  thefeurvy,  at  leaft  for  that  kind  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  cold  countries.  The  pradlice  of  the  Ruffians  and  other  nor¬ 
thern  nations,  confirms  this  obfervation. 

The  firft  inftance  of  cold  bathing  as  a  medicine  is  that  of  Melam- 
pus’s  bathing  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  Argos ;  and  the  firft  of 
warm  bathing  is  Medea’s  ufe  of  it,  whence  (he  was  faid  to  boil  peo¬ 
ple  alive,  becaufe  Pelias,  king  of  Theffaly,  died  in  a  warm  bath 
under  her  care. 

Bathing,  on  a  religious  account,  is  more  properly  called  ablu¬ 
tion,  or  baptism  ;  which  fee. 

Bathing  a  bawl  or  falcon,  is,  when  being  weaned  from  her  ra- 
mage  fooleries,  they  give  her  fome  water  in  a  bafon,  to  bathe  her- 
felf  in,  where  (he  may  (land  up  to  the  thighs,  choofing  a  temperate 
clear  day  for  that  purpofe.  The  bird  gains  ftrength  with  a  fharp 
appetite,  and  alfo  grows  bold,  by  the  ufe  of  bathing. 
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Bathing  likewife  alludes  to  an  ancient  cuftom,  obferved  by  the 
Cophts  and  ./Ethiopians,  who, on  the  day  of  Chrift’s  baptihn, reputed 
the  6th  of  January,  from  an  opinion  of  an  extraordinary  fan&itv  in 
the  waters  on  that  day,  not  only  baptized  their  catechumens,  but 
were  re-baptized  themfelves.  They  carried  home  the  water  of  this 
dav  to  keep  ;  and  Chryfoftom,  in  Orat.  74,  allures  us,  that  it  had 
been  often  know  n  to  remain  fweet  and  uncorrupted  for  two  or  three 
years. 

BATHMUS,  from  @Mvu,to  enter,  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  and  Ga¬ 
len  to  exprefs  a  finus  or  cavity  of  a  bone,  which  receives  the  protube¬ 
rance  of  another  at  the  joints,  particularly  thofe  at  the  articulation 
of  the  humerus  and  ulna. 

BATHRUM,|3aflfov,  afeat,  or  fupport.  It  is  alfo  called  theHip- 
pocratic  ftool,  an  inftrument  invented  for  the  extenfion  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fra<5tured  limbs. 

BATHYCHRUSro/cr,  a  Greek  term  to  exprefs  the  aujiems  color 
of  the  Romans.  This  colour,  being  coarfe  and  dull,  wanted  the  life 
of  the  florid  colours.  See  Evanthi  colores. 

BATILLUS,  a  mufical  inftrument  ufed  by  the  Armeniansin  their 
church-fcrvice:  it  w  as  made  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  ftaff,  furniffi- 
ed  with  metalline  rings,  which,  on  being  ftruck,  yielded  a  kind  of 
harmonical  founds. 

BATIS,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  Pliny  and  others  call  the 
fea-plant,  which  we  know  by  that  of  famphire,  and  eat-  as  a 
pickle. 

BATISTE,  a  fine  w  hite  kind  of  linen  cloth,  manufactured  in 
Flanders  and  Picardy  ;  and  is  chiefly  ufed  for  neck-cloths,  head- 
cloths,  &c.  There  are  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  thickncfs. 

BATMAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed  at  Smyrna,  con¬ 
taining  fix  okes  of  400  drachms  each,  which  amount  to  16  pounds, 
6  ounces,  and  15  drachms,  Englifh  weight.  Forty  of  thefe  lot* 
mans  make  a  camel’s  lpad,  and  amount  to  about  7201b.  EngiJh 
weight. 

BATON,  or  Baston.  See  the  article  Baston. 

Baton,  in  botany,  the  turpentine-tree  of  fome  authors, 

BA  BOONS  of  St.  Paul,  in  natural  hiftory^  a  name  by  which 
fome  Italian  writers  called  the  lapides  "fudaici,  or  other  (pines  of 
echini:  they  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  illand  of  Malta. 

BATOS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  by  Ariftotle,  &c.  to  the 
fkait.  It  has  the  middle  of  the  back  lmooth,  and  there  is  one  rowof 
fpines  on  the  tail. 

BATRACHI  AS  lapis,  the frog-fione.  It  is  applied  to  thofe  pieces 
of  amber,  which  contain  either  a  whole  frog,  or  part  of  one.  Some 
underhand  by  the  term,  1  umps  of  common  flint,  which  have  accident 
tally  formed  themfelves  into  this  figure. 

BATRACHITES,  a  kind  of  gem  found  in  Egypt,  rcfembling  a 
frog  in  colour. 

Thg  word  is  formed  from  f?arfax°i,  rana,  a  frog. 
BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,battleofthefrogsand  mice,  the 
title  ofan  elegant  burlefque  poem,  commonly  aferibed  to  Homer. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  a  frog,  /xu;,  a 

moufe,  and  tx*xn,  a  battle. 

The  caufe  of  this  battle  is  the  death  of  Pfycharpax,  a  moufe,  fon 
to  Toxartes,  who  being  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfignathus,  a  frog, 
on  a  voyage  to  her  palace,  to  which  fhe  had  invited  him,  was  feized 
w’ith  fear,  on  feeing  hi mfelf  in  the  middle  of  a  pond,  fo  that  he  tum¬ 
bled  off  and  was  drowned.  Tfie  mice  fufpe&ing  that  Phyfignathus 
had  (haken  him  off  with  defign,  demanded  fatisfaCtion,  and,  by  una¬ 
nimous  confent,  declared  w'ar  againft  the  frogs. 

BATRACHOSALIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Greek 
writers  to  the  lophius ,  or  rana  pifeatrix. 

BATRACHUS,  a  fpeeies  of  the  silurus  ;  which  fee. 

BATTALIA, in  military  affairs, implies  an  army  or  confiderable 
detachment  of  troops  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  or  in  a  form  pro¬ 
per  to  attack  the  enemy. 

BATTALION,  a  body  of  infantry,  undetermined  with  regard  to 
number,  but  generally  from  five  to  eight  hundred,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  and  ready  to  engage.  *  ' 

Battalions  are  ufually  drawn  up  with  three  men  in  file,  or  one  before 
another.  Some  regiments  conlift  but  of  one  battalion,  which  is  too 
few  ;  others  more  numerous  are  divided  into  four  or  five,  which  are 
too  many. 

Battalion,  round,  is  that  in  which  the  foldiers  are  ranged  in 
concentric  circles.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  in  orbem ,  and  is  de- 
feribed  by  Csefar,  in  his  Commentaries. 

Batt  a  lion  , fquare, is  that  whofe  number  of  men  in  file  is  equal 
to  thofe  in  rank.  To  form  500  men  into  a  fquare  battalion,  extrad. 
the  neareft  fquare  root  of  500,  which  is  in  integers  22  ;  and  that  wdll 
give  the  number  of  men  for  rank  and  file.  The  16  men  remaining 
may  be  difpofed  of  as  the  commander  thinks  proper. 

Battalion,  triangular,  is  a  body  of  troops  difpofed  of  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle. 

Battalion,  doubling  a,  is  the  uniting  two  ranks  or  two  files,  and 
forming  them  into  one,  by  a  motion  of  the  foldiers. 

BA  1  FARDEAUX,  in  bridge-building.  See  Coffer  -dame. 

BAT  TEN,  a  name  given  by  workmen  to  a  fcantling  of  wrooden 
fluff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch  thick  :  the 
length  is  generally  very  confiderable,  but  undetermined. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeakingofdoorsandwindow-fhuttcrs, 
which  are  n»t  framed  with  a  whole  deal,  &c.  with  llyles,  rails,  and 
pannels,  like  wainfeot ;  but  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  they  were  really 
fuch,  by  means  of  thefe  battens,  bradded  on  the  plain  board  round 
the  edges,  and  fomeflmes acrofs  them  up  and  down,  indifferent  man¬ 
ners,  according  as  the  workman  would  imitate  this  or  that  different 
kinds  of  wainlcot. 

Battens  of  the  batches,  amongft  feamen,  thin,  long  pieces  of 
board  or  hoops,  nailed  along  the  edges  of  the  tarpawlings  which  co¬ 
ver  the  hatches  at  fea,  to  confine  them  clofe to  the  hatch, and  prevent 
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the  water  from  running  off  the  deck  into  the  lower  apartments  of 
the  fhip. 

BATTER  ;  to  BAf  TER  in  breach,  is  to  play  furiouflv  on  a  work, 
as  the  angle  of  a  hall-moon,  in  order  to  make  a  gap  or  breach  there¬ 
in,  and  demolifh  it.  In  doing  this,  they  generally  fire  all  together, 
three,  four,  five*  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  wall. 

BATTERING,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  &c.  with  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  See  Battery. 

Battering-ram.  See  the  article  Aries. 

Battering-/vv;«j,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat  0f  arms  refem- 
bling  that  kind  of  military  engine. 

BAtter  ing-/>/'«yj,  or  pieces  of  battery.  See  Cannon. 

BATIERY,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  an  eminence  cart  up, 
whereon  to  plant  artillery,  that  it  may  play  to  better  advantage.  It 
confifts  ofan  epaulementor  breaft-work,ofabouteightfeet  high, and 
eighteen  or  twenty  thick. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  of  battre ,  to  beat,  frike. 

Battery  of  a  catty ,  is  ufually  furrounded  with  a  trench  and  palli- 
fades  at  the  bottom,  as  alfo  with  a  parapet  on  the  top, having  as  many 
holes  as  there  are  pieties  of  artillery,  and  two  redoubts  on  the  wings, 
or  certain  places  of  arms,  capable  of  covering  the  troops,  which  are 
appointed  for  their  defence.  See  Embrasures,  Magazines, 
Merlons,  Parapet,  Platforms,  Trenches,  &c. 

Battery  of  mortars  differs  from  a  battery  of  cannon,  in  being 
funk  into  the  earth,  and  having  no  embrafures. 

Battery,  open,  is  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  cannon,  gene¬ 
rally  field-pieces,  ranged  in  a  row  abreaft  of  one  another,  in  fome  na¬ 
tural  elevation  of  the  ground,  of  on  an  artificial  bank  of  about  a 
yard  or  two  high. 

Battery,  covered,  is  when  the  cannon  and  gunners  are  covered' 
by  a  bank  made  of  brufh-wood,  faggots,  and  earth ;  of  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  thick,  andfeven  or  eight  feet  high. 

The  cannon  ufed  in  fuch  batteries  are  generally  from  nine  to 
eighteen  pounders  ;  fometimes  twenty-four  pounders  are  ufed  in 
them.  _  \ 

Battery,  funk,  or  buried,  is  when  the  platform,  on  which  the 
guns  are  placed,  is  funk  into  the  earth,  fo  that  there  mull  be  trenches 
or  embrafures  cut  in  the  earth,  againft  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  for 
palTages  to  the  {hot. 

Batteries,  crofs,  are  two  batteries  which  play  athwart  one  an¬ 
other,  upon  the  fame  objedt,  forming  an  angle,  and  beating  with 
more  violence  and  deftrudlion  ;  becaufe  what  one  bullet  fliakes,  the 
other  beats  down. 

Battery  d’enfilade,  is  that  which  fcours  or  fweeps  the  whole 
length  of  a  (trait  line,  ftreet,  &c. 

Battery  en  echarpe,  is  one  that  plays  obliquely. 

Battery  de  revers,  that  which  plays  on  the  back  of  an  enemy  or 

place. 

Battery  par  camerade,  or  joint,  is  when  feveral  guns  play  at  the 
fame  time  upon  one  place.  - 

Battery  en  rouage,  that  ufed  to  difmount  the  enemy’s  cannon. 

Battery  a  ricochet,  is  when  the  cannon  are  not  loaded  with  their 
full  charge  of  powder,  fo  that  the  balls  may  (trike  the  ground  before 
they  reach  the  place,  and  by  rifing  again  leap  over  the  wall,  and  do 
execution  among  the  befieged. 

Battery  coffer,  is  that  where  the  fides  of  the  wall  and  merlins 
only  are  formed  offafcines,and  allthe  cavities  or  intermediate  fpaces 
filled  with  earth. 

Battery,  in  law',  the  finking,  beating,  or  offering  any  violence 
to  another  perfon,  for  which  damages  may  be  recovered  :  but  if  the 
plaintiff  made  the  firfl  affault,  the  defendant  fliall  be  acquitted,  and 
the  plaintiff  amerced  to  the  king  for  his  falfe  fuit. 

Battery  is  frequently  confounded  with  affault,  though  in  law  they 
are  different  offences ;  and  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  af¬ 
fault,  though  acquitted  of  the  battery  ;  there  may  therefore  be  an  af¬ 
fault  without  a  battery;  but  battery  always  implies  an  affault.  See 
Assault. 

Battery  fometimes  denotes  the  fabric  of  metalline  utenfils. 
Thus,  battery- works  include  pots,  faucepans,  kettles,  &c.  Some 
make  battery,  or  bdtterie  de  cuifiine,  to  comprehend  all  utenfils  for  the 
ferviceof  the  kitchen. 

Battery,  in  chemiffry,  implies  a  combination  of  coated  furfaces 
of  glafs,  fo  connedted  together,  that  they  may  be  charged  at  once, 
and  difeharged  by  a  common  condudtor. 

Mr.  Gralath,  a  German  eledlrician,  was  the  firft  who  contrived 
to  increafe  the  fhock,  by  charging  feveral  phials  at  the  fame 
time.  , 

But  the  mod  complete  battery  that  has  yet  been  conftrucled,  is  de- 
feribedby  Dr.  Prieftley,  of  which  he  fays,  that  after  long  ufe  he  fees 
noreafon  for  wil'hing  the  leaft  alteration  in  any  part  of  it.  This  bat¬ 
tery  (fee plate  87,  fig.  1,)  confifts  of  64  jars,  each  10  inches  long,  and 
a  |  inches  in  diameter, coated  w'ithin  ii  inch  of  the  top ;  and  contains 
in  the  whole  32  fquare  feet.  The  wfire  of  each  jar  has  a  piece  of 
very  fmall  wire  twifted  about  the  lower  end  of  it,  to  touch  the  infide 
coating  in  feveral  places  ;  and  it  is  put  through  a  pretty  large  piece 
«f  cork,  within  the  jar,  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  from  touching  the 
fide,  which  would  tend  to  promote  a  fpontaneous  difeharge.  Each 
wire  is  turned  round,  fo  as  to  make  a  hole  at  the  upper  end  ;  and 
through  thefe  holes  a  pretty  thick  brafs  rod  with  knobs  paffes, 
one  rod  ferving  for  one  row  of  the  jars.  The  communication 
between  thefe  rods  is  made  by  laying  over  them  all  a  thick 
chain.  When  part  only  of  the  battery  is  ufed,  the  chain  is  laid  over 
as  many  rods  as  will  furnifh  the  required  number  of  rows  and  jars, 
i  he  bottom  of  the  box,  in  which  the  jar  ftands,  is  covered  with  a 
plate  of  tin,  and  a  bent  wire  touching  the  plate  paffes  through  the 
box,  and  appears  on  the  outfide.  To  this  wire  any  conductor  de- 
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ligned  to  communicate  with  the  outfide  of  the  battery  is  fafiened  no 
Sj*  fmarIl.WIr.e  ,n  the  %ure,  and  the  difeharge  is  made  by  bringing 
the  brafs  knob  to  any  of  the  knobs  of  the  battery.  When  a  very 
great  force  is  required,  the  quantity  of  coated  furface  may  be  in- 
CrCRAT  orJvvo  or  more  batteries  may  be  ufed. 

BA  1  I  EURS  d'ejhade,  are  fcoutsfent  out  on  horfcback  before  the 
front,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  fome  miles  diltant,  to  make 
dncoveries.  ’ 

,  BrAITL^’  a  8ene^al  engagement  between  two  armies,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  (ufhcicntly  open  for  them  to  encounter  in  front,  and  for  the 

fhnnlT  Pfft  V  leaft  ,of  the  ,ine  \°  engage-  Other  great  adions, 
though  of  a  longer  duration,  and  perhaps  attended  with  creater 
(laughter,  are  only  called  fights.  ° 

.  A  loft,  battle  always  draws  with  itthelofsof  the  artillery,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  the  baggage,  befides  the  difeouragement  of  the  troops: 
whereas  the  lofs  of  a  great  fight  is  rarely  attended  with  thefe  confel 
quences. 

Battle,  drawing  up  an  army  for,  is  called  embattling;  thefeience 
by  the  ancients  called  taftics, furnifhed  the  rules  and  method  requifite 
on  this  occafion.  1 


Battle*  order  of,  the  difpofition  of  the  fquadrons  and  battalions 
of  an  army,  previous  to  an  engagement  or  review'. 

Battle ,  field  of,  the  ground  on  which  tw-o  armies  engage. 

The  Greeks  notified  the  places  of  their  battles  and  vidfories  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  word  Nuoj  ;  whence  Nicomedia,  Nicopolis,  Theffalonica, 
See.  1  he  ancient  Britons  marked  their’s,  by  adding  the  word  Mats* 
whence  Maifleveth,  Malmailbury,  &c.  The  word  field  is  ufed  bv 
the  Englifh.  J  1 

The  Romans  had  their  particular  days,  called  pueliares  dies , 
whereon  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  battle;  and  others,  whereon  it 
was  unlawful,  called  dies  atri.  The  Athenians,  bv  the  ancient  laws 
ot  their  country,  were  not  to  draw  out  their  forces'for  battle  till  after 
the  feventh  day  of  the  month  ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  law’s  of 
Lycurgus,  were  not  to  fight  before  the  full  moon  ;  and  the  Germans 
reputed  it  an  impiety  to  fight  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.  Jerufaleni 
was  taken  by  Pompey  on  the  fabbath  dav,  when,  by  the  fuperftitious 
notions  prevailing  among  the  Jews,  that  people  w'ere  nor  permitted 
to  right,  or  even  defend  themiclves. 

Battle  array,  or  line  of  battle,  an  order  in  which  an  army  is 
draw  n  up  at  a  review’,  or  for  an  engagement. 

„  Battle,  pitched,  or fet,  denotes  that  difpofition,  good  order,  and 
iituation  of  both  armies,  whereby  they  are  prepared  to  engage  each 


The  pitched  battle  between  Croefusand  Cyrus,  deferibed  by  Xeno- 
phon,  is  the  firft  of  which  we  have  any  diftindt  account  in  hiftory. 

It  is  a  rule,  in  modern  w'ar,  never  to  venture  a  pitched  battle,  un- 
lefs  either  you  fight  to  advantage,  or  be  forced  to  it ;  hence  the  chief 
view  of  the  great  commanders  of  late  days  is  rather  toharrafsor  ftarve 
the  enemy  by  frequent  alarms,  cutting  offhis  provifions,  carryingoff 
his  baggage,  feizing  his  pods,  &c.  than  to  join  iffue  with  him  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  put  the  whole  on  the  event  of  one  ;  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  frequently  decided  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  fometimes  of  a 
"'hole  war.  Joining  or  giving  battle  (hould  always  be  by  defign,  not 
by  compulfion  from  the  enemy. 

Reafons  for  avoiding  a  battle  are,  having  lefs  to  hope  for  from  a 
victory,  than  to  fear  from  a  defeat ;  expeding  further  fuccours,  or 
the  jundion  of  a  feparate  corps  ;  finding  the  enemy  advantageouflv 
pofted,  or  a  profped  of  diffipating  his  army  by  temporizing  and 
avoiding  battle.  Means  for  execution  are,  to  form  the  order  of  battle 
fuitable  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  forces  whereof  the  army  is 
compofed,  and  the  ground  wherein  it  is  expected  to  find  the  enemy  ; 
diftributing  the  pods  of  the  general  officers. 

1  he  means  of  execution  on  the  day  of  battle  are,  taking  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ground, obferving  the  order  of  battle  before  concerted, 
changing  it  where  found  neceffary,  and  giving  notice  to  thofe  con¬ 
cerned  ;  didributingthe  artillery  in  the  line  according  to  theground ; 
watching  for  all  advantages  to  be  taken,  by  opening  and  ftrengthen- 
ingthe  wings;  giving  the  word,  before  marching  to  the  enemv  ; 
taking  care  to  obferve  the  right  and  left,  and  the  didance  between 
the  lines  :  if  the  army  march  in  front,  to  make  frequent  halts,  to 
give  time  for  the  line  to  recover  it’s  order,  and  to  the  artillery  to 
fire  and  load  again  :  above  all,  forbidding  the  foldiers  from  firing, 
to  receive  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  not  to  charge  till  after  drawing  their 
fire  from  them,  is  a  capital  point ;  it  being  certain,  that  when  troops 
who  have  parted  with  their  fire  fee  others  advance,  and  going  to  pour 
in  their  fire  upon  them,  they  will  immediately  give  way.  But  when 
both  fides  purfue  the  fame  maxim,  the  bed  expedients  feem  to  be,  to 
march  up  clofe  to  the  enemy,  before  they  give  their  fire,  and  having 
fired,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  giving  their’s,  by  falling  upon  them 
with  the  bayonets  on  the  muzzleof  the  mufkets  the  indant  you  have 
fired,  w'hich  may  be  done  under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  before  they  can 
perceive  it. 

Should  fortune  declareon  the  enemy's  fide,  the  great  bufinefs  of the 
general  is  to  prevent  a  total  rout.  Ilis  capacity  and  experience  are 
to  (hew  him  the  moment  w  hich  precedes  the  lofs  of  a  battle ,  that  he 
may  take  the  neceffary  precautions  to  diminifh  the  diforders  of  a 
flight,  either  by  the  vigorous  effort  of  a  body  of  troops  unlhattercd,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  red  to  rally,  and  thus  fecure  a  retreat ;  or 
by  feizing  fome  pod  behind,  whither  he  may  retire  with  fafety  ;  or 
a  defile,  behind  which  he  may  rally  and  re-affemble  his  fcattered 


troops. 

As  the  lofs  of  the  field  ofitf///i?frequently  carries  with  it  that  of  the 
baggage  and  artillery,  the  general  is  to  remain  no  longer  in  his  firft 
place  than  while  he  can  re-affemble  his  army  ;  after  which  lieisto 
lead  it  into  fome  fccure  camp,  where  he  may  recover  his  Ioffes,  fend 
for  frcfli  cannon,  troops,  &c.  If  the  lofs  be  not  too  conliderable  for 
him  to  hazard  fome  town  of  importance,  he  kto  throw  into  it  the 
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heft  of  his  infantry  left,  and  endeavour  (fill  to  keep  the  field  with 
the  cavalry,  to  harrafs  the  enemy,  in  cafe  he  attempts  a  fiege;  or  to 
oblige  him  to  keep  the  army  together,  and  prevent  his  dividing  into 
feveral  bodies,  if  his  delign  be  only  to  penetrate  farther,  and  ravage 
the  country.  •  , 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  much  ceremony  and 
preparation  ;  as  taking  auguries,  offering  facrifices,  haranguing  the 
foldiers,  giving  the  word,  or  a  tefjer.a,  &rc.  They  alfo  fang  paaans, 
raifed  military  fhouts,  and  the  like. 

Battle  alfo  formerly  denoted  a  body  of  forces  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  Thus,  we  meet  with  the  length,  depth,  front,  rear,  and 
flanks  of  the  battle. 

Battle,  length  of  the,  implies  the  number  of  men  in  a  rank,  or 
the  fpace  from  the  left  flank  to  the  right. 

Battle,  depth  of  the,  fignifies  the  whole  extent  of  a  file,  or  the 
number  of  men  from  the  front  to  the  rear. 

A  Roman  legion,  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  confifled  of  haflati, 
placed  in  the  front;  of  principes,  who  were  all  experienced  foldiers, 
placed  behind  the  former;  and  of  triarii,  heavy-armed  with  large 
bucklers,  behind  the  principes. 

As  the  moderns  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  inferting  or 
embattling  one  company  into  another  ;  the  former  cannot  be  well 
fuccoured  or  defended,  and  their  places  taken  by  others;  which  was 
pra&ifcd  with  great  exaefnefs  by  the  Romans. 

I  he  Greeks,  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  this  matter,  drew’  up  their 
whole  army  in  the  front,  and  trufted  the  fuccefs  of  the  day  to  a  Tin¬ 
gle  force.  They  had  three  forms  of  battle  for  the  horfe,  namely,  the 
fquare,  the  wedge,  and  the  rhombus,  or  diamond  form.  The  firft 
held  bell  for  the  defenfive  ;  the  tw’o  latter  for  the  offenfive  ;  the 
wedge  being  preferred,  as  bringing  moft  men  to  fight. 

Battle,  naval,  is  an  engagement  between  tw'o  fleets,  or  even 
Angle  fhips  ;  ufually  called  a  fea-fight. 

Fleets,  of  late  times,  are  ranged  in  line  of  battle,  like  land  armies, 
and  fight-much  after  the  fame  order;  but  fome  obje£tions  may  be 
made  to  the  expediency  of  this  method. 

The  ancient  and  ufual  way  of  fighting  in  our  fleets  was  board  and 
board,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  through  and  through  ;  and  not  at  a 
diflance  in  a  line  or  half-moon,  as  is  now  done  ;  which  pradlice  our 
old  feamen  fay  they  were  (trangers  to.  For  this  reafon,  our  guns  are 
fhorter,  and  of  larger  bore,  than  thofe  of  the  French,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  method  of  fighting  in  line  of  battle ;  as  being  longer, 
and  carry  farther;  fo  that  we  engage  with  them  in  this  way  to  a 
difadvantage.  lt  has  often  been  found,  that  their  balls  will  fly  over 
our  fhips,  w’hile  our’s  cannot  reach  them  by  a  mile. 

Battle  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  a  reprefentation  of  a  battle 
in  fculpture,  painting,  & c. 

Battle,  fquare.  See  the  article  Square  Battalion. 

Battle,  attainder  by.  See  the  article  Attainder. 

Battle  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  bv  middle-age  writers  to  denote  a 
combat  or  duel  decreed  by  order  of  a  court  ,of  juftice  for  the  decifion 
of  a  caufe,  where  otherwife  fufficient  proof  could  not  be  obtained. 
See^  Judicium  Dei,  Ordeal,  and  Purgation. 

1  he  trial  by  wager  of  battle  wras  anciently  allowed  of  in  our  law’, 
and  may  Hill  be  demanded  at  the  ele&ion'of  the  appellee  (particu¬ 
lar  cafes  only  excepted),  where  the  defendant,  in  appeal  of  murder 
or  felony,  may  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof  thereby  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  culpable  or  innocent  of  the  crime.  And  it  may  ftill  be 
demanded  by  the  tenant  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  right.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Duel. 

_  Battle-^/,  among  fportfmen,  implies  a  fight  between  three 
hve,  or  feven  cocks,  all  engaged  together;  fo  that  the  cock  which 
Hands  longeft  wins  the  battle. 

Battle-**,  a  kind  of  halbert  formerly  ufed  by  the  infantrv  and 
firft  introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes.  The  grandees  wore 
them  enriched  with  gold,  and  befet  with  pearls. 

•  ^  ^  EEMEN  1  in  the  military  art,  are  indentions  or  notches 

in  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  other  building,  in  the  form  of  embrafures  for 
the  fake  of  looking  through  them,  See. 

BATTOLOGY,  in  grammar,  implies  a  multiplying  words 
unneceftarily ;  or  a  fuperfluous  repetition  of  fome  words  or  fen- 
ten  ces. 


JETTON,  or  Battoon.  See  the  article  Baston. 

BAT  1  ORY,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  by  the  Hans-towns  t 
their  warehoufes  in  foreign  countries,  the  chief  of  which  are  < 
Ar“?,e1,’  Novogrod,  Berghem,  Liibon,  Venice,  and  Antwerp. 

BA  i  1  US,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avignon,  who,  from  fuper 
ftitious  motives,  exercife  fevere  difeipline  upon  themfelves  both  i 
public  and  private. 

BATTUTA,  in  Italian  mufic,  the  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  i 
beating  or  keeping  time.  It  alfo  denotes,  that  they  are  to  beci 
again  to  mark,  or  beat  the  time  equally.  fa 

BA1  UDA,  a  term  in  middle  age  writers,  to  denote  a  metho 
of  hftiing,  whereby  the  filh  are  driven  by  beating  the  water  wit 
poles,  till  flocking  into  one  place,  they  are  the  more  eafil 
caught. 

BATZ,  or  Batzen,  a  copper  coin  mixed  with  fome  filver,  an 
current  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  at  differei 
rates,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alloy. 

B-  AV.  See  the  article  Character. 

BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  German  empire,  lying  be 
tween  Auftria  on  the  eaft,  and  Suabia  on  the  weft.  The  duke  c 
Bavaria  is  one  of  the  nine  electors. 

BAUDEK1N,  BalPicum,  is  ufed  by  old  writers  for  cloth  c 
baudekin,  or  gold;  or  tiffue,  upon  which  figures  of  filk,  &c.  wer 

p  A0T?£r£d'  u  b°me  account  ic  only  cloth  of  filk. 

Writh  r he  n,?rn?  ot  *  dru£get>  manufactured  in  Burgundy 

^jth  thread  lpun  thick?,and  coarfe  wool. 

BAUHIN1A,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  calle 
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mountain  ebony,  of  which  Miller  enumerates  feven  fpecies.  They  ' 
are  natives  of  warm  countries,  and  propagated  by  feeds;  but  will 
not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  kept  in  a  warm  ftove.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  two  Bauhines ,  the  famous  botanifts,  and  are  of 

|  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs. 

BAVINS,  in  the  military  art,  are  the  faggots  of  brufh  wood,  with 
the  brufh  at  length. 

BAUM  me  Ufa,  in  botany,  a  plant  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  ob¬ 
long,  pointed,  dark  green,  and  fomewhat  hairy  leaves  fet  in 
pairs  ;  in  the  boforns  of  which  come  forth  pale,  reddifli,  labiated 
flowers,  feveral  of  which  ftand  together  on  one  pedicle,  with  the 
upper  lip  roundifh,  ereCt,  and  cloven,  and  the  lower  divided  into 
three  legments.  It  is  perennial ;  a  native  of  mountainous  places 
in  the  foUthern  parts  of  Europe;  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in 
June. 

This  plant,  formerly  celebrated  for  cephalic,  cordial,  ftomachic, 

!  uterine,  and  other  virtues,  is  now  juftly  ranked  among  the  milder 
corroborants.  It  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind 
,  and  a  weak  aromatic  tafte  ;  of  both  which  it  lofes  a  confiderable 
part  on  being  dried  ;  a  flight  roughifhnefs,  with  w-hJch  the  herb  is 
accompanied,  becoming  at  the  fame  time  more  fenfible._ 

The  infufions  of  this  plant  are  fometimes  drank  as  tea  in  chro¬ 
nical  diforders,  proceeding  from  debility  and  relaxation,  and  fome- 
;  times  acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  as  a  diluent  in  acute  diforders. 

1  he  diftilled  water  is  pretty  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  grateful 
flavour  of  the  plant;  and  the  eflential  oil,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh 
colour  and  very  fragrant  fmell,  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  an 
excellent  corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

Baum,  baftard,  Melittis.  fi  Melittis. 

Baum ,Jhrubby,  Molucca.  V  See  Molucca. 

Baum,  Turky,  Dragon’s  head.  J  Dragon’s  head. 

BAVOSA,  in  ichthyology,  the  Italian  name  for  the  ray-fifh, 
called  by  Artedi  the  variegated  ray,  with  ten  prickly  tubercles  on 
the  middle  of  the  back.  Modern  authors  call  it  leviraia,  raia  oxyryn- 
chus',  and  others  of  earlier  date,  raja  bos ,  bos  maiSnus,  and  leioraia. 
See  the  article  Pholis. 

BAURAC,  an  ancient  name  for  nitre;  or  one  of  two  different 
falts  indiferiminately  called  by  that  name.  It  is  alfo  the  Arabian 
linear,  or  tinea/,  which  when  refined'  is  called  borax. 

BAWD,  denotes  a  perfon  who  keeps  a  place  of  proftitution,  or 
makes  a  trade  of  debauching  women,  and  procuring  or  condudfintr 
lewd  intrigues, 

The  Romans  had  their  male,  as  well  as  female  bawds;  the  for¬ 
mer  denominated  lenones  and proagogi,  among  us  panders;  the  latter, 

l erne . 

By  a  law  of  Conftantine,  bawds  were  to  be  punifhed  by  pouring 
'.melted  lead  down  their  throats. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  perfon  may  be  indi&ed  for 
keeping  a  bawdy-houfe,  and  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment : 
and  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes  bound  to  their  good  behaviour.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  offence  of  being  a  bawd  is  indictable; 
though  that  of  keeping  a  baw’dy-houfe  is.  Sec  Stews. 

BAWLING,  is  a  term  among  hunters,  fignifying  that  the  dogs 
are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  Icent  good. 

BAY,  laurus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  enneandria  monogynia  clafs, 
and  of  which  there  are  eleven  fpecies. 

The  common  bay-tree  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  Italy.  It 
thrives  here  in  the  open  air,  and  is  feldom  hurt,  except  in  very 
Rvere  winters;  it  will  make  a  variety  in  all  ever-green  plantations; 
and  as  it  will  grow  under  the  fliade  of  other  trees,  where  they  are 
not  too  clofe,  it. is  very  proper  to  be  planted  in  the  borders  of 
woods,  where  it  will  have  a  very  good  effeCI  in  winter;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  layers,  but  the  more  common  method  of  propagation 
is  by  tuckers  in  nurfery  beds,  fix  inches  afunder  each  way;  thefe,  in 
two  years  time,  will  be  fit  to  be  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  There  is  likewife  a  fpecies  of  bay ,  called  avocado  pfcar,  or 
alligator. 

Bay ,  Alexandria ;  fee  Butcher’s  broom.— Cherry  Bay  ;  fee  Lau¬ 
rel.—  Dwarf  Bay  ;  fee  Spurge  laurel.— Indian  Bay  ;  fee  Myrtle. 
—Loblolly  Bay;  fee  Gordon  i  a.— Plum  Bay;  fee  Guaiava.— 
Rofe  Bay  ;  fee  Oleander. — Sweet  flowering  Bay  ;  fee  Laurel-leaved 
TuLip./m-. 

Bay,  in  geography,  a  gulf,  or  inlet  of  the  fea-coaft,  ccmpre- 
henried  between  two  capes  or  points  of  land,  where  veflels  fre- 
quently  nde  at  anchor  fheltered  from  the  wdnd. 

Bay,  likewife  fignifies  a  pen,  or  pond-head,  made  up  a  great 
height,  to  keep  in  a  ftore  of  water,  for  driving  the  wheels  of  a  forge 
or  furnace  of  an  iron  mill,  by  the  ftream  that  comes  thence  through 
a  paflage,  or  flood-gate,  called  the  pen-flock.  , 

Bay,  among  farmers,  that  part  of  a  barn  where  the  corn  is 
laid  up,  or  the  mow  made.  Thus,  if  a  barn  confifts  of  a  floor  and 
two  heads,  they  call  it  a  barn  of  two  bays. 

Bay,  among  huntfmen,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  deer,  which,  after 
having  been  bard  run,  turns  about,  and  defends  himfelf  with  his 
horns  againft  the  dogs ;  in  which  cafe  he  is  faid  to  ftand  at  bay. 

Bay  is  alfo  one  of  the  colours  of  the  coat  of  horfes,  and 
has,  perhaps,  it’s  name  from  refcmbling  the  colour  of  dried  bay- 
leaves. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  this  colour  from  the  higheft  bay  to 
the  dark,  that  approaches  the  neareft  to  the  brown,  but  always 
more  gay  and  fhining.  The  bright  bay  is  an  exceeding  beautiful 
colour,  becaufe  a  bright  bay  horfe  has  often  a  reddifh  dafh  with  a 
gilded  afpe£t,  his  mane  and  tail  black,  with  a  black  or  dark  lift 
down  his  back.  The  middle  colours  of  bay  alfo  have  often  the  black 
lift  with  black  mane  and  tail ;  and  the  dark  hays  have  almoft  always 
their  knees  and  patterns  black;  and  we  meet  with  feveral  forts  of 
bays  that  have  their  whole  limbs  black,  from  their  knees  and  hocks 
downwards.  The  bays  that  have  no  lifts  down  their  backs,  are. 
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for  the  moft  part,  black  over  their  reins,  which  goes  off  by  an 
imperceptible  gradation  from  dark  to  light,  towards  the  belly  and 
flanks  :  fome  of  thefe  incline  to  a  brown,  and  are  more  or  lefs 
dappled. 

The  bay  is  one  of  the  bell  colours,  and  horfes  of  all  the  different 
'  kinds  of  bays  are  commonly  good,  tinlefs  when  accidents  happen  to 
fpoilthem  when  they  are  colts. 

Bay,  among  builders,  is  any  kind  of  opening  in  walls,  as  a 
door,  window,  chimney,  & c. 

Bay  c Imirroir ,  in  the  menage,  the  fame  as  dapple  bay. 

Bay  windows  are  thole  otherwife  called  bow-windows. 

Bay  yam ,  a  name  uled  indifferently  with  woollen  yarn.  See  the 
article  Yarn,  &e. 

BAYARD,  or  Baiard,  an  appellative  given  by  old  writers  to 
3  horfe  ;  as  blind  bayard,  bayard's  green,  &c. 

BAYONET,  in  the  military  art,  implies  a  lhort  broad  dagger, 
with  a  hollow  handle  of  iron,  of  a  circular  form,  fitted  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece  where  it  is  (aliened  ;  fo  that  the  loldier  fires 
with  the  bayonet  on  the  muzzle  of  his  piece,  and  is  always  ready 
to  a£t  againft  the  horfe. 

BAYS,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  open  woollen  fluff,  having  a 
long  nap,  fometimes  frized,  and  fometimes  not.  It  is  without  any 
wale,  and  wrought  in  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  like  flannel. 

Bays  are  chiefly  manufactured  atColchelier  and  Bockin,  in  Effex. 
The  exportation  of  this  fluff  was  formerly  more  confiderable  than 
at  prefent,  the  French  having  now  learned  the  manufacture.  The 
Englifli  bays  are,  however,  till  fent  in  great  quantities  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  even  to  Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  the  cloathing 
the  monks  and  nuns,  and  for  lining  the  foldiers  cloaths.  The 
looking-gliffs  makers  alfo  ufe  bays  behind  their  glaffes  to  preferve 
the  tin,  or  quickfilver. 

The  breadth  of  bays  is  commonly  from  a  yard  and  a  half  to  tw>o 
yards,  and  the  length  from  forty-two  to  forty-eight. 

BAZA,  or  Bazat,  in  commerce,  a  long,  line  cotton,  brought 
from  Jerufalem,  and  is  thence  often  called  Je/ufalem  cotton. 

BAZAR,  or  Bazaard,  among  eailern  nations,  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
change,  market,  or  place  deligncd  for  trade,  where  their  fineft 
iluffs  and  other  wares  were  fold. 

'The  bazar  or  maidan  of  Ifpahan,  is  one  of  the  fined  places  in  all 
Perfia,  and  even  furpaffes  all  the  exchanges  in  Europe;  yet,  not- 
withflanding  it’s  magnificence,  it  is  excelled  by  the  bazar oi Tauris, 
Which  is  the  largefl  that  is  known,  having  feveral  times  held  30,000 
men  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 

At  Conflantinople,  there  is  the  old  and  the  new  bazar,  both 
■which  are  large,  fquare  buildings,  covered  u'ith  domes,  and  fuf- 
tainedby  arches  and  pilaflers  ;  the  former  chiefly  for  arms,  harneifes, 
and  the  like;  the  latter  for  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  furriers,  and  all 
forts  of  manufadlurers-. 

BAZGENDGES,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  fubflance 
ufed  by  the  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  in  their  fcarlet-dy- 
ing  :  they  mix  it  for  this  purpofe  with  cochineal  and  tartar,  the  pro¬ 
portions  being  two  ounces  of  the  bazgendges  to  the  ounce  of  cochi¬ 
neal.  The  bazgendges  feem  to  be  no  other  than  the  horns  of  the 
turpentine  tree  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  ;  they  are  found  in 
Syria  and  China. 

BAZOCHE,  a  kind  of  royal  jurifdi£tion  exercifed  at  Paris 
among  the  clerks  of  the  palais,  or  courts  of  jultice  in  that  city. 

This  court  only  takes  cognizance  of  caufes  among  the  clerks, 
or  between  clerks  and  artificers  tor  goods  bought,  or  work 
done.  '1  he  freedoms  they  took  with  private  characters  intheirin- 
quilitions  and  remonltrances,  has  occafioned  feveral  arrets  to 
reltrain  their  power,  and  prohibit  their  holding  pleas  without 
leave. 

BDELLIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  gummy  refinous  juice, 
flowing  from  an  oriental  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  defeription. 
It  is  brought  from  Arabia  and  the  Eajt  Indies  in  pieces  of  different 
magnitudes,  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour  externally,  not  un¬ 
like  myrrh  ;  but  internally  clear,  and  fomething  refembling  glue. 
It  is  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  flightly  pungent  tafle. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  feripture  bdellium. 

This  gummy  refin  is  recommended  as  a  corroborant  and  atte- 
nuant  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for  promoting  urine  and  menfes, 
and  externally  for  rcfolving  or  maturating  hard  tumours  ;  but  is  at 
prefent  little  ufed. 

BEACON,  a  fignal  ere£ted  on  fome  hill  or  eminence,  for  giv¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  invafion  of  an  enemy. 

It  conlifts  of  pitch-barrels  placed  upon  high  poles,  and  when  the 
enemy  appears,  the  barrels  are  fet  on  fire  ,  fo  that  the  flame  in  the 
night  time,  and  the  fmoke  in  the  day,  fpreads  the  alarm  through 
the  whole  country. 

Beacon  alfo  lignifies  a  mark  eredled  as  a  warning  to  feamen 
againft  rocks,  (helves,  or  Bands. 

BEACONAGE,  the  tax  paid  for  maintaining  a  beacon. 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  a  round  moulding,  commonly  made 
Upon  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  ftuff,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Corn- 
polite  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  fhort  embodiments,  like  beads  in  neck¬ 
laces. 

Sometimes  a  plain  bead  is  fet  on  the  edge  of  each  fafeia  of  an  ar¬ 
chitrave,  and  fometimes  even  an  altragal  is  cut  in  this  manner. 
A  bead  is  often  placed  on  the  lining  board  of  a  door-cafe,  and  on 
the  upper  edges  of  fkirting  boards. 

Bead,  in  allaying,  the  (mall  lump  or  mafs  of  pure  metal,  fe- 
parated  from  the  Jcoria,  and,  while  in  the  fire,  feen  diftindt  and 
pure  in  the  middle  of  the  coppel. 

BeaBs  more  particularly  denote  a  fmall  glafs  ball,  made  in 
imitation  of  pearl,  and  uled  as  necklaces,  &c.  1  he  common 
black  gluls,  of  which  necklaces,  &c.  are  made,  is  coloured  with 


manganefe  only,  one  part  of  which  is  fufficient  to  give  a  colour  to 
near  twenty  of  glafs. 

Beads  alfo  lignify  thofe  glafs  globules,  llrung  together,  and 
vended  to  the  favages  on  the  coafls  of  Africa. 

Beads,  in  a  religious  fenfe.  See  the  article  Chaplet. 

BEAD-rc/' fignifies  a  lift  or  catalogue  of  fuch  perfons,  for  the 
relt  of  whole  fouls  the  Romilh  priefts  are  obliged  to  rehearfe  a 
certain  number  of  prayers,  &c.  which  are  reckoned  up  by  means  of 
beads.  r  J 

BEAD^.^m,  thofe  employed  in  making,  ftringing,  and  felling 
beads.  There  are  in  Paris  three  companies  of  paternoftriers,  or 
bead-makers,  who  make  them  of  various  materials. 

Bead  -proof,  or  bubble-proof,  among  dillillers,  a  fallacious  method 
of  determining  the  (Length  of  fpirits  ;  becaufe  any  thing  that  will 
increafe  the  tenacity  of  the  fpirit,  will  give  it  this’prooff  though  it 
be  under  the  due  (Length. 

It  confifts  in  fhaking  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fpirits  in  a  phial, 
when  if  the  crown  of  bubbles  (land  for  fome  time  on  the  furface. 
the  goods  are  efteemed  proof,  that  is,  equal  parts  of  redlified  fpirits 
and  phlegm. 

No  judgment  can  be  formed  of  brandies  by  the  bead-proof  as  to 
their  mixed  or  adulterated,  or  their  pure  (late,  further  than  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  moft  pure,  when  they  have  the  greateft  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  oil,  in  regard  to  mixtures  of  other  fpirits.  There 
are  many  occalions  where  we  want  fpirit,  merely  as  fpirit,  and 
where  any  oil,  whether  fweet  or  (linking,  muft  be  equally  im¬ 
proper. 

BEAD-tree,  azederach,  or  mcli a,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  The  charadters  are  :  the  flower  has 
five  fpear-fhaped  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  a  cylindrical  nec- 
tarium  of  one  leaf,  indented  at  the  brim  in  ten  parts.  It  has  ten 
fmall  Jlamina  inferted  at  the  top  of  the  neftarium  ;  with  a  conical 
germen,  which  turns  to  a  foft  globular  fruit,  including  a  roundifh 
nut,  having  five  rough  furrows,  and  five  cells,  each  containing  one 
oblong  feed.  They  are  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clals. 

BEADLE,  or  BeAdel,  a  meffenger  or  apparitor  of  a  court, 
who  cites  perfons  to  appear  and  anfwer  in  the  court  to  what  is  al- 
ledged  againft  them. 

Beadle  is  alfo  an  officer  at  an  univerfity,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  itis 
to  walk  before  the  mafters  with  a  mace,  at  all  public  proceflions,dcc. 

BEAGLE,  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  hunting  dogs,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  fo'rts ;  fuch  as  the  fouthern  beagle,  the  fmall 
fleet  northern,  or  cat-beagle,  and  a  (till  fmaLler  fort  for  hunting  the 
coney  or  fmall  hare  in  dry  weather. 

BEAK,  the  bill  or  knib  of  a  bird,  from  the  form  and  ftrudlure 
of  which  Linnaeus  divides  the  whole  clafs  into  fix  orders.  See 
Bird. 

Beak,  in  architedlure,  the  fmall  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of  a  lar¬ 
mier,  which  forms  a  canal,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pendant  chin. 

Beak,  chin,  a  moulding  the  fame  with  the  quarter-round,  except 
it’s  fituation,  which  is  inverted. 

Beak  head,  in  naval  architedlure,  the  name  given  to  a  fhip’s 
head,  whofe  fore-caftle  is  fquare  ;  a  circumftance  common  to  all 
veffels  of  war,  that  have  two  or  more  decks  of  guns.  In  fmaller 
ftiips,  the  fore-caftle  is  generally  fhaped  like  a  parabola,  whofe  vertex 
lies  immediately  above  the  ftem.  The  ftrong  projecting  pointed 
beaks  uled  by  the  ancients  in  time  of  battle,  are  intirely  difufed 
fince  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

Beak  alfo  implies  one  of  the  ancient  battalia,  or  methods  of 
arranging  an  army  for  battle,  ufed  chiefly  by  the  Macedonians. 

Beak  likewife  denotes  the  (lender  crooked  prominences  of  di¬ 
vers  bodies,  whereby  they  refemble  the  beaks  of  birds.  Thus  we 
meet  with  roflra  caiceorum,  beaks  of  fhoes,  for  long  peaked  toed  fhoes. 

Beak,  among  farriers,  fignifies  a  little  horfe-fhoe  turned  up, 
and  fattened  in  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  heel :  it’s  ufe  is,  to  keep 
the  fhoes  fa  ft. 

BEAKED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  beak  or  bill 
of  a  bird.  When  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bird  are  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour  from  that  of  the  body,  they  fay  beaked  and  membered  of  fuch  a 
tincture. 

BEAM,  in  architedlure,  is  the  largefl  piece  of  wood  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  being  laid  acrofs  the  walls,  and  ierving  to  fupport  the  principal 
rafters  of  the  roof. 

No  houfe  has  more  than  tw'o  of  thefe  beams,  viz.  one  at  each 
head  :  into  thefe  the  girders  of  the  garret  floor  are  alfo  framed, 
and  if  the  building  be  of  timber,  the  teazle-tenons  of  the  polls. 

Herrera  tells  us,  that  in  Fer.  Cortez’s  palace,  in  Mexico,  there 
were  7000  beams  of  cedar:  but  he  muft  certainly  ufe  the  word 
beam  in  a  greater  latitude  than  we  do.  In  effect,  the  French, 
under  poutre,  beam,  take  in  not  only  the  pieces  which  fupport  the 
rafters,  but  alfo  thofe  which  fultain  the  joiils  for  the  ceiling. 

Some  of  the  belt  authors  among  the  French  have  confidered  the 
force  or  (Length  of  beams,  and  brought  their  relillance  to  a  nice  cal¬ 
culation,  particularly  M.  Varignon  and  M.  Parent.  Refer  to  the 
Syftem  of  Architecture,  p.  171,  col.  2,  for  the  proportions  of 
beams. 

Beam  of  a  plough,  that  in  which  all  the  parts  of  a  plough-tail 
are  fixed.  It  is  uiually  made  of  afh,  and  is  (trait,  and  eight  feet 
long  in  the  common  plough  ;  but,  in  the  four-coultercd  plough,  it 
is  ten  feet  long,  and  it’s  upper  part  arched. 

Beams  of  a  Jhip  are  the  great  main  crofs-timbers,  which  hold 
the  fides  pf  the  fhip  from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo  fupport 
the  decks  and  orlops  :  the  main  beam  is  next  the  main-maft,  and 
from  it  they  are  reckoned  by  firft,  lecond,  third  beam,  &c.  The 
greatelt  beam  of  all  is  called  the  mid-fhip  beam..  See  plate  125,  fg.  2. 

Beam  •  on  the  beam,  in  fea-language,  implies  any  diltance 
from  the  fliip  on  a  line  with  the  beams, os  at  right  angles  with  the  keel. 

Beam, 
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Beam,  before  the,  denotes  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  comprehended 
between  the  line  of  the  beam ,  and  that  part  of  the  compafs  which 
(he  Hems. 

Beam  ;  on  the  weather  beam,  on  the  weather  fide  of  the  fhip. 

Beam  of  a  balance,  the  lath  or  iron  of  a  pair  of  fcalcs  i  fometimes 
the  whole  apparatus  for  weighing  of  goods  is  fo  called  :  thus  we  fay, 
it  weighs  fo  much  at  the  king’s  beam. 

Beam,  or  roller,  among  weavers,  a  long  and  thick  wooden  cylin¬ 
der,  placed  lengthways  on  the  back-part  of  the  loom  of  thofe  who 
work  with  a  fhuttle. 

Beam,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  main  horn  of  a 
buck  or  hart. 

Beam,  among  hunters,  the  main  Hem  of  a  deer’s  head,  or  that 
part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops. 

Beam  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  fort  of  fiery  meteor  in  the  fhape  of 
a  pillar  ;  and  for  a  ray  of  the  fun. 

Beam  -feathers,  in  falconry,  the  longcft  feathers  in  the  wing 
of  a  hawk. 

Beam  filling,  in  building,  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  raifon  and  the  roof,  with  ftones  or  bricks  laid  between  the 
rafters  on  the  raifon,  and  plaiftered  on  with  loam,  where  the  garrets 
are  not  pargeted  or  plailtercd,  as  in  country  places. 

Beam-/^?>,  in  ichthyology,  a  fea-monfier  refembling  a  pike:  it 
is  a  dreadful  enemy  to  mankind,  feizing  like  a  blood-hound,  and 
never  letting  go  if  he  gets  faft  hold.  The  teeth  of  this  fifh  are  faid 
to  be  fo  venomous,  that  the  leaf!  touch  of  them  is  mortal,  unlefs 
an  antidote  be  immediately  applied. 

BEAN,  faba,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe 
flower  is  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  and  from  it’s  cup  there  arifes 
a  piftil,  which  finally  becomes  a  large  pod,  containing  large,  flatted, 
and,  in  feme  degree,  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  To  this  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  ftalks  are  firm  and  eretft,  and  the  leaves  ftand  by  pairs,  on 
a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

Mr.  Tournefort  has  enumerated  eight  fpecies  of  this  plant,  but 
we  have  only  the  four  following  forts,  commonly  fowed  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  i.  The  fmall  Lilbon.  2.  The  Spanifh.  3.  The  Sandwich. 
And,  4.  The  Windfor  taanx. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  to  be  planted  in  Odfober  and  No¬ 
vember,  under  warm  walls  and  hedges,  where,' if  they  ftand  through 
the  winter,  they  produce  beans  early  in  the  fpring.  They  may  alfo 
be  raifed  very  clofe  in  beds,  and  covered  with  hoops  and  matts  in 
the  winter ;  and  in  the  fpring  planted  out  ;  but  there  is  fome  hazard 
in  the  tranfplanting,  and  they  will  be  a  fortnight,  or  more,  later 
than  thofe  which  have  flood  the  winter  abroad. 

The  Lifbon  bean  is  preferred  to  the  Spanifh  ;  and  the  curious 
ought  to  have  frefh  feed  every  two  years  from  abroad,  for  they  are 
apt  to  degenerate,  though  not  in  goodnefs,  yet  in  their  earlinefs, 

The  Spanifh  and  Windfor  beans  are  not  to  be  planted  till  Chrift- 
mas,  but  efpecially  the  Windfor,  which  are  fubjeft,  more  than 
any  other  kind,  to  be  hurt  by  the  cold.  Thefe  beans  fhould  have  an 
open  ground,  and  be  planted  at  the  diflance  of  two  feet  and  a  half, 
row  from  row,  and  four  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows  ;  but 
if  the  place  is  clofely  furrounded  with  hedges  and  walls,  the  dif- 
tance  muft  be  greater,  elfe  the  ftalks  will  run  high,  but  they  will 
bear  very  little  fruit.  The  Sandwich  beans  are  hardier  than  the 
Windfor,  and  may  be  planted  to  come  in  between  the  early  crops 
and  them  ;  and,  though  not  much  regarded  at  prefent,  they  are  a 
very  good  bean. 

The  firft  plantation  of  Windfor  beans  fhould  be  made  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  ;  and,  after  that,  a  new  plantation  fhould  be  made 
every  three  weeks,  till  the  middle  of  May,  that  there  may  be  a 
fucceflion  of  crops. 

Beans  are  faid  to  be  nutritive  but  flatulent,  the  pods  yield  a  water 
held  good  again  ft  the  gripes  in  children.  Some  have  ufed  the  horfe- 
bean  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  coffee,  which  it  much  refembles  in  princi¬ 
ples  ;  only  it  contains  but  half  the  quantity  of  oil. 

Beans  make. one  of  the  fineft  of  all  baits  for  fifh.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  fteep  a  quarter  of  a  peck  in  fome  warm  watet,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours.  Then  boil  them  in  river  water  in  an  earthen  pot,  glazed 
within.  When  about  half  boiled,  put  in  three  or  four  ounces  of 
honey,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  mufk.  After  letting  them  boil  a 
little,  take  them  off  the  fire.  Then  feek  out  a  clean  place,  where 
there  are  no  weeds  :  throw  in  fome  of  thefe  beans  at  five  or  fix  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  for  fome  days.  This  will  draw 
the  fifh  together,  and  they  may  be  taken  in  great  numbers  with  a 
carting  net. 

Beans  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancients  in  gathering  the  votes  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  ele&ion  of  magiftrates.  A  white  bean  figni- 
fipd  abfolution,  and  a  black  one  condemnation. 

The  Egyptians  held  it  a  crime  to  look  at  beans,  judging  the  very 
fight  unclean. 

Be  an-^me,  was  in  fome  repute  with  the  ancient  ladies  as  a  cof- 
metic,  tofmooth  the  fkin,  and  take  away  wrinkles  from  it. 

Bean,  horfe,  is  the  only  kind  cultivated  by  the  plough  ;  it  de¬ 
lights  chiefly  in  a  ftiff  and  moift  clay  ;  three  bulhcls  will  fow  an 
acre,  and  this  is  to  be  done  in  February.  The  common  produce  is 
about  20  bufhels  from  an  acre.  Some  farmers  very  properly  fow 
tares  and  horfe-^w  together.  Lefs  than  one  bufhel  of  feed,  by 
the  new  hufbandry,  will  ferve  for  an  acre  of  ground;  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  has  exceeded  that  of  the  old,  by  more  than  ten  bufhels  an  acre. 

Bean  Jlalks;  the  afhes  of  them  make  good  and  clear  glafs. 

Bean,  bog,  a  plant  with  a  hairy  corolla,  a  bifid  ftigina,  and  a 
fingle-celled  capfule.  It  is  common  in  boggy  places,  but  never 
cultivated. 

Beans,  kidney,  or  French  Beans,  the  name  of  a  well-known 
plant,  greatly  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  plant  brought  from  America, 
which  it  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  ftiperfluous  to  enumerate ; 
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efpecially  as  fome  of  the  old  forts  are  preferable  to  any  of  the  new 
for  the  kitchen  garden. 

The  three  forts  of  kidney  beans  chiefly  propagated  in  England 
for  the  table,  are,  the  Dutch  kidney-taw,  the  Batterfea  kidney- 
bean ,-  and  the  tree  kidney-taw.  They  are  all  propagated  from  feeds 
which  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crop,  but  thefe  fhould  have  a  warm 
fituation  and  a  dry  foil  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  fown  in  a  dry  feafon 
To  fupply  the  table  afterwards,  there  fhould  be  frefh  fovvings  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  two  laft  of  which  will  continue  till  the 
frofts  come  to  deftroy  them. 

There  is  one  fort  which  deferves  to  he  particularly  mentioned 
and  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for  the* 
beauty  of  it’s  fcarlet  flowers,  from  whence  it  is  called  the  fcarlet 
bean.  This  fort  hath  twirting  ftalks,  which,  if  properly  fupported, 
will  rife  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  ;  the  leaves  are 
fma'ler  than  thofe  of  the  common  kidney-taw.  The  flowers  grow 
in  large  fpikes,  and  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort 
and  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour  ;  the  pods  are  large  and  rough,  and  the 
feeds  are  purple  marked  with  black.  'This  fort  requires  no  other 
treatment  than  the  common  fort,  but  the  ftalks  fhould  have  tall 
ftakes  put  down  by  them  to  twine  round,  otherwife  they  will  fall 
to  the  ground,  which  will  foon  caufe  them  to  rot.  Although  this 
fort  be  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  it’s  flowers,  yet  Mr.' 
Miller  recommends  it  as  the  beftfort  for  the  table  ;  and  adds,  that 
whoever  makes  trial  of  this,  will,  he  is  perfuaded,  prefer  it  to  all 
other  kinds  yet  known. 

Bean,  kidney,  tree ,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Geycine. 

Bean-/w,  binding,  rnimof a.  See  Sensitive  -plant. 

Bean,  Mulucco,  is  a  fort  of  fruit  frequently  caft  on  fhore  in  the 
north-w'eft  iflands  of  Scotland  ;  efpecially  on  the  coafts  moft  expo- 
fed  to  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  Prodromus,  and  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his 
defeription  of  the  Orkney  iflands. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  procured  four  fpecies  of  them  little  injured  by  the  ‘ 
fea,  and  found  on  examination,  that  three  of  them  were  the  com¬ 
mon  produce  of  the  .ifland  of  Jamaica  ;  where  he  had  himfelf  ga¬ 
thered  them,  and  deferibed  them  in  his  catalogue  and  hiftory.  They 

are  called  by  fome  Orkney-taz«x  ,•  but  are  not  the  produce  of  that 
ifland,  or  indeed  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  of  America. 

Bean,  caper,  zygopbilhm,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  decandria  rnonogynia,  and  of  which  there  are  fix  fpecies; 

1.  Bean  caper,  with  a  five-fided,  prifmatical  capfule,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  bean  caper.  2.  Bean  caper,  with  the  angles  of  the  capfule  com- 
prefTsd  and  membraneous.  3.  Bean  caper,  with  globular  deprefled 
capfules.  4.  Bean  caper,  with  oval,  acute,  pointed  capfules.  3. 
Bean  caper,  with  cylindrical  capfules.  6.  Bean  caper,  with  a  prickly 
(talk. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  thefe  plants  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Syria  ; 
it  is  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring,  on  a  warm  border  ©f 
light  earth  ;  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe;  when  their 
ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  let  the  furface  of  the  ground  be  covered 
with  tan,  and  in  frofty  weather  with  ftraw  or  peefe-haulm.  In  the 
fpring  let  the  plants  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  light  foil,  on’ a 
fouth  border,  clofe  to  a  warm  wall.  The  other  five  fpecies  are  all 
natives  of  Africa,  and  are  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings ;  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bqd  in  the  fpring. 

The  Syrians  ufe  this  plant  to  kill  worms,  on  account  of  it’s  bit- 
ternefs. 

Bean-aj^,  a  fmall  fifhing  vefiel  among  the  Portuguefe,  generally 
navigated  by  one  large,  long  fail,  the  bottom  of  which  rtretches  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  and  the  upper  part  tapers  to  a  point, 
fo  that  it  nearly  refembles  a  right-angled  plain  triangle.  Thefe 
are  called  lateen-fails. 

BEAN-trefoil.  Shrub  Trefoil.  Seethe  article  Trefoil. 

Bean  tree,  erythrina.  Corallodendron.  See  the  article 
Cora LLO DEN DRON. 

Bean  fly,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by  which  fome  authors 
diftinguifh  a  very  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  frequently 
found  on  bean  blofloms. 

Bean,  among  anatomifts,  fignifies  the  glans  of  the  penis,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it’s  refemblance  to  that  pulfe  in  figure. 

Bean  is  likewife  improperly  applied  to  a  weight,  containing  the 
third  part  of  a  fcruple. 

BEAR,  ur/us,  in  zoology,  is  a  well  known  animal  of  the  cat 
kind  ;  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  but  more  in  commerce  and  fport. 

It  is  dirtinguifhed  by  having  only  four  teats,  two  on  the  breaft,  and 
two  on  the  belly  ;  alfo  feet  formed  for  climbing  or  walking,  with 
five  toes  on  each. 

The  tail  of  the  common  bear  is  abrupt  ;  it’s  fore  teeth  are  of  a 
conic  figure  ;  the  canine  teeth  are  placed  at  a  diftance  from  the 
grinders,  and  are  two  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  penis  is  long. 

It  is  a  large,  but  unfightly  animal,  and  grows  to  different  fizes, 
in  different  places,  from  that  of  a  maftiff  dog,  to  that  of  a  fmall 
heifer.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  deep  fur  ;  the  head  is  large 
and  long;  the  neck  lhort,  and  very  thick  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall,  the 
thighs  are  long,  but  the  under  part  of  ,the  legs  fhort,  and  it  has  a 
knee-pan  at  that  joint.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  of  many  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

1  here  are  two  kinds  of  bears,  terreftrial  and  marine  ;  the  former 
of  which  keep  to  the  mountains ;  whereas  the  latter  come  out  on 
the  ice  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  North  fea.  Some  of  this  kind, 
of  an  incredible  fize,  are  found  in  NovaZembla. 

Each  male  among  the  fea  -bears  has  a  feraglio  to  hift^plY,  con¬ 
taining  from  fifteen  to  fifty  females,  which  he  poflefles  as  his  own 
property. 

Bear’s  ftefh  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greateft  rarities  among  the 
,  Chinefe ; 
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Chinefe  ;  infomuch  that,  Du  Halde  tells  us,  the  emperor  will  fend 
fifty  or  a  hundred  leagues  into  Tartary,  to  procure  them  fora  great 
entertainment ;  and  the  paw  of  a  bear ,  falted  and  fmoaked,  is 
ferved  upatthe  tables  ofprinces.  It’sfldh  was  alio  muchefteemed 
by  the  ancients. 

Bear’s  greafe  is  accounted  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  cold  difor- 
ders,  efpcciallv  rheumafifms.  Some  have  alfo  applied  it  with  fuccefs 
in  the  gout,  and  againft  tumours  and  ulcers.  To  be  good,  it  muft 
be  newly  melted,  grevifh,  glutinous,  of  a  ftrong,  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  moderate  confidence.  That  is  adulterated  with  common 
tallow,  which  appears  too  white. 

Bear's /kin  makes  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce;  the  fur 
being  ufed  in  houfings,  on  coach-boxes,  &c.  Of  the  fkins  of  bears 
cubs  are  made  gloves,  muffs,  and  the  like.  In  fome  countries 
clothes  are  made  of  it,  more  especially  bags  wherein  to  keep  the  feet 
warm  in  fevcre  colds. 

Bear -garden,  a  large  place,  where  bears  and  other  beafts  are  ex- 
pofed  as  a  public fpedtacle  to  be  baited.  Z&w-baiting  was  a  favou¬ 
rite  paftime  with  our  anceftors ;  an  inftance  of  which  occurs  fo 
lately  as  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Bear -leading,  to  fhew  tricks,  is  an  ancient  practice,  which,  Du 
Cange  oblerves,  is  prohibited  in  the  canons  of  the  church. 

Bear -wards,  urfarii ,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  a  kind 
of  fervants  ingreat  families,  whohad  the  care  of  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  thofe  animals.  Our  nobility  had  formerly  officers  of  this  kind. 
The  annual  falary  of  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  fifth  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  was  twenty  fliillings. 

Bear,  order  of  the,  a  military  order  in  Switzerland,  eftablifhed 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1213,  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
for  the  fervice  the  Swifs  had  done  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gal.  A  med^l,  on  which  was  reprefented  a  bear  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  of  earth,  was  affixed  to  the  collar  of  the  order. 

Bear,  or  Bere,  a  fpecies  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  yields  a 
large  return,  but  is  not  efteemed  fo  good  as  the  common  barley  for 
malting. 

Bear’s  breech.  Acanthus,  in  botany,  and  Branc  urfine;  a 
genus  of  the  didynarnia  angio/permia  clafs.  It’s  characters  are  :  the 
empalement  of  the  flower  is  two-leaved  and  bifid ;  the  petal  has  but 
one  lip,  which  is  turned  backward,  and  is  divided  into  three  3t  the 
end.  The  capfule  has  two  cells,  each  containing  one  feed  ;  it  is  of 
the  ringent  clafs  of  flowers,  whole  feeds  are  in  a  capfule.  It  is  in 
the  fecond  divifion  of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  clafs.  There  arc  four 
ffcjecies.  The  common  acanthus,  whofe  leaves  cotnpofe  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  is  ufed  in  medicine,  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Levant. 

Be  ar, greater  and  leffer,  in  aftronomv.  See  Ursa  major  and  minor. 

BEARD,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin,  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  face  ;  chiefly  of  adults  and  males. 

The  beard  has  been  liable  to  various  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  : 
Kingfon  affures  us,  that  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  religion  of  the 
Tartars  confifts  in  the  management  of  their  beards;  and  that  they 
waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Perfians,  and  declared  them 
infidels,  though,  in  other  refpeCts,  of  the  fame  faith  with  them- 
felves,  merely  becaufe  they  would  not  cut  their  whilkers  after  the 
mode  or  rite  of  the  Tartars. 

Athenatus,  from  Chryfippus,  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  always 
wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  difcipline  has 
been  very  different  among  ecclefiafticson  the  article  of  beards:  fome- 
timesthey  have  been  enjoined  to  wear  them,  from  a  notion  of  too 
much  effeminacy  in  (having,  and  that  a  long  beard  was  more  fuitable 
to  the  ecclefiaftical  gravity;  and  fometimes  again  they  were  forbid  it, 
as  imagining  pride  to  lurk  beneath  a  venerable  beard. 

There  have  been  long  difputes  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
about  their  beards:  fince  the  time  of  their  feparation,  the  Romanifts 
feem  to  have  given  more  into  the  practice  of  (having,  by  way  of 
oppofition  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  have  even  made  fome  exprefs  confti- 
tutions  de  radendis  barbis. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufe  very  zealoufly  the  caufe  of 
long  beards,  and  are  extremely  fcandaiized  at  the  beardlefs  images  of 
faints  in  the  Romiffi  churches. 

With  the  Turks,  it  is  more  infamous  for  any  one  to  have  his 
beard  cut  off,  than  with  us  to  be  publicly  whipt,  or  branded  with 
a  hot  iron.  They  who  ferve  in  the  feraglio  have  their  beards  i liaved 
as  a  token  offervitude;  and  when  they  are  fet  at  liberty,  they  per¬ 
mit  it  to  grow.  With  them  and  the  Perfians,  the  beard  is  a  mark 
of  authority  and  liberty.  There  are  abundance  in  that' country  who 
would  prefer  death  to  this  kind  of  puniffiment.  The  Arabs  make 
the  prefervation  of  the  beard  a  capital  article  of  religion,  becaufe 
Mahomet  never  cut  his. 

The  Turkiffi  wives  kifs their  hulbands’  beards,  and  children  their 
fathers,  as  often  as  they  come  to  falute  them.  The  men  kifs  one 
another’s  beards  reciprocally  on  both  (ides,  when  they  falute  each 
other  in  the  ftreets,  or  come  off  from  any  journey. 

The  Jews  w  ear  a  beard  on  their  chin,  but  not  on  the  upper  Jip,  or 
cheeks. 

Beard,  touching  the,  was  praCtifed  among  the  ancients  by  fup- 
plicants,  and  thole  who  made  vows. 

Beard  ;  anointing  the  Beard  with  unguents,  was  anciently 
made  ufe  of  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  ftill  continues 
to  be  praCtifed  by  the  T urks,  who  throw  fweet-fcented  water  on  the 
beards  of  their  vifitants,  &c. 

Beard  ;  plucking  the  Beard,  was  a  mark  of  contempt  (hewn  to 
k-ynics.  Authors  fpeak  of  mortgaging  the  beard. 

Beard,  barbafalfa,  an  artificial  orfalf e  beard.  Thefe  were  ex¬ 
prefly  prohibited  in  a  general  council  of  Catalonia,  held  in  1351. 

Beard  of  amufcle ,  oyfter,  &c.  confifts  of  a  number  of  hai,:*  or 
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threads,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  ftones,  Sic.  Thefe  hairs 
u  rminatc  in  a  flat,  fpungy  fubftance,  which  w  hen  applied  to  th  fur- 
tace  ot  a  (tone, cleaves  to  it,  like  the  wet  leather  fuckers  that  bovs  ufe. 

Beards  are  alfo  two  fmall,  oblong,  fiefhy  bodies,  placed  juft 
above  the  trunks  of  infedls,  as  in  moths,  butterflies,  and  gnats. 

Beard,  or  under-heard,  of  a  horfe,  alfo  called  his  chuck,  is  that 
part  underneath  the  low'er  mandible  on  the  outfide,  and  above  the 
chin,  where  the  curb  of  the  bridle  refts. 

Bear  d  0/ acomet,  in  aftronomy,  the  rays  which  the  comet  emits 
towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  whither  it  feems  to  dired  it’s  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  this  that  diftinguifhes  the  beard  from  the  tail,  which 
implies  thofe  rays  that  are  emitted  in  the  tradt  through  which  it  has 
palled.  0 

BEARDED,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  with  a  beard,  or  fome  re- 
femblancc  of  it. 

Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  generally  with  bearded 
faces.  1  he  Romans  paid  their  worfhip  to  a  beard.d  Venus,  a  ftatue 
of  whom  was  found  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
of  both  fexes.  The  learned  have  formed  various  conjectures  con¬ 
cerning  the  reafon  of  thus  reprefenting  the  goddefs  of  beauty. 

Bearded  women,  are  thofe  who  want  the  menflrual  difeharge  ; 
and  fevcral  inftances  are  given  by  phyfieians,  of  grown  women,  es¬ 
pecially  widows,  in  whom,  on  the  flopping  of  the  menfes,  beards 
appeared.  EufebiusNieurembcrgiusmentions  a  woman  who  had  a 
beard  reaching  to  her  navel; 

Bearded  brothers,  were  thofe  in  the  ancient  church,  who  were 
allowed  to  wear  theirC&zrzfr  contrary  to  the  rule  ofthepiofeffed  monks. 

Bearded  hufk,  among  florifts,  implies  a  hulk  that  appears  hairy 
on  the  edges  ;  as  that  of  a  rofe,  &c. 

BEARER,  in  architedure,  a  poft,  pier,  or  wall,  ereded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  Ihorten  it’s  bearing,  or 
to  prevent  it’s  whole  weight  refting  on  the  two  ends  only. 

Bearers  a  term  applied  by  middle-aged  writers  to  thofe  women 
who,  in  the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  hold  the  child  in  their  arms,  and 
prefent  him  to  the  prieft. 

Bearer  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  perfon  in  whofe  hand  the  bill  is, 
or  in  favour  of  whom  the  laft  order  was  made.  See  Bile  of  exchange. 

Bearers  are  thofe  perfons  who  carry  the  dead  to  the  grave. 
Pall-bearers  peculiarly  denote  certain  friends  of  the  deceafed,  who 
attend  the  corpfe  thither. 

Bearers,  among  gardeners,  fignify  the  fruit  branches,  or  fuch 
as  bear  fruit.  The  bearing  branches  of  an  apple-tree  are  rougher 
in  their  bark,  than  the  other  branches  of  the  tree. 

BEARING,  in  geography,  the  fituation  of  one  place  from  an¬ 
other,  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compafs ;  or  the  angle, 
which  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  places  makes  with  the  meri¬ 
dians  of  each.  1  he  bearings  of  places  on  the  ground  are  ufually 
determined  Irom  the  magnetic  needle:  in  the  managing  of  thefe 
lies  the  principal  part  of  furveying. 

Bearing,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  comprehended 
between  the  neareft  meridian  and  any  diftant  objeCt,  either  difeo- 
vered  by  the  eye,  or  found  by  the  finical  proportion  ;  as,  at  four 
P.  M.  we  difeovered  Cape  Malacha,  bearing  W.  64°.  S.  or,  hav¬ 
ing  the  difference  of  longitude  and  latitude  given,  we  find  th  cheat¬ 
ing  and  diftance  by  analogy. 

When  a  ffiip  fails  towards  the  Ihore,  Ihe  is  faid  to  bear  in  with 
the  land.  When  a  (hip  that  was  to  windward  comes  under  another 
lhip’s  ftern,  and  fo  gives  her  the  wind,  Ihe  is  faid  to  bear  under  her 
lee.  If  a  Ihip  fails  into  an  harbour  with  the  wind  large,  Ihe  is  faid 
to  bear  in  with  the  harbour ,  See. 

Bearing  fail  well,  is  applied  to  a  ftiff-guided  fhip,  which  will 
not  couch  down  on  a  fide  with  a  great  deai  of  fail. 

Bearing  off,  a  term  ufed  at  lea  for  thrulting  off.  Thus,  in 
hoifting  any  thing  into  the  fhip,  if  it  hath  hold  by  ariy  part  of  the 
Ihip  ordnance,  or  the  like,  they  fay,  bear  it  off  from  the  /hip's fide. 

Bearing-^,  or  Bearing  away,  in  navigation.  A  ffiip  is  faid  to 
do  fo,  when  having  failed  fome  time  with  a  fide-wind,  ffie  alters 
her  courfe  and  fails  more  before  it:  this  is  probably  called  bearing-up , 
becaufe  the  helm  is  borne  up  to  the  wind-fide  of  the  Ihip  :  for, 
otherwife,  it  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  an  abfolute  contradiction  to 
fay  a  ffiip  bcars-up  when  ffie  goes  before  the  wind,  fince  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  the  current  of  the  tide  in  a  river,  is  un- 
derftood  to  determine  the  fituation  of  places  within  it’s  limits  ;  (of 
we  always  fay,  up  to  the  windward,  and  down  to  the  leeward : 
and  yet,  abfurd  and  contradictory  as  it  is  to  common  fenfe,  this 
phrafe  is  adopted  in  the  inltruction  of  our  navy,  in  the  room  ol  bear- 
away,  or  bear-down. 

Bearing  alfo  implies  the  fituation  of  a  diftant  objeCt,  eflimated 
from  fome  part  of  the  ffiip,  according  to  her  pofition  ;  and  in  this 
fenfe  the  objeCt  muft  be  either  a-head,  a-ftern,  a-brealt,  on  the 
bow,  or  on  the  quarter. 

Bearing  of  a  piece  of  timber,  among  carpenters,  fignifies  the 
fpace  either  between  it's  two  fixed  extremes,  when  it  has  no  other 
fupport,  which  they  call  bearing  at  length,  or  between  one  extreme 
and  a  poft,  brick-wall,  & c.  trimmed  up  between  the  ends  to  Ihorten 
it’s  bearing. 

Bearing  of  an  arch,  or  vault,  is  the  effort  which  the  ftones  make 
to  burft  open  the  piers.  The  French  cal]  it  poufj'ec. 

Bearings,  in  heraldry,  fignify  a  coat  of  arms,  or  the  figures  of 
armories,  by  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  diftinguiflied  from  the 
vulgar,  and  from  one  another. 

It  feems  very  natural  to  date  the  rife  and  origin  of  heraldry  in 
England,  as  now  praCtifed,  from  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  who,  as  they  deftroyed  many  li¬ 
beral  arts,  fo  they  feem,  in  return,  to  have  given  birth  to  this  of 
heraldry.  Thefe  warlike  nations,  having  fubdued  the  rmghty  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  raifed  their  glory  by  military  fervice,  became  very 
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fond  of  the  atchievements  of  their  aneeftors  and  great  men,  and  de¬ 
rived  their  enfigns  and  titles  of  honour  from  what  was  charadlerifti- 
cal  of  a  foldicr.  Thev  firfl,  therefore,  diflinguifhed  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  into  three  ranks,  which  they  named,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent' orders  of  military  men,  miles,  eques,  and  fait  fir;  and  their 
po (ferity,  willing  to  commemorate  their  honours,  transferred  to 
themfelves  their  feveral  military  enfigns  ;  and  thefc  became  what  we 
call  bearings,  or  arms,  the  marks  of  gentility,  or  of  houfes,  fome 
one  of  which  had  deferved  an  elevation  above  the  common  rank  of 
mankind. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  armorial  bearings  were  fingle 
and  plain,  confiding  only  of  a  few  figures.  Charges,  differences, 
quartering*,  &c.  are  of  later  invention.  _  ( 

Bearing  of  an  organ  pipe,  fignifies  an  error  or  variation  from  it  s 
proper  and  juft  found.  See  T  empkraturf..  . 

Bearing  down  of  the  matrix,  is  a  diforder  incident  to  pregnant 
women,  being  a  weight  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  or  pref- 
fure  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  painful  fenfation  in 
walking  ;  andfometimes  alfo  difficulty  of  urine,  numbnefs  of  the 
hips,  uneafinefs  in  going  to  (fool,  and,  in  the  end,  abortion. 

Bearing  claws,  among  cock-fighters,  are  the  foremoft  toes  of  a 
cock.  If  thefe  are  hurt  or  gravelled,  he  cannot  fight. 

Bearing  of  a  flag,  refpefts  the  (late  of  his  head,  or  the  croches 
which  he  bears  on  his  horns.  Thus,  if  any  perfon  inquire  what  a 
(lag  bears,  you  are  only  to  reckon  the  croches,  and  never  to  exprefs 
an  odd  number:  as,  if  he  have  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and 
five  on  his  far,  you  mud  fay  he  bears  ten  ;  a  falfe  right  on  his  near 
horn  ;  if  but  four  on  the  near  horn,  and  fix  on  the  far  horn,  you 
mull  fay  he  bears  twelve  ;  a  double  falfe  right  on  the  near  horn. 

BEAST,  a  general  appellation  for  all  four-footed  animals,  whe¬ 
ther  proper  for  food,  labour,  or  fport ;  the  latter  of  which  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  beafls  of  the  forejl  and  of  chace. 

Beasts  of  the  forejl,  are  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf. 

Beasts  of  chace,  are  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  roe,  and  martin. 

Beasts  and  fowls  of  the  warren  are,  the  hare,  coney,  pheafant, 
and  partridge.  See  Game. 

Beasts  of  burden,  all  forts  of  four-footed  animals  ufed  in  carrying 
burdens.  Thefe  are  chiefly  elephants,  camels,  dromedaries,  horfes, 
mules,  afies,  and  the  ffieep  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Beast,  at  ombre,  is  where  the  player,  or  perfon  that  undertakes 
the  game,  lofes  it  to  the  other  two  ;  the  penalty  of  which  is  a  for¬ 
feiture  equal  to  the  flake  played  for. 

Beast,  labete,  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  French  game  at  cards. 

BEAT,  or  undulation,  in  mufic,  See  the  article  Undu¬ 
lation. 

Beat,  in  fencing,  fignifies  a  blow  or  ftroke  given  with  the  fword. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  beats',  the  firfl  is  performed  with  the  foi¬ 
ble  of  a  man’s  fword  on  the  foible  of  his  adverfary’s,  which  in  the 
fchools  is  commonly  called  battcrie,  from  the  French  battre,  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  a  purfuit,  to  make  an  open  upon  the  adverfary.  The 
fecond  and  beft  kind  of  beat  is  performed  with  the  fort  of  a  man’s 
fword  upon  the  foible  of  his  adverfary’s,  not  with  a  fpring,  as  in 
binding,  but  with  a  jerk,  or  dry  beat;  and  is  therefore  mod  proper 
for  the  parades  without  or  within  the  fword,  becaufe  ot  the  rebound 
a  man’s  fword  has  thereby  from  his  adverfary’s, whereby  he  procures 
tohimfelf  the  better  and  furer  opportunity  of  rifpofling. 

Beat,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  fa-id  to  beat  the  duft,  j.  when 
he  does  not,  at  each  flroke  or  motion,  take  in  ground  or  way  enough 
with  his  fore-legs;  2.  he  is  faid  to  beat  the  duft  at  terra  d  terra, 
when  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his  (boulders,  making 
his  ftrokes  or  motions  too  fliort,  as  if  he  made  them  all  in  one 
place  ;  3.  he  beats  the  duft  at  curvets,  when  he  docs  them  too  pre¬ 
cipitately,  and  too  low  ;  4.  he  beats  upon  a  walk,  when  he  walks 
too  (hort,  and  thus  rids  but  little  ground,  whether  it  be  in  (trait 
lines,  rounds,  or  pafiings. 

Beat  upon  the  hand,  in  the  manege.  See  CriACK. 

Beat  of  drum,  in  the  military  art,  is  to  give  notice  by  beat  of 
drum  of  a  fudden  danger  ;  or,  that  fcattcred  foldiers  may  repair  to 
their  arms  and  quarters,  is  to  beat  an  alarm,  or  to  arms ;  alfo  to  fig- 
nify,  by  different  manners  of  founding  a  drum,  that  the  foldiers  are 
to  fall  on  the  enemy  :  to  retreat  before,  in,  or  after  an  attack  ;  to 
move,  or  march,  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  treat  upon  terms, 
to  confer  with  the  enemy  ;  to  permit  the  foldiers  to  come  out  of 
their  quarters  at  break  of  day:,  to  order  to  repair  to  their  colours, 
&c.  is  to  beat  a  charge,  a  retreat,  a  march,  See. 

BEATER,  in  matters  of  commerce,  denotes  thofe  kinds  of 
workmen  who  are  employed  to  hammer  or  flatten  certain  metals, 
&c.  fuch  as  plafter -beater,  mortar  -beater,  &c. 

Beaters,  gold,  thofe  artifans,  who,  by  beating  gold  and  diver 
with  a  hammer  on  a  marble,  in  moulds  of  vellum  and  bullocks  guts, 
reduce  them  to  thin  leaves  fit  for  gilding  or  filvering  of  copper,  iron, 
Heel,  wood,  and  the  like. 

Beaters,  tin,  are  employed  to  beat  tin  on  large  blocks  of  mar¬ 
ble,  till  it  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves,  fit  to  be  applied  with  quick- 
lilver  behind  looking-glaifes.  See  Foliating,  GoLV-beating. 

Beater,  among  gardeners,  is  a  piece  of  wood  half  a  yard  long, 
fix  inches  thick,  and  eight  or  nine  broad,  having  a  handle  fixed  ob¬ 
liquely  in  the  middle  :  it’s  ufe  is,  to  gravel  walks  and  alleys  in  gar¬ 
dens  even. 

“BEATIFICATION,  an  adt  whereby  the  pope  declares  a  perfon 
beatified ,  or  blefled  after  death:  it  is  the  firfl  ltep  towards  canoniza¬ 
tion. 

Particular  orders  of  monks  alfo  aflume  to  thcmfelves  the  power 
of  beatification.  Thus  Odlavia  Melchiorica  was  beatified  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  ceremonies  by  the  Dominicans,  for  a  logacy  of  7000 
dollars  to  the  order. 

Beatification,  in  eledlricitv,  denotes  an  elcdlrical  experiment 


of  profeflor  Boze,  bv  which  he  incirclcd  the  head  of  a  perfon  ftrone- 
ly  eledlrified,  and  (landing  on  a  large  cake  of  pitch,  with  a  luminous 
glory,  refembling  that  wherewith  painters  adorn  the  heads  of  faints 

BEATING,  among  fportfmen,  fignifies  the  noife  which  hares 
make  in  rutting  time  :  the  hart  is  faid  to  bell,  &c. 

Beating,  pulsation,  in  medicine,  the  reciprocal  motion  or 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  Phyficians  diflinguifli  81  different  kinds 
of  fimple  beatings,  and  15  compound  j  60  beats  in  a  minute,  denotes 
a  temperate  man. 

Beating  of  the  heart.  Some  have  doubted  whether  it  be  dedu- 
cible  from  any  known  laws  or  powers  of  nature. 

Beating  flax,  or  hemp.  See  thofe  articles.  Beating  hemp 
is  a  puniftiment  inflidlcd  on  loofe  and  diforderly  perfons. 

Beating,  in  book-binding,  is  the  (hiking' a  book,  in  quires,  on 
a  marble  block,  with  a  heavy,  broad-faced  hammer,  after  folding, 
and  before  binding  or  ditching  if.  The  elegance  and  excellence  of 
the  binding,  and  the  ea(y  opening  of  the  book,  in  a  great  meafure 
depends  on  beating  the  book  properly. 

Beating,  in  the  paper  manufacture,  denotes  the  beating  of  paper 
on  2  ltone  with  a  heavy  hammer  that  has  a  large  fmooth  head  and 
fliort  handle,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fmooth  and  uniform,  fo  as 
to  be  fit  for  writing  upon. 

Beating  the  wind,  was  a  practice  in  the  ancient  method  of  trial 
by  combat.  If  either  of  the  combatants  failed  to  appear  in  the  field 
at  the  time  agreed  upon,  the  other  wras  to  beat  the  wind,  or  make  a 
number  of  flourifhes  with  his  weapon  ;  by  which  adt  he  was  ihti- 
tled  to  the  rewards  of  a  conqueror. 

Beating  the  hands  or  feet ,  in  token  of  approbation  or  praife. 
See  Applause. 

Beating  time,  in  mufic,  is  a  method  of  measuring  and  marking 
the  time  for  performers  in  concert,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot 
up  and  down  fucccllively,  and  in  equal  times. 

Malcolm  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  contrive  the.divifion  ©f 
the  meafure  fo,  that  every  down  and  up  of  the^fl//«^ftiall  end  with  a 
particular  note,  on  which  the  diftindlnefs,  and,-  as  it  were,  the  fenfe 
of  the  melody,  very  much  depends.  Hence  the  beginning  of  every 
time,  or  beating  in  the  meafure,  is  reckoned  the  accented  part  thereof. 

In  the  Italian  mufic,  beating  time  is  denoted  by  the  term  a  bnttuta, 
which  is  ufually  put  after  what  they  called  recitativo,  where  littleos 
no  time  isobferved,  to  fignify,  that  here  they  are  to  begin  again  to 
mark  or  beat  the  time  exadtly. 

Beating,  in  navigation,  the  aft  of  making  a  progrefs  againft 
the  wind,  in  a  zigzag  line,  or  traverfe.  Beating,  however,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  underftood  to  be  turning  to  w indw'ard  in  a  ftorm  or  frefli 
wind.  See  Tacking. 

Beating,  drubbing,  or  fcourging,  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
univerfal  fpecies  of  punishment.  It  obtained  among  the  Romans 
under  the  denomination  of  verberare ,  fufligare,  flagellar e,  pulfare y 
&c.  In  the  eaft,  it  has  the  name  of  baflmado. 

Beating,  in  the  Engli(h  law.  See  the  article  Battery. 

Beating  in  the  flanks,  a  diftemper  common  to  black  cattle,  and 
indicates  a  great  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Beating,  inhufbandry.  See  the  article  Burning  of  land. 

BEATITUDE  implies  the  fupreme  good,  or  the  higheft  degree 
of  happinefs  human  nature  is  fufceptible  of;  and  denotes  bleffednefs 
or  fovereign  felicity  ;  by  the  Greeks  called  ruSai/zevia;  and  by  the 
Latins  fummum  barium,  bcatitas,  and  beatitudo. 

Beatitude,  in  theology,  fignifies  the  beatific  vifion,  or  the 
fruition  of  God  to  all  eternity  in  a  future  life. 

Beatitude  likewife  alludes  to  the  thefes  contained  in  the  fer- 
mon  delivered  by  Chrifton  the  mount,  wherein  he  declares,  Blefled 
are  the  poor  in  fpirit,  the  meek,  thofe  that  mourn,  &c. 

Beatitude  was  a  title  anciently  conferred  on  all  bi (hops,  and 
even  on  laymen,  but  in  later  times  is  reftrained  to  the  pope. 

BEATS  of  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  ftrokes  made  by  the  fangs  or 
pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  the  balance,  or  of  the  pads  in  a  royaf  pen¬ 
dulum. 

To  know  how  many  beats  a  watch  has  in  an  hour,  divide  the  beats. 
in  12  hours  into  12  parts,  and  it  gives  17952,  which  is  called  the 
train  of  the  watch,  or  the  beats  in  an  hour.  If  this  be  divided  Into 
60  parts,  it  gives  299,  and  a  little  more,  for  the  beats  in  a  minute  ; 
and  fo  you  may  proceed  tofeconds  or  thirds. 

By  the  beats  and  turns  of  the  fufee,  the  hours  that  any  watch  will 
go,  may  be  found  thus.  As  the  beats  of  a  balance  in  one  hour, 
are  to  th cheats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  the 
turns  of  the  fufee  1,  to  the  continuance  of  the  watch’s  going.  Thus, 
20169  :  26928  :  :  12  :  16. 

To  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee,  fay.  As 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee,  to  the  continuance  of  the  watch’s 
going  in  hours:  fo  are  the  beats  in  one  hour,  to  the  beats  of  one 
turn  of  the  fufee  ;  i.  e.  *2  :  16  : :  20196  :  26928. 

To  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  an  hour,  fay.  As  the  hours  of  the 
watch’s  going,  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  ;  fo  are  the  beats 
in  one  turn  of  the  fufee,  to  the  beats  of  an  hour.  Thus,  16:  12 
: :  26928  :  20196. 

BEAVER,  fiber ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  creature  about  four  feet  in 
length,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  His  Ikin,  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  regions,  is  generally  black,  but  it  brightens  into  a  reddiffi 
tindture  in  the  temperate  climates.  He  is  covered  with  two  forts  of 
.  hair,  one  long,  and  the  other  a  foft  down  ;  the  latter,  which  is  an 
inch  in  length,  is  extremely  fine  and  compadl,  and  accommodates 
the  animal  with  a  neceffary  warmth.  The  long  hair  preferves  the 
down  from  dirt  and  humidity. 

The  beaver,  whether  male  or  female,  has  four  bags  under  his 
inteftines,  impregnated  with  arifinous  and  liquid  fubftance,  which, 
when  it  is  ejedted,  fettles  into  a  thick  confidence. 

His  teeth  are  ftrong,  and  deeply  riveted  into  his  jaws,  with  a  long 
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and  crooked  root ;  with  thefe  he  cuts  as  well  the  wood  with  which  I 
he  build  ,  as  that  which  furnifties  him  with  food.  His  fore -feet  rc- 
fcmblc  thofe  of  fuch  animals  as  hold  what  they  cat  with  their  paws, 
as  apes,  for  inftance,  and  rats,  and  fquirrels ;  with  thefe  feet  he 
digs,  foftens,  and  works  the  clay,  which  is  extremely  ferviceable  to 
him.  His  hind  feet  arc  accommodated  with  membranes*  like  thofe 
ofagoofe.  There  are  two  other  fpecies  of  this  animal ;  viz.  the 
cajlor,  with  a  flat,  lanceolated  or  oblong  tail,  called  by  Clufius  the 
exotic  water-rat  ;  and  the  cajtor,  with  a  long,  flat,  lanceolated  tail, 
with  cloven  feet.  The  addrefs  and  contrivance  of  thefe  creatures, 
in  conftruding  their  habitations,  would  fcarcely  obtain  credit,  were 
thev  not  well  attefled. 

The  bladders  in  this  animal  deftined  for  receiving  the  medicinal 
fubflance  called  cajlor ,  are  diftindt  from  the  tefticles,  and  are  four 
large  ones,  placed  about  the  lower  part  of  the  os  pubis  /  two  of  thefe 
{land  above  the  other  two,  but  clofely  joined  to  one  another,  the  two 
upper  being  to  prepare  that  matter,  and  the  two  other  to  bring  it  to 
the  greater  perfection  and  undtuoufnels,  and  render  it  of  a  (longer 
lcent  and  deepercolour,  as  it  is  always  found  with  this  difference  in 
thefe  bags  from  what  it  is  in  the  upper  ones.  The  lower  bags,  (or 
this  rcalon,are  of  a  glandular  ftrudture  ;  and  under  thefe  lower  bags 
there  is  another  long  one  full  of  a  matter,  more  yellow  and  liquid, 
and  feeming  more  elaborated  than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  of  a 
different  fmtll  from  the  former,  and  more  than  any  thin£  elfe  re- 
femblesthe  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is  faid  that  the  crearure  ufes  this  li¬ 
quor  to  get  itfelf  an  appetite,  and  that  it  gets  it  out  by  fqueezing 
the  bag  chat  contains  it  with  it’s  paws.  The  people  of  Canada  fet 
gins  for  thefe  creatures,  and  catch  many  of  them  that  way  ;  and, 
knowing  how  fond  they  are  of  this  liquor,  they  always  anoint  the 
gins  with  fome  of  it. 

Beavek  Jkin,  the  fur  of  the  cajlor  or  beaver ,  an  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal  found  in  France,  Germany,  and  Poland,  but  moit  abundantly 
in  the  province  of  Canada  in  North  America.  There  were  former¬ 
ly  many  of  them  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  breed  has  been  long  ex¬ 
tirpated.  The  {kin  of  this  creature  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  compoft- 
tion  ofhats,  furs,  &c. 

The  three  kinds  of  cajlor  diftinguiffied  by  the  merchants  are,  mu 
cajlor,  dry  cajltr,  and  fat  cajlor.  The  new  cajtor,  taken  in  the  win¬ 
ter  huntings,  is  the  moll  efteemed  for  rich  turs.  Dry  cajlor ,  or  lean 
cajtor,  is  the  refultof  the  fummer  huntings,  when  the  beaft  has  loft 
part  of  it’s  hair  in  moulting  :  this  being  much  inferior  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  is  moftly  ufed  in  hats.  Fat  cajlor ,  ufually  called  old-coat,  or 
coar -beaver,  is  that  which  has  contracted  a  certain  fat,  undtuous 
Rumour,  by  fwcat  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  favages,  who  have 
worn  it  for  fome  time.  This  is  only  ufed  for  hats,  though  better 
than  the  dry.  ■  With  the  pelt  or  (kin  they  cover  mails  and  trunks, 
make  flippers,  lieves,  &c. 

The  Hudfon’s-bay  company  import  molt  of  the  beaver  from 
North  America. 

Beaver  likewife  denotes  a  hat  made  of  beaver s  hair. 

BEAUTET,  or  Buffet,  is  properly  a  large  table  in  a  dining¬ 
room,  called  alfo  a  tide-board,  wherein  the  plate,  glades,  bottles, 
bafons,  &c.  are  placed,  as  well  for  the  fervice  of  the  table,  as  for 
ornament  to  the  room.  The  ancient  beaufets  were  little  apartments 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  room  by  (lender  wooden  columns. 

BEAU-PLEADER.,  or  Bew-pleader,  a  writ  on  the  Marl- 
bridge  ftatute,  which  provides  that  no  tine  (hall  be  taken  of  any  man 
in  any  court  for  fair  pleading,  that  is,  for  not  pleading  aptly  and 
properly.  _■  ! 

BEAUTY,  a  general  term  for  whatever  excites  in  us  pleafing 
fenfations,  or  an  idea  of  approbation. 

We  may  therefore  diftinguifli  the  notion  annexed  to  beauty  into 
ideas  and  fenfations  ;  thy  formerof  which  poffcfs  the  mind,  the  lat¬ 
ter  affedt  the  heart,  Thus  an  objedt  may  pleafe  the  underftanding 
without  interefting  the  fenfes  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeable 
fenfations  may  be  excited  by  objedts,  whofe  ideas  have  no  claim  to 
our  approbation.  j 

In  thefe  diftindlions  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impoffibility,  of  fix¬ 
ing  a  ge.neral  charadteriflic  of  Deauty  confifts  ;  becaufe  the  ideas  and 
fenfations  of  different  perfons  vary,  according  to  their  different  turns 
of  mind,  and  habitudes  of  body  ;  and  confcqueruiy  the  relations  of 
objedts  to  thofe  ideas  and  fenfations  vary  in  the  fame  manner. 
Hence  arife  the  various  opinions  of  beauty  in  women,  painting,  fta- 
tuary,  &c. 

According  to  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  principles  of  beauty  are  fitnefs, 
variety,  uniformity,  (implicit)',  intricacy,  and  quantity.  Dr.  Hut- 
chefon  makes  uniformity  arnidit  variety  a  fource  of  beauty  ;  and  he 
refers  our  ideas  of  it  merely  to  an  implanted  fenfe.  See  Sense. 

In  architecture,  M.  Perrault  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  beauty , 
which  eorrefpond  with  the  two  fpecies  above  ;  the  one  he  calls  po- 
fitive  and  convincing,  fuch  as  the  richnefs  of  the  materials,  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  ftrudture,  neatnefs  of  the  workmanftup,  fymmetry,  &c. 
The  other  lie  calls  arbitrary,  which  depend  on  the  will,  and  which 
would  admit  of  having  their  proportions  changed  without  defor¬ 
mity.  Jnfliort,  beauty  in  architedlure,  painting,  &c.  is  the  har¬ 
mony  and  juftnefsof  the  whole  compolition  taken  together. 

BECABUNGA,  in  botany,  thefame  with  anacallis  ;  which 
fee. 

BECAH,  or  Bekah,  a  Jewi(h  coin,  being  half  a  fhekel.  Dr. 
Prideaux  compares  the  value  of  th ebekah  at  is.  bd.  others  value  it 
at  about  n.  2 d.  An  hundred  bekahs  per  head  was  annually  paid  by 
every  Ifraelite  for  the  fupport  of  the  temple. 

BECALMING,  in  navigation.  When  the  wind  is  interrupted 
in  it’s  pa  ft  age  to  a  vcffel  by  any  contiguous  body,  as  land,  a  high  fea 
behind,  or  another  (hip,  it  is  called  becalming  her,  as  the  fails  at  that 
time  remain  in  a  rtate  of  reft,  and  are  deprived  of  their  governing 
power.  Alfo,  when  there  is  no  wind  ftirring,  a  (hip  is  laid  to  be 
becalmed. 


p^UASSE,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  thearticle  Woodcock. 

BECASSINE,  a  name  given  by  many  to  the  jand piper. 

BELLA,  the  name  given,  in  the  ancient  materia  mtdica,  to  a 
fine  kind  of  refin,  collcdted  from  the  turpentine  ami  inaftich- trees 
of  Greece  and  Syria*  and  mixed  together  for  ufe.  It  was  formerly 
much  efteemed. 

BECCIFAGO,  the  name  of  a  fmall  bird,  often  feen  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  it  is  called  the  pettychaps.  It  is  fcarcq fo 
large  as  the  common  linnet,  and  has  a  remarkably  fhort  body.  The 
head,  neck,  back*  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  greenifh  grey,  and  in 
fome  of  the  birds  of  a  greenifh  brown.  It  feeds  on  vegetables,  ber¬ 
ries,  &c. 

BECH1CS,  among  phyficians,  medicines  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
coughs.  It  is  of  the  fame  imporr  as  ptdtorals. 

I  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  0>^r  a  cough, 

BECK,  a  little  river  or  brook,  called  alfo  rivulet,  or  rill.  Hence 
the  name  hell-becks  was  given  to  little  brooks,  on  account  of  their 
ghaftlincfs  and  depth,  or  rather  from  their  being  covered,  or  much 
concealed.  See  Hell, 

IVelbeck,  Bournbcck ,  See.  were  fo  called  from  being  fituated 
on  rivulets  or  fmall  bourns. 

BECKETS,  in  fea  affairs,  are  large  hooks,  or  circular  wreaths 
of  rope,  or  wooden  brackets,  ufed  to  confine  ropes,  tackles;  oars', 
or  fpars,  in  a  convenient  place,  till  they  are  wanted. 

BEcTASSE,  a  fedt  among  the  Turks,  fo  named  from  their 
founder  Bedtafh,  preacher  to  l’ultan  Amurath.  The  janifaries  are 
faid  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  him,  and  are  all  of  his  reli¬ 
gion.^ 

BED,  a  place,  prepared  chiefly  of  feathers  inclofed  in  a  ticken 
cafe,  for  the  body  to  reft  and  deep  on,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds;  as  a  feather-^,  a  down -bed,  a  ftanding-AP,  a  fett  ee-AP,  a 
tent-A^,  a  truckle-A^,  Ac* 

By  ltat.  1 1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  19,  beds  are  to  be  filled  with  one  fort 
of  (tufting  only  ;  e.  gr.  feather-Afo  with  only  dry  pulled  feathers  ; 
and  down -beds  with  clean  down  alone.  Scalded  feathers  are  not  to 
be  mixed  with  the  former;  nor  fen-down  with  the  latter,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  :  the  mixture  of  fuch  things  being  conceived  as  conta¬ 
gious  tor  man’s  body  to  lie  on.  By  the  fame  ftatute  are  alfo  prohi¬ 
bited  A</-quilts,  mattreffes,  and  cufhions,  (luffed  with  horfe-hair, 
fen-down,  goats-hair,  and  neat-hair,  which  are  dreffed  in  lime  ; 
and  which  the  heat  of  man’s  body  wall  caufe  to  exhale  and  yield  a 
noxious  (mell,  w'hereby  many  of  the  king’s  fubjedts  have  been  de- 
lirqyed. 

The  Romans  had  their  table-A^,  whereon  they  ate  in  a  reclined 
pofture.  Thefe  were  unknown  before  thefecond  Punic  war.  The 
ladies  did  not  at  firft  think  it  confident  with  their  modefty  toadopc 
this  mode;  accordingly  they  retained  the  old  cuftcm  all  the  timeof 
the  commonwealth  ;  but  from  the  firft  Cscfars  they  ate  in  their  beds. 
The  Romans,  by  degrees,  carried  their  dining  b  ds  to  the  mod  fur- 
priling  magnificence  :  Pliny  afl’ures,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee 
them  covered  over  with  plates  of  (ilver,  adorned  with  the  fofteft 
mats,  and  the  richelt  counterpanes.  They  had  alfo  beds  whereon 
theyltudied  ;  and  others,  whereon  the  dead  were  carried  to  the  pile. 
See  Funeral. 


Bed  oj  jtale.  See  the  article  Parade. 

Bed  oj  jujtice,  in  France,  fignifies  a  throne  whereon  the  king  is 
feated  in  parliament :  it  is  held  only  on  affairs  relating  to  the  date  ; 
on  which  occalion,  all  the  officers  of  the  parliament  appear  in  red 
robes,  i  n  dead  x>f  black  ones. 

Bed  oj  the  carriage  of  a  cannon,  the  thick  plank  that  lies  under  the 
piece,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  carriage. 

Bed,  or  Jlool  of  a  mortar,  confifts  of  a  folid  piece  of  oak,  in  form 
of  a  paraileiopiped,  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the  dimenfiwns  of 
the  mortar,  hollowed  a  little  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  breech, 
and  half  the  trunions.  The  cheeks  or  brackets  are  fixed  by  four 
bolts  of  iron  on  the  (ides  of  the  bed. 

Bed,  among  gardeners,  denotes  a  plot  of  ground,  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  contiguous  part,  ufually  fquare  or  oblong,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  dung,  or  the  like  ;  defigned  for  railing  herbs,  flowers, 
(teds,  roots,  & c. 

Beds  for  railing  melons,  &c.  are  called  ridges.  Mulhrooms 
which  grow  at  large  in  the  natural  foil  are  preferable  to  thofe  raifed 
on  beds.  See  Wont-bed. 

Beds,  for  hops,  the  floor  whereon  they  are  fpread  to  dry. 

Bed  of  corn,  alfo  called  a  couch,  is  a  heap,  flat  at  top,  three  or 
four  feet  high.  Corn  keeps  belt  in  beds  or  couches. 

Bed  algenfe,  an  Arab  name  for  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude 
in  the  right  (boulder  of  Orion. 

Bed,  in  mafonry,  a  courfe  or  range  of  ftones. 

Bed ,  joint  of  the,  is  the  mortar  between  tw'o  ftones  placed  on 


each  other. 

Bed,  a  marine  term  for  a  flat,  thick  piece  of  timber,  laid  under 
the  quarters  of  liquor  calks  in  the  hold. 

Bed  of  a  river,  the  bottom  of  the  chanel  in  which  the  ftream 
flows. 

Beds  ef  minerals,  certain  ftrata  or  layers  of  matter  difpoied  over 
each  other. 

Beds,  in  the  new  hufbandry,  are  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  rows 

of  corn,  and  contradiftinguilhed  from  alleys. 

Bed-Chamber,  lords  of  the,  in  the  Britifh  cuftoms,  ten  lords, 
who  attend  in  their  turns  each  week  ;  during  which  time  they  lie  in 
the  king’s  (W-chamber,  and  wait  upon  him  when  he  dines  in  private. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  groom  of  the  foie. 

Bed-Moulding,  in  architedlure,  implies  thole  members  or  a 
cornice  placed  below  the  coronet.  A  ^-moulding  at  prefent  con¬ 
fifts  of  an  ogee,  a  lift,  a  large  boltine,  and  another  lilt  under  the 

BEDALACH,  a  name  given  by  fome  writer*  to  that  kind  of 

-bdellium 
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bdellium  which  was  brought  from  Arabia,  and  was  of  a  yellowilh 
trolour,  like  wax. 

BEDAUBE,  a  name  given  by  French  naturalifts  to  a  fort  of 
prickly  caterpillar  found  on  the  elm. 

BEDDING,  of  horfes  and  other  cattle,  is  fir  aw  or  litter  fpread 
under  them  to  lie  on.  A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour,  roe  to  bed,  and  a 
fox  to  kennel. 

BEDENGIAN,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna  andSerapionto  the 
pomiun  amoris,  or  love-apple  ;  a  fort  of  fruit  ufed  as  food  by  the 
Italians,  and  fome  other  nations,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  third  kind 
of  the  frychnos ,  or  J'olanum ,  mentioned  by  Theophraftus,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  one  kind  of  thefe  plants occafioned  fleepy  diforders,  and 
the  other  madnefs. 

BEDOARA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  the  white- thorn  is 
called  b.y  the  Arabians,  and  by  other  authors. 

BEDR1P,  or  Bederape,  is  the  cuftomary  fervice  inferior 
tenants  anciently  paid  their  lord,  by  cutting  down  his  corn,  or  doing 
other  hufbtndry  work.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  biddon, 
to  prav,  and  reps ,  to  reap. 

BEDSTRAW.  See  the  article  Lady’s  bedjlraw. 

V  v  . 

A  Treatise  on  BEES. 

BEES,  in  natural  hi ffory,  is  a  fmall  winged  infeft,  bred  from 
maggots  or  worms,  and  remarkable  for  it’s  fkill  and  induftry  in  col- 
Ie£ling  honey  and  wax  from  flowers,  &c.  and  on  that  account  fre¬ 
quently  preferved  in  gardens. 

Bee,  anatomy  and  JtruSiure  of.  The  bee  is  divided  by  two  liga¬ 
ments,  into  three  parts  or  portions,  the  head,  the  breaft,  and  the 
belly.  The  head  is  armed  with  two  jaws  and  a  trunk,  the  former 
of  which  play  like  two  faws,  opening  and  fhutting  to  the  right  and 
left.  The  trunk  is  long  and  taper,  and  extremely  pliant  and  flexi¬ 
ble,  being  deftined  by  nature  for  the  infe£l  to  probe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flowers  through  all  the  impediments  of  their  chives  and 
foliage,  and  drain  them  of  their  treafured  fweets :  but  .were  this 
trunk  to  be  always  extended,  it  would  prove  incommodious,  and 
be  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  thoufand  accidents :  it  is  therefore  of 
fuch  a  ftru&ure,  that,  after  the  performance  of  it’s  neceflary  func¬ 
tions,  it  maybe  contracted,  or  rather  folded  up  ;  and  belides  this, 
it -is  fortified  againft  all  injuries  by  four  ftrong  feales,  two  of  which 
clofely  fheathe  it,  and  the  two  others,  whole  cavities  and  dimen- 
lions  are  larger,  encompafs  the  whole.  From  the  middle  part 
or  breaft  of  the  bee  grow  the  legs,  which  are  fix  in  number  :  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  paws  are  two  little  hooks,  difcernible  by 
the  microfcope,  which  appear  like  fickles,  with  their  points  op- 
polite  to  each  other.  The  wings  are  four,  two  greater  and  two 
fmaller,  which  not  only  ferve  to  tranfport  them  through  the 
air,  but,  by  the  noife  they  make,  to  give  notice  of  their  departure 
and  arrival,  and  to  animate  them  mutually  to  their  feveral  labours. 
The  hairs  with  which  the  whole  body  is  covered,  are  of  lingular 
ufe  in  retaining  the  fmall  dull  that  falls  from  the  chives  of  the 
flowers,  of  which  the  wrax  is  formed,  as  will  be  obferved  hereafter. 
The  belly  of  the  bee  confifts  of  fix  rings,,  which  Aide  over  one  an¬ 
other,  and  may  therefore  be  lengthened  or  contracted  at  pleafure.; 
and  the  inlide  of  this  part  of  the  body  contains  the  inteftines,  the 
bag  of  honey,  the  bag  of  poifon,  and  the  fling.  The  office  of 
the  inteftines  is  the  fame  as  in  other  animals.  The  bag  of  honey 
is  tranfparent  as  cryftal,  containing  the  fweet  juices  extracted  from 
flowers,  which  the  bee  difeharges  into  the  cells  of  the  magazine  for 
the  fuppport  of  the  community  in  winter.  The  bag  of  poifon  hangs 
at  the  root  of  the  fling,  through  the  cavity  of  which,  as  through  a 
pipe,  the  bee  ejects  fome  drops  of  this  venomous  liquor  into  the 
wound,  and  fo  renders  the  pain  more  acute.  The  mechanifm  of 
the  fting  is  admirable,  being  compofed  of  two  darts,  inclofed 
within  a  fheath,  that  tapers  into  a  fine  point,  near  which  is  an 
opening  to  let  out  the  poifon.  The  two  darts  are  ejected  through 
another  aperture,  which,  being  armed  with  feveral  lharp  beards 
like  thofe  of  filh-hooks,  are  not  eafily  drawn  back  again  by  the  bee ; 
and  indeed  fhe  never  difengages  them  if  the  wounded  party  happens 
to  ftart  and  put  her  into  confufion  ;  but  if  one  can  have  patience 
to  continue  calm  and  unmoved,  fhe  clinches  thofe  lateral  points 
round  the  (haft  of  the  dart,  by  which  means  fhe  recovers  her  wea¬ 
pon,  and  gives  lefs  pain  to  the  perfon  ftung.  The  liquor  which 
fhe  at  the  fame  time  infufes  into  the  wound,  caufes  a  fermenta¬ 
tion,  attended  with  a  fwelling,  which  continues  feveral  days  • 
but  that  may  be  prevented  by  immediately  pulling  out  the 
fting,  and  enlarging  the  pundture,  to  let  the  venomous  matter  have 
room  to  efcape. 

Bees  generation  of.  Bees  begin  to  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
hive  in  the  empty  cells,  adjoining  to  thofe  filled  with  honey  ;  and 
they  defeend  gradually  into  the  lower  parts,  as  the  flowers  incrcafe, 
which  furnifh  them  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and  the  brood  is 
carried  to  the  outermoft  part  of  the  comb. 

The  queen -bee  lays  an  egg  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  larger  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  at  the  bottom  of  each  cell ;  fixing  it  to 
one  of  the  angles  by  it’s  fmaller  end,  whilft  the  other  end  points 
exadlly  to  the  oppoiite  angle.  More  than  one  egg  has  been  fome- 
times  depofited  in  the  fame  cell ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  work¬ 
ing  bees  remove  the  fupernumerary  eggs,  and  leave  only  one  in 
each  cell. 

On  the  firft  or  fccond  day  after  the  egg  is  lodged  in  the  cell,  the 
drone-fo?  injedts  a  fmall  quantity  of  whitifh  liquid,  which  in  about 
a  day  is  abforbed  by  tfle  egg. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  produced  a  worm  or  maggot,  which, 
when  it  is  grown  fo  as  to  touch  the  oppofite  angle,  coils  itfelf  up 
in  a  fcmicircular  form,  and  floats  in  a  proper  liquid,  whereby  it  is 
nouriftied  and  enlarged  in  it’s  dimenfions.  This  liquor  is  of  a 
whitifh  hue,  ol  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  of  an  infipid  tafte 


like  flour  and  water  ;  but  naturalifts  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin 
and  qualities  of  it,  '  ■ 

The  worm  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  fo;  about  eight  days,  till 
one  end  touches  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  ring;  and  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  itfelf  uncafy  in  it’s  firft  pofture,  it  ceafes  to  eat,  and 
begins  to  unroll  itfelf,  thrufting  that  end  forward  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  cell  which  is  to  be  the  head.  The  attendant  bees ,  obferving 
thefe  fymptoms  of  approaching  transformation,  defift  from  their 
labour  in  carrying  proper  food,  and  employ  themfelves  in  fattening 
up  the  top  of  the  cell  with  a  lid  of  wax,  formed  in  concentric  circles, 
and  by  their  natural  heat  in  cherifhing  the  brood,  and  flattening 
the  birth.  In  this  concealed  ftate  the  worm  extends  itfelf  at  full 
length,  and  prepares  a  web  of  a  fort  of  filk,  in  the  manner  of  the 
filk-worrn  ;  this  web  forms  a  complete  lining  for  the  cell,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  transformation  of  the  worm 
into  a  nymph,  or  chryfalis^ 

In  the  fpace  6f  eighteen  or  twenty  days  the  whole  procefs  of 
transformation  is  finifhed,  and  the  bee  endeavours  todifeharge  itfelf 
from  confinement  by  forcing  an  aperture  with  it’s  teeth  through 
the  covering  of  the  cell ;  the  paflage  is  gradually  dilated  ;  fo  that 
one  horn  firft  appears,  then  the  head,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
body  :  this  is  ufualiy  the  work  of  three  hours,  and  fometimes  of 
half  a  day. 

The  bee,  after  it  has  difengaged  itfelf,  {lands  on  the  furface  of  the 
comb,  till  it  has  acquired  it’s  natural  complexion,  and  full  matu¬ 
rity  and  ftrength,  fo  as  to  become  fit  for  labour.  The  relj  of  the 
bees  gather  round  it  in  this  ftate,  congratulate  it’s  birth,  and  offer 
it  honey  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The  exuvia,  and  fcattcred  pie¬ 
ces  cf  wax  which  are  left  in  the  cell,  are  removed  by  the  working. 
bees ;  and  the  matrix  is  no  fooner  cleanfed,  and  fit  for  new  fecunda¬ 
tion,  but  the  queen  depofits  another  egg  in-  it ;  infomuch  that  Mr. 
Maraldi  fays,  he  has  feen  five  bees  produced  in  the  fame  cell,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  months. 

The  drones  owe  their  original  to  the  fame  caufe  with  the  honey-- 
bees;  they  are  generated  after  the  fame  manner,  only  in  different 
cells  defignedly  prepared  for  them  in  the  drone-comb  ;  of  which, 
there  is  one  in  each  hive,  often  two,  and  fometimes  thred.  The 
circumftances  that  attend  the  production  of  the  queen-i<?f  are  more 
peculiar.  See  Drone  and  Queen-iW. 

Bees,  oeconomy  of.  Notwithftanding  fome  of  the  accounts  that 
have  been  given  of  thefe  infeCts  appear  to  be  fabulous,  yet  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them  in  their  domeftic  operations  hath  furniffied 
many  real  faCts  that  are  as  furprifing  as  thofe  which  are  groundlefs. 
It  muff  not  however  be  omitted,  that  at  certain  times,  when  their 
{lores  begin  to  fall  fhort,  they  make  no  fcruple  to  throw  out  of  the 
hives  their  own  offspring  ;  the  nymphs,  and  the  young  bees  of  the 
drone  kind,  fcarce  extricated  from  their  covering,  have  been  carried 
away,  and  left  to  periffi. 

Though  bees  are  juft  in  their  own  kingdom,  and  to  thofe  who 
may  be  properly  called  their  fellow-fubjeCts,  they  rob  and  plunder 
ftrangers  and  foreigners  whenever  they  have  power  and  opportunity; 
and  they  have  frequent  battles  in  committing  depredations  on  neigh¬ 
bouring  colonies  and  hives,  or  in  felf  defence,  which  end  fatally  to 
many  of  their  number.  But  if  the  queen  of  either  hive  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  engaged  is  killed,  the  conteft  finifhes,  and  both  parties 
unite  under  the  furvivor. 

The  induftry  and  aClivity  of  bees  in  their  domeftic  labours  afford 
a  very  inftru&ive  and  amuling  fpe&acle  ;  all  are  bufily  engaged  in 
their  feveral  departments ;  whilft  fome  are  employed  in  gathering 
honey  or  wax,  others  repair  rotten  combs  ;  others  carry  out  the 
dead,  and  cleanfe  from  filth  ;  others  keep  guard,  placing  themfelves 
in  five  or  fix  files,  eight  or  ten  deep,  upon  the  floor  of  the  hive,  fo 
that  all  the  bees  at  entrance  muft  pals  between  them  :  fome  are 
even  faid  to  ferve  for  ladders,  or  bridges,  for  others  to  pafs  over; 
and  when  they  are  tired  with  labour,  they  recruit  themfelves  with 
reft.  For  this  purpofe,  they  form  into  clufters:  each  bee,  with  it’s 
two  fore-legs,  lays  hold  of  the  hinder  legs  of  the  bee  that  is  next 
above  it,  and  thus  a  chain  is  made  by  the  fucceflive  application  of 
one  to  another,  and  the  firft  bee  fupports  the  weight  of  all  the  reft 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chain.  In  this  way  they  likewife  guard  them¬ 
felves  from  the  effects  of  cold,  and  continue  in  a  torpid  ftate  for 
feveral  weeks. 

Bees,  prefervation  of  The  preservation  of  this  ufefttl  and  induf- 
trious  infedt  depends  chiefly  on  l'upplying  them  with  afufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  on  guarding  them  from  their  enemies,  and  collecting  the 
produce  of  their  labour  without  deffroying  them. 

Mr.  Thorley  obferves,  that  no  hive  fliould  be  kept  which  does 
not  weigh  twenty  pounds  ;  and  that  the  fupply  fliould  be  given  in 
quantities  of  honey,  which  is  their  proper  food,  not  lefs  than  a 
pound  and  a  half,  or  two  pounds  at  a  time.  The  honey  Should  be 
firft  diluted  with  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  then  poured  into  an 
empty  comb  :  a  drone-comb  is  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  belt  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are  quiet,  the  hive 
{hould  be  gently  raifed  on  one  fide,  and  the  comb  put  under  it ; 
the  contents  will  be  conveyed  away  into  the  magazines  the  next 

Mild  winters,  as  well  as  fevere  cold,  are  injurious  ;  fun-ftiine  in 
winter  tempts  them  to  go  abroad,  and  expofes  them  to  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  of  fudden  changes,  either  of  cold  or  rain.  When  they  arc 
chilled,  and  apparently  dying  by, cold,  and  the  clufters  of  them  are 
broken,  fo  that  they  drop  down  in  the  hive,  they  maybe  recovered 
by  a  fmall  degree  of  hear.  The  common  ftone  covering,  generally 
ufed  in  England,  is  fufticientforprefervingall  the  hives  from  injury 
by  the  weather  in  winter. 

The  following  ufeful  mode  of  preferving  bees  has  been  lately 
adopted  in  America. — lnftead  of  deftroying  whole  fwarms  in  their 
hives  to  get  the  honey  when  the  hives  aye  full^  they  clear  them  out 
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into  a  frcfh  hive,  while  they  take  the  combs  out  of  the  old  one  ; 
and  they  prevent  their  perifhing  in  winter  by  putting  a  great*  quan- 
tity  of  honey  into  a  very  wide  earthen  veffel,  covering  it’s  fu’rface 
with  paper, cxa£llv  fitted  on, ar  d  pricked  full  of  holes  by  a  large  pin  ; 
this  being  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the  bees,  keeps  a  freffi  fupply 
continually  riling.  Their  moll  fatal  deftructiod  bv  fevcre  cold  thev 
prevent  by  taking  as  many  large  tubs  as  thev  "have  hives,  and 
knocking  out  the  heads,  they  fet  the  other  end  in  the  ground,  lav¬ 
ing  a  bed  of  dry  earth  or  chopped  hay  in  it  of  fix  inches  deep,  over 
this  they  place  the  head  knocked  out  ;  they  then  make  a  frnall 
wooden-trough  for  the  paffageof  the  bees ;  this  is  transfixed  through 
a  hole  cut  through  each  fide  of  the  tub,  at  fuch  a  height  as  today 
onthefalfe  bottom,  on  which  is  placed  the  covered  diih  of  honey 
for  the  food  of  the  bees,  leaving  a  proper  fpace  over  this  covered 
with  ftrong  matting  ;  they  then  fill  up  the  tub  with  more  dry 
earth,  or  chopped  hay,  heaping  it  up  in  the  fhape  of  a  cone  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  and  wreathing  it  with  ftraw  on  account  of  the  waimth. 
This  method  isfo  fecure,  that  out  of  a  hundred  tubs  in  the  w  inter  of 
1787,  not  one  of  them  was  known  to  fail.  The  quantity  of  honey 
this  way  obtained  has  been  amazing  ;  and  befides,  mud  every  year 
increafe  where-ever  the  example  is  followed. 

Befide  hunger  and  cold,  there  are  other  enemies,  againft  which 
the  proprietors  of  bees  fhould  be  cautioned,  namely  the  attacks  of 
rovers  in  the  fpring  andautumn.  The  mod  effectual  way  to  prevent 
their  incurfions  is,  to  Idfen  their  entrance  into  the  hive,  fo  as  to 
leave  room  for  only  two  or  three  bees  to  pafs  abreaft  ;  or  to  Hop  up 
the  hives  that  are  attacked,  till  the  invaders  difappear.  - 

Many  infects,  and  other  creatures,  are  found,  which  will  do 
confiderable  mifehief  to  the  bees,  if  not  prevented  ;  fuch  as  hornets, 
wal’ps,  ants,  frogs,  toads,  field-mice,  &c.  Sparrow's  alfo,  and 
fcveral  other  birds,  are  very  injurious  to  bees,  whom  they  devour. 
Ail  thefe  enemies,  therefore,  mud  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  and 
every  poffible  method  mud  be  taken  either  to  deftroy  them,  or  pre¬ 
vent  their  accefs  to  the  hive. 

Bees,  age  of.  The  large  drones  live  but  a  little  while,  being 
deftroyed  without  mercy  by  the  working  bees,  probably  to  fave 
honey.  But  there  is  another  fort  of  drones,  lately  difeovered,  no 
larger ’than  the  working  b  es,  and  noteafily  to  be  diftinguifticd  from 
them,  the  age  of  which  has  not.  yet  been,  ascertained.  See 
Drone. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  honey -bees.  Some 
maintain  that  they  are  annual,  and  others  fuppofe  that  they  live 
many  years.  Many  of  them,  it  is  w'ell  known,  die  annually  of 
hard  labour;  and  though  they  may  be  preferved  by  fucccftion  in 
hives,  or  colonies,  for  feveral  years,  the  molt  accurate  obfervers 
are  of  opinion,  that  their  age  is  but  a  year,  or,  at  the  longeft,  no 
more  than  two  funimers. 

Bees,  [ex  of.  In  every  hive  or  colony  there  are  three  forts  of 
bees,  viz  the  fovereign  or  queen,  the  working  or  honey -bees,  and 
the  drones.  The  woiking-ta\r  have  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be 
neutral,  or  of  neither  fex ;  but  M.  Schirach,  in  his  Hiftoire 
Naturelle  dela  Reine  des  Abei.lles,  &c.  publifhed  in  1772,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  a  new’  and  fingular  opinion  on  this  fubjcdl.  He  fuppofes 
that  all  the  common,  or  honey-^«,  are  females  in  difguife ;  in 
which  the  organs  that  diftinguifh  the  fex,  and  particularly  the 
tvaria,  are  obliterated,  or,  at  leaft,  through  their  extreme  minute- 
nefs,  they  have  not  yet  been  obferved  ;  and  that  every  one  of  thefe 
lees,  in  the  earlier  period  of  it’s  exiftence,  was  capable  of  becoming 
aqueen-^,  had  it  been  lodged  and  fed,  and  brought  up,  when  in 
the  worm  ftate,  with  that  defign. 

M.  Bonnet,  the  celebrated  naturalift  of  Geneva,  was  profelyted 
to  this  opinion.  The  drones  have  been  fuppofed  by  many  to  be 
the  malts  ;  and  later  experiments  and  difeoveries  ha’Te  confirmed 
this  opinion.  See  Drones  and  Queen-^. 

In  feme  parts  of  America  there  is  a  very  different  fpecies  pf 
bees  from  our’s  ;  and  the  manner  of  eredling  their  combs,  and 
lodging  their  honey,  is  not  lefs  different  than  their  form.  Their 
combs  are  compofedof  a  feries  of  frnall  bottles  or  bladders  of  wax, 
of  a  dufky  brown,  or  blackifh  colour  ;  and  each  of  thefe  is  much 
of  thefize  and  fhape  of  a  Spanifh  olive.  They  hang  together  in 
clufters,  almoft  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  are  fo  contrived,  that 
each  of  them  has  it’s  aperture,  while  the  bees  are  at  work  upon  it  ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  is  filled  with  honey,  this  aperture  is  clofed,  and 
the  bees  leave  it,  and  go  to  work  upon  another  veffel.  Their  lodg¬ 
ings  are  ufually  taken  up  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  or  in  fome 
Cavity  of  a  rock  by  the  Tea  fide.  They  are  fagacious  in  choofing 
themoft  fecure  retreats,  becaufe  their  f^oney  is  fo  delicious  a  baitv 
that  they  are  hunted  after  by  many  animals;  and  they  have  no 
power  of  defending  themfelves,  having  no  ftings  as  our  bees  h^ve. 

1  he  combs  are  brittle  ;  and  the  honey,  is  clear  and  liquid  like  rock¬ 
eter.  It  isufed  by  the  native^  rather  as  a  drink  with  their  fond, 
thanas  honey.  They  ufe  it  alfo  in  medicine  as  a  purge,  drinking 
half  a  pint  of  it  in  the  morning,  fading. 

We  read  of  a  method  of  hunting  bees,  for  finding  their  nefts, 
prattifed  of  late  years  in  the  woods  of  New  England.  It  confills 
in  catching  a  bee,  then  letting  it  fly,  and  obferving  the  way  it 
fleers;  this  fhews  the  hunter  the  courfe  or  bearing  of  the  neft. 

I  o  find  the  diftahee,  he  takes  an  offset  of  an  hundred  perches, 
lets  fly  another^,  belonging  to  the  fame  neft  ;  the  angle  or  point 
■w  herein  thefe  twocourfes  interfeft,  is  the  place  of  the -neft. 

Bees,  writers  on.  Many  authors  have  written  on  bees.  Among 
the  ancients,  Ariftomachus  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  them  fixty  years  ; 
i  Phillifcus  retired  into  a  deferr  wood,  that  he  might  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving  them  to' better  advantage  ;  Ariftotle  made  a 
great  number  of  curious  obfervations  on  this  infed,  which  Virgil 
has  put  into  Latin  verfe :  they  have  been  enlarged  and  confirmed 
by  Pliny  and  others. 

Among  the  moderns,  prinoe  Frederic  Cefi,  inftitutor  of  the 
No.  28.  Vol.I.  . 
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Roman  Academy  of  Sciences,  wrote  exp  refs  Iv  on  bees  ;  but  it  is  not 
known  what  became  of  the  manufcript,  no  more  than  of  that  pro- 
,  ed  j-’V  Swammerdam  on  the  anatomy  of  the  bee,  the  want  of 
winch  has  been  much  regretted  among  the  French. 

^  Maraldi,  and  Reaumur  inhisHift.  lifted!.  have  largely  treated  ef 

Among  th<;  Englifh,  Butler,  Gurnav,  Mills,  Levet?, .  Thorley, 
Southern,  Remnant,  Hartlib,  Rulden,  Warder,  White,  Wildman, 
and  others,  have  diicourfes  exprefsly  on  bees. 


Bee,  m  a  figurative  fenfe,  implies  fwccfhCfs,  induftrv,  &c. 
1  hus  Xenophon  is  called  the  Attic  bee,  on  account  of  the  great 
fweetnefs  of  his  ftyle  :  Antonins,  for  his  elaborate  collection  of 


m 


'■If a, 


common  places,  was  alfo  ftylcd 
Bees  -bread. 

Be  V.- cater. 

Bee  flower,  vphrys. 

Bee-/v. 

Bee  -glue,  ;s  a  foft,  undliious  matter, 


>See  the  articles 


the  combs  to  the  hives,  and  for  doling  up  the  cells. 
Bee,  humble.  See  the  article  Bombylius. 


or  bee. 

f  Pa  i  n  d'Abeilles. 

Api  vorus  buteo. 
Twyblade. 
I^Drone-/?)’. 
ufed  by  bees  for  cementing 


BEECH,  fngus,  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  whofe  leaves  fume- 
what  refemble  thofe  of  the  horn-beam  :  the  male  flowers  grow 
together  in  a  round  bunch,  and  are  produced  at  (“emote  diftances 
from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  tree  :  the  fruit  confifts  of  two  or  three 
triangular  nuts,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  rough  hairy -rind,-  divided 
into  four  parts. 

I  his  genus  belongs  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  in  the  fyflem 
of  Linnams,  and  comprehends  the  common  chefnut-tree. 

There  is  but  one  fpccies  of  this  tree  at  prefent  known  (except 
the  two  varieties  with  Itripcd  leaves,  which  are  accidental),  though 
the  planters  would  diftinguifh  two  or  three  forts  ;  one  of  which  they 
call  the  mountain  beech  ;  and,  as  they  fay,  affords  much  whiter 
timber  than  the  other,  which  they  call  the  wild  beech  ;  but  as  thofe 
have  never  been  diftinguiftied  by  the  botanifts;  and  as  no  ^eal  dif¬ 
ference  can  be  perceived  amongftali  the  trees  of  this  kind  yetfeen, 
it  is  probable,  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  occa- 
fioned  By  the  place  of  their  growth  ;  which  is  often  obferved  to  be 
the  cafe  vfath  rpoft  other  forts  of  timber. 

Thife  tree  is  propagated  by  (owing  the  maft  ;  the  feafon  for  which 
is  any  time  from  Odlober  to  February  ;  only  obferving  to  fecure 
the  feeds  from  vermin,  when  early  fowed  which,  if  carefully  done, 
the  fooncr  they  are  Town  the  better,  after  they  are  fully  ripe:  a 
frnall  fpot  of  ground  will  be  fufficient  to  raiie  a  great  number  of 
thofe  trees  from  the  feeds  ;  but  you  muff  be  very  careful  to  keep 
them  clear  from  xveeds  ;  and  if  the  plants  come  up  very  thick,  you 
fhould  not  fail  to  draw  out  the  ftrongeft  of  them  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  thofe  left  may  have  room  to  grow  :  fo  that,  if  you 
hutband  a  feed-bed  carefully,  it  will  afford  a  hree  years  draught  of 
young  plants, -w  h;ch  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nurlerv  ;  and  if  de- 
figned  for  timber-trees,  at  three  feet  diltance  row  from  row;  and 
eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 

Biic  if  they  are  defigned  for  hedges  (to  which  the  tree  is  very  well 
adapted),  the  diltance  need  not  be  fo  great  ;  two  feet,  row  from  row, 

.  and  one  foot  in  the  rows  will  be  fufficient.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  remain  two  or  three  years,  obferving  to  clear  them  from  weeds, 
as  alfo  to  dig  up  the  ground  between  their  roots,  at  leaft  once  a 
year,  that  their  tender  roots  may  the  better  extend  themfelves  each 
way;  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  b'ruife  their  roots,  which  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  all  young  trees  ;  and  never  dig  the  ground  in  fummer, 
when  the  earth  is  hot  and  dry  ;  w’hich,  by  letting  in  the  rays  of 
the  fun  to  the  roots,  is  often  the  deftrudlion  of  the  young  trees. 

Beech- wood  is  whitifh,  hard, and  dry.  It  crackles  in  the  tire,  and, 
is  ufed  in  building  and  furniture  ;  alfo  to  make  utenfils,  as  (hovels, 
ladles,  bellows,  (tools,  lhocs,difhes,  trays,  trenchers, dreffer-boards, 
fellies  of  carts,  &c. 

If  bcech-t'wobcxbt  kept  altogether  under  water,  it  is  little  inferior 
to  elm  ;  but  if  kept  dry,  or  partly  wet,  partly  dry,  it  is  liable  to  the 


worm.  .  .  1 

The  timber  of  the  mountain-^rr/^  is  whiteft,  and  mod  fit  for  the 
turner’s  ufe  ;  that  of  the  fiei A-beech  is  blacker,  but  more  durable. 
In  turning  beech,  it  yields  a  weil-fcented  effluvia,  not  unlike  rofes. 

The  fcale  of  beech-wood  ferves  to  make  fcabbards  and  band- 
boxes.  The  bark  is  ufed  as  floats  for  fifhers  nets,  inftead  of  cork. 
It’s  (havings  are  of  ufe  for  fining  wine.  It’s  afhes,  according  to 
Crefcentius,  with  proper  mixtures,  are  excellent  to  make  glafs. 

The  ftagnated  water  gathered  on  the  hollow  of  the  beech- tree,  is 
faid  to  cure  tetter-fcabs  and  feurfs  in  man  and  bealt  by  fomenta¬ 
tion.  It’s  leaves  gathered  about  the  fall,  before  they  are  much 
froft-bitten,  afford  the  bell  mattraffes  to  lay  under  quilts,  inftead  of 
ftraw,  as  being  very  foft,  and  continuing  fwcet  for  (even  jrars. 
When  chewed,  they  are  held  good  for  the  gums  and  teeth. 

BtECH-galls,  hard  protuberances  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  leech, 
wherein  are  lodged  the  maggots  of  a  certain  fly.  In  each  gall  there 
is  only  one  cavity,  inhabited  bv  a  white  worm,  .which,  in  time, 
pafles  through  the  nymph  ftate  into  that  of  the  fly,  to  which  it  owes 
it’s  origin. 

Beech -mafl,  the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree,  faid  to  be  good  for  fat¬ 
tening  hogs,  deer,  &c. 

Bekch-a//,  an  oil  drawn  by  exprefljon  fromthemaft  of  the  beech - 
tree,  after  it  has  been  (helled  and  pounded.  1  his  oil  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Picardy,  and  ufed  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  in¬ 
ftead  of  butter  ,  but  rpoft  of  thofe  who  take  a  great  deal  of  it,  com¬ 
plain  of  pains  andheavinds  in  the  ftomach.  They  draw  it  cold  by 
exprclfion,  after  the  maft  has  been  (helled  and  pounded. 

BEELE,  a  kind  ot  piek-ax,  ufed  by  the  miners  for  feparating 
the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  lie.  This  inltrument  is  called 
a  rubber  by  the  miners  in  Cornwall.  It  is  of  about  ten  pounds 

4  N  weight, 
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weight,  made  (harp,  arid  fteeled  on  both  ends ;  and  having  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  where  the  handle  is  fixed  in.  When  the  ore  lies  in  a 
hard  bed  they  allow  two  fhovcllcrs  to  three  beelc-vncn  ,  and  when  it 
lies  in  a  loft  or  earthy  matter,  two  beck-men  and  three  Ihovellers  are 


the  proportion.  „  n  c  ,  c  , 

BEEMEN,  orSHEEMEN,  in  aftronomy,  feven  ftars  of  the  murth 
magnitude,  following  each  other,  in  the  fourth  flexure  ot  the  con- 

ftellation  Eridanus.  -  , 

BEER,  a  common  and  well  known  liquor,  made  with  malt  and 
hops,  and  ufed  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  wines  will  not  grow, 
and  where  cyder  is  fcarce.  Se£  Malt,  Brewing,  &c. 

It  is  uftnlly  diftinguilhed  fromale  by  the  quantity  ot  hops,  which 
is  greater  in  beer,  and  thereby  renders  the  liquor  bitterer,  and  fitter  to 
keco 

There  are  various  differences  in  beers,  proceeding  from  the  ways  of 
brewing,  from  the  different  countries  or  climates,  from  the  water  that 
is  ufed,  from  the  time  fpent  about  them,  from  the  ingredients  made 

ufe  of,  and  the  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients. 

That  beer  is  reckoned  the  belt  which  is  clear,  and  of  a  pale  colour, 
of  a  pungent  and  agreeable  tafte,  that  fparkles  upon  being  poured  into 
a  glafs,  and  is  neither  too  old  nor  too  new.  . 

,  Sour  or  decayed  beer  may  be  reftored  by  fait  made  ot  the  allies  ot 
barley-ftraw,  put  into  the  veffel  and  ftirred ;  or  by  three  or  tour 
handfuls  of  beech-athes  caft  into  the  veffel,  and  ftirred.  Beer,  it  is 
faid,  may  be  kept  from  turning  four  in  Cummer,  by  hanging  into  the 
veffel  a  bag  containing  a  new-laid  egg,  pricked  lull  of  little  pin-holes, 
fome  laurel- berries,  and  a  few  barley-grains  ;  or  by  a  new  laid  egg 
and  walnut-tree  .  leaves.  Laurel-berries  alone,  their  ikin  being 
peeled  off,  will  keep  beer  from  deadnefs.  Beer  tailing  ot  the  calk 
may  be  freed  trom  it  by  putting  a  handful  ot  wheat  in  a  bag,  and 
hanging  it  to  the  veffel.  The  grounds  of  beer  form  a  very  rich  ma¬ 


nure. 

Beer -pofjet.  See  the  article  Zythog ala.  ,  . 

Beer,  aigret  is  ufed  by  callico-printers,  chemius,  lapidaries,  fcar- 
let-dy  ers,  vinegar  merchants,  and  white-lead  men. 

Beer,  bottling  of,  is  belt  performed  in  this  manner:  firft,  take 
clear  water,  or  fuch  as  has  been  well  impregnated  with  the  effence 
of  fome  herb ;  to  every  quart  of  which  add  half  a  pound  of  fugar. 
Afterwards,  having  caufed  this  water  to  be  gently  boiled  and  feum- 
med,  add  a  few  cloves :  let  it  cool  in  order  to  have  barm  or,  yeaft  put 
to  it,  and  being  brought  to  work,  take  off  the  feum  again :  that 
done,  while  it  is  in  a  fouling  condition,  put  three  fpoonfuls  into  each 
bottle,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  beer ,  and  fecurely  corked.  A 
few  cryftals  ot  tartar  do  alfo  very  well  in  bottled  beer  ;  efpecially  if  a 
few  drops  of  the  effence  of  barley,  wine,  or  fome  effcntial  fpirits  be 
added. 

Beer,  among  weavers,  a  term  that  fignmes  nineteen  ends  of  yarn, 
running  all  together  the  whole  length  of  the  cloth. 

Beer-Measure.  See  the  article  Measure. 

BEESTINGS,  or  Breastings,  a  term  ufed  by  country  people 
for  the  firft  milk  t’aken  from  a  cow  after  calving.  They  are  ot  a 
thick  confillence,  and  yellow  colour,  feemingly  impregnated  withful- 
phur.  Dr.  Morgan  imagines  them  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  to 
deanfe  the  young  animal  from  the  recrements  gathered  in  it’s  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines  during  it’s, long  confinement  in  the  Womb;  and 
hence  inters  the  neceffityot  the  woman  sfuckling  hen  own  child. 

BEET,  beta ,  in  botany,  a  plant  with  large,  imooth,  broad-ribbed, 
juicy  leaves ;  and  (lender,  ftriated,  branched  (talks,  bearing  fpikes  of 
imperfett  flowers  (landing  in  five-leaved  cups,  followed  each  by  a" 
roundilh,  rough,  watery  feed-veffel.  Different  forts  of,  this  plant  are 
cultivated  in  our  culinary  gardens  ;  a  whitfth-leaved  called  ficula  or 
cida,  a  green-leaved,  and  a  reddilh-leaved,  all  vvith  long  thick  white 
roots  ;  and  a  long-rooted,  and  a  turnip-rooted,  all  over  red.  They 
are  all  biennial. 

All  kinds  of  beet,  whether  white  or  red,  ihoukl  be  fown  in 
February  or  March,  in  a  deep  and  light  foil  not  over-dunged.  The 
former  is  cultivated  for  it’s  leaves,  and  the  latter  is  efteemed  for  it’s 
root,  which,  when  boiled,  cold,  and  cut  into  thin  dices,  makes  a 
grateful  mixture  with  winter  fallads.  The  redded  and  larged  roots 
are  the  tendered  and  meft  efteemed:  confequently  the  principles  of 
the  new  hufbandry  are  extremely  applicable  to  this  plant. 

Beets  are  ranked  as  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs.  Theyloofen 
the  belly,  and  attemperate  hot  cholic  humours,  The  juice  of  the 
roots  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  errhine ,'  being  fnuffed  up  the  nofe  to 
clear  the  head  of  phlegm,  and  mucous  humours  ;  and  by  that  means 
to'  relieve  old  head-achs.  _  . 

Beet,  hare's,  is  an  appellation  given  by  fome  old  Latin  writers  to 
a  fmall  green  plant  of  an  acrid  tafte. 

Beet-/^,  a  very  fmall  fly,  found  always  among  the  flowers  of  that 
plant. 

Beet  -gall-  inf  eft.  See  the  article  Gall  -ivfeft. 

BEETLE,  in  zoology.  See  the  artiefe  Scarabasus. 

Beetle,  Capricorn ,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Englifti  name  for  the 
ccrambyx.  They  have  long  and  (lender  bodies  their  horns  are  long 
and  jointed,  and  they  are  fond  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers.  There  are  fix  different  fpecies  of  this  in(e«£t. 

Beetle,  oil,  Meloe,  in  the  hiftory  of  infe&s,  is  the  name  of  a  four¬ 
winged  fly,  whofe  antennae  are  (lender  and  filiform,  and  the  exterior 
wings  are  dimidiated.  It  is  black,  but  not  at  all  gloffy,  and  is  foft 
and  mucous  to  the  touch.  See  Scarabajus. 

Beetle ,  Jlinking,  Tenebrio,  a  genus  ot  beetles,  the  antennas  of 
vhich  are  oblong,  (lender,  and  filiform.  It  differs  from  all  other 
beetles,  m  having  no  interior  wings.  See  Scarabaeus. 

»  Beetle,  water ,  Dytifcus,  a  genus  of  four-winged  flies,  whofe  an¬ 
tenna:  are  (lender  and  (etaceous.  Their  feet  are  formed  for  fwim- 
ming,  and  have  been  called  in  Englilh  water-beetles,  from  their  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  moft  part  in  the  water.  • 

Beetle  alfo  denotes  a  large  wooden  inftrument  for  driving  piles. 


wedges,  Sec.  For  military  ufe,  it  is  called  a  (tamper,  and  by  paviors 
a  rammer. 

BEEVES,  a  general  name  in  England  for  oxen.. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  a  TurkUh  title,  properly  fignify  ing  lord. 

Begs,  orBEGHS,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelve  generals,  who  com¬ 
mand  the  militia,  are  to  fecure  the  country  from  the  infulls  of  the 
Arabs,  and  piotefl  the  pilgrims  in  their  annual  expeditions  to  Mecca. 
They  frequently  rife  in  rebellion,  and  are  often  at  variance  with  the 
bafoaws.  ./ 

BEGGAR.  By  flat.  12  Ann,  beggars  pretending  to  be  blind, 
lame,  &e.  found  begging  in  the  ftreets,  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
conftables ;  and  refilling  to  be  removed,  (hall  be  whipped,  Sec. 

BEGGING  order,  in  the  Romilh  church.  See  Mendicant. 

BEGHARDI,  beguardi,  a  general  appellation  given  to  no  l$fs 
than  thirty  fedls  which  fprung  up  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low-  Coun¬ 
tries,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  name  was 
afterwards  reftricled  to  thofe  who  made  profeflion  of  monaftical  life, 
without  obferving  celibacy;  and  maintained,  like  fome  of  our  Me- 
thodifts,  if  they  are  not  foandalized  by  the  monks,  that  man  could 
become  as  perfe£l  in  this  life  as  he  (hall  be  in  heaven ;  they  alfo  affert- 
ed,  that  every  intelle&ual  nature  is  of  itfelf  happy,  without  thfc 
fuccour  ofgraco;  and  that  he  who  is  in  this  (late  of  perfection  ought 
to  perform  no  good  works,  nor  wor(hip'’the  hoft. 

They  were  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz,  the  perfect  and  imperfect. 
The  perfect  lived  upon  alms,  abftained  from  wedlock,  and  had  no 
fixed  habitations.  The  imperfect  conformed  to  the  reft  of  their  fe'- 
low-citizens  in  thefe  refpects. 

The  firft  fociety  of  the  beghards  was  eftablifhed  at  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1228,  and  continues  dill;  though  the  brethren  of  which  it 
is  compofed  have  longfince  departed  from  their  primitive  rule  of  dif- 
cipline  and  manners.  The  firft  eftablifhrrtent  was  focceoded  bv 
many  others  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders.  Thefe 
fraternities  long  enjoyed  the  toleration  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  but 
moft  of  their  convents  are  now  either  demolifhed,  or  converted  to 
.  other  ufes.  See  Brethren  of  the  free fpirit.  * 

BEGLERBEG*  a  title  given  to  the  chief  governor  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  Turkifli  empire.  There  are  two  forts  of  beglerbegs ; 
the  one,  called  bafile  beglerbeglih ,  have  a  certain  revenue  afligned  upon 
the  cities,  boroughs,  and  villages  of  their  government  ;  the  other, 
called  faliame  beglerbeglih,  have  for  their  maintenance  a  certain  falarv 
or  rent,  collected  by  tlfe  grand  fignior’s  officers  with  the  treafure  of 
the  empire.  There  are  twenty-two  of  ' the  firft  fort,  and  fix  of  the 
fecond. 

Beglerbeg  alfo  fignifies  thofe  chief  governors  in  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire,  who,  in  their  refpedtive  diftridls,  have  the  command  over  all 
khans,  fultans,  &c. 

.  BEGONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe:  the  flowers  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  kind  is  the  barren,  or 
male  flower ;  this  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  fome  broader,  and  others 
narrower;  the  other  kind,  which  produces  the  embryo  fruit,  is  of 
the  rofaceous  fort,  and  is  compofed  of  feveral  petals,  arranged  in' a 
circular  form,  and  placed  on  a  foliated  cup,  which  finally  becomes^ 
trigonal  alated  fruit,  divided  info  three  cells,  and  containing  fmall 
feeds.  They  are  of  th epolygamia  monoecia  clafs. 

BEGUINS,  congregations  of  devout  young  women,  who' main-' 
tain  themfetves  by  the  work  of  their  hands,'  leading  a  middle  kind  of 
life  between  the  fecular  arid  religious.  Thefe  fbciefibs  confift  of  fe¬ 
veral  houfes  placed  together  in  one  inclofure,  with  pne  or  more 
churches,  according  to  the  number  of  beguins.  Thefe  is  in  every 
houfe  a  priorefs,  whh°nt  whofe  leave  they  cannot  ft'ir  out.  Their 
vow  is  conceived  in  thefe  terms :  ,**  I  promife  to  be  obedient  and 
chafte,  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this  begumage,”  They  obferve  a 
three  years  noviciate,  before  they  take  the  habit,  and  thereclorof  the 
parilfi  is  the  fuperior,  but  can' do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  eight 
beguins. 

They  are  eftabliftied  in  feveral  parts,  of  Flanders. 

BEHEADING,  a  capital  puniftiment,  wherein  the  head  is  fevered 
from  the  body  by  the  ftroke  of  an  ax,  fword,  or  other  cutting  in¬ 
ftrument. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  preparatory  to  the  ftroke,  the  crimi¬ 
nal  was  tied  to' a  ftake,  and  whipped  with  rods.  In  the  early  ages 
the-blow  was  given  with  an  ax ;  but  in  after-times  with  a  fword, 
which  was  thought  the  more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The  exe¬ 
cution  was  but  ciumfily  performed  in  the  firft  tim^s;  but  afterwards 
they  grew  more  expert,  and  took  the  head  off  clean,  with  one  circu¬ 
lar  ftroke. 

In  England  and  France,  beheading  is  a  diftin£lion  granted  to  nobles ; 
being  reputed  pot  to  derogate  from  nobility,  as  hanging  does. 

BEHMISTS,  Bohmenists,  or  Bohmists,  a  kind  of  my.liic 
philofophers,  and  followers  of  Jacob  Behmen,  commonly  called  the 
Teutonic  philofopher. 

*  The  Behmenijls  are  attached  to  that  motley  fpecies  of  philofophy 
firft  introduced  by  Paracelfus,  under  the  name  of  theosophia. 

Behmen,  or  Bohmen,  from  whom  the  feel  takes  it’s  denomination, 
was  born  in  1575,  ncar  Gorlitz,  and  bred  up  to  the  trade  of  a  lhoc- 
maker,  or  taylor,  having  juft  learning  enough  to  read  and  write  a 
little,  which  he  acquired  at  tpn  years  of  age.  He  derived  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  myftical  do&rine  from  the  writings  of  Robert  FludJ,  a 
native  of  England.  , .  _  ,f  $• 

In  1610  he  cqmpofed  a  book  entitled  Aurora,  being  a  mixture  of 
aftrology,  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and  divinity,  written  in  a  quaint  ob- 
.  feure  (tyle ;  feven  years  after  he  wrote  divers  others  on  the  fame 
model;  the  chief  is  the  Myjlerium  Magnum.  He  died  in  1624..  AH 
his  works  have  been  publilhed  together  at  Amfterdam  in  16^2,  8vo. 

Mr.  William  Law,  an  Englifti  vifionary,  was  an  induftrious  and- 
zealous  difcipleof  Behmen ;  and  he  prepared  a  new  edition  and  tranf- 
lation  of  his  works,  which  have  been  publilhed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  fince 

his  deceafe.  ‘  5  *  ’  „ 
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Gilbert  Ifchefchius,  Antagnoflus,  and  Dr.  Henry  Moore,  were 
great  oppofers  of  Behmtnifm. 

BEHEMOTH,  a  huge  animal,  mentioned  in  fcriptnre,  and  by 
fome  taken  for  the  elephant,  but  concerning  which  interpreters  are 
much  divided. 

BEIBENI.ZE  JlclLc,  a  name  given  by  fome  aflronomers  to  the 
principal  fixed  liars  in  each  conftellation ;  but  more-part  iculavly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  liars  of  the  firlt  magnitude. 

BEIDELSAR,  a  name  applied  by  fome  botanifts  to  the  Syrian 
dog’s-bane,  a  poijonous  plant. 

BEISSKER,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fifh  called  by  Artedi  the 
bluifh  cobitis,  with  fine  black  longitudinal  lines  on  each  fide.  Gef- 
ner  and  others  give  this  name  to  the  muftela  follilis. 

BEIZA,  or  Beziath,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  certain  meafure 
among  the  Jews,  faid  to  contain  the  lixth  part  of  a  log.  It  is  alfo  a 
fort  of  Perfian  gold  coin*  weighing  forty  drachms. 

The  word,  in  Hebrew,  ligmfics  an  egg. 

BEKKERANISM,  tbefyftcm  orfentiments  of  Balth.  Bekker,  a 
Dutch  divine,  of  the  17th  century,  who  denied  that  fpirits  can  adt  or 
operate  on  bodies.  He  was  ftrongly  imprelfed  with  the  Cartelian  fyf- 
tem,  that  the  effencc  of  fpirits  conlifts  in  thinking.  See  Demoniac. 

BEL,  or  Belus,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  or 
Babylonians.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  feripture,  and  the  fame  as  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  Baal. 

This  god  had  a  temple  creeled  to  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  on 
the  very  uppermoft  range  of  the  famous  tower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon, 
wherein  were  many  llatues  of  this  deity,  and  one,  among  the  reft,  of 
mall'y  gold,  forty  feet  high.  The  whole  furniture  of  this  magnificent 
temple  was  of  the  fame  metal,  and  -valued  at  eight  hundred  talents. 

This  temple,  with  it’s  riches,  was  in  being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
who,  returning  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Egypt,  demo- 
lifhed  it,  and  carried  off  the  immenfe  wealth  contained  in  it. 

It  was  the  flatue  of  this  god  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  re¬ 
turned  to  Babylon,  after  the  end  of  the  Jewifii  war,  letup,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  plain  of  Dura ;  the  ftory  of  which  is  related  at  large  in 
-  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel. 

Bel,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant  very  imperfedtly  deferibed, 
and  called  by  fome  the  caper-cucumber. 

BELA7  u'CADRUS,  the  name  of  on  ancient  Britifh  idol,  fup¬ 
pofed  by  Selden  and  Vollius  to  be  the  fame  with  Belenus  :  it  is  to 
be  met  with  in  old  inferiptions. 

BELAY,  in  fea-language,  the  fame  as fajlen.  They  fay  belay  the 
Iheet,  or  tack,  i.  e.  fatten  it  to  the  keel,  &c. 

BELCHING.  See  the  article  Ructation. 

BELEMNITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fubftance,  concerning  the 
nature  of  which  there  has  been  much  difpute.  Some  maintain  -it  to 
be  a  petrified  animal ;  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  foffil,  &c.  Linnaeus 
refers  the  belemnites  to  the  clafs  of  lhells  with  feveral  cells.  The 
fhape  of  thebelemnites  is  fometimes  conical,  fometimes  cylindrical; 
and  they  commonly  confilt  of  a  black  horny  kind  of  fubftance.  Their 
length  is  from  two  to  eight  inches  1  and  their  diameter  from  the  fixth 
part  of  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inc.._  The  inward  part  confifts  of 
rays  ;  and  there  is  generally  a  cell  at  the  large  end,  and  a  furrow  run¬ 
ning  from  top  to  bottom.  Dr.  Plott  fays,  that  when  feraped  or 
burnt,  they  fmell  like  horn.  They  are  generally  hollow  about  an 
inch  deep,  arid  filled  with  gravel.  The  colour  is  various:  fome  are 
afh-coloured,  others  bluifh.  They  are  commonly  found  in  gravel- 
pits.  See  it’s  figure  reprefented  in  plate  5 7,  clafs  10. 

BELENNUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  (mall  anguilliform  fea- 
’  fifli,  thecottus  of  authors.  It  very  much  refembles  the  Englifh  bull¬ 
head,  or  miller’s* thumb. 

BELENUS,  the  titular  deity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  and 
Gaul ;  being  the  fame  with  Apollo  or  the  fun,  as  appears  from  feve¬ 
ral  ancient  inferiptions  found  at  Aquileia,  and  elfewhere.  It  was 
the  Mithra  of  the  Gauls,  the  Baal  of  feripture,  and  the  Belus  of  the 
Aflyrians. 

BELFRY,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  military  writers  for  a  fort  of  tower 
eredted  by  befiegers,  to  command  and  reconnoitre  the  befieged  place. 

Belfry  alfo  denotes  that  part  of  a  fteeple  where  the  bells  are  hung. 

The  word  belfry  is  compounded  of  the  Teutonic  bell,  and  freid, 
peace,  becaufe  the  bells  were  hung  for  preferving  the  peace. 

BELIEF,  in  a  general  and  natural  lenfe,  fignifies  a  perfuafion  or 
ftrong  aftent  of  the  mind  to  any  propofition  ;  but,  in  a  more  reftrain- 
ed  and  technical  fenfe,  it  imports  that  kind  of  aftent  which  is  founded 
on  the  authority  or  teftimony  of  fome  perfons  attefting  the  truth  of 
any  matter  propofed. 

Belief  is  generally  diftinguifhed  into  divine  and  human,  not  with 
regard  to  the  propofition  believed,  but  with  regard  to  the  teftimony 
on  which  we  believe  it.  Thus:,  we  do  not  fay  we  believe  that  fnow 
is  white,  or  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  it’s  parts  ;  but  we  fee  and  know 
them  to  be  fo,  fcientifically.  When  God  reveals  any  thing  to  us, 
this  gives  us  the  teftimony  of  divine  belief.  See  Faith.,  But  what 
man  only  acquaints  us  with,  produces  only  a  human  belief.  See 
Evidence. 

-BELIEVERS,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  Chriftians,  in  the 
firft  century,  who  had  been  baptized,  and  inltrudled  in  all  the  myf- 
teries  of  religion. 

BELINGELA,  the  name  given  by  fome  to  the  mai?-apple  ; 
which  fee. 

■  A  Treatise  on  BELLS. . 

BELL  is  a  well  known  machine,  and  ranked  by  muficians  among 
themufical  inftruments  of  percuifion. 

The  metal  of  which  a  bell  is  made,  is  acompofition  of  tin  and  cop¬ 
per,  or  pewter  and  copper  :  the  proportion  one  to  the  other  is  about 
twenty  pounds  of  pewter,  or  twenty-three  pounds  of  tin,  to  one 
hundred  weight  of  copper.  . 
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dL/Z-metal  is  prohibited  to  be  imported,  as  are  hawk-bells,  &:c. 

.  p  conftituent  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  body  or  barrel, ,  the  clapper  on 
the  infide,  and  the  ear  or  cannon  on  which  it  hangs  to  a  large  beam 
or  wood. 

,^oun<^  a  ^  confifts  in  a  vibratory  motion  of  it’s  parts 
much  like  that  of  a  mufical  chord.  The  ttroke  of  the  clapper  mud 
nccelfarily  change  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and  of  a  round  make  it  oval ; 
but  the  metal  having  a  great  degree  of  elafticity,  that  part  will  return 
back  again  which  the  ttroke  drove  fartheft  off  from  the  center,  and 
that  even  fome  fmall  matter  nearer  the  center  than  before  ;  fo  that  the 
two  parts  which  were  before  extremes  of  the  longeft  diameter,  do  then 
become  thofe  of  the  fhorteft  :  and  thus  the  external  furface  of  the  bell 
undergoes  alternate  changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  means  gives  that 
tremulous  motion  to  the  air  in  which  the  found  confifts. 

7  he  ufe  of  bells  was  not  known  in  the  Eaftern  church  till  the  year 
S65,  when  Urfus  Patrifiacus,  duke  of  Venice,  made  a  prefent  of 
fome  to  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor,  who  firft  built  a  tower  to  the 
church  of  Sandta  Sophia,  to  kang  them  in.  Who  firft  brought  bells 
into  ufe  in  the  Latin  church,  is  a  thing  not  yet  determined;  fomeaf- 
cribing  them  to  pope  Sabinianus,  fucceftbr  of  St.  Gregory,  in  the  year 
604;  and  others  to  Paulinus,  bifhop  of  Nola,  co-temporary  with 
St.  Jerom  :  but  the  latter  opinion  feems  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  and  to 
have  ho  better  foundation  than  Paulinus’s  being  bifhop  of  Nola  in 
Campania,  where  it  is  pretended  bells  were  firft  invented,  and  thence 
called  Nolx  and  Campanse.  Cardinal  Bona  would  have  it  thought, 
that  they  began  to  be  ufed  in  the  Latin  church  immediately  upon  ihe 
converlion  of  the  emperors  to  Chriftianity,  becaufe  the  tintinnabula,  of 
lefler  fort  of  bells,  had  been  ufed  before  by  the  heathens  to  the  like  pjur- 
pofe :  but  there  is  no  ancient  author  that  countenances  his  conjecture, 

1  he  ufe  of  bells  are  fummed  up  in  this  Latin  dittich  : 

La  ado  Deum  verum,  flebein  voco,  con gr ego  deruin , 

Difund  os  ploro,  fefem  fa  go,  fefia  decora. 

Which  may  be  thus  engldhed: 

“  I  praife  true  God,  the  people  call,  and-  priefts  convene, 

“  The  dead  deplore,  chace  plague,  adorn  the  feftive  fecne.” 

Hieronymus  Magius,  who  Las  a  treatife  on  bells  (written,  when  in 
chains,  in  Turkey,  andwhten  is  accounted  very  remarkable,  purely 
from  his  memory,  without  the  aftiftance  of  any  books)  makes  large 
bells  a  modern  invention.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  before  the 
lixth  century :  in  610,  we  are  told,  Lupus,  tpfhop  of  Orleans,  being 
at  Sens,  then  befieged  by  the  army  of  Clotharius,  frighted  away  the 
befiegers  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St  Stephen’s.  7(he  firft  large  bells  in 
England  are  mentioned  by  Bede  tpwards  the  latter  end  ol  tha*  century. 
They  feem  to  have  been  pretty  common  in  the  year  816. 

Nankin,  a  city  in  China,  was  anciently  famous  tor  the  largenefs  of 
it’s  bells;  but  their  enormous  weight  having  thrown  down  the  tower, 
in  which  they  were  hung,  the  whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the 
bells  have  ever  fince  been  difregarded.  One  of  thefe  bells  is  near 
twelve  Englifh  -feet  high,  the  diameter  feven  and  a  half,  and  it’s  cir¬ 
cumference  twenty-three  ;  it’s  figure  almoft  cylindric,  except  for. a 
fwelling  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  about  the 
edges,  feven  inches.  From  the  dimenfions  of  this  bell,  it’s  weight  is 
computed  at  50000  pounds,  which  is  mo/e  than  double  the  weight  of 
that  at  Erfort,  faid  by  father  Kircher  to  be  the  greateft  bell  in  the 
world.  Thefe  bells  were  call  by  the  firft  emperor  of  the  preceding 
dynafty,  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  have  each  their  name, 
the  hanger  tchoui,  the  eater  che,  the  deeper  cboui ,  and  the  will  f. 
Father  le  Compte  adds,  that  there  are  feven  other  bells  in  Pekin,  call 
in  the  reign  of  Youlo,  each  of  which  weighs  120,000  pounds.  But 
the  founds  even  of  their  biggeft  bells  are  very  poor  ;  being  (truck  with 
a  wooden  inftead  of  an  iron  clapper. 

Bells  are  obferved  to  be  heard  farther,  placed  on  plains,  than  on 
hills  ;  and  ftill  farther  in  valleys,  than  on  plains  :  the  reafon  pf 
which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  aftign,  if  it  be  conlidered,  that  the 
higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the  rarer  is  it’s  medium  :  confequently, 
the  lefsimpulfe  it  receives,  and  the  lefs  proper  vehicle  it  has  to  convey 
it  to  adiftance. 

Bells,  eledrical.  Thefe  are  ufed  in  a  variety  of  entertaining  ex¬ 
periments  by  electricians. 

The  apparatus,  which  is  originally  of  German  invention,  confifts 
of  three  fmall  bells  fufpended  from  a  narrow  plate  of  metal  [plate  87, 
fig.  1.) ;  the  two  outermoft  by  chains,  and  that  in  the  middle,  from 
which  a  chain  pafies  to  the  floor,  by  a  filken  firing.  Two  fmall 
knobs  of  brafs  are  alfo  hung  by  filken  firings,  on  each  fide  of  the 
bell  in  the  middle,  which  ferve  for  clappers.  When  this  apparatus 
is  connected  with  an  eledtrified  condudtor,  the  outermoll  bells  fuf¬ 
pended  by  the  chains  will  he  charged,  attradl  the  clappers,  and  be 
(truck  by  them.  The  clappers  becoming  eledtrified  likewife  will  be 
repelled  by  thefe  bells,  and  attradled  by  the  middle  Z*cZZ;  anddifeharge 
themfelves  upon  it  by  means  of  the  cqain  extending  to  the  floor. 
After  this,  they  will  be  again  attradled  by  the  outermofl  bells,  and 
thus,  by  llriking  the  hells  alternately,  occafion  a  ringing,  which  may 
be  cont  inued  at  pleafure.  Flafhes  of  light  will  be  feen  in  the  dark  be¬ 
tween  the  bells  and  the  clappers  ;  and  if  the  electrification  be  ftrong, 
the  difeharge  will  be  made  without  adlual  contadl,  and  the  ringing 
willceafe.  * 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  connedted  with  one  of  thofe  con¬ 
ductors  that  are  eredted  for  fecuring  buildings  from  lightning, 
will  ferve  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  and  paflage  of  an  eledtrical 
cloud, 

Bell,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  glafs  vefiel  placed  over  fome  matter  in  a 
flate  of  exlialafiop,  either  to  colledt  the  flowers,  or  the  vapour.  They 
are  chiefly  ufed  in  preparing  the  oil  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  for  gathering 
or  condenfing  fumes  into  a  liquor. 

Bell,  in  architedlure,  implies  the  body  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Cgmpofite  capital,  which  refembles  an  inverted  belt. 

Bell- 
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RziL-mctal.  See  Bell.  Some  (peak  of  a  native  mineral  under 
the  denomination  bell-metal,  from  which  Bother  affirms  he  procured 
zafl’er  and  fmalt.  \ 

It  has  been  long  obferved,  as  an  uncommon  phenomenon  in  che- 
tnillry,  that  though  tin  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  copper,  ■  yet  the 
gravity  of  the  compound  bcl'l-nietal  exceeds  that  of  copper  itfelf. 

BELt-animal,  an  appellation  given  by  writers  on  microfcopica! 
difcoverics  to  a  very  fma.il'  animal  found  at  the  roots  of  the  common 
duck-weed.  The  bodies  of  thefe  animals  are  ffiaped  like  bells,  and 
by  their  long  and  (lender  tails,  they  faflen  themfelves  to  the  roots  of 
thefe  little  plants. 

BkLL-rluifchtts,  in  botany,  an  epithet  given  by  fome  writers  to 
the  mofch-feed  plant,  or  barnia  mofchata.  ' 

Bell  -pepper,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Capsicum. 

Bull -polype,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fpecies  of  polype,  the  extremities 
of  whofe  branches  are  like  bells.  See  plate  of  Microfcopical  Objedis, 
clajs  l. 

Belt  .-weed,  the  jacea  nigra,  or  common  knap-weed  of  fome  au¬ 
thors,  called  alfo  by ^Englilh  writers  matfelon.  See  the  article  Jacea. 

BELLADONA,  in  botany,  the  Italian  name  for  the  deadly  night- 
fhade,  of  the  juice  or  diflilled  water  whereof  the  ladies  make  a  cof- 
metic,  for  rendering  their  complexion  fair.  This  plant  has  alfo  an 
intoxicating  quality. 

BELLATRIX,  among  aflronomers,  is  a  ruddy  glittering  flar  of 
the  fecund  magnitude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  Orion. 

BELLE  dc  nuit,  in  botany,  the  flower  of  the  jalap t 
BELLICA  columna,  a  pillar  near  the  temple  of  Bellona,  from 
which  the  confuls  or  feciales  caff  javelins  towards  the  enemy's  coun¬ 
try,  in  token  of  declaring  war. 

BELLICULI,  orBELLiRici  marini ,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  kind 
of  fea-fhells  of  an  umbilical  form,  fometimes  white  fpotted  with 
yellow,  and  fometimes  yellow  flreaked  with  black  lines,  like  the 
fhell  of  a  fnail. 

BELLING  of  hops,  denotes  their  opening  and  expanding  them¬ 
felves  to  their  cuilomary  fhape. 

BELLON,  a  diftemper  common  in  countries  where  they  fmelt 
lead-ore ;  as  alfo  among  plumbers  and  painters.  Beafts  alfo,  and 
oultry,  arefubjedl  to  it,  if  they  remain  much  about  fmelting  houfes. 
t  is  attended  with  languor,  intolerable  pains  and  fenfation  of  grip- 
ings  in  the  belly,  and  generally  collivenefs.  It  frequently  proves 
fatal. 

The  method  of  cure,  which  has  been  found  mofl  fuccefsful  in  this 
diftemper,  is,  to  give  cretv.or,  or  cryllals  of  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  to  repeat  them  often,  as  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  hot 
bath  is  31fo  of  the  utmoft  fervice  in  this  terrible  difeafe,  and  feems 
indeed  to  be  the  lad  refource. 

BELLONA,  the  pagan  goddefs  of  war.  She  is  joined  by  Honier 
with  Mars  the  god  of  war.  This  deity  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius.  It  was  founded  by  Appius  Claudius  the 
blind,  who  was  conful  in  the  year  of  Rome  457. 

BELLON ARI I,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  priefls  of  Bellona, 
who,  in  honour  of  that  goddefs,  ufed  to  make  incifions  in  their  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and,  after  having  gathered  the  blood  in  the  palm  of  their  hand, 
gave  it  to  thofe  who  were  partakers  of  their  myfleries.  In  after-times, 
they  abated  much  of  their  zeal  and  tranfport,  and  turned  the  whole 
into-a  kind  of  farfce,  contenting  themfelves  with  making  figns  and 
appearances  of  cutting  and  wounds :  but  the  emperor  Commodus, 
from  a  fpirit  of  cruelty,  ^turned  the  farce  again  into  a  tragedy,  oblig¬ 
ing  them  actually  to  cut  and  mangle  their  bodies. 

BELLONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  flower,  con-, 
lifting  of  a  Angle  petal,  is  of  the  rotated  kind:  the  fruit  is  a  capfule 
of  a  turbinato-oval  figure,  furrounded  by  the  cup,  and  containing 
only  the  cell,  in  which  are  numerous  very  fmall  roundiffi  feeds.  It 
belongs  to  the  pentandria  momgynia  clafs  ;  and  is  very  common  in  fome 
of  the  warm  iflands  in  America. 

BELLOWING,  among  fpOrtfmen;  denotes  the  noife  of  roes  in 
rutting-time. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  fo  contrived  as  to  agitate  the  air  with 
great  brifknefs,  exfpiring  and  infpiring  the  air.  by  turns,  and  that  only 
from  enlarging  and  contrading  it’s  capacity. 

This  machine  is  ufed  in  chambers  and  kitchens,  in  forges,  fur¬ 
naces,  and  founderies,  to  blow  up  the  fire :  it  ferv’es  alfo  for  organs 
and  other  pneumatic  inftruments,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree  of 
air  :  all  thefe  are  of  various  conftruclions,  according  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  purpofes ;  but  in  general  they  are  compofed  of  two  flat  boards, 
fometimes  of  an  oval,  fometimes  of  a  triangular  figure:  two  or 
more  hoops,  bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  are  placed 
between  them  •  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  middle,  and  narrow 
■at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the  edges  of  the  board,  which  it  thus 
unites  together ;  as  alfo  on  the  hoops  which  feparate  the  boards, 
that  the  leather  may  the  eafier  open  and  fojd  again  ;  a  tube  of  iron, 
brafs,  or  copper,  is  faflened  to  the  undermbft  board,  and  there  is  a 
valve  within  that  covers  the  holes  in  the  under-board,  to  keep  in  the 
air.  -  , 

There  are  bellows  made  wholly  of  wood,  without  any  leather  about# 
them  ;  one  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  ;  and  Dr.  Plott  deferibes  another  ufed  in  the  copper-works  at  El- 
lalton  in  Staffordfhire. 

Smiths  and founders  bellows,  whether  fingle  or  double,  are  wrought 
by  means  of  a  rocker,  with  a  firing  orAhain  faflened  thereto,  which 
the  workman  pulls.’  The  bellows- pipe  is  fitted  into  that  of  the  tewel. 
One  of  the  boards  is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play  at  all.  By  drawing 
down  the  handle  of  the  rocker,  the  moveable  board  rifes,  and,  by 
means  of  a  weight  on  the -top  of  the  upper-board,  finks  again. 

I  he  bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines  ufually  receive  their, 
motion  from  the  wheels  of  a  water-mill.  Other!,  as  the  bellows  of 
enamellers,  are  wrought  by  mians  of  one  or  more  fteps  or  treddles 
undef  the  workman’s  feet. 


Bellows,  bone  *  (pua-iile ^  orttvot,  are  thofe  formerly  applied  by 
the  Scythians  to  the  genitals  of  mares,  for  diflending  the  uterus,  and 
to  caufe  them,  by  this  compreffion,  to  yield,  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk.  _ 

Bellows,  hydrojlatic.  See  the  article  Hydrostatic. 

BELLUiE,  in  zoology,  is  the  fixth  order  of  the  mammalia  in  the 
fyftcm  of  Linnaeus:  their  fore-teeth  are  obtiife,  their  feet  hoofed, 
their  walk  heavy,  and  their  food  vegetables.  • 

BELLUGA  Jlone,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  fo  named  from  being 
found  in  the  be/luga,  a  large  fifh,  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  flur- 
g-eon,  and  called  by  Artedi  accipenfer  tubcrculis  carens.  This- fifh  is 
very  common  and  large  in  the  Volga,  near  Aflracan  ;  having  beei\ 
caught  there  36  feet  long,  and  18  thick.  It  is  found  in  both  fexes, 
but  mofl  frequently  in  the  male.  Thefe  flones  are  mere  morbid 
concretions,  like  the  bezoar-ftones,  or  the  flones  in  human  blad¬ 
ders. 

1  his  ftone  is  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes but  it’s  mofl  ufual  figure 
is  either  globular  or  oval.  •  It  is  of  a  yellowifh-white  colour,  and  of  a 
fmooth  and  naturally  polifhed  furfa'ce ;  and  it  is  found  from  the  lize 
of  a  pigeon’s  egg  to  that  of  a  goofe.  They  are  ufually  com padl, 
ponderous,  and  folid,  not  friable,  but  requiring  a  flrong  blow  to  break 
them.  They  yield  eafily  to  the  faw  :  but  this  defaces  their  internal 
texture,  which  is  naturally  very  elegant  and  regular.  The  flones  con- 
fife  of  feveral  concentric  coats,  firmly  adhering  to  one  another,  form¬ 
ed  about  a  nucl  us,  which  generally  appears  to  be  fome  heterogeneous 
fubflance.  ’ 

The  people  about  the  Volga  greatly  efteem  thisflone,  and  account 
it  to  have  great  virtues  :  they  fay,  it  promotes  d&livery  ;  and  give  it 
conffantly  in  cafes  of  the  Rone,  and  diforders  of  the  urinary  parts. 
It’s  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  dram. 

BELLULA  bos,  a  fpecies  of  ray-fifli,  diflinguiffied  by  Artedi  un¬ 
der  the  name%of  the  variegated  ray,  with  ten  prickly  tubercles  on  the 
middle  of  the  back.  Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers  call  it  bos 
marinas,  and  later  authors  raja  oxyrynchus. 

BELLY,  ptoperly  denotes  that  region  of  the  body  contained  be¬ 
tween  the J'eptum  tranfverfum,  the  hypochondria,  and  pubes.  See  the 
article  Abdomen,  for  fuller  information. 

Belly,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  fignifies  the  inteflines  alone. ' 

Belly  fometimes  alfo  implies  a  pregnant  woman.  Thus  civil 
lawyers  ufe  the  phrafe,  to  put  the  belly  in  poffeifion  of  an  eflate. 

Belly  is  alfo  applied  to  the  bodies  of  beafts  ;  as  when  we  fay,  3 
light  belly,  a  cow  belly,  Sec. 

The  belly  of  a  hoife  fhould  be  of  an  ordinary  bignefsj  except  in 
draught-horfes,  where  the  larger  the  better,  provided  it  be  round, 
and  well  incloled  within  the  ribs ;  rather  extendingnpoft  the  fides  than 
downwards.  A  hunter  is  not  the  worfe  for  being  light -belliek.  Thofe 
horfes  are  apt  to  he  cow-bellied,  which  having  flrait  ribs,  are  great 
feeders.  Feeding  horfes  with  grafs,  or  mfich  hay,  and  few'  oats, 
makes  them  grow- cow-bellied.  Horfes  which  are  Iigh tl'bellied,  and 
fiery,  foon  deflroy  themfelves. 

/Belly  of  a  mujele,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  body  of  it,  contradif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  two  extremities.  All  the  mufcles.  Lower  af¬ 
firms,  are  digaflric,  or  double-bellied.  Hoffman,  and  others,  are  j 
of  the  fame  opinion. 

Belly pack  weed,  an  epithed  applied  in  America  to  a  fpecies  of  the 
jatropha.  See  the  article  Cassada. 

Belly,  dragons ,  a  term  applied  by  fome  aflronomets  to  that  point 
in  the  planet’s  orbit,  wherein  it  has  it’s  greatefl  latitude,  or  is  fartheft 
diilant  from  the  ecliptic  ;  more  generally  termed  it’s  limit. 

BELQAR,  the  name  of  a  ftone,  otherwife  called  widuris. 
BELOMANCY,  a  fort  of  divination  by  means  of  arrows,  prac- 
tifed  in  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  in  Arabia  and  Affyria. 

Belomancy  has  been  performed  different  ways,  'whereof  one  was 
this :  fuppofe  a  parcel  of  arrows,  eleven  or  more  of  them,  being  put 
into  a  bag  ;  thefe  were  afterwards  drawn  out,  and  according  as  they  . 
were  marked  or  not,  they  judged  of  future  events. 

Another  way  was,  to  have  three  arrows,  upon  one  of  which  Was 
written.  God  orders  it  me;  on  another,  God  forbids  it  me;  and  up¬ 
on  the  third,  nothing  at  all.  Thefe  were  put  into  a  quiver,  out 
of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  random  ;  if  it  happened  to  be 
that  with  the  firft  infeription,  the  thing  they  confulted  about  was  to  be 
done  ;  if  it  chanced  to  be  that  with  the  fecond  infeription,  it  was  let 
alone  :  and  if  it  proved  to  be  that  without  infeription,  they  drew  over 
again. 

Belomancy  is  an  ancient  pra&ice,  and  probably  that  which  Ezekiel 
mentions,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  21.  At  leaft  St.  Jerom  underflauds  it  to 
be  fo. 

BELONE,  in  ichthyology,  an  old  name  for  the  acus  appiani,  or, 
Englifh  horn-filh,  or  gar-filh,  a  fpecies  of  the  efox. 

BELSEBUL,  a  fpecies  of  the  ape,  with  a  black  bearded  tail. 

BELT,  balteus,  in  the  military  art,  a  leathern  girdle,  for  fullain- 
ing  the  arms,  See.  of  a  foldier. 

Belt  is  alfo  a  term  applied  to  a  fort  of  bandages  in  ufe  among  fur- 
geons,  Sec.  Thus  we  meet  with  quickfilver  belts,  for  the  itch.  And 
a  late  wri  ter  deferibes  a  belt  to  be  ufed  in  the  operation  of  tapping,  foe 
keeping  the  belly  tight,  and  difeharging  the  water. 

Belt,  Beltis,  in  middle-age  ecclefiaftical  writers,  fignifies  a 
kind  of  firing  of  beads. 

Belt,  a  common  difeafe  in  ftieep  :  it  is  cured  by  cutting  off  their 
raHs,  and  laying  the  fore  bare ;  then  calling  mould  on  it,  and  ap- 
plying  goofe-greafe  and- tar  to  the  part. 

Belts,  fafcice,  in  aftronomy,  are  two- zones,  or  girdles,  fur- 
raunding  the  body  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  more  lucid  than  the  reft, 
of  unequal  breadth,  and  terminated  by  parallel  lines. 

The  bdts  of  Jupiter  are  by  fome  aftronomers  taken  to  be  feas, 
which  alternately  cover,  and  leave  bare,  large  countries  of  the  Jovial 
world.  The  belts  of  Jupiter  were  firft  obferved,  and  defqribed  by 
Huygens,  in  his  Syft.’  Saturnin.  p.  7. 
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The  belts  of  Saturn,  mentioned  by  Caffini,  are  three  dark,  (trait, 
parallel  bands,  or  fofcia,  on  the  difk  of  that  planet.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  inherent  on  his  globe,  like  thofe  of  Jupiter ;  but  rather 
to  be  large  dark  rings  at  a  diftance  from  the  planet,  and  furrounding 
his  body.  Some  imagine  them  to  bq  clouds  in  his  atmofphere  :  the 
middlemoft  feems  to  be  the  fhadowof  Saturn’s  ring. 

Bklts,  in  maritime  affairs,  are  certain  (traits  near  the  Sound, 
through  which  (hips  going  between  the  Baltic  and  German  ocean 
are  obliged  to  pafs.  The  king  of  Denmark  exadsa  tribute  of  all 
(hips  paffint: them,  except  theSwediffi.  v 

BELVIDERE,  in  the  Italian  architedure,  &c.  denotes  either' a 
pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building,  or  an  artificial  eminence  in  a 
garden;  the  word  literajly  fignifying  a  fine  profpedt. 

Belvidere,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  chenopodium. 

BELULCUM,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument  of  various  figures,  con¬ 
trived  for  extradting  darts,  arrows,  &c.  from  wounds. 

BELUS,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Babylonians. 

BEMA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  denoted  a  ftep  or  pace.  It  was  alfo 
a  kind  of  itinerary  mcafure  among  the  Greeks,  in  length  equal  to 
one  cubit  .and  two  thirds,  or  to  tep  palms. 

Bema,  in  the  ancient  churches,  was  the  altar  part,  orfanduary ; 
anfwering  to  our  chancel. 

Bema  alfo  (ignified  the  biftiop’s  chair,  feat,  or  throne,  placed  in 
the  fandtiary,  to  which  he  afeended  by  fteps. 

Bema  alfo  implied  the  reader’s  defk;  the  fame  with  ainbo  in  the 
Latin  church. 

Bema  likewife  particularly  denoted  the  Manichces  altar,  fituated 
in' a  different  place  from  that  of  the  catholics. 

Bema  was  an  appellation  given  by  the  Manichees  to  the  anni- 
verfary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was  killed.  At  this  time  they  fet 
out  and  adorned  their  betna  or  altar  with  great  magnificence.  It  was 
with  them  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  and  fellivity. 

BEMETRE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  Brafil  to  a  greenifh  blackbird  of  the  darling  kind,  common 
there,  and  better  known  by  it’s  Brafilian  name  pitangua  guacu. 

BEMILUCIUS,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Jupiter,  who  is 
reprefented  voung  and  beardlefs. 

BEN,  orBEHEN,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  the  nameof  two  roots, 
the  one  white,  the  other  red;  both  accounted  cordial  and  reftora- 
tive,  bur  the  while  one  to  poffefs  thele  qualities  in  the  highed  de¬ 
gree.  They  are  likewife  faid  to  be  good  in  nervous  cafes;  but  nei¬ 
ther  are  received  into  the  prefent  pradice. 

Ben,  alfo  called  batanus  myrepfica,  glans  unguent  aria,  mix  ben,  nux 
unguentaria  moris  ;  the  oily  acorn,  oily  nut,  or  ben  nut. 

It  is  a  vvhitifh  nut,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  filbert,  roundifh,  trian¬ 
gular,  with  a  kernel  covered  with  a  white  (kin,  produced  by  a  mid- 
dle-fized  tree,  refembling  the  birch.  It  grow's  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
Ead  Indies  and  America  ;  we  have  them  alfo  from  Arabia. 

Thefe  kernels  have  a  naufeous  bitter,  oily  tade,  are  purgative, 
occafion  a  naufiea  and  gripes:  on  expreflion  they  yield  one  fourth 
their  weight  of  a  yellow  oil  almod  infipid  and  flavourlefs ;  the  nau¬ 
feous  bitter  remains  behind,  and  is  not  foluble  in  oily  menjlrua. 
This  oil  does  not  grow  rancid  by  long  keeping,  as  is  common  with 
expreffed  oils,  on  account  of  which  it  is  ufed  as  the  bafis  of  odorife¬ 
rous  unguents  and  perfumes.  It  is  impregnated  with  the  odour  of 
jeffamine  and  other  flowers,  by  flratifying  them  with  cotton  dipped 
in  the  oil,  and  repeating  the  procefs  with  frefh  flowers,  until  the  oil 
becomes  fufficiently  odorous,  after  which  it  is  fqueezed  out  from  the 
cotton  in  a  prefs. 

Dale  fays,  that  the  lignum  nepbriticum  is  the  wood  of  the  tree  which 
bears  thefe  nuts. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  ben,  much  larger  than  the  above.  Mo- 
nardus  calls  it  ben  magnum,  feu  avellana purgatrix ,  the  great  ben,  or 
purging  filbert.  It  purges  violently  both  up  and  down. 

BENiE  lapis,  the  namq  given  by  ancient  writers  of  natural  hif¬ 
tory,  to  that  foffile  body  afterwards  called  Tbracius  lapis. 

I3ENCAPED,  among  bailors.  A  {hip  is  faid  to  be  bencaped,  when 
the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring  her  off  the  ground, 
out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the  bar. 

BENCHERS,  in  an  inn  of  court,  the  feniors  of  the  houfc,  to 
whom  the  direction  and  government  thereof  is  committed,  and  out 
of  whom  a  treafurer,  &c.  is  yearly  chofen. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  is  an  ordinary  or  bearing,  formed  by  two 
lines,  drawn  diagonally,  or  athwart,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
lhield  on  the  right,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  left.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  a  fhoulder-bcit,  or  a  fcarf,  when  worn  over  the  fhoulder. 

A  bend  is  fubciviried  into  a  bendlet ,  or  bandelet,  which  is  the  1'ixth 
part  of  the  field  ;  a  garter  which  is  the  moiety  of  a  bend;  a  coft, 
which  is  the  fourth' part  of  a  bend;  and  a  ribband,  which  is  the 
moiety  of  a  coft. 

BENDdEr/er,  is  that  properly  and  absolutely  called  a  bend,  as  above 
defined.  The  word  dexter  is  ufually  added,  to  prevent  miftakes, 
and  diftinguifh  it  from  the 

Bend  JiniJkr,  which  comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  fhield  to  the 
right:  this  the  French  heralds  call  a  barre,  or  bar.  I  he  bend  linif- 
tcr  is  fubdivided  into  the  fcarf,  or  fcarp,  and  the  batoon ;  which  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  bend,  and  the  moft  ufual  mark  of  il legi¬ 
timacy  ;  but  then  it  never  extends  itfelf  quite  athwart  the  fhield,  but 
is  cut  off  a  little  at  each  end.  SccBaston,  and  fig,  6. 

When  two  ftrait  lines  drawn  within  th c  bend  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  outward  edges  of  it,  this  is  called  voiding,  and  he  that  bears 
it,  is  faid  to  bear  a  bend  voided. 

Bend,  in,  is  when  any  things,  borne  in  arms,  are  placed  obliquely 
fropa  the  upper  corner  to  the  oppofite  lower,  as  the  bend  lies. 

BEND1DIA,  wcrefolemn  feafts  anciently  held,  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  in  the  Piraeus,  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  the  month  Tragelion, 
in  Itcnourof  the  goddefs  Diana.  They  bore  fome  refemblance  to 
the  Bacchanalia. 
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BENDING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  reducing  a  ftrait  body  into  a 
curve,  or  giving  it  a  crooked  form.  The  bending  of  timber-boards, 
1  c.  is  effected  by  means  of  heat,  whereby  their  fibres  are  fo  relaxed 
that  you  may  bend  them  into  any  figure. 

A  method  has  been  lately  invented  and  pradifed  for  bending  pieces 
of  timber,  fo  as  to  make  the  wheels  of  carriages  without  joints, 
bee  the  article  Wheels. 

Bending,  in  the  fea-language,  the  tying  ttvo  ropes  or  cables  to¬ 
gether  :  thus  they  fay ,  bend  the  cable,  that  is,  m;ike  it  faff  to  the 
ring  of  the  anchor  ;  bend  the  main-fail,  make  it  fall  to  the  >’3rd,  in 
it’s  proper  place. 

BENDS,  in  a  (hip,  the  lame  with  what  is  called  wails,  or  wales ; 
the  otitmoft  timbers  of  a  (hip’s  fide,  on  which  men  let  their  feet  in 
climbing  up.  They  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  and  are  called 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  bend.  They  are  the  chief  ftrengfh  of  a 
fliip’s  fides,  and  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot-hcoks  bolted  to 
them. 


BENDY,  Bande  ,  in  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided  into  four,  fix, 
or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal  and  colour.  The 
general  cuftom  of  England  is  to  make  an  equal  number,  but  in  other 
countries  they  regard  it  not,  whether  even  or  odd.  See  Plate  5, 
fig-  46.  , 

BENEAPED,  in  fea-language,  the  fame  with  becaped;  to 
which  article  refer. 

BENEDIC1TE,  among  ccclefiaftical  writers,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  fong  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it’s  beginning  with  the  word  Benedicite.  t 

BENEDIC  1  INS,  in  church-hiftory,  an  order  of  monks,  who 
profefs  to  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  BenediCtins,  being  thofe  only  that  ace  properly  called  monks, 
wear  a  loofe  black  gown,  with  large  white  fleeves  and  a  capuche, 
or  cowl,  on  their  heads,  ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  canon  law, 
they  are  ftyled  black  friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit. 

I  he  BenediCtins,  though  but  one  order,  are  divided  into  feveral 
congregations,  which  have  their  peculiar  cuftoms  and  obfervances 
different  from  the  reft.  They  are  governed  by  a  prefident-general 
and  three  definitors,  chofen  every  three  years, 

At  the  general  chapters,  they  choofe  provincials,  with  .their 
affiftants,  for  each  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York:  thefo 
have  jurifdidion  over  the  miflionaries  employed  therein.  This  or¬ 
der  is  (aid  to  have  been  brought  f.-ito  England  about  the  year  596. 

According  to  the  BenediCtin  computation,  there  have  been  of  this 
order  24  popes,  200  cardinals,  7000  archbifliops,  15000  bifhops* 
15700  abbots,  4000  faints,  40,000  eonfeffors,  above  3000  martyrs 
and  apoftles,  who  have  converted  30  provinces  to  the  chriftian  faith, 
befides  emperors,  kings,  &c. 

Benedictin  nuns,  religious  women,  of  the  Romifti  perfuafion, 
who  embrace  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

BENEDICTION,  or  Blessing,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad  of 
blefling,  or  giving  praife  to  God,  or  returning  thanks  (or  his  fa¬ 
vours.  Benediction  is  (till  applied  to  the  ad  of  faying  grace  before 
or  after  meals.  Neither  the  ancient  Jews  nor  Chriltians  would 
ever  eat  without  faying  a  fhort  prayer,  or  giving  thanks. 

The  Hebrews,  under  the  name  benediction,  underhand  the  prefent 
ufually  fent  from  one  friend  to  another;  as  alfo  the  blefling  conferred 
by  the  patriarchs,  on  their  death-beds,  upon  their  children. 

The  privilege  of  benediction  was  one  of  thofe  early  inftances  of 
honour  and  refped  paid  to  bifhops  in  the  primitive  church.  The 
cuftom  of  bowing  the  head  to  them,  and  receiving  their  bleflings, 
was  become  univerfal.  In  the  weflern  churches  there  was  anciently 
a  kind  of  benediction  which  followed  the  Lord’s  prayer ;  and  after  the 
communion  the  people  were  difmifled  with  a  benediction. 

Benediction,  nuptial,  the  external  ceremony  performed  by  the 
prieft  in  the  office  of  matrimony. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  nuptial  benediction  is  not  e.ffential  to,  but  the 
confirmation  of  a  marriage. 

Benediction,  beatic,  benediClio  beatica ,  is  the  vivaticum  given  to 
dying  perfons. 

Benediction,  regular ,  is  that  conferred  by  abbots  on  their 
monks,  or  by  a  fenior  monk  on  a  junior. 

Ben  edictione  privari,  to  be  deprived  of  benediction,  was  a  kind 
of  punilhment  inflided  on  monks,  whereby,  when  the  reft  received 
the  abbot’s  blefling,  the  offenders  were  difmifled  without  it. 

Benediction  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  ceremony,  whereby 
a  thing  is  rendered  facred,  or  venerable. 

Benediction  differs  from  confccration,  as  in  the  latter  undion  is 
applied,  which  is  not  in  the  former.  Thus  the  chalice  is  confe- 
crated,  and  the  pix  blefled,  as  the  former,  not  the  latter,  is  anoin¬ 
ted  ;  though  in  the  common  ufage  thefe  two  words  are  applied  pro- 
milcuoufly. 

The  fpiritof  piety,  or  rather  of  fuperftition,  has  introduced  into 
the  Romifh  church  benedictions  for  almoft  every  thing.  We  read 
of  forms  of  benediction  for  wax  candles,  for  boughs,  for  alhes,  for 
church  veffels,  and  ornaments ;  for  flags  or  enfigns,  arms,  firft-fruits, 
houfes,  (hips,  pafchal  eggs,  ciiicium,  or  the  hair-cloth  ot  penitents, 
church-yards,  &c. 

Benediction  ofi arms,  was  a  fort  of  public  confccration  of  the 
weapons,  and  enligns,  before  the  entering  on  a  war,  by  a  formula  of 
words,  and  ceremonies  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

BENEDICTIONAL1S  liber,  an  ancient  church  book,  con¬ 
taining  the  forms  of  ihe  divers  forts  of  benedictions  given  by  bifhops, 
priefts,  &c. 

The  benedict ionalis  liber  of  Gregory  the  Great,  deferibed  by  Lam- 


:cius,  was  of  this  nature. 

BENEDICTUM,  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  lenient,  or 
:ntly  operating  medicines;  particularly  rhubarb.  BenediCtum 
xativum  has  been  ufed  for  lenitive  cleduary  by  fome  dilpenfatory 
ritets.- 
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Benf.dictum  vinum.  See  the  article  Vinijm. 

BENEDICTUS  carduus.  See  the  article  Thistle. 
BKNEDITTO/atw.  See  the  article  San  Benito. 
BENEFICE,  beneficium,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  church  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice:  or  the 
revenue  itfelf  affigned  to  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  by  way  of  Itipend, 
for  the  fervice  he  is  to  do  that  church. 

Ail  fuch  preferments,  except  bifhoprics,  are  called  benefices;  and 
all  benefices  are,  by  the canonifts,  fometimes  ftyled  dignities:  but  we 
fiow-ordinarily  di Itinguifh  between  benefices  and  dignity,  applying 
digniry  to  bifhoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  prebendaries; 
and  benefice  to  parfonage>,  vicarages,  and  donatives.  \ 

Benefices  are  divided  by  the  canonifts  into  fimple  and  facexdotal ; 
in  the  firft  there  is  no  obligation  but  to  read  prayers,' ling,  See.  the  1 
fecond  are  charged  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  diredtion  and  gui¬ 
dance  of  confciences:  fuch  are  vicarages,  redlories,  &c. 

The  Ronianifts  again  diftinguifh  benefices  into  regular  and  fectilar. 
Benefices,  regular  or  titular ,  are  thofe  held  by  a  religious,  or  a 
regular,  who  has  made  profeflion  of  fome  religious  order:  fuch  are 
abbies,  priories,  conventuals,  See.  or  rather  a  regular  benfice  is  that 
which  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  but  a  religious,  either  by  it’s  foun¬ 
dation,  by  the  inftitution  of  fome  fuperior,  or  by  prefeription:  for 
prefeription,  forty  years  pofteflion  by  a  religious  makes  the  benefice 
regular. 

!  Benefices,  fecular ,  are  only  fuch  as  are  to  be  given  to  fecular 
prielts,  that  is,  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and  are  not  engaged  in 
any  monaftic  order.  All  benefices  are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary 
V9  made  to  appear.  They  are  called  fecular  benefices,  becaufe  held 
by  feculars;  of  which  kind  are  almoft  all  cures. 

Some  benefices ,  regular  in  themfelves,  have  been  fecularized  by  the 
pope’s  buli. 

The  canonifts  diflinguifti  three  manners  of  vacating  a  benefice, 
viz.  de  jure,  de  fiadlo,  and  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge. 

A  benefice  is  vacated  de  jure,  when  the  perfon  enjoying  it  is 
guilty  of  certain  crimes  exprefled  in  thofe  laws,  as  herefy,  fimony. 
6c  c. 

'  A  benefice  is  vacated  de  fiafto,  as  well  as  de  jure,  by  the  natural 
death,  or  the  refignation  of  the  incumbent;  which  refignation  may 
be  either  exprefs,  or  tacit,  as  when  he  engages  in  a  ftate,  See.  incon- 
fiftent  with  it,  as,  among  the  Romanifts,  by  marrying,  entering  into 
a  religious  order,  or  the  like. 

A  benefice  becomes  vacant  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge,  by  way  of 
punifhment  for  certain  crimes,  as  concubinage,  perjury,  &c. 

It  is  obferved,  that  anciently  there  were  five  cafes  by  which  bene¬ 
fices  were  acquired;  by  the  nominative,  as  in  royal  nomination;  by 
the  genitive,  as  when  the  children  of  great  men,  See.  are  provided 
of  benefices  by  their  birth;  by  the  dative,  as  when  fpeaking  of  a  be¬ 
nefice,  it  is  faid  date,  and  dabitur  vobis;  by  the  accufative,  as  where, 
by  virtue  of  an  aceufation,  either  true  or  falfe,  an  incumbent  is  dif- 
pofieffed,  and  another  admitted:  by  the  ablative,  as  when  benefices 
are  taken  away  by  force  from  the  poor  and  helplefs ;  but  the  voca¬ 
tive,  which  is  the  molt  juft  and  legitimate,  is  out  of  ufe. 

A  Benefice  in  commendam  is  that,  the  diredtion  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  which,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or  recommended  to  an 
eccleliaftit,  for  a  certain  time,  till  he  may  be  conveniently  provided 
fob  bee  the  articles  Regular  and  Secular. 

\  Bene  FI  czs,£onJifiorial,  in  France,  were  thofe  of  royal  foundation, 
which  were  elective  before  the  Concordat,  but  fince  nominated  by 
the  king.  To  this  clafs  belonged  archbilhoprics,  bifhoprics,  and 
abbies,  which  were  conferred  by  the  pope,  on  the  king’s  nomi¬ 
nation. 

Benefices,  non-confifiorial,  are  either  eledtivc.collative,  or  in  pa¬ 
tronage. 

Bene  ficus,  elective,  fuch  as  are  to  be  filled  up  in  the  way  of  elec¬ 
tion,  which  nntft  be  confirmed  by  the  proper  fuperior. 

Benef  ices,  collative,  thofe  in  the  free  difpofal  of  the  collator, 
and  which  need  no  confirmation,  if  the  party  have  the  requilite 
qualifications. 

Benefices  in  patronage,  thofe  which  tjje  collator  is  obliged  to 
confer  on  perfons  prefented  by  the  patron. 

Ben  efices  vacant  in  curia,  are  thofe,  whofe  incumbents  die 
within  ten  leagues  round  Rome. 

Benefice,  manual,  or  victual  benefice,  is  that  depending  on  an 
abbey,  and  ferved  by  a  religious  fent  thither,  who  is  removeable  at 
the  option  of  the  fuperior.  Some  of  thefe  had  daily  allowances  of 
provi  lions. 

BENEFICIARII,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  old  expe¬ 
rienced  foldiers,  who  attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being 
exempted  from  other  duty.  They  were  thofe  who,  having  ferved 
out  their  legal  time,  or  received  a  difeharge  as  a  dilfinguifhing  mark 
of  honour,  were  again  invited  to  the  fervice,  and  held  in  great 
efteem,  being  free  from  all  military  drudgery,  and  appointed  to 
guard  the  ftandard,  Sec.  Thefe,  before  recalled  to  the  fervice,  were 
denominated  emeriti,  and  afterwards,  eyocuti. 

Beneficiarii  were  alfo  foldiers  difeharged  from  fervice,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  allowance  to  fubfilt  op. 

BENEFICIARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  that 
concerns  benefices. 

Beneficiary  likewife  implies  a  beneficcd  perfon,  who  holds  one 
®r  more  benefices.  - 

i  Beneficiary,  among  Roman  writers,  fignifies  a  perfon  exempt 
from  public  offices. 

Beneficiary,  in  writers  of  the  middle-age,  denotes  a  valTal  or 
feudatory. 

Beneficiary  is  likewife  a  denomination  applied  to  a  clerk  or 
officer  who  kept  the  account  of  the  beneficia,  and  made  the  neceffary 
writings;  and  to  the  officer  who  collected  the  rents  and  duties  be¬ 
longing  to  jthe  revenue. 


BENEFIT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  favour  obtained,  or  a 
privilege  granted  to  fome  perfon,  as  of  an  immunity,  or  the  like. 

Benefit  of  age,  in  the  law  of  France,  refpedfs  a  minor’s  ob¬ 
taining  the  king’s  letters,  whereby  he  is  empowered  to  managehis 
own  income  from  eighteen  years,  and  afterwards. 

Benefit  of  cejfion,  in  French  law,  is  applied  to  a  debtor  who  is 
allowed  to  furrender  to  his  creditors  all  his  effects,  and  isfetat 
liberty  in  confequcnce  thereof. 

BENENAIM,  among  aftronotners,  is  the  outermoft  ftar,  of  the 
fecond  magnitude,  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  major.  It  is  alfo  called  bene - 
Hath,  benenafeb,  or  benenat. 

BENEVOLENCE,  univerfal,  in  ethics,  implies  a  hearty  de¬ 
fire  for  the  good  of  mankind,  evidencing  itfelf,  as  ability  and 
opportunity  offer,  in  the  cheerful  and  diligent  pradtice  of  whatever 
may  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Some  very  properly 
aferibe  this  affe£tion  to  the  intelligent  conftitution  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  obferve,  that  it  arifes  not  from  inftindt,  but  from  the 
nature  and  neceffity  of  things. 

Benevolence,  in  our  ftatute  books  and  chronicles,  denotes  a 
voluntary  gratuity  given  by  the  fubjedts  to  their  fovereign,  contri¬ 
buted  by  each  perfon  in  proportion  to  his  eftate.  In  France  it  is 
called  free-gijt ,  though  extorted  from  the  clergy  ;  but  in  Erigland, 
no  man  (hall  be  compelled  to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence.  Sec. 
without  common  confent  by  a6t  of  parliament.  See  fiat.  3  Car.  I' 

BENGAL,  in  geography,  the  moft  eafterly  province  of  the  mo¬ 
gul’s  empire,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  which  takes  it’s 
name  from  this  province.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  in 
India,  being  overflowed  by  the  Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile. 

BENJAMIN,  in  pharmacy,  a  refin.  See  the  articles  Asa 
dulc'is,  and  Benzoin. 

Benjamin  tree,  in  botany,  afpeciesofthe  bay. 

BEN  I SH  days ,  among  the  Egyptians,  arc  three  days  in  the  week, 
on  which  lefs  ceremony  in  religion  is  obferved,  than  on  the  other 
four.  The  benijh  days  are  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Saturdays. 
They  take  their  name  from  the  benijh,  a  garment  of  common  ufe. 

BENLOJA,  in  ichthyology,  the  Swcd.fh  name  for  that  fpecies 
of  fifli  called  cyprinus ;  being  the  alburnus  of  authors,  and  with  us 
the  bleak. 

BENZOIN,  or  afa  dulcis,  in  the  mnteria  medica,  a  gum  refin, 
approaching  the  neared  toftorax  in  fragrancy. 

The  tree  which  produces  benzoin  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
particularly  of  the  illands  Siam  and  Sumatra.  It  has  foft  thin 
leaves,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  citron  tree,  and  bears  a  round  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  It  is  never  permitted  to  exceed  the 
fixth  year,  as  being  after  this  period  unfit  for  yielding  refin  ;  the 
inhabitants  then  cut  it  down,  and  fupply  it  by  a" young  one  raifed 
commonly  from  the  fruit.  One  tree  does  not  yield  above  three 
pounds  of  bentoin. 

There  are  three  forts  of  -benzoin.  The  firft  is  called  amygdaloides, 
becaufe  of  it’s  being  interfperfed  with  feveral  white  fpots,  which  re- 
lemble  broken  almonds  :  this  comes  from  Siam,  and  is  efteemed 
the  beft.  The  fecond  is  black,  and  very  odoriferous ;  it  drops 
from  young  trees,  and  comes  from  Sumatra  ;  it  is  cailed  benzoinum 
de  Boninas.  The  third  fort  is  alfo  black,  but  lefs  odoriferous  ;  this 
is  found  in  the  illands  of  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Benzoin  and  it’s  flowers  are  employed  medicinally  for  refolving 
and  attenuating  vifeid  juices,  particularly  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  : 
but  the  principal  ufe  of  this  fragrant  refin  is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a 
cofmetic,  for  foftening  andfmoothing  the  fkin.  For  this  laft  pur- 
pofe,  the  benzoin  is  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  with  the  addition 
fometimes  of  ftorax  :  the  folution  mixed  with  water,  forms  a  white 
liquor  called  virgin’s  milk,  w’hich  on  (binding  flowly  depofits  a  fine 
white  magiftery.  Some  add  to  the  tindlure  of  benzoin,  a  tindture  ot 
folution  of  litharge  in  vinegar  ;  and  thus  obtain  a  compound  virgin’s 
milk  and  magiftery,  lefs  innocent  than  thofe  from  benzoin  alone. 
A  (mail  quantity  of  the  oil  of  benzoin  heightens  the  fmell  of  per¬ 
fumes,  and  corrects  rancid  unguents  and  balfams. 

BER,  in  botany,  that  fpecies  of  the  j'ujube-trce,  which  produces 
the  gum  lacca.  See  the  article  Jujube. 

BERAMS,  a  coarfe  cloth,  all  made  of  cotton  thread,  which 
comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  particularly  from  Surat.  There 
are  white  plain  berams,  and  others  Itripcd  with  colours.  The  white 
are  about  eleven  yards  long,  and  about  a  yard  wide;  the  red  are 
fifteen  yards  long,  and  fomething  lefs  than  a  yard  wide. 

BERBENG1NE,  the  Arabian  name  for  the  love-apple,  pomum 
amoris,  a  kiftd  of  efculent  nightfhade. 

BERCARIA,  or  Berkeiua,  an  old  term,  fignifying  a  Iheep- 
fold,  (heep-pen,  or  other  inclofure  for  the  fafe-kceping  a  flock  of 
(heep. 

BERCFIEROIT,  or  Berkcoits,  a  weight  ufed  in  the  Ruffian 
dominions,  and  is  equal  to  about  364.1b.  avoirdupois  Englifli. 

BERDASH,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  neck-drefs  formerly  worn  in 
England  :  the  perfon  who  made  or  fold  them  was  called  berdafiber , 
whence  our  halperdajher  is  derived. 

BERD1N,  or  Berlin,  the  name  by  which  the  patella  or  limpet 
is  called  in  Normandy,  and  other  places, 

BERECYNTHlX,  in  the  pagan  theology,  the  mother  of  the 
gods;  fo  called  from  Berecynthus,  a  mountain  in  Phrygia,  where 
(he  was  worshipped.  This  deity  is  the  fame  with  (Jybcle, 

BERENGAR1 ANS,  a  religious  fedt,  adhering  to  the  opinions 
of  Berengarius,  archdeacon  of  Anjou,  who  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  a  conliderable  time  before  Luther,  oppofed 
the  do&rine  of  tranfublfantiation,  and  rhe'real  prefence,  ftrenu* 
oufly  maintained  by  Lanfranc  and  Anfel’m.  ■ 

He  is  further  charged  by  the  Romanifts  with  decrying  marriage, 
and  maintaining  the  common  ufe  otall  forts  of  women,  and  aflert- 
ing  infant  baptifm  of  no  .effect.  •  But  thefe  charges,  are  looked 
upon  as  falfe  and  malicious. 

-  . . 
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His  followers  were  divided  on  the  head  of  the  euchariff:  though 
they  all  agreed,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  iviteffentiallychanged, 
yet  Come  allowed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrilt  were  contained 
in  them,  though  concealed  under  an  impanation,  which  was  the 
opinion  of  Berengarius  himfelf:  others  denied  any  change  at  all, 
and  refolved  the  whole  into  figure  ;  oth<  rs  again  allowed  a  change 
in  part ;  and  others  an  intire  change,  with  this  reltridtion,  that  to 
thofe  who  prefented  themfclves  unworthily,  it  was  changed  back 
again. 

Mabillon  has  a  differtation  exprefs  on  the  manifold  condemna¬ 
tions  of  Berengarius,  his  retractions,  relapfes,  and  repentance. 
BERENICE’S  hair.  See  the  article  Coma  Berenices. 
BEK.EWICHA,  orBEREWiCA,  in  our  old  writers,  denotes  a 

iillagc  or  hamlet  belonging  to  feme  town  or  manor,  fituate  at  a 
iltance  therefrom. 

BERFISCH,  in  natural  hi (tory,  a  name  given  by  the  Germans 
to  the  perca,  or  common  pearch. 

BERG  gruen,  in  natural  hiftory,  green  ochre.  It  is  the  name  of 
an  earth  ufed  by  painters,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England,  commonly  near  copper  mines  :  it  is  a  denfe, 
compadt  lubftance,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale,  but  notdif- 
agreeable  green  ;  of  a  rough  and  uneven,  but  not  duftv  furface,  and 
fome  what  undtuous  to  the  touch. 

BERGAMOT,  is  a  fpecies  of  citron,  produced  at  firft  cafually 
bv  an  Italian’s  grafting  a  citron  on  theftock  of  a  bergamot  pear-tree, 
Whence  the  fruit  produced  by  this  union  participated  both  of  the  ci¬ 
tron  tree  and  the  pear  tree.  The  fruit  hath  a  fine  tafte  and  fmell, 
and  it’seflentiai  oil  is  in  high  ifteem  as  a  perfume. 

The  e  (fence  of  bergamot  is  alfo  called  effentia  de  cedra.  It  is  ex¬ 
tradited  from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  by  fir  ft  cutting  it  in  fmall 
pieces,  then  immediately  fqueezing  the  oil  out  of  them  into  a  glafs 
veftel.  This  liquor  is  an  etherial  oil. 

The  fnufF  called  bergamot  is  only  clean  tobacco,  feented  with  the 
effenee. 

Bergamot  is  alfo  applied  to  a  coarfe  tapeftry,  fuppofed  to  be 
invented  by  the  people  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy  :  it  is  manufactured 
with  flocks  of  filk,  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat’s  hair. 

BERGANDER,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fhell- 
drake,  or  burrough-duck,  common  on  thecoafts  of  Lancafhire.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  duck,  but  not  much  efleemed  for  eat¬ 
ing.  See  Tadorna. 

BERGHMOT,  orBARMOTE.  Seethe  article  Bafghmotf.. 
BERiBERL,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  pally  among  the  Indians. 
It  is  a  kind  of  trembling,  in  which  there  is  a  deprivation  of  the 
motion  and  fenfation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  fometimes  of  the 
body.  The  caufe  is  generally  from  expofmg  themfclves  to  the  cold 
vapours  of  the  night  too  foon  after  exercife. 

BERICARIA,  a  fheep-down,  whe-rein  to  feed  fiiecp. 

BER1TH,  a  Ample  mentioned  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  and  ufed  for  clean¬ 
ing  or  taking  out  fpots.  Some  make  it  to  be  the  dye  of  the  pur¬ 
ple  fi(h  ;  others,  to  be  the  kali,  or  falt-wort,  from  the  allies  of 
which  they  make  foap,  which  name  it  bears  in  our  verlion. 

BERLIN,  a  fort  of  vehicle  of  the  chariot  kind,  very  convenient 
for  travelling,  being  lighter,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  overturned  than  a 
chariot. 

BERLUCCIO,  the  name  of  a  fmall  bird  much  refembling  the 
yellow-hammer,  but  the  body  is  fomething  fmallerand  longer. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  about  five  feet 
wide,  left  without  the  rampart,  between  it’s  foot  anti  the  fide  of 
the  moat,  to  receive  the  earth  that  rolls  down  from  the  rampart, 
and  prevent  it’s  falling  into  the  moat,  and  filling  it  up.  The  berrne 
is  fometimes  paliifadoed. 

BERNARDINS,  or  Bernardites,  an  order  of  religious  foun¬ 
ded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Malomc ;  they  are  properly  Ciftercians, 
or  monks  of  Citeaux  ;  but  their  order  having  been  enlarged  and 
amplified  by  St.  Bernard,  they  were  from  thence  called  Btrnardins. 
They  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  are  habited  in  white  : 
there  are  likewife  Bernardin  nuns. 

BERNHARDIA,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  Houfton  to  a 
genus  of  plants  chara&erifed  under  the  name  of  croton  by  Linnams. 

BERNICLE,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  fpecies  of  fheli-fifh,  called  by 
authors««c/jtf  anatifera:  it  is  compofed  of  five  ftiells  or  valves. 
Bernicle,  a  name  given  by  the  French  £0  the  putella,  or  limpet. 
BEROE,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  marine  animal,  thus  deferibed  by 
Linnteus  :  it  is  of  a  gelatinous  tranfparerit  nature,  and  of  an  oval  or 
fpherical  form,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  divided 
like  amelon  into  longitudinal  ribs,  each  of  which  is  furnilhed  with 
rows  of  minute  fins,  by  means  of  which  this  animal,  like  the  ani- 
malia  infujoria ,  can  fwim  in  all  directions  witlrgreat  fvviftnefs. 

BERRY,  bacca ,  a  round  fruit,  for  the  molt  part  loft,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thin  fkin,  containing  feeds  in  a  pulpy  fubltance;  but 
if  it  be  harder,  or  covered  with  a  thicker  fkin,  it  is  called  pomum , 
apple. 

Berries  grow  fcattering  upon  trees  and  (hrubs,  and  in  that  are 
diltinguithed  from  acini ,  which  are  berries  hanging  in  clutters.  See 
the  article  Acinus. 

They  are  of  various  fizes,  forms,  properties,  and  ufes,  according 
to  the  plants  on  which  they  grow.  Some  are  ufed  in  dyeing,  as 
French  berries. 

The  molt  remarkable  in  the  materia  mediea  are  bacca  alkckehgi, 
or  winter  cherry  berries ,  agnus  cajius  berries,  hup -berries,  juniper- 
berries ,  and  myrtl e-berries.  See  their  properties  under  the  articles 
Alkekengi,  Agnus  cajius,  &c. 

__  BERS,  in  ancient  medicine,  was  an  eleCtuary  ufed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  excite  deliriums. 

BERSAR1I,  in  middle-age  writers,  a  kind  of  hunters  or  fportf- 
Hieti  who  purfued  wild  beafts  in  forelts  and  chaces.  In  the  court  of 
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anHWrS’  therC  WCre  ‘nferior  officers  calIcd  berJarii,  veltrarii, 

'n  b°tan'V’  .f^e  name  applied  by  French  writers  to  the 
Ktu’  C(’mmon  ‘ft  our  meadows. 

fa nci*  /  m  ’  arr‘?"8  teamen,  lignifies  a  commodious  fpace  or  dif- 
tance  to  moor  a  fhip  m.  r 

feaBKRarH  ' tah  *  g°°d  ®ERTH*  Ggnifies  to  go  fome diftance  to 

t 'IT”' rocli’ or  other  ,hins  which  thc  ftamcn 

of  fhip™sNG’ in  thC  marinc’  fignifies  ,ht  raif,n8  °r  br'nS'n£  up 

LERI  ON  A,  is  that  part  of  a  country  farm,  where  the  barns, 
and  other  inferior  buildings  Hand,  for  foddering  thc  cattle,  and  ma- 
°thCr  buf,nefs’  h  is  alfo  callcd  bertmia,  berthona ,  and 

BERULA,  a  name  fome  authors  give  to  the  common  upright 
water  parinip.  See  the  article  Skirret. 

a  fpecies  of  the  coluber.  See  the  article  Coluber. 
,.^;kRY,  Beria,  or  Berie,  fignifies  a  flat,  wide  champaign, 
irferent  from  bury' or  borough,  a  town,  though  often  confounded 
with  it.  Hence  Berta  S.  Edmundi,  mentioned  by  Matt.  Paris,  un¬ 
der  the  year  1174,  is  not  to  be  underltood  of  the  town,  but  of  the 
adjacent  plain. 

BERYL,  in  natural  hiftory,  called  by  our  lapidaries  aqua  marina, 
is  <1  pellucid  gem  of  a  blucifh  green  colour,  found  in  the  Ealf  In¬ 
dies  and  about  the  gold  mines  of  Peru:  we  have  alfo  fome  from 
.ulelia,  but  what  are  brought  from  thence  are  ofrener  coloured  crys¬ 
tals  than  real  beryls  ;  and  when  they  are  genuine,  they  are  greatly 
inferior  both  in  hardnefs  and  lultre  to  the  Orientaland  Peruvian 

kinds.  Some  authors  take  the  beryl  to  be  the  diamond  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 


I  he  beryl,  like  molt  other  gems,  is  met  with  both  in  the  pebble 
and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  latter  moft  frequently.  In  the  pebble 
form  it  ufually  appears  of  a  roundifh  but  flatted  figure,  and  com- 
*n°n!y  full  of  fmall  flat  faces,  irregularly  difpofed.  In  thc  colum¬ 
nar  or cryftalline  form,  it  always  confifts  of  hexangular  columns, 
terminated  by  hexangular  pyramids.  It  never  receives  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  colour  into  it,  norlofys  the  blue  and  green,  but  has  it’s  ge¬ 
nuine  tinge  in  the  degrees  from  a  very  deep  and  dufky  to  the  paleft 
imaginable  of  the  hue  of  fea-water. 

1  he  beryl ,  in  it’s  perfedt  flare,  approaches  to  the  hardnefs  of  the 
garnet,  but  it  is  often  fofrer;  and  it’s  lize  is  from  that  of  a  fmall 
tare  to  that  of  a  pea,  a  horfe-bean,  or  even  a  walnut. 

Beryl-crystal,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  fpecies  of  what  Dr.  Hill 
calls  elltpoma-  crojlilum ,  or  imperfect  cryltals,  isofan  extreme  pure, 
clear,  and  equal  texture,  and  fcarce  ever  fubjedf  to  the  flighted 
films  or  blemilhes.  It  is  ever  conftani  to  the  peculiarity  of  it’s 
figure,  which  is  that  of  a  long  and  (lender  column,  remarkably  ta¬ 
pering  towards  the  top,  and  yery  irregularly  hexangular.  It  is  of 
a  very  fine  tranfparence,  and  naturally  of  a  pale  brown. 

Beryl  is  alto  a  name  applied  to  a  kind  of  cryftal  looking-glafs, 
fuperftitioufiy  confecrated  to  the  purpofes  of  divination  and  conju¬ 
ring. 

'  BERYTIUM,  in  ancient  phyfic,  an  ophthalmic  medicine  or 
collyrium,  invented  by  Berytius  againft  the  fevereft  epiphoras.  A 
fort  of  paflil,  ufed  in  dyfenteries,  aifo  bears  the  fame  denomination. 

BES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  Roman 
weight,  and  equal  to  twwtnirds  of  thear. 

Bes,  in  the  menfuration  of  lands,  was  equal  to  tw'o  thirds  of  a 
jugerum,  or  acre. 

BESAILE,  is  a  writ,  in  common  law,  w'hich  lies  where  the 
great-grandfather  or  great-grandmother  was  feifed,  the  day  that  he 
or  (lie  died,  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee-limple  ;  and  after  his 
or  her  death,  a  ftranger  entered  the  lame  upon  him,  and  keeps  out 
the  heir. 


BESAN  I  ,  or  Bezant,  a  coin  of  pure  gold,  of  an  uncertain 
value,  (truck  at  Byzantium  in  the  timeof  the  Chrilfian  emperors  ; 
from  hence  the  gold  offered  by  the  king  at  the  altar  is  Kill  called 
bejant,  or  bifant. 

Besants,  or  Bezants,  in  heraldry,  round  pieces  of  gold,  with¬ 
out  any  (tamp,  frequently  borne  in  coatsof  arms. 

When  a  field  or  charge  contains  about  eight  bezants,  fo  placed  as 
to  fill  the  fame  equally  on  all  fades,  and  reprelenting  a  promifeuous 
ftrewing  of  pieces  over  the  whole,  fome  blazon  the  field  or  charge 
bezanted,  bezant ee :  but  if  there  be  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  or  more, 
confined  to  any  particular  form  or  pofition,  the  number  and  form 
mult  be  particularly  mentioned. 

Besanted,  crojs,  croix  bezant  ce,  denotes  a  crofs  made  up  of  be- 
jants ,  or  pieces  of  money. 

BESBASE,  a  name  improperly  given  by  Serapion  and  Avicenna 
to  mace  ;  but  is  to  be  underltood  either  of  the  covering  of  the  nut¬ 
meg,  or  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  ufed  as  an  aflringent :  macis denoting 
the  fornner,  and  macir  the  latter  ;  which,  from  ,a  fimilarity  of  found, 
they  have  confounded  together,  though  dilferent  in  their  nature. 

BESD,  a  term  applied  to  the  plant  margian  by  Arabian  writers. 

BEbLERIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whole  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind, 
and  of  one  leaf ;  it  hath  four  Itan.ina  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  two 
of  which  are  longer  than  thc  ocher  ;  w  ith  an  oval  gerrrien,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  berry,  with  one  cell  filled  with  fmall 
feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies  w'hich  grow'  naturally  in  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  but  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat.  They  are  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
clafs. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  made  of  tin,  or  fome  mixed  metal,  current  at 
Ormus,  at  the  rate  of"  about  -£>>  parts  ot  a  farthing  Iterling. 

BESS1S  centejima ,  implies  two-thirds  of  ccnielimal  incerert,  or 
ufury  at  eight  per  cent. 

BESTAIL, 
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BESTAIL,  or  Bestial,  is  ufed  in  our  old  ftatutes  for  cattle. 
The  word  is  originally  French,  and  means  the  fame. 

BESTARCHA,  a  dignity  in  the  Conftantinopolitan  court,  tup- 
pofedto  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  majler  of  the  wardrobe  in 

TT  1  A 

BESTI ARII,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  thofe  who  were  hired 
to  combat  with ‘beads,  or  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  them,  by  fen- 

tence  of  law.  .. 

We  ufually  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  bejhdru:  _  . 

The  fir!!  were  thofe  condemned  to  the  hearts  ;  either  as  being  ene¬ 
mies  taken  prifoncrs,  or  as  being  Haves,  and  guil  ty  of  fome  enormous 
crime.  Thefe  were  all  expofed  naked,  and  without  defence,  to  the 
hearts  ;  nor  did  it  aught  avail  to  conquer  and  kill  the  beat!, 
ones  being  continually  let  loofe  on  them,  till  they  were  dead.  But 
it  feldom  happened,  that  two  were  required  for  the  fame  man;  on 
the  contrary,  one  bead  frequently  difpatched  feveral  men.  k'lyero 
mentions  a  lion,  which  alone  difpatched  two  hundred  Miarn. 
Thofe  who  fucceeded  the  firft  were  called  stptofoi, and  the  lait  ; 

among  the  Romans meridiani.  The  Chrirtians  were  befiiaru  of  this 
kind,  even  fome  of  them  who  were  Roman  citizens ;  though  it  was 
the  legal  right  of  fuch  to  be  exempt  from  it. 

The  fecond  kind  of  beJUarii ,  Seneca  obferves,  confided  of  voung 
men,  who,  to  become  expert  in  managing  their  arms,  fought  fome- 
times  againft  beafts,  and  fometimes  again!!  one  another  ;  and  of  bra- 
voes,  who,  to  ftiew  their  courage  and  dexterity,  expofed  themfclves 
to  this  dangerous  combat.  Auguftus  encouraged  this  practice  in 
voung  men  of  the  firft  rank  ;  Nero  expofed  himfelf  to  it ;  and  Corn- 
modus  acquired  the  title  of  the  Roman  Hercules,  for  having  killed 
beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.  ..  ,  _  _ 

Vigenere  to  thefe  adds  two  kinds  of  bejliarn  more  :  the  nrlt  were 
thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  and  fought  for  money ;  the  fecond  was, 
where  feveral  bejliarii ,  armed,  were  let  loofe  at  once,  againft  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beafts. 

BETA,  in  botany,  the  beet.  See  the  article. 

BETEL,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant,  in  greaf  ufe  and  efteem 
throughout  the  eart,  where  it  makes  a  confiderable  article  of  com¬ 
merce. 

The  betel  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  pepper-tree.  It  s  leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  ivy, only  fofter,and  full  of  a  redjuice,  which  among 
the  Orientals  is  reputed  of  wonderful  virtue  for  preferving  the  teeth, 
and  rendering  the  breath  fweet.  The  Indians  are  continually 
chewing  thefe  leaves,  which  makes  their  lips  fo  red,  and  teeth 
black  ;  a  colour  by  them  greatly  preferred  to  the  whitenefs  affedled 

by  the  Europeans.  *  ...  . 

The  confumption  of  betel  leaves  is  incredible,  no  perfon,  rich  or 
poor7  being  without  their  box,  of  betel,  which  they  prefent  to  each 
other,  by  way  of  civility,  as  we  do  fnuff.  The  Portuguefe  women 
cannot  live  a  day  without  betel,  being  as  fond  of  it  as  the  Indians 
themfelves.  Moderately  ufed,  it  corroborates  the  heart  and  fto- 
tnach,  difeufles  flatulencies,  and  purges  both  the  ftomach  and  brain. 

BE T'ELGEULE,  or  Betelg  aeze,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  hind-fiioulder  of  Orion. 

BETH,  a  Hebrew  epithet,  which  makes  part  ef  the  title  to  a 
multitude  of  books  in  that  language  ;  e.  gr.  Beth  Avoth,  or  the  houfe 
of  the  fathers ;  Beth  Elohim,  or  the  houfe  of  God;  Beth-  Ifrael,  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael,  See, 

BETHLEHEM  Jlar,  in  botany,  a  plant.  See  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  for  information. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  religious  order, 
called  alfo Jlar-bearers,  Jlclliferi ,  becaufe  they  were  diftinguirtied  by 
a  red  ftar  with  five  rays,  which  they  wore  on  their  bread,  in  memory 
of  the  ftar  that  appeared  to  the  wife  men,  and  condudled  them  to 
Bethlehem. 

There  is  an  order  of  Bethlehemltes  ftill  fubfifting  in  the  Spamlh 
Weft  Indies,  who  are  habited  like  capuchins  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  they  w'ear  a  leather  girdle  inftead  of  a  cord,  and  on  the  right 
fide  of  their  cloak  an  efcutcheon,  reprefenting  the  nativity  of  our 

Saviour.  ,  .  ,  r  .  . , 

BETON,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  mortar  ufed  by  the 
French  engineers  in  railing  the  foundations  of  mafonry  under  water. 
It  is  compofed  of  12  parts  ofpozzolana.or  Dutch  terrafs.fix  of  good 
fand,  nine  of  unflaked  lime,  13  of  fc-me  fplinters  about  the  fize  of  an 
egg,  and  three  of  tileduft,  orcinders,  orfcalesof  ironfrom  a  forge  ; 
this  being  worked  together,  is  left  to  Hand  for  about  24  hours,  or 
till  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  to  require  a  pick-ax  to  feparate  it. 

BETON  Y ,  betonica, i n  botany,  a  plant  of  very  little  tafte  or  fmell, 
but  what  it  has,  relides  in  an  eflential  oil,  as  being  elevated  by 
water  in  diftillation,  though  we  can  fcarcely  obtain  any  feparable 
oil  upon  diftilling  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  herb. 

It  is  a  low  plant,  with  dark  green,  oblong,  wrinkled  leaves,  that 
arecrenated,  hairy,  andfet  in  pairs,  on  fquare  unbranched  ftalks  ; 
bearing  thick  fpikes  of  labiated  purplifti  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  four  oblong  triangular  feeds,  inclofed  in  the  flower-cup. 
It  grows  wild  in  woody  and  fliady  places ;  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  in  winter  it  dies  to  the  ground,  the  roots  continuing. 

The  leaves  and  tops  are  agreeably  fcented,  but  it  foon  flies  off 
from  the  dry  herb  :  to  the  tafte  they  are  warm,  rough,  and  bitteriih  ; 
if  powder: d  they  make  a  good  errhine. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  contains  all  the  virtue 
of  the  herb,  and  is  the  belt  preparation  of  it.  From  large  quanti¬ 
ties  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil  is  obtained  by  diftillation.  The 
roots  are  faid  to  be  naufeous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic  ;  and  as 
a  medicine  very  finriilar  to  the  hellebor.  alb. 

Betony  is  alfo  efteemed,  by  fome,  a  good  cephalic,  vulnerary,  car¬ 
diac,  diuretic,  and  drier  ;  and  others  make  it  a  good  fplcnetic,  he¬ 
patic,  thoracic,  uterine,  &e. 

Betony,  water ,  in  botany,  a  plant.  See  the  article  FlQ-wort. 
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Betonica  Pauli ,  a  name  given  by  botanic  writers  tq  fpme  of 
the  fpecies  of  the  fpeedwell,  or  veronica. 

BETROTHMENT,  fignifies  a  mutual  promife  or  compa£l  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  for  their  marriage  at  an  appointed  time.  Civi¬ 
lians  term  it  fpotfalia,  or  efpoufals.  . 

An  annual  feaft,  in  honour  of  the  defponfatation;or  betrothmeht 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Jofeph,  is  held  by  the  nunsof  the  Annunciada. 

BEVEL,  among  mafons,  carpenters,  joiners,  and  bricklayers,  a 
kind  of  fquare,  one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked,  according  to 
the  fweep  of  an  arch  or  vault.  It  is  moveable  on  a  center,  and  fo 
may  be  fet  to  an  angle. 

The  make  and  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as* 
thofe  of  the  common  fquare  and  mitre,  except  that  thefe  are  fixed, 
the  firft  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  the  fecond  at  forty-five  ; 
whereas  the  bevel  being  moveable,  it  may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  th^ 
place  of  both,  which  it  is  chiefly  intended  for,  ferving  to  fet  off  or 
transfer  angles,  either  greater  or  lefs  than  ninety  or  forty-five  degrees. 

Bevel,  graduated,  has  about  the  center  of  one  of  it’s  arms  a  fe- 
micircle  graven,  and  divided  into  180  degrees,  whofe  diameter 
Hands  fquare  with  the  (ides  of  the  fame  arm  ;  fo  that  the  end  of  the 
other  arm,  being  divided  at  right  angles,  almoft  to  the  center, 
fhews  by  it’s  motion  what  number  of  degrees  are  contained  in  the 
angle  to  be  meafured. 

Bevel-Angle,  any  other  angle  befides  thofe  of  ninety  or  forty- 
five  degrees. 

BEVELLING,  among  (hip-builders,  is  the  art  of  hewing  timber 
with  a  regular  and  proper  curve,  according  to  the  model  laid  on  one 
fide  of  it’s  furface.  : 

BEVERAGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  a  drink.  Thus,  nedlar 
is  faid  to  be  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  It  alfo  denotes  money  given 
to  an  artificer,  or  other  perfon,  to  drink,  over  dnd  above  his  wages. 

BEV1LEL  in  heraldry,  a  thing  broken  or  oj  eping  like  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  rule  :  thus  we  fay,  he  beareth  argent,  a  chief  bevile ,  vert,  by 
the  name  of  Beverlis. 

BE  WITS,  in  falconry,  pieces  of  leather,  to  which  a  hawk’s 
bells  are  faftened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEXUOUILLO,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  white  ipecacuanha, 
brought  by* the  Spaniards  from  Peru :  the  brown  is  imported  from 
Brafil  by  the  Portuguefe. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  fignifies  a  governor  of  a  country  or 
town.  The  Turks  write  it  begh,  or  bek,  but  pronounce  it  bey. 

This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a  banner,  whom,  ir» 
the  fame  language,  they  call  fangiacbeg  or  bey.  Every  province  in 
Turkey  is  divided  into  feven  fangiacs  or  banners,  each  of  which 
qualifies  a  bey,  and  thefe  are  all  commanded  by  the  governor  of  the 
province,  whom  they  alfo  call  beglerbeg  ;  but  is  lord  of  all  the 
beghs  or  beys  of  the  province  ;  thefe  beys  are  much  the  fame  as  ban¬ 
nerets  were  formerly  in  England. 

Bey  of  Tunis,  the  fame  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  is  the  prince  or 
king  of  that  kingdom.  Each  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers 
is  governed  by  a  bey  or  viceroy,  who,  though  removeabie  at  plea- 
fure,  exerts  a  defpotic  power  in  his  jurifdiftion. 

BEZANS,  cotton  cloths,  which  come  from  Bengal :  fome  ar t 
white,  and  others  ftriped  with  feveral  colours. 

BEZANTLER,  the  branch  of  a  deer’s  horn,  next1  below  the 

brow  antler.  T  j  A  'vcS 

BEZGAR,  in  natural  hiftory  and  medicine,  a  general  name  for 
certain  animal  fubftances,  fuppofed  to  be  effbaual  in  preventing  the 
fatal  confequences  of  poifon.  _  - 

Bezoars  are,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  ftony  concretions,  formed  in 
many  land  animals;  in  the  ftomach  of  goats,  harts,  horfes,  afles, 
cows,  &c.  as  well  as  in  the  urinary  and  gall-bladder  of  the  human 
body.  Several  of  thefe  fubftances  were  by  the  credulity  of  former 
times  celebrated  as  medicines  of  extraordinary  Vi  rtue,  and  diftingui  fil¬ 
ed  by  an  Oriental  name,  bezoar,  which  fignifies  a  fubduer  of  poifons* 
or  a  lord  overpoifons;  hence  bezoardic  is  become  a  common  appella-* 
tion  for  medicines  fuppofed  to  be  poflefied  of  alexipharmic  powers. 

There  are  two  forts  of  b, zoar  kept  inthefnops,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  epithets  of  oriental  and  occidental,  from  the  countries  where  they 

are  produced.  > 

Bezoar,  oriental,  which  is  in  mod  efteem,  is  found  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  of  an  animal,  which  is  faid  to  bear  a  refemblance  both  to  the 
goat  and  the  flag,  to  the  former  in  the  horns,  beard,  and  tail ;  to  the 
latter  in  the  body,  feet,  and  hair ;  called  by  fome  cervicapra,  and  by 
others  capricerva  ;  by  Ray,  Gayebla  indiva  comubus  re  efts  longiffimis 
tiigris  prope  caput  tantum  annulatis.  The  animal  is  deferibed  and 
figured  by  Kxmpfer,  in  his  Amoenitates,  and  faid  to  be  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  Pcrlia, China,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thofe  that  live 
upon  the  mountains,  and  feed  on  aromatic  herbs,  are  fuppofed  to  afi 
ford  a  better  bezoar  than  thofe  that  live  on  the  plains  and  valleys; 

The  bezoar-ft one  is  generally  obferved  to  be  formed  about  fome 
vegetable  matter  which  the  animal  has  fwallowed,  and  which  is 
often  found  in  the  middle  of  the  done  upon  breaking  it  ;  as  a  bit 
of  ftraw,  wood,  ftalk  or  rind  of  plants,  &c.  This  nucleus  is  gra¬ 
dually  covered  with  fucceflive  incrullations,  one  over  another, 
which  by  conftant  motion  in  the  ftomach  are  rendered  externally 
fmooth  and  polifhed.  Such  at  leaf!  is  the  common  opinion  of  th« 
production  of  bezoar. 

Bezoar,  occidental,  is  faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomach  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  which  affords  the  oriental.  This 
fort  of  bezoar  is  not  near  fo  beautiful,  fo  fmooth, or  fo  polifhed  as  the 
other:  it  is  commonly  of  a  whitifh  alh-,  or  dark-grey  colour;  fome; 
times  brownifti  or  blackifti ;  and  fomCtimes  of  a  greenifti  yellow. 

A  fcruple  of  occidental  bezoar,  digefted  with-  redlified  fpiritOi' 
wine,  gave  only  half  a  grain  of  extract,  of  a  ydlowifh -green  colour, 
a  fomewhat  rancid  tafte,  and  no  fmell :  the  remaining  powder  ap'- 

peared  unaltered.  Diftilled  water  extracted  alfo  but  half  a  grain 
r  from 
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from  a  fcruple  :  this  extra£l  was  of  a  greeinih-brown  colour,  and 
had  neither  talle  nor  finell. 

Spirit  of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  fea-falt  difToIved  greated  part  of  tlte 
bezoar,  and  fpirit  of  vitriol  the  whole :  all  the  folutions  were  yeilow- 
i(h  :  troin  that  made  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  a  little  crydalline  matter 
feparated. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  common  alkaline  ley  and  caudic  ley  did  not 
dilfolve  any.  fenfible  quantity  of  the  powder,  but  acquired  from  it  a 
yellowiih  tinge  ;  the  caudic  ley  gained  the  deepelt  yellow. 

On  diddling  two  drams  in  an  open  fire,  there  arofe  twenty-two 
grains  of  a  brownilh  yellow  liquor,  of  an  empyreumatic  and  fomewhat 
volatile  fmell  ;  on  the  furface  of  which  fwatn  two  little  drops  of  an 
empyreumatic  oil ;  the  caput  mortuum  weighed  one  dram  and  thirty- 
eight  grains ;  it  was  quite  black,  and  continued  a  fubtle  powder, like 
the  bezoar  employed. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  occidental  bezoar  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  animal  produdion  than  the  oriental,  as  it  yields  in 
diflillation  foine  fmall  portion  of  volatile  urinous  matter.  It  is  never- 
thelefs  much  inferior  in  value,  as  being  lefs  beautiful,  and  fcarcely 
ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine.  If  the  oriental  and  occidental  bezoars 
were  both  genuine,  or  true  animal  calculi,  they  would  probably  be 
equal  in  virtue  to  one  another,  though  certainly  not  equal  to  oylter- 
fln  Us  and  other  common  abforbents. 

Bezoar  includes,  more  extenfively,  all  animal  fubflances  formed 
flratum  JuperJlrutum ,  in  the  (tomachs  or  inteilines  of  animals.  Hence 
pearls,  the  ltones  found  in  cajloreum,  &c.  belong  to  the  clafs  of  be¬ 
zoars  ,  as  alfo  thofe  ftony  fubitances  found  in  the  inteilines  of  feveral 
animals  formed  from  the  ltones  of  plums,  &c. 

Bezoar,  German,  is  called  by  fome  cow's  egg,  faid  to  be  found  in 
the  ftomach  of  cows,  but  more  frequently  in  that  of  the  chamois,  or 
wild  goat.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  the  hair  of  thofe  crea¬ 
tures,-  which  they  lick  off  by  the  tongue,  and,  being  f wallowed  down, 
and  impregnated  with  the  faliva,  &e.  is  condenfed  into  balls.  Some  of 
them  weigh  18  ounces,  and,  though  ufed  in  fome  medicines,  are  not 
much  efteemed  ;  a  yellow  colour  is  made  from  them  by  painters  in 
miniature. 

Bezoar,  hog  ox  boar,  is  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder  of  a  boar.  In  figure  and  fize  it  refembles  a  filberd,  though 
more  irregular.  It’s  colour  is  not  fixed,  but  moll  commonly  while, 
with  a  teint  of  green  :  it  is  fmooth  and  Ihining,  and  is  valued  at  ten 
times  it’s  weight  in  gold.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  belt  prefervative  againff 
poifon  ;  a  fovereign  cure  for  the  mordoxe,  a  kind  of  Indian  plague  ; 
admirable  againd  malignant  fevers,  fmall-pox,  mod  difeafes  oi  wo¬ 
men  not  with  child,  but.  promotes  abortion,  if  ufed  indifcreetly.  To 
ufe  it,  they  infufe  it  in  water  or  wine,  till  it  has  communicated  a 
little  bittrrnefs  to  it.  The  Indians  prefer  it  ro  the  goat  bezoar. 

BeZoars,  porcupine  and  monkey,  differ  only  from  thofe  of  the  hog, 
in  that  they  are  found  in  the  gall- bladders  of  thofe  animals:  though 
Tavernier  fays,  that  thefe  bezoars,  which  he  calls  Malacca  Hones,  are 
not  taken  frotn  the  gall-bladders,  but  from  the  heads  of  the  monkey 
and  porcupine.  They  are  held  in  fuch  eflecm,  that  (ingle  (tones  have 
been  fold  for  60  or  80/.  fterling.  The  molt  frequent  figure  of  the 
genuine  bezoars  is  round,  but  many  are  oblong  }  fome  of  the  fhapeof 
a  kidney,  and  fome  perfectly  irregular :  they  are  of  a  greenifh  or  olive 
colour,  and  are  marked  with  pale  or  whitifh  fpots  in  different  places. 
They  are  found  to  be  eafily  inflammable,  and  to  contain  a  volatile 
fait,  and  an  oil. 

Bezoar  goat,  a  name  given  to  the  Indian  antelope,  on  account  of 
the  bezoar  found  in  it’s  ltomach. 

Bezoar  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  foffile  figured  (lone,  formed,  like 
the  animal  bezoar,  of  feveral  coats,  or  ftrata,  ranged  about  fome  extra¬ 
neous  body,  which  becomes  a  nucleus,  and  is  fuppofed  to  polfefs  the 
fame  virtues  with  the  other.  It  is  found  in  Italy,  efpccially  Sicily  ; 
in  France,  efpecially  Languedoc ;  and  fometimes  in  England. 

BEZOARDIC,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  bezoar  ;  aifoto  compound  medicines,  whereof  bezoar  makes 
an  ingredient.  s 

The  London  College  dire£ls  the  following  powder  with  bezoar  : 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of  crabs  claws  a  pound,  of  oriental 
bezoar  prepared,  one  ounce,  mix  and  make  them  into  a  fubtile  powder. 

This  powder  was  formerly  made  into  balls,  which  were  called 
Gafcoign  balls,  from  one  Gafcoign,  their  inventor. 

BezoardiC  is  alfo  more  generally  applicable  to  all  medicines  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  powerful  alexiterial  virtue,  adapted  to  expel  poifons, 
and  other  malignant  matters  ;  fuch  are,  contrayerva,  hartfhorn,  tinftura 
bezoar dica  Michaelis,  &c. 

Bezoardica  terra,  a  medical  earth  dug  up  in  the  pope’s  domi¬ 
nions,  and  more  frequently  called  terra  noceriana. 

Bezoardicum  minerate,  or  mineral  Bezoar,  the  name  given  to 
a  preparation  of  antimony  corre&ed  w'ith  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  foftened 
by  repeated  lotions,  which  carry  off  the  purgative  virtue,  and  fubfti- 
tute  a  diaphoretic  one  ;  by  which  it  promotes  fweat,  like  the  (tone  of 
that  name.  See  Butter  of  Antimony.  It  is  much  adulterated,  by 
adding  to  it  half  or  two  thirds  the  quantity  of  fal  ammoniac. 

All  medicines  fuppofed  to  poflefs  alexipharmic  powers  are  in  Ger¬ 
many  called  bezoardics. 

Bezoardicum Jo/are,  among  chem ids,  is  the  name  of  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  gold  ;  made  by  difTolving  plates  of  gold  in  the  jpiritus  niiri 
bezoardicus,  and  fixing  it  by  pouring  it  on  butter  of  antimony.  It  is 
faid  to  be  a  great  fudurific,  and  of  great  ufe  in  venereal  complaints, 
the  plague,  gout,  dropfy,  fevers,  and  obdrudlions  of  the  fpleen. 
From  three  to  eight  grains  is  the  dofe. 

Bezoardicum  veneris,  bezoar  of  copper,  is  applied  by  chemids 
to  a  preparation  of  copper,  made  by  extradling  a  tindlure  from  the 
filings  of  copper  w-ith  redlified  butter  of  antimony,  and  properly  fix¬ 
ing  it  with  fpirit  of  nitre.  Some  give  it  in  leprofies,  and  difeafes  of 
the  head  and  brain.  It  is  ufed  externally  in  older  ulcers,  fidulas,  and 
unpetigoes.  It’s  dofe  is  fix  grains. 
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rJfnZOAR,D1CUI*  or  Bezoar  of  Jupiter,  is  a  rtgulus 

mad^  by  melting  three  ounces  of  regulus  of  antimony,  and  two  of  block 

\md  P°,wd.ared  ai?d  m>xed  with  (ix  ounces  of  corrolive  fublimate,  and 
difhl.ed  oft  m  a  kind  of  butter,  and  that  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
the  foluuon  diddled  three  times:  the  bezoar  which  remains  at  the 
bottom  is  to  be  powdered  wafhed,  and  mingled  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
till  it  grow  infipid.  See  Antihecticum  Poterii. 

Bezoardicum  luna/e,  or  of  filver,  is  a  compound  ofredified 
butter  of  antimony  and  fine  filver,  diflolved  in  fp.m  of  nitre:  upon 
winch  a  powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  which  is  the  bezoar  1 

It  is  recommended  as  afpecific  in  epilepfies,  convulfions,  and  apo¬ 
plexies  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  fudorific,  and  of  great  ufe 
againlt  the  eryfipelas.  From  fix  to  ten  grains  is  the  dofe. 

Bezoardicum  tnartiale,  a  diflolution  of  crocus  martis  by  reverbe¬ 
ration  in  butter  of  antimony,  pouring  on  it  fpirit  of  nitre  :  it  isedeem" 
edof  life  againd  hyderical,  hypochondriacal,  and  iderical  diforders! 

BEZOLA,  the  name  of  a  truttaceous  fifh  refembling  the  herring 
in  fhape,  is  of  a  dufky  blueifh  colour,  and  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  lavaretus.  It  is  of  the  albula  kind,  and  called  by  Gefner  the 
albula  coeruleo. 


BIA,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  by  the  Siamefe  to  thofe  fmall 
fhells  which  are  called  cowries  throughout  almod  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  Ead  Indies.  See  the  article  Cowries.  1 

BI/EUM,  in  rhetoric,  implies  a  kind  of  counter-argument 
whereby  iomething  alledged  for  the  adverfary  is  retorted  againd  him* 
and  made  to  conclude  a  different  way:  for  indance,  “  You  killed  the 
perfon,  becaufe  you  were  found  Handing  by  his  body.”  (Bieeum) 

Rather,  I  did  nut  kill  him,  becaufe  1  was  found  Handing  by  his 
body;  fince,  had  that  been  .the  cafe,  I  fhould  have  tied  away. 

Bia-um,  among  the  Greeks,  was  an  a&ion  brought  a4ind  thofe 
who  ravilhed  women,  or  ufed  violence  to  ar.y  man’s  perfon! 

Bia-um  alfo dignifies  a  kind  of  faline  or  fea-wine,  made  of  unripe 
grapes,  and  ufed  in  various  diforders  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  F 

BlAFORA,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a  form  of  cry,  or 
alarm  to  arms;  on  the  hearing  whereof,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or 
villages  were  toiffue  forth,  and  attend  their  prince. 

BIARCHUS,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperorS,  in¬ 
truded  with  the  care  and  infpedion  of  the  provifion  of  the  foldiery. 
It  was  the  fame  with  the  prafecius  annonce,  or  prafediura  rei  dbaria 
among  the  Romans.  * 

1  he  word  is  formed  of  ft®*,  vi&uals,  and  a. ?xn,  chief. 

BIARUM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  at  prefent  by  the  people  of 
Egypt  to  the  root  of  the  ntlufar,  or  Egyptian  bean,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

BI  AS,  or  Bi  ass,  the  tendency  or  propenfity  of  a  thing  towards 
one  fide  more  than  the  other,  by  deviating  from  it’s  rectilinear  courfe. 
See  the  article  Inclination. 

Bias  of  a  bowl,  is  caufed  by  a  piece  of  lead  put  into  one  fide, 
which  makes  it  incline  that  way. 

BIA  1  HANATI,  denotes  filicides,  or  thofe<jvho  kill  themfelves  - 
being  derived  from  fta,  violence,  and  9<xvxto$,  death. 

BlBiO,  a  very  fmall  infeft,  called  the  wine-flv,  frequently  found 
among  empty  wine-cafks.  It  is  produced  from  a  fmall,  oblong,  red 
worm,  common  in  wine  fediments. 

B1BITGRY  mufde.  See  the  article  Adductor  oculi. 


An  Essat  on  BIBLES. 


BIBLE,-  ft£x@-  the  book,  a  name  given  by  Chridians,  byway  of 
eminence,  to  a  colledlion  of  the  facred  writings,  containing  thofe  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tedament,  and  is  jultly  looked  upon  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewifh  as  well  as  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  Jews,  it 
is  true,  acknowledge  only  the  feriptures  of  the  Old  Tedament,  the 
correcting  and  publifhing  of  which  is  unanimoully  aferibed  both  by 
the  Jews  and  Ghrillians  to  Ezra.  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  oa 
no  other  foundation  than  that  fabulous  and  apocryphal  book  the  fecond 
of  Efdras,  pretend  that  the  feriptures  w'ere  mtirely  lod  in  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,  and  that  Ezra  had  redored  them  again  by  di¬ 
vine  revelations.  What  is  certain  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah, 
there  were  no  other  books  of  the  law  extant,  befides  that  found  in 
the  temple  of  Hilkiah  ;  from  which  original  that  pious  king  ordered 
copies  to  be  immediately  written  out,  and  fearch  made  for  all  the 
parts  of  the  feriptures  ;  by  which  means  copies  of  the  whole  became 
pretty  numerous  among  the  people,  who  carried  them  wfith  them  into 
captivity.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
Ezra  got  together  as  many  copies  as  he  could  of  the  facred  writings, 
and  out  of  them  all  prepared  a  correCt  edition,  difpoling  the  feveral 
books  in  their  natural  order,  and  fettling  the  canon  of  the  Scripture 
for  his  time,  having  published  them,  according  to  the  opinion  of  mod 
learned  men,  in  the  Chaldee  character,  as  the  Jews,  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  from  the  captivity,  brought  with  them  the  Chaldaic  language, 
which  from  that  time  became  their  mother-tongue,  and  probably 
gave  birth  to  the  Chaldee  tranflation  of  their  feriptures. 

Divers  of  the  ancient  Bible  books  appear  to  have  been  irrecoverably 
lod,  whether  it  be  that  the  copies  of  them  perifhed,  or  that  Efdras 
threw'  them  out  of  his  canpn.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  books  dill  ex¬ 
tant,  we  find  divers  citations  of,  and  references  to  others,  which  are 
now  no  more ;  as  the  book  of  J  afher,  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
PLox d,  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  part  of  Solomon’s 
three  thoufand  Proverbs,  and  his  thoufand  and  five  Songs,  befides  his 
books  on  plants,  animals,  fifhes,  infe£ls>  See.  To  which  may  be 
added  a  book  of  Jeremiah,  wherein  he  enjoined  the  captives  who  went 
to  Babylon  to  take  the  facred  fire  and  conceal  it;  alfo  the  precepts 
which  that  prophet  gave  the  Jews  to  preferve  themfelves  from  ido¬ 
latry,  and  his  lamentations  on  the  death  of  king  Jofiah. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  are  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three  clades, 
in  the  following  method  :  viz.  the  fird  comprized  the  five  books  of 
Mofes  :  the  fecond,  the  prophets,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jeremy  ; 
and  the  lad  divifion  contained  the  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiades, 

P  Canticles, 
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Canticles,  Job,  See.  An  attention  to  the  manner  of  clafling  the 
feriptures  will  clear  up  that  obfeure  paffjtge  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9> 

Hebrew  Bibles. 

Thefe  are  either  manufeript  or  printed.  The  beft  manufeript 
Bibles  arc  thofe  copied  by  the  Jew's  of  Spain.  Thofe  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Germany  are  lefs  exadt,  but  more  common.  The  oldeft  ma¬ 
nufeript  Bibles  are  faid  to  be  not  above  fix  or  feven  hundred  years  old. 

The  mod  ancient  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe  publifhed  by  the 
Jews  of  Italy,  efpectally  of  Pefaro  and  Breffe.  Thofe  of  Portugal 
alfo  printed  fome  parts  of  the  Bible  at  Lifbon,  before  their  expulhon.  • 
It  may  be  oblerved,  in  general,  that  the  beft  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe 
printed  under  the  infpedlion  of  the  Jews  ;  there  being  fo  many  mi- 
nutise  to  be  attended  to,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  for  any  other  to 
fucceed  in  that  undertaking. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  in  4to.  of  R.  Stephens  is  efteemed  for  the 
beauty  of. the  characters  ;  but  it  is  very  incorrect.  Plantin  alfo  printed 
feveial  beautiful  Hebrew  Bibles  at  Antwerp  ;  one  in  eight  columns, 
with  a  preface  by  Anus  Montanus,  in  1571,  which  far  exceeds  the 
Complutenfian  in  paper,  print,  and  contents:  this  is  called  the  Royal 
Bible,  becaufe  it  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ; 
another  at  Geneva,  in  16x9  ;  befides  many  more  of  different  fizes, 
with  and  without  points.  In  1639,  R.  Jac.  Lombrofo  publifhed  a 
new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  4m,  at  Venice,  with  fmall  literal 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  where  he  explains  the  Hebrew 
words  by  Spanifh  ones.  This  Bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews 
at  Conftantinople  :  in  the  text,  a  diftindtion  is  made  between  vvords 
where  the  point  carnets  is  to  be  read  with  a  carnet  s-katuph,  that- is  by 
0,  arid  not  a na. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  8vo,  the  moft  beautiful 
and  correct  are  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amfterdam.  The 
firft,  of  1661,  is  the  beft  paper ;  but  that  of  1767,  is  the  moft  exadt; 
that,  however,  publifhed  fince  at  Amfterdam  by  Vander  Hooght, 
in  1705,  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. 

The  little  Bible  of  R.  Stephens,  in  i6w.  is  very  much  prized  for  the 
beauty  of  the  character.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  ;  there  be¬ 
ing  another  edition  in  Geneva,  exceedingly  like  it,  excepting  that  the 
print  isworfe,  and  the  text  lefs  corredl. 

An  elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  publifhed  at  Paris,  by 
Houbigant,  in  1753,  contained  in  four  volumes,  folio.  The  text  is 
that  of" Vander  Hooght,  without  points,  to  which  he  has  added  mar¬ 
ginal  notes,  fupplying  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  copy. 

In  the  year  1788,  Levi,  a  learned  Jewifh  rabbi,  printed  in  the 
pure  Hebrew  a  curious  and  expenfive  work,  called,  Lingua  Sacra, 
being  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

Dr.  Keonicott,  after  almoft  twenty  years  laborious  colledtion  of 
near  700  copies,  manufeript  and  printed,  either  of  the  whole,  or.  of 
particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  did,  in  1776,  publifh  the  firft  volume  of 
his  Hebrew  Bible,  in  folio.  This  edition  is  printed  on  an  excellent 
type ;  and  the  text  is  that  of  Everard  Vander  Hooght,  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Greek  Bibles. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Greek;  but 
they  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  or  four  principal  ones,  viz.  that  of 
Complutum,  or.  Alcala  de  Henares,  that  of  Venice,  that  of  Rome, 
and  that  of  Oxford.  The  firft  was  publifhed  in  1515,  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  inferted  in  the  Polyglot  Bible,  ufually  called  the  Complu- 
tenfan  Bible.  This  edition  is  not  juft. 

The  fecond  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Venice,  printed  by  Aldus,  in 
1518.  -Here'  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  reprinted  juft  as  it 
lfood  in  the  manufeript,  full  of  faults  6f  the  copyilfs,  but  which  may 
be  eahly  amended. 

The  third  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  the  Vatican,  1587, 
with  Greek fcholia  collected  from  the  manuferipts  in  the  Roman  libra¬ 
ries,  by  Pet.  Morin. 

The  fourth  Greek  Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alexandrian  manu¬ 
feript,  begun  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Grabe,  in  1707.  See  Septuagint. 

Latin  Bibles. 

Thefe,  though  very  numerous,  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  claftes ; 
namely,  the  ancient  Vulgate,  called  alfo  Italica,  tranllated  from  the  . 
Greek  Septuagint;  the  modern  Vulgate,  the  greatelt  part  of  which 
is  printed  from  the  Hebrew  text  ;  and  the  new  Latin  tranflations 
primed  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

With  refpedl  to  the  modem  Vulgate,  there  are  a  vaft  number  of 
editions  very  different  from  each  other.  Cardinal  Ximenes  has  in¬ 
ferted  one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum,  corrected  and  altered  in  many 
places. 

The  beft  edition  of  Stephens’s  Latin  Bible  is  that  of  1540',  reprinted 
in  1545,  in  which  are  added,  on  the  margin,  the  various  readings 
of  the  feveral  Latin  MSS.  which  he  had  confulted.  The  beft  of  the 
Louvain  editions  are  thofe,  at  the  end  of  which  are  added  the  critical 
notes  of  Francis  Lucas,  of  Bruges. 

The  corredtion  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1592,  is  now  the  ftandard 
throughout  all  the  Romifti  churches  ;  that  pontiff  made  two  reforma¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  firft  of  them  is  followed.  It  is  a  heavy  charge  that 
lies  on  the  editions  of  pope  Clement,  viz.  that  they  have  fome  new 
text  added,  and  many  old  ones  altered,  to  countenance  and  confirm 
what  thsy  call  the  catholic  dodtrine,  witnefs  that  celebrated  paffage  of 
St.  John,  Tresfunt,  See. 

Since  the  Reformation,  there  have  been  feveral  Latin  verfions  of 
the  Bible  from  the  originals,  by  Protcftants.  The  moft  efteemed 
are  thofe  of  Munfter,  Leo  Juda,  Caftalio,  and  Tremellius;  the 
three  laft  whereof  have  been  reprinted  various  times.  Caftalio's  fine 
Latin  pleafes  moft  people  ;  but  there  are  fome  who  think  it  too  much 
affedled  ;  the  beft  edition  thereof  is  that  ip  1573.  TMt  'of  Junius 
and  Tremellius  is  preferred,  efpecially  by  the'Caivinifts,  and  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  njumber  of  editions. 


L  E  S.- 


Oriental  Bibles. 

At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  verfions  of  the  Bible  muft  be  placed 
the  Samaritan  ;  as  being  the  moft  ancient  of  all,  though  neither  it’s 
age  nor  author  have  been  yet  afeertained,  and  admitting  no  more  for 
holy  feripture  but  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes.  This 
tranflation  is  made  from  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a  little 
different  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  verfion  has  never 
been  printed  alone ;  nor  any  where  but  in  the  Polyglots  of  London 
and  Paris. 

Chaldee  Bibles 

Are  only  the  gloffes  or  expofitions  made  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
when  they  fpake  the  Chaldee  tongue.  Thefe  they  call  by  the  hame  of 
Targumim,  or  paraphrafes,  as  not  being  any  ftridt  verfions  of  the 
feripture.,  They  have  been  inferted  entire  in  the  large  Hebrew  Bi~  . 
bles  of  Venice  and  Bafil ;  but  are  read  more  commodioufly  in  the  Po-  : 
lyglots,  being  there  attended  with  a  Latin  tranflation. 

Syrian  Bible. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  tranflation  of  the  feriptures  in  the  Syriac 
language.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  made  in  the  firft 
century  after  Chrift  ;  that  the  author  of  it  was  fome  Chriftian  of  the 
Jewifh.  nation  :  and  that  it  is  the  beft  tranflation  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment.  This  verfion  is  not  always  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
in  fome  places  more  conformable  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and 
in  others  to  the  verfion  of  the  Septuagint. 

Arabic  Bible. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Arabic  verfiotls  of  the  Bible :  the  one  per¬ 
formed  by  Chriftians,  the  other  by  Jews.  Among  the  former  there 
is  one  printed  in  the  Polyglots  of  Paris  and  England,  but  both  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  time  it  was  written  are  unknown.  Among  all  the  Jewifh 
performances  of  this  kind,  only  one  has  been  printed  intire,  which 
was  done  by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1622. 

Coptic  Bible. 

In  fome  of  the  great  libraries,  efpecially  *in  that  of  the  French  king, 
there  are  feveral  manufeript  copies  of  the  Coptic  Bible.  In  the  year 
1716,  Dr.  Wilkins  publifhed  the  Coptic  New  Teftament  in  4to ; 
and  in  1731,  the  Pentateuch  alfo  in  4to.  with  Latin  tranflations. 
Thefe  verfions  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  about  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century. 

Ethiepic  Bible. 

The  Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranflated  the  Bible  into  their  language.  . 
Many  of  the  books  have  been  printed  feparately,  all  of  which  are  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Polyglot  of  London. 

Armenian  Bible. 

A  very  ancient  tranflation  of  the  feriptures  into  the  Armenian  lan¬ 
guage  was  made  from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  Three  learned 
Armenians  were  employed  in  this  work,  during  the  reign  of,  Arca- 
dius.  An  Armenian  tranflation  was  alfo  printed  at  Amfterdam,  in 
the  year  1666,  under  the  diredtion  of  art  Armenian  Bifhop.  Another 
wasfpnnted  at  Antwerp,  in  1670,  by  Theodoras  Patraeus;  and  the 
New  Teftament  fepararely  in  1668. 

Perfian  Bible. 

The  Perfian  Pentateuch,  printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  is  without, 
doubt  the  work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Perfian  Jew.  A  verfion  of  the 
Gofpels,  in  the  Perfian  language,  was  publifhed  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  laft  century,  by  Wheeler:  there  are  alfo  two  Perfian  verfions  of 
the  Pfalms  from  the  vuigar  Latin,  made  in  the  laft  century. 

Gothic  Bible. 

Ulphilas,  a  Gothic  bifhop,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  is; 
faid  to  have  made  a  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible, 1  except  the  book,  of 
Kings,  which  he  omitted,  as  fearing  to  infpire  too  much  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  genius  into  that  people.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  this  , 
verfion  but  the  four  Evangelifts,  printed  in  4to,  at  Dort,  in  1665,, 
from  a  very  ancient  manufeript. 

•  Mufcovite  Bib  l  E.  > 

In  the  year  1581,  an  intire  Bible  was  printed  in  thfe  Sclavonic' 
tongue,  at  Oftravia,  in  Volhinia.  It  was  printed,  for  general  benefit, 
at  the  expence  of  Con.  Bafil,  duke  of  Oftravia,  who  fpake  that  lan-' 
guage. 

Spanijh  Bible. 

The  firft  Spanifh  Bible  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1500,  according 
to  Cyprian  de  Valera  ;  but  the  author  of  it  is  not  known.  In  1569, 1 
Caffidore  de  Revna,  a  Calvinift,  publifhed  a  Spanifh  tranflation 
of  the  Bible ;  a  corrected  edition  ef  which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1602. 

French  Bible. 

There  are  feveral  tranflations  of  the  Bible  in  the  French  language, 
the  oldeft  of  which  is  that  of  Peter  de  Vaux,  chief  of  the  Waldenfev 
who  lived  about  the  year  1160.  Raoul  de  Prefle  tranflated  the  Bible 
into  French,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  about  the 
year  1380.  In  the  year  1550,  the  dodtors  of  Louvain  publifhed  the 
Bible  in  French.  There  is  alfo  a  French  verfion  by  Ifaac  le  Maitre 
de  Sicy,  publifhed  in  1672,  with  explanations  of  the  literal  and  fpi- 
ritual  meaning  of  the  text.  This  work  was  received  with  the  greateft 
applaufe,  and  has  been  fince  often  reprinted.  There  are  alfo  Bibles 
in  the  French  language,  tranflated  by  Proteftant  writers,  among 
which  that  publifhed  at  Geneva,  in  1 5 33,  by  Robert  Peter  Olivcfan, 
and  fince  often  reprinted  with  the  corredlions  cf  John  Calvin  and 
others,  is  the  moft  valued. 

Italian  Bible.  (m 

The  firft  Italian  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  at  leaf!  the  firft  printed 
tranflation,  is  that  of  Nicolas  Malerne,  a  Benedidtine  monk  ; 
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printed  at  Venice  in  1471.  It  was  tranflated  from  the  Vulgate. 
The  vcrfion  of  Anthony  Brucioli,  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1532, 
•was  prohibited  by  the  council  of  Trent.  There  are  alfo  Italian 
tranflarions  of  the  Bible  by  Calvinifts,  particularly  one  . by  Max¬ 
imus  Theophil  us  in  1551,  and  another  by  John  Deodati  in  1607. 

Indian  Bible. 

In  1683,  a  tranflation  ot  the  Bible  into  the  North  American  lan¬ 
guage,  was  pubhfhed  by  Elliot,  in  410.  at  Cambridge. 

Saxon  B  1  B  L  E. 

Some  affirm,  (hat  the  whole  feripture  Was  franflated  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  by  Bede,  about  the  year  701  ;  though  others  contend 
he  only  tranfi  ited  the  Gofpels.  But  we  have  certain  books,  or 
parts  of  the  Bible,  by  other  tranflators,  viz.  Adelm,  bifhop  of  Shire- 
born,  Spelman,  and  Elfric,  abbot  of  Malmfburv,  &c. 

Englijb  Bible. 

J.  WicklifFe,  about  the  year  1360,  tranflated  the  firft  Englifh 
Bible  that  we  read  of ;  which  was  never  printed,  though  feveral  of 
the  public  libraries  have  manufeript  copies  of  it.  J.  de  Trevifa, 
who  died  about  the  year  1398,  is  alio  faid  to  have  tranflated  the 
whole  Bible  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  copies  of  it  are  now 
remaining. 

Tindal’s  Bible. 

Will.  Tindal,  affifted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  tranflated  the  firft 
printed  Bible  in  our  language.  In  1526  it  was  printed  abroad  ; 
but  moft  of  the  copies  were  bought  up,  and  burnt  by  bifhop  Tun- 
ftal  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  only  contained  the  New  Tdtament, 
and  was  revifed  and  republifhed  bythefame  perion  in  1730.  The 
prologues  and  prefaces  affixed  to  it,  refled  on  the,  bithops  and 
clergy  ;  but  this  edition  was  alfo  fupprefi'ed,  and  the  copies  burnt. 

Tindal  and  his  affociates,  in  1,532,  finifhed  the  whole  Bible, 
except  the  Apocrypha,  and  primed  it  abroad  ;  but  while  he  was 
afterwards  preparing  for  a  fecond  edition,  he  was  taken  up,  and 
burnt  fur  herefy  in  Flanders. 

Matibtwss  Bible. 

On  the  death  of  Tindal,  his  work  was  carried  on  by  Coverdale, 
in  conjunction  with  John  Rogers,  fuperintendant  of  an  Englifh 
church  in  Germany,  and  the  firft  martyr  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary:  he  alfo  tranflated  the  Apocrypha,  and  revifed  Tindal’s 
tranflation,  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  adding  prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther’s  Bible.  Rogers  ; 
dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1537,  under  the  borrowed  jj 
name  of  Thos.  Matthews,  whence  this  has  been  ufually  called 
Matthews’s  Bible.  It  was  printed  at  Hamburg  -  and,  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  thebiffiops  Latimer  and'Shaxton, 
licence  was  obtained  for  publifhingit  in  England. 

Cranmer  s  Bible. 

The  firft  Bible  printed  by  authority  in  England,  and  publicly  fet 
up  in  churches,  was  the  fame  Tindal’s  verfion,  revifed,  compared 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  in  many  places  amended  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter  ;  and  examined  after  him  by 
archbifhop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it,  whenc^  this  was 
called  Cranmer ’s  Bible. 

Geneva  Bible. 

In  queen  Mary’s  reign,  fome  Englifti  exiles,  at  Geneva,  namely 
Coverdale,  Goodman,  Giibie,  Sampfon,  Cole,  Whittingham,  and 
Knox,  made  a  new  tranflation,  printed  there  in  1560  ;  the  New 
Teftament  having  been  printed  in  1557  ;  hence  called  the  Geneva 
Bible.  This  was  the  firft  Englifh  Bible,  where  any  diftinction  of 
verfes  was  made. 

Bijhop's  |B  1  b  le. 

A  new  tranflation  having  been  refolved  on  for  the  ufe  of  the 
church,  archbifhop  Parker  engaged  the  bifhops  and  other  learned 
men  to  take  a  fhare  in  the  worx.  Thefe  being  afterwards  coi¬ 
ned  together,  and  printed  with  fhort  annotations,  in  1 568,  in  a 
large  folio,  conflicted  the  Bifhop’s  Bible.  In  1572,  it  was  again 
printed  in  a  large  folio,  with  corre&ions,  and  prolegomena. 

This  tranflation  was  ufed  in  the  churches  for  forty  vears,  though 
the  Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private  houfes,  being  printed 
above  thirty  times  in  as  many  years.  King  James  bore  It  an  in¬ 
veterate  hatred  on  account  of  the  notes,  which,  at  the  Hampton- 
court  conference,  he  charged  as  partial,  untrue,  feditious,  &c. 
The  Bifhop  s  Bible  too  had  it  s  faults.  The  king  frankly  owned, 
he  had  yet  feen  no  good  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  Endifli :  but  he 
thought  the  worftof  them  all  was  that  of  Geneva.  ° 

Rhemijh  Bible. 

After  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  by  the  bifhops,  two  other  pri¬ 
vate  verfions  had  been  made  of  the  New  Teftament  ;  the  firft  by 
Laur.  1  hompfon,  made  from  Beza’s  Latin  edition,  together  with 
the  notes  of  Beza,  publifhed  in  1382,  in  4to.  and  afterwards  in 
Vj&h  varying  very  little  from  the  Geneva  Bible;  the  fecond  by  the 
papifts  at  Rheims,  in  1584,  called  the  Rhemiffi  Bible,  orRhemifh 
tranflation.  Thefe  finding  it  impoflible  to  keep  the  people  from 
having  the  feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  refolved  to  give  a  verfion 
otjheirown,  as  favourable  to  their  caufe  as  might  be.  It  was 
pnnted  on  a  large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter  and  margin.  One  com- 
Pjamt  againft  it,  was,  it’s  retaining  a  multitude  of  Hebrew  and 
'jreek  words  untranflated,  for  want,  as  the  editors  exprefs  it,  of 
proper  and  adequate  terms  in  the  Englifh  to  render  them  by  •  as 
t  le  words  azymes,  tunike,  rational,  bolocaujl,  prapuce;  pafebe ,  &c. 
nowever,  many  of  the  copies  were  feized  by  the  queen’s  iearchers, 

W  ;  andTh.  Cartwright  was  folicited  by  the  iecretary 

u"fu"a  ur°.re^lte  ’t;  but,  after  a  good  progrefs  made  therein, 

•  rcnbilhop  Whitgift  prohibited  his  further  proceedings  therein,  as 
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■L  ?ing  irr!ProP7  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  fhould 

huT1 ‘  dte  thedcfence  of  a  puritan,  and  appointed  Dr.  Fulke 
nlus  place,  who  refuted  the  Rheimifts  with  great  fpirit  and  learn- 

under  arc’Sp  in  r  6, 8, 

rrS  af‘,;r  ,heir  Ncw  the  Roman  ea. 

Ihoios  puliliftied  a  rranilafor,  of  ,he  Old  at  Dotvay,  ,609  and 

Romdn  catholics ;havc  now"  he  their^tto.^u* 

arc  forWddcn  »  “  *<&»* 


A  mg  James  s  Bible, 

1  he  laft  Englifh  Bible  was  firft  fet  on  foot  in  the  year  1600, 
bemg  the  fecond  year  of  James  I.  when  a  refoiution  was  taken,  at 
a  conference  he!d  at  Hampton-courf,  for  a  new  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  /  which  defign  was  executed  by  forty-feven  tranflators,  in  the 
year  ro°7.  And  this  tranflation  is  now  read  by  authority  in  all  the 
Englifh  churches. 


I  he  learned  Selden,  fpeaking  of  the  Bible,  fays,  “  The  Encr- 
hih  tranflation  of  the  Bible  is  the  heft  tranflation  in  the  world,  and 
renders  the  fenfe  of  the  original  beft,  taking  in,  for  Englifh  tran¬ 
flation,  the  Bifhop’s  Bible ,  as  well  as  king  James’s.  The  tranflators, 
in  king  James’s  time,  took  an  excellent  way.  That  part  of  the 
Bible  was  given  to  him,  who  was  moft  excellent  in  fuch  a  tongue 
(as  the  Apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs)  ;  and  then  they  met  together, 
and  one  read  the  tranflation,  the  reft  holding  in  their  hands  fome 
Bwle,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanifh,  Italian, 
&c.  It  they  found  any  fault,  they  fpoke  ;  it  not,  he  read  on.” 

A  judicious  writer  obferves,  that  ‘s  the  diftinguifhed  elegance 
and  flowing  beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  together  with  the 
fpirit,  dignity,  and  nervous  force  of  the  Hebrew,  having  been 
transfufed  by  the  tranflators  into  the  Englifh  Bible ,  have  rendered 
it  thc»ueft  and  richeft  treafury  of  ftrength,  purity,  politenefs,  and 
the  true  fublime,  that  ever  adorned  and  enriched  any  language.” 


IVelJ}. >  Bible. 

.  There  was  a  Welfh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  made  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  confcquence  of  a  bill 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons  for  this  purpofe,  in  1563.  It 
was  printed  in  folio  in  1588.  Another  verfion,  which  is  the 
flandard  tranflation  for  that  language,  was  printed  in  1620.  It  is 
called  Parry’s  Bible.  An  imprefiion  of  this  was  printed  in  1690, 
called  Bifhop  Lloyd’s  Bible.  Thefe  were  in  folio:  the  firft  8vo.  im¬ 
prefiion  of  the  Welfh  Bible  was  made  in  1630. 

i  here  is  alfo  a  verfion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irifli  language. 


On  the  Excellency  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Bible. 

T  he  learned  and  eloquent  Dr.  De'any  very  juftly  remarks,  that 

the  Bible,  or  the  feriptures  of  the  Oldand  N  w  leftament,  are 
the  revealed  will  of  God  to  men  ;  they  are  fitly  ftvled  a  copv  or 
tranfeript  of  the  divine  mind,  and  contain  the  chief  of  thofe  feveral 
manifeftations,  which  God  hath  been  pleafed  to  make  of  himfelf, 
in  a  way  of  creation,  providence,  and  grace,  and  of  his  will  to 
mankind,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  ‘The  laws  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  which  he  hath  therein  given  his  creatures  to  walk  by,  con¬ 
tain,^  in  the  cleared  terms,  the  rules  of  their  duty  in  the  feveral 
relations  of  life,  together  with  their  various  fanclions  of  glorious 
rewards  and  dreadful  punifhments ;  and  both  thefe  often  and  fignally 
exemplifiedin  divers  inftances  of  mercy,  and  juttice,  and  judgement, 
for  the  encouragement  of  righteoufnefs,  and  the  terror  of  perverfe- 
nefs  and  difobedience. 

“  The  Bible  hath  all  the  marks  and  characters  of  truth,  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  that  can  reafonablv  be  demanded,  or  were  ever 
required,  to  afeertain  the  truth  and  genuinenefs  of  any .  writings 
whatfoever,  in  the  fame  circumftances  ;  fuch  as  antiquity)  fincerity, 
honefty,  and  difintereftednefs,  in  the  writers  and  relaters  ;  (Efficient 
care  in  the  keeping  and  conveying  thofe  facred  writings  copofterity, 
pure  and  uncorrupt  ;  various  copies  in  the  hands  of  men  of  oppofite 
perfuafions  and  interefls,  to  prevent  all  poffibility  of  combination 
and  fraud  ;  ftyle  and  phrafeology  of  the  age  in  which  they  profefs 
to  be  publiffied  ;  the  confiftency  of  manners,  and  times,  and  things, 
and  characters,  exhibited  in  them  ;  purity  and  perfection  of  th<? 
precepts  delivered  ;  and,  laftly,  the  dignity,  coherence,  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  whole  defign,  eVery  way  worthy  the  wifdom,  and 
power,  and  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whofe  will  they  pro¬ 
fefs  to  deliver,  and  whofe  work  they  profefs  to  be. 

“  I  he  Bible,  or  facred  feriptures,  have  a  much  clearer  evidence 
of  their  truth,  than  if  all  mankind  agreed  that  they  were  actually 
true ;  they  have  evidence  of  fuch  a  fqperior  nature,  as  no  other 
writings  ever  pretended  to,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ! 
national  inftitutions  in  memorial  of  facts,  thefe  regiftered  coeval 
with  the  facts  themfelves,  and  uninterruptedly  continued  from  that 
day  to  this  ;  facts,  whioh  they  could  not  be  deceived  in,  and  infti¬ 
tutions  of  fome  danger,  and  great  difficulty  and  expence,  which 
they  could  never  combine  to  impofe  upon  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity  ;  and  which,  if  they  had  not  begun  in  the  time  and 
manner,  and  for  the  reafons  there  delivered,  could  never,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  begun  at  all.  Prophecies  early  delivered, 
and  gradually  completed  in  almoft  every  age  from  that  day  to  this  • 
and  many  of  them  actuailyand  inconteftably  true  at  thisinftant— y 
prophecies  of  events,  in  themfelves  exceedingly  improbable,  and 
fuch  as  no  human  wifdom  could  forefee,  or  policy  contrive  or 
power  bring  to  pals ;  and  yet  many  of  them  not  only  attefted  ’but 
fulfilled  alfo,  by  the  profefled  and  known  enemies  to  thofe  very 
truths  they  were  intended  to  eftablifh.  7 

“  The  Bible  being  proved  to  be  the  word  of  God,  mankind  in 
genera!  are  indifpenfably  obliged  toaflfent  to  the  truth  of  every  pro- 
pofition  contained  ir.  them  ;  and  tljiis  is  a  neceftary  and  unavoidable 

confequence 
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confequenee  of  their  proceeding  from,  and  being  infrared  by  God; 
for  if  they  do  come  from  God,  every  thing  contained  in  them  muft 
be  true,  or  God  mud  be  the  author  of  untruth;  which  is  impious 
and  abominable,  and  impollible  to  be  imagined  by  any  reafonable 
creature. 

If  the  Bible,  or  fcripturcs,  then,  have  all  the  characters  and 
evidences  of  truth  that  can  be  required  to  demonftrate  any  writings 
whatfoever  to  be  genuine'and  authentic  (as  they  undoubtedly  have], 
we  mu!t  of  neccffity  receive  and  admit  them  as  fuch;  and  if  we 
do  admit  them  to  be  genuine  and  authentic,  we  mult  of  neceflity 
admit  the  truth  of  every  thing  contained  in  them;  and,  if  we 
alTcnr  to  the  truth  of  every  thing  contained  in  them,  we  mult  ne- 
certariiy  have  a  firm  confidence  in  all  the  promifes  and  affurances 
th  re  delivered;  that  is,  we  mult  have  a  firm  dependence  upon  the 
power,  and  wifdom,  and  truth,  and  goodnefs,  and  mercy  of  Almighty 
God.” 

BIBLIA,  orBiBLiA  petraria,  a  warlike  machine,  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  for  throwing  darts  or  {tones  at  the  enemy. 

BiBLIOGRAPHI  A,  the  art  of  judging  and  perufing  ancient 
manuferipts,  whether  written  in  books,  paper,  or  parchment.  In 
a  more  extenfivc  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  Biblio¬ 
theca:  which  article  fee. 

BIBLiOMANCY,  is  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by  means 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  confiftcd  in  taking  .paffagesot  feriptureat  hazard, 
and  drawing  indications  therefrom  concerning  future  events.  It 
was  much  pradtifed  at  the  confecration  of  bilhops. 

BIBLIOMANIA,  implies  an  extravagant  fondnefs  for  books,  to 
a  degree  pf  madnefs  ;  or  a  defire  of  accumulating  them  beyond  all 
reafon  and  neceflitv. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  in  it’s  original  and  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a 
library,  or  place  for  depofiting  books. 

The  word  is  Gijeek,  and  compounded  of  (SiCmov,  a  book, 

and  Sw)i,  a  repofitory. 

Bibliotheca,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  treatife  giving 
an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  a  certain  fubjedt.  Thus  we  have 
bibliothecas  of  theology,  law,  philofophy,  &c. 

-  There  are  likewife  univerfal  bibliothecas ,  which  treat  indifferently 
of  all  kinds  of  books;  alfo  feleft  bibliothecas,  which  give  an  account 
of  none  but  authors  of  reputation. 

Many  of  the  bibliothecas  agree,  in  moll  refpedts,  with  what  are 
Qtherwife  called  memoirs,  or  journals  of  literature,  except  that  th£fe 
laft  are  confined  to  new  books  ;  but  there  are  other  bibliothecas  that 
d  ffer  in  nothing  from  catalogues  of  the  writers  on  certain  fub- 
jeFts. 

Bibliotheca  is  likewife  a  name  given  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  in  refpedl  of  their  excellency,  and  fufficiency 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  Chriftian  life  and  doctrine;  and  it  is  alfo  a 
title  given  to  divers  journals,  or  periodical  accpunts  of  new  books, 
in  French. 

Bi3LIutheca  patrum ,  or  of  the  fathers,  is  a  colle&ion  of  the 
writers  of  the  lefier  fathers,  printed  in  one,  or  more  volumes. 
The  firft  of  this  kind  was  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1576,  by  Marg. 
de  la  Bigne. 

BIBLlOTHECARIAN,  a  library-keeper,  or  librarian;  of 
which  number  were  Gefner,  Lipenius,  Struvius,  Fabricius,  &c. 

BIBLISTS,  an  appellation  given  by  popifh  writers  to  thofe 
perfons,  whoprofefs  to  adhere  to  feripture  alone,  as  the  foie  rule  of 
faith,  exclulive  of  all  tradition  and  the  fuppofed  authority  of  the 
church.  In  this  fenfe,  all  proteftants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  biblijis. 
The  term  among  Chriftians  anfwers  nearly  to  caraites,  or  textua- 
ries  among  the  Jews. 

BIBLUS,  in  botany,  an  aquatic  plant  in  Egypt,  called  alfo^a- 
pymis ;  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  paper  of  the  fkih  of  it. 

BICAUDA,  is  the  name  of  a  filh  of  the  xiphias,  or  fword-filh 
kind'.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  at  the 
breaft,  tapbring  gradually  towards  the  tail.  It  is  a  well-tafled  fifh. 

BICAUDALIS,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  anatomifts  to  a 
frlufcle  of  the  external  ear,  on  account  of  it’s  having  two  tails  ;  but 
as  it  has  fometimes  only  one,  and  fometimes  three  tails,  it  is  in 
fuch  Cafes  cMcdintricalis  and  tricaudalis. 

BIGE,  or  Bise,  among  painters,  a  blue  colour,  prepared  from 
the  lapis  armeuus.  Bice  bears  the  bell  body  of  all  bright  blues  ufed 
in  Common  work,  as  houfe-painting,  &c.  but  it  is  the  paleft  in 
colour;  it  works  indifferently  well,  but  inclines  a  little  to  fandy, 
and  therefore  requires  good  grinding.  Next  to  ultramarine,  which' 
is  too  dear  to  be  ufed  in  common  work,  it  lies  belt  near  the  eye  of 
all  other  blues. 

BICEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral  mufcles  :  as  the 

Biceps  humeri ,  or  cubiti.  This  is  a  mufcle  of  the  arm,  and  has 
two  heads  ;  the  firft  pf  which  arifes  with  a  long,  round  tendon, 
from  the  Upper  edge  of  the  acetabulum  fcapulee,  running  under  the 
ligament  of  the  articulation,  in  a  channel,  on  the  head  of  the 
fhoulder-bone,  Wherein  it  is  inclofed  by  a  proper  ligament  :  the 
other  arifes  with  a  fomewhat  broad,  flat,  and  long  tendon,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  proccjfus  coracoides  fcapulee;  in  it’s  defeent  it 
Rridfly  adheres  to  the  coraco-brachialis ,  and  parting  from  it,  both 
thefe  heads  compofe  a  targe  flelhy  belly,  which  becoming  tendinous 
near  the  cubit,  is  inferted  by  a  ftrong  round  tendon  to  the  tubercle, 
at  the  upper  head  pf  the  radius.  When  this  mufcle  afts,  the  cubit 
is  bended. 

Biceps  externus,  is  alfo  called  gemellus. 

Biceps //£/<£,  or  fmoris,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg  with  two  heads; 
theiuperior  arifing  with  a  round  tendon  from  the  protuberance  of 
the  ijchium ;  and  the  other,  being  the  lhorteft,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  femoris  .-both  which  join  together,  and. are  inferted  by 
one  tendon  into  the  fuperior  and  external  part  of  the  perone. 

-  Befides  the  office  commonly  afligned  to  this  mufcle,  in  bending 
the  tibia ,  together  with  the  farterius  and  membranefus ,  it  is  likewite 


employed  in  turning  the  leg,  together  with  the  foot  and  toes,  out¬ 
wards,  when  we  fit  with  the  knees  bended. 

B1CHET,  a  corn  meafure,  chiefly  ufed  in  Burgundy  and  the 
Lvonnois  :  it  contains  about  a  Paris  viinot. 

Bichet  is  alfo  applied  to  that  quantity  of  land,  which  a  bichet 
of  corn  will  be  fufficient  forfowing. 

4  BICIN1UM,  in  church  malic,  the  finging  of  two,  either  al¬ 
ternately  or  together.  The  word  is  formed  of  bis,  and  cano ,  I  ling. 
BICRERN,  the  beak  iron  of  an  anvil. 

B1CKL1NIUM,  in  antiquity,  two  beds  about  a  table;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  a  bed  whereon  two  perfons  recline  to  eat.  The 
word  is  formed  of  bis,  and  bed. 

BICORN E  os,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  os  hyoides. 

BICORNES,  in  botany,  are  plants  whofe  anlbera  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  horns. 

BICORNIS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis ,  or 
radiaus  externus,  an  external  mufcle  of  the  arm. 

Bicornis  pollicis  rnanus,  the  proper  extenfor  mufcle  of  thethumb.’ 
BICORPOREA  flgna,  is  applied  to  thofe  two  figns  of  the  zo¬ 
diac,  which  have  two  bodies,  orconfiftof  two  figures;  as  the^v?- 
mini,  or  twins ;  alfo  pifees,  and  fagittarius,  confifting  of  a  man  and 
a  horfe.  (• 

BICUIBA,  in  botany,  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  nut,  recom¬ 
mended  for  relieving  cholics  ;  and  from  which  they  extradl  an  oil 
for  the  cure  of  cancers.  ;.»* 

BIDAL,  or  Bidale,  denotes  an  ancient  cuftom,  ftill  pra&ifed 
in  the  Weft  of  England,  of  inviting  friends  to  drink  ale  at  fome  poor 
man’s  houfe,  who,  in  conlideration  hereof,  expe&s  fome  contribu* 
tion  for  his  relief. 

BIDALDI,  bidauts,  an  ancient  kind  of  foot-foldiers,  mentioned 
by  the  French  hiftorians,  armed  with  two  darts. 

BIDDING,  denotes  proclaiming  or  notifying  ;  alfo  offering  a 
price  for  goods  felling  by  audlion.  . 

Bidding  of  the  beads,  was  a  charge  or  warning  given  by  the 
parifh  prieftto  his  parifhioners,  to  fay  fo  many  paternoflers,  &c.  on 
their  beads,  at  certain  fpecial  times. 

BIDENTAL,  among  the  ancients,  denoted  a  place  ftruck  with 
a  thunderbolt,  and,  on  that  account,  confecrated  to  the  gods,  and 
forbidden  to  be  trod  on.  The  fall  of  lightning,  or  a  thunderbolt, 
on  any  place,  was  judged  by  the  Romansan  indication  that  Jupiter  ' 
demanded  it  for  himfelf :  hence  they  furrounded  it  with  a  wall. 
Hakes,  &c.  and  expiated  it  by  the  facrifice  of  a  bidens,  or  fheep  of 
two  years  old. 

BIDENTALES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  fo  the  priefts,  who 
performed  the  ceremonies  of  a  bidental. 

Bi DENTES,  a  term  formerly  ufed  for  two  yearlings,  or  Iheep 
of  the  fecond  year. 

The  Romans  extended  it  to  any  fort  of  beafts  ufed  for  vidtims, 
efpecially  thofe  of  that  age. 

On  the  death  of  an  abbot,  the  wool  of  thefe  bidentes,  being  the 
firft  fheering,  was  fome  time  claimed  as  a  heriot  to  the  king. 

BIDET,  a  nag,  or  little  horfe,  formerly  allowed  each  trooper 
and  dragoon  for  his  baggage  and  other  purpofes  ;  but  they  are  now 
grown  into  difufe. 

BIDI/EI,  were  magiltrates  at  Sparta,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  fu-  * 
perintend  the  ephebi,  and  be  prefent  at  their  ex^rcifes,  wreftlings,&c. 
They  were  five  in  number. 

BIDON,  a  liquid  meafure  of  about  five  Englilh  quarts,  wine 
meafure;  chiefly  uled  among  fhip’s  crews.  .  ‘,.T 

BIER,  a  kind  of  wooden  carriage,  on  which  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  borne  to  their  grave.  •~"l 

The  common  bier  of the  Romans,  whereon  the  poorer  fort  were  - 
carried,  was  called  fandapila ;  that  ufed  for  the  rich,  lealica,  or 
leclica  funebris.  The,  former  was  only  a  fort  of  wooden  chert, 
vilis  area,  which  was  burnt  with  the  body  ;  the  latter  was  enriched 
and  gilded  for  pomp,  .  q  ..  ...  ...  ,1 

Bier  likewife  denotes  that  whereon  the  bodies  of  faint9  are 
placed  in  the  church,  in  order  to  attratt  the  veneration  of  the  de-, 
votees.  •  •  \  <  I 

BI  FARIA  folia,  in  botany,  leaves  which  point  two  ways. 
BIFFA,  an  epithet  given  by  middle-age  writers  to  a  machine  for 
carting  itones  and  darts,  having  a  moveable-  counterpoife,  which 
turned  round  it’s  yard.  .  ■■  ■ 

BIFID  leefl,  among  botanifts,  a  leaf  cloven  into  two  parts. 
BIFRONS,  fignihes  double-fronted,  or  two-faced. 

Bifrons  is  alfo  an  appellation  peculiarly  applied  to  Janus,'  who 
was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces,  as  being  fuppofed’ 
to  look  backwards  and  forwards  ;  he  was  fometimes  painted  with 
four  faces,  alluding  to  the  four  feafons. 

BIGA,  or  Bigaj,  a  chariot  for  racing,  drawn  by  two  horfe* 
abreaft. 

Bigee  are  of  very  ancient  Handing  ;  all  the  heroes  in  Homer, 
Hefiod,  Virgil,  &c.  fought  in  them.  They  were  firft  ufed  in  the 
Circenfian  games’ ;  then  trigee,  and  afterwards  quadrigee. 

Statues  in  bigee  were  at  firft  only  allowed  to  the  gods,  then  to 
conquerors  in  the  Grecian  games.  Under  the  Roman  emperors, 

*  the  like  ftatues,  with  bigee,  were  decreed  and  granted  to  great  and  , 
well-deferving  men,  as  a  kind  of  half-triumph,  being  eredled  in 
the  molt  frequented  places  of  the  city. 

Biga,  bigata,  or  eirota,  a  term  applied  by  middle-age 
writers  to  a  cart  with  two  wheels,  drawn  often  with  one  horfe. 

BIGAMY,  the  poffertlon  of  tw‘o  wives  at  the  fame  time.  This 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  word,  in  a  law  parted  1  Jac.  I.  which 
makes  bigamy  felony.  Among  the  Romans,  perfons  convitfted  of 
bigamy  were  branded  with  a  note  of  infamy  ;  and  in  France,  they 
were  anciently  punifhed  with  death. 

Bigamy,  in  the  canon  law,  is  when  a  perfon  either  marries  two 
women  fuoceffively,or  only  marries  one  woman  who  had  been  mar¬ 
ried 
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tied  before.  Both  which  cafes  are  accounted  impediments  to  be  a 
clerk,  or  to  hold  a  biftiopric.  It  is  alfo  bigamy  when  a  perfon 
marries  a  woman  who  had  been  debauched  before  ;  or  when  he  hath 
known  his  own  wife,  after  fhe  has  been  debauched  by  another. 

The  Romanics  make  a  kind  of  bigamy  by  interpretation  ;  as 
when  a  perfon  in  holy  orders,  or  that  has  made  profeflion  of  fome 
monaftic  order,  marries.  This  the  bifhop  can  difpenfe  with  on 
fome  occafions. 

Bigamy,  fpiritual,  is  when  a  perfon  holds  two  incompatible  be¬ 
nefices,  as  two  bilhoprics,  two  vicarages,  &c. 

BIGATI,  a  kind  of  ancient  Roman  filver  coin,  on  one  fide 
whereof  was  reprefented  a  biga,  or  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes. 
It  was  properly  the  Roman  denarius,  w’hich,  under  the  common¬ 
wealth,  had  the  impreflionof  a  chariot  drivenby  Vi&oryand  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horfes. 

B1GGEL,  an  Eaft-India  quadruped,  in  colour  and  fize  re- 
fembling  a  rein-deer ;  it’s  head  is  faid  to  be  like  that  of  a  horfe  • 
it’s  mane  like  that  of  an  afs,  with  black  cloven  feet,  and  two  black 
horns  on  his  head. 

BIGHT,  among  feamen,  denotes  the  double  part  of  a  rope;  or 
one  roller  round  of  a  cable,  when  coiled  up. 

Bight  alfo  fignifies  a  fmall  bay  between  two  points  of  land. 
BIGOT,  a  perfon  foolifhly  obllinate,  and  perverfely  attached  to 
an  opinion,  particularly  of  a  religious  nature.  The  word  comes 
from  the  German  bey  and  Got/,  or  the  Englilh  by -God. 

The  Normans  were  firft  called  bigots,  on  occalion  of  their  duke 
Kollo’s  expjefling  his  refufal  to  kils  the  king’s  foot,  in  token  of 
fubjedlion,  and  therein  ufing  the  words,  No,  by  God. 

Bigot  alfo  implies  a  Venetian  liquid  meafure,  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  the  amphora,  or  half  the  boot.  The  Italian  word  is 
bigontia. 

B1GOURNEAU,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  Bellonius 
to  the  femicircular-mouthedjOr  femilunar  genus  of  cochlea,  in  which 
the  nerita  is  included. 

BIJUGUM  folium,  in  botany,  denotes  a  winged  leaf,  which 
bears  two  pair  of foliola. 

BIL,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  for  a  particular  kind  of 
cod-fifli.  It  agrees  wdth  the  cod  in  having  a  beard  under  the  chin, 
but  differs  by  it’s  fmallnefs,  by  being  fhorter  and  broader  in  fhape, 
by  the  palenefs  of  it’s  colour,  and  largenefs  of  it’s  feales.  Wil- 
1  ugh  by  calls  it  afellus  hfeus. 

B1LANC1IS  deferendis,  is  a  writ  diredfed  to  a  corporation,  for 
the  carrying  of  weights  to  a  certain  haven,  there  to  weigh  the 
wool,  which  perfons  were  licenfed  to  tranfport  by  the  laws  anciently 
in  being. 

BILANDER,  in  the  fea  language,  a  veffel  of  two  mads,  not 
very  common  ;  the  mainfail  of  which,  inffead  of  ftretching  acrofs 
on  a  parallel  yard,  like  that  of  a  fhip,  is  extended  fore  and  aft,  or 
along  the  fhip,  reaching  from  the  middle  to  the  ftern,  the  foremoft 
end  of  the  yard  inclining  downwards  before  the  mart,  and  the  aft- 
moft  or  hind  part  being  Hoped  up,  or  peeked  like  that  of  a  mizen. 
See  Mainsail  and  Mizen. 

BILARIUS  porus,  Bilary  pore,  or  hepatic  duff,  is  a  confiderable 
appendageof  the  liver,  formed  by  a  multitude  of  fmall  ramifications, 
fpringing  from  the  glands  of  the  liver,  which  unite  into  feveral 
trunks,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  arteries, 
and  accompany  them,  branch  for  branch,  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  liver,  being  wrapped  up  in  the  fame  capfula  with  the 
porta.  See' Tab.  Anat.  (S planch.)  fig.  5,  lilt,  f  f.  Thefe  branches 
are  always  full  of  bile.  Befides  the  capfula,  common  to  them  and 
the  porta,  each  has  a  thick  white  coat,  proper  to  itfelf,  like  the 
mufculous  coat  of  an  artery.  The  porus  bilarius  communicates 
with  the  gall-bladder  by  the  cyjl-hepatic  duff. 

BILATERAL  cognation,  denotes  kinfhip,or  kindred  on  the 
fide  both  of  the  father  and  mother  ;  as  brothers  and  filters. 
BILBERRY  ,  in  botany.  See  the  article  WhORTLe-berry. 
BILBOWS,  a  punilhment  at  fea,  anfwering  to  the  flocks  at 
land.  'I  he  offender  is  laid  in  irons,  or  flocks,  which  are  more  or 
lefs  ponderous,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence  of  which  he 
is  guilty. 

B1LCOCK,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  water-rail, 
a  bird  refembling  the  moor-hen,  only  fmaller.  See  Rollus. 

BILDGE,  or  Bilge  of  a  fhip,  the  bottom  of  her  floor;  or  the 
breadth  of  the  part  fhe  refts  on,  when  a-ground. 

BiiDGE-water  it  that,  which  by  reafon  of  the  fhip’s  flat  bottom, 
lies  on  her  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the  well  of  the  pump. 

A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  bildged,  or  buldged,  when  flic  flrikes  on  a 
rock.  - 

BILE,  a  yellow,  bitter  juice,  feparated  from  the  blood  in  the 
liver,  collected  in  the  porus  bilarius  and  gall-bladder,  and  thence 
difeharged  by  the  common  duel  into  the  duodenum.  The  bile  is 
properly  of  two  kinds,  and  is  difiinguifhed  under  them  by  the 
names  of  cyfiic  and  hepatic.  The  hepatic  bile  isthin,  almoft  infipid, 
and  fcarce  coloured  :  the  cyfiic  bile  is  thicker,  more  coloured,  and 
very  bitter. 

This  laft,  mofl  properly  called  gall,  as  the  firft  is  denominated 
bile,  is  feparated  immediately  from  the  glands  of  the  liver  into  the 
porus  bilarius.  It’s  nature  is  fuch  as  to  refill  acids,  and  being  mixed 
with  other  fluids,  to  give  them  the  like  property  ;  and  by  a  che¬ 
mical  analyfis  is  obferved  to  afford  fome  fulphur,  or  oil,  fome  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  and  a  good  deal  of  fixed  fait,  (in  which  particular  it 
differs  from  all  other  animal  liquors,)  and  a  moderatequantity  oi ca¬ 
put  mortuum,  or  earth  :  the  bafis  is  phlegm. 

_  The  ufelulncfs  and  neceflityof  the  bile,  for  the  prefervation  of 
life  and  health,  are  fufficientlv  known  to  everyone,  who  is  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  rational  and  folid  principles  of  phyfic.  It’s 
being  found  in  everv  the  mod  minute  animal,  is  a  fufticient  proof  of 
No.  29.  Vol.  I". 
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this  ;  for  there  is  not  a  poftibility  of  finding,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  nature,  a  Angle  infe£l  deftituteofa  bilious  humour  :  and  indeed 
the  bde  lodged  in  the  body  of  animals,  is  a  real  and  genuine  me¬ 
dicine,  wifely  elaborated  by  unerring  nature,  for  preventing  dif- 
eafes,  deftroying  their  caules,  and  correcting  the  faults  and  dif- 
orders  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  by  means  of  it’s  incomparable 
virtue  and  energy,  animals  are  kept  alive,  and  preferved  in  an  eafy 
and  comfortable  ftate  of  health.  Since  then  the  bile  is  fo  highl'y 
ufeful  and  efficacious  in  maintaining  a  ftate  of  health  in  the  body, 
and  proving,  as  it  were,  a  natural  and  univerfal  medicine,  itmuft  of 
courfe  follow,  that  when  this  liquor  is  rather  faulty,  with  regard  to 
it’s  quantity,  or  depraved  by  a  recefs  from  it’s  due  temperature  and 
crafis,  a  fure  and  unavoidable  foundation  for  difeafes  muft  be  laid  : 
fince  then  many,  and  thefe  too,  formidable  dilbrders  derive  their 
origins  from  lome  fault  of  the  bile,  the-principal  virtue  and  energy 
of  the  medicines  employed  in  curing  them  ought  to  conlift  in  cor¬ 
recting  this  liquor,  when  peccant  in  quality,  generating  it  when 
defective,  or  evacuating  it  when  too  abundant  in  quantity:  for 
as  the  bile,  when  in  it’s  due  ftate,  is  juftly  to  be  accounted  a  true 
and  genuine  medicine  to  the  body  ;  fo  we  muft  readily  grant,  that 
the  moft  important  of  all  other  medicines  are  fuch  as  are  calculated 
for  reducing  this  liquor  to  a  natural  and  temperate  ftate. 

As  to  tlic  manner  in  which  the  bile  is  fecreted  in  the  liver,  there 
are  various  opinions.  Some  maintain,  that  the  pores  of  the  ftcre- 
tory  glands  of  the  liver,  have  a  certain  configuration  and  magnitude, 
to  which  the  particles  of  the  bile  floating  in  the  blood,  being  juft  an- 
fwerable  both  in  bulk  and  figure,  are  admitted  in,  and  all  the  reft 
excluded./  Others  have  recourfe  to  a  ferment  which  they  fuppofe 
to  refide  in  the  liver,  by  means  of  w’hich,  the  particles  of  the  blood, 
in  their  paffage  through  thefecretory  duds,  alfume  the  form  of  bile. 
Others  maintain,  that  the  fluids  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta,  apply  indifferently  to  the  apertures  of  the  fecretory  tubes,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  extemities  of  the  vena  porta,  and  to  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  vena  cava  ;  that  the  pores  of  the  cava  being  too  lit¬ 
tle,  and  thofeof  the  porta  large  enough  to  admit  certain  particles, 
thefe  being  feparated  from  the  fociety  of  the  effential  part  of  the 
blood,  and  expofed  to  the  adiori  of  the  biliary  veflcls,  conftitute  a 
new  humour  diftindt  from  the  blood,  called  bile.  Dr.  Keil  accounts 
for  the  fecretion  of  the  bile,  from  the  ftrong  attraction  between  the 
particles  of  which  it  iscompofed.  But  all  this  is  very  fyftematical. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  the  bile  fecreted  in  the  liver,  we  are  ignorant, 
as  Dr.  Haller  obferves,  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  of  the 
mefentcry  circulates  ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  caufes  which  may  ei¬ 
ther  accelerate  or  retard  it’s  velocity ;  w  e  have  not  the  diameters  of 
the  veffels  precifely  afeertained,  nor  indeed  do  they  remain  invaria¬ 
bly  the  fame  ;  and  confequently  were  we  to  pretend  to  fix  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bile  fecreted  in  the  liver  in  any  given  time,  w'e  fliould  certainly 
be  very  erroneous  in  our  calculations. 

The  ufeof  the  bile  is  to  attenuate  the  chyle,  to  mix  the  oleage- 
nous  parts  of  the  blood  with  the  aqueous,  to  ftimulate  the  inteftines. 
and  in  part  to  change  the  acid  of  the  chyle.  All  thefe  effeds  the 
cyfiic  bile  produces  in  a  greater,  and  the  hepatic  in  a  lefler  degree. 

The  bile  is  a  juice  of  great  importance  wdth  regard  to  the  good  or 
ill  habit  of  the  animal.  We  have  already  feenhow  it  operates  upon 
the  chyle,  the  blood,  &c.  to  which  wre  may  add,  that  it  likewife 
affifts  in  digeftion,  by  promoting  putrefaction.  A  redundance  of 
bile  occafions  many  and  terrible  difeafes,  which,  according  to  the 
feat  of  the  humours,  their  acrimony  or  ventgiven  them,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fhape  of  a  remitting  or  intermitting  fever,  a  cholera,  or 
dyfentery.  Too  great  an  evacuation  of  the  bile,  cither  upwards  or 
downwards,  robs  the  chylifadtion  of  it’s  main  inftrument.  Hence 
it  prevents  digeftion,  fecretion,  excretion  of  the  feces,  and  produces 
an  acid  temperature,  coldnefs,  weaknefs,  palenefs,  and  fwoonings. 
And  if  the  bile  be  prevented  in  it’s  dileharge  into  the  inteftines,  it 
produces  a  jaundice. 

Of  atra  bills,  or  black  bile,  Boerhaave  diftinguiflies  three  forts: 
lft,  the  mildeft,  ariling  from  the  matter  of  the  blood  put  into  too 
great  a  motion,  which  hence  takes  the  name  of  aduft :  the  2d  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  firft,  ariling  from  the  fame  caufes,  only  height¬ 
ened  ;  and  the  3d  is  a  corrupt  parched  bile,  w  hich  is  the  worit  of  all. 

Biliary  concretions ,  commonly  called  gall-ftones,  found  in  the 
palfages  of  the  bile,  or  in  the  gall-bladder,  are  not  of  a  cretaceous 
nature,  but  are  merely  coagula  of  the  bile  formed  by  an  acid;  which 
acquire  a  ftony  hardnefs,  whenallow'ed  to  ftagnate.  r 

BILIMBI,  the  name  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where 
it  is  famous  for  it’s  medicinal  ufes.  It  feldom  grow's  to  above 
twelve  feet  high,  is  carefully  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  all 
the  year  round. 

The  juice  of  the  root  is  drank  as  a  cure  for  fevers.  t  he  leaves 
boiled,  and  made  into  a  cataplafm  with  rice,  arc  famed  in  all  forts 
of  tumours,  and  thejuice  of  the  fruit  is  uted  in.  almoft  all  external 

heats,  dipping  linen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them  to  the  parts.  It 

is  drank,  mixed  with  ,  arrack,  to  cure  diarrhoeas  ;  and  the  dried 
leaves,  mixed  with  betel  leaves,  and  given  in  arrack,  are  faid  to 
promote  delivery.  The  fruit  is  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  when  fully 
ripe,  and  is  commonly  eaten  ;  when  fmaller,  and  unripe,  it  makes 
a  very  pleafant  pickle.  European  botanills  have  called  it  mains  In- 
dica  fruffu pentagono,  the  Indian  apple-tree,  with  the  five  cornered 

frUJBILINGUIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  a  perfon  who  fpeaks 
two  languages  ;  and  more  particularly'  denotes  a  perfon  vyho  has  two 
tongues  in  his  mouth  ;  an  inftance  ot  which  is  given  by  Dofeus. 

Bilinguis,  in  law.  See  the  article  Medietas  lingua. 

BILfOUS  complexion.  See  Choleric,  Complexion,  Tem¬ 
perament.  . 

Bilious  fever,  called  alfo  the  marlh  fever,  the  remittentle- 

ver,  the  autumnal  remitting  fever,  and  the  camp  fever. 

*  4  When 
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When  a  fever  is  accompanied  with  bilious  difeharges  by  vomit  or 
(tool,  whether  it  be  continual,  intermittent,  or  remittent,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  bilious.  It  is  an  inftance  of  the  typhus  icterodcs  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
The  typhus  is  a  genus  that  comprehends  feveral  fpecies ;  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  well  afeertained  by  obfervation  ;  many  of  the  different 
cafes  do  not  imply  any  fpecific  difference,  and  feem  to  be  merely 
varieties,  a  riling  from  a  different  degree  of  power  in  the  caufe, 
from  different  circumftanccs  of  the  climate  or  feafon  in  which  they 
happen,  or  from  different  circumftances  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
perfons  affedfed.  One  effedt  arifing  from  thefe  circumftances  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  perfons  affedfed,  is  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile 
appearing  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  unufual  quantity  of 
bile  is  almoft  a  diftinguifhing  charadfer  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  but 
if  it  fhould  appear  with  a  continued  fever,  it  could  only  be  con- 
fidered  in  fuch  cafe  as  a  coincidence,  owing  to  the  ftatc  of  the  feafon, 
producing  no  different  fpecies,  or  fundamental  diftindtion,  but 
merely  a  variety  of  the  difeafe. 

In  Britain,  it  generally  prevails  after  hot  weather  ;  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  moft  frequent  in  damp  marfhy  places,  and  after  great  rains, 
that  are  fucceded  by  great  heats.  In  both  fituations,  they  who  are 
expofed  to  damps,  and  to  the  night  air,  are  moft  fubjedt  to  it. 

Befides  the  caufes  in  general  of  fevers,  it  is  occafioned  by  a  co¬ 
pious  fecretion  of  the  bilious  fluid,  which  is  poured  into  the  duode¬ 
num  and  ftomach,  where,  by  it’s  acrimony,  it  ftimulates  and  pro¬ 
duces  inflammation,  whence  the  fymptoms  proper  to  this  fever 
arife. 

Befides  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  fever,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
inquietude  and  anguilh,  a  burning  heat,  cardialgia,  naufea,  vomiting 
or  purging,  or  both,  and  thereby  a  difeharge  of  bile.  The  thirft, 
in  this  difeafe,  is  excefiive,  and  the  dejection  of  fpirits  equally 
fo ;  the  pulfe  is  fmall  but  quick,  fometimes  it  remits  very  fen- 
fibly,  at  others  the  remiflions  are  very  obfeure  ;  and  at  laft  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  comes  on. 

If  the  difeharges  are  cadaverous,  death  ufually  is  at  hand,  and 
an  involuntary  difeharge  of  the  excrements  is  ufually  fatal. 

If  the  pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  bleeding  may  be  admitted  of  in  the 
beginning,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  admits  of  a  repetition.  And  if  in 
hot  countries,  it  is  beft  to  omit  this  evacuation  totally.  But  in  all 
cafes  begin  with  giving  a  grain  or  two  of  the  tart.  emet.  by  way  of 
emetic. 

If  faline  medicines  are  given,  the  neutral  mixture  is  the  moft 
proper,  but  each  dofe  fhould  be  adminiftered  in  the  a<ff  of  effer- 
vefcence. 

And  asfoon  as  an  intermiflion  is  perceived,  begin  with  the  bark, 
for  i  t  is  the  chief  dependence.  But  if  the  difeafe  is  very  violent,  or 
the  patient  in  a  hot  clime,  the  bark  mult  be  given  before  the  inter¬ 
miflion,  for  on  it’s  early  ufe  depends  the  cure ;  a  dram  may  be  given 
every  hour  in  wine  and  water,  or  what  elfe  the  patient  ufes  for  his 
Common  drink.  If  the  bark,  in  fubftance,  is  not  agreeable,  let  a 
coldinfufion  of  it  be  fubftituted,  which  may  be  acidulated  with  the 
elixir  vitriol,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  as  freely  and  frequently  as 
his  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  is  ejected  by 
vomit,  a  few  drops  of  the  tint l .  thebaic,  will  probably  prevent  it. 

After  a  vomit  with  tart.  emet.  fome  commend  the  following  pow¬ 
der,  R  tart.  emet.  gr.  j.  p.  contray.  c.  gr.  v.  m.  to  be  repeated  every 
two  hours,  until  it  procures  a  vomiting,  purging,  and  fweating; 
but  the  ufe  of  the  columbo  rootfeems  far  more  eligible. 

If,  after  remiflions  or  intermiflions,  the  difeafe  changes  into  a 
continued  fever,  bleeding  becomes  neceffary,  unlefs  other  fymptoms 
forbid  it  ;  but  whether  there  be  room  for  bleeding  or  no,  blifters 
are  not  only  ufeful,  but  the  beft  remedy.  To  thefe  may  be  joined 
the  neutral  falts  and  diaphoretic  powders.  But,  though  a  fweat  be 
the  proper  crifis,  it  ought  never  to  be  promoted  by  theriaca,  or  the 
like  hot  medicines  ;  unlefs  the  pulfe  fhould  fink,  and  the  petechia  of 
other  bad  fymptoms  appear  :  in  which  cafe  the  warmer  alexiphar- 
miesare  neceffary,  as  the  difeafe  has  changed  into  a  malignant 
fever.  S  ze  Malignant  catarrhal  Fever. 

BILL,  in  mechanics,  a  cutting  inftrument  of  iron,  in  the  form 
of  a  crefcent,  ufed  by  hufbandmen,  gardeners,  &c. 

Bill,  in  trade,  fignifies  an  account  of  goods  delivered  to,  or  of 
work  done  for,  a  perfon.  It  alfo  denotes  a  fecurity  for  money  un¬ 
der  the  hand,  and  fometimes  feal  of  the  debtor,  without  any  con¬ 
dition  or  forfeiture,  in  cafe  of  non-performance. 

Bill,  in  law,  implies  a  declaration  in  writing,  commonly  ad- 
drefled  tq  the  lord  chancellor,  expreffmg  a  grievance,  or  wrong, 
which  the  complainant  hath  fuffered  by  the  other  party  ;  or  elfe 
fome  offence  committed  by  him  againft  Lome  law  of  the  realm. 

Bill,  in  parliament,  denotes  certain  propofitions,  offered  to  both 
houfes,  to  be  confidered  and  approved  by  them,  and  then  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  to  pafs  into  an  a£t  or  law. 

Bill  of  exchange ,  a  fhort  order  written  on  a  flip  of  paper,  by  a 
merchant,  &c.  for  paying  to  fuch  a  perfon,  or  his  order,  and  in 
fome  countries  to  the  bearer,  in  a  diftant  place,  a  certain  fum  of 
money. 

When  a  bill  is  faid  to  be  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  underftood  to  be 
payable  t©  him  who  firft  offers  himfelf  after  it  becomes  due.  To 
be  paid  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there  needs  neither  order  or  transfer ; 
yet  it  is  good  to  know  to  whom  it  is  paid. 

There  are  three  things  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  bill  of  exchange. 
1.  1  hat  it  be  drawn  in  one  place  upon  fome  perfon  in  another. 
■2.  That  there  be  threq  perfons  concerned,  the  drawer,  the  prefen- 
ter,  or  perfon  in  whofe  favour  it  is  drawn,  and  the  acceptor,  or  him 
on  whom  it  is  drawn.  It  muft  alfo  mention  that  the  value  which 
the  drawer  has  received,  is  either  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  money, 
merchandize,  or  other  effedfs,  which  are  to  be  expreffed. 

3  hefe  bills  are  made  payable  either  at  fight,  or  fo  many  days, 
weeks,  or  months  after  date,  the  fpace  of  a  month  being  called 


ufance,  and  two  or  three  months  after  date,  double  or  treble 
ufance. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  alfo  either  inland  or  foreign  ;  the  former  is 
faid  to  be  only  in  the  nature  of  a  letter ;  but  the  latter  is  more 
regarded  in  law,  becaufe  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  commerce  with 
other  countries,  and  confcquently  renders  it  an  objedl  of  public 
concern. 

Not  only  the  drawer,  but  alfo  every  indorfer  of  a  bill  is  liable  to 
the  payment  of  it  ;  for  an  indorfer  charges  himfelf  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  he  had  originally  drawn  the  bill:  and  the  plaintiff,  in  an 
adtion  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  not  obliged  to  prove  the  drawer’s  hand,  be¬ 
caufe  the  indorfer  becomes  a  new  drawer.  He  muft  however  prove 
that  he  demanded  the  money  of  the  drawer  or  drawers,  or  that  he 
made  inquiry,  and  could  not  find  them  in  convenient  time  ;  for  b/ 
thecuftom  eftablifhed  among  merchants,  the  indorfer  is  to  receive 
the  money  of  the  firft  drawer  if  he  can  ;  but  if  he  cannot,  the  in 
dorfer  muft  anfwer  it.  The  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  ac¬ 
ceptance,  is  felony. 

Bills,  lumbard,  are  inftruments  of  an  uncommon  kind  and 
figure,  ufed  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  of  late  alfo  in  France; 
confifting  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  cut  to  an  acute  angle  about  an 
inch  broad  at  top,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  bottom  ;  chieflv 
given,  where  private  perfons  are  concerned  in  the  fitting  outafhip 
on  any  long  voyage.  The  manner  is  this: 

The  party,  who  is  defirous  to  be  concerned  in  the  cargo  or  ven¬ 
ture,  carries  his  money  to  the  merchant  who  fits  out  the  fhip,  where 
it  is  entered  down  in  a  regifter  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  merchant 
writes  down  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  upwards  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  the  name  of  the  lender,  and 
the  fum  lent,  which  being  cut  diagonal-wife,  or  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner,  each  party  retains  his  half.  On  the  return  of  the  veffel,  the 
lender  brings  his  moiety  to  the  merchant,-  which  being  compared 
with  the  other,  he  receives  his  dividend  accordingly. 

Much  the  fame  is  pradfifed  in  Holland  by  thofe  who  lend  monCy 
on  pledges:  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  fum,  are  written  on 
a  like  flip  of  parchment,  which  is  cut  in  two,  and  halfgiven  to  the 
borrower,  and  the  other  half  ftitched  to  the  pledge;  that,  upon 
comparing  them  together  again,  the  borrower  may  receive  his  goods 
on  paying  the  money  ftipulated. 

Bills,  bank,  are  notes  or  inftruments  which  intitle  a  private 
perfon  to  part  of  the  bank  flock.  See  Note. 

Bill  of  parcels,  an  account  of  goods  bought,  with  their  prices, 
given  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer. 

Bill  of  entry,  an  account  of  goods  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
both  inward  and  outward,  wherein  is  expreffed  the  merchant  im¬ 
porting  or  exporting,  the  quantity  of  goods,  the  forts,  and  from 
whence  imported,  or  to  what  place  exported. 

Bill  of  lading,  an  acknowledgment  figned  by  the  mafter  of  the 
fhip,  and  given  to  a  merchant,  &c.  containing  an  account  of  the 
goods  which  the  mafter  has  received  on  board  from  that  merchant, 
&c.  with  a  promife  to  deliver  them  at  the  intended  place  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money.  Each  bill  of  lading  muft  be  treble,  one  for  the 
merchant  who  fhips  the  goods,  another  to  be  fent  to  the  perfon  to 
whom  they  are  configned,  and  the  third  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  mafter  of  the  fhip.  It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  a  bill  of 
lading  is  only  ufed  when  the  goods  fent  on  board  a  fhip  are  but  part 
of  the  cargo  ;  for  when  a  merchant  loads  a  veffel  intircly  on  his 
own  account,  the  deed  paffed  between  him  and  the  mafter  of  the 
fhip  is  called  charter-party. 

Bill  of  Jale  is  when  a  man,  wanting  a  fum  of  money,  delivers 
goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender,  to  whom  he  gives  this  bill ,  empow¬ 
ering  him  to  fell  the  goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid 
with  intereft  at  the  time  appointed. 

Bill  of  /lore,  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom-houfe  to  merchants, 
by  which  they  have. liberty  to  carry,  duty  free,  all  luch  ftores  and 
provifions  as  the  fhip’s  crew  may  have  occafion  for  during  the 
voyage. 

Bill  of  fufferancc ,  a  licence  granted  to  a  merchant  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  fuffering  him  to  trade  from  one  Englifh  port  to  another, 
without  paying  cuftom. 

Bills  of  mortality,  are  weekly  lifts  of  thofe  who  die,  as  well  as 
of  others  who  are  born  in  each  week.  See  Mortality. 

Bill,  in  phyfiology,  is  a  cartilaginous  fubftance,  covered  with  a 
fkin,  which  forms  the  beak  of  a  bird  :  in  fome,  it  does  the  office 
of  teeth;  in  others,  is  a  weapon  of  offence.  In  the  parrot  it  is 
hooked,  and  ferves  to  climb  and  catch  hold  of  boughs,  as  well  as 
to  mafticate  the  food.  The  phcenicopter’s  bill  is  pointed  at  the 
end  like  a  fword  :  the  upper  bill  of  this  bird  moves  in  eating,  the 
lower  being  fixed,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  is  found  in  all 
other  birds.  The  woodpecker’s  bill  is  ftrong,  and  fharp  enough 
to  dig  holes,  and  build  in  the  heart  of  the  hardeft  timber.  See 
Phoenicopter  and  Picus. 

Bill,  crow's,  is  the  beginning  of  the  chimerical  procefs  of  the 
philofopher’s  ftone,  difeovered  by  the  blacknefs  of  the  matter,  caU 
led  alfo  the  crow’s  head. 

Billa  vera,  the  bill  is  true,  words  indorfed  on  the  back  of  every 
bill  found  by  the  grand  jury,  denoting,  that  the  prefenter  has  fur- 
niftied  his  prefentment  with  probable  evidence,  worthy  erf  furthsr 
Confideration.  r  V 

B1LLARD,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  in  England  to  the 
young  of  the  coal-fifh,  or  rowling  pollack,  up  to  a  certain  fize,  as 
the  cod  till  full  grown  is  called  a  codling. 

BILLES,  in  traffic,  a  name  firft  given  by  the  French,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  other  nations,  to  the  maffes  of  raw  flee],  or  fuch  as  haw 
been  tempered  for  fale,  and  is  ready  to  be  WTought  into  tools,  &c. 
This,  in  working,  lofes  it’s  temper,  which  it  recovers  again  by 
plunging  it  into  cold  water.  ' 

6  PILLET, 
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BILLET,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  long  fquare.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  pieces  ol  cloth  of  gold  or  filver :  but  Guil- 
lim  thinks  they  reprefent  a  letter  fealed  up;  and  other  authors  take 
them  for  bricks. 

Billette  implies  that  the  efcutcheon  is  all  over  ftrewed  with  billets, 
the  number  not  afeertained. 

Billet-w<w</,  fmali  wood  for  fuel,  cut  three  feet  and  four  inches 
long,  and  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  compafs ;  the  affize  of  which  is 
^o  be  inquired  of  bv  juftices. 

Billet,  billette,  in  the  French  cufloms,  a  little  fign  in  form  of  a 
calk,  hung  up  at  places  where  toll  is  to  be  paid,  to  give  notice  to 
paltengers  and  carriages,  that  before  they  advance  farther  the  dues 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  who  is  charged  with  the 
care  of  repairing  the  highways. 

BILLETING,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  quartering  of  foldiers 
in  the  houfes  of  a  town  or  village.  Among  fox-hunters,  it  fignifies 
the  ordure  and  dung  of  a  fox. 

BULLETINS.  See  the  article  Brothers  of  charity. 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  game  played  with  two  fmali 
ivory  balls,  on  an  oblong  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  placed 
exactly  level,  which  balls  are  driven  by  flicks  made  on  purpofe,  al¬ 
ternately  againft  each  other,  with  a  view  to  pufh  the  paffive  ball  info 
hazards,  or  holes,  on  the  edges  and  corners,  according  to-  certain 
Jaws  or  conditions  of  the  game. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  billiard,  of  bille,  the  ball  made 
ufe  of:  and  that  from  the  Latin  pila,  a  ball. 

BILLON,  in  the  hiftory  of  coins,  a  compofition  of  precious  and 
bafe  metals,  where  the  latter  predominate  :  wherefore  gold,  under 
twelve  carats  fine,  is  called  billon  of  gold ;  and  filver,  under  fix  penny¬ 
weights,  billon  of  filver.  So  little  attention  was  paid  formerly  to  the 
purity  of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  term  billon  of  gold  was  applied  only 
to  that  which  was  under  twenty-one  carats;  and  billon  of  filver  t  o 
that  which  was  lower  than  ten  penny-weights. 

BILOCULAR,  in  botany,  a  capfule  having  two  cells. 

BILUR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  Arabian  writers  to 
a  gem,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  onyx,  and  others  the 
beryl:  but  is  more  probably  the  pebble-cry  dal  of  the  Ealt-lndies. 

B1MED1AL,  in  mathematics,  if  two  medial  lines,  as  A  B  and 
JBC,  commenfurable  only  in  power,  containinga  rational  rectangle, 
are  compounded,  the  whole  line  AC  will  be  irrational,  and  is  called 
a  firft  bimedial  line.  ' 

B  C 
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BINARY  number,  that  compofed  of  two  units.  See  Number. 

Binary  arithmetic,  that  wherein  unity,  or  1  and  o  are  only  ufed, 
and  the  cypher  multiplies  every  thing.  Thus  i  is  one,  io  two,  11 
three,  too  four,  &c. 

This  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Leibnitz,  who  fhews  it  to  be  very 
expeditious  in  difeovering  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  in  con- 
ftru<5ting  tables:  and  Mr.  Dangecourt,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  gives  afpecimenof  it  concerning  arithmetical 
progreffionals;  where  he  fhews  that,  beca ufe  in  binary  arithmetic 
only  two  characters  are  ufed,  therefore  the  laws  of  progreffion  may 
be  more  ealily  difeovered  by  it  than  by  common  arithmetic. 

The  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  this  method  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  becaufeof  the  great  number  of  figures  required  to  exprefs 
a  number. 

Binary  nieafure,  in  mufic,  is  a  meafure  which  is  beaten  equally, 
or  where  the  time  of  riling  is  equal  to  that  of  falling ;  ufually  called 
common  time.  See  Time  and  Measure. 

BINATED  leaf,  in  botany,  a  digitate  leaf,  compofed  of  two 
foliola. 

BIND-itw*/.  See  Convolvulus,  and  Bryony. — BuiD-weed, 
rough.  See  Smilax. — Bind -weed,fea.  See  Soldanel. 

BINDER  -ooze,  the  weakeft  kind  of  tan-ooze.  See  Tanning. 

BINDING  joijls,  in  architecture,  are  thofe  joilts  in  a  floor,  into 
which  the  trimmers  of  ftair-cafes,  or  well-holes  of  the  flairs,  and 
chimney-ways,  are  framed;  thefe  fhould  be  ftronger  than  common 
joifts. 

Binding,  in  the  art  of  defence ,  a  method  of  fecuring  or  crofling 
the  adverfary’s  fword  with  a  preffure,  accompanied  with  a  fpring 
from  the  wrift.  See  Beating. 

The  great  objection  made  by  fome  people,  particularly  thofe  time- 
catchers,  againft  the  frequent  ufe  of  binding ,  is,  that  when  a  man,  in 
performing  it,  cleaves  too  much  to  his  adverfary’s  fword,  he  is  liable 
to  his  adverfary’s  flipping  of  him,. and  confequently  of  receiving  ei¬ 
ther  a  plain  thruft,  or  one  from  a  feint. 

Binding  is  a  term  in  falconry,  which  implies  tiring,  or  when  a 
hawk  feizes. 

Binding  boohs.  See  Book -binding. 

BING,  in  the  alum-works,  denotes  a  heap  of  alum  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  drain. 

BINN,  binna,  a  fort  of  chert  or  cupboard,  wherein  to  lock  up 
bread,  meat,  or  other  provifions. 

The  word  is  alio  ufed  for  a  place  boarded  up  to  put  corn  in. 

Binns,  ufed  at  fea,  are  contrivances  forpreferving  peafe  and  oat¬ 
meal  ;  which  are  apt  to  fpoil  in  calks.  They  conlift  of  falfe  bot¬ 
toms  of  hair  cloths  laid  on  bars,  whereby  frelh  air  may  be  blown 
upwards  through  them,  with  fmali  ventilators,  at  proper  times. 

BINNACLE,  in  naval  affairs,  a  wooden  cafe  Handing  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  helm  or  deck,  and  containing  three  divifions,  with 
a  Aiding  (flutter  to  each;  the  middle  of  which  is  for  a  lamp  or  can¬ 
dle,  and  the  two  fide  ones  for  the  fea-comp3ffcs,  by  which  the  courfe 
is  fleered:  there  arp  always  two  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  fhip  of 
war,  one  being  for  the  helmfman,  and  the  other  for  the  officer  who 
conns  or  direfts  him.  See  Compass,  Quarter-Master. 

BINOCULAR  tclcfco^e.  S^p  the  article  Telescope. 


or  Binominal  root,  in  algebra,  is  a  root  con¬ 
i' ng  of  two  parts  or  members  connetfled  with  the  fign-}-:  thus 
*T7  1s  a  binomial  root,  confiding  of  the  fum  of  thofe  two  quanti- 


If  a  root  have  three  parts,  as  a  -f-  b  c ,  it  is  called  a  trinomial; 

it  more,  a  multinomial. 

Binomial  is  a  term  ufed,  in  algebra,  for  a  binomial ,  one  of  whofe 
birXwWimP°  qUant‘ty-  Thus>  a-fV  —  M  is  an  impoffi- 


131  nomi a l  Jura  denotes  a  binomial,  whofe  terms  are  furds :  as 
V  a b,  or  a>»-j-b»,  if  m  and  «  be  fractions. 

Binomial  fund  is  alfo  applied  to  any  quantity  having  a  rational 
part  and  a  furd  part,  as  2 5-j- y/q 68. 

Binomial  curve  denotes  a  curve,  whofe  ordinate  is  expreffed 
by  a  binomial.  Thus,  if  the  ordinate  of  a  curve  be  of  this  form 
6  Nx  * 


x  -\-e-\-f  x* ,  the  curve  is  called  a  binomial  curve. 

Binomial  theorem  is  often  ufed  to  lignify  Sir  I faae  Newton’s 
theorem  for  raifing  d  binomial  to  any  power,  or  for  extraftino-  any 
root  of  a  binomial.  a 

This  theorem  may  be  inveftigated  and  explained  in  the  following 
manner:  whatever  power  of  a+b  be  required,  it  is  obvious,  from 
a  continued  multiplication  of  this  quantity  into  itfclf,  that  the  index 
of  a  in  the  firft  term  is  equal  to  the  index  of  the  power  required ;  and 
that  the  indices  of  a  dccreafe  by  the  fame  difference,  viz.  unit,  Vo  as 
to  become  o  in  the  lart  term;  the  quantity  being  a°=z  1.  Thofe 
of  b  increafe;  in  the  firft  term  it  has  o  for  it's  index,  in  the  fecond 
1,  &c.  and  in  the  laft  term  it’s  index  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  in 
the  firft  ;  and  the  fum  of  the  indices  of  both  quantities  in  every  term 
is  the  fame,  or  equal  to  the  index  of  the  power  required.  The  co¬ 
efficient  for  any  term  is  ealily  found;  that  of  the  firft  term  being 
unit,  by  multiplying  the  co-efficient  of  the  preceding  term  by  the 
index  of  a  in  the  fame  term,  and  dividing  the  produdt  by  the  index 
of  b  in  the  given  term,  and  continuing  the  operation,  till  the  num¬ 
ber  of  co-efficients  after  the  firft  be  equal  to  the  number  of  units  in 
the  index  of  the  power  required. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  the  co-efficients  increafe,  till  the  in¬ 
dices  of  the  two  quantities  are  equal,  in  a  power  denominated  by  an 
even  number,  and  in  a  power  denominated  bv  an  odd  number  thofe 
of  the  two  middle  terms  are  the  fame;  and  then  the  remaining  co¬ 
efficients  decreafe  in  the  fame  order.  Thus,  if  afTb  is  to  be 
raifed  to  a  power  denoted  by  m,  will  be  equal  to  ci™  Ijl 


m — I  _  m — 1  m — 2 

mam— »  b-\~  m  X -  X  am~2  b2  4I  m  X - X -  X  <**'■*“3 

2  23 

m — 1  tn — 2  m — 3 

b3  +  m  X  - X -  X - X  b\  &c.  The  fame 


2  3  4 

theorem  may  be  eafily  applied  to  the  evolution  of  powers,  or  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  any  root ;  the  index  in  this  cafe  being  a  fraction  whofe 
denominator  is  equal  to  the  index  of  the  root  required.  E.  gr. 


\f  a  4-  b  =  a  -f.  =  a\  4. 
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1  2 

b2  -Hi  X - X - X 

2  3 

b-\-\  X  —  kX“  — *  b2  +  IX  —  l  X  —  i  X*  — 2  b\  &c. 

—  a\  +  \a  —  2b  —  %y,a—^  —  b2  +t'tX«-  ^  b\  &c.  as 
b  b2  b3 

a\  + - + - ,  &c.  See  Root,  Reversion,  &c. 

2  a\  8a|  16  a4 

BINOMIUS,  denotes  a  perfon  with  two  names.  It  was  cuf- 
tomary,  among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  to  change  their  name,  when 
converted  from  hcathenifm.  Parents  alfo  gave  their  children  one 
name  at  their  birth,  and  a  fecond  at  their  baptifm.  Hence,  thefe 
Chriftians  were  ftyled  binomii.  The  religious  in  the  Romilh  church 
alfo  affume  a  new  name  on  their  reception  into  the  monaltic  ftate  ■ 
as  do  the  Jewilh  profelytes  at  their  circumcifion. 

BIOCOLYT./E,  an  order  of  officers,  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
who  were  appointed  to  prevent  the  violence  frequently  committed 
by  the  foldiers.  They  were  fuppreffed  by  Juftinian.. 

The  biocolyta  are  fuppfcfed  to  anfwer  to  the  French  archers  of  the 
Marlhalfea. 

Bl  OGRAPHER',  one  who  writes  the  lives  of  remarkable  perfons. 
Such  were  Plutarch,  Corn.  Nepos,  Suetonius,  Bayle,  &c. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  fpecies  of  hiftory  which  records  the  lives  and 
characters  of  refpedtable  perfons. 

The  word  is  formed  from  i 3ioj,  life,  and  ypatpu,  I  deferibe. 

This  is  at  once  the  molt  entertaining  and  inltrudtive  kind  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  admits  of  all  the  painting  and  paffion  of  romance ;  but  with 
this  capital  difference,  that  our  paffions  are  more  keenly  intcrelted, 
becaufe  the  chara£ters  and  incidents  are  not  only  agreeable  to  nai 
tune,  but  ftridtly  true. 

BIOLYCHNIUM,  from  & 0;,  life,  and  \vxm,  light,  denotes  a 
fubftaptiai  fird,  flame,  or  heat,  which  certain  phyiicians  fuppofe  ac¬ 
tually  lodged,  or  inherent  in  the  heart,  and  remaining  there  as  loner 
as  life  lalts.  Some  affert,  that  the  human  foul,  others  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  others  the  deity,  performs  the  office  of  a  biolychnium , 
and  is  the  fpring  of  all  the  a&ions  and  motions  of  the  body.  See 
Blood,  & c. 

Biolychnium  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  vital 
balfam,  prepared  from  human  blood  ;  the  procefs  of  which  is  de- 
feribed  by  Beguinus. 

BIOTA, 
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BIRD. 
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BIOTA,  in  zoology,  a  name  applied  by  Dr.  Hill  to  the  polyte ; 

which  fee.  - 

BIOTHANATI,  or  bieeothanti,  among  phyficians,  denotes  thole 
who  die  a  violent  death  ;  but  it  more  properly  fignifies  fuicides. 

Biothanati  was  alfo  a  term  of  reproach  given  by  the  heathens 
to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  from  their  conftancy  and  forwardnefs 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  martyrdom,  from  the  belief  of  a  future  life 
after  death,  which  the  word  implies. 

Biothanatos,  in  fome  middle-age  writers,  fignifies  wicked, 
damnable,  or  accurfed. 

BIOUAC,  in  military  affairs,  a  night  guard  performed  by  the 
whole  army,  when  there  is  any  apprehenlion  of  danger  from  the 
enetny. 

BIPARTIENT,  in  arithmetic,  a  number  that  divides  another 
into  two  equal  parts,  without  a  remainder.  Thus  2  is  a  bipartient 
to  4,  3  to  6,  Sec. 

BIPARTI  TE  leafy  in  botany,  a  leaf  divided  into  two  fegments. 
BIPENNIS,  a  kind  of  halbert,  or  two-edged  ax,  anciently  ufed 
by  the  Amazons  in  fight ;  as  alfo  by  the  feamen,  to  cut  afunder  the 
ropes  and  cordage  of  the  enemy’s  velfels.  It  was  a  weapon  of  the 
oriental  nations,  made  like  a  double  ax,  with  a  fhort  handle. 

BIQUADRATE,  or  Biquadratic,  the  next  power  above  the 
cube,  or  the  fquare  multiplied  by  itfelf. 

Biquadratic  equation ,  in  algebra,  is  an  equation  where  the 
unknown  quantity  has  four  dimenfions.  Thus,  x 4  +  a  *3  +  ^  *2 
c  x-\-d-z=z  o,  is  a  biquadratic  equation,  becaufe  the  term  *4  is  of 
four  dimenfions.  See  Equation. 

Biquadratic  parabolay  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of  the  third 
orddr,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  fame  way.  See  Para¬ 
bola. 

Biquadratic  poiver,  in  algebra,  is  the  fourth  power  or  fquared 
fquare  of  any  number  or  quantity :  thus  16  is  the  biquadratic  power 
of  2 ;  for  2  X  2  =  4,  and  4  X  4  —  16. 

Biquadratic  root,  the  root  of  a  fourth  power,  or  the  fquare 
root  of  the  fquare  root;  thus  the  biquadratic  root  of  81  is  3  ;  for  the 
fquare  root  of  81  is  9  ;  and  the  fquare  root  of  9  is  3. 

BIQUALAR,  in  the  Algerine  cuftoms,  is  a  cook  of  the  divan, 
who  has  the  care  of  furnilhing  the  officers  and  commanders  of  the 
Algerine  foldiery  with  meat  and  drink  in  the  camp,  garrifon,  &c. 
T  his  office  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  higher  preferment. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  afpeiftof  the  planets,  when  they  are  144,  or 
twice  the  fifth  part  of  360  degrees  diftant  from  each  other. 

BIRABETANE,  a  name  given  by  ancient  botanic  writers  to 
vervain,  and  other  facred  herbs  ufed  in  facrifices.  Hicrobotane  is  the 
common  Greek  name  of  vervain;  and  the  Latin  name  verbena  pro¬ 
bably  came  from  the  ALolic  manner  of  fpeaking  this  word,  which 
was  by  the  Greeks  applied  in  general  to  all  fa'crificial  planes. 

BIKAO,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  iflands  to  a  plant  more  commonly  known  among  botani¬ 
cal  writers  bv  the  name  tugus,  and  fuppofed  by  Camelli,  who  care¬ 
fully  obferved  it  on  the  fpot,  to  be  the  true  amornum  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

BlRCH/nv,  be  tula,  in  botany, is  a  fmall  tree  common  in  moift 
woods,  with  numerous  very  flexible  branches,  and  fomewhat  oval, 
fharp-pointed,  ferrated,  deep  green  leaves,  hanging  on  long  and  w'eak 
pedicles ;  producing  fmall  fcaly  cones,  which  contain  little  winged 
feeds.  The  bark,  which  appears  externally  white  and  chapt,  confifls 
of  a  thick  brittle  fubilance,  of  a  dark  browniffi  red  colour,  covered 
u'ith  three  or  four  whitiffi,  very  thin,  fmoothy,  flexible,  tough,  fe- 
mitranfparent,  membraneous  coats. 

On  deeply  w'ounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  birch-Xtee  early  in 
the  fpring,  there  ilfues  by  degrees  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  limpid, 
veatery,  fweetilh  juice.  It  is  faid,  that  one  tree  will  bleed  a  gallon 
or  two  in  a  day  ;  that  the  juice  extracted  near  the  root  is  much 
mere  watery,  and  of  lefs  tafte  than  that  obtained  from  the  upper  part 
of' the  trunk,  or  from  the  branches  ;  and  that  after  the  leaves  have 
begun  to  appear,  the  juice  lofes  it’s  fvveetnefs  and  becomes  difagree- 
able.  This  juice  has  been  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic  and  deobftruent ; 
it  fenfibly  promotes  urine,  and,  if  taken  freely,  loofens  the  belly. 
In  keeping,  it  foons  turns  four,  unlefs  defended  from  the  air  byco- 
■Ccring  the  furface  with  a  little  oil;  by  fermentation,  it  is  converted 
into  a  weak  vinous  liquor.  Infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin 
lyrup,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place  for  fome  weeks,  it  yields  browniffi  fa- 
line  concretions,  approaching,  as  Marggraf  obferves,  to  the  nature 
of  manna. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  "tree  have  been  employed  chiefly, 
externally,  as  refolvents,  detergents,  and  antifeptics.  Simon  Paulli 
relates,  that  an  univerfal  pruriginous  fcabies,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  infection,  was  cured  by  bathing  with  a  deco&ion  of  the 
bark  and  young  branches,  in  which  fome  nitre  and  tartar  had  been 
diflblved.  With  regard  to  the  leaves,  they  difeover  to  the  touch  a 
refinous  un£Liofitv,  and  to  the  tafte  an  unpleafant  bitternefs;  rub¬ 
bed  a  little,  they  yield  a  pretty  ftrong,  and  notJifagrecable  fmell. 
The  bark  has  no  fmell;  the  thin  membranes  have  no  tafte;  the 
Thicker  brittle  part  has  a  flight  roughiffi  one.  The  laft  gives  a  pale 
yellowiffi  timfture  to  re&ified  fpirir,  and  a  deep  yellowilh  red  to 
water ;  the  watery  infufion  flrikes  a  browniffi  black  colour  with  fo- 
lution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  but  immediately  throws  off  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  and  becomes  limpid,  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been 
obferved  in  other  mixtures  of  this  kind ;  or  infpiffating  the  infufion, 
the  remaining  cxtradl  proves  moderately  auftere. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  recommended  alfo  in  fumigations, 
for  correcting  contagious  air.  The  membranes  are  highly  inflam¬ 
mable,  in  burning  yield  no  particular  fmell,  and  give  out  a  refinous 
exudation  of  no  fmell  or  tafte.  The  brittle  part  is  lefs  inflammable, 
emits  a  ftrong  acid  vapour  and  no  refin. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots  of  old 
trees,  which  may  be  tranfplanted  cither  in  Odlober  or  February,  but 
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OcStober  is  to  be  preferred  ;  for  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry,  thofe 
planted  in  February  will  many  of  them  fail  ;  it  delights  in  a  poor 
foil,  and  w  ill  grow  either  in  moift  fpungy  foils,  or  in  ftony  or  gra¬ 
velly  marffies,  or  bogs :  wffien  the  young  trees  have  been  planted 
two  years,  you  fhould,  if  defigned  for  underwood,  cut  them  down 
within  fix  inches  of  the  furface,  w’hich  will  caufe  them  to  fihoot  out 
ftrong  and  vigorous  branches ;  but  if  they  are  defigned  for  large 
trees,  it  will  be  much  better  to  let  them  ftand  three  years  before  you 
head  them  down ;  and  when  you  do  it,  cut  them  within  three  inches 
of  the  ground,  that  their  Hems  may  be  ftrait  and  handfome  :  but 
you  muft  obferve,  when  they  begin  to  put  out,  whether  they  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  one  flioot ;  which  if  they  do,  you  muft  cut  off  all 
but  theftrongeft  and  molt  convenient  ffioot,  which  muft  be  trained 
up  for  a  Item. 

Where  no  young  plants  are  near,  this  tree  may  be  railed  from 
feeds,  which  ffiould  be  carefully  gathered  in  autumn ;  and  being 
fmall,  ffiould  not  be  buried  deep  in  the  ground.  Autumn  is  alfo  the 
beft  feafon  for  fowing  them;  and  in  a  ftrady  fituation  they  will  thrive 
better  than  when  expofed  to  the  full  fun. 

The  timber  of  this  tree,  though  accounted  the  worft  of  all  others, 
yet  is  not  without  it’s  various  ufes :  the  turners  often  ufe  it  to  make 
chairs,  See.  and  the  huffiandmen  for  making  o£-yokes;  it  is  alfo 
planted  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  &c.  but,  in  places  within  twenty 
miles  of  London,  it  is  kept  often  cut  to  make  brooms,  and  turns 
to  great  account.  *  ' 

In  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Poland,  they  cover  houfes  with  the  bark 
of  the  birch- tree,  inftead  of  flate  and  tile. 

BiRCH-/rw  of  America.  See  the  article  Mastic-Z/w. 

Birch-ZwT,  was  anciently  ufed  for  writing-tables,  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  paper.  The  Indians  cover  their  white  cedar  pinnaces 
with  large  flakesof  birch- bark,  fewing  them  with  threads  or  fpruce- 
roots,  and  pitching  them ;  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  with  the  wil-  . 
low.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  bitumen  a&ually  procured  from  th e  birch- 
tree.  y, 

Birch,  fungus  of,  an  excrefcence  growing  on  it’s  trunk:  it  is 
aftringent;  and  good  againft  haemorrhages;  when  boiled,  beaten, 
and  dried  in  an  oven,  it  makes  excellent  fpunk,  or  touch-wood. 

BiRCH-/rrwer  are  antifeptic,  and  of  ufe  in  the  dropfy,  itch,  &c. 
either  internally  or  externally  applied. 

Birch-Zu^  compofed  the  ancient  fafees  carried  by  the  Roman 
lidiors.  They  now  ferve  to  make  rods  and  brooms;  and,  fmeared 
with  bird-lime,  they  are  ufed  by  fowlers. 

Birch-w/w  is  made  by  fermenting  the  vernal  juice:  it  was  for¬ 
merly  in  great  repute  againft  all  nephritic  diforders;  but  is  left  out 
in  the  modern  London  practice. 

BIRD,  avis,  in  zoology,  one  of  the  fix  general  claffesof  animals, 
the  characters  of  which  are,  that  their  body  is  covered  with  fea¬ 
thers,  and  that  they  have  two  wings,  tw:o  legs,  and  a  bill  of  a  horny 
fubftance;  the  females  likewife  are  all  oviparous. 

The  knowftedge  of  birds,  of  the  orders  and  genera  into  which  they 
are  iubdivided,  and  of  their  nature,  ufes,  figures  Sic.  conftitutes  a 
particular  fcience,  under  the  name  of  ornithology. 

Birds  have  been  ufually  divided  into  terreftrial  and  aquatic,  or 
land  and  w-ater  birds ;  but  this  fubdivifion  is  too  general,  as  well  as 
indeterminate:  a  much  more  certain  diftinCtion  of  birds  is  founded 
on  the  different  ffiapes  and  ftruCture  of  their  beaks,  from  wffiich 
alone  they  are  naturally  arranged  under  the  fix  following  orders: 

1.  The  accipitres,  or  thofe  which  have  the  beak  uncinated,  or 
hooked. 

2.  The  pica,  or  thofe  with  convex  and  compreffed  beaks. 

3.  The  anferes,  or  thofe  w'kh  dentated  or  ferrated  beaks. 

4.  T  he  fcolopaces,  or  thofe  furniffied  wfith  fubcylindric  and  obtufe 

beaks.  ,  - 

5.  The  gallina,  comprehending  fuch  birds  as  have  the  beak  of  a 
conic  form,  but  crooked,  and  the  upper  chap  imbricated. 

6.  The  pajfcrcs,  or  thofe  with  conic  and  attenuated  beaks. 

Birds,  terrejlrial ,  comprehending  the  rapacious,  pies,  the  gallinace¬ 
ous,  the  columbine,  and  the  paflerine,  are  fubdivided  into  thole  which 
have  crooked  beaks  and  talons ;  and  thofe  whofe  beaks  and  claws  are 
ftraiter. 

Of  birds  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons,  fome  are  carnivorous  and 
rapacious,  called  birds  of  prey;  others  are  frugivorous,  called  by  the 
general  name  of  parrots. 

The  greater  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  either  of  a  more  bold  and 
generous  nature,  as  the  eagle-kind,  or  of  a  more  cow.ardly  and  flug- 
giffi,  as  the  vulture. 

Concerning  the  carnivorous  or  rapacious  birds,  it  is  obferved^ 
».  T  hat  though  Ariftotle  fays  they  fly  folitary,  yet  that  holds  not 
in  all ;  feeing  that  vultures  have  been  feen  to  fly  in  troops  fifty  or 
fixty  together. 

2.  That  the  females  of  the  ravenous  birds  are  bigger,  ftronger, 
and  of  greater  courage,  than  the  males;  nature  feeming  to  have 
been  fo  provident,  as  to  furnifli  thefe  females  with  fuch  advantages, 
upon  the  account  that  they  mult  provide  food  not  only  for  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  for  their  young  ones. 

1  he  leffer  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  either  of  a  generous  and  do- 
cible,  or  of  a  cowardly,  fluggiih,  and  untraclable  nature.  The 
generous  and  docibleare  the  hawk-kind,  which  are  wont  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  manned  for  fowling. 

Of  the  cowardly  and  fluggiih,  the  greater  fort  arc  the  buzzard, 
ring-tail,  and  kite ;  the  leffer  are,  the  butcher-kind,  or  Ihrike,  about 
the  lizeof  a  blackbird. 

No&urnal  birds  of  prey,  are  the  eagle-owl,  horn-owl-;  the  brown 
owl,  white  owl,  grey  owl,  howlet,  fern-owl  or  goat-ftieker,  Si c. 

Frugivorous  land  birds,  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons,  as  cocka- 
toons,  parrots,  parraquets,  See.  make  ufe  of  their  beak  in  climbing, 
and  move  the  upper  jaw.  Land -birds,  which  have  their  bills  and 
claws  more  ftrait,  as  the  oftrich,  caffowary,  and  dodo,  cannpt  fly 
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at  all,  on  account  of  the  built  of  their  bodies,  and  fmallnefs  of  J 

thThe  l'caft-fized  kind  of  \ax\<\-birds,  with  ftrait  bills  and  claws,  arc 
called  f rn all  birds :  which  are  fubdivided  into  thole  with  Bender 
bills  as  the  lark,  fwallow,  martin,  &c.  thick  and  (hort  bills,  as  the 
bull-finch,  houfe-fparrow  linnet,  &c.  thofe  with  a  hard  protube¬ 
rance  on  the  upper  chap  or  bill,  as  the  bunting,  yellow-hammer, 

yC\i^l\°aquutic,  or  water-fowl,  comprehending  the  cloven-footed, 
the  fin-footed,  and  web-footed,  are  difiinguiihed  into  fuch  as  walk 
in  the  waters,  and  fuch  as  fwim  in  them.  i 

Some  aquatics,  which  fwim  in  the  water,  are  cloven-footed,  as 
the  rail,  plover,  &c.  Some  are  fin  -footed,  as  the  coot  and  grebe, 
See.  but  moft  are  whole-footed,  or  web-footed. 

Some  of  thofe  with  lharp  pointed  and  ftraiter  bills,  have  long 
wingS  as  the  gull-kind  ;  and  fome  Ihorter,  as  thofe  diving-£/n& 
called ’douckers.  Thofe  with  broad  bills  may  be  divided  into  the 
goofe  kind,  which  are  larger ;  and  the  duck  kind,  which  arefmaller ; 
and  thefe  latter  into  fea-ducks,  or  river  and  plalh-ducks. 

The  ftruClure  and  oeconomy  of  birds  are  in  many  refpe&s  differ¬ 
ent  from  thofe  of  their  fellow-biped  man,  and  of  their  fellow-brutes 
the  quadrupeds,  having  fome  parts  which  thofe  want,  and  being 
without  others  which  they  have,  befides  great  variations  in  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  parts  which  are  common  to  both  ;  all  wifely  adapted  to 
their  different  conditions  and  manners  of  life. 

The  ears  of  birds  differ  much  from  thofe  of  men  or  hearts  ;  there 
is  almoft  a  direft  paffage  from  one  ear  to  the  other  of  birds;  fo  that 
prick  but  the  fmall  membrane  called  the  drum  in  either  ear,  and 
water  poured  in  at  the  one  ear  will  run  out  at  the  other.  But  this 
is  not  all:-  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  they  have  no  cochlea; 
but,  inflea d  thereof,  there  is  a  fmall  twilling  paffage  that  open, 
into'a  large  cavity  running  betwixr  tvo  feulis,  and  paffes  all  round 
the  head  ;  the  upper  fcull  is  fupported  by  many  hundreds  of  fmall 
thread-like  pillars  or  fibres,  which,  as  is  fuppofed,  have  another 
ule  alfo,  to  break  the  found  from  making  any  confufed  echo,  and 
to  make  it  one  and  diftindl.  "  . 

This  palfage,  oblerved  betwixt  the  two  fculls,  is  much  larger  in 
finging  birds  than  in  others  that  do  not  ling ;  fo  very  remarkable, 
that  any  perfon  that  has  hut  been  (hewn  this,  may  eafily  judge  by 
the  head  what  bird  is  a  finging  bird,  or  has  aptitude  thereto,  though 
he  never  faw  the  bird  before,  nor  knew  what  bird  it  were. 

The  bones,  which  are  all  hollow  and  fiflular,  conduce  to  render 
the  body  lighter  and  more  buoyant. 

To  fupply  the  want  of  maftication,  birds  have  two  or  three  fto- 
machs.  The  digeftion  of  birds  is  alfo  very  ftrong,  efpecially  in 
hens,  ducks,  and  pigeons,  whole  flomachs  have  been  found  to  adt 

even  on  glafs  bullets.  ....  , 

The  tails  of  birds  are  made  to  poife  their  bodies  in  the  air  ;  and 
their  pedoral  mufcles  are  the  ftrongeli  of  all,  as  ferving  for  the 
motion  of  the  wings,  which,  in  long  or  fwift  flights,  requires  great 
ftrength,  whereas  in  man  the  crural  mufcles  are  llrongeft.  And 
indeed  their  whole  ftrudlure  is  admirably  accommodated  to  flight, 
efpecially  that  of  the  pelican,  which,  betide  all  other  apparatus  for 
this  purpofe,  has  a  quantity  of  air  lodged  in  the  veficuhe  of  the  fkin, 
which  it  takes  in  at  every  infpiration,  and  expels  again  at  exfpira- 
tion,  whereby  it’s  bulk  is  confiderably  enlarged,  without  any  fen- 
fible  increafe  of  weight. 

The  fagacity  of  birds  in  building,  and  placing  their  nefls  out  of 
the  reach  of  enemies,  and  in  avoiding  noxious  plants,  is  prodigious. 
Being  warned  of  the  danger  by  the  fmell  or  effluvia  of  fuch  plants, 
it  is  laid  they  will  not  fo  much  as  touch  or  perch  on  them. 

The  ovaries  in  birds  are  Angle,  and  only  furnilhed  with  Angle 
tubes,  whereby  to  convey  the  eggs  to  the  uterus  y  the  whole  fattened 
to  their  back. 

Birds ,feetjefs,  is  a  denominatoin  given  by  feme  of  the  ancients 
to  the  birds  of  paradife,  from  a  miftaken  notion  that,  having  no  feet, 

they  could  only  fly,  and  not  walk. 

Birds,  fubterranean ,  are  fuch  as  refide  in  caves  and  holes  under 
ground  ;  as  fome  fpecies  of  owls,  bats,  and  particularly  thofe  ducks 
which  live  near  the  Zerchnitzer  fea.  L 

Birds,  Jingmgi  arc  the  nightingale*  blackbird,  fiarling,  thruili* 
linnet,  lark,  throttle,  Canaty-bird,  bullfinch,  goldfinch,  Sec. 

Their  firit  found  is  called  chirp,  which  is  a  Angle  found  repeated 
at  fliort  intervals ;  the  next  call,  which  is  a  repetition  of  one  and 
the  fame  note  ;  and  the  third  found  is  called  recording,  which  a 
youn"  bird  continues  to  do  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  till  he  is  able 
to  execute  every  part  of  his  fong  ;  and  when  he  is  perfedt  in  his 
leflfon,  he  is  faid  to  fing  his  fong  round.  Their  notes  are  no  more 
innate,  than  language  in  man  ;  they  all  fing  in  the  fame  key. 
Daines  Barrington  has  attempted  to  reduce  their  comparative  me¬ 
rits  to  a  fcale  ;  and  to  explain  how  they  firtt  came  to  have  particular 
notes.  See  Song  of  Birds. 

Birds,  migratory ,  the  fame  with  birds  of  passage. 

Birds,  decoy,  are  thofe  trained  up  to  allure  and  call  others  into 
the  fowler’s  nets,  fnares,  lime-twigs,  &c. 

Birds,  mefflage,  are  employed  to  convey  letters,  See.  either  for 
the  fake  of  difpatch,  orfafety.  See  CARRiER-y>/gw«. 

Birds,  mocking ,  in  Virginia.  See  the  article  JVlocK-^.n</. 

Bird,  humming,  is  fo  denominated  from  the  noife  it  makes  in 
flight..  It  is  the  American  tomineius ,  and  faid  to  be  the  fmallett  of 
the  whole  fpecies  of  birds.  See  Guainumbi. 

Birds,  anomalous.  Later  naturalifts  clafs  the  bat  with  the  qua¬ 
druped  kind,  and  condemn  it  to  be  a  moufe  ;  and  fome  maintain 
the  barnacle,  or  folan-goofe,  to  be  a  fifh.  The  penguin,  an  eattern 
bird,  denominated  from  an  ifland  of  that  name,  which  walks  eiedt 
like  a  man,  has  no  feathers,  and  neither  flies  nor  aflbeiates  with 
other  birds  ;  fome  will  have  it  to  participate  both  of  the  human, 
the  volatile,  and  the  fiftiv  kingdom. 
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Rav  affirms,  that  the  various  kinds  of  birds,  known  and  detcribed* 
are  about  500. 

Divination  by  birds  obtained  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  being  performed  by  obferving  and  interpreting  the  flight, 
chirping,  and  feeding  of  divers  kinds. 

1  hole  birds  which  naturally  portended  good,  thev  called  avei 
enifpicata,  or  /dices;  among  which  were  the  dove,  fwan,  &c.  Thofe 
which  boded  fome  evil  and  mifehief,  they  called  trues  inaufpicata, 
dine,  amino] a ;  and  fuch  foerc  the  kite,  raven,  erow,andowl,  every 
where,  except  at  athens. 

Other  birds  of  divination  and  augury  were  termed  aves  admfflva, 
arciva,  or  arcula,  incendiar'ia,  remora,  Jini fra  ;  elites,  of  dries,  pulli, 
prapetes,  inferx ,  or  im bra,  according  to  their  respective  omens. 

Bird, in  falconry,  implies  a  hawk,  or  falcon. 

Birds,  nrjl,  or  nefflings ,  thofe  taken  while  in  the  nett. 

Birds,  ramage,  ihofe  arrived  only  at  ftrength  fufficient  to  fly 
from  one  branch  to  another, 

Bird,  hagard ,  one  that  has  lived  at  liberty,  and  is  more  wild 
and  untra&able  on  that  account. 

Bird,  of  the  fji,  that  which,  after  being  reclaimed,  teturns  to, 
and  perches  on  the  hand,  without  the  help  of  a  lure. 

Bird  of  hue ,  is  one  that  comes  to  the  lure,  and  by  that  means 
to  the  hand. 

Bird,  baflard,  as  a  hawk,  bred  of  a  hawk  and  a  lanier  ;  or  a 
faker,  bred  of  a  faker  and  a  lanier. 

Birds,  toward,  is  applied  to  thofe  which  purfue  the  game  for 
their  own  belly,  and  arc  not  to  be  reduced  to  juft  fport ;  fudi  are 
ravens,  kites,  and  the  like. 

Birds,  Jlorm.  See  the  article  ProcellarIA. 

Birds,  in  medicine,  are  chiefly  the  goofe,  duck,  hen,  peacock, 
and  pigeon,  of  which  the  fat,  eggs,  and  dung,  are  ufed.  The 
peacock,  on  account  of  it’s  great  efficacy  in  divers  difeafes;  has 
been  called  the  medicinal  bird. 

Birds,  in  diet,  are  of  a  dry  Warm  nature,  as  feeding  for  the 
moft  part  on  dry  meats,  and  drinking  little. 

Birds  are  to  be  guarded  agairrft  by  hufbandmen,  as  being  de- 
ftrudlive.  Kites  and  hawk",  to  chicken  ;  crows  and  pigeons,  to 
corn;  jays,  fparrows,  and  other  fmall  birds,  t b  fruit,  Sic.  Some 
Time  the  feed,  and  mix  it  with  foot,  when  firtt  fown,  to  prevent 
birds  from  eating  it. 

Birds,  in  aftronomv,  avis  hidica.  See  the  article  Arus. 

Bird  of  Phoebus,  the  raven,  one  of  the  fouthern  conftellations. 
SeeCoRVUS. 

Birds,  in  heraldry,  reprefent  either  the  contemplative  or  adtive 
life,  according  as  the  different  kinds  are  ufed.  They  are  the  em¬ 
blems  of  liberty,  expedition,  readinefs,  fwiftnefs,  and  fear.  They 
are  more  honourable  bearings  than  fifties,  becaule  they  participate 
more  of  the  air  and  fire,  the  two  nobleft  elements,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  higher  than  thofe  of  earth  and  water. 

Birds  Ihould  be  borne  in  coat-armoUr  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
their  actions,  as  going,  fitting,  Handing,  flying,  &c. 

Birds  that  are  either  whole  footed,  or  have  their  feet  divided,  and 
yet  have  no  talons,  are  faid  to  be  membered  ;  but  the  cock,  and 
all  birds  of  prey,  with  lharp  and  hooked  beaks  and  talons  for  en¬ 
counter  or  defence,  are  termed  armed.  In  the  blazoning  of  birds , 
iftheir  wings  be  not  difplayed,  they  are  faid  to  be  borne  clofe ;  as, 
he  beareth  an  eagle,  &c.  clofe. 

Bird  of  the  wife,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  philofophical  mercury; 
and,  in  general,  fublimations,  or  fubftances  fpiritualized.  by  the 
reparation  of  their  terreftrial  part. 

Bird,  golden,  the  hermetic  matter  matured  in  fome  degree. 

Bird,  green,  denotes  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  when  it’s  green 


colour  appears. 

BiRD-ra// confifls  of  a  fmall  flick,  cleft  at  ohe  end,  in  which  is 
put  a  leaf  of  fome  plant,  wherewith  to  counterfeit  the  cry  or  call 
of  feveral  birds,  and  bring  them  to  the  net,  fnare,  &c.  A  laurel 
leaf  fitted  on  the  bird- call  counterfeits  the  voice  of  lapwings ;  a  leek, 
that  of  nightingales,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  a  little  inftrument  of  this  denomination;  made  of 
tin. 

Birds,  Cyprian,  a  name  applied  to  a  kind  of  odorous  candles, 
made  of  the  matter  of  torches,  and  burnt  for  the  fake  of  their  fumes. 
They  are  alfo  called  baeuli-,  or  flick;  from  their  figure. 

Bi  rd  of  Hermes,  faid,  by  chemills,  to  fly  in  the  night  without 
wings.  It  alfo  denotes  red  lead  ;  and  fome  deferibe  it  as  an  uni-, 
verfal  fait  prepared  from  dew. 

Bird -cherry,  in  botany.  See  the  article  PheasAnt’S  eye. 

Bird’s  foot,  a  plant  w’hofe  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind.  The 
germen  becomes  a  taper  incurved  pod,  having  many  joints  con- 
nedled  together,  which  feparate  when  ripe,  each  containing  ono 
oblong  feed.  There  are  five  fpecies,  which  arc  not  noted  a9 
medicinal.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  dccandiia  clafs.  The 
feeds  are  faid  to  deltroy  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys  ;  but  are  very 
rarely  ufed. 

Bird’s  nrjl,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  botanifts  for  the  dauciis,  or  car¬ 
rot  ;  by  others,  for  ophrys.  _  . 

Bird,  or  fowl-mead  grafs,  is  a  fine,  fwcet,  filky  grafs,  with  a 
durable  verdure,  throws  out  a  great  crop,  3nd  produces  a  laige 
quantity  of  feed.  One  rood  of  ground  yielded  a  hundred  weight  of 
feed,  and  a  very  large  load  of  hay.  It  is  moft  proper  for  upland 
meadow  :  the  feed  Ihould  be  left  uncovered  on  the  ground.  This 
kind  of  grafs  has  been  lately  cultivated  with  a  particular  attention. 

Bird’s  nejl,  in  diet,  the  nefls  of  a  fmall  Indian  fwallow,  yvhieh 
they  form  out  of  a  fpumous  matter,  found  on  the  fea-fhore,  walhed 
thither  by  the  waves.  The  Chinefc  gather  thefe  nefls,  and  fell  the.n 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  very  delicately  tailed,  dillolved 
in  broths,  foups,  &c.  and  make  a  very  delicious  kind  of  jelly. 

Bird-/, we,  a  vifetd  fubftance,  prepared  after  different  ways.  The 
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mod  common  bird-Yimc  among  us  is  made  from  holly-bark,  boiled 
ten  or  twelve  hours ;  when  the  green  coat  being  feparated  from  the 
bark,  it  is  covered  up  a  fortnight  in  a  moift  place,  then  pounded 
into  a  tough  pafte,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are  difcernible,  and 
wafhed  in  a  running  flream  till  no  more  appear,  put  up  to  ferment 
four  or  five  days,  Ikimmed  as  ofren  as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid 
up  for  ufe.  To  ufe  it,’  a  third  part  of  nut-oil,  or  thin  greafe,  mull 
be  incorporated  with  it  over  the  fire. 

The  Italians  make  bird- lime  of  the  berries  of  the  mifletoe-tree. 
That  which  comes  from  Damafcus  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  fe- 
beftens  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  bark  of  our  lantona,  or  way-faring 
fhrubs,  will  make  very  good  bird- lime. 

BIREMIS,  in  antiquitv,  a  veflel  with  one  or  more  rows  of  oars, 
ranged,  as  fome  think,  in  two  ftages  over  each  other ;  or  a  veflel 
having  two  ranks  or  rows  of  oars,  placed  over  and  afidcof  each  other. 

BIROTA,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle.  The  birota,  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  Conftantine,  was  draw  n  by  three  mules,  and  carried 
2oolb.  weight. 

BIRRETUM,  a  thin  blackcap,  or  cover  for  the  head, 'made  of 
linen,  fitted  clofe  to  the  head,  and  pointed  bya  pyramid,  anciently 
worn  by  priefls,  do&ors,  foldiers,  &c. 

Birretum  alfo  denotes  a  cap  or  coif  of  a  judge,  or  ferjeant  at  law, 
It  alfo  fignifies  the  cap  worn  by  novices  in  the  Jefuit’s  order,  for¬ 
merly  of  a  fquare,  now  of  a  round  figure.  The  birret  wras  the  or¬ 
dinary  covering  of  the  head  in  France  500  vears  ago. 

BIRRUS,  an  ancient  habit,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  red  colour,  and 
commonly  worn  by  the  Chriftians  in  Africa. 

BIRTH,  the  natural  exclufion  of  a  pe.xic.St  foetus  from  the  womb, 
by  the  vagina.  See  Delivery,  &c. 

Birth, /even  months,  that  which  happens  on  the  108th  or  i82d 
day  after  impregnation. 

_  The  phyficians  allow'  this  may  not  only  be  a  living,  but  a  vital 
birth  ;  though  it  does  not  often  prove  long-lived,  A  child,  how¬ 
ever,  born  in  the  feventh  month,  oftener  lives  than  a  child  born  in 
the  eighth  ;  perhaps  becaufe-the  premature  birth,  in  the  firfl  cafe, 
is  owing  to  the  ftrength  of  the  child,  and,  in  the  fecond,  to  the 
weaknefs  of  the  mother. 

Birth,  eight  months ,  rarely  produces  a  living  or  lively  child  ; 
the  infant  born  at  this  time  being  always  weak  and  fickly,  and 
feldom  furvives  the  fortieth  day. 

Births,  preternatural ,  thofe  effeded  by  the  way  of  the  anus . 
navel,  &c. 

For  the  number  of  births ,  the  proportions  of  births  to  mar¬ 
riages,  of  births  to  burials,  and  of  male  births  to  female,  fee 
Marriage.. 

Birth,  in  navigation,  the  fituation  in  which  a  Ihip  rides  at 
anchor,  or  the  difiance  between  a  fhip  and  any  adjacent  objed :  as 
fhe  lies  in  a  good  birth,  i.  e.  is  anchored  in  a  convenient  Ration  ; 
give  the  land  a  good  birth,  i.  e.  keep  at  a  proper  difiance  from  it. 
Birth  alfo  fignifies  the  apartment  in  which  any  number  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  or  crew  eat  and  fleep  :  in  a  Ihip  of  w  ar  there  is  commonly  one 
of  thefe  between  every  two  guns. 

Birth,  expofttion  of,  among  the  ancients,  the  expofing  or  de- 
ferting  a  new-born  infant,  and  leaving  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  firft 
comer,  who  might  either  take  and  bring  it  up,  or  fuffer  it  to  perifh. 
See  Exposing  of  children. 

BrKTH,  fuppofition  of,  in  law,  is  a  crime,  for  which  accufation 
may  be  laid  by  thofe  who  have  intereft  therein,  and,  like  forgery, 
is  punilhed  with  death.  ; 

Birth,  fupprcjfson  of,  is  the  crime  of  a  woman,  who  attempts 
by  medicines,  &c.  to  defiroy  or  hinder  the  birth  of  a  child ;  or, 
after  it  s  being  born,  hides,  expofes,  or  even  firangles  it. 

BiRTH-t/flj,  yevs9\iov,  natalis  dies,  the  anniverfary  return  of  the 
day  whereon  a  perlbn  was  born. 

Much  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  confifted  in  the  celebration 
of  birth- days,  from  whence  they  took  the  omens  of  the  felicity  of 
the  enfuing  year.  Virgil’s  birth-day  was  held  very  ftridly  by  the 
wits  and  poets,  who  fucceeded  him.  Silius,  Pliny  fays,  kept  it 
with  more  folemnity  than  he  did  his  own. 

In  thofe  times  it  was  held,  that  men  were  not  born  only  on 
thofe  days  when  they  firft  came  into  the  world,  but  on  thofe  alfo 
when  they  arrived  at  the  chief  honours  and  command  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  ex.  gr.  the  confulate.  Hence  that  of  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  Ad  ghurites,  after  his  return  from  exile  :  A  parentibus  id 
(mod  necej/e  erat,  parvus  fum  procreatus,  dvobis  natus  fum  confularis. 

I  hofe  who  returned  from  banifhment  were  alfo  confideredas  being 
born  again,  renati,  and  ever  after  called  the  day  of  their  return 
their  birth-day.  } 

BiRTH-^/yr  of  the  faints  and  martyrs,  properlv  denote  the  days  of 
their  deaths.  '  3 

Birth-/H,  the  fame  w'ith  original  sin. 

BIRTH  WORT,  arijlolochia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  plants 
ranged  by  Em  me  us  among  the  gynandria  hexandria  clafs.  It  has  no 

Le  ,COr°,  conPl^s  °f  one  intire  petal;  and  the  capfule, 
which  is  below  the  flower,  has  fix  cells.  There  are  twenty-one 
lpecies  of  arijlolochia,  none  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 

1  he  roots  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be  cephalic,  vulnerary,  an 


and  recommended  highly  in  difeafes  of  the  breaiV;  th< 


uterine  _ ^  ^ _ ulw. 

principal  virtue,  however,  now  aferibed  to  them,  is  thaTof  pro 
moting  the  rnenfes ,  and  the  lochia  after  delivery. 

Bib,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  fome  old  writers  to  the  naba 
R,0/  ?°i1,  s*hood-  and  by  others  to  the  cicuta,  or  hemlock. 

tainfahont  na,bU  rb0US  root  °f  afwcet  tafie,  growing  on  the  moun 

fi  fnrinir  h  ^ma^CUs»  a"d  ln  other  parts  of  Syria,  and  eaten  i 
the  fpnng  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country! 

vear  antS  are  thofe>  whicli  do  not  flower  till  the  fecon 

j  vMi# 

B1SA,  or  Biza,  a  coin  in  Peru,  valued  at  half  a  ducat.  1 


alfo  denotes  3  kind  of  weight  ufed  in  that  country,  equivalent  to  two 
Venetian  pounds  five  Ounces  ;  or  to  three  pounds  nine  ounces  of 
their  final ler  weight. 

BISACUTA,  an  ax  w'ith  two  edges,  which  cuts  either  way  ; 
or  a  miffivc  weapon  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  faid  to  have  been  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Scottifh  nation.  See  Battle-ay. 

BISARCA,  in  botany,  denotes,  in  fome  authors,  the  term 

tarragon. 

BISBfEA,  a  feaft  anciently  kept  bv  the  Meflapii,  after  pruning 
their  vines,  to  obtain  of  the  gods,  that  they  might  prove  more  fruit¬ 
ful  afterwards. 

BISCAYAN  language *  the  Cantabrian,  or  ancient  language  of 
Spain,  being  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  w'hich  firft  gave  way  to  the 
Romanfe,  or  polite  French, 

BISCIA,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  am,  called 
in  Englifh,  the  needle-fifti,  trumpet-fifh,  and  tobacco-pipe-filh. 

BISELLIARII,  or  Biselli ari,  in  antiquity,  thofe  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  honour  or  privilege  of  the  bifellium  ;  which  w'as  that  of 
fitting,  in  public  aflemblies,  in.  a  kind  of  Rate  chair*  while  other 
perfons  were  obliged  to  ftand,  or  fit  on  benches,  ftools,  or  ordinary 
chairs.  See  the  next  article. 

BISELLIUM,  a  lame  and  magnificent  feat  or  chair,  big  enough 
to  hold  two  perfons,  wherein  to  fit  in  courts,  theatres,  and  other 
public  aflemblies. 

BISERRULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 
clafs.  The  pod  is  plain,  and  has  twTo  cells,  filled  with  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  T  here  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  pclecinus,  a  native 
of  Sicily. 

BISET./E,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  applied  to  the  genus  of  flies  of 
the Jeticaudce  clafs,  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  their  having  two 
hairs  or  briftles  growing  out  at  their  tail.  The  feveral  fpecies  of 
this  genus  are  ufually  divided  by  authors  into  fuch  as  have  Iharp 
ends,  and  fuch  as  have  blunt  ones.  See  Henothrix. 

BISHOP,  a  prelate,  or  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon  entrufted  with  the 
fpiritual  government  of  a  diocefe. 

It  has  been  greatly  difputed  whether  there  were  any  bijhops  in  the 
age  of  the  apoltles,  or  that  order  was  fettled  fince  their  time.  It  is 
certain,  thatin  the  NewTeftamcnt,  the  names  of  bijhops  andpriefts 
are  ufed  indifferently ;  but  tradition,  the  fathers,  and  the  apoftolicai 
conftitution  make  a  diftindion.  From  this  laft  confideration,  bijhops 
are  conceived  as  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  dignities,  the  chief  officers 
in  the  hierarchy,  or  ceconomy  of  church  government,  as  the  fathers' 
and  paftors  of  the  faithful,  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  and,  as 
fuch,  the  fuperiors  of  the  church  of  Chrift. 

In  the  primitive  church,  it  appears,  that  there  was  but  one  bijhop 
in  a  church,  and  but  one  church  to  a  bijhop :  the  peculiar  ads  of  the 
epifcopal  fundion  were  preaching  the  word,  praying  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  adminifteringthe  two  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  eucharift, 
taking  care  of  the  poor,  ordaining  of  minifters,  governing  his  flock, 
excommunicating  offenders,  and  abfolving  of  penitents.  The 
eledion  of  a  bijhop  was  jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  bifhopric,  or  parifh  which  became  vacant :  when  they  elected 
a  bijhop,  they  prefented  him  to  the  neighbouring  bijhops,  for  their 
approbation  and  confent,  without  which  his  eledion  was  not  valid. 
A  bijhop  thus  chofen  and  ordained,  always  gave  notice  of  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  mod  renowned  bijhops  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  form  of  ordination,  it  wras  thus  :  two  bi/hops  held  the 
book  of  the  golpels  over  the  head  of  fhe  bijhop  which  was  to  be 
ordained,  and  whilft  one  pronounced  the  bleffing,  or  prayer  of  con- 
fecration,  all  the  reft  of  the  bijhops  that  were  prefent,  laid  their 
hands  upon  his  head. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  pope  has  the  chief  right  of  eleding 
bijhops,  neverthelefs,  fome  princes  have,  referved  to  themfelves  the 
right  of  nominating  to  biffioprics,  after  which  the  pope  fends  his 
approbation,  and  the  bulls  to  the  new  bijhop.  When  a  perfon  hears 
that  the  pope  has  raifed  him  to  the  epifcopal  dignity,  he  enlarges 
his  Ihaven  crown,  dreffes  himfelf  in  purple,  and,  if  he  be  in  Rome, 
he  mud  go  and  receive  the  rochet  from  the  pope :  three  months 
after  having  been  confirmed  in  his  election,  he  is  confecrated  in  a 
very  folemn  manner. 

;  Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bijhop' s  fee  in  England,  the  king  grants 
his  conge  d’elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  eled  the  perfon  whom, 
by  his  letters  miflive,  he  hath  appointed  ;  and  if  they  do  not  make 
the  election  in  twenty  days,  they  are  to  incur  a  preemunire.  The 
dean  and  chapter  having  made  their  eledion  accordingly,  the  arch- 
bilhop,  by  the  king’s  diredion,  confirms  the  bijhop,  and  afterwards 
confecrates  him,  by  impofition  of  hands,  according  to  the  form 
laid  down  in  the  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  Hence  wre  fee  that 
a  bij/oop  differs  from  an  archbiflop  in  this,  that  an  archbiffiop.  with 
bijhops  confecratea  bijhop,  as  a  bijhop  w'ith  priefts  confecrates  a  prieft  : 
other  diftindions  are,  that  an  archbiffiop  vifits  a  province,  as  a 
bijhop  a  diocefe  ;  that  an  archbiffiop  convocates  a  provincial  fynod,  •. 
as  a  bijhop  does  a  diocefan  one  ;  and  that  the  archbifhop  has  a  canon¬ 
ical  authority  over  all  the  bijhops  of  his  province,  as  a  bijhop  has  over 
the  priefts  of  his  diocefe.  « 

-The  jurifdidion  of  a  bijhop  of  the  church  of  England  confifts  in 
collating  benefices,  granting  inftitutions,  commanding  indudions,  s 
taking  care  of  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the  . 
fucceffors,  confecrating  churches  and  chapels,  ordaining  priefts 
and  deacons,  confirming  after  baptifm,  granting  adminiftrations, 
and  taking  probates  of  wills;  thofe  parts  of  his  fundion  depend 
upon  the  ecclefiaftical  law.  By  the  common  law,  he  is  to  certify 
to  the  judges  concerning  legitimate  and  illegimate  births  and  mar¬ 
riages:  and  to  his  jurifdidion  by  the  ftatute  law,  belongs  the 
licenfing  of  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  fchool-mafters,  and  the 
uniting  of  fmall  pariffies,  which  laft  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to 
the  bijhop  of  Norwich. 

All  bijhops  of  England  are  peers  of  the  realm,  except  the.  bijhop 
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of  Man,  and  as  fuch  fit  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  Lords :  they  are 
barons  in  a  threefold  manner,  viz.  feudal,  in  regard  to  the  tempo¬ 
ralities  annexed  to  their  bifhoprics;  by  writ,  as  being  fummoned 
by  writ  fo  parliament;  and  laftly,  by  patent  and  creation:  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  barons,  and  vote  as 
barons  and  bifops,  and  claim  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  tem¬ 
poral  lords,  excepting,  that  they  cannot  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
becaufe,  in  cafes  of  blood,  they  themfelves  cannot  pafs  upon  the 
trial,  for  they  are  prohibited,  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  to  be 
judges  of  life  and  death. 

Bijhops  have  two  fpecial  privileges  next  to  regal ;  the  firft,  that 
in  their  courts  they  lit,  and  pafs  lentence,  of  themfelves,  and  by 
their  own  authority  :  the  bfops'  courts  being  not  like  other  courts  ; 
but  writs  are  fent  out  in  their  own  name,  tcjte  the  bijhop ,  not  in  the 
king’s  name,  as  is  done  in  the  king’s  courts.  The  fecond,  that,  like 
the  king,  they  can  depute  their  authority  to  another,  as  their  fuffra- 
gan,  chancellor,  comirfflary,  &c. 

They  have  alfo  this  advantage  over  lay-lords,  that,  in  whatever 
Chriftian  country  they  are,  their  epifcopal  degree  and  dignity  are 
acknowledged  ;  and  they  may,  quatenus  bifops,  ordain,  &c. 

Bijhops  have  feveral  immunities,  as  from  arrells,  outlawries, 
diftrefs,  &c.  and  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  king’s  forells,  &c.  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  tuns  of  wine,  duty  free,  &c.  Their  perfons  may  not  be  feized, 
as  lay-peers  may,  upon  contempt,  but  their  temporalities  alone. 
They  may  qualify  as  many  chaplains  as  a  duke,  viz.  lix.  But,  as 
they  have  no  right  to  be  tried  themfelves  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high 
lleward,  as  peers,  they  ought  not  to  be  judges  there. 

With  refpedt  to  the  order  of  precedency  among  one  another,  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  takes  the  lead  ;  then  the  archbifhop  of 
York;  next  to  him  the  bijhop  of  London,  of  Durham,  and  Win- 
chefter.  The  other  biffs  follow  according  to  the  feniority  of 
their  confecration ;  excepting  only,  that  a  bifop  being  a  privy- 
counfellor,  takes  place  after  the  bijhop  of  Durham. 

Bishop-^!?/,  wras  an  abbot  invefkd  with  the  epifcopal  order ; 
feveral  of  thefe  have  been  in  the  richer  and  more  confiderable  mo- 
na  fieri  es. 

Bishop,  cardinal ,  a  bijhop  in  chief. 

Bishop,  cathedral,  an  appellation  given  to  the  proper  bijhops,  to 
diftinguilh  them  from  the  chorepifcopi. 

Bishop,  vague,  thofe  who  had  no  particular  diocefes,  but  at¬ 
tended  fometimes  in  camps,  or  foreign  countries,  for  the  converfion 
of  infidels. 

Bishop ,  in  par/ibus  infde/ium,  a  prelate  whofe  diocefe  is  in  the 
pofl'eflion  of  infidels;  which  was  the.  cafe  when  the  bijhops  and 
clergy  w’ere  expelled  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Saracens. 

Bishop,  acephalous ,  one  who  is  immediately  fubjedt  to  the  papal 
lee. 

Bishop  cleft,  he  who  has  had  the  king’s  nomination,  with  the 
fenbiion  of  the  chapter,  but  is  not  yet  confecrated. 

Bishop  defied,  a  coadjutor  of  a  bijhop,  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
office  is  tolucceed  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 

Bishops,  fuffragan,  are  afliftants,  or  coadjutors  of  diocefan 
bijhops,  authorized  by  their  commiffion. 

Bishops,  exempt,  thofe  freed  from  the  metropolitan’s  jurifdidtion, 
and  fubjedt  immediately  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

Bishop  of  the  palace,  was  a  title  in  the  court  of  Bohemia,  given 
to  thofe  bijhops,  who,  by  licence  from  the  pope,  dwelt  in  king’s 
palaces,  to  be  inreadinefs  for  fpiritual  fervice,  andcounfel  in  church 
matters. 

Bishop  of  the  prime  fee,  or  fnior  bifop ,  denoted  a  primate. 
Bishops,  commendatory,  ox  bifops  in  commendam,  are  cardinals  wh'o 
hold  bifhoprics  in  commendam,  though  not  of  the  order  of  bifops,  or 
other  prelates. 

Bishop,  miverjal,  or  cathedral,  a  title  conferred  on  the  patriarch 
of  Armenia. 

Bishop  of  the  catholic  or  univerfal  church,  a  title  a  (fumed  by  the 
popes  on  fome  occafions. 

Bishop  ofbifops,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  prelates  of  fome  of 
the  more  refpedtable  fees,  asRomeand  Jerufalem  ;  of  which  latter, 
James  was  the  firft  bifop. 

Bishops,  are  thofe  more  ufually  called  fuperintendants,  or  over- 
feers,  in  the  Lutheran  church.  The  Calvinifts  allow  of  no  other 
bfops  than  prefbyters. 

Bishop  is  likewife  a  title  of  dignity  applied  to  fecular  princes,  on 
account  of  their  fupremacy  or  jurifdidtion  in  matters  of  religion. 
Thus  the  emperor  Conftantine,  in  a  letter  to  the  bfops ,  calls  him- 
felf  common  bi/hop. 

Bishop  of  the  Jews  in  England,  was  the  head  of  that  people, 
chofen  by  themfelves,  to  whom  they  fubmitted  to  be  judged,  and  go¬ 
verned  according  to  their  law.  This  officer  anfwered  to  the  a^chma- 
lotarchs  in  Babylon,  and  the  alabarchs  in  Egypt. 

Bishops  at  chefs,  are  a  kind  of  pieces,  the  third  in  rank,  below 
queens,  but  above  knights,  diftinguifhed  by  their  cloven  heads.  The 
bifop  is  called  by  the  French  lefou,  the  fool,  ox  madman.  SeeCHEss. 

Bishop  in  natural  hiftory,  a  little  fpotted  beetle, commonly  called 
the  lady-bird,  or  lady-cow. 

Bisitop’i  fee,  or  feat ,  denoted  originally  the  throne  or  chair  where¬ 
on  the  bijhop  fat  in  the  church.  ! 

Bishop’s /rf,  likewife  implies  the  city  or  place  where  the  bifhot) 
ufually  refides.  J  F 

.  Bijhops  feem  to  have  had  anciently  a  right  in  England  to  fit  as 
judges  in  the  hundred  and  county  courts  ;  but  in  after  times  they 
were  forbid  to  fit  in  fecular.courts,  and  had  feparate  courts  eredted 
for  them  ;  which  proved  an  occafion  of  much  difpute  between  the 
two  jurifdidiions. 

Bishop’j  weed,  mami,  in  botany,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
dirform  flowers. 

1  he^common  fort  is  a  native  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  it 
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upPi1„enf"S,P™PaS?"d  by  l'“ds’,"hich  inautumn.andfpring 

up  in  the  followmgfummer:  the  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  larger, 

theTrue  d  Th  ,  "T  fla.VOUr’  as  weil  as  in  ™dical  power, from 
i  veui  1  he  true  frec>es  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  the  feeds  are  of  a 

rowe‘fonTr\r)10Uwma11’  and  flat  0n  ont  l5dc>  convex  and  fur- 
feed  lf  !  ph  lher'  We  rare/Jy  mcet  with  them  in  our  lhops,  the 

The  flln  T,mUm’  3,nd  °f  Parfley>  being  too  often  fold  (or  them, 
he  feeds  of  the  true  bfop  s  weed  are  an  agreeable  carminative  of 

fmelirm  having  a  femblance  of  origanum  in  their 

S  d,?llat,°?  w,th  Lwater>  they  yield  much  oil  of  a  yellow- 

clies  off  ,hefrC„°dn„u;nmB  '  "h°k  flaV°“r  ;  fei,it  °f  >'«> 

•  ,n  ornithology,  is  the  name  of  an  excellent  finging  bird 

,Hls  fong  continues  for  the  fpaceof  a  miferere.ln  all 
which  time  he  does  not  appear  to  breathe  :  he  is  then  filent  twice  as 
long  before  he  renews  it  ;  fo  that  the  alternative  of  fon*  and  reft 
continues  two  hours.  b  uu  reit 

BlbHOPING,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  denote  the  feveral 
.rt.hcc.  ufcd  by  them  on  an  old  or  bad  horfe,  to  conceal  his  natu¬ 
ral  defedls,  and  impofe  upon  the  buyer. 

a  diocefe>  or  fhe  diftridl  over  which  a  bifhop’s  in. 
ri  aichon  extends.  There  are  24  bijhsprics ,  and  2archbi(hoprics, 
England  and  Wales.  In  Ireland,  there  are  18  bifhoprics,  and  4 
archbiffioprtcs.  In  Scotland,  none.  J  F  ’  4 

BISK,  or  Bisque,  in  cookery,  a  rich  fort  of  broth  or  foup,  made 
diem?003’  ChlCkenS’  force-meat>  mutton-gravy,  and  other  ingre- 

A  demi-bifque  is  alfo  made  at  a  low  expence,  with  half  the  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  and  a  bifque  of  fiffi,  made  of  lobfters,  and  carps  minced  with 
their  roes.  r 

,  .B.ISJ:uET»j  or  Bisquet,  among  confedtioners,  fignifies  a  delicate 
Kind  of  bread  made  of  fine  flour,  eggs  and  fugar,  with  the  addition  of 
role  or  orange-flower-water.  Sometimes  anifeeds,  caraway-feeds 
preierved  orange,  citron,  or  lemon-peel,  are  added,  and  the  different 
compofitions  diftinguilhed  by  different  names  ;  as  feed -bijket,  loner. 
bfet,  round  .bijket,  Naples -bijket,  fpung  e-bifet,  Sic.  6 

Bisket  is  alio  a  general  name  for  the  bread  ufed  in  the  fea-fervice 
efpecially  in  long  voyages.  * 

\  Bfet,  in  order  to  be  good,  (hould  be  made  fix  months  before  it  is 

put  on  board  a  (hip  ;  it  (hould  alfo  he  made  of  good  wheat  flour 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  bran. 

Bisket,  fea,  manner  of  making  it.  The  flour  is  firft  wet  in  the 
kneading-trough,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  covered  for 
(ome  time  with  a  cloth.  It  is  then  well  kneaded  with  a  brake,  and 
the  dough  divided  into  pieces  of  about  three  ounces  each.  ’1  hefe 
pieces  are  again  kneaded  fingly,  and  laid  in  rows  ;  and  the  baker, 
after  (haking  fome  flour  oyer  them,  lays  another  row  upon  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  continues  kneading  and  placing  his  pieces  of  dough  upon 
the  laft  pieces,  till  the  whole  batch,  or  quantity  baked  at  once, 
ls.finilhed :  the  pieces  of  dough  are  then  flatted  into  cakes,  pricked 
with  an  inftrument  for  that  purpofe,andplaced  regularly  in  the  oven, 
where  they  ftand  about  halt  an  hour,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  and  carried  to  the  ftore-room.  To  preferve  kz-bfets  from 
infedts,  Dr.  Hales  advifes  to  make  the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone 
pais  through  the  calks  full  of  bread.  Bfets  may  likewife  be  pre¬ 
ierved  a  longtime,  by  keeping  them  in  calks  well  calked,  and  lined 
with  tin. 

B1SLINGUA,  double-tongue,  a  name  applied  by  authors  to  the 
narrow-leaved  rufeus,  or  butcher’s-broom. 

BiSMILLAH,  i.  e.  in  the  name  of  the  mofl  merciful  God,  a  fo- 
lemn  phrafe,  conftantly  placed  by  the  Mahometans  at  the  beginning 
of  their  books  and  writings  in  general,  and  is  fo  peculiar  a  charadter- 
iftic  of  their  religion,  that  to  omit  it  would  be  accounted  an  impiety. 

The  phraie,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  among  the  Jews,  is.  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  or,  in  the  name  of  the  great  God. 

_  Bismillah  is  likewife  ufed,  among  the  Arabs,  as  a  word  of  in¬ 
vitation  to  eat ;  for,  as  the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  and  place  every 
body  upon  a  footing  with  themfelves,  an  Arab  prince,  we  are  told, 
will  frequently  fit  down  to  eat  in  the  (treet  before  his  own  door,  and* 
call  all  that  pafs,  even  beggars,  by  this  wTord,  who  do  not  fail  to  come 
and  fit  down  to  eat  with  him. 

BISMUTH,  or  Tiw-g/afs,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fparkling  white 
femi-metal,  very  ponderous,  confiderably  hard  and  fonorous,  ex¬ 
tremely  brittle,  without  any  degree  of  malleability,  falling  in  pieces 
under  the  hammer,and  reducible  by  triture  into  fine  powder.  When 
broken,  the  furface  of  the  fradlure  appears  compofed  of  bright  plates 
or  flakes,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  femi-metals.  In  it’s  exter¬ 
nal  appearance,  it  has  a  great  refemblance  to  regulus  of  antimony 
and  zinc, differinglittleotherwife  than  in  the  largenefsof  theirplates, 

>  and  in  it’s  contradfing  a  yellowi(h  cafton  the  furface  expofed  to  the 
air.  In  it’s  intrinfic  properties,  it  is  extremely  different;  melting 
far  more  eafily,  not  evaporating  fo  readily,  being  differently  added  up¬ 
on  by  acids,  producing  different  effects  upon  other  metallic  bodies, 
&c. 

Bifmuth  melts  in  the  fire  long  before  it  grows  red-hot,  confider¬ 
ably  fooner  even  than  lead.  Kept  in  fufion,  and  ftirred,  it  foon  cal¬ 
cines  :  gaining  at  the  fame  time  an  increale  in  it’s  weight,  of  near 
half  an  ounce  upon  a  pound.  The  calx  melts,  upon  railing  the  fire 
a  little,  into  a  brownifh  or  yellowifh  glafs  ;  which  promotes  the  vi¬ 
trification  of  earths  and  the  refrabtory  metallic  calces  more  power¬ 
fully,  and  corrodes  and  finks  through  the  common  crucibles  more 
readily  than  glafs  of  le^d  itfelf.  If  bifmuth  be  mixed  with  gold  or 
filver,  a  heat  that  is  but  juft  fufficient  to  melt  the  mixture,  will  pre- 
fently  vitrify  a  part  of  the  bifmuth,  which  then  having  no  adfion  on 
thofe  perfedt  metals,  feparates  and  glazes  the  crucible  all  round. 

Calx  of  bifmuth,  long  reverberated,  does  not,  as  fome  pretend,  be¬ 
come  red  as'the  calces  of  lead.  It  icarcely  retains  even  the  form  of 
.  a  calx,  a  part  of  the  bifmuth  being  revived  into  it’s^metallic  appear¬ 
ance 
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ance  by  the  flame:  none  of  the  dertrudible  metallic  bodies  isfoeafy 
of  revival  as  this  femi-metal.  If  the  veflel  is  covered,  and  all  inflam¬ 
mable  matters  excluded,  vitrification  is  the  only  change  thatenfues. 

The  nitrous  acid  ditTolves  bifmuth  with  great  tffervefcence,  and  a 
copious  difcharge  of  yellow  corrofive  fumes.  Thefolution,  if  the  bif- 
mtlh  has  not  been  too  haflily  added  to  the  acid,  proves  colourlefs  and 
tranfparent :  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, it  becomes  milky, 
and  depofits,  on  ftanding,  a  fine  white  precipitate,  or  magiflery: 
which  edulcorated  bv  repeated  cffufionsof  water,  is  employed  as  a 
cofmetic,  both  inwafhcs  and  pomatums,  under  the  name  of  Spanifh 
or  pearl  white,  and  found  a  good  diaphoretic  in  acute  cafes. 

Bismuth  -gran pen ,  irt  mineralogy,  a  German  name  fora  fixed 
earth  contained  in  theoreso(T///ww/£,whichfervesto  makefmalt,as 
well  as  the  earth  of  cobalt. 

When  the  bifmuth  is  melted  from  the  ore,  they  take  the  rcfiduum , 
or graupen,  and  mixing  it  with  flints  calcined  and  powdered,  they  run 
it  into  a  fine  blue  glafs,  which  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  common 
fmalt. 

BISNOW,  orBtsCHNow,  a  fed  of  the  Banians,  or  caft  of  mer¬ 
chants,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  who  live  wholly  on  herbs,  pulfe,  butter, 
and  milk.  They  fing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  god,  whom  they 
call  ram-ram,  and  mix  their  devotions  with  dances,  and  the  founds 
of  mufical  inftruments. 

BISON,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  wild-bull, 
which  differs  from  all  jjther  fpecies,  by  having  a  very  fhaggy  mane, 
running  down  his  neck  quite  to  his  (houlders,  and  a  large  hump  on 
his  back.  In  Mr.  Ray’s  time,  there  was  a  bull  of  this  kind  kept  in 
St.  James’s  Park  ;  but  there  was  no  account  whence  it  was 
brought,  unlefs,  as  he  fuppofes,  from  Florida. 

BISSACR  AMENT ALES,  an  epithet  applied  by  fome  Romifh 
writers  to  Proteftants,  on  account  of  their  holding  only  two  facra- 
ments,  namely,  baptifm  and  the  fupper. 

BISSECTION,  in  geometry,  the  dividing  a  line,  angle,  & c.  into 
two  equal  parts.  See  Division,  Bipartition,  &c. 

BlSSELiEON,  or pifplaum,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  term  ufed 
by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  the  oil  of  pitch,  or  that  fluid  fubftance 
which  fwims  at  thefurfacc  of  melted  pitch,  and  which  they  took  up, 
by  means  of  wool  or  cotton,  and  ufed  on  many  external  diforders. 

BISSEX TI  ALIS,  orBESsEXTiALis  olla,  an  ancient  meafureor 
veflel,  containing  12  ounces,  or  two  fextaries. 

BISSEXTILE,  in  chronology,  a  year  conlifting  of  366  days,  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  with  our  leap  year.  The  day  alfo  which  is  this  year 
added,  xsCdWed  biffextile. 

The  truefolar  year,  or  that  fpace  of  time  which  flows  while  the 
fun  is  moving  from  any  one  point  of  the  ecliptic  till  he  returns  again 
to  the  fame  point,  confifts  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  57  fe- 
conds.  But  the  year  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  confided 
of  365  days  only,  which  being  about  fix  hours  lefs  than  the  true  folar 
year,  they  loff  a  day  nearly  every  four  years.  Thisinconveniency 
did  not  efcape  the  ohfervation  of  J  ulius  CaTar,  who  being  then  prieft 
among  the  Romans,  ordered  that  every  fourth  year  fhould  have  an 
additional  or  intercalary  day  ;  and  that  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of 
March  fhould  be  that  year  reckoned  twice  ;  and  hence  both  the  in¬ 
tercalary  day,  and  the  year  wherein  it  happened,  were  called  biffex- 
tile.  This  method  of  computation  is  called  the  Julian  account,  or 
Old  Style. 

But  as  the  true  folar  year  confifts  of  365  days,  5  hours,  49  mi¬ 
nutes  nearly,  it  follows  that,  according  to  this  way  of  reckoning,  rhe 
civil  year  will,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,  begin  44  minutes  fooner 
than  it  did  before,  and  eonfequently  it  will,  in  331  years,  anticipate 
one  whole  day.  This  induced  pope  Gregory  X 1 1 1 .  in  the  year 
1582,  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  finding  that  the 
equinox  had  then  anticipated,  fince  the  Nicene  council  held  in  the 
year  325,  ten  whole  days,  he  ordered  that  thefe  ten  days  fhould  that 
year  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar,  and  that  the  nth  of  March  fhould 
be  called  the  21ft.  He  alfo  ordered,  that  every  hundredth  year, 
which  according  to  the  Julian  form  was  to  be  biJJ'extiU ,  fhould  be  a 
common  year  ,confifting  of  365  days  only ;  but  becaufe  this  was  too 
much,  every  four  hundredth  year  was  to  remain  bijjextile.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  computation  was  called  the  Gregorian  account,  or  New 
Style,  and  was  immediately  followed  in  moft  foreign  countries. 

Great  Britain,  however,  (till  followed  the  Old  Style,  till  the  year 
1752,  during  which  interval  oneday  more  was  anticipated.  It  was 
therefore  ordered,  by  ad  of  parliament,  that  eleven  days  fhould  that 
year  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar,  and  that  the  natural  day  following, 
the  2d  of  September,  fhould  be  called  the  14th,  omitting  the  inter¬ 
mediate  eleven  days ;  and  that  the  New  Style  fhould  for  the  future 
be  obferved.  By  this  correction  the  feafts  and  fafts  of  the  church  are 
now  kept  according  to  the  original  decifionof  the  council  of  Nice. 

BISTI,  a  Perfian  coin,  valued  at  16  or  18  French  deniers. 

BISTORT,  or  Snakeweed,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genusof 
the  oSandria  irigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  charaders'of  which  are 
thefe:  the  flower  is  of  theapetalous  kind,  confiding  of  a  number  of 
(lamina,  whrch  arife  from  a  cup,  divided  into  feveral  fegments  at  the 
edge:  the  piftil  becomes  afterwards  a  feed,  ufually  of  a  triangular 
figure,  and  contained  in  a  capfule,  which  was  before  the  cup  of  the 
flower.  See  plate  45,  clnfs  xv. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  only  in  ufe,  and  is  faid  to  be  balfamic, 
vulnerary,  and  aftringent,  and  therefore  ufed  againft  all  kinds  of 
fluxes,  particularly  haemorrhages,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  vomiting ;  it 
has  been  fometimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers,  apd  fometimesalfo 
in  fmall  dofes  as  corroborant  and  antifeptic  in  acute  and  malignant 
fevers;  the  common dofe  of  bijlort  root  is  from  15  to  20  grains,  and 
in  urgent  cafes,  it  is  extended  to  a  dram.  This  genus  is  clafled  by 
Dr-  Linnaeus  with  the pylygonum.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  produces 
newfpikes  until  Auguft,  and  grows  well  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

.BIS  rOURY,a  kind  of  furgeon’s  cutting  inftrument,of  the  knife* 
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kind  ;  much  ufed  in  making incifions.  There  are  three  kinds:  the 
blade  of  the  firft  turns  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  lancet  For 
opening  abfcelfes,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  inffead  of  it.  The  ftrait 
bijioury  does  not  turn,  but  ftands  ftrait  in  the  handle  like  a  common 
knife.  The  crooked  bifkury  is  ftiaped  like  a  half  moon,  the  keen 
edge  being  on  the  infide.  See  plate  128,  fig.  4,  &c. 

M.  le  Dran  deferibes  a  bifloiiry  cache ,  for  more  fafely  performing 
the  operation  of  hernia.  I  he  point  of  the  bijioury  Aides  in  the  fur¬ 
row  of  the  director,  to  keep  down  the  guts,  and  thereby  prevent  theif 
being  cut. 

BISTRE,  among  painters,  fignifies  the  burnt  oil  extracted  from 
the  foot  of  wood. 

It  is  of  a  brown  tranfparent  colour,  having  much  the  fame  effect 
in  water-painting,  where  alone  it  is  ufed,  as  brown  pink  in  oil. 

Biftre  may  be  prepared  with  great  eafe  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  foot  of  dry  wood,  but  let  it  beof  beech  where - 
ever  that  can  be  procured.  Put  it  into  ivaterin  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon :  and  boil  them  half  an  hour :  then,  after  the 
fluid  has  flood  fome  little  time  to  fettle,  but  while  yet  hot,  pour  off 
the  clearer  part  from  the  earthy  fediment  at  the  bottom  ;  and  if  on 
ftanding  longer  it  forms  another  earthy  fediment,  repeat  the  fame 
method  ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  only  while  the  fluid  remains  hot: 
evaporate  then  the  fluid  to  drynefs;  and  what  remains  will  be  good 
biftre,  if  the  foot  was  of  a  proper  kind. 

The  goodnefs  of  biftre  may  be  perceived  by  it’s  warm  deep  brown 
colour,  and  tranfparency  when  moiftened  with  water. 

BIT,  or  Bitt,  an  effential  part  of  A  bridle.  It’s  kinds  are  vari¬ 
ous  :  1.  The  mufrol,  fnaffle,  or  watcring-3/7.  2.  The  cannon 
mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle.  3.  The  cannon  with  a  fait  mouth, 
all  of  a  piece,  qply  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  form  a  liberty  or  fpace 
for  the  tongue ;  fit  for  horfes  too  fenfible,  or  ticklifh,  and  liable  to  be 
continually  bearing  on  the  hand.  4.  The  cannon  mouth,  with  the 
liberty  in  form  of  a  pigeon’s  neck  ;  proper  where  a  horfe  has  too 
large  a  tongue.  5.  The  cannon  with  a  port  mouth,  and  an  upfet 
or  mounting  liberty:  ufed  where  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouth  but  large 
tongue.  6.  The  (natch  mouth,  with  an  upfet ;  ruder  but  morefe- 
cure  than  a  cannon  mouth.  7.  The  cannon  mouth  with  a  liberty; 
proper  for  a  horfe  with  a  large  tongue,  and  round  bars.  8.  The 
mafticadour,  or  flavering-Z>/7,  &c.  The  feveral  parts  of  a  fnaffle,  or 
curb -bit,  are  the  mouth-pitfee,  the  cheek  and  eyes,  guard  of  the 
cheek,  head  of  the  cheeks,  the  port,  the  welts,  the  campanel  or 
curb  and  hook,  the  bofles,the  bolfters  and  rabbets,  the  water-chains, 
the  fide-bolts,  bolts  and  rings,  kirbles  of  the  bit  or  curb,  trench,  top- 
roll,  flap,  and  jeive. 

Bit  alfo  denotes  the  iron  part  of  a  piercer,  augre,  and  the  like 
inftruments. 

Bit,  to  bit  a  horfe,  is  to  give  him  fuch  a  bridle  as  is  beft  adapted 
for  accommodating  him  to  theadions  required  of  him. 

i?/7*  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  the  horfe,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  cloven  or  wide  ;  or  more  or  lefs  fenfible  and 
tender;  alfo  according  as  the  tongue  and  lips  are  higher  and  flatter; 
and  as  the  palate  is  more  or  lefs  fiefhy. 

Bit  of  a  key,  that  part  which  contains  the  ward.  See  Lock, 
Ward,  &c. 

Bit,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  fmall  coin  current  in  Jamaica,  and 
valued  at  7 \d. 

Bits,  in  fhip-building,  a  frame  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  fore-part  of  the  (hip,  on  which  tho 
cables  are  faftened  when  (he  rides  at  anchor. 

Bits,  fore  jeer,  are  thofe  to  which  the  fore-jeer  is  faftened  and 
belayed. 

Bits,  fore-top-fail-Jbect,  thofe  to  which  the  fore-top-fail-fheet  is 
belayed. 

BITE,  is  properly  a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  a  foft  part, 
caufed  by  the  impreflion  of  an  animal’s  Jeeth. 

The  bites  of  fome  fpecies  of  fpiders  appear  to  be  poifonous.  Mr. 
Robie,  a  phvfician  in  New'  England,  gives  the  hiftory  of  a  perfon 
bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  fmall  fpidcr,  accidentally  inclofed  in  his 
flocking;  it  was  (ollow'ed  by  an  acute,  erratic  pain;  firft:  in  the  leg, 
then  in  the  groin,  and  fucceflively  palling  into  the  fmall  of  the 
back,  the  thigh,  and  the  head,  attended  with  a  numbnefs,  &c.  It 
was  cured  with  fp.  cor.  ceru.  &  fal.  voi.  corn.  cerv.  with  vinum  vijoert- 
num,  and  onions  or  garlick  applied  to  the  w'ound. 

The  malignity  of  a  viper’s  bite  is  attributed  by  Sig.  Redi  to  a  yel¬ 
low  juice  lodged  in  a  bag  behind  the  gum,  which  is  inftilled  into 
the  wound  through  a  flit  in  the  teeth.  M.  Bourdelot  and  Charas 
aferibe  it  to  the  irritated  bilious  fpirits  and  breath  of  the  enraged 
animal.  The  beft  remedy  for  it  is  fucking  rhe  wound. 

An  adual  cautery,  i.  e.  a  hot  burning  coal  held  on  the  wound,  is 
the  beft  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake. 

Bite  is  likewife  applied  to  a  file,  which  is  faid  to  bite  the  metal; 
and  to  aqua  fortis,  which  bites,  or  eats  into  copper.  An  anchor, 
when  it  holds  fart  in  the  ground,  is  faid  to  bite. 

BITERLOGH,  or  Bitherlage,  the  ancient  military  or  camp 
law  of  the  Danes. 

BITHYNI ARCHI  A,  a  kind  offuperior  priefthood  in  Bithynia, 
to  which  the  fuperintendency  of  the  (acred  games  belonged,  and 
which  gave  an  exemption  from  the  care  of  tutorage  to  him  thatpof- 
fefled  it. 

BITTACUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  Greek  authors  to  the  par¬ 
rot.  The  word  pfutacus  is  a  corruption  of  this. 

BITTER,  amartis,  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies  of  an  oppofite 
tafte  to  fwcetncfs.  The  qualities  of  bitter  bodies  are  fuppofed  to  be 
dry,  warm,  aftringent,  and  earthy. 

Bitters  are  accounted  ftomachic  and  cleanfing,  and  are  faid  to  refill 
putrefadion,  corred  acidities,  and  aflift  digeltion ;  though  there  ar? 
not  wanting  fome  who  will  have  them  to  be  hurtful  to  the  (lomacb, 
except ih  fo  far  as  their  aftrinecncy  contributes  to  brace  the  fibres. 
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Bitter  purging  fait.  See  the  article  Epsom  fait. 

Bitter  place,  ugnifies  a  poor  barren  foil. 

Bitter,  in  fea-language,  implies  a  turn  of  the  cable  about  the 
bitts,  in  order  to  it’s  being  veered  out  by  little  and  little  at  pleafure. 
A  fhip  flapped  by  her  cable,  is  faid  to  be  brought  up  to  a  bitter. 

Bitter  end,  denotes  that  part  of  the  cable  which  flays  within 
board,  wound  about  the  bitts,  when  the  (hip  is  at  anchor.  They 
fay,  bend  to  the  bitter  end,  when  they  would  have  that  end  bent  to 
the  anchor. 

BITTERN,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  heron 
kind,  called  by  authors  ardea  Jiellaris  ;  and  by  fome  taurus,  hot  auras, 
butorius,  and  oenus  ;  called  by  fome,  though  improperly,  in  Englifh, 
the  butter-bump,  and  mire-drum.  It  is  the  night-raven.  It. 
builds  on  the  ground,  and  lavs  five  or  fix  eggs,  which  are  roundifb, 
and  of  a  greenifh  white  When  wounded,  and  going  to  be  taken, 
it  ftrikes  at  the  perfon’s  eye,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully 
guarded  againft. 

Bittern,  in  the  falt-works,  a  liquor  left  after  the  boiling  and 
cfyftallizing  of  the  fait,  of  a  naufeous  bitter  tafie.  It  remains  in 
the  pan  after  the  boiling  is  finifhed,  and  is  thence  conveyed  to  a 
pit  without  the  works,  and  at  proper  feafons,  with  a  fmall  addi¬ 
tion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  boiled  into  what  is  improperly  called  Epfom 
fait.  The  factitious  fal  mirabile  is  made  at  the  fait  works  from 
the  fait  that  (hoots  fpontaneoufiy  from  the  bittern. 

BITTERNESS,  a  favour  or  fenfation  oppofite  to  fweetnefs. 

Bitternefs,  according  to  Dr.  Grew,  is  produced  by  a  fulphur  well 
impregnated  with  an  alkaline  or  acid  fait,  and  (hackled  with  earth. 
Hence,  the  bitterefl  plants  ufually  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of 
lixivial  fait ;  and  many  diftilled  oils,  digefted  with  any  firongacid, 
acquire  a  bitter  tafie. 

The  extinguifhing  or  removing  of  bitternefs,  is  called  dulcifying, 
fweetening,  &c. 

BITUMEN,  called  alfo  pifafphaltos,  car  ale  funerum,  gummifune- 
rum ,  mumia,  carabe  of  Sodom,  toflile  pitch,  and  Jews  pitch. 

This  is  a  mineral  fulphur.  It  is  a  folid  light  fubflance,  of  a 
dufky  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep  fhining  black  within,  having 
but  little  tafie  or  fmell,  except  it  is  heated,  in  which  cafe  it  emits 
a  flrong  pitchy  odour.  It  is  not  foluble  in  oils,  nor  in  vinous  fpirits  ; 
it  melts  but  imperfeCtly  in  the  fire.  On  burning  it,  a  large  quantity 
of  afhes  are  left  behind.  It  is  found  in  the  earth  in  many  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  firft  it  is 
foft,  but  grows  hard  by  keeping, 

The  genuine  fort  is  generally  fupplied  by  different  bituminous 
Jubilances  found  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  ;  but 
thefe  fubftitutes  have  a  llronger  pitchy  fmell  than  the  true  fort  hath. 
They  are  farther  diftinguifhed  from  the  true  by  their  more  perfectly 
difiolving  with  heat,  and  by  their  not  leaving  fo  many  afhes  behind 
when  burnt.  Neumann  fays,  that  when  the  genuine  bitumen  is  dif¬ 
tilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  a  light  infipid  phlegm,  about  l-nth  it’s 
weight  of  an  oil,  that  refembles  the  native  petrolea,  but  of  a  more 
difagreeable  and  empyreumatic  fmell ;  and  any  of  the  above fub- 
flitutes  may  well  be  admitted.  Foffile  pitch  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  thisifland,  in  the  feams  of  lime  fiones.  The  virtues  of  all  thefe 
fubftances  depend  on  the  quantity  of  petroleum  which  they  contain. 
See  Petroleum  and  Succinum. 

In  folTilogy,  it  is  a  genus  in  the  clafs  of  inflammables. 

Bitumen  is  more  particularly  reftrained  to  the  afpheltos,  other- 
wife  called  bitumen  Judaicum. 

Bitumen  Hybleamm ,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  by  Boccone 
and  others  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  bituminous  foflil,  which  is  flexile 
while  in  the  earth,  a  property  very  Angular  in  a  foflil  not  of  the 
talcy  kind,  as  this  evidently  is  not.  It  is  a  flony  fubflance,  fmelling 
like  the  common  bitumens,  and  compofed  of  a  very  great  number  of 
thin  plates,  laid  evenly  and  regularly  on  one  another. 

Bitumen  has  it’s  name  from  the  place  where  it  is  found,  which  is 
the  Hyblaean  mountains  of  Sicily,  near  Milelli,  neighbouring  upon 
the  town  of  Augufta  and  the  ancient  Megara. 

When  burnt  in  a  candle,  the  bituminous  fmell  is  perceived  very 
flrong  ;  and  the  done,  though  when  firft  taken  up  it  be  flexible  like 
paper,  yet  in  time  hardens,  and  becomes  brittle  like  other  foflils  of 
that  lax  confidence.  There  are  found  whole  hillocks  covered  with 
it.  This  does  not  prevent  their  bearing  plants  and  herbage,  the 
roots  of  the  grafs,  &c.  infinuating  themfeves  between  the  laminae  of 
this  ftone,  and  getting  good  nourifhment  there. 

BITUMINOUS,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or  partakes  of  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  bitumen. 

All  bituminous  bodies  are  offenfive  to  the  head.  Their  fmell  or 
flench  makes  the  epilepsy  difeover  itfelf. 

BIVALVE,  or  Bivalvular,  atermufed  by  the  writers  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  for  fuch  fhell-fifh  as  have  two  (hells,  e.  gr.  cockles, 
mufcles,  oyllers,  &c.  which  are  faid  to  be  of  the  bivalvular  kind. 

Thefe  are  a  lefs  numerous  clafs  than  the  univalves,  and  have  been 
arranged  by  an  accurate  French  writer  under  fix  genera,  viz.  oys¬ 
ters,  cham^e,  MUSCLES,  CARDIFORM  SHELLS,  SC  A  LLOPS,  and 
RAzOR-fhell,  See  each  under  it’s  proper  head. 

Bivalve  is  likewife  applied  to  the  feed-pods  of  fuch  plants  as 
open  their  whole  length  to  difeharge  their  feeds.  Such  are  peas, 
beans,  &c. 

BIVENTER,  is  the  fixth  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  arifes 
from  the  pracefj’us  nuijioideeus.  It’s  tendon  frequently  joins  the  Jlylo- 
hyoidaus,  and  the  membraneous  ring  fixed  to  the  os  hyoideeus,  and  is 
then  attached  to  the  inner  part  of  the  chin.  It  deprefteth  the  jaw’, 
•fo  opens  the  mouth.  It  is  flefliy  at  both  it’s  extremities,  and  ten¬ 
dinous  in  the  middle.  The  middle  tendon  paffing  through  the 
aponeurotic  ligament  at  the  lateral  part,  and  the  root  of  the  cornua 
of  the  os  byoides,  is  what  renders  it  capable  of  performing  it’s  office; 
The  ancients  called  it  graphoidcs. 

B1UMBRES,  an  appellation  given  bv  geographers  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  torrid  zone,  becaufe  their  (boulders  are  projected  two 
^  IUYA  w.a-vs  at  tvvo  different  feafons  of  the  year. 

n  ’  i'\botan>’’  a  genus  of  the  polyandna  monogynia  clafs.  The 
corolla  confifts  of  ten  petals  ;  the  caJix  has  five  teeth  ;  and  the  cap- 

11  e  is  rough,  and  double  valved.  1  here  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  orellana,  a  native  of  America. 

,  a  ^rencb  term,  (ignifying  capricious,  and  applied 

y  ori  s  to  a  particular  kind  of  carnation,  having  flowers  (Iriped 
or  variegated  with  feveral  colours. 

.  BIZE  i n  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  fea-fifh,  refcmbling 
in  fhape  the  tunny,  and  alfo  the  young  brood  of  that  fifh;  but  dif- 
tmguiflied  from  it  bv  wanting  feales  in  mod  parts  of  the  body. 

.  l^DLHI,  Bichini,  orBEGUiNS,  afeCt  or  branch  of  religious 
Minorites,  condemned  by  feveral  popes. 

BIZZARRO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  fanciful  kind  of 
compofition,  fometimes  flat,  flow,  foft,  ftrong,  &c.  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  compofcr. 

BLACK,  an  opake  and  porous  body,  which  abforbs  all  the  light 
falling  on  it,  reflects  none,  and  therefore  exhibits  no  colour.  §ec 
Blackness,  and  Optics. 

Bodies  of  black  hue  are  more  inflammable,  becaufe  the  rays  of 
light  falling  on  them  are  not  reflected  outwards,  but  enter  the  body, 
and  are  often  reflected  and  refraCted  within  it  till  they  are  ftifled 
and  loft :  they  are  alfo  lighter  than  white  bodies,  being  more  porous. 
Cloaths  dyed  black  wear  out  fafter  than  others,  becaufe  their  fub- 
ftance  is  more  penetrated  and  corroded  by  the  vitriol  neceflary  to 
(trike  their  dye,  than  other  bodies  are  by  the  galls  and  alum  which 
fuffice  for  them.  Black  cloaths  alfo  heat  more,  and  dry  fooner  in 
the  fun  than  white.  Rooms  hung  with  black  are  not  only  darker, 
but  warmer  than  others. 

Black,  in  drefs,  is  the  diftinguifhing  habit  of  ecclefiafticsr  and 
mourners. 

Black,  in  heraldry,  is  properly  termed  fable. 

Black,  in  horfemanfhip.  Black  horfes  are  very  beautiful,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  of  a  jet  fhining  black,  and  well  marked  ;  and 
have  not  too  much  white.  Horfes  black  all  over  are  commonly  reck¬ 
oned  dull  and  melancholy;  but  a  liar  in  the  forehead,  or  a  white 
foot,  gives  them  a  degree  of  fprightlinefs.  The  Englifli  black  horfes 
have  more  white  than  the  black  horfes  of  any  other  country.  The 
Spanifh  gravity  is  faid  to  be  bell  pleafed  with  thofe  intirely  black. 
This  kind  of  horfe  is  called,  among  us,  a  black-moor,  or  coal-black . 

Black,  blue,  is  the  coal  of  fome  kind  of  wood,  or  other  vegetable 
matter,  burnt  in  a  clofe  heat  where  the  air  can  have  no  accefs. 
The  bed  kind  is  faid  to  be  made  of  vine-ftaiks  and  tendrils.  A  fine 
bluifh  black,  when  good,  is  ufeful  in  mod  kinds  of  paintings. 

Black,  bone,  is  made  with  ihe  bones  of  oxen,  cows,  6c c.  and  is 
alfo  ufed  in  painting;  but  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  ivory-black. 

Black,  among  dyers,  one  of  the  five  fimpie  and  mother-colours 
ufed  in  dyeing.  It  is  made  differently,  according  to  the  feveral 
qualities  of  the  fluffs  that  are  to  be  dyed.  For  (tuffs  of  a  high  price, 
as  woollen  cloth,  an  ell  and  a  half,  or  an  ell  and  a  quarter  wide, 
broad  and  narrow  ratteens,  fine  woollen  druggets,  &c.  they  muft.ufe 
a  black  made  of  the  bell  woad  and  indigo,  inclining  to  a  bluilh  brown. 

Thegoodnefs  of  the  compofition  confifts  in  there  not  being  above 
fix  pounds  of  indigo  ready  prepared  to  each  ball  of  woad,  when  the 
latter,  being  in  the  tub,  begins  to  caft  it’s  blue  flower  ;  and  in  not 
being  heated  for  ufe  above  twice;  after  which,  it  muft  be  boiled 
with  alum,  tartar,  or  afhes  of  lees  of  wine  ;  then  maddered  with, 
common  madder  ;  and  laftly,  the  black  muft  be  given  with  gall-nuts 
of  Aleppo,  copperas,  and  fumach. 

As  for  more  indifferent  fluffs,  fuch  as  fmall  ratteens  and  fhal- 
loons,  as  they  cannot  pay  for  the  cxpence  of  maddering,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  they  be  well  boiled  with  woad,  and  afterwards  blacked 
with  gall  and  copperas. 

There  is  likewife  thejefuit’s^/aol,  which  is  made  with  the  fame  in¬ 
gredients  as  thegood  black,  but  without  having  firft  dyed  the  fluff  blue. 

Black,  earth,  a  fort  of  coals  found  in  the  ground,  which  the  paint¬ 
ers  and  limners  ufe  to  paint  in  frefco,  after  it  has  been  well  ground. 

There  is  alfo  a  black  made  with  gall-nuts,  copperas, „or  vnnol, 
fuch  as  common  ink  ;  and  a  black  made  with  filver  and  lead,  which 
ferves  to  fill  up  the  cavities  of  engravings. 

Black,  German,  or  Frankfort,  is  maac  of  the  lees  of  wine,  burnt, 
wafhed  afterwards  in  water,  then  ground  in  mills  made  for  that 
purpofe,  with  ivory,  bones,  or  peach-floncs,  alio  burnt. 

It  comes  from  Frankfort,  Mentz,  and  Straiburgh,  either  in 
lumps  or  powder,  and  muft  be  chofen  moill,  without  having  been 
wetted,  of  a  fine  fhining  black,  foft,  friable,  light,  and  with  as  few 
fhining  grains  as  poflible. 

Black,  harts,  that  which  remains  in  the  retort,  after  the  fpirit, 
volatile  fait,  and  oil  of  hartfhorn  are  extracted.  Thisrefidue,  being 
ground  up  with  water,  makesaiWtfotnot  much  inferiortothatof  ivory. 

Black,  ivory,  is  the  coal  of  ivory  or  bone,  formed  by  giving 
them  great  heat,  all  accefs  of  air  to  them  being  excluded.  It  may 
be  prepared  in  perfection  by  the  following  means  : 

Take  plates,  chips,  or  (havings  of  ivory,  and  foak  them  in  hot 
linfeed  oil  ;  or  if  filings  are  to  be  more  eafily  procured,  they  may  be 
ufed  moiftened  with  the  hot  oil :  put  them  into  a  vefTel  which  will 
bear  the  fire,  covering  them  with  a  fort  of  lid  made  of  clay  and 
fand,  which  ftiould  be  dried,  and  the  cracks  repaired  before  the 
veflel  be  put  into  the  fire.  Procure  this  veflel  to  be  placed  in  a  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  maker’;,  or  potter’s  furnace,  01  any  other  luch  fire  ;  and 
let  it  remain  there  during  one  of  their  heats.  \V  hen  it  fliall  be  taken 
our,  the  ivory  will  be  burnt  properly  ;  and  muft  be  afterwards  tho¬ 
roughly  well  lev  igated  on  the  ftone  with  water;  or  it  ftiould,  indeed, 
to  have  it  perfectly  good,  be  alfo  wafhed  over. 

The  goodnefs  of  ivory -black  may  be  perceived  by  it’s  full  black  co¬ 
lour,  not  inclining  too  much  to  blue  ;  and  by  it’s  finenefs  as  a  powder. 

Black,  lamp,  or  lam  black,  is  the  foot  of  oil  colle&cd  as  it  is 
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formed  by  burning.  It  is  a  brownifh  black ;  but  neverthelefs,  being 
of  a  good  texture  for  mixing  either  with  oil  or  water,  and  drying 
well  with  oil,  it  is  the  principal  black  at  prefent  ufed  in  all  the  nicer 
kinds  of  pa'nting :  for  notwithftanding  ivory -black  far  furpalfes  this 
in  colour,  the  grofs  and  adulterate  preparation  of  all  that  is  to  be 
now  obtained,  has  occafioned  it  to  be  greatly  rejected. 

The  lamp-black  is  made  bv  burning  oil  in  a  number  of  large  lamps 
in  a  confined  place,  from  whence  no  part  of  the  fumes  can  efcape  ; 
and  where  the  foot  formed  by  thefe  fumes,  being  collected  againft 
the  top  and  fides  of  the  room,  may  be  fwept  together,  and  collected  ; 
and  this,  being  put  into  fmall  barrels,  is  fold  for  ufe  without  any 
other  preparation^ 

The  goodnefs  of  lamp-black  lies  in  the  fullnefs  of  the  colour,  and 
the  being  free  from  dull  or  other  impurities.  The  lightnefs  of  the 
fubltance  furnilhes  the  means  of  difcovering  any  confiderable  adul¬ 
teration  ;  as  the  bodies  with  which  lamp-black  is  fubjeCt  to  be  fophilti- 
cated  are  all  heavier  in  a  great  proportion. 

Black,  foot,  or  chimney,  is  a  mean  colour  ;  but  of  ufe  for  painting 
black  draperies  in  oil.  See  Soot. 

Black,  Spanlflo,  us  nothing  butburnt  cork  ;  it  is  ufed  in  feveral 
works.  It  fliould  be  light,  and  have  as  few  grains  of  fand  mixed 
wi'h  it  as  poffible. 

Black,  curriers,  fignifies  a  teint  or  dye  laid  on  tanned  leather  ; 
of  which  there  arc  ufuallv  two,  the  firft  made  of  galls,  four  ale, 
and  old  iron  ;  the  fecund  of  galls,  gum  Arabic,  and  copperas.  See 
Currying. 

Black  aft,  commonly  called  the  Waltham  black  aft,  becaufe  it 
was  occafioned  by  the  devafiations  committed  near  Waltham  in 
Elfex,  by  perfons  in  difguife,  or  with  their  faces  blacked.  It  alfo 
extends  to  the  dealing  of  deer,  fifh,  &c.  'I  his  ftatute  was  made 
9  Geo.  I.  and  by  31  Geo.  II.  made  perpetual. 

B„laCK -berry,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  rafp-berry. 

Black-i bird,  rncrula,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  thrufh  kind,  of 
which  there  are  feven  fpecies.  The  common  black-bird  is  well 
known  in  our  hedges.  See  plate  33. 

The  mufic  of  the  black-bird  is  not  it’s  only  valuable  quality  ;  for 
it  is  a  very  delicate  bird  for  the  table.  It  builds  it’s  ned  in  woods, 
very  early  in  the  fpring,  often  in  March,  while  the  fnow  is  on  the 
ground.  It  generally  choofes  the  dumps  of  trees,  or  thick  hedges, 
for  the  place.  The  outfide  of  the  ned  is  made  of  dry  grafs,  dicks,  and 
the  fibres  of  roots  of  trees  ;  the  infide  is  lined  with  clay,  and  formed 
fo  round,  that  art  cannot  mend  it.  They  build  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year,  and  even  oftener  than  that,  if  their  neds  are  taken  early 
from  them.  The  young  ones  may  be  eafily  raifed  with  any  kind  of 
meat.  It  fings  three  or  four  months  in  the  year:  the  note  is  loud, 
and  not  very  agreeable  ;  but  may  be  much  improved  by  teaching. 
BlackTssT,  thofe  which  treat  of  necromancy. 

Under  king  Henry  VIII.  there  was  compiled,  by  order  of  the 
vifitors,  the  black-book  of  the  Englifh  monaderies,  containing  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  fcandalous  enormities  praCtifed  in  religious  houfes,  in 
order  to  blacken  them,  and  thus  haden  their  dilfolution. 

Black  canons,  were  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augudine,  who 
wore  a  black  mantle  over  their  furplice,  by  w  ay  of  diltinCtion  from 
the  P rccmonjlratcnjes. 

Black  cap,  a  name  given  to  the: pewit,  a  bird  of  the  gull-kind. 
Black  cap  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  marfh  titmoufe, 

BLACK-ra/>  is  likewife  a  bird  of  paifage,  of  a  very  fmall  fize.  It 
fings  finely,  with  a  full,  fwcet,  deep,  loud,  and  wild  pipe ;  it’s 
drains  are  fhort,  and  motions  defultory.  It  is  called  in  Norfolk, 
the  mock-nightingale,  from  it’s  exccdlent  notes. 

Black  -diver,  a  fpecies  of  black  duck,  very  common  on  thecoads 
of  Lancadlire,  &c.  and  generally  called  the. footer. 

Black-m/t,  or  black-eared  cat.  See  Sigah  gujh. 

Black  earth,  the  natural  mould  or  loam.  SoeSoiL,&c. 
Black  eunuchs,  in  the  cad,  are  Ethiopianscadrated,  to  whom 
their  princes  commonly  commit  the  care  of  their  women.  See 
Eunuch. 

Black-ht,  among  phyficians,  isa  fuffufionof  blood  on  the  tunica 
adnata  turning  livid,  occafioned  by  a  blow.  See  Echymosis. 
BLACK-eye,-  hilumr  denotes  the  germ  in  beans. 

Black  friars,  calieci  alfo  preaching  friars,  and,  in  France, 
Jacobins,  are  thofe  of  the  Dominican  order. 

Bl ac K-gante,  in  zoology,  thegroufe,  or  urogallus. 

Black  -grafs,  a  fpecies  of  American  grafs,  growing  in  meadows 
which  border  on  tide-rivers,  well  fupplied  alfo  with  frefh  water; 
for  a  mixture  both  of  frelh  and  fait  water  feems  to  be  neceiiary  for 
it’s  prolific  vegetation.  It’s  feeds  are  fmall,  like  thofe  of  tobacco  ; 
it’s  colour  a  deep  green  ;  and  it  affords  from  three  to  four  tons  of  hay 
by  the  acre.  This  kind  of  grafs  thrives  bed  on  a  clay  or  drong  loam. 

Black  jack ,  or  blend,  isa  mineral  called  alfo  falfe  galena,  and 
blindc,  &c. 

Black  land,  in  agriculture,  is  a  particular  fort  of  clayey  foil, 
better-known  by  it’s  other  properties  than  by  it’s  colour,  which  fel- 
dom  refembles  a  true  black,  but  often  a  pale  grey.  This,  how  pale 
foever  when  dry,  always  blackens  by  means  of  rain  ;  and,  when 
ploughed  at  thofe  feafons,  it  dicks  to  the  plough-fhares  ;  and  the 
more  it  is  wrought,  the  muddier  and  dufkier-coloured  it  appears. 
This  fort  of  foil  alwravs  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  and 
ufually  a  great  number  of  fmall  white  dones. 

Black  leather,  is  that  which  lias  paffed  the  curriers  hands,  where, 
from  the  rufiet  as  it  was  left  by  the  tanners,  it  is  become  black,  by 
having  been  feoured  and  rubbed  three  times  with  copperas  on  the 
grain-lide. 

Black-Z^t*,  a  name  given  in  Leicederdiire  to  a  difeafe  frequent 
among  the  calves  and  fheep.  In  Staffordihire  they  call  it  the  wood- 
evil.  .  ; 

It  isa  white  jelly,  andfometimes  a  bloody  jelly,  fettling  in  their 
legs,  from  whence  it  has  it’s  name  of  black-legs,  and  often  in  the 
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neck  between  the  fkin  and  fiefh,  which  will  make  them  carry' their 
necks  awry.  If  it  falls  on  the  joints,  they  overcome  it;  but  if  in 
their  bowels,  they  die  ;  nor  is  there  any  cure. 

BLACK-mail,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  rent  paid  in  a  fmall 
copper  coin  called  blanks,  of  which  the  word  black  feems  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  for  in  Picardy,  fpeaking  of  a  perfon  who  has  not  a  fingle 
halfpenny,  they  ufe  the  phrafe,  ilna  pas  une  blunque  maitle.  It  was 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  at  certain  towns  in  the  northern  counties, 
to  divers  perfons,  allied  with  robbers,  to  be  by  them  protected  from 
pillage;  but  by  1 3  Eliz.  was  prohibited. 

Black  monks,  a  denomination  given  to  the  Benediftins. 

Black  procej/ion,  that  which  is  made  in  black  habits,  &c.  See 
Procession. 

Black  rents,  thofe  paid  in  provifions  and  fiefli,  not  in  fpecie.  * 

Black  rod,  gentleman  ujher  of  the.  His  badge  is  a  black  rod,  with 
a  lion  in  gold  a-top.  This  rod  has  the  authority  of  a  mace  ;  and 
all  peers  queftioned  for  any  crime,  are  firlt  committed  to  hiscufto- 
dv.  He  bears  the  rod  before  the  king  at  the  feaft  of  Sr.  George  at 
Windfor  ;  he  has  alfo  the  keeping  of  the  chapter-houfe  door, 
when  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  garter  is  fitting  ;  and,  in  time 
of  parliament,  attends  the  houfe  of  peers. 

Black  row  grains,  a  fpecies  of  iron  done  or  ore  found  in  the 
mines  near  Dudley,  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

Black  Jheep,  in  oriental  hifiorv,  the  enfign  or  ftandard  of  a  race 
of  Turkmans  fettled  in  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia:  called  from 
hence  the  dyn/tfy  of  the  black  Jh.  ep. 

Black Jlones  and  gems,  Dr.  Woodward  affirms,  owe  their  colour 
to  a  mixture  of  tin  in  their  compofition. 

Black  Jlrakes  of  a  ftoip,  the  planks  immediately  below  the  bends,' 
which  are  always  covered  with  tar,  mixed  with  a  black  powder, 
and  form  an  agreeable  contraft  to  the  white  bottom  below,  and  the 
feraped  planks  covered  with  turpentine  above. 

Black  thorn,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  plum-tree  ;  which  fee. 

Black  tin,  in  mineralogy,  denotestin  ore  when  dreffed,  ftamped, 
and  wafhed  ready  for  the  blowing-houfe,  or  to  be  melted  into  metal. 
It  is  prepared  into  this  Hate  by  means  of  beating  and  walking;  2nd 
when  it  has  paffed  through  feveral  buddies  or  wafhing-troughs,  it  is 
taken  up  in  form  of  a  black  powder,  like  fine  fand,  called  Black  tin . 

Black  whytlof,  a  term  ufed  by  old  writers,  to  fignify  bread  of 
a  middle  finenefs  between  white  and  brown,  called  ravel-bread  in 
feme  parts. 

Black  work,  iron  wrought  by  blackfmiths. 

Black  book  of  the  Exchequer ,  Eagle,  Hellebore,  Money ,  Order,  Star. 
Refer  to  thofe  articles. 

BLACKING  denotes  a  factitious  black,  as  lamp-black,  fhoe- 
black,  See.  The  common  oil  blacking  confifts  ot  a  mixtureof  ivory 
or  lamp-black,  with  linfeed  oil. 

About  half  a  pint  of  fmall  beer,  or  water,  to  an  ounce  of  ivory 
black,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  the 
white  of  an  egg,  make  the  fhining  blacking. 

BLACKNESS,  the  quality  of  a  black  body.  See  Black. 

Dr.  Prieflley  fays,  that  Defcartes,  though  miftaken  with  refpeCi 
to  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  yet  diftinguifhes  juftly  between 
black  and  white,  obferving  that  black  fuffocates  and  exringuifhes 
the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  but  that  white  reflects  it.  This,  the 
doCtor  adds,  is  the  firft  diftinCi  account  I  have  met  with  of  this 
fenfible  hypothefis. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  ffiews,  that  for  the  production 
of  black  colours,  the  corpufcles  rauft  be  lefs  than  thofe  which  ex¬ 
hibit  any  other  colours ;  becaufe,  where  the  fizes  of  the  component 
particles  are  grearer,  there  is  too  much  light  reflected  to  conftitute 
this  colour  :  but  if  there  be  a  little  lefs  than  is  requilite  to  reflect 
the  white,  and  very  faint  blue  of  the  firft  order,  they  will  refleCt 
fo  little  light,  as  to  appear  intenfely  black  ;  and  yet  may,  perhaps, 
reflet  it  varioufly  to  and  fro  within  them  fo  long,  till  it  happen  to 
be  ftifled  and  loft  ;  by  which  means  they  will  appear  black  in  all 
pofitions  of  the  eye,  without  any  tranfparency. 

BLACKS,  negroes,  a  people  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  their 
fkin  ;  the  word  niger  fignify  ing  black.  For  the  reafon  of  their  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  commerce  of  them,  fee  Negro. 

Blacks  alfo  denotes  an  aflociation  ot  diforderly  and  ill-defign- 
ing  perfons,  formerly  infefting  the  places  about  Waltham,  in  Effex, 
who  deftroyed  deer,  robbed  fifti-ponds,  ruined  timber.  Sec.  See 
Black-/?#.  1 

BLADDER,  veftca  urinaria,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  membra¬ 
neous  and  fiefhy  pouch  or  bottle,  capable  of  dilatation  and  con¬ 
traction,  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  fymphyfts  of  the  oJJ'a  pubis,  and  oppofite  to  the  beginning  of 
the  intejlinum  reflum.  T  he  figure  of  it  is  nearly  that  of  a  fhort  oval. 
It  is  broader  on  the  fore  and  back  fides  than  the  lateral  parts  ; 
rounder  above  than  below,  when  empty ;  and  broader  below  than 
above,  when  full. 

It  is  divided  into  a  body,  neck,  and  bottom  ;  into  an  interior* 
pofterior,  and  two  lateral  parts.  The  upper  part  is  termed  the 
fundus,  or  bottom,  and  the  neck  is  a  portion  of  the  lower  part,  which 
is  contracted  like  the  gullet  of  fome  veflels. 

Th t  bladder  is  made  up  of  feveral  coats,  almoft  like  the  ftomach. 
That  part  of  the  external  coat,  which  covers  the  upper,  pofterior, 
and  lateral  iidcs  of  the  bladder,  is  the  true  lamina,  or  membrane  of 
the  peritenaum  ;  and  the  reft  of  it  is  furrounded  by  a  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  by  the  intervention  of  which  th e  peritonecurn  is  connected  to 
the  mufcular  coat. 

The  proper  coats  are  three  in  number,  one  mufcular,  one  ner¬ 
vous,  and  one  villous,  which  is  the  innermoft.  l  he  mufcular 
coat  is  composed  of  feveral  ftrata  of  fiefhy  fibres,  the  outermoft 
of  which  are  moltly  longitudinal ;  the  next  to  thefe  are  more  in¬ 
clined  toward  each  hand  ;  and  the  innermoft  more  and  more  ob¬ 
lique,  and  they  become  at  length  almoft  tranfverfe.  All  theft 
l  fibres 
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fibres  interfett  each  other  in  various  manners,  and  they  are  con¬ 
nected  together  bv  a  fine  cellular  fubftance,  and  may  be  feparated 
by  inflating  that  fubftance. 

'  The  nervous  coat  is  nearly  of  the  fame  ftru&ure  with  the  tu¬ 
nica  nervoja  of  the  ftomach. 

The  internal  coat  is  fomething  granulated  and  glandular,  and  a 
mucilaginous  ferum  is  continually  difeharged  through  it,  which 
moiftens  the  inner  furface  of  the  bladder,  and  defends  it  againft  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine.  It  appears  fometimes  altogether  uneven 
on  the  inner  fide,  being  full  of  eminences  and  irregular  ruga,  when 
emptv,  and  in  it’s  natural  ftate  of  contraction.  Thefe  inequa-  ! 
litics  difappear  when  the  bladder  is  full,  or  when  it  is  artificially 
diftended  by  air,  or  by  injecting  any  liquid. 

The  external  fibres  of  the  mufcularcoat  are  more  numerous  than 
the  internal  ;  and  the  moft  longitudinal  anterior  fibres  form  a  kind 
of  incurvation  round  the  urachus  at  the  top  of  the  bladder,  much 
like  that  of  one  of  the  flefhv  portions,  which  furround  the  fuperior 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cefophagus. 
This  incurvation  pafles  behind  the  urachus. 

The  portion  of  the  peritonaum,  which  covers  the  pofterior  con¬ 
vex  fide  of  the  bladder ,  forms  a  very  prominent  tranfverfe  fold, 
when  the  bladder  is  contracted,  which  difappears  when  the  bladder 
is  extended.  This  fold  furrounds  the  pofterior  half  of  the  bladder, 
and  it’s  two  extremities  are  elongated  towards  each  fide,  by  which 
elongations  a  kind  of  lateral  ligaments  of  the  body  of  the 
bladder  is  formed,  which  are  more  conliderable  in  children  than  in 
adults. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  which  deferves  the  name  ot 
fundus  much  better  than  the  upper  part,  is  perforated  by  three 
openings,  one  anterior  and  two  pofterior.  The  anterior  opening 
is  formed  by  an  elongation  of  all  the  proper  coats,  in  form  of  a 
gullet,  turned  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  inner  orifice  of 
tfie  rejlrum  of  the  head  of  an  alembic.  This  elongation  is  called 
thp  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  other  two  openings  in  the  true  fundus  of  the  bladder  are 
formed  bv  the  ureters,  which,  in  their  courfe  downward,  run  be¬ 
hind  the  fpermatic  vefiels,  and  then  behind  the  low  er  part  of  the 
bladder ,  approaching  near  each  other.  See  Ureters. 

Each  ureter  lies  between  the  umbilical  artery  and  vas  deferens 
of  the  fame  fide  ;  the  artery  lying  on  the  outlidc  of  the  ureter,  and 
thenar  deferens  on  the  infide. 

Afterwards  they  get  between  ihevafa  deferentia  and  the  bladder, 
crofting  thefe  canals  ;  and  then,  at  about  a  finger’s  breadth  from 
each  other,  they  begin  to  pierce  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  They 
run  a  little  way  between  the  mufcular  and  nervous  coats,  and  open 
into  the  bladder  obliquely,  fomething  nearer  each  other  than  when 
they  firft  entered  it’s  coats. 

The  orifices  of  the  ureters  in  the  bladder  are  fomething  oval,  and 
narrower  than  the  cavity  of  the  ureters  immediately  above  them. 
The  edge  of  thefe  orifices  is  very  thin,  and  feems  to  be  formed  1 
merely  by  the  union  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  bladder  with  that  of 
the  ureters^ 

The  arteries  of  the  bladder  are  furnifhed  by  the  hypogajlrica,  or 
iliaea  interna-,  being  rami  of  the  arteria  fciatica,  epigajtrica,  and 
umbiiicalis,  on  each  fide.  The  veins  come  trom  thole  of  the  fame 
names  with  the  arteries. 

The  nerves  of  the  bladder  come  from  the  crurales ,  and  alfo  from 
the  fympatheticimaximi,  by  means  of  their  communication  with  the 
crurales.  It  has  likewife  fome  nerves  from  the  plexus  mefentericus 
inferior. 

The  difeafesto  which  the  bladder  is  fubjeft,  are  ulcers,  wounds, 
defeents,  or  ruptures,  preternatural  contents,  particularly  Hones 
and  gravel,  fchirrhus,  palfies,  inflammations  of  it’s  neckj  &c.  to 
whicn  may  be  added,  incontinence  of  urine. 

The  urinary  bladders  of  Brutes  are  differently  contrived  from  the 
human  bladder,  and  from  each  other,  according  to  the  ftrutture, 
occonomy,  and  manners  of  living  of  each  creature. 

As  to  birds,  a  bladder  was  found  fituate  at  the  extremity  of  the 
reSlum  in  an  oftrich,  big  enough  to  hold  both  lifts,  and  in  it  eight 
ounces  of,  urine. 

Bladders  are  alfo  faid  to  be  found  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  fiftiy 

kind. 

Tortoifes  have  likewife  large  bladders,  which  they  need,  fince 
having  no  perfpirative  veflels  for  carrying  oft  their  moifture,  it  is 
retained  within  them,  and  accumulated  in  the  bladder  of  urine. 

Vegetable  bladders  are  found  every  where,  in  the  llrudture  of  the 
bark,  the  fruit,  pith,  and  pulp,  &c. 

Bladder-mm/,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  the  bladder-nut  with  •  winged 
leaves  ;  and  the  bladder-nut  with  trifoliate  leaves,  or  three  leaved 
Virginian  bladder-nut.  The  firft  fpecics  grows  naturally  in  woods 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrub 
in  the  nurfery  gardens,  where  it  rrfakes  a  pretty  variety  when  in¬ 
termixed  with  others  ;  but  the  flowers  are  not  very  beautiful.  The 
fecond  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America.  Both  fpecies  are 
ufually  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root. 

An  oil  of  a  refolvent  virtue  is  faid  to  be  exprefled  from  the 
feeds. 

Bladder-™/,  African  \  See  tfac  artides  S £oyena. 

Bladder-hw/,  laurel-leaved.  J  [nOLLY, 

BLADE,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  flower,  or  florid  attire  of 
a  plant,  which  arifesout  of  the  concave  of  the  fheath,  and,  at  the 
top,  ufually  divides  into  tw'o  parts,  which  are  covered  by  glo¬ 
bules  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe  of  the  apices,  but  not  fo  co¬ 
pious. 

ft  he  blade  runs  through  the  hollow  of  the  fheath  and  bafe,  and 
is  faftened  to  the  convex  of  the  feed-cafe,  having  it’s  head  and 
fides  befet  with  globules,  which  through  a  glafs  appear  like  tur- 

nip  feeds,  and  which,  in  fome  plants,  grow  clofe  to  foor-ftaiks.  " 
I  hefe  globules,  as  the  blade  fprings  up  from  within  the  fheath, 
are  1ft i  11  rubbed  off,  and  fo  Hand  like  a  powder  on  both.  In  fome 
plants,  as  knap-weed,  they  feem  alfo  to  grow  on  the  infide  of 
the  (heath,  as  appears  on  fplitting  it  with  a  pin.  The  head  of  a 
blade  is  ufually  divided  into  two  ;  but  fometimes,  as  in  ciehory, 
into  three  parts,  which,  by  degrees,  curl  outward*  like  fcorpion- 
grafs.  t 

Blade,  in  commerce,  a  thin  fiender  piece  of  metal,  either 
forged  by  the  hammer,  or  run  and  call  in  moulds,  to  be  afterwards 
lharpened  to  a  point,  edge,  or  the  like. 

A  good  blade  ot  a  lmall  fword  fhould  be  light  and  tough,  apter 
to  bend  than  break.  It  is  called  a  poor  man’s  blade,  when  it  will 
Hand  in  the  bend. 

Blade  of  a  chifjel  is  the  iron  or  ftcel  part  of  it. 

Blade  of  mace,  or  cinnamon,  are  little  flips  or  flices  of  the 
barks  ot  thofe  (pices. 

Blade  of  an  oar  is  the  flat  part  of  it,  which  they  plunge  into 
the  water,  in  rowing.  The  force  and  effedt,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  length  of  this  part. 

Blade  of  a  Jaw ,  the  thin  part  in  which  the  teeth  are  cut. 
This  fhould  be  Hi  If,  yet  bend  equally  into  a  regular  bow  all  the 
way. 

Blade-ct/VUs  that  contrived  for  grinding  feythes,  reaping-hooks, 
axes,  chiflels,  and  either  iron  tools,  to  a  bright  edge. 

BLADUM,  a  term  ufed  by  middle-age  writers,  to  denote  all 
forts  of  Handing  corn  in  the  blade  and  ear;  and  was  fometimes  alfo 
applied  to  all  forts  of  grain,  or  corn  threfhed  on  the  floor  ;  but  was 
more  peculiarly  ufed  to  fignify  bread  corn,  or  wheat,  called  in 
French,  bie. 

,  BLiERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  mmegynia  clafs 
of  plants. 

BL7ESUS,  or  balbus,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  irregula¬ 
rity  in  the  figure  of  the  limbs,  efpecially  the  legs,  when  bent  out¬ 
wards. 

The  letters  F  and  Th  are  called  blefe,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  multitudes  find  in  pronouncing  them. 

BLAFAR'F,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin,  current  at  Cologne, 
■worth  about  a  farthing  of  our  money. 

.  BLA IN,  among  farriers,  a  diftemper  incident  to  beads,  being  a 
certain  bladder  growing  on  the  roof  of  the  tongue,  againft  the 
wind-pipe,  which  fwells  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  (top  the  breath. 
It  comes  by  great  chafing  and  heating  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  bead’s  gaping  and  holding  out  his  tongue,  and  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth  :  to  cure  it,  call  the  bead,  take  forth  his  tongue, 
and  then  flitting  the  bladder,  wafh  it  gently  with  vinegar  and  a 
little  fait.  1 

BLAISE,  a  military  order  inftituted  by  the  kings  of  Armenia, 
in  honour  of  St.  Blafe ,  who  had  been  bilhop  of  Sebafta,  in  that 
country,  and  was  the  patron  faint  of  that  nation.  1  hey  followed 
tfie  rule  of  S:.  Balil,  and  made  a  particular  vow'  to  defend  the  re¬ 
ligion  ot  the  church  ©f  Rome. 

BLAKE  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  monogyma  clafs 
of  plants. 

BLANC-wuii^,  a  French  term,  dignifying  white  food.  It  is 
a  preparation  of  diffolved  iiinglafs,  milk,  fugar,  cinnamon,  &c. 
boiled  intoa  thick  confidence,  and  garnifhed  with  blanched  almonds 
for  the  table.  I:  is  of  a  cooling  and  ftrengthening  nature. 

Blancs  manteaux,  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  Scrvites, 
or  fervants  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  but  afterwards  given  to  other 
forts  of  religious. 

BLANCA,  in  medicine,  a  lenitive  compofition,  formerly  much 
ufed  :  of  which  there  was  a  great,  middle,  and  leaft  blanca. 

Blanca  mulierum,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  cerufs. 

BLANCARDS,  a  name  giv'en  to  a  kind  ot  linen  cloth,  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  Normandy;  thus  called  becaufe  the  thread  ufed  to 
weave  it  has  been  haif  blanched,  or  bleached  before  ufed. 

BLANCH  ferme,  or  Blank  farm,  that  is,  where  the  rent  was  to 
be  paid  in  filver,  not  in  cattle. 

BLANCHERS,  a  name  given  to  bleachers. 

BLANCHING,  ingardening, an  operation  performed  on  celery, 
endive,  &c.  to  render  them  fitter  for  the  table.  See  Endive. 

Blanching  is  alfo  the  operation  of  covering  iron  plates  with 
a  thin  coat,  or  cruft  of  tin.  See  Latten. 

Blanching  of  copper  for  fale,  in  imitation  of  filver,  or  mix¬ 
ing  blanched  copper  with  filver,  and  the  like  pradlices,  are  made 
felony  by  Stat.  8  and  9  W  .111.  &c. 

Blanching,  in  coinage,  the  operation  performed  on  the 
planchets  or  pieces  of  filver,  to  give  them  the  requifite  luftre  and 
brightnefs.  They  alfo  blanch  pieces  of  plate,  when  they  would 
have  them  continue  white,  or  have  only  fome  parts  of  them 

burnifhed.  _  . 

Blanching,  as  it  is  now  pradlifed,  is  performed  by  heatmg  the 
pieces  on  &a  kind  of  peel,  with  a  wood-fire,  in  the  manner. of  a 
reverberatory  ;  fo  that  the  flame  pafles  over  the  peel,  i  he-pieecs 
being  fufticiently  heated,  and  cooled  again,  are  puMucceflively  to 
boil  in  two  pans",  which  are  of  copper  ;  in  which  they  put  water, 
common  fait,  and  tartar  of  Montpellier.  When  they  have  been 
well  drained  of  this  water  in  a  copper  (ieve,  they  throw  (and  and 
frefli  water  over  them  ;  and  when  dry,  they  are  well  rubbed  with 

towels.  „  .  .  ,  - 

BLANK,  or  Blanc,  properly  fignific*  white  ;  which  fee. 

Blank  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  valued  at  five  deniers 
Tournois,  formerly  current  in  France. 

BLANK-BoB/t,  in  lotteries,  thofe  drawn  without  any  prize. 

Blank,  in  coinage,  a  plate  or  piece  of  metal,  cut  and  fhaped 
fora  coin,’ but  not  llamped.  See  Coining. 

|  Blank,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the  cod-tiih. 

Blank 
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Blank  bar ,  in  law,  the  fame  with  common  bar.  See  Bar. 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  {paces,  fome- 
times  left  by  iniftake;  which  fometimes  proves  a  good  caufe  of 
demurrer. 

Blank  verje ,  in  the  modern  poetry,  that  compofed  of  a  certain 
number  of  fyllables,  without  the  affiftance  of  rhyme.  See  Verse 
and  Rhyme. 

BLANKET,  a  coverlet  for  a  bed  :  a  fluff  commonly  made  of 
white  wool,  and  wrought  in  a  loom  like  cloth  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  they  are  croffed  likeferges. 

When  they  come  from  the  loom,  they  are  fent  to  the  fuller  ;  and 
after  they  have  been  fulled  and  well  cleaned,  they  arc  napped  with 
a  fuller’s  thiflle. 

There  are  alfo  blankets  made  with  the  hair  of  feveral  animals,  as 
that  of  goats,  dogs,  and  others. 

The  manufacture  of  blankets  is  chiefly  confined  to  Whitney, 
in  Oxfordfhire,  where  it  is  advanced  to  that  height,  that  no  other 
place  comes  near  it.  Some  attribute  a  great  part  of  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  Whitney  blankets  to  the  ablterfivC,  nitrous  water  of 
the  river  Windrufh,  wherewith  they  are  fcoured  :  others  rather 
think,  they  owe  it  to  a  peculiar  way  of  loofe  {pinning,  which  the 
people  have  thereabouts.  Be  this  at  it  will,  the  place  has  engrafted 
almoft  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  for  this  commodity  ;  infomuch 
that  the  wool  fit  for  it  centers  here  from  the  furthermoft  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  There  are  faid  to  be  at  leaft  fixty  blanketers  in  that 
town,  who,  amongfl  them,  have  at  leafl  one  hundred  and  fifty 
looms,  and  employ  three  thoufand  perfons,  from  children  of  eight 
years  old,  who  work  out  about  a  hundred  packs  of  wool  per 
week. 

Blanket,  tojjing  in  a ,  a  ludicrous  kind  ofpunifhment,  of  which 
we  find  mention  in  the  ancients,  under  the  denomination  of  Jaga- 
tio.  It  was  the  emperev  Otho's  practice  to  ftroll  out  in  dark 
nights,  and  when  he  met  with  a  helplefs,  or  drunken  man,  to  give 
him  the  difeipline  of  the  blanket,. 

BLANQUILLE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  lilvercoin,  current  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  all  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 
It  is  worth  about  three  halfpence  of  our  money. 

BLAPSIGONIA,  a  kind  of  defedt  in  bees,  when  they  fail  to 
produce  young,  being  wholly  employed  in  making  honey. 

BLARE,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  (truck  at  Bern  ;  it  has  a  mixture 
of  filver,  and  it’s  value  is  nearly  that  of  the  ratze  in  other  places. 

BLAS,  a  modem  term  in  the  philofophy  of  Helmont,  denoting 
the  local  and  alterative  motion  of  the  ftars,  from  whofe  influence 
changes  of  the  weather,  feafons,  ftorms.  See.  proceed. 

BLASIA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  cryptegarhia  algarum,  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
the  lichens. 

BLASPHEMY,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  Amply  the 
blaming  or  condemning  a  perfon  or  thing. 

To  blajpheme ,  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  ufe  words  of  evil 
omen,  which  the  ancients  were  careful  to  avoid. 

Blasphemy,  art  indignity  or  injury  offered  to  the  Almighty,  by 
evil  or  reproachful  words  ;  by  denying  what  is  his  due,  and  of 
right  belonging  to  him  ;  or  by  attributing  to  the  creature  that  which 
is  due  only  to  the  Creator. 

The  primitive  church  diftinguiflied  blajphemy  into  three  forts  : 

1.  The  blafpheming  of  apoftates,  whom  the  heathen  perfecutors 
obliged  not  only  to  deny,  but  to  curfe  Chrift.  Thefe  blajphemers 
were  puniflied  with  the  higheft  degree  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfure. 

2.  The  blajphemy  oi  heretics,  and  other  profane  Chriftians.  In 
this  fenfe,  they  included  not  only  thofe  who  maintained  impious 
dobtrines,  but  thofe  who  uttered  profane  and  blajphemous  words, 
derogatory  to  the  majefty  and  honour  of  God.  The  fame  punifh- 
ment  that  was  inflidted  upon  heretics  and  facrilegious  perlons,  was 
confequently  the  fate  of  this  fort  of  blafphemers. 

3.  Blafphemy  againft  the  Holy  Ghofl,  concerning  which  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  ancients  varied.  Some  apply  it  to  the  fin  of  lapfing 
into  idolatry  and  apoftacy,  and  denying  Chrift  in  the  time  of  perfe- 
cution.  Others  make  It  confift  in  denying  Chrift  to  be  God :  others 
in  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft:  and  others  place  it  in 
a  perverfe  and  malicious  aferibing  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  that  againft  exprefs  knowlcee  and 
convidfion  of  confcience. 

But  Dr.  Whitby,  with  greater  probability,  refers  it  to  the  dif- 
penfation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  commenced  after  our  Lord’s 

refurredtion  and  afeenfion ;  and  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  the 
Crime,  Who  perfifted  in  their  unbelief,  and  blajphemed  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  reprefenting  him  as  an  evil  fpirit.  The  crime  was  un¬ 
pardonable,  becaufe  it  implied  a  wilful  oppofition  to  the  laft  and 
moft  powerful  evidence,  which  God  w-ould  vcuchfafe  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  precluded  the  poflibility  of  a  recovery  to  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance. 

Blajphemy  among  the  Jews  was  punifhed  by  ftoning  the  offender 
to  death.  With  us  it  is  punifhable  at  common  law,  by  fine  and 
pillory.  And  by  a  ffatute  of  William  III.  if  any  perfon  fhall 
by  writing  or  fpeaking,  deny  any  of  the  perfons  in  the  Trinity  he 
fhall  be  incapable  of  any  office  ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  be  dif- 
abled  to  fue  in  any  adtions,  to  be  an  executor,  See. 

BLAST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  forcible  ftream  of  wind 
or  air,  excited  by  the  mouth,  bellows,  or  the  like. 

BLast,  in  the  military  art,  implies  a  fudden  compreffion  of 
the  air,  caufed  by  the  difeharge  of  the  bullet  out  of  a  cannon.  By 

the  blajt,  part  of  the  embrafures  have  fometimes  been  thrown 
down. 

Blast,  or  Blight,  in  hufbandry.  See  Blight.  The  fmut 
of  corn  is  a  fpecies  of  blajl. 

Blasts,  fire,  are  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Hales  owing  to  the  folar 
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rays  reflected  from,  or  condenfed  in  the  clouds,  or  even  colledtcd- 
by  the  denfe  fleams  in  hop-gardens,  and  other  places. 

1  he  effedt  of  them  is  to  wither,  fhrivel,  fcorch,  turn  black 
and,  as  it  were,  burn  up  the  leaves,  bloffoms,  and  fruits  of  trees* 
fhrubs,  herbs,  grafs,  corn,  even  for  whole  tratfts  of  ground.  .  * 

Phylicians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  blajl  s  affedling  human  bodies 
and  caufing  erylipelas,  palfies,  See. 

Blasts,  among  miners.  See  the  article  Damps. 

BLASTED,  fomething  ftruck  with  a  blajl.  The  ancients 
burnt  blajled  bodies  in  the  fire  ;  and  confecrated  to  Jupiter  places 
blajled  with  lightning. 

BLASTING,  a  ferm  ufed  by  miners  for  the  tearing  up  of  rocks 
which  lie  in  their  way,  by  the  force  of  gun-powder. 

In  order  to  this,  a  deep  hole  is  made  in  the  rock,  which  being 
charged  with  gun-powder,  they  fill  it  up  ;  leaving  only  a  touch- 
hole,  with  a  match  to  fire  the  charge. 

BLASTOLOGY,  the  regular  and  ftated  pruning  of  vines. 

The  word  is  formed  of  £A«rof,  bud,  and  *£?«,  1  gather. 

BLASTUM  mojylitum,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  term  ufed  by 
fome  writers  to  exprefs  the  cajfia  lignea,  or  eaflia  bark,  when  not 
peeled  off  from  the  branches,  but  kept  with  the  wood  within  it; 
this  was  a  common  way  ofcollediing  and  preferving,  not  only  this 
bark,  but  the  cinnamon,  and  many  others. 

BLATTA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  infedls  of  the  order 
of  hemiptera  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  head  is  inclined,  the  antenna  are  cetaceous,  the  . wings  are 
membranaceous,  the  thorax  is  flat,  orbiculated,  and  marginated, 
the  feet  are  formed  for  running,  and  there  are  two  fmall  horns  above 
the  tail.  There  are  feveral  fpecies. 

It  is  Iikewifc  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  beetle,  called  by  Columns 
Jcarabaus  tejludinatus.  7 

Blatta,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a  purple  in  the  wool  or 
filk,  dyed  with  the  liquor  of  the  fifh  blatta.  / 

Blatta  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a  kind  of  moth,  or  fly, 
whofe  fat  was  reputed  excellent  for  the  ears.  See  Book -worm. 

Blatta  byzantina,  in  phyfiology  and  pharmacy,  a  teftaceous 
body,  being  the  lid  of  a  turbinated  fhell,  whofe  fifh  yields  a  purple 
dye. 

Blatta  and  blattea  have  had  various  fignifications.  The  purple 
fifh,  the  welk,  and  other  fifhes  of  the  fame  kind,  i.  e.  that  are 
wreathed,  have  but  one  perforation  through  which  they  put  forth 
their  tongues,  and  take  their  food  ;  they  have  alfo  a  fort  of  cover, 
under  which  they  thruft  out  their  tongue  to  feed,  and  draw  it 
back  at  pleafure.  In  the  purple  fifh,  this  cover  is  what  is  properly 
called  blatta  byzantina:  it  is  called  unguis  from  it’s  likenefs  to  a 
man’s  nail  in  it’s  fhape  and  colour.  It  is  often  confounded  by 
w  riters  with  the  unguis  odoratus.  This  unguis,  called  blatta  byzantina, 
is  without  any  odour  ;  but  the  Indian  ihell-fifh,  which  affords  an 
unguis,  is  agreeably  feented. 

The  blatta  byzantina,  when  exhibited  internally,  renders  the  body 
foluble,  foftens  the  fpleen,  and  difeufles  peccant  humours.  When 
ufed  externally,  bv  way  of  fumigation,  it  reftores  epileptic  patients, 
and  women  labouring  under  aftrangulation  of  the  uterus.  In  other 
diforders,  it’s  cffe&sare  the  fame  with  thofe  of  moft  other  teftaceous 
fubltances. 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry,  the  art  of  decy¬ 
phering  the  arms  of  noble  families. 

The  word  originally  fignifics  the  blowing  or  winding  of  a  horn, 
and  was  introduced  into  heraldry,  as  a  term  denoting  the  deferip- 
tion  of  things  borne  in  arms,  with  their  proper  fignifications  and 
intendments,  from  an  ancient  cuftom  the  heralds, who  werejudges, 
had  of  winding  an  horn  at  jufts  and  tournaments,  when  they  ex¬ 
plained  and  recorded  atchievements  of  knights. 

In  blazoning  a  coat  of  arms,  you  mull  always  begin  with  the 
field,  and  next  proceed  to  the  charge  ;  and  if  there  be  many  things 
borne  in  the  field,  you  mull  name  that  which  is  immediately 
lying  upon  the  field.  Your  expreffions  mult  be  very  fhort  and  ex- 
preffive,  without  any  expletives,  needlefs  repetitions,  or  particles. 
Such  terms  for  the  colours  muft  be  ufed,  as  are  agreeable  to  the  , 
ftation  and  quality  of  the  bearer.  All  perfons  beneath  the  degree 
of  a  noble,  muft  have  their  coats  blazoned  by  colours  and  metals  ; 
noblemen  by  precious  (tones :  and  kings  and  princes,  by  planets. 

BLEA,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  inner  rind  or  bark.  It 
may  be  confidered  as  an  affemblage  of  ftrait  fibres,  ranged  vertically 
and  parallel  to  one  another. 

While  the  blea  remains  pretty  foft,  and  retains  fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  bark,  it  may  maintain  a  feeble  vegetation  ;  but  when  it  is 
grown  abfolutely  hard  and  woody,  it  can  no  longer  contribute 
thereto. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  or  method  of  whitening  linens,  fluffs, 
filks,  hair,  wax,  Sec. 

Bleaching  oj  hair  is  done  by  fpreading  the  hair  to  be  bleached 
upon  the  grafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  linen,  after  it  has  been  firft 
wafhed  out  in  a  lixivious  water. 

This  lye,  with  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the  hair  to 
fo  perfect  a  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  experienced  perion  may  be 
deceived  therein  :  there  being  fcarce  any  way  of  detedfing  the  ar¬ 
tifice,  but  by  boiling  and  dryingit;  which  leaves  the  hair  of  the 
colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree  leaf. 

Bleaching  of  filk.  The  filk,  being  yet  raw,  is  put  into  a 
linen  bag,  and  thrown  into  a  veifel  of  boiling  river  water,  in  which 
fope  has  been  diffolved,  and  thus  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours;  the 
bag  being  turned  feveral  times,  taken  out  and  beaten,  then  wafhed 
out  in  cold  water,  and  wrung  out  (lightly,  and  thrown  out  into  a 
veflel  of  cold  water,  mixed  with  fopcand  a  little  indigo. 

The  indigo  .gives  it  the  bluifh  call;  that  is  obfervable  in  white 
filks. 

When 


BLEACHING. 

bleeding.  [34q 

When  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  fecond  velTel,  it  is  wrung  out,  and 
all  the  water  and  fope  fqueezed  out,  fhcok  out  to  untwift,  and  feparate 
the  threads,  and  hung  up  in  the  air  in  a  kind  of  dove,  made  on  purpofe, 
jn  which  fulphur  is  burnt,  the  vapour  o?  which  gives  the  lad  degree  of 
whitenefs  to  the  filk. 

Bleaching  of  woollen  fuff.  There  are  three  methods  of  whiten¬ 
ing  woollen-duffs;  the  fird  is  with  water  and  fope,  the  fecond  is  with 
vapour  of  fulphur,  the  third  with  chalk,  indigo,  and  vapour  of  ful¬ 
phur. 

For  the  fird,  when  the  duffs  are  come  from  the  fulling-mill,  they  are 
to  be  put  into  foped  water  pretty  hot,  and  worked  afrelh  by  force  of 
arms  over  a  bench,  which  finiffies  the  whitening  which  the  fulling- 
mill  had  begun ;  in  the  lad  place  they  are  to  be  waflied  out  in  fair  wa¬ 
ter  and  dried ;  this  is  called  the  natural  way  of  bleaching. 

The  fecond  method  is  what  is  commonly  called  bleaching  by  the 
flower ;  the  duff  is  fird  wafhed  in  river-water,  and  then  put  to  dry  on 
poles,  and  when  it  is  half  dry,  fpread  out  in  a  kind  of  dove,  wherein 
fulphur  is  burnt,  the  vapour  of  which  diffufing  itfelf,  dicks  by  little  and 
little  over  all  the  duffs,  and  gives  it  a  fine  whitening. 

The  third  method  is  thus:  after  the  duffs  have  been  walhed,  they  are 
to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  impregnated  with  chalk  and  indigo,  in 
which  they  are  well  agitated :  they  are  wafhed  afrelh  in  elder  water, 
then  half  dried  on  poles,  and  then  fpread  in  a  dove,  to  receive  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  fulphur,  which  finilhes  the  bleaching. 

This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when  a  duff  has  once  received  the 
fleam  of  fulphur,  it  will  fcarce  receive  any  beautiful  dye,  except  black 
and  blue. 

Bleaching  of  hollands  or  fine  linens.  After  taking  them  from  the 
loom,  they  are  deeped  a  day  in  fair  water,  walhed  out  and  cleared  of 
their  filth,  and  thrown  into  a  bucking-tub  filled  with  a  cold  lixivium , 
or  lie  of  wood-alhes  and  water.  When  taken  out  of  the  lie,  they  are 
Walhed  in  clear  water,  fpread  in  a  meadow,  and  watered,  from  time 
to  time,  with  water  from  little  dykes,  or  canals,  along  the  ground,  by 
means  of  fcoops,  or  hollow  peels  of  wood,  called  by  the  Dutch,  who 
pretend  to  be  the  inventors  of  them,  gieters.  After  lying  a  certain 
time  on  the  ground,  they  are  paffed  through  a  new  lie,  poured  on  hot, 
and  again  walhed  in  clear  water,  and  laid  a  fecond  time  on  the  ground, 
and  every  thing  repeated  as  before ;  then  paffed  through  a  folt  gentle 
lie,  to  dilpofe  them  to  refume  the  foftnefs  which  the  other  harlher  lies 
have  taken  from  them,  walhed  in  clear  water,  foaped  with  black  foap, 
and  that  foap  again  walhed  out  in  clear  water :  they  are  then  fteeped 
in  cow’s  milk,  the  cream  being  firft  Ikimmed  off,  which  finilhes  their 
whitening  and  fcouring,  gives  them  a  foftnefs,  and  makes  them  call  a 
a  little  knap :  when  taken  out  of  the  milk,  they  are  walhed  in  clear 
water  for  the  laft  time.  After  all  this  procefs,  they  give  the  linen 
it’s  firft  blue,  by  palling  it  through  a  water  wherein  a  little  ftarch, 
and  fmalt,  or  Dutch  lapis  lazuli,  have  been  fteeped.  Laftly,  the 
proper  ftiffnefs  and  luftre  is  given  with  ftarch,  pale  fmalt,  and  gums, 
the  quantity  and  quality  whereof  may  be  adjulted  according  to  oc- 
cafion. 

In  fine  weather,  the  whole  procefs  of  bleaching  is  completed  in  a 
month’s  time:  in  bad  w'eather,  it  takes  up  fix  weeks,  or  more. 

In  fome  parts  of  France,  arum  or  wrake-robin,  is  ufed  in  bleaching, 
being  fuppofed  by  it’s  corrofive  quality  to  dilfolve  undftuofities,  and 
make  linen  white.  It  was  ufed  alfo  for  ftarch,  before  the  difeovery 
of  that  from  wheat;  and  was  faid  to  caufe  a  forenefs  ol  the  hands 
hardly  relievable  by  ointments. 

Bleaching  of  eoarfe  linens.  They  are  taken  from  the  loom,  and 
laid  in  wooden  frames,  full  of  cold  water;  where,  by  means  of  wooden 
hammers,  worked  by  a  water-mill,  they  are  beat,  fo  as  to  walh  and 
purge  them  of  their  filth ;  then  fpread  on  the  ground,  where  the  dew, 
which  they  receive  for  eight  days,  takes  off  more  of  their  impurity ; 
then  put  into  a  kind  of  wooden  tubs  or  pans,  with  a  hot  lie  over  them. 
Thus  lixiviated,  they  are  again  purged  in  the  mill,  laid  afrelh  on  the 
ground,  and  after  eight  days  more,  paffed  through  a  fecond  lie,  and  all 
things  repeated,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have  acquired  their  juft  degree 
of  whitenefs. 

The  procefs  of  bleaching  in  Scotland  differs  in  fome  particulars  from 
that  above  deferibed,  and  ufed  in  France,  &c. 

Lime-water  or  pigeon’s  dung  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  bleaching  and 
whitening  of  linen,  10  Ann,  c.  21. 

Bleaching  of  wax,  the  operation  of  changing  the  colour  of  the 
yellow  into  a  beautiful  white :  it  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 

The  common  yellow  wax  is  firft  reduced  into  fmall  grains,  by 
melting  it,  and  throwing  it  while  hot  into  cold  water,  or  fpreading 
it  into  very  thin  cakes.  The  wax  thus  granulated  or  flatted,  is  placed 
in  the  open  air  on  linen  cloths,  where  it  remains  night  and  day,  it 
being  neceffary  that  it  be  expofed  both  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
the  influence  of  the  dew.  After  thus  lying  a  confiderable  time,  it 
is  again  melted  and  granulated,  or  flattened  into  cakes,  and  once  more 
expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  fun  and  dew.  Thefe  operations  are 
alternately  performed  till  the  wax  has  acquired  the  requilite  degree  of 
whitenefs. 

When  the  fun  and  dew  have  perfe£Ily  bleached  the  wax,  it  is  melted 
for  the  laft  time,  taken  out  of  the  copper  with  a  ladle,  and  poured,  by 
means  of  a  double  funnel,  into  lhallow  moulds  or  round  cavities 
formed  in  a  board,  the  moulds  being  previoufly  wetted  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  that  the  wax  may  not  flick  to  them ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
cakes  of  white  wax  we  fee  in  the  Ihops  are  made.  Thefe  cakes  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  and  again  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the 
air,  dew,  and  fun,  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  order  to  dry  them 
thoroughly,  and  render  them  more  tranfparent. 

BLEAK,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englilh  name  for  the  filli  called  the 
alburnus  and  albula.  Artedi  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus.  It  is 
called  the  ablette  by  the  French. 

BLEB,  a  fmall  blifter,  or  bubble.  Small  purple  blebs  have  been 
obferved  by  naturalifts  on  all  the  plants  of  the  hypericum  kind. 
No.  30/  Vql.  I. 

3iStpS! of  slafs’ fit  for  large  optic  s'afres’ are  rare,y to  be  had 

nf^Ef  4in  botany’  a  Semis  °f  plants,  the  fruaifications 

of  which  are  ddpofed  in  parallel  lines  on  the  fides  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  of  the  crypt ogamia  filues  clai's. 

Rr  A  TreaTise  **  BLEEDING, 

oofrattnnf  V ?’  Ven*-f‘'3te'  phlebotomy,  or  blood-letting,  is  the 
bodJ  K aking  corrupt  or  redundant  blood  from  any  part  of  the 

body,  either  by  the  lancet,  leeches,  or  cupping.  1 

°r  takin§away  b'ood.  is  only  proper  when  there  is  too 

much  crafi amentum  in  the  veflels,  or  when  it  is  to  avoid  a  worfe  incon¬ 
venience  than  that  of  leflening  the  already  too  little  quantity  of  blood. 
In  general,  the  pulfe  is  the  belt  guide,  both  as  to  when  to  bleed,  and 
the  quantity  to  be  taken  away.  When  the  pulfe  is  full,  ftrong,  or  tenfe, 
bleeding  will  always  be  proper,  provided  that  a  plethora  be  the  caufe, 
and  not  rarefaction ;  indeed,  in  old  people,  the  pulfe  feems  hard  from 
the  rigidity  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 

Bleeding  is  not  only  ufeful  when  actual  inflammation  attends,  but 
alio  in  fanguine  habits  which  tend  to  be  plethoric.  In  the  fmall-pox, 
it  the  heat  demands,  and  the  pulfe  will  allow  of  bleeding,  the  operation 
may  be  performed  at  any  period  of  the  diforder.  In  intermitting  fe- 
vers,  when  the  heat  is  great,  and  there  is  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  if  a 
aelirium  comes  on,  bleed  in  the  interval  of  the  fit,  or  on  the  accefs  of 
the  hot  fit.  .  In  the  mealies,  blood  for  the  mofl  part  fhould  be  taken 
away,  both  in  the  beginning,  and  at  the  decline  ot  the  diforder.  In  the 
bilious  colic,  blood  is  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  to  prevent  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  part  where  the  pain  is  urgent.  In  tlie  gout,  when 
the  lever  runs  high,  bleeding  is  found  ufeful;  and  if  the  patient  is  ple¬ 
thoric,  or  comatous,  repeat  the  operation.  In  pregnancy,  bleeding  is 
generally  required  in  the  firft  three  months,  and  it’s  repetition  in  the 
laft  three.  In  the  haemorrhoids,  where  there  is  a  fulnefs  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  empty  them  by  this  operation.  When  the  lochia  are  fupprelled, 
bleeding  is  rarely  to  be  omitted.  In  a  concuftion  of  the  brain,  from  a 
blow  or  a  fall,  bleeding  is  more  frequently  ufed  than  the  trepan.  In 
apoplexies,  from  a  fanguine  plethora,  bleeding  is  the  principal  means  of 
relief.  When  bleeding  is  and  is  not  convenient,  would  require  a  par¬ 
ticular  treatife  to  relate:  but  it’s  proper  ufe,  ©r  ill  effedts,  are  generally 
noted  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  in  treating  of  each  difeafe  relpec- 
tively. 

T  he  firft  inftance  of  bleeding  on  record,  is  that  of  Podalirius.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  did  not  often  direct  this  operation;  Aretreus,  Celfus,  and  Ga¬ 
len,  ufed  it  more  freely  than  Hippocrates ;  but  at  different  periods,  and 
by  different  profeffors,  it  was  encouraged,  or  nearly  prohibited.  In¬ 
deed,  until  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  demonftrated,  the  princi¬ 
ples  for  this  practice  did  not  feem  fo  clear  as  they  are  at  prefent ;  and, 
even  now,  there  is  great  divert]  ty  of  opinions  refpedling  bleeding,  in 
many  particulars. 

An  expert  phlebotomift  ihould  have  an  adlive,  gentle,  and  fteady 
hand,  a  clear  fight,  and  an  intrepid  mind;  for,  without  thefe  qualifi¬ 
cations,  he  will  befubjedt  either  to  mils  the  vein,  or  to  occafion  fome 
Hiifchief  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
the  dexterity  of  furgepns  in  bleeding,  gradually  declines  as  they  advance 
in  years;  for  as  age  increafes,  the  eyes  become  weak,  and  the  hands 
unsteady. 

Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  that  bleeding  is  the  moft  indifpenfable  of  all 
remedies  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  to  the  delaying  of  which  too 
long,  or  not  repeating  it,  are  chiefly  owing  the  bad  confequences  of 
colds,  as  dangerous  fevers,  rheumatifins,  and  confumptions.  He 
obferves  farther,  that,  in  general,  young  pradlitioners  are  apt  to  be 
too  fparing  in  letting  blood,  by  which  means  many  lives  are  loft: 
for  a  furgeon  may  be  allured  a  foldier  will  never  complain  of  a  cough, 
or  pains  with  inflammatory  fymptoms,  wherein  bleeding  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  ;  and  from  the  fizinefs  of  the  blood,  and  continuance  of  the 
complaints,  he  is  to  judge  of  the  neceility  of  repeating  it,  which,  in 
cafe  of  a  flitch,  or  difficult  breathing,  is  never  to  be  delayed.  In 
inflammatory  cafes,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ounces  may  be  taken  for 
the  firft  bleeding,  and  fomewhat  ltfs  for  ail  the  reft;  and  when  it  is 
neceflary  to  exceed  this  quantity,  it  may  be  proper  to  follow  Celfus’s 
rule,  in  minding  the  colour  ot  the  blood  whilft  it  flows,  anti  when  it 
is  of  a  blackith  call,  which  is  always  the  cafe  in  difficult  breathing  and 
great  inflammations,  to  let  it  run  till  it  becomes  more  florid.  In  all 
cafes  where  plentiful  bleeding  is  indicated:  it  is  beft  to  do  it  in  bed,  to 
prevent  fainting  ;  and  we  may  obferve,  that  a  perfon  will  bear  the  lot's 
of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  blood,  if  the  ftream  is  fmall,  than  by  a 
large  orifice,  which  fome  have  thought  neceffary  for  making  a  more 
fpeedy  revulfion. 

Bleeding  is  highly  neceffary  in  the  phrenitis,  ophthalmia,  quinfy, 
rheumatifm,  cough,  hedlic  fits,  and,  in  general,  in  all  inflamma¬ 
tory  cafes. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that,  in  malignant  and  putrid  difor- 
ders,  bleeding  frequently  renders  them  more  malignant,  and  therefore 
to  be  omitted,  or  at  leaft  not  repeated,  unlefs  there  appear  evident 
marks  of  inflammation. 

Bleeding  in  the  Hand. 

The  two  principal  veins  in  the  hand,  which  are  fometimes  opened 
to  bleed  the  patient,  are,  the falvatella,  which  runs  on  the  outfide  of  the 
back  of  the  hand,  towards  the  little  finger;  and  the  cephalica,  which 
runs  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger. 

When  any  one  is  to  be  blooded  in  the  haul,  it  muff  firft  be  held 
for  a  confiderable  time  in  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed  there  with 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  make  the  fmall  veins  become  turgid  and 
confpicuous ;  then  a  ligature  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  wrift,  that  the 
veins  may  continue  thus  diftended,  and  wiping  ihe  hand  dry  with  a 
napkin,  an  oiifice  is  to  be  made  is  the  moft  convenient  part  of  the 
vein,  as  in  bleeding  in  the  arm.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow  freely 
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from  the  orifice,  the  hand  mud  be  again  plunged  into  warm  water, 
and  kept  there,  till  the  quantity  taken  away  is  judged  fufficient ; 
then  the  hand  is  to  be  wiped  dry,  and  the  orifice  covered  with  a 
comprefs,  defended  by  a  proper  bandage. 

Bleeding  in  the  Head. 

The  furgeon,  in  order  to  perform  this  operation,  mull  firft  draw 
a  handkerchief  or  neck-cloth  as  tight  round  the  neck  as  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  borne,  that  by  comprefiing  the  jugular  vein,  thofe 
branches  of  it  may  become  more  turgid  and  confpicuous.  I  he  vein 
being  opened,  the  patient  mult  hold  down  his  head,  that  the  blood 
may  not  trickle  down  into  his  eyes  or  mouth,  when  the  Itream  does 
not  fpin  out  with  fufficient  force.  If  the  blood  does  not  Itop  of 
itfelf,  after  a  fufficient  quantity  is  difeharged,  you  mull  comprefs 
the  orifice  with  a  finger,  and,  after  wiping  the  forehead  and  face, 
apply  a  comprefs  or  two,  with  the  proper  bandage. 

Bleeding  in  the  Eyes. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  performing  this  operation,  but  the  belt 
feems  to  be  this.  The  patient  being  feated  on  a  chair,  and  his  head 
held  in  a  proper  polture,  a  tranfverfe  incifion  is  to  be  made,  with  a 
fine  lancet,  upon  the  turgid  fmall  veins  in  the  corners  of  the  eye, 
fo  as  to  open  them  or  cut  them  quite  afunder.  The  eye-lids  mult 
be  held  apart  with  one  hand,  whilft  the  veins  are  opened  with  the 
other  ;  and*fome  ufe  a  pair  of  fine  feifl'ars  for  this  pnrpofe,  inltead 
of  a  lancet,  and  others  elevate  the  veins  with  a  crooked  needle  be¬ 
fore  they  divide  them  :  but  in  this  operation  the  better  way  would 
be  to  make  the  needles  with  edges,  that  when  the  veins  were  thus 
elevated,  they  might  divide  them  without  the  help  of  any  other  in* 
ftrument.  When  the  incifion  is  made,  the  difeharge  of  blood  mult 
be  promoted  by  means  of  fomentation,  with  a  fpunge  dipped  in 
warm  water  ;'and  if  the  difeharge  is  not  fufficient,  the  incifion  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  :  but  few  patients  can  be  brought 
to  fuffer  this,  and  there  is  no  pradlifing  it  at  all  upon  infants,  be¬ 
ta  ufe  they  will  not  keep  the  eye  fteady. 

Bleeding  in  the  Neck. 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  pradlice  to  bleed  in  the  external  jugular 
veins  of  the  neck  for  molt  inflammatory  diforders  of  the  adjacent 
parts.  The  belt  method  of  raifing  the  jugular  vein  is,  by  a  loofe 
ligature  thrown  over  the  neck,  which  the  patient,  or  an  affiftant, 
may  pull  downward  over  the  breaft ;  and  by  this  means  the  jugular 
veins  will  be  comprefled  on  each  fide,  and  become  turgid,  without 
occluding  the  trachea ,  or  obltrudting  perforation.  When  the  veins 
are  thus  made  turgid,  Whichever  of  them  lies  the  fairelt,  may  be 
fecured  by  the  finger  for  incifion,  if  the  diforder  affedts  the  whole 
head  ;  but  if  only  one  fide  be  affedted,  it  is  belt  to  open  the  jugular 
on  that  fide. 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  blood  is  taken,  clofe  the  orifice, 
and  apply  a  proper  comprefs  and  bandage.  The  common  fear  of 
this  vein’s  bleeding  afterwards  is  ill-grounded,  and  there  feldom  is 
any  difficulty  of  flopping  the  blood.  The  patient  commonly  faints 
away  in  bleeding;  but  thisoccafions  no  harm. 

Bleeding  in  the  R anulce. 

It  is  often  found  of  fervice  in  quinfies  and  other  inflammatory 
diforders  of  the  neck,  to  bleed  in  two  fmall  veins,  which  run  under 
the  tip  or  end  of  the  tongue,  efpecially  if  a  larger  vein  has  been  be¬ 
fore  opened  in  the  neck  or  arm.  To  bleed  in  thefe  veins,  a  (tridlure 
mull  be  made  upon  the  neck  ;  the  apex  of  the  tongue  mud  be  then 
elevated  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  other  the  veins  are  both 
opened,  firlt  one,  and  then  the  other,  by  the  lancet.  When  they 
have  bledfufficiently,  remove  the  ftridture  from  the  neck,  on  which 
the  bleeding  ufually  flops  of  itfelf ;  but,  if  it  does  not,  let  the  patient 
take  a  little  vinegar,  or  red  wine,  in  his  mouth,  or  elfe  apply  a  bit 
of  vitriol,  or  alum,  or  a  comprefs  dipped  in  fome  ftyptic  liquor,  till 
the  haemorrhage  ceafes.  But  there  is  no  need  of  being  too  bufy  with 
thefe  topics ;  tor  the  blood  never  flows  violently,  or  long,  without 
them  ;  and  if  there  be  not  a  good  quantity  of  blood  difeharged  by 
thefe  veins  on  the  occafions  for  which  they  are  ufually  opened,  the 
operation  is  of  no  ufe. 

The  Bramins  never  bleed ,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  fall. 

Bleeding  at  an  artery  is  called  arteriotomy  ;  which  fee. 

Bleeding  by  meajure ,  is  where  account  is  taken  of  the  quantity 
as  it  flows  from  the  vein,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  the  flux  when  the 
requifite  portion  is  obtained. 

Bleeding  at  large,  where  the  flux  is  continued  without  regard 
to  the  quantity,  till  luch  time  as  fome  expedfed  effedl  is  perceived. 
This  method  is  fometimes  ufed  in  cafes  of  apoplexies,  comata,  &c. 

Bleeding  of  a  corpfe  is  faid  to  have  frequently  happened  in  the 
bodies  of  perfons  murdered,  which  on  the  touch,  or  even  approach 
of  the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  ears,  and  other  parts ; 
it  was  formerly  admitted  in  England,  and  is  ftill  allowed  in  fome 
other  parts,  as  a  fort  of  detedtion  of  the  criminal,  and  proof  of  the 
fad.  But  the  whole  weight  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  owing  to 
credulity  and  fuperftition. 

Bleeding,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  is  likewife  applied  to  a  flux  of 
fap  out  of  the  wounded  velfels  of  plants,  either  fpontaneoufly,  at 
certain  feafons,  or  by  art,  and  the  help  of  incifion. 

BLEMISH,  among  hunters,  is  ufed  when  the  hounds,  or  bea¬ 
gles,  finding  where  the  chace  has  been,  make  a  proffer  to  enter 
but  return.  * 

BLEMMYES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fabulous  fort  of  people, 
in  Ethiopia,  fuppofed  without  heads,  having  eyes  and  mouths  on 
their  breads. 

The  word  is  formed  of  neg.  and  mtfl,  brain  ;  according  to 
Wri  ivr  Blemmyes  Ihould  have  been  people  without  brains. 

BLENCH,  a  fort  of  tenure  of  land  ;  e.  gr.  to  hold  land  in  blench, 
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isby  payment  of  a  fugar-loaf,  a  couple  of  capons,  &c.  if  demanded 
in  the  name  of  blench. 

BLEND,  Blende,  or  Black-Jack,  a  mineral  otherwife  called 
falfegalena.  See  Blind. 

Blen n-metal  iron,  a  coarfe  fort  of  iron  from  the  mines  in  Staf- 
fordfhire,  ufed  for  making  nails,  and  heavy  ware  ;  alfo  for  horfe- 
Ihoes  in  fome  places. 

Blend -water,  a  diffemper  to  which  black  cattle  are  liable.  It 
comes  feveral  ways;  namely,  1.  from  blood  ;  2.  from  the  yellows 
which  is  a  ringleader  of  all  difeafes  ;  and  3.  from  change  of  ground  ■ 
for,  being  hard,  it  is  apt  to  breed  this  evil,  which  will  be  palt  help’ 
if  not  remedied  in  fix  days.  , 

BLENNA,  in  Hippocrates,  is  a  thick  phlegm  defending  from 
the  brain  through  the  noftrils,  which  thews  a  beginning  concoc¬ 
tion. 

BLENNUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fiffi,  the  membrane 
of  whofe  gills  has  fix  bones  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  head  is  very  flant- 
ing ;  the  body  is  prickly,  and  the  belly  fins  have  two  bones.  But 
the  name  blennius ,  and  blennus,  is  ufually  applied  to  that  with  a 
furrow  between  th&eyes,  and  a  large  beautiful  fpot,  black  in  the 
middle,  and  edged  with  white,  in  the  back  fin,  and  on  this  account 
called  by  us  the  butterfly-fiffi.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  fold  in  Venice  and  clfewhere  for  the  faber.  There  are  feverai 
fpecies  of  this  genus.  Artedi  ranks  it  in  the  general  order  of  the 
acanthopterygii  ;  and  Linnaeus  in  that  of  the  jugulates.  See  plate  59. 

Blennus  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  tobacco-pipe  filh ; 
and  is  given  by  divers  authors,  particularly  Schonfeldt,  to  the 
syngnathus  corpore  hexagono,  cauda  pirn  at  a  ;  theACUS  of  Ariftotle, 
and  acus  fecunda  of  other  writers  ;  Called  alfo  by  Gefner  .and  Bello- 
nius  typhle  marina. 

BLESENS1S  bolus,  bole  of  Blois,  is  a  very  valuable  medicinal 
earth  dug  about  Saumur,  Blois,  and  Bourgoyne  in  France,  and 
feeming  to  poffefs  all  the  virtues  of  the  Armenian  bole  of  Galen, 
which  in  external  appearance  it  alfo  greatly  refembles.  In  fluxes, 
and  many  other  cafes  it  is  a  very  valuable  medicine,  and  might  be 
had  at  a  fmall  price  in  any  quantities  ;  but  there  is  generally  fold 
for  it,  the  common  red  French  bole,  or  a  counterfeit  of  it,  or  the 
fubftance  called  bole  armoniac. 

BLESTRISMUS,  in  ancient  phyfic,  denotes  a  continual  toffing 
and  inquietude  of  the  body,  occalicned  by  a  tumultuary  effervef- 
cence  of  the  blood,  efpecially  in  acute  fevers. 

The  word  I  tofs,  is  derived  from  ftma. 

BLETA  alba,  an  epithet  for  milky  urine,  proceeding  from  dif- 
eafed  kidnies. 

BLEIUS,  in  ancient  phyfic,  implies  a  perfon  whofe  fide,  by 
reafon  of  fome  internal  inflammation,  as  a  pleurify,  or  peripneu- 
mony,  turns  black  or  ljvid-fpotted,  for  the  molt  part  foon  after 
death. 

BLEW.  CAP,  a  name  given  by  the  Engl  iffi  to  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  fiffi  of  the  falmon  kind,  known  by  a  broad  blue  fpot  on  the 
head  ;  whence  their  name.  They  do  not  feem  to  breed  with  us  ; 
but  appear  in  our  rivers  only  at  certain  feafons,  when  there  have 
been  very  violent  north  winds.  The  fifliermen  rejoice  at  taking 
one  of  thefe  fiffi,  expedting  a  large  flioal  of  them  to  be  near,  as  it 
is  feldom  found  Angle. 

BLEYME,  in  farriery,  an  inflammation  in  a  horfe’s  hoof,  oc- 
cafioned  by  blood  putrified  in  the  inner  part  of  the  coffin  towards 
the  heel,  between  the  foie  and  the  coffin-bone. 

There  are  three  forts  of  bleynies ;  the  firft,  bred  infpoiled  wrinkled 
feet  with  narrow  heels,  are  ufually  feated  in  the  inward  or  weakeft 
quarter  ;  the  fecond,  befides  the  ul'ual  fymptoms  of  the  firft,  infers 
the  griftle,  and  muft  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a  quitter  bone  ; 
the  third  is  occafioned  by  fmall  (tones  and  gravel  between  the  (hoe 
and  the  foie.  For  a  cure,  they  pare  the  foot,  let  out  the  matter, 
if  any,  and  drefs  the  fore,  like  the,  prick  of  the  nail. 

BLICEA,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fiffi  caught  in 
the  German  and  other  feas,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Engliffi  fprat.  It  feems  to  be  no  other  than  a  young  herring. 

It  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  freffi-water  fiffi  of  the  leather¬ 
mouthed  kind,  and  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  the  more  common 
kind  of  carcujfms. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Eaft  Indian  fiffi,  which  might  be  more 
properly  called  harengus  minor  Indicus,  or  the  fmall  Indian  herring  ; 
being  of  the  ffiape  of  a  herring,  and  of  the  fame  colour,  but  fome- 
what  broader  and  thinner,  and  has  a  forked  tail.  It  is  a  well-tafted 
filn,  but  has  not  at  all  the  tafte  of  the  herring. 

BLIEGG,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Germans,  and 
authors  in  general,  to  the  albula  and  alburna,  by  us  called  the  bleake. 

■BRIGHT,  in  huffiandry,  a  difeafe  incident  to  plants,  affecting 
them  various  ways  ;  the  whole  plant  fometimes  periffiing  by  it,  and 
fometimes  only  the  leaves  and  bloffoms,  which  will  be  (corched 
and  ffirivelled  up,  the  reft  remaining  green  and  flouriffiing. 

Blights  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued,  dry,  eafterly  wind,  for 
feveral  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of  (bowers,  or  any 
morning  dew,  by  which  the  perl'piration  in  the  tender  bloffoms  is 
(topped,  fo  that  in  a  ffiort  time  their  colour  is  changed,  and  they 
wither  and  decay  ;  and  if  there  happen  a  long  continuance  of  the 
fame  weather,  it  equally  affects  the  tender  leaves,  whofe  perfpiring 
matter  becomes  thickened  and  glutinous,  fo  as  clofely  to  adhere  to 
the  furface  of  the  leaves,  and  become  a  proper  nutriment  to  infedts, 
which  are  always  found  preying  on  the  leaves  and  tender  branchesot* 
fruit  trees;  when  this  fort  of  blight  happens,  though  it  be  not  the 
infects  which  are  the  firft  caufe,  the  belt  remedy  yet  known,  is  gent¬ 
ly  to  waffi  and  fprinkle  over  the  trees  from  time  to  time  with  fair 
water ;  and  if  the  young  (hoots  feem  much  infedled,  to  waffi  them 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  fo  as  to  clear  them,  it  poflible,  fromthisglu* 
tmous  matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  perfpiration  may  not  be  ob- 
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ftru&ed.  Add,  that  broad  flat  pans,  or  tubs  of  water,  being  placed 
near  the  trees,  which  may  receive  the  vapours  exhaled  from  them, 
will  help  to  keep  their  tender  parts  in  a  du&ile  ftate  ;  but  whenever 
this  operation  of  wattling  the  trees  is  performed,  it  (hould  be  early 
in  the  day,  that  the  moitture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  cold  of  the 
night  comes  on,  efpecially  if  the  nights  are  frofly  ;  nor  Ihould  it 
be  done  when  the  fun  fliines  very  hot  upon  the  wall,  which  would 
be  apt  to  fcorch  up  the  tender  bloffoms. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  fpring,  is  the  (harp  hoary  frofts, 
■which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hotfun-lhinein  the  day-time,  which 
is  the  moil  fpdden  and  certain  deflroyer  of  fruits  known;  for  the 
cold  of  the  night  ftarves  the  tender  parts  of  the  bloflbms,  and  the 
fun  riling  hot  upon  the  walls  before  the  moifl  ure  is  dried  from  the 
bloflbms,  which  being  in  fmall  globules,  doth  colle£l  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  and  thereby  fcorch  the  tender  flowers,  and  other  parts  of 
the  plants. 

But  blights  are  frequently  no  more  than  an  inward  weaknefs,  or 
diflemper  in  trees,  which  evidently  appears,  if  we  confider  how  of¬ 
ten  it  happens,  that  trees  againfl  the  fame  wall,  expofed  to  the  fame 
afpedt,  and  equally  enjoying  the  advantages  of  fun  and  air,  with 
every  other  circumftance,  which  might  render  them  equally  healthy, 
are  often  obferved  to  differ  greatly  in  flrength  and  vigour  :  and  as 
often  do  we  obferve  the  weak  trees  to  be  continually  blighted,  when 
the  vigorous  ones  in  the  fame  fituation  efcape.  'This  weaknefs  in  a 
tree  proceeds  either  from  want  of  a  fufiicient  fupply  of  nourilhment 
to  maintain  it  in  perfect  vigour,  or  from  fome  ill  qualities  in  the 
foil  where  it  grows,  or,  perhaps  from  fome  bad  quality  in  the  flock, 
or  inbred  diflemper  of  the  bud,  or  cion,  which  it  had  imbibed  from 
it’s  mother-tree,  or  from  mifmanagement  in  the  pruning,  &c. 

There  is  another  fort  of  blight,  againfl  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  guard  fruit-trees,  that  is,  (harp,  pinching,  frofly  mornings, 
which  often  happen  at  the  time  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or 
while  the  fruit  is  very  young,  and  occafions  the  bloflbms,  or  fruit, 
to  dropoff:  and  fometimes  the  tender  parts  of  the  (hoots  and  leaves 
are  greatly  injured  thereby.  The  only  method  yet  found  out  to 
prevent  this  mifehief  is,  by  carefully  covering  the  walls  either 
with  mats,  or  canvas,  which  being  faftened  fo  as  not  to  be 
difturbed  with  wind,  and  fuffered  to  remain  on  during  the  night, 
they  are  to  be  taken  off  every  day,  if  the  weather  permits. 

Another  fort  of  blight,  which  fometimes  happens  in  April,  or 
May,  and  which  is  often  very  deftrudlive  to  orchards  and  open  plan¬ 
tations,  and  againfl  which  we  know'  of  no  remedy,  is  what  is  cal¬ 
led  a  fre-blajl,  which  in  a  few  hours  hath  not  only  deffroyed  the 
fruit  and  leaves,  but  many  times  parts  of  the  trees,  and  fometimes 
whole  ones  have  been  killed  by  it.  This  isfuppofed  to  beeffedted 
by  volumes  of  tranfparent,  flying  vapours*  w'hich,  among  the  many 
forms  they  revolve  into,  may  fometimes  approach  fo  near  a  hemi- 
fphere,  or  hemicylinder,  either  in  their  upper  or  lower  furface,  as 
thereby  to  make  the  beams  of  the  fun  converge  enough  to  fcorch 
the  plants  or  trees  they  fall  upon,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  convergency  of  the  fun’s  rays.  This  more  frequently  happens 
In  clofe  plantations,  where  the  ftagnating  vapours  from  the  earth, 
and  the  plentiful  perfpirations  from  the  trees,  are  pent  in,  for  want 
of  a  free  air  to  diflipate  and  difpel  them  ;  than  in  thofe  planted  at 
a  greater  diflance,  or  furrounded  with  hills  or  woods. 

To  prevent  blights,  the  more  knowing  among  country-people, 
while  theeaffcrly  winds  blow',  ufed  to  guard  againfl  them  by  burn¬ 
ing  heaps  of  weeds,  chaff,  and  other  combuftibles,  on  the  wind-fide 
of  their  orchards,  that  the  fmokc  may  either  poifon  the  infedts,  or 
their  eggs,  as  they  pafs  along.  It  may  be  added,  that  thefe  fires 
are  often  made  with  good  fuccefs,  to  deftroy  the  caterpillars,  even 
after  they  are  hatched,  and  have  begun  to  devour  the  trees. 

Another  method  of  preferving  trees  from  blights  is,  by  fprinkling 
tobacco-duft,  or  pepper-duft,  or  waffling  the  leaves  with  water 
wherein  tobacco-ltalks  have  been  infufed  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is  pre- 
fent  death  to  all  infedls  and  animalcules.  . 

Another  is  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  when  withered,  and  cutting 
off  the  fmaller  branches,  when  they  produce  crooked  and  unna¬ 
tural  (hoots.  ... 

Dr.  Hales  recommends  waffling  and  fprinklmg  the  trees  occafi- 
onally  with  fair  water:  and  if  their  (hoots  feem  to  be  much  in- 
fedled,  waffling  them  with  a  woollen  cloth,  fo  that  their  perfpira- 
tion  may  not  be  obflructed. 

Corn,  like  other  forts  of  grain,  is  liable  to  blights,  call edjmut. 
BLIKE,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  a  fi(h  re- 
fcmbling  our  river  chub,  but  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
zarta,  or  the  zerte  ;  it  is  called  by  Gefner  capita  anadromus. 

BLIND,  deprived  of  the  fenfeof  fight.  See  Blindness. 
Blind.  Pore  or  pur-BUND,  is  faid  of  a  perfon  who  is  very 

(hort-fighted.  . 

Blind,  moon,  is  ufed  in  fpeakingof  horfes,  which,  according  to 
the  vulgar,  but  very  abfurd  opinion,  lofe  their  fight  only  under  cer¬ 
tain  dates  of  the  moon,  and  fee  at  every  other  time.  This  difeafe 
is  the  forerunner  of  catara&s,  and  generally  ends  in  total  blindnefs. 

In  fome  cafes  of  this  diflemper,  a  thin  vifeid  corrofive  water 
runs  from  the  difeafed  eye,  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  eye  and  eye- lids  are  fwelledand  inflamed.  In  other  cafes, 
the  difeafed  eve  difeharges  no  humour ;  but  looks  thick  and  troubled  ; 
and  the  horfe  fees  little  or  very  indiflimflly.  Belidesbleeding,  which 
isneceffary  in  fome  cafes,  purges  (hould  be  admirnftered  twice  a 
week.  Lenitive  ele&uary  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
Glauber’s  purging  falts,  three  ounces  ;  the  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes, 
two  ounces,  mixed  with  white  wine  and  water,  or  warm  water- 
gruel,  are  very  proper  for  this  purpole.  Cutting  out  the  haw  is 
alfo  an  operation  which  is  ufually  performed  on  moon-blind  horfes. 
Blind  alfo  denotes  occult,  or  imperceptible.  Hence, 

Blind  rampart,  among  the  ancients,  was  that  befet  with  (harp 

flakes,  concealed  by  grals  or  leaves  growing  upon  them. 
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Blind  tcflmomes,  thofe  given  in  writing  by  abfent  perfons. 

A  blind  man,  by  the  civil  law,  cannot  make  a  teftament,  except 
under  certain  modifications ;  but  in  every  cafe  he  is  difabled  from 
being  a  witnefs  to  a  teftament,  on  account  of  his  being  blind, 

Blind  is  alfo  applied  to  bodies  without  apertures.  Hence,  wre 
meet  with  blind  wall,  blind  chambers,  thofe  without  windows. 

lind  is  alfo  ufed  in  (peaking  of  veffels  which  are  not  perforated. 

1  hus,  the  chemifts  fay,  a  blind  alembic  :  that  is,  one  which  has  no 
aperture.  A  tube  clofed  at  top,  is  faid  to  be  a  blind  one. 

Blind  granado,  that  which  does  not  light,  or  take  fire. 

Bli  nd,  in  ichthyology,  a  term  ufed  in  Cornwall  for  a  fi(h  of  the 
cod-kind.  It  is  more  univerfally  called  in  Englilh  the  bib,  and  by 
authors  the  afellus  lufeus. 

Blind, or  Blinde,  among  mineralifts,  a  kind  of  lead  marcafite  • 
by  our  miners  called  mock-ore,  mock-lead,  and  wild-lead. 

It  is  a  mineral  mafs,  flaky,  gloffy,  and  breaking  in  angles,  much 
like  the  potters  lead-ore,  only  of  a  colour  more  dufky,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  to  black.  In  it  are  veins  of  a  yellow  (hining  marcafite, 
with  a  little  white  fpar,  and  on  one  fide  a  greenilh  sruginous  mat¬ 
ter.  On  a  trial  by  the  fire,  it  yielded  very  little  copper,  lefs  lead, 
and  no  tin.  It  is  very  obflinate,  feveral  attempts  having  been 
made  with  the  alkaline  fluxes  to  run  it,  but  in  vain. 

Blind,  among  traders,  a  kind  of  falfe  light  which  they  have  in 
their  warehoufesand  (hops,  to  prevent  too  great  a  light  from  dimi- 
nifhing  the  luflre  of  their  linens  and  fluffs. 

Blinds,  orBLiNDES,  in  the  art  of  war,  denote  every  thing  fer- 
ving  to  cover  the  befiegers  from  the  enemy,  as  wool-packs,  earth- 
balkets,  fand-bags,  and  the  like.  They  are  fometimes  planks  fet 
up,  properly  called  mantlets  ;  others  are  of  baffeets,  others  of  bar¬ 
rels. 

Blinds  fignify,  more  particularly,  a  fort  of  defence  commonly 
made  of  ofiers,  or  branches  interwoven,  and  laid  acrofs  between 
two  rows  of  flakes,  about  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  four  or  five 
feet  afunder;ufed  particularly  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  when  they 
are  extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis,  ferving  tolhelter  the  work¬ 
men,  and  prevent  their  being  over-looked  by  the  enemy.  See  plats 

91,  fig.  i. m 

Blind  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  orillon. 

BLINDING,  a  kind  of  corporal  puniftiment  among  the  anci¬ 
ents,  infli£led  on  thieves,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and  others;  and 
from  which  the  ancient  Chrirtians  were  not  exempt.  Sometimes 
lime  and  vinegar,  or  barely  fealding  vinegar,  was  poured  into  the 
eyes,  till  their  balls  wereconfumed  ;  fometimes  a  rope  was  twilled 
round  the  head  till  the  eyes  darted  out.  Total  blindnefs  was  in 
after  times  changed  for  a  diminution  of  fight,  effected  by  holding 
a  red-hot  iron  di(h  before  the  eyes,  till  their  humours  were  dried, 
and  their  coats  (hrivelled  up. 

Blinding  likewife  denotes  a  fpecicsof  necromancy,  whereby  a 
vilible  body  may  be  concealed  or  hidden  by  an  invifible  power. 

Blinding  of  a  cafemate,  in  the  military  art,  implies  the  eredling 
a  battery  againfl  it,  in  order  to  difmount  it’s  cannon,  and  render 
them  ufelefs. 

BLINDNESS,  a  total  privation  of  fight,  arifing  from  an  ob- 
ftrudlion  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  fight,  or  from  an  intire 
deprivation  of  them. 

There  are  divers  fpecies  of  blindnefs ;  viz.  natural  blindnefs ;  that 
happening  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  Prreternatu- 
ral,  or  morbid  blindnefs,  that  owing  to  difeafe  or  accident.  Partial 
blindnefs,  that  wherein  fome  faint  glimmering  is  left,  as  in  thofe 
who  have  ripe  catarafts,  yet  can  difeern  dayfrom  night.  Tranfient 
blindnefs ,  that  which  gives  way  of  itfelf  in  time,  as  in  whelps,  kit¬ 
tens,  &e.  Periodical  blindnefs,  that  which  comes  and  goes  by  turns, 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  moon,  time  of  day,  or  the  like. 
Diurnal  blindnefs,  is  that  called  hemera  copia.  Nodlurnal  blindnefs, 
that  which  enlues  on  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  in  perfons  who  fee  per- 
fe£tly  well  in  the  day.  Total  blindnefs,  that  wherein  all  fight  or 
even  perception,  of  light,  is  wanting,  as  in  perfons  (\one-blind. 
Perpetual  blindnefs,  that  which  remains  alike  under  all  the  diverfity 
of  feafons,  times,  ages,  &c. 

The  caufesof  blindnefs  are  either  ordinary,  produced  by  a  decay 
of  the  optic  nerve  ;  or  extraordinary,  caufed  by  malignant  flenches, 
polfonous  juices  dropt  into  the  eye,  baneful  vermin,  long  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  dark,  &c. 

The  miferies  of  blindnefs  are  feelingly  painted  by  Milton,  and 
may  be  alfo  partly  inferred  from  the  ecltacies  into  which  perfons 
have  fallen  on  their  recovery  from  it. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a  gentleman,  who  having  been  blind,  and 
brought  to  fight  at  eighteen,  was  very  near  going  diftradted  with 
the  joy. 

We  find  various  recompenfes  for  blindnefs,  or  fubftitutes  for  the 
ufe  of  the  eyes,  in  the  wonderful  fagacity  of  many  blind  perfons  ; 
fome  of  whom  have  been  enabled  to  perform  all  forts  of  curious  and 
fubtile  works  in  the  niceft  and  mod  dexterous  manner.  The  mod 
furprifing  example  of  this  kind  we  meet  with  in  the  following  ac- 

Dr.  Saunderfon  was  born  in  1682,  and  when  a  twelvemonth  old 
loff,  by  the  fmall-pox,  not  only  his  fight,  but  his  eyes  alfo,  which 
came  away  in  abfeefs  ;  yet  he  became  matter  of  the  writings  of  Eu¬ 
clid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantes,  from  hearing  them  read  in  their 
original  Greek  ;  would  quote  the  mod  beautiful  paflages  of  Virgil 
and  Hoiace  in  conversation  with  propriety.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
the  waitings  of  Cicero,  and  didlated  Latin  ir  a  familiar  and  elegant 
flyle  When  a  boy,  he  (hewed  his  propenfity  to  mathematical  flu- 
dies  :  he  could  perform  the  mod  difficult  arithmetical  problems, 
and  make  long  calculations  by  his  memory,  and  form  in  his  mind 
new  theorems  for  their  more  ready  folution.  At  the  age  of  25  he 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  not  as  a  fcholar,  but  as  a 
matter.  A  young  man  withoyt  fight,  fortune,  or  friends,  and  un¬ 
taught 
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taught  himfelf,  fets  up  for  a  teacher  of  philofophy  in  an  univerfity 
•where  it  then  reigned  in  the  greateft  perfection  ;  yet  his  lefture  was 
croudedas  foon  as  open  ;  and  the  Principia  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
his  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univerfalis,  were  explained  and  ilhtf- 
trated  by  Mr.  Saunderfon  infuch  a  manner  as  made  him  univerfally 
admired  :  in  a  word,  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  the  theory  of 
vi-fion,  the  effefts  of  glaffes,  the  phaenomena  of  the  rainbow,  and 
other  objects  of  fight,  were  treated  in  the  leftures  of  this  blind  man, 
with  a  perfpicuity  which  has  feldom  been  equalled,  and  never  fur- 
paired.  His  merit  got  him  the  friendlhip  and  refpcft  of  the  greateft 
mathematicians  of  his  time  :  among  hisffriends,  the  prince  of  phi- 
lofophers,  Sir  Ifaae  Newton,  was  the  chief,  whole  candour  and  ge¬ 
nerality  were  equal  to  his  genius.  By  his  intereft,  chiefly,  Mr. 
Saunderfon  waschofen  Lucalian  profeflbr  of  mathematics,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Whifton,  in  1721  ;  and  in  1728,  when  his  late  ma- 
jefty  vilited  the  univerfity,  he  delircd  to  fee  this  remarkable  perfon, 
who  was  created  doftor  of  laws  by  his  royal  favour.  He  died  in 
1739.  He  had  the  fenfe  of  feeling  in  the  molt  acute  perfedtion  ; 
he  could  obferve  the  leaft  difference  of  rough  and  fmooth  in  a  fur- 
face,  or  the  leaft  defeft  of  polilh  ;  and  aftually  diltinguilhed,  in  a 
fet  of  Roman  medals,  the  genuine  from  the  falfe,  though  they  had 
been  counterfeited  fo  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a  connoiffeur  ;  but  the 
profeflbr,  who  had  no  eye  to  truft  to,  could  feel  a  roughnefs  in  the 
new  caft  fufficient  to  diftinguilh  them  by.  He  could  feel  the  leaft 
alteration  in  the  atmofphere,and  knew  when  a  cloud  pafledoverthe 
fun  :  he  could  tell  when  any  thing  was  held  near  his  face,  or  when 
he  pafled  by  a  tree,  if  the  air  was  calm.  He  had  a  board  with  holes 
bored  at  half  an  inch  from  each  other:  inthefepins  were  fixed, 
and  by  drawing  a  piece  of  twine  round  thefr  heads,  he  could  deli¬ 
neate  all  rectilinear  figures  ufed  in  geometry,  fooner  than  any  man 
could  with  a  pen.  He  had  another  board  with  holes  made  in  right 
lines  for  pins  of  different  fizes,  by  the  help  of  which  he  could  calcu¬ 
late  and  let  down  the  fums,  products,  or  quotients  in  numbers,  as 
readily  as  others  could  do  by  writing.  He  had  a  refined  ear,  a  vaft 
genius  for  mufic,  and  could  diftinguilh  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  note  : 
by  this  fenfe,  he  knew  any  perfon  whom  he  had  evet  once  converted 
with.  He  could  judge  or  the  fize  of  any  room  into  which  he  was 
introduced  ;  of  the  diftance  he  was  from  the  wall ;  and  if  ever  he 
had  walked  over  any  pavement  in  courts,  piazzas,  &c.>yhich  re¬ 
flected  found,  and  was  afterwards  conducted  thither  again,  he  could 
exaCtly  tell  whereabouts  in  the  walk  he  was  placed,  merely  by  the 
note  it  founded.  By  the  ftrengthof  his  memory  he  could  multiply, 
divide,  and  extraCt  the  fquare  or  cube  root,  to  many  places  of 
figures  ;  could  go  along  with  any  calculator  in  working  algebraical 
problems,  infinite  feries,  &c.  and  correCt  immediately  the  flips  of 
the  pen,  either  in  figns  or  numbers.  In  the  knowlege  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  he  was  equal  to  any,  and  in  his  addrefs  as  a  teacher  he 
was  perhaps  fuperior  to  all.  The  above  particulars  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Saunderfon’s  Life  prefixed  to  his  Algebra  ;  which  work 
is  the  moft  perfeCt  of  it’s  kind  ever  publiftied,  being  a  perfeCt 
model  for  mathematical  compofitions,  and  corroborates  the  truth 
of  the  account  of  the  doctor’s  great  genius. 

We  fhall  only  mention  another  inftance,  not  unworthv  notice, 
namely,  that  of  a  blind  guide,  who,  according  to  the  report  of 
good  writers,  ufed  to  conduCt  the  merchants  through  thefands  and 
deferts  of  Arabia. 

Blindness,  in  farriery.  When  ahorfe  becomes  blind,  it  may 
be  thus  difeerned  :  his  walk  or  ftep  is  always  uncertain  and  unequal, 
fo  that  he  does  not  fet  down  his  feet  boldly  when  led  in  one’s  hand  : 
but  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  an  expert  horfeman,  and  if  he 
be  a  beaft  of  metal,  then  the  fear  of  the  lpurs  will  make  him  go 
refolutely  and  freely  ;  fo  that  his  blindnefs  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

The  caufe  of  the  ordinary  blindnefs  in  horfes,  according  to  Dr. 
Lower,  is  a  fpungy  excrefcence,  growing  in  one,  fometime.*  in  two 
or  three  places  of  the  uvea,  which  being  at  length  overgrown, 
covers  the  pupil  when  the  horfe  is  brought  into  the  light,  though 
it  dilates  again  in  a  dark  ftable. 

It  is  a  difeafe  incident,  for  the  moft  part,  to  horfes  of  an  iron  grey 
or  dapple  grey  colour,  when  ridden  too  hard,  or  backed  too  young. 

BLINKS,  among  hunters,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  boughs 
broken  down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  the  way  where  deer  are 
likely  to  pafs,  to  hinder  their  running,  or  rather  to  guide  the  hun¬ 
ter,  by  marking  which  way  a  deer  runs. 

BLINKING  of  beer,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  letting  the 
wort  ftand  for  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till  it  hath  acquired  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity,  in  order  to  difpofe  it  to  fine,  and  be  the  fooner 
ready  for  drinking. 

BLISSOM,  among  hufbandmen,  is  the  aft  of  a  ram  when  cou¬ 
pling  with  a  ewe  :  it  is  corruptly  called  blojfom. 

BLISTER,  among  phyficians,  a  thin  bladder  containing  a  wa¬ 
tery  humour,  whether  occafioned  by  burns,  and  the  like  accidents, 
or  by  veficatories  laid  on  different  parts  of  the  body  for  that  purpofe. 

BUJlers  are  unguents,  cataplafms,  or  pjaifters  made  of  fharp,  ir¬ 
ritating  medicaments,  which  have  a  faculty  of  drawing  the  hu¬ 
mours  from  within,  outwards  ;  inflaming  and  ulcerating  the  fkin, 
andraifingw/for,or  bladders;  whence  their  denomination,  veficatory. 

Veficatories  are  commonly  made  of  cantharides,  of  euphorbium, 
figs,  fublimate  of  mercury,  lapis  infernal  is,  mujlard,  anacardium ,  f jieills, 
briony,  vinegar,  pepper,  leaven ,  leffer [purge,  &c.  which  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  made  up  with  honey,  gum,  refins,  &c.  to  bring  them  to 
the  confiftence  required. 

Blijltring  chiefly  takes  place  in  delirious  and  feveTifh  diforders, 
apoplexies,  pleurifies,  and  the  like.  Some  alfo  preferibe  it  in  the 
hydrocephalus,  ophthalmia ,  fuffocative  catarrhs,  cephalaa,  &c.  Some 
fav,  that  blifering  is  generally  found  hurtful  in  dropfies, 

Dr  Morgan  endeavours  to  difeard  the  method  of  dreffing  blifers, 
■  >  which  nothing  is  gained,  but  the  plaguing  and  tormenting  the 


patient,  and  depriving  him  of  the  benefit  of  a  much  greater  dif- 
charge,  which  would  be  at  leaft  three  to  one,  were  the  fame  plailter 
left  on  for  four  or  five  days,  or  as  long  as  it  will  draw  off  anv 
thing  ;  and  then,  wdien  it  has  done  running,  taking  it  off'  and  ap¬ 
plying  a  plaifter  of  melilot,  or  rather  of  diachylum,  once,  for  all, 
till  the  part  is  quite  well  and  healed. 

Blistering  is  ufed  by  farriers  in  cafes  of  ftrains  and  ftirunk 
finews  in  horfes,  with  good  effeft,  as  fome  maintain;  but  others 
rejeft  this  praftice,  as  ufelefs. 

BLITE,  blitum,  in  botany,  ftrawberry  fpinach,  a  genus  of  tire 
monandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants.  It  has  no  flower  petals  :  the  fruit 
is  a  berry-like  capfule,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  iomewhat  com- 
preffed  ;  the  feed  is  fingle,  of  a  globular  figure,  comprelfed,  and 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  capfule. 

Blite,  on  account  of  it’s  cooling  and  emollient  qualities,  is  re¬ 
commended  in  dyfenteries  and  fpitting  of  blood. 

BLOATED  fijh,  or  herring,  in  ourftatutes,  thofe  which  are  half 
dried.  Bloated  herrings  are  made  by  fteeping  .them  in  a  peculiar 
brine,  and  then  hanging  them  to  dry  in  a  chimney. 

BLOATING,  emphyfema,  a  puffing  up  or  inflation  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  habit  of  the  body,  lodged  chiefly  in  the  adipofe  cells,  and  ari- 
fing  from  air  being  admitted  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

BLOCK,  imports  a  piece  of  marble  or  ftone,  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  quarry,  before  it  has  affumed  any  form  from  the  workman’s 
hand. 

Block,  in  mechanics,  is  a  large  piece  of  folid  wood,  whereon 
to  fallen,  fafhion,  or  cut  any  thing ;  fuch  as  a  chopping  block,  a 
fugar  refiner’s  block,  a  fmith’s  block,  an  executioner’s  block. 

Block,  mounting.  See  the  article  Anabathra. 

Block,  among  cutters  in  wood,  is  a  thick  piece  of  pear-tree, 
box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe-grained  wood,  free  from  knots,  bn 
w'hich  they  cut  their  figures  in  relievo  with  knives,  chiffels,  &c. 
Blocks  of  this  kind  are  alfo  ufed  in  card-making  ;  and  from  them 
the  modern  art  of  printing  firfl  arofe. 

Block,  in  bowling,  called  alfo  the  jack,  the  mark  which  is 
aimed  at ;  being  a  fmall-fized  bowl  laid  on  the  green  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe. 

Block,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  perch,  covered  with  cloth, 
whereon  a  bird  of  prey  is  kept. 

Blocks,  in  naval  affairs,  little  machines  for  the  ropes  to  run  in,, 
which  are  fo  fituated  amonglt  the  rigging  as  to  govern  the  moft  ne- 
ceffary  mechanifm  aloft,  fuch  as  hoilting,  lowering,  traverfing,  and 
gathering  or  brailing  up  the  iails  by  hauling  on  certain  ropes  on 
deck  :  a  block  conflfts  of  a  piece  of  wood  nearly  oval,  fo  hollowed  as 
to  receive  an  hollow-edged,  cylindrical  wheel  called  a  lheave, 
which  is  commonly  made  of  lignum  vita,  or  other  durable  wood  : 
perpendicular  to  the  hollow  of  the  block,  and  plane  of  the  fhcave, 
there  is  a  hole  bored  through  both,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  pin,  which 
fills  up  the  hole  of  the  block,  and  leaves  fufficient  room  for  the 
(heave  to  be  turned  with  great  cafe.  Some  blocks  that  are  required 
to  draw  a  greater  drain  are  fitted  with  two,  three,  or  more  (heaves, 
and  are  called  double,  treble,  fourfold,  See.  1 

The  cat -block  is  for  drawing  the  anchor  up  to  the  cat-head. 
Thefwivel  in  the  iron-bound  block  is  to  turn  it,  that  the  parts 
of  the  purchafe  affixed  to  it,  called  the  tackle,  may  not  be  twitted 
round  each  other,  which  would  greatly  diminifh  it’s  force. 

The  lop- block  is  to  hoift  up  or  lower  "the  top-mafts,  and  is  hooked 
in  a  bolt  driven  in  the  cap. 

The  clue-garnet  blocks  are  fixed  to  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of 
the  fails,  and  are  for  drawing  them  up  to  the  yard,  when  the  fail  is 
to  be  contrafted  or  furled. 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  blocking  up  a  place,  by 
polling  troops  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  to  keep  lupplies  of 
men  and  provifions  from  getting  into  it  ;  and  by  thefe  means  pro- 
pofing  to  llarve  it  out,  without  making  any  regular  attacks. 

To  raife  a  blockade,  is  to  force  the  troops  that  keep  the  place 
blocked  up,  from  their  polls. 

Blockades  are  formed  by  the  cavalry. 

Block -battery,  in  military  affairs,  denotes  a  wooden  battery, 
moveable  on  four  wheels  from  place  to  place,  whereby  they  fire 
over  the  parapet :  where  room  is  wanted,  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
galleries  and  cafemates. 

Block -houfe,  a  kind  of  wooden  fort  or  battery,  mounted  on  rol¬ 
lers  or  on  a  veffel,  and  ufed  cither  on  the  water,  or  in  counterfcarp.s 
and  counter-approaches. 

Block  fometimes  denotes  a  brick  or  done  fort  built  on  a  bridge  or 
the  brink  of  a  river,  lerving  not  only  for  it’s  defence,  but  for  the 
command  of  the  river,  above  and  below.  Such  was  the  block- 
houfe  on  the  bridge  of  Drefden. 

BLOCKING,  a  term  applied  by  middle-age  writers,  to  a  kind 
of  burial  ufed  for  perfons  dying  excommunicated. 

Blockings,  circular,  in  architecture,  are  bafes  to  the  dome, 
which,  by  their  apparent  folidity,  feem  to  ftrengthen  it,  and,  while 
they  take  from  the  height,  add  a  peculiar  gracelulncfs  to  it’s  appear¬ 
ance. 

Blockings,  fquare,  when  enriched  with  bafeand  cap,  are  called 
pedeftals. 

BLOCKY,  a  name  given  by  jew'ellers  to  a  diamond  w'hen  it’s 
fides  are  too  upright,  by  it’s  table  and  collet  being  difproportion- 
ably  large. 

JfrpOMARY,  Bloomary,  or  BlOMARY -hearth,  in  metallurgy, 
.the  firfl  forge  through  which  iron  palies,  after  it  is  melted  out  of 
the  ore.  See  Iron. 

BLOOD,  fanguis,  a  red  liquor  circulating  through  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  other  velfels  of  animal  bodies,  ferving  for  the  fupport  of 
life,  and  nourifhment  of  all  the  parts. 

Blood,  micrqfcopically  examined ,  is  compofed  of  a  thin  watery  li¬ 
quor 
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quor  called ferum,  and  a  thick  red  part  called  craffamentum,  which, 
when  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  appears  toconhft  of  red  globules 
of  a  Certain  determined  magnitude.  Thcfe  globules  are  generally 
believed  to  be  of  the  fame  magnitude  in  all  animals  that  have  red 
blood. 

As  blood  is  originally  derived  from  our  aliment,  it  muftconfift  of 
the  fame  principles,  and  confequentlv  abound  with  falts  and  oils. 
The  falts  of  fh  e  blood  are  partly  of  the  fixed  neutral  kind,  and  partly 
fuchas  are  rendered  femi-volatile  by  the  heat  and  motion  to  which 
they  are  fubje&ed  :  both  irritate  the  fcnfible  nervous  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  any  kind  of  fait  applied  to  the  eye 
gives  great  uneafinefs.  From  thcfe  qualities  of  blood  the  late  learned 
and  celebrated  Dr.  Whvtt  concluded,  that  it  mult  be  well  fitted  to 
communicate  a  gentle Jlimulus  to  thofe  fenlible  nerves  which  termi¬ 
nate  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the 
heart ;  and  confequentl  v  that  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  this  caufe.  The  diameter  of  a  red  globule  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  part  of  an  inch. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained 
in  the  human  body  ;  fome  making  it  only  10  pounds,  whilft  others 
make  if  to  be  20,  60,  or  even  too  pounds:  but  then  thefe  lalt  com¬ 
prehend  the  juices  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  under  the  term  blood. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  current  blood  in  a  horfe,  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Hales  found  it  to  be,  at  a  low  computation,  1 105  cubic  inches,  or 
422  pounds.  1  ■■  r  :  •  1 

Blood  is  the  great  fource  from  whence  all  the  other  liquors  of  the 
body  are  derived  ;  for  the  origin  of  which,  fee  the  article  Sangui¬ 
fication.  .....  •  >- 

Recent  blood  is  equably  fluid,  and  in  tafte  fomewhat  faline. 
Viewed  by  a  microfcope,  it  appears  cotnpofed  of  numerous  red  glo¬ 
bules  fwimming  in  a  tranfparent  fluid. 

The  ufe  of  the  globules  in  the  blood  feems  chiefly  to  be  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  heat  in  the  body  ;  and  that  of  the  Jerum  for  nutrition, 
and  by  the  various  fecretions  from  it  to  moiflenthe  feveral  furtaces 
in  the  body,  to  preferve  the  flexibility  of  the  folids,  See.  A  due 
proportion  of  the  refpeClive  parts  of  the  blood  is  neccHarv  to  health  ; 
a  redundance  Of  the  globules  difpofes  to  acute  tevers,  inflammations, 
&c.  and  their  deficiency,  to  many  chronical  diforders. 

As  to  the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  condenfed  ;  but  mod  writers  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  acid  which  it  receives  from  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

On  llandjng  for  a  little  time,  it  feparates  into  a  thick  c  raff  amentum, 
and  fluid  ferum.  Bv  agitation  it  continues  fluid:  a  confident  po¬ 
lypous  matter  adheres  to  the  ftirrer,  which,  by  repeated  ablution 
with  water,  becomes  white. 

Received  from  the  vein  in  warm  water,  it  depofits  a  quantity  of 
tranlparent  filamentous  matter,  the  red  portion  continuingdiflolved 
In  the  water.  On  evaporating  the  fluid,  a  red  powdery  fubftance  is 

left. 

It  congeals  by  froft,  and  becomes  fluid  again  by  warmth  :  after 
the  iiqtiefadtion  it  quickly  putrefies.  Fluid  and  florid  blood,  expoled 
to  a  temperate  air,  putrefies  fooner  than  fuch  as  is  more  denfe. 

Infpiffated  todrynefs,  it  leaves  a  dark  coloured  mafs,  amounting 
at  a  medium  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  blood,  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  a  bitter  faline  tafte,  eafily  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
bluifti  flame.  The  exficcated  blood  is  not  difloluble  in  acid  or  in 
alkaline  liquors,  but  gives  fome  tindfure  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  is  more  powerfully  adfed  upon  by  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Recent  blood  is  coagulated  by  the  mineral  acids,,  and  by  moft  of 
the  combinations  of  them  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies.  With 
vegetable  acids,  and  withfolutionsof  neutral  falts,  it  mingles  equa¬ 
bly  without  coagulation.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  render 
It  more  fluid,  and  preferve  it  from  coagulating. 

The  ferum  of  blood  is  more  faline  than  the  craffumentum ,  and- does 
rtot  fo  fpeedily  putrefy.  It  freezes  with  fomewhat  more  difficulty 
than  pure  water,  and  it’s  aqueous  part  evaporates,  by  a  gentle 
warmth,  fomewhat  more  readily,  leaving  about  one  twelfth  the 
weight  of  the  Jerum  of  a  folid  yellowifh  pellucid  matter.  Expofed 
loa  heat  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  human  body,  it  coagulates 
into  a  folid  mafs,  without  any  confiderable  evaporation.  Both  this 
coagulum ,  and  the  infpiffated  ferum,  are  readily  inflammable  in  the 
fire,  not  difloluble  in  water,  or  in  fpirit  of  wine,  in  acid,  or  in  al¬ 
kaline  liquors. 

Blood,  analyfts  of  the.  While  the  blood  remains  in  it’s  veflels, 
it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  uniform  and  homogeneous  ;  but,  when 
let  out  and  cold,  feparates  fpontaneoufly  into  two  different  parts  : 
the  one  red  and  fibrous,  which  coheres  into  a  mafs,  and  is  called  the 
cruor;  the  other  thin  and  tranfparent,  which  retains  it’s  fluidity 
when  cold,  and,  being  fuppofed  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  other, 
fuftains  and  bears  it  up,  and  is  called  the  ferum.  The  proportion 
of  the  ferum  to  the  cruor.  Dr.  Drake  makes,  at  a  medium,  as  one 
and  a  half  to  one:  but  Mr.  Boyle,  more  accurately,  makes  the  ferum 
jrl  of  the  whole  blood ;  and  Dr.  jurin,  -j-fof  the  whole  weight,  or 
|  of  the  bulk. 

Extravafated  blood  being  left  to  itfelf,  the  red  globules  run  forcibly 
together,  and  fqueeZe  out  the  intervening  ferum  in  fome  animals 
"ith  a  greater,  in  others  with  a  lefs  force  ;  which  is  a  proof,  that 
thefe  globules  are  endowed  with  an  attractive,  power.  This  force  in 
deer’s  blood  is  fo  weak,  that  it  fcarcely  coagulates  into  a  firm  crafj'u- 
mentum.  On  the  contrary,  in  fome  great  and  ftrong  beafts,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  tough,  and  almoft  indiffoluble  mafs;  fo  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  was  frequently  drank  by  the  ancients,  as  a  molt  effectual  poi- 
fon. 

By  accurate  obfervations,  it  has  been  difeovered,  that  the  blood 
confifts  chiefly  of  phlegm,  as  the  bafisor  vehicle  ;  of  volatile  falts; 
ot  oil,  which,  by  fome  nice  examiners,  has  been  found  of  two  kinds ; 
and  ot  caput  mortuum,  or  earth,  which,  though  it  may  coniiit  of  di- 
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little  fixed  fait.  From  the  beft  experiments  of  this  kind  it  appears 
that  in  feven  ounces  of  human  blood,  there  are  five  ounces  two 
drachms  of  phlegm,  three  drachms  of  a  fubtile  fpirituous  oil,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  thicker  oil,  two  drachms  of  fait,  and  about  two  of 
earth. - 


Blood,  changes  and  diforders  of  the.  From  the  mixture  of  ele¬ 
ments,  and  their  lax  composition  in  the  blood ,  it  becomes  fufceptible 
of  various  alterations  and  impreffions  ;  the  principal  whereof  are 
coagulation,  which  ufually  attends  it  out  of  the  body,  fometimes  in 
it,  and  fcarce  ever  without  an  artificial  procurement,  but  always 
mortal  :  and  diflolution,  which  is  of  an  oppofue  nature  to  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  confifts  in  fuch  a  comminution  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the 
blood,  as  indifpofes  it  for  a  reparation  of  the  cruor  from  the  jerum. 
This  is  frequently  the  confeqqenee  of  malignant  and  peftilential 
fevers,  &c.  and  is  likewife  caufed  by  lome  kinds  of  poifons. 

Dr.  Drake,  aferibes  thefe  two  contrary  afte&ions  of  the  blood  to 
the  oppofire  kinds  6f  falts,  acids,  and  volatile  alkalies ;  for  though, 
adds  fie,  in  a  human  body,  no  pure  acid  is  found,  nor  lould  it, 
indeed,  be  eonfiftent  with  life  ;  yet  it  mav,  and  does  often,  enter 
the  blood,  fo  compounded  as  to  bridle  the  volatile,  alkalious  fait  of 
the  blood,  and  fo  hinder  the  due  attenuation  and  mixture  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  a  diabetes,  and  perhaps  in  a  chlor'ofis , 
where  the  blood  is  thick  and  torpid  :  on  the  other  hand,  where  tire 
alkalious  falts  are  too  redundant,  the  blood  is  rendered  too  thin  and 
fluid,  fo  that  the  difference  of  it's  conftituent  parts  is  loft. 

There  is  another  affection  frequent  in  the  blood,  which  is,  a  too 
great  abundance  of  oils,  or  oily  particles,  by  ffieans  whereof  the 
adive  parts  or  the  blood  are  too  much  clogged,  and  thofe  parts 
which  fhould  be  fecreted,  for  peculiar  ufes  in  the  body,  are  detained ; 
and  perhaps  the  folids,  through  which  it  pa  Acs,  too  much  lubri¬ 
cated,  their  tone  vitiated,  ftrrunk,  relaxed,  See.  whence  the  flug- 
gifhnelsand  inactivity  of  very  fat  people. 

An  affection  contrary  to  this  is,  the  defect  of  oil  in  the  blood; 
which,  being,  as  itwere,  it’s  balfam,  lines  and  preferves  the  parts 
from  being  fretted  and  corroded  by  the  falts,  Vvhofe fpicula  or  edges 
are,  as  it  were,  fheathed  in  this  foft  balfatnic  matter,  and  their  at¬ 
trition  againft  the  folid  parts  prevented:  this  ftate  of  the  blood  is 
ufually  attended  with  a  general  atrophy,  and  a  fretting  and  corrofion 
of  fome  particular  parts  ;  whence  ferous  defluxions,  apofthumations, 
and  ulcers,  efpecially  in  the  lungs,  whofe  tender  veficulous  fubftance 
is  more  eafily  annoyed  than  any  other,  by  the  acrimony  of  the  faline 
ferum.  See  Catarrh,  Corpulency,  See. 

Other  affections  of  the  blood  refult  from  it’s  inordinate  tempera¬ 
ture  and  mixture,  with  regard  to  the  earthy  parts;  the  confequcnces 
of  which  are,  the  ftone,  &c.  and  others  do  not  originally  fpring 
from  any  dyferafy,  or  undue  mixture  of  the  elements,  but  from  an 
al  teration  in  it’s  motion  ;  fuch  as  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
it’s  progreffive  motion,  or  the  like  changes  in  it’s  inteftine  motion  ; 
whence  fupernatural  fermentations  are  induced.  The  occafions 
here  may  be  various  ;  fometimes  fevers,  and  other  diforders  caufed 
by  forfeits,  debauches,  catching  cold,  violent  exercife,  Sec.  whence 
atonias  ;  at  other  times  fome  latent  malignity  of  the  air,  whence 
epidemical  difeafes.  1 

We  may  add,  to  the  above,  divers  other  morbific  conftitutions 
depending  on  the  different  ftates  and  difpoiitions  of  the  blood,  in  re- 
fpeeff  of  quantity,  velocity,  fluidity,  denftty,  ferocity,  Sec.  An 
excels  in  the  quantity  of  blood  conftitutes  what  we  call  a  plenitude,  or 
plethora  ;  a  defeeff  or  want  of  a  competent  quantity,  a  leiphamia. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  too  great  heat  and  vifeidity  of  the  blood  is 
oneofit’s  moft  generally  prevailing  morbific  conftitutions,  efpeciallv 
in  a  country  as  our’s,  abounding  with  all  the  temptations  to,  and 
provifions  for,  eafe  and  luxury.  This  ftate  of  the  blood  is  brought 
on  generally  by  drinking  too  freely  hot,  fpirituous,  inflammable 
liquors,  and  feeding  plentifully  on  things,  wrhich  contain  a'  large 
proportion  of  volatile  oily  falts;  as  flefli-meats  half  boiled  or  roaft- 
ed,  eaten  in  their  bloody  gravy,  and  all  hot,  fpicy,  and  high-fea- 
foned  broths,  fauces,  and  the  like.  The  blood  being  by  thefe  over¬ 
heated  and  rarified,  the  ferum  is,  in  confequence,  thickened  into  a 
fort  of  jelly,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  motion,  co¬ 
heres  too  ftrongly  with  the  craffamentum,  and  paffes  but  flowly 
through  the  lymphatics  and  fecretory  glands.  With  refpedt  to  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  blood,  or  the  various  degrees  of  it’s  rarefac¬ 
tion  and  condenfation,  thefe  depend  on  the  degrees  of  heat ;  as  the 
natural  heat  either  rifes  too  high,  or  finks  too  low,  the  blood  will, 
of  confequence,  be  either  too  much  rarefied,  or  too  much  con- 
clenfed.  In  the  former  cafe,  where  the  blood  isover-heated  and  ra¬ 
refied,  the  expanfive  force  of  the  elementary  fire  and  air  contained 
in  the  mafs,  prevails  over  the  corpufeular  attradlion;  and  then,  by 
the  coagulating  power  of  heat  upon  the  ferum,  and  it’s  too  intimate 
mixture  and  cohefion  with  the  craffamentum,  the  lymph,  which 
fhould  form  the  fecretions,  cannot  be  feparated,  but  the  ferum  is,  as 
it  were,  abforbed  in  the  craffamentum;  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  fecretions  muft  be  diminifhed,  or  quite  fufpended,  and  a  fever 
enfue,  more  or  lefs  inflammatory,  according  to  the  degrees  of  heat 
in  the  blood,  arid  the  confequent  fufpenfion  or  interruption  of  the 
lymphatic  fecretions.  See  Ff.ver  and  Buff. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  blood  is  immoderately  cooled 
and  condenfed,  the  corpufeular  attraction  prevailing  over  the  expan¬ 
five  force,  the  ferum  will  be  over-thinned  and  diluted,  and  confe- 
quently  feparated  too  faft,  and  thrown  off  too  plentifully  on  the 
glands  and  lymphatics  ;  fo  that  if  the  urinary  drains  happen  to  be 
obftrudied,  a  furcharge  of  frum  muft  enfue,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  a  dropfv :  and  in  cafe  the  fluid  parts  of  the  urine  pafs  freely 
enough,  and  only  the  grolfer  recrements,  falts,  and  fabula,  or  fine 
fands,  be  kept  back,  thefe  being  thrown  on  the  feveral  organs,  will 
produce  the  lymptoms  of  the  lcurvy. 

4  V  Blood, 
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Blood,  thickn.f  o /  the,  is  another  diflcmperature,  proceeding 
four  a  plethora,  and  diminution  of,  it’s  motion  ;  from  whence 
a  ife  obllrudions,  {(agnations,  hypochondriac  and  byfteric  af- 
fcdions,  &ci  The  incubus,  or-  night-mare,  is  alfo  owing  to  the  • 
fame  caufe;.  to  which  may  be  added,,  apoplexies,,  pleufilies,.  fup-  . 
prtflrons  of  the  menfes,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  See.  • 

Blood,  fallibility.,  of  the,,  is  that  tendency  in.  the  ferttni  and  j 
crajfj ament  urn,  by  which  they  are  difpofed'  to  feparate  and  difengage 
fj-pnf  each  other,  when  the  blood  come?,  to  cool, .and  Hand  in  a  bafon.  j 
The  ted  part  of  the  blood  is  readily  foluble  in.  water,  bat  not  in  . 
Jerutn,  nor  in  a  faturated  folution  of  neutral  lalts- 

Blq.oD,  fvjeet.tn.ing,  purifying,,  or  cleanfmg  the.  Thefe  terms  , 
feem  tQ  have  arifim  from  a  mi ital^en  notion,  that  the  blood  is  an  > 
impure  fluid,  or  capable  of  receiving  impurities  with  the  chyle ;  j 
and  feetns  to  be  overturned  by  the  extreme  finenefs  of  the  orifices 
of  the  ladeals,  which  will  hardly  allow  any  thing  impure  to  pafs 
through  them.  _  \ 

Flood,,  excretions,  or  evacuations  of  the,,  are  of  two  kinds  y  \[r.  | 

either  fpontaneous,  as  in  the  haeraorrhoides,.  hrcmoptoe,  hemorr¬ 
hages  at  the  nofe,  the.  lochia,,  and  menflrual  flux,  or  artificially 
prodtked  by  medicines,  eminenagogues,.  vena3iedions,,fcarifications, 
leeciies,  Sec.  .  .  Ai  -  , 

Plethoras- are  produced  by  the  want  of  due  evacuations  of  the  .* 
blood.  In  hypochondriac  cafes,  the  natural  excretions  of  the  ami*,  j 
/nenftrual  flux,  Sec.  are  by  all  means  to  be  promoted,  as  the  furefl  I 
means  of  cure.  , 

Blood,  /pitting  of,  is  cured  by.  copious  bleeding  every  .third  day, 
io  the  fourth  time..  Gentle  purging  is  likewife  recommended  ; 
and  for  appeafing  the  commotion  of  .the  blood,,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  . 
hu’t  mbre  especially  the  tindure  of  rofes  made  therewith.  A  milk 
diet  is  alfo  preferable  to  any  other  pand  after  the  cure  is  completed, 
it  will  be  necefiary,,  by  way  of  prevention,,  to  bleed  once  in  fix 
months,  for  feveral  years  together.  ! 

Mr.  Boyle  recommends  fpirit  of  plantain  juice,  comfrey  roots, 
and  finefugar,  as  an  approved  remedy  againA  fpiuing.and  vomiting 
of  blood.  Tax-water  is  alfo  laid,  tp  be  very  efficacious  in.  this 
cafe..  '  '  ...» 

BlooiV  brgafm  of  the,  is  an  extraordinary  afflatus ,  or  ebul¬ 
lition,  obferved  in  fevers,  phrenfies,  haemoptoes,  palpitations  of  < 
thd  heart,  apd,.  according  to  fome,  in.  cephalalgias,  feurvies,  arth¬ 
ritic  pains,  See,  It  is  to  be  compofed  or  allayed  bycalmers,  nitrofe 
preparations,.  Sec.  in  preference  to  opiates- 

B'looD,  cooling  of  the,,  is  to  be  effected  by  clyfters,.  baths,  unc¬ 
tions,  refrigerating  decodions  applied' to  tfie  belly,  Sec.  See  Per¬ 
spiration. 

Blood,  flux  of,  is  called  an  hpemorrhage.  The  periodical  ones 
in  iJvpmen,  menjes ;  thofe  after  child-birth,  lochia  ;  that  commonly 
happening,  on.  the  firff  coition,  is  by  fome  cpnfidered,  as  the  teft  of 
Virginity"-  '  . 

Several  very  uncommon  irift’ances  have  happened' of  fpontaneous  ' 
haemorrhages,  or  effufions  of  blood  ;  particularly  of  a  child  that 
bledrat  the  nofe,  ears,  and  hind  part  of  the  head,  for  three  days  ; 
from  that  tro  the  fixth,.  fhe  fweat  blood  from  the  head ;.  on  the  fixth, 
bled1  at  the  head,  lhouklers,  and  waift  -r  and  for  three  days  more 
continued  to  bleed  at  the  toes,,  bend  of  the  arms,,  joints  of  the 
fingers  of  each  handy  and'  at  the  fingers  ends,  till  fhe  died  :  after 
her  death  were  found',  in,  the  places  whence  the  blood  iflued,  little 
holes  like  the  prickings  of  a  needle. 

Great cdntefls  have  arifen  among  phyfleians  andanatorai (Is, about 
the  matter  of  nutrition  ;  but  Dr.  Drake  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay, 
that  the  blood,  in  it’s  largefl  acceptation,  as  confifting  of  all  the 
parts  before  deferibed,  is  limple  and.  homogeneous  enough  for  the 
purpofes  of  nutrition ;  and  that  every  part  thereof  contributes  ! 
fomething,  either  materially, .or  inflrumental]y,,to  the  augmentation 
or  reparation' of  the  parts  through  which  it  paffes.  Sep  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  S A  NG-t/I.F i  c A t  i  on  . 

Blood,  'quantity  of  the -  The  mod  certain  way  to  a  fee  r  tain 
this,  in  DV.  Krill's  opinion,  is,  by  finding  what  proportion  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  veflels,  of  which  the  whole  body  is  compofed,  bears  t© 
thethicknefs  of  the  coat.  This,  in  the  veins  and  axteyies  may  be 
exaftly  found;  but  in  fhe  other  veflels,  we  only  know  the  quantity 
of  fluid  they  contain,  by  carefully  evaporating  as  mudi  as  pollible. 
Seethe  beginning  of  this  article. 

Blood,  for  the  /lunching  of.  See  the  article  Styptic- 
Ulood,  circulation  of  the,,  confifts  in  a  natural  motion  of  the 
blood  in' every  living  animal  ;  whereby  that  fluid  is  alternately  con¬ 
veyed  fVoih  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and 
returned-,  by  the  veins,  from  the  fame  parts,  to  the  heart. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  generally  allowed  to  have  , 
been  firlt  difeovered  in  England,  in  the  year  1628,  by  Harvey,  a  | 
phyficianof  our  own  country ;  though  there  are  feveral  authors  who 
difpute  it  with  him.  Sir  Geo.  Ent  has  ihewn,  that  Father  Paul 
received  fhe  firft  notice  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  Harvey's 
book  on  the  fubjedl,  which  was  carried  to  Venice  by  the  ambaf- 
fitdor  of  the  republic  at  the  court  of  England,  who  (hewed  it  to  ’ 
Father 'Paul,  by  whom  fome  extrads  were  made  from  it,  which 
coming  afterwards  into-  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  gave  rife  to  an 
opinion  in  feveral  perfons,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  papers  and 
of  the  invention. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  evinced  from  the  following  con- 
lideratrons :  j 

i.  All  the  blood  of  a  living  animal,  upon  wounding  any  one  of 
the  larger  arteries,  is,  in  a  little  time  evacuated,  and  that  with  a 
eonfidcrable  force  :  as  appears  from  th&  operation  of  butchers,  Sec. 

I  t  follows  from  hetice,  that  the  blood  has  a  pafiage  from  every 
part  of  the  animal  body  into  every  artery  :  and.  if  the’ whole  mafs 
of  blood  be  found  to  move  on  this occafion;  it  is  evident  it' muff 
have  moved  before. 
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2.  The  great  quantity  of  blood  driven  out  of  the  heirt  into  the 
arteries  at  every  pulfe^  makes  a'drcularion  need  firry  ;  firree,  with¬ 
out  ir„  an  infinitely  greater  flock  of  blood  inuAbarfuppofed  in 
thp  body  of  a  man,  than  any  obfervation  oar  experimeht  will  allow 
of. 

Though  the  ancients,  who  knew  not  this  'circulation,  imagined 
thatjonly  a  drop  or  two  was' expelled  at  each  fy/lple  f  .which  rhev 
were  neceffitated  to  fuppofe,  to  avoid  the  too  great;  shite nfi on  of 
the  arteries,  from  a  more  confiderable  influx,:  jebrtrrsicsrtainylanH 
oven  demopflrable,  .that  there  muft  needs-  bfc  ah  dunce,  or. more, 
driven  into  them;  at  eaeh  time;  and  yet  fome  compute'  that  thereare 
five  or  fix thoufand. pulfarions  in  an  hour.  'riietnu'-  - 

3.  Any  of  the  arteries,  being  tied  with  thread}  fwell,:  anddieat, 

between  the  bandage- and  the  heart ;  but  they  grow  -flaccid.be- 
tween  the  bandage  and  (he  extremities  jof  the  body.  If  nownhe 
_a«tery  be  cut  between  the  bandage  and. the  heart,  Hood  Attains 
out  eve/i'to  deaths  if  it  be  Cut  between,  the  bandage  and!  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  the  quantity  oi’ blood  it  yields  is  veev 
finally  0‘  .  v  .•  .  ;  i'::  ..  >  'jll'  ;*i'  t'.TL'A*? 

'I  he  vital  blood,  therefore,  flows  through  the  art  erics  r;,iamd;  it  s 
courfie  is  from  the  heart  towards  thq  extremesof  tire-body :  and: this 
it  does  in  every  pwnt  of  the  body,  internal  and  external; ;  (till  out 
cf  a  wider  part  into  a  narrower ;  out  of  thc:lrunk.  into  the  branches. 
And  it  i;S  on- this  principle  alone,  thaLall  the^^;  riuyEetderived 
into  any  artery,  and  evacuated  at  it.  ,>bnr. 

4-  Any  one  of-  the;  large*. veins  beitigebound  up  with  a  thread, 
fwclls. between  the  extremes  of  the  body  and  the  bandage,  but 
without  beating;  and  between  the  bandage  and  the  heart  it  becomes 
.flaccid.  i-  ;  v.:  \ 

It  opened  in  thq. former  part,  it  bleeds, largely  ;  if  rn  thb  latter, 
it  fcarce  bleeds  at  all.  The  bloody  therefore,  flows  brilkly  ironi 
every  part  of  the  body  into  this  Veiaii ;;  and  it’s  courfe  is-  from; the 
extremes  of  the  body  towards  the  heart ;  ,  t>dm  the  narrower  parts 
of,  the  vein,  towards  the  wider  parts  1  from  ths  brarvehes  to  the 
trunk.  ;  .  .  ;  •  • 

•*  •  ....  ••  . .4 

From  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  arteries  of  the  body 
arp  continually  bringing,  the  blood  from'  the  left  part,  of-  the  heart, 
through  the  trunks  of  the  arteries,  into  the  branches.;,  and.  from 
thofe  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  internal  and  external ;  and, > on  the 
.contrary,  that  all  veins,  excepting  the  porta,  ace  perpetually  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  blood  from  the  extreme  parts  into  the  fmallcr 
branches ;  from  thofe  it  pa  lies  into  the  larger,  at  length  into  the 
trunks,  and  thenee  into  the  cava  ;  and  through  ;he Jtnui  venojus,  or 
trunk  of  that  vein  (which  ends  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle)  inti 
the  heart.  „  .  .. 

I  his  motion,  in.  living  animals,  is,  attended  with- the  following 
phenomena.  .  ,  .  '  -. 

- 1  1  •  Both  the  venous  finufes  are  filled,-  and  grow  turgid  at  the  fame 
time. 

2.  Both  auricles  grow  ftaepid  at  the  fame  rime,  and  bothare  filled 

at  the  fame  time,  with  bkqd  impelled  by  the  contractile  force  ot  it’s 
correfbondent  mufcular  venous  Jinus.  •  v'Tv  .rr.  .;  %■.  of’ 

3.  Each  ventricle  contra&s,  and  empties  itfelf  of  blood  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  the  two  great  arteries  are  filled  and  dilatedat  the 
fame  time. . 

4-  -As  foon  as  the  blood,  by  this  contra^iion,  is  expelled,  both 
ventricles  being,  empty,  the  heart  grows  longer  and  broader,  and 
confcquently  more  flaccid  and  capacious.  •.  ,  . 

5.  Upon  w’hich,  the  mufcular  fibres  of  both  venous  finufes  con- 

traef,  and  exprefs  the  blood  contained  in  them  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart.  , 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  the  venous  finufes  are  again-  filled,  as  be¬ 
fore ;  and  the  auricles.  Sec.  return  to; their  former  habitude. 

7...  And  this  alternation  continues  till  the  animal  begins  to  lan¬ 
guid, .under  the  approach  of  death  ;  at  yvhich  time  the  auricles  and 
venous  finufes  make  feveral  palpitations,  for  one  contraction  of  the 
ventricle.  •  ... 

Thu?  all.  the  bloody  in.  it's  return  from  every  point  of  the  body, 
internal  and  externa),  and  from  every  point  of  the  heart  and  it’s 
auricles,  is  impelled  into  the  right  ventricle  ;  out  of  that  into  the 
lungs  p  thence  into  the  left  ventricle ;  and  thence  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  body ;  and  thence  again  is  brought  back  to 
the  heart. 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation'  is  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  frbm  that  above  deferibed.  The  fepturn,  which  feparates  the 
two  auricles  of  the  heart,  is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture, 
called  the  foramen  ovale;,  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,, 
a  little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  in  the  del'cend- 
ing  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal. 

The  feet  us  being .born,,  the  foramen  ovule  clofes  by  degrees,  and 
the  canal  communication  dries  up,  and  becomes  a  Ample  liga¬ 
ment-  Though  in.  fome  inltanees  it  has  been  known  to  remain 
open-.  _  ”  . 

The  blood  in  the  lungs  of  the  feetus  has  none  of  the  advantages 
of  air,  or  relpiration  ;  which  yet  being  oecelfary,  nature,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  takes  care  that  it  receives  a  portion  of  air,  mixed  together 
with  it’s  mother’s  blood,  and  tranfmitted.  to  it  by,  the  umbilical 
veflels,  to  be  diffufed  through  the  body. 

This  is  confirmed  hencp  ;  that,  by  con  (fringing  the  navehftring 
very  tight,  the  child  dits  like  a  man  ffrangled :  which  appears 
to  be  owing  to  nothing  but  the  want  of  air.-  Add  to  this,  that  as 
foon  as  the  mother  ceafes  10  refpire,  the  foetus  expires. 

With  refpetfl:  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
time  wherein  a  circulation- is  completed,  feveral  computations  have 
been  made.  By  Dr.  Keill’s  account,  the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  with  a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  52  feet 
in  a>  minute  ;  but  this  velocity,  is  continually  abated  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  blood  through  the  numerous  fe6tions,  or  branches,  of  the  ar-*- 
.  *  teries; 


teries ;  fo  that  before  it  arrives  at  the  extremities  of  the  body,  it’s 
motion  is  infinitely  diminifhed. 

Dr.  Keill,  upon  a  moderate  ratio  of  the  branches  of  the 
arteries  to  the  trunks,  fhews,  that  the  greateft  velocity  of  the 
blond  is  to  the  lead,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of 
10000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000  to  i. 

The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  may  ordina¬ 
rily  circulate,  is  varioufly  determined.  Some  of  the  lateli  writers 
Hate  it  thus  :  fuppofing  the  heart  to  make  2000  pulfes  in  an  hour, 
and  that  at  every  pulfe  there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood;  as  the 
whole  mafs  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  24  pounds,  it  mull 
be  circulated  (even  or  eight  times  over,  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
See  Heart.  ,  ; , 

Blood,  .  vitality  and  afcenfion  of, -the.  ;The  blood  being  animate, 
.this  animation  or  life  depends  upon  it’s  being  kindled  ;  inafmuch 
as  the  common  properties  of  fire  and  flame  belong  to  the  blood, 
though  this  vital  flame  doth  not  appear  to  fight,  becaufe  it’s  form  is 
jfubordinate  to'  another  fuperior  form, .  viz.  the  foul  of  the  animal. 

See  Biolychnium. .  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Blood,  inflammability  of  the.  Mix', Boyle  having  held  a. piece  of 
human  blood,  dried  till  it  was  almoft  .pulverable,  in  the  flamd  'of  a 
candle,  found  it  would  take  fire,  and  afford  a  flame  much  like  that 
which  excited  it,  burning  with  a  crackling  noife,  and  here  and 
there  melting.  But  this  inflammability  much  better  appeared, 
when  putting  together  four,  or  five  thoroughly  kindled  coals,  he 
laid  on  them  a  piece  of  dried  blood  pf  the  bignefsof  a.fmali  nutmeg  ; 
for  this  yielded  a  large  and  very  yeUovyflame*  and  if  it  werbfeafon- 
ably  and  warily  .blown  from  time  to.  time,  as  the  effluvia  degene¬ 
rated  into  fmoke,  fo  would  long  continue  to  yield  clear  and  yellow 
flames.  }-ihirfo 

Blood,  ufes  of  the ,  are  either  .to  the  animal  occonomy,  or  in 
medicine,  religion,  diet,  arts,  manufatfoures,  &c. 

Dr.  Prieftley  has  fhewn,  that  ope  gTeat  ufe  of  the  blood  mud  be  to 
difeharge  the  phlogifton,  with  which  the  animal  lyftem  abounds; 
imbibing  it  in  the  courfe  of  ihs  circulation,  and  imparting  it  to  the 
air,  with  which  it  is  nearly  brought  into  contact,  into  the  lungs ; 
•the  air  thus  a&ing  as  the  great  menftruum  for  this  purpofe.  1 
_  In  the,  animal)  oecooppay*  the  [bipod  ferves  as  the  fource  or  fund 
from  whjcfo  all  the  humours  of t  the  body  !  are  fecreted;  whether 
necelfary  for  nutrition,) 'digeftion,  mufcular  motion;  fenfation,  or 
the  like.  Some  alfo  ipake  it  the  principle  of  life  and  heati  And 
others  hold  it  to  do  the  office  oTa  pondus  in  the  alternate  motion 
of  the  heart.  -  ,  ;  ftftfl  f  ; 

Blood,  mechanical  Qnd  commercial  ufes  of,  are  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture,  where  it  is  foupd  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees  ; 
among  lapidaries,  among  whom,  fo  is  pretended,  rabbit’s  blood 
will  [often  glafs  and  flint ;  and  goat’s  blood  diifolves  diamonds  ;  in 
building,  boards,  are  fometimes  rubbed  with  blood  to  tfrrn.  them 
brown.  Some  alfq  pretend  it  has  anciently  been  ufed  in  the  mortar 
of  old  .walls,  ,„;a  ,  r  •..[)}(,  rn..  ;  . 

Blood  is  the  bafis  of, that  noblepolour*.  called  by  painters^  Brufflan 
blue;  and  it  is  fop  vitriol,  that  is,.toiron  diflolved,  aOd  forthbd  into 
a  fait,  that  it  owes  it’s  change  into  that  colour.,  See  Blue. >fl  . 

Copper,  when  diflolved  in  aquafortis,  makes, the  water  of  a  green 
colour ;  and,  on  pouring  to  this  the  two  lixivia  of  blood,  and. of  flfeffi, 
the  coagula  are  much  alike. ;  that  is,  they  are  white,  tinged  iWith 
green;  but,  on  adding  fpirit  of  fait  to  them,  they  become  of  a 
colour  not  unlike  that  of  copper  before  the  folution.  ‘  Oil  of  tartar 
gives  a  pale  green  folution,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait  clears  up  the  liquor, 
and  reftores  it  to  it’s  former  colour. 

Blood,  medicinal  ufes  of.  A  great  number  of  thefc  have  been 
enumerated  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  ;  but  mod  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  on  falfe  and  inlufficient  grounds. 

Blood,  eating  of.  Noah  feems  to  have  prohibited  this  practice  5 
which  prohibition  was  renewed  by  Mofes,  and  obfer.ved  by  the  jews, 
in  conformity  to  the  divine  command.,;  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  the 
ufe  of  facrifices  under  the  Mofaic  inftitution,  and  as  a  token  of 
refpeif  to  the  altar,  at  which  the  blood  of  every  vidtim  was  prefdrfted 
before  God,  as  emblematical  of  the  life  of  the  creature.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  being  repeated  by  tfle  apoftles  Jnay  be  confidered  cither  as 
a  fort  of  accommodation  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  Jewifh  coriverts, 
or  ftill  obligatory,  as  being  founded  on  moral  principles  ;  the  former 
of  thefe  opinions  feems  the  more  probable.  ; 

.Blood,  religious  ufes  of  1  Blood  was  ufed  among  the  ancients  for 
fealing  and  ratifying  covenants  and  alliances,  which  was  done  by 
the  contradting  parties  drinking  a  little  of  each. others  blood.;  for 
appealing  the  manes  of  the  dead, fin  order  to  which  blood  was  offered 
on  their  tombs,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony.  Twelve  youths 
were  alfo  facrificed  at  the  funeral  of  Patrocius,  and  eight  at  that  of 
Pallas.  u 

The  Roman  priefls  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  blood 
in  miracles  ;  they  had  their  fluxes  oi  blood  from  images,  ready  to 
ferve  their  turn  ;  witnefs  that  faicj  to  have  ftreamed  from  the  llatue 
of  Minerva  at  Modena,  before  the  battle  at  that  place.  But  in  this 
their  fucceflqrs.  have  gone  beyond  them;  How  many  relations  in 
ccclcfiaftical  writers  of  madonas;  crucifixes,  and  wafers  bleeding! 
At  lead  the  liqupfadtion  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples,  re¬ 
peated  annually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  tranfeend  by  far  all  the 
frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  priefthood..  But  the  chemifts  are 
got  into  the  fecret,  and  we  find  M.  Neumann,  at  Berlin,  performed 
the  miracle  of  tfre  liquefaction  of  dried  blood,  with  all  the  circum- 
ltances  of  the  Neapolitan  experiment. 

Blood,  in  the  Romilh  church,  is  applied  to  the  wine  in  the 
eucharift,  jvhich  they  fuppofe  miraculoufly  converted  by  the  prieft’s 
oonfecration,  into  the  real  blood  of  Chrift.  Bee  the  article  Tran- 
SU  INSTANTIATION.  (  • 

Blood  is  likewife  improperly  ufed  for  the  fapof  plants ;  as  hav¬ 


ininTariLco'omy'  °ffiCe  in  ““  “  ,he  0,her 

as  dragon’s 

i>  narne  for  the  juice  of  the  anchufa. 

1  .  ,  1  tonJ  a  ruddy  colour  produced  from  the  roots  o ffityrium, 

baked  with  bread,  and  as  it  were  liquified  into  blood. 

comnnlitmn  tn  a. ehemy,  a  denomination  given  tofeveral  artificial 
competitions,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  red  colour. 

.  annW,/  aj^ng*R;bemifts,  fignifies  the  tincture  of  a  thing  ;  as 
dragon  s  blood,  importing  the  tinCture  of  antimony. 

Blood,  or  fanouts  iced  ruffl,  the  fulphur  of  marcafite. 

?’l  lnm!dd]c:aee  implies  fupreme jurifdiaion exer- 

ciled  by  a  lord,  in  cafes  where  blood  is  fpilt  ;  called  judgment  of  blood. 

Blood,  avenger  of ,  among  the  Jews,  was  the  next  of  kin  to 
Tne.perlon  murdered,  who' was  to  profecute  the  murderer.'  Eecle- 

Uood^  JUd°dS  retilC  when  judginelli:  's  to  be  given  in  cafes  of 

_  i$LOOD  of  Qhrijl,  a  military  order  inftituted  at  Mantua,  in  1608. 
t  s  name  was  taken  from  tome  drops  of  the  blood  of  Chrift;' faid  to 
ave  been  preferved  in  the  cathredral  church  at  Mantua.  Ir’s  de- 
vice  w  a s ,  Demine  probtifi  me  ;  or,  Nihil  hoc  tdjle  recepto.  The  num¬ 
ber  ot  knights  were  twenty,  bolides  the  grand  mailer. 

lood,  in  farriery,  .is  a  diftemper  in  the  backs  of  cattle,  which 
makes  them  draw  theirifteads  afide,  or  after  them.  The  cure  is, 
y  ‘Trig  the  Imgfh  of  two  joints  under  tile  tail;  and  thus  letting 
t  ie. bcait  bleed  plentifully;  If  he  bleed  too  much,  the  farriers  are 
AO,  'nit  his  tail  next  thc'body,  and  then'  bind  on.  the  part  fait  and 
bruifcd  nettles. 

B  lood- ruhning-i fob,’  is  a  fpecies'of  itch  in  a  horfe,  proceeding 
1  rom  an  inflammation  (ft  the  bldod,  by  ovet-heating,  hard  riding, 
or  other  fore  labour  ;  when  the  blood  gets, between  the  lkin  and  the 
elf,,  it  makes  aftiorle'fub  and  bitehimfelf,  and,  if  neglected,  will 
turn  to  a  grievous  and  infectious  mange* 

_  lood,  feld  cf:  in  Syriac,  aceldnma\  a  field  purchafed  by  the 
Jews  with  the  thirty  pieCes  of  filver,  which  had  been  given  to 

Ju  as,  for  betraying  his  mafter.  It  ftill  ferves  as  a  burial  ground 
,tor  pilgrims,  ft.  u»i  t  . 

DLooD^  or  American  tulip,  hamanthus,  in  botany,  a  plant 
whole  flower  has  a  permanent  Cmpalement  of  fix  leaves,  fhaped 
t  e  an  Umpel.  It  hatlvone  ereCt  petal,  cut  into  fix  parts  ;  and  fix 
awl- fhaped  ltamina,  which  are  inferted  i ft  the  petal.  The  germen 
is  fituated  under  the  flower,  and  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
efry  with  three  cells,  each  containing  one  triangular  feed.  It  is  a 
genus  of  the  hexandria  vionisgynia  clafs,  of  which  there  are  four  fpe- 
■cies,  1  hey  flower'  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Blood  oft hetphi/rfphcrs ,  in  the  Hermetic  art,  a  mercurial  fpirit 
inherent  in  gold  and  filver,  and  other  metals. 

■  precious,  an  epiflieVgiven  to  a  reformed  congregation  of 

Bernardine  nuns,  'at  Paris,  eftabliffied  in  1661.  m 
Blood,  princes  of  the,  thofe  defct'nded  from  the  blood  royal,  in 
r ranee.  .•  *•  < 

Bi.ood,  falamander’s,  the  rednefs  remaining  in  the  receiver,  after 
the  fpirit  of  nitre  is' difiilled. 

Blood -fhotten,  a  diftemper  of  the  eyes,  wherein  the  blood- 
veifels  being  greatly  diltended,  riiake  thb'eyes  appear  red.  ‘See 
Ophthalmia.  '  b-  .  . 

Blood -Jlone.  See  the  articles  Hematites  and  Sanguine. 

’  .Bdood  y  fulphur,  is  a  preparation  of  liver  of  fulphur,  ground 
with  oil  of  tartar  per  ddiqmum,  then  digefted  with  dulcified  fpirit  of 
nitre;  It, is  reputed  a  good  peCloral  and  diuretic. 

Blood -veffels,  in  anatomy,  the  veins  and  arteries;  but  in  a 
more  extenfive  fenfe,  all  the  vefiels  in  tlie  body  may  be  comprifed 
under  this  denomination';  as  the  nerves,’ lymphatics,  &c.  to  the 
.very  hair. 

BhooD-ivile,  orBLO D-ivite,  in  ancient  law,  fignifies  a  cuftomary 
amercement,  paid  as  a  compofition  for  the  fliedding  or  drawing 
ot  blood.  It  alio  denotes  an  exemption  from  this  penalty,  granted 
by  the  king,  as'a>  fpecial  favour,  to  certain  perfons"and  commu¬ 
nities; 

Blood -wort,  in  botany.  See  Sanguinaria  and  Dock. 
Blood,  inheritable,  fignifies  fuch  a  regular  d'efeent,  as  gives  a 
perlon  legal  right  to  inherit  the  eftate  of  an  anceftor.  See  Attain¬ 
der,  Escheat,  Inheritance, &c. 

Blood  royal,  the  regular  defeendants  of  the  roval  familjh 
Blood,  whole,  he  that  is  derived  from  the  fa'nfte  couple  of  an- 
eeftors.-^-BLooD,  half,  one  who  defeends  from  either  of  them 
fingly  by  a  fecond  marriage. 

BLOOD  Y  crime,  in  middle-age  wrltefs,  that  which  is  punifhed 
with  the  offender’s  blood,  or  life. 

Bloody  hand,  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  tfefpaffes  in  the  royal 
foreft,  whereby  the  offender,  being  taken  with  his  hands  or  other 
part  bloody,  is  judged  to  have  killed  rhe  deer,  though  he  be  not 
found  either  hunting  or  chacirig  them. 

Bloody  fweat.  Ariftotle,  and  other  writers,  have  recorded 
many  inftanees  of  this,  in  which  i‘t  has  been' owing  to  bodily  dif* 
order,  or  extreme  mental  agitation  and  agony. 

BlooiIy  flux.  See  the  articles  Flux  and  Dysentery. 

Bloody  urine ;  a  diforder  wherein  the  urine  is  voided  with  a 
mixture  of  blood,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity. 

.  The  blood  here  void.  .  ufually  comes  from  the  kidneys,'  though  ' 
fometimes  from  the  bladder  or  ureters;  it  is  lometimes  occafioned* 
by  violent  motion,  of  a  fall  on  the  back,  Caufing  a  rupture  of 
fome  of  the  blcod-vc\fQ\s  of  the  urinary  parts  :  lometimes  it  fuc- 
ceeds  fudden.  fuppreifions  of  the  haemorrhoids,  or  men fes.  The 
ftone,  efpecially  in  the  kidneys,  will  alfo  occafion  frequent  parox- 
yfms  of  this  difeafe  and  cantha/idts  taken  internally,  or  even 
'■*  -h  '•  ’•  •  applied 
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applied  externally  without  acids,  will  fometimes  have  the  fame 
cffe&. 

Bloody  urine  is  a  terrible  fymptom  in  the  fmall-pox  and  malignant 
fevers  ;  though  on  fome  occafions  it  has  proved  critical,  and  carried 
off  the  dirtemper. 

BLOOM,  in  the  iron  works,  a  term  ufed  by  the  miners  for  a 
four-fquare  mafs  of  hammered  iron,  of  about  two  feet  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  hundred  weight,  made  from  part  of  a  fow  of 
caft  iron.  The  bloom,  however,  is  not  yet  become  iron  fit  for  the 
fmith’s  ufe,  but  muff  undergo  many  hammerings,  and  be  firff 
made  what  they  call  the  ancony. 

Bloom,  half  ,  a  round  mafs  of  metal,  which  comes  out  of  the 
finery  of  an  iron- work.  SeeBLOMARY. 

BLOSSOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  flower  of  any 
plant. 

In  a  more  proper  fenfe,  the  word  is  reff  rained  to  the  flowers  or 
trees,  which  they  put  forth  in  the  fpring,  as  the  forerunners' of 
their  fruit,  otherwife  called  their  bloom. 

The  office  of  the  bloffiom  is  partly  to  protea,  and  partly  to  draw 
nouriffiment  to  the  embryo  fruit,  or  feed. 

In  fome  plants,  the  male  and  female  parts  of  generation  are 
remote  from  each  other  ;  e.  gr.  in  the  gourd,  pumkin,  melon,  cu¬ 
cumber,  and  all  of  that  race  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  nut¬ 
bearing,  and  perhaps  moft  bearing  trees,  which  have  all  blffoms 
dirtinctlv,  male  and  female,  on  the  fame  plant. 

The  male  bloffiom ,  called  alfo  catkins,  may  be  dirtinguiffied 
from  the  others,  in  that  they  have  not  any  piftil;  or  rudiment  of  , 
fruit  about  them,  but  have  only  a  large  thrum,  covered  with  duff  1 
in  their  middle. 

The  female  bldfjbm  has  a  piflil  within  the  petala,  or  flower-leaves, 
and  the  rudiment  of  their  fruit  is  always  apparent  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower  before  it  opens,  '  ,  !-■. 

Some  forts  of  willows  appear  to  change  their  fex  every  year,>&rid 
produce  only  male  biojfioms,  or  catkins,  one  year ;  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  firings  of  female  bhjjms ,  which, , if  they  happen  to  be  near 
enough  fome  flowering  male,  will  produce  feed,  not  much  unlike 
thofe  of  an  apocimm. 

Blossom,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  the  colour  of  a  horfe, 
which  has  his  hair  white,  but  intermixed  all  over  with  forrel  and  j 
bay  hairs,  called  alfo  peach-coloured, 

Blfifiom- horfes  are  generally  hard  and  irifcnfible,  both  in  the 
mouth  and  the  flanks  ;  #nd,  on  thofe  accounts  are  little  valued  ; 
befides  they  are  apt  to  turn  blind. 

BLOTTED  china  ware ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  fort  of  china, 
that  is  loaded  with  colours  in  an  irregular  manner.  This  pleafes 
fome  people,  but  it  is  a  defedtive  fort  of  ware;  the  large  blotches  of 
colours  having  been  only  laid  on  to  cover  the  blemifhes  or  faults  in 
the  firff  baking. 

BLOTTING  paper,  a  fpeeies  of  paper  made  without  fize  or 
ftiffening,  ferving  to  imbibe  the  wet  ink  in  books  of  accounts,  and 
prevent  it’s  fetting  off,  or  blotting  the  oppofite  page. 

Blotting  book,  a  fort  of  minute  book,  or  memorandum  book, 
ufed  by  fome  merchants  for  making  imperfedt  entries  in  a  prefent 
hurrv,  which  are  to  be  copied  out  fairer  and  fuller  at  night  into 
the  journal. 

BLOW,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifie,s  a  ftroke  given  either  with 
the  hand  or  a  weapon.  Blows  on  the  fword  make  a  kind  of  purfuit-, 
called  beating. 

Blow,  blind,  is  that  whereof  the  effedt  does  not  appear,  or  which 
is  not  attended  with  the  effufion  of  blood. 

We  find,  in  ancient  laws,  blows  for  remembrance,  to  put  perfons 
In  mind  of  fome  tranfad ion,  that  in  future  time  they  might  become 
better  witnefs  of  it. 

Blow,  military,  that  given  with  the  fword  on  the  neck  or  (houlder 
of  a  candidate  for  knighthood,  in  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  him. 
The  prince,  in  giving  the  blow,  ufed  this  form,  Ejlo  bonus  <  miles  ; 
upon  which  the  party  rofc  a  complete  knight,  and  qualified  to  bear 
arms  in  his  own  right.  .  i.  .  il 

Blows,  fly,  are  the  ova,  or  eggs  of  flies  depofited  on  flefh,  or 
other  bodies,  proper  for  hatching  them,  and  affording  nouriffiment 
for  the  young. 

Blow  pipe,  among  jewellers,  &c.  is  a  glafs  tube,  of  a  certain 
thicknefs,  wherewith  the  artificer  quickens  the  flame  of  his  lamp, 
by  blowing  through  it  with  his  mouth.  The  enamellers  have  alfo 
tubes  of  various  lizes,  wherewith  they  blow  the  enamel,  anfwering 
to  the  blow-pip*  of  glafs-men. 

BLOWER,  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  an  alchemift,  by 
way  of  contempt. 

Blowers  of  gold, fdver,  brafs ,  &c.  an  appellation  by  which  the 
Roman  mint-men  were  diffinguifhed. 

Blower,  applied  to  horfes,  denotes  thofe  which  wheeze  much, 
without  wanting  wind.  See  Wheezing.  i 

BLOWING  of  glafs,  one  of  the  methods  of  forming  the  divers 
kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufadture. 

The  workman  dips  his  blowing- pipe  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
by  turning  it  about,  the  metal  flicks  tp  the  iron  more  firmly  than 
turpentine.  This  he  repeats  three  times,  which  is  called  gathering ; 
he  then  rolls  the  end  of  his  inftrument  with  the  hot  metal  thereon, 
on  a  piecq  of  polifhed  iron,  and  the  workman  perceiving  there  is 
metal  enough  on  the  pipe,  claps  his  mouth  immediately  to  the  other 
end  of  it,  and  blows  gently  through  the  iron  tube,  till  the  metal 
lengthens  like  a  bladder  about  a  foot.:  then  he  rolls  it  on  avmarble 
ftone  a  little  while  to  poliffi  it,  and  blows  a  feeorid  time,  bywhidlf 
means  he  brings  it  into  the  form  of  a  globe,  of  about  eighteen  oit 
twchtv  inches  in  circumference;  This  globe  may  be  flattened  by 
returning  it  to  the  furnace,  and  brought  into,  any  form  bytftamp*- 
irons,  which  are  always  ready,  ;  •  ;  .-e  :  al:  still  ;  .  .  ; . 

Blowing,  among  phyficians,  relates  to  thofe. medicines  which 


are  admirwfltefed  by  inflation,  or  blowing  them  by  a  tube  into  the 
part :  thus  powders  are  fometimes  conveyed  into  the  eye  ;  and,  for 
the  cure  of  a  polypus,  fometimes  up  the  nofe; 

Blowing  was  likewife  a  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  baptifm, 
whereby  the  eareehumen,  on  rehearfirtg  the  renunciation,  filew 
three  blafts  with  his  mouth,  that  he  rtj.  died,  or  abfolutely  ea'fl  off 
the  devil.  In  the  facramentary  of  hr.  Gregory,  in  the  Ruffian 
church,  the  pried  who  adminirters  baptifm,  is  enjoined  to  bloijv 
thrice  on  the  child’s  face,  making  the  fign  of  the  Crofs  with  His 
head,  and  pronouncing  the  words,  Eki  ab  eo,  Satan.  ■  : 

Blowing  of  tin,  denotes  the  melting,  or  funriirlg  it’s  ore,  after 
being  fird  burned  in  a  kiln,  to  dedroy  the  mundic. 

Blowing  of  afire  arm,  is  when  the  touch-hole- is  gulled,  fo 
that  the  powder  will  dime  out.  * 

Blowing  is- alfo  applied  to  the  natural  motion,  or  courfe  of  the 
wind.  '!  !>n  •  ■■'  •  ' ;  Ki  -1'  1 

To  blow  home,  or  blow  through,  in  fea-languf'ge,  is  when  the  wind 
does  not  ceafe,  or  grow  lefs,  till  it  comes ‘beydnd 'the  place  where 
the  fpeaker  is.  To  blow  through  fometimes  alfo  lignifies  that  the 
wind  will  be  fortrongas  to  blow  the  fails  afunder; 

When  the  windincreafes  fp  much  that  thevdanilot  bear  any  tojS*- 
fails,  they  .fay,  they  were  blovdn  into  their  coitrje's,  or  could  onlv  ha  vfe 
out  the  fails  fo  called.  ii>  *.  d’i  -  !  • 

To  exprefs  an  extraordinary-great  wind,  they  fometimes  fay,  it 
will,  blow 'the  fail  oiit  of  the  bolt-ropes^'-  !  ; 

Blowing,  or  blowing  up,  alfo  implies  the  force  and  effedt  of 
kindled  gun-powder  on  bodies  that  are  over  it.  Thus  we  fav,  tb 
blow  up  a  houfe ;  to  blozd  Up  walls,  baftitttfs,  Sic.  with  mines. 
Powder-mills  fometimes  Z/ito-upby  the  heat  of  the  iron  gudgeon, 
which  fets  fire  to  the  powder-dud  flying  about  the  place. 

Blowing,  among  gardeners,  denotes  the  adtion  of  flowers, 
whereby  they  open  and  difplay  their  leaves  and  bloffoms.  Scb 
■Flowering  and  Blossoming. 

Blowing  if  a  flower,  among  florifts;  implies  the  care  taken  to 
produce  flowers  in  the  higheft  perfedtion,  particularly' auriculas  and 
carnations.;  ■  •'  mgu-n.i  '■■■  It  intAw 

The  ufual  method  with  refpedf  to’  the  latter  is  this.  \Vhen  the 
flower  flems  begin  to  ffioot;  or,  as  the  flofilts  fay,  tidfpindle,  a  rfiefe 
four  feet  long  is  fixed  in  the  ground'by  each  plant,  fc’ftdto  thisftick 
the  fpindles,  as  they  fhoot,  -are  tied.  When  the: flower  buds  api. 
pear,  the  fmalled  are  taken  off,  and  oftfy felv  of  thfe  larged  dii 
each  flower-dem  are  left  toTlojfom.  -  ari  ur-  u  vs  r  vs 

Blowin c-fnake,  in  natural  hirtory,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Virginia  to  a  fpeeies  of  ferpertt,  refembling  the  European  viper^ 
but  confiderably  larger,  and  very  remarkable  fof  inflating  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  furface  of  it’s  head  before  it  bites.  The  Wound  it 
makes  is -very  fatal.  '  '  •  v  1,1  > ■  '  M  '  > 

BLOWN,  in  heraldry.  A  fcUr-de-lis  is  faid  to'be  blown,  eponoui, 
wl>en  it’s  leaves  are  opened,  fothat  buds  appear  among  the  fieurons. 
The  arms  of  the  city  of  Florence  are  argent,  a  fieur-de-lit  blown,  galas. 
Bfattw.xvra/,  in  the  porrcelane  manufadture.  See  Red. 
BLUBBER,  in  phyfiology  and  commerce,  is  the  fat  which  inverts 
the  bodies  of  all'cetaceousfiffi,  whereof  is  made  train  oil :  which  is 
done  by  boiling  dbwn.  at  ,  V 

The  blubber  lies  immediately  under  thefkiri,  and  over  the  mufeu* 
lar  fleffi.  In  the  porpoife,  it  is  firm,  and  full  of  fibres,  and  inverts 
the  body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale,  it’s  thicknefs  is  or¬ 
dinarily  about  fix  inches;  but,  about  the’  under  lip,  it  is  found 
two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  yielded  by.  one  of 
thefe  animals  generally  amounts  to  forty  or  fifty,  and  fometimes  to 
upwards  of  eighty  hundred  weight/ 

BLUBBER./fofrr.  After  the  livers  of  cods  have  been  barrelled 
they  yield  fpontaneoufly  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil,  ^’hich  beih 
Ikimmed  off,  the  refidue  are  called  blubber-livers,  of  which  rrtore  oil 
is  made  by  being  boiled  down.  ’  ii  .  r  i  Df; >*m 

Blubber,  fea,  a  name  given  by  our  navigators  to  our  fea-nettle, 
or  urtica  marina. 

BLUE,  or  Azure,  one  of  the  primitive  colours  of  the  rays  of 
light.  i  «i)  Id  -  ‘  . 

Mr.  Boyle  has  given  us;  the  following  method  of  making  tranfpa- 
rent  blue ,  nearly  equal  to  ultramarirte.  The  principal  ingredient 
of  this  beautiful  colour  is  the  cyanus,  or  blue  Corn-bottle  flower, 
which  abounds  almort  in  every  corn-field,'  and  may  eafily  be  had 
during  fourof  the  fummer  months.  It  may  be  gathered  by  children 
about  the  verges  of  corn  fields,  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  com. 

The  fame  great  philofopher  alfo  recommends  another  fine  blue, 
produced  from  the  blue  leaves  of  rue,  beaten  ih  a  done  mortar  with 
a  wooden  pertle,  and  then  put  in  water  for  fourteen  days  or  more, 
waffiing  them  every  day  until  they  are  rotteri.  Thefe  beaten  up  at 
lad,  water  and  all,  until  they  become  a  pulp,  and  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  will  make  a  fine  blue  for  (hading; 

•  Blue  was  anciently  the  fymbol  of  the  fea.-'  -  , 

Bide  and  yellow  compofe  green,  wheri  blended  together. 

Blue  afhes,  cetidi'e  bleu,  corruptly  called  Sanders  blue,  is  of  very 
good  ufe,  and  may  ferve  as  a  ffiade  to  ultra'marine  or  the  blue  bice, 
where- the  ffiadcs  are  not  required  to  be  very  deep,  and  is  of  itielf 
a  pleafant  blue  to  be  laid  between  the  light  and  (hades  of  fuch  & 
flower  as  is  of  a  mazarine  blue .  This  kind  of  blue  ought  f6  be  ufed 
in  works  to  be  feen  by  candle-light,  as  in  feene-painting.  They  are 
found  in  the  form  of  a  foft  done,  in  places  where  there  are  copper 
mines,  and  waterordy  ife  made  ufe  of  in  levigating  them,  foreducc 
them  to  a  fine  powder. 

Blue  bice  is' a  colour  of  good  brightnefs,  next  to  Pniffian  blue, 
and  alfoai colourof  a  body,  and  v/iH  flow  pretty  well  in’the  pencil. 
Blue,  azun, incteemiftry.  The-folfowirig  is  thefliorfed  procefs 
\  for  making  it.  Diffolve  fal  gem,  fait  of  tartar,  and  roche  alum; 
in  the  ltronged  double  didilled  Vinegar ;  fufpend  over  the  vinegarfo 
prepared,  thin  plates  of  Liver  ;  and  bury  th«  vcffel  in  the  hulks  of 
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grapes.  Every  three  days  remove  the  plates,  and  wipe  off  the  blue 
which  will  be  formed  on  them.  Otherwife,  put  laminae  of  filver  as 
thin  as  paper  into  a  pint  of  the  ftrongeft  vinegar,  add  to  it  two  ounces 
of  fal  ammoniac  well  pulverized;  put  this  into  a  glazed  earthen  pot 
carefully  flopped  ;  bury  this  in  horfe-dung  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  you  will  find  the  plates  covered  with  a  fine 
azure  blue. 

Blue,  dyers ,  is  one  of  their  Ample  or  mother  colours,  ufed  in  the 
compofition  of  others:  it  is  given  chiefly  with  woad,  and  indigo. 
Some  dyers  heighten  their  blue ,  by  adding  madder,  bralil,  and  other 
woods.  The  way  of  brightening  blues  is  by  paffing  the  fluff,  when 
dyed  and  well  walhed,  through  luke-warm  water ;  or  which  is  much 
better,  by  working  and  fulling  the  dyed  fluff  with  melted  foap,  and 
then  fcouring  it  well. 

Blues  are  dyed  immediately  from  the  whites,  without  any  other  pre¬ 
paration  than  fcouring.  See  Dyeing. 

Blue,  Blunders,  is  a  colour  feldom  ufed  but  in  landfcapes,  it  being 
apt  to  turn  green.  The  French  call  this  cendre  verte,  or  green  allies. 

Blue,  painters,  is  made  to  fiiit  the  different  kinds  of  paintings.  In 
limning,  Irefco,  and  miniature,  they  ufe  indifferently  ultramarine, 
blue  allies,  and  fmalt.  In  oil  and  miniature  they  ufe  indigo,  blue 
bice,  blue  verdi ter,  lapis  armenus,  fmalt,  litmus,  and  a  counterfeit 
ultramarine. 

Painters  on  glafs  and  enamellers  have  blues  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  they  prepare  after  their  own  manner. 

Blue,  PruJJian,  or  Berlin  Blue,  was  difcovered  by  accident, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  chemilt  at  Berlin  having  fuc- 
ceflively  thrown  upon  the  ground  feveral  liquors  from  his  laboratory, 
was  furprized  to  fee  it  fuddenly  flained  with  a  moll  beautiful  colour. 
“Recolledting  the  liquors  he  had  thrown  on  each  other,  he  made  a 
limilar  mixture  in  a  veffel,  and  produced  the  fame  colour.  He  did 
not  publifh  his  procefs,  but  prepared  and  fold  his  blue,  which  was 
fubflituted  for  ultramarine. 

Dr.  Woodward  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1724,  wherein  he  gives  a  lliort  way  of  making  the  Pruflian  blue, 
which,  when  tried  over  again  by  Mr.  Brown  the  chemift,  was  found 
to  anfvver  perfedtiy  well ;  and  afforded  hints  and  occafions  to  feveral 
experiments,  which  gave  great  light  into  the  true  nature  of  the  bodies 
ufed  in  that  preparation.  The  method  was  this : 

Four  ounces  of  bullock’s  blood  dried,  and  four  ounces  of  fait  of 
tartar  prepared  from  four  ounces  of  crude  tartar  and  as  much  nitre, 
were  calcined  together;  tw'o  hours  after  which,  a  black  fpungy  fub- 
ftance  remained  in  the  crucible,  weighing  four  ounces  ;  a  folution  of 
which  being  made  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  filtered,  left  a 
remainder  which  when  dried  weighed  nine  drams.  An  ounce  of 
Englilh  vitriol  was  diffolved  in  fix  ounces  of  rain  water,  and  eight 
ounces  of  crude  alum  in  two  quarts  of  water.  Thefe  being  mixed 
hot  with  the  blood,  became  green:  and  on  adding  two  or  three  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  fait,  they  become  of  a  fine  blue,  which  will  fubfide,  and 
leave  the  water  clear  at  top.  Mr.  Brown  found  the  procefs  exadtly 
anfwer,  and  the  produdt  was  an  ounce  of  a  very  fine  colour,  and  per¬ 
fectly  fit  for  the  painter’s  ufe. 

Among  the  feveral  experiments  which  were  made  by  mixing,  in 
different  manners  and  proportions,  the  feveral  liquors  of  which  this 
colour  was  to  be  prepared,  all  produced  a  blue ;  but  that  in  different 
degrees,  fome  being  deeper,  and  others  much  paler.  In  one  experi¬ 
ment  the  alum  was  wholly  left  out,  and  a  very  pale  blue  wras  produced ; 
in  another,  the  alum  and  vitriol  were  ufed  in  equal  quantities,  and 
then  the  product  was  an  extremely  deep  blue. 

The  prefcription  feems  to  be  given  after  repeated  trials,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  very  combination  of  the  feveral  ingredients,  which 
muft  give  the  very  fineft  colour  they  are  capable  of  giving. 

The  method  of  making  this  -Pruflian  blue  in  perfection,  has  been 
purchafed  as  a  very  valuable  fecret.  It’s  procefs  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  could  fcarce  be  derived  a  priori  from  any  reafoning  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  colours.  It  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  blue  pigment,  and 
is  by  fomc  preferred  to  ultramarine;  though  it’s  durability  might 
have  been  fufpedted,  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  ufed  in 
it’s  preparation,  if  the  colour  did  not  feem  extraordinarily  fixed  by  the 
operation. 

The  goodnefs  of  Pruflian  blue  muft  be  diflinguiflied  by  it’s  bright- 
nefs,  deepnefs,  and  coolnefs. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year 
1756,  are,  among  others,  the  following  procefles  lor  making  the 
fineft  fort  of  Pruflian  blue  with  quicklime  : 

Take  3  lb.  of  ox’s  blood,  dried  and  reduced  into  a  kind  of  fmall 
fcales,  an  equal  quantity  of  quicklime  newly  baked,  2  lb.  of  red  tar¬ 
tar,  and  1  lb.  8  oz.  of  falt-petre;  pulverife  the  whole  grofsly,  and  put 
it  into  a  crucible,  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  great  furnace,  and  give 
it  a  gradual  fire.  After  four  hours,  when  the  matter  is  reduced  into  a 
kind  of  pafte  which  emits  no  more  fmoke,  and  is  equally  red,  throw 
it  by  fpoonfuls  into  two  pails  of  boiling  water  ;  and,  having  filtrated 
the  lixivium,  mix  it  with  a  folution  of  6  lb.  of  alum,  and  1  lb.  8  oz. 
of  green  vitriol.  This  operation  will  yield  but  7  oz.  of  fecula  ;  but 
it’s  beauty  will  make  fufficient  amends  for  the  fmall  quantity,  as  it 
will  furpafs  in  this  refpecf  all  the  blues  in  Pruflia,  which  are  prepared 
by  other  methods.  It  has  alfo  as  good  an  effedl  as  the  fineft  ultra- 
marine  and  has,  beftdes,  the  advantage  of  refilling  the  impreffion  of 
the  air.  The  next  is, 

Take  3  lb.  of  dried  ox’s  blood,  6  lb.  of  quicklime,  2  lb.  of  red 
tartar,  and  1  lb.  8  oz.  of  nitre.  Calcine  and  lixiviate  as  before :  pour 
the  warm  lixivium  into  a  folution  of  4  lb.  of  alum,  and  1  lb.  oi  green 
vitriol  ;  the  fecula  precipitated  in  this  way  will  be  as  beautiful  as  thofe 
of  the  foregoing  procefs,  and  the  quantity  26  ounces. 

Blue,  Saxon.  The  following  receipt  for  making  it  produces  a 
very  fine  colour : 

Mix  1  oz.  of  the  belt  powdered  indigo  with  4  oz.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
in  a  glafs  body  or  matrals ;  digeft  it  an  hour  with  the  heat  of  boiling 
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toa;rer’ft<ll!iking  mixture  at  different  times.  Add  12  oz  of  water 
colour  will 1LWh0,;WeJ1’  a"d’.'vhen  C0kl-  ^er  it;  a  very  rich  deep 
had  bv  the  arlHuc0  Uc^d>  and  if  a  PaIer  blue  be  required,  it  may  be 
fur  this  operation00  °, water-  The  heat  of  boiling  water  is  fufficient 

uncommonlv  ufeH  f  T  ^  S’0’1  the  colo”r-  A  find  heat,  not 
co]our  y  01  thls  PurP°fe,  is  often  found  to  damage  the 

fmaKh^  ,l^Vpotrda.fl,i"S  ,S  ,h£ 

fteJof fh’Jlhm’  ,Thfed  P.a’m,in8  •0"  "'r,<  and  is  ™de  of  the 
£  “  '  hT*“ y™y  °t  preparing  it  ls,  to  boil  4  oz.  of  turn- 

01  in  a  pint  and  a  hall  of  water  in  which  lime  has  been  flaked 
Blue  ultramarine  a  beautiful  blue  colour  ufed  by  the  winters 
prepared  from  lapis  lazuli,  by  calcination.  See  LazJli  P 

1  he  German  lapis  lazuli  does  not  anfwer  well  in  this  procefs  and 
di  (covers  it  felt  by  it  s  calanmg  moreeafily  than  the  African  or  Afiatic 
and  turning  greemfli.  The  oriental  kind  calcines  to  a  finer  blue  than 
it  naturally  has,  and  retains  the  colour  for  ever. 

After  calcining  the  fione  in  a  dear  fire  of  charcoal,  they  grind  it 
o  an  impalpable  powder  on  a  porphyry,  and  then  mixing  it  up  in  a 
palle,  com po fed  of  pitch,  wax,  and  oil,  they  work  it  about  with  the 
hands;  and,  finally,  kneading  this  in  a  veffel  of  clear  water,  as  the 
powder  feparates  from  the  vifeid  matter,  it  finks  to  the  bottom  :  when 
all  that  is  perfcdly  fine  in  tins  is  worked  out,  they  let  the  water  be 
drained  off,  and  dry  the  powder  for  ufe.  What  remains  embodied 
in  the  pafte,  is  afterwards  feparated,  and  makes  a  worfe  kind  than 
the  former ;  though  even  the  very  meaneft  ultramarine  is  a  very  beau- 


Ultramarine  muft  be  chofen  of  a  high  colour,  and  well  ground, 
which  may  fie  known  by  putting  it  between  the  teeth,  and  if  it  feel 
gritty,  it  is  a  fign  it  has  not  been  well  ground. 

To  know  whether  it  be  pure  and  unmixed,  put  a  little  of  it  into  a 
crucible,  and  heat  it  red-hot ;  and  if  the  powder  has  not  changed  it’s 
colour  after  this  trial,  it  is  certainly  pure  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be 
any  change,  or  any  black  fpecks  in  it,  then  it  has  been  adulterated. 

1  here  is  alfo  a  fpurious  fort,  called  common  or  Dutch  ultrama¬ 
rine,  which  is  only  fmalt  well  ground  and  pulverized.  See  Smalt. 

Blue  bull,  a  name  given  in  fome  countries  to  the  Cone  Wheat.  * 

DEUE-bottle,  in  botany,  is  the  Englifh  name  of  the  cyanus.  It  is 

a  fmall  plant,  with  beautiful  blue  flowers,  common  in  our  corn-fields^ 

and  of  which  many  beautiful  fpecies  are  kept  in  gardens.  See  Cen¬ 
taury. 

The  common  wild  ^-bottle  of  our  corn-fields,  is  efteemed  a  car¬ 
diac  and  alexipharmic.  Conferves  and  fyrups  are  prepared  from  it  in 
lome  places,  and  ferve  very  properly  for  the  making  other  more  effi¬ 
cacious  medicines  of  the  lame  intention  into  form.  Schroder  and 
iome  others  have  greatly  extolled  the  difliiled  waters  of  the  flowers  in 
inflammations,  and  many  other  difordars  of  the  eyes  ;  but  this  feems 
a  lefs  warranted  matter.  The  flowers  of  the  large  garden  kind  are 
faid  to  be  particularly  good, in  diforders  of  the  womb,  and  the  leaves  of 
either  in  infufion  in  dropfies. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  commonly  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are  almoft  all  annuals 
perilhing  as  fo0n  as  they  have  ripened  their  feed.  In  order  to  have 
them  for  flower  early,  their  feeds  lhould  be  fown  in  July;  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft,  and  when  the  plants  have  once  got  ftrength,  they 
lhould  be  tran (planted  into  warm  borders,  and  will  endure  the  cold 
very  well,  and  will  flower  very  early  the  next  fummer. 

Blue  -mantle,  in  heraldry,  the  title  of  a  purliiivantat  arms. 

Blue  nuns,  thofe  of  the  order  of  the  annunciation. 

BLUENESS,  that  quality  which  denominates  a  body  blue  •  or 
fuch  a  fize  and  texture  ot  the  parts  that  compofe  the  furfaceofa  body’ 
as  difpofes  them  to  refleT  the  blue  or  azure  rays  of  light,  and  thofe 
only,  to  the  eye. 

With  refped  to  the  bluenefs  of  the  fky,  M.  de  la  Hire,  after  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  obferves,  that  any  black  body,  viewed  through  a  thin 
white  one,  gives  the  fenfation  of  blue  ;  and  this  he  afligns  as  a  rea- 
fon  of  the  bluenefs  of  the  fky,  the  immenfe  depth  whereof  being 
wholly  devoid  of  light,  is  viewed  through  the  air  illuminated  and 
whitened  by  the  fun.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  adds,  it  is,  that  foot 
mixed  with  white  makes  a  blue  ;  for  white  bodies,  being  always  a 
little  tranfparent,  and  mixing  themfelves  with  a  black  behind,  give 
the  perception  of  blue.  From  the  fame  principle  he  accounts  for 
the  bluenefs  of  the  veins  on  the  furface  of  the  ikin,  though  the  blood 
they  are  filled  with  be  a  deep  red;  for  red,  he  obferves,  unlefs  viewed 
in  a  clear,  ftrong  light,  appears  a  dark  brown,  bordering  on  black  : 
being  then  in  a  kind  of  obfeurity  in  the  veins,  it  mult  have  the  effedi 
of  a  black  ;  and  this,  viewed  through  the  membrane  of  the  vein,  and 
the  white  fkin,  will  produce  the  perception  of  bluenefs. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  accounted  in  the  fame  manner  for  the 
phasnomenon  of  a  blue  fky  ;  fuch  as  Fromondus,  Funccius,  Otto 
Guericke,  and  many  others :  their  opinion  long  prevailed,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  fome  in  more  modern  times,  efpecialiy  by  Wolf, 
and  Mufchenbroek.  But  in  the  explication  of  this  phenomenon.  Sir 
lfaac  Newton  obferves,  that  all  the  vapours,  when  they  begin  tocon- 
denfe  and  coalefce  into  natural  particles,  become  firft  of  fuch  a  big- 
nefs  as  to  refledt  the  azure  rays,  before  they  can  co/iftitute  clouds  of 
any  other  colour.  This,  therefore,  being  the  firft  colour  they  begin 
to  refledi,  muft  be  that  of  the  fineft  and  moft  tranfparent  fkies,  in 
which  the  vapours  are  not  arrived  to  a  groffnefs  fufficient  to  refledt 
other  colours. 

BLUFF-£<W,  or  Bluf f -beaded,  in  fea  language,  is  when  a  fliip 
has  but  a  fmall  rake  forward  on,  being  built  with  her  (tern  too  ftrait  up. 

BLUING  of  metals,  is  thus  performed:  take  a  piece  of  grind- 
ftone,  and  whetftone,  and  rub  bard  on  the  work,  to  take  off  it’s  black 
feurf :  then  heat  it  in  the  fire,  and  as  it  grows  hot,  the  colour  changes 
by  degrees,  firft  coming  to  a  light,  then  to  a  dark  colour,  and  laffly 
to  a  blue.  Sometimes  they  grind  indigo  and  faHad  oil  together,  and 
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nib  the  mixture  on  the  work  with  a  woollen  rag  While  it  is  heating, 

'^NDERBUSS,  a  fhort  fire-arm  with  a  wide  bore,  capable  of 

h°S&NT"^tSTo^  with  blunts ,  is  to  exercife  or  pa- 

<h=  art  of  war.  fignifies 
to  retrench  the  four  corners,  and  turn  the  fquare  into  an  oftagon. 
This  evolution  is  now  difufed. 

RI  USHING,  a  fuffufion  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks,  excited  y  a 
fenfe  of  ihame,  on  account  of  confcioufnefs  of  fome  failing  or  imper- 

fe£ ^Bhfhing  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of  confent,  or 
fvmpathyf  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  occafioned  by  the  fame 
£7e  Sg  extended  .a  them  all  Thns.he  htth  pa,r of  nerves  be- 
branched  from  the  brain  to  the  eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  I  f*, 
rheeks  oalate  tongue,  and  nofe ;  a  thing  feen,  or  heard,  that  ts 
lhamefuf  affects  the  cheeks  with  blufhes,  driving  the:  blood  into  the 
minute  v’efiels  thereof ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  affeds  the  eye,  and 
Sr  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is,  as  Mr.  Derham  obferves  that  a  fa- 
vourv  thin"  feen  or  fmelt  affeds  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth, 
if  a  thing  heard  be  pleafing,  it  affeds  the  mofdes  of  the  face  w  h 
i  mpRncholv.  it  exerts  nfelt  on  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  a 

“  br.  Willi,  aferibes  the  pleafure  ofktfltng 

,o  th^fam^caufe.^  an  aquatlc  ferptm  of  prodigious  tee, 

which  follows  herds  of  oxen,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
forks  the  cow’s  teats,  and  is  found  fometimes  in  Calabria.  One 
thefe  was  killed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  tn  the  beHy  of 
which  they  found  a  child,  which  had  been  fwallowed  whole.  The 

bite  caufes  an  inflammation  of  the  part  bitten.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Boa  is  a  genus  of  ferpents  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem,  with  abdominal 

and  fubeaudal  feuta,  and  without  a  rattle. 

\or\DOD  Aba/haw,  in  the  Turkifh  military  orders,  an  officer  of 
the  ianifanes,  whofe  buf.nefs  it  is  to  walk  every  day  about  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  the  city,  with  a  number  of  janifanes  to  attend  him,  to 
keep  order,  and  regulate  all  things,  even  to  thedrefs.  . 

BOAR,  in  natural  hiflory.  1  his  creature  is  of  an  iron  grey 

colour  His  l'nout  is  much  longer  alfo  than  that  of  the  domefhc  hog  ; 
his  ears  fborter  and  rounder  ;  and  both  thefe,  and  his  tail  and  feet, 
are  always  black.  It  differs  alfo  from  the  other,  in  that  ,t  is  covered 
with  two  forts  of  hairs,  the  one  kind  long,  the  other  fhort:  thefe  Iaft 
ferve  the  creature  to  the  fame  purpofes,  as  the  downy  fur  which  the 
beaver  and  otter  have  under  their  long  hair  It  is  very  commonly 
wild  in  Italy,  and  it’s  flelh  frequently  brought  to  market.  The  fea- 
fon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  begins  in  September,  and  ends  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  they  go  to  rut.  If  it  be  a  large  boar,  and  one  that  has 
lain  long  at  reft,  he  mull  be  hunted  with  a  great  number  of  dogs,  and 
thofe  fuch  as  will  keep  clofe  to  him  ;  and  the  humfman,  with  his 
(bear  fhould  always  be  riding  in  among  them,  and  charging  the  boar 
as  often  as  he  can,  to  difeourage  him:  fuch  a  boar  as  this,  With  five 
or  fix  couple  of  dogs,  will  run  to  the  firft  convenient  place  of  fhelter, 
and  there  ftand  at  bay,  and  make  at  them  as  they  attempt  to  come  up 

"’  The 'ancient  Roman  wav  of  W-hunting  was,  for  a  perfon  on 
foot  armed  with  a  fpear,  to'  keep  the  creature  at  bay,  and  in  this  cafe 
the  boar  would  run  of  himfelf  upon  the  fpear  to  come  at  the  huntf- 
man  and  pufh  forward  till  the  fpear  pierced  him  through.  1  he  mo- 
dernway  generally  is,  to  difpatch  the  creature  by  all  the  huntfmen 

ftriking  him  at  once.  r  .. 

The  boar  generally  lives  to  2*  or  30  years,  if  he  efcapes  accidents. 
The  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  Britain.  William  the 
Cone ueror  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  their  eyes  any  that  were  con- 
viaed  of  killing  him.  Charles  I.  turned  out  wild  boars  in  the  New 
Foreft,  but  they  were  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars. 

d  ’v  fifth  was  a  delicacy  among  the  ancient  Romans:  a  boar 
ferved  up  whole  was  a  d.fh  of  tafte.  The  boar  was  alfo  fometimes 
the  military  enf.gn  borne  by  the  Roman  armies,  inffead  of  the  eagle. 
The  boar's  bladder  has  been  reputed  by  phyf.cians  a  fpec.fic  for  the 
epilepfy ;  and  the  tufh  of  the  wild  boar  ftill  pafles  with  fome  as  of 

great  efficacy  in  quinfies  and  epilepfies.  . 

5  Boar  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  find  to  boar,  when  he  toffes  m 
the  wind,’  and  fhoots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears 

ROARF)  a  Ion"  piece  of  timber,  fawed  thm  for  building,  and 
feveral  other  purpofes  See  Timber.  'We  fay,  a  deal-W,  an 
oak  -board,  See.  There  is  alfo  mill -board,  and  iaAc- board,  ihaved 

very  thin,  for  cafes,  band-boxes,  See. 

Boards  thicker  than  ordinary  are  called  planks.  Boards  formed 
ready  for  the  cooper’s  ufe  are  called  clap -boards. 

Board,  feather-edged,  growing,  log,  pofl,  found,  trail,  wafle,  wea¬ 
ther.  See  Feather- edged,  Graining,  See. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  table,  or  bench,  whereon  feveral 
artificers  perform  their  work  ;  fuch  as  a  taylor’s  W,  &c._ 

Board  alfo  fignifies  a  flat  kind  of  frame  ufed  in  certain  games  ; 

fuch  as  a  draught -board,  a  {huffle-^cw/'c/,  See. 

Board  is  alfo  applied  to  an  office  where  accounts  are  taken,  pay¬ 
ments  ordered,  and  the  like.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  board  of 
works,  beard  of  treafury,  board  of  ordnance,  &c. 

'  Board  of  trade  and  plantations,  was  eftablifhed  in  it  s  prefent  form, 
by  king  William,  in  the  year  1696.  It  takes  cognizance  of,  and  fet¬ 
tles  all  difputes  and  regulations  belonging  to  commerce  and  colonies. 
This  board  confifts  of  a  firft  lord  commiffioner,  and  of  feveral  other 
commiffioners,  with  an  annual  falary  of  1000I.  each:  fome  of  the 
minifters  of  ftate  alfo  attend  it  on  extraordinary  occahons.  It  was 

nbolifhed  in  1780.  .  „  . 

Board  of.  trade,  bureau  de  commerce ,  an  office  in  France,  tor  regu¬ 
late"  and  Uifcuffing  all  matters  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation. 


It  was  eftablifhed  in  1723,  and  is  compofed  of  eight  perfons  of  ap¬ 
proved  experience. 

BoARD-xcfl^t  denote  a  certain  fum,  either  annual  or  temporary, 
allowed  to  houfhold  fervants  for  their  mantenance. 

Board,  or  Aboard,  in  the  fea-language,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
things  within  a  lhip,  or  other  veflel.  Hence, 

To  go  aboard  fignifies  to  go  into  the  fhip. 

To  heave  over  board,  is  to  throw  a  thing  out  of  the  veftel  into  the 
fea. 

To  (lip  by  the  board,  is  to  flip  down  by  the  fhip’s  fide. 

Board  and  board,  is  when  two  fhips  come  fo  near  as  to  touch  one 
another,  or  when  they  lie  fide  by  fide. 

Weather -board,  is  that  fide  of  a  fhip  which  is  to  windward. 

To  board  a  fhip,  is  to  enter  an  enemy’s  lhip  in  a  fight.  See 
Boarding. 

To  make  a  board,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  expreffed,  to  board  it  up  to 
a  place,  is  to  turn  to  windward ;  and  to  beat  fometimes  upon  one 
tack,  and  fometimes  upon  another.  In  which  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
the  farther  you  ftand  off  to  one  point  of  the  compafs,  the  better  board 
you  will  make ;  and  that  it  is  better  making  long  boards  than  fhort 
ones,  if  you  have  fea-room. 

A  long-board  is  when  you  ftand  a  great  way  off  before  you  tack  or 
turn  ;  a  fhort  board  is  when  you  ftand  off  a  little. 

A  good  board  is  when  we  have  got  up  much  to  windward,  or  when 
a  fhip  advances  much  at  one  tack,  and  fails  upon  a  (trait  line. 

To  leave  a  land  on  bach-board,  is  to  leave  it  a-ftern  or  behind  ;  the 
back  board  being  that  which,  in  boats  or  fhips,  vve  lean  our  backs 


againft. 


BOARDING  of  a  fhip,  is  a  defperate  and  furious  affault  made  by 
one  fhip  on  another,  in  order  to  take  her,  after  having  found  every 
other  method  to  reduce  her  ineffedual. 

Boarding  may  be  performed  in  different  places  of  the  fhip,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  circumftances  and  fituation,  by  the  aflailant  detaching  a 
number  of  men  armed  with  piftols  and  cutlafles  on  the  decks  of  his 
antagonift,  who  ftand  in  the  fame  predicament  with  a  city  (formed 
by  the  befiegers.  This  expedient,  however,  is  rarely  attempted  by 
king’s  fhips,  which  generally  decide  the  combat  without  grapling 
each  other ;  but  chiefly  pradifed  by  privateers,  which  bearing  down 
on  their  enemy’s  quarter  or  broadfide,  drop  from  the  bowfprit,  which 
projects  over  the  defendant’s  deck,  an  earthen  (hell,  called  a  ftink- 
pot,  charged  with  fiery  and  fuffocating  combuftibles,  which  immedi- 


n 


ately  burlts,  catches  fire,  and  fills  the  deck  with  infufferable  flench 
and  fmoke  :  in  the  middle  of  the  confufion  thus  occafioned,  the  pri- 


vateer’s  crew  rufh  aboard,  under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  and  eafily  over 
power  the  aftonifhed  enemy  ;  unlefs  they  have  clofe  quarters  to  which 
they  can  retreat  and  beat  them  off  the  deck.  See  Bowsprit,  Close-, 
Quarters. 

To  prevent  boarding,  a  high  rope'  netting,  extended  along  thd 
fhrouds  from  one  end  of  the  fhip  to  the  other,  has  been  frequently 
ufed ;  but  fraifing  a  battalion  with  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the  marines 
perhaps,  more  expedient. 
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BO  ARIA  lappa,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  the 
fruit  or  rough  balls  of  the  common  aparine  or  cleavers. 

BOAROLA,  or  Boarina,  the  name  of  a  very  fmall  bird, 'fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  mufcicapa,  or  fly -catcher. 

BOAT,  is  a  fmall,  open,  floating  veftel,  commonly  moved  only 
by  rowing  ;  and  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  the  like. 

Boats  vary  from  each,  other  in  refped  to  their  machinery,  and  even 
the  names  of  beats  are  very  different,  according  to  the  various  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  calculated,  and  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
employed.  Thus  they  are  occafionally  fharp  or  flat-bottomed  ;  flight 
or  ftrong ;  open  or  decked ;  plain  or  ornamented,  as  they  may  be  dc- 
figned  for  deep  or  (hallow  bottoms ;  for  fwiftnefs  or  burthen ;  for 
failing  in  a  harbour,  or  at  fea  ;  and  for  convenience  or  pleafure. 

Boats  fail  more  flowly  and  heavily  over  fhallow  than  over  deep  waters. 

The  boats,  or  wherries,  allowed  to  ply  about  London,  are  either 
fkullers,  wrought  by  a  Angle. perfon  with  two  oars ;  or  oars,  wrought 
by  two  perfons,  with  each  an  oar. 

Boat,  long,  called  alfo  the  lhip’s  boat,  is  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft 
boat  belonging  to  a  fhip  that  can  be  hoifted  aboard  of  her.  It  has  a 
maft,  fail,  and  oars,  as  other  boats  ;  alfo  a  tiller  to  the  rudder,  which 
anfwers  to  the  helm  of  a  fhip.  Her  thaughts  are  the  feats  where  the 
rowers  fit ;  and  her  thowls  the  fmall  pins  between  which  the  oars  are 
put  when  they  row. 

Inftead  of  a  long-boat,  merchant-fhips  in  the  Mediterranean  ufe  a 
lanch.  .  - 

A  fhip’s  boat  is  the  very  model  of  a  fhip,  and  is  built  in  parts  in  all 
things  anfwerable  to  thofe  which  a  lhip  requires,  both  for  failing  and 
bearing  a  fail  ;  and  they  bear  the  fame  names  as  to  all  the  parts  of  a 
fhip  under  water,  as  rake,  run,  ftem,  (fern,  bow,  bildge,  Sec. 

The  long-boat  of  a  man  of  war  may  be  decked,  armed,  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  cruifing  fhort  diftances  againft  merchant-fhips  of  the  enemy, 
or  fmugglers,  or  for  imprefling  feamen,  See. 

The  terms  ufed  in  navigating  a  boat  are,  to  trim  the  boat,  that  is,  to 
keep  her  even  ;  to  wind  the  boat,  i.  e.  to  bring  her  head  the  other  way  j* 
free ,  or  bale  the  boat,  i.  e.  to  fling  out  the  water  ;  man  the  boat,  i.  e. 
let  fome  men  go  to  row  the  boat ;  to  moor  the  boat,  i.  e.  to  fallen  it 
with  two  ropes,  fo  that  one  (hall  counteract  the  other  ;  fend  the  boat, 
i.  e.  fave  her  from  beating  againft  the  lhip’s  fides. 

Boats,  train  of ,  are  fmall  velfels  faftened  to  each  other,  afeending 
up  the  Loire  in  France,  by  fails,  when  the  wind  ferves  ;  or  ell'e  towed 
by  men,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  70  or  80  to  a  lingle  rope. 

Boat,  coach,  bateaux  caches,  often  called  water-coaches ,  are  large 
covered  boats  for  conveying  goods  and  paffengers ;  they  are  chiefly 
ufed  on  the  river  Seine. 

Boat,  feapha ,  in  furgery,  is  a  double-headed  roller,  of  about  two 
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fingers  breadth,  for  fecuring  the  comprefs  after  bleeding  any  part  of 

the  head. 

Boat  -fly,  a  water-infcCt,  whofe  back  is  ftiaped  like  the  bottom  of 
a  boat ;  the  hind-legs,  which  are  thrice  as  long  as  the  fore,  aptly 
enough  refembling  a  pair  of  oars.  He  accordingly  fvvims  on  his 
back,  contrary  to  all  other  creatures. 

Boat -hook,  an  iron  hook,  with  a  fharp  point  on  the  hinder  part  of 
it,  fixed  on  a  long  pole,  ufed  in  bringing  the  boat  to,  or  pufhing  it 
from  any  other  boat,  ih ip,  &x\ 

BOATING,  a  fevere  punifhment  infiiCted  by  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  on  capital  offenders. 

The  manner  of  boating  was  thus:  the  perfon  condemned  to  it  being 
laid  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  and  having  his  hands  flretched  out,  and  tied 
faff  on  each  fide  of  it,  had  another  boat  put  over  him,  his  head  being 
left  out  through  a  place  fit  for  it.  In  this  poffure  they  fed  him,  till 
the  worms,  which  were  bred  in  the  excrements  he  voided  as  he  thus 
lay,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufed  his  death,  which  was  ufually 
twenty  days  in  effeding,  the  criminal  lying  all  this  while  in  the  mod 
exquilite  torfnents. 

BOATSWAIN,  an  officer  on  board  ffiips  of  war  and  large  mer¬ 
chantmen,  who  has  the  care  of  the  long-boat,  and  of  all  the  cables, 
ropes,  fails,  blocks,  anchors,  colours,  &c.  He  alfo  calls  out  the 
crew,  and  takes  care  that  they  do  their  duty,  &c. 

Boatswain’*  mate ,  anaififtant  of  the  boatfwain ,  who  has  the  pe¬ 
culiar  command  of  the  long-boat. 

BOB,  is  the  ball  on  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Bob,  among  ringers,  fignifies  a  peal  confifting  of  feveral  courfes, 
or  fets  of  changes. 

Bob -flay,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  a  rope  ufed  to  confine  the  bow- 
fprit  of  a  fhip  downward  to  (he  Item. 

BOBARTIA.in  botany,  is  a  plant  whofe  calvx  is  imbricated,  and 
contains  only  a  fingle  flower,  the  corolla  is  a  glume,  bivalve,  and 
placed  on  the  germen  ;  the  feed  is  alfo  Angle,  and  contained  in  the  cup. 
It  is  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs. 

BOBBIN,  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  turned  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
with  a  little  border  jutting  out  at  each  end,  bored  through  to  receive 
a  fmall  iron  pivot.  It  ferves  to  fpin  with  the  fpinning  wheel,  or  to 
wind  thread,  worfled,  hair,  cotton,  filk,  gold,  and  filver. 

There  are  bobbins  of  feveral  lengths  and  fizes,  according  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  to  be  fpun  or  wound.  Thofe  ufed  by  the  filk  deal¬ 
ers,  and  the  manufacturers  in  gold  and  filver,  are  thick  fhort  bobbins  ; 
and  fo  are  thofe  ufed  by  the  woollen  manufacturers. 

BOBBING,  among  fiffiermen,  a  particular  manner  of  fishing 
for  eels  different  from  fniggling. 

Bobbing  for  eels  is  thus  performed  :  they  fcour  well  fome  large 
lobs,  and  with  a  needle  run  a  twifted  filk  through  them  from  end  to 
end,  taking  fo  many  that  they  may  wrap  them  about  a  board  a  dozen 
times  at  leaf! :  then  they  tie  them  faff:  with  the  two  ends  of  the  filk, 
that  they  may  hang  in  fo  many  hanks  ;  which  done,  they  faflen  all  to 
a  ftrong  cord,  and,  about  an  hand-breadth  and  an  half  above  the 
worms,  fix  a  plummet  three  quarters  of  a  pound  weight,  and  make 
the  cord  fall  to  a  ftrong  pole.  With  this  apparatus  fifhing  in  muddy 
water,  they  feel  the  eels  tug  luftily  at  the  bait ;  when  they  think  they 
have  fwallowed  it  fufficiently,  gently  draw  up  the  rope  to  the  top, 
and  bring  them  afhore. 

BOBISATIO,  or  Bocedisatio,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  ufing  the 
feven  fyllables  bo ,  ce,  di,  ga,  le,  mu,  ni ,  to  exprefs  the  feven  mulical 
notes,  in  lieu  of  the  fix  ufual  ones  introduced  by  Aretine,  ut,  re ,  mi, 
fa,  fol,  la,  as  has  been  fometimes  done  by  the  Netherland  and  Ger¬ 
man  muficians  fince  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  to 
avoid  the  mutation  neceffary  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  latter. 

BOCA,  or  Boce,  called  alfo  the  boops,  from  the  fargenefs  of  it’s 
eyes.  This  fifh  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fparus,  and  has  four  parallel  lon¬ 
gitudinal  gold  and  filver-coloured  lines  on  each  fide. 

BOCAMOLLE,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  Bra- 
filian  pira-jurumenbeca,  a  very  large  and  long  fifh. 

BOCARDO,  among  the  logicians,  the  fifth  mode  of  the  third 
figure  of  fyllpgifms,  in  which  the  middle  propofition  is  an  univerfol 
affirmative,  and  the  firft  and  laft  particular  negatives ;  thus  ; 

Bo  “  Some  fickly  perfons  are  not  ftudcnts  ; 

CAR  “  Every  fickly  perfon  is  pale  ; 

do.  “Therefore  fome  perfons  are  pale  that  are  net  ftu- 
dents.” 

BOCCA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  fome  authors  have  given  to  the 
fifh  more  generally  known  by  that  of  uransfeopos  ;  or  Jlar-gazer. 

■  Bocca,  in  theglafs-manufoCture,  is  the  round  hole  in  the  work¬ 
ing  furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  taken  out  of  the  great  pots,  and 
by  which  the  pots  are  put  into  the  furnace.  For  preferving  the  eyes 
of  the  workmen  from  the  violence  of  the  heat,  this  fhould  be  flopped 
with  a  cover  made  of  earth  and  brick,  and  removeable  at  pleafure. 

BOCCALE,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Rome,  anfwering  to  our 
bottle,  and  contains  about  an  Engliih  quart. 

BOCCARELLA,  in  glafs-making,  a  fmall  hole  or  aperture  of  the 
furnace ;  one  of  thefe  is  on  each  fide  the  bocca,  almoft  horizontally 
with  it.  The  fervitors  take  coloured  or  finer  meal  from  the  piling- 
pot,  out  of  them. 

BOCCONIA,  in  botany,  a  beautiful  plant,  fo  called  from  Paul 
Boccone,  a  botanift  of  Sicily.  It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and 
feveral  other  parts  of  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  having  a  ftrait  trunk  as  large  as  a  man’s  arm,  which  is 
covered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with 
a  yellow  juice,  like  the  greater  celandine,  which  is  of  _an  acid  na¬ 
ture  •,  fo  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Americans  to  take  off  warts  and  fpots 
from  the  eyes.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  known  at  pre- 
fent.  It  is  of  the  dodeeandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  Indians  greatly 
value  this  plant  for  it’s  Angular  beauiy. 


bloated  herring^  W*’  ^  **  DutCh  f*nities'  ar»”nS 

,'n  tbe  taxons  time,  is  what  we  now  call  free- 
bold  lands,  held  by  the  better  fort  of  perfons  by  charter  or  deed  in 
wrung,  by  which  name  it  was  diltinguiffied  from  folkland,  or  copy- 

RO mV teS™  byAhe  C°mmon  Pe»Ple  "  W’oat  writing.  PY 

ulANU,  or  Pudiano,  an  American  fifli  of  the  fize  of  a 

PeRn,nTv  pUrpte  back’  and  ycllow  Pldes>  and  belly. 

bUUl  Y,  m  zoology,  otherwife  called  isijara,  a  fpecies  of 
American  fnake  ol  the  amphijbeena  kind. 

B°dy  in  philofophy,  a  (olid,  extended,  palpable  fubftance  ;  of 
1 ,  ,  "lerely  Pa(bve,  and  ind.fterent  either  to  motion  or  reft,  but  cap¬ 
able  of  any  fort  of  motion,  and  of  all  figures  and  forms.  Body  is 
compofed,  according  to  the  Peripatetics,  ot  matter,  form,  and  priva¬ 
tion  ;  according  to  the  Epicureans  and  Corpufcularians,  of  an  alfem- 
blage  of  hooked  heavy  atoms  ;  according  to  the  Cartefiatts,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  extenfion  ;  according  to  the  Newtonians,  of  a  fyf- 
tem  or  aflociation  ot  folid,  maify,  hard,  impenetrable,,  immoveable 
particles,  ranged  or  difpofed  in  this  or  that  manned;  whence  refult 
bodies  of  (his  or  that  form,  difiinguiflied  by  this  or  that  name. 

That  all  bodies  agree  in  one  common  matter,  the  lchooltnen  them- 
felves  adow  ;  making  what  they  call  the  materia  prima,  to  be  the  bafis 
of  them  all  ;  and  their  fpecific  differences  to  fpring  from  their  parti— 
cti.ar  forms  :  and  fince  the  true  notion  of  body  conlifls  either  alone  in 
it  s  extenfion,  or  in  that  and  impenetrability  together,  it  will  follow 
that  the  differences,  which  make  the  variety  of  bodies  we  foe  mtift 
not  proceed  from  the  nature  of  mere  matter,  of  which  we  have  but 
one  uniform  conception  ;  but  from  certain  attributes,  fuch  as  mo 
tton,  fize,  pohtion,  &c.  which  we  call  mechanical  affections 

“  We  are  as  for,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  from  the  idea  of  fubftance  of 
body  by  the  complex  idea  extended,  figured*  coloured,  and  all  other 
fenfible  qualities,  which  is  all  we  know  of  it,  as  if  we  knew  nothing 
at  all  ;  nor,  after  all  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  which  we  ima¬ 
gine  we  have  with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  affure  them 
felves  they  perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it,  perhaps  upon  exa¬ 
mination,  be  found  that  they  have  any  more  or  clearer  primary  ideas 
belonging  to  the  body,  than  they  have  belonging  to  immaterial  fpirit. 
The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contradiftinguifhed 
to  fpirit,  are  the  cohefion  of  folid,  and  confequently  leparable 
parts  ;  and  a  power  of  communicating  motion  by  impulfe.  Thefe 
are  the  original  ideas  proper  and  peculiar  to  body:  for  figure  is  but 
the  confequence  of  finite  extenfion.”  After  which  he  goe°s  on  and 
dearly  proves  the  idea  of  the  fubitance  of  fpirit  and  body,  equallv’clear 
and  known  to  us. 


Bodies,  the  exigence  of,  is  a  thing  incapable  of  being  demonflrat- 
ed  :  the  order  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  their  exiftence 
feems  to  be  this.  * 

We  firft  find  we  have  fonfations ;  we  then  obferve  we  have  not 
thofe  fonfations  when  we  pleafe :  and  thence  conclude,  we  are  not 
the  abfolute  caufe  thereof,  but  that  there  is  required  fome  other  caufe 
for  their  production.  Fhus  we  begin  to  know,  that  we  do  not  exift 
alone,  but  that  there  are  feveral  other  things  in  the  world  toother  with 
us.  ° 


But  this,  Dr.  Clarke  owns,  comes  for  ffiort  of  a  demonftration  of 
the  exiftence  of  a  corporeal  world  :  he  adds,  that  all  the  proof  we 
have  of  it  is  this  ;  that  God  would  not  create  us  fuch,  as  that  all  the 
judgments  we  make  about  things  exifting  without  us,  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  folfe.  If  there  be  no  external  bodies,  it  follows,  that  it  is  God 
who  reprefents  the  appearance  of  bodies  to  us  ;  and  that  he  does  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  deceive  us. 

Some  think  this  has  the  force  of  a  demonftration  :  “  It  is  evident 
God  cannot  deceive  us  ;  it  is  evident  he  does  deceive  and  delude  us 
every  moment,  if  there  be  no  bodies  /  it  is  evident,  therefore,  there 
muft  be  bodies."  But  the  minor  of  this  argument  may  be  denied  with¬ 
out  any  fufpicion  of  foepticifm. .  ' 

'  The  motion  of  bodies  is  either  local  or  intefline.  The  latter  is  not  fen¬ 
fible  ;  but  may  be  inferred  from  a  great  number  of  operations. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  colour  of  bodies,  Sir  Ifoac  Newton  thews,  that 
bodies  appear  of  this  or  that  colour,  as  they  are  difpofed  to  refleCt 
moft  copioufly  the  rays  of  light  originally  endued  with  fuch  colours: 
but  the  particular  conftitutions,  whereby  they  refleCt  fome  rays  more 
copioully  than  others,  remain  yet  to  be  difeovered.  However,"  he  de¬ 
livers  fome  of  the  laws  and  eircumftances  thereof  in  the  propofitions 
following : 

1.  Thofe  fiirfoces  of  tranfparent  bodies  refleCt  the  greateft  quantity 
of  light,  which  have  the  greateft  refraCting  power ;  i.  e.  which  inter¬ 
cede^  mediums,  that  differ  moft  in  their  refraCtive  denfities :  and  in  the 
confines  of  equally  refraCting  mediums,  there  is  no  reflection. 

2.  The  leaft  parts  of  almoft  all  natural  bodies  are  in  fome  meafure 
tranfparent ;  and  the  opacity  of  thofe  bodies  ariles  from  the  multitude 
of  reflections  caufed  in  their  internal  parts. 

3-  Between  the  parts  of  opake  and  coloured  bodies  are  many  fpaces, 
either  empty,  or  replete  with  mediums  of  different  denlities ;  as  water 
between  the  tinging  corpufcles  wherewith  a  liquor  is  impregnated,  air 
between  the  aqueous  globules  that  conftitute  clouds  or  nulls  :  and  even 
fpaces  void  both  of  air  and  water,  between  the  parts  of  hard  bodies,  are 
not  wholly  void  of  all  fubftance. 

4.  The  parts  of  the  bodies,  and  their  interftices,  muft  be  lefs  than 
of  fome  definite  bignefs,  to  render  them  opake  and  coloured. 

5.  The  tranfparent  parts  of  bodies,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes, 
refleCt  rays  of  one  colour,  and  tranfmit  thole  of  another,  for  the  fome 
reafon  that  thin  plates  or  bubbles  do  refleCt  or  tranfmit  thofe  rays  ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  ground  of  all  their  colour. 

6.  The  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend,  are  denfer 
than  the  medi  um  which  pervades  their  interftices. 

7.  The  bignefs  of  the  component  parts  of  natural  bodies  may  be 
conjeCtured  from  their  colours  ;  on  tlfis  principle,  that  tranfparent 
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corpufcles,  of  the  fame  thicknefs  and  denfity  with  a  plate,  do  ex¬ 
hibit  the  fame  colour. 

8.  The  caufe  of  reflexion  is  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the 
folid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies,  as  commonly  believed. 

9.  Bodies  refled  and  refradt  light,  by  one  and  the  fame  power 
varioully  exercifed,  in  various  circumftances.  See  Colour. 

Bony,  [olid,  that  whofe  particles  cohere,  or  are  connedted  to 
each  other.  See  Solid. 

Body y  fluid,  that  whofe  particles  do  not' cohere,  but  are  eali  y 
put  in  motion  by  the  fmallelf  force;  or  that  whofe  particles  eahly 
(lide  over  each  other,  and  are  of  a  tit  fize  to  be  agitated  by  heat. 

Body,  rough ,  is  that  whofe  turface  is  alternately  befet  with 
eminences  and  cavities.  , 

Bodies,  duElile ,  thole  which,  on  being  ftretched,  do  not  break, 
but  extend  one  way  .as  much  as  they  extend  another.  Some  0 
thefe  are  hard  and  malleable,  as  metals  ;  others  foft  or  vilcid;.as 

gums,  glues,  and  the  like.  . 

Bodies,  flexible,  thofe  which  may  be  bent  without  breaking: 
fuchare  thread,  wire,  fibres,  and  even  glafs  when  fpun  very  fine. 
Bodies,  fpecifc gravity  of.  See  Gravity  and  Weight. 

Body,  luminous  ox  lucid,  that  which  fhines  by  it  s  own  light,  or 
emits  it’s  own  rays. 

Body,  illuminated,  that  which  fhines  by  borrowed  light,  or 
w*hich  diffufes  the  light  of  another  by  refkdlion. 

Body,  opake,  that  which  prevents  the  paffage  of  the  rays  o* 
light  through  it,  by  intercepting  them. 

Body,  tranfparent,  diaphanous,  or  pellucid,  that  w'hich  tranimits 
the  rays  of  light.  See  1  ransparency.  _ 

Boi>Y,  the  inertia  of,  denotes  that  power  whereby  it  refills  moti¬ 
on.  See  V is  inertia. 

Bacon  refolves  the  mutual  action  of  bodies  on  each  other  into 
a  principle  of  aflimilation  ;  Hook,  intocongruity  and  incongruity  ; 
Newton  into  that  of  attraction  and  repullion  ;  and  others,  into 
that  of  affinity,  or  iimi larity  and  diffimilarity,  &c. 

Bodies,  fimple,  thofe  which  are  not  compounded  of  others  ; 
fuchasthe  tour  elements,  and  the  eelettial  bodies.  See  Simple. 

Bodies,  mixt,  thofe  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the  elements. 
Rhilofophers  divide  thefe  into  perfectly  arid  imperfedtly  naixt. 

Mixt  bodies  are  alfo  divided  into  Ample  andorganical. 

Bodies , /imply  mixt,  or  inorganical,  are  thofe  whofe  properties, 
powers,  and  actions,  depend  folely  on  the  temperature  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  whereof  they  are  compofed:  fuch  are  minerals. 

Bodies,  organical  mixt,  thofe  whofe  functions  are  performed  by 
means  of  the  mechanical  ftrudture  of  the  parts:  fuchare  vegetables 
and  animals. 

Body  fitnple  organical,  that  which  is  not  compofed  of  any  other 
organical  bodies  or  parts. 

Body,  compound  organical,  that  whofe  component  parts  are  orga¬ 
nical  bodies,  being  compound  beinp  :  and  every  compound  being  a 
machine,  it  follows,  that  every  body  is  a  machine.  On  which 
principle  the  modern  mechanical  philofophy  is  founded. 

What  the  Peripatetics  call  mixt  bodies,  fome  late  writers,  after 
Becker  and  Stahl,  call  compound  bodies  ;  which  they  fubdivide  into 
aggregates,  rnixts,  and  compounds  properly  fo  called. 

Mixed  bodies,  according  to  thefe  writers,  are  thofe  compofed 
merely  of  principles  ;  compound  bodies,  thofe  formed  immediately  of 
rnixts  into  any  determinate  Angle  things ;  aggregate  bodies,  thofe 
formed  of  feveral  compounds  into  any  intire  parcel  or  fyftem. 
See  Aggregate  bodies. 

Bodies,  congruous,  thofe  whofe  particles  have  the  fame  magni¬ 
tude  and  velocity,  or  at  lead  harmonical  proportions  of  magnitude 
and  velocity. 

Bodies,  incongruous,  are  fuch  as  have  neither  the  fame  magni¬ 
tude,  nor  the  fame  degree  of  velocity,  nor  an  harmonical  propor¬ 
tion  of  magnitude  and  velocity. 

Body,  hard.  See  Hard,. 

Body,  volatile ,  rifes  by  the  force  of  heat.  See  Volatile. 
Bodies  are  animate  and  inanimate;  i.  e.  thofe  intormed  by  a 
foul,  and  thofe  which  arc  not  ;  or  thofe  that  have  life,  and  thofe 

that  have  none.  , 

Bodies  arc  conlidered  by  fome  either  as  natural  and  fenfible  ;  via. 
as  formed  by  phyfical  caufcs,  andelothed  with  phylical  qualities  (in 
which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  objedt  of  phylics):  or,  as  intelledlual 
or  quantitative,  in  the  general  or  abltradt ;  and  according  to  three 
dimentions  :  in  which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  fubjedt  of  geometry. 

Bod  ies,  alkaline,  confijlent,  elajiic,  fixt,  heterogeneous,  utmofphere 
of,  defeent  of,  mercury  of;  fee  under  their  refpedtive  heads. 

Body,  in  fpeaking  of  animals,  is  ufed  in  oppolition  to  foul  ; 
namely,  for  that  part  of  a  creature  compofed  of  bones,  mufcles, 
nerves,  canals,  juices.  See.  Body  makes  the  fubjedt  of  compara* 
live  anatomy,  in  this  fenfe. 

Body,  the  human,  conlidered  with  regard  to  the  various  volun¬ 
tary  motions  it  is  capable  of  performing,  is  an  affemblage  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  levers,  drawn  by  cords :  ifeonfidered  with  regard 
to  the  motions  of  the  fluids  it  contains,  it  is  another  aifcmblage  of 
an  infinity  of  tubes,  and  hydraulic  machines.  Laltly,  ifeonfider¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  the  generation  of  thofe  fame  fluids,  it  is  another 
infinite  aifcmblage  of  chemical  initruments  and  velfcls  ;  as,  phil¬ 
tres,  alembics,  recipients,  ferpentines,  See.  and  the  whole  is  a 
compound  which  we  can  only  admire,  and  whereof  the  greatelt 
part  efcapes  our  admiration  itfelf. 

But  the  principal  chemical  apparatus  in  the  whole  body,  is  that 
wonderful  laboratory  the  brain:  it  is-in  this,  that  precious  cxtradl, 
called  animal  fpirits,  the  only  material  mover  of  the  whole  fabric, 
is  fecreted  from  the  blood. 

In  the  machine  of  the  animal  body,  fome  writers  have  maintained 
the  brain  to  do  the  office  of  the  beam  of  a  prefs ;  the  heart,  of  a 
pi  (Ion  ;  the  lungs,  of  a  bellows;  the  mouth,  of  a  mill-ftonc;  and 
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the  teeth,  of  peftles  ;  the  flomach,  of  a  prefs  ;  the  inteflines,  of  a 
refervoir  ;  the  veffels-,  of  fieves  or  drainers  ;  and  the  air,  of  a pondus, 
fpring,  that  fets  the  machine  a  going. 

P  hylicians  divide  the  body  into  folids  and  fluids  ;  alfo  into  ven¬ 
ters,  or  cavities,  the  head,  thorax,  and  lower  venter. 

The  reft  of  the  body  they  call  members,  or  extremities. 

It  appears  that  both  the  height  and  the  breadth  of  the  human  body 
are  adlually  different  in  different  parts  of  the  day  ;  ordinarily  it  is  an 
inch  more  in  the  morning  than  at  night.  The  body  ceafes  to  grow 
in  height,  when  the  bones  are  arrived  at  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and 
rigidity,  which  will  not  allow  of  farther  extention  by  the  effort  of 
the  heart,,  and  motion  of  the  blood.  Rohault  obferves,  that  the 
foul  is  not  the  form  of  the  human  body,  as  the  Peripatetics  afferf. 

So  far  is  animal  life  from  depending  on  the  foul,  becaufe  of  it’s  ceaf- 
ing  when  the  foul  is  feparated,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  foul  depends  intirely  on  the  Hate  of  the  body  ;  the  former 
never  quitting  the  latter,  till  it’s  oeconomy  or  order  is  interrupted. 

Body,  among  anatomifts,  likewife  denotes  feveral  particular 
parts  of  the  animal  fabric:  as  the  callous  body  of  the  brain,  &c. 
See  Corpus  callofum,  See. 

Body,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  chiefly  faid  to  have  a  good 
body,  when  he  is  full  in  the  flank.  If  the  laft  of  the  ihort  ribs  be 
at  a  confiderable  distance  from  the  haunch  bone,  although  fuch 
horfes  may,  for  a  time,  have  pretty  good  bodies,  yet,  if  they  are 
much  laboured,  they  will  lofe  them  ;  and  thefe  are  properly  the 
horfes  that  have  no’flank.  It  is  alfo  a  general  rule,  that  a  man 
ffiould  not  buy  a  Wgnx- bodied  horfe,  and  one  that  is- fiery,  becaufe 
he  w'ill  foon  deftroy  himfelf. 

Body  of  a  horfe,  is  the  cheft,  but  chiefly  the  flanks. 

Body  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  the  part  between  tl  e  center  of  the 
trunnions,  and  the  cafcabel ;  it  lhould  be  more  fortified  than  the 
reft.  See  C  \nnon. 

Body,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  folid. 

Bodies,  regular  or  platonic,  thofe  which  have  equal  and  flmilar 
fides,  angles,  and  planes:  thefe  are  the  tetrahedron,  the  otfahedron, 
the  icofahedron,  the  dodecahedron  ;  and  the  cube  of  fix  fquares.  See 
thofe  articles.  \ 

Bodies,  celefial,  are  divided  into  folid  and  fluid.  Solid  celefti- 
al  bodies  appear  fenfible  to  us,  either  by  their  own  light,  or  that  of 
others  refieaed  from  them.  Fluid  celeflial  bodies  are  only  different 
kinds  of  fluid  and  fubtile  cether. 

Body,  fpiritual  or  pneumatic,  that  which  is  not  grofs  enough  for 
our  feeling,  as  the  light,  air,  See. 

Body,  in  law.  Wc  fay,  a  man  is  bound  or  held  in  body  and 
goods  ;  i.  e.  is  liable,  in  default  of  payment,  to  remain  in  prifbn. 

A  married  woman  tnay  be  taken  by  the  body,  when  (he  carries  on  a 
feparate  trade. 

Body  of  the  place,  in' fortification,  fignifies  either  the  inclofed 
buildings,  or  more  generally  the  inclofure  itfelf. 

Body  likewife  denotes  an  affemblage  of  different  things  collected 
into  one ;  but  efpecially  a  number  of  perfons  united  into  a  company 
or  college.  A  ilatc,  governed  by  one  fovereign,  is  called  a  body 
politic. 

Body,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number  of  forces,  horfe  and  foot, 
united  and  marching  under  one  commander. 

Body  ;  main  body  of  an  army,  the  troops  encamped  in  the  center 
between  the  two  wings,  and  generally  infantry  :  the  other  two 
bodies  are  the  vanguard" and  the  rearguard  ;  thefe  being  the  three 
into  which  an  army,  ranged  in  form  of  battle,  is  divided. 

Body  of  referve ,  a  draught  or  detachment  of  a  number  of  forces 
out  of  an  army,  who  arc  only  to  engage  in  cafe  of  neceffity. 

Body,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  much  the  fame  with 
fyftem,  being  a  collcdtion  of  every  thing  belonging  to  a  particular 
fcience  or  art,  difpofed  in  proper  order;  thus,  we  fay,  a  body  of 
divinity,  law,  phyfic.  Sec. 

Body,  figuratively  ufed,  implies  confiftency,  folidity,  and 
ftrength  ;  asthe^fyof  cloth,  the  body  o(  wine,  Sx. 

Body,  among  painters,  as  to  bear  a  body,  a  term  fignifying  that 
the  colours  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  ground 
fo  fine,  and  mixing  with  the  oil  fo  intirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very 
thick  oil  of  the  fame  colour.  I 

BOLDROM1A,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  folemn  fends 
celebrated  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Thc- 
feus  over  the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Boedromion,  the  third  month 
of  the  Athenian  year.  They  held  thirty  days,  anfwering  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  Auguft,  and  the  beginning  of  September. 

BOLRHAAVL,  a  celebrated  phvlician.  Hp  was  born  at  Voor- 
hour,  a  village  near  Leyden,  in  Holland,  Dec.  31,  1668,  and 
died  Sept.  23,  1738.  He  was  profefforof  phyfic  in  the  univerfity 
at  Leyden.  When  a  boy,  and  under  the  care  of  his  father,  he 
was  fent  into  the  fields  to  exercife  him  in  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture, 
inftead  of  employing  his  leifure  from  his  books  in  play.  1  his  was 
a  due  recreation,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  vigour  to  his  body. 
Such  kind  of  rural  occupations  he  continued  through  all  his  life, 
and  by  this  viciffitudc  of  ftudy  and  exercife,  he  preferved  himfelf, 
in  a  great  meafure,  from  thofe  diftempers  and  depreflions,  which 
are  the  frequent  confequence  of  indiferete  diligence,  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  application,  and  from  which  ftudents  often  fly  to  wine,  but 
exercife  would  afford  them  more  happyand  lading  relief.  - 

He  had  not  the  molt  lively  invention,  hut  had  a  great  ffiare  of 
true  fagacitv,  and  of  found  judgment. 

He  published  on  many  fuhje&s.  He  was  a  profeffor  of  botany, 
and  hath  left  much  behind  him  on  that  fubjedt.  On  chemiftry  he 
has  writ  largely;  and  in  that  art  made  many  improvements;  but 
his  Aphorifms  and  Inftitutes  are  the  moil  valuable  of  his  works.. 

Among  the  ancients,  he  chiefly  quotes  Galen.  Celfus,  and  zLgi- 
neta.  His  Aphorifms  arc  colledted  from  thofe  writers  he  mod  ap¬ 
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and  the  laws  of  mechanics.  He  greatly  admired  Hippocrates,  and 
commended  an  attentive  ftu'dy  of  him  to  his  pupils.  His  firft  view 
in  his  Aphdrifms  was,  when  he  lectured  on  them,  to  eftablifh,  on 
mechanical  principles,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  doCtrine  of  the  an¬ 
cients  with  refpeCt  to  the  diagnoses  and  progrioffics  of  difeafes; 
and  (hews,  that  they  could  not  be  otherwife  than  they  have  repre- 
fented  them.  His  fccond  view  was,  to  demonffrate  that  the  me¬ 
thods  of  cure  purfued  by  the  ancient  phyficians,  were  generally  the 
beft  that  could  have  been  contrived  with  the  materials  they  were 
acquainted  with,  though  for  rcafons  to  which  they  were  probably 
((rangers. 

His  Inftitutes  contain  all  the  then  modern  difeoveries  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  phyfiologv,  and  what  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  and  the  actions  of  medicines  upon  the  body,  wdth  all  his  own 
improvements  therein ;  but  they  are  not  eafy  to  be  underltood  by 
thofe  who  are  not  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  fubjeCts. 

BOG,  a  foft  marfh  land,  or  quagmire,  covered  indeed  with  grafs, 
but  not  folid  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  body;  in  which 
fenfe,  it  differs  only  from  a  fen,  as  a  part  from  the  w'hole :  fome  even 
reftrain  the  term  bog  to  quagmires  pent  up  between  two  hills; 
whereas  fens  lie  in  champaign  and  low  countries,  where  the  de- 
feent  is  very  fmall. 

The  chief  inconvenience  of  bogs  is,  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  rendered  ufelefs  by  them  ;  they  alfo  keep  people  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  'and  thus  hinder  bufinefs  fiom  going 
forward.  They  occalion  the  roads  to  be  crooked  and  circuitous  to 
avoid  them:  they  are  a  great  deftruCtion  to  cattle,  the  chief  com¬ 
modity  of  Ireland  ;  which  are  encouraged  by  the  grafs  growing  on 
the  edges  "of  the  bogs  to  venture  in,  where  they  are  loft.  The  fmell 
and  vapour  arifing  from  them  is  accounted  unwholefome,  and  the 
fogs  putrid  and  ftinking.  Add,  that  they  fo  corrupt  the  water,  both 
as  to  it’s  colour  and  tafte,  as  to  render  it  ufelefs. 

Notwithftanding,  bogs  have  alfo  their  ufes:  moft  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  have  their  firing  from  them,  the  wood  being  impoliticly 
deftroyed,  and  little  pit-coal  yet  difeovered.  The  I rilh  could  hardly 
do  without  fome  bogs,  which  produces  them  turf,  &c. 

Boggy  lands  upon  levels  are  generally  called  fens  with  us;  and 
what  our  farmers  particularly  underftand  by  the  term  ^r-land,  is 
that  fort  of  bog  which  lies  among  hills,  or  between  two  eminences, 
and  has  defeent  enough  to  drain  it,  if  the  water  could  get  off. 

The  true  caufe  of  bogs  feem  to  be  the  want  of  induftry  ;  at  leaft  it 
is  certain  that  induftry  may  remove,  and  much  more  prevent  them. 
There  arc  many  bogs  of  late  ftanding  in  Ireland,  formed  through  the 
miferies  of  the  times,  and  the  defolation  of  civil  war.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  if  a  country  which  was  then  remarkable  for  lazinefs,  (hould 
abound  with  them.  * 

The  beft  method  to  drain  boggy  lands  is,  to  make  trenches  of  a 
fufficient  depth  to  carry  off-  the  moifture;  and  if  thefe  are  partly 
filled  up  with  rough  ftones,  and  then  covered  with  thorn-bufhes  and 
ftraw,  to  keep  the  earth  from  filling  up  the  interftices,  a  Jiratum  of 
good  earth  and  turf  may  be  laid  over  all;  the  cavities  among  the 
(tones  will  give  paffage  to  the  water,  and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top, 
as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  See  Fen  and  Marsh  Lands. 

The  great  objection  againlt  draining  bogs  in  Ireland,  is  the  charge; 
which,  it  is  commonly  reckoned,  will  amount  to  much  more  than 
would  purchafe  an  equal  quantity  of  good  ground  ;  for  an  acre  of- 
this  laft,  in  moft  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  worth  above  4 s.  per 
annum,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  purchafe;  fo  that  three  pounds 
will  buy  an  acre  of  good  land:  and  it  is  very  doubtful  with  moft, 
whether  that  fum  will  reduce  a  bog:  this  reafoning  paffes  current, 
and  is  the  great  impediment  of  this  work. 

Bog,  moving  or  migrating,  Thefe  foft  maffes  of  earth  have  been 
fometimes  known  to  move  out  of  their  place.  There  was  an  inftance 
of  this  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1697,  about  Charleville,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.  For  fome  time  a  noife  was  heard,  under  ground,  like 
that  of  thunder  at  a  great  diftance,  or  almoft  fpent;  and  loon  after 
this,  the  earth  of  a  large  bog  in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  move, 
and  a  hill,  or  riling,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  it,  ftood  no  longer 
above  the  level  of  the  reft,  but  funk  fiat. 

The  bog  not  only  moved  itfelf,  but  moved  with  it  the  neighbouring 
pafture-lands,  though  feparated  by  a  large  and  deep  ditch;  the  mo¬ 
tion  continued  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  furface  of  the  moving 
earth  rofe  into  a  fort  of  waves,  but  without  breaking  up  or  burfting 
any  where.  The  pafture-land  rofe  very  high,  and  was  carried  on 
in  the  fame  motion  till  it  refted  upon  a  neighbouring  meadow,  the 
whole  furface  of  which  it  covered,  remaining  fixteen  feet  deep  upon 
it’s  furface.  The  whole  quantity  of  the  bog  was  torn  from  it’s  former 
feat,  and  left  great  gaps  in  the  earth  where  it  had  joined,  which 
threw  up  foul  water,  and  very  ftinking  vapours. 

Many  came  from  all  parts  to  fee  fo  ftrange  a  fight  as  this,  for  it 
continued  moving  a  long  time ;  but  few  gueffed  the  true  caufe  of  it, 
which  was  this:  a  more  than  ordinary  wet  fpring  occafioned  the 
rifingof  the  bog  to  a  great  height  in  one  part,  and  thence  propagated 
itfelf  through  the  whole  bog;  fo  that  the  hill  in  the  midft  was  un¬ 
dermined,  and  naturally  funk  flat ;  this,  and  the  more  than  ordinary 
weight  of  this  large  bog,  prefling  upon  the  adjoining  pafture-land, 
forced  up  it’s  foundations,  which  w'ere  only  a  loofe  fand.  This  was 
puftied  on  tideways,  where  there  was  a  defeent  from  the  bog,  and,  at 
length,  having  given  the  beg  more  room,  all  was  quiet  and  remained 
in  that  (late.  The  bog  w'as  more  than  forty  acres  of  ground. 

BOGA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a  fi(h,  which  is 
a  fptcies  of  the  Jparus,  and  called  boops  by  fome  authors:  it  is  caught 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fold  at  Naples  and  Medina. 

BOGOMIL1,  or  Bogarmitaj,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feCt  of 
heretics,  which  fprung  up  about  the  year  1 1 79.  They  thought  that 
but  feven  books  of  the  Scripture  are  to  be  received  ;  that  the  ufe  of 
churches,  of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  allprayei,  ex- 
No.  31.  Vol.  I. 
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u  -  S  pr^r’  0L,ghf  f0  be  abolifhed;  that  the  baptifm  of 
Gathohcs  is  imperfeCt ;  that  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  are  unequal  • 
and  that  they  oftentimes  made  themfelvcs  vifible  to  thofe  of  their 

C“7  ,.h.ey/aid’that  the  devils  dwelt  in  the  churches;  that  Satan 
ad  1  elided  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  from  the  deftruCtion  of  Je- 

rufalcm  to  their  own  time ;  and  that  there  was  no  other  refurreCtion 
but  repentance. 


brethren,  an  appellation  formerly  given  to  the  Pro- 
teltants  of  Bohemia. 

Bohemian  chatterer  called  alfo  ampelis, garrulus,  and  roller,  a  bird 
which  is  fa  id  to  vilit  this  lfland  only  once  in  20  years. 

BOJA,  a  collar  or  chain  faftened  in  ancient  times  about  the  necks 
of  criminals,  to  prevent  their  efcape. 

.  BOICININGA,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  the  rattle-fnake 
is  called  in  Brafil,  and  adjoining  places. 

BOIGUACU,  the-  largeft  of  all  ferpents,  being  from  241040 
feet  long,  and  thick  in  proportion.  It  is  found  in  the  Eall  and  Weft 
Indies,  where  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  natives,  are  extremely 
fond  of  it  as  food.  3 

The  boiguacu  is  a  very  terrible  animal,  lying  in  ambufh  in  thick¬ 
ets  or  branches  of  trees,  from  whence  it  darts  itfelf  on  it’s  prey. 
Authors  of  credit  tell  us,  that  it  would  fwallow  a  goat,  a  bear,  and 
even  a  flag,  horns  and  all. 

BOIL,  or  Bile,  furunculus,  in  medicine,  is  a  phlegmonous  hu¬ 
mour,  winch  commonly  terminates  in  a  fuppuration  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  isa  variety  of  the  phlogofis  phlegmons.  See  Inflammation. 

The  principal  cauie  of  boils  is  a  too  glutinous  and  infpiflatpd  ftate 
of  the  blood,  and  the  cure  of  them  principally  depends  on  reftoring 
the  blood  to  it’s  due  confiftence  and  proper  circulation. 

A  boil  breaks  open  at  firft  on  it’s  top,  or  the  moft  pointed  part, 
when  fome  drops  o i' pus,  like  that  from  an  abfeefs,  come  out ;  after 
which  the  germ,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  core,  is  feen  : 
this  core  is  a  purulent  lubftance,  but  fo  thick  and  tenacious,  that 
it  appears  like  a  folid  body,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  the  fhape 
of  a  cylinder,  like  the  pith  of  elder,  fometimes  to  the  length  of  an 
inch.  1  he  emiffion  of  this  core  is  ufually  followed  by  the  difeharge 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  matter,  fpread  through  the  bottom  of 
it.  As  foon  as  this  difeharge  is  made,  the  pain  intirely  ceafes,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  fwelling  goes  away. 

Suppuration  is  the  beft  method  of  removing  this  kind  of  tumour, 
for  if  repelled  it  almoft  as  certainly  returns  to  fome  other  part.  To 
promote  and  quicken  the  fuppuration,  it  is  generally  found  of  great 
fervice  to  apply  plaifters  of  diachylon  with  t  he  gums,  and  of  honey 
and  flour  mixed,  and  made  to  a  proper  confiftence ;  and  where  thefe 
prove  inefficient,  maturing  cataplafms  are  to  be  applied,  and  very 
frequently  repeated.  When  the  boil  is  efficiently  maturated  by  one 
or  other  means,  which  will  be  known  by  the  foftnefs  and  yellow- 
nefs  of  it’s  head,  it  muff  be  opened  by  incifion,  and  when  the  mattter 
it  contained  is  difeharged,  the  ulcer  mult  be  daily  cleanfed,  till  per¬ 
fectly  freed  from  all  malignity,  and  then  healed  with  the  vulnerary 
balfams. 

When  infants  which  fuck  are  afflicted  with  boils,  the  proper  me¬ 
thod  is  to  give  cooling  medicine  and  purges  to  the  nurfe,  and  enjoin 
her  a  due  regimen  in  diet ;  and  the  infant  (hould  at  the  fame  time  be 
got  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative,  and  the  abforbenr  powders,  as  thofe 
of  crabs-eyes  and  the  like,  to  allay  thcacrimony  of  it’s  juices. 

BOI  LED ftlks,  thofe  which  have  been  put,  while  in  the  bales, 
into  hot  water,  to  make  them  boil  the  better. 

BOILER,  a  large  copper  or  iron  veffel,  wherein  things  are  placed 
over  the  fire  to  be  boiled. 

In  the  alum-works,  the  boiler  is  a  veffel,  in  which  the  liquor  is 
evaporated  to  a  confiftence,  and  is  made  of  lead.  The  general  fize 
is  about  eight  feet  fquare,  and  they  contain  about  twelve  tons  each. 
The  boiler  (or  making  colours,  &c.  muft  be  of  pewter  ,  becaufe  iron 
and  copper  will  be  corroded  by  the  faline  fubftances  ufed  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  them. 

BOILERY,  in  the  fait- works,  is  a  pit,  or  other  place,  w’here  they 
make  fait. 

BOILING,  ebullition,  in  phyfics,  the  agitation  of  a  fluid  body, 
arifing  from  the  application  of  fire,  &c. 

The  phaenomenon  of  boiling  may  be  thus  accounted  for:  the  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  the  fuel  being  detached  from  each  other,  and  im- 
prelled  in  orbern,  with  a  great  velocity  (i.  e.  being  converted  into 
fire),  pafs  the  pores  of  the  containing  veffel,  and  mix  with  the  li¬ 
quid.  By  the  refiftance  they  here  meet  withal,  their  motion  is 
deftroyed  ;  i.  e.  they  communicate  it  w'holly  to  the  quiefeent  water  : 
hence  arifes,  at  firft,  a  fmall  inteftine  motion  in  the  matter,  and 
from  the  continued  aCtion  of  the  firft  caufe,  the  effeCt  is  incrcafed, 
and  the  motion  of  the  water  continually  accelerated  :  fo  that  the 
water,  by  degrees,  becomes  fenfibly  agitated. 

An  intenfe  heat  will  diminifh  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water,  foas 
not  only  to  make  it  mount  in  water,  but  alfo  in  air;  whence  arife 
the  phsenomena  of  vapour  and  fmoak  ;  though  the  air  inclofed  in 
the  interftices  of  the  water  muft  be  allowed  a  good  (hare  in  this  ap¬ 
pearance  :  for  that  air  being  dilated,  and  it’s  fpring  (Lengthened  by 
the  aCtion  of  the  fire,  breaks  it’s  prifon,  and  afeends  through  the 
water  into  theair  ;  carrying  with  itiome  of  the  contiguous  fpherules 
of  water,  fo  many  as  (hall  hang  in  it’s  villi,  or  can  adhere  immedi¬ 
ately  to  it. 

Different  fluids  require  different  degrees  of  heat  to  make  them 
boil.  Dr.  Freind  gives  a  table  of  the  different  times  required  to 
make  fluids  boil  by  the  fame  heat. 

Water,  w'hen  once  brought  to  boil,  is  not  fufceptible  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  degree  of  heat,  how  much  loever  the  fire  may  be  increafcd: 
but  this  differs  according  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
purity  of  the  water.  Boiling  water  difpofes  it  to  freeze  more  readily. 
See  further  upon  this  in  the  article  Water. 
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Alabalffr,  in  boiling,  will  fwell  a  fixth  or  eighth  part  above  the 
top  of  the  pot. 

Boiling  of /ilk  with  foap,  is  the  firft  preparation  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  Tt  fit  for  dyeing. 

Boiling  to  death,  a  punilhment  formerly  inflicted  on  thofe  who 
murdered  people  by  poiibn,  on  falfe  coiners,  thieves,  &c. 

Boiling  is  a  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  or  falfenefs  of  a  co¬ 
lour  or  dye,  by  boiling  the  Buff  in  water  with  certain  drugs.  Red 
crimfon  filks  are  boiled  with  alum,  and  fcarlets  w'ith  foap,  in  quan¬ 
tity  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  filk. 

BOIOBA,  in  zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent  found  in 
America.  It  is  about  an  ell  in  length,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man’s  thumb,  and  is  all  over  of  a  very  beautiful  and  fhining  green, 
It’s  mouth  is  very  large,  and  it’s  tongue  black.  It  loves  to  be  about 
houfes,  and  never  injures  any  creature,  unlefs  provoked  or  hurt ; 

I  but  it  will  then  bite,  and  it’s  poifon  is  very  fatal.  1  he  natives  take, 
as  a  remedy  again!!  it’s  poilon,  the  root  can  apia  bruifed,  and  taken 
in  water.  The  Portuguefe  call  it  from  it’s  colour,  cobra  de  verd , 
/.  e.  the  green  ferpent. 

BOIQU1RA,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  the  rattle-fnake  by 
the  natives  of  fome  parts  of  America,  &c. 

BOITIAPO,  in  zoology,  is  a  ferpent  of  Brafil,  called  by  the 
Portuguefe  cobra  de  cipo.  It  is  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  as  thick  as 
a  man’s  arm,  round,  and  pointed  towards  the  tail,  like  a  Ihoema- 
ker’s  awl.  It  iscovered  with  fine,  and,  as  it  were,  triangular  fcales  ; 
and  is  ofvan  olive  colour,  and  yellowiih.  1 1  lives  upon  frogs,  &c. 
and  it’s  bite  is  dangerous,  like  that  of  many  other  ferpents.  It’s 
flelh  might  be  as  effectually  ufed,  as  that  of  the  viper,  as  an  alexi- 
pharmic,  and  tor  purifying  the  blood. 

BOLE,  in  medicine,  a  genus  of  earths,  moderately  coherent, 
ponderous,  foft,  and  not  ftiffand  vifeid  ;  compofed  of  fine  particles, 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  readily 
diffufible  in  water,  and  freely  and  eafily  fubfiding  from  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  boles  ranked  among  medicinal  earths, 
Armenian,  red,  and  white.  That  met  w:ith  in  the  (hops,  under  the 
name  of  Armenian,  is  not  the  produce  of  Armenia,  or  any  of  the 
oriental  countries  ;  but,  like  the  others,  of  different  parts  of  Europe', 
as  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  France,  Nor¬ 
way,  &c.  The  French  employ  chiefly  the  bole  of  Blois.  We  need 
not  be  folicitous  about  the  particular  place  where  any  of  the  boles 
have  been  dug,  provided  they  are  pure  and  of  a  good  quality. 

Th &  boles  are  flightly  dudiile,  but  not  vifeid,  nor  do  they  burn  to 
fuch  a  (tony  fubftance  as  the  clays  :  which  are  the  diflinguifhing 
charaflerittics  between  the  boles  and  the  clays. 

The  chief  medicinal  ufes  of  boles  are  as  altringents  to  flop  bleed¬ 
ings.  They  are  generally  hurtful  in  fevers,  efpccially  epidemical 
ones,  and  externally  in  the  haemorrhoids,  6c c. 

Bole  armoniac,  or  the  Armenian  Bole,  is  of  a  pale  colour,  be¬ 
tween  red  and  yellow,  fmooth  and  flippery  to  the  touch,  fomewhat 
gloffy,  pure  from  fand  or  any  perceptible  gritty  matter.  It  readily 
crumbles  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Softened 
with  water,  it  forms  a  fmooth  pafle  :  diluted  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  w  ater,  it  remains  for  a  confiderable  time  fufpended. 

The  following  is  the  true  hiftory  of  this  fubftance:  there  are 
three  kinds  of  it;  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red,  which  have 
been  all  in  repute  in  different  ages  of  medicine,  but  of  which  the 
laft  only  is  now  thought  of.  The  firft,  or  white  bole  Armenic ,  was 
in  ufe  very  early  in  the  world,  though  under  a  different  name,  the 
ancients  calling  it  the  white  Eretrian  earth,  'i  his  was  ufed  in  the 
times  of  Diofcorides.  The  fecond,  or  yellow',  was  introduced  by 
Galen,  and  given  in  the  great  plague  at  Rome  in  his  time.  The 
third,  or  red  kind,  is  the  bole  Armenic  of  Avicenna,  wftiich  we 
alfo  pretend  at  this  time  to  ufe:  but  very  little  of  it  is  to  be  found 
genuine  among  us. 

The  white  bole  Armenic,  called  white  Eretrian  earth  by  Diof¬ 
corides,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  grey  eaijth  of  the  fame  place, 
which  was  recommended  as  a  noble  artringent  and  fudorific,  and 
highly  valued  on  account  of  it’s  peculiar  alkaline  quality,  is  a  fine, 
foft,  and  pure  earth,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  clofe,  compact  tex¬ 
ture,  of  a  clear,  bright  white  colour,  adhering  firmly  to  the  tongue, 
infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  melting,  like  butter,  in  the  mouth.  It 
burns  to  a  ftony  hardnefs  w  ithout  changing  colour,  and  makes  no 
effervefcence  with  acid  menftrua.  This  feems  of  all  foffile  fub- 
ftances,  to  approach  the  nearelt  to  the  nature  of  pure  earth. 

The  yellow  bole  of  Armenia ,  or  the  bole  Artnenic  of  Galen,  is  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  earth,  of  a  clofe,  compact  texture,  naturally 
of  a  fmooth  furface,  and  very  hard.  It  is  heavier  than  any  other  of 
the  yellow  earths,  and  is  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  is  readily  diffu¬ 
fible  in  water,  and  remains  long  fufpended  in  it,  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue,  melts  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a  very  manifeftly 
aftringent  tafte.  It  ferments  very  brilkly  with  acid  menftrua,  and 
does  not  become  red  on  burning. 

The  red  bole  of  Armenia,  or  bole  Armenic  of  Avicenna,  and  of 
moll  authors  fince  his  time,  is  the  hardeft  of  all  the  earths  of  this 
kind.  It  is  very  pure  and  fine,  and  in  colour  is  of  a  ftrong,  but 
fomew’hat  yellowifh  red,  much  approai  hing  to  that  of  faffron  in  the 
cake.  It  is  of  a  furface  the  leaft  fmooth  and  glofly  of  all  the  boles. 
It  ftains  the  fingers  in  handling,  and  is  not  readily  diffufible  in  wa¬ 
ter.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  melts  readily  in  the  mouth, 
and  is  of  a  very  manifeftly  aftringent  tafte.  It  docs  not  ferment  with 
acids,  and  becomes  harder  and  of  a  brighter  colour  in  burning. 
Thefearethe  feveral  chara&ers,  by  which  the  Armenian  boles  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other, earths  of  the  fame  colours. 

Bole,  Armenian,  is  ufed  in  dyfenteries,  catarrhs,  &c.  &c. 

Bole,  common,  is  a  ponderous  brittle  earth,  of  a  colour  between 
yellow  and  red,  of  an  aftringent  tafte,  and  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  France.  _  It  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  former,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  lhops.  4s  both  thefe  boles  are  frequently  mixed 


with  fand  and  grit,  the  apothecaries  prepare  them  in  the  following 
manner.  They  diffolve  them  in  water  ;  and  after  the  fand  is  fub- 
fided,  they  pour  the  turbid  folution  into  another  veffel,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  till  the  water  is  clear ;  being  poured  off,  the  fediment  is 
dried  in  little  cakes,  and  kept  for  ufe. 

They  mav  be^preferibed  to  be  taken  inwardly,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  the  fealed  earths. 

Bole  of  the  Levant,  is  a  medicinal  earth  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  having  the  fame  ufes  as  the  bole  Armoniac,  and  being  nearly 
of  the  fame  nature. 

Bole  alfo  denotes  the  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree:  hence  bolingtrce* 
are  thofe  whofe  heads  and  branches  are  cutoff. 

Bole,  Bohemic,  a  medicinal  earth  dug  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bohemia.  It  is  a  pure  and  fine  bole,  of  a  denfe  and  com- 
pa£f  texture,  of  a  yellow'ifli  pale  red  colour,  with  fome  yellowifh 
veins,  heavy,  of  a  fmooth,  fhining  furface  ;  it  eafily  breaks  between 
the  fingers,  does  not  readily  melt  in  the  mouth,  leaves  no  grit 
when  melted,  and  is  of  an  aftringent  tafte.  It  does  not  effervefee 
with  acids,  and  acquires  in  the  fire  a  little  hardnefs,  without  change 
of  colour.  It  is  ufed  for  haemorrhages,  &c.  by  the  Germans,  who 
aferibe  to  it  an  alexipharmic  virtue. 

BOLENI./E,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  fort  of  round  ftones,  marked  with  feveral  ridges  and  lines,  and 
are  a  fpecies  of  echinites: 

BOLETO  lichen,  the  name  of  a  plant  which  has  the  fmell  of  the 
common  mufhroom,  and,  when  young,  has  a  vifeous  liquid  con¬ 
tained  under  the  foldings  of  it’s  head,  which,  at  length,  when  the 
plant  has  arrived  at  maturity,  dries  into  the  form  of  an  extremely 
fubtile  yellow  powder,  which  is  the  feed.  It  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  m oreille,  and  of  the  liver-wort. 

BOLETUS,  in  botany, a  kind  of  wood-mufhroom,  almoft  round, 
of  a  white  colour,  fpotted  with  yellow  and  brown  marks ;  called 
fungus  nemorum  by  fome  naturalifts.  It  is  the  mod  exquifite  of  all 
the  fungus  kind,  infomuch  that  Nero  ufed  to  call  it  the  food  of  the 
gods.  The  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius  poifoned  him  with  a  me¬ 
dicated  boletus.  Tournefort  enumerates  feven  fpecies  of  them. 
They  belong  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs. 

BOLINTHOS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
bonafus,  or  the  monops  of  ./Elian. 

BOLL  AN  DIS1  S,  a  name  applied  to  certain  J  efuits  of  Antwerp, 
who  colle&ed  the  lives  and  adds  of  the  faints  ;  fo  called  from  Bol- 
landus,  the  firft  and  chief  of  thofe  Jefuits. 

BOLLARDS,  large  polls  fet  in  the  ground  on  each  fide  a  dock. 
Large  blocks  are  lafhed  to  fhips,  on  docking  or  undocking  them  ; 
and  the  tranfporting  hawfers  are  reeved  through  thefe  blocks,  to  be 
brought  to  the  capftans. 

BOLLITO,  a  name  by  which  the  Italians  call  a  fea-green  co¬ 
lour  in  artificial  cryftal.  To  prepare  this  colour,  you  mult  have  in 
the  furnace  a  pot  filled  with  forty  pounds  of  good  cryftal,  firft  care¬ 
fully  lkimmed,  boiled,  and  purified,  without  any  manganefe:  then 
you  mull  have  twelve  ounces  of  the  powder  of  Imall  leaves  of  cop¬ 
per,  thrice  calcined,  half  an  ounce  of  zaffer  in  powder :  mix  them 
together,  and  put  them  at  four  times  into  the  pot,  that  they  may 
the  better  mix  with  the  glafs,  ftirringthem  well  each  time  of  put¬ 
ting  in  the  powder,  for  tear  that  it  fhould  fwell  too  much  and  con- 
fequentlyrun  over. 

BOLONIAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  Bologna. 
Hence  proceeds  the 

Bolonian  jlone  which  is  a  fulphureouskind  of  Hone,  about  the 
bignefsof  a  walnut,  found  near  Bologna  ;  which,  when  duly  pre¬ 
pared  by  calcination,  makes  a  fpecies  of  phofphorus.  See  Phos¬ 
phorus. 

BOLSTER,  in  furgery,  a  foft  yielding  fubftance,  either  put  under 
the  head,  or  a  broken  limb. 

Bolster  likewife  ferves  for  a  fluffing,  to  fill  out  or  raifea  flat, 
finking,  or  hollow  part.  They  are  ufed  for  diftorted  backs,  &c. 

Bolsters,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  fmall  culhions,  ftuffpd  with 
tarred  canvas,  laid  between  the  collar,  or  lower-part  of  the  main- 
ftay,  and  the  .upper-part  of  the  ftem.to  prevent  the  ftay  from  being 
fretted  or  galled  by  rubbing  when  the  fhip  pitches  at  fea. 

Bolsters  of  a  faddle,  thofe  parts  of  a  great  faddle  which  are 
raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  before  and  behind,  to  hold  the  rider’s 
thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a  right  pofture. 

BQLT,  among  builders,  an  iron  faftening  fixed  to  doors  and 
windows,  and  catching  in  a  ftaple  or  notch  made  to  receive  it. 
They  are  generally  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  viz.  plate,  round, 
and  fpring  bolts. 

Bolt  of  a  lock,  is  the  piece  of  iron,  which,  entering  the  ftaple, 
fallens  the  door  ;  being  the  part  moved  by  the  key.  They  are  of 
two  forts  ;  one  is  called  a  fpring  bolt,  w'hich  fliuts  the  door  of  itfelf ; 
the  other,  a  dormant  bolt,  and  opens  or  fhuts  by  the  key. 

Bolt  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  iron  pin,  having  a  round  head  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  key-hole  or  flit,  w-herein  to  put  a  pin 
or  faftening,  ferving  to  make  faft  the  bar  of  a  door,  vvindow-fhutter, 
or  the  like. 

This  is  more  particularly  called  a  round  bolt,  or  window-^//. 

Bolts,  in  gunnery,  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  i.  Tranfum  bolts, 
that  go  between  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage,  to  ftrengthen  the 
tranfums.  2.  Prife  bolts,  the  large  knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
carriage,  which  keep  the  handfpike  from  liding,  when  it  is  poizing 
up  the  breech  of  a  piece.  3.  Traverfe  bolts,  the  two  fhort  bolts 
that,  being  put  one  in  each  end  of  a  mortar  carriage,  ferve  to  tra¬ 
verfe  her.  4.  Bracket  bolts,  the  bolts  that  go  through  the  cheeks  of 
a  mortar,  and  by  the  help  of  quoins  keep  her  fixed.at  the  giyen  ele¬ 
vation.  And,  5.  Bed  bolts,  the  four  bolts  that  fallen  the  brackets  of 
a  mortar  to  the  bed. 

Bolts,  in  carpentry,  denote  pieces  of  wood  cleft  with  wedges,  in 
order  to  be  fplit  into  laths. 

a  Bolts, 


BOM 


Bolts,  or  iron  pins,  in  a  fhip,  are  of  feveral  forts,  frequently 
diftingnifiaed  according  to  the  places  where  they  are  ufed  ;  as,  chain- 
bolts,  bolts  for  carriages,  &c.  ring  -bolls,  ferving  for  the  bringing  to 
of  the  planks,  &c.  drive-bolts,  ufed  to  drive  out  others  ;  fet -bolts, 
employed  fur  forcing  the  planks  and  other  works,  and  bringing  them 
clofe  to  one  another;  rag-bolts,  on  each  fide  full  of  jags  or  barbs, 
to  keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes ;  clench-M/r,  thofe 
which  are  clenched  or  faftened  at  the  ends  where  they  come  through  ; 
fore-lock-^a//r,  made  like  locks  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  whereinto 
a  fore-lock  of  iron  is  driven  to  prevent  ftarting  out  ;  fend  or  fender- 
bolts,  made  with  long  and  thick  heads,  ftruck  into  the  outermolt 
bends  or  wales  of  a  fhip,  to  fave  her  (ides  from  hurts  and  bruifes. 

Bolt  of  canvas,  in  commerce,  the  quantity  of  twenty-eight 
ells. 

Bolt  of  filk,  or  fuff,  a  long  narrow  piece  of  indefinite  mea- 

fure. 

Bolt,  peafe,  a  term  applied  in  Effex  to  the  peafe-ftraw,  when  the 
grain  is  threfhed  out  of  it. 

Bolt -rope,  in  naval  affairs,  a  rope  paffing  round  the  fail,  to 
which  the  edges  of  it  are  fewed,  to  prevent  the  fail  from  tearing: 
the  bottom  part  of  it  is  called  the  foot-rope,  the  fide  leeches,  and 
if  the  fail  be  oblong  or  fquare,  the  upper  part  is  called  head- 
rope. 

BOLTED  flour,  that  which  has  paffed  through  the  bolter. 

BOLTERS,  or  Boulters,  a  kind  of  fieves  for  meal,  having 
the  bottoms  made  of  woollen,  hair,  or  even  wire. 

BOLTING,  or  Boulting,  the  a£t  of  feparating  the  flour  from 
the  bran,  by  means  of  a  fieve  or  bolter. 

B5lting-c/s//;,  or  BoLTER-cloth,  a  linen  or  hair  cloth  for  fifting 
meal  or  flour.  4 

Bolting-ot://.  a  verfatile  engine  for  fifting  with  more  eafe  and 
expedition.  The  cloth  round  this  is  called  the  boulter. 

Bolting,  among  fportfmen,  the  roufing  or  diflodging  a  coney, 
buck,  &c.  from  it’s  refting-place. 

Bolting,  a  method  of  pleading,  or  arguing,  in  ufe  in  the  inns  of 
court,  inferior  to  mooting.  It  is  done  firft:  by  three  Undents,  then  by 
twobarrifters  ;  a  fenior  fitting  judge. 

BOLUC  bafli,  the  chief  of  a  Turkifh  company,  or  a  captain  who 
has  a  hundred  janiifaries  under  his  command. 

BOLUS,  an  extemporaneous  form  of  medicine,  foft,  coherent, 
a  little  thicker  than  honey,  the  quantity  of  which  is  a  little  morfel  or 
mouthful  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  by  fome  called  buccclla. 

Bolufes  are  contrived  principally  for  the  fake  ot  fuch  as  have  an 
averfion  to  potable  medicines  ;  as  alfo  for  the  better  conveyance  of 
certain  preparations  of  mercury,  antimony.  See.  which,  were  they 
given  in  draughts,  would,  by  their  weight,  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glafs.  I 

Bolufes,  from  their  intentions,  are  denominated  emetic,  purgative, 
aftringent/anodyne,  antifebrile,  alexipharmic,  &c. 

In  the  compofition  of  bolufes,  a  due  cohefion,  foftnefs,  and  equa¬ 
ble  mixture,  muff  be  attended  to.  Dry  fubflances  mud  be  put  to 
liquid  ones,  and  liquid  to  dry,  to  produce  the  proper  confidence  ; 
but  the  thicker  electuaries,  conferves,  and  robs,  will  naturally  form 
bolufes  of  themfelves. 

One,  or  at  moll  two  bolufes,  fhould  only  be  fent  at  one  time  to 
the  patient.  By  the  too  frequent  cuflorn  of  fending  four  at  a  time* 
the  laft  taken  lofe  all  their  virtue,  and  are  ufually  too  hard  to  be 
fwallowed.  Some  perfons  chufe  to  diflolve  them  in  liquor  before  they 
are  taken. 

Bolufes  are  not  to  be  given  in  quinfies,  or  in  ulcers  of  the  fauces  ; 
nor  in  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  and  fyncopes. 

BOLZAS,  a  fort  of  ticking  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies. 

BOM,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  ferpent,  which 
grows  to  a  vaft  fize,  but  is  perfectly  harmlefs.  It’s  noife  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  refembles  the  found  of  the  word  ufed  as  it’s 
name. 

BOMARIN,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  river-horfe,  or  hip¬ 
popotamus. 

BOMB,  in  military  affairs.  Seethe  article  Artillery. 

Bomb  chef,  a  kind  of  che  ft  filled  ufually  with  bombs,  fometimes 
only  with  gun-powder,  placed  under  ground,  to  tear  and  blow  it 
up  in  the  air,  wyth  thofe  who  ftand  on  it.  They  were  fet  on  fire 
by  means  of  a  faueffee  faftened  at  one  end,  but  are  now  feldom  of 
ever  ufed. 

Bomb -veffels  are  fmall  fhips  formed  for  throwing  bombs  into  a 
fortrefs.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Reyneau,  and 
firft  ufed  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  See  Ketch. 

BOMBARD,  a  piece  of  ordnance  anciently  in  ufe,  exceedingly 
Qiort  and  thick,  and  with  a  very  large  mouth.  There  have  been 
bombards  which  have  thrown  a  ball  of  300  pounds  weight.  They 
made  ufe  of  cranes  to  load  them. 

The  bombard  is  by  fome  called  bafllfk,  and  by  the  Dutch,  donder- 
bufs. 

BOMBARDIER,  an  engineer,  or  perfon  employed  about  a  mor¬ 
tar.  His  bulinefs  is  to  drive  the  fufee,  fix  the  fhell,  load  and  fire  the 
mortar.  1 

Bombardier,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  infect 
called  buprefis ;  the  wings  of  which  are  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  cafe 
to  cover  and  wrap  them  up.  It  keeps  itfelf  concealed  among  the 
Hones,  and  feems  to  make  little  ufe  of  it’s  wings ;  it  moves  by  a 
fort  of  jump,  and  when  touched  makes  a  noife  refembling  the  dif- 
charge  of  a  mufquet  in  miniature,  during  which,  a  blue  fmoke 
may  be  feen  to  proceed  from  it’s  anus.  It  may  be  made  at  any  time 
to  play  off  it’s  little  artillery,  by  fcratching  it’s  back  with  a  needle. 
Rolander,  who  firft  made  thefe  obfervations  upon  it,  fays  it  can 
give  twenty  difeharges  fucceflively.  A  bladder  placed  near  the 
anus  is  the  arfenal  whence  it  derives  it’s  ftore,  and  this  provifion 
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fmllUrnUUre  ^°rds  ‘t>s  chief  defence  againft  an  enemy  ;  although  the 
ye  emitte  feems  to  be  altogether  inoffenfive,  excepting  it  be  by 

03 'rA A jnAr,h r°r  concea,ing  it’s  courfe.  7 

,  .  RDING,  the  art  of  attacking  a  city  or  fortrefs,  bv  throw¬ 

ing  om  s  into  it,  in  order  to  ruin,  or  fet  on  fire  the  houfes  and  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  do  other  mifehief. 

BOMBARDO,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind,  much  the 

^  Rosier and  Ufed  38  a  bafs  t0  the  hautboy. 

BUMBAMNL,  a  name  given  to  two  forts  of  fluff,  the  one  of  filk, 
and  the  other  croffed,  of  cotton. 

Bombaflne  of  filk  pays  duty  on  importation  as  other  foreign  filks. 

ee  .  ilk.  1  hat  of  cotton  pays  each  piece,  not  exceeding  ic  yards,  if 
3s-  iiVfed.  but  if  broad,  il.  6s.  uTuWd. 

BOMBAST,  in  compofition,  is  a  ferious  endeavour,  by  drained 
defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar  fubjedt  beyond  it’s  rank  ;  which 
inftead  of  being  fublime,  confequently  becomes  ridiculous.  The 
mind,  in  fome  animating  paflions,  is  indeed  apt  to  magnify  it’sobje&s 
beyond  natural  bounds.  But  fuch  hyperbolical  defcription  has  it’s  li¬ 
mits,  and,  when  carried  beyond  thefe,  it  degenerates  into  burlefaue, 
as  in  the  following  example  : 

Sejanus. - Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that’s  Rome  and  I. 

My  roof  receives  me  not ;  ’t is  air  1  tread, 

And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc’d  head 
Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heaven. 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  genius  is  extremely  apt  to 
deviate  into  bombaf :  he  drains  above  his  genius,  and  the  violent  effort 
he  makes  carries  him  generally  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  and 
common  fenfe. 

BOMBAX,  in  botany,  the  filk-cotton-tree,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
dclphia  polyandria  clafs.  It  has  but  one  f flus  ;  the  flgma  confifts  of 
five  lobes  ;  thecaplule  has  five  cells  ;  and  the  feeds  are  downy.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  pentandrum,  the  cclba,  and  the  heptaphyllum , 
all  natives  of  the  Indies.  The  cotton-tree  grows  generally  about  60 
feet  high,  and  is  fo  thick  that  the  Indians  dig  canoes,  which  hold  fe¬ 
veral  men,  out  of  the  whole  wood.  There  are  hollow's  in  different 
parts  of  the  trunk,  which  contain  large  quantities  of  wrater,  which 
is  of  great  ufe  to  travellers  in  the  hot  climates,  where  there  is  often 
fcarcity  of  w’ater.  For  the  method  of  making  cotton,  fee  Cot¬ 
ton. 

Bombax,  in  zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpecies  of  conus.  It  is 
likewiie  applied  by  Linnaeus  tofignify  fuch  infers  as  have  incumbent 
wings  and  feelers  refembling  a  comb. 

BOMBINA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  rana,  in  the  order  of  rep¬ 
tiles.  '  ■’ 

BOMBUS,  in  medicine,  a  refounding  and  ringing  noife  in  the  ear, 
which  is  accounted  by  Hippocrates  a  mortal  fymptom  in  acute  clif- 
eafes. 

Bombus,  inmufic,  an  artificial  motion  with  the  hands,  imitating, 
in  cadence  and  harmony,  the  buzzing  of  bees.  It  was  a  fpecies  of 
applaufe  among  the  ancients. 

BOMBYCINUM,  a  fpecies  of  filk,  anciently  brought  from  Af- 
fyria  and  the  iflandof  Cos. 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  the  common 
humble-bee,  of  which  we  have  a  great  variety  of  fpecies,  many  of 
them  very  beautiful. 

BOMBYLOPHAGES,  in  the  hiftory  of  infe«£ts,  humble-bee- 
eater,  the  name  of  a  fly  of  the  tlpula  kind,  which  is  larger  and  ftronger 
than  the  common  kinds.;  and  loving  honey,  without  knowing  how 
to  extract  it  from  the  flowers,  it  feizes  on  the  humble-bees,  and 
deftroys  them,  in  order  to  get  the  bag  of  honey  which  they  contain.  1 
1 1  is  of  a  blackifh  colour  in  the  body  ;  it’s  head  is  of  a  bright  red,  and 
the  eyes  very  large  and  prominent.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  mountain¬ 
ous  places. 

BOMBYLUS  teredo,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  humble-bee,  which 
eats  it’s  way  into  wood,  and  makes  it’s  neft  there. 

BOMBYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  winged  infedt,  armed 
with  a  fting  like  that  of  a  wafp,  which  it  refembles  in  fhape,  but  is 
all  over  black  :  it  flings  very  feverely,  leaving  the  fting  in  the  wound. 
It  builds  it’s  neft  of  clay,  which  it  works  up  to  a  very  hard  confidence, 
and  then  faftens  to  a  Rone. 

Bombyx,  an  appellation  given  to  the  silk  -worm. 

Bombyx,  the  ancient  name  for  either  filk  or  cotton. 

BOMONICI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  young  men  of  Lacedaemon, 
who  contended  at  the  facrifices  of  Diana,  which  of  them  was  able  to 
endure  mod  lafhes ;  being  fcourged,  fome  of  them  even  to  death, 
before  the  altar  of  this  goddefs. 

BON,  or  Ban,  in  botany,  the  coffee-bearing  tree. 

Bon  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  feaft  annually  celebrated  by  the  Ja- 
panefe  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

BONA  fidcs,  or  Bona  fide,  among  lawyers,  implies  a  thing  done 
really  without  fraud  or  deceit,  and  with  an  honed  intention  :  the  firft 
is  the  nominative  cafe,  the  other  the  ablative,  and  ufed  accordingly. 

A  min  is  faid  topoffefs  any  thing  bond  fide,  who  is  ignorant  of  that 
thing  being  the  property  of  another  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  faid  to 
poffefs  a  thing  mala  fide,  who  is  confcious  of  it’s  being  the  property  of 
another. 

Bon^e  fidei  aElions,  are  thofe  wherein,  for  farther  light,  the  judge 
might  take  the  cognizance  of  things  not  mentioned  between  the 
parties. 

Bona  fide,  judgment,  is  that  in  which  the  parties  are  obliged  to 
pay  each  other  bond  fide,  juftly  and  equitably  what  is  due  ;  and  the 
judge  is  authorized  to  eftimate  what  is  thus  due  to  the  adlor  or  plain- 
tiff 

Bona  gratia,  a  phrafe  anciently  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  divorces, 
which  were  brought  amicably  about,  with  confent  of  both  parties, 
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and  without  any  crime  on  the  part  of  either,  as 
u>e,  dileale,  ifcrility,  mpnachil'm,  captivity,  or 


for  fome  juft  reafon, 
in  the  cafe  of  old  ; 
the  like.  .  . 

Bona  mtabilia,  are  fitch  goods  as  a  perfon  dying  has  m  another  dto- 
cefe,  than  that  wherein  he  dies,  amounting  to  the  value  of  five  pounds 
at  leaft;  in  which  cafe,  the  will  of  the  deccafed  mult  be  proved,  or 
adminiftration  granted  in  the  court  of  the  archbifhop  of  the  province, 
unlefs  by  competition  or  cuftom,  any  diocefes  are  authorifed  to  do  it, 
when  rated  at  a  greater  fum.  _  ' 

Bona  patria,  lignifies  a  jury,  or  aflize  of  countrymen,  or  good 
neighbours,  where  twelve  or  more  are  chofen  out  of  the  country  to  pafs 
upon  an  afiize,  being  fworn  judicially  in  the  prefence  of  the 
party. 

Bona  peritura,  perifhable  goods.  If  the  goods  found  tn  a  lhip 
caft  away,  will  not  endure  to  be  kept  a  year  and  a  day,  they  are  bona 
which  the  iheriff  is  allowed  to  feli,  and  account  for  the 


peritura, 


the 


rightful 


owner. 


See  Stat.  13  Ed.  I. 


value  in  money  to 

cap.  4.  , 

Bona  vacantia,  goods  unclaimed  ;  fuch  as  royal  hut,  lhipwrecks, 
treafure-trove,  waifs,  and  eftrays.  Thefe,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
by  the  imperial  law,  belonged  to  ' he  firft  occupant  or  finder  ;  but  are 
in  modern  conllitutions  annexed  to  the  fupreme  power  by  the  pofitive 
laws  of  the  Hate. 

Bonis,  non  amovendis,  is  a  writ  direffed  to  the  fheriffs  of  London, 
&c.  charging  them,  that  the  perfon,  againft  whom  judgment  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  profecutinga  writ  of  error,  be  not  fuffered  to  remove  his 
goods,  till  the  error  is  determined. 

Bonum,  Jummufn,  the  chief  good.  SeeSuMMUM  Bonum. 

BON  ANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  otherwife  called 
Musa  ;  which  fee. 

BONASIA,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  tetrao. 

BONASUS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  wild  ox,  very  thick 
and  bulky,  and  furnifhed  with  a  mane  like  a  borfe.  It  is  a  very  un¬ 
wieldy  animal,  being  larger  than  our  bull,  the  horns  are  but  lhort, 
and  fo  turned,  as  to  be  unfit  for  wounding  ;  the  noftrils  are  wide,  and 
the  ears  long  and  broad.  The  colour  of  the  bonafus  is  a  deep  tawny  ; 
only  the  forehead  and  the  breaft  are  white,  and  the  mane  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  When  purfued,  it 
does  not  attempt  to  make  any  defence  with  it’s  horns,  but  kicks, 
and  difeharges  it’s  dung  to  a  great  diftance  againft  the  purfuers  ;  which 
is  then  of  a  hot  and  corrofive  nature,  though  not  fo  at  other 
times. 

BOND-^waw/r,  the  fame,  in  refpe£l  to  tenure,  with  copy-holders 
and  cuflomary-tenants. 

Bond,  in  bricklaying  and  mafonry,  is  when  bricks  or  (tones  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  interwoven  and  knit  together. 

When  they  fay,  make  good  bond,  they  mean  that  the  joints  are 
not  made  over,  or  upon  other  joints,  but  reach  at  leaft  lix  inches, 
both  within  the  wall  and  on  the  furface,  according  to  the  rules  in 
building. 

Bond  js  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  carpenters  ;  as,  to  make  good  bond, 
means  that  they  fhould  faften  two  or  more  pieces,  either  by  tenanting, 
mortifing,  or  dove-tailing,  &c. 

BONDAGE,  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  or  flavery. 

Bondage,  in  old  law-writers,  the  fame  with  villenage.  Tenants 
in  bondage  paid  heriots,  and  did  fealty.  They  were  not  allowed,  with¬ 
out  the  lord’s  licence,  to  fell  trees  in  their  own  garden.  The  widow 
of  a  tenant  in  bondage  held  her  hufband’s  eftate  quamdiu  vixerit  fine 
marito,  as  long  as  fhe  remained  unmarried. 

Bondage  by  the  forelock,  was  when  a  freeman  renounced  his  li¬ 
berty  and  became  flave  to  feme  great  man  ;  which  was  done  by  cutting 
otf  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  delivering  it  to  his  lord, 
denoting,  that  for  the  future  he  was  td  be  maintained  by 
him. 

If  fuch  a  bondman  reclaimed  his  liberty,  or  fled  from  his  mafter, 
he  might  be  drawn  again  to  his  fervitude  by  the  nofe,  whence  the 
origin  of  the  popular  menace,  to  pull  a  man  by  the  nofe. 

BONDMAN,  bondus,  in  the  Englifh  law,  is  ufed  for  a  villain,  or 
tenant  in  villenage. 

The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  bondmen;  one  called  fervi,  who 
were  thofe  either  bought  for  money,  taken  in  war,  left  by 'fuccefllon, 
or  purchaled  by  fome  other  lawful  acquifition  ;  or  elfe  born  of  their 
bondwomen,  and  called  venue.  Both  are  called  in  our  law  villains  in 
grofs,  as  being  immediately  bound  to  the  perfon  and  his  heirs.  We 
may  add  a  third  kind  of  bondmen  mentioned  by  Juftinian,  called  ad- 
feriptii gleba,  or  agricenfiti  ;  who  were  not  bound  to  the  perfon,  but  to 
the  ground  or  place,  and  followed  him  who  had  the  land.  Thefe,  in 
our  law,  are  called  villains  regardants,  as  belonging  to  the  manor  or 
place. 

BONDUCH,  Molucca  -mits,  the  name  by  which  fome  call  a 
fpecies  of  th e  acacia,  faid  to  be  good  in  herniofe  tumors,  in  the  colic, 
and  to  create  an  appetite,  and  promote  the  tnenfes. 

BON  DUCK,  in  botany,  the  name  ufed  by  Plutnier,  for  th e  guilan- 
dina  of  Linnaeus. 

BONE,  in  anatomy,  a  hard,  brittle,  infenfible  part  of  the  body, 
affording  form  and  fupport  to  the  whole  machine. 

The  number  of  the  bones  is  various  in  various  fubje£ts :  ordinarily, 
it  is  about  242 ;  fome  fay  300  ;  others,  307  ;  others,  318  :  but  the 
later  writers  fix  it  at  249  or  250  ;  61  of  which  are  in  the  head,  67 
in  the  trunk,  62  in  the  arms  and  hands,  and  60  in  the  legs  and  feet : 
the  variations  are  in  the  number  of  the  ffamoidea,  the  teeth,  and  the 
fernum. 

rhe  names  of  the  feveral  bones  are  given  in  the  following  table  ; 
their  figures  and  places  are  reprefented  in  Plate  Anat.  p.  1,  (O/teol.)  and 
particular  defcriptioiis  of  each'  are  given  under  their  proper 
heads. 


Os  Frontis  I 

—  Occipitis  J 

Ofla  Parietal  ia  2 

- - Tempurum  2 

Ollicula  Auditus  8 
Os  EthtTioides  1 

—  Sphenoides  1 

Ofia  Mala:  2 

- ftfaxillaria  2 

- Unguis  2 

- Nali  2 

- Palati  2 

Vomer  1 

Maxilla  Inferior  1 

Dentes  Incifivi  8 

- Canini  4 

- - Molares  20 

Os  Hyoides*  1 


Vertebra:  Cervicis  7 

- - —  Dorft  12 

. - Lumborum^ 

. -  Oflis  Sacri  6 

Os  Coccygis  3 

Scapula  2 

Clavicula  2 

Coftae  24 

Sternum  l 

Olla  Innominata  2 


The  OsFemoris 
Patella 
Tibia 
Fibula 
Ofia  Tarfi 

- Metatarfi 

- Digitorum 


2 
*  2 
2 
2 

24 

10 

28 


The  Humerus 
Ulna 
Radius 
Ofi’a  Carpi 

Metacarpi 


64 

2 

2 

2 

l6 

8 


—  Digitorum  30 
60 


60 

In  all  245 

Befide  the  Ofia  Se- 
famoidea,  which  are 
faid  to  be  found  to  the 
number  of  48. 

Of  the  bones,  the 
leaft  is  the  orbicu¬ 
lar  e  ;  the  biggeft, 
the  FEMUR. 


*  To  which  may  be  added  the  two  ofia  convoluta,  or  lower  (hells 
of  the  nofe.  See  Conch.®  nariuni. 

Bones,  external  parts  of.  The  external  parts  of  nbonemzy  be  di¬ 
vided  into  one  principal,  which  is  as  it  were  the  body  of  the  bone;  and 
into  four  fubordinate  clafies  termed  regions,  eminences,  rifings,  cavi¬ 
ties,  and  inequalities. 

The  principal  part  of  a  bone  is  commonly  termed  it’s  body,  which 
has  been  defined  to  be  the  middle  hardeft  portion,  at  which  the  oflifica- 
tion  of  that  bone  begins. 

But  this  definition  will  not  hold  univerfally  ;  the  bodies  of  th everte- 
bra,  tor  inftance,  are  neb  her  the  middle  nor  hardeft  parts  of  them,  and 
the  offification  of  the  ojfa  innominata  does  not  begin  at  that  portion, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  them  in  an  adult  body. 

Bones,  eminences  of.  By  the  eminences  of  a  bone,  We  underftand 
all  forts  of  rifings,  prolongations,  or  productions  obfervable  on  it’s 
furface 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  firft,  the  rifings  are  contiguous  with 
the  reft  of  the  bone,  and  make  one  piece  with  it ;  in  the  other,  they 
are  as  it  were  contiguous  only,  appearing  to  be  parts  added  to,  or 
united  with,  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  rifings  of  the  firft  kind  are  termed  apopbyfes,  from  a  Greek 
word,  fignifying  an  excrefcence  ;  becaufe  they  grow  or  fhoot  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  bone  itfelf  ;  fuch  are  the  fharp  eminences  of  the  lower 
jaw,  &c. 

The  others  are  named  epiphyfes,  or  appendices,  becaufe  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  parts  added  to  the  relt  of  the  bone,  and  ftill  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  the  intervention  of  another  fofter  fubftance  called  a  carti¬ 
lage,  the  thicknefs  of  which  diminifhing  with  age,  it  becomes  at  laft 
almoft  infenfible,  and  is  oftentimes  quite  loft  ;  fo  that  what  was  an 
eplphyfis  in  a  child,  has  the  true  appearance  of  an  apophyf  sin  a  perfon 
full  grown  ;  as  we  fee  in  the  extremities  of  the  os  humeri,  bones  of  the 
leg,  &c.  .  I 

Bones,  external  cavities-of.  By  cavities  we  mean  all  the  deprefiions 
perceivable  in  the  outfides  of  bones.  Thefe  are  in  great  numbers ; 
very  different  from  one  another,  and  they  are  called  by  many  different 
names. 

They  may,  however,  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  general  kinds ;  thofe 
which  receive  foft  parts,  as  the  cavities  which  contain  the  brain,  the 
eves,  the  marrow,  &c.  and  thofe  which  receive  hard  parts;  that  is, 
where  the  cavity  of  one  bone  contains  the  eminence  of  another.  Thefe 
laft  are  either  deep  or  fuperficial. 

Of  the  deep  cavities,  fome  are  termed  cotyla,  or  cotyloide,  from  the 
refemblance  they  bear  to  a  veffel  of  that  name,  with  which  the  anci¬ 
ents  meafured  liquors  ;  fuch  as  the  great  cavity  in  the  ojfa  innominata, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  us  femoris.  Others  are  named  alveoli, 
or  fockets,  as  thofe  in  which  the  teeth  are  lodged. 

The  more  fhallow  cavities  are  termed  glena,  or  glemide,  from  an 
ancient  Greek  word  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the  fcapula ,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri  in  the  fkeleton  ;  but,  in  frefh  fubjeds,  this  ca¬ 
vity  is  deeper.  Thefe  fuperficial  cavities  have  fcarce  any  fenfible 
depth,  as  thofe  in  moft  of  the  vertebra,  in  fome  bones  of  the  catpus, 
tnrfus,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  double,  as  in  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  tibia. 

Bones,  fubfance  of.  The  fubftance  of  bones  is  found,  on  exa¬ 
mination,  to  be  a  texture  of  folid  fibres  differently  difpofed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  conformation  of  each  bone.  Thefe  bony  fibres 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed  on  the  furface  of  the  ribs,  where  they  may  be 
feparated  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  thofe  of  whale-03«> 
or  horn.  We  may  likewife  difeover  them  by  the  fiffures  in  bones , 
which  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  fun  or  air,  or  any  otherwife 
dried.  •  , 

In  general  thefe  fibres  are  fo  difpofed,  as  to  form,  in  fome  bones, 
lamina  of  a  confiderable  extent  ;  in  fome,  little  plates  or  fmall  portions 
of  the  forementioned  lamina;  and  in  others,  filaments  of  different 
fizes.  , 

The  general  ftru&ure  of  the  fubftance  of  bones  confifts  in  this  dif- 
pofition  ;  and  their  fubftance  is  partly  compadl  or  folid,  partly,  cellu- 
lous  or  fpongy,  and  partly  reticular. 

The  folid  part  lies  chiefly  towards  the  outfide  of  bones,  the  cellulous 
part  towards  the  infide.  »The  firft  is  moft  confiderable  in  the  large  hol¬ 
low  bones,  the  other  in  thofe  which  have  no  remarkable  cavities. 

The  folid  part  is  performed  by  lamina,  difpofed  in  different  f  rata. 
The  fpongy  part  confifts  chiefly  of  the  plates  and  filaments  varicMy 
interwoven  :  the  filaments  alone  form  the  re&icular  texture,  principally 
obfervable  in  the  long  hollow  bones. 

We 
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We  may  be  convinced,  that  the  folid  part  of  bones  is  made  up  of 
different  jlrata  of  lamina,  clofely  joined  together,  by  examining 
broken  bones ,  thofe  that  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  air,  rain,  or 
fun,  or  thofe  that  have  been  calcined  by  fire  to  a  certain  degree,  or 
thofe  that  have  been  fattened  by  long  and  violent  boiling. 

And  even  without  the  help  of  fuch  preparations,  the  lamina  in 
fome  bones  may  be  fecn  through  a  good  microfcope  ;  and  (till  plainer 
in  exfoliations,  the  coming  away  of  the  fplinters  of  bones  after¬ 
wards,  &c.  1  he  number  of  thefe  lamina  anfwers  to  the  thicknefs 

of  the  bone. 

The  external  maybe  obferved  to  lie  in  pretty  regular  jlrata  ; 
but  in  the  more  internal,  this  difpofition  is  gradually  altered,  thefe 
appearing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  lie  in  gathers,  or  unequal  folds. 
The  innermoft  of  all  are  perforated  by  many  holes  of  different  fize 
and  figure. 

In  like  manner  do  the  lamina ,  which  compofe  the  folid  parts  of 
bones,  change  their  regular  difpofition,  to  form  what  we  call  the 
cellulous,  or  fpongy  part,  which  makes  up  almolf  the  whole  inte¬ 
rior  texture  of  the  bones,  which  have  not  large  cavities,  and  of  all 
th eepiphyfes  without  exception  ;  but  in  the  hollow  bones  this  part  is 
found  only  near  the  extremities. 

The  cells  or  void  fpaccs  in  this  fpongy  part  are  more  confiderable 
in  fome  bones  than  in.  others  ;  and  the  plates  which  compofe  them 
differ  in  form  as  well  as  in  extent ;  being  more  or  lefs  flat,  crooked, 
twifted,  angular,  irregular,  thick,  thin,  broad,  narrow,  &c. 

In  many  bones  thefe  plates  appear  to  degenerate  into  fmall  fila¬ 
ments,  fo  that  the  cellulous  part  of  fuch  bones  is,  as  it  were,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  plates  and  filaments,  reprefenting  a  kind  of  fine  fponge. 
In  fome  bones,  a  certain  regularity  may  be  obferved  in  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  them. 

Befidcs  the  fmall  filaments  found  in  the  cellulous  part  of  bones, 
there  is  a  reticular  texture  of  them  in  the  cavities  of  feveral  long 
bones  ;  the  bony  threads  of  which  net- work  are  long,  fine,  branched, 
and  pliable,  and  curioufly  interwoven  at  different  diflances. 

This  reticular  texture  may  be  faid  to  arife  partly  from  the  fides 
of  the  innermolt  lamina  of  thofe  bones,  partly  from  their  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  partly  from  the  cellulous  portion.  Several  ramifications 
are  produced  from  it,  which  appear,  as  it  were,  fufpended  in  the 
air,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  meeting  and 
uniting  together  from  all  quarters,  in  many  places,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  always  ai  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other.  This 
texture  is  very  often  deflroyed  in  taking  out  the  marrow,  when 
bones  are  defigned  for  a  fkeleton. 

Bones,  internal  cavities  of.  Befides  the  cavities  which  appear  in 
examining  the  external  conformation  of  bones,  there  are  others  oh- 
fervable  in  examining  their  internal  ftrudfure  ;  which  may  all  be 
reduced  to  three  kinds,  very  different  from  one  another. 

The  firft  kind  comprehends  the  large  internal  cavities  found 
chiefly  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  which  are  nearly  of  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  figure,  fuch  as  the  os  humeri,  ulna,  radius,  os  femoris ,  tibia, 
fibula,  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  metatarfus,  fingers,  and  toes. 
In  thefe  the  cavities  are  proportionable  to  the  length  and  thicknefs 
of  the  bones. 

The  furface  of  thefe  cavities  is  more  fmooth  and  even  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  than  near  the  extremities,  where  they  become  more  rough,  un-' 
equal,  and  furrowed,  according  as  the  difpofition  of  the  lamina 
happens  to  be  changed;  and  bony  productions  or  crols  pieces  may 
fometimes  be  obferved  in  them,  which  are  either  Angle  or  combined 
together  in  different  manners.  The  reticular  texture  already  de¬ 
ferred,  is  chiefly  found  in  thefe  large  cavities. 

The  fecond  kind  of  internal  cavities  confifts  of  the  cells  and  in¬ 
tervals  in  the  cellulous  portion  of  bones. 

Of  thefe  fome  are  large,  fmall,  Angle,  double,  or  more  com¬ 
pounded,  and  of  thefe  laft  fome  contain  feveral  fmall  ones  within 
them.  Others  are  round,  flat,  oblong,  tubular,  oval,  angular, 
fquare,  irregular,  &c.  and  of  thefe  the  oblong  and  tubular  lie  in  di¬ 
rections  nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bone.  Almoft  all  thefe 
cells  communicate  with  one  another  indifferent  manners. 

The  third  fort  of  internal  cavities  comprehends  the  duCts  and 
pores  found  in  the  fubftance  of  bones.  Refer  to  Ojleology,  in  the 
Syftem  of  Anatomy,  p.  no,  in. 

The  marrow  in  the  cavity  of  the  bones  is  inverted  with  a  mem¬ 
brane,  wherein  are  included  little  bags,  or  lobules  ;  and  in  thefe 
bags  are  veftcula,  or  glandulous  bladders,  ferving  both  for  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  medullary  oil  from  the  blood,  and  for  the  reception 
and  confervation  of  the  fame.  They  feem  to  have  paflages  into 
each  other,  as  have  alfo  the  bags  ;  whereby  the  oil  has  a  freer 
courfe  to  the  joints  and  fubftance  of  the  bone. 

The  ufe  of  the  marrow  is  to  oil  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and 
to  prevent  it’s  being  too  dry  and  brittle  ;  it  alfo  lubricates  the  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  bones,  and  hinders  their  ends  from  being  worn,  or 
overheated  with  motion  ;  and  it  moiftens  the  ligaments  by  which 
they  are  tied  to  each  other  :  in  which  it  is  affifted  by  the  mucilagi- 
nousglands,  found  in  all  the  articulations  of  th e  bones. 

Bones,  extraneous,  os  preternatural,  have  been  found  in  the  me¬ 
ninges,  the  d.uplicatures  of  the  dura  mater,  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  in  the  matrices  of  women,  does,  hares,  cows,  omen¬ 
tum  of  fows,  See. 

Bones,  difetfies  and  injuries  of  the.  Thefe  are  fraClures,  luxa¬ 
tions,  filfures,  caries,  cancers,  nodes,  rickets,  tophi,  exofoces,  or 
excrefoences,  preternatural  hardnefles  and  ftiffneffes,  unions  or 
coalitions,  creaking,  worms  in  their  cavities,  &c. 

Bones,  wounds  of.  Thofe  flight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate 
deep  into  the  bone,  are  often  attended  with  no  great  danger,  pro¬ 
vided  proper  care  be  taken  in  drefting  them,  and  the  injured  bone  be 
as  much  as  pofllble  kept  covered  with  it’s  integuments,  from  the 
injuries  of  the  external  air.  All  fat  and  oily  medicines  mult 
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he  wholly  rejected. in  wounds  of  this  kind,  as  great  enemies  to  the 
bones. 

When  wounds  of  this  kind  penetrate  deep,  and  wholly  divide  the 
and  its  adjacent  parts,  or  violently  affect  anv  of"  the  organs 
nece  ary  to  tfe,  in  the  head,  neck,  back -bone,  or  brealt,  with  a 
puncture  or  divihon  of  the  longer  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  and 
tendons  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  the  danger  is  always  great, 

the  cure  d  fheu  t,  and  death  generally  the  confequence. 

Inflight,  oblique,  or  tranfverfc  wounds  of  the  hones,  the  fu- 
ture,  or  the  eighteen-headed  bandage,  may  be  ufed  with  fafetv  and 
(uccefs;  but  thefe  are  feldom  neceffary ;  and  in  oblique  wounds 
of  the  head,  forehead,  and  cranium,  it  not  violent  ones,  the  parts 
may  be  much  more  eafily  clofed  and  retained  by  a  common  bandage 
and  plaifter,  than  by  futures  with  the  needle,  or  the  eighteen¬ 
headed  bandage  ;  but  the  future  may  be  neceffary  when  the  di  vided 
part  hangs  down. 

No  medicines  fo  effectually  prevent  the  corruption  of  bones  laid 
bare,  and  aflift  to  cover  them  fo  foon  with  flclh,  as  ointments, 
balfams,  and  drefting  feldom,  in  order  to  have  the  afliftance  of 
the  molt  effectual  balfam  of  all,  pus.  With  thefe  we  fee  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  amputated  bones  covered  over  with  flefli,  part  of  the 
Ikull,  tibia,  and  other  folid  bones,  covered  in  a  little  time  with  gra¬ 
nulated  flclh,  after  they  had  been  laid  quite  bare  by  wounds  mads 
even  with  broiling  inftrumerfts  ;  and  likewife  after  their  carious 
furface  had  been  cut  oft,  and  a  complete  cure  made,  without  the 
lcaft  exfoliation. 


EO'atv.-fetting,  the  2rt  of  replacing  diflocated bones,  and  the  parts 
of  fuch  as  are  fradfured. 

A  bone-fetter  Ihould  poffefs  a  perfedf  knowlege  of  anatomy, 
and  mechanics  ;  the  former,  to  inform  him  of  the  ftate  and  fitu- 
ation  of  the  fradfured  or  diflocated  bones  ;  the  latter,  to  furnifh 
machines,  whereby  to  reinftate  them.  The  famous  bench  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  was  once  held  the  moll  perfeCl  engine  of  this  kind.  See 
the  article  Amee. 

M.  Petit  has  contrived  another,  which  not  only  feems  more 
handy  and  portable,  but  more  powerful,  as  well  as  lefs  painful  to 
the  patient.  By  means  of  it,  the  operator  is  fully  malter  of  the 
powers  that  pull  it,  and  may  proportion  them  to  the  ftrength  and 
weaknefs  of  the  fubjeft,  and  that  of  the  mufcles,  or  tendons, 
which  are  to  he  replaced.  And,  as  it  is  neceffary,  the  power  which 
retains  the  body  be  equal  to  that  which  pulls  the  diflocated  mem¬ 
ber  ;  in  this  machine,  the  fame  rope  which  pulls  the  limb,  repels 
the  body  ;  but  the  machines  hitherto  contrived,  have  only  ferved 
for  luxations  of  the  fhoulder,  and  that  of  the  hip,  which  are  made 
upwards,  and  where  the  members  are  fhortened  ;  whereas  this 
ferves  for  fradfures  as  well  as  luxations,  and  not  only  where  the 
members  are  fhortened,  but  where  they  are  longer. 

T.  he  replacing  a  diflocated  bone  of  a  horfe,  is  a  work  of  much 
difficulty,  and  requires  great  force  :  they  ufually  calf  the  bead  on 
a  foft  place,  put  four  ftrong  patterns  on  his  feet,  and  draw  him 
from  the  ground,  that  his  whole  weight  may,  in  a  manner,  reft  on 
the  disjointed  member.  Some  tie  a  leathern  thong  about  the  paf- 
tern,  fattening  the  other  end  of  it  to  a  yielding  fhrub,  and  thus 
whip  the  creature  to  make  him  ftrain  with  all  his  force,  till  the  bone 
fly  into  it’s  place. 

Bones,  colouring  and flaming  of.  The  bones  of  living  animals  are 
capable  of  acquiring  colour  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
juices  from  their  aliment ;  many  inftances  of  this  kind,  in  which 
they  have  been  changed  into  a  deep  red  by  inadder-root,  are  re¬ 
corded  both  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions,  and  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy. 

Bones  and  horns  maybe  likewife  artificially  ftained  with  a  variety 
of  colours,  by  ftceping  or  boiling  them  in  decodtions  of  the  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  fubftances,  which  are  ufed  for  dyeing.  They  may 
be  ftained  alfo,  without  heat,  by  metallic  foiutions,  and  in  this 
way  may  be  (potted  or  variegated  at  pleafure. 

Thus  folution  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis  gives  a  brown  or  black,  ac¬ 
cording  to  it’s  quantity  ;  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  in  fpirit 
of  fait,  a  fine  purple  ;  folution  of  copper  in  the  acetous  acid,  a 
fine  green  ;  and  folutions  of  the  fame  metal  in  volatile  alkalies,  a 
blue,  which  is  at  lirlt  deep  and  beautiful,  but  changes  on  being  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  into  a  green  or  bluifh-green.  See  the  articles  Dye¬ 
ing  and  I vory. 

Bones,  in  the  funeral  folemnities  of  the  ancients.  Divers  ufages  and 
ceremonies  relating  to  th e  bones  of  the  dead,  have  obtained  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  ;  as  gathering  them  from  the  funeral  pile,  walhing, 
anointing,  and  depofiting  them  in  urns,  and  thence  into  tombs; 
tranflating  them,  which  was  not  to  be  done  without  the  authority 
of  the  pontiffs  ;  not  to  fay  of  worfhipping  them,  ftill  pradtifed  to 
the  bones  of  the  faints  in  the  Romilh  church. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  deity,  under  the  denomination  of 
(Jfjilagc,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  induration  and  knitting  of  the 
human  bones  was  committed  ;  and  who,  on  that  account,  was  the 
objedf  of  the  adoration  of  all  breeding  women.  \ 

Bones,  fofftle,  or  petrified,  thofe  found  in  the  earth,  frequently  at 
great  depths,  in  all  the  jlrata,  even  in  the  bodies  of  rocks  and 
Hones. 

Bone  is  likewife  improperly  applied  toother  matters  which  bear 
fome  analogv,  either  in  refpedl  of  ftrudture  or  office,  to  the  bones  of 
animals.  Thus  the  rocks  are  fometimes  called  the  bones  of  the 
earth  ;  and  fhells  of  filh  are  conlidered  as  a  fpecies  of  bones. 

BONGO  pula,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  tree 
which  produces  the  nutmeg. 

BON  1  FACIA,  a  name  applied  to  the  broad-leaved  rufeus,  or 
butcher’s-broom,  called  alfo  the  Alexandrian  bay. 

BON1TO,  a  very  beautiful  fea  fifh  found  in  the  Atlantic  ocean 
between  the  tropics.  It  is  large,  and  of  the  tunny  kind. 
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BONNA,  a  name  given  to  the  bonafus  by  Pliny,  and  fome  other 
Latin  writers.  ' 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  implies  a  fmall  work  raifed  beyond 
the  counterfcarp,  having  two  faces,  which  form  a  faliant  angle  :  it 
is  a  fmall  ravelin  without  a  trench.  See  Piute  Fortif.  fig •  21, 
lit.  m. 

Bonnet  dpretre,  or  prieft’s  cap,  in  fortification,  is  an  outwork, 
having  three  faliant  and  two  inward  angles  at  the  head. 

Bonnet,  among  feamen,  fignifies  an  addition  to  a  fail,  occa- 
fionally  laced  to  the  bottom.  They  are  commonly  one  third  of  the 
depth  of  the  fails  they  belong  to.  _  ■ 

BONNY,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  by  our  miners  to  a  bed 
of  ore,  found  in  many  places  in  hills,  not  forming  a  vein,  nor 
communicating  with  any  other  vein,  nor  terminating  in  firings, 
as  the  true  veins  do.  It  is  a  bed  of  ore  of  five  or  fix  fathoms  deep, 
and  two,  or  fomewhat  lefs  than  that,  in  thicknefs,  in  the  largeft 
fort ;  but  there  are  fmaller,  to  thole  of  a  foot  long.  1  hey  have 
their  trains  of  fhroad-ftones  from  them,  and  often  deceive  the  miners, 
with  the  expectation  of  a  rich  lead  vein.  1  hey  differ  frpm  the 
fquats  only  in  being  round  beds  of  ore,  whereas  the  fquats  are  flat. 
See  the  article  Squat. 

BONO  etmalo,  writ  de ,  denotes  a  fpecial  writ  of  gaol  delivery, 
anciently  ilfued  under  this  title,  for  each  particular  prifoner  ;  but, 
being  foynd  inconvenient  and  oppreffive,  a  general  commiffion  was 
eftablifhed  in  it’s  room. 

BONONIAN  fione,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologne,  or 
Bononia,  in  Italy,  is  a  fmall,  grey,  foft,  gloffy,  fibrous,  ponderous, 
fulphureous  ftone,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  walnut ;  having, 
when  broken,  a  kind  of  cryftal  or  fparry  talc  within. 

Vincenzo  Cafciarolo,  about  the  year  1630,  having  found  fome 
pieces  of  this  fione  in  a  river,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Peterno,  car¬ 
ried  them  home,  in  hopes,  by  the  fire,  to  extraCt  fijver  out  of 
them  ;  but,  inftead  of  what  he  expected,  found  that  admirable 
phenomenon  they  exhibit,  which  confifts  in  this,  that  having  been 
expofed  to  the  light,  they  retain  it,  and  fhine  in  the  dark  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  or  eight  hours.  See  the  article  Lapis  Bononienfis;  alfo  I 
the  articles  Light  and  Phosphorus. 

BONOSIANI,  thus  denominated  from  their  leader  Bonofus, 
bifhop  of  Macedonia,  were  an  ancient  branch  of  Adoptiani,  in  the 
fourth  century. 

BONPOURNIKEL,  the  name  of  a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  ufed 
in  Weftphalia. 

BON  S-Zwwwr.?,  a  fort  of  hermits  of  St.  Auguftin,  founded  by 
F.  de  Paula.  They  wore  a  blue  habit.  In  12S3  they  were  fettled 
in  England.  - 

BONT -vijch,  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  an  Eaft  Indian 
fifh,  fomewhat  refembling  the  European  turdus ;  but  has  no  fcales. 
See  a  reprefentation  in  plate  62. 

BONZES,  Indian  priefis,  who,  in  order  to  diftinguilh  them- 
felves  from  the  laity,  wear  a  chaplet  round  their  neck,  confifiing 
of  an  hundred  beads,  and  carry  a  ftaff,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
wooden  bird  ;  they  live  upon  the  alms  of  the  people,  and  yet  are 
very  charitably  difpofed,  maintaining  feveral  orphans  and  widows 
out  of  their  own  collections.  The  Tonquinefe  have  a  pagod,  or 
temple,  in  each  town,  and  every  pagod  has  at  leafi  two  bonzes  be¬ 
longing  to  it ;  fome  have  thirty  or  forty. 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  the  pricfts  of  the  Fohifts,  or  feCts  of 
Fohi ;  and  it  is  one  of  their  eftablifhed  tenets,  that  there  are  re¬ 
wards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and  punifhments  for  the  wicked, 
in  the  other  world  ;  and  that  there  are  various  manfions,  in  which 
the  fouls  of  men  will  refide,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
merit.  The  bonzes  of  Pegu  are,  generally,  gentlemen  of  the 
higheft  extraction. 

BOOBY,  a  bird  of  prey,  nearly  allied  to  the  goofe-kind,  com¬ 
mon  about  Jamaica.  |  . 

It  feeds  upon  fifh,  and  dives  under  water  after  them,  but  is 
often  robbed  of  its  prey  by  another  voracious  bird,  called  the  al- 
batroffe,  or  the  man  of  war  bird.  The  frequent  contefts  between 
thefe  two  birds  are  very  diverting,  the  one  being  as  unwilling  to 
part  with  the  prey  it  has  fo  dearly  earned,  as  the  other  refoljute  to 
have  it ;  but  the  albatrofl'e  generally  fucceeds. 

BOOK,  liber,  is  the  compofition  of  a  man  of  wit  or  learning, 
defigning  to  communicate  fomewhat  he  has  invented,  experienced, 
or  collected,  to  the  public,  and  thence  to  pofterity  ;  being  withal 
of  a  competent  length  to  make  a  volume. 

In  this  fenfe,  a  book  is  diftinguilhed  from  a  pamphlet,  by  it’s 
greater  length  ;  and  from  a  tome  or  volume,  by  it’s  containing  the 
whole  writing.  According  to  the  ancients,  a  book  differed  from  an 
epiftle,  not  only  in  the  bulk,  but  in  that  the  latter  was  folded,  and 
the  former  rolled  up ;  not  but  that  there  are  divers  ancient  booh 
now  extant,  under  the  names  of  epiftles. 

An  Effay  on  BOOKS. 

The  various  Ufes  of  Books. 

Boobs  make  one  of  the  chief  inftruments,  or  means  of  acquiring 
knowlege  :  they  are  the  repofitories  of  laws,  and  the  vehicles  of 
learning  of  every  kind  :  our  religion  itfelf  is  founded  on  books : 
“  Without  them,”  fays  Bartholin,  “  God  is  filent,  juftice  dor¬ 
mant,  phyfic  at  a  ftand,  philofophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all 
things  in  Cimmerian  darknefs.” 

The  eulogiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  books  are  infinite  ; 
they  are  reprefented,  “  as  the  refuge  of  truth,  which  is  banifhed 
out  of  converfation  ;  as  Handing  counfellors  and  preachers,  always 
at  haad,  and  always  difinterefted  ;  having  this  advantage  over 
oral  inftruCtors,  that  they  are  ready  to  repeat  their  leffon,  as  oft  as 
we  pleafe  ” 

Books  fupply  the  want  of  matters,  and  even,  in  fome  meafure, 
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the  want  of  genius  and  invention  ;  and  can  raife  the  dulleft  perfons, 
who  have  memory,  above  the  level  of  the  brighteft,  without  them. 

Several  forts  of  materials  were  ufed  formerly  in  making  books: 
plates  of  lead  and  copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  bricks,  fione,  and  wood, 
were  the  firft  materials  employed  to  engrave  fuch  things  upon,  as 
men  were  willing  to  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Jofephusfpeaks 
of  two  columns,  the  one  of  ftone,  the  other  of  brick,  on  which  the 
children  of  Seth  wrote  their  inventionsand  aftronomical  difeoveries. 
Porphyry  makes  mention  of  fome  pillars,  preferved  in  Crete,  on 
which  the  ceremonies,  pra&ifed  by  the  Corybantes  in  their  facri- 
fices,  were  recorded.  Hefiod’s  works  were  originally  written  upon 
tables  of  lead,  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  in  Baeotia. 
The  ten  commandments,  delivered  to  Mofes,  were  written  upon 
ftone  ;  and  Solon’s  laws,  upon  wooden  planks.  Tables  of  wood, 
box,  and  ivory,  were  common  among  the  ancients :  when  of  wood, 
they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that  people  might  write  on 
them  with  more  eafe,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  written.  The 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards  ufed  ir.ftead  of  wooden 
planks,  and  the  fineft  and  thinneft  part  of  the  bark  of  fuch  trees,  as 
the  lime,  the  afh,  the  maple,  and  the  elm  ;  from  hence  comes  the 
word  liber ,  which  fignifies  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees  ;  and  as  thefe 
barks  were  rolled  up,  in  order  to  be  removed  with  greater  eafe,  thefe 
rolls  were  called  volumen,  a  volume  ;  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
the  like  rolls  of  paper,  or  parchment. 

Thus,  we  find,  books  are  certainly  of  divine  invention,  fince  the 
oldeft  we  have  any  account  of,  and  which  confequently  was  the 
firft,  is  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes:  men,  afterwards  taking  the 
hint  from  it,  began  to  write  books  on  the  parts  of  plants,  as  leaves 
chiefly  of  the  palm-tree  ;  the  rind  and  barks,  efpecially  of  the  tilia, 
or phillyrea,  and  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  By  degrees  wax,  then  lea¬ 
ther,  were  introduced,  efpecially  the  fkins  of  goats  and  fheep,  of 
which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared  :  then  lead  came  into  ufe  ; 
alfo  linen,  filk,  horn,  and  laltly,  paper  itfelf. 

Of  the  Everlajling  Book.  *. 

We  find  in  fignior  Caftagnatta’s  account  of  the  afbejlos ,  a  fcheme 
for  the  making  a  book,  which  from  it’s  imperifhable  nature,  he  is 
for  calling  the  book  of  eternity.  The  leaves  of  this  book  were  to  be 
of  the  ajbefl os  paper,  the  covers  of  a  thicker  fort  of  work  of  the  fame 
matter,  and  the  whole  fewed  together  with  thread  fpun  from  the 
fame  fubftance. 

The  things  to  be  commemorated  in  this  book  were  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  fo  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  book  being  incom- 
buftible  and  everlaftingly  permanent  againft  the  force  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  fubjeCt  to  no  changes  from  fire,  water,  or  air,  mull 
remain  for  ever,  and  always  prefervethe  w  riting  committed  to  it. 

Of  the  Form  of  Books. 

The  firft  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  tables  :  but  as  flexi¬ 
ble  matter  came  to  be  wrote  on,  they  found  it  more  convenient  to 
make  their  books  in  the  form  of  rolls :  thefe  were  compofed  of  feveral 
fheets,  fattened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  flick,  or  umbili¬ 
cus  ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column,  or  cylinder,  which  was 
to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus  as  a  handle,  it  being  reputed  a 
crime  to  take  hold  of  the  roll  itfelf :  the  outfide  of  the  volume  was 
called  frons ;  the  ends  of  the  umbilicus,  cornua,  horns,  which  were 
ufually  carved,  and  adorned  with  filver,  ivory,  or  even  gold  and 
precious  Hones :  the  title,  cruhXzG©-,  was  ftuck  on  the  ofitfide  ;  the 
whole  volume,  when  extended,  might  make  a  yard  and  a  half 
wide,  and  fifty  long.  The  form  which  obtains  among  us  is  the 
fquare,  compofed  of  feparate  leaves  ;  which  was  alfo  known, 
though  little  ufed,  by  the  ancients. 

'To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  internal  oeconomy,  as  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  points  and  letters  into  lines  and  pages, 
with  margins  and  other  appurtenants.  This  has  undergone  many 
varieties  ;  at  firft  the  letters  were  only  divided  into  lines,  then  into 
feparate  words,  u'hich,  by  degrees,  were  noted  with  accents,  and 
diftributed,  by  points  and  flops,  into  periods,  paragraphs,  chapters, 
and  other  divifions.  In  fome  countries,  as  among  the  Orientals, 
thejines  began  from  the  right,  and  ran  towards  the  left;  in  others, 
as  the  northern  and  weftern  nations,  from  left  to  right ;  others,  as 
the  Greeks,  followed  both  directions,  alternately  going  in  the  one, 
and  returning  in  the  other,  called  boujlrophedon  :  in  mod  (fountries 
the  lines  run  from  one  fide  to  the  other  :  in  fome,  particularly  the 
Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom.  Again,  in  fome  the  page  is  intire 
and  uniform  ;  in  others,  divided  into  columns  ;  in  others,  diftin- 
guifhed  into  texts  and  notes,  either  marginal,  or  at  the  bottom  ; 
ufually  it  is  furnifhed  withfignatures,  and  catch-words  ;  fometimes 
alfo  with  a  regifter,  to  difeover  whether  th ebook  is  complete.  To 
thefe  are  added  the  apparatus  of  fummaries,  or  fide-notes,  the  em- 
bellifhments  of  red,  gold,  or  initial  letters,  head -pieces,  tail-pieces, 
effigies,  fchemes,  maps,  and  the  like.  The  end  of  the  book,  now 
denoted  by  Finis,  was  anciently  marked  with  this  character  <3, 
called  coronis:  there  alfo  occur  certain  formulas  at  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  books  ;  the  one,  to  exhort  the  reader  to  be  courageous, 
and  proceed  to  the  following  bosks;  the  others  were  conclufions, 
often  guarded  with  execrations  againft  fuch  as  fhould  falfify  them. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  manufacture,  may  be  divided  into  ma- 
nuferipts  :  thofe  written  with  the  hand,  whether  originally  by  the 
authors,  called  autographs,  or  at  fecond  hand,  by  librarii,  or  copijls , 
&c.  printed,  thofe  wrought  off  from  the  prefs.  Books  in  quires,  or 
fheets,  thofe  not  bound,  or  Hitched.  Books  in  folio,  thofe  wherein 
a  fheet  is  folded  but  once,  or  makes  two  leaves  or  four  pages.  Books 
in  4to,  where  it  makes  four  leaves  ;  in  8vo,  where  eight  ;  in  i2tno, 
where  twelve  ;  in  160,  where  fixteen  ;  and  in  240,  where  twenty- 
four. 

Sibylline  Books,  are  thofe  compofed  by  certain  pretended  prophe- 
teffes,  depofited  in  thecapitol.  See  the  article  Sibyls. 

Canonical 


Canonical  Books,  are  thofe  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  as 
commonly  bound  up  together,  and  allowed  by  the  church,  being  proved. 

Apocryphal  Books,  are  thofe  excluded  out  of  the  canons,  being 

doubtful. 

Authentic  Books,  are  thofe  which  are  decifive,  and  of  authority  ; 
as  the  code,  digeft,  ftatutes,  & c. 

Auxiliary  Books,  are  thofe  lefs  eflential,  yet  of  ufe,  as  fubfervi- 
ent  to  others  ;  as  books  of  inffitutes,  maxims,  reports,  &c. 

Elementary  Books,  are  thofe  which  contain  the  firft  principles  of 
fciences ;  as  rudiments,  grammars,  methods,  See. 

Library  Books,  are  thofe  confulted  occafionally  ;  as  dictionaries,  &c. 

Exoteric  Books,  are  thofe  intended  for  ordinary  readers. 

Acroamatic  Books,  are  thofe  which  treat  on  more  fublime  fubjedls, 
calculated  for  adepts  and  proficients. 

Public  Books,  are  records  of  part  times  and  tranfadlions. 

Eccleftajlical  Books,  are  thofe  ufed  in  public  offices  of  religion. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  fcope  and  fubjeCt,  may  be  divided 
into,  l.  hiftorical,  thofe  which  relate  fadts,  either  of  nature  or  man¬ 
kind;  2.  dogmatical,  thofe  which  deliver  doCtrines,  or  general 
truths :  3.  mifcellaneous,  thofe  of  a  mixed  kind,  containing  both 
faCts  and  dodtrines ;  4.  hiftorico-dogmatical,  thofe  which  only  re- 
hearfe  do&rines,  or,  at  moil,  indicate  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  proved,  as  Mallet’s  Geometry  ;  5.  fcientifico-dogmatical,  thofe 
which  not  only  recite  the  dodtrines,  but  demonftrate  them,  as  Eu¬ 
clid’s  Elements. 

Ritual  Books,  are  thofe  which  diredted  the  ceremonies  belonging 
to  walls,  gates,  tribes,  curia,  camps,  &c.  likewife  the  order  and 
manner  of  founding,  building,  and  confecrating  cities,  temples,  and 
altars. 

Pontifical  Books,  are  thofe  which  deferibed  all  the  ceremonies, 
facrifices,  feafts,  prayers,  &c.  with  the  manner  and  circumftances 
wherewith  each  was  to  be  celebrated  :  thefe  were  appointed  by  Numa 
to  be  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus. 

Augural ,  or  Reconditi  Books,  contained  the  fcience  of  foretelling 
future  events  from  the  flight  and  chattering  of  birds. 

Arufpicine  Books,  were  thofe  which  preferibed  the  myfteries  of 
divining  from  the  entrails  of  vidtims. 

Acherontic  Books,  were  thofe  which  contained  the  ceremonies  and 
difeipline  of  Acheron. 

Fulgural  Books,  were  thofe  which  treated  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning. 

Fatal  Books,  thofe  in  which  were  written  the  ages  or  terms  of 
the  life  of  men.  The  Romans  confulted  thefe  in  all  public  calami¬ 
ties,  and  drew  inltrudtions  from  them  for  appeafing  the  offended 
deities. 

Black  Books,  thofe  treating  of  witchcraft  and  necromancy  ;  or 
that  are  printed  in  the  old  black  letter,  or  Celtic  charadter,  now  only 
retained  by  the  Germans. 

Books,  good,  in  the  common  acceptation,  are  thofe  of  devotion 
and  piety;  as  foliloquies,  meditations,  prayers,  &c. 

In  the  bookfeller’s  language,  a  good  book  is  a  faleable  one  ;  in  the 
language  of  the  curious,  a  fcarce  one  :  in  that  of  men  of  fenfe,  an 
ufeful  and  inftrudfive  one. 

Spiritual  Books,  are  thofe  which  treat  more  exprefsly  of  the 
fpiritual  or  chriftian  life,  and  it’s  exercifes,  as  contemplation,  &c. 

Profane  Books,  are  thofe  which  do  not  treht  of  religious  fubjedls. 
The  produdtions  of  heathen  authors. 

Books,  refpedling  their  authors,  may  be  divided  into  anonymous, 
cryptonymous,  pfeudonymous,  poffhumous,  genuine,  fpurious  or 
fuppofititious,  and  interpolated. 

Books,  with  refpedt  to  their  qualities,  may  be  confidered  as  clear 
or  perfpicuous,  obfeure,  prolix,  ufeful,  complete,  relatively  com¬ 
plete,  and  incomplete. 

Books,  with  regard  to  the  matter  they  conliff  of,  may  be  divided 
into  paper -books,  parchment -books,  linen  books,  leathern  books,  black 
looks,  waxen  or  waxed  books,  and  elephantine  books. 

Of  the  Scope  and  Dejign  of  Books. 

That  of  fome  is,  to  trace  the  origin  of  things  difeovered  ;  of 
others,  to  fix  and  eftabliffi  fome  truth,  or  raife  fome  dodtrine  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  fubtilty ;  of  others,  to  remove  fome  fcruple,  or 
prejudice,  which  had  before  obtained,  or  fix  more  accurate  and 
precife  ideas  of  things ;  of  others,  to  explain  the  names  and  words 
ufed  in  different  nations,  ages,-  and  fedts  ;  of  others,  to  improve  our 
knowlege  of  fadts  and  events,  and  lhew  the  order  and  ways  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  :  laftly,  others  aim  at  divers,  or  all  of  thefe  ends. 

For  the  art  of  writing  or  compofing  books,  we  have  much  fewer 
helps  and  inftrudtions  than  for  the  art  of  fpeaking  ;  though  the  for¬ 
mer  be  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  as  a  reader  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be 
impofed  upon,  but  has  better  opportunities  of  detedling  faults  than 
a  hearer.  A  great  cardinal, ‘indeed,  reduces  an  author’s  bulinefs  to  a 
few  heads ;  were  they  but  as  eafily  pradtifed  as  preferibed  :  “  Let  him 
confider  who  it  is  writes,  what,  how,  why,  and  to  whom.”  The 
conditions  required  in  a  book  are,  according  to  Selden,  “  Solidity, 
perfpicuity,  ^*nd  brevity:”  the  firft  will  be  beft  attained,  by  keeping 
the  piece  long  by  us,  often  reviewing  and  corredfing  it  by  the  advice 
of  friends  ;  the  fecond,  by  difpofing  the  fentiments  in  a  due  order, 
and  delivering  them  under  proper  and  ufual  expreflions  :  the  third,  by 
throwing  every  thing  afide  that  does  not  immediately  concern  the  fub- 
jedl.  Were  thefe  rules  obferved,  it  would  fcarce  be  poflible  for  any, 
except  an  angel  from  heaven,  to  write  many  books.  Fix  totidem  quot 
Thebarum  porta  vel  divitiis  ojlia  Nili. 

Ref pe Sling  the  Origin  of  Books. 

We  have  nothing  that  is  clear  on  that  fubjedt.  The  books  of 
Mofes  are  doubtlefs  the  oldeft  books  now  extant ;  but  there  feem  to 
have  been  books  before  thofe  of  Mofes,  fince  he  cites  feveral.  Scipio 
Sgambati,  and  others,  even  talk  of  books  before  the  deluge,  written 
by  the  patriarchs  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Enoch,  Methufelah, 


2ch’  Noahuand,his  wife;  alfoffiy  Ham,  Japhet  and  his  wife; 

hav  °rierS’  \  drcnlons  or  angels;  of  all  which  fome  moderns 
have  found  enough  to  fill  an  Antediluvian  library;  but  they  app  ar 

ones*  °f  !d'e  writers,  or  the  impoftures  of  fraudulent 

3  ,  r  fk  °  eLl?°rh  ,S  even  cit£d  in  the  EPi(lle  of  Jude,  ver  14, 
and  j5,  from  which  fome  endeavour  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  An- 

k,Jt  r^e  cited  by  that  apoffle  is  generally 
allowed,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  to  be  fpurious. 

Uf  profane  books,  the  oldeft  extant  are  Homer’s  poems,  which 
ueie  o  even  m  the  time  of  Sextus  Empiricus;  though  we  find 
en  ion  in  Greek  writers  of  feveral  others,  prior  to  Homer,  as 
llermes,  Orpheus,  Daphne,  Horus,  Linus,  MufeuS,  Palamedes, 
z,oroalter,  &c.  but  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  there  is  not  the  leaft 
fragment  remaining;  and  of  others,  the  pieces  which  go  under 
their  names  are  generally  held,  by  the  learned,  to  be  fuppofititious. 

Hardouin  goes  farther,  charging  all  the  ancient  books,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  except  Cicero,  Pliny,  Virgil’s  Georgies,  Horace’s  Sa¬ 
tires  ano  Epiftles,  Herodotus,  and  Homer,  to  be  fpurious,  and  forged 
in  the  Xlllth  century,  by  a  club  of  perfons,  under  the  direflion  of 
one  beverus  Archontius.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
the  oldeft  books  were  in  verfe,  which  was  prior  to  profe.  Herodotus’s 
hiltory  is  the  oldeft  book  extant  of  the  profaic  kind. 


The  number  of  Books 

Is  an  evil  complained  of  ever  fince  the  time  of  Solomon,  who 
lived  three  thoufand  years  ago  :  they  are  indeed  grown  too  numerous, 
not  only  to  procure  and  read,  but  to  fee,  or  learn  the  names  of,  or 
even  to  number.  England  has  more  to  fear  on  this  fcore  than  other 
countries  ;  fince,  befides  our  own  produce,  we  have,  for  fome  years 
paft,  drained  our  neighbours.  In  reality,  there  are  few  of, the  im- 
menfe  number  of  books,  which  deferve  ferioufly  to  be  ftudied  :  as  to 
the  reft,  part  of  them,  ljke  this,  are  only  to  be  occafionally  con¬ 
fulted,  and  the  others  read  for  amufement  only.  Martial  preferibes 
a  remedy  againft  the  largenefs  of  a  book  ;  when  that  is  the  only 
complaint,  read  but  a  little  of  it : 


Si  nimtus  videar,  feraque  coronide  longus 
Ejje  liber,  legit 0  pauca  ;  libellusete. 

But  as  knowlege  is  naturally  advantageous,  and  as  every  man 
ought  to  be  in  the  way  ot  information,  even  a  fuperfluity  of  books  is 
not  without  it’s  ufe,  fince  hereby  they  are  brought  to  obtrude  them- 
felves  on  us,  and  engage  us  when  we  had  leaft  defign.  This  advan¬ 
tage,  an  ancient  father  obferves,  we  owfe  to  the  multiplicity  of  books 
on  the  fame  fubjedt,  that  one  falls  in  the  way  of  one  man,  and  an¬ 
other  beft  fuits  the  level,  or  the  apprehenfion  of  another.  “  Every 
thing  that  is  written,  fays  he,  does  not  come  into  the  hands  of  all 
perlons  :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with  my  books,  who  may  hear  no¬ 
thing  of  others  w'hich  have  treated  better  of  the  fame  fubjedt.  It  is 
of  iervice,  therefore,  that  the  fame  queftions  be  handled  by,  feveral 
perfons,  and  after  different  methods,  though  all  on  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples,  that  the  explications  of  difficulties,  and  arguments  for  the 
truth,  may  come  to  the  knowlege  of  every  one,  by  one  way  or 
other.”  Add,  that  the  multitude  is  the  only  fecurity  againft  the 
total  lofs,  or  deftrudtion  of  books :  it  is  this  that  has  preferved  them 
againft  the  injuries  of  time,  the  rage  of  tyrants,  the  zeal  of  perfecu- 
tors,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians  ;  and  handed  them  dowm,  through 
long  intervals  of  darknefs  and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days.  Solaque 
non  norunt  hac  monmnenta  mori. 

In  order  to  judge  of  a  book,  divers  rules  have  been  given  by  Baillet, 
Struvius,  Stollius,  andothers;  but  the  journalifts  de  Trevoux  object¬ 
ed  to  them  all :  “  The  fliorteft  way,  fay  they,  to  judge  of  a  book  is  to 
read  it,  if  you  be  qualified  in  the  fubjedt  ;  otherwife  to  refer  yourfelf 
to  thofe  who  are  fo.”  Heuman  is  fomewhat  more  explicit ;  making 
it  a  mark  that  “  a  book  is  good,  when  it  is  efteemed  by  perfons  intelli¬ 
gent  in  the  fubjedt  it  treats  of:  and  when  thofe  who  commend  it  re¬ 
ceive  no  advantage  from  the  applaufe  they  beftow  on  it,  nor  are  leagued 
with  the  author  in  any  cabal,  for  efpoufing  any  particular  principle, 
fyftem,  or  party,  in  religion  or  learning.  But  more  particularly,  it  is 
an  indication  that  a  book  is  good,  t 

1.  If  the  author 'be  known  to  excel  in  that  talent  more  imme¬ 
diately  necelfary  for  fuch  a  fubjedt ;  or  have  already  publiffied  any 
thing  on  the  fame  that  is  efteemed.  Thus  we  may  conclude,  that 
Julius  Caefar  will  teach  us  the  art  of  war  better  than  Peter  Ramus  ; 
Cato,  Palladius,  and  Columella,  agriculture  better  than  Ariftotle  ; 
and  Cicero,  oratory  better  than  M.  Varro  :  add,  that  it  is  not 
enough  the  author  be  (killed  in  the  faculty,  but  that  he  be  fo  in  the 
particular  branches  of  it  he  treats  of;  fome,  lor  inftance,  excel  in 
the  civil  law,  yet  not  in  the  public  law  :  Salmafius  proved  himfelf 
an  excellent  critic  in  his  Exercitat.  Plinian.  but  was  much  inferior 
to  Milton  in  hisDefenfio  Regia. 

2.  If  the  book  be  on  a  fubjedt  that  requires  great  reading,  it  may 
be  prefumed  good,  if  the  author  hath  a  copious  library,  or  can  have 
accefs  to  one  ;  or  if  he  lived  in  a  place  where  books  were  not  wanting  ; 
though  here  is  danger  too  of  running  into  excefs  in  quotations  ;  efpe- 
cially,  fays  Struvius,  if  the  author  be  a  law’yer. 

3.  A  book  which  took  up  a  long  time  in  compofing,  cannot  often 

fail  of  being  good.  . 

4.  Books  on  points  of  dodtrine  by  ecledtic  writers,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed  better  than  thofe  writ  by  the  retainers  to  particular  fedts. 

5.  The  age  of  a  writer  may  alfo  give  us  fome  indication:  bsokf, 
which  require  labour,  are  ufually  better  performed  by  younger  perfons, 
than  thofe  who  are  far  advanced  in  years. 

6.  Another  indication  may  be  taken  from  the  author’s  ftate  and 
condition :  thus  hiftory  written  by  a  perfon  who  was  an  eye-witnefs 
of  what  he  relates,  or  is  concerned  in  public  affairs,  or  has  accefs  to 
the  public  records,  or  other  monuments,  from  whence  intelligence 
may  be  drawn  ;  who  is  not  bulled  by  party,  or  any  other  indiredt 
or  finifter  motive,  will  be  fuppofed  to  be  good.  Thus  Salluft  and 
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Cicero  were  well  able  to  write  the  h'ftorv  of  Catiline  s  confpiracv. 
D’ Avila,  de  Comines,  Guicciardin,  Clarendon,  Sec.  were  prefent  in 
the  civil  wars  they  defcribe  :  Xenophon,  having  an  employment  in 
the  Spartan  hate,  has  treated  excellently  of  that  commonwealth  ; 
and  Am'elot  dc  la  Houlfaye,  by  living  long  at  Venice,  was  enabled 
to  explain  the  fccrets  of  their  policy.  Camden  wrote  annals  of  the 
affairs  of  his  own  time  ;  Thuanus  had  correfpondence  with  the  belt 
writers  in  every  country  ;  and  Puffendorf  had  accefs  to  the  public 
archives.  So,  in  literary  matters,  we  give  credit  to  thofe  who  have 
the  direction  of  libraries. 

7.  The  time  or  age  wherein  the  author  lived  may  give  fome  light  ; 
every  age  having,  according  to  Barclay,  it’s  peculiar  genius  and 
excellency. 

The  Burning  of  Books. 

This  was  a  kind  of  punifhment  among  the  Romans :  fomet'mes 
the  care  of  the  execution  was  committe  d  to  triumviri  appointed  on 
purpofe  ;  fometimes  to  the  praetors,  and  fometimes  to  the  aedilcs. 
Labienus,  whom,  from  his  fatirical  fpirit,  fome  havecalled  Rabie- 
nus,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  underwent  the  feverity  of  it. 
His  enemies  procured  a Jenqtufconf uiturn ,  whereby  all  his  books,  pub- 
lifhed  during  feveral  years,  were  ordered  to  becolledled  and  burnt. 
On  this  occafion,  Seneca  faid,  Res  nova  et  infueta  !  fuppheium  de 
Jiudiis  fumi ;  “  it  a;  peared  a  new  and  ft  range  thing,  to  take  revenge 
on  learning!”  Cafiius  Severus,  hearing  the  fentence  pronounced, 
cried  aloud.  Nunc  me  vivum  uri  oportet ,  quia  illos  didici :  “  they  muft 
burn  him  too,  fince  lie  had  learnt  all  the  books  by  heart.”  Labienus, 
however,  could  not  furvive  his  books,  but,  fhutting  himfelf  up  in  the 
tomb  of  his  anceftors,  pined  away,  and  was  in  a  manner  buried 
alive. 

Book  alfo  denotes  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  volume,  or  large  work  ; 
as  the  book  of  Genefis;  the  Code,  containing  12  books ,  &c. 

Book  likewife  implies  a  lift  or  catalogue  of  perfons  names  :  fuch 
were  the  ancient  cenforial ,  or  ta x-books.  Our  Saviour  s  name  was 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  cenforial  hoiks  of  Auguftus.  See  Census. 

Books,  in  commercial  affairs,  denote  the  feveral  regifters  where- 
in  the  accounts  of  merchants  and  other  deaiers  are  kept.  1  he  an¬ 
cients  had  alfo  their  books  of  accounts  ;  witnefs  the  codex  accepti  & 
expenfi,  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  ;  beiides  the  patrimonial 
books,  relating  to  lands,  goods,  &c. 

Remarks  on  BOOK-BINDING. 

BoOK-binding  is  the  art  of  gathering,  and  fewing  together  the 
ffieets  of  a  book,  and  covering  it  with  a  back,  and  lfrong  pafteboard 
fides,  &c. 

There  are  various  forts  of  binding;  Inch  as,  French -binding,  Iaw- 
binding,  marbl e-binding;  alfo  binding  in  parchment,  in  flieep,  in 
calf’s  leather,  &c.  Half- binding where  the  leaves  are  generally 
left  uncut,  and  only  the  back  covered  with  leather,  the  pafteboard 
fides  being  covered  with  marble  or  blue  paper.  Dutch-^/W/wg  is, 
where  the  books  are  of  vellum.  The  Italians  bind  in  a  coarle,  thick 
paper,  called  binding  alia  rujlico ,  which  is  very  liable  to  wear  out. 

The  art  of  binding  books,  when  firft  the  feveral  flieetsof  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  authors  were  colledled  together,  was  not  attended  with 
great  difficulties  ;  for  the  leaves  were  only  glued  together,  and 
rolled  on  round  pieces,  or  cylinders  of  wood  ;  which  manner  of 
book-binding ,  whofe  invention  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  was 
continued  till  long  after  the  age  of  Auguftus,  and  is  ftill  retained 
by  the  Jewifh  Synagogues,  where  they  continue  to  write  the  books 
of  the  law  on  vellums  fewed  together,  making,  as  it  were,  only 
one  long  page,  with  two  rollers,  and  their  clafps  of  gold  or  lilvcr  at 
their  extremities,  the  whole  book  being  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
filk,  which  ferves  as  a  cover  to  it. 

But  as  this  manner  of  binding  books  is  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniencies,  one  of  the  Attali,  kings  of  Pergamus,  invented  the 
form  now  in  ufe,  of  fquare  binding ,  or  of  fewing  feveral  quires  one 
over  another,  as  more  commodious  to  the  reader,  who  can  open  and 
fhuthisfcc£  in  an  infiant,  and  without  the  leatl  difficulty,  and 
without  the  leaves  being  expofed  to  wear  out  fo  foon  as  when  rolled 
Up,  efpecially  of  books  written  or  printed  on  paper. 

Of  BOOK-Binder’s  Injlru/nents  and  Tools. 

The  feveral  inftrurnents  or  tools  belonging  to  this  prufeffion,  are, 
folding-fticks,  hammers,  to  beat  the  leaves,  and  turn  the  back,  a 
fewing-prefs,  a  cutting-preis,  fheers,  a  plough,  knives,  afmoother, 
brulhes,  dog’s-tooth,  punchions,  and  little  cylinders  of  brafs  en¬ 
graven  in  relievo,  in  various  forms  and  devices,  for  ornaments ;  gold 
for  gilding,  calf  fkins,  parchment,  whipcord,  packthread,  needles, 
backing  boards,  &c. 

Folding-fticks  are  flips  of  ivory,  or  box,  of  about  two  fingers 
broad,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  edged  on  each  fide,  for  the 
convenlency  of  parting  the  leaves  afunder,  when  occafion  requires 

it. 

Cutting-prefs  is  a  machine  confifting  of  two  large  pieces  of  wood, 
in  form  of  cheeks,  joined  by  two  ftrong  wooden  lcrews,  which  be¬ 
ing  turned  by  an  iron  bar,  draw  together,  or  fet  afunder  the  cheeks, 
as  much  as  is  necefl'ary  for  the  putting  in  of  th t  books.  The  cheeks 
are  placed  flat  on  a  wooden  ftand,  in  form  of  a  cheft,  into  which 
the  cuttings  fall.  Afide  of  the  checks  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  ferews,  ferving  to  diredl  the  cheeks,  and 
prevent  their  approaching  or  opening  unequally  upon  turning  the 
fcrew.  Upon  the  cheeks  is  the  fhaft  or  tuft,  to  which  the  cutting- 
knife  is  faftened  by  a  fcrew,  which  has  it’s  key  to  difmount  it  on  oc¬ 
cafion,  to  be  fharpened. 

The  fhaft  confifts  of  feveral  parts  ;  among  the  reft,  a  wooden 
fcrew,  or  worm,  which  catching  within  the  nuts  of  the  two  feet 
thatfuftain  it  on  the  cheeks,  brings  the  knife  to  the  book,  which  is 
faftened  in  the  prefs  between  two  boards.  This  fcrew,  which  is 
pretty  long,  has  two  diredtories,  or  pieces  of  wood,  which  both  as 
to  their  form  and  effedt  refemble  thole  of  the  ferews  of  the  cheeks. 


To  make  the  (haft  Hide  fquare  and  even  on  the  cheeks,  fo  that  thc 
knife  pufhed  along  by  the  workman  may  make  an  equal  paring,  that 
foot  of  the  fhaft  where  the  knife  is  not  fixed  has  a  kind  of  groove, 
diredled  by  a  thread  faftened  along  one  of  the  cheeks.  7  Laltly,  the 
knife  is  a  piece  of  fteel,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  flat,  thin,  and 
fharp,  terminating,  at  one  end  in  a  point,  like  that  of  a  fword  ;  and 
at  the  other  in  a  fqtiare  form,  which  ferves  to  fatten  it  to  that  fhaft. 

Manner  of  Binding  Books  in  Volumes. 

The  book-binder  being  furnifhed  with  all  his  implements,  begins 
to  work  firft  with  a  folding-ftick,  to  fold  the  fheets,  according  to, 
the  form,  viz.  into  2  for  folio’s  ;  4  for  quarto’s  ;  8  for  octavo’s. 
See.  being  diredted  therein  by  the  fignatures,  or  catch-words,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

The  fignature  is  a  mark  at  the  bottom  of  each  fheet,  to  fhew  the 
number  and  order  of  the  quires  and  ffieets.  The  figpatures  confift 
of  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  change  in  every  fheet.  If 
there  be  more  flieets  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  capital  letter 
is  added  a  fmail  one  of  the  fame  fort,  i.  e.  a  little  a  after  great  A> 
Sec.  nr  fig.  2,  3,  See.  which  is  repeated  as  often  as  is  necefl'ary. 

The  leaves  thus  folded,  and  laid  over  each  other,  in  the  order  of 
the  fi;: natures,  are  beaten  on  a  (tone  with  a  hammer,  to  make  them 
fmoo'h,  and  open  well,  and  then  prefled.  While  in  the  prefs,  they 
are  fewed  upon  bands,  which  are  pieces  of  cord,  or  packthread,  fix 
bands  to  a  folio  book,  five  to  a  quarto,  odfavo,  Sic.  which  is  done  . 
by  drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle  of  each  fheet,  and  giving  it 
a  turn  round  each  band,  beginning  with  the  firft,  and  proceeding  to 
the  laft.  The  French  book-binders  apply  a  flip  of  parchment,  the 
leng'h  of  the  book,  on  the  infide  of  each  pafteboard,  fo,  however,  as 
that  being  cut,  or  indented,  in  the  places  again!!  the  bands,  it  comes 
out  between  the  edge  of  the  pafteboard  and  the  leaves  of  the  book,  to 
cover  the  back.  They  call  this  indorfing,  and  they  are  obliged  to  do 
it  on  the  penalty  of  thirty  livres,  and  the  re-binding  of  the  book.  It 
is  done  in  the  prefs,  where  the  back  being  grated  with  an  iron  in- 
ftrument  wfith  teeth,  to  make  the  palte  take  hold,  wherewith  the 
parchment  is  firft  faftened,  they  afterwards  add  ftreng  glue  to  fortify 
it.  After  this  the  books  are  glued,  and  the  bands  opened,  and 
feraped,  for  the  better  fixing  the  pafteboards  ;  the  back  is  turned 
with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in  a  prefs  between  two  boards, 
called  backing  boards,  in  order  to  make  a  groove  for  fixing  the 
pafteboards  ;  which  being  applied,  holes  are  made,  for  fixing  them 
to  the  book,  which  is  prelled  a  third  time,  and  then  cut  by  the  plough. 
Then  the  book  is  put  at  laft  to  the  emting-prefs,  between  two  boards, 
the  one  lying  even  with  the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon  ;  the 
other  above  it,  for  the  knife  to  cut  again!!;  after  which,  the  pafte¬ 
boards  are  fquared  with  a  pair  of  fheers. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  the  leaves  of  the  book,  whic^i 
is  done  by  dipping  a  bruffi  made  of  hog’s  briftles  into  vermilion  and 
fap  green,  holding  the  brufh  in  one  hand,  and  fpreading  the  hair 
with  the  other;  by  which  motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  arefprink- 
led  in  a  regular  manner,  without  any  lpots  being  bigger  than  the 
others,  at  leaf!  fo  far  as  to  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye. 

They  have  found  lately  a  new  invention  to  beautify  the  tranchet 
of  a  book,  which  produces  as  good  an  effedl,  or  rather  better,  than 
gold  itfelf  ;  which  is  marbling  it,  in  the  fame  beautiful  manner  we 
do  marble  paper,  thus: 

They  have  a  trough  of  about  four  fingers  deep,  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  largett  volume,  to  contain  the  liquor,  which  liquor 
is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gum  tragacanth  macerated  four  or  five 
days  in  fair  water,  and  ftirredfrom  time  to  time,  adding  every  day 
freffi  w'ater  to  it,  till  it  be  of  a  confiftence  fomewhat  thinner  than 
oil,  and  then  they  (train  it  through  a  cloth  into  the  trough. 

When  the  gum  is  well  fettled  in  the  trough,  they  exfend  a  fheet 
of  paper,  and  plunge  it  very  ffiallow  into  thc  liquor,  fuddenly  lifting 
it  out  again,  in  order  to  ftir  up,  and  raife  the  fubfidinggum  towards 
the  furface,  and  for  the  more  impregnating  of  the  liquor.  Which 
done,  they  have  all  the  colours  ranged  in  gallipots  on  the  table,  viz. 
for  blue,  indico  ground  with  white  lead  ;  for  green,  indico  and  or- 
piment,  the  one  ground,  and  thc  other  tempered,  mixed  and  boiled 
together  with  common  water;  for  yellow,  orpiment  bruifed  and 
tempered  ;  for  red,  the  fineft  lake  ground  with  the  rafpings  of  Bra¬ 
zil  wood,  which  has  been  prepared  by  boiling  half  a  day.  Into  all 
thefe  colours  they  put  a  little  ox  or  fifh  gall,  which  is  two  or  three 
days  old  ;  and  if  the  colours  dilute  not  of  therr.felves  fufficiently, 
they  add  more  gall ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fpread  too  much,  the 
gall  is  over-doled,  and  muft  be  corre£!ed  by  adding  more  of  the  co¬ 
lour  without  gall.  Then  they  begin,  by  dipping  a  brufh  of  hog’s 
hair  into  any  colour,  commonly  the  blue  firft,  and  fprinkle  it  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  in  the  trough  (which  is  alfo  upon  thc  table] ; 
if  the  colour  were  rightly  prepared,  it  will  dilate  itfelf  duly  therein. 
This  done,  the  red  is  applied  in  the  like  manner,  but  with  another 
pencil  ;  and  after  this  the  yellow  ;  laftlv,  the  green.  For  white,  it 
is  made  by  only  fprinkling  fair  w'ater,  mixed  with  ox’s  gall,  over 
the  liquor. 

When  all  the  colours  are  thus  floating  on  the  liquor,  to  give 
them  that  fine  camhletting  we  admire  in  marble  paper,  they  ufs  a 
pointing  flick,  which  being  applied,  by  drawing  it  from  one  ficle 
of  the  trough  to  the  other  withaddrefs,  (firs  up  the  liquor  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  colours  ;  then  with  a  comb  taken  by  the  head  with  both 
hands,  they  comb  thc  furface  of  the  liquor  in  the  trough  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  permitting  only  the  teeth  to  enter. 

The  colours  being  in  this  pofture,  the  book-binder  takes  off  his 
book  from  the  prefs,  keeping  it  clofely  titfd  betwixt  the  two  back- 
boards,  left  the  colours  fhould  penetrate  too  far  into  the  inlide  of  the 
book,  having  moiftened  it  firft  with  fair  warer,  applies  each  fide,  one 
after  another,  to  the  colours,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  furface  of 
the  colours,  and  that  of  the  edge  of  the  book,  may  meet  equally  on 
all  parts ;  the  operation  is  done  in  nine  or  ten  pulfs*.  Then  the 
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book'xs  put  to  dry,  and  when  dried  is  polifhed  with  the  dog’s  tooth, 
the  ivory  nob,  or  the  like.  This  is  a  vaft  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
the  binding,  which  being  carried  thus  far,  an  ornament  of  (ilk  of  fe- 
veral  colours,  called  a  head-band,  is  placed  at  each  extreme  of  the 
back,  acrofs  the  leaves,  and  wove  and  twilled,  fometimes  about  a 
fingle,  and  fometimes  a  double  piece  of  rolled  paper. 

Then  remain  the  covers,  which  are  either  of  calf’s  Ikin,  or  of 
(heep’s  fkin.  Anciently  boohs  were  almoft  all  bound  in  parchment, 
and  moll  of  our  valuable  books ,  even  fince  the  invention  of  printing, 
have  no  other  binding :  but  the  beft  binding  at  prefent  is  in  calf, 
though  binding  in  fheep  makes  as  good  a  figure,  but  is  not  of  fo  long 
a  duration. 

The  calf  or  fhccp  Ikin  being  moiftened  in  water,  is  cut  out  to  the 
fize  of  the  book  with  a  knife,  then  fmeared  over  with  pafte,  made 
of  wheat  flour,  and  afterwards  flretched  over  the  palteboard,  on 
the  outfide,  and  doubled  over  the  edges  within,  and  after  having 
firft  taken  off  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  plaited  it  at  the 
head-band;  which  done,  the  book  is  corded,  or  bound  firmly  be¬ 
tween  two  boards,  with  a  kind  of  whipcord,  to  make  the  cover  flick 
the  ftronger to  the  pafleboards  and  the  back,  as  alfo  to  form  the 
bands  or  nerves  more  accurately  ;  then  fet  to  dry,  and  when  dry, 
uncorded,  and  the  leaves  at  each  end  opened.  Afterwards,  the 
took  is  waffled  over  with  a  little  pafle  and  water,  and  then  fprinkled 
fine  with  a  bruffi,  by  ftriking  it  either  againft  the  hand,  or  a  flick  ; 
unlefs  it  fhould  be  marbled,  for  then  the  fpots  are  to  be  made  larger, 
by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.  Then  the  cover  is  glazed  twice, 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten,  (as  painters  do  their  pictures  when 
they  are  finifhed)  and  at  laft  polifhed  with  a  poliffiing  iron,  palled 
hot  over  the  glazed  cover. 

Thus  the  binding  of  a  book ,  properly  fo  called,  is  finifhed,  unlefs 
it  fhould  be  lettered  ;  for  then  a  piece  of  red  Morocco  is  parted  on 
the  back,  between  the  firfl  and  fecond  band,  to  receive  the  title  in 
gold  letters ;  and  fometimes  a  fecond  between  the  next  bands  un¬ 
derneath,  to  receive  the  number  of  the  volume. 

The  Manner  of  Gilding  Books  on  the  Edges. 

The  book  being  put  tight  into  the  prefs,  between  two  boards,  is 
feraped  with  a  knife  called  a  feraper  ;  and  after  that  with  another 
called  a  fmoother,  in  order  to  take  out  all  fcratches.  Being  thus 
made  fmooth,  they  ferape  a  little  yellow  ochre  upon  the  book,  wet  it 
with  a  little  fize. wafer,  and  rub  it  off  with  fome  clean  fhavings. 
The  gilding-fize  is  made  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  mixed  with 
water,  and  beat  well  together.  The  leaves  being  wetted  with  the 
lize-water,  with  a  brulh,  the  gold  is  then  laid  upon  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  dried  before  the  fire.  When  dried,  it  is  burnilhed  off  with 
a  dog’s  tooth  fet  in  a  handle.  Blacking  the  leaves  is  done  with  fine 
antimony,  the  leaves  being  wet,  and  the  antimony  rubbed  upon 
them  until  quite  dry,  when  it  is  burnilhed  like  the  gold. 

The  Manner  of  Gilding  Books  on  the  Backs  and  Covers. 

In  ordinary  binding ,  they  gild  little  elfe  but  the  backs,  and  the 
outward  edges  of  the  cover.  On  the  backs  are  gilt  the  title  of  the 
bock,  See.  with  flowers,  rofes,  knots,  ftars,  &c.  between  the  bands: 
on  the  covers  are  fometimes  added  compartments,  arms,  &c.  All 
thefe  ornaments  are  made  with  each  it’s  feveral  gilding-tool,  en¬ 
graved  in  relievo  ;  cither  on  the  points  of  puncheons,  as  thofe  of 
letters,  rofes,  ftars,  &c.  or  around  little  cylinders  of  brafs,  as  the 
lines,  embroideries,  &c.  The  puncheons  make  their  impreffion 
by  being  preffed  flat  down  ;  and  the  cylinders  by  being  rolled  along 
by  a  handle,  to  which  they  are  fitted  on  an  iron  flay,  or  axis. 

To  apply  the  gold,  they  glaze  thofe  parts  of  the  leather,  whereon 
the  tools  are  to  be  applied,  three  or  four  times  with  a  liquor  made 
of  the  whites  of  eggs  diluted  with  water  by  means  of  a  fponge ;  and, 
when  nearly  dry,  they  llightly  oil  them,  and  then. lay  on  pieces  of 
leaf-gold,  and  on  thefe  apply  the  tools,  with  a  careful  even  preffure 
of  the  hand,  or  roll  the  cylinders,  both  the  one  and  the  other  rea- 
fonably  hot.  If  the  figures  be  large,  and  require  a  great  relievo, 
as  arms,  &c.  they  are  beat  or  preffed  down.  The  gilding  thus 
finifhed,  they  rub  off  the  fuperfluons  gold,  and  polifh  the  whole  ; 
the  glofs  of  which  is  greatly  affifted  by  a  final  preffmg  between 
horns  peculiar  for  the  purpofe. 

Our  book-binders ,  for  gilding  on  rough  leather,  make  ufe  of  refin, 
dried  and  powdered,  inflead  of  whites  of  eggs  ;  and  the  gold  leaf, 
firfl  cut  to  a  proper  fize,  is  laid  on  a  hot  fomewhat  oiled  ftamp,  and 
preffed  down  :  and  thus  the  refin  melts  only  in  thofe  parts  where 
the  hot  ftamp  is  applied  and  the  gold  fixes  on  it,  whilfl  the  other 
parts  of  the  leather  remain  rough  as  at  firfl. 

An  Effay  on  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book -keeping,  in  a  mercantile  fenfe,  is  the  art  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts,  or  of  recording  the  tranfadions  of  a  perfon  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  true  ftate  of  any  part,  or  of  the  whole,  may  be  thereby 
exadtly  and  eafi'y  known. 

All  authors  agree,  that  the  Italians,  particularly  thofe  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  firfl  introduced  the  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  books  double,  or  in  two  parts,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  hence,  among  us,  it  is  called  the  Italian  me¬ 
thod:  though  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  till  a  century 
later ;  the  firfl  book  on  this  art  having  been  publifhed  at  London  in 
1569,  by  James  Peele.  Stevin  apprehends,  that  the  art  of  book¬ 
keeping,  by  double  entry,  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  origi¬ 
nally  received  from  the  Greeks. 

Books,  merchants,  are  kept  either  fingle,  or  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  double  entry.  They  who  keep  them  in  the  former  method, 
haveoccafion  for  few  books,  as  a  journal,  or  day -book;  and  a  ledger, 
No,  31.  Vol.  I. 


.1  .  f°,  '  tbc  f°rrner  to  write  all  the  articles,  following  each 

.  .r,as  f  e-'  occur  'n  the  Courfe  of  their  bulincfs  ;  and  the  other 
•  *  r<J.VV  '°.p,  }  lc  accounts  of  all  the  debtors  and  creditors  on  the 

1  ,  [liethod  1S  only  proper  for  retail  dealers,  or  at  leart 
Z\:rn?ho  haVC  but  very  r‘ttic  bufibcfs  ;  but  as  for  wholefale 
>  ,,rS  ,1n  -,cat  merchants,  who  keep  their  books  according  to  the 
..  i 1  f  <'(yitry’  °r  Itahan  method,  as  is  now  moil  commonly  done. 

In  k  t  requires  feveral  other  books,  the  ufefulnefs  of  which 
will  be  feen  from  what  follows. 

The  moft  confiderable  books,  according  to  the  method  of  double 
ntry,  are  the  wafte-W,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger  ;  but  belides 
thefe  three,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  there  arc  feveral  others, 
to  the  number  of  thirteen,  or  even  more,  called  fubfervient,  or  auxi¬ 
liary  books,  which  are  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  bulinefs  a  man  has, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  bulinefs  a  man  carries  on.  Thefe  books  are 
the  cam-book,  the  debt -book,  the  book  of  numcro’s,  the  book  of  in¬ 
voices,  the  book  of  accounts  current,  the  book  of  commiflions,  orders 
or  advices,  & c.  ’ 


‘  The  JVafte-BooK.. 

This  may  be  defined  a  regifter,  containing  an  inventory  of  a 
merchant’s  effects,  and  debts,  with  a  diftind  record  of  all  his  tranf- 
adions  and  dealings,  in  a  way  of  trade,  related  in  a  plain  Ample 
ftyle,  and  in  order  of  time  as  theyfucceed  one  another. 

The  wa Vet-book  opens  with  the  inventory,  which  confifts  of  two 
parts  ;  fii  ft,  the  effeds,  that  is,  the  money  a  merchant  has  by  him, 
the  goods  he  has  in  hand,  his  part  of  fhips,  houfes,  farms,  &c.  with 
the  debts  due  to  him  :  the  fecond  part  of  the  inventory  is  the  debts 
due  by  him  to  others  :  the  difference  between  which,  and  the  effeds, 
is  what  the  merchant  calls  neat  flock.  When  a  man  begins  the 
world,  and  firfl  fets  up  to  trade,  the  inventory  is  to  be  gathered 
from  a  furvey  of  the  particulars  that  make  up  his  real  eftate;  but 
ever  after  is  to  be  collcded  from  theballance  of  his  old  books,  and 
carried  to  the  new. 

After  the  inventory  is  fairly  related  in  the  wafle-W,  the  tranf- 
adions  of  trade  come  next  to  be  entered  down  ;  -which  is  a,dai!y 
tafk  to  be  performed  as  they  occur.  The  narrative  ought  to  exhibit 
tranfadions  with  all  the  circumftances  neceffary  to  be  known,  and 
no  more.  It  fhould  contain  the  names  of  perfons  with  whom  the 
merchant  deals  upon  truft,  the  conditions  of  bargains,  the  terms  of 
payment,  the  quantity,  quality,  and  prices  ofgoods,  with  everything 
that  ferves  to  make  the  record  diftind,  and  nothing  elfe.  The  wafle- 
book,  if  no  fubfidiary  books  are  kept,  fhould  contain  a  record  of  all  the 
merchant’s  tranfadions  and  dealings,  in  a  way  of  trade  ;  and  that 
not  only  of  fuch  as  are  properly  and  purely  mercantile,  but  of  every 
occurrence  that  affeds  his  flock,  fo  as  to  impair  or  increafeit,  fuch 
as  private  expences,  fervants  fees,  houfe-rents,  money  gained,  Sec. 

The  Journal ,  or  Day-B OOK. 

This  is  the  book  wherein  the  tranfadions  recorded  in  the  wafte- 
book  are  prepared  to  be  carried  to  the  ledger,  by  having  their  proper 
debtors  and  creditors  afeertained  and  pointed  out :  whence  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  great  defign  of  the  journal  is  to  prevent  errors  in 
the  ledger:  again,  after  the  ledger  is  filled  up,  the  journal  facilitates 
the  work  required  in  reviling  and  correding  it ;  for  firfl  the  wafte- 
book  and  journal  are  compared,  and  then  the  journal  and  ledger  ; 
whereas  to  revife  the  ledger  immediately  from  the  wa fte-book  woyld 
be  a  matter  of  no  lefs  difficulty  than  to  form  it  without  the  help  of 
a  journal  ;  laftly,  the  journal  is  defigned  as  a  fair  record  of  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  bulinefs,  for  neither  of  the  other  two  books  can  ferve  this 
purpofe  ;  not  the  ledger  by  reafon  of  the  order  that  obtains  in  it, 
and  alfo  on  account  of  it’s  brevity,  being  little  more  than  a  large 
index :  nor  can  the  wafte-W  anfwer  this  defign,  as  it  can  neither  be 
fair,  nor  uniform,  nor  very  accurate,  being  commonly  written  by 
different  hands,  and  in  time  of  bulinefs.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  cafe 
of  differences  between  a  merchant  and  his  dealers,  the  journal  is 
the  book  commonly  called  for,  and  infpeded  by  a  civil  judge. 

In  the  journal,  perfons  and  things  are  charged  debtors  to  other 
perfons  and  things  as  creditors  ;  and  in  this  it  agrees  with  the  ledger, 
where  the  fame  Itylc  is  ufed,  but  differs  from  it  as  to  forms  and  or¬ 
der  ;  fo  that  it  agrees  with  the  wafte-W  in  thofe  very  things  where 
it  differs  from  the  ledger  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  with 
the  latter,  in  the  very  point  wherein  it  differs  from  the  former  :  but 
in  order  to  ftate  the  comparifon  betwixt  the  wafte-^j^  and  the  jour¬ 
nal,  we  fhall  turn  two  or  three  examples  of  the  walle-W  into  a 
journal  form. 

Waste-Book. 


-Feb.  25th.- 


Bought  of  William  Pope,  40  yards  of  black  cloth,  at  1 
14s.  per  yard,  payable  in  three  months,  J 


Bought  of  James  Sloan,  100  yards  of  lhalloon,  at  rod. 
per  yard.  L  s.  d 

Whereof  paid,  02  00  00 

Reft  due,  at  two  pionths,  02  03  04 


28  00 


d. 

00 


4.03  04 


26th 


iold  William  Pope  4  pipes  of  port  wine,  at  2y  1.  10s.  per 
pipe  1*  s-  d- 

Whereof  received,  55  00  00 

Reft  due  on  demand,  <55  00  00 


no  0.00 


5  A 


Journal 
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Journal. 
Feb.  25th. 


Black  Cloth  Dr.  to  William  Pope,  28I. 

For  40  yards,  at  14s.  per  yard,  payable  in  three  months 

Shalloon  Dr.  to  Sundries,  4I.  3s.  4d. 

To  cafh  paid  in  part  for  100  yards,  at  iod. 

per  yard,  —  — 

To  J.  Sloan,  for  the  reft,  due  at  two 
months  —  — 


03  04 


1. 

28 


s. 

OO 


403 


d. 

06 


04 


26th. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Port  Wine,  not. 

Cafh,  received  in  part  for  4  pipes,  at  27!.'! 

10s.  per  pipe,  —  — J 

William  Pope,  for  the  reft,  on  demand,  55  00  00 


1.  s.  d. 
55  OO  OO 


1 10  0000 


It  maybe  here  obferved,  that  every  cafe  or  example  of  the  wafte- 
booh,  when  entered  into  the  journal,  is  called  a  journal  poft,  or  en¬ 
trance;  thus  the  examples  above  make  three  direft  pofts.  Again, 
a  poft  is  cither  fimple  or  complex:  a  fimple  poft  is  that  which  has 
but  one  debtor  and  one  creditor,  as  the  firft  of  thefe  above  ;  a  com¬ 
plex  poft  is  either  when  one  debtor  is  balanced  by  one  or  more 
creditors;  as  in  the  fecond  poft ;  or  when  two  or  more  debtors  are 
balanced  by  one  creditor,  as  in  the  third  poft;  or  when  feveral 
debtors  are  balanced  by  feveral  creditors  ;  and  then  the  poft  is  faid 
to  be  complex  in  both  terms.  This  being  premifed,  the  following 
rules  are  to  be  obferved  for  writing  in  the  journal. 

1.  In  a  fimple  poft,  the  debtor  is  to  be  exptefsiy  mentioned,  then 
the  creditor,  and  laftly  the  fum,  all  in  one  line  ;  after  which,  the 
narrative  or  rbafon  of  the  entry,  in  one  or  more  lines,  as  in  the  firft 
of  thefe  three  pofts  above. 

2  In  a  complex  poft,  the  feveral  debtors,  or  creditors,  are  ex- 
prelfed  in  the  firft  line  by  themfelves,  with  their  refpedtive  fums 
fubjoined  to  them,  which  are  to  be  add-.d  up,  and  their  total  car¬ 
ried  to  the  money  columns,  as  in  the  fecond  and  third  pofts. 

3.  The  debtors  and  creditors  fiiould  be  written  in  a  large  letter, 
or  text  hand,  both  for  ornament  and  diltindlion. 

Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the  ledger,  we  fhall  previoufly  in¬ 
quire  into  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  terms  debtor  and  creditor,  as 
the  whole  art  of  ^-keeping  entirely  depends  on  a  true  idea  of 
thofe  terms,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  which  will  be  obvious  from  the 
following  confiderations. 

Aceompts  in  the  ledger  confift  of  two  parts,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  diredlv  oppofed  to,  and  the  reverfe  of  one  another,  which 
are  therefore  fet  fronting  one  another,  and  on  oppolite  lides  of  the 
fame  folio.  Thus  all  the  articles  of  the  money  received,  go  to 
the  left  fide  of  the  caftl  accompt;  and  all  the  articles  or  fums  laid 
out  are  carried  to  the  right.  In  like  manner,  the  purchafe  of  goods 
is  polled  to  the  left  fide  of  the  aceompts  of  the  faid  goods,  and  the 
fale  or  difpofal  of  them  to  the  right. 

Tranfa&ions  of  trade,  or  cafes  of  the  wafte-^s/f,  are  alfo  made 
up  of  two  parts,  which  belong  to  different  aceompts,  and  to  oppofite 
fades  of  the  ledger,  e.  gr.  If  goods  are  bought  for  ready  money,  the 
two  parts  are  the  goods  received  and  the  money  delivered;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  goes  to  the  left  fide  of  the  account  of  the  faid  goods, 
and  the  latter  to  the  right  fide  of  the  cafh  account. 

The  two  parts  in  any  cafe,  in  the  walle-W,  when  polled  to  the 
journal,  are  denominated  the  one  the  debtor,  the  other  the  creditor 
of  that  poll ;  and  w'hen  carried  from  thence  to  the  ledger,  the  debtor, 
or  debtor  part,  is  entered  upon  the  left  fide  (hence  called  the  debtor 
fide)  of  it’s  own  accompt,  where  it  is  charged  debtor  to  the  creditor 
part:  again,  the  creditor,  or  creditor  part,  is  polled  to  the  right  fide 
or  creditor  fide  of  it’s  accompt,  and  made  creditor  by  the  debtor  part. 
Hence  Italian  ^-keeping  is  faid  to  be  a  method  of  keeping  ac- 
compts  by  double  entry;  bccaufe  every  dingle  cafe  of  the  wafte- 
book,  requires  at  leaft  two  entrances  in  the  ledger,  viz  one  for  the 
debtor,  and  another  for  the  creditor. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  debtor  and 
creditor  are  nothing  elfe  but  marks  or  charadleriftics  (lamped  upon 
the  different  parts  of  tranfa&ions  in  the  journal ,  expreffmg  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  thefe  parts  to  one  another,  and  (hewing  to  which  fideof  their 
refpetftive  aceompts  in  the  ledger  they  are  to  be  carried. 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  meaning  of  the  terms  debtor  and 
creditor,  °we  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  ledger,  or  principal  book  of 
aceompts.  - 

The  Ledger,  or  Ledger-B ook. 

The  ledger  is  the  principal  book  wherein  all  the  feveral  articles 
of  each  particular  account,  that  lie  fcattered  in  other  books,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  dates,  are  colleaed  and  placed  together  in  fpaces 
allotted  for  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  oppofite  parts  of  every 
accompt  are  diredlly  fet  fronting  one  another,  on  oppolite  (ides  of 

the  fame  folio.  ... 

The  ledger’s  folios  are  divided  into  fpaces  for  containing  the  ac- 
compts,  on  the  head  of  which  are  written  the  titles  of  the  aceompts, 
marked  Dr.  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  Cr.  on  the  right:  below 
which  ftand  the  articles,  with  the  word  To  prefixed  on  the  Dr.  fide, 
and  the  word  By  on  theCr.  fide,  and  upon  the  margin  are  recorded 
the  dates  of  the  articles,  in  two  fmall  columns  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  money  columns  are  the  fame  as  in  other  books:  before 
them  ftand  the  folio  column,  which  contains  figures,  directing  to  the 
folio  where  the  correfponding  ledger-entrance  of  each  article  is 
made  :  for  every  thing  is  twice  entered  in  the  ledger,  viz.  on  the  Dr. 


fide  of  one  accompt,  and  again  on  the  Cr.  fide  of  fome  other  ac¬ 

compt,  fo  that  the  figures  mutually  refer  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  are  of  ufe  in  examining  the  ledger.  Befides  thefe  columns, 
there  mull  be  kept  in  all  aceompts,  where  number,  meafure,  weight, 
or  diltindfion  of  coins  is  confiderable,  inner  columns,  to  infert  the 
quantity;  and  for  the  ready  finding  any  accompt  in  the  ledger,  it 
has  an  alphabet^or  index,  wherein  are  written  the  titles  of  all  ac- 
compts,  with  the  number  of  the  folio  where  they  ftand. 

How  the  Ledger  is  filled  up  from  the  Journal. 

1.  Turn  to  the  index,  and  fee  whether  the  Dr.  of  the  journal  poft, 
to  be  tranfported,  be  written  there :  if  not,  infert  it  under  it’s  proper 
letter,  with  the  number  of  the  folio  to  which  it  is  to  be  carried. 

2.  Having  diftinguifhed  the  Dr.  and  the  Cr.  (ides,  as  already  di¬ 
rected,  recording  the  dates,  complete  the  entry  in  one  line,  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  fhort  hint  of  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  tranfadtion,  carrying 
the  fum  to  the  money  columns,  and  inferting  the  quantity,  if  it  be 
an  accompt  of  goods,  &c.  in  the  inner  columns,  and  the  referring 
figure  in  the-folio  column. 

3.  Turn  next  to  the  Cr.  of  the  journal  poft,  and  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  with  it,  both  in  the  index  and  ledger:  with  thfs  dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  the  entry  is  to  be  made  on  the  Cr.'fide,  and  the 
word  By  prefixed  to  it 

4.  The  poft  being  thus  entered  in  the  ledger,  return  to  the  jour¬ 
nal,  and  on  the  margin  mark  the  folios  of  the  aceompts,  with  the 
folio  of  the  Dr.  above,  and  the  folio  of  the  Cr.  below,  and  a  fmall 
line  between  them  thus,  a..  Thefe  marginal  numbers  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  are  a  kind  of  index  to  the  ledger,  and  are  of  ufe  in  examining 
the  books,  and  on  other  occafions. 

5.  In  opening  the  accounts  in  the  ledger,  follow  the  order  of  the 
journal ;  that  is,  beginning  with  the  firft  journal-poft,  allow  the  firft 
fpace  in  the  ledger  for  the  Dr.  of  it,  the  next  for  the  Cr.  the  third 
for  the  Dr.  of  the  following  poll,  if  it  be  not  the  fame  with  fome 
of  thofe  already  opened,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  journal  be  tranf¬ 
ported:  and  fuppofing  that,  through  inadvertency,  fome  former 
fpace  has  been  allowed  too  large,  you  are  not  to  go  back  to  fubdi- 
vide  it,  in  order  to  ereCt  another  accompt  in  it. 

Though  thefe  rules  are  formed  for  fimple  pofts,  where  there  is 
but  one  Dr.  and. one  Cr.  yet  they  may  be  eafily  applied  to  complex 
ones. 

As  examples,  how  articles  are  to  be  entered  in  the  ledger,  take 
the  two  aceompts  of  Cafh  and  William  Pope,  fo  far  as  mentioned 
in  the  above  wafte-book  and  journal. 
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Will.  Pope.  Dr. 
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By  black  cloth, for 40 
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The  Book  of  Debts,  or  Payments. 

This  is  a  book  in  which  is  written  down  the  day  on  which  all 
fums  become  due,  either  to  be  received  or  paid,  by  bills  of  exchange, 
notes  of  hand,  merchandizes  bought  or  fold,  or  otherwife.  By  com¬ 
paring  receipts  and  payments,  one  may,  in  time,  .provide  the  ne- 
celfary  funds  for  payments,  by  getting  the  hills,  notes,  &c.  due  to 
be  paid,  or  by  taking  other  precautions. 

The  Cafh  Book 

Is  the  mod  important  of  the  auxiliary  books.  It  is  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  contains,  in  debtor  and  creditor,  all  the  cafh  that  comes  in, 
and  goes  out  of  a  merchant’s  flock.  The  receipts  on  the  debtor’s 
fide:  the  perfons  of  whom  it  w'as  received,  on  what,  and  on  whofe 
account,  and  in  what  fpecie:  and  the  payments  on  the  creditor’s 
fide;  mentioning  alfo  the  fpecie,  the  reafons  of  the  payments,  to 
whom,  and  for  what  account  they  are  made. 

The  Book  of  Numero’s,  or  IVares. 

This  book  is  kept  in  order  to  know  eafily  all  the  merchandizes 
that  are  lodged  in  the  warehoufe,  thofe  that  are  taken  out  of  it, 

and  thofe  that  remain  therein. 

\ 

The  Book  of  Invoices. 

This  book  is  kept  to  preferve  the  journal  from  erafures,  which 
are  unavoidable  in  drawing  up  the  accounts  of  invoices  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  merchandizes  received,  fent  out,  or  fold  ;  wherein  one  is 
obliged  to  enter  very  minute  particulars.  It  is  alfo  defigned  to 
render  thofe  invoices  eaficr  tp  find  than  they  can  be  in  the  wafte- 
book ,  or  journal. 

The  Book  of  Aceompts  current. 

This  book  ferves  to  draw  up  the  accounts  which  are  to  be  fent  to 
correfpondents,  in  order  to  fettle  them  in  concert,  before  they  are 
balanced  in  the  ledger;  it  is  properly  a  duplicate  of  the  accounts 
current,  which  is  kept  to  have  recourfe  to  occafionally. 

The  Book  of  Expences. 

The  particulars  of  all  the  different  charges  and  expences  on  trade, 
fuch  as  carriage,  duties,  freight,  wharfage,  porterage,  houfe  ex¬ 
pences,  portage  of  letters,  rents,  &c.  may  either  be  kept  on  differ¬ 
ent  pages  of  the  fame  book,  or  in  as  many  feparate  books  as  the  mer¬ 
chant  finds  convenient  for  his  bufinefs. 

The  firft  commiffion  conferred  on  a  young  clerk  in  the  counting- 
houfe,  is  keeping  the  petty  cafh  :  in  this  office  he  is  appointed  to  pay 
and  keep  the  account  of  all  incident  petty  expences  and  commerce. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  thofe  who  tranfadl  bufinefs  on  com- 
miffion  for  others,  to  keep  feparate  accounts  of  the  expences  attend¬ 
ing  each  employer’s  affairs,  from  which  they  may  at  any  time. eafily 

fumifh 
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furnifh  a  copy  of  the/particulars  when  requeued,  or  carry  the  amount 
'  to  their  refpe&ive  accounts  when  they  are  fent  in. 

The  model  of  this  book  is  very  eafily  conceived  ;  and  all  that  is  ne- 
celTary  to  be  obferved  in  keeping  it  is,  that  the  cadi  paid  out  in  ex¬ 
pellees  on  the  houfhold  or  commercial  affairs,  mud  be  carefully  en¬ 
tered  under  the  refpedlive  title  of  the  accounts  for  which  it  was  paid, 
and  then  once  a  week  or  month  be  caff  up,  and  the  fum  total  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  wa hz-book. 

The  Book  of  Accounts  current. 

This  booh  is  kept  in  the  ledger  form  Dr.  and  Cr.  and  contains  co¬ 
pies  of  all  the  accounts  current,  which  are  drawn  up  to  be  fent  to 
correfpondents,  in  order  to  have  them  fettled  in  concert  before  they 
are  clofed  in  the  ledger. 

If  thofe  merchants  who  tranfa£t  bufinefs  by  commiffion  for  others, 
would  always  take  care  to  tender  an  account  current  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  and  pafTed  by  their  employer  as  foon  as  his  affairs  are  finifhed,  it 
would  certainly  be  the  mod  effectual  means  of  preventing  thofe  dif¬ 
ferences  and  difputes  in  trade,  which  fo  often  arife  from  accounts 
handing  open  too  long,  and  might  have  been  eafily  adjuded  while 
the  particular  circumdances  were  frefh  in  the  memories  of  both  par¬ 
ties. 

The  Receipt  Book. 

The  mod  common  form  of  this  book  is  quarto,  opening  the  long 
way,  and  contains  receipts  for  all  the  payments  a  merchant  makes, 
indead  of  having  them  upon  loofe  papers,  or  under  the  bills  of  par¬ 
cels,  &c.  each  receipt  being  numbered  in  the  margin  may  ferve  for 
references,  and  the  films  may  be  placed  in  money  columns  on  the 
other  fide. 

The  Book  of  Sales,  or  Faftor  Book, 

Is  an  account  of  what  a  perfon  receives  to  fell  in  commiffion  for 
others,  and  of  the  difpofal  thereof.  It  is  numbered  and  didinguifhed 
into  folios,  like  the  ledger ;  on  the  left  hand  fide  is  written,  in  a 
plain  narrative  dyle,  an  account  of  the  goods  received,  with  all 
charges  ;  and  on  the  oppofite  fide,  an  account  of  all  the  fales  and  dif- 
pofals  of  thofe  goods. 

The  Book  of  CommiJJions,  Orders,  or  Advices. 

This  is  kept  for  entering  all  the  commilfions,  orders,  and  advices 
which  are  received  from  correfpondents.  This  fhould  have  a  broad 
margin,  for  receiving  the  entry  of  remarks  concerning  the  execution 
of  them. 

The  Books  of  Acceptances 

Serve  to  regider  bills  of  exchange,  notified  by  letters  of  advice 
from  correfpondents  ;  fo  that  the  merchants  may  know,  when  the 
bills  are  prefented,  whether  they  have  orders  to  accept  them  or  not. 
When  they  choofe  to  decline  accepting  a  bill,  they  put  P,  i.  e.  pro- 
ted,  againft  the  article  thereof  in  the  book  ;  that,  on  offering  the  bill, 
the  bearer  may  be  told  he  may  proted  it ;  but  if  they  accept  it,  they 
write  A  againft  it ;  adding  the  d<pe,  or  day  of  acceptance.  And  this 
is  cancelled,  on  being  transferred  to  the  feht-book. 

The  Book  of  Remittances. 

This  bears  a  near  relation  to  a  book  of  acceptance,  and  is  dedined 
for  regidering  all  bills  of  exchange,  as  they  are  remitted  from  cor¬ 
refpondents,  to  require  the  payment  thereof. 

The  Book  of  Copies  of  Letters 

Serves  to  keep  copies  of  letters  from  a  merchant  to  his  correfpon  - 
dents,  that  he  may^have  recourfe  to  them,  as  occafion  requires  :  ihefe 
may  prove  of  the  utmod  importance  to  his  commercial  affairs,  and 
Ihould  therefore  be  carefully  tranferibed. 

The  Month  Book 

Is  numbered  in  folios  like  the  ledger,  and  divided  into  fpaces,  on 
the  top  of  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  the  12  months  of  the  year  ; 
January,  February,  &c.  allowing  a  whole  folio,  or  what  you  pleafe, 
to  each  month  ;  and  a  different  fet  of  12  fpaces  for  every  different 
year.  On  the  left  hand  page  enter  the  payments  to  be  made  to  you, 
in  that  month  ;  and  on  the  right  hand  page  the  payments  you  are  to 
make.  Make  a  column  likewife  on  the  left  hand  of  every  page  ;  in 
which,  write  the  day  of  payment ;  and  after  this,  the  name  of  the 
debtor  or  creditor  ;  and  draw  the  fum  into  the  money  columns. 

There  are  pocket  memorandum-zLaL,  publifhed  annually,  digeded 
into  weeks  and  days,  properly  divided,  for  the  clear  and  methodical 
entry  of  occalional  memorandums. 

The  Book  of  Veffels 

Is  kept  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  a  particular  account 
being  kept  for  each  veffel. 

The  Book  of  PF irhnen. 

This  is  ufed  by  manufacturers,  who  have  confiderable  works  on 
their  hands,  for  fetting  down  the  work  given  to  and  returned  by  each 
workman. 

The  Book  0/  Cargo,  or  Loading, 

Is  kept  for  entering  all  goods  aboard  the  veffel,  whether  thofe  only 
for  freight,  or  for  fale  or  exchange;  the  w'hole  according  to  thefpe- 
cification  in  the  mailer’s  bills  of  loading;  this  book  is  kept  by  the 
clerk  or  purfer. 

The  Bank  Book. 

In  cities  where  there  are  public  banks,  as  at  Venice,  Hamburgh, 
&c.  this  book  is  necelfary  for  keeping  an  account  of  the  fums  paid  to, 
or  received  from  the  bank,  or  bankers. 

ftoOK-keeping  is  likewife  applicable  with  advantage  to  perfons  of  all 
other  conditions  ;  as  retailers,  dewards,  gentlemen  of  land-edates,  &c. 
with  this  only  difference,  that  the  narrower  their  affairs  and  concerns 
are,  the  fewer  books  they  need  to  keep,  and  vice  verfa.  Fora  perfon  in  a 
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'  er’  "  bas  no  bufinefs  but  the  receiving  at  certain  times  in 
Z  1 3  111110  money,  which  he  difburfes  again  for  his  priva'e  and 
q  .  L  ,  C  r^t(nCC!’’  a  Pocket -book  is  diffident.  For  one  in  a  married 
rietvVif  e-v  orlmie  confids  alfo  of  money,  as  he  has  a  greater  va- 
wlnt  '  1C  m' j  be- careful  to  keep  an  exadl  account  of 

tTn A  ?  ,  ,rCCeIVeS  "n  1 W  ’  and  10  make  this  account  more  dif- 
r  -11  ’e|*U  ar>>  U.wl  be  bell  to  keep  the  particulars  of  the  pay- 

week  in  t  eP“lrate  and  to  bring  them  into  a  cafh -book  once  a 
Zk’fli  S,|  d'gd  ^  Undper  luch  beads  as  he  thinks  fit,  as  bread, 
like*  ^  >  coa  s>  candles,  cVc.  Artificers,  handicraftfmen,  and  the 
it  will  If  >keCP  atiTCOlints  of  ,,he  expences  of  living,  as  above:  but 
nrnfit  f  Tke  3  dilli,,a  account  of  the  charges  and 

fi'  f  ,he‘r  bllfinefs>  wh,ch  may  eafily  be  done,  by  an  exaft  ac¬ 
count  of  all  they  pay  or  owe  for  the  materials  or  inftruments  of  their 
woik,  with  fervants  wages,  and  taxes  upon  their  trade;  and  of  all 
they  receive,  or  that  is  due  for  their  work.  Petty  traders,  who  deal 
in  lome  hundreds  of  trifling  wares,  and  make  fales  to  the  value  of  a 
2!jh‘n8  or  halfpenny,  cannot  pretend  to  keep  orderly  accounts. 

e  e  can  only  have  a  cafh  account,  which  they  are  to  charge  once  a 
week  with  the  money  received,  and  difeharge  for  what  they  give  out  ; 
at  t  e  lame  time  being  careful  that  their  fervants  do  not  wrong 
them  It  is  not  convenient  that  they  fliould  touch  the  calh-box  or 
til  oftener  than  once  a  week,  when  it  is  completed  ;  but  if  they  do, 
t  ey  mud  keep  a  feparate  account  of  what  they  take  out,  to  know 
what  was  received.  Befides  which  they  ihould  have 


T  i,  V^cBook  for  Memoranda,  or  ZLy-BooK, 

Is  that  wherein  all  things  delivered  on  credit  are  to  be  entered,  and 
rom  t  ence  transferred  to  a  ledger  ;  in  which  an  account  is  opened 
or  every  debtor  or  creditor,  with  a  debt  and  credit  both  on  one  fide 
with  a  double  money  column. 

More  confiderable  fhbp-keepers,  as  drapers,  mercers,  &c.  ufually 
e^P.  a  L'dger  foi  perfons  and  wares  didinCt,  without  any  formal  con- 
ne  ion  or  reference  of  the  accounts,  in  their  feveral  articles,  where¬ 
by  there  can  no  regular  balance  be  made. 

In  reality,  dealers  in  retail,  if  confiderable  in  their  way,  ought  not 
to  come  thort  of  the  utmod  pitch  of  art  :  at  lead,'  they  fhould  keep 
three  grand,  books,  a  wade,  journal,  and  ledger  ;  unlefs  they  {hall 
think  ht  to  join  the  fir d  two  into  one. 

The  books  necelfary  to  be  kept  by  gentlemen  of  landed  edates,  are, 
l.  A  great  wafie-^f,  containing  a  plain  narrative  of  all  things  as 
they  occur  ;  as  receipts,  and  payments,  every  thing  given  and  receiv¬ 
ed  ;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  is  done  relating  to  any  thing  or  perfon 
they  are  concerned  with  :  out  of  which  are  to  be  made  up,  2.  A  cafh- 
book,  containing  in  a  plain  narrative  flyle,  upon  the  debtor-fide,  all  re¬ 
ceipts  of  money ;  and  upon  the  creditor-fide,  all  payments ;  and 
though  there  be  feveral  articles  received  or  paid  together  belonging  to 
the  fame  account,  which  are  entered  particularly  in  the  wade,  yet 
they  may  be  fet  down  here  in  a  total  fum:  for  example,  there  is 
paid  261.  for  divers  pieces  of  houdiold  furniture,  all  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  waHt-book,  yet  in  the  cafh  -book  there  needs  no  more  than 
to  fay,  paid  for  houjhoid  furniture,  Cfc.  3.  A  book  of  accounts  wdth 
tenants,  where,  in  didinT  places,  every  one’s  charge  and  difeharge 
may  be  fairly  written,  without  any  gregt  formality  of  dyle  ;  and  if  it 
hath  a  diow  of  debtor  and  creditor  fide,  it  will  be  the  more  didinCL 
4.  A  book  of  petty  accounts  wdth  fervants  and  workmen,  &c.  5.  A 

book  of  real  accounts ;  containing  an  account  of  cattle,  corn,  and 
other  dock  or  furniture,  to  know  at  all  times  whai  you  have,  and 
how  it  is  difpofed  of.  If  a  gentleman  advances  no  nearer  to  the  ar¬ 
tificial  part  of  accounting,  he  mud  keep  an  account  with  every  per¬ 
fon  with  whom  he  has  dealings;  which  may  be  done  in  the  fame 
book  with  his  tenants  accounts,  only  allotting  didinfl  parts  for  them  ; 
the  lad  will  take  no  great  room  compared  with  the  other :  thefe 
books  of  accounts  mud  have  indexes; 

For  factors  or  dewards  on  land-edates,  a  general  wade-fo^  will  be 
necelfary,  to  contain  all  matters  tranfafled,  relating  to  their  mader’s 
concerns,  under  their  management.  Out  of  which  let  them  make  a 
calh -book,  in  the  manner  above  directed  ;  alfo  a  book  of  real  accounts, 
that  they  may  know  what  real  eftedts,  befides  money,  they  have  the 
charge  of,  and  how  it  is  difpofed  of. 

The  Book  of  Rates. 

1  his  is  a  book  edablidied  in  parliament,  {hewing  at  what  value 
goods,  which  pay  poundage,  are  to  be  reckoned  at  the  cudom-houfe. 


'  A  full  and  copious  Treatise  on 

BOOK-SELLING  and  BOOK-SELLERS. 

Book  -felling  is  a  profeded  trade  in  books,  whether  the  bookfeller 
prints  them  himfelf,  or  gives  them  to  be  printed  by  others. 

The  Argiletum  was  the  mart  of  books  at  Rome  ;  as  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  Fleet-dreet,  and  Paternoder-Rovv,  have  long  been 
among  us. 

Bookfellers  are  a  kind  of  agents  and  curators  in  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  have  in  many  places  been  ranked  among  the  members  of 
univerfities,  and  intitled  to  the  privilege  of  dudents,  as  at  Tubingen, 
Salifburgh,  and  Paris,  where  they  have  always  been  didinguilhed  from 
the  vulgar  and  mechanical  traders,  and  excepted  from  divers  taxes 
and  impofitions  laid  upon  other  companies. 

The  traffic  of  books  was  anciently  very  inconfiderable,  infomuch 
that  the  book- merchants  both  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
other  countries,  were  didinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  dationers,  as 
having  no  {hops,  but  only  Halls  and  dands  in  the  dreets.  During  this 
date,  the  civil  magiflrates  took  little  notice  of  the  bookfellers,  leav¬ 
ing  the  government  of  them  to  the  univerfities,  to  whom  they  were 
fuppofed  more  immediate  retainers ;  who  accordingly  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  fixed  prices  on  their  books,  examined  their  cor- 
re&r.efs,  and  punidied  them  at  diferetion. 
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own  hands  ;  giving 
and  granting 

ere  formerly  united  in  the 


But  when,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  books  and  bookfellers  b 
gan  to  multiply,  it  became  a  matter  of  more  confequence  and  he 
Sovereigns  took  the  diredt.on  ot  them  into  their  own  hands  -  euvms 
them  new  fbuites,  appointing  officers  to  fix  prices 

licences,  privileges,  &c. 

The  offices  of  bookfellers  and  printers  w 
fame  perfons:  among  a  lilt  of  learned  bookfellers,  molt  of  them  were 

found  to  be  authors.  ,  .  .  -  t  „r„ 

Bookfellers,  in  modern  times,  have  drawn  their  bufinefs  into 
compafs,  and,  leaving  the  labour  of  compoling  booh  to  one  let  ot  per¬ 
fons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  another,  content  themfelves  with  a 
gainful  part;  thus  miniftering  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  wit  t  t  e 
head,  or  the  hand,  but  the  purfe  only.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  chief  fcience  of  bookfellers  conlifis  at  prefent  in  the  knowlege 
of  the  titles,  different  editions,  prices,  and  fcarcity  of  books,  without 
any  regard  to  their  contents  or  qualities,  otherwife  than  as  theie  atteCt 

the  fale  of  that  commodity.  .  r  r  . 

Bookfellers  have,  neverthelefs,  been  very  important  and  uietul 
agents  between  authors  and  the  public  ;  and  have  contributed  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literary  indultry,  and 
the  fpread  of  fcience.  There  are  few  authors  who  have  undertaken 
the  printing  and  publiffiing  of  any  work  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity,  without  being  connedted  with  fome  bookfeller  orbooklellers 
eminent  in  their  proleffion.  .  , 

The  univerfity  of  Paris  had  formerly  the  foie  pow;er  of  creating  and 
appointing  bookfellers,  who  were  to  take  an  oath  to  the  univerfity  ; 
and  were  reputed  part  of  the  academical  body,  and,  as  fuch,  intitled  to 
the  exemptions  ot  the  other  members  thereof:  the  univerfity  alfo  de- 
pofed  or  expelled  them  at  difcrction.  But  in  1647,  Louis  XI.  thought 
fit  to  prefcribe  fome  new  regulations  ;  and  under  Francis  1.  the  book¬ 
fellers  were  brought  wholly  under  the  royal  authority,  and  received 
ftatutes  from  the  king. 

In  London,  bookfellers  were  incorporated  by  the  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  indeed,  and  ihe  name  of  freemen  of  the  myltery  or  art  of 
a  ftationer  of  the  city  of  London  and  fuburbs  thereof. 

The  preamble  to  this  charter  runs  in  thefe  words':  “  We  con- 
fidering  and  manifeftly  perceiving,  that  feveral  feditious  and  hereti¬ 
cal  books  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  are  daily  publiffied,  (lamped  and 
printed  by  divers  fcandalous,  fchifmatical  and  heretical  perfons,  not 
only  exciting  our  fubjedts  and  liegemen  to  fedition  and  difobedience 
againft  us,  our  crown  and  dignity  ;  but  alfo  to  the  renewal  and  pro¬ 
pagating  very  great  and  detefiable  herelies,  againft  the  faith  and  found 
catholic°docfrine  of  the  holy  mother  the  church  ;  and  being  willing 
to  provide  a  proper  remedy  in  this  cafe,  do  will,  give,  grant, 

&c.”  '  .  . 

The  reafon  given  in  this  preamble  for  incorporating  the  book¬ 
fellers,  fhews  that  they  were  defigned  for  a  fiate-engine,  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  popifh  fovereign  might  affint  in  the  redudtion  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  obedience  of  the  papacy. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  ftationers  by  this  charter  were  very 
confiderable.  No  bye-law  was  to  be  made  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  commonalty  or  body  of  freemen,  who  are  thereby  empowered 
to  meet  for  fuch  purpofe  without  moleffation.  The  commonalty  are 
allowed  to  choofe  a  mailer  and  wardens  once  a  year  or  oftener,  from 
amongft  themfelves,  i.  e.  freemen,  for  ever;  and  to  remove  or  dif- 
place  the  mafterand  wardens  at  their  pleafure. 

No  perfon  to  exercife  the  art  of  printing  for  fale,  unlefs  he  be  free 
of  the  Stationers  Company  of  the  city  of  London,  except  patentees 
authorized  by  his  Majefty’s  fpecial  privilege. 

The  mafters  and  wardens  are  empowered  to  fearch  for,  and  to 
feize,  take  away,  tear,  burn,  or  convert  to  the  life  of  their  fociety, 
all  prohibited  books  ;  to  imprifon  offenders  for  three  months :  and 
to  levy  a  fine  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence  againft  the  regulations 
of  this  charter. 

This  charter  w^  exemplified  and  confirmed  by  queen  Elizabeth 
and  king  Charles  II. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that  this  charter  neither  conftitutes  a 
court  of  aftiftants,  nor  a  livery. 

The  livery  of  this  company  was  granted  by  the  city  of  London  not 
till  the  2d  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  then  in  fuch  a  latitude  as  not  to  exclude 
or  refufeany  freeman  able  and  willing  to  take  it  up. 

As  to  the  court  of  aftiftants  ;  the  firft  mention  thereof  is  found  in 
the  XXth  article  of  that  arbitrary  charter  granted  by  king  Charles  II. 
and  repealed  by  adt  of  parliament  in  2d  William  and  Mary. 

However  this  power  has  been  obtained  in  the  government  of  the 
Stationers  Company  ;  the  liverymen  have  always  inlifted  upon  a 
right  to  be  chofen  into  the  court  of  aftiftants  according  to  their  fe- 
niority;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Giles  Suffex  [Anno  Domini  1691) 
the  court  of  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  did  not  only  order  him  to  be 
admitted  one  of  the  aftiftants  of  the  faid  Company  ;  but  committed 
the  mafter  and  wardens  for  refuting  to  admit  him,  to  the  gaol  of  New¬ 


gate.  > 

This  Company  has  been  favoured  with  feveral  other  royal  grants : 
particularly  king  James  I.  being  informed  of  the  poor  ffate  and  con¬ 
dition  of  many  freemen  of  this  Company,  granted  the  corporation 
foie  right  to  print  primers,  pfalters,  and  pfalms  ;  all  almanacks,  prog - 
noftications,  and  books  thereunto  tending  in  the  Englifh  tongue  for 
their  help  and  relief.  But  that  part  of  the  trade  refpedting  almanacks, 
&c.  has  for  feveral  years  been  laid  open,  in  confequence  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by  the  late  Mr.  Carnan  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard. 

How  far  this  bounty  of  the  fovereign,  which  is  ftill  retained  by  the 
court  of  aftiftants,  extends  to  the  help  and  relief  of  the  poor  freemen, 
is  worthy  of  their  inquiry,  who  have  power  to  call  for  the  account 
of  that  ftock,  which  has  for  many  years  been  divided  very  largioufiy 
amongft  the  aftiftants,  and  their  relations  and  favourites. 

Should  we  now  confider  the  bookfellers  out  of  their  corporate  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  and  only  view  them,  as  individuals,  each  purfuing  their  pri- 
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vate  intereft,  we  find  them  greatly  indulged  by  the  law's.  They  are 
not  underthe  caprice  of  a  licencer,  nor  reftrained  from  publiffiing  and  . 
feiling  any  fubjedt  that  does  not  alarm  the  government.  But  where 
ftiall  we  meet  with,  amongft  the  Englifh  bookfellers,  a  Stephens,  a 
Bleau,  a  Plantain,  ajanffen,  who  were  men  of  genius  and  letters  ? 

Moft  of  our  bookfellers  labour  under  a  very  great  difadvantage, 
which  is,  that  very  few  of  them  have  a  liberal  education  ;  therefore, 
though  their  proleffion  is  one  of  the  moft  genteel  and  honourable, 
and  very  well  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  they,  neverthelefs,  have  no 
other  advantage  above  the  meaneft  trader,  than  that  of  dealing  in 
books,  while  others  deal,  perhaps,  in  old  books,  oyfters,  apples,  See . 
which  makes  one  compare  them  to  a  blind  man,  introduced  into  a 
place  adorned  with  fome  of  the  inimitable  pieces  of  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Le  Brun,  Coepel,  Holben,  Vandyke, 
Knelier,  &c.  For  though  he  be  environed  with  fome  of  the  moft 
beautiful  pieces  of  painting,  he  is  neverthelefs  an  utter  ftranger  to 
it,  nor  can  he  judge  of  their  elegance  and  beauty.  Likewife,  our 
bookfellers  are,  perhaps,  every  day  amidft  the  belt  authors  every  age 
has  produced,  and  are,  neverthelefs,  as  great  ftrangers  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  carried  all  on  a  fudden  to  the  court  of  Prefter  John  ; 
though  fome  of  them  are  very  much  infatuated  with  a  pretended  merit, 
vVhicli  it  isimpoffible  any  body  elfe  fhould  difeover  but  themfelves. 

It  is  wifhed  all  bookfellers  would  follow  the  example  of  thofe  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  ftudied,  at  leaft,  as  far  as  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  confequently  underftands  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and 
therefore  can  read  moft  of  their  authors,  and,  if  they  have  any  ge¬ 
nius,  can  likewife  underftand  them  :  but  as  the  reading  is  the  key 
to  it,  how  can  thofe  pretend  to  be  judges  of  a  work,  who  cannot  fo 
much  as  read  it  ? 

What  judgment  will  our  pofterity  form  of  the  bookfellers,  when 
they  find  that  in  their  times  they  have  encouraged  obfeenity  and 
ribaldry?  Muft  they  not  imagine  that  their  minds  were  very  much 
vitiated,  or  that  our  age  is  fertile  in  producing  profligates  and  block¬ 
heads,  utter  ftrangers  to  morality  and  true  learning? 

it  is  true,  that  the  works  of  thofe  authors  are  bought  very  cheap, 
confidering  what  bookfellers  gain  by  it;  but  thofe  forts  of  works 
have  but  what  bookfellers  themfelves  call  a  run,  and  will  never  bear 
reading  twice ;  they  are  like  thofe  Spanifh  olla  Podridas,  or  Pots 
Pouris,  which  we  have  a  fancy  to  tafteonce,  but  which  we  fhould  be 
forry  to  fee  every  day  ferved  at  our  tables,  as  a  common  food  ;  while, 
on  the  contrai y,  thofe  written  for  our  edification,  or  inftrudtion,  have 
always  their  merit,  and  are  always  in  requeft  :  and  if  the  bookfeller  is 
longer  kept  out  of  his  money,  he  might,  however,  confider  it  as  an 
ellate  he  has  purchafed,  not  for  himfelf  only,  but  likewife  for  his  pof¬ 
terity,  and  which  is  to  bring  him  feveral  times  the  intereft  and  prin¬ 
cipal,  without  the  fund  being  ever  exhaufted.  A  depraved  tafte  is 
never  univerfal,  and  never  reaches  the  moft  fenfible  part  of  a  nation, 
which  has  always  the  majority  on  it’s  fide  ;  and  far  from  being  here¬ 
ditary,  it  is  feldom  of  a  long  duration:  which  confideration  muft  be 
a  very  great  inducement  to  a  bookfeller  to  buy  valuable  copies. 

Monopoly  feems  their  favourite'  vice,  for  though  we  can  judge, 
from  feveral  inftances,  that  there  is  no  great  cordiality  or  friendfhip 
fubfifting  between  them,  they  neverthelefs  all  reunite  in  one,  (efpe- 
cially  thofe  among  them,  who  by  unjuftifiable  means  have  acquired 
the  greater  power)  to  opprefs  thofe  of  their  brethren  they  have  fome 
pique  againft,  which  always  proceeds  from  felf-intereft  ;  it  feems, 
becaufe  fome  of  them  live  in  fplendour  and  opulence,  as  if  they  were 
determined  others  fhould  not  live  at  all.  We  cannot  blame  them  for 
oppofing  thofe,  who,  contrary  to  all  laws  and  equity,  rob  them  of  their 
property,  on  purpofe  to  under-fell  it,  and  thereby  fruftrate  them  of 
the  profit  they  could  reafonably  expedt  from  it ;  but  it  is  equally  un- 
juft  in  them,  to  attempt  to  engrofs  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves. 
What!  becaufe  they  are  mafters  of  a  copy,  which  has  proved  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them,  muft  others  be  deprived  of  the  fame  advantages  which 
they  fuppofe  they  could  make  ot  another  fuch  copy  ?  Muft  no  author 
write,  but  thofe  who  write  for  them  ?  Or  is  none  capable  to  write, 
but  thofe  who  write  for  them?  Or  does  the  whole  merit  of  a  work 
conlift  in  their  publiffiing  it?  Are  there  none  good  but  thofe  which 
are  publifhed  by  them  ?  Muft  every  fubjedt  be  deferted,  which  has 
been  once  treated  of  for  them  ?  Muft  the  verfion  of  the  feripture  by 
St.  Jerome  be  defpifed  becaufe  that  of  the  Septuagint  was  the  firft, 
and  much  efteemed  ?  Have  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
St.  Cyprian,  eclipfed  the  luftre  of  thofe  of  St.  Auguftine  ?  or  thofe 
of  St.  Auguftine  proved  difadvantageous,  or  detrimental  to  thole  of 
Tertullian,  Origen,  St.  Cyprian,  &c.  Muft  any  future  poets  forbear 
writing,  becaufe  Mr.  Pope  has  written  with  general  applaufe  ?  Why 
has  Chambers  compiled  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  fciences,  fince 
Corneille  had  done  it  before  him  ?  What,  becaufe  he  has  pirated 
Corneille,  and  becaufe  certain  bookfellers  have  publifhed  that  work, 
and  the  Scotch  Encyclopaedia,  may  not  we  offer -the  Present  Work 
to  the  public,  as  a  valuable  acquifitlon,  which  contains  all  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  both  works,  with  all  the  new  improvements  and  difeo- 
veries,  and  in  which  are  carefully  avoided  all  the  unneccfj'ary  references 
ot  the  former ,  as  well  as  the  JyJlematic  inconveniences  of  the  latter  ? 

BOOKING,  among  merchants,  &c.  the  making  an  entry  of  any 
thing  in  the  journal.  See  the  articles  Book,  Journal,  &c. 

BOOM,  in  fea-language,  a  long  piece  of  timber  with  which  the 
clue  of  the  ftuddmg-fail  is  fpread  out;  and  fometimes  ihcboom  isufed 
to  fpread  or  boom  out  the  clue  of  the  tnain-maft. 

Booms  areot  feveral  kinds  ;  as  ftudding-fail  booms,  jib  booms ,  fqu'are 
fail  booms,  &c. 

•  Boom  alfo  implies  a  pole  with  a  brufh  or  balket  at  the  top,  placed 
to  direCt  fhips  how  to  fleer  into  a  channel.  See  the  article  Beacon. 

Boom,  in  marine  fortification,  denotes  a  ftrong  cable  or  chain,  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  number  of  yards,  poles,  &c.  extended  acrofs  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  to  prevent  the  entrance  ot  the  enemies  fhips.  Such  a 
boom  M.  Chateau  Renault  had  with  diligence  and  art  prepared  at 

Vigo, 


BOR 


BOR 


Vi^o  in  1702,  for  the  defence  of  the  plate  fleet  lying  there  ;  but, 
how  ftrong  foever,  it  was  forced  by  Sir  1  homas  Hobion.  At  one 
end  of  the  boom,  there  is  generally  an  opening  contrived  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  (hips. 

BOOMING,  among  faslors,  denotes  the  application  of  a  boom 
to  the  fails. 

Booming  of  the  fails  is  never  ufed  but  in  quarter-winds,  or  before 
a  wind.  When  a  (hip  is  faid  to  come  booming  towards  us,  it  figni- 
fiesthat  fhe  comes  with  all  the  faii  ihecan  make. 

BOOMITES,  the  name  given  by  fome  to  a  kind  of  bright  and 
tranfparent  agate,  which  reprefents  the  figures  of  Ihrubs,  trees, 
mofles,  &c. 

BOOP  1  HALMUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  ox-eye  (tone,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  agate,  of  a  grey  colour,  in  which  there  frequently  appear 
large  circles  of  a  deep  bluifh  black,  refembling  the  eyes  of  fome 
great  animal, 

b  BOOPS,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  fmall  fifh,  about  five  inches  in  length, 
and  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  it’s  eyes.  It  is  of  a  rounded 
fhape,  and  it’s  fcales  are  large.  See  Plate  of  Fi/Jo,N°  56.  They  are 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fold  at  N  aples,  Mcflina,  and  Genoa. 

Boops  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fpccies  of  the  whale. 

BOOR-wom,  in  natural  hiftory,  afea-worm,  which  bores  the 
bottoms  of  fhips. 

BOOT,  a  well-known  cover  for  the  leg,  made  of  leather,  and 
ufed  onhorfeback. 

The  boot  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians:  it  was 
firft  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafs  and  iron:  and  was  proof 
both  againfl  cuts  andthrufls  :  from  hence,  Homer  calls  the  Greeks 

brazen-booted.  , 

Hunting -boots  are  made  of  thinner  leather  than  ordinary;  as  the 
fifhing  ones  are  of  a  ftrong  thick  kind,  fit  to  keep  out  water. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  among  the  ancients',  bv  the  foot,  as  well 
ashorftmen. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  (ilk,  or  fine  fluff,  lined 
with  cotton,  a  full  inch  thick,  which  they  always  wear  at  home 
and-  abroad. 

There  are  alfo  chirurgical  boots,  for  the  cure  of  crooked  and  dif- 
torted  legs. 

Boots;  ^/WTBoots,  a  kind  of  very  flrong boots,  ufed  by  troopers. 

Boot,  bordequin,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals  ;  to- 
extort  a  conteflkn,  by  means  of  a  boot,  flocking,  or  bulkin  of  parch¬ 
ment  ;  which  being  put  on  the  leg  moifl,  and  brought  near  the  fire, 
infhrinking  Iqueezes  thelegviolently,andoccafionsintolerable  pain. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot,  coniifling  of  four  thick  ftrong 
boards,  bound  round  with  cords  ;  two  of  thefeare  put  between  the 
criminal’s  legs,  and  the  two  others  placed  one  on  the  outfide  of  one 
leg,  and  the  other  on  the  other  ;  then,  fqueezing  the  legs  againfl  the 
boards  by  the  cords,  the  criminal’s  bones  are  feverely  pinched,  or 
even  broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difufed  in  England  ;  but  it  fubfifts  ftill  in  fome 
other  countries. 

BooT-fo/?,  a  wooden  inftrument,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  by 
fhoemakers  for  widening  the  leg  of  a  boot.  1 1  is  flit  in  two  parts,  be¬ 
tween  which  a  wedge  is  driven  when  it  is  put  into  the  boot. 

Boot -topping,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  a£l  of  cleaning  the  upper  part 
of  a  fhip’s  bottom,  or  that  part  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  daubing  it  over  with  tallow,  or  with  a  coat 
or  mixture  of  tallow,  fulphur,  refin,  &c. 

BOOTES,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere  confifting  of  twenty-three  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue  ;  of  twentv-eight  in  Tycho’s  ;  of  thirty-four  in  Bayer’s  ;  of 
fifty-twoinHevelius’s ;  and  of  fifty-five  in  Mr.  Flamfleed’s  catalogue. 

BOOTH,  particularly  denotes  a  flail  or  ftanding  in  a  fair  or 
market:  the  term  is  alfo  applied  to  any  temporary  flrufturc  de¬ 
signed  for  (hade  or  fhelter,  and  formed  of  boards  or  boughs. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  By 
the  law  of  Mofes,  the  booty  taken  from  the  ertemy  was  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  army  and  the  people,  Numb.  xxxi.  27  ;  though 
under  the  kings  a  different  kind  of  diflribution  took  place. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided  in  common  among  the 
army,  the  general  only  claiming  a  larger  fhare. 

By  the  military  difeipline  of  the  Romans,  fpoils  taken  from  the 
enemy  belonged  to  the  republic,  particular  perfons  had  no  right  to 
them. 

Among  the  tylahometans,  two  thirds  of  the  fpoils  are  allowed  to 
the  army  ;  the  jther  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet,  and  his  relations, 
and  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  pilgrims. 

Among  us,  if  the  general  be  abfent,  the  booty  is  diftributed  among 
the  foldiery  ;  two  par,ts  being  allowed  to  the  cavalry,  and  one  to  the 
infantry  :  a  captain  is  allowed  ten  fhares,  a  lieutenant  fix,  and  a 
cornet  four.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  every  body  takes  what 
he  can  lay  hold  On. 

BOQUIN1ANS.  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£l  of  heretics,  fo  called 
from  Boquinus  their  founder,  who  taught  that  Chrift  did  not  die  for 
all  mankind,  but  only  for  the  faithful ;  that  he  was  prefent  only  in  the 
eucharift  to  them,  and  confequcntly  was  only  a  particular  Saviour. 

BORA,  the  name  given  by  fome  naturalifts  to  the  bufontte :  they 
are  the  teeth  of  a  fifh,  and  not  real  ftones,  as  fome  affirm. 

BORAK,  a  fabulous  animal,  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  be¬ 
tween  an  afs  and  a  mule,  and  to  have  carried  Mahomet  in  his  aerial 
journies  from  Jerufalem  into  heaven. 

BORASSUS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  whereof  grow  on  feparate  plants,  and  have  fuch 
a  diflimilar  appearance,  that  they  are  called  by  two  names  ;  the 
male  being  the  ampana,  and  the  female  the  carimpana.  The  fruit 
is  a  roundilh  obtufe  berry,  of  a  rigid  ftrudture,  and  containing  only 
one  cell :  the  feeds  are  three  in  number,  and  are  of  an  oval  com- 
prclfed  figure. 
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->URAX,  a  faline  fubftance,of  which  neither  the  origin,  or  the 

are  a!/et  known-  If  comes  from  the  Ealt  Indies 
in  little  cry ftal. me  maffes,  fomewhat  refembling  fmall  cryftals  of 
fal  gem,  mixed  with  earth  and  other  impurities. 

le  common  (uppofimon  i.<,  that  borax  is  prepared  in  theeaftern 
countries,  from  a  green  faline  liquor,  which  runs  from  certain  hills, 
and  isrece.ved  in  pits  linec 1  with  clay,  and  fuffered  to  evaporate  by’ 

wirh  M  biU1^mUd>  Which  the  ^or  brings  along 

Z 1  n  ft‘7ed  and  a  bituminous  matter  which 

1°?  X  r  hr(>fLirfaCVaken  °,ff’ *at  when  ^e  whole  is  reduced 
a  thick  confidence,  fome  melted  fat  is  mixed,  the  matter  covered 

w  th  dry  vegetable  fubftances,  and  a  thin  coat  of  clay  •  and  that 

when  the  faUhascr.flalfized.itisfeparated  from  the  earth  by  afievei 
We  find  ,n  the  fame  countries  in  confiderable  quantities,  a  na¬ 
ive  mineral  alkaline  fait  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fometimes  to¬ 
lerably  pure,  more  commonly  blended  with  heterogeneous  matters 
of  various  colours ;  the  nitrum  or  natron  of  the  ancients  the  bau- 
rach  of  the  Arabians.  1  his  alkali  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
bafis  of  the  fea-falt,  and  with  the  lixivial  fait  of  kali  or  kelp  and 
fome  other  maritime  plants.  It  differs  from  the  common  vegetable 
alkalies,  in  being  milder  and  lefs  acrid  in  tafte,  affuming  a  cryflal- 
line  appearance,  not  deliquiating  in  the  air,  or  very  {lowly  •  form 
mg  with  the  marine  acid  a  perfect  fea-falt,  with  the  nitrous  quad¬ 
rangular  nitre,  and  with  the  vitriolic,  a  fal  mirabile 
.  Mr.  Pott  received  from  Tranquebar  (where  the  greateft  quanti¬ 
ties  ot  borax  are  made)  a  fand,  under  the  name  of  ore  of  borax  with 
an  account  that  certain  acrid  vegetable  matters  were  added  in  the 
preparation  of  the  borax.  The  ore  yielded,  on  elixation,  only  the 
mineral  alkali,  woth  a  little  fea-falt.  3 

.  1  mi.ner.al  alkali  appears,  from  experiment,  to  be  a  principal 

ingredient  in borax.  On  treating  borax  with  acids, about  one-fourth 
it  s  weight  of  a  peculiar  faline  fubltance,  called  fedative  fait,  is  fepa- 

rated,  and  the  refiduum  proves  a  combination  of  the  alkali,  with  the 

acid  employed  .-  thus,  when  the  marine  acid  is  ufed,  a  genuine  fea- 
falt  remains  ;  when  the  nitrous,  a  quadrangular  nitre ;  and  when  the 
vitriolic,  a  fal  mirabile  The  fubftance  feparated,  joined  to  the  mi¬ 
neral  alkali,  to  the  bafis  of  fea-falt,  or  to  the  fait  of  kali,  recom¬ 
putes  w/we  again. 

The  following  are  the  properties  of  this  fubftance,  fo  far  as  they 
are  known  :  it  is  of  a  bright  fnowy  whitenefs,  extremely  light,  com- 
pofed  of  fine  plates  or  fcales,  fofr,  and  as  it  were  undluous  to  the 
touch,  of  no  fmell,  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
impreffion  ofcoldnefs.  It  diflolves  difficultly  in  boiling  water  and 
on  the  liquor’s  cooling,  cryftallizes  on  it’s  furface  into  thin  plates 
which  uniting  and  becoming  larger,  fall  to  the  bottom.  It  likewife 
diflolves,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  :  the 
folution  fet  on  fire  burns  with  a  green  flame.  Moiftened  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a  confiderable  heat,  it  in  part  fublimes  ;  by  repeated  hu 
mediations  the  whole  may  be  elevated.  Whilft  dry,  it  proves  per¬ 
fectly  fixed:  it  melts,  emits  aqueous  vapours,  and  runs  into  a  vi¬ 
treous  fubftance,  diflbluble  again  as  at  firft  :  neither  the  glafs  nor 
the  fait  ltfelf  are  affetfed  by  the  air.  It  makes  no  change  in  the 
colour  of  blue  flowers.  It  unites  with  the  common  alkaline  falts 
in  fome  degree  neutralizes,  and  renders  them  capable  of  cryftalliza- 
tion.  It  is  faid  to  expel  from  alkalies  everv  acid  except  the  vitriolic, 
tho’  expelled  itfelf  by  every  acid  from  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  borax 
I  hus  we  find  borax  compofed  of  two  principles,  one  every  where 
plentiful,  another  which  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  but  from 
borax  itfelf ;  the  laft  in  the  fmalleft  proportion.  How  far  this  pe¬ 
culiar  fubftance  is  natural  or  artificial,  of  mineral  or  of  vegetable 
origin,  is  wholly  unknown. 


In  refpedl  to  the  refining  of  borax,  the  rough  fait  is  faid  bv  fome 
to  be  dilfolved  in  lime-water,  by  others  in  a  lixivium  of  cauftic  al¬ 
kali,  and  by  others  in  alum  water.  This  much  is  certain,  that  bo¬ 
rax  dilfolved  in  common  water,  and  cryftallized  in  the  common 
manner,  forms  extremely  fmall  cryftals:  that  thefe  differ  in  feveral 
refpe&s  from  the  refined  borax  of  the  (hops,  infomuch  that  Cramer 
calls  the  latter  not  a  purified  but  adulterated  borax;  that  borax  flioots 
into  larger  cryftals  when  dilfolved  in  lime-water,  than  in  common 
water  ;  and  when  the  velfel  is  covered,  and  a  gentle  warmth  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  cryftallization,  than  in  other  circumftances. 

Borax  is  alfo  employed  by  dyers  to  give  a  glofs  to  lilks ;  it  is  ufed 
in  Italy  by  the  ladies  as  a  cofmetic  ;  and  in  making  Glauber’s  fait. 
It  is  alfo  extremely  ferviceable  in  foldering  of  metals,  by  accelerating 
the  fufion  of  the  furfaces  of  the  metals  to  be  joined,’  and  clearing 
them  of  any  calx  or  other  matter  by  which  they  might  be  prevented 
from  being  perfe&ly  applied  to  each  other.  See  Soldering. 

Borax,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  to  promote  delivery.  It’s  virtue  be¬ 
ing  that  of  incilive  and  aperient  fait,  it  is  effectual  againfl  difeafes 
which  proceed  from  an  infpiflation  of  the  humours,  and  obftru&ions 
arifing  from  thence.  The  dofe  is  a  dram.  1 1  is  commonly  given 
in  powder  mixed  wfith  faffYdh,  myrrh,  oil  of  cinnamon,  caftor,  the 
volatile  fait  of  amber,  and  the  like.  Some  advife  a  few  grains  of 
it  to  be  taken  in  a  poached  egg,  as  a  provocative  to  venery. 

Borax  calcined  is  reckoned  of  fpecific  virtue  in  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  or  the  femen,  as  being  a  kind  of  ftvptic  earth.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram. 

Borax  is  farther  ufeful  in  medicine,  as  it  enters  the  compofition 
of  the  unguentum  citrinum. 

Bora x,  g/aj's  of  ,  is  obtained  by  melting  the  cryftals  of  this  fait  • 
and  it  is  the  only  fait  that  aflumes  a  vitreous  appearance  from  fire 
without  addition.  Theglafs  becomes opake,  andpulverifesinthe  air. 

Borax  forms  with  earth  different  forts  of  glafs,  which  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  very  hard  and  compabl,  and  at  firft  extremely  tranfparent;  but 
they  are  liable  to  become  cloudy  and  opake  by  being  long  expofed 
to  the  air.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  preparing  the  imitations  of  precious 
ftones.  > 

Borax  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  the  bufonites  or  toad-ftone. 

BORBONIA,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  whofe  flower  hath  five  leaves, 
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and  is  of  the  butteiflv  fhape.  In  the  pod  is  inclofed  a  kidriey- 
Ihaped  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  thev  are  with  difficulty  propagated  here.  It  is  of  the  dia- 

d.'lphia  decandria  clafs. 

Borbonia  Afira,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  to  the  folar  fa- 
culae,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  were  fccondary  planets* 

BORBORI  FES,  Borboriani,  in  church  hillory,  a  branch  of 
Gnoltics,  in  the  fecotid  century,  who,  beiidcs  embracing  the  errors 
of  thefe  heretics,  denied  the  laft  judgment.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  PopSofOf,  filth,  on  account  of  a  cuftom  they  had  of  daubing  their 
faces  and  bodies  with  dirt  and  filth. 

BORBOTHA,  in  zoology,  the  eel-pout.  See  the  article  Gadus. 

BORDAGE,  the  condition  or  fervice  of  the  bordarii. 

BORDARII,  in  the  Domefday  inquifition,  perfons  fuppofed  to 
be  inferior  to  the  villani,  as  being  limited  to  a  (mall  number  of  acres! 

Bordarii  were  alio  fervants  employed  about  the  houfe  in  fetch¬ 
ing  wood, drawingwater,grindingcorn;cleaningyards,  and  the  like. 

BORDAT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  fluff,  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Damieta,  &c.  &c. 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  a  narrow  bed  adjoining  to  a  walk, 
ferving  to  bound  and  inclofe  the  parterres,  and  prevent  their  being 
injured  by  walking  on  them. 

Borders  are  made  either  circular,  ftrait,  or  in  cants;  and  are 
turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  volutes,  and  other  compartments.  They 
are  rendered  very  ornamental  by  the  flowers,  fhrubs,  yews,  &c. 
that  are  raifed  in  them.  They  are  always  laid  with  a  fharp  rifing 
in  the  middle  ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  flat,  they  are  no  ways  agreeable 
to  the  eye  :  and  as  for  their  breadth,  the  largeft  are  allowed  five  or 
fix  feet,  and  the  lefl'er  commonly  four. 

There  are  four  forts  of  borders:  1.  Thofe  continued  about  par¬ 
terres,  without  any  interruption.  2.  Thofe  cut  into  compartments 
and  convenient  diflances  by  fmall  palfages  ;  thefe  two  are  raifed  in 
the  middle,  and  adorned  w  ith  flowers  and  fhrubs.  3.  Even  and  flat 
ones,  without  flowers.  And,  4.  Quite  plain  borders  ;  only  fanded, 
as  in  parterres  of  orangery. 

Borders,  among  florilts,  are  fuch  leaves  as  ftand  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  thrum  of  a  flower. 

BORD-Halfpenny,  a  fmall  toll,  by  cuflom  paid  to  the  lord  of 
the  town  for  fetting  up  boards,  tables,  boot hs,&c.  in  fairs  and  markets. 

Bord-Lands,  demefnes  which  lords  keep  in  their  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

Bord-Lode,  a  fervice  required  of  tenants  to  carry  timber  out  of 
the  woods  of  the  lord  to  his  houfe.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the 
quantity  of  provifion  whicli  the  bordarii  or  bord- men  paid  for  their 
bord-  lands. 

Bord-Service,  the  tenure  of  /wzhlands,  by  which  fome  lands 
in  certain  places  are  held  of  the  bifhopof  London,  and  the  tenants 
now  pay  fixpende  per  acre,  in  lieu  of  finding  provifion  anciently  for 
their  lord’s  table. 

BORDURE,  in  heraldry,  a  cutting  off  from  within  the  efeut- 
cheon  all  round  it,  about  one-fifth  of  the  field,  ferving  as  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  coat  of  arms,  to  diflinguifh  families  of  the  fame  name,  or 
perfons  bearing  the  fame  coat.  If  the  line,  conflituting  the  bordure, 
be  ftrait,  and  the  bordure  be  plain,  then  in  blazoning  you  mult  only 
name  the  colour  of  the  bordure. 

Bordures  are  fometimes  ingrailed,  gobonated,  invifted,  &c.  See 
the  different  articles  Ingrailed,  See. 

If  the  bordure  be  charged  with  any  part  of  plants  or  flowers,  the 
term  is  verdoy  of  trefoils,  or  whatever  flower  it  be.  If  it  confilts 
of  ermins,  vairy,,or  any  of  the  furs,  they  fay  perflew  of  ermins,  &c. 
If  the  bordure  be  charged  with  martlets,  the  word  is  “  charged  with 
an  enaluron  of  martlets,”  &c. 

Bordures  are  fymbols  of  protection,  favour,  and  reward,  and  as 
fuch  kings  beftow  them  on  thofe  they  have  a  value  for. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  or  cannon,  or  rather  it’s  wdiole  cavity. 

Bore,  fquare ,  among  mechanics,  a  fquare  piece  of  well-temper¬ 
ed  fteel,  htted  into  a  handle,  ferving  to  widen  holes,  and  making 
them  perfectly  round. 

BOREAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  relating  to  the  north. 
Thus, 

BoREAL-/;<p7r,  in  aflronomy,  are  the  firft  fix  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
or  thofe  northwards  of  the  equinoClial. 

.BOREAS,  aGreck  namc,now  in  common  ufe  for  thenorth-wind. 

Pezron  obferves,  that  anciehtlyZLmzrfignified  thenorth-ealt  wind, 
blowing  at  the  time  of  the  fummer  folftice.  Boreas  is  reprefented, 
in  painting,  like  an  old  man  with  a  horrible  look,  his  hair  and  beard 
covered  with  friow  or  hoar  froft,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  ferpent. 

BOREASMI,  feafts  inlfituted  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Boreas. 

BORECH, in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  fait  imported  f  rom  Perfia. 

BORECOLE,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  cabbage.  There  are  three 
forts;  the  common,  the  green,  and  the  Siberian  or  curled  colewort, 
called  Scotch  kale.  The  two  former  are  fown  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  are  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  about  two  months  after.  The 
latter  kind  may  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  from  Chriftmas  till  April.,  T  his  herb  is  an  excellent  food 
for  cattle.  See  the  article  Cabbage. 

BOREE,  or  Bouree,  a  kind  of  dance,  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Auvergne,  or  from  Bifcay.  It  is  compofed  of  three  fteps  joined  to- 
getherbytwo  motions;  and  begun  with  a  crotchet,  riling.  The 
firft  couplet  contains  twice  four  mcafures,  and  the  fecund  twice 
eight.  It  coniifts  of  a  ballance  ltep  and  a  coupce. 

BORING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aCt  of  perforating  or  making  a 
hole  through  any  (olid  body.  Boring  the  bones  of  the  fcull,  amohg 
furgeons,  is  properly -called  trepanning. 

Boring  birch  trees,  and  others,  in  the  fpring,  for  their  juice,  is 
alfo  called  tupping,  and  bleeding. 


Boring,  in  farriery,  an  operation  in  ufe  for  the  cure  of  wrenched 
fhoulders  in  horfes.  It  is  thus  :  having  cut  a  hole  in  the  fkin,  over 
the  part  affefted,  they  blow  it  up  with  a  tobacco  pipe,  as  a  butcher 
does  a  fhoulder  of  veal  ;  after  w-hich  they  thruft  a  cold  flat  iron 
like  the  point  of  a  fword  blade,  eight  or  ten  inches  up  between  the 
fhoulder  blade  and  the  ribs  :  this  they  call  boring. 

Boring,  in  mineralogy,  a  method  of  piercing  the  earth  with 
fcooping  irons,  which,  being  drawn  back  at  proper  times,  bring  up 
with  them  famples  of  the  different  ftrata  through  which  they  have 
paffed  ;  bv  the  examination  of  which  the  fkilful  mineralift  will  be 
able  toguefs  whereabouts  a  vein  of  ore  may  lie,  or  whether  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  open  a  mine  there  or  no. 

Boring  of  mafis,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  faid  to  be  a  means  of 
ftrengthening  and  preferving  them  ;  as  it  makes  them  dry  and  harden 
the  better,  and  prevents  their  cleaving  and  cracking :  for  want  of 
this,  the  outfide  drying,  when  the  infide  does  not,  the  former  fhrinks 
fafter  than  the  latter  ;  which  is  prejudicial  to  them. 

Boring  of  water  pipes.  This  operation  is  performed  with  a  horfe- 
mill,  as  at  Paul  s  \Vharf  for  the  New  River  Company. 

Belidor,  in  his  hydraulics,  has  deferibed  a  machine,  in  which  a 
water-wheel  is  made  ufe  of  both  to  turn  the  augre,  and  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  carriage  on  which  the  pipe  to  be  bored  refts. 

I  his  machine  (fee  plate  105,  fig.  4,)  is  put  into  motion  by  the  wa¬ 
ter-wheel  A,  in  the  axis  of  which  {here  is  a  cog-wheel  B,  that  turns 
the  lanterns  C  and  D  ;  the  trundles  of  D  turn  two  fmall  wheels  E 
and  F  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  vertical,  and  turns  the  augre;  the  other 
is  horizontal,  and  moves  the  carriage  by  means  of  the  two  arms  H 
and  I.  H  draws  the  wheel  G  towards'F,  and  I  pufhes  it  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction  ;  and  thefe  combined  adfionscaufe  the  carriage  to  ad¬ 
vance  towards  F,  and  the  augre  to  pore  the  pipe.  The  augre  being 
about  12  feet  long,  and  proportionally  heavy,  is  fupported  by  the 
pieces  L,  L  ;  and  they  are  prepared  fo  as  to'give  no  obftruftion,  in 
the  following  manner:  C,  C/fig.  5,  are  two  planks  of  wood  which 
arc  faftened  to  the  timber- work  of  the  mill ;  thefe  encompafs  ano¬ 
ther  plank  hung  by  a  cord,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  fixed  the 
pieces  b,  b,  with  joints  at  e  and  e  :  and,  that  they  may  not  move  out 
of  the  vertical  plane,  they  are  joined  by  tennons  to  the  plank  a ,  in 
which  they  may  Work  freely:  on  the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  pieces  is 
fixed  a  fpring  g,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  uniting,  by  forcing 
them  into  a  mortife  in  d ;  in  this  fituation  the  two  pieces  are  pene¬ 
trated  with  a  hole  through  which  the  augre  is  topafs.  The  cord  is 
fattened  to  the  plank  a,  as  in  fig.  6,  and  goes  over  the  two  pullies  h, 
b  :i  at  the  other  end  of  the  cord  there  is  hung  a  weight  e,  refting  on 
the  piece  N,  which  is  fupported  at  one  end  by  the  piece  0,and  fixed 
at  the  other  by  a  joint  to  the  lever  K,  which  has  it’s  center  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  piece  of  wood  H  ;  fo  that,  leaning  again!!  the  extremity 
M  of  the  lever,  N  quits  the  fupport  O,  the  weight  finks  down,  and 
draws  up  the  piece  a  ;  then  the  fides  b,  b,  fig.  58,  quit  the  mortife 
d,  and  the  fpring  g  feparates  them  :  and  thus  the  fupporter  does  not 
in  the  leaft  hinder  the  motion  of  the  augre. 

An  eafy  and  Ample  method  for  boring  alder-poles  for  water-pipes 
is  thus:  being  furnifhed  with  poles  of  a  fit  fize,  horfes,  or  truffels 
are  procured  of  a  due  height,  both  to  lay  the  poles,  and  reft  the  au¬ 
gre  on  in  boring;  they  alfo  fet  up  a  lath,  whereby  to  turn  the  Idler 
ends  of  the  poles,  and  adapt  them  to  the  cavities  of  the  greater  ends 
of  others,  in  order  to  make  the  joint  ftiut  each  pair  of  poles  toge¬ 
ther.  The  outer  or  concave  part  is  called  the  female,  and-  the 
other,  or  inner,  the  male  part  of  the  joint.  In  turning  the  male 
part,  they  make  a  channel  or  fmall  groove  in  if,  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  the  end  ;  and,  in  the  female  part,  bore  a  fmall  hole  to  fit  over 
this  channel  ;  they  then  bore  through  their  poles,  flicking  up  great 
nails  at  each  end,  toguide  them  right  :  but  they  commonly  bore  a 
pole  at  both  ends  ;  fo  that  if  it  be  crooked  one  way,  they  can  never- 
thelefs  bore  it  through,  and  not  fpoil  it. 

BORI  EH,  mentioned  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  is  thought  to  be  the  herb 
kali,  or  fait  wort ;  of  the  afhes  of  which  fome  make  fo^p,  and  a  very 
good  lye  to  wafli  linen  with. 

BOROLYBICUS,  the  north-weft  wind. 

BOROUGH,  Bu  r  rough,  Borovv,  or  Burgh,  a  corporation  or 
town,  which  is  not  a  city.  The  word,  in  it’s  original  fignification, 
meant  a  company,  confiding  of  ten  families,  which  were  bound  to¬ 
gether  as  each  other’s  pledge.  Afterwards  borough  came  to  fignify 
a  town,  having  a  wall  or  fome  kind  of  enclofure  round  it ;  and  all 
places  that  in  old  time  had  the  name  of  borough ,  it  is  faid,  were 
fortified  or  fenced  in  fome  fhape  or  other. 

Borough  is  a  place  of  fafety  and  privilege  ;  and  fome  are  called 
free  burghs,  and  the  tradefmen  in  them  tree  burgeffes,  from  a  free¬ 
dom  they  had  granted  to  them  originally,  to  buy  and  fell  without 
difturbance,  and  exempt  from  toll. 

Borough  is  now  particularly  appropriated  to  fuch  towns  or  vil¬ 
lages  as  fend  burgeffes  or  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  whether 
they  be  incorporated  or  not. 

They  are  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  by  charter  or  ftatute,  and  thofe 
by  prefeription  or  cuflom.  The  number  in  England  and  Wales,  in¬ 
cluding  cities  and  cinque  ports,  which  cleft  members,  is  2 15  ;  fome 
of  which  fend  one,  but  the  molt  of  them  fend  two  reprefentatives. 

Boroughs,  royal,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made  for  the  ad-' 
vantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted  by  leveral  of  their  kings,  hav¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  fending  commiflioners  to  reprefent  thenfin  par¬ 
liament,  befides  other  peculiar  immunities.  They  form  a  body  of 
themfelves,  and  fend  commiflioners  each  to  an  annual  convention  at 
Edinburgh,  toconfult  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  their  general  intereft. 

Boro  ugh  -courts,  are  certain  courts  held  in  boroughs,  by  preferip¬ 
tion,  charter,  or  aft  of  parliament :  fuch  are  the  flieriff’s  court, 
and  court  of  huftings,  in  London. 

Borough-Am^////;,  acuftomary  defeent  of  lands  and  tenements, 
in  fome  ancient  boroughs  and  copyhold  manors,  by  which  they  come 
to  the  youngeft  inftead  of  the  eldeft  fon  ;  or,  if  the  owner  have  no 
■  iffue, 
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BOS 


iilue  to  die  younger  inftead  of  the  elder  brother.  This  cuftom  goes 
with'the  land,  although  there  be  a  devifeor  feoffment  at  the  com¬ 
mon  law  touhe  contrary.  The  reafon  of  thiseuftom,  fays  Lyttleton, 
is  becaufe  the  youngelf  is  prefumed,  in  law,  to  be  the  leatt  able  to 
provide  for  himfelf. 

r  BoROUGH-Head,  or  Head-B  OROUGH,  is  the  chief  man  of  the  de- 
cenna,  or  hundred,  chofen  to  fpeak  and  act  in  behalf  of  the  reif. 

Head-borough,  alfo  fignifies  a  kind  of  head  conltable,  where  there 
are  feveral  chofen  as  his  affiftants,  to  ferve  warrants,  See.  See  the 
article  Constab£E.  ' 

Borough -holder,  other  wife  burjholdcr,  borghealder,  burgkefaldi ,  See. 
in  old  law-writers,  is  the  head  man,  or  chief  pledge,  of  a  tithing, 
chofen  by  the  rell  to  a£t  and  (peak  in  their  common  behalf.  They  are 
the  fame  with  our  prefent  borough- heads,  or  head -boroughs. 

Borough,  or  borgh,  implies  a  pledge-of  fecurity  for  another’s 
keeping  the  peace,  and  conforming  to  the  laws.  Alfo, 

BoRGH-breath,  in  ancient  law,  fignifies  a  breaking  the  pledge  or 
fecurity  given  by  the  members  of  tithings  for  each  other’s  behaviour. 

Boroughs,  law,  or  Borrows,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  fame 
with  what  is  called,  in  England,  binding  to  the  peace. 

BOROW  -holes,  fccret  holes  in  the  borow,  wherein  the  female  rab-  i 
bits  conceal  their  young,  to  prevent  the  males  from  eating  them. 

BURRAGB,  borrago,  in  botany,  a genusof  the pentandruimonogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifis  of  a  lingle  petal  or  the 
length  of  the  cup,  and  divided  into  five  fegments:  there  is  no  peri¬ 
cardium,  but  the  cup  grows  larger  and  inflated,  and  contains  four 
feeds  of  a  roundifh  figure,  rugofe,  carinated  outwardly  from  the 
point,  globofe  at  the  bafe,  and  inferted  into  a  hollow  receptacle. 
The  leaves  of  barrage  are  accounted  cordial,  and  good  in  removing 
faintnefs;  for  which  reafon  the  tops  are  frequently  put  into  wine 
and  cool  tankards.  Boerhaave  recommends  the  exprellcd  juice  in 
all  inflammatory  difeafes.  The  flowers  are  one  of  the  four  cordial 
flowers.  The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  conferve  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  annual,  and  grows  on  wafte  grounds,  and  on  old  walls,  in  a  wild 
and  irregular  manner. 

BORRELISTS,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiflory,  a  branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptifts  in  Holland,  who  reject  the  ufe  of  churches,  facramcnts, 
public  prayer,  and  all  other  external  acts  of  devotion.  They  affert, 
that  all  thechriftian  churches  intheworld  have  degenerated  from  the 
pure  apoltolical  doctrines,  becaufe  they  have  fullered  the  word  of 
God,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or  rather  corrupted,  by 
do£iors  who  are  not  infallible.  They  profefs  to  adhere  to  the  faith 
and  manners  of  the  NewTeflament  times  in  all  their  fimplicity,  le/d 
a  very  auftere  life,  and  employ  a  great  part  of  their  goods  in  alms. 

BORSELLA,  an  inflrument  wherewith  the  workmen  fmooth  and 
levigate  the  glalfes,  and  extend  or  contract  them  at  pleafure. 

BOS,  from  the  Greek  0»;,  the  ox,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  the 
characters  of  which  are,  that  the  horns  are  hollow’,  and  turned  for¬ 
wards,  bent  like  crefcents,  and  fmooth  on  the  furface:  they  have 
eight  fore-teeth,  and  no  canine  ones. 'The  bi/on,  bonajus,  buoalus,  and 
urus,  are  the  four  forts  naturally  wild. 

Bos  grunniens,  or  grunting  ox,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  ox,  with  a  mane 
on  the  neck,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  long  hair,  a  hunched 
back,  and  tail  like  that  of  a  horfe.  It  is  found  in  the  country  of  the 
Calmucks;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  grunts  like  a  hog. 

Bos  Indicus,  or  Indian  ox,  has  a  large  lump  on  the  ffioulders,  and 
(hort  horns,  bending  clofe  to  the  neck  in  fome  of  the  fpecies,  and  in 
others  almolt  upright,  bending  a  little  forward.  There  is  a  fmall 
kind  in  Surat,  about  the  fize  of  a  great  dog,  with  a  fierce  look,  which 
is  ufed  for  drawing  children  in  fmall  carts.  See  plate  70. 

Bos,  in  antiquity,  denoted  an  ancient  Greek  iilver  coin,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  two  drams. 

BOSA,  an  Egyptian  word  for  a  mafs  of  an  inebriating  quality, 
which  is  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp-feed,  and  water. 

.  BOSCAGE,  a  place  fet  with  trees  ;  a  thicket,  or  grove. 

Boscage,  in  law,  fignifies  mall,  or  fuch  fultenance  as  woods  and 
trees  afford  to  cattle. 

Boscage,  a  tax  or  duty  laid  on  wood  brought  into  the  city,  was 
formerly  fo  denominated. 

BOSCHAS,  in  zoology,  the  common  wild  duck,  or  fmaller  ring- 
duck.  , 

BOSCOI,  or  Bosci,  in  church  hiflory,  a  fpecies  of  monks  in 
Paleftine,  who  fed  on  grafs,  like  the  bealts. 

BOSCUS,  an  old  law  term  for  a  wood  of  any  kind. 

BOSEA,  in  botany,  the  golden-rod  tree.  We  have  but  one  fort 
of  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands.  They  will 
not  flower  in  this  country,  nor  can  they  endure  the  open  air  in 
winter.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs. 

BOSPHOR1CUM  manner,  a  fpecies  of  marble  of  a  yellowiffi 
white  colour,  with  beautiful  veins  of  a  fomewhat  darker  hue; 
Called  alfo,  by  the  ancients,  phengites,  from  it’s  tranfparency. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporus,  a  long  and  narrow  fea,  running  in 
between  two  lands,  or  feparating  two  continents,  and  by  which 
two  feas,  or  a  gulf  and  a  fea,  are  made  to  communicate  with  each 
other. 

The  word  is  formed  of  0s;,  ox  ;  and  <sroj9f,  paffage. 

Bofphorus  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Thracian  bofphorus,  commonly 
called  the  flraits  of  Conftantinople,  or  channel  of  the  Black  Sea  ; 
and  the  Cimmerian,  or  Scythian  bojphorus;  both  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea. 

Late  writers  fuppofe  bofphorus  to  have  been  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
beaft-market  was  anciently  here. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  a  term  for  groves,  included  in 
gardens,  r 

Thefe  are  ffinall  compartments  in  gardens,  which  are  formed  of 
trees,  ffirubs,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  fet  in  quarters,  and  either 
placed  regularly  in  rows,  or  difpofed  in  a  more  irregular  manner. 


B  O  T  [37, 

1  hefe  quarters  ffiould  be  furrounded  with  ever-green  hedges,  and 
r  G ne’/trances  made  into  porticos  with  yews.  In  the  infide  there 
mu  t  be  fome  walks,  either  ftrait  or  winding;  thefe,  if  the  quarters 
are  arge,  ffiould  be  eight  feet  wide,  and  laid  with  turf,  and  kept 
well  mowed  and  rolled.  The  hedges  of  thefe  quarters  ffiould  be 
ept  low,  that  the  heads  of  the  ffirubs  may  be  feen  from  the  out- 
u  Cr  /  1Cre  IS  3  <?reat  deal  °f  fancy  to  be  employed  in  the  planting 
thefe  boj quels,  which  ffiould  be  ffiewn  in  fetting  to  view  at  once  fuch 
irubs  as  have  the  moll  differently  ffiaped,  and  coloured  leaves  that 
may  be,  as  the  long,  the  round,  the  jagged,  and  the  various  fhades 
o  deep  and  light  green,  and  the  meally  or  hoary  white  leaves.  Be- 
iides  this,  there  is  alfo  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fruits,  which  give 
T'|,ern.C^ant  3-nd  P*eafant  profpedt  even  after  the  leaves  are  fallen. 

1  he  ffirubs  which  produce  thefe,  are,  1.  The  euonymus,  or  fpin- 
dle-tree.  2.7  he  opulus,  or  water  alder.  3-  The  cockfpur  hawthorn; 
and  4.  I  he  flowering  affi,  as  it  is  called;  befides  an  innumerable 
parcel  more.  Obferve  never  to  mix  the  ever-green  trees  with  thofe 
which  lofe  their  leaves  in  winter.  Thefe  bojquets  are  only  fit  for 
large  gardens.  I  hey  are  generally  laid  out  into  fome  regular  figure, 
as  a  circle,  fquare,  polygon,  or  the  like,  and  make  a  confiderable 
article  in  the  decoration  of  a  fine  garden. 

BOSS,  in  fculpture,  relievo,  or  prominency. 

Boss  of  a  buckler,  among  the  ancients,  the  umbo,  or  that  part  which 
juts  out  in  the  middle. 

Boss,  among  bricklayers,  a  wooden  uterifil  with  a  hook,  wherein 
the  labourers  put  the  mortar  to  be  ufed  in  tiling. 

BOSSAGE,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  for  any  ftonethathasa 
projeCture,  and  is  laid  rough  in  a  building,  to  be  afterwards  carved 
into  mouldings,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

Bossage  is  alfo  that  which  is  otherwife  called  ruftic  work,  and 
confifis  ol  ftOnes  which  advance  beyond  the  naked,  or  level,  of  the 
building,  by  reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 
1  hefe  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and  thence  called 
ruftic  quoins.  Thecavities  or  indentures  are  fometimes  round,  fome- 
times  chain-framed,  or  bevelled,  fometimes  in  a  diamond  form,  and 
fometimes  inclofed  with  a  cavetto,  and  fometimes  with  a  liftei. 

BOSTANGI  bafehi,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs,  perfons  employed  in 
the  garden  of  the  leraglio,  out  of  whofe  number  are  collected  thofe 
who  are  to  row  in  the  grand  fignior’s  barges,  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
divert  himfelf  with  fiffiing,  or  take  the  air  upon  the  canal.  They 
who  row  on  the  left  hand  are  only  capable  of  mean  employments  in 
the  gardens  ;  but  they  who  row  on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted 
to  the  charge  of  boflangi-bafchi,  who  has  the  general  intendency  over 
all  the  grand  fignior’s  gardens,  and  commands  above  ten  thoufand 
bojlangis. 

BOSTRYCHITES  lapis,  a  name  given  by  fome  naturalifts  to  a 
ftone  which  contains  in  it  conferva  of  a  great  length,  and  is  varioufly 
undulated  and  turned  about,  fo  as  very  elegantly  to  reprefent  a 
loofely  flowing  lock  of  hair. 

The  word  is  derived  from  I  fold  the  hair  in  braids. 

Bostrychites,  a  fpecies  of  pyrites,  whofe  irradiations  were 
fuppofed  to  imitate  hair. 

BOTABOTA,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  that  kind  of  fea-fwallow  whofe  nefis  are  fo  famous  for  foups  in 
China,  and  in  fome  parts,  Thefe  nefis  are  fuppofed  to  be  reftora- 
tive,  and  greatly  provocative  to  venery. 

BOTAGIUM,  a  fee  anciently  paid  for  wine  fold  in  butts. 

BOTALE  foramen,  in  anatomy,  an  aperture  in  the  heart  of  a 
foetus,  whereby  the  blood  circulates,  without  going  into  the  lungs, 
or  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

BOTANIST,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  botany,  and  confequently  ca¬ 
pable  of  affigning  to  every  plant  it’s  proper  characters  and  name. 

BOTANOPHILI,  thofe  writers  who  have  treated  of  vegetables, 
not  as  botanifts,  on  their  natural  and  eftabliffied  diftinCtions,  but  as 
gardeners,  phyficians,  &c.  in  regard  to  different  operations. 

BOTANY,  thefcienceof  plants,  their  feveral  kinds,  forms,  vir¬ 
tues,  and  ufes. 

A  complete  SYSTEM  of 

B  O  T  A  N  Y. 

PART  I. 

Exposition  of  the  Science. 

BOTANY,  or  Phytology,  is  a  fcience  which  hath  for  it's  fubjedl 
herbs,  plants  or  vegetables,  of  all  kinds ;  the  word  botany  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  word  floravn,  which.fignifies  an  herb  in  that 
tongue.  Hence  a  treatife  on  this  fubjeCt  is  called  Botanology.  7  he 
book  which  gives  an  alphabetical  account  of  the  names,  nature,  and 
ufes  of  plants,  is  called  an  herbal;  and  a  perfon  well  fkilled  in  this 
fcience,  is  called  a  botanifl,  herbalift,  or  Ampler. 

The  moft  eminent  botanijls  ampng  the  ancients  were  Hippocrates, 
Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  Galen,  &c.  In  the  lixteenth 
century,  the  ancient  botany,  which  had  been  lofi  for  ages,  was  in- 
duftrioufly  revived  by  Leonicenus,  Brafavolus,  Cordus,  Fuchfius, 
Matthiolus,  Dalechampius,  &c.  7  hefe  were  loon  after  joined  by 

others,  and  by  their  induftry  the  art  was  firft  reduced  into  a  body 
or  fvfiem  ;  as  Getner,  Dorionxus,  Caefalpinus,  Clufius,  Lobel,  Co- 
lumna,  Profper  Alp.nus,  the  two  Bauhins,  Plunkef,  Bucconi,  Sec. 
Thefe  were  fuccceded  by  others,  who  have  laboured  fuccefsfuily  to 
bring  the  fcience  ok  botany  (till  nearer  to  perfection.  Among  thefe 
are  MorriYon,  Malpighi, 'Hcrmannus,  Ray,  Magnol,  I'ournefort, 
Sloan,  Sherrard,  Boerhaave,  Linnaeus,  and  many  others. 

The  fcience  of  botany  is  differently  explained  bv  different  authors; 
but  the  two  fy  Items  ot  I'ournefort  and  Linnaeus  more  efpecially  de- 
ferveour  confideration :  wo  ffiall  begin  with  the  former. 

According 
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According  to  Tournefort,  all  plants  are  ranged  under  one  or 
other  of  the  following  clafles,  viz.  I.  Plants  with  monopetalous, 
campaniform,  or  bell-falhioned  flowers.  2.  Thofe  with  monope¬ 
talous,  infundibuliform,  or  funnel-like  flowers.  3.  Plants  with 
anomalous  monopetalous  flowers.  4.  Plants  with  polypetalous 
labiated  flowers.  5.  Plants  with  polypetalous  cruciform  flowers. 
6.  Plants  with  polypetalous  rofaceous  flowers.  7.  Plants  with  poly¬ 
petalous,  rofaceous,  and  umbellated  flowers.  8.  Plants  with  caryo- 
phylieous  or  pink-like  flowers.  9.  Plants  with  liliaceous  or  lily¬ 
like  flowers.  10.  Plants  with  polypetalous  papilionaceous  flowers, 
ii.  Plants  w’ith  polypetalous  anomalous  flowers.  12.  Plants  with 
flofculous  flowers.  13.  Plants  with  femiflofoulous  flowers.  14. 
Plants  with  radiated  flowers.  15.  Plants  with  ftatnineous  flowers. 
16.  Plants  without  flowers,  but  having  viflble  feeds.  17'  ^ants 
with  neither  viflble  flowers  nor  feeds.  18.  Trees  with  apetalous 
flowers.  19.  Trees  with  apetalous  amentaceous  flowers.  20. 
Trees  with  monopetalous  flowers.  2i.  Frees  with  rofaceous  flow¬ 
ers.  22.  Trees  with  papilionaceous  flowers:  the  defcription  of 
each  of  which  fee  under  the  articles  Monopetalous,  Campani¬ 
form,  &c.  under  their  feveral  heads. 

Linnasus  has  eflabli filed  an  entirely  new  fyflem  of  botany,  founded 
on  the  number  and  different  ftruiSture  obfervable  in  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  parts  of  generation  of  each  plant  ;  the  former  of  which  is  call¬ 
ed  ft  amen,  or  Jiamina,  when  there  are  more  than  one  of  them  ;  and 
the  latter^//?;/.  See  the  articles  Stamen  and  Pistil. 

From  the  number  and  fltuation  of  the  {lamina,  he  has  arranged 
the  whole  family  of  plants  under  twenty-four  clafles,  viz.  l.  "1  he 
Monandria.  2.  Diandria.  3-  "T  riandria.  4.  Tetrandria.  5‘ 
Pentandria.  6.  Hexandria.  7.  Heptandria.  8.  Oftandria.  9. 
Enneandria.  10.  Decandria.  11.  Dodecandria.  12.  Icofandria. 
13.  Polyandria.  14.  Didynamia.  13.  Tetradynamia.  16.  Mo-, 
nadelphia.  17.  Diadelphia.  18.  Polyadelphia.  19.  Syngenefia. 
20.  Gynandria.  2t.  Monoecia.  22.  Dioecia.  23.  Polygamia. 
24.  Cryptogam ia.  See  the  articles  Monandria,  Diandria,  &c. 
under  their  refpedlive  heads. 

Thefe  are  the  general  clafles  of  plants  eflablifhed  by  that  excellent 
botanijl ;  who  farther  fnbdivides  them  into  orders,  which  he  deno¬ 
minates  monogynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  See.  from  the  number  of  piftils, 
or  female  parts  of  generation,  found  in  each  plant.  See  the  articles 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  See.  in  their  proper  places; 
and  alfo  thofe  of  Fructification  and  Order. 

The  fame  celebrated  naturalift  has  likewife  diftributed  the  vege¬ 
table  part  of  the  creation  into  different  orders,  from  the  form  and 
ftrinffure  of  the  calyx,  or  cup,  of  their  flowers.  See  the  article 
Calyx  for  further  information. 

The  great  Parts  of  Botany. 

A  treatife  of  botany  fhould  contain  four  great  parts,  viz.  r.  A  ge¬ 
neral  theory  of  vegetation,  explaining,  from  the  principles  of  reafon 
ant!  experiments,  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  life  and  growth  of 
plants  and  vegetables.  2.  A  juft  and  orderly  diftribution  of  herbs 
and  plants  into  their  feveral  general  kinds,  and  a  particular  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  fpecies  and  individuals  contained  in  each.  3.  A  divi- 
fion  of  plants  into  their  natural  component  parts,  as  root,  ftalks,  or 
trunks,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  See.  with  obfervatioris  on 
the  variety  and  differences  of  each  part,  in  the  various  kinds  of  plants. 
4.  A  declaration  of  the  various  affe&ions  of  plants'' and  vegetables, 
as  their  place  of  growth,  time  of  blooming,  their  feveral  qualities 
and  ufes  in  medicine,  and  other  affairs  of  life.  This  latter  part  is 
the  fubjedl  of  an  herbal,  and  fo  cannot  be  expe&ed  here  at  large. 
See  the  article  Herbal.  We  (hall  give  the  beft  account  of  hll  thefe 
particulars  that  we  can  come  at,  and  (hall  begin  with 

Definition  of  a  Vegetable. 

Of  Vegetables,  and  Vegetation. 

A  vegetable  is  a  body  organically  formed,  adhering  to  fome  other 
body  by  fome  part  of  itfelf ;  by  which  part  it  attracts  and  receives 
the  matter  of  nutrition  and  increafe,  which  is  called  vegetable  life. 
Such  are  all  plants,  fhrubs,  and  trees. 

Vegetation  is  the  way  of  growth,  or  increafe  of  bulk,  parts  and 
dimenflons,  by  means  of  a  proper  difpofition  of  organical  parts  or 
inftruments  receiving  nourifhment  or  nutritious  juices,  and  which 
thereby  circulates  through  all  the  fubftance  of  the  vegetable,  and  is 
the  immediate  caufe  or  principle  of  vegetative  life. 

Theory  of  Vegetation. 

In  our  inveftigation  of  this,  we  muft  have  regard  to  three  things  : 

l.  The  original  or  genefls  of  a  vegetable  fubftance  or  plant.  2.  The 
mechanifm,  or  organical  difpofition  of  parts  neceflary  to  vegetative 
life.  3,  Then  what  the  vegetative  principle  is,  or  what  thofe  nu¬ 
tritious  juices  are  by  which  the  vegetable  is  made  to  grow  and  in¬ 
creafe  in  bulk. 

By  the  original  or  genefls  of  a  vegetable,  is  not  here  underftood 
the  common  generation  or  propagation  thereof  by  feed ;  but  what 
that  is  in  the  feed  w'hich  primarily  gives  form  and  eflence  to  the 
plant,  or  how  it  comes  to  be  or  appear  what  it  is.  On  this  head  the 
learned  fay  much  ;  and  all,  of  late,  agree  that  God,  when  he  created 
the  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  did  even  then  alfo  create  and  form 
every  individual  future  plant  belonging  to  every  fort  or  kind,  and 
included  them  in  proper  cafes  or  feeds  one  within  another,  Gen.  i. 
li  :  fo  that  the  original  feed  did  really  and  formally  contain  in  it  all 
the  future  plants  of  it’s  kind  in  inconceivable  fmalinefs  or  miniature  : 
and  therefore  when  any  feed  is  planted,  we  are  not  to  expedi  the 
production  or  creation  of  a  plant  which  was  not  before  in  being,  but 
only  that  the  embryo  plant  hath,  by  this  means,  a  power  to  vegetate, 
or  to  unfold  and  unravel  it’s  parts,  to  burft  it’s  matrix  feed,  to  be¬ 
come  viflble,  and  to  increafe  it’s  bulk  to  it’s  appointed  dimenfion. 

This  dodtrine  of  the  generation  of  plants  feems  to  be  intimated  by 
Mofes,  when  he  fays,  “  And  God  faid,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
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grafs,  the  herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after 
it’s  kind,  whofe  feed  is  in  itfelf  uplbn  the  earth.”  But  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  confirmed  by  tnicrofcopic  observations  and  reafoning  thereon; 
for  not  only  all  flirts  of  grain  and  fruit  appear  in  due  form  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  parts,  by  the  microfcope,  even  in  the  bud,  before  the 
bloflom  is  feen,  but  even  in  the  very  feed,  while  yet  on  the  plant, 
by  help  of  the  microfcope,  the  plant  of  the  next  vear  may  be  feen. 
For  inftance  :  take  a  full-ripe  bean,  and  view  the  germen  with  this 
glafs,  and  you  will,  plainly  perceive  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  (talk, 
leaves,  &c.  of  the  next  year’s  plant  in  miniature.  If  therefore  the 
plant  of  this  year  produces  feed,  and  in  that  feed  we  defery  the  plant 
of  the  next  year  already  formed,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  feed 
of  that  fluall  plant  contains  alfo  another  to  be  difelofed  the  fecond 
year,  and  that  another  for  the  third  year,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum ,  or 
to  the  end  of  things. 

Of  the  Sex  of  Plants. 

The  modern  philofophers  have  not  only  eftabliflied  a  new  theory 
of  the  generation  of  vegetables,  but  have  moreover  found  that  there 
is  really  fuch  a  thing  as  fex  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  animal  nature. 
And  hence  the  diflinftion  of  male  and  female,  as  well  as  herma¬ 
phrodite  plants,  is  become  very  familiar:  for  the  vegetable  females 
require  impregnation  by  the  male  vegetables,  in  order  to  generation, 
as  much  as  animals  ;  nor  will  the  feed  produced  by  female  plants,  if 
Town,  grow  without  it,  any  more  than  eggs  will  produce  chickens, 
w'hich  were  laid  by  an  hen  not  trod  by  the  cock  :  but  fince  the  parts 
ferving  to  generation  in  vegetables  are  indeed  the  flowers,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  are  fo  beautiful,  fo  gay,  and  much  admired;  we  (hall 
have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  this  matter  when  we  come  to  treat  of. 
that  part  of  a  plant. 

Of  the  Structure  of  Plants. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  vegetation,  is  the  mechanifm 
or  fyftem  of  organs  or  veflels  in  a  plant,  by  which  a  circulation  of 
alimentary  juices  is  carried  on  through  the  plant,  and  it’s  vegetation 
effeCled.  In  order  to  this  there  are  found  to  be  two  feries  or  orders 
of  veflels  in  vegetables.  1.  Such  as  receive  and  convey  the  alimen- 
tal  juices  from  the  root  to  all  the  parts  of  the  plant.  Thefe  anfwer 
to  the  arteries,  laCteals,  and  veins,  in  animals.  2.  Tracheae,  or  air- 
veflels,  which  are  long  hollow  pipes,  w'herein  air  is  continually  re- 
ceived  and  expelled,  i.  e.  infpired  and  expired.  Within  thefe  air- 
pipes,  Malpighi  (the  difeoverer  of  this  vegetable  mechanifm)  ihews 
all  the  former  feries  of  veflels  are  contained. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  heat  of  a  year,  a  day,  yea  Angle  hour  of 
minute,  muft  have  an  effefcl  on  the  air  included  in  thefe  tracheae, 
i.  e.  muft  rarify  it,  and  confequently  dilate  the  tracheae  ;  whence 
arifes  a  perpetual  fpring  or  fource  of  aClion  to  promote  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  plants  :  for  by  the  expanfion  of  the  tracheae,  the  veflels  con¬ 
taining  the  juices  are  prefled,  and  by  that  means  the  juices  contained 
are  propelled  and  accelerated,  and  alfo  comminuted  and  rendered 
more  and  more  fubtile,  and  fo  enabled  to  enter  veflels  ftill  finer  and 
finer  ;  the  thicker  part  of  it  being  at  the  fame  time  fecreted  and  de- 
polited  into  the  lateral  cells  or  veficles  of  the  bark,  to  defend  the 
plant  from  cold,  and  other  external  injuries. 

s  Of  the  Sap. 

The  juice  (or  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  fap)  having  thus  gone 
it’s  ftage  from  the  root  to  the  remoteft  branches,  and  having,  in 
every  part  of  it’s  progrefs,  depofited  fomething  both  fbr  aliment  and 
for  defence,  what  is  redundant  pafles  out  into  the  bark,  the  veflels 
whereof  are  inofculated  with  thofe  wherein  the  flsp  mounted;  and 
through  thefe  it  re-defeends  to  the  root,  and  thence  to  the  earth 
again  ;  and  thus  a  circulation  is  effected. 

The  third  and  laft  part  of  the  theory  of  vegetation,  is  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  vegetative  principle,  or  that  which  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  matter  of  the  growth  or  increafe  of  the  plant.  It  is  certain 
this  is  a  juice  fiirnifhed  by  the  earth,  and  imbibed  by  the  abforbent 
veflels  in  the  roots  of  the  plant  ;  this  is  circulated  through  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  plant,  and,  in  part,  is  aflimilated  thereto;  and  thus 
by  the  conftant  addition  of  new  matter  in  every  circulation,  the 
plant  is  made  to  grow  or  increafe  it’s  bulk.  But  more  particularly, 

This  nutritious  juice  is  imbibed  from  the  earth,  and  therefore 
muft  contain  fome  foffil  parts,  other  parts  derived  from  air  and  rain, 
and  others  from  putrified  plants,  animals,  &c.  and  confequently  in 
vegetables  are  contained  all  kinds  of  falts,  oil,  waterj  earth,  &c.  if 
not  mineral  particles  too.  This  juice  enters  the  root  in  form  of 
a  fine  and  fubtile  water. 

There  is  a  continual  circulation  of  the  nutritive  juice,  if  that 
juice,  lifted  up  by  the  vertical  motion  of  the  aethereal  fubftance,  and 
by  the  impulfion  of  the  air,  is  carried  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
plants  to  the  fuperior,  and  brought  back,  through  the  buds  from 
the  fuperior  to  the  inferior ;  which  muft  be  a  true  fuppofition,  fince, 

1.  Such  circulation  is  common  to  all  forts  of  living  bodies,  which 
want  aliment,  as  well  for  their  nutrition,  as  to  repair  their  exhauft- 
ed  fubftance.  Since  the  parts  of  the  living  bodies  can  receive  no 
nourifhment  till  that  portion  of  the  aliment,  which  is  well  elabora* 
ted,  be  feparated  from  what  is  crude  and  indigefted,  which  muft 
undergo  another  cocfion  ;  whence  the  roots  cannot  receive  any  nou¬ 
rifhment  from  the  indigefted  juice,  which  they  receive  immediately 
from  the  earth :  therefore  a  juice,  far  better  elaborated,  muft  be 
brought  back  to  them  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  plant,  for  their 
nourifhment. 

2.  Some  trees  die  when  they  are  diverted  of  their  leaves,  as  it 
happens  to  mulbefry-trees,  whofe  leaves  are  often  torn  off  to  feed 
fi!k-worms  ;  which  feems  to  proceed  from  the  impoftibilify  the  nu- 
tritive  juice  is  then  in  of  being  percolated  in  the  leaves,  and  of  being 
depurated  from  the  crude  particles,  that  when  carried  back  to  the 
roots,  it  might  be  a  food  for  them. 

3.  If  the  vine  be  diverted  of  it’s  leaves  during  the  fiimmer,  the 
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prapes  are  never  brought  to  maturity,  becaufe  deprived  of  the  juice 
which  fhould  have  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  brought  back 

to  them  for  their  aliment. 

4.  When  the  lafteal  plants  are  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  Hem,  it 
fwells  above  the  ligature,  which  could  not  happen,  was  not  the  nu¬ 
tritive  juice  flopped  by  the  ligature,  in  it’s  delcent  from  the,  upper 
parts  of  the  plant  to  the  roots. 

5.  A  curious  perfon  feledled  once  two  carpine  trees  from  a  long 
row  of  the  fame,  whofe, trunks  adhered  to  one  another  ;  he  took  the 
pains  to  cut  one  of  them  crofs-wife,  with  a  favv,  very  near  half  a  foot 
under  the  cohefion,  and  inferted  a  very  fmooth  (tone  between  the 
divided  parts  to  flop  all  communication  between  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  found  that  fmall  branches  had  budded  between  the 
cohefion  and  the  fe&ion,  which  young  branches  muft  have  received 
their  aliment  from  the  juice  coming  back  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tree,  fince  they  could  be  fupplied  from  no  where  elfe. 

Therefore  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  nutritive  juice  not  only 
afeends  from  the  roots  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants,  but  likewife 
defeends  from  the  upper  to  the  inferior  parts  ;  and  confequently, 
that  both  the  nutritive,  and  augmentative  faculties  of  the  plants  are 
contained  in  that  motion.  For  the  augmentative  faculty  is  defined, 
in  the  fchools,  a  faculty  of  the  vegetative  foul,  whereby  it  lives, 
by  taking  inwardly  the  aliment,  and  by  changing  it  into  it’s  fub- 
flance,  acquires  it’s  right  form  and  proportions. 

In  the  root  then  it  is  earthy,  watery,  acid,  poor,  and  fcarce 
oleaginous  at  all.  In  the  trunk  and  branches  it  is  further  prepared, 
though  it  flill  continues  acid.  In  the  gems  or  buds  it  is  more 
conco£ted,  and,  entering  the  veffels  of  tne  leaves,  caufes  them  to 
unfold  and  fhew  themfelves. .  From  hence  it  proceeds  to  the 
leaves  of  the  flower,  where  it  is  flill  further  digeiled ;  thefe  tranf- 
mitted  to  a  greater  degree  of  finenefs  to  the  flamina  ;  thefe  again 
to  the  farina,  or  duft  in  the  apices,  where,  having  undergone  a 
further  maturation,  it  is  fhed  into  the  piftil  or  fly le,  which  receives 
it  in  the  manner  of  d  womb,  where  it  acquires  it’s  laft  perfedlion, 
fecundates  the  feed,  and  gives  rife  to  a  new  plant. 

The  fap  in  plants  performs  the  fame  office  as  the  blood  in  ani¬ 
mals,  viz.  to  be  a  vehicle  to  convey  the  food  or  aliment  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  vegetable  by  circulation.  T  his  vegetable  aliment  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Woodward,  a  certain  terrellrial  matter  contained 
in  all  water,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  one  properly  a  vegetable 
matter,  the  other  of  a  mineral  nature.  The  former  of  thefe  is 
principally  the  matter  by  which  the  vegetable  is  nourifhed.  That 
tliis  is  more  than  probable,  and  that  the  plant  owes  little  or  nothing 
of  it’s  growth  to  earth  or  water,  is  evident  by  divers  experiments. 

Thus  Mr.  Boyle  raifed  a  plant  of  31b.  and  after  that  another  of 
I4lb.  was  produced  from  a  quantity  of  earth  watered  with  rain  or 
fpring  water,  and  which,  being  carefully  weighed  dry  at  firft  and 
fall,  w'as  found  to  have  loft  fcarce  any  thing  of  it’s  weight. 

Again  :  Van  Helmont  dried  2oolb.  of  earth,  and  therein  planted 
a  willow  weighing  ^Ib.  which  he  watered  with  rain,  or  di (tilled 
water  only  ;  and  after  five  years  he  weighed  the  tree,  with  the 
leaves  it  had  borne  in  the  time,  and  found  the  weight  thereof  to  be 
169  lb.  30Z.  but  that  the  earth  had  loft  only  2  oz.  of  it’s  weight; 
fo  that  the  increafe  of  the  plant  was  13113k  times  more  than  the 
expence  of  earth,  and  confequently  earth  has  but  a  fmall  fhare  in 
vegetation. 

That  water  likewife  conduces  but  little  thereto,  is  evident  from 
Dr.  Woodward’s  experiments.  He  took  a  plant  of  common  fpear- 
mint,  which  weighed  27  grains,  and  placed  it  in  a  vial  of  water 
for  the  fpace  of  77  days;  in  which  time  it  drank  up  2558  grains 
of  fpring  water,  and  then  being  taken  out,  weighed  42  grains ;  fo 
that  it’s  whole  increafe  was  but  15  grains,  which  was  but  a  107th 
part  of  the  water  expended. 

He  took  another  plant,  weighing  127  grains,  placed  it  in  water 
for  56  days,  when  it  weighed  25,5  grains,  and  the  water  expended 
was  14190  grains,  which  was  1 10  times  more  than  the  increafe  of 
the  plant.  From  thefe  and  many  other  experiments,  it  is  plain, 
that  water  alfo  has  but  a  fmall  fhare  in  vegetation,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  muft  proceed  from  a  peculiar  vegetable  matter  in  water,  and 
the  moifture  of  the  earth,  as  before  obferved. 

Of  the  Perspiration  of  Plants. 

As  then  it  appears,  that  plants  imbibe  fuch  great  quantities  of 
water  or  humour,  and  retain  fo  little  for  nourifhment  and  growth, 
fo  it  follows,  that  there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  confiderable  perfpiration 
in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  animals,  tor  the  difeharge  and  evacuation 
of  all  the  fuperfluous  moifture  in  each  circulation.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  a  plant  of  about  31b.  will 
perfpire  30  oz.  in  12  hours  day,  in  July,  but  in  a  warm  night  not 
above  30Z.  and  nothing  in  a  cold  night :  and  alfo  that  fuch  a  plant, 
if  the  leaves  were  plucked  off,  wrou!d  not  perfpire  above  1  oz.  in 
12  hours  day  ;  which  plainly  thews,  that  the  leaves  are  the  great 
organs  of  perfpiration,  and  therefore  may  be  called  the  lungs  of 
the  plant.  Thus  much  for  the  vegetation  of  plants,  the  theory 
whereof  is  not  yet  arrived  to  it’s  due  perfection. 

PART  II. 

1  1 

The  fecond  great  province  of  botany  is  to  make  a  juft  and  natural 
diftribution  and  arrangement  of  vegetables  into  the  feveral  genufes 
or  kinds  and  dalles,  and  to  enumerate  the  fpecies  and  individuals 
coiita.ned  in  each.  To  effedl  this,  many  perfons  have  purfued 
many  and  different  methods ;  for  fince  the  kinds  of  plants  follow 
fome  general  differences  or  charadteriftics,  and  thefe  being  to  be 
found  in  almoft  all  parts  of  plants,  therefore  fome  have  begun  to 
define  the  various  kinds  of  plants  from  their  roots,  others  from 
the  flowers,  and  others  from  the  fruit,  &c.  But  in  this  affair  none 
has  fucceeded  fo  happily  as  the  great  Mr.  Rav,  whom  we  (hall  here 
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neral  diftindion  ot'nli'f  0  concern'I?§  the  more  common  and  ge- 

Firft  ii  plants  and  vegetables  muft  be  firft  premifed  h 

"uffted’lmo 7,  Tt  rtrpea  ,0  Pj?“  M  ““»«*  pF«»«  are  dilHn. 
and  country  and  S"k“S,’  I'l”  *"  na,i,es  of  “ur  foil 

obferved.  With^eSrdTo^the3 f'  he™aPhrodlte  Plants*  as  before 
o.  Me,  rhey  * 

mair’„°r  TT  "T“  ‘h'  fpr,n|  aml  Perilh  1,1  the  winter;  and  peren- 
>  fuch  whofe  roots  endure  many  years  Aaain  i 

Which  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  J  Sd  evt^ens  tndPfuch 

asm  not  are  called  deciduous,  or  perdifols.  Alftf  vegetables  have 

been  d.vided  into  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees;  but  this  fs  rather D 

fn  A  fan<J  VU  gar’  than  ->uft  and  philofophical.  Laftly,  with  m 

ir  bnH  6  CmCnt  thCy  Hve  !n’  phms  are  divic,ed  imo  terreftriaf 

as  it  d"P  TS  ;  iqUat!C’  .°r  Water'P,ants  5  and  amphibious,  or  fuch 
as  live  indifferently  in  land  or  water.  - 

Mr.  Ray’s  Dijhibution. 

Mr-  ^7  IS  much  more  minute  and  nice  in  his  celebrated 
follow  °  P  -nt°  2?  §enders  or  claires*  which  are  as 

„nJvSub?anne  Pr!an.tSa  01  Wh‘ch  grovv  in  ,Iiefea>  on  rocks,  &c 
and  feem  to  want  both  flower  and  feed,  as  coral,  fponges,  alga  tc. 

.i  t-  •  1 M  jUngl'  !ubera  terr*’  or  mufhrooms,  puff-balls,  and 
thole  excrefcences  of  trees  called  jew’s-ear,  agaric,  &c.  all  which 

appear  to  want  both  flower,  and  feed,  and  leaves  ;  and  have  a  vege¬ 
tation  peculiar  to  themfelves.  g 

,Mofes  °f  a!1  moft  of  which  appear  to  want  flower 

feed,  for  which  reafon  thefe  three  genufes  are,  by  Mr  Rav 
called  imperfedi  plants.  1  '' 

IV.  Capillary  plants,  which  are  all  fuch  as  want  a  ftalk,  or 
yO‘‘  1  t  0  me,re  Ieaves,  and  whofe  feed  grows  like  firuftl  dull  on  the 
fenr  &aft  °f  thC  eaVCS  ’  3S  maiden'hair»  fpleenwort,  polypody, 

V.  Plants  which  bear  apetalous  or  ftamineous  flowers,  i.  e 

fuch  as  confift  on  y  of  flamina  and,  the  perianthum,  without  any 
leaves ;  as  hops,  hemp,  nettles,  dock,  forrel,  arfefmart,  lady’s- 
mantle,  &c.  *  ■> 

VI  Plants  which  have  a  compound  flower,  and  which  emit  a 
ort  of  A'hite  juice  or  milk,  when  their  ftalks  or  branches  are  cut 
or  broken  off;  as  lettuce,  fow-thiftle,  dandelion,  fuccory,  eoat’s- 
beard,  nipplewort,  &c.  ° 

VII.  Plants  which  have  a  compound  flower  of  a  difeoide  figure, 
arui  the,  feed  pappofe,  or  winged  with  down,  but  emit  no  milk  : 
as  colts-foot,  fleabane,  golden-rod,  ragwort,  groundfel,  cud¬ 
weed  ,  &c.  * 

\  III.  The  corymbiferous  plants,  which  have  a  compound  dif- 
cous  flower,  but  their  feeds  have  no  down.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  form  of  it’s  flowers,  fpread  out  like  an  umbrella  ;  as  corn 
marygold,  common  ox-eye,  yarrow,  daify,  camomile,  mugwort: 
«uk1  others  a-kin  to  them  j  asfcabious,  teafel,  eryngo^,  StC, 

IX.  'i  he  capitated  plants,  whofe  compound  flower  is  compofed 
or  many  fmall,  long,  fiftulous  flowers,  whofe  calices  beino1 
crowded  thick  together  within  a  fquamole  or  fcaly  coat,  emulate 
an  head,  or  turgid  knop  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  as  in  the  thiftle 
burdoek,  blue-bottle,  knap-weed,  faw-worth.  Thefe  alfo  have  a 
down  adhering  to  their  feeds. 

X.  Plants  with  a  perfcdl  flower,  and  having  only  one  Angle  feed 

belonging  to  each  Angle  flower  ;  as  valerian,  corn-fallet,  agrimony 
burnet,  meadow-rue,  fumitory,  &c.  1 

XI.  The  umbelliferous  plants,  which  produce  their  flowers  in 
an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk  or  branch,  reftmbling  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  an  umbrella.  1  hey  have  a  pentapetalous  flower,  i.  e.  one  of 
five  leaves;  and  are  gymnodifpermous,  i.  e.  have  two  naked  feeds 
after  each  flower.  Of  this  kind  is  parfnip,  dow-weed,  meu,  an¬ 
gelica,  dropwort,  hemlock,  faxifrage,  burnet,  fmallage,  thoro- 
wax,  fanicle,  &c. 

XII.  The  flellate  plants,  fo  called  becaufe  their  leaves  grow  on 
their  ftalks  at  certain  intervals  in  form  of  a  radiant  (far.  The 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  but  divided  into  four  fegments,  like 
little  leaves.  Each  flower  is  fucceeded  by  two  fmall  feeds  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Of  this  kind  is  mugwort,  madder,  lady’s  bedflraw, 
woodruff,  clivers,  &c. 

XIII.  The  afperifoliate  or  rough  leaved  plants  ;  they  have  their 
leaves  growing  alternately  or  irregularly  on  the  ftalks  ;  their  flower 
monopetalous,  the  edges  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  calices,  are 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  after  each  flower  ufually  fuccced  four 
feeds  ;  as  hound’s- tongue,  wild  buglofs,  comfrcy,  tno.ufe-ear,  &c. 

XIV.  1  he  verticillate  plants,  whofe  leaves  grow  by  pairs  on 
the  ftalks  ;  their  flowers  monopetalous,  labiated,  and  in  many  ga- 
leated  ;  to  each  flower  fucceed  four  feeds  within  the  perianthum. 
The  common  charadleriftic  of  this  tribe  is,  that  the  flowers  grow 
in  whirls  about  the  ftalk  ;  though  it  agrees  not  to  all  the  plants  of 
this  genus.  To  this  clafs  belong  dead-nettle,  horehound,  mint, 
pennyroyal,  vervain,  motherwort,  alehoof,  bugle,  betony,  felf. 
heal,  Sec. 

XV.  Polyfpermous  plants,  or  fuch  as  have  many  naked  feeds 
fucceeding  the  flower;  as  marfh-mallow,  pilewort,  crow’s-foot 
aivens,  ftrawberries,  cinquefoil,  torment'd,  meadow-fweet,  &e. 

XVI.  Pomiferous  plants,  which  are  all  fuch  as  bear  large  fruit 
covered  with  a  thick  rind  ;  whofe  flowers  are  monopetalous,  quin- 
quepartite  on  the  margin,  and  growing  on  the  top  of  the  fruit. 
Of  this  kind  are  all  pompkins,.  gourds,  citruls,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  &c. 

XVII.  Bacciferous  plants,  or  fuch  as  bear  berries;  as  briony, 

5  ^  honeyfuckles, 
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honeyfuckles,  butcher’s- broom,  Solomon  s-feal,  lily  of  the  valley, 
nighf-fhade,  afparagus,  &c. 

XVIII  Multifiliquous  plants,  or  fuch  as  have  after  each  flower 
many  diftinft,  long,  (lender,  and  fometimes  curved  cafes  (or 
filiqus)  in  which  the  feed  is  contained,  and  which  open  and  let 
it  drop  out  when  ripe  ;  as  houfleek,  orpine,  navel-wort,  bear’s-foot, 
marfh-marygold,  columbines,  &c. 

XIX.  Vafculiferous  plants,  with  monopetalous  flowers,  either 
nniform  or  difform  ;  and  after  each  flower,  a  peculiar  cafe,  or  leed- 
veflel,  (befides  the  calyx  ;)  and  this  often  divided'  into  many  lefler 
cells  or  locules,  containing  the  feed.  Of  this  fort  are  henbane, 
gentian,  bindweed,  throatwort,  toad-flax,  fox-glove,  yellow  and 
red  rattle,  eyebright,  &c. 

XX.  Plants  which  have  an  uniform  tetrapetalous  flowers,  but 
bear  their  feed  in  oblong  filiquous  cafes  or  cods  ;  as  flock -gill i— 
flower,  wall-flower,  jack  by  the  hedge,  muftard,  charlock,  raddifh, 
wild  rocket,  lady’s  fmock,  fcurvy-grafs,  woad,  &c. 

XXI.  Leguminous  plants,  or  fuch  as  bear  pulfe  ;  their  flower 
papilionaceous,  (i.  e.  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly  and  it  s  wings  ex¬ 
panded)  conlifling  of  four  parts,  fet  together  at  the  edges.  Thefe 
are  vetches,  lentils,  peas,  beans,  liquorice,  bird  s-foot,  trefoil,  reft- 
harrow,  Sec. 

XXII.  Enangiofpermous  or  vafculiferous  plants,  with  a  pen- 
tapetalous  flower,  i.  e.  one  of  five  leaves  and  a  caplule  or  cafe  con¬ 
taining  the  feed  ;  as  maiden  pinks,  campions,  St.  John’s  wort, 
male  pimpernel,  chickweed,  crane-bill,  primrofe,  flax,  periwinkle, 

centory,  &c.  .  .  , 

XXIII.  Graminifoliate  floriferous  plants,  with  a  tncapfular  feed- 
cafe,  and  a  bulbofe  or  tuberofe  root,  from  the  bafis  whereof  fhoot 
many  fibres  or  firings,  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  earth  ;  as  garlic, 
onions,  daffodil,  hyacinth,  faffron,  &c.  To  thefe  are  added  alfo 
thofe  plants,  whofe  roots  approach  to  a  bulbous  form  ;  as  fiower- 
de-lis,  cuckow-point,  orchis,  broom-rape,  tway-blade,  winter- 
green,  &c. 

XXIV.  Cnlmiferous  plants,  which  are  fuch  as  have  a  fmooth 
flender,  long,  hollow,  jointed  ftalk,  with  one  graffy  fharp-pointed 
leaf,  immediately  encompafling  the  flalk  at  each  joint.  T.  hefe  bear 
an  imperfe£I  flower,  and  their  feed  is  contained  within  a  chaffy 
hufk  ;  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  molt  kinds  of  graifes. 
Under  this  head  Mr.  Ray  alfo  places  thofe  with  a  graffy  leaf,  but 
not  culmiferous  ;  as  cyprels-graffes,  rulhes,  cat’s-tail,  burr-reed, 
&c. 

XXV.  Anomalous  plants,  or  fuch  as  havd  no  diftinguifhing  ge- 
nerical  chara£ter,  or  no  certain  place  of  growth,  but  chiefly  in 
water;  as  water-lily,  water-mill-foil,  pepper-grafs,  moufe-tail, 
milk-wort,  dodder,  &c. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  Mr.  Ray  divides  into  various  fpecies  more 
or  lefs,  and  then  enumerates  the  feveral  plants  of  each  fpecies,  with 
their  proper  notes  and  charadlers  whereby  they  are  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Ray’s  Distribution  of  Trees. 

This  gentleman  has  alfo  made  a  diftribution  of  trees  and  fhrubs 
into  feveral  kinds:  as  1.  Coniferous,  which  bear  fruit  of  a  co¬ 
nical  form ;  as  fir,  the  pine,  cedar,  cyprefs,  tree  of  life,  &c. 
2.  Juliferous,  or  fuch  as  bear  the  long  pendant  tufts,  called  catkins 
or  catalins ;  as  willows,  hazels,  walnut-trees,  poplar,  mulberry- 
trees,  Sec.  3.  Pomiferous,  with  umbilicated  fruit,  i.  e.Tuch  as 
bear  pretty  large,  round,  juicy  fruit,  with  an  eye  (as  it  is  called) 
on  the  top  ;  as  apple-trees,  pear-trees,  quince-trees,  medlars,  5c c. 

4.  Bacciferous,  with  umbilicated,  juicy  fruit  like  berries  ;  as  the 
goofeberry-tree,  currant-tree,  myrtle,  elder,  ivy,  lauruftinus,  &c. 

5.  Pruniferous,  or  which  bear  flowers  adhering  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fruit  ;  the  fruit  itfelf  of  the  plum-kind,  or  with  a  done  in  }he 
middle,  containing  the  feed  or  kernel  ;  as  the  plum-tree,  cherry- 
tree,  floe-tree,  peach,  apricot,  nectarine-trees,  with  all  others  of 
the  like  fort.  To  thefe  he  adds  feveral  other  anomalous  genders, 
and  fuch  as  are  in  part  reverfe  to  the  foregoing  ;  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  mention  them  here  ;  nor  yet  his  minute  diftribution 
of  graffes,  reeds,  and  ruffles,  into  their  proper  clafles  and  genders. 

PART  III. 

The  third  great  part  of  botany  makes  a  juff  and  natural  di- 
vifion  of  a  plant  into  it’s  component  parts,  with  a  defeription  of 
the  feveral  affedtions,  differences,  and  natural  ufes  of  each  part 
with  regard  to  the  vegetable  oeconomy.  Now  the  parts  of  which 
a  perfect  plant  doth  confift,  are  the  root,  (talk  or  Item,  leaves, 
flower,  fruit,  and  feed.  Of  thefe  we  (hall  treat  in  their  order. 

Of  the  Root. 

The  root  of  a  plant  is  that  body  by  which  it  adheres  to  the 
earth  or  other  body,  and  by  which  it  naturally  draws  in  the  nutri¬ 
tious  moiffure  which  nourifhes  it.  Roots  differ  very  much  both  in 
their  form  and  make  :  the  mod  noted  differences  of  roots  are  the 
following:  1.  A  fibrous  root,  or  that  which  confifts  wholly  of 
fmall  threads  or  fibres,  as  mod  forts  of  grafs,  pinks,  &c.  2.  A 

tuberous  root,  or  that  which  confiffs  of  an  uniform  flefhy  fubffance, 
and  is  of  a  roundifh  figure;  as  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  3.  A  bul¬ 

bous  root  ;  which  is  either  tunicated,  or  covered  with  feveral  coats, 
involving  one  another,  as  onions,  tulips,  &c.  or  fquamofe,  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  dales  lying  over  one  another ;  as  lilies,  crown-im¬ 
perial,  &c.  4.  A  tefficulated  root,  or  fuch  as  confifts  of  two 
knobs,  refembling  a  pair  of  tefticles ;  as  in  the  orchis.  5.  An 
handed  root,  being  a  tuberofe  one,  divided  as  it  were  into  feveral 
fingers  ;  as  in  the  handed  fatyrions.  6.  A  grumous  root,  or  that 
which  is  compofed  of  feveral  knobs  ;  as  the  anemone,  &c.  7.  A 

granulous  root,  or  kind  of  grumous  one,  with  feveral  fmall  knobs, 
refembling  grains  of  corn  ;  as  in  the  white  faxifrage,  &c.  8.  A  tap¬ 

root,  or  a  tuberofe  one  extended  in  length  in  form  of  a  tap  or  faucet ; 
•as  thofe  of  carrots,  parfnips,  See. 
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Of  the  Stalk. 

The  ftalk  or  ftem  of  plants  and  vegetables  is  the  mod  principal 
or  fubftantial  part,  which  arifes  out  of  the  root,  and  fudairis  the 
leaves,  &c.  and  is,  towards  the  upper  part,  generally  divided  into 
various  limbs  or  branches.  Scarce  any  thing  admits  more  variety 
than  the  fize,  figure,  colour,  and  texture  of  this  part.  We  {hall  ob- 
ferve  only  the  following  particulars.  1.  That  feveral  dalks  of 
plants  have  joints  or  knots,  the  ufes  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the 
ffrengthening  of  the  ftem,  and  finer  growth  ;  for  the  juices,  being 
filtrated  through  thefe  knots,  are  tranfmitted  more  fine  and*  good  to 
the  upper  parts,  and  to  the  fruit.  2.  The  dalks  of  many  plants  are 
tubulous  or  hollow  ;  hence  a  great  quantity  of  air  filling  this  hollow, 
conduces  to  the  more  expeditious  ripening  the  fruit  or  feed  ;  and 
alfo  by  drying  up  the  fap,  and  ftirinking  the  veifcls,  determines  the 
life  of  the  plant  to  a  fhort  period :  hence  mod  annual  trunks 
are  obferved  to  be  hollow.  3.  The  pith  is  the  middle  part  of  the 
{talk,  confiding  of  an  immenfe  number  of  little  veficles,  which 
feem  deftined  to  filtrate  and  elaborate  the  finer  juices  neceffary  for 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  according  as  the  medullary,  fubftance 
of  the  brain  fecretes  the  ‘  fine  fluid,  called  the  animal  fpirits.  4. 
The  wood,  or  lignous  part  of  the  ftalk  and  trunks  of  trees;  this 
confifts  of  {lender  capillary  tubes,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
from  the  root  up  the  trunk  ;  thefe  receive  a  fine  juice,  which  dif- 
tending  their  cellular  texture,  caufes  the  trunk  to  grow  and  increafe 
yearly  in  circumference  ;  and  thofe  annular  increments  are  vifible 
on  a  tranfverfe  feeftion  of  the  trunk,  and  {hew  it’s  age.  5. 
Through  all  the  woody  or  lignous  part  appears  the  fyftem  of  air- 
veflels  or  tracheae,  eafily  difcernible  by  the  microfcope ;  but  of 
thefe  already  enough.  6.  The  bark  or  rind,  which  makes  the 
common  integument  of  the  trunk,  or  ftem  of  vegetables.  This 
part  confifts  of  a  fine  fkin  or  cuticle,  under  which  lies  the  cortex 
or  true  fkin,  which  we  call  the  bark  :  the  fubftance  whereof  is 
made  up  of  fmall  bladders,  interwoven  with  fine  foft  and  flexible 
fibres,  which  make  a  kind  of  reticular  texture,  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  fibres  of  which  grow  hard  by  degrees,  become  woody,  and 
leaving  the  nature  of  bark,  join  the  lignous  fubftance  in  form 
of  ringlets,  making  the  fappy  part  thereof.  But  others  are  of  a 
different  mind  concerning  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  bark,  the  theory 
of  which  is  not  yet  fettled. 

Of  the  Leaves. 

The  leaves  of  a  plant  are  the  next  part  to  be  confidered.  They 
are  properly  the  moft  extreme  part  of  a  branch,  and  the  ornament  of 
the  twigs ;  they  confift  of  various  fibres  minutely  ramified,  the 
interftices  whereof  are  filled  with  a  parenchymous  fubftance.  The 
fibres  are  analogous  to  arteries  and  veins,  which  bring  and  return 
the  fap  after  it  is  fubtilized  and  refined  in  palling  the  vehicular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  parenchyma.  Befides  this  the  bufinefs  of  tranfpiration 
is  carried  on  in  the  leaves ;  for  by  their  excretory  vcffels  they 
exude  or  fweat  forth  what  is  fuperfluous  in  the  circulation  of  the 
nutritious  moiffure.  That  leaves  are  the  organs  of  vegetable  re- 
fpiration  has  been  already  obferved ;  and  that  they  not  only  expire, 
but  alfo  infpire,  or  draw  in  the  air  through  their  numerous  pores, 
is  pretty  reafonable  to  fuppofe ;  and  that  with,  the  air,  they  imbibe 
a  part  of  their  nouriftiment  likewife.  Laftly,  the  leaves  of  trees 
ferve  for  protection  to  the  gems  or  buds,  and  the  flowers  and  fruits, 
which  are  hereby  fereened  in  a  good  meafure  from  the  injuries  of 
wind  and  weather.  Thefe  are  the  principal  of  the  many  ufes  af- 
figned  to  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  fize,  form,  colour,  and  fuper- 
ficies  of  leaves,  are  fo  various,  that  it  were  endlefs  to  recount 
them.  We- {hall  only  obferve,  that  a  leaf  is  faid  to  be  fimple,  which 
is  not  divided  to  the  middle  ;  and  compound,  when  it  is  divided 
into  fevdral  parts,  each  refembling  a  fimple  leaf.  Thus  when  a 
leaf  is  divided  into  three  fimple  ones,  it  is  called  trefoil ;  if  into 
five,  cinquefoil,  &c.  or  they  are  faid  to  be  trifoliated,  quinque-foli- 
ated,  &c.  Pennated  leaves  are  fuch  as  are  divided  into  feveral  parts, 
like  lobes,  placed  along  the  middle  rib,  either  alternately,  or  by 
pairs ;  as  in  goat’s-rue,  agrimofty,  <&c.  A  ratnofe  leaf  is  that 
which  is  divided  into  feveral  minute  branches ;  as  in  ofmund  royal, 
female  fern,  &c.  An  intire  leaf  is  that  which  has  no  divifion  on 
it’s  edges  ;  as  in  the  apple-tree,  &c.  A  finuated  leaf  is  that  which 
is  cut  about  tiie  edges  into  feveral  large  fegments  ;  as  in  the  common 
mallow.  A  ferrated  leaf  hath  edges  divided  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw; 
as  in  the  nettle,  Sec.  A  crenated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about 
the  edges  into  feveral  obtufe  fegments  ;  as  in  betony,  &c.  A  la- 
cinated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into  jags,  or  deep 
portions,  in  an  irregular  manner ;  as  in  the  horned  poppy,  Sec. 

The  leaves  are  protruded  from  the  ftalk  or  ftem  by  the  great 
quantites  of  vernal  fap,  in  the  form  of  a  gem  or  bud,  wherein  they 
lie  curioufly  folded  in  plaits,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
fine  pellicle  or  membrane.  The  fap  arifing  now  in  great  abundance, 
enters  and  fills  jhe  veffels  of  the  tender  leaf  ;  this  caufes  it  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  extend  itfelf  quickly  to  it’s  juft,  or  defigned  limits  of 
growth.  The  efflux  and  reflux  of  the  nutritious  juices  by  the 
foot  ftalk  of  the  leaf  continuing  a  while,  at  length  abates  and  de¬ 
clines,  the  juices  then  in  the  leaf  begin  to  ftagnate  and  grow  putrid, 
whence  a  confumption  enfues,  and  the  leaf  dies;  which  is  the  caufe 
of  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn. 

Of  the  Flower  of  Plants. 

The  flower  is  that  part  of  a  plant,  whofe  curious  form,  charming 
fragrance,  and  beauteous  colours,  fo  delight  our  fenfes.  This  is 
certainly  the  moft  choice  and  delicate  part  of  vegetables.  A  per¬ 
fect  flower  is  faid  to  have  the  following  parts:  1.  The  empalement, 
calyx,  or  flower-cup  ;  this  is  that  exterior  part  which  enclofeth 
the  lower  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  therefore  alfo  called  the  pe- 
rianthum  ;  it’s  ufe  is  to  (Lengthen  and  preferve  the  flower.  2.  The 
petala,  or  tender  fine-coloured  leaves,  which  are  generally  the 
moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  flower  ;  this  is  alfo  called  the  folia- 
<  ture. 
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ture.  3.  The  ftamina  or  chives,  which  are  thofe  fine  upright  ftems 
which  (land  immediately  within  the  foliatnre,  and  in  many  plants 
thev  arife  from  the  petala  or  flower  leaves.  4.  The  apices  or 
fumrnits,  which  grow  on  the  top  of  the  chives  in  the  form  of  feeds, 
and  contain  a  fine  powder  or  duff,  called  the  farina  or  meal  of  the 
flower.  ,5.  The  lt\  kis  or  piflil,  which  (lands  in  the  middle,  within 
the  chives,  whole  top  is  fdmetimcs  above,  but  generally  below  the 
apices,  and  grows  on.  6.-  The  matrix  or  ovary,  or  feed-cafe,  m 
which'  the  feed  (in  moft  plants)  is  contained  and  nourifhed  in  it’s 
embryo  (late  ;  and  this  part  is  generally  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit. 
The  flowers  which  want  any  of  thefe  parts  are  reckoned  imperfed 
ones* 

Of  the  Sexes  of  Plants. 

There  is,  as  before  obferved,  in  plants  as  well  as  animals,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  fex,  and  the  flowers  are  the  pudenda,  or  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration  in. each  plant.  The  male  parts  of  the  flower  are  the  (la¬ 
mina,  which  bear  the  apices;  and  thefe,  as  tefticles,  contain  the 
prolific  powder,  or  fperm  of  the  plant.  T  he  female  parts  are  the 
flyle,  which  ferves  as  a  vagina  to  receive  and  convey  the  fpermatic 
farina  of  the  apices  to  the  feed-cafe,  which  is  the  matrix  or  womb  ; 
by  which  means  the  embryo  feeds  are  impregnated  with  the  prolific 
power  of  producing  a  future  plant. 

Flowers  are  therefore  fome  male,  and  fome  female,  and  others 
hermaphrodite.  The  male  flowers  have  the  (tamina  and  apices,  but 
bear  no  fruit,  and  are  therefore  called  (lamineous  flowers.  I  he 
female  flower  bears  the  (lyle  or  piflil,  which  is  (ucceeded  by  the 
fruit.  T  hefe  male  and  female  flowers  grow  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other  on  many  plants,  as  cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  l  urkey 
wheat,  turnfoll,  walnut,  oak,  beech,  &c.  Hermaphrodite  flowers 
contain  both  male  and  female  parts,  and  are  by  tar  the  greatell 
tribe,  as  tulip,  lilies,  daffodil,  althaea,  rofemary,  fage,  thyme,  &c. 

There  is  a  large  diftribution  of  flowers  into  monopetalous,  dia- 
petalous,  tripetalous,  tetrapetalous,  &c.  according  as  they  con- 
lift  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  petala  or  leaves ;  but  this  is  not 
worth  any  further  regard  here. 

Of  the  Fruit. 

The  fruit  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  fuccceds  the  flower,  and 
is  defigned  to  contain,  preferve,  nourifh,  and  defend  the  feed. 
Hence,  in  the  texture  of  this  part,  the  more  coarfe  and  lefs  con^ 
cofled  parts  of  the  nutritious  juices  are  filtered,  and  fent  more 
pure,  elaborate,  and  fpirituous,  to  the  feed,  for  the  fupport  and 
growth  of  the  tender  delicate  embryo,  or  plantule  therein  con¬ 
tained. 

The  compofition  of  the  fruit  appears  to  be  in  general  the  fame 
as  that  of  thS  other  parts  of  the  tree.  Thus,  x.  The  cuticle  and 
fkin  of  the  fruit  is  only  a  production  of  the  fkin,  or  outer  bark  of 
the  tree,  2.  The  parenchyma,  or  pulp  of  fruit,  is  only  an  ex- 
panfion  of  the  blea,  or  inner  rind  of  the  tree,  fwoln  and  turgid 
with  juices.  3.  The  branchery  or  ramification  is  only  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  woody  fibres  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grow-s. 
4.  The  heart  or  core  of  fruit  is  faid  to  be  produced  from  the  pith 
or  medulla  of  the  branch,  indurated  and  llrengthened  by  the  twigs 
of  the  wood  and  fibres  inofculated  therewith. 

But  a  prodigious  variety  obtains  in  this  part  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  each  fpecies  producing  it’s  fruit  and  feed  in  a  different 
way  and  kind.  Thus  the  aptde  hath  four  parts,  viz.  the  fkin,  pa¬ 
renchyma,  branchery,  and  core.  The  pear  hath  five  diftind  parts, 
the  fkin,  parenchyma,  branchery,  calculary,  (or  deny  part)  and 
the  acetary.  The  three  firllof  thefe,  and  a  (lone,  make  the  fub- 
ftance  of  cherries,  plums,  &c.  The  nut,  acorn,  &c.  confift  of 
three  parts,  the  cap,  the  (hell,  and  the  pith  or  medulla,  inclofing 
the  kernel  or  feed.  Concerning  all  which  authors  fay  a  great  deal 
with  little  certainty. 

The  fibres  of  the  branches  being  firft  extended  through  the  pa- 
renchymous  part  of  the  fruit  to  the  flower,  furnifh  the  neceflary 
matter  for  the  vegetation  of  it;  but  as  the  fruit  increafes,  it  in¬ 
tercepts  the  aliments  ;  and  thus  the  flower  is  ftarved  and  falls  off ; 
while  the  fruit  proceeds  to  grow,  and  haftens  to  a  flare  of  matu¬ 
rity. 

Of  the  Seed  of  Plants. 

The  feed  is  that  important  part  which  is  the  medium  of  all  ve¬ 
getable  propagation  and  production  ;  it  is  moft  intimately  con¬ 
tained  in  this  year’s  plant,  and  the  next  year’s  plant  is  moft  inti¬ 
mately  contained  in  it.  This  is  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
vegetable  date. 

The  parts  of  which  the  feed  of  a  plant  confifts,  are,  1.  The 
embryo  or  plantule,  being  the  future  plant  in  miniature,  and  is 
called  tire  gem  or  bud  ;  this  adheres  to,  2.  The  placenta  or  co¬ 
tyledon,  which  ferves  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fecundines,  i.  e.  the 
chorion  and  amnion  in  animals.  3.  The  common  tunicle  inclo¬ 
fing  the  whole  feed. 

The  feed  receives  it’s  fecundity,  as  we  before  hinted,  from  the 
genital  parts  in  the  flower  ;  and  being  now  committed  to  the  earth, 
proceeds  to  vegetate  as  follows. 

The  plantule  or  gem  of  the  feed  being  adled  upon  and  moved  by 
the  genial  influence  and  warmth  of  the  two  great  parents,  the  fun 
and  earth,  begins  to  expand  and  protrude,  or  fhoot  forth  it’sradule 
or  tender  root  downward  in  the  earth,  and  the  plumule  or  infant 
plant  upwards;  the  fmall  radicles  abforb  the  nutritious  juices, 
which  caufes  the  plumule  to  grow  and  increafe  to  the  deflined 
fize  of  the  plant:  but  till  the  root  is  (hot,  and  able  to  procure 
nour:(hment,  the  plantule  is  nourifhed  from  the  fubftance  of  the 
placentae  or  cotyledons,  which  it  draws  to  itfelf  by  an  infinite 
number  of  little  filaments,  called  funes  umbilicales,  or  navel-ftrings, 
and  by  botanifts  the  feed-root.  By  this  means  the  embryo  plant 
receives  the  cruder  juices  of  the  earth  prepared  and  purified,  being 
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drained  through  the  very  fubftance  of  the  placenta.  When  the 
.  root  is  able  to  provide  for  a  plant,  the  cotyledons,  or  two  lobes  of 
the  placenta,  perifh,  and  the  plant  may  be  faid’ to  be  delivered  of 
n  s  young  or  foetal  plant  :  fo  analogous  is  the  procefs  of  nature  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  ceconomy  ! 

part  IV. 

The  fourth  and  lad  part  of  botajry  is  concerned  in  the  following 
particulars:  1.  1  o  give  an  exatt  enumeration,  and  the  names  of 
all  the  plants  yet  known  in  everv  part  of  the  world,  which  are  at 
this  time  about  16000  in  number.  2.  To  fpecify  the  peculiar 
notes,  marks,  properties,  and  charadlersof  each  plant,  by  which 
it  may  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  3.  The  plade 
of  it’s  moft  common  growth,  as  on  the  land  or  water,  wet  or  dry 
ground,  or  walls,  trees,  &c.  4.  The  time  of  blooming,  and  their 

continuance  in  bloom.  5.  To  recite  their  qualities,  and  give  a 
jult  and  true  account  of  the  medicinal  virtues,  that  are  known  to 

pertain  to  each.  6.  To  teach  the  method  of  propagating  each  fpe¬ 
cies  in  gardens,  &c.  for  the  various  ufes  of 'ornament,  food,  medi¬ 
cine,  or  natural  philofophy.  But  as  thefe  particulars  are  of  a  gene-- 
ral  nature,  we  fhail  therefore  diftincftly  treat  of  rhem  as  they  feve- 
rally  occur  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  this  extenfive  work'. 

Botany,  terrefrial,  that  relating  to  plants  growing  on  the 
earth. 

Botany,  marine ,  that  which  treats  of  fea-plants,  as  fucufes,  al- 
cyon'tu,  alga,  &c.  , 

Botany,  fubterranean,  that  employed  about  plants  underground, 
as  truffles,  &c. 

BO  I  ARGO,  a  kind  of  faufage,  made  with  the  eggs  and  blood 
of  the  fea-mullet,  a  large  fifh,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  beft  kind  comes  from  Tunis,  in  Barbary:  it  mull  be  chofen 
dry  and  redd i fh .  The  people  of  Provence  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it, 
the  common  way  of  eating  it  being  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  confumption  of  botargo  throughout  all  the 
Levant. 

Botargo  pavs  on  importation  2TVg-d.  the  pound  ;  whereof 2T5/ffd. 
is  repaid  in  exportation. 

BOTATRISSA,  or  Botatria,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of 
bearded  gadus,  with  only  two  fins  on  the  back,  and  both  the  jaws 
equal.  It  is  called  by  us  the  eel-pout. 

BOTAURUS,  in  ornithology,  the  fame  with  the  bittern.  See 
the  article  Bittern,  for  information. 

BOT.  E,  bota,  in  our  old  law-books,  fignifies  recompenfe  or 
amends  :  thus,  man -bote,  is  a  compenfation  for  a  man  flain. 

There  are  likewife  \\on{t-bo!e  and  plough  bote,  privileges  to  te¬ 
nants,  of  cutting  wood  for  making  ploughs,  repairing  tenements, 
and  likewife  for  fuel. 

Bote,  cart,  fire-bote,  hay-bote,  kin-bote,  theft-bote,  &c.  See  Cart- 
bote. 

BOTELESS,  or  Bootless,  is  when  an  offender  was  faid  to  be 
without  emendation,  when  no  favour  can  acquit  him  ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  facrilcge. 

BOTENALKAITOS,  or  Batenketos^  a  ftar  in  the  conftella- 
tion  cetus. 

BOTESCART,  in  old  writers,  the  fame  with  boatfwain. 

BOTHAG1UM,  or  boothage,  cuftomary  dues  to  the  lord  of  the 
market  for  the  liberty  of  pitching  booths. 

BOTHN  A,  or  both,na,  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  park  or  field  wherein 
cattle  are  inclofed  and  fed. 

Bothna  alfo  denotes  a  barony,  lordfhip,  or  fheriffdom. 

BOTHRION  fignifies  thefocket  of  a  tooth. 

Bothrion  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall,  narrow,  but  deepifh  ulcer  of 
the  cornea  of  the  eye,  refembling  a  round  pundlure.  - 

BO  I  IA,  or  botus,  among  chemifts,  a  glafs  veflel  with  a  round 
belly  and  long  narrow  neck,  otherwife called  egg. 

Botia,  among  phyficians,  the  fame  with Jirumce and fcrophula. 

BOTIN,  or  Butine,  in  alchemy,  turpentine,  or  balfam  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  when  gathered  under  proper  influence. 

BOTONOMANCY,  an  ancient  method  of  divination,  by 
means  of  fage  and  fig  leaves.  T.  he  perfons  who  confulted,  wrote 
their  own  names,  and  their  queftions,  on  leaves,  which  they  ex- 
pofed  to  the  wind  ;  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their 
own  places  were  taken  up, ' and,  being  joined  together,  contained 
an  anfwer  to  the  queftion. 

BOTONTINI,  were  mounts  or  hillocks,  formerly  raifed  to 
ferve  as  land-marks  or  boundaries  of  grounds. 

BOTOTOE,  in  ornithology,  the  name  by  which  the  people  in 
the  Philippine  iflands  call  a  very  beautiful  bird  of  the  parrot  kind, 
which  is  ail  over  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  fomewhat  (mailer  than 
the  common  parrot. 

BOTRY1TES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  gem,  refembling  a 
bunch  of  young  grapes. 

Botryites,  otBotrites,  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  fort  of  burnt 
cadmia,  found  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  adhering 
to  the  upper  parts  of  furnaces  where  that  mineral  is  calcined, 
though  Schroder  fays,  botrites  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace, 
placites  in  the  upper,  and  ojiracites  in  the  low'eft  part. 

BOTT,  in  bone-lace  weaving,  is  a  kind  of  light  round  cufliion 
placed  on  the  knee,  whereon  they  work  or  weave  lace  with  bobbins, 
&c. 

Bott,  among  the  French,  called  by  then  creiller,  is  a  little 
fquare  wooden  frame  or  defk,  generally  covered  with  green  fluff. 

BOTTLE,  a  fmall  veflel  proper  for  holding  liquors.  They  are 
made  of  glafs,  llone,  leather,  wood,  &c. 

The  ancient  bottles  were  cags  made  of  the  fkins  of  goats, 

or  other  beads,  with  the  hair  on  theoutlide,  well  fewed  and  pitched 

together  ; 
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together  ;  an  aperture  in  one  of  the  animal’s  paws  ferving  for  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel. 

Bottles  made  of  glafs  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofe  of  (lone. 

Fine  glafs  bottles  covered  with  ftraw  or  wicker  are  called  flafks. 

Foul  glafs  bottles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmall  (hot  in  them  ; 
multy  bottles,  by  boiling  them! 

Bottle,  at  Amfterdam,  anfwers  to  the  mingle. 

BoTTLE-kead,  afpeciesof  whale  fo  called. 

BOTTLE-nofe,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  th tanas  arclica  Clu- 
Jii  is  called  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

BOTTLING,  the  operation  of  putting  up  liquors  in  bottles 
corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  improve. 

The  virtues  of  Spaw,  Pyrmont,  Scarborough,  and  other  waters, 
depend  on  their  being  well  bottled  and  corked. 

The  bed  way  to  fecure  cyder,  is  to  have  the  liquor  thoroughly 
fine  before  it  be  bottled ;  or  to  open  the  bottles  after  two  or  three  days 
bottling,  to  give  them  vent,  and  cork  them  up  again  ;  obferving  to 
lay  the  bottle  fo  as  that  the  liquor  may  always  keep  the  cork  wet  and 
fwelkd.  Mean  cyder  is  more  apt  to  break  the  bottles  than  rich. 

Bottled  liquors  fhould  be  expofed  as  little  as  poffible  to  the  air  ; 
placing  them  on  the  ground  is  better  than  a  frame,  and  fand  better 
than  the  bare  ground. 

The  ripening  of  bottled  liquors  is  haftened  by  their  being  fet  in  a 
warm  place,  or  expofed  to  the  fun. 

BO  l'TOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  lowed  part  of  a  thing, 
in  contradillindlion  to  the  top  or  upper  part. 

The  bottom  of  a  veffel,  wherein  water  boils,  is  found  contiderably 
colder  than  it  was  fome  time  before  boiling:  infomuch  that  the  hand 
may  bear  it  in  the  former  cafe,  not  in  the  latter. 

Bottom,  in  navigation,  implies  the  ground,  or  furface  of  the 
earth  under  water;  or  the  bed  of  a  river,  harbour,  &c. 

Ray  obferves,  that  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  level  ;  i.  e.  the  defeent 
from  the  fhore  to  the  deep  is  equable  and  uniform  ;  but  the  bottoms 
of  fome  feas  are  found  higher  than  others. 

Bottom  of  a  fhip.  Merchant-fhips  are  mbch  broader  bottomed 
than  frigates  ;  diips  of  war  are  a  mean  between  the  two. 

Bottom  fometimes  implies  the  whole  fliip,  or  veffel  ;  as  Englifh 
bottoms,  foreign  bottoms,  &c. 

Bottom  alfo  denotes  what  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a  veffel  ;  as 
fundus  urina ,  the  fediment  of  urine. 

Bottom -Jlonc,  a  kind  of  ore,  or  iron-done,  in  the  mines  of 
Staffordfhire. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  implies  a  marine  contract,  for 
borrowing  money,  by  pledging  the  bottom  of  the  fliip,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Bottomry  alfo  implies  money  lent  to  a  merchant,  on  the  credit 
of  a  (hip,  and  for  which  the  lender  is  to  receive  a  larger  intered  than 
common,  becaufe  the  money  is  lent  at  the  hazard  of  the  lender  ;  it 
not  being  recoverable  from  the  merchant  if  the  (hip  be  loft. 

It  is  ena£fed  by  dat.  19  Geo.  II.  that  after  Augult  1,  1746,  every 
fum  of  money  lent  on  bottomry ,  upon  the  fhips  of  any  fubjedts  to  or 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  (hall  be  lent  only  on  the  (hip,  or  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  laden  on  board  her,  and  fo  expreffed  in  the  condition  of 
the  bond  ;  and  the  benefit  of  falvage  fhail  be  granted  to  the  lender, 
his  agents,  &c;  who  only  fhail  have  a  right  to  make  alfurance  on 
the  money  lent :  and  no  borrower  of  money  on  bottomry  fhail  reco¬ 
ver  more  on  any  alfurance  than  the  value  of  his  intered  on  thefhip 
or  effedfs,  exclufive  of  the  money  borrowed.  And  if  the  value  of 
his  intered  doth  not  amount  to  the  money  borrow  ed,  he  fhail  be  re- 
fpondble  to  the  lender  for  the  furplus,  with  lawful  intered  for  the 
fame,  together  with  the  alfurance,  and  all  charges  whatfoever,  &c. 
notw'ithdanding  the  fhip  and  merchandize  fhail  be  totally  lolt. 

There  is  a  fidfitious  way  of  taking  up  money,  in  the  nature  of 
bottomry ,  upon  fuppofition  of  a  fhip  and  mader,  when,  indeed,  there 
is  no  fuch  fhip  or  mader  in  being  :  the  condition  reciting,  if  that 
fhip  (naming  her)  fhail  not  arrive  at  fuch  a  place,  within  twelve 
months,  the  money  agreed  on  to  be  paid,  fhail  be  paid  ;  but  if  the 
fhip  fhail  arrive,  then  nothing  is  to  be  paid.  This  unjuftifiable 
method  of  railing  money  is  a  common  practice  among  the  Italians; 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  too  frequently  ufed  by  fome  perl’ons 
on  this  fide  the  water.  See  Commercial  Lazv. 

BOTTONY.  a  crofs  bottony ,  in  heraldry,  terminates  at  each 
end  in  three  buds,  knots,  or  buttons,  refembling,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  three-leaved  grafs  ;  on  which  accoum  Segion,  in  his  Trcfor 
Heraldique,  terms  it  croix  t reflee.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of 
St.  Maurice. 

BOTTRYS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the  cheno 
podium.  See  the  article  Goose  -foot. 

BOTTS,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  worms  infeding  horfes 
and  other  cattle. 

The  botts  which  breed  in  the  domach  of  horfes,  and  which  are 
fometimes  the  caufe  of  convulfions,  appear  to  be  very  large  maggots, 
compofed  of  circular  rings,  with  little  lharp  prickly  feet  along  the' 
lides  of  their  bellies.  See  the  article  HoRSE-ws/mr. 

Bott  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of  grubs  which  dedroy  the  grafs  in 
bowling-greens,  &c. 

BOVATA  terra,  in  old  writers,  anoxgate  of  land,  or  fo  much 
as  an  ox  can  plough  in  a  year,  edimated  at  15,  18,  or  20  acres  ;  the 
yearly  rent  for  which  was  from  13  to  2.0s.  i 

BOUCHE  of  court,  denotes  meat  and  drink  at  court,  free  of  cod. 

This  cuftom  was  anciently  inufe,  as  well  in  the  houfesof  noble¬ 
men,  as  in  the  king’s  court ;  but  the  privilege  fometimes  extended 
only  to  bread, beer,  and  wine. 

BOUDS,  the  name  given  to  the  weevils,  in  fome  countries. 

BOUGE-raw/,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  pf  a  fifh  of  the  boops 
kind.  It’s  nofe  is  long  and  pointed  ;  it’s  back  is  of  a  reddifh  blue, 
it’s  tail  red,  and  it’s  belly  of  a  fine  lilvery  white.  It's  whole  body  is 
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lhorter  and  broader  than  the  common  kind  of  boops.  If  is  caught 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  fome  of  the  Italian  markets 
BOUGH.  Green  boughs  made  part  of  the  ancient  decorations  of 
altars  and  temples,  efpecially  on  fedival  occalions. 

Boughs  of  oak  were  offered  to  J  upiter  ;  thofe  of  laurel  to  Apollo  • 
of  olive  to  Minerva ;  myrtle  to  Venus;  ivy  to  Bacchus;  pine  tn 
Pan  ;  and  cyprefs  to  Pluto.  P  . 

BOUGEOIR,  the  French  term  for  wax  candledicks. 
BOUGIE,  a  F rench  word  fignifying  a  wax  candle,  and  applied  to 
a  machine,  or  medicated  tent,  which  (as  the  wax  candle  formerly 
was)  is  introduced  into  the  urethra  for  removing  obftrudhons  there 
Monf.  Daran,  a  French  furgeon,  boafted  of  his  introducing  them 
as  an  improvement  in  his  art,  and  acquired  confiderable  profit  by 
making  and  felling  them.  Scultetus,  about  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  ufed  bougies  in  difeafes  of  the  urethra,  and  pro¬ 
bably  Monf.  Daran  took  the  hint  from  him. 

Different  compofitions  have  been  ufed,  and  generally  mercury 
was  a  part  in  them.  Riverius  made  a  plailler  as  follows  •  R.  Ol 
ohv.  lb.  iv.  cerae  citrin.  lb.  ij.  minii  &  ceruf.  dd  lb.  i.  fs’.  tereb* 
Venet.  &  rez.  alb.  da  g  i ij.  m. 

.  Whether  the  bougies  are  made  up  of  this,  or  any  other  compofi- 
tion,  they  muff  be  of  different  fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  knitting 
needle,  to  that  of  a  goofe  quill.  They  are  made  of  linen  rags 
fpread  wi  th  a  proper  matter,  and  then  rolled  up  as  follows.  Hav¬ 
ing  fpread  any  quantity  of  linen  rag  with  the  compofirion  that  is 
cho.en  for  the  purpole,  cut  it  into  flips,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  lone 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad  ;  then  dexteroufly  roll  them 
on  a  glazed  tile  into  the  form  of  a  wax  candle.  And  as  the  end  of 
the  bougie  that  is  to  be  entered  firif  into  the  urethra,  fhould  be  fome 
what  (mailer  than  the  relf,  it  would  be  as  well  to  cut  the  flips  a  lit¬ 
tle  tapering.  It  fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  when  the  bouses  are 
rolled  up,  that  fide  mud  be  outward,  on  which  the  plaifter  isTpread. 

Monf.  Daran,  and  fome  others,  attributed  the  adlion  of  their 
bougies  to  the  compofition  they  made  ufe  of  in  forming  them  Mr 
bharpe  apprehended,  that  as  much  of  their  efficacy  was  owing  to 
the  cpmprefiion  they  made  on  the  affedled  part,  as  to  any  other 
principle.^  And  Mr.  Aikin  juftly  fays,  as  it  is  evident  that  bsuries 
of  very  different  compofitions,  fucceed  equally  well  in  curing  the 
fame  diforders  in  the  urethra,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  adt  bv 
means  of  any  peculiar  qualities  in  their  compofition,  but  by  means 
of  lome  property  common  to  them  all.  This  muft  be  their  mecha 
meal  form  and  texture,  therefore  their  mode  of  adion  mtift  befim- 
ple  compreffion. 

4  he  efficacy  of  mere  compreffion  in  many  cafes  of  conftri&ion  is 
well  known,  from  the  ufe  of  fponge  tents  for  widening  parts  that 
are  ftraitened  by  cicatrices  ;  and  admitting  obftrudtions  in  the 
urethra  to  be  from  a  conftridtion  formed  by  cicatrized  ulcers  or  a 
projection  of  the  fpongy  fubllanceof  the  urethra  into  the  cana’l,  we 
may  eafily  conceive  that  a  gentle  continued  elaffic  compreffion  will 
in  time,  overcome  the  difeafe.  We  may  alfo  readily  account  for 
the  inferior  efficacy  of  metallic  and  whalebone  bougies,  from  their 
not  having  the  property  of  fwelling  with  moifture,  and  therefore 
not  making  fo  equal  a  compreffion. 

As  to  bougies  procuring  a  difeharge  of  matter,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  mechanical  lbmulus  of  a  foreign  body,  in  fuch  a  tender  part 
though  free  from  difeafe,  muft  produce  it  in  fome  degree,  and  that 
this  will  be  varied  according  to  the  chemically  irritating  quality  of 
the  compofition,  and  the  irritable  ftate  of  the  urethra  ;  but  it  feems 
an  abfurdity  to  apply  a  topic  made  uniform  throughout,  to  the 
whole  length  of  a  canal,  with  a  view  ofproducing  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects  upon  a  particular  part  of  it,  by  means  of  fome  powerful  quality 
in  the  ingredients.  As  to  that  part  of  the  bougie  which  was  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  difeafed  part  being  particularly  covered  with  matter, 
this  circumftance  is  owing  to  the  greater  irritation  of  the  urethra 
where  the  diforder  is,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  it. 

BOUILLON,  in  farriery,  an  excrefcence  or  lump  of  flefh  grow¬ 
ing  on  or  near  a  horfe’s  frufh,  and  making  him  halt.  \ 

BO  VISTA,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  botanifts  to  exprefs  puff-ball 
or  dufty  mufhrooms,  which  are  fometimes  called  the  devil’s  fnuff- 
boxes. 

BOULCOLACA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  modern  Greeksto 
the  fpedtre  of  fome  wicked  perfon,  wftio  dying  excommunicated  by 
the  patriarch,  was  re-animated  by  the  devil,  and  caufed  great  diftur- 
PeoPle’  of  which  they  tell  many  ftrange  ftories. 
BOULDER-mz/fi,  thofe  built  of  round  flints  or  pebbles  laid  in  a 
ftiong  mortar,  ufed  where  the  fea  has  a  beach  caft  up,  and  where 
plenty  of  flints  may  be  had. 

BOULIN1S,  a  copper  coin  ftruck  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  equal  in 
value  to  the  baiocco. 

BOULT1NE,  or  Boltel,  in  archite&ure,  a  term  applied  by 
workmen  to  a  convex  moulding,  whofe  periphery  is  juft  i  of  a  cir- 
cle  placed  next  below  the  plinth,  in  the  Tufcanand  Doric  capitals. 

BOULUKE,  in  the  Turkifh  military  orders,  a  body  of  janifa- 
ries,  commanded  by  an  officer,  and  fent  upon  fome  particular  enter- 
prife  :  they  are  feledted  out  of  the  body  for  this  fervice  ;  and,  when 
it  is  over,  are  received  into  their  former  companies  again. 

™7BOUNLE’  in  *ooloSy’.  a  na.me  applied  by  the  people  in  the 
Weft  of  England  to  a  fpecies  of  the  fqualus,  called -Jcymnos  and  fey* 
hus  by  old  writers,  and  catulus  major  by  the  moderns.  The  Italians 
call  hfcorzone.  Artcdi  diftinguifhes  it  by  the  name  of  the  reddifh 
variegated  fqualus,  with  the  pinna  ani,  in  the  middle  fpace  between 
the  anus  and  tail. 

BOUND,  in  dancing,  is  properly  a  fpring  from  one  foot  to  the 
other  ;  and  thus  differs  from  a  hop,  where  the  fpring  i§  from  one 
foot  to  the  fame.  It  alfo  differs  from  a  half  coupie,  fince,  in  the 
latter,  the  body  always  bears  on  the  floor,  either  on  one  foot  or  the 
other  ;  whereas,  in  the  bound,  it  is  thrown  quite  from  the  floor. 

BOUNTY, 
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BOUNTY,  in  commerce,  is  a  premium  paid  by  the  ftate  to  the 
exporters  of  certain  goods,  on  their  taking  oath,  or  giving  bond,  in 
fome  cafes,  not  to  reland  the  fame  in  England. 

There  are  bounties,  fettled  by  parliament,  on  the  exportation  of 
Britifli  fail-cloth,  on  ribbands,  fluffs,  fifli,  flefh,  gold  and  fllver  lace, 
corn,  &c. 

Bounty,  fifteen  Anne  s,  for  augmenting  poor  livings  under  50/. 
a  year,  confifts  of  the  produce  of  the  firfl-fruits  and  tenths,  after  de¬ 
fraying  the  charges  and  penfions  payable  out  of  the  fame.  See  the 
article  Augmentation. 

BOURDIN,  grand,  a  genus  of  univalve  fhell-fifh,  called  aurus 
marina.  See  the  article  Ear -Jhell. 

BOURDON NE',  in  heraldry,  called  alfo  pommete,  denotes  a 
crofs  whofe  extremities  are  turned  round  like  the  ends  of  a  pilgrim’s 

^  BOURGUIGNOTTE,  a  piece  of  armour  for  defending  the 
head  ;  being  a  kind  of  cafque  open  before,  and  proof  againft  either 
pike  or  mulquet. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  the  followers  of  Antoinette  Bourignon, 
who,  pretending  to  be  infpired,  fet  up  a  kind  of  quietfim  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

BOUSTROPHEDON,  in  literature,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
ancient  method  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  wherein  the  lines 
were  continued  forwards  and  backwards,  like  the  furrows  in  plough¬ 
ing.  Paufanias  mentions  feveral  ancient  infcriptions  written  in  this 

manner.  . 

BOUTADE,  in  mufic,  fignifies  an  irregular  flight  or  movement, 

without  art  or  ftuay. 

BOUTAEL,  in  ichthyology,  an  Eaft  Indian  fifh  of  the  lamprey 
kind,  caught  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  other  (landing  waters :  it  is  very 
wholefome  and  well  tafled. 

BOUTANT,  in  archite&ure.  An  ^frc-BouTANT  is  an  arch  or 
buttrefs,  ferving  to  fuftain  a  vault,  and  is  itfelf  fuflainea  by  fome 
maflive  pile,  or  ftrong  wall.  A  pillar  eoutant  is  a  large  chain  or 
pile  of  (tone,  made  to  fupport  a  wall,  vault,  or  terrace. 

BOUTE',  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when  his  legs  are 
in  a  ftrait  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet ;  a  fhort-jointed  horfe  is 
moll  apt  to  be  haute . 

BOUTS-rrWr,  in  French  poetry,  imply  a  certain  number  of 
rhymes  difpofed  in  order,  and  given  to  a  poet,  together  with  a  fub- 
je£l,  for  him  to  fill  up  with  verfes,  ending  with  the  fame  words  and 
order.  An  inftance  hereof  may  be  given  in  the  following  fet  of 
rhymes,  filled  up  by  P.  Commire. 


Tout  eJJ  grand  dans  le  roi,  Vafpeci  Jeul  de  Jon  bufle 

Rend  nos  fiers  ennemis  plus  f  raids  que  dcs  glaipons. 

Et  Guillaume  11  attend  quele  terns  des  moiflons, 

Pour  Je  voir  foccombet  fous  un  bras  ft  robufte, 
phj on  ne  nous  vante  plus' les  miracles  d’  Augufte  ; 

Louis  de  bien  regner  lui  feroit  des  lemons  : 

Horace  en  vain  I’egale  aux  dieux  dans  fes  chanfons : 

Moins  que  mon  heros  il  etoit  J age  &  jufte,  &c. 


BOU VIERA,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fmall,  broad,  and 
flat  freflh  water  fifh,  ufually  called  bubulca. 

BOW,  arcus,  a  weapon  of  offence  made  of  Heel,  wood,  horn,  or 
other  elaftic  matter,  which,  after  being  bent  by  means  of  a  firing 
fattened  to  it’s  two  ends,  in  returning  to  it’s  natural  ftate,  throws  out 
an  arrow  with  prodigious  force. 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  is,  without  all  doubt,  of  the  earlieft  antiquity. 
It  has  likewife  been  the  mod  univerfal  of  all  weapons,  having  ob¬ 
tained  amongft  the  molt  barbarous  and  remote  people,  who  had  the 
leaf!  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  bow  is  a  weapon  of  offence  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  at  this  day  ;  and  in  Europe,  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  fire-arms,  a  part  of  the  infantry  were  armed  with  bows. 
Lewis  XI.  firft  abolifhed  the  ufe  of  them  in  France,  introducing,  in 
their  place,  the  halberd,  pike,  and  broad-fword.  The  long  boiu 
was  formerly  in  great  vogue  in  England,  and  many  laws  mere  made 
to  encourage  the  ufe  of  it.  The  parliament  under  Henry  VIII. 
complained  of  the  difufe  of  long  bows,  heretofore  the  fafeguard  and 
defence  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  it’s  enemies. 
There  was  alfo  the  crofs-W,  chiefly  ufed,  when,  through  any  im¬ 
becility  of  the  arm  or  back,  the  former  could  not  be  managed. 

The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery,  and  thofe  who  pra&ifed 
therein,  archers,  or  bow- men. 

BOW,  crofs,  called  alfo  arbalet,  confifts  of  a  fteel  bow,  fet  in  a  (haft 
of  wood,  furnifhed  with  a  firing  and  a  trigger ,  and  is  bent  with  a 
piece  of  iron  fitted  for  that  purpofe.  It  ferves  to  throw  darts,  large 
arrows,  bullets,  & c. 

Bow,  in  mufic,  a  fmall  machine,  which,  being  drawn  over  the 
firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  makes  it  refound.  It  is  compofed 
of  a  fmall  flick,  to  which  are  fattened  eighty  or  an  hundred  horfe- 
hairs,  and  a  ferew  which  ferves  to  give  thefe  hairs  the  proper  ten- 

lion. 

Bow,  among  artificers,  denotes  a  flexible  inftrument,  confifting 
of  a  piece  of  fteel  or  iron,  to  the  two  ends  of  which  is  fattened  a  cat¬ 
gut:  it  is  ufed  by  watchmakers,  fmiths,  &c.  for  the  piercing  and 
turning  divers  forts  of  works.  Operators  in  mofaic  work  ufe  a  bow 
with  a  brafs  wire,  for  fawing  hard  and  precious  ftones  ;  and  letter— 
carters  have  alfo  a  bow,  wherewith  to  keep  the  matrix  even.  See 
the  article  FouNDEkY. 

Bow,  among  builders,  a  beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  with  three  long 
ferews,  that  direft  a  lath  of  wood  or  fteel  to  any  arch  :  chiefly  ufed 
in  drawing  draughts  of  (hips,  and  projections  of  the  fphere ;  or 
where-ever  it  is  requifite  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow  is  alfo  an  inftrument  formeily  ufed  at  fea  for  taking  the  fun  s 
altitude ;  confifting  of  a  large  arch  of  ninety  degrees  graduated ;  a 
No.  3-2,  Vox..  I, 
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(hank  or  ftafl,  a  (hade  vane,  a  fight  vane,  and  an  horizon  vane.  It 
is  now  out  of  ufe.  , 

Bow,  in  naval  architecture,  the  round  part  of  a  (hip’s  fide  for- 
war  caching  from  where  the  planks  begin  to  bend  inward,  till 
tiey  c  ole  at  the  ftetn  or  prow.  A  (hip  with  a  narrow  boaJti  is  com-^ 
mon  y  found  to  fail  farter  than  with  a  broad  one  ;  but  is  not  fo  well 
calculated  for  a  high  fea,  being  apt,  for  want  of  fufficient  refiftance, 
to  plunge  her  fore-part  very  deep,  and  endanger  the  marts  and  rig- 
gmg,  as  well  as  (train  the  hull  :  the  former  of  thefe  is  called,  by 
leamen,  a  lean,  and  the  latter  a  bluff -bow. 

Bow -bearer,  an  under  oilicer  of  the  foreft,  who  is  to  obferve  and 
take  notice  of  all  manner  of  trefpafs  againft  vert  or  venifon  ;  and  to 
attach,  or  caufe  to  be  attached,  the  offenders,  in  the  next  court  of 
attachment. 

Bow-cap,  in  botany,  one  of  the  forms  or  pofitions  of  the  leaves 
of  flowers,  wherein  the  leaves  are  laid  ovef  each  other  fomewhat 
converfely,  but  not  plaited. 

Bow- dye,  a  new  kind  of  fcarlet  red,  fuperior  to  madder;  but, 
with  refpeft  to  fixednefs  and  duration,  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet 
grain.  It  was  imported  into  England  in  the  year  1643. 

Bow  of  the  gills,  in  ichthyology,  denotes  the  convex  part  of  each 
gdl,  each  being  a  long  femicircle,  terminated  by  many  lamina , 
which  form  what  they  term  the  leaf. 

Bow-grace,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  frame  or  compofition  of  old 
ropes,  or  junks  of  cables,  ufually  laid  out  at  the  boivs,  (terns,  and 
fides  of  ttiip^,  to  preferve  them  from  great  flakes  of  ice,  chiefly 
when  they  fail  in  high  north  or  fouth  latitudes, 

Bow -net ,  or  wheel,  a  machine  chiefly  ufed  for  catching  lobfler9 
arid  cray-filh  :  it  is  made  of  two  round  wicker  bafkets.  pointed  at 
the  end,  one  of  which  is  thruft  into  the  other  ;  at  the' mouth  is  a 
little  rim,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  bent  a  little  inwards.  They 
alfo  ufe  it  to  catch  fparrows  with. 

Bows  oj  a  fiddle,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  placed  arch-wife,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe ’s  back,  to  give  the  faddle  it’s  proper 
form,  and  keep  it  tight. 

Bow,  on  the,  in  fea  affairs,  implies  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  com¬ 
prehended  between  fome  diftant  objeff,  and  that  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  which  is  right  a-head,  and  to  which  the  (Flip’s  ftem  points. 

B ow-fprit,  or  Bolt -fprit,  in  a  ftiip,  is  a  kind  of  matt  fixed  in 
an  oblique  pofition,  proje&ing  over  the  ftem,  and  it’s  keel  fattened 
to  the  partners  of  the  foremart,  and,  farther  fupported  by  the  fore- 
ftays,  it  ferves  to  carry  the  fprit-fail,  fprit-topfail,  and  jack-ftaff. 
See  Plate  125,  fig.  1,  n ,  16,  fig.  2,  n.  68. 

1  he  bow-f prit  fhould  be  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  main-maft, 
and  it  s  thicknefs  equal  to  the  mizen-maft ;  when  it  is  twelve  fa¬ 
thoms  five  feet  long,  it’s  yard  mull  be  eight  fathoms  two  feet  long  ; 
and  the  top-maftof  the  buwfi prit  three  fathoms  and  one  foot. 

Bow-f  ewes.  Seethe  article  Garbling  of  bow-f aves. 

BO  WELLING,  theadlof  pulling  out  the  entrails  of  an  animal. 
Bozvelling  makes  part  of  the  procefsof  embalming. 

BoWelling  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  punilhment  of  traitors  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  are  to  have  their  bodies  ripped  open,  their  bowels  tom 
forth,  and  burnt  before  them. 

BOWER,  in  gardening,  a  fhady  place,  under  covert  of  trees  or 
branches  interwoven.  A  bower  may  be  either  round  or  fquare  at  the 
bottom,  and  made  with  a  fort  of  dome  or  cieling  at  top. 

BOWET,  or  Bowess,  in  falconry,  fignifies  a  young  hawk  that 
draws  things  out  of  her  neft,  and  covets  to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a  ball  of  wood,  for  the  ufe  of  bowling ;  or 
avert'd  of  capacity,  wherein  to  hold  liquors. 

BOWLDER^/w,  a  fpecies  of  fmall  ftones,  found  oil  the  fhores 
of  the  fea,  and  banks  of  rivers ;  they  are  of  a  different  texture  and 
figure,  but  generally  roundifh,  which  form  they  acquire  by  being 
bowled  and  tumbled  to  and  fro  by  the  action  of  the  water;  whence 
the  name  bowlder- ftones. 

BOWLING,  or  Bow-line,  among  feamen,  fignifies  a  fmall 
line  fattened  to  the  leeches  of  fquare  fails,  in  order  to  draw  the  wea¬ 
ther-edge  of  the  fail  further  forward,  by  which  means  the  (hip  will 
be  nearer  to  the  wind.  The  bow-\\ne  belongs  to  all  fails,  except 
the  fprit-fail,  and  fprit-top-fail ;  where  it  is  omitted  for  want  of 
room  to  hale  it  forwards  by  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  thofe  fails  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  clofe  by  a  wind.  They  fay, 

Sharp  the  bow-Wnz  ;  i.  e,  hale  it  tight,  or  pull  it  hard. 

Hale  up  the  bou>- line  ;  i.  e.  pull  it  harder  forward  on. 

Check,  eafe,  or  run  up  the  mv-line  ;  let  it  be  more  flack. 

Bow-line  bridles,  the  fmall  ropes  by  which  the  bow-lines  are  faf- 
tened  to  the  leeches  of  the  fail. 

Bow-line  knot,  fignifies  a  knot  that  will  not  flip,  by  which  they 
fatten  the  bow-line  bridle  to  the  crengles. 

Bowling,  the  name  of  a  well-known  fport,  being  the  a£l  or  art 
of  throwing  bowls  at  a  jack  or  block. 

In  howling,  much  depends  on  the  knowlege  of  the  ground,  and 
the  right  choice  of  a  bowl  fuitable  to  it ;  for  clofe  alleys,  the  flat  bowl 
is  preferred  :  for  green  fwards  plain  and  level,  the  boivl  as  round  as 
a  ball. 

BowLiNG-^rmt,  a  kind  of  parterre  laid  with  fine  turf,  and  de- 
figned  for  the  exercife  of  bowling. 

Bowling  -green,  in  gardening,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  parterre  in  a 
grove,  or  before  a  houfe,  laid  with  fine  turf,  requiring  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  mowed,  laid  out  in  compartments  of  various  figures,  with 
dwarf  trees  and  other  decorations. 

The  French  and  Italians  have  lowUng-pycttw%  only  for  ornament ; 
being  either  unacquainted  with,  or  not  fancying  the  exercife,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  they  were  firft  made  in  England. 

BOWSING,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  haling  or  pulling  together. 
Thus,  haling  upon  a  tack  is  called  bowfing  upon  a  tack ;  and  when 
they  would  have  the  men  pull  all  together,  they  cry,  bowfe  away. 

5  D  Bowfe 
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Bowfe  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  gunners  when  they  hale  upon  their 
tackles,  to  thruft  a  picceout  of  a  port ;  in  which  cafe  they  cry, 
bowfe  boa,  i.  e.  pull  more  upon  the  tackle  ;  alfo  when  there  is  occa- 
fion  to  pull  more  on  the  tackle  than  otherwife,  they  fay,  bowje  upon 
the  tackle. 

BOWYERS,  artificers  whofe  employment  or  occupation  is  to 
make  bows.  The  company  of  bowycrs,  in  the  city  of  London,  was 
fir(l  incorporated  in  1622,  and  confifts  of  a  mailer,  two  wardens, 
twelve  afliftants,  and  thirty-two  on  the.  livery. 

BOX,  buxus,  the  name  of  a  well-known  tree,  of  which  botanifls 
enumerate  feven  fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  box- tree.  2.  1  he  narrow- 
leaved  fox-tree.  3.  The  ftriped  box.  4.  The  gold-edged  fox-tree. 
5.  The  dwarf  box.  6.  The  dwarf  Itriped  box.  7. 1  he  filver-edged 
box. 

The  firfl:  and  fecond  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  upon  Box- hill, 
near  Dorking,  in  Surry,  where  were  formerly  large  trees  of  thefe 
kinds  :  but  of  late  they  have  been  pretty  much  deflroyed  ;  yet  there 
are  great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  remaining,  which  are  of  a  conli- 
derable  bignefs.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  ufeful  for  turners, 
engravers,  and  mathematical  mflrument  makers  ;  it  being  lo  hard, 
clofe,  and  ponderous,  as  to  fink  in  water ;  w-hich  renders  it  very 
valuable  for  divers  utenfils,  fuch  as  combs,  fpoons,  tooth-pick- 
cafes,  &c. 

The  feafons  for  planting  this  are  the  autumn,  and  very  early  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  the  bell  fpecies  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  dwarf  Dutch 
box.  The  edgings'of  box  are  now  onlv  planted  on  the  fides  of  bor¬ 
ders  next  walls,  and  not,  as  was  fome  time  fince  the  fafhion,  all 
round  borders  or  fruit-beds,  in  the  middle  of  gardens,  unlefs  they 
have  a  gravel  walk  between  them,  in  which  bafe  it  ferves  to  keep 
the  earth  of  the  borders  from  w  a  filing  down  on  the  walks  in  hard 
rains,  and  fouling  the  gravel. 

Box  yields  a  chemical  oil  and  fpirit  by  diftillation,  of  fame  ufc  in 
medicine,  and  it’s  decodlion  is  by  fome  held  equal  in  virtue  to 
guaiacum. 

Box-tree  fand,  in  botany,  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant,  the  male  flowers  have  no  petals,  but  a  column  of  (la¬ 
mina,  which  are  joined  at  bottom  into  a  cylinder.  The  female 
flowers  have  a  fwelling  empalementof  one  leaf,  with  one  tubulous 
petal.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifli  Wefl-lndies.  It 
is  a  genus  of  the  monoccia  clafs,  of  which  we  know  but  one  fpecies. 

If  the  fruit  of  this  plant  remain  on  till  fully  ripe,  it  will  burft  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  with  an  explofion  like  the  report  of  a  piltol  ; 
by  W'hich  the  feeds  are  call  round  to  a  confiderable  diftance:  thefe 
feeds,  when  green,  vomit  and  purge,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
what  a-kin  to  the  nux  vomica. 

Box-tree ,  African,  Myrjine,  is  a  plant  w7hofe  corolla  hath  five 
petals,  to  the  top  whereof  the  filaments  are  joined  ;  the  capfule  is 
muricated,  and  contains  five  cells,  with  a  (ingle  feed  in  each.  It  is 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs. 

Box  alfo  denotes  a  cafe  for  holding  things ;  as  a  falve-fox,  &c. 

Box  likewife  implies  a  kind  of  variable  meafure  :  thus  the  box 
of  quick-filver  contains  from  1  to  2  cwt ;  of  prunellas,  about  1400 ; 
of  rings  for  keys,  two  grofs,  &c. 

Box,  a  place  under  the  coachman’s  feat,  wherein  he  puts  things 
wanted  for  the  fervice  of  the  coach  orhorfes. 

Box,  dice,  a  narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within,  wherein  the 
dice  are  thrown  and  (haken. 

The  Roman  dice-fox,  called  pyrgus,  was  placed  immoveable  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  being  open  at  both  ends,  and  channelled 
alfo  within  ;  over  the  top  was  put  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which 
the  dice  were  call  out  of  the  fritillus ;  whence  defeending,  they 
fell  through  the  bottom  on  the  table ;  by  which  all  pra£lifing  on 
them  with  the  fingers,  as  palming,  topping,  dabbing,  were  effec¬ 
tually  prevented. 

Box-/Vsw,  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherein  heaters  for  ironing  linen  are 
inclofed. 

Box-money,  at  hazard,  is  that  paid  the  fox-keeper,  or  him  who 
furnifhes  the  box  and  dice. 

Betters  have  the  advantage  over  callers,  as  they  have  no  box- 
money  to  pay. 

Box  of  a  plough,  is  that  crofs-piece  in  the  head  of  the  plough, 
through  which  thefpindle  of  the  two  wheels  paffes,  and  to  which 
are  faffened  the  two  crow-ftaves.  It  is  placed  crofs-wife  with  the 
beam,  and  (lands  much  below  it,  and  not  far  from  the  ground. 

Box,  firong,  a  coffer  of  iron  or  thick  wood,  ufed  chiefly  for 
putting  money  in  :  it  is  difficult  either  to  be  opened  or  forced,  being 
fecured  within  with  iron  plates,  and  a  lock  with  feveral  bolts. 

Box,  in  ichthyology,  denotes  a  fmall  fifh,  more  ufually  known 
by  the  name  of  loops,  from  the  largenefs  of  it’s  eyes ,  it  is  caught 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Box  of  a  watch,  it’s  outer  cafe  or  cover. 

Box  of  a  wheel,  the  aperture  wherein  the  axis  turns. 

Box-hauling,  among  feamen,  denotes  a  particular  method  of 
veering  a  (hip,  when  the  fwell  of  the  fea  renders  tacking  imprac¬ 
ticable.  See  the  article  Veering. 

Boxes,  in  a  play-houfe,  little  apartments  behind  and  near  the 
pit ;  fuch  are  the  front-foxcr,  (lag e-boxes,  &c. 

BOXERS,  pugiles,  a  kind  of  athleta,  who  anciently  combated 
with  their  fills.  Thefe  boxers  underwent  fuch  ftrange  disfigure¬ 
ments,  that  frequently  they  could  not  be  known,  and  became  the 
obje&  of  many  railleries,  particularly  from  the  poets  Lucilius  and 
■Lucian. 

BOXING,  theexercife  of  fighting  with  the  fids  ;  called  by  the 
Romans  pugillatus,  and,  among  us,  trial  of  manhood. 

The  ancient  method  of  boxing  may  be  diftingui(hed  into  three 
fpecies  ;  viz.  1.  where  the  head  and  hands  were  naked  ;  2.  where 
the  hands  were  armed,  and  the  head  naked  ,  and  3.  where  the  head 
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was  covered  with  a  cap  called  amphotides,  and  the  hands  alfo  fur- 
nifiicd  with  the  cafi us. 

The  champions  fometimes  fought  with  their  naked  fills,  and 
at  others,  with  a  (lone  or  leaden  ball  grafped  in  them. 

Boxing,  among  failors,  vulgarly  termed  boxing  the  compafs,  de¬ 
notes  the  rehearfing  the  feveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  proper 
order. 

Boxing  alfo  implies  an  operation,  performed  by  having  the  head 
fails  a-back,  in  order  to  receive  the  wind  in  a  direction  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  their  furfaccs,  that  the  (hip’s  head  may  thereby  be  thrown 
back  into  the  line  of  her  courfe,  after  (he  had,  by  ncg!e£t  of  the 
helmfman,  or  otherwife,  inclined  to  the  windward  of  it. 

Boxing  likewife  fignifies  the  tapping  of  a  tree,  to  make  it  yield 
it’s  juice.  Thus,  boxing  of  maple  is  performed  by  making  an  hole 
w'ith  an  ax  or  chilTel  into  the  fide  of  a  tree,  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  out  of  it  flows  a  liquor  from  which  fugar  is  made.  See 
the  articles  Bleeding  and  Sap. 

BOXUS,  in  natural  hillory,  the  common  mijletoe. 

BOYAR,  a  term  applied  to  a  Ruffian  lord,  orgrandee  ;  thefame 
with  the  upper  nobility  of  other  countries. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  with  a  parapet,  which 
ferves  as  a  communication  between  two  trenches.  It  runs  parallel 
to  the  w'orks  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and  ferves  as  a  line  of  con- 
travallation,  not  only  to  hinder  the  fallies  of  the  befieged,  but  alfo 
to  fecure  the  miners.  But  when  it  is  a  particular  cut  that  runs 
from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fpot  of  ground,  it  is  drawn  fo  as 
not  to  be  enfiladed  or  fcoured  by  the  (hot  from  the  town. 

BOYER,  a  fmall  veffel  of  burden,  refembling  a  fmack,  with 
only  one  tall  mall,  and  a  bolt-fprit.  It  has  a  double  bottom,  and 
a  forked  mad. 

BOYE1S,  idolatrous  prieffs  among  the  fa vages  of  Florida. 

Every  pried  attends  a  particular  idol,  and  the  natives  addrefs 
themfel  ves  to  the  pried  of  that  id61  to  which  they  intend  to  pay  their 
devotion. 

The  idol  is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  his  ufual  offering  is  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco. 

BOYLE’s  lectures,  a  courfe  of  eight  fermons,  preached  an¬ 
nually  ;  fet  on  foot,  in  London,  by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
in  1691  ;  the  defign  of  which  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  theChriftian 
religion  againft  infidels,  wfithout  defeending  to  any  controverfies 
among  Chriflians.  They  are  fupported  by  a  yearly  (Upend  of  50I. 
for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarterly  ;  charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parifh'of 
Brill,  in  Bucks. 

BOYUNA,  in  zoology,  an  American  fpecies  of  ferpent,  which 
is  very  long  and  (lender.  It  is  all  over  black  ;  and  has  exaftly  the 
fmell  of  a  fox,  but  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nobody  can  endure  to 
approach  it. 

BRABANCIONES,  in  middle-age  waiters,  a  kind  of  Nether- 
land  foldiery,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  little  better  than  commif- 
fioned  banditti,  who  engaged  to  fight  for  thofe  who  would  give  them 
mod  pay.  Brabant  was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thefe  troops. 

BRABE,  the  name  of  an  herb,  which  grows  a  cubit  high, 
(hooting  forth  the  branches  on  each  fide  with  leaves  refembling  in 
fhape  thofe  of  the  lepidium,  but  are  fofter  and  whiter,  and  bear  at 
the  top  an  umbel  of  flowers  like  the  alder. 

BRABEJUM,  in  botany,  African  almond,  a  native  of  the 
country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  feldom  grows  above 
eight  or  nine  feet  high  in  Europe,  being  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  winter  ir.  the  open  air.  We  have  hut  one  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
which  is  of  the  telrandria  monogynia  clafs. 

BRABEUTES,  or  Brabeuta,  fipaSeulYi;,  in  antiquity,  an  officer 
among  the  Greeks,  who  prefided  at  the  public  games,  and  decided 
controverfies  that  happened  among  the  antagonilts  in  the  gymnical 
exercifes.  The  number  of  the  brabeuta.  was  riot  fixed  ;  fometimes 
there  was  only  one,  but  more  commonly  they  amounted  to  nine  or 
ten. 

BRACE,  is  commonly  taken  for  a  Couple  or  pair,  and  applied 
by  huntfmen  to  feveral  beads  of  game,  as  a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes, 
hares,  See. 

Brace,  or  Brasse,  is  alfo  a  foreign  meafure,  anlwerable  to  our 
fathom.  See  the  article  Fathom. 

Brace  likewife  denotes  a  meafure  taken  from  the  length  of  the 
arm,  w-hen  extended  ;  and  is  ufed  in  feveral  cities  in  Italy  in  lieu 
of  the  foot  or  yard  ;  but  is  of  various  lengths. 

Brace,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in  with  bevel 
joints,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  building  from  fwerving  either 
w  ay.  When  the  brace  is  framed  in  the  kingleffes,  or  principal  raf¬ 
ters,  it  is  by  fome  called  a  ffrut. 

Braces,  in  ^naval  affairs,  the  ropes  fattened  to  the  yard-arms 
or  ends,  to  wheel  or  tranfverfe  them  about  the  mads  in  a  horizonial 
direction,  for  the  more  conveniently  adapting  the  fails  to  the  wind. 
See  Plate  125,  fig.  x,  n.  11,  21,  50,  68,  89,  n,  130,  139.  The 
ufe  of  braces  is  to  fet  the  yard  fquare. 


Brace,  in  writing,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  a  certain  crooked 


ftroke,  or  figure  of  a  pen,  made  at  the  end  of  twm  or  more  lines 
in  an  account,  w'hich  exprefs  two  or  more  articles  charged  with  one 
and  the  fame  fum  at  the  end,  which  is  ufually  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  brace. 


Debts  due  to  me,  fome  of  which  are  good,  others  dubious. 
Good  Debts.  Bad  Debts. 

From  Mr.  John  *  *  400^ 


From  Mr.  James  *  300  ? 
From  Mr.  Peter*  200 j  500 


From  Mr.  Nicolas*  500/^°® 


BRACED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  the  intermingling  three  chev- 
ronels;  ex.  gr.  He  bears  azure  a  chief  or,  and  three  chevronels 
braced,  in  the  bafe  of  the  efcutcheon,  by  the  name  of  Fitz-Hugh. 
See  Plate  6,  fig.  1 7. 

BRACELET, 
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BRACELET,  an  ormment  worn  on  the  wri ft,  much  ufcd  among 
the  ancients.  It  was  made  of  different  materials,  and  in  different 
fafhions,  according  to  the  age  and  quality  of  the  wearer. 

Bracelets  were  at  firit  properly  military  ornaments  or  rewards, 
frequently  conferred  among  rhe  ancients,  by  generals  and  princes, 
on  thofe  who  behaved  gallantly  in  fight.  They  became  afterwards 
arbitrary  decorations,  aifumed  at  pleafure;  and  are  fometimes  (aid 
to  have  been  worn  for  health  as  well  as  ornament;  and  particularly 
as  amulets,  to  break  the  force  of  charms  and  fafeinations. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  wore 
bracelets;  but  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  never  wore  them  till 
they  were  betrothed. 

Bracelet,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  circular  ligament  which  in¬ 
verts  the  carpus,  called  ligamentum  annulare. 

Bracelets,  in  old  law  books,  denote  beagles,  or  the  fmaller 
kind  of  hounds. 

BRACHERIUM,  a  kind  of  (feel  bandage  worn  about  the  hips, 
and  ufed  for  the  retention  and  cure  of  ruptures. 

BRACHTEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  mufcles,  which 
are  the  flexors  of  the  cubits,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellations 
of  externus  and  interims. 

Brachi.eus  externus  arifes  about  the  middle  and  porterior  part 
of  the  humerus.  It  joins  it’s  fibres  with  the  mujculus  longus  and  bre¬ 
vis;  and  being  externally  tendinous,  they,  together,  cover  all  the 
elbow',  and  are  inferted  into  the  olecranum.  Ancorueus  externus,  and 
fometimes  the  interims,  is  called  by  this  name. 

Brachi^us  internus  lies  partly  under  the  biceps;  it  rifes  by  a 
flelhv  beginning  from  the  middle  and  internal  part  of  the  humerus; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  cubitus ,  by  a  very 
fhort,  but  lfrong  tendon :  it  ferves  to  bend  the  arm. 

The  upper  part  of  it  is  forked  or  floped,  and  at  the  bending  of 
the  joint  of  the  elbow,  the  lower  part  contracts. 

It  is  fixed  to  the  furface  of  the  os  humeri  by  a  great  number  of 
flertiy  fibres,  from  the  lower  infertion  of  the  deltoielcs,  almoft  down 
to  the  two  fofj'a  at  the  low'er  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  from  one 
edge  of  the  forefide  of  this  low-cr  extremity  to  the  other.  The 
fibres  are  for  the  molt  part  longitudinal,  thole  neareft  the  furface  of 
the  mufcles  being  the  longeft,  the  more  internal  growing  gradually 
fhorter. 

The  lateral  fibres  are  a  little  oblique,  and  this  obliquity  increafes 
in  thofe  that  lie  loweft.  Thefe  lateral  fibres  are  partly  fixed  in  the 
intermufcular  ligaments  of  the  os  humeri,  of  which  ligaments,  that 
■which  lies  toward  the  internal  condyle  is  longer  and  broader  than 
that  toward  the  external  condyle.  The  lowed  of  thefe  fibres  are 
very  oblique,  and  form  on  each  fide  a  kind  of  frnall  feparate  fafei- 
culus. 

In  parting  over  the  joint,  all  thefe  fibres  contrad  in  breadth,  and 
afterwards  end  in  a  ftrong  flat  tendon  inferted  in  the  mufcular  im- 
preflion,  which  is  diredfly  below  the  coronoide  apophyfis  of  the  ulna . 
This  mufcle  adheres  very  rtrongly  to  the  capfular  ligament,  and 
fome  of  it’s  flelhy  fibres  terminate  therein. 

The  Hoped  or  forked  fuperior  extremity  of  this  mufcle  embraces 
the  large  tendon  of  the  deltoides.  The  internal  point  of  the  fork 
meets  the  inferior  infertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis ;  and  the  fore¬ 
fide  of  the  whole  mufcle  is  covered  by  the  two  flclliy  bodies  of  the 
biceps. 

BRACHIONUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  oh  animalcules 
of  the  arthrodia  kind,  compriling  all  the  wheel-animals. 

BRACHIT/E,  a  branch  of  the  Manichees  in  the  third  century. 

BRACHIUM,  the  arm,  in  botany,  is  the  tenth  degree  in  the  fca'le 
of  Linnaeus,  for  meafuring  plants,  being  24  Paris  inches. 

Brachium  moven/ium  Jecundus,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Ve- 
falius  to  the  mufcle  now  called  deltoides. 

Brachium  movens  quartus,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  a  mufcle 
now  generally  denominated  latijjimus  dorji;  called  aio  quartus  humeri 
by  Fallopius  and  others. 

Brachii  tertius,  in  anatomy,  the  ancient  name  of  a  mufcle,  fincc 
called  teres  major,  and  rotundas  major. 

BRACHMANS,  a  fed  of  Indian  phiiofophers,  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Crymnofophijls.  T  he  ancient  Brach- 
mans  lived  upon  herbs  and  pulfe,  and  abltained  from  every  thing 
that  had  life  in  it.  They  lived  in  folitude  without  matrimony, 
and  without  property,  and  they  wifhed  ardently  for  death,  conli- 
dering  life  only  as  a  burden.  The  modern  Brachmans  make  up 
one  of  the  carts  or  tribes  of  the  Banians.  T.  hey  are  the  priefts  of 
that  people,  and  perform  their  office  of  praying  and  reading  the 
law,  with  feveral  mimical  geftures,  and  a  kind  of  quavering  voice. 
They  believe  that,  in  the  beginning,  nothing  but  God  and  the 
water  exifted;  and  that  the  Supreme  Being,  defirous  to  create  the 
world,  caufed  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  in  the  fhape  of  a  child  playing 
with  it’s  great  toe  in  it’s  mouth  to  float  on  the  water :  fiom  it  s 
navel  there  blued  out  a  flower,  whence  Brahma  drew  his  original, 
who  was  intruded  by  God  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  pie- 
fides  over  it  with  an  abfolute  fvvay.  They  make  no  diltinttion 
between  the  fouls  of  men  and  brutes,  but  fay,  the  dignity  of  the 
human  foul  conlirts  in  being  placed  in  a  better  body,,  and  having 
more  room  to  difplay  it’s  faculties.  T  hey  allow  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  after  this  life  ;  and  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for 
cows,  that  they  look  on  themfelves  as  blellcd,  if  they  can  but  die 
with  the  tail  of  one  of  them  in  their  hand.  They  have  preferved 
fome  noble  fragments  of  the  knowlcge  of  the  ancient  Brachmans. 
They  are  Ikilful  arithmeticians,  and  calculate,  with  great  exadt- 
nefs,  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon.  1  hey  are  remarkable  for  their 
religious  aurterities.  One  of  them  has  been  known  to  make  a 
vow  to  wear  about  his  neck  a  heavy  collar  of  iron  for  a  confiderable 
time:  another  to  chain  himfelf  by  the  foot  to  a  tree,  with  a 
firm  refolution  to  die  in  that  place  ;  and  another  to  walk  in 
wooden  fhoes,  ftuck  full  of  nails  on  the  inlide.  Their  divine  wor- 
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fliip  conlirts  chiefly  of  proceffions,  made  in  honour  of  their  deities 
1  hey  have  a  college  at  Banara,  a  city  feated  on  the  Ganges. 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  and  one  of  the  Indian  mif- 
lionaries,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  in  order  to 
lecure  fuccefs  to  his  million,  affumed  the  title  and  appearance  of  a 
Brachman,  and  at  length  perfuaded  the  credulous  people,  that  he 
was,  in  reality,  a  member  of  that  venerable  order.  He  forged  a 
deed  in  the  ancient  Indian  chafers,  fhewing  that  the  Brachmans 
of  Rome  were  older  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that  the  Jefuits  of 
Rome  defeended,  in  a  direft  line,  from  the  god  Brahma.  He  far¬ 
ther  declared  on  oath,  that  he  derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian 
deity.  By  this  impolturc  he  profelyted  twelve  eminent  Brachmans 
whofe  influence  proved  very  favourable  to  his  miflion.  After  his 
death,  the  PortugUcfe  Jefuits  carried  on  the  impoflure  with  very 
confiderable  fuccels.  Thefe  millions,  however,  were  fufpended  and 
abandoned,  in  confequcnce  of  a  papal  mandate,  iflued  out  in  the 
year  1744,  by  Benedict  XIV.  who  declared  his  difapprobation  of 
the  artifices  that  had  been  ufed  in  the  converfion  of  the  Indians. 

BRACHURI,  in  zoology,  a  name  applied  by  Dr.  Hill  to  a 
genus  of  animalcules  of  the  tailed  kind.  They  are  of  a  roundilh 
figure,  with  tails  Ihcrter  than  their  bodies  ;  their  fkin  is  perfectly 
fmooth,  thin,  and  colourlefs.  They  are  leen  in  water-ponds,  in 
pepper-water,  and  in  feveral  other  infulions  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances. 

BRACHYCOLON,  is  ufed  to  denote,  that  one  member  of  a 
period  is  fhorter  than  another. 

BRACH  YGRAPHY,  from  fyax. t/j,  fhort,  and  y$oupo>f  I  write; 
the  art  of  fhort-hand  writing. 

BRACHYLOGY,  in  rhetoric,  brevity,  the  exprefling  any  thing 
very  concifely.  1  his,  if  confident  with  perfpicuity,  is  a  beauty  in 
rtyle ;  but,  if  obfeurity  be  the  confequence,  it  becomes  an  inexcufable 
defe£t.  and  blemilh. 

BRACHYPO  I  /E,  thofe  who  drink  little,  and  at  long  intervals; 
the  term  aifo  implies  thofe  who  drink  feldom,  though  in  greater 
quantity. 

BRACHYPTERA,  in  zoology,  denotes  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
clafs  of  the  hawks,  diftinguifhed  by  their  fhort  wings,  which,  when 
folded,  do  not  nearly  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  gofs  haw'k,  fparrow-hawk,  and  the  three  kinds  of  the  but¬ 
cher-bird,  are  of  this  genus. 

BRACHYPYRRNI  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the  foflils  of 
the feptaria  clafs.  They  have  a  fhort,  roundilh  nucleus \nc\ofed  within 
the  body  of  the  mafs. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  a  genus  of  chryftals,  compofed  of  a 
fhort  hexangular  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  hexangular 
pyramid.  There  are  fix  known  fpecies  of  it. 

BRACKET,  among  carpenters,  &c.  a  kind  of  wooden  ftay,  in 
form  of  a  knee,  ferving  to  fupport  fhelves,  and  the  like;  or  a  cramp¬ 
ing-iron,  ufed  as  a  ftay  to  timber-work.  Modillions  are  a  kind  of 
brackets  to  the  corona  of  an  entablature. 

Brackets,  in  gunnery.  See  Cheeks  of  a  mortar. 

Brackets,  in  naval  architecture,  are  Ihort  crooked  timbers, 
refembling  knees,  fixed  in  the  frame  of  a  fhip’s  head,  to  fup¬ 
port  the  gratings :  they  alfo  ferve  to  fupport  the  gallery.  See 
Cheeks.  '& 

BRACTEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  a  fpangle,  or  thin  flake 
of  any  fubftance. 

Bractea,  in  botany,  fignifies  the  Floral  Leaf;  which  fee. 

BRACTEARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  talcs,  compofed 
of  frnall  plates,  in  form  of  fpangles,  each  plate  being  either  very 
thin,  or  divifible  into  very  thin  ones. 

BRAC-TEATED,  among  antiquaries,  is  applied  to  a  coin  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  thin  plate,  or  leaf  of  fome  richer  metal.  BraSleated 
coins,  or  medals,  are  generally  made  of  iron,  copper,  or  brafs, 
plated  over,  and  edged  with  gold  or  filver  leaf,  and  then  ftamped 
with  the  hammer  or  mill. 

Some  bradteated  pieces  are  found  by  medalifts  among  the  truly 
ancient  coins  ;  and  are  called  fourrees  by  the  French. 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a  kind  of  nails  ufed  in  building,  which 
have  no  fpreading  heads,  as  other  nails  have.  They  are  diftin- 
uilfied  by  ironmongers,  by  fix  names,  as  joiner’s -brads,  flooring- 
raft,  batten-/' raft,  bill- /raft,  or  quarter-heads,  &c.  Joiner’s- 
brads  are  for  hard  wainfeot,  batten-/raft  for  foft  wainfeot;  bill- 
/ raft  are  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  halte,  or  for  fhallowjoirts 
fubjeCt  to  warp.  See  Nail. 

BRADYPES1A,  the  name  of  a  diftemper,  mentioned  by  ancient 
medical  writers,  which  confided  in  a  flow,  weak,  and  languid  con¬ 
coction  of  the  food;  caufed  either  by  a  diminution  of  the  force  or 
heat  of  the  ftomach,  or  a  defeCt  in  the  gaftric  liquors.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Digestion. 

BRADY  PUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of 
the  anthropomorpha  of  Linnaeus,  othervvile  called  ignavus ,  and  in 
Englilh,  the  floth;  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  it  s  feet  have 

no  great  toe,  and  are  made  for  climbing. 

There  are  two  known  fpecies  of  this  genus ;  the  one  is  called  the 
American  floth,  with  a  lliort  tail,  and  three  toes  on  each  foot;  the 
other  is  named  the  Ceylon  floth,  with  only  two  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  no  tail.  See  the  article  Anthropomorpha. 

BRAG,  a  name  given  to  a  game  at  cards,  from  the  nature  of  it; 
the  principal  flake  being  won  by  him,  who  brags  with  mod  con¬ 
fidence  and  addrefs;  i.  e.  he  who  challenges  the  other  gamefters  to 
produce  cards  equal  to  his.  In  this  game,  a  pair  of  aces  is  the  belt 
bm< r  a  pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  fo  on  ;  and  a  pair  of  any  fort 
wins  the  flake  from  the  mod  valuable  fingle  card.  The  knave  of 
clubs  pairs  with  any  other  card  in  hand:  but  a  hand  of  cards  of  lefs 
value  in  this  game  has  fometimes  gained  the  flake  from  one  of  fu- 
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perior  value,  by  the  confidence  and  art  of  bragging  :  the  conteft 
being  given  up  on  the  part  of  the  latter  through  fear  of  lofing. 
One  llake  is  gained  by  the  higheft  card,  that  is  turned  up  in  deal¬ 
ing,  three  cards  being  dealt  round  to  each  perfon,  and  the  laft 
turned  up  ;  the  highefl  card  is  the  ace  of  diamonds :  the  other 
llake  is  won  by  the  perfon,  who  firit  makes  up  the  cards  in  his 
hands  one  and  thirty;  each  dignified  card  palling  for  ten,  and  draw¬ 
ing  from  the  pack.  Each  gamdter-dcpofits  three  flakes,  one  for 
each  card. 

BRAGGET,  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  malt,  honey,  fpices,  and 
other  ingredients,  much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAIL,  or  Brails,  in  a  Blip,  are  fmall  ropes,  made  ufe  of  to 
furl  the  fails  acrofs ;  they  belong  only  to  the  two  courfes  and  the 
mizen-fail ;  they  are  reeved  through  the  block,  feized  on  each  fide 
the  ties,  and  come  down  before  the  fail, being  at  the  very  Ikirt  there¬ 
of  fallened  to  the  crengles:  their  ufe  is,  when  the  fail  is  furled  acrofs, 
to  hale  up  it’s  bunt,  that  it  mav  the  more  ealily  be  taken  up  or  let 
fall.  See  Plate  Ship,  fig.  5,  n.  6.  They  fay,  Hale  up  the  brails,  or 
trail  up  the  fail ,  that  is,  hale  up  the  fail,  in  order  to  be  furled  or  bound 
-clofe  to  the  yard. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  all  that  mafs  which  fills 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  which  is  immediately  furrounded  by 
two  membranes,  called  meninges  by  the  Greeks,  and  matres  by 
other  ancients,  becaufe  they  were  commonly  of  opinion  that  thefe 
membranes  were  the  origin,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  all  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body. 

This  general  mafs  is  divided  into  three  particular  portions  ;  the 
cerebrum,  or  brain,  properly  fo  called ;  the  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata.  To  thefe  three  parts  contained  within  the  cranium,  a 
fourth  is  added,  which  fills  the  great  canal  of  the  fpina  dorfi  by  the 
name  of  medulla  fpinalis,  being  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata. 

The  meninges,  or  membranes,  are  two  in  number,  one  of  which 
is  very  ftrong,  and  lies  contiguous  to  the  cranium:  the  other  is  very 
thin,  and  immediately  touches  the  brain.  The  firft  is  named  dura 
mater  ;  thefecond  pia  mater,  which  is  again  divided  into  two,  the 
external  lamina  being  termed  arachnoides,and  the  internal  retaining 
the  common  name  of  pia  mater.  See  the  articles  Dura  Mater, 
and  Pia  Mater,  for  further  information. 

The  cerebrum,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  kind  of  medullary  mafs, 
of  a  moderate  confidence,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour  on  the  outer  fdr- 
face,  filling  all  the  fuperior  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or 
that  portion  which  lies  above  the  tranlverfe  feptum.  The  upper  part 
of  the  cerebrum  is  of  an  oval  figure,  like  half  an  egg  cut  length- 
wife,  or  rather  like  two  quarters  of  an  egg  cut  lengthwife,  and 
parted  a  little  from  each  other.  1 1  is  flatter  on  the  lower  part,  each 
lateral  half  of  which  is  divided  into  three  eminences,  called  lobes, 
one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one  pofterior. 

The  fubftance  of  the  cerebrurti  is  of  two  kinds,  diftinguilhed  by 
two  different  colours  ;  one  part  of  it,  which  is  the  fofter,  being  of  a 
greyilh  or  alh-colour  ;  the  other,  which  ismorefolid,  very  white. 
The  alh-coloured  fubftance  lies  chiefly  on  the  outer  part  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  like  a  kind  of  cortex  ;  from  whence  it  has  been  named  fub- 
ftantia  corticalis  or  cinerea.  The  white  fubltance  occupies  the  inner 
part,  and  is  named  fubffantia  medullaris,  or  Amply  fubftantiaalba. 

The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions,  feparated  by 
the  falx,  or  great  longitudinal  feptum  of  the  dura  mater.  They  are 
generally  termed  hemifpheres  :  but  they  are  more  like  quarters  of 
an  oblong  fpheroid.  Each  of  thefe  portions  is  divided  into  two  ex¬ 
tremities,  one  anterior,  and  one  pofterior,  which  are  termed  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  between  which  there  is  a  large  inferior  pro¬ 
tuberance  which  goes  by  the  fame  name ;  fo  that  in  each  hemifphere 
there  arc  three  lobes,  one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one  poftcrior. 

The  anterior  lobes  lie  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  os  frontis,  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  frontal  finufes 
commonly  called  the  anterior  foflie  of  the  balls  cranii.  -  The  poffe- 
rior  lobes  lie  on  the  tranfverfe  feptum  ;  and  the  middle  lobes,  in  the 
middle  or  lateral  folfae  of  the  balls  cranii. 

Each  lateral  portion  of  the  cerebrum  has  three  fides,one  fuperior, 
which  is  convex  ;  one  inferior,  which  is  uneven  ;  and  one  lateral, 
which  is  flat ;  and  turned  to  the  falx.  Through  the  whole  furface 
of  thefe  three  lidcs  we  fee  inequalities  or  windings  like  the  circum¬ 
volutions  of  the  intellines,  formed  by  waving  Breaks  or  furrows  very 
deep  and  narrow,  irito  which  the  fepta,  or  duplicatures  of  the  pia 
mater,  infinuate  themfelves,  and  thereby  feparate  thefe  circumvo¬ 
lutions  from  each  other. 

Near  the  furface  of  the  cerebrum,  thefe  circumvolutions  are  at 
fome  diftance  from  each  other,  reprefenting  ferpentine  ridges ;  and 
in  the  interftices  between  them,  the  fuperficial  veins  of  the  cerebrum 
are  lodged  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  pia  mater,  by  an  infinite 
number  of  very  fine  vafcularfilaments,as  may  be  feen  by  pulling  the 
circumvolutions  a  little  afunder  with  the  fingers. 

When  they  are  cut  tranfverfely,  weobferve,  that  the  fubftantia 
alba  lies  in  the  middle  of  each  circumvolution  ;  fo  that  there  is  the 
fame  number  of  internal  medullary  circumvolutions  as  of  external 
cortical  ones ;  the  firft  reprefenting  white  lamina  inverted  by  others 
of  an  afti-colour;  but  thecortical  lubltance  is  in  many  places  thicker 
than  the  medullary. 

The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  fide  arc 
parted  by  a  deep  narrow  fulcus,  which  afeends  obliquely  backward, 
from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  os  fphenoides  to  near  the  middle  of  the 
os  parietale  ;  and  the  two  fidesof  this  divifion  have  each  their  par¬ 
ticular  ridges  and  circumvolutions,  which  gives  a  very  great  extent 
to  the  cortical  fubftance.  1  his  fulcus  is  termed  fillura  magna 
lilvn,  or  (imply  fiifura  cerebri. 

The  corpus  callofum  is  a  white  convex  body,  being  a  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  the  medullary  fubftance,  whofe  furface  is  covered  by  the  pia 
rpater.  Along  the  middle  of  it  s  furface,  from  one  end  to  another. 


1  there  is  a  kind  of  raphe  formed  by  a  particular  intertexture  of  fibres 
which  crofs  each  other.  After  it’s  uniting  wfith  the  cortical  fubl 
ftanee,  a  medullary  arch  or  vault  of  an  oval  figure  is  formed. 

Under  this  arch  are  two  lateral  and  {hallow  cavities  feparated  by 
a  tranfparent  medullary  feptum,  and  generally  called  the  anterior 
fuperior  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum. 

1  he  above  tranfparent  partition  is  generally  called  the  feptum  lu- 
cidum,  and  lies  directly  under  the  raphe  or  future  of  the  corpus 
callofum,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation. 

T  he  feptum  lucidum  is  united  by  it’s  lower  part  tq  the  anterior 
portion  of  that  medullary  body  improperly  called  the  fornix,  with 
three  pillars  ;  becaufe  it  is  thought  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the 
arches  of  ancient  vaults. 

The  fornix  being  cut  off  and  inverted,  or  quite  removed,  we  firft 
perceive  a  vafcular  web,  called  plexus  choroides,  and  feveral  emi¬ 
nences  more  or  lefs covered  by  the  expanfion  ofithat  plexus.  There 
are  four  pairs  of  eminences,  which  follow  each  other  very  regularly 
two  large  and  two  fmall.  The  firft  pair  of  larger  eminences  are 
named  corpora  ftriata,  from  their  having  a  great  number  of  white 
andarti-colouredllreaksalternately  difpofed  through  their  fubftance  • 
and  the  fecond  pair,  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  becaufe  thefe 
nerves  arife  chiefly  from  them.  The  four  fmall  eminences  are 
clofely  united  together,  the  anterior  being  called  nates,  and  the 
polterior  teftes  :  though  it  would  be  better  to  call  them  Amply,  an. 
terior  and  polterior  tubercles. 

Immediately  before  thefe  tubercles,  there  is  a  Angle  eminence 
called  gland ula  pinealis,  a  fmall,  foft,  greyifh  body,  about  the  fize 
of  an  ordinary  pea,  irregularly  round,  and  fometimes  of  the  figure 
of  a  pine  apple.  This  gland,  which  Des  Cartes  will  have  to  be 
the  feat  of  the  foul,  has  been  often  found  to  contain  gravel. 

Between  the  balls  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  union  of  the  optic  thalami,  lies  a  cavity  or  foffula 
called  infundibulum.  It  runs  down  towards  the  bafis  of  the  cerel 
brum,  contradling  gradually,  and  terminates  by  a  membraneous  ca- 
na  in  a  foftifti  body,  fituated  in  the  fella  fphenoidalis,  named  glan- 
dula  pituitaria.  The  infundibulum  opens  above  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  optic  thalami,  by  an  oval  hole  called  foramen  commune 
anterius.andconfequently  communicates  with  the  lateral  ventricles. 

1  he  cerebellum  is  contained  under  the  tranfverfejeptum  of  the 
dura  mater.  It  is  broader  laterally  than  on  the  fore  or  back-lides 
flatted  on  the  upper-fide,  and  greatly  inclined  both  ways,  anfwer- 
able  to  the  feptutri,  which  ferves  it  as  a  kind  of  tent  or  cielintr.  On 
the  lower-fide  it  is  rounder,  and  on  the  back-fide  divided  into  two 
lobes,  feparated  by  the  occipital  feptum  of  the  dura  mater. 

It  is  made  up,  like  the  cerebrum,  of  two  fu'bftances;  but  it  has 
no  circumvolutions  on  it’s  furface.  It’s  fulci  are  pretty’ deep  and 
difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  that  flat  ftrata,  more  or  lefs 
horizontal,  between  which  the  internal  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  in- 
finuates  itfelf  by  a  number  of  fepta,  equal  to  that  of  the  ftrata. 

Under  the  tranfverfe  feptum,  it  is  covered  by  a  vafcular  texture 
which  communicates  with  the  plexus  choroides.  It  has  two  middle 
eminences  called  appendices  vermiformes,  one  anterior  and  fuperior 
which  is  turned  forward,  the  other  pofterior  and  inferior  which  goes 
backward.  There  are  likewife  two  lateral  appendices,  both  turned 
outward.  They  are  termed  vermiformes  from  their  refemblance  to 
a  large  portion  of  an  earth-worm. 

Befides  the  divifion  of  the  cerebellum  into  lateral  portions,  or 
into  two  lobes,  each  of  thefe  lobes  feems  to  be  likewife  fubdivided 
into  three  protuberances,  one  anterior,  one  middle  or  lateral,  and 
one  pofterior  ;  b,ut  they  are  not  in  all  fubjects  equally  diftinguiftied 
either  by  their  convexity  or  limits  ;  but  they  may  always  be  diftin¬ 
guiftied  by  the  direftion  of  their  ftrata,  thofe  of  the  middle  and  an¬ 
terior  protuberances  being  lefs  tranfverfe  than  in  the  pofterior. 

When  we  feparate  the  two  lateral  portions  or  lobes,  having  firft 
made  a  pretty  deep  incilion,  we  difeover  firft  of  all  the  pofterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  in  the  pofterior  furface  of  this 
portion,  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  all  the  way  to  the  pofte¬ 
rior  notch  of  the  body  of  the  cerebellum,  we  obfervean  oblong  ca¬ 
vity,  which  terminates  backward,  like  the  point  of  a  writing  pen. 
'1  his  cavity  is  called  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  a  medullary  fubftance,  fituated  from 
before  backward,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  without  any  difcontinuation,  between  the  lateral  parts  of 
both  thefe  bafes ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  middle 
medullary  bafis,  common  to  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  by  the 
reciprocal  continuity  of  thcirmedullary  fubftances,  through  the  great 
notch  in  the  tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  dura  mater,  which  common  ba¬ 
ils  lies  immediately  on  that  portion  of  the  dura  mater  which  lines 
the  bafis  of  the  cranium.  The  medulla  oblongata' is  therefore  juftly 
efteemed  to  be  a  third  general  part  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain,  or 
as  the  common  production  or  united  elongation  of  the  whole  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impoflible,  to  examine  or 
demonftrate  it  as  we  ought,  in  it’s  natural  fituation;  but  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  do  both  on  a  brain  inverted.  However,  to  prevent  falfe ideas 
either  in  viewing  ourfelves,  or  in  ftiewing  to  others,  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  thus  inverted,  it  is  very  neceflary  often  to  call  to  mind  that  all 
that  appears  fuperior  in  that  fituation,  is  inferior  in  the  natural  (late, 

T  he  lower  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  an  inverted  fituation, 
prefents  to  our  view  feveral  parts,  which  are  in  general  either  me¬ 
dullary  productions,  trunks  of  nerves,  or  trunks  of  blood-veflels. 

The  chief  medullary  productions  are  thefe:  the  large  and  anterior 
branches  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  have  likewife  been 
named  crura  anteriora,  femora,  and  brachia  mcdullx  oblongatse, 
and  pedunculi  cerebri ;  the  tranfverfe  protuberance,  called  alfo  pro- 
cefl'us  annularis  or  pons  varolii ;  the  fmall.  or  pofterior  branches, 
called  pedunculi  cerebelli,  or  crura  poftcriora  medulla?  oblongata?, 
the  extremity  or  cauda  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  two  pairs  of 

tubercles, 
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tubercles,  one  of  which  is  named  corpora  olivaria,  the  other  corpora 
pvramidalia:  and  to  all  thefe  productions  we  mud  add  a  produdion 
of  the  infundibulum  and  two  medullary  papillae  ^ 

We  muft  obferve  in  general  concerning  the  eminences  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  that  thofe  which  are  medullary  on  their  outfides  or 
lurfaces,  are  interiorly  either  entirely  cortical,  or  partly  cortical  and 
rtly  medullary,  or  formed  by  a  Angular  mixture  of  thefe  tw'O  fub- 
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From  this  common  portion  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  arife 
almoft  all  the  nerves  which  go  out  of  the  cranium  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  foramina  by  which  it’s  bafts  is  perforated.  It  likewife  produces 
the  medulla  fpinalis,  which  is  no  more  than  a  common  elongation  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  of  their  different  fubffances  ;  and 
therefore  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  the  firft  ori¬ 
gin  or  primitive  of  all  the  nerves  whichgoout  through  the  fpinadorfi, 
and  confequently  all  the  nerves  of  the  human  body.  See  the  articles 
Medulla tjpinalis,  and  Nerve. 

Brain,  ufes  of,  and  of  it's  appendages  in  general.  We  are  obliged 
to  the  great  Malpighi  for  the  firft  and  belt  inrtrudions  concerning 
the  manner  of  examining  the  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  efpecially  that  of 
the  two  fubftances  of  which  it  is  made  up,  and  for  putting  us  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  able  to  conjedure  fomething  about  it’s  ufes.  The  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations  of  that  illuftrious  and  faithful  fearcher  in¬ 
to  nature,  having  been  repeated  by  feveral  excellent  philofophers, 
and  confirmed  by  comparative  anatomy,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
but  that  the  brain  is  a  fecretory  organ,  or  as  it  is  called  by  anatomifis 

a  gland.  * 

"it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  difpute  about  words,  when  we  are  agreed  as 
to  the  things  themfelves.  Anatomifis  have  for  many  years  pafi  un- 
derftood  by  the  word  gland,  an  organ  fitted  to  feparate  fome  particular 
fluid  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  as  univerfally  as  they  mean  by  the  word 
mu  file,  all  forts  of  flefhy  fibres  capable  of  con  trad  ion  ;  and  this  lafi 
term  might  be  cavilled  at  and  rejeded  as  juftly  as  the  others. 

The  whole  matter  pf  fecretions  muft  be  owned  to  be  very  ob- 
fcure  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brain  and  liver  will  fome  time 
or  other  lead  us  fo  far  into  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  at  leaft  to  be  able 


to  diftinguifh  truth  from  fallehood. 

The  greyilh  or  alh-colour  of  the  cortical  fubftance  is  not  the  ef- 
fed  of  a  particular  mixture  of  red  and  white  :  at  leaft  we  have  no  ex¬ 
periment  to  prove  it.  The  blood  indeed  gives  this  fubftance  a  flight 
reddifh  call ;  but  the  afh-colour,  which  feems  to  be  charaderiltic 
of  the  ftrudure  of  thefe  fecretory  organs,  is  not  owing  to  that. 

We  learn  from  M.  Ruyfch’s  Anatomical  Injedions,  that  the  cor¬ 
tical  fubftance  is  chiefly  compofed  of  vcftels  ;  that  by  making  thefe 
veflels  fwim  in  a  clear  pellucid  liquor,  their  extremities  reprefent  an 
infinite  number  of  fine  brulhes  or  vafcular  tufts,  and  that  his  in- 
jedion  fills  even  the  fmalleft  filaments  of  thefe  tufts.  He  tells  11s 
Jikewife,  that  in  thefe  laft  filaments  the  flrudure  is  altered  ;  and  that 
by  the  mechanifm  of  this  change,  the  fundions  attributed  to  glands 
may  be  performed. 

But  {till  thefe  injedions  and  preparations  do  not  unravel  the  myf- 
tery;  neither  is  the  cxiftence  of  thefe  pencils  or  tufts  diffidently  de- 
monftrated  ;  for  they  are  only  the  laft  extremities  of  the  fmalleft  ar¬ 
teries  macerated  in  water,  or  fome  other  liquor,  after  being  in- 
jeded;  and  then  artfully  feparated  from  the  other  eflentiai  parts  of 
the  organ. 

In  the  firft  place  they  are  feparated  from  the  venal  extremities 
which  muft  anfwer  to  thefe  tufts,  in  what  manner  foever  that  be 


brought  about.  Secondly,  they  are  feparated  from  the  membraneous 
filaments  of  the  pia  mater,  which  in  the  natural  ftate  tie  thefe  arte¬ 
rial  extremities  to  each  other,  and  give  them  a  different  difpofition 
from  that  of  tufts  or  pencils.  Thirdly,  by  this  preparation,  the  ar¬ 
terial  extremities  are  feparated  from  their  connedions  with  theme¬ 
dullary  fubftance;  which  both  experiments  at  id  comparative  anatomy 
ihew  to  be  fibrous. 

It  is  no  ways  furprifing  that  thefe  capillary  extremities,  thus  drip¬ 
ped,  {hould  float  loofely  and  freely,  when  moved  in  a  fluid  ;  and  that 
they  (hould  pm  on  the  appearance  of  pencils  or  tufts,  being  in  this 
ftate  only  the  truncated  extremities  of  fmall  veflels.  When  we  con- 
fider  thefe  circumftances  attentively,  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  tore- 
turn  to  the  fmall  glandular  bodies  and  folliculi,  Sec.  of  Malpighi,  and 
at  the  fame  time  we  muft  acknowledge  that  Ruyfch’s  fine  injedions 
have  difcovered  thefe  minute  bodies  to  be  of  a  valcular  fubftance,  the 
ftrudure  of  which  we  are  dill  ignorant  of. 

In  {hort,  Malpighi  has  difcovered  the  glandular  tubercles  and  fol¬ 
liculi,  without  deftroying  their  natural  connedions.  Ruyfch  has  dif¬ 
covered  a  confiderable  part  of  their  ftrudure,  by  deftroying  their  con¬ 
nedions.  We  are  therefore  very  much  beholden  to  both  thefe  illul- 
trious  anatomifis,  and  it  is  only  by  joining  thefe  obfervations  to  each 
other,  that  we  can  ever  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  fecretory  or¬ 
gans,  which  will  anfwer  all  the  phenomena  concerning  the  different 
fecretions  in  the  human  body. 

The  infinite  number  of  thefe  fmall  fecretory  clufters  drain  or  fil¬ 
ter  the  mafs  of  blood  carried  to  them  by  the  numerous  ramifications, 
and  feparate  from  it  an  exceflively  fine  fluid,  the  remaining  blood  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  back  by  the  fame  number  of  venal  extremities  into  the 
finufes  of  the  dura  mater,  and  from  thence  into  the  jugular  and  ver¬ 
tebral  veins.  . 

This  fubtle  fluid,  commonly  called  animal  fpirit,  nervous  juice, 
or  liquor  of  the  nerves,  is  continually  forced  into  the  mcdul'aty 
fibr.es  of  the  white  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  and  medulla  fpinalis;  anti  by  the  intervention  of  thefe  fibres 
fupplies  and  fills  tbe  nerves,  which  are  a  continuation  of  them. 

All  the  nervous  ropes,  as  they  pTs  through  the  foramina  of  the 
cranium  and  vertebra,  are  accompanied  by  particular  elongations  of 
the  pia  and  dura  mater.  Thofe  of  the  dura  mater  ferve  them  for  va¬ 
ginae  in  the  paffage  through  the  bony  openings.  Thofe  ol  the  pia 
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mater  not  only  accompany  and  invert  each  nervous  rope,  but  alfo 
form  internal  fepta,  between  all  the  filaments  of  which  each  rope 
confifts.  It  is  known  from  many  experiments,  that  the  nerves  are 
the  primitive  or  original  organs  of  all  mufcular  motion,  and  of  all 
animal  fenfation  ;  and  that  thefe  two  fundions  depend  in  general  on 
the  brain  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  dependence,  and 
of  the  particular  ufes  of  the  medullary  fibres,  of  the  nervous  fluid, 
and  of  the  membraneous  productions  which  accompany  the  fibres 
and  nerves. 

Neither  is  there  any  thing  certain  in  what  has  been  faid  concerning 
the  defign  or  particular  ufes  of  the  fuperficial  conformation  of  the  ce¬ 
rebrum  and  cerebellum,  or  of  the  different  configuration  of  their 
turnings,  circumvolutions,  eminences,  depreflions,  expanfions,  and 
various  folds.  It  may  be  affirmed  in  general,  that  by  this  ftrudure 
the  extent  of  the  fecretory  organ  of  the  nervous  fluid  is  increafed  very 
coniiderably,  and  the  particular  fundions  of  each  nervous  roped  if- 
tinguifhed,  and  likewife  their  general  and  reciprocal  correfpondence, 
both  in  regard  to  the  exquifitenefs  of  the  organs  of  fenfation,  and  the 
activity  of  the  organs  of  motion. 

The  falx  of  the  dura  mater  hinders  one  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
from  preffing  on  the  other,  when  we  lie  on  one  fide.  The  tranfverfe 
feptum  ferves  for  a  tent  to  the  cerebellum,  and  defends  it  Irorn  a 
mortal  compreffion,  which  it  muft  otherwife  be  liable  to  from  the 
cerebrum,  efpecially  when  we  walk  or  jump. 

T.  he  feptum  and  productions  of  the  pia  mater  conneCt  and 
ftrengthen  all  the  circumvolutions,  divifions,  and  ridges  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  cerebellum,  Se c.  and  fuilain  in  a  general  and  almoft  incom- 
prehenlible  manner  all  the  branches  and  ramifications  of  the  blood 
veffels,  all  the  medullary  filaments,  and  all  the  elongations  and  ropes 
that  depend  on  thefe. 

f  he  generality  of  philofophers  make  wit  and  genius  to  depend  on 
the  conformation,  magnitude,  and  qualities  of  the  brain.  DeS  Cartes 
fuppofes  the  pineal  gland,  Vieuftens  the  centrum  ovale,  to  be  the 
part  ol  the  brain  where  the  foul  more  immediately  refides.  Willis 
lodges  common  fenfe  in  the  corpora  ftriata,  the  imagination  in  the 
corpus  callofum, and  the  memory  in  the  cortical  fubftance.  Dr.  Hook, 
endeavours  to  fhew  how  all  ideas  may  be  difpofed  and  mechanically 
laid  up  in  the  brain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  MEMORY. 

We  find  great  diverfities  in  refpeCl  of  figure,  ftrudure,  bulk,  See. 
in  the  brains  of  different  animals.  Dr.  Willis,  who  diffeded  a 
great  variety  of  brains,  obferved  a  near  refemblance  between  the 
brains  of  men  and  quadrupeds,  and  between  thofe  of  birds  and  filhes : 
though  M.  Steno  obferves,  that  the  brains  of  birds  and  fifties  are  not 
at  all  like  thofe  of  men. 

The  accurate  Mr.  Lewenhoek  examined,  on  feveral  occafions,  the 
brains  of  different  creatures  by  his  microfcope  ;  as  that  of  the  Indian 
hen,  the  flieep,  the  ox,  the  fparrow,  See.  He  could  there  always 
diftinguifh  ninliitudes  of  veffeis  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  if  a  globule 
of  blood  (a  million  w  hereof  exceed  not  a  grain  of  fand  in  b  gnefs) 
were  divided  into  five  hundred  parts,  thofe  parts  would  be  too  large 
to  pafs  into  fuch  veffels.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  thefe  veffels  in  the 
brain  of  a  fparrow,  were  as  large  as  in  that  of  an  ox  ;  and  argues  from 
thence,  that  there  is  really  no  other  difference  between  the  brain  of  a 
large  animal  and  that  of  a  fmall  one,  but  only  that  the  one  contains  a 
much  greater  number  of  thefe  veffels  than  the  others,  and  that  the 
globules  of  the  fluid  parting  through  them,  are  in  all  animals  of  the 
fame  lize. 

The  brain  is  ftibjed  to  a  variety  of  diforders,  as  wounds,  contu- 
fions,  depreflions,  conftipations,  inflammations,  petrifadions,  dif- 
ruptions,  See. 

A  watery  brain  appears  to  be  tbecaufeof  theepilepfy;  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  or  rigid  one,  of  the  p'nrenzy  ;  and  thefe  have  been  found 
to  be  the  Hates  of  the  brain,  in  dirtedtons  of  perfons  affeded  with 
thofe  difeafes.  Paracelfus  even  attributes  leprofies,  confumptions, 
and  jaundices,  to  diforders  of  the  brain.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  p.  1 1 2,  col.  2. 

BRAKE,  female  fern,  or  the  place  where  it  grows.  The  word 
alfo  denotes  a  fbarp  bit,  or  fnaffle  for  horfes ;  and  is  fometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  baker’s  kneading  trough. 

Brake,  in  the  hempen  manufadure,  is  a  wooden  toothed  inftru- 
ment,  wherewith  to  bruifeflax  or  hemp,  and  feparate  it  from  the  rind. 

Brake  of  a  pump ,  the  handle  by  which  the  pump  is  worked. 

BRAMA,  Brf.am,  in  zoology,  called  by  mod  authors  cyprinus 
latus,  is  a  river-filh  of  the  leather-mouthed  kind,  efteemed  a  Ipecies 
of  carp.  It  is  very  broad  and  thin  ;  the  head  is  fmall,  the  back  of  it 
broad  and  flat ;  and  the  back  rifes  from  the  head  and  tail  towards  the 
middle,  like  that  of  a  hog. 

Brama  faxatalis,  the  name  of  a  fea-fifti,  with  large  eyes,  and  the 
fnom,  belly.-fins,  and  tail,  are  of  a  pale  red.  It’s  ffiape  refembles  that 
of  the  common  frefh-water  bream,  but  grows  io  three  or  lour  feet  in 
length.  It  is  caught  among  the  rocks  in  deepwater,  and  is  feldom 
taken  any  other  way  than  by  hooks,  and  is  a  vvell-talted  fiih.  It  is 
a  fpecies  of  the  fparus,  and  is  found  in  Surinam. 

BRAMBAS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given,  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  ot  Itmon-tiee  ;  the  fruit  of  wdiich  is  very 
fmall,  and  has  a  remarkably  thin  fkin.  Tbe  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
green  ;  and  of  an  admirable  fragrancy,  when  rubbed  between  the 
hands.  The  juice  is  tiled  in  dvcing. 

BRAMBLE,  or  Bra  MULING,  the  mountain-finch  ;  a  fmall  bird, 
nor  unlike  the  chaffinch.  It  is  called  by  authors  the  monlifringilla, 
or  orafpiza. 

Bramble,  or  Hr  amele -bufo,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  rubus. 

Seethe  article  Rasp r. err x-bujh.  .  _  . 

Bit  AM  BLE-»f/,  otherwife  called  halher,  a  net  to  catch  birds  in,  of 
feveral  iizfcs.  The  greateft  mefhes  muft  be  four  inches  fquare  ;  thofe 
of  the  leaft  lize  are  three  or  four  inches  fquare  ;  and  thofe  of  the’  big 
<,eft  five.  In  the  depth,  they  fhoitld  not  be  above  three  or  four 
a  ‘  5  E  inches; 
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inches  ;  bur  as  for  the  length,  they  tray  be  enlarged  at  pleafure;  the 
fhorteft  being  eighteen  feet  long. 

BRAMICIDE,  the  crime  of  killing  a  bramin,  reputed,  by  the 
Eaft  Indians,  one  of  the  five  molt  enormous  fins. 

BRAMINS,  the  name  of  the  priefts  among  the  idolatrous  Indians, 
fucceflors  of  the  ancient  Brachmans,  which  fee. 

BRAN,  the  fk;ns  or  hulks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat  ground,  fe- 
parated  from  the  flour  by  a  fieve  or  boulter.  It  is  of  wheat-Mr« 
that  ftarch-makers  make  their  ftarch.  The  dyers  reckon  bran 
among  the  non-colouring  drugs  ;  becaufe  it  yields  no  colour  of  itfelf. 
It  ferves  for  the  making  of  their  four  waters,  ufed  in  preparing  fluffs 
to  take  the  dye. 

Bran  is  held  detergent,  and,  on  that  account,  is  of  fome  medicinal 
ufe  in  gargarifms  and  glyflers.  It  is  alfo  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
compolition  of  cataplafms.  Some  apply  it  hotagainftthe  pleurify; 
boiled,  it  purges  feurf  and  dandriff,  and  cleanfes  the  hands  in  lieu 
of  foap.  The  ancients  ufed  it  as  an  erotic,  to  excite  love. 

BRANCA,  a  term  applied  by  middle-age  writers  to  the  paw,  or 
extreme  part  of  the  foot  of  a  wild  beaft,  or  bird  of  prey. 

Branca,  or  Branchia,  fignifies  a  right  of  lopping  or  cutting 
off  branches  of  trees  in  the  foreft,  for  firing. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part  which  fprouting 
out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the  head  or  crown  thereof. 

As  branches  have  their  outward  parts  common  with  the  chief  ftem , 
fo  in  like  manner  do  their  inward  confift  of  a  multitude  of  tubes, 
which  are  alfo  provided  with  a  number  of  fmall  glands,  veins,  and 
mufcles,  interfperfed  here  and  there,  where  the  fap  coming  from 
■  the  firfl  canal  is  rendered  much  more  delicate. 

Branches  are diflinguifhed  into  various  kinds  :  viz. 

Branches,  wood,  are  thofe  which  form  the  fhape  of  the  tree, 
*  and  are  to  be  pruned  from  four  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  tree. 

Branch  es,  fruit,  thofe  which  are  flenderer  than  the  wood -branches, 
and  have  their  eyes  near  to  one  another  and  large,  by  which  the  fruit- 
buds  are  formed.  If  they  are  too  long,  they  are  to  be  topped  ;  but 
if  they  are  of  a  juft  length,  they  are  to  be  preferved,  only  juft  cutting 
«  off  the  extremity. 

Branch,  half  wood,  that  which  being  too  flender  for  a  wood- 
Iranch,  and  too  big  fora  fruit -branch,  is  cut  off  at  the  length  of  two  or 
three  inches,  to  make  it  produce  a  better  fhoot,  whether  wood  or  fruit. 

Branches,  irregular,  thofe  which  ate  fmall  or  confufed  :  they 
muft  be  cut  off,  becaufe  they  are  neither  fit  for  wood  nor  fruit. 

Branches  of  fife  wood,  are  fuch  as  grow  upon  the  true  wood- 
branches,  and  have  flat  eyes,  at  a  di fiance  one  from  another;  for 
which  reafon  they  are  ufelefs,  and  therefore  muft  be  cut  off. 

Branches,  luxuriant,  are  fuch  as  fhoot  out  from  the  large  wood- 
Iranches :  thefe  are  as  taper  and  as  big  about  as  one’s  finger,  the 
back  being  fmooth  and  even,  and  having  broad  eyes  at  a  difiance 
from  one  another:  thefe  muft  all  be  cut  off. 

Branches,  fpurious,  fuch  as  come  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature, 
or  otherwife  than  from  the  cuts  of  the  preceding  year  ;  or  which, 
coming  on  fuch  cuts,  are  big  in  the  place  wherethey  fhould  be  fmall. 

The  diftinguifhing  marks  of  good  branches  are,  that  the  eyes,  in 
the  whole  extent,  be  thick,  well  fed,  and  very  clofe  one  to  another. 
The  good  ftrong  branches  are  employed  in  producing  yearly,  on  their 
extremities,  other  new  branches ;  fome  ftrong,  and  others  weak. 
The  good  weak  branches  are,  fuch  as  are  well  placed,  and  being  of  a 
mean  thicknefs  and  length,  may  be  able  to  produce,  fpeedily,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  good  fruit. 

The  diftinguifhing  marks  of  bad  branches  are,  when  in  the  lower 
part  the  eyes  are  flat,  ill  fed,  and  largely  formed,  and  at  a  large  dif- 
'  tance  from  each  other. 

Branches  do  not  fpring  out  of  the  mere  furface  of  the  trunk,  but 
are  profoundly  rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to  penetrate  the  corti¬ 
cal,  but  alfo  the  woody  fubftance,  and  even  the  pith. 

Branches  we  re  anciently  carried  at  the  proceflions  and  ceremonies 
of  the  gods.  The  Thefpians  adored  a  branch.  The  olive  branch 
•was  the  fymbol  or  enfign  of  peace. 

Branch  likewife  denotes  the  parts  or  ramifications  of  other  bo¬ 
dies.  Thus  chemifts  fpeak  of  the  branches  of  their  metalline  vege¬ 
tation  ;  branches  of  the  arbor  Diante,  arbor  Martis,  &c. 

Branch  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  anatomy;  as  the  branch  or  divi- 
fion  of  a  vein,  artery,  or  nerve. 

Branch,  in  genealogy,  is  applied  to  the  feveral  lines  or  fuccef- 
fions  from  the  fame  flock;  being  fo  many  branches  of  a  family. 

Branch,  in  the  military  art,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  trenches, 
mines,  and  their  feveral  dudts,  ways,  returns,  &c.  between  one  w'eil 
and  another.  See  the  article  Gallery. 

Branch  is  likewife  applied  to  the  veins  in  mines  of  gold,  filver, 
he.  which  divide  like  the  veins  in  the  body. 

Branch  alfo  fignifies  a  complex  metalline  kind  of  candleftiek, 
made  for  receiving  a  number  of  candles. 

Branch  of  ire  trenches ,  in  fortification.  Seethe  article  Boyau. 

Branch  jland,  in  falconry,  fignifies  to  make  a  hawk  leap  from 
tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  fprings  the  partridge. 

Branch,  an  appellation  given  in  feripture  peculiarly  totheMef- 
fiah,  as  being  of  the  branch  or  lineage  of  David. 

Branches  of  vaults,  fometimes  denote  the  arches  of  them. 

Branches  of  arches,  imply  feveral  portions  of  arches  fpringing 
all  from  the  lame  fummer. 

Branches  of  a  bridle,  in  the  manege,  are  two  pieces  of  iron 
bended,  which  in  the  interval,  between  the  one  and  the  other,  bear 
tiie  bit-mouth,  the  crofs-chains,  and  the  curb;  fo  that  on  one  end 
they  anivver  to  the  head-ftali,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order 
to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  in  lubjedtion.  With  regard  to  their  form 
and  ftrudture,  branches  are  either  (trait,  in  form  of  a  piftol,  for 
young  horfes  to  form  their  mouth,  or,  after  the  conftable  of  France’s 
failiiun,  proper  for  a  horfe  that  carries  his  head  well.  Some  are  in 


form  of  a  gigot  or  leg,  which  will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying  too 
low  :  fome  are  in  form  of  a  bent-knee,  contrived  for  horfes  t  hat  arm 
themfelves  againft  the  operation  of  the  bit ;  and  others,  after  th» 
French  fafhion,  w  hich  is  hardly  about  j-  of  an  inch  of  the  fevii  hole, 
and  kneed  I  a  inch  at  the  jarret  or  ham. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  1.  That  the  farther  the  branch  is  from  an 
horfe’s  neck,  the  more  effedt  it  will  have.  2.  That  fhort  branches; 
cateris  paribus,  are  ruder,  anti  their  effedts  more  hidden  than  thofe 
of  longer.  3.  That  the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  a  horfe’s  neck  ;  and  one  may  fooncr  err  in  chuofing  one  too  fhort 
than  ton  long. 

Branches  of  ogives,  in  architedlure,  are  the  arches  of  Gothic 
vaults.  Thefe  arches  tranfverfing  from  one  angle  to  another  dia¬ 
gonal-wife,  form  acrofs  between  the  other  arches,  which  make  the 
Tides  of  the  fquare,  of  which  the  arches  are  diagonals. 

BRANCHER,  among  fportfmen,  a  young  hawk  newly  taken 
out  of  the  uefl,  which  can  only  hop  from  bough  to  bough,  being 
fed  by  the  dam. 

The  branches  of  hawks  are  alfo  called  ramage  falcons ;  thofe  of 
nightingales,  pufjers ;  becaufe,  as  fome  fay,  they  are  thruft  out  of 
the  neft  by  the  old  ones.  Canary  birds  of  the  firft  year  are  called 
branchers  ;  when  juft  flown,  and  unable  to  feed  themfelves,  pujhers. 

BRANCHERY,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  denotes  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  fucciferousveil'elsdifperfed  through  the  parenchyma,  or 
pulpy  parts  of  fruits. 

The  main  branches  are  ufually  twenty  in  number;  one  half,  or 
fifteen,  being  diftributed  over  the  parenchyma,  and  the  reft,  running 
from  the  ftalk  in  a  ftrait  line,  meet  the  former  at  the  cork  or  (hoot 
of  the  flower  :  to  thefe  laft  tiie  coats  of  the  kernels  are  fattened. 

BRANCHIAE,  gills,  in  the  anatomy  of  fifhes,  the  parts  corref- 
ponding  to  tiie  lungs  of  land-animals,  by  which  fifties  take  in  and 
throw  out  again  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  impregnated  with 
air.  All  fifties,  except  the  cetaceous  ones  and  th e petromyzum,  are 
furnilhed  with  thefe  organs  of  refpiration  ;  which  are  always  eight 
in  number,  four  on  each  fide  the  throat;  that  next  the  heart  is  the 
lead,  the  reft  increafing  in  order  as  they  Hand  near  the  head  of  thefifh. 

BRANCHIALE.  in  natural  inftory,  a  peculiar  fpecies  offungita, 
which,  as  it  is  of  a  deeply  fl.iated  texture,  is  fuppofed  to  refemble 
the  gills  of  a  filh. 

BRANCHIDcE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  priefts  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  was  at  Didymus  in  Ionia,  a  province  of  Lefler  Afia, 
towards  the  JE gean  fea,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Caria.  They  opened 
to  Xerxes  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof  he  took  away; 
after  which,  thinking  it  unfafe  to  (lay  in  Greece,  they  fled  to  Sagdi- 
ana,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia,  where  they  built  a  city,  called  by  their  own  name:  but  they 
did  not  efcape  the  punifhment  of  their  crime;  for  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  conquered  Darius,  King  of  Perfia,  and  being  informed  of 
their  treachery,  put  them  all  to  the  fword,  and  rafed  their  city;  thus 
punifhing  the  impiety  of  the  fathers  in  their  polierity. 

BRANCHING,  the  ramification  or  fprouting  of  the  horns  of  a 
deer,  &c.  &c. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  the  name  of  one  of  the  general  clafies  of 
fifhes,  the  rays  of  whofe  fins  are  of  a  bony  fubftance  ;  but  thefe  fi(h 
have  no  bones  at  the  branchia,  as  the  malacopterygious  and  acanthop- 
tervgious  fifhes  have. 

BRANCHUS,  among  phyficians,  a  fpecies  of  catarrh,  chiefly 
affedting  the  jaws,  throat,  and  wind-pipe.  See  Hoarseness. 

Branchus,  or  brurtcha,  a  kind  of  glandular  tumor  in  the  fauces , 
refembling  two  almonds,  which  render  the  breathing  and  hawking 
difficult. 

BRAND-tamyg',  a  fpecies  of  herring  caught  by  the  Dutch. 

BRAND-tSW/ay,  in  French  church  hiftory,  thus  called  on  account 
of  an  ancient  pradtice  in  the  Lyonnois,  where  the  pcafants,  in  the 
night  of  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  walked  about  their  orchards,  gar¬ 
dens,  he.  with  torches  lighted,  or  fire-brands  in  their  hands;  in 
which  plight  they  vifited  every  tree,  and  addrelfing  themfelves  to 
them  one  after  another,  threatened  that  if  they  d:d  not  bear  fruit 
well  the  enfuing  feafon,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and 
burnt.  This  is  evidently  a  relidt  of  paganiftn  ;  the  like  of  which 
was  pradtifed  by  the  ancient  idolaters  in  the  month  of  February; 
hence  called  Fcbruarius,  d  februando. 

BRAN  DAR IS,  a  fpecies  of  the Jlrombus,  a  genus  of  fhells. 

BRANDEUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denotes  a  linen  cloth  or 
veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoftles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
left  there  for  fome  time ;  whereby  it  is  fuppofed  to  acquire  a  degree 
of  fandtity,  fo  as  to  be  worlhipped  as  a  relic  •,  and  on  that  account 
frequently  fent  as  a  prefent  to  fome  prince  by  the  pope. 

BRANDING  in  the  face ,  or  hand ,  is  a  puniihment  inflidted  by 
law  for  various  offences,  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron,  after  the  offen¬ 
der  hath  been  once  admitted  to- benefit  of  clergy. 

BRANDRITH,  fignifies  a  trevet,  or  a  fimilar  iron  ftand,  wheie- 
on  to  fet  a  velfel  over  the  fire. 

Brandrith,  in  carpentry,  denotes  a  rail  or  fence  placed  round 
the  mouth  of  a  well,  by  way  of  fecurity. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  extradled  from 
wine  and  other  liquors,  by  diliillation,  which  is  commonly  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  balneum  maria;  but  fometimes  alfo  by  a  fmail  flaming  fire. 
See  the  article  Distillation. 

Ti:e  veflels  ufed  in  this  operation,  are  commonly  of  copper: 
fome  diftiilfcrs,  in  order  to  cool  the  brandy,  make  the  neck  of  the 
matrafs,  which  is  very  long,  and  of  a  ferpentine  or  winding  figure, 
pafs  through  a  ton  of  cold  water. 

Brandy,  to  dijlil.  In  order  to  this,  they  fill  the  cucurbit  halt 
full  with  the  liquor  they  would  ext racV  it  from,  which  they  put  over 
a  moderate  fire,  till  about  the  fixth  part  of  it  be  dftlilled,  or  till  they 
perceive  that  what  falls  into  the  recipient,  is  no  longer  inflammable. 
Brandy  diftilled  a  fiecond  time,  is  called  (pint  of  v\  ine  ;  and  this  ipi- 
1  rir. 
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rit,  purified  again  by  one  or  by  feveral  diflillations,  is  what  they  call 
fpirit  of  wine  rectified.  The  fecond  diftiilation  is  made  in  the  bal¬ 
neum  maria,  and  in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  till  the  brandy  that  was  put  into 
it  be  reduced' to  one  half,  and  this  half  is  again  rectified,  as  often 
as  the  operator  thinks  proper. 

To  try  the  goodnefs  of  the  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  you  muff  exa¬ 
mine  whether,  when  lighted  into  a  blaze,  it  confumes  intirely. 
without  leaving  any  impurity  behind  ;  or  rather,  which  is  furer  Hill, 
whether,  having  put  fome  gunpowder  at  the  bottom  of  the  fpirit 
you  would  try,  the  powder  takes  fire,  when  the  fpirit  is  confumed  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  fpirit  is  good. 

The  French  method  of  diddling  brandies  is  the  fame  with  that 
pratffifed  by  our  diftillefs,  in  working  from  wafh  or  wines  ;  only 
that  the  former  throws  a  little  of  the  natural  lee  into  the  dill  along 
with  the  wine,  which  gives  the  fpirit  a  flavour,  on  which  a  great 
part  of  it’s  merit  depends. 

With  regard  to  brandy ,  (we  fpeak  only  of  that  which  is  diddled 
from  wine)  they  who  trade  in  it,  choofe  it  wdnte,  clear,  of  a  good 
tade,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  the  ted  or  proof ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
when  poured  into  a  g'afs,  it  forms  on  the  top  of  it  a  little  white' 
lather,  which,  as  it  dimindhes,  makes  a  circle  ;  there  being  no  brandy 
but  that  which  is  well  deflegmated,  and  does  not  retain  too  much 
humidity,  wherein  this  bead-proof,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  intirely 
formed.  * 

The  chief  ufe  of  brandy  is  as  a  drink,  particularly  in  the  northern 
countries,  among  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  who  will  fell  one  another 
for  fome  bottles  of  brandy ,  and  among  the  favages  of  Canada,  who 
are  extremely  fond  of  it,  but  to  whom  the  French  are  forbidden  to 
give  any,  tinder  very  fevere  penahies. 

Brandy,  method  of  colouring.  All  brandies ,  when  fird  made,  are 
as  clear  as  water,  and  do  not  grow  higher  coloured  by  long  keep¬ 
ing;  however,  they  are  artfully  made  of  any  colour  feveral  ways. 

To  make  a  light  draw-colour,  ufe  turmeric,  or  a  little  treacle: 
but  the  bed  way  to  give  it  a  colour  or  tinfture  is  with  a  little  burnt 
fugar,  made  to  a  confidence  ;  or  fyrup  of  elder-berries  may  be  ufed, 
which  gives  an  admirable  colour,  and  may  be  made  deeper  or 
lighter,  according  to  the  quantity  you  put  in. 

Befides  the  brandy  made  of  wine,  there  are  alfo  fome  compound 
liquors  made  of  beer,  cyder,  fyrups,  fugar,  mobiles,  fruit,  grain,  &c. 
whereof  brandies  are  thebafis  ;  however,  thefe  are  not  properly  cal¬ 
led  brandy;  but  go  under  the  general  denomination  of  spirits; 
which  fee. 

Wine  brandy  made  in  France,  is  edeemed  the  bed  in  Europe. 
They  make  it  where-ever  they  make  wine,  and  for  that  purpofe, 
ufe  wine  that  is  pricked,  rather  than  good  wine.  The  chief  bran¬ 
dies  for  foreign  trade,  and  thofe  accounted  bed,  are  the  brandies  of 
Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Charenton,  the  illeof  Rhe,  Orleans, 
the  country  of  Blafois,  Poidtou,  Tourains,  Anjou,  Nantes,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  Champaign, 

The  yearly  export  of  brandies  from  France  is  faid  to  amount  to 
25000  tons;  an  article  of  itfelf  fuffident  to  enrich  a  moderate  coun¬ 
try.  While  the  duty  on  French  brandy  continued  at  9/.  the  ton,  the 
Englifn  alone  took  10  or  11,000  tons  off  their  hands  ;  but  now  that 
the  duty  israifed  to  52/.  the  ton,  the  importation  is  greatly  reduced, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Englifh  didillery,  except  that  fmuggling  dill 
intervenes.  •  , 

Brandy  is  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  being  reputed  a  drengthener 
of  the  nerves  ;  and  alfo  in  dyeing,  when  railed  into  redtified  fpirit 
of  wine,  being  one  ofthedyers  non-colouring  drugs. 

BRANK,  the  fame  with  buck-wheat  ;  which  fee. 

BRANL1N,  a  fpecies  of  fifh  of  the  lalmon  kind,  called  alfo  fin- 
gery,  in  fome  places.  This  lad  name  they  obtained  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  five  or  fix  tranfverfe  black  dreaks  upon  each  fide,  appearing  as 
if  made  by  the  imprefficn  of  fo  many  fingers,  and  each  marked  with 
a  Angle  red  fpot.  Thev  never  grow  to  any  great  fize. 

BRASEM,  in  ichthyology,  an  American  fifh  of  the  fmaris, 
known  among  authors  by  it’s  Brafilian  name  acaropeba. 

BRASIDIA,  anniverfary  feads,  anciently  held  at  Spart3,  in  ho- 
-hour  of  Brafidas,  the  fon  of  Tellus,  famous  for  his  exploits  in  favour 
of  that  date.  They  were  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games,  at 
which  none  but  free-born  Spartans  were  allowed  to  contend. 

BRASIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  fells  brafs  and  copper 
•veffels. 

BRAS  I  L,-wood,  an  American  wood  of  a  red  colour,  and  very 
heavy.  It  is  denominated  varioufly,  according  to  the  places  from 
whence  it  is  brought:  thus  we  have  brafil  from  Fernambuco,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Lamon,  &e. 

The  brafil-  tree  ordinarily  grows  in  dry  barren  places,  and  even  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks :  it  is  very  thick  and  large,  ufually  crooked  and 
knotty :  it’s  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  exhale  a  very 
agreeable  fmell,  which  drengthens  the  brain.  Though  the  tree  be 
very  thick,  it  is  covered  with  fo  grofs  a  bark,  that  when  the  favages 
have  taken  it  off,  the  wood  or  trunk,  which  was  before  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  man,  is  fcarce  left  equal  to  that  of  his  leg. 

This  wood  mud  be  chofen  in  thick  pieces,  clofe,  found,  without 
any  bark  on  it,  and  fuch  as,  upon  fplitting,  of  pale  becomes  rtddifh, 
and,  when  chewed,  has  a  faccharine  tade.  It  is  much  ufed  in  turn¬ 
ed  work,  and  takes  a  good  poliih  :  but  it’s  chief  ufe  is  in  dyeing, 
where  it  ferves  for  a  red. colour:  it  is  a  fpurious  colour,  however, 
that  it  gives,  and  eafily  evaporates  and  fades  ;  nor  is  the  wood  to  be 
tiled  without  alum  and  tartar.  From  the  brafil  of  Fernambuco,  is 
drawn  a  kind  of  carmine,  by  means  of  acids  :  there  is  alfo  a  liquid 
l°cca  made  of  it  for  miniature. 

Hellot  has  given  a  remarkable  procefs,  by  w’hich  both  the  beauty 
and  permanency  of  the  dve  are  improved.  He  likewile  diredts  to 
fix  the  colour  of  brafil  by  aflringentS;  for  this  purpofe  the  dale  de- 
«o&ion  of  brafil  is  diluted  with  twice  it’s  quantity  of  water;  to 
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powdered  galls,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic.  The  cloth,  pre¬ 
pared  w«h  alum  and  tartar,  and  kept  moid  for  fifteen  days,  is  boiled 
in  this  liquor  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  .he  colour  is  wanted  lighter  or 
deeper,  and  differed  thoroughly  to  cool  before  it  is  walhcd. 

1  he  tree  has  many  dillmdtions  among  botanifts :  but  it  is  agreed 
on  by  all  to  be  a  fpcc.es  of  the  founders,  and  poffeffed  of  the  fame 

cians  V‘mieS’  thoil&h  n  1S  or  never  preferred  by  phyfi- 


BRASMA,  a  name  given  by  Diofcorides  and  others  to  a  light, 
empty,  and  immature  black  pepper,  fuch  as,  by  feme  accident,  was 
hindered  from  ripening. 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  h,  yellow  copper,  is  a  faditious  me¬ 
tal,  made  of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  :  the  lapis,  having  been 
calcined  and  ground  fine  as.  flour,  is  mixed  with  fine  charcoal,  and 
incorporated,  by  means  of  water,  into  a  mafs:  this  beintr  done, 
about  feven  pounds  of  lapis  calaminaris  are  put  into  a  melting  pot  that 
will  contain  about  a  gallon,  and  over  that  about  five  pounds  of  cop¬ 
per;  this  pot  is  let  down  into  a  wind  furnace,  where  it  remains  for 
eleven  hours,  in  which  time  it  is  converted  into  brafs.  The  metal 
then  is  cafl,  either  into  plates  or  lumps  ;  forty-five  pounds  of  crude 
tapis  calaminaris  will  produce  thirty  pounds  when  calcined  or  burned. 
Sometimes  brafs-ftiruff  is  ufed  inftead  of  copper;  but  that  is  not 
always  to  be  procured  in  quantities  fufficient,  it  being  no  other  than 
a  collection  of  old  brafs. 

Pure  brafs  is  not  malleable,  unlefs  when  it  is  hot ;  for  when  it  is 
cold,  it  will  break  ;  and  alter  it  has  been  melted  twice,  it  will  be 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  hammer  at  all :  but  in  order  to 
render  it  capable  of  being  wrought,  they  put  feven  pounds  of  lead 
to  an  hundred  weight  o f  brafs,  which  renders  it  more  foft  and  pli¬ 
able.  r 


The  befl  proportion  for  brafs  guns  is  faid  to  be  1000  pounds  of 
copper,  900  pounds  of  tin,  and  600  pounds  of  brafs,  in  n  or  12,000 
weight  of  metal. 

The  heft  brafs  guns  are  made  of  malleable  metal,  not  of  pure 
copper  and  calamine  alone;  but  worfe  metals  are  ufed  to  make  if 
run  clofer  and  founder,  as  lead  and  pot-metal.  See  Cannon. 

Brafs  may  be  cleanfed,  firfl,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
equal  quantities  of  aqua  jortis  and  common  water;  then  with  an 
oily  cloth,  and  laftly  with  a  dry  one  dipped  in  lapis  calaminaris. 

.  Brass,  in  a  more  extenlive  fenfc,  includes  copper,  and  all  the 
mixtures  or  alloys  of  copper  with  other  minerals.  In  which  fenfe, 
brafs  amounts  nearly  to  the  fame  with  the  Roman  as,  and  the  French 
airuin. 

Brass  lumps,  in  mineralogy,  a  common  name  given  by  the  miners 
and  diggers  of  coal,  &c.  to  the  globular  pyrites.  This  ttone,  when 
kept  in  the  air,  often  fends  forth  it’s  efflor'efcences  of  fait,  in  the  form 
of  fmall  and  llender  fibres,  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  fometimes  of 
near  an  inch  long.  The  place  where  thefe  /tones  are  expofed  to 
the  air,  will  greatly  alter  the  figures  and  colours  of  the  efiiorefcences  ; 
if  they  are  laid  in  a  cellar,  the  (hoots  will  be  fhorter,  and  green, 
like  the  common  copperas ;  and,  if  laid  in  the  way  of  the  fun-lhine, 
they  will  be  white  and  dufly. 

Both  are  the  fame  fait,  which  is  true  green  vitriol  or  copperas, 
and  both  will,  in  the  lame  manner,  turn  a  decodtion  of  galls  into 
ink.  The  white  fait  is  only  the  green  powdered  and  calcined  by 
the  fun’s  heat.  The  figure  of  the  fibres  of  thefe  efiiorefcences  is 
not  eafy  to  be  determined  ;  fometimes  they  feem  round,  fometimes 
angular.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  natural  figures  of  the  falts  of 
thefe  flones  ;  and  the  other  (hoots  into  which  they  form  themfelves 
after  folution,  and  bringing  them  together  in  a  body  by  water,  are 
rather  their  accidental  forms,  though  under  a  like  courfe  of  accidents, 
they  generally  appear  the  fame. 

Brass,  in  the  glafs  trade.  Thrice  calcined  brafs  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  which  ferves  the  glafs-men  to  give  many  very  btauuful  colours 
to  their  metal.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  place  thin 
plates  of  brafs  on  tiles  on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhio; 
let  it  Hand  to  be  calcined  there  for  four  days,  and  it  will  become  a 
black  powder  flicking  together  in  lumps.  Ppwder  this,  and  lift  it 
fine,  and  recalcine  it  four  or  five  days  more;  it  will  not  then  flick 
together,  but  remain  a  Ioofe  powder,  of  a  ruffet  colour.  This  is  to 
be  calcined  a  third  time,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  great  care  mud 
be  taken,  in  the  third  calcination,  that  it  be  nof  over-done,  nor  under¬ 
done;  the  way  to  be  certain  of  making  it  right,  is  to  try  it  feveral 
times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it  makes  the  glafs,  when  well 
purified,  to  fwell,  boil,  and  rife,  it  is  properly  calcined;  if  not,  it 
requires  longer  time.  This  makes,  according  to  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  it  is  ufed,  a  fea  green,  an  emerald  green,  or  a 
turquoife  colour. 

Brafs,  by  a  long  calcination  alone,  and  without.any  mixture,  af¬ 
fords  a  fine  blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs  :  but  they  have  a  method 
of  calcining  it  alfo  with  pondered  brimflone,  fo  as  to  make  it  afford 
a  red,  a  yellow,  or  a  chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the  quantity, 
and  other  variations  in  the  tiling  it. 

The  method  of  making  the  calcination  is  this :  cut  thin  plates  of 
brafs  into  fmall  pieces  witli  (hears,  and  lay  them  fratum  fuper  Jlra- 
turn,  with  alternate  beds  of  powdeied  fulphur,  in  a  crucible  ;  calcine 
this  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  ftrong  fire,  then  powder  and  lift  the 
whole  ;  and,  finally,  expo fe  this  powder  upon  tiles,  for  twelve  days, 
to  a  reverberating  furnace;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  powder  it  fine, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Glafs-makers  have  alfo  a  method  of  procuring  a  red  powder  from 
brafs ,  by  a  more  Ample  calcination,  which  ferves  them  lor  many 
colonrs.  They  put  fmall  and  thin  plates  of  brafs  into  the  arches  of 
the  glafs- furnaces,  and  leave  them  there  till  they  are  fufficiently  cal¬ 
cined,  which  the  heat  in  that  place,  not  being  enough  to  melt  them, 
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does  in  great  perfection.  The  calcined  matter,  powdered,  is  of  a 
dufky  red,  and  requires  no  farther  preparation. 

BRASSATELLA,  in  botany,  adders- tongue,  or  ophioglojjum. 

BRASSICA,  Cabbage,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  th e  tetradynamia 
JUiquofa  clafs  of  plants ;  the  flower  of  which  is  cruciform,  confiding 
of  four  petals,  almoft  of  the  fame  length  with  the  cup.  The  fruit  is 
a  bivalve  pod,  containing  globofe  feeds.  See  the  articles  Broccoli, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Savoy,  &c. 

BRASSICAVIT,  or  Brachicavit,  in  the  manege,  is  a  horfe 
whofe  fore  legs  are  naturally  bended  archwife  :  being  fo  called  by 
way  of  diftinftion  from  an  arched  horfe,  whofe  legs  are  bowed  by 
hard  labour. 

BRASSIDELIC  art,  a  method  of  curing  wounds  by  applying 
the  herb  brajjidella,  or  ophioglojfum,  to  the  frelh  wound. 

BRAULS,  Indian  cloths  wdth  blue  and  white  dripes.  They  are 
otherwife  called  turbans,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  cover  thofe  ornaments 
of  the  head,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fedival  in  honour  of 
Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia,  from  it’s  having  been  obferved  at  Brau- 
ron,  an  Athenian  borough. 

This  fedival  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  being  managed  by 
ten  men,  called  tepoz 0101.  The  vidim  offered  in  facrifice  was  a  goat, 
and  it  was  cudomary  for  certain  men  to  fing  one  of  Homer’s  Iliads. 
The  mod  remarkable  perfons  at  this  folemnity  were  young  virgins, 
habited  in  yellow  gowns,  and  confecrated  to  Diana.  It  was  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  of  them  to  be  above  ten,  or  under  five  years  of  age. 

BRAWN,  the  flelh  of  a  boar  foufed  or  pickled;  for  which  end 
the  boar  fhould  be  old,  becaufe  the  older  he  is,  the  more  horny  will 
the  brawn  be. 

The  method  of  preparing  brawn  is  as  follows :  the  boar  being 
killed,  it  is  the  flitches  only,  without  the  legs,  that  are  made  brawn; 
the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  then  the  flefli  fprinkled 
with  fait,  and  laid  in  a  tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off:  then  it  is 
to  be  falted  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  poflible.  The  length  of 
the  collar  of  brawn  fhould  be  as  much  as  one  fide  of  the  boar  will 
bear  ;  fo  that  when  rolled  up,  it  will  be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  copper,  or 
large  kettle,  till  it  is  fo  tender  that  .you  can  run  a  draw  through  it: 
then  fet  it  by,  till  it  is  thorough  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following 
pickle:  to  every  gallon  of  water,  put  a  handful  or  two  of  fait,  and 
as  much  wheat  bran  :  boil  them  together,  then  drain  the  bran  as 
clear  as  you  can  from  the  liquor  ;  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold, 
put  the  brawn  into  it. 

BRAZED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  three  chevrons 
clafping  or  folding  each  other. 

BR  AZEN  age ,  the  third  age  of  the  world,  according  to  the  poets. 

Brazen  di/b,  among  miners,  the  ftandard,  kept  in  the  king’s 
hall,  for  gauging  other  difhes. 

BRAZING,  or  Brassing,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces 
of  iron  together  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs  between  the  pieces 
intended  to  be  joined. 

To  braze  with  the  greater  nicety,  they  ufe  a  folder  made  of  brafs, 
with  a  tenth  part  of  tin  ;  or  another,  one  third  brafs,  and  two  thirds 
filver;  or  borax  and  relin;  obferving,  in  all  thefe  ways  of  brazing, 
that  the  pieces  be  joined  dofe  throughout  ;  the  folder  only  holding 
in  thofe  places  that  touch. 

BREACH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  break  or  opening  made 
in  fome  part  of  a  fence  or  inclofure. 

Breaches  in  dikes  or  fea- banks  are  frequently  owing  to  inundations 
or  overflowings  of  lands.  Dagenham  breach  was  made  in  1707,  by 
a  failure  of  the  I  hames  wall,  in  a  very  high  tide.  The  force 
wherewith  it  burft  in  upon  the  neighbouring  level,  tore  up  a  large 
channel  or  paffage  for  water  100  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  parts 
twenty  feet  deep,  by  which  a  multitude  of  fubterraoean  trees,  which 
had  been  buried  for  many  ages,  were  laid  bare. 

Breach,  in  fortification,  a  gap  or  opening  in  any  part  of  the 
works  ol  a  town,  by  the  artillery  or  mines  of  the  belieged,  in  order 
to  ftorm  the  place,  or  take  it  by  afiault.  A  breach  ought  to  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  fathoms  wide.  The  aflailants  make  their  way  to  it,  by 
covering  themfelves  with  gabions,  earth-bags,  &c.  When  a  breach 
in  the  rampart  is  practicable,  fo  that  the  men  may  mount,  and  make 
a  lodgment,  the  governor  ufually  capitulates,  to  prevent  the  effefts 
of  a  ftorm. 

BREAD,  a  well-known  food,  is  ordinarily  made  of  the  flour  or 
meal  of  (ome  farinaceous  vegetable,  ground,  and  kneaded  with  water 
and  yeaft. 

Bread  is  chiefly  divided,  among  us,  into  white,  wheaten,  and  hotif- 
hold  ;  differing  only  in  degrees  of  purity.  In  the  firft,  all  the  bran 
is  leparated  ;  in  the  fecond,  only  the  coarfer  ;  in  the  third,  none  at 
all :  fo  that  fine  bread  is  made  only  of  flour ;  wheaten  bread ,  of  flour, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran  ;  and  houfhold,  of  the  whole  fub- 
flance  of  the  grain,  without  taking  out  either  thecoarfe  bran  or  fine 
flour.  Stat.  8  Ann,  cap.  18. 

Bread  made  of  good  wheat,  well  leavened,  and  thoroughly  baked 
with  a  little  fait,  is  the  beft.  Coarfe  and  barley  bread  is  deterlive, 
and  gently  purgative,  at  leaf!  to  thofe  not  ufed  to  it :  fome  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  perfons  in  the  gout. 

We  alfo  meet  with  fymnel  bread,  manchet  or  roll  bread ,  and 
French  bread ;  which  are  only  fo  many  denominations  of  the  fined 
or  whiteft  bread,  made  of  the  pureft  flour  ;  except  that  in  roll  bread 
there  is  an  addition  of  milk,  and,  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  but¬ 
ter  alfo.  To  which  may  be  added,  ginger -bread,  made  of  white 
bread,  with  almonds,  liquorice,  anifeed,  rofe- water,  and  fugar ; 
and  majlifi  bread,  panis  rnixtus,  made  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  lometimes 
of  wheat  arid  barley. 

Our  houfhold  bread  is  thus  made  :  to  a  peck  of  meal  they  add  an 
handful  of  fait,  a  pint  of  yeaft,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  coid  in 
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fummer,  hot  in  winter,  and  temperate  between  the  two;  the  whole 
being  kneaded  in  a  bowl  or  trough  by  the  fire  in  winter,  from  it  in 
fummer,.  will  r:fe  in  about  an  hour  ;  they  then  mould  it  into  loaves 
and  put  it  into  an  oven  to  bake. 

Unleavened  bread  thus :  part  of  the  flour  intended  for  it,  bein& 
made  into  dough  with  warm  water  ant!  a  little  fait,  is  laid  in  the  reft 
of  the  flour  an  hour  or  mote,  in  which  tjme  it  rifes  to  three  times 
the  bulk  ;  then  they  mix  and  knead  the  whole  with  more  water,  till 
it  be  brought  into  a  ftiff  dough  ;  which  being  formed  into  loaves  is 
baked  in  the  oven  ;  though  the  more  uftial  way  is  to  take  a  piece’ of 
dough  kneaded,  and  leave  it  in  the  tub  till  next  time,  when  they 
break  it  final!,  and  mix  it  with  the  meal,  addiiig  fome  yeaft, 

French  bread  is  thus  made  :  they  take  half  a  bufhel  of  fine  flour 
ten  eggs,  and  a  pound  and  an  half  of  frelh  butter,  in  which  they 
put  as  much  yeaft,  with  a  manchet ;  and  tempering  the  whole  mafs 
with  new  milk,  pretty  hot,  let  it  lie  half  an  hour  to  rife  ;  which 
done,  they  make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  waft)  it  over  with  an  egg 
beaten  with  milk  :  care  is  taken,  the  oven  be  not  too  hot.  ! 

The  people  in  Lancaftiire,  and  Peveral  other  northern  counties  of 
England,  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten  bread. 

The  poor  Tartars,  near  Sherazoui,  (till  live  upon  acorn  bread. 

In  the  Iflands  of  Banda  and  Amboyna,  they  make  a  kind  of  bread 
cMed/agoe,  of  the  pith  of  a  tree,  which  has  a  round  head  a-top  like 
a  cabbage. 

In  the  Caribbee  iftands,  they  make  bread  of  the  root  of  a  poifon- 
ous  plant  called  manioc,  probably  the  fame  with  the  cajfada  bread 
made  of  the  root  of  the  yucca  Mexicana. 

Potato e-bread  is  frequently  ufed  in  Ireland,  and  turnip  bread  in 
fome  parts  of  England. 

Bread,  horfe,  conlifts  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  ;  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  fometimes  of  anifeed,  gentian,  liquorice,  fenugreek,  eggs,  and 
ale  ;  they  fometimes  alfo  ufe  iye  and  white  wine. 

The  bread  lor  race-horfes  is  ufually  made  of  beans  and  wheat 
worked  with  barm. 

Bread,  facramentai,  among  proteftants,  is  common  leavened 
bread,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  praftice. 

In  the  Romilh  mil's,  azymus,  or  unleavened  bread,  is  ufed,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Gallican  church. 

Oiher  fpecies  of  bread,  allotted  for  religious  purpofes,  are  enume¬ 
rated  by  ccclefiaftical  writers;  as,  1.  Calendarius,  that  anciently 
offered  to  the  priefts  at  the  calends.  2.  Prebendarius,  that  diftri- 
b  11  ted  daily  to  each  prebendary  or  canon.  3.  Benediftus.,  that  an¬ 
ciently  given  to  catechumens  before  baptifm.  4.  Confecrated  bread, 
a  piece  of  wax,  pafte,  or  even  earth,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies 
have  been  performed  with  benediftions,  &c.  to  be  fet  up  in  an  agnus 
dei,  or  a  relic  box,  and  prefented  for  veneration.  5.  Unleavened 
bread,  azymus.  The  Jews  eat  no  other  bread  during  their  paflover  ; 
and  exaft  fearch  was  made  in  every  houfe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened 
bread  was  left.  The  ufage  was  introduced  in  memory  of  their  hafty 
departure  from  Egyptj  when  they  had  not  leifure  to  bake  leavened. 
6.  Shew -bread  was  that  offered  to  God  every  fabbath-day,  being 
placed  on  the  golden  table,  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Bread  of  St.  Hubret,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Nicholas,  &c.  denote 
cakes  fanftified  with  certain  prayers  and  invocations  of  thofe  faints, 
held  by  the  fuperftitious  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  ofhydro- 
phobias,  agues,  and  other  difeafes. 

Bread  likewife  denotes  certain  foods  made  of  animal,  or  even 
mineral  matters,  ferving  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

We  read  ol  Rfh- bread  in  divers  parts  of  the  North,  particularly  in 
Iceland,  where  dried  cod  is  ufed  for  bread,  being  firft  beaten  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  made  up  into  cakes.  The  like  obtains  among  the  Laplanders,' 
whole  country  affords  no  corn  ;  and  even  among  the  Crim  Tartars. 

Bread,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  includes  all  the  necellaries  of 
life,  as  food,  raiment,  lodging,  &c.  Hence  alfo  the  fabbath  is 
fometimes  called,  in  ancient  writers,  the  day  of  bread,  by  reafon 
the  eucharift  w'as  then  adminiftered  every  Lord’s  day. 

Bread,  fwine,  a  denomination  given  to  tr  u  ffles. 

Bread,  Jow's,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  herb  cyclamen. 

Bread,  ajjize  of.  The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is  regulated  by 
the  magiftrates  according  to  the  price  of  wheat ;  and,  in  order  to 
diredt  them  in  their  allowances  the  baker,  they  are  to  take  notice, 
that  the  peck-loaf  of  each  fort  of  bread  is  to  weigh,  when  well 
baked,  171b.  6  ox.  avoirdupois  weight,  and  the  reft  in  proportion  * 
and  that  every  fack  of  meal,  or  flour,  is  to  weigh  two  hundred 
weight  and  two  quarters,  neat;  and  that  from  every  fack  there 
ought  to  be  made,  at  an  average,  twenty  fuch  peck  loaves  o ibread. 

If,  bread  wants  one  ounce  in  3  6,  the  baker  is  to  pay  not  more  than 
five  (hillings,  nor  lefs  than  one,  for  every  ounce  wanting ;  and  for 
every  deleft  lefs  than  an  ounce,  not  more  than  2,r.  6 d.  nor  lefs  than 
td.  But  as  bread  lofes  weight  by  keeping,  fuch  bread  complained  of 
inuft  be  weighed  before  a  magiftrate  within  24  hours  after  it  is  baked 
or  expofed  to  fale  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  within  three  days 
in  any  other  place. 

The  weight  of  loaves  of  any  fize  may  be  eftimated  from  thofe  of 
the  penny  loaf,  by  Ample  addition  ;  for  example.  The  fixpenny 
loaf  weighs  fix  times  as  much,  &c.  and  the  wheaten  loaves  are  three 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  houfhold  loaves.- 

Bread  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  medicine.  In  fome  difpenfaries,  decoc¬ 
tions,  creams,  and  gellies,  are  direfted  to  he  made  of  bread.  There 
are  likewife  medicated  breads;  as  ani feed-bread,  turnip-bread,  anil 
vipers -bread;  which  laft  is  made  of  the  flefli  of  that  animal,  with 
wheat-flour,  yolks  of  eggs,  farfaparilla,  yeaft,  and  milk,  prefrribed 
in  fcorbutic  habits.  Some  recommend  acorn -bread,  dipped  in  red 
wine,  to  be  tliruft  up  the  anus ,  in  prolapfufes  of  that  part. 

Bread,  in  chemiftfy.  The  chemiit’s  art  can  exlraft  from  fo 
mild  a  fubjeft  as  bread,  an  acid,  which  is  a  powerful,  menflruum. 
It  is  done  in  this  manner:  put  two  pounds  of  coarfe  bread,  cut  into 
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ftnall  pieces,  into  a  glafs  retort,  ;  place  this  in  a  fand-heat,  and, 
luting  on  a  receiver,  diftil  with  a  gentle  fire,  and  there  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  a  liquor  appearing  like  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  ot  oil ; 
feparate  the  oil,  and  fibre  and  reblify  the  liquor  by  a  fecond  distilla¬ 
tion  in  balnea  maria;,  and  afterwards  diftil  it  again  in  a  fand-heat, 
and  there  will  be  produced  a  moderately  ftrong,  clear,  acid  liquor. 
This  is  a  menjlruum ,  capableot  extra&ing'the  red  colour  from  coral, 
and  even  from  garnets.  Common  bread  affords  it,  but  coarfe  rye- 
bread  yields  the  greateft  quantity. 

Bread,  bonpournicbole ,  is  a  very  coarfe  bread  eaten  in  Weftphalia, 
and  feveral  other  places.  The  opprobrious  name  bonpournicbole, good 
for  bishorfe  Nichole ,  was  given  it  by  a  French  traveller  ;  though  by 
no  means  of  a  contemptible  kind. 

This  coarfe  bread  nourifhes  more,  affiiages  hunger  better,  and 
generates  humours  lefs  fubjedt  to  corruption,  than  the  white.  The 
wreftlers  of  old  ate  only  this  fort  of  bread,  to  preferve  them  in  their 
ftrength  of  limbs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Weftphalia,  who  are  a  hardy  and  robuft  peo¬ 
ple,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues,  are  a  living  tef- 
titnonyof  the  falutary  effects  of  this  fort  of  bread;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  they  are  very  feidom  attacked  by  acute  fevers,  and  thofe 
other  difeafes  which  arife  from  anebuliition  of  the  humours,  and  a 
malignant  coliiquation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  humours  of  which 
it  is  compofed. 

The  Germans  make  two  forts  of  waters  by  diftillation  from  this 
bread;  the  one  with,  the  other  without,  the  addition  of  a  fpirituous 
liquor:  to  both  which  great  virtues  are  afcribed.  Oil  of  vitriol, 
poured  upon  crumbs  of  bread ,  will  excite  a  fyrprifing  degree  of 
heat. 

Bread  room,  in  a  (hip,  that  appropriated  for  keeping  the  bread 
or  bilket. 

Bread-/n</7,  at  Otaheite,  in  the  South-fea,  grows  on  a  tree  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  oak :  it  is  about  the  fize  and  (hape  of  a  child’s 
head;  the  furface  is  reticulated,  and  covered  with  a  thin  fkin  ;  the 
eatable  part  lies  between  the  lkin  and  the  core  ;  it  is  white  as  fnow, 
and  of  the  coufiltence  of  new  bread.  It  has  an  infipid,  fweetifh 
tafte,  refembling  that  of  the  crum  of  wheaten  bread,  mixed  wi$h  a 
Jerufalem  artichoke.  It  is  roafted  and  baked  before  it  is  eaten. 
Three  different  dilbes  are  prepared  from  this  fruit,  by  beating  it  in¬ 
to  a  pafte  with  waier,  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  mixing  it 
with  ripe  plantains,  bananas.  Sec.  See  Portlock’s  New  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Voyage  i. 

BREADTH  of  a  Jhip,  is  the  meafure  of  it  from  fide  to  fide,  in 
any  particular  place:  there  is  the  main -breadth,  the  top-timber- 
breadth ,  and  the  extreme  breadth. 

Breadth,  fweep,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  the  radius  of  the  arch 
which  forms  part  of  the  curve  of  a  lhip’s  timber  in  the  horizontal 
plane. 

BREAK,  a  wordufed  in  Norfolk  for  land  ploughed  or  broke  up 
the  firft  year,  after  it  has  lain  fallow  in  the  fheep-walks. 

Break,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  giving  back  of  apart  behind 
it’s  ordinary  range  or  direction. 

A  break  of  a  pediment  ox  entablature,  i.  e.  it’s  fhrinking  as  it  were 
between  the  columns,  is  reputed  a  biemifh. 

Break-//?,  is  ufed  when  they  break  a  hole,  with  their  ripping 
chide!,  in  brick  walls.  / 

Break-wH,  among  builders,  is  when  a  ftep  in  a  ftair-cafeis 
made  higher  or  lower  than  the  reft,  and  the  landing-place  too  nar¬ 
row,  See. 

BreaKt water,  the  hulk  or  hull  of  fome  old  fltip,  funk  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  fmall  harbour,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  in  their 
paftage  to  the  veilels  moored  within.  It  likewife  denotes  a  fmall 
buoy  fattened  to  a  large  one  in  the  water,  and  defigned  to  lhew  where 
it  fwims.  See  Bogy 

BREAKERS,  a  name  given  by  feamen  to  the  waves  that  break 
over  rocks  or  (hallows  lying  immediately  under  the  furface  of  the 
water.  If  a  (hip  is  driven  among  breakers,  it  is  almoft  impoftible  to 
fave  her  from  being  wrecked,  as  every  billow  lifts  her  up  and  dalhes 
her  bottom  with  additional  force  upon  the  rocks  or  fands. 

BREAKING,  in  hufbandry,  the  ploughing  up  of  grounds  that 
have  lain  fallow  for  fome  time. 

Breaking  ground,  in  military  affairs,  the  firft  work  undertaken 
previous  to  the  fiege  of  a  place. 

Breaking  (otherwife  called  blunting }  the  angles  of  a  battalion,  is 
a  military  evolution,  whereby  the  four  angles,  by  turning,  form  fo 
many  fronts  before  the  enemy ;  fo  that  the  battalion,  which  before 
was  only  a  fquare,  becomes  an  oCtangle,  and  can  fire  on  all  Tides  at 

once. 

Breaking  of  meafure,  in  fencing,  fignifiesa  moderate  retiring, 
or  giving  of  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  the  adverfary’s  thiuft.  This 
is  not  deemed  a  reproach,  but  a  mark  ot  judgment  and  adroitnefs. 

Breaking  of  the  fea,  or  of  a  wave,  See.  on  a  rock,  bank,  or  the 
iilv,  is  a  fufficient  indication  to  pilots,  that  it  is  iinfafe  to  moor 
there. 

Breaking  bulk,  in  naval  affairs,  beginning  to  unload  the  cargo, 
or  to  take  it  out  ot  the  hold. 

Breaking,  applied  to  an  nals,  fignifies  taming  them. 

Breaking  of  a  korje  to  the  f addle.  Seethe  articles  Backinq  and 

Travice. 

Breaking  herd ,  among  hunters,  implies  a  deer’s  quitting  the 
herd,  and  running  by  itleff.  A  hart  is  fa id  to  harbour  or  take  bold, 
when  it  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the  thickets  or  coverts. 

Breaking  up  of  a  deer ,  the  opening  or  cutting  it  up.. 

Breaking  of  legs,  a  piailice  ufed  only  among  the  Jews,  on  per- 
fons  crucified. 

Breaking  of  bread ,  aai  expreftion  ufed  in  feripture,  See.  for  ce¬ 
lebrating  the  eucharift. 

Breaking  of  wine,  among  vintners.  If  wine,  after  being  left 
No.  33.  Vox..  I. 
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|  fome  time  in  the  air,  in  an  open  giafs,  changes  colour,  it  is  then  faid 
to  break,  which  is  a  token  that  it  will  not  keep.  • 

Breaking,  in  trade,  denotes  a  perfon’s  failing  or  flopping  pay¬ 
ment.  A  late  fenfible  writer  on  trade  takes  great  pains  to  inculcate 
th|s  piecept,  Break  eakey.  Breaking  betimes,  while  rheie  is 
iomething  left  to  pay  withal,  is  certainly  a  mark  of  honefty,  and 
generally  intitles  the  unfortunate  perfon  to  companion  and  gentler 
ufage  from  his  creditors,  laves  his  reputation,  and  facilitates  his  re¬ 
trieving.  See  the  article  Bankrupt. 

BREAM,  brama,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  filh,  of  which 
there  are  two  lorts,  one  found  in  the  frefh,  and  the  other  in  the  fait 
water.  The  former  is  the  cyprinus,  and  has  all  it’s  fins  black  ;  and 
the  latter  is  the  redd i ill  fparus,  having  eleven  parallel  and  gold  co¬ 
loured  lines  on  each  fide. 

I  he  beft  time  for  angling  for  bream ,  i$  from  St.  James’s  day  to 
Bartholomevv-tide,  as  being  then  exceeding  fat  ;  the  tnoft  proper 
bait  is  the  largeft  red  garden  worms  that  can  be  got.  This  is  a 
coarfe  fifli  for  the  table,  but  affords  great  fport  to  the  aticder. 

BREASTS,  mamma,  in  anatomy,  two  glandulous  tumours,  of  a 
roundifh  oval  figure,  fituatedc/n  the  anterior,  and  a  little  towards 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax. 

The  internal  fubf’atce  of  the  breajl  is  compofed  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  glands,  of  various  fizes,  and  an  oval  figure,  intermixed  with 
globules  and  veffels  of  fat.  Their  excretory  du£ts,  as  they  approach 
the  nipple,  join  and  unite  together,  till  at  laft  they  form  feven, 
eight,  or  more,  fmall  pipes,  called  tubuli  lafliferi,  which  have 
feveral  crofs  canals,  by  which  they  communicate  with  one  another, 
to  obviate  the  inconveniencies  that  might  accrue  from  the  cafual 
obftruflion  of  one  or  more  cf  them.  Thefe  tubes  are  not  every 
where  of  equal  capacity,  but  in  fome  places  more,  in  others  lefs, 
dilated;  fo  as  to  form  cells,  which  feem  contrived  to  hinder  the 
fpontaneous  efflux,  and  to  create  a  neceflity  of  fucking,  to  fetch  out 
the  contents. 

Ot  the  concurrence  of  thefe  tubuli,  or  pipes,  is  the  fubftance  of 
the  papilla,  in  a  great  meafure,  formed  ;  among  which  is  interfperf- 
ed  a  glandulous  fubftance,  ferving  to  keep  them  from  preffing  too 
clofe  on  each  other :  and  with  it  are  intermixed  abundance  of  fibres 
derived  from  the  external  teguments  of  the  papilla ;  by  means 
whereof,  the  la&eal  tubes  are  conftringed,  and  the  motion  of  the 
milk  is  modified. 

The  office  ot  the  breajls  is  to  fecrete  the  milk  from  the  arteries 
in  their  glandulous  fubftance,  to  collect  it  in  their  lableal  tubes, 
and,  at  proper  leafons,  to  yield  it  to  the  infant  through  the 
nipple. 

In  men,  the  breajls  are  very  fmall,  and  are  chiefly  for  ornament : 
though  phyfical  hiltories  give  inftancesof  thofe  who  have  had  milk 
in  them.  They  are  moft  remarkable  in  women:  and  in  order  to 
their  being  an  ornament,  they  fhould  be  of  a  moderate  fize,  their 
fkin  fhould  be  white  and  foft,  their  fubftance  firm,  not  flaccid  or 
pendulous,  and  the  nipple  red  ;  they  fhould  alfo  ftand  at  a  confi- 
derable  dillance.  In  different  perfons,  however,  their  fize  is  very 
various  and  uncertain.  In  virgins,  they  are  ufually  fmall  ;  in  wo¬ 
men  with  child,  or  who  give  fuck,  they  are  larger,  and  often  very 
enormous. 

The  ancients  reprefen  ted  Diana,  of  Ephefus,  with  many  breajls; 
whence  fhe  had  the  epithet  Mammoja;  q.  d.  having  many  breajls. 
The  fame  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  Ceres  and  Ifis, 

The  breajls ,  efperially  after  delivery,  are  liable  to  divers  difeafes  \ 
as  injlammations,  excoriations,  indurations ,  tumefactions,  nodes,  abfcejfes, 
feirrhujes,  and  cancers.  See  thofe  articles. 

Breast,  in  fpeakingofthccorrefponding parts  of  other  animals, 
is  more  properly  called  udders,  dugs,  teats,  &c. 

Breast  is  alfo  more  frequently  applied  by  anatomifts  to  that 
cavity,  or  region  of  the  body,  called  thorax. 

The  prielt,  in  the  Romilh  chitrch,  beats  his  breajl,  in  rehearfing 
the  general  confeflion  at  the  beginning  of  mafs. 

Coughs,  catarrhs,  afthmas,  phthifes,  peripneumonie.«,&c.  are  dif-  * 
eafes  of  the  breajl.  See  the  aiticle  Cough,  &c. 

Defluxions  on  the  breajl  and  lungs  are  dangerous.  Phyficians 
fpeak  alfo  of  a  dropfy  of  th 0  breajl.  See  the  article  Dropsy. 

Breast  of  a  chimney,  the  fore-part  under  the  mantle  or  chimney- 
piece  ;  it  is  commonly  made  inclined. 

Breasts  of  a  fuddle  are  part  of  the  bow,  being  the  two  fides  of 
it  down  from  the  arch,  or  upper  part. 

Breast-^.//?,  a  rope  or  haw  Ter  for  confining  a  (hip  Tideways  to  a 
wharf,  quay,  S:c. 

Breast  hooks,  in  naval  architecture,  ftrong  pieces  of  crooked 
timber  bolted  a-crofs  the  Item,  and-fayfed  to  the  infkle  of  a  (hip’s 
bows,  to  fortify  the  fore-part.  See  the  article  Bow. 

BREAST-parfij,  a  dillemper  in  horfes,  proceeding  from  fu'pcifhiity 
of  blood  and  other  grofs  humours,  which  being  diilofved  by  fome 
extreme  and  difotdeily  heat,  refort  downward  to  the  breajl,  and 
caufe  extreme  pain  ;  the  ligns  of  which  are  a  ftiff,  daggering,  and 
weak  going  with  his  fore-legs;  be  fides,  that  he  can  haidly,  if  at  all, 
boyv  his  head  to  the  ground. 

Breast- plate,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  armour  worn  to  defend  the 
bread,  originally  believed  to  be  made  of  hides,  or  hemp  twifterf  into 
fmall  cords  ;  but  afn  rward,s  made  of  brhfs,  iron,  or  other  metals, 
which  were  fotnetimts  fo  exquilitely  hardened,  as  to  be  proof  againfl 
the  greateft  force 

Breast  -plate,  in  the  manege,  a  (trap  of  leather  that  runs  from 
one  fide  ot  the  fuddle  to  tire  other,  over  the  horfe’s  breajl,  in 
order  to  keep  the  fuddle  right,  and  hinder  it  from  Hiding  back¬ 
wards.  . 

BREA9T -plough,  one  fo  fafFioneci,  that  a  m^n  may  (hove  it  be¬ 
fore  him. 

It  confifF'ofa  cutting-iron  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with 
one  of  it’s  fides  turned  up  to  cut  the  turf,  whichis.  fixed  to  a  pole 
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About  five  or  fix  feet  long,  forked  at  the  upper  end,  with  a  crofs 
handle. 

•  BreasT-wH,  the  fame  with  parapet.  See  the  article  Pa  rapet. 

Breast-w.H  of  a  flip,  terminates  the  quarter-deck  and  poop 
at  the  fore-ends,  and  inclofes  the  fore-caftle  both  before  and  behind. 
It  is  a  fort  of  ballurtrade  or  fence  compofed  of  railings  and  mould¬ 
ings,  and  often  ornamented  with  carvings. 

BRE  ATH,  the  wind  or  air,  which  is  received  and  expelled  by  the 
mouth  and  noltrils  in  the  ad  of  refpiration. 

A  ftinking  breath,  in  fome  perfons,  is  an  indication  of  themcnfes 
being  at  hand  :  it  is  alfo  one  of  the  fymptoms  ufually  preceding  an 
intermitting  fever. 

Breath  more  particularly  denotes  a  ftrength  of  lungs,  whereby 
a  perfon  is  enabled  to  hold  out  without  often  taking  wind. 

The  ordinary  term  of  holding  the  breath  does  not  exceed  one  third 
of  a  minute.  For  the  pearl-filhery,  they  choofc  (laves  who  have 
the  bed  breath ,  or  can  continue  longed  under  water  without  fetch¬ 
ing  their  breath. 

Pitifcus  relates,  that  the  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  the 
lad  breath  of  dying  perfons ;  which  the  neared  relations  received  in 
their  mouths. 

Breath  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  odorous  effluvia:  of  plants, 
and  even  to  the  exhalations  of  minerals. 

BREATHING.  See  the  article  Respiration. — Fighting  a 
cock  to  breathe  him,  they  call  fparring. — To  breathe  a  running-horfe, 
and  bring  him  to  his  wind,  they  give  him  a  heat. 

Breathing,  a  ceremony  ufed  by  fome  in  baptifm. 

Breathing,  difficulty  is  a  dileafe  called  by  phyficians  Dysp¬ 
noea  ;  which  fee  for  information. 

BREDEWITE,  in  old  law  writers,  an  amercement  arifing 
from  fome  default  in  the  adize  of  bread. 

BREECH  of  a  gun ,  in  artillery,  fignifies  the  diftance  or  fpace 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  bafe  ring  to  the  beginning  of  the  bore, 
and  is  always  equal  to  thethicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  vent. 

BREECHES,  part  of  the  drefs  worn  by  males  in  northern 
countries,  reaching  from  the  girdle  to  the  knees,  anvfferving  to 
cover  the  hips,  thighs,  &c. 

Though  the  ancient  Romans  wore  no  garment  anfwering  to  out 
breeches ,  which  Tacitus  calls  barbarum  tegrnen;  yet  they  were  at 
length  received  into  Italy,  and  grew  fo  highly  into  fafhion,  that 
Honorius  and  Arcadius  thought  it  necefiary  to  redrain  them  by 
law,  and  expel  the  braccarii ,  or  breeches-makexs,  out  of  the  city; 
it  appearing  a  thing  unworthy,  that  a  nation  which  commanded  the 
world,  fhould  wear  the  habit  of  barbarians.  ' 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  marine,  thofe  ropes  with  which  the 
great  guns  are  lafhed  or  fattened  to  the  (hip’s  fide. 

They  prevent  the  cannon  from  recoiling  too  much  in  the  time  of 
battle,  and  are  employed  for.fecuring  it  during  the  courfe  of 
a  voyage ;  and  are  called  breechings,  becaufe  brought  about  the 
‘breech  of  the  piece. 

BREEDING,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  Pregnancy  ; 
which  fee  for  information  on  that  head. 

Breeding  likewife  denotes  the  care  of  rearing  or  bringing  up 
the  young  of  divers  animals. 

Breeding,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  refpeds  a  perfon’s  deportment  or 
behaviour  in  the  external  offices  and  decorums  of  focial  life,  and  in 
his  general  condud. 

Good  breeding  has  the  fame  import  with  what  is  called  politenefs 
by  us,  and  urbanity  among  the  ancient  Romans.  It  is  a  qualify 
nearly  allied  to  virtue,  and  will  of  itfelf  lead  a  man  a  great  part  of 
the  way  towards  the  fame:  it  prompts  him  to  rejoice  in  ads 
of  civility,  to  feek  out  objeds  of  compaffion,  and  be  pleafed  with 
every  occafion  of  doing  good  offices. 

The  well-bred  man  is  compared  by  Lord  Shaftefbury  with  the 
real  philofopher,  both  charaders  aim  at  what  is  excellent  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  mankind,  afpire  to  a  juft  tafte,  and  carry  in  view  the 
*  model  of  what  is  beautiful  and  becoming.  Horace  feems  to  have 
united  both  chara£ters : 

f  •  * 

§hiid  verutn  atque  dcccns  euro  atque  rogo ,  itf  omnis  in  hoc  fum. 

“  What’s  true  and  decent  I  both  afk  and  feek,  and  make  my 
whole  purfuit.” 


Breeding-/?^,  in  mineralogy,  a  fort  of  mafs  of  pebbles,  con 
nc£ted  by  a  (parry  cement ;  they  "are  found  in  divers  parts  of  Here 
fordihire.  See  the  article  PeisUle. 

BREEF-oz/v/r,  are  a  kind  of  falfe  cards,  either  longer  or  broadc 
than  ordinary,  whereby  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft. 

BREEZE,  a  (Lifting  wind,  blowing  from  the  fea  and  land  a! 
ternately,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  nig'ht ;  only  fcnfibl 
near  the  coaft. 

Dampier  obferves,  that  the  fez-breeze  commonly  rifes  in  th 
morning  about  nine,  proceeding  llowly  in  a  fine  fmall  black  cm 
on  the  water  towards  the  (hore:  it  inercafes  gradually  till  twclvi 
and  dies  about  five.  Upon  it’s  ceafing,  the  land  .breeze  commence; 

'  *  #  * (  )  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  morning  by  tli 

fez-breeze  again.  .  ®  ] 

The  fea- breezes,  in  fome  countries,  appear  only  to  be  efforts  t 
the  general  or  trade-wind,  as  at  Barbadoes,  and  in  many  places  be 
tween  the  tropics,  where  the  general  wind,  if  not  impeded  b 
mountains  or  iflands,  blows  frelh  in  the  day-time,  but,  after  fun 
fet,  the  terrcftrial  exhalations  becoming  precipitated,  beget  a  nev 
wind,  which  is  not  only  able  to  make  head  againft  the  trade-wind 
but  to  repel  it  trom  their  coafts. 

Breezes ^are  more  conftant  in  fummer  than  iti  winter,  and  mor 
between  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zones. 

The  general  caufe  of  thofe  alternate  breezes,  which  fet  on  an. 
off  the  coaus  in  hot  countries,  is  the  great  rarefodioit  of.  the  ai 


by  refleded  hear,  and  by  fermenting  exhalations  over  the  land 
than  over  the  water:  the  denfer  air  from  the  water  becomes  a  fea- 
breeze  in  the  day  ;  but  this  air  condenfed  again  by  the  cold  of  the 
night,  may  then  occafion  a  land  breeze. 

Breeze  are  fmall  afhes  and  cinders  fometimes  ufed  by  brick- 
makers,  inltead  of  coals;  for  burning  of  bricks. 

BREGMA,  in  anatomy,  other  wile  called  fmeiput  and  parictalia 
are  two  bones  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  of  an  irregular  fqnare 
figure  ;  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  thickuefs  all  over,  and  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  parr,  by  a  circular  line  ;  on  the  upper 
part  they  are  covered  only  by  the  integuments,  on  the  lower  bv  the 
crotaphite  mufcle  ;  towards  the  pofferior  ahd  tipper  part  there  is  a 
hole,  through  which  the  veffeis  of  the  dura  mater  communicate  with 
thofe  of  the  fealp. 

BREHONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  ancient  Irifl) 
who  adminiitered  juftice,  and  decided  contfoverfies.  They  were  a 
diftind  tribe  or  family,  and  had  competent  lands  allowed  them. 

In  criminal  cafes,  the  brehons  had  the  eleventh  part  of  all  fines 
which  muff  be  very  confiderable,  at  a  time  when'  murders,  rapes, 
robberies,  and  the  like  offences,  were  fiibjed  only  to  pecuniary  pu- 
nifliment. 

BREHON-lazos,  were  thofe  general  maxims,  of  rules  of  law  ob- 
ferved  by  the  brehons,  and  which  had  the  force  and  authority  of 
laws  in  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland.  The  molt  complete  colledtioa 
of  them  is  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos :  it  contains 
twenty-two  Ihects  and  an  half  of  clofe  writing,  full  of  abbreviated 
words,  and  not. -very- legible.  The  publication  of  thefe  laws  has 
been  much  wiihed.for  by  the  curious.  ‘  ,  *  . 

It  was  enacted,'  by  the  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,  40  Ed.  III.  that  no 
Englifh  fubjedt  (hall  lubmit  to  a  trial  by  the  brehon  laws,  on  the 
penalty  of  high  treafon  ;  but  many  were,  nevertheless,  under  a  n'e- 
ceffity  of  abiding  by  the  Irifti  laws  and  cuftoms,  till  king  James  I. 
fettled  the  whole  kingdom  on  an  Englilh  foundation. 

BRENNAGE,  a  kind  of  tribute  formerly  paid  in  lieu  of  bran, 
or  bran  itfelf,  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  furnifh  for  fupport 
of  the  lord’s  hounds. 

BRENTA,  in. ornithology,  the  name  of  a  /owl  of  the  gonfe-kind, 
called  by  us  the  brent  -  goof e  :  it  is  fome  what  large  and  longer-bodied 
than  the  barnacle.  See  Plate  of  Birds ,  No.  49. 

BREPHO I ROPHIUM,  an  hoipital  for  foundlings,  or  for 
the  reception  and  maintenance  of  expofed  and  deferted  young  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  word  is  formed  of  fyetyi,  infant,  and  Tpeffia,  I  nouriffi. 

BRESILIA,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  tanagra,  in  the  order  of 

pajfcres,  or  fparrows. 

BRESMA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  to  the  bream. 

BREST,  or  Breast,  in  architedure,  a  terra  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  member  of  a  column,  more  ufually  called  Torus  ;  which 
fee  for  further  information. 

BRES  IVSUMMERS,  in  timber-huildings,  are  pieces  in  the 
outward  parts  thereof,  into  which  the  girders  are  framed:  this,  in 
the  ground- floor,  is  called  an//;  and,  in  the  garret- floor,  a  beam. 
As  to  their  fize,  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  girders.  See  the  article 
Girders. 

BRET,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  people  on  the  Lin- 
c&lnfhire  coafts  to  the  common  turbot,  a  fifh  extremely  plentiful 
there.  The  w'ay  of  catching  them  is  in  a  net,  trailed  on  the 
ground  by  two  horfes ;  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his  body 
in  the  water,  the  other  on  the  lhore. 

BRETACHLE,  in  old  writers,  denote  wooden  towers  or  cattles, 
wherewith  towns  or  camps  were  defended. 

BRETESSE,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  line  in  fome 
coats  of  arms,  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  i3  ufually  called  the 
crenelle,  or  embattled  line  ;  except  that  this  laft  is  only  embattled 
on  one  fide  ;  and  the  breteffe  or  crenelle  on  both  fide?. 

BRETHREN  and  Sijlers  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiftory, 
an  appellation  allnmed  by  a  new  fed  which  fprung  up  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  gained  many  adherents  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  They  took  their  denomination  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rcma;.  v i i i ..  2,  14;  and  maintained,  that  the 
true  children  of  God  were  inverted  with  the  privilege  of  a  full  and 
perfed  freedom  from  the  jurifdidon  of  the  law.  They  were  en- 
thunafts  to  a  degree  of  diftradion,  buffi  ;n  their  principles  and 
pradice. 

They  treated  with  contempt  all  Ciirittian  ordinances,  and  all  ex¬ 
ternal  ads  of  religion,  as  unliiitable  to  the  ftate  of  perfedion  at 
which  they  were  arrived.  Some  of  them  were  honeft  but  deluded 
enthufiafls ;  and  they  endured  the  torments  inflided  upon  them  by 
the  inquilitors  with  aflonilhing  caimnefs  and  triumph. 

Others,  however ,  proceeded  to  the  moft  extravagant  licentiotif- 
nefs  of  conduct.  They  held  their  fecret  allemblies  ftark  naked, 
and  lav  in  the  fame  beds  with  their  fpiritual  lifters,  and  indiferimi- 
nately  with  other  women,  without  the  leaft  fcruple  or  hefitation: 
modefty  and  decency  being,  according  to  their  creed,  marks  of  in¬ 
ward  corruption.  And  fome  of  them  proceeded  (fill  farther,  and 
maintained,  that  the  divine  man  or  believer  could  not  (in,  let  his 
condud  be  ever  fo  horrible  or  atrocious. 

Bre  1  hren  and  Cief is  of  the  Common  Life,  a  religious  fraternity, 
which  fiourifhed  towards  the  latter  end.  of  the  1  fifteenth  century; 
but  was  fir  ft  formed  in  the  preceding  century  bv  Gerrard  de  Gfoote, 
a  native  of  Deventer.  They  lived  under  the 'rule  of  St.  Augulfin, 
and  were  eminently  ufeful-  in  promoting.  th,e  caufe  of  religion  and 
learning.  They  were  frequently  called  Begbards  and  LoJ lards  by 
way  of  reproach.  ■ .  ■ . 

Brethren,  White,  fra t res  albati,  were  the  followers  of  a  leader 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  were  arrayed  in 
a  white  garment ;  and  as  they  were  alfo  c loathed  in  white  linen, 
they  were  diftinguifhed  by  tin*  title.  Their  leader  was.  a  pried 
;...  .» ' from 
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from  4he  Alps,  who  carried  about  a  crofs,  like  a  flandard,  and 
whofe  apparent  fan&ity  and  devotion  drew  together  a  number  of 

followers. 

Many  a£ls  of  mortification  and  penance  were  praflifed  by  this 
deluded  enthuliafl,  who  endeavoured  to  perftbde  the  European  na¬ 
tions  to  renew  the  holy  war,  and  pretended  that  he  was  favoured 
with  divine  vifions.  Boniface  IX.  ordered  him  to  he  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  flames,  upon  which  his  followers  dif¬ 
fer  fed. 

BRE.TOYSE,  or  Bretois,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  the  law 
of  the  inarches  of  Wales. 

BREVE,  or  Brevis,  in  grammar:  fyllables  are  diflinguifhed 
into  longs  and  breves,  according  as  they  are  pronounced  quicker, 
or  more  flow'.  The  time  of  a  breve  is  halt  that  of  along  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  onetime,  and  the  latter  two.  See  the  article  Accent. 

Breve,  in  mnfle,  a  note  or  character  of  time,  in  the  form  of  a 
diamond  or  lquare,  without  any  tail,  and  equivalent  to  two  mea- 
Tures,  or  femibreves.  See  Characters,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

Breve,  in  law,  is  any  writ  dire£fed  to  the  chancellor,  judges, 
fheriffs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  a  perfon  is  fummoned,  or  at¬ 
tached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king’s  courts,  Arc. 

Breve  perquirere ,  the  purchafing  of  a  writ  or  licence  for  trial  in 
the  king’s  court :  whence  comes  the  prefent  ufage  of  paying  6s.  8d. 
tine  to  the  king  in  fuit,  for  money  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  is 
4iol.  and  of  ios.  where  it  is  100I.  Ac. 

Bkkve,  in  civil  law,  tignifies  a  fhort  note  or  minute.  The 
word  is  alfo  written  brevis  (libellusj,  and  in  Engl i th  brief  or 
breve. 

BREVET,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  denotes  the  grant  of  fome 
favour  or  donation  from  the  king,  in  which  fenfe  it  partly  anfwers 
to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to  letters  patent. 

Brevet  implies  more  peculiarly  a  fubaltern  officer’s  commiffion 
written  only  on  parchment,  and  without  leal. 

Brevet,  in  tea-language,  fometimes  denotes  a  bill  of  load¬ 
ing. 

BREVIA  tefata ,  among  feudal  writers,  wrere  written  memo¬ 
randums,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  tenor  of  the  conveyance  and 
invelfiture  of  lands,  w'hen  grants  by  parole  only  became  the  oc- 
cafion  of  difpute  and  uncertainty.  The  perfons  who  attended  as 
witnefles  were  regiltered  in  the  deed,  and  heard  it  read  without 
ifigning  their  names,  which  the  clerk  added  as  a  kind  of  memo¬ 
randum. 


BREVIARE,  to  abbreviate,  or  reduce  into  a  jfhorter  com- 

brevUrium,  among  aheient  Roman  writers,  denotes  a 
book  containing  the  accounts  of  the  empire;  it  was  firtt  intro¬ 
duced  bv  AugtifluSi 

BREVIARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an  epitome,  abridg¬ 
ment,  or  (hurt  flate  ofa  thing. 

Breviary  alfo  denoted  the  place  where  the  ancient  briefs,  or 
abbreviated  writings  were  kept. 

Breviary  alfo  denotes  a  book  of  divine  fervi'ce,  both  for  the 
clay  and  night,  in  the  Rotnifh  church. 

Breviary  is  more  commonly  underflood  of  a  church-book,  or 
daily  office,  of  the  Roman  catholics,  compofed  of  matins,  laud*, 
firft,  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  compline,  or  pcjl- 
contmunio,  that  is,  of  feven  different  hours. 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in  almofl  all  the 
churches  and  monafleries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites:  the  Greeks 
divide  the  pfalter  into  twenty  parts.  In  general,  the  Greek  bre¬ 
viary  confifls  of  two  parts,  the  one  containing  the  office  for  the 
evening,  the  other  that  of  the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  Ac. 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Roman,  on  account  of  that  laying  of 
David,  Septies  in  die  laudem  dixi  till. 

'Ehe  inflitntion  of  the  breviary  is  not  Very  ancient :  there  have 
been  inferted  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full  of  ridiculous  and  ill- 
attefled  ftories,  which  gave  occalion  to  feveral  reformations  of  it, 
by  different  councils,  particularly  thofe  of  Trent  and  Cologne;  by 
Feveral  popes,  particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban 
VIII.  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  bifhops,  each  lopping  off  fome 
extravagance,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  offices. 

BREVIATE,  an  abridgment,  or  fliort  extract  of  a  book  or 
paper ;  a  fummary. 

BREVIATOR,  or  Abbreviator,  at  Rome,  one  who  dic¬ 
tates  and  draws  up  the  pope’s  briefs  :  it  is  likewife  the  name  ol  an 
officer  under  the  eaftern  empire,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  write  and 
tranferibe  briefs. 

BREVIER,  among  printers,  a  final]  kind  of  type,  or  letter,  a 
fixe  below  long-primer,  and  between  nonpareil  and  bourgeois. 

BREVIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  mufcles, 
on  account  of  their  lhortnefs.  Thus, 

Brevis  cub  it  i  is  a  mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fuperior  and  pofle- 
rior  part  ot  the  humerus,  and,  by  joining  it’s  flethy  fibres  with  the 
brachierus  externus  and  longus,  and  becoming  tendinous,  covers  the 
elbow,  and  is  inferted  into  the  olccraniam,  to  extend  the  arm. 

Brevis  radii ,  a  mufcle  which  comes  from  the  external  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and,  palling  round  the  radius,  is  inferted 
into  it’s  upper  and  fore-part,  below  the  tendon  ot  the  biceps; 
this  and  the  longus  radii  .are  called  the  Jupinators,  their  office  being 
to  turn  the  palm  upwards. 

Bre  vis  palmarts  lies  under  the  aponeurefis  of  the  palmar  is,  and 
arifts  from  the  bond  of  the  metacarpus  that  fuflains  the  little  finger, 
and  from  that  bone  of  the  carpus  which  lies  above  the  refl  :  it  goes 
•  tranfverfcly,  and  is  inferted  into  the  eighth  bone  of  the  carpus:  it 
alliils  in  making  the  palm  of  the  hand  concave. 

Brevis. is  alfo  ufed  bv  fome  for  the  thi^d  of  the  extenfors  of 
the  carpus,  which,  arifing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  and 
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running  along  the  radius,  terminates  in  the  bone  of  the  carpus, 
vyncii  fuflains  the  middle  finger.  Some  anatomilts  joins  this  with 
the  feCond  extenfor,  and  call  them  bicornis,  or  radialis  externus  : 
others  choofe  to  diltinguUh,  them,  .bccaufe  they  have,  different  ori- 
guis  and  infections  ;  and  that  their  bellies  are  feparable. 

BRE VI  TY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  denominates  a  thing 
brief  or  fliort.  , 

Breviiy,  in  matters  of  flyle,  is  a  perfection  of  riifcourfe, 
whereby  all  fuperfluotis  words  are  reje&ed,  and  only  fucll  as  are 
abfolutely  neceilary  nfcd.  However,  as  brevity  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  obfetirity,  it  is  a  lefs  fault  to  fay  too  much  than  too  little. 
BREVIUM  cujlos.  See  the  article  Custos. 

Brevium  falfo retorno.  See  the  article  Falso. 

BREWED  wine.  See  the  article  Wine. 

BREWER,  an  operator  who  profelTes  the  art  of  brewing. 

I  he  brewers  of  London  make  a  company,  incorporated  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1438,  confiding  of  a  malter,  three  wardens,  twenty- 
eight  alfiflants,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  liverymen. .  At  Paris, 
they  have  a  company  of  brewers ,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  in  the 
city,  having  flututes  as  early  as  1268. 

BREW-HOUSE,  a  building  adapted  to  the  brewing,  Ac.  of 
malt  liquors. 

In  order  to  eredl  a  large  or  public  Irew-houfe  to  the  bed  advan¬ 
tage,  feveral  circumftances  fhould  be  carefully  obfetved.  r.  That 
three  (ides  in  four  of  the  upper-part,  or  fecond  floor,  be  built  with 
wooden  battons  about  three  inches  broad,  and  twm  thick,  that  aluf- 
ficient  quantity  of  air  mav  be  admitted  to  the  backs  or  coolers. 
2.  That  the  coppers  be  ereCIcd  ofa  proper  height  above  the  maffi- 
ing-flage,  that  the  hot  water  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  cocks  in¬ 
to  the  tnafh-tuns,  and  the  worts  into  the  coolers.  3.  That  the  fire¬ 
places  of  the  coppers  be  very  near  each  other,  that  one  floker,  or 
perfon  who  looks  after  the  fire,  may  attend  all.  4.  That  the  yard 
for  coals  be  as  near  as  polfible  to  the  fire-places  of  the  copper. 
5.  That  the  malt  be  ground  near  the  malh-tuns,  and  the  mill  eredled 
high  enough  that  the  malt  may  be  conveyed  from  the  mill  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  mafh-tuns,  By  means  of  a  fqilare  wooden  fpout  or  gut¬ 
ter.  6.  That  the  upper  bucks  be  not  erected  above  thi riy-th ree  feet 
above  the  ref’ervoir  of  water,  that  being  thp  grcateli  height  water  can 
be  raifed  by  means  of  a  common  fingle  pump.  7.  That  the  pumps 
which  raile  the  water,  or  liquor,  as  the  brewers  call  it,  out  of  the re- 
fervoir  into  the  water  backs,  and  alfo  thofe  which  raifethe  worts  out 
of  the  jack-back  into  the  coppers,  Be  placed  To  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  thelioffe-niill  which  grinds  the  malt. 

An  Essay  on  BREWING. 

BREWING  is  the  operation  of  preparing  ale,  or  beer,  from  malt. 
The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows  :  the  ingredients  being 
ready,  the  water  mult  be  made  to  boil  very  fpeedily,  and  while  boil¬ 
ing  with  thegreatefl  violence,  the  fire  mull  be  immediately  damped 
or  put  out;  when  the  height  of  the  fleam  is  over,  the  water  is  put 
into  the  mafliing-tub  to  wet  the  malt;  then  fo  much  being  poured 
out  as  to  make  it  of  a  confidence  (tiff  enough  to  Be  rowed  up,  let  it 
fland  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  another  quarter  of  the 
water  is  adde<L  and  rowed  up  as  before  ;  at  lafl  the  full  quantity  of 
water  is  poured  upon  it,'  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ftrong  or  weak  :  this  part  of  the  operation  is  called 
mafhing.  Afterwards  the  whole  mav  be  left  to  fland  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  rtrengtli  of  the  wort,  or  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  weather:  then  let  it  run  into  the  receiver,  and  mafli 
again  for  d  fecond  wort  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  firfl,  only  the 
water  rriuft  be  cooler,  arid  mult  ndt  Hand  above  half  the  time. 

The  two  worts  being  rnixed  together,  the  quantity  of  hops  that  is 
deligned  may  be  added  thereto,  and  the  liquor  put  into  the  copper, 
which  being  clofely  covered  up,  let  it  boil  gently  for  the  fpace  ol  an 
hour  or  two ;  then  let  the  liquor  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  ilrain-* 
ed  from  it  into  the  coolers. 

When  cool,  the  yeafl  is  applied  ;  which  done,  it  is  left  to  work  or 
ferment  till  it  be  fit  to  tun  up. 

For  fruall  beer  there  mult  be  a  third  maffiing  ;  the  water  mult  be 
near  cold,  and  fland  not  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  to  be 
hopped  and  boiled  at  diferetion. 

For  double  ale,  or  beer,  the  two  liquors  coming  from  the  two  firft 
mafhings  rrinft  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a  third  mafhingof  freffi  malt. 
For  fine  ale,  the  liquor  thus  brewed  is  further  prepared  with  mobiles  ; 
inftead  of  yeafl  or  barm,  fome  ufe  Caflile  foap,  others  flour  and  eggs, 
others  an  eilqntial  oil  of  barley,  others  a  quinteflence  of  malt,  others 
of  wide;  and  others  the  fal  panarillus. 

A  judicious  writer  on  this  fubjerit  makes  the  following  ufeful  ob- 
fervations : 

For  March,  or  October  beer,  it  is  advifeable  to  have  large  veffels 
bound  with  iron  hbops,  containing  two,  three,  orfour  hoglheads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  intended  to  be  made,  pul  ting  all  into  one  vef- 
fel  ;  that  fort  of  drink  digefting,  and  mellowing  belt,  in  the  hrgeft 
quantities.  If  the  veffels  were  not  Iron  hooped,  the  March  beer 
U'ould  be  in  danger  to  be  loft,  or  fpoilsd. 

Being  provided  with  all  the  implements  neceffary  for  brewing,  we 
will  begiii  the  operation  by  puttingotir  liquor  into  our  copper  ;  which 
dotie,  We  will  drew  a  handful  or  two  of  bran  or  meal  upon  it,  not  fo 
much  to  (Lengthen  our  liquor,  as  to  make  it  heat  quickly  ;  for 
Ample  water  alone  is  long  ere  it  boils.  As  loon  3s  we  perceive  the 
liquor  ft  miner,  /'to  avoid  a  needlefs  cx pence  of  fuel  and  time,  firfl  to 
make  it  too  hot,  ar.cl  after  to  flay  till  it  is  cooler  again)  we  will  take 
it  out  of  the  copper  ;  for  we  mult  by  no  means  mix  our  malt  with 
boilirig-hot  liquor,  which  would  make  the  malt  clot,  and  cake  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  moft  flowery  parts  of  it  run  whitilh,  glewy,  and  fizy, 
like  bdlers  pafle  ;  fo  that  it  would  never  mix  kindly,  nor  give  our 
it’s  Urength  equally  to  the  liquor. 

.Others 
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Others  give  for  reafon  of  not  mixing  the  malt  with  boiling-hot 
liquor,  that  boiling  evaporates  the  natural  fpirit  of  the  water,  ren¬ 
ders  it  harfli  and  hard,  and  thereby  not  capable  to  extra£l  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  malt. 

Some  put  their  malt  firft  in  the  mafh-fat,  and  then  pour  in  their 
liquor  for  the  firft  wort;  but  as  we  are  refolved  to  follow  Sir  J. 
Moor,  vve  will  pour  in  our  liquor  firft,  for  our  firft  wort,  lor  thefe 
reafons :  becaufe  we  could  never  otherwife  guefs  when  our  liquor  is 
cool  enough  to  be  mingled  with  our  malt;  but  in  this  we  have  a 
rule  to  guide  ourfelves  by,  which  is  that  we  mult  let  our  liquor  re¬ 
main  in  the  mafli-fat  till  the  vapour  from  it  be  fo  far  fpent,  that 
we  may  fee  our  face  in  the  liquor;  and  then  pouring  the  malt  upon 
it ;  we  have  this  further  advantage,  that  we  can  keep  our  liquor 
longer  hot,  and  it  will  fink  gradually,  diltributing  it’s  flrength  to  the 
liquor  equally,  without  matting ;  and  if  it  does  not  defcend  fall 
enough  of  itfelf,  we  will  prefs  it  down  with  our  hands,  or  rudder 
with  which  we  ufe  to  flir  our  moaks.  This  mull  be  done  by  degrees, 
always  remembering  that  we  fhake  our  facks  before  we  remove  them, 
over  the  (ides  of  the  malh-fat,  to  get  out  the  flower  of  the  malt  which 
flicks  to  them.  And  after  all  the  malt  is  fettled,  and  the  liquor  ap¬ 
pears  above  it,  we  muft  put  into  the  malh-lat  as  much  more  hot 
water  out  of  the  copper,  as  will  make  in  all  ninety  gallons  for  one 
hoglhead ;  then  we  will  llir  ft,  almoll  without  ceafing,  till  it  has 
been  in  the  malh-fat  about  two  hours  from  the  firll  putting  up  the 
malt,  in  which  our  fervants  may  help,  and  relieve  one  another. 

After  this,  we  will  pull  out  the  rudder,  and  putting  a  little  dry 
malt  a-top,  u'e  will  cover  it  clofe,  and  leave  it  to  Hand  half  an  hour 
undifturbed,  that  it  may  run  off  clear,  and  the  malt  being  funk  to  the 
bottom,  the  liquor  a-top  will  run  through  it  all  again,  and  bring 
away  the  ftrength  of  it.  After  this,  we  mull  lift  up  our  tap-flaff, 
and  let  out  about  a  gallon;  not  into  the  tub  underneath,  or  under 
back,  which  is  to  receive  the  wort,  but  into  the  long-handle  jet,  and 
put  it  back  again,  flopping  the  tap-hole:  we  will  do  this  two  or  three 
times,  till  we  find  it  runs  clear,  which  it  will  not  do  at  firll,  though 
our  top-hole  is  ever  fo  well  adjufted.  Through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  brewing ,  we  will  be  very  careful  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
the  finenefs  and  clearnefs  of  the  drink.  In  the  north  of  England, 
where  much  the  bell  malt-drink  is  made,  they  are  fo  careful  in 
making  their  drink  fine,  that  they  let  their  firft  wort  Hand  in  the 
receivers  till  it  is  very  clear,  all  the  grofs  parts  being  funk  to  the 
bottom ;  this  they  continue  to  do  about  three  hours  in  fumrher,  and 
ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  winter,  as  occafion  requires,  which  they 
call  blinking:  after  which,  leaving  the  fediment  behind,  they  only 
lade  out  the  fediment  into  the  copper;  which  cuftom  is  peculiar  to 
the  north,  and  wholly  unpra£tifed  in  other  parts. 

When  all  jg  run  out  into  the  receivers,  or  under-back,  we  will  lade 
or  pump  out  our  fecond  liquor,  ordered  fo  as  to  be  juft  then  ready 
to  boil,  on  our  moaks ;  and  putting  the  firft  wort  into  the  copper 
again,  we  will  let  it  boil  reafonably  faft  {which  boiling  will  be  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  hops  put  on  it)  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  for 
March  or  October  beer,  to  be  kept  long  ;  and  an  hour  for  flrong 
ale  to  be  drank  new.  But  wort  muft  rather  boil  reafonably  faft,  than 
to  {land long  to  fimmer;  becaufe  common  experience  {hews,  it  waftes 
lefs,  and  ferments  better,  after  fo  long  boiling,  than  fimmering. 

Our  firft  wort  being  thus  boiled,  muft  be  pumped  or  laded  offinto 
one  or  more  cooler^  or  cool-backs,  in  which  we  will  leave  the  ful- 
lage  behind,  and  let  it  run  off  fine;  the  more  coolers,  and  the  thinner 
it  (lands,  and  the  fooner  it  cools,  {efpecially  in  hot  weather)  the  better. 
We  will  let  it  run  from  the  cool -backs  into  the  tun,  very  cool,  and 
will  not  fet  it  there  to  work,  in  fummer,  till  it  is  as  cool  as  water ;  in 
winter  it  muft  be  near  blood  warm  ;  at  lead  the  bowl,  in  which  we 
put  the  yeaft,  to  fet  the  reft  on  working,  muft  have  a  mixture  of  wort 
hot  "enough  to  make  it  all  ferment.  When  we  find  that  it  begins  to 
work  up  thick  to  a  yeaft,  we  will  mix  it  again  with  our  hand-jet, 
and  when  it  has  worked  itfelf  a  fecond  time  to  a  yeaft,  (if  wedelign 
it  for  ale,  and  fpeedy  drink,  and  hop  it  accordingly)  we  will  beat  in 
the  yeaft  every  five  hours,  fortwodays  together,  in  fummer,  or  more, 
according  as  the  weather  is;  and  for  three  or  four  days,  in  winter ; 
covering  the  fat  clofe,  that  it  falls  not  into  the  working  tun.  When 
the  yeaft  begins  to  work  fad,  and  upon  turning  the  concave  of  the 
bowl  downward,  {licks  faft  to  the  infide,  Ikimming  off,  then,  theyeaft 
firft,  we  muft  clean  the  reft  into  the  veffel,  leaving  all  the  dregs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tun,  and  putting  only  the  clean  up.  After  it  has  a 
little  fermented  in  the  veffel,  we  will  find  it,  in  a  few  days,  fine,  and 
fit  to  drink  ;  though,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  hops,  we  may 
proportion  it  for  longer  keeping.  If  we  brew  in  March,  or  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  have  hopped  it  for  long  keeping,  we  muft  then,  upon  it’s 
fecond  working  to  a  yeaft,  (after  once  beating  in)  cleanfe  it  into  the 
veffel  wjth  the  yeaft  in  it,  filling  it  ftill,  as  it  works  over, and  leaving, 
when  we  flop  it  up,  a  good  thick  head  of  yeaft  to  keep  it. 

Some  make  their  tirft  wort  in  this  manner:  they  make  their  liquor 
near  boiling-hot,  as  above  mentioned,  then  povur  juft  fo  much  into 
their  malh-fat  as  will  wet  their  malt,  which  they  ftir  and  let  ftand 
-half  an  hour,  which  they  pretend  prepares  the  malt  the  better  to 
communicate  it’s  ftrength  to  the  liquor;  they  afterwards  pour  the 
whole  quantity  of  liquor  oyer  the  malt,  and  let  it  ftand  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  two  hours,  if  they  want  to  have  their  firft  wort  very  ftrong, 
and  the  feafon  be  not  too  hot;  then  they  put  what  quantity  of  hops 
they  think  proper  into  their  receivers,  and  let  their  wort  run  to  them ; 
and  after  their  hops  haveinfufed  an  hour  and  ahalf  in  their  wort,  they 
ftrain  it  offinto  the  coolers,  and  thus  pretend  to  have  perfefted  their 
firll  wort.  Then  they  put  upon  the  malt  their  fecond  liquor,  near  as 
fiot  as  the  firft,  rather  cooler,  if  there  beany  difference,  which  they  let 
ftand  on  the  malt  no  longer  than  an  hour,  at  molt;  then  take  what 
quantity  they  plealeoi  trelh  hops,  which  they  put  into  their  receivers 
as  before,  and  let  the  fecond  wort  run  to  them;  then  take  both  fe- 
cond  wort,  and  hops  together,  and  put  it  into  the  copper,  where  they 
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let  them  infufe  till  the  wort  is  near  boiling,  and  then  ftrain  this  alfo 
into  the  coolers. 

Others  boil  a  quantity  of  water,  which  is  left  to  cool  til!  the  height 
of  the  ftream  be  over  ;  then  pour  fo  much  to  a  quantity  of  malt  in  the 
malhing-tub,  as  makes  it  of  a  confidence  ftiff  enough  to  bejull  well 
rowed  up  :  after  {landing  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up,  as  before.  Laftly,  the  fuH 
quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ftrong,  or  weak.  This  part  of  the  operation  they  call 
mathing.  The  whole  now  Hands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort,  or  the  difference  of  weather, 
and  is  then  drawm  offinto  a  receiver,  and  the  mafhing  repeated  for 
a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  firft  ;  only  the  water  to 
be  cooler  than  before,  and  not  to  ftand  above  half  the  time. 

They  then  mix  the  two  worts,  add  the  intended  quantity  of  hops, 
and  cover  the  liquor  clofe,  boding  it  into  a  copper  for  the  (pace  ot  an 
hour,  or  two  ;  then  they  let  it  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  drained 
from  it  into  the  coolers  ;  when  cold,  they  apply  the  yeaft,  or  barm, 
and  leave  it  to  work,  or  ferment,  till  it  be  fit  to  tun  tip. 

It  is  pretended,  that  March  is  the  beft  month  for  brewing,  and  the 
water,  then,  better  than  in  Odlober;  but  Sir  J.  Moor  fays,  that  ha 
has  alwaysfound,  that  the  October  beer,  having  fo  manycold  months 
to  digefl  in,  proves  the  better  drink  by  much;  and  requires  not  fuch 
watching,  and  tending,  as  the  March  beer  does,  by  being  obliged  o 
open  ami  ftop  the  hole  on  every  change  of  weather.  The  fame  gen¬ 
tleman  has  no  very  great  opinion  ofthofe  ftale  beers  which  are  kept, 
as  pretended,  five,  ten,  or  more  years;  though  he  believes  that  more 
malt  and  hops,  than  he  propofes,  will  keep  drink  longer  than  heufed 
to  do;  but  he  believes,  alfo,  that  fuch  beer  will  not  exceed  his  inany 
good  qualities.  He  fays,  again,  that  he  always  broached  his  at  about 
nine  months  end;  bis  March  beer  at  Chriltmas,  and  his  Odlober  at 
midfuinmer;  atv\hich  time  he  fuppofes  it  generally  the  beft;  and 
likewife,  that  it  would  keep  very  well  in  bottles  a  year  or  two  more. 

The  veflel,  where  the  beer  is  kept  in,  muft  be  flopped  clofe  with 
cork,  not  clay;  and  there  muft  be  managed  near  the  bung-hole  a 
little  vent-hole,  flopped  witha  ljpile,  which  is  never  tobe  pulled  outtifl 
we  bottle  or  draw  off  a  great  quantity  together;  by  which  means  it 
is  kept  fo  clofe  flopped,  that  it  fluflies  violently  out  of  the  cock,  for 
about  a  quart,  and  then  flops  on  a  fudden,  and  perles,  and  lmiles  in 
a  glafs  like  any  bottled  beer,  though  in  winter;  but  if  once  the  vent- 
peg  is  pulled  out  to  draw  a  quantity  at  once,  it  will  fenfibly  loofe 
this  brilknefs,  and  be  fome  time  before  it  recovers  again.  ✓ 

For  fmall  beer,  there  is  a  third  malhing,  with  the  water  near 
cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  b« 
hopped  and  boiled  at  diferetion  ;  though  the  beft  gourmets,  in  malt- 
drink,  confider  this  third  liquor  as  pernicious  to  health ;  for  the  two 
firft  having  extracted  the  whole  ftrength  and  good  qualities  of  the 
malt,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull,  heavy,  and  grefs  phlegm, of 
a  tart  four  nature,  which  impregnates  the  liquor,  and  gives  it  (if  any 
tafte  at  all)  a  very  ill,  and  unpalatable  talle  ;  which  bad  qualities  are 
heightened,  by  boiling  it  ftoutly  with  the  dregs  of  the  hops,  for  the 
boiling  of  hops  entirely  fuffocates  anddeftroys  the  few  good  remain¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  malt,  and  there  remains  nothing  after  fuch  boil¬ 
ing,  but  a  harfh,  bitter  allringent,  which  fuch  ftnall  wort  extra&s  in 
the  boiling. 

Therefore  the  beft  fmall,  or  table  beer  is  made  by  adding  a  larger 
proportion  of  liquor  to  the  malt,  (according  as  one  would  have  it) 
and  then  mixing  the  firft  and  fecond  wort  equally  together. 

Sir  J.  Moor  fays,  that  the  reafon  why  public  and  common  brewers 
feldom  or  never  brew  good  drink  is,  that  they  wet  more  malt  at  one© 
than  it  is  poflible  thev  can  have  veflels  and  fervants  enough  to  work, 
and  fet  it  copl  enough  to  ferment  kindly;  arid  withal  brew  fo  often, 
that  they  cannot  fufticiently,  between  one  brewing  and  another,  cleanfe 
and  feald  their  £rau/Mo--veffcls,  and  barrels,  giving  them  due  time  to 
dry;  but  that  they  will  retain  fuch  a  ruft  (as  I  have  obferved  already) 
as  will  always  char  and  four  their  liquors.  “  My  brewers,  fays  he, 
have  been  fo  cautious  in  this  particular,  that  if  any  fervants  had,  by 
accident,  made  ufe  of  any  long-handed  jet,  hand-jet,  or  pail,  walhed 
with  cold  water,  during  the  brewing ,  they  would  feald  it  anew,  and 
let  it  dry,  before  they  would  ufe  it  again.’’ 

Brewing,  among diftillers,  is  the  method  of  extradling  the  more 
foluble  parts  of  vegetables  with  hot  water,  and  thus  procuring  a  fo- 
lution  or  decoftiou  fitted  for  vinous  fermentation. 

Malt,  for  it’s  chcapnefs,  is  generally  preferred  in  England  to  other 
vegetables,  and  their  juices,  and  is  brewed  for  this  purpofe  much 
alter  the  common  manner  of  brewing  for  beer  ;  only  the  word  malt 
will  ferve  for  diftillation;  and  the  tincture,  without  the  addition  of 
hops,  and  the  trouble  of  boiling,  is  here  diredlly  cooled  and  fer¬ 
mented.  i  ‘  •  fi 

The  grain  intended  for  brewing  is  previoufly  malted,  to  prepare  it 
for  diffolving  more  eafily  and  copioufly  in  the  water,  fo  as  to  afford 
a  richer  tindure  or  dilution,  which,  after  due  fermentation,  will 
yield  about  one  half  more  of  proof  fpirit  than  the  tindure  of  an 
equal  weight  of  unmalted  corn. 

Brewing  is  alfo  nfed,  in  an  ill  firnfe,  for  the  counterfeiting  and 
compounding  efpecially  of  wines.  Vintners  and  wine-coopers  are 
fufptded  of  brewing  wines,  or  mixing  divers  inferior  forts  to  imi¬ 
tate  fome  better  kind.  The  necdlity  of  accommodating  their  liquors 
to  the  palates  of  their  guefts,  is  another  caufe  of  brewing;  infomuch 
that  fome  have  confclled  they  commonly  draw  out  of  two  or  three 
calks  for  every  pint. 

Brewers  ufe  balls  for  fining,  feeding,  preferring,  reliftiing,  and 
colouring  malt-drinks,  wines,  and  cyders.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
brown  and  pale. 

The  brown  coufifts  of  alabafter,  or  marMe  calcined  into  powder» 
two  pounds;  oyfter-lhellsa  little  calcined,  and  freed  from  their  dirty  - 
coloured  otitlide,  one  pound;  pure  fat  chalk  well  dried,  one  pound; 
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horfe  bean  flower  freed  from  the  hulls,  one  pound  ;  red  faunders, 
four  ounces  ;  grains  of  paradife,  half  an  ounce ;  Florentine  orrice- 
root,  half  an  ounce  ;  coriander-feed,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  fix 
cloves  ;  "half  an  ounce  of  hops  ;  two  ounces  of  the  beft  ftaple  incifed 
ifinglafs ;  and  two  pounds  of  the  firft  runnings  of  melaffes  or 

treacle.  . 

Pale  balls  are  made  after  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  lame 
quantities  of  all  the  ingredients  ;  except  that  the  faunders  is  left  out, 
and  a  pound  or  two  of  fine  fugar  made  into  a  fyrup  is  ufed  in  room 
of  the  melafles. 

The  powders  are  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  ball  muff  be  dried  very 
gradually  without  heat  for  the  firft  three  or  four  days ;  afterwards 
They  may  be  put  into  the  fun,  or  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  fire,  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  dried  ;  the  quantity  of  hops  may  be  omitted 
or  incrcr.fed  at  dilcretion,  as  the  liquor  requires. 

Put  as  much  water  to  the  ifinglafs  as  will  juft  cover  it,  in  order  to 
open  it’s  bodv,  and  fi>  let  it  (land  for  twelve  hours.  Add  then  the 
following  infufion  to  it,  and  gradually  diffolve  the  whole  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire.  "  It  is  then  to  be  (trained  off  hot,  upon  fume  of  the  powder, 
the  remainder  of  which  is  to  be  added  by  little  and  little,  with  fome  of 
the  fyrup  or  treacle  alternately,  till  the  whole  be  converted  into  a 
fliff  mat's,  of  which  the  balls,  weighing  four  ounces  eaciv,  are  to  be 
formed. 

To  make  the  infnfion  before  fpoken  of,  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is 
to  be  poured  on  the  coriander  feed,  and  cloves  bruited,  and  on  the 
hops  well  rubbed.  They  are  then  to  be  clofe  covered,  and  fuffered  to 
(land  fofor  twelve  hours,  when  they  may  be  (trained  off  for  thepur- 
pofe  above  mentioned. 

What  follows  may  ferve  for  a  direftion  with  refpe£tto  the  number 
of  balls  which  are  to  be  put  into  calks  of  different  fizes. 

Powder  one  of  the  balls,  and  put  it  into  a  half  firkin ;  into  a  firkin, 
two  ;  into  a  kilderkin,  three  ;  into  a  barrel,  lix  ;  and  fo  on,  in  pror 
portion.  It  is  to  be  ftirred  well  into  the  liquor,  which  fhould  be 
racked  off,  if  it  be  of  age  to  bear  racking. 

Some  have  introduced  the  ufe  of  vegetable  faps,  as  birch  and  fyca- 
more  waters,  to  good  purpofe,  into  the  art  of  brewing.  T  he  fyca- 
more  is  the  beft  tree  for  tapping  for  rhis  purpofe;  it  yields  a  great 
quantity,  without  any  other  trouble  than  boring  a  hole  properly,  and 
placing  a  veffel  under  it.  One  b1  he!  of  rnalt  brewed  with  this  juice, 
will  make  as  good  beer  as  fourbulhels  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Honey,  ireacle,  and  fugar,  aie  alfo  capable  of  being  applied  toad- 
vantage  in  brewing. 

We  cannot  omit  inferting  the  folk  wing  valuable  improvement  in 
brewing  malt  liquors.  The  ingenious  inventor  obfei  ved,  that  in  the 
common  way  of  impregnating  the  wets  with  the  virtues  of  the  hops, 
the  finer  and  more  aromatic  flavour  of  thefewas  diflipated  in  vapour, 
while  the  difagreeable  bitter  quality  aione  remained.  In  confequence 
of  this  obfervation,  he  devil  d  a  method  of  coliefling  the  vapour, 
which  he  found  to  be  principally  compofed  of  the  effential  oil  of  the 
plant.  This  oil  he  returned  into  the  worts  in  their  fermenting  date, 
andtherefult  exceeded  his  moft  fange  me  expectations  :  the  liquor  ac¬ 
quired  an  infinitely  more  delicate  flavour,  and,  what  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  became  oeyond  all  comparifon  lefs  fufceptible  of  palling 
into  the  four  date;  while  at  the  fame  time  as  one- fourth  lefs  hops  was 
requilite  in  boiling  the  worts,  their  naufeous  bitter  quality  was  im¬ 
parted  in  a  proportionably  (mailer  degree. 

In  ordering  veffels  for  the  prefervation  of  beer,  they  mull  not  at 
one  time  be  fcaided,  and  at  another  wafhed  with  cold  water  :  fome 
rub  the  veffels  with  hop  leaves,  that  come  out  of  the  wort,  and  fo 
xinfe  them  again  ;  then  being  dried  in  the  air,  and  headed,  they  take 
a  long  piece  of  canvas,  and  dipping  it  imbrimftone,  make  matches 
thereof,  and  with  a  few  coriander  feeds  fet  fire  thereto  ;  others  open¬ 
ing  the  bung,  let  the  match  burn  in  the  veflel,  keeping  in  as  much  as 
they  can  of  the  fulphurous  fume,  by  laying  the  bung  lightly  on,  and 
when  the  match  is  burnt,  they  flop  all  clofe  for  a  little  time ;  then 
being  opened,  and  coming  to  the  air,  the  calk  is  found  to  be  as  fweet 
as  a  violet. 

Bre  wi  n  g,  in  fea-language,  the  appearance  of  black  tempeftuous 
clouds,  arifing  gradually  from  a  particular  part  of  the  hemifphere, 
and  indicating  an  approaching  ftorm. 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  corolla  confifts  of 
four  oval  patent  petals,  and  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  cup  :  the 
fruit  is  a  very  long,  flefhy,  clavated,  foft  pod,  formed  of  two  valves 
and  containing  only  one  cel!  :  the  feeds  are  numerous,  kidney- 
Ihaped,  flefhy-,  and  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  pod. 

BRIAR,  or  Briar-Bush,  the  wildrofe,  with  large  hairy  fruit. 
See  the  article  Rose. 

BRIBE,  originally  a  French  word,  denotes  a  bit,  fragment,  or  re¬ 
lic  of  meat  taken  off  the  table  :  it  imports  as  much  as panis  mendi- 
tatus ,  and  ftill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the  matter  whereof  bribes  an¬ 
ciently  confided. 

BRIBERY,  in  common  law,  is  when  a  perfon  in  judicial  places 
takes  a  gift  or  reward  of  any  perfon  who  has  bufinefs  before  him,  for 
his  doing  his  office,  or  by  colour  of  his  office,  except  the  king  only, 
injlcfs  it  be  meat  and  drink. 

Bribery,  injudicial  or  minifterial  officers,  is  punifhed  by  fine  and 
imprifonment,  and  the  lofs  of  office  ;  and  in  a  judge  it  is  deemed  fo 
heinous,  that  anciently  it  was  punifhed  as  treafon.  Judges  fervants  are 
punifhable  for  receiving  bribes':  and  if  any  judge  refufes  a  bribe  of¬ 
fered  him,  the  perfon  that  offered  it  may  be  punifhed.  Officers  of 
the  cuftoms  taking  any  bribe,  'whereby  the  crown  may  be  defrauded, 
forfeit  look  Candidates  that  bribe  eledtors,  after  the  left  of  writs 
of  ele&ion,  &c.  are  difabled  to  ferve  in  parliament ;  as  are  likewife 
fuch  eledtors,  to  vote,  and  to  hold  any  office,  and  fhall  forfeit  500I. 

BR1C1  AN  I,  knights  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This  was  a  mi¬ 
litary  order,  inffitnted  by  St.  Bridget,  princefsof  Sweden,  who  gave 
them  the  rules  and  conftitutions  of  thofeof  Malta  and  St.  Auguttin. 
This  order  was  approved  by  pope  Urban  V.  i  hey  were  to  fight 
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j  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  relieve  and  ailift  widows,  orphans,  the 
j  lame,  fick,  &c. 

Their  arms  were  a  croft  azure,  like  that  of  the  knights  of  Malta  ; 
under  which  was  a  tongue  of  fire,  to  exprefs  the  ardour  of  their  zeal, 

BRICK,  a  fat  redd ifh earth,  formed  into  long  fquares,  four  inches 
broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by  means  of  a  wooden  mould,  and 
then  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  building. 

Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  facred  writings, 
the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  having  been  built  with  them. 

In  theeaft,  they  baked  their  bricks  in  the  fun  ;  the  Romans  ufed 
them  unburnt,  only  leaving  them  to  dry  for  four  or  five  vears  in  the 
air. 

Bricks,  matter  whereof  they  ate  made.  Pliny  fays,  that  to  make 
good  bricks ,  they  mud  not  confift  of  any  earth  that  is  full  of  fand  or 
gravel,  nor  of  fuch  as  is  gritty  or  ftony  ;  but  of  a  greyifh  marl,  or 
whitifh  chalky  clay,  or  at  leaft  of  a  reddifh  earth  :  he  alfo  adds,  that 
the  beft  feafon  for  making  bricks  is  the  fpring,  becaufe,  if  made  in 
fummer,  they  will  be  fubjeft  to  crack,  and  be  full  of  chinks.  He 
directs,  ihat  the  loam,  of  which  bricks  are  made,  be  well  fteeped  and 
wrought  with  water. 

Bricks,  among  us,  are  various,  according  to  their  various  forms, 
dimenfions,  ufes,  methods  of  making,  See.  the  principal  of  which 
are,  compafs  bricks ,  of  a  circular  form,  ufed  in  ftaining  of  walls :  con¬ 
cave,  or  hollow  bricks,  on  one  fide  fiat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the 
other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water  :  feather-edged 
bricks,  which  are  like  common  ftatute  bricks,  only  thinner  on  one 
edge  than  the  other,  and  ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick  pannels  in 
timber-buildings:  cogging  bricks  are  ufed  for  making  the  indented 
works  under  the  coping  of  walls  built  with  great  bricks:  coping 
bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  for  coping  of  wal^s :  Dutch  or  Flemifh 
bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards,  or  (tables,  and  for  foap-boilers  vaults  and 
cifterns  :  clinkers,  fuch  bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in 
making  :  fandal  or  famel  bricks  are  fuch  as  lieoutmoft  in  a  kiln,  or 
clamp,  andconfequently  are  foft  and  ufelefs,  as  not  being  thoroughly 
burnt  :  great  bricks  are  thofe  twelve  inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three 
thick,  ufed  to  build  fence  walls;  plaifter  or  buttrefs  bricks  have  a 
notch  at  one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  ;  their  ufe  is  to  bind 
the  work  which  is  built  of  great  bricks:  ftatute  bricks,  orfmall  com¬ 
mon  bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to  be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a 
quarter  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thick  ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  in 
paving  cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

Bricks,  method  of  burning.  Bricks  are  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or 
clamp.  Thofe  that  are  burnt  in  a  kiln  are  firft  fet  or  placed  in  it, 
and  then  the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  they  put  in 
fome  wood,  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  this  they  continue 
till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  fmoke’s  turning 
from  a  darkifh  colour  to  a  tranfparent  fmoke  :  they  then  leave  off put¬ 
ting  in  wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burning,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  putting  in  bnifh,  furze,  fprav,  heath,  brake,  or  fern  fag¬ 
gots  ;  but  before  they  put  in  any  faggots,  they  dam  up"  the  mouth  or 
mouths  of  the  kiln  with  pieces  of  bricks,  which  they  call  (hinlog, 
piled  up  one  upon  another,  and  clofe  it  up  with  wet  brick-earth,  in- 
ftead  of  mortar. 

The  (hinlog  they  make  fo  high,  that  there  is  but  juft  room  above  it 
to  thruft  in  a  faggot  ;  they  then  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till 
the  kiln  and  it’s^arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  top  of 
the  kiln  ;  upon  which  they  flaeken  the  fire  for  an  hour,  and  let  all 
coo!  by  degrees.  This  they  continue  to  do  alternately,  heating  and 
(lacking,  till  the  ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effeded 
in  forty-eight  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  of  the  bricks 
themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns,  with  a  vacancy  be¬ 
tween  each  brick,  for  the  fire  to  play  through  ;  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  inftcad  of  arching,  they  (pan  it  over  by  making  the  bricks 
projedl  one  over  another,  on  both  Tides  of  the  place,  for  the  wood  and 
coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bounded  by  the  bricks  at  the  top, 
which  clofe  up.  The  place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ffraight  on  both 
fides,  till  about  three  feet  high;  then  they  almoft  fill  it  up  with 
wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then  over-fpan 
the  arch  ;  but  they  drew  fea-coal  alfo  over  the  clamp  betwixt  all  the 
rows  of  bricks;  laftly  they  kindle  the  wood  which  gives  fire  to  the 
;  coal,  and  when  all  is  burnt,  they  then  conclude  the  bricks  are  fuffi- 
ciently  burnt. 

Brick -making,  the  art  of  making  and  burning  bricks. 

Brick-making,  among  the  Romans,  was  conduced  with  great  care 
and  choice ;  by  which  means  their  bricks  were  rendered  of  much 
longer  duration  than  our’s.  Many  of  our  neighbours  excel  us  in 
this  refpedl;  the  bricks  which  we  import  from  Holland,  Denmark, 
&c.  being  better  than  thofe  made  here. 

The  feveral  fteps  in  the  procefs  of  our  bhck-mskxng,  are,  cafting 
the  clay  or  earth  ;  treading  or  tempering  the  fame  v\  ith  water ;  fand- 
im>  the  brick,  which  is  to  riddle  or  caft  dry  fand  on  the  wet  brick  lying 
on  the  ground  ;  railing  the  bricks  on  one  fide*,  that  they  may  dry  the 
better  and  fooner  ;  walling  the  brick,  which  is  to  lay  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  after  the  manner  of  a  wall,  to  keep  them  from  foul  weather, 
and  that  they  may  dry  thoroughly  ;  funding  the  bricks,  which  is  to 
cover  them  up  with  turf ;  letting  the  bricks  in  t  ie  kiln,  or  the  laying 
of  flack  or  fimall  coal  between  every  coui  fe  or  row  of  bricks;  daubing 
the  kiln,  which  is  the  claying  of  it  all  about  tfie  top,  to  keep  the  fire 
in,  and  fecure  the  kiln  from  weather;  firing,  which  is  to  fet  thd 
fuel  put  Into  the  arches  on  fire  ;  earihing,  which  implies  to  put  ^arth 
about  it,  to  (top  the  arches,  that  the  fire  may  take  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  kiln  ;  cooling  the  kiln  after  it  has  done  burning  ;  break¬ 
ing  the  kiln  ;  counting  of  the  bricks;  carrying  the  brick ,  which  is  to 
bring  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  ufed,  eirher  on  horfe- 

back  or  in  tumbrels.  * 

Goldman  obferves,  that  bricks  will  have  double  the-ftrength,  if, 
after  one  burning,  they  be  fteeped  in  water,  and  burnt  afrelh.  If 
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the  brick  earth  be  too  fat,  it  muft  be  tempered  with  fand  ;  and  that 
trodden  out  again,  firfl  by  cattle,  then  by  men. 

Bricks  made  of  common  earth,  melt,  nay  vitrify,  by  too  much 
heat:  for  which  reafon,  the  kilns  are  made  of  (tones,  that  will  them- 
felves  calcine,  that  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  may  be  broken  by  them : 
befides  which,  they  ufually  place  other  bricks,  made  of  an  argillous 
earth,  which  will  melt,  next  the  fire. 

Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear  of  (tones,  even  fea- 
oufe  ;  but  all  earth  will  not  burn  red,  a  property  peculiar  to  earths 
which  contain  ferruginous  particles. 

In  England,  bricks  are  chiefly  made  of  a  hazely  yellowilh  colour¬ 
ed  fatty  earth  ;  fomewhat  reddifh,  vulgarly  called  loam,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  fand.  The  earth,  according  to  Leybourn,  ought 
to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made  into  bricks  till  fpring. 

Worlidge,  and  others  after  him,  have  laboured  to  excite  brick- 
makers  to  try  their  (kill  in  making  a  new  fort  of  brick,  or  a  compo- 
fition  of  clay  and  fand,  whereof  to  form  window-frames,  chimney- 
pieces,  door-cafes,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  falhion- 
ed  in  moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fet  together  with  a  fine 
red  cement,  and  feems  as  one  entire  piece,  by  which  may  be  imitat¬ 
ed  all  manner  of  (lone-work. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  laying  bricks ;  among  others,  we 
meet  with 

Bricks  in  bond,  thofe  laid  flat-wife,  fo  that  they  over-reach  one 
another  by  half  their  length. 

Bricks,  floor,  are  thofe  laid  edge-wife,  to  ferve  as  a  pavement. 

Bricks ,fpi'cated,  thofe  placed  diagonal-wife,  after  themanner  of 
the  Hungarian  point.  The  pavement  of  Venice  is  of  this  kind. 

Bricks,  in  medicine  and  chemiftrv,  are  not  only  ufed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  oil  which  takes  it’s  name  from  them ;  but  heated 
bricks  are  frequently  added  in  diftillation,  to  increafe  the  fervour  of 
bodies  in  boiling.  Some  adulterate  with  brick- dud,  the  foda,  or  kali 
allies,  for  glafs. 

Bricks,  oil  of. \  is  olive  oil  imbibed  by  heated  bricks,  and  afterwards 
diftilled  from  them.  The  pieces  of  bricks,  being  heated  red-hot  in 
live  coals,  are  extinguilhed  in  a  trough  half  filled  with  oil  of  olives  : 
being  then  feparated,  and  the  brick  thus  faturated  with  oil,  and  grofs- 
ly  pounded,  it  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  placed  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace;  and  thus  it  draws  an  oil  called  by  apothecaries  oleum  de  lateribus, 
and,  by  foma  chemifts,  philofopher’s  oil.  It  is  ufed  for  diflolving 
tumors  in  the  fpleen  ;  alfo  againft  palfies,  epilepfies,  See.  Some 
extol  it  as  a  feptic,  of  great  efficacy  in  taking  away  callufes,  clean- 
fing  and  removing  ulcers,  &c.  though  it  is  now  but  feldom  ufed. 

Brick -dujl.  It  is  a  cuftom  with  fomeperfons  to  reduce  this  fub- 
flance  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  give  it,  inftead  of  chalk,  in  the  heart¬ 
burn.  Many  of  the  lozenges,  fo  much  famed  for  the  cure  of  this 
diforder,  and  fold  under  the  pompous  names  of  coral  lozenges,  are 
only  made  of  a  mixture  of  this  uncouth  medicine  and  fugar,  made 
into  the  confidence  of  a  pafle,  with  gum  tragacanth  reduced  to  a 
mucilage  with  rofe- water.  But  this  new  medicine,  being  dill  more 
adringent  than  chalk,  is  confequently  a  very  dangerous  remedy. 

Brick  alfo  denotes  feveral  other  matters  made  in  the  form  of 
bricks.  Thus,  we  fay,  a  penny  brick ,  ^r/VTbread,  & c. 

Brick-///!,  a  tin  in  that  (hape,  brought  from  Germany. 

BRiCK-/flfl/>,  that  made  in  oblong  pieces,  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  three  pounds. 

Bricks,  BriQUES,  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  figures  or  bearings  in 
arms  which  refemble  a  building  of  bricks ;  being  of  a  fquare  form, 
like  billets  and  tablets  ;  from  which  they  only  differ  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  that  they  (hew  their  thicknefs,  which  the  others  do  not. 

Brick,  in  ichthyology,  a  fort  of  lamprey,  didinguifhed  from  the 
others,  by  having  a  number  of  black  tranfverfe  fpots,  very  narrow 
and  long.  Writers  on  thefe  fubjecls  call  it  lampetra  medium  genus. 

Brick -earth,  in  agriculture.  See  Britifh  Soil. 

Brick-£/7w,  a  place  it*  which  bricks  are  burned.  , 

BRICKLAYER,  an  artificer  who  lays  bricks,  or  makes  brick¬ 
work,  in  the' building  of  walls,  houfes,  &c. 

The  tools  ufed  by  bricklayers  are,  a  brick-trowel,  wherewith  to 
take  up  mortar;  a  brick-ax,  to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  (hape; 
a  faw,  for  fawing  bricks  ;  a  rub-done,  on  which  to  rub  them;  alfo 
a  fquare,  wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face  or  furface  of 
the  brick,  to  fee  whether  they  be  at  right  angles ;  a  bevel,  by  which 
to  cut  the  under-fides  of  bricks  to  the  angles  required  ;  a  fmall  tran- 
nel  of  iron,  wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks ;  a  float- done,  with  which 
to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  deferibed  ;  a  banker,  to 
cut  the  bricks  on ;  line-pins,  to  lay  their  rows  or  courfes  by ;  plumb- 
rule,  whereby  to  carry  their  work  upright;  level,  to  condudi  it  hori¬ 
zontal;  fquare,  to  fet  off  right  angles;  ten  feet  rod,  wherewith  to 
take  dimenfions;  jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints  ;  ram¬ 
mer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  foundation  ;  crow  and  pick-ax,  where¬ 
with  to  dig  through  walls.  ( 

The  London  bricklayers  and  tylers  make  a  regular  company,  and 
were  incorporated  in  1568,  under  the  name  of  a  mader,  two  war¬ 
dens,  twenty-eight  aflidants,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  on  the 
Livery. 

A  bricklayer  and  his  labburer  will  lay  in  a  day  about  a  thoufand 
bricks,  in  whole  work  on  a  folid  plane,  when  the  wall  is  but  a  brick 
and  a  half,  or  two  bricks  thick  ;  and  fince  a  cubic  yard  contains  460 
bricks,  he  will  lay  above  twV>  cubic  yards  in  a-  day:  and  hence  it 
may  be  eafily  computed  how  many  bricklayers  are  required  to  finilh 
a  certain  piece  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

BRICKING,  commonly  implies  building  a  thing  up  with  brick  • 
but  more  properly  the a£l  or  art  of  counterfeiting  brick  on  plaider, 
by  fmearing  it  over  with  red  oker  colour,  and  marking  the  joints 
with  an  edged  indrument.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  performed  by 
ufing  a  layer  of  plaider  mixed  with  red  oker,  and,  while  it  is  trefh 
laid  on,  drawing  deep  lines  for  joints,  and  then  filling  them  with 
fine  plaider. 
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Some  frriear  bricks  with  a  red  colour,  and  repair  the  joints  with 
plaider,  to  give  a  freffi  appearance  to  an  antiquated  building. 

'Bricks  rubbed  to  a  particular  dimenfion,  and  fet  with  a  neat  joint 
is  called  gauge-work,  by  way  of  eminence. 

BRIDE,  a  woman  lately  married,  or  a  wife  in  the  firfl  days  or 
month  of  her  matrimonial  date. 

Many  ceremonies  were  pradlifed  by  the  ancients  in  refpedl  of  a 
bride;  mod  of  which  were  emblematical,  or  figni (leant  of  fome  part 
of  her  duty:  as,  dreffing  her  hair  after  a  peculiar  manner,  and  part¬ 
ing  it  with  a  fpear  ;  putting  on  her  a  crown;  girding  her  with  a 
girdle,  which  the  bridegroom  was  to  loofen  ;  putting  a  yoke  on  her 
neck  ;  dreffing  her  in  yellow  focks;  and  veiling  her  with  the  fiam - 
mourn.  She  was  to  feem  to  be  raviflied  or  torn  by- force  from  her 
mother,  in  memory  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus;  (he 
was  to  be  carried  home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,  called  patrimi  and  matrimi,  one  of 
whom  carried  a  torch,  and  the  other  two,  called  paranympbi,  led  the 
bride  ;  a  fpindle  and  a  diftafF  being  carried  with  her:  (he  brought 
three  pieces  of  money,  called  ajfes,  in  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom, 
whole  doors,  on  this  occafion,  were  adorned  with  flowers  and 
branches  of  trees:  being  here  interrogated  who  die  was,  (he  was  to 
an(wer,  Caia,  in  memory  of  Caia  Caeeilia,  wife  of  Tarquin  the 
elder,  who  was  an  excellent  lanifica ,  or  fpindrefs:  for  the  like  rea¬ 
fon,  before  her  entrance,  (he  lined  the  door-polls  with  wool,  and 
fmeared  them  with  greafe. 

Fire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  threfhold,  the  bride  touched  both  ; 
but,  darting  back  from  the  door,  refufed  to  enter,  till  at  length  (he 
palled  the  threftiold,  being  careful  to  depover,  without  touching  it: 
here  the  keys  vvere  given  her,  a  nuptial  dipper  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  rnindrels  to  divert  her;  (he  was  feated  on  the  figure  of  a 
Priapus,  and  here  the  patrimi  and  matrimi  refigned  her  to  the  pro- 
nubet,  who  brought  her  into  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  put  her  into 
the  genial  bed  ;  this  office  was  to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had 
only  been  once  married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for 
perpetuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  the  fpoufe  or  hufband  of  a  bride. 

The  bridegroom,  among  the  Romans,  was  decked  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  receive  his  bride  ;  he  was  drelfed  in  a  white  garment ;  Ins 
hair  was  combed  and  cut  in  a  particular  form  ;  and  he  had  a  coronet 
or  chaplet  on  his  head. 

BRIDEMIF,  in  the  Perfian  Tables,  denotes  the  condellation 
lupus,  or  the  wolf.  See  the  article  Lupus. 

BRIDEWELL,  among  us,  fignifies  a  workhoufe,  partly  for  the 
corredlion  of  vagrants,  and  partly  for  the  employment  of  the  poor. 

Bridewell ,  near  Fleet-dreet,  was  founded  in  1553,  ty  Edward  VI; 
who  gave  the  place  where  king  John  had  formerly  kept  his  court, 
and  which  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  city  of  London, 
with  700  marks  of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture.  This  foun¬ 
dation  is  of  a  mixed  and  fingular  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital, 
the  prifon,  and  workhoufe.  The  youths  who  are  fent  to  this  Irof- 
pital  as  apprentices  to  manufadlurers,  reftde  there,  and  are  clothed  in 
blue  doublets  and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Aftef  ferving  faith¬ 
fully  their  term  of  feven  years,  they  have  their  freedom,  and  a  do- 
nation  of  10/.  each,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  refpedlive 
trades. 

BRIDGE,  an  edifice  either  of  (lone  or  timber,  confiding  of  one 
or  more  arches  eredled  over  a  river,  canal,  or  the  like,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  eroding  or  palling  over  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

The  firfl  inventor  of  bridges,  as  well  as  of  (hips  and  crowns,  is, 
by  fome  learned  men,  fuppofed  to  be  Janus  ;  their  reafon  is,  that, 
in  feveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  coins,  there  is  repre- 
fented  on  one  fide  a  Janus,  with  two  faces,  and  on  the  other  a  bridge, 
or  a  crown,  or  a  (hip. 

The  parts  of  a  bridge  are  the  piers,  or  legs,/>/4r;  the  arches;  the 
pavement,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and  carriages,  the  foot-banks  on 
each  fide  for  foot  paflengers  ;  the  rail  or  parapet  which  inefofes  the 
whole;  and  the  hutments,  or  ends  of  the  bridge  on  the  banks. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to  execute,  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations,  and  walling  under  wa¬ 
ter.  Theearlieft  rules  and  inftrudlions  relating  to  the  building  of 
bridges  are  given  by  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti.  Others  were  afterwards 
laid  down  by  Palladio  and  Scarnozzi ;  all  of  which  are  colledled  by 
M.  Blondel. 

The  conditions  required  in  bridges  are,  that  they  may  be  well  de- 
figned,  commodious,  durable,  and  fiiitably  decorated.  The  piers  of 
(tone  bridges  are  to  be  equal  in  number,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  in 
the  middle  where  commonly  the  current  is  flrongeft  :  their  thicknefs 
is  not  to  be  lefs  than  a  fixth  pait  of  the  fpan  of  the  arch,  nor  more 
than  a  fourth.  They  are  commonly  guarded  in  front  with  an  an¬ 
gular  darling,  or  fpur,  to  break  the  force  of  the  current*  though  this 
defence  is  fometimes  alfo  turned  femicircular’y :  in  the  ancient  bridge's 
it  is  always  a  right  angle,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  (Longer 
and  more  durable  than  acute  ones.  The  (Irongefl  arches  are  thofe 
whofe  fvveep  is  a  complete  femicircle  ;  as  for  "the  rails,  the  heighr, 
ornaments,  and  the  like,  they  are  left  to  difcreiion.  It  is  even  com¬ 
plained,  that  no  demonflrative  reafons  are  given  of  the  feveral  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  moll  eflential  parts  of  bridges;  much  of  which  is  (fill 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  builder,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
circumftances,  defign,  place,  magnitude,  &c.  of  thedefigned  edifice. 
Mr.  Gautier  wifhesthat  mathematical  perfons  would  take  the  itruc- 
ture  and  proportions  of  bridges  into  their  confident  ion,  in  order  to 
bring  things  to  more  certainty  and  precifion,  founded  on  invariable 
geometrical  truth. 

The  piers  of  a  bridge  always  diminifli  the  bed  of  a  river:  fuppofe 
this  diminution  one  fifth,  it  will  follow,  that  in  cafe  of  inundations, 
the  bed  muft  be  funk  or  hollowed  one  fifth  more  than  before,  fince 
the  waters  gain  in.  depth  what  they  have  loft  in  breadth.  Add,  that 
as  the  quantity  of  the  water  remains  (till  the  fatrie,  it  will  pafs  with 
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greater  velocity  by  one  fifth  in  the  place  where  fuch  contra&ion  is: 
all  which  conduces  to  wafli  away  the  foundation.  The  ftream,  thus 
augmented  in  velocity,  will  carry  away  flints  and  ftones,  which  be¬ 
fore  it  could  not  move. 

The  foundation  of  bridges  is  to  be  laid  at  the  feafon  of  the  year 
when  the  waters  are  lowed,  as  in  autumn  ;  and  if  the  ground  be 
rocky,  hard  gravel,  or  ftony,  the  firft  ftones  of  the  foundation 
may  be  laid  on  the  furface,  without  digging  deeper;  but  if  the  foil 
be  toft  fand,  or  gravel,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  turn  off  the  water, 
and  dig  till  you' come  at  a  firm  bottom  ;  at  leaft,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  part  of  the  water  muff  be  carried  off,  and  the  reft  kept  dry, 
and  piled  ;  that  fide  of  the  river  where  you  are  to  work,  is  to  be  in- 
clofed  with  coffer-dams,  and  the  current  to  have  it’s  liberty  on  the 
other  fide. 

The  Trajan  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  the  moft  magnificent  of 
all  the  works  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  er^dted  by  that  em¬ 
peror  for  the  convenience  of  fending  fuccours  to  the  Roman  legions 
on  the  other  fide  the  Danube,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Daci  ;  but  was  demoliffied  by  his  fuccelfor  Adrian. 
The  piers  were  of  fquare  ftone,  twenty  in  number;  each  of  them 
.150  feet  high  above  the  foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  diftant 
from  one  another  170  feet ;  fo  that  the  whole  length  of  it  was  above 
J530  yards. 

The  Trajan  bridge  at  Salamanca,  over  the  river  Formus,  popularly 
attributed  to  the  giants,  by  fome  to  Hercules,  appears  rather  to  be  a 
Roman  work,  though  when  and  by  whom  eredted,  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  was  repaired  by  Trajan,  whofe  denomination  it  if  ill  bears. 
It  is  1500  feet  long;  confifts  of  26  arches,  each  72  feet  wide,  the 
piers  that  ftiftain  them  being  23  feet  thick,  and  200  high. 

In  France,  the  Pont  de  Garde  is  a  very  bold  work;  the  piers  be¬ 
ing  only  thirteen  feet  thick,  yet  lerving  to  fupport  an  immenle  weight 
of  a  triplicated  arcade,  and  ferves  to  join  two  mountains.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  three  bridges  one  over  another;  the  uppermoft  of  which  is  an 
aquedudf. 

The  bridge  of  Avignon  was  begun  in  the  year  1176,  and  finifhed 
in  1188;  confiding  of  eighteen  arches,  meafuring  1340  paces  in 
length,  or  about  500  fathoms.  Divers  of  it’s  arches  have  been 
fince  demolilhed  by  the  ice,  &c.  fo  that  only  part  of  it  now  fubfifts. 

The  bridge  of  Sr.  Efprit  is  the  finelt  and  boldeft  in  Trance,  con¬ 
fiding  of  nineteen  great  arches,  befides  feven  fmallerones,  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  the  arches  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  which 
makes  the  length  of  the  bridge  upwards  of  400  fathoms. 

Tire  famous  bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  confifts  but  of  a 
Angle  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one;  puffing  fora  mafter-piece  of 
art,  being  built  in  1591,  on  the  defign  ot  Michael  Angelo  :  the  fpan 
of  the  arch  is  ninety-eight  feet  one  half,  and  it’s  height  above  the 
water  only  twenty-three  feet.  Poulet  alfo  mentions  a  bridge  with  a 
fingle  arch,  in  the  city  of  Munfter  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that 
of  the  Rialto  at  Venice.  But  thefe  are  nothing  to  a  bridge  in  China, 
built  from  one  mountain  to  another,  confiding  of  one  fingle  arch, 
400  cubits  long,  and  500  cubits  high,  whence  it  is  called  the  flying 
bridge. 

We  have  many  bridges  of  confiderable  note  in  our  own  country  : 
fuch  is  the  bridge  at  York,  whofe  mailer  arch  in  the  middle  is  82 
feet  and  a  half  in  the  clear  wide,  and  27  feet  high.  Rochcfter 
is  built  in  the  fame  ftyle  with  that  of  London  ,  it  is  550  feet  long, 
and  confifts  of  1 1  arches,  the  biggeft  of  which  is  more  than  50  feet. 
It  was  eredfed  at  the  charge  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who  died  in 
the  midft  of  the  reig  1  of  king  Henry  IV'. 

The  bridges  at  Durham  and  Biffiop-Aukland  may  alfo  be  mention¬ 
ed,  whofe  iargelt  arches  are  near  90  feet  in  the  clear.  The  bridge 
at  Berwick  is  an  admirable  work,  begun  under  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
it  confifts  of  17  arches,  the  largeft  upwards  of  80  feer.  That  of 
Blenheim  confifts  of  three  arches,  the  chief  of  which  fpans  101 
feet  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  Don,  near  Old  Aberdeen,  very 
much  celebrated,  in  the  tafte,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  Rialto  at  Ve¬ 
nice.  There  is  alfo  in  the  fame  ftyle  a  very  remarkable  bridge  in 
Wales,  built  by  William  Edwards,  a  country  mafon,  over  the  river 
Taaf,  near  Caerphilly  in  Glamorganfhire.  It  is  no  more  than  eight 
feet  broad,  but  it  confifts  of  a  lingle  arch  no  lefs  than  140  feet  wide, 
part  of  a  circle  of  175  feet  diameter,  fo  as  to  make  the  altitude  35 
feet.  The  arch  of  this  bridge  is  between  40  and  50  feet  wider  than 
the  celebrated  Rialto  of  Venice,  and  probably  the  wideft  arch  in 
■Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  order  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  abutments  preffing  upon  the  arch,  and  thereby  to  bring  it 
to  anequipoife  with  that  in  the  crown,  he  contrived  three  circular 
arches  in  the  abutments ;  which  pafs  through  from  fide  to  fide  like 
round  windows,  and  gradually  decreafe  in  the  afeent. 

The  longeft  bridge  in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  Burton, 
built  by  Bernard  abbot  of  Burton,  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  it  is  all  of 
fcpiared  free-ftone,  ftrongand  lofty,  1545  feet  in  length,  and  confid¬ 
ing  of  34  arches.  Yet  this  comes  far  fhort  of  the  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Drave,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  at  leaft  five 
miles  long. 

The  triangular  bridge  at  Crowlartd  in  Lincolnfhire,  credited  about 
the  year  860,  which  was  probably  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity,  is  the  moft  ancient  Gothic  ftruclure  remaining  intire  in  the 
kingdorii. 

London  bridge* was  firft  built  with  timber,  in  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red,  between  the  years  993  and  1016.  It  was  repaired,  or  rather 
new-built  of  timber,  in  1 163.  The  fto ne-bridge  was  begun  hy  king 
Henry  II.  in  1176,  and  fini fined  under  king  John  in  the  year  1209. 
The  architect  was  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  prieft;  though  he  died 
before  it  was  finiffied. 

This  bridge  now  confifts  of  20  locks  or  arches,  whereof  19  are 
open,  and  one  filled  up  or  obfcureJ:  it  is  900  feet  long,  60  high, 
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and  74  broad,  and  almoft  2 o  feet  aperture  in  each  arch.  It  is  fuo- 
ported  by  18  piers, or  folids,  from  34  to  25  fee,  thick;  fo  that  the 
greate|  water-way,  when  the  tide  is  above  the  ftarl'ings,  is  450  feer 

carLe  hall  the  width  of  the  river;  and  below  the  ftaflmgs,  the  wa¬ 
ter-way  iS  reduced  to  194  feet.  Thus  a  river  900  feet  unde,  is  here 
forced  through  a  channel  of  194  feet. 

It  is. pretty  Certain,  there  were  no  houfes  on  London  bridge  for 
up  van  s  o  20  o  } ears ,  fince  we  read  or  a  tilt  and  tournament  held 

nit  in  1395-  Houfes  were  built  upon  it  afterwards,  but  being 
found  a  great  mconvemency  and  nuifance,  they  were  removed  in 

,75  ’  an  t  avenue.-,  to  it  enlarged  and  made  more  commodious, 
by  flat.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  40. 

Had  London- bridge  been  rebuilt  on  the  model  of  that  of  Weft- 
mmfter,  it  would  have  had  an  happy  and  noble  efftid,  fince  the  con- 
Itriiction  of  the  latter  is  much  preferable. 

One  of  the  nobleft  bridges  known,  is  that  at  Weftm'mfter,  for  the 
building  ot  which  an  adt  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  the  year  1726- 
H  began  to  be  ereded  in  January,  1738,  and  was  opened  the  jgth 
01  November,  1750.  The  whole  amount  of  the  neat  expence  that 
attended  building  this  bridge,  was  218,800/.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  Thames,  between  the  woolftaple  dock  and  the  oppofite  ffiore, 
the  place  vvhere  the  bridge  is  built,  is  about  i2co  feet. 

This  bridge  confifts  of  thirteen  largearches  and  two  fmaller  ones, 
the  fourteen  intermediate  piers,  and  two  abutments.  The  length  of 
each  abutment  is  76  feet  ;  the  fpan  or  opening  of  each  of  the  fmal- 
ler  arches  of  the  abutments  is  25  feet;  the  opening  or  fpan  of  the 
firft  of  the  large  arches  from  each  fhore  is  52  feet ;  the  fpan  of  the 
next  arch  is  56  feet,  and  fo  on,  increafing  by  four  feet  in  every  arch 
to  the  middle  arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is  76  feet.  The  tranfverfe 
fedtion,  er  breadth  of  the  two  firft  piers  on  each  fide,  is  12  feet;  of 
the  next  13,  and  foon,  to  the  piers  fupporting  the  middle  arch,  the 
lection  01  each  ot  which  is  17  feet.  ‘I  hits  the  length  of  the  two 
abutments  being  152  feet,  the  fedtion  ot  the  fourteen  piers  198  feer, 
and  the  fpan  or  opening  of  the  fifteen  arches  870  feet,  the  whole 
ength  of  the  bridge,  including  abutments,  is  1220  feet,  which  is  the 
breadth  of  the  river. 

The  arches  are  femicircular,  ryid  fpring  from  about  the  height  of 
two  feet  above  low- water  mark.  Thefe  arches  give,  as  has°been 
laid,  a  water-way  of  870  feet;  the  proportion  of  the  water-way 
being  fo  confiderable  with  refpedt  to  the  breadth  of  the  piers,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  fall  of  water  under  this  bridge  muff  be  very  fmall; 
and  experience  has  evinced,  that  the  height  of  the  greateft  fall  is 
fcaice  hall  an  inch;  whereas  the  height  of  the  fall  at  London  bridge 
is  from  tour  feet  and  nine  inches  to  five  feet. 

I  he  whole  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  44  f-et ;  which  is  divided  into 
three  walks  ;  the  middle  one  for  carriage..,  is  28  feet  broad,  and 
the  fide  walks  near  7  feet  each  in  the  clear.  The  foundation  of  the 
piers  of  Weftminfter  bridge  are  laid  on  a  ftrong  grating  of  timber 
planked  underneath,  and  at  leaft  five  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Notwithftanding  the  arch  that  was  taken  in  open¬ 
ing  the  ground  on  which  Weftminfter-/o7'4?  was  built,  yet  one  of 
the  piers  funk  confiderably.  This  damage  was  repaired,  and  it’s 
beauty  and  convenience  are  juftly  admired. 

An  ad  was  obtained  in  the  year  1756,  for  building  a  new  bridge 
at  Blackfriars,  from  the  end  of  Fleet-ditch  to  the  oppofite  fhore  in 
the  county  ol  Surry.  It  was  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in  ten 
years  and  three  quarters;  the  nett  expence  of  building  it  amounted 
10152,840/.  This  bridge  confifts  of  nine  elliptical  arches;  the 
central  arch  is  too  feet  wide,  and  the  four  arches  on  each  fide,  rec¬ 
koning  from  the  central  one  to  the  fhores,  are  98,  93,  83,  and  70 
feet  refpedively.  The  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is  28  feer,  and 
that  of  the  railed  foot- way  on  each  fide  7  feet:  the  height  of  the 
baluftradeon  the  infide  is  4  feet  10  inches:  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  budge  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  995  The  upper  furface  of 

this  bridge  is  a  portion  of  a  very  large  circle  ;  over  each  pier  is  a 
recefs  or  balcony,  fupported  by  two  Ionic  pillars  and  two  pilafters, 
which  ftand  on  a  femicircular  projection  of  the  pier,  above  hi«h- 
warer  mark.  The  bridge  is  rounded  off  at  each  extremity  to  the 
right  and  left,  in  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  w  hereby  the  accefs 
to  it  is  rendered  commodious  and  agreeable. 

Bridges, y?w,  confift  of  piers*  arches,  and  hutments  made  of 
hewn  ftone,  with  an  intermixture  fometimes  of  brick.  Theplinths, 
quoins  of  the  arches,  with  fome  bending  cotirfes  and  copings,  be- 
Jonging  to  the  bridge  of  Thouloufe,  are  of  ftone  ;  but  trie  arches, 
walls,  and  butments,  of  brick. 

Bridges,  wooden ,  arecompofed  of  beams  and  joifts,  fuftained  by 
punchions,  (tronglv  cramped  and  bound  together. 

Bridges,  rujbcn, pout  de jonc ,  for  crofting  boggy,  rotten,  or  miry 
ground,  are  made  of  large  lheaves  of  rulhes  growing  in  marlhy 
grounds,  which  they  cover  over  with  boards. 

The  Roman  foldieri  rna  le  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  bridges,  of  boats, 
or  fometimes  of  calks,  leather  bottles,  or  bags,  or  even  of  bullocks 
bladders  blown  up,  and  lallened  together,  which  they  called  afeoge- 
pbyri. 

M.  Couplet  gives  the  ftrudtu re  of  a  portable  bridge  200  feet  long, 
eafily  taken  afunder  and  put  together  again,  and  which  forty  men 
might  carry.  We  alfo  read  of  a  wonderful  kind  of  bridge  at  Apu- 
rima  in  Lima,  made  of  ropes  formed  of  ttie  bark  of  a' tree. 

Bridges,  pendent  or  bunging,  are  thofe  not  fupported  either  b.^  ' 
polls  or  pillars,  but  hung  at  large  in  the  air,  fuftained  only  at  the 
two  ends  or  butments.  A  large  bridge  of  this  kind  was  formerly 
fu (pended  over  the  caftle-ditch  at  Tutbtiry  in  Staffordffiire,  made  of 
pieces  of  timber,  none  much  above  a  yard  long,  and  yet  not  fupport¬ 
ed  underneath  with  pillars  or  arches,  or  any  other  fort  of  prop. 
Thefe  were  alfo  called  pbilojrpbical  bridges. 

Bridge,  draw,  is  that  made  fall  only  at  one  end,  with  hinges ; 
fo  that  the  other  end  may  be  lifted  up  or  let  down  by  a  kind  of  baL 
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lance  called  plyers  :  in  which  cafe  the  bridge  {lands  upright,  to  hin¬ 
der  the  palfage  o{  either  ditch  or  moat.  Thefe  are  tilually  about  ten 
feet  broad,  and  fifteen  feet  long.  Others  are  made  to  draw  back, 
to  hinder  the  palfage,  and  to  thrud  over  again  to  afford  a  palfage. 

Bridge,  flying,  Pont  volant,  or  Pons  duttarius,  an  appellation 
given  to  a  bridge  made  of  pontoons,  leather  boats,  hollow  beams, 
calks,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river,  and  covered  with  planks,  for  the 
palfage  of  an  army. 

Bridge,  flying,  Pont  volant,  more  particularly  denotes  a  bridge 
compofed  ol  one  or  two  boats  joined  together  by  a  fort  of  flooring, 
and Turrounded  with  a  rail,  or  baludrade;  having  alfo  one  or  more 
malls,  to  which  is  faltened  a  cable,  fupported,  at  proper  diflances, 
by  boats,  and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other  end  is  fal¬ 
tened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water:  by  which  contrivance,  the  bridge 
becomes  moveable,  like  a  pendulum,  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  without  any  other  help  than  the  rudder.  Such  bridges 
fometimes  alfo  confilt  of  two  dories,  for  the  quicker  palfage  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  or  that  both  infantry  and  cavalry  may  pafs  at 
the  fame  time. 

Bridge  of  communication  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  river,  by  which 
two  armies,  or  forts,  feparated  by  the  river,  have  a  free  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  other. 

Bridges  of  boats  are  either  made  of  copper  or  wooden  boats,  faf- 
tened  with  (lakes,  or  anchors,  and  laid  over  with  planks. 

One  of  the  mod  notable  exploits  of  Julius  Caefar,  was  the  expe¬ 
ditious  making  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine.  Modern  armies 
carry  copper  or  tin  boats,  called  pontoons,  to  be  in  readinefs  for  the 
making  bridges  ;  feveral  of  thefe  being  joined  fide  by  fide  till  they 
reach  acrofs  the  river,  and  planks  laid  over  them,  make  a  plane  for 
the  men  to  march  on.  j 

There  are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaire  and  Rouen,  which 
rife  and  fall  with  the  water;  and  that  at  Seville  is  faid  to  exceed 
them  both. 

The  bridge  of  boats  at-  Rouen,  built  in  lieu  of  the  (lately  done 
bridge  ere£led  there  by  the  Romans,  is  reprefented  by  a  modern 
writer  as  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age.  It  always  floats,  and  rifes 
anti  falls  with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters  fill  the  river.  It  is 
near  300  yards  long,  and  is  paved  with  done,  jud  as  the  dreets  are  ; 
carriages  with  the  greatell  burdens  go  over  it  with  eafe,  and  men 
and  horfes  with  fafety,  though  there  are  no  rails  on  either  hand. 
The  boats  aie  veiy  firm,  and  well  moored  with  drong  chains,  and 
the  whole  well  looked  after,  and  condantly  repaired,  though  now 
very  old.  ‘ 

Bridge,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  go  between 
the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun  carriage,  on  which  the  bed  reds.  1 

Bridge,  in  mufic,  a  term  for  that  part  of  dringed  indruments 
over  which  the  firings  are  dretched.  The  bridge  of  a  violin  is  about 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  high,  and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a  contrivance  made  of  ftrapsor  thongs 
of  leather,  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order  to  keep  a  horfe  in  fubjedtion 
and  obedience. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are,  the  bit,  or  fnaffle  ;  the  head- 
dall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the  bit ; 
the  fillet,  over  the  forehead  and  under  the  fore-top  ;  the  throat-band, 
which  buttons  from  the  head-band  under  the  throat  ;  the  reins,  or 
long  thongs  of  leather,  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit,  and, 
being  cad  over  the  horfe’s  head,  the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hand  ; 
the  nofe- band,  going  through  loops  at  the  back  of  the  head-da! l] 
and  buckled  under  the  cheeks ;  the  trench  ;  the  cavefan  ;  the  mar- 
tingal  ;  and  the  chaff-halter. 

Bridle  hand  is  the  horfeman’s  left-hand,  the  right  hand  being 
the  fpear  or  fword-hand.  6 

Bridle,  tofwallow  the,  is  faid  of  a  horfe  that  has  too  wide  a 
mouth,  and  too  finall  a  bit- mouth. 

Bridle,  franum,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  FrvEnum. 

.  Bridle,  among  furgeons,  is  a  fort  of  bandage,  for  retaining  in 
it’s  place  the  lower  jaw. 

Bridles,  folding.  Dr.  Plott  has  given  a  figure  and  defcription 
of  a  bridle  ufed  in  Staffordlhire,  for  corredfing  fcolding  women 
and  feeins  to  wilh  it  was  more  univerfally  applied.  It  is  put  in  the 
mouth,  and  takes  particular  hold  of  the  tongue,  which  it  efiec- 
tually  keeps  from  llirring :  thus  harnelfed,  the  offender  is  led  in 
triumph  through  the  dreets. 

Bri?l f  chain,  in  husbandry,  a  name  given  by  our  farmers  to  a 
part  of  the  drudture  of  their  plough.  This  is  an  iron  chain  of 
.everal  links,  fadened  at  one  end  to  the  beam  of  the  plough,  near 
that  part  where  the  collar  receives  the  tow-chain,  and  faltened  at 
its  other  end  to  the  dake  of  the  plough,  or  to  that  upright  piece 
vvh.ch  runs  parallel  to  the  left  crowdaff,  and  at  it’s  bottom  pins  in 
the  tow-chain ;  this  (take  is  fadened  to  the  crowdaff,  fome- 

coTcl3  ^  t  lC  Cnd  °  tHlS  hridle'cbain'  and  fometimes  by  a  wythe  or 

Bridle,  in  nava!  affairs,  the  upper  part  of  the  moorings,  pro- 
vided  to  r.de  (hips  or  velfeis  of  war  in  the  king’s  harbours :  they 
conhdof  one  or  more  pieces  of  cable,  whofe  upper  ends  are  only 
ot  fufficient  length  to  be  drawn  into  the  fore-part  of  the  fliip  and 
faltened  ;  the  lower  parts  are  generally  chains  linked  to  anchors, 

toni  arC  fUnk  f°r  that  pUrpofe’  and  aIwa>s  remain  in  the  bot- 

Bridles,  bow-line,  amongd  Teamen,  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
arttde  Bow-/;??*  ;  which  fee  for  information. 

fcl,k,m  DONf  °riPRI?(V0N’  in  horfemanihip,  a  fnaffle.  A  horfe 

RRI rif  -f°  WC  <>r  Po  Pure  w‘^  a  bridoon. 
or  duration  gCncral  fenfe*  denotes  fomething  of  a  (hort  extent 

Brief  alfo  implies  a  fummary,  or  Ihort  date  of  a  thing. 

*  ie>  u  hkewife  an  a«d  or  writing  drawn  up  by  a  notary. 

Brief,  attejled ;  a  public  inllrument,  including  the  proper  for 
malities. 

Brief  of  deviftng,  a  lad  will  and  tedament,  or  devife. 

Bribf  of  an  oath,  an  indrument  madeon  oath,  and  authenticated 
by  witneffes  fubferibing  thereto. 

Brief  is  likewife  an  abridgment  of  a  client’s  cafe,  fairly  written 
for  the  indruttion  of  counfel  in  a  trial  at  law.  ’ 

Brief  alfo  denotes  a  judicial  epiltle,  diredted  by  a  lord,  or  other 
fuperior,  to  his  fubjedts  or  dependents,  enjoining  fomething  to  be 
done,  or  foreborne  by  them. 

Brief  likewife  implies  the  territory  or  didrict  within  which  the 
lord’s  brief  had  -'ourfe ;  fuch  as,  the  bilhop's  brief  Sec. 

Brief  alfo  fignifies  the  yearly  revenue  which  arifes  out  of  the 
lands  ufually  deferibed  in  briefs. 

Brief,  in  common  law,  a  writ  w'hereby  a  man  is  fummoned  or 
attached  ro  an  Twer  any  adlion. 

It  is  called  brief  'bficaufe  it  is  couched  in  a  few  words,  without 
any  preamble. 

Brief  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  concife  writing  ifflied  out  of  any  of  the 
king’s  courts  of  record,  at  Wefiminder,  whereby  fomething  is  com¬ 
manded  to  be  done,  in  order  to  judice,  or  the  execution  of  the 
king’s  command. 

j  Brief  is  alfo  taken  for  a  letter- patent,  granting  a  licence  to  a 

fubjedt  to  make  a  colledlion  for  any  public  or  private  lofs;  as  briefs 
for  lofs  by  fire,  to  be  read  by  minilfers  in  churches,  &c. 

\  Briefs,  apojlolical,  letters  which  the  pope  dil'pa  ches  to  princes 

or  other  magidrates,  relating  to  any  public  affair. 

This  kind  of  briefs  are  fealed  with  red  wax,  and  with  the  feal 
of  the  filherman,  or  St.  Peter  in  a  boat;  a  feal  never  applied  but 
in  the  pope’s  prefence,.  They  are  not  fubferihed  by  the  pope,  nor 
with  his  name,  but  with  that  of  his  fecretary,  though  they  are 
headed  with  the  name  of  the  pope  apart;  and  are  ufed  in  matters 
of  benefices,  expedtive  graces,  and  dil’penlations. 

Briefs  of  the  dead,  letters  formerly  fent  by  the  monks  of  one 
monadery  to  thofe  of  another,  to  inform  them  of  the  death  of  their 
monks,  f<ar  whom  they  were  to  fay  the  dated  and  cudomary  prayers 
and  malles. 

Brief  of  remembrance,  is  a  charter,  othenvife  called  notitia. 

BRIG-A/r,  or  Brigh -bote,  in  our  ancient  law,  implies  a  being 
exempted  from  contributing  to  the  repairing  of  bridges.  See  the 
article  Pontage. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  party  or  divifion  of  a  body 
offoldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  that  is  under  the  command  of  a 
brigadier.  See  the  next  article. 

An  army  is  divided  into  brigades  of  horfe  and  brigades  of  foot: 
a  brigade  of  horfe  is  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  fquadrons;  a  brigade 
of  foot  confifls  of  four,  five,  or  fix  battalions.  In  this  wav,  an 
army  is  fometimes  divided  into  eight  brigades ,  four  of  horfe  and 
four  of  foot. 

The  elded  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  fird  line,  and  the  fecond 
the  right  of  the  fecond,  and  the  two  next  take  the  left  of  the  two 
lines,  and  the  younged  dand  in  the  center. 

Brigade- major,  is  an  officer  appointed  bv  the  brigadier,  toaflid 
him  in  the  management  and  ordering  of  his  brigade. 

Brigade -majors  are  to  wait,  at  proper  times,  to  receive  the  word 
and  orders,  which  they  carry  fird  to  their  brigadier,  and  afterwards 
to  the  adjutants  c,f  regiments  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  where 
they  regulate  together  the  guards,  parties,  detachments,  and  con¬ 
voys,  and  appoint  them  the  hour  and  place  of  rendezvous  at  the 
head  of  the  brigade,  where  the  brigade-major -takes  and  marches 
them  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  A  major  of  brigade 
ought  to  keep  a  roll  of  the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors, 
and  adjutants,  belonging  to  the  brigade. 

When  a  detachment  is  to  be  made,  the  major-general  of  the  day 
regulates  with  the  brigade -majors,  how  many  men  and  officers  each 
brigade  fhall  furnifh  ;  and  they  again  with  the  adjutants  of  the  regi¬ 
ments,  how  many  each  battalion,  is  to  fend,  which  the  adjutants  di¬ 
vide  among  the  companies.  The  complements  each  regiment  is  to 
furn i 111,  arc  taken  by  the  adjutant  at  the  head  of  each  regiment, 
at  the  hour  appointed,  who  delivers  them  to  the  brigade -major  at 
the  head  of  the  brigade,  who  again  delivers  them  to  the  major-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  day,  and  he  remits  them  to  the  officer  who  is  10  com¬ 
mand  the  detachment. 

BRIGADIER,  is  the  general  officer  who  has  the  command  of  a 
brigade.  The  elded  colonels  are  generally  advanced  to  this  pod. 
He  that  is  upon  duty  is  brigadier  ot  the  day.  They  march  at  the 
head  of  their  own  brigades,  and  are  allowed  a  ferjeant  and  ten  men 
of  their  own  brigade  for  their  guard. 

Brigadier,//^;  the  //^-brigadier  of  a  troop  of  horfe- 
guards,  is  an  affiltant  of  the  brigadier. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  kind  of  ancient  defenfive  armour,  othenvife 
called  a  coat  of  mail  :  it  confided  of  thin-jointed  feales  or  plates, 
pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body.  1 

BRIGANDINI,  or  Brigancii,  a  term  applied  bv  middle-age 
writers  to  certain  military  thieves,  or  highwaymen,  who  infeded 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  See  the  article  Brabanciones. 

BRIGANTINE,  a  fmall  merchant  fhip  of  two  malls,  whofe 
main-fail,  indead  of  hanging  a-crofs  the  line  of  her  length  to  a 
'parallel  yaui,  is  fpread  fore  and  aft,  and  the  inner  or  foremoft  edge 
of  it  being  fadened  in  different  places  to  feveral  drong  hoops-onthe 
main-mad  ;  and  the  altmod  or  outer  edge  dretched  to  a  boom  be¬ 
low,  which  reaches  over  the  flern,  anti  bv  gaff  above,  i.  e.  a  long 
pole  with  a  broad  (emicircular  notch  in  the  fore-end  that  clings  to 
the  mall.  By  this,  and  the  hoops  about  the  mad,  the  main-fail  is 
eafily  huifled  and  lowered  at  pleafure.  The  outer  end  of  the  gaff 
is  peeked  about  1  5th  of  the  fail’s  depth,  above  the  inner  end. 

1  lie  term  brigantine  is  varioufly  applied  by  feamen  of  different 
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countries  in  Efirupe  to  fome  particular  fpecies  of  veffels  of  their  own 
marine. 

BRIGITTINS,  or  Bridgetins,  a  religious  order,  thus  de¬ 
nominated  from  their  foundry's,  St.  Bridget ,  or  Birgit,  a  Swediih 
lady,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  is  lamous  for  her  revelations. 
It  is  fometi tries  called  the  order  of  our  Saviour;  fince  they  pretend 
that  Chriit  hitnfelf  didlated  to  St.  Bridget  the  rules  .and  conititutions 
obferved  by  them.  They  profefs  great  mortification,  poverty,  and 
devotion;  are  not  to  po  (Tel's  any  worldly  property,  nor  even  touch 
money  on  any  account.  Their  firfl  monaflery  was  ere&ed  by  St. 
Bridget,  at  Lincopen,  about  the  year  1344.  We  read  of  but  one  mo- 
nadery  oi  Brigittins\n  England,  the  revenues  of  which  were  reckoned 
at  1945I.  Per  ann-  I1  was  built  by  Henry  V.  in  1413,  oppofite  to 
Richmond,  now  called  Sion-houfe;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which, 
iince  the  diifolution,  are  fettled  at  Lifbon. 

BRIGNOTES,  or  BrugnOtes,  a  kind  of  dried  prunes,  im¬ 
ported  from  Provence,  chiefly  from  the  town  of  Brugnole,  from 
which  they  all  derive  their  name. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  has  a  very 
lucid  and  bright  appearance. 

BRIM,  the  utmod edge  or  extremities  of  a  veflel  ;  the  uppermod 
part  of  a  glafs,  plate,  or  the  like. 

The  brims  of  veiTels  are  made  to  projeft  a  little  over,  to  prevent 
the  liquor  from  running  down  the  fide  of  the  vedel,  in  pouring 

out. 

Brim,  or  go  to  brim,  is  faid  of  a  fow  when  fhe  takes  the  boar. 

BRIMSTONE  marble,  a  preparation  of  brimftone  refembling , 

marble. 

Brimstone -medals,  figures,  See.  method  of  cading  them.  Melt 
half  a  pound  of  brinfone  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  to  this  add  half 
a  pound  of  fine  vermilion,  and  when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  dir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  diifolve  like  oil  ; 
then  cad  it  into  the  mould,  which  mud  fird  be  anointed  with  oil. 
When  cool,  the  figure  may  be  taken  out ;  and,  in  cafe  it  fhould 
change  to  a  yellowilh  colour,  you  need  only  wfipe  it  over  with  aqua 
forth,  and  it  will  look  like  the  fined  coral. 

BRINDONES,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a  fharp-tafted, 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Ead-Indies:  it  is  ufed  by  the  dyers,  and  in 
making  vinegar:  botanic  writers  call  it  Indict  fruftus  rubentes 
acidi. 

'BRINE,  water  replete  with  faline  particles.  In  the  falt-works 
at  Upwick,  in  Worcellerdiire,  three  forts  of  brine,  each  of  a 
different  drength,  are  found  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  pit ; 
they  are  drawn  by  a  pump  ;  that  in  the  bottom,  firfl  brought  up, 
is  called  frf  man;  the  next,  middleman;  and  the  third,  baft  man. 

Brine  may  not  be  taken  out  of  brine- pits,  of  brine- pans,  ufed 
by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of  fifh,  without  boiling  the  fame 
into  fait ;  nor  rock-fait,  without  refining  into  white  fait.  Stat.  x. 
Ann.  c.  21 . 

Brine,  leach ,  is  a  term  applied  to  what  drops  from  the  corned 
fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  they  preferve  and  boil  again, 
being  flronger  than  any  briqe  in  the  pit. 

At  Norwich,  the  brine  is  found  to  dink  of  fulphur. 

Brine  freezes  with  great  difficulty. 

Some  deep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine  to  prevent  the  fmut. 

Brine  is  commended  as  of  efficacy  againd  gangrenes. 

Brine  alfb  fignifies  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait,  wdierein  meats 
are  deeped  to  preferve  them. 

Brine  -pans,  thofe  pits  in  which  the  falt-water  is  retained,  and 
differed  to  dand,  to  bear  the  affion  of  the  fun,  w  hereby  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  fait. 

Brine,  in  falt-making,  the  fpring  from  whence  they  take  the 
water  to  be  boiled  into  fair. 

Thefe  falt-fprings  are  in  many  places  :  the  people  at  Namptwich, 
in  Chefhire,  lay,  there  is  diffident  at  that  place  alone  to  yield  fait 
for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  it  being  under  the  government  of 
certain  lords  and  regulators,  they  will  not  fuffer  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly,  in  order  that  the  market 
may  not  be  overdocked.  See  the  article  Pit. 

Brine-u 'arms,  red-coloured  infects,  which  breed  in  all  feafons 
in  the  drong  brine  of  the  falt-pans,  They  are  of  the  clafs  of  the 
apteree,  or  unwinged  infeds,  as  they  never  become  flies. 

BR1NEK,  or  Brineti,  in  allronomy,  frequently  called  Lu- 
cida  Lyres,  is  the  bright  dar  in  the  condellation  Lyra. 

BRINGERS-rtp,  in  the  army,  are  the  whole  lad  rank  of  men 
in  a  battalion,  or  the  hindmolf  man  in  every  file. 

BRINGING-fij  a  horfe,  in  the  manege,  is  the  keeping  down 
bis  nofe,  when  he  boars,  or  tofles  it  up  to  the  wdnd. 

A  horfe  is  brought  in  by  means  of  a  drong  hard  branch. 

Bringing-/:?,  among  feamen,  implies  the  ad  of  dopping  a 
fliip  in  her  motion,  by  hauling  the  fails  in  fuch  a  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  wind,  that  their  forces  may  counterad  one  an¬ 
other. 

BRINING  of  corn,  in  hufbandry,  an  operation  performed  on  the 
wheat-feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fmut.  A  liquor  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  purpofe,  by  putting  70  gallons  of  water  into  a  tub 
(like  a  mafh-tub  ufed  for  brewing),  and  a  corn-budiel  of  unflaked 
lime-done.  This  is  to  be  well  flirred  till  the  whole  is  diffolved, 
and  left  to  dand  for  30  hours  ;  alter  which  it  is  to  be  drained  off 
into  another  tub,  in  the  manner  pradifed  for  beer.  In  this  way 
about  a  hogfhead  of  drong  lime-water  will  be  obtained,  to  which 
mud  be  added  three  pecks  of  fait.  The  wheat  mud  be  deeped  in 
this  pickle,  by  running  it  gently,  and  in  fmali  quantities,  into  a 
broad-bottomed  balket  of  about  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  20 
inches  deep,  and  d firing  it.  The  light  feed  that  floats  irmfl  be 
drained  off  with  a  drainer,  and  mud  not  be  lown.  When  the 
bafket  has  been  drawn  up,  and  drained  of  the  pickle,  the  wheat 
Will  be  fit  for  fow  ing  in  two  hours  after  the  brining. 
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Brining  of  hay  rids,  the  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is 
flacked;  a  practice  common  in  America. 

BR1SKEI,  that  part  of  a  horfe  which  extends  from  the  two 
fhonlders  to  the  bottom  of  the  chefl. 

BRISSOIDFiS,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  one  of  fhe  ge¬ 
nera  of  the  echini  marini ,  of  which  there  are  thefe  two  known  fpe- 
c;es:  1.  A  fiat  one,  called  by  fome  the  cranium.  2.  A  high  one, 
called  by  fome  the  amygdala,  and  ufnally  found  foflile,  and  im- 
merfed  in  flint.  Their  diflinguifliing  charaders  are,  that  they 
are  oval-ffiaped,  and  have  their  backs  driated,  not  furrowed,  and 
their  rays  fmooth,  not  marked  with  ridges. 

BRISSUS,  in  natural  hidory,  another  genus  of  the  echini  ma¬ 
rini.  'They  are  alfo  oval-lhaped,  and  have  the  aperture  for  the 
anus  on  one  of  the  fides  of  the  iuperficies  :  their  back  is  fmooth  and 
even,  not  furrowed,  but  they  have  feveral  very  elegant  and  crenated 
lines  on  the  vertex.  Their  bale  feems  as  if  cut  off  on  the  end 
neared  the  mouth,  and  is  not  flat, as  in  the fpatangi,  but  raifed  like 
a  cufliipn. 

BRISTLE,  a  thick,  glofly  kind  of  hair,  with  which  fwine  are 
more  efpecinl ly  covered. 

Hog’s  brijiles  are  hard,  tranfparcnt,  horny  fubdances,  of  a 
prifmatical  figure,  and  vyithout  pores.  Cat’s  trifles,  or  whilkers, 
have  in  the  middle  a  large  folid  pith. 

BRiSTLE-<r//Ve,  a  kind  of  falfe  dice,  which  have  a  piece  of  hog’s 
Irijlle  duck  in  the  corners  or  other  places,  to  make  them  run 
high  or  low  at  pleafure,  and  hinders  their  falling  on  certain  fides. 

BRITAIN,  or  Gre  at-Britain,  the  mod  confiderable  of  all 
the  European  illands,  lies  between  50°  and  60°  north  latitude,  and 
between  2°  eafi  longitude,  and  6°  wed  longitude. 

The  general  divilion,  of  Britain,  is  into  South  and  North  Britain, 
or  England  and  Scotland. 

BRITANNIC  plague,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  writers  to 
the  Anglicanus Judor ,  or  fweating  licknefs. 

BRITANNICA,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  the  name  of 
a  plant,  deferibed  as  having  leaves  of  a  dark  colour,  very  large, 
and  in  fhape  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  wild-dock,  but 
fomewhat  hairy,  and  of  an  aflringent  tade  ;  the  root  fmall  and 
dender,  and  the  flalk  not  large.  This  is  the  defeription  of  Di- 
ofcorides,  who  attributes  to  it’s  infpiflated  juice  great  virtues  as 
an  aflringent,  and  a  remedy  for  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 
From  the  virtues  attributed  to  the  Britannica,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  real  plant  is  our  water-dock  ;  yet  the  commentators  on 
the  Greek  phydeians,  and  the  authors  who  have  written  fince,  and 
borrowed  the  greated  part  of  their  knowledge  from  them,  have  oc- 
cafioned  great  perplexities  to  their  readers,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
Britannica  and  betonica  were  the  fame  plant ;  whereas  one  was  a 
dock,  and  the  other  the  plant  we  cal!  ferratula  or  faw-wort. 

The  ancient  phyfleiaps  preferibed  it  in  haemorrhages  and  other 
fluxes. 

BRITE,  or  Bright,  among  hufbandmea,  is  applied  to  wheat, 
barley,  or  other  grain,  which  is  faid  to  britc,  when  it  grows  over 
ripe  and  fcatters. 

BRITISH  language,  the  fame  with  the  Wellh.  The  ancient 
Britijh,  or  Cambro-Britijh,  is  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic ;  and  is  not 
formed,  as  fome  pretend,  from  the  Teutonic. 

BRITTLENESS,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  that  quality  of  bo¬ 
dies,  on  account  of  which  they  are  foon  and  eadly  broken  by 
prelfure  and  percuflion. 

Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard  ;  the  lead  percuflion  exerts  a 
force  on  them  equal  to  the  greated  prelfure,  and  may,  confequently, 
eadly  break  them.  This  effect  is  remarkably  evident  in  glafs  fud- 
denly  cooled,  the  brittknefs  of  which  is  much  increafed  thereby.— 
The  brittlcnefs  of  glafs  feems  to  arife  from  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
parts,  whereof  it  is  compofed,  fait  and  fand,  which  can  never  bind 
intimately  together. 

Tin,  though  of  a  tough  nature  in  itfelf,  gives  a  brittknefs  to  all 
the  other  metals  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Brittknefs,  in  timber,  feems  to  be  conneded  with  dnrablenefs ; 
the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood  is,  the  more  lading  it  is  found. 
Thus  it  is,  oak  is  of  fo  long  duration,  while  beech  and  birch, 
being  tough,  prefently  rot,  and  are  of  little  fervice  for  build¬ 
ing. 

Brittieness  of  the  hoof,  in  horfes.  See  the  article  Hoof. 

BRIZA,  in  the  fyflem  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  name  given  to  that  foit 
of  grafs,  called  tremula ,  or  quaking  grafs,  of  the  triandr'ia  digynia 
clafs. 

B it  1 7  a ,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  grain  of  St.  Peter’s  corn,  or  the 

zea  monococcus , 

BRIZE,  in  hnflrandry,  ground  that  has  lain  long  untilled. 

Bki7,e -vents,  ihelters  ufed  by  gardeners  who  have  not  walls  on 
the  north- fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from  damaging  their  beds  of 
melons.  They  are  inclofures  about  fix  or  (even  feet  high,  and  an 
inch  or  more  thick,  made  of  draw,  fnpported  by  flakes  fixed  into 
the  ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both  inlide  and  outlide  ;  and  lafiened 
together  with  willow-twigs,  or  iron  wire. 

BROACH,  a  term  applied  by  middle-age  writers  to  an  awl  or 
bodkin,.  ... 

Broach  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  for  a  deed  inflrument,  wherewith 
to  open  holes  in  metals. 

It  alfo  fometimes  denotes  a  dick  on  which  ihey  wind  thread  or 
yarn  ;  and,  in  the  north,  a  fort  of  wooden  kneedles  ufed  in  knitting 
certain  coarfe  things. 

Breach  is  alio  tiled  for  a  fpit  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

To  broach  a  barrel,  rs  to  tap  it.  A  tribute,  called  periufagium. 
was  anciently  paid  to  the  lord,  for  liberty  to  broach  a  keg  of 
ale. 

BROACHING-/:?,  in  navigation,  the  ad  of  brirging  a  fliip’s 
fide  to  the  w-tnd,  when  fhe  has  been  fleering  before  it:  this  is  a 
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mod  dangerous  incident,  and  is  often  apt  to  prove  fatal,  as  a  ftip 
may  be  overturned  at  the  time  of  broaching-to ,  lince  fhe  can  always 
carry  more  fail  before  the  wind,  than  when  bearing  her  fide  to  it  ; 
it  is  occafioned  only  by  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of  the  helmf- 

m  BROAD,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  things,  whofe  breadth 
bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to  their  lengtn. 

Broa D-caJl,  denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips, 
pulfe,  clover,  the  foreign  grades,  and  mod  other  field-plants,  that  are 
not  tranfplanted,  by  fowing  them  with  the  hand  at  large  ;  in  which 
method  they  are  fown  over  the  ground  at  large,  and  thence  (aid  to  cm: 
fown  in  broad-cajl.  This  is  called  the  old  hufbandry,  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hufbandry.  See  the  articles 
Drill  and  Husbandry. 

Bro  Mi-piece,  a  certain  gold  piece  broader  than  a  guinea  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  Carolulesand  Jacobufes. 

BROADj/Lfr,  in  naval  affairs,  a  difcharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one 
fide  of  a  lhip  of  war  at  the  fame  time. 

A  broad-Jide  ought  never  to  be  given  at  a  didance  from  the  enemy 
above  mufket-fhot  at  point  blank. 

BROAD-_/?0»e,  in  building,  a  fpecies  of  free-done,  thus  deno¬ 
minated  becaufe  it  is  raifed  broad  and  thin  out  ot  the  quarries  ; 
or  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  thicknefs  ;  chiefly  uled  for 
paving. 

Broad -worm,  a  name  given  to  the  tania,  or  tape-worm. 

BROCADE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  duff  or  cloth  of  gold,  filver, 
or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  or  otherornaments, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufa&urer. 

Rich  brocades  may  be  cleaned,  and  the  luflre  of  them  recovered, 
by  wafhing  them  with  a  foft  brufh  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine. 

Broca  DE-yZv//,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the  cylmdrus.  It  is 
of  a  filver  colour,  variegated  with  brown. 

BROCARDICS,  Brocardica,  denote  maxims  or  principles 
in  law  :  fuch  as  thofe  publifhed  by  Azo,  under  the  title  of  Brocar¬ 
dica  juris. 

BROCATELL,  called  by  the  French  brocadel,  an  ordinary  kind 
of  duff,  made  of  cotton  or  coarfe  filk,  in  imitation  of  brocade  ;  chiefly 
ufed  for  tapedry  and  other  furniture.  That  manufactured  at  Ve¬ 
nice  is  the  mod  edeemed. 

BROCATELLO,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries  to  the  white  and 
gold- veined  red  marble. 

BROCCOLI,  in  gardening,  the  Italian  name  for  a  fpecies  of 
cabbage,  and  much  cultivated  in  England  for  culinary  ufes. 

There  are  two  forts  of  broccoli ,  didinguifhed  by  the  epithets, 
purple  and  white :  but  both  of  them  are  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds;  the  feafon  for  which  is  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  on  a  bed  of  good  earth,  and  kept  well  watered  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  When  the  plants  are  got  about  three  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  beds  at  about  four  inches  alunder ; 
here  they  remain  till  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Augud, 
when,  taking  if  poffible  the  advantage  of  moid  weather,  they 
may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  at  the  didance  of  three  ? 
feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  in  the  rows,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nately.  The  foil  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted  ought  to  be  rich, 
rather  light  than  heavy  :  towards  the  end  of  December,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  not  fevere,  they  will  begin  to  (hew  their  finall  heads,  which, 
cfpecially  at  their  fird  appearance,  are  not  unlike  cauliflowers. 
Thefe  heads  fhould  be  cut  off  before  they  run  to  feed,  with  about 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  dalk,  and  a  great  number  of  fprouts  or 
fide.fboots,  produced  from  the  dem,  will  fucceed  them,  and  con¬ 
tinue  fit  for  eating  till  April;  though  they  are  not  fo  large  as  the 
former,  yet  they  are  equally  as  wclltafted,  if  not  fuperior  in  fla¬ 
vour. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  the  broccoli ,  there  fhould  be  referv- 
*d  a  few  of  the  larged  heads  to  run  up  to  feed,  obferving  to  drip 
off  the  fide- (hoots,  leaving  only  the  principal  head  to  flower,  with 
this  precaution,  not  to  let  any  other  plant  of  the  fame  genus  be  near 
them  when  in  bloffom,  as  the  effluvia  might  occafion  a  degeneracy. 

If  this  practice  is  duly  obferved,  the  fort  may  be  preserved  in  per- 
fe&ion  many  years,  and  the  feed  as  good  as  thofe  procured  from 
abroad. 

BROCHOS,  in  furgery,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  bandages  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

Brochos  alfo  denotes  one  who  has  a  very  prominent  upper  lip, 
or  very  prominent  teeth  and  a  full  mouth. 

BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  is  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the 
badger. 

Brock,  or  brocket ,  alfo  fignifies  a  hart  of  the  third  year. 

BRODIATORES,  an  old  term  for  a  kind  of  copyifts,  who  did 
not  write  the  words  and  letters  plain,  but  varioufly  flouriflied  and 
decorated,  like  embroidery. 

BRODIUM,  a  term  in  pharmacy,  for  a  liquor  in  which  any 
folid  fubftance  has  been  boiled,  is  to  be  preferved,  or  with  which  a 
medicine  is  to  be  diluted,  that  is  too  ftrong  of  itfelf  for  ufe. 

BROGLING,  a  method  of  fithing  for  eels,  alfo  called  Snig- 
gling. 

BROKEN- amongft  feamen ;  a  fhip  is  faid  to  be  fo,  when 
cither  by  age  or  fome  great  drain  (he  is  fo  weakened  in  the  keel  and 
midftiip  frame,  as  to  droop  at  both  ends. 

The  French  lhips,  on  account  of  their  length,  See.  are  more  ex- 
pofed  to  this  diforder. 

RrokenTmw,  among  horfe-jockies,  are  marks  of  a  tumbler. 

Broken -wind,  among  farriers,  is  a  malady  that  happens  to  a 
horfe  when  he  is  fuffered  to  (land  too  long  in  the  (table,  without  ex- 
ercife  ;  by  this  means  he  contra&s  grofs  and  thick  humours  in  fuch 
abundance  ;  that,  adhering  to  the  hollow  parts  of  his  lunes,  they 
flop  his  wind  pipe.  6  J 


This  dirtemper  is  known  by  the  horfe’s  heaving  and  drawing  no 
his  flanks  together,  and  blowing  wide  his  noftrils.  1 

To  cure  this  diforder,  take  the  guts  of  a  hedge-hog,  dry  them, 
and  pound  them  to  powder,  and  give  the  horfe  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  it  in  a  pint  of  wine  or  ftrong  ales  then  mix  the  reft  with 
anife-feed,  liquorice,  and  fweet  butter,  of  which  make  round  balls 
or  pills,  and  give  him  two  or  three  of  them  after  drink,  and  let  him 
fait  two  or  three  hours.  Or  the  following  ball  may  be  given  once 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  warm  meal  and  water,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  ufed,  and  it  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  months; 
viz.  fix  drams  of  Succotorine  aloes;  myrrh,  galbanum,  and  am- 
moniacum,  of  each  two  drachms;  bay-berries,  half  an  ounce;  a 
fpoonful  of  oil  of  amber;  the  whole  to  be  made  into  a  ball,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrop  of  buckthorn,  and  given  as  above 
directed. 

Broken  colour,  among  painters,  is  that  which  is  degraded  or 
covered,  by  the  mixture  of  fome  other. 

Broken-/^,  in  dioptrics,  the  fame  with  ray  of  refra&ion. 

BROKER,  a  name  given  to  perfons  of  feveral  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  profelfions.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  much  contefted  by 
authors.  > 

Brokers  are  diftinguiffled  into  exchange- (lock -brokers, 
pawn-brokers ;  and  brokers ,  (imply  fo  called,  who  fell  houlhold- 
turniture,  and  fecond  hand  apparel,  &c. 

Brokers,  exchange,  are  a  kind  of  agents  or  negociators,  who 
contrive,  purpofe,  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants,  and 
between  merchants  and  tradefmen,  in  matters  of  bills  of  exchange, 
or  merchandife,  for  which  they  have  fo  much  commiflion.  Thefe 
by  the  ftatute  of  8  and  9  William  III.  are  to  be  licenfed  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  gives  them  an  oath,  and  takes  bond  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  their  offices.  If  any  perfon  fhall  a&  as 
broker ,  without  being  thus  licenfed  and  admitted,  he  (hall  forfeit 
the  futn  of  500/.  and  perfons  employing  him  5/.  and  brokers  are 
to  regilter  contra&s,  &c.  under  the  like  penalty:  alfo  brokers  lhall 
not  deal  for  themfelves,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200/.  They  are  to 
carry  about  with  them  a  filver  medal,  having  the  king’s  arms  and 
the  arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40J.  a  year  to  the  chamber  of  the 
city. 

The  exchange  brokers  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it  goes, 
and  to  give  notice  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  receive  or  pay  be¬ 
yond  fea ;  they  are  the  proper  perfons  for  negociating  the  exchange, 
and  when  the  matter  is  accompliffied,  that  is,  when  the  money  for 
the  bill  is  paid,  and  the  bill  delivered,  they  have  for  brokerage  2 s. 
for  tool,  fterling. 

The  exchange-  brokers  at  Amfterdam,  called  makelarrs,  are  of  two 
kinds;  the  one,  like  the  Engliffi,  called  fworn  brokers ,  becaufe  of 
the  oath  they  take  before  the  burgomafters;  but  the  others  negociate 
wiihout  any  commiffion,  and  are  called  walking  brokers. 

They  reckon  at  Paris,  among  the  city-officers,  who  are  employed 
under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  echeviris 
or  aldermen,  three  forts  of  brokers. 

1.  The  brokers  of  horfes  for  the  carriage  of  merchandife  by  water; 
they  are  eftabliffled  for  the  navigation,  and  take  care  to  examine 
the  horfes  ufed  to  draw  the  boats  up  the  river ;  to  fet  the  horfes  to¬ 
gether,  to  oblige  the  carriers  to  repair  their  boats,  or  to  break  fuch 
as  are  no  longer  fit  to  ferve. 

2.  Sworn  w\ne-brokers  on  the  keys,  to  examine  and  tafte  all 
wines  that  arrive  there. 

3.  Brokers  of  bacon  and  lard.  Thefe  are  eftabliffled  to  examine 
thofe  forts  of  tnerchandifes,  as  they  are  landed  and  unloaded,  and  to 
anfwcr  for  their  goodnefs  to  the  buyer,  and  to  the  feller  for  the  price 
of  his  wares. 

Broker,  cloth.  They  have  at  Paris  a  regular  company  of  thefe 
brokers ,  or  frippiers,  who  are  governed  by  ftatutes  firft  granted  them 
in  1544,  under  Francis  I. 

Brokers,  piece,  are  petty  dealers  in  drapery,  who  fell,  at  under 
price,  fragments  or  remnants  of  cloth,  filks,  ftuffs,  and  the 
like. 

Brokers,  flock,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy  and  fell 
(hares  in  the  joint  flock  of  a  company,  or  corporation. 

As  the  pra&ice  of  ftock-jobbing  has  been  carried  on  to  fuch  an 
excefs  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  of  private  fa¬ 
milies,  but  even  affe&ed,  or  at  lead  might  foon  affe&,  the  public 
credit  of  the  nation,  the  legiflamre  thought  fit  to  put  a  flop  to  it, 
or  at  leaft  to  bring  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  under  fome  regula¬ 
tion  by  ftat.  of  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  i8,  and  7  and  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  viii. 
fe&.  1 . 

Contra&s,  in  the  nature  of  wages,  See.  incur  a  penalty  of  500/. 
and  by  the  fale  of  (lock,  of  which  the  feller  is  not  pofleffed,  a 
forfeit  of  loo  /.  And  that  brokers  keep' a  book,  in  which  all  con¬ 
tra&s,  with  their  dates,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned, 
(hall  be  entered,  on  pain  0}  50/.  See  the  article  Subscription  and 
Agent. 

Broke perfons  who  keep  (hops,  and  lend  money  upon 
pledges  to  necelfitous  perfons,  and  mod  commonly  at  an  exorbitant 
intereft.  They  are  more  properly  ftyled  pawn-takers ,  or  tally-men, 
fometimes  fripers  or  friperers.  Thefe  are  meant  in  1  Jac.  I.  cap. 
xxi.  fe&.  5,  where  it  is  declared,  that  the  fale  of  goods  wrong¬ 
fully  taken  to  any  broker,  or  pawn  -broker,  in  London,  Weftminfter, 
Southwark,  or  within  two  miles  of  London,  does  not  alter  the 
property, 

And  le&.  7.  If  a  broker  having  received  fuch  goods,  (hall  not, 
upon  requeft  of  the  owner,  difeover  them,  how  and  when  he,  came 
by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he  (hall  forfeit  the  double 
value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  by  a&ion  of  debt,  &c. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eftabliflied  by  authority 
*  for 
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for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns,  called  mounts  of  piety;  a  title 
little  becoming  fuch  inftitutions,  as  the  loan  is  not  gratis.  In  feme 
parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts  of  piety  of  another  kind, 
wherein  they  only  receive  ready  money,  and  return  it  again  with  in- 
tereff,  at  a  certain  fum  per  annum. 

At  Bologna,  they  have  fcveral  fuch  mounts,  which  are  diftinguilh- 
ed  into  frank  and  perpetual :  the  intereft  of  the  former  is  only  lour 
percent,  that  of  the  latter,  leven. 

BROKERAGE,  is  the  fee  paid  to  a  broker. 

BRQMEL1A,  or  pine-apple,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  three  fegments;  it 
has  three  petals,  and  there  is  a  icaly  neCtarium  at  the  bale  of  each 
petal ;  the  berry  has  three  cells.  There  are  five  fpecies  of  bromeiia, 
viz.  the  ananas  or  common  pine-apple,  which  is  a  native  of  Surinam 
and  New  Spain  ;  the  pingtiin,  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  ; 
the  karatos,  lingulata ,  and  nudicaulis ,  all  natives  ot  the  fouthern  parts 
of  America. 

Bromklia,  in  botany,  plum,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants.  It’s  characters  are,  the  flower  hath  three  long,  nar¬ 
row  petals,  each  having  a  neCtarium  joined  to  it  above  the  b  ;fe,  and 
hath  fix  I  lamina  ;  the  germen  is  lituated  below  the  receptacle,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule,  divided  by  a  partition  in  the 
middle,  to  which  the  feeds  are  fixed  quite  round  ;  thtfe  are  fmooth, 
and  altnoft  cylindrical.  There  are  two  fpecies,  which  make  a  pretty 
variety  in  the  hot-houfe. 

BROMUS,  in  botany,  oat-grafs;  called  alfo  fejluca  and  cegilops. 

BRONCHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  little  tubes  into  which  the  trachea 
is  branched,  at  it’s  entrance  into  the  lungs  ;  and  which  are  diftributed 
through  every  part  thereof,  ferving  for  the  conveyance  oi  the  air  in 
refpiration. 

The  bronchia  confifts  of  cartilages  like  the  trachea;  only  here  the 
cartilages  are  perfectly  circular,  without  any  membranous  hard  part : 
they  are  joined  together  by  membranes  that  invert  them,  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  ihot  out  lengthwife  in  infpiration;  and  of  being  drawn 
into  each  other  in  expiration. 

BRONCHIAL  artery,  is  an  artery  of  the  lungs,  which  arifes 
from  the  defending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  or  intercoftals  ;  and,  em¬ 
bracing  the  trachea,  purfues  the  courfe  of  the  bronchia,  accompany¬ 
ing  all  the  branches  thereof  through  their  whole  progrefs. 

Bronchial  glands  are  a  foft,  fucculent,  blackfill  fort  of  glands, 
adhering  externally  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  the  greater 
divilions  of  the  bronchia  and  the  oefophagus,  fome  larger,  fome  fmal- 
ler;  faid  to  be  di  {'covered  by  Verheyen. 

Their  ufe  is  uncertain ;  Dr.  Hunter  fuppofes  their  office  is  to 
feparate  a  mucus  with  which  to  lubricate  the  lungs  ;  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  both  in  colour  and  ItruCture,  from  the  conglobate  and  lym¬ 
phatic  glands. 

Bronchia  l  vein  arifes  from  the  intercortals,  or  the  azygos,  ac¬ 
companies  the  artery,  and  divides  into  the  fame  number  of  branches 
with  it. 

The  artery  brings  blood  to  the  bronchia,  for  the  nutrition  thereof, 
and  of  the  velicles  of  the  lungs:  and  the  vein  carries  it  off  again  to 
the  cava,  where  it  foon  terminates. 

The  bronchial  artery  is  fometitnes  Angle,  but  more  frequently 
double;  fometimes  triple. 

BRGNCHOCELE,  a  pendent  tumour,  with  a  large  round  neck, 
riling  on  the  bronchial  part  of  the  trachea. 

The  word  is  derived  from  fyoy%o;,  wind-pipe,  and  hvjAvj,  fwel- 
ling. 

This  diforder  with  us  is  frequently  called  a  Derby-neck,  on  ac¬ 
count  «f  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  being  much  fubjeCt  to  it ; 
probably  for  the  fame  reafons  that  the  inhabitants  in  Lombardy, 
§avoy,  about  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries,  are  fo  much  affe&ed  with  it ;  namely,  the  airs  or  waters  of  the 
country.  But  it  has  not  been  yet  explained  in  what  manner  they 
operate  to  produce  thefe  efFedts.  This  tumour,  when  once  become 
inveterate,  is  very  difficultly,  if  ever,  curable  by  medicine;  but  may 
be  difperfed,  if  it  is  recent.  A  leaden  collar,  mixed  with  mercury, 
prevents  it  from  growing  bigger,  if  it  does  not  intirely  difperfe  it. 
But  the  molt  celebrated  remedy  for  this  diforder,  is  one  which  is 
prepared  and  fold  at  Coventry,  and  which  Mr.  Profiler  believes 
Conlilts  of  equal  parts  of  fponge,  cork,  and  pumice-ftone,  calcined  ; 
half  a  dram  of  this  is  mixed  with  fugar,  and  made  into  a  bolus,  and 
laid  under  the  tongue  every  night.  Mr.  Proffer  recommends  the 
following  powders  : 

R  Cinnab.  Antimon.opt.  levig.  Bj. 

.Milleped.  pp.  &  pulv. 

Spong.  calcin.  aa  gr.  xv.  m.  f.  pulvis. 

One  of  thefe  is  to  be  taken  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfart,  for  two 
or  three  weeks  ;  and,  after  the  interval  of  about  a  fortnight,  they 
are  to  be  again  renewed  ;  and  three  of  the  following  pills  are  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  during  the  fecond  courfe  of  the  powders: 

R  Pil.  Mercurial,  ph.  nov.  gf£>. 

Pii.  N°  48.  sequales. 

The  dofe  is  to  beadjufted  to  the  age  and  conrtitution  of  the  patient, 
who  fiiotild  be  prepared  for  this  courfe  by  two  or  three  previous 
purges,  and  avoid  taking  cold.  If  thefe  means  are  ufed  for  about  a 
month  or  fix  weeks,  without  any  external  application,  he  has  no 
doubt  of  fuccefs.  However,  the  patient  fhould  be  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  At  this  age  the  cure  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life,  much  more  improbable,  and  feldom  or  never 
fucceeds. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  an  incifion  made  in  the  afpera 
arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  necelfary  in  many  cafes,  and  efpe- 
Cxally  in  a  violent  quin  fey,  to  prevent  fuffbeation  from  the  great 


inflammation  or  tumour  of  the  parts.  It  is  alfo  called  la.vngotomy 
and  tracheotomy.  ;  &  1 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  (iooy^og,  the  wind*-pipc,  and 
rep-vu,  to  cut.  s  ‘  r 

,7  !icre  are  Several  methods  ot  performing  this  operation  ;  but  that 
which  exceeds  the  rert,  as  being  molt  eafy  and  expeditious,  and  oc- 
caliomng  the  lead  wound  and  pain  to  the  patient,  is  by  an  inrtru* 
ment,  con  Ming  of  a  final  I  tube,  in  which  is  contained  a  triangular 
needle,  called  a  trochar.  This  inftriiment  is  fo  managed,  as  to  pafs 
through  the  middle  of  the  trachea  by  one  pulh ;  and  after  drawing 
out  the  needle  from  the  tube,  the  latter  is  left  in  the  wound,  till  the 
patient  recovers. 

Bronchotomy  (hould  be  performed  in  time,  while  there  is  fufficient 
ftrength  and  hopes  of  the  patient's  recovery;  for  when  the  patient 
is  (pent,  it  is  ulually  performed  in  vain.  If  a  drowned  perfon  has 
but  juft  expired,  or  not  continued  long  under  water,  the  mod  certain 
and  expeditious  way  of  recovering  him,  will  be  by  opening  the 
trachea  with  fuch  inftriiment  as  is  neareft  at  hand,  and  afterwards  to 
inflate,  or  blow  into  his  lungs,  either  with  the  naked  mouth,  or  with 
a  tube. 


BRONCHUS,  in  anatomy,  the  lower  part  of  the 

afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  readies  from  the  larynx  to  the 
lungs. 

Bronchus  is  alfo  applied  to  a  perfon  affliCted  with  a  bronchoce'.e% 
or  tumour  of  the  throat. 

BRONCINI,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  lupus ,  or 
fea-wolf,  called  by  us  th zbaffe. 

BRON  I  EUM,  among  the  ancients,  fignified  that  part  of.  the 
theatre  beneath  the  fl  >or,  in  which  they  kerpt  brazen  veffels  full  of 
(tones  and  other  materials,  to  imitate  thunder. 

BRON  i  IJK,  in  natural  biftojy,  a  kind  of  figured  ftones,  com-* 
monly  hemifpherical ;  they  are  alfo  called  thunder-ftones,  polar- 
ftones,  fairy  ftones,  and  ombriee. 

<3ront1jE  is  likewife  applied,  in  England,  to  a  kind  of  figured 
ftones  like  arrow-heads,  popularly  called  thunderbolts,  and  impro¬ 
perly  termed  Belemnites;  which  fee. 

BRON  1  OLOGY,  denotes  the  doctrine  of  thunder,  or  an  ex¬ 
planation  ot  it  s  caufes,  phenomena,  Sec.  together  with  the  prefages 
drawn  from  it.  See  the  article  Th  unde  r. 

BRONZE,  in  chemiftry,  a  compound  metal,  brittle,  hard,  and 
fonorous,  confiding  of  one  part  of  tin,  ten  of  copper,  and  a  little 
zinc. 

Bronze  is  employed  in  making  bells,  cannons,  ftatues,  &c.  the 
properties  of  the  component  metals  being  varied,  to  fuit  the  feveral 
ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Half  copper  and  half  brafs,  or  latten, 
is  the  mixture  of  the  fineft  ftatues.  1  he  Egyptians  ufed  two  thirds 
of  brafs,  and  one  of  copper.  The  greater  lulibility  of  bronze  than 
of  copper  much  facilitates  the  calling  of  ftatues,  bells,  ana  cannon. 
See  the  article  Bell -metal. 

The  operation  by  which  large  works  of  bronze  are  call,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  limple.  For  this  purpofe  a  brick-furnace  is  ufed,  nearly  of 
the  fhape  ot  an  oven  tor  baking  bread.  The  floor  of  it  is  concave, 
and  conlilts  ot  a  compolition  ot  land  and  clay  ;  in  which  the  metals 
to  be  fufed  are  put. 

The  furnace  has  three  openings;  the  firft  is  a  lateral  mouth,  at 
which  enters  the  flame  of  wood,  placed  in  a  fecond  furnace  on  one 
fide  of  the  firft  ;  the  fecond  opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  tne  mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flame  is  drawn 
over  the  metal;  the  third  opening  is  a  hole  opened  and  fhut  at 
pleafure,  through  which  the  inner  part  of  the  furface  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  infpe&ed,  that  the  Hate  of  the  metal  may  be  ob- 
ferved. 

When  the  metal  is  in  a  ftate  required,  a  fourth  opening  is  then 
unclofed,  communica  ing  with  the  hollow  floor,  and  through  which 
the  melted  metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Bronze,  in  painting,  is  a  colour  prepared  at  Paris,  in  imitation 
of  bronze.  It  confilts  of  two  forts,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  or  golden : 
the  yellow  is  made  folely  of  the  fineft  and  brightell  copper-dult  that 
can  be  had  ;and,  for  the  former,  there  is  only  added  a  fmall  quantity 
of  red  ochre,  well  pulverized.  They  are  both  applied  with  varnilh, 
and,  to  prevent  it’s  turning  greenilh,  the  work,  as  foon  as  bronzed, 
is  dried  over  a  chafing-dilh. 

BRONZES,  figures  of  men  or  bealls,  urns,  and  every  piece  of 
fculpture  which  the  ancients  made  of  the  above  metal. 

Bronzes  is  alfo  applied  to  ftatues,  bulls,  Sec.  call  of  this  metal. 

BRONZING,  the  art  of  varnilhing  wood,  plailter,  ivory,  See. 
fo  as  to  give  them  the  colour  of  bronze. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  filh  and  fowls  ;  alfo  a  fet  of  any  young, 
as  a  brood  of  vipers,  &c.  but  we  fay,  an  eye  of  pheafants,  and  not  a 
brood. 

Brood  offea-fjh  is  fpawned,  and  lies  in  Hill  waters,  where  it  may 
have  reft  to  receive  nourilhment,  and  grow  to  perfection;  but  it  is 
here  often  deftroyed  by  weirs,  draw-nets,  and  nets  with  Canvas,  or 
like  engines,  in  harbours,  havens,  and  creeks.  Every  weir  near  the 
main  fea  takes,  in  twelve  hours,  f  >metimes  from  five  bulhels  to 
thirty.  This  practice  is  prohibited  by  3  Jac.  I.  cap.  12,  which  in¬ 
flicts  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every  weir  eredted  within  five  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  any  haven,  See. 

Brood,  or  Brood -comb,  is  that  part  of  the  comb  of  a  bee-hive, 
which  contains  in  it’s  cells  the  future  progeny  of  the  hive,  in  the 
three  different  Hates  of  eggs,  worms,  and  nymphs.  The  French  call 
it  couvain.  See  the  articleTBEE,  the  Queen-At. 

BROODING,  the  adl  of  a  hen,  or  other  fowl,  fitting  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  till  they  are  hatched,  or  produce  young  ones.  See  the 
article  Hatching. 

Broodinz  is  alfo  applied  to  infedts,  in  a  certain  method. 

*  brooklime. 
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BROOKLIME,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of fpeedwell,  whofe  flowers 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Paul’s  bet  any,  though  it’s  leaves  are  larger, 
and  the  ridges  intire.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to  dear  away  thofe  little 
vrfcolities  which  obftrud  the  capillaries,  and  caufe  fcabs  and 
blotches:  it  has  likewife  a  diuretic  virtue,  and  ferves  as  a  cleanfer 
of  the  vifeera ;  whence  it  is  frequently  an  ingredient  in  antifeorbu- 
tic  and  deobftruent  compofitions. 

BROOM,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  whofe  flower  is  of  the  butterfly 
kind;  the  ftandard  is  long,  and  wholly  reflexed  ;  the  wings  are  a 
little  (horter,  and  loofe ;  the  keel  eredt,  and  longer  than  the  ftan¬ 
dard.  It  hath  ten  ftamkia  joined,  which  are  fituated  in  the  keel. 
In  the  center  is  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
roundifh  turgid  pod,  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves,  in- 
clofing  kidney-ftiaped  feeds.  It  is  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs, 
and  grows  plentifully  in  heathy  grounds.  There  are  ten  fpecies. 

Broom  is  extremely  pernicious  to  arable  and  pafture  lands  ;  and 
therefore  ought  by  all  means  to  be  grubbed  up  and  deftroyed.  It 
takes  deep  root,  Iheds  no  leaves,  and  is  continually  fucking  the 
moifture  from  the  earth.  The  beft  method  of  deftroying  it,  next  to 
rooting  it  up,  is  by  burning  the  land,  then  plowing  it  deep,  and 
manuring  it  very  well  with  dung  and  afties  ;  the  fpreading  on  the 
land  chalk  or  marl,  or  the  manuring  it  with  urine.  It  the  ground 
be  defigned  for  pafture,  it  is  beft  to  cut  the  broom  clofe  to  the  ground 
in  May,  when  the  fap  is  ftrong  in  it.  By  this  method,  the  roots  are 
deftroyed  ;  whereas,  in  the  common  way  of  pulling  up  the  young 
plants,  fome  firings  will  be  left,  and  the  leaft  of  thefe  will  grow. 
Foddering  of  cattle  upon  broomy  land,  is  one  very  good  way  ot  de¬ 
ftroying  the  broom,  their  urine  killing  the  roots,  and  their  treading 
the  land  making  it  lefs  proper  for  the  roots  of  this  plant;  for  the 
broom  is  never  obferved  to  grow  in  trodden  places.  This  trouble- 
fome  and  pernicious  plant  is  not,  however,  without  it’s  ufe  to  the 
farmer;  for,  when  well  laid,  it  will  make  an  excellent  and  lading 
kind  of  thatch  for  barns.  Many  gather  the  yellow  buds  of  this 
plant,  and-picklethcm  with  fait  and  vinegar,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
capers,  from  which  they  are  not  then  to  be  diftinguiihed ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  moft  in  ufe,  and  are  accounted  fplenetic,  nephretic,  and 
hepatic. 

Broom  is  an  attenuant,  abftergent,  and  aperient.  The  juice  of 
the  green  lhoots  of  broom,  or  a  ftrong  infulion  of  them  in  wine,  is 
an  excellent  diuretic,  and  cleanfes  the  ureters  and  kidneys.  Taken 
in  large  dofes,  it  purges  by  ftool,  and  therefore  is  doubly  proper  in 
dropfica!  cafes.  The  feed  of  broom  is  alfo  a  purge,  and  that  of  no 
weak  kind,  a  dram  and  half  being  a  fufficient  dofe.  The  lixivium 
of  broom  with  white  wine  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  but  mull  be  taken 
with  caution. 

Broom-flower,  ordre  de  la  genijle,  an  order  inftituted  by  St. 
Louis,  king  of  France,  to  fhew  the  efteem  which  he  had  for  the 
queen  his  wife,  who,  the  evening  before  his  queen’s  coronation, 
received  this  order  himfelf. 

The  motto  was,  Exaltat  hutniles,  and  the  collar  of  the  order  made 
up  pf  broom-flowers  and  hufks,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  fleurs- 
de-Jys  of  gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  it  hung  a  crofs  florence  of  gold. 

Broom  is  alfo  an  ufeful  houlhold  inftrument,  wherewith  to  fweep 
away  dirt,  duft,  See.  fuch  are,  a  birch -broom,  hair-broom ,  &c. 

Broom-£«//,  in  natural  hillory,  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls 
found  on  the  common  broom.  Like  all  other  galls,  this  is  occafionfid 
by  the  pundlure  and  eating  of  an  infedl,  and,  when  opened,  contains 
a  fma'll,  oblong,  red  worm,  which  cannot  be  feen  diftindlly  but  by 
a  glafs. 

Broom-Z/yy,  or  Spanijb  Broom,  fpartium ,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  papi¬ 
lionaceous,  and  the  fruit  is  a  long,  cylindric,  obtufe  pod  of  two 
valves:  the  feeds  are’numerous,  globofe,  and  kidney  fhaped. 

.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  natives  of  different  parts;  the  beft 
known  of  which  is  the  Spanifh  broom,  which  is  common  in  gardens, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July;  the  parts  in  ufe  are  the  branches, 
flowers,  and  Reds,  which  agree  in  virtues  with  the  common  broom; 
only  are  more  efficacious. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming  of  a  Jhip,  the  burning  off  the  filth 
fhe  has  contracted  on  her  fides  with  ftraw,  reeds,  broom,  or  the 
like,  when  ffie  is  on  a  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See  the  article 
Ca  REENING. 

BROSS.LA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  clafs,  the  charafters  of  which  are  :  the  cup  is  a 
one-leaved  perianthum,  divided  into  five  fegments,  each  #f  which 
terminates  m  a  long  point,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  petals  ;  the 
flower  is  monopetalous,  of  the  ffiape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  undi¬ 
vided  at  the  edge  ;  the  germen  is  divided  into  five  parts  ;  the  ftyle 
is  pointed,  not  fo  long  as  the  flower,  and  it’s  ftigma  Ample.  The 
fruit  is  a  roundifh  capfule,  divided  by  five  deep  furrows  into  five 
cells ;  it  is  covered  with  a  large  cup,  which  clofes  over  it’s  top  •  it 
is  fucculent  and  fleihy  ;  and  laftly,  opening  at  the  fides,  difehar^es 
a  great  number  of  minute  feeds. 

BROIHER,  a  term  of  relation  between  male  children,  fprung 
from  the  fame  parents,  or  from  the  fame  father,  or  the  fame  mother  : 
in  this  fente  it  is  underftood  ol  our  Lord’s  brethren. 

The  ancients  ufed  the  term  brother ,  indifferently,  to  almoftall  who 
flood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as  uncles  and  nephews,  firft-cou- 
iins,  See. 


By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  without 
was  obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  deceafed.  The  Tews 
ded  in  the  term  brethren  the  larger  relation  of  confanguinity, 
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Brothers,  fratres,  in  the  civil  law,  fometimes  comprehends  fifters- 
as  Lu  cius  and  Titia  fratres.  Sec. 

Brothers,  fojler,  are  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame  nurfe. 

Brother  likewife  formerly  implied  a  governor  of  a  province. 

Brother  is  alfo  applied  toaperfon  of  the  fame  profelfiun.  Thus 
judges,  priefts,  bifhops,  call  each  other  brother. 

Brother  is  alfo  a  cuftomary  term  for  priefts  of  the  fame  per- 
fuafion  to  addrefs  one  another  by  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  ufed 
to  denote  the  relation  between  monks  of  the  fame  convent,  as  brother 
Zachary:  jn  Englifh,  we  more  ufually  fay,  frier  Zachary,  from 
the  French  word  frere,  brother.  Preachers  alfo  call  their  hearers 
my  brethren,  or  my  dear  brethren ;  and  fometimes  they  ufe  the  fingu- 
lar  number,  and  fay,  my  brother. 

This  appellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chriftians,  who 
all  called  each  other  brothers  ;  but  it  is  now  principally  ufed  for  fuch 
ol  the  religious  as  are  not  priefts ;  thofe  itwirders  are  generally  ho¬ 
noured  with  1  he  title  of  father,  whereas  the  reft  are  only  fimolv 
brothers . 

Brothers,  eonfeript ,  fignify  laymen  and  others  enrolled  among 
the  brothers  ol  a  monaftery,  or  who  are  poffeifed  of  the  fraternity 
itfelf.  . 

Brother,  outer,  fometimes  denotes  a  lay-brother. 

Brother,  Jlrange,  a  perfon  belonging  to  another  monaftery. 

Brother,  foreign,  a  monk,  prieft,  or  canon  of  another  monaf¬ 
tery,  to  whom  are  granted  the  prayers  of  the  focicty. 

Brother,  mature,  is  diftinguiihed  above  the  reft  by  his  age, 
gravity,  or  probity.  < 

Brothers,  fpiritual,  implies  laymen  admitted  into  a  monaftic 
fraternity.  , 

Brother,  given,  in  the  Carthufian  order,  fignifies  a  young  per¬ 
fon  drelled  in  minion  cloth,  and  wearing  a  hat,  whofe  office  is  to 
ferve  in  the  houfe,  anfvvering  to  what  is  called  an  offered  brother ,  in 
other  orders. 

Brother  is  likewife  peculiarly  applied  to  certain  orders  of  re¬ 
ligions  ;  fuch  as, 

^  Brothers  of  St.  Alexis,  were  an  order  of  perfons  in  the  Low 
Countries  who  attended  on  thofe  in  dying  circumftances,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Brothers  of  charity ,  religious  hofpitallers,  founded  about  the 
year  1297,  and  took  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  w-ith  the  fca- 
pulary,  making  three  tifual  vows,  but  without  begging.  They 
have  been  fince  denominated  Billetins. 

Brothers  of  charity  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  hofpitallers, 
ftill  lubfifting  in  Romifh  countries,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend 
the  fick,  poor,  and  adminifter  to  them  both  fpiritual  and  temporal 
relief.  They  were  firft  founded  at  Granada,  by  St.  John  de  Dieu : 
and  a  fecond  eftablilhment  was  made  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1543, 
and  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1572.  They  were  firft  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  in  1601,  and  have  fine# 
built  a  fine  hofpital  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain. 

The  brothers  of  Charity  are  all  laymen,  except  a  few  priefts  fox 
adminiftering  the  facraments  to  the  fick  in  their  hofpitals.  They 
ufually  cultivate  and  pradtife  with  fuccefs  botany,  pharmacy,  fur- 
gcry,  and  cheintftry. 

Brothers  of  charity  of  St.  Hippolytus,  a  religious  order  firft  fet 
on  foot  by  Alvarez,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  in  1585.  Clement  VIII. 
iu  1594,  granted  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  brothers  of  the  charity 
of  St.  John  de  Dieu, 

Brothers  of  death,  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,'  the 
firft  hermit,  in  order  to  keep  perpetually  in  their  minds  the 
thoughts  of  death,  they  had  always  with  them  the  figure  of  a  death’s 
head.  Lewis  XIII.  in  1621,  permitted  them  to  fettle  in  France. 

Brothers  of  penitence,  or  of  the  penitence  of  Jefus  Chrijl ,  were 
religious  of  the  third. order  of  St.  Francis,  called  alfo  Beguini ;  it 
was  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  fraternity  of  penitents  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  church  of  the  third  order,  under  the  direction  of  the  Beguini. 

Brothers,  pied,  alfo  called  agaches ,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
all  monks  ;  whofe  habit  was  a  mixiure  of  black  and  white. 

Brothers  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  a  religious  order  efta- 
blilhed  in  Armenia,  in  the  14th  century,  which  being  much  re¬ 
duced  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Turks  and  Perfians,  was  united  to 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  1356. 

Brothers,  joyful,  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in- 
ftituted  at  Bologna,  in  1261.  , 

Brothers,  poor,  in  the  Charter-houfe,  confifts  of  80  decayed 
gentlemen,  who  are  fupplied  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging, 
ft  hey  are  to  be  gentlemen  by  defeent,  or  merchants,  come  to  pover¬ 
ty,  alfo  loldiers,  or  officers  of  the  king’s  houlhold.  The  conditions 
of  admiffion  are,  that  they  have  no  efiate  for  li  fe  worth  200/.  nor  an 
income  of  24/.  per  ann.  and  that  they  be  50  years  old,  or,  if  maimed 
in  the  public  fervice,  40,  Within-doors  they  wear  a  livery-gown. 

Brothers,  white,  the  name  of  a  fedl,  fo  called  from  their  white 
cloaks,  on  which  was  a  St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  of  a  green  colour; 
they  appeared  in  Ruffia  towards  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
See  the  article  Brethren. 

Brothers  of  arms ,  thofe  who  contrail  a  kind  of  fraternity  in 
war,  binding  themfelves  to  ferve  and  allift  each  other.- 

I  here  is  a  peculiar  clafs  of  knights  in  the  order  of 'Malta,  called 
ferving  brothers;  confiding  ot  Inch  as  cannot  prove  their  nobility.' 

Brothers,  lame,  or  maimed,  in  alchemy,  fignify  the imperfe& 
metals  that  are -to  be  cured  of  their  lametnels  by  the  perfect  elixir-; 
i.  e.  are  to  be  purified  and  feparated  from  their  drofs,  Sic.  by  the 
philofopher’s  ftune. 

BROW,  or  Eyk-rrow,  the  hairy  arch  extended  .over *the  orbit 
of  each  eye.  ]  he  ufe  of  the  eye-brows  is  partly  to  b-eak  the  rays  of 
light  defeending  from  above,  and  partly  to  fereen  the  eyes  from 
fweat,  dull,  &e.  / 

Bkow-antler,  that  branch  of  a  deer’s  horn  next  his  head. 

2  Brow- 
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Br ow-p<jh  among  builders,  the  beam  that  goes  acrofs  a  build¬ 
ing. 

BROWALLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
clafs,  having  a  funnel-fhaped  fl-ower,  and  fmall  comprelfed  feeds. 
Linnaeus  reckons  three  fpecies,  one  whereof  grows  naturally  at 
Panama. 

BROWN,  among  painters,  dyers,  &c.  a  dufky  colour,  with  a 
reddilh  call.  There  are  a  great  variety  or  degrees  of  this  colour, 
dillinguifhed  by  different  appellations. 

The  principal  brown  colours  known  among  painters  are  Spanifh 
brown ,  brown  pink,  bijire,  brown  ochre,  urnbre,  afphaltum ,  and  Spa- 
nilh  juice,  or  the  extract  of  liquorice.  See  each  under  it’s  proper 
article.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  a  brown  colour  of  any 
tin£l  defired  may  be  procured  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  red,  blue, 
and  yellow. 

The  method  of  dying  browns'  is,  by  entering  the  cloth  in  a  boiling 
bathofbrafil  and  nut  galls;  after  it  has  boiled  an  hour  and  a  half, 
it  is  taken  out,  cooled,  and  aired  ;  and  then  entered  again  in  the 
fame  bath,  after  a  proportional  quantity  of  copperas  has  been  added. 
The  ladder  you  Would  have  your  brown,  the  larger  muff  be  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  copperas. 

BROWN-^rry,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  horfes  of  a  very  dark 
chefnut-colour. 

Brown  wort,  in  botany.  See  Self -heal,  and  Fig  wort. 

BROWNiTA,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  makes  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  with  it’s  aflemblage  of  purple  or  blood-red  flowers  :  it  is  a 
genus  of  the  monodelpkia  enneandria  clafs,  of  which  there  are  only  two 
fpecies  yet  difeovertd. 

BROWNISTS,  in  ecclefiaffical  hiftory,  a  religious  fe£t  that 
fprung  up  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  fixieenth  century. 
Their  leader  was  one  Robert  Brown,  a  native  of  Northampton. 
They  feparated  from  the  eltablilhed  church  on  account  of  it’s  dif- 
ciplineand  form  of  government.  They  equally  difliked  epifcopacy 
and  prefbyterianifm.  They  condemned  the  folemn  celebration  of 
marriages  in  churches,  maintaining  that  matrimony  being  a  political 
contraA,  the  confirmation  of  it  ongtit  to  proceed  from  the  civil 
magiltrate.  They  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer,  and  held  that  the 
Lord’s  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a  prayer,  being  given  only  as 
a  model,  upon  which  to  form  our  prayers. 

The  Brownijis,  after  their  leader  had  fuffered  divers  perfecutions 
from  the  bilhops,  by  imprifonment,  at  length  left  the  kingdom,  and 
fettled  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand;  where  they  obtained  leave  of 
the  ftates  to  worlhip  God  in  their  own  way,  and  torm  a  church  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  model ;  which  they  had  not  long  done,  before 
this  handful  of  men,  juft  delivered  from  the  feverities  of  the  bifhops, 
began  to  differ  among  themfelves,  and  crumble  into  fomany  parties, 
that  Brown,  their  paftor,  grew  weary  of  his  office;  and,  returning 
to  England  in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of  feparation;  and 
was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  a  church  in  Northamptonfliire,  and 
died,  after  leading  a  very  idle  anddiffolute  life,  in  1630. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diifolution  of  the 
church  at  Middleburgh  ;  but  the  feeds  of  Brownifm,  which  he  had 
fown  in  England,  were  fo  far  from  being  deftroyed,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  a  fpeech  in  1592,  computes  no  lefs  than  twenty  thou- 
fand  followers  of  it.  Mott  of  their  difeipline  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Independents,  a  party  which  afterwards  arofe  from  among  the 
Browni/is . 

The  laws  were  executed  with  great  feverity  on  th t  Brownijis ; 
their  books  were  prohibited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons 
imprifoned,  and  many  of  them  were  hanged.  The  ecclefiaffical 
comrr.ifiion,  and  the  ftar-chamber,  in  fine,  diftreffed  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  refblved  to  quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many 
families  retired,  and  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  where  they  formed  a 
church,  and  chofe  Mr.  Johnfon  their  paftor;  anti  after  him  Mr. 
Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 
Their  church  flourilhed  near  an  hundred  years. 

.  BROWSE,  Brouce,  or  Bruttle,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  whereon  beafts  feed. 

Browse  particularly  fignifies  the  food  which  deer  find  in  young 
copfes,  continually  fprouting  afreih. 

Browse,  Leafs  of,  or  Browsing  beafls,  all  thofe  of  the  fallow 
kind,  as  the  deer,  roe-buck,  rupicapra,  &c. 

Brouse  wood,  properly  denotes  (pray  or  brufh-wood. 

BROWT1NG,  from  the  French  brouter,  fignifies  breaking  off 
the  tips  of  the  flender  branches  of  trees,  when  too  long  lor  their 
ffrength. 

BRUCHUS,  a  genus  of  coleoptera ,  with  filiform  antenna.  Lin¬ 
naeus  enumerates  feven  fpecies  of  thefe  infedts. 

BRUISER,  in  mechanics,  the  name  of  a  concave  tool  ufed  for 
grinding  and  polifhing  the fpecula  of  telefcopes.  It  is  made  of  brafs, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hammered  as  near  to  the  gage 
'^s  poflible.  It  is  tinned  on  the  convex  fide,  and  made  equally  broad 
at  bottom  and  top.  This  ferves  to  reduce  the  figure  of  the  hones, 
when  it  is  too  convex,  and  to  rub  down  any  gritty  matter  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  mixed  with  the  putty  before  the  lpeculum  is  applied  to 
the  polifher. 

BRUISING,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies  the  operation  of  breaking  or 
pounding  a  thing  coarfely,  or  by  halves;  frequently  pradtifed  on 
roots,  woods,  and  other  hard  bodies,  to  make  them  yield  their  juice 
or  virtue  more  freely  than  they  would  do  whole. 

BRUMALIA,  in  antiquity,  were  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  celebrated 
twice  a  year,  the  firlt  on  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of  March, 
and  the  other  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  calends  of  November.  They 
were  inftitoted  by  Romulus,  who  during  thefe  feafts  ufed  to  entertain 
the  fenate. 

BRUNSFELSIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  flower  is  of  one  leaf, 
and  funnel-fhaped,  having  a  long  tube,  but  fpreadsopen  at  the  up; 
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it  hath  five  ftanrnna  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  which  are  inferred  in 
the  petal.  In  the  center  is  placed  a  fmall  round  germen  ;  the  em- 
palement  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  berry,  With  one  cell,  indo¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  (mall  feeds,  which  adhere  to  the  f’c-in  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  of  the  pentandria  mmgyhia  clafs,  and  very  rare  in  our 
gardens.  We  know  but  one  fjvecies,  which  is  a  native  of  the  ftigar 
tlfenris  in  America. 

BRUNl  A,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  protea  plant. 

BRUSH,  an  implement  compiled  of  hairs  or  hogs  briflles,' fef- 
tened  in  the  holes  of  a  block  of  wood,  pierced  for  that'  purpofe. 


The  manner  of  makin gbrujbes  is  by  folding  the  hair  or 
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two  and  bringing  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  or  wire,  engaged  in 

the  fold,  through  the  holes  wherewith  the  wood  is  pierced  all  over 
or  fnftencd  therein  with  glue,  or  pitch.  When  the  holes  are  thus  all 
filled,  they  cut  the  ends  of  ihe  hair,  to  make  the  ftirfece  even. 

Brush,  jheermen's,  is  made  of  wild  boars  bridles,  and  ferves  to  lay 
the  wool  oi  nap  of  cloihs,  after  fheering  it  for  the  laft  time.  7 

The  flefh -brufh  is  of  ufe  in  medicine,  efpecially  in  cafe  of'rheuma- 
tilms,  and  certain  cutaneous  diforders.  See  the  article  Friction 

The  brujh  is  alfo  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  of  new-born  in¬ 
fants  when  fainting,  to  find  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead. 

Brush,  in  ele&ricity,  denotes  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
electric  matter,  ifftiing  in  a  parcel  of  diverging  rays,  from  a  point. 
Beccaria  aferibes  this  appearance  to  the  force  with  which  the  eledfric 
fluid,  going  out  of  a  point,  divides  the  contiguous  air,  and  pafles 
through  it,  to  that  which  is  more  remote.  See  the  article  Star. 

Brushes,  wire,  are  fuch  as  filverfmiths  and  gilders  ufe  for  ferub- 
bing  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in  order  to  gild  them. 

Brush  of  a  fox,  is  applied  byfportfmeri  to  Ins  drag  or  tail,  the  tip 
or  end  of  which  they  call  th e  chape. 

Brush  iron-ore,  a  kind  of  ore  full  of  creafes,  refembling  the  hair 
of  a  brufh. 

Brush  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  thicket  or  coppice. 

Brush- wood ,  fmall  [lender  wood  or  fpray.  See  the  art.  Browse. 

BRUSHING,  in  horfemanfhip.  A  horfe  fhould  have  his  brujh- 
ing  gallop  before  watering  in  a  morning:  a  brujhing  gallop  denotes 
a  brifk  one. 


BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  ufe  of  reafon,  or  that  adts  by 
mere  inftindt,  in  which  fenfe  it  implies  much  the  fame  with  beaji, 
and  comprehends  all  animals,  except  the  human  fpecies. 

Philof'ophers  are  however  far  from  being  agreed  on  this  fu’bjedt  ; 
fome  making  them  mere  machines,  whileothers raife  them  to  a  level 
with  mankind,  and  allow  them  both  reafon  and  immortality. 
Perhaps  thofe  Come  nc-areft  the  truth,  who,  by  taking  a  middle 
courfe,  avoid  the  two  extremes,  and  allow  brutes  to  have  imagination, 
memory,  and  paflion ;  but  deny  that  they  have  underffandin®  or 
reafon,  at  leaft  in  any  degree  comparable  to  that  of  mankind. 

Among  brutes,  the  monkey-kind  bear  the  rreareft  refemblance  to 
man  ;  and.  this,  both  in  the  external  fhape  and  internal  flrndture, 
though  more  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  In  the  monkey-kind  the 
higheft  and  the  neareft  approaching  the  likenefs  of  man,  is  the 
orang  ovtang,  or  homo Jyhefris. 

The  ftructure  and  oeconomy  of  brutes  make  the  object  of  what  is 
called  comparative  anatomy. 

They  have  feniiWe  knowledge,  but  want  intelledtual  knowledge; 
they  have  appreheufion,  but  not  reflection  ;  are  capable  of  prudence, 
which  is  only  a  great  piten  of  experience,  but  not  of  fapience;  which 
can  only  be  the  fruit  of  evidence.  The  chief  operation  of  a  rational 
foul  is  judgment,  by  which  wediftinguifh  true  from  falfe  ;  to  which 
the  memory  and  imagination  are  fubfervient.  But  this  cannot  be  • 
aferibed  to  brutes ,  lince  they  do  not  make  propofitions.  They  are 
incapable  of  fcience,  tor  want  of  names  and  figns  whereby  to  denote 
.abftradt  ideas:  however,  there  is  no  talent  peculiar  to  man,  which 
we  may  not  difeover  fome  refemblance  of  in  brutes,  except  fpeech 
and  curiofity.  As  for  fpeech  or  enunciative  reafon,  to  many  it  docs 
not  feem  fo  neccifary,  fince  many  of  the  pbilofophers  condemn  it  as 
a  vice,  and  enjoin  abfolute  filence:  in  reality,-  fuppofing  a  man 
naturally  dumb,  does  it  follow,  that  he  is  void  of  reafon?  Is  it  any 
objection  then  to  the  reafoning  oi  brutes,  that  they  have  not  the  tile 
of  fpeech,  though,  as  a  late  author  exprefles  it,  they  have  all  the 
organs  neceflary  for  that  purpofe? 

Some  have  pretended,  that  they  have  a  jargon  intelligible  to  one 
another;  and  Porphyry  relates,  that  Tirelias  and  Apollonius  Tva- 
nacus  underlined  their  language.  There  is  at  leaft  a  fimilitude  of 
fpeech  in  brutes,  for  they  know  each  other  by  their  voices,  and  have 
their  figns  whereby  they  exprefs  anger,  joy,  hncl  other  paffions : 
thus  a  dog  aftaults  in  one  drain,  fawns  in  another,  howls  in  an¬ 
other,  and  cries  when  beaten  in  another.  It  is  tiue,  their  fpeech 
to  ns  appears  rude  and  inarticulate ;  but  perhaps  otir’s  is  the  fame  in 
the'r  ears.  And  if  the  voice  of  brutes  be  unintelligible  to  us,  does 
not  the  feme  hold  of  the  language  of  our  own  kind,  till  we  have 
beep  inflruCted  in  it  ?  The  language  ot  foreigners,  what  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  but  a  confuted  unmeaning  heap  of  founds  ?  In  -fine,  if 
laughter  be  peculiar  to  men,  we  fee  the  image  of  it  in  brutes,  figni- 
fied  by  the  motion  of  their  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  tongue.  &c.  Laftly, 
what  is  fo  peculiar  to  man  as  forefight  of  futurity?  but  have  not 
beafts  this,  which  lay  upftores  with  great  care  in  their  ceils,  as  the 
ant,  bee,  &c.? 

“  Can  any  peifon,  fays  Ladtantins,  deny  that  brutes  have  reafon, 
when  they  often  outwit  man  himfelf?”  Sextus,  n  ore  particularly, 
gives  a  0 'in  pari  fan  between  dogs  and  the  human  kind.  The  former 
excels  the  latter  as  to  fenfe  ;  it  has  a  quicker  feent,  whereby  to  purine 
beads  unfeen  ;  it  discovers  them  fooner  by  the  eye,  and  is  more  acute 
of  hearing. 

Brutes,  mechanifm  of.  The  Cartefians^  on  the  other  hand, 
adopt  that  ftrange  paradox,  of  the  mechanifm  of  brutes;  and  affert, 
that  they  are  not  only  void  of  all  reafon  and  thought,  but  of  all  per- 
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ception.  The  common  opinion,  however,  of  the  untaught  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  part  of  mankind  feemsto  be,  that  brutes  have  fcnfe,  ima¬ 
gination,  memory,  and  paffion,  but  that  they  are  deditute  ofunder 
ltanding  and  reafon  ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  philofophers,  they 
have  the  inferior  faculties  of  the  foul,  but  not  the  fuperior. 

.  BRUT1A,  in  the  ancient  medical  writings,  denotes  the  fatted: 
and  mod  refinous  kinds  of  pitch,  fuch  as  are  propereft  for  making 
the  oil  of  pitch. 

BRYGMOS,  fignifies  a  kind  of  convulfion  which  feizes  the 
lower  jaw,  and  caufes  the  teeth  to  drike  together :  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  affedfed  with  worms  are  often  fubjedt.  The  brygmos ,  or  chat¬ 
tering  of  the  teeth,  which  the  word  means,  is  a  fymptom  of  the 
accels  of  an  ague  or  intermitting  fever. 

BRYON,  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  bryonia,  fometimes  met 
with  in  the  ancient  botanical  Greek  writings. 

BRYONY,  or  wild-vine,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  perennial 
rough  plant,  growing  wild  in  hedges,  and  climbing  on  the  bulhes 
with  curled  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  vine,  irregularly  pentagonal,  with  a  conliderable  indentation 
between  every  two  angles,  and  the  extreme  fegment  longed  :  in 
their  bofoms  come  forth  cluders  of  greenifli-white  bell-fhaped  mo- 
nopetalous  flowers,  divided  into  five  roundifh  fedtions,  adhering 
firmly  to  the  cup  ;  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  containing  an  extremely 
vifcidpulp  with'fmall  feeds.  The  root  is  very  large,  fometimes  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  of  a  yellowifli  or  brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  and  fungous  within. 

Frefh  bryony  root,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  abounds 
with  a  thin  milky  juice:  if  the  upper  part  of  the  root  be  bared  of 
earth,  and  the  top  cut  over  tranfverfely,  the  juice  continues  to  rife 
gradually  to  the  furface,  in  notable  quantity,  for  two  or  three  days 
fuccedively,  and  may  be  colledted  by  forming  a  cavity  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  receive  it.  Both  the  root  in  fubdance,  and  the  juice,  have  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous,  bitter,  biting  tade  :  applied  for 
fome  time  to  the  {kin,  they  inflame  or  even  veficate  the  part.  On 
drying  the  one,  or  infpiffating  the  other,  they  lofe  mod  of  their 
acrimony,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  ill  fcent.  In  fummer,  the 
root  proves  much  lefs  juicy,  and  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tade. 

This  root,  taken  in  powder  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  proves  a 
drong  cathartic.  It  was  formerly  given,  both  as  a  purge,  in  ma¬ 
niacal  and  hydropic  cafes  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and 
deobdruent,  in  uterine  and  adhmatic  diforders,  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  of  Angular  efficacy. 

The  fird  fort  grows  upon  dry  banks  under  hedges,  in  many  parts 
of  England.  I  he  roots  of  this  plant  have  been  formerly,  by  im- 
podors,  brought  into  a  human  fhape,  and  (hewn  about  the  country 
dor  mandrakes,  to  the  common  people,  who  were  eafily  impofed  on 
by  their  credulity,  and  the  owners  got  good  livings  thereby.  The 
method  pradlifed  was,  to  find  a  young  thriving  bryony  plant,  and 
opening  the  earth  all  round  it,  fo  as  not  to  didurb  the  lower  fibres, 
they  fadened  a  mould,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  makers  of  plaider 
figures,  round  the  root,  with  wire ;  and  then  filling  up  the  earth 
again,  left  it  to  grow  to  the  fhape  of  the  mould,  which  it,  will  do  in 
a  fummer.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  alfo  often  impofed  on  the 
people  in  the  market  for  mandrake  leaves,  although  there  is  no  re- 
femblance  in  figure,  or  agreement  in  quality,  between  them. 

BRYTIA,  a  term  applied  by  ancient  naturalids  to  the  made  or 
folid  part  of  grapes,  after  the  juice  is  prefled  out  of  them. 

BRYUM  laftuea  folio  ;  the  oyfler -green  is  thus  named  by  fome. 
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BUBALIN  US,  in  zoology,  the  anacandaya  of  Ceylon,  a  very 
terrible  ferpent,  common  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  very  mif- 
chievous  to  cattle;  which  the  Indian  name  implies. 

BUBBLES,  bulla;,  in  phyfics,  little  round  drops  or  veficles  of  any 
fluid  filled  with  air,  and  formed  either  on  it’s  furface,  upon  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining;  or  in  it’s  fubdance,  upon  a 
vigorous  intedine  commotion  of  it’s  parts. 

Bubbles  are  dilatable  and  compreffible;  that  is,  they  take  up  more 
or  lefs  (pace,  as  the  included  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or 
lefs  prefled  externally :  becaufe  the  included  air  ads  equally  in  every 
direction.  Their  coat  is  formed  of  minute  particles  of  the  fluid, 
retained  by  the  attraction  between  thofe  particles. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind  of  projedfs 
mr  railing  money  on  imaginary  foundations,  much  pradtiied  in 
r  ranee  and  England  in  the  years  1719,  1720,  and  1721. 

The  number  of  bubbles,  and  their  nature,  are  very  extraordinary  : 
fome  were  feton  foot  toraife  a  dock  for  retrieving,  edabliffiing,  or 
carrying  on  fome  promifing  and  ulelul  branch  of  trade,  manufacture, 
machinery,  or  the  like  ;  fome  for  fifheries,  fome  for  infurances, 
fome  for  the  digging  of  mines,  &c.  Some  were  even  authorized  by 
patents,  and,  in  others,  the  projectors  and  proprietors  formed  into 
corporations. 


BUBO,  among  anatomids,  fometimes  implies  that  part  other v 
called  tnguen,  or  th t groin.  r 

Bubo,  or  Buboe,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  tumour  wt 
ariles,  with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  particular  part' 
which  they  are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the  groins, 
the  article  Tumour  for  further  information. 

The  divifion  of  a  bubo  is  generally  two-fold,  the  benign  and 
malignant :  a  bubo  is  faid  to  be  benign,  when  it  arifes  fpontaneoi 
without  any  preceding  contagious  and  pedilential  difeafe,  as  t 
frequently  do  tn  infants  :  thofe  are  alfo  of  this  kind  which  c< 
after  benign  fevers,  being  a  critical  difeharge  of  the  difeafe 
therefore  commonly  termed  pedilential  or  venereal  buboes. 

With  regard  to  the  caufes  of  benign  buboes,  they  take  their 
from  an  infpillation  and  obflrudion  of  the  blood  ;  fo  that  they  di 
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In  buboes,  which  are  unaccompanied  with  any  other  difeafe  the 
frequent  taking  of  fome  cathartic  medicine,  with  an  addition  of 
meriurlus  dulcis,  is  found  to  be  of  great  fervice  ;  other  medicine* 
which  attenuate  the  blood,  fhould  be  alfo  ufed.  When  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  fo  gentle,  as  to  give  hopes  of  difperfion,  it  may  be  proper 
to  apply  difeutient  plaiders  externally,  as  empiajl.  diachyl.  fmpltx,  de 
Jpermate  ceti,  de  galbano,  c 1c. 

But  if  the  inflammation  proves  more  violent,  the  pains  more  in- 
tenfe,  and  the  difeutient  plaiders  avail  nothing,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bring  it  to  fuppuration,  by  the  application  of  emp.  diachylon  cum 
gummis,  or  fomething  as  effectual.  If  violent  pains  alfo  affedl  the 
patient,  the  frequent  application  of  digeding  cataplafms  warm  to 
the  part,  will  riot  only  mitigate  the  pain,  but  alfo  greatly  promote  a 
difperfion,  or  elfe  a  digeflion  and  maturation.  * 

Buboes,  pejlilential,  are  didinguiihable  from  other  tumours,  by 
their  happening  at  a  time,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  plague,  and 
from  their  being  accompanied,  in  the  patient,  with  the  fymp'toms 
proper  to  that  didemper:  thefe  tumors  are  fometimes  joined  with 
carbuncles. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  affirmed  by  fome  of  the  more  learned  and 
modern  phylicians,  that  almod  the  whole  buftnefs  of  curing  the 
plague  confided  in  carefully  promoting  the  eruption  of  buboes.  The 
patient,  upon  the  firlt  appearance  of  the  tumors,  fhould  keep  the 
houfe,  or  rather  keep  in  a  warm  bed,  to  be  more  fecure  from  the 
air. 

In  the  external  treatment,  it  is  very  ferviceable  to  rub  the  tume¬ 
fied  part  pretty  ffrongly  with  the  hands  or  cloths  ;  and,  what  is  dill 
preferable,  to  apply  external  maturative  and  emollient  medicines 
whereby  they  w  ill  come  oyt  the  fooner ;  the  patient  will  alfo  find 
great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  a  cataplafm,  made  ex  fermento  pnnis  cal - 
lido,  vel folo,  vel  cum  fale  atquefinapi  contrito.  To  the  external  ap¬ 
plications,  it  will  be  proper  to  join  internal  medicines,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  venom,  lurking  in  the  body,  may  be  expelled  in  a  gen- 
tie  fweat ;  but  fuch  fudorific  medicines  as  are  very  drong  and  heat¬ 
ing,  have  been  always  found  dangerous  and  pernicious  by  modern 
phylicians.  I  n  fome  cafes,  the  tumor  turns  fuddenly  to  fuppuration, 
and  in  others  it  remains  lor  fome  weeks,  without  being  any  thing 
fofter.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  necelfary  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  forementioned  remedies,  till  the  tumor  either  breaks  of  itfelf 
or  is  fit  to  be  opened,  like  other  abfcelfes,  by  incifion  with  the  fca- 
pel,  that  the  pedilential  matter  may  be  difeharged  and  prevented 
from  returning  into  the  blood.  In  the  latter  cafe,  great  caution  is  to 
be  ufed,  in  making  the  incifion,  not  to  hurt  the  larger  blood-vellels 
which  might  occalion  very  dangerous  haemorrhages. 

Bubo,  venereal,  a  tumor  with  pain  and  inflammation,  arifing  in 
the  groin  or  arm-pits,  after  contaCt  with  an  impure  woman,  who 
is  aftiiCted  with  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  molt  certain  figns  of 
buboes  being  venereal  are,  the  patients  having  to  do  with  thefe  wo¬ 
men,  and  from  their  being,  and  having  been,  accompanied  with 
gonorrhoeas,  chancres,  or  other  fymptoms  of  the  veneieal  difeafe. 
With  regard  to  the  cure,  there  are  many  phylicians  who  hold,  that 
the  difperfion  of  venereal  buboes  are  equally  improper  as  in  the  pedi¬ 
lential  ;  they  therefore  judge  it  necelfary  to  ablfain  intirely  from 
bleeding,  purging,  and  to  forward  the  tumor  to  fuppuration  as  fad 
as  poflible:  however,  others  are  for  taking  cathartic  and  mercurial 
medicines,  together  with  a  decoCtion  of  the  woods,  and  other  puri¬ 
fiers  of  the  blood.  The  difperfion  is  to  be  effeCIed  with  large  dofes- 
of  mercurius  dulcis,  as  is  nfual  in  carrying  off  gonorrhoeas. 

Externally  to  the  tumor  Ihould  be  applied  fome  difeutient  plan¬ 
ters,  as  thole  in  the  pedilential  tumors:  the  patient  diould  keep  a 
regular  diet  and  courfe  of  life,  and  Ihould  abdain  from  drong  li¬ 
quors. 

The  fuppuration  is  to  be  promoted  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
mentioned  in  the  benign  and  pedilential  tumor. 

The  internal  medicines  Ihould  be  a  decoClion  of  the  woods,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  at  a  time,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  ejjent.  lignor.  pimpinellec,  alba:  fu/nar lee,  &c. 
It  is  to  be  opened  as  the  pedilential  bubo.  .  But  if  the  patient  dreads 
the  knife,  the  bubo  may  be  opened  with  a  caudic  ;  and  by  whatever 
means  it  is  done,  it  mult  be  afterwards  well  clean  fed.  The  proper 
drefling  on  this  occalion  is  the  common  digeffive  ointment,  with  a 
fmali  quantity  of  Venice  treacle,  and  a  little  red  precipitate  mixed  in 
it ;  over  this  is  to  be  applied  a  plaider  of  diachylon,  with  the  gums, 
or  the  like  ;  by  which  means  the  lips  of  the  bubo  will  be  diffidently 
foftened  ;  and  when  diffidently  deterged  in  this  manner,  it  may  be 
healed  by  fome  vulnerary  balfam  applied  on  lint.  It  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  ulcerated  bubo  becomes  fo  llubborn,  that  it  will 
neither  incarn  nor  cicatrize  by  the  help  of  any  medicines,  but  al¬ 
ways  difeharges  a  copious  quantity  of  matter.  It,  in  this  cafe, 
burnt  alum  and  red  precipitate  prove  of  no  fervice,  the  adhtal  cau¬ 
tery  ought*  to  be  applied,  and  the  lymphatics  will  by  this  means 
have  their  communications  for  ever  cut  'off. 

BUBON,  in  botany,  Macedonian  parfley,  a  genus  of  thepen- 
tandria  digyma  clafs.  The  fruit  is  oval,  llriated,  and  hairy.  There 
are  four  fpecies,  but  none  of  them  natives  of  Britain.  They  feldom 
flower  in  England  till  the  third  or  fourth  year;  and  when  the  plant 
flowers,  it  always  dies.  "1  hey  make,  however,  a  pretty  variety  in 
the  green -houfe.  I  he  feeds  of  one  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  mithridatc  and  theriaca.  The  galbannm  of  the  fh"ps 
is  luopofed  to  be  procured  from  two  other  fpecies  indifferently. 

BUBON1UM,  in  botany,  the  ajier  atticus,  or  golden  dar-wort 
of  fome  authors. 

BUBON IUS  lapis,  a  figured  done,  of  a  flinty  fubflance,  black 
within,  and  cinertfiotis  without;  it  rcfembles  in  lhape  an  owl’fe 
head  ;  whence  the  name,  given  it  by  Dr.  Plott. 

BUBONOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  tumor  in  the  inguen,  formed  by 
a  prolapfus  of  the  intedines,  omentum ,  or  both,  through  the  precedes 
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of  the  perit onaum,  ami  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  See  Her¬ 
nia  inguinalis. 

BUBULCA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  fmall,  flat,  and  very  fhort 
frefh- water  filh,  rather  round  than  long,  and  of  a  fine  filvery  white- 
nel's,  feldom  above  two  inches  in  length.  Some  call  it  bouviera  and 
petenfc.  • 

BUCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  buccinum  of  fome  authors. 

BUCAO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of 
fcrecch-owl  by  the  people  in  the  Philippine  illands,  where  it  is  very 
common,  but  intirely  unknown  to  us.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
of  the  fize  of  a  peacock,  but  makes  a  hideous  noife  in  the  night. 

BUCARD1A,  or  Bucardita:,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of 
figured  ftones,  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  larger  cockles,  and 
thence  neccflarily  refembling  in  fome  meafurc  an  ox’s  heart. 

BUCARDIUM,  a  kind  of  heart- (hell ,  refembling  an  ox’s  heart 
in  fhape  ;  it  is  of  a  more  globular  figure  than  the  other  kinds  ol  cor- 
diformes ,  or  heart  dulls,  of  which  it  is  a  genus. 

There  are  feven  fpecies  of  this  (hell  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  ;  viz.  1.  A  yellow-furrowed  one.  2.  A  grey  fpinofe  one.  3. 
A  white  furrowed  one.  4.  A  thicker  narrow'  one.  5.  The  th it  k 
one,  with  a  cardo  feparated  from  the  apex.  6.  The  thick  kind, 
with  the  cardo  in  the  apex.  7.  The  baffard  Noah’s  ark  1-hell . 

BUCCA  FERREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  thus  called  by 
Mir heli,  but  fince  named  ruppia  by  Linnxus. 

BUCC./E  tnufculuSy  a  name  applied  by  fome  anatomids  to  the 
mufcle  more  ufually  denominated  buccinator,  and  contrahens  labiorum. 

BUCCALES  glandules,  fmall  glands  difperfed  over  the  inner  fide 
of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  feparate  a  Jaliva  ufeful  in  maltication 
and  digeftion. 

BUCCANEERS,  thofe  favages  who  dry  and  fmoke  flefh  or  fid), 
after  the  manner  of  the  Americans. 

Th  s  name  is  particulaily  given  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
iflandofSt.  Domingo,  many  of  whom  hunt  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in 
order  to  fell  the  hides  of  the  former,  and  the  flelh  of  the  latter. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  referred  to  the  people  of  the  Caribbee 
ifiands,  who  cut  their  prifoners  of  war  in  pieces,  and  lay  them  on 
hurdles  with  fire  underneath,  which  they  call  buccaning,  i.  c.  roaft- 
ing  and  fmoking  together:  hence  our  buccaneers  took  their  name; 
with  this  difference,  that  what  the  former  did  to  men,  thefe  did  to 
animals  caught  in  hunting. 

Tile  buccaneers  are  of  two  forts  :  the  buccaneers  ox  hunters,  or  ra¬ 
ther  hunters  of  bulls  and  cows;  Aid  the  buccaneers  boar- hunters, 
who  are  fimply  called  hunters  ;  though  it  feems,  that  fuch  a  name 
be  lefs  proper  to  them  than  to  the  former;  fince  the  latter  fmoke 
and  dry  the  fiedi  of  wild  boars,  which  is  properly  called  buccaneering, 
whereas  the  former  prepare  only  the  hides,  which  is  done  without 
buccaneering. 

Buccaneering  is  a  term  taken  from  Buccan,  the  place  where  they 
fmoke  their  flefh  Or  fifh,  after  the  manner  of  the  favages,  or  on  a 
grate  or  hurdle,  made  of  brafil  wood,  placed  in  the  fmoke,  a 
confiderablc  diltance  from  the  fire:  this  place  is  a  hut,  of  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  all  furrounded  and  co¬ 
vered  with  palmetto  leaves.  • 

Buccaneers  alfo  fignify  thofe  famous  adventurers  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  who  formerly  joined  together  to  make  waragaintt 
the  Spaniards  of  America,  cruiling  about  in  privateers,  and  taking 
all  the  veffels  and  fmall  craft  they  could  meet  with. 

BUCCEA,  or  Buccella,  a  term  by  which  fome  phyficians  cx- 
prefs  .a  fragment  of  a  thing,  and  others  apply  it  to  a  polypus  of  the 
nofe. 

BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  foldiery  under  the  Greek  empe¬ 
rors,  appointed  to  guard  and  difliibute  the  ammunition  bread  ;  tho’ 
authors  are  fomewhat  divided  as  to  their  office  and  quality.  Among 
the  Vifigoths  buccellarius  was  a  general  name  for  a  client  or  vaffal 
who  lived  at  the  expence  of  his  lord.  Some  give  the  denomination 
to  parafites  in  the  courts  of  princes  ;  fome  make  them  the  body  guards 
of  emperors  ;  and  fome  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  em¬ 
ployed  in  putting  perfons  to  death  privately. 

BUCCELLATIO,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  fnrgery  for 
the  flopping  the  bleeding  of  an  artery  or  vein,  by  applying  lint  to 
it.  '  , 

BUCCELLATON,  in  ancient  phyfic,  a  purging  medicine 
made  up  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  conlittmg  of  fcammony,  &c.  put 
into  fermented  flour,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven. 

BUCCELLATUM,  a  term  ufed  by  ancient  military  writers  for 
camp-bread,  or  bilket  baked  hard  and  dry,  as  well  for  keeping  as 
lightnefs. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  military  inftrument.  It  is 
ufually  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet,  which  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Feftus,  by  his  defining  it  a  crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet. 

This  inflrument  was  in  life  among  the  Jews,  to  proclaim  thtir 
fcaft-days,  new  moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic  years,  and  the  like.  At 
Lacei-xmon,  notice  was  given  by  the  buccina  when  it  was  fupper- 
time;  and  the  like  was  done  at  Rome,  when  the  grandees  had  a 
buccina  blown  both  before  they  fat  dow  n  to  table,  and  after. 

Buccina  alfo  denotes  the  fpace  or  extent  to  which  the  found  of 
the  buccina  may  be  heard. 

Buccina  auris,  a  term  formerly  given  to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

BUCCINATOR,  he  that  founds  or  winds  the  buccina. 

Buccinator,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  on  each  fide  the  face, 
common  to  the  lips  and  cheeks ;  making  ihe  inner  fubflance  of  the 
latter.  It’s  fibres  run  from  the  procejjus  coronet  of  the  lower  jaw  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  adhere  to  the  upper  part  of  the  gums  of 
both  jaws:  through  it’s  middle  pafs  the  upper  duflus falivaTes.  By 
this  is  contradled  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  meat  thrull  for¬ 
ward  to  the  teeih  in  mafiication. 

It  has  it’s  name  from  buccina ,  trumpet ;  becaufe,  when  f welled,  it 
enlarges  the  cheeks,  as  in  blowing  a  trumpet. 


BUCCINUM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  lark-fpur. 

Buccinum  alfo  denotes  the  trumpet-^//,  a  genus  of  univalve 
ffiells,  fhaped  in  fome  degree  like  a  horn,  or  other  wind-inftrument : 
the  belly  of  the  lbell  is  diltended,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  large, 
wide,  and  elongated,  the  tail  is  more  or  Id's  long,  and  the  clavicle- 
more  or  lefs  contorted. 

I  his  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  the  principal  fpecies  of  which  are 
the  fpindle-fhel),  the  mitre  ihell,  the  tower  of  Babel-fhell,  he. , 

BUCCO,  a  name  given  by  Riolanus,  and  other  anatomids,  tb'the 
mufcle  generally  called  buccinata,  and  contrahens  labiorum. 

Bucco,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  pica  order. 

BUCCULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fldhy  part  under  the  chin  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  the  under  part  of  the  lower  lip,  with  the  chin  and 
fieffiy  part  beneath  it. 

Bucc  U  la,  an  epithet  anciently  applied  to  the  umbo ,  or  prominent 
part  in  the  middle  of  a  fhield  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  ufually  made  in  the 
form  of  a  mouth  or  face  of  a  man,  or  fome  animal. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  ga/eas,  or  large  galley  of  the  doge  of  Venice, 
adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both  Tides,  and  gilt  over  from  the  prow  to 
the  (tern.  This  vefficl  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of  tent, 
made  of  purple  lilk.  In  it  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords  and  per¬ 
fons  of  quality  that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied  with  the  ambaffiutors 
and  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  all  the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him. 
The  fame  veil'd  ferves  alfo  in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  Afcenfion- 
day,  on  which  the  d  ge  of  Venice  throws  a  ring  into  the  fea  to 
cfpoufe  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion  over  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Bucentaur  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fhip,  as  great  and  as  magnifi¬ 
cent  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  built  by  order  of  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria, 
and  launched  on  a  lake  which  is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEROS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  raven  found 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  China,  and  Tartary.  It’s  head,  neck,  rump,  and 
rail,  are  of  a  gloli'y  black,  without  the  leaft  tinge  of  any  other  colour. 
It  is  of  the  fizeof'awell-giown  pullet  :  it’s  head  is  remarkably  large, 
as  is  it’s  beak,  which  has  a  confiderable  gibbofity  towards  the  bale, 
rifing  above  the  reft  of  the  furface. 

Buceros  is  alfo  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  pica,  in  the  Lin- 
naaan  fyftcm.  The  beak  is  convex, and  bent  backwards;  the  upper 
chap  of  the  beak  is  longer  than  the  under  ;  the  noftrils  are  near  the 
bafe  of  the  beak  ;  the  tongue  is  acute  and  fhort  ;  and  the  feet  are 
formed  for  walking. 

BUCHNERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  whofe  flower  confifts 
of  a  monophylluiis  calyx,  divided  into  five  parts,  which  is  perfiftent  : 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  with  five  equal  and  obverfely  cordated 
fegments  at  it’s  edge,  containing  four  Ihort  filaments  topped  with  ob¬ 
long  antherx  ;  the  fruit  is  an  ovato-oblong  capfule,  with  two  cells  di¬ 
vided  at  the  top,  containing  numerous  angulated  feeds. 

BUCK,  a  male  horned  beatt  of  chace.  See  the  articles  Deer  and 
Hunting. 

Buck  is  alfo  the  male  of  the  hare  and  rabbet  kind.  Hares  com¬ 
monly  go  to  buck  in  January,  February,  and  March,  and  fometimes 
all  the  warm  months;  fometimes  they  feck  the  buck  feven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  place  where  they  fit. 

The  doe  coney  goes  to  buck  as  foon  as  file  has  kindled.  She  can¬ 
not  fuckle  her  young  till  fhe  has  been  with  the  buck.  When  he  has 
bucked,  he  ufually  fails  backward,  and  lies  as  in  a  trance  half  dead, 
at  which  time  he  is  cafily  taken. 

BucK-7;tr/y?  is  ufed  for  the  mad  or  fruit  of  the  beech-trec. 

Simon  Pauli  firft  reeomdiended  this  plant  in  fcorbutic  cafes.  He 
fays  it  is  morefubtle  and  penetrating  than  nallurtium,  or  creffes.  It 
feems  at  prefent  to  be  coming  into  great  repute  in  many  chronical 
diftempers;  and  frequently  preferibed  among  alexipharmics. 

Many  ufe  it  in  their  families  in  the  form  of  tea,  and  experience 
it’s  conllant  ufe  to  be  very  cffedlual  againft  fcrophulas,  the  king’s 
evil,  and  obftinate  fcorbutic  diftempers.  It’s  tafie,  at  firft,  is  not 
very  grateful,  but  time  wears  off  that  diflike;  we  do  not  yet  know 
it’s  ufe  in  the  ffiop  compofitions. 

In  Hampfhirc,  £wri-bean  is  put  to  a  very  remarkable  ufe  ;  the 
brewers  ufing  it  in  their  beer  in  the  place  ol  hops.  It  is  as  good  a 
preferver  of  the  drink,  and  is  a  bitter  of  as  agreeable  a  flavour:  it 
has  this  advantage  alfo,  that  one-eighth  part  of  the  quantity  is  fuf- 
ficient  ;  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  plant,  and  is  given  by  many  as  an  anti- 
fcoibutic,  and  by  fome  in  rheumatifms,  and  other  chronic  cafes.  It 
might  be  extremely  wortlt  while  to  try  this  pradtice  in  other  parts,  as 
the  plant  might  be  eafily  cultivated  in  any  quantity,  and  with  this 
advantage,  that  it  will  grow  on  the  worft  kind  of  boggy  land,  which 
will  produce  nothing  elfe. 

Buck -Jlall,  in  ancient  law  books,  a  toil  for  taking  deer.  No  per- 
fon  is  allowed  to  keep  a  buck- flail,  who  has  not  a  park  of  his  own. 

BUCKET,  a  kind  of  velfel  ufed  for  railing  and  conveying  water 
from  wells  and  other  places.  Buckets  for  extinguifhing  fires,  are 
made  of  thick  leather,  ftrongly  foaked  and  boiled, 

BUCKING,  among  bleachers,  the  firft  operation  in  the  whiten¬ 
ing  of  linen- yarn  or  cloth  :  it  confifts  in  pouring  hot  water,  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  pot-alh,  on  tlte  cloth  or  yarn  placed  in  a  tub  for 
that  purpofe.  See  the  article  Bleaching. 

BUCKLE,  in  matters  of  drel's  and  trade,  a  little  metalline  inftru- 
ment,  wherewith  to  keep  laft  certain  parts  of  the  habit,  as  w'ell  as  of 
the  harnefs  of  horfes,  dec.  and  correfponds  to  the  ancient  fibula. 

Buckle,  girth,  among  fadlers,  is  a  four-fquare  hood,  with  a 
tongue,  which  is  made  fteady,  by  palling  through  a  hole  of  leather, 
and  fattened  with  narrow  thongs. 

BUCKLER,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour, 
wherewith  the  ancients  fereened  their  bodies  from  the  ftrokes  and 
weapons  of  their  enemies. 

'Fhe  buckler  is  by  us  denominated  a  fhield  or  target,  by  both  which 
appellations  we  render  the  ancient  clypeus,  feu  turn,  and  parma, 
though  the  three  latter  were  different  from  each  other. 

Ajax’s  buckler  was  lined  with  feven  bulls’  hides. 

Among 
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Among  the  ancients,  it  was  highly  infamous  and  even  penal,  to 
return  without  their  bucklers;  they  were  therefore  particularly  foh- 
dtcusto  preferve  them  in  fight.  On  their  bucklers  they  earned  off 
the  bodies  of  the  (lain,  elpectally  thofe  of  diftindtion 
Bucklers,  on  medals,  denote  either  public  vows, 
gods  for  the  fafety  of  a  prince  ;  or  that  he  is  eftcetijed  th 

and  protestor  of  the  people.  r  . 

Buckle  k  of  a  cafk,  a  moveable  head,  whereby  to  comprefs  the 

contents  of  it.  .  '  . ...  ,  ,  ,, 

BUCKRAM,  a  coarfe  and  thick  fort  of  linen  or  hempen  cloth, 

diffened  with  gum,  chiefly  ufed  in  the  linings  of  deaths,  to  make 

them  retain  and  keep  their  form.  - 

BUCKTHORN,  rhamnus ,  in  botany,  a  hedge  tree,  or  bnfh,  whole 
branches  are  full  of  long  ftiff  thorns,  and  yellowtlh  green  leaves 


about  as  big  as  the  floe-tree,  but  more  neatly  ferreted  about  the 
cd^es.  The  flowers  grow  feveral  together,  being  fmall,  four-leaved, 
and  yellow,  which  are  fucceeded  by  little  round  black  berries,  yield¬ 
ing  when  ripe,  a  purplilh  bitter  juice,  and  having  three  or  four  an- 
°-idar  feeds.  It  grows  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  June, 
Fie  berries  being  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

The  juice  of  the  berries  purges  ferous  watery  humours,  pretty  brifkly  ; 
and  is  good  again!!  the  dropfy.gout,  jaundice,  and  feurvy,  and  very 
ftrviceable  againfl  the  itch,  and  all  manner  of  eruptions  on  the  (kin. 

The  berries  of  the  tree  are  ordered  by  this  college  of  phyficians  tor 
medicinal  ufe.butparticularlyformaking  a  fyrup,  which  was  former¬ 
ly  in  great  ufe;  but  oflate  the  perfons  who  fupply  the  markets,  have 
gathered  feveral  other  forts  of  berries,  which  they  have  either  mixed 
with  thofe  of  the  buckthorn,  or  have  wholly  fubftituted  them  in  their 
place.  Thefe  are  the  berries  of  the  frangula,  cornus  foemina,  &c. 
w  hich  mixture  has  fpoiled  the  fyrup,  and  rendered  it  lefs  efteemed. 
But  whoever  purchafes  the  buckthorn  berries,  may  didinguilh  whether 
they  are  right  or  not,  by  opening  them,  and  obferving  the  number  of 
feeds  in  each  ;  for  thefe  have  commonly  four,  whereas  the  frangula 
has  but  two,  and  the  cornus  foemina  but  one  ;  as  alfo  by  bruifing  of 
the  berries  on  white  paper,  the  juice  giving  a  green  tinaure.  It  is  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynies  clafs,  whereof  there  are  nineteen 

^BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  relating  to  fhep- 
lierds  and  country  affairs,  which,  according  to  the  mod  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  took  it’s  rife  in  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Vofflus,  have 
Come  conformity  with  comedy.  Like  it,  they  are  pifturesand  imi¬ 
tations  of  ordinary  life  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  comedy 
reprefents  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  bucolics  the 
occupations  of  country  people.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft 
poem  is  in  form  of  a  monologue,  and  fometitnes  of  a  dialogue. 
Sometimes  there  is  aftion  in  it,  and  fotnetimes  only  narration  ; 
and  fometitnes  it  is  compofed  both  of  a£tion  and  narration.  The 
hexameter  verfe  is  the  molt  proper  for  bucolics  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues.  Mofchus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the 
mod  renowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets. 

For  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  poem,  and  the  ftyle  and  fubjects 
which  it  requires,  fee  the  article  Pastoral. 

BUCOLICA,  the  art  of  managing,  feeding,  and  breeding  cattle. 

BUCTON,  an  epithet  given  by  Severinus,  and  fome  others,  to 
that  part  of  the  pudendum  muliebre,  called  the  hymen. 

BUD,  among  gardeners,  that  part  of  a  feed  which  fird  begins  to 
fprout,  or  rather  the  leaves  fird  put  forth  ;  thefe  in  fome  plants  are 
two  ;  in  others,  four;  and  in  others  again,  fix,  or  even  more. 

Bud  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  beginning  of  a  blofTom,  or  young 
fprout,  either  of  a  branch,  foliage,  or  flower. 

Every  bud,  befides  it’s  proper  leaves  wherein  it  is  couched  or  fold¬ 
ed  up,  is  covered  with  divers  leafy  pannicles  or  furfoils,  which  ferve 
as  a  defence  to  the  leaves  themfelves.  The  buds  or  knots  of  branches 
arife  from  the  inmofl  part  of  the  branches,  the  flrudture  of  the  ligne¬ 
ous  fibres,  and  little  bladders  of  the  branch  being  ranged  fo  nicely  in 
this  form,  that,  upon  the  pulling  out  of  the  branch,  the  bud,  which 
is  compofed  with  the  fame  parts,  may  likewife  (hoot  with  it. 

Bud,  in  country  language,  likewife  denotes  a  weaned  calf  of  the 
fird  year ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  horns  are  then  in  the  bud. 

BUDDLE,  in  mineralogy,  a  large  fquare  frame  made  of  boards, 
to  receive  the  ore  after  it’s  fird  reparation  from  it’sgrofled  foulnefs. 

The  ore  is  fird  beaten  to  powder  in  wooden  troughs,  through 
which  there  runs  a  continual  dream  of  water,  which  carries  away 
fuch  of  it  as  is  fine  enough  to  pafs  a  grating,  which  is  placed  at  one 
end  ofthetrough;  this  fails  into  a  long  fquare  receiver  of  wood,  cal¬ 
led  the  launder  :  theheavied  and  pored  of  the  ore  falling  at  the  head 
of  the  launder,  is  taken  out  feparately,  and  requires  little  more  care 
or  trouble ;  but  the  other  part,  which  fpreads  over  the  middle  and 
lower  end  of  the  launder,  is  thrown  into  the  huddle,  which  is  a  long 
fquare  frame  of  boards,  about  four  feet  deep,  (ix  long,  and  three  wide; 
in  this  there  dands  a  man  bare-footed  ;  with  a  trampling  (hovel  in  his 
hand,  to  cad  up  the  ore  about  an  inch  thick,  upon  a  fquare  board 
.  placed  before  him  as  high  as  his  middle  ;  this  is  termed  the  buddle- 
head  ;  and  the  man  dexteroully,  with  one  edge  of  his  (hovel,  cuts 
and  divides  it  longwife,  in  refpedl  of  himfelf,  about  half  an  inch 
afunder,  in  thele  little  cuts  ;  the  water  coming  gently  from  the  edge 
of  an  upper  plain  board,  carries  away  the  filth  and  lighter  part  of  the 
prepared  ore  fird,  and  then  the  metalline  part  immediately  after;  all 
falling  down  in  the  huddle,  where,  with  his  bare  feet,  he  flrokes  it 
and  fmooths  it,  that  the  water  and  other  heterogeneous  matter  may 
the  fooner  pais  off  from  if. 

When  the  huddle  by  this  means  grows- full,  the  ore  is  taken  out ; 
that  at  the  head  part,  being  the  fined  and  pured,  is  taken  out  fepa- 
rate  from  the  red,  as  from  the  launder.  The  red  is  again  trampled  in 
the  fame  huddle;  but  the  head,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  forehead,  of  this 
huddle,  and  of  the  launder,  are  mixed  together,  and  carried  to  another 
huddle,  and  trampled  as  at  fird.  The  foreheads  of  this  lad  huddle, 
that  is,  that  part  of  the  ore  which  has  fjllen  atthe  head,  is  carried  to 
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what  they  call  a  drawing  huddle,  whofe  difference  from  the  red  is  only 
this,  that  it  has  no  tye,  but  only  a  plain  (loping  board,  on  which  it 
is  once  more  wafned  with  the  trampling  (hovel.  Tip-ore,  when  it 
is  taken  from  this,  is  called  black  tin,  and  this  is  found  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  ready  for  the  blowing  houfe.  See  Dreffmg  £>/"Ore. 

BUDDLING  of  calatninc ,  the  operation  of  cleanling  it  from  filth, 
by  working  and  picking  it  previous  to  the  baking  it  in  the  oven. 
See  the  article  Calamine. 

Buddling -dijh,  a  fmall,  (hallow,  narrow  veflfel,  ufed  in  wafhin^ 
ores  by  the  hand. 

BUDGE- We/,  in  gunnery,  an  utenfil  for  carrying  powder.  It 
conlffts  of  a  barrel  well  hooped,  but  having  only  one  head,  there  be¬ 
ing  nailed  on  the  other  end  a  piece  of  leather,  which,  by  means  of 
firings,  draws  together  like  a  purfe. 

BUDHURS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Irifh  name  for  a  large  fpecies 
of  trout,  refembiing  outwardly  the  gillaroo. 

BUDLEI  A,  in  botany,  a  plant,  whofe  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
(haped,  and  quadrifid  :  it’s  oblong  capfule  contains  two  cells  filled 
with  fmall  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  growing  in  low-fheitered 
fpots  in  the  Wed  Indies,  their  branches  being  too  tender  to  refill 
drong  winds.  It  is  a  genu-s  of  the  tetandria  monogynla  clafs*. 

BUDNjTANS,  in  church  hidorv,  a  ftUt  who  not  only  denied  all 
kinds  of  religious  worfhip  to  Jeftis  Chrift,  but  aiferted,  that  he  was 
not  begotten  by  any  extraordinary  a£t  of  divine  power;  being  born 
in  a  natural  way,  like  other  men.  Their, leader  Simon  Budnasus  Was 
depefed  from  his  minidcrial  functions  in  the  year  1584,  an publicly 
excommunicated  with  all  his  difciples  ;  but,  afterwards  renouncing 
his  peculiar  fentiments,  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Socinian  communion, 

BUDUN  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe  gods  :  he  is  Tup- 
pofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy,  after  fucceflive  tranfmigration 
from  the  lowed  date  of  an  infeed,  through  the  various  fpecies  of  living 
animals. 

There  have  been  three  deities  of  this  name,  each  of  which  is  fiip- 
pofid  to  reign  as  long  as  a  bird  removes  a  hill  of  fand,  half  a  mile 
high,  anfi  fix  miles  round,  by  a  (ingle  grain  io  a  thoufand  years. 
See  Sakradawendra. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  (kin  of 
the  buffalo,  which  drefl'ed  with  oil  after  the  manner  of  chamois, 
makes  w  hat  we  call  buff- ft cin.  This  is  a  very  confiderable  article  oi 
commerce  among  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Dutch  at  Conllantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  all  along  the  coal!  of  Africa.  The  (kins  of  elks,  oxen, 
and  other  like  animals,  when  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  the  buffalo,  are  likew Recalled  buffs. 

There  are  feveral  manufa&ories  in  France^  defigned  for  drefling 
thofe  forts  of  hides,  particularly  at  Corbeil  near  Paris,  at  Lyons, 
Niort,  Roan,  Etanepus,  and  Cone. 

Buff,  among  phyficians,  denotes  that  fizy,  vifeid,  tough  mafs, 
which  forms  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  blood,  and  is  called  coa- 
gulable  lvmph.  x 

BUFFALO,  hubalus ,  in  zoology,  a  fort  of  wild  bull,  a  fpecies 
of  the  bos,  or  ox,  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
pope’s  territories,  kept  tame,  for  the  fake  of  the  milk  of  the  female 
o(  which  the  famous  cheefes,  called  enfe di cavallo,  are  made.  They 
are  alfo  commonly  employed  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  and  have, 
for  this  purpofe,  a  brafs  or  iron  ring  put  through  their  nofes,  and,  by 
means  of  a  rope,  or  thong  o(  leather,  put  through  this,  they  are  ma¬ 
naged  at  pleafure;  though  if  ever  fo  well  tamed,  they  ufually  keep 
fomethmg  of  their  native  fiercenefs.  They  were  originally  brought 
from  India  into  Lombardy  in  the  reign  of  king  Agilulf,  who  reign¬ 
ed  from  591  to  61 6. 

The  Italian  buffalo  is  confiderably  larger  than  the  common  bull ; 
hi'  body  alfo  is  thicker,  and  his  horns  very  large,  drait  for  a  great 
length  from  their  bale,  then  bending  inwards,  not  round,  but  com- 
prelted  with  one  fide  lharp,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  the  tooghnefs  of 
hislkin,  of  which  buff-leather  is  made,  is  well  known. 

Belides  this,  there  are  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies;  as  the  naked 
buffalo  of  the  Ead  Indies,  with  briltly  thin  hairs,  with  the  rami)  and 
Hughs  quite  bare,  the  fird  marked  with  two  dufky  (tripes  pointing 
downwards,  the  lad  with  two  tranfverfe  (tripes;  and  with  horns 
comprelfed  Tideways,  taper,  and  (harp  at  the  point. 

The  American  buffalo,  or  the  bos  bifon  of  Linnaeus,  has  horns 
very  clofely  united  at  thebafe,  bending  inwards  and  downwards,  and 
turning  outwards  at  their  points  ;  they  are  two  feet  round  at  the 
bafe,  very  prominent,  (harp  at  the  point,  and  two  feet  long;  the 
head  and  (houldersare  covered  with  long  hairs  of  a  dark  colour:  the 
body  is  naked  behind,  the  (boulders  high,  and  the  flefh  finells  drong 
of  mufk.  It  lodges  among  the  high  reeds  in  the  Savannahs,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  North  America;  it  is  v^ry  fierce,  but  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  will  breed  with  the  common  kind.  It  weighs 
from  1600  to  2400  lb.  S te  .Quadrupeds,  fig.  12.  Bison. 

The  dwarf  buffalo  has  horns  clofe  at  the  bafe,  broad  and  flat  at  the 
beginning,  receding  in  the  middle,  almofi  meeting  at  the  points,  and 
(landing  ere£U  This  animal  is  larger  than  a  roe-buck,  but  lefs  than 
a  dag  \  it  is  compadt  and  w'ell  made,  with  Ihining  hair,  of  a  tawney 
browi-;  (hort  legs,  thick  neck,  elevated  (houlders,  and  tail  terminat¬ 
ed  with  long  hairs. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the  public  by  his 
pleafantries  and  foolilh  tricks. 

Gallienus  never  fat  down  to  meat  without  a  fecond  table  of  buffoons 
by  him.  i  9 

The  (hews  of  the  buffoons  were  taken  away  by  Domitian,  redored 
by  Nerva,  and  finally  abolilhed  by  Trajan. 

BUFO,  in  zoology,  rubeta,  or  the  'Load  ;  which  Tee, 

BUFON1A,  in  botany,  a  plant,  whole  fruit  is  an  oval  comprelfed 
caplule,  confiding  of  two  valves,  and  containing  one  cell, in  which  are 
two  oval  compreded  feeds.  1 1  is  a  genus  of  the  tetandria  digvnia  clafs. 

BUfONlTA,  in  natural  hilfoiy,  tne  toad -jinne.  This  is  a 
follil  that  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lid  of  native  (tones  by 
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the  generality  of  authors,  but  even  hath  held  a  place  among  the 
gems,  and  is  ftill  worn  in  rings  by  fome  people:  it  is,  however, 
as  much  an  extianeous  foflil,  as  any  animal  remaining  of  that  kind. 
There  has  been  a  ftreng  opinion  in  the  world,  that  it  was  found  in 
the  head  of  an  old  toad  ;  and  that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth, 
on  being  put  on  a  red  cloth. 

The  bufonitcc  are  ufually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of  ftone  ;  and 
are  found  to  be  no  other  than  the  petrified  teeth  ol  the  wolf-fifh, 
that  part  of  the  iaw  of  the  fifh  having  been  found  writh  the  teeth 
petrified  in  it  :  hence  fome  have  named  it  wof's-tceth.  See 
-Grondeur. 

Dr,  Kramer  recommends  pulvis  bufonum,  applied  by  way  of 
poultice  with  barley-flour  and  urine,  as  an  excellent  remedy  for 
ripening  peltilential  buboes. 

BUGA  marble,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  applied  by  the  Spa- 
niaids  to  a  fpecies  of  black  marbie,  called  by  our  artificers  the  Na¬ 
mur  marble:  it  was  the  marmor  Luculleum  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  Spaniards  ufe  it  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  building;  the 
powder  of  it,  applied  to  red  wounds,  being  reputed  an  excellent 
flyptic.  It  is  common  in  many  pans  of  Europe. 

BUGEE,  a  fpecies  of  monkey,  about  the  lize  of  a  beaver,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  colour,  but  it’s  tail  and  claws  wholly  of  the 
monkey  kind.  It  is  an  Indian  animal,  and  very  rare  there,  but  is 
fomeiimcs  brought  over  hither  for  a  fhew. 

BUGELUGEY,  in  zoology,  a  large  fpecies  of  lizard  which 
grows  to  four  feet  long,  and  will  then  meafure  nine  inches  round  ; 
the  tail  is  very  long,  and  ends  in  an  extremely  flender  point. 

B\JGG-caterpilIar,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fmall  fpecies  ot  caterpillar, 
which  fmells  exaftly  like  a  bug  ;  whence  the  name  was  given  it  by 
M.  Bonnet.  There  are  two  other  caterpillars  which  yield  a 
lenfibie  fmell ;  one  emitting  a  very  pleafent  rofe-hke  feenr,  and  the 
other  fmelling  ftrongly  of  mufk. 

BUGGERS,  Bulgarii,  a  kind  of  ancient  heretics,  who  chiefly  ap¬ 
peared  in  Bulgaria,  and  w'ere  otherwife  called  Paterini,  Cathari ,  and 
Albigenfes.  Thefe  infamous  people  are  thus  noticed  by  Matt.  Paris  : 
Circa  dies  autem  illos  invalid t  hesretica  pravitas  ecrum ,  qui  vulgar1  ter 
dicuntur  Paterini  id  Bugares ,  de  quorum  errorikus  malo  tacere  quam 
loqui.  ’ 

Bugger,  or  Buggerer,  a  name  applied  to  a  Sodomite.  Some 
have  accufed  the  Bulgarian  heretics  of  pradliling  this  abominable 
crime,  but  with  what  juflice  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay. 

Bugger,  Bulgarius,  a  name  applied  to  thofe  who  pra£life  ufury, 
a  vice  alfo  imputed  to  the  Bulgarian  heretics. 

BUGGERY,  the  fame  with  Sodomy  ;  which  fee. — Sir  Edw. 
Coke  thus  defines  it :  Carnalis  copula  contra  naturam,  id  hoc  per  con - 
fufmem  fpecierum  (viz.  by  a  man’s  or  woman’s  coupling  with  a 
brute  beafl),  vel  fexuum  (by  a  man’s  having  to  do  with  a  man,  or 
a  woman  with  a  woman) ;  each  of  which  is  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  This  crime  is  ufually  excepted  out  of  a  general  par¬ 
don.  The  Lombards  are  faid  to  have  introduced  the  pra&ice  into 
England. 

BUGLOSS,  bugloffum,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  rough  plant, 
greatly  refembling  borrage. 

It  is  ufually  planted  in  gardens,  and  flow-ers  in  June  and  July. 
The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  are  ranked  among  medicinal  articles, 
but  are  very  rarely  made  ufe  of.  See  Anci-iusa. 

BUGLOSSUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  to  the  foal-filh. 

BUGULA,  bugle,  ajnga,  or  middle  confound,  in  the  maieria 
medica,  a  low  plant,  with  two  kinds  of  ftalks;  round  creeping 
ones,  which  Arike  root  at  the  joints;  and  uptight  fquare  ones,  hairy 
on  tw'o  of  the  oppolite  fides,  alternately,  from  joint  to  joint,  bearing 
loofe  fpikes  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is 
wanting  :  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  oval,  foft,  (lightly  cut  about  the 
edges,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  It  is  found,  wild  in  woods 
and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in.  May. 

The  leaves  of  bugle  difeover,  on  firft  chewing,  a  fweetilh  tafle, 
which  is  followed  by  a  confiderable  bitternefs  and  rougbifhnefs.  In- 
fufions  of  them,  or  the  exprefled  juice,  are  recommended  as  vulne- 
raries,  or  as  mild  aftringents  and  corroborants,  in  fluxes  and  other 
diforders. 

Bugle  is  much  ufed  by  the  French  both  in  potions  and  for 
placers.  It  is  ufed,  both  internally  and  externally,  for  all  bruifes 
and  wounds ;  for  fores  and  ulcers,  fpitting  of  blood  and  haemorr¬ 
hages  from  any  part  ;  alfo  for  the  fluor  albus,  dyfentery,  difeafes  of 
the  throat,  and  thrulhes  in  the  mouth. 

BUILDING,  a  fabric  ere&ed  by  art,  either  for  devotion,  mag¬ 
nificence,  or  conveniency. 

Building,  regular,  is  that  w'hofe  plan  is  fquare,  the  oppofite 
fides  equal,  and  the  parts  difpofed  with  fymmetry. 

Building,  irregular,  that  whofe  plan  is  not  contained  within 
equal  or  parallel  lines,  either  by  the  accident  of  fituation,  or  the 
tlcfign  of  the  builder,  and  whofe  parts  are  not  relative  to  one  another 
in  the  elevation. 

Building,  infulatcd,  that  which  is  not  contiguous  to  any  other, 
but  is  encompafled  with  ftreets,  open  fquares,  or  the  like. 

Building,  engaged,  one  lurrounded  with  other  buildings,  having 
nQ  front  to  any  Areet  or  public  place,  nor  any  communication 
without  but  by  a  common  paiTage. 

Building,  interred  or  funk,  one  whofe  area  is  below  the  furface 
of  the  place  on  which  it  flands,  and  of  which  the  loweft  courfes  of 
ftnne  are  concealed. 

Buildings,  public,  include,  1.  thofe  relating  to  religion,  as 
temples,  churches,  hofpiials,  mofques,  &c.  2.  thole  eredled  for 
fecuriiy,  as  walls,  towers,  baftions,  and  other  parts  of  fortification  ; 
3.  ferving  for  utility  or  convenience,  as  bridges,  caufe-ways,  ports, 
aqusedu&s,  courts,  markets,  bazars,  caravanferas ;  4.  and  laftly, 
thofe  ere&ed  for  magnificence,  as  triumphal  arches,  obelifks,  am¬ 
phitheatres,  porticos,  &c. 
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Buildings,  private,  thofe  ddigned  'or  habitation,  as  palaces, 
hotels,  feats,  convents,  houfes  of  citizens,  &c.  Refer  to  Svfletn 
of  Architecture,  p.  168---174. 

.  Buildings,  rujhc  or  country ,  are  farm-houfes,  barns,  menage¬ 
ries,  mills,  baflecours,  (tables,  &c. 

.  Buildings,  hydraulics,  thole  which  contain  machines  for  mov- 
mg  or  railing  water,  either  lor  ufe  or  pleafure,  as  pumps,  fountains, 
relervoirs,  cafcades,  &c. 

Buildings,  maime,  thofe  conAnuffed  foe  making  or  preferring 
(hips  and  other  veflels  ;  as  docks,  arfenals,  Aoreh  ou  fes,  and  the  like! 

Buildings,  fubterraneous,  thofe  framed  tinder  ground,  as  la¬ 
byrinths,  grottoes,  caves,  temples  cut  out  of  rocks,  &c.  Thefe  pri¬ 
mitive  buildings  feem  to  have  hetn  principally  intended  as  (belter 
agaiuft  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  climate  and  leafons  in  Ethiopia, 
where  the  mid-day  heat  was  fcarce  tolerable  without  fome  defence. 

Building  is  alfo  ufed  to  flgnify  the  art  of  conflruding  and 
raifing  an  edifice  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  comprehends  the  expcnccs,  as 
w'ell  as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  defigr. 

The  perfection  of  building  confifls  in  it’s  adequate  agreement 
with  the  intention  of  the  founder  ;  it’s  decoration,  in  the  afiem- 
blage  of  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  attraCl  the  attention  of  perfons 
paffingby  ;  it’s  flrength  or  firmnefs,  in  being  free  from  the  danger 
of  coming  fhortly  to  iuin  or  decay  ;  it’s  utility  or  conveniency,  that 
difpofition  of  the  whole,  and  each  part,  which  renders  it’s  ufe  to 
the  owner  moll  perfect  ;  it’s  beauty,  in  the  true  or  apparent  per¬ 
fection  of  it,  confident!  as  feen.  For  a  full  account  of  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  confult  the  Syftem  of  Architecture,  p.  158,  feqq. 

By  a£fs  11  Geo.  I.  and  4  Geo.  ill.  for  the  regulation  ot  buildings 
within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  in  other  places  therein 
fpecified,  party  walls  are  required  to  be  credit'd  of  brick  or  (tone, 
which  fhall  be  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  in  the  cellar,  turn  bricks 
thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limitations  are 
enadled,  refpeCVmg  the  difpofition  of  the  timbers,  &c.  And  every 
building  is  to  be  furvtyed  ;  and  the  perfon  who  offends  againff  the 
ftatute  in  any  of  the  particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  forfeit  250/.  to 
be  levied  by  warrant  of  juffices  of  the  peace. 

For  the  method  of  fecuring  buildings  from  lightning,  fee  Con¬ 
ductor. 

BUILT,  in  naval  affairs,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  peculiar  forrrt 
and  ftruclure  of  fome  (hips,  and  to  diflingudh  them  from  others  of 
a  different  clafs  or  nation.  Thus  we  fay,  frigate- built,  gaWey -built, 
Eng  I  ifh -built,  French -built,  &c. 

BUL,  in  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  eighth  month  of  the  ceded* 
affical,  and  the  fecund  of  the  civil  year:  the  modern  Jews  call  it 
Marjhevan ;  it  has  29  days,  and  it  nearly  anfwers  to  our  month  of 
Oclober. 

Bul,  in  ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  common  flounder. 

EULAP'O,  a  mufical  inflrument  much  ufed  by  the  negroes  of 
Gumea,  &cc.  It  coniifts  of  feveral  pipes  made  of  hard  w'ood ; 
which  gradually  diminifh  in  length,  and  are  tied  together  wdth 
thongs  of  thin  leather  twifled  about  fmall  round  wands,  put  between 
each  of  the  pipes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmall  fpace  between.  They 
play  on  it  with  flicks,  the  ends  of  which  are  covered  with  leather, 
to  render  the  found  lefs  harlh. 

BULATW/ELA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
herb  betel,  which  the  Eafl-Indians  are  fond  of  chewing. 

BULB,  or  Bulbous  root,  among  gardeners,  fignifies  a  root  of 
a  roundifh  figure,  compofed  of  feveral  fkins  or  coats,  laid  one  over 
another,  and  ufually  furnifhed  with  fibres  at  it’s  bafe. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  weil  as  many  other  perennial  ones,  the  root 
is  annually  renewed,  or  repaired,  out  of  the  trunk  or  flalk  itfelf : 
that  is,  the  balls  of  the  flalk  continually  and  infenfibly  dtfeends  be¬ 
low  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  hid  ng  itfelf  therein,  is,  both  in 
natuie,  place,  and  office,  chang'd  into  a  true  root.  Thus,  in 
brown-wort,  the  bafe,  finking  by  degrees,  becomes  the  tipper  part 
of  the  root  ;  the  next  year,  the  lower  part;  and  the  next  it  rots 
away,  a  frefh  fupply  coming. 

Bulbs,  tunicated,  thofe  compofed  of  feveral  coats  laid  over  each 
other;  fuch  are  the  roots  of  onion,  jonquil,  and  tulip. 

Bulbs,  fquamous,  are  compofed  of  divers  feales,  laid  alfo  over 
each  other;  luch  is  that  of  the  white  lily.  To  thele  we  may  add, 
the  folid  bulb,  compofed  of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter;  the  ar¬ 
ticulate  bulb,  confilting  of  lamella  linked  together ;  the  duplicate, 
when  there  are  only  two  to  each  plant;  and  the  aggregate,  when 
each  plant  has  a  great  number  of  luch  roots. 

Bulbs  alfo  denote  the  round  fpired  beards  of  flowers. 

BULBOCODIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  them;  one  of 
which  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  upon  Snowdon  in  Wales  ; 
the  other  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  flower  is  tunnel-fhaped,  and  compofed  of  fix  petals  : 
"the  fruit  is  a  triangular  acuminated  capfule,  with  three  cells,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  angular  feeds.  Lemery  obferves,  that  the  root  of 
this  plant  is  purgative.  Ray  fays,  it  is  emetic,  and  hurtful  to  the 
nerves.  The  bruiftd  leaves*  are  recommended  by  Herman  for  a r> 
eryfipelas. 

BULBONACK,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  (o  the  viola  lunaris 
by  fome  authors,  and  known  by  that  of  fatin  and  horujly  in  our 
gardens. 

BULBOUS,  or  Bulbose  plant,  that  which  has  a  bulb. 

BUL13US  vepiflorius,  in  phyfic,  a  name  given  to  the  root  muf- 
cari,  or  mu  fit-grape  plant. 

BULCARD,  a  fmalll  fea  fifh,  caught  among  tjie  rocks  on  the 
Corn  ifh  and  other  coafls.  Rondeletius  names  it  galcetta ,  or  alauda 
non  criflata. 

BULEF,  in  botany,  the  willow,  according  to  fome  authors. 

BULEPHORUS,  in  the  eafiern  emperor’s  court,  the  fame  of¬ 
ficer  as  futnnies  rei-  ration  A  Lis. 
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BULEUTiE,  among  the  Greeks  and  Afiatics,  the  fame  with  the 
decur tones  at  Rome,  and  iometimes  denotes  fenators. 

BULGARIAN  language,  the  fame  with  the  Sclavonic. 
BULGOLDA  lapis,  the  (lone  taken  out  of  the  head  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican  animal,  called  bulgodalf.  The  virtue  of  the  bezoar,  as  a  cor¬ 
dial  and  re(i({er  of  poilbns,  is  afcribed  to  it. 

BULIMY,  among  phyficians,  implies  an  enormous  appetite,  or 
an  inordinate  craving  of  food  at  very  (hurt  intervals  ;  attended  with 
fainting  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities. 

It  arifes  from  fume  vicious  and  acrid  humour,  {Emulating  the 
coats  of  the  llomach,  and  a  want  of  nourilhment  from  too  quick  di- 
geftion.  The  diforder  fometimes  proceeds  from  worms,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  but  little  danger  in  it,  becaufe  the  effects  ceafe  on  their 
being  deflroyed. 

But  the  diflemper  is  very  dangerous,  when  followed  by  large 
evacuations  or  colliquations  of  the  body  :  and  efpecially  when  after 
receiving  food,  while  the  (lomach  isyet  full,  the  patient  is  feizedwith 
fainting  fits  :  for  when  thole  things  which  ought  to  give  mod  re¬ 
lief,  prove  of  none,  or  ill  effect,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  great  diforder  in  the 
tone  of  the  jjomach. 

The  canine  appetite  alfo,  when  the  vomiting  or  flux  is  obflinate,  is 
not  void  of. danger :  for  it  commonly  degenerates  into  a  cachexy, 
dropfy,  lientery,  atrophy,  and  other  fatal  cl i (tempers. 

For  the  methods  of  cure,  while  the  patient  is  under  the  fainting 
fit,  it  is  uftial  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  things  as  remarkably  affetl 
the  fen fe  of  fmelling:  as  bread  lopped  in  wine,  roaffed  fwine’s  flelh, 
or  kid,  and  in  general  all  fuch  things  as  have  a  nidorons  and  well- 
favoured  fmell.  It  is  fometimes  the  pradice  likewife  to  comprefs 
the  extremities  of  the  patients,  to  prick  them  in  every  part,  mb  their 
ears,  pull  them  by  the  cheeks,  and  by  the  hair.  When  they  are  come 
to  themfelves  from  the  lipothymy,  the  moil  proper  thing  to  give 
them  in  the  firft  place,  is  wine,  and  after  that  other  food.  In  our 
future  management  they  are  to  be  reltored  by  fuch  meats,  as  are  of 
good  and  quick  nutrition,  but  difficult  of  alteration  and  digeflion: 
they  are  alfo  to  be  treated  with  fuch  things  as  refrigerate  and 
flrengthen.  By  this  method  they  are  greatly  benefited,  and  in  pro- 
cefsof  time  are  reflored  to  a  good  temperament. 

Evacuation  is  to  be  performed,  either  by  vomit  or  purge  ;  and 
that  by  means  of  fuch  remedies  as  are  proper  for  thole  who  labour 
under  a  want  of  appetite.  Galen  commends  the  biera  made  into  pills. 

BULITHOS,  lapis  bovintts,  a  (tone  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  kid- 
nies,  or  urinary  bladder  of  oxen.  Naturalifls  give  divers  inftances 
hereof.  • 

BULK  of  a  Jhip,  implies  the  whole  cargo  (towed  in  the  hold. 
Hulk.- beads,  certain  partitions  built  up  in  different  places  of  a 
fhip,  in  order  to  form  the  various  apartments.  The  bulk-head  afore 
is  the  partition  between  the  forecaltle  and  gratings  in  the  head,  and 
in  which  are  the  chafe-ports.  See  Plate  125 ,  fig.  2,  No.  48,  See. 

BULL,  among  ecclefialtical  writers  implies  a  written  letter,  dif- 
patched  by  order  of  the  pope,  from  the  Roman  chancery,  and  fealed 
with  lead.  It  is  written  on  parchment,  by  which  it  is  diftinguiflied 
from  a  brief. 

The  bulls  brought  into  France  are  limited  and  moderated  by  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  land,  befoie  they  are  regiftered  ;  nor  is  any 
thing  admitted  till  it  hath  been  well  examined,  and  found  to  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  :  thofe 
words,  proprio  motu,  in  a  bull,  are  fufficient  to,  make  the  whole  be 
rejected  in  France. 

Nor  do  the  Spaniards  admit  the  papal  bulls  implicitly  ;  but,  having 
been  examined  by  the  king’s  council,  if  there  appear  any  reafon  for 
not  executing  them,  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  pope  by  a  liippli- 
cation  ;  and  the  bull,  by  this  means,  remains  without  effect  :  and 
the  like  method  of  proceeding  with  the  court  of  Rome  is  ob- 
ferved  by  mod  of  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  in  the  papal  com¬ 
munion. 

To  fulminate  bulls ,  is  to  make  publication  thereof,  by  one  of  the 
three  commiffaries  to  whom  they  are  directed  ;  whether  he  be  the 
bifhop  or  official.  This  publication  is  fometimes  oppofed  ;  but 
when  it  is,  the  fault  is  not  charged  to  the  pope,  who  ifl'ued  the  bull; 
but  an  appeal  is  brought  to  him  again!!  the  perfon  who  is  fuppofed 
to  make  it :  thus  the  fault  is  laid,  where  it  is  known  not  to  be  jult, 
to  evade  affronting  the  pontiff.  Sec  Fulmination. 

Bull,  golden,  an  edi£t  or  imperial  conftitution,  made  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  1 V.  and  efleemed  as  the  magna  charta ,  or  fundamental 
law  of  the  German  empire. 

It  is  dignified  with  the  epithet  golden,  from  it’s  having  a  golden 
feal  appended  to  it  with  cords  of  red  and  yellow  filk.  On  one  fide 
Of  this  feal  the  emperor  is  reprefented  fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on 
the  other  the  capital  of  Rome.  The  original  of  this  edift,  which 
is  in  Latin  and  written  on  vellum,  is  preferved  at  Francfort. 

Bulls,  golden,  were  in  ufe  for  a  conliderable  time  amon»  the 
ealtern  emperors,  leaden  ones  being  confined  to  matters  of  a  fmaller 
moment. 

Bulls, fiver,  were  lefs  frequently  ufed  than  the  golden. 

Bulls,  leaden,  were  ufed  by  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  man- 
dees  of  their  court,  by  the  king  of  France,  Sicily,  ^rc.  and  by  bifhops 
patriarchs,  and  pontiffs.  Silvefler,  Leo  I.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Stephen  111.  ufed  leaden  bulls  foearly  as  in  the  eighth  century.  Pope 
Pafchai  II.  firft  introduced  the  practice  of  finking  the  fnnire  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  their  bulls,  which,  added  to  their  own  names' 
has  been  followed  by  the  later  popes. 

Bul ls,  waxen,  were  in  frequent  ufe  among  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  fealed  Utters  with  red  or  green  wax  to  their  wives,  mothers, 
and  Ions  1  he  Normans  are  faid  to.  haveTrft  brought  the  cufiom 
into  England.  0 


Lull,  taunts,  in  natural  hifiory,  the  male  of  the  ox  kind. 

1  he  bull  kept  for  propagating  tile  fpecies,  fhould  have  a  quic 
Countenance,  his  forehead  broad  and  curled,  his  eyes  black  an 
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large,  bis  boms  large,  fhort,  and  thick,  his  neck  fleihy,  his  belly  long 
and  large,  his  hair  fmooth  like  velvet,  his  bread  big,  his  back  fira^ 
and  flat,  his  buttocks  fquare,  his  thigh  found,  his  legs  rtrait,  and  his 
joints  fhort ;  this  fort  of  bull  is  the  bell  for  breed,  and  makes  the  beft 
ox  for  draught. 

One  bull  fuffices  for  fifty  cows,  fome  fay  fixty.  His  befi  age  is 
about  two,  or  from  one  to  three,  before  he  arrives  at  his  full  mowth 
when  he  grows  heavy  and  fluggifh.  From  that  time,  being  of  r.o 
further  ufe  in  breeding,  he  is  ufually  gelt,  and  makes  what  they  call 
a  bull- flag,  or  bull-fc g,  to  be  fatted  for  the  market. 

When  thefe  creatures  are  intended  to  breed,  the  better  the  land  is 
the  larger  fort  of  beads  are  to  be  chofen,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
profit.  But  of  whatfoever  fort  the  breed  is,  the  bull  fhould  always 
be  of  the  fame  country  with  the  cow,  otherwife  it  never  fucceeds  fo 
wel  1 . 

Thofe  who  triumphed,  in  ancient  times,  facrificed  a  bull,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  capitol.  Bulls  were  alfo  offered  to  Apollo  and 
Neptune. 

Bull,  African,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  fmall  wild  bull,  common  in 
Africa,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  bubalus  of  the  ancients. 

Bull,  Peri  Hus’ s,  was  a  hollow'  brazen  engine  of  torture  in  the 
fhape  of  a  bull;  wherein  perfons  being  fhut  up,  and  fire  applied, 
their  ciies  refeinbled  the  roaring  of  that  quadruped. 

Hull’s  blood,  frefii  drawn,  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  poifon,  as 
coagulating  in  the  llomach :  but  fomc  have  quefiioned,  and  others 
denied  the  fa£L 

Bull’s  gall,  is  an  intenfe,  pungent,  and  acrimonious  bitter; 
whence  fome  ufe  it  for  deftroying  worms. 

Bull,  bannal,  is  a  bull  kept  by  a  lord,  who  has  a  right  to  enjoin 
all  his  tenants  to  bring  their  cow's  to  be  ferved  by  him.  See  the 
article  Bannalis. 

Bull,  free,  the  fame  with bannal-^«//. 

Bulls,  wild.  The  wfild  bulls,  now  fo  numerous  on  the  continent 
of  Ameiica,  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from  one  bull  and  feven  cows, 
w'hich  were  carried  thither  by  fome  of  the  firfi  conquerors. 

In  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  the  French  buccaneers  purfue  bulls 
with  dogs,  and  kill  them  with  fire-arms.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
Spanifh  toradors  chafe  them  on  horfe-back,  armed  with  a  long  lance, 
at  the  end  o!  which  is  a  half-moon  of  (harp  fteel.  Having  drawn  a 
number  of  the  horned  kind  together,  they  let  the  cows  efcape,  but 
dexteroufly  take  th e  bulls  with  their  half-moons  on  the  hind  legs,  by 
which,  difabling  them  from  flight,  they  are  eafily  difpatched. 

Bul  L-fghting,  a  (port  or  exercife  much  in  vogue  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portuguefe,  confiding  in  a  kind  of  combat  of  a  cavalier  or 
torador  againft  a  wild  bull,  either  on  foot  or  on  horfe-back,  by  riding 
at  him  with  a  lance. 

Bull -run id ng ,  denotes  a  feudal  cufiom  obtaining  in  the  honour  of 
Tudbury,  in  Staffordlhire,  where  anciently,  on  the  day  of  theAffump- 
tion  of  our  Lady,  a  bull  was  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minftrds, 
who,  it  they  could  catch  him  before  he  palled  the  river  Dove,  were 
to  have  him  for  their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  receive  each  forty 
pence;  in  confideration  of  which  cufiom,  they  pay  twenty  pence 
yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

Bull  and  boar.  By  the  cufiom  of  fome  places,  the  parfon  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for  the  ufe  of  his  parilhioners,  in  confi¬ 
deration  of  his  having  tythes  of calves,  pigs,  Sec. 

Bull’s  eye ,  in  meteorology,  a  little  dark  cloud,  reddifh  in  the 
middle,  chiefly  appearing  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  thus  de¬ 
nominated  by  the  Portuguefe,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  it,  inftantly 
take  down  their  fails,  as  knowing  that  a  terrible  florm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  whirlwind  is  at  hand. 

Bull’s  eye,  amongft  feamen,  a  piece  of  wood  hollowed  like  a 
large  ring,  having  the  end  of  a  rope  fpliced  round  the  outer  edge  of 
it,  and  another  pafling  through  the  middle  of  it.  It’s  ufe  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  running  rope  from  being  chafed  or  fretted  by  the  otha-, 
which  confines  it  in  a  certain  fmiation  required. 

Bull  -finch,  in  ornithology,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  loxia,  with 
a  black  head,  and  a  red  bread.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
fparrow  ;  and  it’s  wings  are  elegantly  variegated  with  black  and 
red. 

This  is  a  very  pernicious  bird  in  gardens  and  orchards.  They 
feed  on  the  young  buds  of  trees  in  fpring,  which  contain  the  blof- 
loms  for  the  dimmer's  fruit.  The  black-thorn  or  floe-tree  is  the 
great  favourite  of  the  bull-finch,  and  keeps  him  employed  in  the 
hedges  in  mild  weather  ;  but  if  the  latter  end  of  the  winter  hath 
been  fevere,  and  thefe  fhrubs  are  backward  with  their  buds  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  he  then  comes  into  the  garden,  the  trees  growing  there  being 
forwarder  than  thofe  in  the  field  in  a  cold  fpring;  they  will  fome- 
titnes  come  in  fuch  numbers,  as  Jo  take  off  all  the  buds  from  the 
currants,  plums,  Sec.  in  the  gardens  of  a  whole  town  in  a  few 
days. 

Bull  frog,  the  Jargefl  kind  of  ffog. 

I  his  is  a  fpecies  of  frog  common  in  Sweden,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  with  four  divided  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and- five 
webbed  ones  on  the  hinder.  When  the  limbs  are  extended,  i  t  mea- 
fures  near  two  feet :  it  is  very  voracious,  and  will  frequently  f wallow- 
young  ducks  and  other  fowl:  it’s  croaking  is  fo  loud,  as  to  refemble 
the  roaring  of  a  bull;  whence  it’s  name.  See  the  article  Frog. 

HuLL-head,  the  Englifh  name  given  to  a  fmall  fifh  of  th 6  coitus 
kind,  found  very  frequently  in  fhallovv  running  waters,  and  called 
by  the  ancients  baetus,  and  catus ;  called  alfo  Miller’s  thumb. 

HuLL-trout,  a  fifh  of  the  falmon  kind,  caught  in  many  of  the 
rivers  of  England,  and  more  ufually  called  the  feurff.  ‘  •  . 

BULLA,  in  antiquity,  a  golden  ornament,  of  a  globular  figure, 
and  hollow  within,  wherein  was  contained  fome  amulet,  to  lerve 
as  a  prefervative  from  witchcraft  and  envy,  hung  about  the  neck 
by  thofe  who  triumphed  among  the  Romans ;  and  alfo  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  patricians,  and  even  ingenut ,  as  a  badge  of  their  here¬ 
ditary- 
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ditary  nubility  and  freedom,  by  which  they  might  be  animated  to  be¬ 
have  themfelves  worthy  of  their  birth.  When  they  arrived  at  their 
fifteenth  year,  they  laid  afide  the  bulla ,  together  with  the  pratexta , 
and  confecrated  it  to  th c.  Lares. 

Bulla  was  alfo  applied  to  divers  metalline  ornaments,  made 
after  the 'form  of  bulla:.  Such  were  thofe  decorations  tiled  by  the 
ancients  on  their  belts  and  doors. 

Bulia  was  alfo  a  table  hung  up  in  public  courts,  to  diffinguifh. 
the  days  called  fajli  and  nefajli ;  not  unlike  our  calendar. 

Bulla,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  genus  of  worms,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  tejlacea. 

BULLACE -tree.,  in  botany,  a  fpeeies  of  plum-tree. 

BULLARII,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  makers  or  drawers  of 
bulls  and-conft  tuitions. 

BULLARY,  a  collodion  of  papal  bulls.  A.  general  bullary  of  all 
the  papal  conllitutions,  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Sextus  Quintus,  was 
compiled  by  order  of  the  latter  in  1586  ;  fince  which  there  has  been 
pubhihed  a  great  bullary ,  by  Luert.  Cherubin,  containing  the  bulls 
of  all  the  popes,  from  Leo,  in  440,  to  Paul  V.  in  1559  ;  and  fince 
continued  by  others  to  the  year  1676. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball,  or  (hot,  wherewith  fire-arms 
are  loaded.  Mr.  Derham,  from  fome  very  accurate  experiments, 
found,  that  a  bullet ,  lhot  out  of  a  great  gun,  flies  at  it’s  fir  ft  difeharge, 
510  yards  in  five  half  feconds  ;  or  about  feven  miles  in  a  minute  : 
allowing  therefore  the  fun’s  diftance  95,000,000  Englifh  miles,  a 
bullet  would  be  near  26  years  in  it’s  paltuge  at  full  (peed. 

Bullets,  hollow.,  lhells  made  cylindrical,  with  an  aperture  and 
a  fufee  at  one  end,  which  giving  fire  to  the  infide,  when  in  the 
ground,  burfts,  and  has  the  fame  effciSt  with  a  mine.  There  are 
alfo. 

Chain-bullets,  confiding  of  two  balls,  joined  by  a  chain  three  or 
four  feet  apart : 

Branch -bullets,  two  balls  joined  by  a  bar  of  iron  five  or  fix  inches 

apart:  and 

Two-headed  bullets,  called  alfo  angels,  being  two  halves  of  a  bullet 
joined  by  a  bar.  or  chain  :  thefe  are  chiefly  riled  at  fea,  for  cutting  of 
cords,  cables,  fails,  &c. 

The  diameter  of  a  leaden  bullet ,  weighing  one  pound,  is  1.69 
inches,  according  to  Sir  Jonas  Moor;  and  the  diameter  of  any  other 
bullet  is  found  by  dividing  1.69,  inches  by  the  cube-root  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  which  exprefles  how  many  of  them  make  a  pound  ;  or  by  fub- 
traiSling  the  third  part  of  the  logai  ithm  of  the  number  of  bullets  in  the 
pound  from  the  logari  hm  of  1.69,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  diameter  required. 

Bullets  fliot  into  the  water  undergo  a  refradlion.  Swallowing  of 
bullets  has  been  pracliled,  to  remove  iliac  and  colic  pains.  Mr. 
Young  gives  a  cafe,  wherein  this  had  a  terrible  effedl  :  the  bullet 
happening  to  mifs  it’s  way  down),  inftead  of  the  ajbphugus,  got  into 
the  trachea. 

BuLLET-moulds  confift  of  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with  a  handle 
whereby  to  .hold  them;  and  between  the  hemifpheres  is  a  hole, 
called  a  gate;.  at  which  to  pour  in  the  melted  metal.  The  chaps  or 
hemifpheres  of  /w/Z^-moulds  are  firff  punched,  being  blood-red 
hot,  with  a  round-ended  punch  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  in¬ 
tended  bullets.  Tocleunfe  the  infides,  they  make  ufe  of  a  bullet- 
bore.  , 

Bullet-iU/t,.  is  a  fleel  fhank,  having  a  globe  at  one  end, 
wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a  mould  clean,  of  the  fize  in¬ 
tended. 

Bullet- /Vs//.  Spanifh  or  Swedifh  bars  of  iron  are  thus  called. 

BULLIMENTA,  in  chemiftry,  the  wafhing  and  fanning  of 
gojd  and  filver  veflels  in  proper  liquors,  to  make  them  brighter. 

BULLIMONY,  or  Bollimong,  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts 
of  grains,  as  oats,  peas,  and  vetches ;  alfo  called  maflin  or  mong- 
corn. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  fiiverin  the  mafs. 

Thofe  metals  are  called  bullion,  both  before  and  after  they  are 
refined,  when  melted  down  in  bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  unwrought 

body. 

No  nation  can  ever  be  confiderable  in  trade,  that  prohibits  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  bullion.  And  it  is  more  for  the  public  advantage,  to 
export  gold  or  filver  coined  than  uncoined;  fince,  in  the  former,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  the  manufacture. 

Bullion  alfo  implies  the  place  where  the  king’s  exchange  is 
kept,  or  where  gold  and  filver  is  brought  in  the  lump  to  be  tried,  or 
exchanged. 

BULLITION,  denotes  the  effeCt  arifing  from  the  mixture 
of  different  liquors,  which  is  often  a  quantity  of  bubbles,  or 

froth. 

BULTEL,  a  term  ufed  by  millers  to  denote  the  bran,  or  refufe 
of  meal  after  dreffing. 

Bultel,  Bulter,  or  Boulter,  is  alfo  a  bag  wherein  meal  is 

dreffed. 

BULTER-r/s///,  a  linen  or  hair  cloth,  wherein  flour  or  meal  is 
lilted  or  fearced. 

Bulters  are  flrong  lines,  500  feet  long,  v\  ith  60  hooks  eight  feet 
afunder,  and  baited  with  pilchards  ormackrel,  which  are  ufed  on  the 
coaflol  Cornwall  in  the  lifhery  of  congers.  They  are  funk  to  the 
ground  by  a  (tone  faflened  to  them ;  and  fuch  a  number  of  thefe  are 
lometimes  tied  together,  as  to  extend  a  mile  in  length. 

EULWARK,  an  ancient  fortification,  the  fame  which  the  mo¬ 
derns  call  Rampart  ;  which  fee. 

BUMTaa/,  in  fea-language,  a  finall  boat  ufed  to  fell  vegetables, 
&c.  to  lhips  ly intj  at  a  diltance  from  the  fhore. 

BUMBUNNY,  a  name  applied  by  the  people  of  Guinea  to  a 
plant,  ufed  by  them  as  an  emetic. 

BUM1CILLI,  a  fe£l  of  Mahometans,  in  Africa,  fait!  tube 
great  forcerers:  they  fight  againff  the  devil,  as  they  fay;  and  frc- 
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quently  run  about  covered  with  blood  and  bruifes  in  a  great  fright : 
t  ey  ometimes  counterfeit  combats  with  him  at  noon-day,  and  in  the 
pi  deuce  of  numbers  of  people,  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours, 
wnh  darts, javelins,  feimitars,  Arc.  laying  defpeiately  about  them,  till 
they  tall  down  on  the  ground  opprefled  with  blows:  after  refiing  a 
moment,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  and  walk  off. 

.  RUMKIN,  or  Boom  kin,  in  naval  affairs,  a  ffiort  boom  or  bar  of 
timber,  projecting  from  each  bow  of  a  fliip,  to  ilretch  the  lower  edge 
of  the  fore-fail  to  windward.  It  is  confined  to  the  fnip’s  bow  by  a 
ftrong  rope-  J 

BUN,  the  dry  flalk  of  hemp  after  the  rind  is  dripped  off. 

BUNCII,  a  duller  or  affelnblage  of  certain  things,  as  of  o-rapes, 
currants,  &c.  0  1 

Bunch  likewife  fignifies  a  tumor,  or  protuberance,  onan  animal 
or  vegetable  body. 

Bunc  h,  in  forgery,  implies  an  elevation  of  the  back,  arifing  from 
an  exterior  luxation  of  the  vertebra  thereof. 

The  cure  is  begun  bv  keeping  emollients  for  a  confiderable  time 
on  the  vertebra,  whereby  toloofen  the  ligaments;  and  is  finifhed  by 
applying  an  iron  boddice,  which,  by  compreifing  the  vertebra , 
gradually  drives  them  b;uk  to  their  natural  fituation. 

Bunches,  otheryvife  called  knobs,  warts,  and  wens,  in  horfes,  are 
difeafes  arifing  from  foul  meat,  bruifes,  hard  labour,  or  the  like; 
whereby  the  blood  becoming  putrefied  and  foul,  fuch  excrefccncies 
arc  produced.. 

BUNCHED  cods,  among  florifls,  thofe  which  jut  out, and  wherein 
the  feed  is  lodged. 

O 

Bunched  roots,  are  round  roots  with  knobs  or  knots  in  them. 
Seethe  articles  Bulr  and  Root. 

BUNG,  the  flopple  or  plug  of  a  cafk,  barrel,  or  the  like.  Some 
leave  the  bung  open  for  fome  time,  after  tunning  new  wine,  that 
when  the  liquor  comes  to  work,  there  may  be  vent  for  the  froth  or 
feum,  and  that  the  hoops  may  not  be  in  danger  of  bluffing  by  the 
violence  of  the  fermentation.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  veffel  fhould  be 
hooped  with  iron. 

BUNIAS,  or  navew,  in  botany,  corn  or  fquare-podded  rocket,  a 
genus  of  the  tetr  adynamia  filiquofa  clafs  of  plants.  It  is  fown  in 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  April :  the  root  is  ufed  in  food,  and  the  feed 
in  phyfic.  The  feeds  are  faid  to  be  heating,  drying,  abflerging; 
aperitive,  and  digeflive;  and  to  be  inimical  to  venery. 

BUNK  ,  or  Bunken,  a  word  frequent  among  Arabian  phyficians, 
and  fuppofed  to  denote  an  aromatic  root,  ufed  in  cardiac,  flomachic, 
and  carminative compofitions.  See  Leucacantha. 

BUNT,  in  naval  affairs,  the  middle  part  of  any  fquare  fail,  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  and  hence 

Bunt -lines,  are  final  1  ropes  paffed  up  behind  the  yards,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  a  block  or  pully  on  the  yard,  reach  down  before  their 
refpe£live  fails;  to  the  foot-rope  or  bottom  of  which  they  are  faf- 
tened  in  fmall  holes  of  the  rope  called  cringles.  Their  ufe  is  to 
haul  the  bunt  of  the  fail  dole  up  to  the  yard,  when  it  is  to  be 
brailed  up,  or  furled.  See  the  articles  Brail  and  Furl. 

BUNTINE,  a  thin  woollen  fluff,  of  which  they  ufually  make  the 
colours  and  fignals  of  a  fhip. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  emberiza, 
It’s  head  refembles,  in  fome  meafure,  that  of  a  rail;  the  chin, 
bread,  and  belly,  are  of  a  yellovvifh  white  ;  the  throat  hath  oblong 
black  fpots ;  the  tail  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  dufky  red 
colour.  It  generally  fits  and  lings  upon  the  higheft  twigs  of  trees 
and  fhrnbs 

BUONACCORDO,  a  fmall  ffringed  mufical  inffrument,  refem- 
bling  a  fpinet  or  harpfichord,  and  uled  by  children  to  learn  to  play 
on,  becaufe  of  the  (hortnefs  of  their  fingers. 

BUOY,  at  fea,  a  fhort  piece  of  wood,  or  a  clofe-hooped  barrel, 
faflened  fo  as  to  float  diredlly  over  the  anchor,  that  the  men,  who  go 
in  the  boat  to  weigh  the  anchor,  may  know  where  it  lies. 

Buoy  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  or  cork,  fometimes  an  empty  cafk, 
well  clofed,  fwimming  on  the  fur  face  of  the  water,  and  taffened,  by 
a  chain  or  cord,  to  a  large  done,  piece  of  broken  cannon,  or  the  like, 
ferving  to  mark  the  dangerous  places  near  a  coafl,  as  rocks,  fhoalg, 
wrecks  qf  veffels,  anchors,  &c. 

There  arc  fometimes,  inftead  of  buoys,  pieces  of  wood  placed  in 
form  of  marts,  in  confpicuous  places;  and  fometimes  large  trees  are 
planted  in  a  particular  manner,  in  number  two  at  lead,  to  be  taken 
in  a  right  line,  the  one  hiding  the  other,  fo  as  the  two  may  appear 
to  the  eye  no  more  than  one. 

Con  e-buoys,  are  thofe  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  floating  over  danger¬ 
ous  banks  and  Ilia! low  places. 

Nun-i5«7yj-,  are  ftiaped  like  the  middle  fruffum  of  two  cones,  abut¬ 
ting  upon  a  common  bafe  tapering  at  each  end. 

WooDEN-^w-yr,  arefolid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes  in  the  fhape 
of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  of  a  nun-buoy. 

Cable-iGspf,  are  common  caiks  employed  to  buoy  up  the  cable  from 
rocky  ground. 

Buoy ,JJingsof  ropes  faflened  to  the  buoy,  by  which  it  is  bung, 
and  fpliced  round  it  like  the  braces  of  a  drum. 

Buoy,  to  Jlream  the,  is  to  let  the  anchor  fall  while  the  ffiip  has 


way. 

Buoy  up  the  cable,  is  to  fallen  fome  pieces  of  wood,  barrel,  &c. 
to  the  cable,  near  the  anchor,  that  the  cable  may  not  touch  ground, 
in  cafe  it  be  foul  or  rocky,  led  it  fhould  be  fretted  and  cut  off. 

Buoy  -rope,  (he  rope  which  fallens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor.  It’s 
length  fhould  be  little  more  than  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the 
anchor  lies ;  and  it  fhould  be  ltrong  enough  to  draw  up  the  anchor 
when  the  cable  is  broke. 

BUOYANT,  fomething,  which,  by  it’s  aptnefs  to  float,  bears  up 
other  more  ponderous  and  heavy  bodies. 

BUPHAGA,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  pica,  in  Senegal,  of  which 
there  is  but  one  fpeeies. 

BUPHONIA, 
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BUPHONIA,  from  /?'<?>  ox,  and  0wvV),  /laughter ,  an  ancient 
Athenian  fead  or  ceremony,  denominated  from  a  bullock  flaiil 

therein,  with  quaint  formalities.  _ 

The  origin  of  the  buphonia,  we  are  told,  is  this  :  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox;  but  it  once  happened,  at  the 
feaft  of  the  diipolia,  that  an  ox  eat  the  corn,  others  fay  the  cakes, 
which  had  been  drcffed  for  the  fuerifice.  Thaulon  the  pried,  en¬ 
raged  at  this,  prefently  killed  him,  and  fled  for  it.  On  which  the 
Athenians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  gods,  and  feigning  them- 
felves  ignorant  who  had  committed  the  fail,  brought  the  bloody  ax 
before  the  judges,  where  if  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  Condemned.  And,  in  memory  of  this  event,  a  feaft  was 
inftituted  under  the  denomination  of  buphotna  ;  in  which  it  was 
(fill  cuflotnary  for  the  pried  to  fly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about 
the  {laughter  of  the  ox.  .  1 

BUPHTHALMUS,  a  name  applied  by  fomeof  the  ancient  bo- 
tanids  to  the  common  great  honfeleek,  or  sedum  majus ,  from  the 
manner  of  it’s  growing  in  clufters,  refcmbling  the  eyes  of  large 

animals.  -  i 

BUPRESTIS,  in  zoology,  a  fort  of  oblong  cantharide<>,  of  a 
Pinking  fmell,  and  very  fevere  bite:  they  are  a  genus  of  infedls  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  like  bridles,  and 
about  the  length  of  the  bread;  the  head  is  half  retrafted  into  the 
thorax.  There  are  twenty-feven  fpecies  of  this  infedt,  mod  of  them 
natives  of  the  Indies. 

BURACO  de  velta,  in  ichthyology,  a  fifh  caught  on  the  Brafihan 
lhores,  and  more  ufually  known  among  authors  by  the  name  guuibi- 
coara,  there  given  it. 

BURBARUS,  a  name  applied  by  fome  writers  on  fifhes  to  the 
common  carp.  See  the  article  Cyprinus. 

BURBER,  an  Egyptian  piece  of  money  ;  being  a  thick  piece  of 
copper,  about  thelize  of  a  fixpence  ;  twelve  of  them  make  a  mediae 
in  that  country. 

BURBOT,  mujlela  Jhmatilis ,  the  gadus  lota  of  Linnaeus  ;  a  fifh 
common  in  the  Trent,  and  many  other  of  our  rivers,  and  in  other 
places  called  the  eel-pout. 

BURCA,  among  the  Turks,  an  appellation  given  to  the  rich  co¬ 
vering  of  the  door  of  the  h.oufe  at  Mecca;  it  is  :en  feet  long,  and  ; 
five  wide  ;  on  it  arc  feveral  figures  and  Arabic  letters,  very  richly 
embroidered  in  gold,  on  a  ground  of  red  and  green.  They  carry 
this  about  in  their  fojemn  proceflions;  and  it  is  often  made  to  flop, 
that  the  people  may  touch  it. 

BURDA,  a  name  given  by  middle-age  writers  to  a  garment  made 
ofrufhes. 

BURDACK,  an  Egyptian  veffel,  which  fheep  ufually  drink  out 
of  at  Cairo.  They  are  made  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  earth,  which  is  | 
fuppofed  to  cool  the  water,  and  are  always  fet  to  the  north,  to 
keep  the  cooler,  and  covered  with  a  drainer,  to  prevent  any  thing 
falling  into  the  water ;  they  are  of  fo  porous  a  (Irudture,  that  the 
water  put  into  them  will  get  through  them  in  a  few  days. 

BURDEN,  or  Burthen,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  a  load  or 
weight,  fuppofed  to  be  as  much  as  a  man,  horfe,  &c.  can  well 
carry.  Kingelberg  recommends  the  bearing  of  burdens  as  the  bed 
fort  of  exercife  ;  efpecially  to  drengthen  men  of  dudy. 

Burden  alfo  implies  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodities.  A 
burden  of  gad-deel  is  two  fcore,  or  120  pounds. 

Burden  of  a  ffjip,  is  the  weight  or  meafure  of  any  fpecies  of 
goods  the  fhip  will  carry.  The  burden  or  tonnage  of  a  fhip  is  found 
by  builders  in  the  following  manner :  they  meafure  the  length  of 
the  keel  taken  within  board,  and  the  breadth  of  the  midfhip  boom, 
taken  alfo  within  board:  thefe  two  dimenfions  they  multiply  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  produdt  they  multiply  by  the  depth  of  the  hole,  taken 
from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part  of  the  upper-  i 
deck  plank,  and  divid»-the  lad  product  by  94 ;  the  quotient  is  the 
tonnage  required.  See  the  article  Fk eight. 

Burden,  Jhips  of,  denote  thofe  of  a  larger  and  heavier  fort,  car- 
rying  50c  tons,  or  upwards. 

Burden,  or  Burdon,  in  mufic,  the  drone  or  deeped  found  of 
an  organ,  produced  by  the  thicked  pipe.  The  word  is  French, 
bourdon,  which  fome  will  have  originally  to  fignify  buz,  or  hum,  as  ! 
that  of  bees.  The  modern  bourdon  anfwers  to  the  note  %qo<r\ap.tavo-  '< 
of  the  Greeks. 

Burden  alfo  fignifies  the  pipe,  or  ftring  itfelf,  which  emits  fuch 
found. 

Burden,  figuratively,  denotes  a  difficulty,  oppredion,  afflidtion  ; 
or  any  thing  that  affedfs  a  perfon  with  wearinefs,  or  becomes  irkfome.  ! 
The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  danza,  are  called  the  burden  \ 
of  a  fong. 

BURDO,  in  phyfiology,  a  mongrel  bead  of  burden  produced 
by  a  horfe  and  die-ais  ;  whereas  a  mule  is  produced  between  a  male 
ais  and  a  mare. 

Burdo,  or  Burdon,  a  term  given  by  middle-age  writers  to  a 
pilgrim’s  long  dad',  as  doing  the  office  of  a  mule,  or  other  vehicle, 
on  that  occafion. 

BURDOCK,  bardana,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  poly- 
gamia  cequalis  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  two  of  which 
grow  on  highway  fides,  and  are  diffidently  known  by  the  burs 
which  dick  to  the  clothes.  The  Fird  is  ordered  for  medicinal  ufe. 

Burdock,  greater,  bardana  major,  called  alfo  lappa  major ,  perfo- 
nata  arB'ium  DioJ'coridis ,  Britannica ,  clot-burr,  or  great  bur-dock. 

It  is  the  arclium  lappa ,  or  the  artllum  major,  foliis  cordatis  inermibus 
petialatis  of  Linnaats.  The  roots  have  very  little  fmell,  but  a  fweet- 
ifh  tade,  with  alight  bitterilhnefs  and  roughnefs.  Boiled  in  water, 
they  impart  a  brownifli  colour,  and  a  foft  vapid  kind  of  tade.  Ex¬ 
tracts,  however  made,  are  as  inlipid  as  the  root.  They  are  chiefly 
recommended  as  diuretic  and  antifcorbutic  ;  but  are  alfo  ufed  againft 
rhcumatifms,  the  lues  venerea,  and  in  all  cafes  in  common  in  which 


China  and  farfaparilla  roots  are  ufed,  for  it  refembles  them  in  all 
their  fenfible  qualities. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  mote  faline  than  the  roots,  and  have 
none  of  their  fweetnefs.  The  feeds  are  bitter,  and  {lightly  aromatic  : 
they  areedeemed  by  many  as  one  of  the  greated  lithontriptics  known. 
A  dram  of  them  is  a  dr.fe  as  a  diuretic  ;  but  the  prickly  matter  on 
their  furface  mud  be  well  removed  before  adminidcring  them.  The 
bed  method  of  tiling  this  plant  as  a  medicine  is  in  the  form  of  a 
decodfion,  in  which  the  root  only  is  boiled,  e.  g. 

R  Rad.  Bardan.  g  ij.  aq.  purae  ft>  iij.  coq.  ad  confumpt.  ft)  t. 
&  adde  tart,  vitriolat.  3  ij. 

Burdock,  leffer,  bardana  minor,  called  alfo  lappa  minor,  xan* 
thium,  or  loufe-bur,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  pentandria  clafs.  The 
dalk  is  juicy,  the  leaves  oblong,  and  (harp  pointed,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ilh  green.  The  flowers  are  inconfiderable,  but  the  fruit  is  a  rough 
capfule,  containing  a  Angle  feed.  From  this  roughnefs  of  the  fruit 
it  is  called  a  burdock,  though  not  in  the  lead  allied  to  that  plant. 
It  grows  in  rich  fat  foils,  and  is  found  on  fome  commons.  There 
are  four  fpecies.  It’s  juice  is  commended  ageinft  fcrophulous  dif- 
orders. 

BURDONARI  I,  thofe  pilgrims  who  went  out  of  devotion  tothq 
holy  land  ;  fo  called  from  burdo,  the  daff  they  travelled  with. 

BURDUNCULUS,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  the 
plant  ufually  called  buglojfum  echioidcs  capitalis  cardui  benedidli. 

BURGAGE,  a  tenure  proper  to  borough-towns,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  hold  both  their  houfes  and  lands  of  the  king,  or  other 
lord,  at  a  certain  yearly  rent.  See  the  article  Borough  Englijh. 

Burgage  alfo  implies  the  rent,  or  quit  rent,  paid  to  the  chief 
lord  in  a  town  or  borough,  for  the  houfes  and  tenements  therein. 

Burgage  likewife  obtains  in  the  laws  of  Normandy. 

Burgage-//?.",  a  tenure,  whereby  the  tenants  were  exempted 
from  the  fervice,  after  having  paid  their  rent  to  the  fuperior  lord.  • 

BURGAU,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  fpecies  of  fea-fnail,  of  the 
lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind,  very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat  re* 
fembling  mother  of  peari,  under  which  name  fome  artificers  ufe 
it. 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  applied  by  French  artificers  to  what 
we  call  mother  of  pearl.  They  do  not  ufe,  in  their  works,  the  com¬ 
mon  nacre- (hell,  but  the  lining  of  the  American  burgau. 

BURGEON,  among  gardeners,  a  knot,  button,  or  bud,  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring.  Frods  are  chiedy  hurtful 
when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear. 

Burgeons  have  ;he  fame  fktn,  pith,  ligneous  body,  and  infertions, 
as  the  dalk  ;  that  is,  all  the  parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  in  the 
former  they  are  more  contracted. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  walled  town,  or  a 
perfon  who  poffeffes  a  tenement  in  fuch  place*  See  Borough. 

Burgejj'es  is  applied  to  the  magistrates  of  fome  towns  ;  as  the  bai¬ 
liff  and  burgefj'es  <>f  Leominder. 

Burgess,  king's ,  was  he  who,  though  redding  in  another’s ju* 
rifdidtion,  was  exempt  fr  m  it,  and  only  fubjedf  to  that  of  the  king, 
unlefs  the  lord  alfo  enjoyed  royal  jurifdidlion.  '• 

Burgess  is  now  generally  ufed  to  fignify  the  reprefentative  of  a 
borough  town  in  parliament.  The  members  for  boroughs  bear 
above  a  quadruple  proportion  to  thofe  for  counties. 

The  right  ofeledlion  of  burgeffes  depends  on  feveral  local  charters 
and  cudoms  :  though,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  the  right  for  the  future 
(hall  be  allowed  according  to  the  lad  determination  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  concerning  it:  and  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  no  freeman, 
except  fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage,  dtall  be  inti- 
tled  to  vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to  his  freedom  twelve 
months  before.  No  perfon  is  eligible  as  a  burgefs,  who  hath  not  a 
clear  eflate  of  30 ol.  a  year.  Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  7. 

BURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary  governor  of  a 
cadle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

The  dignity  of  burggrave  is  much  degenerated  in  fome  parts,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  the  Palatinate.  In  Bohemia,  the  title  buggrave  is  given 
to  the  chief  officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy; 
in  Pruffia,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  officers  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  in  Guelderland,  the  burggrave  of  Nimeguen  is  prefldetit 
of  the  dates  of  the  province. 

BURGH,  the  fame  with  Borough  ;  which  fee. 

Burgh -bote,  principally  denotes  an  aid  or  contribution  levied 
for  the  repairing  of  a  town  or  cadle.  By  the  la w  of  king  Atheldan, 
the  caflles  and  walls  of  towns  were  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote 
levied  every  year,  within  a  fortnight  after  Rogation-days. 

Burgh -breche,  a  fine  impofed  on  the  people  of  a  town,  or  burgh, 
for  the  breach  of  peace  among  them. 

Burgh-wa/Tt,  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  refem- 
bling  the  fee-farm  rents  in  England.  Seethe  article  Mail. 

Burgh -mafler,  otherwife  called  bailiff  and  bar-mader,  an  officer 
in  the  tin  mines,  who  diredts  and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  work¬ 
men,  &c. 

BURGHERMASTERS,  or  Burgmesteks,  chief  magidrates 
in  the  cities  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders.  Burghertnajler , 
in  Holland,  anfwers  to  what  is  called  alderman  and  (henffin  Eng¬ 
land,  attorney  at  Compeigne,  capitoul  at  Thouloufe,  conful  at  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  &c. 

BURGLARY,  a  felonious  breaking  and  entering  into  the  dwel- 
ling-houfe  of  another  perfon,  or  into  a  church,  in  the  night  time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  fome  felony,  whether  the  fame  be  adhially 
executed  or  not.  The  like  offence  committed  by  day  is  called  houfe* 
breaking. 

BURGHMOTE,  a  borough  court,  held  for  a  town  or  borough. 
See  the  articles  Court,  and  Mote.  ’ 

BURGOMAS  TER  of  Greenland,  in  zoology,  a  whimfical  name 
applied  by  the  Dutch  featnen  to  a  fpecies  of  lea-gull,  common  on 
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that  and  other  coads ;  and  which  is  called  martinazzo  by  mod  au¬ 
thors. 

BURGOO,  o t  Burgout,  a  food  common  with  fea-faring  per¬ 
fons ;  and  confifis  of  whole  oatmeal,  or  grits,  boiled  in  water,  till 
they  burft.  In  Scotland  and  Wales  it  is  made  by  mixing  oatmeal 
and  water,  and  boiling  it  into  a  moderate  confidence. 

Burgoo  is  a  cheap  and  drengthenlrig  diet,  and  is  held  by  Cock- 
burn  very  proper  to- correct  that  thicknefs  of  humours  and  coftive- 
nef-  to  which  the  other  diet  of  faiiors  much  difpofes  them. 

BURGWARD,  an  old  Er.glilh  term  for  bulwark  ;  and  is  like- 
wife  extended  to  the  town, and  even  the  country  about  fuch  a  fortrefs. 

BURIAL,  the  aft  or  obfequies  ol  interring  a  dead  body,  and  de- 
pofiting  it  in  the  ground. 

Burial  is  an  office  or  a  debt  of  humanity.  The  defire  of  burial 
has  been  (hong  in  mod  ages,  and  the  denial  of  it  reputed  the  lad 
and  fevered  of  punifhments. 

Some  found  the  obligation  of  burial  on  the  law'  of  nature,  others 
on  the  law  of  nations,  and  others  on  the  divine  law.  It  is  certainly 
warranted  by  them  ali. 

One  of  the  feven  corporal  works  of  mercy,  recited  by  ancient 
divines,  is  burying  the  dead.  The  primitive  chridians  ventured  on 
it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  :  they  never  lerupltci  ir  either  in  times 
of  perfection,  or  of  the  plague,  when  the  greated  dangers  attended 
it.  They  were  always  teuacir  us  ot  the  plain  way  of  burying  by  in¬ 
humation,  and  could  never  he  brought  to  ufe  any  other  ;  reckoning 
it  a  great  piece  of  barbarity  in  their  perle  utors  whenever  they  de¬ 
nied  them  this  decent  interment  after  death,  as  they  fometimes  did, 
either  by  expofing  their  bodies  to  the  fury  of  wild  beads  and  birds 
of  prey,  or  burning  them  in  fcorn  and  derifion  of  their  doftrineof  a 
future  refurreftion.  They  feem  to  have  had  a  particular  averfion  to 
burning;  their  method  was,  to  put  the  body  whole  in  the  ground, 
or,  if  there  was  occafion  for  any  other  way  of  burying ,  they  em¬ 
balmed  tire  body,  and  laid  it  in  a  catacomb. 

The  heathens  believed,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  lay  unburied, 
remained  in  a  wandering  date  during  the  fpaceof  too  years. 

Among  the  Greeks,  drowning  was  no  burial ;  for  which  reafon, 
it  was  a  cudom  to  fallen  to  fome  part  of  their  bodies  a  reward  for 
him  that  lliould  take  them  up,  and  bury  them  in  cafe  they  were  cad 
alhore.  Among  us,  however,  thofe  who  die  at  fea  are  ulually  bu¬ 
ried  there,  unlefs  they  be  near  land :  the  ceremony  is  (hort ;  the 
corpfe  being  fewcd  up  in  it’s  hammock,  or  quilt,  is  thrown  over 
from  the  darboard,  under  the  difcharge  of  a  gun.  It  is  a  great 
difgrace  to  be  thrown  over  the  larboard. 

The  Arwacesj  a  people  of  Guiana,  pulverife  the  bones  of  their 
great  men,  and  drink  them  in  their  liquor. 

Some  nations  among  the  Brafilians  are  did  to  eat  their  dead,  not 
out  of  hunger,  much  lefs  defpite,  but  affeftion  and  reverence. 

The  Romans  in  Britain  burled  their  warriors  near  the  via  flrata, 
or  military  way,  to  put  their  bodies  out  of  danger  of  infult ;  and,  to 
prevent  the  fcattering  of  their  allies  in  hade,  the  whole  army  cad 
on  them  graffy  turfs  ;  which  is  the  origin  of  many  of  the  tumuli  dill 
found  among  us.  Though  burning  was  the  ordinary  ulage  among 
the  Romans,  yet  fome  dill  retained  the  ancient  one  of  burying. 
The  family  of  the  Cornelii  condantly  interred  their  dead  till  the 
time  of  Sylla  the  diftator,  who,  in  his  will,  gave  particular  orders 
to  have  his  body  burnt,  probably  to  avoid  die  indignities  which 
might  have  been  offered  it  after  burial ,  by  the  Marian  faftion,  in 
return  for  the  violence  fhewn  by  Sylla’s  foldiers  to  the  tomb  and 
relics  of  Marius.  Burial  was  denied  by  the  ancients  to  traitors,  pro- 
fcribed  perfons,  filicides,  and  even  frequently  to  enemies  killed  in 
war;  though  this  was  reputed  by  the  more  moral  and  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Among  the  Greeks,  fpend- 
thrrfts  and  infolvent  debtors  were  alfo  refufed  the  rights  of  burial. 

But  the  prohibition  of  burial  is  now  redrifted  to  perfons  excommu¬ 
nicate,  tinbapfized,  and  that  have  laid  violent  hands  on  theinfelves, 
ideots,  lunatics,  and,  in  fome  perfons  excepted,  to  heretics,  to  per¬ 
fons  killed  in  duels,  tilts,  or  tournaments. 

In  Japan,  Peru,  Pegu,  Mexico,  Tartary,  Siam,  and  the  Great 
Mogul’s  dominions,  they  burn  their  dead.  For  the  great  ones,  the 
fires  are  made  with  aromatic  woods,  gums,  balfams,  and  oils.  The 
like  method  obtained  among  the  Jews  as  early  as  Saul’s  time,  whofe 
body  was  burnt  at  Jebelh,  and  his  bones  afterwards  buried.  Afa 
was  burnt  in  the  bed  which  he  had  made  for  himfelf,  filled  with 
fweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  fpices.  The  ancients  buried  out 
of  cities  and  towns  ;  an  ufage  which  we  find  equally  among  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  Among  the  lad,  burying  within  the  walls 
wasexprefsly  prohibited  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  :  Heminem 
mortuum  in  urbe  ne  fepelito,  neve  urito. 

Burying  in  churches  was  allowed  for  the  fird  three  hundred  years 
after  Chrift  ;  but  it  was  feverely  prohibited  by  the  chriltian  empe¬ 
rors  for  many  ages  after.  By  our  common  law,  no  perfon  can  be 
buried  within  the  church,  without  confent  of  the  incumbent,  exclu- 
fively  of  the  bifliop  ;  becaufe  the  freehold  of  the  church  belongs  to 
him,  and  he  is  deemed  the  bed  judge,  who  are  intitled  to  the  fa* 
vour  of  being  buried  in  the  church. 

Burying  in  any  (hroud,  &c.  that  is  not  made  of  (heep’s  wool  only, 
is  by  the  Englifh  law,  30  Car.  II.  dat.  1,  c.  3,  fubjeft  to  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  5/.  and  an  affidavit  lhall  be  made  to  this  purpofe,  either 
to  a  magidrate,  or  the  officiating  minider.  See  the  articles  ClMK- 
tery.  Funeral,  &c. 

Burying  alive,  was  the  punifhment  of  a  VESTAL  who  had  violated 
her  vow  of  virginity.  The  unhappy  priedefs  was  let  down  into  a 
deep  pit  with  bread,  water,  milk,  oil,  a  lamp  burning,  and  a  bed 
to  lie  on  :  but  this  provifion  was  but  (hew,  for  the  moment  (he  was 
at  the  bottom,  they  began  to  cad  in  the  earth  upon  her,  till  the  pit 
was  filled  up. 

ByRiAL,  chriJUan,  that  which  is  performed  in  holy  ground,  and 
with  the  uftial  fervice  or  ceremonies  of  the  church- 
N«.  35.  Vol.  I. 

caUtAjeul-fcot  by  our  Saxon  ancedors.  S  ’ 

Buria  lofunafs,  an  ignominious  kind  of  burial  nht  of  holy 
ground,  under  the  gallows,  or  in  a  highway,  where  feveral  roads 
meetj  and  performed  by  public  hangmen,  or  the  like.  Such  is  that 
of  imcides,  perfons  excommunicated,  ftc. 

Buria  l  of  an  a/s  is  alfo  mentioned  in  fcripture  (Jer.  xxii.  xo.)  as 
a  mark  of  infamy;  and, .in  the  paffage  above  referred  to,  is  prophe¬ 
tically  denounced  aga.nd  Jel.oiakim,  fon  of  Jofiah,  king  of  Judah, 
tor  his  cruelry,  opprelfion,  and  violence. 

the  crucifix,  implied  a  reprefentatlon  of  the  burial  of 
Uhrid,  performed  anciently  every  year  in  churches  on  the  day  of  the 

Burials  in  computations  or  bills  of  mortality,  denote  deaths. 
By  dat.  30  Car.  II.  a  regiller  is  to  be  kept  in  every  pari Ih,  of  all 
perfons  buried  within  the  fame,  or  at  the  common  burial- places 
thereof.  See  the  ariicle  Mortality.  Edimates~Of  the  burials 
are  alfo  kept  in  Brandenburg,  Francfort,  Breflau,  kc. 

Burial  is  alfo  ufecl  for  the  inclofing  of  vegetable  or  mineral 
bodies  in  the  ground,  for  divers  purpofes.  Lord  Bacon  gives  divers 
experiments  ol  burying  fruits,  &c.  for  prefervation  and  condenfation, 
and  to  give  notirilhinent  to  their  refpeftive  trees. 

.  Some  commend  burials  in  the  earth,  others  in  wheat,  to  feafon 
timber  when  fird  felled,  and  make  it  of  more  durable  ufe,  Che- 
miits  fometimes  bury  their  cements.  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  bury 
their  porcelain,  to  give  it  the  greater  beauty. 

BUkIS,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  and  other  ancient  authors; 
to  a  feirrhous  henna ,  caufed  by  a  hard  abfeefs. 

BURLAW,  in  midd'e  age  writers,  country  laws,  or  the  laws 
concerning  country  .affairs. 

BURLESQUE,  a  Jocofe  kind  of  poetry,  chiefly  ufed  by  way  of 
drollery  and  ridicule,  to  deride  either  perfons  or  things. 

Both  the  word  and  thing  feem  to  be  modern  ;  though  fome  mtiin- 
tain  that  one  Raintovius,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  turned  the 
ferious  fubjefts  of  tragedy  into  ridicule:  but,  perhaps,  this  is  a. 
much  better  plea  for  the  antiquity  of  farce  than  of  burlefque. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  Icem  to  have  the  juded  claim  to  the' 
invention  of  burlefque.  The  fird  writer  of  this  kind  was  Bernia, 
who  was  followed  by  Lalli,  Caporalli,  &c.  From  Italy  it  palled 
into  France,  and  became  there  fo  much  the  mode,  that,  in  1649,  a 
fcandalous  book  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  The  Paffion  of  Our 
Saviour,  in  Burlefque  Verfe.”  Thence  it  palled  into  England  ;  but 
though  one  or  two  have  excelled  in  this  fpccies  of  witing,  the  good 
fenfe  of  the  Englifh  never  adopted  or  owned  it. 

BURMANNIA,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  with  a  fmall  flower,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  minute  ovated,  oblong  petals,  firuated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cup:  the  fruit  is  an  involuted  capfule,  of  a  cylinefrico-trigonal 
figure,  formed  of  three  valves,  with  threecells,  wherein  (many  fmall 
feeds  are  contained. 

BURN,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  implies  a  folution  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  a  part  of  the  body  by  the  force  of  fire. 

When  either  fire  itfelf,  or  any  indrument  fufficiently  heated  by  the 
fire,  is  applied  to  any  parts  of  the  body,  the  fibres  and  fmall  velfels 
at  the  place  of  contaft  will  indantly  corrugate  and  burd,  while  the 
blood  and  other  contained  fluids  will  be  extravafated,  and  there 
Aagnate  and  corrupt. 

Burns,  dry,  thofe  occafioned  by  the  application  of  a  naked  fire, 
or  ignited  body,  as  coals,  flame,  red-hot  metals,  gunpowder,  light¬ 
ning,  and  the  like,  which  are  attended  with  a  corrugation  or  (hri- 
velling  of  the  part. 

Burns,  humid,  more  ufually  termed  fealds,  are  thofe  occafioned 
by  fluid  fubdances,  as  hot  water,  oil,  wax,  or  the  like. 

Dry  burns  are  of  a  worfe  kind  than  moid  ones.  Of  the  dry, 
the  word  and  mod  penetrating  of  all  is  that  of  lightning  ;  the 
next  are  thofe  caufed  by  melted  metals  and  gunpowder  ;  the  next, 
by  fats  and  oily  fubftances  ;  the  (lighted  of  all  burns  is  that  by  hot 
water. 

But  as  burns  are  attended  with  confequcnces  proportioned  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire,  they  may  be  divided  into  four  degrees.  The 
fird  and  flighted  is  that  which  occafions  heat,  pain,  and  a  fmall 
vefication  of  the  injured  part,  in  a  (hort  time.  The  fecond  degree 
is  when  the  part  is  indantly  affefted  with  prodigious  pain  and  vehca- 
tion.  The  third  is  when  the  common  integuments  and  fubjacent 
flelh  are  fo  burnt,  that  they  form  a  crud.  The  fourth  is  where 
every  thing  is.  deftroyed  quite  down  to  the  hone.  The  third  degree 
refembles  a  gangrene,  and  the  fourth  a  fphacelus :  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  burns  vc ry  muchrefemble  inflammations,  and  are  known 
in  vt|eir  refpeftive  degrees  by  nearly  the  fame  figns. 

As  a  burn  is  not  unlike  an  inflammation,  in  regard  to  degrees,  fo 
the  method  of  cure  in  both  is  much  the  fame.  When  there  happens 
•  a  flight  burn ,  or  one  of  the  fird  degree,  the  mod  proper  medicines, 
on  ad  accounts,  are  refolvents,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  prin¬ 
cipally  to  beobferved,  the  adringent  and  the  emollient,  Mild  adrin- 
gents  are  fpirit  of  wine  rectified,  or  camphorated  :  let  the  part  af- 
lefted  be  immerged  in  this  fpirit,  and  cfrefully  fomented  with  linen 
cloths  wet  therein.  Emollients  are  of  linfeed,  or  fweet  almonds,  of 
olives,  of  white  lilies,  of  henbane,  &c.  with  thefe  the  part  affefted 
Ihould  be  frequently  anointed.  The  vulgar  method  of  applying  the 
burnt  part  to  a  candle,  or  the  fire,  and  keeping  it  in  that  pofition  as 
long  as  you  can  bear  it',  repeating  this  procefs  till  all  fort  of  heat  and 
pain  is  removed,  is  frequently  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  injured 
part  may  be  fomented  with  water,  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it, 
till  the  pain  and  heat  intirely  difappear. 

When  the  burn  is  of  the  fecond  degree,  which  is  attended  with  a 
blider,  it  feems  improper  to  open  the  veficle,  or  cut  the  (kin  already 
lacerated  ;  but  the  bed  method,  in  this  cafe,  is,  with  all  the  hade 
poflible,  to  apply  one  or  other  ot  the  medicines  prefenbed  hi  the  fird 
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degree,  ami  renewing  it  very  frequently:  if  the  pain  continues,  leni¬ 
tive  remedies  are  ro  beufed  ;  here  the  molt  eligible  medicines  are  the 
fluffed  oil,  Mynlicht’s  ointment,  unguentum  nutritum,  &c.  W  itn 
thefe  the  n.irt  muff  be  often  anointed  ;  or  they  mult  be  fpread  on  linen, 
aijd  bound  to  the  part  affedted  :  as  the  pain  and  heat  gradually  de- 
creafe,  Come  plaftcr,  as  that  of  red  lead,  may  be  applied,  in  order  to 
fmooth  and  reftore  thefkin.  If  this  fecond  degree  be  more  intenie 
than  ordinary,  aiuiaffedts  a  great  part  of  the  body,  it  will  be  necel- 
farv  forthwith  to  takeaway  iome  blood,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  burn,  even  till  the  patient  faints,  in  order  to  prevent  exulce- 
ration,  deformities  by  feams,  and  perhaps  a  gangrene:  after  which 

a  Itrong  cathartic  fhould  be  ufed. 

As  to  the  third  degree,  ity  which  a  cruft  immediately  covers  the 
burnt  part,  it  is  very  difficult,  it  not  abfolutely  impoffible,  to  cure  it, 
without  a  fuppuration.  When  this  happens  in  the  face,  all  diligence 
lhculd  be  11  fed  to  prevent  deformity,  which  may  he  occafioned  by 
a  large  cicatrix  ;  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  ufe  of  all  plalters  atu 
ointments  v\  hatfoever  is  to  be  avoided  :  but  you  cannot  be  too  loir-n¬ 
ous  in  forwarding  the  calling  of  the  efehar,  or  cruft,  and  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  matter  that  is  concealed  under  it  ;  yet  it  (him Id  not  be 
torn  away  with  the  knife,  nor  feparated  with  the  hands  :  the  eahelt 
and  mod  fu  cefsful  method  is  by  the  ufe  of  emollients,  fuch  as  have 
been  mentioned  already,  applied  warm,  and  repeated  till  the  hard 
crufts  feparate  from  the  live  llelh  ;  the  part  ffioukl  be  dreffed  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  at  each  dreffing,  if  you  fhould  obferve  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cruft  tending  to  a  feparation  from  the  reft,  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  with  the  Forceps,  and  the  remaining  cruft  anointed  with  but¬ 
ter,  at  the  fame  time  never. neglecting  the  ufe  of  fomentations.  T  he 
cruft  biing  taken  off,  the  wound  muft  be  cleanfed  and  healed,  the  firft 
of  which"  offices  may  be  executed  by  any  mild  digeftive  ointment, 
mixed  up  with  mel  rofarutn:  the  medicines  ufed  for  healing  are 
principally  unguentum  diapompholvgos,  vel  de  lithargyrio,  &c.but 
if  any  portion  of  the  efehar  is  left  under  thefe  ointments  and  plafters, 
a  danger  follows  of  making  a  deformed  cicatrix,  from  the  conftric- 
tiou  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  from  the  acrimony  of  the  con¬ 
fined  fames.  Evacuations  by  bleeding  and  purging  are  always  to  be 
premifed,  and  proper  regulations,  with  regard  to  diet,  muft  be  com¬ 
plied  with  :  the  belt  method  of  encouraging  the  renovation  of  the 
flein,  is  by  frequently  holding  the  burnt  part  over  the  (team  that  rifes 
lrom  boiling  water.  But  as  to  the  fourth  degree,  which  is  always 
attended  with  extreme  danger,  where  the  burning  has  penetrated  to 
fuch  a  depth  as  to  corrupt  and  mortify  all  before  it,  almoft  to  the 
very  bone,  all  remedies  are  vain  and  nfelefs,  and  there  is  no  other 
.way  of  abiding  the  patient,  but  by  cutting  off  the  affected  limb,  as 
is  done  in  a  Iphacelus. 

BURNET,  in  middle  age  writers,  denotes  brown  cloth,  made  of 
dyed  wool. 

BURNING,  the  aCtion  of  fire  on  fome  fuel,  whereby  the  minute 
parts  thereof  are  torn  from  each  other,  and  put  into  a  violent  motion  ; 
and  fome  of  them  affuming  the  nature  of  fire  themfelves,  fly  off  in 
orient,  while  the  reft  are  reduced  to  afhes,  or  diilipated  in  form  of 
vapour. 

Bunting  confifts  in  a  feparation  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  made  by 
means  of  fire.  Some  conlider  it  as  a  fpecies  of  dilution,  and  fuppofe 
it  effeCted  by  a  dilfolvent  power  inherent  in  fire,  which  aCts  as  a  men- 
itruum  in  refpeCt  of  the  fulphureous  parts  of  bodies.  Dr.  Hooke 
fuppofes  the  menltruum  to  be  air,  or  at  leaft  fome  fubtile,  faline, 
nitrous  fubftance  difftjfed  in  the  air.  See  the  different  articles  Air, 
Calcination,  Calx,  Fire,  and  Phlogiston. 

Burning  is  likewife  applied  to  the  aCtion  of  feveral  things  which 
are  cold  to  the  touch,  or  do  not  contain  fire.  In  which  fenle,  aqua 
fortis  is  faid  to  burn  cloth  ;  certain  fogs  will  burn  or  fcorch  the  corn; 
and  fevere  cold  itfelf  will  burn,  that  is,  have  much  the  fameeffeCls 
on  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  fire  itfelf,  in  caufing  gangrenes;  and 
will  change  the  natural  colour  of  grafs,  and  other  vegetables,  from 
green  to  brown. 

Burning,  extraordinary  cafes  of.  We  have  inftances  of  perfons 
burnt  by  fire  kmdled  with  their  own  bodies.  A  woman  at  Paris, 
who  uled  to  drink  brandy  in  excefs,  was  one  night  reduced  to  alhes 
by  a  fire  from  within,  all  but  her  head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers. 
Novum  Lumen  Piiofphor.  accerif.  Amft.  1717. 

Signora  Corn.  Zangari,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Corn.  Bandi,  an 
aged  lady,  of  unblemithed  life,  near  Cefena  in  Romagna,  underwent 
the  fame  fate  in  March,  1731.  She  had  retired  in  the  evening  into 
her  chamber  fomewhat  indifpofed,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  reduced  to  afhes,  all  except,  her  face,  fkull, 
three  fingers,  and  legs,  which  remained  entire  with  the  llioes  and 
(lockings  on.  The  alhes  were  light,  and,  on  preffing  betwen  the 
fingers,  vaniihed,  leavinga  grofs flinking  moifture  behind,  with  which 
the  floor  was  fmeareil ;  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room,  tyeing 
covered  with  a  moift  eineritious  foot,  which  had  not  oply  fiainedthe 
linen  in  the  ehefts,  but  had  penetrated  into  the  clofet,  as  well  as  into 
the  room  over-head,  the  walls  of  which  were  mUiltened  with  the 
fame  vifeous  humour. 

An  attempt  lias  been  made  to  eftablifh  the  opinion,  that  thefe  de- 
ftroyitig  internal  fires  are  caufed  in  the  entrails  of  the  body,  by  in¬ 
flamed  effluvia  of  the  blood,  by  juices  and  fermentations  in  the  fto- 
mach,  by  the  many  combuflible  matters  which  abound  in  living  bo¬ 
dies,  for  the  ufes  of  life,  and,  finally,  by  the  fiery  evaporations  which 
exhale  from  the  feltlings  of  fpirit  of  wine,  brandies,  and  other  hot  li¬ 
quors,  in  the  tunica  villofaof  the  fto'mach,  and  other  adipofe  or  fat 
membranes  ;  within  which  tliofe  fpirits  engender  a  kind  ot  camphor, 
which  in  the  night-time,  in  fleep,  by  a  full  refpiration,  are  put  in  a 
{Longer  motion,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  fet  on  fire. 

Others  aferibe  tne  caufe  of  fuch  perfons  being  fet  on  fire,  to  light¬ 
ning  ;  and  their  burning  fo  entirely,  to  the  greater  quantity  of  phos- 
fhopus,  and  other combuftible  matter  they  contained. 

it  is  well  known,  that  flafhes  of  light  have  been  often  produced 


from  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  other  animals  by  a  brifk  motion 
Fortunias  Licetus  mentions  a  perfon,  who,  bv  only  rubbing  his  body 
with  his  hand,  could  make  fire  illiie  ;  and  Maffei  relates  the  fame  of 
Signora  CalEndra  Buri  Rambaida  of  Nerona,  who  needed  oniyruo 
her  flelh  with  a  linen  cloth,  to  produce  flashes  of  light.  St-e  the 
articles  Electricity,  Light,  Ph  log  is  ton,  Phosphorus,  dec. 

Burning  is  likewife  a  denomination  given  by  phyficians  to  divers 
dilorders,  on  account  of  a  fenfation  of  heat  that  attends  them.  Ia 
this  fenfe,  we  fay,  a  burning  fever.  See  the  article  Causus.  A 
fpecies  of  madnefs  incident  to  dogs,  is  called  (he  burning  madnefs. 

If  a  mare  which  has  been  covered,  and  ihe  colt  knit  within  her 
be  covered  by  another  horfe,  he  is  faid  to  burn  her. 

Burning  is  alfo  peculiarly  applied  to  the  herpes,  or  ignis  facer. 
Called  ERYSIPELAS  and  urfura. 

Burning,  in  chirurgery,  fignifijs  the  application  of  an  adlual 
cautery,  that  is,  a  red-hot  iron  inltrument,  to  the  part  affedted  • 
otherwife  termed  cauterization.  S-e  t he  article  Cautery. 

Travellers  relate  many  cafes  of  difeafes cured  by  burning;  and  we 
fee  theeffefts  of  it  ourfelvcs  in  horfes,  hounds,  birds  of  prey,  &c. 

A  kind  of  downy  matter,  called  moxa,  brought  from  the  Eait  In¬ 
dies,  is  ufe  d  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  by  burning  it  on  the  lkin  :  a  iittle 
cone  of  the  moxa  is  laid  upon  the  part,  previoufly  moiftened,  ar.d  let 
on  fire  at  the  top  ;  it  burns  down  with  a  temperate  glowing  heat,  and 
produces  a  dark-coloured  fpot,  the  ex  ulceration  of  which  is  promoted 
by  applying  a  little  garlic  ;  the  ulcer  is  left  to  difeharge,  or  is  foon 
healed,  according  to  the  intention  in  uling  the  moxa. 

M.  Homberg  obferves,  that  in  the  llle  of  Java  the  natives  cure 
themfelves  of  a  colic,  otherwife  mortal,  by  burning  the  foies  of  their 
feet  ;  and  cure  themfelves  of  a  panaris,  by  dipping  their  finger  in 
boiling  waier  feveral  times.  In  the  country  of  the  Mogul,  the  colic 
is  cured  by  an  iron  ring  applied  red  hot  about  the  patient’s  navel. 
And  among  thefe  people,  the  whole  art  of  phylic  cor.filts  in  the 
choice  of  proper  places  to  be  burnt  ;  which  are  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  thedifeafe. 

Burning  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  the  gout,  as  a  fe¬ 
vere  but  adequate  cure  of  that  ftobborn  difeafe. 

M.  Homberg  gives  us  inftances  of  two  women  cured,  theoneofa 
violent  diftafe  in  the  head  and  eyes,  and  the  other  of  a  difeafe  in  the 
legs  and  thighs,  by  the  accidental  burning  of  thofe  parts.  He  adds, 
that  burning  may  cure  in  three  ways  ;  either  by  putting  the  peccant 
humours  into  a  greater  motion,  and  making  them  take  new  routes; 
or  by  dilfolving  and  breaking  their  vifeidity  ;  or  by  deflroying  the  ca¬ 
nals  which  brought  them  in  too  great  quantities. 

Burning  pyramidal  pieces  of  tow  or  cotton  on  the  joints,  is  an  an¬ 
cient  pradice  revived  in  Europe,  chiefly  by  Fab.  ab  Aqua  pendente, 
and  Severinus,  againft  pains  of  the  joints  arifing  from  cold  and  vif- 
cous  humours  impadted  in  them.  The  operation  is  alfo  fpoken  of 
by  Hippocrates  and  Celfus  ;  the  f  'rmer  of  whom  recommends  the 
ufe  of  raw  flax.  Severinus  calls  it  (he  Arabian  burning,  becaufe  molt 
frequently  ufed  among  that  people,  though  common  enough  alfo 
among  the  Egypiians. 

Burn  1  kg,  m  antiquity,  a  way  of  difpofmg  of  the  dead,  much 
pradifed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  itill  retained  by 
feveral  nations  in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Burning  is  not  fo  ancient  among  the  Greeks  as  interring  ;  though 
we  find  it  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Their  manner 
of  burning  was  this  :  the  body  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pile,  on 
which  were  alfo  thrown  divers  animals,  and  even  flaves  and  captives, 
belides  unguents  and  perfumes.  In  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  we 
find  a  number  of  fheep  and  oxen  thrown  in,  then  four  horles,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  dogs,  anti,  laltly,  by  twelve  Trojan  prifoners. 

Eultathius  affigns  two  reafons  for  the  prevalency  of  burning  in 
Greece  ;  the  firft,  that  bodies  being  thought  to  be  unclean  after  the 
foul’s  departure,  were  to  be  purified  with  fire:  2.  that  the  foul,  or 
purer  part,  being  feparated  by  the  flames  from  the  grofs  inadive  mat¬ 
ter,  might  take  it’s  flight  to  the  heavenly  manfions  with  morefreedom. 

The  manner  of  burning  among  she  Romans  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Greeks  :  the  corpfe  being  brought  without  the  city,  if  they  de- 
figned  to  burn  it,  was  carried  diredtly  to  the  place  appointed  for  that 
putpofe:  which,  if  joined  to  the  fepulchre,  was  called  bv.Jlum if 
feparated  from  it,  ujirina ;  and  there  laid  on  the  rogus,  a  pile  of 
wood  prepared  to  burn  it  on,  built  in  fhape  of  an  altar,  but  of  dif¬ 
ferent  height,,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  deceafed.  The  wood 
ufed  was  commonly  from  fuqfl  trees  as  contained  molt  pitch  or  refin  ; 
and  if  any  pother  were  ufed,  they  fplit  it  for  the  more  eafy  catching 
iire  ;  round  the  .pile  they  fet  cyprefs  trees,  probably  to  hinder  the 
noifome  ftnell  ©fjthe  corpfe.  The  body  was  not  placed  on  the  bare 
pile,  but  on  ihe  couch  or  bed  vvhere  it  lay  on.  This  done,  the  next 
of  blood  performed  the  ceremony  of  lighting  the  pile,  which  they 
did  with  a  torch,  turning  their  face  all  the  while  the  other  way,  as 
iF  it  were  done  with  reludance.  During  the  ceremony,  decurfions 
and  games  were  celebrated;  after  which  came  the  offilegium,  or  gaT 
.thering  the  bones  and  alhes  ;  alfo  waffling  and  anointing  them,  and 
jepofiting  them  in  urns  ;  which  were  common  to  both  nations.  It 
is  commonly  fuppofed  ihe  pradtice  of  burning  ceafed  at  Rome  under 
the  empire  of  the  Atuonines. 

Kings  were  burnt  in  cloth  made  of  the  affieflos  (tone,  that  their 
afhes  might  be  preferved  pure  from  any  mixtures  with  the  fuel,  and 
other  matters  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile:  and  the  like  ufage  is  (till 
retained  lor  the  princes  in  Tartary. 

In  fome  cafes,  burning  was  exprefsly  forbid,  and  looked  upon  as 
the  higheft  impiety.  Thus  infants,  who  died  before  the  breeding 
of  teeth,  were  intombed,  unburnt,  in  the  ground,,  in  a  particular 
place  fet  apart  for  this  ufe,  called  fuggrundarium.  The  iike  was 
pradtifed  with  regard  to  thofe  who  were  (truck  dead  with  lightning, 
who  were  never  to  be  burnt  again.  Burning,  fome  fay,  was  denied 
to  filicides,  as  a  punilhment. 

Burning  alive,  crematio,  was  a  punifhment  infiidted  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans 
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mans  on  defi-rrers,  hetiaycrs  of  the  public  councils,  incendiaries, 
coiners,  and  even  chriflians. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  pried’s  daughter  who  committed  whore- 
deni,  he  that  lay  with  his  own  daughter,  or  grand-daughter,  or  his 
mother-in  law,  were  burnt  alive. 

Burning,  uJlio,\\\  chetnidry,  is  performed  in  clofe  vellels,  and 
terminates  in  charring  or  reducing  the  body  to  a  blacknefs:  the  fire 
being  applied  in  contact  with  the  body.  In  theft-  refpedfs,  burning 
differs  from  CAICIN  ING,  and  roasting  ;  which  fee. 

Burning,  or  Brenning,  in  our  old  cudoms,  denotes  an  infedli- 
ous  difeafe,  g"t  in  the  Hews  bv  converting  with  lewd  women,  and 
fnppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  the  venereal  difeafe. 

In  an  ancient  manufeript  written  ab  :u:  the  year  1390,  is  a  receipt 
for  brenning  of  the  pyntyl  yut  men  ciepe  the  ape  gall e  ;  galle  being  an  oid 
word  for  a  running  fore.  And  in  another  MS.  written  fifty  years 
after,  is  a  receipt  for  burning  in  that  part  by  a  woman.  Simon  Fifh,  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  in  Ins  Supplication  of  Beggars, 
picfcnted  to  king  Henry  VIII.  1530,  fpeakingof  the  Romilh  priefts, 
fays,  “  They  catch  the  pocks  ol  one  woman,  and  bare  them  to  an¬ 
other;  they  be  burnt  with  one  woman,  and  bare  it  to  another; 
they  catch  the  lepry  of  one  woman,  and  b-re  it  to  another.”  And 
Boord,  a  prieft  and  phyfician  in  the  fame  reign,  begins  one  of 
his  chapters  of  his  Breviary  of  Health,  thus:  “The  19th  chapter 
doth  fhew  of  the  burning  of  an  harlot.”  The  fame  author  adds,  that 
if  a  man  be  burnt  with  an  harlot,  and  do  meddle  with  another  wo¬ 
man  within  a  day,  he  fhail  burn  the  woman  he  (hall  meddle  withal  : 
and,  as  an  immediate  remedy  againlt  the  burning,  he  recommends 
the  waffling  the  pudenda  two  or  three  times  with  white  wine,  or 
elfe  with  Jack  and  water. 

In  the  manufeript  of  the  vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Ofiory  written  bv  himfelf,  he  fp.-aks  oi  Dr.  Hugh  VVedon,  who  was 
dean  of  Windfor,  in  1556,  but  deprived  bv  Cardinal  Pole  for  adul¬ 
tery,  thus;  “  At  ibis  day  is  leacherous  Wellon,  who  is  more  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  breech- burning,  than  ail  the  whores  of  the  flews. 
He  not  long  ago  brent  a  beggar  of  St.  Botolph’s  parilh.  ” 

Burking  of  diamonds,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  putting  di  a- 
MONDs  into  a  fierce  fire,  in  order  to  dived  them  of  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour. 

Burning  on  the  forehead,  was  anciently  inflidted  on  a  calumniator. 
We  find  frequent  indances  of  burning  in  the  cheek  ;  a  punifhment 
formerly  adjudged  to  bondmen,  or  villains  guilty  of  theft. 

Bu R n  1  n G-giafs  or  mirror,  is  a  convex  or  concave  glafs,  which,  be¬ 
ing  expofed  diredlly  to  the  fun,  colledts  ail  the  rays  falling  thereon 
into  a  very  fmall  fpace,  called  the  focus,  where  wood,  or  any  other 
combuftible  matter  being  put,  will  be  fet  on  fire. 

Burning- glades  are  of  two  kinds:  the  firlt,  which  is  convex, 
called  lentes  cauflicce,  tranfmits  the  rays  of  light,  and  in  their  paffage 
refradts,  or  inclines  them  towards  the  axis,  having  the  property  of 
lenfes,  and  adting  according  to  the  laws  of  refradhon.  The  fecond, 
which  are  the  more  ufual,  are  concave  ;  thefe  reflect  the  rays  of 
light,  and  in  that  refledtion,  incline  them  to  a  point  in  their  axis, 
having  the  properties  of  fpecula  or  mirrors,  and  aiding  according  to 
the  laws  of  reflection.  See  the  articles  Mirror  and  Reflection, 

Hidorians  tell  us,  that  Archimedes,  by  means  of  a  concave  mir¬ 
ror,  burnt  a  whole  fleet :  and  though  the  effect  related  be  very  im¬ 
probable,  yet  does  it  fuffiriently  prove  Inch  things  were  then  known. 
The  machines  then  tif  d,  no  body  doubts,  were  metallic  and  concave, 
and  had  their  focus  by  reflection  ;  it  being  agreed  that  the  ancients 
were  unacquainted  with  the  refraCted  foci  of  convex  giafles.  Yet 
M.  de  la  Hire  has  difeovered  even  thefe  in  the  Clouds  of  Aridophanes, 
where  Strepliades  tells  Socrates  of  an  expedient  he  had  to  pay  his 
ikbts,  by  means  of  a  round  tranfparent  done,  or  glafs,  ufed  in  light¬ 
ing  of  fires,  by  which  he  intended  to  melt  the  bond,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  written  on  w  ax.  The  glafs  here  ufed  to  light  the  fire,  and 
melt  the  wax,  M.  de  la  Hire  obferves,  could  not  be  concave,  fince  a 
reflected  focus,  coming  from  below  upwaids,  would  have  been  very 
improper  for  that  purpofe :  and  the  old  Scholiad  of  Aridophanes 
confirms  the  fentiment  ;  and,  indeed,  both  Pliny  and  Ladtantius  feem 
to  be  of  this  opinion,  efpecially  the  iatter,  who  fays,  that  a  glafs  fphere, 
full  of  water,  and  held  in  the  fun,  lighted  the  fire  even  in  the  coldeft 
weather,  which  incontedably  proves  the  effedts  of  convex  giafles. 

It  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  lhould  know  fuch  giafles 
would  burn,  without  knowing  they  would  magnify,  which  it  is 
granted  they  did  not,  till  towards  the  clofe  ol  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  fpeCIacles  were  firfl  thought  on.  For  as  to  thofe  paffages  in 
Plautus,  which  feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  fpeCIacles,  M. 
de  la  Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  any  fuch  thing;  and  he  folves 
this,  by  obferving,  that  their  burning-g\'A\<os  being  fpheres,  either  fo- 
lid  or  full  of  water,  their  foci  would  be  one- fourth  of  their  diameter 
diftant  from  them.  It  then  their  diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a  foot, 
which  is  the  molt  w  e  can  allow,  an  objeCI  mud  be  at  an  inch  and  a 
half  didance  to  perceive  it  magnified  ;  thofe  at  greater  didances  do 
not  appear  greater,  but  only  more  confufed  through  the  glafs  than 
out  of  it.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the  magnifying  property  of 
convex  giafles  was  unknown,  and  the  burning  one  known.  It  is 
more  wonderful  there  fhould  be  three  hundred  years  between  the  in¬ 
vention  of  fpeCIacles  and  telefcopes. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes  and  Pro¬ 
fits  are  famous  ;  by  one  of  thefe  the  Roman  lhips  befieging  Syracnfe, 
under  the  command  of  Marcellus,  according  to  the  relations  of  Zo- 
naras,  Tretzes,  Galen,  Eudathius,  &c.  and  by  the  other,  the  navy  of 
V Italian  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  the  fame  Zonaras,  were 
burnt  to  allies. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  mod  remarkable  burning  mirrors  are  thofe 
of  Settala,  of  Villetie,  andTfchirnhaufen,  and  that  by  M.  BufFon. 
Settala,  canon  ofPadua,  made  a  parabolic  mirror,  which,  according  to 
Schottus,  burnt  piecesof  wood  at  thedidanceof  fifteen  or  fixteen  paces. 

M.Tfchirnhaufen’s  mirror  at  lead  equals  the  former,  both  in  big- 


i  s.ani  ^  be  following  things  are  noted  of  it  in  the  Ada 

j  I  Euniitorum.  1.  G  een  wood  takes  fire  indantaneotifly,  fo  as  a 
,  rong  wind  cannot  extinguifh  it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately; 
aru  CS§S  ‘n  d  are  prefently  edible.  3.  A  mixture  of  tin  and  lead, 
t  tree  inches  thick,  drops  prefently  ;  and  iron  and  (feel  plate  becomes 
rei  -  lot  prefently,  and  a  little  afier  hums  into  holes.  4.  Things  not 
capable  of  melting,  as  dunes,  bricks,  &c.  become  foon  red-hot,  like 
iron.  5.  Slate  becomes  firlt  white,  then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles  are 
,  convertt'd  into  a  yellow  glafs,  and  (hells  into  a  blackifh  yellow  one. 
7-  A  pumice  done,  emitted  from  a  volcano,  melts  in  white  glafs  ; 
and,  8.  A  piece  of  crucible  alfo  vitrifies  in  eight  minutes.  9.  Bones 
are  foon  turned  into  an  opake  glafs,  and  earth  "into  a  black  one.  The 
breadth  of  this  mirror  is  near  three  Leiplic  ells,  it’s  focus  two  ells 
from  it  ;  it  is  made  of  copper,  and  it’s  fubdance  is  not  above  double 
the  thicknefs  of  the  back  of  a  knife. 

Villette,  a  French  artid  of  Lyons,  made  a  large  mirror,  which  was 
bought  by  Tavernier,  and  prefented  to  the  king  of  Perfia  ;  a  fecond, 
bought  by  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  a  third  prefented  by  the  French 
king  to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  a  fourth  has  been  in  England,  where  it 
was  publicly  expofed.  The  effedts  hereof,  as  found  by  Dr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Dcfagui.iers,  are,  that  a  diver  fixpence  is  melted  in  7"  and  |, 
a  king  George’s  halfpenny  in  16",  and  runs  with  a  hole  in  34".  Tin 
melts  in  3",  cad-irou  in  16",  date  in  3"  ;  a  folfile  lhell  calcines  in  7", 
a  piece  of  Potnpey’s  pillar  at  Alexandria,  vitrifies  in  the  black  part  in 
50",  in  the  white  in  54"  ;  copper  ore  in  8",  bone  calcines  in  4'',  vitri- 
fies  in  33".  And  emerald  melts  into  a  fubdance  like  a  turquois 
done;  a  diamond  weighing  four  grains,  lofes  -g  of  it’s  weight  :  the 
albedos  vjtrtfies  ;  as  all  other  bodies  will  do,  it  kept  long  enough  in 
the  focus ;  but  when  once  vitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  no  fu:  her  with 
them.  T  his  mirror  is  47  inches  wide,  and  is  ground  to  a  fphere  of 
76  inches  radius  ;  fo  that  it’s  focus  is  about  38  inches  from  the  ver¬ 
tex.  It’s  fubdance  is  a  compuliiion  of  tin,  copper,  and  tin-glafs. 

Every  len-,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  convexo-convex, 
collects  the  fun’s  rays,  difperfed  over  it’s  convexity,  into  a  point  by 
refradtion  ;  and  is  therefore  a  burning- glafs.  The  molt  confiderable 
of  this  kind  is  that  made  by  M.  de  Tfchirnhaufen  :  the  diameters  of 
his  lenfes  are  three  and  four  feet,  the  focus  at  the  difiance  of  twelve 
feet,  and  it’s  diameter  an  inch  and  a  half.  To  make  the  focus  the 
more  vivid,  it  is  collected  a  fecond  time  by  a  fecond  lens  parallel  to 
the  firft,  and  placed  in  that  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of 
rays  formed  by  the  fil'd  lens,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fecond  ; 

’  fo  that  it  receives  them  all ;  and  the  focus  from  an  inch  and  a  half, 
is  contracted  into  the  fpace  of  eight  lines,  and  it’s  force  increafed 
propoitionably. 

This  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  dates,  pumice-dones,  &c.  in  a  moment. 
It  melts  fulphur,  pitch,  and  all  rofins,  underwater;  theafhes  of  ve¬ 
getables,  woods,  and  other  matters,  are  tranfmuted  into  glafs;  and 
every  thing  applied  to  it’s  focus,  is  either  melted,  turned  into  a  calx, 
or  into  frnoke  :  Tfchirnhaufen  obferves,  that  it  fucceeds  bed  when 
the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard  charcoal  well  burnt. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  prefented  a  burning  glafs  to  the  Royal  Society, 
confiding  of  feven  concave  glades,  fo  placed,  as  that  all  their  foci 
join  in  one  phy Heal  point.  Each  glafs  is  about  eleven  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter  :  fix  of  them  are  placed  round  the  feventh,  to  which 
they  are  all  contiguous  ;  and  they  form  a  kind  of  fegment  of  a  fphere, 
whole  fubtenfe  is  about  thirty-four  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  central 
glafs  lies  about  an  inch  farther  in  than  the  red.  The  common  focus 
is  about  twenty- two  inches  and  a  half  diftant,  and  about  halt  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  1”,  and  melts  gold  in  30". 

A  certain  artificer  ofDrefden  is  faid  to  have  made  very  large  burn¬ 
ing-  concaves  of  wood,  whofe  effedts  were  very  little  inferior  to  thofe 
made  by  Tfchirnhaufen.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  one  Newman,  at 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1699,  made  a  ^MW/rj-fpeculum  of  diff-paper, 
and  draw  glued  to  it.  And  Zacharius  Traberiis  fays,  that  very  large 
burning-faccxAwcns  may  be  made  of  thirty,  forty,  or  more  concave 
fpeculums,  or  fquare  pieces  of  glafs,  conveniently  placed  together  in 
a  large  turned  wooden  concave  or  difil  ;  and  that  their  effedt  will  not 
be  much  iefs  than  if  the  fuperficies  were  contiguous. 

That  of  Mr.  de  BufFon  is  a  polyedron,  fix  feet  broad,  and  as 
many  high,  confiding  of  168  fmall  mirrors,  or  fiat  pieces  of  looking- 
glafs,  each  fix  inches  fquare  ;  by  means  of  which,  with  the  faint  rays 
of' the  fun  in  the  month  of  March,  he  fet  on  fire  boards  of  beech 
wood  at  150  feet  didance.  Befides,  his  machine  has  the  conveniency 
of  burning  downwards,  or  horizontally,  as  one  pleafes;  each  fpe- 
cultim  being  moveable,  fo  as,  by  the  means  of  three  ferews  to  be  fet 
to  a  proper  inclination  for  directing  the  rays  towards  any  given 
point  ;  and  it  turns  either  in  it’s  greater  focus,  or  in  any  nearer  in¬ 
terval,  which  our  common  burning- giafles  cannot  do,  their  focus  be¬ 
ing  fixed  and  determined. 

Mr.  de  BufFon,  at  another  time,  burnt  wood  at  the  difiance  of  200 
feet.  Fie  alfo  melted  tin,  and  lead,  at  the  didance  ot  above  120  feet, 
and  filver  at  50. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  nature  of  burning-ghftes,  whether  mir¬ 
rors  or  lenfes,  we  arc  to  consider,  that  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  are 
diffidently  condenfed  by  either  of  thefe,  they  become  ardent,  and  burn 
with  an  intcnluy  proportional  to  the  denlity  of  the rays  in  the  focus, 
or  burning  point  of  the  glafs  ;  this  denlity  ol  rays  in  the  fi  cus  is 
always  as  the  area  of  the  burning- glafs  directly,  and  the  fquare  of  t lie 
focal  didance  inverfely  ;  for  it  is  mantled  that  the  denlity'  is  as  the 
product  of  the  number  of  folar  rays  incident,  upon  the  glafs,  by  the 
area  of  the  fmall  fpace  into  which  the  reflected  or  refraCted  rays  are 
concentered  at  the  focus.  But  the  number  of  incident  rays  is  as  the 
area  of  the  mirror  or  lens  ;  and  the  arca-ot  the  fmall  fpace  into  \vhtch 
the  ravs  after  refledtion  or  refradtion  arc  concentered  in  the  focus, 
being  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  focal  diUarke,  it  follows,  that  the 
denlity  of  the  rays,  or  power  of  burning,  will  be  as  the  area  of  the 
glafs  diredtly,  and  the  fquare  of  the  focal  did:  c  inverfely. 

Burning,  in  law.  ide  Arson,  Branding.  Treason,  kc. 

Burning 
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Burning  of  metals,  is  performed  either  by  fire,  or  by  corrofive 
falls.  Some  hold  burning  in  the  flone  or  glebe  molt  advantageous  , 
others,  burning  in  the  meal.  The  bafer  metals,  tin  and  lead,  may  be 

burnt,  like  plants,  to  afhes.  , 

Pliny  deferibed  a  meteor,  which  he  calls  clypeus  ardens,  burning 
buckler  ;  and  travellers  into  Itally  mention  a  burning  fpot  of  ground  1 
at  Frenznolo,  in  the  Appennines,  out  of  which  a  crackling  flame 
continually  arifes,  yet  without  any  cleft  from  whence  it  might  ilfue. 
Maflvi  fuppofes  the  fleams  which  the  place  yields  to  be  a  kind  of  na¬ 
tive  phofpl  orus  ardens,  w  hich  take  fire  with  their  coming  in  contadt 
with  the  air. 

Burning,  among  painters.  Several  of  the  painters  colours  re¬ 
quire  burning,  to  fit  them  for  life,  as  lamp-black,  umber,  ivory,  otc. 

The  burning,  or  rather  drying,  of  lamp-black,  is  performed  by 
fetting  it  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  crucible,  till  no  fmoke  ariles 
from  it.  To  burn  timber,  they  put  it  in  large  lumps  into  a  naked 
fire,  where  it  is  left  till  thoroughly  red-hot.  Ivory  mult  be  burnt, 
to  make  a  black,  in  two  crucibles,  luted,  covered  with  coals. 

Burning  is  alfo  an  operation  in  pharmacy.  Simples  are  fre¬ 
quently  burnt  in  earthen  veffels,  eitheT  to  reduce  them  to  afhes,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  vegetable  falts,  or  in  order  to  dry  them,  that  they 
may  be  more  commodioufly  pulverized,  as  is  pradlifed  in  regard  ot 

harrfhorn,  &c.  .  . 

Burn-Baking,  or  Burn-Beating,  an  operation  in  hufbandry 
for  improving  land  naturally  barren,  four,  heaihy,  and  rufhy,  and 
preparing  it  for  com,  by  parting  off  the  furface,  burning  it  to  afhes, 
and  fpreading  them  on  the  land. 

There  are  feveial  methods  of  performing  this  operation  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  that  pradlifed  in  the  fens  of  Bedfordfhire,  drawn  up  by  an 
inhabitant  of  that  county. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  fays  this  gentleman,  we  plough  the  land 
for  burning,  which  is  fward-Iand,  that  has  not  been  ploughed  for  four 
or  five  years,  or  perhaps  a  longer  time:  our  ploughs  are  what  are 
called  Dutch  ploughs,  with  a  large  fhare  ;  the  edge  and  point  are 
very  thin  and  fharp.  and  are  kept  fo  by  filing ;  the  furrows  fhould 
not  be  more  than  feven  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  having  as  few  baulks  as  poflible.  When  it  has  lain  fo  long 
that  the  foils  or  furrows  are  dry  (in  which  the  farmer’s  own  difcretTon 
muff  guide  him,  it  being  impoffible  to  point  that  out  by  words)  it 
muff  be  made  into  heaps  about  the  fize  of  middling grafs-cocks,  each 
perfon  carrying  on  before  him  as  heaps  about  feven  furrows:  the 
work  will  then  direct  him  how  big  the  heaps  fhould  be  ;  they  fhould 
be  made  as  narrow  at  the  top  as  conveniently  as  they  can,  by  wav  of 
prevention  againlt  wet  weather.  If  every  perfon  keeps  his  work  as 
to  the  number  of  furrows,  the  heaps  will  rife  in  regular  rows  ;  but 
it  fhould  be  obferved  to  keep  thefe  rows  in  quincunx  order,  that  when 
you  come  to  fpread  the  afhes,  they  may  cover  the  ground  regularly. 

When  it  is  fit  for  reaping,  the  cuftomary  way  of  this  country  is  to 
let  the  burning  out  to  people,  to  burn  and  fpread  the  afhes,  which 
muff  be  fpread  fo  as  to  cover  the  ground  all  over :  the  uftta!  price  is 
from  four  to  five  ffiillings  per  acre  ;  but  that,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  drynefs  or  wetnefs  of  the  feafon.  It  would,  however, 

I  think,  be  mofl  advifeable,  where  hands  are  plenty,  to  do  this  work 
by  the  day,  as  you  may  then  employ  as  many  perfons  as  you  think  fit ; 
fur  it  fhould  be  burnt  off  with  all  poflible  expedition,  becaufe  if  it  be 
long  in  burning,  it  is  attended  with  bad  confequence,  which  in  rainy 
weather  is  hard  to  prevent ;  it  is  therefore  very  requiftte  to  purfue 
the  work  brifkly,  otherwife  the  grafs  roots,  which  lie  below  the  reach 
of  the  plough,  v.  hen  ploughed  for  burning,  will  fhoot  out,  and  become 
almofl  as  full  of  grafs  as  though  it  had  not  been  ploughed  at  all  ; 
(hen,  when  you  plough  it  after  the  burning,  inftead  of  breaking,  fo 
that  the  feed  may  fall  into  the  crack,  it  will  burn  upas  ftrait  as  clay, 
and  then  no  feed  can  grow  any  where  but  in  the  feams  between  each  I 
furrow. 

When  one  fide  of  the  field  is  cleared,  and  the  afhes  fpread,  you 
tnitfl,  as  foon  as  there  is  room,  get  to  ploughing  and  fowing  the  feed. 
Nur  mu  A  the  furrows  now  be  wider  than  thofe  already  mentioned,  I 
and  about  two  inches  deep  ;  for  as  fen-land  in  general  ploughs 
tough,  rather  than  breaks,  you  will  have  more  feams  than  if  the  fur¬ 
rows,  were  made  wider  :  the  cufloin  with  us  is  to  fuw  the  feed  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  the  land  is  ploughed. 

The  fame. method  alfo  obtains  for  meadows,  and  paflure  ground, 
moift,  clayey,  or  rufhy,  to  improve  the  hay. 

The  preparing  and  burning  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is,  indif- 
putably,  thebeft  and  fttrefl  way,  either  to  clear,  or  reftore  the  foil. 

It  is  making  a  mofl  advantageous  acquifition  to  one’s  own  eftate,  the 
value  of  which  is  at  leaft  doubled,  and  oftentimes  quadrupled  by  this 
means. 

BURNISHED  gold  or  filver,  thofe  metals  laid  on  any  works  or 
leaves,  and  afterwards  palled  over  with  a  burnifher  to  heighten  their 
luflre. 

BURNISHER,  among  mechanics,  implies  a  round  piece  of 
polifhed  flee!,  ferving  to  linooth  and  give  a  luflre  to  metals. 

BURNISHING,  the  ait  of  fmoothing  or  polifhing  a  metalline 
body,  by  rubbing  it  brilkly  with,  a  burnifher. 

Gold  and  filver  are  burniffied  with  a  wolf’s  tooth,  a  dog’s  tooth, 
the  blood-fione,  by  tripoli,  a  piece  of  white  wood,  emery,  or  the  like. 
Book  binders  burnifh  the  edges  of  rheir  books  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  dog’s  tooth. 

Deer,  it  is  faid,  burnifh  their  heads,  by  firfi  rubbing  off  a  white 
downy  fkinfrom  their  horns  again fi  a  tree,  and  then  thiuifing  them 
into  a  reddifh  earth  to  give  them  a  new  colour  and  luflre. 

BURNT,  applied  to  mpdicines,  lignifies  the  fame  as  imperfectly 
calcined.  Qee  the  article  Calcination. 

Burnt  bod  e'  are  generally  dry  and  affi-ingent.  Burning  frequently 
deftroys,  at  leaft  impairs,  the  other  medicinal  qualities  belonging  to 

Burnt  planet,  is  thus  denominated,  when  in  conjunction,  or  nearly 


fo,  with  the  fun.  Saturni  s  faid  to  be  burnt,  when  not  above  five 
degrees  diftant  from  the  fi.n,  Jupiter  when  fix,  &c.  Afirologers 
fuppofe  planets  to  be  much  weakened  in  their  influence  by  this 
fituation. 

Burnt  way ,  in  aftrology,  that  part  of  the  zodiac,  from  thebe- 
ginning  of  Libra  to  the  middle  of  Scorpio,  comprehending  45  de¬ 
grees  ;  a  fpace  fuppofed  very  unfortunate,  and  in  which  the  planets 
efpecially  the  moon,  are  greatly  enfeebled  in  their  virtues. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  ot  a  horn  next  a  deer’s  head. 

or  E-pump,  a  kind  of  pump  thus  named,  be¬ 

caufe  it  holds  much  water. 

BURRAS-/>/jf>e,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  goldfmiths,  confifting  of 
a  copper  box  with  a  fpout,  having  teeth  like  a  faw  ;  it  is  alfo  fome- 
times  ufed  by  furgeons  for  the  application  of  certain  folid  medicines 
by  infperfion. 

BURROCK,  a  final  1  weir  or  dam,  where  wheels  for  taking  filh 
are  laid  in  a  river. 

BURROUGK-tfW/L  in  zoology,  the  tadorna. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  aw'arrcn,  fervi.ng  as  a  covert  for  rabbets 
&c. 

To  catch  coneys,  they  fometimes  lay  purfe- nets  over  the  burrows, 
then  put  in  a  terrier  clofe  muzzled,  which  making  the  creature  bolt 
or  corns,  out,  lhe  is  caught  in  the  net. 

BURSA,  burj'e,  or  bourfe,  originally  fignifies  a  purfe  ;  the ferotum 
is  alio  thus  called. 

Bursam,  revocatio  per ,  in  Norman  law,  is  a  right  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  next  a-kin,  to  redeem  or  purchafe  back,  within  a  year 
after  fale,  a  fee  or  tenement,  alienated  by  his  kinlmari,  on  paying  to 
the  poflelfor  the  price  it  had  been  fold  at. 

Bursa  is  a  term  particularly  applied  by  middle-age  writers  to  4 
little  college  or  hall  in  an  univerfity,  for  the  refidence  of  ftudents 
called  burjales,  or  burfarii. 

Bursa,  Burfe,  or  Bourfe,  a  foundation  in  the  French  univerlities, 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  fcholars  in  their  ftudies. 

In  the  college  of  cardinal  Maine,  at  Paris,  there  are  two  forts 
of  burj'es,  lelfer,  for  young  fcholars,  who  can  only  enjoy  them  fix 
years,  that  is,  as  long  as  is  neceflary  for  their  riftng  to  the  degree 
of  mailer  of  arts;  and  greater,  which  may  be  held  nine  years,  or 
till  the  Undents  obtain  the  degree  of  do&ors. 

A  burfe  becomes  vacant  by  the  burfer’s  being  promoted  to  a 
cure. 

BURSA  LIS  mufculus,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  fo 
called  by  Cowper  and  others,  from  it’s  refemblance  to  a  purfe:  they 
alfo  name  it  marfupialis . 

BURSAR,  an  old  term  for  treafurer  or  calh- keeper  :  fuch  aro 
burfars  of  colleges,  conventual  burfars  of  monafteries,  &c.  The 
officer,  who  in  a  college  is  called  burfar,  in  a  Ihip  is  called 
purfer. 

Bursars,  thofe  perfons  in  univerfities  who  enjoy  centain  bene-, 
fices  left  lor  deirayingthe  expencesof  young  men  of  promifing  parts 
and  flender  fortunes.  Exhibitioners  are  called  burfars  in  Scotland 
and  at  Paris.  See  the  article  Bursa. 

BURSE  of  Merchants,  Bourfe  des  Marchands,  a  court  of  jurif- 
di&ion  eliabiilhed  in  feveral  trading  cities  in  France,  for  the  taking 
cognizance,  at  the  firfl  inftance,  of  all  difputes  arifmg  between 
merchants,  bankers,  negociants,  and  the  like,  and  from  which  no 
appeals  lie  but  to  the  parliament. 

The  burfe  of  merchants  at  Tholoufe  was  eftablilhed  by  Henry 
II.  in  1549,  after  the  manner  of  the  judges  confervators  of  the 
lairs  at  Lyons.  The  chief  officers  are  a  prior  and  two  confuJs, 
chofen  yearly,  and  who  are  empowered  to  choofe  and  aflbeiate,  to 
the  number  of  fix ty,  feveral  merchants,  to  aflift  them  in  the  deci- 
fton  of  differences. 

The  burfe  or  convention  of  Rouen  was  credted  in  1566. 

The  lareft  of  the  confular  burfes  is  that  of  Marfeilles,  eftablilhed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1691. 

BURSERA,  in  botany,  the  American  turpentine- tree  and  Ame¬ 
rican  birch,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs.  It  has  a 
three- leaved  cup;  the  flower  is  compofed  of  three  petals,  has  three 
waives,  and  contains  one  feed. 

BURSTEN,  herniofus ,  a  perfon  ruptured.  Sec  the  articles  Her¬ 
nia  and  Rupture. 

BURTON,  among  feamen,  a  fmall  table  to  be  moved  any  where, 
to  hoilt  up  or  draw  along  bodies  of  little  weight  ;  alfo  to  draw 
tight  the  ftnaller  ffirouds  and  flays. 

BURY,  fometimes  denotes  the  hole  or  den  of  fome  animal 
under  ground  See  Burrow. 

The  grillotalpa,  or  mole  cricket,  digs  itfelf  a  bury  with  it’* 
lore-leet,  which  are  made  broad  and  ftrong  for  that  purpofe. 

BUSELAPHUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
goat-kind,  called  alfo  mofchelaphus.  It  is  a  fort  of  middle  lhape 
between  the  flag  and  ox  kind.  It’s  head  and  it’s  ears  are  long, 
its  legs  and  feet  fmall,  it’s  tail  about’ a  foot  long,  and  of  the 
ffiape  of  that  of  an  heifer;  it’s  upper  part  reddifh  and  very  naked, 
it’s  lower  covered  with  long  hairs.  The  hair  of  it’s  whole  hody  ift 
ot  a  tawny  or  reddilh  yellow  colour ;  it’s  horns  are  black,  fmooth 
at  the  top,  and  rough  every  where  elfe.  It  has  two  teats,  and  is  at* 
extremely  tame  and  quiet  animal,  and  naturally  full  of  play.  It  i* 
very  fwift  in  running,  and  in  mofl  refpcCts,  except  in  iize,  greatly 
refembles  the  thecommQn  antelope. 

BUSH,  feveral  fhrubs  of  the  fame  kind  growing  clofe  together, 
as  a  ius7.e-bujh,  bramble-^«/7i,  &c. 

Bush,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  aflemblage  of  thick 
branches  intewoven  and  mixed  together. 

Bush,  burning ,  that  bujh  wherein  the  Lord  appeared  to  Mofes  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  as  he  was  feeding  the  flocks  of  his  father 
in  law. 

As  to  the  perfon  that  appeared  in  the  bufb,  die  text  fays, 

“  That 
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“  X*,a(  ffie  angel  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of 
fire,  out  of  the  midli  of  i\\e  bujh but  whether  it  was  a  created 
angel,  fpeaking  in  the  perfon  of  God,  or  God  himfelf,  or  (as  the 
moil  received  opinion  is)  Chrift  the  fon  of  God,  has  been  matter 
of  fume  controverfy  among  the  learned.  But  it  is  plain  that  the 
angel  here  fpokpn  of  was  no  created  being,  from  the  whole  con¬ 
text,  and  efpecially  from  his  faying,  “  I  am  the  Lord  God,  the 
JEHOVAH,’’  &e.  Iince  this  is  not  the  language  of  angels,  who  are 
always  knurwn  to  exprels  themfelves  in  filch  humble  terms  as 
thefe  ;  “  I  am  fent  from  God;  I  am  thy  fellow-fervant,”  &c. 
It  is  a  vain  pretence  to  fay,  that  an  angel,  as  God’s  ambaflador, 
may  fpeak  in  God’s  name  and  perf  n  ;  for  what  ambaflador  of  any 
prince  ever  yet  faicJ,  “  I  am  the  king?”  Since  therefore  no  angel, 
without  the  gtnlt  of  Halphemv,  could  alTume  thefe  titles;  and  Iince 
neither  God  the  Father,  nor  rhe  Holy  Ghofl,  are  ever  called  by  the 
name  of  angel,  i.  e.  a  mefl’enger,  or  perfon  fent,  whereas  God 
the  Son  is  called  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  (chap.  iii.  i.)  “  the 
aned  of  the  covenant  ;”  it  hence  (cems  to  follow,  that  this  angel 
of  the  Lord  was  God  the  Son,  who  might  very  properly  be  called 
an  angel,  becaufe  in  the  futnefs  of  time  he  was  fent  into  the  world 
in  our  flefh,  as  a  meflenger  from  God,  and  might  therefore  make 
thele  his  temporary  apparitions,  prefages,  and  forerunners,  as  it 
were,  of  nis  more  folemn  m  flion. 

Bush  likewife  den  tes  a  coronated  frame  of  wood,  hung  out  as 
a  fign  at  taverns.  Signs  where  they  told  wine  were  anciently 
of  ivy,  cyprels,  or  the  hke  plant  which  keeps  it’s  verdure  long:  and 
hence  the  Enghih  proverb,  “  Good  wine  needs  no  bujh .” 

Bush  iime,  a  term  applied  by  bird-catchers  to  an  arm  or  bough 
of  a  bufliy  tree,  full  of  thick  and  long,  yet  fmooth  ami  ftrait  twigs, 
dauhed  over  witlt  bird-lime,  and  placed  on  fome  hedge  where  birds 
frequent,  ufed  efpecially  for  the  taking  of  pheafants  and  field- 
fares, 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  dry  things,  as  grain,  fruits, 
dry  ptdfe,  &c.  containing  four  pecks,  or  eight  gallons,  or  one-eighth 
of  a  quarter. 

A  bujUlt  bv  12  Henry  VII.  c.  5,  is  to  contain  eight  gallons  of 
wheat  ;  the  gallon  eight  pounds  of  troy- weight ;  the  ounce  twenty 
fferlings,  and  the  llerlwig  thirty-two  grains,  or  corns  of  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  midft  of  the  ear.  See  Measure  and  Weight. 

This  itandard  bujhel  is  kept  in  the  Exchequer  ;  when  being  filled 
with,  common  (pring  water,  and  the  water  meafured  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  if  96,  in  a  regular  parallelopiped,  it  was 
found  to.  contain  2145,6  lolid  inches;  and  the  fairl  water  being 
weighed,  amounted  to  1131  ounces  and  14  penny  weights  troy. 

At  Paris,  the  bujhel  is  divided  into  two  half  bujhels;  the  half 
bujhel  into  two  quarts;  the  quart  into  two  half  quarts;  the  half 
quart  into  two  litrons;  and  the  litron  into  two  half  litrons. 

BUSKIN,  cothurnus,  a  kind  of  fhoe,  fomewhat  in  manner  of  a 
boot,  and  adapted  to  either  foot,  and  worn  by  either  fex. 

This  part  of  diefs,  covering  both  the  foot  and  mid-leg,  was  tied 
underneath  die  knee;  it  was  very  rich  and  fine,  and  principally 
ufed  on  the  ftage  by  adors  in  tragedy.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  the  foie  was  fo  thick,  as  that  by  means  thereof,  men  of 
the  ordinary  flature  might  be  raifed  to  the  pitch  and  elevation  of 
the  heroes  they  perfonated.  The  colour  was  generally  purple  on 
the  flage  ;  and  was  diflinguiflied  from  the  fock  worn  in  comedy, 
that  being  only  a  low  common  fhoe.  The  bujkin  fee  ms  to  have 
been  worn,  n«'t  only  by  adors,  but  by  girls,  to  raife  their  height  ; 
travellers  and  hunters  aifo  made  ufe  of  it,  to  defend  themfelves  from 
the  mire. 

In  clalllc  authors,  we  frequently  find  the  buJJa'n  ufed  to  fignify 
tragedy  iifeif,  in  regard  it  was  a  mark  of  tragedy  on  the  (luge. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  imply  a  lofty  {train,  or  high  fly le. 

BUSS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fmall  fea  veflel,  with  two  marts,  ufed 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  herring  filhery,  commonly  from 
foi ty- eight  to  fixty  tons  burden,  and  fometimes  more:  a  bufs  has 
two  Finall  rtieds  or  cabbins,  one  at  the  prow,  and  the  other  at  the 
Hern  ;  that  at  the  prow  ferves  for  a  kitchen.  , 

Buss,  bujj'a,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  large  fort  of  veflel  of  war,  in 
ufe  in  the  middle-age,  fpoken  of  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  under 
the  feveral  denominations  of  bujja,  bujeia ,  burcia ,  buza ,  bucca ,  and 
lucia. 

BUSSORES,  by  corruption  from  Bazora,  in  Perfia,  whence  they 
were  originally  brought,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  that  fpecies  of 
pigeon  called  the  carrier. 

BUST, ,  or  Busto,  in  fcnlpture,  denotes  the  figure  or  portrait 
of  a  perfon  in  relievo,  Ihewing  only  the  head,  lhoulders,  and  rto- 
mach,  the  arms  being  lopped  off ;  ordinarily  placed  on  a  pedeftal, 
or  confole. 

In  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the  head  is  marble,  and  the 
bujl  porphyry,  or  bronze,  that  is,  the  Itomach  and  lhoulders. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  particularly  by  the  Italians,  todenote  the  trunk 
of  an  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BUSTA  Gallic  a,  a  place  in  ancient  Rome,  in  which  they  depofited 
the  bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  firft  took  the  city,  and  were  (lain  by 
Camillas.  It  differed  from 

Busta  Gallorum ,  on  the  Appennines,  thus  called  on  account  of 
tlx-  many  thou  (and  Gauls  killed  there  by  Fabius. 

BUSTARD,  Otis  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  bird.  The 
otis  is  called  tarda  and  otardes  by  feveral  authors.  See  Plate  33. 

In  the  Linnaean  fylK-m  of  zoology,  the  ctis  makes  a  ilillind 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  the  gralla;  the  ddtinguifhing  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are,  that  the  feet  have  only  three  toes  each,  and 
tliofe  placed  all  before,  and  the  head  is  not  adorned  with  a  crert,  or 
anv  other  ornament. 

It  is  ol  the  fize  of  the  common  turkey,  it’s  beak  is  like  that  of 
No.  35.  VuL.  I. 
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the  common  gallinaceous  fowls;  it’s  head  and  neck  an-  yrey  :  it’s 
e  y  white,  and  it’s  back  variegated  with  tranfverfe  flreaksof  red 
and  black  ,  it  has  no  hinder  toe;  by  which,  and  by  it’s  fize,  it  is 
eafily  diflinguifhed  from  ad  the  reft  of  the  gallinaceous  kind.  The 
male  is  diftingmlhed  from  the  female  by  being  of  a  much  larger 
fize,  and  by  a  tu  t  of  feathers  about  five  inches  long  on  each  fide 
the  lcfwer  mandible.  Befides,  the  males  have  a  pouch,  whole  en¬ 
trance  lies  immediately  under  the  tongue,  which  is  capable  of  hold 
mg  near  feven  quarts  ;  this  fect.res  them  againrt  drought,  in  ,h„fe 
dry  tracts  where  they  commonly  live,  arid  is  probably  filled  with 
waier  to  fupply  the  hen  when  fitting,  cr  the  young  before  they 
can  fly.  "  ' 

The  bujiard  feeds  on  herbs  and  grain,  and  en  th-worms,  and  ^ats 
very  greedily  the  leaves  of  dandelion,  and  pa-r  ciiknly  the  feeds  of 
hemlock,  which  feem  a  very-ftrange  food.  It  is  frequent  in  many 
parts  of  England,  where  there  aie  large  heaths  and  plains:  ,}v  y 
are  very  bid  fliers,  and  very  difficultly  raife  themfelves  op  Iroin  the 
ground;  but  they  are  extremely  fhy,  and  if  they  fee  a  man  at  a 
very  great  diftance,  they  immediately  efcape  as  faft  as  thev  can 
T  heir  flelh  is  efleemed. 


The  leffer  bujiard,  or  otis  tetrax  of  Linntrus,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  pheafant; 

BUSTUARIiE  tncecha,  a  kind  of  lewd  women,  who  were  hired 
to  attend  a  funeral,  and  lament  the  lofs  of  the  deceafed;  others  Am. 
pofe  they  proftituted  their  bodies  among  the  bujla,  or  tombs. 

BUSTUARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators,  who  fought 
about  the  bujlum,  or  funeral  pile  of  a  decealed  perfon  of  diflindion 
in  the  ceremony  of  his  obfequies. 

1  lie  blood  of  t he  bujluarti ,  who  originally  were  captives,  was 
fuppofed  to  appeafe  the  infernal  gods,  and  render  them  propitious 
to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  But  in  after-ages,  this  curtom  ap¬ 
peared  too  barbarous;  and  in  lieu  of  thefe  vid'ims,  they  appointed 
gladiators  to  fight,  whofe  blood,  it  was  fuppofed,  might  have  the 
fame  effed.  N 

BL  STUM,  fignifies  a  pyramid  or  pile  of  wood,  whereon  were 
anciently  placed  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  be  burnt: 
they  were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  drefled  fur  this  purpofe  in  their 
richeft  habits.  See  the  Article  Burning. 

Bustum  was  alfo  an  ancient  ftrudure  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
whereon  the  body  of  the  emperor  Auguflus,  and  after  him,  thofe  of 
his  fucceffors  were  burm.  It  was  built  of  white  flore,  furrounded 
with  an  non  pallifade,  and  within  fide  alder  trees  were  planted.-1 

Bustum  alfo  figuratively  denoted  any  tomb. 

Bustum  oj  an  attar,  the  hearth  or  place  where  the  fire  was 
kindled. 

BUTCHER,  a  perfon  who  kills  cattle,  and  vends  their  flefh  in 
joints  or  parts  to  the  public. 

Furmfhing  the  markets  of  London  with  butcher  s  meat  is  cantoned 
into  feveral  offices. 

We  have  our  carca Ce-butchers  difperfed  in  all  parts,  villages,  and 
towns  near  the  city,  who  kill  meat  in  gieat  quantities,  and  fell  it 
out  to  another  fort  called  retail -butchers.  There  are,  befides,  cow- 
jobbers,  or  falefmen,  who  buy  and  fell  cattle,  ading  between  the 
butchers,  and  the  breeders  and  feeders. 

Some  good  laws  have  been  made,  for  the  better  regulation  of 
butchers,  and  preventing  abides  committed  by  them. 

Butchers  felling  (wine’s  flefh  meafled,  or  dead  of  the  murrain,  or 
that  buy  flelh  of  Jews,  and  fell  the  fame  to  Chriftians,  for  the  firft 
time  (hall  be  grie.voufly  amerced,  the  fecond  time  fuffer  the  pillory, 
the  third  time  be  impiifoned  and  fined,  and  the  fourth  time  forfwear 
the  town.  No  butcher  ihall  flay  hearts  within  the  walls  of, London, 
upon  pain  of  forfeit  for  every  ox  12 d.  and  every  cow  and  other 
heart  8 d.  and  this  law  (hall  be  obferved  in  every  city  and  town 
walled  in  England,  and  in  the  town  of  Cambridge;  except  Ber¬ 
wick  and  Carlifle.  No  perfon,  ufing  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  fliall 
fell,  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  fat  oxen,  fleers,  runts,  kine,  heifers, 
calves,  ffieep,  or  lambs  alive,  on  pain  to  forfeit  double  the  value 
of  the  cattle.  No  perfon,  ufing  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  (hall  fell, 
or  offer  to  fell,  within  L  iwlon  and  Weflminfleiy  of  within  ten 
miles  thereof,  to  any  perfon  ufing  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  any  fat 

cattle  or  fheep,  alive  or  dead,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  the  value. _ 

Stat.  7  Ann.  cap.  6,  the  claufe  5  Ann.  cap.  34,  §  32,  (hall  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  felling  of  calves,  fheep,  or  lambs,  dead,  by  one  butcher  to 
another.  No  butcher  lhall  kill  any  calf,  to  fell,  being  under  five 
weeks  old  ;  nor  ufe  the  craft  and  mvrtery  of  a  tanner.  See  flat. 
17Edw.II.  c.  7.  51  Hen. Ill.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  15  Car,  II. 
c.  8.  §  2.  5  Ann  c.  4.  §  2. 

Butcher -bird,  in  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  lanius. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  t  .Icon,  with  black  legs,  grey  back,  a:  d  variegated 
belly;  and,  though  the  finadefl  of  all  the  European  birds  of  prey, 
is  yet  very  fierce  and  deftrudive.  The  ancients  tailed  it  tyr annus ; 
the  Englifh,  the Jhnke. 

Of  the  feveral  fpecies,  the  principal  are,  1.  The  common  larger 
kind,  called  the  muttagejs;  2.  the  fmalier,  called  the  Jhjhcr :  and, 
3.  the  grey  little  butcher  bud,  which  is  a  great  deflroyer  of  wrens, 
and  other  fmall  birds.  See  Plate  3 1 . 

Butcher’s -broom,  rujeus,  in  botany,  a  low  woody  plant,  with 
oblong,  flirt',  prickly  leaves,  joined  immeiiiattly  to  the  ftdks;  fioin 
the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  i'nie  iffue  fmall  yelh  wifh 
flowers,  winch  are  lueceecled  by  red  ffinies.  1  he  root  is  pittry 
thick,  knotty,  furoifhed  with  long  fibres  maned  together,  of  a  pale 
browniih  colour  on  the  out  fide,  and  white  within.  It  grows  wild 
in  woods  and  heaths,  is  perennial  and  ever-grexn  ;  it  flowers  in 
May,  and  it’s  berries  open  in  Augurt.  1  he  root  tafles  fweet,  and 
is  flight ly  bitter;  it  is  aperient  and  diuretic;  it’s  \i  1  es  are  ex- 
traded  by  water  and  (pint ;  and  on  infpirtding  the  tkditre  they  re- 
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main  entire  behind.  The  young  (hoots  are  molt  powerful,  and  are 
eaten  inftead  of  afparagus.  It  is  a  genus  ot  the  dtocaa  fyngenefta 

d  3  fs  1 

Riverius  tells  us  of  an  hydropic  perfon,  who  was  completely 

cured  by  ufing  a  decoftion  of  butcher's- broom  lor  his  only  drink., 

and  taking  two  purges  of  fena.  ,  s 

BUTHYSIA,  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice  of  the  greatclt  kind,  see 
the  articles  Hecatomb  and  Sacrifice.  # 

BUTIGA,  or  gutta  rofacea,  an  inflammation  of  the  whole 

^BUTLER,  a  fervant  in  the  houfes  of  opulent  perfons,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  wine,  plate,  &c.  is  intruded. 

Butlers,  among  the  Normans,  wine-tafters,  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  liquors,  and  fee  that  they  be  right  and  legal. 

Butler  of  France,  was  anciently  one  of  the  four  great  officers 
of  the  king’s  houlhold,  who  figned  all  the  royal  patents,  or  at  leait 
wasprefent  at  the  difpatch  of  them.  The  title  being  now  abolifhed, 
the  office  of  grand  cchanfon,  or  cup-bearer,  is  erected  in  leu 

thereof.  .  .  ,  .  . 

ButlerV/?w,  a  medicinal  preparation,  of  which  the  ancient 

chemifts  relate  wonders,  not  only  in  the  fpeedy  cure  of  the  molt 
dangerous  diftempers,  but  in  the  making  of  gold  out  of  lead  and 

quickfilver.  *  .  r 

BUTLER  AGE  and  Prisage,  a  duty  of  2  s.  for  every  ton  of 
wine  imported  by  merchants  and  Grangers ;  being  a  compofition 
(in  lieu  of  the  prifage  payable  in  kind  by  Englilh  only)  in  conlide- 
ration  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  granted  them  by  king  John  and 
king  Edward  I.  by  a  charter  called  charta  mercatoria. 

BUTMENTS,  in  architecture,  thofe  fupporters  or  props,  on  or 
acainft  which  the  feet  of  arches  reft. 

Hutments,  or  Abutments  of  a  bridge,  are  the  two  maffives 
at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  whereby  the  two  extreme  arches  are  fuftained, 
and  joined  with  the  (hore  on  either  fide. 

ButMent  alfo  denotes  little  places  taken  out  of  the  yard,  or 
ground  plot  of  a  houfe,  for  a  buttery,  fcullery,  & c. 

BUTOMUS,  in  botany,  the  flowering  rufh.  See  the  art.  Rush. 
BUTORIUS,  in  zoology,  the  bittern,  or  ardea  Jiellaris. 
BUTRO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  wild  bull.  See 


Bison. 

BUTT,  a  place  ereClecl  for  archers  to  fhoot  at,  and  in  which  a 
mark  or  white  was  fixed. 

Butt  alfo  denotes  a  velTel,  or  meafure  of  wine,  containing  two 
hogfheads,  or  126  gallons.  It  is  otherwife  called  pipe.  A  butt  of 
currants  is  from  15  to  22  cwt. 

Butt,  in  naval  affairs,  the  end  of  any  plank  in  a  (hip’s  fide, 
which  clofes  with  another:  when  a  plank  is  loofened  at  one  end 
by  the  labouring  of  a  lhip,  or  other  accident,  it  is  faid  to  be 
ftarted. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  unctuous  fubftance,  prepared  or  feparated  from 
milk  by  churning  it. 

Butter  was  a  delicate  difh  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and 
ferved  to  diftinguifh  the  rich  from  the  poor. 

The  ancient  Jews  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  preparing  butter.  Solomon,  Ifaiah,  and  even  Mofes 
fpeak  of  it. 

The  Romans  ufed  butter  as  a  medicine,  never  as  a  food. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in  the  lamps  of 
their  altars,  inftead  of  oil  ;  and  in  the  Roman  churches  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  allowed,  during  Chriftmas-time,  to  ufe  butter  inftead  of  oil. 

Butter  is  made  in  the  greatefl  plenty  from  cow’s  milk,  but  fome- 
times  alfo  from  goat’s,  and  the  richefl  from  fheep’s  milk,  as  is 
obferved  by  Pliny  ;  though  Galen  feems  to  doubt  it.  Inftances 
have  alfo  been  known  of  butter  made  from  women’s  milk,  which 
is  extolled  by  Hoffman,  as  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  the  phthfis. 
Add,  that  the  ancient  Scythians,  according  to  Hippocrates,  made 
butter  of  mare’s  milk. 

Cows  which  feed  on  fhnrt  grafs  will  yield  more  butter,  though  lefs 
milk,  than  if  they  fed  on  long  rank  grafs.  The  milk  of  fome  cows, 
though  fed  on  the  fame  grafs,  will  not  yield  fo  much  butter  as  that 
of  others.  In  many  cafes,  the  butte)-  is  found  to  retain  the  tafte  of 
the  plant  on  which  the  cows  feed. 

The  chief  means  whereby  butter  is  produced,  is  a  long  conti¬ 
nued  agitation  of  milk,  whereby  it’s  texture  is  broken.  After  the 
butter  is  come,  as  they  call  it,  they  take  it  out,  wafh  it,  and  beat 
t,  to  exprefs  the  milk.  In  Bengal,  butteY •  is  eafily  made  by  the 
flight  turning  of  a  flick  in  milk. 

Butter  is  made,  in  Barbary,  by  putting  the  milk  or  cream  into  a 
gat’s  fkin,  fufpended  from  one  fide  of  the  tent  to  the  other,  and 
prtffing  it  to  and  fro  in  one  uniform  direftion.  This  quickly  oc- 
cafions  the  neceifary  feparation  of  the  unftuous  and  wheyey  parts. 

The  trade  of  butter  is  very  confiderable.  It  is  chiefly  made 
within  forty  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty  thoufand  firkins  are  faid 
to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cambridge  and  Suffolk  alone;  each  firkin 
containing  56  pounds.  Utoxeter,  in  Staffordthire,  is  a  market 
famous  for  good  butter ,  iofomuch,  that  the  London  cheefemongers 
have  an  eftablifhed  fa&ory  there  for  butter.  It  is  bought  by  the  pot, 
of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  i4pounds. 

Divers  abufes  are  praftifed  in  the  packing  and  falting  of  butter, 
to  increafe  it’s  bulk  and  weight,  againft  which  we  have  a  ftatute 
exprefs.  4  Car.  II.  c.  26. 

No  butter  which  is  old  or  corrupt,  (hall  be  mixed  or  packed  with 
that  which  is  n»w  and  found.  Nor  any  whey -butter  be  mixed  or 
packed  with  butter  made  of  cream.  But  each  fort  lhall  be  packed 
feparately.  No  butter  fhail  be  faked  or  faved  with  any  great  fait, 
but  all  with  fmall  fait.  13  Car.  II.  c.  26. 

Butter  is  an  emollient,  and  has  virtues  approaching  to  thofe  of 
oil ;  having  a  peculiar  power  of  refi fling  poifen,  and  obtunding  the 
acrimony  thereof- 


Butter,  clarified,  and  tallow,  are  faid  to  be  fpccifics  againft 
the  bloody  flux,  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes  and  bread. 

The  procefs  of  clarifying  butter  is  as  follows.  Take  new  churned 
butter ,  without  fait,  melt  it  over  a  clear  fire,  and  ikim  off  the  curdv 
part.  Two  fpoonfuls  of  the  clarified  lemainikr  are  to  be  giver! 
twice  or  thrice  within  the  day. 

Butter,  May,  Butyrum  Majale ,  is  a  medicine  in  fome  re¬ 
pute  among  good  women,  for  drains,  aches,  and  w’ounds.  It  is' 
made  of  butler  churned  at  that  time,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  of  the 
whole  month,  till,  by  repeated  fufions,  it  be  brought  to  a  whitenefs. 
Helmont  calls  it  magijiery  of  grafs.  Quincy  affirms  it  is  no  better 
than  plain  lard. 

Naturalifts  fpeaks  of  {bowers  and'  dews  of  butter.  See  DeW.  -  .. 

Butter-;#/#,  the  ferum  of  the  milk  remaining  behind,  after  the 
butter  is  churned.  Some  ufe  it  in  the  dimmer  inftead  of  other  drink, 
and  fay  that  it  quenches  the  third  better  than  beer. 

Curds  are  made  of  butter-mxfk,  by  pouring  into  it  a  quantity  of 
new  milk  hot. 

Butter- milk  is  efteemed  an  excellent  food,  in  the  fpring  efpecially, 
and  is  recommended  by  many  phyficiaris  in  hedlic  fevers. 

Butter-  bur,  pet  aft  es,  from  ireTazr,  to  extend,  or  from  its  rajo;,  a 
hat,  or  bonnet;  becaufe  the  leaves  are  large,  have  a  hollow  in  the 
middle,  and  then  extend  horizontally  round  the  hollow.  It  is  alfo 
called  tufjilago  major,  galerita ,  and  peftilent-wort.  It  is  the  tujjilago 
petafites  of  Linnaeus. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  found  wild  by  the  fnles  of  ditches  and 
in  meadows,  producing,  early  in  the  fpring,  a  thick  naked  roundifli 
ftalk,  with  a  (pike  of  fmall  naked  purplifh  flofculous  flowers  on  the 
top ;  the  flowers  and  ftalks  foon  wither,  and  are  fucceeded  about 
May  with  very  large  roundifh  and  heart-ihaped  leaves,  (landing  on 
long  pedicles,  fomewhat  hollowed  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  referable  a 
bonnet ;  the  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a  dark  browm  or  black  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within.  There  are  five  fpecies. 

The  roots  are  aperient,  alexipharmic,  and  promife  to-be  of  con¬ 
fiderable  activity  ;  they  have  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a  bitterifh  acrid 
tafte,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable,  very  durable  and 
diffulive,  fcarcely  to  be  concealed  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances.  They  are  preferibed  in  fuppreffions  of  the  urine  and  menfes, 
and  in  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  bread. 

Butter-w/,  a  fruit  in  New  England,  vvhofe  kernel  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fweet  oil. 

Butte R-wort,  in  botany,  called  pingnicula,  becaufe  it’s  leaves  are 
fat  to  the  touch,  is  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia  clafs.  This 
plant  is  found  growing  on  bogs  in  many  parrs  of  England,  and 
flowers  in  June;  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  bears  feveral 
fmall  feeds  of  a  cylindrical  figure. 

Butter  alfo' ferves  to  exprefs  feveral  chemical  fubftances;  as 
butter  of  antimony,  of  arfenic,  of  ben,  of  bifmuth,  of  cacao,  of  flax, 
of  faturn,  of  tin,  of  wax,&c.  on  account  of  their  form  or  confidence 
refembling  that  of  butter. 

Butter  of Jlone,  a  kind  of  mineral  drug  found  on  the  higheft 
mountains  and  hardeft  rocks  of  Siberia,  being  drawn  by  the  fun’s 
heat,  in  the  way  of  tranfudation,  from  the  dry  fubftance  of  the  Hones 
themfelves,  and  adhering  to  the  furface  thereof  like  a  fort  of  calx, 
which,  having  received  it’s  full  coftion,  is  feraped  of  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  under  the  name  of  kamine  mafia.  The  Ruffians  aferibe  many 
virtues  to  it.  It  is  much  ufed  for  the  dyfentery  and  venereal  difeafes: 
but  it’s  operation  is  fo  violent,  howfoever  corredled  by  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  that  none  but  the  Ruffians  dare  ufe  it. 

Butter -fijh,  gune/lus,  a  fmall  filh,  common  in  Cornwall,  refem¬ 
bling  an  eel  in  fhape,  and  diftinguifhed  by  two  rows  of  black  lpots 
along  the  back. 

Butter  -fly  fijh,  called  by  authors  blennus.  It  has  it’s  name  from 
a  fpot  in  the  fin,  refembling  thofe  in  -the  wings  of  fome  butter- 
flies. 

Butter-//^,  flowers  of  the  wild  trefoil. 

BUTTERY,  a  room  in  the  houfes  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
belonging  to  the  butler,  tifually  placed  near  the  cellar,  where  he 
depofites  the  utenfils  belonging  to  his  office,  as  table  linen,  napkins, 
pots,  tankards,  glades,  cruets,  falvers,  fpoons,  knives,  forks,  pep¬ 
per,  muftard,  Arc.  Officers  in  the  king’s  buttery  are  a  gentleman,' 
yeoman,  and  three  grooms  of  the  buttery. 

BUTTING,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  by  middle-age  writers  for 
tunning  of  wine,  or  putting  it  into  butts. 

BUTTOCK,  among  (hipwrights,  the  round  parts  of  a  (hip  be¬ 
hind,  under  the  Item,  terminated  by  the  counter  above,  and  the 
after-part  of  the  bilge  below. 

BUTTON,  an  article  in  drefs,  whofe  form  and  ufe  are  too  well 
known  to  need  defeription. 

Buttons  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  mohair,  filk,  horfe-hair, 
metal,  &c. 

Buttons ,  method  of  making  common.  Common  buttons  are  ge¬ 
nerally  made  of  mohair;  foms  indeed  are  made  of  filk,  and  others 
of  thread  ;  but  the  latter  are  a  very  inferior  fort.  In  order  to  make 
a  button,  the  mohair  mud  be  previoufly  wound  on  a  bobbin  ;  and  the 
mould  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  a  bodkin  thruft  through  the  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it.  This  being  done,  the  workman  wraps  the  mo¬ 
hair  round  the  mould  in  three,  four,  or  fix  columns,  according  to 
the  button. 

Buttons,  horfe-hair ;  the  moulds  of  thefe  buttons  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  fluff  compofed  of  filk  and  hair  ;  the  warp  being  bel- 
ladine  filk,  and  the  fhoot  horfe-hair.  This  fluff  is  wove  with  two 
felvedges  in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the  fame  loom  as  ribbands. 
This  (tuff  is  cut  into  fqnare  pieces  proportional  to  the  fize  ot  the 
button ,  wrapped  round  the  moulds,  and  their  felvedges  Hitched  toge¬ 
ther,  which  form  the  under  part  of  the  button. 

Buttons,  cleanjing  of ;  a  button  is  not  finiftied  when  it  cotpes 
from  the  maker’s  hands;  the  fuperfluous  hairs  and  hubs  of  filk  mult 
x  -  be 
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be  taken  off,  and  the  button  rendered  glofly  and  beautiful,  before  it 
can  be  fold.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  man¬ 


ner  : 


A  quantity  of  buttons  are  put  into  a  kind  of  iron  fieve,  called  by 
workmen  a  finging-box.  Then  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  being  poured 
jn'o  a  (hallow  iron  difh,  and  fet  on  fire,  the  workman  moves  and 
lhakes  the  finging-box,  containing  the  buttons,  brifkly  over  the  flame 
of  the  fpirit,  by  which  means  the  fuperfiuous  hairs,  hubs  of  (ilk,  &c. 
are  burnt  off,  without  damaging  the  btittons.  Great  care  however 
muft  be  taken  that  the  buttons  in  the  finging-box  be  kept  continu¬ 
ally  in  motion  ;  for  if  they  are  fufFered  to  reft  over  the  flame,  they 
will  immediately  burn. 

When  all  the  loofe  hairs,  &c.  are  burnt  otf  by  the  flame  of  the 
fpirit,  the  buttons  are  taken  out  of  the  finging-box,  and  put,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  crums  of  bread,  into  a  leather  bag,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  of  a  conical  lhape  ;  the  mouth  or  fma'.ler  end  of 
which  being  tied  up,  the  workman  takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  and  fhakes  the  bag  brifkly,  with  a 
particular  jerk.  This  operation  cleanfes  the  buttons ,  renders  them 
verv  glofly,  and  fit  for  fale.  • 

Buttons,  gold  Ivuijl,  the  mould  of  thefe  buttons  is  firft  covered 
with  filk  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  common  buttons.  This 
being  done,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  filver, 
and  then  wrought  over  in  different  forms  with  purle  and  gimp. 
The  former  is  a  kind  of  thread  compofed  of  filk  and  gold-wire 
twifled  together;  and  the  latter,  capillary  tubes  of  gold  or  filver, 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Thefe  are  joined  together  by 
means  of  a  fine  needle  filled  with  (ilk,  thruft  through  their  apertures, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  beads  or  bugles. 

Butt  on-mould,  the  piece  of  wood,  &c.  covered  with  mohair, 
filk,  metal,  &c. 

Button-Moulds,  manner  of  making ;  ihewood  is  firft  fawn  into 
pieces  of  a  proper  thicknefs  ,  and  then  the  moulds  turned  out  of 
thefe  pieces  by  means  of  tools  called  piercers,  of  various  forms  and 
dimenfions,  according  to  the  nature  and  fize  of  the  moulds  intended 
to  be  made.  If  the  moulds  are  very  fmall,  they  are  turned  in  a 
fmali  lathe,  by  means  of  a  bow;  but  if  large,  in  a  lathe  turned  by  a 
wheel. 

Button,  among  gardeners,  denotes  a  flower  or  duller  of  leaves 
not  yet  expanded;  it  is  otherwife  denominated  eye,  fprout,  bud, 
burgeon,  &c. 

Buttons  are  a  kind  of  ova,  out  of  which  arife  either  leaves  alwne, 
or  intermixed  with  flowers.  Leaf  buttons  are  final ler  and  more 
pointed  than  flower  buttons,  which  are  bigger  and  rounder.  Among 
trees  which  bear  kernel  fruit,  each  button  produces  feveral  flowers  ; 
and  among  Hone  fruit-trees,  each  button  yields  but  one  flower. 

Button,  in  fencing,  i'ignifies  thee  i  or  tip  o(  a  foil,  being 
made  roundifli,  and  ufually  covered  with  leather,  to  prevent  making 
contufions  in  the  body. 

Button,  in  building,  denotes  a  flight  fattening  for  a  door  or 

window,  made  to  turn  on  a  tail. 

Button  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  in  horfemanfliip,  is  a  ring  of 
leather,  with  the  reins  put  through  it,  running  alt  along  the  length 
of  the  reins. 

To  put  a  horfe  under  the  button,  is  when  he  is  flopQ  having  no 
rider  on  his  back,  by  the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck,  and  the 
button  lowered,  fo  far  as  that  the  horfe’s  head  is  brought  in  by  the 
reins,  and  fixed  to  the  true  pofiure  or  carriage. 

BuTTON-(i«/w^r,  a  name  given  by  naturalitts  to  thofe  antennee , 
or  horns,  as  they  are  called,  of  butterflies,  which  are  {lender  and 
terminated  at  the  top  by  a  fort  of  button,  in  form  of  an  olive,  or  part 
of  one. 

Button  of  a  lock,  is  a  round  head  or  knob,  ferving  to  move  the 

bolt.  . 

Button,  in  chemittry,  the  metal  which  is  colledted  generally  in 
a  roundilh  mafs  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  after  fulion,  or  which, 
after  cupellation,  remairts  in  the  Cupels. 

BuTTON-yLw,  porpites,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  figured 
ftone,  fo  denominated  from  it’s  refembling  the  button  of  a  gar- 
ment 

This  name  is  likewife  given  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  flate  found 
in  the  marquifate  of  Bareith,  in  a  mountain  called  fichtelberg, 
which  contains  in  itfelf  all  the  principles  of  glafs:  of  this  the 
Swedes  and  Germans  make  buttons;  hence  alfo  it’s  narrie. 

Button-Zw,  a  plant  which  hath  a  number-  ot  fmall  flowers 
collected  into  a  fpherical  head,  each  flower  having  a  funnel-fhaped 
empalement :  it’s  globular  capfule  inclofes  one  or  two  oblong,  an¬ 
gular  feeds.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  tentandria  monogynia  clafs,  of  which 
there  are  two  fpecies. 

BuTTON-/ra?  of  Jamaica,  is  a  plant  whofe  flowers  are  collected 
in  a  globular  head,  each  handing  in  a  fcaly  empalement.  The 
gertnen  becomes  a  fingle  feed,  inclofed  in  the  Icale  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  (haped  like  the  cone  of  the  alder-tree.  It  is  a  genus  of  the 
pfntandria  monogynia  clafs,  to  which  belong  two  fpecies. 

BUTTRESS,  a  kind  of  buttr.ent  built  archwife,  or  a  mafs  of 
ftone  or  brick,  ferving  to  prop  or  fupport  the  fides  ot  a  building, 
wall.  See.  on  the  outfide,  where  it  is  either  very  high,  or  has 
any  conliderable  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide,  as  a  hank  of 
earth,  &c. 

Buttress,  or  ButtRice,  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  tool  ufed 
by  farriers,  to  pierce  the  foie  of  a  horfe  s  foot,  when  overgrown  : 
to  pare  the  hoof ;  to  fit  the  lhoe  ;  and  to  cut  off  the  fkirts  of  the  foie 
that  overcaft  the  lhoe. 

BUTYROUS,  or  Butyraceous,  partaking  of  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  butter. 

BUVETTE,  or  Beu vette,  among  the  French,  a  place  eftab- 
lifhed  at  the  king’s  charge,  in  every  court,  where  lawyers  and 


counlellors  may  retire.  Warm  themfelves,  and  takea  glafs  of  wine 
by  way  of  refrelhment. 

BUXBAUMI  A,  in  botany,  a  genlis  of  the* cryptoi garni a  moffes. 

BU  YER,  emptor.  Seethe  articles  Buying  and  EmRtor. 

Pcrlons  are  allowed,  by  the  civil  law,  to  buy  hop e,fpem  pretib 
emerc,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  event,  or  expectation  of  a  thing. 
Among  other  (peci’es  of  buying,  are  buying  on  one’s  own  account, 
buying  on  credit,  and  buying  on  delivery  of  the  goods  at  a  certain, 
future  time. 

BUYING  the  refufah,  called  alfo  by  a  cant  name,  buying  the  bear, 
is  giving  money  for  the  right  or  liberty  of  puVchafing  flock,  See.  at 
a  fixed  price,  in  a  certain  time  to  come. 

Buying  the  fmall  pox,  is  an  appellation  given  to  a  method  of 
procuring  that  difeafe  by  an  operation  nearly  a-kin  to  inocula, 
tion  ;  frequent  in  South  Wales,  where  it  has  obtained  time  out  of 


mind 


It  is  performed  either  by  rubbing  fome  of  the  pus  taken  out  of  A 
puftule  of  a  variolous  perfon  on  the  fkin,  or  by  making  a  pundlure 
in  the  fkin  with  a  pin,  dipped  in  pus.  See  Inoculation  and 
Pox. 

BUZ,  in  ichthyology,  a  filli  more  generally  called  albula,  caught 
in  the  lakes  of  Germany. 

BUZ1DAN,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna  and  others,  to  a  wood 
produced  in  Africa,  which  had  the  fame  virtues  as  the  radix  behen, 
or  white  at  d  red  behen,  or  ben  root. 

BUZZARD,  Buteo,  ill  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  ihe  hawk-kind,  diftinguittied  from  each  other  by 
particular  epithets:  as,  1.  The  bald  buzzard,  with  blue  legs. 
2.  The  common  buzzard.  3.  The  honey  buzzard.  4.  The  fub- 
buteo,  or. the  hen-harrier,  a.  d  ring-tail.  5  The  moor  buzzard,  &c. 

The  common  buzzard  is  a  bird  of  the  long  winged  haw’k  kind, 
of  the  fize  of  a  pheafant,  or  fmall  pullet.  It  feeds  on  moles, 
field-mice,  and  fmall  birds,  and  fometimes  will  feize  on  rabbits. 
In  want  of  better  food,  it  will  live  on  beetles,  worms,  and  the 
like.  It’s  eggs  are  white,  more  or  lefs  fprinkled  with  irregular  red 
fpots.  By  age,  or  fome  accidents,  the  head  and  back  in  this  fpecies 
are  fometimes  found  grey. 

BY  AS,  the  central  point  fnppofed  in  the  middle  of  each  atom,  or 
corpufeie. 

BY  LAWS,  or  Bye-Laws, -private  and  peculiar  laws  for  the 
good  government  of  a  city,  court,  or  other  community,  made  by 
the  general  confent  of  the  members,  and  not  being  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm. 

BYRLAW,  or  Burlaw-.Wj,  in  Scotland,  are  made  and  de¬ 
termined  by  neighbour  elected  by  common  confent  in  byrlaw- courts. 
The  men,  chofen  as  judges,  are  called  byrlaw,  or  byrlaw- men,  and 
take  cognizance  of  complaints  bet  ween  neighbour  and  neighbour. 

BYRRHUS,  a  genus  of  infedls  of  the  coUcpt  ra  order. 

BYRSODEPSlCON,  a  term  applied  to  fumach,  to  denote  it’s 
ufe  in  dyeing  of  leather.  See  the  article  Sumach. 

The  word  is  formed  of  Ikin,  and  Sefleoi,  I  drefs; 

BYSSUS,  or  Byssum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  moiTes,  confitting 
of  plain,  Ample,  capillary  filaments. 

The  byffus  is  the  mod  imperfedl  of  all  vegetables,  no  part  of  it’s 
frudlification  having  hitherto  been  dilcovered  :  it’s  filaments  are 
uniform,  and  often  fo  fine  as  to  be  fcarce  difcernible  fingly  ;  though, 
in  a  duller,  they  make  a  kind  of  fine  down.  Bo'anilts  are  not 
agreed,  whether  the  byffus  be  properly  a  mofs,  os  fungus. 

Byssus,  in  antiquity,  that  fine  Egyptian  linen,  whereof  the  tu¬ 
nics  of  the  Jewifh  prieils  w  ere  made. 

BYTTNERIA,  in  botany,  a  plant,  whofe  corttla  is  compofed 
of  five  petals ;  the  capfnle  has  five  lobes,  and  is  covered  with 
prickles.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  peniandria  monogynia  clafs,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  fpecies. 

(Ef-  Mr.  HOWARD ,  as  well  as  the  EDITOR  of  /in  NEW 
EDITION,  and  the  various  other  Authors  and  Contributors  to  this 
New  Royal  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  affure  their  numerous  Sub- 
feribers,  that  the fame  Care  and  Attention  Jhall  be  paid  to  the  Execution 
of  the  future  Part  of  this  Undertaking,  which  have  already  given  fuch 
univerfal  Satisfadlion  in  the  preceding  Numbers.  By  the  fuperior 
Size,  in  which  our  Work  is  printed,  we  Jhall  be  enabled  to  do  complete 
Juf  ice  to  every  Part  of  the  Work,  and  to  include  nearly  double  the 
Quantity  of  valuable  Matter  given  in  any  other  Didlionary,  publiflocd 
in  diminutive  Sizes,  or  in  the  fame  Quantity  of  Numbers.  And  fo 
far  from  any  Fulling  off  taking  Place  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Publication, 
fas  is  the  Cafe  in  other  Works  of  the  Kind)  the  World  will  find,  that 
our  latter  Numbers  will  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  beginning  Part, 
which  has  obtained  fo  general  an  Approbation.  Our  general  and  com¬ 
plete  SYSTEMS  of  every  SCIENCE,  as  Well  as  the  diflinCl  TREA¬ 
TISES  on  the  principal  ARTS,  are  judtcitrSfly  formed  and  written,  not 
by  an  Individual ,  fas  in  other  Dictionaries )  but  Ay  Gentlemen  of  pradli- 
cal  and  fcientific  Knowledge  in  the  refpeCtive  Branches,  which  they 
have  undertaken  to  iliufrate.  In  the  Compilation  of  the  alphabetical  Parts 
of  this  Work,  the  Publifher  has  alfo,  at  very  great  Expence,  procured  the 
A (fi fiance  of  many  Gentlemen  of  Refpeil ability  in  the  Republic  of  Letter sy, 
Jo  that  the  Whole,  by  undergoing  the  lnfpeCtion  of  Men  of  the  firjt  Abilities, 
will,  in  Point  of  Accuracy,  furpaf  every  firnilar  Production.  Indeed , 
the  utmoft  Attention  has  been  obferved  to  maintain  a  Superiority  in  every 
Department  of  this  Work,  and  our  Copper- Plates  being  executed  by  the 
moll  capital  Arti/ls,  willm.fi  certainly  exceed  any  that  were  ever  publijhed 
on  the  Subject.  In  fhort,  the  PUBLISHER  flatters  himfelf  he  will 
have  the  Honour  of  prelenling  to  the  Public,  on  cheap  and  moderate  Terms , 
the  moft  uniform  and  complete  SYSTEM  of  LITERATURE  and 
SCIENCE,  ever  publijhed  in  Europe;  and  with  Gratitude  acknowledges 
the  Patfonaae  and  Recommendation  of  his  numerous  FRIENDS  and  the 
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The  third  letter  and  fecond  confonant  of  the  alphabet, 
is  pronounced  like£,  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u ; 
but  like  s,  before  e  and  i. 

As  an  abbreviature,  C  flands  for  Cains,  Carolus, 
Cxfar,  condemn o,  tdc.  and  C  C  for'  conjuiibus. 

Asa  numeral,  C  lignifies  too,  CC  200,  &c. 

C,  in  rr.ufic,  placed  after  the  cliff,  intimates,  that  the  mufic  is  in 
common  time,  which  is  either  quick  or  flow,  as  it  is  joined  with 
allegro  <  r  adagio  :  if  alone,  it  is  ufually  adagio. 

If  the  C  be  crolfed  or  turned,  thefirfl  requires  the  air  to  be  played 
quick,  and  the  laft  very  quick. 

CAABA,  a  fquare  ftone  edifice  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  Abraham  and  his  fon  Iihmael  ;  being  the  part 
principally  reverenced  by  the  Mahometans,  and  to  which  they  always 
dire£t  themfelves  in  prayer.  Sec.  the  article  Kebla. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  caaba,  and  caabab ,  a  denomination  which 
fome  will  have  given  to  this  building,  on  account  of  it  s  height, 
which  furpafles  that  of  the  other  buildings  in  Mecca;  but  others, 
with  more  probability,  derive  the  name  from  the  quadrangular  form 
of  this  ftrudlure. 

CAAM1NA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  and  others 
40  the  fineft  fort  of  the  Paraguay  tea.  It  is.  the  leaves  of  a  flirub 
which  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Maracaya,  and  is  ufed  in  Chili 
and  Peru  as  the  tea  is  with  us.  The  mountains,  where  the  trees 
which  produce  this  valuable  leaf  grow  naturally,  ate  far  from  the  in¬ 
habited  parts  of  Paraguay  ;  but  the  people  of  the  place  know  fo  well 
the  value  and  ufe  of  it,  that  they  conftantly  furnifli  themfelves  with 
great  quantities  of  it  from  the  Ipot.  They  ufed  to  go  out  on  thefe 
expeditions  many  thoufands  together,  and  their  country  was  left  to 
the  infults  of  their  enemies  in  the  mean  time,  and  many  of  them  pe- 
ri (hed  with  the  fatigue.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  they  have 
of  late  planted  the  trees  about  their  habitations  ;  but  the  leaves  of 
thefe  cultivated  trees  have  not  the  fine  flavour  or  the  virtues  of  the 
wild  ones.  The  king  of  Spain  has  permitted  the  Indians  to  bring 
to  the  town  of  Santfoy  12000  arobes  (of  about  25  lb.  each,)  of  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  annually. 

CAA-APIA,in  botany,  the  name-of  a  Brafilian  plant,  erroneoufly 
called  by  fome  ipecacuanha.  It  is  an  aflringent  and  emetic,  as  the 
ipecacuanha,  but  it  poflefles  both  thefe  qualities  in  a  much  weaker 
degree,  and  is  therefore  neceflarily  given  in  a  much  larger  dole,  a 
dram  being  the  quantity  commonly  given  at  once.  The  Brafilians 
bruife  the  whole  plant,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they  take  inter¬ 
nally,  and  alfo  apply  it  externally  to  wounds  made  by  poifoned  ar¬ 
rows,  and  by  the  bites  of  ferpents.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  root  of 
this  plant  to  be  the  white  ipecacuanha  ;  but  this  is  an  error,  that  be¬ 
ing  little  different  from  the  grey. 

CAAPIBA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  fo  called  by  Plunder, 
and  afterwards  named  cilfampelos  by  Linnaeus. 

CAB,  or  Kab,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity,  equal  to  the  fixth 
part  of  the  feah,  or  an  eighteenth  of  theepha. 

The  cab  of  wine  contained  two  Englifli  pints ;  the  cab  of  corn  2f 
pints,  corn  meafure, 

CABAL,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  drink  made  of  dried  raifins. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Portugnefe  make  cabal  is  this  ;  they  take 
out  the  (tones  of  about  twenty  pounds  of  raifins,  and  then  bruifing  the 
raifins  a  little,  they  put  them  into  a  barrel  of  white  wine,  in  the  month 
of  January  or  February,  and  let  them  (land  till  about  Eafter.  It  is 
then  very  clear  and  rich,  lufeious  and  palatable  to  the  tafle.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  to  flop  coughs,  and  give  flrength  to  the  flomach.  The 
fame  proportion  of  raifins  to  the  fame  quantity  of  ourEnglilh  cyder, 
wouhi  probably  prove  a  fine  drink. 

CABALA  vein,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  our  Sulfex 
miners  to  one  kind  of  the  iron  ore  commonly  wrought  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  ftony  ore,  of  a  brownilh  colour,  with  a  blulh  of  red, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  confpicuous  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
malles. 

CABALATAR,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  chemical  term  for  nitre, 
otherwife  called  cerberus  cbemicus ,  and  j'al  infernalis. 

^CABALlSTE,  in  French  commerce,  a  merchant  vyho  does  not 
trade  in  his  own  name,  but  adts  for  another  merchant  in  chief. 
See  Anonymous  partnerjhip . 

CABALLEROS,  in  commerce,  Spanifh  wools. 

CABALLI,  among  myftic  philofophers,  lhades  or  aflral  bodies  of 
men  who  died  any  fudden  or  violent  death,  and  are  fuppofed  to  wander 
as  goblins  or  fpirits  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  till  the  term  they 
ought  to  have  (pent  in  the  flefh  is  accomplifhed. 

CABAL  LINA,  aloe,  thecoarfefl  and  ranked  kind  of  aloe. 

CABALLINE,  denotes  fomething  belonging  to  horfes. 

CABALLINUM,/h//W,  common  brimflone  fulphur,  or. 

CABBAGE,  brajjica,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  charac¬ 
ters  are:  the  flower  confifis  of  four  leaves,  and  is  of  the  cruciform 
kind;  the  piftil,  which  arifes  from  the  cup,  becomes  at  length  a 
long  cylindrical  pod,  divided  into  two  cells,  which  are  filled  with 
roundilh  feed,  by  an  intermediate  membrane.  Tournefurt  has  enu¬ 
merated  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Miller  twenty-two  fpecies  of  cab- 
bag- 

All  the  common  forts  of  cabbages  are  largely  cultivated  about  Lon¬ 
don.  The  common,  white,  red,  flat,  and  long  flded  ones,  are  chiefly 
for  winter  ufe.  The  feeds  of  thefe  forts  mull  therefore  be  fown  in 
the  middle  of  March,  in  beds  of  good  frelh  earth  ;  and  in  April, 
when  the  young  plants  will  have  about  eight  leaves  a-piece,  they  are 
to  be  pricked  out  into  fhady  borders,  about  three  inches  fquare ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  May  they  mull  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  arc  to  remain;  and  this  is  commonly  between  cauli- 
flowers^or  artiohokes,  at  about  two  feet  diftance  in  the  rows.  They 


mufl  be  watered  at  times,  and  the  earth  mull  be  hoed  up  about  their 
roots,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

Thefe  cabbages  will  be  fit  for  ufe  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  will 
continue  till  February,  if  not  dtflrnyed  by  bad  weather;  to  prevent 
which,  the  gardeners  about  London  pull  up  their  cabbages  about  No¬ 
vember,  and  trench  the  ground  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  again  It 
the  ridges,  as  clofe  as  pofliole  on  one  lide,  burying  their  Items  in  the 
ground:  and  in  this  manner  they  let  them  remain  till  after  Chrilt- 
mas,  when  they  cut  them  for  the  market. 

The  Ruffian  cabbage  is  finall,  and  not  much  cultivated  now.  It  is 
to  be  railed  as  the  others,  but  may  be  planted  nearer,  as  not  being  fo 
large.  It  is  fit  for  ufe  in  July.  x- 

The  early  Batterfea  and  fngar-loaf  cabbages  are  fowm  for  fummer 
ufe,  and  are  commonly  called  Michaelmas  cabbages.  The  feafon  for 
Cowing  thefe  is  the  beginning  of  July,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground.  In 
May  and  June  they  begin  to  turn  their  leaves  for  cabbaging,  to  per- 
fcdl  which  they  flioulii  be  tied  about  the  top  with  an  ozier  band. 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  for  winter  ufe,  and  mufl  be  fown  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  Tranfplant  them  into  an  open  place,  allowing 
two  feet  diftance  between  each  plant.  They  are  to  be  treated  as  the 
common  cabbage. 

The  bore-cole  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner,  but  mufl  be 
planted  at  one  foot  diftance;  thefe  are  not  fit  to  cut  till  the  frofts 
have  nipped  them.  See  Broccoli,  anti  Cauliflower. 

The  method  of  getting  good  cabbage  feed  is  this  :  choofe  out  fome 
fair  plants  about  the  end  of  November,  pull  them  up,  and  hang  them 
up  three  days,  with  the  root  upward,  in  a  fhady  place;  then  plant 
them  under  a  warm  hedge,  bury  ing  the  whole  (talk  and  half  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  earth  ;  cover  them  with  flraworpeafe  haum,  if  the  win¬ 
ter  be  fevere,  anJ  in  the  fpring  they  will  (hoot  out  many  branches. 
When  thefe  begin  to  pod,  the  ends  of  the  upper  ones  fhould  be  cut 
off,  to  give  flrength  to  the  other  pods.  The  feed  mufl  be  preferrat 
from  the  birds,  by  fixing  fome  lime  twigs  about  the  plants,  where 
the  catching  one  ortwo  will  intimidate  the  reft.  When  ripe,  it  mufl 
be  threlhed  out,  and  kept  for  ufe. 

Cabbages  affbid  a  very  wholefome  nutritive  food  for  cattle,  fheep, 
horfes,  and  hogs  ;  and  if  they  are  cultivated  on  good  ground,  well 
manured,  and  horfe-hoed  after  the  method  of  Mr.  Tull,  produce 
very  large  crops,  from  30  to  60  tons  on  an  acre. 

In  planting  of  cabbages  for  ieed,  the  gardener  fhould  be  careful  to 
fow  only  one  fort  in  a  place,  and  by  no  means  plant  red  and  white 
cabbages  near  each  other.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  this  that  there  is 
rareiy  any  good  red  cabbage-kti\  faved  in  England,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  procure  it  from  abroad  ;  whereas  if  they  would  plant  red  cabbages 
\  by  themfelves  for  feeds,  they  might  continue  the  kind  as  good  in 
England  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Cabbage  Jhrub,  anjou,  or  colnvort,  a  plant  which  has  been  for 
I  fome  time  cultivated  in  France,  and  lately  introduced  into  England.- 
|  It  is  an  excellent  vegetable  for  the  kitchen,  good  food  for  cattle,  and 
grea' ly  increafes  the  milk  of  cows.  The  dry  (talk  of  this  plant  ferves 
for  fuel.  It  will  grow  in  any  foil  that  is  well  dunged.  The  feeds 
are  fown  in  June  ;  and  the  plants  are  to  be  wrell  watered  and  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  common  field  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  November.  See  the  article  Cole  wort. 

Cabbage,  dog's,  theligonum,  in  botany,  is  a  genus  of  the  monoecia 
polyandries  claf's,  which  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.- 
We  have  but  one  fpecies,  the  cynocrambe  of  Diofcorides,  which 
grows  natutafly  in  thefouth  of  France,  in  Italy*  and  Tartary. 

Cabbage,  turnep,  has  been  long  known  in  England  as  an  object 
of  curiofity  in  botanic  gardens,  or  as  an  efculent  herb.  The  ftalk 
forms  an  orbicular  branch  near  the  root,  but  a  little  above  the  ground. . 
It  is  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  in  fcarce  winters,  though  not  io 
hardy  as  the  Engl i fh  lea -cabbage  next  deferibed.  » 

Cabbage,  turnep  rooted,  or  Englijh  fea-cabbage,  is  comprehended 
in  the  fifth  fpecies  of  braflica  ,  denominated  by  Linnaeus  brajjica  ra- 
dice  caulejcente  tercti  carnoja.  It’s  root  is  larger  than  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  turnep,  and  runs  into  feveral  ramifications,  which  are  t  ucker 
than  a  man’s  thumb  at  their  inlerlion;  in  tafle  and  confidence  it  le- 
fembles  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  being  much  firmer,  more  oilv, 
and  lefs  fucculent  than  the  common  turnep.  From  the  root  arifes 
a  (talk,  fmooth,  round,  and  branched  into  feveral  arms.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  acquifition  on  account  of  it’s  hardinefs  and  duration 
through  the  whole  year;  as  it  may  be  eafily  railed  on  ground  not 
rich  and  without  manure,  and  a;  the  produce  it  affords  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  it’s  quality  wholefome  and  nutritive. 

Cabbage-WiJ  tree  of  "Jamaica,  in  botany,  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
geoffkzea  of  Linnaeus.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  ufed  in  building,, 
but  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  it’s  bark,  which  is  adminiftered  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms,  viz.  in  decodtions,  fyrup,  powder,  and  extradf,  as  an  an¬ 
thelmintic  medicine.  From  this  medical  property  it  is  alfo  called 
the  worm-bark  tree.  The  decu&ion  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
the  bark  in  a  quart  of  water,  is  muftly  ufed  in  Jamaica  ;  and  it  fel- 
dom  fails  to  perform  every  thing  that  can  be  expedled  from  an  an¬ 
thelmintic  medicine,  by  deltroying  worms  in  the  inteflines,  and 
•  bringing  them  away  in  great  quantities.  This  bark  is  externally  of 
a  grey  colour,  and  internally  black  and  furrowed;  ifls  tafle,  when 
frcfli,  is  mucilaginous  and  fweet,  and  it’s  fmell,  which  it  retains  in 
the  deception,  difagreeable.  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica  recommends 
it  as  a  very  valuable  remedy. 

CABBAGING,  among  gardeners,  implies  the  knitting  of  cab¬ 
bages  into  round  heads.  To  make  lettuce  cabbage,  they  tranfplant  jt, 
taking  care,  dumig  the  gr  at  heats,  to  water  it;  orherwife,  inltead 
of  poming,  it  runs  to  feed.  ‘  To  promote  the  cabbaging  of  cabbage, 
thofe  who  live  on  the  fea  coafl,  put  lea-weed,  with  a  iutle  nitre,  un¬ 
der  their  roots. 

CABBALA, 
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CABBALA,  among  the  Jews,  implies  the  myftical  interpretation 
of  f'criptnre,  handed  down  from  tradition. 

The  profeflors  of  cabbala  Itudy  principally  the  combination  of  par¬ 
ticular  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  and,  by  this  means,  pretend  to 
dtfcover  what  is  to  come,  and  to  fee  clearly  into  the  fenle  of  many 
difficult  paifages  in  (capture:  there  are  no  fure  principles  of  this 
knowledge,  but  it  depends  upon  fom  *  particular  traditions  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  for  which  reafon  it,  is  terminated  cabbala. 

The  cabbaliits  have  abundance  of  names,  which  they  call  facrcd  : 
thefe  they  make  ufe  of  in  invoking  of  fpirits,  and  imagine  that  they 
receive  very  great  light  from  them  :  they  tell  us,  that  the  fee  rets  of 
the  cabbala  were  difeovered  to  Mofi-s  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  thefe 
have  been  delivered  down  to  them  from  father  to  foil,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  without  any  ufe  of  letters  ;  for  to  write  them  down,  is 
what  they  are  by  no  means  permitted  to  do.  This  is  likevvife  termed 
the  oral  law,  becaufe  it  palled  from  father  to  foil,  in  order  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  written  laws. 

Ca  sb  a  i.  a  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ufe,  or  rather  abufe,  made  of  ferip- 
ture  bv  vilionaries  and  enthuftafts  ;  which  conftlls  in  fearching  for 
abftntfcand  myfterious  ftgnifications  of  a  word  in  the  facred  writings, 
from  whence  they  borrow  certain  explanations,  by  combining  the 
letters  which  com  pole  it  :  this  cabbala  is  divided  into  three  kinds, 
tlte  gematry,  t iie  notaricon,  and  the  temura,  or  themurah.  The  firft 
whereof  con  (ills  in  taking  the  letters  of  a  Hebrew  word  for  cyphers 
or  arithmetical  numbers,  and  explaining  every  word  by  the  arithme¬ 
tical  value  of  the  letters  whereof  it  iscompofed.  The  fecond  fort  of 
caballa ,  called  notaricon,  confifts  in  taking  every  particular  letter 
of  a  word  for  an  intire  di&ion  ;  and  the  third  called  themurah,  i.  e. 
change,  confifts  in  making  different  tranfpofmons  of  letters,  placing 
one  lor  the  other,  or  one  before  the  other. 

Among  the  Chriftians  likewife,  a  certain  fort  of  magic  is,  by  mif- 
take,  called  cabbala,  which  confifts  in  ufing  improperly  certain  paf- 
fa^es  of  fcripture,  for  magic  operations,  or  in  forming  magic  charac¬ 
ters  or  figures  with  Itars  and  tali  fmans. 

Some  vifionaries  among  the  Jews  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  wrought 
his  miracles  bv  virtue  of  the  myfteries  of  the  cabbala. 

CABBAL1C  art ,  properly  lignifics  the  art  of  wreftling. 

CABBALISTS,  thole  Jewifh  doctors  who  profefs  the  (tudy  of  the 
cabbala,  or  interpret  fcripture  according  to  the  rules  of  the  literal 
cabbala. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  general  fe&s  ;  the  Karaites,  who 
retufe  to  receive  either  tradition,  or  the  Talmud,  or  any  thing  but 
the  pure  text  of  fcripture  :  and  therabbinifts  or  talmudifts,  who,  be- 
lide  this,  receive  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  and  follow  the 

'Talmud. 

Thefe  latter  are  again  divided  into  two  other  fe£ls ;  pure  rabbinifts, 
who  explain  the  fcripture  in  it’s  natural  fenfe,  by  grammar,  hiftory, 
and  tradition  ;  3nd  cabbalijls,  who,  to  difeover  hidden  myftical  fen fes, 
which  they  fuppofe  God  to  have  couched  therein,  make  ufe  of  the 
cabbala,  and  the  myftical  rules  and  methods  above  mentioned.  In 
the  opinion  of  thefe  men,  there  is  not  a  word,  letter,  or  accent,  in 
the  law,  without  fome  myftery  in  it.  The  firft  cabbaliftical  author 
that  we  know  of,  is  Simon,  the  fon  of  Joachai,  who  is  faid  to 
have  lived  a  little  before  the  definition  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus. 
His  book,  intitled  Zohar,  is  extant  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  many  addi¬ 
tions  have  been-  made  to  it.  The  firft  part  of  this  work  is  intitled 
Zenintha,  or  Msjlcry  ;  the  fecond  Idra  Rabba,  or  the  Great  Synod; 
the  third  Idra  Lata,  or  the  Little  Synod ,  which  is  the  author’s  lalt 
adieu  to  his  difciples.  See  the  article  Rabbins. 

CABEBI,  a  term  fomelitnes  applied  to  the  feales  of  iron. 

CABECA,  or  Cabesse,  a  name  given  to  the  fineft  filks  in  the 
Euft  Indies,  as  thofe  from  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  inferior  to  them  arc 
railed  hariga.  The  Indian  workmen  endeavour  to  pafs  tftem  off' 
one  with  tlte  other  ;  for  which  reafon  the  more  experienced  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  take  care  to  open  the  bales,  and  to  examine  all  the 
fkains  one  after  another. 

CABILIAU,  in  ichthyology,  the  common  cod-fifh  of  fome  au¬ 
thors,  and  the  morhua  and  afellus  major  of  others. 

•CABIN,  in  naval  architetnre,  an  apartment  in  a  fhip  for  any  of 
the  officers  to  eat,  drink,  and  deep  in. 

The  great  cabin  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  captain  or  principal  of¬ 
ficer  ;  but  there  arc  bolides  thefe  (everal  of  a  fmaller  kind  for  the  in¬ 
ferior  officers.  The  bed-places  of  the  failors,  if  they  are  built  up  at 
the  fhip’s-fide  between  decks,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  merchant 
fhips,  are  likewife  denominated  cabins. 

CABINET,  a  piece  of  joiner’s  workmanfhip.  It  is  a  kind  of 
prefs  or  chelt,  with  feveral  doors  and  drawers,  to  lock  up  the  rnoft 
precious  things,  or. only  to  ferve  as  an  ornament  in  chambers,  gal¬ 
leries,  or  other  apartments. 

There  are  common  cabinets  of  oak,  or  of  chcfnut  ;  varnifhed  ca¬ 
binets  of  china  and  japan  ;  cabinets  of  inlaid  work  ;  fome  of  ebony, 
and  other  fcarce  and  precious  woods. 

The  cabinets  of  Germany  were  formerly  in  great  repute  in  France, 
where  they  were  very  much  efteemed  on  account  of  feveral  mecha¬ 
nical  rarities  and  curiofities,  which  they  were  filled  with  in  the 
inlide.  They  are  very  much  valued  in  foreign  cquntries  ;  and  the 
Dutch  carry  fome  flill  into  the  Eaft  ;  but  they  are  almoft  intirely  out 
of  ufe  in  France,  as  well  as  the  cabinets  of  ebony,  which  come  from 
Venice. 

Cabinet,  in  a  garden,  is  a  conveniencv  which  differs  from  an  ar¬ 
bour  in  this,  that  an  arbour  or  fummer-houfe  is  of  a  great  length, 
and  arched  over  head,  in  the  form  of  a  gallery  ;  but  a  cabinet  is 
cither  fquare,  circular,  or  in  cants,  making  a  kind  of  falcon  to  be  fet 
at  the  ends  or  the  middle  of  a  long  arbour. 

Cabinet  of  natural  hijiory ,  a  building  containing  all  the  curioft- 
ties  of  nature,  digefled  in  a  proper  manner. 

Such  a  building  might  indeed  be  called,  with  more  propriety,  a  mu- 
fseum  or  repofitory  ;  cabinet  here,  therefore,  muff  be  yndei  ft#od  in  a 
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larger  lenlc  than  the  common  acceptadon  of  the  word,  as  herein 


are  exhibited  to  our  view  th 


e  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king¬ 
doms  at  once:  in  ihort,  art  epitome  of  nature.  See  Musteum. 

Cabine  r  alfo  denotes  the  rnoft  refined  place  in  the  fineft  apart¬ 
ment  of  a  budding,  let  apart  for  wiiting,  fludying,  and  preferving 
any  thing  very  precious. 

Cabinet  is  a1  to  a  place  at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  wherein  are  pre- 
ferved  the  paintings  of  the  beft  matters,  conveniently  ranged,  and 
accompanied  with  bulls,  and  figures  of  marble  and  bronze,  with 
other  curiofities. 


Cabinet  likewife  implies  a  kind  of  buffet,  or  cherts  of  drawers, 
partly  for  the  preservation  of  things  of  value,  and  partly  as  a  de¬ 
coration  of  a  chamber,  gallery,  Arc. 

Cabinet  alfo  denotes  the  more  fele£t  and  fecret  councils  of  a 
prince  or  adminiftration. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  numerous  council,  the 
policy  of  Italy,  and  pra&ice  of  France,  have  introduced  cabinet 
councils;  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  King  Charles  I,  is 
charged  with  firft  eftablifhing  this  ttfage  in  England.  Befides  his 
privy  council,  that  prince  ereted  a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  or  junto, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  council  of  {fate ;  compofed  of  the 
archbifhop  Laud,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  lord  Collington,  with 
the  fecretaries  of  (fate.  Yet  fome  make  the  cabinet  councils  of 
much  greater  antiquity. 

We  fay,  the  fecrets,  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet. 

CABIRI,  a  term  in  the  theology  of  the  ancient  pagans,  fignify- 
tng  great  and  powerful  gods  ;  being  a  name  given  to  the  gods  of 
Samothracia.  They  were  alfo  worfhipped  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
as  Lemnos  and  Thebes,  where  the  cabiria  were  celebrated  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  them  :  thefe  gods  arc  to  faid  to  be,  in  number,  four,  viz. 
Axieros,  Axiocerfa,  Axiocerfus,  and  Cafmilus. 

Cabiri  alfo  denotes  the  Gabres,  or  Perfian  fire-worfhippers. 

CABIRIA,  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Cabiri,  celebrated  in 
Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  efpecially  in  Samothracia,  and  the  iflartd 
confecrated  to  the  Cabiri.  All  who  were  initiated  into  the  myf¬ 
teries  of  thefe  gods  were  thought  to  be  fecured  thereby  from  (forms 
at  fea,  and  all  other  dangers.  The  ceremony  of  initiating  was  per¬ 
formed,  by  placing  the  candidate,  crowned  with  olive  brandies, 
and  girded  about  the  loins  with  a  purple  ribbon,  on  a  kind  of 
throne,  about  which  the  priefts  and  perfons  before  initiated, 
danced. 

GABLE,  a  thick,  large,  flrong  rope,  commonly  of  hemp,  ferving 
to  keep  a  fhip  at  anchor,  or  to  tow  veflels  in  large  rivers. 

There  is  no  merchant  fhip,  however  weak,  but  has  at  leaft  three 
cables  ;  the  chief  cable,  or  cable  of  the  fheet  anchor,  a  common 
cable,  and  a  fmaller  one. 

Cable  is  alfo  faid  of  ropes,  which  ferve  to  raife  heavy  load$,  by 
the  help  of  cranes,  pullies,  and  other  engines.  The  name  of  cable 
is  ufually  given  to  fuch  as  have,  at  leaft,  three  inches  in  diameter  ; 
thofe  that  are  lefs  are  only  called  ropes  of  different  names,  according 
to  their  ufe. 

Every  cable ,  of  whatfoever  thicknefs  it  be,  is  compofed  of  three 
flrands  ;  every  flrand  of  three  ropes  ;  and  every  rope  of  three  twiffs: 
the  twill  is  made  of  more  or  lefs  threads,  according  as  the  cable  is  to 
be  thicker  or  thinner. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cables,  after  the  ropes  are  made,  they 
ufe  flicks,  which  they  pafs  firft  between  the  ropes  of  which  they 
make  the  flrands,  and  afterwards  between  the  flrands  of  which 
they  make  the  cable,  to  the  end  that  they  may  all  twill  the  better, 
and  be  more  regularly  wound  together  ;  and  alfo,  to  prevent  them 
from  twining  and  entangling,  they  hang,  at  the  end  oi  each  flrand, 
and  of  each  rope,  a  weight  of  lead  or  ftone. 

The  numer  of  threads  each  cable  is  compofed  of  is  always  pro¬ 
portioned  to  it’s  length  and  thicknefs;  and  it  is  by  this  number  of 
threads  that  it’s  weight  and  value  are  afeertained ;  thus  a  cable  of 
three  inches  circumference,  or  one  inch  diameter,  ought  to  confift 
of  48  ordinary  threads,  and  weigh  192  pounds ;  and  on  this  foun¬ 
dation  is  calculated  the  following  table,  very  ufeful  for  all  people 
engaged  in  marine  commerce,  who  fit  out  merchant-men  for  their 
own  account,  or  freight  them  on  account  of  others. 


‘  A  table  of  the  number  of  threads  and  weight  of  cables  of  different 

circumferences. 


Circumference. 

Threads. 

Weight. 

3  inches. 

48 

192  pounds. 

4 

77 

308 

5 

121 

484 

6 

>74 

696 

7 

23K 

952 

8 

3* 1 

1244 

9 

393 

1572 

10 

485 

1940 

1 1 

2392 

12 

699 

2796 

T3 

821 

14 

952 

380b 

*5 

1093 

4372 

16 

1244 

4976 

17 

1404 

5616 

i3 

1574 

6296 

*9 

*754 

7016 

20 

*943 

7772 

In  Europe,  the  cables  are  commonly  made  of  hemp;  in  Africa, 
of  long  ftraw  or  rufhes,  called  bajs  ;  and  in  Alia,  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  Indian  grafs. 

Cable ,  Jlream,  a  haufer,  or  rope,  fmaller  than  the  towers,  uftd 
to  moor  a  (hip  in  the  river  or  haven.  The  feaman  fay-,  • 
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The  cable  is  well  laid,  when  it  is  well  wrought,  or  made. 

Serve  the  cable,  or  plat  the  cable,  i.  e.  bind  it  about  with  ropes, 
clouts,  See.  to  keep  it  from  galling  in  the  hawfe. 

To  fplice  a  cable,  is  to  make  two  pieces  fait  together,  by  working 
the  feveral  drands  of  the  rope  one  into  another. 

To  coil  the  cable,  is  to  roll  it  up  round  in  a  ring  ;  of  which  the 
feveral  rolls  one  upon  another  are  called  cable-tire. 

Pay  more  cable,  pay  cheap  the  cable,  veer  more  cable  ;  that  is,  let  it 
more  out  from  the  ihip,  that  the  boat  which  carries  the  anchor  may 
the  more  eafily  drop  it  into  the  fea.  . 

Heave  in  the  cable;  that  is,  draw  it  into  the  (hip  by  winding  it 
about  the  capdane  or  windlafs. 

When  two  cables  are  fpliced  together,  it  is  called  a  /hot  of  a 
cable.  , 

Bit  the  cable.  See  art icl e  B i t s . 

Cable’s  length,  a  meafure  of  t2o  fathoms. 

CABLED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  crofs,  formed  of  the 
two  ends  of  a  (hip’s  cable ;  fometimes  alfo  to  a  crofs  covered  over 
with  rounds  of  rope,  more  properly  called  a  crofs  corded. 

CABLING,  in  architedure,  the  figure  of  a  daff  or  reed,  re- 
fembling  a  rope  or  rufh,  wherewith  a  third  part  of  the  (lutings  of 
a  column  are  fometimes  filled  up  ;  hence  called  cabled flutings.  See 
Flutes. 

CABLISH,  in  the  fored  law,  brufh  or  brpwfe-wood  ;  others 
make  it  to  fignify  trees  or  branches  thrown  down  by  the  wind. 

CABOCHED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  heads  of  beads  are 
borne  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  full-faced. 

CABOCLES,  a  Portuguefe  name,  applied  to  perfons  produced 
between  Americans  and  negroes. 

CABOTE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fifli  of  the  cuculus  kind,  ufually 
called  corax  bv  authors. 

CABRUSI,  a  word  frequently  ufed  in  ancient  writings  to  exprefs 
Cyprian,  or  coming  from  the  idand  of  Cyprus.  It  is  probable, 
our  word  copperas  is  a  falfe  pronunciation  of  cabruft. 

CABUI,  a  Wed  Indian  fpecies  of  hemp,  produced  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Panama,  from  a  plant  fomewlut  like  the  chardon  or  iris  ; 
■when  ripe,  they  lay  it  to  deep  in  water,  and  after  drying  it  again, 
beat  ii  with  wooden  mallets  till  nothing  but  the  hemp  remains, 
which  they  afterwards  fpin,  and  make  thread  and  rop.s  of  it;  the 
former  of  which  is  lb  hard  and  tough,  that  with  it  they  faw  iron,  by 
fitting  it  on  a  box,  and  laying  a  little  fine  fand  over  the  metal  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

CABURE,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  Brafilian  bird  of  the 
owl  kind  ;  very  beautiful,  and  very  eafily  tamed.  It  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  variegated  with  white,  and  is  feathered  down  to  the 
toes.  The  Bralilians  keep  it  tame  for  it’s  diverting  tricks ;  it 
will  play  with  people  like  a  monkey,  and  is  perfe&ly  harm- 
lefs.  ' 

CABUREIBA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  tree  which  affords  the  black  Peruvian  balfam  of  the 
(hops. 

CABURNS,  among  feamen,  fmall  lines  made  of  fpun  yarn, 
wherewith  to  bind  cables,  feize  tackles,  and  the  like. 

CACABOGA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  fpecies 
of  ferpent,  by  fome  accounted  the  fame  with  the  tareiboia,  or 
black  water-fnake  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  but  by  others  de¬ 
ferred  as  yellow  In  colour,  living  about  houfes,  and  doing 
great  mifehief  among  poultry,  though  not  fatal  to  mankind  in  it’s 
bite. 

CACAGOGA,  a  word  ufed  by  ancient  phyficians  for  certain 
ointments  intended  tor  rubbing  on  the  (undament  to  procure  dools. 
The  mod:  common  of  thefe  was  made  of  alum  mixed  with  honey, 
and  boiled  till  the  whole  was  of  a  tawny  colour.  This  anointed 
on  the  fundament,  procured  a  great  many  (fools,  but  not  without 
fome  pain. 

CACAO,  the  chocolate-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees,  called 
by  Linnaeus  theobroma  ;  which  fee. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  an  oblong  roundiffi  nut,  nearly  of  the 
(hapeof  an  almond,  but  larger:  the  (hell  is  dark-coloured,  brittle, 
and  thin:  the  kernel  is  both  externally  and  internally  brownifh, 
divided  into  feveral  unequal  portions,  which  are  joined  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  fmall  American  tree,  bearing  a 
large  red  fruit,  (haped  like  a  cucumber,  which  contains  thirty  or  more 
of  the  nuts.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  thefe  nuts  in  the  fhops,  didin- 
guiffied  by  their  fize,  and  theplaces  whence  they  are  brought:  the  larger 
kind,  from  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  in  Mexico,  is  mod  edeemed. 

Cacao  nuts  have  a  light  agreeable  finell,  and  an  undluous,  bit- 
terilh,  roughifli,  not  ungrateful  tade:  thofe  of  Nicaragua  and  Ca- 
racca  are  the  mod  agreeable  ;  thofe  of  the  French  Antilles,  and 
our  own  American  iflands,  the  mod  undtuous.  All  the  forts,  tho¬ 
roughly  comminuted  and  committed  to  the  prefs,  yield  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  a  fluid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  qualities  with 
thofe  obtained  from  other  feeds  and  kernels :  boiled  in  water,  they 
give  out  a  large  proportion,  half  their  weight  or  more,  of  a  fe- 
baceous  matter,  which  gradually  concretes  upon  the  furface  as  the 
liquor  cools.  For  obtaining  this  product  to  the  bed  advantage,  the 
faculty  of  Paris  diredts  the  nuts  to  be  dightly  roaded  in  an  iron 
pan,  cleared  from  the  rind  and  germ,  levigated  on  a  hot  done,  then 
diluted  with  a  proper  quahtity  ot  hot  water,  and  kept  in  a  water 
bath  till  the  oil  rifes  to  the  top  ;  which,  when  concreted,  looks 
brown,  and  by  repeated  liquefadlions  in  hot  water  becomes  white. 
This  vegetable  ferum  is  not  liable  to  grow  rancid  in  long  keeping  • 
and  hence  is  recommended  as  a  bafis  for  odoriferous  unguents  and 
the  compofitions  called  apople&ic  balfams. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  die¬ 
tetic  liquor,  chocolate  ;  a  mild  undtuous  fluid,  fuppofed  to  be  fer- 
viceabit;  in  confumptive  diforders,  emaciations,  and  an  acrimo¬ 


nious  date  of  the  juices  in  the  fiid  paffage.  See  Treatife  on  Cho¬ 
colate. 

CACAOTETE,  the  Brafilian  name  for  the  be/emnites. 
CACATORY  fever,  an  intermitting  fever,  attended  with  a  fe- 
vere  loofnefs,  and  fometimes  griping*;. 

CACAVA’I  E,  catavera,  in  botany,  the  cacao- tree. 

CACAVIA,  i  t  botany,  a  name  applied  by  Greek  authors  and 
others,  to  the  lotus,  or  nettle-tree. 

CACCALIA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to 
the  halicaccabum,  or  alkehengi,  the  winter-cherry  ;  a  kind  of  night* 
(hade,  covered  with  a  membraneous  b3g. 

CACCABON,  in  botany,  the  water-lily,  of  nymphad. 
CACEDONIUS  tartarum,  pecant  matter  in  the  human  body, 
generated  from  feparations  by  the  fecretive  faculty. 

CACHALOT,  in  ichthyology,  a  cetaceous  fifh*  with  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaws  only.  The  blunt-headed  cachalot  is  one  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  that  yields  the  fpermaceti ;  there  are,  befides,  the  round-headed 
and  high-finned  cachalots.  See  Physeter. 

CACHEF,  the  Turkifli  govenor.  of  a  city,  town,  or  province 
in  Egypt.  Cachef  alfo  denotes  the  commanders  of  little  flying  ar¬ 
mies,  which  keep  the  Arabs  in  obedience.  The  Turks  divide 
Egypt  into  39  cachef  fecks* 

CACHECTIC,  belonging  to  a  cachexy;  Of  one  who  is  of  an  ill 
habit  or  conditution  ot  body. 

CACHEXIA,  (from  xaxOf,  ill  or  bad,  and  a  habit,)  a  bad 
habit  of  body. 

A  cachexy  is  an  univerfal  bad  habit  of  body,  in  which  there  is  a 
defe£t  of  vital  heat.  Or,  it  is  that  difpofition  in  the  body  which 
depraves  the  nourifhment  thereof;  and  makes  the  (kin  of  a  difagree- 
able  colour.  If  didicult  mendruation  is  the  caufe,  it  is  called  a 
chlorofts.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  the  third  ciafs  of  dif- 
eafes.  He  defines  it  to  be  a  depravity  of  the  conditution  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  great  part  of  the  body,  without  any  febrile  or  nervous 
difeafe  as  the  primary  one. 

They  arc  the  mod  difpofed  hereto  who  are  naturally  of  a  lax  and 
fpongeous  habit,  which  confids  in  the  foftnefs  of  the  moving 
fibres,  the  l'mallnefs  and  number  of  the  veflels,  and  the  flenderneH 
of  the  tendons.  Women  are  more  fubjeft  to  it  than  men  ;  and 
men  of  a  fanguine,  and  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  than  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  ;  for  fuch  perfons  are  apt  to  be  plethoric,  which  occa- 
(ions  the  liver  fometimes  to  be  obdru&ed,  whence  the  train  ofcon- 
fequences  which  form  this  diforder. 

Caufcs  of  it. — Thefe  are  various :  as,  whatever  can  leffen  the 
natural  heat  of  the  conditution;  whatever  produces  repletion  or 
depletion;  a  bad  quality  introduced  into  the  circulating  fluids; 
the  nerves  in  the  uterus  and  intedines  have  the  fame  origin,  whence 
the  diforders  in  the  fird  didurb  the  latter,  when  the  chyle  being 
crude  and  unfit  for  nature’s  wants,  a  cachexy  is  the  confequence; 
free  eating  and  an  inadlive  life,  particularly  when  the  ftomach  and 
digeding  powers  are  impaired,  beget  a  rudq  chyle,  irregular,  and 
otherwile  defedtive  fecretions,  whence  a  general  indifpofition  of 
the  juices  and  deled!  in  the  folids,  and  this,  Dr.  James  obferves, 
may  produce  any  of  the  fymptoms  that  the  different  writers  fay  are 
proper  to  this  date  of  the  body.  In  pubertine  girls,  it  is  caufed  by 
difficult  mendruation  :  many  aged  people  have  this  diforder  from  a 
ceffation  or  obdrudlion  of  periodical  diicharges. 

Cachexy,  figns  of  a. — It’s  prefence  is  manifeded  by  a  pale 
white  countenance,  but  oftener  oi  a  yellowilh  or  greeniffi  colour  in 
the  (kin,  a  tumidnefs,  coldnefs,  and  a  foft  flabbinefs  of  the  body, 
with  a  general  feeblenefs ;  a  wearinefs  is  alfo  complained  of,  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  on  the  lead  exercife,  the  feel  are  puffed,  the 
mind  is  inactive,  during  deep  an  oppreflion  is  perceived,  the  urine 
is  white  and  turbid,  the  pulfe  (low  and  foft,  the  eye-lids  have  an 
ccdematous  kind  of  fwelling.  When  a  difficult  mendruation  in 
girls  is  the  caufe,  befides  thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  a  pain  in  the 
head,  a  frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  preternatural 
longing  for  things  noxious  and  unfit  for  food;  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  a  plethora,  either  of  the  fanguineous  or  phlegmatic  kind, 
and  a  fenfe  of  a  weight  acrofs  the  eyes.  See  Chlorosis. 

There  are  feveral  chronical  diforders  which  may  properly  be 
called  cachexies,  but  are  didinguiflied  by  differing  in  their  caufe, 
feat,  or  other  circumdance  ;  the  cacochymia,  chlorofis,  fluor  albus, 
&c.  are  indances  of  this  kind.  But  what  is  generally  underdood 
by  cachexy,  (which  is  a  general  bad  habit  of  body,  without  any 
one  remarkable  fymptom  by  which  any  particular  diforder  is 
charadterifed,)  fhould  be  didinguiffied  from  a  jaundice,  leucophleg- 
macy,  an  atrophy,  a  feurvy,  &c. 

Old  perfons  are  the  mod  feverely  afflicted  with  a  cachexy  ;  for  old 
age  itfelt  is  a  fpecies  of  this  diforder.  That  fpecies  which  is  fud- 
denly  produced  by  intemperance  and  a  depraved  digedion  after 
chronical  difeafes,  is  more  eafily  removed,  than  that  which  is  a 
fault  in  the  vifeera.  An  ill  colour  in  the  lkin,  as  it' indicates  a 
diforder  in  the  liver,  is  conlidered  as  a  fymptom  of  a  diforder  very 
difficult  to  overcome.  If  fainting  fits  are  frequent,  the  danger  is 
great.  If  it’s  caufe  is  from  an  hasmorrhoidal  difeharge,  the  cure 
is  generally  effedled  with  difficulty.  If  women  are  cachedlic  from 
deiedlive  mendruation,  they  either  become  barren,  or  bring  forth 
weakly  children  :  and  of  all  diforders,  none  more  eafily  degenerate 
into  an  anafarca,  afeites,  atrophy,  or  a  hedlic  fever,  than  does  a 
cachexy. 

Cure. — The  method  iff  cure  is,  to  corredl  the  bad  quality  of 
the  juices,  to  drengthen  the  doinach,  and  to  warm  the  whole  con¬ 
ditution. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  the  diet  fltould  be  nouriffiing,  cordial, 
and  fuch  as  fuffices  in  the  lead  quantities,  which  (hoiild  be  repeated 
often  tu  afford  a  plenteous  nounihmeiit,  and  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  oppole  the  caufe  and  circumltances  of  the  diforder.  Exercife 

lhould 
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lhoukl  be  conftant  and  regular,  but  within  the  compafs  of  the 
ftrength.  The  primec  via  being  evacuated,  adminifter  fuch  me¬ 
dicines  as  increafe  the  vital  heat,  fuch  as  warm  bitters,  aromatics, 
chalybeates,  and  antimonials.  Stomach  medicines  fhould  be  given 
juft  before  and  after  meals.  If  the  caufe  is  a  fuppreffion  of  any 
ufual  evacuation,  endeavour  to  promote  the  return  of  it.  If  laxity 
of  the  fibres,  or  defeiSf  of  vital  heat,  be  the  caufe,  aromatics  and 
iron  fhould  begin,  and  antimonial  with  exercife  complete  the 
cure. 

It  is  too  common  a  pra&ice  to  give  boldly  the  forcing  medicines, 
as  they  are  called,  to  yoiJng  women  in  cachectic  complaints.;  fuch 
as  myrrh,  faffron,  favin,  and  the  like;  but  this  very  often  throws 
them  into  an  afcites,  or  other  diforders,  worfe  than  the  firft. 

Cachexy,  uterine,  a  term  Hoffman  ufes  for  the  jluor  albus. 

CACHLEX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  ufed  by  lome  authors  for 
the  fmall  pebbles  found  on  the  lea  and  river  fhores,  which  being 
heated  red-hot,  and  quenched  in  whey,  are  laid  to  give  an  aftringeut 

virtue.  ' 

CACHORRODOMATO,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  the 
Portuguefe,  in  America,  call  the  toiibi ;  a  creature  in  many  re- 
fpe£ts  refembling  the  opoffum ,  and  fufpected  to  be  the  male  of  that 

creature. 

CACHRYS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  general  flower  of 
which  is  uniform  ;  the  proper  flowers  confift  of  five  lanceolated, 
equal,  and  fomewhat  ered  petals;  the  fruit  is  rofindifh,  angulated, 
obtufe,  very  large,  and  feparable  into  two  parts,  with  two  leeds  very 
large;  thefe  are  not  ufed  in  the  prefent  pharmacy. 

It  is  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  of  which  there  are 
five  fpecies, 

Cachrys,  or  Canchrys,  among  ancient  botamfts,  denoted  a 
fcaly  tuft,  growing  like  a  catkin  on  certain  trees  ;  as  the  oak, 
beet  h,  pine,  and  the  like  ;  or,  according  to  others,  an  unfeafonable 
kind  of  germen  or  bud,  appearing  either  in  the  fpring,  or  autumn  ; 
and  which,  after  the  winter  is  over,  fpreads  or  fhoots  into  branches. 
The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  feed  of  rofemary,  or  even 
the  plant  it  Celt’ ;  fometimes  for  barley  roafted  in  a  furnace,  to  render 
it  more  Cafy  to  grind  into  flour. 

CACHUNDE,  the  name  of  a  medicine,  highly  celebrated  among 
theChinefe  and  Indians,  and  made  of  feveral  aromatic  ingredients, 
the  perfumes,  medicinal  earth,  and  precious  (tones :  they  make 
the  whole  into  a  ftiff  palle,  and  form  out  of  it  feveral  figures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fancy,  which  are  dried  for  tile:  thefe  are  princi¬ 
pally  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  are  fometimes  brought  over  to 
Portugal.  In  China,  the  principal  perfons  ufually  carry  a  fmall 
piece  in  their  mouths,  which  is  a  continued  cordial,  and  gives  their 
breath  a  very  fweet  finell.  It  is  a  highly  valuable  medicine  alfo, 
in  all  nervous  complaints  ;  and  is  efteemed  a  prolonger  of  life,  and 
a  provocative  to  venery,  the  two  great  intentions  of  moll  of  the  me¬ 
dicines  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft. 

CACHYMIA,  in  metallurgy,  a  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus  for  an 
imperfect  metalline  ore,  as  he  exprefles  it,  an  immature  metalline 
body,  which  is  neither  a  faiine  fubftance  nor  a  metal. 

The  cachymia  may  be  divided  into  fulphureous,  as  marcafite ;  mer¬ 
curial,  as  arfenic  or  orpiment ;  and  faiine,  as  all  talcs. 

CACOCHYMIA,  a' vicious  ftate  of  the  vital  humours,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  arifing  either  from  a  diforder  of  the 
fecretions,  or  excretions,  or  from  external  contagion. 

CACODES,  a  name  applied  by  ancient  medical  writers  to  fe¬ 
veral  kinds  of  offenfive  matter  difcharged  from  the  human  body, 
either  by  vomit,  {tool,  or  from  foul  ulcers. 

CACOPHONIA,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  meeting  of 
two  Utters  or  fyllables,  which  yield  an  uncouth  and  difagreeable 
found. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ymoq,  evil,  and  (pwvv),  voice. 

Cacophonia,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  vice,  or  depravation 
of  the  voice  or  fpeech  ;  of  which  thPre  are  two  fpecies,  aphonia  and 
dyfphonia. 

CACTONITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome  old 
writers  to  a  beautiful  pale  red  (tone,  luppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
our  pale  cornelian. 

CACTUS,  in  botany,  Melon-TH  istle.  See  this  article,  with 
many  others  in  natural  hiftory,- fuch  as,  Anas ,  duck.;  Aquila, 
Eagle;  Aranea,  spider  ; Atropa,  deadly  nightshade  ;  Balana, 
whale,  &c.  &c.  under  their  Englijh  names:  that  mode  being  more 
properly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  an  Englijh  DiSlionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  will  be  generally  adhered  to  in  this  work.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  any  of  our  numerous  readers  do  not  find  any  article  fully  treated  of 
under  it's  Latin  denomination  (according  to  the  ridiculous 
practice  of  other  Dictionaries)  they  will,  by  referring  to  it's  proper 
English  name,  infallibly  meet  with  a  fatisfaBory  account  of  the  fame 
in  this  New  Royal  Cyclopedia,  or  Encyclopedia. 

CACULE,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna, 
Serapio,  and  all  the  other  Arabian  writers,  to  the  cardamom  feeds. 
They  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  this  fruit,  a  larger,  and  a  fmaller. 
The  larger  is  the  grain  of  paradife,  and  the  fmaller  the  common 
cardamom  feed  of  thefe  times.  They  alfo  called  the  cardamoms,  in 
general,  by  the  name  heil,  and  diftinguilhed  the  fmall  kind,  now 
.  principally  in  ufe,  by  the  word  hilbanc,  which  after-writers  corrupted 
into  hilbave  and  hilhua,  or  helbua. 

CADARI,  or  Kadari,  a  fe£t  of  Mahometans,  who  attribute 
the  aftions  of  men  to  men  alone,  and  not  to  the  divine  decree 
determining  their  will,  and  denying  all  ablolute  decrees,  and  pre- 
deftination.  Ben  Aun  calls  the  cadari  the  Magi  or  Manichees  of 
the  Muflulmans. 

CADE,  a  cag,  calk,  or  barrel,  containing  a  certain  number  of 
fome  particular  commodities.  Thus  a  cade  of  red  herrings,  is  a 
veflel  containing  five  hundred ;  and  a  cade  of  fprats  is  a  veflel  con-. 
aining  a  thoufar.d  of  thofe  fillies. 
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.  Cade -lamb,  a  lioufo  lamb,  or  one  weaned  or  brought  up  by  hand 
in  the  houf". 

Lade-w/,  a  name  given  to  oil,  called  by  phyficians  oleum  cadec, 
much  in  me  in  fome  parts  of  France  and  Germany. 

Cade-Lw/«,  iu  natural  hiftory,  phryganium,  a  common  worm 
found  in  ditches,  and  ufed  as  a  bait  for  filh.  The  fly  prodm  ed  lio.n 
this  worm  has  a  long  body,  four  brown  wings,  and  a  forked  tail:  it 
is  very  frequently  found  on  waters,  in  the  month  of  Auguft. 

CADENCE,  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  clofe  or  reft,  either  at  the  end 
of  a  fong,  &c.  or  fome  of  it’s  parts.  It  confifts  ordinarily  of  three 
notes. 

Cadence,  in  the  modern  mufic,  may  be  defined  a  certain  conclufion 
of  a  fong,  or  of  the  parts  of  a  fong,  which  divide  it,  as  it  were,  into 
fo  many  members  or  periods.  It  is  when  the  parts  terminate  in  a 
chord  or  note,  the  ear  feeming  naturally  to  expcCl  it  ;  and  is  much 
the  fame  in  a  fong  as  the  period  that  doles  the  fenfe  in  a  paiagraph 
of  a  difeourfe. 

A  cadence  is  either  perfeCI,  confiding  of  two  notes  fling  after  each 
other,  or  by  degrees,  conjoined  in  each  of  the  two  parts,  and  by  thefe 
means  fatisfying  the  ear ;  or  impeded,  when  it’s  lalt  meufure  is  not 
in  the  odave  or  unifon,  but  a  fixth  or  third.  It  is  called  impeded, 
becaufe  the  ear  does  not  acquiefee  in  the  conclufion,  but  expeds  a 
continuation  of  the  fong.  The  cadence  is  faid  to  be  broken,  when 
the  bafs,  inftead  of  falling  a  fifth,  as  the  ear  expeds,  riles  a  fecond, 
either  major  or  minor.  Every  cadence  is  in  two  meafures  ;  fome¬ 
times  it  is  fufpended,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  a  repofe,  and  only 
confifts  of  one  meafure,  as  when  the  two  parts  flop  at  the  fifth,  with¬ 
out  finifhirtg  the  cadence. 

With  regard  to  the  bafs-viol,  Mr.  Roulfeau  diftinguifhes  two  ca¬ 
dences,  one  with  a  reft,  when  the  finger,  that  fhould  fhake  the  cadence, 
(tops  a  little,  before  it  (hakes,  on  the  note  immediately  above  that 
which  requires  the  cadence ;  and  one  without  a  reft,  when  the  flop 
is  omitted. 

All  cadences  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  charaders  of  the  airs. 

Cadence,  with  fome  French  muficians,  is  fynonimous  with  a  fhake; 
but  impropeily,  according  to  Brolfard  ;  fince  the  cadence  is  properly 
the  tranfition  from  the  note  on  which  the  fhake  is  made,  to  a  note 
which  is  a  tone  lower,  or  a  femi-tone  major  higher,  in  the  treble 
parts.  See  the  article  Cadenza  Sfuggita. 

Ca  dence,  in  ancient  mufic,  is  a  feries  or  fucceflion  of  mufical 
notes,  in  certain  intervals,  which  ftrike  the  ear  agreeably  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  at  the  clofe  of  a  fong,  couplet,  or  ftanza. 

Cadence,  in  dancing,  is  when  the  feveral  Heps  and  motions  fol¬ 
low,  or  correfpond  to,  the  notes  or  meafures  of  the  mufic. 

Cadence,  in  the  manege,  an  equal  meafure  or  proportion  ob- 
ferved  by  a  horfe  in  all  his  motions  ;  fo  that  his  times  have  an  equal 
regard  to  one  another,  the  one  does  not  embrace  or  take  in  more 
ground  than  the  other,  and  the  horfe  obferves  his  ground  regularly. 

Cadence,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  running  of  verfe  or  profe, 
otherwife  called  the  numbers,  and  by  the  ancient,  pvQ/ x©-’.  See 
the  article  Rhythm. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  give  inftances,  both  in  our  own,  as  well  as 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  when  the  cadence  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  fubjed  in  hand. 

CADENCY,  in  heraldry,  the  ftate  or  quality  of  a  cadet.  See 
the  article  Diminution. 

CADENE,  one  of  the  forts  of  carpets  which  the  Europeans  im¬ 
port  from  the  Levant.  They  are  the  worft  fort  of  all,  and  are  fold 
by  the  piece  from  one  to  two  piafters  per  carpet. 

CADENZA  Sfuggita,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  ufed  when  a  part 
inftead  of  afeending  or  defeending  the  proper  interval,  to  form  a 
cadence,  proceeds  by  fome  interval.  For  inftance,  when  the  bafs, 
inftead  o(  rifing  a  fourth,  or  falling  a  fifth,  afeends  only  by  a  tone, 
or  femi-tone  major. 

Ex.  1.  Ex.  2. 


Thus,  in  Ex.  1,  where  the  bafs,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  C,  the  key¬ 
note,  after  G,  goes  to  A.  Thus  alfo,  in  Ex.  2,  after  E,  the  ear 
would  naturally  exped  to  hear  A,  the  key-note ;  but  this  is  avoided, 
and  F  put  in  it’s  place. 

CADET,  a  military  term,  denoting  a  young  gentleman  who 
choofes  to  carry  arms  in  a  marching  regiment,  as  a  private  man. 
His  views  are  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  to 
obtain  a  commiftion  in  the  army.  Cadet  differs  from  volunteer,  as 
the  former  takes  pay,  whereas  the  latter  ferves  without  any  pay. 

Cadets,  the  younger  brothers  of  a  family.  The  cadets,  among 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  have  an  equal  portion  with  the  eldeft  ;  in  other 
places,  the  eldeft  has  all. 

CADGE,  a  round  piece  or  frame  of  wood,  on  which  falconers 
carry  their  hawks,  when  they  expofe  them  to  fale. 

CADI,  or  CADHi.ajudge  of  the  civil  affairs  in  the  Furkilh  em¬ 
pire.  In  Biledulgerid,  in  Africa,  the  cadi  decides  in  fpiritual  affairs. 

Cadi  is  generally  taken  for  the  judge  of  a  fmall  town  or  village; 
thofe  of  cnies  and  provinces  being  called  ?nollas,  or  moulas. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  avarice,  extortion, 
and  iniquity  of  the  Turkifh  cadles.  Here  all  jnftice  is  venal:  the 
people  bribe  the  cadies  ;  tho  cadies  bribe  the  moulas  ;  the  moulas  the 
cadilefchers  ;  and  the  cadilefchers  the  mufii.  The  cadies,  however, 
are  often  calliiered,  and  pur.ifhed,  for  notorious  injuftice,  with  the 
baftinado,  and  mulfts  ;  but  the  law  forbids  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

Cadi,  among  the  Moors,  is  the  denomination  of  their  higher  order 
of  priefts,  or  doctors. 

CADIANG,  in  botany,  a  fort  of  ler, tiles  in  and  near  Batavia, 
which  make  a  tpeat  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people. 

CADILESCIIER, 
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CADILESCHER,  a  capital  officer  of  juftice,  among  the  Turks, 

anfwering  to  a  chief  juftice  among  us.  .  , ■  . 

There  are  but  three  cadilejchers  in  all  the  grand  fign.or  s  territo¬ 
ries  ;  he  firft  is  that  of  Europe ;  the  fccond,  of  Natolia ;  and  the 
bird  ef.des  at  Grand  Cairo.  This  lad  is  the  moft  conliderable. 
They  have  their  feats  in  the  divan  next  to  the  grand  vilir. 

The  cadilefchers  have  much  the  lame  authority  in  the  provinces, 
that  th  muftis  have  at  Conllantinople :  they  even  frequently  rife  to 
be  muf  is  :  their  chief  ftudy  is  the  alcoran,  which  is  the  code  of  their 

civil,  as  well  as  canon  law.  ... 

CADITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  figured  done,  refembling 


a  barrel  in  (hape.  ...  .  .  . 

CADIZ ADELITES,  a  Mahometan  feft,  not  unlike  the  ancient 

{foies  :  they  avoid  all  feafting  and  dive. lion,  and  affed  an  uncommon 
gravity.  They  read  the  Sclavonic  tranflation  ol  the  Bible,  as  well  as 

the  Alcoran.  „  _  .  ,  <n  r  ■  i  . 

CADMEAN  letters,  the  ancient  Greek  or  Ionic  character5,  laid  to 

have  been  firft  brought  by  Cadmus,  the  modeller  and  reformer  of 
them,  from  Phoenicia  ;  whence  they  are  called  Phoenician  letters  by 


H  r< ‘doius.  ,  - 

CADMIA,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients,  the  name  ot  two 
diftinift  fub fiances  called  native  cadmia ,  and  factitious  c admin.  The 
native  cad  mi  a  was  only  one  of  the  copper  ores  ,  the  factitious  cadmia 
was  a  recrement  of  copper,  produced  in  the  copper  works. 

Among  the  modern  writers,  it  is  not  unulual  to  confound  thefe 
fubftancts  with  tufty.  See  the  article  Tutty. 

Cad  m  i  A  is  alfo  ufed  by  Pliny  for  copper  ore,  or  the  ftone  of  which 

copper  is  mad  .  - 

CADM1TES,  or  Calamites,  in  natural'  hillory,  a  kind  ol 

gem  nearly  refemb  ing  the  ollracitis.  . 

CADRITES,  a  religious  fociety  among  the  Mahometans.  Their 
founder  was  Abdul  Cadri.  They  live  in  common,  in  a  kind  of  mo- 
nalteries  ;  and  pafs  molt  partofevery  Friday  night  in  running  round, 
hand  in  hand,  crying  iuce'ffantly  hbai,  living,  one  of  the  names  of 
God:  all  this  time,  one  of  their  number  plays  on  a  flute,  to  animate 
them  in  this  extravagant  dance. 

CADUCEATOR,  an  ancient  appellation  for  a  herald  or  meflen- 
ger  of  peace.  See  the  next  article. 

CADUCEUS,  in  antiquity,  Mercury’s  rod,  or  feeptre,  being  a 
wand  entwilfed  by  two  ferpents,  borne  by  that  deity  as  the  enflgn  of 
his  quality  and  office,  given  him,  according  to  the  fable,  by  Apollo, 
for  his  feven-ftringed  harp. 

The  caduceus  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  a  fymbol  of  peace  and 
concord.  That  on  medals  is  a  common  fymbol,  exprefling  good 
conduCI,  peace,  and  profperity.  The  rod  expreiles  power  ;  the  two 
ferpents,  prudence;  and  the  two  wings,  diligence. 

Caduceus  likewife  implies  a  kind  of  ftaff  covered  with  velvet, 
and  decorated  with  fletirs  de  !ys ;  it  is  borne  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  heralds,  on  folemn  occafions. 

CADUS,  a  liquid  meafure  of  capacity,  containing  io  or  12  con- 
gii,  and  60,  or,  according  to  others,  72  fextaries  ;  about  18  gallons. 
See  Ampi-iora. 

C/ECILIA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  by  fome  authors  to 
the  filh  more  nliially  called  acus.  • 

CvECILIANA,  in  botany,  an  appellation  given  by  Pliny  and 
others  to  the  tut  fan  ot  androfaemum. 

C/ELA  lURA,  or  Ccelatura,  denotes  the  art  of  engraving  on 
metals,  flones,  wood,  &:c.  with  inflruments  offleel,  diamond,  or  the 
like  See  the  article  Sculpture. 

CiELES  ElANS,  the  followers  of  Cteleflius,  a  monk  who  flou- 
riflied  under  the  empire  of  Artadius,  and  taught  dodlrines  limilar  to 
thofe  of  Pelagius.  Seethe  article  Pelagians. 

C.TMEN  T,  nr  Cement,  in  a  general  fenfe,  anv  glutinous  fub- 
fbnee  capable  of  uniting  and  keeping  things  together  in  clofe  co- 
hefion. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  camentum ,  of  credo,  I  beat. 

By  cament,  camentum,  the  ancient  architects  underflood  a  kind  of 
mafonry,  or  manner  of  laying  the  flones,  and  even  the  quality  of  the 
flones ;  as  when  the  walls  were  built  of  rude,  unequal  ltones. 

Clement,  among  builders,  a  flrong  fort  of  mortar,  ufed  to  bind 
bricks  or  flones  together  for  fome  kind  of  mouldings ;  or  in  caement 
ing  a  block  of  bricks  for  the  capitals,  fcrolls,  or  the  like.  There  are 
two  forts,  1.  Hot  cament,  which  is  themoft  common,  made  of  relin, 
bees-wax,  brick-duft,  and  chalk  boiled  together.  The  bricks  to  be 
c as  men  ted  with  this  kind  are  heated  and  rubbed  one  upon  another, 
with  cament  between.  2.  The  cold  cament,  which  is  lefs  ufed  :  it 
is  made  of  Chefhire  cheefe,  milk,  quick-lime,  and  whites  of  eggs. 
Equal  quantities  of  powdered  glafs,  fea-falt,  and  iron  filings,  mixed 
with  loam,  make  a  very  hard  and  durable  cament. 

C.ement  is  alfo  ufed  among  goldfmiths,  engravers,  jewellers,  See. 
for  a  compofition  of  fine  brick-dufl,  well  lifted,  refin,  and  bees-wax  ; 
in  ufe  among  thofe  artificers  to.  keep  the  metals  to  be  engraven,  or 
wrought  on,  firm  to  the  block,  See.  as  alfo  to  fill  up  what  is  to  be 
chiflelled.  .  j 


One  of  the  finefl,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrongeft  caments  for  joining 
broken  glades,  porcelain,  See.  is  the  juice  of  garlic,  procured  by  flamp¬ 
ing  the  herb  in  a  ftone  mortar.  This  cament,  if  the  operation  be  done 
with  care,  leaves  very  little  mark  of  the  fradhire.  Another  cament  is 
made  by  beating  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  mixing  it  with  quick-lime. 

With  either  of  thele  caments  the  glafles,  pieces  of  china,  Sec.  are 
to  be  joined,  and  dried  in  the  lhade. 

A  cament  for  cracked  chemical  glafles  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  take  equal  quantities  of  wheat  flour,  fine  powdered 
Venice  glafs,  and  pulverized  chalk  ;  one  half  of  the  fame  quantity  of 
tine  brick-duft,  and  a  little  feraped  lint :  mix  them  all  together  with 
the  w.utes  of  eggs.  Spread  this  mixture  upon  a  piece  of  linen  doth, 
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and  apply  ir  to  the  cracks  of  the  glafles  ;  remember  to  dry  the  glafles 
thoroughly  before  you  apply  the  cament.  Old  varuilli  will  likewife 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

A  verv  ufefol  cafnent  for  joining  alabafter,  maible,  porphyry,  and 
other  flones,  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Melt  two 
pounds  of  bees-wax,  and  one  pound  of  refin  ;  add  a  pound  and  an 
half  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  pulverized,  as  the  body  to  be  ca- 
mented  is  compofed  of,  and  ftir  them  well  together;  let  the  mafs  be 
kneaded  in  water,  and  heated  when  applied  to  the  heated  parts  of 
the  body  to  be  camenfed.  The  colour  of  this  mafs  may  be  adapted 
to  that  of  the  body  on  which  it  is  employed,  by  varying  the  pro- 
poition  of  the  powdered  matter  added  to  the  mats  oi  bees-wax  and 
relin. 

The  befl  cament  for  e'ie£lrical  purpofes  is  made  with  two  parts 
of  refin,  two  of  bees-wax,  and  one  of  the  powder  of  red  ochre. 
Thefe  ingredients  are  melted,  and  mixed  together  in  anv  veflel  over 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  kept  for  ufe.  This  adheres  well,  is  lefs 
brittle  than  relin,  and  inlulatesas  well. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  a  cament  to  bind  together  the  various 
embellilhments  of  grottos,  fee  Grotto.  See  alfo  the  articles  Glue, 
Putty,  and  Solder. 

Caiment,  in  chemiftry,  comprehends  all  pafles  and  powders, 
which,  by  means  of  fire,  and  proper  crucibles,  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  changes  in  all  bodies.  See  the  articles  Brass,  Steel,  and 
Porcelain. 

The  principal  cament  ufed  for  purifying  gold,  and  confuming 
the  improper  metals  mixed  therewith,  is  compofed  of  four  parts  of 
bricks  powdered  and  fifted,  of  one  part  of  green  vitriol,  calcined 
till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  one  part  of  common  or  fea-falt :  a  pafte 
is  made  of  this  mixture,  by  moiftening  it  with  water  or  urine. 

Caiment,  or  ziment  copper,  is  that  which  is  precipitated  from 
vitriolic  waters  bv  means  oi  iron. 

C.T.MENT-pois,  in  aflaying,  are  veflels  made  for  the  camentation 
of  metals. 

Thefe  pots  are  cylindiical  veflels,  made  of  potter’s  clay,  with 
tiles  adapted  to  them,  and  may  be  conveniently  turned  by  the  pot¬ 
ters.  The  fize  of  thefe  veflels  mull  be  proportioned  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cament  to  be  put  in  them.  It  is  not  prudent,  however,  to 
make  them  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  becaufe  when, 
they  are  larger,  the  fire  a£ts  but  difficultly  and  unequally  upon 
them,  efpecially  on  '.hat  part  of  the  matter  near  their  center. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  in  making  thefe  veflels  alfo,  that  all  kinds 
of  clay  contract,  and  lake  up  a  fmaller  fpace  in  the  drying  and 
baking;  the  purer  clay  will  contract  one  tenth  part  of  it’s  dia¬ 
meter,  but  the  more  fand  or  other  dry  powder  there  is  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  the  lefs  it  contradfts. 

A  veflel  without  admixture  fhould  be  made  one  tenth  larger  than 

the  expefted  fize. 

CEMENTATION,  or  Cementation,  in  ,a  general  fenfe, 
the  corroding  of  metals  in  a  dry  form,  by  means  of  the  fumes  of 
acid  falts. 

It  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  After  the  copper  has 
been  feparated  as  much  as  poffible  by  copelling,  a  ftratum  of  falts 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs  is  fpread  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cement-pot ;  over  this  are  laid  thin  plates  of  gold,  then  another 
rtratum  of  falts,  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  the  pot  be  filled  within 
hall  an  inch  of  the  brim.  This  being  done,  the  pot  is  covered  up, 
and  encompafled  with  fire,  which  fhould  be  made  gradually  fiercer 
and  fiercer :  and  in  fixteen  or  twenty  hours  after  they  have  been  red 
hot,  entirely  removed,  that  every  thing  may  cool  by  degrees. 
Then  the  pots  are  to  be  opened,  the  falts  taken  out,  and  if  it  is 
grown  too  hard,  to  be  foftened  by  a  fprinkling  of  hot  water.  The 
plates  of  gold  mud  be  waftied  in  hot  water,  and  the  water  renewed, 
till  it  be  free  from  all  faline  tafte ;  for  the  falts,  together  with  the 
metal  they  have  corroded,  will  be  contained  in  the  plates  of  gold. 
The  gold  muft  be  tried  with  the  touch-ftone,  or  fome  more  certain 
method,  to  know  il  it  has  the  degree  of  finenefs  required;  and  if 
it  is  not  pure  enough,  it  muft  be  casmented  a  fecond  time,  and,  if 
neceflary,  with  ftronger  falts. 

CALRITES,  or  Caritum  tabulae,  in  antiquity,  the  tables  of  the 
cenfors,  in  which  they  entered  the  names  of  thofe  perfons,  who, 
for  fome  mifdemeanor,  were  to  lofe  their  right  of  fuffrage  in  elec¬ 
tions  at  Rome.  .  , -v 

The  Carites ,  inhabitants  of  Caere,  in  Etruria,  having,  during 
the  captivity  of  Rome  under  the  Gauls,  preferved  their  books  re¬ 
lating  to  the  worlhip  of  the  gods,  the  Romans,  in  gratitude  for  the 
fame,  dignified  them  with  the  appellation  of  Roman  citizens. 

CzERULEUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  thruffi 
or  black-bird  kind,  refembling  that  fpecies  called  the  folitary 
fparrow. 

C^ruleus  is  likewife  a  name  applied  to  the  great  worm  de- 
fcribeil  by  authors  as  inhabiting  the  Ganges. 

CiESALPINIA,  a  plant  fo  named  by  father  Plumier,  who  dif 
covered  it  in  America,  in  honour  of  Andreas  Ctefalpinus,  an  emi¬ 
nent  botanift,  and  one  of  the  firft  who  attempted  to  clafs  plants. 

There  are  two  fpecies:  the  fiift  fort  is  the  tree  which  affords  the 
braziletto  wood,  which  is  fo  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  warmed  parts  ot  America,  from  whence  the  wood 
is  imported  for  the  dyers;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  fo  great, 
that  there  are  no  large  trees  left  in  any  of  the  Britiffi  colonies; 
the  biggeft  fcarcely  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter,  antjl  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  It  has  very  llender  branches,  which  are  armed  with 
recurved  thorn-s. 

1  hefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
fmall  pots,  filled  with  a  light  rich  earth  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Being  tender,  they 

.  fhould 
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flionlc!  always  be  kept  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  have  a  moderate  (hare 
of  heat  in  the  winter  ;  and  being  placed  among  other  tender  exotics 
of  the  fame  country,  will  afford  an  agreeable  variety. 

C7ESAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  borne  by  all  the  emperors, 
from  Julius  Ccefar  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  empire.  It  was  alfo 
ufed  as  a  title  of  diftintlion  for  the  intended  or  prefumpttve  heir  of 
the  empire,  as  king  of  the  Romans  is  now  tiled  for  that  of  the 
German  empire.  ' 

This  title  took  it’s  rife  from  the  furname  of  the  firft  emperor, 
C.  Julius  Cafar,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  all  the  fucceed- 
ing  emperors  were  to  bear.  Under  his  fucceffor,  the  appellation  of 
Augulfus  being  appropriated  to  the  emperors,  in  compliment  to 
that  prince,  the  title  of  Vajar  being  given  to  tire  fecond  perfon 
in  the  empire,  though  (fill  it  continued  to  be  given  to  the  fir  ft  ; 
and  hence  the  difference  betwixt  Cafar  ufed  fimply,  and  Ccefar  with 
the  addition  of  the  Imperator  Augujlus. 

C/ESARIAN  fettion,  in  midwifry,  a  chirurgical  operation,  by 
which  the  foetus  is  delivered  from  the  womb  of  it’s-  mother,  when 
it  cannot  be  done  in  the  natural  way. 

There  are  chiefly  three  different  cafes  in  which  this  operation  is 
pra&icable  ;  the  firfl  is,  when  the  mother  is  dead,  either  in  the 
birth,  or  by  fome  accident,  while  the  foetus  is  reafonably  fuppofed 
to  be  yet  furviving  in  the  womb  :  the  fecond'is,  when  the  mother 
is  living,  and  the  foetus  is  dead,  but  incapable  of  being  extracted 
or  expelled  by  the  natural  palfages :  the  third  and  laft  is,  when  the 
mother  and  foetus  are  both  living,  but  the  latter  is  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  the  world  through  the  natural  paifages. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  this  operation  lhould  be  performed,  not  only  as 
foot)  as  poffible,  but  even  before  the  circulation  in  the  mother  is 
flopped,  becaufe  the  foetus  cannot  long  furvive  :  then  the  abdomen 
mull  be  laid  open  by  a  crucial  incifion,  as  in  common  difle&ions, 
or  by  making  a  longitudinal  incifion  on  one  fide  ;  and  if  the  foetus 
lhould  have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  from  a  rupture  of 
the  uterus,  See.  it  fhould  be  taken  out  immediately  ;  but  if  it  re¬ 
mains  concealed  in  the  womb,  that  body  lhould  be  cautioufly  opened, 
and  the  foetus  extracted. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  furgeon  muff  make  a  longitudinal  inci¬ 
fion  on  the  outfide  of  the  reflus  mufcle,  between  the  navel  and 
the  angle  of  the  os  Hium ,  and  thereby  extradf  the  fetus.  If  the 
foetus  is  contained  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  the  ovary,  thofe  parts 
are  to  be  opened,  and  the  foetus,  with  it’s  placenta,  then  removed  : 
but  if  th e  foetus  is  concealed  in  the  uterus,  this  is  alfo  to  be  opened 
by  a  longitudinal  incifion,  fufficient  to  give  a  paflage  to  the  fetus, 
and  it’s  appendages.  * 

In  the  third  and  laft  cafe,  when  the  birth  is  prevented  by  a  cal- 
lofity  of  the  vagina,  or  fotnething:amifs  in  the  mouth  of  the  uterus , 
a  divifion  and  dilatation  of  thefe  parts  is  preferable  to  the  ccejarian 
fedtion,  as  lefs  dangerous ;  aqd  the  fame  may  be  faid  when  the 
vagina  is  obftru£led  by.  the  hymen,  or  fome  other  preternatural  mem¬ 
brane  :  but  when  the  callofity  of  the  vagina  is  fo  large  and  hard, 
as  to  render  the  birth  that  way  impradlicable,  if  it  was  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  there  is  no-  other  means  left  but  the  ccejarian  fection.  If  a 
rupture  of  the  uterus  fhould  be  made  in  the  agonies  of  labour,  fo  as 
to  let  out  the  foetus  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  this  cafe 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  an  incifion  in  that  part  made  molt 
prominent  by  the foetus,  which  lhould  be  extradled,  as  before. 

CjFSARIAIMS,  alfo  called  CathoJicani,  in  antiquity,  official  mi- 
nifters  of  the  procurator  Ccefaris,  who  kept  the  fifeal  accounts,  and 
took  poffeffion  of  effects  devolving  or  efeheating  to  the  emperor. 

CiESARlS  emplajlrum,  the  name  of  a  plaifler  compofed  of  aftrin- 
gents,  to  prevent  abortion. 

CiESIAS,  in  meteorology,  the  north-eaft  wind. 

CjTSTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  gantlet  madeof  rawhide,  which 
the  wreftlers  made  ufe  of  when  they  fought  at  the  public  games. 

This  was  a  kind  of  leathern  (trap,  {Lengthened  with  lead, 
or  plates  of  iron,  which  encompafted  the  hand,  the  wrift,  and 
a  part  of  the  arm,  as  well  to  defend  thefe  parts  as  to  enforce  their 
blows. 

CAESURA,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  is  when,  in  the  fcanning  of 
a  verfe,  a  word  is  divided  fo,  as  one  part  feems  cut  off,  and  goes 
to  a  different  foot  from  the  reft;  as 


Menti  |  ri  no  |  li,  nun  |  qumn  men  (  dacia  |  profunt. 
Where  the  fyilables  ri,  li,  quam,  and  men,  are  cafuras. 


Caesura  more  properly  denotes  a  certain  and  agreeable  divifion 
t)f  the  words  between  the  feet  of  a  verfe,  whereby  the  laft  fy liable 
of  a  word  becomes  the  firft  of  a  foot ;  as  in 


Arma  virumque  cano,  Trcjx  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

Where  the  lyllables  no  an Ajce  are  ccefaras. 

CiESURE,  in  the  modern  poetry,  denotes  a  reft  or  paufe,  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  an  Alexandrine  verfe,  by  which  the  voice  and 
pronunciation  are  aided,  and  the  verfe  as  it  were  divided  into  two 

hemiftichs. 


In  Alexandrine  verfe  of  twelve  or  thirteen  fyilables,  the  ccefui 
muft  always  be  on  the  fixth  ;  in  thofe  of  ten,  on  the  fourth  ;  and  i 
thofe  of  twelve,  on  the  fixth :  verles  of  eight  fyilables  muff:  nt 
have  any  ccefure. 

C/ETERffS  paribus,  a  Latin  term,  often  ufed  by  mathematic; 
ant-  phvfical  writers  ;.  the  words  literally  fignifying  the  reft,  or  th 
other  things,  being  alike  or  equal.  Thus  -wetav,  the  heavier  th 
bullet,  cateris  paribus,  the  greater  the  range  ;  that  is,  by  how  muc 
the  bullet  is  heavier,  if  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  piece,  an 
the  quan’ity  and  ftrength  of  the  powder  be  the  fame,  by  fo  muc 
Will  the  utmoft  range  or  diftance  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  b 
greater.  v 


Thus  alfo, 
of  the  blood 
No  36. 


in  a  phyfical  way,  we  fay,  the  velocity  and  quantity 
circulating,  in  a  given  time,  through  any  fedlion 

Vol.  I. 
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of  an  artery,  will,  ccetens  paribus,  he  according  to  it’s  diameter, 
or  nearnefs  to,  or  diftance  from  the  heart. 

CAFFA,  in  commerce,  painted  cotten  cloths;  of  different  breadths 
an(‘ 1  -ng{hs,  manufadured  in  the  Euft  Indies. 

^ANFACA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  Turks  and 
lartais  to  a  grey-coloured  earth,  with  a  light  call  of  green  in  it. 
it  is  very  loft  and  undluous,  and  refembles  our  fuller’s  earth,  but  is 
more  ddtringent. 

CAFF  J  LA,  a  company  of  merchants  or  travellers,  who  join 
togethei  in  order  to  go  with  more  fecurity  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Cieat  Mogul,  and  through  other  countries  in  the  continent  of 
the  Euft  Indies. 

The  caffila  differs  from  a  caravan,  at  leaft  in  Perfia  ;  for  the 
caffila  belongs  properly  to  fome  fovereign,  or  to  forr.e  powerful 
company  of  Europe;  whereas  a  caravan  is  a  company  of  particular 
merchants,  each  trading  upon  his  own  account.  The  Englilli  and 
Dutch  have  each  of  them  their  caffila  at  G  -mbroon. 

CAFRES,  an  Opprobiotis  name,  given  by  the  Arabs  to  thofe  who 
do  not  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Arabic  cafir,  infidel. 

CAG,  or  Keg,  of  Jlurgeon,  See.  a  barrel  or  veftel,  that  contains 
from  four  to  five  gallons. 

CAGADO  de  agpa,  in  zoology,  the  Portuguefe  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  American  tortoile,  called  in  Brazil  jurura. 

Cagado  de  terra,  in  zoology,  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  tortoife  in 
America,  called  by  the  Bralilians  jaboti.  See  the  article  Testudo. 

CAGANUS,  or  Cacanus,  an  appellation  which  the  Huns  an- 
cientlv  gave  to  their  kings. 

CAG  AO,  in  ornithology,  the  Indian  name  of  a  voracious  bird,  as 
large  as  a  common  hen,  but  with  a  longer  neck,  which  inhabits  t'  e 
mountains,  and  feeds  on  the  piftachia  nuts,  and  many  other  fruits, 
which  it  fwallows  whole. 

CAGAS  1  RUM,  a  term  ufed  hy  Paracelfns  to  exprefs  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter,  which  generates  difeafes,  and  that  is  not  innate  but 
adventitious.  Difeafes  arifing  from  the  cagaflrum  arepleurify,  pef- 
tilence,  lever,.&c. 

CAGE,  an  inclofure  made  with  wire,  wicker,  or  other  matter, 
interwoven  lattice-wife,  for  the  confining  of  wild  beafts  or  birds. 

I  hey  ufually  brought  beafts  to  Rome  (hut  up  in  oaken  orbeechen 
cages,  artfully  formed,  and  coveied  with  boughs.  The  fiercer  fort 
were  pent  in  iron  cages  for  greater  fecurity. 

The  French  diftinguifh  their  bird-ert^er  into  high,  or  fmging- 
cages ;  and  low,  or  dumb-eager;  thofe  who  expofe  birds  to  fale  are 
obliged  to  put  hens  in  the  latter,  and  cocks  in  the  former,  that  the 
purchafers  may  not  beimpofed  on. 

1  here  are  iron  cages  in  fome  prifons,  for  the  clofer  confinement 
of  criminals. 

Cages,  cavec e,  were  places  in  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  in 
which  wild  beafts  were  kept,  ready  to  be  let  out  for  fport.  There 
being  air  and  light,  the  beafts  ruftted  out  of  them  with  more  alac¬ 
rity  and  fiercenefs,  than  if  they  had  been  confined  under-ground  in 
dens. 

Cage,  in  carpentry,  denotes  an  outer  work  of  timber,  in- 
clofing  another  within  it;  as,  the  cage  of  a  wind-will,  ftair- 
cafc,  &c.  &c.  •. 

CAGGAW,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  the  people  of  Guinea  boil 
in  water,  and  with  the  decodtion  walh  the  mouth,  as  a  cure  for  the 
tooth-ach. 

CAGIT,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  parrot,  very  common  in 
the  woods  of  the  Philippine  iflands  :  it  is  of  a  midling  lize,  and  it’s 
plumage  is  of  a  fine  green  colour. 

CA1 GUI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  monkey,  called  alfo 
pougi,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies. 

The  large  kind  is  of  a  grey  Colour,  with  a  mixture  of  black,  and 
it’s  hairs  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  fpecies;  it’s  face  is 
round,  and  it  has  fomething  of  the  look  of  a  lion  ;  it’s  ears  are  fmall, 
round,  black,  and  naked  ;  it’s  eyes  are  alfo  black,  as  is  it’s  mouth, 
and  it’s  forehead  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  grey  and  black  hairs  ; 
it’s  tail  is  above  a  foot  long,  and  is  covered  with  hairs  of  a  tawney 
colour. 

The  leffer  cagui  is  a  fmall  and  tender  animal,  but  has  the  fame 
lion-like  face  with  the  larger.  It’s  body  is  not  above  fix  fingers  ' 
breadth  long  ;  it’s  tail  is  about  ten  fingers  ;  it’s  head  is  fmall 
fcarce  fo  large  as  a  fmall  apple  :  it’s  nofe  is  fmall  and  elate  ;  it’s 
eyes  very  tender,  it’s  mouth  little,  and  it’s  teeth  extremely  fharp  • 
it’s  ears  are  round,  and  furronnded  with  white  hairs  in  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  order;  it’s  hair  is  all  of  a  redd ifih  tawney  toward  the  body, 
and  toward  the  ends  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  brown  ;  and  it’s 
tail  is .  variegated  with  circular  rings  of  white  and  brown;  it’s 
voice  is  extremely  ftirill  ;  it  is  naturally  an  extremely  lively  and 
nimble  creature,  but  cannot  bear  the  leaft  cold. 

CAHLLO,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  wolf  fijh. 

CAHYS,  a  dry  mcafure  for  corn,  ufid  in  fome  parts  of  Spain, 
particularly  at  Seville  and  Cadiz  :  it  is  near  a  buftiel  of  our  mea- 
fure. 

CAIA,  an  officer,  who  ferves  a  deputy  or  fteward,  and  adls  for 
the  body  of  janizaries,  in  the  Turkifh  army. 

CAIANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fort  of  heretics,  thus  called  from 
one  Caia'nus  of  Alexandria,  their  leader.  They  ate  likewife  deno¬ 
minated  Aphthaktodocet.e,  which  fee. 

CA1C,  or  Caique,  is  the  •IkifF  or  floop  belonging  to  a  galley. 
The  Turks  have  alfo  a  fort  of  calcs ;  and  the  Coliacs,  a  kind  of 
piratical  bark  called  by  this  name. 

CAJEPUT,  an  Eaft  Indian  oil,  in  fmell  refembling  that  of 
cardamoms.  Four  or  five  drops,  in  a  proper  liquor,  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  excellent  nervous  medicine,  and  as  of  great  efficacy 
in  the  cardialgia. 
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CAIMACAN,  an  officer  among  the  Turks  nearly  anfwering  to 
our  lieutenant  or  vicar. 

There  aie  ufually  two  caimacans:  one  refules  at  Conftantinople, 
who  is  the  governor  thereof  :  the  other  attends  the  grand  vizir,  in 
quality  of  his  lieutenant.  Sometimes  there  are  three  caimacans  ;  one 
conftantly  attending  the  grand  lignior,  another  the  grand  vizir,  and 
a  third  conftantly  at  Conftantinople,  who  examines  affairs  of  policy, 
and  regulates  them  in  great  rneafure.  The  caimacan  that  attends  the 
vizir,  only  officiates  when  at  a  diftance  from  the  grand  fignior ;  his 
funftion  ceafing,  when  the  vizir  is  with  the  fultan.  The  caimacan  of 
the  vizir  is  his  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  the  firft  minifter  ot  his  council. 

CAINITES,  Cainians,  or  Caiani,  a  fca  of  ancient  Gnoftics, 
that  fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  and  paid  ex¬ 
traordinary  honours  to  thofe  perfons  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  the 
worft  of  mankind  ;  fo  called  from  Cain,  whom  they  efteemed  their 
patriarch,  and  the  chief  obje£f  of  their  veneration.  They  held,  that 
Cain  and  Efau,  Lot,  and  thofe  of  Sodom,  were  born  of  a  mod  emi¬ 
nent  celeftial  virtue  ;  that  Abel,  on  the  contrary,  was  born  of  a  vir¬ 
tue  much  inferior:  to  Cain,  and  others  of  the  fame  order,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  had  a  mighty  knowledge  of  all  things,  they  affociat- 
ed  Judas,  whom  they  held  in  fo  much  efteem,  that  they  had  a  book 
among  them  called  the  gofpel  of  Judas.  S.  Epiphanius  relates,  and 
at  the  fame  time  refutes,  their  errors. 

CAINS,  in  the  ifland  of  Candia,  are  Greeks  revolted,  who  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Venetians,  either  at  Suda,  or  Spina  Longa  ;  and  in  time 
of  war,  burn,  pillage,  and  commit  all  manner  of  cruellies  on  their 
ancient  brethren  under  the  Turks. 

When  a  cam  or  falfe  brother  is  taken,  there  is  no  mercy  (hewn 
him  ;  they  either  impale  him,  or  put  him  to  the  moft  cruel  death. 

CAIR1NA,  in  zoology,  the  Mufcovy  duck,  in  fome  authors. 

CAISSON,  a  large  wooden  frame,  or  cheft,  ufed  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge  ;  which  article  fee.  : 

Caisson-,  in  military  affairs,  implies  a  wooden  cheft,  filled  with 
gunpowder,  bombs,  &c.  This  is  buried  under  fome  work,  which 
muft  foon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  foon  as  that  hap¬ 
pens,  the  caijfon  is  fired,  ip  order  to  blow  up  the  affailants. 

Caisson,  a  covered  waggon,  to  carry  bread  or  ammunition.  ; 

CAITAIA,  in  zoology,  an  American  monkey,  of  a  remarkably 
fweet  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  mufk.  It  has  long  hair,  of  a  whitiffi  I 
yellow  colour ;  a  round  head;  a  very  fmall  depreffed  forehead  ;  fmall 
and  flatted  nofe,  and  arched  tail.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  and  kept  about 
houfes,  but  is  a  very  clamorous  and  quarrel  fome  creature. 

CAKE,  a  finer  fort  of  bread,  thus  called  from  it’s  flat  round  form. 

There  are  divers  compofidons  under  this  name  ;  fuch  as,  feed- 
cakes,  plum  per,  pan -cakes,  cheef e-cakes,  oat -cakes,  fugar-cakes,  and 
rok  cakes. 

Cake -wax,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  white  or  virgin-wax. 

CALABA,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  Plunder  to  the  genus  of 
plants  called  caryophyllum  by  Linnaeus. 

CALABASH-//?*,  crefcentia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia 
/mgiofpermia  clafs,  of  which  there  are  two  different  fpecies.  X.  Cala- 
bajb-xree  with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  and  large  oval  fruit.  2.  Broad¬ 
leaved  calabaJh-Xxcc,  whofe  fruit  hath  a  tender  ffiell. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  in  all  the  Leeward 
Iflands  :  this  hath  a  thick  trunk,  covered  with  a  whitiffi  bark,  which 
rifes  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  feveral  knots  upon  the  Item,  di¬ 
viding  at  the  top  into  many  branches,  which  fpread  and  form  a  re¬ 
gular  head.  Thefe  are  furniffied  with  leaves  which  come  out  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  are  about  fix  inches  long,  oval,  and  acuminated ;  of  a  livid 
green  colour,  with  very  ftiort  foot-ftalks. 

The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  (ides  of  the  branches,  Handing 
upon  long  foot-ftalks.  T  he  fruit  is  a  large  {hell,  either  fpherical, 
oval,  or  bottle  ffiaped,  and  inclofes  a  number  of  flat  cordated  feeds. 

Thefe  ffiells  are  large  enough  to  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts 
of  liquid  ;  they  are  often  ufed  for  drinking  cups,  and  other  purpofes. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  calabajb  is  found  in  Campeachy,  which  does 
not  rife  fo  high  as  the  former,  and  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are 
confiderably  lefs. 

CALABRINI,  in  botany,  the  rough  fpleen-wort  of  fome  authors. 

CALADE,  in  the  manege,  the  defeent  or  Hoping  declivity  of  a 
rifing  manege  ground,  being  a  fmall  eminence  upon  which  we  ride 
down  a  horfe  feveral  times,  putting  him  to  a  ffiort  gallop,  with  his 
fore  hams  in  the  air,  to  make  him  learn  to  ply  or  bend  his  haunches, 
and  form  his  ftop  upon  the  aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftay  of 
the  bridle,  and  the  cavefon,  feafonably  given. 

CALAE,  or  Calaem,  a  fpecies  of  Indian  tin,  which  by  force  of 
fire  is  tranfmutable  into  cerufs,  like  that  made  of  our  lead. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  fluff,  manufactured  in  England,  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  Flanders,  with  a  gloffy  furface. 

Calamancos  are  of  all  colours,  and  diverfely  wrought.  Some  are 
quite  plain,  others  have  broad  ftripes  adorned  with  flowers ;  fome 
with  plain  broad  ftripes,  and  others  watered. 

CALAMBA,  or  Calambac,  a  kind  of  wood  imported  from 
China,  and  ufually  fold  for  lignum  aloes,  or  agallochum.  It  is  much 
ufed  in  India  for  making  beads  and  crucifixes. 

CALAMI FEROUS plants.  See  the  article  Culmiferous. 

CALAMINARIS,  or  Lapis  Calaminaris,  in  natural  hiftory, 
ti  e  ore  of  zinc  ;  being  a  fpecies  of  foffil  of  a  fpongy  fijbflance,  and  a 
lax,  cavernous  texture,  though  confiderably  heavy. 

It  is  of  no  determinate  ffiape  or  fize,  but  is  found  in  moffes  of  va¬ 
rious  and  irregular  figures.  It  is,  when  moft  pure  and  perfect,  of  a 
pale  brownilh  geey .  1 1  is  found  in  Germany,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 

England. 

The  great  ufe  ot  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  the  mixing  with  copper, 
for  the  making  of  brafs  ;  this  change  it  makes  in  copper,  is  wholly 
in  virtue  ol  the  zinc  it  contains ;  which  zinc,  when  feparated,  will  do 
the  fame. 


After  roafting  the  calamine,  in  order  to  purge  it  of  fulphureous  or 
arfenical  matter,  it  is  ufed  by  phyfidans  in  collyria  againft  defluxions 
of  thin  arcrid  humours  upon  the  eyes,  for  drying  up  moift  running 
ulcers,  and  healing  excoriations.  It  is  alfo  aftringent,  deficcativc, 
and  detergent. 

CALAMINT,  in  botany,  an  officitial  plant,  whofe  leaves  are  re¬ 
puted  warm,  aperient,  and  diaphoretic,  and  enter  feveral  aiexiphar- 
mic  compoiiti'ons.  It  is  enumerated  by  Miller,  among  the  fpecies 
of  meliffa,  or  baum.  For  it’s  general  characters  therefore,  fee 
the  article  Baum  for  further  information. 

There  are  three  forts  of  cahmint  in  ufe,  viz.  the  fvlveftris  ;  thd 
vulgaris,  or  motif  ana  ;  and  palultris,  or  aqnatica:  of  which  the  firft 
ought  to  be  the  officinal  fort.  !  here  is,  in  the  college  dtlpenfary,  a 
compound  powder  denominated  from  calamint. 

CALAMISTRUM,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  and  others  to  a 
fmall  plant  called  by  us  pepper-grafs,  from  it’s  having  grafly  leaves, 
and  round  globules  at  their  infertions,  refembling  pepper-corns.  It 
is  more  properly  called  pillularia  by  Mr.  Vaillant. 

CALAMITA,  or  calamitis ,  the  magnet  or  loadftone. 

Calamita  alba ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  white  earth  dug  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  of  a  hard  texture,  and  'ftyptic  tafte.  They  call  it  magnes 
carneus,  pretending  that  it  attracts  fleffi  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
magnet  does  iron, 

CALAMITES,  a  name  applied  to  the  ofteocolla,  which,  when  in 
fmall  pieces,  fometimes  nearly  refembles  the  barrel  of  a  gun  :  others 
have  called  f  me  of  the  foffile  coralloides  by  this  name. 

CALAMITIS,  a  fpecies  of  artificial  cadmia,  refembling  a  cloven 
reed,  and  found  adhering  to  the  flicks,  ladles,  &c.  wherewith  they  ftir 
the  copper  when  in  fufion  in  the  furnace. 

CALAMUS,  in  botany,  a  germs  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs. 
The  calyx  has  fix  leaves  ;  it  has  no  corolla  ;  the  berry  is  imbricat¬ 
ed,  and  contains  but  one  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
rotang,  a  native  o{  India. 

Calamus  alfo  denotes  a  reed,  ruffi,  cane,  or  flag. 

Ca  lam  us  likewife  implies  a  fimple  kind  of  pipe,  made  of  an  oaten 
flalk  or  reed,  and  ufed  as  the  mufical  inftrumeut  of  fhepherds. 

Calamus  aromaticus,  or  fweet -feented  flag,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a  fpecies  of  flag  called  acorus  by  Linnams.  The  root  is  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and  ftomachic  medicine,  and  rs 
fometimes  ufed  as  fuch  in  practice. 

Calamus  Indicus  petrifuElus,  a  name  given  by  ancient  naturalifts 
to  a  fubftance  found  often  in  the  foflile  kingdom,  ufually  of  about 
three  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  one  thiid  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  covered  all  over  it’s  furface  with  large  round  figures,  in  form  of 
radiated  liars  within.  Theophraftus  is  perfectly  right  in  placing  it 
among  the  corals,  fince  the  fpecimens  of  it  now  found  are  plainly  no 
other  than  corals  of  theftellated  kinds,  which  have  been  long  buried 
in  the  earth.  See  plate  56,  clafs  vii. 

Calamus  feriptorius,  in  antiquity,  a  reed  or  ruffi  to  Write  with. 
The  ancients  made  ufe  of  the  ftylus  to  write  on.  covered  with  wax; 
and  of  reed,  or  ruffi,  to  write  on  parchment,  or  Egyptian  paper. 

Calamus  feriptorius,  in  anatomy,  a  dilatation  of  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  brain,  fo  called  from  it’s  figure,  which  refembles  that 
of  a  goofe  quill. 

Calamus  aucupatorius,  among  fowlers,  a  bird-call. 

Calamus,  a  fort  of  rneafure,  called  alfo  canna,  cane,  or  reed. 

CALANDRA,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the  great  lark,  with¬ 
out  any  creft. 

CALANDRE,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  an  infeCt  of  the 
fcarab  clafs,  which  does  vaft  mifehief  in  granaries. 

The  female  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs ;  and  the  increafe  of  thefe 
creatures  would  be  prodigious,  were  it  not  to  happen,  that  while  in 
the  egg  ftate,  and  even  in  that  of  the  worm,  they  are  fubjeCt  to  be 
eaten  by  mites  :  thefe  little  vermin  are  always  very  numerous  in  gra¬ 
naries,  and  deftroy  the  far  greater  number  of  the  larger  animals 
above-mentioned. 

CAI.ANGAY,  Catatua,  or  Abacay,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecies  of  parrot  very  common  in  the  Philippine  1  {lands  it  is  all 
over  white,  and  has  a  creft  of  feathers  on  it’s  head  ;  it  is  of  the  fize 
of  a  pigeon,  is  eafily  kept  tame,  and  may  be  taught  to  talk. 

CALASH,  or  Calesh,  a  light  and  very  low  kind  of  carriage, 
ufed  chiefly  for  taking  the  air  in  parks  and  gardens.  The  calajb  is 
for  the  moft  part  richly  decorated,  and  open  on  all  fides,  for  thecon- 
veuiency  of  the  air  and  profpeCt ;  or  at  moft  inclofed  with  light 
mantlets  of  waxed  cloth,  to  be  opened  and  lliut  at  pleafure. 

CALASIRIS,  or  Calassis,  a  linen  tunic,  anciently  worn  by  the 
Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  other  priefts. 

CALATHI  ANA  viola,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  gentian. 

CALATHUS,  a  kind  of  hand-balket  made  of  light  wood,  or 
rufties;  anciently  ufed  by  the  women  to  gather  flowers,  but  chiefly  ' 
to  put  their  work  in,  after  the  example  of  Minerva. 

Calathus,  a  drinking-cup ;  alio  the  calyx  bfa  flower. 

CALA  l  OR,  a  crjer,  or  officer  among  the  ancients  appointed  to 
publilh  fomething  alor.d,  or  call  the  people  together.  Calatores  were 
ufed  by  the  magiftrates  to  call  the  people  to  the  comitia ;  and  by  pri¬ 
vate  families,  to  invite  their  gudls  to  entertainments. 

CALATRAVA,  knights  of,  a  military  order  in  Spain,  inftituted 
under  Sancho.  III.  king  of  Caftile,  upon  the  following  occafion : 
when  that  prince  took  the  ftrong  port  ot  C datrava  from  the  Moors 
of  Andalufia,  hegave  it  to  the  Templars,  who,  wanting  courage  to  de¬ 
fend  it,  returned  it  to  him  again.  Then  Don  Reymond,  of  the  order 
of  the  Ciftercians,  accompanied  with  feveral  perfons  of  quality, 
made  an  offer  to  defend  the  place,  which  the  king  thereupon  deliver 
ed  up  to  them,  and  inftituted  that  order.  It  increafed  fo  much  under 
the  reign  of  Alphoufus.  that  the  knights  delired  they  might  have  a 
grand mafter,  which  was  granted.  Ferdmandand  Ifabella  afterwards, 
with  the  confent  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  re  united  the  grand  mafter- 
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fliip  of  Calatrava  to  the  ^panifh  crown  ;  fo  that  the  kings  of  Spain 
are  now  become  perpetual  adminiftrators  thereof. 

The  knights  of  Calatrava  bear  a  crofs  gules  fleurdelifed  with 
green, &c.  Their  rule  and  habit  was  originally  that  of  the  Ciltercians. 

CALAUDRA,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  lark  kind,  fhaped 
like  the  common  lark,  but  confiderably  larger.  It  refembles  the 
common  Englifh  bunting. 

CALAURITIS,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  a  name  given  to  a 
fort  of  litharge.  All  the  forts  of  litharge,  namelyqthat  of  gold,  filver, 
and  lead,  were  brought  in  great  abundance  from  Calauros,  a  fmall 
ifland  near  Crete,  to  the  Greeks,  for  their  ufe  in  medicine. 

CALCADIS,  in  phyfic,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  white 
vitriol,  or  to  fome  white  vitriolic  mineral. 

CALCAGIUM,  a  tax  ot  contribution  formerly  paid  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants  tovvarJs  the  making  or  repairing  a  common 
caufeway.' 

CALCANEUM,  or  Ox  Calcis,  in  anatomy,  the  bone  lying 
under  the  affragalus,  to  which,  and  the  os  cuboides,  it  is  articulated. 
It’sapophyfis  behind  ferves  to  prevent  our  failing  backward,  and  on 
it’s  poflerior  furface  is  inferted  the  tendo  achillis  ;  in  it’s  interior  fide 
there  is  an  excavation,  intended  to  give  fafe  paltage  to  the  veffels  run¬ 
ning  to  the  metatarfus  and  toes. 

CALCAR,  in  glafs-making,  a  fort  of  oven,  or  reverberating  fur¬ 
nace,  in  which,  being  well  heated,  the  crytlal  frit,  or  bollito,  is 

made.  . 

CALCAREOUS,  in  general,  denotes  foinething  belonging  to,  or 

partaking  of,  the  nature  of  calx  or  lime. 

Calcareous  earths  and  ftones,  properly  fo  called,  have  been  fou*d  by 
experiment  to  confift  of  the  following  component  parts ;  viz.  quick¬ 
lime,  or  pure  calcareous  earth ;  fixed  air,  which,  when  extricated 
from  them,  is  permanently  elaftic  ;  and  water.  See  the  articles  Air 
fixed.  Phosphorus,  and  Quick- lime. 

Calcareus  lapis,  in  natural  hiltury,  lime-ftone. 
CALCEARIUM,  a  donative  or  target's  allowed  to  the  Roman 
foldiers  for  buying  fhoes. 

CALCEDONIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Melchites,  for  their 
adherence  to  the  council  of  Calcedon.  See  the  article  Cophti,  Sec. 

CALCEDONY,  Lapis  Calcedonius,  one  of  the  lowed  prized 
among  precious  (tones  ;  diverfified  with  various  colours  ;  partly 
tranfparent,  and  partly  epake. 

The  calcedony  is  very  fit  for  the  graver  ;  and  much  ufed,  either  to 
engrave  arms,  &c.  upon,  as  being  harder'and  preferaule  to  cryftal,  if 
good  ;  or  to  paint  them  on  the  backfide.  In  fome  parts,  vafes,  cups, 
religious  beads,  See.  are  made  thereof.  The  cleared  and  bed  is  that 
with  a  pale  caft  of  blue.  It’s  true  medicinal  virtues  feem  to  confift 
in  it’s  abforbent  quality,  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  like  other  earthy  and  abforbent  powders. 

CALCEDONIUS,  among  jewellers,  denotes  a  flaw  or  foul  vein, 
like  calcedony,  found  in  fome  precious  dones  ;  frequent  in  granates 
and  rubies.  The  lapidaries,  to  remedy  it,  hollow  the  bottom  of  the 
done. 

CALCENA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  morbid,  ta.tareous 
humour  in  the  body. 

CALCHACCA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  tree  whofe  bark 
is  the  caffa  lignea,  ufed  in  medicine. 

CALCHOCRUM,  in  botany,  the  fumitory,  or  fumaria. 

'  CALCHOPHONOS  lapis,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
done  of  a  black  colour  and  confiderable  hardnefs,  which  when  cut  in¬ 
to  thin  plates,  and  ftruck  againd  by  any  other  hard  body,  gave  a 
found  like  that  of  brafs. 

CALCIFRAGA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  fam- 
phire;  and  by  the  ancients  to  the  fea- fennel,  becaufeof  it’s  fprout- 
ing  up  in  the  middle  of  dones. 

G AL C i F RAG U S,  Jlone- breaker,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  to 
the  fcolopendrium,  or  hart’s-tongue  ;  by  others  to  pimpernel,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  lithont r iptic  quality. 

CALCINATION,  in  ciiemiftry,  the  feparating,  by  means  of 
heat,  or  fire,  the  more  fixed  from  the  volatile  parts  ot  any  compound 

body.  -ii 

Calcination  has,  by  fome,  been  very  improperly  called  chemical  pul¬ 
verization,  as  if  the  whole  intention  confided  in  reducing  bodies  to 
powder  by  means  of  heat :  but  this  is  a  great  niidake  :  tor  though 
thedeftruflion  or  diminution  of  the  tenacity  is  often  the  confequence, 
and  fometimes,  perhaps,  the  intentional  end  of  calcination  ;  yet  it  is 
in  manycafes  otherwife, (nice  lapis  calaminans,  and  other  bodies, after 
they  have  differed  what  is  every  where  called  calcination,  are  yet  very 
far  from  the  condition  of  the  powder  ;  and  if  the  making  bodies  fit, 
by  means  of  fire,  to  undergo  pulverization,  alone  conlfituted  calcina¬ 
tion,  then  that  kind  of  exficcation  which  is  employed  on  rhubaib, 
and  called  torrifying,  would  of  courfe  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  contrary  to  the  univerfal  ufe  of  the  word. 

There  are  others  that,  not  even  making  the  abidance  of  fire  necef- 
fary,  call  all  the  methods,  by  which  bodies  are  reduced  to  the  date  of 
powders,  calcination.  But  fuch  diffufive  extenfions  of  the  fenfe  of 
terms,  where  they  are  made  to  comprehend  a  multiplicity  of  things 
not  allied  by  any  jud  analogy,  are  highly  prejudicial,  obdruding 
thofe  clear*and  communicable  notions  which  diftind  and  properly 
limited  terms  afford,  and  introducing  that  perplexity  and  confufion 
which  generally  fo  much  abounds  in  medical  writers. 

1  here  are  feveral  fpecies  of  calcination  which  cifrer  in  regard  to 
the  effed  with  which  the  fire  is  differed  to  operate  on  the  calcined 
/natter :  as  fometitnes  the  whole  ot  the  volatile  heat ;  while  at 
others,  by  a  gentler  degree  or  prolongation  of  it,  which  would  alfo 
follow,  they  are  retained.  T  bus,  in  the  calcination  of  tin,  all  the  ful- 
phureous,  which  is  the  only  volatile  part  of  it,  is  driven  off,  and  an 
earthy  calx,  no  longer  changeable  by  any  degree  of  duration  of  the 
heat,  is  left  behind.  But  in  the  calcination  of  lapis  calaminaris,  the 
crude  fulphur  and  arfenic  alone  are  diilipatcd  ;  while  the  zinc,  which 


vwtn  the  earthy  part.  Calcination  may  therefore  be  divided  intc 
a- n/j  T  ,etrif  u,mo(l  change,  except  vitrification,  which  c 
effected  by  heat,  is  brought  about  ;  andimperfed,  where  the  t 
of  heat  is  limited,  and  ohly  a  part  of  the  alteration  it  is  capal 


with  a  greater  degree  of  fire  would  be  all  Irtrewife  driven  off,  ,s  left 
r'”1  '  l)art-  Calcination  may  therefore  be  divided  into  p-r- 

can  be 
degree 

j  1 - - ...  ...  capable  of 

producing  is  buffered. 

The  increafe  of  weight,  which  the  imperfed  or  calcinable  metals 
acquire  by  calcination ,  has  been  long  known  to  thechcimfls,  though, 
before  the  modern  d.fcoveries  with  refped  to  fixed  air,  they  had  not 
been  ab.e  to  affign  any  probable  caufe  of  it.  Dr.  Pemberton,  in  his 
Chemical  Ledures,  obfei  ved,  that  the  air,  by  ading  on  the  inflam¬ 
mable  fubltance  either  in  metals  or  other  bodies,  expels  it  from  them,- 
and  unites  it  felt  (in  part  at  lead)  to  the  remains  of  the  body  ;  and  to. 
tliis  he  afcribtd  the  additional  weight  ac.quiied  by  their  calces  •  that 
portion  of  air  which  loles  it’s  elaflicity,  and  Lems  to  beconfumed  by 
burning  bodies,  being  abfoibed  by  them  in  the  procefs  of  calcination'.- 
Calcina  tion  alfo  includes  the  folution  of  metalline  bodies  by 
corrofive  matters  ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  is  either .adual  or  potential. 

Calcination,  a  thud,  is  effedeJ  by  adual  coals  of  wood  fire,- 
&c.  raifed  to  a  certain  heat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftance 
to  be  calcined  ;  and  is  fubdivided  into  incineration  and  reverbera¬ 
tion. 

Calcination,  potential ,  is  procured  by  fairs,  fulphurs,  and  other 
drugs, _  whofe  force  is  equal  to  that' of  fire  ;•  as  flrong  waters,  corro¬ 
five  fpints,  and  the  like.  Fhus,  gold  is  calcined  by  a  reverberatory 
fire,  with  mercury,  and  fill  ammoniac;  filver,  with  common  fait, 
and  alcali  fait  ;  copper,  with  fait  and  fulphur  ;  iron,  with  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  and  vinegar;  tin,  with  antimony,  lead,  and  fulphur ;  mer¬ 
cury,  with  aqua  fortis  ;  this  laid  alfo,  as  well  as  molt  other  minerals, 
call  ines  with  fire  alone,  without  any  other  ingredient. 

Calcination,  potential ,  pbilofaphiail,  .or  chemical,  includes  amal¬ 
gamation,  precipitation,  evaporation,  fumigation,  cementation,  and 
alfo  detonation  by  nitre. 

Calcination  by  dry  corrofion,  is  effeded  by  the  application  of 
dry,  corrofive  lalts  ,  cementation  belongs  to  this  head. 

Calcination  by  vaporous  corrofion,  is  the  expoling  thin  plates 
ot  metalline  bodies  to  the  adion  of  an  acrimonious  fume  or  vapour. 
In  doing  this,  the  plates  are  fometimes  fufpended  over  aqua  fortis,1 
vinegar,  <S:c. 

Calcination,  humid,  by  immerfion,  is  performed  either  by  amal¬ 
gamation  or  precipitation, by  dipping  the  body  into  the  corrofive  fluid. 

Calcination,  reverberatory,  is  the  folution  or  redudion  of  a 
body  into  a  calx  or  impalpable  powder;  alfo  denominated  alcahol 
by  fome. 

Calcination  of  gold  and  filver  by  electricity.  Mr.  Canton,  by 
the  heat  of  eledncal  explofions,  produced  numberlels  heautiful  glo¬ 
bules  of  tranfparent  glafs,  and  alfo  others  tinged  with  all  the  varieties 
of  colour  from  thofe  metals. 

CACINATUM,  a  calx  or  calcined  body. 

Calcinatum  majus,  in  alchemy,  anything  made  fvveet  by  che¬ 
mical  art  ,  as  metcurius  dulcis,  See. 

Cai.cinatum  minus,  (omething  naturally  fweet ;  as  fugar,  &c. 
CALCULARII,  in  antiquity,  jugglers  who  pradifed  height  of 
hand.  Their  metned  was,  to  lay  feveral  calculi  or  counters  on  the 
table,  cover  them  with  cups,  and  then  dextroully  fhift  and  change 
them,  like  our  jugglers. 

GALCULARY  of  a  pear ,  little  fiony  knots  difperfed  through  the 
whole  pulp  ot  the  fruit,  being  fo  many  concretions  or  precipitations 
out  of  the  lap. 

CALCULATION,  the  ad  of  computing  feveral  films,  by  ad¬ 
ding,  fubtrading,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  See  Arithmetic. 

The  ancients  ufed  calculi,  or  'ittle  ftones,  in  making  computations, 
taking  fuffrages,  keeping  accounts,  Sec. 

An  error  in  calculation  is  never  proteded  or  fecured  by  any  fentence, 
decree,  Sic.  In  dating  accounts,  there  is  always  underflood,  falvo 
errore  calculi. 

Calculation  is  more  particularly  tifed  to  fignify  the  computa¬ 
tions  in  aftronomy  and  geometry,  for  making  tables  of  logarithms, 
ephemerides,  finding  the  time  ofeclipfes,  &c, 

CALCULATOR,  the  name  of  a  machine  in  the  fhape  of  an  or¬ 
rery,  for  exhibiting  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  refolving 
a  variety  of  aftroiK'mical  problems. 

CALCULATORES,  accomptants ,  who  reckoned  their  fums  by 
calculi.  This  was  pradifed  anciently  both  by  fervants  aud  children. 

CA-LCULUS,  in  antiquity,  a  little  (tone,  pebble,  or  counter,  ufed 
in  making  computations,  taking  fuffrages,  playing  at  tables,  and  the 

like.  .  .  . 

The  Roman  judges  anciently  gave  their  opinions  by  calculi ;  which 

were  white  for  abiolutioD,  and  blacK  for  condemnation. 

‘  The  letters  marked  upon  the  calculi  ufed  in  taking  fuffrages  in  the 
fenate,  and  at  public  aflemblies,  were  U.  R.  for  uti  rogas,  and  A  for 
antique  ;  the  fir  ft  expreifed  approbation,  the  latter  reiedlcn.  Alter, 
wards,  the  judges,  who  fat  in  capital  caufes,  ufed  calculi  marked  with 
the  letter  A.  for  abfolvo,  C.  for  condernno,  and  N.  L.  for  non  liquet, 
n  it  is  not  clear  ;”  lignify ing  a  more  full  information  was  requifite. 

Calculus,  in  ancient  writers,  is  a  kind  of  weight  equal  to  two 
grains  of  cicer,  or  three  of  barley.  .  .  . 

Calculus  differentialis,  is  the  arithmetic  of  infinitely  fmall  dif¬ 
ferences  between  variable  quantities,  which  in  England  we  c.-dl  flux¬ 
ions.  The  calcu'us  differentialis  therefore,  and  fluxions,  are  the  fame 
thing  under  different  names;  the  latter  given  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
and  the  former  by  Mr.  Leibnitz,  who  dilputes  with  Sir  Ifaac  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  difeovery.  t  .  ...  ... 

Mr.  Leibnitz,  about  1676,  bymoft  foreigners  is  allowed  to  have 
firfl  invented  this  do&rine  of  infinite  fmall  quantities,  who  called  it 
the  calculus  differentialis;  but  it  is  plain,  from  Sir  Ilaac’s  papers,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  was  the  firft  inventor  of  it,  who  being  too  free  in  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  Mr.  Leibnitz,  he  fiule  it  from  him  ;  and  that  the  fiifpi- 
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cion  mfoht  6e  the  lefs,  he  invented  different  .words  and  notes  from 
thofe  in'Sir  Ifaac’s  method  ;  for  inftead  of  putting  the  fiuxion  of  at 
thus,  x,  he  puts  it  thus,  dx  ;  and  for  y,  dy ,  inffead  of  y  ;  and  thefe 
are  ufed  by  almoft  all  foreigners. 

Yet  even  James  Bernoulli,  in  the  Leipficadls  for  January  1691, 
acknowledges,  that  our  famous  Dr.  Barrow  had  given  fume  fpeci- 
mens  of  this  method  above  ten  years  before  Mr.  Leibnitz,  in  his  geo¬ 
metrical  lectures,  and  of  which  all  tiis  apparatus  of  propofitions  there 
contained  are  fo  many  examples. 

He  alio  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Leibnitz’s  method  of  calculus  dif¬ 
ferentials,  is  founded  on  Dr.  Barrow’s,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  fome 
notes  and  compendious  abridgments.  See  Fluxions. 

To  difference  quantities  that  multiply  each  other ;  the  rule  is,  firft, 
multiply  the  differential  of  one  factor  into  the  other  factor,  the  fum 
of  the  two  factors  is  the  differential  fought :  thus,  the  quantities  be¬ 
ing  x  y,  the  differential  will  be  x  d  y-\-y  d  *,  i.  e.  d  {x  y)  rrz  x  d y 
-fy  dx.  Secondly,  if  there  be  three  quantities  mutually  multiplying 
each  other,  the  factum  of  the  two  muff  then  be  multiplied  into  the 
differential  of  the  third:  thus,  fuppofe  v  x  y,  let  vxzrxst,  then 
v  x  y  t  y  ;  confequently  d  (u  x  y)  t  d  y-\-y  d  t:  but  t  dzzzz 
v  d  .v-J-a-  d  v.  Thefe  values,  therefore,  being  fubftituted  in  the  an¬ 
tecedent  differential,  t  d y  -\-  y  d  t,  the  refnlt  is,  d  (v  x  y)  zxz.  v  x  d y 
ffvy  dx-\-  xydv.  Hence  ir  is  eafy  to  apprehend  how  to  proceed, 
where  the  quantities  are  more  than  three. 

If  one  variable  quantity  increafe,  while  the  other  y  decreafes,  It  is 
evident  y  dx —  a  d y  will  be  the  differential  of  x y. 

To  difference  quantities  that  mutually  divide  each  other  ;  the 
rule  is,  firft,  multiply  the  differential  of  the  divifor  into  the  di¬ 
vidend  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  differential  of  the  dividend  into 
the  divifor;  fubtract  the  laft  product  from  the  firft,  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  the  fquare  of  the  divifor  ;  the  quotient  is  the  dif¬ 
ferential  of  the  quantities  mutually  dividing  each  other.  See  the 
article  Fluxions.  ' 

Calculus  exponentialis,  among  mathematicians,  a  method  of  dif¬ 
ferencing  exponential  quantities,  and  fumming  up  ihe  differentials  of 
exponential  quantities.  In  order  to  this,  nothing  is  required,  but  to 
reduce  the  exponential  qualities  to  logarithmic  ones  ;  which  done, 
the  differencing  is  managed  as  in  logarithmic  quantities.  See 
the  article  Fluxions. 

Cal.culus  Integralis,  or  Summat'orius ,  is  a  method  of  fumming  up 
differential  quantities;  that  is,  from  a  differential  quantity  given,  to 
ffnd  the  quantity  from  whofe  differencing  the  given  differential  re- 
fults.  See  the  article  Fluxions. 

The  integral  calculus,  therefore,  is  the  in  verfe  of  the  differential  one : 
whence  the  Englifh,  whoufually  call  the  differential  method,  fluxions, 
give  this  calculus,  which  afeends  from  the  fluxions,  to  the  flowing  or 
variable  quantities. 

To  integrate,  or  fum  up  a  differential  quantity.  It  is  demon- 
flrated,  firft,  that  J  d  x  era  a  :  tecondly,  f  [d  x  d  y)  ■=.  x 

*  ,  m — 1 

y:  thirdly, /(a  dy  y  d  x)  =.  x  y  :  fourthly,  f  [m  x  )  d  x  z= 

n  —  m  ?i 

x  m  :  fifthly,  f  [n  :  m)  x - d  x  x - :  fixthly,  f  (y  d  x  — 

*n  m 

x  dy] :  y2  a  :  y.  Of  thefe,  the  fourth  and  fifth  cafes  are  the  moft 
frequent;  wherein  the  differential  quantity  is  integrated,  by  addinga 
variable  unity  to  the  exponent,  and  dividing  the  fum  by  the  new  expo¬ 
nent  multiplied  into  the  differential  of  the  root;  v.  g.  the  fourth 
cafe,  by  m  —  (1  1)  d  x,  i.  e.  by  m  d  x. 

If  the  differential  quality  to  be  integrated,  doth  not  come  under 
any  of  thefe  formulas,  it  muff  either  be  reduced  to  an  integral  finite, 
or  an  infinite  feries,  each  of  whofe  terms  may  be  fummed. 

Calculus litera/is,  or  literal  Calculus,  is  the  fame  with  fpe- 
cious  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  thus  denominated  from  it’s  ufingthe  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet.  Given  quantities  are  here  expreffed  by  the  firft 
letters  a,  b,  c,  d;  and  quantities  fought  by  the  laft,  x  y  z,  &c.  Equal 
quantities,  by  the  fame  letters.  * 

Calculus,  or  Calculus  humanus,  in  medicine,  the  difeafeof 
the  ftone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  See  the  article  Stone. 

Calculus  Minerva ,  in  ancient  writings,  denoted  thedecifion  of 
a  caufe,  wherein  the  judges  were  equally  divided. 

Theexpreffion  is  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  Oreftes,  reprefented  by 
iEfchylus  and  Euripides;  at  whofe  trial,  before  the  Areopagites,  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  the  votes  being  equally  divided  for  and 
againft  him,  Minerva  interpofed,  and  gave  the  cafting  vote  in  his  fa- 
'  vour. 

Calculus  tiburtinus ,  a  fort  of  figured  ftone,  refembling  fugar- 
plums,  found  in  great  plenty  about  the  cataracts  of  the  Anio,  and 
other  rivers  in  Italy.  They  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  fhape  ob- 
long,  round,  or  echinated. 

CALDA,  or  Caldum,  hot  water,  anciently  ■ufed  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  a  drink,  partly  for  health,  and  partly  for  pleafure. 

CALDARIA  judiciaria,  an  ancient  method  of  trial  or  purgation 
by  boiling  water.  See  the  article  Ordeal. 

CALDARIUM,  a  brazen  vetTef  or  ciftern,  placed  on  the  hypo- 
cauftum  of  the  ancient  baths,  full  of  hot  water  to  be  drawn  thence  into 
the  pifeina,  or  bath,  to  give  it  the  prop«r  degree  of  heat. 

Caldarium  likewife  implied  the  ftove  or  fudatory,  being  a 
clofe  vaulted  room,  wherein,  by  hot  dry  fumes,  people Were  brought 
to  a  profufe  fvveat. 

Caldarium  as,  fignifies  pot -metal. 

CALDRON,  a  large  kitchen  utenfil,  made  of  copper  or  iron, 
having  a  moveable  iron  handle,  whereby  tcifufpend  it  on  the  chimney- 
hook. 

Caldrons,  boiling  in,  a  capital  punifliment  anciently  adjudged 
to  criminals,  but  chiefly  to  debafersef  the  coin.  Boiling  in  caldrons 
of  water,  oil,  &c.  was  one  of  the  torments  inflicted  on  the  ancient 
■  Chriftian  martyrs. 

CALEA,  in.  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  receptacle  of  which  is 
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covered  with  a  hairy  down,  and  the  calyx  imbricated.  They  are  of 
i  the  JyngeneJia  poly  garni  a  aqua  /is  c  1  a  fs . 

CALFDON1ANS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  North  Britain, 
afterwards  called  Pixts  by  the  Romans  and  Provincials,  who  alfo,  in 
pmcefs  of  time,  applied  it  generally  to  all  the  people  of  Britain.  1 

CALEFACIENTI A,  among  phvficians,  warming,  medicines* 
and  denote  the  fame  with  the  ^eojXtiVTiy.ci  of  the  Greeks. 

As  there  mav  be  heat  without  any  external  appearance  of  fire, 
fo  it  difeovers  itfelf  by  numberlefs  effects ;  but  in  no  inftance 
more  confpicnous  than  by  me  dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  The  means  by  which  warmth  is  generated  in  bodies,  are 
the  very  fame  by  which  apparent  fire  is  produced. 

CALEFACTlON,  the  production  of  heat  in  a  body  from  the 
action  of  fire,  or  that  impulfe  imprefled  by  a  hot  body  upon  other 
bodies  about  it.  This'word  is  ufed  in  pharmacy,  by  way  of  dif- 
tiiution  from  coction,  which  implies  boiling ;  whereas  calefaction 
is  only  heating  a  thing. 

CALENDAR,  calendarium ,  a  diftrtbution  of  time,  accomo¬ 
dated  to  the  various  uffc'  of  life,  but  more  ef^ecially  fuch  as  regard 
civil  and  ecclellaflica!  polity;  in  which  fenfe  it  differs  nothing  from 
the  modern  almanacs.  See  the  article  Alm  an  AC.  ■.  ■  ■ 

The  firft  calendar  was  made  byRomuhis,  who  divided  the  year 
into  ten  months  only,  beginning  on  the  firft  day  of  March,  and  con¬ 
taining  304  days,  in  which  time  he-imagined  the  fun  performed  his 
courfe  through  ail  the  feafons. 

This  calendar  was  reformed  by  Numa  Pompilius,  who  added 
two  months  more,  viz.  January  and  February,  and  placed  them 
before  March.  His  year  coniilted  of  365  days.  This  was  af¬ 
terwards  improved  by  Julius  Cae far,  with  the  help  of  Sofugenes,  a 
celebrated  aftronomer  of  thofe  times,  who  found  that  the  difpem- 
fation  of  -time  in  the  calendar  could  never  be.  fettled  on  any  fure 
footing,  without  having  regard  to  the  annual  courfe  ©f'the  fun. 
Accordingly  he  obferved  the  fun’s  annual  revolution 'to  be  performed 
in  365  days,  fix  hours;  therefore  he  reduced  the  year  to  the  fame 
number  of  days,  which  was  retained  in  moft  Proteftant  countries, 
and  in  our  nation  till  the  year  1752.  Thi§- corredion^ of  the  Ju¬ 
lian  calendar  difpofes  the  year  into  quadrennial  periods,  whereof 
the  firft  three  years,  which  were  called  common,  confifting  of 
365  days,  and  the  fourth  called  biffextile,  of  366,  by  reafon  of  the 
fix  hours,  which  in  four  years  made  a  day,  or  fomewhat  lefs;  for 
in  134  years,  an  intercalary  day  is  to  be  retrenched.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  was  that  pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  advice  of  Clavius 
and  Qiaconius,  appointed  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each  century 
fhould  have  no  biffextile,  excepting  each  fourth  century :  that  is, 
a  fubtraction  of  three  biffextile  days  is  made  every  four  centuries, 
by  reafon  of  the  eleven  minutes  wanting  of  the  fix  hoilrs,  whereof 
the  bixftextileconfifts.  See  the  article  Bissextile. 

Calendar,  Julian  Chrjlian,  that  wherein  the  days  of  the  week 
are  determined  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  by  means  of 
the  folar  cycle,  and  the  new  and  full  moons,  efpecially  .the  pafchal 
full  moon,  with  the  feaft  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  the  golden  numbers  rightly  difpofed 
through  the  Julian  year.  See  the  article  Golden  Number. 

Ca  lendar,  Gregorian,  that  which,  by  means  of  epacts  rightly 
difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  determines  the  new  and  full 
moons,  and  the  time  of  Eafter,  with  the  moveable  feafts  depending 
thereon  in  the  Gregorian  year. 

The  Gregorian  calendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the  Julian,  both 
in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epacts  are  fubftituted  in  lieu  of 
j  golden  numbers :  for  the  ufe  and  Hifpofition  whereof,  fee  the  article 
!  EPACT.  '**  .. 

I  Though  the  Gregorian  calendar  be  preferable  to  the  Julian, 
yet  it  is  not  without  it’s  defects  ;  perhaps,  asr  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Caffini  imagine,  it  is  impoflibie  ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perfect 
juftnefs.  ~*  ’ 

Calendar,  reformed,  or  corrected,  that  which,  fetting  afide 
golden  numbers,  epacts,  and  dominical  letters,  determines  the 
equinox,  with  the  pafchal  full  moon,  and  the  moveable  feafts  de¬ 
pending  thereon,  by  aftronomical  computations,  according  to  the 
Rudolphine  tables.  This  calendar  was  introduced  among  the 
Pioteftant  ftates  of  Germany  in  the  year  1700,  when  eleven  days 
were  at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February,  by  which 
means  the  corrected  ftyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian. 

Calendar,  conflruSlion  of  a,  or  almanac.  1.  Compute  the  fun 
and  moon’s  place  for  each  day  of  the  year ;  or  take  them  from 
ephemerides.  2.  Find  the  dominical  letter,  and,  by  means  thereof, 
diftribute  the  calendar  into  weeks.  3.  Compute  the  time  of  Eafter, 
and  thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts.  4.  Add  the  immoveable, 
feafts,  with  the  names  of  the  martyrs.  5,  To  every  day  add  the 
fun  and  moon’s  place,  with  the  riling  and  fetting  of  each  lumi¬ 
nary  ;  the  length  ol  the  day  and  night ;  the  crepufcula,  and'  the 
afpects  cf  the  planets.  6.  Add,  in  the  proper  places,  the  chief 
phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  fun’s  entrance  into  the  cardinal  points; 
i.  e.  the  folftices  and  equinoxes;  together  with  the  riling  and  the 
fetting,  elpecially  heliacal,  of  the  planets,  and  chief  fixed  ftars  :  means 
for  each  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  proper  beads. 

1  he  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the  evening  and 
beginning  of  the  morning  twilight ;  together  with  the  flan’s  riling 
and  fetting,  and  the  length  of  days,  may  be  transferred  Lorn  the 
calendars  of  one  year,  into  thofe  of  another;  the  differences  in 
the  feveral  years  being  too  fmall  to  be  of  any  confideratiun  in  civil 
life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  conftruction  of  a  calendar  has  nothing 
in  it  of  rmftery,  or  difficulty,  if  the  tables  of  the  heavenly  motions 
be  at  hand.  See  the  article  Almanac. 

Calendar^  Gel/a/an,  or  Jellalaan,  is  a  correction  of  the  Per- 
fian  calendar,  made  bv  order  of  fultan  Gelaleddan,  in  the  467th 
;  year  of  the  Plegira  ;  ofChrift,  ic8g.  See  Epocha  and  Year. 
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Calendar  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  other  compofitions  refpeCling 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spencer  has  given  the  Shepherd’s  Calendar  ;  Evelyn  , 
and  Miller,  the  Gardener’s  Calendar ,  &c. 

Calendar  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue,  or  fafli,  anciently  kept 
in  each  church,  of  the  faints,  both  univerfal,  and  thole  particu¬ 
larly  honoured  in  each  church;  with  their  bilhops,  martyrs,  &c. 
Calendars  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  martyrologies,  for  each 
church  had  it’s  peculiar  calendar;  whereas  the  martyrologies  re¬ 
garded  the  whole  church  in  general  ;  containing  the  martyrs  and 
confellors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all  the  feveral  calendars  was 
formed  one  martyrology :  fo  that  martyrologies  are  pollerior  to  ca¬ 
lendars.  See  the  articlfe  Martyrology. 

Calendar  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table,  or  enumeration 
of  perfons  or  things. 

Lord  Bacon  wilhes  for  a  calendar  of  doubts.  A  late  writer  has 
given  a  calendar  of  the  perfons  who  may  inherit  eftates  in  fee- 

limnle. 

Calendar,  kalendarium,  originally  denoted  among  the  Romans, 
a  book  containing  an  account  of  monies  at  intereft,  which  became 
due  on  the  calends  of  January  ;  the  ufual  time  when  the  Roman 
tifurers  let  out  their  money. 

Calendar  months,  the  folar  months,  as  they  {land  in  the  calen¬ 
dar,  viz.  January  31  days,  &c. 

Calendar  0}  prfoners,  is  a  lift  of  all  their  names,  with  their 
feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  the  judge  figns,  and  the 
execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  refpeCtive  (heriff. 

Calendar-^/*?/},  vitrum  calendare,  a  name  formerly  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  thermometer,  or  graduated  tube,  whereby  to  mea- 
fure  the  degrees  of  heat. 

Calendar -brothers,  fratres  calendar'd,  a  fort  of  devout  frater¬ 
nities,  compofed  of  eccleliailics  as  well  as  lay-men  ;  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  was  to  procure  malles  to  be  laid,  and  alms  dillributed,  for 
the  fouls  of  deceafed  members. 

CALENDARIUM  fejlum,  a  feaft  held  for  many  ages,  by  the 
Chriftians,  on  the  calends  of  January.  It  was  celebrated  by  the 
clergy  with  great  wantonnefs  and  indecencies,  under  the  names 
fejlum  kalendarum,  or  hypodiaconorurn,  or Jlultorum,  that  is,  the  feaft 
of  fools  :  fomelimes  alfo  hbertas  decembrica. 

CALENDER,  a  machine  ufed  in  manufactories,  to  prefs  cer¬ 
tain  woollen  and  filken  fluffs  and  linens,  to  make  them  fmooth, 
even,  and  glofly,  or  to  give  them  waves,  or  water  them,  as  may  be 
feen  in  mohairs  and  tabbies.  This  inllrument  is  compofed  of 
two  thick  cylinders  or  rollers  of  very  hard  and  polifhed  wood, 
round  which  the  ftuffs  to  be  calendered  are  wound :  thefe  rollers 
are  placed  crofs-wife,  between  two  very  thick  boards,  the  lower 
fervmg  as  a  fixed  bafe,  and  the  upper  moveable,  by  means  of  a 
thick  fcrew,  with  a  rope  faftened  to  a  fpindle,  which  makes  it’s 
axis :  the  uppermoft  board  is  loaded  with  large  (tones  cemented 
together,  weighing  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  or  more.  It  is  this 
weight  that  gives  the  polilh,  and  makes  the  weaves  on  the  fluffs 
about  the  roller,  by  means  of  a  lhallow  indenture  or  engraving  cut 
in  it. 

To  improve  linen  farther,  the  drapers  get  feveral  forts  of  their 
cloths  calendered  ;  whereby  their  threads  are  made  to  lie  flatter  and 
fmoother. 

Calender  denotes  the  mafter  who  owns,  or  workman  who  ma¬ 
nages,  the  machine  above  defcrrbed  ;  applying  the  cloth  or  fluff  un¬ 
derneath,  after  having  firft  wound  it  on  the  rollers. 

Calenders,  a  tort  of  dervifes  fpread  through  Turkey  and 
Perfia,  whofe  order  is  not  in  general  efteem  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  as  being  reputed  lefs  abftemious  and  drift  in  morals  than 
fome  other  orders. 

CALENDS,  calender,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  firft  day  of  each 
month,  fo  called  from  the  Greek  ndheiv,  to  proclaim  ;  it  being 
cuftomary  on  thofe  days  to  proclaim  the  number  of  holy  days  in 
each  month. 

The  Roman  method  of  reckoning  the  days  of  their  months  has 
fomething  extremely  Angular  in  it:  inftead  of  computing  forwards, 
in  the  natural  order  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3*  &<-•  they  reckoned 
backwards,  in  the  manner  exprefted  in  the  following  verfes  : 


Prima  dia  menjis  cujufqtie  ejl  diet  a  calender . 

Sex  Maius,  nonas  Julius,  October  id  Mars  ; 

§>uatuor  at  reliqui:  habet  idus  quilibel  0B0  ; 

Inde  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  ejje  calendas  ; 
ijhias  retro  numcrans,  dices  a  menje  fequente. 

Hence  to  find  the  day  of  our  month,  anfvvering  to  that  of  the 
calends,  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  preceding  month  add  two, 
and  from  this  fum  fubtrafting  the  number  of  calends  given,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  day  of  our  month  :  thus  the  fourth  of  the  ca¬ 
lends  of  June  is  found  to  anfwer  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  ;  and 

fo  in  other  cafes.  .  ,  ,  , ,  ,  c  a 

CalIends  alfo  denoted  conferences  anciently  held,  on  the  hrlt 
day  of  every  month,  by  the  clergy  of  each  deanery  concerning 
theiy  duty  and  conduct,  efjpecially  with  refpeft  to  the  impofition  of 

penance.  .  ,  . 

Calends  of  January^  a  folemn  feftival,  anciently  confecrated  to 
Juno  and  Janus ;  at  which  time  the  Romans  offered  vows  and  fa- 
crifices  to  thofe  deities,  and  exchanged  prefents.  Debtors  were 
then  alfo  obliged  to  pay  their  interefts,  &c. 

CALENDULA,  marigold,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  with 
oblong  undivided  loaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  ltalk,  widening  rom 
thence  to  the  extremity,  juicy,  and  fomewhat  clammy  to  the 
touch  ;  and  moderately  large,  bright  yellow,  or  gold- coloured  flowers, 
compofed  of  a  number  of  indented  petals  (landing  round  a  mu  le 
di(k,  on  which,  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  feveral  rough  crooked 
No.  36.  VpL.  1. 
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'r  na^ec^;  ^  IS  anm>al,  common  in  gardens,  propagates  it- 
*  A/r  'ce°s>  an(l  flowers  from  May  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

un  fl<)wers  have  been  recommended  as  aperients  in  uterine 

obftruftions  and  ifteric  diforders;  as  fudorifics,  alexipharmics, 
and  for  promoting  eruption  in  malignant  and  exanthematous 
levers. 

CALEN  TES,  in  logic,  a  fort  of  fyllogifm  in  the  fourth,  com¬ 
monly  called  Galenical  figure,  wherein  the  major  propofition  is 
univerfal  and  affirmative  ;  and  the  fecond  or  minor,  as  well  as  the 
conclufion,  univerfal  and  negative. 

This  is  intimated  by  the  letters  it  is  compofed  of,  where  the  A 
fignifies  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  two  E’s  as  many  univerfal 


negatives 

CA 

LEN 

TES 


E.  gr 


Every  a(fli£Hcn  in  this  world  is  only  for  a  time. 

No  affliftion,  which  is  only  for  a  time,  ought  to  dif- 
turb  us. 

No  affliftion  otight  to  difturb  us,  which  happens  in  this 
world. 

The  Ariflotelians,  not  allowing  the  fourth  figure  of  fyllogifms, 
turn  this  word  into  celantes,  and  make  it  only  an  indirect  mood 
of  the  firft  figu  re. 

CALENTURE,  calentura,  in  medicine,  a  feverilh  diforder  in¬ 
cident  to  failors  in  hot  climates  ;  the  principal  fymptom  of  which 
i-S  their  imagining  the  fea  to  be  green  fields  :  hence,  attempting  to 
walk  abroad  in  thofe  imaginary  places  of  delight,  they  are  frequently 
loft. 

I  he  feat  of  this  diforder  is  in  the  ftomach,  and  it’s  principal 
fource  feems  to  be  the  eating  fait  provifions  for  a  long  time  to¬ 
gether. 

Vomiting,  bleeding,  a  fpare  diet,  and  the  neutral  falts,  are  re¬ 
commended  in  this  diforder  :  a  (ingle  vomit  commonly  removing 
the  delirium,  and  the  cooling  medicines  completing  the  cure. 

CALF,  vitulus,  the  young  one  of  a  cow. 

There  are  two  ways  of  breeding  calves  ;  one,  when  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  fuck  their  dams  all  the  year  round,  chiefly  ufed  in  coun¬ 
tries  were  pafture  is  cheap ;  and  the  other,  when  being  taken 
from  their  dams  after  fucking  a  fortnight,  they  are  taught  to  drink 
milk,  or  milk  and  water,  out  of  a  tub.  The  former,  however,  of 
thefe  methods  is  allowed  to  make  the  bed  cattle. 

The  beft  time  of  weaning  calves  is  from  January  to  May:  they 
(hould  ffave  milk  for  about  twelve  weeks,  only  a  fortnight  before 
you  wean  them  from  milk,  let  water  be  mixed  with  the  milk, 
and  after  your  calf  hath  drank  milk  about  a  month,  take  fome  of 
the  frelheft,  fweeteft  hay  you  have,  and  put  little  wifps  of  it  into 
fome  cleft  (licks,  which  place  fo  as  the  calf  may  eaftly  come  at  them 
to  learn  to  eat ;  and  after  Lady-day,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
turn  your  calves  to  grafs,  taking  them  in  a  few  nights  at  firft,  giv¬ 
ing  them  milk  and  vvater,  and  fometimes  giving  the  fame  to  them 
in  a  pail  in  the  field,  till  you  find  they  are  able  to  feed  themfelves, 
fo  as  not  to  defire  it :  but  by  no  means  let  your  grafs  be  too  rank, 
but  (hort  and  fweet,  that  they  may  get  it  with  fome  labour.  All 
wean  their  calves  at  grafs  ;  for  if  you  wean  them  in  the  houfe  with 
hay  and  water,  it  is  apt  to  make  them  big-bellied,  and  to  rot ;  and 
when  you  have  refolved  which  of  the  males  to  keep  for  bulls,  let 
the  others  be  gelt  for  oxen,  which  the  fooner  you  do  the  better : 
when  they  are  about  ten  or  twenty  days  old,  is  the  beft  time,  and 
lead  dangerous. 

When  calves  are  loofe  in  their  bowels,  give  them  chalk  feraped 
into  milk  ;  or  bole  armenic  in  large  dofes,  and  ufe  the  cold  bath 
every  morning.  If  a  cow  will  not  let  a  ftrange  calf  fuck,  rub  both 
her  nofe  and  the  calf' s  with  a  little  brandy. 

CxhY-Jkins,  in  the  leather  manufacture,  are  prepared  and  dreflea 
by  tanners,  (kinners,  and  curriers,  for  the  ufe  of  fhoe-makers,  fad- 
lers,  book-binders,  &c. 

Calf-_/£//7,  drefled  in  fumach,  denotes  the  (kin  of  this  apimal 
curried  black  on  the  hair  fide,  and  dyed  of  an  orange  colour  on  the 
flefh  fide,  by  means  of  fumach ,  chiefly  ufed  in  the  making  o(  belts^ 

and  much  valued  abroad.  . 

Calf,  among  fportfmen,  is  ufed  for  a  male  hart,  or  hind  of  the 

firft  year. 

Calf  alfo  denotes  the  young  of  thewhale. 

CALI,  pot-a(hes,  or  the  fait  of  the  plant  kali.  _ 

CALIBER,  or  Caliper,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  extent 
of  any  round  thing  in  thicknefs,  or  diameter;  thus  we  fay,  two 

columns  of  the  fame  caliber.  .  c 

Caliber  more  peculiarly  fignifies  the  bore  or  width  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  or  other  fire-arms  ;  or  the  diameter  of  the  mouth 

thereof,  or  of  the  ball  it  carries.  ,  .  ,  f 

Caliber  compafjes,  the  name  of  an  inftrument,  made  either  of 
wood,  iron,  (led,  or  brafs  :  that  ufed  for  meafunng  bullets  con- 
fifts  of  two  branches,  bending  inwards,  with  a  tongue  fixed  to  one 
of  them,  and  the  other  graduated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  t  le 
bullet  be  comprelTed  by  the  ends  of  the  two  branches,  and  the  tongue 
be  applied  to  the  graduated  branch,  it  will  (hew  the  weight  of  the 

^Caliber  alfo  fignifies  an  inftrument  ufed  by  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  bricklayers,  to  fee  whether  their  work  be  well 

CALiBER-raZr,  or  Gunner's  Calipers,  is  an  in¬ 
ftrument,  wherein  a  right  line  is  fo  divided,  as  that  the  firft  part 
being  equal  .0  the  diameter  of  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  of  one  pound 
weight, q  the  other  parts  are  to  the  firft,  as  the  d.ameters  of  balls  of 
two?  three,  four,  &c.  pounds,  are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  of 

°nThe  Caliber  is  ufed  by  engineers,  from  the  weight  of  the  ball 
given,  to  determine  it’s  diameter,  or  cahbcr ;  or  vice  verfa.  ^ 
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The  gunner’s  callipers  confift  of  two  thin  plates  of  brafs,  joined 
by  a  rivet,  fo  as  to  move  quite  round  each  other:  it’s  length  from 
the  center  of  the  joint  is  between  fix  inches  and  a  foot,  and  it’s 
breadth  from  one  to  two  inches  :  that  of  the  molt  convenient  lize  is 
about  nine  inches  long. 

Many  fcaies,  tables,  and  proportions.  See ,  may  be  introduced 
on  this  inllrument ;  but  none  are  eifential  to  it,  except  theife  lor 
taking  the. caliber  of  Ihot  and  cannon,  and  for  meafuring  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  faliant  and  entering  angles.  The  molt  complete  callipers 
is  exhibited  Plate  102,  fig.  3,  the  furniture  and  ufe  of  which  we 
lhall  now  briefly  deferibe.  Let  the  four  faces  of  this  infirument  be 
diftinguifiied  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  JD  :  A  and  D  confift  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  head  and  leg  ;  B  and  C  confift  only  of  a  leg. 

On  the  circular  head  adjoining  to  the  leg  of  the  face  A  are  dt- 
vifionS  denominated  Jhot  diameters;  which  {hew  the  difiance  in 
inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  of  the  points  of  the  callipers  when  they 
are  opened;  fo  that  if  a  ball  not  exceeding  ten  inches  be  intro¬ 
duced  betw'een  them,  the  bevil  edge  E  marks  it’s  diameter  among 

thefe  divifions.  _  .  x 

On  the  circular  bevil  part  E  of  the  face  B  is  a  fcale  of  divifions, 
diftinguifiied  by  lb.  weight  ofi  irtm  jhot.  When  the  diameter  of  any 
lhot  is  taken  between  the  points  of  the  callipers ,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  leg  A  fhews  it’s  weight  in  avoirdupoife  pounds,  provitled  it  be 
lb.  i,  i,  i{,  2,  3,  4,  5 b  6>  8>  9-  12,16,  18,  24,  26,32,36, 
or  42  ;  the  figures  nearclt  the  bevil  edge  anfwering  to  the  fhort 
lines  in  the  fcale,  and  thofe  behind  them  to  the  longer  firokes. 
This  fcale  is  conltrufted  on  the  following  geometrical  theorem, 
viz.  that  the  weights  of  fpheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  di¬ 
ameters. 

Oil  the  lower  part  of  the  circular  head  of  the  face  A,  is  a  fcale 
of  divifions  marked  bores  ofi  guns ;  for  the  ufe  of  which,  the  legs 
of  the  callipers  are  flipped  acrofs  each  other,  till  the  fteel  points 
touch  the  concave  furface-of  th^  gun  in  it’s  greatefl  breadth  ;  then 
the  bevil  edge  F  of  the  face  B  will  cut  a  divifion  in  the  fcale,  fiiew- 
ing  the  diameter  of  the  bore  in  inches  and  tenths. 

Within  the  fcaks  of  Jhot  and  bore  diameters  on  the  circular  part 
of  A,  are  divifions  marked  pounders:  the  inner  figures  £,  i-|,  3, 
51,  8,  12,  18,  26,  36,  correfpond  to  the  longeft  lines  ;  and  the 
figures  1,  2,  4,  6,  9,  16,  24,  32,  42,  to  the  fhort  firokes.  When 
the  bore  of  a  gun  is>  taken  between  the  points  of  the  callipers.,  the 
bevil  edge  F  will  either  cut  or  be  near  one  of  thefe  divifions,  and 
fiiew  the  weight  of  iron  {hot  proper  for  that  gun. 

On  the  upper  half  of  the  circular  head  of  the  face  A  are  three 
concentric  fcaies  of  degrees  ;  the  outer  fcale  confiding  of  180 
degrees  numbered  from  right  to  left,-  10,  20,  Sc c.  the  middle 
numbered  the  contrary  way,  and  the  outer  fcale  beginning  at  the 
middle  with  o,  and  numbered  on  each  fide  to  90  degrees.  Thefe 
fcaies  ferve  to  take  the  quantity  of  an  angle. 

The  degree  marked  on  the  middle  fcale  by  the  bevil  edge  E, 
will  fhew  the  meafure  of  the  angle  required.  The  inner  fcale 
will  ferve  to  determine  the  elevation  of  cannon  and  mortars,  or  of 
any  oblique  plane.  Let  one  end  of  a  thread  be  fixed  into  the 
notch  on  the  plate  B,  and  any  weight  tied  to  the  other  end  :  apply 
the  ftrait  fide  of  the  plate  A  to  the  fide  of  the  body,  whofe  incli¬ 
nation  is  fought ;  hold  it  in  this  pofition,  and  move  the  plate  B, 
till  the  thread  falls  upon  the  line  near  the  center,  marked  Perp. 
Then  will  the  bevil  edge  F,  cut  the  degrees  on  the  inner  fcale,  {hew¬ 
ing  the  inclination  of  that  body  to  the  horizon. 

Near  the  point  of  the  callipers,  on  the  face  C,  is  a  little  table, 
{hewing  the  proportion  of  troy  and  avoirdupoife  weights,  by  which 
one  kind  of  weight  may  be  eafily  reduced  into  another. 

There  are  two  tables,  near  the  extreme  of  the  face  D  of  the  cal¬ 
lipers ,  {hewing  the  proportion  between  the  pounds  weight  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris,  and  alfo  between  the  lengths  of  the  foot  meafure  of 
England  and  France. 

And  near  the  extreme,  on  the  face  A,  is  a  table  containing 
four  rules  of  the  circle  and  fphere;  and  geometrical  figures  with 
numbers  annexed  to  them  :  the  firft  is  a  circle,  including  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  round  numbers  of  the  diameter  to  it’s  circumference  ; 
the  fecond  is  a  circle  inferibed  in  a  fquare,  and  a  fquare  within 
that  circle,  and  another  circle  in  the  inner- fquare :  the  numbers 
28,  22,  above  this  figure,  exhibit  the  proportion  of  the  outward 
fquare  to  the  area  of  the  inferibed  circle  ;  and  the  numbers  14, 
11,  below  it,  fhew  the  proportion  between  the  area  of  the  inferibed 
fquare,  and  the  area  of  it’s  inferibed  circle.  The  third  is  a  cube 
inferibed  in  a  fphere  ;  and  the  number  89^  {hews,  that  a  cube  of 
iron,  inferibed  in  a  fphere  of  12  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  89}. 
The  fourth  is  a  fphere  in  a  cube,  and  the  number  243  exprefies 
the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  fphere  inferibed  in  a  cube,  whofe  fide  is 
12  inches:  the  fifth  reprefents  a  cylinder  and  cone  of  one  foot 
diameter  and  height :  the  number  in  the  cylinder  fhews,  that  an 
iron  cylinder  of  that  diameter  and  height,  weighs  364.5  lb-  and 
the  number  121.5  in  the  cone  exprefles  the  weight  of  a  cone,  the 
diameter  of  whofe  bale  is  12  inches, ‘and  of  the  fame  height:  the 
fixth  figure  (hews,  that  an  iron  cube,  whofe  fide  is  12  inches, 
weighs  464  lb.  and  that  a  fquare  pyramid  of  iron,  whofe  bafe  is 
a  fquare  foot,  and  height  12  inches,  weighs  154^ lb.  The  numbers 
which  have  been  hitherto  fixed  to  the  four  laft  figures,  were  not 
ftrittly  true  ;  and  therefore  they  have  been  corrected  in  the  figure 
here  referred  to  ;  and  by  thefe,  the  figures  on  any  infirument  of  this 
kind  (hould  be  corrected  likewife. 

On  the  leg  B,  of  the  callipers,  is  a  table  fhewing  the  weights 
of  a  cubic  inch  or  foot  of  various  bodies  in  pounds  avoirdu- 
poife. 

On  the  face  D  of  the  circular  head  of  the  c  alii  piers,  is  a  table 
contained  between  five  concentric  fegments  of  rings  :  the  inner 
one,  marked  guns,  lhevvs  the  nature  of  the  gun,  or  the  weight  of 
ball  it  carries ;  the  two  next  rings  contain  the  quantity  of  powder 
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11  fed  fop  proof  and  fervice  to  brafs  .guns  ;  and  the  two  otiter- 
mofi  rings  {hew  the  quantity  for  proof  and  fervice  m  iron 
cannon.  .  . 

On  ihe  face  A  is  a  table  exhibiting  the  method  of  computing  the 
number  ofi  Jhot  or  Jhells  in  a  triangular,  fquare,  or  re£tangular  pile. 
Near  this  is  placed  a  table  containing  the  principal  rules  relative  “to 
the  fall  of. bodies,  e^predfed  in  an  algebraic  manner  :  nearer  the  center 
we  have, another  table  of  lules  fur  raifing  water,  calculated  011'the 
luppofition,  that  one  horfe  is  equal  in  this  kind  of  labour  to  five 
men,  and  that  one  man  will  raile  a  hpgfhead  of  water  to  eight 
feet  of  height  in  one  minute,  and  work  at  that  rate  for  fome  hours. 
N.  B.  Hogfheads  are  reckoned  at  fixty  gallons. 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  in  gunnery,  relating  to  {hooting 
in  cannons  and  mortars,  are  exprefled  on  the  face  B  of  the  callipers. 
Befides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  the  fcaies  ufually  marked 
dn  the  ledlor  are  laid  down  on  this  infirument:  thus,  the  line  of 
inches  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  callipers,  or  on  the  ftrait  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  faces  C,  D :  the  logarithmic  fcaies  of  numbers,  fines, 
verfed  fines,  and  tangents,  are  placed  along  thefe  faces  near  the 
{trait  edges:  the  line  of  lines  is  placed  on  the  fame  faces  in  an  an¬ 
gular  pofition,  and  marked  Lin.  The  lines  of  plans  or  fuperfieies 
are  alfo  exhibited  on  the  faces  C  and  D,  tending  towards  the 
center,  and  marked  Plan.  Finally,  the  lines  of  folids  are  laid 
on  the  fame  facesttending  towards. the  center,  and  diftinguiihed  by 
Sol. 

CALICAPHA,  in  botany,  the  white  thorn,  in  fome  authors, 

CAL1CULARIS,  in  botany,  the  common  hen-bane. 

CAL1DRIS  PellGnii,  in' ornithology.  The  French  call  it  che¬ 
valier.  It  is  a  water-fowl,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon  ;  it’s  legs  are 
long,  and  becaufe  it’s  body  is  high  mounted,  and  it’s  motion  is 
1  fvvift,  it  is  called  chevalier.  It  is  met  with  in  meadows,  where 
there  are  pools  and  rivulets.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  arid  their 
flefti  is. a  nourifhiug  food.  They  contain  much  volatile  fait,  with 
o;l  fomewhat  exalted,  reftorative,  and  corroborative. 

CALIDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pipes  or  canals,  difpofed 
along  the  walls  of  houfes  and  apartments, 'uled  by  the  ancients  for 
conveying  heat  to  feveral  remote  parts  of  the  houfe,  from  one  com¬ 
mon  fupnace. 

CALIETA,  in  botany,  a  fort  of  yellow  fungus ,  common  about 
the  roots  of  trees,  as  the  juniper,  &c.  v, 

CALIGA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  the  proper  fol- 
dier’s  fhoe,  made  in  t^e  fandal  fafhion,  without  upper  leather  to 
cover  the  fuperior  part  of  the  foot,  though  otherwife  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  faftened  with  thongs.  The  foie  of  the 
caliga  was  of  wood,  like  the  Jabot  of  the  French  peafants,  and  k’s 
bottom  ftuck  full  of  nails. 

CAL1GATUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  common  Roman 
foldiers,  who  w  ore  the  caliga. 

CALIGO,  or  Caligatio,  in  medicine,  agrowing  darknefs  of 
the  eye,  or  dimnefs  of  fight  from  a  manifeft  caufe ;  as  in  cafes  of  the 
cataradl,  Sic.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
locales,  and  order  dyfaefthefia.  "  He  defines  it  to  be  fight  diminifhed, 
or  wholly  abolifhed,  from  a  dark  barrier  between  the  objeft  and  the 
retina,  in  the_  eye  itfelf,  or  in  the  eye-lid.  He  enumerates  five 
fpecies  of  it. 

CALIN,  the  name  of  a  fort  of  mixt  metal,  prepared  by  the  Chi* 
nefe,  ieemingly  compofed  of  lead  and  tin. 

CALIPH,  or  Calif,  the  fupreme  ecclefiaftical  dignity  among 
the  Saracens ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  defined,  a  fovereign  dignity 
-  among  the  Mahometans,  vefted  with  abfolute-authority  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  both  to  religion  and  policy. 

It  fignifies,  in  the  Arabic,  fuccefibr  or  vicar :  the  Saracen  prin¬ 
ces  a fiumed  this  title  as  defeendants  from  Mahomet;  the  caliphs 
bearing  the  fame  relation  to  Mahomet,-  that  the  popes  pretend  they 
do  to  jefus  Chrift,  or  St.  Peter.  It  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  grand 
fignior’s  titles,  as  fucceifor  of  Mahomet ;  and  of  the  fophiof  PerGa, 
as  fuccefibr  of  Ali. 

CALIPPIC/imW,  an  improvement  of  the  cycle  of  Meton,  of 
nineteen  years,  which  Calippus,  a-  famous  Grecian  aitronomer, 
finding  in  reality  to  contain  nineteen  of  Nabonafiar’s  years,  four 
days,  and  f-J-,  he,  to  avoid  fradtions,  quadrupled  the  golden  num¬ 
ber,  and  by  that  means  made  a  new  cycle  of  feventy-fix  years; 
which  time  heiag  expired,  he  fuppofed  the  lunation,  or  changes 
of  the  moon,  would  happen  on  the  fame  day  of  the  month,  and 
hour  of  the  day,  that  they  were  on  feventy-fix  years  before. 

CALIXTINS,  a  name  given  to  thofe,  among  the  Lutherans, 
who  follow  the  fentiments  of  George  Calixtus,  a  celebrated  divine, 
who  oppofed  the  opinion  of  St.  Augulline.on  predeftination,  grace, 
and  free-will:  he  died  in  1656.  See  the  article  Syncretists. 

Calixtins  alfo  denote  a  fedl  of  Chriflians  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
.  ravia  :  the  principal  point,  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church, 
was,  the  uf  e  of  the  cup,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds. 

CALKINS,  or  Calkers,  the  prominent  parts  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  a  horfe- fiioe,  bent  downwards  and  forged  to  a  fort  of 
point.  Calkins  are  apt  to  make  horfte  trip:  they  -alfo  occafion 
blymes,  and  ruin  the  back  finews.  If  Lftiioned  in  form  of  a 
bare  s  ear, ,  and  the  horn  of  a  horfe ’s  heel  be  pared  a  little  low, 
they  do  little  damage ;  whereas  the  great  fquare  calkins  quite  fpoU 
the  foot. 

Calkins  are  either  fingle  or  double  ;  that  is,  at  one  end  of  the 
fhoe,  or  at  both :  thefe  laft  are  deemed  lefs  hurtful,  as  the  horfe 
can  tread  more  even. 

CALL,  in  hunting,  a  leflibn  hlown  upon  the  horn,  to  chear  the 
hounds. 

Call,  among  fowlers,  denotes  the  noife  or  cry  of  a  bird,  tefpe- 
cially  to  it’s  young,  or  it’s  mate,  in  coupling  time. 

Calls  are  alfo  a  fort  of  artificial  pipes,  made  to  catch  feveral  forts 
of  birds,  by  imitating  their  notes. 
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Different  birds  require  different  forts  of  artificial  calls  ;  but  they 
are  inofl  of  them  compofed  of  a  pipe  or  reed,  with  a  little  leathern 
bag  or  purfe,  fomewhat  in  form  of  a  bellows;  which,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  given  thereto,  yields  a  noife  like  that  of  thefpecies  of  bird  to 
be  taken. 

Call,  among  feamen,  implies  a  fort  of  whiffle  or  pipe,  ufed  by 
the  boatfvvain  3iid  his  mates,  to  fummon  the  men  to  their  duty,  and 
diredf  them  in  the  various  work  of  the  lhip,  which  they  are  taught  to 
obey,  by  different  drains  of  the  cap,  as  foldiers  are  direfted  to  march, 
retreat,  See.  by  the  drum. 

Call  of  thehoufe,  in  theBritifh  parliament,  is  the  calling  over  all 
the  members  names,  everv  one  anlwenng  to  his  own,  and  gom^  Out 
of  the  houfe,  in  the  order  in  which  He  is  called  :  this  they  do  in  order 
to  difeerver  whether  there  be  any  perfons  there  not  returned  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  ;  if  any  member  be  abfent  without  leave  of  the 
hotile,  or  juft  caufe ;  or  wlaether  a  fufficient  number  of  members  be 
p relent  to  form  a  houfe.  in  order  to  do  bufmefs. 

CALL  A  Africanarum,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  fpadix  is  covered 
with  Imall  flowers,  has  neither  calyx  nor  petal,  and  the  fruits  are 
berries  containing  many  (eeds.  It  is  a  genus  of  th t  gynandna  poly- 
tmdria  claifs,  ’ 

CALLAF  ,  in  botany,  a  low  fhrubby  tree  refembling  a  cherry-tree. 
The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  ;  they  are  yellow,  of  a  fragrant 
fmell,  and  from  them  an  odoriferous  water  is  drawn,  which  gradually 
relieves  perfons  under  a  lipoihymy.  The  Moors  ufe  this  water, 
both  internally  and  externally  in  burning  and  pelfilential  fevers.  A 
lifeful  oil  is  alfo  made  of  the  flowers.  This  tree  has  a  place  in  the 
gardens  of  the  nobility,  on  account  of  it’s  incomparable  fragrancy. 

CALL  ARIAS,  or  afellus  callarius,  in  ichthyology,  a  kind  of  lea 
fifth  taken  by  Aldrovandus  for  the  whiting.-  It  is  fiartilh,  grows  ro 
about  -a  foot  in  length,  well-tafted,  and  common  in  tpe  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

CALLIBLEPHAR.A,  from  HaXkoz,  beauty  and  an  eye¬ 

lid,  compofitions  for  making  the  eye-lids  beautiful. 

^  CALLlCHTlTUS,  in  zoology,  the  ahthias,  a  final!  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  fifh  caught  in  the  Adriatic,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  certain  token 
of  there  being  no  voracious  fifties  near  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it 
is  called  alfo  the  holy  fiflo. 

QALLICO,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  linen  manufacture  made  of 
cotton  ;  lome  of  Which  are  painted  with  various  flowers  of  different 
colours  ;  and  often  are  never  dyed,  having  a  flripe  of  gold  and  filver 
quite  through  the  piece  ;  and  at  each  end  they  fix  a  tiflue  of  gold, 
filver,  and  iilk,  intermixed  with  flowers.  This  manufa&ure  is 
brought  hither  by  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  is  re-exported  by 
merchants  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  general  wear  of  llaincd  or 
printed  India  callicoes  in  this  nation  having  become  a  general  griev¬ 
ance,  and  occafioftingUnfpeakablediftrefs  to  our  own  manufacturers, 
they  were  prohibited  by  flat.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  7  ;  but  callicoes  dyed  blue 
are  not  included  in  this  prohibition. 

Catiicod-pxmUng  was  firft  fet  on  foot  in  London  about  the  year 
-1676.  See  the  article  LiNEN-pn«//«^. 

CALLIDRYS,  in  zoology,  a  water-bird,  called  by  us  red-Jhank. 

Cai.lidrys  nigra ,  a  bird,  fuppofed  to  be  the  knot. 

CALLIGONUM,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  fruit  is  briftly,  vvith 
a  Angle  feed.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  poliandria  digynia  clafs. 

CALLIGRAPHUS,  in  antiquity,  a  copyift  or  ferivener,  who 
transcribed,  in  a  fair  hand,  what  the  notaries  had  taken  down  in  notes, 
or  minutes,  being  generally  in  a  kind  of  cypher  or  (hort-hand,  which, 
as  they  were" in  that  hand,  being  underftood  by  few,  were  copied 
•over  fair  and  at  length  by  perfons,  who  had  a  good  hand,  for  fale,  Sec. 

CALLIGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fair  writing.  Our  famous  Peter 
Bale,  in  1575,  wrote  the  Lord’s  prayer,  creed,  ten  commandments, 
and  two  ftaort  prayers  in  Latin,  with  Ii is  own  name,  motto,  day  of 
the  month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen,  in  the  compafs 
of  a  fingle  penny,  enchafed  in  a  ring  and  bordure  of  gold,  and  covered 
With  a  cryftal,  all  fo  accurately  wrought,  as  to  be  very  legible. 

CALLIMUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  ufed  by  the  ancients 
for  the  loofe  fubltance  found  within  the  aetites,  or  eagle-ftone..  See 
the  article  TLtites. 

CALLION,  in  botany,  the  alkekengi,  or  winter-cherry. 

C ALLION YMUM,  in  botany,  the  lilly  of  the  valley. 

CALLIONYMUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  by  Appian 
and  others  to  the  fifh  called  uranofeopus,  or  ftar-gazer. 

CALLIOPE,  the  chief  of  thenine  Mufes,  whofe  diftinguifhing 
office  it  was  to  record  the  worthy  aClions  of  the  living:  Ihe  is  called 
by  Homer,  Regina. 

CALLIPiEDIA,  the  art  of  getting  or  breeding  fine  and  beautiful 

children. 

The  Jews  are  Laid  to  have  been  very  folicitous  about  the  beauty  of 
their  children  ;  as  are  likewife  the  Chinefe. 

Claude  Quillet  de  Chinon,  a  French  abbot,  publifhed  under  the 
fi&itious  name  of  Calvidus  Lsetus,  a  fine  Latin  poem,  in  four  books, 
under  the  title  of  Callipadia,feu  de  pulchra  prolis  habendee  ratione, 
wherein  are  contained  all  the  precepts  of  the  art. 

CALLISIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  with  a  three-leaved  calyx,  three 
petals,  a  double  antkera,  and  bilocular  capfule:  it  is  a  genus  of  the 
triandria  monogynia  clafs. 

CALLIST1A;  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  Lefbian  feflival,  wherein 
the  women  prefented  themfelvesin  Juno’s  temple,  and  the  prize  was 
alfigned  to  the  faireft.  There  was  another  of  thefe  contentions  at  the 
feflivals  of  Ceres  ETeufinia,  among  the  Parrhafians,  and  another 
among  the  Elians,  where  the  mod  beautiful  man  was  prefented  with 
a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  which  he  confecrated  to  Minerva,  to 
whofe  temple  he  walked  in  proceflion,  being  accompanied  with  his 
friends,  who  adorned  him  with  ribbons,  and  crowned  him  with  a 
garland  of  myrtle. 

CALLITRICHE,  in  botany,  a  plant  having  no  calyx,  two  petals. 
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CALLUS,  or  Callosity,  in  a  genera!  fenfe,  any  cutaneous 
corneous,  or  ofleous  hardnefs,  whether  natural  or  pretemaS  b5 
X- lre<l,iently  >t  '»eans  the  callus  generated  about  the  edges  of  a 
fradure,  provided  by  nature  to  preferve  the  Mured  bones,  or  di¬ 
vided  parts,  in  the  fixation  m  which  they  are  replaced  by  the  furgeon 

As  the  growing  veffels  ,n  wounds  of  the  foft  parts  are  highly  tenl 
der  and  pulpous,  in  confequerice  of  their  not  being  covered  with  the 

ecus  mTw  y  be;°(Mmi,Ch  dUlenuded’  3nd  4™erate  into  fun¬ 
gous  fl -fh.  The  fame  holds  true  in  the  callus  of  the  bones,  which 

may  become  luxuriant,  when  the  veffels,  which  conffitute  the  fub¬ 
ltance  ol  the  growing  bone,  are  diftended,  either  by  a  redundance  or 
too  ftrong  impetus  of  the  fluids.  !  nuance,  or 

Callusus  likewife  a  fort  of  jelly,  or  liquid  vifeous  matter,  that 
1  weats  out  from  the  fmall  arteries  and  bony  fibres  of  the  divided  parts, 
and  fills  up  the  chinks,  or  cavmes,  between  them.  It  firft  appears 
of  a  cartilaginous  fubflance,  but  at  length  becomes  quite  bony,  and 
joins  the  f rad u red  part  fo  firmly  together,  that  the  limb  will  often 
make  greater  refinance  to  arty  external  violence  with  this  part,  than 
with  thofe  which  were  never  broken. 

Rut  as  the  new  fldh  in  wounds  will  often  fprout  up  too  faft  fo 
will  the  callus  m  fradures,  and  by  this  means  render  the  limb  uneven 
and  deformed:  the  only  meafure  to  prevent  this  iuxur.iancy,  is  by 
making  the  bandage  fomewhat  tighter  than  ordinary,  and  wetting  it 
with  Ipirits  of  wine.  When  the  callus  is  indurated,  we  hav.  no  me¬ 
dicine  that  will  deftroy  it,  or  take  u  down  •  however,  the  empiaftnun 
ae  rams  vtgon.  cum  mercuric,  tying  a  plate  of  lead  over  it,  is  preferib- 
ed  for  taking  it  down. 

Callus  is  alfo  a  hard,  denfe,  infenfible  knob,  rifing  on  the  hands, 
feet,  See.  by  much  fridion  and  pfeflhre  againft  hard  bodies. 

Callus  ,s  applied  by  fome  to  thofe  knots,  or  nodes,  generated  in 
the  joints  of  gouty  perfons.  See  the  article  Tophus. 

Callus  particularly  denotes  a  hardnefs  pf  the  eye-brows  occa- 
fioned  by  the  congeftion  of  an  acid  or  tartareous  juice  therein! 

Callus  is  likewife  applied  to  an  abfeefs  or  ulcer,  cmifed  by  the 
acrimonious  or  arfenical  quality  of  the  nun  itious  juice,  and  exciting 
a  vehement  itching.  a 

CALLYCH  THIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  broad  and  flat  fea-fifh,  called 
alfo  lampuga  and  ftromateus,  and  by  the  Venetians  the  licette.  It 
fs  a  fpeciesof  the  filurus,  in  Linnaeus. 

CALM,  in  the  marine  language,  that  ftate  of  reft  which  appears  in 
the  air  and  fea  when  there  is  no  wind  (luring. 

Cahns  are  never  fo  great  on  the  ocean  as  on  the  Mediteranean, 
becaufe  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  former  Keep  the  water  in  a  con- 
tinual-agiration,  even  where  there  is  no  wind  ;  whereas  there  being 
no  tides  in  the  latter,  the  cairn  is  fometimes  fo  dead,  that  the  face  of 
the  water  is  as  clear  as  a  looking  glafs  ;  but  fuch  calms  are  almoft 
conftant  prefages  of  ah  approaching  ftorm.  On  the  coalfs  about 
Smyrna,  a  long  calm  is  reputed  a  prog.noftic  of  an  earthquake. 

When  the  weather  is  perfetfly  calm,  no  wind  at  all  (fining,  the 
failors  try  which  way  the  current  fets  by  means  of  a  boat  vvhicT.  they 
fend  out,  and  which  will  ride  at  anchor,  though  there  is  no  bottom 
to  be  found,  as  regularly  and  well  a.s  if  faftened  by  the  ftrongeif  an¬ 
chor  to  the  bottom.  The  method  is  this  :  they  row  the  boat  to  a 
little  diftance  from  the  fh  ip,  and  then  throw  over  their  plummet, 
which  is  about  forty  pounds  weight;  they  let  this  fink  to  about  two 
hundred  fathom  ;  and  then,  though  it  never  reaches  the  b  ttom,  the 
boat  will  turn  head  againft  the  current,  and  ride  as  firmly  as  can 
be. 

Cai.m  latitudes.  The  trail  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fituaied  be¬ 
tween  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  latitude  of  290  north,  or  the  fpace 
between  the  trade  and  variable  winds,  is  frequently  fiibjeil  to  calms  of 
very  long  continuance  ;  and  hence  it  has  jultly  acquired  the  name  of 
the  calm  latitude. 

CALOGERI,  Ku.Xo'yepoi,  or  Caloyers,  monks,  or  religious,  in 
Greece,  both  male  and  female;  inhabiting,  particularly,  mount 
Athos,  but  dilTeminated  alfo  throughout  all  the  churches  of  the  Eaft. 
They  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  and  make  vows  like  the  weftern 
religious.  Tourneiort  fays,  the  females  are  moft  of  them  only  a 
more  moderate  fort  of  Magdalens,  who,  as  they  grow  old,  make  a  vow 
to  prailife  thofe  virtues  they  had  much  neglected  in  their  youth  ; 
and  retire  into  convents  to  lead  a  life  fomewhat  lefs  fcandalous  than 
before,  under  the  eyes  of  a  fuperior  or  hegumeniffa,  who  is  far  from 
being  too  fevere. 

The  caloyers,  in  fome  places,  are  divided  into  ccenobites,  anacho- 
rites,  and  afcetics,  or  hermits  ;  the  life  of  which  laft  is  the  moll  fe¬ 
vere  and  reel  ufe. 

CALOMEL,  in  pharmacy,  is  mercurius  dulcis,  fubli mated  ;  or,  it 
is  a  combination  of  the  marine  acid,  with  as  much  mercury  as  that 
acid  is  capable  of  corroding  and  uniting  with. 

Calomel  is  an  effe&ual  purge,  and  given  not  only  to  adults,  but  even 
to  children,  to  carry  off  the  (limy  humours  from  whence  the  worms 
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arife.  Rubbed  with  fulphur  of  antimony,  it  is  found  a  powerful  al¬ 
terant. 

CALONDRONIUS,  a  non  defeript  (tone,  faid  to  give  chear- 
fultiefs  to  tlie  wearer,  and  prevent  the  power  of  magic. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Plumier  caluba  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  large,  globofe,  unilocular  drupa  ;  and  the  feed  is  a  large 
pointed  nut,  of  a  roundilh  figure.  They  are  of  the  polyandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs. 

CALOTTE,  a  cap  or  coif  of  hair,  fattin,  or  other  fluff,  worn 
by  eccleliallics,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  France,  Sic.  it  was  worn 
firft  by  cardinal  Richlieu.  A  red  calotte  is  the  badge  of  a  cardinal. 

Calotte,  in  architecture,  fignifies  a  round  cavity  in  the  torm 
of  a  cap  or  cup,  lathed  and  plaiftered. 

CALQU1NG,  or  Calking,  a  term  ufed  in  painting,  &c. 
where  the  backftde  of  any  thing  is  covered  with  a  black  or  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  (trokes  or  lines  traced  through,  on  a  waxed  plate, 
wall,  or  other  matter,  by  palling  lightly  over  each  broke  of  the  de- 
iigti  with  a  point,  which  leaves  an  impreffion  of  the  colour  on  the 
plate  or  wall. 

CALTROP,  a  military  inffrumentwith  four  iron  points,  each  about 
four  inches  long,  difpofed  in  a  triangular  form  ;  lb  that  three  points 
always  bear  on  the  earth,  the  fourth  being  in  the  air.  They  are 
(truck  or  thrown  in  places  where  the  cavalry  are  to  pafs,  in  order  to 
embarrafs  them. 

CALTROPS,  tribulus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by 
Linnaeus  among  th e  decandria  monogynia,  and  of  which  there  are  four 
fpecies;  I.  Caltrops,  with  four  pair  of  lobes  to  each  leaf,  ot  which 
the  outer  ones  are  the  larged.  2.  Caltrops,  with  five  pair  of  almod 
equal  lobes  to  each  leaf.  3.  Caltrops,  with  fix  pair  of  almod  equal 
lobes  to  each  leaf.  4.  Caltrops,  with  eight  pair  of  almod  equal 
lobes  to  each  leaf. 

It  derives  it’s  name  from  the  form  of  it’s  fruit,  which  refembles 
the  indrumentsof  war  above  deferibed.  This  plant,  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  is  a  vulnerary:  and  is  faid  to  be  of  fervice  in  a  diarrhoea,  and 
the  done. 

CALVARIA,  or  Calva,  the  fcalp,  or  upper  part  of  the  head  ; 
fo  called  from  it’s  growing  bald  fird.  The  calvaria  in  adults  con- 
lids  of  eight  bones,  one  ol  the  forehead,  another  of  the  occiput,  two 
of  the Jinciput,  two  of  the  temples,  and  two  others,  common  alfoto 
the  upper  jaw,  viz.  the  cutieiforme  and  fpongiofum. 

CALVARY,  a  term  applied,  in  catholic  countries,  to  a  kind  of 
chapel  of  devotion,  raifed  on  a  hillock,  near  a  city  ;  in  memory  of 
the  place  where  Jefus  Chrid  was  crucified,  near  jerufalem.  Such 
is  the  Calvary  of  St  Valerian,  near  Paris. 

The  word  taken  from  calvus,  bald,  denotes  a  place  bare,  and 
deditute  of  verdure. 

Calvary,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  refembling  that  on  which  our 
Saviour  was  crucified.  It  is  always  fet  upon  deps. 

CALVINISM,  the  do&rine  and  fentiments  of  Dr.  John  Calvin, 
one  of  the  principal  reformers  in  the  fixteenlh  century,  a  native  of 
Noyon  in* France,  and  afterwards  pador  and  profed'or  of  divinity 
at  Geneva,  and  of  his  followers,  with  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 

Calvinifm  fubfifts  in  it’s  greated  purity  in  the  city  of  Geneva ;  and 
from  thence  it  was  fird  propagated  into  Germany,  France,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  England.  In  France  it  was  aboliflied  by  the 
.revocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz,  in  1685.  It  has  been  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  in  the  United  Provinces  ever  lince  the  year  1571 . 

The  theological  fvdem  of  Calvin  was  adopted,  and  made  the  pub¬ 
lic  rule  of  faith  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  modelled  by  John  Knox,  the  difciple  of 
Calvin,  agreeably  to  the  dodlrine,  rites,  and  lorm  of  ecclefiadical 
government,  eftabliffied  at  Geneva.  In  England  it  has  declined 
lince  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  though  it  dill  fubfids,  fome  fay 
a  little  allayed,  in  the  articles  and  homilies  of  the  e(Lbli(hed  church  ; 
and  in  it’s  rigour  in  Scotland.  See  Reformation  and  Reformed 
Church. 

The  didinguifhing  theological  tenets  of  Calvimfm,  as  the  term  is 
now  generally  applied,  rel'ped  the  dodrines  of  predestination, 
01  particular  election  and  reprobation;  original  SIN;  parti¬ 
cular  redemption  ;  effectual,  or,  as  fome  have  called  it,  irrefijlible 
GRACE  in  regeneration;  J  USTI FICATION  by  faith;  PERSEVERANCE; 
and  the  trinity.  See  each  ef  thefe  articles,  and  Armini- 
ans. 


CALV  IN1STS,  Crypto,  a  namegiveh  to  the  favourers  of  Galvi- 
nifm  in  Saxony,  on  account  of  their  fecret  attachment  to  the  Gene¬ 
van  dodrine  and  difeipline. 

CALUMET,  mydic  kind  of  a  pipe  ufed  by  the  American  fa- 
vages  as  the  enfign  of  peace  ;  and  for  religious  fumigation.  It  is  a 
fort  of  tobacco-pipe,  made  of  red,  black,  or  white  marble.  The 
fhank  is  decorated  with  rounds  of  feathers  and  locks  of  hair,  or  por¬ 
cupines  quills:  in  it  they  fmoke  in  honour  of  the  fun.  The  calu¬ 
met  is  alfo  the  fymbol  of  traffic  ;  by  it  they  pronounce  life  and  death, 
peace  and  war ;  they  alfo  aferibe  to  it  a  power  of  raifing  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafed.  . 


CALUMNI/E,  judicium,  an  adion  brought  againd  the  plaint 
for  a  falfe  and  malicious  accufation.  If  the  accufer  failed  to  pro 
Ins  charge,  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  bring  his  adion  of  calumt 
»he  penalty  of  which,  if  proved,  was  burning  on  the  forehead. 

•  NY’.the  crime  of  accufing  another  falfely  and  mal 

ciouily  of  fume  heinous  offence. 

Calumny,  oath  of,  among'  civilians  and  canonids,  was  an  oa 
which  both  parties  in  a  caufe  were  obliged  to  take;  the  plainti 
that  he  did  not  bring  his  charge,  and  the  defendant,  that  he  did  n 
deny  it  with  a  defign  to  abufc  each  other,  but  becaufe  they  believi 
leir  can  e  was  juft  and  good  ;  that  they  would  not  deny  the  trut 

1' ift c ' K * 0 0 ^ C? J3 "7  c*e) ay s ’  nor  °ffer  the  judge  or  evidence  ar 
g  ft  or  bribes  If  the  plantiff  refufed  this  oath,  the  complaint  , 
Ubel  was  difmilTcd;  ,f  the  defendant,  it  was  taken  pro  corf  Jo. 


CALK,  literally  fignifies  lime.  It  alfo  comprehends  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ltones,  Sic.  that  they  burn  to  lime.  . 

Calx,  in  chemillry,  is  a  kind  of  alhes,  or  fine  friable  impalpa¬ 
ble  powder,  which  remains  of  metals,  minerals,  Sic.  after  calci¬ 
nation  by  fire,  solution  by  acid  menffrua,  or  detonation  by 
nitre:  by  means  of  which  all  metallic  lubftances,  except  gold,  fil- 
ver,  platinu,  anil  mercury,  may  be  deprived  of  their  phlogilton,  and 
consequently  of  thetr  metallic  properties,  acquiring  at  the  fame  time 
an  acceifiou  of  air  winch  becomes  fixed  in  them  during  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  lofe  their  fulibility,  become  more  fixed,  and  lefs 
foluble  in  acids. 

Calx  antimonii,  the  preparation  of  antimony. 

Calx  nativa,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  native  marly  earth,  whidh, 
without  burning,  has  fome  of  the  qualities  oF  the  artificial  lime, 
and  was  called,  by  the  ancients,  gypfum  tymphaicum. 

It  is  a  hard,  dry,  and  fomewhat  coarfe  earth  ;  it  never  con  ftitutes 
a Jiratum  of  itfelf,  but  is  fometimes  found  in  the  fiffitres  of  other 
ffrata,  and  fometimes  lying  loofe  upon  or  among  the  laxer  ftrataof 
gravel  and  the  like.  It  is  ufually  found  in  maflec  of  two,  thred,  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  of  irregular  furfaces,  and  generally  flattilh. 
It  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  in  common  ufe  among  them. 

Calx  faturni,  cerufs  calcined  with  fpirit  of  vinegar,  or  in  the 
fun.  See  Ceruss. 

'  Calx  faturni  likewife  implies  red  lead,  or  minium. 

Calx  folis,  in  chemillry,  denotes  calcined  gold. 

Calx  veneris,  among  chemills,.  fignifies  verdigris. 

Calx  viva,  quicklime ;  lime  unflaoked  by  water. 

Calx  viva  phi lofophorum ,  is  that  made  of  quickfilver. 

CALYBITES,  one  who  inhabits  a  cottage;  an  appellation  given 
to  divers  faints,  who,  by  vyay  of  mortification,  refided  fora  Jong 
time  in  fome  Imr. 

CALYCANTHEMI,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's 
Fragmenta  Method i  Naturdlis. 

C'ALYCULUS,  in  ancient  natural  hiftory,  a  feed  cafe, 

CALYC'JLATED,  is  applied  to  the  fruits. of  thofe  trees  which 
have  the  calyx  of  their  (lower  non  deciduous,  and  whofe  fruit  (lands 
as  in  a  cup. 

CALYPTRA,  in  botany,  a  thin  membranous  covering,  ufually 
of  a  conic  figure,  which  inwraps  the  parts  of  fructification.  Calyp- 
tree  belong  to  the  capfules  pf  mold  of  the  modes. 

CALYX,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  cup.  See  Chalice. 

Calyx  is  fometimes  applied  by  botanills  to  a  flower,  whofe  body, 
or  a  part  of  it,  is  formed  in  manner  of  a  cup  or  chalice :  fuch  is  that 
of  a  tulip,  &c.  Pliny  defines  the  calyx  the  cavity  in  the  middle  of  a 
flower,  containing  the  (lamina  and  apices. 

Calyx,  more  particularly  denotes  that  outward  greenilh  cover 
which  encompafles  and  defends  the  petals  and  other  parts  of  aflower; 
ferving  only  as  a  bafis  or  fupport  to  the  whole.  It  is  alfo  that  fet  of 
leaves  which  involves  the  petala,  as  the  petala  do  the  immediate  organ 
of  generation.  The  calyx  has  received  different  appellations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumllances  with  which  it  is  attended*  and  on  that 
account  diflinguilhed  by  feveral  names,  as  perianthium,  involucrum , 
amentum,  fpatha,  gluma,  calyptra,  and  volva.  See  the  article  Peri¬ 
anthium,  Sic. 

That  the  calyx  is  a  part  of  the  flower,  (though  it  often  attends  the 
fruit)  is  uianifell  from  hence,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  it’s  coming 
out  after  the  plant  has  done  flowering.  The  calyx  is  alfo  called  the 
empalement  oLthe  flower. 

Calyx,  in  ancient  aquedu&s,  a  brazen  module  or  cup,  placed 
over  a  head  or  cufiellum ,  to  which  pipes  were  fitted. 

CAM./EA,  in  natural  hiffory,  a  genus  of  the  femipellucid  gems, 
approaching  to  the  onyx  ftriuSture,  being  composed  of  zones,  and 
formed  on  a  cryflaliine  balis ;  but  having  their  zones  very  broad 
and  thick,  and  laid  alternately  on  one  another,  with  no  common 
matter  between ;  ufually  lefs  tranfparem,  and  more  debafed  with 
earth,  than  the  onyxes.  • 

CAMAHA,  in  the  materia  medica,  large  truffles  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  deferts  of  Numidia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  They 
are  white  on  the  outfide.  The  modern  Africans,  who  are  very 
fond  ot  them,  account  them  wholefome  and  nutritiva,  and  eat  them 
Hewed  with  milk,  water,  and  fpices..- 

CAMAIEU,  is  a  peculiar  fort  of  onyx;  alfo  a  (lone  whereon 
are  found  various  figures  and  repi  cfentations  of  landfcapes,  See. 

Camaieu  likewife  implies  thofe  precious  (tones,  as  onyxes,  cor¬ 
nelians,  and  agats,  whereon  the  lapidaries  employ  their  art  1 6  aid 
nature,  and  perfedt  thofe  reprefentations.  See  the  article  Cam.ea. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  any  kind  of  gem,  op 
which  figures  may  be  engraven,  either  indentedly,  or  in  relievo. 
A  fociety  of  learned  men  at  Florence  began  to  draw  in  cameos  the 
heads  of  divers  emperors,  to  be  placed  in  the  duke’s  gallery. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  a  term  in  painting,  when  there  isonlyone 
colour,  the  lights  and  lhades  being  of  gold,  or  on  a  golden  and  azure 
ground.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to  reprefent  bafib- relievos. 

CAMALDULIANS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  1023,  by  St. 
Romauld,  an  Italian  fanatic,  in  a  little  plain  on  the  Mount  Apen- 
nine,  called  Camaldali;  fituated  in  the  (late  of  Florence. 

The  manner  of  life  firfl  enjoined  this  order,  w?s,  that  they  dwelt 
in  feparate  cells,  and  met  together  only  at  the  time  of  prayer:  fome 
of  them,  during  the  two  lents  of  the  year,  obferved  an  inviolable 
filence  ;  and  others,  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  days.  On  Sundays 
and  Thurfdays  they  fed  on  herbs,  and  the  reft  of  the  week  only  on 
breaft  and  water.  Thefe  conftitutions  were,  however,  a  little  mo¬ 
derated  fome  time  afterwards.  This  hermitage  is  now  accounted 
very  rich. 

CAMARA,  an  American  fpecies  of  the  plant  lantana. 

CAMAROSIS,  in  architecture,  an  elevation  with  an  arch  or 

vault. 
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Camarosis,  from  a  tortoife,  a  fracture  of  the  (cull, 

refembling  an  arch  or  a  vault.  It  alfo  denotes  a  fracture  of  a  bone, 
wherein  the  two  broken' ends  rife  and  form  a  kind  of  arch. 

CAMBAYES,  in  commerce,  a  fpecies  of  cotton  cloth  made  at 
Bengal  and  other  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

CAMBER-Aw/i,  among  builders,  is  a  piece  of  timber  cut  arch¬ 
wife,  or  with  an  obtufe  angle  in  the  middle,  generally  ufed  in  plat¬ 
forms  ;  as  church-leads,  and  on  other  occalions,  where  long  and 
itrong  beams  are  oecefiary. 

CAMBERED -deck,  in  (hip-building.  See  the  article  Deck. 
CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word,  ftgnifying  exchange,  ufed  at  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  in  Holland. 

CAMBIST,  a  technical  term  in  commerce,  applied  in  France  to 
thofe  who  trade  in  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

CAMBLET,  Camlet,  or  Camelot,  a  plain  (tuff,  compofed 
of  a  warp  and  woof,  which  is  manufadured  on  a  loom,  with  two 
treddles,  as  linens  are. 

There  are  camblets  of  feveral  forts,  fome  of  goats  hair,  both  in 
the  warp  and  woof;  others,  in  which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the 
woof  half  hair  and  half  filk  ;  others  again,  in  which  both  the  warp 
and  the  woof  are  of  wool  ;  and  laftly,  fome,  of  which  the  warp  is 
of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread.  Some  are  dyed  in  the  thread, 
others  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  others  are  marked  or  mixed  ;  fome  are 
flriped,  fome  waved  or  watered,  and  fome  figured. 

Camblets  are  proper  for  feveral  ufes,  according  to  their  different 
kinds  and  qualities  :  fome  ferve  to  make  garments  both  for  men  and 
women  ;  fome  for  bed  curtains  ;  others  for  houlhold  furniture,  &c. 

Camblets,  figured,  whereon  various  figures,  flowers,  foliages, 
&c.  are  (tamped  by  means  of  hot  irons,  which  are  a  kind  of  moulds, 
paffed  undera  prefs  with  the  fluff. 

Camblets,  water ,  fuch  as  receive,  after  weaving,  a  certain 
preparation  with  water;  and  contrail  a  fmoothnefs  and  luflre  by 
being  afterwards  palled  under  a  hot  prefs. 

Camblets,  waved,  thofe  on  which  waves  are  impreffed,  as  on 
tabbies  ;  by  means  of  a  calender,  under  which  they  are  feveral  times 
paffed  and  repaired.  Great  care  (houltl  be  taken  that  the  camblets  do 
not  acquire  any  falfe  and  needlefs  plaits. 

CAMBNITES  lapis,  a  kind  of  cloudy  brown  cryflal,  to  which 
certain  imaginary  virtues  were  formerly  aferibed  ;  fuch  as  curing  the 
dropfy  by  being  tied  to  the  arm,  &c. 

CAMBOGl  A,  a  plant  whofe  corolla  is  made  up  of  four  petals, 
the  calyx  has  four  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  a  kind  of  apple  containing 
eight  cells,  with  Angle  feeds.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs. 

CAMBRASINES,  in  commerce,  a  fine  fort  of  linen,  made  in 
Egypt,  refembling  cambrics. 

CAMBRIC,  in  commerce,  a  fpecies  of  very  fine  and  beautiful 
linen,  made  at  Cambray,  in  the  French  Netherlands. 

England,  for  many  years,  in  this  article  only,  contributed  not  lefs 
than  200,000/.  per  ann.  to  the  intereft  of  France.  This  induced  the 
Britilh  parliament  to  enad  many  falutary  laws  to  prevent  this  great 
Iofs  of  our  wealth.  By  flat.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  and  21  Geo.  H. 
c.  26,  any  perfons  convided  of  wearing,  felling,  (except  for  expor¬ 
tation)  or  making  up  for  hire,  any  cambric  or  French  lawns,  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  5 /.  The  cambrics  now  allowed  in  this  country 
are  manufactured  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

CAMBRIDGE  rnanujcnpt ,  is  a  copy  of  the  Gofpels  and  Ads  of 
the  Apollles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  Beza  found  in  the  mo- 
naflery  of  Irenams  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1562,  and  gave  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  1 582.  It  is  a  quarto  fize,  and  written 
on  vellum;  fixty-fix  leaves  of  it  are  much  torn  and  mutilated,  ten 
of  which  are  fupplied  by  a  later  tranferiber.  From  this  and  the 
Clermont  copy  ot  St.  Paul’s  Epifiles,  Beza  publifhed  his  larger 
Annotations  in  1582. 

CAMEL,  camelus,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the 
order  of  the  pecora  ;  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  having  no  horns. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  camel,  properly  fo  called,  with  two 
bunches  on  it’s  back  ;  the  dromedary,  or  camel,  with  a  fingle  bunch  ; 
the  glama,  or  Peruvian  camel,  with  a  gibbofe  bread  and  even  back  ; 
and  the  paces,  or  camel  with  no  gibbdfity  at  all. 

The  camel  is  larger  than  the  "dromedary,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
fur,  lhorter  as  well  as  fofter  than  that  of  the  ox  kind  :  only  about 
the  branches  there  grow  hairs  nearly  a  foot  long.  It  is  a  native  of 
Afia,  particularly  of  Badria,  and  makes  an  excellent  bead  o(  bur¬ 
den. 

The  camel  is  a  domeflic  bead  of  burden,  of  a  gentle  difpofition, 
much  ufed  for  carriage  in  divers  parts  of  Afia  ;  and  making  the  chief 
riches  of  the  Arabs. 

The  dromedary  is  chiefly  ufed  for  riding;  the  Badrian  camel ,  or 
that  with  two  bunches  on  it’s  back,  for  travelling  with  loads. 

The  camel,  it  is  faid,  can  endure  four  days  without  drink.  They 
can  live  on  the  little  lhrnbs  which  the  deferts  produce,  and  are  Fat  is— 
fied  for  a  whole  day  with  half  a  gallon  oi  beans  and  bailey,  or  bails 
made  of  the  flour. 

The  flefhy  foot  of  the  camel  is  formed  ior  travelling  on  the  hot 
fands,  which  would  parch  and  deflroy  the  hoof. 

Camel’s  milk  is  faid  to  be  fovereign  againft  the  dropfy,  for  which 
purpofe  the  Arabs  drink  a  pint  per  day  for  three  weeks. 

Native  jal  ammoniac  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  urine  of  camels. 

The  Turks  reckon  the  flelh  of  the  young  camel  delicious  food  : 
but  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it  to  Chriftians,  left  the  breed  (hould  be  de- 
ftroyed.  t 

Camels  caft  their  hair  in  the  fpring,  which  is  gathered  up  with 
great  care,  on  account  of  the  traffic  thereof,  w  hich  is  very  confi- 
derable.  When  left  bare  of  hair,  they  pitch  them  over  to  defend 
them  from  the  flies.  .  .  . 

They  fpm  t hcxamel’s  hair  and  weave  it  into  fluffs  :  it  is  fometimes 
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alfo  ufed  with  other  hairs  in  making  of  hats.  The  beft  hair  is  that 
from  the  camel’s  back. 

Camels  are  chiefly  ufed  in  caravans;  and  they  travel  for  fifteen  or 
iixteen  houi^  without  flopping,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
an  hour.  1  hey  are  very  apt  to  Hide;  for  which  reafon,  in  palling 
llippery  ways,  their  leaders  drew  carpets  under  them,  fometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  one  before  another. 

On  medals,  the  camel  is  the  fyrnbol  of  Arabia,  when  found  on  the 
coins  of  any  other  nation. 

Camel,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  machine  ufed  in  Holland  for 
railing  or  lifting  (hips. 

The  camel  was  invented  by  a  burgornafler  of  Arnflerdam,  towards 
the  dole  of  the  laft  century.  It  took  the  denomination  from  it’s 
heavinefs  or  ftrength. 

It  s  ufe  is  to  rade  vefftls,  in  order  to  bring  them  over  the  Pam- 
pus,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Y,  where  the  ffiallownefs  of 
the  water  hinders  large  (hips  from  pafling. 

CAMELEON,  Chamaleon,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  little  ani- 
mal,  famous  among  the  ancient  and  modern  writers,  for  a  faculty 
it  is  fuppoled  to  have,  of  changing  it’s  colour,  and  afluming  thofe 
of  the  objeds  near  it. 

It  is  a  Ipecies  of  the  lizard,  with  a  fhort,  round,  incurvated  tail, 
and  two  or  three  toes  joined  together. 

T.  here  are  four  diflind  varieties  of  this  animal :  1.  The  Arabian 
kind,  which  is  final  I,  and  hardly  exceeding  the  green  lizard  in  fize  : 
this  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  variegated  with  yellowifli  and  reddilh 
Ipots.  2.  The  -/Egyptian,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Arabian, 
and  is  of  a  middle  colour  between  the  whitifh  hue  of  the  Arabian 
and  a  fair  green  :  this  changes  it’s  colour  to  a  paler  or  deeper  yellow. 
3.  The  Mexican.  And,  4.  A  kind  fometimes  (hewn  about  as  a 
fight,  and  met  with  by  J.  Faber  Lynceus  at  Rome,  which  differed 
from  all  the  others.  The  Arabian  and  Mexican  cameleons  feldom 
exceed  fix  inches  in  length  ;  the  /Egyptian  is  nine  or  more. 

The  head  is  very  like  that  of  fome  fifhes,  and  is  joined  almoft 
immediately  to  the  bread,  the  neck  being  extremely  fhort,  and  hav¬ 
ing  at  the  fides  two  cartilaginous  eminences,  in  the  manner  of  fifhes. 
It  has  a  creft  flanding  up  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  two 
others  over  the  eyes,  and  between  the  creft  there  3re  two  remarkable 
depreflions  ;  the  riofe  and  mouth  running  from  the  eyes  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  edge  to  the  end  of  the  friout,  refemble  thofe  of  a  frog:  at  the 
extremity  o!  the  nofe  there  are  two  perforations,  which  feem  to  ferve 
as  noftrils  ;  the  mouth  being  always  kept  clofe  (hut,  and  the  creature 
appearing  to  have  no  power  of  refpiring  but  by  means  of  thefe. 
It’s  mouth  is  furniihed  with  teeth,  or  rather  with  continued  denti¬ 
culated  bones.  Thefe  are  of  no  fervice  to  the  creature  in  eating, 
fince  it  preys  on  flies,  and  fwallows  them  whole  ;  but  may  ferve  for 
it’s  defence  in  holding  fafl  a  flick  in  it’s  mouth,  which,  according 
toALlian,  this  creature  does,  placing  the  flick  crofs-ways,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it’s  being  (wallowed  by  ferpents. 

The  ftruiShire  and  motion  of  this  creature’s  eyes  are  very  furpri- 
fing  ;  they  are  very  large,  and  fet  in  large  cavities,  appearing  to  be 
large  fpheres,  of  which  one  half  Hands  out  of  the  head,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thin  (kin,  perforated  with  a  fmall  hole  at  the  top, 
through  which  is  feen  a  very  vivid  and  bright  pupil,  furrounded 
with  a  yellow  iris  ;  this  hole  is  properly  a  longitudinal  flit,  which 
the  creature  opens  more  or  lefs  wide  at  pleafure,  and  the  eye  feems 
fixed  to  this  eye-lid,  fo  as  to  follow  all  it’s  motions,  not  turning 
round  within  it,  as  in  cither  creatures.  The  motion  of  the  eyes  of 
this  creature  is  not  lefs  lingular  than  their  ftrudure,  fince  it  can 
turn  them  fo  as  to  fee  what  paifes  either  far  backward,  on  either  fide, 
ordiredly  behind  ir,  without  at  all  moving  the  head,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  lhoulders  ;  and  the  creature  can  give  one  eye  all  thefe  motions, 
while  the  other  is  perfedly  ftill. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  properly  all  breafl,  for  the  creature  has 
no  belly,  it’s  ribs  being  continued  to  the  ilia;  the  feet  have  all  five 
toes,  two  behind,  and  three  before,  the  hinder  ones  being  as  large 
as  the  others.  This  creature  moves  as  flow  as  the  tortoife,  which 
appears  very  lingular,  as  it’s  legs  are  diffidently  long,  and  it  has  no 
great  weight  of  body  to  carry ;  but  it  is  laid,  that  on  trees,  in  it’s 
wild  ftate,  it  moves  very  nimbly.  It’s  tail,  when  inflated,  is  round 
as  that  of  a  rat  or  fnake  ;  when  empty,  it  is  very  lank,  and  has  three 
longitudinal  ridges  running  along  it,  which  are  owing  to  the  apo- 
phyjes  of  the  fprne.  This  tail  is  a  great  fafety  to  the  creature  on 
trees,  as  it  twills  it  round  the  branches  when  in  any  danger  of  fal¬ 
ling.  See  Plate  78. 

?  Kircher  afenbes  the  change  of  colour  in  the  cameleon  to  the  power 
of  imagination  in  the  animal,  becaufe  it  lofes  it  when  dead  :  others, 
as  Dr&Goddard,  afciibethe  change  to  the  grains  of  the  (kin  ;  which, 
in  the  feveral  poflures,  he  thinks,  may  lhew  feveral  colours  ;  and, 
when  the  creature  is  in  full  vigour,  may  have,  as  he  terms  it,  ra- 
tionem  fpeculi ;  that  is,  the  effed  of  mirrors,  and  refled  the  colours 
of  bodies  adjacent.  The  animal,  it  is  evident,  has  a  power  to  re¬ 
fled  different-coloured  rays  from  the  fame  parts ;  alfo  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  parts  refled,  and  to  prevent  others  refleding:  and  hence  that 

variety,  that  medley  of  colours.  _  .  c 

Cameleon,  or  Chameleon,  in  afironomy,  isoneoi  the  con- 
ftellations  of  the  fomhern  hemifphere,  near  the  pole,  and  inviiiblc 
to  us.  According  to  Sharp’s  catalogue,  there  are  ten  liars  in  this 

conflellation.  ....  T  • 

CAMELLIA,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  mentioned  in  Kxmpfer’s  Japan,  under  the  name  ot 
tfnbaki  The  perianthium  is  compofed  ot  feveral  leaves,  and  is  of  a 
round i ill  figure,  and  imbricated,  being  formed  of  a  number  of  round- 
iffi  feales,  the  internal  ones  growing  gradually  larger  than  the  others, 
and  all  of  them  hollowed  and  deciduous.  The  fruit  is  a  turbinated 
woody  capfule,  with  fome  furrows  on  it’s  furface.  It  belongs  to 

,he  clafs  of  tnonodelphia polyandria^  CAMELOPARDAt, 
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CAMKLOPARDAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animal  which  Lin- 
nseus  makes  a  fpec.es  of  flag,  with  fimple  horns,  and  fore-legs  very 
Ion?.  As  it’s  hoofs  are  cloven,  as  it  has  horns  on  it  s  forehead,  as 
it  wants  the  fore-teeth  in  it’s  upper  jaw,  and  feeds  on- vegetables,  it 
is  probable  that  it  chews  the  cud. 

It  is  a  Angular,  elegant,  and  beautiful  creature,  and  is  very  re¬ 
markably  tame  and  traceable,  even  fcarce  lefs  fo  than  a  fheep,  and 
i'eems  intended  by  nature  tor  a  domeftic,  not  a  favage  animal,  It t  s 
head  is  wholly  of  the  make  of  a  flag’s,  but  differs  in  Aze,  and  has 
two  little  obtufe  horns,  which  are  not  more  than  Ax  fingers-breadth 
long,  and  are  hairy:  the  male  and  female  both  have  thefe,  and  the 
latter  is  diflinguifhed  by  having  them  fhorter  than  the  former.  It  s 
ears  are  larger,  and  like  thofe  of  the  ox-kind ;  it’s  tongue  is  alio 
like  that  of  an  ox,  and  it  wants  the  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

It’s  neck  is  remarkably  long,  {trait,  and  {lender,  in  a  grown 
animal,  and  is  ufually  feven  feet  long,  and  the  meafure  from  the  tail 
to  the  top  of  the  head  eighteen  feet ;  and  when  it  {lands  erect,  it  s 
head  is  Axteen  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  has  a  fmall  mane  :  it  s  legs 
are  very  {lender,  and  the  fore-legs  very' long ;  the  hinder  ones  very 
fhort,  fo  that  the  creature  feems  always  to  hand  upright. 

It's  hoofs  are  cloven  exadly  as  thofe  of  the  ox,  it  s  tail  reaches 
down  to  it’s  hams,  and  is  rounded  and  covered  with  very  thick  hairs ;  ' 
the  middle  of  it’s  body  is  flender;  it  is  very  like  the  camel  in  all  it’s 
natural  properties:  when  it  runs,  it  holds  the  two  fore-feet  toge¬ 
ther,  it  lies  down  on  the  belly,  and  claps  it’s  neck  down  on  the 
thighs  and  brealt  in  the  manner  of  the  camel.  ,  - 

As  it  ftands,  it  can  fcarce  reach  to  eat  the  grafs,  unlefs  it  s  fore¬ 
legs  are  very  far  expanded,  and  that  is  a  pofture  of  great  pain  to  it; 
fo°that  nature  feems  to  have  allotted  it  to  feed  in  it’s  wild  (late  on 
the  leaves  of  trees,  which  it’s  long  neck  will  very  well  enable  it  to 
get  at.  It  is  very  beautifully  fpotted  all  over  it’s  body  in  the  manner 

of  the  leopard.  run 

The  velvety  covering  of  it’s  horns  feems  to  make  it  of  the  {tag 
kind,  but  it’s  fhape  is  wholly  different  from  thofe  of  that  genus. 

It  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  horns 
-  and  hoofs  rafped,  pulveiifed,  are  taken  inwardly  as  a  medicine. 
CAMELOPARDALUS,  in  affronomy,  the  name  o{  a  new  con- 
ftellation  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  formed  by  Hevehus,  and 
conAfting,  according  to  his  catalogue,  of  32  itars ;  but  Alice  his 
time  many  more  have  been  obfeived,  and  their  places  fettled,  fo 
that  in  the  Britifh  catalouge,  this  conftellation  confilts  of  58  {tars. 

CAMERA  Molia,  a  contrivance  for  blowing  the  fire,  for  the  fu- 
fion  of  ores,  without  bellows  ;  by  means  of  water  falling  through  a 
funnel  into  a  clofe  veffel,  which  fends  from  it  fo  much  air  or  vapour, 
as  continually  blows  the  fire  :  if  there  be  the  fpace  of  another  yeffel 
for  it  to  expatiate  in  by  the  way,  it  there  lets  fall  it’s  humidity, 
which  otherwife  might  hinder  tjie  work. 

Camera  lucida,  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook,  for  making  the 
image  of  any  thing  appear  on  a  wall  in  a  light  room,  either  by  day 
or  night. 

Oppofite  to  the  place  or  wall  where  the  appearance  is  to  be,  make 
a  hole  of  at  leaft  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  if  there  be  a  high  window 
with  a  cafement  of  this  dimenfion  in  it,  this  will  do  much  better 
without  fuch  hole,  or  cafement  opened.  At  a  convenient  diftance, 
to  prevent  it’s  being  perceived  by  the  company  in  the  room,  place 
the  objed  or  pidure  intended  to  be  reprefented,  but  in  an  inverted 
fnuation.  It  the  picture  be  tranfparent,  refled  the  fun’s  rays  by 
means  of  a  looking-glafs,  fo  ds  that  they  may  pafs  through  it  to¬ 
wards  the  place  ot  reprefentation  ;  and  to  prevent  any  rays  from 
pafling  afide  it,  let  the  pidure  be  emcornpafTed-vvith  fome  board,  or 
cloth.  If  the  objed  be  a  llatue,  or  a  living  creature,  it  mufl  be 
much  enlightened  by  carting  the  fun’s  rays  on  ir,  either  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  refradion,  or  both.  Between  this  objed  and  the'  place  of 
reprefentation  put  a  broad  convex  glafs,  ground  to  fuch  a  convexity, 
as  that  it  may  reprefent  the  objed  diftindly  in  fuch  place.  The 
nearer  this  is  lituate  to  the  objed,  the  more  will  the  image  be  mag¬ 
nified  on  the  wall,  and  the  further  the  lefs  ;  fuch  diverlity  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  difference  of  the  fpheres  of  the  glades.  If  the  objed 
cannot  be  conveniently  inverted,  there  mufl  be  two  large  glades  of 
proper  fpheres,  lituate  at  fuitable  diftances,  eafily  found  by  trial,  to 
make  the  reprefentations  ered.  This  whole  apparatus  of  objed, 
glades,  &c.  with  the  perfons  employed  in  the  management  of  them, 
are  to  be  placed  without  the  window  or  hole,  fo  that  they  may  not 
be  perceived  by  the  fpedators  in  the  room,  and  the  operation  itfelf 
will  be  eafily  performed. 

Camera  obfeura,  or  dark  chamber ,  in  optics,  a  machine,  or  ap¬ 
paratus,  reprelenting  an  artificial  eye  ;  whereon  the  images  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objeds,  received  through  a  double  convex  glafs,  are  exhibited 
diftindly,  and  in  their  native  colours,  on  a  white  matter  placed 
within  the  machine,  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs.  The  firlt  invention 
of  the  camera  obfeura  is  aferibed  to  Baptilta  Porta. 

Camera  obfeura,  the  ufe  of  the,  is  manifold:  it  ferves  to  very 
good  purpofes  in  explaining  the  nature  of  vilion  ;  and  hence  it  is 
mat  fome  call  it  the  artificial  eye .  It  affords  very  diverting  fpeda- 
cles  ;  both  by  exhibiting  images  perfedly  like  their  objeds,  and 
each  cloathed  in  their  native  colours ;  and  by  exprefting,  at  the  fame 
time,  all  their  motions ;  which  latter,  no  other  art  can  imitate. 
By  means  of  this  inftrument,  efpecially  by  the  third  contrivance 
under-mentioned,  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  defigning,  will  be 
able  to  delineate  objeds  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  juftnefs; 
and  another  well  verfed  in  painting,  will  find  many  things  herein  to 
perfed  his  art. 

Camera  obfeura,  the  theory  of  the,  is  contained  in  the  following 
propofition. 

If  an  objed  A  Bf  Plate  \  xb,fig.  16,)  radiate  through  a  fmall  aper-. 
ture  C,  upon  a  white  wall  oppofite  to  it ;  and  the  place  of  radiation 


behind  ihe  aperture  b  C  a  be  daik  ;  the  image  of  the  objed  will  be 
painted  on  the  wall,  in  an  inverted  Auiation. 

For,  the  aperture  C  being  very  fmall,  the  rays  ilfuing  from  the 
point  B  will  fall  on  b  ;  thofe  from  the  points  A  and  D  will  fall  on 
a  and  d:  wherefore  fince  the  rays  iifuing  from  the  feveral  points  are 
not  confounded,  they  will  by  refledion  exhibit  it’s  appearance  on 
the  wall.  But  fince  the  rays  A  C  and  B  C  interfed  each  other  in 
the  aperture,  and  the  rays  from  the  loweft  points  fall  on  the  hig'neft, 
the  fituation  of  the  objed  will  of  neceflity  be  inverted. 

Hence,  fince  the  angles  at  D  and  d  are  right,  and  the  vertical 
ones  at  C  are  equal  ;  B  and  b,  and  A  and  a,  will  be  alfo  equal  ; 
confequently,  if  the  wall,  where  the  objed  is  delineated,  be  parallel 
to  it,  ab  :  A  B  :  :  dC  :  D  C.  That  is,  the  height  of  the  image 
will  be  to  the  height  of  the  objed,  as  the  diftance  of  the  image  from 
the  aperture  is  to  the  diftarree  of  the  objed  from  the  fame. 

Camera  obfeura,  conjlruftion  of  a,  wherein  the  images  of  exter¬ 
nal  objeds  {hall  be  reprefented  diftindly,  and  in  their  genuine  co¬ 
lours,  either  in  an  inverted,  or  an  ered  fituation.  1.  Darken  a 
chamber,  one  of  whofe  windows  looks  into  a  place  fet  with  various 
objeds;  leaving  only  a  little  aperture  open  in  the  one  fhutter.  2. 
In  this  aperture  fit  a  lens,  either  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  both 
fides  ;  lb  as  to  be  a  portion  of  a  large  fphere.  3.  At  a  due  diftance, 
to  be  determined  by  experience,  fpread  a  paper,  or  \-  hite  cloth,  un¬ 
lefs  there  be  a  whitewall  for  the  purpofe  ;  for  on  this  the  images  of 
the  defired  objeds  will  be  delineated  invertedly.  4.  If  it  be  rather 
defired  to  have  them  appear  debt,  it  is  done  either  by  means  of  a 
concave  lens  placed  between  the  center  and  the  focus  of  the  firft 
lens;  or  by  receiving  the  image  on  a  plane  fpcculum  inclined  to  the 
horizon  under  an  angle  of  450  ;  or  by  means  of  two  lenfes  included 
in  a  draw-tube,  in  lieu  of  one.  Note,  if  the  aperture  doth  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  the  objeds  will  be  reprefented,  even 
though  there  be  no  lens  at  all  ufed. 

To  render  ihe  images  clear  and  diftind,  it  is  neceflary  the  objects 
be  illuminated  by  the  fui/s  light  Alining  on  the  objeds  from  theoppo- 
Are  quarter ;  fo  that,  if  the  propped  is  weftern,  the  phenomena 
will  be  be  ft  in  the  forenoon;  if  eaftern,  in  the  afternpon  ;  if  nor¬ 
thern,  when  they  are  the  brighteft,  about  noon  :  a  fouthern  afpedis 
the  leaft  eligible  of  any  :  they  will  be  ftil K  brighter,  if  the  fpedator 
firft  flay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dark.  Care  mufl  likewife  be 
taken,  that  no  light  can  efcape  through  any  chinks  ;  and  that  the  wall 
be  not  to©  much  illuminated.  Further,  the  greater  diftance  there  is 
between  the  aperture  and  the  wall,  the  larger  and  more  diftind  will 
the  images  be ;  but  the  rays  becoming,  thus,  too  much  dilated,  the 
brightnefs  of  the  image  is  weakened,  till  at  length  it  becomes  invi- 
fible. 

Camera  obfeura,  conjlruftion  of  a  portable.  1.  Provide  a  little 
chelt,  or  box  of  dry  wood  [Plate  116 ,  fig.  17,)  of  the  figure  of  a 
parallelopiped ;  it’s  breadth  about  ten  inches,  and  it’s  length  two  or 
more  feet,  according  to  the  different  magnitude  of  the  diameter  of 
the  lenfes.  2.  In  the  plane  B  D  fit  a  Aiding  tube  E  F  with  two 
lenfes  ;  or,  to  fet  the  image  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the  tube,  with 
three  lenfes  convex  on  both  fides  ;  the  diameter  of  the  two  outer,  or 
forwarder,  to  be  of  a  .foot ;  that  of  the  inner  lefs,  v.  gr.  3. 
Within  the  cheft,  at  a  proper  diftance  from'the  tube,  fet  up  an  oiled 
paper,  perpendicularly,  G  H,  fo  as  images  thrown  upon  it  may  be 
feen  through.  Laftly,  in  I  make  a  r/iund  hole,  fo  that  a  perfon 
may  look  conveniently  through  it  with  both  eyes. 

Jf  then  the  tube  be  turned  towards  the  objeds  (the  lenfes  being  at 
their  proper  diftance,  to  be  determined  by  experiment),  the  objeds 
will  be  delineated  on  the  paper  G  H,  ered  as  before. 

If  the  machine  be  fo  contrived,  that  a  looking-glafs  may  pafs 
from  G  to  C,  the  image  will  be  refleded  upon  a  rough  glafs  plane 
placed  horizontally  at  A  B,  with  it’s  unpolilhed  fide'upwards,  and 
a  copy  of  it  may  be  fketched  out  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  The 
horizontal  glafs  plane  refts  on  two  grooves  in  the  fides  of  the  box, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  looking-glafs,  may  be  lodged  in  a  drawer  at 
the  bottom  of  the  machine.  This  box  is  covered  with  an  horizon¬ 
tal  lid,  under  which  are  two  wings,  which  open  to  right  angles  at 
each  fide  of  it,  in  order  to  lhade  the  image  upon  the  rough  glafs: 
oiled  paper  drained  in  a  frame  is  fometimes  ufed  infteadof  the  rough, 
glafs  ;  a  metalline  fpeculum  is  preferable  to  the  looking-glafs. 

Camera,  another  portable,  may  be  thus  made.  1.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  ciftula,  or  cheft.  ( Plate  u6 ,fig.  18,)  raife  a  little  turret, 
either  round  or  fquare,  H  I,  open  towards  the  objed  A  B.  2.  Be¬ 
hind  the  aperture,  incline  a  little  plane  mirror  a  b ,  to  an  angle  of 
450,  which  may  refled- the  rays,  A  a  and  B  b,  upon  a  lens  convex 
on  both  fides  G,  included  in  a  tube  G  L ;  or  the  lens  may  be  fixed 
in  the ,  aperture.  3.  At  the  diftance  of  the  focus  thereof,  place  a 
table  covered  with  a  white  paper  E  F,  to  receive  the  image  u  (i, 
Laftly,  in  N  M  make  an  oblong  aperture  to  look  through,  and  an 
opening  may  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  box  for  the  convenience  of 
drawing. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  convert  this  kind  of  camera  into  a  fhew-box  for 
viewing  prints.  Place  the  print  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  with  it’s 
upper  pai;t  inwards,  where  it  is  enlightened  through  tfie  front,  left 
open  for  this  purpofe,  either  by  day  or  candle-light ;  and  the  print 
may  be  viewed  through  the  aperture  in  H  I  :  thelensufed  in  this  Ihew- 
box  ftiould  be  large  enough  to  admit  both  eyes  to  fee  the  print  or 
pidure  at  once;  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  it  moveable, 
in  order  to  fuit  different  eves. 

A  confiderable  improvement  in  the  camera  obfeura  has  been  lately 
made  by  Mr.  Storer,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent :  this  in-; 
ftrumetit,  which  he  calls  a  delineator,  is  formed  of  two  double  con¬ 
vex  lenfes  and  a  plane  mirror,  fitted  ii  a  proper  box.  One* lens  is 
placed  clofe  to  the  plane  mirror,  and  making  with  it  an  angle  of 
450  :  the  other  lens  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  th«  former,  and  is 
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fixed  in  a  moveable  tube  :  if  the  moveable  lens  be  directed  towards, 
the  object  to  be  viewed  or  copied,  and  moved  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  plane  mirror,  till  the  image  is  diftin&ly  formed  on  a  greyed 
glafs,  laid  on  upon  that  fiirface  of  the  upper  lens,  which  is  next  the 
eye,  it  will  be  found  more  (harp  and  vivid  than  thofe  formed  in  the 
common  cameras ;  becaufe  the  image  is  taken  up  fo  near  the  upper 
lens:  by  increafing  thediameter  ol  the  lenfes,  and  uftng  thofe  of  a 
fhort  focus,  the  effect  will  be  much  heightened. 

CAMERARI  A,  in  botany,  is  a  genus  of  the pentandria  motiogynia 
clafs  of  plants  :  the  flower  of  which  is  a  petal  of  a  funnel-form, 
with  a  cylindraceous  long  tube,  ventricofe  both  at  the  bafe  and  the 
top,  a  plane  limb  divided  into  five  lanceolated  fegments :  it’s  two 
long,  taper,  leafy  capfules  are  filled  with  oblong  cylindrical  feeds. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  which  are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
nuift  therefore  be  kept  in  a  bark  {love,  but  Ihould  have  plenty  of 
frelh  air  in  warm  weather. 

CAMERARIUS,  a  chamberlain,  who,  in  ancient  religious 
houfes,  had  the  care  of  the  dormitory. 

CAMERLINGO,  an  officer  in  the  pope’s  court,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  apoftolical  chamber. 

The  camerlingo,  or  chamberlain,  is  the  mod  confpicuous  officer  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  becaufe  all  the  revenues  of  the  holy  fee  are  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  chamber  of  which  he  is  prefident.  On  the  death  of  a 
pope,  he  does  not  enter  the  conclave  with  the  reft,  to  affift  at  the 
election  of  a  new  pontiff,  but  days  without,  keeps  pofleffion  of  the 
pope’s  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  and,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  is 
attended  with  the  Swifs  guards,  like  the  pope  himfeif.  He  even 
coins  money  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his  own  arms  ;  and,  in 
fine,  is  a  kind  of  vice-pope,  governing  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  holy  fee.  The  cardinals  have  alfo  their  camer¬ 
lingo,  or  treafurer  of.  their  college. 

CAMERON  IANS,  a  party  of  Prefbyterians  which  fprung  up  in 
Scotland,  under  Cameron,  a  field-preacher,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  They  afferted  that  the  king  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown, 
by  forfaking  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  which  were  the  terms 
on  which  he  received  it.  They  pretended  both  to  dethrone  and  ex¬ 
communicate  him,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  in  which 
their  leader  was  killed.  At  the  revolution,  they  were  reconciled 
to  the  kirk,  an  i  their  preachers  fubmitted  to  the  general  affembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  in  1690. 

Cameronians,  from  John  Cameron,  a  famous  profeffor  at 
Glafgow,  born  in  1580,  and  afterwards  head  of  a  party  of  CJvi- 
nifts  in  France,  who  maintained,  that  the  caufcof  men  doing  good 
or  evil,  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  which  God  infufes  into  them  ; 
and  that  God  does  not  influence  the  will  phy fically,  but  only  mo¬ 
rally,  in  virtue  of  it’s  dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the  mind. 
They  are  a  fort  of  moderate  Calvinifts.  See  Universalists. 

GAMES,  the  fmall  flender  rods  of  caft  lead,  of  which  the  gla¬ 
ziers  make  their  turned  lead.  Thefe  flender  rods,  or  cames,  are 
about  12  or  14  inches-long  ;  they  fometimes  alfo  call  each  rod  a 
came ,  which  being  afterwards  drawn  through  a  vice,  make  their 
turned  lead. 

CAMILLI  and  Camilla,  boys  and  girls  of  ingenuous  birth, 
who  miniftered  in  the  facrifices  of  the  gods,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
attended  the  prieft  of  Jupiter.  Camillus  was  alfo  an  appellation 
given  to  Mercury. 

CAMINI,  an  American  herb,  called  alfo  paraguay. 

CAMIS,  among  the  Japanefe,  are  the  deified  fouls  of  ancient 
heroes,  who  are  fuppofed  ft  til  to  intereft  tberhfelves  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  when  living  upon  the  earth. 
They  are  venerated  like  the  faints  in  the  modern  Romifh  church  ; 
and  anfwer  to  the  heroes  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theology. 
Japan  fwanns  with  camis. 

CAMISDADE,  or  Camisado,  in  military  affairs,  implies  an 
attack  by  furprife,  either  during  the  whole  night,  or  at  break  of 
day,  when  the  eniApy  is  fuppofed  to  be  afleep. 

CAMISARDS,  an  appellation  given  by  the  French  to  the  Cal¬ 
vinifts  of  the  Cevennes,  who,  in  the  year  1688,  formed  a  league,  | 
and  took  up  ar.ms,  in  their  own  defence. 

CAMMOROS,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  old  writers  to  the 
poifonous  plant  called  by  the  Romans  acuta ,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
cacomoros,  hemlock.  Diofcorides  has  called  one  kind  of  aconite, 
or  wolf’s  bane,  by  this  name.  Many  of  the  moderns,  and  even 
fome  of  the  ancients,  have  erred  greatly  in  confounding  the  camrnoros 
with  the  cummaros,  which  is  an  infeft  in  figure  refembling  the  root 
of  th  is  aconite.  5  j 

CAMOCLADIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  calyx  and  corolla 
are  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  drupe  is  oblong,  with  a  two-lobed 
nucleus :  it  is  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogyma  clafs. 

CAMP,  the  ground  upon  which  an  army  pitch  their  tents.  It 
is  marked  out  by  the  quarter-mafter-general,  who  appoints  every 
fegiment  their  ground. 

The  chief  advantages  to  be  attended  to  in  choofing  a  camp  for  an 
army,  are  to  have  it  near  the  water,  in  a  country  of  forage,  where 
the  foldiers  may  find  wood  for  dreffing  their  victuals  ;  tha»;  it  have  a 
free  communication  with  garrifons,  and  with  a  country  from 
whence  it  may  tfe  fupplied  with  provifions  ;  and,  if  polfible,  that  it 
be  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil.  Befides,  the 
advantages  of  the  ground  ought  to  beconiidered,  as  marfhes,  woods, 
rivers,  and  inclofures  ;  and  it  the  camp  be  near  the  enemy,  witli  no 
river  or  march  to  cover  it,  the  army  ought  to  be  intrenched.  An 
army  always  encamps  fronting  the  enemy  ;  and  generally  in  two 
lines,  running  parallel  about  five  hundred  yards  diltance,  the  liorfe 
ai  d  dragoons  on  the  wings,  and  the  foot  in  the  center  :  fometimes 
a  body  ot  two,  three,  or^  four  brigades  is  encamped  behind  the  two 
fines,  and  is  called  the  body  of  referve.  The  artillery  and  bread 
waggons  are  generally  encamped  in^he  rear  of  the  two  lines.  A 
battaliun  of  foot  is  allowed  eighty  or  an  hundred  paces  lor  it’s  camp ; 
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A  fq'uadro n  o * "i  1 m ter ,VaI  betwixt  one  battalion  and  another. 

interval  and  01  1S  allowed  lh|r<v  for  it’s  camp,  and  thirty  for  an 
interval.  and  more  if  the  ground  will  allow  it.  ' 

by  God  hinifclfwhd  Hcbre''y  encampment  was  at  firft  laid  out 

dL  w^  n  „!l>h  r?.*aSota  quadrangular  form,  f.irrmm- 

fana7e  of  Z  Z  T  the  ^  °f  tei'  breadth.  It  made  a 

1I..S  was  anther,™  !w"hXP,h«aX,.'he  ,“bernacle  i  a"d 

,ha'  “"."'"ft  P-MI  and  defensible  of  any  a^n T 

however,  ,o  imagine,  .ha,  the,  though,  this  Lm  f„  efTendal  u°a 
ump,  as  never  to  be  d.fpenfed  with,  when  the  circumftance  of  the 
p  ace  required  it.  Of  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  camps,  it  may  be  ob- 
erved,  that  tile  mod  valiant  of  the  foldiers  were  placed  a? the  ex- 

ffia?Aeh’,!]the  Tf\m  Thus  we  from  Homer, 

that  Aeh.  le  and  Ajax  were  polled  at  the  ends  of  the  camp  before 

1  roy  as  bulwarks  on  each  fide  of  the  reft  of  the  princes. 

jhe  camps  of  the  Romans  were  generally  of  an  exaft  fqtiare 
torm,  or  elle  oblong  ;  though  this,  without  doubt,  was  often  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  fixation  of  the  place.  They  were  always  for¬ 
ced,  and  a  very  exaeft  dtfcipline  maintained  in  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  furprizes  from  the  enemy. 

Camp,  city,  was  a  p.ace  near  the  city  wall,  not  far  from  the 
na  A  omen  tan  a,  where  the  praetorian  guards  were  encamped; 
whence  alfo  called  the  praetorian  camp.  The  like  we  alfo  read  of 
at  Jerulalem,  called  by  St.  Luke  the  camp:  by  which  weare  doubt- 
lelsto  under ftand  the  cajlra  Antonia,  afterwards  ufed  as  a  caftle. 

Gamp,  mooned,  thofe  made  in  form  of  an  half-moon. 

Gamp,  naval ,  cajlra  nautica,  implied  a  ftation  of  ffiips. 

Gamp,  Janding,  that  wherein  they  defigned  to  continue  fora 
longer  (pace  of  time  ;  therefore  more  pains  were  taken  to  regulate 
and  fortify  it.  ,  ° 

Camp,  Jammer,  among  the  Romans,  was  generally  light  and 
moveable ;  fo  that  they  might  be  fet  up  or  taken  down  in  a 
night. 

Camp,  winter,  or  winter  quarters,  were  ufually  taken  up  in 
fome  city  or  town  ;  or  fo  contrived,  as  almoft  to  make  a  town  of 
themfelves. 

Camp,  iertiated,  thofe  which  were  a  third  part  longer  than 
broad  ;  which  Hyginus  reprefents  as  the  Roman  model. 

Camp,  flying ,  a  ftrong  body  of  horfe  or  dragoons,  and  feme- 
times  foot ;  making  frequent  motions  to  keep  the  enemy  in  conti¬ 
nual  alarm. 

Camp  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Siamefe,  and  fome  other  nations  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  as  the  name  of  the  quarters  which  they  affign  to 
the  foreigners  who  come  to  trade  with  them. 

In  thefe  camps,  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  a  particular 
tovvn,  where  they  carry  on  all  their  trade,  not  only  keeping  all 
their  warthoufes  and  lhops  there,  but  alfo  live  in  thefe  camps 
with  their  whole  families.  The  Europeans,  however,  are  fo  far 
indulged,  that  at  Siam,  and  almoft  every  where  elfe,  they  may 
live  either  in  the  cities  or  fuburbs,  as  they  fliall  judg«j  moft  con¬ 
venient. 

Camp  -colour-men,  foldiers  appointed  to  attend  and  affift  the 
quarter-malier  general,  in  marking  out,  and  keeping  the  camp  clean, 
receiving  and  dilfributing  provifions,  & c. 

Camp -dijeafes,  are  chiefly  the  plague,  malignant  fever,  feurvy, 
fluxes,  be.  The  camp-fever,  otherwife  called  the  Hungarian 
fever,  nearly  refembles  the  petechial  fever.  See  the  article  Bilious 
fever. 

Camp -flux,  a  name  frequently  applied  to  the  dyfentery. 

Camp  duty,  denotes  every  part  of  the  fervice  performed  by  the 
troops  during  the  campaign,  and  likewife  the  guards,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  kept  in  camp. 

Camp -fight,  or  Kamp fight,  in  law  writers,  denotes  the  trial  of 
a  caufe  by  duel,  or  a  legal  combat  of  two  champions  in  the  field, 
for  decifion  of  fome  controverfy. 

In  the  trial  by  campfight,  the  accufer  was,  with  the  peril  of  his 
own  body,  to  prove  the  accufed  guilty ;  and,  by  offering  him  his 
glove,  to  challenge  him  to  this  trial,  which  the  other  muft  either 
accept  of,  or  acknowledge  himfeif  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he 
was  accufed. 

If  it  were  a  crime  deferving  death,  the  camp-fight  was  for  life 
and  death  :  if  the  offence  deferved  only  imprifonment,  the  camp¬ 
fight  was  accomplifhed  when  one  combatant  had  fubdued  the  other, 
fo  as  either  to  make  him  yield,  or  to  take  him  prifoner.  The  ac¬ 
cufed  had  liberty  to  chufe  another  to  fight  in  his  ftead,  but  the  ac¬ 
cufer  was  obliged  to  perform  it  in  his  own  perfon,  and  with  equality 
of  weapons. 

No  women  were  permitted  to  be  fpeftators,  nor  men  under  the 
age  of  thirteen.  The  prieft  and  the  people  who  looked  on,  were 
engaged  filently  in  prayer,  that  the  victory  might  fall  to  him  who 
had  right.  None  might  cry,  fliriek,  or  give  the  leaft  fign  ;  which 
in  fome  places  was  executed  with  fo  much  ftridlnefs,  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  flood  ready  with  an  ax  to  cut  oft  the  right  hand  or  foot, 
of  the  party  that  (hould  offend  herein. 

He  that,  being  wounded,  yielded  himfeif,  wa’fe  at  the  other’s 
mercy  either  to  be  killed  or  fuffered  to  live.  But  if  life  weregranted 
him,  he  was  declared  infamous  by  the  judge,  and  difabled  from 
ever  bearing  arms,  or  riding  on  horfeback. 

Camp -law,  a  method  of  deciding  controverfies  by  duel  or  camp- 

fight. 

CAMPAIGN,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  the  fpace  of  time 
that  an  army  keeps  the  field,  or  is  encamped,  in  oppofition  to 
quarters. 

Concerning  the  healthinefs  of  the  different  feafons  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pringle  has  the  following  obffirvations  : 

The 
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The  firft  fortnight  or  three  weeks  is  always  fickly,  after  which  the 
ficknefs  dccrcafes,  and  the  men  enjoy  a  tolerable  ftate  of  health 
throughout  the  fummer,  unlefs  they  get  wet  cloaths.  Tlie  moft 
lick  I  v  part  of  the  campaign  is  towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  while  the  | 
days  'ate  lYtll  hoi,  but  the  nights' cold  and  damp,  with  fogs  and 
dews  ;  then,  if  not  founer,  the  dyfentery  prevails;  and  though  it’s 
violence  is  over  by  the  beginning  ot  October,  yet  the  remitting 
fever  gaining  ground,  continues  throughout  the  reft  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  never  entirely  ceafes,  even  in  winter  quarters,  till  the 
jrott  begins.  He  likewife  obferves,  that  the  laft  fortnight  of  a 
campaign,  if  protra&ed  till  the  beginning  of  November,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  mote  ficknefs  than  the  two  firlt  months  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment;  fo  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  field  a  fortnight  fooner,  in 
order  to  return  into  winter-quaiters  fo  much  the  earlier. 

As  to  winter-expeditions,  though  fevere  in  appearance,  ■  he  tells 
us,  they  are  attended  with  little  ficknefs  if  the  men  have  ftrong 
lhoes,  warm  quarters,  fuel,  and  provifions  enough. 

CAMPANA  Flora,  Flora’s  tell,  in  bo'any,  the  German  name 
for  the  plant  puljatilla,  or  pajque  flowers,  of  which  there  are  four 
fpecies.  The  flower  hath  a  leafy  involucrum,  ending  in  many 
points;  the  feeds  have  long  hairy  tails,  fitting  upon  an  oblong  re¬ 
ceptacle.  There  is  in  Pruflia  a  very  remarkable  fpecies  of  it,  which 
has  a  white  flower  ;  the  leaves  are  of  the  jagged  kind,  and  refetnble 
thofe  of  the  anemone ;  and  the  back  part  of  the  petals  is  tinged 
with  a  faint  blue.  The  whole  genus  ot  pulfatillas  are  of  an  acrid 
and  cauftic  quality;  and,  if  given  internally,  without  proper  cor-  . 
reClors,  are  poifonous;  but,  like  the  colebicum  root,  and  fome  other 
of  thofe  caultic  plants,  when  given  with  proper  mixtures,  and  in 
proper  dofes,  it  proves  a  very  valuable  alexipharmic  ,  externally,  it 
is  of  great  fervice  in  cleanfing  foul  ulcers.  T  here  are  four  fpecies. 

CAMPANACEIA,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnceus’s 
Fragmenta  Methodi  Naturalis. 

CAMPANIAN  dijeafe,  in  antiquity,  is  varioufly  explained  by 
modern  writers.  Some  affirm  it  to  be  warts  on  the  face,  and  others 
the  venereal  difeafe,  to  both  which  the  Campanians  were  liable. 
Dacier  makes  it  fomething  worfe;  the  people  of  Campania  being 
addiCfed  to  a  fort  of  commerce  too  abominable  to  be  named,  ore 
morigeri  erant,  and  are  reprefented  as  more  pathic  or  pafiive  than 
the  Syrians  themfelves. 

CAMPANIFORMIS,  or  Campanulated,  an  appellation 
given  to  flowers  refembling  a  bell;  a  charaCteriflic,  whereon 
Tournefort  eftablifhes  one  of  his  genufes  of  plants.  See  the  article 
Botany.  See  alfo  Plate  43,  Clafs  1 . 

Of  campanform  flowers,  we  meet  with  four  varieties.  I.  The 
bell-flower,  properly  fo  called.  2.  The  oblong  or  tubular  bell¬ 
flower.  3.  The  bell-flower  expanded  to  a  great  width  at  the 
mouth,  and  confequently  refembling  a  bafon.  4.  The  globular, 
or  roundifh  bell-flower;  the  mouth  of  which  is  narrower  than  it’s 
belly. 

CAMPANOLOGIA,  the  art  or  fcience  of  bell-ringing. 

CAMPANULA,  bell-flower,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  a  campanulated  Angle  petal;  the  bafe 
broad  and  impervious  ;  the  limb  lightly  divided  into  five  broad, 
acute,  petalous  fegments.  The  neSlarium  is  fltuated  in  the  bottom 
of  the  corolla,  and  is  formed  of  five  acute  conhivent  valves.  The 
fruit  is  an  angulated  roundifh  capfule,  with  three  or  five  cells,  and 
having  fo  many  foramina  in  the  Tides,  for  letting  out  the  feeds. 
The  feeds  are  numerous  and  final],  and  the  receptacle  fixed  and 
columnar. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  elegant,  their  colour  is  a  bright  flam¬ 
ing  yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  retain  their  beauty  a  long  time. 
Thofe  which  moft  demand  the  attention  of  the  curious  are  the 
violet-coloured  African  campanula,  and  the  Canary  bell-flower.  It 
is  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  always,  if  poffible,  be  obtained 
from  their  native  place,  being  much  better  than  thofe  ripened 
here. 

C  A  M  PE  A  C I  Yi-wocd,  campecia ,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
the  heematoxylum  of  Linnaeus,  otherwife  called  logwood  ;  which 
fee  for  further  information. 

It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  and  thick  blocks  or  logs,  and  is  the 
heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  It  is  very  heavy  and  re¬ 
markably  hard.  It  is  not  eaiily  cut,  but  it  fplits  pretty  readily  in  a 
longitudinal  direflion. 

Campeachy  wood  muftbe.chofen  in  large  and  thick  pieces,  found, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  has  been  long  known  among  the 
dyers ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  me¬ 
dicine.  It  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  aftringent,  and  is  given  in 
form  of  an  extradl,  in  diarrhoeas,  with  very  great  fuccefs. 

CAMPESTRE,  a  fort  of  cover  for  the  privities,  worn  by  the 
Roman  foldiers  in  their  field  exercifes  ;  it  was  girt  under  the  navel, 
and  hung  down  to  the  knees. 

CAMPHOR,  or  CaMphire,  a  vegetable,  concrete,  tranf- 
parent,  friable,  inflammable,  odoriferous,  volatile  fubftance,  of  an 
acrid,  aromatic  tafte,  eafily  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  procured 
from  a  kind  of  laurel,  called  laurus  camphorifera,  frequent  in  the 
iflandsof  Borneo  and  Japan,  and  in  the  neighbouring  mountainous 
coafts  of  India;  refembling  a  walnut-tree.  See  the  article  Bay- 
tree. 

Tlie  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  capur ,  or  caphar ;  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  thing. 

All  the  parts  of  the  tree  are  impregnated  with  camphor;  bqt 
i?  is  principally  extracted  from  the  roots  by  diftillation.  Neumann 
fays,  that  it  is  obtained  by  diftilling  the  roots,  and  fometimes  the 
wood  and  leaves  with  water,  in  large  iron  pots,  fitted  with  earthen 
heads  fluffed  with  ftraw. 

The  camphor  concretes  among  the  ftraw  in  it’s  cryftalline  form  ; 
this  is  culled  rough  camphor,  and  looks  like  Eaft  Indian  faltpetj-e, 
or  common  bay-falt.  In  this  ftate  it  is  imported  into  Europe,  in 
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canifters  ;  and  the  Dutch  take  Care  that  it  comes  all  refined  by  fub- 
limation,  and  prepared  to  our  hands. 

Camphor,  manner  of  refmng  crude.  It  is  fublimed  in  low  flat- 
bottomed  glafli-S  placed  in  land  :  the  camphor  concretes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  belly  of  the  glafs  into  a  loltd  cake,  which,  after  the 
veflel  has  been  broke,  is  pared  with  a  knife,  and  is  the  refined  cam- 
phor  of  the  flnps.  ■. 

Rough  camphor  may  be  commodioufiy  and  effeflually  purified  by 
diflolving  it  in  redlrfied  fpirit  of  wine:  the  fpirit  is  recoverable  by 
diftillation,  arid  the  remaining  camphor  may  be  melted  into  a  cake 
in  the  bottom  of  the  veilel,  or  of  another  glafs. 

Camphor  diflolves  eafily  and  plentifully  in  vinous  fpirit s,  and  in 
oils;  four  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  will  diftblve  three  of  camphor: 
when  thus  diffolved,  we  need  not  fear  that  any  part  of  it  will  be 
diflipatul  in  a  warm  air,  at  leall  till  all  the  fpirit  has  exhaled  firft  ; 
for  if  the  Elution  be  committed  to  diftillation,  the  fpirit  will  all 
diftil  before  any  of  the  camphor  begins  to  rife  ;  and  even  if  fet  on 
fire,  the  fpirit  will  firft  burn  away,  the  camphor  remaining  untouched 
till  the  fpirit  is  all  confumed,  and  then  burning  by  itfelf  with  a 
quite  different,  fmoky,  footy  flame.  Among  the  mineral  acids, 
the  nitrous  dilfolves  it  moll  eafily  and  in  largeil  quantity  :  one  part 
of  camphor  dilfolves  readily  in  two  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  but  requires 
three  of  oil  of  vitriol,  with  the  aftiflance  of  digeftion  :  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  does  not  diflolve  it  at  all  ;  and  the  marine  a£ls  fo  lan¬ 
guidly,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  acid  diftblves  it  any 
otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  a  portion  of  nitrous  acid  intermixed.  0 
Vinegar  and  other  mild  vegetable  acids,  and  alkaline  liquors,  have 
no  effe£l  on  it. 

Camphor  is  known  to  be  good,  if,  when  it  is  put  upon  hot  bread, 
it  turns  moift ;  if  it  becomes  dry,  it  is  bad :  it  lhould  be  kept  clofe 
in  a  bottle  or  a  bladder,  not  to  prevent  it  from  lofing  it’s  quality, 
but  to  preferve  the  whole  of  it  from  exhaling  away. 

Camphor,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  very  warm  diaphoretic 
and  antifeptic:  it  does  not  however  heat  the  conftitution  fo  much 
as  might  be  expcdled  from  it’s  hot  pungent  tafte.  An  eminent 
phyfician  allures  us,  that  a  (ingle  drop  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  though 
generally  containing  a  little  exprefled  oil,  heats  more  than  ten 
grains  of  camphor ;  and  an  ounce  ot  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine,  more 
than  a  whole  dram.  Camphor  is  employed  likewife  in  fire-works, 
and  in  fundiy  other  arts,  particularly  for  varnilhes.  Camphorated 
varniihes  excellently  preferve  both  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
and  peculiarly  refift  worms  and  other  infedls.  Camphor,  in  fub¬ 
ftance,  alfo  laid  among  clothes,  preferves  them  from  moths. 

Camphor  is  the  moft  efficacious  diaphoretic  known  ;  it’s  great 
fubtilty  liiffufing  itfelf  through  the  fubftance  of  the  parts,  almoft 
as  foon  as  the  warmth  of  the  ftomach  has  fet  it  in  motion. 

It  is  ufed  alfo  in  caries  of  the  bones,  as  a  detergent  in  wounds,  to 
relift  gangrenes,  &c.  When  mixed  with  the  fubtile  parts  of  can- 
tharides,  it  prevents  their  injuring  the  bladder  ;  it’s  exquifite  fine- 
nefs  enabling  it  to  follow  them  into  all  the  meanders  of  the 
veffeis. 

Dr.  Shaw  recommends  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  camphor  as  a 
quieter,  inftead  of  opium. 

What  is  called  artificial  camphor  is  prepared  with  gum  fandarach, 
and  white  vinegar  diftilled,  kept  twenty  days  in  horle-dung,  and 
afterwards  expofed  a  month  to  the  fun  to  dry ;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  camphor  is  found  in  form  of  the  cruft-of  af  white  loaf. 
This  is  otherwife  called  juniper-gum,  white  varnilh,  and  maftic. 

CAMPHORA,  the  camphor-tree,  a  fpecies  of  bay,  growing 
naturally  in  Japan,  and  feveral  parts  of  India.  This  tree  requires 
no  artificial  'heat  in  winter,  but  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  warni 
dry  green- houfe. 

CAMPHORATA,  {linking ground-pipe,  called  alfo  chamapeuce, 
and  camphor  at  a  hirfuta.  It  is  X  low  plant,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe:  it  fmeils  like  camphor,  but  has  fomething  dif- 
agreeable  belide.  It  is  much  efteemed  in  fomentations  againft  pain. 

It  is  warming  and  commended  in. gouty  complaints.  That  grow¬ 
ing  in  Languedoc  is  efteemed  a  fpecific  for  the  dropfy  and 
althma. 

CAMPHORATED,  in  pharmacy,  any  thing  tin&ured  or  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  virtues  of  camphor. 

Camphorated  { pirit  of  wine,  is  a  remedy -frequently  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  in  cafes  of  inflammations,  &c. 

CAMPHOROSMA,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  with  a  pitcher- 
ftiaped  and  indented  calyx  ;  it  has  no  corolla,  and  the  capfule 
contains  a  Angle  feed.  This  is  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs. 

CAMPICURSIO,  in  military  affairs,  a  march  of  armed  horfe- 
men  for  feveral  miles,  from  and  back  again  to  the  camp,  toinftruft 
them  in  the  military  pace. 

CAMP1DOCTORES,  or  Campiductores,  officers  who  in- 
ftru&ed  the  Roman  foldiery  in  the  cii fcipline  and  exercifes  of  war, 
and  in  handling  their  weapons.  , 

CAMPI DOCTOR,  the  leader  or  commander  of  an  army  or 
paity. 

CAMPION,  lychnis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  penta- 
gynia  clafs,  of  which  there  are  eight  fpecies,  which,  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ;  they  are  yery  hardy 
plants,  and  are  eafily  propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by 
the  feed.  The  roots  lhould  be  parted  in  the  latter  end  of.  Auguft, 
or  beginning  of  September,  and  planted  in  a  light  dry  foil.-  The 
feed  lhould  be  fown  in  March  upon  a  bed  of  light  frefti  earth, 
and  in  May  the  young  plants  lhould  be  removed  into  another  bed  of 
the  like  earth,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  and  wa¬ 
tered  and  (haded  till  they  have  taken  root.  See  the  article  Lychnis 
for  more  on  this  fubje£t. 

Campion,  vifeous,  or  flene,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofeflower  has 
a  permanent  empalement,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top.  It’s 
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germcn  becomes  a  clofe  cylindrical  capfule  with  three  cells,  open¬ 
ing  five  ways  at  the  top,  inclofing  many  kidney-ihaped  feeds. 
jFourteen  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

CAMPlTifE,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the  Donatifts, 
on  account  of  their  afTembling  in  the  fields. 

CAMP1USA,  in  botany,  is  the  plant  we  call  fcabious, 

CAMPOIDES,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  Rivinus  to  the 
fcorpiurus  of  Linnajus,  and  ferpioides  of  others.  See  the  article 
Caterpillar's. 

CAMPUS,  a  fpace  of  ground  in  cities,  left  without  any  build¬ 
ings,  not  unlike  our.  fields  or  fquares. 

Campus  Mali ,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  an  anniverfary  affembly  of 
our  ancestors,  held  on  May-day,  when  they  confederated  together 
for  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft  all  it’s  adverfaries. 

Campus  Martirls ,  among  the  Romans,  a  field  by  the  fide  of  the 
Tyber,  where  the  youth  were  trained  to  the  exercife  of  arms.  It 
was  fo  called  on  account  of  a  temple  that  flood  on  it,  confecrated 
to  the  god  Mars.  The  confuls  Brutus  and  Collatinus  made  it  the 
place  for  holding  the  comitia ,  or  aifemblies  of  the  people,  and  in 
after-time  it  was  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  fine  ftatues. 

Campus  Sceteratus ,  a  place  without  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  veftals,  who  had  violated  their  vows  of  virginity,  were 
buried  alive. 

CAMSHALL,  a  word  ufed  in  Zetland,  fignifying  the  os fepite, 
fometimes  found  on  the  lhores  of  that  ifland. 

CAMURI,.  in  ichthyology,  a  fea-nfh  of  the  lupus,  or  bade  kind, 
common  in  the  American  leas  and  rivers.  It  grows  to  about  two 
feet  long  and  a  foot  thick.  It  has  an  extremely  large  head  and 
wide  mouth. 

CAMUS,  a  perfen  with  a  low',  flat  nofe,  hollowed  in  the 
middle. 

The  Tartars  are  great  admirers  of  camus  beauties.  Rubruquis 
obferves,  that  the  wife  of  the  great  Genghis  Khan,  a  celebrated 
beauty,  had  only  two  holes  for  a  nofe. 

CAN,  in  fea-language.  A  pump’s  can  is  a  velfel  wherewith 
feamen  pour  water  into  the  pump,  to  make  it  work. 

Can -hook,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  fling  a  cafk  by  the  ends  of  the 
flaves :  it  conlifts  of  a  bread  and  flat  hook  fixed1  to  the  end  of  a 
fhort  rope,  and.  the  tackle,  which  ferves  to  hoift  or  lower  it,  is 
faftened  to  the  middle  of  the  rope. 

CAN  MDK  Jlagy  the  fame  with  Virginian  deer.  See  Moose. 

CANADIAN  philofophy.  We  are  indebted  for  what  we  know 
of  the  favages  of  Canada,  to  the  Baron  de  Hontan,  who  refided 
amongft  them  near  ten  years.  He  tells  us,  that  in  fome  conver- 
fations  with  them,  which  he  relates  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  he 
did  not  always  get  the  better  in  difpute.  It  is,  indeed,  furprifmg, 
a  Huron  fhould  ufe  all  the  fubtilty  of  logic  to  combat  the  thrift  ian 
religion,  and  be  as  perfect  in  every  trick  of  the  fchools,  as  if  he 
fiad  ftudied  Scotus.  It  has  been  fufpedled,  the  Baron  had  a  mind 
to-throw  a  ridicule  on  the  religion  he  had  been  brought  up  in,  and 
has  put  arguments  in  the  mouth  of  a  favage,  he  dare  not  make  ufe 
of  himfelf. 

Thofe  who  have  neither  feen  nor  read  any  authentic  account 
of  thefe  favages,  have  conceited  they  were  covered  with  hair ;  lived 
in  the  woods,  like  wild  beads;  had  no  fociety,  and  bore  but  the 
figore  of  man  :  whereas  thefe  favages  have  really  no  hair  on  their 
bodies,  except  on  their  head  and  eye-brows,  which  many  take 
pains  to  pull  off ;  if  accidentally  a  hair  grows  any  where  elfe,  they 
are  careful  to  pluck  it  out,  even  by  tt^e  roots.  They  are  born 
as  white  as  Europeans,  but  their  going  naked,  daubing  themfelves 
with  oil,  and  painting  themfelves  with  different  colours,  which 
the  fun  at  lad  imprints  on  their  fkin,  fpoils  their  complexion: 
they  are  large  men,  fuperior  in  dature  to  us  ;  their  features  are  re¬ 
gular,  their  nofe  aquiline  ;  are  in  general  well  fhaped  ;  and  it  is  a 
rarity  to  fee  any  among  them  lame,  blind,  or  deformed. 

At  fird  fight,  a  man  would  fcarce  entertain  a  favourable  opinion 
of  thefe  favages  ;  they  have  a  fierce  look,  a  rough  deportment,  and, 
on  meeting  each  other,  they  are  fo  filent,  and  lhevv  fo  little  emo¬ 
tion,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  European,  ignorant  of  their 
cuftoms,  to  believe  this  their  manner  of  civility,  and  the  ceremony  ia 
falhion  among  them.  They  make  a  great  jelt  of  our  compliments, 
ufing  but  a  few  outward  demondrations  of  kindnefs  ;  but  aie,  how¬ 
ever,  good,  affable,  and  exercife  to  llrangers  and  the  unhappy  a 
charitable  hofpitality,  that  may  fhame  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ; 
and  poffefs  an  evennefs  of  mind,  which  is  neither  altered  by  prof- 
perity  nor  adverfity.  This  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  want 
of  thofe  vices,  which  luxury  and  abundance  have  introdcced  among 
us. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  their  religion  and  phi¬ 
lofophy. 

1.  All  the  favages  maintain  there  is  a  God  ;  his  exidence  they 
prove  by  the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  which  maniteds  the  al¬ 
mighty,  power  of  it’s  author:  from  whence  it  follows,  lay  they, 
that  man  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  ol  a  principle  fuperior  in 
wifdom  and  knowledge,  which  they  call  the  Great  Mind.  This 
great  mind  contains  all,  appears  in  all,  a£b  in  all,  and  gives  mo¬ 
tion  to  all  things.  In  lhort,  all  we  fee,  all  we  conceive,  is  this 
God,  who  fubfids  without  bounds,  and  without  body,  ought  not  to 
be  reprefented  by  any  figure  whatever,  and  therefore  they  adore 
him  in  all  his  works.  This  is  fo  true,  that  when  they  fee  any 
thing  remarkably  fine,  curious,  or  furprifmg,  cfpeciaily  the  fun 
and  ftars,  they  break  out  io  this  exclamation :  Oh,  Great  Mind, 
we  fee  thee  every  where ! 

2.  They  fay  the  foul  is  immortal,  becaule,  if  it  were  not,  all 
men  would  be  equally  happy  in  this  life;  for  God,  being  infinitely 
perfect  and  wife,  could  not  have  created  fome  for  happinefs,  and 
others  for  mifery;  they  maintain,  that  God,  for  certain  rea for, s 
above  our  comprehenfions,  wills,  that  a  certain  number  of  beings 
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nuttier  be  uncertain  nor  capricious. 

3.  The  Supreme  Mind  has  given  men  reafon 
to  difeern  good  from  evil,  and  to  foil 
wifdom. 

4.  Tranqumi'y  °f  the  foulis  highly  pleating  the  Supreme 

Miiu  ,  that,  oil  the  contrary,  lie  dwells  the  tumult  of  the  pillions, 
which  makes  men  wicked.  * 

5.  Life  is  a  deep,  death  an  awakening,  which  gives  us  intelli¬ 
gence  of  things  vifible  and  invifible. 

6.  I  he  reafon  of  man  not  being  capable  of  lifting  itfelf  up  to 
ihe  knowledge  ot  tilings  above  the  earth,  it  is  needlefs  and  trouble- 
iome  to  dive  into  invifible  things. 

7.  Afro:  ileatn,  our  fouls  go  into  a  certain  place,  in  which  we 
cannot  tell  whether  the  good  are  happy,  or  evil  unhappy;  becaule 
wre  know  not  whether  our  ideas  ol  happinefs  and  mifery  coincide 
with  thofe  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  or  Mind. 

CANAL,  in  general,  denotes  a  long  round,  hollow  inftrument, 
through  which  a  fluid  matter  may  be  conveyed. 

Canal  more  particularly  implies  a  kind  of  artificial  river,  fur- 
nilhed  with  locks  and  fiuices,  and  fuftained  by  banks  or  mounds. 
Some  are  contrived  for  forming  a  communication  between  different 
places  ;  and  others  for  draining  wet  and  marfliy  lands,  &c. 

1.  T.  he  canal  ol  Egypt,  for  a  Communication  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  fea,  was  begun,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  Necus, 
Ion  ol  rfammeticus,  who  debited  iroin  the  attempt  on  an  anfwer 
from  the  oracle,  aiter  having  loft  120,000  men  in  the  enterprize. 
It  was  refumed  aiid  completed  by  Darius,  fon-  of  Hyftafpes, 
or,  according  to  Diodorus  arid  Strabo,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

2.  ”1  he  great  canal  of  China,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  art, 
made  about  800  years  ago.  It  rims  from  north  to  fbuth  quite 
acrofs  the  empire,  beginning  at  the  city  of  Canton.  By  it  all 
kinds  of  foreign  merchandize  entered  at  that  city  are  diret^ly  car¬ 
ried  to  Pekin,  a  dillance  of  825  miles.  It’s  breadth  and  depth 
are  l'ufficient  to  carry  barks  of  confiderable  burden,  which  are 
managed  by  fails  and  mails,  as  well  as  towed  by  band.  On  this 
canal  the  emperor  is  faid  to  employ  10,000  Ihips,  abating  one,  for 
a  reafon  very  peculiar.  It  palfes  through  or  bv  41  large  cities; 
there  are  in  it  75  vail  locks,  and  fluices  to  keep  up  the  water,  and 
pafs  (he  barks  and  Ihips  where  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  channel,  befides  feveral  draw  and  other  bridges. 

3.  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  called  alfo  the  canal  of  the  two 
feas,  as  ferving  to  join  the  Mediterranean  and  Cantabrian  feas,  was 
firft  propofed  under  Francis  1.  but  begun  and  finiflied  under  Louis 
XIV.  By  means  of  it,  a  ready  communication  is  made  between 
the  two  fertile  provinces  jof  Guyenne  and  Languedoc.  The  canal 
is  64  leagues  long,  extended  from  Narbonne  to  Thouloufe,  and 
receiving  feveral  little  rivers  in  the  way,  fupported  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals  with  104  fluices.  In  fome  places  it  is  conveyed  over  aquae- 
du£ts  and  bridges  of  incredible  height,  built  on  purpofe,  which 
give  pailage  underneath  to  other  rivers.  What  is  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  is,  that  in  fome  places,  for  a  mile  together,  a  paffage  is 
dug  for  it  through  the  rock.  The  expence  was  thirteen  millions 
of  livres,  of  which  the  king  contributed  near  feven  millions ;  the 
province  of  Languedoc  the  reft. 

4.  The  canal  of  Briere,  called  alfo  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  begun 
under  Henry  IV.  and  finiffied  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI II.  makes 
a  communication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  and  fo  to  Paris  ; 
to  the  great  advantage  of  all  this  part  of  Fiance,  and  even  to  Bur¬ 
gundy  itfelf.  This  canal  has  42  fluices. 

5.  The  canal  of  Orleans  was  begun  in  1675,  for  eftabliffiing  a 
communication  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  It  is  confider- 
ably  ftiorter  than  that  of  Briere,  having  only  20  fluices. 

6.  The  canal  of  Bourbon  was  but  lately  undertaken  ;  to  make  a 
communication  from  the  river  Oife  to  Paris. 

7.  The  new  canal  of  the  lake  Ladoga,  cut  from  Volhowa  to  the 
Neva,  whereby  a  communication  is  made  between  the  Baltic,  or 
rather  ocean,  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  was.  begun  by  the  czar  Peter  I. 
in  1710:  bv  means  of  it,  the  Englifl)  and  Dutch  merchandize  are 
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ealily  conveyed  into  Perlia,  without  being 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  In  England,  that  ancient  canal  from  the  river  Nyne,  a  little 
below  Peterborough  to  the  river  Witham,  three  miles  below 
Lincoln;  called  by  the  modern  inhabitants  Caerdike ;  and  which 
was  40  miles  long ;  may  be  ranked  among  the  monuments  of  the 
Roman  grandeur,  though  it  is  now  moft  ol  it  filled  up. 

9.  The  canal  for  fupplying  London  with  water  by  means  of  the 
New  River,  was  undertaken  and  begun  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Hugh)  Middleton,  in  the  year  1608,  and  finilhed  in  five  years. 

This  canal  commences  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  takes  a 
courfe  of  60  miles  before  it  reaches  the  ciliern  at  Jflington,  which 
funplies  the  feveral  water  pipes'  that  convey  it  into  the  city  and 
parts  adjacent.  In  fome  places  it  is  30  leet  deep,  and  m  others  it  is 
conveyed  over  a  valley  between  two  hills,  by  means  of  a  tiough 
fupported  by  wooden  arches,  and  riling  above  23  feet  in  height. 
At  the  time  of  the  .riots  1111780,  it  underwent  icveral  material 
alterations  ;  the  boarded  river  is  not  laid  with  wood.  See  the  artic.a 
tfew  River  COMPANY. 

10  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  projected  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brindley,  was  begun  loon  after  lie  bad 
obtains!  watt  for  this  P'trpofc-,  it.  1759.;  Itwaa  firft  defined 
for  conveying  coals  from  a  mine  on  h.i  grace  s  ellate  to  Manche  ter, 
but  has  fin ce  been  applied  to  many  other  uleful  purpofes  of  inland 
This  canal  begins  a-t  a  place  called  WorlJey-mill, 
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about  (even  mile's  from  Manchefter,  where  the  duke  has  cut  a 
bafon  capable  of  holding  all  his  boats,  and  a  great  body  of  water 
which  ferves  as  a  refervoir  or  head  to  his  navigation. 

The  canal  runs  through  a  hill  by  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  big 
enough  for  the  admiflion  of  long  flat-bottoined  boats  which  are 
towed  by  a  rail  on 'each  hand,  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  to 
the  coal- works.  There  the  palTage  divides  into  two  channels,  one 
of  which  goes  off  300  yards  to  the  right,  and  the  other  as  many  to 
the  left ;  and  both  may  be  continued  at  pleafure. 

The  paflage  is,  in  fome  places,  cut  through  the  folid  rock, 
and  in  others,  arched  over  with  brick.  Air-funnels,  fome  of  which 
are  near  37  yards  perpendicular,  are  cut,  at  certain  diftances, 
through  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  1  he  arch  at  it’s  en¬ 
trance  is  about  fix  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  high  from  the 
furface  of  the  water  ;  it  widens  vvithin,  fo  that  in  fome  places  the 
boars  may  pafs  one  another,  and  at  the  pits  is  ten  feet  wide. 
When  the  boats  are  loaded  and  brought  out  of  the  bafon,  five  or 
fix  of  them  are  linked  together,  and  drawn  along  the  canal  by  a  lingle 
horTe  or  two  mules. 

The  canal  reaches  Manchester  in  a  courfe  of  nine  miles  ;  it  is 
broad  enough  for  the  barges  to  pafs  or  go  abreaft,  and  on  ope  fide 
there  is  a  good  road  .for  the  paflage  of  the  people,  and  horfes  or 
mules  employed  in  the  work.  The  canal  is  railed  over  public 
roads  by  means  of  arches,  and  it  pafTes  over  the  navigable  river 
Irwell,  near  fifty  feet  above  it,  fo  that  I.arge  veflels  in  full  fail  pafs 
under  the  canal,  whilft  the  duke’s  barges  are  at  the  fame  tune 
palling  over  them.  This  canal  joins  that  which  pa  lies  from  the 
river  Merfey  towards  the  Trent,  taking  in  the  .whole  a  courfe  of  34 
miles, 

1 1.  The  Lancafler  canal  begins  near  Kendal,  and  terminates  near 
Ecclefton;  comprehending  the  difiance  of  72  |  miles. 

12.  The  canal  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds  is  1087  miles.;  that 
from  Leeds  to  Seltry,  23  |  miles;  from  Chefter  to  Middlewich, 
26  |  miles;  from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey,  88  miles;  from  the 
Trent  to  the  Severn,  46  i  miles.  The  Birmingham  canal,  joins 
this  near  Wolverhampton,  and  is  24  l  miles:  the  Droitwich  canal 
is  5  milts  :  the  Coventry  canal  commencing  near  Litchfield, 
and  joining  that  of  the  Trent,  L  36  £  miles:  the  Oxford  canal 
breaks  off  from  this,  and  is  82  miles.  The  Chelterfield  canal  joins 
the  Trent  near  G  lidfborough,  and  is  44  miles. 

A  communication'  is  now  formed,  by  means  of  this  inland  na¬ 
vigation,  between  Kendal  and  London,  by  way  of  Oxford  ;  be¬ 
tween  Liverpool  and  Hull,  by  the  wav  of  Leeds  ;  and  between  the 
Briitol  channel  and  the  Humber,  by  the  junction  formed  between 
the  Trent  and  the  Severn. 

Canal,  in  archife-Clure,  is  applied  to  the  furrows  on  the  face  of, 
or  underneath  a  larmier;  called  by  fome  porticoes,  and  fitted  up 
with  reeds  or  flowers :  it  alfo  denotes  thofe  cavities,  ftrait  .or  w  ind¬ 
ing,  made  on  the  caulicoles  of  a  capital.  See  the  article  Sof  Fita. 

Canals  likewife  fignify  the  fiutings  of  a  column  or  pilafter. 

Canal  of  the  volute ,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  denotes  the  face  of 
the  circumvolutions,  inclofedby  a  liftel. 

Canal,  in  anatomy,  a  duCl  or  paflage,  through  which  any  of 
the  juices  or  fluids  of  the  body  flow;  under  which  are  included 
the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  See.  Seethe  article  Artery,  See. 

Some  have  applied  the  name  of  facred,  or  great  canal ,  hqct  ovyiy^, 
to  the  hole  or  perforation  through  the  vertebra  of  the  neck,  whereby 
the  fpinal  marrow  communicates  with  the  brain. 

Canales,  femicirc'ulares ,  in  anatomy,  are  three  canals  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  which  open  by  as  many  orifices  into  the  vejli- 
lulum.  Though  there  be  fome  difference  in  the  form  and  fize  of 
thefe  canals  in  different  perfons ;  yet,  left  there  (hould  be  any  dif- 
eord  in  the  auditory  organs,  thefe  canals  are  always  in  exaCt  con¬ 
formity  to  one  another  in  the  fame  perfon. 

CANALICIUM.  or  Canaliense  aurutn,  gold  dug  out  of 
mines  or  veins  under-ground. 

CANALIS,  among  furgeons,  denotes  an  oblong  concave  in- 
ftrument,  in  which  to  put  a  broken  limb,  leg,  or  thigh.  It  is 
made  of  brafs,  wood,  or  earthen  ware,  and  fometimes  even  of 
ftraw,  fitted  with  linen  cloth. 

Canalis,  or  Canaliculus  arteriofus,  in  anatomy,  a  veffel 
obferved  in  foetufes ,  but  which,  after  delivery,  grows  ufelefs,  and 
difappears.  It  is  a  little  tube,  which  joining,  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta ,  ferves  to  convey  the  blood  out  of  one  into  the  other, 
without  palling  through  the  lungs.  See  the  article  Fcetus. 

Canalis  nafahs,  a  kind  of  furrow  formed  in  the  ojjii  unguis  and 
maxiilaria,  by  which  a  mucous  humour  is  conveyed  to  the  nofe 
from  the  punfla  lachrymaiia. 

Canalis  venofus ,  a  diiCl  in  the  liver  of  a  foetus,  whereby  a 
communication  is  maintained  between  the  porta  and  cava,  which, 
becoming  ufelefs  after.the  birth,  gradually  dries  up. 

CANARIA  lappa,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  fometimes  called  the  rough  fruit  of  the  common  aparine  or 
clivers,  and  fometimes  the  plant  itfelf. 

CANARIES,  in  tnulic,  denotes  an  old  Englifh  air,  having  a 
fpiightly  movement  of  two  drains,  with  eight  bars  in  each  ;  and 
three  quavers  in  a  bar,  the  firft  pointed. 

CANARIUM,  an  ancient  Roman  facrifice,  wherein  dogs  of 
a  red.  or  ruddy  colour  were  facriticed  for  a  fecurity  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  againft  the  raging  heats  and  diforders  in  the  doo_ 
davs.  0 


Canarium,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  calyx  has  two  leaves,  am 
t’,e™°1'1  'firec  petals.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  dioccta  pentandria  clafs 
CANARY  -bird,  pajfer  Canarienjis,  a  fpecies  of  fudging  birds,  of . 
greeniih  yellow  colour,  formerly  brought  only  from  the  Canary  i (lands 
but  of  late  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Switzerland:  which  laft 
called  alfo  Genuan-birds,  are  preferred  to  the  former.  -  The  chie 


place  for  breeding  canary- birds  is  Infpruck  and  it’s  environs,  from 
whence  they  are  feat  to  Conftaniinople,  as  well  as  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  i  hey  are  a  fpecies  of  the fringilla. 

Canary-\>h  A&  are  diltinguiftied  by  different  names  at  different  times 
and  ages:  fuel)  as  are  about  three  years  old  are  called  rums;  thofe 
above  two,  ate  named  er.ffs  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  year  under  the  care  of 
the  old  ones,  are  termed  branchers,;  thofe  that  are  new-flown,  and 
cannot  feed  themfelves,  pulhers;  and  thofe  •  brought  up  by  hand 
neftlingS. 

The  Canary,  birds  maybe  bred  with  us,  and,  if  treated  with  proper 
care,  they  will  become  as  vigorous  and  healthful  as  in  the  country 
from  wherue  they  have  their  name.  The  cages  in  which  thefe  birds 
are  kept  are.  to  be  made  of  either  walnut-tree  or  oak,  with  bars  of 
wire;  becaufe.  thefe,  being  woods  of  (Length,  do  not  require  to  be 
11  fed  in  large  pieces.  The  common  thape  of  cages,  which  is  cylin- 
dric,  is  very  improper  for  tbefc  birds;  tor  this  allows  little  room  to 
walk,  and  without  that  die  bird  ufuajjy  becomes  melancholy.  The 
molt  proper  of  all  lhapes  is  the  high  and  long,  but  narrow. 

If  thefe  birds  eat  too  much,  they  grow  over-fat,  lofe  their  fhape, 
and  their  linging  is  fpoiled  ;  or  at  lealt  they  become  fo  idle,  that  they 
will  fcarce  ever  fing.  In  this  cafe  their  victuals  is  to  be  given  them 
in  a  much  finaller  quantity,  and  they  will  by  this  means  be  recover¬ 
ed,  by  degrees,  to  all  their  beauty,  and  will  fing  as  at  firft. 

At  the  time  that  they  are  about  to  build  their  utfts,  there  rri'ift 
be  put  into  their  cages  fome  hay,  dried  thoroughly  in  the  fun  :  with 
this  mull  be  mixed  fome  mofs  dried  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fome 
flag’s  hair  ;,and  great  care  is  to  be  taken  of  breeding  the  young,  in  the 
article  of  food.  As  foon  as  the  young  birds  are  eight  days  old,  or 
fomewhat  more,  and  are  able  to  eat  and  pick  up  food  of  themfelves 
they  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cage  in  which  they  were  hatched,  and* 
each  put  feparately  into  another  cage,  and  hungup  in  a  room  where 
it  may  never  hav,e;  an  ^opportunity  of  hearing  the  voice  of  any  other 
bird.  Alter  they  have  been  kept  thus  about  eight  days,  they  are  to  be 
excited  to  fing  by  a  bird-pipe:  but  this  is  not  to  be  blowed  too 
much,  or  in  too  thrill  a  manner,  led  they  fing  themfelves  to  death. 

For  the  firft  fifteen  days  the  cages  are  to  be  covered  with  a  black 
cloth,  and  for  the  fifteen  days  following  with  a  green  one.  Five 
lelfons  in  a  day  from  the  pipe  are  fuffieient  for  thefe  young  creatures ; 
anti  they  muft  not  be  diflurbed  with  feveral  founds  at  the  fame  time, 
left  they  confound  and  puzzle  them:  two  leffons  Ihould  be  given 
them  early  in  the  morning,  one  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
two  more  at  night.  .  /  -  ! 

The  genius  and  temper. of  the  feveral  birds  of  this  kind  are  verv 
different.  The  males  are  almoft  always  melancholy,  and  will  not 
ling  unlefs  they  are  excited  to  it  by  hearing  others  continually  Ting¬ 
ing  about  them.  The  male  bird  of  this  kind  will  often  murder  the 
female  put  to  him  lor  breeding ;  and  when  there  are  feveral  fe¬ 
males  together  with  the  males,  they  will  often  do  the  fame  to  one 
another  from  jealouly.  It  is  therefore  not  eafy  to  manage  the  article 
of  their  breeding  well  in  this  particular,  unlefs  in  this  manner:  let 
two  female  birds  b  :  put  into  one  cage,  and  when  they  have  lived  to¬ 
gether  fome  time,  they  will  have  contracted  a  fort  of  love  for  one  an¬ 
other,  which  will  not  eafily  be  diflblved.  Put  a  male  bird  into  the 
cage  with  thefe  two,  and  eveiy  thing  will  go  well;  their  friendlhip 
will  keep  them  from  quarrelling  about  his  favours,  and  from  danger 
of  his  mifehievous  difpofition  ;  for  if  he  attacks  one  of  them  in  or¬ 
der  to  kill  her,  the  other  will  immediately  take  her  part ;  and,  after 
a  few  of  thefe  battles,  the  male  will  find  that  they  are  together  an 
overmatch  for;him.at  fighting,  and  wiil  then  diftribute  his  favoursto 
them,  and  there  will  not  fail  of  being  a  young  breed  or  two,  which 
a^e  to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents,  and  educated  as  before  di¬ 
rected.  Some  males  watch  the  time  of  the  female’s  laying,  and  de¬ 
vour  the  eggs  as  faff  as  (he  depofits  them  :  and  others  take  the  young 
ones  in  their  beak  as  foon  as  hatched,  and  cruih  them  to  death  againtt 
the  (ides  of  the  cage,  or  fome  other  way  deftroy  them.  When  a  male 
has  been  known  once  to  have  been  guilty  of  this,  he  is  to  be  (hut  up 
in  a  (mall  cage,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  one  in  which  the  female  is 
breeding  her  young,  and  thus  he  will  often  comfort  her  with  finging 
;  all  day  long,  while  (he  fits  upon  the  eggs  or  takes  care  of  the  young 
ones ;  and  when  the  time  ol  taking  away,  to  put  them  into  feparate 
cages,  is  come,  the  male  is  to  be  let  out,  and  he  will  always  after  this 
live  in  friendfliip  with  the  female. 

If  the  male  becomes  lick  after  the  time  of  the  female’s  fitting,  or 
bringing  up  her  young,  he  muft  be  removed  immediately,  and  only 
brought  to  the  fide  of  her  cage  at  certain  times,  that  (he  may  fee  him, 
till  he  is  perfe&ly  cured  ;  and  then  he  is  to  be  (hut  up  again  in  his 
middle  cage. 

Canary  birds  differ  in  their  notes  ;  fome  having  a  fweet  fong,  other* 
a  1  own'll  note,  others  a  long  fong,  which  is  belt,  as  having  the  greatdt 
variety  of  notes ;  but  they  chiefly  fing  either  the  note  of  the  tit-lark 
or  nightingale.  See  the  article  SonG-birds.  \  . 

CANAl  TE  Coronde,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cinnamon  growing  in 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  this  is  eiteemed  the  fecond  fort  in  value,  and 
the  name  they  give  it  fignifies  bitter  and  aftringent  cinnamon.-  The 
bark  comes  off  eafily,  is  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell  when  frelh,  but  has 
a  bitter  lafte.  The  root  yields  a  very  fine  fort  of  camphor. 

CANAVAY,  in  ornithology,  a  fea-bird  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  lllands  it  is  deferibed  as  b^ing  of  the  fize  of  a 
pigeon,  and  laying  it’s  eggs  on  the  naked  rocks,  where  it  fits  and 
hatches  them,  -1 

CAMCAMUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  applied  by.  the  Greeks  to 
a  gum,  or  refln,  and  continued  down  to  the  preientiage,  though  of 
doubtful  fignification.  j  .  • 

.  C4.NCELIER,  n  falconry,  is  when  a  light  flown  hawk,  in 
(looping,  turns  two  or  three  times  on-  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf 
before  lhe  feizes  the  prey.  .  .  ;  '  A 

CANCIiLLI,  n  building,  lattices,  or  a  kind  of  windows  made 
|  chequer- 
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chequer-wife  with  crof  -bars  of  wood  or  iron-  It  alfo  denotes  the 
babblers  or  rails  which  compafs  a  court  of  juflice,  a  communion 
table,  &c. 

Cancelli,  in  military  affairs,  the  fame  with  barrier. 

CANCELLING,  or  refcijfton,  in  civil  law,  an  add  whereby  fome 
former  died  is  rendered  noli  and  void.  To  cancel,  in  the  proper  fenfe, 
is  to  deface  an  obligation,  by  palling  the  pen  from  top  to  bottom,  or 
acrofs  if,  which  makes  a  kind  of  chequer  lattice,  called  cancelli  by 
tire  Latins. 

CANCELLUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  wrong  heir,  alfo  called  aftaci 
marini  jpecies ,  Bernhardus  eremita ,  cancer  in  teftis  degem. 

It  is  a  f  inal  1  (pectes  of  cray-filh,  which  the  French  call  Bernard  the 
hermit,  becaufe  it  ihuns  others,  and  retires  into  thefirft  fhell  it  meets 
with.  It  is  found  in  the  llime  near  the  rocks,  but  commonly  in  a 
fhell  of  a  conic  figure,  and  as  large  as  a  nut.  There  is  a  larger  fpe- 
cies  in  the  American  iflands ;  it  is  three  or  four  inches  long:  they 
call  it  the  foldier,  becaufe  it  fortifies  itfelfin  a  ihcll  which  is  not  it’s 
own.  Father  du  Tertres  fays,  half  it’s  body  is  like  a  grafs- 
Jlqpper.  ' 

Hang  them  in  the  fun,  and  they  dilfolve  into  a  kind  of  oil,  which 
is  very  I'peedy  in  curing  t:  e  rheumatifm,  if  rubbedon  the  part. 

Cancer,  in  aflronomv,  one  of  the  twelve  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  re- 
prefented  on  the  globe  in  the  form  of  a  crab,  and  thus- marked, 93,  in 
books.  Ptolemy  makes  it  coni  ain  only  rq  liars;  Tycho  Brahe  15; 
Bayer  and  Hevelius  29-,  and  Flamfleed  1*0  iefs  than  7 1 .  It  is  the 
fourth  lign,  reckoning  from  Aries,  and  gives  name  to  one  of  the  qua¬ 
drants  of  the  ecliptic. 

Cancer,  tropic  of,  in  aftrdnomy,  a  lelfer  circle  of  the  fphere  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  equator,  and  parting  through  the  beginning  of  the  fign 
Cancer.  See  the  article  Tropics. 

Cancer,  in  medicine,  a  roundifh,  hard,  rugged,  immoveabie  tu¬ 
mour,  of  an  alb  or  livid  colour,  tncompafled  round  with  branched  tur¬ 
gid  veim,  full  ol  black,  foul  blood  ;  iituate  chiefly  in  the  glandulous 
parts. 

The  cancer  is  allowed  to  be  tne  molt  terrible  evil  that  befalls  the 
body  ;  it  is  ufually  cured  while  yet  a  fmall  tumor  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
nut.  or  at  molt  a  fmall  egg,  by  extirpation  ;  when  it  (eizes  the  bread, 
or  is  burd  into  an  ulcer,  amputation  takes  place.  It  begins  without 
any  pain,  and  appears  at  tijd  like  a  chicory  pea,  but  grows  apace, 
and  becomes  very  painful.  Tne  cancer  arifes  principally  on  the  lax 
and  glandulous  pans,  as  the  breads  and  emuntdories  ;  it  is  mod  fre¬ 
quent  in  women,  efpecially  fuch,  fays  Stoiterforth,  as  are  barren,  or 
live  in  celibacy.  The  reafon  of  it’s  appearing  in  the  breads,  more 
than  other  parts,  is,  they  being  full  of  glands,  with  lymphatics  and 
blood  vellels  among  them,  the  fmaileft  contufion,  comprefllon,  hr 
punflion,  extravafates  thole  liquors,  which  grow  by  degrees  acri¬ 
monious  from  the  cancer.  Hence  the  maders  of  the  art  fay,  that  a 
cancer  £s  that  in  the  glands,  which  a  caries  is  in  the  bones,  and  a  gan¬ 
grene  in  the  flefhy  parts. 

The  cancer  is,  however,  found  in  other  foft  fpongy  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  there  have  been  fome  found  in  the  gums,  belly,  neck  of 
the  matrix,  ureters,  lips,  nofe,  cheeks,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  even 
the  fhoulders. 

A  cancer  arifing  on  the  leg  is  called  a  lupus  ;  on  the  face  or  nofe, 
a  noli  me  tangeri. 

Cancers  art-  divided,  according  to  their  feveral  dages,  into  occult, 
and  open,  or  ulcerated. 

Cancers,  occult,  are  thofe  not  arrived  at  their  date,  or  not  yet 
burft. 

In  habits  not  otherwife  difordered,  an  occult  cancer  diould  not  be 
exafperated  by  emollients,  flimukiting  applications,  or  intemper¬ 
ance,  for  then  it  may  remain  a  long  time  without  inconvenience  ; 
though  at  the  cedation  of  the  rnenfes  in  women  they  will  be  exafpe¬ 
rated,  whence,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  it  may  be  mod  proper 
to  extirpate  early. 

The  bed  external  medicine  in  the  occult  date  is  a  well  drefled 
hare’s  or  rabbit’s  fkin  •,  for  now  all  emollients,  dimulents,  and  unc¬ 
tuous  preparations  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  true  cure  of  cancers ,  according  to  Gendron,  is  either  by  ex- 
feftion  or  amputation  of  the  part,  or  by  the  application  of  cauteries. 
The  former  may  be  ufed  where  the  tumour  is  move-able,  and  it’s  bafe 
terminates  abruptly,  does  net  adhere  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  confe- 
quently  has  fent  no  filaments  to  the  fame  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  cancers 
arifing  from  fchirrhous  or  fcrophulous  tumours. 

But  the  true  cancers,  he  obferves,  are  feldom  extirpated  wiih  fuc- 
cefs:  and  the  operation  would  be  lefs  in  repute,  if  fchirrbi,  firunuz, 
and  other  fimilar  tumours  were  not  frequently  midaken  for  cancers. 

Cancers , ulcerated,  are  known  by  their  roughnefs  and  fulnefs  of 
holes,  through  which  oufes  a  filthy,  blinking,  glutinous  matter,  fre¬ 
quently  yeliowifh  ;  by  their  pungent  pain,  which  refembles  the  prick¬ 
ing  with  a  thoufand  pins;  and  by  their  blackriefs;  the  fwelling  of 
the  lips  of  the  ulcer;  and  the  veins  about  it,  which  are  blackilh,  tu¬ 
mid,  and  various. 

Sometimes  the  extremities  of  the  blood-veflels  are  gnawed  off,  and 
the  blood  ilTues  our.  In  a  cancer  of  the  bread,  the  adjacent  flefh  is 
fometimes  fo  confirmed,  that  one  may  lee  into  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 
rax.  It  occalions  a  flow  fever,  a  loathing,  oftentimes  faintings, 
fometimes  a  dropfy,  and  ladly  death. 

In  general,  the  eafied  remedy  is  the  bed,  and  often  a  cerate  of  oil 
and  wax  is  preferred. 

A  mixture  of  vinegar,  with*  twenty  times  it’s  quantity  of  water,  is 
fometimes  of  excellent  ufe. 

Goulard  commends  his  faturnine  preparations. 

Tar-water,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  hath  been  attended  with 
confiderable  advantage,  and  particularly  when  the  difordcr  appeared 
at  or  about  the  (reflation  of  the  menlkual  difch'arge. 
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fijccd>iC  !lertS’  !uCii  as  t:"‘e  f°,anLlin  andcicuta,  have  been  ufed  with 

Carrot  poultices  renewed  twice  a  day  remove  the  naufeous  fmell 
winch  attends, cancerous  ulcers. 

fixej  atr  applied  to  the  ulcer  hath  the  rafflc  effed,  i!  it  be  ufed 
e\cry  1X>  yigit,  or  twelve  hours  ;  and  after  it,  rags  may  be  laid  on 

?  .  r  .  'PP‘»g  them  in  lavender,  or  other  odoriferous  water 

mixed  with  vinegar. 

In  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1739,  we  find  mention  made  of  the  radical 
cure  of  three  inveterate  cancers,  bv  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  of  plum¬ 
bago  in  olive  oil  :  thefe  cancers  had  been  deemed  incurable  by  reafon 
of  their  adherence  to  bony  parts. 

Cancers,  to  prevent.  When  there  is  danger  of  an  approaching 
cancer,  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  is,  if  pofiible,  to  be  corrected  by  the 
ule  both  of  internal  and  external  remedies,  and  a  Arid  regimen  in  re¬ 
gard  to  diet  is  to  be  obfervsd.  Broths  and  foups  made  ot  the  flefli  of 
young  animals,  and  with  proper  herbs  boiled  in  them,  as  fcorzotiera, 
and  the  others  of  that  tribe,  are  very  beneficial  in  thefe  cafes;  the 
inoit  wholefome  drink  is  either  fair  water,  or  a  decoction  of  China 
root,  or  farfaparilla,  or  the  like:  and  when  the  pains  are  violent 
from  the  fchirrhus,  which  is  now  threatening  to  become  a  cancer , 
white  poppy  feeds  may  be  added  in  confiderable  quantities  to  the  de- 
cod  ion,  and  it  may  be  fyveett*ied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
diacodium.  7  wo  or  three  limes  a  day  alfo  fhould  be  taken  a  dofe  of 
Gafcoign’s  powder,  fait  of  wormwood,  native  cinnabar,  crude  and 
diaphoretic  antimony  ;  adding  to  each  dofe,  as  there  (hall  be  occafion, 
halt  a  grain  ot  laudanum,  to  aifiiage  the  violence  of  the  pain.  Great 
benefit  is  likewife  fometimes  received  in  this  cafe  by  taking  either 
the  powder  of  juice  of  millepedes,  with  Jpermaccti. 

Purges  alfo  of  the  mercurial  kind  frequently  do  great  fervice,  s$ 
do  alfo  bleeding  and  cupping  frequently  in  the  fprmg  and  autumn. 
A  thin  plate  of  lead  well  impregnated  with  quiJkfilver  may  alfo  be 
very  conveniently  worn  on  the  part  with  great  advantage  ;  for  this 
method  cannot  but  weaken  the  fenfe  of  pain,  and  may  often  prevent 
a  cancer. 

Should  the  application  of  the  plate  of  lead  prove  infufficient, 
p’aflersand  oinnnents,  compofed  of  fuch  ingredients  as  are  known 
to  aHuage  pains,  may  alfo  be  applied.  But  if  the  daubing  of  oint¬ 
ments  is  difliked,  a  refrigerent  piafler  may  be  ufed  in  their  (lead  ; 
fuch  is  the  lead  piafler  oi  Mynfycht,  and  platters  of  red  lead,  or  pom- 
pholyx,  or  the  excellent  plalter  made  by  the  following  prefeription  : 
take  of  the  frelh  and  depurated  juices  of  henbane,  garden-poppv,  and 
water-hemlock,  of  each  f<  ur  ounces  ,  boil  thefe  to  a  thicknelsover  a 
gentle  fire,  adding  towards  the  end  of  the  boding  eight  ounces  of 
white  wax,  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  rofes,  and  make  the  whole  into  a 
piafler  :  or  take  of  fugar  of  lead,  ot  cerufe  of  the  amalgamation  of 
quicklilver  and  lead,  and  the  exprefled  oil  of  henbane  feed,  and  in- 
fufed  oil  of  rofes,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  make  thefe  into  a  piafler.  If 
the  pains  are  very  violent,  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium  may  be  added 
to  either  of  thefe  plaflers. 

Cancer  is  likewile  extended  to  all  ulcers  difpofed  to  putridity; 
namely,  thofe  which  are  mofl  inveterate,  malignant,  cavernous,  nf- 
tulous,  voracious,  and  colliquative.  The  Arabs  called  the  elephan- 
tiafis  the  Univerfal  cancer. 

Cancers,  primitive,  come  of thernfelves,  being  at  firfl  about  the 
fizeof  a  pea,  and  only  painful  at  intervals  ;  but  growing  bigger,  are 
by  degrees  more  troublefome. 

Cancers,  degenerate,  are  the  ulcerated  fort,  never  having  been 
occult,  but  fucceed  obftinate,  ill-managed  tumours,  &c. 

Cancer  alius,  the  white  cancer,  denotes  a  white  chalky  recre¬ 
ment,  fometimes  found  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  internal  parts 
of  the  mouths  of  children,  and  which  is  apt  to  ulcerate,  unlefs 
timely  brufhed  away. 

Cancer  is  likewife  a  fpccies  of  bandage  for  the  head,  and  divided 
into  feveral  parts,  like  the  legs  of  a  crab. 

CANCR1FORM,  the  fame  with  cancerous,  or  cancroides. 

CANCROMA,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  having  a  gibbous  beak,  and 
the  upper  jaw  in  the  form  of  a  boat  turned  upwards :  it  is  a  genus 
of  the  order  of  gralla. 

CAN  DEL  ARES,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  iaferted  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Fragmenta  Method!  Naturalis. 

C  AN  DELARI  A,  in  botany,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  great 


white  mullein. 

Candelaria,  a  fpeciesof  infe£t,  common  in  China,  of  the  ful- 
gora  genus,  and  order  of  hemiptera,  in  Linnaeus. 

CANDERROS,  in  pharmacy,  an  Ealt  Indian  gum,  refembling 
common  amber,  only  it  wants  it’s  yellow  colour,  being  white  and 
pellucid.  Toys  of  various  kinds  are  made  of  it. 

CANDIDATE,  a  psrfon  who  afpires  to  fome  public  office  or 
pofl,  either  ofhonour  or  profit. 

In  the  R  -man  commonwealth,  the  candidates  wereob'iged  to  wear 
a  white  gown,  during  the  two  years  of  their  foliemng  tor  a  place. 
This  garment,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  wore  without  any  other 
cloaths,  that  the  people  might  not  iufpe£t  they  concealed  money  for 
purchafing  votes  ;  and  alfo,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  lhev\  to 
the  people  the  fears  of  thofe  wounds  they  had  received  in  fighting  r,Jf 
the  defence  of  the  flate. 

Candidati  principis,  perfens  recommended  by  the  emperors  to 
any  office  ;  alfo  a  kind  of  fecretary  of  flate  under  the  Conrtantmopo- 

litan  emperor.  ,  ,  _  .  ,  .  ,  r 

Candidates,  in  the  college  of  phvficuns,  London,  are  thofe 

members  out  of  whom  the  fellows  are  chofen.  1  he  canaulutes  mult 
be  natives  of  England,  doctors  of  phyf.c,  admitted  to  the  degree  in 
our  own  univerfities,  and  ought  to  have  pradifed  phyfic  lour  years 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the-  order.  he  number  is  not  to  ex-* 


cecd  twelve. 


Candidate, 
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CANDLES. 


Candidate,  in  academical  regulations,  is  a  perfon  to  whom, 
after  full  examination,  and  the  performance  of  requifite  exerciles, 
licence  is  granted  to  take  up  the  higheft  Or  doctoral  degree  when  he 
pleafes.  See  the  article  Degree,  &c.  , 

Candidati  milites,  an  order  of  foldiers  among  the  Romans^who 
ferved  as  the  emperor’s  body  guards,  to  defend  hi'm  in  battle.  They 
were  the  tailed  and  ftrongeft  of  the  whole  troops,  and  moft  propel  to 
infpire  terror.  They  were  called  candidati ,  becauie  cloatked  in 
white,  either  that  they  might  be  more  confpicuous,  or  becaufe  they 
were  confidered  in  the  way  of  preferment. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  making  CANDLES. 

CANDLE,  a  final  1  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  orfpermaceti ;  the  wick 
of  which  is  commonly  of  feveral  threads  ot  cotton,  fpun  and  twilled 

together.  . 

A  tallow  -candle,  to  be  good,  mufl  be  half  fheep  s,  and  half  bul¬ 
lock’s  tallow  ;  for  hog’s  tallow  makes  the  candle  gutter,  and  always 
gives  an  offenfive  fmeli,  with  a  thick  black  fmoke.  T.  he  wick  ought 
to  be  pure,  fufficiently  dry,  and  properly  twilled,  otherwife  the  can¬ 
dles  will  emit  an  unconflant  vibratory  flame,  which  is  both  prejudicial 
to  the  eyes,  and  infufficient  for  the  diliin£l  illumination  of  objedts. 

There  are  two  forts  of  tallow -candles ;  the  one  dipped,  the  other 
moulded :  the  former  are  the  contmon  candles ;  the  latter  are  the 
invention  of  the  Sieur  le  Brez,  at  Paris. 

The  Method  of  making  Candles. 

After  the  tallow  has  been  weighed,  and  mixed  in  the  due  propor¬ 
tions,  it  is  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces,  that  it  may  melt  the  fooner  ; 
for  the  tallow  in  lumps,  as  it  comes  from  the  butchers,  would  be  in 
danger  of  burning  or  turning  black,  if  it  were  left  too  long  over  the 
fire.  Being  perledtly  melted  and  fkimmed,  they  pour  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  into  it,  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  tallow.  I  his 
ferves  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  the  impurities  of  the 
tallow  which  may  have  efcaped  the  fkimmer.  No  water,  however, 
mud  be  thrown  into  the  tallow  deftgned  for  the  three  firft  dippings  ; 
becaufe  the  wick,  being  dill  quite  dry,  would  imbibe  the  water, 
which  makes  the  candles  crackle  in  burning,  and  rentiers  them  ot  bad 
life.  The  tallow,  thus  melted,  is  poured  into  a  tub  through  acoarfe 
fieve  of  horfe-hair,  to  purify  it  dill  more,  and  may  be  ufed  alter  hav¬ 
ing  dood  three  hours.  It  will  continue  fit  for  ufe  twenty-four  hours 
in  fumrner,  and  fifteen  in  winter. 

The  wicks  are  made  of  fpun  cotton,  which  the  tallow-chandlers 
buy  in  Ikains,  and  which  they  wind  up  into  bottoms  or  clues  :  whence 
they  are  cut  out  with  an  inllrument  contrived  on  purpofe,  into  pieces 
of  the  length  of  the  candle  required;  then  put  on  the  dicks  or 
broches,  or  elfe  placed  in  the  moulds,  as  the  candles  are  intended  to 
be  either  dipped  or  moulded. 

The  Method  of  making  Dipped  Candles. 

The  workman,  feated  on  a  kind  of  bench,  takes  two  dicks,  or 
broches,  at  a  time,  drung  with  the  proper  number  of  wicks,  viz.  fix- 
teen,  if  the  candles  are  to  be  of  eight  in  the  pound  ;  twelve,  if  of  fix 
in  the  pound,  &c.  and  holding  them  equididant,  by  means  of  thefe- 
cond  and  third  finger  of  each  hand,  which  he  puts  between  them,  he 
immerges  the  wicks  two  or  three  times,  for  their  fird  lay,  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  fome  time  over  the  opening  of  the  velfel  to  let  them  drain, 
hangs  them  on  a  rack,  where  they  continue  to  drain  and  grow  hard. 
When  cooled,  they  are  dipped  a  fecond  time;  then  a  third,  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  only  for  the  third  lay,  they  are  but  immerged  twice,  in  all  the 
red  thrice.  With  this  lad  dip  they  neck  them,  i.  e.  plunge  them  be- 
lt>w  that  part  of  the  wick,  where  the  other  lays  ended.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the 
candles. 

The  Method  of  making  Mould  Cand  LES. 

Thefe  candies  are  made  in  moulds  of  different  matters  ;  brafs,  tin, 
and  lead,  are  the  mod  ordinary.  Tin  is  the  bed,  and  lead  is  the 
word.  Each  candle  has  it’s  mould,  confiding  of  three  pieces,  the 
neck,  fhaft,  and  foot :  the  fhaft  is  a  hollow  metal  cylinder,  of  the  dia- 
meta*  and  length'  of  the  candle  propofed  ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  is 
the  neck,  with  a  little  metallic  cavity,  in  form  of  a  dome,  having  a 
moulding  within-fide,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a  hole  big  en¬ 
ough  for  the*wick  to  pafs  through.  At  the  other  extremity  is  the  foot 
in  form  of  a  little  tunnel,  through  which  the  liquid  tallow  runs  into 
the  mould.  The  neck  is  foldered  to  the  (haft,  but  the  foot  is  move- 
able,  being  applied  when  the  wick  is  to  be  put  in,  and  taken  off  again 
when  the  candle  is  cold.  A  little  beneath  the  place  where  the  foot  is 
applied  to  the  (haft,  is  a  kind  of  firing  of  metal,  which  ferves  to  fup- 
port  that  part  of  the  mould,  and  to  prevent  the  (halt  from  entering 
too  deep  in  the  table  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Ladly,  in  the  hook 
of  the  foot  is  a  leaf  of  the  fame  metal,  foldered  within-fide,  which, 
advancing  into  the  center,  ferves  to  keep  up  the  wick  ;  which  is 
here  hooked  on  piecifely  in  the  middle  of  the  mould.  The  wick  is 
introduced  into  the  (haft  of  the  mould,  by  a  piece  of  wire,  which,  be¬ 
ing  thruft  through  he  aperture  of  the  hook,  till  it  comes  out  at  the 
neck,  the  wick  is  *lpd  to  it ;  fo  that  in  drawing  it  back,  the  wick 
comes  along  with  it,  leaving  only  enough  at  the  top  for  the  neck  ; 
the  other  end  is  fattened  to  the  hook,  which  thus  keeps  it  perpendi¬ 
cular.  The  moulds,  in  this  condition,  aredifpofed  in  a  table  pierced 
full  of  holes,  the  diameter  of  each  being  about  an  inch  :  thefe  holes 
receive  the  moulds  inverted,  as  far  as  the  ftring  in  the  foot.  Being 
thus  placed  perpendicularly,  they  are  filled  with  melted  tallow,  (pre¬ 
pared  as  beiore)  drawn  out' id"  the  tap  into  a  tin-pot,  and  thence 
poured  into  the  foot.  After  the  moulds  have  flood  long  enough  to 
coo],  for  the  tallow  to  have  arrived  at  it’s  confidence,  the  candle  is 
taken  out,  by  taking  off  the  foot,  which  brings  the  candle  along  with 

Wax  Cylindrical  Candles 

Are  made  either  with  the  ladle,  or  drawn.  The  firtt  kind  are 


made  of  feveral  threads  ot  cotton,  loofely  fpun,  and  twilled  Lge. 
ther,  covered  with  a  ladle,  and  rolled,  as  the  conical  one,  but  not 
pierced.  *  • 

The  Manner  of  making  Wax  Candles  with  the  Ladle.  ; 

The  wicks  being  twitted,  and  cut  .off  at  the  proper  length,  ;a 
dozen  of  them  are  tied  by  the  neck,  at  equal  drfiancek,  roiJnd'an 
iron  circle,  fufpended  dire&’y  over  a  large  bafon  of  copper  lin-teti, 
and  full  of  melted  wax :  a  large  ladle  full  of  this  vVax  19  poured- 
gently,  by  inclination,  on  the  tops  of  the  wk  ks.  orle  after  anbtrv  r ; 
fo  that  running  down,  the-  whole  wick  is  thus  covered  ;  the  furpius  • 
returning  into  the  bafon,  where  it  is  kept  warm  by  a  pan  of  coals 
underneath  it.  They  thus  continue  to  ponr  on  the  wax,  till  the 
candle  arrive  at  it’s  deftined  bignefs :  (fill  obferving,  that  the  tbr'Ce 
firft  ladles  be  poured  on  at  the  top  of  the  wick,  the  fourth  at  the'  • 
height  of  -J,  the  fifth  at  |,  and  the  fixth  at  |  ;  by  which  means  the" 
candle  arrives  at  it’s  pyramidal  form.  The  candles  are  then  taken  * 
down  hot,  and  laid  afide  of  eaeff  other,  in  a  feather-bed  folded  in 
two,  to  preferve  their  warmth,  and  keep  the  wax  f>ft  r  they  are- 
then  taken  and  rolled,  one  by  one,  on  an  even  table,  iifiially  of 
walnut-tree,  with  a  long  fquare  inttrnment  of, box,  fmootfi  at  the  ■ 
bottom.  The  candle  being  thus  rolled  and  fmoothed,  it’s  big'ead  is 
cut  off,  and  a  conical  hole  is  made  in  it. 

The  .Manner  of  making  Wax  Candles  by  the  Hand. 

The  wick  being  difpofed,  as  in  the  former,  they  begin  fo  foften 
the  wax,  by  working  it  feveral  times  in  hot  water,  contained  in  a 
brafs  caldron,  tinned,  very  narrow  and -deep.  A  piece  of  the  wax 
is  then  taken  out,  and  difpofed,  by  little  and  little,  around  the 
wick,  which  is  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  wall,  by  the  extremity  op- 
pofite  to  the  neck ;  fo  that  they  begin  with  the  big  end,  diminifh- 
ing  dill,  as  they  defeend  towards  the  neck. 

Drawn  Wax  Candles, 

Are  fo  called,  becaufe  adlually  drawn,  in  the  iViannet  of  wire,  by 
means  of  two  larger  rollers,  or  cylinders  of  wood,  fumed  by  a  han¬ 
dle,  which  turning  backwards  arid  forwards  feveral  times,  pafs  the 
wick  through  melted  wax,  contained  in  a  brafs  bafon;  and  at  ihe 
fame  time  through  the  holes  of  an  inftrument,  like  that  ufed  for 
drawing  wire,  fattened  at  one  fide  of  the  bafon:  fo  that,  by  little 
and  little,  the  candle  acquires  any  bulk,  at  pleafuie,  according  to  the' 
different  holes  of  the  inftmment  through  which  it  paffes:  by  this 
method,  may  four  or  five  hundred  ells  at  length  be  drawn,  running/ 
The  invention  of  this  was  brought  from  Venice  by  Pierre  Blelimare, 
of  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  Iatt  century. 

If  any  chandlers  mix  with  their  wares  any  thing  deceitfully,  5tc. 
the  candles  lhall  be  forfeited.  A  tax  or  duty  is  granted  on  candles 
made  for  fale,  of  8 d.  per.  pound  for  thofe  made  with  wax,  and  one 
penny  a  pound  for  all  other  candles ,  belides  the  doty  upon  tallow.’ 
The  makers  of  candles  are  not  to  ufe  melting- houfes  without  ma¬ 
king  a  true  entry,  on  pain  of  100/.  and  to  give  notice  of  making. 
candles  to  the  excife  officer  for  the  duties,  and  of  the  number,  &c. 
or  ihali  forfeit  50,/. 

Candles,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid,  may  be  exported, 
and  the  duty  drawn  back  ;  but  no  drawback  (hall  be  allowed  on  the 
exportation  of  any  foreign  candles  imported. 

It  is  obfervable,  in  optics,  that  the  flame  of  two  candles  joined 
gives  a  much  ftronger  light  than  both  of  them  feparate. 

Candles,  medicinal,  candela f  /males,  are  compofitions  of  odorir 
ferous,  aromatic,  and  inflammable  matters,  as  benzoin,  flora*, 
olibanum,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  mixed  up  with  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  and  formed  into  maffes  in  lhape  of  candles.  The  effluvia 
and  odours  whereof,  when  burnt,  are  fuppofed  to  be  falutary  to  the 
bread,  &c. 

Candles  for  caruncles  of  the  urinary  paffage,  are  made  of  wax  and 
turpentine  melted,  and  wicks  dipt  into  the  Came,  till  brought  to  the 
due  thicknefs  ;  then  fmeared  over  with  an  unguent  of  cerufs,  and 
precipitate  and  butter  of  antimony ;  to  be  thrutt  up  the  yard  till 
they  reach  the  caruncula.  See  Bougie.  , 

Candle -tree,  in  the  Well  Indies,  a  tree  of  whofe  fruit,  boiled  to 
a  thick  fat  confidence,  are  made  good  candles.  It  feeros  to  be  the 
fame  as  the 

Can  dl  E-berry- tree,  the  Englifh  name  for  a  fpecies  of  myrtle 
common  in  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Britilh  colonies  iu 
America.  It  has  it’s  name  from  a  fort  of  green  wax,  extracted  from 
the  berries  by  boiling,  and  of  which  they  make  candles. 

Ca n DLE-wood,  flips  of  pine  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  fingqr, 
ufed  in  New  England,  and  other  provinces,  to  burn  inftead  of  can¬ 
dles,  giving  a  very  good  light.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Tortuga 
ifle  ufe  flips  of  yellow  fantal  wood  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which 
yields  a  clear  flame,  though  of  a  green  colour. 

Candle,  fale  or  autlion  by  inch  of,  is  when  a  fmall  piece  of  can¬ 
dle  being  lighted,  the  by-flanders  are  allowed  to  bid  for  the  merchan¬ 
dize  that  is  felling  ;  but  the  moment  the  candle  is  out,  the  commo¬ 
dity  is  adjudged  to  the  laft  bidder.  Sec  the  article  Inch  of  candle. 

There  is  alfo  an  excommunication  by  inch  of  candle,  when  the 
finner  is  allowed  to  come  to  repentance  while  a  lighted  candle  conti¬ 
nues  burning;  but  after  it  is  confuted,  he  remains  excommuni¬ 
cated  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

CANDLEMAS,  a  feaft  of  the  church  held  on  ihe  fecond  day  of 
February,  in  honour  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Chriflians,  who  on  that 
day  ufed  abundance  of  lights  both  in  their  churches  and  proceffions, 
iri  memory,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  our  Saviour’s  being  on  that  day.  de¬ 
clared,  by  Simon,  “  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.” 

•In  imitation  of  this  cuftom,  the  Roman  catholics,  on  this  day, 
confecrate  all  the  tapers  and  candles  which  they  ufe  in  their  churches 
during  the  whole  year.  At  Rome  the  pope  performs  that  ceremony 
himfelf,  and  diflributes  wax- candles  to  the  cardinals  and  others,  who 
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carry  them  in  proceftion  through  the  great  hall  of  the  pope’s  palace. 
This  ceremony  was  prohibited  in  England  by  an  order  of  council  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1548. 

CANDLESTICK,  an  inftrument  to  hold  a  candle,  made  in 
different  forms,  and  of  all  forts  of  matter. 

The  golden  candlejiick  was  one  of  the  facred  utenfils  made  by 
Mofes  to  be  placed  in  the  jewifli  tabernacle.  It  was  made  of  ham¬ 
mered  gold,  *a  talent  in  weight.  It  confided  of  fevert  branches,  fup- 
ported  by  a  bafe  cr  foot.  Thefe  branches  were  adorned  at  equal 
diftances  with  fix  flowers,  like  lilies,  and  with  as  many  bowls  and 
knobs  placed  alternately.  Upon  the  flock,  and  fix  branches  of  the 
tandlejiick,  were  the  golden  lamps,  which  were  immoveable,  where¬ 
in  were  put  oil  and  cotton. 

Thefe  feven  lamps  were  lighted  every  evening,  and  extinguifhed 
every  morning.  The  lamps  had  their  tongs  or  fnuffers  to  draw  the 
cotton  m  or  out,  and  difhes  underneath  them  to  receive  the  fparks 
and  droppings  of  the  oil.  This  candlejiick  was  placed  in  the  ante, 
chamber  of  the  fanfluary,  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  ferved  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  altar  of  perfume,  and  the  table  of  the  fhew-bread. 

When  Solomon  had  bttdt  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  he  placed  in  it 
ten  golden  candlejiicks,  of  the  fame  form  as  that  defcribed  by  Mofes, 
five  on  the  north,  and  five  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Holy  of  holies. 
But  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  the  golden  candlejiick  was  again 
placed  in  the  temple,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  tabernacle  by 
Mofes.  This  facred  utenfil,  upon  the  deftruclion  of  the  temple  by 
the  Romans,  was  lodged  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Vefpa- 
fiart  ;  and  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  ff ill  to  be  feen  on  the  triumphal 
arch  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  on  which  Vefpalian’s  triumph 
is  delineated. 

Candlestick,  water ,  a  kind  of  fountain,  the  fpout  of  which  is 
failed  upon  a  pedeflal  in  form  of  a  large  balluftrade,  which  carries  a 
fmall  bafon,  like  a  table  or  Hand,  from  which  the  water  falls  into  a 
larger  bafon,  level  with  the  alleys  in  a  garden. 

CANDO,  Cundi,  or  Condi,  in  commerce,  a  long  meafure  for 
linen  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  at  Goa,  the  capital  of  the 
Ponuguefe  fettlement.  The  cando  of  Pegu  anfwers  to  the  Venetian 
ell.  '  . 

CANDOU,  in  botany,  a  tree  refetnbling  the  cork-tree,  ar.d  of 
the  height  of  the  walnut-tree.  It  bears  no  fruit.  The  trunk  is 
fungous,  and  lighter  than  cork,  and  the  bark  whitifh. 

CANDY,  or  Sugar  Candy,  is  fugar  diffolved,  and  cryflallized. 
But  the  operation  is  repeated,  if  the  Jugar-candy  be  defired  fine  and 
tranfparent.  The  red  fugar-  candy  is  made  from  the  Mufcovado  iu- 
gar,  the  yellow  from  the  CalTanado,  and  the  white  from  the  loaf- 
fiigar.  ' 

CANDYING,  the  art  of  preferving  fruits,  &c.  by  boiling  them 
in  fugar.  ♦ 

CANES,  make  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce.  Two  forts 
»re  imported,  viz.  walking,  and  rattan  canes. 

Canes,  walking ,  are  (aid  to  be  joints  of  the  roots  of  a  fort  of 
reed,  called  canna  Indica.  The  joints  are  made  ftrait  by  the  fire, 
which  occafions  thofe  (hades  or  clouds  frequently  feen  in  them. 
Owes  may  be  ftained  like  tortoife-fhell  by  a  mixture  of  aqua  fortis 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  laid  on  them  at  feveral  times,  over  live  coals,  to 
caufe  it  to  penetrate  the  deeper,  and  afterwards  giving  them  a  glofs 
with  a  little  foft  wax,  and  a  dry  cloth. 

Canes,  rattan,  are  a  fmaller  fort  brought  from  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  very  rough  ;  which,  when  fplit,  are  ufed  for  making  of  cane 
chairs.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  reed  called  rot  tang  Malabarica 
minor.  Being  ftruck  againft  each  other,  they  will  give  fire.  The 
Chinefe  make  cordage  of  them. 

Cane  -apple,  in  botany*  a  name  given  in  Ireland  to  the  arbutus, 
or  (Irawberry-tree.  See'ARBUTUS. 

Cane,  canna,  is  aifo  the  name  of  a  long  meafure,  which  differs 
according  to  the  feveral  countries  where  it  is  ufed. 

At  Naples,  the  cane  is  equal  to  feven  feet  i\  inches,  Englifh 
meafure ;  the  cane  of  Thouloufe  and  the  Upper  Languedoc,  is  equal 
to  the  vara  of  Arragon,  and  contains  five  teet  8a-  inches  ;  at  Mont¬ 
pellier,  in  Provence,  Dauphine,  and  the  Lower  Languedoc,  to  fix 
Englifh  feet  inches. 

CANELLA  alba,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fomc  call  the 
Cortex  IVinteranus ;  which  fee. 

CANENTES,  in  natural  hillory,  a  fpecies  of  foflile  anciently 
called  tubulus  marinus  concameraius,  and  by  late  authors  polylhalamium 
and  orthoccratitcs. 

CANkPHOR.®,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  virgins  who,  when  they 
became  marriageable,  prefented  certain  balkets  lull  of  little  curiofi- 
tics  to  Diana,  in  order  to  get  leave  to  depart  out  of  her  train,  and 
change  their  (late  of  life. 

The  Canephoree  were  alfo  two  virgins  of  quality  at  Athens,  kept 
in  Minerva’s  temple  in  the  Acropolis,  who,  at  the  feafl  of  the 
Panathenaea,  carried  bafkets  on  their  heads  with  fomething  (acret 
ormyflerious  therein,  and  delivered  to  them  by  the  priellefs. 

CANEPKORIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  ceremony  which  made 
part  of  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  virgins,  on  the  eye  of  their 
marriage  day. 

At  Athens,  the  canephorta  confided  in  this  :  that  the  maid,  con¬ 
ducted  by  her  father  and  mother,  went  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
carrying  with  her  a  bafket  full  of  prefents,  to  engage  the  goddefs  to 
make  the  marriage-date  happy  ;  or,  as  the  fcholialt  of  1  heocritus 
has  it,  the  bafket  was  intended  as  a'  kind  ot  honourable  amends 
made  to  that  goddefs,  the  proteftrix  of  virginity,  for  abandoning 
her  party  ;  or  a  ceremony  to  appeafe  her  wrath.  Suidas  calls  it  a 
fediyal  in  honour  of  Diana.  See  the  article  Canephor-e. 

Canephoria  is  alio  the  name  of  a  fedival  of  Bacchus,  cele¬ 
brated  particularly  by  the  Athenians,  on  which  the  young  maids 
catried  golden  balkets  full  of  fruit ;  which  bafkets  were  covered  to 
conceal  the  mydery  from  the  uninitiated. 
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h.dLwff’  utg)pt  a"d  other  Eafte,n  countries,  a  poor  fort  of 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  dfaUgers  and  travellers.  People  are 
accommodated  in  thefe  with  a  room  at  a  fmall  pnee,  but  wkh  no 

f  "?!r'eS ;i  f°  ,thr’  1e*c,‘P,i%'  die  room,  there  are  no  greater 
is  a  market  near  ”  1  ^  houfes  than  die  deferts,  but  that  there 

dedal ion<f  kr ty,e  g^y  bounds,  two  new  Con- 

Grefr  R  hrft  ,e‘bbll^ed  by  Hevehus,  between  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Bear,  and  Bootes  arm,  above  the  Coma  Berenices.  The  firft 

Theffonfm^beIrn?  that  "ex'the  Bear’s  tail ;  the  other  char  a. 

CAMP  r  23  W,hlch  Tycho  on'y  °b ferved  two. 

GANGA,  among  the  Clunefe,  a  wooden  clog,  borne  on  the 

neck,  by  way  of  pumfhment  for  divers  offences  ;  being  compofed  of 
wo  pieces  of  wood  notched,  to  receive  the  criminal’s  neck;  the 
oail  hes  on  his  fhouklers ;  and  is  more  or  lefs  heavy  according  to 

the  quality  of  his  offence.  Mod  of  them  weigh  50  or  60  pounds, 
lome  200.  r 

r'AMT A’  'n  bot?ny>  die  common  dinging-nettle. 

CANICULA,  in  ichthyology,  the  catulus  of  feveral  authors. 

Canicula  was  affothe  ancient  name  of  a  filhnow  called  by  the 
Italians  ‘aJ“ola.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  fqualus,  the  galias  cams  of  au- 
tuorS)  and  the  filh  called  the  tape,  in  Cornwall. 

Canicula,  in  adronomy,  is  a  name  applied  to  one  of  the  dars 
m  the  conuellation  Canis  major;  called  the  dog-ftar,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Sinus. 

Canicula  is  the  tenth  in  order  in  the  Britifti  catalogue;  in  Tycho’s 
and  Ptolemy  s,  it  is  the  fecond.  It  is  fituate  in  the  mouth  of  the 
condellation,  and  is  of  the  firft  magnitude ;  being  the  larged  and 
brighted  of  all  the  dars  in  the  heavens.  See  the  article  Canis  major . 

from  the  rifing  of  this  ftar,  the  ancients  reckoned  their  dies  ca- 
mcularts,  or  dog-days. 

CANICULAR  days,  commonly  called  dog-days,  2  certain  num- 
u  °J  dayS  Pr.eced'nS  anc*  enPuinS  die  heliacal  rifing  of  canicula,  or 
the  dog-ftar,  in  the  morning.  The  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  be¬ 
gan  their  year  at  therrifing  of  the  dog-dar,  reckoning  to  it’s  rife 
again  the  next  year,  which  is  called  the  annus  canarius.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  caufe  ot  the  fultry  weather  ufually  felt 
in  the  dog-days  ;  and  therefore  facrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  at 
it’s  rifing,  to  appeafe  it’s  wrath. 

.  The  dog-days  begin  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  end  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  from  Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  that  the  day 
the  canicula  rifes,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four,  dogs  begin  to 
grow  mad,  the  bile  increafes  and  irritates,  and  all  animals  grow 
languid  ;  and  that  the  difeafes  ordinarily  occasioned  in  men  by  it, 
are  burning  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  phrenfies. 

Canicular  year ,  the  Egyptian  natural  year,  called  by  them  the 
Sothic  year. 

Ephefiion  relates,  that  from  the  afpe£l  of  Candida,  it’s  habit  and 
colour,  the  Egyptians  drew  prognollics  concerning  the  rife  of  the 
Nile ;  and,  according  to  Floras,  predi&ed  the  future  (late  of  the 
year.  So  that  the  fird  rifing  of  this  ftar  was  yearly  obferved  with 
great  attention. 

CAN1CULUM,  or  Caniculus,  in  the  Byzantine  antiquities, 
a  golden  ftandilh,  or  ink-veftel,  decorated  with  precious  ftones, 
wherein  was  kept  the  facred  encaujium,  or  red  ink,  wherewith  the 
emperors  figned  their  decrees,  letters',  &c. 

CANICUM,  in  botany,  the  fmall  celandine,  or pilewort. 

CAN1NA  lappa,  the  ancient  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  the  apa- 
rine  or  goofe-giafs;  called  by  others  lappa  bounce,  lappa  canaria, 
lappa,  and  lappago.  See  the  article  Cleavers. 

CANINANA,  in  zoology,  1  he  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent 
found  in  America,  and  efteerned  one  of  the  lefs  poifonoiis  kinds. 
It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long,  and  is  green  on  the  back,  and  yel¬ 
low  on  the  belly-  It  feeds  on  eggs  and  fmall  birds  ;  the  natives  cut 
offit’s  head  and  tail,  and  eat  the  body  as  a  delicate  dilh. 

CANINE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  relates  to  clogs. 

Dr.  Lifter  accounts  for  the  cynical  appearances  in  the  hydrophobia 
from  a  fuppoiition,  that  the  patient  has  undergone  fomewhat  of  a 
transformation  into  the  canine  nature,  or  that  certain  @f  the  organi- 
cal  parts  of  his  body,  efpecialiy  the gula,  tongue,  &c.  are  difpofed 
after  the  manner  of  a  dog. 

Canine  laughter,  that  wherein  the  lips  are  drawn  far  back,  and 
the  mouth  much  extended. 

Canine  ligament,  is  that  whereby  the  prepuce  of  the  human 
penis  is  fattened  to  the  glans,  otherwife  called  the  frzenum. 

Canine  madnefs,  ufually  called  hydrophobia.  When,  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  clog,  the  patient  hath  a  defire  of  biting,  thediforder  is 
called  rabies.  See  Mania.  The  rabies  canina  is  never  without 
the  hydrophobia ,  but  the  latter  frequently  without  the  former. 

Canine  fulphur,  a  kind  of  native  fulphur,  intermixed  with 
earthy  or  (tony  matters.  It  is  found  near  Reggio,  and  thus  called 
becaufedogs  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  will  even  dig  it  out  of  the 

earth.  ,  ...  r 

CANINUS  mujculus,  the  fame  as  elevator  labn Jupenoru. 

Caninus  ferpens,  in  zoology,  a  fnake  that  flies,  like  our  dogs, 
at  every  thing  that  comes  in  it’s  way  :  fome  writeis  app*y  the  name 
to  the  mauballa  of  the  Ceylonefe. 

CANIS,  the  dog,  in  zoology,  a  well  known  and  very  compre- 
henfive  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  ferce. 

They  are  diftingufthed  from  the  other  genera  ot  this  order,  by 
the  number  of  their  teats,  or  paps,  which  in  the  dog  kind  are  ten, 
four  on  the  bread,  and  fix  on  the  belly:  add  to  this,  that  their  feet 
are  adapted  to  running ;  they  have  five  toes  on  the  fore  ones,  and 

four  on  the  hinder.  .  ... 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  dog  have  fix  upper  fore-teeth  ;  the  la¬ 
teral  ones  are  longer  than  the  others  ;  the  intermediate  ones  of  a 
lobated  figure.  There  are  alfo  fix  fore-teeth  in  the  lower-jaw,  of 
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yvhich  the  lateral  ones  are  lobated  ;  the  canine  teeth  are  Angle  and 
incurvated  ;  the  grinders  are  fix  or  feven  in  number. 

The  fneues  are  the  common  dog,  the  wolf.,  the  hyana,  me  fox, 
the  alopex,  the  lagopus,  the  jack  all,  ox  lupus  aureus,  the  Mexican  dog, 
or  American  mountain  cat ,  with  a  tail  bent  downwards,  and  an  alh- 
colourcd  body,  variegated  with  brown  and  yellow  fpots  ;  and  the 

Canis  major,  the  great  dog,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere*  confiding,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
of  x8  ftars  ;  according  to  that  ol  Tycho,  ot  13  ;  but  Mr.  r  i  ami  teed 
has  enumerated  32.  Among  them  is  a  famous  ftar,  of  the  fiat 
magnitude,  called  Syrius,  or  the  great  dog  (far. 

Canis  minor,  the  little  dog,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  or  the 
northern  hemifpliere.  In  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  the  canis  minor  com¬ 
prehends  x  7  liars;  in  Tycho’s,  live  ;  in  Hevelius  s,  thirteen  ,  an 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  fourteen.  Among  thefe  is  a  remarxa  le 
liar,  of  the  firft  magnitude,  called  Procyon,  and  Canicula. 

Canis  carchariuy ,  a  name  given  by  naturalifts  to  the  lamia,  or 

white  (hark.  See  Plate  58.  .  ' 

Canis galeus,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  fifh  of  the  (hark 
kind.  It  has  three  rows  of  extremely  lliarp  teeth  ;  the  eyes  are 
fmall  for  the  lize  of  the  filh,  the  pupils  are  proportionably  fmall,  and 
the  iris  of  a  fine  bright  filver  colour,  with  a  caft  of  blue  or  gfeen. 

It  is  brought  to  market  in  Rome,  and  is  fumetimes  caught  ado  on 
our  own  coads,  as  about  Penzance  in  Cornwall.  It  is  greedily 
fond  of  human  flefh,  and  will  venture  to  leap  even  upon  the  fhore 

Canis  volans ,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  bat,  called  by  Linnaeus 
vefpertilio  cauda  nulla,  the  bat  without  a  tail. 

CANKER,  a  fpeck  made  by  a  fharp  humour,  which  gnaws  the 
flefh  almoft  like  a  caudic  ;  very  common  in  the  mouths  ot  children. 
Canker  alfo  implies  a  gangrene,  or  beginning  mortification. 
Canker  is  alfo  a  difeafe  which  frizes  the  ears  of  dogs. 

Canker,  in  hawks,  breeds  in  the  throat  and  tongue,  occafioned 
by  foul  feeding.  It  is  cured  by  walhing  the  mouth  with  honey  and 
white-wine  boiled  together  ;  then  brewing  chervil-powder  upon  it. 

Canker,  ' among  farriers,  a  fmall  fpeck,  occafioned  by  fome 
corrofive  humour. 

This  didemper  often  attacks  the  foot  of  a  horfe,  and  generally 
proceeds  from  thrulhes,  when  they  prove  rotten  and  putrid,  though 
many  other  caufes  may  produce  this  diforder.  The  method  ufed  by 
farriers  for  the  cure  is  generally  with  hot  oils,  fuch  as  vitriol,  aqua 
fertis,  and  butter  of  antimony,  which  are  very  proper  to  keep  down 
the  rifing  flefh,  and  fhould  be  ufed  daily  till  the  fungus  is  fuppreffed, 
when  once  in  two  days  will  be  fufficient,  brewing  red  precipitate 
powder  over  the  new  grown  flefh,  till  the  foie  begins  to  grow. 

There  is  one  great  error  committed  often  in  this  cure,  which  is, 
in  not  having  fufficient  regard  to  the  hoof ;  for  it  fhould  not  only  be 
cutoff,  wherever  it  prefles  upon  the  tender  parts,  but  fhould  be 
kept  foft  with  linfeed  oil ;  and  as  often  as  it  is  drelfed,  bathe  the 
hoof,  all  round  the  coronet,  with  chamber-lye.  Purging  is  very 
proper  to  complete  the  cure. 

If  the  didemper  continues  long  uncured,  it  fo  feflers  and  putrifies 
the  part,  as  to  eat  to  the  very  bone  ;  and  if  it  happens  to  come  upon 
the  tongue,  will  cut  it  afunder  ;  lighting  upon  themofe,  it  devours 
the  griftle  through. 

CANKER-aiMv/i.  Seethe  article  Scarab.tus. 

Ca  nker  in  trees,  a  term  ufed  by  our  farmers  to  exprefs  a  wound 
or  blemiffi  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  does  not  heal  up  by  nature, 
but  will  increafe  and  damage^  if  not  endanger  the  whole  tree. 
Thefe  wounds  are  fometimes  occafioned  by  accidents,  as  blows,  or 
by  the  branches  of  one  tree  galling  another  by  the  motion  they  are 
put  into  by  the  winds ;  if  this  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  offending  branch 
mud  be  cut  off,  or  drawn  another  way,  or  elfe  all  remedies  are 
vain. 

The  wound  mud  be  cut  and  enlarged  every  way  to  the  quick,  and 
all  the  decayed  wood  mud  be  taken  clean  out ;  then  the  whole  inter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  wound  mud  be  rubbed  over  with  tar  mingled  with 
oil ;  and  after  this  it  mud  be  filled  up  with  clay  and  horfe-dung 
mixed  together,  or  with  horfe-dung  alone,  which  many  ebeem  belt 
of  all ;  in  this  cafe  the  dung  muft.be  bound  over  with  a  rag  :  hogs- 
dung  is  by  many  preferred  to  horfe-dung  for  this  purpofe;  and  it  is 
proper  to  add  to  this  application  the  keeping  of  the  roots  cool  and 
moift,  by  laying  fern  and  nettles  about  them.  If  the  canker  be  only 
in  one  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  the  ffiorteft  way  is  to  cut  off  the 
bough  at  once  ;  if  that  be  a  large  one,  it  fhould  be  cut  off  at  fome 
didance  from  the  body  of  the  tree;  but  if  a  fmall  one,  it  ffiould  be 
cut  off  dole.  The  adding  a  coat  of  dung,  and  pond  or  river  mud, 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  if  they  are  fubjed  to  this  from  their  Hand¬ 
ing  in  a  dry  barren  land,  as  isoften  the  cafe,  is  a  very  good  cure. 

CANNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
monopetalous,  and  divided  into  fix  parts.  The  lacinice  are  lanceo- . 
lated,  cohering  at  the  hafes,  of  which  the  three  exterior  ones  are 
ered  ;  the  three  interior  ones  are  longer  than  thefe,  and  two  of  them 
areered,  and  one  reflex.  The  fruit  is  a  roundiffi,  fcabrons,  coro¬ 
nated,  trifulcated  capfule,  with  three  cells  and  three  valves,  con¬ 
taining  fome  globofe  feeds. 

Canna,  in  ancient  pharmacy  and  botany,  was  the  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  or,  according  to  others-,  the  cajjia  fijlula. 

CANNEL-csrt/,  a  bituminous  mineral,  found  in  fevcral  parts  6f 
England,  particularlyin  Lancafhire;  where  it  is  humt  as  common 
fuel ;  though  it  is  often  worked  up  into  toys,  and  utenlils  of  various 
kinds,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  jet,  with  which  it  has  often  been 
confounded.  ..  ■ 

In  difpofing  of  it  for  fire,  regard  is  had'  to  the  grain.  If  they 
would  havc.it  burn  flow',  they  lay  it  flat-wife  on  the  fire;  if  clear, 
they  fet  it  edge-wife,  in  which  cafe  it  burns  as  light  as  a  candle.  . 


C ANNEQU i N S ,  a  fpecies  of  coiton-Iinem,  imported  from  tfie 
Eaft  indies,  anu  principally  ufed  in  file  Guinea  trade.  They  are. 
about  eight  ells  long,  and  are  folded  (q  iare- wife-. 

CAN  N,EVA,ROLA,  in  zoology,  a  bird  called  by  fome  the  leffer 
r,ed  fparrow  ;  by  others ,  ficedula  cannabma ;  and,  by  Mr.  Ray, 
pt lifer  arundinaceus  minor . 

CANNIBAL*  an  anthropophagus,  or  man  eater. 

CANNOCR,  or  Canno T-y/W*  a  bafe  fort  of  iron  ore,  in 
Statfordlhire  mines,  of  which  they  make  the  worft  metal.  . 

CANNON.  See  the  article  Artillery,  for  information. 

Cannons,  ordinary,  are  thofe  of  32  calibers  for  a  culverin* 

Cannons,  extraordinary,  are  from  32  to  48  or  50  calibers. 

Cannon,  b.Jlard ,  are  thofe  flitn ter. than  ordinary  ;  viz.  culver 
rins  from  32  to  26  calibers.  The  longer  dnes  are  called  flings, 
drakes ,  &c.  and  the  ihorter,  cuts. 

Cannons,  reinforced  or  fortified,  thofe  which  have  their  metar  at 
the  touch-hole  one  diameter  thicker,  in  the  middle  five  or  fix  eighths, 
and  at  the  neck  three-eighths.  * 

Cannon,  Jhip,  are  (Longer  in  metal  than  thofe  ufed  by  land,  on 
account  of  their  being  often  charged  with  chain-lhct. 

Cannon  of  courje,  or  Chafe- Cannon,  in  a  galley,  is  the  larged, 
middlemoft,  and  moft  effective  ot  the  guns  placed  in  the  prow,  or; 
chafe  of  the  veil'd,  carrying  a  (hot  of. 33  or  341b.  weight.  .  . .  (J 

Cannon  mouth  of  a  bit,  in  the  manege,  a  long  round  piece  of 
iron,  fometimes  com  poled  of  two  pieces  coupled  together,  and  bent 
in  the  middle.  Seethe  article  Bit. 

Cannon  mauths„\n  the  menage, -are  to  keep  a  horfe  in  fubjec- 
tion  :  they  rife  gradually  towards  tire  middle,  and  afeend  toward* 
the  palate,  that  the  void  (pace  left  underneath  may  afford  a  liberty  to 
the  tongue  .  ; 

CANNONADE,  is  the  application  of  artillery,  for  fcizfng  or 
deftroying  a  (hip,  battery,  Ac.  .  . 

CANNULA,  in  furgery,,  a, tube  made  of  different  metals,  prin¬ 
cipally  of  lilver  and  lead,  but  fometimes  of  iroA-  See  Plate  1 29, 


fig.  3,  4.,  ...  n  ! 

They  are  introduced  into  hollow  ulcers,  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
difeharge  of  pus,  or  any  other  fubflanee;  or  into  wounds,  either  ac¬ 
cidental  or  aitificial,  of  the  large  cavities,  as  the  thorax. ot  abdomen : 
they  are  ufed  in  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  and  by  fome,  altep 
cutting  for  the  (tone,  as  a  drain  for  the  urine.  ■  ■  r 

•  Other  cannulas  are  ufed  for  introducing  cauteries,  either  a£tual  or 
potential,  in  hollow  parts,  in  order  to  guard  the  parts  adjacent  to 
that  to  be  cauterized  from  injury.  They  are  of  various  figures; 
fome  being  oval,  fome  round,  and  others  crooked.  ■  , 

Cannula,  in  church  hiftory,  was  a*  tube  of  filver,  or  other  me¬ 
tal,  wherein  were  put  the  relics,  which  the  pope  lent  as  prefents  to 
princes,  See. 

Cannula  was  likevvife  a  fort  of  fiphon,  through  which  they 
fucked  the  wine  in  the  euqharift. 

CANOE,  a  fort  of  boat  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed; 
and  fometimes  compofed  of-  feveral  pieces  of  the  bark  fewed 
together.  ■!  \ 

They  are  ufed  on  various  occafions,  as  filhing,  paffage,  trade,  Ac. 
and  are  of  feveral  iizes,  according  to  the  different  uies  (or  which 
they  are  defigned  in  different  countries.  They  are  generally  rowed 
with  paddles,  which  are  pieces  of  light  wood,  nearly  refembling  a 
corn  (hovel ;  and  inllead  of  moving  the  paddle  horizontally  like  an 
oar,  they  row  perpendicularly:  the  (mall  oiics  are  very  nairow,  havr 
ing  only  room  for  one  perfon  in  breadth,  and  eight  or  ten  lengthwife. 
They  very  rarely  carry  fail,  unlefs  when  going  before  the  wind;  and 
their  fails  are  made  of  a  fort  of  rulhes  or  iilk-grafs;  they  feldom 
have  any  rudder,  the  w-ant  of  which  is  fupplied  by  a  dexterous  ma¬ 
nagement  of  tile  hind-oars  :  the  Indians  who  navigate  them  are  very 
expert  in  rowing  uniformly,  and  in  balancing  them  properly  with 
their  bodies,  which  would  be  difficult  for  a  (hunger  to  do,  how  well 
accuftomed  foever  to  the  conducting  of  our  boats,  on  account  ot  ihe 
extreme  lightnefs  of  thq  (anots,  and  their  aptnefs  to  be  overturned. 
The  negroes  in  Guinea,  and  even  many  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  uletliem. 
The  American-  Indians,  when  they  are  nccellirated  to  land  on  account 
of  a  water- fall,  or  other  occafion,  carry  their  canoes  on  their  heads 
or  llioulders,  til!  they  arrive  at  fume  place  where  they  may  again  be 
laurfehed.  See  Portlock’s  New  Colle&iorv  of  Voyages,  Ac. 

In  the  Repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  is  the  model  of  a  Green¬ 
land  canoe,  covered  with  foal -(kins,  and  refembling  a  great  bladder; 
fo  that  however  the  waves  dalh  over  it,  the  perlon  who  manages  it 
(its  fafe.  , 

CANON,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  a  perfon  who  pofleffes  a  revenue 
allotted  for  the  periormance  of  divine  lervice  in  a  cathedral-  or  colle¬ 
giate  church. 

Canons  were  originally  only  priefts,  or  inferior  ecclefiaftics,  who 
lived  in  community,  redding  near  the  cathedral  church,  to  aflid  the 
biftiPp,  depending  intirely  (-11  his  will,  fupported  by  the  revenues  ot 
his  bifhopric,  and  living  in  the  fyme  houfe  as  his  doinellics  or  coun- 
fellors,  Ac.  By  degrees,  thefe  communities  of  priells,  lhakingoff 
their  dependence,  formed  fep^rate  bodies;  in  time  they  freed  them- 
felves  from  their  rules,  and  at  length  ceafed  to  live  in  a  community. 
It  is  maintained,  that  the  colleges  of  canons,  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  each  cathedral,  we^e  not  in  the  ancient  church,  but  are  of 
modern  appointment. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  when,  a  perfon  is  promoted  to  the  office  of 
a  canon,  he  mult  he  prefented  in  a  very  ceremonious  manner  to  the 
chapter,  who  affemble  in  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  receive  him  ;  he 
kill'es  the  altar  thrice,  alter  which  he  gives  and  takes  his  place  in  the 
choir  ;  he  afterwards  makes  his  con fe (lion  of  faith  aloud,  and  (wears 
to  obferve  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and.  his  holint-fs  the  pope  ; 
being  thus.  folemnly  inftalled,  he  is  authorized  to  aililt  at  the  chap¬ 
ter,  to-chant  the  office  o(  the  choir,  Ac. 

■  Canons 
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Canons  arc  of  various  kinds  ;  as, 

Canons,  cardinal ,  which  are  thofe  attached,  and,  as  the  Latins  \ 
call  it,  incardinati  to  a  church,  as  a  prieft  is  to  a  pariih. 

■  Canons,  domicel/ary ,  were  young  canons ,  who,  not  being  in  or¬ 
ders,  had  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 

Canons,  edfefl ative,  were  fitch  as,  without  having  any  revenue 
or  prebend,  had  the  title  and  dignities  of  canons ,  a  Voice  m  the  chap¬ 
ter,  and  a  place  in  the  choir  ;  till  fuch  time  as  a  prebend  fhould 

fall  ‘  . 

Canons,  foreign, .  fuch  as  did  not  officiate  in  the  canonries  to 
which  they  belonged.  To  thefe  were  oppofed  manfionary  canons. 

Canons,  lay  or  honorary ,  fuch  among  the  laity  as  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  fome  chapter  of  canons. 

Canons,  regular ,  thofe  who  Hill  live  in  community,  and  who, 
like  religious,  have,  to  the  praftice  of  their  rules,  added  the  folemn 
profeffion  of  vows.  The  canons  fubfifted  in  their  fimplicity  till  the 
i ith  or  12th  century. 

Canons,  tertiary ,  thofe  who  had  only  a  third  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  canonic  ate. ' 

Canon,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  law,  rule,  or  regulation  of 
the  polity  and  difdp'line  of  a  church,  made  by  councils  either  general, 
national,  or  provincial. 

Canons,  apojlolical ,  a  colleftion  of  ecclefiaftical  laws,  which, 
though  very  ancient,  weie  not  left  us  by  the  apoflles.  They  were 
indeed  called  canons  of  the  apoftles;  but  this  means  no  more  than 
that  they  were  made  by  bilhops  who  lived  foon  after  the  apoltles, 
and  were  called  apoftoli cat  men.  They  confift  of  regulations, 
which  a«yee  with  the  diftipline  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries. 

The  Greeks  generally  count  eighty-five;  but  the  Latins  receive 
onlv  fifty,  nor  do  they  obferve  all  thefe. 

Canon  of /capture,  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  the  infpired  writings; 
or  fuch  books  of  the  Bible  as  are  called  canonical ,  becaufe  they  are 
in  the  number  of  thofe  books  which  are  looked  on  as  facred,  in  op- 
prffition  to  thofe  which  either  are  not  acknowledged  as  divine  books, 
or  are  rejected  as  heretical  and  fpurious,  and  are  called  apocryphal. 

The  ancient  canon,  or  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  was  made  by  the  Jews,  and  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  Ezra  ; 
w  ho  is  faid  to  have  diftributed  them  into  the  law,  the  prophets,  and 
the  hagiographa,  or  pfalms,  &c.  to  which  our  Saviour  alludes,  Luke 
xxiv.  44^  The  fame  divilion  isalfo  mentioned  by  Jofephus,  cont. 
Appion. 

As  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that 
the  four  Evangelifts,  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  all  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  firft  Epiftles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  canonical  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  churches  in 
ail  times;  the  Epiftle  of  St.  James,  that  of  St.  Jude,  the  fecond 
Epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  of  St.  John, 
were  not  received  by  all  the  churches  from  the  beginning,  as  cano¬ 
nical';  but  have  fince  been  acknowledged  as  genuine,  together  with 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  therefore  admitted  into  the  canon. 

We  mult  obferve.  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament  was  nei¬ 
ther  fettled,  by  any  fynody  or  llngle  authority  :  this  colledlion  was 
formed  upon  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  churches,  who,  by 
conftant  tradition,  Teaching  to  the  apoftolical  age,  had  received  fuch 
a  number  of  them  as  were  written  by  infpired  authors.  See  Bible. 

Canon,  pafchal,  a  table  of  the  moveable  feafts,  (hewing  the  day 
of  Eafter,  and  the  other  feafts  depending  on  it,  for  a  cycle  of  nine¬ 
teen  years. 

Canon,  in  monadic  orders*  a  book  wherein  the  religious  of  every 
convent  have  a  fair  tranfcript  of  the  rules  of  their  order,  frequently 
read  among  them,  as  their  local  ftatutes. 

Canon  is  all'o  u fed  for  the  catalogue  of  faints  acknowledged  and 
canonized  in  the  Romifh  church. 

Canon  of  mafs,  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  name  of  a  prayer  j 

which  the  prieft  reads  low  to  himfelf,  the  people  kneeling.  In  this 
part  of  the  mafs,  the  prieft  particularly  mentions  fome  perfons  for 
whom  he  is  going  to  offer  the  facrifices,  and  prays  to  God  for  the  • 
redemption  of  their  fouls,  the  hopes  of  their  falvation,  &c. 

Canon,  in  mufic,  a  ihort  compofition  of  two  or  more  parts,  in 
which  one  leads,  and  the  other  follows  :  or  it  is  a  line  of  any  length, 
fhewing,  by  it’s  divifions,  how  mufical  intervals  are  diftinguilhed 
according  to  the  ratios,  or  proportions,  that  the  founds  terminating 
the  intervals  bear  one  to  another,  when  conhdered  according  to  theii 
degree  of  being  acute  or  grave. 

Canon  likewife  denotes  a  mufical  compofition,  in  which  the 
parts  follow  each  other  in  the  fame  melody  and  intervals. 

Canon  e  chiuro,  or  canone  in  cerpo ,  in  mufic,  a  perpetual  figure 
writ  upon  one  line  with  fome  maiks,  to  lhew  when  the  parts  that 

imitate  are  to  begin  and  end.  ,  f  , 

Canone  al Jofpiro,  in  mufic,  a  canon,  the  parts  of  which  lucceed 
each  other  by  a  Jofpiro,  that  is,  the  time  of  a  crotchet. 

Canon,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  &c.  is  a  rule  to  folve  all  things 
of  the  fame  nature  with  ihe  prefent  inquiry  :  thus,  every  laft  ftep  o 
an  equation  in  algebra,  is  fuch  a  canon  ;  and  if  turned  into  words,  is 
a  rule  to  folve  all  queftions  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  propoied. 

Canon,  natural,  of  triangles,  is  a  table  of  fines,  tangents,  and  te- 
cants  together  :  fo  called,  becaufe  ferving  principally  tor  the  iolu- 

tion  of  triangles.  ’  .  ,  c 

Canon,  artificial,  of  triangles,  is  a  table  wherein  the  logarithms  of 
fines  and  tangents  are  laid  down.  Sec  Sine,  under  whic  artic  e 
the  method  of  conftrufting  the  natural  and  artificial  canon  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  moft  copious  manner  poftible.  r 

Canon -la-w,  a  collection  of  ecclefiaftical  laws,  ferving  as  t  te  ru  c 

and  meafure  of  church  government.  ,  , 

The  power  of  making  laws  was  exerc.ifcd  by  the  churc  ot  ore 

the  Roman  empire  became  Chi iftiari.  I  fie canon-Uf  1  ^°’,aine- 
threughout  the  Welt,  till  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  collection  of 
canons  made  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  in  54O,  the  capitularies  o  iai- 
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Jem  ague,  and  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  from  Siricius  to  Anaf- 
tafius. 

I  he  canon -law,  even  when  papa!  authority  was  at  it’s  height  in 
England,  was  of  no  force  when  it  was  found  to  contr.idift  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  king,  the  laws,  flatutesj  and  cuftcms  of  the  realm, 
or  the  doftrine  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  The  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  fee  of  Rome  in  England,  was  founded  on  the 
canon-Y&ve  ;  and  this  created  quarrels  beiween  the  kings  and  fe- 
veral  archbifhops  and  prelates,  who  adhered  to  the  papal  ufurpa- 
tion. 

Befides  the  foreign  canons,  there  were  feveral  laws  and  confti- 
tutions  made  here  for  the  government  of  the  church;  but  all  thefe 
received  their  force  from  the  royal  aftent ;  and  if  at  any  time  the 
ecclefiaftical  courts  did,  by  their  fentence,  endeavour  to  enforce 
obedience  to  fuch  canons ,  the  courts  at  common  law,  upon  com¬ 
plaints  made,  would  grant  prohibitions.  The  authority  veiled  in 
the  church  of  England  of  making  canons,  was  afcertaio.cd  by  the 
ftatute.  of  Henry  VIII.  commonly  called  the  aft  of  the  clergy’s 
fubrniflion;  by  which  they  acknowledged,  that  the  convocation 
had  been  always  affembled  by  the  king’s  writ  ;  fo  that  though  the 
power  of  making  canons  refided  in  the  clergy,  met  in  convocation, 
their  force  was  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  king’s  aftenting  to, 
and  confirming  theim 

The  old  canons  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of  James  I.*  when 
the  clergy  being  affembled  in  convocation,  the  king  gave  them 
leave  to  treat. and  confult  upon  canons,  which  they  did,  and  pre- 
fented  them  to  the  king,  who  gave  them  the  royal  aflent  :  thefe 
were  a  col  left  ion  out  of  the  feveral.  preceding  canons  and  injunc¬ 
tions.  Some  of  thefe  canons  are  now  obfofete.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  feveral  canons  were  pafled  by  the  clergy  in  convo¬ 
cation. 

CANONARCBA,  or  Canon'archus,  a  dignity  in  the  Greek 
church,  anfwering  to  the  precentpr  in  the  Latin,  or  chanter  in  the 
Engiifh  church. 

Canoness,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a  woman  who  enjoys  a 
prebend,  affixed  by  the  foundation,  to.  maids,  without  their  being 
obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  or  make  any  vows, 

Canonesses  of  St.  Align  fine,  or  Regular  CanonESSES,  a 
kind  of  religious,  who  follow  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  of  which 
there  are  various  congregations. 

CANONICA,  in  philofophy,  an  appellation  given  by  Epicurus 
to  his  doftrine  of  logic,  fordirefting  the  underftanding  in  the  pur- 
fuit  and  knowledge  of  truth. 

The  great  canon  or  principle  of  Epicurus’s  logic  is,  that  the  fenfes 
are  never  deceived  ;  and  therefore,  that  every  fenfation,  or  percep¬ 
tion  of  an  appearance,  is  true. 

Canonica  was  alfo  anciently  applied  to  the  art  of  mufic. 

Canonica  Likewife  denotes  that  fpecies  of  mufic,  which  dees 
not  determine  the  intervals  of  found  by  the  ear,  but  by  canon,  or 
Itretched  chord.  See  the  article  Canon. 

CANONICAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  canon  ;  or  fomething  regular- 

Canonical  is  alfo  more  peculiarly  applied  to  thofe  fcriptural 
writings,  which  have  been  received  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and 
praftice. 

Divines  generally  hold,  that  thofe  books  only  of  the  New  1  eU 
tament  are  to  be  accounted  canonical,  which  were  either  written 
by  the  infpired  apoftles,  or  at  lead  approved  and  authorized  by 
them.  The  Jews  allow  of  no  book  for  canonical,  but  thole  written 
before,  or  foon  after,  the  return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
when  the  gift  of  prophecy  ceafed  among  them. 

Canonical  is  alfo  applied  to  the  catholic  or  general  epiftles  n» 

the  New  Teftament.  _  . 

Canonical  likewife  included  all  the  officers  and  minifters  01  3 

church  or  monafterv. 

Canonical  horfes,  an  ancient  tax  whereby  certain  provinces 
were  obliged  to  furnifh  the  emperor  with  horfes. 

Ca  nonical  hours,  are  ftated  times  of  the  day,  in  the  Romi.li 
church,  for  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion;  fuch  as  mat  tins, 
lauds,  vefpers,  &c.  Our  canonical  hours  for  marriage  are  from  eight 

to  twelve  at  noon.  ,  . 

Canonical  injlitution,  a  regular  and  legal  cokation  to  a  bene¬ 
fice,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  canon  law. 

Canonical  letters,  were  a  fort  of  teftimomals  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  anciently  Cent  by  the  bifhops  and  clergy  to  each  other  U> 
keep  up  catholic  communion,  and  diftmguiffi  orthodox  Chn I 
tians  from  Arian  and  other  heretics  ;  fuch  were  the  dmufloiy  and 
recommendatory  letters,  &c.  See  the  article  Dimissory. 

Canonical  liberty,  a  freedom  enjoyed  by  ancient  churches,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  papal  hierarchy  :  fuch  is  that  called  by  the  french 

the  Galilean  liberty.  ' 

Canonical  life,  a  kind.of  medium  rule  of  living  between  the 

Canonical  obedience,  that  fubrniflion  enjoined  by  - 

fiaflical  laws,  to  be.  paid  by.  the  inferior  clergy  to  their  bilhops,  Re. 

CANOSICAL/X.  an  allotment, ,.:ade  by  the  canons,  ot  the 

effects  of  a  perfon  deceafed  to  the  parifh  church. 

CAM.mcAL  jhnfc  Which  the  church  nra,  rnfl.ft  i 

as  excommunication,  penance,  falling,  alms,  dec.  ■ 

Canonical  fins,  thofe  capital  and  mortal  ;  efpecially  1  oary, 

adultery*  murder,  herefy,  fchifm. 

CANONICUM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  tax  or  tn-. 

bl  Canonicum,'  in. the  Greek  church,  denoted  fees  paid  by  the 
clergy  to  their  prelates,  for  degrees  of  promotion 

Canonicum  alfo  implies  a  due- of  the  firfl  fruits  paid  by  the 
their  bifhops  or  priells.  Ir  was  afleffcd  according 


Greek  laity  to . -  -  c  ...  .  „ 

to  (he  number  of  houfes  or  chimmes  in  a  town,  N<-. 


CANONIST 


CAN 
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CANONIST,  a  perfon  (killed  in,  or  who  makes  profeflion  of 
the  canon  daw;  which  fee.  Canonijh  and  civilians  are  ufually 

combined  in  the  fame  perfons.  .  .  '  ; 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romilh  church,  by 
which  perfons  deceafed  are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  faints. 

It  fucceeds  beatification.  . 

Before  a  beatified  perfon  is  canonized,  the  qualifications  oi  the 
candidate  are  ftri&ly  inquired  into,  in  fome  conliftories  held  for 
that  pnrpofe ;  after  which  one  of  the  conliftorial  advocates,  in  the 
pvefence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  makes  the  panegyric  of  the 
perfon  who  is  to  be  proclaimed  a  faint,  and  gives  a  particular  de¬ 
tail  of  his  life  and  miracles ;  which  done,  the  holy  lather  decrees 
his  canonisation,  and  appoints  the  day.  .  _ 

On  the  day  of  canonization ,  the  pope  officiates  in  white,  and  theif 
eminences  are  dreffed  in  the  fame  colour.  St.  Peter  s  church  is  hung 
with  rich  tapeftry,  upon  which  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of  the 
prince  or  (late  requiring  canonization,  are  embroidered  in  gold  and 
iilver.  An  infinite  number  of  lights  blaze  all  roundNthe  church, 
which  is  crowded  with  pious  fouls,  who  wait  with  a  devout  pa¬ 
tience,  till  the  new  faint  has  made  his  public  entry,  as  it  were,  in¬ 
to  paradife,  that  they  may  offer  up  their  petitions  to  him,  without 

danger  of  being  rejcded.  ... 

The  following  maxim,  with  regard  to  canonization,  is  now  ob- 
ferved,  though  it  hath  not  been  followed  above  a  century,  viz.  not 
to  enter  into  the  inquiries  prior  to  canonization,  till  fifty  years,  at 
leaff,  after  the  death  of  the  perfon  to  be  canonized.  By  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  canonization,  it  appears  that  this  rite  of  the  moden  Ro¬ 
mans  has  fomething  in  it  very  like  the  apotheofis  or  deification  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  in  all  probability  owes  it  s  rife  to  it ; 
at  lead,  feveral  ceremonies  of  the  lame  nature  are  confpicuous  in 
both. 

CANONRY,  the  benefice  filled  by  a  canon.  It  differs  from  a 
prebend,  in  that  the  prebend  may  fubfift  without  the  canonical ; 
whereas  the  canonicate  is  infeparable  from  the  prebend:  again, 
the  rights  of  fuffrages,  and  other  privileges,  are  annexed  to  the  ca¬ 
nonicate,  and  not  to  the  prebend. 

CANOPUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude 
in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern  hcmifphere. 
See  Argo. 

The  longitude  of  Canopus ,  as  given  by  Halley,  for  the  year 
iyco,  is  io°  52’  of  Cancer,  and  it’s  fouthern  latitude,  720  49’* 
F.  Noel,  in  1697,  found  it’s  right  afcenfion  93°  54',  it’s  declination 
fouthwards,  5 2°  29'.  F.  Feuille,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
in  eg,  obferved  the  declination  of  Canopus  520  F*  T  homas, 

in  January,  1682,  found  the  declination  520  31'  33",  it’s  right 
afcenfion  930  32'  20",  longitude,  8°  52',  of  Cancer,  latitude 
fouthern,  750  55'. 

CANOPY,  a  magnificent  covering,  raifed  above  in  altar,  throne, 
chair  of  date,  pulpit,  and  the  like. 

The  word  canopy  comes  from  the  Greek,  Kuvczsew,  a  net  fpread 
over  beds  to  keep  off  the  gnats,  from  uwvsvh,  a  gnat. 

CANOSA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fqualus,  or 
fhark,  called  in  Englilh,  the  fmooth  or  unptickly  hound- tilh.  See 
the  article  Squ  alus. 

CANQUES,  a  fort  of  cotton  cloth  made  in  China,  which  they 
wear  next  their  flein,  and  is  properly  their  Ihirt. 

CANSCHY,  in  botany,  a  tree  in  Japan,  from  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  country  make  their  paper. 

CANSTRIS1US,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church,  whofe  btrfi- 
nefs  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  patriarch’s  pontifical  vedments,  affid 
in  robing  him,  and,  during  mafs,  to  hold  the  incenfe  pot,  and 
fprinkle  holy  water  among  the  people,  while  the  hymn  of  the 
Trinity  is  Tinging. 

CANT,  a  quaint,  affe&ed  manner  of  fpeaking  or  writing, 
adapted  chiefly  to  the  lower  fort. 

Cant  is  originally  derived  from  Andrew  Cant ,  a  Cameronian 
preacher  in  Scotland,  who,  by  exercife,  had  obtained  the  faculty 
of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  fuch  a  tone  and  dialed,  as  wasunderftood 
by  none  but  his  own  congregation. 

Cant,  or  canting-language ,  is  alfo  that  made  up  of  words  and 
phrafes,  not  authorized  by  the  edablilhed  idiom,  but  peculiar  to 
certain  perfons  and  profeffions. 

The  introduction  of  cant  terms  into  the  Englilh  language  is  at¬ 
tributed  by  fome  to  the  natural  taciturnity  of  the  people,  which 
.makes  them  curtail  long  words ;  as  phyzz  for  phyfiognomy  ;  mobb 
for  mobility,  &c. 

Molt  of  the  fea-language  comes  under  the  denomination  of  cant, 
as  do  alfo  many  terms  in  alchemy,  heraldry,  aftrology,  chemiltry, 
pharmacy,  &c. 

Cant  likewife  denotes  a  fale  by  auction,  being  probably  derived 
from  the  Latin  quantum. 

Cant,  among  carpenters.  When  a  piece  of  timber  comes  the 
wrong  wav  in  their  work,  they  fay,  cant  it,  that  is,  turn  it  over. 
Gz«/-timbers  are  thofe  fituated  at  the  two  ends  of  a  (hip. 

Cant  is  likewife  popularly  ufed  for  an  angle  or  corner. 
CANTABRIAN,  the  ancient  language  of  the  north  eaflern 
part  of  Spain,  in  ufe  before  the  Romans  fubdued  the  country.  It 
ftill  fubfifls  in  the  more  barren  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bifcay,  Aulturias,  and  Navarre,  as  far  as  Bayonne,  much  as 
the  Britilh  does  in  Wales.  It’s  pronunciation  is  not  difagreeable. 

The  Lord’s  prayer,  in  the  Cantabrian  tongue,  begins  thus :  Gure 
aita  cervetan  aicena,  fanftifica  bedi  hire  icena,  ethor  bedi  hire  refuma, 
eguin  bedi  hire  vorondatea  ceruan  becala  lurrean  ere,  & c. 

CANTABRICA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  d  fferent  plants, 
viz.  the  ranunculus,  a  fpecies  of  caryophyllus,  called  in  Englilh, 
clove  gilliflower. 

Cantabrica  is  alfo  applied  to  the  narrow-leaved  convolvulus, 
%i  bind- weed,  * 
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CANTALIVERS,  in  architedure,  pieces  of  wood  framed  into 
the  front  or  other  Tides  of  a  houfe,  to  fufpend  the  mouldings  and 
eaves  over  it.  '  h  ,  ■  !•£ 

Thefe  feem,  in  effed,  to  be  the  fame  with  modillions,  except 
that  the  former  are  plain,  and  the  latter  carved ;  they  are  both  a 
kind  of  cartouches,  let  at  equal  diftances  under  the  corona  of  the 
cornice  of  a.building. 

Cantali \ s. cornice,  is  one  with  the  modillions  Under  it. 
CANTAR,  or  Can  taro,  art  eaflern  weight,  equivalent  at 
Aera,  in  Turkey,  to  631b.  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  to  1141b. 

Cantar  is ’alfo  an  Egyptian  weight,  called  a  quintal,  and 
confifls  of  100  or  I50  rotolos,  according  to  the  goods  weighed 
with  it.  >  . 

Cantaro  is  likewife  an  Egyptian  weight,  equivalent  at  Na* 
pies  to  2jlb.  at  Genoa  to  1501b. 

There  are  at  Leghorn  three  kinds  of  cantaros,  one  weighing 
i^olb.  another  151,  and  a  third  160  lb.  ✓  v 

Cantaro  is  alfo  a  Spanifh  liquid  meafure,  of  three  gallons. 
Cantaro  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  capacity  ufed  at  Cochin,  con-* 
taining  four  rubies,  the  rubi  32  rotolos. 

CANTATA,  in  mufic,  a  fong  or  compofition,  intermixed 
with  recitatives,  airs,  and  different  movements,  chiefly  intended 
for  a  Tingle  voice,  with  a  thorough  bafs,  though  fometimes  for  other 
inftruments. 

CANTATRICES,  were  hired  weepers,  and  waiters  at  fu* 

nerals. 

CANTEENS,  tin  veffels,  in  the  form  of  fquare  bottles,  ufed  for 
carrying  water  to  fupply  the  foldiers  in  camp. 

CANTEL,  an  ancient  cuftom  of  felling  by  the  lump,  without 
tale  or  meafure ;  alfo  the  fmall  quantity  ufually  given  over  and  above 
the^nrecife  meafure. 

C  ANTERI 1 ,  in  ancient  architecture,  rafters  or  joifts  of  a  houfe, 
reaching  down  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves. 

CANTH  ARIAS  lapis,  a  name  applied  by  fome  naturalifls  to  & 
foffile  fubftance,  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  beetle.  Others  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  name  to  fuch  fpecies  of  amber,  as  have  in  them  the 
body  or  any  fragment  of  the  beetle  of  any  fpecies. 

CANTHARIDES,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  beautiful  kind  of 
fly,  or  winged  infeCt,  of  a  bright  fhining,  greenilh -golden  colour, 
with  fome  admixture  of  bluifh.  They  were  formerly  brought 
from  Spain  ;  and  hence  are  ftill  commonly  called  Spanilh  flies. 
They  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  that  kingdom.  France,  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  and  other  countries,  produce  abundance.  It  is 
principally  in  the  fpring,  and  on  poplar  and  alh-trees,  that  they  are 
met  with. 

The  ufual  way  of  killing  them  is  by  the  fleam  of  ftrong  of 
diflilled  vinegar.  The  flies  are  put  into  a  clean  pot,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hair-cloth,  and  then  inverted  upon  another  pot,  con¬ 
taining  the  vinegar  warmed  by  a  little  fire  made  underneath  ;  the 
juncture  of  the  two  pots  being  clofely  luted  to  confine  the  fteatm 
The  flies  are  afterwards  thoroughly  dried,  and  packed  up  fecurefrom 
the  air.  In  long  keeping,  they  fall  by  degrees  into  a  greyilh,  or 
brownifh  light  powder,  and  in  this  ftate  are  unfit  for  ufe,  their  in- 
trinfic  qualities  perilhing  with  their  external  form.  The  wings  are 
the  moil  permanent  parts,  thefe  remaining  entire  after  the  body  of 
the  fly  has  mouldered  into  duft. 

Cantharides,  when  frelh,  have  a  ftrong  foetid  fmell :  tafted,  they 
make  at  firft  no  impreffion  upon  the  tongue,  but  in  a  little  while 
they  difeover  a  degree  of  acrimony,  and  a  kind  of  a  pitchy  flavour. 
Applied  to  the.  fkin,  they  raife  a  bliftcr  on  the  part.  The  ufual 
blillering  plaifters  are  compofed  of  powdered  cantharides  and  fome 
common  plaifter,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cantharidesy  or 
two,  fix,  eight,  or  more  of  the  plaifter,  according  as  the  compo¬ 
fition  is  required  to  be  more  or  lefs  active. 

Taken  internally,  in  the  dofe  even  of  a  few  grains,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  occafion  violent  irritations  and  inflammations.  They  a£fc 
in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the  kidneys,  and  the  urinary  and  fe- 
minal  velfels  :  when  applied  only  externally  as  a  blifter  to  remote 
parts,  they  often  aftedt  the  bladder,  and  bring  on  a  difficulty  and 
pain  in  making  watef.  They  are  neverthelefs  given  inwardly 
in  fmall  dofes,  both  with  fafety  and  advantage,  in  fome  refractory 
diforders,  which  baffle  the  force  of  medicines  of  lefs  adtivity,  Dr. 
Grx-neveld,  who  was  imprifoned  in  England  for  having  ventured  to 
exhibit  them,  publilhed  a  treatife  in  defence  of  his  pra&ice,  and 
of  the  utility  of  the  medicine.  He  employs  camphor  for  corre£t- 
ing  the  virulence  of  th e.  cantharides :  but  the  beft  remedies  againft 
the  ill  effects  of  this,  as  of  other  tlimulating  drugs,  are  milk  and 
expreffed  oils; 

To  prepare  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  take  two  drams  of  broiled 
cantharides,  half  a  dram  of  cochineal,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof 
fpirit ;  digeft  them  together  in  a  fand-heat,  then  filter  the  tiu&ure 
for  ufe, 

CANTHARUS  of  a  fountain,  the  part  out  of  which  the  water 
iffued.  It  was  fometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  Ihell,  or  in  that 
of  an  animal,  which  yielded  water  at  the  mouth,  eyes,  &c. 

Cantharus,  in  the  ancient  churches,  was  a  fountain  or  ciftern 
in  the  atrium ,  wherein  perfons  waffied  their  hands  and  faces  before 
they  entered. 

Cantharus,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fparus,  with  yellow 
parallel  lines  running  longitudinally  down  each  fide,  and  with  filvery 
white  iris.  * 

CANTHI,  in  anatomy,  cavities  the  extremities  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  commonly  called  the  corners  of  the  eye. 

CANTHUS,  in  chemiltry,  the  lip  of  a  veflels,  or  that  part  of 
it  which  is  a  little  hollowed  or  depjeffed,  for  the  eafy  pouring  off 
of  liquors. 

i  CANTICLES,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  a  canonical  book  of  th* 
Old  Teftamcnt.  The  Taimudifts  aferibe  it  to  Hez^kiah,  but  the 

learned 
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learned  are  agreed,  that  king  Solomon  was  the  uthor  of  it;  and 
his  name  is  prefixed  to  tt  in' the  title  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  of 
the  ancient  Greek  verfion. 

It  is  a  kind  of  cpithalarnium ,  in  the  form  of  an  idyl,  or  bucolic,  in 
which  are  introduced  asfpcakers,  a  btidegroom,  a  b.  ide,  the  friends 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  companions  of  the  bride.  The  bride¬ 
groom  and  bride  exprels  their  love  for  each  other  in  v^ry  tender  and 
affe£lionate  terms;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  never  allow  this  book 
to  be  read  by  any  tiil  they  were  at  lead  thirty  years  of  age. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Solomon’s  defign  in  this  piece 
was,  to  deferibe  his  amour  with  Abdhag  the  Shunamite,  or  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Some  have  rejedlcd  the  book  as  not  di¬ 
vine,  but  altogether  carnal  :  on  the  contrary,  otheis  take  it  to  be 
wholly  allegorical,  and  underhand  it  of  the  Cpi ritual  love  of  God 
towards  his  church.  Some  have  pretended  to  difeover  in  it  five 
feene^ ;  but  others,  with  more  jultnefs,  diffinguUh  it  into  feven 
days,  during  which  the  ancients  celebrated  their  nuptials. 

CAN  i  I M ARONS,  a  kind  of  raft,  made  of  three  or  four  hol¬ 
lowed  trunks  of  trees,  tied  together  with  ropes  of  cocoa,  with  a 
triangular  fail  in  the  middle,  made  of  mats.  They  are  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  to  go  a  filhing,  and  to 
trade  along  the  coaft. 

CANTO,  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  poetn  ;  called  alfo  a  book. 
Canto,  in  the  Italian  mulic,  fignifies  a  fong. 

Canto  alfo  fignifies  the  treble  part  of  a  fong  ;  or  more  properly 
fpeaking,  the.  firft  treble;  unlefs  the  word  Jccondo,  for  the  fecond, 
or  ripieno,  for  the  treble  of  the  grand  chorus,  be  added. 

Canto -concertantc,  is  the  treble  of  any  principal  part  in  a  con¬ 
certo,  and  generally  plays  or  fings  throughout. 

Canto -fermo,  or  funplice ,  denotes  the  plain  fong. 

Canto  -fgurato,  that  where  the  figures  are  unequal,  and  ex- 
prefs  different  motions,  and  is  the  reverfe  of  canlo-fermo . 

CANTON,  a  quarter  of  a  city,  detached  from  the  reft. 

Canton,  in  geography,  more  frequently  denotes  a  frnall  country 
ordiihidt,  constituting  a  diftimft  government  :  iuch  as  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland. 

Canton,  in  heraldry,  is  one  of  the  nine  honourable  ordinaries  ; 
being  a  fquare  portion  of  the  efcutcheon  parted  from  the  reft. 
It’s  form  isexpreffed  in  Plate  6,  Jig.  12.  He  bears  ermin,  a  canton 
argent,  cliarged  with  a  chevron  gules. 

Canton  alfo  fignifies  the  fpaces  left  between  the  branches  of  a 
crofs  or  faltier. 

CANTONED,  in  archite£kirc,  is  when  the  corner  of  a  build- 
fog  is  adorned  with  a  pilafter,  an  angular  column,  ruitic  quoins,  or 
any  thing  that  projects  beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall. 

"Cantoned,  in  heraldry,  the  polition  of  fuch  things  as  are  borne 
with  a  crofs,  &c.  between.  He  bears  gules,  a  crofs  argent,  cantoned 
with  four  fcallop-thells. 

CANTONING,  the  dividing  a  thing  Into  hundred?,  or  by  fel¬ 
ling  it  by  hundred  weights,  or  hundreds  in  tale. 

Cantoning,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  allotting  diftindl  and  fe- 
parate  quarters  to  each  regiment  of  an  army  ;  the  town,  where 
they  are  quartered,  being  divided  into  fo  many  cantons  or  diftriils, 
as  there  are  regiments. 

CANTRED,  or  Cantrey,  fignifies  an  hundred  villages, 
being  a  Britilh  >vord,  compounded  of  the  adjective  cant ,  i.  e. 
bundled,  or  tref,  a  town  or  village.  In  Wales,  fume  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  are  divid-d  into  cantrcds ,  as  in  England  into  hundreds. 

CANVAS,  in  commerce,  a  very  clear  unbleached  cloth  of 
hemp  or  flax,  woven  very  regularly  in  little  fqu.ires.  It  is  ufed  for 
working  tapeftry  with  a  needle,  by  palling  the  threads  of  gold,  filver, 
filk  ,•  or  wool,  through  the  intervals  or  fquares. 

Canvas  is  alfo  the  cloth  on  which  painters  ufually  draw  their 
pictures  ;  being  fmoothed  over  with  a  flick-ftone,  then  fized,  and 
afterwards  whited  over. 

Canvas  is  likewife  a  name  fometimes  given  to  fail-cloth. 
Canvas  bags,  in  the  military  att,  contain  about  a  cubic  foot  of 
earth  or  fanef.  See  the  ariicle  Sacks  of  earth. 

Canvas  is  ufed,  among  the  French,  for  the  model  and  firft 
words,  where  an  air  or  piece  of  mufic  is  compofed,  and  given  to  a 
poet  to  regulate  and  finilh. 

CANZONE,  in  mulic,  fignifies  in  general  a  fong  where  fome 
little  figures  are  introduced :  but  it  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  fort  of 
Ital.an  poem,  ufually  pretty  long,  to  which  mufic  may  be  com- 
pofed  in  the  ltyle  of  a  cantata.  It  this  term  be  added  to  a  piece 
of  inftrumental  nuific,  it  fignifies  much  the  fame  as  cantata  :  :f 
placed  in  any  part  of  a  fonata,  it  implies  the  fame  meaning  as  alle¬ 
gro,  and  only  denotes  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is  to  be 
played  or  king  in  a  balk  and  lively  manner. 

CANZONETTA,  a  diminutive  of  can-zone,  denoting  a  little  fliort 
long. 

CANZURI,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
camphor  more  eft  ined  than  any  other  fort. 

CAOUANNE,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  tortoife,  having  a  thick 
flieli,  and  a  harlh,  tough,  and  ftringy  flclh,  of  a  very  bad  ialte. 

CAOUKE,  a  high  Itiff  turban,  worn  in  Turkey  by  theodabafhees, 
or  heads  ut  the  chambers  of  janifaries,  when  they  go  in  proceffion. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  one  name,  among  many 
more,  given  to  a  very  elaltic  relin  ;  the  produce  of  a  tree  which  grows 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  1  his  tree  grows  to  a 
very  great  height,  perfectly  ftrait,  having  no  branches,  except  at 
top,  which  is  but  frnall,  covering  no  more  than  a  circumference  of 
ten  feet.  It’s  leaves  bear  fome  refemblance  tothofe  of  the  manioc 
(juca  foliis  cannabinis J  :  they  are  green  on  the  upper  part,  and  white 
beneath.  The  feeds  afe  three  in  number,  and  contained  in  a  pod, 
confuting  of  three  cells,  not  unlike  thofe  ol  the  ricinus*  or  palma 
Ctiruti  ;  and  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  kernel,  which  being  ftripoed 
and  boiled  in  water,  produces  a  thick  oil  or  fat,  anfwering  the  pur- 
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pons  of  turner  in  the  cookery  of  t fiat  country.  Thejuice,  which  is 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  ufes,  is  gathered  chiefly  in  timeof  rain, 
becaufe,  though  it  may  be  collected  at  all  times,  it  flows  then  molt 
.1  tint  ant  y.  ■  t  is  ex  trailed  from  the  tree  by  Ample  ineifton,  and 
ows  in  t  c  orm  ot  a  milky  liquor.  The  means  employed  to  in- 
fp.flaie  and  indurate  it  M.  de  laBorde  fays,  are  kept  a  profound  ferret. 

M.  Lomare,  and  otheis,  affirm,  that  it  thickens  and  hardens  gra¬ 
dually  Dy  being  expofcd  to  the  air ;  and  as  foon  as  it  acquires  a  (olid 

confidence,  it  mamtetls  a  very  extraordinary  degree' of  flexibility  and 

elalticity.  Accordingly  the  Indians  make  b.  ots  of  it,  which  water 
cannot  penetrate,  and  which  when  fmoaked  have  the  appearance  of 
real  leather.  Buttles  are  alfo  made  of  this  fubflance,  to  the  necks  of 
winch  are  fattened  hollow  reeds,  fo  that  the  liquor  contained  in  them 
may  be  i quirted  through  the  reeds  or  pipes  by  pselfure.  One  of  thefe 
fnied  with  water  is  always  prefented  to  each  of  the  guefts  at  their  en¬ 
tertainments,  who  never  fail  to  make  ufe  of  it  before  eating.  This 
whimfical  enftom  led  the  Portuguefe  in  that  country  to  call  the  tree 
that  produces  this  refi::  pao  de  xirringa,  and  hence  the  name  of  fe~ 
ungat  is  given  both  to  the  tree,  and  to  it’s  refi  nous  production. 

This  fubflance  is  very  ufeful  in  drawing,  &c.  for  erafing  the 
ftrokes  of  black  lead  pencils,  and  is  popularly  called  rubber,  and 
lead-eater. 

CAP,  a  part  of  drefs  made  to  cover  the  head,  and  much  in  the 
figure  thereof. 

The  ufe  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449,  the  firft  feen 
in  ihtfe  parts  ot  the  world  being  at  the  entry  of  Charles  VII.  into 
Rouen  :  from  that  time  they  began  to  take  place  of  the  hoods,  or 
chaperoons,  that  had  been  ufed  till  then.  When  the  cap  was  of 
velvet,  they  called  it  mortier  ;  when  of  wool,  limply  bonnet.  None 
bin  kings,  princes,  and  knights  were  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  mortier. 

I  lie  cap  was  the  head-drefs  of  the  clergy  and  graduates:  church¬ 
men,  and  members  of  univcrlities,  (Indents  in  law,  phyfic,  &c.  as  well 
as  graduates,  wear  fquare  caps  in  molt  univerfities.  DoClors  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  peculiar  caps ;  given  them  on  affuming  the  doClurate. 

Palquier  Lys,  that  th.  giving  the  cap  toftuderitsin  the  univerfities, 
was  to  denote  that  they  ’’ad  acquir.  d  full  liberty,  and  were  no  longer 
fubjedl  to  the  rod  of  lhe.r  fuperi -  rs  ;  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  gave  a  pilous  or  cap  to  their  (laves,  in  the  ceremony  of 
making  ihem  free. 

Cap  1  -  alfo  ufed  as  a  mark  of  infamy  in  Italy.  The  Jews  are  dif- 
tingmlhed  by  a  yellow  cap  ;  at  Lucca,  by  an  orange  one.  In  France, 
thoic  who  iiad  been  bankrupts  were  formerly  obliged  to  wear  green 
caps  ever  alter,  to  prevent  people  from  being  impofed  on  in  any  fu¬ 
ture  commerce. 

Cap  of  maintenance,  one  of  the  regalia,  or  ornaments  of  date  be¬ 
longing  to  the  kings  of  England,  before  whom  it  was  carried  at  the 
coronation,  and  other  great  folemnities.  Caps  of  maintenance  are  alfo 
carried  before  the  mayors  of  the  feveral  ciths  in  England. 

Cap  of  a  gun,  a  piece  01  lead  which  is  put  over  the  touch-hole  of 
a  gun,  to  keep  the  priming  from  being  wafted  or  fpoiled. 

Cap,  in  a  ihip,  is  a  fquare  piece  of  timber,  put  over  the  head,  or 
upper  end  of  a  matt,  having  a  round  hole  to  receive  the  maft.  By 
thefe  caps,  the  top-mall,  and  top-gallant- marts,  are  kept  fteady  and 
firm  in  the  trelfel-trees,  where  their  feet  ftand  ;  as  thofe  of  the  lower- 
maft  do  in  the  fleps.  See  Plate  I.  N°  15,  &c. 

To  cap,  is  faid  of  a  fhip  in  the  trials  of  the  running  or  Letting  of 
currents. 

Cap,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  piece  which  terminates  the  top  of  a 
melting  furnace. 

Cap,  or  great  cap,  in  furgery,  denotes  a  kind  of  compendious 
bandage,  not  unlike  a  helmet,  ferving  for  almoft  all  occaftons  of  the 
head.  We  alfo  meet  with  a  filver  cap,  applied  to  the  paps  of  fuck- 
ling  women  when  ulcerated.  Caps  for  this  purpofe  are  of  late  made 
of  wood  or  white  wax. 

Cap  of  a  nut,  the  green  fncculent  part,  which  connects  the  nut  to 
the  parent  tree. 

C AP -merchant,  in  a  trading  fhip,  a  kind  of  purfer,  or  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fee  that  nothing  is  embezzled  or  fquandered  away. 

CAPACITY,  in  ageneral  fenfe,  an  aptitude,  or  difpofition  to  re¬ 
tain  or  hold  any  thing.  “ 

Capacity,  in  geometry,  is  the  folic!  contents  of  any  body  ;  alio 
our  hollow  mealures  for  wine,  beer,  corn,  fait,  &c.  are  called  mea- 
fures  of  capacity. 

Capacity,  in  law,  the  ability  of  a  man,  or  body  politic,  to  give 
or  take  lands,  or  other  things,  or  lue  actions. 

Our  law  allows  the  king  two  capacities,  a  natural  and  a  political; 
in  the  firft,  he  may  purchafe  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs  ;  in  the  latter, 
to  him  and  his  fucceffors.  The  clergy  have  the  like. 

CAPARASON,  or  HorsE-Ci  oth,  a  lbrt  of  cover  lor  a  horfe. 
For  led  horfes,  it  is  commonly  made  of  linen  cloth,  bordered  round 
with  woollen,  and  enriched  with  the  arms  of  the  matter  upon  the 
middle,  which  covers  the  croupe,  and  with  two  cyphers  on  the  two 
fides.  The  caparafons  for  the  army,  are  fometimes  a  great  bear  s 
fkin  ;  and  thofe  for  llables  are  of  (ingle  buckram  in  fummer,  and  ot 

cloth  in  the  winter.  . 

CAPASH,  a  kind  of  head-drefs  worn  by  the  women  ot  Carntra. 

It  is  made  ot  a  ftitfened  fine  muffin,  hands  up  very  high,  and  extends 

out  a  great  wav  on  the  right  fide. 

CAPE,  in  "geography,  a  head-land;  or  a  piece  of  land  running 

out  beyond  the  reft,  into  the  fea. 

Cape,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  concerning  pica  of  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  and  is  divided  into  cape  magnum  and  cape  parvum,  both  of 
which  affeft  things  immoveable;  and  betides  thefe,  there  is  a  cape  ad 

Vt,CA»E  mamum,  or  the  grand  cape,  lies  before  appearance,  to  fum- 
mon  a  tenant  to  anfwcr  the  default,  and  alfo  aver  to  the  demandant. 

Cape  magnum  is  defigned  to  lie  where  a  perfon  has  brought  a 
pracipe  quod  reddat  of  a  thing,  that  touches  a  plea  ol  land,  and  the 
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tenant  makes  default-  at  the  day  given  to  him  in  the  original  writ  ; 
then  this  writ  lhall  go  for  the  king,  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands  . 
and  if  he  comes  not  at  the  day  given  him,  he  lofes  his  land,  &c. 

Cape  parvum  is  after  appearance  and  view  granted,  and  it  fum- 
moneth  the  tenant  to  anfvver  the  default  only. 

Cape  parvum,  called  petit-cape,  it  defined  thus :  when  the  tenant 
is  fummoned  in  plea  of  land,  and  cometh  at  the  fummons,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  is  recorded  ;  and  after  he  maketh  default  at  the  day  that  is 
given  to  him,  then  this  writ  (hall  go  for  the  king. 

Cape  ad  valentiam  is  a  fpecies  of  cape  magnum,  where  one  being 
impleaded,  and  on  a  fummons  to  warrant  lands,  a  vouchee  does  not 
come  at  the  day  ;  whereupon,  if  the  demandant  recovers  of  the  te¬ 
nant,  he  (hall  have  this  writ  againft  the  vouchee,  and  recover  fo  much 
in  value  of  his  lands,  in  cale  he  hath  fo  much  ;  and  if  not,  theie 
lhall  be  an  execution  of  fuch  lands  and  tenements  as  (hall  after  de- 
fcend  to  him  in  fee  ;  or  if  he  purchafes  afterwards,  there  may  be  a 
refummons,  &c.  againft  him. 

CAPEDUNCULA,  the  velTels  wherein  the  facred  fire  of  Veda 
was  anciently  preferved.  See  the  article  Vestals. 

CAPELAN,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  whiting  called  by  the  Venetians 
tnatlo,  and  by  others  afellus  marinus,  and  merlangus. 

CAPELET,  adifeafe  in  horfes,  when  the  tip  of  the  hock  is  move- 
able,  and  more  fwelled  than  ordinary.  When  they  arifc  (rom 
bruifes,  or  other  accidents,  they  (hould  be  treated  with  vinegar  and 
other  repellers :  but  when  they  grow  gradually  on  both  heels  or  el- 
bows,  we  may  then  fulpedl  the  blood  and  juices  to  be  in  fault ;  that 
fome  of  the  veffels  are  broke,  and  the  juices  extravafated.  In  this 
cafe  the  fuppuration  lhould  be  promoted,  by  rubbing  the  part  with 
marib mallow  ointment  ;  and  when  matter  is  formed,  the  (kin 
lhould  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  in  fome  dependent  part  towards  one 
fide,  to  avoid  a  fear :  the  drelfings  may  be  turpentine,  honey,  and 
tin&ure  of  myrrh. 

CAPELLA,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  fixed  (far  in  the  left  moulder 
of  the  conftellation  Auriga.  It  is,  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  the 
fourteenth  in  order  of  that  conftellation  :  and  it’s  longitude  is  I  7  0 
27'  31"  of  Gemini,  and  it’s  latitude  22°  51'  47"  N. 

CAPER  bujh,  capparis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  confifts  of  four  roundilh  emarginated,  open  petals:  the  fruit  is 
a  carnofe,  turbinated  capfule,  with  only  one  cell,  containing  nume¬ 
rous  kidney  lbaped  feeds. 

The  buds  of  this  plant  make  a  confiderablc  article  in  com¬ 
merce;  they  are  imported  from  Italy  and  France  in  pickle,  and  ufed 
in  fauces,  Sec. 

The  caper- bark  of  the  (hops  is  not  the  bark  of  the  branches,  but 
that  of  the  roots  of  the  (hrub  which  produces  it. 

It  is  an  aperient  and  attenuant,  and  is  recommended  in  nephritic 
cafes,  and  in  dropfies,  jaundices,  and  many  other  chronic  diieales  : 
but  the  prefent  pradtice  does  not  pay  any  regard  to  it. 

Capers,  long ,  are  the  Ityle  or  piftil  ot  the  flower  which  grows  in¬ 
to  a  fruit,  long  and  n  und  like  an  olive  or  acorn  when  ripe,  contain¬ 
ing  divers  hard  brown  feeds,  like  the  acini  of  grapes. 

Capers,  capuchin,  are  produced  by  a  plant  formerly  brought  from 
India;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  of  the  flower  re- 
fembles  the  capouche  of  the  religious  of  St.  Francis. 

Caper,  in  Dutch  maritime  affairs,  is  a  veffel  for  cruifing  and 
taking  prizes  from  the  enemy  ;  like  our  privateers. 

Capers  are  commonly  double  officers,  and  crowded  with  hands  even 
beyond  the  rates  of  (hips  of  war,  becaufe  the  thing  chiefly  in  view  is 
boarding  the  enemies. 

CAPH,  a  Jewilh  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  eftimated  at  Kim- 
chi  at  the  30th  part  of  the  log,  by  Arbuthnot  at  the  i6ih  part  ot  the 
hin,  or  22d  of  the  feah,  amounting  to  five  eighths  of  an  Englilh  pint. 

CAPHAR,  a  duty,  which  the  Turks  rail'e  on  the  Chnftian  mer¬ 
chants,  who  carry  or  fend  merchandifes  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem, 
and  other  places  in  Syria.  The  caphar  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Chrif- 
tians  themfelves,  when  mafters  of  the  Holy  Land,  f  ir  the  fupport  of 
troops  and  forces  polled  in  the  more  difficult  pafles,  to  watch  the 
Arabs,  and  prevent  their  pillages.  But  the  Turks,  who  have  con¬ 
tinued,  and  even  raifed  the  toll,  abufe  it  ;  exadling  arbitrary  (urns  of 
the  Chriflian  merchants  and  travellers,  on  pretence  ol  guarding 
them  from  the  Arabs  ;  with  whom  they  yet  frequently  keep  an  un 
cferftanding,  ahd  even  favour  their  robberies. 

CAPH  LIRA,  the  fame  with  camphor.  The  Arabians  call  it 
caphur  and  cofor. 

CAPI-AGA,  or  Capi-Agassi,  a  Turkilh  officer,  who  is  as  it 
were  grand-mafter  of  the  feraglio. 

He  is  the  firft  indignity  and  repute  of  all  the  white  eunuchs,  and 
is  always  near  the  grand  frgnior’s  perfon.  He  introduces  ambaffa- 
dors  to  audience;  and  all  great  affairs  pafs  through  his  hands  before 
they  come  to  that  of  the  prince. 

CAPIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  of  two  forts;  one  before  judgment  in  an 
attion  ;  and  the  other  after :  that  before  judgment  is  called  capias  ad 
refpondendum,  where  an  original  is  fued  out,  &c.  to  take  the  defendant, 
and  make  him  anfwcr  the  plaintiff;  and  that  after  judgment  is  the 
capias  ad  jatisfaciendum,  See. 

Capias  ad  Jatisfaciendum,  is  a  writ  of  execution  that  iffues  on  a 
judgment  obtained,  and  lies  where  any  perfon  recovers  in  a  perfonal 
adtion,  as  for  debt,  damages,  Sec.  in  which  cafes  this  writ  iffues  to  the 
fheriff,  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  him  againft  whom  the 
debt  is  recovered,  who  is  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  he  makefatisfadtion. 

Capias  pro  Jim, is,  a  writ  lying  where  a  perfon  is  fined  to  the  king, 
for  fome  offence  committed  againft  a  ftatute,  and  he  does  not  difeharge 
the  fine  according  to  the  judgment ;  therefore  his  body  (hall  be  taken 
by  this  writ,  and  committed  to  gaol  till  the  fine  is  paid.  It  is  ufed, 
in  other  cafes,  for  not  making  out  fome  pleas  in  civil  a&ions. 

Capias  utkgatum,  a  writ  which  lies  again  any  one  outlawed,  up¬ 
on  any  adliort  perfonal  or  criminal,  by  which  the  (heriffis  ordered  to 
apprehend  the  party  out-lawed,  for  not  appearing  on  the  exigent,  and 


keep  him  in  Cafe  cultody  till  the  day  of  return,  when  he  is  to  prelent 
him  to  the  court,  to  be  there  farther  ordered  forhis  contempt. 

Capias  conduEios  cd  proficifcendum ,  an  original  writ  which  lies,  by 
the  common  law,  againft  any  foldier  who  has  covenanted  to  ferve  the 
king  in  war,  and  appears  not  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  It 
is  directed  to  two  of  the  king’s  ferjeants  at  arms,  to  arreft  and  take 
him  wherever  he  can  be  found,  and  to  bring  him  coram  concilia  nojlro, 
with  a  claufe  of  alfirtance. 

CAPIATUR,  judgment  quod.  When  the  plaintiff  has  obtained 
judgment  againft  the  plaintiff,  no  writ  of  capers  fliall  ifl'ue  for  the 
fine  to  the  king,  but  the  plaintiff  fliall  pay  6s.  $d.  and  be  allowed  it 
againft  the  defendant  in  ills  other  cofts.  In  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  they  enter  that  the  fine  is  remitted  ;  but  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  they  take  no  notice  of  any  fine  or  capias  at  all.  Stat.  5  A  6 

w.  &  m.  ; 

CAPICATINGA,  in  pharmacy,  the  Afiatic  fweet-flag. 
CAPIDODIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  to  the  grampus- 
fifh,  a  fpecies  of  dolphin,  with  the  frtour  bending  upwards,  and  with 
broad  fer rated  teeth. 

CAPIGI,  the  name  of  certaift  inferior  Turkilh  officers  belonging 
to  the  feraglio,  to  the  number  of  500,  whofe  bufinel's  is  to  aflill  the  ja- 
nifaries  in  guarding  the  firft  and  feeopd  gates  of  that  place:  whence 
alfo  the  name  capighi ,  which  fi guides  a  gate. 

CAPILLAMKNT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  ftgnifies  hair,  whence 
the  word  is  applied  to  feveral  things,  which,  on  account  of  their 
length  or  fineneis,  refemble  hairs  ;  aS, 

Cafillamf.nts  of  the  nerves,  in  anatomy,  the  fine  fibres,  or  fila¬ 
ments,  whereof  the  nerves  are  compofed. 

CAPlLLAMEfJTS,in  botany,  arethofe  fmall  threads  orhairs  which 
grow  up  in  the  middle  of  flowers  ;  and  are  headed  with  little  knobs 
called  apices.  See  Stamina. 

Capillament  alfo  denotes  the  firings  or  threads  about  the  roots 
of  plants.  '  . 

CAPILLARIS  arbor,  an  ancient  tree  at  Rome,  on  which  thevef- 
tal  virgins,  when  (haven  for  their  office,  hung  up  their  hair,  and  con- 
fecrated  it  to  the  gods. 

CAPILLARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  applied  to  feveral  things, 
which,  on  account  of  theirLextreme  frrlallnefs  and  finenefs,  refemble  a 
hair. 

Capii  lary  vejfels,  in  anatomy,  are  the  lead,  minuted*  infenfible 
ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries;  which,  when  cut  or  broken, 
yield  but  little  blood. 

Capillary  plants,  in  botany,  are  fuch  as  have  no  main  ftem, 
but  their  leaved  ai  de  from  the  root,  upon  pedicles,  and  produce  their 
feeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  the  tern,  maidenhair,  Sec. 

Capillary  ores,  in  mineralogy,  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife 
denomindtd  arborefant  or  (Iriated. 

Capillary  tubes ,  in  philofophy,  are  fmall  pipes  of  glafs,  whofe 
canals  are  extremely  narrow,  their  diameter  being  only  a  half,  a  third, 
or  a  fourth  of  a  line. 

The  afi  ent  of  water,  &c.  in  capillary  tubes,  is  a  phaenom^non  that 
has  long  embarratlgd  the  philofophers  :  for  letoneend  of  a  glafs  tube, 
open  at  both  extremities,  be  immerfed  in  water,  the  liquor  within 
the  tube  will  rife  to  fome  fenlibie’height  above  the  external  furface; 
or  immerge  two  or  more  tubes  in  the  fame  fluid,  one  of  them  a  ca¬ 
pillary  one,  and  the  other  confiderably  larger  ;  the  water  will  afeend 
much  higher  in  x\it  capillary  tube  than  in  the  other,  in  the  reciprocal 
ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  tubes,  both  in  open  air  and  in  vacuo. 
See  the  article  Ascent  for  more  on  this  fubjedl. 

According  to  Dr.  Jurin’s  fyftem,  the  fufpenfion  of  the  water  is 
ow  ing  to  the  attradlion  of  the  periphery  of  the  concave  furface  of  the 
tube,  to  which  the  upper  furface  of  the  water  is  contiguous,  and  ad¬ 
heres  ;  this  being  the  only  part  of  the  tube,  from  which  the  water 
mult  recede  upon  it’s  fubfiding  ;  and  confequently  the  only  one 
which,  by  the  force  of  it’s  cohefton  and  attradlion,  oppofes  the  de- 
feent  of  trie  water.  This  he  (hews  to  be  a  caule  proportional  to  the 
effedt ;  becaufe  the  periphery,  and  the  fufpended  column,  are  both  in 
the  lame  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  The  fufpenfion 
thus  accounted  fur,  the  ftenungly  fpontaneous  ajfcent  will  eaftly  be 
lolved  ;  for  lime  the  water  that  enters  a  capillary  tube,  as  foon  as  it’s 
orifice  is  dipped  therein,  has  it’s  gravity  taken  off  by  the  attradlion  of 
the  periphery,  with  which  it’s  upper  furface  is  in  contadl,  it  muft  ne- 
celfarily  rife  higher;  partly  by  the  preffnre  of  the  ftagnant  matter, 
and  paitly  by  the  attradlion  of  the  periphery,  immediately  above  that 
which  is  already  contiguous  to  it 

Capillary  vejjils,  operation  of filing  them.  See  Injection. 
Capillary  worms ,  in  children,  are  otherwife  called  crimnes,  co¬ 
ni  0  dona,  and  dracunculi. 

CAPILLATION,  is  a  fradlure  in  the  cranium,  fo  fmall  that  it 
can  fcarce  be  perceived,  but  yet  often  proves  mortal.  See  Frac¬ 
ture. 

CAPILLITIUM  veneris,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  the  fine  threads 
feen  floating  in  the  air,  in  autumn  ;  which,  according  to  fome,  are 
only  the  fulphureous  and  earthy  particles  of  a  cloud,  after  the  water 
has  been  exhaled  ;  but  it  fee  ms  in  >re  probable  that  they  are  the  work 
of  a  fpecies  of  fpiders.  See  Air  -threads. 

CAPIPLEN1UM,  a  barbarous  word  ufed  by  fome  for  a  catarrh. 
Baglivi  ufes  it  for  a  continual  heavinefs  and  diforder  of  the  head. 

CAPISTRUM,  among  ancient  mtfficians,  was  a  bandage  made 
of  {kins,  with  which  the  mouth  and  lips  of  the  performer  were  bound 
up,  leaving  only  a  fmall  chink  to  admit  the  flute.  Among  other  opi- 
;  nions,  the  molt  probable  is,  that  it  was  intended  .to  temper  and  mo¬ 
derate  the  breath,  and  prevent  it’s  animating  the  pipe  beyond  the  due 
pitch.  SeePHORBEA.  Borax  is  cal'ed  cap  jlrum  auri  by  tr.e  cheroifts. 

Capistrum,  in  forgery,  denotes  a  beadltall  or  bandage  ufed  in 
injuries  of  the  head,  or  Iradlnres  of  the  jaws. 

CAPITA,  a  tax  among  the  Romans  for  the  miintenanfe  of  the 
horfes  in  the  army,  levied  by.  the  number  of  their  heads. 
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Capita  ,fuccefiiph  by,  is  that  where  the  claimants  are  next  in  degfee 
to  the  anceilor,  in  their  own  right,  and  not  by  right  of  reprefentation.' 

CAPITAL,  of  the  Latin  caput,  is  ufed  on  various  occafions,  to 
exprels  a  relation  of  a  head,  chief,  or  principal  :  thus, 

Capital  city,  intimates  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom,  pro¬ 
vince,  or  itate  ;  as,  London  is  the  capital,  or  capital  city  ot  England  ; 
Mofcow,  of  Ruffia  ;  Conflantinople,  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  Rouen, 
of  Normandy,  &c.  See  the  article  Metropolis. 

Capital  court,  the  chief  manor-houfe,  or  meffuage,  where  the 
lord  of  the  manor  holds  his  court. 

Capital  honour,  the  chief  honour  or  prime  barony  of  the  whole 
county,  anciently  enjoyed  by  the  count  or  earl. 

Capital  lord,  the  lord  of  the  fee,  from  vvhom  the  eftate  is  held. 

Capital  piElure,  in  painting,  one  of  the  mod  excellent  pieces  of 
a  celebrated  mafter. 

Capital,  or  Capital^T  in  commerce,  is  the  fund,  or  (lock, 
of  a  trading  company,  or  corporation  ;  or  the  fum  of  money  which 
they  jointly  furnith,  of  contribute,  to  be  employed  in  trade. 

Jt  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  flock  which  a  merchant  or  tradefman 
employs  in  bufinels  on  his  own  account. 

The  power  given  by  parliament  to  the  South-fea  company,  to  in- 
creafe  their  capital,  was  the  fofirce  of  all  the  mifehief  which  enfued 
in  the  year  1720. 

Capital,  in  money  mattefs,  denotes  the  fum  ot  money  put  out 

to  intereft.  . . 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  principal,  and  Hands 

bppofed  to  intereft.  ,  , 

Capital  crime,  fuch  a  one  as  fubje&s  the  criminal  to  a  capital 

hunillunent ;  i.  e.  to  thelofsof  life. 

Capital  tees ,  are  theftrong  lees  made  by  the  foap-boilers  from 

po;*a(hes. 

They  are  alfo  ufed,  in  furgery,  as  a  cauftic  ;  and  to  make  the  lapis 
infernaiis. 

Capital  medicines,  in  pharmacy,  are  the  principal  preparations 
tof  the  lhops:  thefe  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  iheir  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  their  extiaordinary  virtues  ;  fuch  as  Venice  treacle, 
mithridate.  Sic.  -  . 

A  full  Defcription  of  the  CAPITAL  of  a  Column,  in  the  feveral 
Orders  of  Architecture. 

Capital,  in  archite&ure,  the  uppermoft  part  of  a  column,  or 
pilafter,  ferving  as  the  head,  or  crowning  thereof ;  placed  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  fh aft,  and  under  the  entablature. 

Capital  of  a  column,  properly,  is  that  whofe  plan  is  round. 

The  capital  of  apilajler  is  that  whofe  plan  is  lquare,  or  at  lead 
rectilinear. 

The  capital  is  a  principal  and  eftential  part  of  an  order  of  column, 
or  pilafter :  it  is  made  differently  in  the  different  orders  ;  and  is  that 
Which  chiefly  diftinguifhesand  charaCterifes  the  orders  themfelves. 

Capital,  Tufcan,  is  the  moft  Ample  and  unadorned  :  it’s  mem¬ 
bers,  or  parts,  are  but  three  ;  viz.  an  abacus  ;  under  this,  an  ovolo, 
or  quarter-round  ;  and  under  that,  a  gorge,  or  coralino.  The  gorge, 
or  neck,  terminates  in  an  aftragal,  or  fillet,  belonging  to  the  tuft,  or 

{haft.  See  plate  157,^.  24.  .  .  _ 

Thecharader  of  this  capital,  whereby  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  tne 
Doric,  &c.  is,  that  the  abacus  is  fquare,  and  quite  plain,  and  has  no 
ogee,  or  other  moulding;  and  that  there  are  no  annulets  under  the 
ovolo. 

Indeed,  authors  vary  a  little  as  to  the  chara&er  of  the  1  ulcan  ca¬ 
pital.  Vignola  gives  the  abacus  a  fillet,  in  lieu  of  an  ovolo  ;  Vitru¬ 
vius  and  Scamozzi  add  an  aftragal  and  fillet,  between  the  ovolo  and 
neck  ;  Ssrlio  only  a  fillet ;  Philander  rounds  the  corner  ot  the  abacus. 

In  the  Trajan  column  there  is  no  neck  ;  but  the  aftragal  of  the  fhaft 
is  confounded  with  that  of  the  capital.  . 

The  height  of  this  capital is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bale,  viz.  one 
module,  or  femidiameter.  It’s  procedure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cinc¬ 
ture  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  ;  viz.  eight  filths  of  the  module. 
See  the  article  Column. 

Capital,  Doric,  befide  an  abacus,  an  ovolo,  and  a  gorge,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Tufcan,  has  three  annulets,  or  little  fquare  members, 
underneath  the  ovolo,  in  lieu  of  the  aftragal  in  the  Pufcan  ;  and  a 
talon,  citna,  or  ogee,  with  a  fillet  over  the  abacus.  See  fig.  25. 

Authors  varv  too,  as  to  the  characters  of  this  capital  :  Palladio, 
Vignola,  &c.  put  rofes  under  the  corners  of  the  abacus,  and  in  the 
neck  of  the  capital. 

The  height  of  this  capital,  Vitruvius, &c.  make  one  module  ;  and 
it’s  projedlure  thirty  feven  minutes  and  an  half.  See  plat  e  fig. 

Capital,  Ionic,  is  compoied  of  three  parts ;  an  abacus,  confuting 
of  an  o^ee;  under  this  a  rind,  which  produces  the  volutes  or  fcrolls, 
the  moft  eftential  parts  of  this  capital ;  and  at  the  bottom  an  ovolo  or 
quarter  round.  The  aftragal  under  the  ovolo  belongs  to  the  fha  t : 
the  middle  part  is  called  the  rind  or  bark,  from  it  s  fuppofed  relem- 
blance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  laid  on  a  vafe,  whofe  brim  is  reprefented 
by  the  ovolo,  andfeeming  to  have  been  fhrunk  up  in  drying,  and  to 
have  been  twilled  into  the  volutes.  The_ovolo  is  adorned  with  eggs, 
as  they  are  fometimes  called  from  their  oval  form.  See  plate  157? 

^The  height  of  this  capital,  according  to  M.  Perrault,  is  eighteen 

minutes,  and  it’s  projedure  one  module  feven  tenths. 

The  differences  in  the  character  of  this  capital  ow  chiefly  *rom  ^ 
the  different  management  of  the  volutes,  and  confift  in  the  following 
particulars  :  1 .  That  in  the  antique  and  feme  of  the  modern,  the  eye 
of  the  volute  does  not  anfwer  the  aftragal  of  the  top  of  the  fhaft,  as 
Vitruvius  and  fome  of  the  moderns  make  it.  2.  That  the  face  ot 
the  volutes,  which  ufually  makes  a  flat,  is  fometimes  curved  and  con- 
vexed,  fo  that  the  circumvolutions  go  advancing  outwards,  as  is  re- 
quer.t  in  the  antique.  3.  That  the  border,  or  rim  oft  ie  cro  in  t  e 
volute,  is  fometimes  not  only  a  plain  fweep,  but  the  fweep  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  fillet.  4.  That  the  leaves  winch  inveft  the  batuller 

are  fometi  nibs  long  and  narrow,  fometimes  lapger  and  broader.  5. 

1  hat  the  two  laces  of  the  volutes  ate  fometimes  joined  at  the  outward 
corner,  the  balufters  meeting  in  the  middle,  to  form  a  regularity  be¬ 
tween  the  faces  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  buildings,  withthofeof 
the  (ides.  6.  That  among  the  moderns,  li nee  Scamozzi,  the  Ionic 
capital  has  been  altered,  and  the  four  faces  made  alike,  by  taking  away 
the  balulter,  and  hollowing  all  the  laces  ot  the  volutes  inwards,  like 
the  CompofiteCrtp/ta/.  7.  That  Scamozzi  and  fome  others  make  the 
volutes  to  fpring  out  of  the  ovolo,  as  from  a  bafe  ;  whereas  in  tl.e  an¬ 
tique  the  bark  paffes  between  the  ovolo  and  abacus  quite  ftrait,  only 
twifting  at  it’s  extremities  to  form  the  volute.  And  hilly,  that  of  late 
the  fculotors  have  added  a  ki.nd  of  lmall  leftoons  which  fpring  from 
the  flower,  whofe  (talk  lies  on  the  circumvolution  of  the  Volute.  See 
plate  158 ,fig.  26. 

Capita  l,  Corinthian,  is  the  richeft  of  all  the  orders,  and  imputed 
to  Callimachus,  an  Athenian  ftatuary,  as  we  have  already  obferved. 
It  is  adorned  with  eight  volutes,  a  double  row  of  leaves,  and  eight 
fcrolls,  fituated  round  a  body  called,  by  fome,  campana  or  bell,  and 
by  others  tambour  or  drum. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  two  modules  and  one  third,  and  it’s 
proje&ure  one  module  and  one  third.  See  plate  isy.fig.  21, 22. 

The  differences  in  the  characters  of  this  capital  are:  1.  That  in 
Vitruvius  and  Others,  the  leaves  are  thofe  of  the  acanthus  ;  whereas 
in  the  antique  they  are  ufually  thofe  of  the  olive  tree.  2.  That  the 
leaves  are  commonly  unequal,  the  lower  being  made  the  taller; 
though  fometimes  all  equal ;  nor  are  there  inftances  wanting  where 
the  lower  leaves  are  the  thorter.  3.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  ruffled, 
fometimes  quite  plain  ;  the  firft  row  generally  bellies  out  towards 
the  bottom,  but  at  other  times  they  are  ftrait.  4.  Sometimes  the 
horns  of  the  abacus  are  fharp  at  the  corner,  but  moft  commonly  the 
corners  are  cut  off.  5.  There  is  fome  difference  in  the  form  and 
flze  of  the  rofe.  6.  The  volutes  are  fometimes  joined  to  each  other, 
and  fometimes  wholly  feparated.  7.  Sometimes  the  fpites  of  the 
volutes  continue  twifting  even  to  the  end  in  the  fame  courfe ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  turned  back  again  near  to  the  center,  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S.  See  plate  158 ,  fig.  27. 

Capital,  Compojite,  is  an  invention  of  the  Romans,  and  is  com- 
i  pofed  of  the  double  row  of  leaves  in  the  Corinthian,  and  the  volutes 
in  (he  Ionic. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  two  modules  and  one  third,  and  the 
projeCture  one  module  and  two  thirds,  as  in  the  Corinthian.  See 
plate  15 fig-  28. 

The  differences  of  it’s  chara&er  confift  of  the  following  particulars. 
I.  That  the  volutes  which  generally  defeend  and  touch  the  leaves 
are  in  fome  works  of  the  antique  feparated  from  them.  2.  That  the 
j  leaves  are  fometimes  unequal  in  height,  the  lower  row  being  the 
taller:  and  fometimes  both  are  equal.  3.  That  the  volutes  of  the 
moderns  generally  fpring  out  of  the  bafe;  whereas  in  the  antique 
they  run  ftrait  the  whole  length  of  the  abacus,  over  the  ovolo,  with¬ 
out  ftriking  into  the  vafe.  4.  That  the  volutes,  whofe  thicknefs  is 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  enlarged  both  above  and  below  in  the 
antique,  have  their  lides  parallel  in  the  works  of  the  moderns.  5. 

■j  That  the  volutes,  which  have  generally  been  made  as  if  folid  both  by 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  are  now  made  much  lighter  and  more 
airy ;  the  folds  Handing  hollow,  and  at  a  diftance  from  one  an¬ 
other.  Refer  to  Sy ff.  of  Architec.  p.  163,  &  feqq. 

Capital,  angular,  that  which  fupports  the  return  of  an  entabla¬ 
ture,  at  the  corner  of  the  projeClure  of  a  frontifpiece. 

Capital, folded,  that  of  apilafterin  a  re-entering  angle,  whether 
right  or  obi  life. 

Capital,  mutilated,  that  whofe  pfojeClure  is  lefs  on  one  fide  than 
another,  as  being  too  near  fome  adjacent  body  or  angle. 

Capital,  Attic,  that  which  has  leaves  of  partition,  or  water- 
leaves,  in  the  gorgerin. 

Capitals,  fymbolical ,  thofe  adorned  with  the  attributes  of  hea¬ 
then  deities,  the  marks  of  a  victory,  dignity,  &c. 

Capital  of  a  balufer,  that  part  which  crowns  a  balufter,  reftm- 
bling  fometimes  the  capital  of  fome  order,  generally  the  Ionic. 

Capital  of  a  triglyph,  the  plat-band  over  the  tryglyph,  called  by 
Vitruvius  taenia.  It  is  fometimes  a  triglyph,  and  performs  the  office 
of  a  capital  to  the  Doric  pilafter. 

Capital  of  a  niche,  a  kind  of  fmall  canopy  made  over  a  {hallow 
niche,  to  cover  a  ftatue. 

!  Capital  of  a  lantern,  a  covering,  fometimes  of  one  form,  and 

S  fometimes  of  another,  which  finifhes  the  lantern  of  a  dome. 

Capital  of  a  bajlion  implies  a  line  drawn  from  the  point -of  the 
baltion  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon  ;  or  from  the  point  of  the  baftion 

to  the  middle  of  the  gorge,  .  .  ....... 

Capita LS.amorig  printers,  large  or  initial  letters  with  which  all 
periods,  verfes,  proper  names,  &c.  con, me  nee. 

The  ancient  MSS.  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  written  wholly  in 
capitals.  Several  editions  of  books,  as  Homer,  &c.  were  formerly 

printed  in  capitals.  .  .  .  ,  „ 

;  CAPITANA,  or  Captain  galley,  the  chief  or  principal  galley 

of  a  ftate,  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom. 

CAPITANEATES,  in  Pruffia,  are  a  kind  of  noble  tends,  or 
eftates,  which,  befides  their  revenue,  raife  tin  *  owners  to  the  rank  of 
nobility.  They  are  alfo  called  capitanias.  and  flarofhes. 

CAPITANEI,  or  Cata n e i,  in  Italy,  a  name  given  to  thole 
dukes,  maiquiffes,  and  counts,  who  were  called  caftanci  rcgxs ,  and 

alfo  to  inferior  perfons  invefted  with  tees. 

CAPITANEUS,  an  old  term  for  tenant  in  capite,  or  chief. 

\  Capitaneus  ecclefa,  the  fame  with  ddvocate. 

■  CAPITAN1A,  a  denomination  applied  to  the  twelve  govern¬ 

ments  eftablifhed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  Braiil. 

Capitania  is  alfo  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  captain,  and  more 
efpecially  a  perpetual  feud.  See  the  article  Capitaneate. 

CAPITATED  plants  capitate?  planta,  in  botany,  a  name  given  jy 
;  IVl  f  • 

CAP 


Mr.  Rav  to  thole  plants,  whofe  feed,  together  with  tneir  down, 
hein<*  included  in  a  fealy  calyx, -are  conglomerated  into  a  roundilh 
fioure  like  a  head.  Carduus,  centaury,  ctnara,  &c.  are  ol  this  kind. 

^CAPITATION,  a  tax  or  imposition  raifed  on  each  perfon  in 
confideration  of  his  labour,  induftry,  office,  rank,  &c c.  _ 

Capitation  likewife  denotes  a  certain  lum  of  money,  lmpolea 

per  hebd,  in  exigences  of  (fate.  . 

CAPITATUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Smooth  cottus,  without  any 
Scales,  called  in  Englilh  the  bull-head,  or  miller’s  thumb. 

>  CAPiTE,  in  law,  an  ancient  tenure  of  land,  held  immediately  or 
the  king,  as  of  his  crown,  either  by  knight’s  Service,  or  foccage.  It 

is  now  abolilhed.  ,  , 

•  Capite  ce-nft,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  poorer  Sort  of  people,  who 
in  the  cenfus,  or  alSelSments,  were  valued  at  little  or  nothing,  and 
reckoned  as  the  Sixth  claSs  of  citizens.  See  the  article  Cen  svs. 

CAPITIS  nanus,  in  anatomy,  the  Same  with  the  n'fius  capitis  ante¬ 
rior  longus. 

Capitis  par  tertium,  in  anatomy,  a  muScie,  othprwiie  called  mat- 
toidams  lateralis,  and  trachelomaftoidaeus.  .  r 

CAPITO,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  Several  fpecies  of  cy- 
prinus,  as  the  chub,  rudd,  &c.  It  is  a  longer-bodied  filh  t.ian  the 
carp  ;  and  it’s  head  is  black,  large,  and  Somewhat  fiat.  It  is  a  river- 
fifh,  loves  the  covert  of  old  flumps  oi  trees  and  hollow  banks  gives 
the  anglers  much  diverlion,  but  is  not  a  very  delicate  fiffi.  See  the 
article  Chub^ 

Capito  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  mugil  or  mullet.  .  _ 

Capito  cccruleus,  the  blue  chub,  called  alfo  the  jentling:  it  is 
common  in  the  Danube,  and  other  large  German  rivers. 

Capito  rapax,  the  corvus.piScis,  not  unlike  our  chub. 

CAPITOL,  Capitolium,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  tort,  or  caffle, 
on  the  M’ons Capitoli nus  at  Rome,  wherein  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  thence  alSo  denominated  Capitolinus,  in  which  the  lenate  an¬ 
ciently  affimbled  ;  and  which  (till  lerves  as  the  city-hall,  or  town- 
houSe,  for  the  meeting  of  the  couServators  of  the  Roman  people. 

•  The-  capital  confided  of,  three  parts:  a  nave,  Sacred  to  Jupiter  ; 
and  two  wings,  or  ailes,  to  Juno  and  Minerva.  This  beautiful 
edifice  contained  the  molt  (acre-U  depofits  of  religion,  Inch  as 
the  ancylias  the.  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  It  was  afeended  by 
ltairs  ;  LipfuiS  reckons  one  hundred  in  number,  becaufe  there  were 
So  many  in  the  afeent  of  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  frontifpiece  and 
Sides  were  encompalled  with  galleries,  wherein  thof'e,  who  had  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  entertained  the  Senate  at  a  magnificent  ban¬ 
quet,  after  the  pertormance  of  Sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Both  inftde  and 
outfide  were  enriched  with  numerous  ornaments  ,  the  hatue  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  with  his  golden  thunderbolt,  his  Scepter,  and  crown,  were  the 
moff  diftinguifhed. 

CAPITOLINE  games,  in  antiquity,  annual  games,  or  combats, 
inffituted  by  Camillus  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Capitol’s  not  being  furprifed  by  the  Gauls. 

There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  Capitoline.  games  inffituted  by  Do- 
mitian,  when  rewards  and  crowns  were  beftowed  on  the  poets,  ora¬ 
tors, -hiftorians,  and  mufirians.  Thefe  were  celebrated  every  five 
years. 

CAPITOLINI,  a  college  of  men  refiding  in  the  ancient  capitol 
and  arx  ;  they  had  the  care  of  celebrating  the  Capitoline  games. 

CAPITOUL,  an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  magiftrate  of 
Thouloufe,  on  account  of  their  meeting  in  a  place  called  the  capitol : 
they  are  eight  in  number,  are  choien  annually,  and  have  each  the  go- 
vernrnents  of  a  capitoulate,  or  precindf,  like  the  wards  of  London. 

CAPITOULATE,  a  term  applied  to  the  Several  quarters  or  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city  of  Thouloufe,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  capitoul. 

CAP1TULA  ruralia,  aifemblies  or  chapters  held  by  rural  deans 
a«d  parochial  clergy,  within  the  precinft  of  each  deanry  ;  held  at  firft 
every  three  weeks,  afterwards  once  a  month,  and  more  Solemnly 
once  a  quarter. 

CAPITULAR,  or  Capitulary,  a  hook  divided  into  Several 
chapters,  or  capituk  ;  but,  by  particular  application,  is  taken  for  a 
colle.tffion  of  civil  and  canonical  laws,  and  more  efpecially  for  thofe 
laws  and  regulations  which  the  kings  of  Fiance  made  at  the  public 
meetings  of  the  bifhops  and  temporal  lords  for  the  government  of  tlie 
church.  It  being  a  difficult  matter  to  caufe  the  capitulars  to  be  every¬ 
where  obScrved,  they  were  therefore,  in  courfe  of  time,  intirely  for¬ 
got. 

CAPITULATION,  in  military  affairs,  a  treaty  made  between 
the  garrifon  or  inhabitants  of  a  place  befieged,  and  the  beliegers,  for 
•delivering  up  the  place  on  certain  conditions  expreffed  in  the  treaty. 

The  molt  honourable  and  ordinary  terms  of  capitulation  are,  to 
inarch  out  at  the  breach  w  ith  arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating,  co¬ 
lours  flying,  a  match  lighted  at  both  ends,  and  Some  pieces  of  cannon, 
waggons,  and  convoys,  for  their  baggage,  and  for  the  fick  and 
wounded.  When  the  garrifon  leaves  the  place,  the  army  of  the  be¬ 
fiegers  is  put  under  arms,  and  ranged  in  two  files,  at  the  head  of 
which  are  the  general  and  principal  officers,  between  which  the  gar¬ 
rifon  paffes.  ... 

Capitulation,  in  the  German  polity,  implies  a  contract  made 
by  the  emperor  with  the  ele£tors,  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes  and 
Hates  of  the  empire,  before  he  is  declared  emperor  ;  which  he  ratifies 
before  he  is  railed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  engages  to  obferve  in¬ 
violably  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign. 

By  the  capitulation ,  the  emperor  undertakes,  I.  To  defend  the 
church  and  the  empire.  2.  To  obferve  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
empire.  And,  3.  To  maintain  and  preierve  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  electors,  princes,  and  other  dates  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  fpecified  in  the  capitulation.  The  imperial  capitulations  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 

CAPITULUM,  in  anatomy,  a  little  head,  efpecially  of  a  bone. 
Capitulum,  among  botanifis,  the  l^ead  or  compound  flower  of 
any  plant.  See  the  article  Um Bella, 


Capitulum,  in  ancient  military  affairs,  was  a  tranfverfe  beam, 
wherein  were  holes  through  which  paifed  the  firings  whereby  the 
arms  of  huge  engines,  as  ballifite,  &c.  were  played  or  worked. 

Capitulum,  in  ecclefiaflical writers,  denoted  part  of  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible  read  and  explained.  Thus,  ire  ad  capitulum  implied, 
to  go  to  Inch  a  ledlure. 

CAPIVARD,  in  zoology  ;  in  Portuguefe,  a  water-dog,  found 
in  B: afi  1 ,  and  deferibed  to  be  an  amphibious  animal,  with  a  body 
like  a  hog,  a  head  like  a  hare,  and  without  a  tail.  It  fits  alinoft 
continually  on  it’s  pofteriors,  like  an  ape.  It  lives  all  day  in  the 
fea,  and  at  night  comes  afhore  to  ravage  the  gardens,* and  root  up 
trees  :  the  flefh  is  wholefome  food. 

CAPNELfEON,  a  fpecies  of  refin  which  flows  fpontaneoufly, 
being  warmer,  thinner,  and  more  fluid  than  all  other  forts  of  refins, 

Co  as  nearly  to  approach  the  nature  of  oil,  and  evaporating  plenti¬ 
fully  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire;  whence  the  name,  which  figni- 
fies  fmoking  til.  It  is  fometimes  called  pifj'anthos,  or  flour  of  pitch* 
CAPNICON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  chimney-money,  or  a  tax 
levied  for  fmoke  on  all  who  kept  a  fire. 

CAPNISTON,  in  ancient  phyfic,  oil,  whofe  fumes,  rendered 
aromatic  by  burning  fpices,  were  conveyed  to  the  affedted  part. 

CAPNITIS,  or  Capnitas  jafpis,  in  ancient  natural  hiftoty, 
the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  chalcedony,  of  a  brownifh  ground,  clouded 
with  a  large  triifl  of  black i Ih,  refembling  a  column  of  fmoke.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  Eafi  Indies,  and  fometimes  found  in  Germany 
and  France. 

CAPNOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  fmoke,  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  their  far  Offices.  .  t 

Capnotnancy  alfo  confifled  in  the  obfervation  of  the  fmoke  fifing 
from  poppy  and  jafmine  fee  1,  cafi  upon  lighted  coals. 

CAPO,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  ’trigla,  called 
in  Englilh  the  red  gurnard. 

CAPOC,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  cotton  gs  foft  as  filk,  fo’  fine 
and  fhort  that  it  cannot  be  fpurv.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Eafi  Indies,  and 
alfo  in  Europe,  to  line  palanquins,  to  make  beds,  mattraffes, 
cufhions,  pillows,  &c.  .  .  J 

CAPOLLIN,  in  botany;  Mexicanorum  Hervafodez,  feu  Cerafus 
du lei s  Indica.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  bignefs,  with  leaves  like  thofe 
of  an  almond,  or  our  country  cherry-tree.  T  he  flowers  hang  down 
in  bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  refembling  our  cherries. 
It  bloffoms  in  the  fpring,  and  bears  fruit  all  the  dimmer  ;  it  requires 
a  temperate  climate,  and  grows  in  gardens  and  fields  in  Mexico,  as 
well  fpontaneoufly  as  by  cultivation. 

The  juice  of  the  young  buds  mollifies  the  tongue  when  parched 
by  heat.  A  deeoftion  of  the  bark  being  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fif¬ 
teen  days,  and.  the  weight  of  a  dram  ot  it  taken,  cures  the  dyfentery. 
The  powder  helps  inflammations.  In  times  of  dearth,  they  make 
bread  and  drink  of  the  fruit;  but  it  affords  an  aliment  inclining  to 
melancholy,  giving  a  ranknefs  to  the  breaih,  and  making  the  teeth 
black.  There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  tree,  which  differ  only  in 
fruit ;  but  all  of  them  hang  in  clufiers. 

CAPON,  a  cock  chicken  caftrated  young,  generally  as  foon  as 
left  by  the  dam. 

The  ufe  of  capons  is  either  to  lead  chickens,  ducklings,  phea- 
fants,  &c.  and  defend  them  from  the  kites  and  buzzards  ;  or  to  feed 
for  the  table,  as  they  are  reckoned  more  delicate  than  either  a  cock 
or  a  hen. 

CAPONE,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the 
fifh  called  the  birunds  and  corvus  by  authors,  and  by  Artcdi  made  a 
fpecies  of  the  trigla- 

CAPONIERE,  or  Caponnierf.,  in  fortification,  is  a  pafTage 
from  one  work  to  another,  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  covered  on  each 

fide  by  a  parapet,  terminating  in  a  dope  or  glacis. 

The  caponiere  differs  from  the  coffer,  in  that  the  latter  pofleffes 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ditch,  whereas  the  former  only  takes  up  a 
part  of  it.  See  the  article  Coffer. 

Capdnieres  are  partly  under-ground,  a  fid  partly  above  it.  T  hey 
are  fo  well  fereened  at  the  top,  that  no  bomb  or  carcafs  can  pene¬ 
trate  them. 

CAPOT,  at  picqnet,  is  when  one  of  the  gamefters  wins  all  the 
cards,  in  which  cale  he  gains  forty  points. 

CAPPADINE,  a  fort  of  filk  flock,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  filk- worm  cod,  after  the  true  filk  has  been  wound  off.  It  is  alfo 
called  luffs,  and  carbafs. 

CAPPANUS,  m  zoology,  the  name  by  which  fome  call  that 
fpecies  of  fea-worm  which  bores  into  and  defiroys  the  bottoms  of 
(hips. 

CAPPEROL  corondc ,  a  name  given  by  the  Ceylonefe  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  cinnamon,  efteemed  the  third  in  value:  this  has  a  very 
ftrong  tafte  and  fmeli  ot  camphor,  and  it’s  name  with  the  natives 
fignifies  camphorated  cinnamon.  T  he  tree  which  produces  it, 
grows  very  plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  but  is 
not  met  with  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  it.  T  his  is  often  fold  to  the 
Danes  and  Englilh.  The  bark  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  true  cinna¬ 
mon  in  fmeli,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

CAPRA,  in  aflronomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the  ftar.CAPEL- 
la,  and  fometimes  alfo  to  the  conflellation  capricorn.  See  both 
of  thofe  articles  for  further  information.  ■ 

Capra,  in  ornithology,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  vanellusr 
or  lapwing. 

Capra  faltans,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor,  or  exhalation, 
which  fometimes  appears  in  the  atmofphere ;  the  exhalation  is  not 
a  ftrait  line,  but  influted,  confiding  of  windings  in  and  out,  refem¬ 
bling  the  capering  of  a  goat. 

Globular  capra  are  mentioned  both  by  ancient  and  modern  natura- 
lifts.  Seneca  is  faid  to  have  feen  one  i:  form  of  a  large  bull,  about 
the  bignel's  of  the  moon,  when  Paulus  iEmilius  waged  war  againft 
Perfeus.  1 

•  -  Such 
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Such  was  that  feen  about  Michaelmas  1676,  by  no  lefs  than 
twelve  counties  at  once  ;  it  is  defcribcd  by  Mr.  Nafh,  as  it  appeared 
near  Seighlord  in  Staflfordfttire,  as  of  a  globular  figure  moving  by 
jerks,  and  making  lhort  reds  at  every  one  of  them,  letting  fall  drops 
of  fire,  which  were  parts  of  it’s  body  ;  for  it  decreafed  in  magni¬ 
tude  the  farther  it  went,  and  the  ofterier  it  dropped,  till  at  length 
it  wholly  difappeared. 

Capra  trituraioria ,  in  ancient  hufbandry,  a  kind  of  iron  leg, 
fhaped  like  a  goat,  which  was  laid  on  the  tribula,  to  make  it  more 
effe&nal  in  feparating  the  corn  from  the  ears,  in  duelling. 

C  APR  ARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didpuunia  angiojpermia 
clafs.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five  fegments  ;  the  corolla  is  bell- 
fhaped,  and  divided  into  five  pdrts;  the  capfule  has  two  valves, 
and  contains  many  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  ot  Britain. 

CAPREOLATyE  plan!#,  are  fuch  plants  as  turn,  wind,  and 
climb  along  the  furfare  of  the  earth,  and  flicks  or  trees,  by  means 
of  their  cupreoU ,  or  tendrils  ;  as  gourds,  melons,  cucumbers,  See. 

CAPREOLI,  in  ancient  architecture,  a  fort  of  rafters  or  timbers, 
ferving  to  fuftain  the  canterii,  either  in  building  or  machines.  They 
vrere  thus  called  from  the  affinity  of  their  form  and  office  to  wild 
goats. 

CAPREOLUS,  in  anatomy,  the  helix,  or  outer  ambit  of  the  ear. 

Capreolus,  in  botany,  the  clafper  or  tendril  of  vines,  peas,  and 
fuch  like  creeping  plants.  See  the  article  Ci  rrus. 

Capreolus,  in  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  hoe 
■vvith'two  fangs,  for  ftirring  the  ground. 

CAPRICE,  in  mufic,  a  term  applied  to  certain  pieces,  in  which 
the  compofer  gives  a  loofe  to  his  fancy,  and  not  being  confined  ei¬ 
ther  to  particular  meafures,  or  keys,  runs  divifions  according  to  his 
mind,  without  any  premeditation. 

Caprice,  in  architecture,  denotes  an  edifice  of  a  peculiar  tafte, 
and  deviating  from  the  received  rules  of  that  art. 

CAPRICORN,  in  aflronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  reprefented  on  the  globe  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  with  a  fifh’s 
tail.  It  is  the  tenth  fign  in  order,  and  is  marked  thus  Vf  in  books. 
According  to  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  it  contains  28  ftars,  according  to 
JHevelius  29,  and  according  to  Flamfteed  51. 

This  conftellation  is  very  properly  reprefented  by  the  wild  goat, 
whofe  nature  being  to  feek  it’s  food  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
mountains,  climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  fitly  emblemizes  the  absent 
of  the  fun,  from  the  loweft  point,  in  the  beginning  of  this  fign,  to 
it’shigheft  pitch  or  fummit,  in  the  fu' turner  folftice. 

Capricorn,  tropic  of,  a  Idler  circle  of  the  lphefe,  which  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  equinoftial,  and  at  230  30'  diftance  from  it  fouth- 
vrards.  •  ■  » 

Capricorn-£cc//c,  the  Englifii  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cerambyx. 
See  the  article  Beetle. 

CAPRI  FI  CATION,  a  method  ufed  irt  the  Levant,  for  ripen¬ 
ing  the  fruit  of  the  domeftic  fig-tree,  by  means  of  infedis  bred  in 
that  of  the  wild  fig-tree. 

It  is  Paid,  that  tliefe  figs  will  never  come  to  matutity,  unlefs 
wounded  by  the  infeCts  depofiting  their  eggs.  Polfibly  the  reafon 
of  this  effeCt  may  be  their  lacerating  the  veffels  of  the  fruit,  and 
thereby  rendering  them  fufceptible  ot  a  greater  quantity  of  nutri- 
cious  juice. 

Plutos  and  pears,  wounded  in  the  fame  manner,  are  found  to 
ripen  fooneft,  and  the  pulp  about  the  wound  has  a  more  exquifite 
taffe  than  the  reft. 

Capri  FICATlON  alfo  denotes  the  art  of  propagating  the  palm- 

tree. 

CAPRI  FICUS,  in  botany,  the  leffer Jpurge  or  efula. 

CAPRIOLES,  in  the  manege,  leaps  that  a  horfe  makes  in  the 
fame  place,  without  advancing,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  he  is 
at  the  height  of  the  leap,  he  jerks  out  with  his  hinder  legs  even  and 
rear.  It  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  high  manege.  It  differs 
from  a  croupade  in  this,  that  in  a  croupade  the  horfe  does  not  (hew 
his  llloes ;  .*nd  from  a  ballotade,  becaule  in  this  he  does  not  jerk 
out.  To  make  a  horfe  work  well  at  caprioles,  he  muft  be  put  be¬ 
tween  two  pdlars,  and  taught  to  raife  firft  his  fore- quarters,  arrd 
then  his  hind-quarters,  while  his  ford  are  yet  in  the  air,  for  which 
end  you  muft  give  the  whip  and  the  poin^on. 

CAPSAR1US,  a  fervant,  who  anciently  attended  the  Roman 
youth  to  fchool,  carrying  a  capfa,  or  fatchel,  with  their  books ;n  it. 

CaPsarius-,  an  attendant  at  the  baths,  to  whom  perfons  com¬ 
mitted  the  keeping  of  their  clothes. 

Capsarius  was  he,  among  the  Roman  bankers,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  money  cheft  or  coffer. 

CAPSICUM,  or  Guinea-pepper,  a  genus  of  the  pcnlandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  is  rotated,  and  the  berry  wants  juice. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the  Indies.  The  feeds  are 
ufed  in  fauces  and  pickles.  A  deception  of  it  with  pennyroyal  is 
commended  by  fome  to  expel  a  dead  child.  T  he  {kins  boiled,  and 
ufed  as  a  gargle,  are  good  againft  the  tooth-ach  ;  a  cataplalm  of  the 
feeds,  powdered  and  mixed  with  honey,  applied  to  the  tl»Foat,  is 
good  for  the  quinfey. 

CAPSQUARES,  in  gunnery,  ftrong  plates  of  iron  which  come 
over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun,  and  keep  it  in  the  carriage. 

They  are  faftened  by  a  hinge  to  the  prize-plate,  that  they  may 
lift  up  and  down,  and  form  a  part  of  an  arch  in  the  middle  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  third  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  trunnions  ;  for  two  thirds 
are  let  into  the  carriage,  and  the, other  end  is  laftened  by  two  iron 
Wedges,  called  the  fore-locks  and  keys. 

CAPSTAN,  a  large  maft'y  column  fhaped  like  a  truncated  cone, 
and  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  deck  ot  a  ffiip,  and  turned  by  le¬ 
vers,  or  bars,  which  pats  through  holes  pierced  in  it’s  upper  extre¬ 
mity  ;  ferving,  by  means  ot  a  cable  which  winds  round  the  barrel, 
No.  38.  V VL,  1. 
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De  Camus ‘Confident the  capjlan  as  a  perpetual  lever. 

By  the  capjlan  vet  els  are  drawn  affiore,  and  hoiftcd  up  to  be  re- 
fitted  ;  anchors  weighed,  arid  fails  hoifted  &c  1 

There are  commonly  two  capjlans  in  a  fhip  of  war;  the  main- 
capjlan  placed  behind  the  mammal),  ftanding  on  the  firft  deck,  and 
readniig  four  or  five  feet  above  the  fecond  :  this  is  alfo  called  dou- 
b! e-capjlan  becaufe  it  has  two  drum-heads,  and  ferves  two  decks  for 
drawing  of  anchors  ;  and  becaufe  it’s  force  may  be  doubled  bv  ao- 
plytng  hands  on  each  deck.  It  has  bars,  whelps.  Sec.  for  turning 
and  flopping  it.  See  Plkte  125 ,  fig.  a,  N°  32,  or  Plate  2 4,^  ,0 
And  the  jeer -cajlan,  or  htt \e-capjlun:  this  Hands  on  the  fecond 
deck,  between  the  mam-mart  and  the  mizen  :  it’s  ufe  is,  chiefly  to 
heave  upon  the  jeer-rope,  or  to  heave  upon  the  viol,  to  hold  off  by 
when  the  anchor  is  weighed;  and  on  other  occafions  where  a  lefs 
force  is  required,  than  to  weigh  the  anchors,  &c.  See  N°  or 
fg.  9,  Plate  24. 

The  French  call  that  an  Engliffi  capjlan  where  there  are  only  half¬ 
bars  ufed  ;  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  is  only  half  perforated  :  this 
is  thicker  than  the  others. 

There  is  alfo  a  flying  capjlan,  which  may  be  moved  from  place  to 
place.  1 

The  parts  of  a  capjlan  are,  the  foot  d,  which  is  the  loweft  part ; 
the  fpindle/,  the  fmalleft  part  of  which  turns  round  in  an  iron  foc- 
ket,  called  the  faucer  ;  the  whelps,  l ,  a  fort  of  brackets  fet  into  the 
body  of  the  capjlan  clofe  under  the. bars,  and  reaching  downwards 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  drum- head  to  the  deck  ;  the  barrel  A, 
the  main  body  of  the  whole;  the  drum -head  c-,  which  is  a  broad 
cylindric  piece  of  wood  fixed  above  the  barrel  and  whelps,  in  which 
are  the  holes  for  the  bars  to  be  put  into;  the  bars,  which  are  fmall 
pieces  of  timber  which  the  men  heave ;  the  pins,  as  e,  which 
are  little  bolts  of  iron,  thruft  perpendicularly  through  the  holes  of 
the  drum-head,  and  through  a  ccrrefpondent  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
bar,  made  to  receive  them  when  the  bars  are  fixed  ;  the  pawls, 
which  are  pieces  of  iron  bolted  to  one  end  of  the  beams  of  the  deck, 
clofe  to  the  body  of  the  capjlan,  but  fo  as  that  it  have  liberty  to  turn 
about  every  way  ;  and  againft  them-  do  the  whelps  of  th e  capjlan 
bear;  fo  as  that  by  them  the  capjlan  may  be  flopped  from  turning 
back.  There  are  alfo  hanging  pawls,  as^,  g,fg.  10,  which  reach 
from  the  deck  above  to  the  drum-head  immediately  beneath  it ;  and 
laftly,  the  fwifter,  which  is  a  rope  paffed  horizontally  through  holes 
in  the  outer  ends  of  the  bars  and  drawn  tight,  defigned  to  keep  the 
men  fteady  uhilft  they  work,  and  to  afford  room  for  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  to  work  at  once. 

The  terms  belonging  to  the  ufe  of  the  capjlan  are,  rig  the  capjlan , 
i.  e.  fix  the  bars  in  them  refpeclive  holes  ;  heave  the  capjlan ,  i.  e.  go 
round  with  it  heaving  on  the  bars  ;  J urge  the  capjlan;  and  come  up 
capjlan,  that  is,  flacken  the  cable  which  you  heave  by  ;  in  a  like 
fenfe  they  alfo  fay,  launch  out  the  capjlan  ;  pawl  out  the  capjlan ,  fig- 
nifies,  flop  it  from  going  back. 

CAPSULA,  or  CAPSELLA,  denotes  a  bag,  pouch,  fatchel,  or 
receptacle  of  divers  kinds  of  things. 

Capsule,  among  botanifts,  implies  a  hollow  pericarpium  or 
feed-veffel,  which  cleaves  or  parts  in  fome  determinate  manner;  it 
is  compofed  of  feveral  dry,  tlalfic  valves,  which  tifually  burft  open  at 
the  points,  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  it  differs  from  a  pod,  in  being 
roundifh  and  fhort;  See  the  article  PoD. 

This  kind  of  pericarpium  fometimes  contains  bile  cell  or  cavity, 
fometimes  more :  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  called  unilocular,  as  it  is 
bilocular,  trilocular,  &c.  when  it  contains  two,  three.  See.  cells  or 
cavities. 

Capsula  communis,  or  of  the  porta,  in  anatomy,  is  a  membrane 
arifing  from  the  peritoneum,  and  inclofing  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta 
after  it’s  entrance  into  the  liveh  as  a  cafe,  or  cover  ;  dividing  itfelf 
into  the  fame  number  of  branches,  and  accompanying  all,  even  in 
it’s  fmalleft  ramifications. 

The  fame  capfula,  or  membrane,  likewife  inclofes  the  porus  b'tla- 
rius,  and  other  veffels  of  the  liver;  whence  it  takes  the  name  bf 
capfula  communis. 

Capsula  cordis,  a  membrane  invefting  fhe  heart :  more  ufually 
called  the  pericardium . 

Capsula-  atrabilaria-,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  renesfuccerituriati, 
and  glandule  renales,  are  tVvo  glands  fituate  near  the  kidneys :  called 
atrabilares,  from  a  black  liquor  found  in  their  cavity  ;  unA  futcenlu- 
riati  arid  renales,  from  their  pofition.  They  are  aboht  the  bignefs  of 
a  nux  vomica;  their  figures  Are  forhewhat  various  ;  in  fome  bodies 
round,  in  others  triangular,  fquare,  &c.  The  membrane  where¬ 
with  they  are  covered  is  very  fine:  their  cavity  is  pretty  large  fof 
their  bulk.  1  heir  ufe  is  very  obfenre. 

Capsula?  feminaks,  the  fame  with  vEsiCulae femihales. 

Capsula,  inchemiftry,  is  an  earthen  veltel,  in  fbrfn  of  a  part ; 
wherein  things  are  frequently  placed,  that  are  to  undergo  Very  Vio¬ 
lent  operations  of  the  fire,  . 

CAPSULATE  pldntt,  thofc  furniffied  with  capfules  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  their  feeds.  .  .  j  . 

CAPTAIN,  a  military  officer,  whereof  there  are  various  degrees, 

diftinguifhed  by  their  commands :  as,  . 

Captain  of  a  company,  or  troop,  is  an  inferior  officer,  who  com¬ 
mands  a  company  of  foot,  or  troop  of  horfe,  under  the  colonel. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  a  iaptdir.  of  dragoons,  of  grenadiers,  of 

marines,  of  invalids,  &c.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

In  (he  horfe  Aid  foot  guards,  (he  captains  are  ltylcd  colonels ; 
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being  ufually  perfons  of  rank,  and  general  officers  of  the  army.  In 
the  colonel’s  company  of  a  regiment,  i.  e.  the  firfl  company)  or 
that  whereof  he  himfe’if  is  captain,  the  commanding  officer  is  called 
captain-lieutenant. 

The  duty  of  this  officer  is  to  be  careful  to  keep  his  company  full 
of  able-bodied  foldiers,  to  vifit  their  tents  and  lodgings,  to  fee  what 
is  wanting,  pay  them  well,  caufe  them  to  keep  themfelves  neat  and 
clean  in  their  clothes,  and  to  keep  their  arms  bright.  He  has 
power  in  his  own  company  of  making  ferjeants  and  corporals. 

Captain,  fecond,  one  whole  command  having  been  taken  away, 
that  is  joined  to  another  captain ,  to  ferve  under  him,  and  receive 
pay  as  a  captain  reformed. 

Among  the  French,  there  are  alfo  fecond  captains,  who  never  had 
companies  of  their  own.  ^ 

Captain  tn  pied,  a  captain  kept  in  pay,  that  is  not  yet  reformed. 

Captain -lieutenant,  is  he  who  commands  a  troop,  or  company, 
in  the  name  and  place  of  fome  other  perfon,  who  has  the  commif- 
fion,  with  the  title,  honour,  and  pay  thereof ;  but  is  difpenfed 
withal,  on  account  of  his  quality,  from  performing  the  fundlions  of 
his  poll. 

Thus,  the  colonel,  being  ufually  likewife  captain  of  the  firfl:  com¬ 
pany  of  his  regiment,  that  company  is  commanded  by  his  deputy, 
under  the  title  of  captain-lieutenant.  So  in  England,  France,  &c. 
the  king,  prince,  dauphin,  &c.  have  ufually  the  titles,  dignities, 
&c.  of  captains  of  the  guards,  gens  d'armes ,  Ac.  the  real  duty  of  which 
offices  is  performed  by  captains-lieutenant. 

Captain,  reformed ,  is  one,  who,  upon  a  redu&ion  of  the  forces, 
has  his  commiffion  and  company  fupprefled ;  yet  is  continued  cap¬ 
tain,  either  as  lecond  to  another,  or  without  any  port  or  command 
at  all.  ' 

Captain  of  the  guides,  an  officer  appointed  for  providing  guides 
for  the  army. 

Captain  -general,  he  who  commands  in  chief. 

Captain  -general  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  higheft  military  port  in 
our  army.  In  Holland,  the  office  of  captain-general  is  ufually  joined 
with  that  of  fladt holder. 

Captain  of  militia,  he  who  commands  a  campany  of  the  militia 
or  trained  bands.  See  the  article  Militia. 

Captain  Bashaw,  or  Capondan  Bashaw,  in  the  polity  of 
the  Turks,  lignifies  the  Turkifh  high-admiral.  He  poffefies  the 
third  office  of  the  empire,  and  is  inverted  with  the  fame  power  at 
lea,  that  the  vizir  has  on  fhore.  Solyman  II.  inflituted  this  office 
in  favour  of  the  famous  Barbarofla,  with  abfolute  authority  over  the 
officers  of  the  marine  and  arfenal,  whom  he  may  punifh,  cafhier,  or 
put  to  death,  as  foon  as  he  is  without  the  Dardanelles.  He  com¬ 
mands  in  chief  in  all  the  maritime  countries,  cities,  caftles,  &c. 
and,  at  Conftantinople,  is  the  firfl  magiftrate  of  police  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  fide  of  the  Porte,  and  the  canal  of  the  Black-fea.  The 
mark  of  his  authority  is  a  large  Indian  cane,  which  he  carries  in  his 
hand,  both  in  the  arfenal  and  with  the  army. 

The  captain-bajhaiu  enjoys  two  forts  of  revenues;  the  one  fixed, 
the  other  cafual.  The  firfl  arifes  from  a  capitation  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  certain  governments  in  Natolia  and  Gallipoli. 
The  latter  confifts  in  the  pay  of  the  men  who  die  during  a  campaign ; 
in  a  fifth  of  all  prizes  made  by  the  begs  ;  in  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  labour  of  the  flaves,  whom  he  hires  as  rowers  to  the  grand 
fignior ;  and  in  the  contributions  he  exadts  in  all  places  where  he 
pafles.  See  the  article  Bashaw. 

Captain  reisy  or  Capidan  reis,  a  Turkiffi  grand  pilot. 

Captain  of  a  /hip,  is  a  fea-officer,  whereof  we  make  two  kinds; 
the  one  of  a  lh ip  of  wrar,  the  other  of  a  trading  vellel. 

Captain  of  a  Jhip  of  war ,  the  officer  who  commands  a  fhip  of 
the  line  of  battle,  or  a  frigate  bearing  twenty  guns  or  above.  This 
officer  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

The  officers  who  command  floops  of  war,  bomb-ketches,  fire- 
fhips,  or  armed- (hips,  are  only  called  commanders  ;  and  thefe  rank 
with  majors  in  the  army. 

The  charge  of  a  captain  or  commander  of  one  of  his  majefly’s 
{hips  of  war  is  very  great  and  complicated,  feeing  he  is  not  only 
anl’werable  for  any  bad  conduct  in  the  navigation,  fighting,  or  equip¬ 
ping  her,  but  alfo  for  the  ill  management  of  his  inferior  officers, 
whofe  particular  charges  he  is  commiffioned  to  fuperintend  and 
controul. 

By  an  eftabliffiment  made  in  1700,  near  one  third  was  retrench 
from  the  fea-pay,  and  that  of  a  firfl  rate  fixed  at  1  /.  of  a  fecond  rate 
at  i6r.  of  a  third  rate  at  135.  6 d.  of  a  fourth  rate  at  ior.  of  a  fifth 
rate  at  8 s.  of  a  fixth  rate  at  6 s.  per  day. 

In  admiral-rtlips,  and  all  fhips  of  the  firfl  rate,  the  French  have 
two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  enfigns. 

Captain  of  a  merchant  Jhip,  he  who  has  the  diredfion  of  the  {hip, 
her  crew,  lading,  &c.  In  fmall  (hips,  and  ffiort  voyages,  he  is 
more  ordinarily  called  the  matter.  On  the  Mediterranean,  he  is 
called  the  patron ,  or  patroon. 

Captains  of  port,  among  the  French,  officers  eftabliffied  in  fome 
confiderable  fea-ports  where  there  are  arfenals,  as  at  Breft,  Toulon,- 
Dunkirk,  See.  * 

CAP  TAINRY,  in  the  French  curtoms,  the  office  of  keeper  of 
a  royal  palace,  or  ranger  of  a  chace,  forert.  Sec. 

CAPTION.  in  law,  is  where  a  commiffion  is  executed,  and  the 
commiffioners  fubferi  be  their  names  to  a  certificate,  declaring  when 
and  where  the  commiffion  was  executed.  It  relates  chiefly  to  com- 
miffioti,  to  take  anfwers  in  chancery,  and  depofitions  of  witneffes, 
and  take  fines  of  lands,  Sec. 

CAP7  1\  E,  a  flave  or  perfon  taken  by  the  enemy  in  war,  or  by 
a  pirate  or  corfair.  Seethe  articles  Slave  ana  Pirate. 

Captive,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from  dedititii;  as  the 
former  were  taken  by  force,  whereas  the  latter  furrendered  them¬ 
felves. 
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The  Romans  ufed  their  captives  with  great  feverity  ;  the  necks 
were  expoled  to  the  foldiers  to  be  trampled  on,  and  their  perfons  af¬ 
terwards  fold  by  public  audiion. 

Captives  were  frequently  burnt  in  the  funeral  piles  of  the  ancient 
warriors,  as  a  facrificeto  the  infernal  gods.  See  the  article  BurIaiT. 

Thole  of.  royal  or  noble  blood  had  their  heads  {haven,  and  their 
hair  fent  ro  Rome,  to  ferve  as  decorations  in  female  toys,  &c.  They 
were  led  in  triumph  loaden  with  chains  through  Rome,  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  train,  at  lead  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  mount,  for 
they  were  not  permitted  to  afeend  the  facred  hill,  but  carried  thence 
to  prifon.  Thofe  of  the  prime  quality  were  honoured  with  golden 
chains  on  their  hands  as  well  as  feet;  and  golden  collars  on  their 
necks. 

Captivity,  in  feripture;  denotes  a  puniflimerit  which  God 

inflidted  upon  his  people  for  their  vices  and  infidelities.  The  firfl 
of  thefe .  captivities  is  that  of  Egypt,  from  which  Mofes  delivered 
them  ;  after  which  are  reckoned  fix  during  the  government  of  the 
judges:  but  the  greatefl  and  mod  remarkable  were  thofe  of  Judah 
and  Ifrael,  which  happened  under  the  kings  of  each  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael  never 
came  back  again  after  their  difperfion  ;  and  Jofephus  and  St.  jerom 
are  of  this  opinion:  neverthelefs,  when  we  examine  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  we  find  the  return  of  Ifrael  from  captivity  pointed  out 
in  a  manner  almoft  as  clear  as  that  of  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah. 

The  captivities  of  Judah  are  generally  reckoned  four  ;  the  fourth 
and  laft  of  which  fell  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  under  Zedekiah  ; 
and  from  this  period  begin  the  feventy  years  captivity ,  foretold  by 
Jeremiah. 

Captivity,  princes  of  the.  Since  the  dettrudion  of  the  temple 
by  the  Romans,  the  Hebrews  boart,  that  they  have  always  had  their 
heads,  or  particular  princes,  whom  they  call  princes  of  the  captivity, 
in  the  eafl  and  well.  The  princes  of  the  captivity  in  the  eaft  governed 
the  Jews,  who  dwelt  at  Babylon,  in  Chaldaea,  Alfyria,  and  Perlia; 
and  the  princes  of  the  captivity  in  the  wert  governed  thole  who  dwelt 
in  Jud^a,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  who  refided  in  Judaea  took  up  his  abode  commonly  at  Tiberias, 
and  a  {Turned  the  title  of  Rofchabboth,  head  of  the  fathers  or  patri¬ 
archs.  He  prefided  in  alfemblies,  decided  in  cafes  of  confcience, 
levied  taxes  for  the  expences  of  his  vifits,  and  had  officers  under  him, 
who  were  difpatched  through  the  provinces  for  the  execution  of  his 
orders. 

Something  of  this  pageantry  is  faid  to  be  ftill  kept  up  ;  perhaps 
that  they  may  be  furnilhed  with  an  anfwer  to  the  Chriftians,  when 
they  urge  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  againft  them  ;  the  feepter  they  pre¬ 
tend  being  ftill  preferved  among  them  in  the  head  of  the  captivity. 
See  the  article  iEcHMALOTARCHA. 

CAPTURE,  fignifies,- particularly,  prizes  taken  by  fhips  of  war 
at  fea,  which  are  ;o  be  divided  among  the  captors.  See  Prize. 

Capture  alfo  denotes  an  arreft  or  feizure  of  a  criminal,  debtor, 
Sec.  at  land. 

CAPUCHINS,  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  it’s 
ftri£teft  obfervance.  They  wear  on  their  heads  a  capuce,  a  fluff  cap, 
or  cowl,  which  they  add  to  the  ordinary  Francifcan  habit.  They 
are  clothed  with  brown  or  grey  ;  and  never  go  in  a  coach,  nor  ever 
fhave  the  head. 

Capuchin  is  likewife  a  particular  fpecies  of  pigeon,  fhaped 
like  and  refembling  the  jacobine  or  jack,  and  feems  to  be  a  baftard 
breed  between  that  and  a  common  pigeon. 

CAPUCIATI,  a  name  applied  to  the  followers  of  Wickliff  m 
the  14th  century,  becaufe  they  did  not  uncover  their  heads  before 
the  hoft,  but  kept  on  their  capuce,  or  cap. 

Capuciati  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  faction  which  appeared 
in  Auvergne  in  1183,  having  at  the:r  head  a  carpenter  named  Du¬ 
rand  ;  thus  called  becaufe  they  wore  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  their 
white  linen  capuces,  as  the  badge  of  their  engagement. 

CAPUCINE,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  the  French  call  the 
cardaminoum,  or  nafturtium  Indicum,  a  plant  commonly  kept  in 
our  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  it’s  flower,  and  it’s  ufe  in  fallads  and 
pickles. 

CAPUENA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  feas  among  the  rocks,  and  about  the  fhore,  and  efleemed  a, 
very  delicate  one  for  the  table.  It  is  of  a  long  and  rounded  fhape: 
it’s  ufual  length  is  about  five  inches. 

CAPUT  baroniee ,  the  head  of  the  barony,  in  ancient  cuftoms, 
denotes  the  ancient  or  chief  feat,  or  cattle  of  a  nobleman,  where  he 
made  his  ufual  refidence,  and  held  his  court  ;  fometimes  alfo  called 
caput  honoris,  or  the  head  of  the  honour. 

The  caput  baroniee  could  not  be  fettled  in  dowry  ;  nor  could  it  be 
divided  among  the  daughters,  in  cafe  there  were  no  fon  to  inherit; 
but  was  to  defeend  intire  to  the  eldeft  daughter,  cateris  filiabus  ali¬ 
unde fatisfafiis.  | 

Caput  concutiens ,  in  anatomy,  the  name  given  by  Douglas,  and 
fome  others,  to  a  mufcle,  defcribed  by  Albinus  under  the  name  of 
the  intetfranfverfarius  eol/i,  among  fome  others  of  the  fame  nature, 
which  he  diltinguilhes  according  to  their  fituation  into priores  and 
poferiores.  1  his  being  of  the  former  number,  Winflow  calls  it  the* 
transversahs  fecundus  anterior. 

Caput  cordis ,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  upper  and  larger 
fide  of  the  heart,  otherwife  called  it’s  basis. 

Caput  draconis,  a  denomination  given  by  fome  to  a  fixed  ftar  of 
the  firfl  magnitude,  in  the  head  of  the  conftellation  draco,  called 
alfo  by  the  Arabs  rafaben  and  eltanin.  See  the  article  Node. 

Caput  gallinaginis ,  or  ga Hi  gallinacei,  cock's  head,  a  kind  of  fep- 
tuia,  or  fpongious  border,  at  the  extremities  or  apertures  of  each  of 
the  veficulec  feminales ;  ferving  to  prevent  the  feed  coming  from  one 
fide,  from  rufhing  upon,  and  f'o  flopping,  the  difeharge  of  the 
other. 
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Some  will  have  it’s  ufe  to  be,  to  prevent  the  impulfe  of  the  feed 
from  dilating  the  orifices  of  the  veficula ,  and  fo  oufing  out,  except 
when  affifted  by  the  comprelfion  ot  the  furrounding  parts  ;  as  in  co¬ 
pulation  :  but  this,  according  to  Dr.  Drake,  is  rather  the  office  of  a 
diftindl  caruncle  placed  at  each  orifice,  and  adding  as  a  valve.  .  See 
Plate  8 o,  fig.  8, .  ///.  q. 

Cafut  jejunii,  a  name  given  to  Affl-Wednefday,  as  being  the 
firft  day  of  the  Lent-/!//?. 

Caput  lupinum.  An  outlawed  felon  was  anciently  faid  to  have 
caput  lupinum,  and  might  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf,  be- 
caufe  having  renounced  all  law,  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  a  (late 
of  nature :  but  now  the  wilful  killing  of  fuch  a  one  is  murder,  un- 
lefs  in  the  endeavour  to  apprehend  him. 

Caput  Medusae,  a  northern  conftellation  included  ih  that  of 
Perseus. 

Caput  Mortuum,  inchemiftry,  that  thick,  dry  matter,  which 
remains  after  diftillation  of  any  thing,  but  efpecially  of  minerals. 

The  caput  mortuum,  called  alfo  terra  damnata,  is  found  in  form  of 
a  friable,  porous  matter,  without  taile  or  fmell  :  it  is  ranked  among 
the  chemical  elements,  and  fuppofed  to  conftitute  the  dry,  fixed, 
iearthy,  and  folid  part  of  all  bodies  whatever.  It  is  what  the  che- 
miftscall  a  paffive  element  or  principle,  fervingas  the  bafis  or  fup- 
port  of  the  adtive  ones. 

Caput  moventium fecundus,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Fallo- 
ius,  and  others,  to  a  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  biventer  cervicis,  and 
y  fome  the  complexus. 

Caput  porcinum,  J 'wine’s  head,  a  denomination  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  an  order  of  battle  more  frequently  called  cuneus. 

Caput purgia,  a  barbarous  term  ufed  by  fome  phyfickms  to  de¬ 
note  medicines  which  cleanfe  the  head,  either  in  the  way  of  freez¬ 
ing,  more  frequently  called  errhines;  or  by  chewing  in  the  way  of 
felivation,  called  apophlegma/izants.  See  the  articles  Errhina  and 
Sternutative. 

CAPYBARA,  in  zoology,  the  thick-headed  hippopotamus,  of 
Brafil  in  America,  with  no  tail :  it  is  called  porcus  fiuviatilis ,  the 
river-hog,  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  hog-kind.  See 
the  article  Hippopotamus. 

CARA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  a  plant  of  the  parfnip  kind, 
with  large  and  cfculent  roots,  of  which  the  foldiersof  Caefar  made  a 
fort  of  bread.  Our  word  carrot  is  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  be  derived 
from  this  car  a. 

CARABINE,  a  fire-arm,  fhorter  than  a  mufket,  carrying  a  ball 
of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by  the  light-horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over 

the  left  fhoulder. 

The  barrel  is  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fometimes  furrowed 
fpfrally  within,  which  is  faid  to  add  to  the  range  of  the  piece. 

CARABINEERS,  a  fort  of  light  horfe,  chiefly  among  the  French, 
carrying  longer  carabines  than  the  reft,  and  ufed  fometimes  on  foot. 

CARABUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  coleoptera,  or  four-winged 
flies,  the  antenna  of  which  are  oblong,  {lender,  and  fetadeous ;  and 
the  thorax  is  fomewhat  convex,  marginated,  of  a  cordated  figure, 
and  truncated  in  the  hinder  part. 

CARA'CALLA,  a  long  garment,  having  a  fort  of  hood  a -top, 
and  reaching  to  the  heels  ;  it  was  anciently  worn  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  both  by  men  and  women,  in  the  city  and  the  camp,  and  was  a 
kind  of  eaflock  or  furtout.  It  is  deferibed  as  made  of  feveral  pieces 
cut  and  fewed  together,  and  hanging  down  to  the  feet.  The  cara- 
calla ,  with  an  omiffion  of  the  capuchin,  became  afterwards  an  eccle- 
iiaftical  garment. 

CARACAR,  ',  in  ornithology,  a  Brafil ian  fpecies  of  fparrow- 
hawk,  the  barlTof  which  is  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  beautifully  va¬ 
riegated  with  white  and  yeliow  fpots.  They  are  great  deflroyers  of 
poultry.  See  Plate  31. 

CARACOL,  in  the  manege,  the  half  turn  which  a  horfeman 
makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  changing  hands,  that  his  enemy 
may  be  uncertain  on  which  fide  he  intends  to  attack,  whetiier  in 

front  or  flank. 

Caracol  is  alfo  the  half  turn  which  the  horfe  always  makes  af¬ 
ter  each  difeharge,  in  order  to  pafs  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
fquadrpn. 

Caracol,  in  archite£lure,  denotes  a  ftair-cafe  in  a  fpiral  or 
heliacal  form. 

CARACOLI,  a  kind  of  metal,  of  which  the  natives  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands  make  a  kind  of  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent, 
which  they  alfo  call  caracoli.  This  metal  comes  from  the  main 
land  ;  and  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  filver, 
copper,  and  a  large  proportion  of  gold,  fomething  like  the  Corin¬ 
thian  brafs  of  the  ancients.  Thefe  metals  are  fo  perfectly  mixed 
and  incorporated  together,  that  the  compound  which  refults  from 
them,  it  is  faid,  has  a  colour  that  never  alters,  how  long  foever  it 
remains  in  the  fea  or  under  ground.  The  Americans  make  of  it 
rings,  buckles,  cane-heads,  &c. 

CARACT,  or  Carat,  the  name  of  that  weight  which  expref- 
fes  the  degree  of  finenefs  that  gold  is  of. 

The  mint-mafter,  or  cuftom,  has  fixed  the  purity  of  gold  at  24 
taraEls ;  though  it  is  not  poflible  fo  to  purify  and  refine  that  metal, 
but  it  will  want  ftill  about  one  fourth  part  of  a  caradl  in  abfolute 
purity  and  perfe&ion.  The  carabi  is  divided  into  £,  and 
Thefe  degrees  ferve  to  diftinguilh  the  greater  or  lefler  quantity  of 
alloy  therein  contained  :  for  inftance,  gold  of  22  carabls ,  which 
goldfmiths  generally  work  in,  is  that  which  has  two  parts  of  filver, 
or  of  any  other  metal,  and  22  of  fine  gold.  T wo  troy  grains  make 
a  carat  grain.  • 

Caract  is  alfo  a  certain  weight  which  goldfmiths  and  jewellers 
ufe  wherewith  to  weigh  precious  flones  and  pearls.  The  carabl 
weighs  four  grains,  but  fomething  lighter  than  the  grains  of  other 
weights.  Each  of  thefe  grains  is  fubdivided  into  I,  {,  &c. 


CAkAGACH,  in  commerce,  a  cotton  that  comes  from  Smyrna, 
by  the  way  of  Marfeilles..  " 

CARAGROUCH,  a  filver  coin  of  the  empire,  weighing  nine 
clrams.  It  goes  at  Conftantinople  for  120  afpers.  They  are  four 
Ions  of  them,  which  are  all  equally  Arrent,  and  of  the  fame  va- 

CARAGUATA,  in  botany,  a  Brafilian  name  for  flic  common 
great  aloe.  An  inaflon  being  made  in  the  (hoots  of  this  plant, 
there  flows  out  a  great  quantify  of  liquor  ;  of  which  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  fjralil  make  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  fugar. 

Caraguata  is  alfo  a  fort  of  thiftle  which  grows  in  Brafil 
and  in  feme  other  parts  of  America.  The  leaves  of  this  plant’ 
being  fteeped  in  water,  and  afterwards  weli  waffled  and  rubbed,  af¬ 
ford  a  kind  of  flax  very  fine  and  ftrong,  proper  for  feveral  manu¬ 
factures.  The  Americans  mtske  fiffling-nets  of  it. 

.  CARAITES,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  a  reli¬ 
gious  fed  among  that  people,  who  adhfcre  clofely  to  the  text  and 
letter  of  the  fertptures,  rejedirig  the  rabbinical  interpretation,  and 
the  cabbala. 

Aben  Ezra,  and  fome  other  rabbins,  treat  the  Caraites  as  Sad- 
dueees  ;  but  Leo  de  juda  calls  them,  more  accurately,  Sadducees 
reformed  ;  becaufe  they  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  pa- 
radife,  bell,  refurredion,  &c.  which  the  ancient  Sadducees  denied. 
He  adds,  however,  that  they  were  doubtlefs  originally  real  Saddu¬ 
cees,  and  fprnng  from  among  them. 

Mr.  lrigland  confidently  aiferts,  that  foon  after  the  prophets 
had  ceafed,  the  Jews  became  divided  on  the  fubjed  of  works  of 
fupererogation  :  fome  maintained  their  neceflity  from  tradition  ; 
whilft  others,  keeping  clofe  to  the  written  law,  fet  them  afide; 
and  it  was  from  thefe  laft  that  Caraitifm  commenced.  He  adds, 

|  that  alter  the  return  from  the  Babylondh  captivity,  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  law  being  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  there  were  feveral  prac¬ 
tices  found  proper  for  that  end  ;  and  thefe,  once  introduced,  were 
looked  upon  as  effential,  and  appointed  by  Mofes  ;  which  was  the 
origin  of  Pharifaifm  ;  as  a  contrary  party,  continuing  to  keep  clofe 
to  the  letter,  founded  Caraitifm. 

The  Caraites,'  pafs  for  the  moft  learned  of  the  Jewifh  dodors ; 
they  are  chiefly' to  be  met  with  in  Poland,  Mufcovy,  and  the  Eaft ; 
they  are  but  few  in  comparifon  of  the  bulk  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  of  the  party  of  the  Rabbins  :  the  latter  have  fo  great  an  aver- 
fion  for  the  Caraites,  that  they  will  have  no  alliance,  nor  even  con- 
:  verfation  with  them  :  they  treat  them  as  baftards  ;  and  if  a  Caraitl 
would  turn  Rabbinift,  the  other  Jews  would  not  receive  him. 

The  Caraites,  however,  do  not  abfolutely  rejedall  kind  of  traditions; 
but  only  fuch  as  do  not  appear  well  grounded.  Selden,  who  is  very 
exprefs  on  this  point,  in  his  Uxor  Hebraica,  obferves,  that  befides 
the  mere  text,  they  have  certain  interpretations,  which  they  call 
hereditary,  and  which  are  proper  traditions.  Their  theology  only 
feems  to  differ  from  that  of  the  other  Jews,  in  that  it  is  purer, 
and  clearer  of  fuperftition  :  they  give  no  credit  to  the  explications 
of  the  Cabbalifts,  chimerical  allegories/ nor  to  any  conftitutions 
of  the  Talmud,  but  what  are  conformable  to  the  feripture,  and  may 
be  drawn  from  it  by  juft  and  neceflary  confequences. 

Caleb,  a  Cairite,  reduces  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Rabbinifis  to  three  points:  1.  In  that  they  deny  the  oral  law  to 
come  from  Mofes,  and  rejedt  the  cabbala.  2.  In  that  they  abhor 
the  talmud.  3.  In  that  they  obferve  the  feafts,  as  the  fabbaths, 
&c.  much  more  rigoroufly  than  the  Rabbins  do.  To  this  may  be 
added,  4.  That  they  extend  |he  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein  mar¬ 
riage  is  prohibited,  almoft  to  infinity. 

CARAMANGOE,  a  drug  brought  from  China,  and  which  is 
much  valued  by  the  Tonquinele. 

CARANDA,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  tamarind-tree. 

CARANNA,  a  concrete  refinous  juice,  exuding  from  a  large 
tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  accounts  ;  it  is  brought  from 
New  Spain  and  fome  other  pans  of  Ameiica  in  little  mafles,  rolled 
!  up  in  leaves  of  flags;  externally  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  inter¬ 
nally  brown  with  a  caft  of  red,  variegated  with  irregular  white 
ftreaks  ;  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious  as  it  fir  ft  comes  over,  but  in 
keeping  grows  diy  and  friable. 

This  refin  affords  by  dirt  illation  a  fine  odoriferous  oil,  which  is 
efleemed,  as  well  as  the  refin  itfelf,  a  very  powerful  external  re¬ 
medy,  in  cafes  of  pain,  tumours,  and  wounds  of  the  nerves.  It 
is  even  ufed  by  fome  in  the  gout  and  fciatica.  It  is  made  into  a 
plaifter,  with  the  addition  of  Chio  turpentine,  and  oil  of  mace, 
which  is  applied  to  the  ftomach  in  cafes  of  indigeftions  ;  and  to  the 
head,  for  the  cure  of  inveterate  pains  there. 

CARANTIA,  in  botany,  the  ceratoma,  carob,  filiqua  dulc/s,  or 
fweet  pipe  of  other  writers. 

CARAPACE,  the  thick,  folid,  firm  Ihell,  which  Rovers  the 
turtk  or  tortoife  ;  and  to  which  adhere  thofe  fine  tranfparent  ffiells, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  tortoife-fflell,  of  which  lnuff- 
boxes,  and  feveral  forts  of  inlaid  work  are  made. 

CARAPO,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  filfl,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds  caught  in  many  parts  of  the  lakes  of  America. 

It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  faint  admixture  ot  red,  and  the 
back  and  head  are  fomewhat  bbekiffi  ;  there  runs  a  dulky  line  all 
along  the  fides  in  their  middle,  and  under  this  the  fifh  is  f peck  led 
with  black  fpots  of  the  fize  of  a  feed  of  muftard. 

The  fecund  kind  no  way  differs  from  the  firft,  but  that  it  1$ 
much  narrower  in  proportion  to  it  s  length,  and  has  no  fpots.  They 

are  both  eatable.  •* 

C^RAPOPEBA,  in  zoology,  the  name  6f  a  fmall  fpecies  of 

lizard,  common  in  the  Brafils,  and  efteemed  a  poifonous  animal. 
It’s  body  is  of  a  liver  colour,  and  has  feveral  white  fpofs.  There 
are  marks  of  white  on  the  tail,  variegated  with  fome  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  yellow  ;  the  eyes  aie  remarkably  bright  and  vivid. 
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CARARA,  a  weight  at  Leghorn,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
equivalent  to  fixty  pounds  of  that  country  :  it  is  ufed  in  the  fale 
of  wool  and  cod-fith. 

CARASSIUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  leather¬ 
mouthed  filhes  of  the  carp  or  bream  kind,  of  which  there  are  three 
fpecies.  It  is  a  fmall  frefh-water  flat  fifh,  of  about  three,  four,  or 
five  inches  long.  See  the  articles  Crucian  and  Cypkinus. 

CARATH,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  Arabian  acacia. 

CARAVAN,  or  Caravanne,  in  the  Eaft,  a  troop  or  com¬ 
pany  of  travellers,  merchants,  and  pilgrims,  who,  for  their  greater 
lecurity,  march  in  a  body  through  the  defarts,  and  other  dangerous 
places,  infefted  with  Arabs  and  robbers. 

There  is  a  chief,  or  aga,  who  commands  each  caravan ,  and  has 
under  him  a  number  of  janiflaries,  or  other  forces,  fufficient  for 
their  defence.  The  caravans  encamp  every  night  near  wells,  or  ri¬ 
vulets  known  to  the  guides  ;  and  obferve  a  difcipline  as  regular  as  in 
war.  They  chiefly  ufe  camels  for  their  vehicles,  becaufe  of  their 
enduring  much  fatigue,  eating  little,  and  palling  three  or  four  days 
without  drinking. 

The  grand  fignior  gives  one  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  to  Egypt, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  the  caravan  that  goes  yearly  to  Mecca,  to 
vifit  Mahomet’s  tomb :  the  devotees,  in  this  caravan ,  are  from 
40,000  to  70,000 ;  accompanied  with  foldiers  to  protect  them  from 
the  pillage  of  the  Arabs,  and  followed  with  eight  or  nine  thoufand 
camels,  laden  with  all  neceflary  provifions  for  fo  long  a  paflage  acrofs 
defarts. 

There  are  four  regular  caravan r  which  go  yearly  to  Mecca  ;  the 
firft  from  Damafcus,  compofed  of  the  pilgrims  from  Europe  and 
Afia  ;  the  fecond  from  Cairo,  for  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary  ;  the 
third  from  Zibith,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  where 
thofe  of  Arabia  and  India  meet  ;  the  fourth  from  Babylon,  where 
the  Perfians  aflemble.  Molt  of  the  inland  commerce  in  the  Eaft  is 
carried  on  by  caravans. 

As  few  of  the  Arab  princes  have  any  other  fubftance  than  what 
they  can  get  by  pillage,  they  keep  continually  fpies  on  foot,  to  give 
them  intelligence  of  the  departure  and  motion  of  the  caravans , 
which  they  frequently  attack  with  fuperior  forces :  in  cafe  of  re- 
pulfe,  they  come  to  an  accommodation  ;  but  if  the  caravan  be 
beaten,  it  is  abfolutely  plundered,  and  the  whole  guard  made  flaves  ; 
though  more  indulgence  is  lhevved  to  ftrangers.  The  taking  of  a 
fingle  caravan  fometimes  enriches  a  prince  for  ever. 

•  If  the  caravan  is  attacked,  the  paflengers  are  not  obliged  to  fight ; 
but  in  cafe  they  refufe,  provifions  will  fcarcely  be  allowed  them  af¬ 
terwards,  even  for  their  money. 

Caravan,  heavy ,  is  compofed  of  500  elephants,  1000  drome¬ 
daries,  2000  horfes,  efcorted  by  4000  cavaliers. 

Caravan,  light,  in  which  there  are  but  few  elephants. 

Caravan,  ordinary ,  one  that  is  attended  by  no  elephants. 

Caravan  of  horfes,  that  in  which  there  are  neither  camels  nor 
dromedaries,  but  only  horfes. 

Caravans,  y&z,  fleets  of  merchants  vefTels,  laden  with  goods, 
and  convoyed  by  (hips  of  war. 

Caravan  alfo  denotes  the  voyages  or  campaigns,  which  the 
knights  of  Malta  are  obliged  to  make  at  fea  againft  the  Turks  and 
Corfairs,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  commanderies  and  dignities  of  the 
order. 

CARAVANlER,  a  perfon  who  leads  the  camels  and  other  beafts 
of  burden,  ufed  in  the  caravans. 

CARAVANSERA,  a  large  public  building  or  inn,  appointed  for 
receiving  and  loading  the  caravans. 

It  is  commonly  a  large  fquare  building,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  is  a  very  fpacious  court  ;  and  under  the  arches  or  piazzas  that 
lurround  it,  there  runs  a  bank,  raifed  fome  feet  above  the  ground, 
where  the  merchants,  and  thofe  who  travel  with  them  in  any  ca¬ 
pacity,  take  up  their  lodgings  as  well  as  they  can ;  fince  the  tra¬ 
veller  finds  nothing  at  all  in  the  caravanfera,  either  for  himfelf  or  his 
cattle,  but  muff  carry  all  his  provifions  and  neceflaries  with  him. 
The  beafts  of  burthen  are  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  Over  the 
gates,  that  lead  into  the  court,  there  are  fometimes  little  rooms, 
which  the  keepers  of  the  caravanferas  let  put  at  a  very  high  price  to 
fuch  as  have  a  mind  to  be  private. 

CARAVANSERASKIER,  the  director,  Reward,  or  keeper  of 
a  caravanfera.  He  takes  an  account  of  all  the  mvrehandife  that  is 
fold  upon  truft,  and  demands  the  payment  of  the  films  due  to  the 
merchants,  for  what  has  been  paid  or  fold  in  the  caravanfera,  on 
the  feller’s  paying  two  per  cent. 

CARAVEL,  a  final!  vefiel  on  the  coaft  of  France,  which  goes 
to  fifh  for  herrings  on  the  banks.  They  are  from  25  to  30  tons 
burthen.  .  " 

CARAUNA,  a  fmall  Brafilian  fifh  of  the  turdus  kind ;  of  a 
tine  bright  red  colour,  fpotted  all  over  with  very  fmall  black  fpots. 

CARAWAY,  carum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  di- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  univerfal  flower  of  which  is  uniform  ; 
the  fingle  flower  almoft  equal,  conlilling  of  five  obtufe  cordated 
petals,  with  infle&ed  tops.  There  is  no  pericarpium,  but  thd  fruit 
js  ovato-oblong,  ftriated,  and  feparable  into  two  parts,  with  two 
Feeds,  convex,  ovato-pblong,  and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on 
the  other. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  greater  hot  feeds,  ftdmachic, 
Carminative,  and  good  in  the  cholic.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  it  are  the  feeds  candied  with  fugar,  and  oil  dillilled  from  the  feed. 

•  Caryfiia,  pieces  of  cloth  anciently  made  of,  the 
afbeftos  ftone,  found  plentifully  about  Caryftium. 

CARBENSIS  aqua,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a  mi- 
net  al  water  in  Germany,  which  feerns  to  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  calcareous  earth,  and  fome  fmall  portion  of  ferruginous 
^iatter ,  w  hence  it  purges  both  by  (tool  and  urine,  though  moftly 
t.*e  fatter  way :  the  former  operation,  which  is  pretty  conftant,  is 
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owing  to  this  alkaline  earth  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  primavia , 
and  being  by  it  changed  into  a  bitter  purging  fair,  of  the  nature  of 
Glauber’s. 

CARBEQUI,  or  afper  of  copper,  a  coin  current  in  the  provined 
of  Georgia,  in  Afia;  particularly  at  Tefflis,  the  capital. 

CARBONADE,  in  cookery,  flefh,  fowl,  or  the  like,  feafonei 
and  broiled  on  the  coals. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  fort  of  ftone,  to  which  many  fabulous  won¬ 
ders  are  attributed  by  ancient  naturalifts. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  the  dragon’s  head  y  whence  the 
combats  of  cavaliers  with  dragons  to  ahtain  this  invaluable  jewel* 
Vartoman  afFures  us,  that  the  king  of  Pegu  ufed  no  other  light  in 
the  night-tinfr,  but  that  of  his  carbuncle,  which  caff  a  blaze  like 
that  of  the  fun. 

Carbuncle,  among  modern  lapidaries,  is  a  ftone  of  the  ruby 
kind,  very  rare,  and  of  a  rich,  glowing,  blood-red  colour. 

This  gem  \Vas  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  an¬ 
thrax.  It  is  ufually  found  pure  and  faultlefs,  and  is  of  the  fame 
degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  fapphire  :  it  is  naturally  of  an  angular 
figure,  and  is  found  adhering  by  it’s  bafe  to  a  heavy  and  ferrugi¬ 
nous  ftone  of  the  emery  kind  :  it’s  ufual  fize  is  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  two  thirds  of  that  in  diameter  in  it’s  thickeft 
parts:  when  held  up  againft  the  fun,  it  lofes  it’s  deep  tinge,  and 
becomes  exadtly  of  the  colour  of  a  burning  charcoal,  whence  the 
propriety  of  the  name  which  the  ancients  gave  it.  It  bears  the  fire 
unaltered,  not  parting  with  it’s  colour,  nor  becoming  at  all  paler 
by  it.  It  is  only  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known, 
and  there  but  very  rarely. 

The  fineft  carbuncles  are  faid  to  be  produced  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  the  king  of  which  country  is  poifefted  of  a  carbuncle  zpdvcx 
broad,  and  three  inches  thick,  of  the  brightnefs  of  fire. 

Carbuncle,  in  medicine,  is  a  malignant  tumour,  arifing  fome- 
times  on  one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another,  accompanied  with  a 
painful  heat,  mortification,  lividnefs,  and  at  length  a  blackhefs  of 
the  part.  It  is  fometimes  peftilential,  and  fometimes  nor.  The 
Greeks  call  it  anthrax. 

It  ufually  begins  with  one  or  more  puftules,  under  which  is 
formed  a  putrid  ulcer;  fometimes  with  a  fcab,  without  any 
puftule,  the  ulcer  being  formed  under  the  fcab.  Within  the  turnout 
is  a  kernel,  very  painful ;  fometimes  red,  and  fometimes  livid  or 
blackifti. 

The  carbuncle  is  owing  to  a  fharp,  cauftic,  malignant,  faline 
humour,  which  gnaws  and  corrupts  the  part  whereon  it  is  dif- 
charged. 

Carbuncle  fometimes  alfo  denotes  the  furunculus,  or  boil; 
more  particularly  called  the  benign  carbuncuIUs. 

Carbuncle  is  likewife  frequently  ufed  for  a  fmall  eruption, 
which,  coming  on  any  part  of  the  body,  foon  difeharges  it’s  con¬ 
tents,  and  afterwards  appears  in  form  of  a  crufty  tubercle*  of  the 
fize  of  a  millet-feed,  furrounded  with  a  red  fiery  circle. 

Carbuncle,  pejlilential,  in  furgery,1  an  inflammation  which 
arifes,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  with  a  veficle  or  blifter,  almoft 
like  thofe  produced  by  burning.  This  inflammation,  for  the  mod 
part,  terminates  in  a  fphacelus,  and  putrifies  the>  fubjacent  parts 
down  to  the  bone,  they  becoming  as  black  as  a  coal.  A  carbuncle 
always  breaks  out  very  fpeedily,  even  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or 
two,  attendeef  with  heat  and  pain :  as  foon  it  is  opened,  it  dif¬ 
eharges  a  livid  fanies,  or  fometimes  a  limpid  water:  it  is  black 
within,  which  is  a  fign  that  the  fphacelus  has  feized  the  fubjacent 
parts,  and  is  making  it’s  progrefs  ;  but  the  putrid  flefh  in  thofe 
who  recover  fuppurates,  and  parts  from  the  found.  The  fize  of 
thefe  peftilential  blifters  is  various,  more  or  lefs;  as  is  alfo  their 
number  in  the  patient ;  for  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  which  they 
do  not  infeft,  and  they  generally  appear  in  company  with  buboes. 
See  the  article  Buboe. 

Thofe  carbuncles  which  arife  in  the  face,  neck,  breaft,  or  arm¬ 
pits,  are  obferved  to  be  of  the  worft  kind  ;  for  they  generally  kill 
the  patient.  As  to  the  internal  treatment  of  carbuncles,  the  very 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  cafe,  as  has  bdbn  recommended  under 
the  article pefilential Bubo es. 

In  the  external  treatment,  feme  of  the  modern  phyftcians  ufe 
only  fcarification  in  this  cafe,  with  very  good  fuccefs  ;  others  only 
open  the  eruptions  with  a  pair  of  fcillars,  and  having  difeharged 
the  matter,  they  frequently  Wafh  the  carbuncle  with  fp.  vin.  camph. 
or  fp.  vin.  wherein  has  been  digefted  a  little  theriaca  ;  they  after¬ 
wards  apply  a  maturating  cataplafm,  which  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  carbuncle  feparates  from  the  found  parts ;  then  they  cut  it  out 
all  at  once. 

If  an  ill  conditioned  and  luxuriant  flefh  grows  ihternally  in  this 
cafe,  either  of  itfelf,  or  from  the  extirpation  of  th tcArbuncle  being 
made  too  foon,  this  mrtft  ever  be  neceffarily  entirely  'confumed  by 
the  application  either  of  the  Egyptian  ointment,  or  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  take  t\Vo  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  of 
burnt  alum,  gentian,  and  birth wort -root  in  powder,  each  an  ounce ; 
make  the  whole  into  an  ointment.  '  ' 

If  the  inflammation  difpofes  the  adjacent  parts  to  a  gangrene,  it 
will  be  mult  ptoper  to  ufe  the  following  application  :  take  fait 
of  wormwood,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  the  herb  fcOrdium,  and  of  elder 
and  chamomile  flowers,  each  a  handful ;  anil  of  river- water  two 
pints  and  an  half:  when  tbefe  have  been  well  boiled  and  ftrained, 
mix  with  the  liquor  fix  ounces  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle;  and  let  this  be  applied  hot  to  the 
parts,  by  means  of  double  linen  rags  being  well  wetted  in  ir, 
and  repeated  frequently  till  the  violence  of  the  inflammation 
abates.  , 

When  the  mortified  flefh  of  the  carbuncle  has  feparated  itfelf 
from  the  found  part,  it  is  neceflary  to  cleanie  the  ulcer  perfectly 
with  digeltivc  ointments,  left  any  of  the  matter  remain  there,  and 
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mix  itfelf  again  by  degrees  with  the  blood  ;  and  this  deterging  of 
the  nicer  is  always  to  be  continued,  till  there  remain  no  more 
fymptoms  of  the  peftilential  infection  in  the  patient ;  and  after  this 
the  wound  may  be  healed  like  other  ulcers. 

Carbuncle  alfo  implies  a  fort  of  fandy  matter  found  in  He- 
truria,  formed  of  a  hard  earth  of  the  fame  name,  concofled  in  the 
vifeera  of  the  mountains  by  the  heat  of  the  fubterranean  vapours. 

Carbuncle,  in  heraldry,  a  charge,  or  bearing,  confifting  of 
eight  radii,  four  whereof  make  a  common  crofs,  and  the  other  four 
a  faltier. 

Some  call  thefe  radii  buttons,  or  (laves,  becaufe  round,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  buttons,  or  pearled  like  pilgrim  (laves,  and  frequently 
tipped  or  terminated  with  fleurs-de-Iys:  others  blazon  them,  royal 
feepters,  placed  in  faltier,  pale,  and  fefle. 

CARBUNCULATION,  the  blading,  or  fcorching  of  the  new 
fpromed  buds  of  trees,  or  plants,  either  by  exceffive  heat,  or  ex- 
ceffivecold.  See  the  Article  Blight.  , 

It  happens  chiefly  in  the  fpting  and  autumnal  feafons,  when  ve¬ 
getables  being  covered  with  dewy  vapours,  a  hidden  cold  comes  on 
them,  which  congealing  thofe  vapours,  the  nutritious  juice  of 
the  plant  is  coagulated,  and  the  texture  of  it’s  fibres  deftroyed. 

CARCAJOU,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  fmall,  but  very  flrong 
and  furious  quadrupeds  in  North  America. 

CARCAPULI,  in  botany,  the  Indian  yellow  orange  of  Mala¬ 
bar.  li  is  a  tall  fpreariing  tree;  the  trunk  as  much  in  compafs 
as  tw  o  men  can  incircle  with  their  arms.  The  fruit,  as  to  fize  and 
(baoe,  is  like  a  quince  with  the  rind  taken  off,  and  confills  in  like 
manner  of  grumotis  part1-,  but  not  feparable,  as  in  the  quince,  it  is 
covered  with  a  thin,  light,  and  (hining  rind.  It  is  commonly  eaten  ; 
and,  in  medicine,  is  mod  eminent  for  dopping  a  flux  of  the  belly, 
efpeeially  that  contracted  by  exceflive  venery. 

CaRGA PVLvtinfchotani.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  flower 
and  fruit,  though  agreeing  in  other  refpedts.  It  produtes  a  round 
fweet  fruit,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  cherry.  They  both  afford  gum  gutta, 
bui  the  latter  the  bed. 

CARCASE,  the  body  of  a  dead  animal,  efpecially  a  brute.  We 
fay  the  carafe  of  a  fow  l,  See.,  after  the  limbs,  wings,  &c.  are  cut 

off. 

The  floating  of  dead  bodies,  after  lying  fome  time  under  water  is 
owing  to  air  generated  in  the  bowels  by  putrefaction. 

Carcase,  in. architecture,  the  (hell  or  ribs  of  a  houfe,  containing 
the  partitions,  floors,  and  rafters,  made  by  carpenters;  or  it  is  the 
timber- work,  or  as  it  were  the  flceleton,  of  a  houfe,  before  it  is 
lathed  and  plaiftered  ;  it  is  otherwife  called  the  framing. 

CARCASSE.oi  CARCUSS.in  the  art  of  war,  an  iron-cafe  or  hol¬ 
low  capacity,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  bomb,  of  an  oval  figure,  made  of 
ribs  of  iron,  filled  with  combuflible  matters,  as  meal  powder,  falt- 
petre,  fulphur,.  broken  glafsy  (havings  of  horny  turpentine,  tallow, 
&c.  the  defign  of  it  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  mortar  to  fet  houfes  on 
fire,  and  do  other  execution.  It  has  two  or  three  apertures  through 
which  the  fire  is  to  blaze. 

CARCERES,  in  the  ancient  Circenfian  games,  were  inclofu res 
in  the  circus,  made  firfl  of  wood,  and  afterwards  of  marble,  and 
faftened  with  bolts,  wherein  the  horfes  were  reftrained  till  the  fig- 
nal  was  given  for  darting,  when,  by  an  admirable  connivance,  they 
all  flew  open  at  once.  They  were  twelve  in  number. 

CARCIN1UM  opalinum,  a  beautiful  marine  animal,  whofe  co¬ 
lour  and  fplendour  are  equal  to  thofe  of  an  opal  ;  whence  they  were 
thus  denominated  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.  See  Dagysa. 
CARCINOMA,  among  the  phyficians,  the  fame  with  cancer. 
Carcinoma  alfo  implies  a  diforder  of  the  tunica  cornea  of  the 
eye,  wherein  the  fmall  veins  appear  turgid  and  livid. 

CARCINOMATOUS,  the  fame  wim  cancerous.  Schirri, 
ftrovnae,  and  poIypuTes,  are  originally  different  from  cancerous  tu¬ 
mours  ;  but  when  the  ftrufture  of  the  veflel  is  once  deftroyed,  they 
at  length  become'cancerous. 

CARD,  among  artificers,  an  inftrument  confifting  of  a  block  of 
wood,  befet  with  lharp  teeth,  ferving  to  arrange  the  hairs  of  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  and  the  like  :  there  are  different  kinds  of  them,  as 
hand  cards,  ftock-raf</r,  &c. 

CARDAM1NE,  lady’s  fmock,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which,  confifting  of  four  petals,  are  oval,  oblong,  open, 
and  terminating  in  ereft  ungues  of  double  the  length  of  the  cup. 
The  fruit  is  a  long  pod,  of  a  comprelfed,  cylindric  ihape,  composed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  two  cells,  wherein  are  feveral  roundilh 
feeds.  It  is  alfo  called  ctickow-flower,  and  meadow-crefles,  and  is 
a  genus  of  the  tetradynarnia  clafs.  Dr.  Baker  recommends  it  to  the 
trial  of  phyficians  as  an  antifpafmodic  remedy.  It  is  pungent  and 

dilcuflive.  f  .  , 

CARDAMOMUM,  in  the  materia-medica,  a  dried  fruit  or  pod, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  divided  internally  into  three  ce.^s,  in 
each  of  which  are  contained  two  rows  of  triangular  feeds,  of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  T.  hey  are  1 
tinguiihed  by  the  epithets  majus  and  minor. 

Cardamom  UM  minor ,  the  leffer  cardamomum,  has  lhort :  triangu¬ 
lar  hulks,  fcarce  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  produce  of  a  plant  with 
reed-like  ilalks,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  Hortus  Malabancus,  under 

the  name  of  elettari.  ^ 

Cardamomum  majus,  the  greater  cardamomum,  called  Silo  grana 

Paradifi,  grains  of  Paradife.  See  the  Article  Grana  i  aradf. 

CARDANES,  in  zoology,  a  fmall  two-wmged  fly,  refembling  a 
beetle:  it  is  of  a  blackifti  colour,  of  a  very  fweet  fme.l,  loft  to  the 

touch,  and  fwift  in  it’s  motions.  n, 

•  CARDERS,  a  fort  of  card,  proper  for  carding  flocks  of  (ilk,  to 
make  cappadine  of  it.  The  French  alfo  apply  the  name  to  1 10  e 

flocks  of  filk.  r  , 

Carders,  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  are  pei Tons  w  o  prepar 
wool,  &c.  for  fpinning,  &c.  Carders,  fpinners,  weavers,  fullers, 
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fheermen,  arid  dyers,  are  punifhable  bylaw,  for  not  performing  theif 
duty;  and  carders,  combers,  loiters,  I'pmners,  or  weavers,  for  con¬ 
veying  awav,  embezzling,  or  detaining  any  wool  or  varn. 

CARD! A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genu*  of  fhell-filh,  the  fliell  of 
which  confifts  of  two  ovals,  and  refembles  the  figure  of  a  heart  in 
the  card  :  the  valves  are  equal  and  gibbofe.  O:  this  genus  there  are 
feveral  fpe  ies ;  fuch  as  cockles,  a"rk  (hells,  &c.  together  with  the 
peftines  inauriti,  or  fcollops  without  ears.  See  the  Articles  Heart- 
fhell,  Scallop,  &c. 

CARDIACS,  Cardiaca,  in  a  general  fenfe,  comprehend  all 
medicines  beneficial  to  the  heart. 

Cardiac,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  medicines  as  preferve  or 
increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  heart,  and  by  that  means  the  vital  forces* 
though  they  do  not  immediately  work  upon  the  heart,  nor  am  parti¬ 
cularly  appropriated  to  the  corroborat  on  of  that  part.  This  effeCt 
they  perform  either  by  replenifhing  the  exhaufled  vetfels  with  good 
humours,  or  exciting  motion  when  it  is  required:  therefore  nutri¬ 
tives  duly  chdfeii,  with  refpetft  to  particular  conffittitioas,  belong  to 
this  clafs,  as  well  as  aftringent  corroboratives  anti  llimulents. 

CARDI ACUS  plexus,  in  anatomy,  a  plexus, or  piece  of  net-work, 
formed  of  a  ramification  of  the  par  vagum,  or  eight  pair  of  nerves. 
See  the  Article  Par. 

CARD1ALG1A,  in  medicine,  the  cardiac  paflion  or  heart-burn, 
a  violent  fenfation  of  heat,  or  acrimony,  attended  with  a  conftriCtory 
pain,  felt  towards  the  upper  or  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  though 
feemihgly  at  the  heart;  fometimes  accompanied  with  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  fainting,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit. 

This  diftemper  is  divided  by  phyficians  into  the  idiopathic  and 
fymptbmatic ;  the  firft,  called  alio  by  foine  the  cardialgia  naufeofa , 
takes  it’s  rife  from  crudities  in  the  primes  vies,  and  is  ofien  o  wing 
to  worms;  the  other  is  u?n  ft  ty-caufed  by  a  fupprefSon  of  th £  men- 
ftrual  or  hcemorrhoidal  di ’charges. 

Cardi  algia,  jigns  of  a.  Thefe  are  a  ft  n  fa » ion  of  preffiire  and 
tenfion  about  the  pit  of  the  ft  >mach,  a  ftraitnefs  an  1« anxiety  of  the 
prrecordia,  an  !  often  there  com' s  on  A  naufea,  and  fometimes  a&ual 
vomiting.  When'ihere  are  worms  i it  the  cafe,  water  comes  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  in  great  quantities,  and  the  mucous  matter  is  felt  in 
the  bottom  of  the  jaws,  as  if  a  piece  ft  fun -ihirtg  cold  lay  there. 
Heat  and  cold  often  return  futcefTivelV  a.r.d  (ud  leiity  on  the  perfon, 
and'  the  complaint  is  always  worfe  upon  an  e'mp'.y'ftomach,  and  mi¬ 
tigates  on  taking  a  full  meal  ;  whenever  the  patient  can  belch  alfo, 
it  gives  him  confiderable  relief  for  the  time;  and  finally,  where  the 
commotions  of  blood  in  thervena<  porta  are  in  fault,  there  is  ufually  a 
flight  touch  of  a  fever  attending  it. 

Cardialgia,  perfons  fubjeft  to  the .  Thefe  are  principally  vale¬ 
tudinary  people,  who  have  foulneffes  of  the  prim*  viie  ;  fometimes 
hypochondi iac  perfons  have  it  to  a  very  great  degree,  thofe  people 
being  ufually  troubled  with  flatulencies  ;  women  lubjecl  to  hylteric 
complaints  alfo,  and  fuch  as  have  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  often 
fall  into  it ;  and  not  uncommonly  infants,  in  cafes  of  worms. 

Cardialgia,  caufes  and  prognojlics  of  a.  1  he  caufeof  thecom- 
plaint  is  either  flatulency  or  toulnefs  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines, 
which  occafions  a  reciprocal  relaxation  and  ftri  dure  of  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  other  parts  which  are  drawn  into  confent. 

The  occafional  caufes  of  it’s  coming  on,  are  coftivenefs  and  the 
retention  of  flatulencies  ;  fudden  cooling  ot  the  abdomen  when  the 
body  is  hot ;  coarfe  foods,  and  fuch  as  are  hard  of  digeftion  ;  and  the 
fwallowing  the  victuals  in  large  quantities  without  chewing  it  :  the 
change  of  a  common  coarfe  diet  into  a  finer,  will  fometimes  oexa- 
fion  it;  and  fometimes  die  fuppreffing  a  violent  paflion  of  anger, 
while  eating.  Tender  conftimtions  are  in  general  mod  fubject  to 
it.  It’s  long  continuance  often  brings  on  habitual  famtings,  and 
fometimes  there  is  danger  of  congeftions  in  the  blood,  and  inflamma¬ 
tions.  The  fymp'omatic  kind  is  often  more  difficult  of  cure,  as 
well  as  more  violent  than  the  idiopathic. 

Cardialgia,  method  of  curing  the.  The  curative  intentions  are 
firft  to  temper  and  correft  the  peccant  matter  lodged  about  the  fto¬ 
mach,  and  to  remove  it-by  proper  difeutients,  or  proper  evacuants. 
Sec  ndly,  to' alleviate  and  footh  the  violent  pains  which  fuipnlingly 
impair  the  ftrength,  left  an  inflammation  Should  fucceed.  Thirdly,- 
to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  primary  and  original  difeafe,  if  the  dif¬ 
order  be  fymptomatica-'.  Fourthly,  to  reftore  and  confirm  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  have  i*ven  weakened  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  pains  and  fpafms,  by  proper  remedies.  1  he  cure  of  a 
common  heart-burn  from  indigeftion,  and  the  acrimony  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ftomach,  may  be  performed  by  drinking  tea,  or  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  camomile  flowers  ;  as  alfo  by  taking  bitters,  or  the  teftaceous 
and  abforbent  powders.  When  it  anfes  from  a  crapula  gentle 
emetics  will  be  ufeful:  and  if  it  proceeds  from  a  congeft.on  of  blood, 
bleeding  will  be  convenient;  after  which,  antifpafmodics  are  to  be 
given.  If  it  is  occafioned  by  acute  Itomach.c  fevers  rhubarb  or 
ipecacuanha,  in  a  moderate  dufe,  may  be  prefenbed ,  and  it  byjorms, 
it  mu  ft  be  treated  with  medicines  proper  tor  deftroytng  them,  as 

""SET rq.ills,  as  a  molU^,,  remedy 

for  preventing  the  hear, -burnt  bat  Htppocrates,  in  the  iMondot hi. 
Epidemics,  ordtrs  hot  bread  with  pure  wine,  to  be  given  in  this  dif- 
order  Perhaps  the  belt  medicine  ye,  known  for  this  d.feafe,  when 

it  proceeds  from  an  acid  acrimony,  is  the  magneha  alba. 

C  ARDINAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  relation  of  prime, 

-rThM  jiUt.cPerr pmdence,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  are  called  the 
four  tarlLl  virtues,  as  being  thofe  on  whtch  the  cell  are  fuppoled 

to  turn,  and  whereof  they  are  the  balls. 

Cardinal  flower,  is  a  plant  the  empalement  of  whofe  flower  ts 
rut  into  five  linear  fegments:  the  oval  capfule  is  filled  with  f.nad 
feeds.  It  is  a  genus  of  the fyngenefia  monogam, a  clafs,  and  is  the  ra- 

puntium  of  Tournefort.  Cardinal 
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Cardinal  points,  in  cofmography,  are  the  four  interfedions  of 
the  horizon  with  the  meridian,  and  the  prime  vertical  circle, 
interfeftionsof  the  horizon  and  meridian,  are  called  North  and  South, 
with  regard  to  the  poles  they  are  dircfted  to:  and  the  interfedhons 
1  of  the  horizon, and  firft  vertical ,  are  called  Eaft  and  W eft.  See  Point. 

Cardinal  point  of  the  heavens,  or  of  a  nativity ,  are  the  riling  and 
letting  of  the  fun,  the  zenith  and  nadir. 

Cardinal  Jigns,  in  the  zodiac,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 
Capricorn.  See  the  article  Sign. 

Cardinal  winds,  thofe  that  blow  from  the  cardinal  points. 
Cardinal  numbers,  in  grammar,  are  the  numbers  one,  two, 
three,  &c.  which  are  indeclinable.  See  the  article  Number. 

Cardinal,  a  bird  of  Louifiana,  fo  called  from  the  lhimngred  of 
it’s  plumage  and  capuchin,  Sec.  It  keeps  it’s  neft  all  the  winter,  in 
which  it  ftores  up  provifion  during  the  fummer,  to  the  quantity 
fometimes  of  a  Paris  bulhel,  which  is  artfully  depofited,  and  covered 
firft  with  leaves,  and  then  with  ftnall  branches,  Sec. 

Cardinal,  an  eccleliaftical  prince,  in  the  Rornilh  church,  being 
one  who  has  a  voice  in  the  conclave  at  the  ele&ion  of  a  pope. 

The  cardinals  were  originally  nothingmore  than  deacons,  towhom 
was  intruded  the  care  of  diftributing  alms  to  the  poor  of  the  feveral 
quarters  of  Rome,  whence  they  were  called  diaconi  ngionarii ;  and 
as  they  held  aftemblies  of  the  poor  in  certain  churches  of  their  feve¬ 
ral  diftri&s,  they  took  the  name  and  title  of  thofe  c  lurches.  They 
began  to  be  called  cardinals  during  the  pontificate  of  St.  Sylvefter  ; 
an  appellation  derived  to  them  from  the  cardinal  priefts,  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,  being  the  chief  priefts  of  a  parifh,  anJ  next  in  dignity 
to  the  bifhop.  Afterwards  this  office  grew  much  more  confiderable, 
and  by  fmall  degrees  arrived  at  it’s  prefent  height,  in  which  it  is  the 
reward  of  fuch  as  have  ferved  the  church  and  his  holinefs  well ;  even 
princes  thinking  it  no  diminution  of  their  honour  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

The  cardinals  compofe  the  pope’s  council,  or  fenate  ;  and  there  is 
in  the  Vatican,  a  conftitution  of  pope  John,  which  declares,  that  as 
the  pope  reprelents  Mofes,  fo  the  cardinals  reprefent  the  feventy 
elders.  It  was  pope  Pius  IV.  who  firft  decreed  that  the  pope  fhould 
be  chofen  only  by  the  college  of  cardinals ;  though  fome  carry  up 
this  right  as  high  as  N:cholas  II.  1058.  The  cardinals  began  to  wear 
the  red-hat,  at  the  council  of  Lvons,  in  1243.  Tdl  the  time  of  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  they  were  ftiled  only  Moft  Uluftrious:  afterwards,  by  a 
decree  of  that  pope,  they  had  the  titl?  of  Eminence  given  them.  * 

At  the  creation  of  a  new  c(trdinal,\\\c  pope  performs  the  ceremony 
of  fhutting  and  opening  his  mouth,  which  is  done  in  a  private  con- 
fiftory.  The  {hutting  his  mouth  fignifies  the  depriving  him  of  the 
liberty  of  giving  him  his  opinion  in  confiftories  and  congregations  ; 
and  the  opening  of  his  mouth,  which  is  performed  fifteen  days  after, 
implies  the  taking  off  this  reftraint.  If  the  pope  happens  to  die  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  a  new  cardinaPs  mouth  is  {hut,  he  can  neither  give  his 
voice  in  the  eledion  of  a  new  pope,  nor  be  himfelf  promoted  to 
that  dignity. 

When  his  holinefs  has  refolved  to  make  a  new  promotion  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  he  calls  a  private  confiftory,  in  which  he  declares  his  intention 
to  all  the  cardinals  prefent,  and  name4  to  them  the  perfons  he  intends 
to  honour  with  the  red-hat :  he  then  gives  them  eight  or  ten  days  to 
confiderof  it;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  he  calls  another  confiftory, 
in  which  betakes  the  opinion  of  each  cardinal,  who  have  all  full  and 
entire  liberty  of  giving  their  voice  pro  or  con. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  fix  dalles,  or  orders,  confifting  of 
fix  biftiops,  fifty  priefts,  and  fourteen  deacons,  making  in  all  fe¬ 
venty  ;  which  conftitute  what  they  call  the  facred  college.  The 
number  of  rar^/na/-biftiops  has  been  always  the  fame  ;  but  that  of 
cardinal- priefts  and  deacons  is  not  fixed  Till  the  year  1125,  the 
college  confided  of  fifty-two  or  fitty-three.  The  council  of  Con- 
ftance  reduced  them  to  twenty-four,  and  Sixtus  IV.  raffed  them  to 
fifty- three.  The  fix  cardinal  biftiops  are  thofe  of  Oftia,  Porro, 
Sabina,  Paleftrina,  Frafcati,  and  Albano. 

The  privileges  of  the  cardinals  are  very  great :  they  have  an  abfo- 
lute  power  in  the  church  during  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  fee:  they 
have  a  right  to  ele£t  the  new  pope  ;  and  are  the  only  perfons  on 
whom  the  choice  can  fall.  Moft  of  the  grand  offices  in  the  court  of 
Rome  are  filled  by  cardinals. 

The  drefs  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  foutanne,  a  rochet,  a  fhort  purple 
mantle,  and  the  red-hat.  When  they  are  fent  to  courts  of  princes, 
it  is  in  quality  of  legates  a.  latere  ;  and  when  they  arfe  appointed  gp- 
vernorsol  towns,  their  government  is  called  by  the  name  of  legation. 
There  are  five  legations,  viz.  thofe  of  Avignon,  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  and  Perugia. 

F.  Paul  obferves,  that  the  name  of  cardinal,  originally  derived 
from  a  very  low  and  abje£t  condition,  is,  by  a  change  of  fignification, 
become  a  title,  fo  elevated,  that  cardinals  are  now  faid  to  be  quaf  car- 
dmes  omnium  terrarum  ;  that  is,  the  hinges  or  axes  on  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  univerfal  church  turn. 

Cardinal  is  likewife  a  title  applied  to  fecular  officers.  Thus 
the  prime  minifters  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  were 
called  cardinales. 

CARDINALITIES,  in  zoology,  the  coccothraufies  Indica  crif- 
'  tata,  or  Virginian  nightingale. 

CARDING,  the  combing  and  preparing  of  wool,  cotton,  flax, 
&c.  with  the  inftruments  called  cards.  See  the  article  Card. 

Before  wool  be  carded,  it  inurt  be  greafed  with  oil,  of  which  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  requited  for  that  which  is 
defigned  for  making  the  woof  of  fluffs,  and  the  eighth  part  for  that 
of  the  warp. 

CARDIOGMUS,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  cardialgia, 

Cardiogmus,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  denotes  a  peculiar  fpe- 
cies  ot  cardialgia,  attended  with  an  anxiety  ot  the  praecorrlia, 
and  a  painful  heaviness,  caufed  by  a  flatulent  diftention  ot  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  ftomach,  which  comprelfes  the  diaphragm.* 
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CARDIOIDE,  in  geometry,  is  thus  formed ;  let  the  d  anricter 
A  B  f plate  27 ,  fg.  38,)  of  the  circle  A  M  BA,  revolve  about  the 
point  A,  and  on  A  B  produced  let  B  a,  M  N,  A  D,  M  N,  Sec.  be 
always  equal  to  AB;  then  will  the  point  a  deferihe  a  curve,  which, 
from  it ’s  figure  refemlding  a  heart,  is  called  cardioide. 

From  the  conftru&ion  it  appears,  that  A  N^=:B  A-j~A  M,  and 
that  N  M  AN  is  always  double  of  the  diameter  A  B,  and  is  b,  eded 
by  the  circle  in  M. 

This  curve  is  algebraical ;  if  A  a  Eza^.v,  E  Nc^=y,  it’s 

equation  will  be, 

y4 — 6ay3-\~l2  x 2  y 2 — 6  ax2  y-^x * 

— 1 2  «2  y2 — B  zr3  4“ 3  d1  xi — 

CARDIOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower 
ofwhichconfifts  of  four  petals,  and  iscruciform  ;  thefroit  is  a  roundifh 
trilocular  capfule,  containing  a  tingle  cordated  feed.  Set  Heart  Pfa. 

CARDISCE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ftone  mentioned 
by  the  old  authors,  and  called  alfo  encardia.  Pliny  tells  us,  there 
were  three  kinds  of  it ;  the  one  black,  in  which  there  was  the  plain 
figure  of  a  heart  delineated  in  white;  another  green  in  that  part 
where  the  heart  was  figured  ;  and  the  third  white  all  over,  except 
that  the  heart  is  marked  in  black.  Modern  writers  underftand  by 
this  name  a  very  differen!  ftone,  more  ufually  called  bucardites, 
from  it’s  refembling  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

CARDITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  heart-fhell. 

CARDIUM,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  tcjlacea  worms. 

CARDO,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck;  fo  called 
becaufe  the  head  turns  upon  it. 

CARDOON,  a  fpecies  of  wild  artichoke. 

CARDOPATIUM,  in  botany,  the  carline-thiftle. 

CARDS.  Playing  Cards  are  little  pieces  of  fine  thin  pafte- 
board,  whereon  are  printed  divers  points  and  figures ;  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  or  alfemblagc  of  w  hich  ferve  for  the  performance- of  divers 
games ;  as  baflet,  ombre,  picquet,  whift,  &c.  A  full  pack  confifts 
of  fifty-two  cards. 

A  pack  is  always  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  are 
printed  the  name,  fign,  dwelling- place,  &c.  of  the  maker;  with  the 
label  of  the  ftamp-office  ot  England,  fignifying  that  the  ftamp-duty 
has  been  paid,  and  that  there  is  a  penalty  of  10J.  for  every  pack  fold 
unlabelled. 

Among  (harpers,  divers  forts  of  falfe  or  fraudulent  cards  have  been 
contrived  ;  as  marked  cards,  breef  cards,  corner-bend,  middle- bend. 
See. 

Carets,  marked,  are  thofe  where  the  aces,  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves,  are  marked  on  the  corners  of  the  backs  with  fpots  of  dif¬ 
ferent  number  and  order,  either  with  clear  water,  or  water  tinged 
with  pale  Indian  ink,  that  thofe  in  the  fecret  may  diftinguifh  them. 
Aces  are  marked  with  fingle  fpots  on  two  corners  oppofite-  diago¬ 
nally  ;  kings  with  two  fpots  at  the  fame  corners;  knaves  with  the 
fame  number  tranverfed,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 

Cards,  breef,  are  thofe  which  axe  either  longer  or  broader  than 
the  reft,  chiefly  ufed  at  whift  and  piquet. 

The  broad  cards  are  ufually  for  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  aces : 
the  long  for  the  reft.  Their  defign  is  to  direft  the  cutting,  to  en- 
ablehim  in  the  fecret  to  cut  the  cards  difadvantageoufly  to  his  adver- 
’  fary,  and  draw  the  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  fraud,  to  cut  them 
favourably  for  the  (harper. 

Corner- bend,  denotes  four  cards  turned  down  finely  at  one  corner, 
to  ferve  as  a  fignal  to  cut  by.  ( 

Middle  bend,  or  Kingfton-bridge,  is  where  the  tricks  are  bent 
)  two  different  ways,  which  caufes  an  opening  or  arch  in  the  middle, 

I  to  dire£l  likewife  the  cutting. 

Cards  were  probably  invented  about  the  year  1390,  to  divert 
Charles  VI.  then  king  of  France,  who  was  fallen  into  a  melancholy 
difpoiition.  By  the  four  lifts  or  colours,  the  inventor  might  defign 
to  reprefent  the  four  ftates  or  dalles  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  The 
coeurs  or  hearts  denote  the  gens  de  choeur,  choir-men  or  ecclefiaftics. 
The  nobility  or  prime  military  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  reprefented 
by  the  ends  or  points  ot  lances,  or  pikes,  which,  through  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  ot  the  figure,  we  have  called  fpades.  By  diamonds  are 
defigned  the  order  of  citizens,  merchants,  and  tradefmen.  The  tre¬ 
foil  leaf,  or  clover  grafs,  corruptly  called  clubs,  alludes  to  the  hufband- 
men  and  peafants.  The  four  king*  are  David,  Alexander,  Caefar, 
and  Charles ;  reprefenting  the  four  celebrated  monarchies  of  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Flanks  under  Charlemagne.  The 
queens  reprefent  Argine(for  Regina,  queen  bydefeent),  Efther,  Ju- 
dith,  and  Pallas ;  which  are  typical  of  birth,  piety,  fortitude,  and 
wifdom.  The  knaves  denoted  the  fervants  to  the  knights:  others 
apprehend  that  the  knights  themfelves  were  denoted  by  th ek  cards, 
becaufe  Hogier  and  Lahire,  two  names  on  the  French  cards,  were 
famous  knights  at  the  time  when  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  invented. 

The  method  of  making  playing  cards  feems  to  have  given  the  firft 
hint  to  the  invention  of  printing  ;  as  appears  from  the  firft  fpeci- 
mens  of  printing  at  Habrlem,  and  thofe  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

The  moulds  and  blocks  for  making  cards  are  exa£Uy  like  thofe  that 
were  ufed  for  the  firft  books:  they  lay  a  (heet  of  wet  or  moift  paper 
on  the  block,  which  is  firft  flightlydone  over  with  a  fort  of  ink  made 
with  lamp-black  diluted  in  water,  and  mixed  with  fome  (larch  to  give 
it  a  body.  They  afterwards  rub  it  off  with  a  round  lift.  The  cotirt- 
cards  are  coloured  by  means  of  feveral  patterns,  ftiled  ftanefiles : 
thefeconflft  of  papers  cut  through  with  a  pen-knife,  and  in  thefe 
apertures,  ihey  apply  feverally  the  various  colours,  as  red,  black,  &c. 
Thefe  patterns  are  painted  with  oil-colours,  that  the  brulhes  may  not 
wear  them  out ;  and  when  the  pattern  is  laid  on  the  pafteboard, 
they  (lightly  pafs  over  it  a  briifh  full  of  colour,  which,  leaving  it 
within  the  openings,  forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card. 

Cards,  upon  fufficient  fecurity;  may  be  exported  v\iibout  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  ftamp-duty  ;  but  for  every  pack  fold  without  the  label 
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of  the  (lamp-office  in  England,  the  vender  incurs  a  penalty  of  fifty 

^CARDUELtS,  in  ornithology,  the  gold-finch  ;  called  alf achryfo- 
mitres  and  acantbis :  the  fir  ft,  from  it’s  yellow  head;  and  the  laft, 
from  it’s  feeding  among  thirties. 

CARDUS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  plants, 
called  by  the  Greeks  taBos,  by  fome  applied  to  the  thiftle  kind,  and 
by  others  to  the  artichoke. 

CARDUUS,  in  natural  hiftory  and  botany,  the  thiftle. 
CAREENING,  in  the  fea  language,  the  bringing  a  Ihip  to  lie 
down  on  one  fide,  in  order  to  trim  and  caulk  the  other.  A  (hip  is 
faid  to  be  brought  to  the  careen ,  when  the  mod  of  her  lading  being 
taken  out,  (he  is  hauled  down  on  one  fide  by  a  fmall  veffel  as  low 
as  neceffary,  and  there  kept  by  the  weight  of  the  ballad,  ordnance, 
&c.  as  well  as  by  ropes,  led  her  mads  fliould  be  drained  too  much, 
in  order  that  her  Tides  and  bottom  may  be  trimmed,  feams  caulked, 
or  any  thing  that  is  faulty  under  water,  mended.  Hence  when 
a  (hip  lies  on  one  fide  when  (lie  fails,  (he  is  faid  to  fail  on  the  careen. 
Ships  of  war  are  ufually  careened  every  three  years. 

CAREER,  in  the  manege,  fignifies  the  ground  that  is  proper  for 
the  manege,  and  the  coUrfe  or  race  of  a  horfe  that  does  not  go  be¬ 
yond  two  hundred  paces.  ,  . 

In  the  ancient  circus,  the  career  was  the  fpace  the  chariots  were 

to  run  at  full  fpeed  to  carry  the  prize. 

Career,  in  falconry,  the  flight  or  tour  of  a  bird  about  1 20  yards. 
More,  is  a  double  career  ;  lefs,  a  jemUareer. 

CARELI A.  in  botany,  baftani  hemp  agrimony;  ageratum. 
CAREOPULI,  in  botany,  the  gamboge  plant. 

CARET,  in  grammar,  is  a  chara&er  marked  thus  (  a  ),  placed  in 
the  line,  denoting  that  fome  word,  fentence,  or  letter  omitted,  ought 
to  have  come  in  where  the  caret  (lands. 

CARETTI,  in  botany,  the  acacia  glorioja,  or  the  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  marfao,  or  bezoar  nuts.  ... 

CAREX  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  triandria  clafs.  In 
the  male  flower  there  is  no  corolla;  in  the  female,  there  are  1 
petals;  but  the  neBarium  is  of  an  ovato-oblong  form,  inflated, 
bidentated  at  the  top :  there  is  no  pericardium;  but  the  neBarium , 
growing  large,  contains  a  Angle  ovato-acute  triquetrous  feed,  with 
one  of  it’s  angles  lefs  than  the  reft. 

CARGADORS,  a  name  which  the  Dutch  give  to  thofe  brokers, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  find  freight  for  (hips  outward-bound,  and  to 
give  notice  to  the  merchants,  who  have  commodities  to  fend  by  fea, 
of  the  (hips  that  are  ready  to  fail,  and  of  the  places  for  which  they 

are  bound.  . 

CARGO,  the  lading  or  freight  of  a  (hip. 

Cargo,  fortable,  is  that  which  contains  fomething  of  every  fort 
neceffary  to  furnifh  the  tradefmen  of  the  place  it  is  fent  to,  with  par¬ 
cels  fit  to  ftock  their  (hops. 

,  Cargo  alfo  denotes  an  invoice  of  the  goods  put  on  board. 

Cargo  is  likewife  a  weight  uled  in  Spain  and  Turkey >  amounting 

to  about  300  Engliffi  pounds.  .  „  T 

CARIA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ant  common  in  the  Ealt  In¬ 
dies,  and  larger  than  thofe  with  us.  They  are  very  mifehievous, 
living  in  large  communities,  and  together  ere<R  great  hills  of  firm 
and  tough  clay,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  to  defend  themfelves  from  their 
numerous  enemies.  Another  and  fmaller  fpecies  of  carta  builds  in 

thCCARI  AMA,  in  ornithology,  a  Brafilian  bird  of  the  heron  kind, 
witha  plumofe  creft,  variegated  with  black  and  grey,  and  frequent¬ 
ing  waterv  places.  .  .  -  ... 

CARIBOU,  in  zoology,  an  American  animal  ofthe  (tag-kind. 
CARICA,  among  ancient  natural-ids,  a  kind  of  fig  peculiar  to 
Syria;  fometimes  alfo  the  dried  fig. 

CARICATURA,  in  painting,  denotes  the  concealment  of  real 
beauties,  and  the  exaggeration  of  blemifhes,  but  ftill  fo  as  to  pre- 

ferve  a  refemblance  of  the  object.  . 

CARICOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  tumours  as  in  lhape  re- 
femble  a  fig.  They  are  frequently  found  in  piles.  _ 

CARICUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  cathareaic  medicine,  which  de¬ 
terges  fordid  ulcers,  and  eats  away  proud  flefti.  It  is  prepared  of 
black  hellebore,  famdarach,  fquama  arts,  waflied  lead,  fulphur,  or- 
piment,  and  cantharides:  thefe  being  mixed,  are  made  up  wu 
oil  of  cedar  into  a  liquid  medicine.  Sometimes  there  is  added 
arum,  in  decoftion  or  juice,  or  the  powder  of  it  mixed  with  honey . 
The  dry  medicine  or  powder  for  the  fame  purpofe  is  prepared  ot 
the  fame  ingredients,  omitting  the  oil  ot  cedar,  and  the  honey  :  it  is 
alfo  made  of  black  hellebore  and  fandarach  only.  _ 

CARIES,  in  medicine,  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  bone,  at 
tended  with  a  wafte  of  it’s  fubftance,  occafioned  by  fome  accrimo- 

nious  matter  corroding  it.  . 

The  caries  is  a  kind  of  rottennefs  or  putrefaftton  peculiar  to  the 
hard,  or  bony  parts  of  the  body ;  anfwering  to  a  gangrene  or  mor¬ 
tification  in  the  foft  or  flefhy  part;  or,  according  to  others,  to  an 

abfeefs  or  ulcer.  . 

Caries  arife  either  from  a  conftant  afflux  of  vicious  humours,  or 
from  their  extreme  acrimony  ;  or,  from  a  bruife,  compoun  rac 
tore,  luxation  ulcer,  venereal  diforder,  corrofive  medicines,  or  rom 
their  being  dripped  or  laid  bare  of  t heir  flefh,  and  long  expo  ec  to 
the  air,  &r.  This  diforder,  if  not  quickly  remedied,  fpreads  and 
communicates  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring  parts  ot  t  e  one,  an 
makes  the  fame  pregrefs  that  ulcers  do  in  the  fofter  parts. 

Mr.  Monro  mentions  feven  fpecies  of  caries ;  viz.  1.  jj 
or  gangrenous  caries.  2.  The  worm-eaten  canes,  or  11  ccr  o 
bones.  3.  The  carnous  caries,  or  ulcer  of  the  bones  wit  1  vper 
larcolis.  4.  The  phagedenic  caries,  with  hyperfarchofis.  5.  je 
fcrophulous  caries.  6.  The  fchirro  cancrous  cartes.  J.  e  prea 
ing  cancroys  caries. 


.Caries,  idiopathic,  or ftmple,  is  an  erofion  of  a  bone,  happening 
without  any  other  difeafe,  commonly  owing  to  (ome  external  caufe, 
rarely  to  an  internal  one,  as  the  afflux  of  humours. 

Caries,  fymptomatic,  that  which  ofteneft  happens  to  perfons 
deeply  aifeTed  with  fome  other  diforder,  efpecially  the  feurvy,  or 
venereal  difeafe. 

Caries  may  be  divided  in  refpeft  of  their  degree. 

Thofe  in  the  firft  degree  difeover  a  yellow  fattiriefs  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bone  ;  in  the  fecond  a  blacknefs  ;  in  the  third  a  rough- 
nefs,  and  inequality  of  the  bone,  caufed  by  a  multitude  of  foramina 
or  little  holes ;  in  the  fourth  the  corruption  penetrates  deeper 
through  the  whole  fubftance,  which  it  feems  as  it  were  to  dif- 
folve. 

Many  methods  have  been  attempted  for  the  cure  of  a  caries ;  the 
firft  and  mildeft  is  applied  to  the  flighted  degree  of  the  difeafe,  and 
is  performed  by  the  application  of  fpirituous  remedies,  fuch  as  fpirit 
of  wine,  Hungary-water ;  or  by  flight  balfamics,  fuch  as  the  powder 
of  birth-wort,  florentine,  iris,  myrrh,  or  aloes.  Either  of  thefe 
powders  is  to  be  fprinkled  on  the, part,  alter  the  fanies  has  been 
carefully  wiped  away  with  dry  lint,  and  this  continued  till  the 
cure  is  perfe&ed.  In  a  caries  that  penetrates  fomewhat  deeper, 
ftronger  remedies  take  place,  fuch  as  powder  of  euphorbium,  or  it’s 
eflence,  made  in  well  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  ;  or  oil  of  doves,  cin¬ 
namon  guaiacum  ;  either  of  thefe  may  be  touched  on  with  a 
pencil,  or  laid  upon  dry  lint,  and  applied:  fome  alfo  ufe  the  cor¬ 
rofive  medicines,  the  phagedenic  water,  and  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  of 
fulphur;  and  in  place  of  thefe  a  folution  of  quickfilver  in  aqua 
fortis  may  be  ufed  with  great  fuccefs.  When,  by  thefe  means,  an 
exfoliation  of  the  bone  has  been  produced,  the  bufinefs  is  then  to 
treat  it  with  balfamics. 

A  fecond  method  of  cure  for  a  greater  degree  of  caries,  is  perfo¬ 
rating  the  bone  with  the  trepan,  and  dreffing  the  part  afterwards 
either  with  balfamics,  or  with  dry  lint.  By  thefe  means  the  ex- 
!  foliation  of  the  bone  is  forwarded,  and  new  veflels  pulh  themfelves 
through  the  foraminula,  which  joining  with  the  neighbouring  flelh, 
make  a  new  covering  for  the  bone. 

The  third  method  of  cure  is  performed  by  the  rafpatory,  or  chide!, 
taking  off  the  corrupted  or  vitiated  part  of  the  bone,  till  all  beneath 
appears  white  or  ruddy,  and  found  ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
mod  ancient,  and  mod  fpcedy,  and  certain  method,  is,  by  the 
a£hial  cautery,  burning  down  the  vitiated  part  of  the  bone.  This 
method,  however,  is  not  neceffary,  except  in  great  degrees  of  this 
diforder  ;  and  in  performing  it  great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  neighbouring  foft  parts  :  for  this  reafon  an  affiftant  fhould 
always  draw  back  the  lips  of  the  wound  both  ways,  while  this  is 
performed ;  and  if  the  opening  be  not  wide  enough,  it  fliould  be 
opened  and  enlarged  by  fpunge  tents  before,  or  widened  by  the 
knife,  till  the  bone  lies  fair,  and  the  part  mult  be  carefully  wiped 
firft  with  dry  lint  from  the  fanies  ;  and  if  there  be  any  fungous 
flefh,  that  muft  alfo  be  firft  removed.  One  application  of  the 
cautery,  when  the  diforder  is  confiderable,  will  (eldom  prove  fuf- 
ficient ;  it  ufually  requires  to  be  repeated  feveral  times,  at  proper 
intervals  ;  and  if  the  caries  be  of  fuch  extent,  that  one  cautery  will 
not  cover  it  all  over,  the  firft  muft  be  applied  to  the  middle,  and  the 
fucceeding  towards  it’s  edges.  This  operation  is  not  attended  with 
any  great  pain,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  adjacent  foft 
parts';  for  the  bones  are,  in  themfelves,  free  from  any  fenfeofpain. 
Where  the  cranium  is  the  feat  of  this  diforder,  the  cautery  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  hazard,  as  it  is  alfo  in  a  caries  ofthe  ribs,  or  Jlernum, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  parts  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  life. 
The  carpus  and  tarfus  alfo  will  very  badly  admit  of  cauterizing, 
becaufe  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  which 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  avoid  injuring  in  the  operation.  After  cau¬ 
terizing,  the  part  is  to  be  drelfed  with  dry  lint  only,  or  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  complains  ot  great  heat  in  the  part,  the  lint  may  be  dipped 
in  fpirit  of  wine  before  it  is  applied;  afterwards  balfamics  are  to 
be  applied,  till  the  part  exfoliates  ;  and  then,  if  the  cure  be  perfedt, 
the  vacuity  will  foon  be  filled  with  new  found  flefh.  But  if  the  bone 
remains  bare,  or  the  flefh  it  is  covered  with  be  foft  and  fpongy, 
and  does  not  adhere  fufficiently  to  the  adjacent  bone,  or  where  the 
bone  remains  difcoloured  ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  cure  will  not 
be  complete,  but  the  diforder  will  break  out  again,  unlefs  prevented. 
In  thefe  cafes,  therefore,  the  work  muft  be  all  done  over  again,  the 
fpongy  flefh  removed,  and  the  aftual  cauterf  again  applied,  before 

the  cure  is  completed.  .  ... 

CARIGOI,  or  Carigueya,  an  zoology,  a  very  remarkable 

American  animal.  See  the  article  Opossum. 

CARILLONS,  a  fpecies  of  chimes  frequent  in  the  Low 
Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on  a 
number  of  bells  in  a  belfrey,  forming  a  complete  leries  or  fcalent 
tones  and  femitones,  like  thofe  on  the  harpfichord  and  organ.  1  he 

carillons  are  heard  through  a  large  town.  „  '  - 

CARIMPANA,  in  botany,  an  Indian  palm-tree,  the  borajjus  ot 

Linnreus.  The  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  30  feet  long,  and 
nine  broad,  if  carefully  extended.  , 

CARINA,  a  Latin  term,  denoting  the  keel  of  a  fhip  ;  a  long 
niece  of  timber,  runningalong  the  bottom,  from  head  to  Item.  . 

P  Carina  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  whole  capacity  or  bulk  ot  a  (hip, 

viz  the  hull,  or  all  the  fpace  below  deck. 

Carina,  in  .nhiteaL,  a  name  g.ven  by  the  ancient  Romans 
to  any  building  in  the  form  of  a  fhip,  from  canna,  the  keel ;  as  we 
ftill  ufe  the  word  nave  for  nattts,  a  (hip,  the  middle  or  principa 
vault  of  our  Gothic  ohurches,  becaufe  it  has  that  figure. 

Carina,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the  fibrous  rud.ments  or 
etnbiyo  of  a  chick,  appearing  in  an  im ubated  egg. 

The  carina  confi&i  of  the  entire  vertebra,  as  they  appear  after 

ten  or  twelve  days  incubation.  Carina, 
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Carina,  in  chemiftry, dignifies  the  20th  part  of  a  drop. 

Carina,  in  botany,  the  loweft  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

See  the  article  Papilionaceous. 

Cari'n.’E  were  weepers,  or  women  hired,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  weep  at  funerals. 

CARINATED  leaf,  in  botany,  a  leaf  whofe  back  refembles  the 
keel  of  a  fh ip. 

CARIOUS,  fomething  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  caries.  See 
Caries. 

CARIPI,  a  kind  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkifh  army.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  Moors,  or  renegado  Chriftians,  who  having  followed  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  being  poor,  and  having  their  fortune  to  feek  by  their 
dexterity  and  courage,  have  arrived  to  the  rank  of  horfe-guards  to 
the  grand  figmor.  Their  number  is  about  iooo,  and  their  pay  12 
afpe’rs  per  day.'  . 

CARISSIMI,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  emperors 
to  til-.-  prefideAts,  governors  of  provinces,  and  others. 

CAR!  T  AS.  The  pocalum  carita/is,  or  grace-cup,  was  that-, 
wherein  t he  religious,  at  feffivals,  drank  an  extraordinary  al¬ 
lowance  of  wine,  in  commemoration  of  their  founder  and  bene¬ 
factors.  y  ■ 

CARK,  the  30th  part  of  a  farplar  of  wool. 

CARLIN,  or  Caroline,  a  ftlver  coin,  current  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  worth  about  i,d.  Englilh. 

CARL1NA,  the-Carline  thiflle,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
with  long,  narrow,  deeply  jagged,  an'd  very  prickly  leaves,  lying  on 
the  ground;  in  the  middle  of  which  grows  a  large  roondith  head, 
without  any  ftalk,  encompafled  with  fmaller  leaves,  lull  of  lharp 
prickles:  the  flower  ifiiies  from  the  middle’of  the  head. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
from  whence  the  dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  Thele 
are  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a  nifty  or  reddith  brown  co¬ 
lour,  internally  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh,  corroded  as  it  were 
upon  the  furface,  and  perforated  with  finall  holes,  fo  as  to  appear, 
when  cut,  as  if  worm-eaten. 

Car  LINA!  radix,  the  root  of  the  Carline-thiftle.  This  root  is 
fuppofed  to  be  diaphoretic,  antihvfleric,  and  anthelmintic.  It  has 
been  greatly  efleemed  by  foreign  phyficians,  in  acute,  malignant, 
as  well  as  in  chronical  d'ifeafes';  and  given  in  fubftance  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram,  and  in  infufion  from  one  to  two  drams  and  . 
more.  It  is  alfo  efleemed  a  powerful  fudorific  and  alcxipharmic,' 
good  againft  worms  and  in  droplies,  and  a  powerful  emmenagogue 
and  diuretic. 

CARLINES,  or  Carlings,  in  a  (hip,  two  pieces  of  timber 
lying  fore  and  aft  along  from  beam  to  beam  :  they  aredireCtly  over 
the  keel,  and  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  the  whole  . body  of  the  fhip. 
They  have  their  ends  let  into  the  beams  culver-tail  wife.  Sefe  Plate 
I25> /if- 57>:&c. 

Carline  timbers  that  go  athwart  the  lhip,  from  the  Tides 
to  the  hatch  way,  and  ferve  to  fuflain  the  deck  on  both  Tides. 
CARLOCK,  in  botany,  a  Tpecies  of  theradilb. 

Carlock,  a  fort  of  filh-glue  or  ifinglafs,  made  wi-th  the  ftur- 
geon’s  bladder,  imported  from  Archangel.  The  chief  ufe  of  it  is 
for  clarifying  wine;  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  dyers.  The  befl  comes 
from  Aflracan,  in  Mufcovy,  near  the  Wolga,  where  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flurgeon  are  caught. 

CARMEL,  knights  of  Mount ,  a  military  order  of  knights  hof- 
pitallers,  rnflltuted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1607,  under  the 
title,  habit,  and  rule  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  ot  a  bull  of  Pope  Paul,  in  1608,  united  to  the  order  of 
St.  Lazarus  of  Jerufalem,  with  all  it’s commanderies,  priories,  and 
other  goods  for  it's  endowment.  It  confills  of  about  100  French 
gentlemen. 

CARMELITES,  or  White-Friers,  are  an  order  of  our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  making  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicants. 
They  pretend  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elifha.  Their  original  rules  contained  fixteen  articles,  one  of 
which  confined  them  to  their  cells,  and  enjoined  them  to  employ 
themfelves  day  and  night  in  prayer  ;  another  prohibited  the  brethren 
having  any  property  ;  another  enjoined  fading,  from  the  feaft  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  holy-crofs  till  Ealler,  excepting  on  Sundays  ; 
abflinence  at  all  times  from  flefh  was  enjoined  by  another  article; 
one  obliged  them  to  manual  labour;  another impofed  aftriCt  filence 
on  them,  from  vefpers  till  the  tierce  the  next  day  :  however,  thefe 
conflitutions  have  been  in  fome  refpeCts  altered. 

This  order  is  fq  much  increafed,  that  it  has  at  prefent  thirty- 
eight  provinces,  befides  the  congregation  of  Mantua,  in  which  there 
are  fifty-four  monafteries,  under  a  vicar-general,  and  the  congre¬ 
gations  ot  barefooted  Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain.  .See  Barefooted 
Carmelites. 

If  a  monk  of  this  order  lie  with  a  woman,  he  is  prohibited  faying 
mafs  for  three  or  four  years,  is  declared  infamous,  and  obliged  to 
diflipline  himfelf  publicly  once  a  week  :  if  he  is  again  guilty  of  the 
•fame  offence,  his  penance  is  doubled  ;■  if  a  third  time, .  lie  is  ex¬ 
pelled  the  order. , 

Carmelites,  barefooted,  are  a  reform  of  the  ancient  Carmelites, 
fet  on  foot  in  1  <540,  by  St.  Therefa.  There  are  two  congregations 
of  bare- footed  Carmelites,  the  one  of  Spain,  the  other  of  Italy,  which 
have  each  their  general,  and  their  feveral  conflitutions. 

CARMEN,  a  Latin  term,  ufed  in  a  general  fenfe  to  fignify  a 
verfe ;  but,  in  a  more  peculiar  fqnfe,  to  denote  a  fpell,  charm,  form 
ot  expiation,  execration,  &c.  couched  in  a  few  words,  placed  in  a 
myftic  order,  on  which  it’s  efficacy  was  fuppofed  to  depend. 

Carmen  alfo  anciently  implied  precepts,  laws,  prayers,  impre¬ 
cations,  and  all  folemn  formula,  couched  in  few  words,  placed  in 
a  certain  order,  though  written  in  profe :  ft'ch  was  Cato’s  Carmen 
de  Mori  bus. 


CARMEN  failure,  were  ancient  verfes  compoled  by  Numa,  fung 
by  the  Salii,  accompanied  by  the  defiling  of  lucred  bucklers  or  an- 
cylla.  See  the  article  Ancyle. 

Carmen  alfo  implied  a  form  of  prayer  or  words,  whereby  divers 
among  the  ancients  devoted  themfelves. 

CARMENIAN  wool,  a  kind  of  goat’s  hair,  brought  from  Car- 
menia  or  Caramania,  in  Alia  Minor. 

CARMENTALIA,  a  lead  among  the  old  Romans,  celebrated 
annually,  by  the  women,  on  the  1 1  th  of  January,  in  honour  of  Car- 
mentti  'or  Carmnitis,  a  prophetds  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander, 
with  whom  Ihe  came  into  Italy,  fixty  years  belore  ihe  Trojan  > 
war. 

The  folemnity  was  alfo  repeated  on  the  15th  of  January,  which 
is  marked  in  the  old  calendar  by  Carmen/alia  relata. 

This  feaft  was  eftablifhed  on  occafion  of  3  great  fecundity  among 
the  Roman  dames,  after  a  general  reconciliation  with  their  huu 
.  bands,  with  whom  they  had  been  at  variance,  in  regard  of  the  ufe  of 
coaches  being  prohibited  them  by  an  ediCt  of  the  fenate. 

CARMES,  eau  de,  the  Carmelite  water,  famous  in  France,  and 
molt  parts  of  Europe,  for  it’s  extraordinary  cordial  virtues  ;  being 
reckoned  extremely  reviving,  good  in  all  forts  of  fits,  even  apoplexies, 
and  to  relieve  the  gout  in  tin  ft  mach. 

Take  of  frelh  baum,  li x  ounces;  frefh  lemon  peel  (the  yellow 
part),  two  ounces  ;  nui megs  and  coriander  feeds,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  bruife  them  and  put  them  into  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and 
piire  water,  of  each  a  pint. and  a  halt ;  let  them  ftand  in  a  moderate 
heat  for  three  days,  then''  draw  offtwq  pints  arid  a  half  in  a  vapour 
bath.  ReCtify  the  dill  died  liquor  by  a  fecond  diftillation  in  a  water 
bath,  drawing  oft  onlv  rwo -pints.  .  J 

CARM  IN  AT  I  VMS,  .vn  medicine,  are  remedies  ufed  in  cholics, 
or  other  flatulent  diforders,  to  dilpd  the  wind. 

A  great  many  fcein  to  be  {bangers  to  this  term  ;  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  carry  in  it  any  thing  expreffive-  of  the  medicinal  efficacy 
ot  thoft’fimples,  which  pais  under  it’s  denomination.  This  term 
had  certainly  it’s  rife,  V. hen  medicine  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  jugglers,  who;  for  want  of  true  knowledge  in  their  profeffion, 
brought  religion  into  their  party  ;  and  what  through  their  igno¬ 
rance  they  were  not  able  to  do  by  rational  piefeription,  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  efted  by  invocation,  and  their  intereft  with  heaven: 
which  cant  being  gen1  rally,1'  for  the  furprize  fake,  couched  in  fome 
llibrt  verfes,  the  word  carmen,  which  fignifies  a  verfe,  was  ufed 
alfo  to  mean  an  enchantment  ;  which , was  frequently  made  ufe  of 
to  fatisfy  the  people  q!  the  operation  of  a  medicine, they  could  not 
account  for.  And  as  thofe  medicines  now  under'  this  name,  are 
of  quick  efficacy,  and  the  confequences  thereof,  in  many  inftances, 
furprrling ;  and  the  moll  violent  pains,  fometimes  arifing  from 
pent-upwind,  immediately  ceafing  upon  it’s,  difperfion  ;  fuch  me¬ 
dicines  as  give  relief  in  this  cafe  are  more  properly  termed  curminaL* 
fives,  as  if  they  cured  by  enchantment. 

How  they  expel  wind  may  be  conceived,  when  we  confider,  that 
all  parts  of  the  body  are  perfpirable.  Sandorit.s,  in  hisMedicina 
Statica,  determines  all  we  call  wind  in  the  bowels  to  be  luch  per¬ 
fpirable  matter,  as  makes  it’s  efcape  through  the  coats  of  the  lto- 
mach  and  intellines.  Between  the  feveral  membranes  likewile  of 
the  mufcular  parts  may  fuch  matter  break  out,  and  lodge  for  fume 
time.  Now  whatfeever  will  ratify  and  render  fuch  col  eCiions  of 
vapour  thinner,  rnuft  conduce  to  their  utter  difeharge  out  of  the 
body  ;  and  confequentb  remove  thofe  uneafineiles  which  arife  from 
their  detention.  And  as  all  thofe  things  that  pafs  under  this  de¬ 
nomination  are  warm,  and  confilt  of  very  light  fubtle  parts>  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  how  a  mixture  of  fuch  particles  may  agitate  and 
ratify  thofe  flatulencies,  fo  as 'to  facilitate  their  expuliion;  efpe- 
cially  conlidering  thole  grateful  fenfations,  which  luch  medicines 
give  to  the  fibres,  which  cannot  but  invigorate  their  tonic  undu¬ 
lations  fo  much,  that  by  degrees  the  obftrir&ed  wind  is  diflodged, 
and  at  laft  quite  expelled :  but  it  the  obftruCtion  be  not  great,  the 
rarefaction  of  the  wind,  upon  taking  fuch  a  medicine,  is  often  fo 
fudden,  and  likewile  it’s  dilciiarge,  that  it  goes  off  like  the  explofion 
of  gunpo  wder. 

All  the  things  under  this  clafs  being  warm  and  difeuffive,  are 
much  ufed  in  the  composition  of  cathartics,  of  the  rougher  fort 
efpecially  :  for  the  irritation  -oorafioned  by  thofe  would  be  fcarce 
tolerable  without  the  mitigation  of  fuch  grateful  ingredients.  Many 
likewife  of  this  fort  arein  the  compofition  of  difeuffive  topics. 

The  four  carminative  flowers,  are  thofe  of  camomile,  melilof, 
motherwort,  and  dill  :  beiide  angelica,  fennel,  lovage,  anife,  cara¬ 
way,  coriander,  cummin,  &G.  which  all  agree  in  their  carminative 
qualities  ;  and  are  therefore  ufed  in  compofitions  of  that  inten¬ 
tion.  ft  '! 

CARMINE,  a  beautiful  crimfon  cdlour,  formed  of  the  tinging 
fubftance  of  cochineal,  brightened  with  aqua-fortis  by  a  procets 
iimilar  to  that  ufed  lor  dying  icarlft  in  grainl  It  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  painting,  as  well  in  water  asvarnifh,  both  on  account 
of  it’s  beauty  and  Handing  well ;  but  it  will  not  mix  with  oil  foas 
to  have  the  due  efttCt  in  that  kind  of  painting. 

The  preparation  of  this  colour  in  perfection  is  kept  a  fecret  in 
France,  where  the  bell  is  prepared  :  for  though  fome  is  made  here 
of  good  line  and  brightnefs  before  it  be  ufed,  yet  it  flies  on  it’s 
cpmmixture  with  white ;  and  turns  purple  even  with  the  fweat  ot 
the  fkin,  if  rubbed  on  the  hands  or  face. 

Carmine  is  the  mull  valuable  product  of  the  cochineal  mejlique ; 
it  is  a  fecula  or  fediment,  fubfiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
wherein  are  fteeped  cochineal  chonan,  and  autour  :  fome  add  rou- 
cou,  but  this  gives  the  carmine  too  much  ot  the  orange  call.  For 
this  purpofe,  thirty-fix  grains  of  chouan  are  boiled  up  three  times 
in  two  pin’s  and  a  half  of  rain  or  river  water ;  then  five  drams  of 
cochineal  are-  put  into  the  water,  (trained  through  a  linen  cloth 
t  from 
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from  the  preceding  liquor,  ancf  boiled  up  three  times  ;  to  this  eigh¬ 
teen  grains  of  the  hulk  of  reucou,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  rock- 
alum,  are  added,  and  it  is  boiled  up  once:  the  liquor  is  filtrated 
though  a  linen  cloth,  and  buffered  to  (land  for  feven  or  eight  days: 
the  faces  dried  m  the  fun,  or  a  dove,  will  be  the  carmine.  However, 
the  chouan  and  autour,  as  well  as  the  roucou,  are  now  generally 
omitted. 

CARNABAD1UM,  in  the  ancient  rhateria  medica,  a  name 
given  to  a  drug  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Arabian  writers. 

CARNARiUM,  a  charnel-houfe,  or  repofitory  for  the  bones  of 
the  dead. 

CARNATIONS,  in  gardening.  See  DiAnthus.— Thefe 
flowers  are  propagated  two  ways,  the  one  by  feed,  the  other  by 
layers ;  the  firft'  of  thefe  rriethods  is  the  way  to  raife  new  flowers, 
the  other  is  the  way  to  preferveancl  multiply  thofe  of  former  years. 

For  the  raffing  them  from  feed,  great  care  muft  betaken  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  feed. 

When  they  are  in  the  flower,  the  fined  kinds  fhould  be  marked, 
/iir.d  all  the  layers  that  can  be,  (hould,  during  the  time  of  their  flow¬ 
ering,  be  laid  dowh  from  them:  towards  the  latter  end  of  Augufl 
thefe  will  have  taken  root,  and  they  are  then  to  be  taken  off,  and 
planted  out  into  pots,  two  in  each  pdf.  The  method  of  laying 
them  is  this.  Slip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fnoot 
intended  to  be  laid,  and  cut  a  flit  in  one  of  the  middle  joints,  and 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  cut  out  the  fw'elling  part  of  the 
joint,  where  the  flit  is  made  ;  their  raife  the  earth  about  the  place  a 
little,  and  bend  down  the  flit  part  of  the  joint  into  it,  keeping  the 
top  upright,  and  fallen  it  in  it’s  place  by  a  hooked  flick,  (luck  into 
the  ground  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  earth  ;  then  give  it  a  gentle 
watering,  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  and  in  fix  weeks  the  layers  will 
haVe  taken  fo  much  root  as  -to  be  ready  to  tranfplant. 

They  require  Ihelter  in  the  win  ter- fea  foil,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
fhelter  a  large  number  in  their  pots,  which  are  ufually  nine  inches 
Over,  it  may  be  a  better  Way  to  plant  them  out  in  Anguft  i-n  very 
fmall  pots,  (heltering  a  number  of  thefe  during  the  winter  in  a  frame; 
and  in  the  middle  of  February  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
pots  they  are  to  flower  in  :  in  thefe,  in  April,  fhould  be  fet  out  upon 
a  flage’ of  boards,  open  to 'the  fouth-eaft,  but  defended  from  the 
well  winds,  and  not  too  near  trees,  walls,  or  buildings,  where  they 
are  to  flow-er.  , 

Carnation,  among  dyers. — To  dye  a  carnation,  or  red-hofe  co¬ 
lour:  take  liquor  of  wheat-bran,  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  alum,  three 
pounds;  tartar,  two  ounce*;  boil  them,  and  enter  20  yards  of  broad 
cloth  ;  boil  three  hours  ;  cool  and  walh  it :  take  frelh,  clear  bran 
liquor,  a  fufficient  quantity;  madder,  five  pounds  ;  boil  and  fadden 
according  to  art.  The  folution  of  jupiter,  or  delved  tin,  being  put 
411  a  bottle  to  the  alum  and  tartar  (in  another  procefe)  make  the  cloth, 
&c.  attract  the  colour  into  it,  fo  that  none  of  the  cochineal  is  left, 
but  all  drawn  out  of  the  water  into  the  cloth. 

Carnation  colour,  among  painters,  is  underftood  of  all  the  partd 
of  a  pidure,  in  general;  which  reprefent  fleffi*  or  which  are  naked 
and. without  drapery. 

Jn  colouring  for  flefh,  there  is  fo  great  a  variety,  that  it  is  hard  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules  for  inllrudion  therein  ;  neither  are  there 
any  regarded  by  thofe  who  have  acquired  a  fkill  this  way:  the  various 
colouring  for  carnations  may  be  eafily  produced,  by  taking  more  or 
lefs  red,  bine,  yellow,  or  biftre,  whether  for  the  firft  colouring,  or 
for  the  finifhing  :  the  colour  for  women  lhouid  be  bluifh  ;  for  chil¬ 
dren,  a  little  red,  both  frelh  and  gay  ;  and  for  men,  it  lhouid  incline 
to  yellow,  efpeciajly  if  they  are  old. 

CARNEDDE,  in  Britilh  antiquity,  heaps  of  Hones,  fuppofed 
to  be  druidical  remains*  thrown  together  on  occafion  of  confirming 
and  commemorating  a  covenant*  Gen.  xxxi.  46.  They  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  ille  of  Anglefey. 

CARNEIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Carneus, 
held  chiefly  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  firft  inftituted.  It  Iafted  nine 
days,  beginning  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Carneus. 

CARNEL.  The  building  of  (hips  firft  with  their  timbers  and 
beams,  and  after  bringing  on  their  planks,  is  called  carnel- work,  in 
contradiftinftion  to  clinch- work. 

CARNEUM  operculum,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  abdomen, 
called  by  Vefalius  the  principium  recti  abdominis,  and,  by  Fallopius, 
the  mufeuius  carnofus  See  the  article  Pyramidalis. 

CARNEY,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  wherein  their  mouths  become  fo 
furred  that  they  cannot  eat. 

CARNICULA,  a  caruncle,  particularly  that  flefliy  fubftance 
which  itl veils  the  teeth. 

CARNIlEX,  among  the  Romans,  the  common  executioner. 
By  reafon  of  the  odioufnefs  of  his  office,  the  carnifex  was  prohibited 
by  the  laws  from  having  his  dwelling-houfe  within  the  city.  Car - 
nifex  alfo denoted  a  butcher. 

CARNIFICATION,  the  making  of,  or  turning  to  flefh.  Phy- 
ficians  give  inflances  of  the  carnifi cation  of  bones. 

CARNIFORM1S  abfeeffus,  an  abfeefs  with  a  hardened  orifice, 
and  cf  a  firm  fubftance,  or  hard  confidence  like  a  (hell,  not  much 
elevated  into  a  tumor,  but  broad  and  expanded,  with  membranes, 
fibres,  and  capillaries,  ufually  interfperled.  It  generally  rifes  where 
the  mulcles  infert  themfelves  into  the  joints. 

Carnival,  oiCarnaval,  a  leafon  of  mirth  and  rejoicing, 
obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Italians,  particularly  at  Venice, 
holding  from  Twelfth-day  till  Lent,  beads,  balls,  operas,  con¬ 
certs  of  mufic,  intrigues,  marriages,  &c.  are  chiefly  in  carnival 
time. 

CARNIVOROUS,  a  appellation  given  to  animals  which  natu¬ 
rally  feed  on  flelh,  and  thence  called  beads  or  birds  of  prey. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  no  quadrupeds  are  naturally  carnivorous, 
but  tkofe  furnilhed  with  canine  or  dog  teeth  ;  on  which  principle, 
mankind  are  excluded  out  of  the  number  of  naturally  tiirnruorous 
No.  38.  Vox.  L 
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animals;  and,. in  fad,  animal  food  mud  undergo  various  prepara¬ 
tions  before  it  is  fit  for  the  life  o!  man.  F  F 

D.rak<:  obf:rves,  tha»  flelh  being  the  bardeft  of  digeftion  of 

ar/blH  °l|f  ’  “  l,s.Prohlbl,ed  10  fevers,  and  many  other  diflempers : 
and  laftly,  that  children  are  rather  averfe  to  all  animal  foqds,  till 
their  palates  become  vitiated  by  c.uilom  ;  and  the  bridling  of 
worms  in  them  is  generally  aferibed  to  the  too  hafty  eating  of  flefh. 

Dr.  I  yfon  .ays  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  man  had  been  defigned 
by  nature  not  to  be  garnworous,  the.e  would  doubtlefs  have  been 
found  (ome where  in  the  globe,  people  who  do  not  feed  one  flefh  • 
and  as  hi. lory  feems  not  to  furntfh  any  Affiance  hereof,  may  We  not 
lay,  that  what  is  done  univerlally  by  the  whole  fpecies,  is  natural  > 
i<or  what  the  Pythagoreans  did  in  attaining  from  flelh,  was  on  the 
principle  of  a  tranfmigration,  a  miftake  in  their  philofophy,  not  a 
law  of  nature:  and  though  in  fome  countries,  men  feed  more  fpa- 
rmgly  on  flelh  than  in  others,  this  is  owing  to  their  own  choice, 
from  the  advantage  they  perceive  by  it.  In  fine,  fince  man  has  all 
manner  of  teeth,  fit  for  rhe  preparation  of  all  forts  of  food,  lhouid 
it  net  rather  feem  that  nature  intended  we  fhould  live  on  all  ?  And 
as  the  alimentary  du6l  in  the  human  kind  is  fitted  for  digefting  all 
forts  of  food,  may  we  not  rather  conclude  that  naturpdid  not  intend 
to  deny  us  any  ? 

CARNIUS,  in  ancient  chronology,  the  Syracufian  name  for  the 
Athenian  month  Metagitnion  ;  the  fecund  of  their  year;  anfweringto 
the  latter  part  of  our  July  and  beginning  of  Anguft. 

CARNOSITY,  a  term  fometimes  applied  to  an  excrefcence,  or 
tubercle,  in  the  Urethra.  Carnojities  ufually  anfe  from  fome  vene¬ 
real  malady  ill  managed,  and  are  very  difficult  of  cure. 

CARN  oBlA,  a  name  given  to  the  carob,  or  Tweet  pipe. 

CAROB,  or  St.  John’s  Bread,  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  the  hedges,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  quantity  of  long,  flat,  brown-coloured  pods,  which  are 
thick,  mealy,  and  of  a  fweetifh  taffe. 

T  hefe  pods  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  in  a  fcarcity 
of  other  food  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  caufe  gri- 
pings  in  the  bowels.  They  are  directed  by  the  college  of  phylicians 
as  ingredients  in  fome  medicinal  preparations. 

Carob  is  alfo  a  goldfmith’s  fmall  weight,  amounting  to  the  24th 
part  of  a  grain.  It  is  alfo  called  prime. 

CAROCHA,  a  name  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  give 
to  a  kind  of  mitre  made  of  paper  or  pafteboard,  on  which  are  pain¬ 
ted  flames  of  fire,  and  figures  of  demons,  worn  by  thofe  who  are 
condemned  to  death  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  See  the 
article  Act  of  faith. 

CARGENON,  xgpMvcv,  fometimes  alfo  called  carenum,  denotes 
wine  boiled  down,  till  a  third  be  evaporated. 

CAROLI,  among  fome  phyficians,  danote  venereal  puftules  on 
the  >penis  ;  called  alfo  caries  pndendorum. 

CAROLINE  books,  are  tour  books,  compofed  by  order  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  to  refute  the  fecond  council  of  Nice.  They  contain  120 
heads  of  accufation  againft  that  council,  and  condemn  image-wor- 
fhip..  - 


CAROLOSTADIANS,  an  ancient  feft  or  branch  of  Lutherans, 
who  denied  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift.  See  Sa- 

CRAMENTARIANS.  •  ,  :  ’  \j\ 

C  AROLUS,  an  ancient  broad  piece  of  gold,  ftrilck  under  Charles 
I.  originally  eftimated  at  201.  but  rated  fince  at  23*.  fterling. 

Caroxus  is,  alfo  a  fmall  copper  coin,  with  a  little  mixture  of 
filver,  (truck  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France:  it  was  valued  at  fix 
deniers;  when  it  ceafed  to  be  current :  they  are  now  calledyi/r. 

CAROTEEL,  in  commerce,  an  uncertain  weight  or  quantity  of 
goods  ;  viz.  of  cloves,  from  4  to'  500  weight ;  of  currants,  from  5 
to  900  ;  of  mace,  about  390  ;  of  nutmegs,  from  6  to  700  and  a 
half.  . 

CAROTIC,;fignif)es  thofe  who  are  fei zed  with  a  carus. 

CAROTIDS,  in  anatomy,  two  arteries  of  the  neck,  on  each 
fide,  ferving  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  brain.  See 
Plate.  1 47,  Jig,  5,1,  &c.  f  . 

The  right  carotid  arifes  from  the  fubelavian,  juft  where  that 
fprings  out  of  the  porta;  but  the  left  immediately -out  of  the  aorta. 
They  both,  lie  pretty  deep,  and  being  defended  by  the  afpera  arteria, 
pafs  free  from  any  compreffure,  and  without  fending  out  almoftany 
branches,  ftrait  to  the  cranium.  Juft  before  their  arrival  there,  they 
fend  forth  the  external  carotid;  and  pafling  the  os  peh'ofum,  proceed 
on  with  fome  circumvolutions,  till  laying  alkie  their  mufciilar  mem¬ 
brane,  and  giving  branches  to  the  dura  mater,  they  pafs  along  the 
cranium,  defended  by  the  fides  of  the  fella  turcica,  and  dura  mater : 
and  fending  branches  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  pi  a  mater,  and  the 
nerves,  they  at  1  aft  reach  x\\t  cerebrum;  where  dividing  into  infinite 
ramifications,  they  are  loft  in  the  cortical  part  ;  or  perhaps  proceed 
even  into  the  medullary  part  thereof. 

CAROUGE,  in  botany,  a  filiquous  fruit,  fweet  and  good  to 
eat,  when  arrived  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  It  is  of  great  ufe 
in  fattening  beads  of  burden,  and  is  often  given  them  inftead  of  bar¬ 
ley  or  oats:  it  is  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  on  account  of  it’s  pedlo- 
ral  virtue,  being  taken  in  a  decoftion.  The  tree  grows  in  Spain, 
and  in  feverai  places  near  the  Mediterranean. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  cyprinus,  with 
four  cirri,  or  beards,  and  the  third  ray  of  the  back- fins  armed  with 
fmall  hooks.  See  the  article  Cyprinus. 

The  carp  is  generally  taken  for  the  queen  of  frefti -water  fifh  :  it 
is  fubtle,  and  lives  the  longeft  of  all  fiffi,  except  the  eel,  out  of  it’s 
proper  element.  It  is  obferved  to  breed  (everal  months  in  one  year; 
for  which  reafon  you  hardly  ever  take  either  male  or  female  without 
melt  or  fpawn  ;  but  they  breed  more  naturally  in  ponds,  than  in 
running  water,  and  in  the  latter  very  feldom  or  never.  In  the 
places  they  frequent,  their  dock  is  innumerable.  To  make  a  carp 
fat  and  very  large,  rake  all  the  fides  of  your  pond,  when  the  water. 
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is  fallen  away,  about  April,  and  fi>w  hay  feeds,  the  growth  of 
which,  when  winter  comes  and  oveiflows  it,  will  feed  them,  ar^d 
make  them  very  fat. 

Particular  attention  fhould  be  paid. to  the  foil,  water,  and  fituation 
of  the  carp- pond  :  the  belt  kind  of  ponds  are  thofe  which  are  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fined  paltures  and  corn  fields,  of  a  rich  black  mould, 
having  foft  fprings  on  the  fpot,  or  running  water,  that  is  neither 
too  cold,  nor  impregnated  with  acid,  calcareous,  felenitic,  or  other 
mineral  oarticles.  It  wdl  be  found  moll  convenient  to  liave  three 
kind':  of  ponds  for  carp ;  viz.  the  fpawning  pond,  the  nurlery,  and 
the  main  pond  ;  cleared  of  rapacious  filh. 

Carp flone,  a  kind  of  gem  faid  to  be  found  in  the  fauces,  by 
others  in  the  back-bone  of  the  carp ;  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  white  colour  without,  but  yellow  within. 

Car v-meats,  a  coarfe  cloth,  made  in  the  north 'part  of  England. 

CARPACK,  a  fort  of  red  cap  turned  tip  with  fur,  worn  chiefly 
by  the  ./Egyptian  interpreters. 

*  CARPjFA,  from  Kapixia,  a  kind  of  dance,  or  military  exercife, 
In  ufe  among  the  Athenians  and  Magnefians,  performed  by  two  per- 
fons  ;  the  one  a£ling  a  labourer,  the  other  a  robber. 

The  labourer,  laying  by  bis  arms,  goes  to  fowing  and  plowing  ; 
flill  looking  warily  about  him,  as  if  afraid  of  being  furprifed :  the 
robber  at  length  appears,  and  the  labourer,  quitting  his  plough,  be- 
^  takes  himfelf  to  his  arms,  and  fights  in  defence  of  his  oxen.  The 
whole  was  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  in  cadence.  Some¬ 
times  the  robber  was  overcome,  and  fometimes  the  labourer ;  the 
viftor’s  reward  being  the  oxen  and  plough.  The  defign  of  the  ex¬ 
ercife  was,  to  teach  and  accuftom  the  peafants  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  attack  of  ruffians. 

CARPASUM,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a 
poifonous  gum  exudating  from  a  tree,  fo  like  myrrh  in  appearance, 
that  many  perilhed  by  the  error  of  it’s  ufe  and  application,  inttead  of  " 
myrrh;  the  fineft,  myrrh,  Galen  obferves,  had  ufually  moft'ot  this 
poifon  among  it.  Diofcorides  calls  it  opocarpafurn. 

CARPENTER,  an  artificer  who  falhions  and  joins  timber  and 
other  wood  for  the  purpofes  of  building. 

Carpente Rs-work,  includes  framing,  flooring,  roofing  ;  the 
foundation,  carcafe,  doors,  windows,  Sec.  ■ 

Carpenter,  fhip,  one  employed  in  building  or  repairing  fhips. 

Carpenter  of  a  fhip,  an  officer  at  fea,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
have  things  in  readinefs  for  keeping  vellels  in  repair  ;  to  attend 
the  flopping  of  leaks,  fifhing  mails  or  yards,  alfo  calking,  careening, 
breaming,  and  the  like. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting,  framing,  anti  joining  large 
pieces  of  wood  for" the  ufe  of  building.  It  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfir- 
vientto  archite&ure,  and  is  divided  into  houk-catpenfry  and  Ihip- 
carpentry :  the  firft  is  employed  in  raifing,  roofing,  flooring  of 
houfes.  See.  and  the  fecond  in  the  building  of  fhips  &c.  The 
rules  in  carpentry  are  much  the  fame  with  thole  of  joinery  ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  carpentry  is  ufed  in  the  larger  coarfer  work,  and 
joinery,  in  thefmaller  and  curious.  See  the  article  Joinery. 

CARPENTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  common  to  di¬ 
vers  forts  of  vehicles,  and  anfwering  to  coaches,  waggons,  or  even 
carts  among  us. 

CARPERA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  carp. 

CARPERITARIA,  in  botany,  the  barbarea,  or  winter-crefs. 

CARPESIA,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  a  name  given  to. k 
kind  of  fpice,  or  aromatic  drug,  fnentioned  by  ./Tgineta  arid  others, 
and  made  an  ingredient  in  cordial  and  itomachic  medicines.  It  was 
a  vegetable  fubftance,  being  the  top  (hoots  of  young  twigs  of  an 
odoriferous  fhrub,  growing  in  Pamphylia,  and  fmelling.very  like  the 
finefl  cinnamon. 

CARPESIUM,  a  name  applied  by  authors  to  cubebs. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of covering  of  fluff,  or  other  materials,  wrought 
with  the  needle  or  in  a  loom,  forming  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
houfe,  and  is  commonly  fpreadover  tables,  or  laid  upon  the  floor. 

Perfian  and  Turkey  carpets  are  thofe  mod  efleemed.;  though  at 
Paris  there  is  a  manufactory  after  the  manner  of  Perfia,  where  they 
make  them  little  inferior,  not  to  fay  finer,  than  the  true  Perfian  car¬ 
pets.  They  are  velvety,  and  perfedly  imitate  the  carpets  which 
come  from  the  Levant.  There  are  alfo  carpets  of  Germany,  fome 
,  of  which  are  made  of  woollen  (luffs,  as  ferges,  &c.  and  called  fquare 
carpets;  others  are  made  of  wool  alfo,  but  wrought  with  the  needle, 
and  often  embellifhed  with  fi lk  ;  and  laltly,  there  are  carpets  made 
of  dog’s  hair.  We  have  WVtw'xfe  carpets  made  in  England  equal  to 
any  brought  from  the  Eafl. 

Figuratively,  an  affair,  & c.  being,  brought  on  the  carpet,  denotes 
that  they  areunder  confideration,  &c. 

Carpet  knights,  a  denomination  given  to  gown-men,  and  others, 
of  peaceable  profeffions,  who,  on  account  of  their  birth,  office,  or 
merits  to  the  public,  or  the  like,  are,  by  the  prince,  railed  to  the 
dignity  of  knighthood.  Thefe  poffefs  a  medium  between  truck  or 
dunghill  knights,  who  purchafe  the  honour ;  and  knights  bachelors, 
who  merit  it  by  their  fervices. 

CARPIONE,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  by  Salvian  to  the 
car  pi  0  lacus  Ber.aci,  called  by  us  the  red  charre.  Artedi  deferibes  it 
as  the  fmall  falmon  with  five  rows  of  teeth  in  the  palate. 

CARPOBALSAM,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  yields  the  true  oriental  balfam. 

The  earpobaljam  is  ufed  in  Egypt,  according  to  Profper  Alpinus, 
in  all  the  intentions  for  which  the  baifam  itfelf  is  applied :  but  the 
only  ufe  the  Europeans  make  of  it  is  in  Venice-treacle,  and  mithri- 
olate,  and  in  thefe  not  a  great  deal;  for  cubebs  and  juniper  berries 
are  generally  fubflituted  in  it’s  place. 

CARPOCRATIANS,  heretics  who  fprutigup  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fecond  century,  being  a  brancli  of  the  ancient  Gnoltics. 
They  held  a  community  of  wives  ;  and  maintained,  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  arrive  at  perfection  without  having  puffed  through  all  criminal 
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actions  ;  laying  down  as  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no  adlion  bad  in  it- 
felt,  but  only  from  the  opinion  of  men.  Accordingly  they  are 
cliaiged  with  committing  the  molt  infamous  aClions  ax  their  love 
leads.  They  attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  angels  ;  they 
faid  that  Jefus  was  horn  in  a  manner  hke  other  men  ;  they  rejected 
the  refurreClion  of  the  body  ;  and  marked  their  difciples  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with  a  razor. 

CARPO.S,  fruit.  The  word  alfo  implies  that  part  of  a  plant  ot 
a  tree  which  liiccer-ds  the  flower,  arid  in  (vhich  the  feeds  are  con¬ 
tained  ;  alfo  the  elctilent  part  of  a  plant. 

C  ARPUM  fiefientium  interior,  in  anatomy,  the  mufcle  called  !;v 
Albums  umaris  interms,  and  by  W inflow,  internus  cubit  all's. 

CARR,  im  old  term  for  any  fort  of  vehicle  or  carriage. 

Carr,  a  kind  of  rolling  throne,  ufed  in  triumphs,  and  at  th* 
fplendid  entries  of  princes.  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
mounted  on  a  carr,  drawn  by  four  white  horfes. 

Carr  alfo  lignified  a  kind,  of  light  or  open  chariot.  The  can 
uferl  bv  the  ladies  was  call edptlen/ian,  carpentunt,  and  bajlerna. 

CARRAC,  or  Car rac A,  a  natrSe  given  bv  the  Portuguefe  to 
the  velfels  they  fend  to  Bialil  and  the  Fall  indies  ;  being  very  large, 
round  built,  and  fitted  for  fight,  as  well  as  burden.  Their  capacity 
lies  in  theirtfepth,  which  is  very  extraordinary.  Tneyare  narrower 
above  than  underneath,  and  have  fometimes  feven  or  eight  floors  ; 
they  carry  about  2coo  tons,  and  are  capable  of  lodging  2cco  men  ; 
but  of  late  they  are  little  ufed. 

CARRAGO,  a  kind  of  fortification  or  defence'about  a  camp, 
ufed  by  barbarous  nations,  and  Ci.mpofed  of  tarts,  waggons,  Sic. 
chained  or  faffened  together. 

CARRARA,  a  fpecies  of  white  marble,  anciently  called  marmor 
lunenfe,  and  iigitfrium  :  it  is  harder  and  Id's  bright  than  the  Parian 
or  fiatuaiy  mai hie. 

CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  ferving  to  convey  perfons,  goods,  mer¬ 
chandizes,  and  othet;  things/  from  one  place  to  another. 

Carriage  of  a  cannon', ^t he  frame  or  timber-work  on  which  it  is 
mounted,  ferving  to  point  it  for  (hooting,  or  to  carry  it  from  one 
place  to  another.  It  is  made  of  two  planks  of  wood,  commonly 
one  half  the  length  of  the  gun,  called  the  cheeks,  and  joined  by 
three  wooden  tranfums,  (Lengthened  with  three  bolts  of  iron.  It 
is  mounted  on  two  wheels;  but  on  a  march  has  two  fore-wheels, 
with  limbers  added. 

Carriage  of  a  field  piece,  confills  of  the  cheeks,  tranfums,  bolts, 
plates,  train,  bands,  keys,  and  locks,  the  bridge,  bed,  hooks,  trun¬ 
nion-holes,  and  cap-iquare. 

Carriage,  block ,  a  cart  made  on  purpofe  for  carrying  mortars 
and  their  beds  from  place  to  place. 

Carriage,  truck,  two  fhort  planks  of  wood,  fupported  on  two 
axle-trees,  having  four  trucks  of  ColrcJ  wood  for  carrying  mortars  or 
guns  upon  battery,  where  their  own  carriages  cannot  go.  They 
are  drawn  by  men. 

Carriage  of  a  fhip gun,  confill  of  four  wheels  without  fpokes. 
The  parts  of  a  fea-carriage  are  the  two  cheeks,  the  axle-trees,  bolts, 
cap-fquares,  or  clamps,  hooks,  forelocks,  trucks,  and  linfpinsj 

Carriage,  in  agriculture,  a  furrow'  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
to  overflow  and  improve  the  ground.  It  is  diflinguilhed  into  two 
forts-;  the  main  carriage,  which  Ihorld  he  made  wi;h  a  convenient 
defeetrt.;  and  the  Idler  carriages,  which  (hould  be  (hallow,  and  as 
many  in  mimbenas  pottible. 

Carriage  alfo  tiguifiesthe  removal  of  goods,  or  the  like,  from 
place  to  place,  with  a  cart.  ■  .  ..  x« 

Carriage  alfo  denotes  the  moneyor  hire  paid  to  a  carrier,  or 
other  bearer  of  goods.  Jullices  of  peace  have  power  to  aflefs  the 
price  ol  carriage  of  goods  yearly,  at  tneir  Eaiter  fdlions  ;  and  if  any 
carrier  (hall  take  above  the  rates  and  prices  fo  afl'elled,  he  (hall  for¬ 
feit  5/. 

Carriage  by  fea ,  is  denominated  freight;  carriage  of  letters, 
pottage.  See  the  article  Host.  :  ••  t  ...  ; 

Carriage,  bill  of,  lettre  de  voilure,"tMang  the  French,  denotes 
a  paper  given  to  a  carrier,  expretting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
goods  and  parcels  committed  to  him,  partly  to  intitle  him  to  receive 
his  hire  from  the  perfon  to  whom  they  ;rre  dire  died,  and  partly  that 
this  letter  may  (hew-  whether  all  be  brought,  and  whether  in  due 
time,  and  in  the  condition  required. 

Carr  1 AQE  h  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  fpace  of  ground,  over  which 
the  inhabitants  of  New  France,  and  other  colonies  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  trade  with  the  favAges  ufually  by  mecr.s  of  canoes,  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  boats,  provilior.s,  &c.  on  their  fhaulders. 

CARRIER,  he  who  undertakes  to  convey  perfons;  goods,  paper?, 
money,  or  the  like,  from  place  to  place,  on  condition  of  a  certain 
price  either  fixed  by  authority  or  cuttom,  or  left  to  private  agree¬ 
ment. 

A  common  carrier  having  ihe  charge  and  carriage  of  goods,  is  to 
anfvvet  for  the  fame,  or  the  value,  to  ihe  ow  ner.  And  where  goods 
are  delivered  to  a  carrier,  and  he  is  robbed  of  them,  he  (hall  be 
charged  and  anfwer  for  them,  becaufe  of  the  hire.  Where  goods 
are  ttolen.  from  a  carrier,  he  may  bring  an  indictment  againjl  the 
felon,  as  for  his  own  goods.  If  a  carrier  is  robbed  of  goods,  either 
he -or  the  owner  may  bring  an  action  againlt  the  bundled  to  make  it 
good.  !  , 

Ca RRI RR-pigeon,  a  fort  of  pigeon,  ufed,  when  properl v  trained 
up,  to  be  fent  with  letters  from  one  place  to  another.  Thev  are 
trained  to  this  fervice  in  Turkey  arid  Pcilia:  and  are  carried  firtt, 
while  young,  Ihnrt  flights  of  halt' a  mile,  and  afterwards  more,  till 
at  length  they  will  return  from  the  furtaermoll  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  .  This  is  an  ancient  praCtice, 

C  ARROR  A  LI  ST  A ,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  baVJla  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  horfes. 

CARRjO.CIUM,  ihe  banner  or  chief  flag  of  an  army,  which  was 
mounted  on  a  kind  ot  chariot,  and  drawn  by  Oxen. 

CARROT, 
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CARROT,  daucus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  bv  Linnaeus  among 
the  pentandria  digynia,  and  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies.  I. 
Carrot,  with  prickly  ieeds,  or  the  common  manured  carrot.  2. 
Carnot,  with  naked  feeds,  or  the  vifnaga.  3.  Carrot,  with  plain 
rays  to  the  involucrum,  and  recurved  jags,  or  the  gingidium ,  or 
fhining  maritime  carrot. 

This  p'ant  is  propagated  by  feed,  and  delights  in  a  warm,  light, 
fandyfoil,  which  fhould  be  pretty  deep,  and  well  worked,  that  the 
roots  mav  with  greater  eafe  pierce  into  it ;  for  if  ihev  meet  with  any 
obftruition,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  (hoot  out  lateral 
branches,  efpecialiy  where  ihe  ground  is  too  much  dunged  the  fame 
year  that  the  feeds  are  iown  ;  therefore  the  properefl  land  for  carrots 
is  ground  that  has  been  veil  dunged,  and  cropped  at  leaf!  a  year 
before ;  (this  is  in  rfpei!  to  kitchen  gardens  ;J  but  where  the  foil 
is  frefli  and  fit  for  carrots,  dunging  is  not  necellary. 

Carrots  are  fown  at  different  times  of  the  year,  in  order  to  be  fit 
forufe  at  different  feafons:*  the  firff  feafon  is  about  Chriftmas.  on 
warm  borders.  The  fecond  is  in  February  or  Mirch,  this  is  de- 
figned  for  the  principal  crop.  For  a  third  or  autumnal  crop,  June 
or  July  is  the  time;  and  at  the  end  of  Auguft  forrie  mav  be  fown, 
in  order  to  Ifand  the  winter,  by  which  method  early  carrots  may  be 
produced  in  March  following,  before  the  f'pring  fowng  is  fit  to 
draw.  Previous  to  fowing  the  feeds,  they  fhould  be  well  rubbed  in 
the  bands  to  prevent  their  adhering  together,  which  they  are  3pt  to 
do  by  forked  hairs  on  their  borders :  and  at  the  time  of  fowing  a 
calm  day  fhould  be  cbofen,  for,  being  very  light,  if  the  wind  blew  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  fow  them  even.  When  the  feed  is 
fown,  it  fhould  be  trod  into  the  ground,  and  afterwards  raked 
fmooth. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  ftrnuld  be  hoed  out  finglv,  at 
the  diiiance  of  four  inches.  This  is  abfolutcly  neeeffary,  as  it  not 
only  dellroys  the  weeds,  but  refrefhes  the  plants  which  are  left,  and 
adds  greatly  to  their  growth. 

Carrot,  wild,  or  daucus fylvejiris, — The  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
efteemed  one  of  the  moll  powerful  diuretics  we  are  acquainted  with, 
of  our  own  growth.  T  hey  are  alfo  eftcemed  provocatives  to  venerv* 
They  are  alfo  given  in  diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs,  in  pleurifies, 
in  ftranguries,  and  in  the  done  and  grayel.  An  infufion  of  them  in 
white  wine  is  excellent  in  hyderical  complaints.  Many  indances 
are  related,  in  which  tea  made  of  the  heads  or  feeds  of  the  wild 
carrot ,  has  given  great  relief  in  thefe  complaints.  Ale  may  be  made 
of  it,  by  adding  to  nine  ounces  of  the  feed  eighteen  ounces  of  raifins 
of  the  fun.  Thefe  mud  be  put  into  a  bag,  and  hung  in  a  veffel  of 
fix  gallons  of  good  ale,  after  fermentation.  After  eight  days  it  will 
be  fine,  and  it  may  be  drank  in  the  quaijtity  of  three  pints  a  day. 

CARROUSAL,  or  Carkowsal,  properly  a  courfe,  or  conted 
of  chariots  and  horfes:  or  a  magnificent  entertainment,  on  occafion 
of  fome  public  rejoicing ;  confiding  in  a  cavalcade  of  feveral  perfons, 
richly  dreffed,  and  equipped  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  cava¬ 
liers,  divided  into  fquadrons,  meeting  in  fome  public  place,  -and 
prailifing  jufls,  tournaments,  2nd  other  noble  exercifes.  The  word 
now  generally  denotes  any  merry  meetings. 

CARR-TAKERS,  are  officers  of  the  king’s  houffiold,  who, 
when  the  court  travels,  have  charge  to  provide  waggons,  carts,  &c. 
to  tranfport  the  king’s  furniture  and’baggage. 

CA'RRUCA,  in  antiquity,  a  fplendid  kind  of  carr,  or  chariot, 
mounted  on  four  wheels,  richly  decorated  with  gold,  diver,  ivory, 
&c.  with  which  the  emperors,  fenators,  and  people  of  condition, 
were  carried.  / 

Carruca,  a  term  alfo  formerly  ufed  for  a  plough. 

CARRUCAGE,  a  kind  of  tax  for  the  public  fervice,  anciently 
impofedon  every  plough. 

Carrucage,  or  Caruage,  in  huffiandry,  the  ploughing  of 
ground,  either  ordinary,  for  grain,  hemp,  and  lint  ;  or  extraordinary, 
fur  vvoad,  dyer’s- weed,  rape,  &c. 

CARRUCATE,  in  our  ancient  huffiandry,  a  plough-land,  op  as 
much  arable  ground  as  can  be  tilled  in  one  year,  with  one  plough. 

A  carrucatc,  in  different  reigns,  comprifed  60,  100,  112,  and  150 
acres.  By  flat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  a  plough-land  is  rated  at  50/.  per 
ann.  and  may  contain  houfes,  mills,  wood,  padure,  &c. 

CARRYING,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  ill  quality  of  a  hawk,  in 
flying  away  with  the  quarry. 

Carrying,  among  fportfmen.  A  hair  is  fa  id  to  carry ,  when  ffie 
runs  on  rotten  ground,  and  it  flicks  to  her  feet. 

Carrying,  among  riding  maflers.  A  horfeis  faid  to  carry  low, 
when  having  naturally  an  ill- (hoped  neck,  he  lowers .  his  head  too 
much.  All  horfes  that  arm  themfelves  farry  low,  but  a  horfe  may 
carry  low  without  arming.  A  French  branch,  or  gigot,  is  preferibed 
as  a  remedy  again!!  carrying  low. 

A  horfeis  faid  to  carry  well,  when  his  neck  is  raifed,  or  arched, 
and  he  holds  his  head  high  and  firm,  without  conftraint. 

Carrying  wind,  a  term  ufed  by  our  dealers  in  horfes  to  exprefs 
filch  a  one  as  frequently  toffes  bis  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  does 
not  carry  handfomely. 

CART,  a  vehicle  with  two  wheels,  ufually  drawn  by  horfes,  for 
the  carriage  of  heavy  goods,  &c. 

By  flat.  6  Geo.  cap.  6,  carts,  in  London  and  Weflminfler,  ffiali 
not  carry  more  than  tweive  facks  of  meal,  750  bricks,  one  chaldron 
<?f  coals,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  of  the  horfes.  The  wheels 
are  to  be  of  a  certain  tltiekntf',  and  without  iron  ;  and  if  any  perfon 
ride  in  a  cart ,  or  on  one  of  the  horfes,  he  (hall  forfeit  ioj.  1  Geo.  I. 
caF-  57- 

The  Jews  ufed  a  fort  of  carts,  or  drags,  to  do  the  office  of  threfh- 
ing.  A  fort  of  cart,  armed  on  all  fides  with  teeth,  was  alfo  ufed, 
chiefly  in  Africa,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  David,  having  taken  Kab¬ 
bah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be 
cruihed  or  torn  to  pieces  tinder  fuch  carts,  moving  on  wheels  fet 
with  iron  teeth. 

Mr..  S  a.p  s  fobmg  cart  is  fixed  upon  two  rollers,  running  abreaft, 

.or  para  t  w  it  1  each  other,  and  bbth  placed  tinder  the  body  of  the 
car,  waking  upon  pivets  like  the  wheel  of  a  wheel-barrow.  The 
roi  i  rs  are  v>t  cylinders  of  call  iron,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  fix¬ 
er  n  me  es  ioar .  An  iron  fpintile  paffeS  through  the  center  of  each 
roller,  upon  the  ends  of  which  red  the  lour  planks  that  flipport  the 
body  ef  t he  cart.  rr 

The  word  feertlS  formed  from  the  French  charettc. 

CAR  r-fc/c,  denoted  wood  formerly  employed  in  making  or  re¬ 
pairing  mllniments  of  huffiandry. 

CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  French  term.  To  give  or  fend  anyone 
the  carte  bumche,  implies,  to  fend  him  a  blank  paper,  figned,'  for 
him  to  fill  up' with  fuch  Conditions  as  he  pleafes. 

CAR  l  EL,  denotes  originally  a  placart  or  manifefto  in  writing, 
polled  up  in  public  places  to  notify  it’s  contents. 

.  Cartel  alfo  fignifies  a  letter  of  defiance,  or  a  challenge,  to  de¬ 
cide  a  cohlroverfy,  either  in  a  tournament,  or  by  fingle  combat. 

See  the  article  Duel. 

Cartel  is  alfo  an  agreement  made  between  two  [fates  or  princes, 
for  the  exchange  of  their  prifoners  of  war.  There  are  alfo  cartels 
relating  to  commerce,  in  time  of  war. 

Cartel  is  likcwife  applied  to  a  fhip  commiffioned  to  exchange 
prifoners  of  two  hoffile  powers. 

Cartel  alio  imports  a  meafufe  of  capaci  y  for  corn  ufed  in 

France,  and  of  different  values  from  30  to  501b. 

C  \RTE5I  ANS,  a  fed!  of  philofopbers,  w  0  adhere  to  thefyflem 
of  Des  Carte#,  and  founded  on  the  two  following  principles  ;  the  one 
metaphylira1,  and  the  other  phyfical :  the  metaphyfical  one  is,  1  think, 
therefore  l  am  :  the  phyfical  >'ne  is,  That  nothing  cxijis  but  fuhji  .nee. 

Subftance  he  makes  of  two  Kinds;  the  one  a  fublfance  that  thinks, 
t1  e  other  a  fublfance  extended  ;  whence  ailual  thought  and  adlual 
extenfion  are  the  effence  of  fublfance. 

,  I  he  ellmre  of  matter  being  thrfs  fixed  in  extenfion,  the  Cartefians 

Conclude,  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  poifibility  thereof  in  na¬ 
ture,  but  that  the  world  is  abfolutely  lull  :  mere  fpace  is  precluded  by 
this  principle,  in  regard,  extenfion  being  implied  in  the  idea  of  fpace, 
matter  is  fo  ton. 

Upon  rbefe  principles,  the  Cartefians  explain  mechanically, and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  motion,  how  the  world  was  formed,  and  i 

whence  the  prefent  appearances  of  nature  do  rife.  They  fuppofe, 
that  matter  was  created  of  an  indefinite  extenfion,  and  divided  into 
little  iquare  maffes,  full  ol  angles  ;  that  the  Creator  impreffed  two 
motions  on  this  matter  ;  one  whereby  each  part  revolved  round  it  s 
center,  another  whereby  an  affemblage,  or  fvfiem,  turned  round  a 
common  center  ;  whence  arole  as  many  different  vortices  as  there 
were  different  maffes  of  matter,  thus  moving  found  common  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  confequence  of  this  hypothefis,  according  to  the  Carttf.ansi 
will  be,  that  the  parts  of  matter  in  each  vortex  cou  d  not  revolve 
among  each  other,  without  having  their  angles  gradually  broken,  and 
that  this  continual  fridlion  of  parts  and  angles  produced  three  ele¬ 
ments;  the  firff,  an  infinitely  fine  duff,  firmed  of  the  angles  broken 
off ;  the  fecond,  the  fpheres  remaining,  after  all  the  angular  ^regu¬ 
larities  are  thus  removed  ;  thefe  two  make  the  matter  of  Des 

Cartes’s  firft  and  fecond  element ;  and  thofe  panicles  not  yet  render¬ 
ed  fmooth  and  fphei  ical,  and  which  ltill  retain  fume  of  their  angles, 
make  the  third  element. 

Now,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion,  the  fubtileft  element  mu  ft 
take  up  the  center  of  each  fvfiem,  being  that  which  conflitutes  the 
fun,  the  fixed  ffars  above,  and  the  fire  below  ;  the  fecond  element, 
compofed  of  fpherc-s,  makes  the  atmofphere,  and  ah  the  muter  bi¬ 
tween  the  earth  and  the  fixed  ffars,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  lar¬ 
ged  fpheres  are  always  next  the  circumference  of, the  vortex  or  fyftemy 
and  the  fmalled  next  it’s  center;  the  third  element,  or  the  ho  >ked 
particles,  is  the  matter  that  compofes  the  earth,  all  terredrial  bodies-, 
comets,  fpnts  in  the  fun,  &c. 

His  fyftem,  though  very  artfully  concerted,  yet  carries  with  it 
more  of  the  air  of  a  romance,  than  of  a  juft  philufophy.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  both,  divines  and  philofophers  exclaim  againft  it ;  the  ford,  be- 
caufe  it  leads  to  atheifm,  by  furniihing  the  inaintainers  of  an  eternal 
matter,  with  means  how,  from  the  laws  of  motion,  to  account. tor 
the  production  of  the  world  :  though,  it  is  certain  Des  Cartes  fup- 
pofed  a  Deity;  and  fo  trruf!  all  "who  admit- his  phiiofophy ;  elfe 
whence  will  they  derive  that  motion  of  matter,  whifch  of  it  felt  is 
deditute  of  any  Inch  principle.  %  * 

But  the  philofophers  have  much  betfjr  pleas  againft  it  ;  and  the 
elements,  fubtjfe  matter,  hooked  atoms,  Vortices,  ar.d  other  machines, 
are  now  clearly  on  the  lame  footing  with  the  occult  quality  of  tne 
ancient  peripatetics.  Indeed,  Des  Cartes.,  by  introducing  geometry 
into  phyfics,  and  accounting  for  natural  phenomena  from  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  did  infinite  fervice  to  philosophy  ;  and  contributed,  both 
by  his  pradlice  and  example,  to  free  it  from  that  venerable  rub, 
which  in  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  it  had  con  trailed  :  according  y, 
to  him,  in  fome  meafure,  is  owing  the  prefent  fydem  of  mechanical, 

and  even  the  Newtonian  philofophy*  V 

Cartef.anijm.  was  nearly  prohibited  by  an  arret  of  the  parhafher. 
of  Pai  is  ;  and  fed  been  fo  in  effect,  but  for  a  biulelque  add  refs  pre- 

fented  to  the  firl!  prefident.  '  ,  . 

Des  Cartes  was  a  perfon  c  f  great  gemus  and  penetration,  both  as 

to  the  invention,  and  orderly  ranging  *nd  mlpoling  of  things.,  he 

began  a  new  method  of  philofooby.  and  fm.ihed  it  on  his  own  foun¬ 
dation  His  reputation  in  foreign  nations  appears  on  his  monu¬ 
ment  •'  which  confifts  of  four  faces,  inferibed  with  fo  many  enco¬ 
miums  It  was  ereited  at  Stockholm,  wliere  be  died,  in  the  year 
t6<o  by  Monfietir  Chanut,  the  king  ot  France’s  reiuient  in  that 
court’  But  his* bones  were  afterwards  removed  to  Pans,  at  the 
charge  of  M  d'Alibref,  who  a  Wo  ere&ed  a  handfome  monument 

over  them,  in  thecimtA  ofSr.  Genevieve.  c,\RTHUSIANS,' 

456]  CAR 
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CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order,  founded  in  the  year  1080, 
by  one  Bruno.  Their  rules\are  very  fevere.  They  are  not  to  go 
out  of  their  eeiU,  except  to  church,  without  leave  of  their  tuperior; 
nor  fpeak  to  any  perfon  without  leave.  They  mull  not  keep  any 
portion  of  their  meat  or  drink  till  next  day  :  their  beds  are  ot  ltraw, 
covered  with  a  felt:  their  clothing  two  hair-cloths,  two  cowls,  two 
pair  of  hofe,  and  a  cloak,  all  coarfc.  In  the  refradlory,  they  are 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  difh,  their  hands  on  the  table,  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  reader,  and  their  hearts  fixed  on  God.  Women  arc  not 
allowed  to  come  into  their  churches. 

Carthusian  poivder,  fee  the  article  Kermes  mineral. 

CARTILAGE,  in  anatomy,  a  pearl -coloured  lubltance,  which 
covers  the  extremities  of  bones  joined  together  by  moveable  articula¬ 
tions,  increafes  the  volume  of  fome  of  them  after  the  manner  ot 
hepiphyfes,  unites  others  vety  clofely  together,  and  has  no  immediate 

adhelion  or  connexion  with  others. 

The  cartilages  which  belong  to  the  bones  differ  from  each  other  in 
fize,  figure,  fituation,  and  ufe,  and  may  all  be  ranked  under  two  ge¬ 
neral  heads:  thofe  ^hich  are  clofely  united  to  bones,  and  tnofe 
which  are  not  immediately  connedted  with  them  The  cartilages 
united  to  bones  are  of  four  kinds ;  fome  cover  both  fides  of  the 
moveable  articulations,  andarevery  fmoothand  flippery;  fome  unite 
the  bones  to  each  other,  either  fo  firmly  as  to  allow  no  fenfible  mo¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  fymphyfisof  the  offa  ppbis,  and  ftill  more  in  that  by 
which  th«  epiphyfes  are  joined  to  the  bones ;  or  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  allow  of  different  motions,  as  in  thole  by  which  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebras  are  connected.  The  firft  eafily  grow  hard,  but  the  otheis 
appear  in  fome  degree  vifeid,  and  retain  their  flexibility. 

The  Jubilance  of  cartilages  is  more  tender,  and  lefs  brittle,  than 
that  of  bones ;  but  with  age  they  fometimes  grow  fo  hard  as  to  be¬ 
come  perfeftly  bony.  They  are  pliable  and  elaflic,  and  capable  of 
refloring  themfelves  after  having  been  compreffed,  or  bent  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  ;  but,  when  bent  beyond  that  degree,  they  break.  f 

All  that  Winflow  has  faid  is  comprehended  in  the  fhort  defini-  | 
tion  which  Carolus  Stephanus  has  given  of  them  in  his  anatomy.  A 
cartilage,- i ays  he,  is  a  part  of  the  body  which  truly  deferves  the  epi¬ 
thet  ot  fimp'ie.  It  is  harder  than  all  the  other  parts,  but  fofter  than 
the  bones,  white,  fmqpth,  polilhed,  and  pliable,  01  flexible.  The 
coheiion  of  it’s  parts  is  different  in  different  cartilages  ;  and  no  fen- 
lible  Cavitv,  cell,  or  bone,  appears  in  any  part  of  it’s  fubllance,  ex¬ 
cept  very  fmall  paffages  for  the  blood-veffels . 

CARTILAGINOUS,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  nature  of  a  cartilage. 

■  Cartilaginous  fiflses>  or  thofe  with  cartilaginous  fins,  confti- 
tute  a  clafs  or  order  of  fifties,  otherwife  called  chondropterygious. 
See  the  article  Chon  droptery. 

CARTON, or  Cartoon,  in  painting,  adefign  drawn  on  ftrong  . 
paper,  to  be  afterwards  calked  through,  and  transferred  on  the  frefh 
plafter  of  a  wall  fobe  painted  in  frefco. 

Carton  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  defign  coloured,  for  working  in  mofaic^ 
tapeftry,  &c.  The  cartons  formerly  at  Hampton-Court,  but  now 
at  the  queen’s  palace,  are  defigfl)S  of  Raphael  Urbin,  intended  for 
tapeftry. 

CARTOUCHE,  in  archi tenure  and  fculpture,  an  ornament  re- 
prefenting  a  fcrollof  paper.  It  is  ufually  a  flat  member,  with  wav- 
ings,  to  reprefent  fome  infeription,  device,  cypher,  or  ornament  of 
armoury.  They  are,  in  archite&ure,  much  the  fame  as  modillions;  . 

•  thefe  are  fet  under  the  cornice  in  wainlcotting,  and  thofe  under 
the  cornice  at  the  eaves  of  a  hoftfe.  See  plate  158,  jig.  33. 

Cartouche,  in  the  military  art,  a  cafe  of  wood,  about  three 
indies  thick  at  the,  bottom,  girt  with  marlin,  holding  about  four 
hundred  mufket-balls,  befides  fix  oj  eight  balls  of  iron,  of  a  pound 
weight  to  be  fired  out  of  a  hobit,  for  the  defence  of  a  pafs,  &c. 

A  cartouche  is  fometimes  made. of  a  globular  form,  and  filled  with 
a  ball  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  fometimes  it  is  made  for  the  guns, 
being  of  ball,  of  half  or  quarter  pound  weight,  according  to  the  nature 
t>f  the  gun,  tied  in  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  on  a  tampion  of  wood, 
and  eoated  over.  Thefe  were  ufed  in  the  room  of  partridge  (hot. 

Cartouche  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  fame  as  a  cartridge.  See 
the  article  Cartridge. 

CartoGches,  in  heraldry,  a  name  given,  to  a  fort  of  oval  ftfields, 
much  ufed  by  the  popes  and  fecular  pripces  in  Italy,  and  others, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  for  painting,  or  engraving  their  arms  on. 

CARTRIDGE,  in  the  military  art,  a  cafe  ofipafteboardor  parch¬ 
ment  holding  the  exadt  charge  of  a  fire  arm.  Thofe  for  mulkets, 
carabines,  and  piftols,  holdoboth  the  powder  and  ball  for  the  charge  ; 
and  thofe  of  cannon  and  mortars  are  ufually  in  cafes,  of  pafte- board 
or  tin  ;  fometimes  of  wood,  half  a  foot  long,  adapted  to  the  caliber 
of  the  piece. 

Flannel  cartridges  are  now  preferred,  becaufe  they  do  not  retain 
'fire,  and  arethererore  lefs  liable  to  accidents  in  loading.  A  parch¬ 
ment  cap  is  made  to  cover  them-,  jjn.qrder  to  prevent  the  dull  of  pow¬ 
der  from  paffing  throughl-them,  which  is  taken  off  before  they  are 
put  into  the  piece.  Mr.  Muller  recommends,  for  this  purports,  to1 
boil  the  flannel  in  fize.  -»  ,  : 

C  a  Rtr  iyDG  e-^av,  a  cafe  of  wood,  -or  turned  iron,  covered  with 
leather,  holding  a  dozen  or  more  mufket  cartridges.  It  is  worn  up¬ 
on  a  belt,  and  hangs  a  little  lower  than  the  right  pocket-hole. 

CARVA,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  ofeinnatnon-tree,  greatly  efteemed 
"and  ufed  by  the  Indians,  who  extra#  camphor  and  a  liquid  oil  from 
the  roots,  oil  of  cinnamon  from  the  bark  ;  and  from  the  leaves  they 
make  another  oil,  called  oil  of  cloves.  The  fruits  yield  them  an  oil 
refembling  that  of  juniper  :  and  from  them  they  afterwards  extra# 
a  thick  fat  ftibftance  like  wax,  ferving  them  for  making  unguents 
and  plafters,  and  alfo  for  candles. 

CARV  AGE,  the  fame  with  CARRUCAGE,akindoftax  anciently 
impoftd  on  the  tenants  in  capite. 


CAS 


Carvage  alfo  implies  a  privilege  ot  exemption  from  the  fcrvice 
of  carrucage. 

CARUCATARIUS,  he  that  held  land  in  foccage-. 

CARVER,  a  cutter  of  figures  or  other  devices  in  wood. 

Carver  is  aifo  a  perfoh  at  the  table,  who  cuts  up  the  meat,  and 
diftributes  it  to  the  giiefts.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  h.-d  an 
officer  calkd  the  carver.  In  the  primitive  times,  the  mafter  of  the 
itdh-tarved lor  all  his  giiefts. 

CARVING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art  of  fyfhioning  a  hard  body 
by  means  of  a  chilfel,  ot  ocher  inftruineht. 

Carving  is  alfo  that  brand#  of  iculptilre  which  regards  cut¬ 
ting  in  wood;  which  fee. 

CARVIST,  in  falconry,  a  hawk  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
from  it’s  being  carried  on  the  lift. 

CARUNCULA,  in  anatomy*  a  term  denoting  a  little  piece  of 
flelh,  and  applied  to  leveral  parts  ot  the  body  :  thus, 

Caruncu l  ^e cuticularcsalec,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  nymphee, 
Caruncui..*  lachryDialcs,.  'little  eminences  fituated  in  the  larger 
angle,  or  canthus  of  the  eye,  where  there  are  alfo  fometimes  hairs 
and  certain  little  glands,  According  to  tome  anatomifts,  they  help 
to  keep  the  two  punctaopen  when  the  eyes  are  that. 

Caruncul^  myrtiformes ,  flefhy  knobsabout  the  fize  ofa  myrtle- 
berry,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  breaking  of  the  hymen,  add 
therefore  not  to  be  found  in  fubje&s  in  which  that  membrane  exiffs 
entire.  They  are  two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  and  are  placed 
where  the  hymen  was. 

Caruncul;e  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  fleftty  morfels  contained 
in  divers  parts  of  the  body.  , 

Carunculxe  papUlar es,  or  mamillares,  little  protuberances  on  the 
in  fide  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  They  are  in  form  of  acorn 
heads,  lefs  red  and  harder  than  the  flefh,  and  about  the  fize  ofa  pea. 

CARUS,  in  medicine,  a  fudden  deprivation  of  fenfe  and  motion* 
affecting  the  whole  body.  . 

Hippocrates  fays,  that  though  a  carus  is  a  privation  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  yet  the  faculty  of  fenfe  and  refpiration  is  not  at  all  injured ; 
ami  that  it  is  can  fed  by  an  affectation  of  the  fore-part  of  the  brain 
only,  the  middle  ventricle  of  the  brain  alfo  fuffering,  by  confept  of 
parts,  fo  as  to  difturb  the  actions  of  the  rational  faculty  :  but  if  this 
carus  or  iopor  oppreffeS  refpiration  to  fo  violent  a  degree,  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  cannot  breathe  without  great  efforts,  as  thofe  who  fnore  under 
a  deep  deep,  it  is  called  apoplexy ;  the  folution  of  which  is  generally 
fucceeded  by  a  paraphlegy  :  but  a  carus  is  generally  followed  by  a 
good  rtate  of  health.  It  is  fometimes  taken  for  a  heavy  and  pro¬ 
found  lleep  ;  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  raifed.  This  carus 
differs  little  from  a  lethargy.  See  the  article  Lethargy. 

CARYATES,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Diana,  fur- 
named  Caryatis,  held  at  Caryiim,  a  city  of  Laconia.  The  Chief  ce¬ 
remony  was  a  certain  dance,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Caftof 
and  Pollux,  and  performed  by  the  virgins  of  the  place. 

CARYATIDES,  or  CariatES,  ill  architedlure,  a  kind  of  or¬ 
der  of  columns,  or  pilafters,  under  the  figure  ot  women,  drolled  ib 
long  robes,  ferving  to  fnpport  entablatures.  See  plate  159 ■  3^* 
The  origin  of  the  Caryatides  is  related  by  Vitruvius,:  the  Greeks, - 
he  obferves,  having  taken  the  city  of  Carya,  led  away  their  women 
captives  ;  ahd  to  perpetuate  their  fervitude,  reprefented  them  in  their 
buildings  as  charged  with  burdens,  fuch  as  thofe  fnppprted  by  co¬ 
lumns. 

CARYOCATACTES,  in  zoology,  the  nirae  of  a  bird  of  the 
magpie  kind,  of  a  browrilftl  colour,  all  over  beautifully  variegated 
with  white  triangular  fpots,  and  very  full  of  white  feathers  about  the 
anus  and  origin  of  the  tail.  4t  is  common  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Germany. 

CARYOCOST1NUM,  in  pharmacy,  an  ele&uary  chiefly  pre¬ 
pared  of  cloves,  white  coftus,  ginger,  cummin-feeds,  See.  much  re¬ 
commended  for  purging  choler,  and  breaking  away  obftruefions  ot 
cache&ic  ronfti  tut  ions  ;  alfo  an  excellent  pur»e  for  ftrong  peopled 
CARYOPHYLLOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  terch  flowers  as 
referable  the  pink.  Thefe  are  computed  of  ieveral  petals  difpofed  in 
an  orbicular  form,'  and  arife  front  the  bottom  of  the  cup, as  Jroma 
fort  of  rube.  See  plate  44.  clafs  viii. 

CARY  OP  H  I,  LLQN  PXmii,  the  fruit  of  the  clove  berry-tree. 
CARYOPHItLUS  marinas,  a  fortile  mycetiles,  or  coralloide 
bpdy  found  in  Jeyeral  parts  ol  Germany. 

CARYOTA,  in  botany,  a, genus  of  plants;  the  male  and  female 
flowers  of  which  are  produced  in  feparate  parts  of  the  fame  fpadix  ; 
the  corolla  is  divided  into  three  hollow,  lanceolated  fegments;  the 
ftamina  are  numerous  filaments,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  the  an- 
therae  aie  linear ;  the  corolla  in  the  female  flower  is  divided  into  two 
very 'fmall  acuminated  fegments;  the  fruit  is  a  round  berry,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Angle  Jhell ;  the  feeds  are  two,  large1,  oblong,  rounded  on  one 
'fide,  and  flatted  on  the  other. 

CARY  US,  a  term  applied  by  Greek  phyfirians  to  the  eryngium, 
or  fea  holly,  called  by  us  eryngp.  See  the  article  Eryngium. 
CASA,  an  ancient  term  for  a  cottage  or  houfe. 

Casa  junta,  the  chapel  ot  the  holy  Virgin  at  Loretto. 

Of  this  building  the  catholics  tell  many  wonderful  ftories,  too 

cnildiJh  to  transcribe.  • 

The  Santa  Cafa ,  or  holy  chamber,  confitts  of  one  room,  forty- 
four  (pans  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  twenty-three  high.  Over  the 
chimney,  in  a  niche,  ftands  the  image  called  the  great  Mudona,  or 
Lady,  four  feet  nigh,  made  of  cedar,  and,  as  they  fay,  wrought  by 
St.  Luke,  who  was  a  carver  as  well  as  a  phyfician.  The  mantle  or 
robe  Ihe  has  on  is  covered  with  innumerable  jewels  of  lnefhmabte 
value.  She  has  a  crown,  given  her  by  Lewis  XIII.  of  France,  and 

a  little  crowm  for  her  for).  ,  - 

CASCABLE,  the  knob  or  button  of  metal  behind  the  breech  01 
a  cannon,  as  a  fort  of  handle  whereby  to  elevate  and  diredt  the  piece: 


C  A  :  S 


to  vyhich  fome  add  the  hllet  and  ogees  as  far  as  the  bafe-ring.  See 
Plat '*  Gunnery,  fig.  I. 

CASCADE,  a  fleep  fall  of  water  from  a  higher  into  a  lover  place. 

Cafcades  are  either  natural,  that  qf  Tivoli,  He.  or  artificial,  as. 
thofeof  Verfaillee,  He.  and  either  falling  with  a  gentle  defcent,  as 
thofeof  the  Sceaux  ;  in  form  of  a  buffet,  as  at  Trianon;  or  down 
iteps,  in  form  of  a  perron,  as  at  St.  Ciou  ;  or  from  balbn  to  bafori. 

He. 

CASCANS,  in  fortification,  holes  in  form  of  wells,  ferving  as 
entries  to  galleries  to  give  vent  to  the  enemies  mines. 

CASCARlLLA,  the  jeiint  s  bark  of  fome;  and  the  quinquina 
or  china-china  of  other  writers;  but  more  generally  applied  to  the 
eleutheria. 

CASE,  cafus,  among  grammarians,  implies  the  different  inflec¬ 
tions  or  terminations  ot  nouns,  ferving  to  exprefs  the  different  rela¬ 
tions  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  things  they  reprefent. 

There  is  great  diverfity  among  grammarians,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  number  of  cafes;  they  generally  find  fix,  even  in  moff  of 
the  modern  languages,  which  they  call  the  nominative,  genitive,  da¬ 
tive,  accufative,  vocative,  and  ablative  ;  but  thisfeems  in  compliance 
with  thei,r  own  ideas  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  vyhich  they  transfer  to 
other  languages.  The  termination  is  not  the  foie  criterion  of  a 
<afe  ;  for  though  fome  authors  reckon  five  cafes  of  nouns  in  the 
Greek,  apd  fig  in  the  Latin,  yet  feveral  of  thel'e  cafes. are  frequently 
alike:  as  the  genitive  and  dative  fingular  of  the  firlt  and  fifth  declen- 
fions  of  the  L^in  ;  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  all  the  declen- 
fions.  He.  the  genitive  and  dative  dual  of  the  Greek,  He. 

The  Engltlh  and  many  other  modern  languages  exprefs  the  vari¬ 
ous  relations,  not  by  changes  in  the  terminations,  as  the  ancients, 
but  by  the  appofition  of  articles  ;  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  fay,  that  of 
a  father  is  the  genitive  cafe  at  father,  and  to  a  father  the  dative  ;  for 
of  and  to  are  no  part  of  the  word  father,  they  are  only  articles  or  mo¬ 
difications,  which  fhew  the  different  lelatton  of  the  word  father. 

Case,  among  printers,  denotes  a  floping  frame,  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  compartments,  containing  a  number  of  types  or  letters  ot  the 
fame  kind. 

From  thefe  compartments  the  compofitor  takes  out  each  letter  as 
he  wants  it,  to  compofe  a  page  or  form.  Thus  they  fay  a  cafe  of 
pica,  of  Greek,  He. 

Case  alfo  denotes  a  receptacle  in  form  of  a  tomb,  commonly  de¬ 
corated  with  gold  and  filver,  wherein  the  body  of  a  faint,  or  fome  re¬ 
lics  of  it,  are  preferved.  The  cafe  of  St.  Genevieve  is  never  brought 
down  without  great  ceremony,  nor  except  in  time  of  extreme  public 
dangers  or  calamities. 

Case  of  a  filk  worm,  is  a  lodge  framed  within  it’s  web,  wherein 
to  depofit  it’s  eggs. 

Case  is  alfo  otherwife  applied  to  divers  things  ;  as,  a  cafe  of  pif- 
tols,  i.  e.  a  brace ;  a  cafe  of  glaf$,  He.  See  the  article  Glass. 

Case  likewife  denotes  a  frame  furrounding  a  door,  window,  &c. 
Thus  we  fay,  a  door-cafe ,  window-r«/e,  &c. 

C/tsE,  aSlion  upon  the,  in  law.  See  the  article  Action. 

Case,  fpecial,  in  law,  relates  to  a  kind  of  fpecial  verdia,  in  which 
the  jyry  generally  find  a  verdia  for  the  plaintiff,  but  fubjea  neverthe- 
Icfs  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  court  above,  on  a  fpecial  cafe  ffated 
by  the  cotmfel  on  both  Tides  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  law. 

Case  fated  out  of  chancery,  refpeas  a  queftion  of  law  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  any  caufe  referred  by  this  court  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench;  before  whom  it  is  heard,  and  who 
certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor  in  order  to  a  decree. 

Ct\SE-hardening,  a  method  of  preparing  iron,  fo  as  to  render  it’s 
outer  fur  face  hard,  and  capable  of  refilling  the  file,  or  any  edged-tool. 
It  is  u fed  by  file-cutters  for  coarfe  files  ;  by  gun-fmiths  to  harden 
tfie  barrels  of  guns;  and  by  others,  on  other  occafions. 

The  prpeefs  of  Gf/e-hardening,  which  is  no  other  than  a  fuperficial 
converfion  ofiron  into  Iteel,  depends  upon  the  cementation  of  it 
with  vegetable  or  animal  coals.  See  Hardening  and  Steel. 

Case  foot,  mul'quet-balls,  (tones,  iron,  &c.  put  into  cafes,  and 
fliot  out  of  great  guns;  they  are  chiefly  ufed  at  fea. 

CASE!  di  cavallo,  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  cheefe,  famous 
in  Italy  and  other  places,  and  madeof  the  milk  of  the  female  buffalo, 
that  fpecies  being  as  .commonly  tamed  and  kept  there  as  the  ox  and 
heifer  with  us. 

casemate,  or  Casement,  in  architecture,  implies  a  hol¬ 
low  moulding,  which  fome  architects  make  one-fixth  of  a  circle, 
and  others  one-fourth. 

CASEMENT,  in  building,  is  a  little  moveable  window,  ufually 
within  a  larger,  being  made  to  open  or  turn  on  hmges. 

CASEOUS,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  cheefe.  Milk  confilts  of  a  cafeous,  a  butyrous,  and 
a  ferous  part.  CataraCts  are  by  fome  divided  into  mi:ky  and  cafeous. 

CASERNS,  in  fortification,  lodgings  built  in  garrifon- towns 
generally  near  the  rampart,  or  in  the  wafte-places  of  the  town,  for 
lodging  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon. 

There  are  ufually  two  beds  in  each  cafern  for  fix  foldiers  to  lie, 
•Who  mount  the  guard  alternately ;  the  third  part  being  always  on  duty. 

CASES  referved,  in  the  polity  of  the  Roinifh  church,  atrocious 
crimes*  the  abfolution  of  which  is  referved  by  the  fuperiors  to  them- 
felves or  their  vicars. 

CASH,  in  the  commercial  ftyle.fignifiesthe  flock  of  money  which 
a  merchant,  tinder,  or  banker,  has  at  his  difpofal  in  order  to  trade. 
Thus  we  fay,  the  cajh  of  fuch  a  banker  amounts  to  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

CASHEW-NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  acajou-tree,  reckoned  by  Lin- 
rxus  a  fpecies  of  anaeardium.  See  Acajou  and  Anacardium. 

CASHIER,  a  perfon  who  is  entrnfled  with  the  cafh  of  fome  pub¬ 
lic  company.  See  the  articles  Cash  and  Company. 

Cashiers  of  the  bank  are  officers  who  lign  the  notes  that  are  iflued 
out,  examine  and  mark  them  when  returned  for  payment,  &c* 
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d,“*’  Which  U  rec,;°""1 

or  S'nS^'Tl0"'  °f  r,mPle  the  rough,  and  ,he  purified, 

ammatV  d  h  /  1S  *  compofu.on  of  purified  cajhoo  mixed  with 

tte ufe  of ^thegIndbnsm  ’°ZC' This  is  made  for 

ptoan*  of  4  RoupH  a*"  "  e,ther  a,one’  or  "fixed  with 
pmang  or  areca.  Rough  cajhoo  is  a  commodity  which  is  brought 

ouuhe  l'„£p  Wh^3^''  t**  "  "  .hroulh- 

out  the  Indies  What  is  fent  into  Europe,  is  moftly  purified  •  for 
cajhoo  is  not  ufed  rough  any  where.  yy  * 

Cajhoo  is  much  valued  in  medicine  ;  among  other  effects  aferibed 
toit,  is  the  flopping  a  cough,  and  {Lengthening  the  ftomach  ;  be- 
fide  which,  it  fweetens  the  breath,  when  being  reduced  to  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  mixed  with  ambergris  and  mucilages  of  gum  adra- 
gant,  it  is  made  into  paftils.  Cajhoo  mult  be  chofen  of  a  tanned 

burn”  thC  °f  a  briSht  red  very  (hining,  and  not 

CASI,  in  the  Perfian  policy,  one  of  the  two  judges  under  the 
nadab,  who  decide  all  religious  matters,  grant  all  divorces,  and  are 
preient  at  all  public  adts;  having  deputies  in  all  cities  of  the  king- 


CASIA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  thera 
are  two  fpecies:  I.  The  Montpelier  poetic  cafia,  called  the  berry¬ 
bearing  fhrub  ofyris.  See  the  article  Poet’s  cafia.  2.  The  tall 
myrtle-leaved  Spanifh  cafia. 

CASING,  among  hunters,  denotes  the  flripping  off  the  fkin 
ofa  harp,  fox,  or  badger.  They  fay,  flay  a  deer,  cafe  a  hare,  and 
all  torts  of  vermin.  1  his  E  done  by  beginning  at  the  fnout  or  nofe 
ot  the  beaft,  and  fo  turning  his  fkin  over  his  ears  down  to  the  body 
and  the  very  tail. 

Casing  of  timber-work,  among  builders,  is  the  plaiftering  a 
houie  all  over  on  the  outfide  with  mortar,  and  thenftrikingit  while 
wet  by  a  ruler  with  the  corner  ot  a  trowel,  to  make  it  refemble  the 
joints  pf  free-ftone.  Some  dire£t  it  to  be  done  on  heart  laths,  be- 
caufe  the  mortar  would,  in  a  little  time,  decay  the  fap  laths  ;  3nd 
to  lay  on  tne  mortar  in  two  thicknefles,  viz.  a  fecond  before  the 
fine  is  dry. 

CASINGS,  a  country  w,ord  for  cow-dung  dried,  and  ufed  as 
fuel. 

CASK,  or  cafque,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour  to  cover  the  head 
and  neck;  otherwife  called  helmet,  and  head-piece.  F.  Joubert 
makes  it  the  mod  ancient  of  all  coverings  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
moft  tiniverffil;  kings,  emperors,  and  even  gods  themfelves,  are  fi¬ 
gured  therewith. 

Cask,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  helmet. 

Cask,  a  veffel  of  capacity  for  preferving  liquors  of  divers  kinds, 
and  alfo  fometimes  dry  goods,  as  fugar,  almonds,  &c. 

4  Cask  of  fugar,  is  a  barrel  of  that  commodity,  containing  from 
eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight.  A  cafk  of  almonds  is  about  three 
hundred  weight. 

Cask  infiaves,  that  of  which  all  the  ftaves  are  ready  prepared, 
and  w;ant  only  to  be  joined  and  hooped.  They  are  often  (hipped 
thus  on  board  the  veffels  defigned  for  the  American  iflands,  becaufe 
they  take  up  lefs  room,  and  can  be  eafily  made  up  there. 

CASKET,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  little  coffer,  or  cabinet. 

Caskets,  in  fea  language,  are  fmall  ropes  made  of  finnet,  and 
faflened  to  gromets,  or  little  rings  upon  the  yards  ;  their  ufe  is  to 
make  faft  the  fail  to  the  yard  when  it  is  to  be  furled. 

Ca  skets,  breafi,  are  the  longeft  and  higheft  of  thefe,  or  thofe  in 
the  midft  of  the  yard,  betwixt  the  ties, 

CASPARGUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Salvian,  from 
.TEiian,  to  the  fifh  commonly  called  by  authors ,  fparus,  and  by  the 
Italians,  fparo.  It  is  diftmguifhed  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the 
plain  yellowifh  fparus ,  with  a  large  annular  fpot  near  the 
tail. 

CASQUE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  mu- 
rex,  called  the  heltnet-fhell.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  fhell, 
and  they  all  approach  fomewhat  to  a  triangular  figure,  and  are 
fmoother  than  the  other  murexes  ;  yet  they  have  all  a  fort  of  tuber¬ 
cles  near  the  lip. 

CASSADA,  called  alfo  cajfavi ,  jatropha ,  He.  This  plant  grows 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  weftern  world.  It’s  root  is  the  part  in 
ufe,  and  is  poifonous;  this  root  is  called  yuca,  the  Mexicans  call  it 
quanticamotli ,  and  when  it  is  prepared  into  a  flour,  they  call  it  caf- 
favi. 

Though  this  root  is  a  flrong  poifon,  it  is  made  into  a  wholefome 
bread  ;  by  boiling,  it’s  volatile  parts  are  dillipated,  and  therewith  the 
poifonous  part. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  may  be  feen  in 
Marcgrave,  but  the  flalks  and  roots  of  them  all  pals  under  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  mandihoca. 

This  bread  is  ufed  in  Hifpaniola,  and  the  other  Weft  India 
iflands,  in  Mexico,  and  even  from  Florida  to  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan. 

The  liquor  that  is  prefled  from  this  plant  is  called  ^manlpuera  ; 
the  root,  macerated  in  water  until  it  is  foil,  is  called  niavdiopiba  ; 
of  the  fediment  of  this  is  made  a  finer  flour,  called  viprba  by  the 
Brafilians,  and  by  the  Portuguefe fiirinha  frcfca. 

Some  of  the  fpecies  cannot  be  deprived  pf  their  poifonous  qua¬ 
lity* 

The  foft  mandihoca  is  called  pula;  when  dried  over  the  fire,  or 
in  the  fun,  it  is  called  carima,  and  of  this  good  bread  is  made, 
which  is  called  mufam ,  or  angu,  or  enfrende.  Of  the  carima  and  the 
tipioca  are  made  emullions,  ptilans,  He.  which  are  ufed  in  confump- 
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tions,  dv  fen  ter  ies,  fevers,  faintings,  againft  poifons>  and  haemor¬ 
rhages,  both  internal  and  external. 

The  juice  of  roucni ,  or  annotto ,  is  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of 

this  plant.  *■'  ,■ 

CASSAMUNAIR,  or  Cassumuniar,  in  the  materia tnedicaj 
a  root  approaching  to  that  of  zedoary.  It  is  cardiac  and  fudorific, 
and  famous  in  nervous  cafes:  it  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  many  com- 
pofitions,  and  is  prefcribed  in  powders,  bolufes,  and  infufions.  It’s 
dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

CASSANDRA,  the  fame  with  the  lyra,  or  harp-fheil ;  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  doltum. 

CASSAON,  in  ichthyology,  a  kind  of  Brafilian  fhark,  called  alfo 
Cucuki  ;  which  article  fee. 

CASSATION,  among  civilians,  the  a£t  of  annulling  any  matter 
or  procedure.  The  rcafons  of  caffation  are,  I.  When  a  decree  is 
dire  filly  contrary  to  another  decree,  and  both  againft  the  fame  party. 
1.  When  the  decrees  are  contrary  to  the  exprcfs  decifion  of'flatutes 
and  cufloms.  3.  When  the  formaiites  prelcribed  by  the  laws  have 
not  been  obferved.  Cftffhiion  is  properly  a  term  in  the  court  of 
France,  the  laws  of  which  country  require  the  party,  that  foes  for 
a  caffation,  to  depofit  450  livres,  which  fum  is  forfeited,  if  he  faiU 
iftthis  fuit.  11  ! 

CASSETTES,  or  Coffins,  are  round  flat-bottomed  utenfils, 
made  of  good  potter’s  clay,  with  a  third  of  (and,  in  which  the- china- 
ware  is  baked.  See  the  article  Porcelain.  _  ' 

CASSIA,  wild  Jenna ,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  purgative 
fruit  brought  from  the  call,  being  the  produce  of  a  free  of  the  fame 
name,  called  in  Englilh  ihe  pudding-pipe  tree';  and  lometimes 
caffta  fijiularis ,  to  clillingnilh  it  from  the  cajjia  lignea.  It  is  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  cajjia ,  alike  in  properties,  and  nearly  in 
figure  ;  being  all  in  long  black  pods  :  but  very  different,  if  confi- 
dered  with  regard  to  the  trees. that  produce  them.  Thefe  are,  the 
cajfia  of  the  Levant,  that  of  Egypt,  that  of  Bralil,  and  that  of  the 
Antilles  iflands.  .  . 

Cassia  of  the  Levant ,  is  the  fruit  of  a  very  high  tree,  whofe  bark 
is  alh-coloured,  it’s  wood  very  firm,  and  it’s  grain  elofe  ;  towards 
the  center,  it’s  wood  is  of  an  ebony  black,  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference  yellowifh  :  it’s  flowers  are  yellovv^lh,  and  produce  a  fruit 
in  the  form  of  a  long  pod,  founded  and  mafiive  ;  of ;  v  reddifh 
colour,  bordering  on  black.  When  ripe,  it  is  full  of  a  black,  fw^et- 
ifh  pulp,  divided  by  little  woody  cells  :  in  this  pu-'lp.are  found  little 
hard  grains,  in  manner  of  flones,  fhaped  like  hearts,  winch  are  the 
feeds  of  the  tree.  This  cajjia  mull  be  chofen'  new,  in  large  pods, 
heavy,  and  of  a  tan  colour ;  the  bark,  when  broken,  fine  and  white 
within,  full  of  a  black  foft  pulp  of  a  fweetifh  tafte 

Cassia  of  Egypt,  is  like  that' of  the  Levant,  except  that  the 
tree  is  higher,  and  the  leaves  narrower ;  the  fruit  fmafler,  and  the 
bark  fofter. 

Cassia  of  Braftl,  is  the  larged" of  all:  fome  of  the  pods  are 
found  four  or  five  inches  in  circumference.  This  kind  is  not  very 
-cbmrnon  in  the  Ihops. 

Cassia  of  the  iflands ,  is  that  now  chiefly  ufed ;  though  hereto¬ 
fore  the  popular  cajfia  was  the  Levantine.  It’s  flowers,  which  are 
yellow,  grow  in  chillers-;  and,  as  they  decay,  leave  behind  them 
a  fruit  or  pod  an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot,  fometimes  two,  long. 
The  fruit,  while  in  it’s  growth,  is  green  ;  when  ripe,  it  becomes, 
of  a  dark  violet  colour.  It  is  chofen  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
the  Levant. 

__  When  the  pod  is  entire,  and  the  pulp  not  yet  taken  out,  it  is  moll 
'A  properly  called  cajjia  fijiularis ,  or  cajjia  in  the  cane-  For  ufe,  the 
pulp  is  taken  out,  and  driven  through  a  hair  fieve.  The  apo¬ 
thecaries  have  little  of  the  better  kind,  but  what  is  old,  and  boiled  up 
with  fugar,  to  make  it  keep. 

Caffta,  when  green,  as  alio  the  flowers  of  the  caffta- tree,  are  can¬ 
died  in  the  Levant,  and  the  iflands  ;  and  have  almolt  the  fame  effefils 
with  the  common  cajfia ,  which  is  the  bafis  of  mofl  of  the  purgative 
elefiluaries. 

Cassia,  the  tinfiure  ofy  is  a  flight  infufion  of  the  pulp  with  the 
feed. 

Cassia,  the  extraft  of,  is  nothing  but  the  pulp  feparated  from 
the  Ihell  and  the  feeds  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
.fugar,  to  preferve  it  from  turning  four.  1 

Officinal  preparations  from  caffta  are,  the  caffta  extraEla  cum  vel 
i  fmefoltis  Jena  ;  and  the  di  a  cajjia  cum  manna :  it  is  alfo  a  principal 

ingredient  -in  the  lenitive  elefiluary.  V 

Cassia  lignea,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  cinnamon  kind,  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  exactly  refembling  cinnamon  in  appearance, 
but  diflinguilhable  by  it’s  breaking  (hort  or  fmooth,  while  the  cin¬ 
namon  breaks  fibrous  or  Ihivery,  like  wood. 

This  bark  tefembles  cinnamon  in  aromatic  flavour,  as  well  as  in 
external  appearance  ;  but  differs  in  being  weaker,  or  containing  lefs 
afilive  matter,  and  in  it’s  abounding  with  a  vifeous  mucilaginous 
fubftance.  Chewec},  it  dilfolvesas  it  were  in  the  mouth  into  a  kind 
of  flime :  powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  it  renders  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  fluid  thick  and  glutinous,  fo  as  to  concrete  on 
cooling,  into  the  confidence  of  a  jelly.  ... 

Refilified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefled  on  the  bark,  diffblves  and  ex- 
trafils  it’s  aromatic  matter;  the  powder  retaining  it’s  mucilaye  fo 

ftQ  tr\  fXrm  o  id!,.  _ » _ _  r  r\  'r*t  0  .  .  P  * 


,  -  - »  - -  portion  ot  ellential  oil  may' 

be  cohefiled.  The  fptcy  principle  of  the  cajfia,  thus  freed  from 
e  mucilage  m  the  form  of  fpirituous  tinfiture,  or  fpirituous  ex- 
trafit,  or  diftffied  water,  or  eifential  oil,  appears  the  fame  with 
that  of  cinnamon  ;  provided,  in  regard  to  the  dillilled  fluids,  that 
hey  have  not  received  an  empyreumatic  taint  in  the  operation,  an 


inconvenience  to  which  they  are  very  liibjefit,  on  account  ot  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous  matter  {welling  up  and  burning  to  the  veiiel. 

Caff  a  lignea  was  employed  by  the  ancients"  as  a  ft/ccedanewm  to 
Cinnamon,  of  which  it  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  half  it’s  own 
quantity.  At  prel'ent  it  is  not  unfir<  quently  mixed  with  that  fpice 
in  the  fhops,  blit  it  is  fcarcely  ever  made' ufe  of  under  it’s  own 
name.  •  •  ••  *  •  •  '  - 

Cassi  \-J)ake,  in  theglafs-trade,  is  that  iron  w'it'n  a  piece  of  wood 
placed  on  it,  on  which  they  lay  the‘glafs,  after  they  have-taken  it 
off  the  pipes,  and  on  which  they  turn  the  glafs,  to  fallen  the  ponree  to 
it. 

CASSIA*!!,  a  fefil  in  civil  law,  who  adhered  to  the  fyftem  and 
interpretations  of  Callius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
of  Bfocultis,  called  Proculianr. 

•  CASSI  DA,  a  genus  of  infeels,  of  the  order  of  the  colebptera,  with 
filiform  or  thread-like  antenna-,  thickefl  towards  the  extremities  t 
the  thorax  is  plain  and  marginated.  Of  this  genus  there  are  many 
fpecies,  fome  green,  fome  grev,  but  molt  black  ;  ail  which  have 
been  confounded  by  authors  with  the  beetles,  and  called  in  Englilh 
the  tortoife-beetles.  t 

CASSI  DARIUS,  in  the  ancient  armories,  he  who  had  the  care 
jandcuftody  of  the  caffdes,  or  helmets. 

•-»H  CASSI  DON Y,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  name  givch  to  the  yellow 
and  red  chalcedony  :  and  alfo  to  a  fort  of  beads  mad£  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful ‘ft'one.  ’ 

Cassido^y,  flsechas,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  flowers  are  ranged 
in  feveral  -feries,  and  the  fpikes  terminated  by  tufts  of  leaves. 
The  germen  turns  to  four  almoftoval  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  em- 
palement.  There  are  three  fpecies.  S z*  Plate  5  of  Botany,  Ciafs  4. 

Linnjeiis  has  joined  this  genus  to  hvendula  or  lavender.  The 
flowers  of  the  Jhechas  .are  much  ufed  in  medicine,  in  dilejfes  of 
the  head  and  nerves,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  fo  arife 
from  cold  caufes,  They  alfo  promote  the  evacuation  by  urine,  and 
by  menfes;  and  in  fome  places  are  efteemed  one  f  the  greateft  an¬ 
tidotes,  and  given  iri  large  doles  mganft  the  effefil  of  poifons,  and 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  Mefue,  and  the  Arabians  in  gene¬ 
ral,  fpeak  of  it  as  a  purge.  The  flowers  are  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
the  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  and  fome  other  of  the  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 

CASSILI,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  fpecies  of  water-raven,  called  alfo 
cclocolo.  , 

CASSINE,  in  botany,  the  cajjia- berry  tree,  a  genus  of  the  pen - 
tandria  trigynia  clafs.  They  ufe  it  as  tfia  in  North  America.  It  is 
otherwife  called  caffiobury-bufh. 

Cassine,  a  military  term  for  a  farm-houfe,  where  a  number  of 
foldiers  have  polled  themfelves,  in  order  to  make  a  Hand  againft  the 
approaches  ot  an  enemy. 

CASSIOPEIA,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  eonftellations  of  the 
northern  hemifphere,  fituate  next  toCepheus. 

The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Caffopeia,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
are  13  ;  in  Henclius’s,  37  ;  in  Tycho’s,  46  ;  but  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue,  Mr.  Flamftcad  makes  them  55. 

CASSIS,  in  antiquity,  a  plated  or  metalline  helmet. 

Cassis  lavis,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fmooth  helmet-Ihell,  a  fpeeits 
of  Murex  ;  which  article  fee. 

CASS1TERIA,  in  the  hiftory  of  foflils,a  germs  of  cryftals,  the 
figures  of  which  are  influenced  by  an  admixture  of  fome  particles  of 
tin.  ,  -  '  '  . 

The  caffteria  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  whitiffi  pellucid  caffiterion, 
and  the  brown  caffiterion  ;  the  firft  is  a  tolerably  bright  and  pellucid 
cryftal,  and  feldom  fubjefit  to  the  common  blemilhes  of  cryltal.  It 
is  of  a  pcrfefil  and  regular  form,  in  the  figure  of  a  quadrilateral 
pyramid;  and  is  found  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall  principally. 
The  brown  caffiterion  is  like  the  former  in  figure  :  it  is  of  a  very 
fmooth  and  glolTy  furface  ;  and  is  alfo  found  in^great  plenty  in  De- 
vonlhire  and  Cornwall. 

CASSOCK,  or  Cassula,  a  kind  of  robe  or  gown,  worn  over 
the  reft  of  the  habit,  particularly  by  the  clergy,  and  anciently  likewife 
by  the  laity. 

The  word  caffock  comes  from  the  French  cafaque,  an  horfeman’s 
coat ;  fome  derive  that  again,  by  corruption,  from  the  garment  of 
the  Coflacs. 

CASSOWARY,  in  ornithology,  makes  a  diftinfil  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  oftrich  kind:  the  charafilers  of  which  are  thefe:  it’s 
feet  have  each  three  toes,  all  placed  forward,  it’s  head  is  ornamented 
with  a  kind  of  bony  comb  and  naked  wattles,  and  it  has  no  tail. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is  a  robuft,  large, 
and  thick  bird,  meafuring  four  feet  and  a  half  when  it  ilretches 
out  it’s  neck.  It  feeds  on  flefh  and  vegetables,  and  is  eafily  made 
tame.  See  Plate  njl. 

CASSUMUNAR,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  the  root  of  a  plant 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  it  is'tnberous,  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
marked  on  the  furface  with  circles  or  joints  like  the  galangal,  a 
fpecies  of  which  it  is  reckoned  by  fome:  it  is  brown  on  the  out- 
■  fide,  and  of  a  dnlky  yellow  within  We  have  no  certain  account 
■of  the  plant  from  which  this  root  is  taken  ;  it  is  brought  over  in  ir¬ 
regular  11  ices.  "  *• 

This  root  was  introduced  by  Marloe,  as  a  medicine  of  uncom¬ 
mon  efficacy  in  nervous  difeafes  :  at  pr  fenr  it  is  ufed  as  a  ftoma- 
chic,  but  it’s  ufe  is  not  fo  general  as  it  feetns  tb  deferve.  It  is 
warm  and  aromatic,  flightly  bitter,  in  finell  refembling  ginger,  or 
zedoary,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  milder.  Spirit  ojTwineex- 
trafits  all  it’s  virtue' completely,  and  if  thetiofilure  is  evaporated,  it 
all  remains  in  the  extrafil.  o 

CASSY TA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  corolla  is  in  the  form  of 
a  calyx,  divided  into  fix  fegmetns  ;  the  nefitarium  is  compofed  of 
threa  truncated  glands  encompafling  the  germen’:  the  interior  fila- 
...  ;  ■  «•  wi  b-r  J  :  a  meats 
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ments  are  glandular  ;  and  the  drupe  contains  a  Tingle  feed:  it  is  a 
genus  of  the  enneandria  monogynia  clafs  ;  of  which  there  is  only  one 
fpecies. 

CAST,  among  founders,  denotes  tubes  of  wax,  fitted  in  divers 
parts  of  a  mould  of  the  fame  matter,  by  means  of  which,  when  the 
wax  of  the  mould  is  removed,  the  melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  all 
the  parts  which  the  wax  before  poffetted. 

Cast,  among  wax-chandlers,  implies  a  ladleful  of  melted  wax, 
poured  ou  the  wicks  of  candles  made  by  the  ladle. 

Cast,  among  plumbers,  a  little  brazen  funnel,  at  one  end  of  a 
mould,  for  calling  pipes  with  foldering. 

Cast  alfo  fignities  a  figure  or  fmall  flattie  of  bronze. 

Cast  is  alfo  a  cylindrical  piece  of  brafs  or  copper,  flit  in  two, 
!en"thwife,  ufed  by  founders  in  fand  to  form  a  canal  or  conduit  in 
them  moulds,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  conveyed  to  the  different 
pieces  to  be  call. 

Cast  of  the  country,  with  miners,  the  colour  of  the  earth. 

Cast,  in  falconry,  a  let  or  couple  of  hawks. 

Cast,  or  Caste,  implies  a  tribe  or  number  of  Indian  fami¬ 
lies,  of  the  fame  rank  and  profeffion,  chiefly  in  the  empire  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  There  are  four  principal  ccfis  ;  viz.  the  caji  of  the 

Br atnins  ;  "the  caji  of  the  rajas,  or  princes  ;  the  caji  of -the  chsutrn, 
or  artificers  ;  and  that  of  the  par  ins,  the  meaneft  of  all.  Every  art 
and  trade  is  confined  to  it’s  proper  cafi.  | 

CASTAGNOLE,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  to  the chromis, 
and  bv  Artedi  ranked  in  the  genus  of  fparus. 

CASTALOGNE,  a  coverlid  made  of  fine  wool,  on  the  weaver’s  j 

loom.  v  , 

CASTANET,  a  mufical  inflrument  of  the  pulfatiVe  kind, 
wherewith  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Bohemians,  accompany 
their  dances,  farabands,  and  guittars,  ferving  only  to  dire 61  the  time. 

It  confifts  of  two  little  round  pieces  of  wood,  dried  and  hol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  manner  of  a  fpoon  ;  the  concavities  whereof  are 
placed  one  on  another,  fattened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat,  from  time' 
to  time,  with  the  middle  finger,  to  direft  their  motions  and  ca-.  i 
dences  :  they  may  beat  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  fpace  of  a  meafure, 
or  fecond  of  a  minute. 

CASTELLAIN,  the  lord,  owner,  or  captain  of  a  cattle;  alfo, 
the  conftable  of  a  fortified  houfe. 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a  dignity  or  charge  in  Poland  : 
the  caj lellam  are  fenators  of  the  kingdom,  but  fenators  only  of  the 
lower  clafs,  who,  in  diets,  fit  on  low'  feats,  behind  the  palatines, 
or  great  fenators.  They  are  a  kind  of  lieutenants  of  provinces,  and 
command  a  part  of  the  palatinate  under  the  Palatine. 

CASTELLANY,  the  territory  belonging  to  any  city  or  town, 
chiefly  ufed  in  France  and  Flanders;  thus  we  fay,  th  e  cajie/lany  of 

Lifle,  Ypres,  &c.  ”  „  „ 

CASTELLARIUS,  the  keeper  or  curator  of  a  caJteUum. 
CASTELLATION,  in  old  writers,  the  aft  of  building  a  cattle, 
of  of  fortifying  a  houfe,  and  rendering  it  a  cattle. 

CASTELLORUM  Operatic,  fervice  and  labour  done  by  inferior 
tenants  for  the  building  and  upholding  cattles  of  defence ;  cattle- 
work. 

CASTIGATION,  a  punifhment  infli&ed  on  offenders,  either 
with  a  ftick  or  rods. 

Castigations,  in  literature,  denotes  corrections  or  emendations 
of  the  text  of  an  ancient  writer. 

CASTILLAN,  or  CastillanE,  a  gold  coin  current  in  Spain, 

and  worth  14.  rials  and  16  deniers. 

Castillan  is  alfo  a  Spanifh  weight  for  gold,  being  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  their  pound  weight.  _ 

What  they  commonly  call  a  weight  of  gold  in  Spam,  is  always 
underttood  of  the  caJiUlan.  It  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
mines  of  Chili  and  Potofi. 

CASTING,  a  term  generally  ufed  for  the  quitting  or  laying 
afide  any  thing:  thus  the  deer  caji  their  horns,  inakes  their  {kins, 
lobtters  their  "(hells,  hawks  their  feathers,  horfes  their  hair  or  coat, 

&  Casting  is  alfo  iffcd  fof  overthrowing.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay, 
to  cafi  a  horfe,  an  ox,  or  the  like. 

Casting  is  alfo  applied  to  diftributing  or  Qifpo.ing  the  parts  of 

a  thing  to  the  beft  advantage.  *■ 

The  c  a  Ring  of  a  building  is  morepropeny  enhed  compartition. 

Theatrical  writers  fpeak  of  cajiing  a  play,  i.  e.  difpofingthe  fe-  j 
veral  parts  or  chara&ers  to  proper  a&ors. 

Casting  of  candles,  fignifies  filling  the  moulds  with  tallow. 

Casti  ng  a  colt  or  foal,  denotes  the  abortion  of  a  mare. 

Casting  of  drapery,  among  painters,  a  free,  eafy,  negligent  way 

of  cloathing  a  figure.  *  ...  .1  1 

Casting,  in  falconry,  is  any  thing  given- an  hawk  to  purge  and 

cleanfe  his  gorge.  r  .  , 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  plumage,  1.  e.  feathers  ;  and 
cotton:  the  latter  whereof  is  generally  in  pellets  about  the  bignefs 
of  hazel-nuts,  made  of  foft  fine  cotton,  and  conveyed  into  her  gorge 
after  flipper.  In  the  morning  fhe'  will  have  caji  them  out ;  at 
which  time  they  are  to  be  obferved,  and  from  the  colour  and  con¬ 
dition  they  are  found  in,  the  ttate  of  her  body  is  censured. 

If  they  be  cafi  out  round,  white,  and  not  {linking,  nor  very  moi It, 
it  is  an  indication  all  is  well  ;  if  otherwife,  particularly  it  black, 
green,  {limy,  or  the  like,  ihe  is  diftempered.  The  cajhng  ot  pm- 
mage  is  obferved  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  ot  cot.on. 

Casting  «  figure ,  among  aftrologers,  the  ered.ng  a  celeft.ai 

theme,  and  dividing  the  heavens  into  houfes. 

Casting,  in  foundery,  is  the  running  of  a  melted  metal  into  a 

’  mould  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  , 

Casti  ng,  in  ioiner,!  fcc.  Wood  is  fan  to  be  cafi  or  warped 
wllOO,  either  by  it’s  drought  or  moiflure,  or  the  drought  or  moiltore 

i  -  ---- 

?[  ti?e  a'r’  <>r  ot*1e,r  accident,  it  flioots  or  llirinks  ;  in  prejudice  to 
it  s  natnefs  and  flraitnefs. 

CAst  ing  oj  lead  on  cloth,  is  the  tiling  a  frame  or  mould  covered 
with  woollen  cloth  and  linen  over  it,  to  catt  the  lead  into  very  fine 
Iheets.  1 

Casting  of  lead  on  fund,  is  done  by  means  of  a  large  frame  or 
mould,  covered  with  fand,  to  call  into  Iheets. 

Casting  injluck  or  pla'jler,  i s  the  filling  with  fine  liquid  plaitter, 
a  mould  that  had  been  taken  in  pieces  from  off  a  ttatue  or  other 
piece  of  fculpture,  and  run  together  again.  The  mould  mutt  be 
well  foaked  with  oil  before  the  plaitter  be  run,  to  prevent  it’s 
(licking ;  and  each  piece  whereof  it  conlifts,  lhotild  have  a 
packthread,  to  draw  it  off  the  more  eafily  when  the  work  is 
dry; 

Casting  of  met  ah,  letters,  bells,  figures,  &cc.  See  Foundery. 

Casting,  in  navigation,  denotes  the  motion  of  falling  oft’,  fo  as 
to  bring'  the  (fire 61  ion  ot  the  wind  on  either  fide  of  the  lhip,  aher 
it  had  blown  tor  lbme  time  right  a-head. 

Casting  net,  a  fort  of  fittiing-net,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  to 
be  caji  or  thrown  out,  which,  when  exactly  done,  nothing  efcapes 
it,  but  weeds,  arid  every  thing  within  it’s  extent  is  brought 
away. 

Casting  a  point  of  traverfe,  among  feamen,  (ignifies  the  prick¬ 
ing  down  on  a  chart  the  point  of  the  compafs  any  place  .bears 
from  you  ;  or  finding  what  part  of  the  compafs  the  lhip  bears  at 
any  inftant,  or  what  way  the  (hip  has  made. 

CAST  LE,  cajiellum,  in  old  writers,  denotes  a  town  or  village, 
furrounded  with  a  ditch  and  wall,  furnithed  with  towers  at  intervals, 
and  guarded  by  a  body  of  troops. 

Castle  or  Castle  Jieed,  is  an  appellation  given  by  the  country 
people  in  ihe  North  to  the  Roman  cajiellaj  as  dill inguifhed  from 
the cajlrei flat iwt,  w^iich  they  ufually  call  cheflers. 

Castle,  in  modern  fenfe,  is  a  place  fortified  by  nature  or  art, 
either  . in  a  city’or  country,  a  fort  of  little  citadel,  to  keep  the  people 
in  their  duty,  or  to  refill  an  enemy. 

.  Castle,  in  fea  language,  denotes  an  elevation  on  the  deck  of 
a  veilcl ;  or  a  part  of  the  deck,  fore  and  aft,  railed  above  the  reft. 

CasTLE-  ward,  or  Castle  -guard,  Cajielgardum ,  or  Wardum 
Cijlri,  an  impofition  laid  on  fuch  as  dwell  within  a  certain  compafs 
about  any  cafile,  towards  the  maintenance  of  thofe  who  watch  and 
ward  the  cajlle.  ^  ,  . 

Castle,  water ,  a  piece  of  hydraulic  work  finifhed  with  one  or 
more  fronts  of  buildings,  wiih  feeming  windows  and  the  like,  con¬ 
taining  a  refervoir  which  gives  play  to  cafcades,  &c. 

CASTOR,  in  attronomy,  a  moiety  of  the  conftellation  Gemini  ; 
called  alfo  Apollo. 

It’s  latitude  northwards,  for  the  year  1700,  according  to  He ve- 
lius,  was  io°  4'  23'' ;  and  it’s  longitude  of  Cancer,  i6°4'  14''. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor,  which,  at 
fea,  appears  fometimes  flicking  to  a  part  of  the  (hip,  in  form  of 
one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  fire-balls:  when  one  is  feen  alone, 
it  is  more  properly  called  Helena;  two  are  denominated  Cajior  and 
Pollux,  and  lometimes  Tyndaridct. 

When  the  meteor  (licks  to  the  matt,  yards,  &c.  they  conclude, 
from  the  air’s  not  having  motion  enough  to  diftipate  this  flame, 
that  a  profound  calm  is  at  hand :  if  it  flutter  about,  it  indicates  a 
florm.  >' 

Castor  oil,  in  pharmacy.  Seethe  article  Palma  Chrijii. 

This  oil  feems  particularly  adapted  for  the  common  complaints 
of  infant  children,  and  the  cure  of  bilious  diforders  ;  and  certainly 
is,  by  all  accounts,  a  very  valuable  medicine.  It  was  known  to 
Diofcorides  and  Ijftmy,  who  gave  it  the  name  ot  oleum  cicinum.  The 
Arabs  call  it  oleum  de  therva.  , 

Cajior  oil  is  ftrongly  recommended  in  all  bilious,  calculous,  and 
nephritic  diforders.  The  dofe  for  adults  is  from  two  to  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls,  in  two  fpoon'tils  of  pepper-mint  water,  or  the 
tinEl.  Jiomachica  ot  the  London  Difpenfatory.  It  may  be  made  into 
a  potio  alba,  by  mixing  two  or  three  ipoonfuls  with  a  tulTicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  to  incorporate  it  thoroughly,  and  then 
adding  two  ounces  of  (imple,  and  two  or  three  drains  of  compound 
pepper-mint  water.  It  may  be  given  to  children  mixed  with  ho¬ 
ney'  ;  and  it  a£ts  fo  mildly,  that  new-born  infants  may  take  it  in 
about  a  tea-fpdonful  fora  dofe. 

CASTOREA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the  duranta  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  the  article  Duranta. 

CASTOREUM,  or  Castorium,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicinal 
matter  inclofed  ih  bags  or  purfes,  n-ar  the  anus  of  the  cafiot ,  or 
beaver  ;  falfely  taken  for  the  tefticles  of  that  animal.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  BEAVER.  ,  ,  . 

The  bags  in  which  the  cajlcreum  is  contained,  are  about  the  big¬ 
nefs  of  agoofe  egg.  and  found  indifferently  in  males  and  females; 
the  liquor  inclofed  ferves  to  give  the- cajior  an  apetite,,  being  pretted 
out  of  it’s  receptacles,  on  occafion,  by  the  foot:  when  taken  oir, 
the  matter  dries  and  condenles,  fo  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
powder;  by  hanging  in  the  chimney,  it  foon  becomes  ot  the :  con¬ 
fidence  of  wax.  It  is  oily,  of  a  fharp.  bitter  tatte.  and  a  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell.  It  is  ufed  to  fortify  the  head  and  nervous  parts  : 
it  raifes  the  languifhing  fpirits,  ref.fts  poifons,  and  provokes  the 
menfes  in  women.  It  is  ufed  in  lethargies,  apoplexies,  vert.gos, 
tremblings,  fuffocadons  of  women,  and  on  other  occasions.  Bar- 
tholine,  and  other  authors,  aferibe  to  it  a  wonderful  property  ot 
precipitating  things  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  I  he  Ruffian  caf- 

toreum  is  the  beft.  .  ‘  .  .  f  ,  .  , 

CASTRAMETATION,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  placing  and 

difpotmg  an  army  in  camp.  See  the  article  Camp. 

CASTRATING  a 'book,  is  the  .akipgout  ot  it  iomelheet,  feat, 
or  the  like  which  renders  it  impeifetf,  and  unfit  for  fale:  it  alfo 

0  , *\  implies 
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implies  the  taking  away  certain  obfccpe  paflages,  or  fuch  as  are  of- 

fenfive  to  government,  &c.  ,  .  , 

Castrating,  among  gardeners,  applied  to  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  fignifies  the  lame  with  pruning  or  pinching. 

CASTRATION,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  gelding,  or  cut* 
ting  off  the  tefticles  of  a  male  animal. 

Castration  is  much  praCtifed  by  the  Turks,  to  prevent  their 
flaves  having  any  commerce  with  their  women.  They  often  make 
a  general  amputation.  It  alfo  prevails  in  Italy,  with  a  view  to 
preferve  the  voice  for  Tinging.  See  the  article  Eunuch. 

Caflration  was  for  fome  time  the  puniftiment  of  adultery  ;  and  by 
the  laws  of  the  Vifigoths,  the  fame  punilhenent  was  inflicted  on 

fodomites.  f 

By  the  civil  law,  caflration  is  made  penal  in  phyficians  and  Utr- 
geons,  even  when  done  with  confent  of  the  party,  who  is  himfelf 
included  in  the  fame  penalty,  and  his  effeCts  forfeited. 

It  was  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  fenate  under  Ha¬ 
drian  ;  and  by  the  Cornelian  law,  the  perfon  who  performed  it  was 
fubjeCted  to  the  fame  operation,  as  a  puniflunent  for  his  of- 

Castration  is  alfo  in  fome  fort  praCtifed  on  women  ;  of  which, 
Athenasus,  Hefychius,  and  Suidas  produce  inftances ;  though  Ga¬ 
len  obferves,  that  women  cannot  be  cajlrated  without  danger  o 
life.  Dalecampius  holds,  that  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  am¬ 
ple  padlocking.  ,  . 

Castration,  in  refpeCt  of  brutes,  is  called  gelding  and  fpaymg. 

See  the  article  Fish.  .  . 

Castration  is  ufed  by  fome  phyficians  in  mortifications, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  tefticles,  efpecially  the  farcocele  and  va¬ 
ricocele.  .  .  n- 

Castration  is  alfo  applied  by  phyficians  to  the  correcting 

the  more  violent  medicines,  efpecially  purgatives.  See  the  article 

Correctors.  .  f 

Castration  alfo  denotes  retrenching,  or  cutting  off  part  ol  a 

thing  from  the  whole.  _  \ 

CASTREL,  a  kind  of  hawk,  refembling  in  (hape  the  lanner,  but 
in  fize  the  hobby.  Her  game  is  the  growfe;  but  being  a  flow, 
cowardly  bird,  is  not  much  ufed.  Seethe  article  Falconry  V 
C  ASTRENSIAN I ,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  fervants  in  thtfGreek 
emperor’s  houlhold,  to  whom  belonged  the  care  and  fervke  ofwhat 

related  to  his  table  and  clothitig.  4 

CASTRENSIS,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  contagious  and  epi¬ 
demic  difeafes.  See  the  article  Camp -difeafe,  See. 

CASTRUM  doloris,  denotes  a  catafalco,  or  lofty  tomb  of  (late, 
anciently  erected  in  honour  of  fome  eminent  perfon,  ufually  in  the 
church  where  his  body  is  interred  ;  and  decorated  with  arms,  em¬ 
blems,  lights,  and  the  like. 

CASTS,  may  be  taken  from  medals  on  cakes  of  lead,  melted 
with  fulphur,  which  form  a  blackifh  mafs,  confiderably  more 
tough  than  fulphur  alone.  See  the  article  Imprefftons  of  Medals. 

CASU  conftmili,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry,  where  a  tenant,  by 
courtefy  or  for  life,  aliens  either  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for  the  term  of 
another’s  life.  It  is  brought  by  him  in  reverfion  againft  the  perfon, 
to  whom  fuch  tenant  does  fo  alien  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rever- 
fioner,  in  the  tenant’s  life-time. 

Casu  provifo ,  a  writ  of  entry,  founded  on  the  ftatute  of  Glou- 
cefter,  where  a  tenant  in  dower  aliens  the  lands  fhe  fo  holds  in  fee, 
or  for  life  ;  and  lies  for  the  party  in  reverfion  againft  the  alienee. 

CASUAL,  fomething  that  happens  fortuitoufly,  or  without  any 
defign  or  meafures  taken  to  bring  it  to  pafs. 

Casual  ejeftor ,  in  law,  a  nominal  defeendant  in  ejeCtment, 
and  who  continues  fuch  until  appearance  by  or  for  the  tenant  in  pof- 
feflion. 

Casual  revenues ,  thofe  which arife  from  forfeitures, confifcations, 
deaths,  attainders,  &c. 

CASUALTY,  in  the  tin-mines,  a  word  afed  to  denote  the  earth 
and  ftony  matter  which  is,  by  wafhing  in  the  (lamping  mills,  Sec. 
feparated  from  the  tin  ore,  before  it  is  dry  and  goes  to  the  crazing 
mill. 

CASUIST,  a  perfon  who  profeffesto  diflblve  cafes  of  confcience. 
Efcobar  has  made  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  cafuijls-  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Cafuijlry ,  or  casual  theology,  the  decifion  of  all  difficulties 
arifing  about  what  a  man  may  confcientioufly  do,  or  not  do  ;  what 
is  fin,  or  not  fin  ;  what  things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to 
difeharge  his  duty,  and  what  lie  may  let  alone  'without  breach 
of  it. 

CAT,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Felis. 

The  domeftic  cat  is  diverfified  with  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of 
colours  and  ftreaks;  but  the  natural  colour,  in  a  wild  (tote,  is  a 
brown  tawny,  variegated  with  ftreaks  of  a  pale  whitilh  colour; 
In  France,  th ecats  are  all  of  a  bluilh  lead  colour,  in  the  north  of 
Europe  they  are  all  white. 

Cat,  in  fea  language,  denotes  a  (hip  formed  on  the  Norwegian 
mo'del,  and  employed  in  the  coal-trade.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
narrow  ftern,  projecting  quarters,  a  deep  waift,  and  by  having  an 
ornamental  figure  on  the  prow.  Thele  veffels  ufually  carry  from 
four  to  fix  hundred  tons. 

CAT’s-eyr.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  precious  (lone,  of  a  lucid 
textuTe,  whofe  colours  are  variable,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the 
(lone  to  the  light. 

The  cat’s-eye  is  of  a  gliftering  grey,  interchanged  with  a  draw- 
colour,  and  anfwers  the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the  ajlcria , 
between  which  and  our  ra/’r-e ye  there  appears  no  other  difference, 
than  that  the  ancients  took  their  denomination  from  the  brightnefs 
and  (Inning  of  the  (lone,  whereas  the  modern  name  is  taken  from 
the  figure  pf  it.  See  the  article  Asteria. 

Cat  -gut,  a  denomination  given  to  fmall  firings  for  fiddles,  aad 
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other  inlirtiments,  made  of  the  inteftines  of  flieep  or  lambs  dried 
and  twifted,  either  fingly,  or  feveral  together.  They  are  brought 
hither  from  Lyons  and  Italy. 

CAT-barpings ,  are  fmall  ropes  running  in  little  blocks  from  one 
fide  of  the  llirowds  to  the  other,  near  the  deck  ;  their  ufe  is  to  force 
the  (hrowds,  and  make  them  tight,  for  tiie  greater  fecurity  of  the 
marts. 

Cat -bead,  on  (hip  board,  a  fhort  piece  of  timber  in  a  fhip,  lying 
aloft  right  over  the  hawfe,  having  at  one  end  two  Ihivers,  wherein 
is  received  a  rope,  with  a  great  iron  hook  faftened  to  it,  called 
Cat  -book.  It’s  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  anchor,  from  the  hawfe  to 
the  top  of  the  forecaftle. 

Cat’s -bead  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  a  fort  of  wafte  ftony 
lumps,  not  inflammable,  found  in  coal-mines.  In  thefe  there  are 
frequently  impreflions  of  ferns. 

CA  T-bolesi  in  a  (hip,  are  over  the  ports,  as  right  with  the  capftan 
as  they  can  be  ;  their  ufe  is  to  heave  the  (hip  aftern  upon  occafion, 
by  a  cable  or  a  hawfer  called  (lernfaft. 

Cat  of  mountain,  the  name  of  a  bead  of  prey  approaching  to  the 
leopard-kind.  See  the  article  Catus  Pardus,  and  Can  is. 

CAT’S-/>flW),  a  fea  term,  denoting  a  flight  breath  of  wind,  per¬ 
ceived  at  a  diftancc  in  a  calm,  by  the  impreffion  made  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  which  foon  decays. 

Cat  -fait,  a  name  given  by  our  falt-workers  to  a  very  beautiful 
granulated  kind  of  common  fait.  It  is  formed  out  of  the  bittern  or 
leach-brir'*,  which  runs  from  the  fait  when  taken  out  of  the  pan. 
When  they  draw  out  the  common  fait  from  the  boiling-pans,  they 
put  it  into  long  wooden  troughs,  with  holes  bored  at  the  bottom 
for  the  brine  to  drain  out ;  under  thefe  troughs  are  placed  veffels 
to  receive  this  brine,  and  acrofs  them  are  placed  certain  fmall 
flicks,  to  which  the  cat- fait  affixes  itfelf  in  very  large  and  beautiful 
cryftals.  This  fait  contains  fome  portion  of  the  bitter  purging  fait, 
and  is  very  (harp  and  pungent,  and  is  white  when  powdered,  though 
pellucid  in  the  mafs.  It  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  table,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  what  is  made  of  it,  is  ufed  by  the  makers  of  hard 
(oap. 

Cat -ftlver,  certain  foffile  fubftances,  ufually  called  glimmer,  and 
are  various  fpecies  of  foliaceous  talcs,  in  fmall  fpangles.  See  the 
article  Mica. 

CATABAPTIST,  a  perfon  averfe  from  baptifm,  particularly 
that  of  infants. 

CATABASION,  a  place  under  the  altar,  in  the  Greek  church, 
where  the  relics  arc  kept. 

CATABATHMOS,  from  necrutxiverj,  to  defeend,  in  antiquity, 
a  deep  valley,  dividing  Egypt  from  Africa. 

CATABULENSES,  in  the  middle  age,  a  fort  of  minifters  or 
fervants  of  the  empire,  appointed  to  conduCt  the  public  carriage 
from  one  catabulum,  or  ftage,  to  another. 

CATABULUM,  in  middle-age  writers,  a  kind  of  (table  or 
building,  wherein  beads,  efpecially  of  burden  and  carriage,  were 
kept  for  the  public  fervice. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  were  fometimes  condemned  to  ferve  in 
the  catalula,  that  is,  to  work  at  the  cleaning  of  them,  attending  the 
beads,  Sic. 

CATAC,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  anthors  call  agri¬ 
mony. 

CATAC  AUSTIC  curves,  in  the  higher  geometry,  the  fpecies  of 
caustic  curves  formed  by  reflection. 

CATACHRES1S,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  an  improper 
word  is  ufed  inflead  of  a  proper  one. 

A  cataebrejis  words  too  far  doth  drain  ; 

Rather  from,  fuch  abufe  of  fpeech  refrain. 

The  catachrefts  is,  when  for  want  of  a  word  proper  to  exprefs  a 
thought,  we  ule,  or  rather  abufe,  a  word  that  comes  fomewhatnear 
it :  as  when  we  call  a  perfon  who  has  killed  his  mother,  mailer,  or 
prince,  parricide;  which  word,  in  propriety,  is  only  applicable  to 
him  who  has  murdered  his  father ;  and  vir  gregis  ipft  caper ,  is  alfo 
a  cataebrejis. 

CATAC LASIS,  from  •nulx'eKuu,  Idijiort,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
diforder  of  the  eye,  wherein  the  eye-lid  is  inverted  by  a  convulfion 
of  the  inufcles  that  clofe  it ;  called  alfo  campylon. 

CATACLEIS,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilaginous  bone,  or  rather  a 
cartilage  in  the  juncture  of  the  ornoplata,  or  (houlder-blade. 

CATACLYSMUS,  from  I  deluge,  a  Greek  name 

for  a  deluge,  or  inundation  of  waters. 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto  or  fubterraneous  place  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead. 

Catacomb  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  Italy  for  a  vaft  affemblage 
of  fubterraneous  fepulchres,  three  leagues  from  Rome,  in  the  Via 
Appia,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fepulchres  of  the  ancients.  Others  ima¬ 
gine  thefe  catacombs  to  be  the  cells  wherein  the  primitive  Chriftians 
lid  themfelves.  Each  catacomb  is  three  feet  broad,  and  eight  or  ten 
ligh,  running  in  form  of  an  alley  or  gallery,  and  communicating 
with  one  another. 

Some  authors  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  the puticuli  mentioned  by 
Feftus  Pompeius,  into  which  the  Romans  threw  the  bodies  of  their 
flaves,  to  whom  they  denied  the  honours  of  burying  :  and  Mr.  Mon¬ 
ro,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  catacombs  were  the  burial  places  of  the  firft  Romans,  before  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  was  introduced  ;  and  that  they  were  dug 
in  confequence  of  thefe  opinions,  that  (hades  hate  the  light,  and 
love  to  hover  about  the  places  where  their  bodies  were  laid. 

CATACOUSTICS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  doCtrine  of  re¬ 
flected  founds.  See  the  article  Echo. 

CATADIOPTKICAL  tclefcope,  that  othenvife  called  a  reflect¬ 
ing  one.  See  thevarticle  Telescope. 

CATADROME,  an  engine  like  a  crane,  ufed  by  builders  in 
raifing  weights. 

CATADROMUS, 
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CAT  ADROMUS,  in  antiquity,  a  flretched  Hoping  rope  in  the 
theatres,  down  which  the  funambuli  walked,  to  (hew  their  (kill.  It 
is  (uppofed  to  have  been  a  rope,  (aliened  at  one  end  to  the  top  of  the 
theatre,  and  at  the  other  to  the  bottom,  t-o  walk  or  run  down.  Ele¬ 
phants  were  alfo  taught  to  run  down  the  catadromos. 

CATADUPA,  a  water-fall  or  cataract.  Cafadupd  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  applied  to  a  place  in  Ethiopia  contiguous  to  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  rulhes  down  a  deep  place  into  the  fubjacent  plain,  with  a  noife 
fo  impetuous,  that  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  loll  all  fenfe  of 
hearing. 

CATADUPI,  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  the  inhabitants 
about  the  cataradls  of  the  Nile.  See  the  article  Catadupa. 

CATAFALCO,  in  architecture,  a  decoration  of  fculpture,  pain¬ 
ting,  &c.  railed  ob  a  timber  fcaffold,  to  (hew  a  coffin  or  tomb,  in  a 
funeral  folemnity.  '  . 

CATAGMATICS,  remedies  proper  to  unite  broken  bones; 
fuch  are  the  Armenian  bole,  gum  tragacanth,  olteocolla,  Cyprus 
nurs,  frank  ncenfe,  aloes,  and  acacia.  See  Consolidation. 

CAT  AGOG  ION,  Kdkzyayicv,  a  heathen  fedival  at  Ephefus, 
celebrated  on  the  twenty  fecond  of  January,  in  which  the  devotees 
ran  about  the  ((reefs  drdfed  in  divers  antic  and  unfeemly  manners, 
with  huge  cudgels  in  their  hands,  and  carrying  with  them  the  images 
of  their  gods  ;  in  which  guife  they  raviffied  the  women  they  met 
with,  abufed.-and  often  killed  the  men,  and  committed  many  other 
diforders,  to  which  the  religion  of  the  day  gave  a  fanftion. 

CATAGRAPHA,  in  antiquity,  oblique  figures,  or  views  of 
men’s  faces,  anfwenng  to  the  modern  profiles.  They  are  faid  to  be 
the  invention  of  Simon  Cleonaeus. 

CATALECTIC,  a  term  in  poetry.  CatalcRic  xc rfips,  are  thofe 
•which  wanted  either  feet  or  fyllables. 

CATALEPSY,  catakpfis,  in  phyfic,  a  kind  of  apoplexy  ;  ora 
drowfy  difeafe  wherein  the  patient  is  taken  fpeechlefs  and  fenfelefs  : 
his  limbs  are  ealily  flexible,  and  continue  in  whatever  pofition  they 
are  placed. 

The  word  is  derived  from  •/azciXafi^ocxoi,  to  feize,  or  interrupt. 

*  The  natural  caufes  which  generally  bring  on  the  paroxyfms  of  a 
eaialepfis,  are  a  peccancy  of  the  thick  and  vifeid  humours,  and  in¬ 
tent:  Cold  ;  and  the  accidental  are  violent  commotions  ol  the  mind, 
grief,  terror,  joy,  fear,  and  fadnefs. 

As  to  the  prognoftics  of  a  eaialepfis,  if  it  is  produce*d  by  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  or  profound  meditatiofis,  it  is  leldom  attended' 
with  dangerous  confequences  :  but  on  the  contrary,  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  thick,  vifeid,  and  impure  blood,  or  from  a  fuppreffion 
of  accuftomed  evacuations  of  blood,  it  is  highly  dangerous  ;  for  it 
either  terminates  in  melancholy,  oris  changed  into  an  epilepfy  ;  or, 
laltly,  terminates  in  a  violent  apoplexy,  and  kills  the  patient.  Nor 
is  the  congelation  brought  on  by  extreme  cold  orlefs  danger ;  fince, 
if  feafonable  relief  is  not  afford'  d,  bidden  death  enfues. 

In  the  cure  of  this  terrible  di (order,  two  curative  intentions  are 
principally  to  be  regarded.  The  firfl  is,  to  relax  the  fpafmodic 
ftridture  of  the  fmall  nervous  fibres  in  the  brain.  The  fecond  is, 
cautioufly  to  remove  the  material  or  fecondary  caufes  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  production  of  this  conftriClion.  The  former  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  anfwere'd  during  the  paroxyfm,  but  the  latter  when  the 
perfon  is  out  of  it.  See  the  article  Catoche. 

CATALLIS  captis  nomine  difiriRioms,  in  law,  a  writ,  which 
lies  where  a  houfe  is  within  a  borough,  for  rent  lffuing  out  of  the 
fame,  and  warrants  the  taking  of  doors  or  windows  by  way  of 
diftr  is. 

C  '.tallis  reddendis ,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  goods,  being 
delivered  to  pei  fons  to  keep  till  a  certain  day,  are  not  on  demand 
delivered  <m  that  day. 

CATALOGUE,  a  lilt  or  enumeration  of  the  names  of  feveral 
books,  men,  or  other  things,  according  to  a  certain  order. 

In  compiling  a  catalogue  of  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
any  pariicular  branch  of  fcience,  Morhof  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  lhould  exhibit  a  fynopfis  of  all  the  books  in  that  fcience, 
whether  publilhed  or  in  manufeript  ;  that  the  names  of  the  authors 
lhould  be  ranged  in  the  order  of  the  years  when  their  works  were 
publiffied  ;  and  thirdly,  that  a  catalogue  (hould  be  added  of  the  works 
themfelves,  in  the  order  of  tim*  alfo  ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  ffiould 
comprehend  a  fummary  not  only  of  the  chapters,  but  of  the  contents 
of  thefe  chapters.  We  have  likewife,  in  the  fame  author,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mod  remarkable  catalogues  and  writers  of  catalogues ,  of 
different  nations,  to  which  we  refer  thofe  who  defire  to  be  more 
fully  informed  on  this  fubjeCl  ;  and  ffiall  only  add  here,  that  the 
mod  applauded  of  all  the  catalogues  is  that  of  Thuanus’s  library,  in 
which  are  united  the  advantages  of  all  the  red.  Yet  the  catalogue  ol 
M.  le  Telliers,  archbiffiop  of  Rheims’  library,  made  by  M.  Cle¬ 
ment,  is  not  inferior  to  any  publilhed  in  our  age,  either  on  account 
of  the  number  and  choice  of  the  books,  or  the  method  of  it’s  difpo- 
fition. 

Catalogue  of  the  fars,  is  a  lid  of  the  fixed  dars,  difpofed  in 
their  feveral  conftellations,  with  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  each. 

The  mod  renowned  compofers  of  thefe  catalogues  are,  1.  Ptolemy, 
who  added  his  own  obfervations  to  thofe  of  Hipparchus  Rhodius, 
about  the  year  of  Chrid  880.  Rhodius  wrote  his  catalogue  about 
120  years  before  Chrid  ;  in  which  he  made  ufe  of  the  obfervations 
of  Timocharis  and  Aridyllus,  for  about  180  years  before  him.  2. 
Ulugh  Beigh,  king  of  Parthia  and  India,  made  a  new  catalogue  of 
1022  fixed  (tars,  in  1437.  3.  Tycho  Brahe  determined  the  places 

of  777  dars  for  the  year  1600.  4-  William  Landgrave  of  Helfe, 

wiih  his  mathematicians,  determined  the  places  of  400  fixed  dars. 
5.  In  the  year  1667,  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  ob- 
ferved  550  not  vifible  in  our  horizon.  And,  6.  J.  Hevelius*,  adding 
his  own  obfervations  to  thofe  of  the  ancients,  made  a  catalogue  of 
1888.  But  the  lad,  and  greated,  is  the  Britannic  catalogue,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  obfervations  ot  the  accurate  Mr.  I'lanirteed;  who 
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tor  a  long  feries  of  years  devoted  himfelf  wholly  thereto.  As  there 
was  nothing  wanting  either  in  the  obferver,  or  apparatus,  we  may 
loo  :  on  this  as  a  pe.lcft  work,  fo  fa,  as  i,  goes.  '  I,  is  pi, l  the 

mibrffi  Iri  n0t  PK  thrkcu6h  hls  own  hands  :  that  new  extant  was 
publiffied  by  authority,  but  without  , he  author’s  confent  :  it  con- 

a.ns  2734  liars.  There  was  another  publiffied  in  1725,  ptirfuant 
tolus  tedament;  containing  no  lefs  than  3000  dars,  with  their 
p  aces  re£tffied  for  the  year  1689  :  to  which  is  added  Mr.  Sharp’s 
catalogue  of  the  fouthern  ltars  not  vifible  in  our  hemifphere,  adapted 
to  the  year  1726.  r  1 

CAT  A  LONG  AY,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  to  the  St.  Igna¬ 
tius  s  beans  of  the  Ihops.  6 

CAIALS,  ca/alla ,  a  term  in  law,  goods  or  chattels. 

CATAMENIA,  in  medicine,  women’s  monthly  purgations 
CATANADRUMI,  in  ichthyography,  >l>e  pUliar  fe,™  of  a 

let  ot  filhes,  which  at  times  leave  the  freffi  water  for  the  fait  and 
afterwards  return  to  thefrefh.  Seethe  article  Anadromous. 

CATAPAN,  a  name  given  by  the  later  Greeks  to  the  governor 
ol  their  dominions  in  Italy. 

CATAPASM,  any  dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder;  to  be  nfed 
by  wav  of  infp  ation  in  the  whole  body,  or  any  part  of  it.  Some 
catapafms  are  a,  propriated  to  ulcers,  fome  to  the  (kin,  the  former 
cicatrize,  the  latter  are  deterfive.  Some  again  are  odoriferous,- 
others  fortifying,  and  others  efcharotic. 

.  CATAPELTA,  an  indrument  of  puniffiment  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  confiding  of  a  kind  of  prefs,  compofed  of  planks,  between 
which  the  criminal  was  cruffied  to  death. 


CA  1  APHONICS,  the  fcience  which  confiders  the  properties  of 
reflected  founds.  See  the  article  Echo 

CATAPHORA,  in  a  theme  of  the  heavens,  a  term  applied  to 
the  houfes  fading  from  the  third,  fixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  angles. 

CATAPHRACTA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  coat  of  mail,  formed 
of  cloth  or  leather  fortified  wiih  iron  feales  or  links.  They  fome- 
times  covered  the  horfe  alfo  with  this  armour.  The  Romans  adop¬ 
ted  it  very  early  fer  their  foot  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Gratian,  the  mi¬ 
litary  difeipline  growing  remifs,  and  the  foldiers  thinking  it  too  great 
a  load  to  bear,  marched  bare- breaded  againft  the  Goths,  whodeftroyed 
great  numbers  of  them. 

Cataphracta,  among  furgeons,  a  bandage  of  the  thorax. 

Cataphracta  naves ,  (hips  armed  and  covered  in  fight,  fo  that 
they  could  not  be  ealily  damaged  by  the  enemy. 

CATAPHRACT US,  fomething  defended  or  covered  on  all 
fides  with  armour. 

Cataphractus,  a  horfeman,  or  even  horfe, armed  with  a  cata- 
phraRa.  Their  ufe  was,  to  break  in  upon  the  enemies  ranks,  bear 
down  all  before  them,  and  fpread  terror  and  havock  wherever  they 
came.  But  though  thefe  cuirafliers  were  invulnerable  themfelves, 
yet,  if  once  unhorfed,-  or  on  the  ground,  they  were  unable  to  rife 
again,  and  thus  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

CATAPHRYGIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  took  their  name 
from  the  country  of  Phrygia.  They  fuppofed  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
abandoned  the  church,  and  therefore  that  Montanus,  as  a  prophet, 
and  Prifcilla  and  Maximilla,  as  true  propheteffes,  were  to  be  con- 
fulted  in  every  thing  relating  to  religion.  See  the  article  Mon- 
tanist.  . 

CATAPLASM,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  fof't  kind  of  medicine 
of  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick  panada,  and  prepared  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  <  f  different  virtues,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  phylician. 

Cataplafms  intended  to  affuage  pain,  and  (often,  refolve,  dilcufs,  or 
fuppurate  matterco’ledled  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  white  bread,  milk,  yolks  of  eggs,  faffron,  and  oil  of  rofes. 

Cataplasma  e  cymino,  the  cummin  feed  cataplafm.  Take  cum¬ 
min-feeds  half  a  pound  ;  bay- berries  and  leaves  of  fcordium  dried, 
of  each  three  ounces  ;  of  cloves,  one  ounce  ;  honey,  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  whoje  :  mix  all  together.  This  is  meant  as  a  fubfti- 
tute  tor  the  London  treacle  of  former  difpenfatories. 

Cataplasma  maturans.  Take  dried  figs,  four  ounces ;  yellow 
bafilicon,  one  ounce  ;  (trained  gklbanum,  half  an  ounce:  beat  welt 
the  figs  with  a  little  wine,  or  (trong  Hals  beer,  and  then  carefully 
mix  in  the  ointment,  firfl  melted  wiih  the  galbanum. 

CATAPOTI  A,  from  yicizcntm,  Ifwallcw;  dry  medicines,  made 
fo  as  to  be  fwallowed  whole  ;  otherwife  called  pills. 

CATAPULTA,  in  antiquity,  a  military  machine,  12  or  15  feet 
long,  contrived  for  the  throwing  of  arrows,  darts,  and  (tones  upon 
the  enemy.  Some  of  the  catapulta  were  of  fuch  force,  that  they 
would  throw  (tones  of  an  hundred  weight.  Jofephus  takes  notice 
of  the  furprifing  effedts  of  them,  and  fays,  that  the  (tones  thrown 
out  of  them  beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked  off  the  angles  of 
the  towers,  and  had  force  fufficient  to  level  a  very  deep  file  of  foldiers. 

Tlie  catapulta  confided  of  two  large  timbers,  like  marts  of  (hips 
placed  againft  each  other,  and  bent  by  an  engine  for  the  purpofc;' 
thefe  being  fuddenly  unbent  again  by  a  ftruke  of  a  hammer,  threw 
the  javelins  with  incredible  force. 

CATAPUTIA,  a  medicinal  plant,  ufually  called  theleffer  fpurge. 
It  purges  very  violently. 

CATARACT,  in  hydrography,  a  fall  or  precipice  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  or  bed  of  a  river,  caufed  by  roAs,  or  other  obftacles,  flopping 
the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  whence  the  water  falls  with  a  greater  lorce 
arid  impetuofity. 

In  the  cataraR  of  Niagara,  the  perpendicular  fail  of  the  water  is 
107  feet ;  and  in  that  of  Pirtill  Rhaidr,  in  North  Wales,  the  fall  of 
water  is  near  240  feet  from  the  mountain  to  the  lower  pool.  The 
cataraRs  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  Nile,  are  alfo  very  remark- 

^Cata  ract,  in  medicine  and  forgery,  adiforder  of  the  aqueous 
humours  in  the  eye,  by  which  the  pupil  that  ought  to  appear  tranf- 
parent  and  black, 'looks  opaque,  grey,  blue,  brown,  &c.  whereby  vi- 
fion  is  variouflv  impeded,  or  totally  deftroyed. 
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CataraBs  are  produced  by  very  different  caufes:  fometimes  they 
are  the  confequences  of  blows,  wounds,  or  punftures,  but  not  often. 
When  they  are  produced  by  external  caufes,  little  relief  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  manual  operation,  becaufe  other  parts  of  the  eye  may  be 
injured,  and  the  difeafe  is  truly  complicated.  When  the  cataraB 
arifes  from  an  internal  caufc,  it  is  always  the  confequence  of  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  nutrient  and  fecreting  veffels  of  the  cryftalline  humour ; 
and  when  this  is  the  only  vifible  defe£l  in  the  eye,  the  patient  derives 
great  advantages  from  an  operation. 

Though  it  be,  generally  fpeaking,  true,  that  the  caufe  of  catafaBs 
is  the  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  a  real 
membrane  has  been  fometimes,  though  rarely,  found,  covering  the 
pupil,  or  the  focket  of  the  vitreous  humour  which  lies  behind  the 
cryftalline,  or  formed  by  a  kind  of  pus  extravafated  into  the  aqueous 
humour,  in  confequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  choroides. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  cataraB  adheres  to  the  iris ;  and  if  there  be  a 
complete  adhefion  of  thefe  parts,  the  eye  is  incapable  of  feeing  at  all ; 
and,  therefore,  as  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  flate  of  the  retina 
or  of  the  vitreous  humour,  Mr.  Warner  thinks,  thefe  are  fufficient 
reafons  for  forbidding  the  operation  of  couching  ;  and  he  obferves, 
with  refpedt  to  the  operation  of  dividing  the  iris  from  the  cataraB, 
which  was  invented  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Chefelden,  that  he 
never  faw  a  Angle  inftance  of  fuccefs  from  it,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
in  nocircumflance  advifeable. 

Celfus,  and  after  him  Heiffcr,  have  recommended  the  life  of  medi¬ 
cinal  remedies  in  an  incipient  cataraB.  In  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  what¬ 
ever  is  capable  of  attenuating  the  juices,  of  unloading  the  diflended 
veflels,  and  of  driving  a  portion  of  their  juices  to  diftant  parts  of  the 
body,  appears  to  be  capable  of  doing  conflderable  fervice,  though  it 
may  be  little  depended  on  in  a  confirmed  cataraB.  But  when  the 
diforder  is  grown  mature  and  inveterate,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
manual  operation. 

Cataracts,  couching  of.  This  operation  is  performed  by  pe¬ 
netrating  the  globe  of-the  eye  with  the  couching  needle  through 
the  tunica  conjunBiva ,  and  albuginea ,  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  be¬ 
yond  the  circumference  of  the  tunica  cornea ,  and  as  exactly  as 
poifible  in  a  line  with  the  moff  external  part  of  the  circle  of  the 
pupil.  The  needle  fhould  be  introduced  through  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  viz.  the  tunica  conjunBiva,  albuginea,  fc /erotica,  choroides,  and  tu¬ 
nica  retina,  with  the  flat  ftirfaces  of  the  inftrument  dire&ed  upwards 
and  downwards,  as  lefs  violence  will  be  done  to  the  coat  of  the  eye 
in  this  way,  than  if  the  blade  had  penetrated  the  eye  in  a  tranfverfe 
direction.  The  inftrument  fhould  then  be  cautioufly  pulhed  for¬ 
wards,  till  it  appears  behind  the  pupil,  which  it  will  always  do, 
when  the  eye  remains  tranfparent,  and  the  eye-lids  are  kept  open. 
The  operator  next  endeavours  to  prefs  the  cataraB  gently  downwards, 
and  a  little  outwards,  with  the  flat  furface  of  the  inftrument ;  and  if 
the  cataraB  fhould  not  readily  fubmit,  the  needle  muft  be  carefully 
moved  under  it,  and  gently  raifed  up,  by  which  means  the  cataraB 
may  be  feparated  from  the  procejfus  ciliares,  and  aranea  below,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  difengaged  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tunica 
iris,  fuppofing  it  to  be  (lightly  connected  with  that  membrane.  After 
the  cataraB  is  thus  lifted  up,  the  pofition  of  the  couching  needle 
muft  be  altered,  and  diretted  a  little  above  the  upper  portion  of  the 
circle  of  the  pupil ;  afterwards  inclining  the  inftrument  downwards, 
and  obliquely  outwards.  Great  care  lhould  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  iris,  or  the  procefj'us  ciliares.  Thus  the  cataraB  will  fometimes 
be  fo  effectually  diflodged  from  the  bed  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
it’s  nutrient  veflels  fo  perfectly  deftroyed,  as  to  bring  on  it’s  gradual 
decay. 

When  the  operation  is  fini fhed,  the  patient’s  eye-lids  muft  be  fhut, 
and  covered  with  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  folution  of  faccharurn  faturni, 
or  the  pulvis  e  ceruffa  compoj.  in  cold  rofe  water,  or  the  extraBum  fa¬ 
turni  mixed  with  brandy,  which  muft  be  very  gently  bound  on  with 
a  foft  linen  roller.  The  patient  fhould  be  let  blood,  and  kept  in  a 
dark  place  during  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation.  He  fhould 
fit  up  for  fome  hours  after  the  operation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rifing  of  the  cataraB,  and  live  abltemioufly,  taking  only  fuch  food  as 
requires  little  chewing.  The  cataraB  is  fometimes  apt  to  rife  again, 
after  it  has  been  deprefled,  fo  that  it  has  been  neceflary  to  repeat  the 
operation  ;  for  the  prevention  of  which  particular  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  deftroy  as  effectually  as  poflible  the  aranea,  by  moving  the 
blade  of  the  inftrument  in  different  directions.  See  the  articles 
Couching  Needle,  and  Speculum  oculi. 

Cataracts,  extraBingof.  Pafs  your  knife  through  the  cornea, 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  about  a  line  before  the  iris  ; 
for  if  it  is  not  put  there  the  iris  will,  perhaps,  be  wounded :  if  you  go 
too  far  on  the  cornea,  you  may  get  between  it’s  lamina,  and  fo  not 
perforate  into  the  chamber :  after  punCturing  into  the  chamber,  guide 
your  knife  with  the  flat  fide  perpendicular  to  the  eye,  through  the 
aqueous  humour  horizontally,  (being  careful  not  to  wound  the  iris) 
and  then  thruft  it  out  at  the  oppofite  fide  and  fituation  of  the 
cornea  you  put  it  in  at ;  then  turning  it’s  edge  obliquely  and  per¬ 
pendicular  outwards,  make  an  incilion  rather  through  the  inferior 
half  of  the  cornea,  then  lifting  up  thefuperior  part  of  it,  the  cryftal¬ 
line  humour  will  burft  it’s  aranea,  and  drop  out;  but  if  it  fhould 
ftick  at  it’s  exit  through  the  wound,  it  fhews  that  the  capfula  of 
the  cryftalline  is  not  broken,  on  which  you  muft  pun&ure  it  with  the 
knife,  and  then  it  will  drop  :  but  if  the  difeafe  is  in  the  aranea,  or 
the  capfula  of  the  cryftalline,  you  muft  extraCt  it  alfo  with  the  for¬ 
ceps. 

CATARACTA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  larus,  or 
fca-gull  kind,  very  much  approaching  to  the  nature  of  our  gannet, 
but  1  mailer,  and  with  fhorter  and  weaker  claws.  It  much  refem- 
bles  the  gos-hawk. 

CATARACTF.S,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  the  large  fca-gull ; 
called,  in  Cornwall,  the  gannet. 

CATARRH,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  diftillation,  or  de- 


fluxion  of  a  fharp,  ferous  humour,  from  the  glands,  efpeciaily  about 
the  head  and  throat,  upon  the  parts  fubjacent. 

The  wotd  is  formed  from  Yurufyeu,  defuo,  I  fovu  down. 

Catarrhs  are  generally  occafioned  by  a  diminution  of  infenfible 
perforation  on  takingscold  ;  the  effed  whereof  is,  that  the  lymph, 
that  fhould  pafs  by  the  ikin,  oufes  out  upon  thofe  glands  ;  and  being 
thus  extravafated,  occafions  irritations,  coughs,  and  all  the  ufual 
fymptoms.  See  the  article  Cough. 

Many  include  under  the  word  catarrh,  almoft  all  kinds  of  deflux¬ 
ions  ;  but  ihe  molt  received  diftin&ions  have  been  included  in  thefe 
verfes. 

Si  fuit  ad peBusdicitur  Rheuma  CataRRHuS,- 
Ad  fauces  Bronchus,  ad  nares  ejio  Coryza. 

Etmuller  diftinguifhes  a  hot  and  a  cold  '.catarrh ;  the  fir  ft  attended 
with  an  unnatural  heat  and  pain,  and  a  phlogofis  of  the  whole  body  ; 
the  excreted  lymph  being  exceedingly  thin  and  fharp :  in  the  cold 
kind,  all  the  fymptoms  are  more  remifs. 

Catarrhs  are  cured  by  fofteriing  the  ferous  hufnoUrs,  and  augment¬ 
ing  tran fpi ration,  by  means  nf  diaphoretics,  narcotic  medicines,  and 
diuretics.  Smoaking  of  tobacco  is  recommended  as  excellent  in  all 
catarrhal  affections  :  in  obflinate  catarrhs,  recourfe  is  fometimes  had 
to  iflues  and  blifters, 

Catarrhous  diforders,  as  well  is  all  other  feverifh  iAdifpofitions, 
are  to  be  treated  in  a  very  mild  and  gentle  manner.  The  patient  is 
to  be  kept  moderately  warm,  either  in  bed,  or  by  means  of  a  fire  * 
he  is  to  abftam  from  medicines  which  are  too  hot,  draftic,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  coiTimotions,  as  alfo  from  a  hot  regimen  ;  becaufe  b/ 
thefe  the  acrid  matter  is  put  into  commotion*,  and  a  fervid  difpofi- 
tion  conveyed  to  the  parts.  The  diet  is  to  be  fpare,  and  the  drink 
tepid  and  wholefome.  In  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  however,  when 
the  excretions  are  begun,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  good  wine, 
freely  drank,  has  proved  beneficial  ;  as  it  promotes  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  maintains  an  equal  prefpiration. 

Ca t a r r h , fuffocative,  in  medicine,  the  riafne  of  a  difeafe,  which 
confifts  in  a  copious  eruption  of  a  ferous  and  mucous  humour  Into 
the  yeficles  of  the  lungs :  which  takes  it’s  origin  from  a  fudden  con- 
geftionot  humours  about  the  bread,  and  a  flaccid  and  weak  (late  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Catarrh,  ftgns  of  a  fuffocative.  This  difeafe  always  feizes  the 
patient  at  once,  without  any  previous  notice ;  his  breath  becomes 
extremely  difficult,  and  the  fulnefsof  the  breaft  is  eafily  diftinguiihed 
by  a  found  of  rattling  of  a  frothy  matter  at  the  time  of  drawing  in 
the  breath.  There  is  an  immediate  debility  and  lofs  of  ffrength  and 
fpirits  as  the  patient  calls  it,  but  there  is  in  reality  a  fpafmodic  ten¬ 
don  :  this  is  followed  by  a  reftlefsnefs,  fo  that  the  patient  cannot 
fuffer  his  limbs  to  lie  a  minute  in  the  fame  pofture  or  place ;  and  there 
is  always  a  defpondency  in  the  mind,  and  the  patient  thinks  he  is 
certainly  going  to  die.  There  is  ufually  either  no  cough  at  all,  or,  at 
utmoft,  only  a  very  flight  and  infulficient  one,  and  the  very  ftrength 
to  cough  is  wanting.  The  breaft,  and  even  the  ribs,  are  f'enfibly  af¬ 
fected  by  this  difeafe,  and  the  eyes  always  look  red  and  tumid. 

.  Method  of  cure.  As  different  fymptoms  appear,  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  &c.  different  difeafes  are  imitated  by  this,  and 
care  fhould-  be  taken  to  diftinguifh  the  catarrh  from  an  angina, 
peripneumony,  ulcerated  fore  throat,  venereal  and  other  ulcerations 
in  the  throat,  &c.  and  the  fuffocative  catarrh  muft  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  hooping  cough,  afthma,  and  other  difficulties  of 
breathing. 

According  to  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
the  cure  may  be  begun  by  bleeding,  or  with  purging,  fucceeded  by 
gentle  laxatives,  diuretics,  or  perfpiratives,  as  one  or  the  other  may 
leem  moft  likely  to  relieve,  and  let  them  be  repeated  as  circumflances 
may  require.  After  purgatives,  let  .a  gentle  opiate  be  given  at  nights 
joined  with  a  fmall  dofe-of  the  tart.  emet.  If  pain  in  the  breaft  is 
confiderable,  let  a  blifter  be  applied  as  near  the  p^rt  affeCted  as  is 
convenient.  If  the  throat  is  fore,  the  volatile  liniment  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fore-part  of  it.  Perfpiration  may  be  promoted  wiih  the 
ufual  antimonial  preparations-,  joined  with  fuch  other  perfpiratives 
of  the  cooling  or  warmer  kinds,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  may  require  • 
and  by  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  at  night.  This  laft  method 
abates  the  cough  and  head-ach.  confiderably  ;  and  if  inflammation 
does  not  forbid,  by  the  following  anodyne  preparation  :  R  Extr. 
Thebaic,  gr.  ij.  amygd.  decort  gr.  x.  tart  emet.  gr.  ij.‘  f.  pj].  no* 
vi.  cujuscapt.  y,  ter  in  die. 

In  chronical  catarrhs  very  great  advantage  is  obtained  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  purgatives,  mixed  with  opiates,  in  fuch  quantities  as 
not  to  prevent  their  efficacy  as  laxatives,  e.  g. 

R  PH.  Rnfi,  gr.  xv.  pil.  fapon.  gr.  viij.  pi.  f.  pllul.  no  iii.  h.  f. 
fumend.  J 

To  moderate  the  cough,  eafe  the  forenefs  complained  of  inwardly, 
and  a flift  the  difeharge  by  fpitting  ;  mucilaginous  medicines  may  be 
adminiftered,  fuch  as  the  infufion  of  linfeed,  mixtures  with  fperma- 
ceti,  &c.  r 

CATARRHAL,  fever,  a  fecondary  or  fymptomatic  fever,  by 
means  whereof  nature  endeavours  to  coireCt  the  vitious  quality  of 
the  lymph,  and  expel  it  to  the  body. 

The  intentions  of  cure  are,  ift,  to  ffieath  the  acrimony  of  the 
lymph;  2dly,  to  incryafe  perfpiration  ;  3dly,  to  promote  the  expec¬ 
toration  of  the  vifeid  mucus. 

CATASARCA,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  undermoft  altar-cloth. 
Or  that  next  the  altar. 

CAT ASCOP I U AT,  tn  antiquity,  an  exploratory  veflel,  anfwering 
in  fome  vne.<ure  to  a  brigantine  among  11s.  See  Brigantine. 

CATASCOPUS,  in  antiquity,  figr.ifiesa  fpy. 

CATASTA,  a  wooden  fcaffold,  whereon  (laves  were  placed  for 
fale  naked,  that  thofe  difpofed  to  purchafe  might  fee  every  limb  and 
part.  It  was  alfo  an  elevation,  whereon  perfons  were  executed. 

Ignta 


CAT 
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Ignea  caiajia  was  likewife  applied  to  the  cratis,  or  gridiron,  on  which 
Jome  of  the  tmrtvrs  were  broiled.  , 

CATASTASIS,  yaraqaaig,  in  poetry,  the  third  part  of  the  ancient 
drama,  being  that  wherein  the  intrigue,  or  adtion,  fet  forth  in  the 
epitafis,  is  fupported  3nd  carried  on,  and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe 
for  the  unravelling  in  the  cataftrophe.  Scaliger  defines  it,  the  full  i 
growth  of  the  fable,  while  things  are  at  a  (tand  in  that  confuiion  to 
which  the  poet  has  brought  them. 

CATASTROMATA,  nmong  the  ancients,  were  a  fort  of  fcaf- 
foldsor  floorings  in  (hips  of  war,  whereon  the  foldiers  were  ported  tor 
their  defence  in  fight.  They  appear  to  have  been  eredted  over  the 
head  and  ftern  of  the  vert'd,  as  the  foldiers  were  ufually  ported  in 
thefc  parts. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  fourth  and  lart  part  in 
the  ancient  drama,  or  that  immediately  fncceeding  the  catalfarts:  or 
according  to  others,  the  third  only  ;  the  whole  drama  being  divided 
into  protarts,  epitafis,  and  catajirophe;  or,  in  the  terms  of  Arirtotle, 
prologue,  epilogue,  and  exode. 

The  catajlrope  clears  up  every  thing,  and  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
difcovery  or  winding  up  of  the  plot.  It  has  it’s  peculiar  place,  for 
it  ought  entirely  to  be  contained,  not  only  in  the  laft  adl,  but  in  the 
very  conclufionof  it ;  and  when  the  plot  is  finifhed,  the  play  lhould 
be  fo  all'o.  The  catajirophe  ought  to  turn  upon  a  fmgle  point,  or  ftart 
uponafudden. 

The  great  art  in  the  catajirophe  is,  that  the  clearing  up  ©f  all 
difficulties  may  appear  wonderful,  and  yet  eafy,  limple,  and  na¬ 
tural. 

It  is  a  very  general,  but  very  preporterous  artifice  of  feme  writers 
to  fhew  the  catajirophe  in  the  very  title  of  the  play.  Mr.  Dryden 
thinks  that  a  catajirophe  refulting  from  a  mere  change  in  fentiments 
and  refolutions  of  a  perfon,  without  any  other  machinery,  may  be  (o 
managed  as  to  be  exceeding  beautiful.  It  is  a  difpute  among  the 
critics,  whether  the  catajirophe  lhould  always  fall  out  favourable  on 
the  fide  of  virtue,  or  not.  The  reafons  on  the  negative  fide  feem 
the  ftrongeft.  Arirtotle  prefers  a  (hocking  catajirophe  to  a  happy 

one.  ■ 

The  catajirophe  is  either  fimple  or  complex  :  the  firrt  is  that  m 
Which  there  is  no  change  in  the  Hate  of  the  principal  perfons,  nor 
Any  difcovery  or  unravelling,  the  plot  being  only  a  mere  paffage  out 
of  agitation  into  quiet  repole.  In  the  fecond,  the  principal  perfons 
undergo  a  change  of  fortune,  in  the  manner  already  defined. 

CATCH  -land,  fuch  land,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  concerning 
which  it  is  not  certainly  known  to  what  parifh  it  belongs ;  fo  that 
the  perfon  who  firft  gets  the  tythes  there,  enjoys  it  by  right  of  pre¬ 
occupation. 

QATCH-pole ,  a  term  now  ufed,  by  way  of  reproach,  fora  bai¬ 
liff’s  follower,  or  alliftant.  It  was  anciently  applied  to  ferjeants  of 

the  mace.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  c 

Catch-mW,  among  printers,  that  placed  at  the  bottom  corner  ot 

each  page,  and  always  denotes  the  firft  word  of  that  which  follows. 

CATCHES,  in  clock-work,  See.  thofe  parts  which  lay  hold  of 
others  by  hooking  or  catching  hold  of  them. 

CATE,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  the  Lycium  Indicum ,  or  Indian 

thorn. 

CATECHESIS,  from  j <a%euf  1  teach  JirJl  principles,  denotes  an 
inrtrudtion  given  to  a  perfon  in  the  firft:  rudiments  of  an  art  or 
fcience,  but  efpecially  in  the  principles  of  the  chriftian  religion. 

Catechesis  alfo  fignifies  a  book  containing  the  rudiments  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  adapted  to  the  inrtrudtion  of  novices.  See  the 
article  Catechism. 

CATECHETIC,  fomething  that  relates  to  oral  inrtrudtion  in 

the  rudiments  of  chriftianity.  . 

CATECHISM,  primarily  denotes  an  inrtrudtion  or  inftitution  in 
the  principles  of  the  chriftian  religion,  delivered  viva  voce,  andfoas 
to  require  frequent  repetitions,  from  the  difciple  or  hearer,  of  what 

had  been  laid.  .  , 

The  catechfms  of  the  primitive  church,  ufually  began  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  repentance  and  remiflion  of  fins,  the  neceffity  of  good  works, 
and  the  nature  and  ufe  of  baptifm  ;  then  followed  the  explanation  of 
the  feveral  articles  of  the  creed,  to  which  fome  added  the  dodttine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  an  account  of  the  canonical  books  of 

Scripture.  .  f  . 

Catechism  is  more  frequently  ufed,  in  modern  times,  tor  an  ele¬ 
mentary  book  wherein  the  principal  articles  ot  religion  are  fumina- 
rily  delivered  in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfvver. 

The  time  appointed  for  catechizing,  are  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Every  parfon,  vicar,  or  curate,  are  enjoined,  upon  every  Sunday  and 
holiday,  to  teach  and  inftrudt  the  youth,  and  ignorant  perfons  of  his 
parifh,  in  the  catechifm  fet  forth  in  the  book  of  Common-Prayer ;  and 
that  under  the  penalty  of  a  fharp  reproof  for  the  firft  omiffion,  iui- 
penfion  for  the  fecond,  and  excommunication  for  the  third.  _  _ 

CATECHIST,  he  that  catechifes,  or  inftrufts  novices  in  tne 

firft  principles  of  religion.  .  ... 

Catechist  more  particularly  denotes  an  officer  in  the  primitive 
Chriftian  church,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  inftrudt  the  catechumens 
in  the  firft  principles  of  religion,  and  thereby  prepare  them  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  baptifm.  ,  .  ..  t  , 

This  office  might-  be  performed  by  an  ecctefiaftic  of  any  order, 

and  it  was  fometimes  done  by  the  bifhop  himfelf. 

CATECHU,  or  cachew,  in  the  materia  medica,  improperly  called 
terra  japonica  in  the  ffiops,  is  a  concreted  vegetable  juice,  partly  of  the 
gummy,  partly  of  the  refinous  kind.  .  a 

The  common  catechu  of  the  (hops  is  brought  to  us  in  arge  a 
cakes  from  Malabar,  Surat,  Pegu,  and  other  ports  in  the  iult  in- 

It  is  prepared  from  the  parts  of  feveral  different  trees  of  the  farce 

|  cieni's^^01  V'rtUC’  anc^  ‘s  a®rmed  by  fome  to  be  the  licium  df  the  ari- 

The  e^eehu  is  avery  valuable  aftringent.  It  flrefigthens  the  fto- 

ac  ,  a  1  s  lgeltion,  and  flops  flukes,  diarrhoeas,  and  even  dyfen- 
tenes ;  as  alfo  haemorrhaged  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  drofluvia 
of  the  menfes :  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  (top  a  cough,  fortify  the  fto- 
mach,  and  fweeten  the  breath.  1,’s  ,l0fc  is  from  five  or  fix  grains  to 
a  fcruple.  It  may  be  given  in  almoft  any  form.  The  compofitioil 
is,  ot  cacheV)  arid  glim  arabicj  two  ounces  each  ;  and  of  i'ugar  of 
ruled,  16  o'z.  beat  together  with  a  little  water. 

1  a  candidate  for  baptifm;  or  one  who  prepares 

him  felt  tor  the  receiving  thereof. 

There  were  four  orders  dr  degrees  of  catechumens;  viz.  1.  The 
Jtde/es,  or  thofe  inftru£ted  privately  without  the  church,  and  kept 
at  a  diftance,  lor  fome  time*  from  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
church.  2.  The  audientes\  fo  called  from  their  being  admitted  to 
hear  fermons  and  the  feriptures  read  in  the  church,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  prayers.  3.  The  genu-Jleftentes,  fo  called 
becanfe  they  received  impofition  of  hands  kneeling.  4.  The  coma 
petentes  iff  ele£ti,  denoting  the  immediate  candidates  for  baptifm,  or 
fuch  as  were  appointed  to  be  baptized  the  next  approaching  feltival, 
before  which  ftridt  examination  was  made  into  their  proficiency  under 
the  fevered  ftagesof  catechetical  exercifes.  See  Believers. 

CATECHUMEN  UM,  the  name  of  an  upper  gallery  in  the  an¬ 
cient  churches  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  fchool-houfe  for  catechumens. 

CATAGOREMA,  is  defined  to  be  a  noun  fubftantive,  fo  ab- 
folute  and  independent,  that  it  may  ftand  at  the  head  of  a  clafs 
apart. 

CaTegorEma  alfo  implies  the  name  whereby  a  category,  or  clafs 
of  beings,  is  reprefented. 

CATEGORIZE,  in  literature,  the  name  of  a  book  faidby  fome 
to  be  written  by  Arirtotle,  but  by  others  afcfibedto  Andronicus. 

CATEGORI  ARES,  a  miriifter  in  the  Greek  church,  Whofe  bu¬ 
finefs  it  is  to  proclaim  the  feaft  days,  &  a 

CATEGORICAL,  what  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  category 

Categorical  alfo  implies  a  thing  to  be  abjolute. 

A  categorical  order  requires  the  lubltance  to  go  before  the  accident : 
and  categorical  anfwers  are  pertinent  and  precile  replies  to  the  fads  or 
objections  propofed. 

CATEGORUMENUM,  is  the  predicate,  or  that  part  of  a  pro- 
pofition  which  is  affirmed  of  the  fubjedt. 

CATEGORY,  neerviyopiei,  in  logic,  a  feries  or  affemblage  of  ail 
the  predicates  or  attributes  contained  Under  any  genus  or  kind,  ranged 
in  order. 

The  fchool  p'hilofophers  diftrlbtite  all  the  objedts  of  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or  claffes,  not  fo  much,  fay  they,  to 
learn  what  they  do  not  know,  as  to  communicate  a  diftirict  notion  of 
what  they  do  know  ;  and  thefe  claffes  the  Greeks  call  categories,  and 
the  Latin  predicaments. 

Arirtotle  made  ten  categories,  viz.  quantity,  quality,  relation,  ac¬ 
tion,  paffiori,  time,  place,  lituation,  and  habit,  which  are  ufually  ex- 
preffed  by  the  following  technical  diftich  : 

Arbor ,  Jex,  fervos,  ardore,  refrigerat,  ujlos: 

Cras,  ruri ,  Jlabo,  nec  tunicatus  ero. 

liut  as  the  feries  of  categories  is  intirely  arbitrary,  foriie  philofo- 
phers  thiak  all  nature  may  be  better  confidered  under  thefe  feven 
things;  fpirit,  matter,  quarftity,  fubffance,  figure,  motion,  and  reft: 
ahd  others  make  but  two  categories,  fubftance  and  accident. 

CATEIA,  in  ancient  writers,  a  kind  of  dart  or  javelin,  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,-  made  of  heavy  matter,  and 
therefore  not  fitted  fo  fly  far,  but  doing  great  execution  where  it  did 
rfeach,  having  withal  an  apparatus  by  which  the  perfon  who  threw 
it  might  draw  it  back  again.  It  is  fpoken  of  by  Virgil;  ZEn.  lib. 
vii.  ver  741. 

Teuiomco  ritu  foliti  vibrare  cateias. 

CATEMIA,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  foft  black  ftone  ufed  in 
foldering  filver  ;  rriore  ufually  called  horcus lapis. 

•  CATENA,  in  anatomy,  a  mufeie  otherwife  called  tibialis  anficus. 

Catena patruni,  implies  a  book  exhibiting,  as  fo  many  links 
compofing  one  chain,  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient  Chriftian  fathers; 
with  refpedt  to  all  of  rtioft  dodlrines.  Thefe  catena  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  fome  beitlg  compiled  with  judgment,  fidelity,  and  accuracy  ; 
and  others,  with  juft  the  reverfe  qualities. 

CATENARIA,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  mechanical  curve  line; 
which  a  chain,  or  rope,  forms  itfelf  into,  by  it’s  own  weight,  when 
hung  freely,  between  two  points  of  fufpenfion,  whether  thofe  points 

be  horizontal  or  not.  ,  r  r  j 

The  nature  of  this  ciirve  was  inverted  by  Gahlaso,  who  fuppoietl  it 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  parabola  ;  but  though  Jungius  deteHed  this 
miftake;  it  was  hot  difeovered  fill  the  year  4691,  when  M.  J.  Lser- 
nouilli  pUbliflied  it  as  a  problem  in  the  Adta  Eruditorurn.  Ur.  U. 
Gregory  (hews,  that  ah  inverted  ra/enaria  is  the  beft  hguie  for  an 
areh.  To  conceive  the  general  nature  or  character  of  this  curve; 
fuppofe  a  line  heavy  and  flexible,  (fee platekiM,Jjg. _25>)  the  ex¬ 

tremes  Of  which,  F  and  D,  are  firmly  fixed  in  thofe  points  ;  by  it  s 
weight  it  is  bent  into  a  cetain  curve  FAD,  which  is  called  the  ca- 

ten<LexB  D  and  bd  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  A  B  perpendicular  to 
u  D  and  D  J  parallel  to  A  B ;  and  the  points  B.  b  infinitely  near  to 
each  other.  From  the  laws  of  mechanics,  any  three  powers  m  equi- 
librio,  are  to  one  another,  as  the  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  their  di- 
redion  for  inclined  in  any  given  angle),  and  terminated  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  concoUrfes  :  hence,  if  D  d  exp'cfs  the  abfolute  gravity  of  the 
particle  D  d  (as  it  will;  if  we  allow  the  chain  to  be  every  wayum- 
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form),  then  D  3  will  exprefs  that  part  of  the  gravity,  that  ads  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  D  d;  and  by  the  means  of  which,  this  particle  en¬ 
deavours  to  reduce  itfelf  into  a  vertical  pofition  ;  and  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  ponderous  line  D  A,  it  is,  cateris  pari  but,  proportional  to  the 
line  A  D,  which  is  the  caufe  of  it.  Farther,  the  lineola  dl,  will  ex¬ 
prefs  the  force  which  ads  againfl  that  conatus  of  the  particle  D  d>  by 
which  it  endeavours  to  reftore  itfelf  into  a  pofition  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  and  hinders  it  from  doing  fo.  1  his  force  is  condant, 
being  no  other  than  the  refinance  of  the  point  A  ;  and  may  therefore 
be  exprelTed  by  any  given  right  line  a.  Suppofing  the  curve  FAD, 
therefore,  as  before,  whofe  vertex  (the  lowelt  point  of  the  catena)  is 
A,  axis  A  B,  ordinate  BE);  fluxion  of  the  axis  D  5  zzz.  B  b  fluxion 
of  the  ordinate  dT,  g  the  relation  of  thefe  two  fluxions,  is  thus,  viz. 
Dc>:  H  d  \  :  D  A  curve  :  a  ;  which  is  the  fundamental  property  of 
the  curve,  and  may  be  thus  exprefled  (putting  AB  =  x,  and  BDzrry, 
a.i 

and  AD^rr)  j  —  — . 

c 

CATERGI,  an  appellation  given  to  the  public  carriers  in  the 
grand  fignior’s  dominions,  who  give  earned  to  the  merchants, 
and  others,  as  a  fecurity  that  they  will  carry  their  goods,  or  not 
let  out  with  them. 

CATERPILLAR,  eruca,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  butterfly-  j  | 
clals  of  infeds,  in  their  reptile  or  worm  date. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  winged  infeds  pafs  through  a  reptile 
date,  before  they  arrive  at  perfection  :  this  great  change  from  a 
worm  to.  a  fly,  or  butterfly,  was  formerly  efleemcd  a  real  nie- 
tamorphofis  of  one  animal  to  another;  but  later  difcoveries  have 
put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  embryo-butterfly,  with  all  the  li¬ 
neaments  of  it’s  parent,  is  contained  within  the  external  cales  or 
coverings  of  the  caterpillar.  When  the  included  animal  has  ac-  , 
quired  a  diffident  degree  of  drength,  thefe  coverings  are  thrown  off, 
and  it  appears  in  it’s  genuine  or  mod  perfed  form  of  a  fly,  or  butter¬ 
fly.  See  the  articles  Fly  and  Butterfly. 

It  is  neceflary,  however,  bffiore  the  animal  can  get  rid  of  thefe 
coverings,  that  it  pafs  through  a  date  of  red,  called  by  naturalids 
the  nymph  or  chryfalis-date.  See  the  article  Nymph.  . 

Mr.  Hitt  obferves,  that  there  are  two  forts  ot  caterpillars,  at  lead 
thofe  of  two  colours,  which  feed  upon  fruit-trees,  the  one  black, 
and  the  other  green.  The  black  generally  make  their  appearance 
in  March  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  upon  the  pear,  apple,  and  fevcral 
other  trees. 

The  green  caterpillars ,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fame  with 
the  former  at  their  firft  appearance,  till  their  colour  is  gradually 
changed  by  living  wholly  on  green  food,  are  never  feen  fo  early 
in  the  fpring  as  the  former  ;  but  are  very  prejudicial  to  both  the 
young  branches  and  fruit  of  the  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  apple,  pear, 
currant,  goofberry,  &c. 

When  the  caterpillars  are  fird  perceived  upon  the  wall  of  dwarf 
trees,  whether  before  or  after  they  are  wrapt  up,  a  brine  ffiould  be 
prepared,  and  the  trees  fwept  all  over  with  a  brufli  or  befom  dipt 
in  it.  This  will  dedroy  many  of  the  infeds,  by  beating  fome  off, 
and  killing  others.  This  work  ffiould  be  often  repeated,  if  there 
be  a  neceffity  for  it,  as  there  generally  is  in  dry  feafons.  Perhaps 
a  fmall  engine  would  be  the  propered  and  mod  effedual  indrument 
for  this  work. 

But  gentlemen,  who  have  leifure  fufficient,  may  eafily  preferve 
their  fruit  trees  from  the  ravages  of  caterpillars ,  by  carefully  in- 
fpeding  them  every  day  in  the  fpring :  tor  it  will  eafily  be  feen 
when  a  bunch  of  bloffiom-leaves,  or  young  fruit,  are  joined  together 
by  a  caterpillar ;  and,  on  the  fird  difeovery,  the  leaves  are  to  be 
feparated  by  the  hand,  and  the  caterpillars  killed;  this  will  fave  a 
young  branch,  or  bunch  of  fruit,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  certainly  dellroyed.  Whoever  perfeveres  in  this  work  will  ; 
never  have  much  of  their  fruit  dedroyed  by  fuch  infeds,  which 
experience  has  diffidently  demondrated  to  be  more  dedrudive  to 
the  fruit,  than  any  other  caufes  that  happen  in  the  fpring,  though 
many  will  attribute  the  fcarcity  of  fruit  to  blafls  or  lightnings,  or 
to  the  branches  being  fun  burnt,  which  are  the  common  condruc- 
tions  put  upon  the  effeds  of  thefe  infeds. 

When  the  dandard  trees  are  properly  ordered  with  cutting  and 
dreffing,  they  will  not  be  much  fubjed  to  be  infeded  with  cater¬ 
pillars  ;  for  by  taking  off  the  old  rind,  and  cleaning  the  cankered 
parts  of  thofe  trees,  many  of  the  infeds  are  dedroyed,  together 
with  their  eggs  concealed  in  thofe  places ;  and  by  keeping  the 
branches  thin  and  open,  they  are  more  eafily  fltaken  off  by  the 
winds. 

C aterpill A a  fmall  worm,  produced  from  the  eggs 
of  certain  flies,  which  depofit  them  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars , 
where  they  are  hatched,  and  afterwards  devour  the  creature,  whofe 
vital  warmth  gave  them  being/ 

Caterpillar,  water .  Of  thefe,  M.  Reaumur  met  with 
two  fpecies,  the  one  upon  the  pond-weed,  and  the  other  upon 
the  duck’s-meat.  They  are  both  very  indudrious  animals ;  but 
the  fird  being  much  larger,  it’s  operations  are  more  eafily  difiin- 
guifhed. 

This,  though  truly  an  aquatic  animal,  fwims  but  badly,  and 
does  not  at  all  love  to  wet  itfelf.  The  parent  butterfly  lays  her 
eggs  on  a  leaf  of  the  potamogiton,  and,  as  foon  as  the  young  ca¬ 
terpillar  is  hatched,  it  gnaws  out  a  piece  of  the  leaf  of  a  roundifh 
fliape.  This  it  carries  to  another  part  of  the  fame  leaf,  and  lays  it 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  fnay  be  a  hollow  between,  in  which  it 
may  lodge.  It  then  fadens  down  this  piece  to  tlie  larger  leaf  with 
fdk  of  it’s  own  fpinning,  only  leaving  certain  holes  at  which  it  can 
put  out  it's  head,  and  get  to  gnaw  any  of  the  leaves  that  are  near. 

It  eafily  gets  out,  though  the  aperture  be  naturally  fmall,  fince  a 
little  force  from  it’s  body  bends  up  the  upper  leaf,  and  bends  down 
the  lower,  both  being  flexile  ;  and  when  the  creature  is  out,  it  has  a 


fort  of  down  that  defends  itfelf  from  being  wetted,  and  the  natural 
elaflitity  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  filk,  joins  the  aperture  up  again, 
fo  that  no  water  can  get  in.  T  he  leaves  of  this  kind  of  plant  are 
alfo  naturally  very  flippery,  and  not  eafily  wetted  by  water.  It 
foon  happens,  that  this  habitation  becomes  too  fmall  for  the  ani-i 
trial,  in  which  cafe  it  makes  juft  fuch  another,  and  after  that,  at 
times,  feveral  otheis,  each  being  only  made  fit  for  it  at  the  fize  it 
is  then  of.  The  changes  of  this  creature  into  the  chrvfalis  and 
butterfly  date,  are  in  the  common  method.  The  butterfly  gets  out 
of  a  chryfalts,  which  was  placed  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  the 
lightnefs  of  the  animal  eifily  Attains  it  on  the  water  till  it’s  wings 
are  dried,  and  then  it  leaves  that  element  never  to  return  to  u 
again. 

Caterpillars,  wood,  eruca fylvejlres,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
caterpillars,  which  do  not  live  in  t tie  manner  of  others  on  leaves  of 
trees  or  plants,  or  open  to  our  obfervation,  but  under  the  bark, 
in  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  in  the  roots  ol  trees,  and  forr.e- 
•  times  in  the  body  of  fruits. 

Of  thefe  fpecies  of  caterpillars,  fome  go  out  of  their  prifbn  in 
order  to  change  into  their  chryfalis,  and  thence  into  their  butter¬ 
fly  date  ;  but  the  greater  number  remain  there,  and  pafs  through 
all  their  changes  within. 

Thefe  caterpillars,  fike  all  the  other  kinds,  have  certain  flefh* 
eating  worms,  whofe  parents  are  of  the  fly-kind,  for  their  terrible 
enemies  and  dedroyers  ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent,  on  opening  one 
of  thefe  fpoiled  fruits,  inftead  of  the  expedled  caterpillar,  to  find 
a  fly  juft  ready  to  come  out ;  this  has  been  produced  from  thechry- 
fa! is  of  a  worm,  which  had  before  found  it’s  way  into  the  fruit, 
and  eat  up  the  caterpillar,  which  was  .  the  original  pofteflor  of  the 
'  place.  .<•  6  .  l;  s  q 

■  Caterpillar-//^?/,  feerpiurus,  in  botany.  The  flower  is  of 
the  butterfly  kind  ,  ihe  empalemcnl  is  of  one  leaf,  ered,  blown 
up,  lightly  compidKcl,  ending  in  five  acute,  points. 

CA  i  FRVA,  in  ancient  military  writers,  denotes  a  body  of 
6 coo  men,  chieilv  in  theGaulifhor  Celtiberian  armies.  . 

|  CAT  HyLRET  ICS,  or  CatiIjEREticZ  medicines ,  fuch  as  feryft, 
to  eat  off*  and  confume  fungous  or  proud  flelh,  growing  in  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.  Such  are  precipitate,  burnt  alum,  .blue  vitriol,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Sarcophagous  and  Caustic.  ,. 

CA  THAEOGON,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  St.  'Ignatius’s  Stan.  <•••  . 

OATHARI,  in  church  hiflory,  ancieftt  Chriftians,  who  made 
profeffion  of  greater  purity  in  difeipline  and  fandity  of  life  than 
others.  See  the  articles  Novatians,  A  LBiOE'iJSEs,  Paterini, 
Publicans,  Paulicians,  and  Puritans. 

CATHARINE,  or  knights  of  Sr.  Catharine  of  Mount  Sinai, 
a  military  order,  indituted  for  the  fecUrity  of  travellers,  who  conic 
to  vifit  the  tomb  of  this  faint.  They  took  vows  to  guard  the  body 
of  this  faint,  to  fecure  the  roads  of  pilgrims,  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  church,  to  obey  their  fuperiors  in  all  things,  and  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Bafil.  Their  habit  was  white,  and  on  it  was  reprefented  a 
broken  wheel  armed  with  fpikes,  and  traverfed  with  a  fword 
ftained  with  blood,  the  inftruments  of  martyrdom,  by  which  the 
faint  had  differed,  under  the  emperor  Maximin.  ..  f 

Catharine,  fraternity  of  St.  at  Sienna,  a  religious  fociety  in¬ 
dituted  there  in  honour  of  that  faint,  famous  for  her  revelations, 
and  for  her  marriage  with  Jefus  Chrift,  whofe  wedding  ring  is  dill 
preferved  as  a  valuable  relic.  They  yearly  endow  a  number  ofdef- 
titute  virgins,  have  the  privilege  of  redeeming  annually  two  cri¬ 
minals  condemned  for  murder,  and  the  lame  number  of  debtors,  by 
,  paying  their  debts.  J 

CATTJARISTjT,  a  branch  of  Manichees,  fo  called  from  cer- 
:  tain  purifications  which  they  were  obliged  to  pradife  :  they  are  alfo 
faid  to  have  held  it  unlawful  to  eat  flefh. 

CATHARMA,  fome  miferable  or  flagitious  wretch,  facrificed 
to  the  gods  as  an  expiation  for  the  plague,  or  other  calamity.  Such 
was  the  prophet  Jonas,  cad  into  the  lea ;  and  fuch  does  St.  Paul 
wilh  himfelf  to  be,  for  his  countrymen.  See  the  article  Accursed. 

Catharma,  in  medicine,  the  excrements  purged  from  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  as  the  ftomach,  intedines,  or  bladder. 

CATI1ARMOS,  purgation  by  medicines,  or  the  cure  of  a 
diforder  by  fuperllitious  ceremonies,  See.  as  the  king’s  evil  by  the 
royal  touch. 

CATHARTICS,  or  Cathartic  medicines,  are  remedies  which 
promote  evacuation  by  dool. 

'  Cathartics  are  of  three  principal  kinds,  mild,  moderate,  and  vio¬ 
lent  :  tlie  fird  purge  gently,  as  calfia,  manna,  tamarinds,  rhubarb, 
fena,  See.  the  fecond  pretty  brifklys  as  jallop,  fcammony,  &c.  the 
third  feverely,  as  colocynth,  hellebore,  laureola,  See.  See  each 
under  it’s  proper  article.  • 

Cathartics  are  likewife  divided  by  fome  into  cholagogues,  phlema- 
gogucs,  melanagogues,  and  hydragogues ;  the  fird  fuppofed  to  purge 
bih,  the  fecond  pituita,  the  third  melancholy,  and  the  fourth  fe- 
rofities. 

A  fale,  pleafant,  gentle,  and  effedual  purgative  or  cathartic 
may  be  at  any  time  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a 
quart  of  Dulwich  water,  or  any  other  water  of  a  like  kind,  dif- 
folve  in  this  over  the  fire  an  ounce  of  manna,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
black  tamarinds  ;  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  let  it  be  taken  at  fe¬ 
veral  draughts,  at  half  an  hour’s  didance  or  iefs,  the  whole  being, 
drank  in  an  hour  and  half,  or  two  hours. 

The  purging  mineral  water  ads  with  more  eafe,  gentlenefs,  and 
fafety,  than  any  of  the  fliop  medicines;  all  that  they  require  is 
to  be  either  concentrated  by  boiling  away  a  part,  or  elfe  quickened 
as  in  this  manner  ;  and  a  gentle  trial  of  a  purge  of  this  kind  would 
perhaps  encourage  the  pradifers  of  phyiic  to  rejed  almoit  all  the 
common  rough  purges  in  ufe. 
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Cathartic  fait,  a  term  improperly  applied  to  Epfom  fait. 
CATHEDRA,  a  chair.  The  word  is  ufed  for  a  profeffor’s  chair, 
and  a  preacher’s  pulpit. 

Cathedra  is  alfo  the  bifhop’s  fee,  or  throne,  in  a  church. 
Cathedra,  ex ,  is  likewife  applied  to  the  folemn  dictates  or 
decifions  of  popes,  &c.  The  advocates  for  the  papacy  maintain, 
that  the  pope  is  infallible  ex  cathedra  ;  a  term  of  modern  theology 
jntirely  unknown  to  the  ancients 

CATHEDRAL,  a  church  wherein  is  a  bifhop’s  fee  or  feat. 

A  cathedral  was  originally  different  from  what  it  is  now,  the 
Chriftians,  til!  the  time  of  Conftantine,  having  no  liberty  to  build 
any  temple.  By  their  churches,  they  only  meant  their  affemblies  ; 
and  by  their  cathedrals ,  nothing  more  than  confiftories. 

Whence  appears  the  Vanity  of  thofe  Spanifli  authors,  who  ig¬ 
norantly  pretend  their  cathedrals  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the 
apoftles. 

CATHEDRATIC  doElor ,  a  doCtor  poifeffed  of  a  chair  or  fel- 
lowfhip  in  fome  of  the  uni  verfities  of  Spain. 

CATHEDRATICUM,  a  fum  of  money  amounting  to  2 s. 
anciently  paid  annually  by  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  bilhop,  in  token 
of  their  fubjeCtion,  as  often  as  he  vifited  his  diocefe. 

CaTHEDRATICUM  alfo  denotes  a  fum  which  the  bifhops  newly 
ordained  gave  partly  to  bilbops  or  patriarchs,  by  whom  they  were 
confecrated,  and  partly  to  the  clerks  or  notaries,  who  officiated  on 
theoccafion. 

CATHETER,  in  furgery,  a  fiftulous  inftrument,  ufually  made 
of  filver,  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  fearch  for  the 
ftone,  or  difcharge  the  urine  when  fuppreffed. 

The  catheter  may  be  introduced  with  much  more  eafe  in  women 
than  in  men,  as  the  urethra  in  the  firft  is  much  fhorter,  wider,  and 
in  a  ftraiter  courfe. 

In  both  fexes,  however,  this  inftrument  cannot  be  eafily  paffed, 
but  by  one  that  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  anatomatical  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts. 

Dr.  le  Cat,  furgeon  at  Rouen,  has  invented  a  new  catheter.  See 
Plate  128,  fig.  1.  A  is  it’s  crooked  end,  which  is  fplit  length¬ 
ways  into  two  pieces^  the  concave  piece  A  is  fixed,  and  of  the  fame 
piece  with  the  reft  of  the  inftrument,  and  the  convex  piece  C  is 
moveable,  having  it’s  fixed  point  joined  by  a  hinge  to  the  end  a 
of  the  piece  A,  and  it’s  moveable  part  joined  at  i,  with  a  piece 
which  makes  the  end  of  a  ftrong  ftilet,  or  wire,  that  runs  through 
the  center  of  the  piece  B,  where  it  is  rivetted  at  e.  Ellis  piece  B, 
the  wire,  and  the  piece  C,  are  held  in  the  fituation  which  the 
operator  puts  them  in  by  the  fcrew  E,  the  end  of  which  bears 
again  ft  the  piece  B.  This  is  made  into  two  folid  plates  of  filver 
foldered  together,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  groove  has  been  made 
to  lodge  the  wire.  The  handle  D  is  fquare  ;  the  body  G  is  almoft 
entirely  folid,  leaving  in  it’s  center  but  juft  room  enough  for  the 
paffage  of  the  wire;  this  part  is  foldered  to  the  piece  D  at  H.  This 
catheter  is  made  of  filver  from  the  ring^  inclufive  to  F  ;  all  the  reft, 
together  with  the  wire,  ought  to  be  of  the  hardeft  gold.  Fig.  2 
exhibits  the  whole  mechanifm  of  this  catheter ,  by  reprefenting  it 
open,  and  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  bladder,  while  the  incifion  is 

making.  .  ,  . 

CATHETERISMUS,  a  chirurgical  operation,  whereby  either 
fomething  medicinal  is  injeCtcd  into  the  bladder,  or  fome  foreign 
body  prejudicial  to  the  making  of  urine,  as  coagulated  blood,  a  ftone, 
or  the  like,  is  drawn  away,  by  means  of  a  crooked  tubular  inftru- 
ment,  called  a  catheter. 

CATHETOLIPES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
foffils  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenitce ,  but  differing  from  the  common 
kinds  in  the  difpolition  of  the  conftituent  plates. 

CATHETO-PLATEUS,  among  naturalifts,  denotes  fomething 
of  a  flatted  or  compreffed  form,  as  if  fqueezed  together,  like  the 
heads  of  fifties. 

CATHETUS,  in  geometry,  a  perpendicular,  or  a  line,  or  radius, 
falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line,  or  furtace, 

Thus,  the  catheti  of  a  reCtangle  triangle,  are  the  two  Tides  that 

include  the  right  angle.  #  €  f 

Cathetus  of  incidence,  in  catoptrics,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
a  radiant  point,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line,  or  the  plane 
of  th sfpeculum,  or  mirror. 

Cathetus  of  r e fie  Eli  on,  or  of  the  eye ,  a  right  line  drawn  fiom  the 
eye,  or  from  any  point  of  a  reflected  ray,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  reflection,  or  of  the  fpeculum.  See  the  article  Reflection. 

Cathetus,  in  architecture,  is  a  perpendicular  line,  luppoiedto 
pafs  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  body,  as  a  column.  See 

Plate  158,  fig '29  and  30.  .  .  , 

Cathetus  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  line  in  the  Ionic  capital, 
pafling  perpendicularly  through  the  eye  or  center  of  the  volute. 

This  is  othervvife  called  the  axis  of  the  volute. 

-  CATHOLIC,  from  xccla  and  0X0;,  whole,  denotes  a  thing  that 

5$  univerfal,  or  general.  ... 

Catholi c-ckurcb.  The  rife  of  herefies  induced  the  primitive 
Chfiftian  church  to  affume  to  itfelf  the  appellation  of  catholic , 
being  a  chara&eriftic  to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  feas,  who,  thoug 
they  had  party-names,  fometimes  fheltered  themfelves  under  the 

name  of  Chrillians.  ,  * 

The  Romifh  church  diftinguilh.es  itfelf  now  by  the  flame  of 
catholic,  in  oppofition  to  all  thofe  who  have  feparated  from  her 
communion,  and  whom  lhe  confiders  as  only  heretics  and  c  11  - 
maties,  and  herfelf  only  as  the  true  and  Chriftian  church.  In  the 
Ariel  fenfe  of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic  church  in  being ,  that 
is,  no  univerfal  Chriftian  community.  ,  T  - 

Catholic  king,  a  title  which  hath  been  hereditary  to  the  kings 
of  Spain  ever  fince  Alphonfus,  who  having  gained  feveral  victories 
over  the  Saracens,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  Chriftian  faith  in  Spam, 
No.  39.  Vol.  I. 
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was  honoured  by  the  pope  with  the  title  of  catholic.  Some  fay  it 
was  m  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  ILbella. 

atholic  furnace-,  is  a  little  furnace,  fo  Contrived,  as  to  be 
fire  °r  3  °Perati°ns>  which  do  not  require  an  intenfe 

in  the  ancient  church,  were  officials,  or 
minilters  of  the  catholici,  or  receivers  of  taxes  of  a  diocefe,  fome¬ 
times  alfo  Ityled  Cafarians. 

CATHOLICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  foft  purgative  elec¬ 
tuary,  fo  called  as  being  fuppofed  an  univerfal  purger  of  all  hu¬ 
mours.  The  catholicon  Nicolai  confifts  of  16  ingredients,  the  chief 
are  tamarinds,  caftia,  fena,  and  rhubarb.  From  this,  the 

Catholicon  for  clyfiers  differs,  in  having  no  rhubarb,  and  honey 
iuftead  of  fugar. 

CATHOL1CUS,  a  dignitary  or  magiftrate  under  the  Roman 
emperor ;  he  had  the  adminiftration,  care,  and  receipt  (,i  the  re¬ 
venues  and  taxes  in  Roman  diftriCts. 

Catholicus  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  primates  of 
metropolitan  prelates  of  feveral  churches  in  Afia,  fubjeCt  to  the  fee 
of  Antioch.  See  the  article  Primate. 

CATKIN,  among  botanifts,  a  chiller  of  flowers  affixed  to  an 
axis.  See  the  articles  Julus  and  Amentum." 

CATLIN,  among  furgeons,  a  knife  for  cutting  off  corrupted 
parts  of  the  body. 

CATMINT,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  has  a  flower  of  the  lip 
kind,  and  bears  four  oval  feeds.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  didynamia 
gymnofpermia  clafs,  of  which  there  are  twelve  fpecies. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  feent  between  mint  and  penny¬ 
royal.  It  is  called  catmint,  becaufe  cats  are  very  fond  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  withered  ;  for  then  they  will  roll  themfelves  on  it, 
and  tear  it  to  pieces,  chewing  it  witli  great  pleafure. 

It  confifts  of  warming  and  attenuating  parts,  fomewhat  like 
penny-royal  ;  and  like  that  is  of  great  fervice  in  opening  obftruCtions 
of  the  womb,  and  helping  in  the  green  ficknefs;  as  alfo  hyfteiic 
fits  and  vapours.  It  promotes  the  birth  and  lochia,  and  is  by  fome 
authors  commended  againft  barrennefs.  / 

CATOCHE,  or  Catochus,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe,  by  which 
the  patient  is  rendered  in  an  inftant  as  motionlefs  as  a  ftatue,  the 
breath  remaining  intire  and  the  eyes  ftill  open,  and  continues  in 
the  fame  pofture  he  was  in  at  the  moment  he  was  feized.  The 
proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  the  immobility  of  the  common 
fenfory,  from  the  time  of  the  firft  attack,  and  therefore  is  an  abfo- 
luterell  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  glandules  of  the  brain,  and 
of  all  it’s  emiffories. 

CATOCHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  foffil  among 
the  ancients,  to  which  are  attributed  great  virtues  in  medicine,  and 
in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

CATOCYSTI,  in  the  hiftory  of  ftiell-fifti,  an  order  or  divi- 
fion  of  the  fea  hedge-hogs,  or  echini  marini  of  authors,  with  the 
aperture  of  the  anus  in  the  bafe  of  the  fhell. 

CATODON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  the  plagiari  order  of 
fifties :  they  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  nor  any  fin  on  the 
back.  The  fpecies  of  it  are,  1.  The  fperinaceti  whale,  called  by 
authors,  cete ,  cetus  dendatus,  and  balcena  major,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  characters,  and  the  ffiula  in  the  neck.  2.  The  catodon 
with  the  fiftula  in  the  fnout,  called  by  authors  balana  minor. 

CATOMUM,  a  term  anciently  denoting  that  part  of  the  body 
below  the  neck,  and  between  the  lhoulders. 

CATOPTRICS,  that  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflex 
vifion,  and  explains  the  laws  of  light,  reflected  from  mirrors.  See 
Optics. 

Catoptric  dial,  a  dial  that  exhibits  objeCts  by  reflected  rays. 
See  Reflecting  dial. 

Catoptric  telefcope,  a  telefcope  that  exhibits  objeCls  by  re¬ 
flection.  See  the  article  RefieEling  Telescope. 

Catoptric  ciflula,  a  machine  or  apparatus,  whereby  fmall 
bodies  are  reprefented  extremely  large,  and  near  ones  extremely 
wide  anddiffufed  through  a  vail  fpace,  and  other  agreeable  phano- 
mena,  by  means  of  mirrors,  difpofed  by  the  laws  of  catoptrics ,  in 
the  concavity  of  a  kind  of  cheft. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds  accommodated  to  the  various  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  artificer ;  fome  multiply  objeCls,  fome  delorm  them, 
fome  magnify,  &c. 


To  make  a  Catoptric  cifiUla  to  reprefent  feveral  different  feenes  of 
objeEls,  when  viewed  at  different  foramina,  or  holes. 

Provide  a  polygonous  ciflula,  or  cheft,  of  the  figure  of  the  mul¬ 
tilateral  prifm  A  B  C  D  £  F,  {Plate  116,  fig.  19  J  and  divide  it  s 

cavity  by  diagonal  planes  E  B,  F  C,  D  A,  intending  each  other 
in  the  center,  into  as  many  triangular  kxules,  or  fhells,  as  the 
cheft  has  Tides.  Line  the  diagonal  planes  with  plain  mirrors:  m 
the  lateral  planes  make  round  holes,  through  which  the  eye  may 
peep  within  the  locales  of  the  cheft  The  holes  are  to  be  covered 
with  plain  glaffes,  ground  within-f.de,  but  not  polled, o  pre¬ 
vent  the  objeCls,  in  the  locules,  from  appearing  too  diftindly.  In 
each  locule  are  to  be  placed  the  different  objeCts,  whofe  images  are 
to  be  exhibited ;  then  covering  up  the  top  of  cheft  with  a  thin 
franfparent  membrane,  or  parchment,  to  admit  the  light,  the 

mi Fm’fromTe15 'laws  of  refleaion,  it  follows,  that  the  images  of 
obieCts,  placed  within  the  angles  of  mirrors,  are  multiplied,  and 
appear  fome  more  remote  than  others  ;  whence  the  objefe  m  one 
locule  will  appear  to  take  up  more  room  than  is  contained  in  the 
whole  cheft.  By  looking,  therefore,  through  one  hole  only,  the 
obieCts  in  one  locule  will  be  feen,  but  thofe  multiplied,  and  dif¬ 
fused  through  a  fpace  rouch^ larger  than  the  whole  cheft j^hus 
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every  new  hole  will  afford  a  new  fcene  :  according  to  the  different  j 
angles  the  mirrors  make  with  each  other,  the  representations  will  5 
be  different  ;  if  they  be  at  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  one,  the 
images  will  be  monftrous,  Ac, 

The  parchment  that  covers  the  machine,  may  be  made  pellucid, 
by  wafning  it  feveral  times  in  very  clear  lye,  then  in  fair  water,  and 
bracing  it  tight,  and  expofing  it  to  the  air  to  dry.  If  it  be  defired 
to  throw  any  colour  on  the  objedls,  it  may  be  done  by  colouring 
the  pirchment.  Zahnius  recommends  verdigris  ground  in  vinegar, 
for  green  ;  deco&ion  of  Brafil  wood,  for  red,  &c.  He  adds,  that 
it  ought  to  be  vainilhed  to  make  it  more  pellucid. 

To  make  a  Catoptric  cijlula  to  reprefent  the  objects  within  it  prq- 
digioujly  multiplied ,  and  diffujed  through  a  vaji  Jpace. 

Make  a  polygonous  cijlula ,  or  cheft,  as  before,  but  without  di¬ 
viding  the  inner  cavity  into  any  apartments,  01  locyles  ( Plate  116, 
fig  19)  >  line  the  lateral  planes  C  B  H  I,  B  H  L  A,  A  L  M  F,  &c. 
with  plane  mirrors,  and  at  the  foramina,  or  apertures, -pare  off  the 
tin  and  quickfilvcr,  that  the  eye  may  fee  through  :  place  any  obje&s 
in  the  bottom  AI  I,  v.  g.  a  bird  in  a  cage,  &c. 

Here  the  eye  looking  through  the  aperture  h  i,  will  fee  each  ob- 
jeft  placed  at  bottom,,  vaftly  multiplied,  and  the  images  removed  at 
equal  diflances  from  one  another.  Hence,  were  3  large  multangular 
room,  in  a  prince’s  paiace,  lined  with  large  mirrors,  over  which 
were  plain  pellucid  glades  to  admit  the  light  ;  it  is  evident  the  ef- 
fe£fs  would  be  very  furprifing  and  magnificent. 

CATOPTRITES,  a  name  given  to  hard  black  marbles,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ferving  for  fpeculums  or  looking-glalfes. 

CATOPTROMANC Y,  a  kind  of  divination  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  confiding  in  the  application  of  a  mirror.  Paufanias  fays, 
it  was  ufed  by  the  Achaians,  where  thofe  who  were  fick,  let  down 
a  mirror  faficned  by  a  thread,  into  a  fountain,  before  the  temple  of 
Ceres  ;  then  looking  in  the  glafs,  if  they  faw  a  ghaftly  face,  they 
took  it  as  a  fure  fign  of  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  face  ap¬ 
peared  frefh  and  healthy,  it  was  a  fign  of  recovery.  Sometimes  it 
was  performed  by  a  vefTel  of  water,  the  middle  of  which  was  called 
yxqpy,  whence  the  divination  was  called  gastromancy  ;  which 
lee  for  further  information.  , 

CATTECORONDE,  the  Ceylonefe  name  for  the  prickly  cin¬ 
namon.  The  bark  very  much  refetnbles  cinnamon,  but  has  neither 
it’s  tafie  or  fmell.  The  natives  ufe  the  root,  leaves,  and  bark  of 
this  tree  externally,  to  foften  tumours. 

CATTLE,  a  general  name  for  beafls  of  pafture.  ufed  either  in 
tilling  the  ground,  or  for  the  food  of  man. 

Cuttle  are  known  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the  breeders  of 
them  :  and  therefore  thofe  in  middling  fortune  would  do  well  to 
apply  fome  part  of  their  time  and  farms  to  this  ufeful  work  :  but 
people  in  thefe  circumftances,  finding  it  impratff icable  to  make 
large  profits,  too  often  reject  with  dildain  the  fmall  advantages  con¬ 
tinually  in  their  power. 

Cattle,  black,  denote  more  particularly  thofe  of  the  cow  kind, 
called  alfo  neat  cattle. 

The  management  of  cattle  makes  a  confiderable  branch  of  huf- 
bandry. 

Stealing  of  cattle  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  ,and  that  to 
the  accomplices  as  well  as  the  principals,  by  fiat.  14,  15,  16, 
Geo.  II.  where,  under  cattle,  are  comprehended,  a  hull,  cow,  ox,  fleer, 
bullock,  heifer,  calf,  (heep,  and  lamb,  and  no  other  quadru¬ 
peds. 

CATTUPHUS,  or  Cossophus,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given 
by  Ariftotle,  and  other  Greek  writers,  to  the  fifh  called  by  the 
Latin  authors  merula,  and  turdus  nigricans. 

CATTUS,  a  kind  of  military  machine  or  device,  anciently 
ufed  for  covering  or  fereening  the  men.  See  Mantelet. 

CAT  ULUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of 
fifh  of  the  (hark  kind  $  often  caught  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

CATURUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  triandria  clafs.  j 

CATUS  purdus,  the-  cat  of  the  mountain.  It  refembles  the 
common  domeflic  cat  in  fhape,  except  that  the  tail  is,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  creature’s  fize,  confiderably  fhorter.  It  has  upright  \ 
pointed  ears,  marked  with  two  brown  tranfverfe  bars :  the  colour 
of  the  head,  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  a  reddifh  brown, 
marked  with  long  narrow  fpots  on  the  back,  and  with  fmall  fpots 
on  the  Tides :  the  belly,  chin,  and  throat  are  white;  the  tail  barred 
with  black.  The  length  of  this  animal  is  two  feet  and  a  half ;  and 
that  of  the  tail,  eight  inches. 

It  is  lefs  fierce  againft  the  human  fpecies  than  many  of  the  other 
hearts  of  prey,  and  may  even  be  tamed.  It  naturally  grows  very 
fat,  and  inhabits  America. 

The  Jerval  of  BufFon  differs  in  a  few  particulars  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding:  the  orbits  are  white,  the  fpots  on  the  body  are  round. 

It  is  fierce  and  untameable  ;  inhabits  the  wood  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  India ;  lives  and  breeds  in  trees,  and  leaps  with  agility 
from  one  tree  to  another.  See  Plate  70. 

CATY,  an  Eaft  Indian  weight,  chiefly  ufed  in  China  :  it  is 
equivalent  to  one  pound  five  ounces,  and  two  drams  Engliflr.  The 
caty  is  divided  into  16  taels,  and  the  pic  into  100  caties.  The  caty 
weighs  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  taels  it  contains. 

Caty  is  alfo  a  fmall  weight,  equivalent  to  three  grains,  where¬ 
with  the  lapidaries  of  the  Eaft  weigh  their  emeralds. 

Caty  is  alfo  a  piece  of  money,  ufed  injava,  &c.  amounting  to 
about  19  Dutch  florins.  In  Sumatra,  the  caty  is  valued  at  6s.  8 d. 
fterling. 

CAVA,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  vein  the  larged  in  the  body, 
terminating  in  the  l  ight  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  where  it  opens  with 
a  large  mouth,  to  convey  to  it  the  blood  brought  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  by  the  branches  of  thfe  other  veins,  which  all  terminate 


in  the  cava.  See  Plate  80,  fig.  1,  lit.  0.  12,  lit.  e  e,  Jig.  6,  lit.  b. 
and  c. 

At  it’s  entrance  into  the  right  ventricle,  it  has  three  membranous 
valves,  called  tricufpides,  or  triglochines,  from  their  triangular  figure  • 
fo  accommodated,  as  to  allow  the  blood's  paffage  from  the  cava  to 
the  heart,  and  to  prevent  it’s  return. 

The  cava  is  divided  into  the  afeending  and  decend’ng  parts:  the 
afeending  cava,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  lower  parts  ;  fo  called 
becaufe  the  blood  hereby  conveyed  to  the  heart,  mounts,  or  afeends! 
The  defeending  cava  comes  from  the  upper  parts ;  and  is  fo  called 
becaufe  the  blood  hereby  brought  from  the  head,  and  other  parts* 
defeends.  v  * 

CAVAGIRO,  in  ichthyology,  a  fifh  caught  in  the  Med i terra*, 
nean,  in  fhape  like  an  eel,  but  thinner  and  flatter. 

CAVALCADE,  a  pompous  proceflion  of  horfemenor  equipages, 
to  grace  a  triumph  or  public  entry,  &c. 

.  CAVALCADOUR,  a  fort  of  equerry  or  officer  who  has  the 
direction  of  the  prince’s  rtables  ;  it  anciently  denoted  a  riding  maf* 
ter.  b 

CAYALET,  in  the  glafs  art,  a  fmall  iron  ting  which  furrounds 
the  lumella,  or  hole  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  in  the  tower  of  the 
leer,  ufed  for  annealing  glafs  veifels. 

CAVALIER,  a  horfeman,  or  perfon  mounted  on  horfcback j 
efpecially  if  he  be  alfo  armed,  and  has  a  military  appearance.  See 
the  aVticle  Knight. 

The  French  Hill  ufe  chevalier  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Cavalier,  in  fortification,  a  mount,  or  elevation  of  earth,  ei» 
ther  round,  or  oblong;  having  a  platform  on  the  top,  bordered 
with  a  parapet,  to  cover  the  cannon  placed  on  it,  and  cut  with  em- 
brafuies  to  fire  through;  ferving  to  overlook  and  command  all 
arodnd  the  place. 

Cavaliers  are  generally  placed  within  the  bartions,  and  made  of 
the  fame  form,  leaving  about  five  fathoms  room  between  the  para* 
pets.  They  ferve  as  a  rampart  to  the  bartion,  and  their  height  ex* 
feeds  that  of  the  bafiion  by  about  fix  or  feven  feet.  Sometimes 
they  are  placed  in  the  gorges,  or  behind  the  curtain,  but  not  often. 

Cavalier,  in  the  manege,  one  that  underftands  horfes,  and  is 
pra&ifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

Cavaliers,  a  fadlion  fo  called.  See  the  article  Tories. 

CAVALLERIA,  a  kind  of  tax,  or  impofition,  exaded  by  the 
ancient  Spaniaids  from  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  and  cities, 
for  the  fupport  of  horfemen.  • 

CAVALLI  marini ,  in  natural  hiflory,  are  little  dried  animals 
about  the  length  of  a  man’s  thumb,  found  on  the  fea-coaft  near 
Pozzuoli.  The  head  refembles  a  horfe’s,  and  the  body  terminates 
in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  fhrimp.  Women,  it  is  faid,  ufe  them  to  in- 
creafe  their  milk. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  foldiers  that  charge  on  horfeback,  and 
may  properly  be  called  the  right  arm  of  the  army  :  they  are  of  great 
fervice  in  diflurbing  the  enemy  by  their  frequent  excurfions,  in  in¬ 
tercepting  convoys,  and  deftroying  the  country.  In  battle  they  are 
of  ufe  to  fupport  and  cover  the  foot,  fecure  their  retreat,  and  break 
through,  and  put  the  enemy  in  diforder. 

Tire  cavalry  is  divided  into  fquadrons,  and  encamp  on  the  wings 
of  the  army.  Too  great  a  number  of  cavalry  may  prove  prejudicial 
fo  an  army  ;  for  as  they  confume  a  great  deal  of  forage,  they  may 
oblige  a  general  to  decamp  Irom  an  advantageous  port. 

The  Turkilh  cavalry  confifls  of  fpahis  and  horfemen,  raifed  and 
mainta  ne  !  by  the  z aims  and  timariots. 

CA\  AZION,  or  Cavasion,  in  archite£lure,  denotes  the  hoi- 
low  trench  made  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  building,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Palladio,  ought  to  be  the  (ixth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
whole  building. 

CAUC1I  numtni,  a  bafe  fort  of  coin,  current  under  the  lower 
empire,  like  a  little  cup,  from  the  barbarous  Latin,  caucus ,  a  cup. 

CAUCON,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  the  equijetum,  or  HtORSi- 
tail.  , 

CAUDA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  tail;  which  fee. 

Cauda,  in  anatomy,  fometimes  denotes  the  clitoris. 

Cauda  capricorni,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  in  the 
tail  of  Capricorn  :  the  Arabs  cal]  it  Dineb  Algcdi. 

Cauda  celi,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Dineb  Kaetos. 

Cauda  cygni,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the 
fwan’s  tail  :  the  Arabs  call  it  Dineb  Adigege,  or  Eldegiagich . 

Cauda  delphini,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the  tail 
of  the  dolphin.  s 

Cauda  draconis,  in  aftronomy,  the  dragon’s  tail;  the  name  of 
the  moon’s  defeending  node.  See  Node. 

Cauda  equina,  in  anatomy,  a  name  fometimes  applied  to  the 
loweft  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

Cauda  equina,  in  botany,  a  medicinal  herb,  the  fame  with  the 
equijetum,  or  horfe-tail. 

Cauda  leonis,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fiift  magnitude  in  the  lion's 
tail ;  the  Arabs  call  it  Dineb  Pieced. 

Cauda  urjac  majoris,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the 
extreme  part  of  the  tail  of  the  great  bear ;  called  by  the  Arabs  Ala - 
lioth  and  Benenath. 

Cauda  urja  minoris,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the 
extreme  part  of  the  tail  of  the  leffer  bear  ;  called  alfo  the  polar  ftar  ; 
and  by  the  Arabs  Alrukabah. 

CAUDEBEC,  a  fort  of  hats,  made  at  Caudebec  in  Normandy, 
conlifting  of  lamb’s  wool,  of  the  hair  or  down  of  oftriches,  or  of 
camel’s  hair.  ' 

CAUDISONA  vipera ,  a  name  applied  to  the  rattle-fnake. 

C  AUDI  VERBA,  in  zoology,  a  kind  of  lizard,  called  alfo  wra- 
majtyx ,  but  more  commonly  cordyluf. 

CAVE,  a  fubterraneous  hollow  place  in  the  earth. 
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Authors  diftinguifh  a  cave  from  a  cavern,  making  the  fird  the  effect 
of  art,  the  Utter  of  nature. 

The  caves  in  W ilt fhire,  betweeti  Lockington  and  Great  Bad- 
ftiington,  nine  in  number,  of  a  row,  of  feveral  dimenfions,  are  ere* 
dib’y  fuppofed  to  be  the  tombs  of  fome  heroic  men  among  the  an* 
cient  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  becaufe  fpurs  and  pieces  of  ar¬ 
mour  have  been  dug  out  of  them. 

Caves  long  continued  the  proper  habitations  of  fhepherds. 

The  nymphs  were  worlhipped  in  caves.  The  cave  of  the  nymph 
tgeria,  where  Numa  held  nightly  Conventions  with  that  deity,  is 
if  ill  lhewn  at  Rome. 

The  cave  of  Trophonius  became  famous  for  the  oracles  Apollo  de¬ 
livered  in  it. 

CAVEA,  the  place  in  the  ancient  theatres,  where  the  fpettators 
were  feated.  The  cavea  was  divided  into  three  equal  paits:  ima 
cavea ,  the  lowed,  for  the  people  of  quality,  and  magiftrates;  media 
cavea ,  the  middlemoft,  for  the  commonalty  ;  and  the  fumma  cavea, 
the  uppermoft,  for  the  women. 

Cave  A,  the  middle  part  in  amphitheatres  ;  the  arena. 

Cavea,  the  cage  or  den  of  a  wild  bead,  kept  for  public  fhews. 

CAVEAR,  or  Ca  VEER,  or  C  aviary,  the  fpawn,  or  hard  roes 
of  durgeon,  made  into  fmall  cakes,  an  inch  thick,  and  of  an  hand’s 
breadth,  falted,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  This  fort  of  food  is  in  great 
repute  throughout  Mufcovy,  becaufe  of  their  three  Lents,  which 
they  keep  with  a  fuperditious  exa&nefs  ;  wherefore  the  Italians  fet¬ 
tled  at  Mofcow  drive  a  very  .great  trade  in  this  commodity  through¬ 
out  that  empire,  becaufe  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  durgeon 
taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga,  and  of  the  other  rivers  which 
iall  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  There  is  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  this 
commodity  con  fumed  in  Italy  ;  and  they  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  it  in  England  and  France,  where  it  is  reckoned  no  deipicable 
tlifh. 

The  French  and  Italians  get  the  cavear  from  Archangel,  but  they 
feldom  get  it  at  the  fird  hand,  for  they  commonly  buy  it  of  the 
tnglilh  and  Dutch. 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a  kind  of  procefs  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  to 
flop  the  proving  of  a  will,  the  granting  letters  of  adminidration, 

to  the  prejudice  of  another.  See  the  article  Probate. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  dop  the  inditution  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice. 

CAVEATING,  in  fencing,  is  the  (hiding  the  fword  from  one 
fide  of  that  of  your  adverfary  to  the  other. 

Caveating  is  a  very  neceflary  motion  in.fencing.  Thereby  a  man 
brings  in  an  indant  his  fword,  which  was  prefented  on  any  (ide  his 
adverfary 's,  generally  beneath  it’s  hilt,  to  the  oppofite  fide  ;  either 
from  within,  or  without,  or  viceverfa  ;  or  from  having  it’s  point 
high,  to  be  low,  or  the  reverfe  ;  and  either  on  the  fame  fide  it  is 
prefented  in,  or  the  oppofite  fide. 

CAVEDO,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguefe  long  meafure,  and  equal 
to  27  fo5%  Englilh  inches. 

CAVELIN,  or  Kaveling,  a  term  applied,  at  Amfterdam,  to 
ivhat  we  and  the  French  dyle  a  lot  of  merchandize. 

CAVERNOSA  corpora,  in  anatomy,  are  two  cavernous  bodies, 

,  of  an  indeterminate  length  and  thicknefs,  whereof  the  penis  is  prin¬ 
cipally  compofed.  See  Plate  80,  fig.  8,  Hit.  aa,  bb,  and  tt.  Their 
internal  fubdance  is  rare  and  fpongy;  and  if  any  liquid  matter  be 
impelled  into  thefe,  or  if  they  be  inflated,  the  penis  becomes  rigid. 
Thev  are  alfo  called  corpora  nervoja  and  fpongiofa. 

Cavernosum  corpus  urethra,  a  third  (pongiotis  body  of  the 
penis  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  urethra,  or  urinary  paflage  of  the  penis, 
is  inclofed  in  it.  See  the  article  Penis.  It’s  figure  is  larged  at  it’s 
extremities,  and  lead  in  the  middle. 

Cavernosa  corpora ,  of  the  clitoris,  are  two  nervous  or  fpongious 
bodies,  like  thole  of  the  penis  ;  they  have  their  origin  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  pubis ,  on  each  fide  ;  and,  uniting  together,  conftitute 
the  body  of  the  clitoris,  as  the  others  do  that  of  the  penis. 

Cavernosum  corpus ,  of  the  pudendum.  Seethe  article  Reti* 
cola  re  corpus. 

CAVERS,  among  miners,  are  poor  people  that  go  about  the 
mines,  to  beg  or  deal  ore. 

CAVETTO,  in  architecture,  a  hollow  member,  or  round  con¬ 
cave  moulding,  containing  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  having  a  quite 
contrary  effedt  to  that  of  a  quarter-round.  It  is  ufed  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  cornices. 

Mr.  Felibien  takes  notice,  that  workmen  confound  the  cavetto 
with  a  fcotia,  but  improperly',  the  cavetto  being  in  fadt  only  halt  a 
fcotia.  See  the  article  Scotia. 

CAVEZON,  in  the  manege,  a  fort  of  nofeband,  either  of  iron, 
leather,  or  wood,  fometimes  flat,  and  at  other  times  hollow  or 
twided,  clapped  upon  the  nofe  oi  a  horfe,  to  wring  it,  and  fo  for¬ 
ward  the  fupplying  and  breaking  of  the  horfe. 

An  iron  cavezon  is  a  femicircle  or  band  of  iron,  confiding  of  two 
or  three  pieces  joined  by  hinges,  and  mounted  with  a  head-flail,  a 
throat-band,  and  two  (traps  or  reins,  with  three  rings ;  one  rein 
pafles  through  the  middle  ring,  when  we  mean  to  make  a  horfe 
work  round  a  pillar  ;  through  the  two  fide-rings  we  pafs  the  two 
reins,  which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand,  or  makes  fad  to  the  faddle, 
in  order  to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  in  fubjedtion,  See. 

CAUHQ-ROY,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  by  the  natives 
of  the  Ead  Indies  to  a  fort  of  fodil  which  they  calcine,  and  after¬ 
wards  give  in  large  dofes  in  the  hiccough,  and  many  other  com¬ 
plaints.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  dyeing.  The  Indians  boil  it  in  water, 
and  dye  or  dain  their  el'oths  with  it,  to  make  them  appear  different 
from  others:  it  is  a  kind  of  ochre,  or  clayey  iron  ore,  and  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  hills,  and  iron  is  fometimes  extracted 
from  it. 

CAVIA.  See  the  article  Cavear. 

Cavia  cobaya ,  in  zoology,  the  Guinea-pig. 
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CAVfDOS,  a  Portuguefe  long  meafiire,  ufed  for  linen,  cloth, 
ofc.  equivalent  to  two  feet  eleven  fries  Paris. 

CA  Vl  L,  a  fallacious  kind  of  reafon.  Ste  the  article  Sophism. 

CAV1N,  in  military  affairs,  a  natural  hollow,  fit  to  lodge  a  bo- 
dy  of  troops,  and  thereby  facilitate  their  approach  to  a  place. 

CAUC,  Cauk,  or  Cawk,  is  ufed  by  miners  in  t fie  Peak,  to 
denote  a  coarfe  fort  of  fpar  ;  being  a  ponderous  white  done  gene¬ 
rally  found  near  lead  mines,  which  will  draw  a  white  line  like  chalk , 
or  the  galaclites.  It  is  unlbluble  in  acids,  and  fufible  by  fire. 

It  is  properly  no  other  than  a  fparry  matter,  rendered  very  coarfe, 
by  being  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  earth.  In  fome  places  it  ii 
found  more  clear  and  tranfparent  than  in  others:  it  approaches  in 
this  date  to  the  nature  of  cryfial,  and  is  called  baflard  ramf,  and  bright 
cauk. 

CAVITIES  of  the  bones  are  of  two  kinds;  thofe  of  the  articula¬ 
tions,  and  thofe  anfwering  other  purpofes,  and  called  cells,  caverns, 
channels,  See. 

Cavity,  among  anatomifls  and  phyficianS,  is  a  fpecies  of  orga- 
nical  conformaion,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

Cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Refer  to  Ardomen,  p.  9. 

T.  he  following  is  a  description  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  th6 
ftomach,  inteflines,  and  mefentery  being  taken  out,  to  (hew  the 
red  of  the  vifeera,  as  in  Plate  80,  fig.  l. 

a,  Upper  convex  furface  of  the  liver,  b,  It’s  interior  concave 
one.  c.  The  gall-bladder,  d.  The  cyflil  dudt.  e,  Hepatic du£f. 
/,  1  he  pancreas,  g,  A  probe  in  the  pancreatic  du£t.  h,  Part  of 
t he  duodenum,  i.  Probe  in  the  duodenum,  k,  Emolgent  veflels.  II. 

Kidmes.  m.  Tile  fpleen.  n,  Defcending  trunk  of  the  aorta.  0, 

Afcending  trunk  of  the  cava,  pp,  See.  Spermatic  arteries,  qcji 
Ureters  r ,  Urinary  bladder  blown  up.  s,  Urachus.  tt,Vaja 

deferentia.  u  u,  Procefles  of  the  peritoneum.  wu>,  Tediclec.  x, 

Glandula  Inguinalis.  y,  Os  pubis,  z,  Dorfum  penis.  &,  Cartilago 
enfiformis. 

CAUKING,  in  architecture,  dove-tailing  down. 

Caukinc -time,  in  falconry,  a  hawk’s  Heading  time. 

Cauking  of  a Jhip,  is  driving  oakum,  or  the  like,  into  all  thfe 
feams  of  the  planks,  to  prevent  leaking.  It  is  afterwards  covered 
over  with  hot  melted  pitch,  or  refin. 

CAuKiNG-?>mr,  are  iron  chiflels  ufed  in  cauking  veflels. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  ai  membranous  part  of  the  abdomen,  cover¬ 
ing  the  greateft  part  of  the  guts.  See  the  article  Omentum. 

Caul  is  alfo  a  little  membrane,  found  on  fome  children,  encom- 
pafling  the  head  when  born.  Some  take  this  to  be  only  a  fragment 
of  the  membranes  of  the  festus,  which  generally  break  at 
of  the  child. 

Caul,  among  miners,  a  reddifh  pink-coloured  done, 
the  tin  mines.  See  the  article  Tin. 

CAULEDON,  a  (fern,  in  furgery,  aftd  is  applied  to 
which  happen  tranverfely.  , 

CAULIAS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  juice  drawn  from  the 
(talk  of  the  Jilphium. 

CAUL1  COLES,  in  architecture,  are  eight  leffer  branches  or 
(talks  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  fpringing  out  from  four  greater  or 
principal  caul®,  or  flalks. 

The  eight  volutes  of  this  order  are  fuftained  by  four  cauls ,  or 
primary  branches  of  leaves,  and  front  which  thofe  cauli'coli,  or  leffer 
foliages  arife. 

CAULI FEROUS,  an  appellation  given  fo  fuch  plants  as  have  » 
perfeCt  caulis,  or  flem.  See  the  article  Caulis. 

CAULIFLOWERS,  in  gardening,  are  the  produce  of  a  kind  of 
cabbage,  and  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  improved  in  England,  as 
to  exceed  in  fize  and  goodnefs  any  that  are  raifed  in  the  red  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  they  are  in  feafon  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
but  the  (kill  of  the  gardener  can  continue  them  much  longer.  The 
manner  of  propagating  them  is  this: 

Having  procured  fome  good  feed,  you  mud  fow  it  before  th6  mid* 
die  of  Augud,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon  bed,  fitting  earth 
over  the  feeds  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  :  if  the  weather 
prove  very  hot  and  dry,  the  beds  mud  be  (haded  with  mats,  and  be 
lightly  watered  at  times.  In  about  a  week  s  time,  the  feeds  will 
appear  above  ground,  and  they  mud  be  uncovered  by  degrees,  but 
not  expofed  to  too  much  fun  at  fird.  In  about  a  month  more  ”iey 
(hould  be  pricked  out  on  another  old  bed,  at  three  inches  didance, 
and  (haded  and  watered,  when  fird  tranfplanted  ;  but  after  this  they 
mud  not  be  much  watered,  nor  be  differed  to  have  too  much  rain, 
which  will  make  them  black-fhanked,  or  rotten  in  the  dalks.  In 
this  bed  they  are  to  remain  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  are 
to  be  planted  out  for  the  winter  feafon  :  they  are  then  to  be  planted 
out  in  rich  beds,  and  thofe  which  are  to  be  early  ripe,  are  to  be 
(haded  with  bell-glafles,  two  under  each  glafs,  and  in  February  to  be 
planted  out  again  :  the  reft  are  to  be  at  fird  fet  at  a  greater  didance, 

and  to  dand.  ,  r  T. 

When  the  cauliflowers  begin  to  fruit,  they  mud  be  carefully 
watched,  and  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  mud  be  bent  down  over  the 
flower,  to  (hade  it  from  the  fun,  which  would  otherw.fe  turn  it 
yellow.  The  very  fined  of  the  cauliflowers ,  which  are  not  loofe  and 
frothy  about  the  edges,  and  very  firm,  Ihould  be  faved  for  (eed  and 
the  flower  flems,  as  they  (hoot  out,  fupported  with  dicks  till  the 
feeds  are  ripened,  which  mud  then  be  carefully  gathered  and  dried 

f*  (g 

°CAULIS,  among  botanids,  the  dalk  or  dem  of  herbaceous 

^CAUNGA,  in  botany,  is  applied  by  fome  to  the  areca. 

CAURIS,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  the 
porcelain  Jbeil.  It  is  corruptly  called  gerwne. 

CAURSINES,  caurftni,  in  Englifh  hidory,  thofe  Italian  bankers 
pr  mpney  changers,  who  flocked  imp  England,  France,  &c.  about 
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the  year  1235,  calling  themfelves  the  pope’s  merchants,  but  driving 
no  other  trade  than  ufury.  They  were  feveral  times  banilhed. 

CAUSA  matrimonii ,  in  common  law,  a  writ  that  lies  when  a  j 
woman  gives  land  to  a  man  in  fee,  to  the  intent  he  fliall  marry  her, 
and  he  refufes  to  do  it  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  for 
not  performing  the  condition,  the  entry  of  the  woman  into  the  lands 
again  has  been  adjudged  lawful. 

The  hufband  and  wife  may  fue  this  writ  againft  another  who 
ought  to  have  married  her. 

Causa  nobis  fgnifces,  in  law,  a  writ  directed  to  the  mayor  of  a 
town,  See.  who  being  by  the  king’s  writ  commanded  to  make 
feifin  of  lands  to  the  king’s  grantee,  delays  fo  doing.  This  writ 
requires  him  to  fhew  caufe  why  he  makes  delay. 

CAUSALTY,  among  metaphyficians,  the  a£lion  or  power  of 
a  caufe  in  producing  it’s  effect. 

It  is  a  difpute  among  the  fchool-philofophers,  whether  and  how 
the  caufalty  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  caufe  and  the  effedt  ?  Some 
hold  it  a  mode  or  modal  entity,  fuperadded  to  the  caufe,  &c.  others 
contend  for  it’s  being  the  caufe  itfelf.  See  the  article  Cause. 

Causalty,  among  miners,  denotes  the  lighter,  Sulphureous, 
earthy  parts  of  ores,  carried  off  in  the  operation  of  wafhing. 

This,  in  the  mines,  they  throw  in  heaps  upon  the  banks,  which, 
in  fix  or  Seven  years,  they  find  it  worth  their  while  to  work  over 
again.  Seethe  articles  Ore  and  Washing. 

CAUSE,  caufa,  that  from  whence  any  thing  proceeds,  or  by 
virtue  of  which  anything  is  done:  it  ftands  elfentially  related  to 
effedt. 

Cause,  firfi ,  that  which  adts  of  itfelf,  and  of  it’s  own  proper 
power  or  virtue  :  God  is  the  only  firft  caufe. 

Caufe,  fecond,  that  which  produces  fome  effedt  by  virtue  of  a 
power  it  received  from  the  fit  ft  caufe.  Thus  gravity,  which  owes 
it’s  exiftence  to  the  firfl:  caufe ,  is  the  power  which  makes  heavy  bor 
dies  tend  towards  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Causes,  in  the  fchools,  are  diftinguifhed  into. 

Causes,  efficient,  which  are  th^  agents  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  thing. 

Causes,  material,  the  fubjedts  whereon  the  agents  work  :  or  the 
materials  whereof  the  thing  is  produced. 

Causes,  final,  are  the  motives  inducing  a  man  to  adt ;  or  the 
defign  and  purpofe  for  which  the  thing  was  done.  Thus  vidtory 
and  peace  are  the  final  caufes  of  war. 

Cause,  exemplary,  is  the  model  the  agent  forms,  or  propofes, 
and  by  which  he  condudts  himfelf  in  the  adtion. 

Cause,  formal,  the  change  refulting  from  the  adtion  ;  or  that 
which  determines  a  thing  to  be  this,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  every 
thing  elfe :  thus,  the  foul  is  held  the  formal  caufe  of  man,  &c. 
Causes  are  again  diftinguifhed  into  phyfical  and  moral. 

Cause, phyfical,  that  which  produces  a  fenfible  corporeal  effedt; 
as  the  fun  is  the  phyfical  caufe  of  light. 

Cause,  moral,  that  which  produces  a  real  effedt,  but  in  things 
immaterial ;  as  repentance  is  the  caufe  of  forgivenefs.  A  moral 
caufe  is  alfo  that  which  determines  us,  though  not  neceflarily,  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  any  thing  ;  as  advice,  intreaties,  commands,  menaces, 
&c. 

Causes  are  again  diftinguifhed  into  univerfal,  or  particular; 
principal,  or  inftrumental  ;  total,  or  partial ;  univocal,  equivocal, 
&c. 

Cause,  equivocal,  that  which  is  of  a  different  kind  and  denomi¬ 
nation  from  it’s  effedt :  thus  it  is,  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of 
animal  life. 

Cause,  inftrumental,  that  made  ufe  of  by  the  principal  to  pro¬ 
duce  it’s  effedt ;  or  that  which  is  excited  to  produce  an  effedt  beyond 
the  meafure  of  it’s  own  perfedtion. 

Cause,  partial,  that  which  concurs  with  fome  other  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effedt. 

Cause,  particular,  that  which  can  only  produce  a  fitjgle  effedt, 
or  a  certain  kind  of  effedt. 

Cause,  principal,  that  which  gives  motion  to  the  inftrument,  or 
which  does  not  operate  beyond  it’s  own  natural  efficacy. 

Cause,  total,  is  that  which  produces  the  whole  effedt. 

Cause,  univocal,  that  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  and  denomina¬ 
tion  with  it’s  effedt ;  as  a  man  is  the  caufe  of  a  man. 

Cause,  univerfal ,  is  that  which,  by  the  extent  of  it’s  power, 
may  produce  all  effedts. 

Causes,  occafonal,  are  only  the  occafions,  not  the  diredt  caufes 
of  their  effedts.  See  the  article  Occasion. 

Cause,  in  a  medical  fenfe :  whatever  produces  a  difeafe,  is 
called  the  caufe  thereof. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  caufe  is  that  which,  taken  all  toge¬ 
ther,  immediately  conftitutes  the  prefent  difeafe. 

The  remote  caufe  is  that  which  changes  the  body  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  difpofe  it  for  the  reception  of  a  difeafe  upon  the  acceflion 
of  another  caufe :  but  it  is  never  adequate  or  fufficient  to  produce  a 
difeafe  alone  :  nor  would  that  other  caufe,  the  acceflion  of  which  is 
neceflary,  be  of  itfelf  fufficient  for  the  produdtion  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but  both  muft  concur.  The  bufinefs  of  phyfic  therefore,  is  to  era¬ 
dicate  both  together,  which  in  conjunction  conftitute  the  proximate 
or  immediate  caufe. 

The  remote  caufe  inherent  in  the  body,  is  called  predifponent, 
antecedent,  and  by  the  Greeks  Trpcviys/xfvv),  and  confifts  principally 
in  temperaments,  plethora,  and  cacochymy.  The  caufe  whofe  ac- 
ceftion  to  the  remote  caufe  excites,  and  in  conjundtion  with  it  forms 
the  difeafe,  is  called  the  procatardlic  caufe ,  or  the  ipoQuatg  or  occa- 
fion  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  fometimes  internal,  fometimes  external. 
Thefe  Boerhaave  reduces  to  four  clafles;  viz.  l.  the  ingefa,  or 
things  entering  the  body ;  2.  the  gefa,  or  things  adted  ;  3.  things 
letained,  or  excreted  ;  and  4.  things  applied  to  the  body.  But  this 
divifion  ot  non-naturals  differs  from  that  of  other  writers. 


Causes  and  effects,  in  law.  In  moft  cafes  the  law  hath  refpedk 
to  the  caufe  or  beginning  of  a  thing  as  the  principal  part-,  on  which 
all  other  things  are  founded  :  and  herein  the  next,  and  not  the  re¬ 
mote  caufe  is  moft  looked  upon,  except  it  be  in  covinousand  crimi¬ 
nal  things  :  and  therefore  that  which  is  not  good  at  firft,  will  not  be 
fo  afterward  ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  caufe,  fuch  is  the  effedt :  e.  gr.  if 
an  infant  or  feme-covert  make  a  will,  and  publifh  it,  and  alter- 
wards  die  of  full  age,  or  foie,  this  will  is  of  no  force,  on  account  of 
the  original  caufe  of  infancy  and  covertufe,  &c. 

CAUSEWAY  or  Causey,  a  mallive  confirmation  of  (tone, 
flakes,  and  fafcines;  or  an  elevation  of  fat,  vifcous  earth,  well 
beaten  ;  ferving  either  as  a  road,  in  wet  marfhy  places,  or  as  a  mole* 
to  retain  the  waters  of  a  pond,  or  prevent  a  river  from  overflowing 
the  lower  ground. 

Causeway  alfo  denotes  a  hard  raifed  way,  made  and  maintained 
with  ftones  and  rubbilh. 

Causeway,  devil’s,  a  famous  work  of  this  kind,  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman,  running  through  Northumberland. 

Causeway,  giant's,  a  huge  pile  of  (tony  columns,  in  Coleraine 
in  Ireland.  See  the  article  Giant’s  caufeway. 

CAUSTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  ftrong  woollen  cap,  u fed  fometimes 
by  the  Macedonians,  itiltead  of  a  helmet. 

CAUSTICS,  it)  phyfic,  an  appellation  given  to  medicines,  of  fo 
hot  and  fiery  a  nature,  that  being  applied,  confume,  and,  as  it  were, 
burn  the  texture  of  the  parts  like  hot  iron. 

Caufics  differ  from  cauteries,  in  that  they  perform  thejr  effedts 
flower,  and  with  lefs  furce  and  pain  :  they  are  ufed  to  eat  off  proud 
fungous  fiefh  ;  they  alfo  penetrate  within  hard  callous  bodies,  and 
liquify  the  humours;  and  are  particularly  applied  in  abfceffes  and 
impofthumations,  to  eat  through  to  thfc  fuppurated  matter,  and  give 
it  vent ;  fometimes  alfo  to  make  ilfues,  in  parts  where  catting  is 
difficult  or  inconvenient. 

Caufics  are  generally  divided  into  four  forts ;  the  common  ftrongef 
caufic,  the  common  milder  caujiic ,  the  antimonial  caufic,  and  the 
lunar  caufic.  r.  %  I 

The  Itronger  caufic  is  prepared,  by  boiling  to  a  fourth  part  any 
quantity  of  the  lees  of  almond-foap,  adding  lime  that  has  been  kept 
in  aveffel  pretty  clofe  flopt  for  feveral  months;  the  lime  i$  to  be 
added  till  the  liquor  is  abforbed,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  pafte, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel  well  ftopt. 

The  common  milder  cauf  ic  is  prepared,  by  taking  equal  parts  of 
foft  foap,  and  frefti  quick-lime,  and  mixing  them  at  the  time  of 
ufing.  ...  .  ;  ^  I 

7  lie  antimonial  caufic  is  prepared  thus  :  take  of  antimony  one 
pound,  of  corrofive  fublimate,  two  pounds  ;  and  being  reduced  fe» 
parately  into  powder,  mix  them  well,  and  diftil  them  in  a  retort 
with  a  wide  neck,  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  :  let  what  afcends  inter 
the  neck  of  the  retort  be  expofed  to  the  air,  that  it  may  run  into  a 
liquor. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  lunar  caufic  is  as  follows  :  diffolve 
pure  filver  by  a  fand  heat,  in  about  twice  it’s  weight  of  aquafortis  ; 
then  dry  away  the  humidity  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  afterwards  nj'elt  in  a 
crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper  moulds,  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  over  much  heat,  left  the  matter  lhould  grow  too  thick. 

C4STIC,  lunar ,  called  alfo  lapis  cauficus,  is  a  preparation  of 
filver,  fometimes  of  copper,  ufually  nude  by  diflolving  the  metal 
with  fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporating  two  thirds  of  the  fluid,  and  boiling 
the  reft  to  an  oily  confilience,  which  when  cold  grows  hard.  See 
the  article  Air  fixed. 

Caustic  fluid.  Some  imagine  a.  caufic  fluid, -by  which  the 
blood  is  detained  in  a  fluid  (late,  and  by  which  the  real  globules 
are  formed.  .  . 

CAUSTICITY,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  quality  Belonging  to  feveral 
fubltances,  by  the  acrimony  of- which  the  parts  of  living  animals 
may  be  corroded  and  deftroyed. 

CAUSUS,  a  burning  fever,  or  a  kind  of  acute  continual  fever, 
attended  with  a  remarkable  inflammation  of  the  blood.  The  princi¬ 
pal  fyrrrptoms  are,  a  heat  almoft  burning  to  the  touch,  the  breath 
extremely  hot,  adrynefs  of  the  whole  fkin,  ths  tongue  parched  and 
rough,  and  an  unquenchable  thirft. 

CAUTERY,  in  lurgery,  a  medicine  for  burning,  eating,  or 
corroding  any  foiid  pan  of  the  body.  \  ■ 

Cauteries  are  diftinguifhed  into  two  clafles,  adlual  and  potential  : 
by  adlual  cauteries  arc  meiuit  icd-hot  inftruments,  ufually  of  iron, 
which  are  applied  to  many  parts  and  diforders  ;  and  by  potential 
cauteries  are  underftood  certain  kinds  of  corroding  medicines..  See 
the  article  Caustics. 

Cauteries  have  manifold  ufes ;  for  they  not  only  deftroy  the  dead 
parts  of  carious  bones,  remove  cancers,  ichirri,  excrefcencies,  car¬ 
buncles,  and  mortified  parts  :  but  , they  are  alfo  tiled  to  make  iflues 
and  fetons,  to  flop  haemorrhages  in  wounds  and •  amputations ;  and 
laflly,  to  remove  an  amaurofis,  epiltpfy,  fciatica,  with  pains  in  the 
teeth  and  other  parts. 

For  the  right  application  of  cauteries,  various  obfervations  are  ne- 
ceflary :  1.  The  lize  and  figure  of  the  cautery  ffiould  correfpond  to 
that  ot  the  difordered  part.  2.  It  is  neceflary  to  fecure  the  found 
parts  from  the  cautery,  to  prevent  giving  more  than  neceffarv  pain. 
3.  When  the  inftrunient  is  fufficiently  hot,  it  is  to  be  applied,  and 
Itrongly  impreffed  upon  the  difordered  part,  till  the  bottom  of  it 
appears  found.  To  effedt  this  more  fpeeciily,  it  will  be  neceflary  to- 
have  feveral  cauteries  in  readinefs,  a  cauthm  more  efpecially  to  be 
obferved  in  carious  bones  and  large  haemorrhages. 

Several  phyficians  have  obferved,  that  cauteries  have  fucceeded  in 
apoplexies  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed.  But  for  the  part  to 
which  the  cautery  is  to  be  applied,  there  are  various  opinions;  fome 
prefer  the  occiput ;  fome  the  nape  of  the  neck,  between  the  firft 
and  fecond  vertebra;  ;  fome  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fagittal 
futures  -v  and  others  pitch  upon  other  parts.  Miftichellius,  an  Ita- 
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Jian  writer,  aflerts,  that  no  part  can  be  fo  proper  for  cauterizations 
in  ap  >plexics,  as  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

Cauteries,  potential,  are  compofitions  of  caujlic  medicines, 
ufttally  of  quick-lime,  foap,  and  the  like. 

C  A  UTI NG  •  iron,  in  farriery,  an  iron  with  which  farriers  cau¬ 
terize  or  fear  thofe  parts  of  an  horfe  that  require  burning. 

CAU1  ION,  cautio ,  in  the  civil  and  Scots  law,  denotes  much 
the  fame  with  what,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  called  bail.  See 
the  article  Ba  1 L. 

CAUTIONE  admittenda,  in  law,  a  Writ  which  lies  again!!  a 
bifhop  that  holds  an  excommunicated  perfon  in  prifon  for  contempt, 
after  he  has  offered  fufficient  caution  or  fecurity  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  church.  On  receipt  of  this  writ,  the  fheriff  warns  the  bilhop 
to  take  caution. 

Cautionary  towns,  places  of  ftrength,  which  one  prince  puts 
in  the  poffellion  of  another,  as  a  fecurity  either  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  or  performance  of  fome  other  matter  ftipulated  between  them. 

CAUTO,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fhrub  common  in  Guinea  ; 
they  ufe  a  deco£lion  of  it  as  a  cure  for  the  running  of  the  reins,  or  a 
dap.  * 

CAUTURIER,  is  applied  by  French  anatomifts  to  a  mnfcle  of 
the  leg,  anciently  called  primus  fleftentum  tibia  m,  and  by  the  mo¬ 
derns,  jartorius. 

CAXA,  a  little  coin  made  of  lead,  mixed  with  fome  fcoria  of 
copper,  ftrnck  in  China,  %ut  current  chiefly  at  Bantam,  in  the  ifland 
of  Java,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  The  caxas  are  of 
two  kinds,  great  and  final!.  Of  the  fmall,  300,000  are  equal  to 
56  livies  5  fols  French  money  ;  and  of  the  great,  6000  are  equal  to 
4.0  6J.  fterling. 

CAXOU,  among  miners,  denotes  a  chert  of  any  ore  ready  pre¬ 
pared  for  refining. 

CAY,  in  zoology,  an  extremely  fmall  fpecies  of  Brafilian  mon¬ 
key,  and  of  a  coal  black. 

CAYANG,  in  botany,  a  leguminous  plant,  cultivated  in  the 
Mogul  dominions  for  food,  being  a  kind  of  coarfe  pulfe. 

CAYELAC,  a  fweer-feented  wood  which  grows  in  Siam ;  the 
Chinef'e  and  Siamcfe  burn  it  in  their  temples. 

CAYLUS’s  method  of  painting.  See  Encaustic  painting. 
CAYMAN,  a  fpecies  of  crocodile  infefting  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America,  and  coart  of  Guinea:  it’s  Brafilian  name  is jacare. 

CAYMANUM  lapis,  the  name  of  a  rtone  which  the  Indians 
pretend  to  take  from  the  ftomach  of  their  caymenes,  or  crocodile,  but 
which  is  in  reality  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  many  parts  of 
America :  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  veined  with  red  and  white. 

CAYNTANA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  applied  by  fome 
authors  to  the  fruit  called  fagara  by  others. 

CAZEMATE,  or  Cas£Mate,  in  fortification,  a  certain  retired 
platform  in  the  flank  of  a  bartion,  for  the  defence  of  the  moat  and 
face  of  the  oppofite.bartion.  Sometimes  there  are  three  fuch  plat¬ 
forms  one  behind  another,  the  uppermort  of  which  is  on  the  terre 
plein  of  the  bartion,  which  makes  the  other  two  be  called  places 
haffes,  or  low  places.  They  are  covered  from  the  enemy’s  batteries 
by  a  work  of  earth  added  t»  the  angle  of  the  ihoulder,  of  a  circular 
and  fometimes  of  a  fqnare  form,  called  fhoulder,  oriilon,  or  epaule- 
merit.  See  the  article  Orillon,  &c. 

It  is  very  feldom  that  cazcmates  are  ufed  now  a-efays,  becaufe  the 
enemies  batteries  are  apt  to  bnry  the  cannon  they  contain  under  the 
ruins  of  their  vaults;  befides  that,  the  fmoke  with  which  they  are 
continually  filled,  renders  them  infupportable  to  the  engineers.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  the  later  engineers  make  them  open  at  top, 
contenting  themfelves  with  fortifying  them  with  a  parapet. 

Cazematk  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  well  with  feveral  fubterraneous 
branches  dug  in  the  paffageof  the  bartion,  till  the  miner  is  heard  at 
work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine. 

CAZIC,  orCAZiQUE,  a  general  title  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  petty  kings,  princes,  and  chiefs  of  the  feveral  countries  of 
America,  excepting  thofe  of  Peru,  who  are  ftyled  curatas. 

The  cazics  in  Tome  places  do  the  office  of  phyficians,  and  in 
others  of  priefis,  as  well  as  captains.  The  dignity  of  cazic  among 
the  Chiites,  a  people  of  South  America,  does  not  defcend  to  chil¬ 
dren,  but  muft  be  acquired  by  valour  and  merit.  One  of  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  annexed  to  it  is,  that  the  cazic  may  have  three  wives, 
while  the  other  people  are  only  allowed  one. 

CAZ1MI,  among  the  Arabian  aflronomers,  denotes  the  center 
or  middle  of  the  fun.  A  planet  is  faiil  to  be  in  cazimi,  when  it  is 
rot  dirtant  from  the  fun  either  in  longitude  or  latitude  above  1  y',  or 
the  aggregate  of  the  lemi-diameter  of  the  fun’s  difk  and  that  of  the 
planet.  \ 

CEANIDES,  or  Ceantidi  s,  in  natural  hirtpry,  a  name  given 
by  many  of  the  ancients  to  the  rtone  more  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  enchymonit'es.  It  was  the  fame  with  our  fparry  incrufta- 
tions  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  fubterranean  caverns. 

CEANOTHUS,  in  botany,  a.  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs;  euvenymus,  Com.  Hort.  New  Jerley  tea.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

CEBELL,  in  mufic,  an  ancient  Englifh  air  in  duple  time,  of 
four  bars  or  meafures  repeated  at  the  will  of  the  compofer ;  the 
flrains  being  alternately  in  the  grave  and  the  acute  feries  of  notes 
in  the  mnfical  feale. 

CtCROPIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  monandria  clafs. 
CEDAR,  in  botany,  a  large  tree  which  pofhes  out  branches  at 
the  diltance  often  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are  large, 
and  at  a  diflancc  from  each  other.  It’s  leaves  are  pretty  much  like 
thofe  of  rofemafy.  It  is  an  ever-green,  and  lives  very  long,  but 
dies  as  foon  as  it’s  top  is  nit  off.  T  he  leaves  rtand  upright,  and  the 
fruit  hangs  down  ;  that  fruit  is  a  fmaller  one,  like  that  of  the  pine- 
tree,  except  that  it’s  rind  is  thinner,  fmoother,  and  more  open. 

I  he  feed  is  like  that  of  the  cyprefs-tree. 
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nnmherc  It  ^  home  cedars  on  Mount  Libanus,  but  in  fmall 
numbers,  above  and  to  the  eart  of  Biblos  and  Tripoli.  There  are 

orobahlebf  3ny  Where  e!feon  tht,fe  mountains!  B  t  t  is  very 
tPimh«  w  rt  iere  r  ^  3  grC3t  many  more  formerly,  linre  them 
cedar! ^  -f°  Conr‘derabIe  works.  There  are  fome 

ant  in  thaf  T r8 "p1  Par,s  of  Africa*  in  the  iHe  of  Cyprus, 
aflerts  .hat  c  ?  L  ‘/r  Ca,n?3-  J°fePhusf  (he  Jewifh  hiftor.an, 
h  So,omon  P] anted  fo  large  a  quantity  of  cedars  in  Judea, 
that  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  fycamore-trees,  wh.ch  are  very 
common  in  tliqt  country,  y 

Afr’  Mil’cr  obfe*  ves,  that  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Scripture  of 
the  lofty  cedars,  can  be  no  ways  apphcable  to  the  ftature  of  this  tree  ; 
lince  by  the  experience  of  thofe  we  have  now  growing  in  England 
as  alfo  from  the  tetlimony  of  feveral  travellers  who  have  vifred 
thole  few  remaining  trees  on  Mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined 
to  grow  very  lofty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extend  their  branches  very 
far:  to  which  the  allufion  made  by  th  Pfalmift  agr  es  very  well, 
when  he  is  describing  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  a  nation:  “They 
fnall  lpread  their  branches  like  the  cedar- trees.” 

The  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  again!!  all  pu- 
trefaction  of  animal  bodies.  This  wood  is  alfo  faid  to  yield  an  oil, 
which  is  famous  for  preferving  books  and  writings ;  and  the  wood  is 
t  lought,  by  Loid  Bacon,  to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  fi.und. 
It  is  likewife  recorded,  that,  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica, 
t  tere  was  found  timber  of  near  two  thoufand  years  old.  And  the 
itattie  of  the  goddefs,  in  the  famous  Ephefian  temple,  was  faid  to  be 
of  this  material  alfo,  as  was  mort  of  the  timber-work  of  that  glo¬ 
rious  ftrudlure.  & 

This  fort  of  timber  is  very  dry,  and  fubjett  to  fplif;  nor  does  it 
well  endure  to  be  faftened  with  nails ;  therefore  pins  of  the  fame 
wood  are  much  preferable. 

The  cedar  brought  from  Barbadocs  and  Jamaica  is  a  fpurious  fort, 
of  fo  porous  a  nature,  that  the  wine  will  leak  through  it.  That 
produced  in  New  England  is  a  lofty  grower,  and  makes  cxctllent 
planks,  and  flooring  that  is  everialling.  They  fhingle  their  E  ufes 
with  it,  and  ufe  it  in  all  their  buildings.  This  is  the  oxycedrus  of 
Lycia,  which  Vitruvius  deferibes  as  having  it’s  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  cyprefs. 

Cedar,  bajlard,  of  Jamaica,  theobroma,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
polyadelphta  pentandria  clafs,  and  of  which  there  is  but  one  known 
fpecies. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  mort  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  having 
a  trunk  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  middle-fized  man,  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  furrowed  bark,  and  fending  out  many  branches 
towards  the  top.  It  is  propagarfd  by  fe.ds,  w'hich  mult  be  pro¬ 
cured  as  frefh  as  poflible  from  the  place  where  the  tree  grows 
naturally.  They  ftiould  be  fovvn  in  the  fpring  upon  a  good  hot¬ 
bed. 

Cedar  of  Barbadoes,  and  mahogany,  ccdrus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  Tnereare  three  fpecies.  The  fill! 
is  commonly  known  under  the  appellation  of  cedar,  in  the  Britifh 
iflands  of  America,  where  this  tree  grows  naturally,  and  is  one  of 
the  largeft  trees  in  the  country.  The  trunks  ofthefe  trees  are  fo 
large,  that  the  inhabitants  hollow  them  into  boats  and  periaguas,  for 
which  purpofe  they  are  extremely  well  adapted  :  the  wood  being  foft, 
is  cut  with  great  facility  ;  and  being  light,  will  carry  a  great  weight 
in  the  water.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  from  which  the  name  of 
cedar  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is  often  ufed  for  wainfeotting  of 
rooms,  and  to  make  cherts,  becaufe  vermin  do  not  fo  frequently 
breed  in  it,  as  in  many  other  forts  of  wood,  it  having  a  bitter  tafte. 
This  tafte  is  communicated  to  whatever  is  put  into  the  cherts,  efpe- 
ciallywhen  the  wood  is  frefh  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  never  made 
into  cafks,  becaufe  fpirituous  liquors  will  dilfolve  part  of  the  refin, 
and  thereby  acquire  a  very  bitter  talfe. 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  maE  gany,  the  wood  of  which  is  now 
well  known  in  England.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft 
parts  of  America,  growing  plentifully  in  the  iflands  of  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  Htfpaiviola  :  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  on  the 
Bahama  iflands.  In  Cuba  and  Jamaica  there  are  trees  of  a  very 
large  fize,  fo  as  to  cut  into  planks  of  fix  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  rife 
to  a  great  heighth,  nOtwithftanding  they  are  fometimes  found  grow¬ 
ing  on  rocks,  where  there  is  lcaicely  any  earth  for  their  nourifh- 
ment. 

If  the  plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will  make  confiderahle 
progrefs  in  England  ;  fome  are  now  in  Chelfea  garden  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.,  which  are  hut  of  a  (ew  years  growth  from  feeds. 

Cedar  cups,  a  fort  of  wooden  ware  brought  from  the  Well  In¬ 
dies,  and  made  of  baftard-rWtfr  wood. 

CEDILLA,  in  the  French  and  Spanifh  languages,  denotes  a 
fmall  c,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  affixed  a  kind  of  comma,  as  c, 
to  denote  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  like  s. 

CEDRLLA,  in  botany,  a  g  nus  ol  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  including  only  one  fpecies. 

CEDRELATON,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  an  ima¬ 
ginary  tree,  deferibed  by  fome  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the 


cedar  and  fir. 


i  or  refin  which  iffues  frdm 


rves  dead  bodies,  by  drying  and  conluming  tupernuous  tnouture 
ithout  damaging  the  folid  parts;  and  pntnfies  the  foft  and  tender 
parts  of  living  bodies,  without  exciting  any  pain. 

CEDRINUM,  cedar  wine,  whofe  qualities  are  faid  to  be  heat¬ 
ing,  dimetic,  and  gently  aflringent.  . 

Gb  GIN  US,  among  afhonorners,  is  a  fixed  (tar  of  the  third  inag- 


CEG1NUS,  a.  0 
nitude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  (  f  Bootes. 

CEGGLi  I'ES,  or  Tecoi  ithos,  the  lapis  judaicus. 
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CEILING,  or  Cielinc,  in  architecture',  the  upper  part  or 
roof  of  a  room,  being  a  lay  or  covering  of  plail’ter  over  laths,  nailed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  joifts  which  bear  the  floor  of  the  upper  room, 
or  on  joifts  put  up  for  that  purpofe,  where  there  is  no  upper  room  ; 
hence  called  ceiling  jojfls. 

Tliefe  plaiftered  ceilings  are  much  ufed  in  England,  more  than  in 
any  other  country  :  nor  are  they  without  their  advantages,  as  they 
make  the  room  lightfome,  are  good  in  cafe  of  fire,  flop  the  pallage 
of  the  dull,  leflen  the  noife  over-head,  breed  lefs  vermin,  and,  in 
fummer,  make  the  air  cooler.  / 

Ceiling^  in  the  fea-language,  the  infide  planks  of  a  (hip. 

CEIMELIA,  choice  or  precious  pieces  of  furniture,  ornaments, 
See.  referved  or  laid  tip  for  extraordinary  occafions  and  ufes,  or  as 
valuable  curiofities. 

CEIMELI ARCHIUM,  a  repofitory  for  preferving  ceimelia. 

CEIMELIOPH 1LAX,  or  Ceimeliarcha,  the  keeper  or  cu¬ 
rator  of  a  collection  of  ceimelia. 

CEIXUPEIKA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fi(h  caught  in  the  American 
feas,  and  elteemed  a  very  fine  and  delicate  one,  though  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  lize.  It  grows  to  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  and  to  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man’s  body:  but  it  is  chiefly  eaten  while  young.  It’s  head  is 
flatted,  and  body  long. 

CELANDINE,  cbclidonium,  in  botany,  the  yellow  horned  poppy. 
The  corolla  conlilts  of  fmr  roundifh,  plane,  patent  petals, 
large  and  narrow  at  the  bafe  :  the  fruit  L  a  cylindric  pod,  formed  of 
two  valves,  and  containing  only  one  _eli  :  the  feeds  are  numerous, 
oval,  and  fmooth :  the  receptacle  is  linear,  between  the  valves,  in 
form  of  a  future,  and  not  opening.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  polyandries 
monogynia  clafs. 

This  plant  abounds  with  a  (harp,  acrid  fait,  which  makes  it  de- 
terfive,  and  is  therefore  particularly  recommended  in  the  jaundice, 
and  in  all  other  oblfruClions  and  diimders  of  the  vif'cera.  Thejuice 
is  alfo  efieemed  for  taking  films,  clouds,  and  fpecks  off  the 
eyes. 

CELAN1  ES,  a  term  in  logic,  applied  by  the  Peripatetics  to  the 
Galenical  fvllogifm,  o  herwife  called  calentes. 

CELARENT,  in  lo.-'c,  a  mode  of  fy'logifm,  wherein  the  major 
and  conciu'ion  are  umverfal  negative  piopolitions,  and  the  minor  an 
univerfal  affirmative.  As, 


CE 
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No  man  that  is  a  hypocrite  can  be  laved  : 

Every  man  who  with  his  lips  only  tries  Lord,  Lord,  is  a 
hypocrite : 

rent  Therefore,  no  man  who  with  his  lips  only  cries,  Lord, 
Lord,  can  be  faved;  , 

CELE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  demotes  a  tumour,  but  particularly 
that  proceeding  Irom  a, rupture  or  he ma. 

CELEBATE,  or  Celibacy,  the  Itate  of  a  perfon  who  lives  out 
of  marriage. 

The  celibate  of  the  clergy,  which  is  flill  rigoroufly  kppt  up  among 
the  Romanifb,  is  of  a  pretty  ancient  (landing.  It  was  firft  propofed 
by  the  counci*  of  Nice,  but  without  p.dfing;  it  was,  however,  in- fume 
meafure,  admitted  by  the  weftern  c.ouim.  Is  of  Elvira,  Arles,  Tours, 
&c.  and  enjoined  by  the  thirty-third  carn>n  of  the  council  of  Elvira, 
though  it  docs  not  appearthat  ltwas  either  genei  a'ly  or  iigor>'ufly  ob- 
ferved.  .  Such  among  ttie  prielts  as  piqued  rhtnrfelves  on  the  faculty 
of  continence,  took  the  hint  ;  infomuch  that,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
•fourth  century,  theie  were  tew  but  made  a  profeffion  of  a  voluntary 
celibate.  Syiicms  ithied  a  dei  ree  in  "^8^,  obliging  ad  prielts  and  dea¬ 
cons  to  oblerve  celibacy:  and  it  was  foqn  atterwards  enjoined  by  the 
fynods  ot  each  pa  ticular  nation,  and  obfet  ved  in  moll  of  the  weftern 
churches.  In  44L  the  conn,  i  of  Orange  ordered,,  thofe  to  be  de- 
pofed  who  did  not  abftam  from  th-  ir  wives  ;  an  1  Leo  the  Great,  in 
a  letter  written  about  the  year  442,  extended  the  law  of  celibacy, 
which  was  confined  by  the  decree  ot  this  council  to  deacons,  and  by 
the  letter  of  Sy  rictus  to  d  icons  and  prefbyters,  to  fub-deacons  like- 
wife:  but  it  vva-  Gregi  ry  the  Great,  in  591,  who  firft  brought  ec- 
elefiaft'cs  to  aumit  the  celibate  us  a  law.  In  the  council  of  I  rent,  it 
was  propofed  to  let  the  clergy  at  liberty  again  from  the'  yoke  of  cele- 
bate ;  and  this  was  even  made  an  article  of  the  Interim  of  Charles 
V.  but  the  pope  could  not  be  brought  into  it 

The  obligation  of  celibacy  was  firft  impofed  on  the  clergy  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Henry  I.  under  the  influence  of  pope  Calixtus  Ij.  and  the 
archbiihop  Anfelm. 

The  ancient  Romans  ufed  ail  means  imaginable  to  difeouragteirr- 
libacy.  Nothing  was  more  ulual  than  for  the  cenfors  to  impofe  a 
fine  on  old  bachelors  ;  and  by  the  Lex 'Julia  all'  perfons  of  (ullage 
were  obliged  to  marry.  ° 

CELEBES,  in  antiquity,  a  body,  or  regiment,  of  guards  of  the 
ancient  Roman  kings,  eftablifhed  by  Romulud ;  confiding  of  three 
hundred  youths,  chofen  from  the  bell  families  of  Rome,  and  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  fuffrages  ot  the  curiae  of  the  people,  each  of  which  furrrifh- 
.  eel  ten. 

The  name  comes  from  celer,  quick,  ready  ;  and  was  given  them, 
becaule  of  their  promptnels  to  obey  the  king. 

The  celer  es  always  attended  near  the  king’s  perfon,  to  guard  him, 
to  be  ready  to  carry  his  orders,  and  to  execute  them.  In  war,  they 
made  the  van  guard  in  the  engagement,  which  they  always  began 
hid  ;  in  retreats,  they  made  the  rear-guard. 

CELERINUS,  in  ichthyology,  aname  given  by  fome  to  the 
pilchard,  called  by  others  chalch  and  apua  membras. 

Ckler^usIs  alfo  applied-  to  the  common  herring. 

t  •  ir^iH  ^  ’  in  m?chanics,  the  fwiftnefs  of  any  body  in  motion. 
Itts  alio  defined  t0  be  an  affedlion  of  motion,  by  which  any  move- 
ab*e  body  runs  through  a  given  fpace  in  a  given  .time.  . 

r  r  I  •Y,r°r  Celep-L  apiu>n,  ill  botany,  a  well-known-plant, 
much  ufe  1  in  fonps  and  for  other  culinary  purpofes,  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  .(hould  be  fown  atf  two  or  three  different  times.  The 
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fird  (owing  maybe  in  March, on  a  gentle  hot- bed,  the  next  in  Aoul 
and  the  laft  fowiiig  in  May.  When  the  plant-  of  the  fii ft  fowin-.r 
are  of  fufficie.nt  fize  to  prick  out,  Erne  beds  of  rich  earth  fhonld  be 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Here  they  may  continue  until  .  IvLy  or 
June,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  trenches,  (well  prepared 
with  rotten  clung)  where  they  are  to  perfedl  the.mfel.ves  for  ufe  • 
thefe  trenches. ihould  be  made  about  three  feet  aliinder,  and  as  the' 
plants  advance  in  height,  the  earth  (hould  be  carefully  laid  tip -uMinff 
them  at  different  times,  in  dry  weather,  in  order  to  whiten  and^nake 
them  more  tender,  obferving  not  to  c over,  their  hearts'.  Tfiofe  of 
latter  fowiiig  are  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner,  alfo. wir.tr  for 
the  different  time. 

Tlie  bed  method  to  fave  the  Led  of  celery,  is  to-make  choice  of 
fome  long  good  roots  of  the  upright  celery,  which  have  not, been  too 
much  blanched,  and  plar.t  them  out,  at  about  a  foot  afuiider,  in  a 
moid  foil,  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  w  hen  they  run  up  to  feed,  keep 
them  fup ported  with  flakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down  with 
the  wind  ;  and  in  July,  when  the  feed  begins  to  be  formed,  if  the 
feafon  (hould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  water  to 
the  plants,  which  will  greatly  help  their  producing  good  feeds.  In 
Auguft  thefe  feeds  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time  it  Ihould  be  cut,  in  a 
dry  time,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry  ;  then  beat  out  the 
feeds,  and  prelerw?  it  in  bags  for  life. 

Tlv?  qualities  of  celery  agree  with  thofeof  smallage  and  pars¬ 
ley  :  which  fee. 
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Celery,  wild,  opium  antarBicum ,  is  like  the  garden  celery  in  the 
colour  and  difpofitiori  of  the  flowers,  but  the  leaves  are  of  a  deeper 
green.  The  talfe  is  between  that  of  celery  and  parfley.  It  is  a  very 
tdeful  ingredient  in  the  foup  for  feamen,  on  account  of  it’s  anti- 
f  orbutic  quality. 

CELESriNS,  an  order  of  religious,  reformed  from  the  Barnar- 
dins  by  pope  Celeiline  V.  Their  rules  are  divided  into  three  parrs  ; 
the  firft  of  the  provincial  chapters,  and  the  elections  of  fuperiors; 
the  fecoud  contains  the  regular  obfervations ;  and  the  third  the  vili- 
tation  and  correction  of  the  monks. 

The  celejlins  rife  two  hours  after  midnight  to  fay  matins  ;  they  eat 
no  flefh  at' any  time  except  when  they  are  fick  :  they  fad  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  am!  Friday  to  the  feaft  of  the  exaltation  ot  the  Holy  Crofs, 
and  from  that  feaft  to  Eafter,  every  day. 

CELETES,  or  CeleTiE,  in  antiquity,  tingle  or  faddle  horfes; 
the  word  alfo  implies  cavaliers  or  horfemen. 

CELEUSMA,  the  cry  or  (hunt  whereby  fe3men  anciently  ani¬ 
mated  each  other  to  their  work  of  rowing.  i 

CeleOsma  was  alfo  a  kind  of  a  Eng  rehearfed  or  played  by  the 
mailer,  or  others,  to  direft  the  ftrokes  and  movements  of  the  mari¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  to  excite  them  to  labour.  It  alfo  denoted  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  vintagers,  and  the  fhbuts  of  the  conquerors  over  the 
vanquifhed.  in  proiefs  ot  time  the  Chriftians  lung  hymns  and 
plalms  in  veffels,  by  way  of  celeufma,  in  which  the  words  amen  and 
hallelujah  were  fn  quently.  repeated. 

CELEUSTES,  the  boatfwainor  officer  appointed  among  the  an¬ 
cients  to  give  the  rowers  the  flgnal  when  they  were  to  pull,  and 
when  to  flop.  See  the  article  Celeusma. 

CELIDOGRAPHY,  a  defeription  of  the  fpots  vifible  in  the  faces 
of  the  fun  or  planets  ;  we  have  a  treatifeunder  this  title  by  Bianchini. 

CELIMIA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  the  modern 
Grerks  to  the  calahiine,  or  la'fis  calaminaris. 

CELL,  cello,  in  antiquity,  from  c'elare,  to  conceal,  was  a  place  or 
apartment  under-ground,  and  arched,  in  which  were  flored  up  wine, 
honey,  wheat,  arid  the  like  ;  whence  it  was  peculiarly  denominated 
fella  vinaria ,  ol'ena,  mellaria, penarja,  &c. 

Cel  la  alfo  denoted  the  lodge  or  habitation  of  a  common  woman 
or  proflitute,  as  being  underground  ;  hence  alfo  denominated  fornix. 

Intravit  calidum  veteri  cent  one  lupanar, 

Et  cel  lam  vacuam.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  ver.  I2r. 

y  The  names  of  the  whores  were  written  on  the  doors  of  their  fe- 
veral  celts  :  which  explains  the  meaning  of  mjeripta  cella,  in  Martial, 
lib.  xi  ep.  46. 

Cella  Jikewife  flgnified  the  bed-chambers  of  domeftics  and  fer- 
vants  probably  as  being  low  and  narrow.  .  , 

Cella  alfo  denoted  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  bath.  The  three 
principal  were  called  frigidaria,  tepidaria,  and  caldaria.  There  was 
alfo  a  fourth,  called  cella  ajja,  and fudatoria. 

Cella  qllo  denoted  theinmoft  and  moft  retired  parts  of  the  tem¬ 
ples,  wherein  they  preftrved  the  images  of  the  gods,  to  whom  the- 
edifices  were  confecrated.  In  the  Roman  capital,  the  micldlemoft 
cello  was  (acred  to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  right  hand  to  Minerva,  and 
that  on  the  lefftojuno. 

Cell  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lefs  or  fuhordinate  fort  of  monaftery,  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  great  one,  by  which  it  was  erected,  and  continues  dill 
to  be  governed..  The  great  abbies  in  England  had  moll  of  them 
cells  in  places  diftant  from  the  mother-abbey,  to  which  (hey  were 
accountable,  and  from  which  they  received  their  Xupcriors. 

CELLAR,  cellarium ,  in  ancient  writings,  the  fame  with  cella, 
which  lee.  Cella  differed  from  ptnus,  as  the  former  was  only  a  ltore- 
houfe  tocontain  provilions  lor  a  few  days,  the  latter  tor  a  long  time. 

Cellarium  likewife  fignilied  an  allowance  of  bread,  wine, oil, 
or  other  provifion,  furnifhed  out  of  the  cella  to  the  ufe  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province,  and  his  officers,  See. 

Cellar,  in  modern  buildings,  the  lowed  room  in  a  houfe,  the 
cieliug  of  which  is  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
houfe  (lands,  or  at  moft  but  very  little  higher. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  fays,  that  cellars,  unlefs  the  whole  houfe  be  cel¬ 
lared,  ought  to  be  (ituatedon  the  north  fide  of  the  houfe,  as  (landing 
in  need  of  a  cool  anft  frefh  air. 

CELLARER,  cellerarius,  or  cellarius,  an  officer  in  monafteries,  to 
whom  belong  the  care  and  procurement  of  provilions  for  the  convent. 
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The  cellerarius  was  a  great  man  in  a  convent.  He  was  to  fee  his 
lord’s  corn  got  in,  and  laid  up  in  granaries;  and  his  appointment 
confided  in  a  certain  proportion  thereof,  ufually  fixed  at  a  thirteenth 
pjrt  of  the  whole  ;  together  with  a  furred  gown. 

Cellarer  was  like  wife  an  officer  in  chapters,  who  diftributed 
bread,  wine,  and  money  to  canons,  on  account  of  their  attendance  in 
the  choir. 

CELLEPOR A,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogam'ia  litbophytorum  clafs, ex¬ 
cavated  with  oblong  cellules. 

CELLITES,  an  order  of  religious,  founded  at  Antwerp  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  whofe  patron  was  Alexius,  a  Ro¬ 
man:  the  word  implies,  people  inhabiting  in  cells.  See  the  article 
Lollards. 

CELLS,  cella,  little  apartments  or  chambers,  wherein  the  ancient 
monks,  folitaries,  and  hermits,  lived  in  retirement. 

The  dormitory  is  frequently  divided  into  fo  many  cells.  The  Car- 
.thufinns  have  each  a  feparate  houfe,  which  lerves  them  as  a  cell. 

The  hall  wherein  the  Roman  conclave  is  held  is  divided  by  partitions 
into  divers  cells ,  for  the  leveral  cardinals  to  lodge  in. 

Cells,  in  anatomy,  are  little  bags,  or  bladoers,  where  fluids,  or 
other  matters,  are  lodged  ;  called  all'o  loculi ,  cellulcr,  &c. 

Cells  are  alfo  the  little  dwifions,  or  apartments,  in  honey-combs, 
where  honey,  young  bees,  &c.  are  diilnbuted  :  thefe  are  always  re- 
gular  hexagons.  ( 

Cells  of  plants,  in  botany,  are  thofe  partitions  or  hollow  parts 
in  the  hufks  or  pods  of  plants,  wherein  the  feed  is  Edged. 

CELLUL M  adipofec ,  in  anatomy,  the  loculi,  or  little  cells,  where¬ 
in  the  fat  of  bodies  in  good  habit  is  contained. 

_  Thefe  are  co-extended  with  the  fkin  itfelf,  except  on  the  forehead, 

■the  eye-lids,  penis,  and  ferotum.  In  emaciated  bodies,  thefe  cells,  be¬ 
ing  unfurnilhed  of  their  fat,  appear  like  a  kind  of  flaccid,  traniparent 
membrane.  The  cellular  membrane  is  reticular  and  adipofe.  See 
Adeps  and  Adiposus. 

Cellule,  in  the  colon,  a  fort  of  fpaces,  wherein  the  excrements 
remain  fome  time  before  they  are  voidey!. 

CELLULANUS,  a  monk  inhabitant,  a  refident  in  a  cell. 
CELLULAR,  or  Cellulose,  the  fecond  coat  ot  the  inteftines, 
in  which  fat  is  often  found.  Wharton  mentions  a  cellulo/e  coat  in  the 
mefentery;  and  Heifter  thinks  a  celluloje  coat  may  be  added  to  the 
three  coats  in  the  human  bladder.  i 

CELOSIA,  in  botany,  amaranth,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mo- 
tiogynta  clafs  ;  the  flower  of  which  confilts  ot  four  lanceolated,  acu-  j 
minated,  ereft,  rigid,  and  permanent  petals  ;  the  fruit  is  a  globofe  1 
capfule,  fnrroundcd  with  a  corolla;  one  cell  opening  horizomally,  I 
and  containing  feveral  roundifh,  emarginated  feeds.  "I  here  are  three 

fpecies.  . 

CELSI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermta  clafs  ; 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  with  a  plain  limb,  and  roundifh  ; 
fegments  :  the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  capfule,  comprefled  at  the  top,  acu-  ( 
minated,  adhering  to  the  cup,  with  two.  cells  containing  feveral  1 
fmall  angulated  feeds.  We  know  but  one  fpecies  of  this  plant,  a 

.native  of  Armenia.  ,  _  I 

CELTES,  jn  ancient  hiflory,  is  applied  to  the  Gaulic  philolo-  1 
phers,  and  thofe  which  in  early  times  fiouriffied  in  other  parts  of  1 

Europe.  .  ,  ! 

The  hiflory  of  the  Celtic  philofophy  affords  nothing  certain;  nor  is 
the  obfeurity  in  which  it  is  involved  to  he  wondered  at,  confidering  j 
it’s  great  antiquity.  Extrafts  from  the  Edda,  a  coiu  fe  of  poetry  for  1 
the  inftruftion  of  the  Iceland  youth,  and  fa  id  to  contain  the  Celtic 
mythology,  have  been  lately  publifhed.  See  the  article  Druids. 

CEMETERY,  ccemeterium,  a  dormitory,  or  facred  place  fet  apart  : 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  the  early  ages,  the  chriftians,  held  their 
allemblies  in  the  cemetaries,  as  we  learn  from  Eufebius  and  1  ertul- 
lian  ;  the  latter  of  whom  calls  thofe  cemeteries ,  where  they  met  to 

pray,  area.  •  •  •  r->c  -a*  ; 

The  heathen  writers  frequently  upbraid  the  primitive  E-hnitians 

Tor  their  meetings  in  cemeteries,  as  if  they  ferved  other  purpofes  be-  1 
lides  thofe  of  religion.  The  council  of  Elvira  prohibited  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  tapers  lighted  in  ccemeteria,  during  the  day  time  ;  and.  by  an¬ 
other  canon,  the  women  from  palling  the  night  watching  in  came. 

teria.  %  .  T  , 

The  praftice  of  confecrating  cemeteries  is  of  fome  antiquity  :  the 
biffiop  walked  round  it  in  proceffion,  with  the  crazier,  or  pafloral 
ftaff,  in  his  hand,  the  holy  water-pot  being  carried  before,  out  of 
which  afperfions  were  made.  ...  f 

CENCHRAMIDIA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the  clusia  ot 

■Linnaeus.  . 

'  CENCHRAMUS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  by  which  Bellomus 

calls  the  emberiza  alba,  or  bunting.  a 

CENCHR1S,  in  zoology,  a  name  applied  by  authors  to  the  kel- 
trel,  windhover,  or  flannel,  a  fpecies. of  hawk,  with  long  wings  :  it 

is  alfo  called  tinnunculus.  . 

Cenchris  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent  ;  fo  called  be- 
caufe  of  it’s  fmall  fpots,  which  refembkd  the  feeds  of  millet.  It 
grows  to  five  feet,  *r  more,  in  length,  and  is  confidently  thick  and 
, large,  and  grows  verv  taper  at  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  gre.en.ffi  yeilow 
colour,  and  is  yellowifti  towards  the  belly.  It  is  found  in  the  lflands  * 
of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  Lemnos  and  Samos. 

CENCHRUS,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  polygumia  monoecia  clafs  ;  called  by  M\chdi.panica- 
- Jhella .  Thefe  are  two  flowers;  the  one  male  the  other  herma¬ 
phrodite;  the  proper  flower  is  Angle,  with  two  lanceolated,  acumt- 
.  Sated,  concave  valves  ;  .here  is  no  pericarp.um,  and  but  one  roundifh 

VeNCOATEL,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  coluber,  with  220 feuta 
on  the  abdomen. 

CENEGILD,  an  expiatory  mnlft,  that  was  formerly  paid  to  the 
kindred  of  the  deceafed,  by  one  who  (tilled  another. 

CENEON  TLA  I  O  i  i ,  in  ornithology,  an  American  bird  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  different  modulations  of  it’s  voice,  and  excelling  even 
the  nightingale  in  melody.  See  the  article  Avis  polyglotta. 

.  CENNING,  or  Kenninga,  in  our  old  law,  fignihes  notice 
given  by  the  buyer  to  him  ot  whom  he  had  bought,  that  the  thing 
purchafed  w-as  claimed  by  another,  thaT  he  might  appear  and  avow 
or  vvairant  his  bargain. 

CENO  EAPrl,  utvoTatyiov,  in  antiquity,  a  monument. erefted  in 
honour  of  the  (lead,  but  not  containing  any  of  their  lemains.  Of 
thefe  there  were  two  forts,  one  erefted  for  fuch  perfons  as  hail  been 
honoured  with  funeral  rites  in  another  place;  and  the  fecond  fort, 
for  thofe  that  had  never  obtained  a  juft  funeral. 

The  iign  whereby  honorary  fepulchres  were  diftinguiffied  from 
others,  was  commonly  the  wreck  of  a  ffiip,  to  denote  the  deceafeof 
the  pe  fon  in  fome  foreign  country. 

CENO  I  ZQUI,  an  American  bird,  called  alfo  avis evocatrix  nivis, 
as  being  always  clamorous  before  a  fall  of  fnow  :  it’s  head  is  black, 
and  the  reft  of  the  body  beautiluily  variegated  with  white,  grey,  yel¬ 
low,  and  black.  By  twilling  it’s  head  about  without  moving  the 
body,  it  eafily  fees  ev.  ry  way  round  it. 

CENSAL,  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  denotes  a  regular  and  efta- 
bliihed  broker,  in  matters  of  commerce. 

CENSER,  a  facred  inftrument  made  ufe  of  in  the  religious  rites 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  a  vale,  containing  incenfe  to  be  ufed  in  fa- 
criflcing  to  the  gods.  There  is  the  reprefentation  of  one  in  Mont- 
faucon’s  antiquities,  under  the  figure  of  a  (hallow  cup  with  a  lid  to  it, 
and  chains  running  through  fmall  handles.  Cenfers  were  likewife  in 
ufe  among  the  Jews,  as  we  find  in  1  Kings  vii.  50.  “  Solomon, 

when  he  prepared  .furniture  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  among 
other  things  made  cenfers  of  pve  gold.”  Jofephus  fays,  Solomon 
made  20,000  gold  cenjcrs  for  the  einple,  to  offer  perfumes  in,  and 
50,000  others  to  carry  .fire  in.  The  cenfer  is  alfo  ufed  in  Romiffi 
churches. 

Censer,  the  fame  with  ara  ;  which  fee. 

CENSIO,  in  antiquity,  the  aft  or  office  of  the  censor. 

Censio  hajlaria,  a  puniffiment  inflifted  on  a  Roman  foldier  for 
fome  offence,  as  lazinefs  or  luxury,  whereby  his  hafla  or  fpear  was 
taken  from  him,  and  confequently  his  wages,  and  hopes  ot  prefer¬ 
ment  flopped. 

CENSITUS,  a  perfon  cenfed,  or  entered  in  the  cenfual  tables. 
See  the  article  Census. 

In  an  ancient  monument  found  at  Ancyra,  containing  the  aftions 
of  the  emperor  Oftavius,  we  read,  , 

ffuo  liflro  civium  Romanorum 

Cerfita  funt  capita  qnadragies 

Centum  miili.a  iff  Jexaginta  tria. 

Censitus  is  alfo  ufed  in  ihe  civil  law  fora  fervile  fort  of  tenant, 
who  pays  capitation  to  hi'  lord  lor  the  land  he  holds  of  him,  and  is 
entered  a?  fuch  in  the  lord’s  rent-roll. 

CENSOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  magiftrate,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  reform  the  manners,  and  to  value  the  eftates  of.  the 
people. 

There  were  two  cenfors  firft  created  in  the  3  nth  year  of  Rome, 
upon  the  fenate’s  obl.erving  that  the  confuls  were  generally  fo  much 
taken  up  in  military  aftions,  as  to  have  no  leifure  to  attend  to  private 
affairs.  At  firft  they  were  chofen  out  of  the  fenate,  but,  a  hey  the 
Plebeians  had  got  the  confulate  open  to  them,  they  foon  arrived  at 
the  cenforffiip.  The, cenfors  degraded  fenators  Vipon  occafion,  made 
the  princeps  fenatus,  mfpeft^d  the  management  of  private  lamilies  re¬ 
lating  to  education.and  expence  ;  and,  in  fhort,  had  authority  to  re¬ 
primand  andcorreft  any  irregularity  ;  and  to  takeca#'  that  perfons, 
both  in  public  and  private  capacity,  behaved  themfely.es  in  a  becoming 
manner,  Cicero  reduces  their  tunftions  to. the  (numbering  of  the 

1  people,  the  condition  and  reformation  of  manners;  the  eftimating 
the  effefts  of  each  citizen,  the  proportioning  ot  taxes,  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  tribute,  the  excluhon  from  the  temples,  and  the  cam  of 

the  public  places.  ■  .  ...  ■  .  , 

The  office,  was  fo  conGderable,  that  none  afpired  to  it  till  they  had 
palled  all  the  reft ;  fo  that  it  was  looked  on  as  furprifmg,  that  Crallus 
fhould  be  admitted  cenfor,  without  having  been  either  canful  or 
prXtor.  It  was  held  at  firft  for  five  years  ;  but  Mamercus  Atmlius 
Shortened  the  term  to  eighteen  months,  _ 

Mter  the  cenfors  wcreelefted  in  the  comitia  cenfurtaha,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  CaoitoJ,  .where  they  took  an  oath  not  to  manage, either 
by  favour  or  diiaffe&iun,  but  to  aft  equitably  and  impartially  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  administration:  and  notwithltau,ding 
their  great  authority,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their 
management  to  the  tribunes  and  ccdiles  curulcs.  In  proceis  ot  time, 

1  the  dignity  of  this  office  dwindled  very  much  ;  under  the  emperors  it 
;  funk  to  nothing,  as  their  majefties  engrofTed  all  the  branches  of  that 
jurifdift  ion.  'f’he  republic  of  Venice  ha'  at  this  day  a  cenfor  ot  man¬ 
ner?  of  their  people,  whofe  office  lafls  fix  mpnijis.  •  . 

Censors  of  books  are  a  body  of  doftors  or  others  eftab  . flied  m 
divers' coiintties  to  examine  all  books  before  they  go  to  1  .e  pre  s, 
and  to  fee  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  faith  and  good  man¬ 
ners.  In  England,  we  had  formerly  an  officer  of  this  kind,  under 
the  title  of  Jicenfcr  of  the prefs  ;  buH.nce  the  Revolution  the  prefshas 
been  open.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Baris  claim  the  prnnefee 

°f  CENSORIAL,  relating  to  the  office  of  cenfor. 

f  Censorial  law,  that  palled  or  cnafttd  by  the  cenfors. 

!  Censorial  man,  one  wild  has  home  me  dignity,  anti,  ferved  the 

office  of  cenfor.  Censorial, 
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Censorial  note,  was  a  mark  of  reprobation,  anciently  affixed  to 
thofe  paflages  of  a  book  or  writing  which  the  critic  difapproved  or 
condemned. 

CENSUAL  books,  thofe  wherein  the  cenfus  were  entered. 

CensUales,  the  clerk  or  public  fcribes  who  wrote  the  finfu&l 
bocks. 

CENSURE,  a  judgment  which  condemns  fome  book,  perfon,  or 
aflion,  or  more  particularly  a  reprimand  from  a  fuperior. 

Censures,  eccleftajlical,  are  the  public  menaces  which  the  church 
makes,  or  pains  and  penalties  incurred  by  difobeying  what  fhe  en¬ 
joins  ;  ftich  as  interdiction,  excommunication*  &c.  Ecclefiaffical 
cenfures  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  dc jure-,  by  law ;  the  other  de fadlo, 
by  fentence. 

Censure,  isacuffom  in  feveral  manors  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
by  which  all  refidents  above  the  age  of  fixteen,  are  cited  to  fwear 
fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to  pay  2 d.  per  poll,  and  one  penny  yearly  after 
for  ever.  The  perfons  thus  fworn  are  called  cenfors . 

CENSUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  authentic  declaration, 
made  by  the  feveral  fubjedts  of  the  empire,  of  their  refpedtive 
names  and  places  of  abode,  before  proper  magiflrates  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  called  cenfors,  and  in  the  provinces  cenfitors,  by  whom 
the  fame  were  regiftered. 

This  declaration  was  accompanied  with  a  catalogue  or  enumera¬ 
tion,  in  writing,  of  all  the  eftates,  lands,  and  inheritances  they  pof- 
feiTed  ;  their  quantity,  quality,  place,  wives,  children*  tenants,  do- 
meffics,  (laves,  &c. 

This  cenfus  was  inftituted  by  king  Servius,  and  was  held  every 
five  years,  it  was  of  great  ferVice  to  the  republic,  becaufe  by  means 
of  it  they  difcbvered  the  number  of  citizens,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  the  money  they  could  afford  for  the  expence  of  a  war. 
It  wr-nt  through  all  ranks  < if  puople,  though  under  different  names  ; 
that  ,f  the  common  people  wa<  called  cenfus ;  that  of  the  knights 
cenfus  recenfto,  recognitio  ;  that  of  the  (enators  ledtio,  relediio. 

The  cenjus ,  whiih  intitled  one  to  the  dignity  of  a  knight,  was 
4.00,000  lefterces  ;  that  of  a  fenator  was  double  that  futn.  In  the 
Voconian  law,  cenfus  is  ufed  for  a  man,  whofe  eftate  in  the  cenfors 
books  is  Valued  at  100,000  fHterces. 

Census  likewife  fig  tfied  the  book  orregifter,  wherein  the  pro- 
feflions  of  the  people  were  entered. 

Census  aKo  denotes  a  man’s  whole  fiibftance  or  eftate. 

Ceusxjs fenatorlus,  the  patrimony  of  a  fenator;  which  was  en¬ 
larged.  under  AiiKiiftus,  to  1,200,000  fefterces. 

Census  equefler ,  the  eftate  or  patrimony  of  a  knight,  qualify¬ 
ing  a  perfon  for  that  order. 

Census  alfo  denoted  a  perfon  worth  100.000  fefterces,  and  en¬ 
tered  as  fuch  in  the  cenfual  tables.  No  cenfus  was  allowed,  by  the 
Voconian  law,  to  give  by  his  will  to  a  woman  above  a  fourth  part 
of  what  he  was  worth. 

Census  alfo  implied  a  capitation  tax  impofed  on  perfons. 

Census  datninitatus,  in  lower  age  writers,  a  rent  due  to  the 
lord. 

Census  duplicatus,  a  double  rent  or  tax  paid  by  vaffals  to  their 
lord  on  extraordinary  or  urgent  occafions. 

Census  ecclefta  Romahee,  an  annual  contribution  voluntarily  paid 
to  the  fee  of  Rome  by  Eur<  pean  princes. 

Census  ftccus,  that  paid  in  money. 

CENT,  in  commerce,  an  abbreviation  of  centum ,  a  hundred, 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  profit  or  lofs  upon  any  commodity. 

Cent,  in  the  trade  of  money,  fignifies  the  benefit,  profit,  or  in- 
tereft  of  any  fum  of  money,  which  is  laid  out  for  improvement. 
Thus,  money  is  worth  4  or  5  per  cent,  upon  exchange. 

Cent  alfo  relates  to  the  draughts  or  remittances  of  money  made 
from  one  place  to  another.  Thus  we  fay,  it  will  coft  2}  per  cent. 
to  remit  money  to  fuch  a  city. 

CENTAURIUM  minerale ,  among  chemifls,  the  panacea  of 
antimony,  called  by  Glauber purgans  umverfale.  u 

CENTAUROlDES,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  with  gratiola. 

CENTAURS,  a  kind  of  fabulous  monfters,  half  men,  half 
horfes.  The  Thelfalians,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  breaking 
horfes,  appearing  on  horfeback  to  make  only  one  body  with  the 
animal  on  which  they  rode,  gave  rife  to  the  fidtion  of  hippocentaug. 
Georg,  lib.  iii.  ver.  1 15. 

CENTAURUS,  Centaur,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifpere,  commonly  joined  with  the  wolf,  and  called 
centaurus  cum  lupo.  Refer  to  the  Syftem  of  Astronomy,  p.  253, 
col.  2. 

CE N T A U R Y, //><> greater,  in  botany,  knapweed, ^-bottle, 
&c.  It  is  a  large  plant,  with  leaves,  compofed  of  oblong,  ferrated 
fegments,  fet  in  pairs  on  the  middle  rib,  edged  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces  with  a  ferrated  margin  ;  the  ftalk  divides  towards  the  upper 
part  into  feveral  branches,  which  bear  on  their  tops  round,  loft, 
fcaly  heads,  from  which  come  forth  blui(h  flofculi,  followed  by 
down,  inclofing  the  feeds.  This  plant  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifc-d  with  us  in  gardens.  It  is  a 
genus  of  the  fyngenejia  polygamia fruflanea  clafs. 

The  root  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  efteemed  vulnerary  and 
aftringent ;  and  are  given  in  infufion,  in  dyfenteries,  proluvia  of 
the  menles,  and  hemorrhages  of  all  kinds.  The  common  people 
in  France  ufe  the  root  as  a  remedy  for  bruifes,  and  for  difl'olviilg 
coagulated  blood.  Schroder  tells  us,  it  is  of  exc«llent  ufe  in  diftem- 
peratures  of  the  liver,  and  in  obftrudtions  of  the  meferaic  glands : 
he  prefcribes  the  root  in  powder. 

Centaury,  theleffer,  is  a  fmall  and  low  plant,  with  three  ribbed, 
fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  the  ltalks ;  which  divide  to¬ 
wards  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  umbel-like  cluflers  of 
bright  red,  fnnncl-ftiaped  flowers,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  little  oblong  caplules,  full  of  very  fmall  feeds.  It  is  an¬ 


nual,  gi'ows  wild  in  dry  paftures,  and  among  corn.  It  flowers  in. 
July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  are  ftrong  bitters,  having  fcarcely  any  fmell 
or  flavour,  and  agree  with  the  gentian  root.  The  feeds  are 
bitter,  but  the  petals  of  the  flowers  and  roots  are  almoft  infipid. 
The  flowery  tops  are  ^chiefly  the  part  that  is  ufetul,  ai  d,  as  a  corro¬ 
borant  ftomachic  bitter,  are  in  much  efteem. 

CEN  TEL  LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  momecia  tetrandriu  clafs; 
having  male  and  female  flowers. 

CENTF.NARIUS,  in  the  middle  age,  an  officer  who  had  the 
government  of  command,  in  a  village  ordivilion,  containing  too 
freemen. 

Centenarius,  or  Centurio,  alfo  denoted  an  officer  who  had 
the  command  of  too  men. 

Centenarius,  in  monafteries,  an  officer  who  had  the  fuperin- 
tendanceof  100  Chunks. 

Centenarius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  worth  100,000  fef¬ 
terces.  Seethe  article  Census. 

CENTER,  or  Centre,  in  geometry,  a  point  equally  remote 
from  the  extremities  of  a  line,  figure,  or  body. 

Center  of  a  baflion,  a  point  in  thffe  middle  of  the  gorge  of  a 
biftion,  whence  the  capital  line  commences,  and  is  generally  at  the 
angle  of  the  inner  polygon. 

Center  of  a  battalion,  the  middle  of  a  battalion,  wheie 
there  is  generally  lei t  a  foot  fquare  for  holding  the  cloutlis  and 
baggage. 

Center  of  a  circle,  a  point  in  the  middle  of  a  circle,  or  cir¬ 
cular  figure,  trom  which  all  lines  cirawn  to  the  circumference  are 
equal. 

Center  of  a  conic fediion,  a  point  wherein  thediameters  interfedt 
each  other.  In  the  elliplis,  this  point  is  within  the  figure,  and,  in 
the  hyperbola,  Without.  , 

Center  of  converjion.  in  mechanics,  a  term  ufed  by  Mr.  Patent. 
It  may  be  explained  thus :  if  a  ftick  be  laid  on  ftagnant  water,  and 
drawn  by  a  thread  fattened  to  it,  fo  that  the  thread  always  makes 
the  fame  angle  with  the  ftick,  viz.  a  right  angle,  the  ftick  will  be 
found  to  turn  on  one  of  the  points,  which  will  be  immoveable,  and 
this  point  is  called  the  point  of  converficn. 

This  eftedt  arifes  from  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  ;  but  the  greater 
queflion  confifts  in  knowing  in  what  point  the  center  of  conver¬ 
sion  is  found.  This  Mr.  Patent  has  calculated  with  a  great  deal  of 
exadlnefs,  and  finds,  it  the  ftick. drawn  by  one  extremity  be  a  (trait 
line  divided  into  twenty  parts,  the  center  of  converfion  will  be 
nearly  on  the  thirteenth,  reckoning  from  the  thread.  If  it  be  not 
a  line,  but  a  furtace  or  folid,  there  will  be  fome  change  in  ’he  fitu- 
ation  of  the  center  of  converfion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  (olid. 

If  ih  lien  of  a  body  fwimming  in  a  fluid,  we  fuppofe  it  laid 
on  a  rough  uneven  plane,  the  refiftance  of  this  plane  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body  will  always  be  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
determine  the  fame  center  of  converfion.  This  refiftance  is  pre- 
cifely  what  we  call  fridtion,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  effedts  of  ma- 
'chirtts. 

Center  of  a  curve  of  the  higher  kind,  the  point  where  two  dia¬ 
meters  concur. 

Center  of  a  dial,  that  point  where  the  axis  of  the  earth  inter- 
fedts  the  plane  of  the  dial  ;  and  therefore  in  dials  that  have  centers , 
it  is  that  point  wherein  all  the  hour  lines  meet  All  dials  have 
centers,  except  fuch  as  have  their  planes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth. 

Center  of  an  cllipfis,  the  point  where  the  tranfverfe  and  conju¬ 
gate  diameter*  imerfedt  each  othef. 

Center  of  theequant,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  a  point  in  the  line 
of  the  aphelion  ;  being  fo  fardittant  from  ill  ocenter  of  the  eccentric, 
towards  the  aphelion,  as  the  fun  is  from  the  center  of  the  eccentric 
towards  the  perihelion. 

Center  of  gravitation  and  attraction.  In  phyfiCs,  that  point  to 
which  the  revolving  planet  or  comet  is  impelled  or^ttradled  by  the 
force  Or  impttus  of  gravity. 

Center,  in  mafonry,  denotes  a  wooden  mould  by  which  to 
turn  an  arch. 

Center  of  gravity,  in  mechanics,  is  a  point  within  a  body, 
through  w  hich,  if  a  plane  pafs,  the  fegments  on  each  fide  will  equi¬ 
ponderate,  i.  e.  neither  of  them  can  move  the  other. 

Hence,  if  the  defeent  of  the  center  of  gravity  be  prevented,  or 
if  the  body  be  fufpended  by  it’s  center  of  gravity,  it  will  continue  at 
reft  in  equilibria ,  in  any  pofition.  The  whole  body  of  gravity  may 
be  conceived  united  inVs  center ;  and  therefore,  in  demonttrations, 
it  is  ufuil  for  the  body  to  fubftitute  the  center. 

Through  the  center  of  gravity  pafies  a  right  line,  called  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  gravity  ;  the  interfedlion,  therefore,  of  two  fuchdiamet 
ters,  determines  th e.  center. 

The  plane,  whereon  the  center  of  gravity  is  placed,  is  called  the 
plane  of  gravity :  fo  that  the  common  interfedtions  of  two  fuch 
planes  determines  the  diameter  of  gravity. 

In  homogeneal  bodies,  which  may  be  divided  leqgthwife  into 
fimilar  and  equal  parts,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the  fame  with  the 
center  of  magnitude.  If,  therefore,  aline  be  bifedted,  the  poult  of 
ledtion  will  be  the  center  of  gravity. 

Common  center  of  gravity  of  two  bodies,  is  a  point  fo  fituated 
in  the  right  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  two  bodies,  as  that,  if 
the  point  be  fufpended,  the  two  bodies  will  equiponderate,  and  reft 
in  any  fituarion.  Thus,  the  point  of  fufpeniion  in  a  common  ba¬ 
lance,  or  m  a  Roman  fteelyard,  where  the  two  weights  equipon¬ 
derate,  is  ttie  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights. 

When  any  number  of  bodies  move  in  right  lines  with  uniform 
motions,  their  common  center  ol  gravity  moves  likewife  in  a  right 
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line  with  an  uniform  motion;  and  the  fum  of  their  motions  elti- 
nrated  in  any  given  direction,  is  precifoly  the  lame  as  if  all  the 
bodies,  in  one  mafs,  were  carried  on  with  the  direction  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  common  center  of  gravity.  Nor  is  the  center  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  any  number  of  bodies  affected  by  their  colhlions  or  adlions 
on  each  other. 

Laws  of  the  center  ot  gravity.- — 11  thq  centers  of  gravity  of  two 
bodies  A  and  B  'Plate  24,  fig.  14,)  bejoined  to  the  right  line  A  B, 
the  diltances  B  C  and  C  A  of  the  common  coder  of  gravity  C,  from 
the  particular  centers  of  gravity  B  and  A,  are  reciprocally  as  the 
weights  B  and  A.  See  this  demonllrated  under  Balance. 

Hence,  if  the  gravities  of  the  bodies  A  and  B  be  equal,  the 
common  center  of  gravity  C  will  be  in  t he  middle  of  the  right  line 
A  B.  Again,  fince  A  :  B:  :  BC:  AC;  it  follows  that  AxAC 
=  BXBC;«1.  ence  it  appears,  that  the  powers  of  equiponderating 
bodies-are  to  be  eftimated  by  the  product  of  the  mafs,  multiplied 
into  the  didance  from  the  center  ol  gravity  ;  which  produft  is  ufu- 
ally  called  the  momentum  of  the  weights. 

Further,  fince  A  :  B :  :  B  C  :  A  C,  A-fB  :  A::  BC-f  AC 
:BC.  Therefore  the  common  center  of  gravity  C,  of  two  bodies, 
will  be  found,  if  the  prodn£t  of  one  weight  A,  into  the  diflance  of 
the  feparate  centers  of  gravity  A  B,  be  divided  by  the  fum  of  the 
weights  A  and  B.  Suppofe,  ex.  gr.  A  =  12,  B  4,  A  B  rrr  24  ; 
therefore  B  C  =  24  X  1 2 -f-  16  rrr  1 8.  If  the  weight  A  be  given, 
and  the  diflance  of  the  particular  centers  of  gravity  A  B,  together 
with  the  common  center  of  gravity  C  ;  the  weight  of  B  will  be 
found  ten  to  A  X  A.  C  -2-  B  C  ;  that  is,  dividing  the  moment  of 
the  given  weight,  by  the  diflance  of  the  weight  required  from  the 
common  center  of  gravity.  Suppofe  A  rcca  1 2,  BC  —  18,  AC 
—  6  ;  then  B  =  6  x  12-2-18—4. 

2.  To  determine  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  feveral  given 
points,  a,  b,  c,  d,  (fig.  14,)  in  the  right  line  AB.  Find  the  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  a  and  b,  which  fuppofe 
in  F  ;  conceive  a  weight  a  b,  applied  in  F  ;  and  in  the  line  F  E, 
find  the  common  center  of  the  weights  a-\-ban&c  ;  which  uppole  in 
G.  Laflly,  in  BG,  fuppofe  a  weight  a  -j-  b  -j-r  applied,  equal  to 
the  two  n\-b  and  c;  and  find  the  common  center  of  gravity  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  weight  d,  which  fuppofe  in  H  ;  this  II  will  be 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  a ,  b,  c,  d.  Ami  in  the 
fame  manner  might  the  eommon  center  of  gravity  of  any  greater 
number  of  bodies  be  found. 

3.  Two  weights  D  and  E  (fig.  15,)  being  fufpended  without 
their  common  center  of  graviiy  in  C,  to  determine  which  of  them 
preponderates,  and  how  much.  Multiply  each  into  it’s  diltance  from 

•  the  center  of  fufpenfion  ;  that  fide  on  which  the  product  is  greatcfl, 
will  preponderate  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  w  ill  be  tne 
quantity  wherewith  it  preponderates. 

Hence,  the  momenta  of  the  weights  D  and  E,  fufpended  without 
the  center  of  gravity,  are  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  weights 
D  and  E,  and  the  diftances  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion.  Hence 
aifo  the  momentum  of  a  weight  fufpended  in  the  very  point  C,  will 
have  no  effect  at  all  in  refpedl  of  the  reft  D,  E. 

4.  To  determine  the  preponderation  where  feveral  bodies  a,  b, 
c  (Jig.  ifi,)  are  fufpended  without  the  common  center  ot  gravity 
in  C.  Multiply  the  weights  c  and  d  into  their  dillances  from  the 
point  of  fufpenfion  C  E  and  C  B  ;  the  fum  will  be  the  momentum 
of  their  weights,  or  the  ponderation  towards  the  right  :  then,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  weights  a  and  h  into  their  diftances  A  C  and  C  D,  the  fum 
will  be  the  ponderation  towards  the  left :  fubtradling,  therefore,  the 
one  from  the  other,  the  remainder  will  be  the  preponderation  required. 

5.  Any  number  of  weights,  a ,  b ,  c,  d,  being  fufpended  with¬ 
out  the  common  center  of  graviiy  in  C,  and  preponderating  to¬ 
wards  the  right  ;  to  determine  the  point  F,  from  whence  the  fum 
of  all  the  weights  being  fufpended,  the  ponderation  fiiall  continue 
the  fame  as  in  their  former  fituation. 

Find  the  momentum  wherewith  the  weights  c  and  d  preponderate 
towards  the  right  ;  fince  the  momentum  of  the  fum  of  the  weights 
to  be  fufpended  in  F  is  to  be  equal  to  it,  the  momentum  now  found 
will  be  the  product  of  CF  into  the  fum  of  the  weights  :  this, 
therefore,  being  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  diflance  C  F,  at  which  the  fum  of  the  weights  is  to  be  fuf¬ 
pended,  that  the  preponderation  may  .continue  the  fame  as  before. 

6.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  in  ?  parallelogram  and  pa¬ 
rallelepiped.  Draw  the  diagonals  A  D  and  E  G  (fig.  17,)  likewife 
C  B  and  H  F  ;  fince  each  diagonal,  A  D  and  C  B,  divides  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  A  C  D  B  into  two  equal  parts,  each  paffes  through  the 
center  of  gravity  ;  cqnfcquently,  the  point  of  interfe&ion  I  mull  be 
the  center  of  uravity  of  the  parallelogram.  In  like  manner,  fince 
both  the  plane  C  B  F  H,  and  A  D  G  E,  divide  the  parallelepiped  into 
two  equal  parts,  each  paffes  through  it’s  center  of  gravity,  fo  that  the 
common  mterfe£Hon  IK  is  the  diameter  of  gravity,  the  middle 

whereof  is  the  center.  . 

After  the  fame  rpanner  may  the  center  of  gravity  be  found  in 
piifms  and  cylinders  ;  it  being  the  middle  point  of  the  right  line 
that  joins  the  center  of  gravity  of  their  oppofite  bafes. 

7.  In  regular  polygons,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the  fame  with  the 
.(eater  of  the  citcumfcribed  parallelogram. 

8.  To  find  the  coder  of  gravity  of  a  cone,  and  a  pyramid. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a  cone,  is  in  its  axis,  At  (jig.  1  •  ) 
If  then  AP=^,  AC  =  u,  CD  =  n  the  periphery  ot  the  bafe 
~p,  and  PN=y,  we  ihall  have,  by  the  well  known  property 

of  circles,  r :  />  : :  y  ;  — -  ==  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  whofe 
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diameter  is  M  N,  which  being  multiplied  by  will  give 
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the  area  of  the  fame  circle.  But,  by  fimilar  triangles,  y 


r  x 


:  r  :  a, 


r-  xz 


therefore  y  —  ,  and  y*  —  - - ;  confcquently  the  area  of  the 


p  r  x7- 


circle,  whofe  radius  is  PN,  becomes  equal  to - ;  and  therefore 


p  r  xi  x 


2  a 2 


2  a 2 


will  be  the  fluxion  ol  the  mafs,  or  of  the  content  of  the 


cone  at  the  term  M  N,  and 


p  r  x*  x 


will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  mo- 


2  a - 


nientum,  whofe  fluent  i 


p  rx‘ 


is 


which  being  divided  by 


p  rx 3 


8  a2  6  a- 

p  r  x2x 

fluent  of— - ,  the  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  will  give  ^  x  ze=z  -J 


the 


AP, 


2  a 2 


;  the  fluent  of  which  quantity  will  be 
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for  the  diflance  of  the  center  ot  gravity  of  the  portion  AMN  from 
the  vertex  A  ;  and  when  A  P  becomes  equal  to  A  C,  x  will  be 
equal  to  a ;  and  therefore  the  center  of  gravity  of  tl  e  whole  cone 
is  diftant  from  the  vertex  ^  of  AC.  And  in  the  fame  manner  is 
found  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid  AC. 

9.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  in  an  ifofceles  triangle 
£  A  C,  (fig.  19).  Draw  the  right  line  A  D,  bifcdling  the  bafe  BC 
in  D,  which  will  be  alto  perpendicular  to  it  ;  fince  BA  D  mr: 
DA  C,eath  may  be  divided  into  the  fame  number  ot  little  weights, 
app  ied  in  the  fame  manner  on  each  fide  to  the  common  axis  A  D  ; 
fo  that  the  center  of  gravity  ot  theg^BAC,  will  lie  in  A  D.  To 
determine  the  precife  point  in  that,  let  A  D  =a,  BC  —  b,  A  P  —  x, 
M  N  zrry  ;  then  will  A  P  :  M  N  : :  A  D  :  B  C  ;  or,  x  :  y  :  :  a  :  b. 
b  x 

Hence,  y  — - .  Confequently  y  x  x,  wh  ch  reprefents  the 

a 

fluxion  of  the  mafs  at  the  term  M  N,  divided  byy  x,  exprelling 

bx2x  bxx 

the  fluxion  of  the  area  AMN,  will  be  equal  to - j - = 

a  a 

2x 

—  —  —  — ,  at  the 

A  X  \  X2  3 

term  B  C,  when  !■  — AC,  -f  A  D  ;  •  and  therefore  the  diflance 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Irom  the  vertex,  will  be  found 

\'a% 

In  the  very  fame  manner  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  other  plain 
triangle  will  appear  to  be  at  ^-ot  the  altitude  from  the  vertex. 

io.  For  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  parabola  (Plate  162,  fig.  go). 
Let  AE  =  «,  S  H  —  b,  AP- x,  P  N  =ry.  Then  will  27  * 
be  the  fluxion  of  the  whole  weight  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  pa¬ 
rabola,  and  the  parameter  being  a  conflant  quantity,  1 
whence  —  y,  and  2  ,r  ar  2  y  :  fubflituting  2  x  y  inftead  of  2y 
in  the  above  expreflion,  we  fhall  have  2  x  for  the  fluxion  of  the 
4  jr-i  ’ 

mafs,  whofe  fluent - -  will  be  the  mafs  itfelf.  Then,  multiply- 

3 

ing  2  x  A  .v  by  x,  we  ihall  have  2  x  |  xx  or  2  a  x  for  the  fluxion  of 

4  * 

the  momentum,  whpfe  fluent - will  be  the  momentum  itfelf. 

Divide  this  by  the  whole  weight,  and  the  quotient  -§-5  x  \  — •  -J  — — - 
f  x,  will  be  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Ipace  N  A  z  r 
from  the  vertex  A  ;  and  when  AP  becomes  equal  to  A£,  or  x===a, 
.3  a,  orf  AE,  will  be  the  diflance  pf  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  parabolic  fpace  from  the  vertex  A.  Now  ym  I  *,  being  a 
general  equation  for  all  kinds  of  parabolas,  we  Ihall  havey  — 


x  and  therefore  .v 

I 

b  1 

m 

and  .v 


x  will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  whole  mafs, 


laft  expreflion,  viz 


i,  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  :  the  fluent  of  this 

'  I 

- _p 

nt 

,  being  divided  by  the  fluent  of 


m 


I 

- H 


m 


x  or 


tn  — J-  I  D 

,  will  give - — — *  x f  for  the  eli flan cc  of 

m  _i_  1  2  rn  1 

the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fpace  ZAN  tom  the  vertex  A,  attd 

‘  a  will  be  the  diSance  of  the  mltr  of  gravity  of  the  whole 

LraWi'c  fpace  from  A.  When  m  =:  2.  as  m  c,omm°"  P”' 
bo”  this  expredion  will  he  f  a.  If  «  =  3.  “  »  ,he 

tabo  a,  then  the  p^fieltf  ^  ImThe^tflance  !  at.'ti 
quadratic  parabo  a  »c  M  ( taje^ot  ^  w.|(  ^  ^ 

foMherequired  diltL’ce.  If  »  =  js  ,hc  ol 

SSSWS  the  Ilt/rr  of  gravity  is  it  the  d, dance  A  L,  c,od 


474] 


CENTER. 


10  * 


A  Q.  In  thecubical  parabola,  f  A,Q_  In  a  biquadratic  pa¬ 
rabola,  fA  Q_  In  n  furfoliila  1  parabola,  f  A  Q. 

i  r.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  arch  ot  a  circle,  as  EHr  (Jig- 
2d,)  is  fome where  in  the  radius  A  H  that  bifefts  it  in  H.  Let  D  i, 
a  diameter  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  arch  E  F,  be  conlidered  as  the 
axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  be  equal  to  2  r;  let  F.  F  ==  2  a ,  E  H  F=2  c, 
the  perpendicular  BC  —  J,  the  arch  C  H  =  z,  and  A  B  =  y. 
When  the  point  C  arrives  at  II,  y  becomes  equal  tor,  and  z  and  x 
in  their  evanefcent*  (late  are  equal  ;  therefore  y  :  r:  :  x:z;  and 
confequently  yz,  which  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentijm,  is  equal 
to  r  x  ;  and  r  x  will  be  the  momentum  itfelf.  Divide  this  by  z  the 

r  x  •  c 

whole  mafs,  and  —  will  be  the  didance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
z  , 

the  arch  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A:  but  when  the  point  C  ar- 


r  x 


a  r 


by 


2  a  x  xx 

r 

2  a  x3 


whofe  fluent 


w 


ill  be  the  momentum  of  the  fame  fe&or. 


3  r 


2  a  x3 


Divide  this  by  cr,  the  value  of  the  mafs,  and 


will  be  the  dif- 


c  rz 


rives  at  E,  —  will  be  equal  to  —  :  and  therefore  the  required  dif- 
z  c 

tance  will  be  to  the  radius  as  the  chord  of  the  arch  to  the  arch  itfelf; 
and  if  the  arch  be  the  femiperiphery,  as  the  diameter  to  the  femipe- 
rtphery.  In  the  fedfor  of  a  circle,  as  C  A  C  fl  (fig.  20,)  the  center 
of  gravity  is  in  the  bife&ing  line  A  G  H.  On  the  center  A,  with  a 
radius  at  pleafure,  deferibe  the  arc  N  N,  and  draw  the  chords  N  N 
and  C  C.  Let  A  C  =  r,  the  chord  C  C  z=z2a,  C  A  C  =  2r,  an  f 
A  N  r~  -v.  The  momentum  o!  an  arch,  with  relpe ft  ;o  the  axis  of 
fufpenfion,  being  equal  to  the  chord  of  that  arch  multiplied  by  the 
radius,  the  momenta  of  different  arches  are  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  chords  and  radii,  or  in  the  duplicate  of  the  radii;  therefore 
we  lhall  haverr  :  x  x, as  the  momentum  ot  the  arch  CIIC  =  2u/-, 

2  ax  x 

to  the  momentum  of  the  arch  N  PN  =  - - ,  which  multiplied 


•equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  feolor  NAN  P, 


tance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fedlor  NAN;  but  when  x  be- 

2  ax3  2  ar 

cotnes  equal  to  r,  - will  be -  for  the  diftance  of  the  center 

3  c  r2  q  c  , 

of  gravity  of  the  feclor  C  A  C  H,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A  : 
therefore  this  dillance  is  tc;  -jof  the  radius,  as  the  chord  of  the  arch 
to  the  arch  itfelf.  And  if  the  fe&or  be  a  femicircle,  it  will  be  as 
the  diameter  to  the  femiperiphery.  To  find  the  value  of  any^ fur- 
face  or  folid  by  means  of  the  center  of  gravity,  fee  the  article  Cen- 
tro-baryc  method. 

For  the  center  of  gravity  of  fegmnts,  lines,  parabolic  conoids, 
fpheroids,  truncated  cones,  &c.  as  being  cafes  more  operofe,  and  at 
tlie  fame  time  more  uncommon  ;  we  refer  to  Wolfius,  Hwdgfon, 
Simpfon,  and  others. 

12.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  in  any  body  mechanically. 
Lay  the  given  body  H  I  (fig.  2 1 ,)  on  an  extended  rope,  or  on  the 
edge  of  a  triangular  prifm  FG,  bringing  if  this  and  that  way,  till 
the  parts  on  either  fide  are  in  equilibrio;  the  plane,  whofe  fide  is 
K  L,  palfes  through  the  center  of  gravity.  Balance  it  again  oh  the 
fame,  only  changing  it’s  fituation  :  then  will  the  chord  or  the  fide 
_M  N,  pafs  through  the  center  of  gravity  ;  fo  that  the  interfedlion  of 
the  two  lines  M  N  and  K  L  determines  the  point  O  in  the  furfaee 
of  the  body  required. 

The  fame  may  be  done  by  laying  the  body  on  an  horizontal  table 
(as  near  the  edge  as  is  poilible,  without  it’^  falling)  in  two  pofitions, 
lengthvvife  and  breadtlnvife  :  the  common  interfedlion  of  the  two 
lines  contiguous  to  the  edge,  will  be  it’s  center  of  gravity.  Or  it 
may  be  done  by  placing  the  body  on  the  point  of  a  (tyle,  &c.  till  it 
reft  in  equilibrio.  It  was  by  this  method,  Bore'di  found  th :  center 
of  gravity  in  a  human  body,  to  be  between  the  nates  an  A  pubis;  fo 
that  the  whole  gravity  of  the  body  is  there  collected,  where  nature 
lias  placed  the  genitals:  an  inf  tance  of  the  wifdqrmof  the  Creator, 
in  placing  the  membrum  virile  in  that  place,  whicirbf  all  others  is 
the  molt  convenient  for  copulation. 

Center  of  an  hyperbola,  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  determi- 
natc-or  tranlVeiTe  axis.  \-. 

Center  of  magnitude,  is  that  point  which  is  equally  diftant  from 
all  the  external  parts  of  a  body. 

Center  of  .motion,  is  a  point  round  which  one  or  more  heavy 
bodies,  that  have  one  comm 'oocenter  of  gravity, -revolve  ;  v.  gr.  If 
the  weights  P  and  Q_  (Pla(c  24,  fig.  22,)  revolve  about  the  point 
N,  fo  rtvat  when  P  defeends,  Q__alccnds,  N  is  faid  to‘be-.therr»/*r 
of  motion.  1  -f-  ' 

"It  is  demortfl  rated  in  mechanics,  that  the  diftance  IN, -of -the 
renter  of  gravity  of  any  particular  weight,  from  the  common  center 
of  gravit)’,'  or  the  center  of  motion  N,  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
direftion  IP.  1  ‘  "w 

Center  of  ofcillation,  \  s  that  point,  in  the  axis  or  line.of  fuf- 
peniioD  of  a  vibrating  body,  into  which,  Sfothe  whole  was  contrac¬ 
ted,  the  angular  velodity,  and  the  timefoE  vihfation,  would  remain 
unaltered.  HenCe,1  in  a  Compound  pendulum, .  it’s  diftance  from 
the  point  of  fufpenfion  is  equal  to  the  leflgth  of  a  Ample  pendulum, 
yvhofc  ofciflations  are  ifochrona!  with  thofebf  the  compound  one. 

Laws  of  the  Center  of  of, dilation.  1 .  IT  feveral  weights  D,  F, 
H,  B  (Plate  24,  fig  23,)  whofe  gravity  is  fuppofed  collected  in  the 
"points  D,  F,  H,  B,  conffantly  retain  the  fame  diftance  between 
themfelves  and  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A;  and  the  pendulum  thus 


i  . 


compounded,  performs  it’s  ofcillations  about  A  ;  O  A  the  diflance 
of  th  &  center  of  ofcillation  O  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  will  be 
had  by  multiplying  the  fevetal  weights  into  the  fquares  of  the  dif- 
tances,  and  dividing  the  aggregate  by  the  furri  of  the  momenta  of 
their  weight. 

2.  To  determine  the  center,  of  <  f  illation  in  a  right  line  A  B  (fig. 
24.)  Let  A  B  — 4  A  D  rrr  x,  th.er>  will  x  x  be  the  fluxion  of  the 
momentum,  which  being  multiplied  by  or,  becaufe  the  velocity  of 
every  point  is  proportional  to  it’s  d  dance  from  the  center  of  motion 

x3 

A,  will  give  y2.v  for  the  fluxion  of  the  force,  whofe  fluent  — ,  be- 

3 

A2 

ing  divided  by — ,  the  fluent  of  xx,  will  give  lx  for  the  diflance  of 
2 

the  center  of  ofcillation  in  the  part  A  D  from  the  point  of  fiifpenfion 
A.  i!  then  for  or  be  fubflituted  //,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcil¬ 
lation  in  the  right  line  A  B  =  a.  In  this  manner  is  found  the 
center  of  ofcillation  of  a  wire,  ofcillating  about  one  of  it’s  extremit'es. 

3.  To  determine  the  center  of  ofcillation  of  the  rectangle  K  I  H  S 
( Plate  162 ,  fig.  go,)  fu fpended  in  die  middle  point  A  of  the  fide  R  I, 
and  old  Hating  about  it’s  axis  R  I-  Let  R  I  S  FI  =  a,  AP  m  x  ; 
then  will  «  x  be  the  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  or  whtjle  weight.  This, 
multiplied  by  y,  the  velocity  will  give  axx  for  the  fluxion  of  the 
momentum  ;  and  multiplying  this  quantity  again  by  x,  the  acquired 
velocity,  we  (hall  have  ax"1  x  for  the  fluxion  of  the  force  ;  whofe 

ax3 

fluent  — ,  bein 

.  3  ;  .  ..  . 

which  indefinitely  expreftes  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation, 
from  the  axis  ot  ofcillation  in  the  fegment  R  C  D  I.  If  then  for  or 
be  fubflituted  the  altitude  of  tlie  whole  rc&angle  R  S  =  3,  we  (hall 
have  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  from  the  axis  rzr:  |  b. 

For  the  center  of  ofcillation  is  an  ifofceles  triangle,  ASH,  ofcil¬ 
lating  about  it’s  axis  R  I,  parallel  to  it’s  bafe  S  H  ;  it’s  diflance  from 
the  vertex  \  is  found  —  5  of  AE,  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

Of  an  ifofceles  triangle  3  A  H  ofcillating  about  if ’s  bafe  S  H,  it’s 
diflance  from  the  vertex  A  is  found  rra  ^  A  E,  the  altitude  of  the 
triangle. 

For  the  center  <  f  ofcillation  in  an  ifofceles  triangle  S  A  H,  fuf- 
pended  by  an  inflexible  thread  void  of  gravity,  A  h,  and  ofcillating 
about  it’s  axis  parallel  to  it’s  bafe  S  H  ;  it’s  diftance  from  the  vertex 


a  x 


lividedby - ■,  the  fluent  of  a  x  x,  will  give 


is  found 


the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 


For  the  centers  of  ofcillation  of  parabolas,  and  curves  of  the  like 
kind,  ofcillating  about  their  axes,  parallel  to  their  bafes,  they  are 
found  as  follows. 

Let  AE  A P  —  x,  and  P  N  =  y,  (fig.  90,)  then  univer'- 


fally,y  =  Y  ,  and  therefore  y  x  will  denote  the  fluxion  of  the 

1 

;  ,  •  ,  . .  ’  ‘  -+2 

in 

whole  mafs.  This  being  multiplied  by  y2  will  give  y  x  for 


m 


the  fluxion  of  the  force,  whofe  fluent 


3  m  +  1 *  . 


.  being  di- 


-+ 


-- f 


m 


vided  by  - 


the  fluent  of  y 


2 

the  momentum,  will  give  • 


Y,the  fluxion  ot 


2  'm  -J-  1 


y  for  the  diftance  of  the  center  of 


3  di  ~\~  1 

ofcillation  of  the  fpace  Z  ,A  N  P*  from  the  vertex  A  ;  and  when  x 

2  rn  -j-  I  .  ‘  1 

becomes  equal  to  a,  • - a  will  denote  the  diflance  of  the  center 

3  m  ~f~  1 

of  ofcillation  of  the  whole  parabolic  fpace  S  A  FI,  from  the  point  of 
fufpenfion  A,  in  the  axis  qf'yotat ion  R  A  I.  ' 

In  the  Apollonian  parabola,  m  ±r  2,  therefore  the  diflance  of  the 
center  from  the  axis  =  f  A  E. 

In  a  cubical  parabola,  m  zrr  3',  and  the  diflance  of  the  center  of 
ofcillation,  from  the  fixis  =' A.  E.  '  -!l 

In  a  biquaidratic  parabola,  mzzr.  4,  ar.d  therefore  the idiflanct  of 
the  center  from  the  axis  A"E. 


I  3 


r>u ; 


Center  of  percujfion,  in' a  hioving  body,  is  that  'poiift 'wherein 
the  percullion  is  the  greateft,  wherein  the  whole  percutiefht  ^orce  of 
'  the  body  is  fiippciftd  to  be  ccilledled';  or  about  w-hich  the  iiWpetosof 
the  parts  is  balanced  op  every. fide:  fo  thkt  it  may  be  ftopt,  by  an 
immoveable  obffacle,  at  this  pbfnt,  and  reft  on  it,' Without  aiding  on 
the  center  of  fufpenfion.  '  7'  .. 

Laivs  of  the  Center  of percuffim.  T.  TheWF/crof  percuflion-is 
the  fatyie  witfi-fhe  center  of  feijellfetion,  w'here  the '  percutient  body 
revolves  round  a  fixed  point;  and  is  determined  in  the  fame  manner* 
viz.  by  confidering  the  impetus  of  the  parts'/  as  fo  many  weights 
applied  to  an  inflexible  right  line,  void  of  gravity'll  e. 'by  dividing 
the  linn  of  the  produ&s  of  the  forces  of.  the  parts,  multiplied  by 
'  their  difl^ntes 'from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  by-the  Turn  of  the 
forces.  What,  therefore,  has  been  above  lhewn  of  the  center  of 
ofcillation,.  wjll  hold  of  the  center  of  percullion,  where  .the  perciitient 
body  moVes  round  a  fixed  point.  . 

2.  The  center  of  percullion  is  the  fame  with  the  center  of  gravity 
if  all  the  parts  of  the  percutient  body  be  carried  with  a  parallel  mo_ 

tion 
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tion,  or  with  the  lame  celerity:  for  the  momenta  are  the  produdls 
of  the  weights  into  the  celerities.  Wherefore,  to  multiply  equipon¬ 
derating  bodies  by  the  fame  velocity,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  take 
equimultiples;  but  the  equimuli iplcs  of  equiponderating  bodies, 
them  (elves  equiponderate  ;  therefore,  equivalent  momenta  are  dif- 
pofed  ab  >ut  the  center  of  gravity  :  confequently  the  center  of  percuf- 
fion  in  this  cafe  coincides  with  that  of  gravity  ;  and  what  is  ihewn 
of  the  one,  will  hold  of  the  other. 

Center  of  a  parallelogram,  or  polygon,  the  point  wherein  it’s  dia¬ 
gonals  interfefl. 

Center  of  a  fphere,  is  a  point  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to 
the  furface,  are  equal. 

The  center  of  the  femicircle,  by  whofe  revolution  the  fphere  is 
generated,  is  alfo  that  of  the  fphere. 

Hermes  Tiifmegiftus  defines  God  an  intelledlual  fphere,  whofe 
center  is  every- where,  and  circumference  no- where. 

Center  of  a  fquadron,  or  of  a  fleet,  is  the  middle  of  a  line, 
which  is  always  the  ftation  of  the  admiral,  or  commander  in  chief, 
and  ought  to  be  propurtionably  the  ftrongeft,  becaule  it  reaches 
from  the  van  and  rear. 

CENTERING  of  an  Optic  glnfs,  the  grinding  it  fo  as  that  the 
thickeft  part  is  exactly  in  the  middle. 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  grinding  large  optic  glades  is, 
that  in  figures  fo  little  convex,  the  lealt  difference  will  put  the  center 
two  or  three  inches  out  of  the  middle.  Dr.  Hook  notes,  that  tho’ 
it  were  better  the  thickeft  part  of  a  long  objed  glals  were  exactly  in 
the  middle,  yet  it  may  be  a  very  good  one  when  it  is  an  inch  or  two 
out  of  it. 

M.  Caffini  the  younger  has  a  difeourfe  exprefs  on  the  neceffity  of 
well  entering  the  objedt  glafs  of  a  large  telelcope,  that  is,  of  grind¬ 
ing  them  fo,  that  the  center  may  fall  exadliy  in  the  axis  of  the  teie- 

fcope. 

CENTESIMA  ufura,  that  v.herein  the  intereft  in  an  hundred 
months  became  equal  to  the  principal  ;  i.  e.  where  the  money  is 
la  d  out  at  one  per  cent,  per  month,  anfwering  to  what  in  our  ityle 
would  be  called  12 per  cent,  for  the  R  mans  reckoned  their  intereft 
nor  bv  the  year,  but  by  the  month. 

C  ENT  E  S I M  AT  I  ON ,  ccnteflmatio,  the  punifhing  every  hun¬ 
dred;  h  man. 

Mscrinus  fometimes  decimated,  and  fometimes  centefi mated  the 
Foldiers.  The  latter  term  feems  to  have  been  introduced  by  himfelf, 
to  the  honour  of  tvs  clemency,  as  being  contented  to  centeflimate  thofe 
who  deferved  decimation,  or  vicehmation. 

CENTILOQUIUM,  from  centum,  a  hundred,  and  loquor,  I 
fpeak,  denotes  a  colledlion  of  an  hundred  fentences,  opinions,  or 
fayings. 

CENTINODIUM,  an  officinal  plant,  popularly  called  knot- 
grafs  ;  by  the  bjinniSls polygonum  ;  reputed  an  allririgeut  and  vulne- 

wiy.  . 

CENTNER,  among  metallurgies  ami  affayer?,  denotes  a  weight 
divifibie  firfl  into  an  hundred,  and  afterwards  into  other  letfer  parts. 
However,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  ike  centner  of  metallurgies  is  the 
fame  with  the  common  hundred  weight ;  whereas  that  of  aiTayers  is 
no  more  than  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  proportional, 
and  neverthelefs  pafs  by  the  names  ioolb.  6+lb.  321b.  Nr. 

CENTO,  in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  cotnpoled  of  verfes  or  paf- 
fages,  promifeunully  taken  from  other  authors,  only  dilpofed  in  a 
new  form  and  order.  .  >  .  . 

Proba  FaRonia  has  written  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  centos, 
taken  from  Virgil  :  Alexander  Rofs  has  done  the  like  in  his  Chrif- 
tiados,  and  Stephen  de  Plemre  the  fame. 

Atifonias  has  laid  down  rules  to  be  obferved  in  compofing  centos: 
the  piece,  fays  he,  may  be  taken  from  the  lame  poet,  or  from  le- 
verai  :  and  the  verfes  may  beeither  taken  intire,  or  divided  into  two; 
one  half  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken  elfewhere:  but 
two  verfes  are  never  to  be  ufed  running,  nor  much  lefs  than  half  a 
verfe  taken. 

CEN  PONARH,  in  antiquity,  certain  officers  of  the  Roman 
army,  who  provided  tents  and  other  Huff,  called  centoncs,  made  ufe 
of  to  quench  the  fire  which  the  enemy’s  engine's  threw  into  the  camp. 
Thefe  centonarii  kept  with  the  carpenters  and  other  officers  of  the 

artillery. 

CENTRAL,  fomething  relating  to  a  center.  Thus  we  fay, 
central  eclipfe,  central  fire,  cent  raj  forces,  rule,  Ac. 

Central  forces,  are  the  vires,  or  powers,  whereby  a  moving 
body  either  tends  towards  the  center  of  motion,  or  recedes  from  it. 

Central  forces  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  with  regard  to  their 
different  relations  to  the  center,  viz.  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal. 

The  doctrine  of  central,  or  centripetal,  and  centrifugal  forces,  has 
been  much  cultivated  by  mathematicians,  hs  being  of  exte,nfive  ufe 
in  the  theory  of  gravity  and  other  .phyficp- mathematical, Fdietifces. . 

In  this  dqdlrine  it  is  fuppofed,  that  a  body  at  reft  never  moves  it- 
felf ;  and  that  a  body  in  motion  never  changes  the  velocity  or  di¬ 
rection  of  it’s  motion  of  itfelf ;  but  that  every  motion  would  conti¬ 
nue  uniform,  and  it’s  direction  rectilinear,  urilefs  fome  external 
force  or  re  lift  a  nee  affedted  it.  Hence,  when  a  body  at  reft  always 
tends  to  move,  or  when  the  velocity  of  any  rectilinear  motion  is 
accelerated  continually,  or  when  the  direction  of  a  motion  is  conti¬ 
nually  varied,  and  a  curve  line  deformed  ;  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  equally  from  tlic  influence  of  lome  power  that  a£ts  inceffantly  ; 
which  may  be  oieafiired  either  by  the  preilure  ot  the  quiefeent  body 
agVmft  the  obltacle  tlut  hinders  it  to  move,  in  the  firft  cafe  ;  or  by 
the  acceleration  of  the  motion,  in  thefecond;  or  by  the  flexure  of 
the  curve  deferibed,  in  the  third  cafe;  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
time  in  which  thefe  effedls  are  produced,  and  other  circum  fiances, 
according  to  the,  principles  of  mechanics.  Effects  of  the  power  of 
gravity  of  each  kind  fall  under  our  conftant  obfervation  near  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  fame  power  which  reuders  bodies  heavy 
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wh,!e  they  are  at  reft,  accelerates  them  when  they  defeend  perpendi- 
ifAr  2,11  C  t  S  ^ L'r  *T10lu’n  ir‘toa  curve  line  when  they  are  pro- 
i  1  '  1  0t  nLr  1Ic!^'Dn  l^an  {l’at  of  their  gravity.  But  we  can 

hei  p0'WfV!,at  afton  ,he  celeffial  bodies  by  effldts  of  the 
of  f  U1  ?  '  r  •  "e  le,nCe  Is  l^at  dodtrine  of  central  forces  is 
ot  !  In  ,he  lhenry  of  l!le  planetary  motions. 

r  l*  |  Cffp:ate  ‘‘■ti.fg.  57,j  be  any  given  curve  in  the  perimeter 
Of  which  a  body  moves  -  let  P  be  the  place  of  the  body  in  the  curve, 
S  the  center  of  forces,  PG  the  radius  of  concavity  or  curvature,  S  T 
he  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  center  of  forces  to  the  tangent  of 
the  curve  in  P,  then  will  the  centripetal  force  be  every  where  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Quantity  P  _ 

1  EG  X  S  T  cub. 

w  hat  is  there  called  lhe  center  of  force  is  the  point  to  which  the 
central  force  is  always  di reded. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  demonftrated  this  fundamental  theorem  of 
central  force,  that  the  areas  which  revolving  bodies  deferibe  by  radii 
drawn  to  an  immoveable  center,  lie  in  the  lame  immoveable  planes, 
and  are  proportional  to  the  times  in  which  tiiey  are  deferibed. 

A  late  eminent  mathematician  obferves,  that  this  law,  w  ich  is  ori¬ 
ginally  Kepler’s,  is  the  only  general  pi  inci  pie  in  the  dodtrine  of  cen¬ 
tripetal  forces;  but  flnee  this  law,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf  has 
proved,  cannot  hold  whenever  a  body  has  a  gravity  or  force  to  any 
other  than  one  and  the  fame  point,  there  feems  to  be  wanting  fome 
law  that  may  ferve  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  fatelliteS 
which  have  a  gravity  towards  two  different  centers  :  the  law  he  lays 
down  for  this  purpofe  is, 

That  where  a  body  is  defiedled  by  two  forces  tending  conffantly  to 
two  fixed  points,  it  will  deferibe,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  two  fixed 
points,  equal  folids  in  equal  times,  about  the  line  joining  thofe  fixed 
points. 

Central  forces^  laws  of.  1.  The  following  rule,  for  which  we 
are  obliged  to  the  marquis  de  l’Hopital,  opens  at  once  ail  the  myf- 
teries  of  central forces.  Suppofe  a  b<  dy  of  any  determinate  weight  to 
move  uniformly  round  a  center  with  any  certain  velocity  ;  find  from 
what  height  it  nuift  have  fallen  to  acquire  that  velocity  ;  then,  as  the 
radius  of  the  circle  it  deferibes  is  to  double  that  height,  fo  is  it’s 
weight  to  it’s  centrifugal  force. 

2.  I  he  central  force  cf  a  body  moving  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
is  as  the  fquare  of  the  indefinitely  fmall  arch  AE,  divided  by  the  dia¬ 
meter  A  B,  plate  24,  fg-  *5.  Let  this  arch  be  the  diftance  which  the 
body  deferibes  in  a  given  particle  of  time  ;  then,  from  the  nature  of 

A.  E2 

the  circle,  A  E2r=:AB  X  A  M,and  therefore  AM= - Now 

AB 

AM  is  the  fpace  through  which  the  body  is  drawn  from  the  tangent 
in  the  given  time  ;  and  though  2  A  M  is  the  proper  meafure  of  the 
central  force,  yet  when  the  forces  compared  are  all  computed  in  the 
fame  manner,  from  the  nafeent,  or  indefinitely  fmall  fubtenfes  of 
contemporaneous  arches,  it  is  of  no  confequence  whether  we  con- 
fider  thofe  fubtenfes,  or  their  doubles,  as  the  meafure  of  the  forces, 
fince  the  ratio  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame.  Since  then  a  body,  by  an 
equable  motion,  in  equal  times  deferibes  equal  arches  A  E  ;  thece«- 
tral  force,  wherewith  the  body  is  impelled  in  the  periphery  of  the 
circle,  is  conftantly  the  lame. 

3.  If  two  bodies  deferibe  different  peripheries  by  an  equable  mo¬ 
tion,  their  central  forces  are  in  a  ratio,  compounded  ot  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  celerities,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of  their  diameters: 
becaufe  the  ratio  of  the  celei  ities  is  in  this  cafe  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  arches  or  fpaces  deferibed  in  the  lame  time  ;  and  the  celerities  are 
evidently  in  the  fubduplicate  of  the  produces  of  the  diameters  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  forces.  Hence,  if  the  celerities  be  equal,  the  central 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  their  dimeters  ;  ami  il  the  diameters 
AB  and  HL  be  equal,  i  e.  if  each  moveable  proceed  in  the  fame  pe¬ 
riphery,  but  with  unequal  celerities,  the  central  forces  w  ill  be  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  velocities. 

If  the  central  lorces  of  the  two  bodies  moving  in  different  peri¬ 
pheries  be  equal,  the  diameters  ol  the  circles  AB  and  HL  will  be  in 
a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  celerities.  .  . 

4.  The  central  forces  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  diameters,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of  the  fquares  of  the  times. 
For  *he  diameters  are  as  the  peripheries,  which  are  the  fpaces  run  in 
the  periodic  times:  and  thefe  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their 
times  and  celerities  directly  ;  therefore,  reprefenting  the  times  by 
T,  t,  the  celerities  by  C,  c,  and  the  diameters  by  D,  d;  D  :  d :  : 

C-XT-_001,n i'L  :  T 
D2  dz  d  D 
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:  £• and  therefore,  by  art.  3,  the  central  forces  are  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  required.  And  when  the  circles  are  equal,  the  central  forces 
are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  ot  the  times. 

c.  If  two  bodies,  equal  in  weight,  deferibe  peripheries  of  unequal 
circles,  in  equal  times,  their  central  forces  are  as  their  diameters  AB, 

and  H  L  'plate  24,  h-  25>>  And  hence-  if  the  centraj  forcesot  two 

bodies,  defcribmg  peripheries  of  two  unequal  circles,  be  as  their  dia¬ 
meters,  they  pafs  over  the  fame  in  equal  times. 

6.  If  two  bodies  moving  in  unequal  pcripneries,  be  adted  on  by 
the  fame  central  force,  the  u me  in  the  larger  is  tothat  in  the  fmaller, 
in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  greater  diameter  AB,  to  the  lefs  H  L  , 
wherefore  T2-  /2:  :  D  :  d.  that  is,  the  diameters  of  the  circles  in 
whofe  peripheries  thofe  bodies  are  added  on  by  the  fame  central  forces 
are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times.  Hence  alfo  the  limes  wherein 
fimilar  peripheries  or  arches  are  run  over  by  bodies  impelled  by  the 
fame  central  force,  are  in  proportion  to  their  velocities. 

7  It  the  times  wherein  the  bodies  are  carried  through  the  fame 
entire  peripheries,  or  fimilar  arches,  be  as  the  diameters  ot  the  circles, 
the  central  forces  are  reciprocally  as  the  fame  diameters. 

8  If  a  body  move  uniformly  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  with  the 

1  ‘  velocity 
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velocity  it  acquires  by  falling  the  height  A  F  ;  the  central  force  will 
be  to  the  gravity  as  double  the  altitude  A  F  to  the  radius  C  A.  If 
therefore  the  gravity  of  the  body  be  called  G,  the  centrifugal  force 

will  be  2  A  F  x  G  -4-  C  A.  < 

9.  If  a  heavy  body  move  equably  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  and 
with  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  by  falling  through  a  height  equal 
to  half  the  radius  ;  the  central  force  will  be  equal  to  the  gravity. 
And  again,  if  th e  central  force  be  equal  to  the  gravity,  it  moves  in  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  with  the  fame  velocity  which  it  acquires  in 
falling  a  height  equal  to  half  the  radius. 

10.  If  the  central  force  be  equal  to  the  gravity,  the  time  it  takes 
up  in  the  entire  periphery,  is  to  the  time  of  it’s  fall  through  half  the 
radius,  as  the  periphery  to  the  radius. 

1 1.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  and  with  an  un¬ 
equal  velocity,  which  is  reciprocally  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  t  he  dia¬ 
meters  ;  the  central  forces  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diffances 
from  the.  center  of  the  forces,  taken  reciprocally.. 

12.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  with  cejerities 
which  are  reciprocally  as  the  diameters  ;  their  central  forces  will  be 
reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  their  diffances  from  the  center  of  their 

forces.  . 

13  If  the  velocities  of  twobodies,  moving  in  unequal  peripheries, 
be  reciprocally  in  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters  ;  the  fquares 
of  the  times  wherein  they  pals  the  whole  periphery,  or  fimilar arches, 
are  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  diffances  from  the  center  of  the  forces  ; 
wherefore,  if  the  central  forces  be  reciprocally  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of' 
the  dilfances  from  the  center,  the  fquares  of  the  times  where  the  en¬ 
tire  peripheries,  or  fimilar  arches  are  pafled  over,  are  alfo  in  a  tripli¬ 
cate  ratio  of  the  diffances. 

From  this,  and  fome  of  the  foregoing  theorems,  we  may  deduce 
the  velocity  and  periodic  time  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle,  by 
means  of  it’s  own  gravity,  at  any  given  diffance  from  the  earth’s  cen¬ 
ter.  Let  d  be  the  fpace  through  which  a  heavy  body  defeends  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  in  the  firft  fecond  of  time,  then  2r/wll  be  the 
meafure  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  furface  :  and  r  being  allumed 
for  the  earth’s  radius,  the  velocity  in  a  circle  at  it’s  furface,  in  one 
fecond,  will  be  y/2  r  d,  by  art.  2.  And  the  time_of  revolution  will 

; —  3';4G9>  ^ X  r  —  3,14159,  &c.  X\Zt  (feconds)  ;  be- 

2  rd 

caufe  the  fpace  deferibed  in  a  given  time,  which  is  the  true  meafure 
of  the  celerity,  is  to  the  whole  periphery,  viz.  3,14159  X  2  r*  as  the 
fame  time  is  to  the  true  meafure  of  the  periodic  time  :  the  two  fore¬ 
going  expreflions,  fubftituting  for  r,  21000000  feet,  and  for  d,  16X, 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  26000  feet,  and  5055  feconds,  refpe£live!y. 
Let  R  reprefent  the  radius  of  another  circle  deferibed  by  a  projectile 

about  the  earth’s  center  ;  fince  the  force  of  gravitation  varies  in- 

_ r  - r 

verfely  as  the  fqtiare  of  the  diftance,  we  (hall  have  r  1  :  R  "  :  : 


26000  feet,  the  velocity  in  a  fecond  at  the  furface,  to  26000  X  Vr 

the  velocity  in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  R  :  and  by  art.  13:  rj- 
R|  :  :  5075  feconds,  the  periodic  time  at  the  furface:  5075  X 

y'  ^  3  ,  the  time  of  revolution  in  the  circle  R.  Let  Rear  60  r,  or 

the  diffance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  the  above  ex  predion  will 
give  2360000  feconds,  or  27,3  days  nearly,  for  the  periodic  time  at 
that  diifance.  Thus  alfo  the  ratio  of  the  forces  of  gravitation  of  the 
moon  towards  the  fun  and  earth  may  be  eftimated.  For  I  year  being 

1 

the  periodic  time  of  the  earth  and  moon  about  the  fun,  and  — the 

fquare  of  the  proportional  periodic  time  of  the  moon  about  the  earth, 

94000000 

we  have,  by  art.  4,— -7 - :  240000  X  l7%  '•  '•  2>2>  &c.  :  *  5  or 

this  is  the  proportion  of  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  towards  the  fun 
to  her  gravitation  towards  the  earth.  Again,  we  may  hence  com¬ 
pute  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  body  at  the  equator,  ariiing  from  the 
earth’s  rotation.  The  time  of  revolution,  when  the  centrifugal 
force  would  become  equal  to  that  of  gravity,  as  has  been  (hevvn  above, 
is  5075  feconds:  and  by  art.  4,  867boj-,  which  is  the  fquare  of  , the 
number  of  feconds  in  23  hours  56  minutes,  the.  time  of  the  earth’s 
entire  rotation,  is  to  5075^,  as  the  force  of  gravity,  which  may  be 
I 

denoted  by  unit,  to  7^,  the  centrifugal  force  required. 

14.  If  a  body  move  in  a  curve  line,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  ra¬ 
dius  C  B,  fig-  25,  N°  2,  drawn  from  it  to  the  fixed  point  C,  placed 
in  the  fame' plane,  deferities  areas  BAG,  BCE,  &c.  propcqtiopal  to 
the  times,  or  equal  in  any  given  time,  it  is  folicited  towardsqhq  po;nt 
C,  by  a  centripetal  force.  '  1 

1  5.  If  a  body  proceed  according  to  tpe  direction  of  the  rigfit  line  : 
A  D,  and  be  folicited  by  a  centripetal  force  towards  a  fixed  point  C, 
placed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  it  deferibes  a  curve,  whofe  cavity  isto- 
wards  C,  and  whofe  feverai  areas,  comprehended  between  two  radii 
A  C  and  C  B,  are  proportional  to  the  times. 

1,6.  However  the  central  forces  differ  from  one  another,  they  may 
be  compared  together;  for  they  are  always  in  a  ratio-compounded 
of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  revolving  bodies,  and 
the  ratio,  of  the  diflances  from  the  center;  and  alfo  in  an  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times.  If  then  you  multiply 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  body  by  it’s  didance  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  divide  (he  product  by  the  fquare  of  the  periodical  time,  the 
quotients  of  the  diviiipn  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  faid  compound 
ratio,  that  is,  as  the  central  forces. 

17.  When  the  quantities  of  matter  are  equal,  the  didances  tbem- 
felves  muft  be  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the  periodical  times,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proportion  ,of. the central  forces;  in  that  cafe,  if  the  fquares 


of  the  periodical  times  be  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  the  dif- 
tances,  the  quotients  of  the  divifions,  as  well  as  the  central 
forces,  will  be  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fqu;ues  of  the  dif- 

tances. 

18.  When  the  force  by  which  a  body  folicited  towards  a  point 
is  not  every  where  the  fame,  but  is  either  increafed  or  diminiflied 
in  proportion  to  the  didance  from  the  center;  Lvcral  (tines  will 
thence  arife  in  a  certain  proportion.  If  the  force  decreafts  in  an 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diffances  from  that  point,  the 
body  will  deferibe  an  eWipfis,  which  is  an  oval  curve,  in  which 
there  are  two  points  called  foci,  and  the  point  towards  which  the 
force  is  diredted  falls  upon  one  of  them  ;  fo  that  in  every  revolution 
the  body  once  approaches  to,  and  one  recedes  from  it.  The  circle 
alfo  belongs  to  that  fort  of  curves,  and  fo  in  that  cafe  the  body 
may  alfo  deferibe  a  circle.  '1  he  body  may  alfo  (by  fuppofing  a 
greater  celerity  in  it)  deferibe  the  two  remaining  conic  feftions,  viz. 
the  parabola  and  hyperbola  curves,  which  do  not  return  into  them- 
felves  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  force  increafes  with  the  didance, 
and  that  in  a  ratio  of  the  didance  itfelf,  the  body  will  again  de¬ 
feribe  an  ellipfis  :  but  the  point  to  which  the  force  is  diredled  is 
the  center  of  the  ellipfe  ;  and  the  body,  in  each  revolution,  will 
tv, ice  approach  to,  and  again  twice  recede  from  that  point.  In 
this  cale  alfo  a  body  may  move  in  a  circle,  for  the  reafon  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Central  rule,  is  a  rule  or  method  difeovered  by  our  coun. 
tryman  Thomas  Baker,  redfor  of  Nympton  in  Devon,  whereby 
to  find  the  center  of  a  circle  deligneci  to  cut  the  parabola  in  as  many 
points  as  an  equation  to  be  condrudfed  hath  real  roots. 

It’s  principal  life  is  in  the  conltrndfion  of  equations;  and  he  has 
applied  it  with  good  fuccefs  as  far  as  biquadratics. 

CFN  X  R I  FUGAL  force,  is  that  whereby  a  body  revolving  round 
a  center,  endeavours  to  recede  from  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  efhbhfhed.  laws  of  nature,  that  all  motion  is  of 
itfelf  redlilinear  ;  and  that  the  moving  body  never  recedes  from 
it’s  firft  light  line,  till  fome  new  impulfe  be  fuperadded  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction  :  after  that  new  impulfe,  the  motion  becomes  com¬ 
pounded,  but  it  continues  ftili  redlilinear,  though  the  diredlion  of 
the  line  be  altered.  To  move  in  a  curve,  it  muft  receive  a  new 
impulfe,  and  that  in  a  different  diredlion  every  moment  ;  a  curve 
not  being  reducible  to  right  lines’,  unlefs  infinitely  firnall  ones.  If 
then  a  body  continually  drawn  towards  a  center  be  projedted  in  a 
line  that  does  not  go  through  that  center,  it  will  defciibe  a  curve; 
in  each  point  whereof,  A  (Plate  24,  fig.  25,)  it  will  endeavour  to 
recede  tram  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent  AD;  and,  if 
nothing  hindered,  it  would  actually  proceed  ;  <0  as  in  the  fame 
time  wherein  it  deferibes  the  arch  AE,  it  would  recede  the  length 
of  the  line  DE,  perpendicular  to  AD,  by  it’s  centrifugal  force. 
The  centrifugal  force,  therefore,  is  as  the  right  line  DE,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  AD  ;  fuppofing  the  arch  AE  infinitely  final I. 

The  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  fuch,  that  a  body  obliged  to 
deferibe  a  circle,  always  deferibes  the  largeft  it  poflibly  can;  a 
greater  circle  being,  as  it  were,  lets  circular,  and  lefs  diftant  from 
a  right  line,  than  a  fmall  one:  A  body  therefore  fuffers  more 
violence,  and  exerts  it’s  centrifugal  force  more,  w’hen  it  deferibes  a 
little  circle  than  when  a  large  one  :  that  is,  the  centrifugal  force 
is  always  proportional,  other  circumftanees  being  alike,  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  curve  in  which  the  revolving  body  is  carried 
round.  y* "  * 

It  is  the  fame  in  other  curves  as  in  circles;  for  a  curve,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  may  be  efteemed  as  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  arches 
of  infinitely  fmall  circles,  all  deferibed  on  different  radii;  fo  that 
it  is  at  ihofe  places  where  the  curve  has  the  greateft  curvity,  that  the 
little  arches  aie  molt  circular;  thus  in  the  lame  curve,  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  of  the  body  that  deferibes  it,  varies  according  to  the  fe¬ 
verai  points  wherein  it  is  found. 

CENTRINE,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  mod  authors 
call  the ptreus  pijcist  It  is  properly  of  the  galeus  kind,  but  much 
thicker  and  (horter  than  any  other  of  that  genus,  and  from  head  tb 
tail  is  fomewhat  of  a  triangular  figure :  it’s  broad  and  flat  bellv 
making  one  fide  of  the  triangle,  and  it’s  two  fides,  which  meet  at 
the  back,  the  other  two. 

It  has  it’s  name  of  porcus pfeis  either  from  the  fhape  of  it’s  back, 
which,  rifing  into  a  ridge,  refembles  that  of  a  hog,  or  from  it’s 
loving  like  the  hog  to  wallow  intnud. 

CENTRINES,  in  phyfiology,  a  fpeciesof  infefls  hatched  in  the 
wild  fig-tree,  and  u feci  in  caprificaTion. 

CEN  TRI  PL  I  AL  force,  is  that  power  whereby  a  moveable 
body,  impelled  in  the  right  line  AG  ( Plate  24,  fg.  25, Vis  perpetu¬ 
ally  drawn  out  of  it’s  redlilinear  motion,  and  iolicited’  to  proceed 
in  a  curve.  The  centripetal  force,  therefore,  is  at  the  right  line 
DE  ;  fuppofing  the  arch  AE  infinitely  final!;  Hence,  in  circles, 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  are  equal. 

CEN  TRISCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  nartte>f 
in  the  clafs  of  amphibia  :  the  ’  characters  of  which  are,  that  the 
head  is  lengthened  out  into  a  very  narrow' beak,  the  aperture  is  re¬ 
curved,'  the  abdomen  eaiinated,  and  the  belly-fins  united. 

CENTRO-BARYC  method,  from  jffv^cv  and  |3 agu;,  heavv,  in 
mechanics,  is  a  method  of  meafuring  and  determining  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  furface,  ora  foil'd,  by  confidering  it  as  formed  by  motion, 
and  multiplying  it  into  the  way  of  it’s  center  of  gravity. 

The  dodtrine  is  comprifed  in  the  foliowing  theorem,  with  it’? 
corollaries. 

Every  figure,  whether  foperficial  or  folid,  generated  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  line  or  figure,  is  equal  to  the  fudlum  of  the  generating 
magnitude  into  the  way  dr  it’s  center  of  gravity,  or  the  line  which 
it’s  cenier  qf  gravity  deferibes. 

Demon f.  For  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the  whole  generating  magni¬ 
tude  (collected  in  the  center  of  gravity :  the  whole  weight  produced 
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by  it’s  motion  will  be  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  weight  moved 
into  the  center  of  gravity.  But  when  lines  and  figures  are  confi- 
dered  like  homogeneous  heavy  bodies,  their  weights  are  as  their 
bulks  ;  and  therefore  the  weight  moved  is  the  generating  magni¬ 
tude  ;  and  the  weight  produced  that  generated.  The  figure  gene¬ 
rated,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  faclum  of  the  magnitude  into  the 
way  of  it’s  center  of  gravity.  Q_  E.  D 

Carol.  I.  Since  a  parallelogram  ABCD  {Plate  162 ,fig.  88,)  is 
defcribed,  if  the  right  line  A  B  proceed  a  cording  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  another  AC,  with  the  motion  ftill  parallel  to  itfelf;  and 
the  way  of  the  center  of  gravity  Eis  equal  to  the  right  line  E  F, 
perpendicular  to  C  D,  that  is,  to  the  altitude  of  the  parallelogram  : 
it’s  area  is  equal  to  the  fadum  of  the  bafe  C  D,  or  the  defcribent 
line  into  the  altitude  E  F. 

Coral.  2.  In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  folidity  of  all 
bodies,  defcribed  by  a  plane  defcending  according  to  the  diredion 
of  any  right!  line  A  C,  is  had  by  multiplying  the  defcribing  plane  by 
the  altitude. 

Carol.  3.  Since  a  circle  is  defcribed,  if  the  radius  C  L  (fig.  27,) 
revolve  round  a  center  C,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  radius 

C  L  be  in  the  middle  F,  the  way  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  X,  defcribed  by  a  fubduple  radius  :  confe 
quently  the  area  of  the  circle  is  equal  to  the  fadum  of  tie 
radius  C  L,  into  the  periphery  defcribed  by  the  fubdt  ple  radius 

C  F.  •  .  | 

Carol.  4.  If  a  redangle  ABCD  [Plate  \&2,fig.  89,)  revolve 
about  it’s  axis  AD;  the  redangle  will  defcribe  a  cylinder,  and 
the  fide  B  C  the  fuperficies  of  a  cylinder.  But  the  center  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  right  line  BC,  is  in  the  middle  F ;  and  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  generating  plain  in  the  middle  G  of  the  right  line 

E  F.  The  way  of  this  flatter,  therefore,  is  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  E  F.  Wherefore,  the  fuperficies  of 
the  cylinder  is  the  fadum  of  the  altitude  B  C  into  the  periphery  of 
a  circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  E  F,  or  the  bafe.  And  the  foli¬ 
dity  of  the  cylinder  is  the  fadum  of  the  generating  redangle 
ABCD  into  the  periphery  of  .a  circle  defcribed  by  the  radius 

E  G,  which  is  fubduple  of  E  F»  or  pf  the  femidiameter  of  the  cy¬ 
linder. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  altitude  of  the  defcribing  plane,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  cylinder  B  C  rr=  a;  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe  DC 
then  will  EGrrir;  and  fuppofing  the  ratio  of  the  femi¬ 
diameter  to  the  periphery--  1  :  m,  the  periphery  defcribed  by  the 
Tadius  \r~\tn  r.  Therefore  multiplying  |  m  r  by  the  area  of 
the  redangle  AC  mar;  the  folidity  of  the  cylinder  will  be 
\  m  a  r%.  But  %  m  a  rs  —  ±  r  X  tn  r  X  a  ;  and  |  m  r*  is  the  area 
of  the  circle,  defcribed  by  the  radius  E  G.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  laduni  of  the  bafe  into  the  alti¬ 
tude  i. 

Coral.  5.  In  like  manner,  fince  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  right 
line  A  B  ( Plate  24 -,fig-  18,)  is  in  the  middle  M,  and  the  furface 
of  a  cone  is  defcribed,  if  the  triangle  ABC  revolves  about  it’s 
axis  ;  if  P  M  =  |  B  C  ;  the  fuperficies  of  the  cone  will  be  equal 
to  the  fadum  of  it’s  fide  A  B,  into  the  periphery  defcribed  by  the 
radius  PM,  or  the  fubduple  diameter  of  the  bafe  B  C. 

Suppofe  v.  gr.  B  C  trz  r,  A  B  zzza,  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the 
periphery  1  :  tn;  then  will  PM  =  |r,  and  the  periphery  de- 
lcribed  by  this  radius  -==.\tn  r.  Therefore  multiplying  \  m  r  in¬ 
to  the  fide  of  the  cone  A  B,  the  produd  is  the  fuperficies  or  ~ 
ti  m  r.  But  \  am  r  is  alfo  the  fad  pm  of  |  a  and  m  r ;  therefore,  the 
lhrface  of  the  cone  is  the  produd  of  the  periphery  into  half  the 
fide.  .1 

Carol.  6.  If  the  triangle  AC  B  ( Plate  162,  fig.  87,)  revolveabout 
it’s  axis,  itdeferibes  a  cone  ;  but  if  C  B  be  bileded  in  D,  and  the 
right  line  A  D  be  drawn,  and  A  O  =  f  A  D ;  the  center  of  gravity 
will  be  in  O.  The  folidity  of  the  cone,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the 
fadum  of  the  triangle  CAB  into  the  periphery  defcribed  by  the  ra¬ 
dius  PO  ;  but  AD:AO::BD:OP;  and  AO  =  jAD,  and 
DBn=|CB.  Therefore,  OP  —  f  BD  ={CB. 

Suppofe  v.  gr.  BC:r=r,  A  Bz=a;  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to 
the  periphery  =1  :  m.  Then  will  OP  =  j  r;  the  periphery 
defcribed  by  this  radius  m  r  ;  the  triangle  A  C  B  =  \a  r ;  and 
therefore,  the  folidity  of  the  cone  ^  m  r  \  a  r —=.\ a  mr"1 :  bijt 
i-  a  m  t 2  rrr  £  r  X  m  r  X  7  4  •'  pr  l^le  fadum  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone 
into  the  third  part  of  the  altitude.  See  Tr.i  angle. 

CENTRONIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  Dr.  Hill 
calls  the  echinus  marinus,  or  fea  hedge  hog,  or  fea-egg ;  which  he 
defines  to  be  an  animal  living  tinder  the  defence  of  a  fhelly  coyering, 
formed-of  one  piece,  and  furniihed  with  a  vaft  number  of  fpines, 
tpoveable  at  the  apimal’s  pleafure. 

Thefe  animals  conftityte  a  diftind  genus  by  themfelves,  the  fpe- 
cies  of  which  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  extremely  ele¬ 
gant.  1.  The  centronla  with  variolated  papilla;.  2.  The  common 
round  centronla ,  with  fmall  papilla;.  1  3.  The  fea-apple.  4.  The 
high-backed  cordated  cenrronia,  called  jpatangus,  or  fpatagoides,  by 
authors.  5.  The  round  flat  centronla ,  called  placenta ;  with  a  great 
many  other  fpecies. 

CENTRUM  fhih'rcufn ,  in  acouftics,  the  place  where  the  fpeaker 
ftands,  in  polyfyllabic  and  articulate echoe*. 

Centrum  phono-campticum ,  the  objed  or  place  that  returns  the 
voice  in  an  echo.  Blancanus  writes,  that  no  (yllable  can  be 
diflindly  and  clearly  returned,  under  the  diftance  of  24  geometrical 
paces. 

Centrum  tendinofum,  in  anatomy,  a  point  v. herein  the  tendons 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  diaphragm  meet. 

This  center  is  perforated  towards  the  right  fide  of  the  vena  cava  ; 
|Uid  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  gieat  artery,  the  thoracic  dud,  and 
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CKNTRY  lex,  a  wooden  cell  or  lodge,  to  fl.el.er  the  centinel 
or  <,n  ry  trom  the  Injuries  of  the  weath?r.  In  fortification,  rtev 

CENTUMVIRATE  or  Centumvjri,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
vvere  judges  appointed  todec.de  common  caufes  among  the  people- 
they  were  chofen  three  out  of  each  trihe :  their  buunefs  waJ  to 
judge  of  matters  relating  to  teftaments,  tutorage,  inheritances,  and 
fuch  other  matters  of  lelTer  moment,  as  the  pnetors  committed  to 
them.  Their  body  was  at  firft  xo5,  and  increafed  afterwards  to 

I 00. 

CENTUNCULUS,  in  botany,  the  gnaphalium,  or  cud-weed  of 
fome  authors. 

Centunculus,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  a  diflind  genus  of 
plants,  called  by  fome  anagallidrajlrum,  and  by  others  a  fpecies  of 
anagal/is,  the  eharaders  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  monope- 
talous,  the  tube  being  globofe,  and  the  limb  divided  into  four  oval 
kgments :  the  fruit  is  ap  unilocular  capfule,  containing  a  great 
number  of  roundilh  feeds.  It  belongs  to  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants. 

CENTURIAL  infiriptions,  thofe  inferted  in  the  face  of  Se- 
verus’s  wall,  which  make  mention  of  the  centuries  and  cohorts 
by  whom  fuch  parts  of  the  wall  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
ereded. 

CENTURTATA  comitla ,  in  antiquity,  thofe  aflemblies  of  the 
Romans,  wherein  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  centuries. 

CENTURIATOR,  a  writer  of  centuries. 

CENTURION,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  in  the  infantry, 
who  commanded  a  century,  or  an  hundred  men. 

The  centurions  held  the  firft  rank  in  the  firft  cohort  of  a  legion, 
and  two  of  them  the  place  of  the  two  fir f\.  bafiuti,  or  pikemen: 
the  firft  among  the  pr'mcipcs  was  alfo  a  centurion. 

The  centurion  primipilus  was  the  chief  of  the  centurions:  he  was 
not  under  the  command  of  any  tribune,  as  all  the  reft  were  ;  he  had 
four  centuries  under  his  diredion,  and  guarded  the  ftandard  and  the 
eagle  of  the  legion. 

CENTURY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  divided  into  or  con¬ 
fiding  of  an  hundred  parts. 

The  Roman  people,  when  they  were  aflembled  for  the  eled- 
ing  of  magiftrates,  enading  of  laws,  or  deliberating  upon  any 
public  affair,  were  always  divided  into  centuries;  and  voted  by  cen¬ 
turies,  in  order  that  their  fuffrages  might  be  the  more  eafily  col- 
leded  ;  whence  thefe  aflemblies  are  called  comitia  centuriata.  The 
Roman  cohorts  were  alfo  divided  into  centuries.  See  the  article 
Centurion  and  Cohort. 

Century,  in  chronology,  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  years. 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  a  famous  ecclefiaftical  biftory,  ranged 
into  thirteen  centuries,  carried  down  to  the  year  1298,  compiled 
by  feveral  hundred  proteftants  of  Magdeburg,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Matthias  Flaccius  Illyricus.  The  writers  of  it  were  called 
centurialors. 

CENTUSSIS,  an  ancient  Roman  coin,  containing  an  hundred 

afies. 

CEOAN,  in  ornithology,  an  American  bird,  a  little  bigger 
than  a  thrufh,  efteemed  for  imitating  the  human  voice. 

CEP/EA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the  anagallis  aquatica ,  or 
water  brook-lime. 

CEPHALALGIA,  or  Cephal^ea,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the 
he  ad-acji  ;  which  article  fee. 

Cephalalgia  hiaco-hcematitica,  is  applied  to  that  fpecies  of 
head-ach,  called  by  others  the  clavus  hyfiericus. 

CEPHALIC,  in  medicine,  fignifies  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
head,  or  it’s  parts. 

Cephalic  medicines,  are  remedies  for  diforders  of  the  head. 

Under  this  denomination  are  comprehended  all  thofe  medicine* 
which  have  a  particular  relation  to  the  brain  ;  fo  that  the  cephalic 
remedies,  in  general,  are  fuch  as  promote  the  fecretion  and  diflri- 
bution  of  the  fpirits,  and  are  commonly  of  a  volatile,  fpirituous, 
and  aromatic  nature. 

Cephalic  vein,  in  anatomy,  creeps  along  the  arm,  between  th« 
fkin  and  the  mufcles,  and  divides  in  two  branches,  external  and 
internal  ;  the  external  goes  down  to  the  wrift,  where  it  joins  the 
baftlica,  and  turns  up  to  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  the  internal  branch, 
together  with  a  fmall  one  of  the  bafilica,  makes  the  mediana.  Seq 
Plate  ig,  fig.  2.  lit.  n. 

CEPHALOIDES,  a  denomination  given  by  fome  writers,  who 
difeover  virtues  in  plants  from  their  fignatures,  to  thofe  which 
bear  any  refemblance  to  a  human  head  ;  fuch  are  poppy,  piony,  and 

the  like.  t 

pEPHALOMANTfA,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  Or 

foretelling  futurity,  by  a  dead  man’s  fcull.  <  , 

CEPHALON0MANTIA,  a  method  of  divination,  or  reveal¬ 
ing  fecrets,  bv  means  of  an  %fs’s  head  broiled  on  the  coals.  After 
muttering  a  few  prayers,  the  names  of  perfons  fufpe£ied  of  a  theft, 
&c.  were  repeated  over :  hef  at  whofe  name  the  afs’s  jaws  made 
any  motion,  or  the' teeth  began  to  chatter,  was  held  for  con- 
vifled. ' 

CEPHALOPHARYNGiEI,  in  anatomy,  two  mufcles  of  the 
orifice  of  the  oefophagus,  called  the  pharynx ,  which  ferve  to  draw  i; 
upwards  and  backwards.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  articulation 
of  the  head  with  the  firft  vertebra,  and  are  inferted  in  the  upper 

par.  of. he, W-  6g  :  c?PHALOPQNIA, 
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CEPHALOPONIA,  the  fame  as  cephalalgia,  or  head-ach. 

CEPHALUS,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  name  given  to  the  mullet  and 
chub.  i 

Cephalus  is  alfo  applied  to  the furgus,gardo,  and  gardon;  a  fifh 
differing  but  little  from  our  roach. 

CEPHEUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  thirteen  ;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s,  eleven ;  in  Hevelius’s,  fifty-one  ;  and  in  Mr.  Flamfteed’s, 
thirty-five. 

CEPI -corpus,  in  law,  a  return  made  by  the  fheriff,  that  upon  a 
capias ,  or  other  like  prccefs,  hfe  has  taken  the  defendant’s  body. 

CEPION,  the  name  of  a  particular  air,  anciently  invented  by 
a  difciple  of  Terpander,  and  defigned  to  be  played  on  the  ci- 
thara. 

CEPIONITES,  a  name  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  a  kind  of 
jafper. 

CEPITES,  a  ftone  of  the  mocoa  kind,  otherwife  called  den¬ 
drites.  This  gem  gave  the  reprefentation  of  the  feveral  clufters 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  beds  of  a  garden,  with  naked  veins, 
exprefling  the  walks  between. 

CEPOLA,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  whofe  head  is 
roundilh  and  comprefled,  the  mouth  fiat,  the  teeth  crooked,  the 
branchioftege  membrane  confifts  of  fix  fmall  bones,  the  body  uni¬ 
form  and  naked,  and  the  abdomen  fcarce  as  long  as  the  head.  It 
is  a  genus  of  the  thoracici. 

CEPOLAPITES,  a  kind  of  mocoa  agate.  See  Cefites. 

CEPPHUS,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  gull-kind,  not  unlike 
the  common  duck,  excepting  it’s  feet  and  beak.  It’s  plumage  is  a 
mixture  of  white,  brown,  and  yellow  ;  but  the  long  wing  and  tail 
feathers  are  black  :  it’s  legs  are  greenifli. 

CEPULA,  the  common  tania  of  fome  authors.  It  is  a  fpecies 
of  the  above  article  cepola. 

CEPUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  thofe  fmallei  monkies, 
which  have  more  or  lefs  green  on  their  coats. 

CERACHATES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  yellow  agate,  from  it’s  refemblance  to  yellow  wax. 
v  CERAMlUM,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure,  otherwife  called  am¬ 
phora  and  cadus. 

CERASTES,  in  zoology,  the  horned  fnake,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
•with  two  protuberances  on  it’s  forehead,  hard  as  a  fhell,  and  from 
which  it  has  it’s  name.  It  is  found  in  Lybia  and  Arabia. 

Cerastes  was  alfo  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  flag  when 
at  it’s  full  growth,  or  at  the  end  of  it’s  fourth  year. 

CERATIAS,  among  ancient  naturalifts,  a  horned  comet. 

CERATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  operation  of  waxing. 

Ceration,  orCERATUM,  was  alfo  a  filvercoin,  equal  to  one 
third  of  an  cbolus. 

CERATITES,,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fame  with  the  foflilc  uni¬ 
corn’s  fern. 

CERATIUM,  or  Ceration,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  fmall  feeds  of  the  ceratonia,  or  friiqua,  of  botanifts,  ufed  by 
the  Arabian  phyficians,  as  a  weight  to  adjuft  thedofes  of  medicines; 
as  the  grain  weight  with  us  took  it’s  rife  from  a  grain  of  barley. 

CERATOCARPUS,  in  botany,  a  plant  diltinguifhed  by  hav¬ 
ing  no  flower  petals,  and  a  fmall,  comprefled,  and  bicornate  feed, 
not  unlike  that  of  bidens.  Buxbaum  named  it  ceratocarpus,  horned 
fruit,  from  the  feed  veflels  running  into  two  horns.  It  is  a  genus 
of  the  monoecia  monogynia  clafs. 

CERATOGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy;  the  name  of  a  pair  of 
mufcles,  ferving  to  draw  the  tongue  diredtly  into  the  mouth  ;  but 
if  only  one  ol  them  adts,  it  draws  the  tongue  to  one  fide  of  the 
mouth.  1 

CERATOMALAGMA,  in  medicine,  a  cerate  or  cerecloth. 

CERATOPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia poly- 
andria  clafs.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is 
divided  into  feveral  fegments,  as  is  that  of  the  female  flower  : 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ;  the  feed  is  an  ovato-acuminated  nut,  con¬ 
taining  only  one  cell.  g  ,, 

CERATUM,  Cerate,  in  medicine,  akindofftiflf  unguent,  or 
liniment,  made  of  oil  and  wax,  with  other  ingredients;  ufed  exter¬ 
nally  in  feveral  difeafes,  .  efpecially  thofe  of  the  (kin. 

It  takes  it’s  name  from  it’s  capital  ingredient,  wax,  called  in 
Latin  ctra. 

It’s  confiftence  is  thicker  than  that  of  a  liniment :  the  laft  hav¬ 
ing  ufually  two  ounces  of  wax  to  two  of  oil ;  but  the  cerate ,  four  of 
wax  to  two  of  oil :  yet  it  is  thinner  than  a  plaifter. 

There  are  cerates  of  various  kinds,  refrigerative,  ftomachic, 
&c.  cerate  of  fulphur,  of  faunders,  reftringent  cerate  of  bricks,  divine 
cerate ,  &c. 

There  is  a  particular  one,  called  the  refrigerative  cerate  of  Galen, 
made  of  white  wax  and  oleum  rojat.  ompachin. 

Ceratum  epuloticum,  a  name  given  in  the  late  London  Difpen- 
fatory  to  the  compofition  commonly  called  Turner’s  cerate,  and 
there  ordered  to  be  made  in  this  manner :  take  oil  olive,  a  pound  ; 
yellow  wax  and  prepared  calamy,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  melt  the 
wax  in  the  oil,  and  when  the  mixture  begins  to  congeal  again, 
fprinkle  in  the  powder,  and  continue  ftirring  it  till  the  whole  is  cold. 

Ceratum  mercuriale,  ,a  form  of  medicine  prefcribed  in  the  late 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  take  yellow  wax  and  tried  hog’s  lard,  of  each  half  a 
pound:  quickfilver,  three  ounces;  Ample  balfam  of  fulphur,  a 
dram ;  meit  the  wax  and  lard,  and  then  add  to  them  gradually  the 
quickfilver,  firft  well  divided  by  the  balfam  of  fulphur.  • 

CERAULA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mufician,  who  blows  or 
plays  upon  the  horn. 

In  which  fenfc,  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  the  Latin 

ctrnium. 

CERAUNIA*  Ceraunias,  or  CjsRAuNius  lapis,  in  natural 
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hiftory,  a  fort  of  flinty  disfigured  ftone,  of  no  ceitain  colour,  but 
of  a  pyramidal  or  wedge-like  figure ;  popularly  fuppofed  to  fall 
from  the  clouds  in  thunder-ftorms,  and  to  be  pofleffed  of  divers 
notable  virtues  ;  as  of  promoting  deep,  preferving  from  lighining 

The  word  is  formed  from  v.equwog,  a  thunder-bolt. 

The  ceraunia  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  the  thun- 
der-ftone  or  thunder-bolt ;  and  fometimes  alfo  faaitta,  or  arrows 
head,  on  account  of  it’s  fhape.  .  * 

Ceraunia,  in  botany,  is  applied  by  fome  authors  to  orpin. 

Ceraunias  albas,  in  natural  hiftory;  the  dame  of  a  very  bright 
gem,  of  a  cryftalline  appearance,  but  with  a  bliiifh  caft.  It 
is  faid  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  ajlcrier,  but  fotfiewhat  inferior  to 
it.  •  • 

CERAUNITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  feveral 
authors  to  the  belemtiites. 

CERBERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandrid  momgynm 
clafs  of  plants ;  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a  Angle  funnet- 
fhaped  petal :  the  tube  is  elevated  ;  the  limb  large,  and  divided 
'  into  five  fegments  ;  the  fruit  is  a  large,  round,  flefliy  drope,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  fide,  and  cofttattiing  two  cells, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  Angle  feed,  being  a  nut  of  an  oval  figure. 

CERBERUS,  among  chemifts,  denotes  mercui-y. 

Cerberus,  in  aftronomy,  a  fmall  northern  cortftellation  near 
Hercules  ;  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Flamfteed  under  that  appellation  : 
in  Hevelius’s  catalogue,  it  confifts  of  four  ftars. 

Cerberus  chemicus  is  ufed  by  Hoffman  and  others;  for  the  com¬ 
mon  nitre,  or  faltpetre,  alfo  called  fal  infernal:  s. 

Cerberus,  the  name  of  a  dog,  with  three  heads,  whom  the 
poets  made  to  be  the  porter  of  the  infernal  regions. 

The  mythologifts  underhand  by  Cerberus  the  earth.  They  de¬ 
rive  his  name  from  Kf£oj3op©~>,  carnivorous,  it  being  the  property 
of  the  earth  to  devour  bodies.  The  Platonifts  underftand  by  him 
the  bad  daemon,  who,  as  Porphyry  exprefles  it,  is  found  in  three 
elements,  air,  water,  and  earth  ;  whence  he  is  deferibed  as  having 
three  heads. 

CERCARIA,  in  zoology,  a  clafs  of  animals,  comprehending 
thofe  with  tails,  but  having  no  vifible  limbs. 

CERCASI,  a  body  of  Turkifh  horfe. 

CERCELE,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  cercele'  is  a  crofs;  which, 
opening  at  the  ends,  turns  round  both  ways,  like  a  ram’s-horn. 

CERCOPITHECUS,  in  zoology,  an  appellation  given  to  all 
long-tailed  monkeys:  the  word  is  formed  of  nemo;,  a  tail;  and 
Ttfoviv.ct;,  a  monkey.  See  the  articles  Simi a  and  Monkey. 

CERCOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  preternatural  extenfion.  and  tu¬ 
midity  of  the  female  clitoris,  fo  as  to  projedl  beyond  the  /a- 
dendi.  \J  .  *  r 

CERDONIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  ancient  heretics,  who 
maintained  moil  of  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Saturnel,  and  other 
Gnoftics.  '• 

They  afterted  two  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil': 
this  laft,  according  to  them,  was  creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
God  that  appeared  under  the  old  law  :  the  firft,  whom  they  called 
unknown,  was  the  father  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who,  they  taught,  was 
only  incarnate  in  appearance,  and  was  not  born  of  a  virgin,  nor 
fuffered  death,  but  in  appearance. 

CERE  ALES  eediles,  in  Roman  antiquity,  two  officers,  who  had 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  corn  and  grain.  Seethe  article  ^Edile. 

Ce  reales  ludi,  folemn  fports  held  in  honour  of  Ceres  for  the 
lofs  of  her  daughter  Profcrpine,  and  her  travels  to .  find  her 
again. 

CEREALIA,  in  antiquity,  the  facred  rights  of  the  goddefs 
Ceres,  inftituted  by  Triptolemus.  They  were  performed  in  fo 
ftridlly  religious  a  manner,  that  it  was  thought  Efficient  to  pollute 
them,  if  any  one  at  that  time  fhould  lie  with  his  wife.  The  vidtims 
offered  were  hogs,  becaufe  of  the  walle  they  make  in  the  prodtxfts  of 
the  earth.  They  made  ufe  of  no  wine  in  the  facrifices  of  Ceres; 
whence  Plautus  lays,  that  Megadorus  had  made  a  marriage-flipper 
for  Ceres,  becaufe  he  had  provided  no  wine  for  the  guefts. 

The  folcmnity  of  the  cerealia  pafled  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  After  the  fecond  Punic  war,  they  celebrated  the  feftival 
with  more  pomp ;  for  they  carried  in  proceflion  a  great  many  fta- 
tues  and  paintings  of  chariots,  crowns,  and  the.  rich  plunder  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Macrobius  tells  us,  an  egg  made  part  of  the  fhow, 
as  being  an  emblem  of  Ceres.  Memmius,  when  Curule  dEdile,  was 
the  firft  who  celebrated  this  feftival. 

Cerealia  femina,  a  term  applied  to  legumina,  or  pulfe. 

Cerealia  alfo  denotes  all  forts  of  corn  of  which  bread  is  made. 

CEREBELLUM,  in  anatomy,  th?  hinder  paet  of  the  brain,  or 
as  it  were  the  little  brain.  See  Plate  fig.  $,  lift,  c  c.  The 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  together,  are  often  ;  called  'cerebellum,  when 
the  brain  is  fpoken  of  in  fmall  animals,  as  birds,  pigs,  See. 

The  cerebellum  is  flattened,  and  is  convex  on  it’s  upper  and  lower 
part ;  it’s  greateft  extent  is  from  fide  to  fide.  It  is  lituated  under 
the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  divided  into  two  lobes  by 
a  fmall  procefsof  the  dura  mater,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  falx 
running  in  it’s  diredlion.  It  is  covered  by  the  pi  a  mater  like  the 
cerebrum,  but  the  lobuli  of  the  cerebellum  differ  from. thofe  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  moftly  lying  horizontal.  It  hath  no  convolutions  like  the  ce¬ 
rebrum,  but  it  hath  curved  parallel  lines  deferibed  on  it’s  futface  by 
the  pia  mater,  and  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  cerebrum.  It  is 
compofed  of  a  cortical  fubftance,  and  a  medullary  part  like  the  ce¬ 
rebrum,  but  difpofed  in  a  more  regular  manner,  and  a  perpendicular 
fedtion  of  it  hath  a  beautiful  appearance,  called  arbor  vitas,-  the 
trunks  of  which  form  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  On  the  baok 
part  of  the  ifthmus  which  joins  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  we  fee 
four  eminences,  the  two  upper  are  called  nates,  and  the  two  lower 
I  tfjles.  Before  thefe  the  aquxduft  runs  down  into  the  fourtkveptri- 
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cle,  the  medullary  covering  of  which  is  called  vulvula  tnagna.  The 
fourth  ventricle  is  placed  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

CEREBRUM,  in  anatomy,  the  Brain,  which  article  fee. 
Cerebrum  jovis,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  poet  En¬ 
nius  to  a  fpecies  of  labrus,  called  by  mod  writers  fcarus. 

CEREIS,  is  applied  by  fome  authors  to  the ftliquajlrtim. 
CERELiEUM,  a  compofition  of  wax  and  oil.  The  term  is  alfo 
ufed  for  oleum  ccrec,  or  butter  of  wax. 

CEREMONIAL,  is  ufed  for  the  fet  or  fyflem  of  rules  and  cere¬ 
monies  which  cuftom  has  introduced  for  regulating  our  behaviour' ; 
and  which  perfons  pra£life  towards  each  other,  either  by  way  of 
duty,  decency,  or  civility. 

Ceremonial  alfo  particularly  denotes  the  manner  wherein 
princes  and  their  ambalTadors  ufe  to  receive  and  treat  one  another. 

The  ceremonial  is  a  kind  of  law  introduced  by  compaft,  cuftom, 
prefeription,  &c.  which  fovereigns  and  their  ambaftadors  are  to  ob- 
ferve  at  their  interviews,  that  none  of  them  mdy  either  receive  more 
orlefs  marks  of  refpeft  than  they  are  intitled  to. 

Ceremonial  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  (peaking  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  given  by  Mofes,  relating  to  the  worfhip  of  God 
among  the  ancient  Jews. 

In  which  fehfe,  it  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  levitical  law  ;  and  (finds  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  mo¬ 
ral.  as  well  as  the  judicial  law. 

CEREMONIALE.a  book  in  which  is  preferibed  the  order  of  the 
ceremonies  to  be  obferved  ihcfeftain  adtions  and  occafions  of  folem-  . 
nity  and  pomp. 

Dr.  Middleton  hds  given  a  fine  difcoiirfe  on  the  conformity  be¬ 
tween  the  popifh  and  pagan  ceremonies  ;  which  he  exemplifies  in 
the  ufe  of  incenfe,  holy  water,  lamps  and  candles  before  the  (hrines 
of  the  faints,  votive  gifts  or  offerings  round  the  fhrines  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  &c.  In  effedl,  the  altars,  images,  erodes,  proceflions, 
miracles,  and  legends  ;  nay,  even  the  very  hierarchy,  pontificate, 
religious  orders.  &c.  of  the  prefent  Romans,  he  (hews  are  all  copied 
from  their  heathen  anceftors.  Who  then  ran  doubt  of  the  idolatry 
of  popery,  when  we  fee  the  prefent  people  of  Rome  worlhipping  at 
this  day  in  the  fame  temples,  at  the  fame  altars,  fometimes  the 
fame  images,  and  always  with  the  fame  ceremonies,  as  the  old  Ru¬ 
ffians  ? 

Ceremony  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  refpedts  and  honours  which 
people  pay  to  each  other,  out  of  mere  civility  and  good  breeding. 
China  is  the  land  of  ceremonies.  The  Chinefe  have  annexed  fuch  an 
idea  of  refpedt  an  1  gravity  to  certain  garments,  that  the  mifiionaries 
dare  not  fay  malV  without  their  boots  on. 

Ceremony,  habit  of,  denotes  the  ornaments  and  external  badges 
Of  a  profeifion,  dignity,  or  office. 

Ceremony,  officers  of,  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fee  the  cufto- 
mary  ceremonies  duly  obferved  in  actions  of  pomp  and  folemnity. 
Such  are  marihals,  ferjeants  at  arms,  &c. 

In  our  court  is  a  rnafter  and  adiftant  of  the  ceremonies  ;  the  falary 
of  the  mailer  is  300/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  his  adiftant  141/.  131. 

4 d.  per  annum.  The  marfhal  of  the  ceremonies  is  their  officer.  The 
French  have  alfo  a  grand  mafter  of  the  ceremonies ,  as  well  as  a  rnafter 
and  adiftant.  There  are  alfo  mailers  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  pope  ; 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fee  that  every  thing  be  performed  as  preferibed 
in  the  ritual. 

CEREPOLIUM,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Pliny  to  exprefs 
the  gingidium,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  nature  of  the  chervil,  or 
cerefolium. 

CERES,  in  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
goddefs  of  corn  and  tillage.  Ceres  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  moon  ; 
as  Liber,  Bacchus,  is  for  the  fun.  The  term  is  alfo  figuratively 
tifed  for  bread,  and  all  kinds  of  food. 

CERIGO,  in  natural  hiltory,  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  the 
opoffium.  Some  of  the  Americans  call  this  remarkable  animal,  in 
in  their  language,  carigueya. 

cerinthe,  a  term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  ambrafta 
and  fandarach,  called  by  others  erithace.  Seethe  article  Wax. 

GERINTHIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  heretics,  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Cerinthus,  who  lived  and  publiftied  his  herefy  in  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  themfelves  :  they  did  not  allow  that  God  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  creatures,  but  (aid  that  the  world  was  created  by  an  infe¬ 
rior  power :  they  attributed  to  this  Creator  an  only  fon,  but  born 
in  time,  and  different  from  the  world  :  they  admitted  feveral  angels 
and  inferior  powers  ;  they  maintained  that  the  law  and  the  prophets 
came  not  from  God,  but  from  the  angels  ;  .and  that  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  only  an  angel:  they  diftinguilhed  between  Jefus  and 
Chiift,  and  faid>  that  Jefus  was  a  mere  man,  born,  like  other  men, 
of  Jofeph  and  Marv ;  but  that  he.excelled  all  other  men  in  prudence 
and  wifdom  ;  that  Jefus  being,  baptized,  the  Chriftof  the  fupreme 
God,  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghoff,  defeehded  upon  him;  and  that  by 
the  affillance  of  this  Chritt,  Jefus  performed  his  miracles.  It  was 
partly  to  refute  this  fedl  that  St.  John  wrote  hisgofpel.  They  com¬ 
bined  the  dodlrine  of  Chrift  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the 
Jews  and  Gnoftics.  . 

Cerinthus  publilhed  a  work,  intitled,  The  Apocalypfe,  wherein, 
as  the  bifhop  of  London  obferves,  his  millenary  (late  was  not,  like 
St.  John’s,  the  life  of  faints,  but  the  life  of  libertines.  _ 

CERNUA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  pearch,  called  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  ruffe ;  diftinguiftietl  by  having  only  one  back  fin,  and  a  ca¬ 
vernous  head.  See  the  article  Orph eus.  ... 

CEROCHYTOS,  an  ancient  method  of  painting  in  wax,  mel- 
ted  and  coloured  with  pigments  for  the  purpofe,  and  applied  with 

pencils.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

CEROMA,  an  ointment  made  up  of  oil  and  wax,  with  which 
tfre  ancient  wreftlers  rubbed  thcmfelve^i  not  only  to  make  th. ,ir 
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limbs  more  (leek,  and  lefs  capable  to  be  laid  hold  on,  but  alTo  more 
pliable  and  fit  for  exercife. 

CEROMANTIA,  an  ancient  method  of  divination,  by  means 
o(  wax  melted  over  a  veffel  of  water,  and  let  drop  in  three  'di  Hindi 

paces,  o  erving  the  figure,  fituation,  diftance,  and  concretion  of 
the  drops. 

CEROPEGIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  flower  confifts  of  a 
ing  e  petal  ,  it  has  two  fmall  eredf  leaves,  plumofe  feeds,  the  limb 
of  tpe  corolla  is  fmall,  and  divided  into  five  fegments.  It  belongs 
to  the  pentandria  movogyma  cldfs. 

CEROS  FROTUM,  in  ancient  authors,  implies  a  kind  of  pic- 
tdre  compofed  of  pieces  of  born  ;  anfwering  to  tnat  called,  by  us, 
Mosaic  work.  See  the  article  Cerochytos. 

CERPASUS,  in  natural  hiflory,  is  applied  by  Urani  1*1  to  a  poi- 
fonobs  drug  of  the  Abylfines;  probably  the  carpojus  of  the  Greeks. 

CERRUS,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  cegilops,  or  bitter  oak.  Set: 
the  article  ./Egilops. 

_  Cerrus,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  Pliny,  and  other  an¬ 
cient  writers,  for  the  fparus,  with  a  black  fpot  ori  the  middle  of 
each  fide,  and  with  tfie  tail  and  pedtofal  fins  ted.  , 

CERTIFICANDO  de  recognttiohe  Jlapulce ,  a  writ  iffued  to  the 
mayor  of  the  ftaple,  commanding  him  to  certify  to  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  a  lfatute  ftaple  taken  before  him,  where  the  party  refufes  to 
bring  it. 

CERTIFICATE,  in  law,  a  writing  made  id  any  court,  to  give 
notice  to  any  court  of  any  thing  done  therein. 

Certificate  of  cojls,  in  law,  relates  to  the  cafe  of  a  plaintiff, 
who,  in  an  adtion  of  trefpafsj  is  allowed  no  more  cofts  than  da¬ 
mages,  when  the  jury  give  lefs  damages  than  40 s.  unlefs  the  judge 
certify  under  his  hand,  that  the  freehold  or  title  of  the  land  came 
chiefly  in  queftion. 

Certificate  of  bankrupt,  is  a  declaration  in  his  favour,  written 
and  figned  by  four  parts  in  five  of  his  creditors  (thofe  under  20 /. 
excepted),  and  authenticated  tinder  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  com- 
miflioners,  and  by  them  tranfmitted  to  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
certificate  is  allowed  of  courfe,  if  nocaufe  be  (hewn  to  the  contrary; 
in  confeqiience  o(  which,  the  bankrupt  is  intitled  to  a  decent  allow¬ 
ance  out  of  his  effedls  fur  his  future  maintenance. 

Certificate  of  the  poor,  is  an  acknowledgment,  from  the  pa- 
ri(h  10  which  they  belong,  of  their  being  parifhioners  ;  which  pre¬ 
vents  their  removal  till  they  become  adlually  chargeable. 

Certificate,  trial  by,  is  a  mode  of  trial  allowed  in  fuch  cafes 
where  the  evidence  of  theperfon  certifying  is  the  only  proper  crite¬ 
rion  of  the  point  in  difpute. 

CERTIFICATION  of  affize  of  novel  diffefin,  a  writ  granted  for 
the  re-examining  paffed-by  allizes,  before  juftices.  This  writ  is 
ufed  where  a  perfon  appears,  by  his  bailiff,  to  an  affize  brought  by 
another,  and  has  loft  the  day. 

CERTIORARI,  a  writ  which  iffues  out  of  the  chancery,  di¬ 
rected  to  an  inferior  court,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a  caufe  there  de¬ 
pending,  in  order  that  jnftice  may  be  done:  and  this  writ  is  obtained 
upon  complaint  that  the  party  who  feeks  it  has  received  hard  ufage, 
or  is  not  like  to  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  inferior  court.  A  cer¬ 
tiorari  is  made  returnable  either  in  the  king’s-bench,  common- 
pleas,  or  in  chaticery. 

It  is  not  only  iffued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  butlikewifeout 
of  the  king’s-bench,'  in  which  lad- mentioned  court  it  lies  where 
the  king  would  be  certified  of  a  record.  Indidlments  from  inferior 
courts,  and  proceedings  of  the  quarter-fefti  >ns  of  the  peace,  may 
alfo  be  removed  into  the  king’s-bench  by  a  certiorari ;  and  here  the 
very  record  mud  be  returned,  and  not  a  tranfeript  of  it ;  though 
ufually  in  chancery,  if  a  certiorari  be  returnable  there,  it  removes 
only  a  tenor  of  the  record 

CERTITUDE,  confidered  ir.  the  things  or  ideas  which  are  the 
objeCts  of  our  underftanding,  is  a  neceffary  agreement  or  di (agree¬ 
ment  of  one  part  of  our  knowledge  with  another ;  as  applied  to  the 
mind,  it  is  the  perception  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement,  or 
fuch  a  firm  well-grounded  affent  as  excludes  not  only  all  manner  of 
doubt,  but  all  conceivable  polfibility  of  a  miftake. 

Certitude, phyjicalt  or  natural  certitude,  is  that  which  depends 
upon  the  evidence  of  fenfe  ;  as  that  I  fee  fuch  or  fuch  a  colour,  heat 
fuch  or  fuch  a  found,  or  feel  the  fire  burn. 

Certitude,  mathematical,  is  that  arifing  from  mathematical 
evidence ;  fuch  as,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 


o  right  ones.  ,  .,  ,. 

Certitude,  moral,  is  that  founded  on  moral  evidence,  and  is 

'quently  equivalent  to  a  mathematical  one  ;  as  that  there  was  for- 
:rly  fuch  an  emperor  as  Julius  Caffar,  and  that  he  wrote  the  com 
mtaries  which  pafs  under  his  name,  becaufe  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
nes  have  recorded  it,  and  no  man  has  ever  difproved  it  fince.  1  his 
ords  a  moral  certitude,  in  common  fenfe  fo  great,  that  one  would 
thought  a  fool  or  a  madman  for  denying  it; 

CERT-MONEY,  head-money ,  a  fine  paid  yearly  by  thereiidents 
feveral  manors  to  the  lord  thereof,  and  fometimes  to  the  hundred* 
9  certo  lete,  that  is,  for  the  certain  keeping  of  the  leet. 
CERVICAL  Nerves,  in  anatomy,  are  eight  pair  of  nerves,  fo 

lied  as  having  their  origin  in  the  neck.  See  the V  \  A 
From  thefe  eight  pair  there  are  innumerable  branches  diftributed 
rouoh  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  the  neck,  the  fcapul*  and  the /,«- 
>rus°:  from  the  third  pair  in  particular*  there  is  a  branch  which 
ns  up  to  the  ear  :  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pair  are  formed 
e  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  which  palling  through  the  neck  and 
eart  defeend  into  the  diaphragm  ;  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth 
'  thefe  after  they  have  been  joined  by  various  anajtomojes,  form  the 
{  rebuff  nerves  of  the  arm.  To  this  divifion  is  the  fpinal  acceffory 
*rve  of  Willis  to  be  referred,  as  a  fort  of  ninth  pair  of  nerves  of 
e  neck  •  this  arifes  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  about  the  origin  ot 
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the  third  or  fourth  pair,  and  partes  through  the  great  foramen  in  the 
es  occibitis  up  into  the  cranium. 

Cervical  vef/ets,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
which  pafs  through  the  vertebra  and  mufcles  of  the  neck,  up  to  the 
fkull. 

Cervicales  defccndenles,  a  patir  of  mufcles,  autagonifts  to  the 
facro-lumbares,  coming  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

CERVICARIA,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  fome  call  the 
ihapfta  of  the  (hops,  or  lerter  libanotis  of  Theophraftus. 
Cervicaria  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  to  the  trachclium. 
CERVICEM  JleElentium  primus y  a  mufcle  of  the  neck,  called  alfo 
the  lon^us  colli. 

CERVICIS  tertius ,  in  anatomy,  is  the  name  given  by  Fallopius 
to  a  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  tranfverfalis  cervicis ;  and  by  Window, 
tranfverfalis  magnus. 

CERVIX,  in  anatomy,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

Cervix  of  the  fcapula,  the  head  of  the  (houlder-blade. 

Cervix  of  the  uterus ,  or  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  that  oblong  ca¬ 
nal  or  paffage  between  the  internal  and  external  orifices  bfthe  womb, 
which  receives  andinclofes  the  penis ,  like  a  (heath,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  vagina. 

CERUMEN,  a  thick,  vifeous,  bitter,  exerementitious  humour, 
feparated  from  the  blood  by  proper  glands  placed  in  the  outer  paf- 
fage  of  the  ear.  It  is  called  in  Engliffi,  ear*w. 

CERUSE,  or  Ceruss,  white-lead,  a  fort  of  calx  of  lead,  made 
by  expofing  plates  of  that  metal  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar. 

The  bed  way  of  preparing  it  is  the  following,  as  recommended 
by  Boerhaave  :  a  glafs- cucurbit  is  to  be  cut  off  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  leave  it  a  very  long  mouth  ;  an  alembic-head  of  glafs  is  to  be  fit¬ 
ted  to  this ;  fome  vinegar  is  to  be  put  into  the  body,  and  a  number 
of  thin  plates  of  lead  are  to  be  placed  in  the  head,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  may  (land  fomewhat  ere£l :  when  the  head  is  fitted  on,  the 
body  is  to  be  fet  in  a  gentle  fand-heat  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  unlu¬ 
ting  the  veflels,  the  receiver,  which  had  been  fitted  to  the  nofe  of  the 
head,  will  contain  a  fweet  and  (lyptic  liquor,  naufeous  and  turpid, 
called  the  vinegar  of  lead,  or  the  folution  of  lead  :  and  the  plates  of 
lead  taken  out  of  the  head  will  be  found  covered  with  a  white  dufty 
matter  ;  this  is  cerufs  ;  and  if  the  operation  be  repeated,  the  whole 
quantity  of  lead  will  be  in  fine  reduced  to  this  (late  of  cerufs. 

Cerufs  is  ufed  externally,  either  mixed  in  ointments,  or  by  fprink- 
ling  it  on  old  gleeting  and  watery  ulcers,  and  in  many  difeafes  of  the 
Ikin.  If,  when  it  is  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  it  is  received  in  with 
the  breath  in  infpiration,  and  carried  down  into  the  lungs,  it  cauffes 
terrible  afthmas,  that  are  almoft  incurable,  and  at  la(l  generally 
prove  fatal.  Sad  inftances  of  the  very  pernicious  effe£ts  of  this  me¬ 
tal  are  too  often  feen  among  thofe  perfons  who  work  lead  in  any 
form*  but  particularly  among  the  workers  in  white  lead. 

The  painters  ufe  it  in  great  quantities,  and,  that  it  may  be  af¬ 
forded  cheap  to  them,  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  common  whi¬ 
ting  ;  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  cerufs  are  very  bad  in  this  refpedl:  the 
Venetian  ought  always  to  be  ufed  by  apothecaries. 

CERVULA,  or  Cervulus,  a  kind  of  fport,  anciently  cele¬ 
brated  by  pagans,  and  after  their  examples  by  the  Chriftians,  on 
New  Year’s  Day  ;  when  they  ran  about  in  mafquerade,  drertfed  in 
imitation  of  deer,  and  other  hearts.  The  obfervance  of  this  cere¬ 
mony  was  cenfured  by  the  fathers  and  councils. 

CERVUS  volanst  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  ftag-horned  bee¬ 
tle,  remarkably  large,  of  a  blackifli  colour,  with  it’s  horns  deeply 
jagged  or  ramified,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  a  flag. 

CERYX,  a  name  anciently  ufed  for  three  genera  of  (hell-fifla, the 
buccinum ,  purpura,  and  murex. 

Ceryx,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  public  minifter,  appointed  to  pro¬ 
claim  or  publifh  things  aloud  in  aflemblies.  The  ceryx  anfwered 
to  the  Roman  praco,  and  was  both  a  civil  and  facred  office. 

Ceryces,  civil,  were  thofe  appointed  to  call  afl'emblies,  and 
make  fiience  therein  ;  alfo  to  go  on  meflages,  and  do  the  office  of 
our  heralds,  &c. 

Cerycrs,  facred,  a  fort  of  priefts,  wnofe  office  was  to  proclaim 
fiience  in  the  public  games,  and  facrifices,  publifh  the  names  of  the 
conquerors,  proclaim  feafts,  and  fuch  like. 

CESARE,  among  logicians,  the  fame  as  Celarent,  being  one 
of  the  modes  of  the  fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms,  the  minor  propolition 
of  which  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  other  two  univerfal  nega¬ 
tives  :  .thus 

c  e  No  immoral  books  ought  to  be  read : 
s  A  But  every  obfeene  book  is  immoral : 

R  E  Thereforenoobfcenebookoughttoberead.  SeeCELARENT, 
CES1S,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  wild  carrot,  or 
bird’s  nert. 

CESPITOSE  plants,  in  botany,  thofe  which  produce  many  Items 
from  one  root. 

CESSATION,  the  adl  of  difeontinuing  or  interrupting  the  courfe 
of  any  things  work,  &c. 

Cessation  of  arms ,  an  armiftice,  or  occafional  truce,  previous 
to  the  furrender  of  a  place. 

Cessation,  ceffatio  a  divinis ,  in  the  Romiffi  church,  is  when, 
for  any  notorious  injury  to  the  church,  a  flop  is  put  to  all  divine 
offices,  and  the  adminirtration  of  the  facraments,.  and  Chriftians  are 
deprived  of  church-burial. 

CESSAVIT,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  upon  this  general  ground, 
that  the  perfon  againft  whom  it  is  brought  has  for  two  years  neg¬ 
lected  to  perform  the  fervice,  or  to  pay  the  rent  he  is  obliged  to  by 
his  tenure,  and  has  not  upon  his  lands  fufficient  goods  or  chattels,  to 
be  diftrained. 

♦  An  heir  cannot  maintain  a  writ  of  ceffavittiox  cefliire  made  in  the 
jime  of  his  anceftor,  unlefs  it  be  in  cafe  of  fee-farm  rents  by  ftatute. 
Cessavit  cantarla ,  is  where  perfon  gives  land  to  a  religious 


houfe,  to  fay  divine  fcfvice,  of  provide  alms  for  the  poor.  If  the 
faid  fervices  are  not  performed  in  two  years,  then  the  donor,  or  his 
heirs,  (hall  have  this  writ  againft  the  perfon  that  holds  the  lands. 

CESSION,  in  law,  an  adt,  by  which  a  perfon  furrenders  and 
tranfmits  to  another  perfon,  a  right  which  belonged  to  himfelf. 
Ceffon  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  civil  law  for  a  voluntary  fur- 
render  of  a  perfbn’s  effects  to  fiis  creditors,  to  avoid  imprrfonment. 
A  debtor  cafmot  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  cej/ion,  unlefs  by  virtue 
of  letters  patent,  confirmed  in  court  by  the  creditors  ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  that  favour,  he  muft  make  it  appear  that  he  has  no  re- 
fource  left  for  payment,  nor  cannot  be  approached  with  villainy  or 
fraud.  Ceffon  implied  a  mark  of  infamy,  and  obliged  the  perfon  to 
wear  a  green  cap,  which  was  intended  to  lignify,  that  the  cefjionary 
was  become  poor  through  his  own  folly.  The  Italian  lawyers  de- 
feribe  the  ceremony  of  ceffion  to  confift  in:  ftriking  the  bare  pofteriors 
three  times  againft  a  (lone,  called  lapis  vituperib,  in  the  prefence  of  a 
judge.  Formerly  it  confided  in  giving  up  the  girdles  and  keys  in 
court. 

Cession,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law^  is  when  an  ecclefiaftical  per¬ 
fon  is  created  a  bifliop,  or  when  a  parfon  of  a  pariffi  takes  another 
benefice  without  difpenfation,  or  being  otherwife  qualified.  In 
both  thefe  cafes  their  firft  benefices  become  void  by  ceffon,  without 
any  refignation  ;  and  to,  thofe  livings  that  the  perfon  had,  who  was 
created  biftiop,  the  king  may  prefent  for  that  time,  whofoever  is 
patron  of  them  ;  and  in  the  other  cafe  the  patron  may  prefent :  but 
by  difpenfation  of  retainder,  a  biftiop  may  retain  fome  or  all  the 
preferments  he  was  intit  led  to  before  be  was  madebiffiop. 

CESSIONARY,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  a  bankrupt ;  it  fome- 
times  alfo  denotes  an  affignee. 

CESSOR,  in  law,  one  that  ceafesor  neglefls  to  perform  a  duty, 
and  for  that  reafon  is  liable  to  have  the  writ  cejfavit  brought  againft 
him. 

CESTRATUM,  or  Cerostratum,  a  work  enamelled,  or 
painted  with  a  ceftron. 

CESTREUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  Gefner  for  the  mu- 
gil,  or  mullet. 

CESTRON,  the  inftrument  wherewith  the  ancients  painted,  or 
enamelled,  in  horn  or  ivory. 

CESTROPHENDONA,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  compound 
kind  of  dart,  or  miffive  weapon,  ballanced  with  feathers  like  an  ar¬ 
row,  and  call  by  a  large  fling  ;  ufed  chiefly  by  the  Macedonians. 

CESlRUM,  betony.  It  is  alfo,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica, 
the  name  of  a  plant  often  mentioned,  but  ill  explained. 

CESTUI,  a  French  law  term,  fignifying  he,  or  him.  Thus, 

Cestui  quitrujl,  is  a  perfon  who  has  lands,  &c,  con»pnitted  to 
him  for  the  benefit  of  another;  and  if  fuch  perfon  does  not  perform 
his  truft,  he  is  compellable  to  it  in  chancery. 

Cestui  qui  vie,  one  for  whofe  life  any  lands,  Sic.  are  granted. 

Cestui  qui  ufe ,  a  perfon  to  whole  ufe  any  one  is  infeoffed  of 
lands  or  tenements.  Formerly  the  feoffees  to  ufes  were  deemed 
owners  of  the  land,  but  now  the  polfdlion  is  adjudged  in  ceflui  qui 
ufe. 

CESTUS,  among  ancient  poets,  a  fine  embroidered  girdle  faid 
to  be  worn  by  Venus,  to  which  Homer  aferibes  the  faculty  of  charm¬ 
ing  and  conciliating  love.  }.  ,  i.  c 

CETACEOUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  applied  to  all  large 
fea-fiffies,  and  beads,  which  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  whale. 
The  word  is  formed  of  cetus,  a  whale. 

Cetaceous ,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  denotes  only  thofe  large  fi(h  which 
are  viviparous,  or  breed  their  young  within  their  own  bodies;  and 
have  no  gills,  but  lungs,  with  which  they  breathe  like  quadrupeds; 
having  but  one  pair  of  fins,  and  giving  fuck  to  their  young. 

CETERACH,  in  botany,  an  officinal,  agglutinant  plant :  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denominated  afplenium  and  fcolopen- 
1  drum.  .  .ifiKiurn  x  . 

This  plant  (lands  recommended  as  an  excellent  diuretic,  and  a 
promoter  of  the  menfes.  The  whole  plant  is  to  be  ufed,  and  fhould 
be  gathered  in  the  month  of  September.  It  is  given  by  fome  in 
jaundices,  in  quartan  agues,  and  in  obftrudlions  of  the  fpleen ;  but 
it  is  much  negle£led  in  the  prefent  pradlice.  In  fome  parts  of  Effex, 
where  it  is  common  on  the  walls  of  their  churches,  and  on  the  tombs 
in  the  church-yards,  the  common  people  tell  us  wonders  of  it’s  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  flone.  -  '  .  «  jgj 

CETRA.in  antiquity,  a  fmall  leathern  (hield,  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Spaniards,  Moors,  and  even  Britons. 

The  African  cetra  are  faid  by  Pliny  to  have  been  impenetrable, 
and  made  of  elephants  Ikins.  , 

The  cetra  was  much  the  fame  with  the  pelta.  Whence  Livy 
calls  the  Macedonians  pel  tafia,  cetrati. 

CETUS,  in  aftronomy,  the  whale;  a  large  confteHation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  under  Pifces,  and  next  the  water  of  Aquarius. 
Vide  Syftem  of  Astronomy,  p.  253,  col.  2. 

In  the  mandible  of  Cetus  is  a  variable  ftar,  which  appears  and  dif- 
appears  periodically,  paffing  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  magni¬ 
tude,  both  increaling  and  diminifhing  in  about  333  days. 

CEVADILLA,  in  botany,  Indian  cau flic  barley,  the  feed  veflel 
of  a  Mexican  plant,  refembling  in  it’s  form  and  ftrn&ure  a  barley 
ear,  but  with  fmaller  feeds,  not  above  the  fize  of  linfeed. 

Thefe  feeds  appear,  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  authors, 
to  be  the  flrcngeft  of  the  vegetable  cauftics. 

CEURAWATH,  the  name  of  a  particular  fe£l  of  Banians  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  who  hold  the  metempfyehofis  with  fo  much  fuperrtir 
tion,  that  they  will  not  kill  the  lead  infeft:  their  priefts  carry  a 
piece  of  linen  over  their  mouth,  that  no  flies  may  enter.  All  the 
other  fe£ls  of  the  Banians  have  an  averfion  for  this,  and  continually 
exhort  their  auditors  to  fhun  all  difeourfe  aqd  convedation  with 
them.  See  the  article  B.\njans. 

CfJA, 


CHAIN. 


C  H  A  I  R. 


CHA,  in  commerce,  a  thin  light  filk  (luff  made  in  China,  and 
fporn  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  fummer  drefs. 

CHAA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  tea-tree. 
CABNAM,  or  Rosee,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  Eafl  Indi^ 
muflin  or  cotton  linen,  very  clear  and  fine. 

CHACABOUT,  the  name  of  a  fe6t  among  the  Tonquinois, 
between  China  and  the  Ealt  Indies  :  they  believe  in  tranfmigration  ; 
and  that  fitch  as  receive  their  law,  without  obferving  it  as  they 
ou^ht,  (hall,  for  the  fpace  of  3000  years,  ramble  in  different  bodies, 
lylit  them  for  the  manlions  of  the  happy. 

CHACK,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  ot  a  horfe,  when  his  head  is 
not  Heady,  but  he  tolfes  up  his  nofe,  and  (hakes  it  on  a  fudden,  to 
avoid  the.  fubjeclion  of  the  bridle  :  it  bears  the  fame  fenfc  as  beat 
upon  the  hand.  In  order  to  fix  and  fecure  his  head,  you  need  only 
to  put  under  his  nol'e-band  a  fmall  flat  band  of  iron  bent  archwiie, 
which  anfwers  to  a  martingale. 

CHACOON,  or  C  ha  cone,  a  kind  of  dance  in  the  air  of  a  fara- 
band,  derived  from  the  Moors.  The  bafs  confifts  of  four  notes, 
yrith  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  which  proceed  in  conjunft  degrees, 
making  divers  concords  and  couplets  with  the  fame  burden. 

CHADCHOD,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  word  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
txxvii.  16.  The  Chaldee  interprets  it  pearls  ;  others  apply  it  to  the 
onyx,  rubv,  carbuncle,  cryflai,  or  diamond. 

CI-Ii'ERUS,  'in  ichthyology,  the  Greek  name  of  a  fifii  we  now 
call  caprifcus.  See  the  article  Goat -fijh,. 

CHiETIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infe£Is,  of  the  order  of  the 
apteria,  the  charatters  of  which  are  thefe :  the  body  is  long,  (len¬ 
der,  arid  rounded,  refembling  a  hair,  or  apiece  of  fine  thread  ;  and 
hence  called,  in  Englifti.the  hair-worm,  or  Guinea-worm. 

CHjETGDON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties,  of  the  acan- 
tbopterygious  order,  the  chara£!ers  of  which  are  thefe ;  the  bran- 
chioflege  membrane  on  each  fide  contains  four  or  five  fmall  bones  ; 
*nd  the  teeth  areoblong,  contiguous,  and  flexible.^ 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  feveral  fpecies,  diftinguilhed 

by  having  46,41.38,  37,  36,  and  33  rays  in  the  back  fin. 

CHAFE,  or  Chafing  of  a  rope,  is  faid  of  a  rope  that  is  galled 
or  fretted  :  thus,  the  cable  is  chafed  in  the  hawfe  ;  that  is,  begun  to 
be  worn  out  there. 

Chafe-wu*.  an  officer  in  the  chancery,  who  fits  the  wax  for 
fealing  writs,  patents,  and  other  inftruments  iffued  from  thence. 

CHAFF,  in  hufbandry,  the  hulks  or  draw  feparated  from  corn, 
by  fcreening  or  winnowing  ;  alfo  draw  cut  fmall  for  cattle. 

CHAFFER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  beetle.  See  Scarabjeus. 
CHAFFERCONNERS, or Chaffercounces, printed  linens, 
jnanufaaured  in  the  Mogut’s  dominions,  and  imported  to  Europe  by 
way  of  Surat :  they  are  prohibited  in  France.- 

CHAFFERS.  in  our  old  records,  wares  or  merchandize;  hence 
the  word  chaffering  is  ufed  for  buyingand  felling. 

CHAFFFRY,  or  Chafery,  one  of  the  forges  in  an  iron-mill, 
where  the  iron  is  hammered  out  into  complete  bars,  and  brought  to 
adegreeof  perfection*  The  other  is  called  the  finery. 

CHAFFINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  fringilla,  with 
an  iron-coloured  bread,  and  black  wings  (potted  with  white.  This 
is  a  hardy  bird,  living  upon  aqy  kind  of  feeds. 

CHAIN,  catena ,  a  long  piece  of  metal  compofed  of  feveral  links, 
or  lings,  engaged  the  one  in  the  other.  They  are  made  of  divers 
metals,  feme  round,  fome  flat,  others  fqilare ;  fome  Angle,  fome 
(double ;  and  ferve  to  fo  many  ufes,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 

particular  account  of  them  all.  '  .  .  , 

Chain,  a  gold ,  is  one  of  the  badges  of  the  dignity  of  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  qnd  remains  to  the  perfon  after  his  quitting  that 
office,  as  a  mark  that  he  has  palled  the  chair. 

Chain  alfo  implies  a  firing  of  gold,  filver,  or  fteel-wire,  wrought 
like  a  tiffue,  which  ferves  to  hang  watches,  tweezer-cafes,  and  other 
valuable  toys  upon-  The  invention  of  thefe  pieces  of  workmanfhip 
was  derived  originally  from  England,  whence  foreigners  give  them 

the  name  of  chains  of  England.  . 

For  the  fabric  or  making  of  thefe  Chains,  a  pqrt  of  the  wire  is 

folded  into  little  links,  of  an  oval  form,  the  longer  diameter  about 

three  lines,  the  fhorter  one  and  a  half.  T  hefe,  after  they  have  been 
exa£lly  folJered,  are  again  folded  into  two,  and  then  bound  toge¬ 
ther  and  interwoven  by  means  of  feveral  other  little  threads  ot  the 
fame  thicknefs,  fome  of  which  palling  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
imitate  the  warp  of  a  fluff,  and  the  others,  which  pafs  tranfverlely, 
the  woof;  there  are  af  lead  four  thopfand  little  links  m  a  chain  ot 
four  pendants,  fo  equally,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  firmly  connected, 
that  the  eye  takes  the  whole  to  conlift  of  one  piece. 

Chain  js  alfo  a  kind  of  meafure  in  France,  in  the  trade  of  wood 
for  fuel,  (heaves  of  coin,  &c.  They  are  vanoufly  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  refpeCtive  ufes. 

Chain -fhoty  two  bullets  with  a  chain  between  them,  i  hey  are 
tifedat  fea,  to  (hoot  down  yards  or  mads,  and  to  cut  the  lhrouds  or 

rigging  of  a  fliip.  .  .  . 

Chain,  in  furveying,  is  q  meafure,  confifting  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  links  of  irop  wire,  ufually  a  hundred,  ferving  to  take  the  di- 

menfions  of  fields,  &c.  .  , 

This  is  what  Merfenne  takes  to  be  thp  arvipendium  01  'he  an- 

cicnts 

The  chain  is  of  various  dimenfions,  as  the  length  or  number  of 
links  varies:  that  commonly  yfed  in  meafuring  land,  called  Gunter  s 
chain,  is  in  length  four  poles  or  perches;  or  lixty-hx Yeet,  ora  hun- 
4red -links  ;  each  link  being  (even  inches  Whence  it  is  eafy 

ttt  reduce  any  number  ot  .thole  links  to  feet,  or  any  number  o  ec 

This  chain  is  intirely  adapted  to  Englifh  meafures  ;  and  it  s  chief 
convenience  is  in  finding  readily  the  numbers  contained  m  a  given 
field.  Where  the  proportions  of  fquare  feet  and  acres  differ,  the 
fkain  to  have  the  fapie  advantages-  as  Gunter  s  chatty  mu  a  o  e 
-  r  No,  41.  Vox..  I.. 


varied.  Thus  in  Scotland,  the  chain  ought  to  be  of  74  feet,  or  24 
Scotch  ells,  if  no  regard  be  had  to  the  difference  between  the  Scotch 
and  Englifh  foot ;  but  if  regard  be  had  to  this  difference,  the  Scotch 
chain  ought  to  confift  of  74^  Englifh  feet,  or  74  feet  4  inches,  and 
f  of  an  inch.  This  chain  being  divided  into  a  hundred  links,  each 
of  thefe  will  be  8  inches.  See  the  article  Foot  and  Acre. 

That  ordinal ily  ufed  for  large  diftances,  is  in  length  a  hundred 
feet;  each  link  one  foot. 

For  fmall  parcels,  as  gardens,  See.  is  fometimes  ufed  a  fmall 
chain  of  one  pole,  or  flxteen  feet  and  a  half  length  ;  each  link  one 
inch  -$*3. 

Some  in  lieu  of  chains  life  ropes  ;  but  thefe  are  liable  to  feveral 
irregularities;  both  from  the  different  degrees*  of  moiflure,  and  of 
the  force  which  (Fetches  them.  Schwertterus,  in  his  Practical 
Geometry,  tells  us,  he  has  obferved  a  rope  fixteen  feet  lon<*,  re¬ 
duced  to  fifteen  in  an  hour’s  time,  by  the  mere  falling  of  a  hoa?frpft. 
To  obviate  thefe  inconveniences,  Wolfins  dire&s,  that  the  little 
ftrands  whereof  the  rope  conlifts  be  twilled  contrary  ways,  and  the 
rope  dipped  in  boiling  hot  oil  ;  a»d  when  dry,  drawn  through  mel¬ 
ted  wax.  A  rope  thus  prepared  will  not  get  or  loofe  any  thing  in 
length,  even  though  kept  under  water  all  day. 

Ufe  of  the  Chain  in  furveying.  The  manner  of  applying  the 
chain  in  meafuring  lengths,  is  too  popular  to  need  defeription.  In 
entering  down  the  dimenfions  taken  by  the  chain,  the  chains  and 
links  are  feparated  by  a  dot ;  the  former  being  integers,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  decimals;  thus  a*  line  (ixty-three  chains  fifty-five  links  long,  is 
written  63.55.  If  the  links  be  fhort  of  ten,  a  cypher  is  prefixed; 
thus  10  chains ,  8  links,  are  written  10.08 

To  find  the  area  of  a  field ,  &c.  the  dimenfions  whereof  are  given  in 
Chains  and  links,  ift,  Multiply  the  lines  by  one  another,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  referred  to  under  Area  ;  and  from  the  produ£I  cut 
off  five  figures  towards  the  right ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  dir 
viding  by  iooooo,  the  Humber  of  fquare  links  in  an  acre :  thofe 
remaining  on  the  left  will  be  acres,  idly,  Multiply  the  five  figures 
cut  off  by  four,  the  number  of  roods  in  an  acre ;  and  cutting  off  five 
again  from  the  produ£t  on  the  right,  thofe  remaining  on  the  left 
will  be  roods.  Laftly,  multiply  the  five  thus  cut  off  by  forty,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  fquare  perches  in  an  acre  ;  and  cutting  off  five,  as 
before,  on  the  right,  thofe  remaining  on  the  left  are  fquare  perches. 

To  take  an  angle  D  AE  ( Plate  131,  fig.  I,)  by  the  Chain.  Mea¬ 
fure  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  vertex  A  along  each  leg,  v.  g.  to  d 
and  c ;  then  meafure  the  diftance  d  c  ;  to  lay  this  down,  draw  AE 
at  pleafure,  and  from  your  fcale  fet  off  the  diftance  meafured  on  it. 
See  the  article  Scale. 

Then  taking  in  your  compaffes  the  length  meafured  on  the  other 
fide,  on  the  vertex  A,  as  a  center,  deferibe  an  arch  d  c  ;  and  on  the 
point  c,  as  a  center,  with  the  meafured  diftance  of  c  d,  deferibe  an¬ 
other  arch  ab.  Through  the  point  where  this  interfe&s  the  former 
arch,  draw  a  line  A  D.  So  is  the  angle  plotted  ;  and  it’s  quantity, 
if  required,  may  be  meafured  on  a  line  of  chords.  See  Chord. 

To  take  the  plan  or  plot  of  any  place,  as  A  B  C  D  E,  (fig.  2,J  by  the 
Chain.  Draw  a  rough  (ketch  of  the  place  by  the  eye  ;  and  mea¬ 
furing  the  feveral  Tides  AB,  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  enter  down  the  lengths 
on  the  refpe&ive  lines :  then  if  the  plan  be  to  be  taken  within-fide 
of  the  place,  inftead  of  meafuring  the  angles,  as  before,  meafure  the 
diagonals  A  D,  B  D.  Thus  will  the  figure  be  reduced  into  three 
triangles,  whofe  Tides  are  all  known,  as  in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  may 
belaid  down  on  paper,  according  to  the  method  above. 

If  the  plan  be  to  be  taken  wirhout-fide  the  place,  the  angles  muft 
be  taken  thus ;  v.  g.  for  the  angle  BCD,  produce  the  lines  B  C  and 
C  D  to  any  certain  equal  diftance,  v.  g.  to  a  and  b,  five  chains:  and 
meafure  the  diftance  of  ab.  Thus  have  you  an  ifofceles  triangle 
Cab ,  wherein  the  angle  a  C  ^=BC  D  it’s  oppofite  one  is  had  : 
thus  is  the  quantity  ol  B  C  D  found,  and  the  angle  laid  down  as 

before.  ,  . 

By  the  Chain  to  find  the  difiance  between  two  obpeSs  inaccejjible  in 
refpeB  of  each  other.  From  fome  place,  as  C,  (fig.  3.)  whence  tne 
common  diftance  to  each  objedt  A  and  B,  is  accelfible  in  a  right  line ; 
meafure  the  diftance  C  A,  which  fuppofe  fifty  chains;  and  continue 
the  line  to  D,  viz.  fifty  more:  meafure  alfo  BC,  which  fuppofe 
thirty  chains  ;  and  produce  the  line  to  E,  viz.  thirty  more,  i  hus 
will  be  f  ormed  the  triangle  C  DE,  equal  and  fimilar  to  the  triangle 
ABC;  confequently  the  diftance  D  E,  being  meafured,  will  give 

the  inacceflible  diftance  required.  r  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Chains,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  colle&ions  of  fuch  theological 
opinions  and  fcriptural  interpretations  as  had  been  received  by  the 

ancient  do&ors  of  the  church.  .  ,  . 

Chains,  hanging  in,  a  kind  ofpunifhment  infli&ed  on  mur  er- 
ers  The  judge  (hall  diredl  fuch  to  be  executed  an  the  next  day 
but  one,  unlels  Sunday  intervene ;  and  their  bodies  to  be  delivered 
to  the  furgeons,  „to  be  diffeaed  and  anatomized,  btat.  25  O.  il. 

Chains,  in  a  jhip,  thofe  irons  to  which  the  (hrouds  of  the  malts 

are  made  fall  to  the  chain-wales.  ,  . 

Chain- wales,  in  a  Jhip,  the  broad  timbers  which  are  made  jet¬ 
ting  out  of  her  Tides,  to  which  the  lhrouds  are  fattened  and  fpread 

nut  the  better  to  fecure  the  malls.  „  ,  .  r  r 

CHAIR,  cathedra ,  was  anciently  ufed  for  the  pulpit,  or  fugge  - 

turn  whence  the  prieft  fpoke  to  the  people. 

’7  Jftll  applied  to  the  place  whence  profeffors  and  regents  in 
«  W  deliver  .heir  Mures,  end  reach  .he  fcences  ro  .heir 
nuoils  thus,  we  fay,  the  profeftbr’s chair,  the  doaor  s  chair,  &c. 
PThIir  cur u le  was  an  ivory  feat  placed  on  a  car,  wherein  were 
feaSuhe  prime  ’magiftra.es  of  Rome,  and  thofe  .0  whom  .he  ho- 

n0eH0l!r3»,ha»'Wclie8fuPPOTe<i  by  poles,  wherein  perfons  are 
^HA  There  are  four  hundred  chairs  allowed 


carried  ;  borne  by  two  men 
by  a£t  of  parliament. 


6F 


Chair? 


C  H  A 

£•  '  * 


Chair,  among  the  Roman  catholics,  certain  feafls  anciently 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  tranflaiion  of  the  Fee  or  feat  of  the 
vicarage  of  Chrifl,  by  St.  Peter. 

CHAIRMAN,  the  president,  or  fpeaker  of  an  alfembly,  com¬ 
pany,  See.  We  fay  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  Sec.  . 

CHAISE,  a  fort  of  light,  open  chariot,  or  calafli.  See  CHARIOT. 

CHALAPA,  in  botany,  &c.  is  a  name  given  to  jalap. 

CHALASI'ICS,  an  appellation  given  to  relaxing  medicines ; 
fnch  are  butter,  and  many  oils,  &c. 

CHALAZA,  among  naturaliftk,  a  white  knotty  fort  of  firing  at 
each  end  of  an  egg,  formed  of  a  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  whereby  the  yolk  and  white  are  conne£ted  together. 

CHALAZl  AS,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  fmall  done, 
faid  to  have  been  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  a  common  hail-itqne, 
and  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  diamond.  It  is  deferibed  by  Pliny,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fmall  pebble-cryflal 
of  the  I  ndies. 


CHALCANTHUM,  ip  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  compound 
fait,  of  a  coarfe  and  irregular  Aru£ture,  considerably  hard,  and  na¬ 
turally  impure  and  opake. 

Of  thefe,  authors  enumerate  a  great  many  fpecies,  as  the  brownifii 
red  chalcanthum,  or  chalcitis  of  the  ancients  ;  the  yellow  chalcanthum. 

Chaicanthum,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  vitriol. 

Chalcanthum  chlorum ,  a,  name  applied  by  Greek  writers  to 
the  melanteria,  a  yellowifh  vitriolic  medicine,  which  turned  black 
on  being  wetted  with  common  water. 

CHALCAS,  in  botany,  a  plant  wbofe  calyx  is  feparated  into 
five  fegments,  and  the  corolla  bell-(haped,  with  unguiculated  petals  ; 
it  is  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs. 

CHALCEDONIUS,  a  medicine  deferibed  by  Galen  ;  to  be  in- 
fufed  into  the  ears,  in  inveterate  diforders  of  that  part. 

CHALCEMBOLON,  in  antiquity,  a  fhip,  the  roflrum  of  which 
was  of  brafs. 


CHALCHUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  duree. 

CHALCIDES,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  oflizard,  with  a  roundifh 
tail,  and  three  toes  on  each  foot. 

CHALCIDIC,  or  Chalcidicum,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a  tribunal  or  court  of  juflice.  Some 
writers  make  it  the  court  where  affairs  of  coinage  were  regulated  ; 
others,  the  mint  itfelf.  Vitruvius  ufes  it  for  the  auditory  of  a  bali- 
lica ;  and  fometimes  it  denotes  the  apartment  where  the  gods  were 
imagined  to  eat. 

CHALCIDICA  lacerta,  a  fort  of  ferpent,  refembling  in  colour 
the  chalcedony.  It’s  bite  is  fucceeded  with  a  pellucid  tumour, 
edged  with  a  kind  of  fhining  blacknefs. 

CHALCIS,  in  ichthyology,  the  pilchard  ;  which  fee. 

CHALCITARIUM,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  the  colco- 
thar,  or  c-akantham. 


CHALCITIS,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  brownifh 
red  chalcanthum,  of  a  foft  and  f  riable  fubflance,  and  fhevving  a  very 
irregular  fubflance  when  broken  ;  being  copipofed  of  five  or  fix  fe- 
ries  of  fhort,  waved,  and  undulated  flrise.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  Turkifh  dominions,  and,  after  being  calcined  in  a  flrong  fire, 
is  given  internally,  by  fome,  in  fluxes  and  haemorrhages.  Th echal- 
'  citis  is  brought  from  Germany  ;  it  is  very  cauflic  and  efcharotic. 
It’s  chief  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle  ;  in  lieu  of  it, 
is  frequently  fubflituted  chalcanthum  rubified,  or  copperas. 

CHALCOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  and  brafs. 

CHALCOLIBANON,  a  word  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  and  formed  of  brafs,  and  olibamim ,  frankincenfe; 

it  "properly  denotes  yellow  frankincenfe. 

CHALCOMUIA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  brafs  fly,  whofe  w'ings 
are  of  the  colour  of  polilhed  brafs.  It  feeds  on  other  flies,  beetles, 
and  on  the  bodies  of  dead  ferpents  :  fome  have  called  it  ophioborus ; 
others,  hefyehicus. 

CHALCOPHTHONGUS,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  very  hard  marble,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and,  when 
flruck  upon,  founded  like  brafs. 

CHALCOSMARAGDUS,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  fpecies  of  emerald,  of  a  dufky  colour,  veined  with 
yellow.  See  the  article  Emerald. 


CHALCUS,  among  the  ancient  phyficians,  the  fame  as  areolus, 
or  areolum ,  a  weight  of  about  two  grains. 

CHALDEE,  or  Chaldaic  language,  that  fpoken  by  the  Chal- 
daeans  :  it  is  a  dialedl  of  the  Hebrew. 

Chaldee parapbrafe,  in  the  rabbinical  ftyle,  is  termed  targum  • 
which  fee.  ’ 

CHALDRON,  or  Chalder,  a  dry  Englifh  meafure,  conftfl- 
ing  of  36  bufhels,  heaped  up  according  to  the  fealed  bufhel  kept  at 
Guildhall,  London  :  but  on  ihip-board,  twenty-one  chaldron  of  coals 
are  allowed  to  the  fcore.  The  chaldron  Ihould  weigh  2000 
pounds.  , 

CHALEF,  in  the  botanical  writings  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  a  kind 
of  willow  growing  in  Egypt  and  Mefopotamia. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  or  veflel  wherein  the  wine  is  adminiflered 
in  the  eucharifl  ;  and  ufed  by  the  Romanifls  in  the  mafs,  who  with¬ 
hold  it  from  the  laity. 

CHALINOS,  in  antiquity,  the  bit  of  a  horfe’s  bridle. 

Cha  linos,  among  ancient  phyficians,  expreffed  that  part  of  the 
cheeks,  which,  on  each  fide,  is  contiguous  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth. 


CHAL1ZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  the  ceremony  whereby  a  wo¬ 
man,  left  a  widow,  pulled  off  her  brother-in-law’s  (hoes,  who 
(hould  have  efpoufed  her  ;  after  which  fhe  was  at  liberty  to  marrv 
whom  fhe  plcafed.  J  3 

CHALK,  a  White  foffil  fubflance,  ufually  reckoned  a  flone,  but 
of  the  friable  kino,  which  cannot  therefore  be  polifhed,as  marble, &c. 
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Chalk,  alcaline  or  vulgar,  called  creta,  from  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
now  Candia,  where  the  bed  was  formerly  found,  is  of  two  forts,.; 
the  firfl,  a  hard,  dry,  flrong  cha/k,  ufed  for  making  lime  ;  the  other, 
a  foft,  umStuous  chalk,  ufed  to  manure  lands. 

The  bed  method  ot  ufing  chalk,  Is  to  ipix  one  load  of  it  with 
two  loads  of  dung  or  mud;  this  will  make  it  not  only  a  tem¬ 
porary,  but  a  lading  advantage,  to  the  ground.  It  is  the  bed  im¬ 
provement  for  four  and  cold  lands,  and  is  obferved  always  to  do 
mod  good  to  thofe  lands  that  lie  farthedoff  from  any  natural  beds  of 
it ;  the  ground  near  chalk- beds  partaking  of  their  nature,  though 
there  is  no  chalk  didinguilhable  in  them  by  the  eye.  The  common 
method  of  chalking  lands,  is  t<?  lay  twelve  or  fourteen  loads  of  chalk 
upon  every  acre,  and  this  will  fometimes  make  the  land  bring  very 
rich  crops  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  together.  , 

It  is  bed  to  carry  the  chalk  upon  a  lay  a  year  or  two  before  it  is 
plowed  up ;  by  this  means  it  will  fweeten  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  will  not  work  fo  much  downwards,  as  it  will  if  plowed  up  at 
fird.  It  makes  corn  yield  well ;  and  when  laid  upon  grafs  ground, 
it  makes  the  grafs  fweet  and  rich  ;  and  cattle  that  feed  upon  it  grow 
fat  foon.  The  cows  alfo  that  feed  in  thefe  paflures,  are  Obferved  to 
give  better  milk  than  ordinary* 

,  Ke™  *hey  f  a  very  eafy  way  of  digging  r balk.  It  lies  on 
the  lides  ot  hills,  and  the  workman  undermines  it  as  far  as  he  thinks 
proper  ;  then  digging  a  trench  at  the  top,  as  far  diftant  from  the 
edge  as  .the  undermining  goes  at  bottom,  they  fill  this  with  water, 
and  that  foaks  through  in  the  fpace  of  one  night,  and  the  whole 
flake  falls  down  at  once. 

Chalk  generally  lies  deeper  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
they  are  often  forced  to  dig  for  it  in  confiderable  depths,  and  draw 
it  up  in  buckets  ;  yet  in  thefe  places,  it  fells  cheap  enough  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  to  be  worth  buying,  even  to  carry  a  great  way. 
for  manure.  See  the  article  Soil.  j 

Chalk  raifes  an  effervefcence  with  acid  liquors,  and  is  therefore 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  an  alcaline  or  abforbent  earth.  It  is  ufed 
with  fuccefs  to  allay  the  too  great  acidity  of  the  juices  in  the  fto- 
mach,  particularly  jn  the  heart-burn  ;  as  alfo  in  coughs  arifing  from 
a  (harp  phlegm,  haemorrhages,  and  is  faid  to  kill  worms.  Powdered 
chalk  is  given  with  milk,  to  prevent  it’s  growing  acid  on  the  fto- 
macii ;  and  externally  it  is  recommended  for  drying  ulcers,  and  fif- 
fures  in  the  nipples. 

The  various  kinds  of  chalk  are  diftinguifhed  into 

Chalk,  ajh  and  grey,  the  terra  melia  of  Diolcorides,  and  the  an- 
cient  phyficians,  is  a  dry,  loofe,  and  hacfli  earth,  found  in  mafles  of 
different  fize,  and  lodged  among  the  loofer  ftrata  of  other  matter, 
never  making  a  Aratum  of  itfelf.  It  is  very  firm  and  hard,  of  a 
pale,  greyifh  white  or  light  a(h-colour,  very  heavy,  of  a  loofe, 
open,  and  fpongy  texture,  and  of  a  rough,  uneven,  and  dully  fur- 
face.  It  adheres  (lightly  to  the  tongue,  and  does  not  (lain  the  hands, 
and  leaves  a  dull  after  the  handling,  which  is  fo  harfh  as  to  make  a 
grating  noife,  when  the  fingers  arc  afterwards  rubbed  together.  It 
makes  no  effervefcence  with  acids.  The  ancients  brought  it  from 
the  ifland  of  Melos,  and  ufed  it  in  painting. 

Chalk,  black,  a  kind  of  ochreous  earth,  of  a  clofe  ftru£lure>  a 
fine  black  colour,  and  fmooth  furface.  It  is  eafily  reduced  into  an 
impalpable  foft  powder,  without  hurting  it’s  colour:  it  becomes 
white  with  a  reddifii  cafl  in  the  fire,  and  very  friable;  and  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  diflblved,  nor  lofes  it’s  colour,  in  acids.  This  fubflance  is  ufed 
for  drawing  black  lines  on  paper  ;  and  is  in  various  ways  very  con¬ 
venient  for  painters,  both  in  oil  and  water-colours.  We  have  a 
fimilar  fubflance  in  England  and  Wales,  called  kilim. 

Chalk,  red,  is  an  indurated  clayey  ochre,  of  a  fine,  even,  and 
firm  texture  ;  very  heavy,  and  very  hard  ;  of  a  pale  red  on  the  out- 
fide  j  but,  when  broken,  of  a  deep,  dufky,  chocolate  colour  within. 
It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  perfectly  infipid  to  the  talle,  and 
makes  no  effervefcence  with  acids.  It  makes  excellent  crayons,  but 
does  not  mix  with  oil.  The  Germans  ufe  it  medicinally  in  hae¬ 
morrhages,  dyfenteries,  and  other  fluxes. 

.  Ghalk  -Jloties,  in  medicine,  are  concretions  of  calcareous  matter 

in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people  violently  affii&ed  with  the  gout. 
Leewenhoeck  having  examined  thefe  by  the  microfcope,  divides 
them  into  three  parts.  The  full  is  compofed  of  various  fmall  par¬ 
cels  of  matter,  looking  like  grains  of  white  fand ;  this  is  harder  and 
drier,  and  alfo  whiter  than  the  red. 

7  he  fecond  kind  of  chalky  matter  is  lefs  hard  and  lefs  white  than 
the  termer,  and  is  compofed  <?f  fragments  or  irregular  parts  of  thofe 
oblong  bodies  which  compofe  the^firft  or  hardeft  kind  ;  and  thefe 
are  mixed  among  tough  and  clear  matter,,  interfperfed  with  the 
fmall  and  broken  globules  of  blood  difcoverable  in  the  former,  but 
in  much  greater  quantity. 

And  the  third  kind  appears  red  to  the  naked  eye,  and  when  exa¬ 
mined  with  glaffes,  is  found  to  be  a  mere  tough  and  clammy  white 
matter,  in  which  a  great  number  of  globules  of  blood  are  inter¬ 
fperfed  ;  thefe  give  it  the  red  appearance  it  has. 

CHALKING,  in  our  old  law,  feems  to  be  fome  duty  laid  on 
merchandize,  fimilar  to  ironage,  wharfage,  Sec. 

CHALLENGE,  a  cartel,  or  invitation  to  a  duel,  or  other  com¬ 
bat.  See  the  article  Duel. 

Challenge,  in  law,  is  an  exception  made  to  jurors,  who  are 
returned  to  a  perfon  on  atrial. 

This  challenge  is  made  either  to  the  array,  or  to  the  polls  ;  to  the 
array,  "when  exception  is  taken  to  the  whole  number  of  jurors  im¬ 
panelled  ;  and  to  the  polls,  when  an  exception  is  made  to  one  or 
more  of  the  jury  as  ndt  indifferent. 

Challenge  to  the  jurors  is  likewife  divided  into  challenge  .principal 
or  peremptory,  and  challenge,  forcaufe;  that  is,  upon  caufe  or  rea- 
fon  allerlged.  Challenge  principal  is  what  the  law  allows  without 
any  caufe  alledged,  or  ftirther  examination  :  as  a  prifoner  arraigned 
at  the  bar  for  felony,  may  challenge  peremptorily  the  number  allowed 
!  .  ,  hinn 
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him  bylaw,  being  twenty,  one  after  another,'  altedging  no  further 
caufe  than  his  own  diflike  s  and  the  jurors*  fo  challenged,  (hall  be 
put  off,  and  new  ones  taken  in  their  places. 

In  cafes  of  treafon  an  I  petit-treaf  >n,  the  number  of  thirty-five 
jurors  may  be  peremptorily  challenged,  without  (hewing  any  caufe  ; 
and  more,  both  in  treafon  and  felony,  may  be  chdlknged,  (hewing 
caufe.  • 

If  thofewho  profeente  for  the  king,  challenge  a  juror,  they  are  to 
aflign  the  caufe  ;  and  if  the  caufe  alledg  d  be  not  a  good  one,  the 
iqqtieft  (hall  be  taken.  When  the  king  is  party,  if  the  other  fi  le 
challenge  any  juror  above  the  number  allowed,  he  ought  to  (hew 
caufe  of  his  challenge  immediately^  while  the  jury  is  full,  and  before 
they  are  fworn. 

There  may  be  a  principal  caufe  of  challenge  in  civil  adions,  and  a 
challenge  for  favour.  The  principal  challenge  is  in  refped  of  par¬ 
tiality,  or  default  of  the  fheriff,  Sec,  Challenge  tor  favour,  is  when  the 
plaiutiff  or  defendant  is  tenant  to  the  (her iff,  or  if  the  lheriff’s  foil  has 
married  the  daughter  of  the  party,  &c. 

Challenge,  among  hunters.  When  hounds  of  beagles,  a'  firft 
finding  the  feent  of  their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry,  they  are  faid 
U)  challenge . 

CHALYBEAT,  in  medicine,  an  appellation  given  to  any  liquid, 
as  wine  or  water,  impregnated  with  panicles  of  iron  or  fteel. 

Dr.  Short,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  mineral  waters,  has  clalfed  them 
into  the  warm  purging  chalybeat, diuretic  chalybeat,  purging  and  plain 

fulphur-waters; 

Of  the  warm  purging  chalybeat  witters,  that  of  Buxton  feems  to 
be  the  principal.  See  the  article  Buxton- Wells. 

The  purging  chalybeat  contains  a  mineral  fpirit,  fulphur,  vitriol, 
nitre,  and  lea-fulr,  with  a  calcarious  earth,  of  which  feme  particles 
are  attraded  by  the  load-done,  which  proves  them  to  be  iron  ;  of 
thefe  the  Scarborough- fpa  is  now  in  greatell  reputation.  See  the 
article  Scarborough-Spa. 

The  diuretic  chalybeat  water  confifts  of  much  the  fame  principles 
with  the  former  clafs,  only  the  falts  are  in  lefs  proportion  ;  of  thefe 
there  are  great  numbers  in  Yorklhire. 

Dr.  Monro,  prefeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  by  pouring  a  tinc- 
tute  of  galls  into  common  water,  and  diffolving  therein  a  ftnall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fal  martis,  adding  fome  filings  of  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol,  pro¬ 
cured  a  water  exadly  like  the  natural  chalybeat  water;  and  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  where  thefe  waters  are  not  to  be  had,  the  artificial 
water  may  be  made  to  anfwer  all  their  intentions,  according  to  it’s 
being  more  or  lefs  clofely  kept,  or  expofed  in  the  air  or  heat,  Sc c. 

CHAM,  or  Khan,  a  word  of  much  the  fame  import  as  king  in 
Englilh  :  it  is  the  title  of  the  fovereign  princes  of  Tartary,  and  is 
likewife  applied  to  the  principal  noblemen  of  Perfia. 

:  CHAMA,  in  the  hiftory  of  ihell-fiili,  is  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  a 
fpecies  of  concha  diftinguilhed  by  it’s  convex,  equal,  and  potent 
valves.  See  the  article  Concha. 

Others  make  the  chama  a  diftind  genus,  the  fhell  of  which  is 
formed  of  two  valves,  which  are  both  convex  or  gibbofe,  and  equal, 
•and,  though  (hut,  always  leave  an  opening  in  one  part.  There  is  a 
great  variety  among  the  feveral  fpecies  of  chama  ;  fome  being  per- 
fedly  fmooth,  fome  ftriated,  and  fome  rugofe,  or  even  fpinofe; 
wbjlft  others  are  oblong,  others  roundilh  ;  fome  equilateral,  and 
others  not  fo,  & c. 

Among  a  great  manyelegant  fpecies  of  this  genus  we  may  reckon, 
t.  The  concha  Veneris,  or  Venus’s  (hell,  with  a  fpinofe  edge.  2. 
The  agate  chama;  and,  3.  The  ziczac  chama. 

CHAMADE,  in  war,  a  ftgnal  made  by  beat  of  drum  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  enemy,  when  any  thing  is  to  be  propofed  ;  as  a  cef- 
fation  of  arms  to  bring  off  the  dead,  or  a  ftgnal  made  by  the  befieged 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  deliver  up  a  place  upon  articles  ot  capitu¬ 
lation  :  in  which  cafe  there  is  a  fufpenlion  of  arms, and  hoflages  de¬ 
livered  on  both  Tides, 

CHAMiEBALANUS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  many  of  the 
Greek  authors  to  tfie  apios,  from  it’s  having  numerous  tubera  among 
it’s  roots,  buried  under  ground. 

CHAM-fiESERASUS  is  applied  by  Diofcoridcs,  and  other  bota- 
njfts,  to  the  alkekengi,  or  winter  cherry.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  plant  and  die  flirub. 

CHAMiECLEMA,  a  name  given  by  fome  botanills  to  the 

OROUND-Ay. 

CHAMAsDAPHNE,  the  vinCa  pervinca  of  Pliny,  See.  others 
call  it  the  fpurge-latirel.  The  name  is  applied  by  Columna,  and 
others,  to  the  broad-leaved  rufeus,  or  Alexandrian  bay.  See  the 
article  Butcher’s-^ww. 

Chamzedaphne  is  the  name  given  by  Buxbaum  to  the  dwarf 
bay,  from  it’s  low  llature,  and  it’s  refemblance  to  the  common  bay- 
tree  in  the  fhape  of  it’s  leaves,  which  are  oval  and  pointed.  It  is  a 
new  genus  of  plants,  not  obferved  by  former  botanifts,  and  found  fre¬ 
quently  in  boggy  places,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  The 
flowers  conlift  of  one  leaf  each,  and  are  of  the  globofe,  campani- 
form  kind  ;  the  fruit  is  divided  into  five  cells,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  very  fmall  ferds  ot  a  roundifh  fhape  ;  and  the  whole  plant, 
in  it’s  manner  of  growth,  much  relembles  our  Solomon  s  feal.  See 

tjie  article  Andromeda- 

CHAMAiDROPE,  the  common  germander  of  ancient  writers. 

CHAMAiLEON-/A//?/e,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  thiftle,  of  which 
there  are  two  fpecies,  the  white  and  black  ;  the  former  is  an  inno¬ 
cent  plant;  it’s  root  efculent  ;  and  a  gum,  which  exfudates  from  it 
in  the  hot  countries,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  agreeable,  the  w  omen 
tifmg  it  to  perfume  their  breath,  and  chewing  it  in  their  months  as 
'Vedomaftic.  See  the  article  Ixi a.  . 

CHAMAsMORUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  flower 
cnnfilts  ot  five  leaves,  and' the  fruit  is  qompofed  of  many  acini,  re- 
femhling  the  mulberry.  There  is  only  oiye  fpecies  ot  it. 
CHAM^RQDODENDROS,  in  bofany,  dwarf  rofe-bay,  a 
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f„en  ,s  of  the  decandrta,  monogynta  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
rLnH-n°Pe'af0ltS,Ot  an  ov.al  0r  camPaniJ!ated  form  ;  and  the  fruit  a 
the  S>rPfU  e'  C0nta,ruM§  cells.  Miller  makes  it  a  fpecies  of 

r PA L M ’  See  tf,at  artic,e* 

CHAM^XYLQN  m  botany,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the 
gnaphalium, or  end  weed.  0 

‘I1"  Je^ifh  antiquities,  is  the  Hebrew 
for  that  which  the  Greeks  call  pyrai'a,  or  pyrateria  ;  and  St.  1 
in  Leviticus  has  tranflated  funuluchra ,  in  Ilaiah,  delubra. 

XXV 11.  ver.  30'.  Ifatah,  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  9. 

Thefe  chamanlm  were,  according  to  Rabbi  Solomon,  idols  expofed 
to  the  fun  upon  the  tops  of  houfes.  Abenezra  fays,  they  we-re  port¬ 
able  chapels  or  temples,'  made  in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  honour  of 
tlie  fun. 

CHAMARlM,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
is  tranftated  the  priefts  of  the  id  .Is,  or  priefts  cloathed  in  black,  be- 
catife  chamar  fignifies  Mack  or  blacknrff 

CHAMBER,  ill  building,  a  member  of  a  lodging,  or  piece  of  an 
apartment,  ordinarily  intended  for  fleeping  in.  As  to  the  proportions 
of  chambers,  their  length  fliou’d  be  to  the  breadth  as  i£  to  1,  or  fome 
fmall  matter  lefs,  but  ought  never  fo  exceed  that  proportion  ;  and  as 
for  the  height,  it  fhould  be  three-fourths  of  the  breadth.  The  height 
ot  ih t  chambers  of  the  fecond  ftory,  (hotftd  be  a  twelfth  part  lefs  than 
the  height  of  thofe  below  ;  thus,  jf  the  height  of  the  firft  ftory  be  fix- 
teen  feet,  that  of  the  fecond  will  be  fourteen  feet  eight  inches;  The 
height  of  the  third  ftory  (hould  be  only  three-fourths  of  the  fecond. 

Chambers,  bed.  Regard  (lictild  be  had,  in  building  them,  as 
well  to  tbe  fituation  of  the  bed,  as  to  that  of  the  chimney.  For 
which  reafon,  the  chimney  ought  not  to  be  placed  juft  in  the  middle, 
but  diftant  from  it  about  two  feet,  or  two  and  an  half,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  bed,  which  prevents  this  inequality  from  being 
difeerned.  See  the  article TS'C.n-chatnber. 

Ch  am  b  e  r  ,  privy.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy-Cn  am  b  er  are  fervants 
of  the  king,  who  are  to  wait  anci  attend  on  him  and  the  queen  at 
court,  and  in  their  diverfions,  progreffes,  &c. 

Six  of  thefe  are  appointed  by  the  lord-chamberlain,  together  with 
a  peer,  and  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  to  attend  all  ambaffadorS 
from  crowned  heads  in  their  public  entries.  Their  number  is  fifty. 

As  a  fingular  mark  of  favour,  they  are  empowered  to  execute  the 
king’s  verbal  command,  and  without  producing  any  written  order  ; 
their  pei  fon  and  character  being  deemed  fuftkient  authority.  They 
were  originally  inftituted  by  Henry  VII. 

Chamber,  in  policy,  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  certain  affemblies 
are  held;  alfo,  for  the  affemblies  themlelves. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  thefe  chambers ;  fomeeftablifhed  for  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  others  for  matters  of  commerce,  &c.  Of 
the  firft  kind  among  us  was  the 

Chamber,  imperial,  is  a  court  or  jurifdidion  held  anciently  at 
Spires,  but  fince  transferred  to  Wertfiar  ;  in  which  are  determined 
the  differences  arif/ng  among  the  princes  and  cities  of  the  empire. 

This  chamber  has  a  right  of  judging  by  appeal,  and  is  the  laft  re¬ 
fort  of  all  civil  affairs  of  the  ftates  and  fubjeds  of  the  empire,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Aulic  council  redding  at  Vienna.  Proceffes  are 
here  almoft  endlefs,  on  account  of  the  infinite  number  of  ceremonies 
and  formalities  with  which  they  are  burdened,  and  the  reftraints 
they  are  fubjed  to  from  the  princes,  See. 

Chamber  of  accounts,  is  a  fovereign  court  in  France,  where  ac¬ 
counts  are  rendered  of  all  the  king’s  revenues;  inventories  and  avow¬ 
als  thereof  regiftered,  oaths  of  fidelity  taken,  and  other  matters  re- 
fpeding  the  finances  tranfaded. 

Chambers,  ecc'lefiafical,  of  which  there  are  nine  in  France, 
judge,  by  appeal,  of  differences  about  colleding  the  tythes. 

Chamber  of  audience,  or  grand  chamber,  a  jurifdidion  in  each 
parliament  of  France,  the  counfellors  of  which  are  called  jugeurs,  or 
judges,  as  thofe  of  the  chamber  of  inquejli  are  called  rapporteurs,  re¬ 
porters  of  proceffes  by  writing. 

Chamber  of  tbe  edict,  or  mi-party,  a  court  eftablifhed  by  virtue 
of  the  edid  of  pacification  in  favour  of  thofe  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  It  is  now  fuppreffed. 

Chamb-er,  apofolical,  of  Rome,  that  wherein  affairs  relating  to 
the  revenues  of  the  church  and  the  pope  are  tranfaded. 

Chamber,  direEiion,  is  a  court  eftablithed  by  Old  Spain,  for  re¬ 
gulating  thofe  affairs  which  relate  to  their  commerce  to  the  Spanifh 

Weft  Indies.  . 

Chamber  of  affurance,  in  France,  is  a  fociety  of  merchants,  and 
others,  for  carrying  on  the  buftnefs  of  infuring ;  but  in  Holland,  it 
denotes  acourt  of  juftice,  where  caufes  relating  to  infurances  are  tried. 

Chamber  ofbookfellers,  in  Paris,  is  an  affembly  compofed  ofafyn- 
dic  and  alfiftants,  eleded  by  four  delegates  from  the  printers,  and 
twelve  from  the  bookfellers,  who  are  to  fuperintend  and  regulate  the 
printing  buftnefs,  the  felling  books,  prints,  &c.  In  the  violation  of 
books,  performed  by  at  leaft  three  perfons  of  the  fociety,  all  libels  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the  uate,  and  all 
books  primed  in  violation  of  the  ftate,  are  ftopt,  even  with  the  mer¬ 
chandizes  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  bales  with  fuch  libels,  Sec. 

Chamber  of  commerce,  is  an  aftembly  of  merchants  and  tra  ers, 
where  the  affairs  relating  to  trade  are  treated  of.  There  are  feveral 
eftablifited  in  moil  of  the  chief  cities  in .France  :  and  incur  own 
country  we  have  lately  feen  chambers  of  this  kind,  ereded  for  earn¬ 
ing  on  the  Britifh  herring  fifhery. 

Chambers  of  the  king,  in  our  old  records,  figmfy  the  havens  or 

ports  of  the  kingdom.  ,  c 

v  Chamber,  in  war,  denotes  the  place  where  the  powder  of  a  mine 

(Chamber  of  a  mine,  a  cavity  of  five  or  fix  cubic  feet,  and  is 
moil  commonly  of  a  cubical  form,  ChaM9E& 
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Ch  amber  of  a  mortar ,  or  cannon,  that  part  of  the  chaee,  much 
narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  powder  lies.  It  is 
of  a  different  form,  fometimes  like  a  reverfed  cone,  fometimes  glo¬ 
bular,  with  a  neck  for  it’s  communication  with  the  cylinder,  whence 
it  is  called  a  bottled  chamber;  but  is  generally  cylindrical,  that  being 
the  form  which  is  found  by  experience  to  carry  the  ball  to  thegreateft 
diftance.  Mr.  Muller  recommends  a  chamber  in  ail  pieces  of  24 
pound  ball  and  upwards,  whofe  diameter  fhould  be  two-thirds  the 
diameter  of  the  bote,  and  length  equal  to  that  diameter.  See  plate 
102 ,  fig.  4,  A. 

Chambers,  iron,  in  a  fire-ftiip,  hre  io  Inches  long,  rind  3.5  ih 
diameter.  1  hey  are  breeched  againft  a  piece  qf  wood  fixed  ricrofs  the 
ports,  and  let  into  another  a  little  higher.  When  loaded,  they  are 
ahnoft  filled  With  corned  powder,  and  have  a  wooden  tonipion  well 
driven  into  their  muzzles.  They  are  primed  with  a  quick  match 
thrufl  through  their  vehts  into  the  powder,  with  apart  of  it  hanging 
our.  When  a  fh ip  is  fired,  they  blow  open  the  ports  ;  and  the  port- 
lids  either  fall  downward,  or  are  carried  away,  and  thus  give  Vent 
to  the  fire  out  of  the  Tides  of  the  (hip. 

CHAMBERDEKINS,  in  old  writers,  were  poor  Irifh  fcholars; 
cloathed  in  mean  habits,  and  living  under  no  rule.  They  were  ba- 
nifhed  England  by  ftatute  Henry  V’  cap.  8. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  charged  with  the  management  and 
direffion  of  a  chamber.  There  are  almofl  as  many  kinds  of  cham¬ 
berlains  as  chambers  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : 

Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  the  fixth  great  officer  of 
thecrown,  to  whom  belongs  livery  and  lodging  in  the  king’s  Court; 
and  there  are  certain  fees  due  to  him  from  each  archbilhop  orbilhop, 
when  they  perform  their  homage  to  his  majefty  ;  and  from  all  peers 
at  their  creation,  or  doing  their  homage.  At  the  coronation  of  every 
king,  he  is  to  have  forty  ells  of  crimfon  velvet  for  his  own  robes. 
I  his  officer,  on  the  coronation-day,  is  to  bringthe  kinghis  Hurt, coif, 
and  wearing  cloaths ;  and  after  the  king  is  dreffed,  he  claims  his  bed, 
and  all  the  furniture  of  his  chamber,  for  his  fees:  healfo  carries,  at 
the  coronation,  the  coif,  gloves,  and  linen  to  be  ufed  by  the  king, 
and  the  robes-royal  and  crown  :  he  dreffies  and  tindreffies  the  king 
on  that  day,  waits  on  him  before  and  after  dinner,  &c. 

T  o  this  officer  belongs  the  care  of  providing  all  things  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  the  time  of  parliament ;  to  him  alfo  belongs  the 
government  of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter  :  he  difpofes  likewife  of 
the  fword  of  ftate,  to  be  carried  before  the  king,  to  what  lord  he 
pleafes. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  houjhold,  an  officer  who  has  the  over¬ 
fight  and  dire&ion  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  chambers, 
except  the  precindtof  his  majefty ’s  bed-chamber. 

He  has  the  overfight  of  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe  at  all  the  king’s 
houfes,  and  of  the  removing  wardrobes, or  of  beds,  tents,  revels,  mu- 
fic,  comedians,  hunting,  mefTengers,  &c.  retained  in  his  majefty’s 
fervice.  He  moreover  has  the  overfight  and  direction  of  the  fer- 
jeants  at  arms,  of  all  phyficians,  apothecaries,  furgeons,  barbers,  the 
king’s  chaplains,  &c.  and  adminifters  the  oath  to  all  officers  above 
flairs. 

Other  chamberlains  are  thofe  of  the  king’s  court  of  exetet^uer,  of 
North  Wales,  of  Chefter,  of  the  city  of  London,  &c.  in  which  cafes 
this  officer  is  generally  the  receiver  of  all  rents  and  revenues  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  place  whereof  he  is  chamberlain . 

In  the  exchequer  there  are  two  chamberlains  who  keep  a  controul- 
ment  of  the  pells  of  receipts  and  exitus,  and  have  certain  keys  of 
the  treafury,  records.  See. 

Chamberlain  of  London  keeps  the  city  money,  which  is  laid  up 
in  the  chamber  of  London  :  he  alfo  prefides  over  the  affairs  of  maf- 
ters  anti  apprentices,  and  makes  free  of  the  city,  See. 

His  office  lafts  only  a  year,  but  the  cuftom  ufually  obtains  to  re* 
choofe  the  lame  perfon,  unlefs  charged  with  any  mifdemeanor  in  his 
office. 

CHAMBRANLE,  among  builders,  an  ornament  of  ftone  or 
wood  bordering  the  three  Tides  of  doors,  windows,  and  chimnies.  It 
is  different  according  to  the  Teveral  orders,  and  confifts  of  three  parts, 
viz.  the  top  called  the  traverfe,  and  the  two  Tides,  the  afeendants. 

The  chambranle  of  an  ordinary  door  is  frequently  called  the  door- 
cafe  ;  and  that  of  a  window,  the  window-frame  :  this  is  generally 
when  it  is  plain,  and  without  mouldings. 

CHAMELEI  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  word  ufed  by  Tome  authors 
as  a  name  for  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  chama,  but  by  others  as  a  name 
for  all  thofe  chamce  that  have  fmooth  furfaces,  which  are  a  very  great 
number. 

CHAMBER,  or  Chamferet,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
confifting  of  half  a  fcotia  ;  being  a  kind  of  fmall  furroty,  or  gutter, 
on  a  column  ;  called  alfo/r/x,  and  Jlria. 

CHAMFERING,  or  Chamfraining,  is  ufed  for  cutting  the 
edge,  or  «nd  of  any  thing  aflope,  or  bevel. 

CHAMOS,  in  zoology,  is  ufed  by  fome,  particularly  the  French, 
for  the  creature  from  whofe  fkin  the  chamois  leather  is  made.  See 
plate  70. 

It  is  known  among  naturalifts  by  the  name  of  rupicapra.  It 
is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  Helvetia,  and  in  many  other 
places.  In  the  figure  of  it’s  body  it  feems  to  approacli  very  much  to 
the  flag  kind  ;  it’s  belly,  forehead,  inner  parts  of  it’s  ears  and  throat, 
are  white  ;  it  has  a  yellow  ftroke  on  each  fide  near  the  eyes,  and  the 
reft  of  the  body  is  a  deep  brown  ;  it’s  tail  alfo  is  of  the  fame  colour, 
and  that  equally  on  all  Tides,  not  white  on  that  part  next  the  body, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  the  deer. 

rhemale  and  Female  both  have  horns,  which  are  a  hand’s  breadth 
anu  an  half  long,  rough  towards  the  bottom,  and  fomewbat  knotty  ; 
a  new  knot  growing  every  year;  they  are  nearly  ftrait,  but  at  the 
top  bent  into  the  fhape  of  a  hook,  black,  and  not  fmooth,  but  longi¬ 
tudinally  ftriated  with  (lender  ftreaks,  and  their  inner  cavity  is  filled 
up  Witn  a  folid  bone  proceeding  from  the  fkull. 


CHAMOM I LE,  anthemis ,  in  botany,  agenusot  the fyngenefia  po~. 
lygamia  fuperfua  clafs.  It’s  characters  are  thefe :  it  is  a  plane  wuh  a 
compound  flower,  the  border  or  rays  of  the  flower  being  cotnpofedof 
many  female  flowers,  whofe  petajs  are  ftretchedout  like  tongues  on 
one  fide.  The  middle  or  difk  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets,  which  are  funnel-fhaped,  erect  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  top.  The  germeii  is  fituated  at  the  bottom,  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  an  oblong  naked  feed.  There  are  fifteen  fpecies. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  chamomile,  which  grows  in  plenty  up¬ 
on  commons,  and  other  wafte  lands  :  it  is  a  trailing  perennial  plant, 
which  puts  out  roots  from  the  branches  as  they  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  flowers  of  this  fort  are  ordered  for  medicinal  ufe  ;  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  people  generally  fell  the  double  flowers,  which  are  much  larger, 
but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  Tingle. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a  common  annual  weed,  which  grows  amonw 
corn  :  it  flowets  in  May,  fo  is  called  May- weed  ;  though  fome  have 
applied  that  title  improperly  to  the  cotiila] oetida,  which  rarely  flowers 
till  late  in  June;  this  is  the  third  Tort. 

Another  fort  is  the  pEllitory  of  Spain,  the  roots  of  which  are 
ufed  for  the  tooth-ach  ;  being  extremely  warm,  when  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part  affedfed,  they  draw  otit  the  cold  rheum,  and  are  often- 
ferviceable.  ‘  q 

I  he  common  chamomile  is  digeftive;  laxative]  and  emollient  ;  it 
mitigates  pain,  and  promotes  the  menfes  and  urine ;  the  leaves  dried 
are  Laid  to  anfwer  thefe  ptirpofes  better  than  any  other  part  of  the 
plant :  for  all  others,  the  flowers  are  ufed.  Tfiefe  are  given  in  in. 
fufion,  as  a  gentle  emetic,  very  large  quantities  of  the  infuflon  being 
drank  warm.  They  are  alfo  ufed  in  emollient  decodlions,  and  are  a 
general  ingredient  in  clvfters.  It  is  very  remarkable  of  the  flowers 
of  this  plant,  that,  like  thofe  ot  the  common  yarrow,  they  yield  by 
diftillation  a  fine  Iky- blue  oil. 

CHAMOS,  or  Chemosh,  the  idol  or  god  of  the  Moabites. 

CHAMPADA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees  with  polypetalous 
flowers,  and  a  large  fruit  tefembling  a  melon,  much  prized  by  the 
people  of  Malacca.  The  tree  is  large,  and  very  full  of  knotty 
branches,  which,  when  cut,  throw  forth  a  thick  and  acrid  juice  like 
that  of  tithymal.  The  fruit  is,  when  ripe,  12  or  14  inches  long, 
and  as  much  in  circumference  where  broadeft. 

CHAMPAGNE,  in  heraldry,  a  name  given  by  Feme,  and  fome 
other  writers,  to  the  line  differing  from  the  common  lines,  and  called 
alfo  URDEE,  and  by  Upton  vere,  from  it’s  refemblance  to  the  ends  of 
the  figures  of  that  lort  of  fur  which  is  called  vair  by  heralds. 

A  Point  Champ  a  in,  in  heraldry,  isamark  of  diftionourin  the  coat 
of  arms  of  him  who  kills  a  prifoner  of  w'ar  after  he  has  cried  quarter. 

CHAMP  ART,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a  duty,  or  tenure,  by  which 
the  tenant  was  to  pay  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  of  the  lord. 
It  is  alfo  written  chaumpert,  and  in  the  middle-age  Latin  is  called 
campipars ,  camparcium. 

CHAMPARTORS,  or  Champe-rtors,  are  thofe  who  move 
pleas,  or  fuits,  or  caufe  them  to  be  moved*  either  by  their  own  pro¬ 
curement  or  others  ;  and  fue  them  at  their  proper  cofts,  to  have  part 
of  the  land,  or  other  matter  in  variance  :  againft  whom  lies  a  writ  of 

champarty. 

CHAMPARTY,  or  Champerty,  inlaw,  a  maintenance  of 
any  man  in  his  fuit,  upon  condition  of  having  part  of  the  thing  in 
queftion,  be  it  lands  or  goods,  in  cafe  it  be  recovered. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  champ,  field,  and  parti,  divided; 
the  field  or  thing  contefted  for,  bejngfuppofed  to  be  divided  between 
the  champarlor ,  or  maintained  and  the  perfon  in  whofe  right  he  fues. 

This  feems  to  have  been  an  ancient  grievance  ;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  feveral  ftatutes  againft  it,  and  a  form  of  writ  accommodated  to 
them,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  yet  in  that  of  Edward  III.  it  was 
ena&ed,  that  whereas  redrefs  on  the  former  flatute  was  only  to  bp 
had  in  the  king’s  bench,  which  then  followed  the  court ;  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  it  fhould  likewife  be  cognizable  by  the  juftices  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  judges  of  aflize. 

CHAMPION,  properly  ftgnifies  a  perfon  who  undertakes  a  com¬ 
bat  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another ;  and  fometimes  the  word  is 
ufed  for  him  who  fights  in  his  own  caufe. 

It  appears  that  champions,  in  the  juft  fenfe  of  the  word,  were  per- 
fons  who  fought  inftead  of  thofe  who,  by  cuftom,  were  obliged  to 
accept  the  duel,  but  had  a  juft  excufe  for  difpenfing  with  it,  as  being 
too  old,  infirm,  or  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  like. 

Such  caufcs  as  could  not  be  decided  by  the  courfe  of  common  law, 
were  often  tried  by  fmgle  combat ;  and  he  who  had  tlje- good  fortune 
to  conquer,  was  always  reputed  to  havejufticeon  his  fide.  Champions 
who  fought  for  intereft  only  were  deemed  infamous :  thefe  hired 
themfelves  to  the  nobility,  to  fight  for  them  in  cafe  of  need,  and 
did  homage  for  their  perdion. 

When  two  champions  were  chofen  to  maintain  a  caufe,  it  was 
always  required  that  there  fhould  be  a  decree  of  the  judge  to  autho- 
rife  the  combat :  when  the  judge  had  pronounced  fentence,  the  ac¬ 
cused  threw  a  gage  or  pledge,  originally  a  glove  or  gantlet,  which 
being  taken  up  by  the  accuier,  they  w'ere  both  taken  into  fafe  cuf- 
tody,  till  the  day  of  battle  appointed  by  the  judge. 

Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their  heads  were  fhaved  to  a- 
kind  of  crown  or  round,  which  was  left  at  the  top :  then  they  made, 
an  oath,  that  they  believed  the  perfon  who  retained  them  to  be  in 
the  right,  & c.  They  always  engaged  on  foot,  a^d  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  club  and  a  fhield,  which  weapons  were  blefled  in 
the  field  by  the  prieft,  with  a  world  of  ceremonies;  and  they  al¬ 
ways  made  an  offering  to  the  church,  that  God  might  affift  them  in 
the  battle. 

The  adlion  began  with  railing,  and  giving  each  other  ill  lan¬ 
guage;  and  at  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  they  went  to  blows.  After 
the  number  of  blows  or  encounters  expreffed  in  the  cartel,  th* 
judges  of  the  combat  threw  a  rod  into  the  air,  to  advertife  the 
champions  that  the  combat  wai  ended.  If  it  lafted  till  night,  -or 
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ended  with  equal  advantage  on  both  Tides,  the  accufed  was  reputed 
the  vidlor.  If  the  conquered  champion  fought  in  the  caufe  of  a 
Woman,  and  it  was  a  capital  offence,  the  woman  was  burnt,  and 
the  champion  hanged.  If  it  was  the  champion  of  a  man,  and  the 
crime  capital,  the  vanquifhed  was  immediately  difarmed,  led  out  of 
the  field,  and’  hanged,  together  with  the  party  whnfe  caufe  he 
maintained  It  the  crime  was  not  capital,  lie  not  only  made  fa- 
tisfaftion,  but  had  his  right  hand  cut  off:  the  accufed  was  to  .be 
clofe  confined  in  prifon,  till  the  battle  was  over. 

Champion  of  the  king,  a  perfon  whofe  office  it  is,  at  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  our  kings,  to  ride  armed  into  Weftminller-hall,  while 
his  majelly  is  at  dinner  there,  and,  by  the  proclamation  of  a  he¬ 
rald,  make  challenge  to  this  effedl,  viz.  “  That  if  any  man  iliall 
deny  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it 
in  Tingle  combat,”  &c.  Which  done,  his  majefiy  drinks  to  hitn, 
and  fe-  ds  him  a  gilt  enp,  with  a  cover,  full  of  wine,  which  the 
champion  drinks,  and  has  the  enp  for  his  fee. 

Champion,  or  Champain  lands,  arc  thofe  which  are  not  in- 
clofed ;  or  large  fields,  downs,  or  places,  without  hedges  or 
woods. 

CHANCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a  term  applied  to  events,  not 
neccflarily  produced,  as  the  natural  effects  of  any  proper  foreknown 

caufe. 

We  certainly  mean  no  more  in  faying,  that  a  thing  happened 
by  chance,  than  that  it’s  caufe  is  unknown  to  us :  for  chance  it- 
felf  is  no  natural  agent  or  caufe  ;  it  is  incapable  of  producing  any 
effect,  and  is  no  more  than  a  creature  of  man’s  own  making  •  for 
the  things  done  in  the  corporeal  world,  are  really  done  by  the 
parts  of  the  univerfal  matter,  adling  and  fuffering,  according  to  the 
laws  of  motion  ellablifhed  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

Chance  is  alfo  confounded  with  fate  and  deftiny. 

Chance  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  probability  of  an 
event,  and  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  chances 
by  which  it  may  happen,  compared  with  the  number  of  chances 
by  which  it  may  either  happen  or  fail.  Thus,  if  an  event  has 
three  chances  to  happen,  and  two  to  fail,  the  probability  of  it’s 
happening  may  be  eftimated  ] ,  and  the  probability  of  it’s,  failing  -J-. 
Therefore,  if  the  probability  of  happening  and  failing  be  added  to¬ 
gether,  the  fum  will  always  be  equal  to  unity. 

If  the  probabilities  of  happening  and  failing  are  unequal,  there 
is  what  is  commonly  called  odds  lor  or  againff  the  happening  or 
failing,  which  odds  are  proportional  to  the  number  of  chances  for 
happening  or  failing. 

The  expectation  of  obtaining  any  thing  is  eftimated  by  the  va¬ 
lue  of  that  thing,  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  obtaining  it. 
The  rifk  of  lofing  any  thing  is  eftimated  by  the  value  of  that  thing, 
multiplied  bv  the  probability  of  lofing  it.  If  from  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  the  gamefters  have  upon  the  whole  fum  depolited, 
the  particular  fums  they  depofir,  that  is,  their  own  ftakes  be  fub- 
tradled,  there  will  remain  the  gain,  if  the  difference  is  politive  ; 
or  the  lots,  if  the  difference  is  negative.  Again,  if  from  the  re- 
fpedtive  expectations  which  either  gamefter  has  upon  the  fum  de- 
pofited  by  his  adverf’ary,  the  rifk  of  lofing  what  he  himfelf  depofits 
be  fubtradled,  there  will  likewife  remain  hisgain  or  lofs. 

If  there  is  a  certain  number  of  chances  by  which  the  poffeffion 
of  a  fum  can  be  fecured,  and  alfo  a  certain  number  of  chances  by 
which  it  may  be  loft,  that  fum  may  be  infured  for  that  part  of  it, 
which  fhall  be  to  the  whole,  as  the  number  of  chances  there  is  to 
lofe  it,  is  to  the  number  of  all  the  chances .  For  the  man  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  dodrine  of  chances  to  gaming  and  annuities,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Gaming  and  Interest. 

Chance -medley,  in  law,  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man,  not 
altogether  without  the  killer’s  fault,  though  without  any  evil,  in¬ 
tention  ;  and  is  where  one  is  doing  a  lawful  ad,  and  a  pejfon  is 
killed  thereby :  for  if  the  ad  be  unlawful,  it  is  felony. 

Tne  difference  betwixt  chance- medley  and  manflaughter  is  this  : 
if  a  perfon  caft  a  done,  which  happens  to  hit  one,  and  he  dies  ;  or 
if  a  workman,  in  throwing  down  vubbifh  lrom  a  houfe,  after 
warning  to  take  care,  kill  a  perfon,  it  is  charce-\T,e<S\ty  and  mifad- 
veniure :  but  if  a  perfon  throws  ftones  on  the  highway,  where 
people  ufually  pafs  ;  or  a  workman  throws  down  rubbifh  from  a 
houfe  in. cities  and  towns  where  people  are  continually  palling ;  or 
if  a  man  whips  his  horfe  in  the  ftreet,  to  make  him  gallop,  and 
the  horfe  runs  over  a  child  and  kills  it,  it  is  manflaughter  :  but  if 
another  whips  the  horfe,  it  is  manflaughter  in  him,  and  chance- 
mediey  in  the  rider.  In  chance- medley,  the  offender  forfeits  his 
goods,  but  has  a  pardon  of  courfe. 

CHANCEL,  a  particular  part  of  the  fabric  of  a  Chriftian 
church;  or  that  part  of  the  choir  between  the  altar  and  the  baluf- 
trade  that  inclofes  it,  where  the  minifter  is  placed  at  the  celebration 
of  the  communion. 

Chancel,  among  us,  is  alfo  the  redor’s  freehold  and  part  of 
his  glebe,  and  therefore  he  is  obliged  to  repair  it  ;  but  where  the 
redory  is  impropriate,  the  impropriator  mud  do  it. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer,  fuppofed  originally  to  have  been 
a  notary  or  feribe  under  the  emperors,  and  named  cance/larius,  be- 
caufe  he  fat  behind  a  lattice,  called  in  Latin  cancellus,  to  avoid 
being  crowded  by  the  people. 

According  to  a  late  treatife,  the  chancellor  originally  prefidedover 
a  political  college  of  fecretaries,  for  the  writing  of  treaties,  and 
other  public  bufmefs  ;  and  the  court  of  equity,  under  the  old  con- 
flitution,  was  held  before  the  king  and  bis  council  in  the  palace, 
where  one  fnpreme  court  lor  bufinefs'of  every  kind  was  kept.  .  At 
firft  the  chancellor  became  a  judge,  to  hear  and  determine  petitions 
to  the  king,  which  were  preferred  to  him  ;  and  in  the  end,  as  bu- 
finefs  increafed,  the  people  addrdfed  their  fuit  to  the  chancellor, 
and  not  to  the  king;  and  thus  the  chancellor's  equitable  power,  by 
degrees,  commenced  by  prefeription. 
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Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  or  Lord  Keeper  of 
.  Great  Seal  is  t,ie  higheft  honour  of  the  long  robe,  being 
^ tradshonem  magni  figilli  per  dominion  regent,  and  by  tak- 


affairs;  and  is  the  chief 
1,  being  thejiidge  of  the 


,  -  .  o  j-o-  -  regem 

.>■5  tie  oat.  s.  ic  is  the  firft  perlon  of  the  realm  next  after  the 
king  and  princes  of  the  blood,  in  all  civi 
adminiftrator  of  juftice  next  to  the  foverei* 
court  of  chancery.  0  '  ° 

.  ,A11  other  juftices  are  tied  to  the  ftria  rules  of  the  law  in  their 
judgment:  but  the  chancellor  is  inverted  w ith  the  king’s  abfolute 
power,  to  moderate  the  written  law,  governing  his  judgment 
purely  by  the  law  of  nature  and  confcience,  and  ordering  all 
th.ngs  according  to  equity  and  juftice.  In  this  refpet  Staurfford 
lays,  the  chancellor  has, two  powers,  one  abfolute,  and  the  other 
ordinary:  meaning,  that  although  by  his  ordinary  power,  in  fome 
calcs,  he  muff  obferve  the  forms  of  proceedings,  as  other  inferior 
judges  ;  yet,  in  his  abfolute  power,  he  is  not  limited  by  the  law 
but  by  confcience  and  equity. 

The  \orA-chancellor  not  only  keeps  the  king’s  great  feal,  but  alfo 
all  patents,  commiflions,  warrants,  &c.  from  the 


c  •  •  '  - >  — •  . -  king,  are,  be- 

lore  they  are  figned,  perufed  by  him  :  he  has  the  difpofnion  of 
all  ecclefiaflical  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  under  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  in  his  majefty’s  books ;  and  he  is  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  lords.  See  the  article  Parliament. 

Chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  an  officer  that  hears  leflons  and  lec¬ 
tures  read  in  the  church,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  vicar;  to  correct 
and  fet  right  the  reader  when  he  reads  amifs  ;  to  infpedl  fchools  ; 
to  hear  caufes  ;  apply  the  fcal,  write  and  difpatch  the  letters  of  the 
chapter  ;  keep  the  books  ;  take  care  that  there  be  frequent  preach¬ 
ings,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it;  and  aflign  the  office  of 
preaching  to  whom  he  pleafes. 

Chancellor  of  adiocefe,  a  lay  officer  under  a  bilhop,  who  is 
judge  of  his  court.  Sue  the  article  BiSHOP’s-rsar/. 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafler ,  an  officer  appointed 
chiefly  to  determine  controverfies  between  the  king  and  his  tenants 
of  the  duchy-land,  and  otherwife  to  diredt  all  his  majefty’s  affairs 
belonging  to  that  court.  See  the  article  Duchy  court. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  officer  who  prefides  in  that 
court,  and  takes  care  of  ihe  intereft  of  the  crown. 

He  is  always  in  commiflion  with  the  lord-treafurer  for  the  letting 
of  crown-lands,  &c.  and  has  power,  with  others,  to  compound 
for  forfeitures  of  land',  upon  penal  ftatutes  :  he  has  alfo  great  au¬ 
thority  in  managing  the  royal  revenues,  and  in  matters  relating  to 
the  firft  fruits. 

Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  other  military 
orders,  is  an  officer  who  feals  the  commiflions  and  mandates  of  the 
chapter  and  affembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the  regifter  of  their 
proceedings,  and  delivers  acts  thereof  under  the  feal  of  their 
order. 

Chancellor  of  an  univerfity  is  he  who  feals  the  diplomas,  or 
letters  of  degrees,  provilion,  <Sec.  given  in  the  univerfity. 

The  chancellor  of  Oxford  is  ulually  one  of  the  prime  nobility, 
chofen  by  the  (Indents  themfelves  in  convocation.  He  is  their 
chief  magiftrate  ;  his  office  is,  durante  vita,  to  govern  the  univerfity, 
preferve  and  defend  it’s  rights  and  privileges,  convoke  aflemblies, 
and  do  juftice  among  the  members  under  his  jurifdidtion. 

Under  the  chancellor  is  the  vice-chancellor,  ’wnp'  is  chofen  an¬ 
nually,  being  nominated  by  the  chancellor,  and  elected  by  the  uni¬ 
verfity  in  convocation  :  he  is  always  at  the  head  of  fome  college/ 
and  in  holy  orders.  His  proper  office  is  to  execute  the  chancellor  s 
power,  to  govern  the  univerfity  according  to  her  ftatutes,  to  fee 
that  officers  and  ftudents  do  their  duty,  that  courts  be  duly  called, 
&c.  When  he  enters  upon  his  office,  he  choofes  four  pro-vice- 
chancellors  out  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  to  execute  his  power  in 
his  abfence. 

The  ihan cellor  of  Cambridge  is  alfo  ufually  one  of  the  prime 
nobility,  and,  in  molt  refpects,  the  fame  as  that  at  Oxford,  only 
he  does  not  hold  his  office  durante  vita,  but  may  be  elected  every 
three  years.  Under  the  chancellor  there  is  a  commilfary,  who  holds 
a  court  of  record  for  all  privileged  perfons  and  fchoiars  under  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  aits,  where  all  Caufes  are  tried  and  determined 
by  the  civil  and  ftatute-Iaw,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  the  univer¬ 
fity.  .  ' 

The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  chofen  annually,  by  the  fe- 
nate,  out  of  two  perfons  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the  feveral 
colleges  and  halls. 

CHANCERON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  ffie  French 
writers  to  the  fmall  caterpillar  that  eats  the  corn,  and  does  vail  mif- 
chief  in  their  public  granaries.  The  butterfly  which  produces  this 
creature  has  white  wings  with  black  fpots  in  them.  The  cater¬ 
pillar,  when  firft  hatched,  is  one  of  the  imalleft  that  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  It  fpins  a  great  number  of  fine  thread's,  as  Don  as 
hatched  from  the  egg,  and  in  many  of  thefe  it  fallens  itfelf  to  every 
thing  that  lies  ney  it. 

CHANCRE,  in  medicine,  a  malignant  ulcer,  which  gnaws  and 
eats  the  flelh,  ufually  occalioned  by  fome  venereal  difonler. 

Chancres  are  reputed  among  the  firft  (ymptoms  that  appear  in 
the  venereal  djfeafe  ;  and  Antonius  IVIufa  Brafavolus  obferves,  iliac 
the  pufhes  on  the  prepuce,  glands,  or  both,  are  occalioned  by  the 
fharpnefs  of  humours  which  are  itirred  in  the  time  ct  coition,  and 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  venereal  taint  contained  rn  the  vagina, 
or  that  flows  from  the  adverfe  party.  This  being  prermfed,  uis 
certain,  the  chancres  on  the  freenum  and  prepuce  differ  much  from 

thofe  on  the  glands  and  other  parts. 

CHANDELIER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  moveable  wooden 
frame,  made  of  two  upright  ftakes,  about  fix  feet  high,  each 
fupported  by  three  buttreffes  ;  the  interval  of  thefe  two  pieces  is 
filled  with  fajeines  or  faggots,  to  cover  theworkmen  inftead  of  a 
parapet. 
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Tiie  chandeliers  differ  from  blinds  only  in  this,  that  the  former 
cover  the  men  only  before,  whereas  the  latter  cover  them  alfo 
above.  They  are  ufed  in  approaches,  galleries,  and  mines,  to 
hinder  the  workmen  from  being  driven  from  their  ftations. 
Chandelier  likewife  fignifies  a  candleftick,  lamp,  &c. 
CHANE,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  fea- 

pearch,  a  fpecies  of  the  lalrus,  called  by  fome  Greek  writers  Hl- 
atula  CHANNA  and  CH A u  N  us  ;  which  articles  fee. 

CHANFRIN,  in  the  manege,  the  fore  part  of  a  horfe’s  head, 
extending  from  under  the  ears  along  the  interval  between  the  eye¬ 
brows  down  to  the  nofe. 

CHANGE,  in  the  manege.  To  change  a  horfe,  or  to  change 
hand,  is  to  turn  or  bear  the  horfe’s  head  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  frnrfi  the  left  to  the  right. 
You  fhoukl  never  change  your  horfe  without  puffiing  him  forward 
upon  the  turn  ;  and  after  the  turn,  pufh  him  on  llrait,  in  order  to 
flop.  ' 

CHANGER,  or  Chaunger,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  ■ 
king’s  mint,  who  changes  money  for  gold  or  filver  bullion. 

Changer,  or  ot^-ckanger,  is  a  banker  who  deals  in  the  ex¬ 
change,  receipt,  and  payment  of  monies. 

CHANGES,  in  arithmetic,  Ac.  are  the  permutations  or  vari¬ 
ations  of  any  number  of  quantities,  with  regard  to  their  pofition, 
Order,  Sec.  See  Syftem  of  Arithmeti c . 

CHANNA,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  refembling  the 
fea-pearch. 

CHANNADELLA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  la  hr  us, 
and  alfo  called  facheltus  and  hepalus_.pl/cis  :  it  is  known  at  Marfeilles 
by  the  name  of  channa. 

CHANNEL  is  applied  to  divers  arm1  of  the  rea,  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs  within  the  land  ;  or  to  certa  n  narrow  fea%  .confined  be¬ 
tween  two  adjacent  continents,  or  between  an  ifland  and  continent, 
as  St.  George’s  channel ,  &c. 

Channel  of  the  volute,'  in  the  Ionic  capital,  the  face  of  the  cir¬ 
cumvolution  inclofed  by  a  liflel. 

Ch  annel  of  the  larmier,  the  hollow  fc  flit  of  a  cornice,  which 
makes  the  pendant  mouchefte. 

Channel  of  the  mouth  of  a  horfe,  in  the  manege,  is  that  con¬ 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  appointed  for  a  place  to  the 
tongue;  which  being  bounded  on  each  fide  by  the  bars,  terminates 
in  the  grinders.  It  fhould  be  large  enough  not  to  be  preffed  with 
the  bit  mouth.-  ^ 

CHANT,  cantus,  a  term  particularly  applied  to  vocal  church- 
muiic.  In  ecclefiallical  hiltorv  we  find  mention  made  of*divers 
kinds  of  chants;  as,  1.  The  Ambr/iun,  eflablifhed  by  St.  Ambrofe. 

2.  The  Gregorian  chant,  called  alfo  the  Roman  chant ;  which  is 
ftill  retained  in  the  churches  under  the  name  of  plain  long,  for  in 
this  the  choir  and  people  fing  in  tinifon. 

CHANTLATE,  in  building,  a  piece  of  wood  fattened  near  the 
ends  of  the  rafters,  and  projecting  beyond  the  wall  to  fupport 
two  or  three  rows  of  tiles  ;  lo  placed  as  to  prevent  the  rain  water 
from  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the  walls. 

CHANTOR,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  A  great  number  of  Le- 
vites  were  employed  as  chanters  in  the  temp  e  of  Jerufalem,  to  fing 
the  praifes  of  God,  and  to  play  upon  infiruments  before  Lis  altar. 
In  the  reign  of  David  there  were  4000  linging  men,  with  their 
heads  and  prefident.  They  fomeiimt  s  appeared  drelled  in  tunics  of 
fine  linen. 

Ciiantor,  or  chorijler,  a  finger  in  the  choir  of  a  cathedral. 
All  great  chapters  have  chantors  and  chaplains,  to  eafe  and  affift  the 
canons,  and  officiate  in  their  abfence. 

Chantok  is  ufed,  by  wav  of  eminence,  for  the  preecentor,  or 
matter  of  the  choir,  which  is  one  of  the  firfi  dignities  of  the  chapter. 
He  bears  the  cope  and  ttaff  at  folemn  tcftivals,  and  gives  tune  to 
the  rett  at  the  beginning  of  pfalrns  an J  anthems.  At  St.  David’s,  in 
Wales,  where  they  have  no  dean,  he  is  next  in  dignity  to  the 
bifhop. 

The  ancients  called  the  chantor,  primicerius  canto'rum. 

To  him  formerly  belonged  the  diretRion  of  the  deacons,  and  other  - 
inferior  minitters. 

CHAOASES,  an  order  of  horfe  in  the  fervice  of  the  grand  fig- 
nior:  they  always  go  out  with  the  grand  bafhaw. 

CHAOLOGY,  the  hittory  or  defeription  of  the  chaos. 

Orpheus,  in  his  chaology ,  fets  forth  the  different  alterations,  fecre- 
tions,  and  divers  forms,  which  matter  went  through  till  if  became 
inhabitable  ;  this  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
cofmogony,  or  the  creation  of  the  world. 

CHAOMANT1A,  among  the  fanciful  chemitts,  is  the  art  of 
making  prefages  from  the  bblervations  011  the  air. 

CHAOS,  that  confufion  in  which  matter  lay  before  the  Almighty 
began  the  fix  days  work  of  creation. 

The  ancient  poets,  and  Ovid  in  particular,  reprefent  the  chaos 
thus  :  that  there  was  neither  fun  to  make  any  day,  nor  moon  to 
enlighten  the  night ;  that  the  earth  was  not  yet  hung  in  the  circum¬ 
ambient  air,  nor  the  fea  bounded  by  any  fhore  ;  but  that  the  earth, 
air,  and  water,  were  one  undigefted  mafs  ;  confequently,  that  the 
earth  was  not  hardened  to  it’s  proper  element,  the  water'was  un- 
navigable,  the  air  grofs  and  not  enlightened,  and,  in  Ihort,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  univerfe  that  had  put  on  it’s  proper  form. 

All  the  ancient  fophifts,  fages,  &c.  hold  that  chaos  was  the  fit  ft 
principle;  the  ppets  make  him  a  god,  who  was  the  father  of  all 
the  other  gods.  Among  the  moderns,  Dr.  Burnet  represents  the 
chaos,  out  of  which  the.world  was  framed,  to  be  at  firft  intire,  un¬ 
divided,  and  univerfally  rude  add  deformed  ;  then  fliews  how  it 
came  divided  into  it’s  ref peiRive  regions,  and  obferves,  that,  ex¬ 
cepting  Ariftotle,  and  a  few  others,  who  afferted,  that  the  world 
was  always,  from  eternity,  of  the  fame  form  and  ftrutRure  as  at 
prefent,  it  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion  in  all  ages,  that  what  we 


call  the  terreftrial  globe,  was  originally  an  undigefled  mafs  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter,  called  ‘chaos,  and  no  more  than  the  rudiments  and 


materials  of  the  prefent  world.  According  to  Mr.  Whifton,  the 
ancient  chaos,  or  origin  of  our  earth,  was  the  atmofphere  of  a  co¬ 
met  ;  fo  t hat  every  planet  with  him  is  a  comet,  formed  into  a 
lading  condition  ;  and  a  comet  is  a  chaos,  or  planet  unformed,  or  in 
it’s  primaeval  date. 

The  prefent  opinion,  however,  is,  that  matter  was  created,  and 
that  God  gave  it  motion;  that  this  motion,  firft  imprefltd  by  the 
hand  of  God,  is  Sufficient  of  itfclf  to  produce  all  the  phaenomena 
we  obferve  in  the  vilible  world.  A  philofopher,  who  fhould  be 
hardy  enough  to  explain  the  mechantfm,  and  even  the  firft  formation 
of  things,  barely  by  the  law  of  motion,  and  fay,  “  Give  me  m-atter 
and  motion,  and  I  will  make  a  world,”  ought  fiift  to  demon ttt ate, 
that  exiftence  and  motion  are  not  effential  to  matter;  for  without 
this  precaution,  this  philofopher,  feeing  nothing  in  the  wonderful 
works  which  nature  has  produced,  but  what  motion  only  might 
have  eff.£ltcl,  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  atheifm. 

Let  us  opch  our  eyes  then  on  the  dangerous  enthnfiafm  of  form- 
ing  fyftems,  and  believe  with  Mofes,  that,  when  God  created  mat¬ 
ter,  the  heaven  and  the  earth  out  of  nothi;  g,  he  determin'd,  by  fo 
many  parti,  ular  a<Rs  of  his  will,  all  the  different  materials,  which 
in  the  courfe  of  the  following  operations  ferved  for  the  formation  of 
the  world.  In  the  laft  five  days  of  the  creation,  God  only  dil^ofed 
every  being  in  the  place  he  had  deftined  for  it,  to  form  the  f'plendid 
picture  of  the  univerfe.  That  before  the  fiat  was  a  confuted  mafs, 
and  the  fccne  of  the  world  opened,  as  the  almighty  voice  of  it’s 
Creator  ranged  the  different  beings  in  that  wonderlul  order  which 
conftitutes  it’spiefent  beauty. 

Far  from  being  of  opinion  that  this  notion  of  a  chaos  was  parti- 
cular  to  Mofes,  all  nations,  barbarous  or  civilized,  feem  to  have 
preferved  one  common  tradition  of  a  flate  of  darknefs  and  confu¬ 
fion,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  probable  they 
imbibed  this  notion  from  the  fame  common  Source,  nowtthttanding 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  fi£lions  of  the  fo.ts,  have  fo 
much  difgutfed  it. 

Chaos,  in  the  old  Italic  verfion  of  Luke,  ch.  xvi.  ver  26,  is 
the  fpace  between  heaven  and  hell,  which  the  evangelift  cails  %cicpa.t 

a  gulf  or  abyfs. 

Chaos  fignifies  the  air,  according  to  Parace’fns  ;  and, 

CPIAOSDA,  is  a  teim  ufed  by  him  for  th-'-  phgtte. 

CHAP,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  either  of  trie  mandibles  of  a 
bird’s  beak,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  upper  and  lower. 

Chap,  a  fitfure  of  tumour  in  the  fielli.  See  Chilblain. 

CHAPEAU  is  Sometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  cap  or  coronet, 
armed  with  ermin,  borne  by  dukes  ;  and  of  late  frequently  met 
with  above  an  helmet  inftead  of  a  wreath,  under  gentlemen’s  or 
noblemen’s  crefts.  See  Plate  9,  fig.  91. 

The  creft  is  borne  on  the  chapeau  ;  and  by  the  chapeau  the  creft 
and  coat  are  Separated  ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  no  creft  mult  touch  the 
fhitld  immediately. 

CHAPEL,  a  kind  of  little  church,  ferved  by  an  incumbent,  pro- 
petly  under  the  denomination  of  a  chaplain. 

Chapels  are  of  two  Ends,  the  one  confecrated,  and  held  as  bene¬ 
fices  ;  the  other  fecular,  being  of  the  nature  afj  ra'ories. 

The  firft  are  built  apart,  and  at  a  diftance  f  rom  the  parifti  c  hurch  ; 
being  neither  parilhes,  cathedrals,  nor  priores,  but  fubfifting  of 
themfelves.  They  are  ferved  by  fornc  inferior  paftor,  provided 
either  by  the  retRor  of  the  parifh,  or  by  thofe  for  vvhofe-care  and 
benefit  they  are  intended,  by  prayers,  or  preaching  merely:  fome 
of  thde  are  alfo  parochial,  being  allowed  the  rights  of  chriftening 
and  burial.  ..4 

The  fecond  kind  are  frequently  built  in,  or  adjoining  to  a  church, 
as  a  part  thereof,  having  only  a  defk,  Sic.  to  read  prayers  in  ;  and, 
in  the  Rorntlh  churches,  an  altar  to  celebrate  mafs  on ;  but  without 
any  baptiftery  or  font. 

Chapels,  free ,  are  thofe  chapels  of  eafe,  which  have  a  fettled 
revenue  for  perpetual  maintenance  of  a  paftor,  See.  by  the  chari¬ 
table  donatives  of  lands  or  rents  beftowed  on  them  ;  fo  as  not  to  be 
any  charge  either  to  the  retRor  or  the  parifhioners.  They  are  thus 
called,  bee aufe  free  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  and  to  be  vifited 
only  by  the  founder  and  his  fucceflors. 

Chapel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  printer’s  vvorking-houfe,  be- 
caufe,  fay  fome,  printing  was  firft  actually  performed  in  chapels. 
In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  laws  of  the  chapel,  the  fecrets  of  the 
chapel,  Sic. 

Chapel,  knights  of  the,  called  alfo  poor  knights  of  Wind  for, 
were  inttituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  teft  tment.  Their  number 
was  at  fit  ft  thirteen,  but  has  been  fince  augmented  to  twenty- fix. 
They  affift  in  the  funeral  fervices  of  the  kings  of  England  :  they 
are  fubjetR  to  the  office  of  the  canons  of  Windfor,  and  live  on  pen- 
fions  alligned  them  by  the  order  of  the  garter.  They  bear  a 
blue  or  red  cloak,  with  the  arms  of  St.  George  on  the  left 
fhoulder. 


CHAPELET,  in  the  manege,  a  couple  of  ftirrup-leathers, 
mounted  each  of  them  with  a  ttirrup,  and  joined  at  top  in  a  lort  of 
leather  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  chupelet,  by  which  they  are 
made  fall  to  the  pummel  of  tlfb  laddie,  after  being  ad  jutted  to  tha 
rider’s  length  and  bore.  They  are  ufed  both  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  up  or  letting  down  the  Itirrups,  every  time  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  mounts  on  a  different  horfe  and  faddlt,  and  to  fttpply  the  pLce 
of  the  academy  faddles.  which  have  no  itirrups  to  them. 

CHAPELlNG  a  fhip,  is  the  art  of  turning  her  round  in  a  light' 
breeze  of  wind,  when  lhe  is  clofe-hauled,  fo  that  Hie  w  ill  lie  the 
fame  w>ay  ihe  did  before.  The  negligence  of  the  fteerfman,  or  a 
bidden  gale  of  wind,  generally  occafions  this. 

CHAPELRY,  the  precintR  belonging  to  a  chapel,  in  contra- 
diftituRion  from  a  parilh,  or  that  belonging  to  a  chim  b. 

CHAPERON; 


C  H  A 


C  H  A 


U  ±1  A 

C  H  A  [487 

CHAPERON,  a  hood  or  covering  for  the  head,  formerly  worn 
both  by  men  and  women.  Henre  it  became  the  name  of  thole 
little  (Fields,  containing  death’s  heads,  and  other  funeral  devices, 
placed  upon  the  foreheads  of  Lories  that  drew  hearfes  at  pompous 
funerals. 

Chaperon  of  a  bit  mouth ,  fignifies  the  end  of  the  bit  that  joins 
to  the  branch  j nib  by  the  banquet.  In  fcatch  mouths  the  chaperon 
is  round,  in  others  it  is  oval. 

CHAPITERS,  in  architeclure,  the  fame  with  capitals.  See  the 
article  Capital. 

Chapiters  with  mouldings ,  are  thofe  which  have  no  ornaments, 
as  the  Tufcan  and  Doric. 

Chapiters  with  fculptures,  thofe  which  are  adorned  with  leaves 
and  carved-  work,  the  finelt  of  which  belong  to  the  Corinthian 

order. 

Chapiters,  in  law,  formerly  fignified  a  fummary  of  fitch 
matters  as  were  inquired  of,  or  prcfented  before  juftices  in  eyre, 
juftices  of  aflize  or  of  the  peace,  in  their  fedions. 

Chapiters,  at  this  time,  denote  fuch  articles  as  are-dc-livered 
by  the  mouth  of  the  judice  in  his  charge  to  the  inqtieff. 

CHAPLAIN,  is  properly  a  perfon  provided  with  a  chapel,  or 
who  difcharges  the  duty  of  one. 

Chaplain  likewife  denotes  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon  in  the 
home  of  a  prince  or  perfon  of  quality,  who  officiates  in  their  chapels, 

&c. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  hath  forty-eight  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
ufually  eminent  dodbors  In  divinity,  who  wait  four  each  month, 
preach'in  the  chapel,  read  the  fervice  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
king  in  his  private  oratory,  and  fay  grace  in  the  abfence  of  the 
clerk  of  the  clofet.  Befides,  there  are  twenty-four  chaplains  at 
Whitehall,  fellows  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  preach  in  their 
turns,  and  are  allowed  30!.  per  annum  each. 

According  to  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  the  perfons  veflcd  with 
a  power  of  retaining  chaplains,  together  with  the  number  each  is 
a'.lowtd  to  qualify,  are  as  follows  ;  an  archbilhop,  eight;  a  duke  or 
bilhop,  fix;  marquis  or  earl,  five;  vifeount,  four;  baron,  knight 
of  the  garter,  or  lord  chancellor,  three  ;  a  duchefs,  marchionefs, 
couiitefs,  baronefs,  the  treaftire-r,  and  comptroller  of  the  king’s 
hottfe,  clerk  of  the  clofet,  the  king’s  fecretary,  dean  of  the  chapel, 
almoner  and  mafter  of  the  rolls,  each  of  them  two;  chief  jullice  of 
theNcing’s  bench,  and  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  each  one.  Ad 
thefe  chaplains  may  purchafe  a  lieenfi  or  dilpenfation,  arid  take  two 
benefices  with  cure  of  fouls.  A  chaplain  mud  be  retained  by  letters 
teftimonial  under  hand  and  feal ;  for  it  is  not  fufficient  that  he  ferves 
as  chaplain  in  the  family. 

Chaplains  of  the  pope,  are  the  auditors  or  judges  of  caufes  in 
the  facred  palace.  They  were  originally  as  many  as  the  pope  pleafed 
to  fummon  ;  but  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  reduced  their  number  to  four. 

Chaplain  of  the  order  of  Malta,  otherwife  called  diaco,  and 
clerk  conventual,  is  ufed  for  the  fecond  rank  or  clafs  in  that  order. 
The  knights  make  the  hid  rank. 

CHAPLET,  a  dring  of  beads  ufed  by  the  Roman  catholics  to 
count  the  number  of  their  prayers  The  invention  of  it  is  aferibed 
to  Peter,  the  hermit,  who  probably  learned  it  of  the  Turks,  as 
they  owe  it  to  the  Ead  Indians. 

Chaplets  are  fometimes  called  pater-nofers,  and  are  made  of  coral, 
of  diamonds,  of  wood,  & c.  The  common  chaplet  contains  fifty 
ave-marias,  and  five pater-nojlcrs.  There  is  alfo  a  chaplet  of  our 
Saviour,  confiding  of  thirty-three  beads,  in  honour  of  his  thirty- 
three  years  living  upon  earth,  indituted  by  Father  Michael,  the  Ca- 
maldulian.  The  prayer  of  the  mudulmen  confids  only  of,  praife 
to  God,  or  glory  to  God,  for  each  bead. 

Dandini  obferves,  that  the  Mahometan  chaplets  differ  from  thofe 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  in  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  bignefs, 
and  have  not  that  diftin&ion  into  decads,  though  they  confift  of 
fixty  beads.  The  devotees  of  the  fe£t  of  Fo,  in  China,  always 
wear  a  chaplet  about  their  necks,  and  round  their  arms,  confiding 
of  100  middie-fized  beads,  and  eight  confiderably  larger  ;  and  all  the 
while  they  are  tumbling  thefe  beads  they  repeat . na-mo-o-tofo .  See 
the  article  Rosary.  -- 

Chaplet,  or  Ch-APELET,  in  architecture,  3  fmall  ornament 
carved  into  round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  and  pater- noders,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  baguettes.  See  Plate  157,  fig.  12. 

CHAPPAR,  a  courier  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  carries  dif- 
patches  between  the  court  and  the  provinces.  When  he  fets  out, 
the  mader  of  the  horfe  furnilhes  him  with  a  fingle  horle,  and  when 
that  is  weary,  he  difmounts  the  fird  horfeman  he  meets,  and  takes 
his  horfe.  There  is  no  pardon  for  a  traveller  who  fhould  refute  to 
let  a  chappar  have  his  horfe,  nor  for  any  other  that  fhould  deny  him 
the  bed  horfe  of  his  dable.  r 

CHAPPE,  in  heraldry,  the  dividing  an  efcutcheon  by  lines  drawn 
from  the  center  of  the  upper  edge  to  the  angles  below,  into  three 
parts,  the  feflions  on  the  fides  being  of  a  different  metal  or  colour 
from  the  red.  See  Plate  6,  fig.  14. 

CHAPTER,  capitulum,  in  ecclefiadtcal  policy,  a  fociety  or  com¬ 
munity  of  clergymen  belonging  to  cathedrals  ami  collegiate  churches. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  body  of  canons  began  to  be  called  a 
chapter.  The  chapter  of  the  canons  of  a  cathedral  were  a  Handing 
council  to  the  bilhop  ;  and,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  had  the 
jurifdicfion  of  the  diocefe.  In  the  earlier  ages,  the  bilhop  was  head 
of  th £  chapter;  afterwards  abbots,  and  other  dignitaries,  as  deans, 
provolts,  treafurers,  &c.  were  preferred  to  this  didinttion.  The 
deans  and  chapters  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  chiding  the  bifhops 
in  England  ;  but  Henry  VIII.  got  this  power  veded  in  the  crown  ; 
and  as  the  fame  prince  expelled  the  monks  from  the  cathedrals,  and 
placed  fecular  canons  in  their  room,  thofe  he  thus  regulated  were 
called  deans  and  chapters  of  the  new  foundation  :  fuch  are  Canter¬ 
bury,  Wincheder,  Ely,  Carlille,  Durham,  Sec. 

Chapter  is  aifo,  applied  to  affern lilies  held  by  religious  and  mi¬ 
litary  orders  for  regulating  their  affairs,  and  alfo  to  the  hall  w>:ere 
fuch  adeinblies  are  convoked.  The  fird  general  chapter  was  !  el  1 

111  *  1  *6*  In  monaderies,  the  chapter  is  ufually  in  the  middle  of  the 
cloiftcrs. 

Chapters,  the  three,  is  a  phrafe  famous  in  ecclefiadical  hi  dory, 
fignifying  a  volume  publifhed  by  I  heodoret,  an  adherent  of  Nedo- 
rms,  again d  St.  Cyril  ;  confiding  of  a  letter  of  lbas  prLd  of  Ne- 
deffa,  to  Mans  a  hilltop  of  Perfia ;  of  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Diodorus  of  1  ai  fits,  and  f  heodore  of  Mopfneftia,  wherein  the  fame 
doctrines  were  taught,  that  were  contended  for  by  Nedorius  ;  and 
of  two  pieces  of  Theodoret,  the  one  againd  the  council  of  Ephefusj 
the  other  againd  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril. 

Thefe  make  the  famous  three  chapters;  which  were  fird  con¬ 
demned  by  an  edi£l  of  Judinian,  A.  D.  544,  and  fince  by  various 
councils,  and  many  popes. 

CHAR  of  lead,  denotes  the  quantity  of  thirty  pigs. 

CHARA,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  monoecia  monandria  clafs  ;  refembling  the  horfe-tails 
in  general  appeal ance,  and  called  by  fume  hippuris.  Vaillant 
didinguiihes  nine  fpecies  of  the  chara ,  but  there  are  no  medical  vir¬ 
tues  aferibed  to  either  of  them. 

Chara,  in  adronomy,  the  name  of  one  of  the  canes  vena- 
tier. 

CHARABE,  or  carabe,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  amber  ;  as 
alfo  for  ;he  juice  of  the  poplar-tree. 

CHARACTER,  ill  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  mark  or  figure 
drawn  on  paper,  metal,  done,  or  other  matter,  with  a  pen,  graver, 
chiffel,  or  other  inftrument,  to  fignify  or  denote  any  thing. 

Characters  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads,  viz.  literal,  nume¬ 
ral,  and  abbreviations.  A  literal  character  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
ferving  to  indicate  fome  articulate  found,  expreffing  fome  idea  or 
conception  of  the  mind.  Nominal  characters  are  thofe  we  properly 
call  letters,  which  ferve  to  exprefs  the  names  of  things.  Real  cha¬ 
racters  exprefs  ’hings  and  ideas.  Emblematical  or  fymbolical  cha¬ 
racters  not  only  exprefs  the  things  themfelves,  but  in  fome  meafurp 
perfonate  them,  and  exhibit  their  form  ;  fuch  are  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Characters,  univerfal,  are  alfo  real  characters,  and  conditute 
what  fome  authors  call  a  philofophical  language.  They  are  termed 
univerfal,  becaufe  each  nation  might  read  them  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage :  and  are  not  nominal  or  arbitrary,  but  expreffive  of  things 
themfelves  ;  thus,  the  univerfal  character  tor  a  horse  would  be  read 
by  an  Ettglifhman  horfe,  by  a  Frenchman  cheval,  by  the  Latins 
equus ,  by  the  Greeks  hx&>,  See. 

Tne  fird  who  made  any  attempts  for  an  univerfal  character  in 
Europe,  were  bilhop  Wilkins  and  Dalgarme :  Mr.  Leibnitz  alfo 
turned  his  thoughts  that  way  ;  and  Mr.  Lodwick,  in  the  Philofophi¬ 
cal  Tran factions,  gives. a  plan  of  an  univerfal  character,  which  was 
to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  fuch  fingle  founds  as  are  ufed  in 
any  language;  Tne  advantages  he  propoied  to  ejerive  from  this  cha¬ 
racter  were,  that  people  would  be  enabled  to  pronounce  truly  and 
readily,  any  language  that  fhould  he  pronounced  in  their  hearing  ; 
and  laltly,  that  this  character  would  ferve  as  a  dandard  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  founds  of  any  language  whatfoever. 

In  the  Journal  Litteraire  of  1720,  there  is  a  project  of  an  univer¬ 
fal  character ,  by  means  of  the  common  Arabic  or  numeral  figures  : 
the  combination  of  thefe  nine,  fays  the  author,  are  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
prefs  didinctly  an  incredible  quantity  of  numbers,  much  more  than 
we  (hall  need  "terms  to  fignify  our  actions,  goods,  evils,  duties,  paf- 
fions,  &c.  and  the  Arabic  figures  having  already  all  the  univerfahty 
required,  the  trouble  is  already  faved  ot  framing  and  learning  any 
new  character.  But  here  ihe  difficulty  is  not  (0  gieat  to  invent  the 
mod  fimple,  eafy,  and  convenient  characters,  as  to  engage  different 
nations  to  life  thefe  characters. 

Literal  characters  may  be  divided,  with  refpeft  to  the  nations 
arming  whom  they  have  been  invented,  into  Greek  charaCei s,  He- 
brew  characters,  &c.  The  Latin  character,  now  .1  fed  through  all 
Europe,  was  formed  from  the  Greek,  as  the  Greek  was  from  the 
Phoenician,  and  the  Phoenician,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  byriac, 
and  Arabic  characters,  were  formed  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  which 
fubfided  till  the  Babylonifh  captivity;  for  after  that  event,  the  cha- 
raEler  of  the  Affyrians,  which  is  the  fquare  Hebrew  now  in  ufe, 
prevailed,  the  ancient  being  only  found  on  fome  Hebrew  medals, 

commonly  called  Samaritan  medals.  It  was  m  1091  that  the  Go¬ 
thic  characters,  invented  by  Ulfihs,  were  aboliffied,  and  the  Latin 

ones  edablilhed  in  their  room.  f 

Medallilts  obferve,  that  the  Greek  character,  confiding  only  ot 
maiufcule  letters,  has  preferved  it’s  uniformity  on  all  medals,  as  low 
as  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  from  that  time  it  appears  fomewhat 
weaker  and  rounder :  from  the  time  of  Condantine  to  Michael,  we 
find  only  Latin  characters;  and  after  Michael  the  Greek  ^aCers 
recommence;  but  from  that  time  they  begin  to  alter  wit  1  the  lan- 
ZZ,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Die  Latin  me- 
dals  nrefervebowi  their  character  and  language  as  low  as  the  tranfk- 
Ron  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Cendant, nople :  towards  the  time 

f  Decius  the  character  began  to  lofe  it’s  roundnefs  and  beauty  ;  ( 

•  fowetime  after  it  retrieved,  and  fubfided  tolerably  nil  the  time  of 
ludin  when  it  degenerated  gradually  into  tne  Gothic.  I  he  roun 
dcr  then,  and  better  formed  a  character  is,  upon  a  medal,  the  .alter 

in  feveral  of  the  arts,  for,  a  fymbol. 
contrived  for  the  more  concife  and  immediate  conveyance  0  be 
knowledge  of  things.  We  (hall  here  fubjotn  the  principal  of  them. 

Characters,  mathematical,  are  certain  marks  invented  by  ma- 
thematicians,  for  avoiding  prolixity  and  more  clearly  conveying 

theitis0Uthetma0rk£ of"  Car,cs  and  fome  ^ 
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uCd  this  a)  and  fignifies  that  the  quantities  on  each  fide  of  it  are 
tqual  to  one  another  ;  as  azzzb  fignifies  that  a  is  equal  to  b. 

-f-  in  algebra,  is  the  fign  of  the  real  exigence  of  the  quality  it 
ftands  before,  and  is  called  an  affirmative  or  pofitive  fign. 

This  affirmative  fign  is  alfo  the  mark  of  addition,  and  fignifies 
that  the  quantities  on  each  fide  of  it  are  added  together;  as,  if  you 
fee  a-\-b,  or  3  +  5,  it  implies  that  a  is  added  to  b,  or  3  added  to 
5,  and  is  ufually  read  a  more  b. 

—  This  is  the  note  of  negation,  negative  exigence,  or  nonentity  ; 
and  whenever  it  ftands  alone  before  any  quantity,  it  fhevvs  that  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  lefs  than  nothing.  And,  therefore,  luch  quantities  are 
called  negative  quantities  ;  as  —  5  is  a  negative  quantity,  or  5  lefs 
than  nothing. 

This  negative  fign  is  alfo  the  mark  of  fubtradion,  and  fignifies 
that  the  quantities  on  each  fide  of  it  arefubtraded  from  each  other  ; 
thus  when  you  fee  a  —  b  it  is  read  a  lefs  b,  or  b  fubtraded  from  a. 

(/},  or  1,  is  the  charafter  expreffing  the  difference  between  two 
quantities,  when  it  is  not  known  which  is  the  greater  of  the  two; 
for  here  the  fign  —  cannot  beufed,  becaufe  it  (uppofes  the  quantity 
following  to  be  always  lefs  than  that  going  before  it. 

X  is  the  fign  of  multiplication,  (hewing  that  the  quantities  on 
each  fide  the  fame  are  to  be  multiplied  by  one  another  ;  as  a  X  b,  or 
A  B  X  G  D,  is  to  be  read  a  multiplied  by  b,  or  A  B  multiplied  by 

CD. 

-4- is  the  mark  of  divifion,  fignifying  that  the  fir  (ft  of  the  two 
quantities  between  it  is  divided  by  the  latter ;  as a~b  fignifies  that 
a  is  divided  by  b.  This  however  is  often  expreffed  like  a  fradion 
a 

thus  — . 

b 

is  the  character  of  involution,  that  is,  of  producing  the  fquare 
of  any  quantity,  or  of  multiplying  any  quantity  into  itfelf.  In  lome 
books  of  algebra  it  is  placed  in  the  margin,-  and  fhews,  that  the  ftep 
of  the  equation,  againft  which  it  ftands,  is  to  be  multiplied  into  it- 
felf;  or,  if  it  be  a  fquare  already,  then  to  be  raifed  to  that  power 
that  the  index  fet  after  the  charafter  expreffes. 

m  is  the  charafter  of  evolution,  that  is,  of  extrading  the  roots 
out  of  feveral  powers,  and  is  the  reverfe  of  the  laft  mentioned  fign. 

; ;  is  the  mark  of  geometrical  proportion  disjund,  and  is  ufually 
placed  between  two  pair  of  equal  ratios  ;  as  3  :  6  1 1  4  :  8,  fhews 
that  3  is  to  6  as  4  is  to  8. 

44-  is  the  mark  of  geometrical  proportion  continued,  and  implies 
the  ratio  to  be  ftill  carried  on  without  any  interruption  ;  as  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64  44-' 

4/  is  the  fign  of  radicality,  and  (hews  (according  to  the  index  of 
the  power  that  is  fet  over  or  after  it;  that  the  fquare,  cube,  or  other 
root,  is  extraded,  or  is  to  be  fo  out  of  any  quantity,  as  4/  16,  or 
4/ *16,  or  4/  (a)  T  6  is  the  fquare  root  of  16. 

This  charafter  fcmetimes  affeds  federal  quantities,  diftinguifhed 

by  a  line  drawn  over  them  thus,  4/  b-\-d  denotes  the  fquare  root  of 
the  fum  of  b  and  d.  When  any  term  or  terms  of  an  equation  are 
wanting,  they  are  generally  fupplied  by  one  or  more  afterifms:  thus 
in  the  equation, 

zzzo,  the  term  -J- py  vanifhing,  is  marked 

with  an  afterifm,  as  y2  —  1 P2  4"  ?• 

~y  or  c_  are  figns  of  majority  ;  thus,  a  ~y  b  expreffes  that  a  is 
greater  than  b. 

or  -3  are  figns  of  minority ;  and  when  we  would  denote  that 
a  is  lefs  than  b ,  we  write  a  /_b,  or  a  b. 

Of  Time. 

A.  M  ante  meridiem ,  before  the  fun  comes  upon  the  meridian. 

O.  or  N.  noon. 

P.  M.  pojl  meridiem ,  when  the  fun  is  paft  the  meridian. 

Characters  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

It  The  charafter  of  parallelifm.  ^  equiangular,  or  fimilar. 
/\  triangle.  X  equilateral. 

■  Q  fquare.  an  angle. 

[]  □  redangle.  L  r>ght  angle. 

0  circle.  _L  perpendicular. 

0  denotes  a  degree  ;  thus  450  implies  430  degrees.  '  a  minute  ; 
thus,  50',  is  50  minutes.  ",  denote  feconds,  thirds,  and 

fourths;  and  the  fame  charafters  are  ufed  where  the  progreffionsare 
by  tens,  as  it  is  here  by  fixties. 

Characters  ufed  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Infinites. 

A  dot  over  a  letter  is  the  charafter  ot  an  infinitefimal  or  fluxion  ; 
thus,  x,  y ,  See.  exprefs  the  fluxions  or  differentials  of  the  variable  * 
and  y  ;  and  two,  three,  or  more  dots  denote  fecond,  third,  or  higher 
fluxions.  Mr.  Leibnitz,  inftead  of  a  dot,  prefixes  the  letter  d  to 
the  variable  quantity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufion  of  dots  in  the 
differencing  of  differentials.  See  the  articles  Fluxions  and  Dif¬ 
ferential  calculus. 

Characters  in Chemifry!  Medicine ,  and  Pharmacy;  fee  plate  84. 
*  Characters  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric ,  Poetry,  tsV. 


(  )  parenthefis. 

.  §  fedion  or  divifion. 

[]  crotchet. 

<ff  paragraph. 

-  hyphen. 

F.  R.  S.  fellow  of  the 

royal 

apoftrophe. 

fociety. 

'  emaphafis  or  accent. 

SS-.  T.  D.  dodor  in 

divi- 

breve. 

nity. 

dialyfis. 

V.  D.  M.  minifter  of  the 

word 

a  caret  and  circumflex. 

of  God. 

“  quotation. 

LL.  D.  dodor  of  laws. 

+  X  and  *  references. 

M.  D.  dodor  in  phyfic. 

J.  V.  D.  dodor  of  civfl 
canon  law. 


and  A.  M.  mailer  of  arts. 
A.  B.  bachelor  of  arts! 


For  the  other  charaders  ufed  in  grammar,  fee  the  Syftem  of 
Grammar. 


Characters 


§  paragraphs. 
ff  digelis. 

Scto  fenatus  confulto. 

E  extra. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  fenatus  populuf- 
que  Rotnantis. 

P.  P.  pater  patriae. 

Characters  ufed  in  mafic, 
proportions,  are  as  follow. 


among  the  ancient  Lavjyers,  and  in  ancient 
Infcriptions. 

C.  code. 

C.  C.  confutes* 

T.  titulus. 

P.  P.  D.  D.  propria  pecunia 

dedicavit. 

D.  D.  M.  dono  dedit  monumen- 
tum. 


and  of  mufical  note,  with  their 


& 

t-j  a  long 

□  a  breve 
o  a  femibreve 
P  minim 


charader  of  a  large  8 

4 

2 


f  crotchet 
£  quaver 
\  femiquaver 
^  demifemiquaver 


t 

? 

i 

¥ 

16 

I 

*32 


*  charafter  of  a  fharp  note:  this  charafter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
line,  or  fpace,  denotes  that  all  the  notes  in  that  line  are  to  be  taken 
a  femitone  highe*,  than  in  the  natural  feries  ;  and  the  fame  affeds 
all  the  odaves  above  or  below,  though  not  marked  :  but  when  pre¬ 
fixed  to  any  particular  note,  it  (hews  that  note  alone  to  be  taken  a 
femitone  higher  than  it  would  be  without  fuch  charafter. 

■b  or  b,  charafter  of  a  flat  note  :  this  is  the  contrary  to  the  other 
above,  that  is,  a  femitone  lower. 

^  charafter  of  a  natural  note :  when  in  a  line  or  feries  of  artifi¬ 
cial  notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  b  or  the  natural  note  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  required,  it  is  denoted  by  this  charafter. 

£  charafter  of  the  treble  cliff. 

charafter  of  the  mean  cliff. 

3  :  bafs  cliff. 

or  a,  charafters  of  common  duple  time,  fignifying  the  meafure 
of  two  crotchets  to  be  equal  to  two  notes,  ol  which  four  make  a 
femibreve. 

cc  3>.  charafters  that  diftinguilh  the  movements  of  common 
time,  the  firft  implying  flow,  the  fecond  quick,  and  the  third  very 
quick.  , 

\,  4,  4,  charafters  of  fimple  triple  time,  the  meafure  of 
which  is  equal  to  three  femibreves,  or  to  three  minims. 

«,  or  a,  or  T*T,  charafters  of  mixed  triple  time,  where  the  mea¬ 
fure  is  equal  to  iix  crotchets  or  fix  quavers. 

or  a,  or  -A-,  or  or  charafters  of  compound  triple  time. 
tV>  tV>  tt>  or  tV>  or  ~ii  •  charafters  of  ihat  fpecks  of  triple  time 
called  the  meafure  of  twelve  times.  See  Triple. 


Numeral  Char  acters,  ufed  to  exprefs  numbers,  are  either  let¬ 
ters  or  figures.  ' 

The  Arabic  charafter,  called  alfo  the  common  one,  becaufe  it  is 
ufed  almoft  throughout  Europe  in  all  forts  of  calculations,  conlifts. 
of  thefe  ten  digits,  1,2,3,  4>  5’  6,  7>  8,  9«  0> 

The  Roman  numeral  charafter  confifts  of  feven  majufcule  letters 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  viz.  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M. 

The  I  denotes  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L  fifty,  C  a  hundred,  Dfive 
Impaired,  and  M  a  tlpufand.  > 

The  1  repeated  tw  ice  makes  two,  II;  thrice,  three,  III ;  four  is 
expreffed  thus,  IV.  as  I  before  V  or  X  take  an  unit  from  thenum- 
ber  exprefied  by  thefe  letters.  To  exprefs  fix  an  I  is  added  to  a  V, 
VI;  tor  feven,  two,  VII  ;  and  for  eight,  three,  VIII:  nine  is  ex* 
preffed  by  an  I  before  X,  thus  IX. 

The  fame  remark  may  be  made  of  the  X  before  L  or  C,  except 
that  the  diminution  is  by  tens  ;  thus,  XL  denotes  forty,  XC  ninety, 
and  LX  fixty.  The  C  before  D  or  M  diminishes  each  by  an  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  number  five  hundred  k  fometimes  expreffed  by  an  I  before  a 
C  inverted,  thus,  ID;  and  inllead  of  M,  which  fignifies  a  thouland, 
an  I  is  fometimes  ufed  between  two  C’s,  the  one  dire£I,  and  the 
other  inverted,  thus  Gif).  The  addition  ot  C  and  0  before  or 
after,  raifes  GI3  by  tens,  thus  CC1 33  expreffes  ten  thoufand, 
CCCI333,  a  hundred  thoufand. 

The  Romans  alfo  expreffed  any  number  of  thoufands  by  a  line 
drawn  over  any  numeral  lefs  than  a  thouland  ;  thus,  v  denotes  five 
thouland,  lx  fixty  thoufand  :  fo  likewife  m  is  one  million,  mm  is 
two  millions,  &c. 

Character,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  that  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  in  the  manners  of  any  perfun,  and  diftinguifhes  him  from  all 
others. 

The  poetical  charafter,  fays  Mr.  Boffu,  is  not  properly  any  parti¬ 
cular  virtue  or  quality,  but  a  compolition  of  feveral  which  are  mixed1 
together,  in  a  different  degree,  according  to  the  necelfitvof  the  fable 
and  the  unity  of  the  adion  :  there  mult  be  one,  however,  to  reign 
oyer  all  the  reft,  and  this  mult  be  found,  in  fome  degree,  in  every 
part.  This  firft  quality,  in  Achilles,  is  wrath  ;  in  Ulyffes,  difiimu- 
lation  ;  and  in  TEneas,  mildnefs  •  but  as  thefe  charafters  cannot  be 
alone,  they  mult  be  accompanied  with  others  to  embellith  them,  as 
far  as  they  are  capable,  either  by  hiding  their  defeats,  as  in  the  an¬ 
ger  of  Achilles,  which  is  palliated  by  extraordinary  valour;  or  by 
making  them  center  in  fome  folid  virlue,  as  in  Ulyffes,  whofe  dif- 
fimulation  makes  a  part  of  his  prudence  ;  and  in  /Eneas,  whofe 
mildnefs  is  employed  in  a  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  In  the 
making  up  of  which  union,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the  poets  have 
joined  together  fuch  qualities  as  are  by  nature  the  molt  compatible ; 
valour  with  anger,  piety  with  mildnefs,  and  prudence  yvith  diflimu- 

lation. 


1 


e  11  -a 
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lation.  The'fable  required  prudence  in  UlyfFes,  and  piety-in  ./Eneas; 
in  this,  therefore,  the  poets  were  not  left  to  their  choice :  but 
Homer  might  have  made  Achilles  a  coward  without  abating  any 
thing  front  the  juiinefs  ot  his  fable:  fo  that  it  was  the  necelfity  of 
adorning  his  charaRer  that  obliged  him  to  make  him  valiant:  the 
charaRer,  then,  of  a  hero  in  the  epic  poem,  is  compounded  of  three 
forts  of  qualities  ;  the  firll  eilential  to  the  fable  ;  the  li-cond,  embel- 
lifhments  of  the  firfl  ;  and,  valour,  which  fuftains  the  other  two, 
makes  the  third. 

Unity  of  charaRerh  as  neceffary  as  the  unity  of  the  fable;  forthis 
pnrpofe  a  perfon  fhou'd  be  the  fame  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  : 
not  that  he  is  always  to  betray  the  fame  fentimems,  or  one  paflion  ; 
but  t-l,at  he  (hould  never  fpeak  nor  aft  inconfiflently  with  his  funda¬ 
mental  charaRer.  For  inft.ince,  the  weak  may  fometimes  fally  into 
a  warmth,  and  the  br  ail  of  the  paflionate  be  calm,  a  change  which 
often  introduces  in  the  drama  a  very  atrefting  variety  ;  but  if  the 
natural  difpofition  of  the  former  was  to  be  rcprefertted  as  botflerous, 
and  that  of  the  latter  mild  and  loft,  they  would  both  aft  out  of  cba- 
rafie'r,  and  contradict  their  perfons. 

True  cbaraRers  ate  fu'ch  as  we  truly  and  really  fee  in  men,  or  may 
exilt  without  any  contradiction  to  nature:  no  man  quellions  but 
there  have  been  men  as  generous  and  as  good  asi£nea«,  as  paflion¬ 
ate  and  as  violent  as  Achilles,  as  prudent  and  wife  as  Ulylfes,  as 
impious  and  ^tiveiftical  as  Mez  utius,andas  amorous  ami  paflionate 
as  D  do ;  all  thefe  charaRers,  therefore,  are  true,  and  nothing  hut 
jmi  imitations  of  nature:  on  the  contrary,  a  charaRer  is  falfe  when 
an  author  fo  feigns  it  that  one  can  fee  nothing  like  it  i-f  the  order 
of  natur-  wherein  he  clefigm.  i'  ihail  'an  i  ;  thefe  charaRers  lhould 
br  wholly  excluded  from  a '  •*  m ,  becaufe,  tranfgrefting  the  bounds 
of  DrOij.  bility  a  td  reafon,  they  meet  with  no  belief  from  me  reader?  ; 
they  are  fifttot.s  it  the  poet’s  brain,  not  imitations  of  nature;  and 
vet  all  poetry  confifts  in  an  imitation  of  nature. 

Character  is  alfo  uf  d  by  divines,  el'pecally  tltofe  of  the  Ro- 
mtlh  church  for  an  indelible  maik  which  the  lacraments  of  baptifm, 
confirmation,  and  ordination,  leave  behind  them,  in  thofe  who  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

Characters  on  Tomb ft  ones. 

S.  V.  Sifte  Viator ;  day,  traveller. 

M.  S.  Memories  Sacrum  ;  facred  to  memory. 

D.  M.  Dus  Mantbus. 

iHS.  Jej  us  Hominum  Salvator  ;  Jefus  the  Saviour  of  men. 

XP.  A  charaRer  found- on  ancient  monuments;  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  whereof  authors  ate  not  agreed.  See  the  article  Catacomb. 

Character  alfo  implies  certain  vifible  qualities,  which  claim 
refpeft  nr  reverence  from  inferiors  ;  fuch  is  that  of  a  king,  See. 

A  bifhop  fhould  fuflain  his  charaRer  by  learning  and  folid  piety, 
rather  than  by  worldly  lnftre  or  external  pomp. 

Characters  offi/hes,  are  thofe  marks  by  which  each  particular 
fifh  is  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  referred  to  it’s  genus. 
SeeGENERiCAL  name. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a  peculiar  mark 
or  charafter,  whereby  a  perfon  or  thing  is  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others. 

Characteristic  is  ufed,  by  grammarians,  in  a  more  limited 
fenfe,  for-the  principal  letter  of  a  verb,  preferved  through  all  it’s 
moods  and  tenfes,  derivatives  and  compounds  ;  luch  is  the  letter  w 
in  the  word  brew. 

The  charaRer i/lic  letter  is  of  moft  ufe  in  the  formation  of  Greek 
verbs,  as  being  always  the  fame  in  the  correfpor.ding  tenfes  of  the 
fame  conjugation,  that  is,  in  thofe  formed  from  the  prefent,  future, 
or  preterit. 

Characteristic  of  a  logarithm,  is  it’s  index  or  exponent. 

CHARADRM  S,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  the  oedionemus, 
improiperly  called  the  Jlone-curlew. 

Chara'drius,  in  the  Litvnasan  fyftem,  is  a  diftinft  genus  of 
birds,  ot  the  order  of  the  fcolopaus,  the  cidtingu  filing  charafter  of 
which  is,  that  the  feet  have  each  three  toes,  and  the  point  of  the 
bill  is  cylindrical.  One  of  the  lpecies,  namely  the  tumbrel,  is  de- 
feribed  in  Plate  35. 

CHARAG,  the  tribute  which  the  Chriftians  and  Jews  pay  to  the 
grand  ftgnior.  It  is  generally  a  piftole  per  head,  and  fometimes  four 
crowns.  The  Chriftians,  who  come  to  travel  in  1  urkey,  pay  it  at 
the  firfl  town  they  arrive  at :  others  begin  to  pay  it  at  nine  or  fix- 
teen  years-old  ;  but  wot  an,  priefts,  rabbins,  aud  religious,  are  ex¬ 
empted. 

CHARAIMS,  a  feft  of  Jews  in  Egypt  who  live  by  themfelvcs, 
and  have  a  feparate  fynagogue ;  and  as  the  other  Jews  are  remaik- 
able  for  their  eyes,  fo  thefe  are  fow  their  large  noles,  which  run 
through  all  the  families  of  this  feft.  T  hey  are  the  ancient  Eifenes, 
and  ffriftly  obferve  the  five  books  of  Mofes. 

CHARANTIA,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  fotne  to  the  male 
balfatn  ;  and  by  others  to  the  coftmary,  a  fpecies  of  tanfy. 

CHAR  AX,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  feveral  authors 
call  the  cyprhius ,  with  twenty  rays  in  the  back  fin,  and  with  the  fide 

line  {train.  , 

CHARBON,  in  the  manege,  that  little  black  fpnt  or  mark 
which  remains  after  a  large  fpot,  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth  of 
a  horfe,  by  which  his  age  is  known,  till  about  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year, 'when  the  cavity  fills  up,  and  the  tooth,  being  fmooth  and 
equal,  is  faid  to  be  raifed. 

CH  ARCOAL,  a  fort  of  artificial  coal  or  fuel,  confiding  of  wood 
half  burnt,  chiefly  ufed  where  a  ftrong  clear  fire,  without  lmoke,  is 
required ;  the  humidity  of  the  wood  being  here  molt.y  difhpated, 
and  exhaled  in  the  fire  wherein  it  was  prepared.  _  .  f 

The  blacknefs  of  charcoal  is  owing  to  the  prodigious  number  ot 
pores  in  it;  for  the  rays  of  light,  finking  on  charcoal,  ar  rt- 
ceived  and  abforbed  in  it's  pores,  inftead  ot  being  reflected  y  whence 
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the  body  muff  of  neceflity  appear  black,  fince  blacknefs  in  a  body  is 
no  more  than  a  want  of  rofleftion. 

Chanoal  and  foot-biask  are  the  two  moft  durable  and  ufeful  blacks 
of  the  painter  and  the  varnilh-maker.  Thofe  of  the  former  kutd 
are  ufed  both  as  pigments  and  pencils  ;  and  charcoal-crayons,,  pre¬ 
pared  11  orn  the  willow,  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  foftnefs. 
Charcoal  tinges  glals  in  fufton  yellow,  reddilli,  Sec.  and  by  baking 
iffatns  it  yellow. 

Charcoal,  method  of  making.  The  belt  is  that  made  of  oak, 
cut  into  lengths  ot  about  three  feet.  The  ground  whereon  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  to  be  performed,  is  bared  of  all  the  turf,  and  other  com- 
buflible  matter  ;  and  is  in  form  circular,  a  flake  being  driven  1  n  the 
center.  This  area  is  filled  up  with  wood,  eight  feet  high,  placed 
alternatively  lengtltwife,  and  perpendicularly  ;  then  coped  a-top  in 
the  form  of  a  lugar-loaf,  and  all  inequalities  filled  up  with  fmall 
wood,  till  it  lie  very  clofe:  the  whole  is  then  to  be  covered  over 
moderately  thick  with  turf,  and  other  rubbifh. 

A  moveable  fereen  being  then  fet  up  againfl  the  wind,  the  flake 
is  pulled  up,  and  fire  fet  to  the  pile,  by  pouring  into  the  cavity  fome 
charcoal,  arid  other  coal  fully  kindled  ;  the  vent,  or  tunnel  a-top,  is 
then  covered  with  turf,  and  vent-holes  are  made  through  the  fluff 
that  covers  the  pile,  two  or  three  feet  apart,  quite  round,  a  foot 
from  the  top.  The  next  day  a  new  range  of  holes  is  made,  a  foot 
and  a  halt  below  the  firfl,  and  thus  on  to  the  bottom  :  obferving, 
that  as  the  pile  cools,  and  finks  to  the  center,  it  muft  be  continually 
fed  with  fliort  wood,  that  no  part  remain  unfired  ;  and  that  if  any 
part  chars  farter  than  another,  the  vent  holes  there  are  to  be  flopped 
up.  A  parcel  is  thus  burnt  in  five  or  fix  days :  as  it  cools,  the 
fmoke  grows  thinner  and  bluer.  The  heap  requires  two  or  three 
days  to  coo!  ;  which  is  promoted  by  flopping  the  vents,  and  flripping 
off  the  covering  by  degrees,  about  a  yard  at  a  time;  at  firfl  only 
taking  off  the  coarleft  parr,  and  leaving  the  reft,  that  the  pile  may 
neither  cool  too  fall,  nor  endanger  the  reduction  of  the  whole  into 
afhes.  Lallly,  t he  coals  are  taken  out  front  round  the  bottom,  by 
which  means  the  whole  mafs,  coals  and  rubbifh,  finks  down,  and 
exlinguifhes  the  fire  at  once. 

Charcoal,  for  powder  mills,  is  ufually  made  of  alder-wood;  the 
procefs  is  the  fame  ;  but  is  finifhed  in  two  days. 

CFIARDS,  in  gardening.  The  chards  of  artichokes  are  the 
leaves  of  good  artichoke-plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up,  all  over  but 
the  top,  in  draw,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ;  this  makes  them 
grow  white,  and  lofe  fome  of  their  bitternefs. 

Chards  of  beets  are  white  beets,  covered  with  dry  dung,  during 
the  winter-fcafon,  when  they  produce  large  tops,  with  a  downy  cot¬ 
ton  (hoot ;  which  is  the  true  chard,  to  be  ufed  in  pottages,  inter- 
mefles,  Sec. 

CHARGE,  in  eleftricity,  in  a  drift  fenfe,  denotes  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  tite  eleftric  matter  on  one  furface  of  an  eleftric,  as  a  pane 
of  glafs,  Leyden  phial,  Sec.  whiltl  an  equal  quantity  paffes  offlrotn 
the  oppofite  furface:  or,  more  generally,  eleftrtes  are  faid  to  be 
charged,  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  eleftric  matter  on  the.oppofite 
fu.  face,  is  deftroyed,  by  communicating  one  kind  of  eleftricity  to 
one  fide,  and  the  contrary  kind  to  the  oppofite  lide:  nor  can  the 
equilibrium  be  reftored  rill  a  communication  be  made  by  means  of 
condufting  fubflances  between  the  two  oppofite  furfaces.  And 
when  this  is  done,  the  eleftric  is  faid  to  be  difeharged.  The  charge 
properly  refers  to  one  fide,  in  contradiftinftton  from  the  other  ;  fince 
the  whole  quantity  in  the  eleftric  is  the  fame  before  and  after  tne 
operation  of  charging ;  and  the  operation  cannot  fucceed,  nnlefs 
what  is  gained  on  one  lide  be  loft  by  the  other,  by  means  of  conduc¬ 
tors  applied  to  it,  and  communicating  either  with  the  eat th,  or  with 

a  fulficient  number  of  non  elefttics. 

Charge,  in  gunnery,  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  balls,  where¬ 
with  a  gun  is  loaded  for  execution.  The  rules  for  charging  large 
pieces  in  war,  are,  that  the  piece  be  firfl  cleaned  or  icoured  within- 
fide ;  that  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  be  next  driven  in,  and 
rammed  down  ;  care  however  being  taken,  that  the  powder,  in 
ramming,  be  not  bruifed,  becaufe  that  weakens  the  effect  ;  that  a 
little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  lint,  or  the  like,  be  rammed  over  it, 
and  that  the  ball  or  fhot  be  intruded.  If  the  ball  be  red-hot,  a  tom- 
pion  or  trencher  of  green  wood  is  to  be  driven  in  before  it. 

Mr.  Robins  obf'erves,  that  the  charge  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  greatefi  velocity  that  may  be  produced  ;  but  that  it  (hould  be 
ft-rh"i  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  the  lead  velocity  necellary 
tor  the  pnrpofe  in  view;  and  if  the  WINDAGE  be  moderate,  no 
field- piece  fhould  ever  be  loaded  with  mo  e  than  or  at  the  utmo.t 
.1  (he  weight  of  it’s  'bullet  in  powder  ;  nor  fhould  the  charge  ot 
any  battering  piece  exce.d  one-half  of  the  weight  of  it’s  bullet. 

Charge',  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  figures  represented  on 
the  eft  utcheon,  or  coat  of  arms;  whether  it  he  animal,  vegetable, 
Crotl-er  matter.  The  crofs,  chief,  pale,  fetle,  &?.  are  called  pro¬ 
per  charts.  Too  many  charges  are  not  fo  honourable  as  fewer. 

P  Charge,  in  law,  denotes  the  inflrufttons  given  to  the  grand 
jury  with  refpeft  to  the  articles  ot  their  inquiry, 
nrefides  oh  the  bench.  It  alfo  implies  a  thing  c  f 

him  who'doeth  it.  Lands  may  be  charged  by  grant  ot  tent  out  of 
them,  bv  fiamtes,  judgments,  conditions,  warranties,  bee. 

Charge,  in  the  manege,  a  kind  of  unguent,  made  of  oil,  ho¬ 
ney,  greafe,  turpentine,  and  fometimes  of  lees  of  wme,  and  other 
matters  applied  externally  to  a  horfe,  &c.  for  the  erne  ot  bm.fes, 
Sains,  and1  fwellings.  They  mull  be  prepared  according  to  the 

"“charg^  ofovERCHARGE.  in  painting,  an  exaggerated  rep  e- 
fenranot.  oV  any  perfons,  wi.ere.fi  the  likenefs  ts  prelerv  d,  but 
withal  ridiculed^  few.  painters  have  the  genius  to  iucceed  in  thefe 
clmncs  'ITe  method  is,  to  pick  out  and  heighten  fi-meth-ng  am. Is 
*  whether  bv  way  ot  deleft  or  redundancy  ;  thus,  it  r,a- 

man  a  nol’e  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  the  pan  ter 
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falls  in  with  her,  and  makes  the  nofe  extravagantly  long  ;  and  fo  in 
other  cafes. 

Charge  of  lead  denotes  a  quantity  of  thirty-fix  pigs. 

Charge,  in  fea-language,  isfometimes  ufed  for  burden  ;  thus  a 
fhip  of  charge  is  fuch  as  draws  much  water,  or  fwims  deep  in  the 
fea ;  though  fometimes  an  unwieldy  fhip,  that  will  not  ware  or 
fleer,  is  called  a  fhip  of  charge. 

CHARGED,  in  heraldry.  A  fhield  carrying  fome  imprefs  or 
figure  is  faid  to  be  charged  therewith ;  fo  alfo  when  one  bearing,  or 
charge ,  has  another  figure  added  upon  it,  it  is  properly  faid  to  be 

charged. 

Charged  cylinder,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  that  part  of  the  chafe  of 
a  gun  where  the  powder  and  ball  are  contained. 

CHAR1ENTISMUS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  a  taunting 
expreflion  is  loftened  by  a  jeft;  or,  according  to  the  poet, 

Charierttifm  for  harfli,  foft  words  doth  ufe  : 

Be  not  fo  angry  :  heav’n  fend  better  news ! 

CHARIOT,  a  half  coach,  having  only  a  feat  behind,  with  a 
ftool  at  tnoft  before. 

Chariot,  triumphal,  was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Roman  celebration  of  a  victory.  See  the  article  Triumph. 

The  Roman  triumphal  chariot  was  generally  made  of  ivory,  round 
like  a  tower,  or  rather  of  a  cylindrical  figure;  it  was  fometimes 
gilt  at  the  top.  and  ornamented  with  crowns  ;  and  to  repiefent  a 
victory  more  natura"y,  they  ufed  to  flam  tt  with  blood.  It  was 
ufually  drawn  by  four  white  horfes,  but  oftentimes  by  lions,  ele¬ 
phants,  tygcrs,  bears,  leopaids,  d.-gs,  &c.  See  the  article  Coach. 

Chariots,  in  mythology,  were  fometimes  confecrated  to  the 
fun  ;  and  we  read  in  fcripture,  that  Jofiah  burnt  thofe  which  the 
kings  his  predeceffors  had  offered  to  the  fun. 

CHARJSIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  a  noCturnal  feftival,  kept  in 
honour  of  the  graces,  and  confifling  chiefly  of  dancing;  only  that 
fweet-meats,  called  likewife  charifia ,  were  diftributed  among  thofe 
prefent. 

CliARISIUS,  in  pagan  theology,  a  furname  applied  to  Jupiter ; 
he  being  the  god  by  whole  influence  men  obtain  each  other’s  fa¬ 
vour  ;  as  the  word  ygupt;  imports. 

CHARIST1  A,  a  feftival  of  the  ancient  Romans,  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  February,  wherein  the  relations  by  blood  and  marriage 
met,  in  order  to  preferve  a  good  correfpondence  ;  and  that,  if  there 
happened  to  be  any  difference  among  them,  it  might  be  the  more 
ealiiy  accommodated  by  the  good  humour  and  mirth  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment. 

CHARISTICARY,  among  the  Greeks,  a  kind  of  donatory, 
or  commendatory,  who  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  an  hofpital,  or  mo- 
naftery,  without  being  accountable  to  any.  See  Comm  endam. 

CHARITATIVE  aid  or  fubfidy,  in  the  canon  law,  a  moderate 
allowance  which  a  council  grants  a  bifhop,  upon  any  urgent  occafion, 
as  when  his  revenues  will  not  bear  his  expences  to  a  council,  &c. 

CHARITY,  among  divines,  one  of  the  three  grand  theological 
virtues,  confifling  in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  or  the 
habit  and  difpoliiion  of  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourfelves. 

Charity,  among  moralifts,  is  ufed  for  the  effect  of  a  moral 
virtue;  and  confifts  in  fupplying  the  neceflities  of  others,  whether 
with  money,  counfel,  afliflance,  or  the  like. 

Charity  of  our  lady,  in  church  hiftory,  a  religious  order  in 
France,  which,  though  charity  was  the  principal  motive  of  their 
union,  grew  in  length  of  timefo  diforderly  and  irregular,  that  their 
order  dwindled,  and  at  laft  became  extinCt. 

There  is  ftill  at  Paris  a  religious  order  of  women,  called  nuns 
hofpitallers  of  the  charity  of  our  lady.  The  religious  of  this  hofpital 
are  by  vow  obliged  to  adminifter  to  the  neceflities  of  the  poor  and 
the  fick,  but  thofe  only  women. 

Charity,  order  of,  inftituted  by  John  de  Dieu,  for  the  afliflance 
of  the  fick  :  it  was  approved  of  in  1520  by  Leo  X.  and  confirmed 
by  Paul  V.  in  1617.  “  s 

Charity  of  St.  Hippolitus,  a  religious  congregation  founded 
about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  by  one  Bernardine  Alvarez, 
a  Mexican,  in  honour  of  St.  Hippolitus  the  martyr,  patron  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XIII. 

Ch a R 1  r Y-fcbools,  are  fchools  ereCted  and  maintained  by  various 
parifhes,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  for  teach¬ 
ing  poor  children  to  read  and  write,  and  other  neceflary  parts  of 
education.  In  mod  c Aan’/y-fchools the  children  are  likewife  clothed 
and  put  out  to  trades,  fervices,  &c.  on  the  fame  charitable  foundation. 

There  is  a  charity- fchool  in  almoft  every  confiderable  town  in 
England  and  Wales. 

The  free  and  r/tarr'/y-fchools,  in  number  38,  contain  about  1729 
boys  and  girls.  The  parifli  and  other  clxmVy-fchools,  including 
Chrift’s  Hofpital,  in  all  73,  contain  about  7000  boys  and  girls. 

CHARRING,  or  Charring,  the  burning  of  wood  to  make 
charcoal. 

CHARLATAN,  or  Charletan,  an  empiric,  or  quack,  who 
retails  his  medicines  on  a  public  fiage,  and  draws  the  people  about 
him  with  his  buflbonries,  feats  of  activity,  &c.  See  the  article 
Empiric. 

CHARLES’s-WAIN,  in  aflronomy,  feven  flars  in  the  conflel- 
lation  called  urfa  major ,  or  the  grea.  bear.  See  the  article  Ursa. 

CH  A R LOCK,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  plant  called  by  botanifls, 
rapijlrum ,  or  cramhe.  See  the  article  Crambe. 

,  Charlock  is  a  very  troublefome  weed  in  corn-fields,  where  we  find 
l\vo  fpecies  of  it  very  common,  viz.  one  with  a  yellow  flower,  and 
other  with  a  white  one.  To  prevent  it’s  growth,  the  farmers 
mix  hone-dung  with  their  cow-dung  ufed  in  manure,  as  the  laft  is 
very  apt  to  breed  the  charlock.  When  a  fielti  of  barley  is  much  in- 
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feftedwilh  it,  they  mow  it  down  in  May,  when  in  flower,  taking 
care  only  to  cut  it  fo  low  as  juft  to  take  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  of 
the  barley. 

CHARM,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  carmen,  a  verfe,  and 
ufed  to  denote  a  magic  power,  or  fpell,  by  which,  with  the  aflift. 
ance  of  the  devil,  forcerers  and  witches  were  fuppofed  to  do  won¬ 
derful  things,  far  furpafling  the  power  of  nature.  Thefe  things  are 
now  fufficiently  andjuftly  exploded.  See  the  article  Magic. 

The  following  charm,  or  protection,  is  fold  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  France  at  a  very  confiderable  price : 

Sanfli  tres  Reges 
Jafpar,  Melchior,  Baltbafar, 

Orate  pro  nobis  nunc,  et  in  bora 
Mortis  noflra. 

Ces  billets  ont  touches  aux  trois  tejles  de  S.  S.  Roys  a  Cologne.  Its 
font  pours  les  voyageurs,  contre  les  malheurs  de  chemin ,  muux  de  fefie, 
mal  cadugue,  fevres,  forcerie ,  toute  forte  de  malefce,  et  mart  fubite-." 

In  Englifh  : 

Ye  three  holy  kings, 

Gafpar,  Melchior,  Balthafar, 

Pray  for  us  now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  death. 

“  Thefe  billets  have  touched  the  three  heads  of  the  mod  holy  kings 
of  Cologne.  They  are  to  preferve  travellers  from  accidents  on 
their  journies,  from  head-achs,  falling  ficknefs,  fever,  witchcraft, 
all  kinds  of  mifchief,  and  from  fudden, death.” 

CHARNEL,  or  Charnel -houfe,  a  kind  of  portico,  or  gallery, 
ufually  in  or  near  a  chuich  yard,  over  which  were  anciently  laid  the 
bones  ui  the  dead,  after  the  flefh  was  wh<  lly .con fumed. 

Churnel-houfcs  are  now  usually  adjoining  to  the  church. 

CHARR,  or  Gilt  Charr,  a  fruftaceous-filh,  called  by  many 
carpio,  and  reckoned  by  Ariedi  a  fpecies  of  falmon,  lefs  than  a  foot 
in  length,  with  five  rows  of  teeth  in  it’s  palate. 

Charr,  red,  islikewifea  fpeciesol  falm-m, called  by  authors  urn- 
bia  minor:  it  is  much  of  the  fame  fiZe  with  the  former,  with  the 
belly- fin  red,  and  the  undei  jaw  a  Jiitie  longer  than  the  upper  one. 

Charr, £?//, or  barfon,  one  which  had  not  fpaw.ned  the  preceding- 
feafon,  and  reckoned  to  be  in  greateft  perfection  on  that  account. 

CHART,  or  Sea-Chart,  an  hydrographical  map,  or  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  fome  parts  of  the  earth’s  fuperhcies  in  piano,  for  the  uleof 
navigators.  •  . 

Charts  differ  very  confiderably  from  geographical  or  land-maps, 
which  are  of  no  ufe  in  navigation.  Nor  are  fea -charts  all  of  the 
fame  kind,  fome  being  what  we  call  plain  -charts,  others  mercator* 
charts,  and  others  globular  charts. 

Chart,  plain,  is  a  reprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the  fuperficies 
of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the  meridians  are  fuppofed  paral- 
l  lei  to  each  other,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  diftances,  andcon- 
Tquently  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  every  where  equal  to 
eacho'her. 

Chart.  Conjlruflion  of  a  plain  chart.  Draw  a  right  line,  as  A  B, 
(plate  156,  fig.  9.)  and  divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are 
degrees  of  latitude  in  the  portion  of  the  fea  to  be  reprefented.  2. 
Add  another  to  it  at  right  angles  BC,  divided  into  as  many  parts,  and 
thole  equal  to  one  another,  and  to  the  former,  as  there  are  degrees  of 
longitude,  in  the  portion  of  the  fea  to  be  reprefented.  3.  Complete 
the  parallelogram  ABCD,  and  refolve  it’s  area  into  little  fquares  ; 
then  right  lines,  parallel  toABandCD,  will  be  meridians  ;  and 
thofe  parallel  to  A  D  and  BC  parallels.  4.  The  coatt-,  iflands,  bays, 
fands,  rocks,  &c.  infert  from  a  table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  laid  down  under  Map, 

Hence,  1.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  fhip  being  given,  her 
place  is  eafily  exhibited  in  the  chart.  2.  The  places  F  and  G,  to  and 
from  which  the  fhip  fails,  being  given  in  a  map,  the  right  line  EG, 
drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  makes,  with  the  meridian  A  B,  an 
angle  AFG,  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  rhumb:  and  fince  the 
parts  F  1,  12,  2  G,  intercepted  between  equidiftant  parallels,  are 
equal  ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  right  line  FG,  to  all  the.meridians 
or  right  lines  parallel  to  A  B,  is  the  fame  ;  tire-  right  line  FG  truly 
reprefents  the  rhumb.  After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  (hewn,  tha't 
this  chart  exhibits  latus  mccodynamicum,  or  miles  of  longitude,  truly. 
It  follows,  that  plain  charts  may  be  ufed  to  very  good  purpofe  in 
directing  a  fhip  ;  provided  care  be  taken  there  diape  no  error  in  the 
diftance  of  the  places  F  and  G. 

Chart.  Conjlruflion  of  a  fcale  to  correfl  the  errors  of  the  djlances 
in  plain  charts,  l.  Upon  the  right  lire  AD  (fig.  10.)  from  the  map 
transfer  five  degrees,  and  divide  them  into  300  equal  parts,  or  geo¬ 
graphical  miles.  2.  On  thisdeferibe  a  fmall  circle  ACB,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  90  equal  parts  :  if  then  it  be  deiired  to  know  how  many 
miles  make  five  degrees  in  the  parallel  fifty  ,  in  he  compafles  take 
the  interval  fifty,  and  transfer  it  on  the  diameter  AB  ;  the  number 
of  miles  required  will  here  be  (hewn.  It  follows,  that  if  a  fhip  fail 
on  an  ealtern  or  wtflern  rhumb,  out  of  the  equator  ;  the  miles  a.'ir 
fwering  to  the  degrees  of  longitude  will  be  found  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  articie.  If  it  fail  on  any  collateral  rhumb,  (till  the  failing  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  an  eaflern  or  wtflern  rhumb,  in  an  intei  mediate  parallel, 
between  the  parallel  of  the  place  whence  the  fhip  proceeds,  and  pu- 
|  rallel  of  the  p!  ace  at  which  Ihe  arrives.  Set-plain  Sailing. 

Chart,  reduced ,  or  of  reduflion,  is  that  wherein  the  meri¬ 

dians  are  reprefented  by  right  lines  converging  towards  the  poles; 
and  the  parallels  by  right  fines  parallel  to  one  another,  but  unequal. 
But  thefe  charts  are  defective,  inafmuch  as  they  exhibit  the parallels 
inclined  to  the  meridian. 

Chart  mercator  s,  is  that  where  the  mcrdinnsaie  (trait  lines,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  eac  h  other,  and  equidiftant ;  the  paiahels  ate  alio  (trait  lines, 
and  parallel  to  each  other  :  but  the  diitancc  between  them  in  r  afes 
i  I  from 
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from  the  equinoctial  towards  either  pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fecant  of 
the  latitude  to  the  radius.  See  Mercator’s  chart. 

Chart,  confiruCllon  ofmcrcators.  Draw  a  right  line,  and  divide 
it  into  equal  parts,  reprefenting  degrees  oi  longitude  either  in  the 
equator,  or  in  the  parallel  wherein  the  chart  is  to  terminate.  From 
the  feveral  points  of  divifion  eredt  perpendiculars  to  reprefent  meri¬ 
dians  ;  fo  as  right  lines  may  cut  them  all  under  the  fame  angle,  and 
therefore  reprefent  rhumbs  ;  thus  far  as  in  the  plain  chart. 

That  the  degrees  of  the  meridians  may  have  their  juft  propor¬ 
tion  to  thofe  ol  the  parallels,  the  former  are  to  be  increafed  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  the  latter  continue  the  fame,  becaufe  of  the  parallelifm  of  the 
meridians. 

With  the  interval  therefore  of  one  degree  in  the  equator  C  D 
(plate  156,  fig.  11,}  deferibe  the  quadrant  C  D  E,  and  in  D  ere& 
a  perpendicular  D  G  ;  make  the  arch  D  L  equal  to  the  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  through  L  draw  C  G  :  this  C  G  will  be  the  enlarged 
degree  of  the  meridian,  to  be  transferred  to  the  meridian  of  the  chart  : 
the  reft  as  in  plain  charts. 

In  praftice,  fuppofe  it  required  to  draw  a  mercutors  chart  from  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  fiftieth,  and  from  the  fixth  de¬ 
gree  of  longitude  to  the  eighteenth.  Firft  draw  a  right  line  repre¬ 
senting  the  fortieth  parallel  of  the  equator ;  which  d'vide  intotwelve 
parts,  for  the  twelve  degrees  of  longitude  the  chart  is  to  contain. 
Then  take  a  line  of  equal  parts,  on  a  fcale  whereof  a  hundred  parts 
are  equal  to  each  of  thefe  degrees  of  longitude,  and  at  each  extreme 
of  the  line  raife  two  perpendiculars,  to  reprefent  two  parallel  meri¬ 
dians  to  be  divided  by  the  continual  addition  of  fecants,  which  are 
proved  to  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  the  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude  (hall  decreafe. 

Chart ,  globular,  a  meridional  proje&ion,  wherein  the  diftance of 
the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  upon  which  the  projection 
is  made,  is  ftippofed  to  be  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  450. 
This  projection  comes  the  neareft  of  all  to  the  nature  of  the  giobe, 
becaufe  the  meridians  therein  are  placed  at  eq  al  diltances  ;  the  pa¬ 
rallels  alfo  are  nearly  equidiftant,  and  confequently  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  earth  have  their  proper  proportion  of  magnitude,  diftance,  and 
fituation,  nearly  the  fame  as  on  the  globe  itfelf.  See  the  article 
Gt.obULAR  projection. 

Charts  compojed  by  rhumbs  and  d fiances,  are  thofe  t  herein  there 
are  no  meridians  or  parallels  ;  but  all  is  effected  by  the  rhumbs,  and 
the  fcale  of  miles. 

CHARTA,  properly  denotes  a  kind  of  paper  made  of  the  plant 
papyrus  or  biblus. 

Chart  a  emporetica ,  in  pharmacy,  a  fort  of  very  foft  and  porous 
paper,  ufed  to  filter  withal. 

Charta,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  charter,  rtatute,  or  deed. 

Charta  magna ,  *he  great  charter,  an  ancient  inftrument,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  privileges  and  liberties  granted  to  the  church  and 
ftate  by  Edward  the  Confeflor,  together  with  others  relating  to  the 
feudal  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  granted  by  Henry  I.  and 
confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  princes.  See  Magna  Charta. 

Charta pardonutionis fie  defendendo,  is  the  form  of  a  pardon  for  a 
man’s  flaying  another  in  his  own  defence. 

Charta  pardonutionis  utlagaria,  the  form  of  a  pardon  for  a  man 
that  is  outlawed. 

Charta  fitmplex ,  denotes  a  fingle  deed,  or  deed-poll. 

CHARI  ER,  in  law,  is  a  written  inftruflrient  or  evidence  of 
things  ailed  or  agreed  upon  between  one  perfon  and  another. 

Charters  of  private  perfons,are  deeds  and  inllrmr.ents  forihe  con¬ 
veyance  of  lands,  &c.  Here  the  purchafer  of  land  (hall  have  all  the 
charters  and  deeds,  as  incident  to  the  fame,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  title.  But  this  is  underftood  where  the  feoffer  is  not  bound  to  a 
general  warranty  of  the  land. 

Charters  of  community,  were  certain  privileges  firft  obtained  by 
vio  cnce,  or  pur-chafe,  and  afterwards  freely  bellowed  by  empeiors, 
king',  and  barons;  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities 
were enf ranchifed,  all  marks  of  fervitude  abolished,  and  thefe  cities, 
&c.  were  formed  into  corporations  and  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
bv  a  council  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  nomination. 

Charter  of  the  fiorefi,  that  wherein  the  laws  of  the  foreft  are 
comprifed  and  eftablilhed. 

Charters  of  the  king,  ar?  thofe  whereby  a  king  makes  a  grant 
to  a  perfon  or  community  ;  v.  gr.  a  charter  of  exemption,  that  a  perfon 
fboiild  not  be  impanelled  on  a  jury,  &c.  See  Letters  patent. 

Charter  of  pardon,  is  that  whereby  a  perfon  islorgivena  felony, 
or  other  offence  agamft  the  king’s  crown  and  dignity.  See  the 
article  Pa  kdon. 

Charter  governments  in  America,  before  the  independency  of 
that  country,  were  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations,  with  the 
power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  interior  regulation,  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  with  fuch  rights  and  authori¬ 
ties  as  were  fpecially  given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorpo¬ 
ration.  The  form  of  government  was  borrowed  from  that  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Charter  -party,  is  a  written  agreement  between  a  merchant  and 
the  mailer  or  owners  of  a  fhip,  relating  to  the  freight.  Ot  which 
there  muff  be  two  copies  ;  one  fignerl  by  the  mafter,  and  deli  vet  ed  to 
the  merchant  ;  the  other  figned  by  the  merchant,  and  delivered  to 
the  mafter  or  owner.  This  agreement  may  be  either  lor  fo  much  per 
month,  or  fo  much  per  ton  ;  and  the  voyages  may  be  either  out¬ 
ward  or  inward,  or  both,  or  to  feveral  ports,  called  a  trading  voyage. 
•Again,  though  commonly  the  mafters  or  owners  victual  or  work  ihe 
ft>ip  themfelves,  yet  fometimes  the  merchant  does  it  :  and  then  the 
lhip  is  (aid  to  be  freighted  for  tear  arid!  wear ;  according  to  the  eir- 
cum fiances,  the  fonn  of  ihe  charter  party  will  vary. 

CHA  KT  i  S  reddendis,  in  law ,  a  writ  that  lies  againft  a  perfon  who, 
having  charters  ut  feoffment  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  afterwards 
tcfules  to  deliver  them. 
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CHAR  TOPHYLACIUM,  a  place  where  archives,  records,  &c. 
are  prefer ved. 

,,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the  church  of 

v^onitantinople,  who  is  intruded  with  the  cuftody  of  the  archives, 
and  attends  at  the  door  of  the  rails  when  the  facrament  is  adminif- 
tered,  and  gives  notice  to  the  priefts  to  come  to  the  holy  table.  He 
reprerents  the  patriarch  upon  the  bench,  tries  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
keeps  all  the  marriage  regifters,  affiftsat  the  confecratton  of  bifhops, 
and  prerents  the  biftiop  eleft  at  the  folemnity,  and  likewife  all  other 
f  v  clergy.  Phis  office,  in  fome  particulars,  refembles  that 
of  the  bibhothecarius,  or  library-keeper,  at  Rome. 

CHARTREUSE, a  celebrated  monaftery,  in  the  province  of  Dau- 
phine  in  France,  from  this  mother  convent,  all  the  others  the 
fame  order  take  their  name;  among  which  was  the  Chartreuje  of 
London,  corruptly  called  the  Charter- houfe,  now  convened  into  an 
hofpital,  endowed  wiih  a  revenue  of  6000/.  per  ann.  The  ordinary 
officers  are  a  mafter,  preacher,  regifler,  treaiurer,  fchoolmalter,  See. 

Here  are  maintained  eighty  decayed  gentlemen,  not  under  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  alio  forty  boys  are  educated  and  fitted  either  for  ihe 
univerfity  or  trades.  Thofe  fent  to  the  univerfity  have  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  20/.  a  year  for  eight  years  ;  and  have  an  immediate  title  to 
nine  church  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital,  who 
are  fixteen  in  number,  all  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinition,  and  take 
their  nomination  of  penfioners  and  fcholars. 

CHARTULARY  ,  an  officer  in  the  Latin  church,  anfwering, 
according  to  fome,  to  the  chartophylax  of  the  Greeks. 

CHARYBDIS,  in  geography,  a  rock  in  the  ftraitsof  Meffina,  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Sicilly.much  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  ancient  poets. 

Charybdis  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  Dr.  Plot  to  certain 
openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  whereby  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  origin  or  fources  of  fprings,  rivers,  &c.  fuch  is  Maelftroom,  on 
the  coaft  of  Norway,  fuppofed  to  be. 

CHASCUSA,  or  Cascusa,  is  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  bo- 
tanifls  to  the  antirrhinum  of  the  Latin  writers. 

CHASE,  or  Chace,  in  law,  fignifies  a  driving  of  cattle  to  or 
from  any  place  ;  adiftrefs,  a  fortlet,  £ec. 

Chase,  or  Chace,  is  alfo  applied  to  a  great  quantity  of  ground 
lying  open,  and  privileged  for  wild  beafts  and  wild  fowl.  Such  is 
Endfield  chace. 

A  chace  differs  from  a  foreft  inafmuch  as  it  maybe  in  the  hands  of 
a  fubject,  tt'hich  a  foreft  in  it’s  proper  nature  cannot ;  and  from  a 
park,  in  that  it  is  not  inclofed,  and  hath  more  officers.  A  chafe  is 
not  endowed,  like  a  foreft,  with  fo  many  liberties  as  the  courts  ot  at¬ 
tachment,  fwain-mote,  and  juftice-feal  ;  and  cannot  lawfully  be 
made  without  licence  from  the  king  under  the  broad-feal. 

Chase,  in  fea-!angunge,  fignifies  the  fhip  chafed  or  purfued  by 
another.  To  give  chafe,  is  to  purfue  a  fhip  at  fea. 

Chase,  fiern,  is  when  the  chafe  is  right  a  head  with  the  chafer. 

To  lie  with  a  fhips  fore-foot  in  a  chafe,  is  to  fail  and  meet  with  her 
by  the  neareft  diftance,  and  fo  to  crofs  her  iu  her  way,  or  to  come 
acrofs  her  fore- foot.'  - 

A  fhip  is  Laid  to  have  a  good  chafe,  when  fhe  is  fo  built  forward 
on,  or  a-ftern,  that  fhe  can  carry  many  guns  to  (hoot  forwards,  or 
backwards  ;  according  to  which,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  a  good  forward. 


■  good  fiern  chafe. 

Ch  ace  guns,  arc  fuch  whofe  ports  are  either  in  the  head,  called 
iw -chafes  (and  then  they  are  ufed  in  chafing  of  others) ;  or  in  the 
;rn,  called  hern-chafes,  which  are  only  ufetul  when  they  are  pur¬ 
led  or  chafed  by  any  other  1L ip. 

Chase  of  a  gun,  is  that  part  of  the  bore,  which  begins  at  the  fame 
rcle  where  the  fecond  reinforce  ends,  and  terminates  at  theextre- 
,ity  of  the  muzzle  :  or  it  is  the  part  denoted  by  E  B, plate  102, fig.  4* 
Chase  -girdle  is  the  part  under  F  I  in  the  fame  figure;  and  the 
wfe  allragal  and  fillet  is  reprefented  at  x. 

Chase,  wild  gaoje,  a  term  ufed  ro  exprefs  a  fort  of  racing  on 
orfeback,  tiled  formerly,  which  refen  bled  the  flying  of  w  ild  geefe, 
lofe  birds  generally  going  a  train  one  after  another,  not  in  confined 
ocks  as  other  fowls  do.  In  this  fort  of  race  the  tw'o  horfes  a. ter 
inning  twelve  fcore  yards  had  liberty,  which  horfc  foever  could  get 
le  leading,  to  ride  what  ground  the  jockey  pleafed,  ihe  hindmoft 
arfe  being  bound  to  follow  him  within  a  certain  diftance  agreed  on 
y  articles',  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  in  by  the  tryers  and  judges  who 
ide  by  ;  and  which  ever  horle  could  diftance  the  other,  won  the 
ice  This  fort  of  racing  was  not  tong  in  common  ufe,  for  it  was 
, lin’d  inhuman  and  deftruaive  to  good  horfes,  when  two  fuch 
arfes  were  matched  together. 

CHASING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  giving  chafe. 

In  chafing,  thefe  rules  are  to  be  obferved.  If  the  chafe  be  to  the 
indward,  the  chafer  is  to  bring  all  his  tacks  aboard,  and  to  fhape 
is  courfe  to  meet  her  at  the  neweil  angle.  If  the  chafe  be  to  the  be¬ 
ard,  the  n  the  chafer  may  come  in  with  her,  unlefs  the  bear  right 
sfore  the  wind,  and  fo  outfail  her  ;  or  bring  her  clufe  bya  wmd.  and 
ie  chafer  prove  the  more  leeward  fhip.  If  the  chafe  be  found  right 
head,  and  fo  the  chafer  be  pttf  to  a  (fern-chafe,  then  the  beft  fader 
ill  carry  it,  if  there  b<  La-room  and  day-light. 

Being  come  up  dole  with  the  chafe,  endeavour  to  cr.ofs^e[  fore* 
>or,  bv  which  means  you  w  til  both  hinder  her  way,  avoid  the  fury  of 
Z  ordnance,  and  fc  ur  her  decks  from  ftem  to  ftern,  as  you  pals  thro 
er  haufe.  And  if  file  makes  away  from  you,  ply  your  guns  with 1  cafe- 
rot  orcrofs-bar  fhot,  at  her  fails,  yards,  malts,  and  genera,  tackling. 
CHASM,  zuap-oo,  or  a  large  gap  or  opening,  bee  the 

tides  Grotto  and  Hiatus. 
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nbvfu'ians.  denotes  oflentation, 


CHASNADAR.  in  Turkiffi  affairs,  a  kind  of  lord  high  treafurer. 
CHASTISEMENTS,  <  r  Core  jctions,  in  the  manege,  are 
,c  ft  1  ere  and  rigorous  effects  of  the  aids  ;  for  when  the  aids  are 
iven  With  le  verity,  they  become  puni-fhments.  ^  /^TITy. 
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CHASTITY.  The  Roman  law  juftifies  homicide  in  defence  of 
the  chajiity  either  of  one’s  (elf  or  relations;  and  according  to  Sclden, 
the  law  in  the  Jewilh  republic  had  the  feme  latitude.  The  Englilh 
law  alio  juftifies  a  woman  in  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravilh  her. 
And  the  father  or  hulband  may  jufttfy  killing  a  man  who  attempts  a 
rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter :  and  the  forcible  attempt  of  a  more 
deferable  crime  may  be  equally  refilled  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural 
aggreflor. 

CHASUMBLE,in  the  Romifh  church,  the  name  of  that  part  of 
the  habit  which  the  prieft  puts  over  his  alb,  when  he  is  about  to  fay 
mafs. 

CHATE,  in  botany,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  round¬ 
leaved  Egyptian  cucumber. 

CHATELET,  the  name  of  certain  courts  of juftice  eftablilhed 
in  fevera!  cities  m  France.  The  grand  chatelet  at  Paris  is  the  place 
where  the  prefidial  or  ordinary  court  ot  juftice  of  the  provoft  of  Paris 
is  kept,  confiding  of  a  prefidial,  a  civil  chamber,  a  criminal  cham¬ 
ber,  and  a  chamber  ot  policy.  The  little  chatelet  is  an  old  fort,  now 
ferving  as  a  pri fon. 

CHATTELS,  in  law, a  term  which  fprung originally  tous  from 
the  Normans,  who  calhd  all  moveable  goods  by  this  name  ;  the 
contrary  was  called  fitf,  or,  as  vye  now  cal!  it,  fee. 

Chattels,  in  our  law,  are  ail  forts  <f  goods,  moveable  and 
immoveable,  except  luch  as  are  in  the  nature  of  freehold,  or  a  parcel 
thereof. 

They  reckon  chattels  alfo  to  be  either  perfonal  or  real. 

Chattels,  perfonal,  ar  fuch  as  either  do  belong  immediately  to 
the  perfon  of  a  man,  as  his  tiorfe,  fword.  &c.  or  fuch  things  as,  be¬ 
ing  injurioufly  with-held  from  him,  a  man  hatli  no  way  to  recover 
but  by  perfonal  adion. 

Chattels  real,  do  not  appertain  to  the  perfon,  but  to  fome 
other  thing  'ey  way  of  dependence,  as  a  box  with  charters  of  land, 
apples  upon  a  tree,  &c.  fuch  things  all'  as  n  cefiarily  ilfut  of  fome 
immoveab'e  thing  to  a  pec  (bn,  as  a  leafe  <>r  rent  for  ytars,  they  call 
a  chattel  reai.  Alio  to  hold  at  will  is  a  chattel  real . 

CHATTERER,  n  ornithology,  the  Bohemian  magpie.  See 
the  articles  Ampelis  and  Garrulus 

CHAT  US,  m  middle-age  wri'ers,  ■>  xind  of  gold  coin. 

Chatus  was  alio  railed,  hi  f  ire  piench  writers,  matlles  auchat- 
CHAVARIGBTS,  a  hdl  1  Mahometans,  who  deny  tiiat  God 
ever  ferit  a  propnet  that  was  infallible  ;  and  who  had  a  c-  mmiffion  to 
give  a  law.  to  mankind  :  they  ,  pretend  like  wife,  that  if  fuch  an  office 
fhouldever  become  neceffary,  it  would  not  be  i  r  nfined  toa  fingle  fa¬ 
mily,  but  that  every  man  of  probity  and  virtue  would  be  capable  of 
that  honour. 

CHAUD  medley ,  in  law,  properly  denotes  an  affray  that  happens 
in  the  heat  of  blood  or  paffiun.  See  the  article  Chance  medley. 

CHAULIODONT  A,  is  applied,  by  ancient  natrra  ids,  tothofe 
animals,  whofe  teeth  giow  to  a  gieat  length  out  of  their  mouihs  ; 
as  the  hoar,  a  d  the  elephant. 

CHAUNTRY,  or  Chantry,  was  anciently  a  church  or 
chapel  endowed  with  lands,  or  other  yearly  revenues  for.  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  one  or  more  pi  efts,  daily  faying  or  finging  mafs  for  the 
fouls  of  the  doners,  and  Inch  others  as  they  app'  inted.  Thel tebaun- 
tries  were  diffolved  by  flat'.  I.  Ed.  VI.  Hence, 

Ch au NTRY-rcw/r  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  tenants  or 
purchafers  of  chauntry  lands. 

CHAURU*S,  or  Chords,  among  the  Romans,  the  north  weft 
wind, or  that  which  blew  between  the  wind  called  favonius,  the  weft, 
and  the  north. 

CHAUSE  trappes.  See  Caltrop,  and  Crowsfeet. 
CHAUSEE'  tiop  haul,  in  the  manege.  A  white-footed  hdtfe  is 
faidto  be  fuch,  wh  n  the  white  maiks  run  too  high  upon  the  legs. 

CHAYQUARONA,  in  zoology, a  name  given  by  the  Portuguefe 
to  a  filh  of  the  tardus  kind,  caught  on  the  Brafihan  fhor.es,  and  more 
frequently  ca’led  bv  authors  by  it’s  Braiilian  name,  ptruumbu. 

CHAZINZARIANS.  or  Cha  iZINZARIANS,  a  fed  m  Arme¬ 
nia  in  the  feventh  century.  Tltey  were  chaigc-d  with  paying  adora¬ 
tion  to  the  crofs  alone,  the  word  being  formed  of  the  Armenian 
chazus,  crojs.  In  other  refpc£ls  they  were  Neitorians,  and  admitted 
two  perfons  in  Jefus  Chrift. 

CHEATS,  in  law,  are  deceitful  pradicesin  defrauding, or  endea¬ 
vouring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known  right  by  fhme  artful  and 
dilhoneft  device  ;  as  by  playing  with  falle  dice,  by  fraudulently  ob¬ 
taining  the  execution  of  deeds  and  trulls,  by  fupprelfing  wills,  by 
raifing  money  under  falfe  pretences,  &c.  Any  deceitful  pradice, 
whether  in  trade  or  otherwife,  is  punifhable  with  fine,  imprilon- 
ment,  and  pillory. 

CHECAYA,  :n  Turkifh  affairs,  is  the  fecond  officer  of  the  jani¬ 
zaries,  and  fynonimous  with  lieutenant,  or  the  fecond  in  any  office. 

CHECK,  or  Check-Roll,  a  roll  or  book,  wherein  are  con¬ 
tained  the  name'  of  fuch  perfons  as  ate  attendants,  and  in  pay  to  the 
king,  or  other  great  perfonages,  as  thehoulliold  fervants. 

Check,  cleric  of  the,  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  has  the  check  and 
contronlment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  the  uihers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  royal  family,  allowing  their  abfence  or  detects  in  attend¬ 
ance,  or  dim  in  ill)  mg  their  wages  for  the  fame,  &c.  He  alfo,  byhim- 
felf  or  deputy,  takes  the  view  of  thole  that  are  to  watch  in  the  court, 
and  has  the  fetting  of  the  watch,  &c. 

Check,  clerk  of  the,  in  the  king’s  navy,  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  of¬ 
ficer  inveftf-d  with  the  like  power  at  the  leveral  dock-yards. 

CHECKY,  in  heraldry,  iswhen  the  fhield,  or  a  part  thereof,  as 
a  bordure,  <kc.  is  checkered,  and  divided  into  checquers  or  lquarcs, 
in  the  manner  of  a  chefs- board.  Sec  plate  6 ,  fig.  '15. 

T  his  is  one  of  the  meft  noble  and  ancient  fignresufed  in  armory  ; 
anti  a  certain  author  fays,  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  none  but  great 
warriors,  in  token  of  their  bravery  ;  for  ihe  chefs- board  reprefents  a 
field  of  battle,  and  the  pawns  yf  men,  placed  on  both  fides,  reprefent 


the  foldrersof  the  tvvo  armies,  which  move, attack,  advance,  or  retire, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  two,  gamellcrs,  who  are  the  generals, 

This  figure  is  alway*  computed  of  metal  and  colour  :  but  lome 
authors  would  have  it  rtek  >ned  among  tire  Everal  forts  o*  furs. 

CHEEK,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  face. Tituated  below  the 
eyes,  on  each  fide.  Wounds  of  the  cheeks,  if  final!,  may  be  cuied 
by  the  (fry  future  ;  but  if  large,  the  bloody  one  mult  be  ufed.  See 
the  article  Suture. 

Cheeks,  a  general  name  among  mechanics,  for  almoft  al1  thofe 
pieces  of  their  machines  and  inftruments,  that  are  double,  and  per- 
fe£tly  alike. 

The  cheeks  of  a  printing  prefs,  art  it’s  two  principal  pieces:  they 
are  placed  perpendicular,  and  parallel  to  each  other ;  leiving  to  ful- 
tain  the  three  fommers,  viz.  the  head,  (helves,  and  winter,  and  to 
bear  the  fpin.dle,  and  other  parts  of  the  machine. 

,The  checks  of  a  turner's  lathe, art  two  long  piecesof  wood, between 
which  are  placed  the  puppets,  which  are  either  pointed,  or  'therwile, 
ferving  to  fupport  the  work,  and  the  mandrils  of  the  workman. 
Thefe  |wo  pieces  are  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon,  feparated  trniri 
one  another  by  the  .hicknefs  of  the  tail  of  the  puppets,  and  jo  ned  . 
with  tenons  to  two  other  pieces  of  wood,  placed  perpendicular  y, 
called  the  legs  of  the  lathe.  _  • 

Cheeks  of  the  glazier's  vice,  are  two  pieces  of  iron  joined  ,  ar  tllcl  at 
top  and  bottom;  in  which  are  the  axis,  or  fpmdles,  little  wheel, 
culhions,  &c.  whereof  the  machine  is  compoled. 

Cheeks  of  a  mortar,  or  Brackets,  in  artillery,,  are  ma  le  of 
ftrong  planks  of  wood,  bound  with  thick  plates  of  iron,  and  are  fixed 
to  the  bed  by  four  bolts  ;  they  rife  on  each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and 
ferve  to  keep  her  at  what  elevation  is  given  her,  by  the  help  of 
ftrong  bolts  of  iron  which  go  through  both  cheeks,  both  under  and 
behind  the  mortar,  betwixt  which  are  driven  coins  ot  wood  ;  thefe 
bolts  are  called  the  bracket  bolts  ;  and  the  bolts  wnich  are  put  one 
in  each  end  of  the  bed,  are  the  traverfe-bolts,  becaufe  with  hartd- 
fpikes  the  mortar  is  by  thefe  traveled  to  the  right  or  left. 

Cheeks,  in  (hip-building,  two  pieces  of  timber,  fitted  on  each 
fide  of  the  maft,  at  the  top,  ferving  to  ftrengthen  the  tnaft  there,  and  ‘ 
having  holes  in  them  called  hounds,  through  which  the  ties  run  to 
hoift  the  yards.  Alfo  the  uppetmoft  rail  or  piece  of  timber  in  die 
beak  of  a  ihip,  and  thofe  on  each  fide  of  the  trail -board,  are  called 
the  tipper  and  lower  cheek.  I  he  knees  alfo  which  fallen  the  beak-^ 
head  to  the  bows  of  the  Clip,  are  called  checks. 

CHEESE,  cafeus,  a  fort  of  food,  prepared  of  curdled  milk,  purged 
from  the  ferum  or  whey,  and  alterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Phyficians  condemn  the  too  free  ufe  of  cheefe,  by  reafon  it  loads 
the  ftomach  when  new,  and  heats  and  inflames  it  when  old.  Tney 
therefore  advtfe  it  to  be  eaten  in  fmall  quantities  ;  1  ence  that  Lain 
verfe': 

Cafeus  ille  bonus,  quern  dat  avara  manus. 


Every  country  has  it’s  place  noted*  for  this  comm  di'y-  Thus 
Cheflerand  Glouccfter -cheefe  are  famous  in  England  ;  and  the  Par- 
mefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  repute  abroad,  elpeciaJly  in  France.  This  fort 
of  cheeje  is  entirely  made  of  fweet  cow’s  milk ;  but  at  Rocnfori,  inL  n- 
gueiloc,  they  make  cheefe  <  f  ewe’s  milk;,  and  in  other  places,  it  B, 
ufual  to  add  goat  or  ewe’s  milk,  in  acertain  proportion  to  that  of  cow’s., 
There  is  iikewife  a  kind  of  medicated  cheefe,  made  by  intimately 
nqixmg  the  exprefted  juice  of  certain  herbs,  as  fage,  baum,  mint,  &ic, 
with  the  churd,  before  it  is  fafhioned  into  a  cheefe. 

Cheese -runnel,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the  gallium  of  authors. 
See  the  article  Gallium.  _ 

C H E es L 1  v-bag,  that  in  which  houfewives  prepare  and  keep  their 
runnet  for  making  cheefe.  See  the  article  Runnet.  . 

CHEGGIO,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  la£lefcent 
plant  common  in  Cam  bay  a.  . 

CHEILOCAGE,  among  phyficians,  the  lip-evil,  being  a  fwell-. 
ing  of  the  lips,  to  which  fhe  inhabitants  of  northern  countries,  eipe- 
cially  children,  are  faid  to  be  very  fuhjeft,  . 

CHEKAO,  a  kind  of  palte,  prepared  by  calcination  and  tritura¬ 
tion,  from  a  hard  ftrong  fubftance,  and  afterwards  wafhing  tiie  pow¬ 
der  in  large  quantities  of  fair  water. 

The  Chi  1  tele  ufe  the  chekao  in  drawing'the  elegant  figures  we  fee 
in  the  wholly  white  China-ware,  which  they  afterwards  varntfh  it* 
the  common  way.  .  See  the  article  CHlNA-uwrc. 

CHELA,  in  medicine,  fignifiesa  forked  probe,  ufed  in  ex  tracing  a 
polypus  of  the  nofe.  Chela  alfo  denotes  the  extremities  of  the  cilia, 
which  are  in  contatft  when  the  eyes  are  clofed  ;  Iikewife  claws,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  Crab;  it  further  fignifies  fiffures  in  the  heels, 
feet,  or  pudenda. 

CHELANDIUM,  a  kind  of  Ihip  or  veflel.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Ditmar  as  a  velfel  of  great  length,  carrying  oars,  and  featnen. 
CHELA NDURUS,  denotes  a  fmall  kiijd  61  chelandium. 
CHELIDQN,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  old  Greek 
writers  to  a  kind  of  flying  fill'.,  called  by  fomh  aut  o;S  milvus  atul  hi- 
rundo,  arid  by  fome  acc  filer,  or  the  hawk  fjh  It  is  a  fpecies  of- 
trjgla,  and  properly  diltinguilhed  bv  Ariedi  under  the  name  of  the 
t rigla,  with  the  head  a  little  aculeated,  and  with  a  fingle  fin  near  the 
pe£toral  fins.  ,  , 

CHELIDONIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  name  given  to  the  jyind 
more  commonly  called  favonius,  or  the  v\eft.  It  was  otdy  cai  e 
chelidonia  for  a  fortnight  in  t he  middle  of  1'ebiuary,  becaufe  at  t.iat 
time  the  f wallow  makes  it’s  firft  appearance. 

CHELIDONIUS;  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  m- 

mone,  or  wind-flower.  ,  •  ■  f  ,  ' 

Chelidonius,  in  infedtology,  the  name  of  a  fly  called  the  [wa>- 
low-fly,  by  reafon  of  it’s  fwift  flight.  It  is-in  moll  parts  H  .a  brown 
colour,  lias  Mack  prominent  Moulders,  a  black  headland  fhort 
antenna ’.  The  wings  are  (ilvery,  and  edged  with  blacks  .  <■ 
Chelidonius, 'from  %c7uawv,  a  fwalldw,  is  a  ftonc  faid 
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found  in  the  ftormchs  of  young  (wallows,  and  much  cried  up  by 
fome  for  it’s  virtues  in  the  falling  ficknefs.  See  Swa  LLOwy?^f. 

CriELON,  in  ich'hyology,  a  fiih  of  the  mullet-kind,  extremely 
re  fe  mb  ling  the  common  mullet  ;  but  it’s  eyes  arc  more  prominent, 
and  it’s  head  fmaller.  Seethe  article  Mullet. 

CHELONITES,  a  {tone  (aid  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  tortoifes, 
and  to  have  the  faculty  of  refilling  poifori. 

CHELYS,  among  the  ancients,  u  mufical  inftrument  of  the  pulfa- 
tive  kind,  fa  id  to  be  invented  bv  Mercury,  and  made  of  a  lhell  found 
"in  the  river  Nile,  at  the  time  of  low  water. 

CHELYSMA,  a  thick  piece  of  wood  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
fixed  to  the  kcHs  of  their  (hips,  to  fave  them  from  breaking. 

CHEMA,  the  name  of  a  certain  tneafure  mentioned  by  Greek 
phyficians,  and  fuppofed  to  have  contained  two  (mail  fpoontuls." 

CHEME,  a  liquid  meafure  among  the.  Romans,  containing  the 
fifth  part  of  a  cyathus. 

CHEMICAL  glaJJ'es.  For  a  me' hod  to  cement  them  when 

cracked,  confult  the  article  Cem  ent. 

CHEMISE,  in  fortification,  the  wall  with  which  a  baflion  or 
ditch  is  lined,  for  it’s  greater  fupport  and  flrength  ;  or  it  is  the  foli- 
ditv  of  tfie  wall,  from  tli status  to  the  (lone  row. 

Chemise, /ty,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  deeped  in  a  compofition  of 
oil  of  petrol,  camphor,  and  other  coinbuftible  matters;  ufed  at  fea, 
to  fet  fire  to  an  enemy’s  vefTel. 

CHEMISTRY,  or  ChymistrY,  a  fcience,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  difpover  the  properties  ol  bodies  by  analyfis  and  by  combina¬ 
tion. 

A  Complete  arid  Genuine  System  of  the  Science  or  Art  of 

•CHEMISTRY. 

An  t  1  qy  1  t  Y  and  Origin  of  the  Science. 

IF  we  endeavour  to  find  the  origin  of  chenfjbry,  we  mud  look 
back  into  the  antediluvian  world,  Where  it  was  pradlifed,  as  fome 
think,  by  Ham,  the  fonof'Noah;  but  the  invention  is  m  re  com¬ 
monly  af'cribed  to  Tubal-Cain,  who  firfl  prepa  ed  braf^  and  iron  lor 
the  ufe  of -mail,  which  he  could  not  have  .tone  wi  hour  a  competent 
knowledge  of  chemijlry.  Profane  authors  refer  it  to  Vulcan  ;  and 
feveral  learned  men  have  made  it  appear  very  probable  tha1  TdbaE 
Cain  and  Vulcan  were  the  fame,  which  feems  to  be  Confirmed  by 
the  great  refemblanCe  between  their  names.  The  next  chcmljl  we 
read  of  is  Mofes,  wFofe.lkill  in  this  art  is  evident  from  his  burning 
and  pulverizing  the  golden  calf,  and  giving  it  'he  people  to  drink  ; 
for  the  rendering  gold  putable  is  one  of  the  mod  difficult  operations 
in  chemijlry:  but  fome  fuppofe  that  this  was  done  by  a  miraculous 

f 

tainedi _  .  . ,  .  ,  ..£C  ...  .  ..... 

the  art  was  efteemed  and  pradlifetj,  it  feems  to  hAve  had  the  name 
of  alchemy ;  but  -thefe  people  rendered  it  ridiculous  by  their  extra¬ 
vagant  fuperllitious  reafojiings,  and  their  pretended  trSnfttiu tattoo  ot 
metals.  And  here  it  is  to  be  obTerved,  that  chemijlry  at  fird  had 
only  metdls  for  it’s  objed  ;  whereas  the  bounds  of  it  have  been 
.much  enlarged  in  later  ages-  Chemijlry  had  the  common  fate  of  the 
other  arts,  at  the  decleri lion  of  the  Eaftern  empire;  and  lay  buried 
and  forgot  till  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  retrieved  it.  He  was 
followed  by  Lully,  Riplev,  Balil  Valentine,  Paracetfus,  AgriCola, 
Van  Helipiorit,  Glauber,  Boyle,  Leniery,  Hoiinberg,  &c.  by  whom 
the  art  has  been  carried  to.  it’s  prefect  ’degree'  of  perteflipn. 

Among  rhdfe  who  have  arranged  the  principal  chemical  experi¬ 
ments,  and  added'  practical  explanations  to  them,  Becker,  Stahl, 
and  Boerhaave  deferve  to  be  particularly  recorded  :  the  former  have 
efiablilhed  an  admirable  theory,  which  is  the  fined  guide  in  chemical 
refearches,  and  the  conformity  of  which  with  the  phxnomena  of 
chemijlry  fuccedive  experiments  have  evinced  ;  and  the  latter  has 
given  both  the  hidory,  theory,  and  practice,  in  an  orderly  arid  Icien- 
tificial  method.  Dr.  Freind  has  attempted  to  reduce  chemijlry  to 
Newtonianifm,  and  account  for  the  rcafons  of  the  operations  on 
chemical. prificipW.  There  are  many  laicr  writers,  who  have  Cither 
cliredtly  or.'iridire£lly,  in  various  ways,  contributed  to  me  extern  ion 
of  this  ft  ience.  1 

Definitions  Utility  ^Chemistry. 

Chemistry, ,  jyp.ia.,  teaches  us  in  what  manner  to  perform 
certain  phyfical  operations,  by  which  bodies  that  are  dijcerntble.  y 
the  fenfes,  or  that  may  be  rendered  fo,  and  that  are  capable  ot  being 
contained  in  vefiels,  may,  by  fuitable  inflrumehts,  be  fo  cna  igc  , 
that  particular  determined  eflfe&s  may  be  thence  produce'  ,  am  t..e 
canfes  of  thefe  eft  eels  urtderdood  by  the  effects  themielEes,  to  the 

manifold  improvement  of  various  arts.  , 

Boerhaave  defines  chemijlry  more  fcientifically,  ‘an  si t  w  etc  y 

fenfible  bodies  contained  in  veftels,  or  capable  of  being  contained 

therein,  are  fo  changeu,  bv  means  of  certain  inllruments,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  of  fire,  that  their  feveral  powers  and  virtues  are  hereby  dil- 
covered,  with  a  view  to  philofophy,  medicine,  &c.  This  ce  m- 
fion  appears  very  prolix  and'  drcuinftantial,  and  more  like  a  Jefcnp- 
tion  than  a  definition  ;  but  with  all  his  endeavours,  that  author  af- 
fures  us,  he  could  not  frame  a  fhorter,  that  would  ex  profs  the  fu 
fcope,  obiefl,  and  iuflniments  of  chump-),  fo  as  to  diltuwuim  It 
from  every  other  art  :  which  is  a  point  all  the  writers  of  Am, fir) 

have  ftumbled  at.  „  r 

Chemijlry ,  as  now  conceived,  is  an  affemblage  of  very  <h  Cerent 

parts,  which  anciently  fubfifted  feparate,  or  at  lead  had  a  u 

prior  to  each  other;  as  the  preparing  of  meta  s  01  “niatl  ^  ’  ,• 

attempt  of  tranfmuting  the  baler  metals  into  gold,  the  pr  i  r  . 
medicines,  &c. 

4a.  Vol.  I, 


The  whole  of  the  art  may  he  comprehended  under  the  fkill  of  re- 
o  ring  (’dies  into  their  principles,  and  of  conftiuiting  new  com- 
poumls  from  thc.fe  principEs,  by  means  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth, 

u  par  leu  arrneniii  uums  ;  fo  that  the  one  may,  properly  enough  be 
di  lmguifbed  by  analytical  t|ie  oilier  bffyJeLi  Lvjirf:  the 
reduces  bodies  to  their  component  |  a  ts,  the’Jatter  puts  thefe 
component  matters  together  in  various  manners,  and  thereby  forms 
a  large  fet  of  new  piodudhons,  that  would  be  ablolutely  indVfcover- 
able  in  nSnurp,  wul,out  the  intefpofiiiun  ol  this  art  ,  ’for  indance, 
brandy,  fouJ>,  glafs,  yitrjol,  &c. 

Chhnljlry  is  not  only  u!  the  grea'ed  fervice  in  medicine,  but  alfo 
in  phytic-  ,  for  bir  I.  Nevytoji  demon  ((rates  the  laws  and  forces  of 
bodies,  as  known  by  their  efFefts,  all  [mo:  chemijlry;  and  when  he 
applies  thofe  forces  to  the  explication  of  phtenomcna,  in  does  it  all 
by  the  help  of  chemijlry  ;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that,  without  this 
art,  the  nature  and  property  of.fihgle  bodies  could  fearqe  evei  have 
been  known  by  the  mod  fagarious  morfal. 

I  lie  application  of  chemijlry  to  a  great  number  of  important  arts, 
will  appear  throughout  this  work,  as  indeed  it  has  in  fome  meafure 
.done  already,  and  that  in  fuch  a  light,  as  will  not  only  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  their  improvement,  hut  may  tend '  to  the  invedigation  0f 
•  new  ones  tor  chemijlry,  and,  fkilfully  applied,  may  be  justly  deno- 
minated  the  parent  of  numberlefs  branches  of  art. 

^  _  Theory  of  Chf. MISERY. 

This  fcience  comprehends* all  the  general  truths  which  the  parti¬ 
cular  experiments  of  chemijls  have  hitherto  demondrated.  Thefe 
are,  on  occafion,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  whole  body  ot 
fnch  truths  makes  the  uriiveitai  theory  f  chemijlry :  for  chemijlry  is 
no  feienre  formed  d priori ;  it  is  no  produHn  n  of  the  human  inmd, 
or  railed  by  reafimmg, '  bdt  collecfed  a  pojletjpri  from  experiments: 
it  took  it’s  rife  from  various 'operations'  cafually  made,  and  ohferv- 
'ing  thofe  that  had  one  and  the  fame  uniform' tendency,  without  any 
expectation  of  what  followed  ;  ahd  was  only  reduced  into  an  art,  by 
CoHeftifig  and  cqmp^fing  the  effrdH  Of  fuch  uncertain  experiments, 
‘and  noting  the  tendency  thereof :  fo  far  then  as  a  number  of  experi- 
mems  agree  to  fcdabliih  arty  unqnedidnahle  truth,  fo  far  they  may 
be  confidered  as  condituting  the  theory  of  chemijlry. 

Divisions  of  the  Science. 

Chemistry  is  diftingnifhed  by  authors  into, ,1.  Metallurgy. 
It-  Alchemy.  III.  Chemical  Pharmacy.  IV.  Chemical  Philofo¬ 
phy.  Thefe  we  ihall  now  didinfUy  treat  of  in  thgir  order. 

I.  Metallurgy,  or  the  Art  of  Metals. 

This  c^nlids  of  prepa  in g  and  working  metals,  from  the  glebe  or 
ore,  to  the  utenfi! ;  and  includes  What  relates  to  the  finding  of  the 
metallic  glebe  or  ore  in  me  mine  ,  t  judging  of  it’s  kind  and  rich- 
nefs,  or  the  proportion  of  metal  therein  ;  the  digging  pr  feparating 
it  from  the  earth,  and  other  matters  ;  and  the  purify  ng  and  difpo- 
fingit  into  a  complete,  pure,  malieabl.  metal. 

Metallurgy  is  divided  by  BoerhaaVe  into' four  par^.  The  firfl 
teaches  how  metals  grow  in  the  mines,  how  they  are  difeovered, 
and  how  procured  out  of  the  fame ;  the  fecond,  jipw  to  feparate 
the  metallic  from  the  other  matter  of  the  ore;  the  thud,,  how  to 
reduce  the  feparated  matter  to  it's  fnnpTfcity  and  dutdiiity';  the 
fourth,  to  work,  gild,  po'ifh,  and  in  itate  the  finer  metals  in  the 
coarfer.  Dr.  Shaw,' however,  rellrains  metaillurgy  to  thofe  opera¬ 
tions  required  fo  feparate  metals  from  their  ores,  for  the  ufes  of 
life.  Thefe  operations  are  of  two  kinds,  or  fmauer  and  Iatge; 
with  regard  to  which  the  whole  art  of  metallurgy  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  assaying  and  smelting. 

The  art  of  allaying  confifts  in  a  -weil-made  reparation  of  mine¬ 
rals,  efpecially  metals,  and  in  a  divifion  of  the  feveral  cynfllrugnt 
parts  of  them  from  each  other,  in  order  that  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  each  i  ri  particular  may  be  kntnvn  :  it  is  plain  that  thofe  ope¬ 
rations  *vhich  belong  to  the  general  clafs  of  folu'ion1,  appertain 
llriftiy  ahd  primarily  to  this  ;  and  that  the  cithers,  which  are  per- 
form?ft  try  the  Allayer,  arc  only  f’econdary  or  auxiliary  operations. 
Bu  thefe  is  Hardly  any  chemical  operation  which  is  not  fometimes 
necellary  to  be  performed  in  the  art  of  affiying  :  there  are  myny,  on 
the.  contrary,  which  are  peculiar  to  affaying  alone ;  therefore  we 
(Hall  here  give  a  general  view  of  thofe  which  properly  belong  to  it  ; 
or  of  thofe  which,  though  'taken  from  chemijlry  at  large,  are  never- 
thelefs  ufed  by  aftayers  ;  ohty  firft  obfcryihg  that  every  pri, nary  do- 
citnallica]  operation  may,  on  account  of  it’s  efFcdts;  be  called  folia¬ 
tion  ;  fince,  in  every  operation,  the  menftrua,  among  which  the 
air  and  fire  have  a  right  to  be  clafted,  effect  a  folution,  by  inter- 
pofing  themfelves  between  the  parts  of  the  ohjedls  to  be  changed. 
See  the  articles  Menstruum  and  Flux. 

1 


Now  a  dooi-  , 

malfjcal  i ' i u 
tiou  i*  tidier  ' 


Fulion. 

Vitrification. 

ScorificaMon. 

Coppelltng, 

Rcduaion. 

r  Dry  Amalgamation. 

Sublimation. 

Cemcntauon. 

■Roafting. 

.E!iquao'onnby  fuficn.  S  part  of  the  Object  in  hand. 


j  Thefe  may  be  called  almoft 
*  1  univerfal,  beciufe  they  d'f- 
^folve  either  rhe  ■whole  mafs, 
i  or,  at  lead,  by  much  the 
•  greater  part  of  the  fubjeft 
.  I  in  hand. 

•,  We  may  call  thefe  partial, 
f  as  they  all  dilRlve  but  one 
1.  >  tp  -  ■  . . 


"  Elutriarion. 


rEl 

J  Edulcoration. 
Moift  1  Quartat'on. 

I  ‘  '•*  ’ 


1  AH  thefe  arc  partial,  and 
l  feparate  fome  parts  from 
J  ibe  o.hers. 


.  Moift  precipitation. 

Origin  and  Formation  oj  Metals. 

“Various  are  the  fentiments  of  ancient  and  modern  philQfophers, 
rW,*  f M  Tournefort  is  of  opinion,  that  metals,  as  well 
on  this  ft  l)  •  ,heir  origin  from  feeds,  like  punts;  and 

3^hT3«3.  wuh  jut*  a».«ingi»  *c 
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will  have  the  caufe  of  metals  to  be  a  humid  vapour,  inclofed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which  being  varioufly  intermixed  with  parts  of 
the  earth,  produces  Various  metals.  Plotin  maintains  fulphur  to 
be  the  father  of  metals;  and  an  oleaginous  vifeous  humour,  the 
mother.  Lidyat  endeavours  to  prove  all  metals  generated  by  a  fub- 
terranean  fire;  urging,  among  other  reafons,  that  many  metals, 
when  taken  out  of  the  earth,  are  exceedingly  hot.  Du  Hamel 
fhews,  that  metals  do  not  take  their  rife  either  from  any  vaporous 
exhalation,  or  from  water,  or  from  earth ;  but  are  generated  of 
mercury,  fulphur,  arid  fait,  He  adds*  that  metals  take  their  mas¬ 
ter  and  weight  from  the  mercury  they  contain,  and  their  tjft&ure 
and  form  from  thefulphtir. 

The  French  chemijh  have  been  very  curious  in  their  inquiries  in¬ 
to  the  nature  and  produdtion  of  metals.  M.  Geoffroy,  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fulphur  with  a  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  argilloUs  earth,  brought 
an  iron,  which  he  maintained  tube  a  new  production,  ora  com- 
pofition  refulting  from  the  afiTemblage  of  certain  principles  which 
exifted  feparately  in  the  ingredients  that  formed  the  metal ;  in  a 
word,  that  it  was  an  artificial  iron.  And  obferving  that  there  were 
parcels  of  this  metal  in  the  coloured  aftietf  of  plants,  and  of  molt 
other  inflammable  fubftances,  he  concluded  that  it  might  be  formed 
there  alfo  by  the  union  of  the  fame  three  principles. 

This  was  oppofed  by  M.  Lemery  the  younger,  who  maintained 
that  the  iron  contained  in  the  afhes  of  plants  was  not  formed  there 
by  calcination,  but  was  really  exiftent  in  the  plants  themfelves ; 
being  raifed  in  their  veflels  along  with  the  juices  of  the  earth  ;  and 
farther,  that  all  the  ingredients  whereof  M.  Geoffrey’s  artificial  iron 
was  formed,  do  really  contain,  iron  in  themfelves,  either  in  fmaller 
or  larger  quantities  ;  not  the  argilla  only,  where  the  iron  is  eafily 
difeovered  by  an  animated  knife ;  nor  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is 
drawn  from  a  mineral,  the  ground  whereof  is  Iron  ;  but  alfo  linfeed- 
oil,  whereof  M.  Geoffroy’s  fulphur  was  made ;  and  even  that  of 
turpentine,  fweet  almonds,  &c.  relating  withal  the  operations  where¬ 
by  each  of  tbofe  oils  may  be  reduced  to  an  earth  wherein  is  iron. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  in  what  manner  foever  iron  he 
procured  from  the  feveral  ingredients  feparately,  there  will  be  {till 
found  infinitely  lefs  in  them,  than  when  mixed  ;  and  that,  of  con- 
fequence,  the  mixture  produces  iron  :  that  as  for  oils,  it  is  evident 
they  are  not  Ample  fubftances,  hut  are  compofed  of  an  earth,  an  acid, 
and  a  fulphureous  or  inflammable  part ;  which  are  the  three  precife 
principles  required  for  the  formation  of  iron  :  fo  that,  according  to 
all  appearance,  it  is  of  an  affemblage  of  thofe  fulphtirs,  falts,  and 
earth,  in  the  oil,  that  the  iron  is  formed  by  calcination  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  the  means  ufed  to  the  iron  in  the  ingredients,  are  the  very 
fame  with  thofe  by  which  it  is  compofed.  Seethe  article  Iron. 

Hence  alfo  appears,  that  vegetable  matters  contain  the  principles 
of  minerals.  But  M.  Geoffroy  goes  farther ;  and  to  fupport  his 
do&rine  of  the  production  of  metals,  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that 
the  principles  of  vegetables,  and  thofe  of  minerals,  areeflentially  the 
fame  ;  and  that  one  may  readily,  and  with  eafe,  decompound  mi¬ 
nerals  by  feparating  their  principles,  and  compound  them  again  by 
iubflituting  principles  taken  from  vegetables  in  lieu  of  thofp  taken, 
away. 

To  clear  this  point,  he  examines  and  compares  the  principles  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  falts.  The  principal  in  the  mineral  clafs  are 
nitre,  fea-falt,  and  vitriol  ;  all  which  falts  we  find  in  plants.  The 
cflential  fait  of  the  parietaria  is  wholly  nitrous,  and  melts  on  the 
coals  like  falt-petre.  The  fixt  falts  of  the  carduus  benedi&as,  ab- 
linthium,  kali,  &c.  contain  a  great  deal  of  fea-falt,  which  cryftal- 
Iiz.es  in  cubes,  and  decrepitates  on  the  coals.  Add,  that  the  great- 
elt  part  ot  the  fixt  falts  of  plants,  calcined  to  a  certain  degree,  yield 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur  ;  which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a 
vitriolic  fair,  rarefied  and  volatilized  by  the  oil  of  the  plant.  By 
thefe  falts  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  all  the  other  falts  of  plants  ; 
for  the  volatile  falts  are  nothing  elfe  but  fixt  falts  difengaged  from 
the  grofleft  part  of  their  earth,  and  joined  with  parts  ot  oil. 

Farther,  there  is  fcarce  any  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the  acid  juices, 
drawn  from  vegetables,  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  mineral 
acids :  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  acids  of  plants  have  been 
extremely  rarefied  by  fermentation,  and  united  fo  clofely  with  ful- 
phurs,  that  it  is  not  w  ithout  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that  they  are 
feparated. 

Thus,  diftilled  vinegar,  which  we  make  no  fcmpleof  ranking 
among  the  vitriolic  acids,  does  only  differ  from  fpirit  of  fulphu£ 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  even  the  cauftic  oil  of  vitriol,  in  that  the  acids 
in  the  vinegar  are  diffufed  among  a  great  deal  of  phlegm,  and 
fuongly  united  to  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  yet  may  be  feparated. 
By  diifolving  copper  m  the  acid  of  vinegar,  feparated  as  much  as 
pofltble  from  it’s  oil,  there  are  formed  cryftals,  like  in  figure  to  thofe 
of  blue  vitriol.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  the  falts  of  plants 
do  not  differ  eifentially  from  thofe  of  minerals. 

As  for  fulphurs,  the  inflammable  or  fulphureous  principle  is  the 
fame  in  vegetables  as  in  minerals.  And  M.  Geoffroy  even  fhews 
that  the  principle  of  inflammability  in  common  fulphur  is  the  fame 
with  that  which  renders  the  fat  of  animals,  the  oils  and  refins  of 
plants,  and  life  bitumens  of  the  earth,  inflammable.  To  which  he 
#.ds,  that  this  fame  fulphureous  principle  is  not  only  likewife  found 
in  metallic  fubftances,  but  that  it  is  this  which  gives  them  their 
fu Ability,  dudlility,  and  metalline  form.  Thus  antimony,  which 
is  a  fubftance  approaching,  the  neareft  of  any  to  a  metal,  is  little 
elfe  but  a  burning  fulphur.  By  exhaling  this,  it  lofes  it’s  metallic 
.orm,  and  turns  to  a  kind  of  grey  afhes,  which,  being  melted  in- 
cad  of  metal,  becomes  glafs  ;  and  by  melting  this  over  again,  and 
adding  to  it  lome  inflammable  matter,  again  it  returns  into  a  regu- 


_  Species  f/MET.US. 

I  teie  arc  four  which  the  chemijis  call  imperfect,  becaufe 
principles  are  not  bound  fo  fall  together,  but  that  the  force 


common  fire  deftroys  them ;  fo  that  by  it’s  continued  aftion  thev 
are  changed  into  an  earth,  deprived  of  all  the  charafteriftic  pro 
perties  of  metals  :  thefe  are,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  •  the 
others*  which  are  dinftile  or  malleable*  and  which  alfo  remain 
fixed  in  the  mod  violent  and  long  continued  fire,  without  diminu¬ 
tion  of  weight,  or  other  fenfible  alteration,  are  gold,  fdver  and 
platirta;  thefe,  therefore,  are  called  perfeCi  ntetals; 

The  metallic  fubftances,  which,  as  well  as  the  impCrfcCt  metals 
lofe  their  metallic  properties  by  expofiire  to  fire*  but  which  alfo 
have  no  du&ility  or  fixity,  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  6y  tfo. 
name  of  femi-metals.  Of  this  clafs  are  five  ;  regulus  of  antimony 
bifmuth,  zinc,  regulus  of  cobalt,  and  regulus  of  a  rfenic  ;  to  which 
fome  have  added  nickel.  Laftly,  mercury,  whEh  has  all  the 
rteral  properties  of  metals,  makes  a  clafs  feparate  from  the  ot  hers  • 
becaufe  in  purity  and  gravity  it  is  fimilar  to  the  perfe#  mcta'l'*’ 
arid  in  volatility  to  the  femi-mefaTs.  It's  fufibility  alfo  fo  far  fur- 
pafles  that  of  any  other  metallic  matter,  that  it  is  fnfficient  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  all,  and  to  give  it  a  diftioCt  clafs.  Of  the  four¬ 
teen  metallic  fubflances  above  enumerated,  three  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  viz.  platina,  regulus  of  cobalt,  arid  nickel. 

In  the  firft  four,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  principle  of  inflammability  * 
they  become  all  fufible  by  the  additioii  of  falt-petre,  either  in  » 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  But  the  pririciple  is  mote  corifpicuous  ftill 
in  the  dull  or  final!  filings  of  the  metal's  let  fall  in'  the  flame  of  a 
candle*  than  in  the  lump. 

In  gold  and  lilver,  the  fulphureous  principle  is:  hot  fo  obvious. 
No  heat*  but  that  of  the  fun  collected  into  a  focus,  is  able  to  de¬ 
compound  them  ;  brif  no  doubt,  even  thefe  have  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  other  metals,-  though  they  are  not  fo  eafily  fecn 
In  gold,  as  well  as  in  the  impiprfeCt  metals*  the  bafis  is'  an  earth 
capable  of  vitrification,  as  appears  by  the  gfofs  remaining  after  the 
calcination  of  gold  in  a  burning-glafs ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  greatelt  part  of  what  is  exhaled  in  fmoke  during 
the  operation,,  is  the  fulphureous  principle  mixed  with  falts. 

As  to  filver,  there  is  fomething  in  it  extremely  various.  When’ 
purified  with  antimony,  it  vitrifies  by  the  burning-glafs;  but  if 
purified  with  lead,  it  leaves  nothing  behind  it  but  grey  afhes. 
The  bafis  of  this  metal  is  donbtlefs  an  earth  capable  of  vitrification  - 
and  what  exhales  in  fmoke,  is  apparently  a  mixture  of  fulohur.  falts* 
and  a  little  earth  volatilized  by  the  fire. 

The  learned  Boerhaave,  after  an  accurate  fnrvey  of  the  feveral 
metals,  their  charaders*  properties,  preparations,  ufes,  &c.  draws 
the  following  corollaries  concerning  the  general  nature  of  metals, 

i.  That  which  diftinguifhes  metals  from  all  other  bodies,  as  well 
as  from  each  other,  is  their  heavinefs  ;  though  every  metal  has  it’s 
peculiar  weight,  which  no  art  is  able  to  imitate,  and  which  de¬ 
pends,  as  Helmont  and  the  chemifts  exprefs  it,  on  the  analytic  ho¬ 
mogeneity  of  their  parts.  Now,  the  later  philofophers  have  proved 
that  all  corporeal  magnitude  has  juft  To  much  reality  in  it,  as  k 
has  weight ;  and  therefore  if  you  have  found  the  heavinefs  of  any 
metal*  you  have,  at  the  fame  time,  found  it’s  corporeity.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  treating  of  gravity,  and  Huygens  of  the  pendulum,  fhew 
that  weight  and  reality  are  correfpondent;  ' 

2.  The  metals  appear  to  be  fimple,yet  they  are  really  compounds. 
Their  component  principles,  according  to  the  ancients,  are  fulphur 
and  mercury  ;  to  which  fome  of  the  moderns  have  added  fait ;  but 
it  is  certain,  fait  is  no  conftituent  part  or  ingredient  of  metals,’  but 
rather  fomething  external  adhering  to  them.  All  metals  confift  of 
two  parts  or  principles  ;  mercury,  as  the  bafis  or  matter;  and  fut- 
Jriur,  as  the  binder  or  cement ;  the  firfl,  the  fubflratum  or  metal- 
ic  matter  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  which  renders  it  fixed  and  mal- 
eable.  The  mercury,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  the  fame  with  our  quick- 
filver,  only  defecate,  and  clear  of  any  heterogeneous  matter' 
whereas  the  common  quickfilver  is  always  mixed.  As  to  the  fui- 
phur,  it  is  not  the  vulgar  foftile  fulphur,  but  a  peculiar  fort  of 
matter  fpecificalfy  denoiriinated  fulphur  of  metals,  concluded  by 
fome  of  our  lateli  and  beft  chemifts r,  particularly  M.  Homberg,  to 
be  fire;  which,  being  mixed  with  the  mercury,  fixes  it,  andf  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  degrees  of  it  s  union  and  cohefion  there¬ 
with,  produces  different  metals. 

3.  All  metals  mull  firft  be  mercury,  before  they  be  gold  ;  and  the 
thing  foperadded  to  common  mercury,  whereby  it  is  prevented  from 
becoming  gold,  is  a  iharp  volatile  body,  which  when  heated,  be¬ 
comes  corrofive,  and  emits  fumes ;  which  are  the  true  properties  of 
the  foftile  fulphur. 

4.  If  any  metals,  or  other  body,  could  be  found,  that  only  differed 
from  gold  m  it’s  wanting  weight,  it  were  impoflible  ever  to  make 
gold  of  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  body  could  be  had,  that  is 
as ^ heavy  as  gold,  all  the  other  properties,  as  colour,  fixity,  duc¬ 
tility,  &c.  might  be  eafily  added.  And  hence  the  more  knowing 
among  th e  alchemifts  hol'd  the  primary  matter  of  gold  to  be  quick- 
filver;  which,  fay  they,  is  gold  at  heart,  as  coming  neareft  to 
gold  in  point  of  fpecific  gravity.  Only  there  is  a  corrofive  body* 
i.  e.  fulphur,  adhering  to  it,  which  if  it  were  feparated,  you  would 

have  gold  ;  or,  if  it  were  only  inverted,  filver. 

And  accordingly,  on  f'uch  principles,  whoever  would  make  gold 
out  of  any  other  foreign  matter,,  muff  remember  that  the  more  his 
matter  differs  from  mercury  in  weight,  &c.  the  lefs  gold  it  will 
make.  See  Philosopher’  aft  one. 

5*  Therefore  metals  are  tranfmutable  into  one  another;  for,  if 
mercury  be  the  common  matter  of  all  metals,  and  if  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  lie  in  the  fixing  fpirit  of  fulphur,  which,  as  it  is  lefs  or 
more  fubtile  or  pure,  conftitutes  this  or  that  metal,  it  is  no  way 
improbable  that  they  fhould  be  tranfmuted  by  a  purer  fixing  fulphur 
taking  place  of  a  corrofive  one,  and  fixing  the  matter  into  a  more 
perfect  metal.  . .  - 

6.  The  pureft  metals  refult  from  the  pureft  and  moft  defecate 
mercury,  and  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  iubtileft  fulphur.  lienee 
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mercury  of  gold  is  heavier  than  common  mercury,  and  has  always 
fome  impure  part  that  is  lighter  than  gold  ;  and  could  that  be  taken 
away,  and  the  fixing  fpirit  be  added,  it  would  become  heavier  than 
gold. 

7.  The  imperfect  metals  confift  of  impure  mercury,  and  im¬ 
perfect  fulphur,  with  fome  other  valuable  heterogeneous  matter  in 
it:  this,  fufed  by  the  fire,  emits  a  fume,  which  whitens  copper  ; 
after  which,  the  fulphur  exhales  yet  farther.  The  reality  of  fuch  a 
third  matter  is  evinced  by  this  circumftance,  that  all  the  bafer  metals 
are  refolvable  not  only  into  mercury  and  fulphur,  but  alfo  into 
fcorias  or  fordes,  which  are  lighter  and  more  earthy  than  either  of 
the  other,  and  accordingly  fwim  therein. 

8.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  in  the  three  nobler  metals, 
gold,  mercury,  and  filver,  it  is  principally  the  greater  or  lefs  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fulphur  to  the  mercury  that  determines  them  to  be 
gold,  mercury,  or  filver ;  that  it  is  by  this  proportion  thole  fe¬ 
veral  metals  are  defined  and  denominated  ;  and  that,  from  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  proportion,  flow  all  the  fpecific  difference  of  colour, 
weight,  fixity,  duXility,  volatility,  fulibility,  folubility,  falubrity, 
See. 

9.  That  in  the  other  bafer  metals,  befides  this  different  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  two  principles,  there  intervenes  another  caufe  of  di-  j 
verfity;  viz.  a  third  principle,  or  matter  of  an  earthy  kind,  and 
very  different  from  either  of  the  reft  ;  which,  adhering  to  the  pure 
elemental  fulphur,  corrupts  and  adulterates,  and  varioufly  modifies 
it;  and  from  the  different  circumftances  of  this  third  principle, 
confidered  along  with  thofe  of  the  fi.lphur  itfelf,  refult  the  fpecific 
differences  of  the  more  imperfeX  metals,  as  to  weight,  colour,  and 
their  other  qualities. 

The  fyftem  of  metallization,  which  fuppofed  fait,  fulphur,  and 
mercury,  to  be  the  conftituent  elements  ot  metals,  fubfifted  under 
various  modifications,  till  Beecher  evinced,  that  thefe  three  prim 
ciplcs  are  in  themfelves  compound  bodies,  and,  therefore,  could 
rot  be  properly  elements  of  bodies  ;  and,  purfuing  his  reflexions 
on  this  fubjeX,  he  was  led  to  confider  metals,  and  all  bodies  of  the 
fame  nature,  as  compounded  of  three  fubftances,  which  he  called 
earths.  The  firft  is  the  faline  or  verifiable  earth  ;  the  feCond  is  the 
fat  or  inflammable  earth  ;  and  the  third  the  mercfirial  or  volatile 
earth.  According  to  this  theory,  thefe  three  earths  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  all  metals  ;  the  perfeXion  of  which  depends  on 
their  more  perfeX  combination,  and  their  difference  on  the  degree 
in  which  one  of  thefe  principles  prevails  over  the  others,  and  the 
various  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined  in  various  metals. 
Beecher  has  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  thefe  three 
principles  by  reafoning  and  experiment. 

The  folidity,  the  confiftence,  and  efpecially  the  gravity,  which 
metals  poflefs  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  all  other  bodies,  will  not  al¬ 
low  us  to  doubt,  that  the  earthy  element,  of  which  thefe  are  the 
ch'araXeriftic  properties,  enters  largely  into  their  compofition,  and 
makes  their  balls.  And  the  facility  with  which  they  combine  with 
almoft  all  inflammable  matters,  and  with  all  thofe  which  have 
great  affinity  with  phlogifton,  fuch  as  acids,  joined  to  their  inca¬ 
pacity  of  being  allayed  with  meagre  matters  that  are  purely  earthy 
or  watery,  which  have  no  difpolition  to  unite  with  phlogifton, 
furnilh  alfo  very  ftrong  reafons  for  believing,  that  the  inflammable 
principle  enters  largely  intd  the  compofition  of  metals.  But  the 
cleared  and  moft  fatisfaXory  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  this 
principle,  is  the  combuftibil'ity  of  all  metals  capable  of  decompo- 
fition  in  this  way,  and  their  fubfequent  reduXion  with  all  their 
properties,  by  the  re-union  of  the  inflammable  principle.  Befides, 
the  deftruXible  metals  perfeXly  refetnble,  in  the  date  of  combus¬ 
tion,  all  bodies  containing  phlogifton.  When  expofed  to  fire  in 
clofe  veflels,  they  become  red  hot,  melt  or  fublime,  according  to 
their  nature,  but  undergo  no  other  alteration.  But  imperfeX  me¬ 
tals,  expofed  to  fire,  with  accefs  of  air,  burn  more  or  lefs  fenfibly, 
as  their  inflammable  principle  is  more  or  lefs  abundant,  or  more  or 
lefs  combined.  Befides,  the  phlogifton  of  metals  is  confumed  by 
detonation  with  nitre  more  quickly  and  more  completely  than 
by  ordinary  calcination  or  combuftion ;  and  the  nitre  is  alkalized 
by  thefe  metallic  detonations  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  it’s  detona¬ 
tion  by  coals:  and  farther,  imperfeX  metals,  treated  with  the  vi¬ 
triolic  and  nitrous  acids,  which  have  an  affinity  with  phlogifton, 
are  more  or  lefs  deprived  of  their  inflammable  principle.  It  is  alio 
evident,  that  phlogifton  is  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  metals, 
becaufe  their  eflential  properties  are  altered  in  proportion  to  the 
•quantity  of  it.  taken  from  them :  thus,  the  refiduum  of  metallic 
matters,  after  calcination,  departs  from  the  metallic  charaXer,  and 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  mere  earth.  The  opacity,  brilliancy, 
duXility,  gravity,  fulibility,  volatility,  and  all  the  properties  by 
which  metallic  fubftances  differ  from  fimple  earths,  are  diminifhed, 
or  entirely  difappaar,  by  taking  from  them  their  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple ;  fo' that  after  the  utmoft  calcination  they  referable  mere 
earths,  which  can  no  longer  be  combined  with  acids  or  with  me¬ 
tals,  but  are  capable  of  uniting  with  purer  earths.  In  this  ftate  they 
are  called  calces,  or  metallic  earths.  See  the  article  Calx. 

The  principle  which  is  combined  with  metals,  during  their  cal¬ 
cination,  and  which  augments  their  weight,  feems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  pureft  portion  of  the  air  we  breathe,  which,  in 
this  operation,  paffes  from  a  ftate  of  expanfibility  to  a  ftate  of  fo¬ 
lidity. 

Colours  from  Metals. 

As  metals  have  a  ftrong  texture  in  their  metalline  form,  ft)  they 
preferve  their  natural  colours  durably,  unlefs  corroded  or  diftoived 
by  particular  menftruums,  after  which  their  folutions  ftrike  parti¬ 
cular  durable  colours,  or  afford  the  ftrongeft  ftains. 

Iron  diffolved  in  ftalc  fmall  beer  gives  the  beautiful  yellow  anu 


different  (hades  of  biiff-coloiir  ufed  in  printing  linens  and  cottons, 
&c-  ™'hen  fublimed  with  fal  ammoniac,  it  alfo  affords  a  yellow; 

*r!r  1  6  c?mmon  iron-moiftds  made  by  ink  are  owing  to  the  iron 
diiiolved  in  the  copperas,  of  winch  ink  is  made. 

Copper  melted  with  zinc  appears  of  a  gold  colour;  diffolved  in 
aqua  lortis,  it  affords  a  beautiful  green  •  and  in  any  alkali,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue.  .  And  thefe  foliitions  may  be  reduced  to  dry  colours  bv 
cryftallization,  or  evaporation  ;  and  the  fame  metal  precipitated 
out  of  aqua  fortis  with  common  fails,  gives  the  uirquoil'e  colour  to 
white  glafs.  , 

Tin,  a  white  colourlefs  metal,  affords  a  light  blue  colour,  when 
fluxed  with  antimony  and  nitre.  f* he  fame  metal  is  necellary  in 
ftrikingthefcarlet  dye  with  aqua  fortis  and  cochineal  ;  and  it’s  calx, 
by  ftrong  inftifion,  turns  to  a  glafs  of  an  opa!  colour. 

Lead,  corroded  by  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  gives  the  .fine  white  ce- 
rufs;  burnt  in  a  ftrong  naked  fire,  it  becomes  the  ftrong  red- lead 
or  minium  ;  and  melted  into  a  glafs  with  (and,  is  of  the3  hyacinth 
colour. 

Silver  being  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis,  if  chalk  be  put  to  the  fo¬ 
lution,  turns  of  a  beautiful  purple  or  amethyft  colour ;  and  it’s  own 
folution,  though  pale  as  water,  durably  ftains  the  nails,  flein,  or 
hair,  brown  or  black. 

Quickfilver,  mixed  with  brimftone,  makes  a  black  mafs,  and 
this,  by  fublimation,  affords  the  beautiful  red  pigment,  called  cin¬ 
nabar  or  vermilion  ;  and  the  folution  of  quickfilver  being  precipi¬ 
tated  with  common  fait,  yields  a  fnoW-white  powder,  which  alfo 
turns  black  by  being  mixed  with  fulphur. 

Gold,  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  affords  a  fine  yellow  liquor,  which 
ftains  animal  fubftances  beautifully  purple ;  and  if  the  folution  be 
fufficiently  weakened  with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  folution  of  tin, 
a  fine  red  or  purple  powder  may  be  procured,  very  ufeful  for  (tam¬ 
ing  of  glafs  and  paftes  to  a  beautiful  red.  % 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  relating 
to  the  changes  of  colour  that  take  place  in  pellucid  colourlefs  fub¬ 
ftances,  that  the  lefs  refrangible  colours  are  exhibited  by  the 
greater  thicknefs  of  air,  water,  and  glafs ;  and  that  as  the  thick- 
nefs  of  thofe  fubftances  is  diminilhed,  they  refleX  the  more  re¬ 
frangible  colours.  Hence  he  infers,  that  nothing  more  is  requifite 
for  producing  all  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  than  the  feveral  hies 
anddenfitjes  of  their  particles. 

The  green  vitriol  of  iron  is  changed,  in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived 
of  it’s  folvent  part,  by  expofing  it  to  a  ftrong  heat,  &c.  to  yellow, 
orange,  red,  and  purple  ;  and  by  a  contrary  procefs,  viz.  by  a  farther 
attenuation,  by  means  of  the  phlogifticated  lixivium,  in  the  procefs 
of  Pruffian  blue,  See.  the  colour  of  the  iron  afeends  from  green 
to  blue ;  fo  that  all  the  primary  colours  are  produced  from  the 
fame  metal,  in  proportion  as  it’s  panicles  are  attenuated  or  incraf- 
fated.  It  appears  likewife,  that  when  iron  is  divided  into  very 
fmall  parts  by  means  of  a  large  quantity  of  glafs,  and  by  a  violent 
heat,  it’s  colour  is  blue  ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  lefs  divided,  by' 
the  mixture  of  a  fmaller  quantity  of  glafs,  or  the  application  of 
lefs  heat,  it’s  colours  are  green,  yellow,  and  red.  From  iron  dif¬ 
folved  in  it’s  feveral  menftrua,  colours  are  produced  in  proportion  as 
the  folvent  power  of  thofe  menftrua  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thus,  iron 
diffolved  in  it’s  ftrongeft  acid  folvdnt,  the  vitriolic  acid,  gives  green; 
in  it’s  weaker  acid  folvents,  the  marine  and  nitrous  acids,  yellow 
and  orange ;  and  in  it’s  weakeft  acid  folvents,  the  vegetable  acids, 
red.  The  colours  of  the  calces  of  iron  precipitated  from  it’s  fo¬ 
lution  in  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acid,  defeend  from  green  to  yel¬ 
low,  and  from  yellow  to  red  ;  whereas  the  changes  of  colour  arif- 
ing  from  the  folution  of  thefe  calces,  proceed  in  a  contrary  order, 
and  afeend.  Mineral  fubftances  are  alfo  frequently  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  their  colours  correfpond  with  the  ftate  of  the  iron 
contained  in  them. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  colours  of  the  folution  of  mercury  in 
the  nitrous  acid  vary,  in  proportion  as  the  folvent  is  extricated 
from  it,  from  yellow  to  orange,  and  then  to  red.  Thus  alfo,  thofe 
fubftances  which  have  the  greateft  affinity  with  the  acid  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  produced  by  the  folution  of  mercury  in  the  marine 
acid,  difengage  from  it’s  folution  a  red  precipitate :  and  thofe,  whofe 
affinity  with  it  is  lefs,  produce  a  yellow  one.  But  thefe  colours 
are  liable  to  fome  variation,  according  to  the  greater  or  lellex  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  in  the  folution.  Mercury  diffolved  in  the  vitriolic  and 
in  the  vegetable  acids,  exhibits,  in  proportion  as  it’s  folvent  is 
taken  from  it,  the  fame  colours  which,  under  fimilar  circum¬ 
ftances,  are  afforded  by  that  metal  diffolved  in  other  acids.  All 
thefe  mercurial  preparations  become  red,  when  they  are  deprived  of 
the  principal  part  of  their  menftruum  ;  and  mercury  calcined  by 
heat,  without  the  addition  of  any  acid,  acquires  the  fame  colour. 
It’s  colour,  however,  is  fubjeX  to  variation,  from  the  aXion  of  it  s 
folvents ;  and  thus  the  phofphoric  acid  changes  the  red  to  yellow 
and  white.  The  fame  law  ©btains  in  the  changes  ot  colour  to  which 
the  mineral  manganefe  is  fubjeX. 


Medicines  from  Metals. 

All  medicines  that  have  lead  in  their  compofitjon,are  fcar^p  to  he 
fled  for  internal  ufe  ;  for  we  have  numerous  inftances  of  the 
ifotious  nature  of  this  metal,  in  the  workers  at  the  white  lead 
cerufs-hcufes,  and  indeed  in  all  who  work  on  that  metal ;  and 
vere  enough  to  bauifh  the  internal  ufe  of  Jaccharum  faturm  and 
:  tinBura  antiphthfxca,  to  red  in  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa,  how 
iny  men  were  poifoned  at  a  time  by  drinking  of  pricked  wine, 
licit  had  been  rendered  fweet  by  litharge. 

Metals,  however,  do  not  aX  m  the  body  unlefs  diffolved  ;  whence 
ge  quantities  of  crude  mercury  being  fwallowed,  prove  harm* 
f  for  want  of  a  proper  menftruum  to  diffolve  it  in  the  ftomach  ; 

•  when  crude  mercury  is  djftblyed  in  it’s  proper  menftruum,  as 
J  11 
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in  the  making;  corrolive  fublimate,  we  fee  it  becomes  one  of  the 
ffrongeft  pcifons. 

Salts  of  Metals. 

Tlie  faits  of  the  feveraj  metals  have  been  medicines  lung  known 
in  the  world,  and  are  of  excellent  ufe  in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes  ; 
but  they  might  be  of  yet  infinitely  more  fervice  to  the  world,  if  a 
happier  way  of  extracting  them  could  be  found  than  the  general  one 
now-  in  ufe,  of  doing  it  by  acids,  and  fuch  {prong  and  corrolive 
menftrtiums.  Befide  the  mifchief  thefe  menftrunms  bring  as.cor- 
rolives,  which  is  affuredly  much  lefs  than  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  be- 
caufe  they  lofe  the  greater  paft  of  this  in  aCtirig  on  the  metal,  tliey 
produce  a  great  number  of  bad  effedts,  and  render  the  falls  unfit 
for  a  great  number  of  ufes,  by  making  them  all  vitriols,  that  is, 
by  converting  them  into  faits,  which,  like  the  common  native  vi¬ 
triols,  have  a  feptic  and  jnolently  acrimonious  quality.  Thecryftals, 
or  fait  of  filver,  called  by  the  cbsmijls  lunar  vitriol,  area  plain  in- 
ftance  of  this.  .  :  :< 

Kunk'el  has  given  the  world  an  account  of  the  effedls  of  another 
method  of  treating  metals,  of  which  he  relates  wonders ;  but  he 
conceals  the  method.  The  menflruum  he  ufed  was  known  by  him-' 
felf  and  many  others,  at  Hall,  in  Saxony,  under  the  name  of  ef- 
Jentia  dulcis  ;  he  facredly  affirms,  that  this  ' was  neither  acid  nor 
1  corrofive,  even  in  the  flighted  degree  ;  that  it  left  behind  it  no 
fasces,  no  faline  nor  earthy  matter  on  evaporation  alone;  and  that 
it  more  approached  to  the  nature  of  fpirit  of  wine,  than  to  any' 
other  known  liquid.  He  fays,  that  this  liquor  (fi flowed  even 
gold,  and  that  fo  perfedlly,  that  it  would  all  riie  with  the  liquor  in 
diilillution.  Mercury  being  diffolved  in  it,  and  the  folutiotn  dil- 
tilled  in  a  retort,  he  fays,  that  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  remained  in  the  retort,  which  was  white,  of  a  fpongy  tex¬ 
ture,  and  fixed  in  the  fire;  and  that  the  reft  of  the  body  of  the 
quickfilver  was  converted  into  a  thin,  colourlefs,  and  pellucid 
Ipirit  in  the  receiver;  and  that  gold,  treated  in  (he  fame  manner, 
and  diftdkd  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  in  form  ot  a  refin;  and  that  this  refirj  was  foluble  in  com¬ 
mon  redhfied  fpiiit  of.wjnei  as  was  alfo  the  earth  of  the  mercury  ; 
and  that  fome  days  after  the  folution  of  this  laft  earth,  the  fait 
with  which  this  ftibftance  abounded,  would  feparate  itfelf  from  the 
menflruum,  and  form  regular  cryftals  at  the  fide  of  the  glafs. 
This,  he  fays,  is  the  true  fait  of  mercury,,  containing  all  the  vir-t 
tues  of  that  metal,  and  not  convened  into  a  vitriol  or  corrolive  fub- 
ftance,  by. means  of  the  menflruum  ufed  to  extract  it.  He  fays,  it 
works  mildly  by  ftool,  urine,  and  fweal.  fl  he.  cafes  he  gives  of 
cures  performed  bv  it  are  thefe :  two  women,  who  were  very  bad 
with  the  venereal  difeafe,  two  men  in  the  laft  ilages  of  hedlic  fevers, 
teveral  perfons  in  bad  kinds  of  the  fmall  pox,  and  fome  in  perip- 
neumonies.  ,  ...  . 


Alchemy 


Is  that  branch  of  ebemiflry,  which  had  for  it’s  principal  objedfsf 
the  tranf mutation  of  metals  into  gold  ;  the  panacea,  or  univerfal 
remedy ;  an  alkaheft,  or  univerfal  menflrunm  ;  an  univerfal 
{erment  ;  and  many  other  things  equally  ridiculous.  See  the  article 
Alchemy,  p.  77. 

I  his  art,  however  proftituted  by  defigning  jugglers  and  impoftors, 
or  tnifapplied  to  fatisfy  ambition  and  avarice,  "is  not  to  be  rejedted 
with  contempt.  J 

1  he  artift,  in  his  affiduovts  and  indefatigable  labour  to  find  the 
method  ot  making  gold,  has  frequently  ftumbled  upon  fpecific  re¬ 
medies  01  medicines,  which  cure  effedfually,  and  fooner,  a  chronic, 
or  fome  other  dangerous  malady,  than  a  Galenical ,  or  other  pre- 
pa ration  ufed  by  our  aheeftors.  A  difeovery  well  worth  the  moft 
laborious  and  expenfive  procefs,  and  more  to  be  prized  than  the  ac- 
qmfitton  of  a  fecret,  which,  could  it  be  foiind,  would  only 
ierve  to  gratify  covetoufnefs^  avarice,  and  ambition  ;  the  worft  of 
paftions; 

But  it  does  not  yet  appear,  that  any  of  thefe  hits  have  deferved 
the  name  of  a  panacea,  or  univerfal  medicine  to  cure  all  difeafes  • 
though  this  is  fo  frequently  boafted  of  by  impoftors,  quacks,  and 
charletans  in  all  countries. 


Here  we  are  called  by  Paracelfus  and  Van  Helmont  to  acknovv- 
kdge  an  univerfal  diflblvent,  difcoverable  by  the  art  of  the  alcjiymift : 
“  there  is*  fay  they,  “a  certain  fluid  in  nature,  capable  of  re- 
lucinga.l  fubluiiary  bodies,  as  well  homogeneous  as  mixed,  into 
their  tirft  principle  or  original  matter,  of  which  they  are  compofed  ; 
or  into  an  uniform,  equal,  and  portable  liquor,  that 'will  unite  with 
water,  and  the  juices  of  our  bodies,  yet  retain  it’s  feminal  virtues  ; 
and  if  mixed  with  melf  again,  will  thereby  be  converted  into  pure 

elementary  water."  .  v  ; 

«o  one  can  doubt,  but  that  all  bodies  proceed  originally  from 
a  -uft  matter,  which  was  itfelf  once  in  a  fluid  form  ;  whofe  paH 
hcles  by  the  continual  agitation  and  compreflion  of  the  atmofphcrc, 
he  dfrerlny  of  their  figures,  and  the  occult  quality,  which  diredt 
nemto  their  different  poles,  have  been  concatenated  together,  for 
the  formation  of  thofe  different  bodies. 

This  menflruum  is'  called' alkaheft  by  the  artifls  ;  and  Van  Hel¬ 
mut  ^ves-the  honour  of  it’s  invention  to  Paracelfus  ;  who  has  left 

alklvf  ratdL’r  <)  ‘r  “  There  IS>”  fa-vs  t,lis  autllor»  “  the  liquor  of 
amaneltof,  groat  efficacy  m  preferving  the  liver;  as  alfo  in  curing 

hvdropicahamUll  other  dtleafes,  ari  liing..  frbnn  dil'orders  of  that  part! 

hem,ir'iVli  r°me  C0lKl.U3red  Rs  like,  it  becomes  fuperior  to  all 

Ke-  af,tU,bl,Sh  t,le  H«er  itfelf  was  broken  and  dif- 

Iplvfsi,  Jins  tnc-d. cine  could  lupply  it’s  place." 

.Safe  ^an  Helmont  have  done  that  juftic* 
perhaps  the  'anrmit  fa  valuable  a  .modicme  to  pofterity ;  and 

&>5^ce they  miSh£'  have,  in  the  comfe  Of 

doubt  of  it’s  efficacy*-  beemfe  t ’l  ’  1S  §reat  reafon  *> 
y  ,  bec„ule,  as  he  who  proves  too  much,  proves 


nothing;  fo  to  aferifee  to  the  alkaheft  the  powter.of  fupplving  the 
place  of  a  broken  and  difftjlved  liver,  is  in  tffeft  to  fay,  what  no  one 
can  believe,  that  it  could  reftore  a.dead  man  to  life.  . 

However,  let  us  inquire  into  this  wonderful  working  menftruuai 
or  univerfal  diflblvent  of  the  alchetrftfts. 

From  the  knowp  practice  of  Paracelfus  (who,  in  giving  names 
to  things,  introduced  a  kind  of  myftery  in  their  found,  by  tranf* 
poling,  or  reading  the  letters  of  the  real  name  backwards  we 
might  conjecture,  that  alkaheft  is  no  more  than  a  word  formed 
from  eji  and  alkali ,  which  cumpofition,  by  making  efi  the  term-i-  • 
nation,  founds  alkal heft  or  alkal’eft,  or  corruptly  alkaheft,  and  con- 
fequently,  this  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  nothiugbut  the  alkaline  fait  of 
tartar  volatilized  ;•  as  Glauberimagines. 

Others  feek  for  it’s  original  in  the  German  word  algtift,  which 
fignifies  fpirituous  arid  volatile ;  or  in  the  compound  word  fa]/z~ 
geijl,  i.  e.  fpirit  of  fait ;  and  thefe  are  fupported  by  this  fadt,  that 
fpirit  of  fait  was  the  great  menflruum  ufed  by  Paracelfus  on  moll 
occafions.  But  this  opinion  is  over-ruled  by  the  commentator, 
who  gives  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Paracelfus,  at  Delft,  who 
allures  us,  that  the  alkaheft  was  a  mercury  converted  into  fpirit. 
And  fuch  is  the  difagreement  about  this  menftruum,  that’  one 
judges  it  to  be  a  fpirit  of  vinegar  ffom  verdigris;  another  difeo- 
vers  it  in  foap  ;  and  the  elder  Helmont  gives  it  the  name  of  fire 
water;  and  in  another  place  fliles  it  the  higkeft  and  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  amongft  faits ;  which  having  obtained  the  fupprme  degree 
of  fimplicity,  purity,  and  fubtiliry,  alone  enjoys  the  faculty  of 
remaining  unchanged,  and  unimpaired  by  the  fubjedf  it  works 
upon,  and  of  diflblving  the  moft.ifdbborn  and  untrabfable  bodies, 
as  (tones,  gems,  glafs,  earth,  fulphur,  metals, -&c.  into  real  fait 
equal  in  weight  to  the  matter  dillblved;  and  this  wiih  as  much 
;  cafe,  as  hot  water  diflblves  fnovr ?  and  by  being  feveral  times  co- 
hobattd  with  Paracelfus’s  fal  circtdttium't  this  faltlofes  all  it’s  fixed- 
nefs  ;  and  at  Iengtlf  becomes  an  infipid  water,  and  . equal  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  fait  it  was  made!from,"eif 

All  which  (hews,  that  Paracelfus  and  Van  Helmont,  whatever- 
;  deficiencies  might  be  in  their  alkaheft,  took  water  for  the  Univerfal} 
inftrument  of  cbemjlry  and  philofophy  ;  and. earth  fbr  the  unchange-' 
able  bails  of  all  things;  that  fire  nvas  defigned  as  their  efficient- 
canfe;  that  feminal  imprefliuastwere  lodged  in  the  mechanifm  of- 
earth  ;  and  t hat. water,  by: djffijteing  and  fermenting  with-  the  earth, 
as  it  does  by  means  of  firev  brings  every  thing  forth  ;  from  whence- 
proceed  the  animal,  vegetable,  apd -mineral  kingdoms,  r 

If  we  inquire  into  the  properties  of  the  alkalieft,  we  are  told,  it' 
operates  in  ifie  five  following  wavs.  .-.  -•  ’  .  .4! 

1.  The  firft  operation  converts  the  fubjeft  into  it’6  three  prin¬ 

ciples,- fait,  fulphur;  and  metenry ;  then  into  fait,  alone,  which 
now  becomes  volatile  ;  after  which  it  is  turned  wholly  into  an  infi¬ 
pid  water.  •  .  ,  ■  i  •  ' .  r  V/- 1 

The  manner  of  application  is;  by  touching  the  bodv,  e.  g.  gold^ 
mercury,  fand,  &c.  once  or  twice  with  the  alkaheft,  and  if  the 
preparation  anfwers  the  defeription  of  Paracelfus  and  Helmont, 

,  th.e  body  fo  touched  will  be'  converted  into  it’s  own  quantity  of 
fait.  •  .  1  •  .•  1  • 

2.  The  feminal  virtues  of  the  bodies  thus  diflolved  are  not  de¬ 

stroyed.  For  gbld,  aift-ed  upon  by  this  operation,  is  not  debafed 
into  any  otlier  fait,  but  the  fait  of  gold  ;  antimony  becomes  a  fait- 
of  antimony;  feflron  a  fait  of  faffron,  &c.’  of  the  farrie  feminal 
virtues  or  character,  as  fhe  fubjeff  thus  converted  had  in.  it’s  ori¬ 
ginal  ftate,  as  a  metal,  SiC.  wfure  by  feminal  virtues  wc  are  to  un¬ 
derhand  thofe  virtues,  which  depend  upon  the  ftruefure  or  mecha¬ 
nifm  of  a  body,  and  makes  it  what  it  is.  t 

Hence  an  a<Sfual  and  genuine  aurum  po/abile  might  readily  be 
made  by  the  alkaheft  converting  the  whole  body,  of  gold  into  fait, 
and  making  it  foluble  in  water,  without  depiiving  the  metal  of 
it’s  feminal  of- radical  virtues,  ;h. 

3.  Fhe  bodies  diffolved  by  thi«  alkaheft  tnay  be  rendered  volatile 
by  a  fand  heat ;  and  if,  after  volatilizing  the  folvend,  it  be  diftilled 
therefrom;  the  body  is  left  pure  infipid  water,  equal  in  quantity 
to  it’s  original  felf,  but  deprived  of  it’s  femirial  virtues.  Thus, 
if  gold  be  the  body  diffolved  by  this  alkaheft,  the  metal  firft  be¬ 
comes  fait,  which  is  potable  gold  :  but  when  the  menftruum  itfelf 
by  further  application  of  the  fire  is  diffolved  therefrom,  the  gold  is 
left  mere  elementary  water  ;  fo  that  the  pure  water  appears  to  be 
tlie  laft  produftiori  or  effedt  of  the  alkaheft. 

4.  Ir  fuffors  no  change  nordkninutiqn  by  diflblving  the  bodies 
it  works  upon;  and  confequently  fuftains  no  reaftion  from  them, 
being  the  only  immutable  menftruum  in  nature. 

5.  Neither  is  it  capable  of  mixture  ;  and  therefore  is  free  from 
fermentation  and  putrefaiTtori  ;  coming  off  as  pure  from  the  body 
it  hath  diffolved,  as  when -firft  put  thereon,  without  leaving  the  leaft 
impurity  behind.  '  to.-. ,v-;l 

Stick  are  the  properties  a-feribed  to  the  alkaheft,  which  is  rather 
an  imaginary  than  a  real  diflblvent' :  a  menftruum  highly  defirable, 
but  no  where  to  be  found  ;  and  though  poffible,  it  is  hidden  foine- 
where  with  the  philofopher’s  (tone.  For  neither  the  commen¬ 
tator  or  Paracelfus  nor  Van  Helmont  appears  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Paracelfus  was  mafter  of  a  real  and  true  alkaheft  ;  the  one  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  was  fome  mercurial  preparation  ;  the  other  allowing 
it  to  be  nothing  but  the  fpiritrof  fait,  which  we  ail  know  H  far  from 
producing  the  furpriling  effedts  attributed  to  the  pretended  alkaheft. 
See  the  article  Alkahest. 

|  Yet  how  dark  apd  myfterious  theftudy  of  this  art  continues  to  be, 
the  advocates  in  it’s  favour  pretend  to  a  very  great  antiquity.  Some 
are  weak  cnoiigHto  take  Adam  himfelf  into  theirfehool ;  who  neither, 
had  neceflitt.es  nor  palfions  to  induce  him  to  feek.  after  arts  ;  whofe 
,  origin  could  take  ir’s  rife  only  from  covetoufncfs-,: avarice,  or  ambi¬ 
tion.  Others  go  no  higher  towards  the  epochs. of  the  world’s  crea¬ 
tion,  than  to  the  age  of  Tubal  Cain,  whofe  (kill  in  metals  furnifhe# 

1  them 
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them  with  conjectures  of  his  tafte  in  alchemy;  but  without  any 
glimmerings  of  truth.  Others  are  farisfied  w  ith  eftablifhing  their 
Ichool  under  Mofes  or  Trifmegiftus.  Rut  thefe  are  mere  dreams  ; 
fuppofitions  without  any  authority  whatfoever :  for  neither  poet, 
philofopher,  nor  phyfician,  from  Homer  till  400  years  after  Chrift, 
mentioned  any  fuch  thing  as  alchemy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  (when  the  priefts  were  efta- 
bl'dliing  the  doctrine  of  tranfubltantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  fnb- 
ftance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  fub fiance  of  flelh  and  blood,  in 
infianti ,  by  the  power  of  certain  words  pronounced  by  themfelves) 
Zofimus  the  Panopolite,'  availing  himfelf  of  the  people’s  credulity, 
attempted  to  perfoade  them  that  he  had  difcovered  the  fecret  of 
tranfmutation  of  bafe  metals  into  gold  and  filver  ;  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  to  confirm  the  fame  under  the  title  of  the  divine  art  of  making  gold 
and  fiver:  which  was  followed  foon  after  by  another  treatife  from 
./Eneas  Gazeus,  in  the  fame  century,  in  which  we  have  this  paflage  : 

“  Such  is  are  {killed  in  the  ways  of  nature,  can  take  lilver  and  tin, 
and,  changing  their  nature,  turn  them  into  gold.”  Where  then 
is  there  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  Suidas,  who  would  in- 
finuate  that  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  is  couched  in  the 
table  of  the' Argonauts  r  And  though  I  would  be  underfiond  to  pay 
great  deference  to  the  authority  of  Kercher,  who  is  pofitive  that  the 
theory  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  is  delivered  at  large  in'the  tables 
of  Hermes  ;  and  that  alchemy  was  an  art  well  known  to  the  an¬ 
cient  /Egyptians  ;  the  untverfal  filence  of  antiquity,  and  the  little 
afiiftance  the  alchemills  of  latter  times  have  been  able  to  get  from 
their  books  or  traditions,  are  fufftcient  to  warrant  a  diftent  in 
this  argument:  we  lhall  therefore  conclude  this  part  of  our  fyftem 
with  a  caution  againtt  the  attempts  of  impoftors  that  try  to  rook 
us  out  of  our  money,  by  raifing  our  hopes  to  make  gold  of  every 
thing  we  touch  ;  or  of  our  lives;  by  poifonous  noftrums  or 
quackeries,  under  the  chara&er  of  catholicons  or  univerfal  medi¬ 
cines,  ' 

Of  CHEMICAL  PHARMACY  and  PHILOSOPHY. 

Subjefts,  Operations,  and  Inf  ruments  of  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Pharmacy ,  called  alfo  fpagirical  and  bermetical,  is  tha* 
introduced  by  Paracelfus,  who  calls  it  ars  dif  illatoria  ;  confiding  in 
the  refolving  of  mixed  bodies  into  their  component  parts,  in  order 
to  feparate  the  ufelefs  and  ill,  and  colled  and  exalt  the  good. 

We  fiiall  conlider,  1.  The  fubjeds  of  this  art,  which  are  all 
natural  compounded  bodies,  whether  of  the  fofiil,  vegetable,  or  ani¬ 
mal  kind.  2.  The  operations,  as  calcination,  fublimation,  &c. 
3.  Thfe  inftruments  ;  as  fire,  water,  menftruums,  various  veffelsy&c. 

.  Three  Kingdoms  of  Chemifry. 

The  chemifts  diftribute  the  fubjeifts  of  their  art  into  three  kinds, 
which  they  call  the  three  kingdoms,  viz.  the  fofiil  kingdom,  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom,  and  the  animal  kingdom  :  and  thefe  three  grand 
genera,  or  kinds  of  bodies,  comprehend  all  the  Idler  and  fubordinate 
fpecies  and  claftes  of  bodies  of  what  nature  foever. 

The  Fojfil  Kingdom . 

The  fofiil  kingdom  contains  whatever  is  dug  up  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  and  all  bodies  thus  dug  up  are  called  fofiils  or  mine¬ 
rals.  Thefe  are  of  two  forts,  fimple  and  compound. 

Simple  Fofiils. 

Simple  fofiils  are  fueh  whofe  parts  are  all  of  the  fame  nature  ;  and 
are  of  four  fpecies.  1,  Metals,  which  are  in  number  fix,  viz.  gold, 
lilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  tin  :  to  which  fome  add  mercury  or  quick- 
filver.  2.  Salts,  of  which  are  the  following  kinds :  fea-falt ;  fal- 
gem,  or  rock-falt;  nitre,  or  falt-petre  ;  fal  ammoniac;  borax; 
alum  ;  a  vague  fait,  or  faline  acid.  3.  Stones,  vulgar  and  precious. 
Precious  ftones,  called  alfo  gems  and,  jewels,  are  either  entirely 
tranfparent,  as  the  diamond,  emerald,  &c.  orelfe  brilliant  or  fhining, 
as  the  Bohemian  granate;  orlaftly,  femi-tranfparent.as  oculuscati, 
opal,  &c.  4  Earths,  of  which  there  are  various  forts ;  as  chalk, 

clay,  marie,  fand,  &c, 

Compound  Fojftls.  <$) 

Compound  fofiils  are  allthofe  whofe  parts  are  difiimilar,  or  hete¬ 
rogeneous,  or  may  be  divided  into  parts  of  a  different  nature;  as  an¬ 
timony  may  be.refolved  into  fulphur  and  a  metalline  part.  The 
chief  fpecies  of  compound  fofiils  are,  1.  Hard  fulphurs,  as  brim- 
ftone,  arfenic,  orpiment.realgal,  bitumen,  afphaltum,  &c.  to  which 
fome  add  amber,  jet,  and  ambergreafe.  2.  Liquid  fulphurs,  as  pif- 
afphaltum  or  Jew’s  pitch,  naphtha,  petroleum  or  oil  of  rock,  See. 
3.  Semimetals,  or  kind  of  half  metals  ;  as  antimony,  cinnabar,  mar- 
cafite,  bifmuth,  calamine,  cobalt,  pyrites,  vitriol,  magnet  or  load- 
flone,  with  feveral  other  mineral  ftones  and  fubftances. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  fupplies  the  chemifts  with  bodies  the  moft 
fimple  and  refoluble  of  all  others.  The  nature  and  texture  ot  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances  render  them  compleatjy  manageable  by  chemical 
operations  ;  and  therefore  a  good  deal  of  this  part  of  ( hemifry  hath 
been  introduced  or  praclifed  with  the  Galenical  pharmacy,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  what  goes  before.  The  chemifts  refolve  a  plant,  or  any 
vegetable  body,  into  the  following  principles,  vi^z.  1.  Water,  or 
phlegm.  2.  A  fpirit.  3.  Salt.  4.  An  oil;  and  5.  An  earth, 
called  caput  mortuum,  And  each  of  thefe,  more  or  leis,  form  every 
part,  whether  root,  ftem,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  or  feeds  of  a  plant. 

The  Animal  Kingdom.  .  , 

The  animal  kingdom  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  creation  en¬ 
dued  with  fenfiti  ve  life  and  fpontaneous  motion  ;  that  is,  all  forts  ol 
annuals.  Every  part  of  an  animal  alfo,  whether  bone,  fled),,  hair, 
horn,  fhel's,  hummus,  as  blood,  milk,  urine,  &c.  are  fubjedt  to  the 
chemical  analyfts:  for  the  chemifts  rqduce  any  animal  lubllance  in¬ 
to  the  following  component  principles,  viz.  1.  A  fpirit,  being  a 
fiilphtirOous  oily  matter,  volatile,  and  mi/cible  with  water.  2.  Wa¬ 
fer,  even  from  the  dritft  bone.  3.  A  fait,  but  neither  acid  nur 
fio,  42.  Vox,.  I. 


alkaline,  fixed  or  volatile,  but  a  compound  fort.  4.  Oil,  which  is 
compounded  of  a  volatile  oil  and  earth.  5.  Earth,  a  litfle  more  vo¬ 
latile  than  that  of  vegetables,  and  perfedfly  immutable. 

Of  Chemical  Operation i. 

We  lhall  now  treat  of  the  principal  operations  of  the  art :  for 
though  the  chemift  pretends  to  no  more  than  a  folution  or  feparation 
o  the  parts  of  natural  bodies,  or  elfe  an  union  or  coagulation  of 
them,  yet  divers  methods  or  different  operations  are  reauifite  to  ob¬ 
tain  either  of  thofe  ends  ;  the  chief  whereof  are  the  following,  viz. 

*•  fCi'nan°n-  2.  Filtration.  3.  Clarification.  4.  Diftillation. 
5.  Diflolution.  .  6.  Fermentation.  7.  Digeltioh.  8.  Extraaion. 
9.  Cryftalhzation.  10.  Incorporation,  n.  Sublimation.  12. 
Precipitation.  13.  Cohobation.  14.  Amalgamation. 

Calcination. 

Calcination  is  fuch  a  management  of  bodies  fciy  fire,  as  brings  them 
to  a  calx,  by  forcing  off  all  the  moifiure,  at  which  date  they  are  eafily 
reducible  to  povyder,  and  is  for  that  reafon  termed  chemical  pulveri¬ 
zation.  This  operation  is  feldom  performed  without  melting  or  fufion, 
being  chiefly  employed  about  metals  and  halts :  for  after  thofe  hard 
bodies  are  fufed,  or  liquified  for  a  long  time,  the  fubtil  particles  fly 
off,  and  the  fire  is  fo  intimately  mixed  and  blended  through  all  their 
fubftance,  that  the  fluidity  can  no  longer  fubfift,  but  there  is  produced 
a  third  fort  of  body,  very  brittle  and  porous,  and  eafily  reduced  to 
powder.  To  calcination  belongs  vitrification,  or  turning  bodies,  as 
flint,  &c.  into  glafs,  or  a  fubftance  pellucid  and  like  thereto. 

Filtration. 

Filtration  is  a  method  by  which  liquors  are  rendered  fine  and 
dear  ;  and  is  performed  either  by  palling  the  liquor  through  a  paper, 
which,  by  reafon  ot  the  fmallnefs  of  it’s  pores,  admits  only  the  finer 
parts  through  it ,  or  elfe  by  laying  a  cord  or  piece  of  cotton,  Sic.  one 
part  in  the  liquor,  the  other  to  hang  oyer  a  veflel  placed  below  the 
faid  liqtipr  ;  for  through  this  it  will  afeend  and  drop  over  very  fine, 
and  clear  from  the  foul  and  grofler  parts.  . 

Clarification. 

Clarification  or  depuration  is  another  way  of  purifying  and  im¬ 
proving  fome  medicines,  as  decodlions,  and  other  turbid  liquors, 
which  is  done  by  beating  them  up  with  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  froth, 
which,  upon  boiling,  will  entangle  the  grofler  parts,  and  carry 
them  up  to  the  top  in  a  tough  feum,  which  then  is  to  be  taken  off 
with  a  fpoon,  or  feparated  by  the  Hippocrates’s  fietve,  which  is  a 
thick  flannel  bag. 

Dif  illation. 

This  art  is  pra&ifed  both  in  chemifry  and  pharmacy  ;  and  confifts 
in  feparating,  or  drawing  off  the  fpirituous,  aqueous,  oleaginous,  or 
faline  parts  of  a  mixed  body  from  the  grofler  and  more  terreftrial 
parts,  by  means  of  fire  ;  and  colle&ing  and  condenfing  them  again 
by  cold. 

Diftillation  is  twofold  :  I.  Per  afeenfum,  by  afcenl ;  when  the 
matter  to  be  diftilled  is  above  the  fire,  and  the  fpirit,  or  other  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  raifed  from  it.  2.  Per  defeenfum,  by  dejeent ;  when  the 
matter  which  is  to  be  diftilled  is  below  the  fire,  and  the  vapour  drawn 
from  it  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vdfel.  ’ 

Diftillation  by  afeent  is  either  right,  or  oblique. 

Right  Dif  illation 

Is  performed  with  a  common  alembic,  or  cucurbit;  wherein 
the  liquor  is  raifed,  and  defeends  again,  in  form  of  drops,  into  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  is  chiefly  ufed  when  the  texture  of  the  body  is  fuch  as 
allows  of  an  eafy  afeent,  as  in  vegetables. 

Oblique  Dif  illation 

Is  performed  fideways,  and  in  crooked  veftels,  as  retorts.  This 
has  been  called  dif  illation  per  latus.  It’s  ufe  is,  for  fuch  bodies  aS 
confift  of  heavier  particles,  and  which  cannot  be  raifed  without  a 
ftrong  impulfe,  nor  even  by  the  flrongeft  fo  high  as  the  top  of  the 
alembic  ;  of  which  kind  are  almoft  all  minerals  and  metajs. 

Mr.  Woulfe,  F.  R.  S.  has  contrived  an  apparatus  for  diftilling  a 
variety  of  fubftances,  by  which  the  fumes  or  vapours,  that  ufually  ef- 
cape  in  the  ordinary  method  of  diftillation,  and  are  often  injurious 
to  the  lungs,  arecopdenfed  bypafling  into  water,  or  fome  other  fluid. 
See  plate  8,  fig.  f.  A  is  a  retort,  in  the  room  of  which  may  be  fub- 
ftituted,  on  fome  occafions,  an  iron  pot  with  a  ftone-ware  head,  hav¬ 
ing  it’s  neck  inferted  into  the  receiver.  B  is  a  receiver,  into  the  neck 
of  which  that  of  the  retort  is  inferted;  this  has  a  fpout  at  it’s  bot¬ 
tom,  through  which  the  diftilled  liquor  paftes  into  the  bottle  C,  and 
an  opening  in  the  fide  at  D,  into  which  one  end  of  a  tube  bent 
at  right  angles  is  inferted  :  the  other  end  of  the  tube  paftes  into  a  vef- 
fel  H,  open  at  both  ends,  having  it’s  lower  opening  clofed  with  a 
glafs  ftopple.  Through  the  upper  mouth  of  the  veftel  H,  one  end  of 
another  tube  I,  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  paftes,  while  the  other 
end  is  inferted  into  a  bottle  F,  and  immerfed  in  the  water  or  other 
fluid  contained  in  that  bottle.  The  crooked  tubes  are  fitted  into  the 
mouth  of  the  veflel  H  by  means  of  a  cock,  in  which  are  two  femi- 
circular  notches,  through  which  the  tubes  pafs,  and  by  lute.  The 
tube  which  paftes  into  the  bottle  F  is  fitted  into  it  s  mouth  by  meaqs 
of  a  cock,  with  a  femicircular  notch,  but  without  lute.  The  vapour 
that  is  raifed  from  the  fubftance  expofed  to  heat  in  the  retort,  paftes 
into  the  receiver  B,  where  part  of  it  is  condenfed,  and  flows  into  the 
bottle  C,  while  the  reft  of  it  paftes  through  the  tube  at  D  into  the 
veftel  H.  From  this  veftel,  the  vapour  that  remains  ftill  uncondenfed 
paftes  through  the  crooked  tube  I  into  the  water  contained  in  the 
bottle  F,  by  which  it  is  all  condenfed,  excepting  fome  elaftic  air, 
which  is  extricated  in  almoft  all  deflations.  This  elaftic  air  rifes 
thrpugh  the  water,  ard  efcapes  at  the  femicircular  notch  ot  the  cock 
in  the  mouth  of  the  veftel,  which  on  this  account  is  not  accurately 
clofed  with  lute.  In  moft  deflations,  a  quantity  of  air  is  abforbed 
at  different  times  during  the  procefs ;  and  in  ,his  cafe  the  external 
air  will  prefson  the  liquor  in  the  bottle  F,  and  force  it  through  the 
tube  I  into  the  veftel  H,  from  which  it  may  be  taken  by  opening  the 
ftopple  L.  The  ufe  of  the  veftel  H  :s  to  receive  the  liquor  that  may 
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be  thus  railed  from  the  bottle  F,  and  to  prevent  it  from  palling  into 
the  receiver  B.  anil  from  thence  into  the  bottle  C,  where  it  might 
fpoil  the  diftilled  liquor.  By  diftilling  I2lb.  of  Britifh  fal  .ammoniac 
with  261b.  of  quick-lime,  and  two  gallons  of  water,  Mr.  Woulfe  ob¬ 
tained  8 1  lb.  of  volatile  alkaljne  fpirit,  ftrong  enough  to  make  eaude 
luce,  which  was  colledled  in  the  bottle  joined  to  the  receiver;  and 
on  adding  two  othergailons  of  water,  he  obtained, 7  lb.  of  weak  vola¬ 
tile  fpirit.  Two  (lone  gallon  bottles,  with  three  quarts  of  water  in 
each,  w'ere  fucccffively  made  ufe  of  to  condenfe  the  vapour  ;  as  the 
one  was  heated  by  the  fumes,  the  other  was  fubftituted  in  it’s  room  ; 
and  by  the  condenfed  vapour  the  fix  quarts  acquired  an  increafe  ol 
2j  lb.  in  weight :  and  it  appeared  from  experiments,  made  with  a 
view  to  compare  the  ftrength  of  the  alkali  thus  condenfed  by  water 
with  that  of  the  ftrongeft  alkaline  liquor  fu  ll  obtained,  that  a  pound 
of  the  former  was  to  a  pound  of  the  latter  a.s  140  to  76  ;  fo  that  the 
quantity  faved  was  nearly  equal  to  5  lb.  of  volatile  alkali,  which 
would  have  been  loft  by  the  common  method  of  clift illation.  Mr. 
Woulfe  obferved  a  lingular  difference  betwixt  the  alkaline  liquor  col- 
Ie£led  in  the  bottle  joined  to  the  receiver,  and  that  condenfed  by  the 
water  in  the  bottle  F  ;  a  confiderable  beat  was  excited  by  mixing 
the  latter  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  whereas  there  was  no  heat  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  former  with  the  fame  acid. 

Mr.  Woulfe  likewife  diftilled  14  lb.  of  common  fait  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  7  lb.  of  water  ;  and  collected 
9  lb.  oz.  of  fpirit  of  fait  in  the  bottle  C,  and  6  lb.  X2|  oz.  of  the 
lame  fpirit  condenfed  in  fix  quarts  of  water  in  the  bottle  F  ;  and  the 
refiduum  weighed  18  lb.  6oz.  fo  that  there  was  a  lofs  of  8  oz.  or 
~th  of  the  whole,  moll  of  which  was  probably  elaftic  air.  The 
ftrength  of  the  acid  condenfed  in  water  was  found  to  be  to  the 
ftrength  of  that  colle&ed  in  the  bottle  C,as  200  to  1.09 ;  fo  that  the 
61b.  x  2-j oz.  of  the  former  is  equal  to  near  13  lb.  1  oz.  of  the  latter, 
and  fp  much  was  faved  by  this  method  of  diftillation. 

He  obferves  that  the  flower  the  diftillation  was  condufled,  the 
more  concentrated  were  the  acid  vapotirs  condenfed  in  water:  and 
that  the  moft  concentrated  portion  of  the  acid  of  fea-falt  is  the  mod 
volatile;  and  that  in  ftrength  it  is  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  was  to  that  of  water  as  24  to  13,  in  the  proportion  of  44!  to 
31  :  and  moreover,  that  the  vapour  of  lpiritof  fait  condenfed  in  water 
contained  no  vitriolic  acid,  though  the  fpirit  colJe&ed  in  the  buttle  C 
contained  fome  of  that  acid.  Mr.  Woulfe  formed  a  marine  .tther, 
by  applying  the  vapour  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  to  this  very  concen¬ 
trated  vapour  of  fpirit  of  fait,  and  condenfing  the  combined  vapours 
in  fpirit  of  wine.  The  procefs  for  this  purpofe  was  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  the  necks  of  two  retorts,  one  of  which  contained  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  the  other  the  fea-fa}t  and  vitriolic  acid,  from  which  the 
marine  acid  was  to  be  diftilled,  opened  into  one  receiver,  where  the 
vapours  meet ;  from  this  receiver  the  vapours  pafs  through  a  tube 
into  fpirit  of  wine  contained  in  a  bottle  ;  and  thofe  which  were  not 
there  condenfed,  pafied  through  another  tube  into  fpirit  of  tvine  con¬ 
tained  in  a  fecond  bottle.  By  a  farther  diftillation  and  cohobaitin, 
with  flaked  lime,  of  thefeveral  liquors  coliedted  in  the  receiver,  and 
in  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  which  the  vapours  were  condenfed,  a  very 
fubtle  penetrating  jether  was  produced.  The  apparatus  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  is  reprefented  in  fig.  8.  B  is  a  glafs  tubulated  retort,  coated 
with  loam  up  to  B,  and  placed  in  the  furnace  A:  D  is  another  tu¬ 
bulated  re'ort  fixed  in  a  veffel  with  fand  in  the  furnace  C.  E  is  a 
ftone  veffel,  in  which  the  vapours  of  B  and  D  are  combined  together ; 
F  is  the  bottle  for  receiving  the  liquor  which  diftills  ;  G  is  a  tube 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  bore  fitted  to  E,  and  H  a  crooked 
pipe  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  bore  ;  I  and  K  are  glafs  veffels  con¬ 
taining  fpirit  of  wine,  and  L  is  a  crooked  glafs  tube. 

Mr.  Woulfe  apprehends  that  his  method  of  condcnfation  may  be 
applied  to  the  diftillation  of  vitriolic  acid,  to.there&ification  ol  phof- 
phorus,  the  vapours  of  both  which  fubftances  fhould  be  condenfed 
by  means  of  water ;  to  the  rectification  or  diftillation  of  vitriolic 
aether,  the  vapours'  of  w  hich  Ihould  be  condenfed  in  fpirit  of  wine ; 
and  to  many  other  diflillajions* 

Dijlillation  by  Defiant, 

Is  where  the  fire  is  applied  on  the  top,  and  all  around  the  veflel, 
whofe  orifice  is  at  the  bottom;  and  confequently,  the  vapour.  not 
being  able  to  rife  upwards,  it  is  forced  to  precipitate,  and  diftill 
down  to  the  bottom.  This  method  of  diftillation  has  many  faults, 
is  abfolutely  unneceffary,  and  is  entirely  negledled. 

There  is  a  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  by  defcent,  called  peb  deli- 
quiurn ;  which  is  a  natural  liquefying,  or  refolving,  of  falts  into  a 
liquor,  by  means  of  moifttire. 

In  the  refolution  ol  fimples,  an  excellent  method  to  preferve  their 
virtues  is,  in  lieu  of  fire,  or  any  other  foreign  heat,  which  might 
alter  or  deftroy  thefe  virtues,  to  make  ufe  of  the  heat  of  a  dunghill 
made  of  putrefied  herbs. 

The  procefs  and  mcafures  of  diftillation  are  very  different  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  fubjeds  to  be  diftilled.  Care  ftxould  be 
taken  .that  no  greater  heat  is  applied  than  is  juft  neceflary  to  raife 
tfie  fubftances  to  be  diftilled :  this  is  proper  both  for  the  fuccefs .of 
the  operation,,  and  far  preventing  the  breaking  of  the  veffels. 

Acid  fpirits  are  u fualiy  drawn  in  to. a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  with 
a  vehement  fire  ;  ponderous  woods,  as  guaiaeum,  box,  See.  are  dif¬ 
tilled  in  a  retort,  after  the  fame  manner.  In  thefe,  firft  comes  a 
little  phlegm,  and  then,  the  fire,  inerpafing,  the  fpirits  fly  out  in 
white  clouds  :  when  they.ceafe  to  come,  the  matter  in  the  receiver 
is  filtrated  through  a  tunnel,  which  let*  pafs  tfie;  fpirits,  leaving  a 
black  fetid  oil  behind.  See  the  artiqle-CatitCEWTRATiON. 

Odoriferous  plants,  a?  baum,  wormwood,  fage,  hyffop,  &c.  are  dif¬ 
tilled  by  the  cucurbit,  or  yefica  ;  firft -pouring  a  ftrong  decn&ion 
of  the  fame  plant  hot  updfi  the  plapt  itfelf  bruifed,  or  adding  com- 
mon  vyjater  to  the  plant,  whether  dry  or  frdh,  cut  with  fheers  into 
fijian  pieces,  and  letting  ithe  whole  di.ge.ft  in  a- dole  veflel  two  day’s  : 
then  about  lialf  the  water,  or  fpirit,  is  drawn  a ,wjay  by  diftillation  ; 


and  what  remains,  fleingpreffed,  filtrated,  and  evaporated,  to  the  con. 
fiflenoe  of  honey,  is  the  extract  of  the  plant.  Laftfy,  drying  what 
remained  in  the  cloth  after  exprgffion,  and  burning  it,  they  make  a 
lixivium  of  it’s  allies  ;  which  being  filtrated,  and  evaporated  todry- 
nefs,  what  remains  is  the  fixed  fait  of  the  plant. 

Plants  not  odoriferous,  are  fometirres  managed  thus :  the  plant, 
being  pounded,  and  two-thirds  of  the  alembic,  or  retort,  filled  with 
it,  they  pour  a  good  quantity  of  the  cxpreiled  juice  of  the  id  me  plant 
upon  if,  fo  as  the  brmfed  matter  may  float  therein,  without  flicking 
any  where  to  the  veil'd  ;  then  they  draw  off  about  half  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  there  was  juice,  which  is  the  diftilled  water  of  that  plant : 
what  remains,  being  preifed  in  a  cloth,  and  the  juice  fettled,  they  fil¬ 
trate,  and  evaporate  it  to  two-thirds,  and,  fetting  it  in  a  cool  place, 
the  effential  fait  fhoots  into  cryftab. 

There  is  a  method  of  distilling  cold ,*  which  is  thus  perforin, 
ed  :  they  take,  for  inflance,  four  pounds  of  flowers,  more  or  lefs,  and 
put  them  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water,  and  put  the  whole  in  a  lim. 
bee,  which  they  lu,te  exa&ly  ;  then  plage  it  in  a  veffel  half  filled  wufi 
ice,  beaten  and  fajted,  as  if  they  meant  to  freeze  the  water ;  then  fit 
on  a  receiver,  and  lute  it  well :  then  wetting  a  linen  cloth  in  hot 
water,  they  cover  the  limbec- head  therewith,  repeating  this  feveraf 
times  ;  by  which  means,  the  fine  ft  parts  are  raifed  from  the  flowers. 
But  care  muff  be  taken,  that  all  the  fu perfluous  water  hath  been  firft 
emptied  out  of  she  limbec. 

Dilution. 

Di Ablution  is  the  di deriving  ol  the  natural  cohefionof  the  panicles 
of  folid  bodies,  by  which  means  they  are  fet  in  motion,  and  the  bo¬ 
dies  are  brought  into  a  Hate  of  fluidity.  Thus  falts  are  diffolved  by 
various  menltruums,  as  air,  water,  &c.  Thus  alio  golidiffdves  in 
aqua  regia,  and  filver  m  aquafortis.  Laftly,  metals  will  cfiffolve  :m 
laltne  meallrunm,  and  refills  in.a  fulphureous  one. 

Fermentation. 

Fermentation  is  a  term  of  a  very  lax  and  vague  idea,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral  nothing  more  than  an  intefline  motion  ca.ufed  in  the  particles 
of  bodies  by  the  admixture  of  fuch  matter  as  contains  fubtil  fpiritoott? 
particles  wrapped  up  in  vifeid  ones,  is  underftood  thereby:  for  the 
fpirituous  particles  being  always  upon  an  endeavour  to  releafeand ex¬ 
tricate  themfelves  from  the  vifeid  ones,  writ,  till  they  obtain  their  li¬ 
berty,  produce  a  commotion  in  the  medium  wherein  it  happens.  Qf 
fermentation  there  are  various  fpecies,  which  are  of  different  ufes  in 
the  chemical  pharmacy,  and  ^fpecially  the  fermentation  of  vegetables 
and  their  juices,  whereby  their  medicinal  efficacies  are  exaltea  by  dif- 
engagingand  feparating  the  fined  and  moft  fpiritjjpus  parts  thereof. 

Digejlion. 

Digeftion  is  that  folution  of  bodies  which  i?  made  by  menftruuim 
by  the  adiltance  of  fire,  and  differs  in -little  dfe  than  the  fire  from  the 
common  diffolution  of  bodies  before  deferibed.  And  indeed  all  kind* 
of  folution  depend  upon  this  general  principle,  viz.  That  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  body  Jo  be  diffolved  be  by  fire,  or  othervvife,  fo  far  atte¬ 
nuated,  that  their  fpecific  gravities  become  lefslfian  that  o;f  the  men. 
ftruum,  or  tenacity  and  refiftance  thereof ;  for  otherwife  they  could 
not  be  fuftained  or  fufpended  therein,  and  mixed  therewith  ;  U»t 
would  fink  dire&ly  to  the  bottom,  and  there  confolidate  again. 

Extraction. 

Extraction  taken  in  it’s  largeft  fenfe,  fignifies  any  folution  of  bo¬ 
dies  made  by  menftruums,  wherein  not  the  whole  fubftances,  but 
only  certain  particles,  are  carried  off,  or  abforbed  thereby.  Bu* 
what  is  properly  called  extraction,  and  is  here  intended,  is  fuch  ao 
infpiffation,  or  thickening  of  a  folution,  as  when  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  ntenft.ru urn  is  drawn  off,  the  remaining  mixture  is  reduced  to 
the  confidence  of  honey.  But  of  this  we  have  already  fpoken  under 
the  Galenical  pharmacy. 

Cryfiallization. 

Cryftallization  is  the  biinging  of  the  particles  of  faline  fubftances 
into  fuch  a  Rate  or  confidence  as  to  refemble  the  form  of  cryftal,  but 
varioufty  modified  according  to  the  nature  and  texture  of  the  falts. 
The  method  is  this  ;  the  faline  body  is  diffolved  in  water,  afterwards 

§  folution  is  filtered,  which  being  evaporated  till  a  thin  film  appear 
the  furface,  it  fpontaneotiily  runs  into  cryftal. 

Incorporation. 

Incorporation  is  a  procefs  which  brings  and  joins  together,  by  the 
interpofition  of  a  particular  body,  fuch  others,  as  in  themfelves  are 
incapable,  or  very  difficult  to  be  mixed  or  incorporated  together. 
Thus  oils  and  fyntps  are  incorporated  in  eclegmas  and  linClus’s  by 
means  of  fugar,  fait,  or  fuch  like  fubftances.  Thus  a  mixture  of  tur¬ 
pentines,  balfams,  &c.  with  aqueous  liquors,  is  effe&ed  by  the  in¬ 
terpofition  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  and  thus  a  mixture  of  metals  is 
likewife  produced  by  amalgamation. 

Sublimation. 

Sublimation  is  the  condenfing  and  colle&ing  in  a  folid  form,  by 
means  of  veffels  aptly  conftru&ed,  the  fumes  of  bodies  railed  from 
them,  by  the  application  of  a  proper  hear.  Sublimation  is  in  all  re- 
fpedls  the  fame  with  diftillation,  except  that  in  the  firft  the  produce 
is  folid,  but  in  the  latter  fluid.  The  only  variatiou,  therefore,  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  operation,  is  the  accommodating  the  recipient  part  of 
the  apparatus  to  this  difference,  which  admits,  in  moft  cafes, that  one 
veffel  may  perform  the  office  both  of  condenfer  and  receiver,  as  the 
matter  cannot,  like  fluids,  flow  to  another  part,  but  muft  remaiq 
where  it  firft  fettles,  except  in  fome  inftaoces,  where  the  matter  is 
extremely  volatile,  or  where  a  fluid  rifing  with  it  renders  a  depend- 
ing>receiver  uecelfary.  * 

The  veffels  proper;  in  refpeiSf  of  the  different  fubjeefts  of  this  ope¬ 
ration,  vary  in  their  ftrudfture  and  the  fybftance  of  which  they  are 
made,  as -well  on  account  of  the  degree  of  heat  requifite  tp  be  em¬ 
ployed,  as  the  nature-of  the  matter  to  be  fublirned,  fince  corrofions  of 
them  are  here,  and  indeed  in  all  other  .cafes,  to  he  carefully  avoided. 

In  fublim&tions  of  mercury,  whether  combined  with  acids  or  fiil- 
phur,  offal  ammoniacum  and  of  fiilphur  alone,  a  Angle  v.eiH  raav 
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anfvvpr  all  the  purpofe's,  as  their  neceftity  of  a  great  heat  to  keep  them 
in  the  condition  of  fumes,  renders  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  capable 
of  detaining  them  when  they  are  raifed  thereto  ;  but  it  is  proper  in 
thefe  inftances,  that  a  glafs  in  land,  or  earthen  ware,  fhould  be  nfed. 

A  glafs  body,  in  a  ftro.ng  fund  hear,  m.iy  very  well  ferve  for  all  thefe : 
but  fublimate  of  mercury  is  frequently  fublimed  in  a  bolt-head,  or 
matrafs ;  and  the  faftitious  cinnabar,  by  thofe  who  make  large 
quantities,  in  an  earthen  velFel  made  in  the  lhjpe  of  an  egg. 

In  the  fublimation  of  volatile  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  ben¬ 
jamin,  a  container  and  condc  **er  are  feparatelv  neceifary,  and  may 
jn  all  thefe  cafes  be  extremely  well  (Applied  by  a  retort  and  receiver, 
though  bodies  with  alembic  heads,  and  receivers  of  glafs  fitted  to 
them,  have  been  generally  recommended  in  fevera!  of  them  ;  but  the 
trouble  of  luting  two  junctures,  and  the  difficulty  of  fitting  them  to 
each  other,  yvith  feveral  other  rcafons,  make  retorts  far  more  conve¬ 
nient.  A  retort  aiid  receiver  are  likewife  proper  in  the  cafe  of  cin¬ 
nabar  of  antimony  ;  for  though  the  cinnabar  might  be  retrained  in 
pne  glafs,  the  butter  of  antimony  makes  the  receiver  neceifary. 

In  fublimatioirs  of  factious  cinnabar,  mercury  fublimate,  and  fal 
amtnoniacum,  it  is  fufficient  to  cover  the  aperture  or  neck  of  the 
veflel  with  a  tile  ;  and  in  the  fublimation  of  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
and  flowers  of  benjamin,  in  retorts,  it  is  unnecelfary  to  lute  on  the 
receiver  ;  but  in  the  fublimation  of  volatile  flits,  it  is  requifite  to  lute 
the  velfcls  as  fecure  as  poflibie,  leaving  only  a  final!  vent  till  they 
attain  the  greatest  heat  they  are  to  fuffer  during  the  operation.  The 
requifite  degree  of  heat  in  fublimation  varies  in  almolt  every  different 
fnbjeft  of  the  operation.  The  limits  are  from  the  greateft  degree 
that  can  be  given  in  fantl,  to  a  degree  fomething  lefs  than  that  which 
will  make  water  boil. 

Hoffman  obferves,  that  only  thofe  things  are  fublimahle  which  con¬ 
tain  a  dry  exhaleable  matter  in  their  original  conftruftion,  and 
among  thefe  is  found  a  great  variety,  which  require  various  methods 
arid  means  to  execute  that  effeft.  Among  the  minerals,  fulphtir,  an¬ 
timony,  and  orpiment;  are  named  as  the  principal  fublimable  bodies : 
thefe  are  of  a  very  lax  compage  or  ftriifture,  and  eafily  raifed  by  fire 
in  final!  particles,  which  concrete  again  on  being  flopped  from  fly¬ 
ing  off  by  the  cpver  of  the  velTel ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  iron,  fllver, 
and  the  other  metals,  being  of  a  dofer  ftrufture,  remain  fixed  in  the 
greateft  heat,  and  never  afeend  without  being  mixed  with  fome  vola¬ 
tile  fubftance  that  is  of  itfelf  capable  of  rifitig  and  taking  up  fome 
of  them  with  it.  Thus  copper  and  iron  will  be  raifed  in  fublimation 
fcy  means  of  fal  ammoniac  mixed  with  them  ;  and  even  gold  itfelf 
is  laid  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  law  ;  Mr.  Boyle  affuring  us,  that  he 
had  a  fecret  method  of  preparing  a  certain  faline  fubftance,  by  means 
of  a  very  fmall  admixture  of  which,  gold  would  be  made  to  rife  in 
fublimation,  and  form  fine  pure  cryftals. 

The  admixtures  which  make  bodies  fublimable  that  are  not  fo  in 
{fiemfelves,  are  to  be  off  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
body  to  be  fublimed.  Among  thefe,  iome  aft  by  rendering  the  body 
more  eaflly  fufible,  and  difun'iting  thofe  particles  more  readily  which 
the -fire  is  expefted  to  carry  up  :  others  aft  again  by  preventing  the 
cohefions  of  the  particle?  of  the  fubftance  to  be  fublimed,  which  heat 
Would  otherwife  occaftpn  :  and,  finally,  others  by  entering  the  body  j 
of  tjie  fixed  fubftance  they  are  mixed  with,  and  giving  wings,  as  it 
were,  to  it's  fubtle  particles,  fo  that  they  may  afeend  with  it’s  ealily 
fublimable  matter,  .and  join  with  it  in  the  formation  of  ope  mixed 
fubftance  in  the  top  of  the  veflel,  by  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 
Others  aft  potentially  in  the  fame  way,  but  by  different  means,  them- 
felves  not  being  capable  of  fubiimatiqn,  but  aftingon  the  fubftance 
to  be  fiiblitEiated,  by  enervating,  weakening,  dr  absorbing  thofe  lub- 
ftances,  or  parts  of  the  mixed  body,  which  would  otherwife  have 
prevented  the  afoent  of  the  .reft;  and,  finally,  fome  aft  as  diflolvents 
only,  and  by  that  means  render  filings  ealy  of  fublimation,  which 
would  .have  been  very  difficultly  fo,  while  their  parts  were  in  a  more, 
ftrift  continuity. 

Precipitation. 

Precipitation  is  that  procefs  by  which  particles  of  bodies  diffolved 
and  ftilpendpd  in  a  menftruum  are  made  to  fink  or  fall  to  the  bottoht 
thereof.  The  particles  fometimes  .precipitate  of  their  own  accord, 
butoftener  by  the  .affiftance  of  fome  other  liquor  added  to  the  men- 
ftrnutn.  As  bodies  canuot  be  fullained  till  they  are  rendered  fpeci- 
fieally  lighter  than  the.menftrutim  in  which  they  are  diffolved  ;  fo,  on 
the  contrary,  if  any  menlfruum  be  made  lighter  than  the  faid  diffolved 
particles,  it  is  plain  thev  cannot  be  fuftained  or  fufpended  any  longer, 
but  mjift  fall  to  the  bottom.  This  .is  the  reafo.n  of  precipitation,  and 
is  efrefted  .two  ways,  viz.  by  dropping  into  the  menftruum  a  liquor 
fpecificaliy  lighter  or  heavier  ;  the  firft  renders  the  menflruum  lighter 
than  before,  and  therefore  unable  any  longer  to  lufpend  the  diffolved 
body.;  and  the  heavier  liquor,  what  with  the  weight  of  it’s  particles, 
and  the  impetus  they  acquire  in  their  defeent,  carry  down  and  fink 

Sill  the  folij  particles  they  meet  with  in  their  way.  In  thefirft  cafe, 
the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  will,  plentifully  precipitate  the  filings  of 
metals  diffolved  in  acid  menflruums  ;  and  in  the  latter,  water  alone 
will  precipitate  tinftures  of  .vegetables extrafted  by  Ipirit.of  wine. 

C&hob.ation. 

Cohobation  N  a  fort  of  repeated  difti  Hainan,  or  fuch  wherein  the 
liquor  firft  drawn  off  is  (inftead  of  lrdb  water,  Ac.)  again  returned 
upon  the  fubjeft  to  be  drawn  off  a  fecund  time,  which  is  again  coho- 
bated,  or  poured  on  the  fubjeft  in  ,the  ftili,  and  ffo,is  continued,  or 
repeated  feveral  times  ;  the  intention  ot  which  is  to  open  and  ffepa- 
ratetnixed  bodies,  to  extract  their  virtues  more  pffentiaily,  to  volati¬ 
lize  fpirits,  Ac. 

Amalgamation' 

Amalgamation  is  a  procefs  employed  about  metals,  and  con  fills  in 
mixing  mercury  with  them  when  fufiedor  melted,  in  order  to  fit  them 
to  be  extended  on  fome  works,  as  gold ,  or  eife  to  reduce  it  to  a  very 
fiibtil  powder,  bv  evaporating  the  mercury,  No  iron  or  copper  can 
by  any  means  be  amalgamated.  Tfte  reader  may  lee  thele  operation,. 
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1  C  \  trea!5d  anc*  explained  under  their  refpeftive  heads 

Calcination,  Filtration,  Ac.  Ac. 

nni  0  •  n  pj  Chemical  Injlruments. 

m  ruments  ufedin  chemiftry  are  yf  three  feveral  kinds,  viz. 
ctm  r  _ ,  Uements. 

hv  arC/  F\  lrer,.on1.w^°^e  asency  all  the  art  depends,  for  it  is- 

as  in  difti^"  CSf  i  r°C  ie?  are  ^orced  apart,  and  put  into  motion  ; 
whofi-ir1 ■  ’  <J,0,,™t'on»  fiifion  of  metals,  &c.  2.  Water, 

:  •  e  genera  and  well  known  in  c/?ey?rf«/opcrat;.ORS.  3.  Air; 

s  .  on  1  erte  y  chemifts  as  an  universal  diflolvem,  and  as  fuch 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  head.  4.  Earth,  wine-,  is  of  various 
ant,  frequent  ufe  in  tins  art ;  as  in  lutings,  fund- heats,  Ac.  A 

...  II.  Menflruums.  . 

Menstruum,  or  Dissolvent,  ip  chemiflrx,  is  a  boN  which, 
wnen  artificially  applied  to.  another,  divides  it’s  fuhti  ty  fo  that  the 
particles  of  the  foivent  remain  thoroughly  intermixed  with  thofe  of 
the  fijivend. 

It  was  called  a  menftruum,  becaufe  the  chemifts,  in  it’s  applica- 
1  tion  to  the  folvend-,  firft  nfed  a  moderate  fire,  for  a  philofophical 
month,  or  forty  days  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  name  of  mentlrual  foi¬ 
vent,  at  length  barely  a  menftruum.  » 

.  ^.r  !.s  ProPerty  °1  a  menftnniiTi  to  be  equally  ciilfilved,  when 

it  dilfolves  the  folvend ;  but  when  the  folution  is  perf^fted,  it  may 
fometimes  happen  that  the  foivent  and  folvend  ffiall  feparate.  The 
;  dividend  parts,  therefore,  of  the  foivent  muff  infintvtc  themfelves 
among  the  parts  of  the  folvend,  fo  as  to  divide  and  diifolve  the  body. 

I  fence’ it  appears,  that  the  aft  ions  of  menflruums  differ  from  all  mecha- 
reparations,  where  the  inftrumerit,  fuel)  as  aknife,  fword,  or  faw, 
while  it  divides,  is  not  itfelf  divided,  but  remains  almolt  entire.  But 
thefe  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the  fingle  particles  of  a  men¬ 
ftruum  aft  like  mechanical  inftrumerits;  by  the  properties  of  their 
own  proper  fize,  figure,  hardnefs,  and  gravity.  Every  menftruum, 
while  it  dilfolves,  rieceffarily  divided  into  invifible  particles,  and 
mult  therefore  be  fluid  in  the  aftion  ;  and  when  the  dilfolution  is 
completed,  the  foivent  and  folvend  niuit  become  one  fluid. 

1  Cuffom  has  given  the  name  of  menflruums  to  many  bodies  of  a 

hard  and  confident  nature,  though  in  that  Rate  they  cannot  aft  as 
folvents  ;  and  hence  the  chemifts  have  divided  menflruums  into  folid 
and  fluid. 

Dry  or  folid  menflruums  may  be  again  divided  into  five  daffes, 
which,  according  to  Boerhaave,  are  as  follow ■:  1.  The  fix  metals, 
gold,  lead,  fllver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin,  which  aft  upon  one  another 
after  being  infufed  in  the  fire,  and  may  be  intimately  mixed,  fo  as  to 
make  an  apparently  homogeneous  mafs,  every  particle  of  which  holds 
the  fame  proportion  of  a  different  metal  as  the  whole  ;  for  if  ten 
ounces  of  fllver  be  thus  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  a  grain  of 
this  mafs  be  given  to  an  alfay-malter,  he  will  difeover  that  it  con¬ 
tains  one  eleventh  part  gold,  and  ten  parts  fllver.  2.  The  femi- 
metals,  as  antimony,  bifmuth,  cinnabar,  marcafites,  and  zinc, 
when  melted,  mix  with  pne  another,  or  with  metals  ;  but 
j  when  thus  mixed,  they  are  no  longer  malleable,  but  may  ealily  be  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  3.  The  dry  falts,  as  alum,  borax,  ni-re,  fal-am- 
moniac,  lea-falt,  vitriol,  fixed  alkali,  and  mercury  fublimate,  which 
may  be  fiibtilly  divided  by  fire,  and  intimately  mix  with  one  an¬ 
other,  with  metals,  femi-mptals,  and  other  things.  4,  Hard  foffile 
fqlphureous  bodies,  as  fulphur  vivum,  common  brimftone,  arfenic, 
.orpimpnf,  and  cobalt.  5.  The  foffile  bodies,  called  by  refiners,  ce¬ 
ment?,  which  conlift  of  falts,  fulphur,  and  brick,  reduced  to  dry 
powders,  and  ftrewed  betwixt  plates  of  metals,  in  order  to  raife  their 
colour,  or  feparate  one  metal  from  another, 
i  Some  menftruums  being  left  to  themfelves,  after  folution  concrete 

into  a  hard  mafs,  which,  though  compounded,  appears  of  an  uniform 
fmiple  nature.  In  this  manner,  if  melted  lead  be  mixed  with  tin, 
they  unite  as  water  with  water,  or  mercury  with'  mercury.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  in  all  the  metals,  and  in  fome  of  the  femi-metals. 
Thus  il  a  fcruple  of  regulus  of  antimony  be  added  to  a  pound  of 
melted  tin,  the  mafs  when  cold  will  appear  uniform,  but  become  en¬ 
tirely  brittle;  fo  fixed  alkali  unites  with  fand  in  the  fire;  and  ful- 
phur  and  mercury,  by  being  ground  together,  turn  to  a  black  and  dry 
powder,  which  being  fublimed,  produces  an  apparent  fimple  body, 
called  cjnnabar.  Momy  become  an  hard,  and  fometimes  a  dry  body. 
Thus  almoft  all  the  menftruums  of  metals  unite  with  their  refpec- 
tive  metals  into  folid  vitriols :  and  thus  ftrong  diftilled  vinegar, 
when  it  has  diffolved  ffiells,  chalk,  and  ftony  fubftances,  feparates 
from  it’s  water,  and,  together  with  the  body  it  dilfolves,  forms  a  dry 
hard  mafs. 

Numerous  menftruums  have  a  liquid  form  before  they  aft  as  fol¬ 
vents  ;  as  vinegar,  water,  faline,  acid,  alkaline  and  compounded  fpi¬ 
rits,  alkaline  oils  per  deliquiuin,  Ac.  Some  menftruums  become  li¬ 
quid  after  the  folution,  and  continue  fo  with  the  foivent.  Thus  in 
the  dilfolution  of  five  of  the  metals  with  fimple  mercury  a  foft  pafte 
is  produced,  which  may  indefinitely  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of 
more  mercury  ;  but  there  is  fcarrely  any  known  method  off  reftoring 
this  amalgama  to  it’s  folidity.  All  the  liquid  menflruums,  after  hav¬ 
ing  diffqlved  metals  in  a  large  proportion,  cannot  cafily  be  dried; 
whene’e  many  have,  imagined  thele  folutions  to  be  fixed  metallic  oils, 
and  in  vain  fought  fecrets  in  them. 

It  is  now  eafy  to  obferve,  that  many  menftruums  unite  bodies  as 
well. as  feparate  them  ;  for  frequently  after  the  dilfolution  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  menftruum  presently  join  with  thofe  of  the  folyent,  and 
produce  a  new  compound,  often  very  different  from  the  nature  of 
the  Ample  refolved  body.  The  parts  however  of  the  folvpnt,  after 
it’s  concretion,  no  longer  touch  one  another,  but  are  feparated  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  particles  of  the  matter  diffolved  ;  and  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  before  conftituted  the  folvend  are  feparated  bytheinter- 
pofition  of  the  particles  of  the  foivent.  Hence  it  is  plaiq  that  the 
„ar(s  of  the  menftruums  apply  themfelves  to  the  parts  of  the  folvend ; 
and  certain  caufe  1$  here  required  to  make  the  particles  of  the 
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folvent  fly  from  one  another,  and  approach  the  particles  of  the  fol- 
vend,  rather  than  remain  in  their  former  fit  nation*  The  like  caule 
feems  to  be  required  to  make  the  particles  of  the  folvend,  now  fepa- 
rated,  remain  united  with  the  parts  of  the  menftruum,  rather  than 
fuffer  the  diflolving  and  diflol.ved  particles  to  unite  by  their  natural 
affinity  into  homogeneous  bodies.  This  caufe  muft  be  fought  in  the 
folvend  as  well  as  in  the  folvent,  for  the  action  is  reciprocal.  Thus 
while  a^ua  regia  diffolves  thrice  it’s  weight  of  gold  into  a  yellovv  li¬ 
quor,  the  particles  of  gold  are  united  with  the  aqua  regia,  and  re¬ 
main  fufpended  in  it,  though,  gold  be  eighteen  times  heavier  than 
aqua  regia.  Whence  there  mud  be  a  mutual  correfpondipg  power 
between  the  particles  of  the  gold  and  the  aqua  regitr,  whereby  they  aft 
upon,  embrace  and  detain  each  other,  olherwife  the  particles  of  gold 
would  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  faline  particles  reft  upon  them,  and 
the  water  float  over  both.  If  we  Were  to  deduce  the  caufe  from 
limilitude  of  fubftance,  the  affion  of  diffolution  feems  to  be  per- 
formed  by  a  certain  power  of  the  parts  of  the  menftruum  to  attract 
the  dilfolved  parts  rather  than  to  repel  them  f  and  is  not  a  mechani¬ 
cal  action,  or  unfriendly  commotion,  but  rather  an  append  of  union. 
Thus,  in  a  violent  folution,  the  agitation,  heat,  biffing,  and  tumult 
ceafe  when  all  the  parts  of  the  folvend  have  united  with  thofe  of  the 
folvent,  as  appears  in  throwinga  piece  of  iron  into  weak  aqua  fortis. 

The  whole  folvent  never  a£ts  at  once  on  the  whole  folvend,  only 
thofe  particles  xrf  the  folvent  which  touch  fotne  others  of  the  folvsnd 
ad  firft;  and  thefe  being  feparated,  frefh  particles  ofthe  menftruum 
apply  themfelves  to  others  of  the  folvend  :  therefore  part  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum  a£ts  upon  that  part  of  the  body  which  it  (trikes  offand  fepa- 
rates ;  but  the  conflift  made  in  this  reparation  excites  a  greater  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  menftruum,  by  which  means  other  parts  of  the  menftru- 
um  are  agitated  and  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  folvend. 

Fire  excites,  promotes,  and  increafes  the  aaton  of  menftruums; 
for  in  extreme  cold  folutions  are  either  not  made  or  made  but  {low¬ 
ly,  but  they  are  foon  performed  by  the  affiftance  of  heat:  f'ome 
menftruums  require  a  ftrong  heat,  as  mercury,  before  it  will  diflolve 
metals:  fotne  a  (mailer;  thus  fal  ammoniac,  fea- fait,  and  fait  of 
tartar,  eafily  diflolve  in  water :  fome  menftruums  aft  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  heat,  but  lofe  their  diffiolving  power,  or  even  acquire  a  power 
of  coagulating,  by  a  ftronger ;  thus  warm  water  diflolves  the  white 
of  eggs,  w  hich  boiling  water  coagulates.  This  effeft  oF  tire  feems 
to  be  produced,  I.  By  impelling,  moving,  and  agitating  the  men- 
itruum  in  the  manner  of  a  mere  mechanical  motion.  2.  By  it’s 
general  power  of  expanding  the  fubftance  of  all  bodies.  3*  fe_ 
parating  the  parts  f,o  as  to  let  them  farther  afunder.  In  molt  cafes 
the  heat  is  increafed  during  the  folution,  and  even  the  aftion  of 
thofe  menftruums  is.  augmented  by  heat,  which  generate  a  great 
degree  of  cold  in  the  folution  ;  thus  fal  ammoniac  diffiolves  fooneftin 
warm  water. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  tor  the  aftion  of  menftruums,  from 
the  acids  wherewith  they  are  impregnated,  which  are  found  to  be 
endued  with  a  ftrong  attraftive  force,  wherein  their  adivity  coufifts. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  introduce  in  this  place  fome  ufdul  obfer- 
vations  concerning  the  nature  and  properties  of 

Acids. 

Acids  have  the  property  of  turning  all  the  blue  and  violet  colours 
of  vegetables  red,  which  diftinguifbes  them  from  all  other  falts. 

The  form,  under  which  acids  moft  commonly  appear,  is  that  of  a 
tranfparent  liquor  ;  though  fblidity  is  rather  their  natural  ftate. 
This  is  owing  to  their  affinity  with  water;  which  is  fo  great,  that, 
when  they  contain  but  juft  as  much  of  it  as  is  neceifary  to^conftitute 
them  falts,  and  confequently  have  a  folid  form,  they  rapidly  unite 
with  that  fluid  the  moment  they  come  into  contact  with  it:  and,  as 
the  air  is  always  loaded  with  moifture  and  aqueous  vapours,  it’s 
contact  alone  is  fufficient  to  liquify  acid  fairs;  becaufe  they  unite 
■with  it’s  humidity,  imbibe  it  greedily,  and  by  that  means  become 
fluid.  We  therefore  fay,  they  attract  the  moifture  of  the  air.  This 
change  of  a  fait  from  a  folid  to  a  fluid  ftate,  by  the  foie  contact  of 
the  air,  is  alfo  called  deliquium;  fo  that  when  a  fait  changes  in  this 
manner  from  a  folid  into  a  fluid  form,  it  is  faid  to  run  per  deliquium. 

Acids  in  general  have  a  great  affinity  with  earths:  that  with  which 
they  moft  readily  unite,  is  that  called  abforbent  earth.  They  feem 
to  exert  no  aftion  at  all  upon  verifiable  earths,  fuch  as  fand,  and 
fome  other  kinds,  at  leaft  while  they  continue  in  their  natural  ftate. 

#  When  an  add  liquor  is  mixed  with  an  abforbent  earth,  for  in- 
ftance  witl^chglk,  thefe  two  fubftances  inftantly  unite  with  fo  much 
impetuofity,  efpecially  if  the  acid  liquor  be  thoroughly  dephlegmated, 
that  a  great  ebullition  is  immediately  produced,  attended  with  con- 
liderable  hiding,  heat,  and  vapours,  which  rife  the  very  inftant  of 
their  conjundtion. 

From  the  combination  of  an  acid  with  an  abforbent  earth,  there 
arifes  a  new  compound,  which  Come  chemijls  have  called  fal  falfurn  ; 
becaufe  the  acid,  by  uniting  with  the  earth,  Iofes  it’s  fourtalte,  and 
acquires  another  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  fea-falt  ufed  in  our 
kitchens  ;  yet  varying  according  to  the  different  forts  of  acids  and 
earths  combined  together.  The  acid  at. the  fame  time  lofes  it’s  pro¬ 
perty  of  turning  vegetable  blues,  and.violet  colours,  red. 

If.  we  inquire  whafis  become  of  it’s  propenlity  to  unite  with  wa¬ 
ter,  we  (hall  find  that  the  earth,  which  of  ftfell  is  not  foluble  in 
water,  hath,  by  it’s  union  with  the  acid,  acquired  a  facility  of  dif- 
folving  therein  ;  fo  that  our  fal  falfum  is  foluble  in  water.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  acid  hath,  by  it’s  union  with  the  earth,  loft  pRrt 
of  the  affinity  it  had  with  water  ;  fa  that,  if  a  fal  falfuiti  be  dried, 
£jid  freed  of  all  fyperfluous.  humidify,  it  will  remain  in  that  dry  fo¬ 
lid  form,  inftead  of  attrafting  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  Tunning 
per  deliquium  x  as  the-  acid  would  do  if  it  were  pure  and  unmixed  with 
earth.  This  general  rule*  however,  admits  of  fome  exceptions; 
and  we  (hall  have  occafion  in  another  place  to  take  notice  of  certain 
combinations  of  acids  with  earths,  which  Hill  continue  to  attrafl  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  as  a  pure  acid. 


Univerfal  or  Vitriolic  Ac  id. 

This  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  in  faft  the  acid  which  is  moft  unu 
verfally  diffufed  through  all  nature,  in  waters,  in  the  afmofphere, 
and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  feldom  pure,  being  almoft 
always  combined  with  fome  other  fubftance.  That  from  which  we 
obtain  it  with  moft  eafe,  and  in  the  greateft  quantity,  is  vitriol,  a 
mineral  which  we  (ball  confider  afterwards:  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  it  is  called  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
known.  See  the  article  Vitriol. 

When  the  vitriolic  acid  contains  hut  little  phlegm,  yet  enough  to 
give  it  a  fluid  form,  it  is  called  oil  of  vitriol.  See  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

If  the  vitriolic,  acid  contain  much  water,  it  is  then  called  Spirit  of 
Vitriol.  When  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  render  it  fluid, 
and  fo  is  in  a  folid  form,  it  is  named  the  Icy  Oil  ^Vitriol.  See 
each  under  it’s,  proper  article. 

Wh,e$  oil  of  vitriol  highly  concentrated  is  mixed  with  water, 
they  rufh  into  union  with  Inch  impetuofity,  that  the  moment  they 
touch  each  other,  there  arifes  a  hiding  noife  like  that  of  red-hot  iron 
plunged  in  cold  water,  together  with  a  very  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  acid  was  concentrated. 

If,  inftead  of  mixing  this  concentrated  atid  with  water,  you  only 
leave  it  expofed  to  the  air  for  fome  time,  it  attrafis  and  imbibes  the 
moifture.  Both  it’s  bulk  and  it's  weight  are  increafed  by  this  accef- 
iion  :  and  if  it  be  under  an  icy  form,  that  is,  if  it  be  concreted, 
the  phlegm'  thus  acquired  will  foon  refolve  it  into  a  fluid. 

The  addition  of  water  renders  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  indeed  all 
other  acids,  weaker  in  one  fenfe;1  that  is,  they  leave  on  the  tongue 
a  much  fainter  tafte  of  acidity,  and  are  lefs  a&ive  in  the  folution  of 
fome  particular  bodies  ;  but  occafions  no  change  in  the  ftrength  of 
their  affinities;  it  even,  in  fome  cafes,  enables,  them  to  diffiolve 
feveral  fubftances,  which,  when  well  dephlegmated,  they  are  incapa* 
ble  of  attacking.  . 

The  vitriolic  acid,  combined  to  the  point  of  fat  u  rati  on  with  a 
particular  abforbent  earth,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  well 
known,  forms  a  neutral  fait  that  cryftallizes.  This  fait  ix  called' 
alum,  and  the  figure  of  it’s  cryftals  is  that  of  an  octahedron  or  folid 
of  eight  fides.  See  the  article  Alum. 

The  vitriolic  acid  combined  with  certain  earths,  forms  a  kind  of 
neutral  fait  called  felenites,  which  cryftallizes  in  different  forms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  it’s  earth.  There  are  numberlefs  fprings  of 
water  impregnated  with  diffolved  felenites  ;  but  when  once  this  fait 
is  crystallized,  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  diffiolve  it  in  Water  a  fecond 
time.  See  the  article  Selenites. 

If  an  alkali  be  prefented  to  the  felenites,  or  to  alum,  thefe  falts 
will  be  thereby  decompofed  ;  that  is,  the  acid  wifi  quit  the  earths, 
and  join  the  alkali,  with  which  it  hath  a  greater  affinity:  And,' 
from  this  conjunction  of  the  vitriolic  acid  .with  a  fixed  alkali,  there 
refults  another  fort  of  neutral  fait,  which  is  called  arcanum  ditplica - 
turn,  fal  de  duobus,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  becaufe  one  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  moft  in  ufe  is  called  fait  of  tartar.  See  Salt  of  Tartar. 

The  vitriolic  acid  is  capable  of  uniting  with  the  phlogifton,  or 
rather  it  has  a  greater  affinity  with  it  than  with  any  other  body: 
whence  it  follows  thatsall  compounds,  of  which  it  makes  a  part, 
may  be  decompofed  by  means  of  the  phlogifton. 

From,  the  conjunflion..  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  phlogifton, 
arifes  a  compound  called  mineral  fulphur ;  becaufe  it  is  found  per* 
fe^tly  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  alfo  called  fulphur 
vivum,  or  limply,  fulphur.  See  the  article  Sulphur.  ,s 

Nitrous  Ac  ivy 

Isa  particular  kind  of  acid,  which,  combined  with- an  alkaline 
fait,  forms  a  body  called  nitre.  See  the  article  Nitre. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  what  conftitutes  the  difference  between 
the  nitrous  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  regard  to  the  conftituent 
principles  of  each.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  nitrous 
acid  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid  combined  with  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  phlogifton  by  the  means  of  putrefaction.  If  this  be  faft,  the 
phlogifton  muft  be  united  with  the  univerfal  acid  in  another  manner 
than  it  is  in  fulphur,  and  in  it’s  volatile  fpirit ;  for  the  nitrous  acid 
differs  from  them  both  in  it’s  properties.  What  increafes  the  pro-; 
bability  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is  found  only  in 
earths  and  {tones  which  have  been  impregnated  with  matters  fubjeffc 
to  putrefaClion,  and  which  therefore  muft  contain  the  phlogifton j 
for  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  all  fubftances  fufceptible  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  really  contain  the  phlogifton. 

The  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  certain  abforbent  earths,  fuch 
as  chalk,  marble,  boles,  forms  neutral  falts  which  do  not  cryftallize ; 
and  which,  after  being  dried,  run  in  the  air  per  deliquium. 

All  thofe  neutral  falts,  which  conftft  of  the  nitrous  acid,  joined 
to  an  earth,  may  be  decompofed  by  a  fixed  alkali,  with  which  the 
acid  unites,  and  deferts  the  earth  ;  and  from  this  union  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  with  a  fixed  alltali,. refults  a  new  neutral  fait,  which  is 
called  nitre,  or  falt-petre.  See  the  article  Nitre. 

The  nitrous  acid  hath  not  fo  great  an  affinity  with  earths  and  al¬ 
kalies,  as  the  vitriolic  acid  hath  with  the  fame  fubftances  :  whence 
it  follows,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  decompofes  all  neutral  falts  arifing 
from  a  combination  of$henitrous  acid  with  an  earth  or  an  alkali.  The 
vitriolic  acid  expels  the  nitrous  acid,  unites  with  the  fubftance 
which  ferved  it  for  a  bafis,  and  forms  therewith  a  neutral  fait,  which' 
is  either  an  alum,  a  felenites,  or  a  vitriolated  tartar,  accoiding  to 
the  nature  of  that  bafts. 

The  nitrous  acid,  .when  thus  feparated  from  it’s  bafis  by  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  is  named  fpirit  of  nitre,,  or  aqua  fortis.  If  it  bede- 
phlcgmated,  or  contain  but  little  fuperfluous  water,  it  exhales  in 
reddifh  vapours,;  thefe  vapours,  being  condenfed  and  collected,  form 
a  liquor  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  that  tncelfantly  emits  vapours  of  tha 
fame  colour,  and  of  a  pungent  difagrceable  fmell.  Thele  chara&ers' 
have  procured  it  the  names  of  frnoking  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  yellow 
aqua  fortis.  This  property  in  the  nitrous  acid,  of  exhaling  in  va¬ 
pours, 
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pours,  (hews  it  to  be  !efs  fixed  than  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  for  the  latter, 
though  ever  fo  thoroughly  dephlegmated,  never  yields  any  vapours, 
nor  has  it  any  fmell.  See  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  Aqua  forth. 


Marine  Ac  ID,  or  the  Acid  of  Sea  Sait. 

This  acid  is  obtained  from  fuch  fea  fait  as  is  ufedin  our  kitchens. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  this  acid  differs  from  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  and  the  nitrous,  with  regard  to  it’s  conftituent  parts.  Several  of 
theableft  chemijls,  fuch  as  Bt-cher  and  Stahl,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
marine  acid  is  no  other  than  the  univerfal  acid,  united  to  a  particular 
principle  which  they  call  a  mercurial  earth  ;  but  it  muft:  be  owned, 
that  the  truth  of  this  opinion  is  fo  far  from  being  proved  by  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  experiments,  that  the  very  exigence  of  fuch  a 
mercurial  earth  is  not  yet  well  eftabiifhed ;  and  therefore,  that  we 
may  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  we  (hall  content  our- 
felves  with  delivering  here  the  properties  which  characterize  the 
acid  in  queftion,  and  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  two 
others  already  confidered. 

When  it  is  combined  with  abforbent  earths,  fuch  as  lime  and 
chalk,  it  forms  a  neutral  fait  that  does  not  cryftallize,  and,  when 
dried,  attra&s  the  morfture  of  the  air.  If  the  abforbent  earth  be  not 
fully  faturated  with  the  marine  acid,  the  fait  thereby  formed  has  the 
properties  of  a  fixed  alkali.  The  marine  acid,  like  the  reft,  hath 
not  fo  great  an  affinity  with  earths,  as  with  fixed  alkalies. 

When  it  is  combined  with  the  latter,  it  forms  a  neutral  fait, 
which  lhoots  into  cubical  cryftals.  This  fait  is  inclined  to  grow 
moift  in  the  air,  and  is  confequently  one  of  thofe  which  water  dif- 
folves  in  equal  quantities,  at  leaft  as  to  fenfe,  whether  it  be  boiling 
tot  or  quite  cold. 

The  affinity  of  this  acid,  with  alkalies  and  abforbent  earths,  is  not 
fo  great  as  that  of  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  with  the  fame  fub- 
jftances :  whence  it  follows,  that,  when  combined  therewith,  it  may 
befeparated  from  them  by  either  of  thofe  acids. 

The  acid  of  fea  fait,  thus  difengaged  from  the  fubftance  which 
ferved  it  for  a  bafts,  is  called  fpirit  of  fait.  See  fpirit  of  Sea-Salt, 

The  acid  of  fearfalt,  like  the  other  two,  feems  to  have  a  greater 
affinity  with  the  phlogifton  than  with  fixed  alkalies.  We  are  led  to 
this  opinion  by  a  very  curious  operation,  which  gives  reafon  to 
think  that  fea- fait  may  be  decompofed  by  the  proper  application  of 
a  fubftance  containing  the  phlogifton. 

i  From  the  marine  acid,  combined  with  a  phlogifton,  refults  a 
kind  of  fulphur,  differing  from  the  common  fort  in  many  refpedfts ; 
But  particularly  in  this  property,  that  it  takes  fire  of  itfelf  upon  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  open  air.  This  combination  is  called  phofpho- 
rus.  See  the  article  Phosphorus. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  union  of  the  acid  of  fea-falt  with 
a  fixed  alkali,  and  of  the  neutral  fait  refulting  from  that  combina¬ 
tion,  it  maybe  concluded  that  this  neutral  fait  is  no  other  than  the 
common  kitchen  fait.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  fixed  alkali, 
which  is  the  natural  bafis  of  the  common  fait  obtained  from  fea. wa¬ 
ter,  is  of  a  fort  fomewhat  different  from  fixed  alkalies  in  general, 
and  hath  certain  properties  peculiar  to  itfelf.  See  the  article 
Natron. 

If  the  acid  of  fea-falt  be  feparated  from  it’s  bafis,  by  means  of  the 
vitriolic  acid,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  when  the  operation  is  finiftied, 
the  fait  we  hqve  been  (peaking  of  muft  be  the  refult.  Glauber,  a 
famous  cbemtfi,  was  the  firft  who  extra&ed  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this 
manner,  examined  the  neutral  fait  refulting  from  this  procefs,  and, 
finding  it  to  have,  fome  fingular  properties,  called  it  his  fal  miracle, 
or  wonderful  fait :  on  this  account  it  is  ftill  called  Glauber’s  fal 
mirabiie ,  or  plainly  Glauber’s  fait.  See  Sal  mirabiie  Glauber i. 

When  the  bafis  of  fea-falt  is  combined  with  the  nitrous  acid  to  the 
point  of  faturation,  there  refults  a  neutral  fait,  or  a  fort  of  nitre, 
differing  from  the  common  nitre ;  firft,  in  that  it  attracts  the  moif- 
tureof  the  air  pretty  ftrongly,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  cryftallize ; 
fecondly,  in  the  figure  of  it’s  cryftals,  which  are  parallelopipeds  ; 
and  this  has  procured  it  the  name  of  quadrangular  nitre. 

Common  fait,  or  the  neutral  fait,  formed  by  combining  the 
.marine  acid  with  this  particular  fort  of  fixed  alkali,  has  a  tafte  well 
known  to  every  body.  The  figure  of  it’s  cryftals  is  exadlly  cubical. 
It  grows  moift  in  the  air,  and,  when  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  burfts 
before  it  melts  into  many  Little  fragments,  with  a  crackling  noife  ; 
which  is  called  the  decrepitation  of  fea-falt. 

That  neutral  fait  mentioned  above,  which  is  formed  by  combining 
.  the  marine  acid  with  a  common  fixed  alkali,  and  called  fal  febrifu- 
gum  Jylvii,  hath  alfo  this  property. 


III.  Vessels  or  Utensils. 

Thefe  are,  furnaces  of  feveral  forms  and  kinds,  alembics  and  {fills ; 
fand-bath,  ingot-mould,  melting-cone,  Hippocrates’s  fleeve,  ce¬ 
ment-pot,  pelican,  retorts,  receivers,  cucurbits,  matraftes,  crucibles, 
coppels,  aludels,  muffle  and  mould. 

Of  Furnaces. 

.  Furnace,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  receptacle  either  of  brick,  iron,  ftone, 
or  clay,  wherein  the  fire,  neceflary  for  the  feveral  operations,  is  con¬ 
tained,  determined,  and  directed. 

The  furnace  confifts  of  feveral  parts  ;  as,  a  place  for  the;veffel  or 
body  to  be  wrought  on  ;  a  hearth,  or  hole  for  the  affles  ;  &  chimney  ; 
a  grate ;  a  door ;  a  dome  ;  and  a  fan,  or  elfe  regifters,  whereby  to 
.let  in  air,  to  increafe  or  abate  the  fire. 

The  perfe£tion  of  a  furnace  confifts  in  it’s  maintaining  a  conftant, 
equable  fire ;  and  this  eafily  tempered,  and  at  an  eafy  expence. 

To  have  the  expence  eafy,  the  whole  a£lion  of  the  fire,  or  fuel, 
muft  be  employed  on  the  fubjeft  that  is  to  undergo  the  operation. 

It  muft  be  equable,  fince  different  degrees  of  fire  have  different 
effects:  fo  that  if  any  given  degree  would  anfwer  any  given  inten¬ 
tion,  an  alteration  of  that  degree  will  prevent  the  intention  from 
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Furnaces  ate  either  fixed  and  immoveable,  called  alhanors,  or 
p  rtable,-  called  catholic.  1.  e.  univerfal,  as  being  proper  for  all 
opinions  where  the  body  to  be  operated  on  is  not  too  large. 

i  he  firft  fpecies  of  athanor,  or  fixed  furnace,  is  fined  to  main- 

EStfSSbS’  *n4fach““  “* '”*«■*  without adtii-- 


The  fecond  is  the  furnace  of  the  balneum  maria,  fit  for  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  more  fubtil  fpirits. 

The  third  is  the  digefting  furnace.  See  the  article  Digestion 

1  he  fourth  is  the  anemias,  or  wind  furnace,  called  alfo  meltina 
furnace,  and  metallic  furnace  ;  ufed  in  the  fulion  of  metals,  mine¬ 
rals,  and  vitrifications. 

It  is  called  wind  furnace,  becaufe  the  air  drives  forcibly  in  to 
blow  up  the  coals.  }  ’ 

Athanor,  or  Tower-Furnace. 

.  This  is  reprefented  in  Plate  133,  fig.  38.  See  Athanor.  ft 
is  thus  conftrncled.  i.  Let  a  final!  fquare  hollow  tower  aaaabe 
formed  of  fuch  Hones,  or  of  bricks  made  of  Stourbridge  clay,  or 
Windfor  loam,  as  may  refill  the  fire  ;  let  the  fides  of  it  be  fix  inches 
tiiiek,  and  forming  a  fquare  cavity  within,  of  ten  inches  on  each 
fidebbbb.  The  height  of  it  is  detenffined,  according  as  it  is  to 
keep  up  the  fire  long,  without  any  addition  of  new  fuel :  five  or  fix 
feet  are  moft  commonly  fufficient.  2.  At  the  bottom  of  this  tower 
make  an  opening  c,  fix  inches  broad,  and  as  many  inches  high  ; 
hang  to  it  an  iron  door,  being  on  every  fide  one  inch  broader  than 
the  opening,  and  fuch  as  may  fhut  it  very  clofe  :  for  which  purpofe 
the  external  edge  of  this  opening  muft  be  excavated  all  round  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  form  a  groove  one  inch  broad,  into 
which  the  edges  of  ibe  door  may  be  received.  3.  At  the  diftance  of 
ten  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  put  a  grate  d,  made  of 
prifmatical  quadrangular  iron  bars,  one  inch  thick,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other:  let  alfo  each  of  thefe  iron 
bars  be  fo  fituated  with  regard  to  the  tower,  that  the  two  oppofite 
acute  edges  of  each  may  look  perpendicularly,  one  downward,  the 
other  upwards,  that,  by  this'  means,  the  allies  may  eafily  fall  into 
the  afh-hole.  4.  Make  above  this  grate  an  opening  circular  at  top 
e,  fix  inches  high,  feven  inches  broad,  that  may,  as  well  as  the  afh- 
hole,  N°  2,  oe  opened  and  Ihut  with  an  iron  door.  5.  Adapt  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  an  iron  cover  f,  exceeding  the  aperture  of  the 
tower  all  around  two  inches,  and  having  a  handle,  wherewith  it 
may  be  eafily  taken  away,  and  put  on  again.  Thus  you  are  to 
make  the  furnace  called  in  Latin  furnus  primarius.  6.  Then  cut 
out  in  any  fide  of  the  tower,  for  inftance  in  the  left,  an  oblong 
fquare  aperture,  going  up  obliquely  towards  the  outfide  gg,  four 
inches  and  a  half  high,  ten  inches  broad,  having  it’s  inward  infe¬ 
rior  edge  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  above  the  grater/;  that 
by  the  intervening  of  this  hole,  the  cavity  of  this  tower  may  com¬ 
municate  with  another  immediately  to  be  deferibed.  7.  Nearly 
over  againft  the  lame  fide  of  the  tower,  make  a  cavity  with  ftones, 
whofe  inferior  part  muft  be  a  hollow  prifm  h,  h,  h,  h ,  fix  inches 
high,  twelve  inches  broad,  ending  at  top  in  a  femi-cylindrical  arch, 
i,  z,  deferibed  by  a  radius  of  fix  inches  ;  that  by  this  means,  the 
height  of  the  whole  cavity  may  be  twelve  inches  in  the  middle.  Let 
this  anterior  cavity  be  totally  open,  though,  when  requifite,  it  is  to 
be  fhut  very  clofe  with  an  iron  plate  k,  k,  whofe  inward  furface  is  to 
be  conftruiled  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prefcribed  for  the  ilitling 
door  of  the  melting- furnace,  and  then  luted  two  inches  thick  within. 
Moreover,  let  there  be,  in  the  middle  of  this  plate,  a  round  hole, 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  let  the  circumference  of  this 
hole  have  an  iron  cylindrical  border  made  to  it,  and  prominent 
within  ;  that  by  means  of  it,  the  lining  of  lute  within  may  be  fup- 
ported,  and  kept  from  falling  down  eafily.  Let  a  notch  one  inch- 
broad,  and  two  inches  deep  be  made  in  the  outward  circuit  of  the 
aperture  of  this  cavity,  to  receive  the  extremity  of  the  plate  that 
Amts' the  aperture.  The  hole  of  this  plate  cither  is  fhut  with  a 
.(topple,  or  ferves  to  pals  the  neck  of  the  retort  through.  Tnis 
plate  likewife  is  faftened  with  two  bolts  n,  n,  to  be  put  horizontally 
with  iron  hooks  0,  0 ,  0,  0,  driven  into  the  wall  near  the  edge  of  the 
aperture,  fo  tfiat  one  bolt  may  fallen  the  upper  part  of  the  plate, 
and  the  other  the  lower.  8.  It  is  moreover  proper,  that  the  fquare 
aperture  g,  g,  through  which  the  fire  enters  from  the  tower  into  the 
Cavity,  hitherto  deferibed,  N°  7,  may  he  fhut  and  opened  at  pieafure 
with  an  iron  flidcr  ,  for  if  tins  is  not  done,  an  excefnve  fire,  em¬ 
ployed  fometimes  by  an  unexperienced  hand,  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
checked.  For  this  purpofe,  let  a  flit  half  an  inch  broad,  and  eleven 
inches  long,  be  left  in  the  wall  that  conftitufes  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity,  N0  7,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  tower  ;  fo  that  it  may  exceed 
the  length  of  the.  fquare  aperture  g,g,  a  (mail  matter  on  every  fide, 
and  reach  before  and  behind  mto  the  hnali  groove,  going  down 
along  the  perpendicular  fides  of  the  faid  aperture  gig,  and  retain 
the  iron  Aider  to  be  put  into  it  to  keep  it  (Lady.  However,  let  this 
iron  Aider  be  lix  inches  thick,  eleven  inches  broad,  and  five  inches 
high;  and  let  a  couple  of  fmall  iron  chains,^,/1,  be  (aitened  on 
each  fide  of  it’s  upper  edge,  wherewith  theffider  may  be  lilted  up 
and  letdown  again.  Therefore  let  a  couple  of  Arong  iron  nails  be 
driven  into  the  contiguous,  wall  of  the  tower,  perpendicularly  over 
thofe  places  in  which  the  faid  fmail  chains  are  fattened  to  the  iron 
Aider,  that  any  of  the  links  of  the  chains  may  be  fufpended  on  them 
at  pieafure.  Moreover,  let  the  upper  edge  of  the  flit  above  de¬ 
feribed  be  intirely  fhut  up  with  ftone?  and  cement,  leaving  only  two 
fmall  holes  through  which  the  fmall  chains  may  be  palled.  On  the 
left  of  this  cavity,  (Nu  7,)  and  at  the  diftance  of  eight  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  let  a  fquare,  q,  q,  q,  q-  chimney  or  funnel  be  ere£bd 
with  bricks,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear,  four  feet  high,  and 
a  fmall  matter  convergent  upwards,  fo  that  the  diameter  of  :t  at  top 
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may  be  three  inches.  This  funnel  mud  be  contrived  to  be  fhut 
clofely  with  an  iron  Aider,  having  an  handle  to  it,  r,  r,  which  Aider 
muft  move  freely  between  a  double  iron  fquare  frame  faftened  in  the 
walls  of  the  funnel,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  hearth  as  (hall  feetn 
convenient  to  any  artificer,  to.  Below  this  chimney  let  a  fquare 
aperture  be  made,  like  the  foregoing  (N0'  6,  g,  g}f  leading  obliquely 
up  to  the  bottom  of  another  cylindrical  cav  ty,  u,  a,  «,  a,  which  is 
eight  inches  deep,  deferibed  by  a  radius  of  fix  inches,  open  at  top, 
and  there  converging  inwardly  into  a  border  one  inch  thick,  and  fix 
lines  broad,  defigned  to  fupport  an  iron  pot,  Likewife,  cut  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  this  cavity,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  it's  mouth,  a 
fegment  two  inches  and  a  halt  deep,  five  inches  broad,  and  (looping 
forward,  v,  v,  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  retort,  n.  To  this  cavity 
(N°  io,)  belongs  an  iron  pot,  tv,  tv,  eleven  inches  broad,  and  about 
nine  inches  deep,  which  mu  ft  be  encompaffed  with  an  iron  ring,  x , 
.v,  one  inch  broad,  and  ('aliened  at  the  diftance  of  one  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  pot.  Let  a  fegment,  y,  be  likewife  cut 
off  the  upper  edge  of  this  pot,  which  fegment  muft  be  four  inches 
and  a  half  deep,  and  five  inches  broad  ;  the  iron  ring  juft  deferibed 
muft  be  bent  all  round  the  edges  of  this  fegment.  12.  Over-againft 
the  aperture  t,  t,  which  communicates  from  the  firft  cavity  (N°  7,) 
into  the  fecond  (N®  10,)  let  another  fuch  aperture,  z,  be  made,  tvvo 
inches  diftant  from  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  cavity  (NQ  10,)  per- 
feftly  like  the  foregoing, g,  t,t,  and  communicating  obliquely  up¬ 
wards  with  a  third  cavity,  1,  I,  1,  1,  like  and  equal  to  the  fecond 

cylindrical  cavity,  u,  u,  u,  u ,  that  the  fire  may  paTs  from  the  latter 

into  the  former.  13.  In  the  hinder  part  of  the  wall  which  makes 
the  aperture  juft  mentioned  z,  let  a  chimney  like  the  foregoing, 
q,  q ,  q,  q,  and  of  the  fame  height  2,  2,  2,  2,  be  erefted,  which 
may  be  (hut  with  a  Aider  like  that,  3.  14.  Finally,  on  the  left  fide 

of  the  third  cavity  let  an  aperture  be  made  in  the  lame  manner,  4, 
and  like  the  foregoing  ones,  g  gt  t  z;  more  remote  however  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  without  a  palfage  at  the  other  extremity, 
and  communicating  only  with  the  cavity  ot  the  third  chimney,  5,  5,5, 
which  muft  be  erefted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  foregoing 

ones,  q,  q,  q,  q,  2,  2,2,  2-  Thus  you  Will  have  a  furnace  very 

proper  for  a  great  many  operations. 

We  are  now  to  fpeak  of  theufe  of  the  athanor  juft  deferibed  ;  and 
chiefly  to  mention  to  what  operations  each  of  it’s  parts  ferve  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  then  how  the  fire  may  and  muft  be  governed  in  it.  1. 
You  muft  put  at  the  upper  arched  door,  e,  of  the  tower  a  femi-cy- 
lindrical  muffle  twelve  inches  long,  which  muft  be  introduced  through 
the  door ;  which  for  this  reafon  muft  be  of  the  fame  height  and 
breadth  as  that  door,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  open  be¬ 
hind,  being  (hut  there  by  the  hinder  part  of  the  athanor,  as  far  as 
which  it  muft  reach.  For  this  purpofe,  a  tile  muft  be  fet  upon  the 
grate,  d,  to  fupport  the  muffle.  Let  alfo  this  muffle  have  fmall 
pieces  cut  out  near  it’s  bafis,  as  common  affay  mufiles.  You  may 
put  under  this  muffle  your  cement  pots,  or  fuch  bodies  as  muft  be 
calcined  with  a  long  and  violent  fire ;  which  can  be  done  without  a 
muffle,  though  not  fo  neatly.  2.  In  the  firft  chamber,  b ,  h ,  h ,  h , 
;,  /,  you  may  make  the  mod  violent  diftillations  with  an  open  fire ; 
for  retorts  or  large  veffels  are  introduced  into  it,  after  you  have  taken 
away  the  door,  k ,  k,  k,  and  are  put  either  upon  the  hearth  itfclf  of 
this  chamber,  or  upon  a  particular  fupport  of  (lone.  But  you  muft 
place  thefe  veffels  in  fuch  manner,  that  their  necks  may  eafily  pafs 
through  the  hole  of  the  door,  when  put  on  again  ;  for  which  purpofe, 
they  chufe  a  fupport  fometimes  higher,  fometimes  lower,  according 
to  the  different  heights  of  the  veffels.  When  afterwards  the  door  is 
put  on  again,  and  fattened  with  both  it’s  bolts,  n,  «,  you  muft  clofe 
with  lute  all  the  chinks  which  lie  open  about  the  neck  of  thevefl'el, 
and  bet  ween  the  edges  of  the  door  and  the  entrance  of  the  chamber. 
Then  you  apply  to  the  neck  of  the  veffel  a  cylindrical  fegment,  ten 
or  more  inches  long  ;  by  means  of  which  the  heat  and  the  boiling 
vapours  coming  forth  are  gradually  diminifhed  ;  left  the  recipient, 
which  is  always  choftn  a  glafs  veffel,  (hould  fplit.  The  recipient, 
which  muft  be  united  with  the  other  orifice  of  the  faid  fegment,  is 
l'upported  either  by  the  pavement,  or  by  a  certain  kind  of  trivet,  the 
conftruftion  of  which  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fet  higher  or  lower  by 
means  of  three  ferews.  3.  In  this  fame  chamber,  inftead  of  dittil- 
lations,  you  may  alfo  make  cementations,  calcination,  &c.  in  which 
cafe  the  round  hole  of  the  iron  plate  may  be  lhut  and  again  opened 
with  a  (topple,  that  one  may  view  the  jnfide,  4.  The  fecond  and 
third  cavities,  «,  u,  it,  u,  1,1,  I,  1,  ferve  chiefly  to  fuch  operations 
as  are  made  in  baths  (or  beds)  of  fand-afhes,  or  filings.  For  inftance, 
you  put  into  each  of  thefe  cavities  a  pot  v,  v,  and  you  flop  with 
thin  lute  or  with  fand,  which  muft  previoufly  be  moiftened,  the  flip 
between  the  iron  ring,  x,  x,  and  the  border  of  the  cavity,  upon 
which  this  ring  refls.  5.  Befides,  you  may  alfo  make  in  thefe  two 
cavities,  diftillations  by  a  reverberating  fire,  as  well  as  in  the  firft: 
only  the  fire  is  lefs  violent  in  thefe,  though  fufficient  to  extraft  aqua 
fortis.  You  then  take  out  the  iron  pot,  v,  v,  and  inyerting  it,  you 
put  it  upon  the  month  of  the  chamber ;  fo  that  the  brim  of  the  pot, 
being  th6  depth  of  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  iron  ring  x, 
wherewith  this  pot  is  furrounded,  may  be  received  within  the  mouth 
of  the  cavity,  and  fo  that  the  fegment  cut  in  the  pot  y  may,  toge. 
therwith  the  fegment  cut  out  from  the  fide  of  the  cavity  v,  v,  form  a 
hole  to  let  the  neck  of  the  veffel  through.  6.  All  the  apparatus 
being  thus  ready,  you  firft  introduce  through  the  top  of  the  tower 
b,  b,  b,  b,  a  few  burning  coals  ;  and  put  upon  them  lomeof  the  un¬ 
kindled  fuel  of  the  fire,  that  the  cavity  of  the  tower  may,  accprding 
as  it  is  thought  neceffary,  be  filled  either  itjtirely  or  only  in  part. 
Then  with  all  fpeed  you  put  upon  it  the  iron  cover/’,  and  ftreWthb 
border  of  this  on  the  outfide  with  fand  or  a(hes,  which  you  prefs 
gently  with  your  hands,;  for  if  you  (hould  negleft  thii  .point;  all  the 
fuel  contairyed  in  the  tower  would  be  kindled,  and  may  endanger 
letting  the  hotife  on  fire. 

The  fire  may  be  made  very  ftrong  in  the  firft  chamber  k ,  h,  h,  h, 
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when  the  door  of  the  a(h-hole  c,  and  the  funnel  q,  q,  q,  qt  of 
the  chamber  is  quite  open,  and  when  the  iron  Aider,  fufpended  with 
chains  6,  />,  p,  does  not  hinder  the  fire  from  patting  lreely  from  the 
tower  into  this  cavity.;  But  the  clofer  the  funnel  is  (hut,  together 
with  the  door  of  the  afh-hole,  the  more  the  violence  of  the  heat  di- 
minilhes :  and  this  will  be  foon  effefted,  if  the  iron  Aider  fufpended 
with  chains  is  let  down  in  part for  the  fuel  contained  in  the  tower 
burns  at  leaft  as  high  as  the  fpace  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  iron 
Aider  and  the  grate  d \  Obferve  befides,  in  th(>fe  opera tiors  where¬ 
in  the  round  hole  of  the  door  is  flopped  with  a  plug,  that  when  the 
ftrongeft  f\re  is  required,  this  hole  muft  not  be  kept  long  open  ;  be- 
caufe  the  air  rulhing  violently  through  it,  foon  cools  the  bodies  put 
into  the  cavity.  The  operations  above  mentioned  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fecond  and  third  chamber,  in,  arid  at  the  fame  time, 
and  with  the  fame  fire,  as  they  are  in  the  firft  chamber;  for  the  fire 
penetrates  from  the  firft  cavity  into  the  fecond,  and  increafes  when 
the  funnel  2,  2,  2,  2,  erefted  on  it  is  opened;  but  before  you  do 
this,  the  funnel  of  the  firft  cavity  muft  be  fhut  as  much  as  that  of 
the  fecond  is  opened.  By  the  fame  means,  you  may  hinder  the  fire, 
which  ferves  for  the  operations  made  in  the  two  firft  cavities,  frotn 
going  out  through  the  funnel?,  and  you  force  it  out,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  through  the  third  cavity  and  through  it’s  funnel  5,  5,  5,  that 
it  may  alfo  aft  upon  the  bodies  placed  in  that  cavity.  For  the  more 
the  funnel  erefted  upon  the  third  cavity  is  open,  the  more  one,  or 
even  both  funnels  of  the  other  two  cavities  mutt  be  clofed  :  thence 
it  is  plain,  that  you  cannot  kindle  the  ftrongeft  fire  in  the  third  ca. 
vity,  unlels  there  be  one  equally  ftrong  in  the  other  two  ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  heat  in  the  third  cavity  may  be  rendered  lcfs4 
by  clofing  it’s  funnel ;  though  it  be  violent  in  the  others.  The  fame 
is  true  of  the  fecon.l  cavity,  with  regard  to  the  firft.  Finally,  yoq 
cannot  make  the  ftrongeft  fire  under  the  muffle  placed1  within  the 
upper  door  e  of  the  tower,  unlefs  you  have  an  equal  fire  in  the  firft 
cavity,  which  (ire  may  confequentiy  be  increafed,  by  (hutting  the 
door  quite  againft  the  muffle  c,  and  diminifhed  by  opening  it ;  there 
being  mean-while  an  equal  heat  in  the  firft  chamber,  and  in  the 
following  ones. 

Bellows  or  Blajl  FURNACE. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  furnaces  ufed  in  cojnage  for  tb$ 
fufion  of  metals.  It  confifts  of  a  flat  hearth  ar  bottom,  into  which 
the  air  may  be  admitted  by  a  hole  contrived  therein. 

On  a  level  with  the  hearth  is  a  fecond  aperture,  which  gives  paf- 
fage  to  the  pipe  of  the  bellows,  from  which  the  furnace  is  denomi¬ 
nated  :  about  a  foot  over  this  is  a  moveable  grate,  which  may  be 
taken  off,  and  put  on,  at  pleafure ;  laftty,  over  this  is  the  place 
where  the  crucible  is  fet,  which  is  fquare,  and  made  of  the  famd 
earth  with  the  crucible,  of  breadth  fufficient  to  bear  a  range  of 
coals  around  the  crucible.  To  mdt  a  metal  in  this  furnace,  they  lay 
a  little  plate  of  forged  iron  over  the  grate,  and  on  this  they  fet  the 
crucible,  which  is  likewife  covered  with  iron  or  earthen  lid  £ 
then  they  fill  the  furnace  with  charcoal,  and  when  it  is  well  lighted, 
and  the  crucible  fufticiently  hot,  they  ftop  the  vent-hole :  laftly, 
throwing  on  freth  coals,  they  ftop  the  furnace  with  an  iron  lid; 
thus  continuing  tp  work  the  bellows,  and  fupply  fre(h  fuel,  till  the 
metal  be  in  fufion.  Thefe  bellows  (hould  be  double,  like  thofe 
ufed  by  the  fmiths,  that  the  blaft  may  be  continual ;  through  no  heat 
can  be  produced  by  this  means,  to  exceed  that  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  good  wind  furnace.  The  principal  ufe  of  bellows  is  to 
excite  a  great  heat  in  a  little  time. 

Dr.  Lewjs,  in  his  ingenious  contrivance  of  portable  furnaces, 
propofes  to  fit  up  a  black  leaden  crpcible  or  pot  for  a  blaft  furnace, 
in  which  no  other  aperture  is  required  tjian  a  round  one  in  the  fide, 
through  which  the  nofe  of  the  bellows  pattes  ;  and  the  fuel  is  to  be 
thrown  in  at  the  top.  The  pot  chofen  for  this  purpofe  (hould  be  of 
the  largeft  fize;  and  if  a  cover  or  dome,  or  an  additional  part  for 
enlarging  it*s  capacity  be  wanted,  another  pot,  with  a  pprtion  of 
it’s  lower  narrow  part  fawed  off,  makes  a  very  convenient  one.  A 
round  plate  or  flip,  fawed  from  the  folid  part  of  the  bottom,  ferves 
very  commodioufly  both  fora  grate  and  for  a  fupport  to  the  cruci¬ 
ble;  eight  or  nine  holes,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  indiame,* 
ter,  are  bored  round  the  outer  part  of  the  plate,  for  the  tranfmiflion 
of  the  air  forced  in  by  the  bellows,  which  holes  are  made  to  widen 
downwards,  to  prevent  their  being  choaked  up  by  pieces  of  the  fuel. 
Four  or  five  fmall  crucibles  may  be  placed  together  on  the  middle  of 
this  plate.  See  Plate  133,  Jig.  39.  The  bellows  which  Dr.  Lewis 
chiefly  employed  is  the  organ  bellows,  fo  conftrufted,  that  the  up¬ 
per  board,  inftead  of  rifing  obliquely  on  hinges  at  one  fide,  riles 
equally  on  all  Tides,  and  continues  always  horizontal.  The  leather 
ot  this  kind  of  bellow  ?  is  more  flexible  than  that  of  the  common 
ones,  and  does  not,  like  them,  refill  unequally  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  extenfion  of  the  folds.  The  board  is  prefled  dourn, 
and  the  air  forced  out  by  a  w'eight  on  the  top,  which  weight,  afting 
always  perpendicularly,  has  always  an  equal  power,  and  the  air  is 
driven  out  in  one  unvaried  current. 

A  number  ot  bellows  being  incommodious,  Dr.  Levyis  has  con¬ 
trived  to  multiply  the  dreams  of  air  with  one  bellows.  The  pot, 
which  ferves  as  a  furnace  for  this  purpofe,  has  a  number  of  holes 
bored  at  fmall  diftances,  in  fpiral  lines  all  over  it,  from  the  bottom 
up  to  fuch  height  as  the  ^uel  is  defigned  to  reach  to.  The  crucible 
is  placed  on  a  proper  fupport,  in  the  bottom  ;  ^nd  the  holes  are  ob¬ 
liquely  direfted  towards  the  crucible,  fo  that  the  impelled  heat  plays 
in  a  kind' of  fpiral  upon  it’s  furface:  the  pot,  which  ferves  for  the 
blaft  furnace,  already  deferibed,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  top,  receives 
this  perforated  pot  (b  far,  that  all  it’s  holes  are  within  the  cavity, 
which  cavity  has  np  other  outlet  than  the  round  aperture  for  the  bel¬ 
lows  ;  and,  therefore,  the  air,  thus  blowm  in,  will  diftribtite  it  left 
through  rfje  perforations  of  the  inner  pot.  See  fig.  40.  C  reprefents 
the  furnace,  D  a  tranfverfe  of  it,  and  E  is  it’s  cover,  being  an  iron 
plate  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  and  a,handle.  By  means  ot 
. .  ’’  '  ‘  rhii 
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this  contrivance,  the  crucible  is  expeditioufly  heated,  and  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fuel,  to  an  iutenfe  degree ;  and  yet  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  fuel  have  no  great  heat,  fo  that  the  operator  may  ap¬ 
proach  the  apparatus  without  inconvenience.  . 

Lamp  Furnace, 

Is  a  kind  of  athanor,  in  which  the  heat  is  produced  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  introduced  within  it.  This  furnace 
has  evidently  no  occalion  for  an  afh-hole,  a  grate,  or  a  fire-place. 

It  has  only  one  opening  below,  through  which  the  lamp  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  a  kind  of  fmall  chimney  made  in  it’s  upper  and  lateral 
part,  for  circulation  of  air,  to  keep  up  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and 
to  rive  vent  to  the  fmoke.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  is  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  diflillations,  which  require  little  heat.  It  may  be  eafily 
furnifhed  with  a  water-bath,  or  land-bath;  and  it  is  particularly 
ufeful  for  digeflions.  Dr.  Lewis  observes,  that  in  the  common 
lamp-furnaces,  the  lamps  require  frequent  fluffing,  and  fmoke 
much  ;  and  the  foot,  accumulated  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  placed 
over  them,  is  apt,  at  times,  to  fall  down,  and  put  out  the  flame. 
Theft  inconveniences  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  remedied  b,y  the 
following  conflru&ion. 

The  lamp  confifts  of  a  brafs  pipe,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  inferted  at  one  end  into  the  refer- 
voir  of  the  oil,  and  turned  up  at  the  other  to  an  elbow,  like  the 
bole  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  the  aperture  of  which  is  extended  to,  the 
width  of  near  two  inches^  On  this  aperture  is  fitted  a  round  plate, 
having  five,  fix,  or  feven  fmall  holes,  at  equal  diflances,  round  it’s 
outer  part,  into  which  are  inferted  as  many  pipes  about  an  inch 
long:  into  thefe  pipes  are  drawn  threads  of  cotton,  all  together  not 
exceeding  what  in  tthe  cpmmon  lamps  form  one  wick  ;  by  this  di- 
vifion  of  the  wick/the  flame  expofes  a  larger  furface  to  the  adton 
of  the  air,  the  fuliginous  matter  is  confumed  and  carried  ofl,  qnd 

the  lamp  burns  clear  and  vivid. 

The  reifervoir  is  a  cylindric  veflel,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide, 
pofed  of  three  parts,  with  a  cover  on  the  top.  T  he  middle  partition 
communicates,  by  the  lateral  pipe,  with  the  wicks  ;  apd  has  an  up¬ 
right  open  pipe  foldered  into  it’s  bottom,  whofe  top  reaches  a?  high 
as  the  level  of  the  wicks;  fo  that  when  this  part  is  charged  with 
oil,  till  the  oil  rites  up  to  the  wicks  in  tlte  other  end  of  the  lamp, 
any  further  addition  of  oil  will  run  down  through  the  upright  pipe 
into  the  lower  divifion  of  the  refervoir..  The  upper  cfiyilion  is  de¬ 
fined  for  fupplyingoil  to  the  middle  one ;  and,  for  that  purpo  e,  is 
furnifhed  with  a  cock  in  the  bottom,  which  is  turned  more  01  e  s, 
by  a  key  on  the  outfide,  that  the  oil  may  drqp  fad  enough  to  mpply 
the  confumption,  or  rather  fafter,  for  the  overplus  is  of  no  tncom 
venience,  being  carried  off  by  the  upright  pipe  ;  fo  that  the  oil  is 
always,  by  this  means,  kept  exactly  at  the  lame  height  in  the  lamp. 
For  common  ufes,  the  middle  divifion  alone  may  be  made  to  iuflice ; 
for,  on  account  of  it’«s  width,  the  finking  of  the  oil  will  not  be  con- 
fiderabie  in  feveral  hours  burning.  In  either  cafe,  however,  it  is 
expedient  to  renew  the  wicks  every  two  or  three  days  ;  oftener  or 
feldomer,  according  as  the  oil  is  more  or  left  foul ;  lor  it  s  impure 
matter,  gradually  left  in  the  wicks,  occafions  the  flame  to  become 
more  and  more  dull.  For  the  more  convenient  renewing  of  them, 
there  (hould  be  two  of  the  perforated  plates  ;  that,  when  one  is  re¬ 
moved,  another,  with  vyifks  fitted  to  it,  may  be  ready  to  fupply  it  s 

place 

f  One  of  the  black  lead- pots,  deferibed  under  the  article  portable 
Furnaces,  makes  a  proper  furnace  for  the  lamp.  A  pot  of  this 
jtipd  requires  no  other  aperture  than  pne  in  the  bottom  for  admitting 
air,  and  one  in  the  fide  for  the  iutrcduaion  of  the  elbow  of  the 
lamp.  The  Hopper  of  flip  fide  aperture  confifts  of  two  pieces,  that 
jt  mav  be  conveniently  put  in  after  the  lamp  is  introduced  ;  and  it 
has  a'rptmd  hole  at  ifs  bottom  fitting  the  pipe  of  the  lamp,  By 
yhefe  means,  the  furnace  being  fet  pn  a  trivet  or  open  foot,  the  air 
enters  only  underneath,  anti  fpreads  equally  all  roqnd,  without 
coming  in  dreams  ;  whence  the  flame,  burns  fteady.  1  he  neat 
fhould  not  be  rqifed  higher  than  about  the  450fh  degree  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer,  wlfich  degree  of  heat  is  fomewhat  more  than 
fufficier.t  for  keeping  tin  in  perfect  fpfion.  bee  Plat?  133.  Jig-  41  • 
'Over  the  lamp  furnace,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  there  is  ;>  broad 

pan,  which  is  employed  as  a  water-bath,  and  contains  a  pngnec  e 

matrafs  or  fiolt-head  ;  a  more  commpdjous  veflel  of  the  fatpe  kind, 
pom  pofed  of  a  glafs  receiver,  with  a  long  PTe,  ,n/er*e.?  “  S 

mouth  ;  and  a  cucurbit,  or  body  with  a  glafs  head,  for  diflillat  on. 

D'tfchnaftical  FurNACE,  or  AffayOven.  ■ 

See  an  ample  delcription  of  it  under  the  article  Assay,  p.  230. 

Portable  Furnaces, 

'  Are  thofe,  which,  with  regard  to  thejr  lize,  and  the  facility  and 
moderate  charge  of  their  conftru&ion,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  ex¬ 
perimental  inquiries.  Under  this  head  we  iha  l  give  an  account  of 
Dr.  Lewis’s  ingenious  contrivance  in  the  conftrtfftion  of  fuclUur- 
naces.  Fpr  this  purpofthe  makes  ufe  of  two  fllack  lead  crucibles, 
of  the  fize  marked  60,  the  dimenfions  of  which  are  about  twelve 
inches  high  in'  the  infrde,'  near  eight  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
about  the^ middle'' of  their  height  fix  and  a  half.  Each  crucible  has 
it’s  mouth  ground  fmooth  and  flat,  Upon  a  Hone,  wi  1  a  1  .  •  , 

and  a  ror.nl  hoV  fawed  in  it’s  bottom  with  the  commop  compafs 
few  of  th'e*ca|penfers;  fn  the  fide,  a  little  above  the  bottom,  an¬ 
other  round* hole  is  made,'  and  oppofite  to  this  a  fqua.e  one  above 
which  is  rut  a  larger  'fquare  one.  See  Plate  I 33*  M'  f  *  . 

♦he  apertures  are  fitted  with  Hoppers,  cut  out  of  l^es  ^  b  okea 
«  crucibles  ;  the  iqbare  apertures  arc  made  a  little  narrower-, nternafly 
San  externally,  Wtf  of  their Tides,  fo  that  the  floppers,  whole 
outward  furface  is  even  with  that  of  the  outfide  of  me  pot,  can  n  >- 
ther  be  pufhed  inwards,  nor  fall  our,  when  the  pot  Hands  on  either 
end.  The  round  Hoppers  are  made  to  fit  clofe,  by  grinding  them 


info  the  apertures  ;  and  they  are  taken  out  with  a  kind  of  fork,  the 
points  of  which  are  introduced  into  two  fmall  holes  in  each  Hopper, 
and  at  the  fame  d.flance  from  one  another  in  all  of  them.  The  grate 
or  this  furnace  confifts  of  an  iron  ring,  with  crofs  bars  fixed  in  it. 

1' ,42’  Three  of  thefe  grates,  of  different  widths,  are  re¬ 
quired  for  different  lifts  ;  one  of  which  is  made  to  reft  againft  the 
converging  (ides  of  the  pot,  in  the  lower  narrow  part,  juft  above  the 
loivermoft  fquare  hole ;  another  fo  large  that  it  may  enter  no  farther 
than  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  nppermoft  hole :  and  the  third,  of  the 
fame  width  with  the  outfide  of  the  mouth  of  the  crucible..  The 
lower  and  middle  grates  are  fupported  either  by  grooves  round  the 
pot, 'or  by  pins  in  their  circumference,  refting  on  notches  within  the 
pot.  A  grate  might  he  made  for  thefe  furnaces  of  four  or  five  iron 
rings,  placed  within  one  another,  each  of  which  fhould  be  Furnifhed 
with  three  pins  at  equal  diftances,  projecting  from  it’s  circumfer¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  pins  of  the  inner  ring  fhould  be  contrived  to  drop 
down  into  correfponding  notches  made  in  the  next,  and  the  pins  of 
the  fecond  rings  into  notches  in  the  third:  the  notches  being  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpaces  between  every  two  pins.  A  grate  of  this 
kind,  being  compofed  of  moveable  parts,  may  be  enlarged  or  dimi* 
niflied  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  fit  furnaces  of  different  widths,  by  ad¬ 
ding  or  removing  a  ring  on  the  outfide. 

In  order  to  render  the  furnaces  fufticiently  durable,  they  are  bound 
round  in  three  or  four  different  parts,  with  eopper-wire,  about  the 
fize  of  a  crow-quill,  and  made  pliable  by  heating  it  on  live  coals, 
fo  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  doors  or  holes  ;  or  they  may  be  fur- 
rotmded  by  iron  or  copper  hoops,  irrftead  of  wire.  In  either  cafe 
the  mouth  is  effectually  fecured  by  a  thin  copper  hoop,  which  pre-, 
vents  the  edges  front  breaking  or  wearing  ;  and  the  fmall  fpace  left 
between  the  furnace  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  hoop  is  filled  with  a 
little  moift  loam,  or  with  clay  mixed  with  powdered  pots.  The  in- 
fide  of  the  furnace  fhould  be  waffled  over  with  Stourbridge  clay,  di¬ 
luted  in  water ;  and  when  it  isdefigned  for  continued  ftrong  fire,  or 
for  beariqg  the  aCfion  of  corrofive  bodies,  it  lhould  be  lined  to  fome 
thicknefs  with  a  lute,  compofed  pf  Stourbridge-clay,  beqten  up  with 
about  twice  it’s  meafure  of  coarfe  fand,  or  of  glafe-houfe’  pots,  in 
coarfe  powder.  The  handle  of  thefe  furnaces  is  made  of  an  'iron 
rod,  or  ftrong  iron  wire,  about  three  feet  long,  bent  like  the  bale  of 
a  pail  to  the  width  of  the  furnace,  and  faftened  in  two  oppofite  holes 
made  in  the  furnace  through  the  copper  hoop. 

Befides  the  black  lead  crucibles,  which  make  the  body  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  there  are  required  a  foot  for  them  to  Hand  upon,  a  chimney, 
and  an  iron  hoop.  The  beft  fort  of  foot  is  a  flat,  heavy,  iron  ring, 
with  three  legs  five  or  fix  inches  high,  in  one  of  which  is  a  ferew 
for  railing  or  lowering  it,  fo  that  thefprnacc  may  be  made  to  ftand 
level  on  qn  uneven  floor.  A  foot  may  alfo  be  formed  of  an  inverted 
crucible,  by  making  an  aperture  in  the  bottom*  and  fawing  three 
arches  at  equal  diftances  in  the  fides,  fo  as  to  leave  between  them 
legs  of  fufficient  ftrength  ;  or  an  inverted  furnace  will  arlfwer  the 
pUrpofe.  The  allies  that  fall  down  are  received  in  an  iron  pan 
placed  underneath. 

The  chimney  is  compofed  of  three  pipes  of  forged  iron  plate,  not 
lefs  than  one  eighth  of"  an  inch  thick';  and  each  of  the  pipes  is  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  long.  The  loweft  pipe  is  encompaffed 
with  a  heavy  ring  about  an  inch  above  the  lower  end,  which  enters 
into  tpe  hole  in  the  top  of  the  inverted  pot,  ip  order  to  keep  it 
fteady  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  fecond  pipe  is  received  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  next,  and  the  end  of  this  is  in  the  fame  manner  received 
by  the  third.  The  upper  end  of  the  chimney  is  made  fquare,  that 
it  may  fit  into  the  larger  door  of  the  furnace,  and  ferve  occalionally 

as  a  lateral  chimney.  # 

The  hoop  is  formed  of  a  forged  iron  plate,  not  lefs  than  one  lixtfi 
of  an  inch  thick,  turned  round  and  Welded  together  at  the  ends. 
See  a  perpendicular  fedtion  of  it,  fig.  42,  C.  It  is  about  fix  inches 
deep,  and  of  the  fame  width  externally  with  the  top  of  the  fur¬ 
naces,  but  it’s  thicknefs  being  lefs  than  that  of  the  furnaces,  it  is 
internally  wider.  One  end  of  this  hollovy  cylinder,  has  an  iron 
ring  pafling  round  it  within  fide,  and  on  this  end  it.  commonly 
ftands  upon  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  pots  :  near  this  end  is  a  (enp- 
circular  aperture,  whofe  door  is  rivettedon  a  large  iron  plate,  whicft 
opens  downwards  on  hinges,  and  drops  no  lower  than  to  an  hori¬ 
zontal  fituation.'  See  fig.  42,  D. 

One  of  the  black  lead  crucibles,  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
deferibed,  with  the  lower  fmall  grate  introduced  into  it,  is  a  fur¬ 
nace  for  open  fire ;  the  lower  fquare  aperture  under  the  grate  is  the 
door  of  the  afh-pit,  and  the  upper  one  above  the  grate  is  a  door 
to  the  fife  place.  The  fuel,  which  is  always  charcoal,  is  put  in 
at  the  top,  and  is  fupplred  with  air  through  the  apertures  beneath 
the  gratef  by  clofi-ng  or  opening  which  the  fire  is  dtminifhcd  or  in- 

created. 

‘  By  introducing  into  the  open  Turnace  an  iron  pot.  emp  y.  or 

containing  fand,  this  becomes  a  furnace  fpr  a  capelld  vacua,  or  in 
furnace,' fn  which  cafe  the  fuel  is  put  in  through  tke  fire-placc  door 

Farther,  a  veflel  broader  than  the  furnace  may  be  placed  on  he 
top  with  three  iron  fupporters  under  it,  to  procure  a  (pace  for  the 

furnac^  :ri 
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a  part  of  it,  may  be  occafionally  fet  upon  the  top,  for  railing  the 
fire  when  it  proves  too  languid.  The  fame  combination  of  the 
two  pots  and  a  hoop  will  ferve  as  a  reverberatory,  for  difallation 
in  coated  glaffs,  retorts,  earthen  retorts,  or  long-necks,  provided 
that  the  middle  grate  be  introduced  into  the  undermoft  pots,  and 
two  iron  bars  are  laid  acrofs  in  it’s  upper  part,  to  fupport  the  dil-  _ 
tilling  veflel,  whilft  it’s  neck  comes  out  at  the  door  of  the  hoop: 
The  reverberatory  and  alfay  furnace  are,  in  reality,,  no  other  than 
the  wind  furnace*  with  a  muffle  or  a,  retort  in  the  fire  mltead  of  a 

crucible.  _  r  t 

Furnaces  of  this  kind  may  be  ufed  as  a  common  ftove,  tor.  keep¬ 
ing  a  room  warm  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  tuel.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  fmaH  grate  is  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  un¬ 
dermoft  pot,  the  fire-place  door  is  clofed,  and  the  ath-pit  door  or 
bottom  hole  left  open  for  admitting  air.  It  is  then  charged  with 
fmail  pieces  of  charcoal  with  lighted  coals  thrown  above  them,  it  s 
top  is  covered  by  the  largeft  of  the  grates,  on  which  is  placed  the 
hoop  and  dome,  filled  with  balls  of  baked  earth,  or  with,  piepes  of 
brick  fo  difpofed  as  to  leave  frnall  vacuities  between  them*  vv  hen 
the  ftove  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  it  s  injurious  air  may 
be  carried  off  by  a  pipe  inferted  laterally  into  the  larger  door  of  the 
dome,  and  communicating  at  the  other  end,  which  (hould  beraifed 
eight  of  ten  inches,  with  the  chimney  of  the  room  ;  and  all  the 
other  apertures  of  the  dome  thould  be  clofed.  The  furnace,  thus 
charged,  will  keep  a  moderate  and  nearly  equal  warmth  for 
many  hours,  without  injury  or  offence.  See  fig.  43.  See  Bellows 
Furnace  and  /^WFurnace.  See  alfo  Laboratory. 


Reverberating,  or  Reverberatory  FURNACE, 

Is  a  fimple  furnace,  the  fire-place  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  the  fame  diameter  and  form  as  the  furnace,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  cylindrical.  This  piece  is  croffed  ip  it’s  lower  part  by, 
two  bars  of  iron  placed  horizontally  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
at,  it’s  upper  edge  it  has  a  femi,circular  cut.  This  piece  forms 
a  third,  cavity,,  which  is  called  the  laboratory,  becauie.it;  is  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  retorts,  containing  the  matter  to  be  diftilled. 
The  femi-circuiar  cut  is  made  to  give  paffage  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  which  ought  to  be  inclined  at  an, angle  of  forty-five  de¬ 
grees.  The  twobafs  at  the  bottom  of  the  laboratory  are  defigned 
to  fupport "fhe  veffel  placed  there.  Above  the  piece  laft  defcribed, 
there  is  placed  a  fourth  piece,  in  the  form  of  a  fpherical  cap  or  an 
inverted  doqie,  of  equal  diameter  with  that  of  the  other  piece  to 
which  it  is  fitted,-}  in  it’s  lower  edge  there  is  a  femi-circular  cut, 
correfponding  with  that  of  the  lo\ver  piece  ;  and  thefe  together 
form  "  nnpnimr  •  Hnmp  has  in  it’s  ton  another  oneninft 


or 


arm  a  circular  opening  :  the  dome  has  in  it’s  top  another  opening 
r  fhort  tube,  through  whiefi  the  air  contained  in  the  furnace 
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paffes,  and  ferving  fora  kind  of  chimney.  The  ufe  of  the  dome 
is  to  keep  the  heat  all  round  the  retort,  and  to  apply  a  certain^  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  to  the  upper  part  or  V3ult  of  the  retort,  by  refle&ing 
or  reverberating  it;  whence  it  is  called  a  reverberatory.  Inconfe- 
querice  of  this  difpofition,  the  vapours  which  rife  in  the  retprt  are 
determined  more  efficacioufly  to  pafs  through,. it’s,  neck^  Rever¬ 
beratory  furnaces  are  ufed  for  diftillations  with  a  retort,  in  which 
a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  neceflary^  and  diftillation  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  them  either  in  naked  fire,  by  placing  the  retort, imme¬ 
diately  on  the  bars,  or  jp  a  fand-bath,  by  placing  on  thefe  bars. an 
iron  veffel,  with  a;  femi-cjrcular  cut  in  it’s  upper  edge,  containing 
fine,  fand  to  the  thicknefs  of  one  or  two  fingers ;  then  the  rfetort 
is  placed  in  the  yeffe),  and  it  is  to  be  filled  with  fand  up  to  the  arch 
of  the  retort.  See  Plate  133 ,  fig.  44,  in  which  a  represents  the 
afti-hole  door ;  b  the  fire-place  door;  c,  c ,  c,  cx  the  regifters  ;  d, 
the  . dome  or  reverberatory,;  ey  the  conical  funnel ;  f,  the  rptqjt  in 
the  furnace  ;  g,  the  receiver  ;  and  b,  b,  the  iron  bars  for  fuftamuig 
the  retort* 

;  \  Simple  FuRNA.CE, 

Is  a  kind  of  hollow  tower*  cylindrical  or  prifmatical,  with  two 
doors,  or  principal  openirigs  ';  the  one  below,  called  the  door  of 
the  afh-hole,  and  the  other  ifnmediately  above  this,  called  the  door 
of  the  fire-place.  Between  thefe  two  doors  a  grate  is  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  acrofs  the  interior  part  of  the  furrlac?,  dividing  it’s  whole 
cavity  into  two  parts,. the.lower  part  being  called  the  afti-hole,  be- 
caufe  it  receives  the  allies  which  fall  front  the  fire-place.  The  door 
of  the  afh-hole  gives  adniittance  to  the  air  for  maintaining  the  fire 
within  the  furnace.  The  upper  cavity  is  called  the  fire-place,  be- 
caufe.it  Contains  the  combuftible  matters  ;  and  frefh  fuel  is  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  door  of  the  fire-place. 

This  furnace  is  fufficient  formany  chemkal  operations:  in  the 
firft  place,  amidft  the  coals,  crucibles  may  be  placed  for  the  tu (ion 
of  fufible  materials,  aS  lead,  tin,  bifmuth,  &c.  or  for  the  calci¬ 
nation  of  matters  which  require  but  little  heat  for  their  calcination, 
fiieh  as  the  alkali  for  making  Pruftian  blue,  bezoar  mineral,  &c. 
On  this  furnace  may  alfo  bp  placed  bafons  for  evaporation,  alembics 
for  diftjJling  in  the  water-bath,  pots  filled  with  fand  for  digeftipns 
and  d.iftillations  to  be  performed  by  means  of  a  fand-bath,  and  a 
gentle  heat*  either  with  alembics  or  retorts.  For  operations  re¬ 
quiring  a  longer  duration,  this  furnace  is  formed  into  an  athanoiL 

*  Wind  Furnace, 

Is  the  fecond  furnkCe  ufed  in  the  fuftbn  of  metals  for  coinage. 
At  bottoiii  it  has  a  hearth  made  hollow,  in  the  manner  of  a  cupel, 
with  a  vent-hole  iii  the  fore  {fart  thereof ;  over  the  vent-hole  is  a 
grate  fealed  in  the  maflive  of  the  furfiide }  dvfcr  the  grate  is  the  place 
for  the  crucible,  which  is.ufually  of  fOrged  iron. 

The'fire  being  lighted,  the  Crucible  Is  fet  in,  with  3  cover  over 
it ;  and  a  capital,  or  cover  of  earth  or  irbtl,  is  laid  likewife  oyer  the 
fdrnace  and  at  the  top  of  this  capital  is  a  hole,  five  or  fix  inches 
in  diameter. 

It  is  called  wind- furnace,  becaufe  the  air,  entering  through  the 


vent-hole  at, bottom,  which  is  always  open,  ferves  the  fame  purpofc 

as  the. bellows  in  other  furnaces. 

Gold  is  ufually  melted  in  the  bellows-furnace,  as  requiring  an  in- 
terifer  heat  before  it  fufes.  Silver  and  copper  are  commonly  melted 
by  the  wjnd-furnace. 

Cramer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  conftrudliOn  and  ufes 
of  the  wind  or  melting-furnace :  it  is  formed  of  iron  plates,  the 
inner  furfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  lute.  The  cavity  of  it 
may  be  formed  according  to  an  elliptical  mould.  1.  Maice  an  hol¬ 
low  ellipfis,  the  foci  twelve  inches  afunder,  and  the  ordinate  five 
inches  long  ;  cut  it  off  in  both  it’s  foci,  that  it  may  affume  the  fi¬ 
gure,  Plate  133,  fig.  45.  2.  Then  make  in  this  hollow  body,  and 

near  it’s  lower  aperture,  four  holes,  eight  lines  in  diameter,  and 
dire£fly  oppofite  c,  c.  3.  Then  faften  two  flat  iron  rings  dy  al- 
moft  one  inch  and  an  half  broad,  at  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
inward  edge  of  this  oval  Cavity ;  and  fill  the  infide  of  it  with  fmali 
iron  hooks,  jutting  out  about  fix  lines,  and  three  or  four  inches 
diftant  from  each  other.  Thefe,  together  with  the  rings  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  ferve  to  faften  the  lute.  Thus  will  the  body  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  be  made :  only  you  muft  add  at  the  outfide  two  iron  handles 
e,  e,  to  be  rivetted  on  each  fide  of  it,  that  it  may  be  taken  hold- 
of  and  moved.  4.  Then  make  the  cover  of  the  furnace,  which 
may  be  formed  like  the  part  cut  off  from  the  ellipfis  fee,  fig.  46. 
Let  this  have  an  opening  b  made  in  it,  four  inches  high,  five 
inches  broad  at  bottom,  and  four  inches  at  the  top;  and  adapt 
to  this  an  iron  door  hung  on  hinges  to  ftiut  it  dole,  and  having  at 
I  the  infide  a  border  faftened  to  it;  anfwering  exadffly  to  the  circum- 
3  ference  of  the  door,  and  as  prominent  inwardly  as  the  thicknefs  of. 
the  lute  to  be  applied  to  it  requires :  for  the  fame  purpofe,  let 
fmall  iron  hooks  be  faftened  to  the  infide  of  the  door,  which  i# 
intercepted  by  the  faid  border.  And  left  this  cover  (hould  be 
burnt  within  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  you  muft  cover  the  infide  ot 
it  with  the  lute,  defcribed  under  that  article:  therefore  it  muft  ba 
likevyife  furni'fbed  with  a  ring  and  iron  hooks  to  faften  the  lute; 
as  was  faid  before,  when  we  fpoke  of  the  body  of  this  furnace. 
Befides  this,  you  muft  faften  two  iron  handles,  fig.  *46,  c,  c,  on  th& 
out  fide  of  this  cover.  Then  a  round  hole  muft  be  made  in  the  top 
of  it,  being  three  inches  in  diameter,  prolonged  into  a  hollow  tube 
d  alinbft  cylindrical,  and  a  few  inches  high,  upon  which  the  iron 
funnel  deffcribed  may,  in  cafe  off  neceflrty,  be  put  after  the  mantle* 
mentioned  in  the  fame  place,  where  we  fpoke  of  the  aflay-oven. 
5.  After  this,  the  lining  of  both  the  body  and  cover  of  the  furnace 
within  is  fflade  in  the  fame  manner  above  defcribed.  Moreover, 
you  muft  tfiake  for  this  furnace  two  moveable  bottoms,  viz.  one  te 
receivfe  the  stffies,  and  admit  the  air ;  the  other  to  ferve  for  re- 
dudtibns.  The  firft  is  made  with  an  iron  plate,  formed  into  an  hol¬ 
low  cylinder,  open  at  top,  and  fo  be  {hut  at  bottom  with  an  orbi¬ 
cular  iron  plate,  as  with  a  bafis,  five  inches  high,  and  of  fuch  a 
diameter,  as  that  it  may  receive  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  fig.  45,  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  fee  fig.  47  ;  there¬ 
fore  let  ah  iron  ring  c,  half  an  inch  broad,  be  faftened  on  the  in* 
fide  bf  the  faid  bottom,  and  at  the  diftance  of  half  an  inch  from 
it’s  iihper  border,  to  fupport  the  body  of  the  furnace  put  into  it. 
Again,  let  this  bottom  have  a  fquSre  door,  four  inches  high,  and  as 
many  inches  broad,  that  may  be  (hut  clofely  with  a  door  hung  oil 
hinges,  that  you  may  by  means  of  it  increafe  or  diminifh  the 
draught  of.  the  air,  and  thus  govern  the  fire  at  pleafure.  Theni 
on  the  left  fide  of  this  door,  and  'at  about  half  the  height  of  this 
bottom  part,  let  a  round  hole  d  be  made,  one  inch  and  a  half  ife 
diameter,  to  admit  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  when  need  requires; 
Next  to  this,  let  andther  bottom  part  be  made  of  the  fame  matter 
and  figure  as  the  foregoing  :  let  it  be  likewife  ofthe  lamp  diameter, 
but  two  inches  higher,  Co  that  it  may  be  of  the  height  of  fevea 
inches.  Liketvife  let  it  have  round  it  a  like  iron  ring  below  it’s 
upper  border,  to  fupport  the  body  of  the  furnace  to  be  received  iii 
it.  But  let  a  hole  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  high-, 
fig.  48,  c,  be  cut  out  juft  below  the  ring  in  the  fide  of  this  bot¬ 
tom  part ;  then  let  another  round  hole  be  made  in  the  left  fide  of 
this  firft  ho;le,  fit  to  admit  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  </.  Farther, 
let  another  round  hole  like  the  foregoing  e  be  made  on  the  right, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  one  inch  from  the  bottom  :  then  let  the  whole 
infide  of  this  bottom  part  (the  part  above  the  ring  excepted)  be  over¬ 
laid  with  lute,  and  a  bed  be  made  at  the  bottom,  of  a  figure  like 
that  reprefented  by  the  line  /',  g,  b.  The  matter  of  which  this  is 
made  is  common  lute  pulverifed,  pafft-d  through  a  fieve,  and  mixed 
with  fuch  a  quantity  ofduft  of  charcoal,  lifted  in  the  fame  manner, 
fo  thattjie  mixture  being  moiflenedand  p  re  fled  down,  may  at  leaft, 
be  lightly  coherent.  Of  this  matter  prefled  on  the  bottom  of  the: 
bottom  part  a  bed  is  made,  like  a  fegment  of  a  fphere,  having  in 
the  middle  a  fmall  cavity  fomewhat  lower,  and  made  extremely 
fmooth,  after  the  manner  proper  for  large  alh  veffelsor  tefts. 

This  furnace  is  chiefly  fit  for  ftilions,  which  may  be  made  in  it 
with  and  without  velfels.  When  you  are  to  melt  with  a  veflel,  put 
the  body  of  the  furnace,  fig.  45,  upon  the  firft  bottom,  fig.  47*  that 
has  a  door  to  it  (o  open  on  hinges;  introduce  two  iron  bars 
through  the  holes  of  the  furnace,  fig.  45,  cy  e ;  put  upon  them 
the  iron  grate,  which  you  are  to  introduce  through  the  upper  mouth 
of  the  furnace:  then  put  in  the  middle  of  this  grate  a  brick  oi 
fquarp  tile,  very  fmooth  every  where,  warmed,  and  perfectly  dry  : 
otherwife,  the  veffels  put  upon  it,  efpecially  the  large  ones,  are  eafily 
fplit  by  the  moift  vapours  coming  out  of  it  in  the  operations.  Let 
the  heighth  and  width  of  this  ftone  be  a  fmall  matter  broader  and 
higher  than  the  bpttom  of  the  crucible  or  pot  to  be  fet  upon  it;  , 
for  if  it  were  lei's  high,  the  bottom  of.  the  veffel  could  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  warmed  ;  and  rf  it  were  lefs.  broad,,  the  veflel  might  eafi'y 
fall  from  it :  then  put  upon  this  tile  the  veifel  containing  the  matter 
to.  be  melted,  amffurround  it  immediately  with  coals  on  every  fide, 
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which  muft  be  ranged  according  to  the  method  prefcribed  before, 
in  our  defcription  of  the  afTay  furnace  :  then  you  govern  the  fire, 
by  opening  and  (hutting  the  door  of  the  alh-hole,  fig.  47,  b  :  vou 
excite  it  by  putting  the  cover,  fig.  46,  upon  the  body  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  and  if,  befides,  you  put  a  funnel  upon  the  cylindrical  mouth 
d  of  this  cover,  the  melting  fire  becomes  flill  more  violent :  but 
if  you  moreover  introduce  the  bellows  through  the  hole  of  the 
bottom  part,  fig.  47,  d;  and  the  joint  of  the  furnace  with  the 
bottom  part,  and  the  door  of  the  afb-hole,  unlefs  it  can  be  (hut  very 
clofe,  being  exactly  flop  t  with  thin  lute,  or  Wind  for  loam,  the 
fire  thus  excitedly  the  blaft  of  the  bellows  is  carried  to  the  highefl 
degree,  and  far  furpalfes  that  which  may  be  made  in  a  finitfi’s 
forge.  Another  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  veflels  arc 
not  fo  eafdy  broken,  becaufe  the  blowing  of  the  bellows  cannot 
affedt  them  immediately,  and  becaufe  a  fire  perfectly  equal  is  ex¬ 
cited  on  every  tide.  One  may  eafdy  examine  with  this  apparatus, 
how  flones  are  affected  by  the  violence  of  the  fire  only.  Now,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  perform  any  operation  without  a  velfel,  and 
with  a  naked  fire  ;  for  inftalice,  to  melt  and  reduce  the  cakes  or 
fcoriae  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  or  the  ores  of  thefe  metals  ; 
the  body  of  the  furnace  mud  be  put  upon  the  other  pedeilal,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bed  in  it ,  fig.  48.  However,  you  mud,  before  this,  open 
with  a  knife  the  oblong  hole  c,  and  the  round  one  d  of  this  bot¬ 
tom  part,  which  are  flopped  with  the  lute  flicking  to  the  infide  : 
then  you  apply  at  the  round  hole  d  on  the  left  fide  of  the  bellows, 
in  fuch  manner,  that  the  nozzle  of  it,  being  directed  obliquely 
downwards,  may  blow  (trongly  againft  the  bed  /,  g,  h:  by  this 
means,  all  the  alhes  that  fall  into  the  bed  are  blown  away,  and  tiie 
flrength  of  the  fire  determined  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  all  the  melted 
bodies  that  fall  into  the  faid  bed  remain  in  their  date  of  fufion  ; 
and  were  it  otherwife,  the  melted  bodies  would  immediately  wax 
ec.id,  and  adhere  in  grains  to  the  bed,  whereas  they  ought  to  have 
melted  into  one  regulus.  The  oblong  hole  in  the  fore- part  of  this 
bottom  part  c,  ferves  to  difeover,  by  means  of  a  poker,  whether 
the  matter  in  the  bed  be  melted  or  not:  it  ferves  likewife  to  take 
away  through  it  whatever  might  flop  the  bellows,  and  in  fome 
cafes  take  away  the  fcoriae  :  then  you  firft  put  the  coals  into  the 
furnace  one  fpan  high,  and  blow  them  well  with  the  bellows,  to 
make  them  burn,  that  the  bed  may  be  very  hot  before  the  matter 
to  be  melted  is  put  into  it ;  for  if  this  is  not  previoufly  done,  the 
melted  mafs  feldom  runs  into  a  regulus,  but  remains  difperfed 
among  the  Icorias,  which  foon  grow  hard.  The  bed  being  well 
heated,  and  frelh  coals  added  to  the  fire,  put  into  it  fuch  quantity  of 
the  mattter  to  be  melted  as  cannot  hinder  the  fire  from  being  carried 
to  the  requifite  degree ;  which  cannot  be  determined  otherwife  than 
by  experience:  again,  put  frefh  coals,  and  upon  them  another 
quantity  of  the  matter  to  be  melted  ;  they  may  be,  like  ftrata,  one 
upon  another:  but  if  the  mafs,  once  melted,  could  not  long  fuflain 
the  flrength  of  the  fire,  or  if  you  had  a  mind  to  melt  a  greater 
quantity  of  matter  than  what  can  be  contained  in  the  bed,  you  muft 
open  the  round  lower  hole,  fig.  48,  e,  that  you  may  make  a  chan¬ 
nel  palling  from  that  hole  through  the  lute,  and  reaching  to  the 
fmail  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  bet!  g :  to  this  hole,  at  the  outfide, 
apply  an  earthen  difh  like  the  bed'within,  or  any  proper  recipient, 
furrounded  with  burning  coals,  into  which  the  matter  melted  run¬ 
ning  from  the  bed  through  the  hole,//  48,  e,  may  be  colledled,  as 
reprefented  by  fig.  49, 

With  regard  to  the  elliptic  or  parabolic  figure  of  the  Tides  and 
dome  of  a  furnace,  we  may  obferve,  tint  many  have  recommended 
this  form  of  conflruftion,  expedling  that  the  rays  of  fire,  ftriking 
all  over  the  internal  furface,  would  be  refietled  back  into  a  fmail 
focal  fpacc,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  folar  rays  are  concentrated 
by  burning  concave  fpecula.  An  elliptic  furnace  was  prepared  with 
great  care  by  Dr.  Lewis  ;  but  he  was  much  dilappointed  in  it’s  ef¬ 
fects ;  for  he  could  not  find,  that  any  focal  rebellion  obtained  in 
it,  or  that  any  advantage  refuited  from  the  exaclnels  of  it’s  figura¬ 
tion,  or  from  the  precife  fpecies  of  it’s  curvature. 

The  melting  furnace  ufed  in  the  manufadture  of  brafs  is  in  the 
form  of  the  frultum  of  a  hollow  cone.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  or  greater  balls  of  the  frullum,  is  a  circular  grate,  or  iron 
plate,  which  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  clay  and  horfe-dung  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  the  adlion  of  the  fire,  and  pierced  with  holes,  through 
which  the  air,  maintaining  the  fire,  palfes.  The  crucibles,  filled 
with  the  proper  materials  (fee  Brass,)  Hand  upon  the  circular 
plate,  forming  a  circular  row  with  one  in  the  middle.  The  fuel 
is  placed  betwixt  the  crucibles,  and  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  at 
the  upper  part  of  it,  or  the  lelfer  bafis  of  the  fruflum,  in  which 
is  fitted  a  cover  made  of  bricks  or  clav,  kept  together  byfljars  of 
iron,  and  pierced  with  holes.  This  cover  lerves  as  a  regifler ; 
when  the  heatjs  to  be  increafed,  the  cover  is  partly  or -entirely 
taken  off,  and  a  free,  draught  is  permitted  to  the  external  air,  which 
palfes  along  a  vault  under  ground  to  the  afh-hole,  through  the 
holes  in  the  circular  grate  or  plate,  betwixt  the  crucibles,  and 
through  the  upper  mouth,  along  with  the  ftnoke  and  flame,  into 
an  area,  where  the  workmen  (land,  which  is  covered  with  a  large 
dome  or  chimney,  thrpilgh  which  the  fmoke  and  air  afeend. 
When  the  heat  is  to' be  diminifhed,  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is 
clofed  with  the  lid,  through  the  holes  of  which  the  air,  fmoke,  and 
flame  pals-.  The  crucibles  are  to  be  kept  red-hot  during  eight  or 
ten  hours,  and.  in  fome,  places  much  longer,  even  for  feveral  days, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  calamine ;  during  which  time  -the 
£inc  rifes  in  vapour  from  the  calamine,  unites  with. the  copper,  and 
renders  that  metal  fulible  by  confiderable  lefs  beat  than  it  is  alone. 
To  render  the  metal  very  fluid,  that  it  may  flow  into  one  uniform 
trials  at  the  bottom,  the  fire  is  to  be  increafed  a  little  before  the 
crucibles  are  taken  out,  for  pouring  the  fluid  metal  into  moulds. 
By  this  procefs,  fixty  pounds  of  brafs  may  be  obtained  from  fix t y 
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pounds  of  good  calamine,  and  forty  pounds  of  copper,  though  a 

on^Sab.eKqUinrltyr°f  zinC  'S  bl'r"r  and  diflipated  during  the 
rer  See \ h  111  e  1  this  vapour  efcapes  by  ufing  granulated  cop¬ 
per.  bee  the  article  Granulation.  5  p 

winrM'i^n o'1  hIL  aPP¥atus  ,°f  portable  furnaces,  conftru&s  a 
fimila  *'  °r  }  e  fuhon  Qf  metals,  the  allaying  of  ores,  and 

on  the  ^  '  i <  n S>i  y  inverting  one  pot  over  the  other,  and  placing 

nor  if  Pt^her  tllC  ent‘r?  chtmney,  defer, bed  under  portable  fur- 
S  i  e  ’  7  rr  s  pjpcse  according  to  the  degree  of  fire 

I  e  IS,r  Ci"l,rC(.-  *  he  fecond  fize  grate  is  preferable  to  the  fcnal- 
er  one,  becaufe  it  has  more  mtcrilices  for  admitting  air  to  the  fuel. 

cirrnlCrUflb  the  materials  for  operation,  is  placed  on  a 

circular  flip  of  bfjck,  or  of  a  broken  pot,  a  little  wider  than  it’s 
bottrom,  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  grate,  to  prevent  the  impadl  of 
he  cold  air.  The  charcoal  is  put  in  through  the  fire-place  doOr,  or 
larger  aperture  of  the  dome,  or  upper  pot,  which  fliould  always  be 
doled  after  each  lupply  of  fuel.  The  furnace  (lands  on  it’s  trivet, 
01  open  foot,  with  the  flat  iron  pan  underneath,  which  ferves  to 
receive  the  alhes,  and  tp  preferve  the  fluid  contents  of  the  crucible, 
it  it  lhould  happen  to  fail,  during  the  fufinm  The  two  oppofite 
ho  es  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  afford  the  chuveniency  of 
palling  an  iron  rod  through,  for  fafely  lifting  it  when  intenfely 
eated.  See  Plate  X33,  fig.  50. _  This  furnace  may  be  eafily,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  blalt  furnace,  by  introducing  the  nofe  of  a  pair  of 
double  bellows  into  the  round  hole  in  it’s  tide  ;  in  which  cafe,  all 
the  other  apertures  beneath  the  grate  muft  be  clofed,  while  the 
bellows'  atfls,  that  the  air  forced  in  by  it  may  be  prevented  from  es¬ 
caping. 

A  (Longer  wind  furnace,  capable  of  bearing  a  long  continuance 
ot  vehement  fire,  may  be  conftruifted  of  two  large  pots  ;  the  lower- 
motl  of  which  has  only  a  round  hole  in  the  bottom  for  admitting 
air  ;  and  the  upper  one,  or  dome,  a  iimilar  hole,  correfponding  to 
the  chimney,  with  a  door  in  the  fide,  through  which  the  fuel  is  put 
in.  ^  1  he  furnace  is  placed  upon  an  inverted  pot,  which  has  a  hole 
in  it  s  top,  anfwenng  to  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  another 
large  one  in  it’s  fide,  and  it’s  mouth  ground  fmooth,  that  it  may 
apply  itlclf  every  where  dole  upon  the  flat  (lone,  or  iron  plate, 
which  ferves  as  a  Hand  lor  it.  Into  the  fide  aperture  of  this  lower 
pot,  which  is  both  the  foot  and  alh-pit  of  the  furnace,  an  iron 
,  pipe  is  inferred,  Tomewhat  wider  than  the  widelt  part  of  the 
chimney,  and  two  or  three  feet  long,  on  the  end  of  which  may  be 
fitted  a  wooden  one  of  more  confiderable  length.  The  whole  of 
tins  pipe  may  be  laid  horizontal,  fo  as  to  reach  into  an  adjoining 
apartment;  or  rather,  if  there  is  a  conveniency,  the  wooden  pipe 
may  be  funk  perpendicularly  through  the  floor  into  a  room  under¬ 
neath,  and  the  horizontal  iron  one  joined  laterally  to  it  at  the  top  ; 
it’s  uie  is  for  conveying  into  the  furnace,  inllead  of  the  adjacent 
air  rarefied  by  the  heat,  the  colder  and  denfer  air  at  a  diftance  ; 
and  it’seffe£l  jn  animating  the  fire  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  cold- 
nefs  and  denfenefs  of  the  air  to  which  it  reaches. 

This  furnace  is  reprefented  in  fig.  51.  The  pipe  of  a  bellows 
may  be  adapted  to  a  hole  made  in  the'  fide  of  the  foot,  or  afti-pit, 
ot  this  lurnace,  for  producing  a  more  vehement  fire;  and  the  air- 
pipe  is  at  the  fame  time  flopped  by  means  of  a  moveable  regifler  in 
the  end  next  the  furnace.  This  regifler  is  a  circular  iron  plate,  fixed, 
on  an  axis,  which  is  placed  acrofs  the  pipe;  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  projecting  on  the  outfide,  the  plate  is  thereby  readily  turned,  fo 
as  either  to  alio  w  a  free  paflage  for  the  air,  or  to  clofe  the  whole  bore 
of  the  pipe. 

Zinc  Furnace. 

The  chemical  properties  of  zinc  are,  that  it  is  the  mod  malleable 
of  all  the  femi-met'als,  and,  when  Well  furnifhed  with  phlogilton, 
as  propofed  Oy  Margraaf,  it  pofleffes  a  femi  ductility,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  capable  of  being  flattened  into  thin  plates.  When  broken, 
it  appeals  to  confifl  ot  many  flat,  finning  plates,  which  are  larger 
when  llowlyy  than  when  naflily  cooled.  When  heated,  it  is  very 
brittle;  and,  when  it  is  bent,  crackles  like  tin. 

In  the  manufactory  eflsblilhed  at  Briftol,  zinc  is  obtained  by  dif- 
tillation  by  defceot. 

.  The  conftruCtion  of  the  furnace  for  this  pnrpofe,  nearly  refembles 
that  commonly  ufed  tor  the  making  of  glafs.  It  is  a  reverberatory 
vaulted  furnace,  the  plan  of  which  is  circuit  :  the  hearth  is  lup- 
ported  by  arched  pillars  :  on  the  hearth  fix  large  pots,  each  of  which 
is  about  four  feet  high,  and  contains  fome  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
Qj-g  Qp  z,nc,  and  of  charcoal,  or  other  inflammable  matter,  are 
placed  in  a  Circular  row  :  a  circular  hole  is  left  in  the  hearth  for 
the  paflage  of  the  flame  from  the  fire  place  into  the  reverberatory, 
from  which  it  efcapes  at  a  hole  in  the  arch.  In  the  head  of 
each  of  thefe  pots  there  is  a  hole  for  the  introdn&ion  of  the  ore, 
which  hole  is  flopped,  during  the  operation,  with  a  (topple  of  baked 
earth;  and  there  is  alio  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  correfponding  with 
a  hole  on  that  part  of  the -hearth  on  which  the  pot  is  placed ; 
through  each  of  thefe  latter  holes '  is.  inferred  an  iron  tube  clolcly 
luted  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  pot  and  hearth  of  the  furnace. 
The  pots  are  to  be  filled  with  the  mixture  of  ore  and  coal  in  the 
following  manner:  the  (topple  of  the  mouth  of  a  pot  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  irtto  this' mouth  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  or  funne  1  is 
to  be  inferted,  through  a  hole  in  the  vault  immediately  above  the 
pot,  while  the  other  end  of  the  tube  or  funnel  remains  without  the 
furnace.  Through  this  tube  the  mixture  of  ore  and  coal  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  pot ;  then  the  tube  is  removed,  the  Hopple  is  fitted 
and  luted  with  frefh  clay  to  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  and  the  hole  m 
tiie  vault  is  to  be  covered  with  a  hd.  When  the  ore,  thus  intro¬ 
duced,  is  fufficiently  heated,  the  zir.c  is  revived  or  reduced  by  the 
inflammable  matter  mixedwnh  it,  rifes  .11  the  date  of  vapour 
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which  finding  no  other  vent,  paffes  down  the  tube.  The  lower  I 
end  of  this  tubs  being  in  conta£f  with  the  external  air,  is  fufficiently 
cold  to  condenfe  this  vapour  of  zinc;  and  the  zinc  accord¬ 
ingly  flows  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  in  the  ftate  ot  a 
melted  metal,  and  falls  or  drops  into  a  veflel  containing  water, 
where  it  becomes  folid.  Thus  zinc  is  obtained  from  it’s  ores  by 
the  kind  of  ddiillation  called  per  defcenfum.  When  the  diftillation  is 
finished,  Which  is  generally  in  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the 
heat  applied,  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  other  circumltances,  the 
tube  is  removed,  the  refiduuni  is  thruftout  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  by  means  of  an  iron  bar  or  poker,  introduced  through  the 
opening  of  the  vault,  and  the  upper  mouth  of  the  pot.  When  the 
pot  is  emptied  of  the  exhaufted  ore,  the  tube  is  to  be  replaced,  frefh 
ore  and  coal  are  to  be  introduced  in  the  manner  above-mentioned, 
and  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  without  cooling  the  furnace,  or 
removing  the  vefl'els. 

Labobatory. 

This  is  the  chemijls ’  working-houfe,  or  the  place  where  they 
perform  their  operations  ;  where  their  furnaces  are  built,  their  vef- 
fels  kept,  &c. 

In  general,  the  term  laboratory  is  applied  to  any  place  where 
phyficai  experiments,  and  operations  in  pharmacy,  chemijlry ,  pyro- 
technia,  &c.  are  performed. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  bring  the  ftudy  of  che¬ 
mijlry  more  into  ufe  in  England  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  eafinefs  of  it’s  operation  in  general,  and  attempted  a 
means  of  making  it’s  praftice  lefs  expenfive,  by  introducing  in 
the  place  of  that  vaft  number  of  furnaces,  and  other  contrivances, 
figured  and  defcribed  by  the  generality  of  writers  on  the  fubjeft, 
a  portable  laboratory,  by  means  of  which  alone  all  the  chemical 
operations  may  be  commodioufly  performed.  It’s  contrivance  is 
fuch,  that  not  only  complete  courfes  of  chemical  experiments  and 
operations  may  be  commodioufly  performed  by  it’s  means,  but  all 
the  medicines  may  be  prepared  in  luch  quantities,  as  to  fupply  not 
only  the  demands  of  a  family,  but  of  an  apothecary’s  drop  in  mode- 
'  rate  bufinefs.  The  firft  perion  who  planned  out  this  fort  of  furnace 
was  Beecher  ;  and  the  fcheme  executed  by  Dr.  Shaw  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  attempt.  This  laboratory  confiits  of  two  parts  befide 
the  furnace ;  thefe  are  the  apparatus  and  the  materia  medica.  The 
apparatus  may  be  divided  into  the  remote  and  immediate,  or,  in  other 
words,  fuch  as  are  preparatory  to  the  operations,  and  fuch  as  are 
adtually  employed  in  them.  The  remote  apparatus  confiftsof  feales, 
weights,  and  meafures  ;  alfo  mortars,  fieves,  rafps,  files,  hammers, 
lheers,  and  forceps.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  inftruments  ufed 
in  the  management  of  the  fire,  as  fhovels,  hooks,  tongs,  and  blow¬ 
pipes  ;  likewife  for  charging  the  veffels  with  the  fubje£t  matters  of 
the  operations,  as  (hells,  horns,  tin-plates,  brufhes,  hares- feet, 
fpoons,  and  fpatulas;  alfo  rounds  for  fetting  glades  upon,  and 
(or  emptying  their  contents,  &c. .hooked  tongs,  cones,  ingots, 
bafons,  funnels,  and  ftore-glafles,  furnilhed,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  things  to  be  kept  in  them,  with  common  cocks,  vvax- 
ftopples,  and  glafs  floppies  ;  and  for  tying  down  of  thefe,  bladders, 
leathers,  and  the  like.  In  the  laft  place  come  the  ir.flruments 
for  making  certain  utenfils,  as  moulds  for  muffles,  tefts,  crucibles, 
and 'melting-pots,  and  iron  rings  for  cutting-glalfes,  and  the  necks 
of  retorts.  The  more  immediate  apparatus,  pr  that  employed  in 
the  operations  themfelves,  confifts  of  veffels  containing  the  fub- 
jedfs  to  be  wrought  upon,  particularly  glafs  eggs,  and  bodies  for 
digeffion;  retorts  and  receivers  for  diftillation,  blind  heads  for  bo¬ 
dies  in  fublimation  ;  (tone  pans  and  cut  glafles  for  evaporation  ; 
peculiar  (lout  receivers  and  glafles  for  feparation  ;  (trainers  for  per¬ 
colation  ;  paper  for  filtration muffles  and  tefts  for  cu  pel  I  at  ion  ; 
crucibles  for  melting  ;  pots  for  cementing  ;  and  lutings  to  clofe  the 
junctures  of  the  velfels,  whenever  neceflary.  For  the  materia  che¬ 
rt  ica  ,  fee  M  A  T  E  R  i  A  chemica. 

The  furnace  has  four  principal  parts  :  I.  The  cover.  2.  The 
ring.  3.  The  body.  And,  4.  The  foot.  The  general  office  and 
ufe  of  the  cover  is  to  check,  fupprefs,  and  throw  back  the  heat  and 
flame,  that  the  fuel  may  not  walte  itfelf  too  faff,  as  it  otherwife 
would  do  to  very  little  purpofe  in  many  of  the  operations  ;  for  the 
adlionof  the  fire  being  not  momentary  but  fucceffive,  the  more  it  is 
kept  in,  and  directed  upon  the  fubjedt,  the  more  it  is  able  to  per¬ 
form  it’s  effedl,  and  that  with  the  lefs  expence  or  deftrudfion  of  if. 
In  order  to  increafe  the  draught  to  the  fire,  and  urge  the  air  more 
forcibly  through  the  body  of  the  fuel,  there  is  a  moveable  funnel  or 
chimney,  which  may  occafionally  be  fixed  to  the  orifice,  in  the  top 
of  the  cover  left  for  that  and  many  other  ufes.  See  the  figure,  ubi 
fupra.  The  ring  is  the  place  or  feat  of  many  operations.  The 
body  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  fire  is  frequently  lodged  in  it ;  and, 
in  other  cafes,  it  helps  to  enlarge  the  furnace,  and  renders  it  capa¬ 
ble  of  operations  it  could  not  otherwife  perform.  The  body  of  the 
furnace  ferves  to  contain  the  fuel,  and  is  the  common  feat  of  the 
operations  by  the  fire,  in  the  running  metals  from  their  ores  ;  and  in 
thefe,  and  many  other  the  like  cafes,  it  performs  the  office  of  a 
crucible  as  well  as  fire-place,  and  contains  the  fubjedl  mixed  along 
with  the  fuel,  as  is  pradlifedat  the  fmelting-houfes.  To  this  body 
there  belong  three  feveral  grates,  which  may  be  placed  at  different 
heights  therein,  according  to  the  nature  of  the' operation,  and  the 
diftance  required  between  the  fubje£t  and  the  fire.  Laftly,  the  foot 
is  of  two  kinds,  and  is  not  only  of  ufe  in  fupporting  the  reff  of  the 
parts,  but  it  receives  the  afhes  of  the  fuel,  and  the  melted  matter 
that  may,  in  any  of  the  operations,  run  down  from  theoreS  of  tue- 
tals  ;  or,  on  other  the  like  occafions,  when  the  fire  liquidates  any 
thing  above.  The  more  immediate  appurtenances  of  this  furnace 
are  fuel  and  bellpws.  The  general  fuel  is  to  be  charcoal  ;  or,  as 


there  is  a  contrivance  for  a  vent  or  flue  in  the  body  of  the  furnace, 
common  fea-coal  may  be  employed,  and  the  fmoak  dirc&ed  up  th« 
chimney  of  the  room,  in  which  the  furnace  is  to  Hand.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  Furnace  is  alfo  very  well  fitted  for  a  lamp,  which  is  a  * 
fort  of  heat,  highly  convenient  for  fome  curious  digeftions  and  cal¬ 
cinations  ;  and  by  this  means  thofe  operations,  which  would  other- 
wife  require  an  athanor,  may  be  conveniently  performed,  and  that- 
in  the  moll  accurate  manner. 

The  number  of  chemical  procefles  that  may  be  performed  by  this 
furnace  is  not  eafily  reckoned  up;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  an  account  of  the  feveral  ffates  into  which  it  is  to  be  put  for  the. 
performing  them. 

The  moft  fimple  ftate  of  the  furnace  is  a  combination  of  it’s  two 
lower  parts,  the  body  and  the  foot.  When  thefe  are  put  together, 
it  is  fit  for  fufion  by  the  naked  fire,  where  the  matter  to  be  melted 
is  to  be  mixed  among  the  fuel  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  the  running  of 
the  ores  of  lead,  tin,  or  iron,  which  may  thus,  in  the  quantity  of 
many  pounds  at  a  time,  be  feparated  from  their  drofs,  and  purged 
for  ufe,  as  exa&ly  as  at  the  mine-works,  or  fmelting-houfes,  either 
with  the  alfillance  ot  the  bellows,  or  without,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ore  requires.  By  barely  placing  a  grate  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 
the  instrument  becomes  a  melting-furnace  for  a  crucible,  wherein 
all  the  operations  that  require  a  fire  of  fufion,  animated  either  by 
the  air,  or  bellows,  are  performable  with  fuch  advantages,  as  can¬ 
not  be  had  in  the  common  wind  or  blaft-furnaces  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe.  When  only  the  body  of  the  furnace  with  it’s  middle  grate  is 
fet  upon  the  foot,  it  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a  (hop- furnace,  ufed 
by  the  apothecaries  for  decodlion,  infpiflation,  extra&ion,  and  the; 
like  purpofes,  where  a  naked,  fire  only  is  required;  and  certain  dtf- 
tillat ions  and  fublimations  may  alfo  be  performed  conveniently  by 
it.  ' 

It  may  in  this  ftate  alfo  be  conveniently  made  to  ferve  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  a  balneum  mar  ice,  an  afh-heat,  a  (and- heat,  or  a  ftill  (Iron-, 
ger  one  for  digeffion  and  fublimation,  by  only  fetting  on  it  :n  this 
Ifate  a  veflel  of  water,  or  one  filled  with  afhes,  fand,  dr  iron  filings; 
and  thus  feveral  operations,  requiring  the  fame  kind  of  heat,  may 
be  carried  on  at  the  fame  time.  It  inftead  of  a  common  pan  or  vefr . 
fel  to  hold  water,  fand,  &c.  the  ring,  or  third  part  of  the  furnace, 
be  fet  on,  furnilhed  with  it’s  fet  of  pots,  the  whole  is  then  a  turnaca 
fitted  for  that  fort  of  diftillation  called  dijlillation  in  capella  vacua , 
where  the  retorts  are  contained  in  the  cavity  ot  the  pots,  and  locked 
down  therein  without  any  vifible  medium  between.  By  this  means 
many  operations  may  be  performed  in  the  diftillation  and  feparation 
of  bodies,  that  could  not  be  worked  upon  to  fo  much  advantage  by 
any  other  method  ;  particularly,  the  rectification  of  the  ftrongeft 
acid  fpirits  is  very  eafily  and  conveniently  performed  this  way  at  very 
little  expence.  , 

If  an  iron  pan  be  placed  in  the  room  of  the  ring  juft  mentioned* 
the  inftrument  is  then  a  calcining  furnace,  where  ores  of  metals  may 
be  roaftc-d  ;  and  lead,  antimony,  and  the  like  bodies,  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  reduced  to  allies. 

If  the  lowed  grate  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  middle  one,  then  either 
a  cold  ftill,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  a  hot  one,  may  be  put  into 
the  body,  and  worked  in  the  common  manner  with  it’s  head  and 
refrigeratory.  Thus  all  the  cordial  waters  may  be  made,  fpirits 
may  be  rectified,  and  the  eflential  oils  diltilled  by  the  fame  means,  as 
weil  as  by  the  commou  fixed  (tills. 

The  laft  part,  or  cover  of  the  furnace,  may  fometimes  be  applied 
to  the  ring,  fometimes  only  to  the  body  of  the  furnace  without  the 
ring.  The  inftrument  in  this  cafe  becomes  a  proper  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  is  ufeful  for  cementation,  cupellation,  and  the  allaying 
of  ores  ;  and  for  diftilling  with  a  fire  ot  fuppleflion,  that  is,  where 
the  fire  is  placed  above  as  well  as  below  the  fubjeCt,  and  the  veflel 
that  contains  it. 

A  furnace  of  this  nature  has  numerous  advantages,  not  only  over 
all  the  chemical  furnaces  in  common  u!e,  but  even  over  thofe  of  the 
moft  celebrated  ftrudlure  and  contrivance,  defcribed  by  authors  00 
particular  occalions,  not  excepting  thofe  of  Glauber  and  Vigani. 

Alembics. 

An  alembic  is  alfo  called  in  Englilh  Moor's  head.  It  is  a  copper 
cap  tinned  in  the  itifid",  made  like  to  a  head  in  which  the  pipe  (be¬ 
fore  worms  were  contrived),  which  pal les  through  a  tub  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  is  fixed  to  receive  the  vapour  from  the  heated  cucurbit  or  body* 
to  convey  it  to  the  receiver.  Before  retorts  were  ufed  fo  commonly, 
the  matter  distilled  was  put  into  a  veflel  called  a  body,  with  a  head 
placed  on  it  to  receive  the  vapour,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  a  ca¬ 
nal,  called  the  roftrum  or  beak,  to  the  receiver ;  this  head  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  alembic,  and  is  called  alembicus  rojlratus ,  i.  e.  the  beaked 
alembic,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  alembicus  cacus,  or  blind  alembic, 
which  is  without  a  canal,  as  it  is  to  receive  dry  fubftances  that  are 
fubtimed  into  it.  The  ftill  head  is  properly  an  alembic  ;  the  body 
of.  the  alembicwas  placed  over  a  fire  or  in  hot  water.  See  the  article 
Alembic. 

Stills. 

A  ftill  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  ufed  in  diftillation. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  contrived  a  ftill  adapted  to  his  portable  furnaces, 
which  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  an  experimental  laboratory. 
The  body  of  the  Ifill  is  a  wide  copper  pan  ;  and,  for  diftillation  in  a 
water-bath,  another  veffel  of  the  fame  figure  is  received  into  italmoft 
to  the  top,  the  fpace  between  them  being  nearly  filled  with  water. 
Both  thefe  veffels  are  of  the  fame  width  at  the  mouth,  and  either 
may  be  ufed  as  a  ftill  equally  with  the  other:  either  of  them  ferves 
alfo,  on  other  occafions,  as  an  evaporating  pan,  a  boiler  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  dyeing,  and  other  like  purpofes. 

All  the  parts  are  made,  of  thin  copper-plate,  and  well  tinned  on 
the  infide  with  pure  tin  ;  in  confequence  of  their  thintiefs,  they  ad- 
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mit  fome  alteration  of  thcirfigure  about  the  edges,  fb  that  ifflould  they 
not  be  perfectly  round,  they  are  readily  accommodated  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  fit  clofe:  the  juncture  is  eafily  made  perfectly  tight  by 
applying  round  it  narrow  flips  of  moiftened  bladder,  which  are  moie 
convenient  than  luting,  as  being  readily  llript  off  when  the  operation 
is  finiQied.  A  Ihort  pewter  pipe,  with  a  pewter  flopper  fitted  to  it, 
is  iiftdfor  returning  the  diftilled  liquor,  or  pouring  freffl  liquor  oc- 
cafionally  into  the"  dill,  without  the  trouble  of  unluting  the  head; 
which,  in  thofe  kinds  of  inftruments,  is  the  mod  convenient  place 
for  it.  For  feparating,  by  diftillation,  fpirituous  from  watery  li¬ 
quors,  or  the  reftification  of  fpirit  of  wine,  the  head  is  raifed,  by 
ihfertitig  between  it  and  the  bread,  a  thin  copper  pipe  about  two 
feet  long.  A  worm  and  refrigeratory  are  necedary,  as  for  the  com¬ 
mon  dill ;  and  a  g'afs  head  is  requilite  for  fome  ufes,  particularly 
for  the  diftillation  of  vinegar,  and  fuch  other  liquors  as  would  cor¬ 
rode  a  copper  one,  and  impregnate  themfelves  with  the  metal  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  ufe  of  the  metalline  worm  alfo  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
the  glafs  or  done-ware  receiver  joined  to  the  pipe  of  the  bead.  See 
the  article  Still. 

Sand-Bath. 

Confult  the  article  Bath,  in  cbemijlrj,  p.  315,  where  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  given  with  a  reference  to  plate  S,  fig.  10. 

Melting  Cone. 

This  is  a  fmall  veflel  ufed  in  allaying,  made  of  copper  or  brafs, 
of  aconic  figure,  and  of  a  nicely  poliffled  lurface  within.  It’s  ufe 
is  to  receive  melted  metals,  an!  ferve  for  their  precipitation  ;  which 
is  effected,  when  two  bodies  melted  together,  and  yet  not  mixing 
perfedlly  with  one  another  in  the  fufion,  feparate  in  the  cooling  into 
two  drata,  on  account  of  their  different  fpecific  gravity.  See  Mel¬ 
ting  -cone,  and  plate  21,  fig .  14. 

Ingot  Mould, 

Isa  mould,  or  cavity,  wherein  they  cad  melted  metals,  or  regu- 
lus  of  femi- metals.  See  it  defcribed  in  plate  21,  fig.  12. 

Hippocrates’s  Sleeve. 

A  kind  of  filtre,  or  draining  bag,  formed  by  joining  the  oppofite 
angles  of  a  fquare  piece  of  flannel,  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  ufed 
to  percolate  or  drain  fyrups,  deco&ions,  &c.  for  clarification.  See 
plate  21,  fig.  15.  » 

C/Ement  Pots, 

Are  thofe  ufed  in  the  caementation  of  metals ;  they  are  made  of 
fine  potter’s  clay,  and  that  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  fand  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions.  See  plate  21,  fig.  16,  and  the  article  C^ement- 

pots,  p.  420. 

Pellican. 

This  Ts  a  kind  of  double  veflel  ordinarily  of  glafs,  ufed  in  work¬ 
ing  on  liquors,  by  circulation.  It  has  a  tubulated  capital,  from 
which  two  oppofite  and  crooked  beaks  pafs  out,  and  enter  again  at 
the  belly  of  the  cucurbit.  Two  matrafles,  the  mouth  of  one  of 
which  isinferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  with  this  veflel.  See  plate  21,  fig.  18. 

Retort, 

Is  a  kind  of  crooked  matrafs,  or  a  round-bellied  veflel,  either  of 
earth  or  glafs,  with  aflender,  crooked  beak  or  neck,  to  w  hich  the 
recipient  is  to  be  fadened.  The  velfel  has  probably,  from  this  form, 
been  called  a  retort. 

The  mod  capacious  part  is  called  the  belly  ;  it’s  upper  part  the 
arch  or  roof  of  the  retort ;  and  the  bent  part,  which  makes,  with 
the  belly,  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees,  is  the  neck  ;  and  the  paf- 
fage  from  the  belly  to  the  neck  Ihould  be  free  and  wide,  and  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhing  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck  or  mouth  of  the 
retort. 

Retorts  differ  in  form  and  materials  ;  their  bellies  are  generally 
round  :  fome  of  them  are  oblong,  and  fhaped  like  a  cucurbit,  and 
thofe  are  called  Englilh  retorts.  They  are  preferable  for  the  dif¬ 
tillation  of  matters  which  are  fubjedt  to  fweil,  and  to  pafs  into  the 
receiver  before  they  be  decompofed. 

A  retort,  which  has  a  little  hole  pierced  in  it’s  roof,  is  called  a 
tubulated  retort.  This  hole  mud  be  capable  of  being  exadfly  clofed 
with  a  dopper  of  proper  materials.  Retorts  of  this  kind  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  didillations,  where  fome  matter  mud  be  introduced  into  the 
retort  after  the  receiver  is  joined  to  it,  as  in  the  cliff  illation  of  fmo- 
king  marine  acid,  and  in  the  operations  for  procuring  the  feveral 
kinds  of  clyjfius .  See  plate  21,  fig.  31,  32,  &c.  See  the  article 
Retort. 

Receiver. 

This  veflel  is  adapted  to  the  neck  or  beak  of  an  alembic,  retort, 
or  other  diftillatory  veflel,  in  order  to  collect,  receive,  and  contain 
the  products  of  didillations. 

Receivers  fliould  be  made  of  glafs,  not  only  becaufe  this  matter 
refids  the  affion  of  the  dronged  and  mod  corrofive  fubdances,  but 
alfo  becaufe,  being  tranfparent,  it  allows  the  operator  to  fee  through 
it;  and  to  judge,  by  the  frequency  of  the  drops,  if  the  didillation 
be  too  quick  or  loodow,  and  alfo  if  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the 
fubdances  that  come  over  be  fuch  as  are  required. 

Receivers  are,  for  the  mod  part,  kinds  of  bottles  of  different  fizes, 
of  a  fpherical  form,  the  necks  of  which  are  cut  Ihort,  and  each  of 
which  is  pierced  with  a  fmall  hole  in  it’s  lateral  or  upper  part,  to 
give  vent  to  the  air  or  vapours,  which  are  too  expanfive.  Receivers 
of  this  form  are  called  balloons.  Some  receivers  are  matrafles  with 
long  necks.  Thefe  are  generally  adapted  to  the  beaks  of  glafs  alem¬ 
bics.  The  long  neck  ferves  to  keep  the  belly  of  the  receiver,  where 
the  liquor  is  colle&ed,  at  a  proper  didance  from  the  fire. 

Receivers  have  different  forms  for  particular  operations  :  fee  them 
defcribed  in  plate  21,  fig.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30. 

Cucurbit. 

This  is  an  earthen  or  glafs  velfel,  fo  called  from  it’s  refemblance 

in  a  narrow^eckf  gradl‘alIy  fr°m  a  wide  bottom’  terminating 

an7'c*lrtldrurnent  §r{?at  lI^e  'n  chemical  didillations,  digedionS, 

hrteft  nar?TnSVThKe  more  the  widenefs  the  bottom,  at  it’s 

andlona/r nanownefs  of  the  neck,  and  the  narrower 
the 3  mT}  ”/ ,  W,th  Lthe  P*"**  difficulty  is  the  liquor  in 

we  oulZh  n  m  l  edf  UpTthefc  cirt-'umdances  depends  the  choice 
we  ought  to  make  of  cucurbits. 

bthTrhfnbfi?rhCUCU^itiS\fmaL  inverted  cucurbit,  adapted  to  an- 

6f  the  other  T"^  ,than  ^  nCck  °f  lhe  one  «  inerted  in  that 

the  other-  The  veffd  called  circulatory  is  one  of  this  kind. 

*  .  1  •  Crucible, 

Is  a  little  veflel,  ordinarily  of  earth,  fometimes  of  iron,  without 
lrha"  ki  wherfem  ‘henufis  c oiners,  goldfmiths,  glaziers,  and 
other  artificers,  ufe  to  melt  and  calcine  gold,  filver,  or  other  me- 
tals.  bet  plate  21,  fig.  25,  and  the  article  Crucible. 

Matrass,  or  Bolt-head. 

This  is  a  glafs  velfel,  uled  by  chemifls  in  digedions,  and  other 
operations. 

The  matrafs  is  made  in  form  of  a  bottle  fomewhat  bellied  in  the 
middle,  with  a  long  narrow  neck  ;  it  is  coated  with  earth,  when  it 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  very  hot  fire.  And  when  it  is  required  it  fflould 
be  Hopped  very  clofe,  they  feal  it  hermetically. 

The  matrals,  ufed  in  allaying,  is  a  velfel  of  very  pure  and  tranf- 
parent  glafs,  not  too  thick  at  the  bottom,  which  would  make  it  apt 
to  buidin  the  fire.  It  is,  for  this  ufe,  to  be  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  and  to  have  an  orifice  fcarce  fo  much  as  half  an  inch 
wide,  led  the  matters  contained  in  it,  being  in  a  violent  dare  of 
ebullition,  fhould  either  rife  over  the  mouth  of  the  velfel,  or  at  lead 
be  partly  thrown  out  in  form  of  final!  drops,  Hke  a  thin  rain,  which- 
drops  always  carry  fome  of  the  metal  with  them.  The  bottom  is 
capaciotls  enough,  when  it  will  hold  an  uunce  or  two  of  aqua  fords, 
and  the  height  of  the  velfel  is  of  a  farther  ufe  in  making  a  greater 
repefenffion  of  the  fumes.  The  mouth  ought  alfo  to  be  turned 
backwards,  in  form  of  a  broad  lip,  that  the  dilutions,  when  poured 
out,  may  not  run  down  the  fiefes  of  the  veflel. 

Matrafles  are  alfo  ufed  as  receivers  :  as  to  their  form,  fome  are 
fpherical,  others  flattened  at  the  bottom,  and  others  in  the  fhapeof 

311  egg>  called  philosophical  eggs.  The  mod  convenient  of  all, 
when  only  a  (mail  quantity  of  matter  is  ufed,  are  bottles  of  thin 
glafs,  called  medical  phials;  becaufe  they  are  cheap,  made  of  good 
glafs,  and  may  be  quickly  heated,  fo  that  the  liquor  contained  in 
them  fhall  boil  without  clanger  of  being  broken.  See  plate  21,  fig. 

22,  23. 

COPPEL. 

This  veflel  is  made  of  earth,  pretty  thick,  and  of  the  form  of  a 
platter  or  dilh.  See  plate  2 1 ,  fig.  24.  It  fudains  the  highed  de¬ 
gree  of  fire,  and  retains  all  fufed  metals  :  but  in  it  all  the  foflile 
portions  of  any  metal,  when  mixed  with  fufed  lead,  are  carried  off, 
except  gold  and  filver,  which  are  left  behind  in  fmall  globules.  See 
a  further  defeription  of  it  under  the  article  Coppel. 

Aludels, 

Are  earthen  pots,  ranged  one  above  another,  for  retaining  the 
flowers  which  afeend  in  the  procels  of  fubliination.  See  plate  21, 
fig.  20. 

The  lowed  aludel  is  fitted  to  a  pot,  placed  in  the  furnace,  wherein 
is  the  matter  to  befublimed;  and  at  top  is  a  clofe  head,  to  retain 
the  flowers  which  afeend  highed. 

Muffle  and  Mouid. 

Muffle,  in  metallurgy,  is  an  arched  cover,  redding  the  ftrongeft- 
fire,  and  made  to  be  placed  over  coppels  and  teds,  in  the  operations 
of  allaying,  to  preferve  them  from  the  falling  of  coals  and  allies  into 
them  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  of  fuch  a  form  as  is  no  hindrance  to 
the  a£fion  ot  the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal,  nor  to  the  inlpetdion  of 
the  ad'ayer.  The  muffles  may  be  made  of  any  form,  providing  they 
have  thefe  conditions;  but  thofe  ufed  with  coppels  are  commonly 
made  femicylindrical  ;  or  when  greater  velfds  are  employed,  in  form 
of  a  hollow  hemifphere.  The  muffle  mud  have  holes,  that  the  af- 
fayer  may  look  in;  arid  the  fore  part  of  it  mud  be  always  quite 
open,  that  the  air  may  add  better  in  conjunction  with  the  fire,  and 
be  inceflantly  renewed:  the  apertures  in  the  muffle  ferve  alfo  for  the 
regimen  of  the  fire,  for  the  cold  air  ruffling  into  the  larger  opening 
before,  cools  the  bodies  in  the  veflel ;  but  if  fome  coals  are  put  in  . 
it,  and  it’s  aperture  before  be  then  Ihut,  with  a  door  fitted  to  it,  the 
fire  will  be  increafed  to  the  highed  degree,  much  more  quickly  than 
it  can  be  bv  the  breathing  holes  of  the  furnace.  Another  ufe  of 
thefe  apertures  is  alfo,  that  the  arfenical  vapouis  of  lead  and  anti¬ 
mony  palling  through  the  holes  in  the  back  part  of  the  muffle,  may 
not  be  offenfive  to  the  a  (layer,  who  Rands  before  it.  As  to  the 
height,  length,  and  depth  of  the  muffles,  thefe  mull  be  proportioned 
to  the  fize  and  number  of  the  vefl'els  they  are  intended  to  cover ;  and 
care  mud  be  taken  in  this,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  inner  furface 
of  thefe  vefl'els  be  in  the  reach  of  the  alfayer’s  eye.  The  mod  fre¬ 
quent  fize  of  the  muffle  is,  however,  four  inches  high,  fix  or  eight 
long,  and  four  or  fix  inches  broad.  I  he  fegments  cut  ofF  at  the 
bafes,  for  the  lefler  holes,  mud  be  of  fuch  a  proportioned  height  that 
the  lead  velfels  put  under  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  coals  or  allies 
falling  into  them.  See  plate  21,  fig.  35,  36  ;  and  more  on  this  fub- 
je£t  in  the  article  Muffle. 

Before  we  conclude  this  very  ufeful  and  intereding  fyftem,  we 
’  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  the  philofophical  reader  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  difeovery,  which,  we  prefume,  will  eventually  prove  a 
cheap  fubditute  for  fair- petre,  in  the  cmnpoftiion  of  that  necedary, 
though  definitive  article  gunpowder;  fince  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  filver  is  fayed  «  procuring  the  fait  alluded  to,  and 
it’s  expanfive  force  is  vadly  fupeuor  to  that  of  nitre,  with  which 
r  alfo 
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alfo  we  are  very  precarioufly  fupplied,  and  of  which  we  have*  in 
time  of  war,  been  almofl  intirely  deftitute. 


Procefs  for  making  fulminating  Calx  c/'Sil  VER. 

Diffolve  pure  filver  in  nitrous  acid,  precipitate  the  filver  by  lime- 
water,  decant  the  liquor,  and  expofe  the  precipitate  for  three  days 
to  the  air. 

Throw  the  dried  precipitate  into  caudic  volatile  alkali,  it  will 
take  the  form  of  a  black  powder:  decant  off  the  fluid,  and  let  the 
powder  dry  in  the  air.  It  is  this  which  forms  fulminating  filver. 

Gunpowder,  and  even  fulminating  gold,  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  this  new  product.  The  contaft  of  fire  is  neceffary  to  deto¬ 
nation  of  the  firft  ;  and  fulminating  gold  mud  receive  a  fenfible  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  previous  to  it’s  explofion  ;  while  the  mere  contact  of 
even  a  cold  fubdance  is  fufficient  to  make  the  fulminating  filver  de¬ 
tonate:  in  lhort,  when  this  produft  is  once  obtained,  it  cannot  be 
again  touched,  it  is  impoffible  to  attempt  the  putting  it  into  a  bottle, 
it  mud  red  in  the  velfel,  where,  by  evaporation,  it  has  acquired  it’s 
terrible  property. 

A  grain  in  weight  of  this  fulminating  filver,  which  was  in  a  little 
glafs  vellel,  reduced  the  vedel  into  powder,  and  threw  about  the 
fplinters  with  fo  much  force  as  to  pierce  feveral  folds  of  paper. 

The  wind  having  overfet  a  paper,  upon  which  were  fame  atoms 
of  this  powder,  a  portion  of  it,  which  came  in  contact  with  the  hand, 
fulminated,  as  well  as  the  remaining  portion  which  fell  from  the 
hand  to  the  ground.  Even  a  drop  of  wrater  falling  on  this  fulmina¬ 
ting  filver  has  produced  an  explofion. 

It  is  unnecedary  to  obferve  that  fulmination  fhould  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  but  upon  very  fmall  quantities;  a  grain,  for  indance  ;  for 
a  larger  volume  vyould  occafion  a  dangerous  explofion. 

In  making  this  preparation  it  is  proper  to  defend  the  face  with  a 
made  furnifhed  with  glafs  eyes;  and  to  avoid  the  evil  confequences 
6f  the  breaking  of  glafs  veffcls,  it  will  be  prudent  to  dry  the  fulmi¬ 
nating  filver  on  fome  metallic  body. 

The  following  experiment  will  complete  the  idea  which  one  ought 
to  form  of  the  fulminating  property  of  this  preparation. 

Take  the  candic  volatile  alkali,  which  was  employed  in  convert¬ 
ing  the  precipitate  into  a  black  powder,  put  it  into  a  little  matrafs 
of  thin  glafs,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  fliort  time,  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  the  inner  furface  of  the  glafs  will  foon  appear  coated 
with  little  crydals  edvered  with  the  fluid  above  them. 

If,  when  this  liquor  is  cold,  one  of  thefe  crydals  be  touched,  an 
explofion  will  take  place  fufficient  to  break  the  matrafs;  the  fluid 
will  be  thrown  up  againd  the  ceiling  of  the  elaboratory,  and  the 
matrafs  broke  to  fhivers. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this  preparation  being  now  deferibed, 
it’s  effects  made  known,  and  the,  precautions  mentioned  which  are 
neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  experimenting  with  it,  it  remains  only  to 
fay  a  word  or  two  on  the  theory  of  this  phenomenon  edablifhed  by 
M.  Bertholet.  It  is  the  fame  as  that  attending  fulminating  gold. 

In  this  operation  the  oxygenous  principle,  (the  generator  of  acid) 
which  attracts  the  filver,  with  very  little  force,  combines  with  the 
hydrogeneous  principle  (the  generator  of  water)  of  the  volatile  alkali, 
and  from  the  combination  of  thefe  two  principles,  water  is  formed 
in  the  date  of  vapour. 

This  water  infiantly  vapourized,  and  enjoying  all  it’s  eladi- 
city,  from  the  expanfive  force  with  which  is  it  endowed  in  this  date 
of  vaporization,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  phenomenon,  to  which 
alfo  the  azot  which  is  difengaged  from  the  alkali,  with  all  it’s  ex- 
panfibility,  powerfully  contributes. 

After  the  fulmination,  the  filver  is  found  to  be  revived,  and  be¬ 
comes  as  white  and  brilliant  as  when  taken  from  the. cupel. 


Chemistry,  philofphic,  confids  of  three  parts;  viz.  invention, - 
rationale,  and  experiment ;  and  is  a  particular  exercife  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  inventive  faculties  of  the  mind,  leading  to  experiments, 
and  thence  to  the  difeovery  of  caufes,  fo  as  to  form  axioms  that  iliall 
rationally  account  for  phenomena,  and  difeover  rules  of  practice  for 
producing  ufeful  effects.  It  is  not  only  the  key  to  all  the  other  parts, 
but  difeovers  of  itfelf  the  caufes  of  many  natural  phenomena,  as 
earthquakes,  volcanos,  &c. 

Chemistry,  technical ,  confids  in  the  application  of  philofophical 
ehemijlry  to  the  immediate  fervice  of  arts,  fo  as  by  it’s  means  to  in- 
’  vent,  form,  afiid,  promote,  or  perfe/R  them  in  the  large  way  of  bu- 
finefs. 

Chemistry,  commercial,  the  application  both  of  technical  and 
philofophical  ehemijlry  to  the  edablidiing,  fupporting,  or  improving 
any  branch  ofHrade  or  commerce. 

Chemistry,  (economical,  the  application  of  philofophical,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  commercial  ehemijlry  to  the  fervice  and  accommodation  of 
the  affairs  of  a  family. 

CHEMOSIS,  among  phyficians,  a  difeafe  of  the  eye,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  inflammation,  when  the  vvhite  of  the  eye  fwells  above 
the  black,  and  overtops  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  appears  a  fort 
of  gap  between  them.  Others  define  it  to  be  an  elevation  of  the 
membrane  which  furrounds  the  eye,  and  is  called  the  white;  being 
an  affedfion  of  the  eye,  like  white  flefli.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  an 
inflammation  of  the  eye-lids,  which  turns  out  their  infide  to 
fight. 

CHENISCUS,  from  yyyj,  a  goof e /  among  the  ancients,  an  or¬ 
nament  i,n  form  of  little  geefe,  ufed  on  the  prows  and  flerns  of  their 
ffiips.  * 

CHENOCORPUS,  goofe-dung,  in  medicine,  is  accounted  very 
acrimonious  and  refolvent,  and  therefore  preferibed  with  fuccefs  in 
the  jaundice.  I  he  grefniffi  dung  is  efleemed  the  bed.  It  js  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  meadows  in  fpring  time,  and  oeing  dried  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  and  pulverifed,  is  gb  from  half  a  dram  to  a  full  dram 
at  a  co.e.  it  is  recommended  auo  in  the  fettrvy,  and  other  dif- 
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CHENSERS,  in  our  datutes,  is  ufed  for  fuch  as  paid  tribute  of 
cenje ,  quit-rent,  or  chief-rent.  .  _  . 

CHEQ,  or  Cherif,  the  prince,  or  high-pried  of„  Mecca  ;  fa* 
vereign  pontiff  of  the  Muffulmans ;  and  owned  as  fach.hy  afi  the 
fe£ls  into  which  they  are  divided.  ,  -.  , 

The  grand  fignior,  fophies,  mogols,  khans  of  Tartaty,  &c.’fentl 
him  yearly  prefents;  efpecialiy  tapedry,  to  cover  Mahomet-s  tomb, 
and  tents  for  himfelf :  for  the  cheq  has  a  tent  near  the  mofque.of 
,Mecca,  wherein  he  lives  during  the  fevtmteea  days  of  devotiqn  in 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  ‘  _  ..  j 

CHEQUER,  or  Exchequer,  originally  denoted  a  chefs-board,; 
or  a  frame  divided  into  64  fquares,  of  two  colours,  whereon  to  *piiy 
at  draughts,  chefs,  &c. 

CH  ERA  MIS,  in  antiquity,  a  medical  meafure.  According  to 
Erotian  on  Hippocrates,  it  was  the  hollow  of  a  (hell-fifh  called  myax, 
and  took  that  name  from  %vj pce/j-o;,  which  ffgnifi.es  a  hollow  pl^ce.  , 
CHEREF,  a  title  affumed  by  the  emperors  of  Morocco.  See  the 
article  Caliphate.  •  rij  j 

CHEREM,  Heb.  to  dedroy,  exterminate,  See.  imong.the  Jews, 
is  ufed  to  fignify  a  fpecies  of  annihilation. 

Cherem  is  fometimes  likewife  taken  for  that  which  is  confe- 
crated,  vowed,,  or  offered  to  the  Lord,  fo  that  it  nriay  no  longer  be 
employed  in  common  or  profane  ufes.  There  are  fome  who  affert, 
that  perfons  thus  devoted  were  put  to  death  ;  whereof,  they  fay, 
Jcphtha’s  daughter  is  a  memorable  example.  Judg.  xi.  29,  See. 

Cherem  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  excommunication  in  ufe 
among  the  Jews.  SeeNiDDUi.  J 

CHERLERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  trigynia  clafs 
of  plants  :  the  flower  has-properly  no  petals  :  th enefiaria  are  five  in 
number,  roundifh  and  em.arginated,  very  fmall,  and  placed  in  a 
circular  direction  :  the  fruit  is  a  capiule  of  an  ovated  figure,  formed 
of  three  valves,  and  containing  three  cells:  the  feeds  are  numerous, 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  angulated  on  the  other. 

CHERMES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  four  winged  infe£ts,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  it’s  toflrum ,  or  trunk,  is  (ituated  un¬ 
der  it’s  bread;  the  abdomen  is  mucronated,  or  pointed,  at  the  hin¬ 
der  extremity  ;  and  the  legs  are  formed  for  leaping.  • 

Thefe  infedts,  which  in  Englith  are  called  bugs,  take  particular 
denominations. from  the  trees  or  plmts  on  which  they  feed:  as. the 
elm- bug,  the  fir-  bug,  the  b'trch-V.’QG,  the  maple-  BUG,  the1  willow-  . 
BUG,  l\\c  nettle-BVG,  Sec.  ' 

CHERMITES,  or  Chernites,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
ancients,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a  fpecies  of  very  bright  and 
white  marble  or  alabader,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
that  called  afterwards  lygdinum  marmor. 

CHERNIES,  in  antiquity,  a  vedel  wherein  people  ufed  to.wafh 
their  hands  before  they  went  to  attend  religious  fervice. 

CHERRY-Zw,  cerafus,  in  botany,  according  to  Linnasus;  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  primus ,  but  a  didindf  genus  according  to  bther  authors, 
and  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  T  he  common,  or  Kentifh  cherry.  2.  Cherry-tree,  with  fpcar- 
ffiaped-fawed  leaves,  or  black  cherry.  3.  Cherry- tree,  with  oval 
fpear  ffiaped  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  cluders,  commonly 
called  the  clu {\et-cberry.  4.  Cherry- tree,  with  flowers  growing  in 
round  bunches,  and  oval  leaves,  called  the  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed 
cherry.  5.  Cherry-tree ,  with  fmooth  fpear- fhaped  intire  leaves,  of  a 
bluifh  green  on  their  under-fide,  and  fpreading  branches.  j 

-The  firfi  fort  is  the  common,  or  Kentifh  cherry,  and  which  is  too 
well  known  to  fland  in  need  of  any  defeription  here;  from  this,  it  is 
fuppofed,  the  following  forts  have  been  raifed  : 

The  early  May  cherty,  the  May  duke  cherry ,  the  archduke  cherry, 
the  Flemish  cherry,  the  red-heart,  the  white-heart,  the  black-heart,  the 
amber-heart,  the  ox-heart,  the  lukeward,  the’earnation,  the  Hertford- 
fhire-heart,  the  morello,  the  bleeding-heart,  ^nd  the  yellow  Spanifli 
cherry.  ■  ■  •' 

The  black  cherry  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  England:  this 
grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  fit  for  timber  ;  there  are  only  two  varieties 
of  it,  the  black  coroun,  and  the  fmall  wild  cherry;  the  (tones  of 
this  fort  are  generally  fawn  for  raffing  docks  to  graft  or  bud  the 
oiher  forts  of  cherries  upon. 

Cherry-tree,  culture  of  the.  All  the  forts  of  cherries which  are 
ufually  cultivated  in  gardens,  are  propagated  by  inoculation  or  graf¬ 
ting  the  feveral  kinds  into  flocks  of  the  black  or  wild  red  cherries, 
which  are  drong  (hooters,  and  of  longer  duration  than  any  of  the 
garden  kinds  ;  the  (tones  of  thefe  two  forts  are  fbwn  in  autiimn  on  a 
bed  of  light  Tandy  earth,  and  the  young  docks  produced  from  them 
are  to  remain  where  they  rife,  till  the  lecond  autumn  after  their  driv¬ 
ing  ;  then,  in  OiSlober,  they  (hould  be  planted  out  into  a  riqh  foil, 
allowing  three  feet  didance  from  row  to  row,  and  about  one  foot  in 
the  rows.  The  fecund  year  after  the  planting  out,  they  will  be  fit 
to  bud,  if  they  are  intended  for  dwarfs;  but  if  they  are  intended  for 
dandards,  they  w  ill  not  be  tall  enough  till  the  fotirth  year  ;  for  they 
fliould  be  budded,  or  grafted,  near  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
grafting  is  ufually  performed  in  the  Cummer,  and  the  head  of  the 
(lock  is  to  be  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  March  following,  about 
fix  inches  above  the  bud;  it  the  bud  has  (hot  ’.veil,  and  there  is  any 
fear  of  it’s  being  difplaced  by  winds,  it  mud  be  gently  tied  up  to  the 
part  of  the  (lock  left  above  it.  The  autumn  afterwards,  thefe  trees 
w  ill  be  fit  to  remove,  and  be  left  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  or  they 
may  be  left  till  the  next  year.  Ldpping  off  part  of  the  heads  of 
thefe  trees,  when  they  are  planted  in  their  places,  .is  a  very  bad  me¬ 
thod,  it  often  kills  them,  and  if  they  efcape  they  feldom  recover  it 
for  (our  or  five  years. 

If  the  trees  are  intended  for  walls,  it  is  advifeable  to  plant  dwarfs 
between  the  dandards,  that  thefe  may  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall,  while  the  others  fpread  over  the  upper  part  ;  and  wffien  the 
dwarfs  rife  to  fill  the  walls,  the  dandards  (hould  be  taken  intirely 
away*  When  thefe  trees  ate  taken  up  from  the  nurfery,  the  dead 
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fibres  of  the  roots  muft  be  carefully  taken  off,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  (lock,  which  is  above  the  bud,  mull  he  cut  off  clofe  down  to  the 
back  part  of  it ;  obfcrve  to  place  the  bud  dire&ly  from  the  wall.  , 

Cherry- trees  thrive  bed  n  a  dry,  hazely  loam.  In  a  gravelly  foil 
they  are  very  fubjeft  to  b.ights,  and  feldom  (land  long  good. 

Your  trees,  if  planted  agarnft  a  wall,  fhould  be  placed  at  lead 
twenty,  or  twenty-four  feet  afunder,  with  a  ftaridard  tree  between 
each  dwarf. 

In  pruning  thefe  trees,  their  (hoots  (hould  never  be  fhortetied, 
for  they  moftly  produce  their  fruit  from  their  extreme  part.  All  the 
fore-right  (hoots  are  to  be  difplaced,  and  the  others  trained  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  and  where  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  w-all,  the  branches  being 
ffiortened,  will  throw  up  a  (hoot  or  two  to  fill  it. 

Cherry,  Barbadoes,  Malpighi  a,  a  genus  of  the  dccandria  trigyhia 
clafs.  The  flower  hath  five  kidney-ihaped  petals,  which  are  con¬ 
cave,  and  fpread  open.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  natives  of  the 
Weft  Indies. 

CHERRY,  Cornelian ,  corttus,  is  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs.  It  hath  many  flowers,  included  in  one  common  four-leaved 
coloured  involucrum.  The  fruit  is  cooling,  drying,  and  aftringent, 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  ftopfc  fluxes,  and  is  good  in  fevers  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  diarrhoea.  The  rob  de  cornis  is  the  only  officinal  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  fruit. 

Cherry,  dwarf,  and  Cherry  of  the  Alps,  lonicera.  See  upright 

honey- fuckie. 

Cherry,  Hottentot,  Maurocenia.  The  flower  ha"  five  oval  petals, 
•which  (bread  open.  Three  fpecies  of  it  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  one  was  difeovered  at  Jamaica.  Linnaeus  has  an¬ 
nexed  this  plant  to  the  genus  of  c 'affine. 

CHERR y,  winter,  phyjalis,  is  a  genUs  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  pentandria  monogynia ,  and  of  which  there  are  nine 
fpecies.  I.  Winter  cherry  with  a  (hrubbv  ftalk,  eredt  branches  and 
flowers  growing  in  clufters.  2.  Wmter  cherry  with  a  ihrubby  ftalk, 
flexible  branches,  and  flowers  growing  in  clutters.  3.  Winter  cherry 
with  a  (htubby  ftalk,  and  oval  woolly  leaves.  4..  Winter  cherry 
with  heart-ihaped,  intire,  ob'ufe,  rough  leaves,  and  fmooth  petals. 
5.  Winter  cherry  with  two  leaves  at  a  joint.  6.  Winter  cherry  with 
angular  fmooth  branches,  7.  Winter  cherry  with  hairy,  vifeous 
leaves,  and  nodding  foot-ftalks.  8.  Winter  cherry  with  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  footftalks,  longer  than  the  leaf.  9.  Winter  cherry  with  farina¬ 
ceous,  germinating  divarications. 

Some  writers  have  given  the  name  alkehengi  to  this  tree. 

{T.he  winter  cherry  is  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feed,  or  by  par- 
WNg  the  roots.  It’s  only  beauty  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is 
lipe,  at  which  time  their  red  bladders  opening  and  difclofing  the 
ihtrry- (taped  fruit,  make  a  pretty  appearance. 

The  leaves  are  cooling,  and  of  the  nature  of  common  nightffiade. 
The  berries  are  a  Angular  good  diuretic,  and  ufeful  agaihft  the  gra- 
Vel  and  ftone  :  being  boiled  in  milk,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  they 
icure  the  hear  of  urine,  making  bloody  water,  and  ulcers  in  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder.  They  relieve  the  jaundice,  by  opening  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder;  and  the  dropfy,  by  carrying  off 
the  water  through  the  urinary  pafiages. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  trochifci  aikekengi. 

(Cherry -bratrdy,  a  drink  made  of  brandy,  with  the  addition  of 
cherries. 

The  cherries  commonly  ufed  therein,  are  of  the  black  kind  ;  with 
thefe,  a  bottle  being  half  filled,  is  filled  up  with  brandy,  or  fpirits. 
The  whole  is  to  be  fhaken  up  now-and- theft;  and  in  a  month’s 
time  it  becomes  fit  for  ufe. 

To  fweeten  ir,  and  improve  the  flavour  fome  choofe  to  put  in 
fugar,  with  a  quantity  of  rafberries. 

C HE R R"Y -ibine  is  made  by  adding  two  pounds  of  fugar  to  every 
two  gallons  of  the  juice  of  cherries.  The  liquor  is  afterwards  put 
into  a  veffef  to  ferment ;  and  after  (landing  about  two  months  in  the 
ca(k,  is  bottled  off  with  a  little  fugar  for  ufe. 

CHERSA,  called  alfo fecula,  in  fome  medical  writers,  fignifies  a 
loot  reduced  to  a  farinaceous  powder. 

CHERSiEA,  earthy ,  from  xymjot,  earth,  is  an  epithet  applied  by 
Galen  and  ./Egineta  to  the  three  fpecies  of  afps. 

CHERSONESUS,  in  geography,  a  peninfula;  or  a  continent 
almoft  furroundtd  by  the  fea,  only  joining  to  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  neck,  or  ifthmus  ;  fuch  is  the  cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  &c. 

CHERSYDRUS,  ail  amphibious  ferpent ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
lives  in  watery  places,  and  on  dry  ground. 

CHERT,  or  Cherk,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
of  our  miners  to  a  peculiar  fine  kind  of  (tone  found  in  ftrata,  but  of 
the  hardnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  flint.  Some  of  thefe  cherts  are  black, 
others  of  a  dark  greeniffi  colotih  They  are  ufed  as  grinding-ftones 
for  calcined  flints,  and  other  hard  fubflances  ;  but  are  of  too  fmooth 
and  clofe  a  texture  for  grinding  corn. 

CHERUB.  or  Cherubim,  a  celeftial  fpirit,  which  in  the  hie¬ 
rarchy  is  placed  next  to  the  feraphim.  See  the  article  Hierarchy. 

The  feveral  descriptions  which  the  Scripture  gives  us  o i  cberubirhs, 
differ  from  one  another:  but  all  agree  in  reprefenting  a  figure  com- 
pofed  of  various  creatures,  as  a  man,  an  ox,  an  eagle,  and  a  lion. 

Chrrueim  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  military  order  in 
Sweden,  otherwife  called  the  order  of  feraphim.  It  was  inftituted 
by  Magnus  IV.  and  aboliffied  by  Charles  IX.  It  took  :t’s  deno¬ 
mination  from  the  golden  figures  of  cker.ubims,  whereof  the  collar  of 
the  order  was  compofed. 

CHERUBICAL-HYMN,  a  hymn  of  great  note  in  the  ancient 
Chriftian  church.  It  was  likewife  called  trifagiunt,  or  thrice  holy, 
becaufe  the  form  of  it  was  In  thefe  worefs,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Xord  God  of  hofts,  &c. 

CHERVIL,  charophyiltm,  in  botany*  a  genus  of  the  fetftaritind 
digynia  clafs,  of  which  there  arc  five  fpecies.  'The  flowers  are  uffi- 
bellated,  have  five  heart-fhaped  indexed  petals,  and  five  (lamina. 
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fideS  of  hiahwavQ  c°w-parfley,  grows  natn  ally  on  the 

the  dualitifnf  \  ^  tf1eJiord?rs  of  fields.  Having  fome’hing  of 
in  .rfe  °Ckl  “  a  ,Uld  be  ">■  «<*  0"t  of  all  paltures  Jrly 

an^fune°UnTi,c°|t  tbe  garden  cbrrvi /,  and  flowers  in  May 

Kli  r  "lf“'l!"“fel  i»  medicine ;  ,he  fe  d  is 
fill  dfii ret f  8  V medicme  m  jaund.ces  and  dropfies.  It  is  a  power- 

wife  a  n  lo,  the  g-Xel  and  fione  ,  i,  fs  f  ke- 

nerallvdS  /t^  'e  ^cnfeS’  refo!ves  coagulated  blood,  and  ge- 

fermlntf iu  peff°"  f°  fleeP‘  I(  »s  alfo  ufed  externally  m 

wilTt>?rive  in  aga'f.,Co!1Cr  pains  and  retenhon  of  urine.  This  plant 
vv,jj>t  ,r,y?  m  any  foil  or  (ituation.  1 

nf  «,^nSS’  anuin^ni?“sJg,ame'  Per{'°r™d  with  little  round  pieces 
of  wood,  on  a  board  divided  into  lixty-Four  fquares  ;  where  (kill  and 
addrefs  are  fo  lndifpenfably  req.nfite,  that  chance  has  no  place;  and 
a  perjon  never  lofes  but  by  his  own  fault.  * 

^omc  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  fejag,  fepes,  whence 

rVf  LtVit r  mut>  mrt>  rnortuus;  others  again  from 

1  ti!  h‘jus,  and  niD,  rtiori ;  whence  chefs  and  chefs-nme. 

Hie  learned  Hyde  has  (hewn  from  undoubted  authorities,  that 
this  game  was  hrif  invented  in  India,  and  paffed  from  thence  to 

aa!*  uefT  !he  of  Chrift  576,  apd  from  Perfia  to  Arabia.  He 
a  §,  that  Jhah,  i.  e.  rex,  was  a  term  much  in  ufe  among  the  orien- 
ta  s,  wh lilt  engaged  in  this  play,  and  that  they  ufed  it  to  C'U’ion  the 
mg  againft  any  danger ;  and  hence  the  Europeans  and  others  have 
denominated  the  game  Jhachiludium  and  jhahiludium,  and  in  Em  Iifti 
k  o  .  m  l^'.s  c’rci*mftance.  He  alfo  derives  the  word  mat  fr-Stn 
the  Perlic  manit,  laffatus  eji ;  and  fays  that  it  was  ufe  !  in  play,  when 
any  of  the  men  was  fixed  in  it’s  place,  or  taken  captive. 

In  this  game  each  player  has  eight  dignified  pieces,  viz.  a  king  a 
queen,  two  biffiops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks,  and  alfo  e.ght 
were  ancdently  called  fcachi ,  q.  d.  milites,  and  made 
jn  different  figures,  and  of  various  materials,  moftly  or  wood  of 
ivory.  Thefe  pieces  are  diftingui(hed  by  being  painted  in  white 
and  black  colours. 


As  to  their  difpofition  oh  the  board,  the  white  king  is  to  be  placed 
oti  the  fourth  black  houfe  from  the  corner  of  the  board,  in  the  firft 
and  lower  rank  ;  arid  the  black  king  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fourth 
white  houfe  on  the  oppofite,  or  adverfary’s  lide  of  the  board.  The 
qUeeris  are  placed  next  to  the  kings,  on  houfes  of  their  own  colour. 
Next  to  the  king  and  qtieen,  oh  each  hand,  place  the  two  bifhops  ; 
next  to  therri,  the  two  knights ;  and  laft  of  all,  on  the  corners  of 
the  board,  the  two  rooks.  As  to  the  pawns,  they  are  pldeed,  with¬ 
out  diftindtion,  on  the  fecorid  rank  of  the  houfe,  one  before  each  of 
the  dignified  pieces. 

Having  thus  difpofed  of  the  men,  the  onfet  is  commonly  begun 
by  the  pawns;  which  march  ftrait  forward  in  their  own  file,  one 
houfe  at  a  time,  except  the  firft  move,  when  they  may  advance  two 
houfes,  but  they  never  move  backwards:  the  manner  of  their  taking 
the  adverfary’s  men  is  Tideways,  in  the  next  houfe  forwards  ;  where, 
having  capiivated  the  enemy,  they  move  forward  as  before.  The 
rook  goes  forward  or  crofs-ways  through  the  whole  file,  and  back 
again.  The  knight  (kips  backward  and  forward  to  the  next  houfe, 
fave  one,  of  a  different  colour,  with  a  (idling  march,  or  all  pe,  and 
thus  kills  his  enemies  that  fall  in  his  way,  or  guards  his  friends  that 
may  be  expofed  on  that  fide.  The  biffiop  walks  always  in  the  fame 
colour  of  the  field  which  he  is  placed  in  at  firft,  forward  or  backward, 
aflope  or  diagonally,  as  far  as  he  pleafes.  The  queen’s  walk  is  more 
univerfal,  as  (he  takes  all  the  fteps  of  the  fore-mentioned  pieces,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  the  knight ;  and  as  to  the  king’s  motion,  it  is  one 
houfe  at  a  time,  and  that  in  any  dire&ion.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
different  pieces,  next  to  the  king  is  the  queen,  after  her  the  rooks, 
then  the  biffiops,  and  laft  of  all  the  knights.  The  difference  of  the 
worth  of  pawns  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  noblemen  :  however,  the 
king’s  biffiop’s  pawn  is  the  beft,  and  therefore  particular  care  is  taken 
of  him.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that,  whereas  any  man  may 
be  taken,  when  he  falls  within  the  reach  of  any  of  the  adverfary’s 
pieces,  it  is  otherwife  with  the  king,  who,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  only 
to  be  faluted  with  the  word  check  (fhack),  warning  him  ot  his  dan¬ 
ger,  out  of  which  he  muft  move  ;  and  if  he  cannot  move  without 
expofing  himfelf  to  a  fimilar  inconvenience,  it  is  check  mate,  and  the 
game  is  loft. 

CHESSE-/re«,  in  (hip-building,  are  tvVo  fmall  pieces  of  timber 
with  a  hole  in  them,  on  each  fide  of  a  (hip,  a  little  before  her  l  >of, 
for  the  main  tackle  to  run  through,  and  to  which  it  is  hauled  down. 

CHEST,  in  anatomy,  the  bread,  or  that  part  of  the  body  which 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Chest,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  meafure,  containing' an  uncer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  feveral  commodities. 

A  chef  of  fugar,  v.  g.  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  weight ; 
a  cheji  of  glafs,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet ;  of  Caftile 
fope,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hundred  weight;  of  indigo, 
from  one  and  an  half  to  two  hundred  weight,  five  fcore  ana  twelve 
pounds  to  the  hundred. 

Chest  at  Chatham,  was  eftabliftied  in  1588,  by  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  the  mariners,  for  the  benefit  of  maimed  and  fuper- 
annuated  Engliffi  feamen,  who  are  paid  penfions  for  their  lives.  It 
was  afterwards  made  perpetual  by  queeri  Elizabeth. 

CHESTNUT-//**-,  cafanta,  according  to  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of 
the  fagus,  but  by  other  authors  confidered  as  a  diitimft  genus.  The 
above  writer  has  ranged  it  among  the  monoecia  polyandria ;  there  are 
three  fpecies  of  it.  1.  The  manured  chef  nut.  2.  Chef  nut  with 
oval,  fpeai-ffiaped  leaves  ffiarply  fawed,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
Under  fide,  and  a  (lender  knotted  catkin.  3.  Chef  nut  with  oblong, 
oval,  fawed  leaves,  and  a  very  large,  round,  prickly  fruit. 

The  chef  hut  is  a  tree  as  worthy  our  care  and  attention  as  any 
tree  propagated  in  this  country,  either  for  it’s  ufe  or  beauty.  It  is 
one  of  the  beft  farts  of  timber,  and  affords  an  excellent  (hade.  It 
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grows  to  a  very  great  fize,  mid  fpreads  it  s  branches  freely  on  every 
fide  where  it  has  room. 

The  chejinut-\xtt  is  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts  in  February, 
in  beds  of  frefh  undtinged  earth.  The  bell  nuts  for  fowing  are  thofe 
brought  from  Portugal  and  Spain.  But  when  thefe  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  ,'ood,  it  will  be  better  to  make  ufe  of  the  nuts  which  have 
been  ripened  here,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  goodnefs,' only  much 
fihaller  ;  thefe  however  are  quite  as  proper  to'fow,  when  the  tree  is 
deligned  either  for  timber  or  beauty,  as  the  foreign  nuts. 

They  may  he  railed  either  in  nurleries  or  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  hand.  If  in  the  nurfery,  it  fhould  be  chofen  upon  poor  ground, 
and,  about  the  middle  of  February,  trenches  lhotild  be  opened,  four 
inches  deep,  and  fix  inches  afunder.  Let  them  hand  here  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  take  them  up,  and  plant  them  at  two  feet 
didance,  in  rows,  a  yard  afunder  ;  the  long  top  root  is  to  be  cut 
off,  and  care  taken  not  to  injure  the  other  roots. 

The  beft  time  for  tranlplanting  them  is  early  in  March,  and 
care  mult  be  taken  to  trim  off  their  fide  (hoots,  which  will  be  a 
means  of  making  them  grow  upright  and  (trait.  After  they  have 
flood  four  years  in  this  place,  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

Chestnut,  horfe,  ajcuhts,  a  genus  of  plants,  claffed  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  beptandria  monogynia,  and  of  which  there  is  but 
one  fpecies.  ... 

This. tree  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  nuts  early  in, (he  fpring, 
and  if  they  are  well  preferved  in  faiid  during  the  winter,  the  plants 
will  11)0.0 1  near  a  foot  the  firft  fummer.  It  they  grow  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant  them  the  autumn  following, 
when  they  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance,  and  one 
foot  and  a  half  afisnder  in  the  row's. 

.  Here  let  them  (land  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  they  mud  be  well  dated  to 
prevent  their  being  difplaced  by  flrong  winds,  and  fhould  alfo  have 
a  fence  round  them,  to  fccure  them  from  cattle. 

This  plant  grow's  naturally  in  Carolina  and  the  Brafils;  from  the 
firft,  the  feeds  were  brought  to  England,  where  the  plants  have  been 
of  late  years  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens.  This  tree  maybe 
propagated  by  buddings,  or  grafting  it  upon  the  common  horfe  chejl- 
nut,  which  is  the  ufual  method  pra&ifed  by  the  nurfery-men  :  but 
the  trees  thus  railed  feldom  make  a  good  appearance  long  ;  for  the 
flock  of  the  common  horfe  chflnut  will  be^more  than  twice  the  fize 
©f  the  other,  and  frequently  put  out  (hoots  below  the  graft ;  and 
fometimes  the  grafts  are  blown  out  of  the  flocks,  after  ten  years 
growth.  But  thefe  flocks  render  the  trees  hardy,  and  of  a  large 

growth.  .  b  d* 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  admitted  the  horfe  chejinut  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1783,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Gardiner  ; 
who  fays,  that  three  or  four  grains  of  the  powder  fluffed  up  the. 
noftrils  in  the  evening,  operate  next  morning  as  an  excellent  fter- 
nutatory,  and  thereby  prove  very  beneficial  in  ordinate  inflammations 
of  the  eyes.  (  , 

CHEST-ROPE,  in  a  fhjp,  is  the  fame  with  the  gueft  or  gift- 
rope,  and  is  added  to  the  boat-rope,  when  the  boat  is  tow?ed  at  the 
{tern  of  the  (hip,  to  keep  her  from  (hearing,  i.  e.  from  fwinging  to 
and  fro. 

CHEVAGE,  or  Chiefage,  a  tribute  of  a  certain  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  formerly  paid  by  fuch  as  held  lands  in  villainage  to  their  fords, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment,  being  a  kind  of  poll,  or  head-money. 

The  word  feems  to  have  been  ufed  for  a  fum  of  money  pajd  yearly 
to  a  man  of  power  for  his  patronage  and  protection.  The  Jews,  al¬ 
lowed  to  live  in  England  long  paid  chev.age ,  or  poll-money,  viz. 
three-pence  per  head:  it  was  paid  at  Eafter. 

GHEVA.L  dc  frife,  in  fortification,  a  large  joift  or  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  ab.out  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  length  ;  into  the 
files  whereof  are  driven  a.  great  number  of  wooden  pins,  about  fix 
feet  long,  armed  with  iron  points,  and  croffmg  one  another.  See 
flate  91  ,fg.  15. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  chevaux  de  frife ,  is  to  (top  up  breaches,  or 
to  feeure  the  avenues  of  a  camp,  from  the  inroads  both  of  horfe  and 
foot.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  mounted  on  wheels,  with  artificial  fires, 
to  roll  down  in  an  ailault. 

CHEVALER,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a  horfe,  when  in  paf- 
Caging.upon  a  walk  or  a  trot,  his  off  fore-leg  croffes  or  overlaps  the 
near  fore-leg  every  fecond  motion. 

CHEVALIER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  knight  or  horfe- 
man;but,  . 

Chevalier,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  any  cavalier,  or  horfeman, 
arpned  at. all  points,  by  the  Romans  called  catapbrafius  eques ,  now 
out  of  ufe,  dnd  only  to  be  feen  in  coat  armour.. 

CHEVANTIA,  in  old  law  writers,  fignifies  a  loan  or  advance  of 
money  upon  credit. 

CHE VELLE,  a  term  ufed  by  French  heralds  to  expfefs  a  head 
where  the  hair  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the  head. 

CHEVISANCE,  in  law,  denotes  an  agreement  .or  compofition, 
as  an  end  or  order  letdown  between  a  creditor  and  his  debtor,  &c. 

In  ourdatutes,  this  word  is  mod  commonly  ufed  for  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  bargain  or  contraCt.  ..  .  .  , 

CHEVRETT$E,  in  artillery,  an  engine  to  raife  guns  or.  mortars 
iato  their  carriages  ;  it  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  about  four 
feet  Jong,  Handing  upright  upon  a  third,  which  is  fquare:  they  are 
about  a  foot  afunder,  and  parallel,  and  ate  pierced  with  hole&  ex¬ 
actly  oppofite  to  one  another,  having  a  bolt  of  iron,  which  being 
put  through  thefe  holes,  higher  or  lower  at  pleafur.e,  ferves  with  a 
hand-fpike,  which  takes  it’s  poife  over  this  bolt,  to  raife  any  thing 
by' force. 

CHEVRON,  or  Cheveron,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honour¬ 
able  ordinaries  of  a  Ihield,  reprefenting  two  rafters  of  an  houfe,. 
joined  together  as  they  ought  to  (land  :  it  was  anciently  the  form  of 


the  prieftelfes  head  attire  :  fume  fay  it  is  a  fymbol  of  protection 


others,  of  cunltancy  ;  others,  that  it  reprefents  kn/ghts  {pears.  Sic.  It 


i  u. 


contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field,  and  is  figured  Js  in  Plate  6  Jh  . 

.A  chevron  is  faid  to  be  abafcil,  when  it’spojnt  does  not  appt^acU 
the  hfead  of  the  chief,  niir  reach  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  c 
mutilated,  when  it  tines  not  touch  the  extremes  of  the  coat 


.  ,aG. 

,  cloven, 

when  the  upper  point  is  taken  off,  fo  that  the.piecjes  only  touch  at 
one  of  the  angks  ;  broken,  when  one.  branch  is  fepara'ted  into  two 
pieces  ;  couched,  when  the  point  is  turned  towards  one  fide  of  die' 
efcntchcon,  j  divided,  when  the  branches  are  of  fcveral  metals,  or 
when  metal  is  oppofed  to  colour  ;  arid  inverted,  when  (lie  point  is 
towards  the  point  of  the  coal,  and  it’s  branches  towards  the  chief. 

Per  Chevron,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  is  divided  only  by 
two  ftngle  lines,  riling  from  the  two  bafe  points,  and  meeting  in  the 
point  above,  as  the  chevron  does. 

CHEVRONED,  is  when  the  coat  is  filled  with  an  equal  number 
of  chevrons ,  of  colour  and  metal. 

CHEVRONEL,  a  diminutive  of  chevron,  and  as  fuch  onfy  con¬ 
taining  half  a  chevron. 

CHEVRONNE,  or  Chevronny,  fignifies  the  dividing  of  the 
fliield  fcveral  times  chevron-wile. 

CHEWING  -halls,  a  kind  df  balls,  contrived  for  horfes,  made  of 
affa  fcctida ,  liver  of  antimony,  bay- wood,  juniper  wood,  and  pilfi- 
tory  of  Spain;  which  being  dried  in  the  fun,- and  .wrapped  in  a 
linen  cloth,  are  tied  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  for  the  horfe  .to*  chew. . 
They  create  an  appetite  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  b^l Is  of-  venice-tfyacle 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  with  good  fuccefs. 

CHIAOUS,  ffgnifying  envoy  in  the  original  Turkifh,. an  officer 
in  the  grand  figtuorV court,  doing  the  biflinefs  of  an  uffier.  He 


bear?  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive,  and  has  the  care  of 


gr^Souerftof 

diftindtion.  His  badge  is  a  flaff  covered  .with  diver ;  and  he*  i? 
armed  with  a  feymitar,  bow,  and  arrows.  The  emperor  ufually. 


choofes  one  of  this  rank  to  fend  as  ambaffador  to  other  princes.’'  '  V 
urt.  •.>.  •  I  .1  !*■  «•  .  r  .->•  t  •  '• 
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The  chi  foils  are  under  the  diredtion  of  the  chiaous-bafehi ,  an  offi< 
whoalfifts  at  the  divan,  and  introduces  thofe  who  have  bufiuefs  the 

CHIASMUS,  in'  ancient  Greek  medical  writers,  is 
courfe  or  meeting  of  any  two  things  under  'the  f< 
crofs,  or  the  letter  X  chi,  whence  it  is  named. 

CH1ASTOS,  the  name  of  a  bandage,  fo  denominated  in  Or 
fius,  from  it’s  refembling  a  crofs,  or  the  lifter  X. 

CHIAUSJ,  among  the  Turks,  officers'  employed  in  executing  the 
vizirs,  baihaws,  and  other  great  men ;  the  orders  for  doing  whica 
the  grand  fignior  fends  them  w  rapped  up  in  a  black  cloth  ;  on  the 
reception  of  which  they  iirimediately  perform  theii;  office.  fc* 

CHICANE,  or  Chicanery,  in  law,  an  abtife_of  judiciary 
proceeding,  tending  to  delay  the  caufe,  and  deceive  or  , impede  on  the 
judge,  or  the  parties. 

Chic  ane  is  alfo  applied,,  in  the  fchools,  to  vain  fophifms,  dif- 
tindions,  and  fubtilties,  which  immortalife  difputes,  and  obfeuret 
the  truth  ;  as  the  chicane  of  courts  does  jiidice. 

CHICKEN,  in  ornithology,  the  young  of  the  gallinaceous  order 
of  birds,  arid  efpecially  of  the  common  hen.  CJoickens  require  no 
meat  for  two  days  after  they  are  hatched:  and  they  are  firft  fed  with 
fmall  oat-meal,  dry  or  deeped  in  milk,  and  the  crumbs  of  white 
bread:  and  as  they  acquire  drength,  with  curds,  cheefe-parings, 
See.  Green  chives  chopped  with  their  food  will  preferve  them  from 
the  rye,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  head:  and  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
furniih  them  with  a  proper  fupply  of  clean  water.  In  order  to  have 
fat  crammed  chickens,  they  fhould  be  cooped  up  when  the  hen  for-, 
fakes  them,  and  fed  with  wheat-meal  mixed  with  .milk,  and  made 
into  a  pade:  this  diet  will  fatten  them  in  about  a  fortnight.  See 
the  articles  Cock,  Fuwl,  and  Hatching. 

CHICKVVEED,  atjine ,  in  botany,  the  .name  of  a  very  large  ge¬ 
nus  of  p!aiit?  j'  for  the  characters  of  which,  fee  Alsin.e. 

It  is  held  a  cooler,  calmer,  thickener,  &c.  in  mod  refpeCts  re- 
fembles  pellitory  of  the  wall  ;  though  qow  little  fifed  in  medicine. 

Some  qommend  fit’s  diltilled-  water  againit  fervors  of  the  blood, 
and  confumptions  oj  the  body,  arifihg  from  heCtlcs,  Sec.  The  heib 
fried  in  linfeed  oil,  and  externally  applied  to  the  belly,  is  faid  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  iliac  pain. 

Chickvveed,  berry-bearing,  ciicubalus,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
trigynia  clafs.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  CUCUBALUs  of  botanids. 

Chickvveed,  great,  has  a  five-leaved  patent,  and  calyx,  five  bi¬ 
partite  petals,  and  a  fingle-celled  polyfpermous  capfule.  It  is  a 
genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs. 

C11IC.K.WEED,  Jea,  arenaria,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  trigynia 
clafs.  The  calyx  coufids  of  five  patent  leaves  ;  the  corolla  of  five 
intire  petals  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  capfule  containing  one  cell,  with  i.e-i 
veral  feeds.  j  .  •  f 

CHICORACEOUS,  the  name  of  a  clafs  or  family  of  plants. 

CHICUATLI,  an  American  fpecies  of  owl,  called,  alfo  nofiiKt> 
canora.  It’s  beak  is  long,  black,  and  flender;  it’s  head  is  marked 
with  undulated  ftreaks  of  yellow  near  the  eyes.  The  bread  and, 
belly  are  of  whitilb,  and  it  has  fopie  black  feathers  intermixed  with 
white  ones  pn  the  throat ;  it’s  back  is  variegated  with  black,  yellow, 
and  grey. 

CHIEF,  a  term  fignifyingt.be  head  or  principal  part  ofathingciv 
pCrCon.  Thus  we  Fay,  the  chief  of  a  party,  thechiel  of  a  family, A1-*. 

Ch  i  e  f.  In  heraldry,  is  that  vviiich  takes  up  all  the  upper-part  of 
the  cfciitcheon  from  fide  to  fide,  and  reprefents  a  man’s  head. 

Chikf  more  particularly  denotes  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries 
placed  along  the  top  of  the  coat,  and  containing  one  third  part  of  it’s 
height.  See  platq  6,  fg.  4.1.  , 

It  is  to  take  up  jiilt  the  third  part  of  ,th?  efcutcheon,  as  all  othfer,. 
ordinaries  do,' efpecially  if  they'are.  alone  on  the  fliield  ;  ,but  if  therej 
be  feveral  of  them",'  they  mull  be  leflened  in  proportion  to  tlieir  nuai- 
ber,  and  the  fame"  holds  when  they  are  cahtoned,  attended  and  bor¬ 
dered  upon  by  fume  ojher  figure?  ;  then  tiie  printer  or  engraver  may 
“  '-r*‘  "  ’•  ^  ■  be 
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be  allowed  to  bring  them  into  a  fmaller  compafs,  to  the  end  that  all 
that  is  reprefented  about  the  ordinaries  may  appear  with  fume  pro¬ 
portion  and  Symmetry. 

Chiefs  are  much  varied  ;  for  they  may  be  couvert,  fnpported,  cre¬ 
nelle,  Surmounted,  abbailfe,  rempli,  dentill£,|engrell.e,  canelle,  dan- 
chee,  ntbule,  flettr  de  lifcc,  fleuronne,  vair,  echequete,  lozange,  bu- 
relle,  pane,  frette,  gironrie,  chaperonne,  chappe,  mantelle,  emman- 
che,  chauffe,  veftu,  or  reveltu.  See  the  refpe&ive  articles. 

In  Chief,  imports  fomeihing  bone  in  the  chief  part  or  top  of  the 
efcutcheon. 

Chief  Lord,  the  feudal  lord,  or  lord  of  an  honour  on  whom 
others  depend. 

CHlEF-nWr,  in  law,  are  the  rents  of  freeholders  of  manors  See 
Qu  n -rents. 

CHIEFTAIN,  the  captain  or  chief  of  any  clafs,  family,  or  body 
of  men  :  thus  the  chieftdi>s,  or  chiefs,  of  the  Highland  clans  were  the 
principal  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  the  refpedtive  clans.  See  the 
article  Clan. 

CHIEPA,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  the  fhad,  or  mother  of 
herrings.  See  the  article  Agonus. 

CHIFFIR,  or  Chieir,  in  the  preparation  of  the  philofopher’s 
Hone,  is  called  lapis  animalis  ;  as  the  mineral  is  called  chaos  miner  ale. 

CHIFQNG,  among  the  Chinefe,  the  name  of  an  herb  found 
about  Canton,  by  which  the  Tailors  pretend  to  know  how  many 
Horms  will  happen  every  year.  -  •  . 

CHILBLAINS,  pernio,  in  medicine,  a  tumour  affe&ing  the  feet 
and  hands;  accompanied  with; an  inflammation,  pain,  and  fome- 
timesan  ulcer,  or  fylution  of  continuity  ;  in  which  cafe  it  takes  the 
denomination  of  chaps,  on  the  hands  ;  and  kibes,  on  the  feet. 

Chilblain^  are  accompanied  with  infljtnma  ton,  heat,  rednefs,  prick¬ 
ing  pain,,  and  immobility  of  that  iimb  ;  iumetimes  they  are  of  a  livid 
or  leaden  colour,'  and Tometimes  they  break  out  with  fcabs,  or  elfe 
with  chops,  or  flits,  which  afterwards  penetrate  deeper,  and  become 
ulcerous.  The,  humour  w  hich  they  difeharge  is  a  little  foetid,  and 
pretty  much  re'fembles  pus  or  fanies;  and  thev  terminate  in  either 
difperfiqn,  fuppuration,  or  grangren'e  and  fphacelus.  t 

;  While  the  chilblains  axe.  yet  minified  and  red,  and  the  part  retains 
it’s  fenfe  and  motion,  without  any  great  heat  and  pain,  the  diforder  is 
then  of  the  mildeft  kind  •  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  livid,  oc- 
cafion  the  limb  to  become  If  iff  and  infenfible,  or  excite  pi  ickirig  pains 
therein,  there  is  tlien  danger  of  a  worfe  confequence,  left  it  thould 
degenerate  into  a  grangrene,  or  at  leaft  a  deep  exulceration.  There 
being  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  cold  is  ihecaufe  of  chilblains,  it 
readily  follows,  that  the  cure  muft  coufift  chiefly  in  relforing  the  blood 
to  it’s  former  fluidity  and  free  circulation  as  foon  as  polfible;  for 
which  purpofean  external,  as  well  as  internal  treatment  isneceflary. 
In  the  external  treatment,  the  patient  being  expofed  in  a  temperate 
air,  Ihould;  according  to  Heifter,  exercife  his  limbs- as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  order  to  advance  him'  ftill  to  a  greater  warmth  or  heat ;  but 
when  he  is  too  weak  to  exercife  himfelf,  it  will  be  proper  to  bathe 
the  parts  affe£ted  with  fnow,  or  cold  water;  after  which,  when  the 
limb  becomes  fenftble,  comfortable  medicines  may  be  applied,  fuch 
as  fpirit  of  wine,  either  pure,  or  with  theriaca,  rock-oil,  balfam  of 
fulphur,  &c.  When  the  parts  afFeded  have  been  well  rubbed  or 
bathed  with  thefe,  the  patient  may  then  be  advanced  towards  the  fire, 
or  be  put  to  bed,  endeavouring  afterwards  to  excite  a  gentle  fweat. 

In  the  internal  treatment,  great  fer.'ce  will  be  had  from  a  few 
glalfes  of  hot  wine,  wherein  has  been  boiled  fome  cinnamon  and  fu- 
gar ;  though  it  may  not  be  improper,  to  give  with  this, .alternately,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fome  fttdorific  mixture.  If  the  wine  be  not  at 
hand,  good  ale  boiled  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  fugar,  may  well 
enough  fitpplv  it’s  place.  It  fhculd  be  continued  fo  as  to  keep  up  a 
fweat  for  a  whole  hour,  for  half  an  hour,  or  according  to  the  feveral 
circumftances  :  but  if  the  disorder  is  much  (lighter,  this  method  is 
then  not  fo  dirt£l!y  necelfary  it  may  then  be  laid  afide ;  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  Heifter,  it  is  tmich'preferabie  to  any  other  method. 
When  chilblains  tend  to  a  fuppuration,  then  it  is  proper  to  treat  them 
like  other  abcefles. 

If  the  patient  lias  before  been  troubled  with  chilblains,  which  are 
ufed  to  return  every  year  in  the  winter,  the  prefervative  againft  the 
diforder  is  to  anoint  the  parts  affedfted  with  petroleum,  or  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  before  and  after  the  feverity  of  the  winter  comes  on  ;  but 
when  the  diforder  has  begun  to  lhe.w  it.felf  again  by  tumour,  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  pain,  the  heel  or  finger  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a  fwine’s 
bladder,  dipped  in  the  forementioned  oil,  and  the  cold  itfelf  (hould  al¬ 
ways  he  carefully  avoided  by  proper  cloths  or  coverings. 

CHILD,  a  term  of  relation  to  parents.  We  fay,  a  natural  child, 
legitimate  child,  adoptive  child,  polihuinous  child,  See. 

The  cuftotn  has  prevailed,  almoft  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages, 
of  wrapping  a  young  child  in  fwaddling  bands,  left  it’s  limbs,  being 
thin,  tender,  and  flexible,  (hould  happen  to  be  dillorted.  The. Spar¬ 
tan  nurfes,  however,  were  not  fo  caref  ul,  and  experienced,  that, .with¬ 
out  ufing  fwaddling  bands,  their  children  were  llrafe  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  The  Lacedaemonians,  likewife,  in  the  management  of 
their  children,  were  at  great  pains  to  ufe  them  to  any  fort  , of  meat, 
3nd  fometimes  to  bear  the  want  of  it ;  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark, 
or  to  be  alone,  not  to  be  forward,  peevifh,  and  crying,  as  children 
generally  are,  often  through  the  impertinent  care  and  overweening 
fendnefs  of  thofe  who  look  after  them. 

With  refpect  to  the  acute  difeafes  of  children,  Dr.  Harris  takes 
them  all  to  rife  from  the  humours  in  th eprinue  via  growing  four, 
and  degenerating  into  acidities  ;  which  is  confirmed  (rotn  their  four 
belches  and  dejetftions.  Hence,  all  that  is  required  to  cure  them,  is 
to  combat  this  acidity;  which  is  to  be  effected  two  ways  ;  by  dif- 
pofing  it  to  be  evacuated,  and  by  aftual  evacuation  by  rhubarb,  and 
other  gentle  purgatives. 

To  difpofe  fhe  peccant  acid  for  evacuation,  no  fudorifics  or  cor¬ 
dials  are  to  be'  ufed,  thbfe  remedies  being  too  violent ;  but  magnefia. 
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Armenian  bole.  W.  filJl unicorn’s 
and  the  conledinn  .d  V"  kxjnaUtes ;  the  Goa  (lone, 

that  have  lain  |„j,.  °  '.’[‘“T  :  1-",'  °J ali  ,fcer,->  •"  peters  old  ihclls 
I*  better  ,ha„  any  t  hen.u  ll  ffn.aL  ’  apoki  “  "*  «<** 

1.  h  1 1  / r,  u  .  r.  t  1  .  * 


th  e?r  parents,  ougl^l iWwife  1??  an,‘  rcverel,ce.  w,lich  Aey  owe  to 

mg  a  livelihood.  Our  laws  agree  with  thofe  of  At  ?'  °f 

JlEltz’V  "b| thC,  °ther-?re?  3  chiid  is  compellable  by  ((a!, 
mtor.  ’  F°Vlde  f°r  3  Wicked  and  unnatural  proge- 

a  fine  impofed  upon  a  bond-woman  got  with  child 
vvuhout  the  confent  of  her  lord.  Within  the  manor  N  W.iule  in 
e  county  ufEflex,  every  reputed  father  of  a  bale  child  pays  to’the 

bondfeit, “  '  !  and  "’is  •»  fee  as  well  as 

}  or  Innocent’s  day,  an  anniverfary 

held  by  the  church,  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  in  commemora- 

fHIf  lAn  ttn  m  Bf?lehe?1>  ma‘hacred  by  order  of  Herod, 
f  HII  AOnw  aiTemblage  of  feveral  things  ranged  by.thoufands. 

and  anau!AH°M,n  ge0metr}'‘  a  regular  plane  figure  oi  1000  (ides 
and  angles.  See  Notion. 

CHILI  ARCH  A,  a  military  officer  in  the  armies  of  the  ancients 
who  had  the  command  of  1000  men.  ’ 

CH1LMINAR,  or  Tchelminar,  the  moft  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture  remaining  of  all  antiquity  ;  being  the  ruins  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  palace  of  PerfepNis,  to  which  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  drun¬ 
ken  hr,  fet  fire,  at  the  iniligatton  of  the  courtefan  Thais  :  the  word 
is  formed  of  the.  Perfian  (chehle  minar,  i.  e.  forty  towers. 

Don  Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa,  Pietrodella  Valle,  Sir  John  Char^ 
din,  anil  Le  Brun,  who  were  exceedingly  minute  in  defcribmg  thefe 
nuns,  tell  us,  that  there  appear  the  remains  of  near  fuurfcore  co¬ 
lumns,  the  fragments  of  which  are  at  leaft  fix  feet  high,  but  only 
nineteen  of  them  can  be  called  intire,  with  another  detached  from  the 
reft,  about  150  paces ;  a  rock  of  hard  black  marble  ferve?  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  edifice  :  the  firtt  plan  of  the  houfe  is  afeended  to  by 
99  ^ePs-  cut  in  the  rock  ;  the  gate  of  the  palace  is  about  25 
feet  wide,  with  the  figure  of  an  elephant  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  a 
rhinoceros  on  the  other,  30  feet  high,  and  both  of  pulifhed  marble  : 
near  thefe  animals  there  are  two  columns,  and. not  far  from  thence 
the  figure  of  a  Pegafus. 

Alter  this  gate  is  pafled,  there  are  found  a  great  number  of  co- 
ItttTts  of  white  marble  ;  the  remains  whereof  lhew  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  work  :  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  columns  is  fifteen  cubits 
high,  the  largeft  eighteen  ;  each  has  forty  flutings,  three  inches 
broad  ;  whence  the  height  of  the  whole  may  be  gttelfed  at,  with 
the  other  proportions.  Near  the  gate  is  an  infeription  on  a  fquare 
piece  of  marble,  fmooth  as  glafs,  containing  about  twelve  lines  :  the 
characters  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  figure,  refembling  triangles  anjl 
pyramids. 

Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now’  the  (heifer  of  beads,  and  birds  of  prey. 

Be  tides  the  infeription  above  mentioned,  there  are  others  in  Arabic, 
Perfian,  and  Greek.  Dr.  Hyde  obferves,  that  the  inferiptions  are 
very  rude  and  unartful  ;  and  that  fome,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  in 
praife  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  therefore  are  later  than  that  con¬ 
queror. 

CH  I  LON,  among  the  Greek  phyfiologers,  one  wfio  has  great 
lips,  called  by  the  Latins  labeo,.  Thus  alfo  among  the  fpecies  of  fillies, 
under  the  clafs  of  capitones,  fome  are  called  chilones,  that  is,  labeones. 

CHILTENHAM  wafer,  contains  a  neutral  purgative  fait,  fome- 
what  refembling  Glauber’s  Jal  mirabile.  If  contains  no  alcalme  or 
acid  felt,  no  iron,  copperas,  or  fulphur.  Thefe  waters  are  thought 
ufeful  in  lax  conftitutions,  where  the  humours  are  alealefeent,  but 
hurtful  when  acefcent. 

CH1MALATH,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
great  corona  Jolts,  or  fun-flower. 

CHIMERA,  or  Chimaera,  a  fabulous  monfter,  which  the  poets 
feign  to  have  the  head  and  bread  of  a  lion,  the  belly  of  a  goat,  and 
the"  tail  of  a  dragon;  and  to  have  been  killed  by  Bellerophon, 
mounted  on  the  horfe  Pega(us.  Thus  in  Ovid  : 

- mediis  in  partibus  hircurn, 

Peflas  &  ora  Iccc,  caudam  ferpentis  habebi }. 

.CHIMES  of  a  clock,  a  kind  of  periodical  mufic,  produced  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours  of  the  day,  by  a  particular  apparatus  added  to  a  clock  ; 
fuch  as  a  chime- barrel,  bells  and  hammers,  See. 

To  calculate  numbers  for  the  chimes,  and  to  fir  and  divide  the 
chime- barrel,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  bane!  muft  be  as  long  in 
turning  round,  as  you  are  in  finging  the  tune  it  is  to  play. 

As  lor  the  chime- barrel,  it  may  be  made  up  of  cenatn  bars  which 
run  athwart  it,  with  a  convenient  number  of  holes  punched  in  them, 
to  put  in  the  pins  that  are  to  draw  each  hammer :  by  this  means,  the 
tune  may  be  changed,  without  changing  the  barrel.  In  tins  cafe, 
the  pins,  or  nuts,  which  draw  the  hammers,  muft  hang  down  from 
the  bar,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  ;  and  fome  mult  (fend  upright  in  the 
bar:  the  reafon  whereof  is,  to  play  the  time  of  the  tune  rightly. 

For  the  diftance  of  each  of  thefe  bars  may  be  a  feimbreve;  but  the 
ufual  way  is,  to  have  the  pins,  which  draw  the  hammers,  fixed  ou 

the  barrel.  .  ,  ,  , 

For  the  placing  of  thefe  pins,  you  may  proceed  by  the  way  of 

-  •  Sec.  or  rather,  make  ule  of  the 

*d,  what  is  the  compafs  of 


changes  xiV  bells!  viz.  1,2,3,  4,  or  rather,  make  ufe  of  the 

mulical  notes:  where  it  muft  be  obfer . - . -  .  1 

notes,  or  bells,  there  are  from  the  nigbelt  to 

the 


the  tune,  ot  how  many 
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the  lowed  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  barrel  Vnuft  be  divided  from  end 
to  end. 

Thus,  in  the  following  example,  each  of  the  tunes  are  eight  notes 
in  compafs/and  therefore  the  barrel  is  divided  into  eight  parts:  thefe 
divifions  are  ftfuck  round  the  barrel;  oppofite  to  which  are  the  ham¬ 
mer-tails.  .  ( 

We  fpeak  here  as  if  there  were  only  one  hammer  to  each  bell,  that 
it  may  be  more  clearly  apprehended  ;  but  when  two  notes  ot  the 
fame  found  come  together  in  a  tune’,  thefe  mud  be  two  hammers 
to  the  bell  to  drike  it ;  fo  that  if,  in  all  the  tunes  you  intend  to 
chime  of  eight  notes  compafs,  there  fhould  happen  to  be  fuch  double 
notes  on  every  bell ;  indead  of  eight,  you  mud  have  fixtecn  ham¬ 
mers  ;  and  accordingly,  you  mud  divide  the  barrel,  and  drike  (ix- 
teen  flrokes  rotind  it,  oppofite  to  each  hammer-tail :  then  you  are 
to  divide  it  round  about,  into  as  many  divifions  as  there  are  mufical 
bars,  femibreveSj  minims,  &c.  in  the  tune. 

Thus,  the  hundredth  pfalm  tune  has  twenty  femibreves,  and  each 
divifion  of  it  is  a  femibreve :  the  fird  note  of  it,  alfo,  is  a  femi- 
breve;  and  therefore  on  the  cA/mc-barrel  there  mud  be  a  whole  di- 
Vifion,  from  five  to  five  ;  as  you  may  underdand  plainly,  if  you  con¬ 
ceive  the  Furface  of  a  chime •  barrel  to  be  reprefented  by  the  following 
tables  ;  as  if  the  cylindrical  fuperficies  of  the  barrel  were  dretched 
but  at  length,  or  extended  on  a  plane :  and  then  fuch  a  table,  fo 
divided,  if  it  were  to  be  wrapped  round  the  barrel,  would  Oiew  the 
places  where  all  the  pins  are  to  dand  in  the  barrel :  for  the  dots  run¬ 
ning  about  the  table,  are  the  places  of  the  pins  that  play  the  tune. 


The  Notes  of  the  Hundredth  Pfahn. 
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A  Table  for  dividing  the  Chime-barrel  of  the  Hundredth  Pfalnt 


If  yon  would  have  the  chimes  to  be  complete,  you  ought  to  have  d 
fet  of  bells  to  the  gammut  notes ;  fo  as  that  each  bell,  having  the 
true  found  offal,  la,  mi  fa,  you  may  play^ny  tune  with  it's  flats  and 
iharps ;  nay,  you  may,  by  this  means,  play  both  the  bafe  and  treble 
with  one  barrel :  and  by  fetting  the  names  of  your  bells  at  the  head 
of  any  tune,  that  tunc  may  ealily  be  transferred  to  the  cbitne-baxix\, 
without  any  (kill  in  mufic.  But  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  each  line 
in  the  mufic  is  three  notes  didant :  that  is,  there  is  a  note  between 
each  line,  as  well  as  upon  it. 

CHIMIN,  or  Ch emin,  in  law*  denotes  a  road  or  way.  Hence, 

CHIMINAGE,  is  a  toll  for  wayfarage,or  paflage,  through  a  foreft* 

CHIMNEY,  in  architecture,  a  particular  part  of  a  houfe  where 
the  fire  is  made,  having  a  tube  or  funnel  to  carry  away  the  fmokc. 

The  parts  of  a  chimney  are,  the  jambs,  or  fides  ;  the  back,  or  hood ; 
(he  mantle-tree,  reding  on  the  jambs :  the  tube  or  funnel,  which 
conveys  away  the  fmoke ;  the  chimney  piece,  or  moulding,  on  the 
forefide  of  the  jambs  over  the  mantle-tree  ;  and  the  hearth,  or  fire¬ 
place. 

Palladio  fettles  the  proportions  of  a  chamber  -chimney  thus :  breadth 
on  the  infide,  five  and  a  half,  fix,  or  feven  feet ;  height  to  the  man¬ 
tle-tree,  four,  or  four  and  a  half ;  depth,  two,  or  two  and  a  half 
feet. 

Wolfius  direCIs  that  the  breath  of  the  aperture,  at  bottom,  fhould 
be  to  the  height,  as  three  to  two  ;  to  the  depth,  as  four  to  two.  In 
(mall  apartments,  the  breadth  is  three  feet ;  in  larger,  five ;  in  bed¬ 
chambers,  four;  in  fmall  banquetting-rooms,  five  and  a  half ;  in 
large,  fix  :  but  the  height  is  never  to  exceed  two  and  a  half ;  led, 
there  being  too  much  room  for  the  air  and  wind,  the  fmoke  be  driven 
down  into  the  room.  Nor  mud  the  height  be  too  little  ;  led  the 
fmoke  mifs  it’s  way,  and  be  checked  at  fird  fetting  out.  The  fame 
author  advifes,  to  have  an  aperture,  through  which  the  external  air 
may,  on  occafion,  be  let  into  the  flame,  to  drive  up  the  fmoke ; 
which  the  internal  air  would  otherwife  be  unable  to  do. 

Some  make  the  funnel  twided,  to  prevent  the  fmoke’s  defeending 
too  eafily ;  but  the  better  expedient  is,  to  make  the  funnel  narrower 
at  bottom  than  at  top;  the  fire  impelling  it  upwards  more  eafily 
when  contraded  at  bottom  ;  and  in  mounting,  it  finds  more  fpace 
to  difengage  itfelf,  and  therefore  has  lefs  occafion  to  return  into  the 
chamber. 

The  mouth  of  the  tube,  or  that  part  joined  to  the  chimney- back, 
Feliblen  orders  to  be  a  little  narrower  than  the  red ;  that  the  fmoke 
coming  to  be  repelled  downwards,  it  may  be  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  rooms  by  this  obflacle. 

The  following  regulations  relate  to  the  condruClion  of  chimnies. 
No  chimney  is  to  be  built  on  the  timbers  of  the  floors,  but  on  brick 
or  done,  or  on  done  corbels  or  iron  brackets,  or  iron  (hoars  fupport- 

.  hy  brick  or  done  foundation.  No  bread  of  any  chimney  is  to  be 
turned  over  on  wood,  but  to  be  fupported  by  an  iron  bar,  or  arch  of 
brick  or  (tone.  All  chimnies  mud  have  brick  trimmers  before  them 
at  lead  eighteen  inches  broad,  with  (labs  or  foot  pieces  on  them  of 


the  fame  breadth,  and  fix  inches  longer  at  each  end  than  the  opening 
of  the  chimney,  when  finifhed.  No  timber  (hall  be  laid  in  any  wail 
nearer  than  nine  inches  to  any  chimney,  or  than  five  inches  to  any  flue, 
or  than  eighteen  inches  to  the  furface  or  the  hearth.  The  outiirie  of 
chimneys  and  fines  in  par ‘ty -walls  next  to  vacant  ground  mud  be 
lime-whited,  or  otherwife  diltinguilhed,  as  (bon  as  any  building  is 
ere&ed  againd  them. 

.  Chimnies,  to  prevent  their  fmoking.  For  this  purpofe,  M. 
X-ucar  advifes  two  holes,  or  two  pipes,  one  over  the  other,  to  be  left 
in  each  fide  the  chimney ;  one  (loping  upwards,  the  other  down¬ 
wards  :  through  one  of  thefe,  he  fays,  the  fmoke  will  pals  in  any  po- 
fition.  ; 

IDe  1’Orrrie  orders  a  brafs  ball  full  of  water,  with  one  fmall  aper¬ 
ture,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  chimney ,  at  a  height  a  little  above  the 
greated  flame :  here,  as  the  water  grows  hot,  it  will  rarefy,  and  drive 
through  the  aperture  into  a  vapoury  fleam,  which  will  drive  up  ihe 
fmoke  that  would  otherwife  linger  in  the  funnel. 

Others  place  a  kind  of  moveable  vane,  or  weathercock,  on  the  top 
of  the  chimney-:  fo  that  what  way  foever  the  wind  comes,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  chimney  will  be  fereened,  and  the  fmoke  have  free  egrefs  i 
but  in  truth,  the  bed  prevention  of  a  fmoking  chimney  fee  ms  to  lie  in 
the  proper  fituat  ion  of  the  doors  of  the  room,  and  the  apt  falling  back 
of  the  back,  and  convenient  gathering  of  the  wings  and  bread  of  the 
chimney.  ■■■..'  • 

Chimney,  bod)  to  cxtinguijh dfire  in  it.  Take  three  or  four  large 
onions,  (beer  them  fmall,  and  throw  them  into  the  fire  in  the  grate, 
making  it  fird  as  clear  as  poflible.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  va-  •' 
pour  will  overcome  the  fire  of  the  foot.  This  Ample  method  is  con- 
liderably  cheaper  than  paying  3I.  to  the  engines* 

*  Chimn  ’EY. hooks,  are  hooks  of  deel  or  brafs,  put  into  the  jambs  of 
chimneys,  one  into  each  jamb,  for  the  handle  of  the  fire-tongs,  (hovel. 
&c.  to  red  in. 

ChimnEy  jambs^  the  Tides  of  a  chimney,  fometimes  Aanding  out 
perpendicularly,  fometimes  circularly,  from  the  back;  on  the  extre¬ 
mities  whereof  the  mantle-tree  reds. 

Chimney- money,  or  hearth-money ,  a  tax  impeded  by  flat.  Car.  II. 
expreflive  that  every  fire-hearth  and  dove  of  every  dwelling,  or  other 
houfe  within  England  and  Wales,  except  fuch  as  pay  not  to  church 
and  poor ,  (hall  be  chargeable  with  2 1.  per.  ann.  payable  at  Michael¬ 
mas  and  Lady-day,  to  the  king  and  his  heirs.  This  tax,  being  much 
complained  of,  as  burden fome  and  opprefltve,  has  been  abolilhed* 
and,  indead  of  it,  the  window-tax  Was  granted. 

Chimney-//**  in  building,  a  compofitiori  of  certain  mouldings, 
ot  wood  or  done,  flanding  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  jambs,  add  coining 
over  the  mantle-tree.  u 

CHIMPANZEE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an  Angola 
monkey,  very  much  rcfembling  the  human  (hape ;  the  males  of 
which  are  fobold  and  fierce  asto  fight  an  armed  man  :  they  naturally 
walk  cre6t>  and  arc  faid  to  fet  upon  and  ravifh  the  negro  women* 
when  they  meet  with  them  in  the  woods.  One  of  thefe  creatures 
was  brought  to  England  in  the  year  1738. 

CHINA,  or  China-mw?,  a  fine  fort  of  earthen-ware,  properly 
called  porcelain  ;  which  fee.  e 

China-China,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  with  quinquina,  or 
Peruvian  bark  ;  which  fee. 

Ch  in  a  not,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicinal  root  brought  from  the  Eafl 
and  W  ed  Indies,  and  diftinguifhed  into  oriental  and  occidental,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  parts  of  the  word  from  whence  they  are 
brought :  their  virtues  are  the  fame,  only  they  are  flronger  in  the  ori- 
ental  kind.  There  is  no  quedion  of  it’s  being  a  fudorific  and  an. 
attenuant,  and  therefore  calculated  to  do  great  ferviee  by  a  continued 
ufe  in  many  chronical  cafes.  It  has  been  given  in  deeoaion,  and  is 
ufually  combined  with  farfaparilla  and  guaiacum ;  an  ounce  of  it 
diced  thin  is  the  ufual  proportion  to  a  quart. 

CHIN-COUGH,  a  convulfive  kind  of  cotlgh,  which  children  are 
chiefly  fubjea  to,  proceeding  from  a  tough,  vifeid,  and  acid  matter, 
lodged  in  die  coats  of  the  flomach,  which  when  they  vomit,  they  are 
eafy  for  a  time.  ; 

In  the  cure  of  this  cough,  particular  care  fhould  be  had  to  the 
flomach ;  and  without  a  vomit  the  cure  can  hardly  be  effeaed.  Sper. 
xnaceti  in  broth  is  of  an  excellent  ufe :  but  by  bleedings  and  repeated 
purges  this  cough  may  be  cured,  without  other  means;  yet  the  mil¬ 
der  cathartics’ought  here  to  take  place.  Drinks  and  liquid  aliments 
(hould  alfo  be  taken  in  lefs  quantity  than  ufual. 

CHINE,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with  a  horfe’s  back-bone. 
CHINESE,  fomething  belonging  to  the  empire  of  China,  or  it’s 
inhabitants. 

Chinese  philofophy.  The  Chinefe  are  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
furpafled  all  other  nations  of  India,  in  their  antiquity,  learning,  po- 
litenefs,  the  improvement  of  the  fciences,  a  tade  tor  philofophy,  and 
their  political  principles.  And,  according  to  fome  eminent  authors, 
they  may  difpute  the  pre-eminence,  in  thefe  particulars,  even  with 
the  politefl  nations  in  Europe. 

Chinese  tongue,  or  language.  , F.  le  Comte  obferves,  that  the 
!  language  of  the  people  of  China  has  no  analogy  with  any  other  in  the 
world.;  it  only  con  (ids  of  330  words,  which  are  all  monofyllables, 
at  lead  they  are  pronounced  fo  (hort,  that  there  is' no  diflinguflhing 
above  one  fyllable  or  found  in  them ;  but  the  fame  word,  as  pro¬ 
nounced  with  flronger  or  weaker  tone,  has  different  fignifications  ; 
accordingly,  when  the  language  is  accurately  fpoken,  it  makes  a 
fort  of  mufic,  which  has  a  real  melody,  that  conflitutes  the  eflence 
and  didinguifhing  OharaCter  of  the  Chinefe  tongue. 

The  Chinefe  characters  are  as  fingular  as  the  language :  the  Chinefe 
have  not,  like  us,  any  alphabet,  containing  the  elements,  or,  as  it 
were,  the  principles  of  their  words :  indead  of  an  alphabet,  they  ufe 
a  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  whereof  they  have  now  above  80,000. 
Their  characters  have  been  reprefented  as  Images  for  fenfible  thing*; 

■  ■*  a  hi 
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and  fyjnbols  for  mental  objetts,  which  are  tied  to  no  found,  and  may 
be  read  in  any  tongue  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the 
mod  remote  antiquity,  when  their  charadlers,  which  are  now  ab¬ 
breviated  and  disfigured,  might  have  been  more  fimple  and  natural. 

CHINNOR,  an  inflrument  of  mulic  among  the  Hebrews,  con¬ 
fiding  of  32  chords.  See  it’s  form  in  plate  1  14.  fir.  i, 

CHINbE,  a  fea-term,  which  implies  thrullihg  oakum  info  a 
feam  or  chink,  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  chiffcl. 

CHIO  pear,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  pear,  of  a  roundifh  flrape, 
yellowifh  colour,  and  ifreaked  with  red. 

CHIOCOCCA,  in  botany,  a  piant  of  the  pcntar.dria  liionogyma 
clafs,  having  a  funnel-lhaped  flower,  and  a  fingle-celied  be  try, "con¬ 
taining  two'  feeds. 

CHIPPING,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  the  potters  and  clnna-men  to  ex- 
prefs  that  common  accident  both  of  our  own  done  and  earthen  ware, 
and  the  porcelain  of  China,  the  flying  off  of  lmall  pieces,  or  break¬ 
ing  at  the  edges.  Ourearihen  wares  are  particularly  liable  to  this 
accident,  and  are  always  fpoiledby  it  before  any  other  flaw  appears  in 
them.  Our  done  wares  efcape  it  better  than  thefe  ;  hut  as  to  the  por¬ 
celain  of  China,  thar  is  lefs  fnbjett  to  it  than  any  other  manufacture. 
The  method  by  wdiich  the  Ciiioefe  defend  their  wares  from  this  ac¬ 
cident  is  this :  they  carefully  burn  fome  fmall  bamboo  cane  to  a  fort 
of  charcoal,  which  is  very  light  and  very  black  ;  this  they  reduce  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  it  in  a  thin  paile  with  fome  of  thevar- 
nilh  which  they  ufe  for  their  ware  :  they  next  take  the  veffels,  when 
dried  and  not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel,  and  turning  them  foftly  round, 
they,  with  -a  pencil  dipt  in  the  paile,  cover  the  whole  circumference 
with  a  tiiin  coat  of  it  :  after  this  the  veffel  is  again  dried  ;  and  the 
border  made  with  the  paile  appears  of  a  pale  greyifh  colour  vvhen  it 
if;  thoroughly  dry.  They  work  on  it  afterwards  in  the  common  way, 
covering  both  the  edge  and  the  rell  of  the  veffel  with  the  common 
varnifh. 

It  may  be  a  great  advantage  to  onr  Englifh  manufactures  to  at¬ 
tempt  Ibmething  of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known  to  make  a 
very  light  and  black  charcoal  ;  but  the  alder,  though  a  thing  feldom 
uied,  greatly  exceeds  it. 

CHIPPINGAVEL,  or  Cheapxngavel,  in  our  old  cufloms, 
toll  paid  for  buying  and  felling. 

CHIRAGRA.  in  medicine,  the  gout  in  the  hand  or  wriff. 

:  CHIRAMAXIUM,  a  kind  of  chariot  or  vehicle  anciently  ufed, 
and  drawn  by  men  in  tie  ad  of  horfes. 

CHI  RITES,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  to  a  flone  refem- 
bling  the  human  hand.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  the 
nature  of  gypfumror  plafter-ftone ;  and  that  it  reprefents  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  with  the  fingers,  and  their  nails  on  the  other  fide. 

CHIROGRAPH,  in  the  Saxon  times,  lignified  any  public  in- 
ftrument  of  gift  or  conveyance,  attefled  by  the  fubfoription  and  erodes 
of  witneffes.  Formerly,  when  they  made  a  chirograph  or  deed, 
which  required  a  counter  part,  they  ingroffed  it  twice  upon  one  piece 
of  parchment,  counterwife,  having  a  fpace  between,  wherein  was 
written  chirograph ,  through  the  middle  whereof  the  parchment  w  as 
cut,  fometimes  llrait,  fometimes  indentedly,  and  a  moiety  given  to 
each  of  the  parties. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a  fine  :  the  manner  of 
engroffing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  fiil! 
retained  in  the  chirographer’s  olfice, 

•  CHIROGRAPH  ER  of  fines,  an  officer  in  the  common  pleas, 
whoingroffes  fines  acknowledged  in  that  court,  into  a  perpetual  re¬ 
cord  (after  they  are  examined  and  pafled  by  other  officers),  and  writes 
and  delivers  the  indentures  thereof  to  the  parties,  one  for  the  buyer 
and  another  for  the  feller.  He  makes  a  third  indented  piece,  con¬ 
taining  alfo  the  effeft  of  the  fine,  which  he  delivers  over  to  the  cuflos 
brevium,  and  is  called  the  foot  of  the  fine.  The  chirographer  alfo,  or 
his  deputy,  proclaims  all  the  fines  in  the  court  every  term,  according 
to  the  ffatutes,  and  then  repairing  to  the  office  of  the  cuffos  brevium, 
mere  er.dorfes  the  proclamations  on  the  backfides  of  the  foot  thereof, 
keeping  withal  the  writ  of  covenant,  and  alfo  the  note  of  the  fine. 

CHIROM  ANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination,  drawn  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  and  lineaments  of  a  performs  hand  ;  by  which  means,  it  is 
pretended,  the  inclinations  may  be  difeoyered. 

CHIRON  I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  ;  the  corolla  is  formed  j 
of  a  fingle  petal,  and  is  equal  ;  the  tube  is  roundifh,  and  of  the  fize 
of  a  cup  :  the  limb  is  divided  into  five  equal  oval  fegments,  and  pa¬ 
tent  ;  the  fruit  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  contains  two  cells  ;  the  feeds 
are  numerous  andfinall. 

Chironia  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  black  bryony,  or  tamnus. 
See  the  article  Tamnus. 

•  CHIRONIUM,  is  ufed  by  fome  phyficians  to  denote  a  great  ul¬ 
cer,  and  of  difficult  cure. 

CHIRONOMI,  on  the  Grecian  flage,  were  thofe  a&ors  who  per¬ 
formed  by  the  motions  of  the  hands,  without  ufing  w'ords. 

CHIRONOMY,  chironornia,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  reprefenting 
any  pad  tranfaftion  by  the  geltures  of  the  body,  more  efpeciaily  by  j 
the  motion  of  the  hands.  This  made  a  part  of  liberal  education  ;  j 
it  had  the  approbation  of  Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among 
the  political  viitues. 

CHIROT-HESIA,  the  impofition  of  hands,  in  conferring  any 
prieftly  orders. 

CHIROTONIA,  the  flretching  forth,  or  holding  up  of  hands,  in 
tflefting  any  magilfrare,  &c.  Among  ecclefiaffical  writers,  it  de¬ 
noted  the  impofition  of  hands  ufed  in  conferring  prieftly  orders. 

CHIRURGERY,  popularly  called furgery,  is  the  third  branch  of 
medicine,  and  teaches  the  method  of  curing  wounds  of  all  kinds,  and 
performing  a  variety  of  manual  operations  neceflary  in  dill. (cations, 
amputations,  cutting  for  the  flone,  fractures,  phlebotomy,  thecaefa- 
mn  feilion,  &c.  See  Syftem  of  Surgery. 

in  England  thre  are  two  diilinhl  companies  now  occupying  the 
fcience  or  faculty  of  forgery  ;  tile  one  company  called  barbers,  the 
JMo.  43.  Vol.  I.  t  \  _ 
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Thevuv^u-  ’  Willc!,1  !a,*er  wcre  not  till  very  lately  incorporated.- 

*?  fu<Va"d  be  ^  by, the  name  of  mailers  or 

London.  32  Hen.TlTl.'op!^7^  ^  ^  SurSJOns  of 

of  agf‘cult.l,re>  a  term  appropriated  to  that  fort 

neces  ik4he,bi  kS’7c£n  lt  is  *«*"«»  «P  bv  the  plough,  rnto 
L  a  ]±Q  -he  c!lli)S  mjde  by  'he  flone-cutter’s  cfiiffel  in  the  hewing 


of  flones. 

CHlSSEL,  an  inflrument  much  fifed 


joinery,  fculpture,  &,  and  tiiffingailh^ 

o'  tK  ade  into  haif-inch  chijfels,  quarter  inch  ch'ffels  See.  They 
l  ave  -Ilo  different  names,  according  to  the  different  „f«  l 


ju't 

The 


,  . . '  “""“‘"‘6  "'the  different  ufes  to  which 

they  ate  applied  ;  as.  1.  I  he  former,  ufed  by  carpenters  &c. 
after  the  work  is  feribed:  it  is  firuck  with  a  mallet.’  2.  ' 
\^nng.chijjd,  which  is  ufed  in  paring  off  the  irregularities  made  by 
ffie  former:  this  is  prelfed  by  the  workman’s  fhotrlder.  3.  The 
lkew-former  cleanfes  acute  angles  with  the  point  of  it’s  narrow 
edge.  4-  ihe  mortice-^/,  ufed  in  cutting  deep  fquare  holes 
m  wood,  for  mortices  :  it  is  narrow,  but  thick  an  1  flrong,  to  en- 
dure  hard  blows.  5.  Socket  chijfels,  having  their  flunk  made  with 
a  hollow  focket  at  top,  to  receive  a  flrong  wooden  fprig  fined  into 
it  with  a  fhoukler.  6.  Ripping -chffd,  having  a  blunt  edge,  with 
no  Ddfif,  ufed  in  tearing  two  pieces  of  wood  afundt 
gouge.  See  the  article  Gouge, 

pc'6  name  of  an  inflrument  ufed  in  cleaving  laths. 

GHI 1  SEE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  Chinefe  tree,  cal'c 
setse. 


;r.  And,  7.  The 


called  alfo 


CHETUA,  in  the  materia  tiTedica,  a  kind  of  lignum  aloes ,  of  a 
reddifh  colour  and  fine  feent. 

*cH1VALRY,  in  antiquity,  an  inflitution- which  fucceeded  the 
crusades,  and  which,  though  founded  in  caprice,  and  produ£tive 
of  extravagance,  had  a  very  confiderable  influence  in  refining  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
ourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  obje£ls  of  this  inflitution 
were,  to  check  the  iniolence  of  over-grown  oppreffors,  to  fuccour 
the  diflreffed,  to  refeue  the  hefplefs  from  captivity,  to  protect  or 
avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclefiaflics,  who  could  not  bear 
arm,  in  their  own  defence,  to  redrefs  wrong's,  and  to 


remove 


grievances.  Valour,  gallantry,  and  religion,  were  blended  in  this 
inflitution  ;  men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  long  previous  dif- 
cipline  ;  tiiey  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  folemnities  no  lefs 
devout  than  pompous  ;  every  perfon  of  noble  birth  courted  the  ho¬ 
nour  ;  it  was  deemed  a  diltinClion  fuperior  to  royalty,  and  nio- 
narchs  were  found  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

Chivalry,  in  lav/,  is  a  tenure  of  land  by  knigl.t-fervice ; 
whereby  the  tenant  was  anciently  bound  to  perform  fervice  in  war 
to  the  king,  or  to  the  mefne  lord  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure. 
'Ihefe  tenures  were  abolifhed  by  flat.  12  Car.  II. 

CHHJDENDO,  in  Italian  mufic,  is  the  ending  or  finifhing': 
thus  we  fay,  chiudcndo  col  rito  radio,  col  I'arla,  to  end  with  a  ritor- 
nello,  or  with  an  air. 

CIIIVEN  ,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  many  to  the  muscicapa, 
or  f!y-ca‘cher,  a  fn  all  bird  little  bigger  than  the  wren. 

CHIVES,  or  Chieves,  in  botany,  the  fmail  knobs  growing  on 
the  ends  of  the  fine  threads,  or  ffamina  of  flowers:  by  Ray  and 
others  called  alfo  apices.  See  the  article  Anthers. 

Chives,  a  very  fmail  fpecies  of  the  onion  kind. 

CH1UM  vinum,  Chian  wine,  or  wine  of  the  growth  of  the 
ifbnd  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  is  recommended  by  Diofcorides,  as  af¬ 
fording  a  good  nouri fitment,  fit  to  drink,  lefs  difpofed  to  irifbxi- 
cate,  endued  with  the  vittue  of  reflraining  defluxions,  and  a  proper 
ingredient  in  ophthalmic  medicines.  Hence  Scribonius  Largus  di¬ 
rects  the  dry  ingredients  in  collyria  fur  the  eyes,  to  be  made  up  with 
tHe  Chian  wine. 

CHI  UN,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  occuts  in  the  prophet  Amos, 
and  is  cited  in  the  Acts.  St.  Luke  reads  that  paifage  thus:  “  Ye 
took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  (far  of  your  god  Rem- 
plian,  figures  which  ye  made  to  wotfhip  them.”  The  import  of 
the  Hebrew  is  as  follows  :  “  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your 
kings,  and  the  pedellal  (the  china)  of  your  images,  the  flar  of  your 
gods,  which  ye  made  to  yourfefves.” 

CH1UREA,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to 
the  opossum. 

CHL/ENA,  in  antiquity,  a  thick  fhaggy  upper  garment,  worn 
over  the  tunica. 

CHLAMYDULA,  a  fmail  upper  garment,  anciently  worn  by 
children. 

CHLAMYS,  a  military  habit,  worn  by  the  ancients  over  the 
tunica.  It  belonged  to  rite  patricians,  and  was  the  fame  in  time  of 
war,  that  the  toga  was  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  fort  of  gown 
was  called  fiftd,  from  the  rich  embroidery  with  figures  in  Phrygian 
work;  and  purpurea,  becaufe  the  ground-work  was  purple.  The 
chlamydcs  of  the  emperors  were  all  purple,  adorned  with  ^  gulden  or 
embroidered  border. 

CHLIASMA,  in  medicine,  a  warm  and  moirt  fermentation. 

CIILOE1A,  in  antiquity,  a  feflival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name  XAcvj,  i.  e.  grafs,  they  fa- 
crificed  a  ram. 

CHLORA,  in  botany,  a  p'ant  whofe  calyx  is  compofed  of  eight 
’eaves,  the  corolla  has  a  fingle  petal,  and  is  divided  into  eight  lec¬ 
tions  ;  the  capfuie  con  I  Hi  -  of  a  fingle  cell  with  two  valves,  con¬ 


taining 


:iafs 


many 


feeds. 


is  a  genus 


of  the  oclandi 


octanana  momgyma 


CHLORF.US,  iq  ornithology,  a  name  by  which  fome  have  cal¬ 
led  the  er/deriza  lutea,  or  common  yellow-hammer. 

Chuoj*  i  Us  is  alio  a  name  by  which  many  cf  the  earlieft  writers 
have  called  the  galbula,  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful  bird  of  the  thrufh 
kind,  alined,  intirely  yellow. 

’  6  O  CHLORITES, 


/ 
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CHLORITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  green  jafper,  but 
al moll  as  pellucid  as  the  eoarfer  emeralds.  See  the  article  Jasper. 
CHL0ROCHRYSUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus 

calls  the  vellowilli  green  beetles, 

CHLOROSIS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  commonly  called  the  green 
ficknefs,  incident  to  girls,  maids,  widows,  and  even  wives,  whofe 

lmfbands,are  deficient.  ~ 

Various  are  the  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  as  a  fevenfh  habit  ox 
body,  vomiting,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  longing  for  unnatural 

foods.  ,  . 

As  to  the  cure,  Allruc  recommends  borax,  mineral  water,  elec¬ 
tuaries  made  of  preparations  of  fteel,  the  martial  flowers,  &c.  afa- 
foetida,  aloes  and  myrrh,  emollient  baths,  frequent  evacuations,  and 
exercife ;  but  above  all,  matrimony. 

CHNUS,  in  Hippocrates,  fine  foft  wool,  to  which  he  compares, 
an  aqueous  fpleen,  on  account  of  it’s  fphnefs. 

CHOANA,  a  term  applied  by  ancient  anatomifts  to  a  cavity  in 
the  brain,  like  a  funnel ;  called  alfo  pelvis.  . 

CHOASPITES,  a  fpecies  of  the  chryfoprafius,  a  gem  of  a  mixed 
colour  between  yellow  and  green. 

CHOCK,  a  fea-term  for  a  wedge  ufed  to  confine  a  calk,  &c.  to 
prevent  it  from  fetching  a  way  when  the  Ihip  is  in  motion. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  kind  of  cake  or  confedion,  prepard  of  cer¬ 
tain  drugs ;  the  balls,  or  principle  whereof,  is  the  cacao-nut. 

The  name  chocolate  is  alfo  given  to  a  drink  prepared  from  this 
cake,  of  a  duiky  colour,  foft,  and  oily ;  ufually  drank  hot,  and 
efteemed  not  only  an  excellent  food,  as  being  very  nourifhing,  but 
alfo  a  good  medicine,  at  leaft  a  diet,  for  keeping  up  the  warmth  of 
thb  ftomach,  and  affifting  digeftion.  _  r 

Chocolate,  original  manner  rf  making.  The  method  hrlt  pled 
by  the  Spaniards  was  very  fimple,  and  the  fame  with  that  in  ufe 
among  the  Indians :  they  only  tiled  cacao-nut,  maife,  and  raw  fiigar, 
as'exprelfed  from  the  canes,  with  a  little  achi@tl,  or  rocou,  to  give 
it  a  colour;  of  thefe  four  drugs,  ground  between  two  {tones,  and 
mixed  together  in  a  certain  proportion,  they  made  a  kind  of  bread, 
wfiich  ferved  them  equally  for  folid  food,  and  for  drink ;  eating  it 
when  hungry,  and  fteeping  it  in  hot  water  when  thirfty. 

Chocolate,  method,  of  making,  now  in  ufe  among  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico.  The  fruit  being  gathered  from  the  cacao-tree,  is  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  the  kernel  taken  out,  and  roafted  at  the  fire  in  an 
iron  pan  pierced  full  of  holes;  then  pounded  in  a  mortar;  then 
ground  on  a  marble  {tone,  with  a  grinder  of  the  fame  matter,  till  it 
be  brought  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafte;  mixing  with  it  more  or 
lef&.  fugar,  as  it  is  to  be  more  or  lets  fweet.  In  proportion  as  the 
palte  advances,  they  add  fome  long  pepper,  a  little  achiotl,  and,  laft- 
]y,  vanilla:  fome  add  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  anife;  and  thofe  who 
love  perfumes,  mufk  and  ambergris. 

Among  us,  in  EnglantE  th &  chocolate  is  chiefly  made  thus  fimple 
anc{  qnmixed,  though  (perhaps  not  unadulterated)  of  the  kernel  ot 
the  cacao  ;  excepting  that  fometimes  fugar,  and  fometimes  vanilla, 
is  added :  any  other  ingredients  being  fcarce  knpwn  among  us. 

The  n.t'NtlXchocolqte  is  efteemed  the  belt;  the  drug  never  keeping 
well  above  two  years,  but  ufually  degenerating  much  before  that 

time.  ,  . 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  brown  paper,  put  up  in  a  box  ;.and  that  m 

another,  in  a  dry  place. 

CHOENICIS,  in  the  ancient  furgery,  the  trepan. 

CHOENIX,  an  Attic  dry  meafure,  containing  a  forty-eighth 
part  of  a  mendimus,  or  fix  bufhels.  It  likewife  contained  three 
cotylae.  or  one  fextanus  and  a  half,  w'hich  is  two  pounds  apd  a 
quarter.  It’s  mark  was  a  %  with  a  v  over  it. 

CH0ERIN/E,  a  kind  of  fea-fhells,  anciently  nfed  in  voting. 
CHOES,  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  fefiival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
anciently  celebrated  in  the  month  Anthefterion. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathedral  where  chorifters 
fing  djvine  fervice:  it  is  feparated  from  the  chancel,  where  the 
communion  is  celebrated  ;  and  alio  from  the  nave  o!  tne  church 
where  the  people  are  placed:  the  patron  is  laid  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
p^ir  the choir  dl  the  church.  * 

In  the  time  of  Conftantine,  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the 
nave  ;  and  in  the  12th  century  they  began  to  ipclofe  it  with  walls  ; 
but  tjie .ancient  bafiuftrades  Jhave  been  lince  reltored,  lor  the  fake  ot 
the  beauty  of  architecture. 

Choir,  in  nunneries,  is  a. large  hall  adjoining  to  the  body  of  the 
church]  feparated  by  a  grate,  where  the  nuns  fing  the  office. 

Choir  mafic,  i^  that  fung.in  a  chorus,  as  in  churches. 
CHOIROS,  in  ichthyology,  the cemua  or  acerina  of  the  Latins, 
calle.d  by  us  the  ruffe..  This  fiffi  is  moll  probably  a  lpecies  ot 
perch. 

QHOLAGOGUES,  medicines  w,hich  purge  the  bile  downward. 
Of  this,  kind  are  manna,  calfia,  rofes,  fena,  rhubarb,  aloes,  ta¬ 
marinds,  jalap,  fcammony,  &c.  It  is  fuppofed  that  antimonial 
medicines  w|>rk  more  powerfully  in  the  bile  than  any  other  reme¬ 
dies.  " 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  anatomy,  from  %ohvi,  choler,  and 
1  receive  or  contain,  is  a  common  epithet  for  the  gall-bladder,  the 
hepatic  veftels,  and  the  common,  gal!  dudt  which  communicates  with 
the  duodenum. 

CHOLERA-MORBUS,  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the  bile,  Qr 
bilious  matters,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  See  Bilious. 

This  diforder  Is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  great  abundance 
pf.  bilious  humours,  which,  being  very  acrimonious,  vellicate  the 
membranes  of  the  fiomach  and  inteltines,  and  by  that  means  occa¬ 
sion  unufual  and  violent  contractions. 

It  generally  attacks  people  about  the  latter  end  of  fummer;  and 
frequently  proceeds  from  forfeits.  The  cure  depends  upon  large 
quantities  of  chicken  broth,  drank,  fa  as.  to  excite  vomiting  plenti¬ 


fully  ;  the  broth  is  alfo  to  be  injected  clyllerwife ;  after  which  the 
cure  is  to  be  completed  by  laudanum,  given  at  proper  intervals,  and 
in  proper  dofes.  The  free  ufe  of  the  columbo  root  has  been  found 
an  excellent  remedy  in  this  difeafe. 

CHOLOBAPHIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  Greek  name/for  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  femerald,  which  was  inferior  to  many  others,  and'  of  a 
colour  tending  to  yellow. 

CHOLOMA,  or  Cholossis,  a  term  ufed  by  Galen  for  any 
diftortion  of  a  member,  or  depravation  of  it  with  refpeCt.  to  mo¬ 
tion.,  It  alfo  denotes  the  halting  or  lamenefs  of  a  leg,  cauL-d  by 
luxation. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  pair  of 
mufcles  ariling  from  the  cartilaginous  procefs  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
meeting  in  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  where  they  are  inlerted:  this 
pair  is  not  found  in  all  fubjedts. 

CHONDROPTERYGII,  in  ichthyology,  one  of  the  five  orders 
or  fubdivifions  of  fillies,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe :  the  • 
rays  of  the  fins  are  cartilaginous,  differing  in  little  from  the  mem¬ 
brane  that  conftitutes  the  fin  ;  they  have  likewife  cartilages  inftead 
of  bones ;  and  the  mouth  is  for  the  molt  part  lituated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body. 

CHONDROS,  in  old  writers,  the  fame  as  alica:  it  is  likewife 
the  Greek  word  for  cartilage  ;  and  alfo  fignifies  fome  grumous  con¬ 
cretion,  as  of  maftich  or  fraukincenfe. 

CHONDROSYNDESMUS,  an  ancient  term,  fignifying  a  car¬ 
tilaginous  ligament. 

CHOP-CHURCH,  or  Church-Chopper,  a  nick  narti£  given 
to  perfons,  who  make  a-  praftice  of  exchanging  benefices. 

Though  it  was  ufed  by  an  old  llatute  in  the  fenfe  of  trade,  yet 
Broke  lays,  it  was  no  occupation,  but  only  pertpiffible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopin e,  a  liquid  msalure,  ufed  both  in  Scotland 
and  France,  and  equal  to  half  a  pint. 

CHORAGIUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  all  the  theatrisal  habits, 
and  other  implements  belonging  to  the  chorus ;  and  alfo  the  tiring- 
room  where  they  were  kept. 

Choragium  likewife  iignified  the  exequies  of  a  young  woman, 
who  died  before  Ihe  w'as  marriageable. 

CHORAGUS,  in  antiquity,  the  principal  perfun,  or  leader  in 
the  chorus. 

Chora gi,  certain  Athenian  citizens,  who  hired  the  players, 
fingers,  dancers,  muficians,  &c.  at  the  celebration  of  public  ftf- 
tivals. 

CHORAIC  mufic,  that  which,  by  reafon  of  the  variety  of  it’$ 
different  motions.,  was  proper  for  dancing. 

CHORAL,  any  perfon,  who,  by  virtuje  of  any  of  the  orders  of 
the  clergy,  was  anciently  admitted  to  lit  and  lerve  God  in  the 
choir. 

CHORD,  or  Cord,  primarily,  denotes  a  flender  rope  or  cordage. 
Chord,  or  Chorda,  in  anatomy,  a  little  nerve  compofid  by  a 
combination  of  ramuli  of  the  fifth  and  fevenih  pairs,  and  extended 
in  the  manner  of  a  chord ,  under  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the 


ear. 


Chords,  line  of  one  of  the  lines  of  thesECTORand  plain  scale. 
Chord  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  accord  ;  as  the  common  chords 
to  fuch  a  bafs  tune,  meaning  it’s  third,  fifth,  and  odtave. 

Chord  is  alfo  ufed  in  mufic  fop  the  note  or  tone  to  be  touched 
or  founded  ;  in  this  fenfe,  the  filth  is  faid  to  confift  of  five  chords 
or  founds.,  _  ij 

Chord,  Chorda,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  connedting  the  two 
extremes,  of  an  arch.  •..*,!  .  : 

Or,  it  is  a  right  line,  terminated  at  each  extreme  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle,  without  paffing  through  the  center ;  and  dividing 
the  circle  into  two  unequal  parts,  called  legments.  Such  is  the  line 
A.B,  Plate  tb%,fg.  b.  :> 

Chord  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  is  the  chord,  that  fob  tends 
the  reft  of  the  arch  ;  or  fo  much  as  makes  up  the  arch  a  femi- 
circle.  ■ 

The  chord  is  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  circle  to  the  middle  of  the  arch,  as  CE;  and  has  t|.ie  fame  dif- 
pofition  thereto,  as  the  chord,  or  firing  of  a  bow,  has  to  the  arrow  j 
which  occafioned  the  ancient  geometricians  to  call  this  line  the 
chord  of  the  arch,  and  the  other  the  fagitta,  or  arrow ;  the  former 
of  which  names  is  Hill  continued,  though  the  latter  is  diiufed.  What 
the  ancients  called  Jagitta,  in  now  termed  the  verfed  line. 

Half  the  chord  of  the  double  arch  BD,  is  what  we  now  call  the 
right  line  ;  and  the  excc-fs  of  the  radii  beyond  the  chord,  DE,‘  the 
verfed  fine.  _  i 

The  chord  of  an  angle,  and  the  chord  of  it’s  complement  to  a 
whole  circle,  are  the  lame  thing:  the  chord  of  fifty  degrees  is  alfo 
the  chord  of  310. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  geometry,  that  the  radius  CE,  bifedting 
the  chord  BA  in  D,  does  aifo  bifedt  the  -arch  in  E,  and  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  chord  AB,  and  vice  verfa :  and  again,  if  the  right  hue 
NE,  bifedt  the  chord  A  B,  and  be  perpendicular  thereto;  that  i* 
pafles  through  the  center,  and  does  bifedt  both  the  arch  AEB,  and 
the  circle  A  N  B. 

Hence  we  derive  fevetul  ufeful  qorollaries:  as,  1.  To  divide  a 
given  arch  A  B  into  two  equal  parts ;  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the 
middle  point  D  of  the  chord  AB  ;  this  bifedls  the  given  arch  AB. 

2.  To  deferibe  a  circle,  that  fivall  pals  through  any  three  points, 
A,  B,  C,  fig.  7.  From  A  and  Q  deferibe  arches  interfering  in  D 
and  E;  and  alio  others,  G  and  H,  from  C  and  B:  draw  the  rtght 
lines  DE  and  G  H  ;  the  point  of  interfedtion  I,  is  the  center  of  the 
circle  to  be  deferibed  through  A,  B,  and  C.  *  . 

Demonjl ration.  For  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  are  in  the  periphery 
of  fome  circle;  and  therefore  the  lines  AC  and  CB  are  chords! 
but  ED  is  perpendicular  tp  AC,  and  GH  to  BC;  ED  liifedts 
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AC,  and  G  H  bi lefts  BC  ;  wherefore  each  pafies  through  the  cen  - 
ter.  Now  as  D  E  and  GH  only  interfeft  irr  I  ;  I  will  be  the  center 
of  a  circle,  pahing  through  the  given  points  A,  C,  and  B. 

_  Hence,  alluming  three  points  in  the  periphery,  or  arch,  of  any 
circle,  the  center  may  be  found,  and  the  given  arch  comoleted : 
hence  alio,  if  three  points  ot  one  periphery  do  agree  or  coincide 
with  three  points  ol  another;  the  whole  peripheries  agree,  and 
therefore  the  circles  are  equal. 

And  hence,  laftly,  every  triangle  may  be  infcribed  in  a  circle. 

Th &  chord  of  an  arch  A  R  (fig.  6,)  and  the  radius  CE,  being 
given;  to  find  the  chord  of  the  half-arch  AE.  From  the  fquare 
of  the  radius  C  E,  fubtraft  the  fquare  of  half  the  given  chord  A  D, 
the  remainder  is  the  fquare  of  D  C  ;  from  which  extraft  the  fquate 
root;  and  then  DC  fubtrafted  from  the  radius  EC,  leaves  D  E. 
Add  the  fquares  of  AD,  andEO;  thefum  is  the  fquare  of  AE: 
Whence,  the  root  being  extrafted,  we  have  the  chord  of  the  half¬ 
arch  AE. 

Chords,  or  Cords,  in  mufic,  denote  the  firings  or  lines,  by 
whofe  vibrations  the  fenfation  of  found  is  excited  ;  and  by  whole 
divifions  the  feveral  degrees  of  tune  are  determined.  They  are  cal-» 
led  cords  or  chords  from  the  Greek  a  name  which  the  phyfi- 

cians  give  to  the  inteliines;  in  regard  the  filings  of  mulical  mftru- 
ments  are  ordinarily  made  of  guts  ;  though  others  are  made  ot  brafs 
or  iron  wire;  asthofe  of  fpinets,  harpfichords,  &c. 

Chords  of  gold  wire,  in  harpfichords,  yield  a  found  almofl  twice 
as  ftroiig  as  thofe  of  brafs:  chords,  or  firings,  of  fled,  yield  a 
feebler  found  than  thofe  ot  brafs  ;  as  being  both  lefs  heavy  and  lefs 
duftile. 

Mr.  Perrault  obferves,  that  of  late  they  have  invented  a  way  of 
changing  the  chords,  to  render  the  found  itronger,  without  altering 
the  tone. 

The  fixth  chord  of  bafs-viols,  and  the  tenth  of  large  theorbos, 
confift  of  fifty  threads  or  guts:  there  are  fome  of  them  an  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  twifled  and  polilhed  with  equifetum,  or  horle- 

tail. 

Chords,  for  the  divifion  of  fo  as  to  conjlhute  any  given  interval , 
the  rules  are  as  follow:  1.  To  aflign  luch  part  of  a  chord  A  B, 
as  fhall  conflitute  any  concord,  v.  g.  a  fifth,  or  any  other  interval, 
with  the  whole. 

Divide  A  B  into  as  many  parts,  as  the  greatefl  number  of  the 
interval  has  units;  v.  g.  the  fifth  being 
0,  :  3,  the  line  is  divided  into  3.  Of  thefe  C 

take  as  many  of  the  lefter  number,  v.  g.  A - 1 - j - B 

2  =  AC;  then  is  AC  the  part  fought:  123 

that  is,  two  lines,  whofe  length  are  to 
each  other  as  A  B  to  A  C,  make  a  fifth, 

Hence,  if  it  be  required  to  find  feveral  different  feftions  of  the 
line  AB,  v.  g.  fuch  as  fhall  be  8ve,  5th,  and  3d<g-.-  reduce  the 
given  ratios  1  :  2,  2  :  3,  and  4:5,  to  one  fundamental  ;  the  fe- 
ries  becomes  30  :  24,  20,  15.  The  fundamental  is  30;  and  the 
feftions  fought  are  24,  third  g;  20  the  fifth;  and  15,  the  oc¬ 
tave.  .  1 1  .  •  .  . 

2.  To  find  feveral  feftions  of  a  line  A  B,  that  from  the  lead, 
gradually  to  the  whole,  fhall  'contain  a  given  feries  of  intervals 
in  any  given  order,  viz.  fo  that  the  lead  to  the  next  greater  contains 
a  third  g;  that  to  the  next  greater,  a  fifth  ;  and  that  to  the  whole,  an 
oftave. 

Reduce  the  three  ratios  4  :  5,  2  :  3,  1  :  2,  to  one  feries ;  hence 
we  have  8  :  to  :  15  :  30  :  divide  the 

line  into  the  number  of  parts  of  the  8  10  15  30 

greated  extreme  of  the  feries,  viz.  30,  A - f— | - 1 - ^B 

we  have  the  feftions  fought  at  the  CD  E 

points  of  divifion,  anfvvering  the  feveral 

numbers  of  the  feries,  viz.  at  the  points  C,  D,  and  E ;  fo  that 
AC  to  AD  is  a  third,  AD  to  AE  a  fifth,  and  AE  to  AB 

oftave. 

3.  To  divide  a  line  A  B  into  two  parts,  to  contain  betwixt  them 
any  interval,  v.  g.  a  fourth. 

Add  together  the  numbers  containing  the  ratio  of  the  interval, 
V.  g.  3  ;  4 ;  and  the  line  divided  into 

as  many  parts  as  the  fum  contains,  4  7 

v.  g.  7;  taken  to  any  of  the  given  Aj — [ — | — | — | — [ — i — B 
numbers,  v.  g.  4,  or  C,  gives  the  C 

thing  fought. 

4.  For  the  harmonical  divifion  of  chords.  To  find  two  feftions 
of  a  line,  which  with  the  whole  Ihall  be  in  harmonical  proportion, 
with  regard  10  theii  -quantity. 

Take  any  three  numbers  in  harmonical  proportion,  as  3,  4,  6 ; 
and  divide  the  whole  line  into  as  many  parts  as  the  greated  of 
thefe  three  numbers,  v.  g.  6  ;  and  at  the  points  of  divifion  anfwer- 
ing  the  other  two  numbers,  v.  g,  3  and  4,  you  have  the  feftions 

fought. 

5.  To  find  two  feftions  of  a  line,  which  together  with  the  whole 
Ihall  be  harmonical,  with  refpeft  to  quality,  or  tune. 

Take  any  three  numbers  concords  with  each  other,  v.  g.  2,  3, 
and  8,  and  divide  the  line  by  the  greated  ;  the  points  of  divifion 
anfvvering  the  other,  two,  give  the  feftions  fought. 

6.  To  divide  a  chord  A  B,  in  the  mod  fimple  manner,  fo  as  to 
exhibit  all  the  original  concords. 

Divide  the  line  into  two  equal  parts  at  C,  and  fubdivide  the 
part  C  B  into  equal  parts  at  D ;  and 
again,  the-  part  C  D  into  two  equal  C  E  D 

parts  at  E.  Here  AC  to  A B  is  an  A— - ] — ! — I - B 

oftave  ;  AC  to  A  D  a  fifth  ;  A  D  to 

A  B  a  fourth  ;  AC  to  A  E  a  third  g;  A  E  to  A  D  a  third  /;  A  E 
to  £  B  a  fixth  g;  and  A  E  to  A  B  a  fixth  /. 

To  find  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a  muficai  chord  o; 
filing,  in  a  given  time,  it’s  weight,  length,  ar.d  tenfion  being 
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fclheJfiL  P  T  ">e  "'"S'"  ,,f  "K'W;  Lh',  length  : 

extended  -  and  n  tT'* "  "l"1"*1''1"  «>  it,  by  which  tjt-cW  is 
xtended  and  D  the  ler.gtl,  of  a  given  pcriththim  ;  p  the  citmm- 

of  which  is  i :  then  will  the 


fetence  of  a  circle,  the  diameter 

number  of  vtbrations  made  by  tile  given  cW,  wiiiie  ,'he  pendulum 

vibrates  once,  be  exprelfed  J  f  wc  take  L  'for  the  num- 

rr  of  inches  and  decimals  contained  in  the  length  of  the  rhnrJ 
and  the  proportion  of  the  tenfion  to  the  wc  lh?  of  the  dXdt 
* '°  ■-  ,hen  fl*  number  of  vibrations  t,  thfxW  t  Ini 

fecond  be  2^/  ^.  Where  311  denotes  the  prop,,, ..ion  of 

jbe  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle :  and  20  ->  the 
engrh  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds,  in  inches  and  finals 
of  an  mch,  Engl, fit  meafure.  This  lad  expreffion  coincides  Hth 
Mr.  Ei.ler  s  rule,  only  we  here  exprefs  in  Englilh 
in  Khinland  meafur  m  ■”  ~  & 

pofe  the 
grams,  and 


what  he  gi  cs 


id  meafure.  To  illnftrate  this  rule  by  an  example :  Vi  0 - 
length  of  the  chord  to  lie  18.7  inches,  it’s  weight 
a  the  tenfion  or  weight  extending  this  chary  to  be  %li>. 


troy,  or  46080  grains. 


Then 


L  0=0  1 8.7,  and 


7432. 


, _ 460S0 
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The  number  of  vibrations  therefore  by  the  rule  will  be 

2SSj  3±1X7«I= 

II3V  ib.y 

By  logarithms  the  rule  may  be  thus  exprelfed,  C ~ V 

rZ  ’ 

Where  L  is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  a  pendtilum,  vibrating; 
leconds,  to  the  length  of  the  given  firing ;  W  th: 

firing 


the  raiio  of  the  tenfion  to  the  weight  of  the 
lithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  circum'erence  of 


meter,  or  0,4971^00;  and  laftly,  V: 
number  of  vibrations  in  one  fecond. 


logarithm  ot 
C  the  loga- 
a  circle  to  itrs  dia- 
r  logarithm  of  the  required 
In  every  chord,  the  number 


of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  will  be  a  ~aJ fifi  that  is,  the  fquare 

root  of  the  extending  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  chord, 
and  it  s  length.  If  therefore  chords  be  of  the  fame  length,,  , their 
vibrations  in  a  given  time  will  be  as  the  rquare  roots  of'  the  extend¬ 
ing  weights,  divided  by  the  weights  of  the  chords.  U  chords  be  equal 
in  length  and  weight,  the’tr  vibrations  will  be  as  the  fquare  roots 
ot  their  lengths,  multiplied  by  their  weight :  that  is,  reciprocally  as 
the  lengths  of  the  chords,  becaufe  the  weights  of  the  chords  will  in 
this  cafe  be  proportional  to  their  lengths. 

Mr.  Euler  informs  us,  that  lie  found  the  chord,  making  392  vi¬ 
brations  in  a  fecond,  to  be  at  unifon  with  the  key,  called  a  in  in- 
itrumenrs,  that  is,  an  oftave  and  fixth  major  above  the  lowefl  C 
in  our  harpfichords  or  violoncellos.  Confequentiy,  the  note  C 
being  to  a  as  3  to  10,  will  make  1 18  vibrations  in  one  fecond. 
And  the  higheft  C,  or  c"f,  as  Mr.  Euler  calls  it,  being  four  oc¬ 
taves  above  the  loweft  c,  will  vibrate  1888  times  in  one  fecond  of 
time.  Mr.  Euler  fuppofes  the  limits  of  the  human  ear  to  be,  with 
refpeft  to  gravity,  two  oftaves  lower  than  C  ;  and  with  refpeft  to 
acutenefs,  two  oftaves  higher  than  c"h.  See  the  articles  Inter¬ 
val  and  Vibration. 

CHORDAPSUS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  inteftines,  when 
to  the  touch  they  feel  like  ftretched  cords :  it  is  the  lame  with  the 
iliac  '  pajjion  ;  which  fee.  It  ordinarily  kills  in  three  or  four  hums, 
unlefs  it  comes  to  I  iippuration. 

CHORDEE,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  and  contraftion  of 
th  tfreenum,  and  the  under  part  of  the  penis  ;  ioas  to  lender  erection 
painful. 

It  happens  in  gonorvhoeas,  and  is  generally  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  the  virus  received  ;  fo  that  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  it  is 
ufually  a  very  troubiefqtne  fymptom. 

It  proceeds  from  the  aenmony  of  the  matter  which  runs  from 
the  urethra,  irritating,  the  ypder  part  of  the  penis ;  by  which  it  is, 
as  it  were,  tied  or  held  forcibly  downwards  in  erection,  efpecully 
it’s  freenum .  Or.  Rutljerford  attributes  it  [o  the  indumma-non  and 
fweliing  of  the  corpus  papernoftm  urethra.  When  the  acrimony  is 
confiderable,  it  lometimes  gives  life  to  unpatufttl  crcftions,  or  the 
fymptom  called  a  pnapifm. 

li  the  chordce  be  violent,  or  does  not  decreafe  proportionally  to 
the  other  fympt  orris  in  if. e  gonorrhoeas,  an- emetic  turbirli  mi¬ 
neral  is  ufually  given  vv;ith  Jiiccefs  ;  it  canting  a  revulfipn  from  the 
part. 

CHOREPfSCOPlJbi  or  country  bifisnp,  an  affi Bant  to  abifhop, 
firft  introduced  into  the  church  when  the  diooeles  became  enlarged 
by  the  converfion  of  the  pagans  in  the  country  or  villages  at  a  dif- 
ilance  from  the  mother  church. 

Chorepiscopus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  dignity  in  fome  cathedrals 
in  Germany,  fignifying  the  fame  with  chon-rpj copus,  or  bflhop  ot 
the  choir.  The  firft  chanter  in  the  chinch  ol  Cologne  is, called 
chon  epifeopus. 

CHOREUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  fame  with  troches. 

CH  OR  IAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of  four 
fyllabtes,  whereof  the  firft  and  daft  art-  long,  and  the  two  middle 
ones  are  Ihori  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  it  is  made  up  ot  a 
trochaus  and  ambus ;  fuch  as  the  word  mb',  litas. 

CHORION,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  membrane  which  invefts 
the  fcctus  in  the  womb ;  it  is  thick,  fpoiigy,  ami  villofe,  andtur- 
niflted  with  a  v'aft  appafauts  of  blood  veflels.  It  is  contiguous  to  the 
uterus,  and  is  feparabie  into  two  membranes  or  parts. 

CHORIST,  or  Chorister,  one  who  tings  in  the  choir. 

CHOR I Z  ANTES,  the  npne  of  a  left  m  Geimny,  an  at 
fome  called  Demoniacs,  that  aftembled  in  ftr-ects  and 
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CHOR O  favorite,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  chorus  in  which  the 
belt  voices  and  inftruments  were  employed.  - 

CHoko  fpezzato,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  compofition  of  two, 
three,  or  more  choruffes.  It  is  often  met  with  inftead  ot  tulti,  or 
da  capelin,  the  grand  chorus. 

CHOROBATES,  a  kind  of  water-level  among  the  ancients,  of 
the  form  of  the  letter  T,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a  map,  deferiptive  of 
fome  country  or  province. 

Chorography  differs  from  geography,  as  the  defeription  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  does  from  that  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  from  topo¬ 
graphy,  as  the  defeription  of  a  country  differs  from  that  of  a  town 
or  diffriift.  1 

CHOROIDES,  an  epithet  applied  to  feveral  membranes, 
which,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  their  veffels,  refemble  the 
CHORION. 

Chqroides  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  inner  membrane,  which 
immediately  inverts  the  brain  ;  fo  called,  as  being  intermingled  with 
a  great  number  of  blood-veffcls,  like  the  chorion  i  it  is  more  ufually 
denominated  the p/a  mater. 

Choroides  plexus ,  or  lacis,  is  a  knot  of  veins  and  arteries  in  . 
the  anterior  ventricle  or  brain,  woven  out  of  the  branches  of  the 
carotid.  •  . 

Choroides  is  likewife  applied  to  the  inner  and  pofterior  tunic 
of  the  eye,  immediately  under  the  fclerotica,  the  inferior  lamella  of 
which  is  called  the  tunica  ruyfehiana.  It  is  full  of  veffels,  foft,  thin, 
and  black,  and  it’s  inner  or  concave  furface  is  very  fmooth  and 
polifhed.  M.  le  Cat  rtrenuoufly  defends  Mariotte’s  opinion,  that 
the  choroid  coat,  which  is  the  production  of  the  pja  mater,  and  not 
the  retina,  is  the  immediate  organ  of  vifion.  The  retina,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  is  to  the  choroid  what  the  epidermis  is  to  the  fkin  ;  re¬ 
ceiving  the  imprefiion  of  light,  and-preparing  it  for  it’s  proper  or¬ 
gan.  The  choroides  appears.quite  brown  under  the  retina  in  children,  . 
and  grows  copfiderably  brighter  as  they  advance  in  age. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  perfdns  prefent  on  . 
the  rtage  during  the  representation,  and  fuppofed  to  be  by-rtanders, 
without  any  (bare  in  the  action. 

Tragedy  in  it’s  origin  was  no  more  than  a  fmgle  chorus, ,  who 
trod  the  rtage  alone,  and  without  any  a£tors,  finging  dithvrambics, 
or  hvrnns  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Thefpis,  to  relieve  the  chorus, 
added  an  a£tor,  who  rehcarfed  the  adventures  of  fome  of  their  he-  I 
joes;  and  /Efchylus,  finding  a  fingle  perfon  too  dry  an  entertain-  I 
ment,  added  a  fecond,  at  the  fame  time  reducing  the  finging  of 
the  chorus ,  to  make  more  room  for  the  recitative.  But  when  once 
tragedy  began  to  be  formed,  the  recitative,  which  at  firft  was  in¬ 
tended  only  as  an  acceffory  part  to  give  the  chorus  a  breathing-time, 
became  a  principal  part  of  the  tragedy.  At  length,  however,  the 
chorus  became  inferted  and  incorporated  into  the  action:  fometim'es 
it  was  to  fpeak,  and  then  their  chief,  whom  they  called  corypkeeus , 
fpoke  in  behalf  of  the  reft :  the  finging  was  performed  by  the  whole 
company  ;■  fo  that  when  the  coryphaus  (truck  into  a  fong,  the  chorus 
immediately  joined  him. 

The  chorus  fometimes  alfo  joined  the  a£tors  in  the  courfe  of 
the  reprefentation,  with  their  plaints  and  lamentations,  on  account 
of  any  unhappy  accidents  that  bsfel  them :  but  the  proper  func¬ 
tion,  and  that  for  which  it  feemed  chiefly  retained,  was,  to  fliew 
the  intervals  of  the  affls :  while  the  aftbrs  were  behind  the1  feenes, 
the  chorus  engaged  the  fpe&ators;  their  fongs  ufually  turned  on 
what  was  exhibited,  and  were  not  to  contain  any  thing  but  what 
was  fuited  to  the  fubject,  and  had  a  natural  connexion  with  it  ; 
fo  that  the  chorus  concurred  with  the  a&ors  for  advancing  theadiop. 

In  the  modern  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  afide,  and  the  mufic  hip- 
plies  it’s  place. 

This  retrenchment  Mr.  Dacier  thinks  to  be  of  ill  confluence, 
and  that  it  robs  tragedy  of  a  great  part  of  it’s  Iufire  ;  he  therefore 
judges  it  neceffary  to  re-ertablifh  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the: 
regularity  of  the  piece,  but  alfo  fo  corred,  by  prudent  and  virtuous 
reflections,  any  extravagances  that  might  fall  from  the  mouth's  of 
the  adors,  when  under  any  violent  paflion. 

Mr.  Dacier  obferved  alfo,  that  there  was  a  chorus ,  or  grexf  in  the 
ancient  comedy  ;  but  this  is  fuppreffed  in  the  new  comedy,  becaufe 
it  was  ufed  to  reprove  vices  by  attacking  particular  perfons ;  as  the 
chorus  of  the  tragedy  was  laid  afide  to  give  the  greater  probability  to 
thofe  kinds  of  inifgues  which  require  fetrecy. 

Chorus,  to  give  the,  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  purchafe  a 
dramatic  piece  of  the  poet,  and  defray  the  expences  of  reprefen¬ 
tation. 

Chorus,  in  mufic,  is  when,  at  certain  periods  of  a  fong,  the 
whole  company  are  to  join  the  finger  in  repeating  certain  couplets' 
or  verfes. 

CHOSE,  Fr.  thing.  In  law,  it  is  ufed  in  various  circumftances, 
and  with  Various  epithets  ;  as. 

Chose  in  aflion,  is  not  any  thing  corporeal,  but  only  a  right, 
v.  g.  an  annuity,  obligation,  covenant,  &c. 

Chafe  in  action  may  alfo  be  called  chofe  in  Jufpencc,  as  having  no 
real  exirtence,  and  not  being  properly  m  ppll'elfion  ;  being  a  thing,  ■ 
as  it  is  expreffed,  rather  inpotentia  than  in  ejj'e. 

Chose,  local,  is  fomething  annexed  to  a  place,  v.  g.  a  mill. 
Chose,  tranfitory ,  fomething  moveable,  and  which  may  be  tranf- 
ported  from  place  to  place. 

CHOUAN,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a  fmall  feed, 
called  by  fomecarmine  feed.  It  is  a  very  light  and  chaffy  feed,  in 
a  great  meafure  refembling  worm-feed,  of  an  acid  tarte,  and  a  yel- 
lowrth  meen  colour,  but  is  larger  than  worm-feed. 

CHOUS,  in  the  cartcrn  military  orders,  the  title  of  the  meffen- 
gers  of  the  divan  of  janifarics.  When  a  perfon  is  firft  advanced  to 
it,  he  is  called -a  cuchuck,  or  little  chous;  after  this  he  is  advanced  to 
be  the  alloy  chous,  that  is,  the  meifenger  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and  from 


this,  having  parted  throdgh  the  office  of  petelma,  or  procurator  of 
the  effect*  of  the  body,  he  is  advanced  to  be  t he  bus  chus,. 

CHOIJX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  a 
fpecies  of  fhell-fifh  of  the  cordiform  or  bucardium  kind. 

CHOWDERT«r,  a  provincial  ph rale  of  I>  vonfhire,  denoting 
a  cheap  and  eafily  prepared  drink  :  highly  commended  for  preventing 
the  fell r vy  in  long  voyages,  or  for  tire  cure  of  it  where  it  may  have 
been  contracted.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  take 
twelve  gallons  of  water  ;  in  which  put  three  pounds  arid  a  halt  of 
black  fpritce;  boil  it  for  three  hours,  and  having  taken  out  the  fir 
or  fpruce,  mix  witli  the  liquor  feven  pounds  ol  melaifes,  and  juft 
boil  it  up;  (train  it  through  a  fieve,  and,  when  milk  warm,  put  to 
it  about  four  fpoonftils  of  yeart  t<>  Work  it.  In  two  or  three  days 
flop  the  hung  of  the  cade,  and  in  five  or  fix  days,  when  fine,  bottle 
it  for  drinking.  Two  gallons  of  melafles  are  fufficient  for  an  hogf- 
head  of  liquor;  but  if  melalles  cannot  be  procured,  treacle  or  coarfo 
fugar  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

CHRABRATE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  to  a  pel Iticid  (tone,  fat'd  to  have  great  virtues 
agairirt  difnrricrs-of  the  liver  and  fplei-n. 

CHREMPS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fpurus ,  with  the  fecond 
ray  of  the  belly  fin  terminating  in  a  kind  of  b-riftle. 

CBRENECRUDA,  a  term  (recurring  vvith  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  and  exprdling  a  cuftom  of  thole  times,  but  it’s  fignificatioh  is 
doubtful.  It  is  mentioned  in  Lege  Salica,  Tif.  61,  which  lays, 
he  who  kills  a  man,  and  hath  not  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  law,  or 
pay  the  fine,  makes  oath  that  he  has  delivered  tip  every  thing  he  was 
poffdfed  of ;  the  truth  of  which  mult  be  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
twelve  other  perforts. 

CHRISM,  from  %ctx,  I  anoint,  oil  confecrated  by  the  bifhop, 
and  ufed  in  the  Romifh  and  Greek  churches,  in  the  adminirtfatrem 
of  baptifm,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  ut.&ton,  which 
is  prepared  on  Holy  Thiirfdsy  witfi  much  ceremony.  In  Spain,  it 
was  anciently  the  cortom  for  the  bidiop  to  take  one  third  of  a  fol 
for  the  chrijm  didributed  to  each  church,  on  account  of  the  baffam 
that  entered  St’s  compnfiiion.  1  '  - 

A  f  rench  wriier  obferves,  there  are  two  kinds  of  chrifn;  the  one 
prepared  of  oil  and  balfain,  ufed  in  bajrtifm,  confirmation,  and  or¬ 
dination;  the  other  of  oil  alone,  confecrated  by  the  bifhop,  ufed 
anciently  for  the  catechumens,  and  rtill  in  extreme  undl-ion. 

The  aiSlion  ot  imputing  the  chrifn ,  is  called  fhrifmation :  this  the. 
generality  of  the  Romifh  divines  hold  to  be  the  next  matter  of  the 
lacrainent  of  confirmation. 

The  chrifmation  in  baptifm  is  performed  by  the  prieft  ;  that  in 
confirmation  by  the  bifhop  ;  that  in  ordination,  &c.  is  more  ufually 

ftyled  undlion. 

Chrism  pence,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bifhop  by  tire  paT 
rifh-clergy,  for  their  chrijm,  confecrated  at  Eafler  for  the  enfuing 
year :  this  was  afterwards  condemned  as  fimontacal. 

CHRISOM,  Chrismale,  was  anciently  the  face-cloth,  ct 
piece  of  linen  laid  over  the  child’s  head  when  it  was  baptized. 

Whence,  in  our  bills  of  mortality,  children  who  die  in  the  month, 
are  called  chrifoms.  'The  time  between  the  child’s  birth  and  bap- 
tifna,  was  alfo  Called  chrifomus. 

CHRIST,  Xwc©c-,  an  appellation  ufuallygiven  to  onr  Saviour, 
anfvvering  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  Mclliah,  and  fignilying  one  that  is 
anointed.  His  anoin'ing  muft  be  underftood  in  a  figurative,  fpiri- 
tual  fenfe,  to  denote  his  ddignation  or  appointment toffhe  office  of  a 

Mefiiah. 

As  the  holy  undion  was  anciently  given  to  kings,  p«iefts,  and 
prophets,  fo  by  deferibing  the  promiled  SavicRtr  ot  the  wqrld  under 
the  name  of  anointed,  it  was  fufficiently  made  appear  that  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  king,  prophet,  and  high  priert,  would  all  evidently  meet  is 
him.  '  fn 

Christ,  onler  of,  a  military  order,  founded  in  1318,  by  Diony- 
fius  J.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  againlt  the  Moors. 

The  arms  of  the  order  a  re,'-' gules  a  patriarchal  crofs,  charged with 
another  crufs  argent,  They  had  their  refidenefe,  at  firft,  at  Caltro- 
marin  ;  afterwards  they  removed  to  the  city  of  Titomar,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andaiufia  and1  Eftramadura. 

Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Livonia,  infti- 
ttited  in  1205,  by  Albert,  bifhop  oi  Riga.  The. fend  qf  their  inffi-. 
tution  was  to  defend  the  new  Chriftians  Who  were  fucceflively  con¬ 
verted  in  Livonia,  but  were  perfecutcd  by  the  heathens. 

Thev  wore  on  their  cloaks  a  (  word  with  a  crofs  over  it  \  whence 
they  were  alfo  denominated  brothers  of  the  fword. 

CHRISTIAN,  fomething  that  relates  loChrirt. 

Tae  king  of  Prance  bears  the  title  of  the  mcjl  chrijlian  king:  the. 
origin  of  which  is  traced  up  to  Gregory  the  Great. 

Christian  religion,  or  Christianity,  the  religion  inflitutcd 
by  Jeius  Chrilt,  comprehending  doctrines  of  faith,  and  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice  ;  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Tertaments, 
and  are  ddigued  to  recover  mankind  from  ignorance  and  wire,  from 
guilt  and  death,  to  true  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  the  divine  favour, 
and  everlafting  life. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  religion  itfelf  which 
was  taught  by  Christ,  and  by  t:ie  apoltles  in  his  name,  we  (hall  find 
it  to  beVortby  of'God.  It  retaineth  all  the  excellencies  ol  the  Old 
Tertament  revelation  ;  for  our  Saviour  came  not  to  dertroy  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  but  ro  fu'fil  them,  and  carry  the  feherne  of  reli¬ 
gion  there  laid  down  to  a  fr  1 H  higher  degree  of  excellency.  ■  • 

The  idea  given  its  of  God,  ot  his  incomparable  perfections,  and 
of  his  governing  providence,  as  extending  to  all  his  creatures,  parti¬ 
cularly  towards  mankind,  is  the  nobJeft  that  can  be  conceived,  and 
the  rnoft  proper  to  produce  worthy  afUTt ion  and  dtfpofitious  to¬ 
wards  hitn.  Great  care  is  efpeciaily  takrn  to  inftruft  us  to  firm  juft 
notions  of  God’s  illuftrious  moral  excellencies,  of  hik  wtldotn,  hi* 
faithfulnefs  and  truth,  his  impartial  jutlice,  and  rightecufnds,  and 
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fpotlefs  purity  ;  but  above  all,  of  his  goodnefs  and  love  to  mankind, 
of  which  the  gofpel  contains  and  exhibits  the  molt  glorious  and  at¬ 
tractive  difcoveries  and  difplays  that  were  ever  made  to  the  world : 
all  which  Ihine  forth  with  the  higheft  fplendor  in  the  equally  vene¬ 
rable  and  lovely  character  of  it’s  Author. 

The  exceeding  riches  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  are,  in  the 
gofpel,  reprefented  in  the  moll  engaging  manner.  Pardon  and  fal- 
vation  are  there  freely  offered  upon  the  moff  gracious  terms ;  the 
very  chief  of  finners  are  invited,  and  the  ftrongeft  poflible  aifurances 
given  of  God’s  readinefs  to  receive  them,  when  made  truly  penitent, 
and  defirous  of  obtaining  faivation  in  the  way  prel'cribed  in  the  (cri p- 
tures.  But  at  the  fame  time,  to  prevent  an  abuie  of  this  goodnefs, 
the  moft  linking  reprefentations  are  made  of  God’s  juft  wrath  and 
difpleafure  againft  thofe  who  obftinately  go  on  in  prefumptuous  (in 
and  difobedience.  It  is  efpecially  the  glory  of  the  gofpel,  that  the 
great  realities  of  an  unfeen  eternal  world  are  there  fet  in  the  moft 
clear  and  open  light ;  there  are  clearer  difcoveries  made,  and  far 
ftronger  aifurances  given,  of  that  future  life  and  immortality,  than 
were  ever  given  to  mankind  before. 

As  to  the  precepts  , of  ebrijiianity,  they  are  unqueftionably  holy  and 
excellent.  The  pureft  morality  is  taught  in  all  it’s  juft  and  noble 
extent,  as  taking  in  the  whole  of  our  duty  towards  God,  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  ourfelves. 

As  to  piety  towards  God,  the  idea  there  given  of  it  is  venerable, 
amiable,  and  engaging;  we  are  required  to  fear  God,  but  it  is  not 
with  a  fervile  horror,  fuch  as  fuperftition  infpires,  but  with  a  filial 
reverence.  We  are  diretfted  and  encouraged  to  addrefs  ourfelves  to 
him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through  Jefus  Chrift  his  beloved  fon, 
and  in  his  name  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  praifes,  our  confeflions 
and  thankfgivings,  with  the  profoundeft  humility,  becoming  crea¬ 
tures  deeply  fenlible  of  their  own  unworthinefs,  and  yet  with  an  in¬ 
genuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  moft  unre- 
ferved  fubmiffion  to  God  as  our  fovereign  Lord,  our  moft  wife  and 
gracious  governor,  and  moft  righteous  benefactor ;  to  refign  our¬ 
felves  to  his  difpofal,  and  acquiefce  in  his  providential  difpenfations, 
as  being  perfuaded  that  he  ordereth  all  things  really  for  the  belt ;  to 
walk  continually  as  in  his  fight,  and'with  regard  to  his  approbation,' 
fetting.  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-feeinng  witnefs  and  judge,  our 
chiefelt  good  and  higheft  end.  Above  all,  we  are  required  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  Itrcrigth  ;  and 
to  ffiew  that  we  love  him,  by  keeping  his  commandments,  by  afpi- 
ring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his  imitable  perfections,  and  by 
endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled,  to  glorify  him  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  external  worlhip  of  God,  according  to  the  idea  given  of 
it  in  the  New  Teftament,  it  is  pure  and  fpiritual,  and  hath  a  noble 
Simplicity  in  it.  The  numerous  rites  of  the  Mtffaical  difpenfation, 
which,  though  wifely  fuited  to  that  time  and  ftate,  were  marks  of 
the  imperfedtion  of  that  oeconomy,  are  now  abolilhed.  The  ordi¬ 
nances  of  ebrijiianity ,  as  enjoined  in  the  gofpel,  are  few  in  number, 
eafy  of  obfervation,  and  noble  in  their  ule  and  fignificancy.  And 
moreover,  in  order  to  render  the  attainment  of  divine  knowlege,  and 
that  of  our  duty,  more  eafy  and  delightful,  the  holy  Spirit  is  freely 
promifed  to  all  who  crave  his  affiftance,  to  enlighten  our  under- 
ftandings,  to  help  our  infirmities,  to  invigorate  the  faculties  of  our 
tninds,  and  to  lead  us  into  all  elfential  and  neceffary  truth. 

Not  only  doth  ebrijiianity  give  the  moft  excellent  directions  as  to 
the  duty  we  more  immediately  owe  to  God,  but  a  mighty  ftrefs  is 
there  laid  upon  all  focial  duties  and  focial  virtues,  which  it  hath  a 
manifett  tendency  to  promote  and  improve.  The  conftant  exercife 
of  juftice,  and  righteoiifnefs,  and  fidedicy,  is  moft  exprefsly  enjoined  : 
the  rendering  to  all  their  dues,  and  a  diligent  dtfchargeol  the  duties 
of  our  feveral  ftatlons  and  relations,  is  bound  upon  us,  not  merely 
by  civil  confiderations,  but  as, a  neceftary  part  of  relig'on. 

But  what  ought  efpecially  to  recommend  ebrijiianity  is,  that  a  true 
and  extenfive  benevolence  is  there  carried  to  the  nobleft 'height ;  it 
{Lengthens  the  natural  ties  of  humanity,  and  adds  other  facred  and 
moft  engaging  obligations,  to  bind  ns  ftill  more  ftrongly  to  one  an¬ 
other.  We  are  taught  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourfelves,  to  re¬ 
joice  in  their  happinefs,  and  endeavour  to  promote  it ;  to  do  good 
to  all  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity  ;  yea,  even  to  extend  our  bene¬ 
volence  to  our  enemies  themfelves,  and  to  thofe  that  have  injured  us  ; 
and  to  be  ready  to  render  good  for  evil,  and  overcome  evil  with 
good.  It  tends  to  di {countenance  and  fupprefs  that  malice  and  envy, 
hatred  and  revenge,  thofe  boilterous  angry  paffions,  thofe  malevo¬ 
lent  affections  and  difpofitions,  which  have  done  fo  much  mifctiief 
in  the  world. 

As  to  the  exercife  of  fel f-government,  ebrijiianity  is  manifeftly  de- 
figned  to  improve  and  perfect  human  nature.  It  teaches  us  not  only 
to  regulate,  the  outward  atftions,  but  the  inward  affetftions  and  dil- 
pofitions  of  the  foul  ;  to  labour  alter  real  purity  ol  heart,  fimplicity 
and  godly  lincerity,  as  that  without  which  no  outward  appearances 
can  be  pleating  in  the  fight  of  God.  It  (trikes  at  the  root  of  all  our 
diforders  and  corruptions,  by  obliging  us  to  correcft  and  regulate  that 
inordinate  felf-love,  which  caufes  us  to  center  all  our  views  in  our¬ 
felves,  in  our  own  pleafure,  or  glory,  or  intereft,  and  by  jnftrixft- 
ing  us  to  mortify  and  fubdue  our  fenlual  appetites  and  inclinations. 
It  is  defigned  to  aflert  the  dominion  of  the  rational  and  moral  pow¬ 
ers  over  the  inferior  part  of  our  nature,  of  the  lpirit  over  the  flefh, 
which  alone  can  lay  a  juft  foundation  for  that  moral  liberty,  and 
that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  it  is  the  defign  of  all  true  philofophy 
to  procure  and  eftablifh. 

And  whereas  a  too  great  love  of  the  world,  and  it  s  enjoyments, 
it’s  riches,  honours,  or  pleafures,  is  the  fource  of  numberlels  di (or¬ 
ders  in  human  life,  and  turns  usaftray  in  our  whole  courfe,  ibrijiia- 
mty  teacheth  us  to  rectify  our  falfe  opinions  of  tbefe  things,  and  not 
to  feek  happinefs  in  them,  but  to  let  our  affections  principally  on 
things  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature,  things  celcftial  and^tern;!. 
No.  44.  Vol.  I. 
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u  ;  r  re§arc  ,tbe  evds  °f  this  prefent  life  and  world,  it  tend- 
tn  tli  r°  US  l^e  nob*e^  fortitude,  and  to  render  us  fuperior 
t  >  C  <jvi  s’  as  beiI'8  perluadcd  that  God  will  caufe  them  to  work 
r*  °r  °Uj  and  °ver- rule  them  to  our  greater  hanpi- 
r  ’• 11  ^r°V  (Ct  •  '  ^  remedy,  both  againft  our  cares  and  fears, 
vlnp  3  r  a^ai,r'  1  ie  ^ar  °f  death  itfelf  ;  promifing  not  only  the  di- 
vme  prefence  for  our  fupport  and  comfort  when  heart  and  flefh  fail, 
L  t  an  allurance  of  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  bleffed- 
\°  alIrwho  cordiaI,y  bclieve  m  Chrift,  and  whofe  lives,  condutft, 
ehrijlilnity™'  ^  coniormable  to  the  d: dates  and  precepts  of 

,  .J.  conclude,  in  the  words  of  a  learned  and  pious  divine  :  “  The 
chrijhan  religion  not  only  oppofes  itfelf  to  the  paffions,  prejudices, 
and  corruptions  of  the  whole  world  around  it,  but  to  the  innate  de¬ 
pravity  and  evil  propenfities  of  each  individual;  and,  when  fuffi- 
uentlv  explained  and  thoroughly  underftood,  by  divine  illumination, 
mult  be  allowed  to  have  eftablilhed  the  nobleft  fyftem  of  morality 
and  theology  that  ever  the  world  was  blefted  with,  the  moft  perfec¬ 
tive  of  human  nature,  and  the  moft  worthy  the  perfection  and  pu- 
rny  of  an  infinitely  wife,  holy,  powerful,  and  gracious  God.” 

ouch  is  Christianity  ;  what  it’s  revilers  are,  their  own  revilings 
(hew.  b 


Christians,  thofe  who  profefs  to  believe  and  praftife  th eebrifian 
religion,  and  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

When  ebrijiianity  was  firft  planted  in  the  world,  thofe  who  em¬ 
braced  it  were  known  among  themfelves  by  the  names  of  difciples, 
believers,  eleCt,  faints,  and  brethren  ;  nor  did  they  alfume  the  name 
of  chrijlians  till  the  year  43,  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
jointly  preached  the  cbrijlian  religion. 

Christians  of  St.  John,  a  corrupt  fet  of  chrijlians,  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  Baffora  and  the  neighbouring  towns:  they  formerly  inha¬ 
bited  along  the  river  Jordan,  where  Sr.  John  baptized,  and  from 
thence  they  had  their  name.  They  hold  an  anniverfary  feaft  of  five 
days,  during  which  they  all  go  to  the  biffiop,  who  baptizes  them 
with  the  baptifm  of  St.  John.  Their  baptifm  is  alfo  performed  on 
rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  the  third 
perfon  in  the  f  rinity,  nor  have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  abun¬ 
dance  full  of  charms,  &c.  Their  bifhoprics  defeend  by  inheritance, 
as  our  eftates  do,  though  they  have  the  ceremony  ol  an  election. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas ,  a  fort  of  chrijlians  in  a  peninfula  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  gulf:  they  inhabit  chiefly  Cranganor,  and 
the  neighbouring  country  :  thefe  admit  of  no  images,  and  receive 
only  the  crols,  to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration  :  they  affirm, 
that  the  fouls  of  the  faints  do  not  fee  God  till  after  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  :  they  acknowledge  but  three  facraments,  viz.  baptifm,  orders, 
and  theeucharift:  they  make  no  ufe  of  holy  oil  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  baptifm,  but  after  the  ceremony  anoint  the  infant  with  an 
undtion  compofed  of  oil  and  walnuts,  without  any  benedidftion.  In 
the  eucharift,  they  confecrate  with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  fait, 
and,  inftead  of  wine,  make  ufe  of  water  in  which  raifins  have  been 
infufed. 


CHRISTMAS,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church,  obferved  on 
the  25th  of  December,  in  memory  of  the  nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Whether  this  feftival  was  always  obferved  on  the  25th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  Cave  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  firft 
kept  by  the  Eaftern  church  in  January,  and  confounded  with  the 
Epiphany,  till,  receiving  better  information  from  the  weftern 
churches,  they  changed  it  to  that  day.  St.  Chryfoftom  affirms,  that 
it  was  not  above  ten  years  fince  Chrijlmas  began  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  church  of  Antioch  upon  that  day:  Clemens  Alexandrinus  rec¬ 
kons  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  death  of  Commodus,  ex  a  eft  ly 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  years,  one  month,  and  thirteen  days; 
which  time,  being  taken  according  to  the  Egyptian  account,  and 
reduced  to  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  fry le,  makes  the  birth  of  Chrift 
fall  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  December  ;  yet,  notvvithftanding  this, 
the  fame  father  tells  us,  that  there  were  fome  who  more  curionfly 
fearching  after  the  year  and  day  of  Chrift’s  nativity,  affixed  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  25th  of  the  month  racism.  Now  in  that  year  in  which 
Chrift  was  born,  the  month  Pachon  commenced  the  20th  of  April ; 
fo  that  according  to  this  computation,  Chrift  was  born  on  the  16th 
of  May.  Hence  we  may  fee  how  little  certainty  there  is  in  this 
matter,  fince  fo  foon  after  the  event,  the  learned  were  divided  in 
opinion  concerning  it.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  this  feftival,  the  firft 
footfteps  we  find  of  it  were  in  the  lecond  century,  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Commodus. 

CHRISTOGENON,  from  Xqtcog,  Chrift,  and  ymicai,  I  am 
born  ;  a  faft,  in  the  Greek  church,  of  forty  days,  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  fuppofed  time  of  Chrift’s  nativity. 

CHRISTOLYTJ,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed:  mentioned  by  Da- 
mafcentis  ;  fo  called  becaufe  they  maintained  that  Chrift  defeended 
into  hell,  body  and  foul,  and  that  he  left  both  there,  afeending  into 
heaven  with  his  divinity  alone. 

CHRISTOMACHI,  an  appellation  given  to  all  thofe  heretics 
who  deny  Chriit’s  divinity,  or  difleminate  heterodox  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  bis  incarnation. 

CHROASTACES,  a  genus  of  pellucid  gems  of  various  colours. 
See  the  articles  Opal  and  Asteria. 

CHROMA,  a  name  anciently  applied  to  a  famous  root  brought 
from  Syria  into  Greece,  and  tiled  by  the  women  to  paint  their  cheeks 
red.  ' 

Chroma,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  colour,  or  fair  pretence. 

Chroma,  in  the  Italian  inufic,  a  note  or  charatfter  of  time  called 
a  quaver. 

Chroma  is  alfo  a  graceful  way  of  finging  or  playingwith  quavers 

and  trilloes.  •  y-  .  . 

Chroma  alfo  fignifies  the  chromatic  chefs ,  or  femitone  minor. 

Chroma  lifcewife  denotes  the  rani  chmnaiicum. 

6  P  CHROMATIC, 
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CHROMATIC,  in  the  ancient  muftc,  the  fecond  of  the  three 
kinds  into  which  the  confonant  intervals  were  fubdivided  into  their 
troncinnous  oarts.  The  other  two  kinds  are  enharmonic  and  diato¬ 
nic.  See  the  article  Enharmonic,  &c. 

The  chromatic  abound  in  femitones :  it  had  it’s  name  by  reafon 
the  Greeks  marked  it  with  the  character  of  colour,  which  they  call 
ftpvfjui 1;  or,  as  P.  Parran  fays,  becaufe  it  is  the  medium  between 
the  other  two,  as  colour  is  between  black  and  white  ;  or  becaufe  the 
chromatic  kind  varies,  and  embellilhes  the  diatonic  by  it’s  (emitones, 
which  have  the  fame  effecls  in  mufic,  as  the  variety  of  colours  have 

in  painting.  . 

Chromatic,  in  painting,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  colouring, 
which  makes  the  third  part  in  the  art  of  painting. 

CHROMIS,  in  zoology,  a  Htrle  fifh  about  three  inches  in  length, 
moderately  thick,  and  ot  a  dufky  brown  colour.  Artedi  makes  it 
only  a  fpecies  of  the  /pari,  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Chromis  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  large  filh  caught  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  alfo  called  umbra. 

CHRONIC,  or  Chronical,  among phyftcians,  an  appellation 
given  to  difeafes  that  continue  a  long  time,  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
tbofe  that  foon  terminate,  and  are  called  acute.  According  to  Dr. 
Cheyne,  chronic  difeafes  are  ufually  owing  either  to  fotne  natural  de¬ 
feat  in  the  conftitution,  or  to  an  irregular  manner  of  living ;  and 
evacuation  of  one  kind  or  other  is  nine  parts  in  ten  of  their  remedy. 

The  fources  of  chronical  diftempers,  fays  the  fame,  author,  are,  1. 
Vifcidity  in  the  juices,  or  the  over-largenefs  of  their  condiment  par¬ 
ticles  ;  which  not  being  diffidently  broken  by  the  conco&ive  powers, 
Hop  or  retard  the  circulation.  Or,  2.  Too  great  abundance  of  (harp 
acrimonious  falts ;  whereby  the  juices  themfelves  are  rendered  fo 
corrofive,  as  to  burft  or  wear  out  the  folids.  Or,  3.  A  relaxation, 
or  want  of  due  force  and  fpringinefs  of  the  folids  themfelves.  An 
fexcefs  in  the  quantity  of  our  meat  and  drink  begets  the  firff  ;  the  bad  , 
condition  of  the  fame  foods,  the  fecond ;  and  both  together,  with 
want  of  due  exercife,  the  third. 

If  health  confifts  in  a  free  and  uninterrupted  circulation  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  juices  through  the  veflfels,  and  a  difeafe  in  an  interruption  of  this 
circulation,  we  may  conceive  tiiat  an  acute  diftemper  arifes  when 
many  and  extend  vs  obftruftions  occupy  a  great  number  of  the  veffels 
all  of  a  hidden  ;  for  then  the  ufual  quantity  of  biood  is  impelled 
through  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  returns  fooner  to  the  heart :  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  contradfions  of  the  heart  are  more  frequent,  the 
velocity  of  the  circulating  juices  is  greater,  the  reciprocal  aftion  be¬ 
tween  the  folids  and  fluids  is  increafed,  and  of  courfe  the  heat  of  the 
body.  But  when  obdru£lions  are  formed  by  degrees,  and  by  little 
at  a  time,  however  extenfive  they  may  become  ultimately,  no  fuch 
hidden  alteration  is  induced  ;  brut  the  vital  powers,  perhaps,  by  dif- 
charging  out  of  the  body  a  portion  of  the  luperfluous  juices,  find  a 
way  of  preferving  the  equilibrium  betwixt  the  folids  and  fluids,  and 
of  adapting  the  circulating  fluids  to  the  capacity  of  the  pervious  vef- 
fels,  without  raffing  a  degree  of  fever  fufficient  to  impart  the  name 
of  acute  to  the  diforder.  Chronical  difeafes  then  may  be  faid  to  be 
produced  in  the  body  by  fome  peccancy  in  the  juices,  either  con- 
trafled  infenfibly  and  by  degrees,  or  elfe  left  by  fume  acute  diftem- 
per  ill  cured. 

CHRONICLE,  %pomov,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies  or 
kind  of  hiftory,  difpofed  according  to  the  order  of  time,  and  agree- 
ingin  moll  refpe&s  with  annals.  See  the  article  Annals. 

1  he  word  chronicle  is  now  become  obfolete,  being  fcldom  ufed 
except  in  fpeaking  of  the  old  Englifh  hiftories,  as  Stow’s  chronicle, 
Holinlhead’s  chronicle.  See. 

Chronicles,  booh  of,  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  two  facred 
books,  called  by  the  Greeks,  paralipomena,  '&upx\ei'BCixevz ;  that  is, 
remains,  additions,  or  fupplements,  as  containing  many  circum- 
flances  omitted  in  the  other  hiftorical  books. 

In  effetft,  the  paralipomena,  or  chronicles,  arc  an  abridgment  of 
facred  hiftory  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babyloniih  capti¬ 
vity.  The  firft  book  traces  the  genealogies  of  the  Ifraelitcs  from 
Adam,  deferibes  the  death  of  king  Saul,  and  gives  a  brief  but  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  king  David’s  reign.  The  fecond  as  faithfully  traces 
the  progrefs  of  tile  kingdom  of  Judah,  it’s  various  revolutions,  it’s 
periods  under  king  Zedekiah,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  Jews  by 
Cyrus. 

CHRONOGRAM,  %povoypx/u./j,u,  a  fpecies  of  falfe  wit,  confid¬ 
ing  in  tins,  that  a  certain  date  or  epocha  is  expreff;d  by  numeral 
letters  of  one  or  more  verfes  :  fuch  is  that  which  makes  the  motto 
of  a  medal  llruck  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  in  1632  : 

Chrlft Vs  DVX,  ergo  trl  VMphVS.  e.  g.  MDI VVVVXII. 

Such  alfo  are  the  two  following  yerfes,  made  on  tile  duke  of 
Weymar,  on  taking  Brifac,  in  1638  : 

In  VICto  fortls  CeCIDIt  Braslsasls  AChILLI. 

IVngltVr  &  tanto  DIgna,  pVeLLa  VIro.  See  Anacram. 

CHRONOLOGICAL,  fomething  that  belongs  or  relates  to 

chronology. 

Chronological  characters,  are  thofe  by  which  times  are  dif- 
tinguilhed.  Some  of  thefe  are  natural  or  aftronomical ;  others  are 
artificial  or  hiftorical.  We  alfo  fay  chronological  tables,  abridgments, 
'machines,  & c. 

Of  CHRONOLOGY,  or  the  DoClrine  o/Tim  e. 

Chronology,  ^povoApy/ej,  the  fcience  or  doctrine  of  time,  fo 
far  as  it  regards  hiftory,  whether  civil  or  ecclefiaftical, 

7  he  bulinefs  of  chronology  is,  to  afeertain  and  adjuft  the  various 
epochas,  seras,  and  other  periods  mentioned  in  hiftory;  fo  that  the 
revolutions  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  other  remarkable  events, 
may  be  truly  ftated. 

It  alfo  takes-a  view  -of  tho  various  fajli ,  calenders,  and  methods 
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of  computing  time  prattifrd  i>y  different  nations,  compares  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  fettles  fuch  order  and  harmony  among  them,  tiiat  the 
exact  time,  in  which  any  remarkable  event  happened,  may  fle  cer¬ 
tainly  known.  Mr.  Locke  well  observes,  that  hiftory  owes  to 
chronology  it’s  ufe  anti  beauty  ,  as -being,  without  it,  a  mere  chaos,  a  • 
jumble  of  la£ls  confttledly  heaped  together,  and  confequentiy  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording  neither  pU-afure  nor  inftruction.  it’s  ufe  is  very 
great ;  it  is  called  one  of  the  eyes  of  hiftory j  and  ferves  many  good 
purpoles  in  theology. 

To  chronology  belongs  the  confideration  of  the.  lefler  divifions 
of  time,  as  hour,  day,  week,  month,  year,  cycle,  ike. 

The  authors  who  have  written  on  this  lcience  are  very  numerous} 
among  tiie  modern  are  Petavius,  Vollins,  Uther,  Si>  if'auc  Newton, 
Sec.  and  among  the  ancients,  Julius  Africanus,  Eufebios,  Ac. 
There  is  alfo  an  excellent  treatife  of  chronology  by  the  learned  Skrau- 
ehius,  tranflaied  into  Englifli  by  Mr.  Sault,  F.  R.  S.  and  an  uletul 
compendium  .by  Mr.  W ells. 

Chinefe  CHRONOLOGY. 

No  nation  has  boafted  more  of  it’s  .antiquity  than  the  Chinefe  s 
but  though  we  allow-  them  to  trace  their  origin  as  far  - back  as  the 
deluge,  they  have  few,  if  any,  authentic  records  of  their  htfiory  for 
fo  long  a  period  as  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  xra.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  .  Fre.ret,.  in  his  Eifays,.  the  Chinefe  date  the  epocha 
ot  Yao>  one  of  their  firft  emperors,  about  the  year  2145,  or  as  others- 
•ftate  it,  2057  years  before  Chrift;  but  later  authors,  who  date  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  fcicnces  in  China  from  the  grand  dynafty  of 
Tcheou,  about  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Chriltian  aera,  ihew, 
that  ail  hiftorical  relations  of  events  prior  to  the  reign  of  Yao  ate 
fabulous. 

Newtonian  Principles  of  Chronology. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fhewn,  that  the  chronology  of  ancient  king¬ 
doms  is  involved  in  .the  greatelt. uncertainty  ;  that  the  Europeans  in 
particular  had  no  chronology  before 'the  Pertian  empire,  which  began 
five  hundred  and  thirty-fix:  years  before  -Chrift,  when  Cyrus  con¬ 
quered  Darius  the  Mede  ;  that  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  are  full 
of  fables,  becaufe  their  writings  were  in  'veife  only,  till  the  conquelt  . 
of  Alia  by  Cyrus  the  Perfian,  about  which  time  Pherecydes  Syr i us, 
and  Cadmus  Milefius  introduced  profe.  Alter  this  time  feveral  of 
the  Greek  hiftoiians  introduced  the  computation  by  generations,  , 
The  chronology  of  the  Latins  was  ft  ill  more  uncertain  :  tneir  old  re¬ 
cords  were  burnt  by  the  Gauls  a  humirtj  and  twenty  years  after  tile 
expulfion  of  their  kings,  fixty  -four  years  before  the  death  of  Alex-  • 
ander  the  Great,  and  before  Chrift  388.  The  chronologers  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  Germany,  Scythia,  Sweden,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  are  of  a 
if  ill  later  date.  For  Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube,  had  no  letters, 
till  Ulphilas,  their  btfhop,  formed  them,  about  fix  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  about  A.  D.  276.  Ger¬ 
many  had  none,  till  it  received  them  from  the  weftern  empire  of  the’ 
Latins,  about  A.  D.  400.  The  Huns  had  none  in  the  days  of  Pro¬ 
copius,  about  A.  D.  526.  Sweden  and  Norway  received  them  ftift 
later. 

Sacred  Chronology. 

The  fyftems  of  facred  chronology  have  been  very  various.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at, -fince  our  three  biblical  copies  of  principal 
note  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  firfl  ages  or  the  world.  The 
Hebrew  text  reckons  about  4000  years  from  AtUwi  to  Chrift,  and  to 
the  flood  1656  years;  the  Samaritan  makes  this  interval  longer,  and  ‘ 
rpckonS  from  Adam  to  the  flood  only  1307  years  ;'  and  the  verfion  of 
the  Septuagint  removes  the  creation  of  the  world  to  6oco  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift.  The  interval  between  the  creation  and  flood,  accord-  ' 
mg  to  Eufebiws  and  the  Septnaginr,  is  2242  years;  according  to 
Jol'ephus  and  the  Septuagint  2256  years  ;  and  according  to  Julius 
Africanus,  Epjpftanius,  Petavi  is,  and  the  Septuagint,  it'is  reckoned 
at  2262  years.  Many  am  rapes  have  been  made  to  reconcile  thefe 
differences;  but  none  are  quite  fatisfaiiory.  Seethe  articles  Epocha 
Samaritan,  Ac.  - 

CHRONOMETER,  or  Chrometbk,  as  it  is  fometimes  writ¬ 
ten,  a  general  name  for  any  mftru'ment  ufed  in  the  meafuring  of 
time. 

A  chronometer  is  of  great  ufe  for  meafurffig  fun!!' 'part's  of  time  in 
aftronomical  obfervations,  the  time  of  the  fa  ft  of  bodies,  the  velocity 
of  running  waters,  Ac.  But  long  fpares  of  time  cannot  be  mea- 
fured  by  it  with  fufficient  exaefnefs,  ttnlefs  it’s  pendulum  be  made 
to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid;  becaufe,  ot  her  wife,  it  is  liable  to  err  con- 
ftderably,  as  all  clocks  are  which  have  short  pendulums  that  fvving 
large  arcs  of  a  circle.  ' 

CHRONOSCOPE,  a  word  fometimes  ufed  for  a  pendulum, 
or  machine,  to  meafnre  time, 

I  he  word  is  formed  of  %pcvo$,  time,  arse!  ffusTropjitii,  I  confder. 

CHROSTAS1MA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  ufed  by  Dr.  Hill 
for  all  pellucid  gems,  which  have  one  Ample,  and  permanent  ap¬ 
pearance  in  all  lights. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  diamond,  the  carbuncle,  the  aniethyjl,  the  fap- 
phire,  the  beryl,  the  emerald,  and  \\xc  iopaz. 

CHRYSACTUS,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  to  the  eagle 
with  a  yellow  cera  or  membrane,  covering  the  bale  of  the  beak. 

CHRYSALIS,  a  term  applied,  by  nnturaljfts,  to  that  ftate  of 
reft  and  deeming  infenfibility  which  butterflies;  moths,,  and  feveral 
other  kinds  of  infeefs  mull  pafs  through  before  they  arrive  at  their 
winged  or  more  perfect  ftate. 

The  firft  ftate  of  thefe  animals  is  in  the  caterpillar  or  reprile  form  : 
then  they  pafs  into  the  chry falls- ftate,  wherein  they  remain  imurove- 
ably  fixed  to  one  fpot,  and  furroumled  with  a-  cafe  or  covering, 
which  is  generally  of  a  conical  figure ;  and,  hrftjy;  after  fpending 
the  ufual.  time  in  this  middle  ftate,  they  thro  tv  off  the  external  cafe 
wherein  (hey  lay  imprifoned,  and  appear  in  thdr  mtifi  perfedf  and 
winged  foam  of  butterflies,  or  flics.  See  Caterpillar.- 
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Through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  transformation,  the  animal  re¬ 
mains  the  fame,  only  furrounded  with  different  coverings  :  in  the 
caterpillar  form,  it  is  a  kind  of  foetus,  or  embryo,  wrapped  up  in 
feveral  coats,  the  limbs  of  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  microfeope :  in  the  chryfalis,  or  nymph-ftate,  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  farther  degree  of  maturity  ;  and  then  the  limbs,  wings,  &c. 
become  perfe&ly  diftintft :  and  at  length  itdifengages  itfelf,  and  be¬ 
comes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  adorned  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  plu¬ 
mage  :  in  this  laft  date  the  two  fexes  copulate,  and  the  female  lays 
her  eggs  to  be  afterwards  hatched  into  caterpillars,  and"  to  pafs 
through  the  like  changes  with  the  parent  infedL 

CHR\SAN1  HEMUM,  hajla rd,  Jilphiu m ,  a  genus  of  th c  fyn- 
genejia  polygamia  necejfaria  clafs.  The  common  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  oval,  imbricated,  and  permanent.  The  feeds  are  fingle 
and  heart-fhaped,  with  a  membranaceous  border,  indented  at  tae 
top.  There  are  four  fpecies,  natives  of  America. 

Chrysanthemum,  hard-feeded,  is  alfo  a  genus  of  die  JyngctteJia 
polygamia  clafs.  The  flower  is  computed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite 
flowers  in  the  difk,  which  are  tubulons,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into 
five  parts.  The  germen  becomes  one  fingle  hard  feed.  Of  the  five 
fpecies,  fome  are  brought  from  America,  and  others  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

CHK.YSANTHERINUS  lapis,  a  kind  of  brittle  ftone,  anciently 
reputed  famous  for  it’s  imaginary  virtues  of  preventing  children  from 
fickncfles  during  the  time  of  dentition. 

CHRYSARGYRUM,  a  tribute  formerly  levied  on  courtezans 
and  perfons  of  il!  fame. 

CHRYSITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  yellow  litharge, 
fuch  as  we  call  litharge  of  gold. 

CHRYSOBERYL,  a  kind  of  pale  beryl  with  a  tincture  of  yel¬ 
low. 

CHRYSOCERAUNUS pulvis ,  fometimes  implies  aurum  ful- 

Ml  NANS. 

CHRYSOCERI,  in  antiquity,  denoted  oxen  with  gilded  horns, 
defigned  for  facrifices. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  a  fine  green  arenaceous  powder,  properly  one  of  the  fabur- 
ra,  and  found  on  the  (bores  ol  the  Red  Sea,  on  thofe  of  fome  parts 
of  America,  and  in  Ruflia  ;  it  is  of  a  very  elegant  colour,  ferments 
violently  with  aqua  fort/s,  and  is  wholly  diflblved  by  it,  and  tinges  it 
with  a  blueifh  green ;  and  being  calcined  it  lofcs  ail  it’s  green  co¬ 
lour. 

Cbryjocolla  is  represented  by  Pliny  as  found  in  mines  of  gold,  (11- 
trer,  copper,  and  lead. 

CHRYSOCOME,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
fiachas  citrini ,  or  gold y locks. 

CHRYSOGONON,  or  Chrysggonum,  the  moth  mullein 
or  blattarla.  Linnaeus  makes  it  a  diftindt  genus  of  the  Jyngenejia  po¬ 
lygamia  neceffaria  clafs. 

Chrysogonum,  a  Syrian  plant  called  the  red  turnip,  and  the 
IEoNtopeta LoN-  coftajimplici  of  Tournefort. 

CHRYSOLACHANON,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  Pliny 
arid  others  call  the  white  garden  beet. 

CHRYSOLITE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  gem  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  topaz:  and  the  true  chryfolite  of  the  ancients, 
which  had  it’s  name  from  it’s  fine  gold-yellow  colour,  is  now  uni- 
verfally  called  topaz  by  modern  jewellers.  See  the  article  Topaz. 

The  chryfolite  of  on r  times  is  found  of  various  fizes  :  tie-  mufi 
common,  however,  when  pur-eft  and  rood  valuable,  is  about  the 
firze  of  a  nutmeg.  It  is  of  various  fuvires,  but  "never  columnar,  or 
in  the  figure  of  cryftal.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  round i fir,  irregu¬ 
lar,  pebble-like  rnalfcs  ;  at  other  times  flat  and  oblong,  but  always 
with  a  rude  furface.  It’s  colour  is  a  pale  dead  green,  with  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  yellow  ;  but  the  mod  ufual  tinge  is  the  colour  of  an  un¬ 
ripe  olive,  with  fome  what  of  a  bra  fly  yellow.  It  is  very  (oft  in 
companion  of  the  other  gems,  and  it’s  fineft  pieces  do  not  exceed 
chryflal  in  hardnefs.  It  is  found  in  New  Spain,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  Silefia  aud  Bohemia.  The  American  ones  are  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  European,  but  are  ufually  fmall  :  the  Bohemian  are 
very  large ;  and  few  of  them  are  of  a  clear  colour,  or  free  from 
flaws.  -  * 

Chrysolite  is  alfo  a  general  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
all  precious  (tones,  wherein  the  yellow  or  golden  was  the  prevailing 
colour':  the  green  they  called  chryjoprafus. 

Chrysolite-^?/?*-,  a  kind  of  glafs  made  in  imitation  of  natural 
chryfolite,  by  mixing  two  ounces ot  prepared  chryflal  with  ten  ounces 
of  red-lead,  adding  twelve  grains  of  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar  ; 
and  then  baking  the  whole  ior  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer,  in  a 
well-luted  crucible. 

CHRYSOMELA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  with  bracelet- 
like  antenna,  thickeft  towards  the  extremities  ;  the  body  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  thorax  rounded.  Of  this  genus,  which  belongs  to 
the  Order  of  coleopiera,  there  are  different  fpecies,  denominated  from 
the  trees  on  which  they  feed,  fome  being  of  one  colour,  fome  of  an¬ 
other,  with  a  tinge  of  gold  colour  diffufed  through  it. 

CHRYSOMITHRES,  in  ornithology,  a  name  fometimes  given 
to  the  goldfinch. 

CHRYSOPAGION,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  gem  called  by  Pliny 
(hryjolarnpis . 

_ CHRYSOPETRON,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  the  yellower 
kind  of  the  ancient  topaz ,  that  is,  our  chryfolite. 

CHRYSOPHRYS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  ancient 
Writers  to  our  gilt  -head,  a  fpecies  of  fparns,  with  a  very  acute  back-, 
and  an  arched  line  of  a  gold  colour  between  the  eyes.  See  the  article 
Gilt -head. 

,  CHRYSOPIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  golden  eye,  a  fpecies  of 
fly  fo  called  from  tire  beautiful  gold  colour  of  it’s  eyes.  It  is  tong¬ 
bodied,  with  extremely  thin  and  traufparent  wings  of  a  (ilv€ry  co¬ 
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lour,  with  green  ribs  or  nerves  ;  the  body  is  green,  and  the  artten- 
na  very  (lender  and  black ifh.  This  is  a  very  flow  flyer  :  it  is  com¬ 
mon  in  gar  ens,  and  is  frequently  found  on  the  common  aider:  it 
is  ol  a  very  ftrorig  fmell. 

•  the  tenth  of  the  precious  ftones  mentioned 

in  the  Revelation,  as  forming  the  inundation  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
.1  cm.  It  is  a  fpecies  of prajius,  of  a  pale  but  pure  green  colour, 
wtth  an  admixture  of  yellow. 

CHRYSOXA  LON,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  Scytharian, 
or  key/ hi  cum  lignum,  a  wood  famous  for  it’s  beautiful  yellow  colour, 
and  for  tinging  hair  yellow.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  it  thap- 
sum. 

CHTHONIA,  a  feftival  anciently  kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  who 
was  called  Chthonia. 

CHUB,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cypri- 
nus.  When  full  grown,  it  is  about  a  foot  in  length.  They  are  but 
a  poor  fifti  for  the  table,  being  full  of  bones,  but  afford  good  fport 
to  the  angler,  and  are  eulily  taken. 

In  March  and  April  this  filh  is  to  be  caught  with  large  red  worms  ; 
in  June  and  July  with  flies,  fnails,  and  cherries  ;  but  in  Augtiff  and 
September  the  proper  bait  is  good  cheefe  pounded  in  a  mortar,  with 
fome  iaffron,  and  a  little  butter ;  fome  make  a  pafte  of  cheefe  and 
Venice  turpentine  for  the  chub  in  winter,  at  which  feafon  this  iiflr 
is  better  than  at  any  other  ;  the  bones  are  lefs  troublelorne  in  this 
feafon,  and  the  flefh  is  more  firm  and  better  tafted  ;  the  row  is  alfo 
vyell  flavoured  in  general.  The  angler  miift  keep  his  bait  for  this 
fifh  at  the  bottom  in  cold,  weather,  and  near  the  top  in  hot,  and  the 
frill  will  bite  eagerly. 

CHUCHIA,  in  zoology,  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  (he 
opojj'um. 

CHUNNA,  in  the  Salic  law,  an  hundred  pence  or  denarii. 
CHUPMESSAHI  FES,  a  fedl  among  the  Mahometans,-  who 
believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  God,  the  true  Medial),  and  the  redeemer 
of  the  world;  an  opinion  which  they  maintain  with  Inch  courage, 
as  to  chufe  to  die  rather  than  deny  it. 

Fh,$  iecl  is  (aid  to  be  very  numerous,  though  few  dare  make  a 
proieflion  of  their  femiments  openly  ;  nor  do  they  render  Chrifl  any 
public  or  declared  worflrip.  The  word  imports  protestors  of  the 
chrijlians. 


A  General  Difqvif.lisn  on  Churches^ 

CHURCH  has  different  ligniheatrons,  according  to  the  different 
fubjedts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

1.  It  is  underflood  of  the  collective  body  of  Chriftians,  or  alL 
thofe  over  rhe  face  of  the  whole  earth,  who  profefs  to  believe  in 
Chrift,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This 
is  what  the  ancient  writers  call  the  catholic  or  univerfal  church. 
Sometimes  tne  word  church  is  confidered  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe, 
and  divided  into  feveral  branches  ;  as  {he  church  militant,  is  the  af- 
fembly  ot  the  faithful  on  earth  ;  the  church  triumphant,  that  of  the 
faithful  already  in  glory  ;  to  which  the  papifts  add  the  church  patient* 
which,  according  to  their  dodtrines,  is  that  of  the  faithful  in  pur¬ 
gatory. 

2.  Church  is  applied  to  arty  particular  congregation  of  Chriftians, 
'who  at  one  time,  and  in  one  place,  affociate  together  and  concur  in 
the  participation  of  all  the  inftitutions  of  Jefus  Chrift,  with  their 
proper  paftor^  and  miuriters.  Thus  we  read  of  the  church  of  An¬ 
tioch,  the  church  of  Alexandria,  the  church  of  Theflalonica,  and 
the  like. 

3.  Church  denotes  a  particular  fed!  of  Chriftians  diftinguifhed  by 
peculiar  dodtrines  and  ceremonies.  In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  pf  the 
Romilh  church ,  the  Greek  church,  the  Reformed  church,  the  church 
of  England,  &c. 

4.  The  word  church  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  body  of  ecclefiaftics,  or 
the  clergy,  in  coniradiltinclion  to  the  laity. 

The  Greek  or  Eajlern  Church. 

This  comprehends  the  churches  of  all  the  countries  anciently  fub- 
jedt  to  the  Greek,  ot  Eaftertv empire  ;  and  through  which  their  lan¬ 
guage  was  carried  ;  i  e.  all  the  fpace  extended  from  Greece  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Perfla,  and  thence  into  Egypt;  vthich  has. been 
divided,  ever  fince  the  emperor  Phocas,  from  the  Roman  r/ji/rri. 

The  Greek  church,  properly  fpeaking,  is  that  fociety  of  ChriF- 
tfans,  who  live  in  religious  communion  with  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinopie  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  partus  ;  one  of  which  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  Fuprerne  authority  and  jiyildidfioft  ;  will  Iff  the  other, 
though  joined  with  him  fn  communion  of  doctrine  and  worfhip,  is 
governed  by  it’s  own  laws,  under  the junfdidtion  of  fpiritua!  rulers, 
independent  of  all  foreign  authority. 

Church,  Latin  or  wejlern,  comprehends  all  the  churches  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  North,  and  all  other  countries,  whi¬ 
ther  the  Romans  carry  their  language.  Great  Britain,  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  North,  have  been  feparated 
from  hence  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  conftitute  what 
vve  call  the  reformed  church,  and  what  the  Romanifts  call  the  wef- 
tern  (chifm. 

The  Gallic  art  C  H  u  R  C  H , 

Denotes  the  church  of  France,  under  the  diredtion  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  it’s  bifhops  and  paftors.  This  church  has  always  enjoyed 
certain  immunities  and  tranchifcs,  not  as  giants  !rom  the  popes, 
but  derived  to  her  from  tier  firft  original,  which  (lie  has  carefully 
maintained.  Thefe  privileges  depend  on  two  maxims;  viz.  I. 
That  the  pope  has  no  authority  or  right  to  command  or  order  any 
thing,  general  or  particular,  in  which  the  temporalities  and  civil 
rights  of  this  kingdom  are  concerned.  2.  I  hat  notwiihilanding  the 
pope’s  fuprerrtarcy  is  owned  in  cafes  purely  fpiritual,  yet  in  France, 
his  power  is  limited  and  regulated  by  the  decrees  and  canons  of  an- 
ciuit  councils  received  in  that  realm. 
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The  New  JeruJakm  Church. 

This  chunk  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  that  fignified  by 
Jhe  New  Jerufalem  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  founder  of  this  New  Church ,  whofe 
tenets  are  peculiarly  diftinft  from  every  other  fyflem  of  divinity  in 
Chriflendom,  fays  his  dotftrines  are  taken  from  the  holy  feriptures, 
and  grounded  in  philofophy.  'The  author  points  out  an  intire  new 
and  fingular  way  of  reconciling  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
fcripture,  by  having  recourfe  to  two  kinds  of  truth,  which  he 
diftinguifhes  into  genuine  and  apparent.  He  maintains,  that  the 
holy  ferpture,  as  well  as  every  thing  in  nature,  is  refolvible  into 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  truth.  Thus  when  it  is 
faid,  that  the  fun  rifes  or  fets,  this  is  only  an  apparent  truth,  as 
the  genuine  truth  is,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  it’s  own  axis,  and 
caufes  that  appearance:  yet  there  is  no  impropriety  in  fpeaking ac¬ 
cording  to  appearances ;  nay,  it  would  be  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  in 
the  above  initance,  to  (peak  in  common  converfation  according  to 
the  genuine  truth.  Juft  fo  (fays  Swedenborg)  it  is  with  the  ferip- 
tures,  which  are  written  in  a  ftyle  adapted  to  the  comprehenfion  of 
the  fimple,  and  in  many  parts  are  not  genuine,  but  apparent  truths. 
Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  that  God  is  angry,  and  revengeful,  that  he 
punifhes  and  carts  into  hell,  we  are  to  underhand,  that  it  is  man 
who  is  angry  with  God,  and  that  it  is  man  who  brings  punifhment 
upon  himfelf,  and  cafts  himfelf  into  hell.  So  in  nutnberlefs  other 
paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  particularly  in  the  New  Tefta- 
snent,  where  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  are  mentioned  appa¬ 
rently  as  three  diftinCt  perfons,  (which,  the  author  maintains,  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  the  idea  of  three  Gods,)  when  the  genuine  truth  is,  that 
there  is  only  one  God  in  one  perfon. 

Thefe  and  a  variety  of  other  points  equally  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary,  are  treated  very  copioudy  by  the  author  in  his  theological 
works.  But  as  they  are  voluminous,  and  many  of  our  readers  may 
not  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  confulting  them,  we  (hall  here  rtate 
the  principal  do£lrines  of  the  New  Church,  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  with  great  care  from  the  whole  of  his  writings,  and  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  fummary. 

1.  Contrary  to  Unitarians  who  deny,  and  to  Trinitarians  who 
hold  a  Trinity  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead,  they  maintain,  that 
there  is  a  Divine  1  rinityin  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Cnrift,  confiding  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  juft  like  the  human  Trinity  (n  every 
individual  man,  of  foul,  body,  and  operation  ;  and  that  as  the  latter 
Trinity  conflitutesone  man,  fo  the  former  T  rinity  conftitutes  one  Je¬ 
hovah  God,  who  is  at  once  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Regenerator. 

2.  That  Jehovah  God  himfelf  came  down  from  heaven,  and  af- 
fumed  human  nature  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  hell  from  man,  of 
rertoring  the  heavens  to  order,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  new 
church  upon  earth  ;  and  that  herein  confifts  the  true  nature  of  re¬ 
demption,  which  was  effected  folely  by  the  omnipotence  of  the> 
Lord’s  Divine  Humanity. 

3.  They  hold  the  notion  of  pardon  obtained  by  a  vicarious  facri- 
fice  or  atonement,  as  a  fundamental  and  fatal  error ;  but  that  repen¬ 
tance  is  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  man,  that  it  confifts  in  a 
man’s  abftaining  from  all  evils,  becaufe  they  are  fins  againft  God, 
&c.  that  it  is  productive  of  regeneration,  which  is  not  an  inftanta- 
neous,  but  a  gradual  work,  effected  by  the  Lord  alone,  through 
charity  and  faith,  during  mart’s  co-operation. 

4.  That  man  has  free-will  in  fpiritua!  things,  whereby  he  may 
join  himfelf  by  reciprocation  with  the  Lord. 

5.  That  the  imputation  of  the  merits  and  righteoufnefsof  Chrift 
is  a  thing  as  abfunj  and  importible,  as  it  would  be  to  impute  to  any 
man  the  work  of  creation  :  for  the  merits  and  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift 
coufift  in  redemption,  which  is  as  much  the  work  of  a  divine  and 
omnipotent  Being,  as  creation  irfelf.  They  maintain,  however, 
that  the  imputation,  which  really  takes  place,  is  an  imputation  of 
good  and  evil  ;  and  that  this  is  according  to  a  man’s  life, 

6.  That  the  doCtrinc  of  predeftination  and  juftification  by  faith 
alone,  is  a  mere  human  invention,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

7.  That  the  two  faeraments  of  baptifm  and  the  holy  fupper  are 
effential  inftitutions  in  the  new  church ,  the  genuine,  and  rational  ufes 
of  which  are  now  difeovered,  together  with  the  fpiriluaj  fenfe  of  the 
holy  Word. 

-8.  That  there  is  not  a  fingle  genuine  truth  remaining  in  the  old 
church,  but  what  is  falfified,  and  that  therefore  the  old  and  the  new 
church  cannot  portibly  be  reconciled  together. 

9.  That  the  holy  Word  or  facred  fcripture  contains  a  threefold 
fenfe,  namely  celeftial,  fpiritual,  and  natural,  which  are  united  by 
correfpondencies;  and  that  in  each  fenfe  it  is  divine  truth,  accom¬ 
modated  refpeCtively  to  the  angels  of  the.three  heavens,  and  alfo  to 
men  on  earth. 

10.  That  the  books  of  the  Word  (or  the  feriptures)  are  thofe  which 
have  the  internal  fenF,  and  are,  the  five  books  of  Mofes  (Genefis, 
&c.),  the  books  of  Jofhua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the  Pfalms, 
and  all. the  Prophets  ;  alfo,  the  four  Evangelifts,  and  the  Revelation  ; 
and  that  the  other  books  (namely,  the  book  of  Ruth,  the  Chronicles’ 
Ezra,  Nehemiuh,  Efther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecdefiaftes,  Song  of  So¬ 
lomon,  in  the  Old  Teftament  ;  and  the  A£ls,  together  with  all  the 
Epifttes,  in  the  New),  not  having  the  internal  fenfe,  are  not  the 
Word,  or  divine  revelation. 

11.  That  in  the  fpiritual  world  there  is  a  fun  diftindl  from  that  of 
the  natural  world,  the  effence  of  which  is  pure  love  from  Jehovah 
God,  who  is  in  the  midft  thereof;  that  the  heat  alfo  proceeding 
from  that  fun  is  in  it’s  eifenee  love,  and  the  light  thence  proceeding 
is  in  it  s  elk  nee  wifdom  ;  and  that  by  the  inftrumentality  of  that  fun 
all  things  were  created,  and  continue  to  fubfift,  both  in  the  fpiri¬ 
tual  and  in  the  natural  world. 

12.  T  hey  maintain,  that  there  is  not  in  the  univerfal  heaven  a 
fingle  angel  that  was  created  fuch  at  firft,  nor  a  Tingle  devil  in  all 
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hell,  that  had  been  created  an  angel  of  light,  and  wa-  afterwards 
call  out  of  heaven  ;  but  that  all  both  in  heaven  and  hell  ate  of  t|le 
human  race,  in  heaven  fuch  as  had  lived  in  the  world  in  heavenly 
love  and  faith,  and  in  hell  fuch  as  had  lived  in  hellifh  love  and  faith. 

13.  That  the  material  body  never  rifes  again  ;  but  that  man,  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  departure  from  this  life,  rifes  again  as  to  his  fp. ri¬ 
tual  or  fnbftantial  body  (which  was  inclofed  in  his  mauyial  b  nly, 
and  formed  from  his  predominant  love,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil),  ' 
wherein  he  continues  to  live  as  a  man,  in  a  perfedl  human  form,  in 
all  refpedts  as  before,  fave  only  the  grofs  material. body,  which  lie 
puts  off  by  death,  and  which  is  of  no  further  life, 

14.  That  the  ftate  and  condition  of  man  after  death  is  according 
to  his  paft  life  in  this  world  ;  and  that  the  predominant  love,  wnicn 
he  takes  with  him  into  the  fpiritual  world,  continues  with  him  fur 
ever,  and  can  never  be  changed  to  all  eternity  ;  confequeOtly  if  it  lie 
good,  he  abides  in  heaven  to  all  eternity  ;  but  if  evil,  he  abides  in 
hell  to  all  eternity. 

15.  That  true  conjugial  love,  which  can  only  fubfift  between  ore 
hufband  and  one  wife,  is  a  primary  charaiEleriftic  of  the  new  church, 
being  grounded  in  the  marriage  of  goodnefs  and  truth,  and  co;:e- 
Ibonding  with  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  ardhis  church  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  more  celeftial,  fpiritual,  holy,  pure,  and  dean,  than  any 
other  love  in  angels  or  men. 

16.  That  the  fcience  of  correfpondencies  (which  has  been  lift, 
for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  but  is  now  revived  in  the  theological 
works  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg)  is  the  only  key  to  the 
Ipiritual  or  internal  fenfe  of  the  holy  Word,  every  page  of  which  is 
written  by  correfpondencies,  that  is,  by  fuch  things  in  the  natural 
world  as  correfponcl  unto  and  fignify  things  in  the  fpiritual  world. 

17.  That  all  thofe  paffages  in  K  ripture,  generally  fuppofed  to  ligni- 
fy  the  deftruclion  of  the  world  by  fire,  &c,  commonly  called  the  L  it 
judgment,  muft  he  underftood  according  to  the  above  Fcience,  which 
teaches,  that  by  the  end  of  the  world,  or  confummation  of  the  age, 
is  not  fignified  the  deftruiStion  of  the  world,  but  the  deftru&ion  or 
end  of  the  prefent  Chriftian  church,  both  among  Roman  Catholics 
and  Proteltants  of  every  defeription  ;  and  that  this  laft  judgment 
adftually  took  place  in  the  fpiritual  world  in  the  year  1 757. 

18.  That  the  fecond  advent  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  coming,  not 
in  petfon,  but  in  the  fpiritual  or  internal  fenfe  of  his  holy  Word, 
has  already  commenced  ;  that  it  is  eff  died  by  means  of  his  fervant 
Emartuel  Swedenborg,  before  whom  he  hath  manifefted''himfclf  in 
perfon,  and  whom  he  hath  filled  with  his  fpirit,  to  teach  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  new  church  by  the  Word  from  him  ;  and  that  this  is  whit 
is  meant  in  the  Revelation  by  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  and 
the  New  Jerufalem  thence  defeending. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  do£lrines  of  theNew'Jerufalem 
church,  which  we  have  taken  fome  pains  tocolledt  Irom  the  heft  au¬ 
thority,  and  on  the  merits  of  which  we  fhall  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  our  readers  to  decide. 

As  a  fpecimcn  of  the  author’s  mode  of  interpreting  the  fcripture,’ 
we  fhall  lele£l  a  paffage  on  the  fubjedl  ff  the  rcfurretlion,  from  the, 
beginning  of  his  Treatife  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  which  is  as  follows.' 

“  In  our  Lord’s  difeourfe  with  his  difciples  on  the  confummation 
of  the  age,  or  laft  time  of  the  church,  at  the  end  of  his  prophecies 
concerning  it’s  fucceflive  ftates  in  regard  to  love  and  faith,  he  faith 
thus  :  “  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  thofe  days  (hall  the  fun, 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  lliall  not  give  ber  light,  and  the  liars 
fhall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  (hall  be  fhaken  ; 
and  then  fhall  appear  the  fign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven:  and 
then  lhall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and’  they  fhall  fee  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory  :  and  he  fhali  fend  his  angels  with  a  great  found  of  a  trumpet, 
and  they  fhall  gather  together  his  ele<5t  from  the  four  winds,  irotn 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.”  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  &e.  They  who 
unclerftand  thefe  words  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  letter,  fuppofe 
that  all  thefe  things  are  to  come  to  pafs,  as  they  are  literally  de- 
feribed,  at  that  time  which  iscalled  the  laft  judgment ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  not  only  that  the  fun  and  moon  fhall  be  darkened,  the  ftars 
fall  from  heaven,  the  fign  of  the  Lord  appear  in  heaven,  and  tha< 
they  fhall  fee  him  in  the  clouds,  and  with  him  his  angels  with  trum¬ 
pets  ;  but  alfo,  according  to  predi&ions  of  the  like  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  facred  writings,  that  thewhole  viiibie  world  (hall  perifh, 
and  be  fucceeded  by  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  this  is  the 
general  belief  of  chriftians  at  this  time.  But  all  fuch  are  ftrangers 
to  the  interior  of  the  feriptures,  which  have  a  hidden  fenfe  through¬ 
out,  holding  forth  to  us  things  fpiritual  and  heavenly,  by  fuch  as  are 
natural  and  mundane  in  the  exprelfion  of  the  letter;  and  this  not 
only  in  fentences  taken  collectively,  but  alfo  in  everyparticular  word : 
for  the  feriptures  are  written  intirely  according  to  correfpondencies, 
in  order  to  reprefent  to  us  inward  and  fpiritual  things,  by  fuch  as 
are  outward  and  natural,  as  will  evidently  appear  by  what  is  delivered 
and  fliewed  in  many  places  concerning  this  fenfe.  According  to 
which,  vve  are  to  underhand  the  things  of  which  our  Lord  fpeaks, 
in  the  place  before  cited,  concerning  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  ;  viz.  by  the  fun  there  being  darkened,  is  fignified  the  Lord 
in  regard  to  love:  by  the  moon,  the  Lord  with  regard  to  faith  :  by 
ftars,  the  knowledges  of  goodnefs  and  truth,  or  love  and  faith  :  by 
the  fign  of  the  fun  of  man  in  heaven,  the  tnanifeftation  of  divine 
truth  :  by  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourning,  all  particulars  and  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  goodnefs  and  truth,  or  love  and  faith  :  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  glory*  • 
his  prefence  in  the  Word,  and  right  interpretation  of  it ;  clouds  lig- 
nifyingthe  literal,  and  glory  the  inward  and  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the 
Word  :  and  by  angels  with  a  trumpet  giving  a  loud  found,  is  figni¬ 
fied  heaven,  and  divine  truth  proceeding  thence.  Hence  we  are 
given  to  underhand  by  thefe  words  of  our  Lord,  that  at  the  confum¬ 
mation  of  the  age,  or  end  of  the  church  period,  when  there  fhall  f>9 
no  longer  faith  or  charity  on  earth,  the  Lord  will  open  the  fcripture«_ 
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in  their  fpiritual  fenfe,  and  reveal  the  heavenly  fecrets  therein  con¬ 
tained.” 

His  principal  works,  written  originally  in  Latin,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

1.  Arcana  Coeleftia,  or  Heavenly  Myfferies  contained  in  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures,  being  an  Explanation  of  the  Books  of  Genefis  and 
Exodus. 

2.  A  Treatife-on  Heaven  and  Hell ;  or  an  Account  of  the  Won¬ 
derful  Things  therein  heard  and  feen. 

3.  Of  the  New  Jerufalem,  and  it’s  Heavenly  Dcdrir.e. 

4.  Of  the  Laft  Judgment.  and  the  Deftrudtion  of  Babylon,  which 
took,  place  in  the  Spiritual  World  in  the  year  1757. 

*  5.  Of  the  White  Horfe  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypfe. 

6.  Of  the  Earths  or  Planets  in  the  Univerfe,  and  of  their  Inha¬ 
bitants.  •  ,  1 

■  7.  The  Delights  of  Wifdom  on  the  Subject  of  Conjngial  Love, 
and  the  Plealures  of  Infanity  concerning  Scortatory  Love. 

8.  Angelic  Wifdom  concerning  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wif¬ 
dom. 

9.  The  Do£trine  of  the  New  Jerufalem  concerning  the  Lord — ■' 
concerning  the  Sacred  Scripture — concerning  Faith. 

xo.  The  Doftrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jerulalem. 

11.  Continuation  of  the  Subject  on  the  Laft  Judgment,  and  of 
the  Spiritual  World. 

12.  Angelic  Wifdom  concerning  Divine  Providence. 

13.  The  Apocalypfe  Revealed. 

14.  A  Brief  Expofition  of  the  Dodtrine  of  the  New  Church. 

15.  A  Treatife  on  the  Nature  of  Influx,  or  of  the  Communica¬ 
tion  between  Soul  and  Bddv. 

16.  True  Chriftian  Religion,  or  the  Univerfal  Theology  of  tho 
New  Church. 

17.  Summary  Expofition  of  the  Internal  Senfe  of  all  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  and  the  Pfaftns. 

After  the  above  circumflantial  account  of  the  principal  dodtrines 
taught  by  the  Swedifli  Theologian,  which  are  the  d  .xftrines  of  the 
New  Jeruf  lem  Church ,  it  will  be  expected  we  fhouid  give  a  com¬ 
pendious  hiftory  of  their  wonderful  author,  which  we  here  prefent 
to  our  readers. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  fon  of  Jefper  Swedberg,  a  Svyedifh  dig¬ 
nitary,  was  born  at  Stockholm  Jan.  29,  1688,  and  related  10  fome 
of  the  molt  illuftrious  families  in  that  kingdom  :  his  ftudies  were  fo 
various  in  his  youth,  and  his  acquifitions  in  the  mathematics,  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  phyfic,  chemilPy,  anatomy,  &c.  fo  rapid,  that  they  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  Char!  is  XII.  who  made  him 
extraordinary  alfetfor  to  the  Royal  College  of  the  Mines,  &c.  which 
office  (he  fays,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley)  he 
quitted,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  apply  hnnfelf  to  that  new 
fundtion  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  retained,  however,  the 
falarv  annexed  to  the  above  office;  and  declined  accepting  a  p;ace 
of  higher  dignity  in  the  ftate,  left  it  (hould  prove  a  fnare  to  him. 
“  In  *719  (he  obferves  in  the  letter  above-mentioned)  I  was  enno¬ 
bled  by  queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  named  Swedenborg,  from 
which  time  I  have  taken  my  feat  with  the  nobles  of  the  equeftrian 
order,  in  the  Triennial  Alfemblies  of  the  States.  I  am  a  fellow, 
by  invitation,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  but 
have  never  tlefired  to  be  of  any  other  community,  as  I  belong  to  the 
fociety  of  angels,  in  which  things  fpiritual  and  heavenly  are  the  only 
fubjedts  of  difeourfe  and  entertainment :  whereas,  in  our  literary 
focieties,  the  attention  is  wholly  taken  up  with  things  relating  to 
the  body  and  this  world.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  his  firft  publication  in  1710  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  in  Latin  verfe  ;  which,  though  denoting  a  Angular 
vivacity  of  mind,  was  not  his  objedt,  for  lie  afterwards  wrote  volumi- 
noufly  upon  the  feiences,  particularly  metallurgy,  & c.  and  after 
making  at  leaft  eight  voyages  into  England  and  Holland,  he  finally 
fettled  in  theology.  From  the  latter,  as  he  profelfed  to  have  fre¬ 
quent  converfation  with  angels  and  fouls  departed,  it  feems  he  foon 
attradled  the  notice  of  all  ranks  ;  and  though  he  had  many  power¬ 
ful  enemies,  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  protection  of  the 
Royal  family,  and  the  efleem  ot  all  tire  nobles  in  his  own  country. 
Speaking  of  his  call  to  teach  the  dodtrines  of  the  New  Church ,  he 
makes  ufe  of  the  following  remarkable  language  :  “  The  Lord  him- 
felf  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  manifeft  himfelf  to  me  his  unworthy 
fervant,  in  a  perfonal  appearance  in  the  year  1743*  t0  open  in  me  a 
fight  of  the  fpiritual  world,  and  to  enable  me  to  converfe  with  fpirits 
and  angels,  and  this  privilege  has  continued  with  me  to  this  day 
(1769).  From  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  publifh  various  un¬ 
known  arcana,  that  have  been  either  feen  by  me  or  revealed  to  me, 
^concerning  heaven  and  heli,  the  ftate  of  men  after  death,  the  true 
worlhip  of  God,  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  feriptures,  and  many  other 
important  truths  feuding  to  falvation  and  true  wifdom,” 

Swedenborg  lived  ifi  much  efteem  with  the  bilhops  and  nobles  of 
Ins  own  country,  and  his  acquaintance  was  alfo  fought  alter  by  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  characters  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  with  many 
of  whom  he  continued  to  correfpond  till  his  death.  He  fullered, 
however,  the  enmity  of  fome  ot  the  clergy,  who,  it  is  fuppofed, 
hired  a  perlon  to  aflaffinate  him,  but  was  dilcovered  and  prevented,' 
by  his  dropping  a  dagger  from  under  his  cloak,  at  the  door  of  the 
houfe  where  Swedenborg  then  was,  who  never  offered  to  recrimi¬ 
nate. 

He  moftly  refided,  when  in  London,  at  a  houfe  in  Bath-ffreet, 
Cold- Bath-fields,  where  he  died  on  the  29’h  of  March,  177^* 
the  advanced  age  of  84  years. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  thefe  doCtrines,  holding  a  mental  refer- 
vation  with  refpeCt  to  their  declaring  themfelves  members  of  the 
New  Church ,  have  maintained,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  continue 
in  connection  with  the  Old  Churchy  although  in  their  own  minds 
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they  difavow  all  it’s  dodtrines,  and  privately  inculcate  the  tenets  of 
,  c  Nevv-  Jome  of  the  clergy,  belonging  to  the  eltabliflied  church, 
have  adopted  this  mode  of  proceeding,  either  through  fear  of  con- 
equcnces,  or  with  a  view  gradually  to  iolinuate  the  doctrines  among 
tneir  congregation. 

A  division  has,  in  confcquer.ce  of  this  opinion,  taken  place,  and 
«e\ era!  ot. their  members,  judging  fuch  condudt  to  be  i neon fi [lent 
with  uprightnefs  and  the  charadter  ot  good  men,  have  openly  fepa- 
ratetl  themfelves  from  the  Old  Church,  and  now  carry  on  public 
vvorfliip  in  London,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  principles  and  dodtrines  of  their  founder. 

High  Church 

Was  a  denomination  originally  given  to  thofe,  otberwife  called 
nonjurors,  who  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  William  III. 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  under  a  notion  that  James  II.  though 
excluded,  was  ftill  their  rightful  fovereign.  This  appellation  was 
given  them,  becaufe  they  entertained  high  notions  of  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  church,  and  the  extent  ot  it’s  prerogatives  and  ju- 
rifdiCtion.  And  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  of  more  moderate  princi¬ 
ples,  are  ftyled  low  churchmen. 

Church  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Chriftian  temple,  built  and  confe- 
crated  to  the  honour  of  God  ;  and,  anciently,  under  the  invocation 
of  fome  particular  faint,  vvhofe  name  it  aflumed. 

In  this  fenfe,,  churches  are  varioully  denominated,  according  to 
the  rank,  degree,  dilcipline,  &c.  as  metropolitan  church,  patriar¬ 
chal  church,  cathedral  church,  parochial  church,  cardinal  church,  &c. 
See  each  under  it’s  proper  article,  Metropolis,  Patriarch, 
&c.  In  ecclefiallical  writers,  we  meet  with  grand  church ,  for  the 
chief  church  of  a  place,  particularly  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  for  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Conftantinople,  the  fee  of  the  patriarch, 
founded  by  Conftantine,  and  conlecrated  under  Juftinian.  It  was 
at  that  time  io  magnificent,  that  Juftinian  is  faid  to  have  cried  out 
in  the  confecration  thereof,  E vivyau,  as,  S oKofxuv  ;  I  have  out-done 
thee,  Solomon.  The  dome,  which  is  faid  to  hav.e  been  the  firft  that' 
was  built,  is  330  feet  diameter.  The  Latin  churches  are  generally 
either  in  the  form  of  a  fhip,  or  of  a  crofs. 

Church,  mother,  matrix  ecclcfia,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Ro- 
manifts  to  their  church,  by  way  of  pre  eminence. 

Church,  with. regard  to  archite£lure,  Daviler  defines  a  large 
oblong  edifice,  in  form  of  a  ihip,  with  nave,  choir,  files,  chapel* 
belfry,  &c.  See  each  part  under  it’s  proper  head. 

Church,  Jimple,  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a  choir. 

Church  w  th  ailes  or  ijles,  that  which  has  a  row  of  porticos,  in 
fonii  of  vaulted  galleries,  with  chapels  in  it’s  circumference. 

Church  in  a  Greek  crofs,  that  where  the  length  of  the  traverfe 
part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave;  fo  Called,  becaufe  moft  of  the 
Greek  churches  are  built  in  this  form. 

*  Church  in  a  Latin  crofs,  that  whole  nave  is  longer  than  the  crofs 
part,  as  in  moft  of  the  Gothic  churches. 

Church  in  rotundo,  that  whofe  plan  is  a  perfeCt  circle,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Church -yard,  a  place  adjoining  to  a  church,  employed  for  the 
interment  of  the  deceafed.  See  Coemeterium. 

Church -reves.  See  the  article  Cnu RCU-wardens. 

Churc H-fcot,  or  Church-^/,  a  cuftomary  payment,  or  con¬ 
tribution,  by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called  primitia  feminum  ; 
being,  at  firft,  a  certain  tneafure  of  wheat,  paid  to  the  prieft  on  St. 
Martin’s  day,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  harveft. 

■  Chur,ch -thane.  See  Alt  as.- thane. 

Church-wsu/cw,  anciently  called  Church-otm,  are  officers 
chofen  yearly  in  Eafter  week,  by  the  parfon,  and  his  parifhioners, 
according  to  the  cuftdm  of  the  place  ;  to  took  to  the  church,  church- 
yard,  church- revenues,  &c.  obferve  the  behaviour  of  the  parifhion- 
ers  with  regard  to  faults  that  comp  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  ec- 
cleftaftical  court ;  prefent  fcandalous  livers  to  the  hilltop ;  take  care 
none  preach  without  licence,  &c. 

Counfellors  and  attornies,  lurgeons  and  apothecaries,  and  diffen- 
ting  miiyfters,  are  exempt  from  this  office;  and  perfons  who  have 
ftied  a  felon  to  conviction,  and  the  firft  aflignee  of  the  certificate 
thereof,  are  exempted  from  the  office  of  church-w arden,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  where  the  offence  was  committed.  The  fame  exemption  ex¬ 
tends  to  perfons  ferving  in  the  militia,  during  fuch  fervice.  Diflen- 
ters  are  allowed  to  execute  the  office  by  a  fufficient  deputy.  A  per- 
fon,  refuftng  the  office,  is  liable  to  excommunication.  They  are 
fworn  into  their  office  by  the  archdeacon,  who  is  compellable  by  a 
mandamus  to  admit  thofe  whom  the  parifh  appoints. 

The  church- wardens  are  a  kind  of  corporation  ;  and  are  enabled 
by  law  to  fue,  and  be  fued,  for  any  thing  belonging  to  the  church, 
or  the  poor  of  the  parifh. 

Churching  of  women  after  child-birth,  denotes  a  thankfgiving 
publicly  made  by  women  after  being  delivered  from  the  great  pain 
and  peril  of  child-birth.  This  pradice  took  it’s  rife  from  the  Jewifh 
lite  of  purification.  In  the  Greek  church,  it  was  limited  to  the  for¬ 
tieth  day  after  delivery  ;  but  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  no  cer¬ 
tain  time  is  obferved. 

CHURLE,  Ceorle,  or  Card,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  fig- 
nifieci  a  tenant  at  will,  who  held  land  of  the  thanes  on  condition  of 
rent  and  fervice.  They  were  of  two  forts,  one  like  our  farmers 
that  rented  the  out- land  eftates,  the  other  which  tilled  and  manur'd 
the  demefnes,  and  therefore  called  ploughmen. 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  a  milky  fluid,  fecreted  from 

the  aliments  by  means  of  dtgeftion. 

The  principles  of  th t  chyle  feem  to  be  fiilphtireous,  mucilaginous, 
faline,  and  aqueous.  It  is  a  kind  of  natural  cmulfion,  both  with 
regard  to  the  colour,  the  ingredients,  and  the  manner  ot  piepara- 
tion.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  artificial  and  natural 
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emulfion,  that  the  latter  is  far  more  pure,  and  is  prepared. with  much 
greater  apparatus,  not  by  the  fudden  expreflioti  of  part  of  the  liauid^ 
but  bv  a  gentle  and  fucceffive  . percolation. 

The  chyle  is  made  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  difference  ot 
■?the  temperaments,  ftrength,  aliments,  and  cuftoms  :  therefore  how 
many  hours  chylification  requires,  cannot  be  certainly  determined. 
When  the  chyle  enters  the  • villous  ojcula  of  the  la&eals,  it  is  not  a 
fluid  extra&ed  merely  from  the  aliment  and  drink,  but  a  mixture  or 
feveral  fluids ;  that  is,  the  faliva  and  thinner  mucus  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  twofluidsof  the  oefophagus,  one  proceeding  irom  the  villous 
membrane  of  the  tube  itfelf,  the  other  from  it’s  glands.  1  p  thete 
may  be  added  the  glutinous  fluid  of  the  ftomach,  the  pancreatic  juice, 
the  fluid  of  Peyer’s  glands,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  fmall 
Jnteftines.  Hence  the  reafon  appears,  why  men  may  live  upon 
bread  and  water,* why  the  oriental. nations  ufejace  in  the  room  ot 
all  kinds  of  pulfe,  and  why  acids,  fpirituous  liquors,  fahne  things, 
and  many  vegetable  juices,  herbs,  roots,  acrid  and  aromatic  lub- 
flances,  are  the  leaft  fit  to  generate  chyle. 

Some  of  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  chyle  was  changed  into  blood  in 
the  liver;  others  of  them  in  the  heart :  but  the  moderns,  with  more 
reafon,  take  the  change  to  be  effected  by  the  blood  itfelf;  in  all  the 

parts  of  the  body.  .  _ 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  or  tne  a£t 
whereby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle.  See  Food  and  Chyle. 

Chylification  commences  by  comminuting  the  alimentin  the  mouth, 
mixing  it  with  faliva,  and  chewing  it  with  the  teeth  ;  by  thefe 
means  the  food  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pulp,  which,  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  ftomach,  mixes  with  the  juices  thereof ;  and^thus 
diluted,  begins  to  ferment  or  putrify  ;  and  affiiming  a  very  different 
form  from  what  it  bad  before,  grows  either  acid  or  rancid.  Here 
it  meets  with  a  juice  feparated  from  the  blood  by  the  glands  of  that 
part,  whofe  excretory  dudls  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach  ; 
by  the  commixture  of  thefe  liquors,  whether  of  faliva  or  the  juice 
of  the  ftomach,  a  proper  menftruum  is  compofed,  by  which  the 
parts  of  the  aliment  are  ftill  more  and  more  divided  by  it’s  infinu- 
ating  into  their  pores,  and  acquire  ftill  a  greater  likenefs.  to  tne 
animal  fluids,  and  form  what  is  called  chyme.  The  ftomach,  by 
means  of  it’s  mufcnlar  fibres,  contracting  itfelf,  does  gradually  dif- 
charge  it’s  contents  by  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum;  in  which  gut, 
after  a  fmall  femicircular  defeent,  it  meets  with  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  bile  ;  both  which  joining  with  it,  renders  fome  part  of  the  ali¬ 
ment  more  fluid,  by  ftill  difuniting  the  grofier  parts  front  the  more 
pure,  and  here  the  chylification  is  made  periedt. 

The  bile,  which  abounds  with  lixivial  falts,  and  apt  to  entangle 
with  the  grofler  parts  of  the  concodted  aliment,  ftimulates  the  guts, 
and  cleanfes  their  cavities  of  the  mucous  matter  feparated  from  the 
blood  by  the  glands  of  the  guts,  and  lodged  in  their  cavities  ;  which 
not  only  moiftens  the  infide  of  the  guts,  but  defends  the  mouth  of 
the  ladleal  veifels  from  being  injured  by  alien  bodies,  which  often 
pafs  that  way. 

The  contents  of  the  inteftines  move  ftill  on,  by  means  of  the  pe- 
riftaltic  motion  of  the  guts:  whilft  thofe  thinner  parts,  fitted  to  the 
pores  of  the  ladleal  veffels,  are  abforbed  by  them  :  the  thicker  move 
tlill  more  flowly  on,  and  by  the  many  flops  they  continually  meet 
Avith  by  the  connivent  valves,  all  the  chyle  or  thin  parts  are  at  length 
entirely  abforbed  ;  the  remains  being  merely  excrementitious,  are 
only  fit  to  be  protruded  by  ftool. 

In  the  paflage  through  the  fmall  inteftines,  the  finer  part  of  the 
trials,  which  vve  call  chyle,  as  has  been  already  oblerved,  enters  the 
orifices  of  the  ladleal  veifels  of  the  firft  kind,  wherewith  the  whole 
Ynefentery  is  intermixed,  which  either  alone,  or  together  with  the 
rneferaic  veins,  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  glands,  at  the  bafts  of 
tile  mefentery.  ' 

Then  the  chyle  .is  taken  up  by  the  ladteals  of  the  fecond  kind,  and 
is  conveyed  into  glands  between  the  two  tendons  of  the  diaphragm, 
'called  Pecquet’s  refervafory ;  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  heart  by 
the  thoracic  dudt  and  the  fubclavian  vein  :  and  here  it  fiift  mixes 
with  the  blood,  and  in  time  becomes  aflimilated  thereto. 

CHYLOSIS,  among  phyficians,  the  adt  of  reducing  the  aliment 
hi  the  ftomach  to  chyle,  being  the  fame  with  chylification. 

CHYME,  %tp.os,  generally  denotes  every  kind  of  humour  which 
is  incraflated  by  concodlion,  under  which  idea  it  comprehends  all 
the  humours  fit  or  unfit  for  preferring  or  nourilhing  the  body,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  bad.  It  frequently  imports  the  fineft  part  of  the  chyle, 
when  feparated  from  the  faces,  and  contained  in  the  lacteal  and  tho¬ 
racic  du£l.  In  Galen,  it  fignifies  the  gujlatory  faculty  in  animals 
and  plants. 

CHYMISTRY.  Seethe  Syftem  of  Chemistry,  p.  493. 

CHYMOLOGI,  among  the  botanical  ftudents,  fuch  as  have 
employed  their  time  in  inveftigating  the  qualities  and  properties  of 
plants  from  their  tafte  and  fmell. 

CHYMOSiS,  in  medicine,  the  adl  of  making  or  preparing 
chyme . 

Chymofis,  according  to  fome,  is  the  fecond  of  the  concoctions 
made  in  the  body  ;  being  a  repeated  preparation  of  the  moft  impure 
and  grofs  parts  of  the  chyle,  which  being  rfejedted  by  the  lafteals,  is 
imbibed  by  the  meferaics,  and  thence  carried  to  the  liver,  to  be  there 
elaborated,  purified,  and  fubtilized  afrelb.  Of  this,  according  to 
Rogers,  the  animal  fpirits  are  formed. 

CH  YTLA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquor  nude  of  wine  and  oil,  and 
fometimes  ufed  in  divination. 

CHYTRI,  among  the  Athenians, "a  feftival  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus^and  Mercury,  kept  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Anthefterion. 

CIBDELQPLACIA,  in  natural  biftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fpars,  debafed  by  a  very  large  admixture  of  earth  ;  they  are  opake, 
foriped  of  thin  crufts,  covering  vegetables  and  other  bodies,  by  way 
of  incruftations.  Of  this  genus  there  are  five  known  fpecies, 
fume  of  them  uled  in  medicine.  ~  . 


.CIBDELOSTRACIA,  in  natural  biftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fpars,  of  which  there  are  feven  known  fpecies. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cruftaceous  fpars,  fo  highly  debafed 
with  earth 4  that  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  mere  earths  ;  they 
are  deftitute  of  all  brightnefs  or  tranfparence,  and  are  formed  into 
thin  plates,  and  ufually  found  incrufting  over.the  Aides  of  fifluresof 
ftone.  .  -  '  '  t  ■ 

CIBORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  large  hufk  of  Egyptian  beans,  faid 
to  have  ferved  for  drinking-cups. 

C1BORIUM,  in  eccleftaftical  writers,  the  covering  for  the  altar. 
In  the  Romifii  churches,  it  is  fupported  by  four  high  columns,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  tent  for  the  eueharift. 

Cl  BUS  ferialis,  in  antiquity,  an  entertainment  peculiar  to  a  fu¬ 
neral  ;  for  which  purpofe,  beans,  parfley ,  lettice,  br^ad,  eggs,  len¬ 
tils,  and  fait,  were  prepared. 

CICADA,  in  zoology,  the  balm-cricket,  a  genus  of  infers  of  the 
order  of  hemiptcra ,  common  in  Italy,  arid  other  parts,  but  not  found 
in  England.  It  has  large  wings,  and  makes  a  loud  noife  like  that 
of  a  cricket. 

Cicada  aquatica,  the  water  grafshopper,  a  name  very  tnjudicioufly 
given  by  Rondeletius  to  an  animal  frequently  found  in  (landing  wa¬ 
ters,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  with  fix  legs,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rudiments  of  wings:  it  has  a  fort  of  mafk  before  the  la.ee,  which  it 
removes  or  lifts  up  at  pleafure.  1  ,  . 

Cicada,  of  North  Americui  an  infedl  annually  feen  in  Penfylvania, 
but  at  certain  periods  of'  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  come  thither  in  • 
great  fwarms,  whiehfoon  decreafe,  as  they  are  the  prey  of  many  ani¬ 
mals.  v 

CICADULA,  in  zoology,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  infedl,  called  by 
Swammerdam  heufia  pulex  ;  and  found  in  May  and  June  on  the 
ftalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  involved  in  a  fpumous  matter  called 
cuckow-fpit.  While  they  lie  in  froth  they  are  of  the  fhape  of  a  loufe* 
fome  of  a  whitifh,  fome  of  a  yellowifh,  and  fome  of  a  green  colour. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies. 

CICATRICULA,  in  natural  hiftory*  denotes  a  fmall  whitifh 
fpeck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  in  furgery,  a  little  Team  or  elevation  of  callous  flefh 
rifing  on  the  {kin,  and  remaining  there  after  the  healing  of  a  wound 
or  ulcer.  It  is  commonly  called  a  fear. 

In  young  infants  thefe  fears  diminifh  much,  and  fometimes  vanifh 
quite  when  they  come  to  age,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  pits  of  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  and  in  growing,  they  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change  their 
iituation. 

A  furgeon,  in  curing  a  wound,  ought  to  be  very  induftrious  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  even  cicatrix;  for  which  purpofe  it  will  be  proper  to  dry  by 
degrees,  and  to  harden,  the  furtace  of  the  new  flefh,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  dry  lint  covered  with  a  light  bandage  :  but  when  this  is  not 
fufficient,  it  may  be  proper  to  ufe.  fome  of  the  drying  efteuces  or  na¬ 
tive  balfams,  or  drying  powders  ;  fuch  as  tutty*  lapis  calaminaris, 
maftich,  or  colophonium.  Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  of  an 
aftringent  drying  virtue,  is  frequently  ufed  for  this  purpofe  with  great 
advantage.  See  the  article  Wound.  . 

CICATRIZANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  aflift  natural 
to  form  a  cicatrix.  Such  are  armenian  bole,  powder  of  tutty,  defle- 
cativum  rubrum,  &c. 

Cicatrizants  are  othervvife  called  efeharoties,  epuldties,  incarna- 
tives,  agglutinants,  &c.  •  ’  -  * 

CICCA,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  flowers  have  a  four-leaved 
calyx,  and  no  corolla :  the  female  have  a  three-leaved  calyx,  no  co¬ 
rolla,  and  a  capfule  including  fourNberries.  It  is  of  the  nemotcia  /<- 
trandria  clafs. 

CiCERBITA,  in  botany,  the  common  fonehus,or  fow  thiftie. 

CICERELLUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  fand-eel. 

CICERONIASTRI,  Ciceronians,  an  epithet  given  byway 
of  contempt  to  thofe  moderns  who  difpute  the  propriety  of  all  Latin 
words  and  exprelfions  not  found  in  Cicero. 

CICERUM  lapis,  the  chich-ftone,  a  name  given  by  naturalifts  to 
a  fort  of  fmall  round  ftenes  refembling  pifolithe,  or  pea-ftones,  but 
fmaller  than  thofe  ufually  are,  and  of  a  dufky  grey  colour. 

CICINDELA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  glow-worm.- 

Cicindela  volans.  Seethe  article  Glow-wd rm. 

CICISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  fignifying  a  whifperer,  which  has 
been  bellowed  in  Italy,  both  oil  lovers,  and  on  thofe  who  appear  to 
be  fuch,  attending  on  married  ladies  with  as  much  attention  and  re- 
fpedl  as  if  they  were  their  lovers.  This  Italian  cuftom  has  been 
fpoken  of  very  reproachfully  by  fome  writers,  but  vindicated  by 
Mr.  Baretti,  who  aferibes  it  to  a  fpirit  of  gallantry. 

CICLA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  white  beet. 

Cicla,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  fifh  with  a  yellow  or  gold-colour¬ 
ed  iris,  and  a  broad  tail,  not  forked  :  it  is  called  chichle  by  Ariftotle 
and  iElian,  and  t urdus  minor  by  late writers. 

CICUTA,  hemlock .  The  internal  ufe  of  this  plant  is  rejected  in 
medicine,  on  account  of  it’s  poifonous  qualifies.  It  affedls  perfons 
with  a  giddinefs  of  the  head,  anddimnefs  of  the  eyes,  and  afterwards 
operates  violently  by  vomit  and  ftool. 

Cicuta,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  poifonous  juice,  or  liquor, 
expreded  from  a  plant  called  cicuta' aquatica,  being  the  common  poi- 
fon  wherewith  the  (late  criminals  at  Athens,  were  pift  to  death. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta.  Plato,  in  his  Dialogue  on  the  Immot> 
tality  of  the  Soul,  obferves,  that  “  The  executioner  advifed  Socrates 
not  to  talk,  for  fear  of  caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  flowly.”  M- 
Petit,  in  his  Obfervationes  Mifcellaneae,  remarks,  that-  this  adver- 
tifement  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of  humanity,  but  to 
fave  the  cicuta;  for  he  was  only  allowed  fo  much  poifon  per  amt. 
which  if  he  exceeded,  he  was  to  furnifh  the  reft  at  his  own  expenpe. 
The  cicuta  of  the  ancients  is  a  fecret  now  fcarce^pofliblc  to.be  difeo- 
vered..  u 
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Cl  DARI  S,  the  mitre  nfed  by  the  Jewilh  hArh  priefts.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  mention  of  the  high  prieft’s  mitre,  rhe  Hebrew  word 
made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  it  is  always  miznepketh  ;  and  mygbatth  is  ufed 
to  fignify  the  bonnet  belonging  to  common  priefts. 

It  is  reckoned  an  incivility  in  thefiaft,  atid  a  mark  of  contempt, 
for  any  man  to  pull  oft  his  hat  onturban  to  another,  or  to  (hew  his 
naked  head  before  any  one. 

CIDER,  a  bulk,  tart,  cool  liquor,  prepared  from  apples.  See 
Cyder  .  -  Ir 

CIERGE,  in  conchyliology,  a  fea-fhel),  a  fpeeies  of  voluta, 
called  by  the  rrench  onyx.  1  Iris  is  of  the  colour  of  common  yel¬ 
low  wax,  without ’any  variegations  on  the  furfaee. 

CIGALE,  in  natural  hitiory.  the  French  name  for  the  cicada, 
particularly  for  the  large  kind,  called  a chcta  by  the  ancients.  See 
the  article  Ha  RVEST-y?y.  * 

CIGNE,  in  conchyliology,  the  swa n-Jhell,  a  name  given  by  the 
French  virtuofi  to  a  Ipccics  of  voluta ,  which,  belnle  this  name,  is 
known  by  two  other  very  different  ones,  cierge  and  onyx-,  and  is  taken 
by  the  generality  of  colieftors  for  three  different  (hells.  When  it 
has  it  s  natural  coat  on,  it  is  of  a  rough  furfaee,  and  yellow  colour, 
much  like  that  iff  common  wax,  whence  it  is  called  cierge,  or  the 
wax-fhell.  When  this  coat  is  juft  taken,  off,  it  appears  of  a  very 
beautiful  white,  and  is  .then  called  \\\e  eigne,  orfwan-fhell  ;  and  when 
it  ts  pohfhed  farther  down,  fo  as  to  lhew  it  s  inner  firuifture,  it  appears 
.  2oned  in  the  manner  of  the  onyx,  and  is  then  called  the  onyx. 

CIGALON,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by  which  the  French 
writers  call  the  fmaller  fpeeies  of  cicada ,  as  they  do  the  larger  the 
tsgeile.  See.  the  article  Harvest-/^.  13 

CILERY,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  drapery  or 
leavage  on  the  heads  of  columns. 

CILIA,  in  anatomy,  the  hairs  wherewith  the  palpebne,  or  eye¬ 
lids,  are  fringed;  efpecially  the  upper,  which  are  larger  and  ftiffer 
than  thofe  of  the  under. 

Their  ufe  feems  to  be,  to  break  the  too  fierce  impreffon  of  the 
fays  of  light ;  as  alfo  to  keep  out  flies  and  moths,  and  other  things 
floating  in  the  air,  which  fnight  annoy  the  eye. 

CILIARE,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  part  of  the  eye,  cal¬ 
led  ligamentum  ciliare ,  becanfe  of  it’s  relation  to  the  cilia ,  or  hair  of 
the  eye-lids. 

.  The  ligamentum  ciliare ,  called  alfo  procejj'us  ci  liar  is,  confifts  of  a 
fange  of  biack  fibres  difpo fed  circularly  ;  having  their  rife  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  uvea,  and  terminating  at  the  prominent  part  of  the 
Cryftalline,  which  they  encompafs  round. 

CILIARIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  called  orbicula¬ 
ris  palpebrarum. 

CILICIA  terra ,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients,  a  bitu¬ 
minous  fubftance,  though  called  an  earth,  which,  by  boiling,  became 
tough  like  bird-lime,  and  was  ufed  inftead  of  that  fubftance  to  cover 
the  Hocks  of  the  vines,  for  preferring  them  from  the  worms. 

■  CILIC1UM,  a  fort  of  habit  made  of  coarfe  ftuff,  of, a  black  cr 
dark  colour,  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  in  times  of  mourn¬ 
ing  or  diftrefs. 

CIMA,  or  Sima,  in  archite&ure,  a  member  or  moulding,  called 
alfo  ogee,  and  cymatium.  See  plate  1 57 ,  Jig.  8. 

CIMELIAN  1'HUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  authors 
to  a  fpeeies  of  the  oculus  beli.  It  is  deferibed  to  be  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  refembling  that  of  marble,  with  a  yellow  pupil  in  the  middle. 

It  was  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Euphrates. 

-  CIMELIARC,  the  room  where  the  plate,  veftments,  &c.  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  church  are  kept.  In  Engliflj,  a  veftry. 

CIMEX,  Bug,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  infedts, 
the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe:  tfie  head  is  fmall  ;  the  back,  to¬ 
wards  the  (boulders,  is  broad,  and  is  covered  with  a  cruftaceous  fub¬ 
ftance;  it’s  (boulders  are  of  an  angular  make  ;  and  it’s  wings  partly 
Cruftaceous,  partly  membranaceous,  and  are  fo  formed,  that  they  ex¬ 
hibit  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  where  they  meet  at  the  middle  of  the 
back  ;  and  t>ey  have  a  long  probofeis,  which  is  bent  under  the  belly, 
and  always  lies  ftrait,  not  in  a  fpiral  form. 

Mr.  Ray  divides  the  cimices  into  two  kinds,  thofe  of  a  fhorter,  and 
thofe  of  a  longer  and  narrower  make.  Of  the  firlt  kind  he  deferibes  ' 
eight  fpeeies,  and  of  the  other  five. 

4  The  houfe  bug,  fo  extremely  troublefome  about  beds,  is  of  a  roun- 
difh  figure,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  colour ;  and,  when  crufhed,  emits  a 
moft  oftenfive  fmell.  tor  effectually  deftroying  them,  take  of  tin- 
flacked  lime  one  pound,  pour  on  it  two  gallons  of  water  by  degrees, 
in  an  earthen  wide-mouthed  veffel ;  as  foon  as  the  ebullition  is  over, 
cover  it,  and  let  it  reft  for  two  days,  by  which  time  the  water  will  be 
•peifeftly  clear,  the  lime  remaining  at  the  bottom ;  it  muft  be  poured 
off  gently,  as  long  as  it  is  clear.  This  water,  rubbed  with  a  brufh 
in  the  places  where  the  vermin  lie,  will  intirely  deftroy  them.  If 
fome  of  the  fame  water  was  to  be  added  to  the  lather  in  which  cur¬ 
tains  are  wafhed,  it  will  have  the  fame  effedt,  without  doing  any  in¬ 
jury  in  the  diluted  (late,  in  which  it  is  ufed.  Another  method  is,  mix 
with  a  pint  of  fpirits  of  wine,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fpirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  in  which  dtffolve  half'  an  ounce  of  camphire.  Pour  of  this 
mixture  all  over  the  bedftead,  and  into  the  holes  and  crevices,  and  a 
few  times  will  deftroy  their  very  ova,  and  prevent  their  breed.  The  ' 
greateft  fecurity  again.ft  thefe  vermin  is  cleanlinefs. 

There  are  alfo  two  fpeeies  of'water -cimices. 

CIM1CIFORMIS  mufea,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  kind  of  infedt,  partly  of  the  fly,  and  partly  of  the  cimex  kind. 
Mr.  Ray  deferibes  eleven  fpeeies. 

CIMOLIA  terra ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpeeies  of  white  marl, 
which  is  ponderous  and  friable,  and  makes  a  confiderable  effervef- 
cence  with  aqua  fords.  It  is  Laid,  the  ancients  preferibed  this  earth 
with  luccefs  in. St.  Anthony’s  fire,  inflammations,  and  the  like  ex¬ 
ternal  ailments,  to  be  applied  by  way  of  cataplafrn  ;  and  made  the 
lame  ufe  of  it  for  cleaning  cloaths,  as  we  do  of  f  u  lliir’s  earth. 
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whereof  -  name  Siven  to  t"e  hard,  heavy,  white  clav, 

not  eafilv  hrJ  b°KP'PeS  are,made"  is  H  v<^rV  clofe  texture,  Will 
handiili7  TW  T7Z  thr.i*?.Sers’'  and  %htly  feins  the  (kin  in 
Cnun'r  13 •  °  *  ,e 'IJ)e°I  Wight  is  much  eflecined  for  it’s  colour, 
a  fmnnth  r  ^  n'^’  ,s  0  a  dar^  Rad  colour,  hard,  dry,  and  heavy,  of 
r  ?XtT’  antl  not_  virciti ;  it  does  not  colour  the 

in  water  rtb  CS  '  311(1  adller«  to  the  tongue,  diffufes  flowly 

n  a ater,  and  rs  not  adted  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfedtlv  white' 

and  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief  pifs  for  this  clav 
a? pipes Northampton>  where  is  ,lfed  in  the  manu failure  of  tobac- 

CLN7EDA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  vvhitifh  ftone,  of  an 
oblong  figure,  found  in  the  bellv  of  a  fith. 

CINiEDOLOGlA,  a  kind  of  latirical  poetry  among  the  an. 
CierMXT  Chl'f  fubJeas  of  which  were  the  ciheedi.  S 
GINyEDUS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  dancer  or  pantomime. 
GiN.tDus,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  feveral  writers  for  the 
yeilow  laorus  with  a  purple  back,  and  a  continued  prickly  fin  from 
the  head  to  the  tail. 

/■  CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
is  monopetalous  and  mfundibuliform  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  bilo¬ 
cular  capfule,  crowned  with  a  cup,  and  opening  into  two  parts  from 
the  bale  to  the  apex,  containing  feveral  oblong,  comprelfed,  margi- 


I  his  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  quinquina,  or  Peruvian  bark. 
See  tlie  article  Quinquina. 

■  £,bi-oLFS’  1,1  ornit,lnl°gy-  a  fpeeies  of  the  trinGa  :  it  is  called 
in  Fnglilh  the  greater  reed fparrow ,  and  by  authors,  jimcot 

Cinclus  alfo  denotes  a  fpeeies  of Jiurnus  or flarling. 

riwoT^-’  is  ,he  fame  bird  w|iich  we  call  the  stint. 

i  CTURE,  or  Ceinture,  in-archite<fturc,  a  rin^,  lift,  or orlo 

at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ll.aft  of  a  column,  feparating  the  (haft  at¬ 
one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capital.  See  plate 
1 57  Jg-  25.  No.  18.  •  r 

•  »  • 1S  Particularly  called  apophyge ,  as  if  the  pillar  took 

it  s  rife  from  it ;  and  that  at  top  colarin,  collar,  or  collier,  and  fome- 
times  annulus.  See  the  articles  Apophyge  and  Colarin. 

The  cinaure  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  girts  or  ferrils, 
which  were  ufed  by  the  ancients  to. (Lengthen  and  preferve  the  ori- 
mttive  wooden  columns. 

CINERAR.IA,  in  ornithology,  tbe^rry  motacilla  ;  which  fee. 

Cineraria,  in  botany,  (ky-flower,  wuth  a  naked  receptacle,  and 
Angle,  polyphyllous,  equal  calyx  t  it  is  a  genus  of  the  Jyngenefia  poly- 
gamta fuperflua  clafs.  1  r  J 

Cineraria  is  alfo  the  fea  ragwort,  or  Jacob  a  rharitima. 

or  CXM1FLO,  in  antiquity, an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  provide  athes  proper  for  tinging  women’s  iiair  with 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  • 

Cinerarius  alfo  fignified  onewho  paid  a  veneration  to  the  allies 
and  relics  of  faints  and  martyrs. 

CINERA TION.  or  Cinefaction,  in  chemiftry,  the  reducing 
w°od,  or  anv  combuftible  matter,  into  afhes,  by  means  of  fire. 

Ci  NERES  JEtnce,  a  dnfty  and  faline  fubftance  thrown  out  of 
Mount  Tltna,  in  form  of  powder,  and  refembling  afhes.  Thofe 
afhes,  found  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  taken 
up  in  form  of  a  very  dry  duff,  are  alnioft  infipid  to  the  tafte;  but 
thofe  round  about  the  fkirts  of  the  mountain  are  very  different,  bein^ 
never  dry,  and  of  a  very  ftrongly  vitriolic:  tafte.  - 

Chores  clavellati,  among  chemifts,  the  allies  of  tartar,  or  lees  of 
wine,  burnt. 


CINERITIOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fu.bftances  refembling  afties, 
either  in  colour  or  confiftenc?;  hence  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain 
is  called  the  cineritious  part, 

CINGLE,  a  girth  for  a  horfe. 

CINNA,  in  botany,  a  genu?  of  the  monandries  digynia  clafs.  The 
calyx  is  a  bivalve,  fmgle-fl  iwereff  glume  ;  and  the  corolla  is  a  bivalve 
glume.  The  feed  is  (ingle. 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral  fubftance,  red,  heavy, 
and  brilliant ;  found  chiefly  in  the  quicksilver  mines,  and  being  one 
of  the  ores  of  that  mineral. 

Cinnabar',  native,  or  triineral,  is  found  in  moft  places  where 
there  are  quickfilver  mines. 

It  may  be  efleemed  as  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  or  rather  as  quick¬ 
filver  petrified  and  fixed,  by  means  of  fulphnr, ,  and  a  fubterrancous 
heat;  chemiftry  being  found  to  reduce  it,  without  much  trouble 
or  lofs,  to  the  nature  of  mercury.  Each  pound  of  good  cinnabar 
yields  fourteen  ounces  of  mercury.  The  beft  mineral  cinnabar  is 
of  a  high  colour,  brilliant,  and  free  from  ftony  matter.  Phyfi- 
cians  ufe  it  in  venereal  cafes,  and  thofe  occafioned  by  (harp  fero- 
fities*  It  is  efteemed  a  good  cephalic,  and  accounted  of  fervice  in 
epilepfies,  and  other  nervous  diftempers  :  and  is  reckoned  of  efficacy 
in  cutaneous  cafes,  as  the  feurvy  ;  and  ufed  in  fumigations,  when  it’s 
vapours  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  produce  fi  mi  far  effects  to 
thofe  which  are  produced  by  mercury  administered  by  fri&ion.  Care 
muft  be  taken,  however,  that  the  patient  be  not  expofed  to  breaths 
the  vapours  of  the  mercury  and  burning  fuiphur,  by  which  he  might 
be  injured. 

Cinnabar,  faaitious,  or  artificial,  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
mercury  and  fuiphur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a. kind  cf  fine 
red  glebe.  The  beft  is  ctf  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres,  like 
needles.  _  _  .  ' 

Cinnabar,  the  method  of  preparing  faaitious,  is  thus :  they  take 
fuiphur,  one  part,  melt  it  in  a  pipkin  ;  then  put  to  it,  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  from  fix  to  eight  parts  of  quickfilver,  flirring  them  together 
till  no  mercury  appears :  then  letting  them  cool,  they  grind  the 
mixture,  put  it  in  a  bolt-head,  bake  it,  and  put  it  over  a  naked  fire, 
which  they  augment  by  degrees ;  a  coloured  fume  arifes  firft  to  tbq  top 
of  the  fubliming  veffel,  which,  in  the  further  prog  refs  of  the  hear, 

becomes 
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becomes  at  length  of  a  red,  crimfon  hue.  Taking  it  off  the  fire,  the 
cinnabar  is  found  at  top. 

This  cinnabar,  called  alfo  by  the  painters  Vermillion,  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  beautiful  by  grinding  it  with  gum-water,  and  a  little 
iafFron  to  prevent  it’s  growing  back. 

There  is  likewife  a  bLue  cinnabar ,  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
fulphur  with  three  of  quickfilver,  and  one  of  fal  ammoniac :  thefe 
being  fnblimed,  produce  a  beautiful  blue  fubftance  ;  whereas  qu  ick  - 
filver  and  fulphur  alone  produce  a  red. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony,  fo  called,  becaufe  it’s  fulphur  has  been 
furnifhed  by  antimony,  is  obtained  from  the  decompolition  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  by  antimony.  Thefe  compound  fubflances  are  mixed 
together,  and  diffilled :  and  during  the  operation,  the  marine  acid 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  quits  the  mercury,  and  combines  with  the 
regulus  of  antimony,  forming  butter  <?/)  antimony  ;  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  of  the  fublimate,  difengaged  from  it’s  marine  acid,  unites  with 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  difengaged  from  it’s  regulus  :  thefe  two 
fubffances,  thus  united,  are  fublimed'in  form  of  cinnabar,  after  the 
butter  of  antimony  has  been  diffilled.  This  kind  of  cinnabar. con¬ 
tains  more  fulphur  than  the  faflitious,  and  confequently  appears  of 
a  darker  colour. 

Cinnabar  is  reckoned  the  befl  of  all  corre£lors  of  opium  ;  and 
an  excellent  preparation  of  this  kind  is  publifhed  by  a  judicious 
author. 

Cinnabar  is  by  fome  much  dreaded  as  a  medicine,  in  all  cafes  of 
inflammation,  haemorrhages,  and  the  like  diftemperatures  of  the 
body  ;  but  Stahl  reports,  from  repeated  experience,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  greateft  of  all  medicines  in  thefe  very  cafes,  nothing  more 
cfficacioufiy  quieting  the  vkdent  emotions  of  the  blood,  or  lupply- 
ing  fo  happily  the  place  of  opiates  ;  his  general  prescription  in 
haemorrhages,  head-achs,  and  other  the  like  affections,  being  nitre, 
crab’s  eyes,  and  cinnabar. 

CINNAMOLOGUS,.  in  natural  hiflory,  among  the  ancients, 
the  name  given  to  a  bird  which  built  it’s  neft  either  in  the  cinna¬ 
mon-tree,  or  upon  rocks  and  precipices,  with  the  broken  branches 
of  that  tree. 

CINNAMON,  an  agreeable  aromatic  fpice,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies;  the  whole  tulle  and  flavour  of  which  may  be  extracted 
by  digefiion  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

Cinnamon  is  allowed  to  be  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon’;  and,  as  fome  fay,  alfo  in  Java,  and  in  Ma¬ 
labar.  It  is  a  fpeciesof  the  bay  ;  for  the  characters  of  which,  fee 
Bay-Z/w. 

By  cinnamon  is  now  underftood  that  only  produced  in  Ceylon  ; 
though  we  have  lately  been  informed,  by  means  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wright  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  that  the  real  cinnamon- tree  of 
Ceylon  is  now  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  they  thrive 
luxuriantly  with  little  trouble,  and  promife  to  be  foon  an  ufeful 
addition  to  our  commerce.  This  plant,  with  other  valuable  ones, 
was  taken  in  a  French  fhip  by  Admiral  Rodney,  and  prefented  to 
the  Aflembly  of  that  ifland.  The  cinnamon  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Malabar,  is  called  Cassia  lignea. 

The  cintiamon-tree  grows  in  woods  like  other  trees.  It  never 
rifes  high  ;  it’s  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  laurel,  both  as  to  fub- 
llance  and  colour.  The  flowers,  when  they  firft  begin  to  open, 
are  red  as  fcarlet ;  and  if  rubbed  between  the  hands,  they  yield  an 
odour  more  like  that  of  cloves  than  of  cinnamon.  Seba  fays,  he 
found  them  blue,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  the  Italian  bean-flower. 
The  fruit  refembles  an  acorn  or  olive ;  and  has  neither  the  fmell 
nor  tafle  of  the  bark.  Thefe  berries  are  an  excellent  carminative, 
an  oil,  which,  as  it  cools  and  hardens,  becomes  as  firm  and  white 
as  tallow,  arid  is  called  by  the  Dutch,  cinnamon  wax.  It’s  fmell 
is  agreeable  ;  and  they  make  candles  of  it,  which  are  only  allowed 
to  be  burnt  in  the  king’s  palace.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  a 
balfamic  and  healer. 

The  leaves  of  the  cinnamon- tree  yield  a  bitterilh  aromatic  oil, 
called  oleum  malabathri,  reputed  excellent  againft  cephalalgias,  Ac. 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  cinnamon-tree  is  in  it’s  bark;  which, 
when  green,  appears  to  be  double:  it’s  exterior  furface  being 
browmlh,  and  the  inner  of  the  common  cinnamon  colour.  In  me¬ 
dicine,  it  is  ufed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  fometimes  as  an  antifcQr- 
butic.  > 

Cinnamon,  to  be  good,  mult  have  a  brifle,  agreeable  tafle,  and  a 
bright  brown  colour.  It’s  qualities  are  to  heat  and  dry;  Jo  pro¬ 
mote  the  menfes,  to  lortify  the  fpirits,  and  to  help  digeflion :  but 
it’s  chief  ufe,  in  medicine,  is  an  aftringent ;  with  which  intention  it 
js  preferibed  in  diarrhoeas,  and  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach. 

Cinnamon,  by  means  of  fire,  furnifhes,  befid^s  it’s  oil,  waters, 
extra&s,  and  falts  ;  out  ol  which  are  compounded  ryrups  dnd  pallils, 
called  okojacchara ;  together  with  an  eflence,  that  ferves  to  turn  all 
manner  of  wines,  white  and  red,  into  kypocras . 

All  the  cinnamon  confumed  in  Europe  comes  from  the  Dutch  ; 
who  have  got  the  whole  commerce  thereof  in  their  own  hands,  by 
becoming  mailers  of  the  iile  of  Ceylon,  and  deltroying  all  the  other 
cinnamon  trees  about  (he  kingdom  of  Cochin. 

CiNNAMON-ttvr/cr  is  made  by  diflilling  the  bark  (firft  infufed  for 
fome  days)  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  white  wine. 

Cinnamon,  clove,  is  alfo  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  Brafil 
and  Madagafcar  ;  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  ravendjara. 
I  he  Portugucfe  call  it  cravo  de  marenham^ 

Cinnamon,  white ,  which  fome  call  Winter’s  bark,  from  the 
perlon  s  name  who  firft  brought  it  into  England,  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree  refembling  the  olive-tree,  frequent  in  the  iflands  of  St.  Do- 
^ aloupe,  and  Madagafcar ;  called  by  the  natives Jimpli. 

rmwir  ^M,  a  name  given  by  old  writers  to  cinnamon. 

C1NNUS,  in  ancient  medicine,  a  drink  made  of  the  decoction 
of  wheat,  together  with  flaur  of  bailey,  honey,  and  wine. 
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CINQUEFOIL,  ax potentilla,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofan - 
dria  polygim'a  clafs.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  one  leaf, 
(lightly  cut  into  ten  parts.  Twenty  awl-fliaped  ftamina  are  in- 
ferted  in, the  empalement.  The  germina,  after  the  flower  is  pail, 
become  a  head  of  roundifh  feeds.  The  firft  fort  grows  upon  cold 
ftiff  land  in  England,  and  indicates  the  ilerility  of  the  foil.  The 
leaves(of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  accounted  re- 
ftringent  and  vulnerary.  T  he  roots  have  been  preferibed  with  fuQ- 
cefs  in  agues  and  all  kinds  of  fluxes. 

Cinquefoil  root,  in  the  materia  medica,  confifts  of  a  cortical  - 
and  a  ligneous  or  iticky  par.t,  but  the  cortical  only  is  u(ed.  It  is 
efteemed  drying  and  aftringent,  and  antifebrific,  but  is  little  re¬ 
garded  in  the  prefent  pra&ice. 

CINQUE-PORTS,  an  appellation  given  to  five  port  towns, 
fituated  on  the  coal!  of  Kent  and  Sulfex,  over  againft  Fiance,  and 
famous  in  Englilh  hiflory. 

The  cinque -ports  are  Haftings,  Dover,  Hi  the,  Romney,  >nd 
Sandwich  ;  they  were  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence,  on  account 
of  their  former  great  importance,  being  then  not  only  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom,  but  confiderable  for  their  maritime  ftrength :  thus 
we  are  told,  that  they  were  obliged  to  provide  eighty  fhips  at  their 
^  own  charge  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  the  king  fhould  have  occafion 
in  his  wars. 

They  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed  by  a  keeper, 
ftyled  lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports;  and  have  various  privileges 
granted  them,  as  a  particular  jurifdi&ion.  Their  privileges  alfo 
extend  to  feveral  towns  adjoining.  •  They  have  alfo  a  court  of 
chancery  to  decide  matters  of  equity  ;  but  no  original  writs  iitiie 
thence. 

CINTRE,  in, building,  the  mould  whereon  anarch  is  turned; 
popularly  called  centre ,  fometimes  al io  cradle. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewilh  antiquities,  a  mufical  inftrument. 
This  and  the  Hebrew  cinnor,  which  is  generally  tranflated  cithara , 
lyra,  or  pfalterium,  are  the  fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was 
played  on  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  Jofephus  fays,  that  the  cinyra 
of  the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was  touched  with  a  bow.  ■ 

CION,  or  Cyon,  in  gardening,  a  young  (hoot,  fprout,  or  fprig, 
put  forth  by  a  tree. 

Cion,  in  anatomy,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  uvula . 

CIONES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  idols  very  common,  being 
only  oblong  llones,  ereCted  pillar-wife  ;  whence  their  name. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  characters  or  figures; 
formed  thus,  o. 

The  word  cipher  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ")2P  Japhar,  to 
number. 

A  cipher  of  itfelf  fignifies  nothing ;  but  when  difpofed  with  other 
characters  on  the  left  thereof,  in  the  common  arithmetic,  it  ferves 
to  augment  each  of  their  value  by  ten  ;  and,  in  decimal  arithmetic, 
it  leffens  the  value  of  each  figure  to  the  right  thereof,  in  tlie  fame 
proportion. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  character,  compofed  of 
feveral  letters  interwoven  ;  which  are  ordinarily  the  initial  letters 
of  the  perfons  names,  for  whom  the  cipher  is  intended.  They  are 
frequently  ufed  on  feats,  coacho,  and  other  moveables. 

Cipher  alfo  implies  certain  fecret  characters  difguifed  and  va¬ 
ried  ;  ufed  for  the  writing  letters  that  contain  lecrets  not  to  be  un¬ 
derftood  by  any  but  tbofe  between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 
This  is  now  reduced  if  to  a  fe  pa  rate  art,  called  cryptograpbia,  poly¬ 
graphia,  and  Jleganographia;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  little  known 
to  the  ancients. 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art;  fois  the  reading  or 
unravelling  thereof,  which  is  called  deciphering. 

Cipher  with  a  Jingle  key,  is  that  wherein  the  fame  character  is 
conftantly  ufed  to  exprels  the  fame  word,  or  letter :  this  is  eafily 
deciphered  with  little  application. 

Cipher  with  a  double  key,  is  that  wherein  the  alphabet,  or  key, 
is  changed  in  each  line,  or  in  each  word  ;  and  wherein  are  inferted 
many  characters  of  no  fignificancy,  to  amufe  and  perplex,  the 
meaning. 

CIPHERING,  or  Cyphering,  is  popularly  ufed  for  the  art 
of  accompting  ;  properly  called  arithmetic. 

CITPUS,  among  antiquaries,  a  little,  low  column,  ereCted  in 
roads,  or  other  places,  with  an  infeription  thereon  ;  either  to  (hew 
the  way  to  travellers,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary,  or  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  fotn’ething  remarkable,  and  particularly  the  grave  of  a 
defunft. 

Cippus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  wooden  inftrument  with  which 
criminals  and  (laves  were  punched,  being  a  dog  or  Hocks  for  the  feet. 

CIRCADA,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bilhop  or  archbifliop 
for  vifiting  the  churches. 

CIRC/EA,  in  botafiy.  See  Enchanter's  ^IGUT-Jhade. 

CIRCENSi  AN  ludi  Circenses,  a  general  term,  under 

which  were  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece.  Mod  of 
the  Roman  leads  were  accompanied  with  Circenjtan  games  ;  and  the 
magiftrates,  and  other  officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  gratified  the 
people  with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The  grand 
games  were  held  for  five  days,  commencing  on  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  There  were  fix  kinds  of  games  exhibited,  tiie  firft  was 
wreftling,  and  fighting  with  fwords,  with  ftaves,  and  with  pikes; 
the  fecond  was  racing ;  the  third,  jaltatio,  leaping  ;  the  fourth, 
difei,  quoits,  arrows,  and  cejlus ;  all  which  were  on  foot;  the  fifth 
was  horfe-courfing  ;  the  fixtli,  courfes  with  chariots,  whether  with 
two  horfes,  or  with  four. 

CIRCEREI.LUS,  in  zoology,  the  ammodvtes,  or  fand-eel. 

CIRCIA,  in  ornithology,  a  lpecies  of  anas,  called  the  fummer- 
teal;  it  is  of  a  dufky  yellovvifli  brown,  with  biack.feet. 

■  CIRCITOR, 


CIRCLE. 


CIRCINALIS,  in  botany*  the  adiantum,  or  maiden-  t 
hair. 

CIRCITOR,  one  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  go  the  rounds. 

CikcitoR  alfo  fignifies  a  hawker  or  pedlar. 

CIRC1UM,  a  genus  ol  plants,  comprehended  by  Linnaeus  under 

the  CARDUUS. 

The  DoElrine  ^Circles  in  Geometry,  &c. 

CIRCLE,  CtR lulus*  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure,  compre-  I 
bended  under  one  (ingle  line,  which  returns  into  itl'elf ;  having  a 
point  in  the  middle,  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to  it’s  circum-  j 
ference  are  equal. 

The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  by 'multiplying  the  periphery  by  * 
the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter;  or  half  the  periphery  by  half  j 
the  diameter.  The  area  is  alfo  had  by  finding  a  fourth  proper-  j 
tional  to  f, 000,785,  and  the  fquare  of  the  diameter :  or,  to  J 
452,357,  or  to  14, 11,  and  the  fquare  of  the  diameter.  See  Di¬ 
ameter. 

Circles  and  fimilar  figures  inferibed  in  them,  are  always  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diameters  :  fo  thai  they  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  their  j 
diameters ;  and  therefore  of  their  radii.  j 

A  circle  is  equal  to  a  triangle  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  periphery,  j 
and  it’s  altitude  to  the  radius.  Circles,  therefore,  arc  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  peripheries  and  the  radii. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  it’s  periphery  ; 
fee  Diameter. 

To  circumlcribe  a  circle  about  a  given  regular  polygon:  bifedl 
two  bf  the  angles  of  the  polygon  E  and  D  (Plate  \b^,  fig.  8 ,)  by 
the  lines  E  F  and  D  F  ;  and  on  the  point  of  concourfe  F,  as  on  a 
center,  with  the  radius  £F,  delcribea  circle.  See  Circumscribe 

1NG. 

To  deficribe  ally  given  regular  polygon  in  a  circle:  divide  760 
by  the'  number  ot  Tides,  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  angle  E  F  D  ; 
Which  being  made  in  the  center,  apply  the  chord  E  D  to  the  peri¬ 
phery,  as  often  as  it  will  go  :  thus  is  the  figure  inferibed  in  the 
circle. 

Through  three  given  points,  not  in  a  right  line,  A,  B,  C ,fg.  7, 
to  deferibe  a  circle.  On  A  and  C  (trike  arches  interfe&ii.g  in  D 
and  E;  and  others.  Garni  H,  from  C  and  B;  draw  the  right  lines 
D  E  and  HG:  the  point  of  interfeftion  I,  is  the  center  of  the 
circle.  Hence,  T ft,  by  affuming  three  points  in  the  peri  >hery,  or 
the  arch  of  any  circle ,  the  center  may  be  found,  and  the  given  arch 
be  perfected. 

2dly.  It  three  points  of  any  periphery  agree,  or  coincide  with 
three  points  of  another  ;  the  whole  peripheries  agree,  and  the  circles 
are  equal. 

3cJly.  Every  triangle  may  be  inferibed  in  a  circle. 

Circle,  the  quadrature  of  the,  or  the  mariner  of  making  a  fquare, 
whofe  furface  is  perleftly  anti  geometrically  equal  to  that  of  a  circle, 
is  a  problem  that  has  employed  the  geometricians  of  all  ages.  See 
the  article  Quadrature. 

Many  maintain  it  to  be  impoftible  ;  Des  Carte-,  in  particular, 
jfififts  on  it,  that  a  right  line,  and  a  circle ,  being  of  different  natures, 
there  can  be  no  ftridt  proportion  between  them  :  and,  indeed,  we 
are  likewife  at  a  Icfs  for  the  juft  proportion  between  the  diameter 
and  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Archimedes  came  the  neareft  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle:  all 
the  reft  have  made  paralogifms.  Charles  V.  offered  a  reward  of 
100,000  crowns'  to  the  perfon  who  fliould  folve  this  celebrated 
problem  :  and  the  ftates  of  Holland  have  alfo  propofed  a  reward  for 
the  fame. 

Circles,  parallel,  or  concentric,  fuch  as  are  equally  diftant  from 
each  other  in  eve/y  point  of  their  peripheries,  or  are  defcribed  from 
the  fame  center  :  thofe  ftruck  from  different  centers  are  faid  to  be 
eccentric. 

Circles  of  the  higher  kinds,  are  curves  wherein  A  P  “  :  P  M  m  : : 
PM  :  P  B ;  or,  A  Pm  :  PMm:  :  PM"  :  P  B  n.  Plate  27,  fig.  26. 

Cor.  I.  Suppofe  A  P=.v,  P  M=y,  A  Barr  a  :  then  will  PH  —  a 
— -  x.  And  confeqnently  *n  :  ym  :  :  y:a  —  x:  Hence  we  have  an  equa- 

m  +  1  m  m  +  1 

tion  that  defines  infinite  circles,  viz .y  rrr ax  —x  ;  and 

■ _  n  m 

another -defining  infinite  other  circles;  viz.  y  rrr  a — ~f)  x 

■  Cor.  II.  If  m rrr  1,  then  will  y2  rrr  ax  —  x~  ;  and  therefore  a 
circle  of  the  firft  order  is  contained  under  this  equation  alone.  If 
»i—  2,  y3rrr  ax2  —  x3,  which  equation  defines  a  circle  of  the 
fecund  order. 

Circle,  fedlor  of  is  that  part  of  the  circle  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  two  radii  and  the  arch. 

Circle  of  curvature,  in  geometry,  a  circle ,  the  curvature  of  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  certain  curve  at  a  given  point. 

1  Circles  of  the  fpheres ,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane  fphere,  and 
Jbave  their  periphery  either  on  it’s  moveable  furface,  or  in  another 
immoveable- furt ace  :  the  firft  .  revolve  with  it’s  diurnal  motion,  as 
the  meridians,  &c.  the  latter  do  not  revolve,  as  the  equator,  eclip¬ 
tic,  &c.  '•..o. 

If  a  fphere  be  cut  irnany  manner,  the.  plane  1  of  the  feHion  will 
be  a  circle,1  whofe  center  is  in  tome  diameter  of  the  fphere.  Hencq 
thte  diameter  of  a  circle  pafiing  through  the  center,  being  equal  to 
that  of  the  circle  which  generated  the  fphere,  and  that  of  a  circle 
which  does  not- pafs  through  the  center,  being  only; equal  to Lome 
chord  of  the  generating  circle ;  the  diameter  being  the  greateft  of  all 
chords,  there  arifes  another  uivifion  of  the  circles  of  a  fphere  into 
great  and  lefs. 

CIRCLE,  great ,  of  the  fphere,  that  which,  having  it’s  center  in 
'the  Center  of  the- fphere,  divides  it  into  two  equal  hemifphercr ; 
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mmhs  c  ,1  -P'S'  honzon’  and  colures,  and  the  azi- 

,  5ee  t'le,ar,;i,Ie  Equator,  Ecliptic,  &c. 
circle,  lefjer,  0}  the  fphere,  that  which  having  it’s  center  in  fotne 

nTnTlI  I  ^  Ph!rr’  (llv,des  il  im?  tW()  unequal  parts  :  thefe  are 
ua!  y  denominated  from  the  great  circles  to  which  they  are  paral¬ 
lel,  as  parallels  of  the  equator.  3  v 

]o]C'*?LlS  °faltlludc>  ut  her  wife  called  almiicantars,  zee  circles  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common  pole  in  the  zenith,  and  ftill 
dimmilhing  as  they  approach  the  Zenith.  They  have  their  names 
rom  their  ufe  ;  which  is  to  (hew  the  altitude  of  a  ftar  above  the 
horizon* 


-  Circles  of  declination,  on  the  globe,  are,  with  feme  writers,  the 
meridians  on  which  the  declination  or  diftance  of  any  ftar  from  the 
equinoctial  is  meafured. 

Circles  of  dijjipatinn,  In  optics.  See  Dissipation. 

CikCLEs,  diurnal,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
1  on  bed  by  the  teveral  (tars  and  other  points  of  the  heavens*  in  their 
diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth;  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the 
earih  round  it’s  axis. 

Circle  equantj  in  the  old  aftronomy,  a  circle  defcribed  on  the 
ce^er  of  the  tquant,  the  principal  Ufe  of  which  is  to  find  the  vari¬ 
ation  ot  the  firft  inequality. 

Circles  of  excurfwn,  are  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  ufually 
fixed  at  ten  degrees  from  it,  that  the  excurlions  of  the  planets  to¬ 
wards  the  poles  ot  the  ecliptic  may  be  included  within  them. 

All  thefe  circles  of  the  fphere  are-  conceived  to  fall  perpendicularly 
on  the  furface  of  the  gl  >be,  and  fo  to  trace  out  circles  perfectly  fimi¬ 
lar  to  them.  Thus  the  terminal  equator  is  a  line  precifely  under 
the  equinoctial  in  the  heavens,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Circles,  horary,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines  which  thew  the 
hours  on  dials,  though  thefe,  in  many  forts  of  dials,  are  right 
lines.  ° 


Circles,  horary,  on  the  globe,  a  brazen  circle  fixed  on  every 
globe,  with  an  index  to  thew  how  many  hours,  and  confcquently 
how  many  degrees,  any  place  is  eaft  or  weft  of  another. 

Circle  of  illumination ,  is  that  imaginary  circle  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  which  is  formed  by  a  plane  pafling  through  the  center  of 
the  eaith,  fo  that  the  line  which  joins  the  centers  of  the  fun 
and  earth  may  be  perpendicular  to  it,  and  which  feparates  the  illu- 
mina'ed  hemifphere  ot  the  earth  from  the  dark. 

Circles  of  latitude,  or  fecondaries  of  the  ecliptic,  are  great  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  palling  through  the  poles 
of  it,  and  through  every  ftar  and  planet.  They  ferve  to  meafure 
the  latitude  of  the  ftars*  which  is  an  arch  of  one  of  thofe  circles  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  ftar  and  the  ecliptic. 

Ci  rcles  of  longitude ,  are  feveral  leffer  circles  parallel  to  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  ftill  diminifhing  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  it :  on  thefe 
the  longitude  of  the  ftars  is  icckoned. 

Ci  kcle  of  perpetual  apparition,  one  of  the  lefter  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator  ;  defcribed  by  any  point  of  the  fph  -re  touching  the 
northern  points  of  the  horizon,  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal 
motion. 

Circle  of  perpetual  occultation,  is  another  circle  at  a  like  diftance 
from  the  equator,  defcribed  by  the  font  hern  point  of  the  horizon  * 
and  contains  ai!  thofe  ftars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemi¬ 
fphere. 

Circles,  polar,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to  the  greateft  declination  of 
the  ecliptic. 

ClRC  les  of  pofitiofi',  are  circles  patllng  through  the  common  in- 
terfedtions  of  the  horizon  and  meridian,  and  through  anv  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  center  of  any  ftar,  or  other  point  in  the 
heavens  ;  ufed  for  finding  out  the  fituation  or  petition  of  any 
ftar. 

Circle,  in  logic,  is  that  fault  of  an  argument  that  fuppofes  the 
principle  it  (hould  prove,  and  afterwards  proves  the  principle  by  the 
thing  it  only  feemed  to  have  proved. 

It  is  alfo  called  fyllogiftic  circle,  when  the  fame  terms  are  proved 
in  orbem  by  the  fame  terms  ;  and  the  parts  of  the  fyllog  fm  alter¬ 
nately  by  each  other,  both  diredtiy  and  indirectly.  Thus  the  pa- 
pifts  undertake  to  prove  the  feriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  by  the 
infallible  teftimony  of  their  church  ;  and  the  authority  of  their  church 
by  the  feripture. 

There  is  the  material  and  formal  circle.  1  he  formal  circle,  in  two 
reciprocal  fyilogifms,  begs  the  medium,  which  is  tne  next  caufe  of 
the  greater  extreme  :  the  material  circle  conlifts  of  two  fyilogifms, 
the  former  whereof  proves  the  caufe  by  the  effedt,  and  the  latter  the 
effect  by  the  caufe. 

Circle,  cireulus *  among  fchoolmen,  is  underftood  of  vicifti- 
tudes  of  generations  arifing  one  out  of  another :  thus,  vapours  arife 
from  moift  grounds,  rain  is  .formed  of  vapours,  arid  rain  again 
rnolftens  the  ground.  It  is  a  celebrated  dogma  of  the  Scotifts,  that 
there  is  no  circle  in  caufes  of  the  fame  order  or  kind. 

.Circles  of  the  empire,  fuch  provinces  and  principalities  of 
the  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  prefent  at  diets.  Maximilian  I. 
divided  the  empire  into  fix,  and  fome  years  afterwards  into,  ten 
circles.  J  This  laft  divifion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The 
circles,  as  they  ftand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow: 
Auftria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Upper  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Weftphalia,  and  the  Lower 
Saxony. 

CIRCOLO-wcszo,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  diminution 
of  four  quavers  or  femiquavers,  which  reprelent  a  kmi-circle. pro¬ 
ceeding  by  conjoint  degrees. 

CIRCUIT,  or  Circuity,  in  law,  a  longer  courfe  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  to  recover  the  thing  filed  for,  than  is  needful. 

Thu«,  if  a  man  grant  a  rent-charge  ot  10/.  out  of  his  manor, 
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and  after  the  grantee  diirelfeth  the  grantor  of  the  fame  manor,  who 
brings  an  affile,  and  recovers  the  land,  and  2 ol.  damages;  whic ) 
be  nl  p“l  'hi  g»n.ee  bring*  bis  .aion  for  tol.  of  W,  rent.  d„= 
dur,n8  .he  -ime  of  the  dideifin,  and  wh,ch  he  mod  have  had  ,f 
no  diffeifm  had  been:  this  is  called  circuit  of  adlton  ;  becanfe, 
whereas  the  grantor  was  to  receive  20/.  damages,  and  to  pay  10  . 
rent,  he  ought  have  received  but  10/.  for  damages,  and  the  grantee 

have  kept  the  other.  ,  .  . 

Circuit,  is  alfo  the  journey,  or  progrefs  the  judges  take,  twi 
every  year,  '.hrough  the  fceeral  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to 

hold  courts  and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  fo  well  be 

had  to  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter.  .  .  M 

England  is  divided  into  fix  circuits;  viz.  the  Home  arcM?/,  Nor¬ 
folk  circuit,  Midland  circuit.  Oxford  circuit,  Welter n  circuit,  and 
Northern  circuit.  Tw  •  judges  are  appointed  to  each  circuit.  In 
Wales  there  are  two  circuits ,  North  and  South  Wales. 

There  are  three  circuits  in  Scotland,  viz.  South,  Wcfi,  and  Nortl  , 
which  the  lords  of  judiciary  go  twice  a  year,  viz.  m  May  and  Oc¬ 
tober  See  the  article  Justiciary.  •.  n  . .  F 

Circuit,  electrical,  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  define  fluid  from 
the  charged  furface  of  an  eledric  body,  to  the  oppofite  furlace  into 

vvhichthedifchargeismr.de. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is  defcribed  or 
moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  or  lurtaCe  of  a 

SlThe  circular  form  is  of  all  others  the  bed  difpofed  for  motion,  and 

the  mod  capacious.  _  .  -  ,  , 

Circular  letter,  a  letter  direded  to  feveral  perions  who  have 

the  fame  intered  in  fome  common  affair. 

Circular  lines ,  in  mat!  erratics,  fuch  drait  lines  as  are  divi¬ 
ded  from  the  divifions  made  in  the  arch  of  the  limb,  fuch  as 
fines,  tangents,  fecants,  chords,  &c.  See  the  articles  Sine  and 

Tangent.  „  „  ■ .  , 

Circular  numbers ,  called  alfo  fpherical  ones,  according  to 

fome,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the  root  themfclves. 

Thus, ’for  iudance,  5  and  6,  all  whofe  powers  end  in  5  and  6, 
as  the  fquare  of  5  is  25,  the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  See. 

Circular  failing ,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the  arch  of  a  great 

circle.  See  the  article  Sailing.  .  ,  . 

Circular  fpots  are  made  on  pieces  of  metal  by  large  electrical 
explofions.  If  the  expb  fion  of  a  battery,  iffiung  from  a  pointed 
body,  be  repeatedly  taken  on  the  plain  furface  of  a  piece  of  metal 
near  the  point,  or  be  received  from  the  furface  in  a  point,  the 
metal  will  be  marked  with  a  fpot  confiding  d  all  the  prifnatjc  co¬ 
lours  Hifpuled  in  circles,  and  formed  by  jfcales  of  the  metal  fepa- 
ratect  by  the  force  >>f  the  cxolofion. 

Circular  velocity,  a  term  in  adronomy,  fignifving  that  velo¬ 
city  of  a  planet,  or  revolving  oody,  which  is  meafured  by  the  arch 
of  a  circle:  as  fuppofe  by  AB  (Plate  7,  fig.  \o.)  deferibed  on  the 

center  of  attractioi  S  _  . 

The  circular  veloci  y  of  a  body  moving  from  B  to  C,  is,mea- 

fured  by  the  arch  B  C. 

CIRCULATION,  the  aft  of  moving  round,  or  in  a  circle; 
thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  f  the  blood,  the  circulation  of  the  fap, 

&c.  .  . 

Circulation  tf  the  blood.  See  the  article  Blood.  See  in 
Plate  68,  the  manner  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  frog’s  foot,  and  in  the  tad  of  a  fmall  fifh. 

Circulation  of  the  fah  of  vegetables,  is  a  natural  motion  of  the 
nutritious  juice  of  plants  from  the  root  to  the  extreme  parts,  and 
thence  back  again  to  the  root. 

That  there  is  a  circulation  in  the  bodies,  of  vegetables  feems  to  be 
evinced  by  the  experiments  ol  modern. naturalifts  and  gardeners,  by 
means  of  certain  vefiels  analogous  to  the  veins  and  arteries  in 
animals. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  circulation,  Malpighi,  Grew,  &c.  by 
means  of  nricrofcopes,  have  difeovered,  that  the  wood  of  plants 
confifls  of  fine  capillary  tubes,  which  run  parallel  from  the  root, 
through  the  trunk,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  arteries  ;  and  on  the 
outfide  of  thefe,  betwixt  the  wood  and  the  inner  bark,  are  other 
large  tubes  to  do  the  office  of  veins. 

Now,  the  root  having  imbibed  a  flock  of  juice  from  the  earth, 
that  juice  will  be  put  in  motion  by  the  heat ;  that  is,  it  will  be 
rarefied,  and  made  to  afeend  in  form  of  a  fleam,  or  vapour  :  meet¬ 
ing,  therefore,  with  the  open  mouths  of  tile  arterial  vefiels,  it  will 
pafs  through  the  fame  to  the  top  and  extreme  parts  of  the  tree, 
with  a  force  anfwerabb  to  the  heat  by  which  it  is  put  in  motion  : 
when  it  is  there  arrived,  meeting  with  the  cold  of  the  external 
air,  it  is  condenfed  into  a  liquor  ;  and  in  that  form  returns,  by 
it’s  own  weight,  towards  the  root  of  the  venal  vefiels  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  has  clearly  (hewn,  by  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations,  that  there  is  no  circulation  in  vegetables 
analagous  to  that  of  the  blood  in  animals.  Tne  motion  of  the  fap 
is  folely  occafioned  by  the  firong  attra&ion  of  the  capillary  fap- 
veflels,  affified  l>v  the  vibrations  refulting  from  the  warmth  of  the 
fun;  in  con  frequence  of  which  the  fap  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  tailed  trees,  and  perfpired  off  through  the  leaves.  The  afeent 
©f  the  fap  is  principally  promoted  by  the  plentiful  perfpiration  of 
the  leaves ;  and  this  power,  he  obferves,  does  not  feem  well 
adapted  to  make  the  fap  defeend  from  the  tops  of  vegetables,  by 
different  vefiels,  to  the  root.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  the  fop  has 
an  alternate,  progreffive,  and  receding  motion,  occafioned  by  the 
interchanges  of  day  and  night,  warmth  and  cold,  moifiure  and  dry- 
nefs.  That  the  fap  does  not  defeend  between  the  bark  and  wood, 
he  concludes  from  the  experiment  of  taking  off  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth  quite  round  ;  the  eonfequence 


of  which  will  be,  that  the  bleeding  of  the  tree  above  this  part  will 
much  abate;  whereas  it  ought  to  have  the  contrary  effedl  by 
intercepting  the  courfe  of  the  refluent  fap,  if  it  defeended  by  the 
bark.  But  this  experiment  confirms  the  opinion  which  he  has 
adopted,  that  the  fap  afeends  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  by 
the  vigorous  operation  of  the  perfpiring  leaves,  and  attracting  ca¬ 
pillaries.  '  •  •  ’  u  r  •  . 

Circulation^//;*  fpirits,  or  nervous  juice.  That  the  fpirits 
circulate,  is  evinced,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  authors  choofe  to 
prove  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz.  that  as  the  heart  drives  out, 
every  hour,  three  or  four  thoufand  ounces  of  blood,  whereas, 
ordinarily,  there  are  not  above  two  thoufand  in  the  whole  body; 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  the  blood,  driven  out,  to  return  to  the  heart, 
in  order  tofupply  a  fund  to  be  expelled. 

In  like  manner  it  is  lhewn,  that  there  is  formed,  each  hour,  a 
large  quantity  of  fpirits,  which  are  nothing  but  the  more  fubiil  parts 
of  this  blood  driven  out  from  the  heart ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that 
thTe  two  muft  circulate. 

Circulation,  fubterranean.  Dr.  Plott  is  one  of  the  many 
authors  who  have  argued  for  a  fubterranean  circulation  of  water, 
by  means  of  which  many  fprings  and  rivers  are  fupplied  with  that 
water,  which  they, give  again  to  the  fea.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  many  of  the  fmaller  fprings  are  fupplied  by  rains,  only  where 
the  country  and  fituation  are  favourable:  but  the  larger  rivers,  and 
the  fpring1  which  fupply  them,  muft  have  their  origin  from  fuch 
a  fubterranean  circulation,  firice  all  the  wafer  that  falls  in  a  year  in 
the  whole  ,-arth,  is  not  one  five  hundredth  part  the  quantity  of  that 
di  (charged  into  the  fea  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  as  appears  by  careful 
and  moderate  calculations. 

Circulation,  in  chemiflry,  is  an  operation  whereby  the  fame 
vapour,  railed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be  returned  and  diftilled  feveral 
times,  and  thus  reuticcd  into  it's  moft  fubtile  parts. 

Circulation  is  perf  med  by  uifipefing  the  liquor  in  a  Angle  veffel, 
flopped  at  top,  and  called  a  pelican;  or  in  a  double  veil'd,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  pieces,  luted  on  each  other  ;  the  lower  to  contain  the 
liquor,  and  it’s  vapours.  It  is  performed  either  by  the  heat  of  a 
lamp,  or  that  of  adits  or  of  fund  moderately  hot,  or  in  dung,  or 
by  the  fun.  It  ufually  demands  a  continued  heat  of  feveral 
days,  fometimes  of  feveral  weeks,,  or  even  feveral  months.  By 
circulation  the  fined:  part  of  the  fluid  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  vefl'ei, 
and  finding  no  illiie  there,  falls  back  again,  and  rejoins  the  matter 
at  bottom,  whence  it  arole. 

CIRCULATORY,  the  chemical  veffel  wherein  the  operation  of- 
chemiltry  is  performed.  See  the  articleCiRCULATioN. 

CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron  inftrument  in  form  of  a 
ring,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  and  applied  to  the  necks  of  retorts 
and  other  glafs  veffds,  till  they  grow  hot,  a  lew  drops  of  cold  wafer 
thrown  upon  them,  or  a  cold  blaft,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regu¬ 
larly  and  evenly  off- 

Another  method  of  doing  this,  is,  to  tie  a  thread  firft  dipt  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where  you  would  have  it  break; 
and  then  fetting  fire  to  the  thread,  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the 
place  w  ith  cold  water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exadlly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  epithet  given  to  a  thing  that  fur- 
round'  another  on  all  fules  ;  fuch  is  the  circumambient  air,  &c. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fet  of  illiterate 
favage  peafants,  and  uefperate  ruffians,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
the  touith  century,  adhered  to  the  Donatifts.  They  maintained 
their  caufe  by  force  of  arms,  and  filled  Africa  with  daughter  and 
rapine.  .  « 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  adt  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce;  or  a 
ceremony  in  ihe  Jewilh  and  Mahometan  religions,  wherein  they 
cut  off  the  forefkin  of  their  males,  who  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the 
other  law. 

Circumcifm  among  the  Jews,  was  a  federal  rite,  annexed  by 
God  as  a  leal  to  the  covenant,  which  he  made  with  Abraham  and 
his  pofterity,  and  was  accordingly  renewed,  and  taken  into  the 
body  of  the  Mofaical  conftitutions.  The  time  of  performing  this 
rite  was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  full  fix  days  after  the  child  was 
born  :  the  law"  of  Moles  ordained  nothing  with  refpedt  to  the  perfon 
by  whom,  the  inftrument  with  which,  or  the  manner  how,  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  ;  the  inftrument  was  generally  a 
knife  or  flone. 

The  child  is  ufually  circumcfed  at  home,  where  the  father 
or  godfather  holds  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  operator  takes  hold 
of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  cuts  it  off;  a 
third  perlon  holds  a  porringer,  with  fand  in  it^to  catch  the  blood ; 
then  the  operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and  having  fucked 
the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws  a  ftyptic  pow¬ 
der  upon  the  wound.  .  ■ 

This  ceremony  was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and 
fealling,  and  at  this  time  the  child  was  named,  in  pretence  of  the 
company.  The  Jews  invented  feveral  fuperftitious  cuftoms  on  this 
occafion,  fuch  as  placing  three  ftools,  one  for  the  circumcifion, the 
fecond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third  for  Elijah* 
who,  they  fay,  affifts  invilibly  at  the  ceremony,  &c. 

The  Jewifh  profelytes  were  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  became  circumcfed,  or  not ;  thofe  who,  fubmitted  to  the 
rite  were  looked  upon  as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep 
the  laws  of  Modes:  the  uncircumcifed  were  only  bound  to  obferve 
the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  Noachidce.  . 

The  ceremony  of  circumcijion  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews  :  He¬ 
rodotus  and  Philo  Judaeus  obferve,  that  it  obtained  alfo  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cuftom ..was 
very  ancient  among  each  people,  fo  that  there  was  no  determining 

which  of  them  horrowed  it  from  the  other.  The  fome  hjftorian  re¬ 
lates, 
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lates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  alfo  ufed  circumcifion;  whence 
he  concludes  that  they  were  originally  Egyptians. 

The  Turks  never  circumcfle  til!  the  feventh  or  eighth  year,  as 
having  no  idea  of  it’s  being  neceflary  to  falvation.  The  Perfians 
circumcfle  their  boys  at  thirteen,  and  theii  gins  from  nine  to  fifteen. 

Thole  of  Madagafcar  cut  the  flefh  ai  three  feveral  times;  and  the 
moft  zealous  ot  the  relations  prefent  catches  hold  of  the  preputium, 
and  fwallows  it. 

Circumcifion  is  pradlifed  on  females  bv  cutting  off  the  forefkin  of 
the  clitoris ,  which  hears  a  near  refemblance  and  analogy  to  the  pre¬ 
putium  of  the  male  penis.  We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive 
women  were  circumcfed ;  and  alfo  the  lutijedls  of  Prelter  John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fealt  celebrated  on  the  firft 
pf  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  circumcifion  of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  geometry,  denotes,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more 
limited  fenfe,  for  the  curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  other- 
wife  called  a  periphery;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being 
exprelled  by  the  term  perimeter. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an  arch,  and  a  right  line 
drawn  from  one  extreme  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  is  called  a  chord. 

Th c  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360 
degrees.  The  angle  at  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  double  that 
at  the  center.  See  the  article  Angle. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  it’s  radius,  fee  the 
article  Circle. 

Circumference,  in  geometry,  the  curve  line  that  inclofes  a 
circle,  or  circular  fpace  ;  called  alfo  the  periphery. 

The  word  is  formed  from  circum,  about;  and  Jero,  I  carry. 

All  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference , 
called  radii,  are  equal. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an  arch  ;  and  a  right  line 
drawn  from  one  extreme  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  a  chord. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
g6o  equal  parts,  which  are  called  degrees. 

The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii. 

And,  fince  the  circumference  of  one  circle  is  to  it’s  radius,  as  that 
of  any  other  circle  to  it’s  radius ;  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
radius  is  the  fame  in  all  circles.  See  the  article  Diameter. 

Of  the  Circumferentor. 

This  inftrument  is  ufed  in  furveying,  to  take  angles  by. 

The  circumferentor  is  very  fimple,  yet  expeditious  in  the  pradtice. 
It  conlifts  of  a  brafs  circle  and  an  index,  all  of  a  piece.  See  it’s 
figure,  in  Plate  1 31,  fig.  7. 

On  the  circle  is  a  card,  or  compafs,  divided  into  360  degrees; 
the  meridian  line  whereof  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the  breadth  ot 
the  index:  on  the  limb,  or  circumference  ot  the  circle,  is  foldered 
a  brafs  ring;  which,  with  another  fitted  with  a  glafs,  make  a  kind 
of  box  for  the  needle,  which  is  fufpended  on  a  pivot  in  the  center 
of  the  circle:  to  each  extreme  of  the  index  is  fitted  a  fight.  The 
whole  is  mounted  on  a  ftaff,  with  a  ball  and  focket,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  it’s  motion. 

To  take  an  angle  by  the  Circumferentor.  Suppofe  the  angle 
required  EKG  ( Plate  131 ,  fig.  6,)  :  place  the  inftrument,  v.  g.  at 
K,  with  the  flower-de-luce  in  the  card  towards  you  ;  then  diredt  the 
fights,  till  through  them  you  fpy  £  ;  and  obferve  what  degree  is 
pointed  at  by  the  louth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  296  :  then 
turn  the  inftrument  about,  the  flower-de-luce  ftiil  towards  you,  and 
direct  the  fights  to  G ;  noting  the  degree  at  which  the  fouth  end  of 
the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  182. 

This  done,  fubtradbng  the  leffer  number  182,  from  the  greater 
296,  the  remainder,  114,  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  angle 

EKG. 

If  the  remainder  happens  to  be  more  than  180  degrees,  it  muft 
be  again  fubtradled  from  360  degrees ;  the  laft  remainder  is  the 
quantity  of  the  angle  fought. 

To  take  the  plot  of  a  field ,  wood,  park,  id  c.  by  the  Circumferen¬ 
tor.  Suppofe  ABCDEFGK  au  incloture  to  be  fur- 

veyed  with  the  circumferentor. 

1.  Placing"  the  inftrument  at  A,  the  flower-de-luce  towards  you, 
diredt  the  fights  to  B ;  where  fuppofe  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle  to 
cut  190°;  and  the  ditch,  wall,  or  hedge,  meafured  with  the  chain, 
to  contain  10  chains,  75  links;  which  enter  down.  See  Chain. 

2.  Placing  the  inftrument  at  B,  diredt  the  fig  its,  as  before,  to  C  ; 
the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  v.  g.  will  cut  2790;  and  the  line  BC 
will  contain  6  chains,  83  links,  to  be  noted  as  before:  then  move 
the  inftrument  to  C,  turn  the  fights  to  D,  and  meaiure  C  D,  as 
before. 

In  the  fame  manner  proceed  to  D,  E,  F,  G;  H.  and,  laftly,  to 
K;  ftiil  noting  down  the  degrees  of  every  bearing,  or  angle,  and  the 
diftances  of  every  fide. 

Having  thus  gone  round  the  field,  you  will  have  a  table  in  the 
following  form: 


Stations. 

Degrees. 

Min. 

Chains. 

Links. 

A 

191 

00 

10 

75 

B 

279 

00 

6 

C 

216 

3° 

7 

82 

&c. 


From  this  table,  the  field  is  to  be  plotted,  or  protra&ed ;  for  the 
manner  whereof,  fee  Plotting,  and  Protractor. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent,  ferving  to  note,  or 
diftinguifh,  a  fy liable  of  an  intermediate  found  between  acute  and 
grave;  and  generally  fomewhat  long. 

The  Greeks  had  three  accents ;  the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumflex;  formed  thus,  In  Latin,  Englifh,  French,  &c.  the 

circumflex  is  made  thus  A. 
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The  acute  raifes  the  voice,  and  the  grave  falls,  or  lowers  it :  the 

circumflex  is  a  kind  of  undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between 
the  two.  0  ’ 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  the  wheeling  motion  of  any  body- 
round  a  center.  j  } 

CIRCUMINCESSION,  in  theology,  a  term  whereby  the  fchool- 
men  ufed  to  exprefs  the  exiftence  of  three  divine  perfons  in  one  an¬ 
other,  in  the  myfterv  of  the  Trinity. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a  paraphraftical  method  of  expreffing 
one  s  thoughts,  or  faying  that  in  many  words  which  might  have 
been  expreiied  hi  few.  ° 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of  fomethinff 
dilagreeable,  or  inconvenient,  to  be  exprefftd  in  dired  terms  -  by 
intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in  a  kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as 
to  (often,  or  break,  the  force  thereof. 

.  CIRCUMPOLAR//^,  are  thole  which,  by  reafon  of  their  vi¬ 
cinity  to  the  pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  a  funeral  feaft,  provided  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED  figure ,  in  geometry.  See  the  article  Cir¬ 
cumscribing. 

Circumscribed  hyperbola,  one  of  Sir  I faac  Newton’s  hyper¬ 
bola  of  the  fecund  order,  that  cuts  it’s  afymptotes,  and  contains  the 
parrs  cut  off  within  it’s  own  fpace. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  deferibing  a 
polygonous  figure  about  a  circle,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  it’s  fides 
are  tangents  to  the  circumference. 

The  term  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  deferibing  of  a  circle 
about  a  polygon  ;  fo  as  that  each  fide  is  a  chord.  But  in  this  cafe, 
w-e  more  ufually  fay,  the  polygon  is  inferibed,  than  the  circle  cir- 
cumfcribed. 

Any  regular  figure  ABC  DE,  (plate  168, fig.  9,)  inferibed  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  is  refolved  into  equal  and  fimilar  triangles,  by  radii  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  circumfcribing  circle  F,  to  the  feveral  angles  of  the 
figure;  and  it’s  area  is  equal  to  a  redtangled  triangle,  vvhofe  bafe  is 
equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  whole  polygon  ;  and  it’s  height  a  per¬ 
pendicular  let  fall  from  the  center  F  to  one  fide  AB. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  area  of  the  circumfcribing  polygon 
ab  ede  (fig.  8,) ;  excepting  that  the  height  is  to  be  the  radius.  - 

The  area  of  every  polygon  that  can  be  inferibed  in  a  circle  is  left, 
and  that  ot  every  polygon  that  can  be  circumfcribed,  greater,  than 
that  of  the  circle  :  in  like  manner,  the  perimeter  of  the  firft  is  left, 
and  that  of  the,,  fecond  is  greater,  than  the  circumference  of  the 
circle. 

On  this  principle  Archimedes  attempted  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  ;  which  is  nothing  elfe,  in  effedt,  but  the  meafuring  of  the 
area,  or  capacity  of  a  circle. 

The  fide  of  a  hexagon  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  circumfcribed  cir¬ 
cle.  < 

To  circumfcribe  a  circle  about  any  regular  given  polygon  ABODE 
( fig  9,);  and-  vice  verfa.  Bifedt  two  of  the  angles,  v.  g.  A  and  B; 
and  on  the  point  F,  where  the  two  lines  of  bifedtion  interfedl,  as 
on  a  center,  deferibe  a  circle  with  the  radius.  F  A. 

To  circumfcribe  a fquare  about  a  circle.  Draw  two  diameters,  A  B 
and  D  E  (fig.  5,)  interfering  each  o’.her  in  the  center  C,  at  right 
angles.  From  A  E  B  D,  with  the  interval  of  the  radius,  make  inter- 
fedtions  in  F,  G,  H,  I.  Draw  the  right  lir^s  F G,  G  H,  I H,  and 
I  F.  Then  is  F  G  FI  I  a  fquare  circumfcribed  bout  the  circle. 

To  circumfcribe  any  regular  polygon,  v.  g.  a  pemagon,  about  a  cir¬ 
cle.  Bifedt  the  chord  A  E  (fig.  8.)  by  the  perpendicular  FO,  which 
continue  till  it  cut  the  arch  in  g.  Through  A  and  E  draw  the  ra¬ 
dii  A  F  and  E  F :  and  through  g,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  A  E,  meet¬ 
ing  the  radii  continued  on  each  fide  in  a  and  e:  and  then  is  a  e  one 
fide  of  the  circumfcribed  polygon.  Produce  the  radius  F  B  to  b,  till 
F  b-=oa\  and  draw  ab:  this  is  another  fide  of  the  polygon;  and  in 
the  fame  manner  may  the  reft  of  the  fides  be  drawn. 

CIRCUMSPECTE  agatis,  in  law,  a  ftatute  preTcfibing  certain 
cafes  to  the  judges,  wherein  the  king’s  prohibition  doth  not  lie. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity  which,  though  not  effential 
to  any  adtion,  yet  doth  feme  way  £ffedl  it. 

Some  circunfances  are  reckoned  purely  phyfical,  not  connedting 
any  moral  good  or  evil  with  any  adtion  ;  fuch  as  killing  a  man  with 
the  right  or  left  hand,  &c.  others  are  accounted  properly  moral,  be¬ 
came  they  do  really  influence  our  adtions,  and  render  them  more 
good  or  evil  than  they  would  have  been  without  fuch  circumfiances. 
Divines  fay,  that  the,  converfion  of  a  finner  depends  on  a  certain  a f- 
lemblage  and  certain  management  of  external  circumfiances,  in  the 
midft  whereof  he  is  placed;  which  management  of  circumfiances  de¬ 
pends  on  the  providence  of  God,  whence  converfion  alfo  depends  on 

him.  .  . 

The  writers  of  ethics  fum  up  all  the  circumfiances  of  the  adtions 

of  men  in  this  one  verfe. 

3uis,  quid,  ubi,  quibus  auxiliis,  cur,  quomodo,  quando? 

CIRCU.MSTANTIA,  in  medicine,  comprehends  whatever  is 
noteffentially  connedled  with  the  principal  indicant; 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  in  law,  or  the  dodtrine  of  pre¬ 
emption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive  proof.  - 

CIRCUMST  ANTIBUS,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  for  fupp’ying  and 
making  up  the-  number  of  jurors,  in  cafe  any  impanelled  appear 
not,  or  appearing,  are  challenged  by  either  party,  by  adding  to  them 
fo  many  of  the  perfons  prefent,  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in 
cafe  they  are  properly  qualified. 

C1RCUMVALLATION,  or  hue  o/Circumvallation,  m 
the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  \*  itli  a  parapet,  thrown  up  quite 
round  the  befieger’s  camp,  by  way  of  fecuriiy  again!!  that  army  that 
may  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  defertion. 

This  trench  ought  to  be  at  the  diftance  of  cannon-fhot  from  the 
dace  •  it  is  ufually  twelve  feet  broad,  and  feven  deep  ;  and  at  frnall 
“  diftances 
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diftances  is  tanked  with  redoubts,  and  other  lmall  works,  or  with  ,  , 
field  f. iris,  railed  on  the  moft  proper  eminences.  It  ought  never  to  j 
be  drawn  on  the  foot  of  a  rifing  ground,  left  the  enemy,  feizing  on  J 
the  eminence,  ftiould  eredt  batteries  of  cannon  there,  and  fo  com¬ 
mand  the  line. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  archite£!ure,  denotes  the  torus  01 
the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  volute. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  great  building  of  a  round  or  oval  figure, 
eredted  by  the  ancients,  to  exhibit  Ihews  to  the  people, 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arched  at  one  end, 
encompafted  with  porticos,  and  furnilhed  with  two  rows  of  feats, 
placed  afcending  over  each  other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot- 
bank,  or  eminence,  with  obelilks,  ftatues,  and  pofts,  at  each  end. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  biga  and  quadriga. 

Thofe  that  have  meafured  the  circus  fay,  that  it  was  2187  feet 
long,  and  960  broad  ;  fo  that  it  was  the  greateft  building  in  Rome. 
Some  lay  it  would  contain  150,000  people,  others  260,000,  or 
300,000. 

Circus,  games  of  the,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  arcus,  rn 
honour  of  Conlus,  the  god  of  councils,  and  thence  alfo  called 
confuulia. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inftituted  by  Evander,  and  re-efta- 
blifhecl  by  Romulus  ;  the  pomp,  or  proceflion,  was  only  a  part  of 
the  games,  making  the  prelude  thereof,  and  confiding  of  a  iimple 
cavalcade  of  chariots. 

Circus,  in  zoology,  the  milvus  aruginofus,  or  moorThz- 
zard. 

CIRLUS Jlultus,  in  zoology,  a  bird  refembling  th e  yellow-hammer. 

CIRRI,  among  botanifts,  fine  firings  ot  threads  like  hlaments, 
by  which  feme  plants  fallen  themfelves  to  walls,  trees,  Sec.  fuch  are 
thofe  of  ivy. 

Cirri,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  foft  appendages,  trot 
unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from  the  Under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome 
fifties:  thefe  cirri,  commonly  tranflated  beards,  afford  marks  to 
diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fifti  on  which  they  are  found. 

CIRRIS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of  heron. 

CIRSOCELE,  in  medicine,  a  multitude  of  varices  in  the  tefti- 
cle's,  which  prodigiotifty  increafe  their  bulk,  and  hinder  the  due 
preparation  of  the  feed;  fo  as  fometimes  to  render  caftration  necel- 
lary.  This  diforder  is  otherwife  called  hernia  vartcofa. 

The  word  comes  from  mouog,  varix,  vein ,  and  xqAv),  hernia. 

CIRSOS,  in  medical  writers,  is  ufed  for  VARIX.!  ; 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps.  The  Romans 
divided  Gaul,  and  the  country  now  called  Lombardy,  into  Cif alpine 
and  Tranfalpine. 

CISLEU,  the  ninth  month  in  the  ecclefinftical  year,  and  the 
third  in  the  civil  or  political  year  among  the  Hebrews,  containing 
30  days  :  it  anfwers  to  part  of  our  November  and  December:  An 
annual  faft  is  obferved  by  the  Jews  to  this  day  on  the  iSth  of  this 
month,  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  monadelphia 
cltfs.  It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  America.  The 
root  of  the  firft  fort  is  much  efteemed  as  a  diuretic. 

CISSITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  ancient  name  of  the  flinty 
white-coated  atites,  or  eagle  -ft  one. 

CISSOID,  in  geometry,  an  algebraic  curve,  firft  invented  by 
Diodes  ;  whence  it  is  peculiarly  called  the  cijfoid  of  Diodes. 

The  genefisof  the  cff'oid  may  be  thus  conceived  :  to  the  diameter 
AB  (plate  79, 9,)  of  the  femicircle  A  OB*  draw  an  indefinite 
line,  at  right  angles,  B  C  :  then  draw  the  right  line  A  PR  and  make 
A  M  era:  I  H;  or  in  the  other  quadrant,  LCarr:A  N.  ■Thus  will 
the  points  M  and  L  be  in  a  curve  line,  A  M  O  L ;  which  is  the  ctf- 
Joidot  Diodes. 

Properties  of  the  CissoID.  From  the  genefis  it  follows,  1.  That 
drawing  the  right  lines  PM  and  K  I,  perpendicular  foABt-we 
(ball  have  AP:  KB::  AM:  IH.  But  A  M=  I  H  ;  tonfequent-  4 
ly,APr=KB.  And  therefore,  A  KrrrP  B ;  and  P  N 1  K. ' 

2.  After  the  fame  manner,  it  appears,  that  the  cifjbid  AMO  bi- 
feds  the  femicircle  A  O  B. 

3.  Again,  AK  :  KI  : :  K  I  :  K  B.  That  is,  A  K  :  P  N  :  :  PN 

:  AP.  And  again,  AK  :  PN  :t  A  P  :  PM;  therefore,  P  N  :  A  P 
:  :  A  P  :  P  M.  Confequently,  A  K,  PNy  A  P,  and ;P  M,  are  four 
fines  in  continual  proportion.  And  if'F,N=tf,  AP  —  x,  PM. 
~ y ;  x^-zzzvy.  And  after  the  farrie  manner  it  may  be  fhewn, 
that  A  P,  PN,  AK,  and  KL,  are  in  continual*  proportion:'  -  ,  j 

4.  In  the  cifftd,  the  cube  ot  the  abciffe^AP  is -'equal  tb  a  folid  ' 
arifing  from  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  P  M,  muhiplted  into  the 
complement  of  the  diameter  of  the  gefibra  ring  circle  P  B. 

Hence,  when  the  point  P  falls  on  B,  then  x  —  a,  and  BC 

a 3  .  y-  $  . 

confequently,  f  z=. — .  Wherefore,  o  :  1  ::  «3:  y*  ,•  that  is;  the'  ’ 

o  '  1  ->  j  .1  ■  ■  ' 

value  of  y  becomes  infinite  :  and  therefore  the  cijjbid. A  M  O  L>  tho’ 

:t  continually  approach  BC,  will  never  meet  it.  r 

5.  BC,  therefore,  is  an  afymptote  of  the  cijfoid.  •  '  ":'3 

The  ancients  made  ufe  both  of  the  conchoid  and  cijfoid  for  the' 

finding  ct  two  mean  continual  proportionals  between  tvVo  given 
right  lines.  ’■  t  ■■  •: 

for  the  quadrature,  fubnormal,  and  fub  tangent  of  the  CISSOID,  fee 
the  articles  Qua  drature,  Subtangent,  &c. 

Cissoid  angle.  See  the  article  Angle, 

CIS  V- hepatic.  See  the  article  CxsT-hepatic.  : 

CISTERCIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  religious  order  founded 
m  the  eleventh  century  by  St.  Robert,  a  benedi&ine.  They  became 
fo  powerful,  that  they  governed  almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals 
and  temporals,  Cardinal  de  V  itri,  defcribing  their  obfervances,  fays, . 


they  never  v*ore  Ikins  nor  Ihirts,  nor  ever  ate  flefh,  except  in  fick- 
nefs;  and  abftained  from  filh,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe:  1  hey  lay 
upon  flraw-beds  in  their  tunics  and  cowls  i  they  rofe  at  midnight  to 
prayers:  they  f’pent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer:  and  in 
all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  lilence.  The  habit  of  the 
Cijiercian  monks  is  a  white  robe,  in  the  nature  of  a  caftlnk,  with  a 
black  fcapulary  and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  woollen  girdle.  The 
nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and  girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterraneous  refervoir  of  rain-water;  or  a 
veffel  ferving  as  a  receptacle  for  rain  or  other  water  for  the  neceflary 
ufes  of  a  family. 

I  f  a  cifern  is  to  be  made  in  a  cellar,  to  preferve  water  for  culinary 
Ufes,  the  brick  or  ftone  fhould  be  laid  with  terras,  or  cemented  with 
a  compofition  of  flacked  fifted  lime  and  linfeed-oil,  tempered  toge¬ 
ther  with  tow  or  cotton-wool.  In  this  cafe  the  bottom  Ihotild  be 
covered  with  fund,  to  fweeten  and  preferve  it.- 

In  making. eiferns,  the  walls  ftiould  be  good,  and  built  to.advan- 
tage,  for  fear  the  water  ftiould  be  loft ;  and  the  in  fide  fhould  be  weft 
cemented,  efpecially  in  the  angles. 

CISTUS,  called  by  the  Greeks  wtlog,  a  ihrubby  herb,  with  leaves 
like  fage,  and  a  large  flower  refembling  a  rofe. 

■  CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  lour,  five,  Or  fix  baftions, 
built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that  it  may  command  it 
in  cafe  of  a  rebellion.  The  city  therefore  is  not  fortified  on  the  part 
oppolite  to  the  citadel,  though  the  citadel  is  againft  the  city.  The; 
belt  form. lor  a  citadel  is  a  pentagon,  a  fquare  being  too  weak,  and  a 
hexagon  too  big.  .  .  - 

CITADINESCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is.  fuppofed  te  reprefent 
towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c.-  '  .  •  . 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame  with fummons 
in  civil  courts.  .  . 

A  perfon  is  not  to  be  cited  out  of  the  diocefe  where  he  lives,  un- 
lefs  it  be  by  the  archbilhop  in  default  of  the  ordinary,  or  where  the 
ordinary  is  party  to  the  fui't,  and  in  cafes  of  appeal. 

Citation  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  military  and  monadic,  as 
well  as  ecclefiaftical  courts.  For, inftance,  fuch  a  heretic  was  cited 
to  Roms,  to  a  general  council,  &c.  . 

Citation  is  likewife  an  allegation,  or  quotation  of  fome  law, 
authority,  or  paftage  of  a  book. 

CITELLUS,  in  zoology,  a  fmall  animal  of  the  moufe  kind, 
which  lives  in  holes  of  the  earth.  It’s  body  is  ftiaped  like  that  of 
the  common  weafel,  very  long  and  thin,  but  has  ho  external  Cars. 
The  tail  is  alfo  very  long  and  thin.  They  are  found  in  very  cold 
climates,  and  in  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  Hungary. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrumenf,  the  preeffe 
ftrutflure  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fome  think  it  refembled  the  Greek 
delta  A  ;  and  others,  the  fttape  ol  a  half-moon.  At  firft  it  had  only 
three  firings,  but  the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to 
eight,  to  nine,  and  laftly  th  twenty-four. 

CITHAREXYLON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didyndmia  angi- 
ofpermia  clafs:  the  cup  of  which  is  divided  into  five  deep  fegmentS; 
and  the  flower  is  infundibuliform,  and  rotated;  the  fegments  being 
all  equal,  and  vdlofe  on  the  upper  fide. 

Cl  EHARU'S,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  pleuroncP.es,  which1  is 
covered  with  rough  feales.  It  is  called  in  Englifh  a  dab;  and  is 
frequent  in  the  German  arid  Mediterranean  feas. 

CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city;  vefted  with  the  free¬ 
dom  arid  liberties  of  it.1 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diftinguifhed  from  a  ftranger,  becaufe  he 
belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth  fubjed  to  the  Romans. 
Among  us,  a  citizen  is'  either  by  birth  or  eledlion,  and  funs  may  de¬ 
rive  their  right  from  their  fathers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen, 
it  was  neceflary  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in  one  of 
the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe  to  whom  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  were  granted,  were  only  honorary 
citizens.  The  Romans- prohibited  all  marriages  between  '  their 
citizens  and  freed  Haves  of  their  children.  It  was  not  lawful  to 
fcctifge  a  citizen  of  Rom^. 

citole,  a  mufical  tnftrument,  fuppofed  to  be  the  dulcimer. 

CITRAGO,  in  botany,  the  common  garden  balm. 

CITRFYE  menfa,  tables  made  of  citron-tree  wood,  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  greatly  efteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

,y  ClTRIL,  rn  ornithology,  a  bird  common  in  Italy,  and  kept  in 
cages  for  it’s  beauty  and  fine  notes. 

CITRiNELLA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  bird  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy,  very  much  refembling  our  common  linnet  in  fliape. 
It’s  head  and  back  are  green;  it’s,  rump  of  a  greenith  yellow;  and 
it’s  . neck,  with  lomewhat  of  the  hindmoft  part  of  the  head,  grey.  It 
Tings'  very  finely. 

((  CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  fprig  cryftal,  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  which  being  fet  in  rings,  is  often  miflaken  for  a 
topaz. 

CITRON-/^,  citrus,  in  botany,  an  ever-green  tree,,  with  a 
(lender  trunk,  the,  wood  of  which  is  white  and  hard,  and  jhe  bark  of 
a  pale  green  colour.  The  leaves  are  fopntewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
orangey  generally  - blunt,  buy, now  and  .  then  acuminated.  The 
flowers,  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  are  dflee  thofe  of 
the  orange,  the  petals  being  more  flelhy.  The  fruit  is  iri  ihape  and 
ai.fize  like ^  the  orange,.*  but  coloured  like ;  the,  lemon,  and  the  juice 
higher  flavoured,  and  more  of  the  perfume  in  it  than. either.,  . 

The’  citron- tree  is  propagated  and.  managed  witji  ns.in  the  fame 
.manner  as  ihe  orange-tref!; ;  but,  being  of  a  more  tender  nature,  there 
Ihould  be  a  flue  in  the  green-houfe  where  they- are  preferved,  during 
winter,  in  our  climate.  .  .  j 

Citrons  in  Jtaly  are  not  ufed  as  an  aliment,  but  as  a  fauce,  and  are 
cut  into  fmall  flices,  as  we  do  lemons,  to-g^rnilh  the  (jilhes,  an'i  to 
fqueeze  upon  the  meat;  the  acid  is  very  agreeable,  excited  a  weak 

1  appetite, 
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appetite,  and  helps  digeftion,  when  ufed  moderately.  It  is  an  ex-  J 
cellent  remedy  againit  the  fcurvy,  and  is  a  kind  of  fpecific  to  cure  I 
that  difeafe  ;  when  the  gums  of  perfons  are  ulcerated  with  this  dif- 
order,  the  juice  will  perfefta  cure. 

Gitron- juice  is  alfo  good  in  burning  and  malignant  fevers,  to 
quench  third  ,  and  to  reftrain  the  heat  and  effervefccnce  of  the  blood. 
When  the  juice  is  mixed  with  water,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  it 
makes  a  fine  cooling  drink,  grateful  to. the  palate.  The  juice  of 
citrons \s  tikewife  diuretic,  cleanfes  the  kidneys  of  fmall  gravel,  and 
.  rcftrains  vomiting  proceeding  from  bilious  humours.  From  the 
bark  and  flowers  of  this  plant  we  have  oils,  elTences,  confeftions, 
and  waters^ obtained,  of  which  conliderable  quantities  are  imported. 

CiTRON-eiw/er,  a  well-known  ftrong  water,  or  cordial,  which 
may  be  thus  made  :  take  of  fine  thin  lemon-peel  eighteen  ounces, 

1  of  orange-peel  nine  ounces,  perfeft  nutmegs  one  quarter- of  a  pound, 
alcohol  perfect,  that  is,  the  fined  and  belt  rectified  fpirit  of  w  ine, 
two  gallons  and  a  halt ;  digeft  in  bulneo  maria:  tor  one  night ;  draw 
eff  with  a  (low  fire  ;  then  add  as  much  water  as  will  juft  make  the 
mixture  milky  (which  will  be  about  fevcn  quarts  or  two  gallons), 
and  add  ajfo  about  two  pounds  of  fine  fugar-candy.  T  his  compo- 
fition  may  be  improved  by  frefh  alder  flowers  hung  in  a  cloth  in  the 
head  of  the  (till,  fprinkled  with  ambergrife  in  powder,  or  it’s  of¬ 
fence. 

CitrON-uW,  the  w'oodof  an  American  tree,  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  candle-wood,  becaufe  being  cut  into  fplinters,  it  burns  like 
a  candle.  The  tree  is  frequent  in  the  Leeward  illands,  and  grows 
to  a  confiderable  (ize.  > 

CITRUL,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants,  othcr- 
Wife  called  angUria.  See  the  article  bf'ater-WltLOX. 

CITRUM,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  wood  peculiar  for  it’s 
finenefs,  and  of  which  the  citrea  menjcra.se  fuppofed  to  have  been 
made. 

CITTERN,  the  old  Englilh  dame  of  an  inftrument  refembling 
a  lute,  and  now  called  a  guittar.  v 

CITULA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  zeus,  called  in  Englifh 
done,  or  john  done ,  and,  by  many  authors, /flAr. 

CITY,  civitas,  or  urbs,  a  large  populous  town,  capital  of  fome 
country,  province,  or  diftrift,  and  the  fee  of  a  bilhop. 

Town  and  city  are  frequently  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  ;  how¬ 
ever,  cullcm  feemsto  have  appropriated  the  term  city  to  fuch  towns 
as  are,  or  formerly  were,  the  fees  of  a  bifhop  :  hence  it  is,  that  | 
Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  &c.  are  ft  ill  called  cities,  though  they  are  no  | 
longer  the  fees  of  bifhops,  fince  the  efiablilhment  of  prefbytery  in  | 
Scotland. 

Many  caufes  concur  to  render  cities  more  unhealthy  than  other 
places  ;  as  narrow  and  dirty  ftreets,  crouded  gaols  and  hofpitals,  g 
burials  within  the  body. of  the  place,  and  the  like.  To  the  llagna- 
tidn  of  air,  and  putrid  effluvia,  occafioned  by  thefe  means,  are  :  j 
owing  a  multitude  of  malignant  disorders,  not  to  be  remedied  but  j 
by  a  purer  air  and  country  life. 

CITIES,  imperial,  are  thofe  cities  of  Germany  immediately  fub-  I 
jeft  to  the  emperor  :  thefe  make  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body,  are  ( 
governed  by  their  own  magiftrates,  have  the  privilege  of  coining  jj 
money,  and  afflfi  at  thedicrof  the  empire  :  they  are  forty-eight  in  j 
all.  See  the  article  Imperial. 

City,  civitas,  among  the  ancients,  was  ufed  in  a  fynonymous 
fenfe  with  what  we  now  call  an  imperial  city  ;  or  rather  anfwered  to 
thofe  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Sic. 
each  being  an  independent  (late,  with  territories  belonging  to  it. 

CIVES,  in  botany,  a  very  fmall  fpecies  of  onion,  which  never 
produces  any  bulbs,  and  feldom  grows  above  fix  inches  high  in  the 
blade,  whjch  is  very  fmall  and  flenjer,  and  grows  in  tufts;  and 
branches.  They  are  ufed  for  fallads  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CIVET,  a  loft  unctuous  odoriferous  fubfiarice,  about  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  honey  or  butter  ;  of  a  whitilh,  yellowiih,  or  brownifh 
colour,  and  fometimes  blackiffl,  brought  from  the  Brazils,  the 
coafl  of  Guinea,  and  theEafl  Indies:  found  in  certain  bagsfituated 
in  the-  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  the  animal.  The  bag  has  an 
aperture  externally,  by  which  the  civet  is  fhed  or  extracted. 

The  civet-cat,  ziheta,  is  a  little  animal,  in  fhape  refembling  the 
wolf  or  dog;  it’s  fnout  is  long  and  fmall;  it’s  ears  fmall  and 
rounded  ;  it’s  hair  is  like  that  of  the  badger,  but  very  foft ;  it’s 
feet  fmall,  and  legs  fhort.  S£e  Plate  71. 

Civet  has  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fo  Ifrong  as,  when  undiluted,  to 
be  difagreeable  ;  and  an  unftuous  fubacrid  fade.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  perfumes,  rarely  or  never  for  medicinal  purpofes,  though  the 
lingular  effefts  which  mufk  has  been  lately  found  to  produce  may 
ferve  asv  an  inducement  to  the  trial.  It  unites  with  oils,  botEex- 
prelftd  and  diftilled,  and  with  animal  fats :  in  watery  or  fpirituous 
liquors  it  does  not  difiblve,  but  both  rnenjlrua  may  be  (frongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it’s  odoriferous  matter,  water  by  diftillation,  and 
reftified  fpirit  by  digeftion  :  by  trituration  with  mucilages,  it  be¬ 
comes  foluble  in  Water. 

There  is  a  very  conliderable  traffic  of  civet  i rom  Baffora,  Calicut, 
and  other  places,  where  the  animal  that  produces  it  is  bred ;  though 
great  part  of  the  civet  among  us  is  furnilhed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
bring  up  a  conliderable  number  of  the  animals. 

CIVIC  crown,  corona  civica,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  any 
engagement.  It  was  alfo  granted  to  Cicero,  after  his  dffcovery  of 
Catiline’s  confpiracy. 

.  This  was  accounted  more  honourable  than  any  other  crown, 
though  compofed  of  no  better  materials  than  oaken  boughs. 

It  was.a  particular  honour  conferred  upon  any  that  merited  this 
Vrown,  that-  when  thev  came  to  any  of  the  public  fhews,  the  whole 
companv,  as  well  fenate  as  people,  fhould  ftgnify  their  refpeft,  by 
riling  up,  as  foon  as  they  faw  them  enter,  and  tiiat  they  fhould  take 
their  feats  upon  thefe  occaftons  among  the  fenators ;  being  alfo  ex- 
-No.  45".  Vqx.  I,  .. 
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cufed  from  all  troublefome  duties  and  fervices  in  their  own  perfons 
C,PvTrnf  •  -e  f^me  •mmumties  for  their  father  and  grandfather! 
_  r  \  clvlI,s >  >n  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards  the 

ftate7  OI  P;aCe.of  the  Clt*zcns>  or  fubjeefs  of  the 

I’// wa"  &c.  b  fCnfC  we  Pa-V>  C!V!‘  government,  civU law-,  civil  right, 

in  m  3  legal  fen?’  is  al(b  apPlied  t0  the  ordinary  procedure 

in  an  aft  ion,  relating  to  fome  pecuniary  matter  or  intefeit  in  which 

fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  criminal.  orintereit,  in  wluch 

Civil  death,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  perfon  from  civil  liberty  • 

Bon  tond  Thatl0n  f°  ?  perpCtUal  bani^ment,  condemn.! 

°n.  t0  dearh>  excommunication  ;  all  which  deprive  offenders  oh 
noxious  to  fuch  pimiftnnents,  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  ’ 

.  Civil-/«w,  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  ftate,  country  or 

city  :  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the  civil  law,  is  a  body  of 
compofed  out  of  the  beft  Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from 

the  law's  of  nature  and  nations,  and,  for  themoft  part,  received  and 

onferved  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for  above  to™ 
years. 


1  he  Romans  took  the  firft  grounds  of  this  law  from  the  twelve 
fables,  which  Were  abridgments  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  at  Athens 
and  of  other  celebrated  cities  of  Greece  ;  to  which  they  added  their 
own  ancient  cuftoms  of  thecity  of  Rome:  thefe  written  laws  w'ere 
fubject  to  various  interpretations,  whence  controverfies  arifing  they 

were  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  learned  ;  and  thefe  determi¬ 
nations  w'ere  w'hat  they  firft  called  jus  civile,  after  their  feveral  cafes 
were  compofed  ;  which,  left  the  people  fhould  make  them  at  p!ea- 
fure,  were  fixed  certain  andfolemn;  and  this  part  of  their  law  thev 
called  a£i  tones  juris,  cafes  at  law.  The  Romans  had  alfo  their  phi  if. 
ctla,  which  were  laws  made  by  the  commons,  without  the  authority 
of  the  fenate  ;  the  jus  honorarium,  which  was  an  edift  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  magiftrate;  the  fenatus  confultum,  an  ordinance  made  bv  the 
fble  authority  of  the  fenate  ;  and  the  principalis  conjlitutio,  which  was 
enabled  by  the  prince  or  emperor.  Thefe  laws  grew  by  degrees  to 
a  vaft:  number  of  volumes,  and  therefore  the  emperor  Jultinian 
commanded  his  chancellor  Tribonianus,  with  the  affiltance  of  fome 
other  eminent  lawyers,  to  reduce  them  to  a  perfeft  body. 

'I  he  body  of  the  civil  law  is  divided  into  three  volumes,  w'hich  are 
ftill  remaining,  viz.  the  Pandefts  or  Digefts,  the  Code,  and  the  In- 
ftitutes  :  to  thefe  were  afterwardsadded  the  Authentics  or  Conftitu- 
tions  of  Juftinian,  called  alfo  Novella,  or  Novels. 

The  civil  law  is  not  received  at  this  day  in  any  one  nation,  without 
fome  addition  or  alteration  :  for  fometimes  the  feudal  law  is  mixed 
with  it,  or  general  or  particular  cuftoms  ;  and  often  ordinances  and 
ftatutes  cut  off  great  part  of  it.  In  Turkey,  the  Jultinian  Greek 
code  is  only  ufed.  In  Italy,  the  canon  law' and  cuftoms  have  ex¬ 
cluded  a  good  part  of  it.  In  Venice,  euftom  hath  almoft  an  abfolute 
government.  In  the  Milanefe,  the  feudal, law  and  particular  cuf¬ 
toms  bear  (way.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  conftitutions  and  laws  of 
the  Lombards  are  faid  to  prevail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the 
civil  law  is  efteerned  to  be  the  municipal  law ;  but  yet  many  parts  of 
it  arc  there  grown  obfolete,  and  others  are  altered,  either  by  the  ca¬ 
non  law,  or  a  different  ufage.  In  Friezland  it  is  obferved  with  more 
ftriftnefs  ;  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxqnicum 
Lubecenfc,  or  Culmcnfe,  is  preferred  to  in  In  Denmark  and  Sweden* 
it  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at  all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is 
received,  and  that  part  is  in  fome  places  asa  cuftomarv  law  •  and  in 
thofe  provinces  neareff  to  Italy,  the  municipal  written  law.  *  In  cri¬ 
minal  cafes,  the  civil  law  is  more  regarded  in  France  ;  but  the  man¬ 
ner  of  trial  is  regulated  by  ordinances  and  edicts.  The  civil  law  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  corrected  by  the  jus  regium  and  euftom.  In 
Scotland,  the  ftatutes  of  the  Sederunt,  part  of  the  Regia  Alajeftatis, 
and  their  cuftoms,  controul  the  civil  law.  In  England,  itas  ufed  ia 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  in  the  courts  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the 
two  univerfities  ;  yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  reftrained  and  directed  by  the 
common  law. 

Civil  lijl,  money  allotted  forthe  fupportof  the  king’s  houfehold, 
and  for  defraying  certain  neceffary  charges  of  government. 

Civil  /late,  confifts  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty,  exclufive  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  military  and  maritime  orders/ 

Civil  fubjeSfion,  in  law,  is  a  fpecies  of  compulfive  obligation, 
whereby  an  inferior  isconftrained  by  a  fuperior  to  an  action  contrary 
to  what  his  own  reafon  and  confluence  would  fuggeft  •  or  to  do  what 
is  inconfifteiit  with  religion,  equity,  and  truth. 

Civil  war,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  ftate,  or  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  fame  city. 

Civil  year,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of  time,  which 
every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed  within  it’s  own  dominions  ; 
and  is  fo  called  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is 
meafured  exaftly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  belonging  to  the  civil  law.  See  the  articles  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Doctor’s-Commons. 

CIVILIZA  1  ION,  in  law,  ajudgment  which  rendersa  criminal 
proccfs  civil.  It*s  performed  by  turning  the  information  into  an 
inqueft: ;  an dvice  verfa.  «  . 

CLACK,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to  cut  off  the 
(heep’s  mark  ;  which  makes  the  weight  lefs,  and  yields  lefs  euftom 
to  the  king. 

CLADEUTER1A,  called  alfo  bijbaa,  wasafeftival  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  vines. 

CLADIUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
the  (tag,  or  deer,  when  four  years  old  ;  in  this  year,  or  at  the  end 
of  it,  it  was  alfo  called  cerajtcs. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any  thing  that  is  in 
poffcffion  of  another,  at  lealt  of  a  man’s  own. 

Claim,  continual,  a  claim  that  is  made  Irom  time  to  time,  within 
every  year  and  a  day,  to  lands,  Si c.  which  in  fome  refpeft  one  can¬ 
not  attain  without  danger. 

&  S  Claim 
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■  Claim  of  liberty,  is  a  fuit  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  to 
have  liberties  confirmed  there  by  the  attorney-general. 

CLAIR -obfcure,  CnuMiofcun,  or  CiAtkO-obfcuro,  in  painting, 
is  the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and  fhadows  ot  a 
piece,  both  with  regard  to  the  eafing  of  the  eye,  and  the  effedt  of  the 
whole  piece.  , 

Thus,  when  a  painter  gives  his  figures  a  ftrong  relievo,  loofens 
them  from  the  ground,  and  lets  them  free  from  each  other,  by  the 
management  of  lights  and  fhadows-,  he  is  faid  to  underftand  the 
claro-obfcuro,  which  makes  one  of  the  great  divifions  or  branches 
of  painting,  the  whole  of  a  picture  being  refolvable  into  light  and 
fhadow. 

Dodrine  oj  the  Clap.o-obscuro. 

This,  will  come  tinder  the  following  rules.  Light  may  be  either, 
confidered  with  regard  to  itfelf,  or  to  it’s  effedts  ;  the  place  wherein 
it  is  diffufed,  or  it’s  ufe. 

I.  Light  is  either  natural,  or  artificial,  i;  Natural  either  comes 
immediately  from  the  fun,  which  is  brifk,  and  it’s  colour  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  the  day ;  or  it  is  that  of  a  clear  air,  through 
which  the  light  is  fpread,  and  whofe  colour  is  a  little  bluifh  ;  or  a 
cloudy  air,  which  is  darker,  yet  reprefents  the  obje&s  in  their  ge¬ 
nuine  colours,  with  more  eafe  to  the  eye.  2.  Artificial  light  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fire  or  flame,  and  tinges  the  objedl  with  it’s  own  colour  ; 
but  the  light  it  projects  is  very  narrow  and  confined. 

II.  The  effedls  of  light  are  either  principal,  as  when  the  rays  fall 
perpendicularly  on  tfie  top  of  a  body,  without  any  interruption,  or 
glancing,  as  when  it  Hides  along  bodies  ;  or  fecondary,  which  is  for 
things  at  a  diftance. 

III.  For  the  place,  it  is  either  the  open  campaign,  which  makes 
objedts  appear  with  greater  fofrnefs  ;  or  it  is  in  an  iijclofed  place, 
where  the  brightnefs  is  more  vivid)  it’s  determination  more  hafty, 
and  it’s  extremes  more  abrupt. 

IV.  For  the  ufe  or  application,  the  light  of  the  fun  is  always  ftip- 
pofed  to  be  without,  and  over  againff  the  pidture,  that  it  may  heighten 
the  foremoft  figures,  the  luminaries  themfelves  never  appearing,  in 
regard  the  light  colours  cannot  exprefs  them.  The  chief  light,  to 
meet  on  the  chief  group,  and  as  much  as  poffible,  on  the  chief  figure 
‘of  the  fubjedb  The  light  to  be  purfued  over  the  great  parts,  with¬ 
out  being  eroded  or  interrupted  with  little  fhadows.  The  full  force 
of  the  principal  light  to  be  only  in  one  part  of  the  piece,  taking  care 
never  to  make  two  contrary  lights.  Not  to  he  fcrupuloufly  confined 
to  one  univerfal  light,  but  to  fuppofe  other  acceifory  ones,  as  the  open¬ 
ing  of  clouds,  See.  to  loofen  fome  things,  and  produce  other  agree¬ 
able  effedls.  Laftly,  the  light  to  be. different,  according  to  the  quality 
of  things  whence  it  proceeds,  and  the  nature  of  the  fubjects  which  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

As  for  fhadows,  they  are  diftinguiftted,  1.  Into  thofe  formed  on 
the  bodies  themfelves  by  their  proper  relievos.  2.  Thofe  made  by 
adjacent  bodies;  thofe  that  make  the  parts  of  any  whole,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  effects,-  according  to  the  difference  of  places. 

For  the  firft,,fince  the  different  effedls  of  light  only  appear  by  fha¬ 
dows,  their  degrees  mu  ft  be  well  managed.  The  place  which  admits 
no  light,  and  where  the  colours  are  loft,  muft  be  darker  than  any 
part  that  has  relievo,  and  difpofed  in  the  front. 

Deepenings,  which  admit  not  of  any  light,  or  reflex  of  light,  muft  j 
never  meet  on  the  relievo  ot  any  member  of  any  great  elevated  parr, 
but  in  the  cavities,  or  joints  of  bodies,  the  folds  of  draperies,  &c.  and 
to  find  occafton  for  introducing  great  fhadows,  to  ferve  for  the  repofe 
of  , the  light,,  and  the  loofening  of  things,  inftead  of  many  fhadows, 
which  have  a  pitiful  effedt. 

For  the  fecund,  the  fhadows  made  by  bodies  are  either  in  plain 
and  fmooth  places,  or  on  the  earth,  wherein  they  are  deeper  than  the 
bodies  that  occafion  them,  as  receiving  Iels  reflex  light,  yet  ftill  di- 
minith  as  they  depart  farther  from  their  caufe,  or  on  the  neighbouring 
bodies,  where  they  are  to  follow  the  form  of  the  fame  bodies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  it’s  magnitude,  and  it’s  pofition  in  refpedl  of  the  light. 

For  the  third,  in  fhadows  that  have  parts,  the  painter  muft  obferve 
to  take  for  a  light  in  a  fhadowed  place,  the  teint  or  luftre  of  the  light 
part ;  and  on  the  contrary,  for  the  fhadow  in  the  lightened  part,  the 
teint  or  luftre  in  the  fhadow. 

For  the  fourth,  the  effedls  of  fhadows  are  different,  as  the  place  is 
either  wide  or  fpacious ;  as  in  thofe  coming  immediately  from  the 
fun,  which  are  very  fenfible,  and  their  extremes  pretty  abrupt ;  from 
the  ferene  air,  which  are  fainter  and  more  fweet ;  from  the  dark  air,  | 
which  appear  more  diffufed,  and  are  almoft  imperceptible  •;  and  from 
an  artificial  light,  which  makes  the  fhadows  deep,  and  their  edges 
•abrupt. 

Glair-Obscure,  or  Chiaro-Scuro, 

Is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  adefign  confiding  only  of  two  colours,  mod 
•ufually  black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow  ;  or  it  is  a 
tjefign  wafhed  only  with  one  colour,  the  fhadows  being  of  a  dufky 
brown  colour,  and  the  lights  heightened  up  with  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  two  prints  of  two  colours,  taken  off  at 
twice,  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  in 
■prints. 

CLAKIS,.  in  ornithology,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  for  the  wild  goofe,  called  bn  made, 

CLAM  LA  admittenda  in  itinere  per  attornatum,  is  a  writ  by  which 
the  juftices  in  eyre  are  commanded  to  admit  a  perfon’s  claim  by  at¬ 
torney,  when  he  is  employed  in  the  king’s  fervice,  and  cannot  per- 
fonally  appear. 

CLAMOR,  in  the  French  laws,  imports  the  complaint  of  a  per¬ 
son  imploring  juftice  againft  the  opprefiion  of  another. 

Clamor,  in  niedicine,  is  a  foiicitous  exaltation  of  the  voice:  it 
fometimes  alfo  implies  a  fort  of  remedy,  and  preferibed  as  fuch,  in 
order  to  TOnk:  perlons  out  of  a  lypothymy,  or  fyncope.  . 

CLAMib,  in  gunnery.  Seeahe  article  CAP-fquares. 
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Clamps,  in  fhip-building,  are  thick  planks  in  a  fli ip’s  fide,  uftj  . 
to  fuftain  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

ClamLs,  in  a  fhip,  are  alfo  pieces  mf  timber  applied  to  a  mart  or 
yard,',  to  ftrengthen  it,  and  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting. 

Clamp  alfo  denotes  a  little  piece  of  wood,  in  form  of  a  wheel  • 
ufed  inftead  of  a  pully  in  a  mortice. 

Clamp  is  likewife  a  pile  of  bricks  built  up  for  burning. 

CLAMV-na/h,  are  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fallen  on  damps  in  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  of  fltijis. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  &c.  When  a  piece  of  board  is  fitted 
with  the  grain,  to  the  end  of  another  piece  of  board,  crofs  the  Grain  • 
the  firft  board  is  faid  to  be  damped.  Thus  the  ends  of  large  olcTtables 
were  commdnly  damped,  to  preferve  them  from  warping. 

CLAMPONNIER,  or  Claponnier,  an  the  manege,  a  long- 
jointed  horfe  .;  that  is,  one  whofe  patterns  are  long,  (lender,  and  over- 
pliant.  -  * 

CLANCULARII,  a  left  of  Anahapiifts,  who  taught  that  it  was 
not  neceftary  to  make  an  open  prufeftion  of  the  faith. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  fecredy,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the  proper  folemnities. 
Marriages  are  faid  to  b tdandeJUne,  when  performed  without  the 
publication  of  banns,  the  confent  of  parents,  Sec.  Such  are,  by  an  * 
acl  patted  in  1 754,  declared  null  and  void. 

CL  ANGELA,  in  ornithology.  See  the  article  Duck. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  ftage,  or  ftate,  of  the  venereal'difeafe, 
called  alfo  a  gonorrhoea. 

A  dap  appears ’fometimes  fooner,  and  other  times  later,  though  Ge¬ 
nerally  in  about  three  or  four  days  after  'the  infection  is  received  •' 
and  di (covers  itfelf  by  the  running,  Sec.  of  the  penis,  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  glans,  or  nut  of  the  yard. 

If  the  perfon  be  affedted  with  a  phimofs ,  or  paraphimofs ;  if  the  ' 
running  be  of  a  thin  confidence,  a  yellow  or  green  colour,  and  in  ■ 
great  quantity,  and  the  tefticles  i welled  ;  it  is  ufually  termed  a  gonor¬ 
rhoea  viruknta;  and  the  dap  fuppofed  to  be  in  it’s  fecond  ftage.* 

The  cure  of  a  dap  confitts  in  proper  evacuations,  as  calomel  pur¬ 
gatives,  refrigerant  emullions,  powders,  Sec.  tnrbith  emetics,  and- 
laftly,  proper  terebinths,  &c.  to  which  fome  add,  decodlions  of  the 
lignum  vitas.  As  to  externals,  they  are  generally  comprehended  upder 

(the  form  of  fomentations,  cataplafms,  liniments,  and  lotions. 

Cl  ap -board,  a  board  cut,  in  order  to  make  Calks  of  veflels. 

Clap -net,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for  catching  larks  with  the  look¬ 
ing  glafs,  by  the  method  called  DARiNc/or  doring  ;.  which  fee. 
You  entice  the  birds  with  calls,  and  when  they  are  within  your  dif¬ 
tance,  you  ptdl  a  cord,  and  your  net  flies  up,  and  claps  over  them. 

CLAR,  oi-Claer,  in  metallurgy,  bone  alhes  perfedlly  calcined, 
and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely  for  the  covering  the  infides  of 
COPPELS. 

CLARAMONT,  powder,  the  name  of  a  medicinal  powder,  very 
famous  in  Venice,  and  fome  other  places,  for  it’s  virtues  in  (topping 
hemorrhages  of  alt  kinds,  and  in  the  care  of  malignant  fevers.  \  ft 
CLARE,  nuns  of  St-  were  founded  at  Aflifij  in  Italy,  about  the 
year  1212.  Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  wore 
habits  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  of  the  Francifcan  friars:  and 
hence  were  called  Minorefles;  and  their  houfe,  without  Aldgate,  the 
Minories,  where  they  were  fettled  when  firft  brought  over  imp  Eng- 
I  land,  about  the  year  I  29-5. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms;  thus  called  from 
|  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged.  Lionel,  third  foil 
of  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county 
j  of  Thomond,  was  hereupon  created  duke  of  Clarence  ;  which  duke- 
!  dom  afterwards  efeheating  to  Edward  IV.  he  made  this  earl  a  king 
at  arms.  His  office  is  to  rnarfhai,  and  difpofe  of,  the  funerals  of  aft  * 
the  lower  nobility  ;  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen  on 
the  South  fide  of  Trent :  -  whence  he  is  alfo  called  Surroy,  or  Southroy, 
in  contradiftir.clion  to  Norrov. 

CLARENDON,  conjlitutions  of,  in  antiquity,  a  charter  or  code  of 
laws  eftabliflied  bv  the  parliament  at  Clarendon  in  Wiltfliire,  A.  D. 
1164;  fix  teen  articles  oi  which  related  particularly  to  eccleiiafiica! 
matters,  and  were  deligned  by  king  Henry  II-.  to  check  the  power  of 
the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and  to  limit  the  total  exemption  which,  they 
claimed  from  the  fecular  jurifdidtion.  They  were  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  Becket :  and  ten  of  them  were  condemned  by  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  and  fix  tolerated.  1 

CLARET,  or  Clairet,  pale  red,  a  name  which  the  French  give 
to  fuch  of  their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  hGh  colour.  Sec 
Wine. 

CLARIAS,  or  Clarias  I\  Hot  tea,  a  fifli  of  the  flluruskind,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Nile:  it  has  an  inlipid  tafte,  and  is  eaten  only  by  the 
poorer  fort.  The  tail  is  broad  and  forked. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Manichord,  the  name  of  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument  in  form  of  a  fpii.ner.  It  has  49  or  50  Hops,  and  70  firings, 
which  hear  on  five  bridges,  the  firft  whereof  is  the  higheft,  the  mil 
diminifhing  in  proportion  :  fome  of  the  firings  are  in  unifon,  their 
number  being  greater  than  that  of  the  flops.  It  is  particularly  in 
life  among  the  nuns,  who  being  unwilling  to  difturb  the  filence  of 
the  dormitory,  cover  the  firings  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  the  fweeter. 

CLARIFICATION,  in  medicine,  is  the  freeing  of  -any  fluid 
from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence.  This  operation  is  of 
three  kinds  :  iff,  Decantation,  which  can  only  take  place  where  a 
difference  is  in  the  fpecific  gravities  of  what  con  ft  mites  the  mixture; 
whence  that  which  is  the  heavieft  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter 
part  is  feparated  from  it  by  decantation  or  pouring  off:  when  fluids 
are  to  be  feparated  from  oils,  a  tritorium ,  or  fepararory  glafs,  is  ufed. 

2dly,  Defpumation  ;  this  is  performed  by  adding  the  whites  of  eggs, 
or  other  fuch  vifeid  matter,  to  the  fluid  to  be  clarified-,  and,  after  a. 
perfedt  commixture,  making  them  coagulate  by  means  of  heat,  s- 
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a  fid  thus  carrying  to  the  furface  all  the  heterogeneous  matter  ;  the  im¬ 
purities  are  then,  with  the  concreted  vifcid  matter,  feparated  with  a 
fpoon.  This  is  alfo  called  clarification.  3dly,  Filtration,  percola¬ 
tion,  or  colature ;  it  is  performed  by  pafllng,  without  preflure,  the 
fluid  to  be  purified  through  ftrainers  of  linen,  flannel,  or  paper,  which 
retaining  the  feculence,  permits  only  the  clearer  fluid  to  pafs  through. 

.When  flannel  is  ufed,  it  is  commonly  formed  into  a  cone,  called 
Hippocrates’s  fleeve,  and  it’s  bafe,  is  hung  on  three  props,  with  the 
cone  downwards ;  it  is  then  filled  with  the  liquor,  w-hich  gradually 
drops  from  the  apex ;  it  is  generally  ufed  when  the  matter  mull  be 
4  palled  through  whillf  hot. 

When  paper  is  ufed  for  filtering  through,  it  muft  be  fupported  by 
fitting  it  to  a  funnel,  or  by  laying  it  on  a  linen  (trainer,  in  a  fieve,  or 
other  fiich  like  convenience.  Whei>  paper  is  fitted  to  a  funnel, 
draws  ihould  be  placed  here  and  there  betwixt  them. 

Diftillation  and  fublimation  are  praftifed  in  the  cafe  of  fpirits  and 
fait?,  with  a  view  to  depuration,  and  the  operation  is  called  in  thefe 

cafes  redlific;ation. 

CLARIGATION,  clarigatio,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
which  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  performed  in 
this  manner:  the  chief  of  the  heralds  went  to  the  territory  of  the 
enemy,  where,  after  fome  folemn  prefatory  harangue,  he,  with  a  loud 
voice,  intimated,  that  he  declared  war  againft  them,  for  certain  rea- 
fons  fpecified,  fuch  as  an  injury  done  to  the  Roman  allies,  or  the 
like. 

Clarigation  was  alfo  ufed  for  apprehending  a  man,  and  hold¬ 
ing  him  to  bail,  called  by  the  Greeks  avfyohv^a.  See  Andro¬ 
lepsy. 

'  Clarigation,  in  the  law  of  nations,  denotes  a  loud,  clear  call, 
or  fummons,  made  to  an  enemy,  to  demand  fatisfaftion  for  fome  in¬ 
jury  received  ;  in  defedl  whereof  recourfe  will  be  had  to  reprifals. 

CLARINO,  a  trumpet:  hence,  a  cluoi  clarini  fignifies,  that  a 
piece  of  mufic  is  to  be  played. by  two  trumpets. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tifbe  is  narrower,  and  it’s 
tone  acuter  and  fhriller  than  that  of  .the  common  trumpet.  It  is  faid 
that  the  clarion ,  now  ufed  among,  the  Moors  and  Portuguefe,  ferved 
anciently  for  a  treble  to  feverai  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and 
bafs.  ,  ' 

Clarion,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing,  as  reprefented,  plate  6,  fig.  36. 
He  bears  a  ruby,  three  clarions  topaz,  being  the  arms  of  the  earl  of 
Bath,  by  the  name  of  Granville y  Guillim  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe 
’  clarions  are  a  kind  of  old  fafhioned  trumpets ;  but  others  fay,  that 
they  rather  refemble  the  rudder  of  a  fhip ;  others,  a  reft  for  a  lance. 

CLAR1SS1MI,  among  the  Romans,  a  title  of  honour  belonging 
to  the  third  rank  under  the  emperors. 

CLARK-!^,  in  ornithology,  a  kind  of  wild  goofe,  found  in  Zet¬ 
land. 

CLARY,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  fclarea  of  Tourne- 
fort,  comprehended  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fpecies  of  falvia,  or  fage. 
The  flower  has  A  tubulous  empalement,  which  widens  at  the  top, 
and  has  five  acute  points  at  the  brim.  The  germen  becomes  four 
roundifh  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  and  when  fit  to  remove, 
may  be  planted  in  an  open  fpot  in  rows,  two  feet  afunder.  There 
arp  fixteen  fpecies,  natives  of  different  places. 

Clary  is  accounted  to  be  of  a  warming  and  drying  nature.  Infufed 
in  wine,  it  comforts  a  cold,  windy  ftomach  ;  it  is  particularly  pre¬ 
fer!  bed  to  (Lengthen  the  kidneys,  to  relieve  a  fluor  alius,  and  invigo¬ 
rate  a  cold  relaxed  womb. 

Clary -water  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  c/arv-flowers,  and  cin¬ 
namon,  with  a  little  ambergris  dilfolved  in  it.  It  helps  digeftion, 
and  is  cardiac.  Some  make  it  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  ftraw- 
beriips,  and  goofeberries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper,  and  coriander  - 
feeds;  infufed,  fugared,  and  (trained. 

■'  Clary,  wild,  the  fame  with  the  honninum  of  Tournefort,  like- 
'wife  accounted  by  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of  fage.  The  empalement  of 
the  flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf,  having  two- lips;  the  upper  end¬ 
in'*' in  three  acute  points,  the  under  in  two.  There  are  five  fpecies; 
one  of  which  is  fometimes  called  oculus  ChriJU;  which  fee.  1'he 
dried  herb,  given  in  infulion  or  deeo'Slion,  is  good  in  the  fluor  albus, 
but  ihould  be  given  with  other  medicines.  It  is  alfo  commended  in 
colics,  flatulencies,  and  hyfteric complaints;  alfo  as  an  antifpafmodic, 
in  epilepfies. 

CLASMIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  conftitutes  a  diftinft  genus  of 
gypfums  by  itfelf,  being  more  foft,  dull,  and  opake,  than  other  kinds: 
it  neither  gives  fire  with  fteel,  nor  ferments  with  aqua  fortis\  but  cal¬ 
cines  readily  in  the  fire,  and  affords  a  very  valuable  platter  of  I  ans. 

CLASPLRS,  in  botany,  are  tendril?,  threads,  or  ligaments,  of  a 
middle  nature  between  thofe  of  a  root  and  trunk ;  whereby  lit  mbs, 
and  other  leder  plants,  take  hold  of  trees,  or  other  things  near  them, 
for  their  fupport,  &c. 

The  wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  very  confpicuous,  in,  this  provision 
for  fome  fpecies  of  plants,,  which  need  it;  as  ivy,  vines,  bryony,  &c. 
See  the  article  Cirri. 

CLASS,  clafts,  an  appellation  given  to  the  molt  general  fubdivi- 
fions  of  any  thing:  thus  animal  is  fubdivided  into  the  claffes  qua¬ 
drupeds,  birds,  fifties,  &c.  which  are  again  lubdivided  into  feriefes  or 
orders ;  and  thefe  laft  into  genera. 

Class  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  term, 
for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame  tning.  . 

The  drftributing  boys  into  claffes,  contributes  not  only  to  raife  an 
emulation  among  them,  but  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  mailer; 
who,  by  this  means,  can  tsach  double  the  number  it  would  otherwise 
be  poflible  for  him  to  do. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet  chiefly  applied  to-  authors 
read  in  the  daffies  at  fchools,  and  who  are  in  great  authority  there. 

This  term  feems  to  owe  it’s  origin  to  Tullius  Servius,  who,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  an  eftimate  of  every  perfon’s  eftr.te,  divided  the  Roman 
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people  into  fix  bands,  which  he  called  claffes.  The  effete  of  the  firft 
c  a  s  was  not. to  be  under  two  hundred  pound.#,  and  thefe  by  way  of 

Zn,ThWefn  ‘W™  h««*.hor»  of  the  firft  rank 

thlK  AriS  ,ia‘  ed  Chtfr'  31  the  rdt  bemS  fai(l  t0  be  i>fra  claffem  • 
1;  LA  r:  6  IS  a,^.fuh°r  ,n  philofophy ;  Aquinas,  in  fchooi  di- 

vtnuy,  Cicero  ahd  Virgil  in  the  humanities, &c. 

Classical  learning  may  be,, nderftood  to  fignify  fuch  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  bell  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  as  not  only  enables  the 
reader  to  fee  and  admire  the  beauty  of  their  feverai  compoliuons,  but 
to  imitate  their  manner  of  writing,  to  tranferibe  their  fpirit-  and  elo- 
querice,  and  make  their  rinftion  and  their  fentiment  his  own. 

I  he  principal Iclafiic  Greek  authors  are,  Homer,  Hcfiod,  Plato, 
Demoftnenes,  ^Efchines,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Ifocrates,  Epidetus,* 
-Lucian,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Longinus,  Theocritus,  Anacreon  Pin- 
dar  Ariftophanes,  &c.  The  chief  Latin  writers  are,  Cicero,  Livy* 
Carfar,  Salhift,  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Plautus,  Juvenal,  Ovid, 
riinv,  Valerius  Paterculus,  Tacitus,  &c. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  iron  or  wood,  ufed  in  fecurine 
doors  and  windows.  & 


CLATHRUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  roundifh  mufhrooms;  the 
fubltance  of  which  is  reticulated,  or  full  of  holes,  fomewhat  like  the 
me  flies  of  a  net,  with  continuous  ramifications. 

Clathrus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  turbo,  in  the  order  of 
tejtacea ,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  worms. 

CLA  T  1  E,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  irregular  lines, 
nonreducible  to  thofe  commonly  ufed. 

CLAVARIUM,  an  allowance  which  the  Roman  foldiers  anciently 
had  for  furnifhing  nails  to  fecure  their  (hoes  with. 

CL  AV  AT  A  veflimenta,  habits  adorned  with  purple  clavi. 

CL  AUDENS  palpebras,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  otherwife  called 
orbicularis. 


CLAVELLATI  cineres,  the  fame  with  PQr -a fbes;  which  fee. 

.  CLAVES  inful ee,  a  term  ufed  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  where  all  am¬ 
biguous  and  weighty  cafes  are  referred  to  twelve  perfons,  whom  they 
call  claves  infulce,  i.  e.  the  keys  of  the  ijland. 

CLAVICUL/E,  collar-bones,  in  anatomy,  ’two  fmall  bones,  fituate 
at  the  bafts  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  breaft.  See  plate  147,  fa.  •? 
No..  3,  3. 

1  hey  are  about  half  a  foot  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  and  a 
little  bent  at  each  end,  and  that  different  ways,  fomewhat  like  the 
letter  S;  and  are  thus  called,  as  being  the  keys,  claves  of  the  thorax. 

1  heir  inner  fubftance  is  fpongy,  whence  they  are  brittle,  eafily 
broken,  and  eafilv  coalefcing  again.  They  are  joined  to  the  acromium 
of  thcfcapula  perfynchondrojin;  and  on  the  fore-part,  per  arthrodiam , 
to  a  finus  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the Jlcrnum. 

1  heir  ufe  is,  to  fix  the  fcapula  with  th e/lernum  and  the  arms,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  flipping  too  forward  upon  the  thorax. 

I  he  two  clavicles  are  fituated  tranfvCrfely  arid  a  little  obliquely, 
©ppofite  to  each  other,  about  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  between  thc  fcapula  and  th cjiernum. 

Clavicle,  f raft u re  of  the.  As  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  know 
when  the  clavicle  is  fradffured,  fo  it  is  not  very  hard  to  reduce  it,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  fracture  is  tranfverfe;  the  operation  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner:  An  affiflant  is  to  pull  the  arms  of  the 
patient  gradually  backwards,  by  which  means  the  clavicles  will  be 
properly  extended.  In  the  mean  time  the  furgeon  is  to  replace  the 
bone,  and  while  the  affiftant  holds  it  in  that  pofition,  he  is  to  apply 
a  narrow  and  thick  comprefs,  To  as  to  fill  up  the  cavities  above  and 
below  the  clavicle.  Upon  this  he  is  to  lay  two  more  narrow  com- 
prefles  made  in  the  form  of  an  X  :  and  over  all  thefe  apply  a  piece 
of  paftebourd,  accommodated  to  the  fhoulder  and  neck,  and  firft  fteep- 
ed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oxycrate.  Then  he  mull  place  a  ball  under 
the* arm,  or  bind  it  with  a  thick  roller,  to  prevent  the  humerus  from 
fubfiding;  and  laftly,  the  whole  is  to  be  bound  up,  and  the  arm  fuf- 
pended  in  a  fling.  ' 

Clavicles,  luxated.  They  may  be  diflocated  either  from  the 
top  of  th e  fiernum,  or  proceffus  acromion  of  the  fcapula,  by  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  violence,  as  a  fall,  blow,  the  lifting  fome  great  weight,  or  the 
like.  This  accident,  however,  feldotn  happens,  by  reafon  of  their 
ftrong  ligaments.  For  the  cure,  the  furgeon  will  find  the  principal 
bufinefs  to  confift  in  a  proper  extenfion  and  reduction  of  what  has 
been  placed,  to  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  fradures  of 
the  fame  bones:  but  all  poflible  care  mufl:  be  taken  to  perform  the 
bandage  with  accuracy,  becaufe  it  is  the  chief  remedy;  and  fuch  as 
are  negligent  in  this  point,  feldotn  perform  a  cure  without  leaving  ’ 
fome  ftiffnels  or  weaknefs  afterwards. 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrument  with 
thirty  firings,  in  a  perpendicular  fituation. 

CLAVIS,  properly  fignifies  a  key;  and  is  figuratively  ufed  in 
Englilh,  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome  obfeure  paffages  in  any 
book  or  writing. 

CLAUSE,  in  grammar,  a  member  of  a  period,  or  fentence. 

Clause  alfo  denotes  an  article,  or  particular  ftipulation,  in  a  con¬ 
tract,  or  charge,  or  condition  in  a  teftament,  &c.  We  fay,  a  dero¬ 
gatory  claufe,  a  penal  claufe,  faving  claufe,  cochcillary  claufe,  See. 

Clause -rolls,  in  the  Tower,  contain  all  fuch  matters  as  were 
committed  to  clofe  writ. 

Clausum  fregit,  an  action  oftrefpafs;  thus  called,  becaufe  the 
writ  demands  the  perfon  fummoned  to  anfwer  to  quare  claufum.  fregit, 
of  the  plaintiff,  why  he  committed  fuch  a  trelpafsr 

CLAVUM  veneris,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  water-lily,  or  nymphaa. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament,  being  a  band  or  fillet  of 
purples,  upon  the  robes  of  the  Roman  fenators  and  knights/  which 
was  more  or  lefs  *broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon: 
Pence  the  diftindion  of  tunica  angujiiclavia  and  laticlavia. 

Clavus  annalis,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  illiterate  were  the 
Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  ftate,  that  the  driVing  or  fixing  a 
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nail  was  the  only  method  they  had  of  keeping  a  regilter  of  time;  for 
which  reafon  it  was  called  citrous  awaits.  • 

Clavus  in  medicine  and  furgery,  is  ufed  in  feveral  Significations. 

1  Clavus  hyjlericus  is  a  ffiooting  pain  in  the  head,  between  the  peri¬ 
cranium  and  cranium,  winch  affects  fuch  as  have  me  green-ficknefs. 

2  Clavus  ocular  urn,  according  to  Cdfns,  is  a  callous  tubercle  oil  the 

white  of  the  eye,  taking  it’s  denomination  from  n  s  figure.  3-.  Ufus 
imports  indurated  tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  Ciavus likewiie  implies 
a  chirurgical  inftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Afnatus  Luhtanus, 
deftgued  to  be  introduced  into  an  exuicerated  palate,  for  the  better 
articulation. of  the  voice.  ... 

ClaVus  is  alfo ufed,  in  medicine,  for  a  callus  formed  on  the  toes, 

popularly. called  acorn.  .  .  ,  „  ,  • 

The  cure  is  by  ftrlt  foftening  them,  as  with  emplaft.  dc  rams  cum 
mercuriis ,  or  with  gal  bun.  crocat.  with/*/  ammoniac ;  and  then  pulling 
them  up.  1 A  piece  of  raw  beef,  applied  in  a  manner  of  a  plalter,  am 
frequently  fhifted ,  is  often  found  to  diilipate  them  in  a  itt  e  tinru. 
After  the  callus  is  cut  away,  bind  a  clean  linen  rag  on  the  toe;  or 

apply  diachylon  f implex  to  the  next.  .  .  c 

Clavus  byjlericus,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  peculiar  fpecies  ot 
head-ach,  more  frequently  attacking  women  than  men,  and  with 
them  ufually  owing  it’s  origin  to  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menftrual  di  - 
charges.  In  feme  cafes,  the  pain  is  lefs  violent,  and  only  attends 
people  during  the  three  or  four  firft  days  of  the  menftrual  difeharge. 
Tn  others',  the  pain  is  more  violent,  and  almoft  continual ;  and  when 
to  the  common  caufes  of  it  there  is  added  a  venereal  taint  which  is 
no  uncommon  cafe,  it  becomes  then  the  mod  terrible,  of  all  pains  in 

10  The  firft  care  in  this  refpeft  is  to  keejJ  the  bowels  lax,  for  they 
are  almoft  always  naturally  coftive  in  this  difeafe:  emollient  clyf- 
ters  are  the  molt  proper  means  of  doing  this  ;  and  where  purges  are 
required  befide,  they  mud  always  be  of  the  molt  gentle  and  leaft  vel- 
licating  kind.  After  thefe,  the  violent  emotions  ot  the  blood  are  to 
be  quieted  by  powders  of  nitre,  antimony,  diaphoretic,  crabs  eyes, 
and  cinnabar;  and  if  there  be  a  fpiflitude  in  it,  the  neutral  and  diu¬ 
retic  falls  are  to  be  given,  in  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  every  day.  Tar¬ 
tarian  vitriolatum  alone,  given  in  this  manner,  frequently  has  a  very 
oreat  effi6L  If  it  be  found  neceffary,  befides  this,  a  gentle  opiate  may 
be  fome'imes  given,  fuch  as  a  fmall  dofe  of  the  ftorax  pill,  and  exter- 
nally,  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor  is  not  a  little  ferviceable.  By  way 
of  prevention,  it  is  extremely  proper  to  bleed  at  fprmg  and  autumn 
every  year,  and  above  all  things,  to  keep  regular  in  regard  to  the  men¬ 
ftrual  difeharges.  Gentle  purges  are  to  be  given  at  times,  and  necel- 
fary  exercife  above  all  things  to  be  advifed;  and  trus  Ihould  always 
be  the  more  infifted- upon,  the  more  averfe  the  patients  are  to  it,  and 
the  more  they  lov'e  to  indulge  in  a  fedentaiy  couife. 

CLAWS,  among  zoologifts,  denote  the  fharp  pointed  nails,  with 
which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  turniflicd. 

Claws  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  clofe  or  fmall  meafure  of  land. 
CLAWING,  or  Clawing-^  in  fea-language,  Signifies  the  ad 
of  beating  or  turning  to  windward  from  Jt  lee-iliore,  lo  as  to  eicape 

the  danger  of  fhip wreck.  .  „ 

CLAY,  argiila,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  earths,  the  characters 
cf  which  are:  they  are  firmly  coherent,  weighty,  and  com  pa  61 ;  ftiff, 
vifeid,  and  dtnftile  to  a  great  degree,  xvhi!e  moift;  lmooth  to  the 
touch,  not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily  diffufible 
in  water;  and  when  mixed,  not  readily  fubliding  from  it. 

Of  this  genus,  authors  enumerate  a  great  many  fpecies,  fornc 
white,  fome  brown,  grey,  blue,  yellow,  green,  red,  black,  &c.  Dr. 
Lifter  has  given  a  table  of  twenty-two  different  clays  found  in  the  fe- 
vera!  counties  of  England. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  clay  for  making  potters  ware,  it  is  a  confiderable 
improver  of  light  and  landy  grounds,  which,  unlefs  it  be  clayed,  will 
produce  nothing  but  rye,  with  whatever  other  compofts  they  be  ma¬ 
nured  ;  but  once  clayed,  they  will  produce  oats,  barley,  peas,  &c.  In 
Yorkfhire,  they  lay  an  hundred  load  upon  an  acre  ot  ground,  which 
will  keep  the  foil  in  heart  upwards  of  forty  years  ;  indeed  the  firft 
year,  after  being  clayed,  it  bears  rank,  ill-coloured,  and  broad-grained 
barley  ;  but  afterwards  a  plump  found  corn,  like  wheait.  See  the 
articles  Soil  and  Earth. 

CLAYES,  in  fortification,  are  wattles  made  with  flakes,  inter¬ 
woven  with  ofters,  &c.  to  cover  lodgments.  See  Hurdles. 

CLAYTON  1  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  ovato-oblong,  ere6t, 
large  petals ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  unilocular  capfule,  containing 
feveral  roundifh  feeds. 

CLEAR,  in  building,  a  term  ufed  by  workmen  to  fignify  the  in- 
fide  work  of  a  houfe,  &c. 

Clsl A&-walk,  a  term  among  cock-fightcrs,  to  denote  the  place  the 
fighting  cock  is  in,  and  no  other. 

CLEAVERS,  or  Clivers,  in  botany,  goofe-grafs,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whofe  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  and  is  bell-falhioned,  very 
wide,  open  at  the  mouth,  and  divided  into  feveral  fegments.  It  bears 
an  umbilicated  feed.  The  leaves  are  rough  and  hairy,  and  Hand  in 
rundles  round  the  ftalk.  This  plant  has  been  recommended  as  a  re¬ 
medy  in  the  king’s  evil..  Dr.  Palmer,  however,  aflures  us,  that  it 
is  of  excellent  ufe  in  a  gonorrhoea Jimplex . 

CLKCHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged  with  another 
-crols  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the  field.  See  plate  6, 
fig.  27  •  What  denominates  it  eleebe ,  is  it’s  fpreading  from  the  center 
towards  the  extremities,  which  are  very  wide,  and  end  in  an  angle 
in  the  middle.  , 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  the  upper  ftratum  of  fuller’s  earth. 
CLEDONISM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  divination,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  fame  with  ornithomancy,  and  by  others  to  be  a  peculiar 
kind  by  itfelf,  drawn  from  words  occafionally  uttered. 

CLEF ,  or  Cliff,  in  mufic,  a  mark  fet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  of  along,  which  fhews  the  tone  or  key  in  which  the  piece  is  to 
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begin ;  or  it  is  a  letter  marked  on  any  line,  which  explains  the  reft. 

It  is  called  clef,  or  key,  becaufe  hereby  we  know  the  names  of  all  the 
other  lines,  and  confequently  the  quantity  of  every  degree  or  interval; 
but  becaufe  every  note  in  the  odfave  is  alfo  called  a  key,  this  letter 
marked  is,  for  diftinct ion- fake,  denominated  the  Signed  clef;  and  by 
this  key  is  meant  the  principal  note  of  a  fong,  in  which  the  melody 
clofes. 

There  are  three  figned  clefs,  c,f,g;  the  elf  of  the  higheft  part  in 
a  fong,  called  treble,  or  air,  is  g  on  the  fecond,  fometimes  on  the  firft, 
and  fometimes  on  the  third  line,  counting  upwards.  The  clef  of  the 
bafs,  or  lower  part,  is  f,  generally  upon  the  fourth  line  upwards,  and 
often  in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fifth.  For  all  the  other  mean  parts, 
the  clef  is  c,  fometimes  on  one,  and  fometimes  on  another  line  ;  in¬ 
deed,  fome  that  are  really  mean  parts,  are  frequently  fet  with  the  elf 
g.  See  the  articles  Treble,  Tenor,  Bass. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  ordinary  fignaturcs  of  the 
clefs  bear  little  refetnblance  to  thofe  letters:  for  their  figures,  fee  the 
article  Character  in  mufic. 

The  clefs  are  always  taken  fifths  to  one -another,  that  is,  the  clff 
is  the  loweft,  c  a  fifth  above  it,  and  g  a  filth  above  c. 

When  the  clef  is  changed,  it  is  with  defign  to  make  the  fyftem  com¬ 
prehend  as  many  of  the  notes  of  the  fong  as  poffible,  and  fo  to  have 
the  fewer  above  and  below  it.  If  then  there  be  many  lines  above  the 
clef,  and  few  below  it,  this  purpofe  is  anfvvered  by  placing  the  clef  in 
the  firft  or  fecond  line;  if  there  be  many  notes  below  the  clef,  it  is 
placed  higher  in  the  fyftem.  In  effetft,  according  to  the  relation  of'the 
other  notes  to  the  clefts  ote,  the  particular  fyftem  is:  taken  differently  in 
the  fcale,  the  clef  Vine  making  one  in  all  the  varieties.  See  Scale. 

But  ftill,  in  whatever  lipe  of  the  particular  fyftem  the  clef  is  found* 
it  muft  be  underftood  to  belong  to  the  fame  in  the  general  fyftem,  and 
to  be  the  fame  individual  note  or  found  in  the  fcale.  By  this  conftant 
relation  of  clef,  we  learn  how  to  compare  feveral  particular  fyftems  of 
the  feveral  parts,  and  know  how  they  communicate  in  the  fcale, 
which  lines  are  unifons,  which  are  not;  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  each  part  has  certain  bounds,  within  which  another  muft  never 
come.  Some  notes  of  the  treble  may  come  lower  than  fome  of  the 
mean  parts,  or  even  of  the  bafs.  To  put  together,  therefore,  into 
one  fyftem,  all  the  parts  of  a  compofition  written  feparately,  the  notes 
of  each  part  muft  be  placed  at  the  fame  diftance  above  and  below  the 
proper  elf  as  they  ftand  in  the  feparate  fyftem  ;  and  becaufe  all  the 
notes  that  are  confonant  muft  ftand  perpendicularly  over  each  other, 
that  the  notes  belonging  to  each  may  be  diftin&ly  known,  they  may 
be  made  with  fuch  differences  as  {hall  not  confound  or  alter  their  fig- 
nification  as  to  time,  but  only  fhew  that  they  belong  to  this  or  that 
part.  Thus  we  fhall  fee  how  the  parts  pafs  through  one  another,  and 
which  in  every  note  is  higheft,  loweft,  or  unifon.. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  forthe  performance  of  one  Angle  piece, 
the  clefs  only  ferve  for  explaining  the  intervals  in  the  lines  and 
fpaces ;  fo  that  tlte  firft  note  may  be'  taken  high  or  low,  _as  we 
pleafe;  for  as  the  proper  ufe  of  the  fcale  is  not  to  limit  the  ablblute 
degree  of  tunes,  fo  the  proper  ufe  of  the  figned  clef  is  not  to  limit 
the  pitch  at  which  the  firft  note  of  any  piece  is  to  be  taken,  but  . 
to  terminate  the  tune  of  the  firft  with  relation  to  the  firft,  and  con- 
fidering  all  the  parts  together,  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
feveral  notes,  by  the  relation  of  their  clefs  in  the  fcale.  And  in  ef- 
fe£t,  in  performing  any  fingle  part,  the  clef  may  be  taken  in  any 
o6tave,  provided  we  do  not  go  too  high  or  low  for  finding  the  reft  of 
the  notes  of  a  fong.  But"  in  a  concert  of  feveral  parts,  all  tha 
clefs  muft  be  taken  not  only  in  the  relation,,  but  alfo  in  the  places' 
of  the  fyftem  above-mentioned,  that  every  part  may  be  comprehended 
in  it.  . 

Mr.  Malcolm  afferts,  that  the  fignature  of  the  clefs  is  according  tp  1 
the  marking  .the  fyftems  by  the  flats  and  (harps.  See  the  articles 
Flat,  Sharp,  &c. 

CLEFTS,  or  Cracks,  in  the  heels  of  horfes,  are  occafioned 
by  hard  labour,  unwholefome  food,  want  of  exercife,  and  wafhing 
them  when  hot.  They  are  cured  by  cutting  off  the  hair,  and 
anointing  them  with  oil  of  hempfeed  or  linfeed,  and  keeping  them 
clean. 

CLEIDION,  in  antiquity,  the  fame  with  clavicula.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Clavicul-e. 

CLE1DOMASTOIDEUS,  in  anatemy,  a  mufcle,  called  by 
others  mastoida-us  ;  which  fee.  . 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  vine,  a  twig  of  which  was 
the  enfign  of  a  centurion’s  office. 

CLEMENTINA,  a  fpurious  work  attributed  to  Clement. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Auguftins,  who  apply 
it  to  a  perfon,  who,  after  having  been  nine  years  a  fuperior,  ccafes  to 
be  fo,  and  becomes  a  private  monk,  in  conlequence  of  a  bull  of  pope 
Clement. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  the  conftitutioils  of  pope  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Vienne. 

CLEOME,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fea  holly, 
or  eringo. 

Cleome,  [inapi/hum  of  Tournefort,  is  a  genus  of  the  teiradynamia 
filiquofa  clafs.  The  flower  c-onfifts  of  four  patent  petals  inclining  up¬ 
wards  ;  the  fruit  is  a  cylindrical- pod,  with  two  valves  and  two  cells,  • 
containing  feveral  roundifh  feeds. 

CLEPSYDRA,  a  kind  of  water-clock,  or  an  hour-glafs  ferving. 
to  meafure  time  by  thp  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

The  word  comes  from  ychtflu,  condo,  and  vhuq,  aqua,  water.  ~ 

There  have  likewife  been  elepfydree  mads  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meafured  the  courfe  of  the  fun.. 
Tycho  Brahe,  in  modern  days,  made  ufe  of  it  to  meafure  the  motion 
of  the  ftars,  &c.  and  Pudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  aft 
his  maritime  obfervations. 

Clepsydra,  esnji tuition  of  a.  To  divide  any  cylindric  vcffel 
into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion  of  time;  the  time  wherein 
c  the 
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the  whole,  and  that  wherein  any  part  is  to  be  evacuated,  being 
given. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  cylindric  veflel,  whofe  charge  of  water  flows 
out  in  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be  divided  into  parts  to 
be  evacuated  each  hour.  1.  As  the  part  of  time  1  is  to  the 
•whole  time  12,  fo  is  the  fame  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional, 
144.  2.  Divide  the  altitude  of  the  veflel  into  144  equal  parts: 
here,  the  upper  divifion  will  fall  to  the  laft  hour;  the  three  next 
above  to  the  laft  part  but  one;  the  five  next  to  the  tenth  hour,&c. 
JLaftly*  tbe  twenty-three  laft  to  the  firft  hour. 

For,  fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural  num¬ 
bers,  l,  2»  3,  4,  5,  an<*  altitudes,  if  the  numeration  be 
in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth  hour,  increafe  in  the  feries 
of  the  unequal  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  See.  tfie  altitudes  com¬ 
puted  from  the  twelfth  hour,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times 
U  4>  9*  I^*  a5>  Therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time 
144,  comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veflel  to  be 
evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  1  and  12,  is  the  fquare  of 
12  ;  and  confequently  it  is  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which 
the  altitude  is  to  be  divided,  to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  feries 
of  the  unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours. 
Since,  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veflel,  other  lefs  veflels  equal 
thereto  may  be  fubftituted  ;  the  altitude  of  the  veflel  emptied  in  a 
given  fpace  of  time  being  given,  the  altitude  of  another  veflel  to  be 
emptied  in  a  given  time  may  be  found  ;  viz.  by  making  the  alti¬ 
tudes  as  the  fquares  of  the  times. 

Hence  we  fee  the  method  of  conftrufting  the  clepfydra  ufed  by 
the  ancients. 

Mr.  Charles  Hamilton  has  deferibed  a  curious  clepfydra  of  a  new 
conftru&ion.  An  open-canal  ec,  (fee  Plate  15,  fig.  8,)  fupplied 
with  a  conftant  and  equal  ftream  by  the  fyphon  Q,  has  at  each  end 
ftft  open  pipes  of  exadtly  equal  bores,  which  deliver  the  water 
that  runs  along  the  canal  e,  alternately  into  the  veflels  g  I, 
g  2,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  raife  the  water  from  the  mouth 
of  the  tantalus  t  exa&ly  in  an  hour.  The  canal  e  e  is  equally 
poifed  by  the  two  pipes  /  r,  /  2,  upon  a  center  r;  the  ends 
of  the  canal  e  are  raifed  alternately,  as  the  cups  z  z  are  de- 
'freffed,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  lines  running  over  the 
pullies  /,  1.  The  cups  z  z,  are  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  balance  m,  m, 
which  moves  up  and  down  upon  it’s  center  v.  n  1,  n  2,  are  the 
edges  of  two  wheels  or  pullies,  moving  different  ways  alternately, 
and  fitted  to  the  cylinder  0  by  oblique  teeth  both  in  the  cavity  of 
the  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which,  when  the  wheel  n  moves 
one  way,  that  is,  in  the  diredtion  of  the  minute  hand,  meet  the 
teeth  of  the  cylinder  and  carry  the  cylinder  with  it ;  and  when  n 
moves  the  contrary  way,  flip  overthofe  of  the  cylinder,  the  teeth 
not  meeting,  but  receding  from  each  other.  One  or  other  of 
thefe  wheels  ««  continually  moves  a  in  the  fame  diredfion,  with 
an  equable  and  uninterrupted  motion.  A  fine  chain  goes  twice 
round  each  wheel,  having  at  one  end  a  weight  .v,  always  out 
of  water,  which  equiponderates  with  y  at  the  other  end,  when 
kept  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veflel  g,  which  y 
muft  always  be ;  the  two  cups  zz,  one  it  each  end  of  the  balance, 
keep  it  in  ’equilibrio,  till  one  of  them  is  forced  down  by  the  weight 
and  impulfe  of  the  water,  which  it  receives  from  the  tantalus  tti: 
each  of  thefe  cups  z  z,  has  likewife  a  tantalus  of  it’s  own  b  h, 
which  empties  it  after  the  water  has  done  running  from  g,  and 
leaves  the  two  cups  again  in  equilibrio  :  q  is  a  drain  to  carry,  off 
the  water.  The  dial-plate,  & c.  needs  no  defeription.  The  motion 
of  the  clepfydra  is  effeded  thus:  as  the  end  of  the  canal  ee,  fixed  to 
the  pipe / 1,  is,  in  the  figure,  the  lowed,  all  the  water  fupplied  by 
the  fyphon  runs  through  the  pipe  / 1,  into  the  veflel  g  1,  till  it  runs 
over  the  top  of  the  tantalus  /;  when  it  immediately  runs  out  at  i 
into  the  cup  z,  at  the  end  of  the  balance  m,  and  forces  it  down  ; 
the  balance  moving  on  it’s  center  v.  When  one  lide  of  m  is 
brought  down,  the  firing  which  connects  it  to  fi,  running  over 
the  pulley  /,  raifes  the  end  of  / 1  of  the  canal  e,  which  turns  upon 
It’s  center  r,  higher  than  f2\  confequently,  all  the  water  which 
runs  through  the  fyphon  d  paffes  through  / 2  into  g  2,  till  the 
fame  operation  is  performed  in  that  veflel,  and  fo  on  alternately. 
As  the  height  the  water  riles  in  g  in  an  hour,  viz.  from  s  to  /,  is 
tqual  to  the  circumference  of  n,  the  float  y  riling  through  that 
height  along  with  the  water,  lets  the  weight  x  a£t  upon  the  pulley 
a,  which  carries  with  it  the  cylinder  0 ;  and  this,  making  a  revo¬ 
lution,  caufes  the  index  k  to  deferibe  an  hour  on  the  dial-plate. 
This  revolution  is  performed  by  the  pulley  «  1  ;  the  next  is  per¬ 
formed  by  n  2,  whilft  n  1  goes  back,  as  the  water  gi.  runs  out 
through  the  tantalus  ;  for  y  muft  follow  the  water,  as  it  s  weight 
increafes  out  of  it.  The  axis  0  always  keeps  moving  the  fame 
Wav  ;  the  index  p  deferibes  the  minutes  ;  each  tantalus  muft  be 
wider  than  the  fyphon,  that  the  veflels  gg  may  be  emptied  as  low 
as  s,  before  the  water  returns  to  them. 

Clepsydra  likewife  denotes  an  hour-glafs  of  fand. 

Clepsydra  alfo  fignifies  a  perforated  chemical  veflel,  and  an 
inftrument  mentioned  by  Paracelfus,  contrived  to  convey  fuftumi- 
gations  to  the  uterus. 

CLERGY,  clerus,  KJwif©-,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body 
of  ccclefiaftics  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  contradiflindlion  to  the 

'W?he  diftindion  of  Chriftians  into  clergy  and  laity  was  derived 
from  the  Jewilh  church,  and  adopted  into  the  Chriltian  by  the 
apoftles  themfclves :  whenever  any  number  of  converts  were  made, 
as  foon  as  they  were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation 
or  church,  a  bifhop  or  prelbyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  ordained  to 
minifter  to  them.  Of  the  bilhops,  priefls,  and  deacons,  the  clergy 
priginailv  confided  ;  but  in  the  third  century,  many  inferior  orders 
were  appointed,  as  fublervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  lub- 
deacons,  acoluthilfs,  readers,  &C. 
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rJ VriVI^es  an<?  'mmunRies  which  the  clergy  of  the  primitive 
nriftian  church  enjoyed,  deferve  our  notice.  In  the  firft  place, 
when  they  travelled  upon  neceflary  occafions,  they  were  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  by  their  brethren  of  the  clergy ,  in  all  places,  out  of  the 
public  revenues  of  the  church.  When  any  bifhop  or  prelbyter 
came  to  a  foreign  church,  they  were  to  be  complimented  with  the 
honorary  privilege  of  performing  divine  offices,  and  confecrating 
the  eucharift  in  the  church.  The  great  care  the  clergy  had  of  the 
characters  and  reputations  of  thole  of  their  order,  appears  from 
hence,  that  in  all  accufations,  efpecially  againft  bifhops,  they  re¬ 
quired  the  teftimony  of  two  or  three  witneffes  of  good  character  i 
nor  was  any  heretic  admitted  as  an  evidence  againft  a  clergyman. 
With  regard  to  the  refpeft  paid  to  the  clergy  by  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  it  confided  chiefly  in  exempting  them  from  fome  kind  of 
obligations  to  which  others  were  liable,  and  granting  them  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  which  others  did  not  enjoy. 

.By  the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  no  clergyman  was  allowed  to  relinquifti 
his  ftation  without  juft  grounds  and  leave  :  but  in  fome  cafes  relig¬ 
ht'00  was  allowed  of,  as  in  old  age,  ficknefs,  or  other  infirmities. 

1  he  laws  were  no  lefs  fevere  againft  all  wandering  clergymen ,  or 
luch  as  having  deferred  their  own  church,  would  fix  in  no  other. 
There  were  laws  which  obliged  the  clergy  to  conftant  attendance 
upon  their  duty  :  others  inhibited  pluralities,  or  the  officiating  in 
two  parochial  churches,  or  following  any  fecular  employments. 
Another  fort  of  laws  refpefted  the  outward  behaviour  of  the 
clergy :  fuch  inhibited  them  from  correfponding  or  converting  too 
freely  with  Jews  and  Gentile  philofophers  :  and  there  were  canons, 
which  reflrained  them  from  eating  and  drinking  in  taverns,  or 
being  prefent  at  the  public  theatres.  It  was  alfoenadted,  that  no 
bifhops,  prefbyters,  or  deacons,  fhould  vifit  widows  and  virgins 
alone,  but  in  the  company  of  fome  other  of  the  clergy ,  or  fome 
grave  Chriftians.  As  to  the  falhion  of  their  apparel,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  for  feveral  ages,  there  were  any  diftindf ions  obferved 
therein  between  them  and  the  laity. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  diftinguifhed  info  regular 
and  fecular :  the  regular  clergy  confifts  of  thofe  monks  or  religious, 
who  have  taken  upon  them  holy  orders  of  the  priefthood,  in  their 
refpedfive  monafteries.  The  fecular  clergy  are  thofe  which  are 
not  of  any  religious  order,  and  have  the  care  and  diredtion  of 
parifhes.  The  proteftant  clergy  are  all  feculars. 

Clergy,  benefit  of,  privilegium  clerlcale,  is  an  ancient  privilege, 
whereby  one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  to 
purge  himfelf  of  felony  :  this  purgation  was  to  be  by  his  own  oath, 
affirming  his  innocency,  and  the  oath  of  twelve  purgators,  as  to 
their  belief  of  it,  before  a  jury  of  twelve  clerks:  if  the  clerk 
failed  in  his  purgation,  he  was  deprived  of  his  chara&er,  whereby 
he  became  a  mere  lay-man  ;  or  he  was  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  a 
pardon  was  obtained  ;  but  if  he  purged  himfelf,  he  was  let  at  liberty. 

This  was  formerly  admitted,  even  in  cafes  of  murder  ;  but  the 
ancient  courfe  of  the  law  is  much  altered  upon  this  head.  By  the 
ftatutes  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  vii.  clerks  are  no  more  committed  to  their 
ordinary  to  be  purged  ;  but  every  man,  to  whom  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  granted,  though  not  in  orders,  is  put  to  read  at  the  bar, 
after  he  is  found  guilty  and  convidted  of  fuch  felony,  and  fo  burnt 
on  the  hand,  and  fet  free  for  the  firft  time,  if  the  ordinary  or  de¬ 
puty  (landing  by  do  fay,  legit  ut  clericus,  otherwife  he  (hall  fuffer 
death. 

CLERIC  I  non  eligantur  in  officio ,  clergymen  not  eligible  into  of¬ 
fices.  See  Quod  C/erici. 

Clerico  udmittendo,  a  writ  granted  to  a  perfon  who  has  reco¬ 
vered  his  right  of  prefentation  in  the  common  pleas,  by  which  the. 
bilhop  is  ordained  to  admit  his  clerk. 

Clerico  capto  per  Jlatutum  mercatorum ,  a  writ  for  the  delivery 
of  a  clerk  out  of  prifon,  who  is  in  cuftody  on  the  breach  of  a  11a- 
tute-merchant. 

Clerico  convlElo  commiffo  gaola  in  defect u  ordinarii  deliberando,  is 
a  writ  for  the  delivery  of  a  clerk  to  his  ordinary,  that  was  formerly 
convidied  of  felony  ;  by  reafon  his  ordinary  did  not  challenge  him 
according  to  the  privilege  of  clerks. 

Clerico  intra  facros  ordines  conflituto  non  eligendo  in  ofificium,  is  a 
writ  to  releafe  one  in  holy  orders  from  an  office  impofed  on  him. 

CLERK,  Clericus,  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a  learned 
man,  or  man  of  letters,  whence  the  term  became  appropriated  to 
churchmen,  who  were  from  thence  called  clerks,  or  clergymen,  the 
nobility  and  gentry  being  ufually  bred  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms, 
and  none  left  but  the  ecclefiaftics  to  cultivate  the  fciences  ;  hence 
a  very  learned  man  was  called  a  good  clerk ,  and  vice  verfa.  A  learned 
woman,  in  the  old  French,  is  alfo  called  clargeffe. 

Cleek,  in  general,  is  ufed  for  all  thofe  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftafe, 
who  are  in  holy  orders  of  any  degree  or  kind  ;  from  the  deacon  to 
the  prelate. 

Clerk.,  acephalous,  in  the  fixth  century,  was  a  name  given  to 
thofe  clerks  who  feparated  from  their  bifhop,  and  chofe  not  to  live 
any  longer  in  the  communion  with  him  ;  in  contradiftindfion  to 

Clerks,  canonic,  who  continue  to  live  with  the  bifhop,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  canons. 

Clerk,  in  the  way  of  trade  and  bufinefs,  is  one  who  exerctfes 
any  fundtion  with  the  pen.  ........ 

Clerk  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  feveral  officers  of  this  kind  in  the 
royal  palace,  the  courts  of  juftice,  revenue,  army,  navy,  &c<  The 
principal  of  thefe  ate  as  follow  :  , 

Clerk  of  the  atls,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  appointed  for  recording 
all  orders,  contracts,  bills,  warrants,  &c.  tranfadled  by  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  ar.d  commiflioners  of  the  navy. 

Clerk  of  the  affidavits,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  an  officer  who 
files  all  affidavits  made  ufe  of  in  court. 

Clerk  of  the  efjizt ,  the  perfon  who  writes  all  things  judicially 
don'-  by  the  jufticcs  of  affile  in  their  circuits. 
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Clerk  of  the  bails,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of  king’s 
bfcnch,  who  files  the  bail  pieces  taken  in  that  court,  where  he  al¬ 
ways  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  ‘clofet,  is  a  divine,  otherwife  called  Confeffor  to 
hts  majefty  ;  whofe  officd  is  to  attend  at  the  king’s  right  hand  during 
divine  fervice,  to  refolve  all  doubts  concerning  fpiritual  matters,  to 
wait  on  the  king  in  his  private  oratory.'&c. 

Clerk  of  the  crown ,  or  hroivn-office,  an  officer  in  the  king’s 
bench,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  read,  frame,  and  record  all  indict¬ 
ments  againft  traitors,  felons,  and  other  offenders  there,  arraigned 
Upon  any  public  crime. 

Clerk  of  the  crown,  in  chancery,  is  an  officer,  who,  by  himfelf, 
or  deputy,  is  continually  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord- 
keeper,  for  fpecial  matters  of  fiafe,  by  commiffion,  or  the  like, 
either  immediately  from  his  majefty,  or  by  order  of  his  council  ; 
as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary.  All  general  pardons,  upon 
grants  of  them  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  in  parliament ;  the 
writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office:  befides  which,  he  has 
the  making  of  fpecial  pardons,  and  writs  of  execution  upon  bonds 
of  ftatute  ltaple  forfeited. 

ClErk  of  the  declarations ,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
that  files  all  declarations  in  caufes  there  depending,  after  they  are 
dngroffed. 

Clerk  of  the  deliveries,  an  officer  in  the  Tower,  who  takes  in¬ 
dentures  for  all  ftores  and  ammunition  iffued  thence. 

Clerk  of  iheerrprs,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  tranfcribes 
and  certifies  into  the  king’s  bench,  the  tenor  of  the  records  of  the 
caufe  or  action,  upon  which  the  writ  of  error,  made  by  the  curfitor, 
is  brought  there  to  be  determined. 

Clerk  of  the  errors,  in  the  king’s  bench,  tranfcribes  and  certifies 
the  records  of  fuch  caufes  in  that  court  into  the  exchequer,  if  the 
caufe  or  aCtion  is  by  bill. 

Clerk  of  the  errors,  in  the  exchequer,  tranfcribes  the  records 
certified  thither  out  of  the'  king’s  bench,  and  prepares  them  for 
judgment  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Clerk  of  the  eff'oigns,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  keeps  the 
effoin-roll,  or  enters  effoins.  He  alfo  provides  parchment,  cuts  it 
into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on  them  ;  delivers  out  all  the  rolls 
to  every  officer,  and  receives  them  again  when  written.  See  Es- 

SOIGN  • 

Clerk  ‘of  the  ejlreats,  belongs  to  the  exchequer  ;  and,  every 
term,  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lo.rd-treafurer’s  remembran¬ 
cer’s  office,  and  writeth  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the  king.  He 
alfo  maketh  fchedules  of  fuch  fums  eftreated  as  are  to  be  difeharged. 
See  the  article  Estreat.  - 

Clerk  of  the  hamper,  or  hanaper,  is  an  officer  in  chancery,'  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the  king  for  the  feals  of 
charters,  patents,  com  millions,  and  writs  :  as  alfo  fees  due  to  the 
officers  for  enrolling  and  examining  the  fame. 

Clerk  comptroller  of  the  king’s  hottfe,  an  officer  of  the  court,  who 
has  place  and  feat  in  the  compting-houfe  ;  with  authority  to  allow 
or  difallow  the  charges  and  demands  of  purfuivants,  and  mef- 
fengers  of  the  green-cloth,  purveyors,  &c.  He  has  alfo  the  over- 
fight  of  all  defaults  and  mifearriages  of  inferior  officers;  and  fits 
in  the  compting-houfe  with  the  fuperior  officers,  viz.  the  lord- 
fteward,  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer,  for  correcting  and 
redrefiing  things  out  of  order. 

Cle  RK  of  the  enrollment  of  fines  and  recoveries,  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  is  an  officer  under  the  three  elder  judges.  He  in- 
rolls  and  exemplifies  all  fines  and  recoveries,  and  returns  writs  of 
error. 

Clerk  of  the  juries,  ox  cur  at  a  writs,  is  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  court  ot  common  pleas,  who  makes  out  the  writs  called  habeas 
torpus,  and  dijlringas,  for  the  appearance  of  juries,  either  in  court, 
or  at  the  affizes ;  after  the  panel  is  ret  urned  upon  the  venire  facias. 
See  the  article  Jury. 

Clerk  of  the  market,  is  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe,  whofe  duty 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  king’s  meafures  and  weights,  and  to  keep 
ftandards  of  them,  that  is,  examples  of  all  the  meafures  that  ouHit 
to  be  ufed  through  the  land. 

Clerk  marjhal  of  the  king’s  houfe,  feems  to  be  an  officer  who 
attends  the  marlbal  in  his  court,  and  records  all  his  proceedings. 
See  the  article  Marshal. 

Clerk  of  the  nichils,  or  ttihils,  is  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  ttic  hilled  by  the  fheriffs 
upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax;  and  delivers  the  fame  into  the 
remembrancer  of  the  treafury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them 
for  the  king.  See  the  article  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  ordnance,  an  officer  in  the  Tower,  who  regifters  all 
orders  relating  to  the  king’s  ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  outlaiuries,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of 
common-pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  king’s  attorney-general,  for 
making  out  the  writs  of  capias  utlagatum ,  after  outlawry  ;  to  which 
there  muft  be  the  king’s  attorney’s  name. 

Clerk  of  the  paper  office,  an  officer  of- the  king’s  bench,  who 
makes  up  the  paper-books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  papers,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
who  keeps  the  papers  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  enters  commit¬ 
ments  and  difeharges  of  prifoners,  delivers  out  day -rules,  &c. 

.  ^LE*K  °t  the  parliament,  is  an  officer  who  records  all  things  done 
r'rc ramient  ’  and  enSr°ffes  fairly  into  parchment  rolls. 

e  1  :ere  are  two  :  °ne  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  the  other 

the  houfe  of  commons. 

AcC$de  tirll'T’  °’ Pa‘ent  “ndcr  'he  e'cat  feal-  S" 

Clerk  of  the  peace ,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  feffion  of  the 


peace,  whofe  duty  is  at  the  leffion  to  read  the  indictments,  to  jrirpl 
the  acts,  and  draw  ffieprorefles ;  to  inrol  proclamations  of  rates  for  ' 
fervants  wages  ;  to  inrol  the  difeharge  of  apprentices  ;  to  keep  the 
counterpart  of  the  indenture  of  armour,  &c.  Alfo  to.  certify  m 
the  king’s  bench  tranferipts  of  indictments,  outlawries,  attainders,  1 
and  convictions,  had  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace  within  the  ' 
time  limited  by  ftatute. 

Clerk  of  the  pells,  belongs  to  the  exchequer:  his  ‘bufinefs  is,  to 
enter  the  teller’s  bill  into  a  parchment  roll,  called  pellis  reccptorum ;  1 
arid  alfo  to  make  another  roll  of  payment,  called  pellis  exituunu 

Clerk  of  the  petty  bag ,  is  an  officer  in  chancery,  whereof  there 
are  three;  the  matter  of  the  rolls  being  their  chief.  Their  office  is  . 
to  record  the  return  of  all  inquifitions  out;  of  every  county,  all  live-  . , 
ries  granted  in  (the  court  of  wards,  all  ojler  les  mains ;  to  make  all 
patents  of.  cuftomers,  gaugers, ‘comptrollers,  and  aulnagers  ;  cd'ngc  ' 
d’elires  for  the  creations  of  bifhops ;  fummonfes  of  the  nobility,  * 
clergy,  and  burgeffes,  of  parliament ;  commiffions  chre&ed  to  the 
knights  and  others,  of  every  {hire,  for  raffing  of  fubfidies  and  taxes, 
&c. 

Clerk  of  the  pleas,  is  an  officer  in  the  exchequer,  in  whofe  of¬ 
fice  the  officers  of  the  court,  upon  fpecial  privilege  belonging  tor 
them,  ought  to  fue,  and  be  fued,  upon  any  aCtion. 

Clerks  of  the  privy  feal,  four  officers  who  attend  the  lord-keeeper 
of  the  privy- feal,  or,,  if  there  be  none  fuch,  the  principal  fecretary 
of  ftatc ;  and  write,  or  make  out  all  things  fept  by  warrant  from  the: 
fignet  to  the  privy- feal,  and  to  be  palled  to  the  great  feal:  as  alfo  to' 
make  out  privy-feals  upon  any  fpecial  occafion  of  the  king’s  affairs  ; 
as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  like. 

Clerk  of  the  rolls,  in  chancery,  an  officer  who  fearches  for,  ani 
copies  deeds,  offices,  &c.  ,  .  ’ 

Clerk  of  the  rules,  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  an  officer  who 
draws  up  and  enters  all  the  rules  and  orders  made  in  court,  and 
gives  rules  of  courfe  in  divers  writs. 

Clerk  of  the  fewers,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  commiflionera 
of  the  fewers,  who  writes  down  all  things  they  do  by  virtue  of  their 
commiffion. 

Clerk  of  a  fhip,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  take  care  that  nothing 
be  fquandered,  or  fpent  needlefsly. 

He  is  obliged  to  keep  a  regifter,  or  journal,  containing  an  exaCtr 
inventory  of  every  thing  in  the  loading  of  the  vefl'el ;  as  the  rigging, 
apparel,  arms,  provifion,  ammunition,  merchandizes  ;  as  alfo  th® 
names  of  the  paffengers,  if  there  be  any ;  the  freight  agreed  on  ;  a  lift 
of  the  crew,  their  age,  quality,  wages;  the  bargains, purchafes,  fiiles,' 
or  exchanges  the  fhip  makes  from  it’s  departure ;  the  confumption  of 
provifion;  and,  in  ffiort,  every  thing  relating  to  the  expence  of  the 
voyage.  He  alfo  regifters  the  confultations  of  the  captains,  pilots, 
&c.  He  alfo  does  the  office  of  a  regifter  in  all  criminal  proceffes; 
and  of  a  notary,  to  make  and  keep  the  wills  of  thofe  who  die  in  the 
voyage  ;  takes  inventories  of  their  effects,  Sic.  The  clerk  is  not 
allowed  to  quit  the  veffel  during  the  voyage,  on  forfeiture  of  all  his 
wages,  &c.  In  fmall  veffels,  the  mailer,  or  pilot,  does  the  office  of 
clerk. 

Clerk. of  the  fignet,  is  an  officer  continually  attending  on  the 
king’s  principal  fecretary  ;  who  has  cuftody  of  the  privy-fignet,  as 
well  for  fealing  the  king’s  private  letters,  as  for  fuch  grants  as  pafs 
his  majefty ’s  hands  by  bills  figned.  Of  thefe  there  are  four,  who 
attend  in  their  turn,  and  have  their  diet  at  the  fccretary’s  table. 

Clerk  of  the  king's Jilver,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  common 
pleas;  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  been  with  the 
cuftos  brevium;  and  by  whom  the  effect  of  the  writ  of  covenant  is 
entered  into  a  paper-book ;  according  to  that  note,  all  the  fines  of 
that  term  are  alfo  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  fuperfedeas,  is  an  officer  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  who  makes  out  writs  of  fuperfedeas  (upon  the  defendantsap¬ 
pearing  to  the  exigent  on  an  outlawry)  whereby  the  fheriff  is  forbid 
to  return  the  exigent. 

Clerk  of  the  treafury,  an  officer  of  the  common  pleas,  who  has 
charge  of  the  records  of  the  nifi  prius,  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches, 
and  the  certifying  of  all  records  into  the  king’s  bench,  when  a  writ 
of  error  is  brought.  He  alfo  makes  out  all  writs  of  fuperfedeas  dt 
non  molcjlanda,  which  are  granted  for  the  defendants,  while  the  writ 
of  error  is  depending;  and  all  exemplifications  of  records,  being 
in  the  treafury. 

Clerk  of  the  king's  great  zvardrobe,  keeps  an  account  or  inventory 
of  all  things  belonging  to  the  king’s  wardrobe. 

Clerk  of  the  warrants,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of 
common-pleas,  who  enters  all  warrants  of  attorney  for  plaintiff  and 
defendant;  and  inrols  all  deeds  of  indentures  of  bargain  and  fale, 
which  are  acknowledged  in  the  court,  or  before  any  judges  out  of 
the  court ;  and  it  is  his  office  to  eftreat  into  the  exchequer  all  iffues, 
fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  grow  due  to  the  king  in  that  court. 

Clerk,  regular,  a  general  denomination,  comprehending  feveral 
diftinCt  rel  igious  orders,  and  affumed  to  denote  a  reformation  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  introduced  among  them.  See  Theatins  and  Fathers. 

CLERMONT  manufeript,  is  a  copy  of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  found 
in  the  monaflery  of  Clermont  in  France,  and  ufed  by  Beza,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Cambridge  MS.  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New 
Teftament, 

CLERODENDRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  didjr 
namia  angiofpertnia  clafs  of  plants:  the  calyx  is  bell-fihaped,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  five  fegments  ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  {lender  and  long, 
and  it’s  limb  divided  into  five  equal  fegments.  The  {lamina  are 
very  long,  and  the  feed  is  a  fingle-feeded  berry. 

CREROMANCY,  a  fort  of  divination  performed  by  throwing 
dice,  or  black  and  white  beans,  little  clods  of  earth,  or  pebbles ;  or 
little  bones,  diftinguiffied  by  certain  characters.  They  caft  the  lots 
into  a  veffel,  and  having  made  Application  to  the  gods  to  direct 
'  them, 
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them,  drew  them  out,  and,  according  to  the  characters,  conje&ured 
what  ffiould  happen  to  them.  Something  like  this  feems  to  have 
been  praeftifed  with  regard  to  Jonah,  ch.  j.  7. 

CLETHRA,  in  botany,  a  gent’s  of  t he <decandria  monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the’ flower  of  which  conlifls  of  five  rpundifli,  oblong,  redfo- 
patent  petals,  twice  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  broadeft  towards 
their  extremities  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  capfule  inclofed  in  a  cup, 
and  formed  of  three  valves,  containing  three  cells  :  the  feeds  are  an¬ 
gular  and  numerous. 

CLETHIJ1T1S  lapis,  a  name  anciently  applied  to  fuch  fpecies 
of  foflil  wood  as  file  wed  a  grain  refembling  that  of  alder. 

CLEW  oj  a  fail ,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  lower  corner  of  it,  to 
■which  are  made  faff  the  lheets  and  tacks.  A  fail  with  a  great  clew 
is  one  with  a  great  goring  or  Hoping  down.  To  fpread  a  clew,  is 
faid  of.  a  fhip  that  has  a  very  long  yard,  and  therefore  has  much 
canvas  in  her  fail.  A  fquare  fail  hath  no  clew. 

Clew  -gurnet,  in  naval  architecture,  a  rope  made  faft  to  the  clew 
of  the  fail,  and  running  from  thence  to  the  block  feized  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  main  and  fore-yard,  which,  in  furling,  hales  up  the  clew 
of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  middle  of' the  yard. 

Cle Vv-line,  the  fame  to  the  toji-fails,  top-gallant-fai!s,  and  fprit- 
fails,  that  the  c/ay-garnet  is  to  the  maiii-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  has 
the  fame  ufe. 

In  a  guft  of  wind,  when  the  top-fail  is  to  be  taken  in,  it  is  ufual 
firft  to  hale  home  this  1  ee-c/ezV  of  the  fail,  whereby  it.  becomes  eafier 
to  take  in  the  fail. 

CLIDOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed  by  keys. 
CLIENT,  amongthe  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  fome  great  man,  who,  in  refpeft  of  that  relation, 
was  called  patron.  This  patron  affifted  his  client  with  his  protec¬ 
tion,  intercity  and  goods;  and  the  client  give  his  vote  for  his  pa¬ 
tron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or  his  friends. 

.  The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed,  by  Romulus,  to  unite  the 
rich  and  poor  together  in  a  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  one  might  live  with¬ 
out  contempt,  and  the  other  without  envy  ;  but  the  condition  of  a 
client ,  in  proceft  of  time,  became  little  elfe  but  a  moderate  Havcry. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuir,  who  has  turned  over 
bis  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfellor  or  iolicitor. 

CLIFFORTIA,  in  botany,  agenusof  the  dioecia  icojandria  clafs. 
It  has  no  corolla;  the  calyx  of  the  female  flower  is  compofed  of 
three  leaves,  and  is  fituated  upon  the  germen  ;  the  Hyles  are  two, 
filiform,  long,  and  plumofe  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  roundiffi  cap¬ 
fule,  containing  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  {ingle  feed, 
of  a  roundifh  or  cylindrical  ffiape. 

CLIFT,  in  the  manege,  a  deficiency  in  the  new,  foft,  and  rough 
uneven  hoof  that  grows  in  horfes  feet,  upon  the,  hoof-caft. 

CLIMAC1DES,  were  women  fervants,  among  the  Greeks, 
who  affified  their  miftreffes  to  get  on  horfeback,  by  forvingas  Heps 
for  them  to  afeend  by. 

CLIMACTERIC,  annus  climaCericus ,  among  phyficians  and 
natural  hiltorians,  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon’s  life,  in  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  Hand  in  great  danger  of  death. 

According  to  fome,  every  feventh  year  is  a  climacteric;  but  others 
allow  only  thofe  years  produced  by  multiplying  feven,  by  the  odd 
number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climaBerical.  Thefe  years,  they  fay, 
bring  with  them  fome  remarkable  change  wfith  reipetft  to  health, 
life,  or  fortune:  the  grand  climacteric  is  the  fixty-third  year ;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  eighty-firft:  the  other  remark¬ 
able  climaC erics  are  the  feventh,  twenty-firlt,  thirty-fifth*  forty- 
ninth,  and  fifty-fixth.  The  credit  of  climacteric  years  can  only  be 
fupported  by  the  dodlrine  of  numbers  introduced  by  Pythagoras  ; 
though  many  eminent  men,  both  amongthe  ancients  and  moderns, 
appear  to  have'had  great  faith  in  it. 

CLIMATARCHiE,  were  governors  of  the  provinces  to  the 
Greek  emperors. 

CLIMATE,  in  geography,  a  fpace  upon  the  furface  of  the  ter- 
ieftrial  globe,  contained  between  two  parallels,  and  fo  far  diftant 
from  each  other,  that  the  longeft  day  in  one  differs  half  an  hour 
from  the  longeft  day  in  the  other  parallel. 

Climate,  the  beginning  of  the,  is  the  parallel  circle  wherein  the 
day  is  the  Hiorteft. 

Climate,  end  of  the,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longeft. 
n  he  difference  of  climates  arifes  from  the  different  inclination  or 
ebliqin’ty  of  the  fphere  :  the  ancients  took  the  parallel  wherein  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day  is  twelve  hours  and  three  quarters,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  climates:  as  to  thofe  parts  that  are  nearer  to  the 
equator  than  that  parallel,  they  were  not  accounted  to  be  in  any 
climate ,  either  becaufe  they  may,  in  a  loofe  and  general  fenfe,  be 
confiaered  as  being  in  a  right  fphere,  though  ftridfly  fpeaking,  only 
the  parts  under  the  equator  are  fo  ;  or  becaufe  they  were  thought  to 
be  uninhabited  by  reafon  of  the  heat,  and  were  befides  unknown. 
The  ancients,  confideringthe  diverfity  there  is  in  the  rifing  and  fer- 
ting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  efpecially  the  fun,  and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  divided  as  much  of  the  earth  as  was  known  to  them,  into 
climates;  and  inftead  of  the  method  now  in  ufe,  of  fetting  down  the 
latitude  of  places  in  degrees,  they  contented  themfelves  with  faying 
in  what  climate  the  place  under  confederation  was  fituated/  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  therefore,  what  they  judged  the  habitable  part  of  the 
northern  hemifphere  was  divided  into  feveri  climates,  to  which  the 
like  number  of  fouthern  ones  correfpondcd. 

A  parallel  is  faid  to  pals  through  the  middle  of  a  climate,  when 
the  longeft  day  in  that  parallel  differs  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
longeft  day  in  either  of  the  extreme  parallels  that  bound  the  climate: 
this  parallel  does  not  divide  the  climate  into  two  equal  parts,  but  the 
part  neareft  to  the  equator  is  larger  than  the  other,  becaufe  the  far¬ 
ther  we  go  from  the  equator,  the  lefs  increafe  of  latitude  will  be 
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of  half  an  hour  in  the  l^gffi of  the  loS 
equator  and.going.on  till  they  come  to  the  polar  drcleTowfrd' ! bt 
pole  :  they  then  count  the  climates  by  the  increafe  of  a  SSS ^  M 
ral  day,  in  the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  till  they etJnAb  ?' X'T f 
under  which  the  day  is  of  the  length  of  fifteen  natural  days,  or  half  a 
month  ;  from  this  parallel  they  proceed  to  reckon  rho  \  u  ,  a 
increafe  of  half  or  Shole  an  tSe  IrtlSSaTday! 

to  the  pole  itfelf,  under  which  the  length  of  the  daJ  is  fix  months 
Thofe  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circles’ are  calfod  h?,?* 

liZ:  a"d  th0li  i)C,Ween  ,he  Circl«  >“<1  pole!;  nrlTh 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  beftowed  on  any  country  or  reeiori 

lltv  °nC  an0tier’either  inrefpea  of  thefeafons,  the  qua¬ 

lity  of  the  foil  or  even  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  without  an* 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  longeft  day.  ’  Uft0Ut  an7 

CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein 
word  or  expreffion  which  ends  the  firft  member  of  a  period  beafot 
the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  every  member  will  mSe  a  d liSKS 
fentence,  taking  it’s  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
and  period  be  beautifully  finiffied:  or  in  theterms  of  the  fchools  it 
is  when  the  word  or  expreffion,  which  waspredieateinthc  firft  mem! 

anH  ifpa-PHK0dK1S  fape£i- t0  3  fecond’  and  fo  on,  till  the  argument 
and  period  be  brought  to  a  noble  conclufion  ;  as  in  the  following 

gradation  of  Dr.  i  Hlotfon.  “  After  we  havepra£ifed  good  actions 
a  while,  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when  they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to 
take  pleafure  in  them ;  and  when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  fre¬ 
quently  ;  and  by  frequency  of  ads,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit  •  and 
confirmed  habit  is  a  fecond  kind  of  nature,  and  fo  far  as  any  thing  is 
natural,  fo  far  it  is  neceffary,  and  we  can  hardly  do  other-wife  •  nay 

we  do  it  many  times,  when  we  do  not  think  of  it.”  Thus  ’ 

A  climax  by  gradation  {till  afeends, 

Until  the  whole  with  finiffied  period  ends. 

CLINCH  ^  ^atPart  of  if  Mftch  is  bent  about  the  r  in* 

of  the  anchor,  and  then  feized,  or  made  faft.  0 

Clinch-  bolts,  in  a  fhip,  fuch  as  are  clinched  with  a.  rivet  tine 
hammer  at  the  ends  which  come  through.  s 

affairs>  the  difpofition of  the  planks 

in  the  fide  of  a  veffel,  like  the  flates  of  a  houfe.  V 

CLINCHING  in  fea-language,  a  kind  of  flight  caulking  about 

the  ports,  on  a  profped  of  foul  weather:  itconfifts  in  drivin-r  a  lit- 
He  oakum  into  their  feams, that  the  water  may  not  come  in  atffiem. 

CLINIC,  a  term  applied,  by  the  ancient  church  hiftorians,  to 
thofe  who  received  baptifm  on  their  death-bed.  Many  of  the  fathers 
taught,  that  baptifm  waffied  away  all  previous  fins,  and  that  there 
was  no  atonement  for  fins  committed  after  baptifm.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  many  deferred  that  facrament  till  they  were  arrived  at  the 
laft  ftage  of  life,  and  were  pretty  fafe  from  'the  danger  of  finning 
any  more.  ® 

Clinic,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  patient,  or  perfon  merely  fick 
and  who  is  not  confined  to  his  bed. 

Clinicus  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  an  emperor’s  phyfician. 

Clinic,  in  a  modem  fenfe,  fignifies  a  quack  ;  or  an  empirical 
nurfe,  who,  by  attending  on  the  fick,  pretends  to  have  learned  the 
art  of  curing  difeafes. 

Clinic  medicine ,  medicina  clinica ,  particularly  implied  the  me¬ 
thod  of  vifiting  and  treating  lick  perfons  in  bed,  for  the  more  exatft 
difeovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their  malady. 

CLINOIDES,  in  anatomy,  are  four  fmall  proceffes  in  theinfide 
of  the  os  fphenoides,  forming  a  cavity  called  fella  turcica,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  bone  in  which  lies  the  glandula  pituitaria. 

CLINOPODIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  gymns- 
fpermia  clafs,  whofe  corolla  confifts  of  one  ringent  petal :  it  has  no 
pericarpium;  the  cup  is  contra&ed  at  the  neck,  gibbous  at  the 
belly,  and  contains  four  roundiffi  feeds.  Of  the  fix  lpecies,  ths 
firft  fort  grows  by  the  fidcs  of  hedges  in  England. 

CLIO,  the  firft  of  the  nine  mufes,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  reft  her 
filters.  She  was  the  miftrefs  of  hiftory,  is  ftyled  KAEIX2  ICTO- 
P1  AN  ;  and  alfo,  the  patronefs  of  heroic  poets. 

Clio,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  fea-worms,  of  the  mollufca  order: 
the  body  is  oblong,  furniffied  with  two  oppofite  ala  of  a  membrana¬ 
ceous  ftrudture. 

CLIPEUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the  flat,  depreffed 
Centronix,  from  their  refembling  a  Ihield. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  th ediadelphia  decandria  clafs 
of  plants:  the  flower  is  papilionaceous;  the  vex  ilium  is  very  large, 
patent,  and  plicatile  ;  the  ala  are  oblong  and  obtufe,  and  ffiorter 
than  the  vexillum  :  the  carina  is  ffiorter  than  the  ala,  and  is  roundiffi 
and  hooked  :  the  fruit  is  a  very  long  pod,  compreffed,  having  one 
cell  and  two  valves ;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  kidney-ffiaped. 

CLITORIDIS  mufculus,  the  mufcle  of  the  female  pudenda,  ufu- 
ally  called  ere  ft  or  clitoridis. 

CLITORIS,  or  as  fome  call  it,  vientula  mulicbrls,  in  anatomy,  a 
part  of  the  external  female  pudenda ,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  the 
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nymph a  form  with  each  other ;  being  one  of  the  organs  of  generation 
in  that  fex.  See  Plate  80,  fig.  1 3. 

It’s  common  ftate  is  to  be  almoft  intirely  buried  under  the  fkin  or 
prepuce.  It’s  general  fize  is  that  of  the  uvula ,  or  fcarce  fo  much : 
it’s  lhapc  much  refembles  the  fltape  of  that  part,  yet  it  fometimes  is 
found  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  as  large  as  the  penis:  but  even  in 
this  cafe,  it  has  no  urethra.  It  has  a  glans  or  apex  as  the  penis  has, 
but  this  is  not  perforated.  It  has  two  mufdes,  which  ere£t  it  in 
coition;  on  which  occafion  it  fvvells,  and  grows  hard.  Some  ana¬ 
tomies  pretend,  that  it  has  two  iwfculi  ejaculattres.  See  Plate  80, 
Jig.  13,  lit. Jt f.  It  is  ufuatly  covered  with  a  foetid  matter,  like  that 
of  the  glans  of  the  penis.  The  prepuce  covering  the  glans  of  the  clito¬ 
ris,  is  formed  of  the  cutis  of  the  pudendum,  and  Turnifhed  with  nervous 
papilla:  hence  it  is  of  exquifite  fenfibility  to  the  touch.  It  has  alfo  a 
ligament,  by  which  it  is  conne£ted  to  the  cfj'a  pubis,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  penis  is  in  men.  It's  life  is  to  produce  a  titillation  in  the 
coitus,  and  to  increafe  the  pleafure. 

CLIVERS,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Cleavers. 

CLOACA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  common  fewer,  by  which 
the  filth  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  carried  away.  It  was  burlt  with 
great  Hones  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  fo  well  fattened  and  cemented 
together,  that  the  continual  running  of  water  and  filth  had  not  da¬ 
maged  it  in  the  fpace  of  7 00  years. 

Cloaca,  in  comparative  anatomy,  imports  the  canal  in  birds, 
through  which  the  eggdefeends  from  the  ovary  in  it’s  exit, 

A  Treatise  an  CLOCKS,  and  Clock-work. 

A  Clock  is  a  kind  of  movement,  or  machine,  fervingto  meafure 
and  ftrike  time. 

Theufual  chronometers  are  watches  and  docks:  the  former  in 
ftri£tnefs  are  fuch  as  fhew  the  parts  of  time ;  the  latter,  fuch  as  pub- 
Iifti  it  by  ftriking:  though  the  name  watch  is  ordinarily  appropriated 
to  pocket  clocks,  and  that  of  clocks  to  larger  machines,  whether  they 
/trike  or  not. 

The  Invention  of  slocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to  Pacificus,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Lotharius,  fon  of  Louis 
the  Debonnair ;  on  the  credit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli,  and 
borrowed  by  him  from  Panvinius. 

They  were  at  firft  called  noflurnal  dials,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
fun-dials,  which  fhe.wed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s  fhadow.  Others  aferibe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510. 

Mr.  Derham  makes  r/acl-work  of  a  much  older  {landing;  and 
ranks  Archimedes's  fphere,  mentioned  by  Claudian,  and  that  of  Po- 
.fidonius,  mentioned  fey  Cicero,  among  the  machines  of  this  kind; 
not  that  either  their  form  or  ufe  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  our’s, 
but  that  they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights  or  fprings, 
with  wheels,  or  putties,  or  fome  fuch  clock- work  principle. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  art  of  making  slocks,  fuch 
as  are  now  in  ufe,  was  either  firtt  invented,  or  at  leatt  retrieved,  in 
Germany  about  2oo.  years  ago. 

The  water -clocks,  or  depjydrec,  and  fun-dials,  have  both  a  much 
better  claim  to  antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the 
former  kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Chartemaign,  about 
the  year  807,  which  feemed  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  modem 
slocks:  it  was  of  brafs,  and  (hewed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls 
of  the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  and  in  falling, 
flruck  a  bell,  and  made  it  found.  There  were  alfo  figures  of  twelve 
cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  aper¬ 
tures,  or  windows,  in  the  fide  of  the  slack,  and  fhtit  them  again.  Sec. 

Among  the  modern  slocks ,  the  mod  eminent  for  their  furniture, 
and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures,  are  thofe  of  Strafbourg 
and  of  Lyons.  In  the  firtt,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims 
the  hour ;  the  angel  opens  a  door^  and  falutes  the  virgin  ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  defeends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fecond,  two  horfemen  en¬ 
counter,  and  beat  the  hour  on  each  other ;  a  door  opens,  and  there 
appears  on  the  theatre  the  virgin,  with  Jefus  Chrift  in  her  arms,  the 
Magi,  with  their  retinue,  marching  in. order,  and  prefenting  their 
gifts ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the  while  to  proclaim  the  pro- 
eefiion . 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is  owing  to  the  happy  indrrttry 
of  the  laft  age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  difpwed  between  Huygens  and 
Ga!il,eo.  The  former,  who  has  written  a  volume  on  the  iiibjed, 
declares  it  was  ftrft  pm  in  pra&ice  in  the  year  1657,  and  thedeferip- 
fion  thereof  printed  in  1658..  Becher,  de  Nova  Temporis  Dirnetiendi 
Theoria,  anno  1680,  ltickfes  for  Galileo;  and  relates,  though  at  &- 
cond:  hand,  the  whole  hittory  of  the  invention ;  adding,  that  one 
Trefier,  r/oof-maker  to  the  father  of  the  then  grand-duke  of  Tuf- 
catiy,  made  the  firtt  pendulum  clock  at  Florence,  by  dire&ion  of  Ga¬ 
lileo  Galilei ;  a  pattern  of  which  was  brought  into  Holland. 

The  academy  del  Cirnento  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  application  of 
♦he  pendulum  to  the  movement  of  a  slock  was  firft  propofed  by  Ga¬ 
lileo,  and  firft  put  in  pra&ice  by  his  fon  Vinceirzo  Galilei,  in  1649, 

Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the  invention  never  flou- 
rifhed  till  it  came  into  Huygens’s  hands,  who  infills  on  it,  that  if 
ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  perfe£lion. 

The  firft  pendulum  -dock  made  in  England,  was  in  the  year 
by  Mr.  Fromantil,  a  Dutchman. 

Of  the  Art  of  Clock-work. 

Clock-work  is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  ftrikes  the 
boor,  Sec.  on  a  bell.  See  Plate  146,  Horology,  fig.  jo. 

1  he  wheels  it  confsfts  of  are  the  great,  or  firlt  wheel  H,  which 
k  moved  by  the  weight  or  fpringat  the  barrel  G  :  in  lixteen  or  thirty- 
hour  docks,  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called  the  pin-wheel ;  in 
eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel  I  is  commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or 
linking- wheel,  which  is  moved  by  the  former-  Next  the  (hiking* 
wheel,  is  the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K,  having  a  hoop  almoft 
round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the  clock  locks.  The  next  is 
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the  third,  of  fourth  wheel,  according  to  it’s  diftance  from  the  firft, 
called  the  warning-wheel  L.  The  laft  is  the  flying-pinion  Q,  with 
a  fly,  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  clock's 
motion.  To  thefe  mud  be  added  the  pinion  of  report ;  which  drives 
round  the  locking-wheel,  called  alfo  the  count-wheel ;  ordinarily 
with  eleven  notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock  (trike 
thehours.  See  Wheel. 

Befides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the  ra(h,  or  ratch  ;  a 
kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs,  running  concentrical  to  the 
dial-wheel,  and  ferving  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make 
the  clock  ftrike  :  the  detents,  or  (tops,  which  being  lifted  up,  and  let 
fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  clock  in  ftriking ;  the  hammer,  as  S,  which 
ftrikes  the  bell  R ;  the  hammer-tails,  as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking 
pins  draw  back  the  hammers;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted 
up  and  unlocked  ;  and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  op  and  unlock 
the  detents. 

For  the  mechanifm  of  the  various  parts  of  a  clock  that  ferve  to 
move  the  hands,  and  fhew  the  time,  fee  Watch-uwvL 

Theory  and  Calculation  of  Clock-work. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a  piece  of  dock-work 
haying  fomething  in  it  very  entertaining,  and  at  the  fame  time  very 
eaiy  and  ufeiul,  we  {hall  give  the  reader  the  rules  relating  thereto  i 
referring,  for  the  general  rules  that  obtain  in  the  calculation  of  all 
movements  of  watch  as  well  as  clock-work ,  to  the  article  Move¬ 
ment  ;  and,  for  the  particular  rules  of  watch-work,  to  the  article 
Watch -ivork. 

For  the  ftricl  calculation  itfelf,  it  bears  that  affinity  to  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  watch-work,  that,  to  avoid  repetitions,  we  (hall  refer  to 
the  head :  what  r/orf-work  has  peculiar  to  itfelf  will  be  conceived 
from  what  follows. 

Clock,  rules  for  calculating  the  Jinking  part  of  a.  Firft  then, 
obferve,  that  regard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  counting-wheel, 
ftriking-wheel,  and  detent-wheel,  which  move  round  in  this  pro¬ 
portion :  the  count-wheel  commonly  goes  round  once  in  12  or  24 
hours :  the  detent- wheel  moves  round  every  ftroke  the  dock  ftrikes, 
or  fometimes  but  once  in  two  ftrokes ;  wherefore,  it  follows,  that, 

Secondly ,  As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many  turns 
hath  the  detent-wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel ;  or,  which  is 
the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheef  are  the  quotients  of  that  wheel 
divided  by  the  pinion  of  the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent-wheel 
move  but  once  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  find  ouotient 
is  but  half  the  number  of  pins. 

Thirdly,  As  many  turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required' to  per¬ 
form  the  ftiokes  of  12  hours  (which  are  78,)  fo  many  turns  mud  the 
pinion  of  report  have,  to  turn  round  the  count-wheel  once:  or 
thus,  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  number  of  ftriking-pins, 
fhatl  be  the  quotient  for  the  pinion  of  report,  and  the  count- wheel  ; 
and  this  is  in  cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the 
pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain:  the  locking-wheel  being  48, 
the  pinion  of  report  8,  the  pin-wheel  7S,  the  ftriking- 

8)  48  (  6.  pins  are  13,  and  fo*  of  the  reft.  Note  alfo,  that  78 

- - divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of 

*  78  (13.  report.  As  for  the  warning-wheel,  and  fly-wheel,  it 

6)  60  ( 10.  matters  little  what  numbers  they  have  ;  their  ufe  being 

6}  48  (  8.  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  other 

wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  good  fervice  In  this  calculation. 

1.  To  find  how  many  Jlrokes  a  dock  Jlrikes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee,  er 
barrel.  As  the  turns  of  the  great  wheel,  or  fufee,  are  to  the  days  of 
the  deck’s  continuance ;  fo  is  the  number  of  ftroh«s  in  24  hours, 
viz.  156,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  find  how  many  days  a  clock  will  go.  As  the  ftrokes  in  24 
hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the 
fufee  to  the  days  of  the  clock’s  going. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  or  barrel.  As  the  ftrokes 
in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of  24  honrs  ;  fo  is  the  clock's 
continuance  to  the  turns  of  the  fufee,  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  report  on  the  axis  of 

the  great  wheel.  As  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  the  dock's  continuance 
is  to  the  turns  of  the  fufee  fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  12  hours,  viz.  78, 
to  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  aibor  of  the  great 
wheel.  . 

5.  To  find  the  Jlrokes  in  the  dock's  continuance.  As  12  is  to  78, 
fo  are  the  hoars  of  the  clock's  continuance  to  the  number  of  ftiokcS 
in  that  time. 

By  ftat.  9.  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28,  §  2,  no  perfon  ftiall  export, 
or  endeavour  to  export,  out  of  this  kingdom,  any  outward  or  inward 
box-cafe  or  dial-plate,  ot  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock 
or  watch,  without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  fuch  box,  &c. 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker’s  name  engraven  thereon  ;  nor 
flrall  any  perfon  make  tip  any  clod  or  watch,  without  putting  their 
name  and  place  ol  abode,  or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place, 
on  every  clock  or  watch ;  on  penalty  of  forteiting  every  fuch  box, 
cafe,  and  dial-plate,  dock  and  watch,  not  made  up  and  engraven  as 
aforefaid  ;  and  20/.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that, 
ftiall  fue  for  the  fame. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  has  contrived  a  clock  to  ftiew  the 
hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three  wheels  and  two  pi¬ 
nions  in  the  whole  movement.  The  dial-plate  (Plate  104,  fig.  8, ) 
,  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in  fpiral  fpaces  along  two  diameters  ot 
a  circle  containing  four  tiroes  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round 
in  four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by  whkfi  if 
has  paflfed  to  the  next  following  hour.  The  time,  therefore,  in  the- 
polition  of  the  index  {hewn  in  the  figure  is  either  32}  minutes  paft 
XII,  III,  or  VIII  ;  and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle,  it 
points  tp  the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the'  index  hit 
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left  in  it’s  motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the  arch  at  top,  goes 
round  once  in  a  minute,  andfhews  the  feconds.  The  wheel- work 
of  this  clock  may  be  feen  in  fig.  2.  A  is  the  firft  or  great  wheel, 
containing  an  hundred  and  fixty  teeth,  and  going  round  in  four 
hours  with  the  index  A  in  fig.  1,  let  down  by  a  hole  on  it‘s  axis. 
This  wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaves,  which  therefore  goes 
round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  on  the  axis  of  this  pinion  is  the 
wheel  C  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  teeth,  which  goes  round  in  the 
fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D,  of  eight  leaves,  round  in  a  mi  ¬ 
nute,  with  the  fecond-hand  B  of  fig.  1,  fixed  on  it's  axis,  and  alfo  the 
common  wheel  E  of  thirty  teeth,  for  moving  a  pendulum  (by  pallets) 
that  vibrates  feconds,  as  in  a  common  clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up 
by  a  line  going  over  a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a 
common  thirty-hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably  fimple  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  conftrudted,  which  mealure  time  exceedingly  well. 

It  is  fubjecl,  however,  to  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  frequent 
winding  bv  drawing  up  the  weight ;  and  likewife  to  fome  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  particular  hour  (hewn  by  the  index  A.  Mr.  Fergu- 
fon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by  the  following 
conftruftion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his  clock  (fg.  3,)  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  abed,  below  the  center  ;  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat 
plate,  on  which  the  12  hours  with  their  divilions  into  quarters,  are 
engraved  :  this  plate  turns  round  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  index  A 
points  out  thetrue  hour,&c.  B  is  the  minute-hand  which  goes  round 
the  large  circle  of  60  minutes,  whilft  the  plate  abed  flutes  it’s  place 
one  hour  under  the  fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  opening  efgh, 
through  which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a  flat  moveable  ring  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  engraved  on  the  face  of  the  dial-plate. 
A,  in  fg.  4,  is  the  great  wheel  of  this  clock ,  containing  an  hundred 
and  twenty  teeth,  and  turning  round  in  twelve  hours.  The  axis  of 
this  wheel  bears  the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin 
pafling  through  fmall  holes  drilled  in  theplate,  without  affefting  the 
wheel-work.  The  great  -wheel  A  turns  a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaves 
round  in  an  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand  B  on  it’s  axis  round 
the  dial-plate  in  the  fame  time :  on  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix  leaves 
in  three  minutes ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel  E  of  ninety 
teethj-that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vibrating  feconds  by  pal¬ 
lets,  as  in  a  common  clock,  when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only 
thirty  teeth,  and  goes  round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  fhew  the  fe¬ 
conds  by  this  clod,  a  thin  plate  mull  be  divided  into  three  times 
fixty,  or  an  hundred  and  eighty  equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  fucceflively ;  and  fixed  on  the  fame  axis 
■with  the  wheel  of  ninety  teeth,  fo  as  to  turn  round  near  the  back  of 
the  dial-plate  :  and  thefe  divilions  will  fhew  the  feconds  through  the 
opening  efgh,  fg.  3.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  without  winding, 
and  always  fhew  the  precife  hour;  but.this  clock,  as  Mr.  Fcrgufon 
candidly  acknowledges,  has  two  difadvantages  of  which  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  clock  is  free.  When  the  minute-hand  B  is  adjufled,  the  hour- 
plate  mud  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  teeth  in  the  pendulum  wheel  w ill  caufe  the  pendulum  ball  to  de- 
icribe  but  fmall  arcs  in  it’s  vibrations ;  and  therefore  the  momentum 
of  the  ball-will  be  lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more 
afFefted  bvany  unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum-wheel  on  the  pal¬ 
lets.  Bcfides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on  which  the  feconds  are 
engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of  the  axis  of  the  pendulum- wheel  with 
a  great  deal  of  friftion,  which  ought  by  all  poflible  means  to  be 
avoided.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate  might  be 
omitted. 

A  clock  (hewing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon,  wfith  the  time  of  her  coming 
to  the  meridian,  and  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  ;  by  having 
only  two  wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement,  w'as 
contrived  by  Mr.  Fcrgufon,  and  is  deferibed  in  his  Select  Exercifes. 
The  dial-plate  of  this  clock,  (fee  Plate  10 d,  fig.  5,)  contains  all  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  S  is  the  lun,  which  ferves 
as  an  hour  index,  by  going  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  M  is  the  moon,  which  goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty 
minutes  and  a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the  heavens  from 
one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again.  The  fun  is  fixed  to  a 
circular  plate,  (fee  fg.  6,)  and  carried  round  by  the  motion  of  that 
plate,  on  which  the  twenty-four  hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within 
them  is  a  circle  divided  into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts  for 
the  days  of  the  moon’s  age,  reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  ; 
and  each  day  Hands  diretftly  under  the  time,  in  the  twenty-four  hour 
circle,  of  the  moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian  ;  the  XII  undsrthe 
fun  (landing  for  noon,  and  the  oppofite  XII  for  midnight.  The 
moon,  M,  is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate  (fig.  5,)  of  the  fame 
diameter  with  that  which  carries  the  fun,  part  of  w  hich  may  be  feen 
through  the  opening,  over  which  the  fmall  wires  a  and  b  pafs  in  the 
moon-plate.  The  wire  a  fliews  the  moon  s  age  and  time  of  her 
coming  to  the- meridian,  and  b  (hews  the  time  of  high-water  for 
that  day,  in  the  fun-plate.  The  difiance  of  thefe  wires  anfwers  to 
the  difference  of  time  between  the  moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian 
and  high-water  at  the  place  for  w'hich  the  clock  is  made.  At  Eondon 
their  difference  is  two  hours  and  a  half.  Above  the  moon-plate  there 
is  a  fixed  plate  N,  lupported  by  a  wire  A,  fixed  to  it  at  one  end  and 
fixed  at  right  angles  into  the  dial-plate  at  the  midnight  XI  l.  1  his 
plate  may  represent  the  earth,  and  the  dot  E  London,  or  the  place 
to  which  the  clock  is  adapted.  Around  this  plate  there  is  an  elliptic 
fhade  on  the  moon-plate,  the  higheft  points  of  which  are  marked 
high-water,  and  the  lovvefi  low'-water.  As  this  plate  turns  round 
below  the  plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fucccffively  even  with  E,  and 
(land  over  it  at  the  times  w  hen  ic  is  high  or  low  water  at  the  given 
place;  which  times  are  pointed  by  the  iun,  S,  on  the  dial-plate, 
and  the  plate  11,  above  XII,  at  noon  riles  or  falls  with  the  tide. 

As  the  lun,  S,  goes  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-tour  hours, 
and  the  moon,  M,  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  it 
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lfaff 3 w h ;  1ft f  ^he  moon  ,™kes  only  twenty-eight  revolutions  and  a 
.  >  ’h  jft  the  fun  makes  twenty-nine  and  a  half:  fo  that  it  will  be 

-r,nC  da>la?d  3  haIf  from  conjun&i°n  to  conjunction.  And 
thus  the  W.re  a  fhifts  over  one  day  of  the  moon’s  age  on  the  fun- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours.  6 

rhe  Pha,es  °f  the  for  every  dav  of  her  age  may  he  feen 

through  a  round  hole  m  in  the  moon  plate:  thus,  at  conjunction  or 
new  moon  the  whole  fpace  feen  through  m  is  black  ;  at  oppofition 
or  full  moon,  this  fpace  is  white:  at  cither  quadrature  half  black 
and  half  white  ;  and  at  every  pofition,  the  white  part  refembles  the 

fwoe  nTf  /  ?/7in  °keTy  T  of,heri,«'-  The  black  ftaded 
Ipace  Nf  FI,  (fig.  6,)  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe  appearances 

Ter  fed  ir  '  ’  n  nCW  W°T  F  ,he  fu"  m°“">  /  her  firft  “ 

ter,  and  /  her  laft  quarter,  &c.  ^ 

The  wheel- work  and  tide-work  of  this  clock  are  reprefented  in  /5> 

7-  A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal  diameters  :  A  has  fiftv-fevrn 
teeth,  with  an  hollow  axis  that  pafles  through  the  dial  of  the  rind 
and  carries  the  fun-plate  with  the  fun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth’ 
vvith  a  fond  fpmdle  for  it’s  axis,  which  turns  within  the  hollow  axis 
ot  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  W'ith  the  moon  M:  both  wheels 
are  turned  round  by  a  pinion  C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion 
is  turned  round  by  the  common  clock- wofrk  in  eight  hours  •  and  as 
nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty-feven,  the  wheel  A  will  gVround 
in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty 
minutes  and  a  half:  fifty-feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to 
twenty-four  hwurs  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  verv  nearly.  On  the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which,  in  it’s 
revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whole  center ’of  mo¬ 
tion  is  on  a  pin  at  F ;  and  this,  by  the  upright  bar  G,  raifes  and 
lets  down  the  tide-plate  H,  twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon’s  re¬ 
volving  from  the  meridian  to  the  meridian  again  :  this  plate  moves 
between  four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R. 

A  clock  of  this  kind  was  adapted  by  Mr.  Fergufon  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  an  old  watch :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in 
four  hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty  teeth, 
to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the  pinion  C-  by 
which  means  that  pinion  was  turned  round  in  eight  hours  ’  the 
wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and  the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours 
fifty  minutes  and  a  half. 

To  this  article  of  r/sft-work  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of 
two  curious  contrivances  ;  the  one  for  giving  motion  to  the  parts  of 
a  clock  by  making  it  to  defeend  along  an  inclined  plane,  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Maurice  Wheeler  ;  and  the  clock  itfclf  may  be  feen 
in  Don  Saltero’s  coffee-houfe  at  Chelfea.  D  E  (fee  Plate  146,  fur. 
14,)  is  the  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defeends :  ’thus 
confifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad,  and  two  fides  or 
plates  (landing  out  beyond  the  hoop  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all 
round,  with  indented  edges,  that  the  dock  may  not  Hide,  but  turn 
round  whilft  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  inferibed  with 
the  twenty- four  hours,  which  pafs  fucceflively  under  the  index  L  P, 
fig.  15,  which  is  always  in  a  pofition  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  Ihews  the  hour  on  the  top  of  the  machine:  for  this  reafon  the 
lower  part  of  the  index,  or  H  L,  is  heaviefi,  that  it  may  preponde¬ 
rate  the  other  H  P,  and  always  keep  it  pendulous,  with  it’s  point  to 
the  vertical  hour,  as  the  movement  goes  on.  Inflead  of  this  index, 
an  image  may  be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis^,  which  with  an 
ere£led  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.  In  order  to  deferibe 
the  internal  part  or  mechamfmof  this  clock,  let  EETQ_be  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumference  of  the  hoop,  and/,/,  the  frame  plate,  on  which 
is  placed  the  train  of  wheel-work,  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance  and  regulator, 
as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a  fpring  and  fufee  in  this  clock; 
their  eitefts  being  otheswife  anfwered,  as  we  fhall  fee.  In  this  ma¬ 
chine  the  great  wheel  i  is  placed  in  the  center,  or  upon  the  axis  of 
the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts  towards  one  fide, 
which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias  to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and 
caufe  it  to  move,  even  on  an  horizontal  plane,  for  fome  fhortdif- 
tance;  this  makes  it  neceflary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
movement.  This  being  done,  the  machine  will  abide  at  refl  in  any 
pofition  on  the  horizontal  plane  HH;  but  if  that  plane  be  changed 
into  the  inclined  plane  D  E,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D  ;  but  it 
cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  center  of  gravity  at  M  afting  in  the 
diredtion  M  I,  and  the  point  T  having  nothing  tofupport  it,  mult 
continually  defeend,  and  carry  the  body  down  the  plane.  But  novr 
if  any  weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine,  fuch  as 
fhall  remove  the  center  of  gravity  from  M  to  the  point  V  in  the  line 
LD  w'hich  pafles  through  the  point  D,  it  will  then  reft  upon  the 
inclined  plane,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  If  this 
W’eight  P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of  an  arm, 
or  vedlis,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame  time  fattened  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  wheel  1,  moving  on  the  axis  M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel 
bv  it’s  teeth  fhall  communicate  with  the  train  of  wheels,  &c.  or>thc 
other  fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the  friftion 
or  refiftancs  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motionlefs,  as  it  did  before 
when  it  was  fixed.  And,  confequently,  the  dock  alfo  will  be  at  reft 
on  the  inclined  plane.  But,  luppofing  the  power  of  the  weight  P 
to  be  fuperior  to  the  refiftancc  of  the  train,  it  will  then  put  it  into 
motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  likewife ;  which  will  then  com¬ 
mence  a  motion' down  the  plane;  while  the  weight  P,  it’s  vedtis 
PM,  and  the  wheel  r,  all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which 
they  have  at  firft ,  when  th &  clock  begins  to  move.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
underhand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch  an  intrinfic  gravity,  as 
fhall  caufe  it  to  aft  upon  the  train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  motion  in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  fuch,  fotf 
inltance,as  fhall  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four  hours:  then,  if 
the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be  four  inches,  it  will  deferibe  the 
length  of  their  circumference,  viz.  12,56  inches  in  one  naturalday  ; 
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and,  therefore,  it  tile  plane  be  of  a  fufricient  breadth,  fuch  a  doth 
may  go  feveral  davs,  and  would  furnifh  a  perpetual  motion,  if  the 
plane  were  infinitely  extended. 

Let  SD  be  drawn  through  M  perpendicular  to  the  inclined  plane 
in  the  point  L)  ;  alfo  let  LD  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line 
H  H,  pafling  through  D  ;  then  is  the  angle  H  DE  --L  I)S  ~ 
DMT  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the  plane  s 
elevation  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT,  and,  confequentlv, 
the  furtherwill  the  common  center  of  gravity  be  removed  from  M; 
therefore  the  power  of  P  will  be  augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  machine  accelerated.  1  hus  it  appears,  that  by 
duly  adjufting  the  intrinfic  weight  of  P,  at  fir  ft  to  produce  a  motion 
filewing  the  mean  time  as  near  as  pofiible,  the  time  may  be  after¬ 
wards  corrected, '  or  the  clock  made  to  go  falter  or  ilower  by  railing 
or  deprefling  the  plane,  by  means  of  the  ferew  at  S.  1  he  angle  to 
which  the  plane  is  firlt  raifed  is  about  ten  degrees.  "1  he  marquis 
of  Worcelter  is  alfo  laid  to  have  contrived  a  watch  that  moved  on 
a  declivity. 

1  he  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for  making  a  clock 
afeend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this  end  let  ABD  ( Plate  1^6,  fig. 
16,)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined  plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept 
at  reft  upon  it,  or  in  equilibrio  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the 
lever  PM.  The  circular  area  C  F  is  one  end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a  fpring  as  in  a 
common  watch.  To  this  end  of  the  barrel  the  arm  or  lever  PM  is 
fixed  upon  the  center  M  ;  and  thus,  wiien  the  clock  is  wound  up, 
the  fpring  moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  and  weight  P  in 
the  lituation  PM.  In  doing  this,  the  center  of  gravity  is  conftantly 
removed  farther  from  the  center  of  the  machine,  and  therefore,  it 
inuft  determine  the  clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to 
do  as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  itfelf :  and  thus  the  weight 
and  it’s  lever  PM  will  preferve  the  fuuation  they  firft  have,  and  do 
the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufee. 

By  means  of  the  following  table  clocks  and  watches  may  be  fo  re¬ 
gulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal  time. 

The  ftars  make  366  revolutions  from  any  point 
of  the  compafs  to  the  fame  point  again  in  365  days 
and  one  minute :  and  therefore,  they  gain  a  365th 
of  a  revolution  every  24  hours  of  mean  folar  time, 
near  enough  for  regulating  any  clock  or  watch. 

This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of  3  min.  55  fee. 
53  thirds,  59  fourths  in  04  hours  ;  or,  in  the  neareft 
round  numbers,  3  minutes,  56  leconds,  by  which 
39quantity  of  time,  evefy  Itar  comes  round  fooner  than 
it  did  the  day  before. 

Therefore,  if  you  mark  the  precife  moment  fhewn 
by  a  clock  or  watch  when  any  liar  vanifhes  behind  a 
chimney,  or  any  other  objeCt,  as  feen  through  a 
fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  fixed  in  a  window 
fhucter ;  and  do  this  for  feveral  nights  fuccefitvely  (as 
fuppofe  twenty)  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  ftar 
vanifhes  as  much  fooner  than  it  did  the  firft  night,  by 
the  dock,  as  anfwers  to  the  time  denoted  in  the  table 
for  fo  many  days,  the  clock  goes  true  :  otherwife  not. 
If  the  difference  between  thec/ar^and  ftar  be  lefs  than 
the  table  fiiews,  the  clock  goes  too  fall ;  if  greater,  it 
goes  too  flow;  and  mult  be  regulated  accordingly, 
by  letting  down  or  raifing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendulum, 
by  little  and  little,  by  turning  the  ferew-nut  under 
the  ball,  till  you  find  it  keeps  true  equal  time. 

Thu9,  fuppofing  the  ftarfhould  difappear  behind  a 
chimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII.  by  the  clock; 
and  that,  on  the  2orh  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar 
ifiould  difappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  fe- 
conds  pall  X.  by  the  clock;  which  being  fubtraCfed 
from  12  hours,  o  min.  o  fee.  leaves  remaining  1 
hour,  18  minutes,  38  feconds  for  the  time  the  ltar  is 
then  fafter  than  the  clock :  look  in  the  table,  and 
againft  20,  in  the  left  hand  column,  you  will  find  the 
acceleration  of  the  ftar  to  be  1  hour,  18  min.  38  fee.  agreeing  ex- 
aCily  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be  between  the  clock  and  liar: 
which  Ihewsthat  the  clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with 
the  mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

CLOERE,  an  inner  prilon,  or  dungeon  ;  that  of  Wallingford- 
caftle  was  called  Cloere-brien,  L  e.  career  Brietii. 

CLOISTER,  claujlrum,  an  habitation  furiounded  with  walls, 
and  inhabited  by  religious. 

In  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  a  mona  fiery  of  religious  of 
either  fex.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  it  is  the  principal  part  of  a  regular 
monaftery,  being  afquare  furrounded  with  walls  or  buildings.  It 
is  commonly  placed  between  the  church,  the  chaptcr-houfe,  and 
refeftory,  underneath  the  dormitory. 

The  cloijhrs,  in  ancient  monafteries,  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes: 
here  the  monks  converted  together,  and  held  their  ledlures  ;  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  morality  at  the  north  fide,  next  the  church  ;  the  fchool  on 
the  weft  ;  and  the  chapter  on  the  .eaft  ;  fpiritual  meditations,.  &c. 
being  referved  for  the  church.  , 

CLONAR1UM,  in  botany,  that  fmall  pedicle  which  fupports 
every  feparate  flower,  or  fruit  in  a  duller. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in  a  coat  of  arms 
with  it’s  wings  clofe  down  upon  it  (i.  e.  not  displayed),  and  in  a 
ftanding  poftuie,  they  blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  ;  but  if  it  be  fly¬ 
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Close  behind,  in  the  manege,  a  horfe  whofe  hoofs  come  too 
clofe  together  ;  tuch  horfes  are  commonly  good  ones. 

Close,  breach  of,  inlaw,  a  fpecies  of  trefpals,  denoting  every 
unwarrantable  entry  wn  another’s  inclofed  foil. 
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Close  roll,  and  Close  writs,  in  law,  charters  or  letters  of  the 
king,  containing  grants  of  lands,  Sec.  fealed  With  his  great  feal,  and 
diredted  to  particular  perfons,  and  for  particular  purpofes. 

Close  fights,  aboard  a  lfiip,  are  bulk  heads  put  up  fore  and  aft  in 
rlie  fliip,  for  the  men  to  ftand  behind  in  a  clofe  engagement,  and  fire 
on  the  enemy  ;  or  to  fcour  the  decks. 

Close -hauled,  in  the  fca-language,  a  certain  fituation  of  difpo- 
ling  the  fails  of  a  fhip  to  make  a  progrefs  in  the  neareft  diredtion 
poifible  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  bloweth,  or  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  (fee  the  next  article).  A  fliip  commonly  fails  at 
this  time  within  about  fix  points  of  it ;  but  fluops  and  other  fmall 
veffels  will  frequently  go  almoft  a  point  nighcr,  and  all  vcilels  are 
fuppofed  when  clofe-hauled  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  lee-way,  even 
when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  failing  breeze  and  fmooth 
water :  lee-way  always  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  tiling  of  the 
wind  and  fea.  Lee-way  is  known  to  he  an  angle  included  between 
a  fnip’s  real  and  apparent  progrefs  ;  as  a  fhip  having  the  wind  at 
north,  and  being  clofe-hauled,  file  will  Hem  ENE  one  way,  and 
WNW  the  other  ;  but  as  file  will  make  a  point  of  lee-way,  her 
courfe  will  be  only  E  by  N  one  way,  and  W  by  N  theother. 

Clofe-hauling ,  therefore,  is  arranging  the  fails  Tideways ;  fo  that 
the  wind,  as  it  crofles  the  fhip  obliquely  from  forward  towards  the 
ftern,  may  fill  them  ;  but  as  the  wind  likewife  enters  the  cavities  of 
the  fails  in  an  oblique  direttion,  it’s  force  is  confiderably  diminifhed 
in  giving  head-way,  and  therefore  the  fhip  makes  the  lead  progrefs 
when  failing  in  this  manner,  at  which  time  the  lower  corners  of  the 
fails  are  ftretched  fore  and  aft,  or  lengthways;  and  the  weather  or 
windward-edges  of  all  fuch  as  are  fixed  upon  yards,  are  drawn  tight 
forward  by  ropes  called  bow-lines,  which  arefaftened  up  and  down 
in  three  or  four  places  to  keep  the  fail  Ready.  See  Bowling. 

ChosK-quartersy  in  naval  affairs,  certain  ftrong  thick  fences  of 
wood  ftretching  acrofs  a  merchant  fliip  in  feveral  places  :  they  are 
ufed  as  a  place  of  retreat  when  a  fliip  is  boarded  by  her  enemy,  and 
are  therefore  fitted  with  feveral  fmall  mufket  holes,  from  which  the 
fhip’s  crew  can  defend  themfelves  and  annoy  the  enemy  :  they  are 
likewife  fortified  with  feveral  fmall  caiflons  called  powder-chefts, 
which  are  fixed  upon  the  deck  filled  with  powder,  and  can  be  fired 
at  any  time  from  the  elefe-quarters  upon  the  boarders.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Boarding. 

CLOSET,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  half  of  a  bar. 

CLOSH,  or  clojh-coyls,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  an  unlawful  and  pro¬ 
hibited  game,  faid  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our  nine-pins. 

Closh,  among  farriers,  the  fame  with  founder. 

CLOT -bird,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with  the  common  oenanthe.  ' 

CLO 1  H,  in  commerce,  a  manufacture  made  of  wool  wove  on 
the  loom. 

Cloth  is  applicable  alfo  toother  manufactures  made  of  hemp, 
flax,  &c.  but  in  a  more  particular  fenfe  it  implies  the  web  or  tifiioe 
of  woollen  threads  interwoven,  fome  whereof,  called  the  warp,  are 
extended  in  length  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other  ;  the  reft, 
called  the  woof,  difpofed  acrofs  the  firlt,  or  breadth-wife  of  the 
piece. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The  goodnefs  of 
cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  the  following  particulars,  1. 
That  the  wool  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  well  drelied.  2.  It'muft 
be  equally  fpun,  carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  and  better  twifted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The  doth  muft 
be  well  wrought  and  beaten  on  the  loom,  fo  as  to  be  every  where 
equally  compad.  4.  The  wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the 
piece  than  in  the  reft.  5.  The  lift  muft  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  fluff",  and  muft  confift  of  good  wool,  haii, 
or  oftrich-feathers,  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  of  Danitb  dog’s  hair. 
6.  The  cloth  muft  be  free  from  knots,  and  other  imperfections.  7. 
It  muft  be  well  fcoured  with  Fuller’s  earth,  well- fulled  with  the  belt 
white  fope,  and  afterwards  walhed  in  clear  water.  8.  The  hair  or 
nap  muft  be  well  drawn  out  with  the  teazle,  without  being  too  much 

opened.  9.  It  muft  be  (horn  clofe  without  making  it  threadbare. 
10.  It  muft  be  well  dried.  11.  It  muft  not  be  tenter -ft  retchCd  to 
force  it  to  it’s  juft  dimenlions.  12.  Itmuft  be  prefted  cold,  notiiot- 
prefled,  the  latter  being  very  injurious  to  woollen  cloth. 

Cloths,  white,  manufacturing  thofie  which  arc  intended  for  dying. 
I  he  belt  wool  for  the  manufacturing. of  cloths  are  thofeof  England 
and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of  Lincolnfhire  and  Segovia.  To  ufe 
thofe  wools  to  the  belt  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting 
them  into  a  liquor  Ibmewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compoied  of 
three  parts  fair  water,  and  one  of  urine.  After  the  wool  has  conti¬ 
nued  long  enough  in  the  liquor  to  foak,  and  diilblve  the  greafe,  it 
is  drained  and  well  watered  in  running  water.  :  When  it  feels  drv, 
and  has  no  fmcll  but  the  natural  one  of  the  flieep,  it  is  faid  to  be 
duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  fhade,  the  heat  of  the  fun 
making  it  harfli  and  inflexible  :  when  dry,  it  is  beat  with  rods  upon 
hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords,  to  cleanfe  it  from  dull,  and  the  grofler 
filth  ;  the  more  it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fotter  it  becomes, 
and  the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  well  picked, 
to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had  efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and  carded  on  large 
iron  cards,  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil  is  elteemcd  the  beft  for  this 
purpofe  ;  one  fifth  of  which  fhould  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended' 
for  the  woof,  and  a  ninth  for  that  defigned  for  the  warp.  After  the 
wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners,  who  firft  card 
it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and  then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel, 
obfervingto  make  the  thread  of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than 
that  of  the  woof,  and  much  comparer  twifted. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  reeied,  and  made  into  fkeins ;  that  de¬ 
figned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little  tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or. 
ruffles,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  they  may  be  ealilyput  in  the  eye  of  the 

Ihuttle 
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{hutt!e.  That  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden  bob¬ 
bins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping.  When  warped,  it  is  ftiffened  with 
fize,  the  belt  of  which  is  that  made  of  fhreds  of  parchment,  and  when 
dry  is  given  to  the  weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two  to  each  loom, 
one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on  the  treddle,  full  on  the  right 
Hep,  and  then  on  the  left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the 
warp  equally  ;  between  Which  they  throw  tranfverfly  the  lliutile  from 
the  one  to  the  other  :  and  every  time  that  the  Ihuttle  is  thus  thrown, 
and  a  thread  of  the  woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  ftrike  it  con- 
jun&ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  laftened  the  comb  or  reed, 
between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  palled,  repeating  the 
ftroke  as  often  as  is  necelfary. 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the  whole  warp  is 
filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  finifhed  ;  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom 
by  unrolling  it  from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of  the  knots, 
ends  of  threads,  draws,  and  other  filth,  which  is  done  with  iron 
nippers. 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullcry,  to  be  fcoured  with 
urine,  or  a  kind  of  potter’s  clay,  well  fteeped  in  water,  put  along 
with  the  cloth  in  the  trough  wherein  it  is  fulled  :  the  cloth  being  again 
cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the  former  hands  to 
have  the  lelfer ■filth,  fmall  draws,  &c.  taken  off  as  before:  then  it  is 
returned  to  the  fuller  to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fuirable  quantity  of  fope  has  been  diifolved;  after  fulling,  it  is  taken 
out  to  be  fmoothsd,  or  pulled  by  the  lifts  lengthwife,  to  take  out  the 
wrinkles,  crevices,  See. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till  the  fulling  be 
finiljfied,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  it’s  proper  breadth  ;  after  which  it 
is  walhed  in  clear  water  to  purge  it  of  the  fope,  and  given  wet  to 
the  carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with  the  thiftle  or 
reed.  After  this  preparation  the  cloth- worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives 
it  it’s  firft  cut  or  fheering :  then  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  , 
wetting,  give  it  as  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazle,  as  the  quality 
of  the  (tuff  requires,  always  obfeivmg  to  begin  againft  the  grain  of 
the  hair,  and  to  end  with  it ;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother 
thiftle,  proceeding  ftiil  with  one  {harper  and  fharper,  as  far  as  the 
fixth  degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  returned  to  the 
r/s/^-worker,  who  (beers  it  a  fecond  time,  and  returns  it  to  the 
carders,  who  repeat  their  operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well 
ranged  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other. 

"  The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  fhorn,  is  fent  to  the 
dyer  :  when  dyed,  it  is  walhed  in  fair  wafer,  and  the  worker  takes  it 
again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the  nap  with  a  brnfh  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it 
on  the  renters,  where  it  is  firetched  both  in  length  and  breadth  fuff 
ficiently  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to  it’s  proper  dimen- 
fions,  without  (training  it  too  much  ;  obferving  to  brufh  it  afrefh,  the 
way  of  the  nap,  while  a  little  moift  on  the  tenters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters  and  brufhed  again 
on  the  table,  to  finifti  the  laying  of  the  nap  ;  after  which  it  is  folded, 
and  laid  cold  under  a  prefs  to  make  it  perfe&ly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a  glofs. 

‘  Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  the  papers,  & c. 
forgloffing  it  removed,  it  •?  in  a  condition  for  (ale  or  ufe. 

With  regard  to  the  manufadbire  of  mixed  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein 
the  wools  are  firft  dyed,  and  then  mixed,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  colours 
intended,  the  proceis,  except  what  relates  to  the  colour,  is  moftly  the 
fame  with  that  juft  reprefented. 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  fufpended  in  the  atmofpheie. 
That  the  clouds  are  produced  in  the  air,  from  almoft  water  alone, 
there  is  fcarce  any  one  that  doubts.  But  water,  every  where  equally 
difpofed,  is  tranfparent.  Clouds ,  therefore,  are  colledted  from  what 
is  beginning  to  be  water  ;  but  the  parts  of  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
are  circumvolved  among  one  another  with  an  unequal  motion,  neither 
refting  nor  moving  equably.  If  the  water  that  is  floating  about  in  the 
air,  mounts  higher  and  higher,  it’s  particles  at  length  arrive  in  places 
fofar  above  the  earth,  that  they  are  not  any  longer  much  united  together, 
but  receding  from  each  other,  they  do  not  then  conftitute  water,  but 
only  the  elements  of  it.  But  when  thefe  elements  of  water  come  to 
defeend  again  from  thofe  upper  regions,  and  are  contradled  into  fmal- 
ler  fpaccs,  where  they  alfcciate  together,  and  become  a  kind  of  water, 
they  then  form  clouds.  The  higher,  therefore,  the  water  afeends  in 
the  air,  the  ferener  and  drier  the  weather  will  be,  and  the  freer  from 
clouds ;  and  the  contrary. 

It  appears,  from  the  obfervable  motions  of  the  clouds,  that  there 
are  different  currents  in  the  air  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  quar¬ 
ter,  under  one  another. 

CLOVE-/ttv,  caryophyllus  aromaticus,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  f  olyandria  monogym  a  clefs  :  the  flower  confifts  of  four  roundifh, 
crenated  petals,' lefs  than  the  cup  ;  the  fruit  is  oval,  containing  one 
ceil,  and  umbilicated  ;  the  feed  is  fingle,  oval,  and  large. 

. Cloves  are  the  hotteft  and  mod  acrid  of  aromatic  iubftances,  and 
their  properties  are,  to  warm  and  dry-,  to  correct  a  fetid  breath,  to- 
fharpen  the  fight,  diffipate  films  in  the.  eyes,  fortify  the  ftomach  and 
liver,  and  flop  vomiting.  They  are  ufed  in  apoplexies,  palfies,  lethar¬ 
gies,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  brain. 

Such  of  the  fruit  as  efcape  ;he  gatherers,  grow  and  fwell  on  the 
tree,  and  become  full  of  a  gum  ;  thefe  are  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  are  called  mother  of  cloves. 

/  There  is  alfo  an  oil  drawn  from  cloves  by  diftillation,  moderately 
pungent;  which,  when  new,  is  of  a  pale'  yellow  colour,  but  reddens 
as  it  grows  old:  it  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the 
tooth-ach,  and  in  compofitions  with  the  fame  view  as  the  fruit,  It 
is  alfo  much  ufed  among  the  perfumers.  ■ 
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No  plant,  nor  any  part  of  any  plant  contains  fo  large  a  proportion 
or  enential  oil  as  cloves  ;  and  this  oil  is  heavier  than  water.  From  fix- 
teen  ounces  of  cloves  Neuman  obtained,  by  diftillation,  two  ounces 
ant  two  drams;  and  Hoffman  obtained  from  the  fame  quantity  an 
ounce  and  a  hall.  I  he  pungency  of  cloves  is  owing  to  a  combination 
of  refui  with  eflential  oil. 

of  cloves  met  with  in  the  (hops,  and  obtained  from  the 
Jdutch,  is  highly  acrimonious  ;  but  this  is  not  the  genuine  diddled  oil 
of  cloves. 

?r0nZE\Water>  is  prepared  of  brandy,  and  cloves  bruifed  therein, 
and  diddled. 

Clove,  a-term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool :  feven  pounds  make  a 
clove.  In  Lfftx,  eight  pounds  of  cheefe  or  butter  go  to  the  clove. 
See  the  article  Weigh. 

C l 6y  t-july -flower s ,  a  fpecies  of  caryophyllus,  greatly  commended 
as  co.dtals,  and  given  in  diforders  of  the  head,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  and  in  all  nervous  complaints. 

Clove -tongue,  a  name  applied  by  fomc  to  black  hellebore 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  of  two 
pounds  to  every  three  hundred  weight,  for  the  turn  of  the  fcale,  that 
the  commodity  may  hold  out  when  fold  by  retail. 

CLOUTS,  in  military  affairs,  are  thin  plates  of  iron,  nailed  on 
that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun’s  carriage,  which  comes  through 
the  nave,  through  which  the  linfpin  goes. 

CLOYED,  in  fea- language,  is  faid  of  a  great  gun,  the  touch-hole 
of  which  is  [topped  up. 

Cloyed,  or  Accloyed,  among  farriers,  is  ufed  when  a  horfe  is 
pricked  with  a  nail  in  (hoeing. 

CLUB -ante'nnce,  thofe  horns  or  antenna:  of  butterflies  which  repre- 
fent  a  club. 

CLUNY,  or  Clugni,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Benedidtine  monks, 
in  a  city  of  that  name  in  France  ;  being  the  head  or  chief  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  denominated  from  them.  This  order  was  brought  into  England 
about  the  year  1077. 

CLUPEA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  malacopterygious  fiflies, 
whofe  bronchioftege  membrane  contains  eight  fmall  bones,  and  the 
abdomen  is  acute  and  ferrated.  To  this  genus  belong  the  herring, 
shad,  anchovy,  and  sprat  ;  W'hich  fee.  See  Plate  61. 

CLUSIA,  in  botany,  the  balfam-tree,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
monogynia  clafs,  the  male  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  large,  roundifh, 
patent,  concave  petals  ;  the  fruit  is  an  ovated  capfule,  with  fix  fur¬ 
row's,  having  fix  valves  and  fix  cells,  containing  numerous  ovated 
feeds,  covered  with  a  pulp.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  South 
America. 

Clusia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecla  gynaudria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  male  flow'er  of  which  confifts  of  five  patent,  cordated 
petals :  the  female  flower  has  perfiftent  petals,  as  in  the  male  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  globofe,  fcabrous  capfule,  with  fix  furrows,  and  three 
cells,  containing  folitary,  roundifh,  clear  feeds.  There  are  four 
fpecies. 

CLYDON,  from  k\u£u,  I  caufe  to  fludfuate,  fignifies  the  fludlu- 
ation  of  food  taken  into  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  the  laxity  or  weak- 
nefs  of  it’s  fibres  and  abdominal  mufcles. 

CLYMENUM,  according  to  Tournefort,  makes  a  diftindl  genus 
of  plants,  but  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  lathyrus  ;  which 
fee.  Tournefort  enumerates  three  fpecies. 

CLYPEOLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynamia  Jilicuhfa 
clafs  ;  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  petals  fhaped  like  a  crofs  ; 
he  flower  is  an  orbiculated,  plano-comprefled,  eredt  pod,  with  two 
valves,  containing  orbiculated  feeds  in  the  center  of  the  pericar- 
pium. 

CLYPEUS,  orCLYPEUM,  buckler;  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour, 
which  the  ancients  ufed  to  carry  upon  the  arm,  to  fecure  them  from 
the  blcws  of  their  enemies. 

The  figure  of  it  was  either  round,  oval,  or  fexangular  :  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  a  bofs  of  iron,  or  fome  other  metal,  with  a  lharp  point. 
See  Shield. 

CLYSSUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  extradl  prepared  not  from  one  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  :  and  among  the  moderns,  the  term  is 
applied  to  feveral  extradfs  procured  from  the  fame  body,  and  then 
mixed  together.  Thus,  if  from  wormwood  we  draw  the  water,  fpirit, 
oil,  fait  and  tindlure,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  art  reunite  thefe 
into  a  mafs  compounded  of  them  all,  and  containing  the  joint  virtues 
of  all,  we  have  a  clyffas  of  w'ormwood.  To  this  clafs  are  reducible 
many  of  the  nobleit  produdtions  of  chemifiry,  as  the  more  curious 
fap  os,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others. 

Clyssus  of  antimony,  is  a  liquor  obtained  by  diftillation  from  a 
mixture  of  antimony,  nitre,  and  fulphur.  It  is  preferibed  to  fcverifli 
patients,  in  order  to  procure  a  grateful  acidity  to  their  potions,  and  to 
ilich  as  labour  under  a  lofs  of  appetite. 

Clyssus  of  nitre,  fignines  the  vapours  arifing  from  the  detonation 
of  nitre  with  charcoal. 

Clyssus  'of  fulphur,  denotes  an  acid  liquor  obtained,  by  the  detona¬ 
tion  of  fulphur  will)  nitre,  and  is  fimilar  to  that  of  antimony.  Parti¬ 
cular  virtues  were  formerly  aferibed  to  thefe  liquors,  of  which  they 
are  now  found  to  be  deftitute. 

Clyssus  is  alfo  ufed  among  fomc  authors  for  a  kind  of fapa,  or 
extrafl,  made  with  eight  parts  of  the  juice  of  a  plant,  and  one  of  lugat, 
feethed  together  into  the  confidence  of  honey. 

CLYSTER,  or  Glister,  is  a  liquid  remedy  to  be  inje&cd  chiefly 
at  the  amts  into  the  larger  inteftines.  It  is  nfiially  adminiftered  by  the 
bladder  of  a  hog,  flieep,  or  ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  having  at  one 
of  the  apertures  an  ivory  pipe  taftened  with  packthread.  But  the 
French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pevyter  fyringe,  by  which  the 
liquor  may  be  thrown  in  with  more  eale  and  expedition  than  with  the 
bladder,  and  like  wife  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large  in¬ 
teftines.  This  remedy  fhould  never  be  adminiftered  cither  too  hot 

or 
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or  too  cold,  but  tepid  ;  for  cither  of  the  former  will  be  injurious  to 

the  bowels.  .  . 

Clyjlers  are  prepared  of  different  ingredients,  according  to  rhe  dif¬ 
ferent  intentions  propofed,  whether  to  foftcn  the  indurated  faces, 
correct  the  acrid,  acid,  and  faline  recrements,  evacuate  thecontents 
of  the  large  intellines,  corroborate  the  languid  fibres  of  theinteftines, 
and  augment  their  impaired  periftal tic  motion  ;  to  mitigate  the 
fpafms  of  the  intertinal  coats,  and  relax  their  conflrifled  fibres  ;  to 
caufe  a  revullion  downwards  in  lethargic  diforders,  apoplexies, 
frenlies,  and  other  diforders  of  the  head  ;  to  promote  labour,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fsetus  be  living  or  dead  ;  and  to  expel  the  fecundines  where 
they  are  preternaturally  detained. 

Clysters,  murifhing ,  are  thofe  applied  with  defign  to  nourifh 
and  fupport  a  patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  noaliment,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition ;  in  which 
-cafes  they  mav  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and  decodlions  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  Englilh  introduced  a  new  kind  of 
clyjler ,  made  of  thefmokc  of  tobacco,  which  has  been  ufed  by  leve- 
ral  other  nations,  and  appears  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy  when 
other  clyfkrs  prove  ineffectual,  and  particularly  in  the  iliac  paflion, 
and  in  the  hernia  incarcerata ,  though  it  may  like  wife  be  ufed  in  an 
obftinate  conftipation  or  obltrudlion  of  the  bowels,  &c. 

Clysters,  uterine,  are  injections  into  the  womb. 

CNEMQDACTYLiEUS,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  one  of 
the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  fingers.  See  the  article  Extensor. 

CNEORUM,  in  botany,  willow-weed  ;  a  genus-of  the  triandria 
monogynia  clafs :  the  flower  confifis  of  three  oblong,  lanceolato-linear, 
concave,  ere£l,  deciduous  petals  ;  the  fruit  is  a  dry,  globofe,  trilo- 
bular  and  trilocular  berry,  containing  folitary  and  roundifh  feeds. 
We  have  but  one  fpecies. 

CNICUS,  in  botany,  bleffcd  thi file,  a  genus  of  th ejyngenefiapoly- 
gatnia  aqualis  clafs;  the  flower  hath  three  narrow  oblong  petals,  and 
three  flamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  petals.  In  the  center  is 
fituated  an  obtufe  three-cornered  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes 
a  Angle  feed  crowned  with  down,  and  fliut  up  in  the  enipalement. 
There  are  four  fpecies.  See  Plate  36. 

COA,  in  botany,  an  American  plant,  the  hippocratea  of 
Linnoeus. 

COACERVATUM  vacuum.  See  Vacuum,  an  empty  fpace. 

COACH,  a  commodious  vehicle  for  travelling,  fulpended  on  lea¬ 
thers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  T|icir  invention  was  owing  to  the 
Erench,  about  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  They  have.likc  other  things, 
been  brought  to  their  prefent  perfettjon  by  degrees. 

In  England,  and  moil:  parts  of  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn  by 
horfes;  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In  a  part  of  the 
Eaft,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  coaches  are 
drawn  by  oxen  :  in  Denmark,  they  fometimes  ul'e  rein-deer. 

The  coachman  is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  railed  before  the 
body  of  the  coach  ;  but  the  Spanilh  policy  has  difpUced  him  in  that 
country  by  a  royal  ordinance,  on  occafion  of  the  duEe  of  Olivarez, 
who  learnt  that  a  verv  important  l'ecret  had  been  difeovered  and 
revealed  by  his  coachman  :  lince  which  time,  the  place  of  the  Spa¬ 
nilh  coachman  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  French  flage-coachman, 
and  our  poltillion. 

Coaches  are  diftinguilhed,  with  regard  to  their  ffrufture,  into 
coaches,  properly  fo  called,  landaus,  chariots,  bcrlins,  calalhes,  &c. 
With  regard  to  the  circumlfances  of  their  ufe,  we  dillinguilh  them 
into  ftage-rsrtf/vr  and  hackney-m/rAa;. 

By  8  Geo.  HI.  cap.  24,  the  number  of  coaches  is  increafcd  to  one 
thoufand  ;  which  are  to  be  lieenfed  bycommitfioners,  and  pay  a  duty 
of  5 i.  a  week  for  each  licence  to  the  crown :  and  if  any  perfon  drive 
a  hackney-csarA  without  licence,  he  lhall  forfeit  yf.  And  coachmen 
uling  abulive  language,  or  demanding  more  than  their  fare,  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20 s. 

The  flat.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  57,  ordains,  that  where  coachmen  refufe 
to  go  at,  or  exadl  more  for  their  hire  than  is  limited  by  the  adl,  they 
lhall  forfeit  not  exceeding  3/.  nor  under  ioj.  and  the  commiflioners 
have  power  to  determine  it.  Coachmen  are  to  have  numbers  on 
their  coaches ,  on  tin  plates,  or  lhall  forfeit  5/.  and  refilling  any  per¬ 
fon;  to  take  the  number  of  their  coaches,  or  giving  a  wrong  number, 
incurs  the  forfeiture  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  40J.  None  but  licen- 
fed  coaches  lhall  ply  at  funerals  for  hire,  under  the  penalty  of  yl. 
Drivers  of  hackney-ra^Ar  are  to  give  way  to  perfons  of  quality, 
and  gentlemen’s  coaches,  on  the  penalty  of  xor.  By  8  Geo.  111. 
cap.  28.  every  hzskney -coach  is  to  be  provided  with  cheque-firings  ; 
and  every  coachman  plying  without  them,  incurs  a  penalty  of  ys. 
On  Sundays  there  were  formerly  only  175  coaches  to  ply,  which 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  commiflioners;  but  their  number  is 
now  unlimited.  By  an  adt  taking  place  Odtober  2,  1786,  hackney 
coachmen  are  entitled  to  the  following  fares,  viz.  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  is  ;  not  exceeding  two  miles  uand  6d  ;  and  foincreafing 
bd  for  every  half  mile:  for  ^  of  an  hour  lr  ;  and  between  \  and  an 
hour  is  and  6  d\  and  for  every  twenty  minutes  after  61/:  fora  day 
of  twelve  hours  14*  and  6 d \  and  for  every  hour  exceeding  twelve, 
ssbd.  By  the  late  adt  of  parliament  hackney  coachmen  are  obliged 
to  drive  to  any  diflance  not  exceeding  ten  miles  from  the  metro¬ 
polis.  They  are  alfo  allowed  to  demand  6 d  per  mile  for  back  car¬ 
riage,  if  taken  after  fun-fet  to  go  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality,  un- 
ids  the  paflenger  returns  in  the  fame  carriage,  in  which  cafe  they 
take  the  uiual  fare. 

CoACHEs,yA7g?,are  thofe  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  travel¬ 
lers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another  ;  and  thele,  as  well  as  other 
coaches,  chaifes,  Ike.  with  four  wheels,  pay  an  annual  tax  of  5/. 

Coach,  in  fea  language,  denotes  a  chamber  or  apartment  near 
the  ffern,  in  a  (hip  of  war. 

COADJU  I  OHfellow-helper,  properly  denotesa  prelate  joinedto 
another,  to  aflitt  him  in  the  dilcharge  of  his  function  j  and  even,  in 
virtue  thereof,  to  fuccced  him. 
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Coadjutors  were  formerly  appointed,  by  kings,  for  archbilhops  and 
bifhops  grownold,  orabfent,and  not  able  to  adminilter  in  their  dio- 
cefe.  But  the  right  of  appointing  coadjutors  in  the  Romifli  coun¬ 
tries,  is  now  referved  to  the  pope  alone. 

The  popes  formerly  made  a  (hameful  abufe  of  the  coadjutories  : 
fome  they  granted  to  children  ;  others,  to  people  not  in  orders  ; 
others  to  perfons  at  a  diflance  :  but  the  council  of  Trent  lied 
down  the  pope’s  hands,  by  adding  abundance  of  reftridtions  on  this 
article. 


In  nunneries,  they  have  coadjutories,  who  are  religious  nominated  ’ 
to  fucceed  the  abbefs,  under  pretence  of  aiding  her  in  the  difeharge 
of  her  office.  ^ 


COADUNA'IYE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
Methodi  Natural.is  of  Linnaeus. 

COAGMENTATION,  is  ufed,  among  chemifts,  for  the  aft  of 
melting  down  a  matter,  by  cafling  in  certain  powders,  and  after¬ 
wards  reducing  the  whole  into  a  concrete,  or  folid. 

COAGULATION,  inchemiftry,  denotes  certain  operations, in 
which  fluid  bodies  become  folid  ;  as,  for  example,  the  chrystal- 
lization  of  falls.  In  a  general  fehfe,  it  fignifies  the  condenfing, 
or  thickening  of  a  fluid  matter,  without  it’s  lofing  any  of  the  feniible 
parts  which  occafioned  it’s  fluidity  ;  as  we  frequently  fee  in  blood, 
milk,&c. 

Coagulation  is  performed  by  fix  different  agents  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  operations  in  chemiflry,  and  by  each  of  thefe  in  feveral  ways. 

j.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by  congealing,  cryffallizing,  and 
precipitating  ;  as  in  the  tnercuriis  vita,  and  fome  other  fuch  pre¬ 
parations.  2.  With  oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  to 
itfclf  fulphur,  (alts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  &c. 
4.  With  acid  and  alkali,  growing  folid  together,  as  in  the  tartarum 
vitriolatum.  5.  With  fixed  alkali,  as  in  piilk.  And,  6.  with  acid 
falts,  as  in  milk,  ferum,  and  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  the  coagulum  of  the  Latins,  the  ftnva,  and  the 
tx/mocs  of  the  Greeks,  are  the  fame  with  what  in  Englilh  we  call 
rennet.  See  the  article  Rennet. 


Coagulum,  in  chemiflry,  denote  curled  concretions  formed  by 
the  mixture  ot  two  liquors  ;  fuch  as  the  precipitate  of  filver  in  the 
formation  of  luna  cornea,  Sec. 

Coagulum  aluminofum,  alum-curd,  a  form  of  medicine,  preferr¬ 
ed  long  lince  by  Riverius,  and  now  taken  into  the  London  auptnla- 
tory.  It  is  ordered  to  be  made  by  putting  whites  of  eggs  into  a  pew¬ 
ter  or  earthen  velfel,  and  ftirring  them  about  with  a  large  lump  of 
alum  till  they  are  coagulated. 

CUAIv,  denotes  a  fort  of  foflll  coals  that  have  undergone  a  fimi- 
lar  operation  to  that  of  charring;  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  their 
phlegm,, acid,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  their  oil;  and  are  therefore 
ufed  in  furnaces  for  fmelting  iron  ore,  and  for  drying  malt. 

COAL,  a  black,  fulphurous,  inflammable  matter,  dug  out  of  the 
earth  ;  ferving  in  many  countries  as  the  common  fuel. 

This  we  fometimes  call  pi t-coal,  foflll e-«rt/, c&nh- coal,  and  natural 
coal,  to  dillinguilh  it  from  an  artificial  fuel  made  from  wood. 

We  have  three  fpecies  of  this  foflll  in  common  ufe  for  our  fuel  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  1.  A  hard  dulky  black  coal.  This 
is  in  common  ufe  with  us,  under  the  name  ofScotch  ^/(though  that 
name  is  not  reffrained  to  this  fpecies  alone,  but  the  following  is  in- 
difcriminately  known  among  the  dealers  by  the  fame  appellation}.: 
this  is  ufually  of  a  rough  and  dully  furface,  and  is  lefs  gloliy,  when 
frefh  broken,  than  any  other  coal.  It  burns  brifkly,  and  turns 
wholly  to  alhes,  not  leaving  any  cinders.  There  is  a  vaft  deal  of 
this  dug  about  Lymington  in  Hamplhire,  whence  it  is  often  called 
by  the  dealers  Lymington-^;/.  2.  A  hard  gloliy  coal.  This  is 
(ometimes  fold  in  London  with  the  former,  under  the  nameofScotch 
caul,  but  it  is  more  determinatcly  known  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  the  name  of  Wellh  coal.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  others 
by  it’s  great  hardnefs,  and  gloliy  black,  where  fielh  broken,  and  is 
much  efteemed  for  burning  with  lefs  fmoak  than  any  other  kind  ; 
and  in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  generally  in  Wales,  they 
ufe  it  to  make  malt.  3.  The  third  is  our  common  coal,  too  well 
known  to  need  any  defeription,  but  diftinguilhed  from  all  the  others 
by  it’s  lhattery  friable  ftrudture,and  it’s  great  glofs  when  frelh  bro¬ 
ken.  It  is  common  in  moll  countries  ot  Europe  ;  though  the  Eng- 
lilh  coal  is  of  moll  repute,  even  in  foreign  countries.  The  common 
pit  coal  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fal  ammoniac.  The  Englilli 
coal  has  this  property  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  never  lights  fo  per* 
fedily  as  when  water  is  thrown  on  it.  Great  quantities  of  Englilh 
coal  3re  exported  to  France,  & c.  by  way  of  Rouen.  The  meaiure 
whereby  coal  is  fold  in  England,  is  the  chaldron,  confiding  of  36 
bufhels. 

Coal,  Bovey,  is  fo  called  from  Bovey-Heath  in  Devonlhirc,  where 
it  is  found. 

COAL-balls,*  cheapfort  of  firing,  are  made  with  one-third  of  clay 
without  fand  or  gravel,  and  two-thirds  of  coal-dull  from  the  mine 
or  culm,  well  mixed. 

Coal  -mines,  the  wilfully  fetting  them  on  fire,  is,  by  flat.  G.  II. 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Coal -Jpirit.  CW^diflilled  in  a  retort  not  only  afford  a  phlegm 
and  black  oil,  but  a  fpirit,  which  is  apt  to  force  the  lute  and  break 
the  glalfes,  and  will  catch  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle.  A  bladder, 
filled  with  the  fpirit,  if  pierced  with  a  pin,  and  fqueezed  near  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  will  take  fire,  and  afford  an  amufing  fpedtacle. 

Coal, fmall,  or  charcoal,  a  kind  of  fuel,  confiiting  ot  half- 
burnt  brulh-wood,  much  ufed  by  artificers  of  different  profefiions 
for  polilhing  brafs  or  copper-plates,  &cc. 

The  bell  l’mall -coal  for  common  ufe  is  that  made  of  oak  ;  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  they  commonly  ufe  that  made  of  al¬ 
der. 


Coalescence,  the  union  or  growing  Together  of  two  bodies 
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'before  feparafe.  There  is  »  coalejcence  of  the  fides  of  the  vulva ,  anus, 
and  na res  ;  of  the  eyelids,  fingers,  toes,  and  manv  other  parts. 

COALITION,  the  re-union  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  before  fe- 
parated.  See  the  article  Conglutination,  &c. 

V  COAMINGS,  in  fhip-building,  are  rhofe  planks,  or  that  frame, 
forming  a  border  round  the  hatches,  which  raife  them  up  higher  than 
the  reft  of  the  deck.  Loop-holes  for  mufkets  to  fhoot  out  at,  are 
often  made  in  the  coamings ,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  enemy 
when  the  fhip  is  boarded.^ 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  tutia  ortuttv,  which  was  always  found  in  a  tubular  form.  It  had 
it’s  name  from  xom,  a  fort  of  cylindrical  tube. 

COAST,  the  part  of  a  country  next  the  fea-fhore. 

COASTING,  that  fort  of  navigation,  wherein  the  places  failed 
to  and  from,  are  not  far  diftant  ;  fo  that  a  fhip  may  fail  in  light  of 
the  land,  or  within  founding  between  them. 

Coasting,  in  agriculture, &o.  denotes  the  tranfplantingof  a  free, 
and  placing  it  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  refpeft  tocaft,  weft,  north, 
&c.  as  it  {food  in  before. 

COAT  of  arms,  in  heraldry,  a  cloak,  or  habit,  worn  by  the  an¬ 
cient  knights  over  their  arms,  both  in  war,  and  at  tournaments  ; 
and  ftill  borne  by  the  heralds  at  arms. 

It  was  a  kind  of  furcoat,  reaching  only  as  low  as  the  navel  ;  open 
at  the  fides,  with  fhort  fleeves ;  fometimes  furred  with  ermines  and 
vair  ;  whereon  were  applied  the  armories  of  the  knight,  embroidered 
in  gold  and  filver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin,  coloured  black, 
green,  red,  and  blue:  whence  the  rule,  never  to  apply  colour  on 
colour,  nor  metal  on  metal. 

The  coats  of  arms  were  frequentlyopen.and  diverfified  with  bands 
and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  placed,  as  we  ftill  fee  cloths 
icarleted,  watered,  &c.  hence  they  were  alfocalleddivizes,or  divifes, 
as  being  divided,  or  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  fewed  together; 
whence  the  words  fejfe,  pale,  chevron ,  bend,  crofs,  fialtier,  lozenge,  Sec. 
•which  have  fince  become  honourable  pieces,  or  ordinaries  of  the 
fliicld.  See  each  in  it’s  place,  Bend,  Cross,  Fesse,  &c. 

Coats  of  arms,  and  banners,  were  never  allowed  to  be  worn  by  any 
but  knights,  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat  of  mail,  jacque  de  mail,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of  a 
fhirt,  confiding  of  iron  rings  woven  together  net-wife. 

Coats,  in  a  fiiip,  ate  pieces  of  tarred  canvas  put  about  the  marts 
at  the  partners,  to  keep  out  water.  They  are  alfo  ufed  at  the  rudder’s 
head,  and  about  the  pumpsat  the  deck,  that  water  may  godown  there. 

Coat  likewife  denotes  the  materials  with  which  the  fhip’s  fides 
and  marts  are  varnifhed,  to  preferve  them,  as  tar,  &c. 

COATING,  in  eledlricity,  denotes  a  covering  of  fheet-lead,  tin- 
foil,  or  anv  other  conducting  fubftance,  applied  to  the  Leyden  phial, 
or  to  any  eledlric  body,  and  ferving  to  accumulate  the  eledlricity,  to 
increafethe  torceof  the  charge,  and  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
difeharging.  The  nrffc  perfon  who  difeovered  the  ufe  of  coating  io 
eledlrical  experiments,  was  Dr.Bcvis:  it  was  firft  applied  to  the 
Levden  phial,  but  has  been  fince  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
electrical  fubftances.  See  the  article  Leyden  phial. 

COBALT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fingular  fpecies  of  arfenical  ore. 

In  it’s  purer  ftates  it  is  confiderably  compadl  and  heavy,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  a  femi-metallic  appearance.  It’s  texture  is  always 
fine,  fometimes  granulated  or  compofed  of  minute  grains  ranged 
into  fmall  ftrite  ;  fometimes  fmooth  and  even,  without  any  diftin- 
guifhable  grains.  It’s  colour  is  fometimes  a  pale  iron  grey,  fome¬ 
times  a  darker  bluifh  or  blackifh  grey.  From  variations  in  the 
appearance  of  the  mineral  itfelf,  or  from  it’s  different  admixtures, 
fome  of  the  mineralogifts  have  divided  it  into  diftindl  fpecies,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following.  1.  Dark  grey  cobalt; 
compaCi,  ponderous,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain.  This  fort  is  faid 
to.  be  the  mod  eftcemed  at  the  Saxon  works,  and  to  afford  the 
fineft  blue  glafs.  2.  Bright  pale  grey  or  afh-coloured  cobalt ;  of  a 
fomewhat  loofer  Itru&ure,  and  lefs  ponderous.  This  kind  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  arfenical  pyrita,  and  fome  of  the  white  fil¬ 
ver  and  copper  ores  ;  from  which  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the 
infpe<ftionot  thefe  minerals  diftinguifh  it  pretty  readily,  by  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  cobalt  being  fomewhat  duller,  and  it  s  texture  finer,  3- 
Vitreous  cobalt ;  in  ftru&ure  rcfembling  melted  fcoria,  or  glafs,  of  a 
bright  bluifh  grey  colour ;  called  by  the  Germans  fchlachen  kobold, 
flag  cobalt.  4.  Cryftalliform  cobalt,  affixing  chiefly  a  cubical  figure, 
fometimes  perfect,  but  commonly  with  the  angles  imperfedt.  5-  Spe¬ 
cular  'cobalt ;  intermixed  with  glittering  talky  flakes.  6.  Earthy 
cobalt  ;  blended  with  various  earths  into  foft  friable  compounds,  of  a 
black  yellowifh  grey,  or  other  colours.  7.  Flowers  of  cobalt.  Thefe 
are  of  a  loofe  radiated  ftrudlure,  and  generally  not  fo  heavy  as  the 
foregoing  ores.  1  he  external  parts  are  of  a  fine  pui  plifh  red,  a  v  io- 
let,  "or  peach  bloom  colour  :  fometimes  the  whole  mafs  is  elegantly 
tinged  with  thefe  colours  throughout,  but  more  commonly  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  are  of  a  greyifh  or  leaden  hue.  They  are  never  found  in 
great  quantities,  or  forming  regular  veins  ;  but  only  in  detached 
inaifes,  lodged  in  clefts  of  (tone,  in  places  to  which  the  air  has  had  free 
accefs.  They  appear  to  proceed  from  a  fpontaneous  refolution  of 
iome  of  the  foregoing  minerals  ;  molt  of  which  are  found  upon  ex¬ 
periment  to  yield  nearlv  limilar  efllorelccnces  on  being  expofed  in 
heaps  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  moift  air.  Wherever  the  workmen 
meet  with  thele  flowers,  they  expeCt  a  rich  vein  of  cobalt  in  the 
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neighbourhood. 

The  cobalt  mines  of  Schneerberg  are  faid  to  be  two  or  thicc  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  deep  ;  and  the  cobalt  lodged  at  great  cleptns  to  be  01  a 
better  quality  than  that  which  is  near  the  lurface.  The  Schncei  berg- 
hill,  according  to  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Saxony,  yielded  at  hrll 
only  an  iron  ore  ;  which  on  finking  deeper,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  fucceeded  by  a  very  rich  ore  of  filver: 
this  alfo,  being  at  length  exhaufted,  gave  place  to  cobalts.  Some 
No.  46.  Vol.  I. 


Pieces  of  the  cobalt  ores  are  ftill  found  fo  participate  of  filver,  a ffd 
even  of  gold  :  Scnluter  relates,  that  he  has  fometimes  obtained’after 
the  proportion  of  three  ouncesof gold  and  upwards  unon  the  hundred 
pounds. 

Cobalt  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  damps  of  mines,  which  often 
prove  fatal  to  the  workmen. 

COBBAN,  a  fmall  tree  like  a  peach-tree.  It  bears  a  fmall  leaf 
with  fhort  branches,  and  r.  yellowifh  or  faffrcn-coloured  bark  T  he 
fruit  is  thick  and  round  like  a  tennis-ball,  inclofing  a  nut  of  '.he  fii- 
berd'  live,  which  contains  a  very  bitter  kernel,  taftin^  like  the  n  ot 
of  angelica.  An  oil  extrafted  from  the  kernel  is  efficacious,  taken 
inwardly,  in  pains  of  the  liver,  and  fplecn,  and  in  the  gout.  The 
tree  alfo  d i ft i Is  a  gum,  fervieeable  in  fome  diforders. 

COBBING,  *  punifhment  infli&ed  at  lea  on  thofe  who  quit  their 
Ration  during  the  night  watch.  It  confitfs  of  a  number  of  ftrokes 
on  tlie  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  called  the  cobbing-board. 

COBELLA,  in  zddlpgy,  a  fpeciesof  coluber. 

COBITIS,  in  ichthyology,  the  loach,  a  genus  of  the  mnlacop- 
terygious  fifties  ;  with  only  five  fmall  bones  in  the  bronchioltege 
membrane,  the  firft  of  which  is  broadeft  :  there  are  alfo  cirri  at  the 
mouth. 

Cobitts  aculeata,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  frefh- water  fifh  of  the 
loach  kind,  armed  with  two  prickles  on  the  coverings  of  each  of  it’s 
gills,  by  means  of  which  it  moves  nimbly  among  the  Hones’. 

COBHJS,  in  ichthyology,  the  gobius  marinus,  or  fea-gudgeon  of 
authors.  It  has  fourteen  rays  in  the  fecond  fin  of  the  back. 

Cobius  leucoterius,  an  ancient  name  for  the  fifh  called  gobius' 
albus  by  later  authors.  Artedi  deferibes  this  fifii  as  having  the'. ven¬ 
tral  fin  blue,  and  the  rays  of  the  apterior  back  fin  riling  above  th6 
membrane.  .  ;; 

COBOB,  a  difh  among  the  Moors,  made  of  feveral  pieces  of 
mutton  wrapt  up  in  the  cawl,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it  ;  th'e! 
poorer  people,  infteadof  the  meat,  ufe  the  heart,  liver,  Sic.  and 
make  a  good  difh. 

COBOOSE,  from  the  Dutch  kambuis,  denoting  a  fort  of  box 
like  a  centry-box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimmes  of  fome  merchant 
fh  i  ps. 

COBRA  de  las  cabegas,  in  zoology,  a  name  applied  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  a  fpecies  of  ferpent  found  in  America,  there  called  ibibobaca; 
it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  has  a  mixture  of  fine  red  amongft  it’s 
other  colours. 

Cobra  de  clpo,  the  ferpent  called  in  Brafil  boitjapo. 

Cobras  de  capello,  the  ferpent  called  by  us  the  fpedtacle-fnak’e, ' 
from  the  firange  refemblance  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck,  to  a 
pair  of  fpedtacles.  It  grows  to  about  the  fize  of  our  viper  ;  it’sfnout 
is  long,  it’s  head  is  flat  or  depreffed  ;  it’s  bite  is  very  terrible. 

CO.BRE  deverd,  a  fpecies  of  American  ferpent,  called  by  the  na¬ 


tives,  and  other's,  boiobi. 

COCCEIRA,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  the  p alma  nucifera  Indica  of  moft  authors. 

COCCI FEROUS  plants,  in  botany.  See  Bac  ciferous. 

COCCI NELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  ot  infefcdsof  the  coleopterct 
order.  The  antenna:  arc  clavated  and  intire  ;  and  the  thorax,  with 
the  exterior  wings,  which  are  marginated,  conftitutesan  hemifphe- 
rical  figure.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  diflinguiffied  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  colour  and  fpots  of  their  wings ;  among  which  are  our  common 
lady-cows. 

COCCO,  a  Weil  Indian  plant,  called  alfo  Indian  kale. 

COCCODES,  in  natural  hiftory,  thofe  ftones  of  the  ammites  kind, 
whofe  grains  are  very  large. 

COCCOGNIDltJM,  or  Granum  Cnidium,  is  the  berry  of  a 
flirub,  growing  wild  in  Germany  in  moift  fliady  woods,  called  by  an 
Arabic  name  Mezereon,  and  from  it’s  leaves  bearing-  fome  refem¬ 
blance  to  thofe  of  the  bay  and  of  the  olive-trees,  Laureola  and  Cha- 
melaa.  The  berries  are  ufed  by  the  dyers  in  Germany,  but  are  not 
known  in  this  country. 

COCCOTHRALSTES,  in  ornithology,  the  grofs-beak',  or  haw- 
finch ,  a  fpecies  of  loxia,  diflinguiffied  by  having  a  double  line  of 
white  on  the  wings.  It  feeds  on  the  kernels  in^the  ftones  of  fruits, 
which  it  breaks  with  great  dexterity  ;  whence  it  s  name.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Germany,  but  feldom  feen  in  England. 

Coccothraustes  Firginiana  cri/lata,  the  Virginian  nightingale: 
it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird,  and  diftinguiflied  from  the  former 
fpecies  by  it’s  creft,  and  beautiful  fcarlet  colour. 

COCCULUS  In  die  us,  the  Indian  berry,  of  a  roundiffi  figure,  but 
with  a  depreffion  or  dent  on  one  fide,  of  the  fize  of  a  large  pea, 
brought  from  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  theEall  Indies.  I  he  tree 
which  produces  it  is  one  of  the  arbofes  baccificra  fritdiu  monopyreno  of 
Mr.  Ray.  The  fruit  is  little  ufed  by  the  fliops,  having  a  potfonous 
quality.  Poachers  intoxicate  fifh  with  them  ;  hence  they  are  ca-kd 
jjhers-berries.  The  good  women  ufe  it  with  llaves-acre,  for  deftroy- 
ing  vermin  in  children’s  heads.  -. 

COCCUS,  a  term  applied,  in  ancient  writings,  to  that  fine  min¬ 
ing  red  colour  ufed  to  illuminate  the  capital  letters  in  manulenpts, 

and  ornament  MS.  bibles.  .  ,  .  r  ~ '  ,  .  c 

Coccus,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  two-winged  in  feels,  thcwi  gsot 
which  ftand  credl,and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  males :  add  to  this, 
that  the  roftrum  or  trunk,  arifes  from  the  breart,  and  the  body  is 
f'etofe  behind.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  among  which  is  the  co¬ 
chineal  infedt.  .  c  1  .  r 

Coccus,  or  Cocos,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  or 

.  the  palm*  clafs,  called  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  teuga.  It  pro¬ 
duces  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  1  i.e  male, 
flowershave  the  whole  ear  for  their  cup,  which  is  divided  into  three 
feements  •  the  corolla  has  three  petals  ;  the  ftamipa  are  fix  Angle 
filaments ’of  the  length  of  the  flower  ;  the  apices  are  oblong  and  in¬ 
cumbent.’  The  gerinen  of  the  piftil  is  fo  lmall  in  thefe  flowers  as  to 
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befcarce  viftble.  The  ftyle  is  ibort  and  thick,  and  is  obfcurely  trifid, 
and  the  ftigma  is  ftnall.  Thefe  flowers  never  produce  any  fruit,  yet 
they  are  not  Amply  male  flowers,  but  a  (oft  of  hermaphrodite  ones,  the 
female  organs  of  which  are  always  abortive.  The  female  flowers 
grow  on  the  fame  fpike  with  the  male.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  but  the  fegments  are  very  frnall  ;  the  corolla  has  three  petals ; 
the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  terminates  in  a  fliort- 
pointed  flyle  ;  the  ftigma  is  frnall,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  and  membranaceous  ;  it  is  of  a  fotnewhat 
roundiffi  figure,  but  with  fome  obfeure  traces  of  a  trigonal  form  ;  the 
feed  is  a  very  large  nut  of  an  oval  form,  pointed,  trivalve,  and  obtufely 
trigonal,  as  the  fruit  is ;  it  has  three  holes  in  the  bale,  and  the  kernel 

is  hollow.  _ 

The  coco-tree ,  which  the  Malabarians  call  teuga,  grows  (trait,  with¬ 
out  any  branches,  and  ordinarily  is  thirty  or  forty  leet  high  ;  it’s 
wood  is  too  fpongious  to  be  ufed  in  carpentry.  The  tree  yields  fruit 
thrice  a  year,  and  thofe  fometimes  as  big  as  a  man  s  head.  1  he  cocos 
of  Antillesare  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Africa,  and  Arabia. 
The  (hell  is  much  ufed  in  divers  works  by  miners,  carvers,  See. 

Coccus  Maldivia,  the  Maldivia  nut.  It  hath  a  black  rind,  more 
fliining  than  the  common  cccca  or  I  ndian  nut,  and  it’s  fhape  more  oval ; 
the  pulp  when  dried  is  extremely  hard,  white,  porous,  and  full  of  clefts 
on  it’sfuperficies,  and  of  an  unpleal'ant  tafte.  They  are  found  in  the 
earth  and  on  the  fea-fliore  about  the  Maldivas  ;  but  the  leaves  or 
branches  of  the  trees  which  produced  them  were  never  known.  Drink¬ 
ing  cups  were  made  of.  the  fhells.  The  fruit  is  preferibed  in  nervous 
diforders. 

Coccus  PolonicuSy  the  fcarlet  grain  of  Poland,  is  laid  to  be  found 
of  different  fizes,  from  a  poppy -feed  to  a  pepper-corn,  and  in  greater 
or  lelfer  numbers  adhering  to  one  plant.  Breynius  describes  it  as  being 
round,  fmooth,  and  of  a  purple  violet  colour ;  has  a  thin  Ikin,  inclofing 
a  blood-red  juice  ;  one  half  or  more  of  it  is  covered  with  a  rough  dark- 
brown  crufl,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  roots.  It  is  gathered  in  fum- 
mer,  and  dried  in  earthen  platters.  One  of  thefe  expofed  to  the  fun, 
by  the  latter  end  of  July  produces  a  frnall  worm,  which  worm,  after  a 
few  days,  produces  from  50  to  too  or  more  eggs  ;  thefe  in  a  month 
after  are  hatched,  and  the  young  ones  fixing  to  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  it’s  lowell  branches,  live  by  Yucking  it’s  juice.  Thefe  berries  are 
ufed  as  a  colour  in  dyeing,  for  they  abound  with  a  purple  juice.  As  a 
medicine  their  virtues  are  the  fame  with  the  chermes,  and  they  are  a 
good  fiiccedaneum  thereto. 

COCCYGjTUS  anterior.  This  mufcle  is  fixed  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  frnall  tranfverfe  ligament,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale  of  the  os  innominatum  ;  from  thence  it  runs  between  the 
great  tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  pelvis  and  the  mufculus  obturator  in- 
ternus,  and  is  inferred  in  the  lower  part  of  the  os  coccygis. 

CoccYG.iiUs  pojterior.  This  mufcle  is  fixed  in  the  inner  concave 
edge  of  the  two  firll  vertebrae  of  the  osjacrum ,  to  the  inner  and  lower 
edge  of  the  ligament um / acro-Jciaticum ,  and  to  the  fpine  of  the  os  ifehium , 
and  is  inferted  in  the  infide  of  the  os  coccygis ,  above  the  coccygaus 
anterior. 

COCCYGIS,  os.  It  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  osjacrum, 
and  is  in  fome  meafureati  appendix  thereof ;  it  is  bent  forward  towards 
the  pelvis  ;  the  forefide  is  flat,  the  back  part  rather  convex  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  four  or  five  pieces,  like  falfe  vertebra,  joined  together  by  cartilages, 
more  or  lefs  pliable  :  fometimes  all  the  pieces  are  cemented  together. 
The  firll  piece  is  the  largeft  ;  it  hath  two  fhoulders,  betwixt  which 
and  the  os  facrurn  is  a  notch,  through  which  a  pair  of  nerves  pafs. 
The  other  pieces  are  irregular  fquares,  diminilhing  in  fquares  as  they 
defeend. 

Davenler  and  fome  other  writers  fay,  that  difficult  labours  are 
often  caufed  by  thefe  bones  being  anchylofed  ;  but  experience  mani- 
fefls,  that  thefe  gentlemen  were  impatient,  and  waited  not  long 
enough  for  nature  to  do  her  own  bufinefs :  it  is  generally  found, 
when  the  head  is  confined  in  the  pelvis,  and  advances  but  (lowly, 
or  not  at  all,  that  by  waiting  and  leaving  the  work  to  nature,  the 
head  is  moulded  into  the  fhape  of  the  pelvis,  and  comes  along  very 
weH. 

Coccygis  offis  mufculi.  Thefe  are  frnall,  thin,  radiated  mufcles, 
lying  on  the  inner,  or  concave  fide  of  the  os  facrum ,  anti  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  pelvis.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  fide,  one 
placed  more  forward,  the  other  more  backward.;  for  which  reafon  the 
firll  may  be  termed  coccygaus  anterior,  Jive  ifehio  coccygaus,  and  the  other 
coccygaus  pojlcricr,  Jive  Jacro  coccygaus. 

COCCYX,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  and  the 
other  old  Greek  writers,  to ’the  fifli  called  cuculus,  and  lyra, 
by  other  authors.  It  is  a  fpecies  oilrigla,  diflinguifhed  by  Artedi  by 
the  name  of  the  trigla ,  all  over  red,  with  a  bifid  fnout,  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  gills  ffriated. 

COCETUM,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  honey 
and  poppies. 

COCHI  A,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  officinal  pills,  which  are  dif- 
tmguilhed  into  the  greater  and  lefs  :  the  former  is  a  compofition  of 
hi  era  piera ,  troches  of  Alhandal  turpeth,  diagrydium,  and  fyrup  of 
buckthorn,  taken  from  Rhafes,  but  feldom  ufed  intheprefent  practice. 
The  latter  is  compounded  of  equal  quantities  of  bright  aloes,  the 
pureft  fcamtnony,  and  the  pulp  of  colocynth,  made  into  a  mafs  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn.  Two  drams  of.  the  diflilled  oil  of  cloves  are 
added  to  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  former  ingredients.  Thefe 
pills  are  preferibed  to  efifeufs  vifcidilies,  watery  humours,  and 
flatulencies. 

COCHINEAL,  in  commerce,  a  little  animal,  which,  till  lately, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  vegetable  production,  a  feed,  or  an  excrefcence 
of  a  plant  ;  but  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  female  of  an  infedt, 
hying  upon  the  opuntia,  or  Indian  fig,  on  the  juice  of  which  it  feeds. 
1  here  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  mejlique,  which  is  efteemed  the  fined  ; 
and  the  wild,  which  is  alfo  valuable  ;  the  difference  being  qccafioned 
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only  by  the  extraordinary  care  that  is  taken  of  the  one*  by  being 
fupplied  with  food  of  a  proper  kind,  the  other  living  wild  without 
the  like  care.  It  is  brought  from  Mexico,  and  fome  other  pans 
of  South  America,  where  the  inhabitants  find  it  fo  very  advantageous 
an  article  of  commerce*  that  they  make  plantations  of  the  opuntia, 
and  regularly  breed  and  manage  their  crops,  fending  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  to  Europe,  that  it  is  computed,  there  is  no  lefs  than 
8  or  900*000  weight  annually  imported  from  Spanifli  America. 

With  us,  it  pays  no  duty,  and  is  efteemed  a  great  cordial,  fudorific, 
alexipharmic,  and  febrifuge,  and  much  ufed  by  dyers  and  painters, 
the  high  crimfon  colour,  it  affords  being  fcarcely  equalled  by  any 
thing  ;  and  making,  according  to  their  different  management  of  it, 
all  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  red; 

Cochineal  worm,  coccus,  otherwife  called  the  progall-infecl, 
is  an  infedl  engendered  in  a  fruit  refemb'ing  a  pear  :  the  plant  which 
bears  it  is  five  or  fix  feet  high.  At  the  top  of  the  fruit  grows  a 
red  flower,  which,  when  mature,  falls  on  the  fruit ;  and  that  open¬ 
ing,  difeovers  a  cleft  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit 
then  appears  full  of  little  red  infedls,  having  wings  of  furprifing 
fmallnefs,  and  which  would  continue  and  die,  and  rot  there,  if  not 
taken  out. 

The  Indians,  therefore,  fpreading  a  cloth  under  the  tree,  (bake 
it  with  poles,  till  the  infedts  are  forced  to  quit  their  lodging,  and  fly 
about  the  tree  ;  which  they  cannot  do  many  moments,  but  tumble 
down  dead  into  the  cloth  ;  where  they  are  left  till  they  be  entirely 
dry:  when  the  infedt  flies,  it  is  red;  when  it  is  fallen,  black;  and 
when  firfl  dried,  it  is  greyifh  ;  though  it  afterwards  changes  colour; 
See  Plate  65. 

The  figure  of  this  infedl  is  oval,  and  it’s  utmoft  fize  is  that  of  a 
frnall  pea.  It  has  fix  legs  armed  with  claws,  two  eyes,  and  a 
trunk  by  which  it  fucks  it’s  nourifhment.  The  ants,  and  many 
other  little  animals,  are  very  fond  of  eating  the  cochineals;  and  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Indians  defend  the  young  from  thofe 
devourers. 

After  the  Indians  have  gathered  the  cochineal  they  kill  it,  other- 
wife  they  would  lofe  a  great  part  of  their  harveft  ;  for  the  parent 
race  would  live  fome  days  after  their  being  taken  from  the  plant, 
and  would  produce  their  young,  which  would  be  nimble  enough  to 
run  away  in  great  numbers.  Some,  to  kill  the  creatures,  plunge 
them  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  fun ;  others 
kill  them  by  a  proper  degree  of  heat  ;  and  others  again  by 
fmoke. 

Cochineal  grain,  or,  as  Dampier  calls  it ,  JylvcJlris,  is  a  red 
berry,  growing  in  America,  found  in  a  fruit  refembling  that  of  the 
cochineal  plant,  or  tonna.  The  firll  fhoot  produces  a  yellow  flower  ; 
then  comes  the  fruit,  which  is  long,  and  when  ripe,  opens  with  a  cleft 
of  three  or  four  inches.  The  fruit  is  full  of  kernels,  or  grains, 
which  fall  on  the  lealt  agitation,  and  which  the  Indians  take  care 
to  gather.  Eight  or  ten  of  tltcYe  fruits  may  yield  about  an  ounce  of 
grain.  See  Plate  65. 

COCHLEA,  in  conchyology,  the  fnail-fhell,  a  genus  of  univalve 
fhell-flfh,  of  a  fpiral  figure,  and  containing  only  one  cell. 

This  is  a  very  comprehenfive  genus,  and  therefore  fubdivided  into 
three  feries,  viz.  1.  The  cochlea  which  have  a  round  or  nearly  round 
mouth,  called  cochlea  lunarcs.  2.  The  cochlea  with  a  femicircular 
mouth,  called  cochlea Jemiluttares.  3.  The  cochlea  with  a  narrow  oval 
mouth,  as  if  the  fides  were  crulhed  together,  called  cochlea  ore 
deprejff'o.  See  Plate  75. 

Cochlea,  in  anatomy,  the  third  part  of  the  labyrinth,  or  inner 
cavity  of  the  ear. 

The  cochlea  lies  di redly  oppofite  to  the  femicircular  canals,  and  is 
properly  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  it  has  to  the  fhells  that  fnails 
lie  in  ;  through  it’s  parietes  a  frnall  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve 
pafles. 

It’s  canal  is  divided  by  a  Jeptum  compofed  of  two  fubftances,  one 
almofl  cartilaginous,  the  other  membranous. 

The  two  canals  that  are  divided  by  the  Jeptum,  are  called  Jcala: 
whereof  the  one,  looking  towards  the  tympanum  by  the  fenejlra  rotunda , 
is  called  Jala  tympana;  the  other,  having  a  communication  with 
the  vejlibulum,  by  the  fenejlra  ovalis,  is  called  the  Jcala  vejiibuli  :  the 
firfl  lies  uppermoft,  and  is  the  largeft  ;  the  laft  lowermoft,  and  is 
the  lead. 

Cochlea,  in  mechanics,  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers; 
otherwife  called  the  screw  ;  which  fee. 

COCK,  in  ornithology,  the  male  of  gallinaceous  birds. 

A  dunghill-cw^  fhould  be  of  a  large  body,  very  long  from  the  head 
to  the  rump,  thick  in  the  girth,  the  neck  long,  loofe,  and  high  ;  the 
comb,  wattles,  and  throat  large ;  the  eyes  round  and  large,  and  su- 
fwerable  to  the  colour  of  his  plume  or  mane,  as  grey  with  grey,  See. 
his  beak  fiiould  be  ftrong  and  hooked ;  and  his  neck-feathers  very 
long  and  gloily,  covering  his  neck  and  fhoulders  ;  the  legs  fhould  be 
flrait,  and  of  a  very  long  beam,  with  very  large  apd  long  fpurs,  a  little 
bending  ;  the  colour  fhould  be  black,  yellow,  or  browmlh  ;  the  claws 
fhould  be  long  and  ftrong  ;  the  tail  long,  bending  back,  and  covering 
the  whole  body  ;  the  wings  very  ftrong ;  and  the  general  colour  fhould 
be  reddiflt. 

Cock,  game,  or  fighting-wl,  fhould  be  of  a  middle  fize.  The 
head  ought  to  be  frnall,  the  eyes  large  and  brifk,  and  the  beak 
ftrong  and  hooked  at  the  fetting  on  ;  it’s  colour  ought  alfo  to 
anfwer  to  that  of  the  principal  or  general  colour  of  the  feathers, 
whether  that  be  yellow,  reddifh,  or  grey.  The  beam  of  his 
leg  ought  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  according  to  his  plumage,  either 
blue,  grey,  or  yellow  ;  and  the  fpurs  ought  to  be  rough,  long,  and 
(harp,  a  little  bending,  and  pointing  inward.  The  three  colours 
efteemed  in  the  gam e-cock  are  grey,  yellow,  and  red,  with  a  black 
bread. 

If  the  neck  of  a  cock  be  inverted  with  a  circle  of  a  fcarlet  com* 

plexipn, 
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plexion,  it  is  a  fign,  that  he  is  ftrong,  vigorous,  and  has  great  cou¬ 
rage  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  pale  and  wan,  it  denotes  him 
to  be  defedHve  in  thefe  material  particulars. 

The  beft  feafon  for  breeding  the  game-cocks  is  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March  ;  the  heft  for  the 
hen  is  to  be  made  of  fweet  and  clean  ftraw,  and  fliould  be  placed  in 
fome  warm  corner,  out  of  the  way  of  difturbance  from  other  fowl ; 
for  fuch  an  interruption  provokes  this  quarrelfbme  bird  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  endanger  the  eggs. 

The  chickens  may  all  be  differed  to  run  together,  till  they  begin 
to  peck  one  another ;  then  thp  cocks  are  to  be  feparated  ;  each  one 
muft  have  his  particular  walk;  and  tl*  freer  from  difturbance  this 
is,  the  better.  As  foon  as  the  comb  and  wattles  appear  on  the  cocks , 
they  muft  be  cut  away,  and  the  fore  place  anointed  with  frefh  but¬ 
ter,  till  it  is  well.  The  bell  method  is,  not  to  hazard  a  battle  till 
the  cock  is  fomewhat  more  than  two  years  old. 

Cock,  high-bearing ,  denotes  one  larger  than  the  cock  he  fights. 
As  a  hw-bearing  cock  is  one  over-matched  for  height. 

C06K -boats,  fmall  boats  ufed  on  rivers,  or  near  the  (hore. 

Cock  of  a  dial,  the  pin,  ftyle,  or  gnomon. 

Cock  -paddle,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  fome  call  the 
hnnp-fijh, 

CoCK-throJfpled,  among  dealers  in  horfes,  is  faid  of  a  horfe 
whofe  wind-pipe  is  fmall,  and  bends  like  a  bow,  when  he  bridles 

his  head. 

Cock -zua/er,  among  miners,  a  ftream  of  water  brought  into  a 
trough,  to  wafh  away  the  fand  from  tin  ore,  while  it  is  ftamping 
in  the  mill. 

Cocks,  on  (hip-board,  are  little  fquare  pieces  of  brafs,  with  holes 
in  them,  put  into  wooden  Olivers,  to  prevent  them  from  fplitting 
and  galling  by  the  pin  of  the  block. 

COCKATOON,  a  name  applied  to  the  whole  MACAW-tribe. 

COCKERINGS,  an  Irifh  tribute  now  reduced  to  chief-rents. 

COCKE  F,  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cuftom-houfe. 

Cocket  alfo  denotes  a  fcroll  of  parchment,  fealed  and  delivered 
by  the  officers  of  the  culloms  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant  that 
their  merchandizes  are  cuftomed.  It  likewife  gives  name  to  an 
office  appointed  for  this  purpofe. 

COCKlNG-r7«t/>,  a  device  for  the  catching  of  pheafants. 

COCKPIT,  a  lort  of  theatre  whereon  game-cocks  fight  their 
battles. 

CocitriT-Arntf.  None  are  to  be  on  the  fod  but  the  two  fetters. 
When  the  cocks  are  fet  beak  to  beak  in  the  middle  of  the  clod,  and 
there  left  by  the  fetters,  if  the  fet  cock  does  not  ftrike  in  counting 
twenty,  and  fix  times  ten,  and  twenty  after  all,  the  battle  is  loft  ; 
but  if  he  does  ftrike,  the  battle  is  to  begin  again,  and  they  muft 
count  again.  If  any  one  offers  a  mark  to  a  groat,  or  forty  to  one, 
and  the  wager  taken,  the  cock  muft  be  fet,  and  they  are  to  fight  it 
out.  Done,  and  done,  is  afufficient  bet  when  the  cocks  are  call  on 
the  clod. 

Cockpit,  in  a  man  of  war,  a  place  on  the  lower  floor,  or  deck, 
abaft  the  main-capftan,  lying  between  the  platform  and  the 
Reward’s  room,  where  arc  partitions  for  the  purfer,  furgeon,  and 
his  mates. 

COCKROAD,  a  contrivance  for  the  taking  of  woodcocks. 
This  bird  lies  clofe  by  day  under  fome  hedge,  or  near  the  root  of 
an  old  tree,  to  peck  for  worms  under  dry  leaves,  and  will  fcarce 
ftir  out,  unlefs  difturbed  ;  as  not  feeing  his  way  fo  well  in  the 
morning;  toward  the  evening  he  takes  wing,  to  feek  for  water, 
flying  generally  low  ;  and  when  he  finds  any  thoroughfare  in  a 
wood,  he  ventures  through  it. 

To  take  them,  therefore,  they  plant  nets  in  fuch  places ;  or,  for 
want  of  fuch  places  ready  to  their  hands,  they  cut  roads  through 
woods,  thickets,  groves,  &c. 

COCKSWAIN,  or  Coxson,  an  officer  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  who  has  the  care  of  the  barge  and  all  things  belonging  to  it, 
and  muft  be  alfo  ready  with  his  crew  to  man  the  boat  on  all  occa- 
fions :  he  fits  at  the  (tern  of  the  boat,  and  (leers.  He  hath  a  whillle 
to  call  and  encourage  his  men. 

COCOA,  the  nut,  whofe  kernel  yields  the  chocolate.  See  Cacao. 

COCOI,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  bird  of  the 
Brafils,  of  the  heron-kind,  of  the  bignefs  of  the  common  ftork  : 
it’s  flefh  is  very  well  tafted. 

COCOTZ1N,  in  ornithology,  the  lead  Barbadoes  turtle,  called 
picecipinima  by  Margrave. 

COCROTALEON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  an  animal  generated  between  the  hyoena  and  the  lionefs. 

COCTION,  boiling,  or  the  heating  any  fluid  over  the  fire  till 
a  great  number  of  bubbles  rife  in  it. 

This  procefs  is  a  fpecies  of  a  ftrong  and  powerful  digeftion  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  ancient  chemifts,  as  J under  informs  us,  frequently 
wfed  the  word  inftead  of  digeftion. 

There  are  various  fpecies  of  coition  ;  as  maturation,  fric¬ 
tion,  elixation,  assation,  torkefaction,  ustion,  de¬ 
coction,  and  concoction. 

Coction  of  the  aliments,  (ignifies  their  digeftion,  or  redudion  to 
a  fort  of  chyle,  in  the  ftomach. 

Coction  of  the  humours,  among  writers  of  inftitutes,  imports 
the  reduction  of  chyle  to  blood,  which  is  called  the  fecond  coition; 
and  alfo  the  feparation  of  any  fluid  from  the  blood  by  means  of 
glands  deftined  to  this  ufe,  which  is  called  the  third  coition. 

Coction  of  the  morbific  mutter ,  or  the  matter  which  forms  the 
difeafe,  is  it’s  redudion,  either  fpontaneouflv,  by  the  vital  powers, 
or  the  force  of  medicines,  to  a  natural  and  healthy  Hate,  fo  that  it 
may  be  no  longer  offenfive  ;  or  the  preparing  it  for  the  cxpulfion 
Out  of  the  body  by  a  ialutary  crilis. 

COD -fjh,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  larged  of  the  genus  of  the  afelli, 
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called  afellus  max,  mushy  authors,  and  fometimes  afellus  varius  five 

'fiZ  V  f  1  rhre  charaaefs  hY  whicJi  this  is  dlftinguiffied  from  other 
^  °f  the,.famC  gCnUS  are  thefe  :  it>s  colour  on  the  back  and  fidcs 
s  a  dufky  olive,  variegated  with  yellow  fpots  ;  it‘s  belly  is  white  • 

he  If®,  Z  V°,ng  ThT  Hne  runnin6  their  whole  length, ’from 
is  ’thr  ’  vVlllcl1  at  the  abdomen  is  curved,  but  elfewhere 

ftrait  ;  ,t  s  feales  are  very  fmall,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  ft!  ” 
e\  es  are  large  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaws  there  hangs  a  Angle 
beard,  which  is  ffiort,  feldom  exceeding  a  finger’s  length  ;  ft’s 
tongue  1S  broad;  n  has  feveral  tows  of  teeth? one  of  which  is 
much  longer  than  all  the  others.  Among  thefe  there  are  fome 
moveable  teeth,  as  m  the  pike;  and  in  the  palate,  near  the  ori- 
L 0f  ‘he  (t°mach’  and  neat  fhe  gills,  it  has  fmall  clufters  of  teeth. 

I  t  has  three  back  fins,  two  at  the  gills,  two  at  the  bread,  and  two 
others  behind  the  anus ;  and  the  tail  is  plain. 

The  c*/  when  frefh,  produces  good  juice,  arid  isnourififing  •  but 
when  falted,  and  become  too  old,  it  is  neither  fo  well  tafted  nm- ft, 
eafy  of  digeftion.  ’ 

CODA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  two  of  three  meafures,  which  te 
peated  feveral  times  in  the  end  of  a  canon  or  fugue,  ferve  to  endthn 
piece. 

Coda,  in  ancient  compofitions,  is  when  orte  part  continues  on 
a  found,  which  is  it’s  cadence,  while  the  others  proceed  to  modu- 
late^ror  tour,  five,  fix,  or  more  bars. 

Coda  lance, 1,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  duck  known  in  England 
by  the  names  of  the  cracker,  or  fea-pheafant. 

CODAGA  bark,  in  botany,  otherwife  called  conessi. 
b  GODDAM  pulli,  in  botany,  the  tree  which  produces  the  gam- 

CODDY -modcly,  in  zoology,  a  common  Water-fowl  of  the  lams 
or  gull-kind.  * 

CODE,  codex ,  a  colle£lion  of  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  made  by  the  order  of  Juftinian. 

The  Code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  civil  law,  and 
contains  twelve  books,  the  matter  of  which  is  nearly  theVanlC 
with  that  of  the  Digefts,  efpecially  the  firft  eight  book’s;  but  the 
ftyle  is  neither  fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate  as  that  of  the 
Digefts  ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  whereas  the  Di- 
gelts  difeufs  the  more  abftrufe  and  fubtle  queftions  of  the  law,  giv¬ 
ing  the  various  opinions  of  the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Juf- 
tinian’s  Code  is  diftinguiffied  by  the  appellation  of  Code  by 'way  of 
eminence,  yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  ;  fuch  were  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  Code  and  Hermogcnean  Code ,  colledtions  of  the  Roman  laws 
made  by  two  famous lawyers,Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dioclcfian 
and  Maximinus.  2.  The  Theodofian  Code,  comprifed  in  fixteen 
books,  formed  out  of  the  Conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  to  Theodofius  the  Younger:  this  was  obferved 
aim  oft  over  all  the  Weft,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juftinian  Code 
There  were  alfo  feveral  later  codes ,  particularly  the  ancient  Gothic?’ 
and  thofe  of  the  French  kings,  as  the  Code  of  Euridic,  Code-Lew  is* 
CW^-Henry,  CW/f-Marchande,  Code  des  Faux,  &c;  and  the  prefent 
king  of  Pruffia  has  lately  publilhed  a  Code  which  comprizes  the 
laws  of  his  country  in  a  very  fmall  volume/ 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  puniflirftent  by  means  of  a 
clog  or  block  of  wood,  to  which  (laves,  who  had  offended,  werq 
tied  fail,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along  with  them  ;  and  fometimes 
they  fat  on  it  clolely  bound. 

CODIA,  in  botany,  is  ufed  fof  the  top,  or  head  of  any 

plant;  but,  by  way  of  eminence,  for  that  of  the  white  poppy; 
whence  the  fyrup  made  therewith  is  called  diacodium. 

CODICIL,  is  a  writing  by  way  of  fupplement  to  a  will,  when 
any  thing  is  omitted  which  the  teftator  would  have  addedj  or  wants 
to  be  explained,  altered,  or  recalled,  It  is  of  the  fame  nature  with 
a  will  er  tcltament,  except  that  it  is  made  without  an  executor; 
and  one  may  leave  behind  him  but  one  will,  though  as  many  co¬ 
dicils  as  he  pleafes.  There  is  this  further  difference  between  a  co¬ 
dicil  and  a  teftament,  that  a  codicil  cannot  contain  the  inftitution 
of  an  heir,  and  is  not  fubjetft  to  the  fame  formalities  preferibed 
by  law  for  folemn  teftaments.  Codicils  are  always  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  teftament,  and  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  fame  ;  and  the 
executor  is  bound  to  fee  them  performed  ;  and,  in  cafe  they  are  de¬ 
tained  from  him,  he  may  compel  their  delivery  up  in  the  fpiritual 


court. 
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CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  cod-fi(h  when  young. 

CODON,  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  Br  rather  little  brafs  bell,  re- 
fembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They  are  faftened  to  the  trappings 
and  bridles  of  horfes. 

Codon  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  orifice  of  a  trumpet. 

COECUM,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  of  the  three  large  inteftines, 
called  from  their  fize  iniejlina  craffa.  I  hc  c occam  is  fituated  at  the 
right  of  the  os  ilium,  and  refembles  a  bag,  and  has  a  vermiform 
appendage  affixed  to  it.  It  begins  at  the  termination  of  the  ilium, 
and  terminates  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag  which  it  forms :  it’s  length 
is  not  more  than  three  or  four  fingers  in  breadth.  In  the  appen¬ 
dage,  opening  into  the  fide  of  the  cctcum,  there  are  fome  glands, 
which,  together  with  it’s  ereft  fituation,  as  that  is  ufually  the  cafe, 
ftems  to  (hew  that  fome  fluid  is  fecreted  there.  In  hens,  this  is 
double,  as  alfo  in  many  other  fowls.  In  fiflies,  there  are  frequently 
a  vaft  number  of  them  ;  in  fome  fpecies,  no  lefs  than  four  hundred, 
according  to  Dr.  Grew.  In  man  this  appendage  is,  at  the  utmoft, 
(ingle,  and  is  often  wanting. 

COEFFICIENTS*  in  algebra.  Refer  to  Syflem  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  p.  208.  . 

Coefficients  of  the  fame  order,  in  algebra,  is  a  term  fome¬ 
times  ufed  tor  the  coefficients  prefixed  to  the  fame  unknown  quanti¬ 


ties,  ia  different  equations. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  in  the  equations 


f  ax-\-by- 
A  ax+ey 

Xfgx-^rb"  ,  „ 

g,  are  of  the  fame  order,  being  the  coefficients  of  x ;  alfo  b,  e,  h,  are 
of  the  fame  order,  being  the  coefficients  of  y,  See.  The  coefficients 
alfo  that  affett  no  unknown  quantity,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fame 


the  coefficients,  a,  d, 


order. 

Coefficients,  oppoffie,  fuch  as  are  taken  each  from  a  different 
equation,  and  from  a  different  order  of  coefficients.  Thus,  in  the 
foregoing  equations,  a,  e,  k,  and  a,  b,f,  as  alfo  d,  b,  k,  are  oppo- 
11  re  coefficients. 

CCELESTIAL,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  heavens  :  thus,  we  fay,  coclcfllal  obfervations,  the  ccclejlial  globe, 


See. 


Ccelffial  obfervations  are  thofe  made  by  aftronomers  under  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  fuitable  apparatus  of 
agronomical  inflruments,  in  order  to  determine  their  places,  mo¬ 
tions,  &c.  The  inflruments  chiefly  made  ufe  of,  in  agronomical 
obfervations,  are  the  altronomica!  gnomon,  quadrant,  micrometer, 
and  telefcope.  See  the  articles  Gnomon,  Quadrant,  &c. 

Obfervations  in  the  dav-time  are  eafy,  in  regard  the  crofs-hairs 
in  the  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs  of  the  telefcope  are  then  diftindlly 
perceivable:  in  the  night,  thofe  crofs-hairs  are  to  be  illumined, 
to  make  them  vifible.  This  illumination  is  performed  by  a  candle 
placed  obliquely  near  them,  fo  as  the  fmoke  does  not  intercept  the 
ravs  ;  or  where  this  is  inconvenient,  by  making  an  aperture  in 
the  tube  of  the  telefcope,  near  the  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs,  through 
which  a  candle  is  applied  to  illumine  the  crofs-rays. 

Obfervations  on  the  fun  are  not  to  be  made  without  placing  a 
glafs,  fmoaked  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  between  the  tele¬ 
fcope  and  the  eye. 

COELIA,  koiXj «,  or  xoiXoj,  imports,  firft,  a  cavity  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  or  in  any  of  the  vifeera;  fecondly,  it  implies  the 
fame  as  ederes:  the  xoiXin,  with  the  addition  of  ava,  that  is,  v  xa.ru 
xoiMn,  is  the  lower  belly,  or inteflinal  tube. 

CCELI  AC  artery ;,  in  anatomy,  that  artery  which  iffues  from  the 
aorta,  juft  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  trunk  of  this  artery  is  very  fhort,  and  near  it’s  origin  it  fends 
off  from  the  right  fide  two  fmall  diaphragm?  tic  branches,  fome- 
times  only  one  ;  and  is  afterwards  diftributed  into  right  and  left, 
communicating  with  other  arteries  of  the  fame  name,  which  come 
from  the  intercoftal  and  mammary  arteries. 

'the  right  branchof  this  fendsotf  the  right gaftric  and  epiploic,  the  I 
pancreatic  and  the  ducdenic,  the  hepatic  and  the  double  cy  (tic  arteries. 

The  left  branch  of  it  fends  off  the  left  gaftric  and  epiploic  arteries, 
the  gaftro-epiploic,  the  great  fplenetic,  and  many  of  the  pancreatic 
arteries. 

Coeliac  pnffion ,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  flux,  or  diarrhoea, 
wherein  the  aliments,  either  wholly  changed,  or  only  in  part,  pafs 
off  by  ftool. 

Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  the  molt  rational  and  fuccefsful  method  of 
treating  the  cce.liac  paffion,  is  to  adminifter  fuch  remedies  as  gently 
ftimulate  the  inteflinal  tube,  and  deterge  the  obftruffed  glands  : 
for  this  purpofe,  purges  adminiftered  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  and  gentle  vomits  of  ipecacuanha  are  recom¬ 
mended.  Authors  frequently  confound  the  cccliac  paffion  with  the 
lientery;  but  they  are  different.  See  the  article  Lientery. 

Coeliac  diabetes,  called  alfo  coeliac  urinalis,  is  a  diforder  wherein 
the  chyle  paffes  off  along  with,  or  inftead  of  urine.  See  Diabetes. 

Coeliac  vein,  that  which  runs  through  the inteftinum  rectum. 

CCELICOLAR,  aname  applied  by  fomenaturaiifts  to  the  opal. 

CCELOMA,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  round  ulcer,  feated  in 
the  horny  tunic  of  the  eye. 

CCELUM,  among  fome  anatomifts,  denotes  the  cavity  of  the 
eye,  towards  the  angles,  or  canthi. 

Coelus,  in  mythology,  a  heathen  deity,  and  the  Greek 
Uranus. 


COEMP  FIONALES,  the  old  Roman  flaves,  which  were  fold 
in  a  lot  with  others,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COENOBITE,  in  church  hiftory,  one  fort  of  monks  in  the 
primitive  Chrillian  church.  They  were  fo  called  0.710  m  xoi vz 
from  living  in  common,  in  which  they  differed  from  the  Anachorites, 
or  hermits,  who  retired  from  fociety. 

The  Ccenobitic  life,  fays  Cafiian,  took  it’s  rife  from  the  times 
of  the  apoftles,  and  was  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians,  according  to  the  defcription  given  of  them  bv  St.  Luke  in 
the  Adis. 

Coenobite,  in  a  modern  fenfe,  is  a  religious  who  lives  in  a 
convent  or- community,  under  certain  rules. 

CCENOBIUM,  the  ftate  of  living  in  a  fociety,  or  communion, 
where  all  things  are  in  common.  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  firft 
inftituted  cos  nob  if m ;  the  Effenians^  Platonifts,  and  alfo  many 
Chriftians  adopted  it.  : 

^^O  f  APH.  See  Cenotaph,  a  fepulchral  monument. 

CO-EQUALI 1  Y,  a  term  ufed  by  Chriftian  divines  to  denote 
-the  equality  of  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  ;  which  the  Arians, 
occ.  deny. 

CCEtUJLEUM  montanum ,  mountain-blue,  chryfoeoila :  it  is  a 
blue  ore  of  copper. 

Coeruleum  See  the  article  Armenius  lapis. 

COES,  among  miners,  little  fheds  which  they  make  over  the 
mines,  to  lav  oie  in. 


CO-ETERNITY,  among  divines,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  etc 
existence  °t  two  or  more  beings.  The  orthodox  hold  the  fee 
ai\  yt'i  *n  t^le  trinity  co-eternal  with  the  firft. 

/  ,  ni  heraldry.  Party  en  caeur,  fignifies  a  fhort  lin 

partiuon  in  pale,  in  the  center  of  the  efcu'cheon,  which  exte 
ice  way,  much  fhort  of  top  and  bottom;  being  me 
4 


other  lines,  which  form  an  irregular  partition  of  the  efcutcheon 
as  reprefented  in  Plate  6, fig.  43.  ■  5 

CO-EXISTENCE,  a  term  of  relation,  denoting  two  or  more 
things  to  exift  together  at  the  fame  time,  &c. 

COFFEE-/W,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mono<ry„;a 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  conlifts  of  a  Angle  funnel-fhaped 
petal  ;  the  tube  is  cylindrical  and  flender,  many  times  longer  than 
the  cup  ;  the  limb  is  plane,  being  longer  than  the  tube,  and  divided 
into  five  fegments  of  a  lanceolated  figure,  with  their  edges  bent 
backwards  ;  the  fruit  is  a  round  berry,  with  an  umbilicated  point 
the  feeds  are  rwo,  of  an  elliptico-hemifpheric  figure,  gibbofe  on 
one  fide,  plane  on  the  other, -and  wrapped  up  in  a  membrane. 

As  the  coffee- tree  is  an  ever-green,  it  makes  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  at  every  feafon  in  the  ftoves ;  but  particularly  when  it  is  in 
flower,  and  alfo  when  the  berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in 
the  winter,  fo  that  they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  ftate:  there 
is  fcarce  any  plant  therefore  which  deferves  a  place  in  the  ftovc 
more  than  this. 

It  is  propagated  by  the  berries,  which  muft  be  Town  foon  after 
they  are  gathered  from  the  tree;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  any  time,  they  will  not  grow. 

Coffee,  or  coffee-berries.  We  have  properly  two  fpecies  of 
coffee,  the  fruit  of  the  coffee-tree,  the  one  thicker,  heavier,  and  of 
a  paler  colour,  brought  from  Mocha  ;  the  other  is  thinner,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  greenifh  caft,  and  is  brought  us  from  Grand  Cairo  in 
Egypt. 

Both  kinds  have  the  fame  qualities:  neither  of  them  have  much 

fmell,  till  roafted,  and  both  are  of  a  farinaceous,  leguminous  tafte 
while  raw.  Coffee  is  to  be  chofen  firm,  folid,  and  large,  not  eafily 
broken,  fufficiently  dry,  and  of  no  bad  fmell :  what  is  damp  or 
mufiy  may  be  fometimes  reduced  to  a  tolerable  tafte  in  roa(tin<r, 
if  not  too  far  gone,  but  it  is  never  equal  to  the  more  perfett 
kiodr 

Coffee  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the 
Arabian  writers  :  the  earlieft  knowledge  of  it  is  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  Handing,  and  it  has  not  been  ufed  above  a 
third  part  of  that  time  in  Europe.  Coffee  is  rather  ufed  as  a  food 
than  as  a  medicine,  yet  it  is  fo  much  in  every  one’s  way,  that  is 
the  liquor  made  of  it,  that  it  is  proper  for  people  to  know,  that  it 
is  very  drying,  and  therefore  in  diforders  of  the  head,  from  fumes 
and  too  great  moiltures,  very  ferviceable  by  it’s  abforbent  qualities  • 
this  they  muft  experience,  who  try  it  after  a  debauch  of  wine,  or 
ftrong  liquors.  But  in  thin  and  dry  conftitutions  it  is  very  hurtful 
as  it  dries  the  nerves  too  much,  and  is  apt  to  make  them  tremble’ 
as  in  pallies:  by  the  fame  means  it  promotes  watching,  by  bracing 
the  fibres  too  tenfe  for  that  relaxation  which  is  necefl'ary  for  fleep  • 
though  in  a  cafe  of  extraordinary  defluxion  of  rheum  from  the 
glands  about  the  head  and  ftomach,  in  a  cold  conftitution,  occa- 
fioning  a  great  hindrance  upon  fleep,  coffee ,  by  abforbing  the  fu- 
perfluous  and  continually  diftilling  rheum,  procures  fleep.  The 
coffee  is  alfo  a  ftomachic  and  aperient:  it  is  found  to  aflift  digeftion, 
and  to  be  good  againft  flatulencies  ;  and  cuftom  of  drinking  it  is 
of  great  fervice  againft  habitual  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes:  it  at¬ 
tenuates  and  diffolves  the  infpiffated  humours,  and  always  proves 
diuretic,  and  fometimes  gently  cathartic. 

The  duty  on  coffee  paid  on  importation  is  three-pence  a  pound  ; 
befides  an  inland  duty  to  be  charged  on  the  maker  or  feller  of  2 s. 
bd.  a  pound,  excepting  for  coffee  grown  in  America,  which  pays 
only  ir.  6 d.  a  pound.  No  perfon  is  allowed  to  fell  or  retail  coffee 
v\  ithout  a  licence,  under  the  penalty  of  5/.  a  month  ;  and  no  perfon 
fhall  mix  any  materials  to  increafe  the  weight,  under  a  penalty  of 

COFFER,  among  mechanics,  fignifies  a  long  fquare  box  of 
the  firmeft  timber,  about  three  feet  long,  and  one  and  an  half 
broad,  wherein  tin-ore  is  broken  to  pieces  in  a  ftamping-mill. 

Coffer,  in  architecture,  a  fmall  dcpreffion  or  finkfng  of  each 
interval  between  the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice;  gene¬ 
rally  filled  up  with  a  rofe,  fometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  &c. 
See  Plate  158,7%.  35. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  a  hollow  lodgment  athwart  a  dry 
moat,  from  fix  to  feven  feet  deep,  and  from  fixteen  to  eighteen 
.feet  broad. 

The  befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  thefe  coffers  to  repulfe  the 
befiegers,  when  they  attempt  to  pafs  the  ditch :  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  only  by  their  length  from  the  caponiers,  which  are  likewife 
lomewhat  lefs  in  breadth  ;  and  it  differs  from  the  traverfe  and  gal¬ 
lery,  in  that  thefe  are  made  by  the  befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the 
befieged. 

Y  o  fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  of  thefe  coffers,  the  befiegers 
epaule,  or  throw  up  the  earth,  on  that  fide  towards  the  coffer. 

Coe  FER-dWr,  in  hridge-building,  denote  inclofures  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  piers,  and  for  other  works  in  water,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ambient  water  from  interrupting  the  workmen.  See 
the  article  Bridge. 

COFFERER  of  the  king's  houfehald,  a  principal  officer  in  the 
court*  next  under  the  comptroller,  who,  in  the  compting-houfe, 
and  edewhere  at  other  times,  has  a  fpecial  charge  and  overfight  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  houfe,  for  their  good  demeanour  and  charge 
in  their  offices,  to  all  whom  he  pays  the  wages. 

COl'  FIN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  wooden  box  or  trunk,  in  which: 
the  bodies  of  dead  perfons  are  put  in  order  for  burial. 

Coffin,  in  the  manege,  the  whole  hoof  of  a  horfe’s  foot,, 
above  the  coronet,  including  the  coffin- bone,  the  foie,  and  the 
frufh. 

Coffin  -joint,  is  that  where  the  lefler  paftern  joins  the  foot.  A 
drain  in  this  joint  caufes  a  fliffnefs,  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
bliftering  and  firing. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  fiflfing-boaf,  or 

veffel. 


C  O  H 
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veflel,  ufed  on  thecoaft  of  Yorkffiire,  and  on  the  rivers  Oufe  and 
Humber. 

COGITATION,  denotes  the  a£t  of  thinking  ;  which  article 
confult. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  that  l:ne  of  confan- 
guinity  which  is  between  males  and  females,  both  defcended  from 
the  fame  father. 

In  France,  for  the  fucctflion  to  the  crown,  they  followed  agnation , 
the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only,  defcended  from  the  fame 
flock;  in  England,  Spain,  &c.  cognation:  women  coming  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity,  in  default  of  males, 
or  their  defcendants  from  branch  to  branch. 

COGNIOL,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  the  fifti  more  ufually 
called  colias,  a  kind  of  fmall  mackerel. 

COGNISE'E,  or  Connuse'e,  in  law,  is  the  perfon  to  whom  a 
fine  of  lands,  & c.  is  acknowledged,  &c. 

COGNISOR,  or  Conusor," he  that  paffeth  or  acknowledgeth 
a  fine  of  lands  and  tenements  to  another. 

COGNITIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  the  human  intelledl, 
or  faculty,  whereby  we  know  any  thing,  or  diftinguiftt  true  from 
falfe. 

COGNITIONIBUS  mittendis,  in  law’,  a  writ  to.  any  of  the 
king’s  juflices  of  the  common  pleas,  who  has  the  power,  of  taking 
a  fine,  and  who  having  taken  a  fine,  defers  to  certify  it,  command¬ 
ing  him  to  certifv  the  fame. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Cognisance,  in  heraldry.  See  Crest. 

Cognizance,  hr  Conusance,  inlaw,  is  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  fine;  or  the  conceffion  of  a  thing  done.  In  which  fenfe  we 
fay,  cognojcens  latro ,  a  thief  that  confeffes. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  power,  or  jurifdidlion.  Thus, 
cognizance  of  pleas,  denotes  an  ability  to  call  a  plea  out  of  another 
court ;  which  no  one  but  the  king  can  do,  unltfs  he  can  fhew  a 
particular  charter  for  it.  Thus,  if  a  fcholar,  or  other  privileged 
perfon  of  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  impleaded 
in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  for  any  caufe  of  atlion,  except  a 
queftion  of  freehold;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  chancellor  or  vice-chan¬ 
cellor,  by  charter  confirmed  by  flatute,  may  put  in  a  claim  of  cog¬ 
nizance  ;  which,  if  made  in  time,  and  accompanied  with  due  proof 
of  the  fa£ls  alledged,  is  allowed  by  the  courts. 

Cognizance  is  fometimes  ufed  alio  for  an  audience,  or  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  matter  judicially.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance,  &c.  '  0 

Cognizance,  again,  is  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  waterman’s,  or 
ferving-  man’s  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the  giver’s  drefl,  whereby 
he  is  difeernrd  to  belong  to  this  or  that  nobleman,  or  gentleman. 

COGNOVIT  aftionem,  in  law,  is  where  a  defendant  acknow¬ 
ledges  or  confeffes  the  plaintiff’s  caufe  againft  him  to  be  juft  and 
true;  and  after  iffue,  fuffers  judgment  to  be  entered  againft  him 
without  trial.  But  molt  frequently  the  defendant  confeffes  one  part 
of  the  complaint,  and  traverfes  or  denies  the  reft. 

COGW  ARE,  is  faid  to  be  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloths,  made  in  divers 
parts  of  England,  of  w’hich  mention  is  made  in  13  R.  II.  c.  10. 

CO-HABITATION,  implies  a  concubinage,  copulation,  or 
carnal  knowledge  between  two  perfons.  It  is  rarely  ufed,  except 
in  a  criminal  fenfe. 

By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabitation  for  a  complete  twelve- 
month,  is  deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO-HEIR,  a  perfon  who  Ihares  an  inheritance  or  eftate  with 
another  heir. 

COHERENCE,  a  fchool-term,  applied  to  propofitions,  dif- 
courfes,  &c.  which  have  a  connexion,  or  dependance  on  one 

another. 

COHESION,  or  Cohesion,  in  phyfics,  the  adtion  whereby  the 
particles,  or  primary  corpulcles,  whereof  natural  bodies  eonfift,  are 
conne&ed,  or  bound  together,  fo  as  to  form  particles  ;  and  thofe, 
again,  kept  together,  fo  as  to  form  fenfible  maffes,  or  bodies. 

1  he  caufe  of  this  cohefion,  or  nexus  mater  ice,  has  extremely  per¬ 
plexed  the  philofophers  of  all  ages.  In  all  the  fyftems  of  phyfics, 
matter  isfuppofed  originally  to  be  in  minute,  indivifible  atoms. 

How  and  by  what  principle,  thefe  feveral  and  diftinft  corpufcles 
fhould  come  firft  joined  and  combined  into  the  little  fyftems  ;  and 
how  they  fhould  come  to  perfevere  in  that  (late  of  union  ;  is  a  point 
of  the  moft  difficulty,  and  even  of  the  mod  importance,  of  any  in 
phyfics. 

J.  Bernouilli  thinks  it  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
others,  to  the  figure  of  the  component  particles ;  but  the  generality, 
■with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  attraction.  Confult  that  article. 
y>  Inftead,  however, of  entertaining  our  readers  with  refined  fpecula- 
tionsof  this  kind,  which  are  more  curious  than  ufeful,  we  (hall  fub- 
join  a  table  of  the  different  force  of  cohefion  in  different  bodies,  as  af- 
certained  by  the  ingenious  Mufchenbroeck :  this  force  he  eftimated  by 
the  weights  required  to  pull  them  afunder,  drawing  according  to  their 
length  :  the  pieces  of  wood  were  of  a  longfquare  form,  of  which  each 
fide  was  T*56_  of  an  inch  ;  and  his  experiments  upon  metals  were 
made  bylufpending  weights  to  wires  of  each  fort,  whofe  diameter 
Wasfo  °f  a  Rhinland  inch,  or  TVyW  of  an  inch  Engliffi.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  all  which  experiments  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table : 


Bodies  to  be  drawn  Weights  for 
afunder.  doing  it. 

Wood  of  Linden  tree,  iooolb. 
Alder,  -  1000 

Fir,  -  600 

Oak,  -  n^o 

Elm,  -  950 

Beech  -  1250 

Affi,  _  i25o 
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Do. 

Copper, 
Yellow  brafs. 
Gold, 

Silver, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Lead,  - 


Ditto. 
299!  lb. 
360 
500 

37° 

45° 

4°  i 
29* 


Difiance, 
q  inches, 

O  r 

Weights. 
40  ounces. 

oh 

- - 

48 

9 

— 

44 

9l 

- - 

36f 

9l 

— 

48 

7 

— 

rff^eJhena  ned  th%reiative  cohefion,  or  the  force  with  which  bodies 
lenml  n  lon  aPPlled  rhem  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their 

fouf  e  h,  t°VblS  PU?0(f  he  pUt  Pieces  of  wood  b>’  end  into  a 
Jnri  f  tr  •  ?  a  metal  plate,  and  hung  weights  towards  the  other 
end  fufficient  to  break  them  at  the  hole  :  the  weights  and  diftances 
from  the  hole  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

Fir, 

Oak, 

Elm, 

Pine, 

Alder, 

Beech, 

COHOBATlCoi ,  in  cnemutry,  the  returning  a  liquor'dlftilled 
from  any  (ubftance  back  upon  the  fame  fubftance,  and  diftillini  it 
a  am,  either  with  or  without  an  addition  of  freffi  ingredients  Con 

fuk  Syftem  of  Chemistry.  n~ 

I  he  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  procure  the  united  virtues  of 
any  [ubftance  in  their  utmoft  ftrength.  Cohobaltd  waters  are  much 
extolled  by  Boerhaave.  n 

,,  ,  Cohors,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part  of 

the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  600  men.  There  were 
ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firft  of  which  exceeded  all  the  reft  both 

in  dignity  and  number  of  men.  * 

When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  firft  cohort  took 
up  the  right  of  the  hrft  line,  the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order 

!?' *  nr?0  th!rd,v';as  in  the  center  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion,  and 
the  fifth  on  the  left ;  the  fecond  between  the  firft  and  third,  and  the 
fourth  bet  ween  the  third  and  fifth  :  the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed 
a  lecond  line,  in  their  natural  order. 

Cohortes  equitatce.  The  cohors  equitata  has  perplexed  feveral 
antiquaries;  but  Hyginus  has  given  us  a  full  and  decifivc  proof  of 
the  denomination  ;  and  fays,  that  a  cohort  of  thefe  troops  confifted  of 
1000  men,  part  horfe,  and  part  foot,  and  were  hence  called  milliariec: 
the  proportion  of  the  horle  to  the  foot  was  240  to  760. 

Cohors  nnlharia.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Cohorts  were  diftinguiffied  according  to  their  appointment  and 
office,  into  auxiliary,  which  were  fent  by  allies  ;  equitatce,  fee  above  • 
peditatce,  which  confifted  of  foot-foldiers  only;  preetoriem,  which  were 
formed  of  the  beft  foldiers,  and  ferved  to  guard  the  preetor  or  general. 

1  here  were  alfo  the  cohors  togata,  a  kind  of  militia,  which  guarded 
the  Itreets  of  Rome  ;  the  cohors  vigilibn ,  which  ferved  on  occalicn  of 
fires  ;  and  the  cohortes  urbance,  who  guarded  the  city. 

.  COHUAG1UM,  a  tribute  paid  by  thofe  who  meet  promifcuouflv 

in  a  market  or  fair.  7 

COIb,  the  badge  of  aferjeantat  law,  who  is  called  ferjeant  of  the 
coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear  under  thir  caps  when  they  are 
created  ferjeants.  I  he  life  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical  ton- 
fure.  See  Tonsure. 

COILING  of  the  fuel,  in  the  manege,  the  firft  choofing  of  a  horfe 
for  any  (ervice. 


A  Diff'ertation  on  Coins,  and  the  Art  of  Coinage. 

COIN,  a  ipecies  of  money,  madeof  metal,  as  gold,  filver,  or 
copper.  Hence  coin  differs  from  money,  as  the  fpecies  does  from 
the  genus;  money  being  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood,  leather, 
glafs,  horn,  fruits,  fhells,  &c. 

Itfeems  derived  from  the  French,  coign;  that  is,  angulus,  a  cor¬ 
ner  ;  whence  it  has  been  held,  that  the  moft  ancient  fort  of  coin  was 
fquare  with  corners. 

It  is  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  belonging  to  every  fovereign 
prince,  that  he  alone,  in  his  own  dominions,  may  order  the  quan¬ 
tities,  value,  and  fafhion  of  his  coin  :  but  the  coin  of  one  king  is  not 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  another,  unlefs  at  a  great  lofs ;  though  our 
king,  by  his  prerogative,  may  make  any  foreign  coin  lawful  money  of 
England  at  his  pleafure,  by  proclamation.  By  ftatute  any  perfon 
may  break  or  deface  any  piece  of  coin  fufpected  to  be  counterfeited 
or  diminifhed,  otherwise  than  by  ivearing :  but  if  fuch  pieces,  on 
breaking,  &c.  are  found  to  be  good  coin,  it  will  be  at  the  breaker’s 
peril,  who  fhall  lfand  to  the  lofs  of  it.  Coins  of  gold  or  filver  are  to 
pafs,  notwithftanding  fome  of  them  are  cracked  or  worn  ;  but  not  if 
they  are  dipped.  Counterfeiting,  clipping,  or  impairing  the  king’s 
coin,  is  high  treafon  ;  as  alfo  the  making  any  ftamps,  dye, ‘mould, 
&c.  for  coining,  except  by  perfons  employed  in  the  mint,  &c.  and  the 
conveying  fuch  out  of  the  mint  is  the  fame,  and  fo  is  colouring  me¬ 
tal,  refembling  gold  or  filver  coin,  marking  it  on  the  edges,  &c.  The 
ftatutes  which  ordained  milled  money  to  be  made,  give  liberty  to  any 
perfon  to  refufe  hammered  filver  coin,  as  not  being  the  lawful  coin  of 
this  kingdom  :  counterfeiting  the  coin  extends  only  to  gold  and  fil- 
ver  ;  for  the  coining  of  halfpence  or  farthings,  or  pieces  to  go  for 
fuch,  of  copper,  incurs  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  pound 
weight. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into  pieces  of  different 
fizes  and  forms,  according  fo  the  quantity  to  be  given  for  any  mer¬ 
chandize,  or  according  to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity 
ftipulated  between  them:  to  this  end,  they  went  to  market,  loadcn 
with  metal,  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe  to  be  made,  and  f  urnifhed 
with  inftruments  for  proportioning  it,  and  with  feales  for  dealing  it 
out,  according  as  occafion  required. 

By  degrees  it  was  found  more  commodious  to  have  pieces  ready 
weighed  ;  and  as  there  were  different  weights  required,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  fapie  weight  began 
to  be  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  mark,  or  figure:  thus  were  coins 
carried  one  ftep  further. 

At  length,  the  growung  commerce  of  money  beginning  to  be  dif- 
turbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights  and  the  matter,  the  public 
authority  inlerpofed ;  and  hence  aroA  the  firft  (tamps,  or  impreffions, 
6  Y  of 
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of  money  :  to  which  fiseceeded  the  names  of  the  moneyers  ;  and  at 
length  the  effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and  other  precautions 
to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpec-es  :  and  thus  were  coins  com¬ 
pleted-. 

C  'INS,  ancient,  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been  current  among 
the  Jews,  Gre  ks,  and  Romans. 

For  Jeu'i/h  Coins,  their  value  and  proportions  Rand  thus  : 

(Sterling,) 
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Solidus  aureus,  or  iexuila,  worth 
Siclus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,  worth 

Value  and  proportion  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Coins 

(Sterling,)  s.  d.  qrs. 
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the  moR  part  of  brafs.  The  other  parts,  as  tridrachm,  tnobolus, 
&c.  were  fometimes  coined.  1  - 

Note  alfo,  the  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality  of  authors,  lup- 
pofed  equal  to  the  denarius  :  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  t  le 
drachma  was  fomewhat  the  weightier.  See  Drachma,  an 
Denarius. 

(Sterling,)^ 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  Rater  aureus,  weighing 
two  Attic  drachms,  or  half  of  the  Rater  argenteus  ; 
and  exchanging  ufually  for  25  Attic  drachms  of 
filver  ;  in  our  money. 

According  to  our  proportion  of  gold  to  filver, 

There  were  likewife  the  Rater  Cyzicenus,  exchanging  \  Q 
for  28  Attic  drachms,  or  / 

Stater  Philippicus,  and  Rater  Alexandrinus,  of  the  fame 
value. 

Stater  Daricus,  according  to  Jofephus,  worth  50  Attic  "I  z  l2  | 
drachms,  or  J 

Stater  Croefius,  of  the  fame  value. 

Value  and  proportion  of  the  Roman  Coins. 

(Sterling,)  s.  d.  qrs • 
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Note,  of  thefe  the  denarius,  vidforiatus,  feRertius,  and  fometimes  the 
as,  were  qf  filver,  the  reR  of  brafs. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens,  fextans,  uncia, 
fextula,  and  dupondius. 


/. 


(Sterling.) 

The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus  which  weighed" 
generally  double  the  denarius  ;  the  value  of  which 
according  to  the  firfi-  proportion  of  coinage,  men 
tinned  by  Pliny,  was 

According  to  the  proportion  that  obtains  now  amongR 
us,  worth 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion,  mentioned  by 
Livy  and  Julius  Pollux,  worth 

According  to  the  proportion  mentioned  by  Tacitus, "j 

and  which  afterwards  obtained,  whereby  the  aureus  >0  16 

exchanged  for  25  denarii,  it’s  value  J 

Value  and  proportion  of  the  EngHJh  Coins. 
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Guinea 

Jacobus 

Carolus,  or  laureate. 


In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  union,  it  is  appointed  that  all 
the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifli.  and  the  fame  accompts  be  obferved 
throughout  the  whole  ifland.  Till  then,  the  Scots  had  their  pounds, 
{hillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England  ;  but  their  pound  was  but 
twenty  pence  Englifli,  and  the  others  were  in  proportion  ;  accordingly, 
their  mark  (lqr.  ^A  Scots,)  was  current  in  England  at  i^d.  their 
noble  in  proportion. 

Beflde  thefe,  they  had  their  turnorer,  pence,  and  half  pence  :  their , 
penrtv  -Vof'that  of  England  :  befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,"  babees, 
andplacks  :  the  bodies  of  a  penny,  -J  of  the  achifon,  1  of  thebabee, 
and  a  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  guineas,  {hillings,  &c.r 
with,  this  difference,  that  the  Englifli  {billing  paffes  for  twenty-fix 
halfpence,  which  arc  the  only  coin  peculiar  to  that  country. 

Coins,  French.  The  only  gold  coin  now  current  in  France  is 
the  Louis  d’or,  with  it’s  divifions,  which  are  half  and  quarter,  and 
it’s  multiples,  which  are  the  double  and  quadruple  louis  :  till  the  year 
1700,  they  had  gold-lys  and  ecus  or  crowns  ;  but  they  are  now  no 
more.  The  filver  coins  are  the  ecu,  and  the  grand  ecu  of  fix  livres  ; 
pieces  of  twenty-four  fols,  of  twelve  fols,  and  df  fix  fols.  The  billon 
coins  are  of  two  kinds,  each  called  fols,  fome  of  fifteen  deniers,  others 
of  twenty-one  ;  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  deniers.  current  in  the 
Litmnois,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  other  parts.  Laflly,  the  copper 
coin  is  the  hard,  equal  to  three  deniers,  and  is  ordinarily  called  the 
double. 

Value  and  proportion  of  the  French  CoiNSr 

Denier,  equal  to  a  of  a  farthing  fieri ing. 

I.  . ’s.  d.  : 

Sol  Paris  is  nearly  equal  to  00 

Livre,  accompt  o  o 

Ecu  o  2  -7  \ 

The  old  louis  d’or  at  o  16  9.3 

The  new  louis  d’or  at  1  o  0.6 
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Coins,  Spanijh.  In  Spain  and  the  Rates  depending  upon  it,  the  gold 
coin  is  the  piRole ;  above  which  is  the  double  pi  Role  and  piece  of 
four  pifloles,  and  under  it  the  half  piRole ;  to  which  muR  be  added 
the  caRillians  of  gold.  The  filver  money  are  the  piafire,  or  piece  of 
eight  rials,  and  it’s  diminutions  ;  as  alfo  the  fimple  rial,  with  it’s 
diminutions.  The  copper  coins  are  the  ochavos,  or  odlavos,  which 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  equal  to  four  maravedis,  and  ordinarily 
called  quarta  ;  the  other  double  this,  and  called  double  quarta ;  and 
lafily  the  maravedis.  It  mufi  be  obferved,  that  in  Spain  they  have 
new  money  and  old ;  the  old  current  in  Seville,  Cadiz,  Andalufia,  &c. 
is  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  new  current  at  Madrid,  Bilboa, 
St.  Sebafiian,  &c.  This  difference  isowing  to  their  king,  Charles  II. 
who,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money  raifed  it  25  per  cent, 
which,  however,  he  was  able  to  effedl  only  in  part,  feveral  provinces 
Rill  retaining  the  ancient  rate. 

Value  and  proportion  of  the  Spanifh  Coins. 

Quarta,  4  maravedis  , 

Odtavo,  or  double  quarta  8  maravedis 
Real  old  plata,  equal  to  o  o  6 1 

Piece  of  eight,  or  piafire  046 

PiRole  o  16  9.3 

Coins,  Portugucfe.  Thofe  of  gold  are  the  mi!  leray  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  moeda  d’oro,  or,  as  we  call  it,  moidore,  which  is  properly 
their  piRole  ;  above  this  are  doppio  rnoedas  or  double  pifioles,  and 
quadruple  fpecies  equal  to  five  pifioles.  The  filver  coins  are  the 
epuzada,  pataca  or  piece  of  eight,  and  the  vintern,  of  which  they  have 
two  forts,  the  one  filver  and  the  other  billon.  The  ree  is  of  copper, 
which  ferves  them  in  accompts  as  the  maravedis  does  the  Spaniards. 
Res,  ree,  or  rez,  equal  to  three-fifths  of  a  farthing  Rerling. 
Vintern,  2o  res. 

Cruzada,  26  vintems.  1. 

Mi-moeda,  or  half  piRole  o 

Moeda  d’oro,  or  piRole  1 

Doppio  moeda,  or  double  piRole  2 

Ducat  of  fine  gold  6 

Befides  the  above,  they  have  alfo  pieces  of  gold  of  the  value  of  3I. 
I2s.  il.  1 6s.  and  other  fubdivifions. 

Coins,  Dutch.  Thofe  of  filver  are  crowns  or  dollars,  ducatoons, 
florins,  and  fhiilings,  each  of  which  has  it’s  diminution.  The  ftiver 
is  of  billon  ;  the  duyt  and  penny  of  copper. 
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Ducat  of  Holland 
Ducatoon 

Patagon,  or  rixdollar 
The  three-guilder  piece,  or  fixty-fiivers 
The  guilder-florin,  or  twenty  {fivers 
The  lion  dollar 

The  fchclling  goes  for  fix  Rivers,  and  the  ortke  is  the  fourth  part 
of  a  River. 

Coins,  Flemijh.  Thofe  of  gold  are  imperials,  rides  or  philips, 
alberts,  and  crowns  ;  thofe  of  filver  are  philips,  rix  dollars,  patagons, 
fchellings,  and  guldens  j  and  thofe  of  copper,  patards. 

/.  x. 

Groat,  8  patards 

Single  River  o  o 

Schelling  o  o 

Gulden  o  2’ 

Rixdollar,  dollar,  patagon  o  4 

Imperial  o  11 

The  German,  Dutch,  and  French  coins  are  current  here. 

Coins,  German.  Thofe  of  gold  are  ducats,  which  are  of  various 

kinds. 
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kinds,  oboli  of  the  Rhine,  and  florins  ;  of  this  lath  kind  there  are  I 
fome  likewife  of  filver,  befides  rix  dollars  and  izelottes,  which  arc  all 

of  that  metal. 


Ducat  of  the  Bifliop  of  Bamberg 
Ducat  of  Hanover 
Ducat  of  Brandenburg 
Ducatoon  of  Cologn 
Rixdollar  or  patagon  of  Cologn 
Rixdollar  or  patagon  of  Liege 
Rixdollar  of  Mentz 
Rixdollar  of  Frankfort 


s.  d. 

9  3  -2 
9  2 

9  3 
5  5 
4  4'  -53 
4  7  -4** 
4  7  -27 
4  6  -5  3 
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Rixdollar  of  Palatinate  and  Nuremberg 

4  7 
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Rixdollar  of  Lunenburg 
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Old  rixdollar  of  Hanover 
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Old  bank  dollar  of  Hamburgh 
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Rixdollar  of  Lubeck 
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Gulden  of  Hanover 
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Coins,  Italian.  The  feveral  flates  of  Italy  have  feveral  current 
monies,  though  there  are  fome  common  to  all,  fuch  as  the  piftole  of 
gold,  and  the  ducatoon  and  florin  of  filver,  which  are  of  various 
weights,  finenefs,  &c.  The  coins  peculiar  to  Rome  are  the  julios  of 
filver,  the  pignatelle  of  billon,  and  the  bayoco,  demibayoco,  and  qua- 
drine  of  copper.  Venice  has  it’s  fequins  of  gold  ;  it’s  juftins,  or 
ducatoons,  and  devlingues  of  filver.  Naples,  it’s  carlins,  Genoa 
it’s  crofaits.  Savoy  and  Piedmont  it’s  Ivs ;  all  filver  :  this  lad  ftate 
has  papiroles  and  cavales  of  billon. 

Gold  Coins  of  Italy. 

s.  d. 

The  fequin  of  Venice  '  9  5-7 

The  old  Italian  piftole  ,  16  7  ,6 

Piftole  of  Rome,  Milan  ,  Venice,  Florence,  Savoy,  Genoa  16  6  .7 

Double  ducat  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence  18  7  .7 

Single  ducat  of  the  fame  places  9  3  .8 

Silver  Coins. 

The  old  ducat  of  Venice  3  4  .50 

The -ducat  of  Naples  3  4  .43 

The  ducat  of  Florence  or  Leghorn  5  4  .62 

The  tarin,.or  fifth  part  of  the  ducat  of  Naples  o  8  .09 

The  carlin,  or  tenth  part  o  4  .04 

The  efeudi,  or  crown,  of  Rome,  or  piece  of  ten  julios, 

or  one  hundred  bayocos  5  1 

The  teflon  of  Rome,  or  piece  of  three  julios  1  6  .32 

Thejulio  of  Rome  o  6  .10 

The  croifat  of  Genoa  6  6  . 74 

Juftine  of  Venice  4  9 

Derlingue,  |  of  the  juftine  1  2  J 

Coins,  Swifs,  are  raizes  and  blazes  of  billon  ;  the  r2tze  equal 
to  the  ||  of  a  penny  fterling :  and  the  blaze  of  Berne,  nearly  to  the 

ratze. 

The  German,  French,  and  Italian  coins  are  current  here. 

Coins,  Polijh.  \  s.  d. 

The  gold  ducat  92.1 

The  old  filver  dollar  of  Danlzick  4  6  .27 

The  old  rixdollar  of  Thorn  4  5  -85 

The  rixdollar  of  Sigifmund  III.  and  Uladiflaus  IV.  kings 

of  Poland  4  6  .4 

Abra  1  o 

Roup  04  j 

Groch  o  o  -f- 

Coins,  Danijhy  are,  s.  d. 

The  gold  ducat  9  3  -2 

The  horfe  1  if. 

The  four-mark  piece  2  8  .23 

Marck  lubs  1  6  * 

Schefdal,  or  two  marks  3  0 

Rix  mark  011 

Slet  mark  0  9 

Coins,  Sutedijh.  Thofe  of  copper  are  the  rouftique,  alleuvre,  j 
mark,  and  money. 

s.  d. 

A  gold  ducat  is  equal  to  9  3  ,2 

An  eight-mark  piece  of  filver  5  2 

A  four-mark  piece  2  7 

A  chriftine  1  t  j 

Caroline  1  5  I 

The  Swedifh  money,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  kind  of  copper,  cut 
in  little  fquare  pieces,  or  plates,  about  the  thicknefs  of  three  Engldh 
crowns,  and  weighing  five  pounds  and  a  half,  damped  at  the  four 
corners  with  the  Swedilh  arms,  and  current  in  Sweden  for  a  rixdollar, 
or  piece  of  eight. 

Coins  of  Rufiia  and  Mufcovy. 

•  Polufca,  s=s  Englifh  penny. 

2,  a  denufea. 

2  denufeas,  a  copec  of  acc.  /.  s  d. 

3  copecs,  •  an  aitin,  o  o  ifa. 

10,  a  grievener,  0  0  5f 

25,  a  polpotin,  o  I 

50,  a  poltin, 

ico,  a  ruble, 

2  rubles,  a  xervonitz, 


lice. 


Coins  of  Turkey,  viz.  of  Mores,  Candle,  Cyurus, 
Mangar,  =  A  Englllli  penny. 

4  mangars,  an  afper  Qf  acc> 

3  a.pers,  a  paraC( 

,5*  a  beftic, 

IO’  an  oftic, 

£°>  a  folota, 

k°>  ..  '  '  a  piaftre  of  acc. 

100’  ,  a  caragrough, 

10  lolatas,  a  xeriff. 

Coins  of  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  viz  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  &ci 
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— f  Engldh  penny. 

3>  a  medin, 

a  rial  old  plate, 

2  rials,  a  double, 

4  doubles,  a  dollar, 

24  medins,  a  filver  chequin, 

3°>  •  a  dollar, 

iSo  afpers,  a  zequin, 

15  doubles,  a  piftole, 

Coins-,  Perftan.  Thefe  are  either  filver,  or  copper 
have  none.  Of  the  firft  kind  are,  the  abaffii,  mamoudi,  fhahee,  and 
bifti;  ot  the  ftcond,  the  kabefqui,  and  half-kabefqui  :  the  tela,  or 
cherafis,  indeed,  is  gold  ;  but  it  is  lefs  a  money  than  a  medal,  though 
it  has  fome  courfe  in  commerce. 
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Coz, 

—  f  Englifh  penny. 

l. 

s. 

d. 
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a  bifti, 

0 

■  0 

if 

10, 

fhahee, 

0 

0 

4 

20, 

mamooda, 

0 

0 

8 

2<5* 

larin, 

0 

0 

10 

4  fhahees, 

an  abafhee, 

0 

I 

4 

5  abafhees. 

an  or. 

0 

6 

8 

12, 

a  bovello, 
a  tomond  or  to-") 

0 

16 

0 

man  of  acc.  j 

3 

6 

8 

Some  relations  make  the  bifti  a  coin  worth  about  one  penny  half¬ 
penny  :  but  others  only  a  term  of  account,  fignifying  ten  demars,  or 
one  thoufandth  part  of  a  toman.  See  Toman. 

Cafbequi,  or  cabefqui,  equals  five  twelfths  of  a  penny  fterling. 
Tela,  or  cherafis,  is  ufually  ftruck  at  ih;  acceflion  of  a  new  king,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  ;  it’s  weight  and  worth  various. 

Coins,  Chineje.  Throughout  the  kingdom  of  China  and  Tonquin, 
there  are  not  properly  any  coins  ftruck  :  inftead  of  thefe,  they  cut  their 
gold  and  filver  into  little  pieces  of  different  weights.  Thofe  of  gold, 
the  Dutch,  from  their  figure,  which  relembles  a  boat,  call  golchuts  ; 
thofe  of  filver,  the  natives  call  leant;  the  Portuguefe,  taels.  Their 
fmall  money  "s  -of  copper :  ten  of  thefe  pieces  make  their  fhilling  ; 
and  ten' of  thofe  their  crown,  or  learn.  Befide  thefe,  they  have  a 
fmall  money  of  lead,  mixed  with  the  feum  of  copper,  having  holes 
in  the  middle  to  firing  them  on  for  the  eafe  of  numbering :  this  fpecies 
is  called  caxa,  cas,  and  pitis ;  and  the  firing,  which  ufually  holds 
tw'O  hundred,  is  called  fanta.  They  are  fo  very  brittle,  that  they 
never  fall  without  breaking  into  a  great  number  of  pieces ;  and,  if 
left  all  night  in  fait  water,  they  flick  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  feparated. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  golchuts ;  great,  and  fmall.  Golchut,  an 
ingot,  which,  at  3/.  31.  per  ounce,  ufually  amounts  to  toil.  5 
fterling.  Other  golchuts  only  weigh  half  as  much  ;  their  value  is  in 
proportion. 

Coins  of  Japan.  The  Japonefe  ftrike  coupants,  both  of  gold  and 
filver  ;  and  copper  pieces  with  holes  in  the  middle,  like  thofe  of 
China :  fix  hundred  of  thefe  make  the  tael,  or  tale.  Their  other 
monies,  or  quafi-monies,  are,  ingots,  which  they  cut,  like  the 
Chinefe,  of  different  weights,  chiefly  three  ;  the  largeft  of  the  weight 
of  fix  rials,  viz.  forty-eight  taels,  the  tael  equivalent  to  feventy-five 
Dutch  ftivers.  The  fecond  equal  to  fix.  taels  and  an  half  j  and  the 
third  to  4- of  a  rial,  ;or-orie  tael  (  ..  '  , 

Befide  thefe,  they  have  a  fmall  filver  money,  in  form  of  round  beans, 
of  no  determinate  weight,  biit  tifually  weighed  by  maifes  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  payment  being  by  ten  maifes,  which  make  one  tael. 

(Sterling.)  /. 

Coupant  of  gold,  weighing  one  ounce  fix' 
drachms  ;  it’s  figure  is  a  long  oval,  the 
longeft  diameter  about  four  inches,  and 
the  fhorteft  half  an  inch, 

Other  coupants  of  gold,  near  a.  0f  theft 
former,  amounting  to  about  J 

Coupant  of  filver,  current  at  -  -  046 

Coins  of  Siam,  viz.  of  Pegu,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Sic. 

In  the  dominions  of  Siam  are  ftruck  gold  pieces  five  or  fix  grains 
heavier  than  the  half  piftole  of  Spain  :  but  thefe  are  rather  pieces  of 
curiofity,  than  of  ufe  in  commerce.  Their  filver  coin  is  the  tical,  or 
baat  ;  the  diminutions  whereof  are  the  mayon,  or  feling,  foang,  and 
fompayc.  Thefe  pieces  are  all  ftrangely  ftruck  :  in  form  they  refem- 
ble  nuts,  a  little  flatted  at  the  extremities:  and  are  fome  of  them 
cloven  like  horfe-fhoes  ;  on  two  of  the  Tides  there  are  fome  Siamefe 
letters.  Their  copper  money,  called  bia,  is  round  and  thick  :  beneath 
this  is  the  cauris,  or  cork. 

Cori, 

800, 

125  fettees, 

250, 

5°o, 

900, 

2  ticals, 

4  foocos, 

8  fataleers, 

4 


s. 


d. 


6  12  6 


4  2 


Englifh  penny. 

d. 

a  fettee, 
a  fataleer. 

/. 

s. 

0 

0 

7-L 
j  z 

a  fooco, 

0 

1 

3 

a  tutal, 

0 

2 

6 

a  dollar, 

0 

4 

6 

a  rial, 

0 

5 

0 

an  ecu, 

0 

5 

0 

a  crown. 

0 

5 

0 

Coins 
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Coins  of  the  coafis  and  iflnntls  of  the  Indies.  The  principal,  ami 
thofe  mod  generally  current,  are  pagodas,  rupees,  lanns,  tanos,  or 
fanons,  and"  coupans,  each  whereof  are  ftruck  both  oi  gold  and 

filver.  ,  ,  • 

Be fide  thefe  general  corns ,  there  are  alfo  particular  ones,  viz.  at 

Goa,  S.  Thomas’s  of  gold.  Along  the  Perfian  Gulf,  about  Mecca, 
and  throughout  Arabia,  the  larin ;  along  the  coarts  of  Malabar,  and 
at  Goa,  the  parado  and  xeraphin  of  filver.  At  Bantam,  the  fardos  ; 
at  Malabar,  the  tare  ;  at  Siam  the  tayl,  with  it’s  diminutions  the 
mayam,  foang,  fompaye,  and  deini-foang  :  all  of  filver.  At  Surat, 
A^ra,  and  the  rert  of  Indoftan,  the  pecha,  or  perta,  and  doudous, 
alfof  copper.  The  bafarucos  and  chedas,  of  tin.  See  lull  and  fol¬ 
lowing  articles. 

Coins,  Mogul.  In  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  are  rou- 
pies,  tnamoudas,  and  pechas  ;  the  firft  both  ol  gold  and  filver  ;  the 
fecond  of  filver  alone  ;  and  the  third  of  copper. 

There  are  others  ftruck  by  the  princes  tributary  to  him,  and  the 
powers  bordering  on  him  ;  but  thefe  are  fcarce  current  beyond  their 
refpedlive  territories :  particularly  a  fmall  filver  coin  fwtick  by  t  e 
king  of  Matoucha,  value  j,  a  filver  piece  of  the  king  ot  Ogden,  worth 
6d,  a  gold  piece  of  the  king  of  Achetm,  worth  1/.  31.  a  gold  piece  ot 
the  king  of  -Macaffer,  taken  by  the  Dutch  for  a  guilder. 

Coins,  J hells  current  for.  Thefe  ferve  tn  many  places  for  money  ; 
and  are  brought  from  the  Maldives,  and  called  in  the  Indies  cowries  : 
on  the  coafts  of  Africa  they  change  their  names,  and  are  called 

jUln  America  they  take  a  third  name,  viz.  porcelains.  Indeed  thefe 
laft  do  not  come  from  the  Maldives  ;  there  being  fhells  found  in  the 
Weft  Indies  much  like  thofe  of  the  Kart. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Congo  there  is  another  kind  of  fhells,  called 
zimbi;  though  feme  will  have  them  the  fame  with  the  cowries. 
Cowries,  Coris,  or  bouges,  are  white  fhells,  current  particularly  in 
the  ftates  of  tile  Great  Mogul  ;  fixty-five  are  ufually  reckoned  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  done,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  worth  about  an  halfpenny 
fterling ;  which  brings  each  cowry  to  tT>  of  a  penny  fterling. 

Porcelains  are  nearly  of  the  fame  footing  with  the  cowries.  See 
the  article  Porcelain. 

Zimbi  are  current,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms  of  Angola  and 
Congo.  Two  thoufand  zimbis  make  what  the  negroes  call  a  ma- 
ciute,  or  macoute  ;  which  is  no  real  money,  whereof  there  is  none  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  but  only  a  manner  of  reckoning  :  thus,  two 
Fiemifh  knives  they  efteem  a  macoute  ;  a  copper  bafon,  two  pounds 
weight,  and  twelve  inches  diameter,  ihree  macouteS ;  a  fufee  ten,  &c. 

Coins,  fruits  current  for.  There  are  kinds  of  fruits  current  for 
coins;  two  in  America,  particularly  among  the  Mexicans  ;  which 
are  the  cacao  and  maife  :  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz.  almonds  ; 
br  Might  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  defarts  of  Arabia. 

Cacao,  fifteen  of  thefe  are  eileetned  equivalent  to  a  Spanifh  rial, 
or  feven  pence  fterling.  See  Cacao. 

Maife  has  ceafed  to  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difeovery  of 
America  by  the  Europeans. 

Almonds  are  chiefly  tiled  where  the  catiris  are  not  current.  As 
the  year  proves  more  of  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of  the 
money  is  higher  or  lower:  in  a  common  year,  forty  almonds  are  fet 
again  It  a  pelcha,  or  halfpenny  fterling;  which  brings  each  almond 
to  ~’l7  of  a  farthing.- 

Coin,  in  architecture,  a  kind of  dye,  cut  diagonal-wife,  alter  the 
manner  of  the  flight  of  a  flair-cafe  ;  lerving  at  bottom  to  fupport 
columns  in  a  level ;  and  at  top  to  corredl  the  inclination  ot  an  entabla¬ 
ture,  fupporting  a  vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle,  compofed  of  two  furfaces 
inclined  towards  each  other  ;  whether  that  angle  be  exterior,  as 
the  din  of  a  wall,  &c.  or  interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or 
chimney. 

Coin,  or  OuOin,  in  artillery,  a  wedge  of  wood,  fervitig  to  raife 
or  lower  the  breech  (it  a  gun. 

Coins,  canting,  on  board  a  fhip,  little  fhort  pieces  .of  wood,  or 
billets,  cut  wedge-like,  to  lie  betwixt  the  calks. 

Coins,  Jhindmg,  on  board  a  ihip,  little  ftiort  pieces  of  wood,  or 
billets,  cut  wedge-like,  to  keep  the  calks  from  ftirring  or  giving  way, 

CO-INDICATIONS,  in  medicine,  figns  which  do  not  indicate 
of  themfelves  alone,  but,  together  with  other  circumftances,  &c.  help 
the  phyfician  to  form  a  judgment. 

COINING,  or  Coinage,  the  Ramping  and  making  money. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  different  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  metal  into  feveral  little  fquares, 
the  corners  of  which  they  cut  off  with  fhears.  After  having  lhaped 
thefe  pieces,  fo  as  to  render  them  perfe&ly  conformable  in  point  of 
weight  to  the  llandard-piece,  they  took  each  piece  in  hand  again,  to 
make  it  exa£lly  round  by  a  gentle  hammering.  This  was  called  a 
planchet,  and  was  fit  for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers 
prepared,  as  they  Hill  do,  a  couple  of  mafies  of  Reel,  in  form  of 
dyes,  cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  furface,  rounded  off  at  the  edges. 
They  engraved  or  ftarnped  on  it  the  hollow  of  a  head,  a  crofs,  a 
fcutcheon,  or  any  other  figure,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times, 
with  a  Ihort  legend.  As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain  dormant, 
fend  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended  in  a  large  fquare  prifm, 
that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the  fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which, 
being  fixed  very  fall,  kept  the  dye  as  Heady  as  any  vice  could  have 
done.  The  planchet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this  inferior 
mafs,  to  receive  the  ftamp  of  it  on  the  fide,  and  that  of  the  upper 
dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered,  on  the  other.  This  moveable  dye,  I 
having  it’s  round  engraved  furtace  retting  upon  the  planchet,  had,  at 
it  s  oppofite  extremity,  a  fiat,  fquare,  and  larger  furiace;  upon  which 
they  gave  leveral  heavy  blows  with  a  hammer  of  an  enormous  fize,  I 
till  the  double  ftamp  was  fufficieutly  in  relieve  on  each  fide  of  the 
planchet.  1  his,  being  finilhed,  was  immediately  fuceeeded  by  ano- 
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ther  ;  and  they  thus  became  a  frandard-rs/F,  which  had  the  degree 
of  finenefs,  the  weight  and  mark,  determined  by  the  judgment  of 
the  infpeflors  to  make  it  good  current  money.  .  The  ftrong  temper¬ 
ing  which  was,  and  is  Hill,  given  to  the  dyes,,  rendered  them  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing,  thofe  repeated*  blows.  Coining  has  been  confiderably 
improved  and  rendered  expeditious  by  feveral  ingenious  machines, 
and  by  a  w’ife  application  of  the  fureit  phylical  experiments  to  the 
methods  of  fining,  dyeing,  and  llamping  the  different  metals.  The 
three  fined  inftruments  the  mint-man  ufes  are,  the  laminating  en¬ 
gine,  the  machine  to  write  on  the  edge  of  coins,  and  the  mill. 

Coining  by  the  mill ,  or  milled  money.  The  bars  or  plates  being 
taken  out  of  the  moulds,  and  feraped,  and  brufhed,  are  parted 
feveral  times  through  a  mill,  to  flatten  them  further,  and  bring  them 
to  the  juft  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined  ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  plates  of  gold  are  heated  again  in  a  furnace,  and 
quenched  in  water,  before  they  undergo  the'  mill  ;  which  foftens 
and  renders  them  more  dudtile :  whereas  thofe  of  filver  pafs  the 
mill  juft  as  they  are,  without  any  heating;  and  when  afterwards 
they  are  heated,  they  are  left  to  cool  again  of  tfiemfdves,  without 
water. 

The  plates,  whether  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  thus  reduced  as  near 
as  poifible  to  their  thicknefs,  are  cut  into  round  pieces,-  called  blanks 
or  planchets,  near  the  fize'  of  the  intended  fpecies,  with  a  cutting 
inllrument  fattened  to  the  lower  extremity  of  an  arbor,  whole  upper 
end  is  formed  into  a  ferew  ;  which,  being  turned  by  an  iron  handle, 
turns  the  arbor,  and  lets  the  Reel,  well  lharpened,  in  form  of  a  punch- 
cutter,  fall  on  the  plates  ;  and  thus  is  a  piece  punched  out.  See  the 
cutting  inllrument  reprefented  in  Plate  M if  cell  any,  fig.  1. 

Thefe  pieces  are  now  given  to  be  adjufted,  and  brought  by  filing, 
or  rafping,  to  the  weight  of  the  flandard,  whereby  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
gulated  :  and  what  remains  of  the  plate  between  the  circles  is  melted 
again,  under  the  denomination  of Jizel. 

The  pieces  are  adjufted  in  a  fine  fiallance  ;  and  thofe  which  prove 
too  light,  are  feparated  from  thofe  too  heavy  ;  the  firft  to  be  melted 
again,  and  the  fecond  to  be  filed  down.  For  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  mill  through  which  the  plates  are  palled,  can  never  be  fo  juft, 
but  there  will  be  fome  inequality,  whence  will  arife  a  difference  in. 
the  blanks.  And  this  inequality,  indeed,  may  be  owing  to  the  quality 
of  the  matter  as  well  as  of  the  machine ;  fome  parts  being  more 
porous  than  others. 

When  the  blanks  are  adjufted,  they  are  carried  to  the  blanching, 
or  whitening-houfe,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the  gold  blanks  have  their 
colour  given  them,  and  the  filver  ones  are  whitened  ;  which  is  done 
by  heating  them  in  the  furnace,  and,  when  taken  out  and  cooled, 
boiling  them  liiccellively  in  two  copper  veffels,  with  water,  common 
fait,  and  tartar  ;  and,  after  that,  fcouring  them  t«ell  with  faftd,  and 
walhing  them  with  common  water,  drying  them  over  a  wood  fire, 
in  a  copper  lieve,  wherein  they  are  put  when  taken  out  of  ihc 
boilers. 0 

The  whitening,  or  blanching,  was  formerly  performed  very 
differently  from  what  it  now  is  :  and  as  the  ancient  method  is  Hill  in 
ufe  among  goldfmiths,  and  other  workmen  who  ufe  gold  and  filver, 
we  have  made  a  diftinifl  article  of  it. 

Formerly  the  planchets,  as  foon  as  blanched,  were  carried  to  the 
prefs,  to  be  ftruck,  and  receive  their  imprellions  ;  but  now  they  are 
firli  marked  with  letters  or  graining,  on  the  edges,  to  prevent  the 
clipping  and  paring  of  the  fpecies,  which  is  one  of  the  ways  wherein 
the  ancient  money  ufed  to  be  damaged.  The  machine  ufed  to  mark 
the  edges  is  very  Ample,  yet  ingenious  ;  it  conlifts  of  two  plates  of 
Reel,  in  form  of  rulers,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  line,  on  which  the 
legend  or  edging  is  engraven,  half  on  the  one,  and  half  on  the  other. 
One  of  thefe  plates  is  immoveable,  being  ftrongly  bound  with  ferews 
to  a  copper  plate  ;  and  that  again  to  a  ltrong  board,  or  table  :  the 
other  is  moveable,  and  Aides  on  the  copper  plate  by  means  of  a  handle, 
and  a  wheel,  or  pinion  of  iron,  the  teeth  whereof  catch  in  a  kind  of 
other  teeth,  on  the  furface  of  the  Aiding  plate.  Now,  the  planchet, 
being  placed  horizontally  between  thefe  two  plates,  is  carried  along 
by  the  motion  of  the  moveable  one  ;  fo  as  by  that  time  it  has  made 
half  a  turn,  it  is  found  marked  all  round.  See  Jig.  2. 

This  machine  is  fo  eafy,  that  a  Angle  man  is  able  to  mark  twenty 
thoufand  planchets  in  a  day  :  Savang  pretends  it  was  invented  by  the 
Sieur  Caflagin,  engineer  to  the  French  king,  and  firft  ufed  in  1685. 
But  it  is  certain  we  had  the  art  of  lettering  the  edges  in  England  long 
before  that  time  ;  witnefs  the  crowns  and  half-crowns  of  Oliver 
Oomwell  ftruck  in  1658,  which  for  beauty  and  perfe£tion  far  exceed 
any  French  coins  we  have  ever  feen. 

Lailly,  the  planchets,  being  thus  edged,  are  to  be  ftarnped,  i.e. 
their  imprefiion  is  to  be  given  them  in  a  fort  of  mill,  or  prefs,  by  the 
French  called  a  balancier,  invented  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  See  it’s  figure  in  Plate  Mifcellany, fig.  3. 

It’s  chief  parts  are  a  beam,  ferew,  arbor,  &c.  all  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  machine,  except  the  firft,  which  is  a  long  iron  bar,  with 
a  heavy  ball  of  lead  at  each  end,  and  rings,  to  which  are  faftened 
cords,  which  give  it  motion  :  this  is  placed  horizontally  over  the  body 
of  the  machine.  In  the  middle  of  the  beam  is  faftened  a  ferew, 
which,  by  turning  the  beam,  ferves  to  prefs  the  arbor  underneath  it ; 
to  the  lower  extremity  ofvwhich  arbor,  placed  perpendicularly,  is 
faftened  the  dye,  or  matrice,  ol  the  reverfe,  or  arm  fide,  in  a  kind  of 
box,  or  cafe,  wherein  it  is  retained  by  ferews :  and  under  this  is  a 
box,  or  cafe,  containing  the  dye  of  the  image-fule,  firmly  faftened  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  engine,  fig.  4.  See  Matrice. 

Now  when  a  planchet  is  to  be  ftarnped,  it  is  laid  on  the  image- 
m  at  rice,  upon  which  two  men  draw,  each  on  his  fide,  one  of  the 
ropes  of  the  beam,  and  turn  the  ferew  faftened  in  it ;  which  by  this 
motion  lowers  the  arbor  to  which  the  dye  of  the  arms  is  faftened : 
by  which  means  the  metal  being  in  the  middle,  at  once  receives  an 
impreffion  on  each  fide,  from  either  dye.  As  to  the  prefs  formerly 
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ufed ;  it  has  all  the  eftential  parts  of  a  balancier,  except  the  beam? 
which  is  here,  as  it  were,  divided,  and  only  drawn  one  way. 

The  blanks  having  now  all  their  mark's  and  impreflions,  both  on  the 
edges  ar.d  faces,  become  money  ;  but  they  have  not  currency  till  they 
have  been  weighed  and  examined. 

Far  the  Coining  of  medals,  the  procefs  is  the  fame,  in  effedl, 
with  that  of  money:  the  principal  difference  coniifls  in  this,  that 
money,  having  but  a  fmall  relievo,  receives  it’s  impreffion  at  a  fingle 
ftroke  of  the  engine  ;  whereas  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo 
makes  it  neceffary,  that  the  -ftroke  be  repeated  feveral  times  :  to  this 
end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between-  the  dyes,  heated,  and  re¬ 
turned  again;  which  procefs,  in  medallions,  and  large ’medals,  is 
fametimes  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  before  the  full  impreffion 
be  given  ;  care  being  taken,  every  time  the  planchef  is  removed,  to 
take  off  the  fuperfluous  metal  ftretched  beyond  the  circumference, 
with  a  file.  * 

Add  to  this,  that  medallions,  and  medals  of  high  relievo,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  damping  them  in  the  balancier,  dr  prefs, 
are  ufually  firft  cart  or  moulded  in  land,  like  other  works  of  that  kind, 
and  are  only  put  in  the  prefs  to  perfect  them  ;  becaufe  the  Land 
does  not  leave  them  clean,  fmocth,  and  accurate  enough.  Medals, 
therefore,  receive  their  form  and  impreffion  by  degrees  ;  money  all 

31  The  rule  whereby  they  judge  the  metal  to  be  diffidently  (tamped, 
is,  when  feeling  it  with  the  hand,  it  is  found  firm,  and,  not  to  be 
ffiaken,  as  filling  the  dye  equally  every  where. 

Coinage,  Britijh,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engraving,  and  by 
the  invention  of  the  impreffions  on  the  edges,  that  admirable  expedient 
for  preventing  the  alteration  of  the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the  utmoft 
perfedlion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  that  the  hammer- 
money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  England,  where. till  then  it  was  (truck 
in  that  manner,  as  in  other  nations.  Before  the  hammer  coin  was 
called  in,  theEnglifh  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  having  been 
filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  infomuch  that  it 
was  fcarce  left  of  half  the  value  the  retrieving  this  diftrefted  ftate  of 
the  Englifti  money,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
William’s  reign. 

The  Britifh  coinage  ts  now  wholly  performed  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for  it,  under  the  title  of  the 
Mint.  Formerly  there  were  here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  rights  of  feinorage  and  braftage  ;  but  lince  the  eighteenth 
year’ of  king  Charles  the  Second,  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for 
the  king,  or  for  the  ex pences  of  coining;  fo  that  weight  is  returned 
for  weight,  to  any  perfon  who  carries  their  gold  and  filver  to  the 
Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain,  are  efteemed  contraband 
-goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  foreign  fpecie  are  allowed  to 
be  fent  out  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots, 

dull.  Sec.  . 

There  is  a  duty  of  ten  (hillings  per  ton  on  wine,  beer,  and  biandy 
imported,  called  the  coinage-duty,  granted  for  the  expence  of  the  king’s 

Coinage,  Barbary,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tunis,  is  under 
no  proper  regulations,  as  every  goldfmith,  Jew,  or  even  private  per¬ 
fon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure  ;  which  practice  renders  their  money 
exceeding  bad,  and  their  commerce  very  unfate.  _  - 

Coinage,  Mufccviie.  In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other  coin  ftruck 
hut  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of  Mofcovv,  Novogrod,  Twere, 
and  Pleikow,  to  which  may  he- added  Peterftourg,  the  favourite  city 
of  her  Czanan  majefty.  I  he  coinage  of  eacii  of  thefe  cities  is  let  out 
to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  # 

Coinage,  Perfian.  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia  is  ftrucK  with 
a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Alia ;  and  the  fame  may  be  un- 
derftood  of  America,  and  the  coafls  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy  : 
the  king’s  duty,  in  Perfia,  is  Even  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the 
monies  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and  copper,  there 
being  no  gold  coin  there,  except  a  kind  of  mcuais,  at  the  acceffion  of 

a  new  fophi.  „  ,  ,  „  r  _  .  ~ 

Coinage,  Spanijh ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaft  perfect  in  Europe. 
It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the  only  cities  where  gold  and  filver 
are  ftruck  ;  and  yet  there  is  fcarcely  any  ftate  in  the  world  wherein  fo 
much  money  is  coined,  as  in  that  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  invention  of  the  prefs  is  not  yet  gone  out  of  Lurope  ;  nor  even 
eftabliftied  in  every  part  of  it :  nor  was  the  invention  known  till 
the  year  1553,  when  the  coining- prefs  was  invented  by  an  engraver, 
one  Antoine  Brncher,  and  was  firft  tried  in  the  French  king  s  palace 
at  Paris,  for  the  coining  of  counters  :  fome  attribute  the  invention  of 
the  prefs  to  Varin,  a  noted  engraver,  who  in  reality  was  no  moie  than 
an  improver  of  it  ;  and  others  aferibe  it  to  Aubry  Olivier,  who  had 

the  infpefftion  of  it.  .  .  . 

This  machine  has  met  with  various  fates  lince  its  fir.t  invention, 
being  one  time  ufed,  and  at  another  time  laid  afide,  and  the  haiiimct 
refumed  ;  but  it  has  now  got  fuch  a  footing  and  reputation,  both  lor 
it’s  expedition  and  the  beauty  of  it’s  impreffion  on  the  fpecie  ftruck 
with  it,  that  there  appears  no  great  probability  ot  it  s  ever  being  again 
difufed. 

Coininq,  in  the  tin-works,  is  the  weighing  and  flapping  the 
blocks  of  tin  with  a  lion  rampant,  performed  by  the  kings  oiticei  , 
the  duty  for  every  hundred  weight  being  four,  findings. 

COINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  ufed  by  (ome  for  the />«/*- 

ccllana  and  concha  venerea  (hells.  .  , 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  the  male  and  female,  in  the 
a  St  of  generation.  Frogs,  it  is  obferved,.  are  forty  days  in  the  ait  of 
coition;  and  Bartholine  relates,  that  butterflies  make  130  vi  -rations 

with  their  wings  in  one  a£t  <fl  coition* 

Coition  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  natural  attraction  ob  a\*- 

ble  between  iron  and  the  magnet  towards  each,  other. 

No.  Vol.  1. 
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COKJl,  denotes  pit-conl  or  fea-coal  charred.  It  is  prepared  by 
burning  ffitfnTn  ovens  conftruaed  for  this  purpofe,  and  extinguifliino- 

* '  Gni  'a pTTpnner  ufe<*  {or  Ina^'ng  charcoal. 

GOLAP  TICE,  the  art  of  carving,  or  cutting,  the  refemblances 

Mow  IlatUra  t  U‘lgS  ‘n  ft°ne-  Tlie  term  for  the  artiIt 
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-  C°LARBAMANb,  or  Colorbasians,  a  feft  of  Chriftians 
in  the  fecund  century;  fo  called  from  their  leader  Colarbafus,  a 
diiciple- of  Valentinus;  who,  with  Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the 
lame  maftCr,  maintained  the  whole  plenitude,  and  perfeftion  of 
truth  and  religion,  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet;  and  that 
it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  called  the  alpha  and 
'omega-  This  fedt  was  a  branch  of  the  Valentinians.  See  alfo 
MakC'OSIANS. 

COLASISI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  1  (lands  fo  a  very,  fmall  but  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  the  parrot, 
common  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  called  by  others  cufi  and 

Jif1, 

COLCHICUM,  in  medicine.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  con¬ 
demned  by  fome  authors  as  a  poifon,  on  account  of  it’s  acid  and  cor- 
roftve  quality  ;  yet  Wed  el!  us  recommends  it  as  an  alcxipharmic. 

Mr.  Storck,  ot  Vienna,  difeovered  to  the  public  uhe  medicinal 
virtues  ot  colchicum,  and  by  experiments  on  himfelf.  ascertained  it  to 
be  a  tnoft  powerful  diuretic,  and  a  kind  of  miraculous  remedy  in  the 
nwft  ddperate  dropfies.  He  digefted  an  ounce  of  the  folic!  root  in  a 
pound  ot  vinegar  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  made  an  oxymel 
ot  this  vinegar  by  tn  xing  with  it  twice  it’s  quantity  of  honey  :  this 
medicine  adminifttred  in  dofes  of  a tca-fpoonful,  ora  dram,  promoted 
a  copious  difeharge  of  urine.  He  alfo  found,  by  many  trials, 
that  by  giving  a  dram,  of  it  twice  a  day,  and  increafing  the  dofe 
to  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and- a  half  in  the  day,  it  proved  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  diuretic,  and  of  excellent  fervice  in  hydropic  arid  other  ferous 
diforders. 

COLCOTHAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  Sec.  Some  Latin  writers 
ufe  colcothar  as  a  name  of  vitriol  in  general,  which  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  chalcanthum. 

Colcothar,  natural,  otherwife  called  chalcitis ,  is  a  red  vitriol, 
brought  from  Germany ;  formed  from  the  common  green  vitriol,  cal¬ 
cined  naturally  by  fi.une  fubterraneous  fires. 

Colcothar,  artificial,  is  a  fubftance  which  remains  after  martial 
vitriol  has  been  calcined,  and  diftilled  tor  a  little  time  by  an  intenfe 
fire,  and  by  that  means  reduced  to  the  rednefs  of  blood. 

For  making  colcothar  ot  vitriol,  mix  two.  parts  of  filings  of  iron 
with  one  of  fulphur,  and  a  little  water.  After  the  acid  of  the  fulphur 
has  dilfolved  the  iron,  expofe  the  pafte  to  the  air,  and  it  changes  into 
colcothar. 

Unwaffied  colcothar  is  an  antifeptic,  tonic,  aflringent,  and  corrofive, 
and  is  therefore  applied  externally  to  all  putrid,  famous,  and  fungous 
See  Vitriol. 


uicers. 


COLCUICUILTIC,  in  ornithology,  a  kind  of  American  quail, 
beautifully  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  red  ;  difpnfed  in  lines  or 
ftreaks  on  the  upoer  part  of  the  body,  and  in  round1. fh  fpots  on  the 
belly.  It’s  legs  and  feet  are  blue.  It  is  a  well  tailed  bird. 

COLD,  in  general,  denotes  the  privation  or  abfence  of  heat  ;  and, 
confequently,  thofe  who  fnppofe  heat  to  confift  in  a  brifk  agitation  of 
the  component  particles  of  the  hot  body,  define  cold  to  be  fuch  a  faint 
motion  of  thefe  parts,  as  is  either  altogether  or  nearly  imperceptible 
to  our  organs  of  feeling  :  in  which  fenfe,  cold  is  a  mere  term  of  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  cold  body  and  the  organs  of  fenfation  :  and,  in  fa<£f, 
the  fame  body  will  he  felt  either  hot  or  cold,  according  as  the  fenfible 
organ  is  colder  or  hotter  than  it. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  cold  is  found  to  have  very  confiderable  effeds, 
and  therefore  fliould  feeni  to  be  fomething  pofitive.  An  intenfe 
degree  of  heat  reduces  mod  bodies,  even  gold  and  the  hardeft  ftones, 
the  diamond  excepted,  to  a.  fluid  ftate.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only 
are  thefe  reftored  to  their  former  folidity  by  cold,  but  greater  degrees 
of  it  will  congeal  all  kinds  of  water,  even  that  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
watery  particles  to  be  found  m  (pints.  See  the  articles  Frost,  Con¬ 
densation,  &C.  no,  r  ■  ■  ,  • 

Cold,  in  medicine,  arifes  from  obftrudcd  peripiration,  and  is 

found  to  be  productive  of  inflammatory  diforders,  as  frozen  limbs, 
gangrenes,  coughs,  pleunfies,  penpneumomes,  rheumatic  pains, 
conlumptions,  apoplexies,  palfies,  See.  which  fee  under  their  pro- 

PGTo  remove  a  cold  in  the  beginning,  fmall  and  repeated  bleedings 
are  recommended,  which  likewife  prove  beneficial  in  coughs,  and  in 
the  confirmed  confumption,  even  after  a  purulent  (pitting  and  hectic 
fymptoms  have  appeared.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  away  at  a  time, 
may  be  from  four  to  feven  or  eight  ounces,  once  in  eight  or  ten  days  : 
concerning  which  is  obiervable,  that  the  patients  do  not  find  them- 
felves  fo  much  relieved  on  the  firft,  as  on  the  iecond  or  third  night 

after  bleeding.  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  , 

What  we  commonly  call  catching  cold,  may  be  cured  by  lying  much 

in  bed  ;  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  fack  whey,  with  a  few  drops 
of  (pints  of  hartlhorn  in  it  ;  poflet  drink,  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
warm  fmall  liquor.  In  ffiort  it  ought  to  be  treated  hrfl  as  a  fina  l  fever, 
with  gentle  diaphoretics.;  and  afterward,  it  any  cough  or  pitting 
fliould  remain,  by  fattening  the.breaft  with  a  little  fugar-candy,  and 
and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  a  faint. on  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley- 
water  ;  taking  care  to  go  abroad  well  clothed.  .  ..  .  .. 

Cold  is  alio  a  difeaf'e  to  which  horfes  are  fubjed  :  this  is  ufually 
occafioned  by  want  pf  regular  exercife,  by  oyer-heattng.tbefn  m  riding, 
and  1  offering  them  to  coni  too.faft,  or  neglect  of  rubbing  them  down 
when  they  come  in  after  journeys.  T  he  figns  of  a  cold  are  a  cough, 
heavinefs,  watery  eyes,  kernels  about  the  ears  and  under  the  jaws, 
gleets  of  the  nofix  and  rattles  in  breaking,  &c.  Bleedings, 
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Bleedings,  hot  mafhes  of  bran  and  water,  and  moderate  exercife 

will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  an  effectual  remedy.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
ballsconlifting  of  warm  opening  ingredients  :  Dr.  Bracken  p're- 
fcribes  the  following  ;  take  annifeed,  carraway-feed,  and  greater 
cardamoms,  finely  powdered,  of  each  one  ounce,  two  ounces  of 
flower  of  brimftone,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  turmeric  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  twodra-ms  offafFron,  two  ounces  of  Spanifh  juice  diffolved  in 
water,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  annifeed,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
liquorice  powder,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wheat  flour:  let  thefe 
ingredients  be  well  beat  in  a  mortar  and  made  into  a  ftiffpafte; 
and  given  in  fmall  quantities  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg. 

Cold -charge,  in  farriery,  a  medicine,  confifting  of  vinegar,  bole, 
and  the  whites  of  eggs,  mixed  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice,  and 
fpread  over  the  injured  part  for  the  cure  of  ftrains,  &c. 

Cold  -finch,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  cenanthe  kind, 
or  nearly  approaching  to  that  genus,  common  about  the  Peak  in 
Derbyshire.  It’s  belly  is  white  ;  it’s  bread  of  a  yellowifh  brown, 
and  it’s  head  and  back  of  a  brownifh  or  greenifh  grey  ;  the  long 
feathers  of  it’s  wings  and  tail  are  black,  but  with  fome  variegation 
of  white  toward  the  end  ;  it’s  beak  is  {lender,  ftrait,  and  fomewhat 
ridged  or  triangular  ;  it  feeds  on  worms  and  other  infeds. 

Cold  water.  See  the  article  Water. 

COLDENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  ietragynla  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  funnel-fhaped  petals ; 
and  the  fruit  is  compofed  of  four  feeds.  We  know  of  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  India. 

COLDSHIRE  iron ,  fuch  as  is  brittle  when  cold.  See  Iron. 
COLE -fifh,  the  Englifti  name  of  a  fpecies  of  beardlefs  gadus,  or 
whiting,  with  three  back  fins,  and  the  lower  jaw  longeft.  It  is 
called  cole-  fifh,  from  it’s  back  ;  the  flefh  taftes  like  that  of  the  cod. 
Cole -moufe,  in  zoology,  the  {mailed  bird  of  thetitmoufe  kind. 
Cole  pearch ,  in  ichthyology,  a  {mail  fifh  refembling  the  river 
pearch,  and  much  efteemed  about  Dantzick  for  it’s  delicate  flavour. 

Col r.-feed,  the  feed  of  the  napus  Jativa,  or  long-rooted,  narrow¬ 
leaved,  navea,  and  comprehended  by  Linnaeus  among  the  braflicas, 
or  cabbage  kind.  See  the  article  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many  parts  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  nape-oil,  expreifed  from  it’s  feeds.  It 
requires  a  rich  and  ftrong  foil,  efpecially  in  marfti  or  fenny  lands, 
thofe  newly  recovered  from  the  fea,  or  indeed  any  other  land  that 
is  rank  or  fat,  whether  arable  or  pafture.  The  bed  feeds  are 
brought  from  Holland,  and  fliould  be  fown  about  Midfummer,  the 
very  day  that  the  land  is  ploughed  :  a  gallon  will  ferve  an  acre. 

Befides  the  oil  already  mentioned,  it  is  likewife  cultivated  for 
winter-food  to  cattle,  and  is  a  very  good  preparative  of  land  for 
barley  or  wheat. 

When  it  is  kept  for  feed,  it  is  to  be  reaped  in  the  manner  of 
wheat,  as  foon  as  one  half  of  the  feed  looks  brown:  it  is  to  be 
left  a  fortnight  to  dry  on  the  ground,  never  turning  it,  for  fear  of 
lhedding  the  feed ;  and  when  this  time  is  over,  it  is  to  be  gathered 
up  in  large  fheets,  and  carried  to  the  barn  for  immediate  threfhing  : 
or  it  may  be  threfhed  in  the  field  on  a  large  fheet.  It’s  common 
produce  is  five  quarters  of  feed  from  an  acre,  and  the  value  of 
this  about  five  pounds. 

Mr.  Donnellan,  near  Dublin,  obtained  a  crop  bv  the  horfe- 
hoeing  culture  of  feventy-three  fons  fix  hundred  weight  on  an 
Englifh  acre  ;  but  Mr.  Young,  by  broad-caff  fowing,  and  hand¬ 
ling,  which  he  reckons  the  beff  method  of  cultivating  this  plant, 
obtained  only  five  tons  per  acre. 

•  CuLuE?PTElR,IA'  inxool°gy>  an  order  of  infe&s,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  thofe  with  four  wrings  ;  the  external  pair  of  which  are  hard, 

r,j=!d’  °PaI<;e>  and  form  a  kind  of  cafe  for  the  interior  pair: 
adx4°  tbat  tbe  mouth  confifts  of  two  tranfverfe  jaw's. 

Thefe  animals  are  known  in  Englifti  by  the  general  name  of  bee- 
//«;  whereof  authors  have  eltabifhedagreat  many  genera,  from 
*1?£.dl“erent  £gures  of  their -  antenna,  or  horns,  and  other  general 
diftindfions  ;  fuch  are  the  fear abaus,  or  beetle  propely  fo  called, 
f occtnella,  chryfomela ,  dytifeus ,  tenebrio,  &c. 
LULL  W UK  1  b,  in  gardening,  for  the  botanical  characters  fee 
Brassioa.  1  he  common  colewort ,  or  Dorfetlhire  kale,  is  now 
E  -Tk  ui?  nea.r  Lond°n »  where  markets  are  ufually  fupplied 

with  cabbage  plants  inftead  of  them.  Indeed,  where  farmers  fow 

j"?*?  the'r  m,lch  cattle  in  the  fpring,  when  there  is  a 
arc  y  of  herbage,  the  common  colewort  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being 
fo  very  hardy  that  no  fr°ft  will  deftroy  it.  The  beft  method  to 

Jinn7naJ  nf  fidd’  is>  feeds  about  the  be! 

ginning  of  July,  in  moift  weather,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants 
in  about  a  fortnight.  The  quantity  of  feed  for  an  acre  of  hnd  is 
5J'n5  Pounds:  Whfn  the  plants  have  got  five  or  fix  leaves  they  fhould 
e  hoed,  as  is  practifed  for  turnips  ;  but  they  fhould  be  kept  thicker 

fU -  thi7wP\  fb  b77Kin  g73Cer  dangCr  0f  being  deftroyed  by  the 
fl>  .  this  work  fhould  be  performed  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds 

may  be  killed.  About  fix  weeks  after,  the  plants  fhould  have  a 

foC!hadthfheing’  u’hlCh  lf  Carfully  Performed  will  clean  the  ground, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  In  the  fpring  they  may 

be  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed  the  cattle,  or  thefe  may  be 

isUr?odb!  [°ref  TVhCVS  thCy  ftand  *  but  thc  former  rne^lod 
Plants  thl[  Cru  ’  I°I  When  the  Cattle  are  turned  *n  among  the 
ciallv  if  thevW1  d°W,n  d  deftr°y  more  than  they  eat ;  efpe- 

rOM  Hfi;ar[Cn0t  fenced  oft  bv  hurdles.  7  P 

iri  law-  were  tenants  in  foccage,  and 
made  freemen^1  V1  3inS  3S  Were  10  f°me  refPetas  manumitted,  or 

forTs^eauty,  namc  °.f  a  bird  very  remarkable 

It  fucks  it’s  food  from  fl’  *  manner  of  living,  and  it’s  littlenefs. 
tracis  the  honev  f  flowers,  on  which  it  feldom  lights,  but  ex- 
tods  Che  honey  from  their  ncclaria  with  it’s  long,  fine,  delict*. 


tongue.  I  here  are  fpecies  of  them  which  have  all  the  colours  of 

precious  ftones,  and  the  fineft  and  mod  beautiful  plumage  imagin¬ 
able.  1  hey  fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  heard  before  they  are 
ieen,  making  a  kind  of  humming  noife,  from  which  they  are 
called  Humming-^iVi/j',  1  • 

EPy  on  f^e  Nature,  Caufe,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  Colics. 

COLIC,  in  medicine,  a  fevere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,  fo  called 

becaufe  the  diforder  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  feated  in  the  colon 

Physicians  ufually  diftinguifh  four  kinds  of  colics ,  thc  bilious ,  in 
flammahry,  windy,  and  nephritic. 

thfintefti’ncf^'  pr°Ceeds  from  fliarP»  Simulating, humours  fn 

Co l i c ,  inflammatory,  arifes  from  an  inflammation  of  the  fto 
mach  and  bowels. 

vn°Al<l'  produced  by  windy  vapours,  which  fwell  and 

oiftend  the  mtefiines  in  which  they  are  inclofed.  * 

Colic,  nephritic,  is  that  felt  particularly  in  the  reins.  The 
patetia  brava  is  faid  to  be  a  fpecific  for  nephritic  cafes. 

As  the  fmall  and  great  inteftines  differ  with  refpedt  to  their  con¬ 
texture,  capacity,  fundion,  and  fituation,  fo  the  pains  which  affeft 
hem  are  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  places  where  they  are  feated 
their  degree  of  violence,  their  danger,  arid  other  acceding  diforders’ 
It  isobferved,  that  pains  in  the  fmall  inteftines  are  far  more  fevere" 

thr m  the  §reat  ones*  This  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  effedls  of  ftrong  cathartics,  and  poifons  of  a  cauftic  quality  in 
exciting  moft  fevere  griping  and  racking  pains,  above  and  below 
the  navel,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  the  belly. 

Moft  phyficians  take  the  whole  regions  of  the  inteftines  for  the 
feat  and  (ubJe6t  of  this  pain  ;  yet  fo,  as  that  when  one  part  of  it  is 
affected  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  the  whole  inteftinal  tube 
from  the  fauces  to  the  anus,  fuffers  by  confent  ;  or  the  preternatual 
motion,  and  even  the  inverfions  and  injuriesof  the  pcriftaltic  mo¬ 
tion,  are  communicated  to  all  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  the 
caufEof  the  difeafe  be  very  confiderable,  the  whole  nervous  fyftem 
1S  Pame  V016  a^e(^ed  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

1  here  are  different  cjufes  of  thefe  fevere  pains  of  the  inteftines 
and  according  to  the  nature,  difpofition,  and  force  of  thefe  caufes* 
are  the  fymptoms  diverfified,  and  the  danger  more  or  lefs  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  A  very  frequent  caufe  is  a  retention  and  induration  of 
the  faeces  in  the  large  inteftines,  and  fometimes  in  the  fmall  ones 
proceeding,  m  a  great  meafure,  from  a  load  of  acido-vifcid  crudil 
ties,  dry,  juicelefs,  and  aftrmgent  food,  immoderate  fleep,  and  a 

3  °a!  Tfed  1°  ,t;xerc,1’e  and  motion.  In  this  obftrudted  and 
coftive  fta  eof  the  belly,  whenever  it  happens,  that  upon  the  ufe 
of  fweet  aliments,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  ferment,  of  fat  flefh 
meat, efpecially  mutton,  withdrinking  of  cool  liquors, and  refrigera¬ 
tion  of  the  feet  and  belly,  the  inflation  of  the  abdomen  is  increafedTand 
the  pain  exafperated  :  hence  we  may  difeern  the  nature  and  marks 
of  the  flatulent  colic,  which  the  ancients  aferibed  to  a  cold  caufe 
and  whole  generation  and  frequent  attacks  fuppofe  an  imbecillity  of 
the  inteftines,  and  a  want  of  a  due  tone  and  ftrength  in  thofe  parts  * 
whence  this  lort  of '  colic  is  very  incident  to  fat  and  phlegmatic,  as 
well  as  old  and  infirm  perfons,  efpecially  if  they  take  not  due  can¬ 
to  keep  the  cold  from  their  feet,  back,  and  belly. 

.  Another  kind  of  colic  is  the  bilious,  which,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  owes  it  s  original  to  a  hot  caufe,  and  arifes  from  a -bilious 
acrid,  corrupted  humour,  collefted  in  too  great  plenty,  and  ftaw- 
nating  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  particularly  the  duodenum.  It  fre-  . 
quently  fucceeds  a  great  fit  of  anger,  efpecially  in  perfons  of  a  hot 
and  dry  conftitution,  in  a  hot  feafon ;  or  it  proceeds  from  an  ex- 
ceffive  ufe  of  hot  and  fpintuous  liquors,  and  by  cooling  potions, 
which  obftrudt  perfpirat.on,  is  exafperated,  and  rages  wifh  greater 
violence  The  remarkable  fymptoms  which  attend  it,  are  a  hoarfe- 
nefs  of  the  voice,  the  heart-burn,  a  continual  loathing  of  food,  a 
vomiting  of  porraceous  bilious  matter,  the  hiccup,  a  hot  and 
feverifh  d.ftemperature,  reltleffnefs,  &c.  In  this  colic, '  the  attem- 
perating  and  abforbent  medicines  are  to  be  given ;  as  nitre,  mother 
of  pearl,  calcined  cryftal,  oil  of  almond  ;  and  manna,  with  the 
broths  of  white  meats,  and  tfie  carminative  feeds. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  the  caufes  of  this  af- 
fection  are  furpnfingly  various  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
manner  of  treatment  ought  to  be  varied  in  a  way  fuitable  to  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  caufes,  whence  the  pain  of  the  inteftines  proceeds. 

When,  from  a  fuppreflion  of  the  cuftomary  flux  of  the  hemor¬ 
rhoids,  or  menfes,  efpecially  in  bodies  abounding  with  blood,  there 
ariles  a  violent  pain  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  much  heat,  &c. 
a  vein  fhould  be  opened  in  the  foot,  then  emollient  clyfters,  anti- 
fpafmodic  Powders  with  a  fmall  portion  of  nitre,  cinnabar,  and 
caftor  ihould  be  ufed,  and  the  feet  bathed  :  and  under  a  remiflion  of 
the  fit,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  reftore  th emenfes  ift  women,  and  the 
haemorrhO'd,  in  men,  to  their  natural  courfes.  When  the  pain  of 
the  inteftines  proceeds  from  a  redundance  of  intemperate  and  cauftic 
Diie,  the  fame  remedies  are  of  fervice. 

But  w  hat  exceeds  thefe  and  all  other  remedies  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
"i '^  Powder,  mixed  with  a  drop  or  tw-o  of  the  true  diflilled  oil 
of  millefolium,  to  be  taken  m  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  water  of 
common  camomile  flow'ers. 

or lf3Pkai:LbeotCnfiveJ  and  fixed  in  the  r'ght  or  left  hypochondrium, 
r  n  .  e.  omach,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  diforder  proceeds 
from  flatulencies,  or  excrements  inclofed  within  the  flexures  of  the 
colon  In  this  cate  the  principal  indication  direfts  us  to  the  ufe  of 
y  ers  o  an  emollient,  difcutient,  and  corroborating  quality,  not 
omitting  ex-ternal  applications  of  carminative  and  emollient  lini¬ 
ments  to  the  affe&ed  part. 

When  the  redium  and  part  of  th e  colon  are  affixed  with  a  ftrong 
onvu  ive  ftrnfture,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  tranfmitting  either  flatus 

or 
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or  faces,  and  a  clyfter  cannot  conveniently  be  introduced  ;  tliea^j- 
men  is  to  be.fomented  all  over  with  hot  and  rich  oils,  by  co&ion, 
particularly  thole  of  camomile,  dill,  or  rue,  boiled  with  the  fat  of  a 
badger,  dog,  fox,  beaver.  Sec.  which  may  be  introduced,  if  poffible, 
into  the  belly  bv  clyfters. 

A  flatulent  colic,  proceeding  from  imbecillity,  and  want  of  a'due 
tone  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  admits  of  the  ufe  of  carminative 
things  fomewhat  hotter  than  ordinary.  Among  thefe  are  fpirituous 
carminative  waters  prepared  of  the  feeds  of  cumin  and  caraway, 
orange-peel,  and  the  flowers  of  common  Roman  camomile,  and 
cardamums,  dillilled  in  wine. 

Colic,  Devonfhire.  Dr.  Baker  has  attributed  the  endemial  colic 
of  Devonlhire  to  the  lead,  with  which  the  cyder  of  that  county  is 
impregnated:  in  proof  of  which  charge,  he  alledges,  that  this  dif- 
eafe  is  no  longer  known  in  the  province  of  Poitou,  and  other  parts 
of  France  and  Germany,  fince  the  pernicious  method  ol  adultera¬ 
tion,  above  recited,  has  been  made  punilhable  with  death  ;  and  that 
in  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucelter,  and  Worcefter,  where  no 
lead  is  ufed  in  the  cyder  apparatus,  this  difeafe  is  not  known  :  that 
it  prevails  moftin  thofe  parts  of  Devonfhire  wherethe  grearefl:  quan¬ 
tity  of  cyder  is  made  ;  and  that  their  machinery  for  making  it  has  a 
quantity  of  lead  in  it:  and  that  the  muft,  or  exprefled  juice  of  the 
apples  before  fermentation,  appeared  by  experiment,  to  have  had 
diffolved  lead  in  it.  Others  have  aferibed  this  difeafe  to  the  rough- 
nefs  and  acidity  of  the  Devonfhire  cyder,  and  to  the  lead  folu- 
tion.  Gentle  purges  and  opiates  have  been  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  this  dilorder  :  fome  have  prescribed  mercurial  Salivation  : 
others  have  applied  blifters  to  the  thighs,  near  the  groin,  and  to  the 
belly  ;  and  others  again  have  extolled  alum. 

Colic  Jhell,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  th e  por- 
celluna,  or  concha  veneris,  from  it’s  pretended  efficacy  in  curing  the 
colic. 

Coli c-Jlone,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  fome  modern 
authors  to  a  ftone  found  in  New  Spain,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
America,  and  elleemed  of  great  virtue  there  in  the  cure  of  the  colic , 
and  in  difeafes  of  the  womb.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  jafper  very  nearly 
approaching  to  the  lapis nephriticus,  and  called  by  the  natives  tlayotic, 
and  by  the  Spaniards, piedra  de  hyada.  It  is  of  a  conliderable  weight 
and  hardnefs,  and  is  of  a  dulky  green  colour,  without  any  variega¬ 
tions.  The  Indians  cut  it  into  various  forms. 

COLIN,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  bird,  called  by 
mod  authors  a  quail,  but  fuppofed  by  Nieremberg  to  be  rather  a 
fpecies  of  partridge.  There  are  Several  diftindl  fpecies  of  this  bird, 
all  very  common  in  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies,  very  well  tailed,  and 
much  valued  at  table. 

COLIPHIUM,  a  name  given  by  Athenacus,  and  fome  other 
authors,  to  coarfe  bread  made  of  meal ,  with  bran  among  it,  and 
fuch  as  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  people  in  moft  countries. 

It  Signifies  alfo  a  kind  of  food  compofed  of  bread,  new  cheefe,  and 
roafted  flelh,  which  Pythagoras  taught  the  athietce  to  ufe,  who  be¬ 
fore  had  lived  on  figs. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  infpedls  whatpaffes  in  every 
court  or  tribunal  in  the  empire  ;  and  though  himfelf  not  of  the 
number,  yet  is  aflifting  at  all  affemblies,  the  proceedings  whereof 
are  communicated  to  him. 

COLISEUM,  in  ancient  archite&ure,  an  oval  amphitheatre  at 
Rome,  built  by  Vefpafian,  wherein  were  ftatuesfet  up(i  representing 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire:  in  the  middle  w'hereof  ltood  that 
of  Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand. 

This  ftrufture  was  fo  large,  that  it  would  contain  near  100,000 
fpe&atovs.  When  Titus  dedicated  it,  he  facrificed  above  4000 
beafts  of  different  kinds. 

COLITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to 
a  kind  of  pebble,  found  in  the  Shape  of  the  human  penis,  or  tc/les, 
either  feparately,  or  both  together. 

COLLAR,  an  ornament,  confiding  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamel¬ 
led,  frequently  fet  with  cyphers,  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge 
of  the  order  hanging  at  the  bottom,  w’orn  by  the  knights  of  Several 
military  orders  over  fheir  lhoulders,  on  the  mantle,  and  it’s  figure 
drawn  round  their  armories. 

The  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confifts  of  SS,  with  rofes 
enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  enamelled  blue,  and  the  George  at 
the  bottom. 

Collar,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chain  fixed  round  the  necks  of 
runaway  Slaves,  after  they  were  taken  :  there  was  an  infeription  on 
it,  denoting  that  they  were  deferters,  and  requiring  them  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  proper  owners,  See. 

Collars  were  anciently  w'orn  not  only  by  way  of  ornament,  but 
alfo  as  amulets,  or  charms,  againft  incantations,  &c. 

Collar,  knights  of  the,  a  military  order  in  the  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  medal. 

Collar  of  the' plough,  a  term  ufed  in  agriculture  to  exprefs  a 
ring  of  iron,  which  is  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  Serves  to 
receive  the  ends  of  two  chains,  the  lower  one  called  the  tew  chain, 
and  the  upper  one  called  the  bridle  chain.  The  lower  chain  is  fixed 
at  it’s  other  end  to  the  box,  and  the  upper,  or  bridle  chain,  to  the 
ftake  which  runs  parallel  with  the  left  hand  crow-ltaff.  Thefe 
chains, ^y  means  of  this  collar,  and  their  other  infertions,  Serve  to 
join  the  head  and  tail  of  the  plough  together. 

C 0 l l a R-bcatn,  among  carpenters,  the  beam  which  is  framed 
acrofs  between  two  principal  rafters. 

Collar,  in  fhip-building,  a  rope  faftened  about  her  beak-head, 
into  which  the  dead  man’s  eye  is  raifed  that  holds  the  main  ftay. 
There  is  alfo  a  collar,  or  garland,  about  the  main-maft  head,  which 
is  a  rope  wound  about  there,  to  Save  the  Shrouds  from  galling. 

COLLARAGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars  of  wine-draw¬ 
ing  horles. 
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1'  (i.uTeLb^hTc^atfh°rPh!’’  an>'  'hin8’  *'**’  &C‘ 

or^ofe  bl,we“  "*  V**; 

Collateral  winds,  are  thofe  blowing  from  collateral  points 
Such  are  the  nerth-eaft,  fouth-eaft,  north-weft,  &c.  P 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  is  underltood  of  thofe  relations 
which  proceed  from  the  fame  flock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line  of 

othenrdantS’  °r  defcendants  but  being>  as  it  were,  alide  of  each 

orTn^theW/8/  a/T’  nCp^r,WS;  n'1CCeS’  and  coufins,  are  collaterals , 
or  in  the  collateral  lme.  Thofe  ,n  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer 

he  common  root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to 
thole  more  remote.  6 

Collateral  affurance ,  in  law,  is  a  bond,  or  other  Security, 
made  over,  and  beyond  the  deed  itfelf,  for  the  performance  of  co¬ 
venants  between  man  and  marl  ;  thus  called,  as  being  external,  and 
without  the  nature  and  effence  of  the  Covenant. 

COLLA1  ION,  in  canon  law,  the  conferring  or  bellowing  of  a 
benefice  by  a  bilhop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift,  or  patronage,  and 
this  he  does,  jure  pleno. 

Collection  differs  from  injlitution,  in  that  the  latter  is  performed  by 
the  bifhop,  at  the  motion  or  prelentation  of  another:  and  the  for¬ 
mer  on  his  own  motion. 

Collation  alfo  differs  from  prefentation,  in  that  the  latter  is  pro- 
perly  the  ad  of  a  patron,  offering  his  clerk  to  the  bilhop,  to  be 
in  tituled  into  a  benefice  ;  whereas  the  former  is  the  ad  of  the 
bifhop  himfelf.  The  collator  can  never  confer  a  benefice  on  him- 
feif. 

In  the  Romilh  church,  the  pope  is  the  collator  of  all  benefices, 
even  eledive  ones,  by  prevention  ;  Setting  afide  confiftorial  bene¬ 
fices,  and  thofe  in  the  nomination  of  lay  patrons.  Prelates  and 
bifhops  are  called  ordinaries,  or  ordinary  collators. 

If  the  ordinary  collator  negled  to  exercife  his  right  for  fix  months, 
the  Superior  collator  may  collate  by  devolution. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparison  or  prefentation 
of  a  copy  to  it’s  original,  to  fee  whether  or  not  it  be  conformable  ; 
or  the  report  or  ad  of  the  officer  who  made  the  comparison.  A 
collated  ad  is  equivalent  to  it’s  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  w'ere  prefent  at  the  collation. 

Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romaniffs  for  the  meal  or 
repaft  made  on  a  faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a  fupper.  Only  fruits  are  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  collation. 

Collation  of  f cals,  implies  one  feal  fet  on  the  fame  label,  on 
the  reverfe  of  another. 

Collatione  faCta  uni pojl  mortem  alterius,  a  writ  to  the  juftices 
of  the  common  pleas,  commanding  them  to  iffue  their  writ  to  the 
bifnop,  for  the  admitting  of  a  clerk  in  the  place  of  another  pre- 
fented  by  the  king;  fuch  other  clerk,  during  the  Suit  between  the 
king  and  the  biffiop’s  clerk,  being  dead. 

Collatione  heremitagii,  in  ancient  ftatutes,  a  writ  where¬ 
by  the  king  conferred  on  the  clerk  the  keeping  of  a  hermi¬ 
tage. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner,  companion,  or  affociate,  in  the  fame 
office  or  magiftrature.  See  the  Article  Adjunct. 

COLLECT  ,  or  Collection,  a  voluntary  gathering  of  money, 
or  a  tax  railed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign  or  charitable  pur- 
pofe. 

Collect,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  denotes  the  Short  prayers 
into  which  the  public  devotions  of  the  Englifh  and  Romifh  church 
are  divided.  All  the  prayers  in  each  office  are  called  collects ,  either 
becaufe  the  prieft  Speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  aflembly,  whofe 
Sentiments  and  delircs  he  fums  up  by  the  word  oremus,  let  us  pray; 
or  becaufe  thofe  prayers  are  offered  up  when  the  people  are  affem- 
bled  together. 

COLLECTION,  in  logic,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  syllogism  and  ratiocination  ;  which  fee. 

COLLECTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  a  noun,  ex- 
preffing  a  multitude,  though  itfelf  be  only  lingular  ;  as  an  army, 
company,  troop,  &c.  which  are  collective  nouns. 

Collective  idea,  in  logic,  unites  many  ideas  of  the  fame  kind 
under  one  name  or  view  ;  as  an  army,  dictionary,  flock,  See.  See 
the  articles  Complex  and  Compounded  idea. 

•  COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who  gets  or 
brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  or  Separated. 

Collector,  a  perfon  nominated  by  the  commiffioners  of  any 
duty,  the  inhabitants  of  a  parifh.  See.  to  raife  or  gather  any  tax. 

Collector,  among  botanifts,  is  one  who  gets  together  as  many 
fpecies  of  any  kind  of  plant  as  he  can,  without  ftudying  botany 
in  a  Scientific  manner. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  jhe  civil  law,  a  perfon  who  has  a  le¬ 
gacy  left  him  in  common  with  fome  other  perfon  or  perfons. 

COLLEGE,  collegium,  an  affemblage  of  Several  bodies  or  So¬ 
cieties,  or  of  Several  perfons  into  one  focietv. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  Served  indifferently  for  thofe 
employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  government,  the  liberal  and 
even  mechanical  arts  and  trades  ;  lo  that  with  them,  the  word  fig- 
nifies  what  we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

College  of  electors,  is  the  body  ot  electors,  or  their  deputies, 
affembled  in  the  diet  at  Ratifbon.  See  the  article  Elector. 
College  of  prinos,  is  the  body  of  princes,  or  their  deputies,  at 

the  diet  of  Ratilbon.  . 

College  of  cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  ot  deputies 
which  the  Several  imperial  cities  lend  to  the  diet. 

College  of  cardinals,  or  the  f acred  college,  is  a  body  compofed 
of  three  orders  of  cardinals,  viz.  cardinal-bilhops,  cardinal-priefts, 
and  cardinal-deacons. 

Each 
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Each  order  has  it’s  dean,  or  chief.  The  dean  of  the  cardinal- 
bifhop  is  always  the bifliop  of  Oftia.  See  Cardinal. 

Collegers  alfo  ufed  for  a  public  place,  endowed  with  certain 
revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learning  are  taughr.  An  af- 
fembla^e  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  conditute  an  univerlity.  The 
eredliun  of  colleges  is  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be 
done  without  the  king’s  licence. 

The  univerfify  of  Oxford  confifts  of  nineteen  colleges  and  fix 
halls  ;  that  of  Cambridge,  of  twelve  colleges  and  four  halls  ;  and 
that  of  Paris,  of  fifty-four  colleges ,  though  in  reality  there  are  but 
ten  where  there  is  any  teaching. 

There  were  feverai  colleges  among  the  Jews,  confiding  generally 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  prophet  Samuel  feems  to  have  made 
the  ufe  of  them  more  public,  and  brought  them  under  feveral 
regulations  :  he  is  fair!  to  have  founded  the  college  of  the  prophets, 
&c. 

As  for  the  colleges  of  the  Chriftians,  the  apodles  and  feventy 
difciples  may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  be  the  fird  :  afterwards  St. 
Mark  the  Evangelift  is  faid  to  have  fet  up  a  public  fchool  for  read¬ 
ing,  inftrudion,  and  interpretation  of  feripture  at  Alexandria. 
This  fchool  produced  a  great  many  perfons  eminent  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  as- Clemens,  Origen,  DSonyfius,  Athanafius,  &c. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Lyceum  and  Academy  were  celebrated 
colleges ;  the  latter  of  which  has  given  it’s  name  to  our  univerfities, 
which  in  Latin  are  called  Academia:. 

The  Romans  came  late  into  the  inflitution  of  fuch  colleges :  they  . 
had,  however,  feveral  founded  by  their  emperors,  efpeciallv  in 
Gaul  ;  the  chief  of  which  were  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Lyons, 
Befantjon,  and  Bourdeaux. 

Colleges  of  this  kipd  have  been  generally  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
devoted  to  religion.  Thus  the  magi  in  Perfia,  the  gymnofophilts 
in  the  Indies,  the  druids  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  had  the  care  of  edu¬ 
cating  youth  in  the  fcienccs.  After  Chriftianity  became  efiabHfhed, 
there  were  almoft  as  many. colleges  as  monafterics  ;  particularly  in 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  his  capitulars,  enjoined  the 
monks  to.indruft  youth  in  mufic,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  :  but 
this  calling  the  monks  from  their  folitude,  and  taking  up  too  much 
of  their  time,  the  care  of  the  college  was  at  length  put  into  the 
hands  of  fuch  as  had  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

In  the  canon  law,  it  is  faid  three  perfons  make  a  college.  The 
colleges  in  London  are. 

College  of  civilians ,  commonly  called  Doffor’s-Commons, 
founded  by  Dr.  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for  the  profeflors  of 
the  civil  law,,  refiding  in  the  city  of  London.  The  judges. the 
arches,  admiralty,  and  prerogative  court,  with  feveral  other 
eminent  civilians,  commonly  reiide  here. 

To  this  college  belong  thirty-four  prodtors,  who  make  thcmfclves 
parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their  caufes,  give  licences  for 
marriages,  &c. 

In  the  common  hall  of  Doctor’s-Commons  are  held  feveral 
courts,  under  the  jurifdicfion  of  the  civil  law,  particularly  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  the  court  of  delegates,  the  arches  court 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  whofe 
terms  for  fitting  are  much  like  thofe  at  Wedminfter,  every  one 
of  them  holding  feveral  court  days  ;  mod  of  them  fixed  and 
known  by  preceding  holidays,  and  the  rdt  appointed  at  the  judge’s 
pleafure. 

College  of  phyficians,  a  corporation  of  phyficians  in  London, 
whofe  number,  by  charter,  is  not  to  exceed  eighty.  The  chief  of 
them  are  called  fellows,  and  the  next  candidates,  who  fill  up  the 
places  of  fellows  as  they  become  vacant  by  death  or  otherwife. 
Next  to  thefe  are  the  honorary  fellows,  and  laftly  the  licentiates, 
that  is,  fuch  as  being  found  capable,  upon  examination,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  pradiife  phyfic. 

The  colltge  is  not  very  rigorous  in  afferting  their  privileges  ; 
there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians,  fome  of  very  good 
abilities,  who  praflife  in  London,  &c.  without  their  licence,  and 
are  connived  at.  by  the  college:  yet,  by  law,  if  any  perfon,  not 
exprefsly  allowed  to  pra&ile,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any 
difeafe,  and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felony  in 
the  practifer. 

In  1696,  the  college  made  a  fubicription,  to  the  number  of  fortv- 
two  of  their  members,  to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory  for  the  relief 
©f  the  fick  poor  :  fince  that,  they  have  ere&ed  two  other  difpen- 
fatories. 

Collece,  rcyal,  of  phyficians,  in  Scotland,  is  a  corporation  of 
phyficians  at  Edinburgh',  eftabliffied  by  patent  of  Charles  II. 
This  college  confilts  of  a  prelident,  two  cenfors,  a  fecretary,  and 
the  ordinary  fociety  of  fellows.  They  have  fimilar  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh  college. 

College,  Sion ,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy,  was  for¬ 
merly  a  religious  houfe,  next  to  a  fpital,  or  hofpital,  and  now  it 
is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college  for  the  clergy  of  London, 
who  were  incorporated  in  1631,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  prelident  and  fellows  of  Sion -college  ;  and  an  hof¬ 
pital  for  ten  poor  men,  the  fird  within  the  gates  of  the  houfe,  and 
the  latter  without. 

This  confifts  of  a  prelident,  two  deans,  and  four  affidants, 
annually  chofen  from  among  the  rdrtors  and  vicars  of  London, 
fubjedt  to  the  vi (Ration  of  the  bifliop. 

College  de  propagande  fide ,  was  founded  at  Rome,  in  1622,  by 
Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  revenues.  It  confiffs  of 
thirteen  .cardinals,  two  prieds,  one  monk,  and  a  fecretary  ;  and 
was  oefigned  for  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the  Romilh 
rc  igion  in  all  parts  of  the  world,.  The  funds  of  this  college  have 
been  very  confiderablv  augmented  by  Urban  VI 11.  and  many  pri¬ 
vate  donations.  Miffionaries  are  Supplied  by  this  in  dictation,  to¬ 
ga  ter  wit  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to  their  feveral  appointments. 
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Seminaries  for  their  inftrudlion  are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number 
of  charitable  edablifhmenfs  connected  with,  and  conducive  to  the 
main  object  of  it’s  inflitution. 

College,  Crejham,  a  college  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham 
who  built  the  Royal  Exchange,  a  moiety  of  the  revenue  whereof 
he  gave  in  trub  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  and  their 
fuccefibrs  for  ever  ;  and  the  other  moietv  to  the  company  of  mett- 
cers  ;  the  fird  to  find  tour  able  perfons  to  read  on  divinity,  adroL 
nomy,  mufic,  and  geometry  ;  and  the  lad,  three  or  four  able  men 
to  read  rhetoric,  civil  law,  and  phyfic  ;  a  lefture  upon  each  tub- 
je6t  is  to  be  read  in  term  time,  every  day.,  except  Sundays,  in  La*, 
tin,  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fame  in  Englifh  iri  the  afternoon  • 
only  the  mufic  le&ure  is  to  be  read  alone  in  Englifh.  The  lec^ 
turers  have  each  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

College  of  heralds ,  commonly  called  the  Herald’s  Office,  a 
corporation  founded  by  charter  of  king  Richard  III.  who  granted 
them  feveral  privileges,  as  to  be  free  from  fubiidies,  tolls,  offices, 
&c.  They  had  a  fecond  charter  from  king  Edward  VI.  and  a 
houfe  built  near  Dodfor’s  Commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in  th* 
reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  which  houfe  is  now  re¬ 
build  :  •• 

College  of  heralds,  in  Scotland,  confifts  of  Lyon  king  at  arms, 
fix  heralds,  and  lik  purfuivants,  and  a  number  of  meffengers.  • 

COLLEGIANS,,  in  church  hidory,  religious.  focieties,  or  clubs, 
among  the  Dutch,  confiding  of  perfons  of  various  profeffions  • 
but  all  agreeing,  that  the  fcripturcs  are  the  writings  of  men  ini 
fpired. 

Every  one,  females  excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expound¬ 
ing  the  Scripture's,  praying,  & c.  They  have  no  particular  mini- 
ffer,  but  each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE' churches,  thofe  which,  though  no-biffiop’s  fee, 
yet  have  the  retinue  of  the  bifhop,  the  canons  and  prebends. 
Such  arc,  among  us,  Wedminfter,  Windfor,  Rippon,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Southwell,  Mancheffcr,  &c.  governed  by  deans  and 
chapters.  See  the  articles  Dean  and  Chapter. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  thefe  collegiate  churches,  fome  of  roval 
foundation,  others  of  ecclefiaftical  foundation  :  each  of  them, 
in  matters  of  divine  fervice,  are  regarded  in  the  fame  manner  as 
cathedrals. 

.  f  here  are  e  .en  fi  me  collegiate  churches  which  have  epifcopal 
rights  ;  fome  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbies,  which  in 
time  were  fecularized. 

COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  horizontal  face  or 
plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vcffels  which 
dicks  to  the  iron  indrament  wherewith  the  metal  was  taken  out 
of  the  melting  pot :  thefe  are  afterwards  ufed  for  making  of  green 
glafs.  t 

COLLET1CS,  in  medicine,  fuch  remedies  as  join  and  glue 
together  the  feparated  parts,  cr  lips,  of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  and 
thus  re-edablilli  them  in  their  natural  union.  See  the  article 
Agglutinant.  ■ 

COLLICITE,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  the  caruncula  la* 
chry  males. 

COLLIERS,  are  veflels  employed  to  carry  coals  from  one  port 
to  another  ;  and  afford  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen. 

COLLIERY,  or  coa  L-work.  T.  he  mod. remark  able  we  ever 
had,  was  that  wrought  in  Burrow-Stonenefs,  under  the  Tea  :  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  earl  of  Kincairdin’s  family,  and  was  wrought  many 
years  to  the  great  profit  of  the  qwners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  who 
faw  it ;  but  at  length  an  unexpected  high  tide  drowned  the  whole 
at  once,  and  the  labourers,  not  having  time  to  efcape,  perifhed 
in  it. 

COLLIGENDUM  hona  de  fund!  I,  Hi  era  ad.  See  the  article 
Administration. 

COLLIMATION,  line  of,  in  a  telefcope,  is  a  line  paffing 
through  the  interfeidion  of  thofe  wires  which  are  fixed  in  the  focus 
of  the  objecl-glafs,  and  the  center  of  the  fame  glafs.  It  is  alfo 
called  the  line  of  fight. 

COLLI  NSONIA,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia  clafs. 
The  corolla  confids  of  a  fingle  unequal  petal  ;  the  tube  is  a  conico 
cylindraceous  diape,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  cup  ;  the  limb  is 
quadrific  and  erect ;  one  of  the  fegments  very  long,  and  divided 
into  other  fmaller,  ram  ole,  and  capillary  lucmiee ;  the  fegment  op- 
pofite  to  this  is  very  fmall,  emarginated,  and  acute  ;  the  lateral 
ones  are  oppofite  to  one  another,  and  not  ereft,  intire, •  and  very 
fmall.  The  feed  is  fingle,  of  a  globular  figure,  and  is  contained 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

COLLIQU  AMENTUM,  in  natural  hidory,  an  extreme  trans¬ 
parent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after  two  or  three  days  incubation, 
containing  the  fird  rudiments  of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one 
of  it’s  own  proper  membranes,  didindt  from  the  albumen.  Harvey 
calls  it  the  oculus. 

COLLIQU  ATION,  in  phyfic,  a  term  applied  to  the  blood, 

‘  when  it  lofes  it’s  crqjis,  or  balfamic  texture  ;  and  to  the  folid  parts,, 
when  they  wade  away  by  means  of  the  animal  fluids  flowing  off 
through  the  feveral  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  ikin, 
fader  than  they  ought;  which  occafions  fluxes  of  many  kinds,  but 
mofilv  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 

Colliquation,  in  chemidry,  is  applied  to  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  fubflances,  tending  towards  fuiion,or  diflblution. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a  fever  attended  with  a 
diarrhoea,  or  profufe  fweats,  proceeding  from  colliquation. 

COLLI SEUM.  See  the  article  Cctlfseum.. 

COLLISION,  the  driking  of  one  hard  body  againd  another, 
or  the  fri6ti»n  or  percuffion  of  bodies  moving  violently  with  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  directions,  and  daffling  againft  each  other.  See  PERCUS¬ 
SION. 

COLLOQUIUM,  in  law,  a  talking  together,  or  affirming 
of  a  thing,  laid  in  declarations  for  words  in  aftions  of  Hander/ 
&c 

COLLUCIANIS I M,  in  church  hi  dory,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Arians,  from  the  martyr  Lucian,  a  prefflyter  of  An¬ 
tioch. 

COLLURIO,  in  ornithology,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the 
butcher-bird.  Sec  the  article  Lanius. 

COLLUSION,  in  law,  a  feoret  uriderflanding  between  two 
parties  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulently  againft  each  other,  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  third  perfon.  In  the  canon  law,  collufion,  in  matters 
of  benefices,  vacates  the  benefice,  and  incapacitates  the  perfon  from 
holding  anv  benefice  at  all. 

COLLUTH1ANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  reli  gious  feft  which 
arofe  in  the  fixth  century,  on  occalion  of  the  indulgence  fh  vvn 
to  Arius  by  Alexander,  patriarch  of  Alexandria:  they  held  that 
Cod  was  the  author  of  the  evils  and  afflictions  of  this  life. 

See. 

COLLUTION,  codutio,  in  medical  writers,  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  waffling  of  the  mouth,  particularly  when  done  to  clean  or 
fallen  bad  or  loofe  teeth  ';  or  free  the  gums,  Sc c.  from  ulcers. 

COLLYBUS,  KoMoe'oj,  in  antiquity,  the  fame  with  what  is 
now  called  the  rate  of  exchange.. 

COLLYRffi,  or  Collyrides,  in  antiquity ,  a  certain  orna¬ 
ment  of  hair,  Worn  by  tbe  women  on  their  necks.  It  was  made 
up  in  the  form  of  the  fmall,  roundiffl  cakes,  called  xofoupxi,  col- 
hr  a. 

COLLYRI DI ANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe<£t,  towards  the  clofc 
of  the  fourth  century,  denominated  from  a  little  cake,  called  by 
the  Greeks  xoKKigJlicti,  collyridia ,  which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  for  diforders  of 
the  eyes;  defigned  to  cool  and  repel  hot,  fflarp  humours,  which 
they  do  more  effectually,  if  affilfed  by  the  inward  ufe  of  diuretics 
at  the  fame  time. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  collyriums ;  the  one  liquid,  the  other 
dry.  Liquid  collyriums,  vfrpOKoychxqux,  are  compofed  of  ophthalmic 
powdets  in  water;  as  rnfe-water,  plaintain-water,  that  of  fennel, 
-eyebright,  &c.  wherein  they  diffolve  tutty,  white  vitriol,  or  fome 
other  proper  powder. 

The  dry  collyria,  SnpoxoMvpa,  are  troches  of  rhajls,  fugar- 
candy,  iris,  tutty  prepared,  Sc c.  blown  into  the  eye  with  a  little 

pipe. 

Collyrium  is  a!!o  a  name  given  to  unguents  ufed  for  the  fame, 
purpofe  ;  as  unguent  of  tutty,  and  feveral  others. 

Collyrium  is  alfo  a  denomination  given,  though  improperly, 
to  fome  *:quid  medicines  ufed  againft  venereal  ulcers. 

COLMESTRE,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  lagopus 
kind,  more  ufually  called  otomo,  and  fuppofed  not  to  differ  from 
the  lagopus,  otherwile  than  by  it’s  changing  it’s  colour  in  the  futn- 
iner  months. 

COLOBIUM,  xcXoiiov,  from  zotea,  I  mutilate,  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  an  upper  garment  without  fleeves,  longer  than  the  runic. 

COLOBOMA,  in  medical  writers,  is  ufed  for  the  preternatural 
growing  together  of  the  lips,  or  eyelids,  or  for  the  adhefion  of  the 
ears  to  the  head. 

COLOCASIA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  great  Egyptian 
arum .  See  the  article  Arum,  wake-robin. 

COLOCOLO,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  bird,  called  alfo  there 
cnjffili ,  a'nd  by  fome  authors,  the  water  raven,  corvus  Jluviatilis.  It 
is  very  much  of  the  fflape  of  a  common  raven,  but  it  is  truly  an 
amphibious  bird,  living  more  of  it’s  time  under  water  than  in  the 
air;  it  is  black  in  colour;  it’s  neck  is  remarkably  long ;  and  it 
feeds  on  fiffl,  which  it  hunts  under  water,  as  they  do  one  another  ; 
it  feeds  likewife  on  frogs,  ferpents,  and  fflell-fiffl. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  gourd  kind,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies,  the  colo- 
QtjiNTlD  a  of  the  fflops  being  the  pulp  of  one  of  them.  In  the 
Linncean  diltribution,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  cucumber,  or  cucumis. 
The  characters  which  diftinguifh  this  genus  from  the  others  of  the 
fame  clafs,  are,  that  the  leaves  are  very  deeply  divided,  and  the 
fruit  is  not  eatable,  but  of  an  intolerable  bitternefs. 

COLOGNE  earth,  a  fubftarice  ufed  in  painting*  as  a  water-co¬ 
lour,  much  approaching  to  amber  in  it’s  flruCture,  and  of  a  deep 
brown.  It  has  been  generally  efteemed  a.genuine  earth,  but  has 
been  difeovered  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  very  lingular fubftance. 

It  is  dug  in  Germany  and  France:  the  quantities  confumed  in 
painting,  in  London,  are  brought  from  Cologne,  where  it  is  found 
very  plentifully  ;  but  our  own  kingdom  is  not  without  it,  it  being 
found  near  Birmingham,  and  on  Mcndip  hills  in  Somerfetfflire  ; 
but  what  has  been  yet  found  there  is  not  fo  pure  or  fine,  as  that 
imported  from  Cologne. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  of  the  three  large  intefiines, 
called  inteftina  craffa. 

.  The  fituation  of  this  is  at  the  circumference  of  the  fmall  intef- 
tincs,and  is  ufually  convoluted  and  flexuous,  varioufiy,  in  a  fi range 
manner.  It’s  beginning  is  above  the  termination  of  the  ilium,  and 
it’s  end  at  the  os  jacrum.  It  is  connected  with  the  os  ilii,  the  right 
kidney,  the  gall  bladder,  the  liver,  the  fiomach,  the  fpteen,  and 
finally  wfith  the  left  kidney.  It’s  length  is  from  five  to  fevenfpans  ; 
i*’s  diameter  is  thegreateft  of  that  of  any  inteffme.  It  has  three 
ligaments  terminating  in  the  vermiform  proccfs  that  runs  longi¬ 
tudinally  in  it.  It  has  alfo  certain  external  adipofe  appendicula , 
No.  47.  Vol.  I. 
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which  ferve  to  lubricate  it.  The  connivent  valves  are  larger  in  this 
than  in  any  other  of  the  guts,  and  the  coats  it  is  compofed  of  are 
ltronger  than  in  the  fmall  guts.  *  F  are 

Colons  in  grammar,  a  point  or  chara&er  marked  thus  [*•! 
fflewmg  tne  preceding  fentence  to  be  perfeft  or  intiie;  onlv  that 
fome  remark,  farther  filuftration,  or  other  matter  connected  there¬ 
with,  is  lubjoined. 

According  to  a  late  ingenious  author,  the  colon  differs  frem  th- 
fern-colon,  &c.  infervmgto  diftinguifh  thofe  conjuntf  members  of 

l  fente"Ce’  wh,(*  a*-c  capable  of  being  divided  into  other  members  : 
whereof  one  at  leafi  is  a  conjunct. 

,  JhT’jn,  JC'  fe,nte,nce’  As  ™  «  *f«rn  the  fh  dow  moving 
along  the  dial-plate,  fo  the  advances  we  make  m  knowledge  are  only  cr- 
cetved  by  the  uiflunce gone  over;  the  two  members  being  both  firnple 
arc  only  feparated  by  a  comma:  in  this,  as  we  perceive  the  Jhadow 
j  h‘lveJmovtd>  bf  dul  not  perceive  it  moving;  Jo  our  advances  in  un¬ 
derfunding,  in  that  they  conjhjl  of  fitch  minute  flops,  are  only  perceiv¬ 
able  by  the  dijtance ;  the  fentence  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
and  thofe  conjuna  ones,  fince  they  include  others;  wc  feparate 
the  former  by  a  femicolon,  and  the  latter  by  commas  :  but  in  this 
as  wf  perceive  the  Jhadovj  to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  moving ;  and  it  appears  the  grafs  has  grown,  though  nobody 
ever  Jaw  it  grow :  Jo  the  advances  we  make  in  knowledge,  as  they  con- 
°J  jucb>  minute  Jleps,  are  only  perceivable  by  the  diflance.  The  ad- 
vancement  in  knowledge  is  compared  to  tbe  motion  of  a  fhadow, 
and  the  growth  of  grafs;  which  comparifon  divides  the  fentence 
info  two  principal  parts:  but  fince  what  is  faid  of  the  movement 
of  the  ffladow,  and  likewife  of  the  growth  of  grafs,  contains  two 
firnple  members,  they  are  feparated  by  a  femicolon  ;  confequently 
a  higher  pointing  is  required  to  feparate  them  from  the  other 
part  of  the  jentence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to:  and  this  is  a 
colon. 

COLONEL,  in  military  affairs,  the  commander  in  chief  of  a 
regiment,  whether  horle,  foot,  or  dragoons.  A  colonel  may  lay  any 
officer  in  his  regiment  under  arrefi,  but  mult  apprize  his  general  of 
it ;  he  is  not  allowed  a  guard,  but  only  acentry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

Colonel -lieu! enant ,  is  he  who  commands  a  regiment  of  guards, 
whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon  of  the  firft  eminence,  is 
colonel. 

I  hefe  ra/i5nf/-lieutenants  have  always  a  colonel's  commiffion,  and 
are  ufually  general  officers. 

Colonel,  lieutenant,  is  the  fecond  officer  in  a  regiment,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in  the  abfence  of  the 
colonel.  Lieutenant-os/swf/of  horfe  or  dragoons,  is  the  firft:  captain 
of  the  regiment. 

COLONNADE,  in  architedlure,  a  periftyle  of  a  circular  figure; 
ora  feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a  circle,  and  infulated  within 
fide. 


Colonnade,  polyflyle,  is  that  whofe  number  of  columns  is  too 
great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  Angle  view.  Such  is  the  co¬ 
lonnade  of  the  palace  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  confifting  of  284 
!  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  an  half  di¬ 
ameter,  all  in  T’burline  marble. 

COLON  US,  an  hufbandman,  or  villager,  who  wa i  bound  to 
pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  plough 
fome  part  of  the  lord's  land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word 
clown,  the  Dutch  boor. 

COLONY,  colonla,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  into  a 
remote  province,  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it. 

Colonies  are  of  three  forts  :  the  firft:  are  thofe  that  ferve  to  eafe 
and  difeharge  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  where  the  people  are 
become  too  numerous  ;  the  fecond  are  thofe  eftabliffled  by  victo¬ 
rious  princes  in  the  middle  of  vanquiffied  nations,  to  keep  them  in 
awe  and  obedience  ;  and  the  third  are  thofe  eftabliffled  for  the 
promotion  of  trade,  called  colonies  of  commerce  ;  fuch  are  thofe 
eftabliffled  by  European  nations  irr  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America. 


COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  black  refin,  or  turpentine, 
boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  ;  or,  which  is  ftill  better, 
the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  the  aetherial 
oil,  being  further  urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued 
fire. 

’Whzn  colophony,  thus  prepared,  is  treated  with  a  fire  of  fuppref- 
fion,  it  yields  a  thick  oil  along  with  a  heavy,  acid  water,  which 
difeovers  the  nature  and  genuine  properties  of  a  refin.  Whatever 
virtues,  therefore,  colophony  is  pofleffed  of,  may  be  aferibed  to  the 
energy  of  thefe  two  principles,  combined  and  blended  into  one  com¬ 
mon  fubftance. 

Colophony  reduced  to  powder  is  of  fingular  advantage  in  furgery, 
in  cafes  where  the  bones  are  laid  bare,  or  the  periofteum,  tendons, 
and  mufcles  injured  by  burns,  corroficns,  contufions,  punftures, 
lacerations,  or  partial  divifions.  It  alfo  prevents  defluxions  of 
ferum  on  the  joints,  and  induces  cicatrices,  and  checks  the  fungous 
cxcrefcences  of  ulcers,  if  applied  in  the  fame  manner.  Befidesit’s 
drying,  confolidating,  and  lenitive  qualities,  it  is  an  ingredient  in 
feveral  plaifters  and  oirtments.  But  it’s  chief  ufe  is  in  the  cure  of 
venereal  complaints,  feminal  weakneffes,  the  whites,  See. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  or  Colocynthis,  ufually  called  bitter 
apple;  the  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  brought  from,  the 
Levant  ;  about  tbe  bignefs  of  a  large  orange. 

This  word  comes  from  no>.oxuv9t(,  a  name  which  was  given  it, 
bccaufe  it  xoihitxv  xivei,  moves  the  belly. 

It’s  colour  is  a  fort  of  golden  brown  :  it’s  infide  is  full  of  ker¬ 
nels,  which  are  to  be  taken  out  before  the  colocynth  be  ufed.  The 
pulp  is  intolerably  bitter. 

Col'oquintida  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine,  but  mollly  in  offi- 
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dnal  compofitions  ;  the  violence  of  it’3  operation  rendering  it  un- 
fafe  to  be  given  inwardly  in  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  except 
with  great  caution. 

It  enters,  as  an  ingredient,  into  the  confeBlo  bameo,  and  mod  of 
the  purging  pills,  called  pillule t  coriica:  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  as  require 
bride  purging,  is  attended  with  great  fuccefs.  But  it  requires 
proper  management,  as  it  is  one  of  the  mod  violent  purgative 
drugs  known  ;  infomuch  that  it  excoriates  the  padages  to  that 
degree,  as  fometimes  to  bring  away  blood,  and  induce  a  fuper- 
purgation.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  boiled  in  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
in  obftrudions  of  the  menfes ;  which,  in  drong  conftitutions,  is 
often  attended  with  fuccefs.  Some  women  have  made  ufe  of  it,  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  to  procure 
abortion  ;  which  it  often  effeds  by  the  violence  of  it’s  operation. 
The  powder  of  coloquintida  is  fometimes  ufed  externally,  with  aloes, 
&c.  in  unguents,  empladers,  &c.  with  remarkable  fuccefs  againd 
worms ;  and  fome,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  recommend  decodions 
of  the  pulp,  given  clyderwife.  In  the  iliac  padion,  clyfters  of 
coloquintida  have  been  found  of  fervice,  after  mod  other  medicines 
have  failed. 

COLORATURA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  ufed  to  denote  all 
forts  of  variations,  trillos,  diminutions,  &c.  that  can  render  a 
fong  agreeable. 

COLORISATION,  or  Coloration,  in  pharmacy,  a  term 
applied  to  the  feveral  changes  of  colour  which  bodies  undergo  in 
the  various  operations  of  nature,  or  art  ;  as  by  fermentations,  lo¬ 
tions,  co&ions,  calcinations,  Sec. 

COLOR1TES,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  a  congregation  of  Au- 
gudin  monks  indituted  about  1530,  and  fo  called  from  Colorito,  a 
mountain  near  Morano,  in  Calabria,  w'hcre  a  church  was  ereded 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

COLOSSUS,  a  datue  of  enormous,  or  gigantic  frze. 

The  mod  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  colofifius  of  Rhodes,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  a.  brazen  datue  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that 
fhips  palled  with  full  fails  betwixt  it’s  legs.  It  was  the  workman- 
fhip  of  Chares,  a  difcipleof  Lydppus  ;  who  fpent  twelve  years  in 
making  it:  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  after 
having  dood  forty-fix  years,  it’s  height  was  10$  feet ;  there  were/ 
few  people  who  could  fathom  it’s  thumb,  See.  Some  critics  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  coloffus  of  Rhodes  gave  it’s  Own  name  to  the 
people  amongft  whom  it  dood:  hence  they  fuppofe  that  the  Co- 
lodlans  in  feripture,  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epiltle,  are  in 
reality  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes. 

When  the  Saracens  became  poffeffcd  of  the  idand,  A.  D.  672, 
the  datue  was  found  prodrate  on  the  ground:  they  fold  it  to  a 
Jew,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brafs,  which  amounted  to 
720,000 lb.  weight. 

COLOSTRUM,  or  Colostra,  in  medicine,  the  fird  milk 
of  any  animal  after  bringing  forth  young,  called  in  common  beajl- 

i”gs- 

This  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges  off  the  meconium; 
thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment  and  medicine. 

This  name  is  likewife  given  to  a  difeafe,  which  this  thick  co¬ 
agulated  milk  fometimes  occafions. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine,  diffolved  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  alfo  called  by  this  name. 

COLOUR,  Color,  in  phyfiology,  an  inherent  property  in 
light,  exciting  different  vibrations,  according  to  the  different  mag¬ 
nitude  of  it’s  parts,  in  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  which,  being 
propagated  to  the  fenforium,  affed  the  mind  with  different  fenfa¬ 
tions  ;  or,  according  to  others,  it  is  only  the  refledion  of  light, 
varioufly  changed  by  opake  bodies,  or  even  light  itfelf. 

The  philofophers  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  time  fuppofed, 
that  all  light,  in  palling  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  diffe¬ 
rent  denfity,  was  equally  refradted  in  the  fame  or  like  circum- 
fiances  :  but  that  great  philofopher  hath  difeovered,  that  it  is  not 
fo  ;  but,  “  that  there  are  different  fpecies  of  light;  and  that  each 
fpecies  is  difpofed  both  to  fuffer  a  different  degree  of  refrangibility 
in  palling  out  of  one  medium  into  another,  and  to  excite  in  us 
the  idea  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft ;  and  that  bodies  appear 
of  that  colour  which  arifes  from  the  compofition  of  the  colours  the 
feveral  fpecies  they  refled  are  difpofed  to  excite.”  His  doctrine  is 
as  follows  : 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  rays,  or  beams  of  light,  are  com- 
pofed  of  particles  very  heterogeneous,  or  diffimilar  to  each  other  : 
i.  e.  fome  of  them,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  are  larger,  and  others 
lefs.  For  a  ray  of  light,  as  FE,  [Plate  116,  fig.  5,)  being  received 
on  a  refradting  furface,  as  AD,  in  a  dark  place,  is  not  wholly  re¬ 
fraded  to  L;  but  it  is  fplit,  as  it  were,  and  diffufed  into  feveral 
radioli,  or  little  rays,  fome  whereof  are  refradted  to  L,  and  others 
to  the  other  intermediate  points  between  L  and  G  ;  i.  e.  thofc  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  light  which  are  the  molt  minute,  are  of  all  others  the 
molt  eafily  and  molt  conliderably  diverted,  by  the  adtion  of  the 
refradting  furface,  out  of  their  redtilinear  courfe  towards  L  ;  and 
with  refped.  to  the  reft,  as  each  exceeds  another  in  magnitude,  fo 
is  it  with  more  difficulty,  and  lefs  conliderably,  turned  out  of  h’s 
right  line  to  the  points  between  L  and  G. 

Now,  each  ray  of  light,  as  it  differs  from  another  in  it’s  degree  of 
refrangibility,  fo  does  it  differ  from  it  in  colour:  this  is  warranted 
by  numerous  experiments.  Thofe  particles,  v.  gr.  which  are  molt 
refraded,  are  found  to  conftitute  a  ray  of  violet  colour,  i.  e.  in 
all  probability,  the  molt  minute  particles  of  light,  thus  fcparatcly 
impelled,  excire  the  fhorteft  vibrations  in  the  retina;  which  are, 
thence  propagated  by  the  folid  fibres  of  the.  optic  nerves  into  the 
brain  there  to  excite  the  fenfation  of  violet  colour;  as  being  the 
molt  dulkv  and  languid  of  all  colours. 

Again,  thofe  particles  which  are  the  leaft  refraded,  conftitute 
a  radiolus,  or  ray^of  a  red  colour;  i.  e.  the  largelt  particles  of 


light  excite  the  longeft  vibrations  in  the  retina  ;  fo  as  to  excite 
the  fenfation  of  red  colour ,  the  brighteft  and  moll  vivid  of  all 
others. 

1  he  other  particles,  being  in  like  manner  feparated,  according 
to  their  refpedive  magnitudes,  into  little  rays,  excite  the  inter¬ 
mediate  vibrations,  and  thus  occafion  the  fenfations  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  colours ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feveral  vibrations 
of  the  air,  according  to  their  refpedive  magnitudes,  excite  the 
fenfations  of  different  founds. 

io  this  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  more  diftin£l  and 
notable  colours  of^red,  yellow,  blue,  Sec.  have  thus  their  rife  from 
the  different  magnitude  and  refrangibility  of  the  rays;  but  alfo  the 
intermediate  degrees  or  fliades  of  the  fame  colour  ;  as  of  yellow  up 
to  green,  or  red  down  to  yellow,  &c. 

Further,  the  colours  of  thefe  little  rays,  not  being  any  adventi¬ 
tious  modifications  thereof,  but  connate,  primitive,  and  neceffary 
properties  ;  as  confiding,  in  all  probability,  in  the  magnitudes  of 
their  parts,  muft  be  perpetual  and  immutable  ;  i.  e.  they  cannot 
be  changed  by  any  future  refradion  or  refle&ion,  or  any  modifica¬ 
tion  whatfoever.  This  is  confirmed  by  abundance  of  experiments. 

1  here  may  be  fecondary  colours  produced  by  compofition,  like 
the  primary  ones,  or  thofe  confiding  of  homogeneal  light,  as  to  the 
fpecies  or  appearance  of  the  colour  ;  but  not  as  to  the  permanency,  or 
immutability  thereof.  Thus  yellow  and  blue  make  green  ;  red 
and  yellow,  orange  ;  orange  and  yellowilh  green,  yellow  :  and  in 
the  general,  if  any  two  colours  be  mixed,  which  in  the  feries  of 
thofe  generated  by  the  prifm,  are  not  too  far  apart ;  from  their 
mixture  there  refults  that  colour,  which  in  the  Laid  fcrics  is  found  in 
the  mid-way  between  them  :  but  thofe  fituated  at  too  great  a 
diftance  do  not  produce  the  fame  effed. 

The  moil  extraordinary  compofition  is  that  of  whitenefs  ;  for  to 
this,  all  the  primary  colours  abovementioned  are  required  ;  and  thefe 
to  be  mixed  in  a  certain  degree.  Hence  it  is  that  white  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  colour  of  light ;  light  being  nothing  elfe  but  a  confufed  af- 
femblage  of  rays  of  all  colours. 

If  the  rays  of  different  colours  do  thus  begin  to.be  feparated  by 
one  refradion  of  one  (ingle  furface,  that  Separation  is  much  pro¬ 
moted,  fo  as  even  to  become  fenfible  to  the  eye  by  a  double  refrac¬ 
tion.  7  his  is  obferved  in  the  two  furfaces  of  any  glafs,  provided 
thofe  furfaces  be  not  parallel ;  but,  of  all  others,  it  is  mod  fenfible 
in  the  two  faces  of  a  triangular  prifm;  the  phaenomena  whereof, 
as  they  are  the  touchftone  of  all  theories  of  colours ,  and  as  they 
contain  the  foundation  of  that  here  delivered,  we  (hall  lay  down  • 
3s  follows. 

1 .  1  he  rays  of  the  fun,  tranfmitted  through  a  triangular  prifm, 
exhibit  an  image  of  various  colours  (the  chief  whereof  are  red,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  and  violet)  on  the  oppofite  wall. 

I  he  reafon  is,  that  the  differently  coloured  rays  are  feparated 
by  refradion :  for  the  blue  rays,  v.  gr.  marked  with  the  dotted 
.  lines  (plate  1.16,  fig.  6),  which  begin  to  be  feparated  from  the  reft 
by  the  firft  refradion  in  d  d,  of  the  fide  c  a  of  the  prifm  a  b  c  (as 
alfo  in  the  firft  furface  of  the  globe  of  water  a  b  c,  fig.  7),  are  (fill 
farther  (eparated  in  the  other  fide  of  the  prifm  be  (as  alio  in  their 
egrefs  out  of  the  globe  a  b  c)  by  a  fecond  refradion  in  c  e ,  in  the 
fame  diredion  as  in  the  former  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
plain  glafs  a  b  c  f,  fig.  9,  (as  alfo  in  the  prifm  g  l  0,  fig.  8,  now 
placed  in  another  fituation)  thofe  blue  rays  which  begin  to  be  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  reft  in  the  firft  furface,  in  d  d,  by  a  fecond  refradion, 
the  contrary  way,  pafs  out  parallel,  i.  e.  remix  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  other  rays. 

2.  1  his  image  is  not  round,  bijt  oblong  ;  it’s  length,  when 
the  prifm  forms  an  angle  of  60  or  65  degrees,  being  five  times  it’s 
breadth.  7  lie  reafon  is,  that  fome  of  the  rays  are  refrafted  more 
than  others  ;  and  by  that  means,  they  exhibit  feveral  images  of  the 
fun,  extended  lengthwife,  inftead  of  one. 

3*  Thofe  rays  which  exhibit  yellow,  are  turned  farther  from 
the  retlilinear  courfe,  than  thofe  which  exhibit  red  ;  thofe  which 
exhibit  green,  farther  than  thofe  which  exhibit  yellow  ;  but  of  all 
others,  thofe  which  exhibit  violet  the  mod  :  accordingly,  if  the 
prifm  through  which  the  light  is  tranfmitted  be  turned  about  it’s 
axis  fo  that  the  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  rays  be  projected  in  order, 
through  a  narrow  aperture  into  another  prifm,  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  about  twelve  feet  ;  the  yellow,  green,  &c.  rays,  though  falling 
through  the  fame  aperture,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame 
point  of  the  fecond  prifm,  will  not  be  refraded  to  the  fame  place  as 
the  red,  but  to  a  point  at  fome  diftance  from  it  j  on  that  fide  to 
which  the  rotation  is  made. 

This  is  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  the  experimentum  crueis:  being 
that  which  led  him  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  firft  phe¬ 
nomenon,  Sec.  had  thrown  him  ;  and  plainly  (hewed  a  different 
degree  of  refrangibility,  and  a* different  colour  correfponding  thereto 
in  the  rays  of  light ;  and  that  yellow  rays,  v.  gr.  are  more  refraded 
than  red  ones,  green  ones  more  than  yellow  ones,  and  blue  and 
violet  ones  moft  of  all. 

4.  1  he  colours  of  coloured  rays  well  feparated  by  the  prifm, 
are  not  at  all  changed  or  deftroyed  by  palling  through  an  illutnina- 
ted  medium,  nor  by  their  mutual  decuffation,  their  bordering  on 
a  deep  (liadow,  nor  their  being  refleded  from  any  natural  body,  or 
refraded  through  any  one  in  a  place  howfoever  obfeure. 

I  he  reafon  is,  that  colours  are  not  modifications  arilingfrom  re¬ 
fradion  or  refledion,  but  immutable  properties  ;  and  fuch  as  be¬ 
long  to  the  nature  of  the  rays. 

5.  An  affemblage  of  all  kinds  of  coloured  rays,  collcded 
either  by  feveral  prifms,  by  a  convex  lens,  or  a  concave  mirror, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  form  what  we  call  whitenefs  ;  yet  each 
°f  thefe,  after  the  decuffation,  becoming  feparated,  again  ex¬ 
hibits  it’s  proper  colour:  for,  as  the  ray  was  white  before  it’s  parts  ^ 
were  feparated  by  refradion  ;  fo,  the  parts  being  remixed,  it  be¬ 
comes 
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comes  white  again  :  anal  coloured  rays,  when  they  meet  together, 
do  not  deftroy  one  another,  but  are  only  interfperfed. 

6.  It  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  verv  obliquely  on  the  inner  fur- 
face  of  a  prifm,  thofe  that  are  reflefted  will  be  violet  ;  thofe  tranf- 
mitted,  red. 

For  the  rays  were  coloured  before  any  feparation  ;  and  by  how 
much  they  are  the  more  refrangible,  by  fo  much  they  are  the  more 
eaflly  reflefted  ;  and  by  that  means  are  feparated. 

7.  If  two  hollow  prifms,  the  one  filled  with  a  blue  fluid,  the 
other  with  a  red  one,  be  joined  together,  they  will  be  opake  ; 
though  each,  apart,  be  tranfparent. 

For,  the  one  tranimitting  none  but  blue  rays,  and  the  other 
none  but  red  ones,  the  tw'o  together  will  tranfmit  none  at  all. 

8.  All  natural  bodies,  efpecially  white  ones,  viewed  through  a 
prifm  held  to  the  eye,  appear  fimbriated,  or  bordered,  on  one  fide 
with  red  and  yellow,  and  on  the  other  with  blue  violet.  For  thofe 
fimbria  are  the  extremes  of  entire  images,  which  the  rays  of  any 
kind,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  refrafted,  would  exhibit  nearer,  or 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  real  place  of  the  ebjcft. 

9.  If  two  prifms  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the  red  of  the  one,  and 
the  purple  of  the  other,  meet  together,  in  a  paper  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
encompaflcd  with  darknefs,  the  image  will  appear  pale  ;  and  if 
viewed  through  a  third  pri'm,  held  to  the  eye  a:  a  proper  diflance, 
it  will  appear  double  ;  the  one  red,  the  other  purple. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  powders,  the  one  perfectly  red,  the  other 
blue,  be  mixed  ;  any  little  body  covered  pretty  deeply  with  this 
mixture,  and  viewed  through  a  prifm  held  to  the  eye,  will  exhibit 
a  double  image,  the  one  red,  and  the  other  blue  :  becaufe 
the  red  and  purple  of  blue  rays  are  feparated  by  their  unequal 
refraftion. 

10.  If  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  a  convex  lens,  be  received 
on  a  paper  before  they  meet  in  a  focus,  the  coniines  or  boundary 
of  light  and  fhadow  will  appear  tinged  with  a  red  colour;  but  if 
they  be  received  beyond  the  focus,  with  a  blue  one. 

Becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  red  rays,  being  fomewhat  more 
ref  rafted,  are  the  higher  ;  but,  in  the  fecond,  after  decuflation  in 
the  locus,  the  blue  ones. 

11.  If  the  rays  about  to  pafs  through  either  fide  of  the  ptipilla, 
be  intercepted  by  the  'nterpofition  of  anv  opake  body  near  the  eye  ; 
the  extremes  of  bodies,  placed  as  if  viewed  through  a  prifm,  will 
appear  tinged  with  colours ;  though  they  are  not  very  vivid. 

For,  then,  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  reft  of  the  pupil, 
will  be  feparated  by  refraftion  into  colours ;  without  being  diluted 
with  the  admixture  of  the  intercepted  rays,  which  would  be  re- 
frafted  in  a  different  manner.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  body  viewed 
through  a  paper  pierced  with  two  holes,  appears  double,  and  alfo 
tinged  with  colours. 

Colours  of  thin  lamina,  or  flutes.  As  rays  of  different  colours 
are  feparated  by  the  refraftion  of  prifms,  and  other  thick  bodies  ; 
fo  are  they  feparated,  though  in  a  different  manner,  in  the  thin 
lamella ,  or  plates  of  any  pellucid  matter,  v.gr.  in  the  bubbles  raifed 
in  water,  thickened  by  foap,  &c.  For  all  lamella,  under  a  deter¬ 
minate  thicknefs,  tranfmit  rays  of  all  colours,  without  refiefting  any 
at  all  ;  but,  as  they  increafe  in  thicknefs,  iri  arithmetical  propor¬ 
tion,  they  begin  to  refleft,  firft,  blue  rays  ;  then,  in  order,  green, 
yellow,  and  red,  all  pure  :  then  again,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red, 
more  and  more  mixed  and  diluted  ;  till,  at  length,  arriving  at  a 
certain  thicknefs,  they  refleft  rays  of  all  colours  perfeftly  intermixed, 
viz.  white. 

But,  in  whatfoever  part  a  (lender  lamella  reflefts  any  one  colour, 
v.  gr.  blue,  or  violet,  in  that  part  it  always  tranfmits  the  oppolite 
colour v.  gr.  red,  or  yellow. 

A  colour  of  the  firft  order  is  the  moft  vivid  of  any  ;  and,  fuccef- 
fively,  the  vividnefs  of  the  colour  increafes,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
order  increafes:  the  more  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  is  increafed, 
the  more  colours  it  reflefts  ;  and  thofe  of  more  different  orders.  In 
fome  plates,  the  colours  will  vary  as  the  pofition  of  the  eye  varies  ; 
in  others  it  is  permanent. 

Colours  of  natural  bodies.  Bodiesonly  appear  of  different  colours, 
as  their  furfaces  are'  difpofed  to  refleft  rays  of  this  or  that  colour 
alone  ;  or  of  this  or  that  colour  more  abundantly  than  any  other  : 
hence  bodies  appear  of  that  colour  which  arifes  from  the  mixture 
of  the  reflefted  rays.  See  Body. 

All  natural  bodies  confift  of  very  thin,  tranfparent  lamella ; 
which,  if  they  be  fo  difpofed,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  that 
there  happen  no  refleftions  or  refraftionsin  their  interllices,  thofe 
bodies  become  pellucid,  or  tranfparent :  but  if  their  intervals  be  fo 
large,  and  thofe  filled  with  fuch  matter  ;  or  fo  empty  (with  regard 
to  the  denfitv  of  the  parts  themfelves}  as  that  there  happen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  refleftions  and  refraftions  within  the  body  ;  the  body,  in 
that  cafe,  becomes  opake. 

The  rays  which  are  not  reflefted  from  an  opake  body,  penetrate 
into  it ;  and  there  fuffering  innumerable  refleft  ions  and  refraftions, 
at  length  unite  themfelves  to  the  particles  of  the  body  itfelf. 

From  the  various  colours  of  natural  bodies,  Sir  I faac  Newton 
obferves,  thebignefs  of  their  component  parts  may  be  eftimated  : 
becaufe  the  parts  of  bodies  do  properly  exhibit  the  fame  colour  with 
a  lamella  of  equal  thicknefs,  provided  the  denfity  in  both  be  the 
fame.  .  ' 

1  he  Newtonian  doftrine  concerning  the  colours  of  bodies,  as 
depending  on  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  lamella,  or  line  plates,  which 
form  their  furfaces,  is  more  lately  confirmed  by  means  of  cleftri- 
cal  explofions.  Dr.  Prieftley  found,  that,  if  thefe  are  received  on 
the  furface  of  any  metal,  they  will  mark  it  with  a  fpot,  confift- 
ing  of  all  the  prifmatic  colours  difpofed  in  concentric  circles,  and 
formed  by  feales  of  the  metal  feparated  by  the  force  of  the  explofion. 
Befides  other  curious  obfervations,  he  informs  us,  that  when 
a  pointed  piece  of  metal  is  fixed  oppolite  to  a  plain  lurtace,  the 
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Colour  of  the  clouds  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
Concluding  from  a  feries  of  experiments,  that  the  25 
parts  of  bodies,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes,  refleft  rays  of 
one  colour,  and  tranfmit  thofe  of  another,  he  hence  obferves  that 
wien  vapours  are  firft  raifed,  they  are  divided  into  parts  toofmall 
to  caufe  any  refleftion  at  their  furfaces,  and  therefore  do  not  hinder 
the  tranfparency  of  the  air;  but  when  they  begin  to  coalefce  in 
order  to  compofe  drops  of  rain,  and  conflitute  globules  of  all  inter¬ 
mediate  fizes,  thefe  globules  are  capable  of  reflecting  fome  colours. 
and  tranfmitting  others,  and  thus  form  clouds  of  various  colours 
according  to  their  fizes.  Mr.  Melvil  controverts  this  doftrine* 
clouds  apf>*ICat*on  t0  red  colour  of  the  morning  and  evening 

For  the  diflinft  properties,  &c.  of  the  feveral  colours,  fee  the 
articles  White,  Blue,  &c.  See  alfo  Rainbow,  &c. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs,  and  to  the 
tunts  produced  by  thofe  drugs,  variouilv  mixed  and  applied. 

ie  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters  are  red  and  white  lead  or 
ceruls  ;  yellow  okers  ;  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  as  umber,  Sic.  belide 
orpiment,  black  iead,  cinnabar,  gamboge,  lake,  bice,  verditer,  in- 
igo,  vermilion,  verdegris,  ivory  black,  biflre,  lamp  black,  fmalt, 
ultramarine,  and  carmine  ;  each  of  which,  with  the  manner  of  pre- 
panng  them,  their  ufes,  &c.  fee  under  their  refpeftive  heads. 

Of  thefe  colours,  fome  are  ufed  ground  in  oil,  others  only  in 
frefco,  others  in  water,  and  others  only  for  miniature. 

Colours  dark  and  light.  Under  thefe  twoclalTes  the  painters 
reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  :  under  light  colours  are  comprehended 
white,  and  all  thofe  which  approach  neareft  it  ;  and  under  dark 
colours,  black,  and  all  thofe  which  are  obfeure  and  earthy,  as 
umber,  biftre,  Sec. 

Colou  rs, Jwipie  and  mineral,  is  another  divifion  among  thepaint- 
ers :  under  timple  colours,  they  range  all  thofe  ufed  by  limners, 
illumine] s,  &c.  extracted  from  vegetables  ;  and  which  will  not 
bear  the  fire:  as  the  yellow  made  of  faffron,  French  berries,  &c. 
lacca,  and  other  tinfturcs  extrafted  from  flowers.  The  reft  are 
mineral,  drawn  from  metals,  Sic.  and  are  able  to  bear  the  fire  : 
thefe  alone  are  ufed  in  enamelling. 

Colours,  changeable  and  permanent,  is  another  divifion  of  colours : 
by  changeable,  are  meant  thofe  which  depend  on  the  lituation  of 
objefts  with  regard  to  the  eye  ;  as  that  of  taffetas,  of  a  pigeon’s 
neck.  Sic.  The  laft,  however,  being  attentively  viewed  with  a 
microfcope,  each  fibre  of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral 
little  fquares,  alternately  red  and  green:  fo  that  they  are  really  fixed 
colours. 

Colour,  in  dying.  There  are  five,  Ample,  primary,  or  mother 
colours,  ufed  by  the  dyers  ;  from  the  mixture  whereof  all  the  other 
colours  are  formed  :  thefe  are  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  black  ; 
each  of  which  fee  under  their  proper  head,  Blue,  Red,  &c. 

Of  thefe  colours,  varioufly  mixed  and  combined,  they  form  the 
following  colours,  panfy,  blue,  red:  from  the  mixture  of  blue  and 
fcarlet,  are  formed  amaranth,  violet,  and  panfy:  from  the  fame 
mixture  of  blue  and  crimfon-red,  are  formed  thc  columbine,  or 
dove-colour,  purple,  crimfon,  amaranth,  panfy,  and  crimfon-vio- 
let.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  they  give  the  name  crimfon  to  all 
colours  made  with  cochineal.  See  Crimson,  Cochineal,  Sic. 

Of  blue,  and  red  madder,  they  likewife  make  a  good  purple,  a 
ycpper-colour,  tan-colour,  and  dry  role.  The  fame  blue,  with  red 
half  in  grain,  makes  amaranth,  tan -colour,  and  dry  rofe.  Blue, 
and  half-red  crimfon,  compofe  tan  colour,  dry  rofe,  a  brown  panfy, 
and  furbrun. 

Blue  and  yellow.  Thefe  two  colours,  mixed  together,  compofe  a 
yellow  green,  fpring  gifeen,  grafs  green,  laurel  green,  brown  green, 
dark  green  ;  as  well  as  fea  green,  parrot  green,  and  cabbage  green, 

& c.  Thefe  three  laft  colours  are  to  be  lefs  boiled  than  the  firft. 

Note,  with  regard  to  green,  there  is  no  firnple  ingredient  or  drug 
in  nature  that  will  dye  it  ;  but  the  fluffs  are  dyed  twice  ;  firft  in 
blue,  then  in  yellow. 

Blue  and  brown.  Thefe  two  colours  are  never  mixed  alone  ; 
but  with  the  addition  of  red,  either  of  madder  or  cochineal,  they 
form  feveral  colours. 

Red  and  yellow.  All  the  fliades  compofed  of  thefe  two  colours, 
as  gold-yellow,  aurora,  marigold,  orange,  nacarat,  granat-fluwer, 
flame-colour,  See.  are  made  with  yellow',  and  red  of  madder  ; 
fcarlet  being  lefs  proper,  as  well  as  too  dear. 

Red  and  brown.  Of  thefe  tw'o  colours  are  formed  cinnamon 
colours,  chefnut,  mufk,  bears-hair,  and  even  purple  ;  if  the  red 
be  that  of  madder. 

Yelicw  and  brown.  The  colours  formed  from  thefe  two  are  all 
the  (hades  of feuille-morts  and  hair -colours. 

It  may  be  oblerved,  that  though  we  fay  there  are  no  colours,  or 
(hades,  made  from  fuch  and  fuch  mixtures,  it  is  not  that  none  can 
be  made  •  but  only  that  they  are  morepalily  formed  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  colours.  See  the  article  Dyeing. 

Logwood, 
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Logwood,  infufcd  in  water,  gives  a  red  colour.  Put  to  this  a 
little  i pi ri t  of  urine,  and  it  becomes  of  a  fine  purple  ;  and  drop  in 
afterwards  a  little  fpirit  of  fait,  and  it  becomes  of  a  pale  red. 

A  beautiful  blue  tincture  may  be  made  from  filings  of  copper,  by 
digefting  them  in  fp;rit  of  urine,  hartfhorn,  or  the  like.  Lhe 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  deftroys  the  blue  colour  ;  and  a  little  fpirit 

of  fait  turns  ft  green.  . 

Pellucid  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  with  pellucid  oil  of  turpentine, 
produces  a  thick  red  balfam,  And  common  oil,  mixed  with  fair 
water,  by  means  of  a  little  wax,  and  continued  rubbing,  turns 
into  a  thick  white  baifam,  called  cold  cream. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  diftilled  from  quickfilver,  leaves  a  white  powder 
behind,  which,  if  water  be  poured  on  it,  becomes  yellow.  _  _ 

Difl’olve  quickfilver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  to  part  of  it  add  fpirit 
of  urine,  and  a  white  powder  is  precipitated  ;  to  another  part  of  the 
folution  add  oil  or  tartar,  and  a  yellow  powder  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Dip  a  new  pen  in  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  write  with  it  on  common 
blue  paper,  and  the  letters  will  appear  red. 

A  pellucid  folution  of  Jiiccbarum  faturni  being  written  with  on 
paper,  becomes  invifible,  when  dried;  but  the  bare  fumes  of  an 
infufion  of  quick  lime,  and  orpiment,  in  water,  will  render  the 
invifible  writing  black  and  legible. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed  in  heraldry, 
are  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  ;  which,  by  the  learned 
in  that  fcience,  are  called  gules,  azure, fable,  vert  or Jinople,  and  pur- 
pure.  Tenne,  or  tawny ,  and  fanguin,  are  not  fo common.  See  each 
colour  under  it’s  proper  article,  Gules,  Azure,  Vert,  Sinople, 
&c.  As  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  argent,  they  are  metals, 
not  colours. 

Thefe  colours  and  metals  are  fometimes  alfo  expreffed  in  blazon 
by  the  names  of  precious  ftones  ;  and  fometimes  by  thole  of  planets, 
or  (tars.  Thus,  or  is  called  Sol,  and  topaz  ;  argent ,  Luna  and 
pearl  :  gules,  Mars,  and  ruby  ;  azure,  Jupiter,  and  fapphire  ; fable, 
Saturn,  and  diamond  ;  vert,  Venus,  and  emerald  ;  purpure,  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  amethyft ;  tenne ,  the  dragon’s-head,  and  hyacinth  ;  and 
fanguin,  the  dragon’s-tail,  and  fardotiyx. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners,  flags,  en- 
figns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  an  army,  a  fleet,  or  the  like. 
See  the  articles  Flag,  and  Standard. 

Colours  are  alfo  ufed  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches, 
to  diflinguifh  feveral  myflcries  and  feafts  celebrated  therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  in  the  Latin  church, 
viz.  white,  red,  green,  violet,  and  black:  the  white  is  for  the 
myfteries  of  our  Saviour,  the  feafts  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the 
angels,  faints,  and  confeffors  ;  the  red  for  the  myfteries  and  fo- 
lemnities  of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the'apoftles  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  ;  the  green  for  the  time  between  Pentecofl  and  Advent,  and 
from  Epiphany  to  Septuagefima  ;  violet  in  Advent,  Chriftmas,  in 
vigils,  rogations,  and  in  votive  maffes  in  time  of  war:  laftly,  black 
for  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft  obliterated,  as 
well  as  among  us  :  red,  among  them,  was  the  colour  for  Chriftmas, 
and  the  dead  ;  as  black  is  ftili  for  the  laft  among  us. 

Colour,  inlaw,  is  a  probable,  pr  plaufible  plea  ;  though  really 
falfe  in  itfelf  ;  and  only  calculated  to  draw  the  trial  of  the  caufe 
from  the  jury  to  the  judge:  for  which  reafon  it  ought  to  be  matter 
in  law,  or  doubtful  to  the  jurors. 

Colours,  colores,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  ufed  to  fignify  the 
mufical  fpecies  belonging  to  a  genus. 

The  ancients  reckoned  three  genera,  and  fix  colours,  in  mufic  ; 
that  is,  fo  many  different  divifions  of  the  diateffaron,  or  fourth. 

Colour  of  office,  is  when  fome  unjuft  adion  is  done,  under 
countenance  of  office,  or  authority. 

To  Colour  ft  rangers  goods,  is  when  a  freeman  allows  a  foreigner 
to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  his  name. 

COLOURING,  in  painting,  the  manner  of  applying,  andcon- 
duding  the  colours  of  a  pidture  ;  or  the  mixture  of  lights  and  fha- 
dows,  formed  by  the  various  colours  employed  in  painting.  The 
colouring  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  in  painting. 

De  Piles  obferves,  that  the  word  colouring,  in  it’s  confined  fenfe, 
is  chiefly  applicable  to  a  hiftory-piece  ;  fcarce  at  all  to  a  landfcape. 
He  adds,  that  the  term  colouring  relates  more  immediately  to  the 
carnations  than  any  thing  elfe. 

The  colouring,  in  it’s  general  fenfe,  takes  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  nature  and  union  of  colours;  their  agreement  or  antipathy  ;  as 
alfo  how  to  ufe  them  to  advantage  in  light  and  fhadow,  fo  as  to 
Ihew  a  relievo  in  the  figures,  and  a  finking  of  the  ground  ;  what 
relates  to  the  aerial  perfpedive,  i.  e.  the  diminution  of  colours  by 
means  of  the  interpolation  of  air;  the  various  accidents  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  luminary  and  the  medium  ;  the  different  lights,  both 
of  the  bodies  illuminating  and  illuminated;  their  reflections,  fha- 
dows,  different  views,  with  regard  either  to  the  pofitionof  the  eye, 
or  the  objed ;  what  produces  llrength,  boldncfs,  fweetnefs,  &c. 
in  paintings  well  coloured;  the  various  manners  of  colouring ,  both 
in  figures,  landfcapes,  See. 

Colouring,  doCtrine  of.  Colours  are  conftdered,  either  in  refpedt 
of  their  ufe,  or  their  oeconomy  and  difpofition. 

i.  With  regard  to  their  ufe.  They  are  either  in  oil,  or  water  ; 
thole  in  oil,  again,  may  cither  be  conlidered  with  a  view  to  their 
preparation,  or  application. 

Hie  painter  is  to  manage  his  colours*  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
they  be  accommodated  to  the  effeds  of  the  great  parts  of  light  and 
colour  ;  that  the  ftrong  colours  lead  to  the  foft  ones,  and  make  them 
more  looked  at  ;  bringing  them  forwards,  or  keeping  them  back, 
according  to  the  lituation,  and  the  degree  of  force  required. 

,  T he  effeds  ol  colours  either  regard  the  union,  or  the  ecconomy  : 
with  refped  to  the  firft,  caremuftbe  taken,  that  they  be  laid  fo  as 


to  be  fwcctly  united,  under  the  brifknefs  of  fome  principal  one  * 
that  they  participate  of  the  prevailing  light  of  the  piece  ;  and  that 
they  partake  of  each  other  by  the  communication  of  light,  and 
the  help  of  refledion. 

For  thececonomy  in  managing  their  degrees,  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  contrail,  or  oppofition,  intervening  in  the  union  of  the  colours, 
that  by  a  fweet  interruption,  the  brifknefs,  which  otherwife  fades 
and  palls,  may  be  raifed  to  the  harmony,  which  makes  the  variety 
of  colours  agree  ;  fupplying  ar^d  fuftaining  the  weaknefs  of  fome  by 
the  llrength  of  others  ;  negleding  fome  places,  on  purpofe  to  ferve 
as  a  balls  or  repofe  to  the  light,  and  to  enhance  thofe  which  are  to 
prevail  through  the  piece  :  alfo,  to  the  degradation,  where,  the 
better  to  proportion  the  colours  that  fall  behind,  fome  of  the  fame 
kind  are  to  be  preferved  in  their  purity,  as  a  ftandard  for  thofe  car¬ 
ried  afar  off  to  be  compared  by,  in  order  to  juftify  the  diminution  : 
regard  mull  always  be  had  to  the  quality  of  the  air,  which,  when 
loaded  with  vapours,  weakens  the  colours  more  than  when  clear  :  to 
the  lituation  of  the  colours,  where  care  mull  be  taken,  that  the  purtlt 
and  the  ftrongell  be  placed  before,  or  in  the  front  of  the  piece  ;  and 
that  by  their  force  the  compound  ones,  which  are  to  appear  at  a 
diftance,  be  kept  back:  particularly  the  glazed  colours  to  be  ufed  in 
the  firft  rank:  laftly,  to  the  expreffion  of  the  fubjed;  and  the  nature 
of  the  matters,  or  Huffs,  whether  fluffing  or  dull;  opake  Dr  tranf- 
parent,  polilhed  or  rough. 

Colouring  and  Non-colouring  drugs :  Into  thefe  dyers 
diftinguilh  their  materials  :  the  firft  are  applicative,  and  communi¬ 
cate  their  colours  to  the  matters  boiled  in  them,  or  palfed  through 
them  ;  as  woad,  fcarlet,  green,  cochineal,  indigo,  madder,  tur¬ 
meric,  &c. 

The  fecond  ferve  to  prepare  and  difpofe  the  fluffs,  and  other 
matters  ;  and  to  extract  the  colour  out  of  the  colouring  ingredients  ; 
as  alum,  fait  or  cryftal  of  tartar,  arfenic,  realgal,  falr-petre,  com¬ 
mon  fait,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gemmae,  agaric;  fpirit  of  wine,  bran, 
peas-flour,  wheat,  Itarch,  lime,  and  afhes. 

COLPISC1S,  a  name  given  to  the  falx  Venelorum,  or  fickle  filh; 
called  in  Venice  the  marmot  filh. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  a  young  horfe.  See  the  article  Foae. 

Colt -evil,  a  difeafe  incident  both  to  horfes  and  geldings.  It  i? 
an  unnatural  fwelling  of  the  yard  and  cods,  proceeding  from  wind,- 
or  elfe  through  the  abundance  of  feed  in  horfes.  It  happens  to 
geldings  for  want  of  natural  heat.  After  wafhing  the  part  with 
lukewarm  vinegar,  it  is  ufual  to  anoint  them  with  juice  of  rue 
mixed  with  honey,  and  boiled  in  hog’s  greafe  ;  adding  bay-leaves 
and  the  powder  of  fenugreek. 

COLTSFOOT,  tufjilago ,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefta 
polygamies  fuperflua  clals.  The  common  coltsfoot  has  a  long,  (lender, 
whitifh,  tender  root,  with  ftalks  that  rife  to  the  height  of  a  foot, 
which  are  hollow  within,  downy,  reddifh,  and  covered  with  leaves, 
without  pedicles  ;  thefe  are  long-pointed,  placed  alternately,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  being  de¬ 
cayed,  the  other  leaves  appear,  which  are  very  large,  a  little  angu¬ 
lar,  almoft  round,  green  above,  and  whitifli  and  downy  under¬ 
neath  ;  it  grows  in  moift  places,  and  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  brooks, 
ponds,  and  ditches  ;  and  flowers  in  the  fpring. 

There  are  three  fpecics,  the  firft  of  which  is  very  common  in 
watery  places  in  moft  parts  of  England.  See  Plate  37.  Botany. 

The  common  coltsfoot  is  an  excellent  medicine  to  abate  the  fharp- 
nefs  of  the  humours,  to  clcanfe  ulcers  of  the  breaft,  and  to  facilitate 
expedoration.  M^ny  perfons  troubled  with  an  afthma  cut  the 
leaves  (mail,  and  mix  it  with  tobacco  for  fmoaking,  and  affirm, 
that  they  find  great  benefit  thereby  ;  it  is  alfo  thought  good  fo  ufed 
againft  defluxions  of  rheums  and  fuperfluous  humidities  :  many 
account  it  a  good  cooler  outwardly  applied. 

Coltsfoot,  Alpine,  or  foreign,  cacalia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
fyngenefia  polygarnia  aquahs  clafs.  It  'hath  compound,  tubulated, 
and  tunnel-lhaped  flowers,  in  a  cylindrical  empalement.  The 
germen  becomes  a  Angle  oblong  feed,  crowned  with  down.  There 
are  eight  fpecies. 

The  root,  macerated  in  . wine,  and  made  into  an  eclegma,  or 
chewed  by  itfelf,  is  faid  to  cure  coughs.  It’s  feeds  pulverifcd,  and 
made  into  a  cerate,  and  ufed  as  an  ointment,  render  the  ikin  fmooth, 
and  free  from  wrinkles. 

COLT1E,  a  term  ufed  by  timber-merchants  for  a  defed,  or 
blemifh,  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a  tree. 

COLUBER,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  very  numerous  genus  of 
ferpents,  the  abdomen  of  which  is  covered  with  hard  crufts,  and  the 
under  part  of  the  tail  with  feales. 

COLUBRlNUM  lignum,  fnakewood.  See  Lignum  Colubrimm. 

COLUM,  in  ornithology,  is  probably  a  fpecies  of  crane,  and 
common  at  Surat,  in  the  Eaft  Indies  :  they  are  faid  to  have  a  re¬ 
markable  fledion  in  the  afpera  ar/eria. 

COLUMBA  Greenlandica,  in  ornithology,  the/fa-TURTLE-r/fttf, 
a  fpecics  of  the  diver-kind,  with  three  webbed  toes  on  each  foot : 
it  is  a  (mail,  but  well-tafted  fowl. 

Columba  marina,  in  ichthyology  an  Eaft  Indian  fifh,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  orbis,  or  moon-fifh.  It  has  a  round  head, 
and  prominent  cheft,  but  no  feales. 

Columba  denotes  alfo  a  military  order  inftituted  about  the  year 
1739,  by  John  I.  of  Caftile. 

Columba  Noacki,  Noah’s  dove,  a  (mail  conftellation  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  confiding  of  ten  ftars. 

COLUMBAC,  implies  that  part  of  the  agallochurn  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  heart,  and  the  part  next  to  the  bark. 

COLUMB1NA,  a  name  applied  to  the  common  vervain. 

COLUMBINE,  a  genus  of  trees,  of  the  polyandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  Linnaeus,  having  polvpetalous  anomalous  flowers,  with  a 
fruit  confiding  of  feveral  capfulcs.  collected  into  a  fort  of  head. 

4  There 


There  are  four  fpecies.  It  is  bed  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds 
in  a  nurferv  bed  in  Augud  or  September,  and  in  March  following 
the  plants  will  appear,  at  which  time  they  mud  be  carefully  cleared 
of  weeds,  and  watered  gently  at  times,  if  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon 
requires  it. 

It  s  medicinal  virtues  are  various  ;  it  removes  the  fcurvy,  pro¬ 
motes  a  difcharge  of  urine,  and  the  menfes.  The  flowers  are.  ef~ 
teemed  good  in  malignant  fevers,  fmall-pox,  and  meafles.  It’s 
fyrup  is  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  throat  and  bread  ;  and  a 
decodlion  of  the  whole  herb  and  root  in  wine,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  ambergris,  is  prefcribed  againd  impotencyand  barrennefs. 

Columbine,  a  kind  of  violet-colour,  called  alfo  dove-colour. 

COLUMBO  tool,  is  produced  in  Ada,  from  whence  it  was  tranf- 
planted  to  Columbo ,  a  town  in  the  idand  of  Ceylon,  whence  it’s 
name,  and  from  whence  all  the  Ead  Indies  is  fupplied  with  it. 

It  is  brought  into  Europe  in  circular  pieces  of  different  fixes  up 
to  three  inches  diameter  ;  it’s  lidcs  are  covered  with  a  thick  wrink¬ 
led  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  externally,  but  internally  of  a  light 
yellow.  It  is  a  root,  and  confids  of  three  lamina:,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which  in  the  larger  pieces  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  ligne¬ 
ous,  which  is  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  medullary  which  forms 
the  center,  and  is  near  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  lad  is  fofter  than 
the  other  parts,  and  when  chewed  feems  to  be  verv  mucilaginous. 
Many  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it.  The  cortical  and 
ligneous  parts  are  divided  by  a  circular  black  line. 

It  hath  an  aromatic  fmell,  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  dightly 
pungent  to  the  tade. 

It  is  almod  a  fpecific  in  the  cholera  morjius,  naufea,  vomiting, 
purging,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  bilious  fever,  indigedion,  want  of 
appetite,  acidity  in  the  prinuz  via,  and  mod  diforders  of  the  domach 
and  bowels.  It  is  powerfully  fedative,  corroborant,  and  antifeptic. 

COLOMBUS,  congregation  of  St.  is  a  fociety  of  regular  canons, 
who  formerly  had  an  hundred  abbies  or  monaderies  in  the  Britifh 
idands. 

COLUMELLA,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  to  the  fun- 
Gitje,  a  fort  of  fea-corals. 

Columella  mufculus  teres,  the  azygos  uvula  of  Albinus. 

Defcription  of  the  Column  in  Architecture. 

COLUMN,  in  architecture,  a  round  pillar,  made  to  fupport 
and  adorn  a  building,  and  compofed  of  a  bafe,  a  fhafr,  and  a  capital. 
As  every  fulcrum  is  fo  much  the  more  perfe£l,  as  it  is  firm,  or  car¬ 
ries  the  appearance  of  firmnefs ;  hence  all  columns  ought  to  have 
their  bafe  broader  than  themfelves.  See  the  article  Base. 

And  as  a  cylinder  and  a  quadrangular  prifm  are  more  eafily 
removed  out  of  their  place  than  a  truncated  cone  ;  or  a  pyramid  on 
the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  fame  altitude  ;  the  figure  of  columns  ought 
not  to  be  cylindrical,  but  grow  lefs  and  lefs,  like  a  truncated  cone. 
Agtiin,  as  columns  are  more  firm  if  their  diameter  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  their  height  than  if  it  bore  a  lefs,  the  greater  ratio  is 
to  be  chofcn  where  a  large  weight  is  to  be  fudained  ;  and  lefs, 
where  a  fmall  weight  is  to  be  fupporred.  Further,  as  the  defign  of 
a  column  is  to  fupport  a  weight,  it  mud  never  be  fuppofed  without 
an  entablature. 

Columns  are  different  in  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  and 
may  be  confidered  with  regard  to  their  matter,  condruftion,  form, 
difpofition,  and  ufe.  With  refpetd  to  the  order,  wehave 

Column,  Tufcan ,  that  which  has  feven  diameters  in  height,  and 
is  the  Aborted  and  mod  Ample  of  all  the  columns.  See  Plate  157, 
fig.  24,  and  the  article  T  use  an  Order. 

It’s  diminution  is  one  fourth  ;  that  is,  the  diameter  at  top  is 
three  fourths  of  the  diameter  jud  above  the  bafe. 

Column,  Doric,  has  eight  diameters  in  height,  and  it’s  capital 
and  bafe  more  enriched  with  moaldings  than  the  Tufcan.  It  di- 
minidics  one  fifth  part  of  the  diameter  at  the  bafe.  See  Plate  157, 
fig.  25,  and  the  article  Doric.  f 

Column,  Ionic,  has  nine  diameters  in  height,  and  differs  from 
the  others  by  the  volutes  in  it’s  capital,  and  by  it’s  bafe.  See  Plate 
l5ly  fig'  26,  and  the  article  Ionic. 

Column,  Corinthian,  the  riched  and  mod  delicate  of  all,  has 
ten  diameters  in  height,  and  it’s  capital  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
leaves  with  caulicoles,  from  whence  fpring  fmall  volutes.  It  di- 
minifhes  one  feventh  part  of  the  diameter.  See  Plate  158,  fg.  27, 
and  the  article  Corinthian. 

Column,  Compofite,  has  likewife  ten  diameters  in  height,  and 
two  rows  of  leaves  in  it’s  capital,  with  angular  volutes  like  the 
Ionic.  It  diminifhes  one  eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  bafe. 
See  Plate  158,  fig.  28,  and  the  article  Composite. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  different  authors  give  different  heights 
and  proportions  to  columns  of  the  fame  order,  and  that  frequently 
the  lame  author  takes  the  liberty  of  difpenfing  with  his  own  rules  ; 
but  the  heights  and  proportions  exhibited  above  are  mean  between 
the  extremes  of  all  the  red. 

Columns  with  regard  to  their  matter,  are, 

Column,  fujible,  comprehends  not  only  columns  of  various 
metals,  and  other  fufible  matter,  as  glafs*  &c.  but  alfo  thofe  of 
done,  faid  to  be  cad,  the  fecret  of  which  fome  believe  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients. 

Column,  hydraulic,  that  whofe  fhafts  appear  to  be  of  crydal  ; 
being  formed  by  a  number  of  little  threads  of  -water,  falling  from 
holes  made  in  a  girt  of  metal,  at  equal  didances,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  mounting  through  the  middle  of  it.  It  alfo  denotes  a  column 
from  whofe  top  proceeds  a  jetd'eau,  to  which  the  capital  ferves  as  a 
bafon,  whence  the  water  defeends  by  a  little  pipe,  which  turns 
fpi rally  round  the  {haft. 

Column,  moulded,  that  made  by  impadation  of  gravel  and  dints 
pf  dryers  colours,  bound  together  with  a  cement. 

Column,  tranfparcnt ,  any  column  made  of  tranfparent  matter; 
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tranfparent  abh  fft  y^a  K,n  thcatre  of  Scaurus  ;  and  thofe  of 
Cor  umv  b  7  the  Church  of  Stl  Mark’  at  Venice, 
which fZS  ’  that  Wh°fe  lhaft  is  of  a  large  jet  d’eau, 

rhe  tamCYS  ^  1°^  fr0m  fhc  bafe*  drives  withS 

refembles  a  column  of  liquid  crydal  “  h0ll0W,  “d  laUi"g  d°Wn  U 

CoLUMN^^/U^/fS>  ljlt^  ?*ard  to  tbelr  c  011  f  ruCtion. 
cables,  in  the  naked  foaft * each  cabl^h'"5  f<?m  °f 

thC00LUMflNtirnf VTd  " 

oOLumn,  colofful ,  one  of  fo  large  a  fi7P  ac  tn  j 

s  'h"; 

round  ar0rned  "i,h  folia«ts’  Orally 

round  the  fhaft,  or  in  form  of  crowns  and  fedoons  :  they  are  very 
proper  for  decorations  of  theatres.  y  y 

nutim™*’  CyUndrical>  that  which  has  neither  fwelling  nor  dimi- 
'iJh'd-  'ha'  Which  h“  no  fwelling,  but  begin,  to 

taper  trom  the  bafe,  in  imitation  of  trees 

and  ^  ftaft  i>s  formed  of  three  Similar 

tenedlr  hofr  rn  r  °f  ^  fitted  within  one  another,  and  faf- 

ou  rht  to  t  f  lr°u  P-lnS’  and  at  t0P  with  cramp  irons :  it 

ought  to  be  fluted,  that  the  joints  maybe  lefs  difcernible. 

f  joinery,  that  made  of  drong  timber-boards  joined 

fnfh 'th  IS7  h°  °r  *  *"  the  ,athe>  and  ufuaI1y  fluted  = 

iuch  are  tne  columns  of  mod  altar  pieces  1 

veSufith N  >’s  made  of  rough  done,  well  laid  and  co- 

withdduccoP  °r  °f  bncks> Iaid  triangularwife,  and  covered 

/ 'ft"”’  °r  bands*  that  whofe  ftaft  is  formed  of 
veral  courfes  of  done,  or  blocks  of  marble,  lefs  high  than  the 
diameter  of  the  column.  6 

Column  in  truncheons,  or  pieces,  confids  of  two,  three,  or  four 
p  eces  of  done  or  metal,  differing  from  the  tambours,  as  being 
higher  than  the  diameter  of  the  column.  6 

Columns  with  regard  to  their  form,  are  : 

Columns  jW,  called  alfo  channelled  and  driated  columns, 
thofe  whofe  fhafts  are  adorned  with  dutes  or  channellings,  either 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  only  two  thirds  of  their  height. 

Column,  Gothic,  a  round  pillar,  either  too  fhort  for  it’s  bulk, 
ar  too  deader  for  it  s  height,  having  fometimes  twenty  diameters 
without  either  diminution  or  fwelling,  confequently  differing 
widely  from  the  proportions  of  the  antique.  * 

Column,  hermetic,  a  kind  of  pilader,  in  mannerofa  ter  me,  having 
the  head  of  a  man  in  lieu  of  a  capital.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  the 
anaents  placed  on  the  top  of  fuch  columns  the  head  of  Mercury 
Column,  maffive,  one  too  fhort  for  the  order,  the  capital  of 
which  it  bears :  it  likewife  comprehends  T ufcan  and  Rudic  columns 
Column,  oval,  that  whofe  lhaft  has  a  datnefs,  it’s  plan  being 
made  oval,  to  reduce  the  projefturc.  6 

Column,  pajloral, ,  that  whofe  fhaft  is  formed  in  imitation  of  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  bark  and  knots.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  gates 
of  parks  and  gardens,  and  in  the  decoration  of  pafloral  feenes? 

Column,  polygomus,  has  feveral  fides  or  faces  ;  the  mod  regular 
have  eight.  b 

Column,  ferpentlne that  formed  of  three  ferpents  twided  toge¬ 
ther,  the  heads  of  which  ferve  as  a  capital :  it  is  now  called  the 
talifman,  or  enchanted  column. 

Column,  fwelled,  that  which  has  a  bulging  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  fhaft.  I  his  pradlice  obtains  among  the  modern  ar¬ 
chitects,  but  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Column,  twijled,  that  whofe  fhaft  is  twided  round  in  form  of  a 
ferew,  with  fix  curcum  volutions,  being  ordinarily  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Sometimes  the  twided  column  is  in  form  of  two  or  three 
flender  fhafts  twided  round,  fo  as  to  leave  a  cavity  in  the  middle. 

Columns,  with  regard  to  their  difpofition. 

Column,  angular,  is  an.infulated  one,  placed  in  the  corner  of  a 
portico,  or  inferted  in  the  corner  of  a  building,  or  even  a  column  that 
flanks  any  angle  of  a  polygon. 

Column,  attic,  according  to  Pliny,  is  an  infulated  pilader,  hav¬ 
ing  four  equal  faces,  and  of  the  highed  proportion. 

Column,  cantoned,  are  thofe  engraved  in  the  four  corners  of  a 
fquare  pillar,  to  fupport  four  fprings  of  an  2reh. 

Columns,  coupled ,  thofe  difpofed  two  and  two,  fo  as  almod  to 
touch  each  other  at  their  bafes  and  capitals. 

Column,  doubled,  one  column  joined  with  another  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  two  fhafts  penetrate  each  other  with  a  third  of 
their  diameter. 

Column,  engaged,  that  which  enters  in  a  wall  with  one  third  or 
one  fourth  of  it’s  diameter. 

Columns,  grouped,  thofe  placed  on  the  fame  pcdedal  or  focle, 
either  by  three  and  three,  or  four  and  four. 

Column,  infula'ted,  one  danding  free  and  detached  from  every 
other  body. 

Columns,  median,  a  name  given  by  Vitruvius  to  the  two  columns 
in  the  middle  of  a  porch,  which  have  their  intercolumniation  larger 
than  the  red.  The  term  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  middle  row  of 
columns  in  a  frontifpiece  adorned  with  three  orders. 

Column,  niched,  that  whofe  fhaft  enters  with  half  it’s  diameter 
into  a  wall,  hollowed  out  for  it’s  reception  with  it’s  plane  parallel 
to  the  projetture  of  the  tore. 

Columns,  with  regard  to  their  ufe. 

Thefe  are  either,  id.  Agronomical  columns,  fuch  as  that  at  Paris, 
eredted  for  adronomical  obfervations.  2.  Chronological  column , 
that  which  bears  fome  hidorical  infeription.  3.  Funeral  column, 
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generally  bears  an  urn,  and  has  it’s  (haft  overfpread  with 1  fymbols  of 
grief  and  of  immortality.  4.  Gnomonic  column,  a  cylinder,  upon 
which  the  hour  of  the  day  is  reprcfcntcd  by  the  fhadow  of  a  flyle  : 
of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ;  in  the  one  the  fly le  is  fixed,  and  the 
hour-lines  are  no  more  than  the  projection  of  a  vertical  dial  upon  a 
cylindrical  fuiface:  in  the  other  the  ftyle  is  moveable,  and  the 
hour-lines  are  drawn  to  the  different  heights  of  the  fun  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons  of  the  year.  5.  Hiftorical  column ,  that  whole  fhaft 
is  adorned  with  a  baffo  relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  it’s  whole 
height,  and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  pcrfonage.  6. 
Hollow  column ,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  Itaircafe,  within-fide,  for  the 
conveniency  of  afcending  to  the  top.  7*  Indicative  column,  that 
which  ferves  to  (hew  the  tides  along  the  fea-coafts.  8.  Inftruftive 
column,  that  which  conveys  fome  precept  or  inftruftion,  luch  as 
that  raifed  by  the  fon  of  Pififtratus  at  Athens,  containing  the  rules 
of  agriculture.  9.  Itinerary  column ,  one  with  feveral  faces,  placed 
in  the  crofting  of  feveral  roads,  ferving  to  fhew  the  different  routes 
by  the  infcriptions  engraved  on  it’s  feveral  faces.  10.  L  aft  ary  co¬ 
lumn,  at  Rome,  a  column,  according  to  Feftus,  in  the  herb-market, 
in  the  pedclfal  of  which  was  a  cavity,  wherein  young  children, 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  through  poverty  or  inhumanity,  were 
expofed  to  be  educated  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  it.  Legal 
column,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  that  erefted  in  a  public  place, 
upon  which  were  engraven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate.  12. 
Limitrophous,  or  boundary  column,  that  which  fhews  the  limits  of  a 
kingdom,  or  country,  conquered.  ft  hofe  called  the  Columns,  or 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  are  two  very  deep  mountains,  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  13.  Luminous  column,  one  formed  in  a  cylindrical  frame, 
inounted  and  covered  over  with  oiled  paper  or  gauze,  fo  that  lights 
being  difpofed  in  ranks  within  over  each  other,  the  whole  appears  to 
be  on  fire.  14.  Manubiary  column,  a  column  adorned  with  trophies, 
built  in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were  an¬ 
ciently  hung.  15.  Memorial  column,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event,  as  the  Monument  in  London,  built  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city  in  1666.  Menian  co¬ 
lumn,  any  column  that  fupports  a  balcony,  or  meniana.  17.  Miliary 
column,  a  column  of  marble,  raifed,  by  order  of  Augultus,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum,  from  whence,  as  a  center,  the  dif- 
tances  of  the  feveral  cities  of  the  empire  were  reckoned  by  other 
miliary  columns,  difpofed  at  equal  diftances  on  all  grand  roads.  18. 
Phofphorical  column ,  a  light-houfe,  built  on  a  rock.  19.  Roftral 
column,  that  adorned  . with  the  beaks,  or  prows  of  fhips,&c.  erefted 
either  in  memory  of  a  naval  viftory,  or  in  honour  of  fome  admiral, 
&c.  20.  Statuary  column,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  21.  Sym¬ 

bolical  column,  that  reprefenting  by  fymbols  fome  particular  coun¬ 
try,  or  fome  memorable  aftion.  22.  Triumphal  column,  that  erec¬ 
ted  by  the  ancients  in  honour  of  an  hero  ;  the  joints  of  the  Hones  or 
courfes  of  which  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns  as  he  had  made 
military  expeditions.  2.  Zoophoric  column,  a  kind  of  ftatuary  co¬ 
lumn,  bearing  the  figure  of  fome  animal. 

Column,  among  printers,  is  half  a  page,  when  the  page  is 
divided  into  two  parts  from  top  to  bottom  ;  as  in  this  work. 

Column,  in  the  military  art,  a  long  deep  file  of  troops  or  bag- 
gage. 

The  firft  and  fecond  lines  of  an  army,  as  they  are  encamped, 
make  generally  two  columns  on  a  march,  filing  off  either  to  the  right 
or  left :  fometimes  the  army  marches  in  four,  fix,  or  eight  columns, 
according  as  the  ground  will  allow  ;  and  each  column  is  led  by  a 
general  officer. 

COLUMNA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  different  parts: 
thus  the  columna  naji  is  the  lowed  and  fleihy  part  of  the  nofe,  which 
forms  a  parts  of  the  feptum ;  and  the  columna  oris  is  the  fame  with  the 
uvula.  See  Septum  and  Uvula,  the  flefliy  part  above  the  palate. 

The  columna.  cordis  are  fmall,  long,  and  round  flefliy  productions 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  See  the  article  Heart. 

'Column.*:  carnea. ,  in  anatomy,  called  a  lfo  lacertuli,  and  columna 
cordis,.are  feveral  fmall  mufclcs  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  ;  de¬ 
rived,  and  as  it  were  detached  from  the  parietes  of  thofe  ventricles, 
and  connefted  by  tendinous  extremities  to  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

COLUMNAklS,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the 
milky  bell-flower,  or  campanula  ladlefcens. 

CQLU.MNARIUM,  in  antiquity,;  a  heavy  tribute,  firft  laid  by 
Julius  Caefar,  and  exacted  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe. 

COLUMNEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
dafs,  theflowferof  which  is  monopetalous,  and  of  the  ringent  or 
grinning  kind:  the  fruit  is  a  globofe,  bilocular  berry,  containing 
riumerdUs  oblong  feeds.  The  only  fpecies  we  know  of  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  warmed  parts  of  America. 

COLUMNELLA,  in  botany,  the  fubftance  that  paffes  through 
the  capfult,  and  connects  the  feveral  partitions  and  feeds. 

COLUMNiFERI;,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragment  a  Method! 
Naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

COLURES,-  in  aftronomy  and  geography,  two  great  circles 
ffippofed  to  interfeft  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  poles  of  the 
world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  folltitial  and  equinoftial  points  of 
the  ecliptic. 

That  which  paffes  through  the  two  equinoftial  points  is  called 
the  equinoftial  coIureK and  determines  the  equinoxes  ;  and  the  other, 
which  paffes  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  foHBtial 
colure,  becaufe  it  determines  the  folflices.  See  the  articles  Equi¬ 
nox  and  Solstice. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus,  a  term  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  fignify- 
ing  an  offering  of  corn,  and  boiled  pulfe,  made  in  honour  of  the 
faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  dead. 

The  Greeks  boil  a  quantity  ofwheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps  on 
a  plate;  adding  beaten  peas, nuts  cut  fmall, and  grape-ftones,  which 
they  d<  vide  into  feveral  compartments,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
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leaves  of  parfley.  A  little  heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they 

call  KOXoQct. 

Many  of  the  Latin  divineshaving  fpoken  injurioufly  of  this  cere¬ 
mony,  Gabriel,  archbifhop  of  Philadelphia,  has  written  a  difeourfe 
in  it’s  vindication  :  wherein  he  endeavours  to  flxew,  that  the  deficrh 
of  the  colyba  is  only  to  reprefent  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  andm 
confirm  the  faithful  in  the  belief  thereof.  The  colyba,  he  fays,  are 
fymbolsof  a  general  refurreftion ;  and  the  feveral  ingredients,  added 
to  the  wheat,  fignify  fo  many  different  virtues. 

COLYMBIS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  Bellonius  to  a  fpecies 
of  duck,  remarkable  for  a  large  tuft  of  feathers  behind  it’s  head,  and 
thence  called  by  us  the  tufted  duck,  and  known  among  authors  by 
it’s  Venetian  name  capo  negro.  See  the  article  Duck. 

COLYMBUS,  the  diver,  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem  of  zoology,  the 
name  of  a  diftinft  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  anferes.  See 
the  article  Diver. 

COLYTEA,  in  botany,  is  ufed  by  fame  to  denote  \he  arbor  Ju- 
daa,  or  siliquastrum. 

COMA,  or  Com  a- Vigil,  a  preternatural  propenfity  to  fleep, 
when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not  fleep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes 
immediately,  without  any  relief.  Thisdiforder  is  always  fympto- 
matic,  and  often  attends  acute,  burning,  and  malignant  fevers  ;  as 
alfo  an  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  ulhers  in  a  phrenzy. 
Sometimes  it  attends  a  hemiplegia. 

For  the  cure  of  the  coma-vigilf  if  the  fever  has  not  continued 
above  the  third  or  fourth  day,  it  is  expedient  to  take  away  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  ;  then  the  body,  if  coftive,  mult  be  opened  with 
clyfters,  which  mull  not  be  very  acrid ;  afterwards  diluters  and 
refrigerants  Ihould  be  given  to  moderate  the  febrile  heat ;  fuch  as 
abforbent  powders,  gentle  nitrous  medicines,  taken  in  a  draught 
with  diaphoretic  antimony,  See. 

Coma  fomnolentum ,  is  when  the  patient  continues  in  a  profound 
fleep,  and  when  awaked,  immediately  relapfes,  without  being  able 
to  keep  open  his  eyes.  This  is  a  primary  dife.afe,  and  muff  have  a 
caufe  which  obftrufts  the  paffage  of  the  nervous  fluid  from  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  throughout  the 
whole  brain.  -  .  .  >•  '  » 

A  coma  fosnnolentum  is  divided  into  ferous  and  fanguine.  The 
firft  requires  the  natural  ferous  evacuations  to  be  reftored  or  pro¬ 
moted.;  gouty  fits  are  to  be  invited.  Sternutatories  are  alfo  of  great 
ufe,  as  they  difeharge  the  ferum  through  the  nofe,  and  ftimulate  the 
nerves;  and  when  a  vifeid  phlegm  offends  the  ftomach,  vomits  are 
ufeful,  with  powder  of  fquills,  or  emetic  tartar,  with  a  laxative 
potion.  In  a  fanguine  coma  fomnolentum,  when  the  blood  circulates 
llowly,  or  ftagnates  in  the  head,  ,  as  in  hypochondriac  or  fcorbutic 
cafes,  all  hot  fpirituous  remedies  are  as  bad  as  poifon :  but  bleeding, 
clyfters,  gentle  laxatives,  cooling  and  nervous  powders,  are  ufeful. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  hair,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  compofed  of  ftars  near  the  lion’s  tail. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Coma  Berenices,  are,  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue,  three  ;  in  Tycho’s  thirteen  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  twenty-one ; 
and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  forty. 

COMARIS,  in  lithology,  a  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
fe/enites,  or  aphrofelene,  alfo  called  cupholithos. 

COMARUM,  in  botany,  marfti  cinquefoil  ;  a  genus  of  the 
icofandria  polygynia  clafs  ;  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  oblong 
acuminated  petals,  three  times  lefs  than  the  cup  in  which  they  are 
inferted :  there  is  no  pericarpium,  but  a  ferotiform  flefhy  receptacle 
which  contains  numerous  acuminated  feeds.  This  plant  grows 
naturally  in  bogs. 

COMB,  in  hufbandry,  a  meafure  of  corn,  containing  four  Win- 

chefter  bufhels.  , 

Comb,  in  natural  hifiory,  the  creft  or  red  flefliy  tuft  growing 

upon  a  cock’s  head., .  .  ,j,  :j.  y 

Comb  is  alfo  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs  flax, 
wool,  hair,  &c.;.  ^i;y- 

Comb,  in  a  fhip,  a  little  piece  of  timber  fet  under yhe  lower  part 
of  the  beak-head,  near  the  middle  ;  it  has  two  holes  in  it,  and 
fupplies  to  the  foretacks  what  the  cheft-trees  do  to  the  main-tacks, 
that  is,  to  bring.the  fore-tacks  aboard. 

Comb v  lady's,  or  Venus' s- comb ,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the 
scandix  ;  which  fee. 

Comb -fifh,  pedten,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fliell-fifli.  It  is  a 
bivalve  fliell,  fhutting.  clpfe  in  all  it’s  parts,  of  a  flatted  fliape,  ftri- 
ated  in  the  manner  of  a  comb,  and  often  auriculated,  fometimes  only 
femiauriculated,  and,  in  fome  fpecies  not  auriculated  at  all :  fome 
few  fpecies  are  elate,  nut  flat  as  the  others.  .  . 

This  fliell-fifli  rs  one  of  the  fpinners  of  the  fea,  haying  power  of 
fpinning  or  forming  threads  like  the  mufcles,  but,  beipg  coarfe  and 
ffiort,  cannot  be  woven  .into  any  fort  of  work.  The  ufe  of  the 
threads  .-which  the  comb-fijh  or  fealiop  fpins,  is,  to  fix  the  creature  to 
any  other  body  that  is  near,  whether  it  be.a  ftone,  a  p;ece  of  coral, 
or  another  fhell. 

COMBARONES,  in  ancient  records,  the  fellow-barons,  or 
commonalty  of  the  cinque-ports. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engagement,  or  a  dif¬ 
ference  decided  by  way  of  arms.  See  the  article  Battle. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of  fome  doubt¬ 
ful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the  fwords  or  bartons  of  two  champions. 
This  form  of  proceeding  was  very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal, 
but  in  civil  caufes :  being  founded  on  a  prdumption  that  God  would 
not  grant  the  viftory  but  to  him  who  had  the  beft  right.  ? 

The  accufer,  firft,  fwore  to  the  truth  of  his  accufation ;  the 
accufed  gave  him  the  lye  :  whereupon  each  threw  down  a  gage  or 
pledge  of  battle ;  and  the  parties  were  confined  in  prifon  till  the 
day  of  combat.  See  the  article  Champion. 

The  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in  England  was  between  Donald  lord 

Ray#, 
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Ray,  appellant,  and  David  Ramlay,  efq.  defendant  ;  when,  after 
many  formalities,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  king's  pleafure  : 
the  cultom  was  loon  afterwards  fuppreffed  in  France  by  an  edidf  of 
Louis  VII. 

Combat  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  folemn  games  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  performed  in  honour  of  their  gods  ;  as  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemajan  games.  See 
each  in  their  places. 

COMBATANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  two  hearts,  as  lions, 
&c.  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  fighting  porture,  with  their  faces 
toward  each  other. 

COMBER,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fifh  in  Cornwall,  of  a 
(lender  form,  with  red  back  fins  and  tail  ;  yellow  belly  ;  fmooth, 
even  ftripe  from  gills  to  tail,  of  a  filvery  colour,  and  a  round  tail. 

COMBINATION,  is  properly  underftood  of  an  afTemblage  of 
feverai  things  by  two  and  two  :  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  ma- 
thematics  to  denote  the  variation,  or  alteration  of  any  number  of 
quantities,  letters,  founds,  or  the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners 
portible. 

P.  Merfenne  gives  us  the  combinations  of  all  the  notes  and  founds 
in  mufic,  as  far  as  fixtv-four  :  the  fum  whereof  amounts  to  ninety 
figures,  or  places. 

The  number  of  portible  combinations  of  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  taken  firft  two  by  two,  then  three  by  three, 
&c.  according  to  Mr.  Prcffet’s  calculation,  amounts  to 
139 1724288887252999425 1 284-93402?oo. 

The  words  in  the  following  verfe  may  be  combined  a  thoufand 
twenty-two  feverai  ways. 

Tot  tibi  Junt  dotes ,  quot  fidera  ccclo. 

F.  Truchet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  {hews, 
that  two  fquare  pieces,  each  divided  diagonally  into  two  colours, 
may  be  arranged  and  combined  fixty-four  different  ways,  fo  as  to 
•form  fo  many  different  kinds  of  chequer-work  ;  which  appears  fur- 
prifing  enough,  when  one  confiders  that  two  letters,  or  figures,  can 
only  be  combined  twice. 

This  note  may  be  of  ufe  to  mafons,  paviors,  &c.  See  Pave¬ 
ment,  and  Changes. 

Combination,  doilrine  of.  Any  number  of  quantities  being 
given,  together  with  the  number  in  each  combination ;  to  find  the 
number  ot  Combinations, 

One  quantity,  we  obferve,  admits  of  no  combination  ;  two,  a  and  b, 
of  one  ;  of  three,  a ,  b,  c,  there  are  three  combinations ,  viz.  a  b,  ac, 
be;  of  four,  fix,  a  b,  a  c,  b  c,  a  d,  b  d,  c  d  ;  of  five,  ten,  a  b,  a  c, 
be,  a  d,  b  d,  c  d,  a  e,  be,  c  e,  d  e. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  numbers  of  combinations  proceed  as 
l,  3,  6,  10,  See.  i.  e.  are  triangular  numbers,  whofe  fide  differs  by 
unity  from  the  number  of  given  quantities :  if  that,  v.  gr.  be  q,  the 
fide  of ’the  number  of  combination'  will  be  q — 1  ;  and  therefore  the 
.  q  -I  X  i  0 

number  of  combinations  - - .  See  Triangular  number 

1  ‘  2 

If  three  quantities  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  number  in  each 
combination  be  three,  there  will  be  only  one  combination,  a  b  c ;  if  a 
fourth  be  added  the  combinations  will  be  found  a  be,  ah  d,bc  d,  ac  cl ; 
if  a  fifth,  ten,  a  b  c,  a  b  d,  bed,  a  c  d,  a  b  e,  b  de,  bee,  a  c  c,  ad  e, 
c  de  ;  if  a  fixth,  twenty,  &c.  The  numbers  ot  combinations  there¬ 
fore,  proceed  as  r,  4,  10,  20;  i.  e.  they  are  the  firft  pyramidal 
triangular  numbers,  whofe  tides  differ  by  two  units  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  given  quantities.  See  Pyramidal  number. 

Hence,  if  the  number  of  given  quantities  be  q,  the  fide  will  be 

q—2  X  q—  I  X 

q — 2  ;  and  therefore,  the  number  of  combinations - - 

1  2 
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•  Hence  is  edfily  deduced  a  general  rule  of  determining  the  number 
of  combinations  in  any  cafe  ;  for,  fuppofe  the  number  of  quantities 
-to  be  Combined,  q,  the  exponent  of  the  combination  n,  the  number  of 

.  12  +  1  x  q—n  +2  X  q—n  +3  X  ?— «  +  4 

•  combinations  will  be  - - - - - - . 

1  2  3  4 

X  q—n  +  5 

— - ,  &c.  till  the  number  to  be  added  be  equal  to  «. 

'  c  5  ‘  ■' 

:  '  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  number  of  quantities  to  be  combined  z=. 6;  the 
^exponent  of  the  combination  4  :  the  number  of  combinations  will  be 

'6  —  4+  1  X  6  — 4  +  2  X  6—4  +  3  X  6—4  +4  6  — 3  X 

'  -  ,  "1  2  3  4  1 

-6—2  x  6— 1  X  6—0 

— - - =1 X  -2-  X I  X  •£==  15-  ..  . 

•  2  3  4  .  .  .  ■ 

Coroll.  If  it  be  riefired  to  have  all  the  portible  combinations  of  the 

•given  quantities  beginning  with  the  combinations  of  the  feverai  two’s, 
CO..:  -  q—.  1  X  q—o 

proceeding  to  three’s,  See.  there  muft  be  added - - , 

12 

q—2  X  q—  i  X  o  q— 3  X  q—2  X  q—i  X  q~~° 

- - — - ,  Sec. 

1  2  3  1234 

'  ?X?~iX 

Whence  the  number  of  combinations  portible  will  be  —  - - 

1  2 

q—i  X  q— 2  +  q  X  q  -  1  X  q—' 2  X  ?— 3  +  ?Xf-' 

1  2  a  I  2  2  4  l  2 


X  q—2  x  q— 3  x  q—4 


Sec.  which  is  the  fum  of  the  uncia  of 


reprefents  the  binomial  to  which  thefe  under  heln+  2 

the  number  of  all  the  portible  combinations'  V  gr  H  th7n  umber 
ofqu^nm^s,  the  number  p„ffih,0  „m beT- 

2.  Any  number  of  quantities  bein'*  given  to  fin r?  tbn  nnmV,  c 

to  thefe  there  muff  be  added  two  variations.  The  whole  number’ 
therefore,  will  be  2+2=q.  If  there  were  three  qZ^Tlnd 
the  exponent  of  the  variation  were  2  ;  the  combination  will  be  ? 
and  the  changes  3  ;  to  which  if  the  three  combinations  ofeach  omb 

ofych“f+3  +  3=9:  b=  “  4 

In  like  manner  it  is  evident,  if  the  given  quantities  were  4,  and 

the  exponent  2,  the  number  of  changes  would  be  16  •  if  c  oc 

in  general,  if  w,  n\  ’  5'  25’ 

n,IUKPPOfVhLe  qUan.t!r  3’  and  the  exP°nent  or  variation  3;  the 
number  of  changes  is  found  27  —  33;  viz.  a  a  a,  a  a  b,  a  b  a,  b  a  a, 
abb,  aac,  aca,  c  a a,  abc,  bar,  bca,  ac  b,  cab,cba,  ace  cac 
c  c  b  h  d)  b  a  by  b  bb9  b  b  c9  c  b  b9  b  c  b9  b  c  c9  c  b  c  ccb  c  c  c  * 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  will  appear,  if  the  quantities  wem  4. 
and  the  exponent  3  ;  the  number  of  changes  would  be  64=:  a.3  * 
and,  in  general,  if  the  number  of  quantities  b e  =  ti,  and  the  ex" 
ponent  3,  the  number  of  changes  will  be«3.  By  thus  proceeding" 
it  wi.l  be  found,  that  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  w,  and  the 
exponent?/,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  n" :  wherefore  if  all  the 
antecedents  be  added,  where  the  exponent  is  lefs,  the  number  of 
poilible  changes  will  be  found  nn  +?/"—- 1  -J-«» — 21 _^n 3  _ 4 

+  «n— *  +  n"—6.  Sec.  Till  at  length,  the  number  fubtradfed 
from  n  leaves  1  ;  becaufe  the  beginning  is  from  fingle  quantities 

Since  then  the  number  of  portible  changes  is  in  a  geometrical 
progrefiion,  whofe  firlt  or  fmalleft  term  is  n 1 ,  the  greateft  nn  and 

«"+ 1  —  n 

the  ratio//;  it  will  be  —  - - .  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  nz=.  4,  the 

%  n — r 

4 5 — 4  1020 

number  of  poflible  changes - — - —  34o.  Suppofe, 

4  —  1  3 

again,  n  —  24,  the  number  of  poflible  changes  will  be  ■ 
uinr'  24—1 

-  32009638644406818986777955348272600  ~27  - 

1 39 1 7242S 8887252999425 r 28493402200.  In  fo  many  various 
manners,  therefore,  may  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet 
be  varied  and  combined  among  themfelves. 

Combination,  in  chemiftry,  the  union  of  two  bodies  of  differ¬ 
ent  natures,  from  which  a  new  compound  body  reiults  ;  as  an 
acid  united  with  an  alkali.  See  the  article  Affinity. 

Combinations,  in  law,  to  do  unlawful  adts,  are  punifhable 
before  thofe  adfs  are  executed. 

COMBINATOP-Y  mufic,  teaches  the  manner  of  combining 
founds  varioufly  ;  or  of  changing  their  place  and  figure  different 
ways. 

COMBING  of  wool,  the  drawing  wool  acrofs  the  teeth  of  a  card 
or  comb,  to  difpofe  it  for  fpinning. 

COMBRETUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  whofe  calyx  is 
bell-fhaped,  and  feparated  into  four  horizontal  points  :  the  corolla 
has  four  petals  inferted  in  the  calyx the  ftamina  are  very  long  • 
and  the  feed  is  fingle  and  quadrangular. 

COMBUST,  in  aftronomy,  an  appellation  given  to  a  planet, 
when  in  conjunction  with,  or  not  diftant  above  eight  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  from  the  fun  :  fomereffrain  the  term  combuft  to  the 
diftance  of  half  their  difk. 

COMBUSTIO  pecurTue,  the  ancient  way  of  trying  mixed  and 
corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon  payments  into  the  ex¬ 
chequer. 

COMBUSTION,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  the  decompofition  of 
bodies  by  the  adtion  of  fire  ;  or  the  difengagement  of  the  phlogifton 
or  inflammable  principle  contained  in  them,  from  the  union  of 
which  in  larger  or  lefs  quantities,  or  in  various  degrees  of  combina¬ 
tion,  they  are  faid  to  be  more  or  lefs  combujlible. 

COME,  the  fmall  fibres  or  tails  of  malt,  upon  it’s  firft  (hooting 
forth. 

Come  fopra,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  imports,  that  the  part  where 
it  is  found  is  to  be  repeated. 

COMEDONES,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  worm,  with  which 
the  children  of  Mifnia,  and  fome  other  countries,  are  terribly  af- 
flidted  ;  and  of  which  Hoffman,  in  hisTrcatife  of  Endemial  Dif- 
eafes,  gives  this  account  ;  children  in  the  country  are  frequently 
feized  with  a  fort  of  tabes,  which  fo  deftroys  their  flefh,  that  they 
appear  merely  like  fhadows.  When  the  fkin  is  rubbed  with  honey, 
in  a  bath,  or  any  warm  place,  they  will  appear  and  come  out. 

COMEDY,  is  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives  a  view  of 
common  and  private  life,  recommends  virtue,  and  expofes  the  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind  in  a  humorous  and  merry  way.-  Scaliger 
defines  comedy  a  dramatic  poem,  reprelenting  the  bufinefs  of  life, 
whofe  event  is  fortunate  and  (fill  familiar.  Voffius  defines  it  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem,  copying  thea&ionsof  the  principal  citizens  and  com¬ 
mon  people  in  a  familiar  ftyle,  and  not  without  mirth  and  raillery. 

Critics 
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Critics  are  much  divided  about  the  nature  of  comedy.  Ariftotle 
calls  it  an  imitation  of  the  worft/or  rather  of  the  lowed  clafs  of 
perfons,  by  way  of  ridicule.  Mr.  Corneille  finds  fault  with  this, 
and  maintains’,  that  the  atfion  of  kings  themfelves  may  enter  co¬ 
medy,  provided  they  be  fuch  as  are  not  very  momentous,  unattended 
with  any  confiderable  danger.  Mr.  Congreve  feems  pretty. much 
of  the  lame  fentiment  :  but  Mr.  Dacier  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  ; 
he  maintains,  that  comedy  allows  of  nothing  grave  or  ferious,  unlefs 
it  be  turned  to  ridicule  ;  and  that  raillery  and  ridicule  are  it’s  only 
proper  and  genuine  marks.  Thus  do  critics  differ  on  the  nature 
of  comedy:  nor  are  they  better  agreed  concerning  the  chara&eriftic 
which  diltinguifhes  it  from  tragedy.  Some  diftinguilh  it  by  the 
lownefs  of  the  fubjeft  ;  others,  the  ridiculous  light  it  is  fet  in. 
According  to  F.  Boifu,  comedy  differs  from  tragedy  in  this,  that  the 
comic  writer  invents  both  the  names  of  his  perfons,  and  the  afclion 
which  he  prefents ;  whereas  the  tragic-writers  invent  only  the 
latter  ;  the  former  they  are  to  take  from  hiflory. 

Comedy  has  parts  of  quality  and  parts  of  quantity.  Of  the  firft 
kind  there  are  four  effential,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  fentiments, 
and  the  diction  ;  to  which  two  are  added,  which  only  relate  to  the 
reprefentation  ;  viz.  the  mufic  and  decoration.  See  the  articles 
Fable,  Manners,  Ac. 

The  parts  of  quantity  are  alfo  four.  1.  The  entrance.  2.  1  he 
working  up  of  the  plot.  3.  The  full  growth  of  the  plot,  or  the 
counter-turn.  4.  The  difeoverv,  or  unravelling  of  the  plot.  Thefe 
in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  are  called  the  protafis,  epitafis, 
cataftafis,  and  cataftrophe.  See  the  articles  Protasis,  Epitasis, 
Act,  & c. 

With  regard  to  the  various  revolutions  comedy  has  undergone,  it 
is  commonly  difiinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  viz.  the  ancient,  the 
middle,  and  the  new.  The  ancient  comedy  was  fharp,  fatirical,  and 
extremely  abufive  ;  even  men  of  the  firft  rank,  if  they  were  fuf- 
petfted  of  any  criminal  behaviour,  whether  the  fafts  were  true  or 
falfe,  were  brought  upon  the  ftage  without  any  difguife,  called  by 
their  own  names,  and  ufed  as  feverely  as  poflible.  I  bus  in  the 
■comedy  of  the  Clouds,  Ariftophanes  brings  Socrates  in  by  name. 
Indeed  this  liberty  of  abufe  was  allowed  chiefly  to  the  chorus,  and 
was  moil  ufed  during  the  democracy  of  the  Athenians,  efpccially  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnelian  war.  But  when  the  thirty  tyrants 
had  feized  the  government,  the  middle  comedy  commenced  ;  for  it 
being  no  longer  fafe  for  the  poets  to  rail  at  people  in  authority,  and 
openly  to  charge  magiftrates  with  crimes,  they  ftill  continued  to 
ridicule  the  follies  and  expofe  the  vices  of  particular  perfons  under 
fictitious  names ;  by  which  the  perfons  were  fo  well  pointed  out, 
that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  know  them.  At  length,  however, 
they  were  obliged,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  reprefs 
even  this  licence ;  and  this  reformation  gave  occafion  to  the  new 
comedy,  which  only  brought  upon  the  ftage  feigned  adventures  and 
imaginary  names. 

Thislaft  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Romans,  who,  ne- 
verthelefs,  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it,  into  ancient,  middle,  and 
new,  according  to  the  various  periods  of  the  commonwealth. 
Among  the  ancient  comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Andro- 
nicus ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among  the  new 
ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewife  diftinguilhed  comedy  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  perfons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs 
they  wore,  into  togala,  pra'tcxtce,  t  rah  cat  a,  and  tabernaria ,  which 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us,  comedy  is 
diftinguifhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  reprefents  nature  as  (he  is  ; 
the  other  diftorts  and  overcharges  her.  They  both  paint  from  the 
life,  but  with  different  views :  the  one  to  make  nature  known  ;  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

Theory ,  Phenomena ,  &c.  of  Comets. 

"COMET,  in  aftronomy,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body 
like  the  planets  ;  and  like  them  performs  it’s  revolutions  about  the 
fun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  which  has  the  fun  in  one  of  it’s  foci. 
The  particulars  in  which  comets  differ  from  the  planets  are,  that  they 
move  in  various  directions,  fome  the  fame  way  with  the  planets, 
others  the  contrary  ;  neither  are  their  motions  confined  within 
the  zodiac,  their  orbits  admitting  of  any  inclination  to  the  ecliptic 
•whatever:  and  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits  is  fo  very  great,  that 
fome  of  the  comets  perform  thegreateft  part  of  their  motion  almoft 
in  right-lines,  tending  in  their  approach  to  the  fun  almoft  diretlly 
towards  it,  after  which  they  pafs  by  it,  and  when  they  leave  it, 
move  off  again  nearly  in  a  right  line,  till  they  are  out  of  fight,  as 
if  they  were  haftening  back  to  the  fixed  liars,  and  return  not  till 
alter  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  (according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus),  by  a  long  courfe  of  obfervations,  were  able  to  p^edift  the 
apparitions  of  comets.  But  fince  they  are  alfo  faid,  by  help  of 
the  fame  arts,  to  have  foretold  the  happening  of  earthquakes  and  : 
tempeft,  it  is  certain  their  knowledge  in  thefe  matters  was  rather' 
the  refult  of  mere  aftrological  calculation  than  of  any  aftronomieal 
theory  of  the  coeleftial  motions.  And  the  Greeks,  who  were  the 
conquerors  of  both  thefe  people,  f'carce  found  any  other  fort  of 
learning amongft  them  than  this;  fo  that  it  is  to  the  Greeks  them- 
(elves  as  the  inventors  (and  efpecially  the  great  Hipparchus)  that 
we  owe  this  aftronomy,  which  is  now  fo  much  improved  :  but  yet, 
2mongft  thefe,  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  (who  would  have  comets  to 
be  nothing  elle  than  I'ublunary  vapours,  or  airy  meteorsj  prevailed 
fo  far,  that  this  rnoft  difficult  part  of  the  aftronomieal  feience  lay 
altogether  neglected  ;  for  no  one  thought  it  .worth  while  to  take 
notice  of,  or  write  about,  the  wandering  uncertain  motions  of 
what  they  efteemed  vapours  floating  in  the  aether  :  whence  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  nothing  certain,  concerning  the  motion  of  comets,  can 
be  found  tranfinitted  from  them  to  us. 

But  ocncca,  the  philotopher,  having  conftdered  the  phenomena 
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of  two  remarkable  comets  of  his  time,  made  no  fcruple  to  place 
them  among  the  coeleftial  bodies,  believing  them  to  be  ftars  of 
equal  duration  with  the  world.  He  indeed  owns  their  motions 
were  governed  by  laws  not  as  then  known  or  found  out:  yet  al¬ 
moft  all  the  aftronomers  differed  from  this  opinion  of  Seneca  • 
neither  did  Seneca  himfelf  think  fit  to  fet  down  thefe  phcenol 
mena  of  the  motion,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  his 
opinion;  nor  the  times  of  thofe  appearances,  which  might  be  of 
ufe  to  pofterity,  in  order  to  the  determining  thefe  things.  And 
indeed  we  find  nothing  at  all,  in  the  accounts  of  comets,  that  can 
be  of  fervice  in  this  affair,  before  A.  D.  1337,  at  which  time 
Niccphorus  Gregoras,  a  Conftantinopolitan  hiftorian  and  aftro- 
nomer,  did  pretty  accurately  deferibe  the  path  of  a  comet  amongft 
the  fixed  ftars,  but  was  too  lax  as  to  the  account  of  the  time  ;  fo 
that  this  moft  doubtful  and  uncertain  comet  only  deferves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  fake  of  it’s  having  appeared  near  400  years  ago. 

Then  the  next  of  our  comets  was  in  the  year  1472,  which  being 
the  fwifteft  of  all,  and  neareft  to  the  earth,  was  cbferved  by  Regio¬ 
montanus.  This  comet  (fo  dreadful  upon  the  account  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  both  of  it’s  body  and  the  tail)  moved  forty  degrees  of  a  great 
circle  in  the  heavens  in  the  fpace  of  one  day  ;  and  was  the  firft  of 
which  any  proper  obfervations  are  come  down  to  us  :  but  all  thofe 
that  confidercd  comets,  until  the  time  of  Tycho  Brahe,  believed  them 
to  be  below  the  moon,  and  fo  took  but  little  notice  of  them,  reckon¬ 
ing  them  no  other  than  vapours. 

But  in  the  year  1577,  (Tycho  ferioufly  purfuing  the  ftudy  of  the 
ftars,  and  being  provided  with  large  inftruments  fit  for  making 
coeleftial  obfervations,  with  far  greater  care  and  certainty  than  the 
ancients  could  ever  hope  for)  there  appeared  a  very  remarkable 
comet ;  to  the  obfervation  of  which,  Tycho  vigoroufiy  applied  him¬ 
felf  ;  and  found,  by  many  juft  and  faithful  trials,  that  it  had  not  a 
diurnal  parallax  that  was  at  all  perceptible  ;  andconfequeyitlv,  w^f 
not  only  no  aereal  vapour,  but  alfo  much  higher  than  the  moon  • 
nay,  might  be  placed  amongft  the  planets  for  any  thing  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  contrary  ;  the  cavilling  oppofition  made  by  fome  of 
the  fchool-men  in  the  mean  time  being  to  no  purpofe.  Next  to 
1  ycho  came  the  fagacious  Kepler.  He,  having  the  advantage  of 
1  ycho’s  labours  and  obfervations,  found  out  the  true  phvfical  fyf- 
tem  of  the  world,  and  greatly  improved  the  fcienceof  aftronomy. 
This  great  aftronomer  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  two  co¬ 
mets,  one  of  which  was  a  very  remarkable  one  ;  and  from  the 
obfervations  of  thefe  (which  afforded  fufficient  indications  of  an 
annual  parallax)  he  concluded,  that  the  comets  moved  freely 
through  the  planetary  orbs,  with  a  motion  not  much  different  from 
a  rectilinear  one;  but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  then  precifely 
determine.  Next  Hevelius,  (a  noble  emulator  of  Tycho  Brahe) 
following  Kepler’s  fteps,  embraced  the  fame  hypothefis  of  the 
reCtilinear  motion  of  comets,  himfelf  accurately  obferving  many  of 
them  ;  yet  he  complained  that  his  calculations  did  not  perfectly 
agree  to  the  matter  of  faCt  io  the  heavens;  and  was  aware  that 
the  path  of  a  comet  was  bent  into  a  curve  line  towards  the  fun :  at 
length  came  that  prodigious  comet  of  the  year  1680,  which  descend¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  from  an  infinite  diftance  perpendicularly  towards 
the  fun,  arofe  from  him  again  with  as  great  a  velocity.  This  comet, 
which  was  feen  for  four  months  fucceffively,  by  the  very  remarkable 
and  peculiar  curvity  of  it’s  orbit,  above  all  others,  gave  the  fitted: 
occafion  for  inveftigating  the  theory  of  it’s  motion.  And  the  royal 
obfervatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  having  been  for  fome  time 
founded,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  moft  excellent  aftronomers, 
tiie  apparent  motion  of  this  comet  was  molt  accurately  (perhaps  as 
far  as  human  (kill  could  extend)  obferved  by  Mr.  Flamfteed  and 
Mr.  Caffini. 

Not  long  after,  the  illuftrious  Newton,  writing  his  Mathematical 
Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  demonftrated  not  only  that  what 
Kepler  had  found  did  neceffarily  obtain  in  the  planetary  fyftem;  but 
alfo  that  all  the  phaenomena  of  comets  would  naturally  follow  from 
the  fame  principles :  which  he  abundantly  illuftrated  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  aforiffajd  comet  of  the  year  1680,  (hewing  at  the 
fame  time  a  method  of  delineating  the  orbits  of  comets  geome¬ 
trically. 

That  comets  are  not  aereal  vapours,  or  even  formed  by  exhalations 
from  the  fun  and  planets,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  clearly  fhewed  ; 
by  proving  that  the  comet  of  1680,  in  it’s  paffage  through  the  folaf 
regions,  would  have  been  dilfipated  had  it  confuted  of  fuch:  for 
the  heat  of  the  fun  it  is  allowed  is  as  the  denfity  of  his  rays,  i.  e. 
reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  of  places  from  the  fun: 
wherefore,  fince  the  diftance  of  that  comet  in  it’s  perihelion,  De¬ 
cember  the  8th,  was  obferved  to  be  to  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun,  nearly  as  6  to  1000  ;  the  fun’s  heat  in  the  comet,  at  that 
time,  was  to  his  heat  with  us  at  midfummer,  as  1,000,000  to  36, 
or  28000  to  r.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  is  little  more  than  three  times  the  heat  of  our  dry  earth, 
when  expofed  to  the  midfummer’s  fun  ;  and  affuming  the  heat  of 
red  hot  iron  to  be  about  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  ;  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  heat  of  the  dried  earth, 
or  body  pf  the  cornet  in  it’s  perihelion,  muft  be  near  2000  times  as 
great  as  that  of  red-hot  irpq. 

Such  an  immenfe  heat  once  acquired  in  it’s  perihelion,  the 
comet  muft  be  a  long  time  in  cooling  again.  The  fame  author 
computes,  that  a  globe  of  red-hot  iron,  of  the  dimenfions  of  our 
earth,  would  fcarce  be  cool  in  50,000  years.  If  then  the  comet  be 
fuppofed  to  cool  100  times  as  fall  as  red-hot  iron  ;  yet,  fince  it’s 
heat  was  2000  times  greater,  fuppoGng  it  the  bignefs  of  the  earth, 
it  would  not  cool  in  a  million  of  years. 

The  orbit  of  the  late  comet  in  1743,  though  vaftly  eccentric,  fell 
confiderably  fhort  of  that  juft  mentioned  ;  yet  it  nearly  equalled 
the  comeL  in  1655  :  for  it  exceeded  the  apparent  diameter  of  Venus 
in  apogeco,  and  approached  the  fuffs  center  within  ten  millions  of 
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miles  probably.  Computing,  therefore,  on  the  ratio  of  vifible  di 
arneters,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  body  of  this  comet 
was  about  the  fize  of  our  earth,  and  it’s  tail  about  fix  millions  of 
miles  long  (allowing  that  the  comet's  diameter  Subtended  80"  and 
7000  miles  in  meafure)  ;  for  the  tail  ftretched  to  l©°  at  leaft. 
About  the  twenty-third  of  December  it  probably  entered  the  pla¬ 
netary  regions:  fuppofing,  then,  that  when  Venus  in perigao  appears 
under  an  angle  of  84",  and  is  then  twenty  millions  of  miles 
diftant,  her  apparent  diameter,  if  removed  to  Saturn,  would  not 
much  exceed  two  Seconds ;  and  Such  the  comet  feerned  to  be  at  the 
time  Specified.  In  50  days  time  then  it  moved  over  a  fpace  of 
670  millions  of  miles,  or  about  13  millions  a  day  ;  but  that  mo¬ 
tion  was  not  equable,  being  accelerated  in  it’s  defeent  to  an  incre¬ 
dible  velocity,  by  the  power  of  the  Solar  attraction  :  fo  that  in  the 
inferior  part  of  it’s  orbit  it  much  exceeded  600,000  miles  an  hour, 
©r  10,000  miles  a  minute,  a  rapidity  exceeding  even  imagination 
itfelf. 

Of  the  Tails  of  Comets. 

The  great  Splendor  and  length  of  the  tails,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
thinks,  arifes  from  the  atmofphere  of  comets:  this  he  argues  from 
that  wonderful  rarefaction  obferved  in  our  air,  at  a  difiance  from  the 
earth  :  a  cubic  inch  of  common  air,  at  the  difiance  of  half  the 
earth’s  diameter,  or  4000  miles,  would  neceflarily  expand  itfelf  fo 
as  to  fill  a  fpace  larger  than  the  whole  region  of  the  ftars.  Since 
then  the  coma,  or  atmofphere  of  a  comet  is  ten  times  higher 
than  the  Surface  of  the  nucleus,  counting  from  the  center  thereof ; 
the  tail,  afeending  much  higher,  mult  needs  be  immenfcly  rare  :  fo 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  fiars  fhould  be  vifible  through  it.  The 
tails  of  comets ,  when  accurately  obferved,  are  found  not  always  to 
rife  in  a  direction  precifely  oppofire  to  the  fun,  but  to  deviate  or 
incline  a  little  from  thence  towards  thofe  parts  which  the  comet  has 
lately  left,  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  be  bent  into  a  certain  curvature, 
the  extremities  of  the  tails  deviating  from  the  true  oppofition  more 
in  proportion  than  the  other  parts ;  and  to  be  more  denfe  Seem¬ 
ingly,  and  better  defined  on  the  convex,  than  on  the  concave  fide  : 
and  farther,  that  the  longer  the  tail  is,  the  more  fenfible  is  the 
curvature,  as  being  the  greatefi  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
body  of  the  comet.  Upon  thefe  accounts,  he  thinks  it  evident, 
that  thephrenomena  of  the  tails  of  the  comets  depend  on  the  motion 
©f  their  heads:  for,  as  in  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth,  the  Smoke 
of  a  body  afeends  perpendicularly  if  the  body  be  at  reft,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  if  the  body  be  moved  any  otherwife  than  direCtlv  upwards, 
or  downwards  ;  fo  in  the  heavens,  where  all  the  bodies  gravitate 
towards  the  fun,  Smoke  and  vapour  mult  afeend  from  the  fun,  and 
rife  perpendicularly  if  the  body  producing  the  fmokc  be  at  reft  : 
and  obliquely,  if  the  motion  of  the  body  be  oblique  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  vapour  afeends  with :  and  becaufe  the  force  by  which  the 
vapour  afeends  is  ftrongeft  near  the  body  of  th e  comet,  the  obliquity 
with  which  it  afeends  will  be  the  leaft  near  the  body,  and  greater 
at  greater  diftances,  and  consequently  the  body  will  be  incurvated 
or  bent  towards  thofe  parts  the  comet  leaves:  and  becaufe  the  vapour 
in  the  preceding  fide  isfomething  more  recent,  that  is,  hasafeended 
Something  more  lately,  it  will  be  fomething  more  denfe  on  that 
fide,  and  on  that  account  muft  refieCt  more  light  as  well  as  be  the 
better  defined,  the  vapour  on  the  other  fide  languifhing  by  degrees, 
and  vanishing  out  of  fight. 

Cometary  Eclipses. 

There  is  one  remarkable  phasnomenon  which  fometimes, 
though  very  feldom,  accompanies  the  paffage  of  comets  in  their 
orbits,  and  that  is  what  may  be  called  cometary  eclipfes  ;  for 
when  a  comet  comes  in  the  fyzigial  line  of  the  fun  and  the  earth, 
it  muft  very  much  abate  the  folar  light,  though  it’s  vifual  diameter 
may  not  equal  it.  But  if  it  fhould  equal  or  exceed  it,  and  fuch 
have  made  their  appearance,  if  their  courfe  be  not  exceedingly 
rapid,  the  fun  will  be  darkened,  through  a  much  greater  extent 
of  earth,  for  a  much  longer  duration,  and  attended  with  a  more 
remarkable  obfeurity,  than  any  circumttances  of  a  folar  eclipfe  ever 
can  be ;  fuch  probably  might  be  the  Egyptian  darknefs  in  the 
Jewifh  hiftory,  that  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena  in  the  Grecian,  and 
that  of  AugUftus  in  the  Roman ;  befides  others  unrecorded  in  the 
annals  of  hiftory. 

Some  comets  have  their  nodes  fo  very  near  the  annual  orb  of  the 
earth,  that  if  the  earth  fhould  happen  to  be  in  that  partof  it’s  orbit 
next  the  node  of  fuch  a  comet ,  as  the  comet  pafles  by,  the  apparent 
motion  thereof  would  become  incredibly  Swift,  and  confequently 
it’s  parallax  very  coniiderable,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to  that 
of  the  fun  will  then  be  given  :  wherefore  fuch  fi'anfits  of  comets 
do  afford  us  the  very  beft  means,  though  they  feldom  happen,  to 
determine  the  diftance  of  the  fun  and  earth.  Now  the  comet  of 
1472  had  a  parallax  above  twenty  times  greater  than  the  fun’s  : 
atid  if  the  iomet  of  1618  had  come  down,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  to  it’s  defending  node  ;  or  that  of  1684  had  arrived  a  little 
footer  at  it’s  afeending  node,  they  would  have  been  yet  much 
neater  the  earth,  and  confequently  have  had  more  notable  paral¬ 
laxes.  But  hitherto  none  has  threatened  the  earth  with  a  hearer 
appiilfe  than  that  of  1680:  for  by  calculation,  it  appears,  that 
Npvember  110.  ih.  6/.  P.  M.  the  comet  was  not  above  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  fun  to  the  northwards  of  the  way  of  the  earth  :  at 
whieh  timd,  had  the  earth  been  therC,  the  comet  would  have  had  a 
parallax  equal  to  that  of  the  moon.  But  what  might  be  the  con¬ 
fluences  of  fo  near  an  appulfe  ;  or  of  a  contaCt  ;  or  laftly,  of  a 
fhock  of  the  cceleftial  bodies,  which  is  bv  no  means  impofiible 
to  come  to  pafs,  is  left  to  be  difeuffed  by  the  ftudious  in  phyfical 
matters.  7  '  •  '  ; 

Motion  of  Comets. 

If  the  paths  of  comets  be  fuppofed  diredfly  parabolical,  as  fome 
have  imagined,  it  would  follow,  that  being  impelled  towards  the 
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ieem  latished  of  the  return  of  comets:  Caflini,  and  others  of  the 
oppofei’t  “  Shly  P,obabl'i  b“‘  Do  la  Hire,  and  „the!s, 

nS-h°fe  nn  the  affir.rnative  fide  fuppofe  the  comets  to  deferibe  orbits 
prodigioufly  eccentric,  infomuch  that  we  can  only  fee  them  in  a 

very  fmall  part  of  their  revolution  :  out  of  this,  they  are  loft  in  the 

ThTtlitf  rCeV  f ' 'dun-0t  °K*y  fr°m  °Ur  eyes’  but  our  telefcopes. 
mnaVih  f  P  °u  the'r  orblt"ext  us,  M.  Caflini,  &c.  have  foSnd 
to  pafs  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars 

which  fohllorw-r°nS  °f  ^  retUm  °f  Cmeih  M-'Caffini  gives  Aefe 

1.  In  confidering  the  courfe  of  the  comets,  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  fiars,  they  are  found  to  keep  a  coniiderable  time  in  the  arch 
ot  a  great  circle,  1.  e.  a  circle  whofe  plane  palfes  through  the  center 
of  the  earth:  indeed,  they  deviate  a  little  from  it,  chiefly  towards 
the  end  of  their  appearance;  but  this  deviation  is  common  to  them 
with  the  planets. 

2.  Comets,  as  well  as  planets,  appear  to  move  fo  much  the  fafler 
as  they  are  nearer  the  earth  ;  and  when  they  are  at  equal  difiances 
from  their  perigee,  their  velocities  are  nearly  the  fame. 

By  fubtraCting  from  their  motion  the  apparent  inequality  of  ve¬ 
locity  occafioned  by  their  different  diftance  from  the  earth,  their 
equal  motion  might  be  found :  but  we  fhould  not  be  certain  this 
motion  were  their  true  one  ;  becaufe  thev  might  have  coniiderable 
inequalities,  not  diftinguiftiable  in  that'fmall  part  of  their  orbit 
vifible  to  us.  1 1  is,  indeed,  probable,  their  real  motion,  as  well  as 
that  or  the  planets,  is  unequal  in  itfelf  j  and  hence  we  have  a  rea- 
fon  why  the  obfervations  made  during  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
cannot  give  the  juft  period  of  their  revolution.  See  Period.  * 

3-  There  are  no  two  different  planets  whofe  orbits  cut  the 
ecliptic  in  the  fame  angle,  whofe  nodes  are  in  the  fame  points  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  whofe  apparent  velocity  in  the  perigee  is  the 
fame  :  confequently,  two  comets  feen  at  different  times,  yet  agree¬ 
ing  in  all  thofe  three  circumftances,  can  only  be  one  and  the  fame 
comet. 

And  this  were  the  comets  of  1577  and  1680  obferved  to  do; 
and  thofe  of  1652  and  1698  :  not  that  this  exaCt  agreement,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  determine  them  the 
fame  comet.  M.  Caflini  finds  the  moon  herfelf  irregular  in  them 
all :  accordingly,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  feveral  which 
difagree  herein,  and  yet  may  be  accounted  the  fame. 

The  great  objections  againft  the  return  of  comets  are,  the  rarity 
of  their  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  revolutions 
afligned  to  them. 

In  1702,  there  was  a  comet,  or  rather  the  tail  of  one,  feen  at 
Rome,  which  M.  Caflini  takes  to  be  the  fame  with  that  obferved 
by  Ariftotle,  and  that  fince  feen  in  1668,  which  would  imply  it’s 
period  to  be  thirty-four  years.  Now,  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  a 
ftar.  which  has  fo  fhort  a  revolution,  and  of  confequence  fuch  fre¬ 
quent  returns,  fhould  be  fo  feldom  feen.  Again,  in  April  of  the 
fame  year,  1702,  a  comet  was  obferved  by  Meff.  Bianchini,  and 
Meraldi,  fuppofed  by  the  latter  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  1664. 
both  by  reafon  of  it’s  motion,  velocity,  and  directions.  M.  de  la 
Hire  took  it  to  have  fome  relation  to  another  he  had'  obferved  in 
1698,  which  M.  Caflini  refers  to  that  of  1652.  On  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  it’s  period  appears  to  be  43  months  ;  and  the  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  between  1652  and  1698,  fourteen;  but  it  is  hard  to  fup¬ 
pofe,  that  in  this  age,  wherein  the  heavens  are  fo  narrowly  watched, 
a  ftar  fhould  make  fourteen  appearances  unperceived  ;  efpecially 
fuch  a  ftar  as  this,  which  might  appear  above  a  month  together  ; 
and,  of  confequence,  be  frequently  difengaged  from  the  crepufcula. 
For  this  reafon,  M.  Caflini  is  very  referved  in  maintaining  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  the  return  of  comets ,  and  only  propofes  thofe  for  planets, 
where  the  motions  are  eafy  and  Ample,  and  are  folved  without 
ftraining,  or  allowing  many  irregularities. 

M.  de<la  Hire  propofes  one  general  difficulty  againft  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  return  of  comets,  which  would  feem  to  hinder  any 
cornet  from  being  a  planet :  and  it  is  this  ;  that  by  the  difpofition 
neceflarily  given  to  their  courfes,  they  ought  to  appear  as  fmall  at 
firft  as  at  lalt ;  and  always  increafe,  till  they  arrive  at  their  greateft 
proximity  to  the  earth ;  or,  if  they  flhould  chance  not  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  as  foon  as  they  become  vifible,  for  want  of  attention  thereto, 
at  leaft  it  is  impofiible  but  they  mult  frequently  (hew  rhemfelves 
before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  magnitude  and  brightnefs. 
But  he  adds,  that  none  were  ever  yet  obferved  till  they  had  arrived 
at  it. 

But  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  the  month  of  October  1723, 
while  at  a  great  diftance,  fo  as  to  be  too  fmall  to  be  viewed  without: 
a  telefcope,  may  ferve  to  remove  this  obllacle,  and  ftill  to  fet  the 
comets  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  planets. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes,  that  as  thofe  planets  which  are 
neareft  the  fun,  and  revolve  in  the  leaft  orbits,  are  the  fmalleft  ;  fo 
among  the  cometsr  fuch  as  in  their  perihelion  come  neareft  the  fun 
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are  the  fmalleft,  and  revolve  in  Idler  orbits.  See,  in  the  Syftem  of 
•Astronomy,  a  deferiptive  table  of  all  the  comets  from  1337  to 
1698,  with  a  iupplement  to  the  fame,  from  1264  to  1762. 

On  the  Cometarium. 

COMETARIUM,  is  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting  an  idea  of 
^  the  motion  of  a  comet  about  the  fun. 

The  ftru&ure  and  rationale  of  this  inftrument  is  as  follows: 
When  the  lid  is  taken  off  the  box,  the  internal  parts  appear  as  in 
Plate  no,  fig.  5.  NO  and  Q_T  are  two  elliptic  wheels  turning 
each  other  about  the  foci  I  and  S,  by  means  of  a  cat-gut  ftring  in  a 
groove  on  their  edges,  eroding  at  K.  Thefc  oval  wheels  are  fixed 
on  arbors  or  axes,,  which  pais  through  the  fame  focus  S  and  I  in 
each;  the  oval  NO  is  moved  by  the  circular  wheel  I,  fixed  alfo 
upon  the  fame  axes,  but  above  it  upon  the  bar  or  long  piece  G  V  ; 
which  wheel  is  itfclf  moved  bv  another  equal  wheel  G,  and  that  by 
an  endlefs  ferew  turned  by  a  winch  on  the  outfide  of  the  box,  all 
which  is  evident  in  the  figure. 

The  perimeter  of  the  oval  Q_T,  where  it  touches  that  of  N  O, 
will  have  a  velocity  always  proportional  to  the  difiance  from  I  ; 
that  is,  in  the  points  K,  4,  3,  2,  1 ,  See.  The  velocities  will  be  as 
the  lines  I  K,  I  4,  I  3,  I  2,  I  t,  Sec.  which  we  confider  as  levers 
adling  upon  and  moving  the  oval  QT  in  thofe  points.  Now  if 
the  ovals  are  fuch  that  1  K,  is  to  S  V,  or  I K,  to  I  r,  as  6  to  1 ,  then 
will  the  point  K  have  fix  times  the  velocity  turned  by  the  lever 
IK,  as  the  point  V  will  have  when  it  has  made  i  a  revolution,  or 
is  come  under  the  point  S,  where  it  is  turned  by  the  lever  I  s,  than 
in  the  fituation  I S. 

If  we  take  SP  =  SK  =  Ir,  and  upon  the  point  r,  S,  s,  as  foci, 
deferibe  the  ellipfis  PLIM,  that  will  reprefent  the  orbit  of  the 
comet,  or  the  figure  of  the  groove  on  the  lid  of  the  box,  in  which  a 
round  brafs  ball,  reprefenting  the  comet,  is  made  to  Aide  along  on 
a  piece  of  wire,  called  the' radius  ve£tor,  fixed  at  one  end  into  the 
top  of  the  arbor  at  S,  where  we  fuppofe  the  fun  to  be,  and  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  reprefented  by  a  filver  plate  at  top. 

The  place  of  the  comet  at  P  is  called  the  perihelion ,  as  being  there 
neareft  the  fun  ;  as  I  is  it’s  aphelion  or  point  of  greateft  difiance. 
Since  S  P  =  S  K,  the  velocity  of  the  comet  will  be  in  the  point  P 
equal  to  that  of  the  comet’s  aphelion  at  I,  and  fince  the  greater 
arch  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  mult  have  a  greater  velocity,  the 
velocity  of  the  comet  at  I  will  be  about  a  of  that  at  P. 

If  the  ellipfis  on  the  lid  of  the  box  be  divided  into  100  parts,  to 
ffiew  the  anomaly  of  the  comet,  and  about  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
G  be  placed  a  circle  EF,  divided  into  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the 
years  or  period  of  the  comet,  with  a  proper  index  pointing  to  thefe 
divifions,  the  inftrument  will  (hew  the  feveral  particulars  relating 
to  the  theory  of  elliptic  motions,  whether  of  a  planet  or  comet. 

COMETA  marina,  the  name  by  which  fome  call  the  larger  kind 
of  afierine,  or. star-fish. 

COMETIS,  in  botany,  a  plant  whofe  involucrum  is  formed  of 
three  leaves  and  three  flowers  ;  the  calyx  has  four  leaves,  and  the 
capfule  contains  three  berries.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs,  of  which  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies. 

COMETITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  applied  to  a  kind  of 
afroites,  which  has  ftars  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind,  and 
thence  called  comets. 

COMETOGR  APH  Y,  is  the  dodlrinc  of  comets  or  blazing  fiars ; 
their  bodies  arefaidtobe  folid,  compadf,  fixed,  and  durable  fub- 
flances ;  they  are  but  a  different  kindof  planets,  and  move  about  the 
fun  in  orbs  vaftly  elliptical  and  eccentric,  fome  more  fo  than  others ; 
and  therefore  their  periodical  revolutions  are  very  great  for  the  moft 
part,  the  leaft  we  know  being  75^  years.  There  are  three  forts  of 
comets:  1.  Cometa  Crinita,  having  a  tail  like  that  of  an  horfe. 
a.  Cometa  Barbara,  having  a  tail  like  a  beard.  3.  Cometa  Enfi- 
formis,  having  a  tail  like  a  fword.  The  tails  of  comets  are  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  fome  undtuous  matter  of  their  bodies,  which  by  the 
fun  is  prodigioufly  heated  and  rarified,  and  made  to  fly  off  in  a  fiery 
blazing  vapour;  growing  ftill  wider  and  thinner  towards  it’s  extre¬ 
mity  ;  their  bodies  are  difeovered  to  have  an  atmofphere  about 
them;  arid  thefe  are  the  principal  matters  yet  known  of  comets, 
which  are  related  here." 

COMEUS,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Apollo,  under  which 
title  he  was  worffiipped  at  Seleucia,  whence  his  ftatue  w?as  carried 
to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatine. 

COMFREY,  fymphytum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe 
■  flower  is  monopetalous  and  campanulated.  The  greater  comfrey , 
called  confolida  major,  grows  wild  in  divers  parts  of  England  :  it  has 
a  thick  fleflvy  root,  divided  into  feveral  parts,  black  w’ithout,  but 
white  and  clammy  within  :  the  lower  leaves  are  hairy,  large,  ffiarp 
pointed,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour:  the  ftalk  rifes  to  about  two 
feet  high,  and  are  light,  harry,  rough,  and  winged  ;  thefe  aretermi-  : 
nated  by  long  bunches  of  flowers,  of  ai  whitiffi  colour,  arid  blow  in 
July.  It’s  rdot  has  the  fame  qualities  as  marffi-mallow ;  it  is  re¬ 
commended  in  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  other  diforders  that  proceed  ■ 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  humours:  outwardly,  it  is  faid  to  cure 
wounds,  but  is  now  feldom  or  never  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 
Comfrey, Jpotted,  in  botany.  See  Pulmonaria,  or  Lung -wort. 

COMI  TATU  commiffq,  in  law,  a  writ, or  commiflion,  authorifing 
S  fheriff  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  county. 

Comitatu  et  cajlro  commijfo ,  a  writ  committing  the  charge  of  a 
co“n*yi  a°d  the  keeping  of  a  caftle,  to  the  fheriff. 

*  US,  in  law,  a  county  ;  alfo  a  territory  or  jurifdi&ion. 
CUMTi  I  A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  afferribly  of  the  people, 
either  in  the  Comitium  or.CAMPus  MARTius.'for  theele&ioriof 
1  ■  tcs>  orconfulting  on  the  important  affairs  of  the  republic. 

I  here  were  certain  days  fixed  for  thefe  affemblies,  called  dies 
eemitialcs,  marked  yvith  a  C  in  Julius  Ctefar’s  calendar. 


There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia,  viz.  curiata,  centuriata,  and 
trihula;  fo  diftinguifhed  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
voted,  and  gave  their  fuffrages,  which  was,  by  curia  or  parifhes, 
tribes,  or  centuries. 

Comitia  curiata  owe  their  original  to  the  divifion  which  Ro¬ 
mulus  made  of  the  people  into  thirty  curia ,  which  anfwer  in  moft 
refpedfs  to  our  parifhes. 

Comitia  centuriata,  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  at 
firft  divided  the  people  into  fix  claffes,  which  he  afterwards  fubdi- 
vided  into  193  centuries. 

Comitial  affemblies,  held  for  the  election  of  confuls,  were  called 
confular  comitia.  In  like  manner,  the  other  comitia  were  named 
from  the  officer  to  be  created,  whether  a  tribune,  pontiff,  aedile,  or 
the  like. 

The  power  of  calling  thefe  affemblies  belonged  at  firft  only  to  the 
kings  ;  but  on  the  eftablifhment  of  the  democracy,  the  fame  privi¬ 
lege  was  allowed  to  moft  of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fometimes 
to  the  pontiffs. 

Comitial  days,  thofe  which  were  not  only  regularly  deftined  to 
the  affemblies  of  the  people,  but  on  which  the  fenate  alfo  might  be 
convened,  after  the  popular  affemblies  were  diffolved,  and  had  the 
power,  whenever  they  found  it  expedient,  to  fuperfede  and  poftpone 
the  affemblies  of  the  people  to  another  day,  and  might  appoint  their 
own  meetings  upon  them. 

COMITI ALIS  morbus ,  an  appellation  given  to  the  epilepfy,  or 
falling  fickncfs,  by  reafonthe  comitia  of  ancient  Rome  were  diffolved, 
if  any  perfon  in  the  affembly  happened  to  be  taken  with  this  diftemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in  the  Forum, 
where  the  comitia  were  ordinarily  held,  and  in  which  the  roftra  were 
placed.  It  was  firft  covered  in  the  time’ of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 
According  to  Rofinus,  the  confuls  and  tribunes  were  not  created  in 
the  Comitium,  but  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  chara&er  marked 
thus  (,)  ferving  to  denote  a  fhort  flop,  and  to  divide  the  members 
of  a  period. 

Different  authors  define  and  ufe  this  point  fo  differently,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  ufe  of  it.  The  ordinary  dodrine 
concerning  it,  conveys  no  clear  or  diftind  idea  of  it ;  being  thus,  that 
itferves  to  diftinguiffi  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  fuch  divifions  of  a 
period  as  are  not  neceffarily  joined  together :  fome  fay,  indeed,  that 
the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguiffi  thofe  members  of  a  period,  in  each 
whereofisaverbandthenominativecafeofa verb.  Thus,  “Though 
nothing  fo  much  gains  upon  the  affedions  as  an  extempore  elo¬ 
quence,  which  we  have  conftantly  occafion  for,  and  are  obliged  to 
pradife  every  day,  we  very  rarely  meet  with  any  who  excel  in  it." 

The  comma  is  made  ufe  of  to  diftinguiffi  feveral  nouns,  fubftan- 
tives,  adjedives,  or  verbs,  not  joined  by  a  conjundion  in  the  fame 
member  of  a  period:  thus,  “  Words,  looks,  gefture,  and  different 
tones  of  voice,  are  the  means  by  which  mankind  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  each  other;  or,  “  A  man  never  becomes  agreeable  in 
converfation,  but  by  ftudyingthe  tafle,  refpeding  the  charader,  con¬ 
forming  himfelf  to  the  humour,  &c.  of  thofe  he  converfes  with." 

But  the  comma  is  omitted  when  thofe  words  are  united  by  a  con¬ 
jundion  ;  as,  “  Good  humour  and  good  fenfe  feldom  fail  to  make 
a  man  agreeable  in  converfation." 

Frequent  commas,  as  on  other  occafions  they  promote  perfpicuity 
anddiftindnefs,  and  eafe  the  reader,  both  in  the  rehearfal  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  his  author  ;  fo,  in  oratory,  are  of  fpecial  ufe  and  ef- 
fed  ;  particularly  where  an  adveffary  is  to  be  clofely  and  pointedly 
attacked,  upbraided,  reprehended,  wounded,  &c.  Witnefs. that  off 
Cicero  againft  Verres  :  Non  enim  nos  color  ijle  Jervilis,  non  piloja gena, 
non  dentes  putridi  deceperunt cculi,  fupercilia,  from,  vultus,  denique 
tot  us,  qui  Jer  mo  quidam  tacit  us  mentis  ejl,  hie  in  fraudem,  homines  im- 
pulit  :  hie  eos,  quihus  erat  ignotus,  decepit,  fefellit,  in  fraudem  ipduxit: 
pauei'  tua  ijla  lufuUnta  vitia  novimus  ;  pauci  tarditatem  ingenii,  fluporem, 
debilitatemque  lingua,  Ufe. 

Comma,  in  mulic,  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  fenfible  intervals  of 
tone.  Ptolemy  confidered  it  as  infenfible  ;  but  Salinus  afferts,  that 
he  was  capable  of  diftinguiftiing  it.  Mufical  writers  have  enumerat¬ 
ed  three  kinds  of  comma.  The  greater  comma,  or  the  interval  of  two 
founds,  having  the  ratio  of  81  to  80,  which  is  the  difference  of  the 
major  and  minor  tones.  To  this  the  term  is  commonly  applied. 

COMMAND.,  in  the  royal  navy,  implies  the  rank  or  power  of 
an  officer,  who  has  tlqe  management  of  a  ffiip  of  war  of  any  kind 
under  twenty,  guns..  .  Heranks  with  a  majojqn.the  a*my; 

COMMANDER,, ,  is  a  large. wooden  .millet  ufed  , in  a  ffiip. 

,  COMMANDING  £rau&f,.in  fortification,  an  eminence, or  rifing 
ground,  which  Overlooks  any  poft,  or  ftrong  place.  ..  . 

♦  Of  this  they  reckon  .three  forts  :  1 0 ,  A.  front  ground ;  which  is  an 
. heigh toppofite  tq  the.  face  of  the  poft,  which  plays  .ypon, it’s  front, 
i  .  %%  d  reverfe  ground,  which  is, an  eminence  that,  can  play  upon  the 
.  back. of  any  place  or  poft.  .  ,  .  . 

,  30,  An  enfilade  ground,  or  curtain  commanding  ground;-,  wh,ich  is  an 

high  place,  that  can  with  it’s  (hot  fcour  .all  .the  length  of  a  ftrajt  ljne. 

COMMANDMENT,  in  a  legal  fenfe;,  has. various  ufes:.as, 
commandment  of  the  king,  when,  on  his  own  mere  motion;  and  from 
his  own  mouth,  he  calls  a  man  into  prifon.  v,  , 

Commandment  of  the  jujiices,  is  either  abfolute.  or  ordinary  ;  abfo- 
lute,  as  when,  on  their  own  authority,  and  their  own  diferetion, 
they  commit  a  man  to  prifon  for  punifliment ;  ordinary,  as  when 
they  commit  him  rather  for  fafe  cuftody,  than  puniffiment.  A  man 
committed  to  an  ordinary  command ment  is  rcpleviable. 

Commandment  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  offence  of  him  who  direfts 
or  wills  another  to  tranfgrefs  the  law  ;  as  by  murder,  theft,  and 
the  like. 

He  that  commandeth  any  one  to  do  an  unlawful  a£t,  is  acceffary 
to  it  and  all  the  confequences,  if  it  be  executed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  commanded :  but  if  the  commander  revoke  the  command  ;  or  if 
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the  execution  varies  from  it,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  offence  •  in 
fuch  cafe  he  will  not  be  accelfary. 

In  another  fenfe  of  this  word,  magiftrates  may  command  others 
to  affitt  them  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,' for  the  doing  of 
juftice  ,  and  fo  may  a  jufticc  of  peace,  to  fupprefs  riots,  appre¬ 
hend  felons  ;  or  any  officer  to  keep  the  king’s  peace,  &c. 

In  trefpafs,  &c.  the  matter  fhall  be  accountable  for  the  aft  of  the 
fervant  done  by  his  command;  but  fervants  fhall  not  be  excufed 
for  committing  any  crime,  when  they  aft  by  command  of  their 
matter,  who  have  no  authority  to  enforce  fuch  command.  The 
command  of  infants  and  feme  coverts  are  void. 

COMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  benefice,  or  fixed  revenue  be¬ 
longing  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on  ancient  knights,  who 
had  done  confiderable  fervice  to  the  order. 

There  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious  in  the  orders  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Sr.  Anthony.  The  kings  of  France  have  converted 
feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lepers  into  commandries  of  the  order  of 
St.  Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  ;  for  as  the  order 
confifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  brother  fervitors,  there  are  pecu¬ 
liar  commandries,  or  revenues,  attached  to  each. 

COMMELINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogynia 
clafs,  whofe  corolla  confitts  of  fix  petals ;  the  exterior  three  of  which 

are  fmall,  oval,  and  concave,  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  perianthium; 

the  three  interior  and  alternate  petals  are  large,  roundiffi,  and  co¬ 
loured.  The  fruit  is  a  naked,  roundiffi  capfule,  containing  three 
cells,  and  divided  by  three  valves;  the  feeds,  being  two  only,  are 
angulated.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives  of  Africa  and  America. 

COMMEMORA1  ION,  the  remembrance  of  any  one  ;  or 
fomething  done  in  honour  of  a  perfon’s  memory. 

Among  the  Romanitts,  it  is  a  praftice  for  dying  perfons  to  leave 
a  legacy  to  the  church,  for  the  rehearfing  fo'many  mattes  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  them. 

The  eucharilt  is  a  commemoration  of  the  fufferings  of  Jefus  Chritt. 

Commemoration  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  religious  feafts, 
otherwife  called  All-saints,  and  All-souls. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  canon  law,  exprelfes  the  charge,  trutt, 
and  adminittration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice, given  to  a  lay¬ 
man  to  erjoy,  by  way  of  depojilum,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  in  or¬ 
der  to  it’s  being  repaired,  &c.  or  to  another  bilhop,  or  ecclefiaftic,  to 
perform  the  panoral  offices  thereof,  till  fuch  time  as  the  benefice  is 
provided  of  a  regular  incumbent. 

Commendams  were  formerly  a  very  laudable  inftitution  :  for 
■when  an  tleftive  benefice  became  vacant,  for  which  the  ordinary 
could  not,  for  fome  reafon,  immediately  provide,  the  care  of  it  was 
recommended  to  fome  man  of  merit,  who  took  upon  him  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  it,  till  the  vacancy  was  filled  up,  but  enjoyed  noneof  theprofits. 

At  length  it  became  a  maxim  among  the  canonitts,  that  a  clerk 
might  hold  two  benefices,  the  one  tutelar,  and  the  other  in  commen- 
dam  ;  yet  (till,  the  commendam  was  only  to  continue  till  other  provi- 
fions  were  made  ;  and  afterwards  they  began  to  be  given  for  a  de¬ 
terminate  time. 

The  right  of  granting  benefices  in  commendam  is  vetted  in  the 
crown  by  a  ftatute  of  Hen  VIII.  The  right  was  contefted  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  1.  when  it  was  difputed,  not  only  whether  the 
king  might  grant  a  commendam ,  but  whether  or  no  they  were  to  be 
granted  without  necefftty. 

Commendam,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  a  real  title  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  benefice,  fuch  as  an  abbey  or  priory,  given  by  the  pope  to  a 
fecular  clerk,  or  even  to  a  layman,  with  a  power  to  difpofe  of  the 
fruits  thereof  during  life. 

The  pope  grants  benefices  in  commendam  not  only  to  clerks,  by 
difpenfing  with  their  age,  and  other  requifite  qualifications ;  but 
they  alfo  difpenfe  with  the  clcricate  even  in  children  yet  in  the 
cradle,  till  they  become  of  age  to  take  the  tonfure:  it  being  fuffi 
cient  to  obtain  a  bull,  that  it  be  reprefented  at  Rome,  that  the  child 
jsdeftined  for  the  ecclefiaftical  ttate. 

COMMENDATORY  letters ,  are  fuch  as  are  written  by  one 
b’lhop  to  another,  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  clergy,  or  others  of  his 
diocefe,  travelling  thither  ;  that  they  may  be  received  among  the 
faithful ;  or  that  the  clerk  may  be  promoted  ;  or  neceffaries  may 
be  adminittered  to  others,  &c. 

COMMEN  DATUS,  in  our  old  cuttoms,  one  that  li  ves  under  the 
patronage  of  fome  great  perfon  :  hence,  commendati  homines  were 
thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves  under  theproteftion 
of  a  fuperior  lord  ;  and  commendati  dimidi iy  thofe  who  had  dependance 
on  two  feveral  lords,and  were  to  pay  each  one  half  of  their  homage. 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  com- 
mpn  meafure :  thus  if  the  line  ,  ■ 

A  [ — | — [ — | — j — ] — | — |— j  a  be  equal  to  8,  and  the  line 
B  }-tt| — j — } — |  b. equal  to  4  inches,  thefe  two  lines  will  be  'com- 
menfurable ,  lince  the  fame  common  meafure  2  meafures  them  both. 

.  ,  Commensurable  numbers ,  whether. integers  or  fraftions;  are 
fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  by  fome  other  number,  without 
any  remainder  :  fuch  are  12  and  18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  or  3. 
.—Commensurable  in  power ,  is  faid  of  right  lines  when  their 
.fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpace  or  fuperfichs. 

-  j  Commensurable  furds,  thofe  that  being,  reduced  to  their  leaft 
terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of  their  kind,  and  .  axe 
^therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to  a  rational  one. 

COMMENTACULA,  among  the  Romans,  the  rod  which  the 
jflamer.s,  carried  in  their  hands  when  going  to  facrifice. 

.  CQMMENTARIENSIS,  a  Roman  officer  who  had  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  prifon,  and  was  to  obey  the  triumviri  capitalcs.  ... 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  in  matters  of  literature,  an 
iliuftration  of  the  difficult  or  obfeure  paffages.of  an  author. 
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h i ftor y1  or^me mrJ ’  orfCoMMENTARiES,  likewife  denotes  a  kind  of 

a  confiderable  hanH°fferLa‘n  trJmf"6hons’  wherein  the  author  had 
nuclerable  hand  :  fuch  are  the  Commentaries  of  Ctefar. 

YA?  Dejign,  Prog  refs,  and  prefent  State  of  Commerce. 

chmdi^eMin  oCHE  buying>  filing,  and  bartering  mer- 

nandize,  in  order  to  obtain  a  competent  profit. 

neceStT,!^  f°!id  °f  civil  fociety,  and  ,he  molt 

tion  I,  I  t  ',?  mcn'  0f  uhat"cr  country  or  Condi- 

n.  It  is  the  bank  of  plenty  to  every  part  of  the  world  :  bv  if  the 

mercantile  people  of  nations  leem  to  be  one  body  incorporated  •  and 
he  riches  of  every  trading  town  and  place  circulate  into  the  hands 
of  the  poor,  induftrious,  and  dittant  traders.  By  this  our  neceffi- 

from  th'  <“«*“ 

Though  it  is  impoffible  to  trace  commerce  to  it’s  firft  beginning  vet 
we  know  from  undoubted  records,  that  the  Iffimaelites  and  Midian- 
1  es  carried  on  a  great  commerce  by  caravans  with  Egypt,  in  the  davs 
°*'T‘uC-  ’  ^P‘ces  and  other  commodities  bought  in  Gilead. 

,  *  fits  commerce,  which  at  firft  was  carried  on  by  land-carriage  as 
the  world  grew  more  populous,  introduced  water-carriage  or  naviga- 
“on*  Thus  the  Egyptians  on  the  Red-fea,  and  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  Mediterranean,  divided  the  commerce  of  the  eaft  and  weft  among 
tnemielves.  1  he  Egyptians  imported  whatever  they  could  colleft 
from  the  Indian  ffiore,  while  the  Phoenicians  carried  their  mer¬ 
chandize  to  all  dittant  places  bordering  on  the  fea  :  and  the  early 
nourifhing  ttate  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  though  on  a  poor  narrow  fpot, 
is  a  fufficient  proof  to  what  height  of  glory,  power,  and  wealth,  a 
nation  can  raife  itfelf  only  by  trade. 

For  they  became  the  emporium  for  all  the  earth,  and,  being  fup- 
plied  with  a  good  fleet  of  merchantmen  built  of  wood  from  Mount 
Lieanus,  patted  by  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar  into  the  weftern  ocean ; 
this  not  only  improved  their  commerce  and  navigation,  and  enriched 
the  Tyrian  merchants,  but  drew  great  numbers  of  ftrangers  to 
I  yre,  with  a  view  to  make  their  fortunes  by  trade,  fo  that  they 
were  foon  able  to  fend  a  colony  that  built  Carthage,  which  vied 
with  it  in  traffic,  and  in  a  ffiort  time  furpaffed  it  exceedingly  in 
extent  of  dominions  and  military  expeditions. 

.  Tra<!e  gave  it  birth  ;  trade  enlarged  it ;  and  trade  put  it  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  difpute  the  empire  of  the  world  for  many  years  with  Rome : 
nor  could  they  ever  have  been  overcome,  had  they  not  ambitioufly 
preferred  the  glory  of  arms  to  that  of  trade,  diminifhed  the  number 
of  their  traders  to  fupply  troops  and  recruit  armies,  turned  their 
merchant-fhips  into  tranfports,  and  elefted  officers  and  generals  of 
armies  out  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  fuccefsful  merchants. 

Alexandria  rofe  to  fuch  a  degree  by  commerce  aftey  the  ruin  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  they  were  foon  forgotten.  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  employed  four  thoufand  merchantmen  in  this  port,  under 
the  convoy  of  120  fail  of  large  armed  galleys  ;  and  the  cuttoms  of 
this  port  amounted  yearly  to  more  than  3,000,000k  fterling. 

Though  Egypt  funk  from  an  empire  into  a  province,  Alexandria 
preferved  her  commerce ;  and,  when  Rome  itfelf  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  Conttantinople,  Alexandria  ftill  remained  the  center  of  what 
little  trade  was  then  left ;  till  Venice,  taking  advantage  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  maxims  of  the  Mahometan  monarchs,  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  became  the  common  mart  of  all 
nations.  This  having  made  her  miftrefs  of  the  lea,  enabled  her 
not  only  to  extend  her  dominions,  but  to  ruin  the  Genoefe,  who 
endeavoured  to  fupplant  them  in  that  profitable  commerce. 

However,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  feveral  ma¬ 
ritime  towns  in  Germany,  of  whichLubeck, Hamburg, andBremen, 
(till  remain,  confederated,  and  carried  on  an  extenfive  commerce  to  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  world,  till  their  great  riches  and  power  drew  upon 
them  the  envy  of  fome,  and  jealoufy  of  other  ftates,  which,  joined  to 
the  difeoveries  of  the  new  world,  was  the  caufe  of  their  decay. 

Portugal,  having  difeovered  the  route  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  that  means  fettled  a  more 
extenfive  commerce ,  grew  up,  in  a  ffiort  fpace,  to  be  one  of  the  richeft 
powers  in  Europe,  gained  prodigious  dominions  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
and  raifed  a  naval  power  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  feen  for 
many  preceding  ages. 

Spain  about  the  fame  time  fettled  a  commerce  in  the  new  Indies  dif¬ 
eovered  by  Columbus  ;  and  in  the  South-Seas  and  Spice-lflands,  by 
Ferdinand  Magellan. 

Each  of  thefe  nations  reaped  great  profits  from  their  new  difeo¬ 
veries:  but  the  naval  power  of  Portugal  falling  under  the  Spaniards, 
by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Henry,  then  king  of  Portugal,  without 
iffue,  the  Portuguefe  commerce  was  entirely  ruined:  and  had  not  the 
Spaniffi  pride  forced  other  nations,  in  their  own  defence,  to  apply 
clofer  ro  navigation,  they,  by  this  favourable  junfture,  had  mono¬ 
polized  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  to  themfelves,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  univerfal  dominion  of  the  feas. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the  Engliffi  and  Dutch,  after  fur¬ 
mounting  very  great  difficulties,  have  now  the  fuperiority  in  point 
of  trade,  Holland,  by  the  favourable  reception  it  gives  to  ftrangers, 
and  the  refuge  it  affords  religionarics,  enjoys  a  vaft  trade.  As  to 
England,  the  convenience  and  multitude  of  it’s  ports,  the  goodnefs 
of  it’s  commodities,  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  it  s  workmen,  &c. 
have  eftabliffied  it’s  trade,  fo  as  to  admit  of  no  rival  but  the  Dutch. 
England  trades  in  all  part9  of  the  world  ;  nor  does  any  nation 
drive  fuch  a  commerce  as  ffie  does  with  her  own  commodities;  tor 
the  Dutch  trade  chiefly  confifts  in  the  tranfportation  of  foreign 
goods  from  one  country  to  another.  The  foreign  trade  is  regu¬ 
lated  chiefly  at  London,  by  feveral  companies  of  merchants  ;  fome 
impowered  by  royal  charter  to  make  fuch  regulations  for  the  good 
of  their  refpeftive  trades,  as  they  ffiall  think  proper;  others  by 
private  sffociations.  See  the  article  Company. 

Confidering, 
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Confiderina,  therefore,  the  vaft  importance  of  this  employment, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  nations  of  Europe  feem  to  vie  with  each 
other,  which  (hall  give  it  the  greatett  encouragement ;  and,  to  the 
honour  of  our  government,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that,  in  this  refpeft, 
Britain  yields  to  none  of  them.  Bounties,  drawbacks,  prohibitions, 
&c.  and  even  the  eftabliftiment  of  trading  companies,  with  exclu- 
live  privileges;  all  have  this  great  and  important  obje£f  in  view. 

COMMERCIAL  law.  See  the  article  Law,  commercial. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  threatens 
puniffiment,  or  fome  penalty  :  fuch  is  that  part  of  a  felon’s  fentence 
of  banilhment,  which  makes  it  death  if  he  return  before  a  certain 
time. 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather  grinding,  a 
body  into  very  fmall  particles. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclcfiaftical  law,  an  officer  of  the 
bifhop,  who  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  in  place*  of  a  diocefe  fo 
far  from  the  epifcopal  fee,  that  the  chancellor  cannot  call  the 
people  to  the  bifhop’s  principal  confiltory  court,  without  giving 
them  too  much  inconveniency. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  various  forts  ;  viz. 

Commissary  of  horfes,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  appointed  to 
have  the  infpe&ion  or  the  artillery-horfes,  to  fee  them  muttered, 
and  to  fend  fuch  orders  as  he  receives  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  artillery,  by  fome  of  the  conductors  of  horfes,  of  which  he 
has  a  certain  number  for  his  affittants. 

Commissary  general  of  the  mttfiers ,  an  officer  appointed  to  mutter 
the  army  as  often  as  the  general  thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know 
the  ftrength  of  each  regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  infpeCl 
the  mutter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exaCt  ftate  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
army'. 

Commissary  general  of  ftores ,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  who 
has  the  charge  of  all  the  ftores,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  the 
office  of  ordnance. 

Commissary  general  of  provifms,  an  officer  who  has  the  in- 
fpeClion.of  the  bread  and  provifions  of  the  army. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  which  all  perfons,  exercifing  jurifdiCIion,  have  to  empower 
them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe  or  fuit ;  as  the  commiffien  of 
the  judges,  &c. 

Mott  of  the  great  officers,  judicial  and  minifterial,  of  the  realm, 
are  made  alfo  by  commiffton :  by  means  of  commiffton,  oaths,  cogni¬ 
zance  of  fines,  anfwers  in  chancery,  &c.  are  taken  ;  witneffes  exa¬ 
mined,  offices  found,  &c. 

Commission  of  anticipation,  was  anciently  a  commiffton  given 
under  the  great  feal,  to  colled!  a  fubfidy  before  the  day.  See 
Anticipation. 

Commission  of  affociation ,  is  a  commiffton  under  the  great  feal  to 
affociate  two,  or  more  learned  perfons,  with  the  feveral  jufticcs,  in 
thefeveral  circuits  and  counties  in  Wales. 

Commission  of  bankruptcy,  a  commiffton  under  the  great  feal,  di- 
redted  to  five  or  m ote  commff  oners,  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of 
a  man’s  circumftances,  who  hath  failed,  or  broke  ;  and  to  adl  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  ftatutes  made  in  that  behalf.  See  Bankrupt. 

Commissions  of  charitable  ufes  go  out  of  the  chancery  to  the 
bifhop  and  others,  where  any  lands  given  to  charitable  ufes  are 
mifemployed,  or  there  are  any  fraud  or  difputes  concerning  them, 
to  inquire  of  and  redrefs  the  abufe,  &c.  43  Kliz.  cap.  4. 

Commission  of  lunacy,  a  commiffton  out  of  chancery  to  inquire 
whether  a  perfon  reprefented  to  be  lunatic,  be  fo  or  not ;  that,  if 
lunatic,  the  king  may  have  the  care  of  hiseftate,  &c.  17  Edw.  II. 
cap.  10. 

Commission  of  rebellion,  or  writ  of  rebellion,  iffues  where  a  per- 
fon,  after  proclamation  made  by  the  fheriff,  on  a  procefs  out  of  the 
chancery  or  exchequer,  is  required,  upon  pain  of  his  allegiance,  to 
prefent  himfelf  to  the  court  by  a  day  affigned,  and  does  not  appear. 

Commission  of  f ewers,  is  diredled  to  certain  perfons,  to  infped! 
and  fee  drains  and  ditches  well  kept  in  the  marfhy  and  fenny  parts 
of  England,  for  the  better  conveying  of  water  into  the  lea,  and 
preferving  the  grafs  on  the  land. 

Commission  to  examine  witneffes,  is  fometime3  appointed  by  the 
court  of  equity,  in  cafes  that  require  it ;  as  when  the  witnefles  are 
aged  and  infirm  ;  abroad,  or  foon  to  leave  the  kingdom,  &c. 

COMMISSIONER,  a  perfon  authorifed  by  commiffton,  letters 
patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to  examine  any  matters,  or  exe¬ 
cute  any  public  office,  &e. 

Befides  thofe  relating  to  judicial  proceedings,  there  are  commif- 
ftmers  of  the  cuftoms:  of  the  dock-yards  ;  ofexcife;  of  the  navy; 
lords  commifftoners  of  the  treafury  ;  commifftomrs  of  trade,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Customs,  Dock-Yards,  Excise,  See. 

COMMISSURE,  Commissura,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  junctures,  or  fmall  interftices  of  bodies;  or  the  little  clefts 
between  the  particles  ;  efpccially  when  thofe  particles  are  broadifh 
and  flat,  and  lie  contiguous  to  one  another,  like  thin  plates. 

Commissure,  in  architecture,  &c.  denotes  the  joint  of  two 
ftones;  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the  one  to  that  of  the 
other. 

Among  anatomifts,  commiffure  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  future 
of  the  cranium,  or  fcull. 

COMMITMENT,  in  law,  the  fending  of  a  perfon  to  prifon 
by  warrant  or  order,  who  hath  beenguilty  of  any  offence  not  baila- 

•1  i?r  *°r  which  bail  is  retufed..  It  may  be  by  the  king  and  coun- 
cil,  by  the  judges  of  the  law,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  other  ma¬ 
gi  Itrates,  who  have  authority  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm 
to  do  it,  which  mutt  be  exactly  purfued.  Every  commitment  fo  pri- 
fon  ought  generally  to  be  made  by  warrant,  under  the  hand  and  feal 
of  him  who  commits  the  party,  and  the  caufe  of  commitment  to  be 
exprefled  m  the  warrant,  &c.  And  where  a  man  is  committed  as  a 

crimin''.],  u  muftcontinue  until  he  isdifchargedbyduecourfeoflaw. 


COMMITTEE.  in  lawr,  one  or  more  perfons,  to  whom  the 
confideration  of  any  matter  is  referred,  cither  by  a  court,  or  by 
confent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Committee  of  parliament,  is  a  board  confifting  of  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  members,  appointed  by  the  whole  houfe  for  the  examining  of 
a  bill,  or  making  report  of  an  inquiry,  or  procefs  of  the  houfe,  &c. 

Sometimes,  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  committee  :  on  which 
occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to  fpeak,  and  reply  as  much,  and  as 
often  as  he  pleafes  ;  an  expedient  they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in 
extraordinary  cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
vaffed.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee,  each  gives  his  opinion 
regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak  once,  unlefs  to  explain. 

Committee  of  the  king,  is  ufed  for  a  widow  of  one  of  the  king's 
tenants:  thus  called,  as  being  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm 
committed  to  the  king’s  care  and  protection.  See  Widow. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  civil  jurifprudence,  the 
loan,  or  free  conceflion  of  any  thing  moveable  or  immoveable,  fora 
certain  time,  on  condition  of  reftoring  again  the  fame  individual 
after  a  certain  time. 

COMMODAVIENSIS,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  authors 
to  a  fpecies  of  lapis  calaminaris  found  in  Bohemia.  But  as  it  yields 
no  zinc,  Mr.  Marggraff  denies  it  to  be  true  calamine. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  all  forts  of  wares 
and  merchandizes  that  a  perfon  trades  in.  See  Commerce. 

COMMODORE,  in  the  Britifh  marine,  a  general  officer,  in- 
vetted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  (hips  of  war  deftined 
on  any  particular  enterprize  :  during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank 
of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  his  (hip  is  diftinguilhed  by 
a  broad  red  pendant  tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes 
forked. 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  felect  fhipin  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  which  leads  the  van  in  time  of  war,  bearing  a  light 
in  her  top  to  conduft  the  reft. 

COMMOIGNE,  in  law,  a  word  fignifying  a  fellow-monk,  that 
lives  in  the  fame  convent. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to  all  alike  j 
is  owned  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  is  not  confined  to  this  more  than 
that. 

Common,  communia,  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinet)  fignifies  that 
foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to  a  particular  town  or  lordlbip:  or 
it  is  a  profit  that  a  man  hath  in  the  land  of  another  perfon,  ufually 
in  common  with  others  ;  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put  his 
cattle  to  patture  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own.'  And  there  is  not 
only  common  of  pasture,  but  alfo  common  of  piscary,  common  of 
estovers,  common  of  turbary,  &c.  ,  ' 

Common  in  grofs,  is  a  liberty  to  have  common  alone,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  any  land  or  tenement  in  another  man’s  land,  granted  either  to  a 
perfon  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his  heirs.  This  is  commonly  paffed 
by  deed,  or  fpecialty,  and  claimed  by  preferiptive  right.  < 

Common  appendant ,  and  Common  appurtenant ,  are  ufually  con¬ 
founded  ;  both  being  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  common  appertaining 
to,  or  depending  on,  fuch  or  fuch  a  freehold;  which  common  mutt  be 
taken  with  beafts  commonable  ;  as  horfes,  oxen,  &c.  being  accounted 
fitteft  for  the  plowman  ;  and  not  with  goats,  geefe,  and  hogs. 

Common  per  caufe  de  vicinage,  i.  e.  byreafonof  neighbourhood* 
is  a  liberty  that  the  tenants  of  one  lord  in  onetown,have  to  common 
with  the  tenants  of  another  lord  in  another  town,  *  . mJ 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line,  or  the  like, 
which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns,  which  are 
equally  applicable  to  both  fexes,  male  and  female  ;  thus  parens,  pa¬ 
rent,  is  of  the  common  gender.  ,„J  .....  .  . 

Common,  in  ancient  mufic,  w'as  an  appellation  given  to  the 
feventh  fpecies  of  the  diapafon. 

Common  bench.  Ihe  court  of  common  pleas  was  anciently 
called  common  bench.  ... 

Common  chords,  in  mufic,  fometimes  denote  the  third,  fifth, 
and  odtave  of  any  note,  confidered  as  a  bafs. 

Common  day,  in  plea  of  land,  fignifies  an  ordinary  day  in  court, 
as  oEtabis  Hilar  ii,  quindena  Pafcha,  See.  ; 

Common  fine ,  in  law,  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  the  refi- 
ants  within  the  liberty  of  fome  leets  pay  to  the  lords  thereof  ; 
called,  in  fome  places,  head-fiiver;  in  others,  cert-money,  or  cer¬ 
ium  lefa,  and  head-pence. 

Common  hunt,  the  chief  huntfman  belonging  to  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London.  ‘ 7. k  m  I 

Common  intendment ,  in  law,  the  common  understanding,  meaning, 
or  conftruction  of  any  thing.  Bar  to  common  intendment  commonly 
difables  the.  declaration  of  the  plaintiff. 

Common  law,  that  body  of  rules  received  as  law  in  England,  be¬ 
fore  any  ftatute  was  eriafted  in  parliament  to  alter  the  fame. 

The  common  law  of  England  is,  property,  the  common  cuftoms  of 
this  kingdom,  including  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  law ;  which,  by  length  of  time, 
have  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  :o  r.  ,  u .  ,  u 

It  is  called  lex  non  firipta,  the  unwritten  law:  not  but  that  we 
have  moft  of  it  written  in  the  old  Northern  di.ale<Sf,  and  the  monu. 
meats  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cuftoms  are  contained  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judi¬ 
cial  decifions,  and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profefliori, 
referved  and  tranfmitted  from  times  of  the  higheft  antiquity-; 

Ut  beoaufe  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  made  by  charter,  or  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  for  thofe  are  always  matters  of  record.  It’s  original  i'rifti- 
tution  and  authority  are  not  fet  down  in  writing,  but  it  receives 
it’s  binding  power  and  the  force  of  law,  by  long  and  immemorial 
ufage,  and  by  univerfal  reception  through  the  kingdom.  S6e  the 
articles  Authorities  and  Reports. 

Common  meafurt  divifor,  in  arithmetic,  a  number  that  exa£lly 
4  xneafures 
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tneafures  two  other  numbers,  without  a  remainder.  And  the 

greateft  number  that  can  meafure  any  two  other  numbers,  is  called 
their  greateft  common  meafure:  thus  4  is  the  greateft  common  mea¬ 
fure  of  8  and  12. 

Common  month,  motion ,  and  objett.  See  thofe  fubftantives. 

Common-Place  book ,  adverjaria ,  among  the  learned,  denotes  a 
tegifter,  or  orderly  colledion  of  things  which  occur  worthy  to  be 
noted,  and  retained  in  the  coui  fe  of  a  man’s  reading,  or  fttidy  ;  fo 
difpofed,  as  that  among  a  multiplicity  of  fubjeds,  any  one  may  be 
eafily  found. 

Common- place  books  are  of  great  fervice :  they  are  a  kind  of 
promptuaries  or  ftorehoufes,  wherein  to  repofit  the  mod  valuable 
parts  of  authors,  to  be  ready  at  hand  when  wanted.  Several  per- 
fons  have  their  feveral  methods  of  ordering  them  :  but  that  which 
comes  be  ft  recommended,  is  the  method  of  that  great  mafter  of 
order  Mr.  Locke.  He  has  thought  fit  to  publifh  it  in  a  letter  to 
M.  Toifnard  ;  determined  thereto,  by  the  great  conveniency  and 
advantage  he  had  found  from  it  in  twenty  years  experience ;  as 
well  as  by  the  recommendations  and  intreaties  of  many  of  his 
friends,  who  had  likewife  proved  it. 
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wh^eVh^MdlTL^afiwL'bfS"  thC  fLlbflance  of  this  method. 
The  fir  ft  Zi,  f  fu  len,abkd  f.°  cxecute  if  himfelf. 

place  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a^iml  f°^  I,ntend  \°  take  down  f he  common- 
references  to  every  or  1  thC  Wh°le ;  and  t0  co"ta‘'" 

contrivance  of  which  indev  r  at'er  tbcrein  5  in  the  commodious 
riety  of  material  JVl ’  °  38  U  admit  of  a  Efficient  va- 
iS  cLnnl  ■  “hOUt  any  »« *he  feerct  of  ,he  me. 

roo^r^ 

parallel  lines,  into  twiny-fiveX?^ ’Jf°  bs  by 

.»  ro  be  diltinguiflied,  i,  if.  «h« SS!“ 

I  hefe  fines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others  drawn  f  nCC" 
jo  bottom  ,  and  in  the  f/verJl  fpaees  th^o?,' the ^ feveTaT letters  oPf 

Theafohabef  ?0t  •  CapUa!  3nd  minufcu,e>  are  to  be  duly  written 
Sa/ wi!h°»fh?e  lmeSan<J  dlvlfionsVboth  horizontal  and  perpendi- 

ceived  fmmhrh  fTr  7‘ting  the  letters  thcrcin<  will  be  con- 
S  the  hi  I  r  henf°u°Ying  fPecimen  i  whercin  what  is  to  be  done 

firft  four A  B,  t  and  T*  **  “  hcrc  ^  in  thc 


The  index  of  the  common- place  book  being  thus  formed,  matters 
dre  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing  therein. 

In  order  to  this,  coniidcr  to  what  head  the  thing  you  would  enter 
is  moft  naturally  referred  ;  in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to 
the  initial  letter,  and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it  ;  which  are  the 
charaderiftic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index  depends. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  I  would  enter  down  a  paflage  that  refers  to  the 
head  beauty  ;  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial  letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel : 
then  looking  upon  the  index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line 
t  (which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  letter  is  B,  and  firft 
vowel  c ;  as  Beauty ,  Beneficence,  Bread,  Bleeding,  Blemijhes,  See.),  and 
finding  no  numbers  already  down  to  dired  me  to  any  page  of  the 
book  where  words  of  this  charaderiftic  have  been  entered,  I  turn 
forward  to  the  firft  blank  page  i  find,  which  in  a  frefh  book,  as  this 
is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  2,  and  here  I  now  write  what  I  have 
occafion  for  on  the  head  beauty  :  beginning  the  head  in  the  margin, 
and  indentingall  thc  other fubfervient  lines,  thatthe  head  may  ftand 
out,  and  fhew  itfelf :  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where  it  is  written, 
viz.  2,  in  the  index,  in  the  fpace  Be;  from  which  time,  the 
clafs  Be  becomes  wholly  in  the  pofteftion  of  the  2d  and  3d  fpaees, 
which  are  configned  to  letters  of  this  charaderiftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered  in  the  fpace  Be, 

1  mull  have  turned  to  the  page,  and  have  written  my  matter  in  what 
room  was  left  therein  ;  fo,  if  after  entering  the  paflage  on  beauty,  I 
fhould  have  occafion  for  benevolence,  or  the  like,  finding  the  number 

2  already  poffefled  of  thc  fpace  of  this  charaderiftic,  I  begin  the  paf- 
fyge  on  benevolence  in  the  remainder  of  the  page  ;  which  not  con¬ 
taining  the  whole,  I  carry  it  on  to  page  3,  which  is  alfo  for  Be,  and 
add  the  number  3  in  the  index.  When  thc  two  pages  deltined  for 
oneclafs  are  full,  look  forwards  for  the  next  backfide  that  is  blank  ; 
if  it  be  that  which  immediately  follows,  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
margin  of  the  page  filled,  the  letter  v  for  verte,  turn  over  ;  and  the 
fame  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  ;  and  continue  from  this  new  page 
as  before.  If  the  pages  immediately  following  be  already  filled  with 
other  daffies,  then  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  laft  filled  the 
letters,  with  the  number  of  the  next  blank  page  ;  and  at  the  top  of 
that  page,  the  number  of  the  page  laft  filled:  then  entering  that  head 
in  this  new  page,  proceed  as  before.  By  thefe  two  numbers  of  re¬ 
ference,  the  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
the  difeontinued  matters  are  again  connected.  It  may  notbeamifs, 
every  time  you  put  a  number  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  put  it  like¬ 
wife  in  the  index.  Note,  if  the  head  be  a  monofyllable,  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  at  the  fame  time  both  the  initial  letter, 
and  the  charaderiftic  vowel :  thus  the  word  art  is  lo  be  wrote  in 
A  a.  Mr.  Locke  omits  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  his  index,  viz. 
K,  T,  and  JV ;  which  are  fuppiied  by  C,  I,  U,  equivalent  to  them  : 
and  as  for  jj?,  fince  it  is  always  followed  by  an  u ,  he  puts  it  in  the 
fifth  place  of  Z;  and  fo  has  no  Z«,  which  is  a  charaderiftic  that 
very  rarely  occurs.  By  thus  making  the  laft  in  the  index,  it’s 
regularity  is  preferved,  without  dimimfhing  it’s  extent.  Others 
choofc  to  retain  the  clafs  Z u,  and  aflign  a  place  for  ®)u  below  the 
index. 

If  any  imagine,  that  thofe  hundred  clafles  are  not  fufficient  to 
comprehend  all  kinds  of  fubjedfs  without  confufion,  he  may  follow 
the  fame  method,  and  yet  augment  the  number  to  five  hundred,  by 
taking  in  one  more  charadleriftic  to  them. 

But  the  inventor  allures  us,  that  in  all  his  colledions,  for  a  long 
feries  of  years,  he  never  found  any  deficiency  in  the  index,  as 
above  laid  down. 

COMMON-t>?-ayi?r,  is  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  Cler¬ 
gymen  are  obliged  to  ufe  this  liturgy  in  the  fervice  of  the  church  : 
and  the  refuling  fo  to  do,  or  ufing  any  other  public  prayers,  is 
punifhable  by  1  Eiiz.  cap.  2.  For  the ’firft  offence,  to  forfeit  100 
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marks  400  for  the  fecond  ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  all  his  goods 
and  chattels,  and  fuffer  imprifonment  for  life.  b 

COMMONER,  or  gentleman  commoner,  in  the  univerfities  a 
ftudent  entered  in  a  certain  rank.  The  term  alfo  denotes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  rjoufe  of  commons. 

Commons,  in  parliament,  are  the  lower  houfe,  confiding  of 
knights  elected  by  the  counties,  and  burgeffes  by  the  cities  and 
borough  towns. 

All  members  of  either  houfe,  with  their  menial  fervants,  and  ne- 
ceffary  goods  brought  with  them,  are  privileged  by  the  common  law 
from  all  attachments  and  imprifonments,  except  for  treafon  f'elonv 
or  breach  of  peace,  all  the  time  of  the  feffion,  and  till  they  arrive 
at  home.  J 


Commons,  privileges  of  the.  All  bills  for  levying  money  on  the 
(ubject,  begin  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  in  regard,  it  is  from  them 
the  greateft  part  of  the  monies  arife  :  nor  will  they  allow  the  lords 
to  make  any  alteration  in  a  money-bill.  They  have  the  privilege 
to  propofe  laws,  and  are,  in  effed,  the  grand  inqueft  of  therealrn: 
preient  public  grievances  ;  impeach  public  delinquents,  even  the 
higheft  officers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  profecute  them  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  which  is  a  court  of  judicature,  though  the  commons 
are  nor. 

Commons  is  alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  to  nobles,  or  peers,  viz.  for 
all  forts  of  perfons  under  the  degree  of  a  baron  ;  including  the  or¬ 
ders  of  knights,  efquires,  gentlemen,  the  fons  of  the  nobility,  and 
yeomen.  See  each  under  it’s  proper  article,  Esquire,  Gentle¬ 
man,  Yeoman,  &c.  Sec. 

Common s  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ftated  and  ordinary  diet,  or  eating, 
of  a  college,  inn  of  court,  or  other  fociety.  See  Inn,  &c.  &c. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting  half  a  can- 
tred,  or  hundred  ;  containing  fifty  villages, 

COMMOTION,  an  inteftine  motion,  or  ludation  in  the  parts 
of  any  thing. 

In  medicine,  the  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  blow,  or  fhake  of  the 
brain.  Aconvullion  is  a  commotion  of  tlae  fine  medullary  fibres  of 
the  brain.  A  fall  occafions  a  commotion,  whence  frequently  arifes  a 
counterftroke  on  the  oppofite  part ;  which  occafions  fometimes  a 
contrafiffiure,  and  at  other  times  a  rupture  of  the  veffels,  and  an 
impofthume,  by  fhaking  the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain. 

COMMUNIBUS  locis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe  among 
philofophical,  See.  writers  ;  implying  fome  medium,  or  mean  rela¬ 
tion,  between  feveral  places. 

Dr.  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile  deep, 
communibus  locis ,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking  one  place  with  ano¬ 
ther. 

Communibus  amis,  has  the  fame  import  with  regard  to  years, 
that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard  to  places. 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  the  depth  of  rain,  communibus  annis, 
i.  e.  one  year  with  another,  were  it  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth,  would 
amount  to,  at  Townly,  in  Lancaftiire,  42^  inches  ;  at  Upminlter, 
in  KffiexJ  19^  ;  at  Zurich,  32!  ;  at  Pifa  43*  ;  and  at  Paris,  to  19 
inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  divinity,  the  ad  of  receiving  the  fa- 
crament  of  the  eucharift. 

Proteftants,  as  well  as  the  Greek  church ,  communicate  under  both 
kind?  ;  but  the  Romrfti  church  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  lenfe,  the  ad  of  imparting 
fomething  to  another.  1 

Communication  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connexion  of  one  thing 
with  another,  or  the  paflage  from  one  place  to  another :  thus  a  gal¬ 
lery  is  a  communication  between  two  apartments. 

Communication  of  idioms,  in  theology,  the  ad  of  imparting 
the  attributes  of  one  of  the  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift  to  the  other. 
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It  is  by  this  c mmunication  that  we  fay,  God  fuffered,  and  died, 
&c.  which,  !tri<5tly  fpeaking,  is  only  underftood  of  the  human  na¬ 
ture;  and  is  wholly  founded  on  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
the  perfon  of  Chriit. 

The  Lutherans  carry  the  communication  of  idioms  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  Jefus  Chrift  is  not  only  in  his  divine  nature,  and  by  reafon  of 
his  divine  perfon,  but  alfo,  really  and  properly,  in  his  humanity, 
immortal,  immenfe,  &c. 

Communication  of  motion ,  in  philofophv,  is  the  a£tion  of  a 
moving  body,  whereby  a  body  at  reit  is  put  in  motion,  or  a  body 
already  in  motion  is  accelerated. 

The  laws  of  communication  of  motion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demon- 
ftrates,  that  aftion  and  re-a£tion  are  equal  and  oppofite ;  fo  that  one 
body  ftriking  again!!  another,  and  thereby  occalioning  a  change  in 
it’s  motion,  does  in  itfelf  undergo  the  fame  change  in  it’s  own  mo¬ 
tion,  the  contrary  way. 

Hence  a  moving  body  ftriking  direftlv  againft  another  at  reft,  the 
one  lofes  juft  as  much  of  it’s  motion  as  it  communicates  to  the  other, 
and  they  will  proceed  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  grown  into  one 
mafs. 

Therefore,  if  the  body  in  motion  be  triple  that  at  reft,  againft 
which  it  ftrikes,  it  will  lofe  a  fourth  part  of  it’s  motion  ;  and 
whereas  before  it  would  run  over,  (v.  g.)  a  line  of  20  feet,  in  a 
given  time,  it  will  now  only  run  over  15  ;  that  is,  it  will  lofe  a 
fourth  part  of  it’s  velocity. 

If  a  moving  body  ftrike  another  already  in  motion,  the  firft  will 
augment  the  velocity  of  the  latter,  but  will  lofe  lefs  of  it’s  motion 
than  if  the  latter  had  been  abfolutely  at  reft. 

Thus,  v.  gr.  if  a  body  in  motion  be  triple  of  another  at  reft,  and 
ftrike  againft  it  with  32  degrees  of  motion,  it  will  communicate  8  de¬ 
grees  of  it’s  motion  to  the  other,  and  retain  24  to  itfelf.  If  the 
other  had  already  4  degrees  of  motion,  the  firft  would  only  commu¬ 
nicate  5,  and  retain  27  :  lince  thofe  5  were  fufficient,  in  regard  to 
the  inequality  of  the  body,  to  make  them  proceed  with  equal  ve¬ 
locity. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  be  determined  the  other  laws  of  com¬ 
munication  in  bodies  perfectly  hard,  and  void  of  all  elafticity.  But 
all  hard  bodies,  that  we  know  of,  have  an  elaftic  power,  and  the 
laws  are  different  and  much  more  intricate  in  elaftic  bodies. 

If  a  body  happen  to  decline  out  of  the  way,  when  moved  by 
another,  fo  as  to  leave  a  free  paflage  to  the  body  by  which  it  was 
moved  ;  yet  that  will  only  proceed  with  the  velocity  which  it  had 
after  it’s  communication  with  the  other,  not  with  that  it  had  before. 
It  being  a  rule  that  every  thing  endeavours  to  perfevere,  not  in  the 
ftate  wherein  it  was  formerly,  but  in  that  wherein  it  was  at  that 
junfture  :  therefore,  a  body  that  has  alreadv  loft  part  of  it’s  mo¬ 
tion  by  it’s  meeting  with  another,  may  ft i  1 1  lofe  more  by  a  fecond 
and  a  third,  fo  as  at  length  to  become  perfectly  at  reft. 

Hence,  firft,  if  two  unequal  homogeneous  bodies  move  in  a  right 
line  with  the  fame  velocity,  the  greater  muft  preferve  it’s  motion 
longer  than  the  fmaller ;  for  the  motions  of  bodies  are  as  their 
mafles,  but  each  communicates  of  it’s  motion  to  the  circumjacent 
bodies  which  touch  the  furface  ;  the  largeft  body  therefore,  though 
it  has  more  furface  than  the  fmaller,  vet,  having  lefs  in  proportion 
to  it’s  mafs  or  quantity  of  matter  than  the  fmaller,  w  ill  lofe  a  lefs 
portion  of  it’s  velocity  every  moment  than  the  fmaller. 

As  for  example,  fuppofe  a  cube  A  to  be  two  feet  every  way,  and 
another  B,  one  foot,  the  furfaces  here  will  be  as  4  to  1,  but  their 
mafles  as  8  to  1.  If  therefore  thofe  bodies  move  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  the  cube  A  will  have  8  times  as  much  motion  as  the  cubeB, 
the  quantity  of  motion  ever  being  as  the  quantity  of  matter  ;  that 
each  of  them  therefore  may.  become  quiefeent  at  the  fame  time,  the 
cube  A  muft  lofe  8  times  as  much  motion  as  the  cube  B  ;  but  that  is 
impoflible  ;  becaufe,  as  their  furfaces  are  to  each  other  as  4  to  1, 
the  bodies  againft  which  they  ftrike  will  be  only  as  4  to  1.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  cube  B  is  become  perfe&ly  quiefeent,  A  will  retain 
half  it’s  motion. 

Hence,  fecondly,  we  fee  the  reafon,  why  any  long  body,  as  a  dart 
thrown  longwifc,  continues  it’s  motion  longer  than  when  thrown 
tranfverfely,  it  meeting  fewer  bodies  in  the  way  to  communicate  it's 
motion  to  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

Hence,  alfo,  thirdly,  if  a  body  be  moved  almoft  wholly  within  it¬ 
felf,  fo  as  to  communicate  little  of  it’s  motion  to  the  ambient  bodies, 
it  muft  continue  it’s  motion  a  long  time  :  thus,  a  fmooth  brafs  ball 
of  half  a  foot  diameter,  placed  on  a  flender  fmooth  axis,  with  a  very 
weak  impulfe,  is  found  to  revolve  for  the  fpace  of  3  or  4  hours. 

For  the  rules  of  communication  of  motion  of  elaftic  bodies,  fee 
the  article  Elastic. 

Communication,  lines  of,  in  military  matters,  trenches  made 
to  continue  and  preferve  a  fa fe  correfpondencc  between  two  forts  or 
pofts  ;  or  at  a  fiege,  between  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve 
one  another. 


COMMUNION,  in  divinity,  fignifies  an  uniform  belief  i 
feveral  perfons  ;  it  alfo  denotes  a  general  agreement.  The  thre 
grand  communions  into  which  the  chriftian  church  is  at  prefent  di 
vided,  are  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  the  pro 
teftants,  in  the  fame  doftrine  and  di feipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  tofignify  the  a«£t  of  communicating  i 
the  facrament  of  the  eucharift,  or  Lord’s  Supper. 

1  his  facrament  was  inftituted  by  Chrift  himfelf,  and  the  admi 
nmration  of  it  committed  by  him  to  his  apoftles,  and  to  their  ordi 
nary  fucccliors.  1  he  facramental  elements  were  to  be  confecrate 
with  folemn  prayers  and  bleflings,  by  the  bifhop  or  prefldent,  an 
then  delivered  by  the  deacons  to  the  people,  as  well  thofe  who  wet 
a  lent,  as  thofe  prefent.  In  the  beginning  of  chriftianity,  th 
w  0  e  ody  of  Chriltians  ufed  conftantly  to  meet  together  at  th 
Lord  s  table,  on  all  their  public  aflemblies;  their  facramental  win 
was  u.ually  mixed  and  diluted  with  water;  and  during  the  time  t 


adminiftration,  they  fling  hymns  and  pfalms,  particularly  the  2^>d 
pfalm; 

The  Roman  catholics  pay  the  moft  fuperftitious  regard  to  the 
confecratcd  elements.  The  cup  was  taken  from  the  laity,  in  thd 
Romifti  church,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  the 
year  I4>4.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergv, 
receive  the  communion  in  both  kinds  :  but  their  devotion,  at  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  eucharift,  is  exceflive. 

Communion,  infant.  Some  inftances  occur,  lit  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  of  the  pradlice  of  adminiftering  the  eucharift  to  in¬ 
fants  ;  and  fome  few  have  imitated  this  pradlice  in  more  modern 
times  ;  particularly  the  Greeks,  at  prefent ;  and  the  Bohemiart 
churches,  till  near  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  This  pradlice  has 
been  the  fubjedt  of  much  difpute  :  it  has,  however,  been  alledged, 
that  the  foundation  of  it  was  a  miftaken  apprehenfion  of  the  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  of  this  ordinance  in  order  to  falvation,  refulting  from 
an  erroneous  interpretation  of  John  vi.  53. 

Communion  fervice,  denotes  tharpart  of  the  liturgy  of  thechutch 
of  England  which  relates  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament. 

Communis  capfula ,  a  tunic  contiguous  with  the  peritonaum. 

COMMUNITY,  a  fociety  of  men  living  in  the  fame  place,  fub- 
jedl  to  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  regulations,  and  the  fame  cuftoms. 

Communities  are  of  two  kinds,  ecclefiaftical  and  laic.  The  firft 
are  either  fecular,  as  chapters  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  • 
or  regular,  as  convents,  monafteries,  &c. 

hzy -communities  are  of  various  forts,  fome  connedted  by  a  fixed : 
abode  of  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  fame  place  ;  others  formed  by  the 
difeharge  of  the  fame  office,  the  profeffion  of  the  fame  art,  or  attend¬ 
ing  the  fame  place  of  worfhip;  as  thofe  of  parifhes,  fraternities,  &c. 

Accordingly,  the  word  is  commonly  underftood  of  pious  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  fupport  of  feveral  perfons,  either  in  a  fecular  or  regu¬ 
lar  life ;  as  colleges,  abbies,  convents,  priories,  feminaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  inns,  &c. 

Community  is  ufed  more  particularly  in  the  French  law,  for  the 
joint  property  in  goods  between  the  hufband  and  the  wife  :  the  re- 
fult  of  which  is,  that  during  marriage  they  are  equally  entitled  to 
all  efFedts,  and  liable  to  all  debts,  contra&cd  either  before  or  under 
marriage. 

Community  continued,  among  the  French,  is  that  which  fub- 
fifts  between  the  furvivor  of  two  perfons  joined  in  marriage,  and 
the  minor  children  of  that  marriage;  when  the  furvivor  has  not 
made  an  inventory  of  the  effects  in  pofteflion  during  marriage. 
The  widow  may  either  renounce  community  with  her  children,  or 
continue  ir. 

Community  tacit,  is  a  community  contracted  between  a  man  and 
woman,  by  the  mere  mingling  of  their  effedts  ;  provided  they  have 
lived  together  the  fpace  of  a  year  and  a  day  :  this  community ,  being 
odious',  is  now  aboliftied. 

COMMUTATION,  in  aftronomy.  Angle  ^Commutation, 
is  the  diftance  between  the  fun’s  true  place  feen  from  the  earth,  and 
the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  See  the  article  Place. 

Thus  the  angle  E  SR,  ( Plate  7, fig.  25,)  fubtended  between  the 
fun’s  true  place  E,  vjewed  from  the  earth  S,  and  that  of  a  planet 
reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  R,  is  the  angle  of  commutation. 

The  angle  of  commutation ,  therefore,  is  found  by  fubtradting  the 
fun’s  longitude  from  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  planet ;  or 
contrarily. 

Commutation,  in  law,  a  change  of  a  penalty,  or  puniftiment, 
viz.  of  a  greater  for  a  lefs,  <Src.  as  when  death  is  commuted  for,  by 
banifhment  or  perpetual  imprifonment,  &c. 

COMORTH,  in  our  ftatutes,  is  ufed  for  a  contribution  or  fub- 
fidv.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Britifh  cymorth , fulftdium. 

COMOSANDALOS,  in  antiquity,  a  crown  of  flowers  worn  in 
the  feftival  chthonia. 

COMPACT,  in  phylics,  is  a  relative  term,  denoting  a  body  to 
be  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy;  having  few  pores,  and  thofe  fmall  ones. 

The  heavieft  metals,  as  gold  and  filver,  are  the  moft  compaR. 
See  Gravity. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  agreement,  or  a  contradt, 
ftipulated  between  feveral  parties.  See  the  article  Contract. 

Compact  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  famous  bull  confirmed  by  pope 
Paul  IV.  by  virtue  of  which  cardinals  are  reftridted  to  confer 
benefices  in  their  natural  ftate;  that  is,  regular  benefices  on  regu¬ 
lars,  &c. 

COMPAGES  circularismontium,  the  annular  difpofition  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which,  Kircher  fays,  run  in  continued  chains  round  the  globe. 

COMPAGUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fummer-fhoe  worn  by  the 
Roman  fenators,  confifting  only  of  a  foie  at  the  bottom;  it  was 
fattened  with  leather  ftraps,  crofting  one  another  many  times  about 
the  leg. 

Rubenius  makes  the  compagi  to  have  been  a  fort  of  caliga  worn 
by  the  Roman  generals  as  well  as  fenators.  Under  the  later  em¬ 
perors,  in  the  middle  age,  we  read  of  the  fame  worn  by  popes, 
bifhops,  and  abbots. 

COMPANY,  a  collective  term,  underftood  of  feveral  perfons 
aflfembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or  with  the  fame  defign.  Sea 
the  articles  Society,  Party,  Match. 

Company,  in  commerce,  is  an  aflociation  of  feveral  merchants, 
or  others,  who  unite  in  one  common  intereft,  and  contribute  by  their 
ltock,  their  counfel,  and  ftudy,  to  the  fetting  on  foot,  or  fupporting 
of  fome  lucrative  eftabliftiment. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this  manner,  it  is 
called  a  partnerfhip  ;  "the  term  company  being  reftrained  to  focieties 
confifting  of  a  considerable  number  of  members,  aflociated  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  charter  obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incorporated,  are 
thus  eredted  into  companies,  which  have  charters  of  large  privileges 
and  immunities.  Thofe  of  London  are  very  numerous. 

Trading 


Trading  and  Commercial  Companies. 

The  Mercers  were  incorporated  in  the  17th  of  king  Richard  II. 
A.  D.  1 393-  Their  charitable  gifts  amount  to  3000 7.  exclufive  of 
20  per  cent,  paid  yearly  to  the  widows  of  fubferibing  clergymen 
during  life. 

The  Grocers  were  incorporated  in  the  20th  Edward  III.  anno 

1345- 

‘  The  Drapers,  in  the  17th  Hen.  VI.  ann.  1430. 

The  Fiihinongers,  in  the  28th  Hen.  VIII.  ann.  1536. 

The  Goldfmiths,  in  the  16th  Rich.  II.  ann.  1392.  They  had  a 
privilege  from  Edw.  VI.  to  infpedl,  try,  and  regulate  all  gold  and 
lilver  wares  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  punifh  all  Workers  in 
either  that  was  adulterated. 

The  Skinners,  in  the  ill  Edw.  III.  anno  1327. 

The  Merchant-taylors,  in  17th  Hen.  Vll.  ann.  1501.  They 
were  once  ftyled  taylors  and  linen  armourers. 

The  Haberdafhers,  or  hurrers,  in  26th  Hen.  VI.  ann.  1447,  an<^ 
17th  Hen.  VII.  ann.  1501.  Thefe  were  anciently  ftyled  Milaners, 
bccaufe  they  dealt  in  mod  goods  that  came  from  Milan. 

The  Salters,  in  2oth  Hen.  Vlll.  anno  1530. 

The  Ironmongers,  in  3d  Edw.  IV.  ann.  1462. 

The  Vintners,  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  111.  and  15th  Hen.  VI. 
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The  Clothiers,  or  cloth-workers,  in  22d  Edw.  IV.  1482. 

B'  lides  thefe,  which  are  the  twelve  principal  companies  of  London, 
there  are  other  very  confiderable  ones  ;  as  the  dyers,  brewers,  lea¬ 
ther-fellers,  pewterers,  barber-furgeons,  armourers,  white- bakers, 
Wax- chandlers, tallow-chandlers,  cutlers, gird lers, butchers,  fadlers, 
carpenters,  cordwainers,  painter-flamers,  curriers,  mafods,  plum¬ 
bers,  innholders,  founders,  embroiderers,  poulterers,  cooks,  coopers, 
bricklayers  and  tylers,  bowyers,  fletchers,  blackfmiths,  joiners, 
plaifterers,  weavers,  fruiterers,  feriveners,  bottle-makers,  and  hor- 
ners  ;  likewife  Itationers  (which  includes  bookfellers,  letter-foun¬ 
ders,  printers,  and  bookbinders],  marblers,  wool-packers,  farriers, 
paviours  lorimers  or  loriners,  brown-bakers,  wood-mongers,  up- 
holfterers,  turners,  wheelwrights,  glaliers,  pariih-clerks,  watermen, 
apothecaries,  and  throwfters,  &c.  &c. 

All  thefe  are  fraternities,  and  moft  of  them  incorporated  by  char¬ 
ter,  for  carrying  on  and  improving  the  feveral  manufactures  fignified 
by  their  names. 

It  now  remains  that  we  give  fome  account  of  the  principal  com- 
pafiies  of  merchants,  fome  of  which  trade  with  joint  flocks,  and  all 
of  them  enjoy  by  charter  many  exclufive  privileges  ;  for,  how  inju¬ 
rious  foever  thefe  companies  may,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  reckoned  ro 
the  nation  in  general,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  were  the  original  pa¬ 
rents  of  all  our  foreign  commerce  :  private  traders,  upon  their  own 
bottom,  being  difcouraged  from  hazarding  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
countries,  till  the  methodsof  traffic  had  been  fettled  by  joint-flock 
companies;  and  from  this  very  principle  it  is  that  we  find  feveral 
nations  at  prefent  endeavouring  to  extend  their  trade  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Hamburgh  Company. 

.  This  is  the  oldeft  trading  eftablilhment  in  the  kingdom  ;  though 
not  always  known  by  that  name,  nor  rdtrained  to  thofe  narrow 
bounds  under  which  it  is  now  confined.  It  was  firft  called,  the 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Calais,  Holland ,  Zealand ,  Brabant, 
and  Flanders:  then  it  acquired  the  general  title  of  Merchant-adven¬ 
turers  of  England ;  as  being  compofed  of  all  the  Englifh  merchants 
who  traded  to  the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German 
ocean.  Laftly,  it  was  called  the  Company  of  Merchant-adventurers  of 
England  trading  to  Hamburgh. 

This  company,  as  well  as  fome  others  in  England,  built  on  it’s 
model,  is  very  different  from  thofe  above-mentioned  ;  and  differs 
widely  from  the  ordinary  plan  and  fyftem  of  fuch  focieties.  In 
effeft,  this  is  not  a  fociety  of  dealers,  each  furnilhinga  part  of  the 
fum  to  conftitute  the  capital  (lock  of  the  company  ;  but  a  mere  affo- 
ciation,  or  body  of  merchants,  who  have  nothing  in  common,  but 
the  grant  and  privilege  of  trading  to  Hamburgh,  and  fome  other 
cities  of  Germany  ;  each  managing  his  own  commerce,  and  trading 
on  his  own  foundation :  only  oblerving  a  certain  difeipline,  and  fome 
regulations,  which  none  but  the  company  can  eftablifh,  or  change. 

This  company  was  firlt  incorporated  by  Edward  I.  in  1296  ;  and 
eftablilhed  again,  by  charter,  in  1406,  under  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  IV.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  augmented  with 
divers  privileges,  by  many  of  his  fucceffors. 

Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 

Was  incorporated  by  Edward  Ill.  Their  factory  was  at  Middle- 
burgh,  in  Zealand  ;  but  the  llaple  being  removed  in  1389  to  Calais, 
it  was  foon  after,  viz.  in  1390,  removed  from  thence  to  England. 

Rufjia  Company. 

This  was  firft  projected  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  executed  in  the  firft  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary  ; 
but  had  not  it’s  perfeftion,  till  it’s  charter  was  confirmed  by  a£t  of 
parliament,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It  had  it’s  rife  from 
certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent  in  three  veflelson  the  difeovery 
of  new  countries ;  and  to  find  out  a  north-eaft  paffage  to  China  : 
thefe,  falling  into  the  White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the  port  of 
Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  Mufcovites;  and, 
at  their  return,  folicitcd  letters  patent  to  fecure  to  themielves  the 
commerce  of  RulTia,  for  which  they  had  formed  an  affociation. 

I  his  company  fubfifts  ftill,  nearly  on  the  foot  of  that  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  the  northern  and  Turkey  companies  ;  i.  e.  each  member 
thereof  traffics  for  himfclf,  and  on  his  own  foundation  ;  oniy  pay¬ 
ing  an  acknowledgment  of  12  or  13/.  fterling,  befides  fome  other 
dues  impofed,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  occafions  of  the  company , 
and  the  commerce  in  general.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  go¬ 
vernor,  four  confuls,  and  afiiftants. 


North-Sea  Company. 

Some  caU  this  more  agreeable  to  it’s  charter,  the  Eafiland  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  eftablilhed  on  fimdar  gtound  with  that  of  Hambureh  * 
from 1  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  difmembered.  It's  charter  is 
dated  in  the  year  1579. 

This  company  was  complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  firft  eur- 
ta.led  by  legal  authority  in  1672 ;  and,  fince  the  declaration  of  rights 
in  1689,  exifts  only  in  name ;  but  ftill  continues  to  elea  it’s  annual 
officers,  who  are  a  govefnor,  a  deputy,  and  24  afiiftants. 

The  Turkey,  or  Levant  Company 

Is  eftablilhed  oh  a  fimilar  ground  with  that  of  the  Hamburgh 
company:  each  member  trafficking  for  himfelf,  &c.  but  all  contri 
buting  towards  thd  common  expence,  as  occafions  require  Tl  " 
number  of  members  is  about  300.  The  candidate  muft  be' a  fre'! 
man  of  London,  and  a  wholefale  merchant. 

The  company  has  a  court,  or  board,  at  London,  which  is  com 
pofed  of  a  governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  fifteen  directors  or 
afiiftants  ;  who  are  all  adually  to  live  in  London,  or  the  fuburbs 
They  have  alfo  a  deputy-governor  in  everv  city,  and  port,  wherd 
there  are  any  members  of  the  company.  The  aftembly  at  London 
fends  out  the  veffels,  regulates  the  tariff  for  the  price  at  which  the 
European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Levant  are  to  be  fold  ;  and  for 
the  quality  of  thofe  returned.  It  raifes  taxes  on  merchandises  to 
defray  impofitions,  and  the  common  expences  of  the  company /  pre_ 
fents  the  ambaflador  which  the  King  is  to  keep  at  the  Porte,  elects 
two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople,  <&c; 

Eafl- India  Company. 

This  w-as  firft  incorporated  in  the  year  1606,  and  empowered  to 
trade  to  all  countries  lying  eaftward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Towards  the  end  of  king  William’s  reign,  an  aft  paffed,  granting 
to  all  private  merchants,  who  fhould  raife  a  certain  fum  for  the 
fupport  of  the  government,  the  privilege  of  trading  to  thefe  parts  : 
accordingly,  a  great  many  fubferibed,  and  were  called  the  New 
Eaft  India  Company;  which  foon  found  it  necefiary  to  unite  with  the 
old  one,  and  trade  with  one  joint  ftock  :  fince  which  time  they  have 
been  ftyled The  United  Ealt  India  Company,  and  are  at  prefent  in  a 
flourifhing' condition,  and  in  poffeflion  of  manv  confiderable  forts 
and  factories  on  the  coaftof  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  the  bay  of 
Bengal. 

South  Sea  Company. 

The  total  capital  of  this  company  was  at  firft  9,177,967/.  i$s.  4 J 
but  in  1715  it  was  enlarged  to  ten  millions,  at  an  intereft  of  6  per 
cent,  reduced  in  1 7 i 7  to  5  per  cent.  The  capital  was  increafed 
again  in  1719  to  11,746,844/.  8r.  10 d.  And  if  the  plan  of  1720 
had  perfedtly  fucceeded,  the  amount  of  the  capital  would  have  been 
43,41 1,399/.  6r.  1  id\.  See  Fund. 

This  company  is  under  the  management  of  a  fub-governor,  deputv- 
governor,  and  twenty-one  directors,  chofen  every  three  years  ;  for 
which  a  qualification  of  2oco7.  ftock  is  fufficient,  and  for  an  eledfor 
500 1.  For  what  remains  of  the  hiltory  of  this  company,  with  that 
fatal  train  of  romantic  co?npanies  it  drew  after  it,  fee  Bubble. 

Greenland  Company. 

A  joint  ftock  of  46,000/.  was  by  ftatute  to  be  raffed  by  fub'- 
feribers,  who  were  incorporated  for  fourteen  years  from  the  firft  of 
Odfober,  1693,  and  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of  catching  whales, 
&c.  into  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Greenland  feas  ;  they  may 
make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  perfons  employed  in 
their  fhips,  &c. 

This  company  was  farther  encouraged  bv  parliament  in  16965 
but  partly  by  unfkilfu!  management,  and  partly  by  real  Ioffes,  it  was 
under  a  ncceffiry  of  intirely  breaking  up,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  afiigned  to  it.  ending  in  1707.  But,  by  fiat.  1  Anne,  cap'. 
16,  any  perfon  who  will  adventure  to  Greenland  for  whale-fifhing, 
fhall  have  all  privileges  granted  to  the  Greenland  company,  and  thus 
the  trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  fubjedts  may  import  whale- 
fins,  oil,  &c.  of  fifh  caught  in  the  Greenland  feas,  without  paying 
any  cuftoms,  &c. 

New  River  Company. 

This  corporation  confifts  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  trea- 
furer,  and  twenty-fix  diredtors,  who  hold  a  weekly  board  for  ap¬ 
pointing  officers,  granting  leafes,  and  redrefiing  grievances.  The 
proje&or  of  this  canal  for  bringing  water  to  London,  wfith  the 
affiftance  of  king  James  I.  and  the  corporation  of  London,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  expended  50,00 ol.  upon  it ;  the  profits  which  are 
divided  into  feventy-two  fliares,  for  the  firft  thirty  years  admitted 
of  little  more  than  five  pounds  to  each  ftiare  :  but  the  value  is  much 
increafed,  and  now  eftimated  at  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds  each. 
This  company  fupplies  more  than  thirty  thoufand  houfes  with  watef. 

Scotch  Darien  Company, 

Was  eftablilhed  with  good  profpecl  at  Edinburgh,  in  1695,  for 
the  commerce  of  South  America.  In  1698,  they  fent  an  arma¬ 
ment  and  a  colony,  which  they  endeavoured  toeftabliffi  in  theifth- 
mus  of  Darien,  which  parts  North  and  South  America;  but  the 
Englifh  miniftry  not  thinking  proper  to  avow  and  fupport  the  firft 
fuccefies  of  the  company,  which  had  alarmed  Spain,  ever  jealous  of 
this  part  of  her  territories,  the  Scotch  colony  was  difperled  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1699,  and  thus  vanifhed  the  beft  project,  that  ever 
was  formed,  for  difputing  with  that  nation  the  poffeflion  of  thofe 
countries,  from  which  fhe  pretends  to  exclude  all  other  nations. 

Dutch  Eafl-lndia  COMPANY, 

Had  it’s  rife  in  the  midft  of  the  ftruggle  which  the  people  had 
for  their  liberty :  for  the  Spaniards  having  forbid  all  commerce  with 
them,  and  (hut  up  all  their  ports  ;  necefijty  infpired  fome  Zealan¬ 
ders  to  feek  a  new  north-ealt  paffage  to  China. 

It’s  firft  capital  was  6, 6co,oco  guilders.  It  had  fixty  dire&ors, 
divided  into  leveral  chamber*.  r 
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Dutch  Weft -India  COMPANY, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1621,  with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade 
twenty-four  years  along  the  coafts  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  in  America,  from  the 
fouth  point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan, 
that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  ftraits  of  Anian,  both  in  the 
North  and  South  fea. 

The  directors  are  divided  into  five  chambers. 

Dutch  North  Company. 

This  company  has  no  exclufive  privilege  ;  the  advantage  of  it’s 
patent  being  of  another  kind,  and  very  inconfiderable. 

Dutch  Levant  Company. 

In  ftridlnefs,  there  is  no  Levant  company  in  Holland  :  but  the 
commerce  of  the  private  traders  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  ftate 
has  taken  the  regulation  thereof  on  itfelf. 

French  Eaft  India  Company, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1664,  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  to  trade  for 
fifty  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and  South  Sea  ;  no  ad¬ 
venturer  to  be  admitted  without  a  thoufand  livres  in  flock  ;  and 
foreigners,  who  have  twenty  thoufand  livres  in  flock,  to  be  reputed 
regnicoles. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company ,  which  was  mofily  furnifhed  by 
the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres,  but  was  to  have 
been  fifteen  millions. 

It’s  chief  factory  is  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel : 
this  is  the  refidence  of  the  diredlor-general ;  the  other  fa£tories  are 
inconfiderable.  The  merchandizes  which  the  company  brings  into 
France  are,  filks,  cottons,  fpices,  coffee,  rice,  falt-petre  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  wood,  wax,  printed  callicoes,  muflins, 
&c. 

French  Weft -India  Company, 

Was  efiablifhed  in  1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property 
and  feigniory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  ifle  of  Cay¬ 
enne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko ;  with  an  exclufive  privilege  for 
the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  as  alfo  of  Senegal,  and  the  coafts 
of  Guinea,  for  forty  years,  only  paying  half  the  duties. 

French  MiJJiJJippi  COMPANY,  N 

Was  firft  efiablifhed  in  1684,  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  De  la 
Salle  ;  who  having  projected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  fort  of  Frontignac,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  tra¬ 
velled  over  the  country  in  1683,  and  returned  to  France  to  foiicit 
the  efiablifhment  ;  which  he  obtained.  After  a  feries  of  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  at  length  lofing  his  life  in  a  mutiny,  the  management 
devolved  on  Mr.  Hiberville,  who  fucceedcd  better:  he  found  the 
Mifliflippi,  built  a  fort,  and  fettled  a  French  colony  there  ;  but  he 
being  poiloned  in  1712,  it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  feared  fuch  a  neighbour,  M.  Crozat  had  afterwards  the  exclu¬ 
five  liberty  of  trading  to  the  French  territories,  called  Louifiana, 
granted  him  for  fifteen  years. 

Company  of  the  Weft. 

The  fieur  Crozat  furrendering  his  grant  in  1717,  a  new  company 
was  the  fame  year  erected  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  the 
Weft  ;  to  which,  befides  every  thing  granted  to  the  former  company, 
was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver,  enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company 
from  the  year  1706.  This  expiring  in  1717,  it’s  fund  was  then 
fixed  at  an  hundred  millions  of  livres,  which  being  filled,  the  cafh 
was  (hut  up. 

India  Company. 

This  arrived  at  perfe&ion  by  means  of  it’s  union  with  the  Eaft 
India  company ,  and  thofe  of  China  and  St.  Domingo:  this  was 
effe&ed  with  the  two  firft  in  17x9,  and  w’ith  the  third  in  1720. 
This  union  of  the  Eaft  India  and  China  company  with  the  company 
of  the  Weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  of  that  riame ;  and  it  was 
henceforth  called  the  India  company. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  February,  1720,  did  the  company  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  prefide  in  their  aflembly,  where  he  made  feveral  propofals 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  king :  the  principal  of  thefc  was,  that 
they  {hould  take  on  them  the  charge  and  adminiftration  of  the 
royal  bank.  This  was  accepted  of ;  and  Mr.  Law,  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king  Infpe&or-General 
of  the  India  Company  and  Bank  united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  (hould  have  been  a  mutual 
help  to  both  thefe  famous  eftablifhments,  proved  the  fatal  point 
from  whence  the  fall  of  both  commenced  :  from  this  time,  both 
the  bank  bills  and  the  actions  of  the  company  began  to  fall :  in  effedf, 
the  firft  perifhed  abfolutely,  and  the  other  had  been  drawn  along 
with  it,  but  for  the  prudent  precautions  taken  for  it’s  fupport. 

Baftion  Company  of  France , 

Was  eftablifhed  by  two  merchants  of  Verfailles,  for  filhing  of 
coral  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  In  1561,  they  built  a  little  fort, 
called  the  Baftion  of  France,  whence  the  company  derived  it’s  name. 
In  1628,  it  began  to  flourifh,  and  the  colony  confiftcd  of  800 
people:  but  the  death  of  their  governor,  in  1633,  gave  them  a 
blow  they  never  recovered. 

Guinea  Company, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1683  ;  it  continued  to  trade  in  negroes  to  the 
year  1713,  when  the  trade  was  furrendered  to  the  Englifh  S.  S. 

company. 

Cape  Verd  Company. 

1  his  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Senegal :  it  was  eftablifhed  in  1664 ; 
after  a  ftate  of  inactivity,  it  rofe  afrefh  in  1675,  and  was  then  cal¬ 
led  the  Company  of  Senegal ;  was  confirmed  in  1681  ;  but,  being 

unable  to  pay  it’s  debts,  was  diffolved  in  1696. 

Canada  Company, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1628,  for  the  commerce  pf  caftor-fkins  &c 
In  1717  it  was  united  to  the  company  of  the  Weft. 
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Acadia  CL) mpany, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1628  ;  butTeing  taken  by  the  Englifh,  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  about  the  year  1710. 

French  Levant  Company, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1670;  revoked  in  1684. 

French  North  Company, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1669,  expired  in  1690. 

St.  Domingo  Company. 

This  was  eftablifhed  in  1698,  and  in  1720  united  to  the  India* 
company. 

Danifh  North  Company, 

Was  eftablifhed  at  Copenhagen  in  1647.  It  fends  veflels  to 
Warangar,  whence  they  convey  their  merchandizes  bv  land  into 
the  Danifh  Lapland  ;  and  by  fledges  drawn  by  rein-deer,  into  the 
Mufcovite  Lapland.  It  alfo  fends  others  for  Borandai  and  Siberia ; 
where  it’s  agents  take  them  up,  and  convey  them  in  like  manner] 
on  fledges,  to  Panigorod,  the  capital  of  this  part  of  the  Mufcovite 
empire.  The  commodities  it  fends  thither  are  rix-dollars,  tobacco, 
and  linens  ;  it  returns  nothing  but  furs  and  fkins. 

Danifh  Iceland  Company, 

Eftablifhed  in  the  fame  year  with  the  North  company;  it’s  chief 
faftory  is  Kirkehar. 

Danifh  Faft-India  Company, 

Was  eftablifhed  about  16x7;  their  chief  fadlory  is  at  Tranque- 
bar,  whither  they  fend  annually  two  or  three  (hips. 

Levant  Company  of  the  Genocfe, 

Was  eftablifhed  in  1664,  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  notwith. 
(landing  the  oppofition  of  the  French.  It  ftourifhed  only  a  few 
years,  that  is,  till  the  year  1670 ;  fince  which  time  it  has  lan. 
guifhed,  and  can  now  fcarcely  fupport  a  miferable  trade. 

Royal  Company  of  Archers  in  Scotland, 

Are  faid  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  commiffioners  appointed  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  for  enforcing  and  overfeeing  the 
exerciie  of  archery  in  different  counties.  Being  men  of  rank,bthey 
were  formed  into  a  company,  and  prefented  their  fervices  to  the  king 
as  his  chief  body,  which  rank  they  (till  claim  within  l'cven  miles  of 
the  metropolis.  /•_ 

By  an  aft  of  the  privy-council  of  Scotland,  in  1677,  this  company 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  “  His  Majefty’s  Company  of 
Archers:”  from  which  time  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  20 /. 
fterling,  called  The  Ling  s  Prize,  was  ordered  to  be  given,  and  (hot 
for  by  them  at  their  annual  parades  called  Weapon-fhawings.  But 
from  their  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  Stuart  line,  their  public 
marches  were  difeontinued,  and  the  royal  prize  wich-held.  Their 
former  fplendor  was,  however,  revived,  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Anne:  and,  in  1703,  they  obtained  a  royal  charter,  whereby  their 
former  right  and  privileges  were  reftored,  and  new  ones  conferred. 

Their  unhappy  adherence  to  anti-revolution  principles,  was  at 
various  periods  the  caufc  of  a  temporary  decline  :  but  thofe  diffi.  r- 
ences  of  opinion  being  at  length  terminated,  the  Royal  Company  are 
now  more  numerous  and  flourifhing  than  ever  ;  and  his  present  ma- 
jefty,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  patronage  and  approbation,  has  been 
pleafed  to  revive  the  royal  prize,  which,  in  prefence  of  a  numerous 
and  refpeclablc  meeting,  was  fliot  for  by  the  company  on  July  28, 
1788. 

Company  ,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot,  commanded 
by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant  and  enfign. 

T.  he  number  of  centinels  or  private  foldicrs,  in  a  company,  may 
be  from  50  to  80 ;  and  a  battalion  confifts  of  thirteen  fuch  compa¬ 
nies,  one  of  which  is  always  grenadiers,  and  ported  on  the  right; 
next  them  lland  the  eldeft  company,  and  on  the  left  the  fecond  com¬ 
pany;  the  youngeft  one  being  always  ported  in  the  center. 

Companies  not  incorporated  into  regiments  are  called  irregulars,  or 
independent  companies. 

Company,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  whole  crew  of  a  (hip, 
including  her  officers. 

Company  of  fhips,  is  ufed  for  a  fleet  of  merchant-veffels,  who 
make  a  kind  of  charter-party  among  themfelves ;  whereby,  under 
feveral  claufes  and  conditions  tending  to  their  common  fafety,  they 
engage  not  to  quit  one  another,  but  to  defend  each  other  recipro¬ 
cally,  during  the  voyage. 

Thefe  affociates,  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  called  conferves. 

Company,  rule  of,  or  fellowfhip.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Arith¬ 
metic,  p.  193. 

COMPARATES,  Comparata,  in  logic,  the  terms  or  ftibjefli 
of  a  comparison  ;  or  the  two  things  compared  to  each  other. 

COMPARATIVE  degree ,  in  grammar,  is  an  inflexion  between 
pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees  ;  whofe  effeft  is,  to  fet  a  thing  above 
or  beneath  the  level  of  another. 

COMPARISON,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure,  or  rather  place, 
in  fpeech,  whereby  two  things  are  confidcred  with  regard  to  fome 
third,  which  is  common  to  them  both. 

Thus,  Cicer.  Topic.  Catoni  licuit  fejui  helium  civile,  igitur  (A 
Ciceroni  licebit.  It  was  allowed  Cato  to  engage  in  the  civil  wars, 
therefore  it  may  bo  allowed  Cicero:  where,  to  engage  in  the  civil 
wars,  is  common  to  both.  To  this  example,  we  may  add  that  of 
Shakefpeare: 

“  She  never  told  her  love. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud, 

T  eed  on  her  damafk  cheek  :  fhe  pined  in  thought. 

And  fat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  Grief.” 

There  are  three  kinds  of  comparifon  ;  the  firft  d  major! ,  i.  e.  from 
the  major  to  the  minor,  as  that  of  Cicero  againft  Antony,  Ppuidfece- 
ris  domi  taa,  cum  aliena  tarn  Jts  inf  dens  ?  Or  that  of  Terence,  Fhem 
ferelyft  parentem  non  fert  fuum  P  From  the  fame  place,  Ovid  enuea- 
vours  to  appeafe  Casfar. 

•  Cur 
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Cur  ego  pofje  negem  leniri  C^faris  iram, 

Cum  videam  mites  hojiibus  eJJ'e  Deo.i  ? 

Why  fhould  I  fear  great  Ccefar’s  wrath  t’appeafe. 

When  to  their  envious  foes  the  gods  fpeak  peace  ? 

The  fccond,  dminori,  i.  e.  from  the  minor  to  the  major  :  thus 
Cicero,  Majores  nojl ri Jape  mercatoribus,  ac  navi culat or thus  injur ioftcs 
traBatis,  bella  gefferunt ;  vos  tot  civium  Romnnorum  millibus  uno  nuntio 
atque  uno  tempore  necatis,  quo  tandem  anirno  effie  debetis  ? 

The  third  apart;  as  when  we  contend,  that  what  obtains  in  one 
thing,  ought  to  obtain  in  another  of  the  fame  kind  :  thus,  It  w  as  a 
law,  that  he  who  killed  his  father  fhould  be  fewed  up  in  a  fack,  and 
thrown  into  a  river  ;  therefore,  he  who  killed  his  mother  deferves 
the  fame  punifhment. 

Cup  to  tuam,  pudet  heu,  fed  capto,  Maxi  me,  ccenam : 

:  Tu  capis  alterius  ;  jam  fumus  ergo  pares. 

Mane  falutatum  venio ,  f  tu  diceris  iffe, 

■  Ante  falutatum:  jam  fumus  ergo  pares,  t$c.  Mart.  lib.  ii. 

COMPARTIMENT,  or  Compartment,  in  general,  is  a  de- 
fign  compofcd  ot  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymmetry, 
to  adorn  a  parterre,  acieling,  &c. 

A  compartment  of  tiles,  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement  of  them,  of 
different  colours,  and  varnifhed  for  the  decoration  of  a  building. 
Compartments,  in  gardening,  are  an  affemblage  of  beds,  plats,  bor¬ 
ders,  walks,  &c.  difpofed  in  the  molt  advantageous  manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments,  in  heraldry,  areotherwife 
called  partitions.  See  the  article  Partition. 

The  term  of  compartiment  is  alfo  «ifed  in  painting.  TheTurkifh 
andMoorifh  paintings  are  only  compartiments  ;  the  fine  bindings  of 
books  are  in  compartiments,  &c. 

COMPAR  riTIQN,  in  architecture,  the  ufeful  and  graceful 
diftribution  of  the  whole  ground-plot  of  an  edifice,  into  the  rooms 
of  office,  and  of  reception  or  entertainment. 

Compartition  makes  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  the  art  of 
building. 

COMPASS.  The  mariners,  or  nautical  compafs,  is  an  inftru- 
ment  ufed  by  pilots,  to  diretft  the  courfe  of  their  fhips. 

Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the  Compass. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  a  needle  touched  with  a  loadfione, 
fixed  on  a  card,  and  fattened  on  the  point  of  a  fewing  needle  fixed 
in  a  box.  The  card,  which  is  calculated  to  reprefent  the  horizon, 
is  a  circle  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  parts,  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference,  called  points  or  rhumbs.  The  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  points  are  alfo  fubdivided  into  equal  parts, 
called  degrees,  three  hundred  and  fixty  of  which  complete  the  circle; 
and  confequently  the  dittance  of  angle  comprehended  between  any 
two  rhumbs  is  equal  to  ii°  if.  The  four  principal  rhumbs  are 
called  the  cardinal  points,  and  derive  their  names  from  the  places 
to  which  they  tend,  viz.  the  two  which  extend  themfelves  under 
the  meridian,  oppofite  to  each  other,  pointing  to  the  north  and 
fouth,  are  called  the  north  andfouth  points  ;  that  which  is  towards 
the  right  hand  as  we  look  north,  is  termed  eatt  ;  and  it’s  oppofite, 
weft.  The  names  of  the  others  are  compounded  of  thofe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fituations. 

In  the  center  of  this  card  is  fitted  a  brafs  cone  or  cap,  a  little 
concave,  which  plays  at  liberty  on  the  pivot  ;  and  along,  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  card,  is  fitted  the  needle,  which  is  covered  over 
with  a  glafs,  that  it’s  motions  may  be  obferved  :  the  whole  is  in- 
clofed  in  another  box,  where  it  is  futtained  by  brafs  hoops,  to  keep 
the  needle  horizontal.  See  Dip.  See  it  rcprefented,  Plate  156, 

fig-J- 

The  needle  is  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  fteel,  in  form  of  a  lozenge: 
the  middle  being  cut  out,  fo  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  extremities 
and  an  axis  in  the  middle,  to  which  the  cap  is  fitted.  See  the 
article  N  hedle. 

Though  the  mariner’s  compafs  has  been  long  in  ufe,  the  belt 
conftrudtion  of  it  was  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  till  the 
late  improvement  which  it  has  received  from  the  invention  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of 
Mr.  Smeaton.  This  chiefly  confifts  in  the  thape  and  temper  of 
the  needle  ;  in  the  difcovery  of  proper  means  for  relloring  the  lofs 
of  magnetifm  in  a  voyage,  and  of  contrivances  to  hinder  the 
card  from  being  greatly  affedfed  by  the  various  motions  of  the  fhip. 
See  Plate  156,  fig.  2. 

A  B  reprefents  the  outer  wooden  box,  C  and  D  are  two  milled 
nuts,  by  means  of  which  the  axis  of  the  inner  box' G  H,  and  ring 
E  F,  by  which  it  is  fupported,  are  lifted  up  from  their  edges  on 
which  they  move,  in  order  to  increafe  the  fri&ion,  and  prevent  the 
too  great  vibrations  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  lhip  in  a  high 
fea.  I  is  one  of  the  axes  of  the  inner  box,  by  which  it  isfufpended 
on  the  ring  E  F;  K  L  is  the  magnet,  or  needle,  of  a  regular  pa- 
rallclopiped  ffiape,  and  M  a  fmall  beam  of  ivory,  belt  feen  in 
fig.  3,  that  confines  the  cap  to  it’s  place.  The  cap  is  ivory,  fo 
turned,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  fmall  bit  ot  agate,  which 
is  ground  concave,  and  poliffied  on  that  fide,  where  it  forms  the 
apex  of  the  hollow  cone  in  the  cap  ;  the  under  part  of  it  is  re- 
prefented  by  C,  fig.  4.  The  card,  fig.  3,  is  a  tingle  varnifhed  pa¬ 
per,  reaching  as  far  as  the  outer  circle  ot  figures,  which  is  made  of 
thin  brafs,  with  it’s  edge  turned  down  at  right  angles,  as  in  A  and 
5,  -fig-  4.  to  the  plane  of  the  card,  to  make  it  more  ftiff;  F  and 
G  are  two  brafs  ferews  that  fix  the  brafs  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle. 
This  brafs  ring  is  defigned  to  fupport  the  card,  and  to  throw  >he 
weight  of  it  as  near  the  circumference  as  poffible,  for  preventing 
the  effeft  of  the  fridfion  at  the  center;  and  is  divided  into  degrees 
and  half-degrees;  which  divifions  are  determined  by  means  of  a 
cat-gut  line  O,  fi?  2,  ftretched  perpendicularly  about  the  intide  of 
No.  48.  VoiT. 
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being"  placed 'J?  as  ^ b,c •  The  brafs 

brinu  the  center  nf  ie.  ca^-  and  fbe  needle  above  it,  feems  to 
put  under  the  needlf  fo'XatT  T  ^  °f  the  Cap  bein§ 

and  the  needle  bcing’above'th'e  'he  necdIe  ,s  unneceffai7i 

pair  of  bars  Undernem  h  tlu  a’  'S  n’°re  eaflly  toUchcd  with  a 

E  .fi,  4  wh,Vh  r  r  .  hfe.Card  are  hvd  f,nal‘  weights,  D  and 

wife  tlaccfet  ZlTZ  'h!  back«dc  *  %  card,  Ailing  on  two 
nearer  to  or  farther  f  hf|S  0  cach  other,  w  hich  by  being  moved 
the  card  in  diff  ,r°.m  iecenter>  counterbalance  the  dipping  of 
of  f?  when  fc  ml  '  ’  3nd  flrVC  t0  refW‘  the  equilibrium 

out  of  leve  The  n  Til  fT*  r  happens  t0  be  g«* much 
in  fig  c  i;  cnl ’  that  rnppe°,  ts  fbe  card,  is  rcprefented 
to  reed  ve  it  t  m  7'^  needle  fixed  into  two  fmall  grooves 
pedefla  i8  %  -  **1*  C  ’  and  a‘  D  the  Kcnrof  the 

fere  wed  O  tbat  lC  ™>’  be  the  more  eafily  un- 

,‘JcJ  ,i 1  fig-  2-  reprefents  an  index,  which  mav  h» 

occahonally  added  at  the  top  ot  theunher  box,  and  will  ferve  for 

S'/Jirr  <  T  obj'ea-  h  of  a  t»r  VJ  in  hil  l 

ocroenH?.  ,|r  °n  r'  I"""  b°Xt  and  at  MC,‘  clul  if  fiirnifflicd  with  a 
Shdhfe  %le,  having  a  flit  parallel  to  it’s  tides.  One  flit,  to 

fmaflb  phf  A  apP  !£?’  1S  narrow-  and  the  other  is  wider,  with  a 

"  -*gUt  itched  up  the  middle  of  it,  and  continued  hori- 

alfo  a  neT  thC  *?P  0{  ftyle  tU  that  of  the  other  i  there  is 
the  nVrr  ^  ^  *hc  uPPcr  Efface  of  the  bar.  This  line, 
are  Sf  the  horizontal  cat-gut,  and  the.  perpendicular  one, 
ner  hhv  '  9meF^aPe>  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  when  the  in- 

ronhd  K  -rcfV  and  'hanbTS  freely.  The  index  does  not  move 
r  und,  but  is  always  placed  on  fo  as  to  anfwcr  the  fame  fide  ot 

raff  -  ^  iWhfn  the  lndex  iS  not  wanted  for  ufe,  it  may  be  taken 
ceivefe  P  W  Vvvo  Pieces,  T  and  V,  properly  notched  to  re- 
thus  r  nA  VY/Trcfentsthe  handle  of  the  box.  The  inftrument 
cool  krTV-S  th-G  PurPofes  of  an  azimuth  and  amplitude 

tUWh  ml  he  /Uv  s  az,muth  is  defined,  turn  the  wooden  box, 
din  ar  ?h  J.°f  the  horizontal  thread,  or  that  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  thread  in  one  ftyle,  or  the  light  through  theflit.in  the  other, 
alls  upon  the  line  on  the  index  bar,  or  vibrates  to  an  eoual  dT 

markM  CaCA  fiKC  r°f  a  ;  ^  °bfefVe  'he  de§rce  fo r  the  azimuth, 
marked  on  the  brafs  edge  by  the  cat-gut  line,  reckoned  on  the  out¬ 
ward  circle  ot  figures  ;  and  the  fixation  of  the  index  bar,  with  re- 
gar  to  the  card  and  needle,  will  (hew  on  w'hat  quarter  of  the  ccm- 
pejs  the  objedt  is  placed.  If  the  rays  of  the  lun  9re  not  .ftrong 
enough  to  caft  a  fnadow,  place  the  eye  behind  the  narrow  flit  in 
oneot  the  ftyles,  and  turn  the  box  till  feme  part  of  the  horizontal 
or  perpendicular  thread  appears  either  to  interfedl  the  center  of  the 
lun,  or  to  vibrate  to  an  equal  dittance  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  let  the 
egree  cut  bv  the  nonius  be  obferved.  If  the  fun’s  amplitude  were 
to  eobfened,  the  general  procefs  is  the  fame  ;  excepting  that  the 
degrees  are  to  be  numbered  on  the  inner  circle  of  figures  on  the 
card,  w'hich  are  the  complements  of  the  outer,  to  go. 

.  Knight’s  compares  are  now  generally  ufed  in  the  royal  navy  ;  and 
it  may  be  reafonably  expeded  that  they  ffiould  be  provided  fur  mer¬ 
chants  fhips  as  w'ell  as  others. 


The  Ufe  of  the  <5V#-Compass. 

The  courfe  a  fhip  is  to  fad  in,  being  know  n  by  the  chart  ;  and 
the  compafs  fo  placed,  as  that  the  two  parallel  Tides  of  the  fquare  box 
be  difpofed  according  to  the  length  of  the  fhip,  i.  e.  parallel  to 
a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to  the  ftern  ;  the  rudder  is  to  be  di¬ 
rected  accordingly  ;  v.gr.  if  the  courfe  be  found  on  the  chart  be¬ 
tween  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth-fouth-weft,  i.  e.  fouth. weft  j  to 
the  fouth  ;  turn  the  ftern  fo  as  thaf  a  line  from  the  fouth-w'eft,  £- 
fouth,  exaCtly  anfwer  the  mark  on  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the  box. 
T  his  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  Azimuth  Compass. 

This  differs  from  the  common  fea  compafs  in  this  ;  that  there  is 
fattened,  on  the  round  box  wherein  the  card  is,  a  broad  circle  A  B, 
( Plate  156,  Navigation,  fig.  6,)  one  half  whereof  is  divided  into  go 
degrees,  and  thofe  fubdivided  diagonally  into  minutes  :  be  is  an 
index  moveable  on  b,  having  a  fight  b  a,  ereCted  thereon,  and 
moving  on  a  hinge.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  fight,  to  the 
middle  of  the  index,  is  fattened  a  fine  hypothenufal  luteftring,  a  e, 
to  give  a  fhadow  on  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  index.  The  circle 
A  B  is  crofted  at  right  angles  with  two  threads,  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  whereof  are  drawm  four  lines  on  the  infide  of  the  round  box: 
there  are  alfo  four  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on  the 
card.  The  round  box  fitted  with  it’seard,  graduated  circle,  and 
index,  is  hung  in  the  brafs  hoops  B  B,  and  thcle  hoops  fattened  to 
the  fquare  box  C  C. 

Captain  Middleton  mentions  an  azimuth  compafs  of  his  own  con¬ 
trivance,  by  which  the  variation  may  be  determined  with  greater 
eafe  and  exa&nefs  than  by  any  others  in  ufe  before  the  year  1738. 
He  has  given  no  particular  defcription  of  it,  but  only  (hews  the 
manner  of  ufing  it.  It  carries  a  telelcope  with  a  vertical  hair  in 
ir,  and  may  be  conveniently  ufed  for  taking  the  fun’s  altitude  by 
refleClion. 


The  Ufe  of  the  Azimuth  Compass. 

1 .  To  find  the  funor  ftar’s  magnetic  amplitude :  T urn  the  whole 
compafs- box  to  and  fro,  till  each  point  of  the  brafs  compafs  lies  di- 
reCtly  above  the  correfponding  point  of  the  compafs  card  ;  and  let 
the  lhip  be  kept  ftemming  the  fame  point  ;  turn  the  index  towards 
the  fun  or  ftar,  at  it’s  riling  or  fetting,  till  the  two  threads  of  the 
index  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  objcCf,  and  that  fide  of  the  index 
correfponding  with  the  center  of  the  inftrument,  will  cut  on  the 
brafs  circle  the  degree,  &c.  of  the  obje&’s  magnetic  amplitude,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  which  is  beft  counted  from  the  neareft  meri¬ 
dian  point,  eafterly  or  vyefterly. 

2.  To  find  the  fun  or  ftar’s  magnetic  azimuth,  or  what  point  of 
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h  e  compafs  the  objett  is  upon,  after  it  is  above  the  horizon :  Turn 
he  whole  compnfs  box  to  and  fro,  till  the  points  of  the  brafs  com¬ 
pafs  coincide  with  thofe  on  the  compafs  card  and  let  the  fh.p  be 
iVemmin‘T  that  point ;  turn  the  index  towards  the  objed,  till  the 
fhadow  of  the  thread  fall  on  the  backfide  of  the  index,  or  you  fee  the 
two  threads  in  a  right  line  with  the  objed  ;  then  will  that  fide  ot 
the  index,  refpefting  the  center,  cut  on  the  brafs  circle  the  objett  s 
magnetic  azimuth. 

The  Compass  ufed  in  Surveying,  Dialling ,  &c. 

Compass  is  alfo  an  inftrument  of  confiderable  ufe  in  survey¬ 
ing  land,  dialling,  «fec.  .  , 

It’s  (tru&ure,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  mariner  s 
compafs;  confiding,  like  that,  of  a  box  and  needle  ;  the  principal 
difference  confifts  in  this,  that  mftead  of  the  needle  s  being  fitted 
into  the  card,  and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  ; 
the  card  being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  circle  divided 
into  260  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  Plate  ^  fig.  5.  This  inftru¬ 
ment  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  direa  them  in  their  road  ; 
and  to  miners,  to  fhew  them  what  way  to  dig,  with  other  confider¬ 
able  ufes. 


l.  To  take  the  Declination  of  a  Wall  by  the  Compass. 

Apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  along 
the  fide  of  the  wall  ;  the  number  of  degrees  over  which  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  fixes,  will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on 
that  fide  :  v.  gr.  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards  the 
north  that  wall  may  be  (hone  on  by  the  fun  at  noon  ;  or  if  it  is 
over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  the  de¬ 
clination  is  fomany  degrees  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft. 

But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north  towards  the 
weft  with  us  130;  it  mull  be  noted,  that  to  retrieve  the  irregu¬ 
larity  130  are  always  to  be  added  to  the  degrees  (hewn  by  the 
needle,  when  the  declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft  ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  decli¬ 
nation  of  the  needle  is  to  be  fubtraaed. 

2.  To  take  an  Angle  with  the  Compass. 

Suppofe  the  angle  required  be  D  A  K,  [Plate  131,  fig.  4,)  apply 
that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the 
lines  A  D  ;  when  the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degtses  at  which 
it’s  north  point  Hands,  which  fuppofe  80:  fo  many  degrees  does 
the  line  decline  from  the  meridian.  In  the  fame  manner  take  the 
declination  of  the  line  A  E,  which  fuppofe  2150  ;  fubrradl  8o°  from 
21c  the  remainder  is  135;  which  fubtraded  from  180,  there  will 
remain  450;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  required. 

But  if  the  difference  between  the  declination  of  the  two  lines  ex¬ 
ceed  1800  ;  in  that  cafe,  180°  muff  be  fubtraded  from  that  dif¬ 
ference  :  the  remainder  then  is  the  angle  required. 

For  the  method  of  laying  this  down  on  paper,  fee  Plotting. 

Note.  In  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs  not  any 
regard  be  had  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  l'uppofed  the  fame  in  all 
the  lines  of  the  angles. 


3.  To  take  a  Plot  of  a  Field  by  the  Compass. 

Suppofe  the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  [Plate  149,  fig.  19, )  for  the 
greater  accuracy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian  line 
of  the  compafs,  place  it  horizontal,  and  through  the  fights  look 
along  the  fide  A  B,  or  a  line  parallel  to  it ;  applying  the  eye  to  the 
lierht  at  the  fouth  point  of  the  compafs.  Draw  a  rough  (ketch  of 
the  field  by  the  eye,  and  on  the  correfpdnding  line  enter  down  the 
degree  to  which  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  9°  ,  meafure  the 
length  of  the  fide,  and  enter  that  too,  which  fuppofe  10  chains. 

fn  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  Tides  and  angles 
of  the  field,  the  Tides,  which  fuppofe  70,  65,  70,  44,  5°  fathom  ; 
and  the  angles,  which  fuppofe  30,  xoo,  130,  240,  300  degrees. 
To  protraft  the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obferved,  one 
after  another,  and  fubtrad  the  leffer  from  the  next  greater  :  thus 
will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral  angles,  and  the  length  of 
the  lines  that  include  them.  For  the  reft,  fee  Plotting  and  Pro¬ 


tracting. 

Note.  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together,  mult  make 
twice  as  many  right  angles  ;  abating  two,  if  no  miftake  have  been 
committed. 

Compass  dials  are  fmall  dials,  fitted  in  boxes,  for  the  pockety  to 
(hew  the  hour  of  the  day  by  direction  of  the  needle  ;  which  in¬ 
dicates  how  to  place  them  by  turning  the  dial  about,  till  the  cock 
or  ftyle  Hand  diredly  over  the  needle,  and  point  to  the  northward  : 
but  thefe  can  never  be  very  exad,  becaufe  of  the  variation  of  the 
needle  itfelf.  See  the  article  Dial. 

COMPASSES,  or  pair  of  Compasses,  a  mathematical  inftru¬ 
ment,  ufed  for  the  deferibing  of  circles,  meafuring  lines,  See. 
The  common  compaffes  confift  of  two  branches, .or  legs,  of  iron, 
brafs,  or  other  metal,  pointed  at  bottom  ;  and  joined  by  a  rivet, 
whereon  they  move,  as  on  a  center,  rhofe  are  reckoned  the  beft, 
part  of  whofe  joint  is  fteel,  and  where  the  pin  on  which  the  joint 
turns  is  a  fteel  fcrcw.  The  joints  (hould  be  made  alfo  of  hardened 
and  polilhed  fteel. 

Compasses  of  three  legs.  Their  ftrudure  is  like  that  of  the 
common  conipaJJ’es ,  fetting  afide  the  excefs  of  a  leg,  which  has  a 
motion  every  way  :  their  ufe  is  to  take  three  points  at  once,  and  fo 
to  form  triangles  •,  to  lay  down  three  politions  of  a  map  to  be  co¬ 
pied  at  once,  &c. 

Compasses,  beam,  confift  of  along  branch  or  beam,  carrying 
two  brafs  curfors ;  the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Hiding  along 
the  beam,  with  a  ferew  to  fallen  it,  onoccafion.  1  o  the  curfors 
may  be  (crewed  points  of  any  kind;  whether  fteel,  for  pencils, 
or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large  circles,  to  take  great  ex¬ 
tents,  &c. 
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Z?«w-Compasses,  or  Bows,  are  a  fmall  fort  of  compaffes,  that 
(hut  up  in  a  hoop,  which  ferves  for  a  handle.  Their  ufe  is  to  de- 
feribe  arcs,  or  circumferences  of  circles  of  very  fmall  radius. 

Compasses,  clock-maker’s,  are  very  fubftantial,  ferving  to  cut 
pafteboard,  brafs,  &c.  jointed  like  the  common  compaffes  with  a 
quadrant,  or  bow,  as  the  fpring  compaffes,  only  it’s  ufe  different;  as 
ferving  here  to  keep  the  inftrument  firm  at  any  opening. 

Compasses  cylindrical  and  fpherical,  ufed  in  taking  the  diame¬ 
ter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round  or  cylindrie  bodies  ;  fuch  as 
canons,  pipes,  &c.  They  confift  of  four  branches  joined  in  a 
center ;  two  of  them  circular,  and  two  flat,  a  little  bent  at  the 
ends. 

To  ufe  them,  one  of  the  flat  points  is  put  within  the  canon, 
the  other  without :  the  two  oppofite  points  (hew  the  thicknefs.  See 
the  article  Caliber  compaffes. 

There  are  alfo  fpherical  compaffes,  differing  in  nothing  from  the 
common  ones,  but  their  legs  are  arched  ;  ferving  to  take  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  round  bodies,  &c. 

Compasses,  elliptic.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes,  or  ovals  of 
any  kind  :  they  confift  of  a  beam  A  B  [Plate  168,  fig.  2,)  about  a 
foot  long,  bearing  three  curfors  ;  to  one  of  which  may  be  ferewed 
points, of  any  kind  :  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivetted 
two  Aiding  dove-tails,  adjufted  in  grooves  made  in  the  crofs 
branches  of  the  beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every 
way,  by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  along  the  crofs  :  To  that  when  the  beam  has  gone  half-way 
about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the  whole  length  of  one  of 
the  branches  ;  and  when  the  beam  has  got  quite  round,  the  fame 
dove-tail  has  got  back  the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  Underftand 
the  fame  of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Compasses,  German,  whofe  legs  are  a  little  bent  outwards  to¬ 
wards  the  top  ;  fo  that,  when  (hut,  only  the  points  meet. 

Compasses,  hair,  fo  contrived  within  fide,  as  to  take  an  extent 
to  a  hair’s  breadth. 

Compasses,  lapidary's,  a  piece  of  wood  in  form  of  the  (haft  of 
a  plane,  cleft  a-top,  as  far  as  half  it’s  length  ;  wherewith  they 
meafure  the  angles,  &c.  of  the  precious  ftones,  as  they  cut  them. 
In  the  cleft  is  a  little  brafs  rule,  faftened  there,  atone  end,  by  a1 
pin  ;  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  manner  of  a  bevel  :  with  this 
kind  of  fquare  they  take  the  angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them  on 
the  fhaft  as  they  cut  them. 

Compasses,  proportional,  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  between  the 
points  terminating  each  leg:  they  are  either  (ingle  or  compound. 
In  the  former  fort  the  center  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe 
ferves  only  for  one  proportion.  Compound  proportional  compaffes 
confift  of  two  branches,  [Plate  168,  fig.  3,)  each  pointed  at  either 
end  with  fteel  :  the  length  of  the  branches  is  cut  through,  for  a 
curfor  to  Aide  up  and  down  ;  in  the  middle  of  which  curfor  is  a 
ferew,  ferving  to  join  the  branches,  and  to  fix  them  at  any  point 
required. 

On  the  one  leg  are  divifions,  ferving  to  divide  lines  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  for  reducing  of  figures,  &c.  On  the  other 
are  numbers,  for  inferibing  any  regular  polygon  in  a  circle  pro- 
pofed. 

Proportional  Compasses  with  the  feSlor  lines.  The  ftrudure  of 
thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  proportional  compaffes ,  only  a 
little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no  particular  defcription.  £»ee  Plate  168, 
fig-  4- 

The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are  the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines: 
it  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered:  and  the 
line  of  chords,  which  goes  to  6o°,  is  marked  chords. 

On  the  other  face  are  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a  line  of  tangents 
to  450.  On  the  other  fide  are  the  tangents  from  450  to  710  34' ;  on 
the  other,  fecantsfrom  o°  to  70°  30'. 

Compasses,  fpring,  ox  dividers,  are  made  of  hardened  fteel,  the 
head  arched  :  which  by  it’s  fpring,  opens  the  compaffes ;  the  open¬ 
ing  being  directed  by  a  circular  ferew,  faftened  to  one  leg,  and  let 
through  the  other,  worked  with  a  nut. 

Compasses,  trifefiing,  confift  of  two  central  rules,  and  an  arch 
of  a  circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable,  with  it’s  radius:  the  radius 
is  faftened  with  one  of  the  central  rules,  like  the  two  legs  of  a 
fedor,  that  the  central  rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points 
of  the  circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  muft  be 
as  thin  as  poflible,  and  the  rule  faftened  to  the  radius  hammered 
cold,  to  acquire  an  elafticity  :  the  breadth  of  the  other  central  rule 
muft  be  triple  the  breadth  of  the  radius.  In  this  rule  there  is  a 
groove,  with  a  dove-tail,  to  be  faftened  on  it,  for  it’s  motion: 
in  the  center  of  each  rule  muft  be  likewife  a  hole.  The  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trife&ion  of  angles  geometri¬ 
cally. 

Compasses,  turn-up,  a  late  contrivance  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
changing  the  points:  the  body  is  like  the  common  compaffes;  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  of  the  legs,  without-fide,  are  added  two  other 
points,  belide  the  ufual  ones  ;  the  one  carrying  a  drawing-pen  point, 
the  other  a  port-crayon  ;  both  adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  fo 
be  in  the  way  of  ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires. 

COMPASSING,  in  naval  architedure,  denotes  fuch  pieces  of 
timber  as  are  incurvated  into  the  figure  of  an  arch. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  ethics,  a  mixed 
paffion,  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and  excited  by  the  fight  or 
recital  of  diftrefs. 

COMPATIBLE,  that  which  may  fuit,  or  confift  with  another. 

COMPENDIUM,  an  abftrad,  epitome,  or  redudion  of  a  large 
matter  into  a  little  compafs.  See  the  article  Abridgment. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  atftion  whereby 
any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to  another. 

Compensation,  in  the  civil  law  is  a  kind  of  right,  whereby 
a  debtor  purfued  by  his  creditor,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  demands 
.  that 


that  the  debt  may  be  compenfated  with  what  is  owing  to  him  by  the 
creditor.  Compenfation  is  equivalent  to  payment. 

COMPERTORIUM,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  a  judicial  in- 
queft  made  by  delegates,  orcommiflioners,  to  find  out,  and  relate 
the  truth  of  acaufe. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  law,  the  authority, 
or  right  of  a  judge,  for  taking  cognizance  of  any  matter.  See  Ju¬ 
risdiction. 

COMPETENTES,  in  church  hiftory,  catechumens,  fuffici- 
ently  inftrudled  for  baptifm. 

COMPITA,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  fome  have  called  the 
colymbus  major,  orFiSANELLE,  the  great  Venetian  diver. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalitia,  feafts  held  among  the 
ancients  in  honour  of  the  Asm. 

The  word  comes  from  compitum,  a  crofs-way  ;  bccaufe  the  feaft 
was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 

They  were  re-eftablifhed,  after  a  long  negleft,  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  on  occalion  of  ananfwerof  the  oracle,  That  they  Jhould  ja- 
crifice  heads  for  heads,  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  profperity  of 
each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed  :  but  Brutus,  after  ex¬ 
pelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe  barbarous  vidfims  fubftituted 
the  heads  of  garlic  and  poppy  ;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle,  which 
had  enjoined  capita,  heads,  at  an  eafier  rate. 

COMPLAINANT,  in  law,  a  plaintiff,  or  one  who  prefers  a 
complaint  againft  another,  to  be  relieved  by  juftice  or  equir ". 

COMPLEMENT,  in  aftronomy,  is  ufed  for  the  diftance  of  a 
ftar  from  the  zenith  ;  or  the  arch  comprehended  between  tne  place 
of  the  liar  above  the  horizon,  and  the  zenith. 

Complement  of  the  courfe,  in  navigation,  is  the  number  of 
points  the  courfe  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  eight  points  ;  viz.  of  a 
quarter  of  thecompafs. 

Complement  ^ in  fortification,  thatpartof  the  an- 
teriorfideof  thecurtin,  which  makes  the  demigorge. 

Complement  of  the  line  of  defence,  is  the  remainder  of  the  line 
of  defence,  after  you  have  taken  away  the  angle  of  the  flank. 

Complement,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of  a  quaurant  of 
a  circle,  or  of  ninety  degrees,  after  any  certain  arch  has  been  re¬ 
trenched  from  it. 

Thus,  if  an  arch  or  angle  be  30  degrees,  we  fay  it’s  complement  is 
60  degrees,  fince  60  -f-  30  =  90. 

The  arch  and  it’s  complement  are  relatives  ;  and  are  only  ufed  with 
regard  to  each  other. 

The  line  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  is  called  the  co-fine  ;  of  a 
tangent,  the  co-tangent,  &c. 

We  fometimes  alfo  fay,  the  complement  of  an  angle;  meaning  fo 
much  as  it  wants  of  a  right  angle,  or  of  90  degrees. 

Complements  of  a  parallelogram,  are  the  two  idler  parallelo¬ 
grams,  made  by  drawing  two  right  lines  parallel  to  each  fide  of  a 
parallelogram,  through  a  given  point  in  the  diagonal. 

Such  are  the  parallelograms  C  and  M  [Plate  168 ,  fg.  1.)  It  is 
demonflrated,  that  in  every  parallelogram,  the  complements  C  and  M 
are  equal :  for  Z  -J-C  -J-  o  zrr  R -j-  M  -}-x  ;  as  making  up  on  each 
fide,  the  great  triangles,  made  equal  by  the  diagonal ;  of  which, 
Z  =  R,  and  o  zrr  x  (becaufe  the  diagonal  makes  them  fo) ;  where¬ 
fore  the  remaining  parallelogram  C  m  M. 

Complement  o/'/z/q  in  the  dodtrine  of  life-annuities,  is  the 
number  of  years  which  a  given  life  wants  of  86.  Thus  ^6  is  the 
complement  of  30,  36  of  50,  Sec.  Mr.  de  Moivre  fuppoles  an  equal 
decrement  of  life,  through  all  it’s  ftages  till  the  age  of  86,  which  he 
conlidered  as  the  utmoft  probable  extent  of  life.  Thus,  if  there  be 
56  perfons  alive  at  30  years  of  age,  it  is  fuppofed  that  one  will  die 
every  year,  till,  in  56  years,  they  will  be  all  dead.  The  fame 
will  happen  to  46  at  40,  in  46  years,  and  thus  for  all  ages. 

Complement  of  an  interval ,  in  mufic,  is  the  quantity  which  it 
wants  of  anodfave.  See  the  article  Interval, 

COMPLEX,  a  term  ordinarily  uied  as  fynonymous  with  com¬ 
pound;  Chough,  llridlly  fpeaking,  there  is  fome  difference  between 
them. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains  divers 
others:  or  confifts  of  Givers  parts,  not  really  diltindt  from  one 
another,  but  only  imaginarily,  or  in  our  conception. 

Complex  ideas,  in  logic,  are  fuch  as  are  compounded  of  feveral 
fimple  ones.  See  the  articles  Term  and  Idea. 

Comple x  propojition,  is  either  that  which  has  at  leaft  one  of 
it’s  terms  complex,  or  fuch  as  contains  feveral  members,  as  cafual 
propolitions  :  or  it  is  feveral  ideas  offering  themfelves  to  our 
thoughts  at  once,  whereby  we  are  led  to  affirm  the  fame  thing  of 
different  objedts,  or  different  things  of  the  fame  objedh  1  hus, 

“  God  is  infinitely  wfife,  and  infinitely  powerful.”  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  propofuion,  “  Neither  kings  nor  people  are  exempt 
from  death.”  j 

Complex  fylloffm,  is  that,  in  which  the  middle  term  is  not 
connedled  with  the  whole  fubjedt,  or  the  whole  predicate  in  two 
diitindf  propofitions,  but  is  intermingled  and  compared  with  them 
by  parts:  e.  gr.  The  fun  is  a  fcnfelels  being,  the  Perfians  worffiip- 
ped  the  fun  ;  therefore  the  Perfians  worfiiippcd  a  fenfelefs  being. 

Complex  term,  in  logic,  is  that  which  requires  more  than 
one  word  to  fignify  one  thing  ;  or  where  one  word  implies  feveral 
things. 

Some  terms  ar  e  complex  in  words,  but  notin  fenfe,  fuch  is  the  fe- 
cond  emperor  of  Rome  ;  for  it  excites  in  our  mind  only  the  idea  of 
one  man,  viz.  Auguftus. 

Some  terms  are  complex  in  fenfe,  but  not  in  words ;  fo  when  we 
fay  an  army,  a  foreft,  we  mean  a  multitude  of  men,  or  trees  ; 
and  almoft  all  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  many  ot  our  natural 
ones,- are  expreffid  in  this  manner;  religion,  piety,  loyalty,  kna¬ 
very,  theft,  include  a  variety  of  ideas  in  each  term. 

T  here  are  other  terms  which  are  complex  both  in  words  and  fenfe  ; 
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o^No?  thoefefatv’a^:;rCe  d°g’ or  a  pious  man,  it  excites  an  idea,  r 

Amone“he  ^  T™*  °f  their  Pcculiar  char^ers  alfo. 

mav  reckon  thofofi  A  are  comPlex  ,n  renfe»  but  not  in  words,  we 
co/dary Tde"  l  lh^V.Z  WW?  C°main  *  Prim^  -"d'.fc! 
which  is  not  true  we  fa  ’  f  A  "  A-®-  °Ur  ne,ghbour  rP«k  that 

we  only  convev  to  hi  J Z  Fi  'S  not  true-  or  this  ftlfe, 

■nary  id^a  :  but  if  weTav  h  ^  f  °f  his  Crr0r  ’  .this  is  the  P”’ 
dary  idea  in  ir  f  ^  s  a  *Ve>  the  word  lye  carries  aifo  a  fecon- 
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another  nor  A  A  theword!W/>  adultery,  and  murder,  wc  convey  to 
thiT°n,V  the  primary  idea  of  thofe  aaions,b»it  we  include  alfo 

COMPLEX!  th:,r  urdawfu,nef?ran<lour  abhorrence  ofthem. 
POMP  1  L  v  n!rSP thC  bwenter  ccrv,ch  of  Albinus. 

COMPLEX! O,  Complexion,  in  meraohvfics,  the  union  or 
coalition  o  feveral  things  different  from  each  other. 

.  V  ,MPLEXI?>  !n  loKics.  the  fecond  operation  of  the  mind  •  or  0,- 
judgment,  as  it  affirms  or  denies  a  thing.  ’  tbe 

Complexio,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  including  at  the 

ir  r  i 

C  KuL.  %■„  L, Sis 

COMPLEXION  among  phyficians,  the  temperament  habi 

colour  fee  a'n5tr°f  b°dyi  bl“  m°rc 

A  fair,  florid,  and  clear  complexion  ftiews  the  purity  and  pellucid 

"tfer'A5  T  k  *  »'«•  ^  >5o“1 

h  f  falino-fulphureous  impurity  of  the  fame,  and  a  difor 
dered  fecretion  of  the  proper  organs,  efpeciallv  the  liver 

In  regard  to  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  body,  ancient  phyfi 
cians  and  ph.lofophers  difimguifiied  four  principal  complexions  in 
man,  namely,  the  f anguine  complexion,  anfwering  to  th/air  and 
fuppoied  to  have  the  qualities  thereof,  as  being  hot  and  moift  •  file 

PwAgmAC  cold  and  moiftt  correfpoSg  wiffi 

ter  ,  the  bilious  and  choleric  complexion,  being  hot  and  dry  fUn 

cold  A  d  natUrCOf  ,and  the  melancholic  complexion,' being 
cold  and  dry,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  earth.  However,  thefe 
dntinftions  are  at  prelent  little  regarded. 

COM!  LEXUS,  in  anatomv,  abroad  and  pretty  Ion-r  mufcle 
ymg  along  the  back-part  and  fide  of  the  neck  At  is^xcdbelow  to 
he  vertebra  of  tne  neck,  and  above,  to  the  upper  tranfverfe  line  of 
the  os  occipitis.  I  here  is  one  of  thefe  on  each  fide  ;  and,  both  act¬ 
ing  together,  they  pull  the  head  dire&Iy  backwards;  whereas  if 
onl.v  one  acts,  u  drav/sthe  head  obliquely  back. 

.  COMPLICAT  ION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blending,  or  rather 
interweaving,  of  feveral  different  things  together  :  thusa^  p  rfonaf- 
fiiHcd  with  feveral  diiorders  at  the  fame  rime,  is  faid  to  labour 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes.  A  complication  of  fome  other  difor 

derwitn  a  fever,  is  very  perplexing  to  the  phyfician. 

COMPONE,  Compuned,  or  Gobony,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  a 
bordure  made  up  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers,  of  two  different  co¬ 
lours.  bee  plate  6. 

Componed,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  general  for  a  bordure 
a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofert  of  two  different  colours,  or  metals  •  dif* 
pofed  alternately,  feparated  and  divided  bv  fillets,  except m-  at  the 
corners,  where  the  junctures  are  made  in  form  of  a  goat’s  foot. 

COMPOSlNG-/for£,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  printers,  made  of 
iron  geneially,  fometimes  brafs,  or  wood  ;  of  greater  or  le^s  length 
or  depth,  according  to  the  page  to  be  compofed,  or  the  compofitor’s 
fancy  :  it  hath  two  fliding  pieces,  to  be  faftened  by  means  of  a  nut 
and  ferew,  which  are  flipped  forwards  or  backwards,  at  the  pleafure 
of  thecompolitor,  and  according  to  the  (pace  which  the  lines,  notes, 
&c.  are  to  take  up.  The  compcjing-jlick  ordinarily  contains  (even  or 
eight  lines  of  a  middle-fized  letter  ;  thefe,  when  fet,  are  taken  out, 
by  help  of  a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  termed  a  rule,  and  difpofed  in  the  gal¬ 
ley  ;  and  others  compofed,  till  a  page  be  formed.  The  page  being 
compofed,  is  tied  up,  and  fet  by  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  pages  of  thefheet 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  :  when  done  they  are  carried  to  the  im- 
pofing  orcorreding-ftone  ;  there  ranged  in  order,  and  difpofed  in  a 
chafe,  or  iron-frame,  fitted  with  wooden  furniture  ;  then,  the  quoins 
being  ftruck  in,  it  is  carried  to  the  prefs  to  be  printed.  See  Printing. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  compounded,  or 
made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together.  Thu3, 

Composite  numbers  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  exa&ly  by  a 
number  exceeding  unity  ;  as  6  by  &  or  3,  or  10  by  5,  See.  fo  that  4 
is  the  loweft  compojite  number.  Compojite  numbers,  between  them- 
fclves,  are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides  unity  ; 
as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

Composite  order ,  in  archite&ure,  the  lalf  of  the  five  orders  of  co¬ 
lumns ;  fo  called  becaufe  it’s  capital  is  compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the 
other  columns.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Architecture,  p.  166,167; 
fee  alfo  plate  158,  figi  28. 

COMPOSITIOwew//</am«,  an  ancient  ordinance  for  meafures, 
not  printed  :  it  is  mentioned  in  ftat.  23  Hen.  VIII. 

COMPOSITION,  Compositio,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  form  one  whole,  called  a 
compound. 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a  contra#  between  an  infolvent 
debtor  and  his  creditors  ;  whereby  the  latter  agree  to  accept  of  a  part 
of  the  debt,  in  compenfation  for  the  whole,  and  to  give  a  general 
acquittance  accordingly. 

Composition,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  joining  of  two  words  to¬ 
gether  ;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to  augment,  dimi- 
nifli,  or  change  it’s  lignilication.  See  the  article  Word. 

Composition, 
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Composition  of  ideas,  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  unites 
feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception,  or  complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  (lock  of  fimple  ideas, 
and  have,  bv  habit  and  ufe,  rendered  them  familiar  to  our  minds, 
they  become  the  component  parts  of  other  ideas,  (till  more  compli¬ 
cated  ;  and  form,  what  we  may  call,  a  fecond  order  of  compound 
notions.  This  procefs,  as  is  evident,  may  be  continued  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  comp ftt ion  we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  (tage  to  another, 
and  enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

Composition,  in  logic,  a  method  of  reafoning,  wheriby  we  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fome  general  leif-evident  truth,  to  other  particular  and 
lingular  ones. 

In  difpofing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there  are  two 
ways  of  proceeding,  equally  within  our  choice  :  for  we  may  fo  pro- 
pole  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part  of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented 
themfcl.ves  to  the  mind,  in  the  manner  of  in  veftigation  ;  carrying 
on  the  feries  of  proofs  in  a  reverfe  order,  till  they,  at  laft,  termim^e 
in  firft  principles  ;  or  beginning  with  thefe  principles  we  may  take 
the  contrary  way,  and  from  thence  deduce,  by  a  d i reTt  train  of  rea- 
foning,  all  the  feveral  proportions  we  want  to  eftablifh. 

This  diverfity  in  the  mannerof  arranging  our  thoughts,  gives  rife 
to  the  two-fold  divilion  of  method  eftablifhed  among  logicians,  the 
one  called  analytic  method,  or  the  method  of  refolution,  inafmuch  as 
it  traces  things  back  to  their  fource,  and  refolves  knowledge  into  its 
firft  and  original  principles.  I  his  method  (lands  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  method  of  cotnpofition  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the 
fynthetic  method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together  the  fe¬ 
veral  Scattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combining  them  into  one 
fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  underftanding  is  enabled  di- 
ftinctly  to  follow  truth  through  all  the  different  ftages  of  gradations. 

Composition,  in  mulic,  the  art  of  difpofing  mulical  founds  into 
airs,  fongs,  Sec.  either  in  one  or  more  parts,  to  be  fung  by  a  voice, 
or  played  on  inftruments.  Under  cotnpofition  are  comprehended  the 
rules,  I.  of  melody,  or  the  art  of  making  a  fingle  part  ;  i.  e.  of  con¬ 
triving  and  difpofing  the  fimple  founds,  fo  as  that  their  fucceffion 
and  progrefs  may  be  agreeable.  2.  Of  harmony,  or  the  art  of  dif¬ 
pofing  and  concerting  feveral  fingle  parts  fo  together,  that  they  may 
make  one  agreeable  w'hole. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  melody  being  chiefly  the  bufinefs 
of  the  imagination,  the  rules  of  compofition  ferve  only  to  preferibe 
certain  limits  to  it ;  beyond  which,  the  imagination,  in  fearching 
out  the  variety  and  beauty  of  airs,  ought  not  to  go  :  but  harmony 
being  the  work  of  judgment,  it’s  rules  are  more  certain,  extenfive, 
and  more  difficult  in  practice. 

Composition  of  motion,  is  an  affemblage  of  feveral  directions  of 
motion,  refulting  from  powers  ailing  in  different,  though  not  op- 
pofite  lines. 

If  a  point  move  or  flow  according  to  one  and  the  fame  direction, 
whether  that  motion  be  equable  or  not,  yet  it  will  ftill  keep  the 
fame  right  line;  the  celerity  alone  being  changed,  i.e.  increafed  or 
diminiffied,  according  to  the  forces  with  which  it  is  impelled.  If 
the  direilions  be  oppofite,  as  one,  e.  gr.  diredlly  downward,  the 
other  upward,  &c.  yet  ftill  the  line  of  motion  will  be  the  fame. 

But  if  the  compounding  motions  be  not  according  to  the  fame 
line  of  direction,  the  compound  motion  will  not  be  according  to 
the  line  of  direction  of  any  of  them,  but  in  a  different  one  from 
them  all ;  and  this  either  ftrait  or  Crooked,  according  as  the  direc¬ 
tion  or  celerities  (hall  require. 

If  two  compounding  motions  be  each  of  them  equable,  the  line 
of  the  compound  motion  will  ftill  be  a  ftrait  line  ;  and  this,  though 
the  motions  be  neither  at  right  angles  one  to  another,  nor  equally 
fwift,  nor  (each  to  itfelf)  equable  ;  provided  that  they  be  but  limi- 
lar  ;  that  is,  both  accelerated  and  retarded  alike. 

Thus,  it  the  point  a  ( plate  24,  fig.  4J  be  impelled  equally  with 
two  forces,  viz.  upwards,  towards^,  and  forwards,  towards  d,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  it  is  gone  forward  as  far  as  ac,  it  mull  of  neceffity 
be  gone  upwards  as  far  as  ce  ;  fo  that  were  the  motions  both  equa¬ 
ble,  it  would  always  go  on  in  the  diagonal  aec. 

Nay,  fuppofe  the  motions  unequal  as  to  celerity,  fo,  v.  gr.  as  that 
the  body  move  twice  as  fall  upwards  as  forwards,  &c.  yet  ftill  it 
mull  go  on  in  the  diagonal  ac;  becaufe  the  triangles  aec,  aec} 
&c.  and  ac  d  will  ftill  be  fimilar,  being  as  the  motions  are  :  and  it 
will  have  deferibed  the  diagonal  in  the  fame  time  which  it  would 
have  required  to  deferibe  either  of  the  (ides  fingly. 

But,  it  the  motions  be  diffimilar,  then  the  compound  motion  muft 
be  a  curve. 

And,  ifabody,  as  b,  (fg.  5,)  be  impelled  or  drawn  by  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forces,  in  the  three  different  dire&ions  b a,  be,  and  b  d,  fo 
that  it  yields  to  none  of  them,  but  continues  in  equilibria  ;  then  will 
thofe  three  powers  or  forces  be  to  one  another,  as  three  right  lines 
drawm  parallel  to  thofe  lines,  expreffing  the  three  different  direc¬ 
tions,  and  terminated  by  their  mutual  concourfcs. 

Let  b  e  reprefent  the  force  by  which  the  body  b  is  impelled  from  b 
to  a;  then  will  the  lame  right  line  be  reprefent  alfo  thecontrary  equal 
force,  by  w  hich  it  is  impelled  from  bto  e:  but  by  what  hath  been 
(aid  before,  the  force  be  is  refolvable  into  the  two  forces  adling,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  two  directions  bd  and  be,  to  which  the  other  im¬ 
pelling  from  b  to  e,  is  as  b  e  to  b  d,  and  b  c  or  d e,  refpedtively. 

So  hkewife  two  forces,  adling  without  the  directions  b  d,  be,  and 
being  equipollent  to  the  force  adling  without  the  diredlion  be,  from 
b  to  e  ;  will  be  to  the  force  adling  according  to  the  diredlion  be 

r 0II(v  C°  C't  aS  b c* t0  b e:  and  therefore,  the  forces  adling  in  the 
directions  bd,  b  c,  and  equipollent  to  the  force  adling  in  the  direc- 
tion/’f,  ate  to  the  force  adling  in  the  diredlion  be,  as  bd,  be,  or  de 
to  be:  that  is, ,  it  a  body  be  urged  by  three  different  equipollent 
powers  in  the  directions  fa,  bd,  and  be,  thefe  three  forces  lhall  be 
to  one  another  as  be,bd,  and  de,  refpeCtively. 


I  his  theorem,  with  it’s  corollaries,  Dr.  Keill  obferves,  is  the 
foundation  of  ali  the  new  mechanics  of  M.  Varigncn:  bv  help 
hereof,  may  the  force  of  the  mufcles  be  computed,  and  mod  of 
the  mechamc  theorems  in  Borelli,  De  Motu  Animaliurn,  be  im¬ 
mediately  deduced.  See  the  article  Motion. 

Composition,  in  oratory,  the  coherence  and  order  of  the  parts 
of  a  difeourfe. 

I  o  compofition  belong  botli  the  artful  joining  of  the  w  ords,  where¬ 
of  the  ftyle  is  formed,  and  whereby  it  is  rendered  foft  and  fmpbth, 
gentle  and  flowing,  full  and  fonorous  ;  or  the  contrary  ;  and  the  or¬ 
der,  which  requires  things  firft  in  nature  and  dignity,  to  be  put  be¬ 
fore  thofe  of  inferior  confideration. 

Composition,  in  painting,  confifts  of  two  parts,  invention  and 
difpofition  ;  the  firft  is  the  choice  of  the  objedts  which  are  to  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  the  fubjedt  the  painter  intends  to  execute, 
and  is  either  (imply  hiftorieal  or  allegorical. 

The  other  very  much  contributes  to  the  perfection  and  value  of 
a  piece  of  painting. 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the  method  of  mixing  and  com-, 
pounding  medicines  of  different  qualities,  fo  that  they  may  affilfc 
each  other's  virtues,  or  fupply  each  other’s  defects. 

Composition,  in  printing,  commonly  termed  compofing,  the 
arranging  of  feveral  types,  or  letters,  in  the  compofing  ltick,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  a  line ;  and  of  feveral  lines  ranged  in  order  in  the  gallev, 
to  make  a  page  ;  and  of  feveral  pages,  to  make  a  form.  > 

Composition  of  proportion,  if  there  be  two  ratios,  wherein  the 
antecedent  of  the  firft  is  to  it’s  Confequent,  as  the  antecedent  of  the 
other  is  to  it’s  confequent :  then,  by  compofition  bf  proportion,  as 
the  fum  of  the  antecedent  and  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio,  are  to  the 
antecedent,  or  the  confequent,  of  the  firft ;  fo  is  the  fum  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  and  confequent  of  the  fecond  ratio,  to  the  antecedent, or  the 
confequent,  of  the  fecond. 

E.  gr.  If  A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D  ;  then  by  compofition,  A  -f-  B :  A  or  (B) 

:  :  C  -j-  D  :  C  or  (D). 

Composition  of  ratios,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  performed  by 
multiplying  the  quantities  or  exponents  of  two  or  more  ratios  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  produce  is  then  faid  to  be  compounded  of  the  ratios  whole 
components  were  multiplied.  Thus  if  the  quantities  or  exponents- 
of  the  ratios  a  to  b,  c  to  d,  e  to  t,  be  multiplied,  we  fhali  have 

~  X  —•  X  -r  —  And  the  ratio  ac  eto  b  df,  is  then  faid 

b  d  f  bdf 

to  be  compounded  of  the  feveral  ratios  a  to  b,  c  to  d,  e  to  f,  &c. 
Thus  alfo  the  ratio  of  10  to  12,  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  2  to  3, 
and  of  5  to  4  for  |  X  |  =  If • 

1  his  operation  is  by  fome  called  addition  of  ratios. 

COMPOSSIBLES,  in  logic,  fuch  things  as  are  compatible,  or 
capable  of  (ubfifting  together. 

COMPOST,  in  hulbandry  and  gardening,  feveral  forts  of  foils, 
or  earthy  matter,  mixed  together,  in  order  to  make  a  manure  for 
affifting  the  natural  earth  in  the  work  of  vegetation,  by  way  of 
amendment  or  improvement. 

Compojls  are  various,  and  ought  to  be  different,  according  tothe  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  or  the  quality  of  the  foils  which  they  are  defigned  to 
meliorate,  and  according  as  the  land  is  either  light,  fandy,  loofe, 
heavy,  clayey,  or  cloddy.  Alight,  loofe  land  requires  a  compofl  of 
a  heavy  nature,  as  the  fcouring  of  deep  ditches,  ponds,  &c.  fo  on  the 
other  hand,  land  that  is  heavy,  clayey,  or  cloddy,  requires  a  compojl 
of  a  more  fprightly  and  fiery  nature,  that  will  infinuate  itfelf  intothe 
lumpiffi  clods,  which,  if  they  are  not  thus  managed,  would  very 
much  obftru£t  the  work  of  vegetation.  Seethe  article  Clay,  &c. 

he  great  ufe  of  compofls  is  for  fuch  plants  as  are  preferved  in 
pots,  or  tubs ;  or  fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  fmall  beds,  or  borders  of 
flower-gardens  :  but  it  is  too  expenfive  to  make  compofls  for  large 
gardens,  where  a  great  quantity  of  foil  is  required.  Jn  making  of 
compojls,  great  care  fhould  be  had  that  the  feveral  parts  are  properly 
mixed  together,  and  not  to  have  too  much  of  any  one  fort  thrown 
together.  Confult  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.69. 

COMPOSTO,  in  mulic,  means  compounded  or  doubled,  as  3 
fifteenth  is  an  odtave  doubled,  or  an  odtave  is  compounded  of  a 
fifth  and  a  fourth. 

COMPOUND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  is  compoled  or  made  up  of  different  things :  thus  we  fay, 
a  compound  word,  compound  sound,  compound  taste,  compound 
force,  See.  See  the  articles.  Compound  differs  from  complex, 
and  (lands  oppofed  to  fimple.  ''  1  • 

Compound  interejl,  called  alfo  intereft  upon  intereft,  is  that  which 
is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal,  but  upon  the  intereft  itfelf 
forborne  ;  wdiich  hereby  becomes  a  fort  of  fecondary  principal. 

Compound  motion,  that  effedted  by  the  concurring  adtion  of  fe¬ 
veral  different  powers.  I  hus,  if  one  power  adt  in  the  direction 
of,  and  with  a  force  proportional  to,  the  end  of  a  parallelogram, 
and  another  adt  in  the  diredlion  of,  and  with  a  force  proportional 
to,  it’s  fide,  the  compound  motion  will  be  in  the  diredlion  of,  and 
proportional  to,  the  diagonal  of  the  faid  parallelogram.  See  the 
article  Composition  of  motion. 

Couvov-HT)  pendulum,  in  mechanics,  that  which  confifts  of  feveral 
weights  conftantly  keeping  the  fame  diflance,  both  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  centre  about  which  they  ofoillate.  See  Pendulum. 

Compound  quantities,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  as  are  connedtcd  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  figns  and  —  :  thus,  a  -j-  b  —  c,  and  b  b  —  b  are  com¬ 
pound  quantities. 

Compound  ratio  is  that  which  the  product  of  the  antecedents  of 
two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produdt  of  their  confequents. 

Thus  6  to  72  is  a  ratio  compounded  of  2  to  6,  and  3  to  12.  See 
thearticles  Proportion,  and  Composition  of  ratios. 

COMPOUN  DED/aVa,  in  logic,  unites  feveral  ideasof  a  different 
kind,  which  are  ufually  confidered  as  diftindl  fingle  beings,  whether 
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thofe  united  ideas  be  simple  or  complex.  Seethe  article  Col¬ 

lective  idea. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  Englifh  church-hiftory,-  denotes  a 
fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  in  1667-8,  for  relaxing 
the  rermsof conformity  in  behalf  of  proteltant  difl'enters,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  them  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  lord  chief  baron  Hale,  but  difallowed. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphyfics,is  that  aft  of  the  mind,  where - 
bv  it  apprehends,  or  knows,  any  objed  prefented  to  it,  on  all  the 
fides,  whereon  it  is  capable  of  being  apprehended  or  known. 

To  comprehend  a  thing,  is  defined,  by  the  fchoolmen,  ran  aliquant 
Mam  &  totaliter  cogno/cere,  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it.  See 
the  article  Apprehension 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope,  or  figure,  whereby  file¬ 
name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part  ;  or  that  of  a  part  for  a  whole : 
or  a  definite  number  of  any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a  bolder  of  linen  cloth,  folded  in  feve- 
ral  doubles,  and  laid  under  the  bandage,  to  prevent  a  wound  from 
bleeding  or  dwelling  ;  or  to  retain  the  medicine  applied  thereto. 

The  word  comes  from  comp  rimer  e,  to  pre/s  hard. 

Comprcffes  are  frequently  applied  where  no  plafier  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  that  fometimes  dry,  fometimes  wetted  with  certain  liquors; 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  ftrengthening,  emollient,  refolving,  le¬ 
nient,  cooling,  &c.  They  are  frequently  dipped  in  the  decodtions  ■ 
of  certain  herbs,  into  wine,  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  oxycrate,  and 
lometimes  into  lime-water,  and  are  adminifiered  either  cold  or  hot, 
as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  requires. 

Compreffes  are  of  various  forms,  fuited  to  differentoccafions.  Com * 
prejjes  of  all  kinds  are  intended  for  tliefe  purpofes  :  1.  To  preferve 
and  cherifh  the  natural  heat  of  the  body.  2.  To  fecure  the  dref- 
lings  that  are  laid  under  them.  3.  To  convey  liquid  remedies  to 
parts  wounded,  or  otherwife  difordered,  and  to  prolong  the  ufe  of 
them.  4.  To  fill  up  any  cavities  or  depreflions  of  the  parts,  that 
thedreflings  (efpecially  in  fradtures)  may  be  applied  with  greater 
fecurity  :  and  laftly,  to  prevent  bandages  from  bringing  on  a  trou- 
blefome  itching,  or  other  pain  or  uneafinefs  on  the  fkin. 

COMPRESSION,  the  adt  of  prefling,  or  fqueezing  fomething, 
fo  as  tofet  it’s  parts  nearer  to  each  other,  and  make  it  pofiefs  Id's 
fpace. 

CompreJJion  properly  differs  from  condenfation ,  in  that  the  latter  is 
performed  by  theadtion  of  cold,  the  former  by  fome  external  vio¬ 
lence:  or,  more  ftriftly  fpeaking,  comprejfion  is  the  adtion  of  any 
force  on  a  body,  without  regarding  it’s  eftedt ;  whereas  condenfation 
denotes  the  ftate  of  a  body  that  is  adtually  reduced  into  a  lefs  bulk. 

Pumps,  which  the  ancients  imagined  to  adl  by  fudtion,  do,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  aft  by  compreJJion  ;  the  embolus,  or  fucker,  in  going  and  return¬ 
ing  in  the  narrow  pipe,  compreffes  the  air  inclofed,  fo  as  to  enable 
it  by  the  force  of  it’s  elafticity,  to  raife  the  valve,  and  make  it’s 
efcape  :  upon  which,  the  balance  being  deflroyed,  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  ftagnant  furface,  drives  up  the  water  in  the  pipe 
thus  evacuated  of  it’s  air.  See  the  article  Pump. 

Water  is  incapable  of  being  comprefled,  and  no  art  or  violence  is 
able  to  bring  it’s  parts  clofer,  or  make  it  take  up  lefs  fpace,  after  the 
air  has  been  once  purged  out  of  it.  It  has  been  found,  by  an  experi¬ 
ment,  made  by  the  academy  del  Cimento,  that  water,  being  vio¬ 
lently  fqueezed,  made  it’s  way  through  the  infinitely  fmall  pores  of 
a  ball  of  gold,  rather  than  undergo  a  comprejfion.  The  compreJJion  of 
air,  by  it’s  own  weight,  is  furprifingly  great  :  for  it  appears  by  cal¬ 
culation,  that  the  common  air  we  breathe  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  is  prelfed  by  a  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere  into 
-j-jTrg-  part  of  the  fpace  it  would  take  up,  if  it  were  at  liberty.  See 
the  article  Atmosphere. 

But  the  air  may  be  ftill  furthercomprefied  by  art  ;  and  it  appears 
by  Mr.  Boyle’s  experiments,  that  the  fpace  which  the  air  takes  up 
when  at  it’s  utmoft  dilatation  is  ta  that  which  it  takes  up  when 
molt  comprefled,  as  520000  to  1.  See  the  article  Air,  &c. 

COMPRESSOR  naris,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  tace,  more 
tifually  known  by  the  name  of  elevator  ala  nafi. 

COMPROMISE,  a  treaty,  or  contrail,  whereby  two  contending 
parties  eftablilh  one  or  more  arbitrators,  to  judge  of  and  terminate 
their  difference  in  an  amicable  way. 

The  regular  way  of  appointing  a  compromife  is  by  writing,  expref- 
fingthe  names  of  the  arbitrators,  the  power  of  choofmg  an  umpire, 
or  fuperior  arbitrator,  in  cafe  of  need,  a  time  limited  for  the  arbi¬ 
trage,  and  a  penalty  on  the  party  who  does  not  abide  by  the  decifion. 

By  the  civil  law,  a  Have  cannot  make  a  compromije  without  the 
leave  ofhis  mafler,  nor  a  pupil  without  the  authority  of  his  guar¬ 
dian,  nor  a  wife  without  that  of  her  hufoand  :  fo  a  flave,  a  deaf  or 
dumb  man,  a  minor,  and  the  perfon  who  is  a  party  in  the  caufe, 
are  inca'pable  of  being  chofen  arbitrators  in  a  compromife .  I  he  oc- 
cafionson  which  a  compromife  is  not  always  allowed,  are  reflitutions, 
marriage  caufes,  criminal  affairs,  queftions  of  flare,  and,  generally, 
any  thing  wherein  the  public  intereft  is  more  concerned  than  that 
of  private  perfons. 

Compromise  is  alfo  ufed  in  beneficiary  matters ;  where  it  figni- 
fiesan  adl,  whereby  thofe  who  have  the  right  of  eledtion,  transfer 
it  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  eledt  a  perfon  capable  of  the  office  Or 
dignity. 

COMPTING,  or  CoU nti NG-/.W//E  an  office  in  the  king’s  houfe- 
hoid,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  lord  Reward  ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  accompts  for  all  expences  of  the  king’s  houfehold  are  there  daily 
taken  by  the  lord  fteward,  comptroller,  cofferer,  mailer  of  the  houfe¬ 
hold,  cltrks  of  the  green  cloth,  &c. 

COMPTROL,  or  Controle,  is  a  double  regifter  kept  of 
adls,  ilfues,  See.  of  the  officers  or  commiflioners  in  the  revenue, 
army,  Sec.  in  order  to  perceive  the  trje  llate  thereof ,  and  to  certify 

the  truth. 

COMPTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to  overfee  public  ac- 
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trol  kdand  examined’ o^not.afi°n’  Whcther  things  have  been  comp- 

fpe^0rtPeTmufterrof  the  aniltrv  ^ ‘  °f  c"whofc duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
accounts  and  remains  of  Rorcs.  '  ’  ^  pay" and  take  the 
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narC?IffPlJLS01"l’-an  officer  under  the  Roman  emper 
p.  tched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to  compel  the  ' 

?;  S’  ,&C.'  ,  n°C  Paid  w'thin  the  time  preferred.  1  hefe  « 
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catholicsdeem  their  confeffion  infignificant,  unlefs 
attended  with  compunction,  of  pricking  of  heart. 

1^ OMP UR<Gh \TOR,  in  law,  a  perfon  that,  by  oath,  juRifies  or 
clears  another’s  innocence.  See  the  article  Oath  J 

time°MPhTATI?N’  'n  a6eneral  fenfe,  the  manner  of  eftimating 
time,  weights,  meafures,  monies,  or  quantities  of  any  kind  g 

Computation,  in  law,  ilfued  in  refped  of  the  true  account  or 
conftrudtion  of  time,  fo  underltood,  as  that  neither  par^to  an 

nfti,moff&Ahmay  do,wrong  t0  the  other  ;  and  that  ffie  determi- 
na  ion  of  time  be  not  left  at  large,  or  taken  otherwife  than  according 
to  tnejudgment  and  intention  of  law.  0 

to  hold  fnrerh  CnSroffed’ bearinS  ^.January  1,  ,789,  to  have  and 

cutedrUH  thrffTarS’  fr°m  .hencefo>-th,  and  the  leafe  is  not  exe- 

ffi  1M  e  16  °AJrnUaryJ  T  ,th'S  Cafc’ the  words  /««  henceforth 
lhall  be  accounted  from  the  del. very  of  the  deed,  and  not  by  any 

computation  from  the  date.  And  if  the  leafe  be  delivered  at  four  of 

the  clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  faid  fecond  day,  it  lhall  end  the 

/e  <?;3ny  °  ^  m  lht;third  >’ear  i  law,  in  fuch  computations, 

rejetting  all  fradfions  or  divifions  of  the  day.  ^ 

COMPUTO,  in  law,  a  writ  to  compel  a  bailiff,  receiver,  ac¬ 
countant,  See.  to  deliver  up  his  accounts.  The  lame  lies  for  exe¬ 
cutors  of  executors,  and  againft  the  guardian  in  focage  for  walk 
made  in  the  minority  of  the  heir. 

r  C0NAR^N,  or  Conoides,  a  name  for  the  pineal  gland,  a 
fmall  gland  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of 
that  hole  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  the  anus,  and 
tied  by  fo™e  hhres  to  the  nates.  See  the  article  Bra  in. 

NATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of  motion,  not  capable  of 
being  expreffed  by  any  time,  or  length  ;  as  the  conatus  recedendi  ab  axe 
mo/us,  is  the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  exerts  to 
recede,  or  fly  off.  from  the  center  or  axis  of  it’s  motion. 

CONCAMERATED,  among  builders,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  roots  as  are  arched  in  the  vaults 

CONCAMERA1  IQ,  in  our  ancient  churches,  was  an  arched 
room,  between  the  eafl  end  of  the  church,  and  the  high  altar  :  fo 
formed,  that  they  might  furround  it  in  procedions. 

CONCATENA  I  ION,  in  philofophy,  chiefly  denotes  the  mu¬ 
tual^  dependenceof  fecond  caufes  upon  each  other.  See  Cause. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  inner  fur¬ 
face  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of  fpherical  ones. 

Concave  glaffes,  luch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and  are  ufuallyof  a 
fuperricial  figure,  though  they  may  be  of  any  other,  as  parabolical, 
oic.  All  objefts  feen  through  concave  glaffes,  appear  ereft  and  dimi- 
nilhed.  The  confufed  appearance  of  a  point,  through  any  concave 
glafs,  proceeds  from  the  too  great  divergency  of  thofe  rays  which 
tall  on  the  eye  :  wherefore,  fince  the  more  remote  the  eye  is  from 
the  glafs,  the  lefs  will  the  rays  diverge  :  then  the  further  the  eye  is 
from  the  concave  glafs,  the  more  diltind  will  be  the  appearance  of 
any  object  through  it,  though  the  more  faint. 

The  apparent  place  of  obje&s  feen  through  concaves  is  always 
brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  wffiich  is  the  reafon  they  help  ffior’t- 
fighted  perfons,  or  fuch  as  can  fee  difiinSily  only  thofe  objects  that 
are  very  near  them.  The  rule  to  fit  concave  glafles  to  the  eye  of  a 
near-fighted  perfon,  is  this  :  let  him  obferve  nicely  the  difiance  at 
which  he  can  read  letters,  or  fee  objedls  difiindlly,  which  fuppofe  to 
beat  twelve  feet ;  then  will  a  concave  glafs,  whofe  virtual  focus  is  a 
footdillant  from  ir,  make  that  perfon  fee  difiant  objects  difiindtly. 
The  farther  the  eye  is  removed  from  any  concave  glafs,  the  lefs  the 
objedf  appears,  and  a  leffer  area  of  it  is  feen  ;  and  when  the  glafs  is 
cxadtly  in  the  middle,  between  the  eye  and  the  objetl,  the  objeft 
will  appear  the  mofi  diminifhed,  that  the  difiance  between  the  eye 
arid  the  object  will  admit  of.  See  Focus,  Lens,  and  Mirror. 

CONCAVITY.  Anarch  of  a  curve  and  it’s  concavity  turned 
one  way,  when  the  right  lines  that  join  any  two  of  it’s  points  are  all 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  arch. 

Archimedes,  intending  to  include  fuch  lines  as  have  rectilinear 
parts,  inhis  definition,  fays,  a  line  has  it’s  concavity  turned  one  way, 
when  the  right  lines  that  join  any  two  of  it’s  points  are  either  all 
upon  one  fide  of  it,  or  while  fome  fall  upon  the  line  itfelf,  none  fall 
upon  the  oppoiite  fide. 

Concavity  alfo  denotes  the  whole  fpace  included  within  a  con¬ 
cave  furface,  or  the  inner  bend  of  a  curve  line. 

CONCEALERS,  in  law,  i  comelendo,  by  antiphralis,  fuch  as 
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find  out  concealed  lands,  i.  e.  lands  kept  privily  from  the  king,  by 
common  perfons,  having  nothing  to  (hew  for  their  title,  or  cttate 

^  CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  retiring,  orwith- 
drawing  of  a  thing  inwards,  towards  the  center,  or  middle. 

Concentration  isali'oufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  the  higheft  degree 
of  mixture,  viz.  that  wherein  two  or  more  atoms  or  particles  touch, 
bv  a  reception,  and  intrufion  of  the  one  within  the  other.  See  the 

article  Mixtion.  .  , 

Concentration,  in  chemiftry,  confifts  in  approximating  the 
nroperand  integrant  parts  of  a  body,  by  taking  away  fome  fubltance 
interpofed  between  thefe  parts,  and  which  is  extraneous  and  Over¬ 
abundant  to  the  body  to  be  concentrated.  Thus,  a  folution  of  any  ia- 
line  fubltance  in  water  may  be  concentrated  by  expelling  part  or  the 

water  of  the  folution.  ,.,,.,1  „•  „ 

Concentration,  or  rectification,  of  vitriolic  acid  by  diftillation, 
is  performed,  in  order  to  purify  it  from  the  water,  by  which  it  is 
weakened,  or  from  the  inflammable  matter,  which  renders  it  black 
and  fulphureous.  When  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  is  di¬ 
luted  is  very  confiderable,  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  d.fcharged  in 
ftone  or  gla'fs  bottles,  without  diftillation.  T  he  water  will  exhale, 
and  the  acid  be  to  a  great  degree  concentrated.  But  as  the  quantity 
or  remaining  water  is  diminifhed,  it  adheres  fo  much  the  more 
Itronaly  to  the  acid,  and  the  heat  muft  be  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  would  raile  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  diflipate  it  in  open  vel- 
fels.  And  befides,  the  acid,  when  it  is  become  very  ftrong,  attracts 
the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  combines  with  it  ;  thus  imbibing  as 
much  water  from  the  air  as  it  lofes  by  evaporation.  1  he  concentra¬ 
tion,  therefore,  mult  be  completed  by  diftillation. 

Concentration  of  vinegar  by  congelation.  1  his  method  was  tint 
employed  by  Stahl.  M.  Geoffroy  hasfince  made  many  experiments 
on  the  fubject,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  at  Paris  for  1739.  Acids  refill  congelation  much  more 
than  water  ;  but  if  vinegar  be  expofed  to  a  cold  marked  by  8  or  10 
below  oin  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ice  will  be  formed.  This  ice  confifts  chiefly  of  pure  water,  and  the 
remaining  unfrozen  liquor  is  a  much  fironger  vinegar.  If  this  vine¬ 
gar  be  again  expofed  to  a  flronger  degree  of  cold,  a  kind  of  fnowy 
ice,  containing  a  quantity  of  unfrozen  acid,  will  be  produced,  and  the 
remaining  acid  will  hereby  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of  addi¬ 
tional  ftmigth,  which  may  be  again  increafed  by  repeating  the  con¬ 
gelation  with  greater  cold.  Wines  may  be  well  concentrated  in  the 


lame  way. 

Concentration,  in  dijlillery.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Effay  on  the 
DiftilRry,  is  for  introducing  a  method  of  concentrating  the  ferment¬ 
able  parts’ of  vegetables,  from  which  their  fpirits  are  to  be  drawn 
by  diftillation  ;  which,  if  it  can  be  brought  to  he  praftifed  in  the 
lame  way,  will  prove  of  very  great  ufe  to  the  Britifh  dift illeryy  as 
it  will  greatly  fhorien  the  di'ftiller’s  bufinefs,  which  at  prefent,  in¬ 
cluding  the  brewing,  fermenting,  &c.  is  much  too  long.  He  pro- 
pofes  only  to  evaporate  carefully  the  wort,  or  other  tindures  or  de- 
coitions  of  vegetables  made  for'the  diftilling  of  their  fpirits,  to  the 
confiftence  of  treacle  :  in  this  form  they  might  be  fold  to  the  dif- 
tiller,  who  might  keep  them  by  him  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  and  oc- 
cafionally  ufe  them,  by  theeafy  method  of  reducing  them  into  wort, 
bv  mixing  warm  water  with  them. 

'  Concentration,  in  medicine.  When  by  an  addition  of  earthy, 
dry,  and  abforbent  fubltances,  the  acid  of  any  liquor  is  attrafted  and 
imbibed,  w'hilft  the  aqueous  parts  are  left,  and  the  acid  air  as  it  were 
conveyed  into  another  body,  this  is  called  concentration.  The  ufe  of 
this  fpecies  of  concentration  is  obvious,  in  cafes  where  acidities  are  to 
befubdued  or  corrected  ;  hence  abforbents  are  called  concentrating 
medicines.  To  this  belongs  that  fpecies  of  concentration ,  in  which  by 
an  acid  any  body  is  corroded,  and  remains  combined  with  it. 

CONCEPTACULUM,  among  botanifts,  a  kind  of pericarpium, 
compofed  of  foft  and  lefs  rigid  valves,  and  containing  only  one 
cavity. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  fimple  zpprehenfion,  or  percep¬ 
tion,  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without  proceeding  to  affirm  or 
deny  any  thing  about  it. 

The  fchoolmen  ufually  make  two  kinds  of  conception;  viz.  for¬ 
mal  and  objective.  The  firft  is  defined  to  be  the  immediate  and 
actual  reprefentation  of  any  thing  propofed  to  the  mind.  The  fecond 
is  the  thing  itfelf  reprefented  by  a  formal  conception:  others,  how¬ 
ever,  explode  the  notion  of  a  formal  conception  as  abfurd. 

Conception,  among  phyficians,  denoles  the  firft  formation  of 
the  embryo,  or  foetus,  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  then  fuch  a  concourfe  and  commixture  of  the 
prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  that  of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  as  immediately  produces  an  embryo. 

After  all  the  conjectures,  inquiries,  obfervations,  &c.  to  difeover 
this  procefs  in  nature,  with  many  others,  is  is  ftill  only  to  be  refolv- 
ed  into  the  divine  contrivance. 

Dr.  Berdoe,  in  his  enquiry  into  the  Influence  of  theEle&ric  Fluid, 
defines  conception  to  be,  “  The  firft  occult  fenfation  by  which  the 
unformed  being  unites  itfelf  to  it’s  parent.”  He  farther  obferves 
that  the  foetus  is  not  perfected  at  once,  butpaffes  through  different 
gradations  of  it’s  exiltence  as  follow  : 

“  ift.  The  fecundating  powers  of  the  uterus  are  employed  to 
colledt  the  colliquamentum,  in  which  th c  gone  of  Hippocrates  is  to 
eftablifh  the  rudiments  of  the  future  embryo.  The  firft  djvifion  in 
the  formation  of  the  foetus,  is  perhaps  the  primitive  attradfivc 
power  of  the  animated  mucus,  collecting  together  the  firft  particles 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  to  form  the  cicatricula,  medulla  oblongata ,  &c. 

“  T  he  2ddivifion  is  what  Hippocrates  calls  kw/j-x,  or  ihc  concep¬ 
tion,  and  is  what  conception  is  above  defined  to  be. 

“  The  3d  divifionin  the  formation  of  man  was  called  embryon  by 


Hippocrates;  in  this  ftate  it  canfifts  of  a  trunk  without  limbs,  the 
expanding  of  which  completes  the  embryo  ftate. 

“  1  he  laft  divifion  is  called  cauros,  paidion,  foetus,  ox  child” 

However  fecretly  conception  is  effedted,  it’s  effeCt  on  thufe  who  are 
it’s  fubjedts  is  very  manifelt  by  fymptoms  that  immediately  appear, 
particularly  in  the  humanfpecies  ;  all  which  are  produced  by  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  irritability  being  induced  into  the  uterus,  and  indeed  into 
the  general  habit. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception,  or  pregnancy  are,  when  in  a  few 
days  after  the  conjugal  aCt,  a  fmall  pain  is  perceived  about  the 
navel,  and  is  attended  with  fome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom 
of  the  abdomen  ;  and  within  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  months, 
the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow,  or  prove  in  lefs  quantity  than  ufual. 
Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this  kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the 
feries  of  her  weeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before 
elapfed  ;  after  this,  or  between  the  fecond  and  third  months,  but 
generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of  the  embryo  become  per¬ 
ceivable  to  the  mother  ;  who  hereupon  becomes  troubled  with 
naufea,  vomiting,  loathing,  longing,  &c.  (  About  this  time  the 
breads  begin  to  fwell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a  little 
milk  ;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and  darker-coloured, 
a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them  ;  the  eyes  feem  funk  and  hollow. 
During  the  two  firft  months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner 
and  flenderer  ;  the  abdomen  being  alfo  depreffed,  though  it  afterwards 
diftends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

Conception,  immaculate,  a  feftival  in  the  Romiffi  church,  ob- 
ferved  on  the  8th  of  December,  in  commemoration  of  the  holy  vir¬ 
gin’s  having  been  conceived  and  born  immaculate,  or  without  ori¬ 
ginal  fin.  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin,  though  reckoned 
a  pious  opinion,  is  no  article  of  faith  in  the  Romiffi  church,  feveral 
of  whofe  members  have  oppofed  it.  The  Franeifcans  maintain  the 
immaculate  conception ;  but  the  Dominicans  hel^  out  a  long  time  in 
defence  of  the  virgin’s  being  conceived  in  originalfin,  till  they  were 
condemned  by  Rope  Clement  VII.  in  1308,  at  theprofecution  of  the 
uni  verlity  of  Paris,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

Conception  of  our  Lady,  a  religious  order  in  Portugal,  founded 
in  the  15th  century.  This  order  has  fince  paffed  into  Italy,  and 
got  footing  in  Rome  and  Milan.  The  religious,  befides  the  grand 
office  of  the  Franeifcans,  recited  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  have  a 
leffer  office,  called  the  office  of  i\\e.  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

CONCERT  ,  or  Concerto,  in  mulic,  a  number  or  company  of 
mulicians,  playing  or  linging  the  fame  piece  of  mulic  or  fong  at  the 
fame  time. 

A  concerto  for  any  inflrument,  as  organ,  harpfichord,  or  violin,  &c. 
is  a  piece  of  mufic,  wherein  either  of  thofe  inftruments  has  the 
greateft  part;  or  in  which  the  performance  is  partly  alone,  and 
partly  accompanied  by  the  other  parts. 

CONCERTANTE,  in  Italian  mufic,  is  ufed  for  the  reciting 
parts  of  a  piece  in  mufic,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  thofe  which  fing 
only  in  the  grand. chorus.  Graffineau  makes  concertante  fignify  thole 
parts  that  fing  or  play  throughout  the  whole  piece. 

CONCERT ATO,  in  Italian  mufic,  is  ufed  for  a  piece  compofed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  all  the  parts  may  have  their  recitals,  be  it 
for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  voices,  or  inftruments  :  thus  they  fay, 
mcjfe  concertate  falmt  concertati ,  a  2,  a  3,  a  4 ,voci,  &c. 

CONCERTO £74//:?,  in  Italian  mufic,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  grand 
chorus  of  a  concert,  or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per¬ 
form  or  play  together.  . 

CONCESSI,  a  term  much  ufed  in  conveyances,  &c.  It’s  effedt 
is,  to  create  a  covenant,  as  dedi  does  a  warranty. 

CONCESSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  fomething  is 
granted,  or  allowed  to  the  adverfary,  either  to  prevent  being  detained 
by  unneceffary  incidents,  or  to  make  fome  advantage  of.  “  I  will 
not  conteft  with  you  the  reality  of  the  contrail ;  what  I  plead  for, 
is  relief  againft  the  injuftice  of  it.  True,  ffie  is  fair;  but  ought 
fhe  not  to  ffiew  her  acknowledgments  to  heaven  for  the  favour,  by 
making  a  virtuous  ufe  of  her  beauty  ?” 

Another  fort  of  conceffton  is,  when,  fearing  we  cannot  obtain  all  we 
defire,  we  give  up  one  part  to  carry  the  reft.  When  Dido  defpairs 
of  prevailing  with  ./Eneas  to  fettle  with  her  at  Carthage,  ffie  only 
intreats  he  would  ftay  a  little  longer,  to  allow  her  fome  time  to 
affuage  her  grief,  and  prepare  herfelf  to  bear  his  departure. 

“  'Fhe  nuptials  he  difclaims,I  urge  no  more: 

Let  him  purfue  the  promis’d  Latian  ffiore  : 

A  ftiort  delay  is  all  1  alk  him  now, 

A  paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  of  woe.”  Virg. 

CONCESSIT,  fur,  in  law,  a  feries  of  fine. 

CONCHA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  bivalve  ffiells,the  ani¬ 
mal  inhabiting  which  is  called  tethys.  This  is  a  very  comprehenfive 
genus,  comprifing  the  oyster,  Cham  a,  muscle,  heart  -Jhell, 
pecten,  solen,  &c. 

Concha,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  the  fecond, or  inward  cavity 
of  the  auricle,  or  external  ear  ;  reaching  to  the  entrance  of  the  au¬ 
ditory  du£t. 

Concha  latitans  mufculus,  a  name  given  by  Riolanus,  and  others, 
to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  ear,  called  by  Cowper  internus  auris, 
and  by  Albinus,  very  properly,  the  tenfor  tympani. 

Concha,  Xcyw,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  which  contained  two  myjlra ,  or  half  an  ounce.  As  much  oil 
as  it  was  capable  of  holding,  weighed  five  drams,  onefcruple,  and 
twenty  grains,  according  to  Gor.  Dvfin.  Pitifci  Lex.  &  Eifenchom. 
Others  think  that  the  concha  contained  three fpoonfuls,  ninety-fix  of 
which  filled  a  pint  veffel  (JextariusJ  ;  a  fextarius  was  therefore  equi¬ 
valent  to  thirty-two  concha,  and  li xfextarii  made  one  congius ,  a  mea¬ 
fure  equivalent  to  our  three  quarts. 

Conch* 
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CoNCH/E .  anemia:,  in  natural  hiftnry,  thenameof  a  foffile  (hell- 
fi(h,  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  fpecies,  but 
not  known  in  any  of  them  living,  on  the  (bores  or  in  the  Teas  of  our 
own  or  other  countries.  In  Gloucefterfhire,  and  fome  other  of  our 
counties,  thefe  are  found  as  common  as  pebbles  on  the  ploughed 
lands  in  other  places.  They  are  a  fort  of  bivalve  (hell,  the  valves 
of  which  are  of  unequal  extent,  borh  of  them  convex,  and  the  head 
or  beak  of  the  longer  valve  crooked,  and  falling  over  the  head  of 
the  other.  See  plate  k,-. 

Concha  fortifciita,  in  natural  hiilory,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  genus  of  (hells,  called  by  others  the  mueex. 

Concha  globofa ,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  the  name  of  a  large  genus  of 
fhells,  called  by  authors  the  dolium,  and  in  French  the  tonne. 

Concha;  margaritfem a  name  fometimes  ufed  for  thofe  my  hi  l i 
which  produce  pearls.  See  the  article  Muscle,  and  plate  57. 

Conchas. nurium  inferiares,  in  anatomy,  or  inferior  (hells  of  the 
noftrils,  are  two  in  number,  fituated  in  the  nafal  fojff'a,  under  the 
openings  of  the  maxillary  ffnus,  and  immediately  above  the  lower 
orifices  of  the  lachrymal  dudls.  They  cover  thefe  orifices  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fuperior  concha  of  the  ethmoidal  bone  cover 
the  maxillary  openings. 

Conch.'E  pr  opr  ills  mufeulus  novus,  a  name  given  by  Santorini  to  a 
inufcle  of  the  ear,  called  by  Albinus,  and  the  French  writers, 
aunts  ala  anterior. 

Concha  fpeffrorum,  the  fpeSlrc  Jhcll,  a  name  given  by  authors  to 
a  fpecies  of  voluta,  from  fome  odd  figures  deferibed  on  it’sfurface, 
reprefenting  rough  drafts  of  terrible  phantoms.  It  is  an  elegant 
ihel!,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  is  of  a  white  ground,  and  the  figures 
are  reddifh  ;  thefe  form  three  large  and  broad  bands,  furrounding 
the  (hell  at  top  and  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  ;  and  between  thele 
there  are  feveral  feries  of  fmall  fpots.  It  is  a  fcarce  (hell,  and  ufu- 
ally  fells  at  a  large  price. 

Concha  Venet.s,  in  natural  hiilory,  the  name  by  w'hich  feveral 
fpecies  ofCHAMA  are  called.  1  he  (hell  ts  univalve,  wreathed,  and 
has  a  fmall  longitudinal  and  denticulated  chink,  or  aperture,  in  it. 

CONCHITLS  marinas,  a  fpecies  of  marble,  dug  near  Megara, 
and  remarkable  forcontaining  a  greatnumberoffea-fiiells,  andother 
marine  bodies  incrulted  with  it. 

CONCHOID,  or  Conchilis,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  which 
always  approaches  nearer  a  Itrait  line  to  which  it  is  inclined,  but 
never  meets  it. 

It  is  ddcribed  thus  :  draw  a  right  line  B  D,  [plate  27,  fig.  1 ,)  and 
another  AC,  perpendicular  to  it  in  E;  draw  any  number  of  right 
lines,  as  C  M,  CM,  cutting  BD  in  Qj  make  QJV1  =  QN  — A  E 
=z.EF  ;  the  curve  wherein  the  points  M  M  are  found,  is  (he  con  chi¬ 
lis,  or  concha's  prhna ;  fo  called  by  it’s  inventor  Nicomedcs.  The 
other,  wherein  the  points  NN  are  found,  is  the  comhaisjecunda ; 
the  right  line  B  Dthe  rule,  the  point  C  the  pole.  The  inventor  alfo 
contrived  an  inftrument,  whereby  the  firlf  conchots  maybe  deferibed 
mechanically  :  thus,  in  the  rule  A  D  {plate  27 ,  fig.  2,)  isa  channel  or 
groove  cut,  fo  that  a  fmooth  nail,  firmly  fixod  in  the  moveable  rule 
CB,  in  the  point  b,  may  Aide  freely  within  it:  into  the  rule  EG  is 
fixed  another  nail  in  K  ;  for  the  moveable  rule  C  B  to  Aide  upon. 

If  then  the  rule  B  C  be  fo  moved,  as  that  the  hail  F  pa  lies  along 
the  canal  A  D  ;  the  (tyle,  or  point  in  C,  will  deferibe  the  firft  con¬ 
choid. 

Now  let  AP  — *  (jig .  I,);  AE—  a;  PE  =  MR  =  rt —  x; 
•wherefore,  as  x increafes,  a  —  x,  or  M  R  will  decreafe  ;  and  therefore 
the  curve  continually  approaches  nearer  to  the  rule,  BD. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  right  line  N  O  muft  con¬ 
tinually  decreafe  ;  and  therefore  that  the  fecond  conchoid ,  alfo,  muft 
continually  approach  nearer  the  rule. 

But  inafmuch  as  between  each  conchoid  and  the  right  line  BD, 
there  will  be  the  right  line  QJVI  or  QN,  equal  to  AE  ;  neither  of 
the  conchoids  can  concur  with  the  right  line  BD  :  confequently,  B  is 
an  afymptote  of  each  conchoid.  See  Asymptote. 

There  will  be  other  kinds  of  conchoids  produced,  if  CE  :  CQ_:  : 
QJVI :  A  E  ;  or  indefinitely,  if  CEm  :  C  Qj‘ : :  Q_Mm  :  AEm:  where¬ 
fore,  if  CE  — EA  =a,  CQ _=*,  Q_Mrzry;  thenah  =  xy; 
and  for  infinite  conchoids,  am  tmz=xm  ym. 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  glafs-trade,  the  perfon  who  proportions 
and  regulates  the  feveral  ingredients  which  go  to  the  making  of 
Crystal  ;  which  fee. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cuftom  of  calling 
the  dead  party  by  his  name  for  eight  days fucceflively  ;  on  the  ninth, 
concluding  him  paft  all  hopes  of  recovery,  they  cairied  him  forth, 
and  buried  him  ;  after  fignifying  his  deceafe  by  the  expreffion  con- 
clamatum  ejl.  The  term  was  alfo  applied  to  a  fhout  railed  by  thofe 
prelent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet  fire  to  the  funeral  pile. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of  the  Romi(h 
church  meet,  and  are  (hut  up,  in  order  to  the  eledtion  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  is  a  range  of  fmall  cells,  ten  feet  fquare,  made  of 
Wainfcot  :  thefe  are  numbered,  and  drawn  for  by  lot.  They  ftand 
in  a  line  along  the  galleries  and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall 
fpace  between  each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over 
it.  The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place,  for  the 
conftitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals  to  make  choice  of 
fuch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they  think  moft  convenient  ;  yet  it  is 
generally  held  in  the  Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  ftricliy  guarded  by  troops :  neither  the  car¬ 
dinals,  nor  any  perfon  (hut  up  in  the  conclave,  are  fpoke  to,  but  at 
the  hours  allowed  of,  and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ;  even  the  pro- 
vifions  for  the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  conveyed  by 
that  means  from  the  minifters  of  foreign  powers,  or  other  perfons 
Who  may  have  an  intereft  in  the  eledlion  of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  uied  for  the  aflcmbly  or  meeting  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals  (hut  up  for  thcelcclion  of  a  pope. 

■  After  the  aftembiy  has  continued  three  days,  they  are  only  allowed 
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wa'en^hou/hThTs'fl?11  af"r  fiftf "  ‘ %s  only  bread  and 

Each  hla  i.  ,  •  ls,  not  v"y  Itnaiy  regarded. 

and  to  be  (but  up’wi rh’hi m' orfereants  to  attend  him, 

ddIdhb'am*ritve»?fZ.l'n  *»*  and  de- 

Theferee.E-  p?rts.ln  ,hr"  of  the  cardinals  prefent. 

1274,  andClcmenTviC''nPi35ClPallyCaablifi't’d  by  G'egory  X-  in 

pope Vwa rdrobe.S  ^  -dently  (ignified  the 

upon°r^rd,UhSli  e^aged  himfeif  duty'o'rThin^  "“r"-' 5 

°efcahpeeWrit  1  ‘hefl,Criff'  ^ 
themWa"?'  Ste  «he  3.?^'  “*re"* 

which6  °l  an  f.gUrnent  C°ntains  two  parts  :  the  cbnfquent 

which  _,s  the  matter  of  it  ;  and  the  conference,  which  is  it’s  ( 

rehfive’m’th^  3  fim?IC  aK°,Ute  ProPofiti°G  renders  the  condiifion 
f  -rL  t0  •  PrcmTes  whence  it  is  drawn.  J 

ir>  e  C  q"eft,onr’  ,and  cwchfim,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  are  the  fame 

i,n  ;,°nly  Confid^d  iri  di*rent  views,  or.  relations  :  in  the  17 

doubt.hCy  ar£  COnfldered  as  d°ubtful  ;  in  the  conclufton  as  void  of 

Conclusion,  in  rhetoric,  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  recapitula¬ 
te  rerenunaenmon,  and  the  paffions.  The  recapitulation 

CONfnrTmM  °f  the  pnnciPaI  arguments. 

I  ION,  in  medicine,  the  change  which  the  food  un- 
^-■nthe  ftomach,  &c.  to  become  chyle! 

1  he  firft  concoihon  is  made  in  the  ftomach,  by  a  kind  of  ferment 
as  feveral  fuppofe  which  partly  remains  there  from  the  relics  of  the 
former  meats,  and  partly  flows  thither  from  the  cceliuc  arteries.  The 
fecond  is  maoe  in  the  guts,  by  the  gall  and  pancreatic  juice.  The 
tnii-d  is  in  the  glandule  of  the  mefentery,  from  the  lymbha  or  water 
which  mixes i  with  the  chyle.  The  fourth  is  in  the  lungs,  from  the 
mixture  of  the  air  in  fome  meafure  with  the  blood  there.  The  fifth 
is  in  the  vc dels, and  bowels,  as  in  the  fpleen,  liver,  tefticles,  &c 
i  heie  hve  are  accounted  the  feveral  concodiions  in  the  belly  with 
regard  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies.  I  hey  are  more  particularly  called,  the  firft,  chylotis 
for  the  chyle  :  the  fecond,  chymofis,  for  chyme  ;  the  third,  hamatofis, 
for  blood  ;  the  fourth,  pneumatofis,  for  air  ;  and  the  fifth,  fpenna- 
tojis,  tor  feed.  Jr 

CONCOMITANT,  in  theology,  fomething  that  accompanies 
or  goes  along  with  another  ;  as  concomitant  grace  is  that  which  God 
affords,  during  the  courfe  of  our  aftions,  to  enable  us  to  perform 
them,;  and,  according  to  the  Romifti  divines,  to  render  them  meri¬ 
torious. 


CONCORD,  form  of,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  ffandard-book 
among  the  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw,  in  1576,  and  thence 
called  the  Book  of  1  orgavv,  and  reviewed  at  Berg,  by  fix  Lutheran 
dotftdrs  of  Germany,  the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andrew. 
This  book  contains,  in  two  parts,  a  fyftem  ofdo&rine,  the  fublcrip- 
tion  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion,  and  a  formal  and  very 
fevere  condemnation  of  all  who  differed  from  the  compilers  of  it 
particularly  with  refpeft  to  the  majefty  and  omniprefence  of 
Chrift’s  body,  and  the  real  manducation  of  his  flefli  and  blood  in 
the  eucharift. 

Concord,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  conftru<SHon? 
wherebv  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  among  themfelves,  i.  e. 
whereby  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  cafe,  number,  gender,  &c.  and 
verbs  in  the  fame  number  and  perfon,  with  nouns  and  pronouns. 

The  rules  of  concord  are  generally  the  fame  in  all  languages,  as 
being  ot  the  nature  ot  what  is  in  ufe  almolt  every-where,  for  the 
better  diftinguifhing  of  difeourfe. 

Thus,  the  diftindion  of  the  two  numbers  Angular  and  plural, 
obliges  us  to  make  theadjedfive  agree  with  the  fubftantive  in  num¬ 
ber;  that  is,  to  put  the  one  either  in  this  or  that  number,  as  the 
latter  is;  for  the  fubftantive  being  what  is  confufedly,  though  di¬ 
rectly,  marked  by  the  adjedtive,  (hould  the  fubftantive  denote  feve¬ 
ral,  there  are  feveral  fubjedtsof  that  form  fignified  for  the  adjedtive, 
andconfequentlvthisfhouldbe  in  the  plural  number,  as  viri  fortes, See. 

Again,  as  there  is  a  diftindtion  of  mafeuline  and  feminine  in  moft 
languages,  there  hence  arifes  the  neceffity  of  putting  the  fubftantive 
and  adjedtive  in  the  fame  gender:  and,  in  like  manner,  verbs  fliouid 
agree  in  number  and  perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns  :  but  (hould 
any  thing,  in  writing  or  difeourfe,  be  apparently  contrary  to  thofe 
rules  above-mentioned,  this  is  by  fome  figure  or  other  in  the  gram¬ 
mar,  whereby  fomething  is  implied,  or  the  ideas  themfelves  are 
confidered  more  than  the  words  which  reprefent  them.  Confult 
Syftem  of  Grammar. 

Concord,  in  law,  is  the  agreement  between  two  parties  who 
intend  the  levying  a  fine  of  lands  to  one  another,  how  and  in  what 
manner  it  (hall  pafs. 

Concord  is  alfo  an  agreement  made  upon  any  trefpafs  commit¬ 
ted  (betwixt  two,  or  more) ;  and  is  divided  into  concord  executory, 
and  concord  executed,  both  which  are  deemed  binding. 

Concord,  in  mulic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that  are  always 
plealing  to  the  ear,  wheiher  applied  in  confonance  or  in  fucceffion. 

If  two  Ample  founds  have  fuch  a  relation,  or  difference  of  tune, 
as  that,  when  mixed  together,  they  form  a  compound  found,  which 
agreeably  affedis  the  ear,  that  relation  is  denominated  concord:  and 
w  hatever  two  founds  agree  in  confonance,  the  fame  will  follow'  each 
other  agreeably,  or  be  plcafing  in  fucceffion.  The  reverfeof  a  con¬ 
cord 
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cord  is  a  difcord,  being  all  the  relations  or  differences  of  tune  that 

arc  grating  to  the  ear.  .  ,  r 

Concord. and  harmony  are,  in  fa£t,  the  fame  th.ng,  though  by  cul- 
tom  they  are  applied  differently,  harmony  exprefling  the  agreement 
of  a  greater  number  of  founds  than  two  in  contonance:  behdes, 
harmony  always  implies  confonance  ;  but  concord  is  fometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to"  fucceflion,  though  never  but  when  it  will  make  a  plealing 

confonance.  , 

Unifonance  being  the  relation  of  equality  between  the  tune  ot  two 
founds,  all  unifonsare  concords,  in  the  firft  degree  :  but  an  interval, 
being  a  relation  of  inequality  between  two  founds,  becomes  a  concord 
or  difcord.  according  to  the  variety  of  that  particular  relation. 

The  differences  of  tune  take  their  rife  from  the  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  vibrations  of  a  fonorous  body,  that  is,  of  the  velocity  ot 
thofe  vibrations  in  their  recourfes  ;  the  more  frequent  thofe  re- 
courfes  are,  the  more  acute  is  the  tune,  and  vice  verja.  But  theel- 
fential  difference  between  concord  and  difcord  lies  more  remote  . 
there  does  not  appear  any  natural  aptitude  in  two  founds  of  a  con¬ 
cord  to  give  a  pleafing  fenfation,  more  than  in  two  of  a  dilcord  ; 
thefe  different  effeds  mull  be  refolved  into  the  divine  will. 

We  know  from  experience  what  proportions  of  tune  are  pleafing, 
and  what  not ;  and  we  know  likewife  how  to  exprefs  the  difference 
of  tune  by  the  proportion  of  numbers ;  we  know  what  is  pleafing, 
though  we  do  not  know  why  :  for  infiance,  we  know  that  the  ratio 
of  i  ;  2  conftitutes  concord ,  and  6  :  7  difcord  ;  but  on  what  original 
fyftem  pleafing  or  difpleafing  ideas  are  connected  with  thofe  rela¬ 
tions,  and  their  proper  influence  upon  one  another,  is  intirely  above 

our  reach.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

We  know  that  the  following  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  chords  are 

concord  2 :  1 ,  3  :  2,  4  :  3,  5  :  4,  6  :  5,  5  :  3,  8:5;  that  is,  by  ta¬ 
king  any  chord  fora  fundamental,  reprefented  by  one,  the  following 
°  I.2-3-4.5-3-5 

divifions  thereof  will  be  all  concords  with  the  whole,  as - 

2-3-4-5-6-5-8 

So  that  the  chara&eriftic  of  concords  and  difeords  muft  be  looked  for 
in  thefe  numbers,  exprefling  the  intervals  of  found  ;  not  abftraded- 
]y,  but  as  exhibiting  the  number  of  vibrations. 

The  nearer  the  vibrations  of  two  firings  approach  to  a  coinci¬ 
dence  as  frequent  as  pofiible,  the  nearer  they  fihould  approach  that 
condition,  and  confequently  the  agreement  of  unifons,  as  is  con¬ 
firmed  from  experience. 

If  we  take  the  natural  feries,  1,  2,  3,  4.  5>  6,  and  compare  each 
number  to  the  next,  as  exprefling  the  number  of  vibrations  of  two 
chords  in  the  fame  time,  whole  lengths  are  reciprocally  as  thofe 
numbers  :  the  rule  will  be  found  exadt  •  for  1  :  2  is  beft,  then  2:3; 
after  6  the  confonance  is  infufferable,  as  the  coincidences  are  too 
rare  ;  though  there  are  other  ratios  that  are  agreeable,  belides  thofe 
found  in  that  continued  order,  namely,  3  :  5,  and  5  :  8,  which,  with 
the  preceding  five,  are  all  the  concording  intervals  within,  or  lefs 
than  an  odtave,  or  1  :  2  ;  that  is,  whofe  acutcfi  term  is  greater 
than  half  the  fundamental. 

On  this  principle  3  :  5  will  be  preferable  to  4  :  5,  becaufe,  being 
equal  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  acuter  term,  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  fide  of  the  fundamental  in  the  ratio  3  : 3,  where  the 
coincidence  is  made  at  every  third  vibration  of  the  fundamental,  and 
every  fifth  of  the  acute  term  :  in  like  manner  the  ratio  5  :  8  is  lefs 
perfedl  than  5  :  6,  becaufe  though  the  vibrations  of  each  fundamen¬ 
tal,  that  go  to  one  coincidence,  are  equal,  yet,  in  the  ratio  5  :  6,  the 
coincidence  is  at  every  lixth  of  the  acute  term,  and  only  at  every 
eighth  in  the  other. 

Thus  there  is  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  preference  of  concords  from 
the  coincidence  of  their  vibrations,  as  in  the  following  table. 


Coincid. 


60 

3° 

20 

2o 


■  15 

12 

12 


Ratios  or  Vibrations 

Grave  Acute 
Terra.  Term. 

Unifon,  —  —  —  —  1  :  I 

Odtave,  8ve.  —  —  —  2:1 

Fifth,  5th.  —  — •  —  3:2 

Fourth,  4th.  —  —  4:3 

Sixth,  gr.  —  — -  —  5  :  3 

Third,  gr.  — -  —  —  5:4 

Third,  lefler  —  —  6:5 

Sixth,  lefler  —  —  8  :  5 

Grave  Acute 
Lengths. 

Mr.  Carre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  lays  down  a 
general  propofition  to  determine  the  .proportion  of  cylinders  that  are 
to  form  the  concords  of  mulic  ;  namely,  that  the  folid  cylinders, 
whofe  founds  produce  thofe  concords,  are  in  a  triplicate  and  inverfe 
ratio  of  that  of  the  numbers  which  denote  the  fame  concords. 

For  infiance,  fuppofe  two  cylinders,  the  diameters  of  whofe 
bates  and  lengths  are  as  3  to  2,  their  folidities  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
27  to  8,  which  is  the  triplicate  ratio,  or  as  the  cube  of  3  to  that  of 
2  ;  confequently  the  founds  of  thofe  two  cylinders  will  produce  a 
fifth,  as  exprefted  by  thofe  numbers  ;  and  that  the  biggefi  and  long- 
eft  will  give  the  grave  found,  and  the  fmalleft  the  acute  :  and  fo  of 
all  the  reft. 

Concords  are  divided  into  original-,  or  fimple  and  compound.  A 
fimple  concord  is  that  whofe  extremes  are  lefs  remote  than  the  fum 
ot  any  other  two  concords.  A  compound  concord  is  equal  to  two  or 
more  concords. 

Other  mufical  writers  fiate  the  divifion  in  this  manner  •  an  oc¬ 
tave  is  1  :  2,  and  all  the  inferior  concords  above-mentioned  are  fimole 
ones  :  and  aU  greater  than  an  o£tave  are  compound  concords;  as 
confiding  of,  and  being  equal  to,  the  fum  of  one  or  more  odaves 
and  fome  Angle  concord  lefs  than  an  odave  ;  and  are  ufually,  in 
pradice,  called  fimple  concords.  }  ’ 

As  to  the  compofition  and  relations  of  original  concords ,  by  apply 


ing  to  them  the  rules  of  the  addition  and  fubtradion  of  intervals, 
they  will  be  divided  into  fimple  and  compound,  according  to  the 
more  general  notion;  as, 

5  :  6  a  3d  lefs  5th  3d  g.  and  3d  1. 

4  :  5  a  3dgr.  6th  lefs  4th  and  3d  1. 

3:4a  4th  6th  gr.  4th  and  3d  g. 


4th  or  6th 
3d  lefs  or 
3d  gr.  3d  1. 
4th 


The  odave  is  not  only  the  firft  concord  in  point  of  perfedion,  the 
greement  pf  whofe  extremes  is  greateft,  and  the  neareft  to  unifon  ; 
fo  that,  when  founded  together,  it  is  impofiible  to  perceive  two  dif¬ 
ferent  founds  ;  but  it  is  likewife  the  greateft  interval  of  the  feven 
original  concords;  and,  as  fuch,  contains  all  the  lelfer,  which  de- 
rive  their  fweetnefs  from  it,  as  they  more  or  Jefs  diredly  rife  out  of 
it,  and  which  gradually  decreafe  from  the  odave  to  the  lefler  fixth 
having  but  a  final, f  degree  of  concord. 

The  martner  in  which  thofe  lefler  concords  are  found  in  the  odave 
fhews  their  mutual  dependences.  For,  taking  an  harmonical  and 
arithmetical  mean  betwixt  each  extreme,  and  the  moft  diftant  of 
the  two  means  la'ft  found,  to  wit,  betwixt  the  lefler  extreme  and  the 
firft  arithmetical  mean,  and  betwixt  the  greater  extreme  and  the  firft 
harmonical  mean,  we  have  all  the  lefler  concords.  Thus  if  betwixt 
360  and  180  the  extremes  of  the  odave,  you  take  an  arithmetical 
mean,  it  is  270,  and  an  harmonical  one  is  240.  Then  betwixt 
360  the  greateft  extreme,  and.  240  the  harmonical  mean,  take  an 
arithmetical  mean,  it  is  3C0  ;  and  an  harmonical  mean  is  288. 
Again,  betwixt  180  the  lefler  exceme  of  the  odave,  and  2-0  the 
firft  arithmetical  mean,  it  is  225,  and  an  harmonical  one  216 

Thus  you  have  a  feries  of  all  the  concords ,  both  afeending  towards 
acutenefs  from  a  common  fundamental  term  360,  and  defending 
towards  gravity  from  a  common  acute  term  180 :  which  feries  has 
this  property,  that  taking  the  two  extremes,  and  any  other  two  at 
equal  diftances,  thefe  four  will  be  geometrically  proportional. 

The  odave,  by  immediate  divifion,  becomes  a  fourth  and  fifth  • 
the  fifth  again,  by  immediate  divifion,  produces  the  two  thirds’ 
the  two  thirds  are  therefore  found  by  divifion,  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  the  two  fixths.  Thus  all  the  ori¬ 
ginal  concords  arife  from  the  divifion  of  the  odave  ;  the  fifths  and 
fourths  immediately,  the  thirds  and  fixths  mediately. 

From  the  perfedion  of  the  odave,  it  may  be  doubled,  tripled  &c 
and  yet  preferve  a  concord;  that  is,  the  fum  of  two  or  more  odaves 
is  concord ;  though  the  more  compound  will  be  gradually  lefs  agree 
able  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  any  other  concord  lefs  than  odavef  the 
doubles,  See.  whereof  are  all  difeords. 

Again,  whatever  found  is  concord  to  one  extreme  of  the  odave  is 
concord  to  the  other  alfo  ;  and,  if  you  add  any  other  fimple  concord  to 
an  odave,  it  agrees  to  both  it’s  extremes,  to  the  neareft  being  a  ftm- 
ple  concord ,  and  to  the  fartheft  a  compound  one. 

The  greateft  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fundamental,  it  is  to  be 
farther  obferved,  cannot  exceed  five,  or  there  is  no  concord  where  the 
fundamental  makes  more  than  five  vibrations  to  one  coincidence 
with  the  acute  term.  T.  his  progrefs  of  the  concords  may  be  carried 
on  in  tnjinslum,  but  the  more  compound,  the  lefs  agreeable  A  fin 
gle  odave  is  better  than  a  double  one,  and  that  than  a  triple  one  ; 
and  fo  of  fifths  and  other  concords.  Three  or  four  odaves  is  the 
greateft  length  in  common  pradice  :  the  old  feales  went  but  to  two  • 
no  voice  or  inftrumentcan  well  reach  above  four. 

iiC^^RDA^CEVaJd-ai°nary  °r  index  to  the  bible,  wherein 
all  the  jedding  words,  ufed  in  the  infpired  writings,  are  ranged  al¬ 
phabetically  ,  and  the  various  places  wherein  they  occur  referred 
to  ;  calculated  to  aflift  m  finding  out  paffages,  and  comparing  the 
feveral  fignifications  of  the  fame  word.  & 

The  belt  and  moft  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Buxtorf, 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1632.  In  1718,  Trommius  publifhed  his  Greek 
concordance  for  the  Septuag.ntat  Amfterdam,  in  two  volumes  folio ; 
and  bchmidius  improving  on  a  fimilar  work  of  FI.  Stephen  has 
given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance  for  the  New  Tcftament,  the 
belt  edition  ot  which  is  that  of  Leipfic,  an.  1717. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in  Fnglifh  ;  as  New¬ 
man  s,  the  Cambridge,  &e.  but  the  iaft  and  beft  efteemed,  is  that 
in  4to.  by  Alex.  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  ver/es,  fuch  as  have  feveral  wwds  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  convey  anoppo- 
litC,  at  lean,  a  different  meaning.  Such  are  thofe. 


Et 


Gmis 

Lupus 


in  filva 


venatur 

nutritur 


id  omnia 


I  fi 

I 


fervat. 

Vajiat. 


CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  denotes  a  covenant, 
agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary  matter,  as  a  refignation.  p 
mutation,  promotion,  or  the  like. 

Concordat  is  alfo  ufed,  abfolutely,  among  the  French,  for 
agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in  1516,  between  pope  Leo  X.  a 

benefices^ "  EranCe*  for  re8ula;ing  the  manner  of  nominating 

Concord  a.t,  Germanic,  is  that  made  between  the  emperor  F 
dene  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  in  1448,  relating  to  bem 
ciary  matters,  confirmed  by  pope  Nicholas  V. 

refor°med>RDAT  alf°  dcnotes  the  pragmatic  fandion,  foftened  t 

1  •ir°NF^’.  inbotany>  afi  herb  greatly  efteemed  in  Guinea, 
killing  the  Guinea-worm,  which  breeds  in  their  flefh.  They  bri 
the  leaves,  and  mixing  them  with  oil,  apply  them  in  form  o 
cataplalm.  The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  relemble  thofe  of  the  caw 
but  are  thicker  and  differ,  and  not  fo  full  of  veins.  They  are  bro 
eft  within  one  third  of  the  bafe,  and  from  thence  they  go  taperini 
each  end.  They  are  placed  on  long  footftalks  of  a  fine  gr 
throughout.  6 

CONCOURSE,  or  Concurrence,  the  reciprocal  action 


CON 


CON 


divers  perfons,  or  tilings,  co-operating  toward  the  fame'end  or  cf- 
fed. 

The  fchoolmen  didinguifh  two  kinds  of  concurrence  ;  viz.  mediate, 
which  confids  in  giving  a  power  or  faculty  to  ad  ;  and  immediate, 
which  is  a  contemporary  influence  of  onecaufe  along  with  another, 
to  produce  an  effed.  Thus,  the  grandfather  concurs  mediately  to 
the  production  of  a  grandfon,  as'  he  originally  gives  the  power  of 
generating  to  the  father;  bur  the  father  concurs  immediately  with 
the  mother  to  the  production  of  the  fame  child.  With  refped  to 
the  agency  of  God,  feme  divines  maintain  both  the/e  kinds  of  con¬ 
currence;  others  deny  the  latter.  See  the  article  Cause. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool  philofophy,  an  affemblage,  or  COM¬ 
POUND. 

Concrete,  phyfical,  or  a  CONCRETE  lady,  may  denote  any 
mixed  body,  or  body  compofed  of  different  principles;  and  cortfc- 
ijuently,  all  fenfible  bodies  whatever,  as  all  bodies  arife  from  a  coa¬ 
lition  of  divers  elements,  or  at  lead  of  divers  principles,  matter,  and 
form.  Soap  is  a  factitious  concrete ;  antimony  a  natural  one. 

Concrete,  logical,  or  a  concrete  word ,  called  alfo  parony- 
mum ,  is  that  which  has  a  compound  Signification,  as  denoting  both 
the  fubjed,  and  fomb  quality  or  accident  of  the  fubjed,  which 
gives  it  it’s  denomination. 

Such,  e.  gr.  are  man,  learned,  white  ;  for  man  fignifies  as  much  as 
having  human  nature  ;  learned,  as  much  as  having  learning,  See.  -The 
oppofite  term,  whereby  things  are  Separated  in  thought,  is  ab draft. 

Concrete  numbers ,  are  thofe  which  are  applied  to  exprefs  or 
denote  any  particular  Subject:  as,  two  men,  three  pounds,  two 
thirds  of  a  (lulling,  &c. 

Whereas,  if  nothing  be  conneded  with  a  number,  it  is  taken  ab-' 
ftradedly  or  univerfally :  thus,  three  fignifies  only  an  aggregate  of 
three  units  ;  let  thofe  units  be  men,  pounds,  or  whatever  you  pleafe. 

CONCRETION,  the  act  whereby  Soft  bodies  are  rendered  hard  ; 
or,  an  infenfible  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  or  Soft  body, 
whereby  they  come  to  a  confidence. 

It  is  indifferently  ufed  for  induration,  condenfation,  congelation, 
and  coagulation. 

Concretion  alfo  denotes  the  coalition  of  Several  little  particles 
into  a  fenfible  mafs,  called  a  concrete. 

CONCUBINAGE,  fometimes  expreffes  a  criminal,  or  prohi¬ 
bited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  compre¬ 
hends  adultery,  iriced,  and  fimple  fornication  :  but  in  a  more  limi¬ 
ted  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for  the  cohabitation  of  a  man  and  wo¬ 
man  in  the  way  of  marriage  ;  without  having  puffed  the  ceremony 
thereof.  • 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  :  the  Roman  law  calls  it  an 
allowed  cudom,  licita  confuetudo.  When  this  expreffion  occurs  in, 
the  conditutions  of  the  Chridian  emperors,  it  fignifies  what  we  now 
call  a  marriage  in  cpnfcience. 

How  much  foever  concubinage  might  be  difpenfed  with  among  the 
Jews, Turks,  and  Chridians;  yet  if  polygamy  be  prohibited  among 
Chridians,  this  pradice  mud  be  prohibited  too :  it  is  nevertheless 
notorious,  that  the  clergy  in  this  kingdom,  and  other  parts  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  who  Submitted  to  the  jurifdidion  of  the  pope,  were  for 
fome  time  indulged  in  keeping  concubines,  though  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  redrained  from  marrying;  and  when  both  were  interdicted  to 
the  clergy  of  England,  by  31ft  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24,  it  was  made 
much  more  penal  to  keep  a  wife  than  a  concubine ;  for  the  former 
was  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  when,  by  the  latter,  the  pried 
only  incurred  the  lofs  of  his  goods  and  preferments. 

Concubinage  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed  with  lefs 
Solemnity  than  the  formal  marriage  ;  or  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  inferior  condition,  and  to  whom  the  hufband  does  not  convey  his 
rank,  or  quality. 

The  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to  efpoufe,  under  the  title  of 
concubine ,  certain  perfons,  fuch  as  were  edeemed  unequal  to  him, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  Some  qualities  requilite  tofudain  the  full 
honour  of  marriage.  But  though  concubinage  was  beneath  marriage, 
both  as  to  dignity,  and  civil  effeds  ;  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable 
title,  very  different  from  that  of  mijirejs  among  us.  The  commerce 
was  efleemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concubine  might  be  accufed  of  adul¬ 
tery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  dill  in  ufe  in  fome  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  a  half- marriage,  morgengabic 
marriage,  or  marriage  with  the  left  hand;  alluding  to  the  manner 
of  it’s  being  contraded,  viz.  bv  the  man’s  giving  the  woman  his  left- 
hand  indead  of  the  right. 

Concubinage,  in  a  legal  fenfe.  is  ufed  as  an  exception  againd 
her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alledging  thereby,  that  die  was  not  a  wife, 
lawfully  married  to  the  party,  in  whofe  lands  (he  feeks  to  be  en¬ 
dowed,  but  his  concubine .  ■< /' 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  man  takes  to  cohabit  with  in 
the  manner  of  a  wife,  without  being  authored  thereto  by  a  legal 
marriage. 

Concubine  alfoimplies  a  legitimate  and  only  wife, didinguifhed 
by  no  other  circtinidance  but  a  difparity  of  birth  or  condition  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  hufband. 

Concubines ,  among  the  Greeks,  were  ufually  women  taken  cap¬ 
tive,  or  bought  with  money,  and  were  always  inferior  to  lawful 
wives,  whofe  dowry  or  parentage  gave  them  the  pre-eminence. 

Among  the  Romans,  inheritances  defeended  to  children  fprung 
from  concubines  ;  but  a  plurality  was  prohibited. 

Among  the  Jews,  a  concubine  had  not  only  oftentimes  the  fame  ap¬ 
pellation,  bur,  in  the  mod  important  indances,  was  upon  the  fame 
level  with  a  wife :  nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  difference  made 
between  the  fons  of  the  wife  and  thofe  of  the  concubine. 

The  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of  wives,  which  did  not  all 
hold  the  fame  rank  ;  fome  being  fubordinate  to  the  principal  wife  ; 
thefe  were  what  we  call  concubines,  or  half  wives.- 
No.  49.  .Vol.  I. 


o  omou  had  700  wives,  and  300  concubines  ;  the  emperor  of  China 
as  jooo  concubines  in  his  palace.  Darius  was  followed  in  his  army 
y  3  5  concubines,  all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

ie  Tui ks  dill  make  fo  little  ciiltindion  between  a  wife  and  con- 
cu  me,  t  iat  whoever  fird  has  a  fnn,  fuch  fon  is  intitled  to  all  privi¬ 
leges  and  advantages  of  an  elded  fon.  - 

1  ^  ISCENCE,  among  divines,  an  irregular  appetite,  or 

fall  3  lCr  cama  ^1!nSs>  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  ever  fincethe 


Mai eb ranch e  defines  concupifcence  to  be  a  natural  effort  made  bv 
the  traces  of  the  brain  on  the  mind,  in  order  to  attach  it  to  fenfible 
things:  the  origin  of  concupifcence  he  aferibes  to  thofe  impreflions 
made  on  the  brain  of  our  firlt  parents  in  confequence  of  their  difo- 
bedience,  which  are  dill  tranfplanted  and  communicated  to  thofe  of 
their  children;  and  he  attributes  the  dominion  and  prevalence  of 
concupifcence  to  original  Jin;  which  fee. 

CONCURRING,  or  Congruent  figures,  in  geometry,  thofe 

Wu’ iFe‘ng  ”Pon  one  another,  exadly  correfpond  and  cover 
each  other,  and  are  therefore  equal. 

CONCUSSION,  crimen  repetundaruni,  in  jurifprudence,  is  the 
abufe  of  power  by  fome  perfon  intruded  with  a  public  commidion 
or  employment,  by  extorting  money  from  thofe  under  his  power  or 
command. 

Conc  ussion  was  not  deemed  a  public  offence,  except  when  com¬ 
mitted  bv  a  magidrate  :  but  the  nature  of  the  crime  itfelf,  and  not 
the  quality  of  the  perfon,  renders  it  public  or  private. 

CONDALUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ring  worn  by  daves. 

COND,  Con,  or  Cun,  in  fea-language,  fignifies  to  guide  or 
due£l  the  fhip  to  her  right  courfe,  by  giving  dirediotfs  to  the  man 
at  the  helm  how  to  deer. 

The  man  that  cons  the  flop,  directs  him  at  the  helm  in  thefe  terms: 
Jlarboard,  or  port  the  helm  ;  that  is,  put  the  helm  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  fhip,  and  then  the  fhip  will  go  to  the  larboard  or  darboard  ; 
for  the  fhip  always  fails  contrary  to  the  helm.  Right  the  helm,  or 
helm  a  midfhip  ;  that  is,  keep  it  right  up,  or  in  the  midfhips,  when 
it  is  required  the  diip  fhould  go  right  before  the  wind.  Eafe  the 
helm,  nonear,  bear  up ;  that  is,  let  her  fall  to  leewaid,  or  fail  more 
large,  or  more  before  the  wind.  Steady  as  you  go;  that  is,  keep  her 
upon  the  fame' point.  Keep  thus!  thus!  that  is,  let  her  go  juft  as 
die  is.  Other  directions,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  importing 
chiefly  to  keep  the  Oiip  near  the  wind,  are,  aloof,  keep  your  loof,  fall 
not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  leer  to,  touch  the  wind,  have  a  care  of  the  lee 
latch.  J 


CONDEMNATION,  the  ad  of  giving  judgment,  paffing  or 
pronouncing  fentence  againft  a  perfon,  fubjeded  thereby  to  fome 
penalty  or  punishment,  either  in  refped  of  life,  reputation,  or 
fortune. 

CONDENSATION,  the  ad  whereby  a  body  is  rendered  mofe 
denfe,  compad,  and  heavy. 

Condenfation  confids  in  bringing  the  parts  clofer  to  each  other,  and 
increaling  their  contad :  in  oppolition  to  rarefadion  ;  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  body  lighter  aud  loofer,  by  letting  the  parts  farther  afunder, 
and  diminiihing  their  contad,  and  of  confequence  their  cohefion. 

Wolfius,  and  fome  of  the  more  accurate  writers,  redrain  the  ufe 
of  the  word  condenfation  to  the  adion  of  cold  :  what  is  done  by  ex¬ 
ternal  application,  they  call  compredion. 

Air  eafily  condenfes,  either  by  cold,  or  by  art water  congeals, 
but  has  been  fuppofed  never  to  condenfe  ;  i.  e.  to  be  brought  into  a 
Ids  fpace ;  becaufe  it  has  even  penetrated  the  mod  folid  body,  even 
gold,  rather  than  lofe  of  it’s  bulk.  See  Compression.  A  lyrup 
condenfes  in  ebullition. 

There  has  been  no  body  yet  found,  how  denfe  and  compad  fo¬ 
ever,  but  cold  renders  dill  denfer,  not  even  excepting  diamonds, 
the  harded  of  all  known  bodies  ;  and  as  the  degree  of  cold  increafes, 
this  contradion  is  alfo  increa fed,  the  former  contradion  dill  de- 
creafing,  as  the  cold  is  lefs.  Water  alone  f  erns  to  expand  by  cold, 
infomuch  that,  when  congealed,  the  ice  takes  up  moie  fpace  than 
the  water  did  before:  btn  this  is  attributed  to  the  intromiflion  of 
fome  foreign  matter,  fuch  as  the  particles  of  the  ambient  air,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  any  proper  expand. m  of  the  wafer,  by  the  adion  of 
cold. 

If  air  be  condcnfed  upon  water  in  a  bottle,  it  will  caufe  it  to  fpout 
through  the  tube  of  communication  to  a  very  greit  height,  viz.  30 
feet,  if  only  one  atmofphere  be  injeded,  60  if  two,  and  fo  on.  A 
bladder  that  will  fudain  the  fpring  of  common  air,  will  be  broken 
by  condenfed  air.  See  the  next  article.  Condcnfed  air  has  it’s  effeds 
jud  oppofite  to  thofe  of  rarefied  air;  birds, Sec.  appear  brifker  and 
more  lively  therein  than  in  the  common  air,  See. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  made  ofglafs,  in  a  cyliri- 
dric  or  globular  figure,  or  confiding  of  two  very  drong  brafs  cups, 
whofe  brims,  covered  with  wet  leather,  are  prefled  together,  and 
kept  down  by  an  iron  crofs-bar  with  pillars  and  ferews,  by  which, 
with  an  injeding  syringe,  an  unnfoal  quantity  of  air  maybe 
cronded  into  a  given  fpace.  The  orifice  of  the  condenfer  is  fitted 
with  a  female  ferew  to  receive  the  male  ferew  at  the  end  of  the  fy- 
ringe  :  it  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  gage. 

They  can  by  this  throw  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  10  atmofpheres  into  the 
condenfer,  i.  e.  twice,  thrice,  fotir,  See.  times  as  much  air  as  there 
would  be  in  the  fame  compafs  without  the  engine.  See  Conden¬ 
sation. 

If  glafs  be  ufed  for  a  condenfer,  it  will  not  differ  fo  great  a  degree 
of  condenfation  ;  but  t he  experiment  will  be  more  entertaining,  lince 
the  fubjed  may  be  viewed -in  the  condcnfed  air. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civ  1  law,  a  claufe  of  obligation  dipulated 
as  an  artide  of  a  treaty^  or  contrad  ;  or  in  a  doiiadon  of  tedament, 
legacy,  Sic.  in  which  lad  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative,  if 
it  be  chaiged  with  any  yifhoned  or  impoiTible  conditions. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  donation  can  be  made,  are  didin- 
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i.  The  cafual,  which  depends  merely  on  \ 
yotejiative,  which  is  abfolutcly  in  our  power;  and, 
condition ,  which  is  compounded  of  the  other  two. 

.yi  nON,  in  common  law,  a  reftri&ion  annexed  to  an.a£t, 

-ufying  or  fufpending  the  fame,  in  rendering  it’s  effect  precarious 
and  uncertain. 

Condition,  collateral ,  is  that  annexed  to  a  collateral  pr  foreign 
a£t ;  as,  v.  gr.  that  the  leffee  (hall  not  go  to  Paris. 

Condition  is  alfo  divided  into  condition  in  deed,  and  condition  implied. 

Con  dition  in  deed,  or  exprejfed,  is  annexed  by  exprefs  words  to 
the  feoffment,  leafe,  or  grant,  either  in  writing,  or  without.  As, 
if  I  infeofF  a  man  in  lands,  referving  a  rent  to  be  paid  at  fuch  a  feaft  ; 
upon  condition,  if  the  feoffee  fail  of  payment,  it  flial!  be  lawful  for 
me  to  re-enter. 

Condition  implied,  called  alfo  condition  in  law,  is  when  a  man 
grants  to  another  the  office  of  a  Reward,  bailiff,  keeper  ot  a  park, 
£cc.  for.  life  :  though  there  be  no  condition  expreffed  in  the  grant,  yet 
the  law  makes  one  covertly  ;  which  is,  that  if  the  grantee  do  not 
juftly  execute  all  things  belonging  to  the  office,  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  the  granter  to  difeharge  him. 

Condition  precedent,  is  when  a  leafe  or  eftate  is  granted  to  a 
perfon  for  life,  upon  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  certain  fum  by 
the  leffee  to  the  leffof  at  a  certain  day,  when  he  fhall  have  fee-fimple. 

Condition  fubfdquent,  is  when  a  man  grants  to  another  his  ma¬ 
nor  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the  grantee  fhall  pay  to  him  a  certain 
fum  on  fuch  a  day,  or  that  his  eitate  fhall  ceafe :  fo  that  here  the 
condition  follows  the  eflate,  and  the  performance  preferves  it. 

Condition  without  which,  fine  qua  non,  is  ufed  in  philofophy,  in 
fpeaking  of  fome  accident  or  circumltance,  which  is  not  effentLalto 
the  thing,  but  is  yet  neCeffary  to  it’s  produdlion.  Thus,  light  is  a 
condition  without  which  a  man  cannot  fee  objects,  though  he  have 
good  eyes. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but  fubje£t  to  limi¬ 
tation.  See  the  article  Condition. 

Conditional  legacies  are  not  due  till  the  conditions  are  accom- 
plifhed. 

Tlte  Arminian  divines  maintain,  that  all  the  decrees  of  God  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  f'alvation  and  damnation  of  man,  are  truly  conditional ;  and 
the  Calvinifts,  that  they  are  all  abfolute.  See  Arminian,  hoc. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  in  grammar,  are  thofe  which  ferve 
to  make  propofitions  conditional.  As,  if,  unlefs,  provided  that,  in 
cafe  of,  &c. 

Conditional  propofitions,  in  logic,  are  fuch  as  confifl  of  two' 
parts,  connected  together  by  a  conditional  particle.  Of  thele,  the 
firft,  wherein  the  condition  lies,  is  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  other 
the  confequent. 

Conditional  fyllogfm ,  is  that  whofe  major  or  minor,  or  both, 
are  conditional  propofitions  :  e.  gr.  If  there  be  a  God,  the  world  is 
governed  by  Providence  ;  but  there  is  a  God,  therefore  the  world  is 
governed  by  Providence. 

Conditionals ,  fcience  of  i.  e.  of  conditional  truths,  imports 
that  knowledge  which  God  has  of  things,  confidered,  not  according 
to  their  effence,  their  nature,  or  their  real  exiftence;  but  under  a 
certain  fuppofition,  which  imports  a  condition  never  to  be  accom¬ 
pli  Hied. 

CONDORE,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  the  larged  of  all  birds 
in  South  America  ;  and,  perhaps,  by  the  defeription  of  it,  in  the 
world.  It  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  Andes.  It  is  of  the  car¬ 
nivorous  kind,  and  fo  vtry'ftrong,  fierce,  and  voracious,  that  it  of¬ 
ten  feizes  lambs  from  the  flock ;  and  Don  Ulloa  informs  us,  that 
he  a&ually  faw  one  of  them  rifing  with  a  larnb  in  it’s  talons.  The 
Indians  catch  them  by  mixing  ftrong  intoxicating  herbs  with  a  pu- 
trified  body. 

CONDORMIENTES,  religious  fe&aries,  whereof  there  have 
been  two  kinds.  The  firft  arofe  in  Germany,  in  the  13th  century  ; 
their  leader  was  a  native  of  Toledo.  They  held  their  meetings  near 
Cologne ;  where  they  are  laid  to  have  worffiipped  an  image  of  Lu¬ 
cifer,  and  to  have  received  anfwers  and  oracles  from  him. 

Another  fpecies  of  condormientes  were  a  branch  of  Anabaptifls,  in 
the  1 6th  century  ;  fo  called,  becaufethey  lay,  feveral  of  both  fexes, 
in  the  fame  chamber. 

CONDUCTOR,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  ufed  when  a  finus  is 
laid  open,  and,  being  put  into  the  bladder,  ferves  to  guide  or  con¬ 
duct  the  knife,  in  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  done.  The  fame 
word  likewife  denotes  an  inftrument,  not  long  fince  contrived  by 
Mr.  Wathen,  for  fecuring  a  fra£lured  limb  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  patient  from  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred,  to  the  place 
where  the  cure  is  to  be  completed. 

Conductors,  in  the  military  art,  are  affiftants  given  to  the  com- 
milfary  of  the  ftores,  to  receive  or  deliver  out  ftores  to  the  army ;  to 
attend  at  the  magazines  by  turns,  when  in  garrifon ;  and  to  look  af¬ 
ter  the  ammunition-waggons  in  the  field.  They  bring  their  account 
every  night  to  the  commiffary,  and  are  immediately  under  his  com¬ 
mand. 

Conductors,  in  ele&ricity,  thofe  fubflances  which  are  capable 
of  receiving  and  tranfmitting  the  eledtric  virtue,  in  oppolition  to 
eiedtrics ,  in  which  the  fame  virtue  may  be  excited  and  accumulated. 
See  the  article  Electricity. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal,  or  pipe,  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  ot 
other  fluid  matter. 

In  the  earth  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits,  through  which  the 
waters  pafs  that  form  fome  springs  ;  and  through  which  alfo  pafs 
the  vapours,  which  form  metals  and  MINERALS. 

Artificial  conduits  tor  water  are  made  of  lead,  (lone,  call  iron, 
potters  earth,  &c.  See  theartfcle Plumbery. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tubercle,  or  callous  eminence, 
which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus ;  or  rajjier  a  fwejling  or  har¬ 
dening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that  parr. 


Condylomata  proceed  from  a  redundant  and  vitiated  blood  (lag. 
nating  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels,  and  are  often  the  effett  of  vene_ 
real  ailments.  Their  cure  depends  on  mercurial  unttions,  and  pro¬ 
per  efcharoiics  to  confume  them  ;  though  extirpation  either  by 
ligature  or  incifion,  if  the  nature  of  the  part  will  admit,  is  the  molt 
expeditious  remedy.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  falivation  is  ne- 
ceifary,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  complete  the  cure.  » 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  atiatomitls  to  a  little  round 
eminence,  or  protuberance,  at  the  extremity  of  a  bone.  In  the 
fingers,  it  is  called  knuckle. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  having  a  circle  for  it’s  balls, 
and  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  or  vertex.  See  Plate  144, 

fig-  2- 

Cones  of  the  higher  order,  thofe  whofe  bafesand  fections,  parallel 
to  the  bales,  are  circles  of  the  higher  kinds.  They  are  generated  by 
fuppofing  a  right  line  fixed  in  a  point  on  high,  but  conceived  to  be 
capable  of  being  extended  more  or  lefs  on  occafion,  and  moved  round 
the  periphery  of  a  circle.  » 

Cone  of  rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral  rays  wdtich  fall 
from  any  radiant  point  on  the  fur  face  of  a  glafs. 

Cone,  in  botany,  a  hard,  dry,  feed-veffel  of  a  conical  figure,  con^ 
fitting  of  feveral  woody  parts,  arid  is  for  the  molt  part  fcaly,  adhe¬ 
ring  clofely  together,  and  feparating  when  ripe. 

Cone -jlone,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  tubulus  marinus,  not  known  to  us  in  it’s  recent  ftate,  but 
frequently  found  foflile  in  the  Swedifh  ftones  ufed  in  pavements: 

Cone  and  key,  among  the  ancient  Saxons,  was  when  a  woman, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  took  upon  her  the  charge  of  the 
houfe,  and  received  cone  and  key ;  flic  being  then  held  of  competent 
years  to  keep  the  accounts  and  keys  of  the  houfe. 

CONEPATL,  in  natural  hiitory,  an  American  animal,  very 
much  like  the  rackpon  in  lhape,  but  variegated  with  two  long  ftreaks 
of  white,  one  on  each  fide  of  the'  ridge  of  the  liack,  which  run  even 
into  the  tail.  I  t  is  tamer  and  harmlefs,  but  of  a  ftinking  finell,  and 
difeharges  it’s  excrements  at  the  perfon  who  provokes  or  purfuesit. 

CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  coaft  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  recommended  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Medical  Effays,  as  a  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas.  It 
is  to  be  pounded  into  a  fine  powder,  and  made  into  an  electuary, 
with  fyrup  of  oranges  ;  and  the  bark  fhould  be  frelh,  and  the  elec-* 
tuary  new  made  every  day,  or  feccnd  day,  otherwife-it  lofes  it’s 
auftere  but  grateful  bitternefs  on  the  palate,  and  it’s  proper  effects  on 
the  inteftines. 

CONFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perforis  whofe  children  weredeftined  for  the 
honour  of  the  priefthood. 

Confarreation  was  the  moft  facred  of  the  three  modes  of  contract¬ 
ing  marriage  among  that  people;  and  confilted,  according  \p  Ser- 
vius,  in  this,  that  the  pout  if  ex  maximus  and  flamen  dialis  joined  and 
contracted  the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the  fame 
cake  of  faltedliread.  Ulpian  fays,  it  confifted  in  the  offering  up  of 
fome  pure  wheaten  bread,  rehearfing,  withal,  a  certain  formula,  in 
prefence  of  ten  witnefies.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  adds,  that  the 
hufband  and  wife  did  eat  of  the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part 
on  the  victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies  in  general  anything 
prepared  with  fugar:  in  particular,  it  imports  fomething  preferved, 
efpecially  dry  fubflances. 

Confection  alfo  fignifies  a  liquid  or  fi>ft  eleCluary,  of  which 
there  are  various  forts  directed  in  difpenfatories ;  but  thofe  ordered 
in  the  London  difpenfatory  are  the  following :  > 

1.  The  confection  of  Harnech,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  poly¬ 
pody,  myrobalans,  agaric,  fenna,  tamarinds,  and  rofes,  manna,  co- 
locynth.  It  is  applied  as  a  draCtic  in  purging  the  groifer  humours 
and  viridities. 

2.  The  cordial  confcClion,  which  is  a  fubflitute  for  the  operofe  con- 
fcClio  Raleighana ,  compofed  of  a  tindure  drawn  with  proof  fpirit 
from  the  Idler  cardamom  feeds,  zedoary  and  faffron,  frdh  rofemary 
tops,  and  juniper  berries,  to  which  is  after  wards,  added  the  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  crabs’ claws,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  doves,  and  dou¬ 
ble-refined  fugar. 

3.  Confectio  Paulina,  which  confifts  of  coftus,  cinnamon,  long 
pepper,  black  pepper,  ftrained  itorax,  {framed  galbanum,  {trained 
opium,  Ruffia  caftor. 

4.  Confectio  Damocrntis.  \  .  TMithridate. 

5.  Confectio.  Fracajlorii.  I  See  the  article ^  Diascordium. 

6.  Confectio  alkenncs.  J  LAlkermes. 

Confectio  Japonica,  is  prepared  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces; 

torareiitil  root,  nutmeg,  and  olibanum,  ot  each  two  ounces ;  opium, 
diflolved  in  Lifbon  wine,  a  dram  and  a  half:  fimple  fyrup  audeon- 
ferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces.  An  eledtuary  of  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  fnpplies  the  place  of  diafeordium ;  and  the  dofe  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram. 

CONE LCTOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiator  hired 
to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre,  againft  beafts  ;  thence  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  bcjliarius. 

According  to  fome,  the  confeCtor  did  not  fight  with  beafts  like  the 
bcjliarius,  but  was  ferK  on  purpofe  to  difpatch  them,  where-ever 
they  became  fo  wild  (which  was  often  the  cafe)  as  to  threaten  the 
lives  of  the  fpedtators, 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flowers,  herbs, 
roots',  &c.  when  boiled  and  prepared  with  fugar  or  honey,  to  dif- 
pofe  them  to  keep,  and  render  them  tnore.agreeable  to  the  tafte. 
Solid  faccharine  fimple  confeCls  arc  prepared  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  the  fugar  being  firft  well  clarified  with  pure  water,  and  the 
white  of  an  egg,  is  boiled  to  a  confidence  a  little  thicker  than  that  of 
a  fyrup.  Then  the  thing  which  is  to  be  preferved  is  put  into  a  large 
copper  veffel,  flat-bottomed,  placed  upon  a  gentle  fire ;  and  when 
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-it  is  moderately  heated,  together  with  the  contents,  the  artift  fprin- 
Jiles  fome  of  the  liquid  fugar,  before  prepared,  fomewhat  warm 
upon  the  things  in  the  veil'd,  juft  enough'to  moiften  them,  and  im¬ 
mediately  ftirs  them  to  and  fro,  fliak.es  them,  and  tolTes  the  yeflel  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  feeds,  or  v  hatever  elfe  it  may  be, 
from  cluftering  together.  Then  they  are  to  be  totally  dried  by  a 
gentle  coal-fire  under  the  veil'd.  After  this,  as  much  difiblved  fu- 
gar  is  to  be  added  to  the  thing  as  is  fufficient  to  moiften  it  mode¬ 
rately,  and,  continuing  the  agitation,  &c.  it  is  to  be  dried.  This 
operation  is  to  be  repeated,  moiftening  and  drying  the  materials  by 
turns,  till  they  are  tufficiently  covered  with  fugar.  Confetti  oners, 
however,  prepare  things  with  greater  eafe  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  fell  them  at  a  lower  rate,  they  add  (larch  to  the  difiblved  fugar, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  dry  them  fooner,  but  alfo  render  them 
Efficiently  large  at  a  fmall  expence. 

To  make  confetts  red,  infufe  fome  red  fanders  in  the  water,  or 
cochineal,  or  fyrup  of  mulberries.  If  you  would  have  them  green, 
boil  the  juice  of  fpinach  with  the  fugar ;  if  yellow’,  put  fafFron  in  the 
water  you  mix  with  the  fugar.  ,  • 

Confetts  are  reduced  to ei£ht  kinds;  viz.  i.  Dry  confetts.  2.  Su- 
rrar-plums.  3.  Liquid  confetts,  thofe  whofe  fruits,  either  whole,  in 
pieces,  infeeds,  or  in  chillers,  are  connected  in  a  fluid,  transpa¬ 
rent  fyrup,  which  takes  it’s  colour  from  that  of  the  fruits  boiled  in 
it.  4.  Marmalades.  5.  Jellies.  6.  Paltes.  7.  Conferves.  8. 
Candies.  See  thofe  articles. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  league  or  alliance  be¬ 
tween  feveral  princes  and  Hates,  to  carry  on  a  common  caufe. 

Confederacy,  in  law,  is  when  two  or  more  combine  together, 
to  do  fome  damage  or  injury  to  another,  or  to  commit  fome  unlaw¬ 
ful  adtion. 

Confederacy  is  punifhable,  if  nothing  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  this 
muft  be  declared  by  fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  entering  into 
bonds  or  promifes  the  one  to  the  other  ;  the  confederacy  mult  aifo  be 
malicious  and  againfi. an  innocent  perfon. 

CONFERV/E,  in  botany,  a  genus  cf  water  plants,  of  the  cryp- 
hgainia  clafs,  and  order  of  modes  ;  confiding  of  oblong,  capillary 
[ilaments,  divided  into  joints  of  a  globular  figure.  See  Plate  48. 

CONFESS  and  avoid ,  in  law,  a  fpecies  of  replication,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  introduces  fome  new  matter  or  diltindtion,  confident 
with  his  former  declaration  :  as  in  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  upon  land 
of  which  the  plaintiff  is  feifed. 

CONFESSION,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 

Called  PAKHOMOLOGY. 

Confession,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration,  or  acknowledgment 
of  fome  truth,  though  it  be  againd  the  intered  of  the  party  who 
makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in  a  court  of  judice,  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a 
maxim,  that  in  civil  matters,  the  confcffion  is  never  to  be  divided,  but 
always  taken  intire  ;  and  that  a  criminal  is  never  condemned  on  his 
Pimple  confefjton,  without  other  collateral  proofs  ;  nor  is  a  voluntary 
extra-judicial  ccnfeffon  admitted  as  any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  accufe  himfelf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law,  non  auditur 
Wire  volcns,  i.  e.  a  perfon  wiftiing  lor  death  is  not  to  be  heard. 

Confession  of  attion,  in  law,  is  a  fpecies  of  plea  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  complaint  ate  anfwered,  by  con- 
fefjing,  either  w  holly,  or,  which  is  mod  common,  in  part. 

Confession  of  indidlment,  is  a  prifoner’s  acknowledgment  of 
the  offence,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  arraigned  :  upon  a 
fimple  and  plain  confcffion ,  which  the  court  is  backward  in  receiving 
and  recording,  nothing  remains  but  to  award  judgment. 

Confession,  in  theology,  denotes  the  verbal  acknowledgment 
which  a  penitent  makes  of  his  fins  to  God :  in  a  more  partial  and 
redacted  fenfe,  it  is  a  declaration  of  a  perfon’s  fins,  made  to  a  pried, 
iu  order  to  obtain  abfolution  for  the  fame.  The  Romilh  church 
confcffion  a  part  of  the  facrament  of  penance. 

Confejfon  was  anciently  public  and  general,  in  the  face  of  the 
church  ;  though  the  Romanids  have  fince  altered  it ;  and  made  it 
private  and  auricular. 

Confrfjions  are  to  be  buried  in  eternal  filence,  under  pain  of  the 
great od  pbnilhment  to  the  pried  who  reveals  them. 

Confession  of  faith,  denotes  a  lid,  or  enumeration  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  articles  of  belief  in  a  church.  The  Augfburg,  01 
Augustan  confefjton,  prefented  to  Charles  V.  in  1530,  is  that  of 
lie  Lutherans. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  in  church  hidory,  a 
place  in  churches,  ufually  under  the  main  altar,  wherein  were  depo¬ 
rted  the  bodies  of  deceafed  faints,  martyrs,  and  confelfors. 

Confessional  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  JTomifh  church,  fora  little 
box  or  dtlk  in  the  church,  where  the  confefjhr  takes  the  confeffions  of 
the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Chriflian,  who  has  made  a  folemn  and  refo- 
Intc  profeffion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  torments  in  it’s  defence. 
A  mere  faint  is  called  a  confeffor,  to  didinguifh  him  from  the  roll  of 
dignified  faints  ;  fuch  as  apoltles,  martyrs,  &c. 

Co  nfessor  alfo  denotes,  among  the  Romanids,  a  prieft  who  has 
3  power  to  hear  dinners  make  their  confeffion,  and  to  give  them  ab- 
foiution. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which  bounds  bodies, 
and  gives  them  their  external  appearance;  being  that  which,  in  great 
mealure,  conditutes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies.  A  Ihort 
3r  long  fight  depends  on  the  different  configuration  of  the  crydalline, 

Co;  ^figuration  of  the  planets,  in  altrology,  a  certain  fituation  of 
the  planets  in  the  zodiac,  whereby  they  are  fuppofed  to  aid  or  oppofe 
sach  other.  / 

Configuration  of  falls,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  the 
'ombinations  of  the  particles  of  the  falts  of  plants,  and  other  fub- 
liances,  into  certain  figures,  on  evaporating  the  water  in  which  they 
dad  been  difiblved,  fo  hadily  as  not  to  admit  of  their  Ihooting  into 
;fieir  own  regular  Crydal?. 
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rend-W  a  tid^T101^’  in  3  §enera!  fenfe’  the  cf  ratifying  or 
Ublc  1  ’  rtTOrt'  °r  the  like*  more  furc  indifpu- 

,/7?Cfrnfn,RMATI0N’  in  'T’  3  conveV^ce  of  an-edate,  or  right  in 
t'  3®  °ne  ano,hcr’  whereby  a  voidable  eftate  is  made 

iXn  m“de  peS6’  °'  ’  PamCU‘ar  ,s  “  *  K- 

f!rengthen‘ng  °f  an  eflate  formerly  mad,,  which  is 
avoidable,  though  not  prefently  void:  as  if  a  bilhop  was  to  grant 
his.  c..ancellorlhip  by  patent,  for  term  of  the  patentee’s  life  •  this  is 
no  void  grant,  but  voidable  by  the  bidiop’s  death,  except  it  be 
drengtnened  by  the  confirmation  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

.  Confirmation,  in  rhetoric,  the  third  part  of  an  oration,  where- 
m  the  orator  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  propofition  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  narration  ;  and  is  either  direft  or  indirect. 

Direft,  confirms  w’hat  he  has  to  urge  for  drengthening  his  own 
caufe.  Indired,  properly  called  confutation,  tends  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  his  adverfaries. 

Confirmation,  in  theology,  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  for.the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghod. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient  writers,  carried 
as  high  as  the  apodles,  and  founded  upon  their  example  and  prac¬ 
tice. 


In  the  primitive  church,  it  ufed  to  be  given  to  Cbridians  imme¬ 
diately  after  baptifm,  if  the  bifhop  happened  to  be  prefent  at  the 
folemnity. 

Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout  the  ead,  it  dill  accompanies 
baptifm.;  but  the  Romanids  make  it  a  diflindt  and  independent  fa¬ 
crament.  Seven  years  is  the  dated  time  for  confirmation ; ^however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and  fomeiimes  after  that  age. 
The  perfon  to  be  confirmed  has  a  godfather  and  godmother  appointed 
him,  as  in  baptifm. 

1  he  order  of  confirmation,  in  the  church  of  England,  does  not  de¬ 
termine  the  precife  age  ol  the  perils  to  be  confirmed . 

CONFISCA  TE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  goods  forfeited  to  the 
exchequer,  or  public  treafury. 

The  word  is  derived  from  fifeus,  a  hamper,  panier,  or  lafket, 
wherein  the  emperor’s  money  ufed  to  be  kept. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of  goods  or  effedts 
to  the  public  treafury,  as  the  bodies  and  effedts  of  criminals,  traitors, 
&c.  Merchandizes  that  are  prohibited,  or  brought  aboard,  or 
afhore,  without  paying  the  duties  when  feized,  are  conffcated. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a  city  or  other 
confiaerabie  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  period  or  cataftrophe 
of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  nature  is  to  be  changed  by  a  deluge 
of  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by  that  of  water. 

Seneca  fays  exprefsly,  Tempus  advenerit  quo  fulcra  fide ri bus  incur¬ 
rent,  iff  omni  flagrante  materia  uno  igne,  quicquia  nunc  ex  depofito  iucet, 
or  debit.  This  general  diffolution  the  Stoics  call  emvoxuaiq,  eepyrofis 
Mention  of  the  conflagration  is  alfo  feveral  times  made  in  the  books 
of  the  Sibyls,  Sophocles,  Hyfiafpes,*  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c. 

Dr.  Burnet,  after  F.  Tachard,  and  others,  relates,  that  the  Sia-> 
mefe  believe,  that  the  earth  will  at  laft  be  parched  up  with  heat;  . 
the  mountains  melted  down  ;  and  the  earth’s  whole  furface  reduced 
to  a  level,  and  then  confumed  with  fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam 
do  not  only  hold,  that  the  world  fhall  be  deflroyed  by  fire;  but  alfo, 
that  a  new  earth  fhall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

The  fentiments  of  authors  are  various  in  regard  to  the  caufe 
whence  the  conflagration  is  to  arife,  and  the  effedts  it  is  to  produce. 
Divines  will  have  it  take  it’s  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from 
heaven  ;  but  philofophers  contend  for  it’s  being  produced  from  na¬ 
tural  caufes ;  fome  think  an  eruption  of  the  central  fire  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe;  others  look  for  the  caufe  in  the  atmofphere.  Af- 
trologers  account  for  it  from  a  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  the 
fign  Cancer,  as  they  fay  the  deluge  of  water  was  occafioned  by  the 
conjunction  in  Capricorn ;  but  otljprs  allure  themfelves  that  the 
world  is  to  undergo  it’s  conflagration  from  the  near  approach  of  a 
comet,  in  it’s  return  from  the  fun  ;  as  thefe  huge  bodies,  by  the  in- 
tenfity  of  their  heat,  and  their  wandering  tranfverfe  motion  acrofs 
the  earth’s  orbit,  threaten  to  produce  the  molt  fignal  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  fyftem  of  things.  See  the  article  Comet. 

CONFLUENCE,  or  Conflux,  among  geographers,  the  place 
where  two  rivers  unite  their  ftreams.  See  the  article  River. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  &c.  an  appellation  given 
to  that  kind  of  fmall -pox,  wherein  the  pnftules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  confidence  and  texture  of 
the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofiiion  to  compofe  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  medicine,  that  make  and  conftrudtion  of 
the  human  body,  which  is  peculiar  to  every  individual. 

Hence  thofe  difeafes  called  morbi  mala  conformations,  or  organi- 
cal  difeafes,  are  th’ofe  which  depend  upon  the  bad  conformation  ot  the 
parts.  Thefe,  if  external,  may  admit  of  chirurgical  cure ;  and 
proper  exercife,  regimen,  and  medicine,  may  fometimes  contribute 
much  to  the  relief  even  of  thofe  which  are  internal,  or,  at  leaft, 
may  render  them  fupportable. 

CONFORMITY,  among  fchoolmen,  the  relation  or  agreement 
between  one  thing  and  another;  as  that  between  any  thing  and  the 
divifion  thereof,  the  objedt  and  the  tinderfianding,  &c. 

CONFRERES,  brethren  in  a  religious  houfe ;  or  the  fellows  of 
one  and  the  fame  focety. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  con,  with,  and  frere,  brother. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  adt  of  bringing  two  or  more  per- 
fons  in  prefence  of  each  other,  in  order  to  dilcover  the  truth  of  fome 
fadt,  whereof  they  give  different  accounts. 

CONFUSION, -in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to  order;  in  a 
per tu -bat ion  whereof,  confnfion  confifts  ;  as,  when  things  prior  in 
nature  do  not  precede,  or  pofterior  do  not  follow,  &c. 
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In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  to  diftindtnefs,  dr  perl'pi- 
cuity. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confujton  is  a  fort  of  union,  or  mixture  by 
mere  contiguity. 

Confusion,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  eyes,  that  happens 
•when,  upon  a  rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  which  include  the 
humours,  they  are  all  confounded  together. 

Confusion,  property  by,  irucommon  law,  the  intermixture  of 
the  goods  of  two  perfons  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  refpe&ive 
portions  cannot  be  afeertained.  If  this  be  by  confent,  they  have  a 
common  intevelt  in  proportion  to  their  (hares;  but  the  law  allows 
no  remedy  to  the  perfon,  who  mixes  his  property  with  that  of 
another,  without  his  knowledge  and  approbation. 

Confusion  of  tongues,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  is  a  me¬ 
morable  event,  which  happened  in  the  101ft  year,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  and  the  401ft  year  by  the  Samaritan,  after  the 
flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel;  and  which  was  providentially 
brought  about,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  difperfion  of  mankind,  and 
the  population  of  the  earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one 
common  language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union,  that  prevented 
the  feparation  ot  mankind  into  diftinft  nations;  and  fome  have 
fuppoled,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  ere£led  as  a  kind  of  fortrefs, 
by  which  the  people  intended  to  defend  themfelves  againft  that  fepa¬ 
ration,  which  Noah  had  projected. 

There  has  been  a  conliderable  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
literati ,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  confujton,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  effe&ed;  mod  of  which,  as  they  feem  grounded  on  mere 
fancy,  we  (hall  pafs  over  unnoticed. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Bryant  has,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Analyfls  of  Ancient  Mythology,  advanced  a  new  and  An¬ 
gular  hypothefis,  boih  with  refpeft  to  the  confujton  of  tongues  and 
the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes,  that  the  confufion  of  language  was 
local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only.  By  Gen. 

xi.  1  and  8,  which  our  tranflators  render  the  whole  earth,  he  un- 
derftands  every  region:  and  by  the  fame  words  in  ver.  9,  the  whole 
region  or  province.  This  confufion  was  occafioned,  as  he  fuppofes, 
by  a  labial  failure  ;  fo  that  the  people  could  not  articulate.  Thus 
their  fpeech  was  confounded,  but  not  altered  ;  for,  as  foon  as  they 
feparated,  they  Recovered  their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
language  of  the  earth  continued  tor  fome  ages  nearly  the  fame. 
The  interviews  between  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations,  recorded 
in  feripture,  were  condudted  without  an  interpreter  ;  and  he  far¬ 
ther  obferves,  that  the  various  languages  which  fubfift  at  this 
day  retain  fufficient  relation  to  (hew,  that  they  were  once  dialedts 
from  the  fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effedt  of  time. 
See  the  article  Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  making  a  branch  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  is  that  part  of  an  oration  wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own 
arguments,  and  deftroys  thofe  produced  by  his  antagonift. 

CONGE',  in  the  French  law,  a  licence  or  permiffion,  granted 
by  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives  him  a  difpenfation  from 
fome  duty  to  which  he  was  before  obliged. 

Conge' d'  accorder,  i.  e.  leave  to  accord,  or  agree,  is  ufed  in  the 
ftatute  of  fines,  anno  18  Edw.  I.  to  the  following  purpofe.  When 
the  original  is  delivered,  in  prefence  of  the  parties  before  juftices, 
a  pleader  (hall  fay  this;  Sir,  juftice,  conge  d ’  accorder;  and  the 
juflice  (hall  fay  to  him,  What  faith  Sir  R.  and  (hall  name  one  of 
the  parties,  &c. 

Conge'  d'elire,  in  ecclefiaftical  polity,  the  king’s  permiffion 
royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a  vacancy,  to  choofe 
a  bilhop  ;  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory,  of  his  own  foundation,  to 
choofe  their  abbot  or  prior.. 

Conge',  in  architedlure,  a  mould  in  form  of  a  quarter  round, 
or  a  cavetto,  which  ierves  to  feparate  two  members  from  one 
another,  fuch  as  that  which  joins  the  (haft  of  the  column  to  the 
cindlure,  called  alfo  npsphge. 

Congf.s  are  alio  rings  or  ferrels  formerly  ufed  in  the  extremities 
of  wooden  pillars  to  keep  them  from  fplitting,  afterwards  imitated 
in  (tone- work. 


CONGEABLE,  from  the  French  conge  (i.  e.  leave,  licence,  o: 
permiffion,)  (igr.ifies  as  much  as  lawful,  or  lawfully  done,  or  dom 
with  leave  and  permiffion  ;  as,  then  entry  of  the  diffeifee  is  con 
geable. 

CONGELATION,  freezing,  or  fuch  a  change  produced  bi 
cold  in  a  fluid  body,  that  it  quits  it’s  former  date,  and  becomes  con¬ 
gealed. 

The  word  congelation  is  only  applied  to  homogeneous  fluids,  fuel 
as  water,  oils,  or  pinguous  fubftances,  and  fufed  metals,  in  which 
befides  a  concretion  in  the  cold  air,  no  change  is  obferved. 

By  congelation,  fome  bodies,  fuch  as  water,  are  rarefied  and  ex¬ 
panded  ;  whereas  others  are  condenfed,  or  rendered  more  compaft 
fuch  as  fixed  metals,  and  pinguous  bodies.  In  the  (hops,  the  con 
denfation  of  any  liquor  in  a  cold  place,  is  alfo  called  congelation 
lhe  (tones  produced  in  fome  caverns  from  the  drops  of  petrifiet 


an 


water,  are  alfo  called  congelations :  for  one  method,  in  which 
tore  forms  (tones,  is  by  fuch  a  congelation  as  does  not  fuffer 
thing  of  an  earthly  nature  to  be  feparated  or  precipitated  from 
whole  mafs,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the  motion  of  fire  ;  b 
Fauces  an  uniform  drynefs  and  induration  of  the  whole  mafs. 
CONGENERES  mufeuli,  in  anatomy,  are  fuch  mufcles  in  ; 

anrn\trvQaS  ferVC  to§ether  t0  produce  the  fame  motion. 

1  GER,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  fea- eel. 
te  name  is  derived  from  yolyfl^,  which  is  formed  of  a  dup 

vour0  °  1 1C  a^e<^lve  or  voracious,  from  yqa,  I  d 


he  conger  is  much  larger  than  the  common  eel,  be 

WTh-fiVr  °r  fjx  feet  lonS>  and  of  the  thick r 
man  s  thigh.  It  is  of  a  pale  grey  on  the  back,  and  a  fi 


white  on  the  belly  ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  back  fin  is  black.  Their 
flefh  is  very  agreeable,  but  not  eafy  of  digeftion-  The  people  of 
Cornwall  export  great  numbers  of  them  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
They  are  fometimes  caught  with  a  Angle  hook  and  line,  but  chitfiJ 

by  BULTERS.  ' 

CONGERIES,  a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in  our  language 
for  a  colledion  or  heap  of  feveral  particles,  or  bodies,  united  into 
one  mafs,  or  aggregate. 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  mafs  or  colledion  of  humour? 
crouded  together,  and  hardened,  in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  and  there 
forming  a  preternatural  ttimour. 

CONGESTIONES,  in  medicine.  See  Stuffings. 

CONGIARY,  congiarium,  jrt  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  do’- 
native  of  wine  or  oil,  bellowed  on  that  people  by  their  emperors* 
and  fo  called  from  the  congius ,  wherewith  it  was  mcafured  out  to 
tnem.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  congtary  was  made  in  money  of 
corn  ;  and  the  medals  flruck  on  fuch  occafions  are  known  by  the 
fame  name. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  meafure  of  the  ancient  Romans,  contain¬ 
ing  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or  the  fourth  of  the  urna,  or 
fix  fextarii,  or  ten  Roman  pounds.  The  congius,  in  Eiudifh  mea¬ 
fure,  contains  207,0677  folid  inches  ;  that  is,  feven  pTnts  491* 
folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  glands,  in  anatomy,  thofe  glands  whofe  fub- 
ftance  is  not  divided,  but  firm,  entire,  and  continued ;  and  their 
(urface  fmooth  and  uniform. 

They  are  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  conglomerate  glands.  Con - 
global e  glands  have  each  of  them  an  artery  which  brings  them 
blood,  a  vein  which  carries  it  back  again,  afier  the  proper  juice  has 
been  filtrated,  and  feveral  excretory  ducts. 

Some  of  them  have  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  with  lymphatic 
veffels,  which  difeharge  themfelves  into  a  common  refervoir,  or 
canal. 

Conglobate  f  ivers,  are  thofe  with  globular  heads. 

CONGLOMERATE  glands,  are  thofe  which  are  compofed  of 
feveral  little  ones;  or  they  are  feveral  glanrlulous  bodies  joined  to¬ 
gether  under  the  fame  common  membrane.  See  Gland. 

Such  are  the  falival  glands,  lachrymal  glands,  the  pancreas,  &c. 
which  fee  under  their  proper  articles. 

1  he  conglomerate  glands,  befides  their  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves, 
are  alfo  furnilhed  with  an  excretory  veflel,  ramified  throughout 
their  own  fubftance  ;  by  means  whereof  they  difeharge  the  liquors 
they  have  filtrated  into  refervoirs. 

Conglomerate  flowers ,  are  thofe  which  are  irregularly  crouded 
together. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  a£l  of  gluing,  or  faftening,  two 
bodies  together,  by  the  intervention  of  fome  third,  whofe  parts  are 
unfluons  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature  of  a  glue,  gluten;  from 
whence  the  word  is  formed. 

In  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  parts  of  the  body  are  faid  to  be  con- 
glut  ina ted  by  means  of  their  natural  moifture. 

CONGO  money,  or  Guinea  money,  a  name  given  to  a  peculiar 
fpecies  of  concha  veneris,  or  porcelain  fhell,  which  pafles  by  way 
of  money  among  the  natives  of  thofe  places.  It  is  diftingui(hed 
from  the  other  porcelains  by  having  a  dentated  mouth,  and  fix  gib¬ 
bous  protuberances  on  it’s  lurface. 

CONGREGATION,  an  aflembly  of  feveral  ecclefiaftics,.  united 
fo  as  to  conftitute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  afferpblies  of  cardinals,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  pope,  and  diffributed  into  feveral  chambers,  for  the 
difeharge  of  certain  funSlions  and  jurifdidftions,  after  the  manner 
of  our  i  ffices  and  courts. 

1  he  firff  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  office,  or  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  :  the  fecond,  tiiat  of  jurifdiclion  over  bifhops  and  regulars: 
the  third,  that  of  councils;  this  has  power  to  interpret  the  council 
of  Trent:  the  fourth,  that  of  cuffoms,  ceremonies,  precedences, 
canonizations,  called  the  congregation  of  rites  :  the  fifth,  that  of 
St.  Peter’s  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  caufes  relating  to 
piety  and  charity,  part  whereof  is  due  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter: 
the  lixth,  that  of  waters,  rivers,  roads:  the  feventh,  of  fountains 
and  ftreefs :  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines  die 
books  to  be  printed,  or  corrected  :  the  ninth,  that  of  the  council 
of  (fate,  lor  the  management  of  the  territor^  belonging  to  the 
pope  and  church. 

Cong  regation  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fociety  of  re¬ 
ligious,  cantoned  out  of  any  order,  fo  as  to  make  a  fiibdivifiwi 
of  the  order  itfelf ;  as  tire  congregation  of  Cluny,  Szc.  among  the 
Benedi&ins. 

Congregation  is  likevvife  ufed  for  aflemblies  of  pious  perfons, 
in  manner  of  fraternities. 

Congregation,  in  phyfics,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  the 
lowed  degree  of  mixtion  ;  or  that  wherein  the  parts  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  but  only  touch  in  a  fingle  point; 
that  author  being  of  opinion,  that  the  particles  of  all  fluids  touch 
only  in  this  manner  ;  or  that  their  cohefion  amounts  only  to  a  con¬ 
gregation. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  aflembly  of  commiffioners, 
envoys,  deputies,  See.  from  feveral  courts,  meeting  to  concert 
matters  for  their  common  good.  Such  was  the  cangrcfs  held  at 
the  Hague,  in  1697.  There  is  alfo  the  American  congrefs,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  deputies  from  the  feveral  provinces. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by  appointment  of 
a  judge,  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in  order  to  prove  whether  or 
no  a  man  be  impotent,  before  fentetice  is  paifed  for  thediffblution  of 
a  marriage,  folicited  upon  fuch  a  complaint. 

The  trial  of  virility  by  congrefs  had  it’s  origin  in  France,  from  the 
afliirance  of  a  man,  who,  being  hard  preffed  by  his  wife,  demanded 
the  congrefs  in  open  court.  The  judge,  finding  it  could  not .  be 
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denied,  as'it  was  the  fureft  evidence  the  cafe  would  admit  of,  it  was 
granted  him,  and  obtained  afterwards  as  a  branch  of  the  French 
jurifprudcnce  for  upwards  of  ioo  years  ;  but  was  annulled  by  arret 
of  parliament,  as  being  found  precarious  :  fome  having  failed  under 
the  experiment,  out  of  mere  modefty  and  fhame,  which  is  found  to 
have  the  fame  effect  with  adual  impotency.  Neither  the  civil  nor 
canon  law  make  any  mention  of  this  trial. 

CONGRUI  1  Y,in  the  fchools,  a  fuitablenefs  or  relation  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  things. 

The  fyltem  of  congruity,  in  matters  of  grace,  confifts  in  this, 
that  God,  who  knows  perfedly  the  nature  of  grace,  and  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  will  in  all  the  circumftances  that  fhall  befall  a 
man,  gives  degrees  of  grace,  with  which,  by  virtue  of  their  con¬ 
gruity  with  the  will  of  man  confidered  in  thofe  circumftances,  man 
will  always  infallibly,  but  not  neceftarily,  do  what  God  would  have 
hitn  do. 

Congruity,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  figures,  lines,  &c.  which 
being  laid  upon  each  other,  exadly  agree  in  all  their  parts,  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  very  fame  dimenfions. 

Congruity,  among  naturalifts,  a  property  relative  to  a  fluid 
body,  whereby  any  part  of  it  is  readily  united  with  any  other  part, 
either  of  itfelf,  or  of  any  other  limilar  fluid,  or  folid  body ;  as  in¬ 
congruity  is  a  property  by  which  it  is  hindered  from  uniting  with 
the  folid  or  fluid  body  diflimilar  to  it.  Thus  quickfilver  will 
flick  to  gold,  filver,  lead,  tin,  &c.  and  unite  with  them,  but  will 
roll  off  from  wood,  {lone,  glafs,  &c.  and  water,  which  will  wet 
fait  and  dilfolve  it,  will  flip  off  from  tallow,  without  adhering  to 
it,  as  alfo  from  a  dufty  furface,  and  from  the  feathers  of  water- 
fowls.  ’• 

A  New  and  Complete  SYSTEM  of 

CONICS,  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

The  do£lrine  of  conics  conftitutes  that  part  of  the  higher  geo¬ 
metry,  or  geometry  of  curves,  which  confiders  the  cone,  and  the 
feveral  curve  lines  arifing  from  the  sections  thereof. 

DEFINITIONS  of  the  principal  Terms  ufed  in  CONICS. 

.  Asymptote. 

This  term  is  appropriated  to  right  lines  which  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  fome  curve,  of  which  they  are  faid  to  be  the  afymp- 
totes;  but  if  they  and  their  curve  are  indefinitely  continued,  they 
will  never  meet.  See  the  article  Asymptotes,  p.  272,  and  Plate 
*44»  h'  33»  20- 

Con  e, 

Is  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle  for  it’s  bafe,  and  it’s  top  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  paint  or  vertex.  See  it  further  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fyftem. 

Diameter  of  a  Conic  Section. 

This  is  a  right  line,  as  AD,  ( Plate  \\\,fig.  5,)  bifeding  all  the 
ordinates  M  M,  &c.  in  P,  &c. 

This,  when  it  cuts  the  faid  lines  at  right  angles,  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  called  the  axis  of  the  curve,  or  fedion. 

Transverse  Diameter, 

Is  a  right  line,  as  AB,  ( Plate  144 ,fig.  6.  No.  2,)  which  having 
continued  each  way  between  two  curves,  bifeds  parallel  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  fame,  as  M  M. 

Conjugate  Diameter, 

Is  a  right  line,  bifeding  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  tranfverfe 
diameter. 

Conjugate  Axis  of  an  Ellipsis, 

Is  the  fhorteft  diameter,  or  axis,  bifeding  the  longer,  or  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis.  Such  is  E  F,  Plate  144 ,fg.  31. 

It  is  demonftrated,  1.  That  in  an  ellipfis,  the  conjugate  axis  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  tranfverfe  axis  and  the  parameter. 
2.  The  fquare  of  the  conjugate  axis  is  to  that  of  the  tranfverfe,  as 
the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  is  to  the  redangle  of  the  fegments 
of  the  axis.  3.  That  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  femi-conj ugate  axis,  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  femi- 
axis. 

Hence,  the  conjugate  axes  being  given,  the  focus  is  eafily  deter¬ 
mined  ;  and  the  ellipfis  thence  eafily  deferibed. 

Conjugate  Axis  in  an  Hyperbola, 

Is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  tranfverfe  axis  and  the  pa¬ 
rameter.  It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfis 
has  the  fame  ratio.  In  an  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  conjugate 
axis  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  tranfverfe,  as  the  parameter  to  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis. 

Ellipsis, 

Is  a  curve  line  returning  into  itfelf,  and  produced  from  the  fec- 
tion  of  a  cone  by  a  plane  cutting  both  it’s  fidcs,  but  not  parallel  to 
the  bafe.  See  it  further  defined  in  the  following  fyftem,  and  more 
at  large  under  the  article  Ellipsis.  • 

Focus. 

•  This  term  is  applied  in  geometry  and  conic  fedions,  to  certain 
points  in  the  parabola,  ellipfis,  and  hyperbola;  wherein  the  rays 
refleded  from  all  parts  of  thefe  curves  do  concur  or  meet. 

The  foci  of  an  ellipfis  are  two  points,  as  F  f,  plate  \\i^,fg.  21, 
in  the  axis  A  B,  on  which,  as  centers,  the  figure  is  deferibed :  or, 
two  points  in  the  longer  axis,  whence  two  right  lines  being  drawn 
to  any  point  in  the  circumference,  fhall  be  together  equal  to  the 
axis  itfelf.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  umbilici. 

The  focus  of  a  parabola  is  a  point  in  it’s  axis,  as  F,  [Plate  i^\,fg. 
to,)  wherein  the  femiordinate  F  N  is  equal  to  the  femi-parameter : 
or  a  point  in  the  axis  diftant  from  the  vertex,  by  a  fourth  part  of 
the  parameter,  or  latus  return. 

No.  49.  Vql.I. 


uMuuimraiea  in  comes, 

A  F  -TthatJn  3  Parabola;  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex, 
A  o  rhC  Parameter  ln  a  ^quadruple  ratio. 
nftL:,a  quartT  °J  *he  femiordinate  is  quadruple  of  the  redangle 
of  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  and  the  abfeifte. 

3_  That  the  right  line  FM,  fig.  I9,  drawn  from  the  focus  F 
to  the  extremity  of  the  femiordinate  of  the  parabola,  is  equal  to  the 

vefteof  aV*  thC  abfClire  A  P’  and  the  diItance  of  the  focus  from  the 


or  the  Parabola  Spiral. 
a  fuppofition  of  the  axis  of  the 
being  bent  round  into  the  periphery 

.  Th.e  he]icoid  parabola,  then,  is  a  line  palling  through  theextremi- 
Ues  of  the  ordinates,  which  converge  towards  the  center  of  the  faid 

Suppole,  e.  gr.  the  axis  of  the  common  parabola  to  be  bent  into 
the  Periphery  of  the  circle  B  D  M,  (fee  Plate  144.7%.  ir.)  then  the 
curve  Bh  G  N  A,  which  pafles  through  the  extremities  of  the  ordi¬ 
nates  C  F  and  D  G,  which  converge  towards  the  center  of  the  circle 
A,  conftitutes  the  helicoid,  or  fpiral  parabola. 

If  the  arch  B  C,  as  an  abfeifte,  be  called  x,  and  the  part  C  F  of 
the  radius,  as  an  ordinate  to  it,  be  called  y,  and  the  parameter  of  the 
parabola  be  called  /,  the  nature  of  this  curve  will  be  exprefted  by  the 
equation  lx  =yy. 

H Y  P  E  R  B  OLA. 

An  hyperbola  may  be  defined,  with  refped  to  it’s  properties,  to 
be  a  curve  line,  wherein  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  is  to  the 
redangle  of  the  abfeifte  into  a  right  line  compofed  of  the  fame  ab- 
feifte,  and  a  given  right  line,  called  the  tranfverfe  axis,  as  another 
given  right  line,  called  the  parameter  of  the  axis,  is  to  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis:  or  it  is  a  curve  line,  calling  the  ordinate  y,  abfeifte  x, 
and  parameter  b,  wherein  ay 2  =  a  b  x  4-  b  x  x,  that  is,  b :  a  : :  y  2 : 
ax-\-x2. 

In  the  hyperbola,  a  mean  proportional  between  the  tranfverfe 
axis  and  parameter,  is  called  the  conjugate  axis ;  and  if  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis  AB  ( Plate  144,  fig.  27,  No.  2,j  be  joined  diredly  to  the 
axis  A  X,  and  be  bifeded  in  C  ;  the  point  C  is  called  the  center  of 
the  hyberbola. 

If  a  right  line  D  E  pafs  through  the  vertex  A,  fig.  20,  parallel  to 
the  ordinate  Mm,  it  is  a  tangent  in  the  hyperbola  in  A. 

If  a  right  line  D  E  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  A  of.an  hyper¬ 
bola,  parallel  to  the  ordinate  Aim,  and  be  equal  to  the  conjugate 
axis,  viz.  the  parts  D  A  and  AE  equal  to  the  femi  axis;  and  right 
lines  C  F  and  C  G  be  drawn  from  the  center  C  through  D  and  E  ; 
thofe  lines  are  called  the  power  of  the  hyperbola. 

The  fquare  of  the  right  line,  cC  CI,  or  A  I,  is  called  the  power  of 
the  hyperbola. 

See  more  on  this  fubjed  under  the  article  Hyperbola. 

Latus  Primarium. 

This  is  a  right  line  belonging  to  a  conic  fedion,  drawn  through 
the  vertex  of  the  fedion  of  the  cone,  and  within  it ;  as  the  line 
E  E,  or  D  D,  in  the  fig.  21,  of  Plate  15. 

Latus  Transversum  of  the  Hyperbola, 

Is  a  right  line,  intercepted  between  the  vertices  of  the  two  op- 
pofite  fedions  ;  or  that  part  of  the  common  axis  which  is  between 
the  vertices  of  the  upper  and  lower  cone. 

Such  is  the  line  E  D,  [Plate  15 ,fig.  21,)  where  alfo  D  d,  and  E  ey 
may  be  the  parameters  belonging  to  the  two  oppofite  fedions 
DLRO,  and'OEOR. 

To  this  latus  tranfuerfum  anfwers  the  largeft  diameter  in  the 
ellipfis  ;  which  Appollonius  calls  the  tranfverfe  axis,  or  diameter. 

Ordinates, 

Are  lines  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  circumference  of  an  ellip¬ 
fis,  or  other  conic  fedion,  perpendicularly  acrofs  the  axis,  to  the  other 
fide. 

Such  are  the  lines  MM,  M  M,  See.  Half  of  each  of  thefe,  as 
the  lines  EM,  EM,  &c.  are  properly  only  femi- ordinates,  though 
popularly  called  ordinates. 

The  ordinates  of  a  curve  may  more  gradually  be  defined  to  be 
right  lines  parallel  to  one  another,  terminated  by  the  curve,  and 
bifeded  by  a  right  line  called  the  diameter. 

Pa  r  a  b  o  l  a. 

See  this  term  treated  of  in  this  fyftem,  and  a  copious  explanation 
of  it  in  the  article  Parabola. 

Parameter, 

Is  a  conftant  right  line  in  each  of  the  three  conic  fedions ;  called 
alfo  latus  re  Slum. 

In  the  parabola  VB  V,  Plate  144 ,  fig.  8,  the  redangle  of  the 
parameter  AB,  and  an  abfeifte,  e.  g.  B  3,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
the  correfpondent  femi-ordinate  3  III.  See  the  article  Parabola. 

In  an  ellipfis  ami  hyperbola,  the  parameter  is  a  third  propor¬ 
tional  to  a  conjugate  and  tranfverfe  axis.  See  the  articles  Ellipsis 
and  Hyperbola. 

Sections,  following.  , 

Following  fedions  may  be  thus  conceived:  fuppofe  two  right 
lines,  as  AB,  CD,  [Plate  144,  fig-  5> )  mutually  interfiling  one 
another  in  E,  which  point  E  is  luppofed  to  be  the  common  cerw 
ter  of  the  oppofite  hyberbolig  fedions  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  whofe  com¬ 
mon  afymptotes,  the  propofed  lines,  A  B,  C  D,  alfo  are.  In  this 
cafe,  the  fedions,  G,  F,  and  H,  I,  are  called  Jeftiones  fequentes; 
becaufe  they  are  placed  following  one  another  in  the  contiguous 
angles  of  the  two  interfeding  right  lines. 

If  the  determinate  diameter  H,  G,  one  of  the  fefliones fequentes 
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(which  is  coincident  with  the  fuppofed  indeterminate  diameter  of 
It’s  oppofite)  be  equal  to  the  vertical  tangent  KL,  applied  between 
the  afymptotes  in  the  point  O,  of  the  diameter  G  1’  ;  then  Apol¬ 
lonius  calls  fuch  fe&ions,  conjugate  fedtions.  See  Genesis  cTi  the 
hyperbola. 

Subnormal,  or  Sub-perpendicular. 

The  fubnormal  is  a  line  which  determines  the  point  wherein  the 
axis  is  cut  by  a  line  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  tangent,  in  the 
point  of  contact. 

Thus  TM  ( Plate  144 , fig.  19,)  being  a  tangent  to  a  curve  in 
M;  and  M  R  a  normal,  or  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  ;  the  line 
PR,  intercepted  between  the  femiordinate  PM  and  the  normal 
M  R,  is  called  the  fubnormal. 

Hence,  1.  In  a  parabola,  as  AM.'&c.  the  fubnormal  P  R  is 
to  the  femiordinate  P M,  as  P M  is  to  PI,  and  as  MR  to 

TM. 

2.  In  the  parabola,  the  fubnormal  PR  is  fubduple  the  para¬ 
meter;  and,  confequcntly,  it  is  an  invariable  quantity:  for  PR 

PM*  PM2  /XA/i  P 

— - — - =  (calling  the  parameter  p) - - — -  —  —  In 

PT  2  AP  2  A  P  2 

general,  the  fubnormal  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  fquare  of  the 
femiordinate  by  the  fubtangent. 

Of  the  Cone. 

Geometricians  defcribe  the  cone  as  a  folid  body,  having  a  circle 
for  it’s  bafis,  and  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  or  vertex.  See 
Piute  144,  fig.  2. 

The  cone  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line,  KM,  round 
an  immoveable  point  K,  called  it’s  vertex,  along  the  circumference 
of  a  plane,  called  it’s  bafe  M  N  :  or  it  may  be  conceived  as  gene¬ 
rated  by  tile  revolution  of  the  triangle  KLM,  about  the  right  line 
K  L,  which  is  called  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  KM  it’s  latus,  or 
fide.  If  the  axis  be  perpendicular  to  the  bafe,  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
right  cone;  and  if  inclined,  or  oblique,  a  fcalenous  cone.  Scale- 
nous  cones  are  again  divided  into  obtnfe-angled,  and  acute-angled. 

Euclid  defines  a  (one  a  foljd  figure,  whofe  bafe  is  a  circle,  as 
C  D,  [fig.  3,)  and  is  produced  by  the  entire  revolution  of  the 
plane  of  a  right-angled  triangle  CAB,  about  the  perpendicular 
leg  A  B. 

If  this  leg  or  axis  be  greater  than  C  B,  half  the  bafe;  the  folid 
produced  is  an  acute-angled  cone;  if  lefs,  it  is  an  obtufe-angled 
cone;  and,  if  equal,  a  right-angled  cone. 

But  Euqlid’s  definition  only  extends  to  a  right  cone  ;  that  is,  to  a 
cone  whofe  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  bafe  ;  and  not  to  oblique 
ones,  whofe  axis  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  bafe. 

For  a  more  general  and  comprehenftve  defcription  of  a  cone, 
which  may  take  in  both  right  and  oblique  ones,  fuppofe  an  im¬ 
moveable  point  A,  [fig.  4,)  without  the  plane  of  the  circle  B  D  E  C  ; 
and  fuppofe  a  right  line  AE,  drawn  through  that  point,  and  pro¬ 
duced  infinitely  both  ways,  to  be  moved  quite  about  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  circle ;  the  two  fuperficies  that  will  arife  from  this  mo¬ 
tion,  are  each  called  conic  fuperficies  ;  but  taken  conjundlly,  they 
are  called  fuperficies  vertically  oppofite,  or  onlyoppofite  fuperficies. 
The  immoveable  point  A,  common  to  both  the  fuperficies,  is  cal¬ 
led  the  vertex  ;  the  circle  B  D  E  C,  the  bafe  ;  the  right  line  A  C, 
drawn  through  the  vertex  A  and  C,  the  center  of  the  bafe;  and  if 
infinitely  produced,  the  axis  ;  and  the  folid  comprehended  under  the 
conical  fuperficies  and  the  bafe,  is  a  cone. 

Properties  of  the  Cone,  a 

1.  The  area  or  furfaceof  every  right  cone,  exclufive  of  it’s  bafe, 
is  equal  to  a  triangle  whofe  bafe  is  the  periphery,  and  it’s  height  the 
fide  of  the  cone. 

Or,  the  curve  fuperficies  of  a  right  cone  is,  to  the  area  of  it’s  cir¬ 
cular  bafe,  as  A  C,  [fig.  3,)  the  length  of  the  hypothenufe  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle  delcribing  it,  is  to  C  B,  the  bafe  of  the  fame  tri¬ 
angle  :  .that  is,  as  the  flam  height  of  the  cone,  to  the  femidiameter  of 
the  bafe." 

Hence,  the'furface  of  a  right  cone  is  equal  to  the  fedlor  of  a  circle 
afcribed, on  the  fide  of  the  cone,  as  a  radius,  whofe  arch  is  equal  to 
the  periphery  of  the  cone ;  and  has  therefore  the  fame  proportion  to 
it’s  periphery,  w'hich  the  diam&ter  of  the  bafe  has  to  twice  the  fide 
of  the  cone.  Hence  we  have  a  method  of  difcribing  a  rete  or  cage 
that  (hall  jufl  cover  a  cone.  Thus,  with  the  diameter  of  the  bafe 
AB  [Plate  144 ,fig.  6,':  defcribe  a  circle,  and  produce  the  diameter 
to  C,  till  AC  be  equal  to  the  fide  of  the  cone.  To  2  A  C  and  A  B, 
determined  in  numbers,  and  360°,  find  a  fourth  proportional  ;  and 
with  the  radius  C  A  in  the  center  C,  defcribe  an  arch  D  E  equal 
to  the  number  of  degrees  found  :  the  fedlor  C  D  E  with  the  circle 
A  B  will  be  a  rete  for  the  right  cone. 

If,  then,  the  fide  of  a  truncated  cone  be  fet  off  from  A  to  F,  and 
an  arch  G  H  be  deferibed  with  the  radius  C  F  ;  by  finding  a  fourth 
proportional  to  360°  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  arch  G  H,  and 
to  FC  ;  and  thence  determining  the  diameter  of  the  circle  I  F,  we 
fhall  have  a  net  or  cover  of  the  truncated  cone. 

For,  C  D  B  A  E  is  a  net  for  the  entire  cone;  C  G  F  I  H  for  the 
cone  cut  off ;  therefore,  D  B  E  M  1  G  for  the  truncated  cone. 

2,  '.'.Cones  and  pyramids,  having  the  fame  bafes  and  altitudes,  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

Now,  it  is  (hewn,'  that  every  triangular  prifm  may  be  divided 
into  three  equal  pyramids  ;  and  therefore,  that  a  triangular  pyramid 
is  one  third  of  a  prifm,  (landing  on  the  fame  bafe,  and  having  the 
fame  altitude. 

Hence,  fince  every  multangular  body  may  be  refolved  into  tri¬ 
angular  ones,  and  every  pyramid  is  a  third  part  of  a>prifm  having 
the  fame  bafe  and  altitude;  fince  a  rows  may  be  efteemed  an  in¬ 
finite-angular  pyramid,  and  a  cylinder  an  infinite-angular  prifm  ; 


a  cone  is  a  third  part  of  a  cylinder,  which  has  the  fame  bafe  and 
altitude. 

Hence  we  have  a  method  of  meafuring  the  furface  and  folidity 
of  a  cone.  Thus,  for  the  folidity  :  find  the  folidity  of  a  prifm,  or 
cylinder,  having  the  fame  bafe  with  the  cone,  or  pyramid.  Which 
found,  divide  by  3  :  the  quotient  will  be  the  folidity  of  a  cone,  or 
a  pyramid.  Thus,  v.  gr.  if  the  folidity  of  a  cylinder  be  605592960 
the  folidity  of  the  cone  will  be  found  201864320.  * 

For  the  furface:  that  of  a  right  cow  is  had  by  multiplying  the 
femiperiphery  of  the  bafe  into  the  fide,  and  adding  the  produdl  to 
the  bafe. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  diameter  of  the  cone  N  M  (fig.  2,)  56,  the 
periphery  will  be  175,9296,  and  the  bafe  2463,0144.  Suppofe 
the  altitude  or  axis  KL,  246;  fince  LM  =  |NM=28,  and 
KM2  =  KL2-fL  M 2  =  60516  4-  784  '—61300,  KM- 
247,5,  &c.  Confequently,  the  fuperficies  of  the  cone,  exclusive  of 
the  bafe,  is  21771,2^8  ;  and  the  whole  together  24234,3024. 

The  folidity  of  an  oblique  cone  is  obtained  in  the  fame  manner 
with  that  of  the  right  cone :  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  it’s 
furface,  fince  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  meafure  of  a  fedtor  of  a 
circle,  becaufe  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  are 
not  equal. 

As  to  the  meafure  of  the  furface,  and  folidity  of  a  truncated  cone, 
ABC  D  (fig.  7).  It’s  altitude  C  H,  and  the  diameter  of  it’s  bafes 
A  B  and  C  D,  being  given,  find  their  circumferences ;  to  the  fquare 
of  the  altitude  CH,  add  the  fquare  of  the  femi-difference  of  the 
radii  AH,  and  from  the  aggregate  extradl  the  fquare  root,  which 
will  give  the  fide  A  C  :  the  femi-fum  of  the  peripheries,  multiplied 
by  that  fide,  gives  the  fuperficies  of  the  truncated  cone. 

To  find  the  folidity  :  As  the  difference  of  the  femidiameters  A  H 
is  to  the  altitude  of  the  truncated  cone  C  H,  fo  is  the  greater  femi¬ 
diameter  A  F  to  the  altitude  of  the  entire  cone  F £.  This  being 
found,  fubtradt  the  altitude  of  the  truncated  cone  GF,  which  will 
leave  that  of  the  cone  taken  off,  EG. 

Find  the  folidity  of  the  cone  C  E  D  and  A  E  B  ;  fubtradl  the  other 
from  this  ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  folidity  of  the  truncated  com 

A  B  C  D. 

Double,  or  Spindle  Cone, 

Is  a  folid  formed  of  two  equal  cones  joined  at  their  bafes.  If 
this  be  laid  on  the  lower  part  of  two  rulers  making  an  angle  with 
one  another,  and  elevated  above  the  horizontal  plane,  it  will  move 
towards  the  raifed  ends,  and  feem  to  afeend,  though  it  really  de- 
feends.  Let  A  B  D  ( Plate  24 ,  fig.  11,)  be  the  common  bafe  of  the 
two  cones,  it’s  center  C  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
folid  ;  therefore  if  D  F  reprefent  one  of  the  rulers  elevated  to  an  an¬ 
gle  F  D  G,  whofe  fine  F  G  is  lefs  than  the  femidiameter  of  the  cone 
C  D,  it  is  plain  that  the  center  of  gravity  C  at  the  pofition  of  the 
cone  in  D,  is  at  a  greater  proportional  diftance  from  the  center  of  the 
earth,  to  which  all  heavy  bodies  tend. 

Of  Conic  Sections. 

A  conic  fedlion  is  a  curve  line  arifing  from  the  fedlion  of  a  cone  by 
a  plane. 

The  conic  fedlions  are  three,  viz.  the  ellipfis,  hyperbola,  and  para¬ 
bola  ;  befide  the  circle  and  the  triangle,  which,  though  they  arife 
from  the  fedlion  of  a  cone,  are  not  ufually  confidered  in  that  capacity. 

In  order  to  render  this  fyftem  more  complete,  we  (hall  bring  toge¬ 
ther  the  genefis  of  the  ellipfis,  parabola,  and  hyperbola,  in  one  point 
of  view,  as  they  (land  immediately  connedled  with  the  dodlrine  of 
•  conic  fedlions.  ,  ■ 

The  common  interfedlion  of  any  plane  with  a  conic  fuperficies,  is 
called  a  conic  fedlion  :  and  this  fedlion  varies,  and  acquires  a  different 
name,  according  to  the  different  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane. 

I.  If  a  cone  be  any  way  cut  by  a  plane,  through  the  vertex  ;  and 
again  by  another  plane  parallel  to  the  former  plane :  then  the  fedlion, 
made  in  the  fuperficies  thereof,  is  called  an  hyperbola  ;  the  plane  of 
which  being  produced  to  meet  the  oppofite  fuperficies,  will  make 
another  fedlion,  which  is  likewife  called  an  hyperbola;  and  both  of 
thefe  conjundlly,  are  called  oppofite  fedtions. 

II.  If  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone  a  plane  paffes  without  the  fu¬ 
perficies  thereof,  that  is,  neither  cutting  nor  touching  it ;  and  the 
cone  be  again  cut  by  another  plane  parallel  to  the  former ;  the  fec- 
tion  made  in  the  fuperficies  thereof,  is  called  an  ellipfis. 

III.  If  a  plane  touch  the  fuperficies  of  a  cone,  and  the  cone  be  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  it,  the  fedlion  is  a  parabola. 

Genefis  or  ConfruSlion  of  the  Ellipsis. 

To  conceive  the  produdlion  and  nature  of  an  ellipfis,  let  H  and  I 
(plate  144 ,  fig.  13,)  be  two  points,  nails,  or  little  pegs,  about  which 
put  a  thread  B  H  I ;  then  putting  your  finger  to  the  thread,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  fame  always  in  an  equal  tenfion,  move  the  finger  round 
from  the  point  B,  till  you  return  to  the  fame  point  B  again. 

By  this  revolution  of  the  point  B,  will  be  deferibed  the  curve  line 
called  the  ellipfis;  which  differs  from  the  delineation  of  a  circle 
only  in  this,  that  a  circle  hath  only  one  center,  but  the  ellipfis  two: 
though  if  the  points  H  and  I  (hould  come  together  into  one,  the 
elliptic  curve  would  become  perfedtly  circular. 

But  by  how  much  greater  the  diftance  is  betwixt  thofe  points,  the 
fame  length  of  the  thread  Hill  remaining;  by  fo  much  the  farther  is 
this  figure  removed  from  the  circular  :  fo  that,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  proportion  of  the  diftance  H  I  to  the  fum  of  the  parts  BH.  B I 
of  the  thread,  or  to  the  line  D  K,  which  is. equal  to  that  (um,  divers 
fpecies  of  ellipfis  will  be  deferibed. 

•  But  then,  if  the  length  of  the  thread  be  increafed  or  dicninifhed,  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  diftance  of  the  points  H  and‘1  is  increafed 
or  diminilhed,  there  will  indeed  be  deferibed  divers  eibpfes,  but  all 
of  the  fame  fpecies  :  whence  it  appears,  that  ellipfes  are  not  only  in¬ 
numerable  in  magnitude,  but  in  fpecies  alfo  ;  and  reach  from  a  circle, 
to  a  right  line :  for,  as  when  the  points  FI  and  I  meet  together,  the 
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ellipfis  becomes  a  circle  ;  fo,  when  they  are  removed  from  each  other 
half  the  length  of  the  thread,  it  becomes  a  right  line,  both  Tides  meet- 
ing  together. 

Whence  aifo  it  appears,  that  every  fpecies  of  ellipfes  is  ho  lefs  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other,  than  the  extremes  of  them  are  different  on  this 
file  from  a  circle,  and  on  that  from  a  right  line.  It  alfo  appears 
from  this  delineation,  that  if  from  a  point  taken  at  pleafdre  in  the 
elliptic  periphery,  as  the  point  B,  you  draw  two  lines  to  the  two  cen¬ 
tral  points;  thefe  two  lines  B  H  and  B  I,  taken  together,  will  be 
equal  to  the  greateft  diameter,  D  K  ;  and  cOhfequently,  that  the  fum 
of  them  is  always  given. 

In  the  ellipfis  D  F  KR  f plate  20,  fig.  14.)  the  pdint  C  is  called  the 
center;  the  points  H  and  I,  the  foci;  D  K,  the  greater  axis,  or 
tranfverfe  axis,  or  the  principal  diameter,  or  latus  trahfverfum  ;  and 
FR,  the  leiTer  axis :  all  the  right  lines  pading  through  the  center  C 
are  diameters  ;  and  all  right  lines  terminated  at  the  periphery,  and 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  any  diameter,  are  called  ordinates. 
That  part  of  every  diameter  intercepted  betwixt  the  vertex  thereof, 
and  the  ordinate,  as  M p,,  is  called  the  abfcifte  thereof.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  of  the  diameter,  parallel  to  the  ordinates  thereof,  as 
is  a  tangent  to  the  ellipfis  in  that  vertex.  A  diameter  parallel 
to  the  ordinates  of  another  diameter,  is  termed  a  conjugate  diameter; 
and  the  ordinate  to  the  greater  axis,  which  paffes  through  either  of 
the  foci,  as  M  A,  (fig.  13,)  is  termed  the  principal  latus  re£Imn,  or 
the  parameter  of  the  greater  axis.  See  Axis,  Center,  Diame¬ 
ter,  Focus,  Ordinate,  Parameter,  &c. 

Properties  of  the  Ellipsis. 

1 .  The  ordinates  of  every  diameter  are  demonftrated  to  be  parallel 
to  each  other. 

2.  The  ordinates  of  the  principal  diameters  or  axes  are  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  axes  themfelves  ;  but  the  ordinates  of  the  reft  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  are  oblique  to  their  diameter  ;  and,  in  ellipfes  of  divers  fpe¬ 
cies,  are  fo  much  the  more  oblique,  at  equal  diflance  from  the  axis, 
by  how  much  the  proportion  of  the  greater  axis  to  the  Seller  is  the 
greater  ;  but  in  the  fame  ellipfis,  fo  much  the  more  oblique,  by  how 
much  the  more  remote  the  diameters  are  from  the  axis. 

3.  There  are  only  two  conjugate  diameters,  which  are  equal  to 
each  other  ;  viz.  thofe  vvhofe  vertices  are  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
vertices  of  the  axes  :  thus,  the  diameter  V  T  ( plate  144 ,fig.  14,)  is 
conjugate,  and  equal  to  that  other  GMj  where  V  F  is  equal  to 
M  F,  and  V  D  equal  to  M  K. 

4.  The  obtufe  angle  V, CM  of  thefe  two  diameters,  which  are 
conjugate  and  equal,  is  greater,  and  the  acutfe  angle  VCG  is  lefs, 
than  every  other  angle  contained  under  the  reft  of  the  diameters  that 
are  conjugate  to  each  other. 

5.  If  the  lines  p.P  and  vB  be  femiordinates  to  any  diameter,  as 
MG,  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  p,  P  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi¬ 
ordinate  vB,  as  is  the  re£tange  Mp,  X  p-G,  to  the  re£i angle 
M11  X  vG;  that  is,  p,P^  is  to  the  re&angle  comprehended  under 
the  two  parts,  into  which  the  diameter  is  divided  by  the  ordinate 
K  P,  as  v  B  q  is  to  the  re&angle  under  the  parts  of  the  diameter  made 
by  the  ordinate  A  B. 

6.  The  parameter,  or  latus  reBum  of  any  diameter,  is  a  third  pro¬ 
portional  to  that  diameter,  and  it’s  conjugate  :  that  is,  (in  fig.  13,)  if 
the  diameter  D  K  is  to  it’s  conjugate  diameter  E  F,  as  E  F  is  to  Y; 
then  Y  is  the  parameter  or  latus  reBum  of  the  diameter  D  K:  whence 
A  M,  on  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus,  is,  as  one,  equal  to 
the  principal  parameter,  and  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  greater 
and  lefier  axis. 

7.  The  fquare  of  every  femiordinate,  as  M  I,  is  always  lefs  than  the 
redtangle  made  of  any  abfcifte  whatever,  as  I  K  drawn  into  the  latus 
reBum  of  it’s  own  diameter,  or  than  I  K  X  Y»  And  in  fig.  14,  Pp.^ 
is  lefs  than  the  redangle  made  of  the  abfcifte  M  p.,  andjth e  latus  reBum 
of  M  G  :  from  which  defeat,  or  eMacJ/ic,  this  fedion  hath  it’s  name. 

8.  If  from  any  point,  as  B,  in  fig.  13,  you  draw  the  right  lines 
B  H  and  B  I  to  the  foci,  the  fum  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  greater 
axis,  as  was  (hewn  above :  and  if  the  angle  I  B  H,  comprehended  by 
thofe  lines,  be  bifeded  by  the  right  line  ha,  the  line  ba  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  tangent  V  B  in  the  point  B  ;  that  is,  to  the  curve  in  the 
point  of  contad. 

9.  The  diftance  of  a  body  turned  round  in  an  ellipfis,  about  the 
focus  H,  from  the  fame  focus,  is  the  greateft  of  all  in  the  point  K  ; 
leaft  of  all  in  the  point  D  ;  and  mean  in  the  points  E  and  F  ;  and  I 
that  mean  diftance  H  F  is  equal  to  the  greater  half-axis  D  C  or  C  K; 
as  is  manifeft  from  the  produdion  of  the  ellipfis, 

10.  The  vaniihing  fubtenfe  of  the  angle  of  contad,  parallel  to  the 
diftance  from  the  focus,  at  an  equal  perpendicular  interval  from  that 
diftance,  always  remains  given  and  unvaried  in  the  fame  ellipfis,  yea, 
and  in  the  fame  parabola  and  hyperbola  too.  Thus,  if  be  always 
given,  gd  alfo  will  always  remain  given  in  a  diftance  infinitely  fmall. 

11.  The  area  of  the  ellipfis  is  to  the  area  of  the  circle  circum- 
feribed,  as  the  lefier  axis  is  to  the  greater  ;  and  fo  are  all  correfpon- 
dent  parts  whatfoever  among  themfelves,  as  M  I  K,  m  I  K:  and  the 
ordinates  to  the  greater  axis,  as  M  I,  are  divided  by  the  elliptic  peri¬ 
phery  always  in  the  fame  proportion,  fo  that  MI  is  to  m  I  always  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  to  wit,  that  of  the  lefier  axis  to  the  greater. 
And  we  are  to  reafon  in  the  fame  manner  concerning  a  circle  in¬ 
ferred  in  an  ellipfis.  See  Quadrature. 

12.  All  parallelograms  deferibed  about  the  conjugate  diameters  of 
the  ellipfis,  and  comprehending  the  ellipfis,  are  equal.  Thus,  the  pa- 
laHelogram  uP>Q>l,fig.  14,  is  equal  to  the  other  parallelogram  £  ^  vj  8 : 
and  thus  it  is  every  where. 

13.  If  a  right  line  always  pafting  through  one  of  the  foci  be  fo 
tnoveu,  that  the  elliptic  area,  deferibed  by  the  fame,  is  proportional  to 
the  time  ;  the  angular  motion  of  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  other 
focus  to  the  former  line,  will  be  almoft  equable:  thus,  i  ft  fig-  13,  if 


the  angular  motion  of  the  line  H  B  be  fo  tempered,  that  the  fame 

ed'ofrerTr^H8  ]°rthe.  reciProcal  proportion  of  the  diftance  accelerat- 
.l  .  e  ’  ^efcrjbes  the  area  DHB,  proportional  to  the  time  • 
angular  motion  K  I  B  about  the  other  focus  I,  u  ill  be  almoft  p+cv 

uon'or  ret°  3  (I-tlrne’  a‘ld  c°nfeqiiently  without  any  notable  accelera- 

ei;nf?,3 ^etardat,0"’andncarly  suable;  that  is  to  fay,  where  the 
ellipfis  does  not  differ  much  from  a  circle. 

T  tat,  .  Genefis  of  the  PARABOLA. 

if  A/L,  !  ^  ,nfJniteri8ht  Hne,  and  1  L  another  perpendicular  to 

.//!  'fe'Sr'lc  !h.en’L,ak,n8  ln  ,helille  D  I,  any  point,  F,  let 

1  reirk  - ^  b‘  C?e£.in  £he  P°,nLr  i  and  ,et  there’be  taken  two 
threads  joined  together  in  the  point  T,  one  T  I,  the  other  T  F: 

let  a  pin  fixed  to  the  threads  in  the  point  T  be  moved  to  the 


and  left,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the  pin  is  in  any  other  pofit 
as  in  r,  the  thread  T  I,  which  here  becomes  P  L,  be  always  nerr 


ana 

right 


ion, 

'  - -  cv.  always  perpen- 

ciicular  to  1  L  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  parallel  to  D  1  but 
equal  to  the  thread  T  F ;  which  in  this  cafe  becomes  P  F  ever  naf 
ling  through  the  point  F.  P 

I  he  curve  thus  generated  by  the  pin,  infinitely  produced  both 
ways,  is  a  parabola:  in  which  g  P  /'  T  5  R  0,  is  called  the  peri¬ 
phery  ;  I  D,  the  axis,  or  principal  diameter ;  I  L,  the  diredhix  ; 
r,  the  focus  ;  the  point  F,  the  principal  vertex. 

,  or<Fnate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus  is  equal  to  the  ptin- 
cipa!  latus  reBum:  all  right  lines,  as  &c.  parallel  to  the  axis  are 
diameters,  as  dividing  the  lines  k  T,  &c.  which  are  parallel  to  the 
tangents  at  their  vertices  into  two  equal  parts;  and  they  are  called 
diameters  beiongingtotheverticesin  whtchthey  terminate,  as;,  and  R. 

Properties  of  the  Parabola. 

1 .  Every  diameter,  or  right  line  parallel  to  the  axis;  biRds  all  (he 
lines  within  the  figure,  which  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  point :  and  thefe  bife£ted  lines  are  called  ordinates. 

2.  The  ordinates  of  the  axis  are  perpendicular  to  it  ;  but  the  or¬ 
dinates  of  the  reft  of  the  diameters  are  oblique  to  their  diameters; 
and  fo  much  the  more  oblique,  by  how  much  the  vertex  of  thb  dia¬ 
meter  is  further  removed  from  the  principal  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

3.  The  latus  reBum,  or  parameter  to  every  diameter,  is  a  third 
geometrical  proportional  to  any  abfcifte,  and  it’s  femiordinate;  that 
is,  if  the  latus  reBum  of  the  diameter  i  n,  or  that  of  the  vertex  i,  be 
y ;  then,  as  the  abfcilfe  i q  is  to  the  femiordinate  q  k,  fo  is  that  fetni- 
ordinate  q  k  toy. 

4.  The  principal  latus  reBum,  or  that  belonging  to  the  axis,  is 
equal  to  the  ordinate  h  i  pafting  through  the  focus  ;  and  quadruple 
of  F  T,  the  leaft  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  principal  vertex.  See 
Focus. 

5.  The  latus  reBum,  belonging  to  any  vertex  or  diameter,  is  alfo 
quadruple  of  the  diftance  of  that  vertex  f  rom  the  focus  :  thus,  the  la¬ 
tus  reBum  of  the  vertex  s  is  quadruple  F  s,  and  fo  it  is  every  where : 
and  therefore  the  parameter  of  the  axis  is  the  leaft  of  all  parameters. 

6.  The  diftance  of  any  vertex  or  point  in  the  parabola  whatever, 
from  the  focus,  is  equal  to  the  leaft  diftance  of  the  fame  from  the  line 
LI,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  and  is  cliftant  from  the 
principal  vertex,  by  a  quarter  of  the  principal  latus  reBum. 

7.  The  fquare  of  every  femiordinate,  as  q  k.  is  equal  to  a  re&angle 
made  of  the  latus  reBum,  of  the  fame  vertex  as  y,  and  i  q  the  abfcilfe 
of  the  diameter  of  the  vertex.  And  from  the  equality  of  the  icupxtoX vj, 
or  comparifon  in  the  figure,  betwixt  the  reftangle  and  the  fquare  of 
the  femiordinate,  without  any  excels  or  deled,  the  name  of  the  fec- 
tion  is  derived. 

8.  Since  therefore  the  latus  reBum  in  any  diameter  is  given,  the 
abfeifles  will  be  as  the  fquares,  or  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  fe¬ 
miordinates.  Thus,  T  F  is  to  T  G  as  i  F  q  is  to  £ G  q,  and  fo  like- 
wife  is  i q  to  ir,  as  the  fquare  of  yT  is  to  the  fquare  of  r  l :  and 
thus  every  where.  From  whence,  alfo,  when  the  abfcifte  of  tne  ^xis 
is  equal  to  the  principal  latus  reBum,  or  fourfold  of  the  diftance  from 
the  vertex,  it  will  be  equal  to  it’s  femiordinate. 

9.  The  angle,  comprehended  by  any  tangent  whatever,  and  a  line 
from  the  focus,  is  equal  to  an  angle  comprehended  by  the  fame  tan¬ 
gent,  and  any  diameter,  or  the  axis.  Thus,  the  angles  I  /  F,  and p  i  u, 
are  equal :  whence,  by  the  way,  all  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  on 
the  concave  part  of  the  furface,  produced  by  the  convolution  of  the 
parabola  about  the  axis,  which  fall,  wre  fay,  on  the  fame,  parallel  to 
the  axis,  will  be  reflected  from  a  concave  paraboloid  figure  to  the  fo¬ 
cus  F,  and  there  beget  a  moft  vehement  burning:  from  which  pro¬ 
perty,  the  point  F  has  the  fame  focus,  and  has  communicated  the 
fame  to  the  like  points  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfis. 

10.  A  parabola,  like  an  hyperbola,  does  not  inclofe  a  fpace,  but 
ftretches  out  in  infinitum . 

1 1 .  A  parabolic  curve  always  tends  more  and  more,  in  infinitum,  to 
a  parallelifm  with  it’s  diameters  ;  but  can  never  arrive  thereat. 

12.  If  two  parabolas  be  deferibed,  with  the  fame  axis  and  vertex  ; 
the  ordinates  to  the  common  axis  will  be  cut  off  by  the  parabola  in  4 
given  proportion  ;  and  the  areas  comprehended  by  the  fame  axis  and 
ordinate,  and  the  refpe&ive  curves,  will  be  in  the  fame  given  pro¬ 
portion  to  one  another. 

13.  Every  parabolic  fpace  comprehended  betwixt  the  curve  and 
the  ordinate,  is  to  the  parallelogram  made  of  the  fame  bafe  and  alti¬ 
tude,  in  a  fubfequialteral  proportional,  that  is,  as  2  is  to  3  ;  and  to 
the  external  fpace  in  a  duplicate  proportion,  or  as  2  is  to  t  :  fo  q  i 
T  is  to  a  il,  as  2  is  to  3  ;  and  to  i  IT  as  2  is  to  1.  From  whence 
it  becomes  eafy  to  fquare  the  parabola.  See  Quadrature. 

14.  The  diftance  between  the  vertex  of  the  axis,  dnd  the  point 
where  any  tangent  interfccls  it,  as  I,  is  equal  to  the  abfcifte  ot  the 
axis  which  belongs  to  the  ordinate  applied  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  :  fo  T  I  is  equal  to  T  F  ;  and  thus  it  is  every  where. 

15.  All  parabolas  are  like,  or  of  the  feme  fpecies ;  as  are  alfo  aft. 

circles,  .  ,  rr 

is.  If 
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16.  If  a  diameter  be  continued  through  the  point  of  concourfe  of 
two  tangents  ;  this  diameter  will  bifeift  the  line  that  joins  the  con¬ 
tains  :  which  property  of  the  parabola  may  likewife  be  underllood 
of  the  ellipfis,  and  hyperbola. 

Gcncfn  of  the  Hyperbola. 

Suppofe  a  ftaff  or  rule  of  a  fufficient  length,  as  I  B  (in  flute  144. 
fig.  16.) :  let  I  and  H  be  two  central  points,  anfwering  to  the  foci  of 
an  ellipfis,  in  which  let  nails  be  fattened ;  then,  there  being  tied  to 
one  end  of  the  ftick  a  rope  or  thread  as  long  again  as  the  flick,  let  the 
other  end  thereof  be  bored  through,  and  fo  fixed  upon  the  nail  I  ; 
and  fix  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  by  a  knot,  upon  the  other  nail  H  : 
which  done,  laying  your  finger  on  the  point  B,  where  the  rope  and 
ftaff  are  tied  together,  let  your  finger  defcend  fo  long,  till  you  have 
thereby  applied,  and  joined  the  whole  rope  to  the  ttatf,  or  rule ;  the 
ftaff  having  been  in  the  mean  while,  as  it  needs  mutt,  wheeled  about 
the  center  I.  Thus,  with  the  point  B,  the  vertex  of  the  angle  H  B  I, 
you  will  have  defcribed  a  curve  line  X  B  D,  which  is  part  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola:  the  whole  confiding  of  that  curve  which  will  refult  from 
the  curve  X  B  D,  which  hath  added  to  it  the  curve  Y  D,  the  produce 
of  the  rule  and  work,  as  turned  to  the  other  fide. 

Add  further,  that  by  transferring  the  hofe,  or  knot  of  the  rope  to 
the  nail  I,  and  fattening  the  end  of  the  ftaff  on  the  nail  H,  you  will  de- 
fcribe  another  hyperbola,  vertically  oppofite  to  the  former,  which  will 
be  altogether  like  and  equal  thereto.  But  if,  without  changing  any 
thing  in  the  rule  and  nails,  you  only  apply  a  longer  rope;  you  will 
have  an  hyperbola  of  a  different  fpecies  from  the  former  ;  and  if  you 
ftill  lengthen  the  rope,  you  will  have  ftill  other  forts  of  hyperbolas ; 
till  at  length,  making  the  rope  double  the  length  of  the  rule,  you  will 
have  the  hypeibola  changed  into  a  right  line.  But  if  you  alter  the 
diftance  of  the  nails,  in  the  very  fame  proportion  in  which  you  change 
the  difference  betwixt  the  length  of  the  rope,  and  that  of  the  ftick ;  in 
this  cafe  you  will  have  hyperbolas  marked  out,  which  are  altogether 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  have  their  fimilar  parts  differing  in  magni¬ 
tude. 

Laftly,  If  the  length  of  the  rope  and  rule  be  equally  increafed, 
their  difference  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  intervals  of  the  nails,  re¬ 
maining  the  fame  ;  not  a  different  hyperbola,  either  as  to  fpecies  or 
magnitude,  will  be  defcribed,  nor  any  other  than  a  greater  pari  of  the 
fame  hyperbola. 

It  mull  be  owned,  however,  that  many  properties  of  an  hyperbola 
are  better  known  from  another  manner  of  generating  the  figure, 
which  is  as  follows:  let  LL  and  MM  (fig .  17,)  be  infinite  right 
lines  interfering  each  other  at  any  angle  whatever,  in  the  point  C : 
from  any  point  whatever,  as  D  or  e,  let  D  c,  D  d  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  firft  lines;  otec,  ed;  which,  with  the  lines  firft  drawn, 
make  the  parallelograms,  asDr  Cif,  ox  e  c  Q  d.  Now  conceive 
two  fides  of  the  parallelogram,  as  Dr,  D  d,  or  ec,  t d,  to  be  fo 
moved,  this  way  and  that  way,  that  they  always  keep  the  fame  pa- 
rallelifm  ;  and  that  at  the  fame  time  the  areas  always  remain  equal ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  D  c  and  e  c  remain  always  parallel  to  M  M  ;  and 
D  d  or  ed  always  parallel  to  L  L  4  and  that  the  area  of  every  paral- 
legoram  be  equal  to  every  other,  one  fide  being  increafed  in  the 
fame  proportion  wherein  the  other  is  diminifhed :  by  this  means, 
the  point  D  or  e  will  deferibe  a  curve  line  within  the  angle  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  firft  lines ;  which  is  altogether  the  fame  as  that  de¬ 
fcribed  above.  So  alfo  in  the  angle  vertically  oppofite  will  be  de¬ 
fcribed  a  like  and  equal  hyperbola ;  if  the  parallelogram  C  c  Kd, 
equal  to  the  former,  be  fuppofed  to  be  moved,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before :  which  hyperbolas  are,  as  was  faid  before,  called  oppofite 
feflions,  or  oppofite  hyperbolas. 

In  each  figure,  D  K  is  the  tranfverfe  axis,  or  tranfverfe  diameter 
of  the  hyperbola,  or  the  oppofite  fedions  ;  the  point  C,  the  center ; 
H  and  I,  the  foci.  In  the  latter  figure,  all  the  lines  palling  through 
the  center  C,  as  i h,  are  diameters:  but  if  hyperbolas  be  defcribed 
in  the  following  angles,  asLCM,  MCL,  thofe  fedions  will  be 
called  following  fedions:  and  if  the  diftance  of  the  primary  vertex 
of  thofe  hyperbolas  from  the  common  center  C,  as  C  (3,  or  C  y,  be 
equal  to  the  femitangent  K  u  or  K  u,  at  the  primary  vertex  of  thefe, 
thofe  fedions  are  called  conjugate  fedions  :  and  all  the  figures  toge¬ 
ther  form  the  hyperbolic  fyftem. 

Further,  i  h,  the  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus,  is  equal 
to  the  principal  latus  rettum,  or  the  parameter  of  the  axis;  and  an 
indeterminate  diameter,  which  is  parallel  to  the  ordinates  of  any  de¬ 
terminate  diameter,  is  called  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  fame. 

Properties  of  the  Hyperbola. 

1.  Any  diameter,  or  right  line,  patting  through  the  center,  bifeds 
all  it’s  ordinates;  that  is,  all  the  right  lines  which  are  terminated 
on  both  fides  by  the  hyperbolic  periphery. 

2.  The  ordinates  of  the  axis  are  perpendicular  to  the  fame;  but 
the  ordinates  of  the  reft  of  the  diameters  are  oblique  to  their  diame¬ 
ters  :  and  fomuch  the  more  in  divers  fpecies,  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  axis,  by  how  much  the  difference  of  the  angles  including  the 
hyperbolas  is  the  greater  :  and  in  the  fame  hyperbola,  fo  much  the 
more  oblique,  by  how  much  the  diameters  are  farther  removed  from 
the  axis. 

3.  If  any  lines,  as  H  h,  and  Q_r,  be  femiordinates  to  any  diame¬ 
ter  whatever,  as  KD;  the  fquare  of  the  lemiordinate  H  h  is  to  the 
fquare  of  the  femiordinate  Qr,  as  the  redangle  K  H  X  D  H  is  ,to 
the  redangle  KQ^X  ^  Qj  and  fo  h n2  is  to  d K*,  as  the  redan¬ 
gle  ib  X  hb  is  to  the  redangle  id  )<  hd:  and  thus  every  where. 

4..  The  latus  reftum,  or  parameter  of  every  diameter,  is  a  third 
geometrical  proportional  to  the  diameter,  and  the  conjugate1  thereof 
(or  it’s  tangent,  which  is  equal  to  it) :  that  is,  if  the  latus  retrtum  of 
any  diameter,  as  DK,  bey;  then,  as  the  diameter  D  K  is  to  it’s 
conjugate  (S y,  or  it’s  equal  u  u ;  fo  is  that  conjugate  /3y,  or  that 
tangent  uu  to,y.  And  as  the  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus 


is  the  principal  latus  return,  fo  it  is  more  than  double  of  the  leaft 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex. 

5.  The  fquare  of  any  femiordinate,  as  Qj-,  is  greater  than  a  rec¬ 
tangle  made  of  the  abfeiffe  D  Q_.  drawn  into  the  latus  rectum  of  it’s 
own  diameter,  as  y :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  fquare  of  the  femi¬ 
ordinate  bn  is  greater  than  the  redangle  of  the  abfeiffe  i  by  into  the 
latus  return  of  the  diameter  hi.  From  which  vzef&ohvi,  or  excels, 
this  fedion  hath  it’s  name. 

6.  If  from  any  point  of  the  hyberbola,  as  B,  (Plate  144 yfig.  16,) 
there  be  drawn  right  lines  to  both  the  foci,  as  B  H,  B  I,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  thefe  lines  will  always  be  equal  to  the  axis  D  K,  as  will 
ealily  appear  from  the  delineation  itfelf. 

7.  If  the  angle  H  B  I,  comprehended  by  lines  drawn  to  the  foci, 
be  bijfeded  by  the  right  line  EB,  that  right  line  will  be  a  tangent  to 
the  hyperbola  in  the  point  B. 

8.  The  right  lines  LL  and  MM,  (fig.  17,)  which  inclofe  the  hy¬ 
perbolas,  are  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  ;  that  is,  they  are  fuch, 
to  which,  on  both  fides,  the  curve  approaches  nearer  and  nearer, 
but  is  never  able  to  touch  or  coincide  therewith. 

-9.  The  fpecies  of  hyperbolas  are  various,  according  to  the  differ* 
ent  magnitudes  of  the  angle  L  C  M,  comprehended  by  the  afymp¬ 
totes  ;  but  that  angle  remaining  the  fame,  the  fpecies  of  the  hyper¬ 
bola  remains  unchanged  :  yet,  according  to  the  different  magnitudes 
of  the  parallelograms,  by  which  hyperbolas  are  defcribed,  hyperbo¬ 
las  of  divers  magnitudes  do  arife:  if  the  angle  contained  by  the 
afymptotes  be  a  right  angle,  the  hyperbola  is  called  equilateral,  or 
redangular  ;  and  the  latus  reEium  of  all  the  diameters  will  (as  in  a 
circle)  be  equal  to  the  diameters. 

Laftly,  If  hyperbolas  be  defcribed  about  the  fame  axis  in  divers 
angles  of  the  afymptotes,  the  right  lines  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
will  be  cut  off  in  a  given  proportion  by  them  all ;  and  the  fpaceS 
likewife  inclofed  by  the  right  lines,  or  ordinates,  the  produced  axis, 
and  the  curves,  will  be  in  the  fame  given  proportion. 

10.  If  the  diftance  from  the  center  of  the  hyperbola  be  taken  in 
a  geometrical  proportion  in  one  of  the  afymptotes,  fo  that  Cl,  CII, 
ClII,  CIV,  CV,  CVI,  be  in  continued  geometrical  proportion ; 
and  if  from  thofe  points  there  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  afymp- 
tote  the  lines  I  1 ,  II  2,  III  3,  IV  4,  V  5,  VI  6 ;  the  fpaces  I  2, 
II  3,  III  4,  IV  5,  V  6,  will  be  equal  among  themfelves.  And 
confequently,  if  that  afymptote  C  M  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  numbers  exceeding  one  another  in  a 
natural  feries,  thofe  fpaces  will  be  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of 
all  thofe  numbers. 

Common  Properties  of  all  the  Conic  Sections, 

From  the  whole  it  may  be  gathered,  1.  That  the  conic  fedions 
are  in  themfelves  a  fyftem  of  regular  curves,  naturally  allied  to  each 
other;  and  that  one  is  changed  into  another  perpetually,  when  it  is 
either  increafed,  or  diminifhed,  in  infinitum. 

Thus,  the  circle,  the  curvature  thereof  being  ever  fo  little  in¬ 
creafed  or  diminifhed,  paffes  into  an  ellipfis ;  and  the  ellipfis,  it’s 
center  going  away  infinitely,  and  the  curvature  being  by  that  means 
diminifhed,  is  turned  into  a  parabola ;  and  when  the  curvature  of 
the  parabola  k  ever  fo  little  changed,  there  arifeth  the  firft  of  the 
hyperbolas ;  the  fpecies  whereof,  which  are  innumerable,  will  all  of 
them  arii'e  orderly  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  curvature ;  till  the 
curvature  vanifhing  away,  the  laft  hyperbola  ends  in  a  right  line 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  every 
regular  curvature,  like  to  that  of  a  circle,  from  the  circle  itfelf  to  a 
right  line,  is  a  conical  curvature,  and  is  diltinguifhed  with  it’s  pe¬ 
culiar  name,  according  to  the  divers  degrees  of  that  curvature. 

2.  That  the  latus  reZlum  of  a  circle  is  double  to  the  diftance  from 
the  vertex:  that  all  the  latera  refta  of  ellipfes  are  in  alb  proport  ions 
as  to  that  diftance  betwixt  the  double  and  quadruple,  according  to  their 
different  fpecies  :  that  the  latus  re£lum  of  the  parabola  is  juft  qua¬ 
druple  of  that  diftance :  and,  laftly,  that  the  latera  re£la  of  hyperbo¬ 
las  are  in  all  proportions  beyond  the  quadruple,  according  to  their 
various  kinds. 

3.  That  all  diameters  in  a  circle  and  ellipfis  interfed  one  another 
in  the  center  of  the  figure  within  the  fedion:  that  in  the  parabola 
they  are  all  parallel  amongft  themfelves,  and  to  the  axis  ;  but  that 
in  the  hyperbola  they  interfed  one  another,  but  this  without  the 
fedion,  in  the  common  center  of  the  oppofite  fedions. 

4.  That  the  curvature,  with  refped  to  the  focus,  in  all  thefe 
figures,  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  proportionably. 

To  the  properties  of  the  conic  fedions  mentioned  above,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add  the  properties  of  their  ofculatory  circles,  or  circles 
of  curvature.  See  the  article  Curvature. 

CONICTHYODONTES,  or  pleZironita ,  in  natural  hiftory, 
one  of  the  three  names  by  which  the  foflil  teeth  of  fifh  are  known  : 
fo  called,  from  their  fuppofed  refembLnce  to  the  fpur  of  a  fighting- 
cock. 

Though  authors  affure  Us  that  thefe  are  the  teeth  of  a  fiih,  tho 
jaws  having  been  found  with  thefe  bodies  in  them ;  yet  they  do  not 
pretend  to  know  to  what  fifh  they  belong.  They  are  generally  of  an 
oblong  conic  figure,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  narrower  at  the  point, ' 
where  they  are  ufually  a  little  crooked :  they  are  hollowed  at  the 
root,  and  are  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  com¬ 
monly  of  a  chefnut  colour,  and  are  found  in  the  ftrata  of  clay,  but 
moft  ufually  in  thofe  of  ftone;  and  are  feen  more  frequently  in 
England,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

CONIFEROUS  trees,  fhrubs,  or  herbs,  fuch  as  bear  a  fquam- 
mous  or  fcaly  fruit,  of  a  woody  fubftance,  and  a  figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  cone;  in  which  there  are  ufually  many  feeds;  and, 
when  they  are  ripe,  the  feveral  cells  or  partitions  in  the  cone  gape 
or  open,  and  the  feeds  drop  out.  Of  this  kind  are  the  fir,  the  pine, 
beech,  and  the  like.. 

CONJOINT, 


CON 


CON 


CONJOINT,  or  Conjunct,  is  applied  in  ancient  mufic,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  a<  confonant.  See  the  article  Consonance. 

Conjoint  degrees,  two  notes  which  immediately  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  fcale  ;  as  ut  and  re. 

Conjoint  tetrnchords ,  are  two  tetrachord.s,  where  the  fame  chord 
is  the  highed  of  the  one,  and  the  lowed  of  the  other. 

CCNIRA,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
myrrh  is, 

CON1SALUS,  in  mythology,  a  god  of  the  Athenians  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Priatus. 

CONISSAL7E,  in  natural  hi  dory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  foflile 
bodies:  the  word  is  derived  from  powder :  all  the  fpe- 

cies  of  bodies  of  this  clafs  being  found  like  common  fand,.  in  form 
of  powder,  have  been  ufually  confounded  together,  under  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  sands.  The  con  iff  a  la  are  defined  to  be  ftones  of  a 
differently  debafed,  erydalline,  or  (parry  matter,  but  always  found  in 
form  of  fiiiall  and  difunited  particles,  great  numbers  of  which  being 
amailed  together,  form  a  kind  of  powder. 

Of  this  clafs  of  bodies  there  are  two  diflindt  and  large  genera. 
I.  The  sands  properly  fo  called,  which  are  compofed  of  particles 
all  appearing  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  fame  regular  figures,  tanf- 
parent,  vitrifiable  by  a  ftrcng  fire,  and  not  foluble  in,  or  effervefcing 
with  acids.  2.  The  saburr.-e,  or  grit  of  dune  found  loofe  ; 
thefe  are  found  in  form  of  powder,  the  particles  of  which,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  have  no  tendency  to  any  particular  figure,  but  appear  to  be 
rudely  broken  fragments  of  larger  malfes.  See  the  article  Arena-. 

CONISTERlUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gynmajium 
where  the  dud  was  kept,  with  which  thofe  who  had  been  anointed 
were  fprinkled.  It  was  alio  called  conijlra. 

CONJUGATES,  in  rhetoric,  denote  words  deduced  from  the 
fame  origin  with  that  oi  the  lubjedt ;  e.  g.  He  who  does  juflly,  is 
jujl. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,  a  regular  didribution  of  the 
feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  different  voices,  moods,  tenfes, 
numbers  and  perfons,  fo  as  todidinguifh  them  from  one  another. 

The  Latins  have  four  conjugations,  didinguifhed  by  the  termina¬ 
tions  of  rite  infinitive  are,  ere ,  ere,  Tre  ;  the  vowels  before  re  of  the 
infinitive  in  the  fird,  fecond,  and  fourth  conjugations  being  long 
vow'ds,  and  that  before  re  in  the  infinitive  of  the  third  being  a  fhort 
one.  -  See  the  article  Vowel. 

The  Greeks  have  three  kinds  of  verbs  ;  the  fird  called  barytons , 
becaufe  the  lad  fyllable  is  pronounced  with  a  grave  accent;  fee  Ba- 
SYTonum  :  fuch  are  t tivia,  tendo ,  and  tv%Iu,  verier o ;  the  fecond 
are  circumflex  verbs,  which  admit  a  contradtion  in  their  termina¬ 
tion,  and  are  then  marked  with  a  circumflex  accent ;  fuch  is  uyentuu, 
uycnsu,  amo :  the  third  kind  comprehends  the  verbs  in  fit,  as  eiyj, 
fum.  Of  the  fird  fort  there  are  fix  corijugations  ;  of  the  fecond,  three  ; 
and  of  the  third,  four.  But  Melds,  de  Port  Royal  reduce  thefe  thir¬ 
teen  conjugations  to  two  ;  viz.  one  in  u,  comprehending  the  barytons 
and  circumflex  verbs  ;  -and  the  other,  thofe  in  /xi. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  there  are  four  conjugations ;  viz.  kal  with 
it’s  pafli  ve  niphal,  pihel  with  it’s  pa  dive  pyhal,  to  which  alfo  may  be 
referred  pohel,  hiphil  with  it’s  padive  hophal,  and  hithpahel. 

•The  Englilh  have  fcarce  any  natural  inflexions,  deriving  all  their 
variations  from  additional  particles,  pronouns,  &c.  whence  there  is 
fcarce  any  fuch  thing  as  ftridl  conjugation  in  that  language. 

The  French  grammarians  reduce  the  number  of  conjugations  in 
their  language  to  that  in  the  Latin,  and  thefe  terminating  in  er,  re, 
ir,  and  oir. 

Conjugation,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  a  pair  of  nerves  ari- 
fing  together,  and  ferving  for  the  fame  operation,  fenfation,  and 
motion. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  adronomy,  the  meeting  of  two  dars  or 
planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  zodiac. 

This  conjunction  is  either  true,  or  apparent.  The  true  conjunction 
is  when  a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  eye  through  the  center  of  one 
of  the  bodies,  would  pal’s  through  that  of  the  other :  in  this  cafe  the 
bodies  are  in  the  fame  degree  of  longitude  and  latitude:  and  here 
the  conjunction  is  alfo  faid  to  be  central,  it  the  fame  line,  continued 
from  the  two  centers  through  the  eye,  do  alfo  pafs  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  earth. 

Apparent  conjunction  is  when  the  two  bodies  do  not  meet  precifely 
in  the  fame  point,  but  are  joined  with  fome  latitude. 

In  this  cafe  a  right  line,  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  two 
bodies.  Would  not  pafs  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  but  through 
the  eye  of  the  fpedtator  :  this  conjunction  is  alfo  called  partite. 

The  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  when  they  meet  in  the 
fame  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  happens  every  month  ;  and  eclipfes 
of  the  fun  are  always  oecafioned  by  the  conjunction  of  the  lun  and 
moon  near  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  undeclinable  word,  or  particle, 
which  (erves  to  join  words  and  fentences  together,  and  thereby  (hews 
their  relation  pr  dependar.ee  one  upon  another.  The  conjunction, 
which  is  ufually  placed  lad  in  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech,  is  of  great 
ufe  to  render  the  difeourfe  fmooth  and  fluent,  and  ferves  many  good 
purpofes  in  the  argumentative  or  narrative  dyle;  but  Ihould  ever  be 
omitted  where  a  perfon  (peaks  with  emotion,  as  only  ferving  to 
weaken  and  enervate  it.  Conjunctions  are  of  feveral  kinds. 

Conjunctions,  adverfative,  fuch  as  are  reffridtive,  or  expref- 
five  of  contrarieties  ;  as,  but,  rieverthelefs,  although. 

Conjunctions,  catifal,  fuch  as  exprefs  the  reafon  of  fomething 
advanced  ;  as,  for,  becaufe,  feeing,  inafmuch  as. 

Conjunctions,  conclujive,  fuch  as  lhew  that  a  confequence  is 
drawn ;  as,  of  confequence,  for  which  reafon,  but  then,  fo  that. 

Conjunctions,  conditional,  thofe  that  denote  a  condition  ;  as, 
on  condition  that,  if,  if  not,  in  cafe  of,  provided  that. 

Conjunctions,  copulative,  fuch  as  lhew  a  companion,  or  ex¬ 
prefs  a  relation  of  union  between  two  things;. as,  and,  only,  as 
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K1  *S’  in  the  ^TC  m3nner  us>  not  oll!y»  inafmuch  as,  but  alfo, 
nuttier  more  nor  lefs. 

/'i 

conjunctions,  continuativc ,  fuch  as  denotea  fucceffion  or  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  dilconrfe  ;  as,  whatever  it  be,  even,  in  erfedt. 

Con  j  1  NOTIONS,  disjunctive,  fuch  as  import  a  relation  of  fepara- 
tion  or  dinfion  ;  as,  neither,  whether,  or. 

Conjunctions,  dubitative,  fuch  as  exprefs  fome  doubt,  or  fuf- 
pennon  of  opinion  ;  as,  if,  that  is  to  lay,  A*c. 

are>  if  il  be  not,  unlefs  that,  &c. 

^UNJUKAi  ION,  magic  words,  characters,  or  ceremonies, 
whereby  evil  fptrits  tempeits,  &c.  are  fuppofed  to  be  railed,  or 
driven  way. 

T  he  Rornifh  priefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy 
water  m  a  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  it  over  the  poflelfed, 
with  a  number  of  conjurations  and  exoreifms. 

Some,  that  pretend  to  didingnifh  conjuration  from  witchcraft,  fay, 
that  the  former  is  the  effedt  of  prayers  and  invocation  of  G  d’s 
name,  &c.  to  compel  the  devil  to  do  what  is  defired;  whereas  the 
latter  attains  it’s  end  by  an  immediate  application  to  the  devil  him- 
felf,  who,  from  an  agreement  between  them,  is  fuppofed  always  fo 
complaifant  as  to  do  whatever  is  required. 

CONNA,  iu  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  tree 
which  produces  the  caff  a  jijlula  ured  in  medicine. 

CONNARUS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a  large  fpecies  ofjuji.be. 

CONN  AUG  HT-worm .  See  the  article  Worm. 

CONNECTION.  or  Connexion,  a  relation  whereby  one  thing 
adheres  to,  or  depends  on  another. 

Euclid’s  propofiti  ms  have  fuch  a  connection  among  themfelves, 
that  the  latter  cannot  fubfid  without  the  former. 

Conn  ection,  or  continuity,  in  the  drama,  confids  in  the  joining 
of  the  feveral  feenes  together. 

When  the  feenes  of  an  aft  fiicceed  one  another  immediately,  and 
are  fo  joined  as  that  the  dage  is  never  left  empty,  the  connection  is 
laid  to  he  obferved. 


CONNECTIVES,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  under 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Harris,  all  words  may  be  included. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  and  as  they  connedt  fentences  or  words,  are 
called  by  the  different  names  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions. 

CONN1VENTES  valvules,  in  anatomy,  wrinkles,  or  corruga¬ 
tions  in  the  inner  coat,  or  membrane,  of  the  two  iarge  inteftines, 
the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

They  are  formed  at  the  ruga  of  the  domach,  viz.  by  the  inner 
coat’s  being  larger  than  the  outer. 

Thefe  folds,  or  corrugations,  fome  anatomids  imagine  in  fome 
meafure  to  do  the  office  of  valves  ;  by  dreightening  the  paflages,  and 
confequently  impeding  the  motion  of  their  contents:  by  which 
means,  the  lacteals  have  the  more  time  to  imbibe  the  chyle. 
See  the  article  Digestion. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  in  Englifh :  it 
literally  denotes  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  any  thing ;  being  formed  of 
the  verb  connoitre,  to  know,  underdand.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed 
in  our  language  for  a  critic,  or  perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge,  or 
mader  in  any  way  ;  particularly  in  matters  of  painting  and  fculpture. 

CONOID,  Conoides,  in  geometry,  a  foljd  body,  refembling  a 
cone,  except  in  this,  that,  indead  of  a  perfect  circle  for  it’s  bafe,  it 
has  an  eilipfis,  or  fome  other  curve  approaching  thereto. 

The  conoid  is  produced  by  the  intire  circumvolution  of  a  conic 
fedfion  around  it’s  axis  ;  and  according  to  the  denomination  of  the 
fedtion  from  whence  it  is  generated,  it  is  differerrtly  denominated  : 
if,  v.  gr.  the  folid  be  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  parabola,  it  is 
called  a  parabolic  conoid ;  if  by  that  of  an  hyperbola,  an  hyberbolic 
conoid;  and  an  elliptic  conoid,  or  a  fperoid,  when  produced  by  the 
rotation  of  an  eilipfis  round  one  of  it’s  axes. 

The  famous  folid  of  the  lead  refidance,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  M. 
Fatio,  and  the  Marquis  De  I’Hqpital,  have  demondrated  to  be  a 
conoid. 

CONOIDES,  or  Conarium,  is  a  name  given  by  anatomids  to 
a  gland  found  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  refembling  a  pine 
apple  ;  whence  M.  Des  Cartes  called  it  pinenlis ;  and  has  fixed  there 
the  feat  of  the  rational  foul.  See  Pineal  gland. 

CONONITES,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  the  followers  of  Conon 
of  Alexandria  in  the  fixth  century,  refembling  in  their  opinions  the 
Severians,  TheoDosians,  and  1  rithkists. 

CONOPEUM,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  net-work,  made  to  keep 
away  flies  ;  it  comes  from  y.wurf,  a  fly. 

CONQUASSATION,  in  pharmacy,  a  fpecies  of  comminution, 
or  a  particular  operation,  by  which  moift  concreted  lubdances,  fuch 
as  recent  vegetables,  their  fruits,  ladfefcent  feeds  and  the  fofter  parts 
of  animals,  are  contnfed  and  agitated  in  a  mortar,  until  partly  by 
their  proper  fucculence,  or  the  affufion  of  fome  liquor,  they  are  re- 
duccd  to  a  foft  pulp*  Metalline  inflruinents  are  not  to  be  ufed  lor 
thispurpofe. 

CONQUEST,  in  civil  jurifprndence,  is  the  acquifition  of  pro- 
perty  in  common  by  a  number  of  perfons. 

In  fome  countries  they  confound  acquifition  with  conqueff ;  hut, 
according  to  the  mod  general  acceptation,  acquifition  is  the  gaming 
of  unappropriated  goods  before  the  cdablilhment  <  f  a  community  ; 
whereas  by  the  term  conqueji  is  ordinarily  meant  whatever  is  acquir¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  perfons  in  community,  or  by  fome  one  lor  all  the 


j  quest,  in  the  law  of  nations, 
Force  of  arms,  by  fome  foreign 
:f  under  his  empire.  The  rigii 
if  war ;  and  when  a  people  is 
;ror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds 
.vliich  didfates  whatever  tends 
afon,  which  teaches  us  to  ufe 

n  I 


is  the  acquifition  of  fovereign- 
prince  ;  who  reduces  the  van- 
t  of  conqucji  is  derived  from  the 
fnbjedted,  the  condudt  of  the 
of  law.  Fird,  the  law  of  na- 
10  felf- prefer vation  ;  fecond ly, 
others,  as  wc  would  be  treated 
ourfelves ; 
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ourfelves  ;  thirdly,  the  laws  of  political  fociety,  to  which  nature  lias 
not  affigned  any  precife  boundary  ;  lailly,  the  law  which  is  derived 
from  the  particular  circumftances  attending  the  conqucfl, 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  of  kinlhip,  between  perfons 
of  the  fame  blood,  or  (prong  from  the  fame  root.  It  is  either  lineal, 
when  it  fubfilts  between  perfons,  of  whom  one  is  defcended  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line  from  the  other ;  or  collateral,  when  relations  defcend  from 
the  fame  anccltor,  luit  do  not  defcend  from  each  other.  It  is  eafy 
to  compute,  by  the  rules  of  progrellton,  how  many  lineal  anceftors 
anv  man  has  within  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  a  per  foil,  at  the  20th  degree,  or  the  diftance  of  20  gene¬ 
rations,  hath  above  a  million  of  anceltors:  and  if  a  (imilar  calcula¬ 
tion  be  made  of  collateral  kindred  at  the  difiance  of  20  degrees  for- 
wanl,  on  the  fuppofition  that  each  couple  of  anceltors  leave,  one 
witli  another,  two  children,  the  number  will  be  274877906944:  a$, 
in  the  following  tables. 
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Marriage  is  prohibited,  by  the  church,  to  the  fourth  degree  cf 
tmjangitinity,  inclufive;  but  by  the  law  of  nature,  conjanguinity  is  no 
oblfacle  to  marriage,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  direct;  line. 

1  he  civilians  call  fratres  confanguinei  thofe  born  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
ther,  in  oppolition  to  fratres  uterini,  who  are  only  born  of  the  fame 
mother.  It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  former  was  not  allowed 
to  complain  of  an  inefficacious  teftament,  that  is,  of  being  dilinhe- 
rited  without  caufe,  excepting  from  the  turpitude  of  the  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  heir  in  their  place. 

CONSCIENCE,  in  ethics,  a  fecret  teflimony  of  the  foul, 
whereby  it  gives  it’s  approbation  to  things  that  are  naturally  good, 
and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil.  When  it  judges  of  an  action  to  be 
performed,  it  is  called  in  the  fcliools  an  antecedent  confcience ;  and 
when  it  paffies  fentence  on  an  action  which  is  performed,  it  is  called 
a  fubfequent  confcience.  When  the  mind  is  ignorant  or  uncertain 
about  the  moment  of  an  adtion,  or  it’s  tendency  to  good  ;  or  when 
there  are  feveral  circumftances  in  the  cafe,  fome  of  which  being 
doubtful,  render  the  mind  dubious  concerning  the  morality  of  an 
adlion,  this  is  called  a  doubtful  or  fcrupulous  confcience ;  and  if  it 
millakes  concerning  thefe,  it  is  called  an  erroneous  confcience.  If 
the  erior  or  ignorance  is  involuntary  or  invincible,  the  a&ion  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  that  error,  or  from  that  ignorance,  is  reckoned  inno¬ 
cent.  But  if  they  are  the  effect  of  negligence,  or  of  affe&ation,  the 
conduct  flowing  from  fuch  error  is  criminal.  Not  to  follow  one’s 
confcience,  though  erroneous  and  ill- informed,  Mr.  Hutchefun  like- 
wde  reckons  criminal,  as  it  is  the  guide  of  life,  and  to  counteract  it 
(hews  ah.  im  orrig  file  fpirit  ;  jet  to  follow  an  crioneous confcience,  is 
likewite  criminal,  it  the  error  which  milled  the  confcience  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of .  inattention,  or  of  any.  criminal  paffion. 

Some  divines  maintain  that  confcience  is  infallible,  and  hold  it  to 
be  that  immutable  law  by  which  God  will  judge  men.  They  deny 
that  the  urtdtrftatiding  can  be  the  idurce  of  errors,  and  lay  them  all 
at  the  dour  of  the  will. 

CONSCR1BED,  a  term  t  ied  by  fome  geometricians  for  circum- 
feribed. 

QONSCRIP  T,  emferiptus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  tite  fenators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  confcript-['d\\\cx$,  on 
account  of  their  names  being  entered  all  in  one  regiller, 

CONSECRA  1  ION,  the  adt  of  devoting  any  thing  to  the  fer- 
vice  anti  wort  hip  of  God.  he  Mo  fa  i  cal  law  ordained,  that  all  the 
ii rd-born,  botli  ol  men  and  beads,  Should  be  fandtified  or confecrated 
to  God.  We  find  alfo,  that  Jolhua  confecrated  the  Gribennites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  fervice  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  confecrated  their  fields  and  cat¬ 
tle  to  the  Lord,  after  which  they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 

The  New  Tellament  furnifhes  us  with  infl.inces  of  corf ecrat ion. 
Chrjftians  in  genera!  .are  confecrated  to  the  Lord;  and  bilhops,  ?nd 
other  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  fet  apart  for 
his  let  vice. 

Among  the  ancient  Chnftians,  the  confecration  of  churches  was 
perfornmi  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  folemmty.  In  what  manner 
n  was  done  tor  the  three  firft  ages,  is  uncertain  ;  the  authentic  ac¬ 
counts  reaching  no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Conftantine,  churches  were  every-where  built,  and  deffi- 
taied  with  great  Uileunnty.  Some  think  the  confecration  con  filled  in 
let'ing  up. the  Iign  of  the  croft,  or  m  placing  a  communion  table  in 
the  church;  ami  others,  tfiat.no  more- was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyiica.i  lermon.  in  .commemoration  of  the  founder,  and  that  tl°en 
proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  whitb  vvas  compofed  on  purpofe 


for  the  church  to  be  confecrated.  The  Romanics  have  a  great  deal  of 
pious  foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of  confecration  ;  which  they  bellow 
on  almoit  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books,  water,  oil,  alhes 
palms-,  fwords,  banners,  pidlures,  croffes,  agnus  dei's,  roles,  children’s 
clouts,  &c. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  confecrated  With  particu- 
!  lar  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the 
bilhop.  T  hat  obferved  by  bifhop  Laud,  in  confecrating  St.  Catharine 
Creed  church,  in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benediction  of  the 
elements  in  the  eucharift.  ->  ;  . 

There  is  a  great  con  troverfy  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches, 
touching  the  words  of  confecration.  The  Romani  Its,  following  St. 
Thomas  and  the  fchoolmen,  believe  that  the  confecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine  confifts  in  thefe  words.  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  the  change  of  the  elements 
to  a  certain  prayer,  which  they  call  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  rehearfed  after  thefe  words,  This  is  my  body ,  &c. 

Consecration,  among  medalifts,  is  the  ceremony  of  the  apo- 
theofis  of  an  emperor,  the  procefs  of  which  fee  under  the  article 
Apotheosis. 

The  confecration  on  medals  is  reprefented  thus:  on  one  fide  is  the 
emperor’s  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  fometimes  veiled,  and  thp 
infeription  gives  him  the  title  DiVVS:  on  the  ,  reverfe  is  a. temple 
or  altar,  or  an  eagle  taking  flight  towards  heaven;  and  fometimes 
t he  emperor  is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle;  the  inferip¬ 
tion  always  consrcratio. 

CONSECRATRIX,  iii  botany,  a  name  by  which  the  iris pa- 
hjins,  or  inarfh- mallow  flower,  is  fometimes  called. 

CONSEC  EARY,  a  propofition  that  follows,  oris  deduced,  from 
fome  preceding  definition,  lemmata ,  axioms,  conclufions,  or  the 
like.  Some  rather  chuole  to  call  it  a  conjequence  ;  and  others  ox  corol¬ 
lary.  &c. 

CONSECUTIVELY,  Consecutive,  in  the  fchool  philofo- 
phy,  is  lometimes  ufed  in  oppolition  to  antecedently y  and  fometimes 
to  effectually,  or  caufally. 

Thus,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  ge¬ 
neration  ot  another,  not  effectively,  but  conjecutivtly ;  that  is,  fince 
matter  cannot  be  without  form,  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  generation 
of  one  thing  follow  upon  the  corruption  of  another. 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  fen fe,  denotes  much  the  fame  with 
assent;  which  fee. 

Consent  of  parts,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  an  agreement  or- 
fympathy,  whereby,  when  one  part  is  immediately  affected,  another 
at  a  diftance  becomes  affected  in  the  fame  manner.  ,  . 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  what  a  confent  there  is  between  the 
brain  and  it’s  membranes,  between  the  ftomach  and  the  adjoining 
inteftines  ;  thefe  being  very  nervous,  and  endued  with  an  exquifite 
fenfe;  whence  many  Undents  are  troubled  with  a  haddigeftion,  cof- 
tivenels,  and  the  hypochondriac  paffion. 

The  harmony  and  fympathy  of  the  nervous  parts  is  of  great  ufe 
in  phylic,  for  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this,  many  fymp- 
toms  of  difeafes  are  fcartely  to  be  explained.  ,  ■  ^ 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  nervous  membranaceous  part  are, 
firft,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  Ipiral  marrow  ;  then  the  ner¬ 
vous  membranes  which  invert:  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  :  to  thefe  may 
be  added  thofe  which  cover  the  bones,  head,  teeth,  joints,  and  muf- 
cles.  Likevvife  the  afopkagus,  (lornach,  and  the  whole  volume  of 
the  inteftines,  which  is  intirely  nervous  and  membranaceous.  The 
fame  confent  obtains  alfo  in  the  whole  fyftetn  of  the  bilious  and  uri¬ 
nary  duds;  the  bladder,  glands,  and  {kin.  In  all  thefe  parts  there 
is  a  wonderful  connection,  confent,  fympathy,  and  communion  of 
motions,  as  well  as  hurts,  when  they  are  affedted  by  any  violent 
caufe  :  all  which  is  owing  to  the  nerves  ;  for  when  they  are  moieft- 
ed,  there  arifes  a  fenfe  of  pain,  and  a  ftridure  of  the  adjacent  parts, 
efpecially  of  the  veftels. 

CONSENTES,  in  mythology,  derived  from  the  old  Latin  confo, 
to  counfel,  denotes  twelve  fuperior  deities  among  the  Roman?,  who 
were  apprehended  to  belong  to  the  council  of  Jupiter.  Thefe  were 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Vulcan;  and  Juno, 
Velta,  Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  and  Venus. 

CONSENT!  A,,  were  feafts  initialled  in  honour  of  thefe  deities. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  epnelufion  of  a  reafoning,  or 
argument.  • 

The  two  premifes  of  a  fyllogifin  being  granted,  the  confequence 
muff  alfo.be  granted.  , 

In  a  more  reftrained  fignification,  confequence  is  ufed  for  the  rela¬ 
tion  or  connedlion  between  two  propolitions,  whereof  one  follows,  ! 
or  is.  inferred,  from  the  other.  Thus  :  It  is  an  animal,  and  therefore 
feels.  '  ,  -  j  f. 

CONSEQUENT,  the  laft;  propofition  of  an  argument;  being 
fomething  deduced  or  gathered  from  a  preceding  argumentation. 

Consequent,,  in  a  more  precife  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  propofi¬ 
tion  which  contains  the  epnelufion,  confidered  jn  iifeif,  and  without  ij 
any  regard  to  the  antecedent :  in  which  fenfe,  the  confequent  may  be 
true,  though  the -confequence  be  falfe. 

Consequent  of  a  ratio ,  in  arithmetic,  the  latter  of  the.  two  terms  ! 
of  a  ratio  ;  or  that  to  which  the  antecedent  is  referred.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  ,PRofAR*Tjn!j,y  - 

1  hits,  in  a  :  b ,  or  a  to  b.b  is  the  confequent,  a  the  antecedent.  jj 

CoNSEQpi ENTS,  ip  rhetoric,  are  alio  ufed  to  lignify  fuch  things, 
as  being  allowed,  liecefrarily.,-.  or-ydiy  probably,  inter,  thetr  antece-  j 
dents.  Tims  with  refped.  to  a  fubftance,  it  is  corruptible,  and 
therefore  material'.  -  .  .  • 

CONSEQUENTE,  ConseQUENZA,  or  in  confequenza,  in  the 
Italian  mufic.  A  part  of  a  fugue,  or  canon,  is  (aid  to  be  in  confe- 
qnenza,  when  it  follows  the  firft  part  called  the  guide,  imitating  it's 
motions,  notes,  and  figures. 

CON  SEQJ.7  E  NT  I A , 
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CONSEQUENT!  A,  in  agronomy,  A  motion  in  confequentia 
is  a  nv'tion  id  the  order  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fecurity  and 
preservation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities  and  communities,  hav- 
ing  a  commiffion  to  judge  of,  and  determine  the  differences  among 
them. 

I  n  rrioft  cat  hoi  ic  nm  vei  fi  ties,  there  are  two  conservators ,  one  where-, 
of  decides  the  d, defences  between  the  regents,  Undents,  &c.  and  the 
other  takes  cognizance  of  (piritua!  matters  between  ecclefialtics  :  the 
former  is  called  conjervatof  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by 
kings;  the  latter  is  called  the conjervator  of  apoftolical  privileges,  or 
thofe  granted  by  the  pope. 

Conservator  of  the  peace,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  per- 
fon  who  had  an  ei'pecial  charge,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee  the 
king’s  peace  kept. 

The  chamberlain  of  Chefter  is  flill  a  confervator  in  that  conntv  ; 
and  petty  conftables  are,  by  the  common  law*,  conjervators ,  Sec.  in 
the  firfl  fenfe,  within  tiieir  own  junfdnflion  r  fo  are  a!fo  the  coroner 
and  the  fheriff  within  their  own  county.  The  king  is  the  principal 
confervator  oi  the  peace. 

Conservator  of  the  truce,  and ffe  conducts ;  confervator  indu- 
ciarum,  & Jalvorum  regis  condudtuum,  was  an  officer  appointed  in 
every  fea-port,  undert  he  king’s  letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to 
inquire  of  all  offences  committed  againil  the  king’s  truce,  and  lafe 
conduits  upon  the  main  feu,  out  of  the  f  ranch  lies  of  the  cinque- 
ports. 

CONSERVATORIOS,  are  mufical  fchools  eftablifhed  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  children  in  the  profeffion  of  mulic.  There  are  four 
of  thefe  at  Venice,  defigned  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at 
Naples  for  the  education  of  boys. 

CONSERVATORY,  is  Gmetimes  nfe'd  for  a  place  to  preferve 
fnow  and  ice 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry  confetEl,  or  form  of  medicine, 
;or  food,  contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  leaves,  roots,  peels,  or 
fruits,,  of  feverai  fimples,  as  near  as  poflible  to  what  they  wtre 
when  freffi  gathered  ;  and  to  give  them  an  agreeable  tafte. 

Phyficians,  under  the  name  of  conferves,  commonly  comprehend 
all  kinds  of  confers  of  flowers,  fruits,  roots,  feeds,  barks,  & c.  both 
liquid  and  dry. 

Conferves  are  made  by  beating  up  the  thing  to  be  preferved  with 
Rigar;  viz.  a  triple  quantity  thereof  to  thofe  which  are  the  moft 
moift  and  corruptible,  and  a  double  quantity  to  fuch  as  are  the 
leaft  fo.  . 

Thus,  e.  gr.  to  make  conferve  of  rofes,  rofemary-flowers,  fage- 
flowers,  or  the  like  ;  they  pound  them  in  a  Ilone  mortar,  and  when 
pounded,  put  to  them  fine  fugar,  and  beat  the  whole  well  to¬ 
gether. 

CONSIDERATIO  curicz,  in  law,  denotes  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  the  material  caufe,  or  quid  pro 
quo  of  any  contrail,  and  without  which  no  contract  is  obligatory  or 
binding. 

This  conf  deration  is  either  expreffed,  as  where  a  perfon  agrees  to 
pay  5I.  for  a  horfe ;  or  it  is  implied,  when  the  law  itfelf  enforces  a 
confcleratien,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon’s  coming  to  an  inn,  and  tak¬ 
ing  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  lyr  himfelf  and  his  horfe  ;  the  law 
here  prefumds  he  intends  to  pay  for  them,  though  there  is  no  exprefs 
contrail  between  him  and  the  innkeeper  ;  wherefore,  if  he  do  not 
Idifcharge  the  ht  ule,  the  holt  may  flop  the  horfe. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depoflting  any  fum  of  money, 
bills,  papers,  or  commodities  in  good  hands;  either  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in  order  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  are  adjudged;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being 
remitted  to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the  places  they  are 
defigned  for. 

Consignment  of  goods,  in  commerce,  is  the  delivering  or  mak¬ 
ing  them  over  to  another:  thus  goods  are  faid  to  be  confgned  to  a 
tailor,  when  they  are  fent  to  him,  to  be  fold,  &c.  or  when  a  faitor 
fends  back  -goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  confgned  to 

him. 

CONS1LII.  Dies  conf  hi,  in  law,  fignifies  a  fpeedy  day  appointed 
to  argue  a  demurrer.  It  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  time  allowed  for  one 
acci  1  ltd  to  make  his  defence,  and  to  anfwcr  the  accufer’s  charge. 

CONSISTENCE,  a  ftate  of  red,  wherein  things  capable  of 
growth,  or  decreafe,  continue  for  feme  time  at  a  ftand.  This  term 
is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  trees,  for  the  time;  or  age,  beyond 
which  they  do  not  grow,  and  yet  at  which  they  do  not  decline.  The 
conffence  of  an  oak  is  fiom  50  to  160  years,  though  fome  hold,  that 
their  conffence  commences  at  100  years,  and  that  they  continue  to 
2oo  years  in  that  date  of  perfeiliun. 

Consistence  is  generally  ufed  with  regard  to  the  thicknefs  and 
ihinnefs  of  medicines,  and  we  may  obferve,  that  not  only  the  grate- 
fulnefs,  but  alfo  the  operation  of  medicines  depend,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  on  their  coif  fence  ;  for  medicines  of  a  thick  conffence  are 
taken  into  the  flomach,  and  penetrate  into  the  body  with  greater 
difficulty,  than  Inch  as  are  thin  and  liquid  ;  for  this  reafon,  thick 
medicines  are  generally  naufeous,  and  for  this  reafon  alfo  honey  is 
diluted  with  water,  that  it  may  more  eafily  operate  as  a  detergent 
Upon  the  obftrmSled  parts  of  the  (kin.  On  the  contrary,  a  thick  con- 
ffenceis,  on  fome  occaflons,  more  tube  defired ;  in  ulcers,  for  in¬ 
stance,,  of  the  ufpera  arteria  and  afophagus,  where  medicines  mult 
be  given  that  can  adhete  long  to  the  part  affeited.  And  lienee  it 
happens,  that  in  medicines  to  be  infpiffated,  fome  things  are  added, 
which  neither  add  to,  nor  impair  their  operation,  but  only  have  a 
refpedl  to  their  conffence ;  fuch  as  wax,  lor  inflance,;  in  ointments 
and  plaifters. 

CONSISTENT  bodies,  a  term  frequently  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
to  fignify  fuch  bodies  whole  parts  are  firmly  united  together,  fo 
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l-  rr  '  ea^lly  over  one  another’s  furfaces  as  the 

ffif  e That  au,her  ,ias  ari  of  the  atmo- 

p  o  lonffent  bodies,  wherein  he  fhews  that  all,  even  (olid, 
hard,  fixed  bodies  emit  effluvia 
them.  M 


-v  iWflUy 

to  a  certain  fpace  all  around 


CONSISTENTES 

furh  penitents  as  were 
take  of  the  facrament. 


,  in  church  hiflory,  an  appellation  given  to 
permitted  to  ailiit  at  prayers,  but  not  to  par- 


CONS  I  Si  ORl.a  court  at  Rome,  held  with  the  greateft  fplen- 
dor  and  folemnuy,  in  the  great  hail  of  St.  Peter’s  palace,  at  the 
pope  s  plea  lure ;  who  is  feated  on  a  chair  of  gold,  on  a  throne  co- 
veied  with  fouler.  1  he  cardmal-prieft  jind  biffiops  are  placed  on 
ms  right  hand,  and  the  cardinal -deacons  on  his  left.  The  other 
prelates  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  rota,  and  other  officers,  fit 
■upon  the  flops  of  the  feat ;  the  other  ambalfadots  fit  on  the  ground  : 
king  s  ambaifadors  are  feated  on  the  pope’s  right:  it  is  in  this  con- 
ffory  that  caufes  are  pleaded  before  the  pope. 

Be  (ides  the  public  conff ory,  there  is  alfo  a  private  one,  held  in  a 
private  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of  papegay,  into  which  none 
are  admitted  but  cardinals;  here  the  pope  appears  in  a  white  iilk 
calfock,  and  a  red  velvet  cap  laced  with  lilver;  and  here  are  firfl 
pr°p° fee!  and  palled  all  bulls  for  bifhoprics,  abbeys,  Sec.  which  from 
thence  are  called  conff brial  benefices. 

1  he  bilhops’  courts  in  England,  held  before  their  chancellors  or 
commillaries,  are  called  confjhiy  courts. 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  under  Conftaniine, 
where  he  fit  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes  ;  the  members  of  this  court 
v\ere  called  comiles. 

Consistory,  among  the  reformed,  is  a  council  or  affembly  of 
miniflers  and  elders,  to  regulate  their  affairs,  difeiphne,  &rc. 

Consistory,  among  the  Jews,  was  a  court  of  judicature,  con¬ 
fining  of  twenty-three  perfons,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people,  and  decide  all  caufes, 
a  few  only  excepted.  ’I  hefe  conff  ories  always  fat  in  the  gates  of  the 
cities.  Their  fellion  began  after  morning  prayers,  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  fixth  hour. 

CONSOLATION,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  wherein  the  orator  en¬ 
deavours  to  abate  and  moderate  the  grief  of  another.  In  the  art  of 
conflation,  a  principal  regard  is  always  to  be  had  to  the  circumllances 
and  relations  ot  the  parties :  thus,  a  fuperior  may  interpole  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  even  chide;  a  wife  man  may  difpute;  fentences  will 
become  him;  an  interior  is  to  ffiew  relpeil  and  affeblion,  and  own 
that  he  had  this  from  fome  wife  or  learned  perfon  ;  and  an  equal  is  to 
appeal  to  their  common  friendffiip. 

CONSOLE,  in  architedlure,  an  ornament  cut  upon  the  key  of 
an  arch,  which  has  a  projeiture,  and,  upon  occafion,  ferves  to  lup- 
port  little  cornices,  figures,  bufts,  and  vafes.  See  Plate  157.  They 
are  alfo  called  mutules  and  modillions,  according  to  their  form  ; 
fome  of  them  are  ftriated,  others  in  form  of  cartouches,  others 
have  drops  in  form  of  triglyphs.  Thofe  made  at  the  end  of  a 
plank  of  wood,  cut  triangularwife,  are  called  ancones.  See  An- 
cone. 

CONSOLIDATION,  inlaw;  the  combining  and  uniting  two 
benefices  into  one;  which  union  is  to  be  by  the  afl’ent  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  patron,  incumbent,  &c.  and  to  be  of  Email  churches  lying  near 
together. 

Con  so  li  dat  ion,  in  medicine,  expreffes  the  ailion  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  ot  confolidating  re¬ 
medies,  as  they  are  called;  which,  cleanfing  with  a  moderate  heat 
and  force,  taking  coriuption  out  of  the  wounds,  and  preferving  the 
temperature  of  the  pans,  caufe  the  nouriffiment  to  be  fitly  applied 
to  the  part  affefted.  See  Wound  and  Fracture. 

CONSONANCE,  in  mufic,  is  ordinarily  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  concord,  viz.  for  the  union  or  agreement  of  two  founds  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  grave,  the  other  acute;  which, 
mingling  in  the  air,  in  a  certain  proportion,  occafion  an  accord 


agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Consonance  is  fometimes  ufed  to  figuify  a  f>und  arifing  from 
feverai  others  iounding  together,  whether  agreeable,  or  difagreeable 
to  the  ear. 

In  this  fenfe  confonui.ee  may  be  divided  into  concord  and  dis¬ 
cord. 

In  the  popular  fenfe,  confonavces  are  either  fimple  or  compound, 
&c.  The  melt  perfect  conf  nance  is  unifon  ;  though  many,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  difeard  it  from  the  number  of 
confo nances  ;  as  conceiving  confonance  an  agreeable  mixture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  founds,  grave  and  acute ;  not  a  repetition  ol  the  fame 


found. 

The  fecond  confonance  is  the  oflave ;  then  the  fifth,  the  fourth, 
the  thirds,  and  the  fixths :  the  reft  are  multiples,  or  repetitions  of 

thefe.  ...  ,  cc 

Consonance,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  like  cadence,  or  dole  of 


words,  period,  &ic.  .  . 

Confonances  are  ordipsuily  faults  in  di  (count*,  eipeuTaily  in  irngliiA 
prole:  though  the  ancients  make  a  figure  ot  them,  vvfiich  they  call 
d/aoioTfAsuTOV.  Too  great  a  confonancy  in  the  rhymes  has  always  an 

ill  effect.  .  ,  r 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded  without  fome 

fingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it. 

Confonants  are  firfl  divided  into  fingle  and  double;  the  double  are 
*  and  z,  the  reft  are  all  fingle,  an.t  thefe  are  again  divided  into 
mutes  and  liquids;  eleven  mutes,  b,  c,  d,f,  v,  g,j,  k,  p,  q,  t ;  and 

four  liquids,  A  tn,  n,  r.  t 

■  But  the  moft  natural  divffion  of  confonants  is  that  ot  the  Hebrew 
grammarians  who  have  been  imitated  by  thofe  of  other  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  Thefe  divide  the  confonants  into  five  dalles,  with  regard  to 
the  rive  principal  organs  of  the  voice,  which  all  contribute,  it  is 
true  but  one  more  notably  than  the  reft,  to  certain  modifications. 
’  which 
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which  make  five  genera!  kinds,  of  confonants.  Each'clafs  compre¬ 
hends  feveral  confonants,  which  refiilt  from  oifferent  degrees  of  the 
fame  modifications,  or  from  the  different  motions  of  the  fame  organs  : 
thefe  organs  are  the  throat,  palate,  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  ;  whence 
the  five  dalles  of  confonants  are  denominated  guttural,  palatal,  lin¬ 
gual,  dental,  and  labial. 

The  abbe  Dangeatt  thinks  the  nature  of  the  divifion  of  the  He¬ 
brew  grammarians  very  teafonable,  but  he  does  not  acquiefce  in 
the  diflribution  they  have  made  of  them.  In  order  to  find  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  juft  divifion  of  the  conjonants ,  he  obferves,  no  regard  rnuft 
be  had  to  the  characters  that  reprei'cnl  them,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
confidered  but  their  found,  or  the  modification  they  give  the  found. 
On  this  principle  the  fame  author  finds  in  the  French  five  labial 
confonants,  b,  p,  v,f,  m  ;  five  palatal  ones,  d,f,  g,  k,  n  ;  four  hitlers, 
f  z,j,  ch  ;  two  liquids  /  and  r  ;  twothat  mix  with  each  other  U,  gn  ; 
and  the  h  afpirate.  ,  - 

He  adds,  i.That  m  and  n  are  properly  two  nafal  confonants ,  the 
m  founding  like  a  b  puffed  through  the  nofe,  and  the  n  like  a  d  pro¬ 
nounced  through  the  nofe. 

2.  That  among  the  confonants  fome  are  weak,  others  ftrong: 
their  difference  confiding  in  this,  that  the  former  are  preceded  by  a 
fatal l  emiflioit  of  the  voice,  that  fofter.s  them,  which  the  latter  have 
not:  the  weak  are  b,  c,  d,g,  z,j;  the  ftrong  are  p,  f,  k,  t,f,  ch : 
hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  excefs  of  confonants  \n  one  lan¬ 
guage  above  another  only  confifls  in  this,  that  there  are  more  mo¬ 
difications  of  found  eftablifhed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  :  for 
all  men  having  the  fame  organs,  may  form  the  fame  modifications; 

Co  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  cuftotn,  nothing  to  nature,  that  the 
Englilh  have  not  the  3  of  the  Greeks,  the  J7  and  n  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  ch  of  the  Germans,  the^/z  of  the  French,  the  gl  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  11  of  the  Welch.  Alfo  that  the  Chinefe  hav^  no  r,  the  Iro¬ 
quois  no  labial  confonants,  the  Hurons  abundance  of  afpirates,  and 
the  Arabs  and  Georgians  abundance  of  double  confonants.  Laftly, 
to  find  all  the  confonants  that  may  be  formed  of  any  language,  there 
needs  nothing  but  to  obferve  all  the  modifications  that  the  founds 
of  fpeech  will  admit  of,  by  which  we  lhall  have  all  the  confonants 
practicable. 

CONSONANTE,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fignifies  concords,  or 
thofe  intervals  which  afford  pleafnre,  be  they  either  perfed,  as  the 
fifth  and  eighth  ;  or  imperfect,  as  the  third,  fixtli,  Sec.  Seethe  arti¬ 
cles  Octave,  Consonance,  &c. 

CONSOUND,  confolida,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  different 
plants,  as  the fymphytum,  bugle,  belli s,  and  folldago  ;  the  firft  whereof 
is  called  the  great  corfound,  the  lecond  the  middle  confound,  the  third 
the  leaft  confound,  and  the  laft  Saracen’s  confound.  See  the  articles 
Symphytum,  Bugle,  Sec.  &c. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  is  taken  for  a  combination  or  con¬ 
federacy  to  do  fomething  evil,  or  illegal ;  though  in  the  original 
fenfe  of  the  word,  and  in  it’s  ufe  in  other  languages,  it  fignifies 
merely  an  agreement,  whether  for  matters  good,  bad,  or  indif¬ 
ferent. 

Conspiracy,  in  it’s  fpecial  fignification,  implies  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more,  falfely  to  indieft,  or  procure  to  be  indidled, 
an  innocent  perfon  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATIONE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  againft  confpi- 
rators. 

CONSPIRATORS,  are,  by  ftatute,  defined  to  be  fuch  as  bind 
them  ft  Ives  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  alliance,  to  affifl  one  another 
falfely  and  malicioufly  to  indidl  perfons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas. 
Likewife  thofe  that  retain  men  in  the  countries  with  liveries  or  fees, 
in  order  to  fupport  their  iniquitous  enterptifes,  which  extends  as 
well  to  the  takers  as  tbe  givers,  ami  to  ftewards  and  bailiffs  of  lords, 
who,  by  their  office  or  power,  take  upon  them  to  maintain  quar¬ 
rels. 

Confpirators  in  treafon,  arc  thofe  that  plot  againft  the  king  and 
government. 

CONSPIRING  powers ,  in  mechanics,  thofe  adling  in  diredlictns 
not  oppofite.  > 

CONSTABLE,  lord  high  conjlable,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
crowns  both  of  England  and  France,  whofe  authority  was  fo  very 
exteniive,  that  the  office  has  been  laid  alide  in  both  kingdoms,  ex¬ 
cept  on  particular  occafions,  fuch  as  the  king’s  coronation. 

The  function  of  \he  conjlable  of  England  canftfted  in  thecal  of 
the  common  peace  of  the  land,  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters  of 
war.  By  a  law  ot  Richard  II.  the  conjlable  of  England  has  the  de¬ 
termination  of  things  concerning  wars  and  blazonry  of  arms,  which 
cannot  be  difeuHed  by  the  common  law.  The  firft  conjlable  was 
created  by  the  Conqueror :  the  office  continued  hereditary  till  the 
13th  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  alide,  as  being,  fo  powerful, 
as  to  become  troublefome  to  the  king. 

We  have  alfo  conjlables  denominated  from  particular  places,  as 
con J1  a  hies  rf  the  Tower,  of  Dover-caftle,  of  Windfor-caftle,  of  the 
callle  of  Caernarvon,  and  many  other  of  the  caflles  <>f  Wales, 
whofe  office  is  the  fame  with  that  of  cnflellani,  or  governors  of 
caflles.  . 

From  the  lord  high  conjlable  are  derived  thofe  inferior  ones,  fince 
called  the  conjlables  of  hundreds  or  fianchifes,  who  were  firft  or¬ 
dained  in  the' thirteenth, of  Edward  I.  by. the: ftatute  of  Winchefter, 
which,  for  the  confervation  of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour,  ap¬ 
pointed  that  two  conjlables  Ihoul’d  be  chofen  in  every  hundred 
Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  high  -conjlables,  on  account  that  the 
increafe  of  people  and  offences  has  made  it  neceftary  to  appoint 
others  under  thefe  in  every  town,  called  pmy  conjlables,, who  are- 
of  the  like  nature,  though  of  inferior  authority  to  the  other. 

1  he  h^h-conjiab/e  over  the  whole  hundred  is  ufually  chofen  and* 
fworn  into  his  office  by  the  j  11  dices  of  the  peace,  in  their  fef— 
lions. 

Constables  of  London,  See.  T.  his  city  is  divided  into  twenty- 


fix  wards,  and  the  wards  into,  precin&s,  in  each  whereof  there  is  ' 
a  conjlable.  As  to  petty -conjlables  in  towns,  villages,  &e.  the  ri»ht 
of  choofing  them  belongs  to  the  court-Ieet,  though  they  may’be 
el e died  by  the  parifhiopers.  They  are  appointed  yearly,  and  ought 
to  be  men  of  honefty,  knowledge;  and  ability  ;  and  if  they  refu fe  to 
ferve,  or  do  not  perform  their  duty,  they  may  be  bound  over  to  the 
feftions,  and  there  indidled  and  fined. 

CONSTANT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to  things  which 
remain  in  the  fame  date,  without  changing  their  nature  orcircttm- 
ft  a  rices  :  thus  we  fay,  conjlant  quantities,  conftant  winds.  See.  See  th»» 
articles  Quantity,  Wind,  &c. 

CONbTAT,  in  .law,  a  certificate  that  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and 
auditors  of  the  exchequer  grant  at  the  requeft  of  any  perfon  who 
intends  to  plead  or  move  in  that  court  for  the  difeharge  of  any  thing. 

A  conjlat  is  fuperior  to  an  ordinary  certificate,  becaufeit  contains  nol 
thing  but  what  is  evident  on  record. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  fyftem  of  feveral  ftars 
that  are  feen  in  the  heavens,  near  to  one  another.  Aftronomers 
not  only  mark  out  the  flars,  but  that  they  may  better  bring  them 
into  order,  they  diftinguifh  them  by  their  fituation  and  petition  in 
refpe£t  ;o  each  ether;  and  therefore  they  diftribute  them  into  af- 
terifms,  or  cancellations,  allowing  feveral  ftars  to  make  up  one  con- 
Jlellution  :  and  tor  the  better  diftingtiilhing  and  obferying  them,  they 
reduce  the  cancellations  to  the  form  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls,  bears, 
Sec.  or  to  the  images  of  fome  things  known,  as  of  a  crown,  a  harp] 
a  balance,  Sec.  or  give  them  the  names  of  thofe,  whofe  memUrie.-] 
in  conlideration  of  fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranf- 
mit  to  future  ages.  The  venerable  Bede,  indeed,  out  of  a  vain 
zeal,  inflead  of  the  names  and  figures  of  the  twelve  conjlellatiom, 
fublliiuted  thofe  of  the  twelve  apoftles;  Julius  Schillerius,  in  1627* 
completed  the  reformation,  and  gave  fcripture  names  to  all  the  con\ 
Jlellctions  m  the  heavens.  But  as  thefe  innovations  could  ferve  no  ' 
pitrpofe,  but  that  of  introducing  quarrels  into  aftronomy,  the  old 
conjicl'.ations  are  Hill  retained,  both  becaufe  better  could  net  be  fub- 
ftitgted,  and  likewife  to  keep  up  the  greater  correfpondence  and  uni¬ 
formity  between  the  old  aftronomy  and  the  new. 

1  he  divifion  of  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  aftronomy  itfelf;  for  in  the  moft 
ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion,  Ardours,  and  the  Pleiades  are  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  ivc  meet  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  corjkliations  in 
the  writings  of  the  firft  poets  Homer  and  Hc-fiod.  Refer  to  the  • 
Syllem  of  Aftronomy,  p.  253. 

CONS  I  ERNA1  ION,  is  defined  by  ethical  or  moral  writers 
to  be  an  excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government  of  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  fear:  or  fuch  an  immoderate  degree  of  fear  as  con¬ 
founds  the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a  perfon  for  confutation  and 
execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  a  hardnefs  of  the  alvur,  or 
belly,  with  a  difficulty  of  difeharging  the  fame;  otherwife  called 
coftivenefs;  , 

Riding  poft,  eating  of  medlars,  or  quinces,  feveral  preparations  of 
milk,  hard-roafted  eggs,  &c.  conjlipate  the  belly.  .... 

;  A  conjlipation  of  the  belly,  if  it  continues  long,  fometimes  de¬ 
generates  into  the  iliac  paffion,  or  twifting  of  the  guts.  Moft  per¬ 
fons  of  a  hot  and  dry  conftitution  are  affli&ed  with  a  coftivenefs, 
or  conjlipation;  but  this  is  feldom  attended  with  any  ill  confe- 
qnences.  -  1  ■  , 

The  proper  remedy  for  a  conjlipation  is  a  clyfter ;  if  this  fail, 
lenient  cathartics  ;  and  when  they  alfo  fail,  others  muft  be  exhibited 
of  a  more  draftic.- or  powerful  nature. 

CONS  rn  UEN  r  part,  in  phyfiolngy,  an  eflential  part  in  the 
compolition  of  any  thing,  differing  little  from  what  is  otherwife 
called  element  or  principle.  • 

CONSTITU  I  ION,  in  matters  of  policy,  fignifies  theform  of 
government  eftablilhed  in  any  country  or  kingdom. 

Constitution  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  decifion,  regula¬ 
tion,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior,  ecclefiaftical  or 
civil. 

The  confutations  of  the  Roman  emperors  make  a  part  of  the  civil 
law  ;  and  the  conjlitutms  of  the  church  make  a  part  of  the  canon 
law.  ,  r 

Constitution  is  an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  eminence,  fo 
that  bull  of  pope  Clement  XL  which  begins  with  the  word  Unigeni- 
tus.  See  the  article  Bull. 

Constitutions,  legatinr,  were  ecclefiaftical  laws  enafted  in  na-< 
tional  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinal  Otho  and  Othobon,  legates 
from  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  pope  Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  about  the  years  1220,  and  1268. 

;  Constitutions,  provincial,  are  principally  the  decrees  of  pro¬ 
vincial  fynods,  held  under  feveral  archbilhops  of  Canterbury,  from 
Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry  Chicheiey, 
in  the  reigu  of  Henry  V.  and  adopted  alfo  by  the  province  of  York 
in  1463,  under  Henry  VI. 

Constitutions,  apoflohcal,  a  colleclion  of  regulations  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  apoftles,  and  ft/ppofed.  to  have  been  col le&ed  by  St. 
Clement,  whole  name  they  likewife  bear.  It  is  the  general  opi¬ 
nion,  however,  that  they  are  fpuriotis,  and  that  St.  Clement  had 
no  hand  in  them.  They  appeared  firft  in  the  fourth  age,  but  have 
been  much  changed  and  corrupted  fince  that  time.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  ,  books,  confiding  of  a  great  number  of  rules  and 
precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of  Chrifiians,  and  particularly  the  ce¬ 
remonies  and  difcipline  of  the  church. 

Constitution,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  that  particular  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  human  body,  which  refults  from  the  properties  and  mu¬ 
tual  a&ions  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  which  renders  them  capable 
of  exercifing  the  functions  proper  and  conformable  to  nature. 
An  equal  conjiitutisn  is  that  wherein  the  four  humours,  blood,  phlegm, 
bile,  and  melancholy,  are  mixed  in  a  due  proportion  ;  and,  accord- 
'  . 


CON 


CON 
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jng  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  predominates',  the  confutation  :s  deno¬ 
minated  fanguine,  phlegmatic,  bilious,  or  melancholy  and  atrabilious. 

CONSTRICTION,  the  binding  or  drawing  tbe  parts  of  a 
thing  clofe  together. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  mufcles  on 
account  of  their  conftringing,  or  doling  fome  of  the  orifices  of  the 

body-  Thus, 

Constrictor  cutim,  in  anatomy,  the  name  given  by  Albinos  to 
a  mufcle  called  by  others  the fphintler  vagina:  by  fome  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  pudendi,  and  the  inferior  c/itoridis  nnfculus. 

Constrictor  labiorum,  called  alfo  orbicularis ,  becanfe  it’s  fibres 
are  of  an  arched  figure,  is  a  mufcle  which  conftitutes  the  very  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lips,  and  draws  them  up  as  in  kiffing;  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  baftator  and  ofculutorius. 

Constrictor  naf ,  a  nntfcle  arifing  above  the  dentes  tncfores  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  terminating  in  the  ala  oi  the  nofe.  It  is  but 
fingle,  though  Santorini  affirms,  that  it  is  double,  and  is  not  orbicu¬ 
lar  in  human  fubj-dts  as  in  many  of  the  quadrupeds.  Properly 
fpeaking,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  human  frame  no  fuch  muffle  as  the 
conjlriftor  orbicularis  of  hearts,  but  this  ferves  in  fome  deg.ee  in  it’s 
office.  The  ufe  is  to  draw  the  ala  downwards,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  draw  the  upper  lip  downwards,  in  which  adlion  it  is  very 
much  affifted  by  the  conflritfor  of  the  lips. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  geometry,  is  the  drawing  fuch  lines, 
fuch  a  figtire,  &c.  as  are  previoufly  neceffary  for  the  making  any 
demonftration  appear  more  plain  and  undeniable. 

Construction  of  equations,  is  the  method  of  reducing  a  known 
equation  into  lines  and  figures;  whereby  the  truth  of  the  rule,  canon, 
or  equation,  may  be  demonrtrated  geometrically. 

.  The  method  of  conjlrufling  equations  is  different,  according  to 
the  diverfitv  of  equations. 

To  conflrutt  a  litmpie  equation. — The  whole  mvrtery  confirts  in 
this,  that  the  fractions,  to  which  the  unknown  quantity  is  equal,  be 
ftfolved  into  proportional  terms:  the  method  of  which  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  lhewp  by  examples  than  it  can  be  taught  by  many  rules. 

a  b  , 

1.  Suppofe  x  — — ;  then  will  ci  a:  :  b:x,  to  be  determined  by 

c 

the  method  of  finding  a  fourth  proportional. 

.  a b c  ah 

2.  Suppofe  *  — - ;  let  d :  a  i  i  b  :  — .  The  fourth  propor- 

de  d 

g  c 

tional  found,  being  called  £;  *  =  — ,  which  is  therefore  found  as 

e 

in  the  former  cafe. 

aa — bb 

3.  Suppofe  x ~ - .  Since# a  —  bb-=z  (a-\-b)  X  (a — 

c 

tfia-\-b:  :a — b:x. 

ai  b  —  bcc  ab 

4.  Suppofe  x— - c - .  By  the  firrt  cafe  we  find  g  — — 

ud  d 

a2b  be  be 

—  — ,  and  hz=z — .  Again,  by  cafe  1.  i  —  — ,  and  x—g  —  i, 

add  a 

the  difference  of  the  lines  g  and  i. 

ab  adc 

5.  Suppofe  x  — - } - .  Find,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe, 

c  be 

ab  adc 

ff — — ,  and  f — - .  Then  will  x  x=z  g  -\-f  be  the  fum  of  the 

c  be 

lines  g  and  f. 

a2b-\-lcd  eg  eg 

6.  Suppofe  x  - .  Seek — ,  and  let y-j - zzzb;  then 

af\cg  a  ,  ,  ,  ,  a 

ci  2  b—)fb  c  d. 

will  af-\-cg-=.ah  ;  confequently,  xrrr:- - .  Thus  is  the 

a  h  , 

prefentcufe  brought  to  the  preceding  cne. 

a  2  —  bad  a  f  a f 

7.  Suppofe  x  — - ■.  Find — ,  and  make  —  -f- c  —  h ; 


af- 4-  be  b  b 

\~b — bad 


■  a  d 


bb 


ben  will  af  -\-b  c  zrr:  b  h.  Hence,  x  z 

✓onfcquently,  h  :  a  :  •  a — d  :  x. 

a 2  -\-b  - 

8.  Suppofe  xz=z - — .  Conflruct  the  triangle  ABC  [Plate 

e 

9,  fig.  1,)  whofe  fide  ABrcr#,  BCrrz:/;  then  will  AC  = 
Let  A C  —  m;  then  will  « -\-b 2 z=.m2.  And  therefore 
m 2 

—  — ;  confequently,  c  :  in  : :  m  :  x. 

,  c  a2—b2 

9.  Suppofe  x  — - ■.  On  AB  (fg.  2,)  z—za,  deferibe  a 

c 

tmicircle,  and  therein  fet  off  AC  zrc/.  Since  the  triangle  ACS 
5  reftangular  j  C  B  =  /  K  Let  C  B  =  m  ;  then  will  * 
m2 

“  —  ;  confequently,  c  :  m  : :  mix. 
c 
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a2  b  -j-  b  cd  fa 

10.  Suppofe  x  — - .  Say,  b:a::f: — :  and  let 

af-\-bc  b 

fa  a2b-\-bcd 

- f -ez=zb;  then  will  b  c  -j-  afzxz.  b  b.  Hence,  xrr=- - 

b  bb 

a2  c  d 

= - ..  Find  betwixt  AC—  c,  (fg.  3,)  and  CE  —  d,  a 


mean  proportional  CD  —  \/cd.  Let  CErr«;  then  will  DE 

_  m 2 

—  \/a2-fcd.  Call  this  m  ;  then  will  at  —  —  ;  confequently, 

b  :  m  : :  m  :  x. 


To  cotjlriu 57  a  quadratic  equation  geometrically.  Since  quadratic 
equations  may  be  reduced  to  liniple  ones,  thofe  may  lilfewile  beccrz- 
fruEled  from  the  methods  already  laid  down  :  for  if  the  equation  be 
pure,  x2.—  ab;  then  will  a:x::x:b;  wherefore  we  (hall  find 
x  =  \/  u  b  ;  if  between  A  C  a,  and  B  C  rr=  b,  we  fiud  a  mean 
poportionai  DC.  If  the  equation  be  adlected,  x 2 -j- a x  —  h  2 . 
then  will  j 


z=z  \  a  y/  i  a2 -f  b2  \  that  is,  either 
\/  \  a2  -f  b2  ,  or,  x  — ~  y/  i  u  2  -J-  b  2  —  \  a,  or. 


y/  |  a2  —  b  2,  or  x  —  \a  —  y/ 
The  whole  myftery,  therefore, 
to  this :  that  the  value 
—  b  2,  be  found 


■b2. 


*~i  «  + 
x  —  I  a  + 


1/ 


ceding  article. 


2  a< 

AB 


>f  con /Irutting  quadratics  comes 
and  alfo  the  value  of 
(hewn  in  the  pre- 


of  y/  i  a  2  -j-  b 
both  of  which  are 
For,  if  in  the  redlangular  triangleY/?^.  1,)  AB  — 


and  BC  =  i;  then  will  A  C  y/  |  a  2  -f-  b  2-  But  if  on 
nr:  ?  a  (Jig.  2,)  be  deferibed  a  femicircle  ;  and  therein  applied 

AC  —  /';  C  B  —  y/  \  a  2  —  b  2,  as  was  (hewn  in  the  article  pre¬ 
ceding.  See  Curve. 

To  eotjlruft  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  The  roots  of  any 
equation  may  be  determined  by  the  interfeftinns  of  a  ftrait  line  with 
a  curve  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  equation;  or  by  the  in- 
terfictions  of  any  two  curves  whofe  indices  multiplied  by  each 
other  give  a  product  equal  to  the  index  of  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion. 

Thus,  the  roots  of  a  biquadratic  equation  may  be  determined  by 
the  interfedlion  of  two  conic  fections  ;  for  the  equation  by  which 
the  ordinates  from  the  four  points  in  which  thefe  conic  fedtions  may 
cut  one  another  can  be  determined  will  arife  to  four  dimenfions,  and 
the  conic  fedtions  may  be  affumed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  this 
equation  coincide  with  any  propofed  biquadratic  :  fo  that  the  ordi¬ 
nates  from  thefe  four  interfedlions  will  be  equal  to  the  roots  of  the 
propofi-d  biquadratic. 

If  one  of  the  interfedlions  of  the  conic  fedlion  falls  upon  the  axis, 
then  one  of  the  ordinates  vanilhes,  and  the  equation  by  which  thefe 
ordinates  are  determined  will  then  be  of  three  dimenfions  only,  or 
a  cubic  ;  to  which  any  propofed  cubic  equation  may  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  So  that  the  three  remaining  ordinates  will  be  the  three  roots 
of  that  propofed  cubic.  The  conic  fedhons  for  this  ptirpofe  (liquid 
be  fuch  as  are  mod  eafily  deferibed.  T  he  circle  may  be  one,  and 
the  parabola  is  u final ly  affumed  for  the  other. 

Let  A  P  E  (Plate  28,7%-  4°>)  common  Apollonian  para¬ 

bola.  Take  <41  it’s  axis  the  line  A B=  half  of  it’s  parameter. 
Let  C  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  parabola,  and  from  it  as  a 
center  deferibe  with  any  lachus  C  P,  a  circle  meeting  the  parabola 
in  P.  Let  PM,  C  D,  be  perpendiculars  on  the  axis  in  M  and  D, 
and  let  CN,  parallel  to  the  axis,  meet  PM  in  N. 

Then  will  al wrays  C  P  qz^xz  C-  N q  -j-  N  P  q  (47  E.  1 ). 

Put  C  P~ za,  the  parameter  of  the  parabola  —  /,  A D  —  e, 
DC=zd,  AM=x,  PM  =y. 

Then  CN  y  — x-j-f12,NP  q~y- and  x-f  c] 2  -\-y  -j-«|  - 

—  n2 .  (xznc  is  the  d  rterence  of  .v  and  c  indefinitely,  which  ever 
of  the  two  is  greateft.)  That  is,  *  2  +  2  cx  f-c  2  -\-y  2  +2dy-\-d2 

—  a  2.  Bur,  from  the  nature  of  the  parabola,  y  2  =xbx,  and  x  2=z 


b2 

y 4 


fubftituting  therefore  thefe  values  for  x  2  and  x,  it  will  be. 


2  cy ' 


-|-y  2  +  2dy-\-c  2-\-  d2 — a2z=  o.  Or,  multiplying 


by  b2,  y*  ±2bc-fb2  X/2  ±2  d  b'2  Xy  +  <' 1  8  —  *  2  X  b  2 

_ n_  Which  may  reprefent  any  biquadratic  equation  that  wants 

the  fecond  term  ;  fmee  fuch  values  may  be  found  for  a,  b,  c,  and  d, 
by  compa-ring  this  with  any  propofed  biquadratic,  as  to  make  them 
coincide.  And  then  the  ordinates  from  the  points  P,  P,  P.  P,  on 
the  axis  will  be  equal  to  the  roots  of  that  propofed  biquadratic. 
And  this  may  be  done,  through  the  parameter  of  the  parabola 
fviz.  /  )  be  given  :  that  is,  if  you  have  a  parobola  already  made  or 
Liven  'by  it  alone  you  may  refolve  all  biquadratic  equations,  and 
you  will  only  need  to  vary  the  center  of  your  circle  and  it’s  ra¬ 
dius.'  . 

If  the  circle  deferibed  from  tfie  center  C  pafs  through  the  vertex 
A  ai  )  then  CP?==CAf'==CD?  +  AD?,  that  is, 

A  —  d2 4-e2-  and  the  lait  term  of  the  biquadratic  (c2-f  a2  —  a2) 
wiliTaniffi;  therefore,  dividing  the  reft  bvy,  there  anles  the  cubic, 
*+JTc  +  b2Xy±2db*=xxO.  Let  the  cubic  equation  pro- 
pofecTTo  be  reUeJ  be  ,  >  *  ±  W  +  r  =  0.  C<miPanMl,e  ,e,mS  o 
thefe  two  equations,  and  you  will  have  ±2 ic  +  t-  —  ±f,  and 

bp  r 

— ,  and  i/—  *P - .  From 


+  2 db2=  ±  r,  or,  +/==—  ± 

— ’  •  2 

7  It 
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which 
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which  you  have  this  conflru&ion  of  the  cubic y  3*  +py  ±  r-—  °> 
by  means  of  any  given  parabola  A  PE. 

From  the  point  B  take  in  the  axis (forward  if  the  equation  has  p, 

p 

but  backwards,  if  p  is  pofitive)  the  line  B  D  : — ;  then  raife  the 

lb 


perpendicular  D  C : 


and  from  C,  defcribe  a  circle  palling 


2  b* 

through  the  vertex  A,  meeting  the  parabola  in  P,  fo  (hall  the  ordi¬ 
nate  PM  be  one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  y  3*  it/’  *’  it  ri=: 

The  ordinates  that  (land  on  the  fame  fide  ot  the  axis  with  the 
center  C,  are  negative  or  affirmative,  according  as  the  lafl  term  r  is 
negative  or  affirmative  ;  and  thefe  ordinates  have  always  contrary 
figns  that  Hand  on  different  fides  of  the  axis.  The  roots  are  found 
of  the  fame  value,  only  they  have  contrary  figns,  when  r  is  pofitive  as 
when  it  is  negative  ;  the  fecond  term  of  the  equation  being  wanting. 

For  a  farther  account  of  the  conjlruElion  of  fuch  equations,  fee 
Maclaurin’s  Algebra,  part  iii.  chap.  3.  De  la  Hire’s  Conftrinftions 
des  Equations  Analytiques,  Marquis  de  I’Hofpital  SeCI.  Con.  lib.  ix. 
However,  the  intent  of  thefe  geometrical  confiruftions  is  more  rea¬ 
dily  anfwercd  by  the  method  ot  extracting  roots  by  approxima¬ 
tion.  Refer  to  the  Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  j>.  212. 

Construction,  in  grammar,  the  connecting  the  words  of  a 
fentence  according  to  the  rules  of  the  language. 

Conjlruttion  is  either  fimple  or  figurative,  according  as  the  parts 
of  the  difeourfe  are  placed  in  their  natural  order,  or  recede  from  that 
fimplicity,  when  fhorter  and  more  elegant  expreffions  are  ufid  than 
the  nature  of  it  affords. 

The  conflruflion  of  words,  called  fyntax,  is  diftinguifhed  into 
two  parts,  concord  and  regimen.  See  Syntax,  Concord,  and 
Regimen. 

The  conflrudtion  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy,  and  direCt,  in 
the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient :  we  have  very  few  ot  thofe 
inverfions  which  occafion  fo  much  embarraflinent  and  obfeurity  in 
the  Latin. 

CONSUALES  ludi,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  fame  with  CiR- 
Censes  ludi ;  which  fee,  and  aifo  Circus. 

CONSUALIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  f-flivai  ioftituted  by  Ro¬ 
mulus,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  found  an 
altar  under-ground,  dedicated  to  the  god  Confus,  that  is,  Neptune. 
They  were  introduced  with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  and,  during 
the  celebration,  the  horfes  and  affes  were  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  a  mule  was  facrificed  to  that  god. 

Servius  fays,  the  eonfualia  fell  on  the  13th  of  Attguft.  Plutarch 
places  them  on  the  18  th,  and  the  old  Roman  calendar  on  the  21  ft 
of  that  month. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  among  divines,  a  term  denoting  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  another.  Thus  the  orthodox  be¬ 
lieve  the  S'>n  of  God  to  b e  confub/lantial  with  the  Father.  The  word 
cfj.cao'tcs,  confubjiantial ,  was  firit  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to  exprefs  the  orthodox  doCtrine  more  pre- 
cifefy,  and  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors  and 
fubtihies  of  the  Arians,  who  owned  every  thing  except  the  confttb- 
flantiality. 

CON  SUBSTANTIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  thofe  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  perfuafiofi,  to  exprefs  their  belief  of  our  Saviour  being 
p  efent  in  the  elements  along  with  the  bread  ami  wine  in  the 
euchariif. 

The  divines  of  that  profeffion  maintain,  that,  after  confecratron, 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Savi  ur  are  fublfantially  prefent,  together 
viih  the  fubftance  of  the  b  ead  and  wine,  which  is  called  confubjliin- 
tiation  or  importation.  See  Lutheranism  and  Impanation. 

CONSUL!  UD1NIBUS  Is  fervitiis,  in  law,  is  a  wiit  which  lies 
againft  a  tenant  that  deforces  a  lord  of  his  rent  and  fei’vice  due. 

CONoUL,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  the  chief  magiffrate 
of  the  common-wealth. 

Two  confuls  were  chofeti  every  year  in  the  Campus  Mat  tins,  bv 
the  people  alfembled  in  the  Co  mi/ i a  centuricita.  In  the  fuff  times  of 
the  republic,  no  man  could  pretend  to  this  dignity,  but  fuel)  as  were 
of  a  patrician  family  ;  but  afterwards  the  people  obtained,  that  orte 
of  the  conjul  IhoulJ  be  eleCkd  froth  among  them.  A  confui  was 
commonly  chofen  at  43  years  of  age,  but  this  was  not  always  ob- 
ferved  :  befides,  it  was  requifite  he  fhoukl  have  ferved  other  office?, 
as  tfiat  of  qu-eftor,  xdile,  and  prfc'tor  ;  and  yet  this  condition  was  no 
better  obfetved  than  the  firfl ;  for  Pompey  had  never  been  prretor 
nor  quadtor  when  he  obtained  the  confuijhip. 

Their  authority  and  power  was  of  very  great  extent,  fo  lorfg  as 
the  common-wealth  fubiifted.  They  were  the  head  of  the  fenate : 
they  commanded  the  armies,  and  were  fupreme  judges  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  citizens;  but  as  they  had  made  fome  abufe 
of  this  power,  it  was  allowed  by  the  Valerian  law  for  the  party 
aggrieved  to  appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  the  people,  efpecially  in 
cafes  where  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  concerned. 

Under  the  emperors,  conjul  was  little  more  than  an  honourable 
title,  and  at  lad  it  became  abfolutely  extin&  in  the  time  of  Jufti- 
man.  From  the  effablithment  of  the  republic  to  the  conjulate  of 
Bald,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  Rome  244.ro  the  year  of  Rome 
1294,  the  years  were  accounted  by  the  confuls;  but  alter  that  period 
the  time  was  computed  by  the  years  of  the  emperors’  reigns  and  th'e 
nuli&ions. 

Li  the  middie-age,  we  find  the  word  confui  ufed  for  conus,  and 
procotful  ox  vice- confui  for  viceconies  Or  vi'fcount,  a's  is  oblerved  by 
bpeiman  and  De  Marca.  1 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  ufed  for  an  officer  eftahli  filed  by  virtue  of  a 
commilfuin  from  the  king,  and  other  princes,  in  the  ports  and  fac¬ 
tories  G*  tire  Levant,  on  the  coafls  of  -Africa,  Barbary,  Sjfciri,  and 


other  foreign  countiics  of  any  conliderable  trade;  to  fac’d  tate  and 
difpntch  bufinefs,  and  proteCt  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

I'hefe  comtni (lions  aie  never  granted  to  perfons,  as  confuls  of  the 
French  nation,  under  the  age  of  thirty  years.  When  the  confuiate 
is  vacant,  the  molt  ancient  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  are  to  d  f 
charge  the  function  thereof,  till  the  vacancy  he  filled  lip  by  iheTina* 

1  lie  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a  correfpofulcnce  with  the  nnnifler' 
of  England  redding  in  the  courts  w  hereon  their  confuinles  depend 
Their  bufinefs  is,  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  ii.tin.fi  oftiie  njl 
tion  ;  to  difpofe  of  tlte  firms  given,  and  the  pr. dents  m.ide,  to  the 
lords  and  principals  of  places;  to  obtain  their  pr  .tc&ion,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  infults  of  the  natures  on  the  mm  hunts  1  f  the  nation 
I  here  are  alfo  confuls  of  other  nations  tflab  i filed  in  tlu  Levant' 
efpecially  French  and  Dutch. 

Consuls  alfo  denote  ju  ’ges  elected  amorg  merchants  and  HtaYrs 
in  ports  and  trading  towns,  chiefly  in  France;  to  U  rminaie,  gratis 
and  on  the  fpot,  without  any  proa  f>,  fuch  difflrena-s  and  di  nunds 
as  may  arife  relating  to  their  tnerdiandifcs,  bills  of' ex. ..ban ge  and 
other  articles  of  commerce. 

The  firfl  jurifditf  ion  t  f  confuls  eflablifhed  in  France,  is  that  of 
Tholoufe;  the  ediCt  of  whole  eftabliffime:  t  bears  date  1549,  under' 
the  reign  or  King  Henry  II.  that  of  Paris  followed  fourteen  years 
afterwards.  By  degrees  they  were  eftablifhed  in  mod  of  the  confi- 
derahle  trading  towns  in  foreign  countries.  N 

CONSULTATION,  in  1  aw,  a  writ,  whereby  a  caufe,  formerly 
removed  by  prohibition  from  the  eccleliaflical  court  to  the  king’s 
Court,  is  returned  thither  again.  0 

If  the  judges  of  the  king’s  court,  upon  comparing  the  libel 
with  the  fuggeftion  of  the  party,  find  the  fuggetlion  faff.-,  or  not 
proved  ;  and  therefore  the  caufe  to  be  wrongfully  called  from  the 
court-chriflian  ;  then,  upon  fuch  deliberation,  or  confutation,  they 
decree  it  to  be  returned  again,  and  the  writ  obtained  hereon  is'called 
a  confultation, 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  completion,  of  any 
work.  Thus,  we  lav,  the  ctnfumm  ition  of  all  things  ;  meaning  the 
end  of  the  world.  By  the  incarnation,  all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to 
be  confummated. 

Confummation  of  marriage  denotes  the  la  ft  a£t  of  marriage,  which 
makes  it’s  acyomplifhment ;  or  the  molt  intimate  union  between 
the  married  pair. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a  word  of  very  extenfivc  fig. 
nification,  implies  all  diforders  that  bring  any  decay  or  wafte  upon 
the  conffitution. 

Phyficians  divide  it  into  feveral  kinds,  according  to  the  variety  of 
it’s  caufes,  as  univerfal  or  fcorbutic  conjunction,  where  it  arifesfrom 
a  cacochymia,  or  fcorbu'ic  habit;  and  pulmonic  confump/ion,  where 
it  arifes  from  fome  caufe  in  the  lungs,  properly  called  a  phthifis. 

A  confumption  may  either  be  hereditary,  natural,  or  accidental.  In 
the  firfl  cafe,  the  taint  is  originally  fixed  in  "the  conffitution  of  the 
■embryo,  and  interwoven  with  it’s  firfl:  principles  of  life.  A  natural 
confumption  may  proceed  from  the  ffraitnefs  of  the  thorax ,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  ill  formation  in  fome  of ‘the  principal  toifeera  ;  and  the  laft 
fp-cies,  called  alfo  fymptomatic  confumptions,  derive  their  origin 
from,  or  in  fome  fort  depend  upon,  various  diffempers  ;  as,  1.-  A 
confumption  aiifing  from  a  gonnorkoca,  or  sx  fluor  a/bus ,  if  it  be  con- 
fumed,  and  hath  been  of  a  long  fianding,  is  very  difficult  to  cures 
if  it  be  recent,  the  running  is  to  be  flopped  with  great  caution  ;  aft4 
the  hectical  heats,  if  any,  are  to  be  allayed  by  means  of  a  mftk'diet, 
or  the  chalybeate  mineral  waters.  2.  A  confumption  from  abfeeffc-s 
and  ulcers,  in  which  cate  the  ulcer  mud  be  feafunably  healed  with 
the  ufe  of  internals  as  well  as  externals;  internal  bailamii'S  muff  be 
preferibed,  and  the  greateif  care  taken  after  the  cure  of  the  ulcer, 
left  a  pulmonary  confumption  lhould  follow,  wherefore  iffues  are  to  be 
made,  and  the  tile  of  balfamies  continued,  with  a  milk  diet  and  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  3.  A  confumption  from  giving  fuck.  The  infant  is  to 
be  weaned  in  time,  and  the  norfe  isTo  ufe  a  diet  that  yields  good 
nourifhment ;  and  if  a  heCtic  difpofition  requires  it,  a  milk  diet  and 
chalybeate  waters.  4.  A  (drop hu Ions  confumption,  which  is  known 
by  the  glandulous  tumours  in  the  outward  parts  -of  the  body,  and 
from  the  frequent  returns  of  fore  eyes  and  the  itch.  For  the  cure, 
unlefs  there  ts  an  obftruCtion  of  the  liver  attended  with  a  dropfy, 
chalybeate  waters  muft  be  drank  a  confiderabfe  time  in  fqmmer.  In 
winter,  gums  and  balfamies' muff  be  taken;  and  in  the  fpring,  a 
diet-drink  with  millepedes  and  antifcrophulons  ai>d  pedoral ingre¬ 
dients.  Opiates  lhould  not  be  given  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity.  5. 
A  fcorbutic  confumption,  the  principal  diagrioftics  of  which  are,  an 
eruption  of  (pots  difpofed  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  (kin, 
aimoft  a  continual  difeharge  ot  vifcid  faint c  pus  from  tlte  ju<rular 
glands,  efpecially  in  the  morning;  and  an  exulceration  and  exfenua 
ation  of  the  jaws.  The  cure  of  this  difeafe  differs  from  the  general 
method  in  the  following  particulars  r  opiates  are  always  noxious 4 
the  pedoral  medicines  ihi  uld  he  fuch  as  incide  and  cleanfe  ;  they 
lhould  likewife  be  blended  with  anrifcorbutics,  as  water-crefl'es,&c- 
a nd  (feel  is  alfo  ufefui,  unlefs  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced-.  6. 
An  aflhmatic  confumption,  for  w'hich  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
fine,  thin,  vvltolefome  air ;  and  when  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  a 
convulfive  afthma,  harts-horn  drops  will  be  of  fervice.  7.  A  con* 
fumption  proceeding  from  hypochondriac  and  hyfferic  affections,  in 
w’htch,  befides  the  general  method  of  cure,  anti-hyflerics  mult  be 
given.  8.  IK  confumption  proceeding  from  the  green- (rcknefs  and  a 
iuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  with  many  others,  have  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  manner  of  their  cure,  hut  what  relates  to  the4  primary  dilealcs 
and  a  ph'thijis  in  general.  See  the  articles  Phthisis,  Diabetes, 
Diarrhcea,  &c.. 

Consumption  is  alfo  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes,  confiding  in  a 
wafte  of  mufcular  flefh,  attended  with  a  flow  fever.  Bleeding  in 
fmall  quantities  is  recommended ;  mercurial  purges,  and  a  powder 
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of  native  cinnabar,  gum  guaiacum  and  nitre,  of  each  one  pound,  in 
the  quantity  ot  an  ounce  twice  a  day  :  fpr  ng  grafsarid  fait  marfhes 
are  alfo  of  ^rrat  fervice  when  there  is  any  profpeft  of  a  recovery. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body,  is  made  to  touch 
another,  and  the  parts  that  do  thus  touch  are  called  the  points  or 
places  of  contaft.  The  contuft  of  two  fpherical  bodies,  and  of  a  tan¬ 
gent  with  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  is  only  in  one  point. 

Contact,  angle  of,  is  the  angle  H  L  M  (Plate  168,  fig.  10,) 
formed  by  the  arch  of  a  circle  M  L,  with  the  tangent  H  L,  at  the 
place  ot  the  contact. 

Euclid  demonllrates,  that  the  right  lineHL,  (landing  perpendi¬ 
cular  on  the  radius  C  L,  touches  the  circle  only  in  one  point:  nor 
can  there  be  any  other  right  line  drawn  between  the  tangent  and 
the  circle. 

Hence,  the  angle  of  contact  is  lefs  than  any  reftilinear  one  ;  and 
the  angle  of  the  femicircle  between  the  radius  CL,  and  the  arch 
ML,  is  greater  than  any  reftilinear  acute  angle. 

CONTAGION,  infection,  or  the  communicating,  or  transfer¬ 
ring,  a  difeafe  from  one  body  to  another. 

Contagion ,  in  fome  difeafes,  is  only  effected  by  an  immediate  con- 
taft,  or  touch  :  as  the  madnefs  of  a  dog,  which  is  communicated  by 
biting  ;  and  the  poifon  of  the  pox,  which  is  tranfmitted  from  the 
infefted  perfon  in  the  aft  of  copulation.  In  others,  it  is  conveyed 
by  infefted  cloathes ;  as  the  itch.  In  others,  the  contagion  is  tranf¬ 
mitted  through  the  air  to  a  great  diftance,  by  means  of  (teams,  or 
effluvia,  exfpiring  from  the  lick  ;  as  in  the  plague,  and  other 
pellilemial  diffempers  :  in  which  cafe,  the  air  is  even  faid  to  be  con¬ 
tagious,  i.  e.  full  oi  contagious  particles. 

in  viliring  an  infefted  patient’s  apartment,  it  is  bed  not  to  eat  or 
■  drink,  nor  to  fwallow  one’s  fpittle.  After  returning  home  from  a 
Vifu  of  this  kind,  it  is  always  proper  to  waih  one’s  hands  and  mouth 
with  vinegar  and  water;  to  change  clothes,  hanging  the  former  in 
the  air,  and  then  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor,  as  tea  of fcordium, 
fage,  or  other  herbs  of  that  kind,  or,  in  their  place,  coffee;  for 
this  opens  the  pores;  and  if  any  fmall  quantity  of  the  peltilential 
virus  ihouldhave  mixed  itfclf  with  the  blood,  expel  it  by  a  gentle 
perfpiration.  It  may  be  alfo  of  great  aflillance  to  ail  about  the  fick, 
for  preventing  them  from  being  infefted,  to  bold  frequently  fpunges 
dipt  in  vinegar  to  their  nofes,  and  frequently  to  fprinkle  vinegar  on 
a  red-hot  iron,  in  the  room,  to  correft  and  mend  the  air,  and  to 
fmoke  tobacco.  See  the  article  Epidemical. 

CONTARA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
plant  which  produces  the  faba  fandii  Ignatii ,  or  St.  Ignatius’s  bean. 

CONTARII,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  horfemen,  wliofe  chief  ar¬ 
mour  was  the  contus,  a  kind  of  long  fpear. 

CONTEMPLATION,  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  applies 
itfclf  to  confider,  refleft  on,  and  admire,  the  wonderful  works  of 
God,  nature,  See. 

Contemplation,  among  myftic  divines,  is  defined  a  fimple, 
amorous  view  of  God  as  prefent  to  the  foul ;  and  is  faid  to  confift  in 
afts  fo  fimple,  fo  direft,  fo  uniform  and  peaceful,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  fur-the  mind  to  take  hold  of,  whereby  to  diffinguilh  it.  See 
the  article  IVIystic. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporary,  a  perfon,  or  thing, 
of  thb  fame  time,  or  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age,  with  another. 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftdphanes,  were  contemporaries :  the  belt 
hiftories  are  thofe  of  contemporary  authors. 

CONTEMPT,  in  law,  is  difubedience  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
a  court,  which  has  power  to  punilh  fuch  offence  ;  and  a  man  may 
te  impiifoned  for  a  contempt  done  in  court,  but  not  for  a  contempt 
out  of  court,  or  for  private  abufe. 

CON  TENTMENT,  in  our  old  law-books,  a  term  of  different 
import ;  being  fometimes  ufed  for  credit,  or  countenance  ,  and,  at 
other  times,  for  the  maintenance  proper  for  each  perfon,  according 
to  his  rank  and  Condition  in  the  commonwealth. 

CONTENT,  in  mathematics,  a  term  frequently  ufed  for  the 
capacity  of  a  veflel,  or  the  area  of  fpace;  or  the  quantity  of  any 
matter,  or  fpace,  included  in  certain  bounds.  The  content  of  a  tun 
of  round  timber  is  43  folid  feet.  A  load  of  hewn  timber  contains 
$6  cubic  feet:  in  a  foot  of  timber  are  contained  1728  cubic  or 
fquare  inches,  and  as  often  as  1728  inches  are  contained  in  a  piece 
of  timber,  be  it  round,  or  fquare  ;  fo  many  feet  of  timber  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  piece. 

In  gauging,  the  gallon  for  beer  and  ale  is  allowed  to  contain  282 
cubic  inches,  and  the  wine  gallon  231  ;  the  gallon  ot  dry  meafure 
272.  See  Gauging. 

CONTENTIOUS  jurifdiflion,  in  law,  denotes  a  court  which 
has  power  to  decide  differences  between  contending  parties. 

The  lords  juftices,  judges,  Sec.  have  a  Contentious  jurifdiftion  ; 
but  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  the  commillioners  of  the  cuftoms,  Sec. 
have  done,  being  merely  judges  of  accounts  and  tranfaftions. 

CONTEST ATIO  litis,  a  general  allertion  that  the  plain tifF hath 
no  ground  of  aftion,  which  affertion  is  afterwards  extended  and 
maintained  in  his  plea. 

CONTEX  f,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part  of  feripture, 
or  of  a  writing,  that  precedes  and  follows  the  text. 

In  order  to  have  the  full  fenfe  ol  the  text,  the  context  fhould  be  re- 
garded. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  often  ufed  in  fpeaking  both  of  the 
works  of  nature  and  art,  and  denotes  the  difpofition  and  union  of 
the  conftituent  parts  with  refpeft  to  each  other. 

CONTIGNATION,  in  the  ancient  architefture,  the  art  of 
laying  rafters  together,  and  particularly  flooring. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when  the  furface  of  one  body 
touches  that  of  another.  See  the  articles  Continuity. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term,  expreffive  of  things  difpofed 
fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their  furfaces,  or  touch. 


in  SdTT008  TUs'c in  &eometr>'»  feck  *  have  one  leg  common 
Jjn.:  r>;  k  ’  are  fortunes  called  adjoining  angles,  in  contra 

potm  of  e„l2°rc  fr°aduc“l  b*  “"""“4  »»'  leg*  feroXfc 

the  article  AngLe™  "Ch  “*  CalleJ  <Wol,,e  oc  vetlical  angles.  See 

^  ^  N  C  ig  in  ethics,  a  moral  virtue,  by  which  we  refill 

COPNTrNfeNThercby  **>  *  over  ogives  '  ‘ 

,•  1  •  ,  >>n  general,  an  appellation  given  to  things  con¬ 

tinued  without  mterm.ffion  ;  fuch  as.  W^ver,  &c  § 

r  q  "NTINFNT»  in  geography,  a  great  extent  of  land,  not  inter- 
eft  ed  by  teas,  m  contradiftinftion- to  ifland,  peninfula,  Sc c 

well  knowlf  t0TbC°  <n,r  contl”t”tsf  which  there  «e  but  two 

ell  known.  The  fir  ft  comprehends  Europe,  Alfa,  and  Africa 

The Mecond  is  the  new  continent,  called  America.  The  third  or 
northern  eminent,  comprehends  Greenland,  the  lands  of  Spitfire 
Nova  Zembla,  and  the  lands  ofjelfo,  The  fourth  comprehends 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and  feveral  ofhers  hi! 
therto  little  known.  Some  authors  think  the  two  firft  continents  are 
in  reality  only  one.  imagining  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary  to  join 
with  thofe  of  North  America.  7  J 

Continent  caufe  of  a  diltemper,  that  upon  which  the  difeafe  de¬ 
pends  io  immediately,  that  it  continues  fo  long  as  that  remains,  and 
no  longer.  1  bus  a  done  in  the  bladder  may  be  the  continent  caufe 
ot  a  luppreffinn  ot  urines 

CoNTiNENT/rurr,  that  which  proceeds  to  a  crifis  without  either 
interim njon  or  remiffion.  See  the  article  Synoch us. 

°fhlood:  is  ufed  for  proximity  of  blood. 

CONI  INGEN  r,  fomething  cafual  or  uncertain.  Hence, 

Contingent,  future,  in  logic,  denotes  a  conditional  event,  which 
may  or  m&y  not  happen,  according  as  circumftances  fall  out. 

Contingent  is  alfo  a  term  of  relati  n  for  the  quota  which  falls 
to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifioil.  Thus  each  prince  in  Germany,  in 
time  of  war,  is  to  furnifh  fo  many  men,  fo  much  money  and  ammu- 
nit  ion,  for  his  contingent . 

Contingent  uje ,  in  law,  is  an  ufe  limited  in  a  conveyance  of 
lands  which  may  or  may  not  happen  to  veil,  according  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  mentioned  in  the  limitation  of  the  ufe. 

Contingent  remainder,  is  when  an  eftate  is  limited  to  take  place 
at  a  time  to  come,  on  an  uncertain  event. 

Contingent  legacy,  is  a  legacy  depending  on  the  life  of.the  le¬ 
gatee.  If  it  be  left  to  any  perfon  when,  or  if,  he  attains  the  age  of 
21,  and  he  dies  before  that  time,  it  is  a  lapfed  legacy ;  but  if  it  is  left 
to  be  paid  before  he  attains  that  age,  it  is  a  vefted  legacy  ;  and  if  the 
legatee  dies*  his  representatives  lhall  receive  it  out  of  the  teftator’s 
eltate  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  become  payable,  had  the  lega¬ 
tee  lived. 

Contingent  line,  in  dialling,  is  a  line  that  crofles  the  fubflyle 
at  right  angles. 

Conting  ents,  in  mathematics,  fometimes  denote  tangents.  , 

CONI  1NUAL  proportionals.  In  a  feries  of  quantities,  when 
the  firft  is  to  the  fecond  as  the  fecond  to  the  third,  and  the  third  to 
the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  to  the  fifth,  Sec.  they  are  called  continual 
proportionals. 

CONTINUANCE,  in  law,  is  the  continuing  of  a  caufe  in  court 
by  any  entry  made  for  that  purpofe  upon  the  records  there. 

Continuance  of  a  writ,  or  aftion,  is  it’s  holding  in  force  from 
one  term  to  another,  in  a  cafe  where  the  fheriff  has  not  returned,  or 
executed,  a  former  writ  ifliied  out  in  the  fame  aftion. 

Continuance  of  a  fife.  See  the  article  Assise. 

CONTINUANDO,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  wherea  plaintiff  would 
recover  damages  for  feveral  trefpafles  in  the  fame  aftion. 

To  avoid  multiplicity  of  fuits,  a  perfon  may,  in  one  aftion  of  tref- 
pafs,  recover  damages  for  many  trefpalfes  committed,  by  laying  the 
fame  to  he  done  with  a  continuando. 

CONTiNUATO,  in  mulic,  efpecially  the  vocal  kind,  fignifies 
to  continue  or  hold  on  a  found  in  an  equal  (Length  or  manner,  or  to 
continue  a  movement  in  an  equal  degree  of  time  all  the  way. 

CONTINUED  or  continual  fever,  fuch  a  fever  as  is  attended 
wiih  exacerbations  and  flight  remiflions,  but  no  intenniffions. 

Continued,  or  thorough  bafs,  in  mufic,  is  that  which  continues 
to  play  conflantly,  both  during  the  recitatives,  and  to  fuftain  th# 
chorus.  See  Chorus. 

Continued  proportion,  tt\  arithmetic,  is  that  where  the  confe- 
quent  of  the  firll  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  antecedent  of  the  fecond ; 
as  4:  8::  8:  16,  in  contradiftinftion  to  diferete  proportion.  See 
the  article  Discrete. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined,  by  fome  fchoolmen,  the  immediate 
cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum  ;  by  others,  a  mode  of  body 
whereby  it’s  extremities  become  one  ;  and  by  others,  a  Hate  of  body 
refulting  from  the  mutual  implication  of  it’s  parts.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfieal.  The  firft  is  merely 
imaginary,  fince  it  fuppofes  real  or  phyfieal  parts  where  there  are 


none. 


Phyfieal  continuity  is  that  ftatc  of  two.0r  more  particles,  in  which 
their  parts  are  fo  mutually  implicated,  as  toconftitute  one  uninter¬ 
rupted  quantity  of  continuum.  The  fchoolmen  again  divide  it  into 
two  other  forts  of  continuity,  as,  1.  Homogeneous  continuity,  that 
where  our  fehfes  cannot  perceive  the  bounds  or  extremes  of  the 
parte  ;  and  this  agrees  to  air,  water,  metals,  See.  2.  Heterogeneous 
continuity,  where  the  extremities  of  certain  parts  are  indeed  perceived 
by  the  fenfes,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  the  parts  are  obferved  to  be 
liqked  clofely  to  each  other,  either  in  virtue  of  their  fituation  or 
figure,  &c.  and  this  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals. 

In  medicine  and  furgery,  wounds,  ulcers,  fraftures,  Sec.  are  ex- 
prefled  by  the  phrafe  folutio  continui,  or  folution  of  continuity. 

CONTINUO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  fometimes  applied  to 
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baflo,  to  (Tonify  the  thorough  hafs  ;  as  baffo  continuo  is  the  continual, 
or  thorough  bal's.  It  is  fometimes  maiked  io  mufic  books  by  the 
letters  B,  C. 

Continuo  is  alfo  ufed  Fora  fpecies  of  harmony  mentioned  by 
Julius  Pollux,  and  which,  fays  Zarlmo,  anfwers  to  the  perpetual 
burden  of  onr  bag-pipes,  which  now  and  then  mud  be  harmonious. 

CON  TINUUM,  or  Continued  quantity,  in  phyllcs,  denotes 
a  quantity,  or  cl-extenfion,  whofe  parts  are  not  divided,  but  joined 
and  cormedled  together ;  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  to  determine  where 
one  begins,  ar.d  another  ends. 

In  a  critical  feufe,  we  fav,  there  ought  to  be  a  continuity ,  i.  e.  a 
connection  between  the  parts  ofa  difcourfe. 

In  the  epic  poem,  particularly,  the  aftton  (hould  have  a  continuity 
in  the  narration,  though  the  events,  or  incidents,  be  not  continued. 
As  foon  as  ever  the  poet  has  opened  his  ftibjeCI,  and  brought  his 
perfnns  on  the  ftage,  the  action  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  ;  every 
character  mult  be  at  work,  and  no  fuch  thing  as  an  idle  perlon  to 
be  feen. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a  feCt  in  the  fixth  century,  who  allowed 
of  no  bilhops.  Their  lull  leader  was  Sevcrus  of  Antioch,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian,  furnamed  Pnil  ponus,  ar.d  one 
Theodofins  ;  whofe  followers  were  alfo  called  Theodofians. 

•  CONTOPfEC  TfE,  (of  wjto;,  pole ,  and  zsuiutoo,  cornpaft,)  in 
antiquity,  a  fort  ofanifts  who  fupported  a  pole  on  their  toreheads  lo 
firmly,  that  buys  could  play,  dance,  and  wreltle  together  on  it. 

CONTOR,  orCoNDORE,  abirdofPeru,  laid  to  be  the  largeft 
in  the  world.  With  it’s  wings  expanded,  it  mtalures  fixteen  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  one  to  the  other;  a  fingle  feather  of  it  is  four 
feet  two  inches  long  ;  it’s  beak  is  ftrong  enough  to  tear  Or F  the  hide, 
and  rip  up  the  bowels  .of  an  ox.  Two  of  them  will  deftroy  a  bull. 

CONTORTION,  the  aCIion  of  (willing,  or  wrefting,  a  member 
of  the  body  out  ol  it’s  natural  fituation. 

Rope  dar.cers  accudom  themfelves  to  contorfions  of  them  limbs  from 

•  their  youth,  to  render  the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  hippie, 
for  all  kinds  of  ppltures. 

Con  tor  sion,  in  medicine,  has  many  fignifications.  Firft,  the 
iliac  paffion  is  thus  called  ;  fecondly,  an  incomplete  diflocation  is 
thus  named,  when  a  bone  is  parrly  forced  from  it’s  aiticulation  ; 
thirdly,  a  diflocation  of  the  vertebra  of  the  back  Tideways,  or  crook- 
ednefs  of  thefe  vertebra,  are  called  contortions  of  them  ;  fourthly,  a 
difortjer  of  the  head  is  thus  called,  in  which  it  is  drawn  toward  one 
fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  mtifcles  on  the  fame 
fide,  or  a  pal fy  of  their  antagonid  mufclcs  on  the  other. 

CONTOUR,  outline;  that  which  terminates  and  defines  a 
figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  (kill  of  the  painter  confids  in  managing  the 
contours,  '  . 

The  contour  of  a  figure  makes  what  we  call  the  draught,  or  de- 
fign.  The  contour  of  a  face,  the  Italian  painters  ordinarily  call  the 
lineaments  of  it. 

CONTOURNE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  beads  are  reprefented 
Handing,  or  running,  with  their  faces  to  the  finider-fide  of  the  efeut- 
cheorv;  they  being  always  fuppofed  to  look  to  the  dexter- lide,  un- 
lefs  it  be  otherwife  expreded. 

:  CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  applied,  among  antiquaries,  to 
a  kind  of  medallions  which  have  a  broad  riling  rim  on  each  fide  ; 
and  figures  that  have  fcarce  any  relievo,  in  comparifon  w  ith  the  true 
■  medallions. 

This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  it’s  origin  in  Greece,  and  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  honour  the  memories  of  great  men  ;  prin¬ 
cipally,  thofe  who  had  borne  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games  ; 
fuch  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid,  Pythagoras, 
•Socrates,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and  Teveral  athleta,  whofe  vi&ories 
are  expreffed  on  them  by  palms  and  chariots,  either  biga,  or  qua¬ 
driga. 

CONTRA  ape'rtura,  in  furgery,  a  counter  opening.  This  is 
fometimes  very  neceifary  in  wounds  made  by  punCIttre  or  a  bullet, 
in  order  to  difeharge  whatever  is  contained  in  the  wound,  and  pre¬ 
vent  itJs  growing  fiiluloUs.  (  j 

CON  TR  A  forma  m  collationis,  is  a  writ  that  lies  where  a  man  has 
given  lands  in  perpetual  alms,  to  a  religious  houfe,  hofpital,  Tchool, 
or: the  like,  and  the  governor,  or  managers,  have  alienated  the  lands, 
contrary  to  the  inclination  cf  the  donor. 

Contra  forrham feojfumenti,  is  a'  writ  for  a  tenant,  who  is  in- 
feoffed  by  the  lord’s  charter,  to  make  certain  fuit  and  fervice  to  his 
court;  and  is  afterwards  diilrained  for  more  than  is  contained 
therein.  .  ;  . 

Contra  fornunn  fitthih,  is  t he  ufnal  conclufion  of  every  indid- 
ment,  be.  laid  on  an  offence  created  by  ftatute. 

COMTRABAN  D,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  commodity  ;  or, 
a  merchandize  bought  or  fold,  imported  or  exported,  in  prejudice, 
and  contrary,  to  the  -laws  and  ordinances  of  a  Hate,  or  the  public 
prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  .  • 

The  word  comes  fiom  the  Italian  contrabands,  of  contra  and  bando, 
q.  d.  contrary  to  edid,  or  publication  of  prohibition.  Con  ful  tfyf- 
tem  ok  Commercial  Law.  * 

CON  TRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  content  of  two  or 
more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promife  and  oblige  themfelves  to  do 
fomething,  pay  a  certain  fum,  or  the  like.  All  d'bnations,  ex¬ 
changes,  leafes,  Sec.  arc  do  many  different  contrails. 

Contract,  in  common  law,  an  agreement  or  bargain  between 
two  or  more  perfons  with  a  legal  confederation  or  caufe  ;  as  where 
aperfon  lells  goods,  &c.  to  another  for  a  fum  of  money  :  or  cove¬ 
nants,  in  coalideration  of  a  certain  fum,  or  an  animal  rent,  to  grant 
a  leafe  of  a  meffuage.  See.  j 

Contract  is  alio  ufed  for  the  irvftrument  in  writing,  which 
ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the  obligation  palled 
between -the  parties.  * " 


< 


Contract,  ufurious,  is  ati  agreement  to  pay  more  interdl  for 
money  than  the  laws  allow. 

Contract,  in  marriage.  The  Romanics  diflinguifh  the  civil 
contrail,  which  is  the  confent  of  the  panics,  from  tiie  facrament 
which  is  the  benedidion  of  the  pried.  Thofe  contrails  are  laid  to 
be  null  and  void,  which  the  law  prohibits;  fuch  fis,  of  minors,  reli¬ 
gious,  lunatics,  femes-covert,  &c. 

CONT  RACTI LE  force,  that  property  or  power  inherent  in  cer¬ 
tain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled  to  draw'  theml 
felves  up  again  to  their  former  dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  grammar,  is  the  reducing  of  two  Tylla- 
bles  into  one,  as  can’t  for  cannot,  thould’ff  for  Ihotilderf,  See. 

The  French  have  alfo  a  kind  of  contraction  fomething  like  it  when 
they  pronounce  fouiler,  bailler,  pan,  be.  inflead  of faouler,  baaiikrt 
paon,  be. 

Contraction,  in  logic,  a  fort  of  redudton,  whereby  things  are 
abiidged,  or  brought  into  lefs  compafs. 

Contraction,  in  phyfics,  the  diminifhing  the  extent  ordimenj 
ftons  of  a  body,  or  the  eaufing  it’s  parts  to  approach  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  which  fenfe  it  hands  oppofed  to  dilatation  or  expanfien 
Contraction  is  frequently  ufed  by  anatomifts  to  exprefs  the 
Ihrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an  alLmblage  of  fibres,  when  extended* 
As  paralytic  diforders  generally  pioceed  from  too  great  a  laxnefs  of 
the  fibres  in  the  part  affeded  ;  fo.  on  the  other  hand,  romuUion* 
and  fpafms  proceed  from  a  praeternsfiuraUiw/rtftfm  of  the  part con- 
vulfcd.  See  the  articles  Muscle,  and  Fibre. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  direct  oppofition,  wherein 
one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofite  to  another. 

The  (choolmt  ti  ufually  define  it,  opfofitio  inter  ens,  &  non  ens,  me - 
clio  cartas:  where,  b  yens,  and  non- ens,  are  nnderftood  any  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  whereof  one  affirms,  and  the  other  denies;  and  it,  is  laid  to 
be  medio  tarens,  to  d.ftinguilh  it  from  the  other  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tiou  ;  the  extremes,  here,  neither  agreeing  in  fubjed,  as  i<  th  ;  cafe 
in  privation  ;  nor  in  eflence  and  kind,  as  in  contrariety, 
CON  I  RADIC1  OR,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  a  perfon  who  lias  a  title 
to  contra  del  or  gainfay.  r 

An  inventory  of  the  goods  of  a  minor  fiiould  be  made  in  pretence 
of  his. guardian  or  truftee,  he  being  the  legal  contradiilor.  A  decree 
inft^  the  far  ner  has  no  effect  on  the  landlord,  the  firfl  not  being 
the  legitimate  contradiilor . 

CON  FRADICTORY  propofitions,  in  logic,  are  fuch  as  differ 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  one  being  univerfal,  and  the  other  par¬ 
ticular,  which  conllitutes  the  oppofition  of  quantity  ;  one  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  other  negative,  which  makes  the  oppofition  in  quality: 
thus,  A.  Every  vine  is  a  tree.  O.  Some  vine  is  not  a  tree.  Thefe 
can  never  be  both  true,  and  both  falfe  at  the  fame  time.  To  this 
it  is  neceifary  that  one  deny,  and  the  other  affirm,  the  fame  thing, 
of  the  fame  fubjeCI,  confidered  in  the  fame  circumdances,  every¬ 
thing  having  always  it’s  own  effencc.  This  logicians  exprefs  by 
off  r marc,  Id  negarc  idem,  de  eodem,  fecundum  idem.  If  two  univerfals 
differ  in  quality,  they  are  contradictory  ;  as,  A.  Every  vine  is  a  tree. 
E.  No  vine  is  a  tree.  Thofe  can  never  be  both  true  together,  but 
they  may  be  both  falfe.  If  two  particular  propofitions  differ  in  qua¬ 
lity  only,  they  ar tfubcontradiilory;  as,  J.  Some  vine  is  a  tree.  O. 
Some  vine  is  not  a  tree.  Thofe  may  be  both  true  together,  but  they 
can  never  be  both  falfe.  Theie  are  likewife  contradiilory  propofi¬ 
tions  on  an  individual,  which  are  called  fingl to  contradictories  ;  as, 
Peter  is  juft,  Peter  is  not  jujl.  Now  in  fuch  as  thefe,  Peer  mult  be 
confidered  at  the  fame  time,  without  which  they  may  be  both  true; 
fince  there  was  a  time  wherein  Peter  was  juft,  and  wherein  he  was 
not.’ 

Seeming  contradictories  is  when  the  members  of  a  period  quite  dif- 
agree  in  appearance  and  found,  but  perfe&ly  agree  and  are  confident 
in  fenfe:  thus, 

“  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  ; 

“  The  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once.”  Shakspeare, 

CONTRA-FISSURE,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  frafture,  or  fiffure, 
in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  happens  pn  the  fide  oppofite  to 
that  which  received  the  blow  ;  or  at  lead,  at  fomediftance  from  it. 
The  moft  certain  fymptoms  of  a  contra-fiffme  are  vehement  pains, 
vomitings,  vertigo,  noife  in  the  ears,  be.  if  jthefe  happen,  and  no 
fraChue  or  depreffion  of  the  cranium  be  found,"  where  the  wound  was 
received,  there  is  a  fufpicion  ofa  contra-fiffure,  efpeciail/  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  apt  to  point  to  that  part. 

If" the  fymptoms  be  by  intervals,  or  not  to  a  great  degree,  or  there 
be  reafoh  to  believe  the  fiffure  to  have  reached  only  through  one  of 
the  tables,  it  is  fufficient  to  bore  down  to  the  diptoe,  and"  drefs  with 
balfaraic  medicines  :  bi.t  w here  any  violent  fymptoms  come  on, 
which  debionftrate  an  extravafation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  the  trepan  is  to  be  called  for  without  delay.  S-e  Trepan, 
CON  ERA-HARMONICA te  porportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  that 
relation  of  three  terms,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  firft  and  fecund 
is  to  rhe  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third,  as  the  third  is  to  the  firft  * 
thus,  .3,  5,  and  6,  are  numbers  contra-barmonically  proportional,  feff 
2  :  1  :  :  6  :  3. 

CON  1  RA  INDICATION,  in  medicine, '  an  indication  which 
forbids  that  to  be  done,  which  the  main  fcope  ofa  diteafe  points 
out  :  as  if,  in  the  cure  of  a  diteafe,  a  vomit  was  judged  proper.;  if 
the  patient  be  fubjefik  to  a  vomiting  of  blood,  it  is  a 'fufficient  con¬ 
tra-indication  as  to  it’s  exhibition,  S.e  the  article  Indication, 
CONTRALTO,  in  mufic,  a  term  ufed  by  the  Italians  for  two 
haut-contres,  becatife  they  play  contrary  to  each  other.  See  the  artU- 
cle  H.aut  Contre. 

.CON  1  RAMANDATJO  placiti,  in  law-books,  fignifies  a  te- 
fpitin g,  or  giving  the  defendant  further  time  to  anfwer;  or,  an  im¬ 
parlance,  or  countermanding  of  what  was  formerly  ordered.  See 
the  article  Countermand, 

CONTRA. 


CON 


CON 


CONTRA  MAN  DATUM,  a  lawful  excufe,  which  the  defen¬ 
dant,  by  his  attorney,  aliedgeth  tor  himfelf,  to  thew  that  the  plaintiff 
las  nocaufeto  complain,^?  d es plant! Jit  contramandatus,  1 1  Hen.  I. 
Ste  the  article  Countermand. 

CONTRAMURE,  in  fortification,  an  outwall,  built  about  the 
nain  wall  of  a  c  ity. 

CONTRARIETY,  that  which  denominates  two  things  contrary 
:o  each  other. 

Contrariety  confiils  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms  imports  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  otl  er,  either  mediately  or  immediately;  fo  that  contra¬ 
riety  may  be  fa  id  to  be  the  contrail,  or  oppoiition  of  two  things,  one 
jf  which  implies  the  abfence  of  the  other. 

CONTRARIES,  are  pofitive  opposites  ;  which  being  of  the 
rame  kind,  or  fame  common  nature,  and  fubfifiing  by  turns  in  the 
fame  fubjeff,  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as  poffible,  and  mutu- 
illy  expel  each  other.  Such  are  whitenefs  and  blacknefs,  cold  and 

heat,  &c.  / ' 

Hence,  properly  fpeaking,  only  qualities  can  be  contraries :  con¬ 
trariety,  in  effect,  only  agrees  to  qualities  per  fe  ;  to  other  things  it 
jorees  per  accidens,  or  in  or  dine  ad  qualitatem. 

Contrary,  however,  is  often  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fignifi- 
ration,  viz.  for  any  inconfiltence  or  difference  between  the  nature 
ind  qualities  of  things.  It  is  a  popular  maxim  in  philo/.iphy,  that 
tontraria  juxta  Je  pofta  magis  elucejeunt ;  contraries  fet  off  one  another. 

In  this  fenfe  is  the  word  contrary  ufed  in  the  Ichools  ;  and  hence  an 
irgnment  a  centrario, 

Contrary,  in  rhetoric.  F.  de  Colonia  lays  down  three  kinds 
of  contraries  in  rhetoric,  viz.  adverfatives,  privatives,  and  contra- 
diflories. 

Adverfatives  are  thofe  that  differ  much  in  the  fame  thing,  as  vir 
tne  and  vice,  war  and  peace:  thnsTully,  oi  Jlultitiam  fugimus ,  fa- 
pientiam  fequamur ;  id  bonilatem,  ft  malitiam  :  “Shunning  lolly, 
leads  to  wifdom  ;  a<  lhunning  malice,  does  to  goo  inefs.”  And 
Quintilian,  makrum  caufa  helium  ejl,  erit  emendatro  pax :  “  war  is  the 
caufe  of  evils  ;  peace  will  prove  the  cure  of  them.”  Diances  aigues 
thus  in  Virgil : 

Nulla  falus  hello  :  pacem  te  pofeimus  omnes. 

“  There  is  no  fafety  in  tumultuous  war: — • 

“  Thee,  peace,  we  all  defire,  as  better  far.” 

Privatives  arq  habits,  and  their  privations.  Confradi&ories  are 
thofe,  one  whereof  affirms,  and  the  otner  denies,  the  lame  thing,  of 
the  fame  fubjeft. 

Contrary  proportions,  in  logic,  univerfal  propofitions,  one  of 
Which  affirms,  and  the  other  denies,  the  fame  predicate  ol  the  fame 
fuhje£! ;  as  every  fq1  are  is  a  parallelogram,  and  no  'quare  is  a  pa¬ 
rallelogram.  Thtfe  propofitions  differ  in  quality,  but  no*  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  therefore  are  diflinguifhed  from  contradictory  pro¬ 
pofitions,  which  differ  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Contrary  propofitions  cannot  be  both  true,  but  may  both  be  falfe  : 
whereas,  in  contraditiory  propofitions,  one  is  neceffarily  true,  and 
the  other  falfe. 

CONTRAST,  in  painting  and  fcu!pture,expreffes  an  oppofition, 
or  difference  of  pofition,  attitude,  &c.  of  two  or  more  figures;  con¬ 
trived  to  make  a  variety  in  a  painting,  &c. 

The  word  comes  ft  m  the  Italian  contra  flare,  to  oppofe,  or  thwart ; 
and  that,  according  to  M.  Huet,  from  the  Latin  contra  Jlatio. 

Thus,  when  in  a  group  of  three  figures,  one  appears  in  front, 
another  Shews  his  hind-parts,  and  a  third  is  placed  fideways,  there  is 

faid  to  be  a  contrajl.  . 

M.  He  Piles  defines  contrajl  an  oppofition  between  the  lines  w  hich 
form  the  obje£is  ;  by  means  whereof  they  tend  to  fet  off  one  another. 

A  contrajl,  well  managed,  is  one  of  the  greatefl  beauties  of  a  pain¬ 
ting.  The  contrajl  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  pofition  of  fe¬ 
deral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
figure;  thus,  il  the  right  arm  advance  the  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is 
to  be  hindmolt ;  if  the  right  eye  be  dirt&ed  one  way,  the  right  arm 
is  to  go  the  conti  ary  way,  See.  The  contrajl  muft  be  purfued,  even 

into  the  drapery.  , 

Contrast,  in  archite£Iure,  is  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  lame 
thing,  in  order  to  plcafe  by  variety:  as  is  done  in  the  great  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  where  the  pediments  are,  alternately,  arched  and  an- 

gular.  ■  .  . 

CONTRAVALLATION,  line  of,  in  fortification,  is  a  trench, 
guarded  with  a  parapet  ;  made  by  the  befiegers  betwixt  them  and 
the  place  befieged,  to  fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  and  (top  the  (al¬ 
lies  of  the  garri  Ion. 

It  is  without  mufquet-fhot  of  the  town,  and  fometimes  goes  quite 
round  it,  f  metimes  not,  according  as  the  general  finds  occafion. 
The  army,  forming  a  liege,  lies  between  the  lines  of  clRCUMVAL- 
J.ATION  and  con  travailed  ion.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed. 

CONTRAVENTION,  a  man’s  failure  of  performing  or  dif- 
charging  his  word,  obligation,  or  duty,  or  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  place.  The  penalties  impofed  in  cafes  of  contravention,  only  pals 

for  commiratory.  _  .... 

Contravention,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  implies  the  non¬ 
execution  of  an  ordinance,  or  edict. 

Contravention  is  fupp'ffed  to  be  a  degree  below  prevarication  ; 
and  to  be  only  the  efte£t  of  negligence  or  ignorance. 

CONTRAYERVA,  the  root  of  the  dorjlenia  plant,  growing  tn 
Peru  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  This  root  ts  an 
inch  or  two  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  full  of  knots 
and  irregular  tubercles  ;  furrounded  on  all  Tides  with  numerous  ong 
tough  fibres,  molf  of  which  are  loaded  with  fcaly  knobs  ;  of  a  red- 
difh  brow  n  colour  on  the  out  fide,  and  pale  within.  It  is  to  e 
chofen  in  large  and  fair  roots,  firm,  found,  and  of  a  good  colour,  tu 
af  knobs,  not  errfily  broken,  and  of  a  pungent,  acrid  taile.  It  wes 
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firft  brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  contrayerVa  root  is  an  excellent  fudorific  ;  it  (Lengthens  the 
flomach,  dilpels  flatulencies,  and  help5;  digeflion.  It  is  greatly  ufed 
in  fevers  of  many  kinds,  and  is  even  by  feme  recommended  agamff 
the  plague,  as  one  of  the  greatefl  known  remedies.  It  has  ihe  cre¬ 
dit  among  many,  of  being  the  greatefl  antidote  in  the  world  againft 
poifons  of  all  kinds,  and  thence  it  obtained  it’s  name.  It  is  givtn  in 
powder  and  deception,  but  with  us  principally  in  form  of  the  lapis 
ContrayerVa  ;  compofed  of  crabs  claws  prepared  one  pound,  prepaied 
pearls  and  red  coral  ot  each  three  ounces,  powder  of  contrayerva  five 
ounces.  T  his  uled  to  be  wetted  into  a  pafte,  and  made  up  into 
balls,  whence  it’s  name  lapis  contrayerva  ;  but  the  new  difpenfatory 
orders  it  to  be  kept  in  powder,  unuer  the  name  of pulvis  contrayerva 
compojitus.  It’s  dofe  is  tiom  ten  grains  to  half  adrachm. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  bearings, 
on  account  of  their  cutting  the  (hield  connary  and  oppofue  wffys: 
thus  we  meet  with  contre-bend,  con t re- chevron,  contre  pale,  &c.  when 
there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppoflte  to  each  other,  fo 
as  colour  may  he  oppofed  to  metal,  and  metal  to  colour.  See  the 
article  CoUN'i  ER. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  payment  of  each 
perfon’s  quota,  or  the  (hare  he  bears  in  fome  impofition  or  common 
expence.  Contributions  are  e  ther  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for 
ca  ry  ng  on  lome  und<  rraking  tor  the  pnolic  interefl  ;  or  involuntary, 
as  thofe  of  taxes  and  imports. 

Con  r k  i  u  1  ion,  in  a  military  fenfe,  an  impofition  or  tax  paid  by 
frontier-countries  to  an  enemy,  to  prevent  their  being  plundered  and 
ruined  by  him. 

ContkibutIone  facienda,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  tenants 
in  common  are  bound  to  do  the  fame  thing,  and  one  or  more  of 
them  refule  n  contribute  their  part;  as  where  they  jointly  hold  a 
mill,  pro  indivfo,  and  equally  (hare  the  profits  thereof,  if  the  mill 
falls  to  decay,  and  one  or  more  of  the  perfons  refufe  to  contribute  to 
it’s  r -paraiion,  the  relt  fhall  have  this  writ  to  compel  them. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  forrow  for  our  fins,  refulting 
from  the  reflection  of  having  offend  d  G  d,  from  the  foie  confidera- 
tion  of  his  good  efs,  without  any  regard  to  the  punilhment  due  to 
the  trelpafs,  and  attended  with  a  fincere  refolution  of  forfaki  g  them. 

The  feripture  never  ufes  the  term  in  t  it  is  fenfe  ;  but  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  puflages  which  prove,  that  without  contrition  there  is  no  repen¬ 
tance,  and  without  repentance  no  remiffion  of  fins. 

CONTROVER,  ill  law,  a  perfon  who  of  his  own  head  invents 
and  fpreads  ‘alfe  news. 

CONTROVERSY,  in  the  civil  law,  a  conteft,  or  contention, 
between  two  or  more  perfons  concerning  a  certain  property. 

A  man  feems  to  occafion  a  controverfy  lor  property,  when  he  hin¬ 
ders  any  body  from  obtaining  pofieflion  ot  his  natural  right. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law, ‘a  refufal  to  appear  in  court,  when  le¬ 
gally  fummoned  ;  or  difobedtence  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  a  court 
having  power  to  punifh  fuch  offence. 

In  a  criminal  fenle,  the  contumacious  is  condemned,  not  becaufe  the 
crime  is  proved  on  him,  but  becaufe  he  is  abfent. 

In  England,  contumacy  is  to  be  profecuted  to  outlawry.  In  France, 
all  contumacies  are  annulled,  if  the  accufed  make  his  appearance  in 
five  years  :  if  he  die  in  that  time,  his  relations  are  permitted  to  purge 
his  memory. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine,  a  bruife,  or  a  folution  of  conti¬ 
nuity,  either  in  flelh  or  bone,  produced  in  any  part  of  the  body  by 
an  inftrument  whofe  furface  does  not  rife  by  way  of  edge,  but  in  any 
obtufe  figure;  by  this  means  a  contujion  is  diflinguifhed  from  a 
wound,  which  is  a  folution  of  continuity  produced  by  a  lharp  cutting 
inffrument. 

When  any  part  is  bruifed,  one  of  thefetwo  is  always  confequent, 
and  commonly  both  happen  together;  .either  the  final  I  blood-vet  tel  s 
of  the  contuj'ed  part  are  broken,  and  the  blood  they  contained  is  fpread 
about  in  the  adjoining  parts,  or  elfe  without  Inch  an  effufion  o  it, 
thefe  veffels  have  loft  their  tone,  their  aftive  force,  ai  d  no  longer 
contributing  to  the  circulation,  their  contents  flagnate.  In  either  o 
thefe  cafe«,  if  nature, either  with  or  without  the  affiftancc  of  art,  does 
not  remove  the  impediment,  an  inflammation  comes  on,  followed  by 
an  impeded  unkindly  fuppuration,  with  putrefaction  or  gangrene. 
Befide  which,  there  are  peculiar  fymptoms  from  the  injury  done  to  a 

nerve,  a  blood-veflel,  or  a  bone.  .  ’  ,  ,  , 

In  general,  the  fymptoms  confequent  on  brut fes  may  be  reduced 

to  three  claffes :  for,  ,  r  ,  , 

Firft  They  artfe  either  from  this,  that  when  the  foltds  are  cle- 
ftroyed,  and  the  humours  difeharged,  tin  fe  fundtons  are  abolifhed 
which  depend  upon  a  due  and  determinate  motion  of  the  fluids  thro 
the  found  veffels,  Or, 

Seanlly,  That  the  difeharged  humours  colleded  either  in  the  na¬ 
tural  or  preternatural  cavities  of  the  body  by  their  bulk  and  quantity 
prefs  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  and  either  totally  deftroy  or  at  Icafl^ 

difturb  their  refpedive  fundions.  . 

Thirdly,  The  humours  thus  difeharged,  may,  by  their  continu¬ 
ance  and  flagnation  in  the  cavities,  acquire  fuch  a  degree  ot  acri¬ 
mony  as  to  corrode  and  deftroy  the  adjacent  parts. 

When  the  internal  parts  are  bruifed,  and  the  external  integuments 
are  intire,  or  confine  the  ext ravafated  fluid,  the  confeqtience  ts,  1. 
Z'chjmlli,.  2.  A  fpurlf.us  aneurifai.  3.  A  fugiila.ion.  4  Ulcers 
and  gangrenes.  5.  A  caries.  6.  Afctrrhus,  or  a  canter. 

Bcferhltve  obferves,  that  contujmis  on  fldhy  p-rts  may  produce 
fuDDuration  gangrene,  palfy.  or  a  contradion.  On  a  large  nerve,  a 
nalfV  atrophv,  ilcurable  infenfibility,  and  a  gangrene  in  afl  the  parts 
below  the  injured  part,  this  peculiarly  may  follow  contains  ot  tne 
foine  and  it's  marrow.  Contuftons  of  the  t ujfcera,  hejuftly  obferves, 
are  often  fpeedtly  fatal,  and  no  wonder,  feeing  how  tender  they  arc, 
and  how  little  force  may  burfl  ffietr  veffels. 
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Contufions  from  gu.u-ihot  wounds  are  not  fo  dangerous  from  the 
deftruclion  of  the  injured  veffels  and  the  consequences  thereof,  as 
irom  the  general  concullion  that  the  whole  body  (offers  from  the  air 
which  is  violently  impelled  again!!  it,  and  from  this  concullioo  it  is 
that  mod  of  the  grievous  Symptoms  proceed,  which  arc  Con  Sequent 
on  wounds  or  brui  Its  from  fire-arms. 

Contusions  of  the  cranium.  When  the  cranium  is  violently  con- 
tujed,  it  will  he  difeovered  by  the  tumor  and  foftnefs  of  the  part,  by 
the  reparation  of  the  integuments  from  the  cranium,  and  by  the  col- 
Icdfton  of  ftagnating  blood  which  appears  to  be  confined  under  the 
fkin.  In  this  cafe  you  are  to  endeavour  to  divide  the  confined  fluids, 
by  attenuating  medicines  externally  applied,  or  to  difeharge  them  by 
making  an  opening  with  a  knife;  or,  laflly,  to  bring  them  to  fnp- 
puration.  When  the  extravafation  of  fluids  is  very  confiderablc,  it 
is  belt  to  difeharge  the  greatelt  part  of  them  inftantly  by  incifions, 
and  what  remains  will  then  eafily  be  difperfed,  by  applying  fomen¬ 
tations,  and  medicated  bags  of  the  warm  herbs,  rue,  wormwood, 
(a.v\ne,  fcordium,  &ic.  quilted  into  bags,  and  boiled  in  wine,  or  in 
'  water,  with  a  mixture  of  Spirit  of  wine,  or  malt  or  melaifes  fpirit. 

In  no  cafe  lliould  we  be  more  cautious  of  pronouncing  the  event 
of  any  difafter  than  where  a  concuflion  or  a  camtufon  happens,  and 
where  both  may  have  occurred,  the  caution,  if  pollible,  lhould  be 
greater. 

Bohintis  de  Rcnunciat.  Vulner.  gives  the  following  cafe  from 
Paaw:  A  man  was  ftruck  on  th &  bregma;  on  examination,  no  frac¬ 
ture  was  found  nor  filfure,  and  he  continued  vigorous  during  ten 
months  after,  when  being  feized  with  a  vertigo  lie  dropped  down, 
and  foon  after  died  :  on  opening  his  cranium ,  in  the  place  where  the 
blow  was  received,  the  bones  and  membranes  of  the  brain  were  pu¬ 
trid  and  fetid.  Similar  infiances  have  occurred  to  others  in  their 
praAice,  and  the  fame  happening  to  any  other  bone,  by  affeffing  the 
marrow,  may  be  as  definitive  as  in  the  cranium.  When  bruifes  are 
received  inwardly,  it  is  not  eafy  to  judge  readily  of  the  extent  of  in¬ 
jury  done  by  them,  and  when  the  cafe  becomes  more  manifeft,  it  is 
too  late  to  attempt  relief. 

In  order  to  the  molt  effectual  relief,  remedies  mufi  be  ufed  that 
diffolve  coagulated  fluids,  and  that  reftore  the  tone  of  the  velfcls. 

For  external  ufe,  where  thefkin  is  not  much  deflroyed,  a  mixture 
of  fharp  vinegar,  with  twice  it’s  quanity  of  water,  may  be' applied 
frequently  by  means  of  linen  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  and  as  olten  as 
they  dry  moillen  them  again.  Spirituous  applications  fhould  not  be 
ufed,  except  where  the  foie  intention  is  to  firengthen  the  injured 
fibres  ;  in  {lighter  cafes  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  may  be  mixed  with 
vinegar,  and  ufed  on  the  firft  reception  of  the  bruife. 

If  on  account  of  a  tumour  or  wound  a  poultice  is  applied,  the 
common  bread  poultice  is  the  beft. 

If  the  bruife  is  confiderablc,  and  particularly  if  any  internal  part 
is  affedled,  bleed  as  freely  as  the  confiitution  will  admit  ;  diredf  a 
cooling  liquid  diet;  let  clyfters  be  repeatedly  injedled,  if  the  lower 
belly  be  the  feat  of  complaint ;  and,  in  all  cafes,  repeated  gentle 
purging  is  of  the  greateft  advantage :  of  all  the  purging  medicines 
perhaps  none  excel  the  volatile  tinflure  of  aloes. 

In  the  cure  of  li  ght  contufions  the  principal  caro  is  to  divide  the 
infpiffated  fluids,  and  prevent  the  parts  from  fuppurating,  or  being 
afte&ed  by  the  gangrenes :  this  may  be  done  by  hot  wine,  fpirit  of 
wine,  fpirit  of  wine  with  camphor,  or  Hungary  water  ;  or  by  ap¬ 
plying  cold  water,  or  vinegar  mixed  with  fait  to  the  part ;  or  by 
clapping  a  broad  piece  of  money,  or  a  plate  of  lead,  upon  the  tumor, 
and  fafiening  it  on  with  a  very  tight  bandage  :  or  linen  rags  dipped 
in  frefh  warm  urine  fhould  be  applied  to  the  part.  Thefe  different 
methods  fucceed  very  well  in  tumors  of  the  foreheads  of  children 
from  falls,  or  any  other  flight  contufions  in  perfons  of  a  tender  make. 

CONVALESCENCE,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  perfe6t  re¬ 
covery  from  a  diforder;  or  a  perfon’s  being  reftored  from  it  to  his 
former  ftate  of  health ;  or  it  is  that  date  in  which,  after  the  cure  of 
a  diforder,  the  body,  which,  has  been  reduced,  has  not  yet  regained 
it’s  vigour,  but  begins  to  relume  it’s  powers. 

CON  V  ENTlCLE,  a  private  affembly  or  meeting,  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  religion. 

By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  1,  it  is  ena<Bed,  that  if  any  perfons  of  the 
age  of  fixteen  years,  Subjects  of  this  kingdom,  fhall  be  prefent  at 
2ny  conventicle,  wheie  there  are  five  or  more  affembled,  they  fhall  be 
fined  5 r.  for  the  firft  offence,  and  ior.  for  the  fecond  ;  and  perfons 
preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  20/.  Alfo  fuffering  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  a  houfe,  &c.  is  liable  to  20/.  penalty.  Jultices  of  peace  have 
power  to  enter  ftich  houfes,  and  feize  perfons  affembled,  &c.  And 
if  they  negle£l  their  duty,  they  (hall  forfeit  10c /.  And  if  any  con- 
flable,  &c.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do  not  inform  a  juftice  of 
peace,  or  chief  magiftrate,  &c.  he  lhall  forfeit  5/.  But  the  ift  W. 
and  M.  cap.  x8,  ordains,  that  proteftant  diffenters  lhall  be, exempted 
from  penalties:  though  if  they  meet  in  a  houfe  with  the  doors 
locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  diffenters  (hall  have  no  benefit  from 
x  W.  and  M.  By  fiat.  10  Anne,  officers  of  the  government,  &c. 
prefent  at  any  com  'Hide,  at  which  there  (hall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the 
royal  family  be  nut  prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  lhall  forfeit  4.0/. 
and  be  di fabled. 

CONVENTION,  in  our  Iqw-books,  is  ufed  when  a  parliament 
is  called,  which  fits  and  is  dilfolved  without  any  a&  palled,  or  judg¬ 
ment  given.  It  is  then  faid  not  to  be  a  felfion  of  parliament,  but  a 

convention.  \ 

Convention  of  Rouen,  the  fame  with  burse  of  Rouen. 

Convention,  a  treaty,  contract,  or  agreement,  between  two 
or  more  parties. 

Every  convention  between  men,  provided  it  be  not  contrary  to  ho- 
nefty,  and  good  manners,  produces  a  natural  obligation,  and  makes 
the  performance  a  point  of  confcience.  Every  convention  has  either 

a  name,  and  a  caufe  or  consideration,  or  it  has  none:  in  the 
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firft  cafe,  it  obliges  civilly  and  naturally  ;  in  the  latter  only  natu¬ 
rally. 

Convention  is  much  ufed,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  plead¬ 
ing',  for  an  agreement,  or  covenant. 

In  the  book  of  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Hatfield  in  Yorklhire,  we 
have  a  record  of  a  pleafant  convention,  anno  11  Edw.  III.  between 
Robert  de  Rodeiham  and  John  de  Ithen  ;  the  latter  of  whom  fold 
the  devil  in  a  firing  for  T,d.  J.to  the  loitner,  to  be  delivered  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  convention;  when  the  pitrehafer  making  his 
demand,  the  feller  refufed  to  give  him  livery;  bur  it  appear, ng  to, 
the  court,  that  fuch  a  plea  does  not  lie  among  Chriftians,  the  parties, 
were  adjourned  to  hell  for  judgment. 

Convention  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  extraordinary  alft-mbiy 
of  parliament,  or  the  ftates  of  the  realm,  held  without  the  king’s 
writ ;  as  was  the  convention  of  efiates,  wh<>j  upon  the  retreat  of  king 
James  II.  came  to  a  conclufion  that  he  had  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  that  the  right  of  fucceffion  devolved  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary;  whereupon  their  affembly  expired  ns  a  convention,  and  was 
converted  into  a  parliament.  There  was  a  convention  of  the  like 
kind,  and  with  the  like effe£t,  in  Scotland. 

CON  VENTIONE faciendo,  in  law,  a  writ  of  covehaht,  which 
lies  in  cafe  of  any  breach  of  contrail,  to  oblige  the  party  to  (land  to 
his  engagement. 

CONVENTUAL,  Something  belonging  to  a  convent. 

Conventual  is  alfo  applied  to  a  religious  who  a&uallv  refides 
in  a  convent ;  in  coruradiftin£lion  to  thofe  who  are  onlyguefts,  or  in 
poffeffion  of  benefices  depending  on  the  houfe. 

Conventual  like  wife  denotes  a  clafs  of  the  order  of  Franci  Scans, 
who  adopted  the  relaxation  introduced  into  that  order  by  pope  In¬ 
nocent  IV.  which  allowed  of  property  and  poffeftions  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  They  were  fo  called  in  oppofition  to  the  Bn  thren  of  the 
Obfervance.  This  divifion  took  place  in  the  year  1368 

Conventual  prior,  differs  from  a  claujlral  prior,  in  that  the 
former  has  the  full  right  and  authority  of  an  abbot ;  the  only  d.ffer- 
ence  between  them  being  in  the  name:  whereas  the  clauitral  prior 
is  a  dependent  of  the  abbot,  and  derives  all  his  authority  from  him. 

1  he  conventual  prior  is  obliged  to  take  prieft’s  orders  in  a  year,  or 
at  molt  in  two  years,  from  the  day  of  his  a  million :  in  default 
whereof,  the  benefice  becomes  vacant.  Some  priories  are  a&ualiy 
conventual,  i.  e.  they  are  Hocked  with  religious  ;  others  are  on’y 
conventual  in  habitu,  v.  gr.  where  there  have  been  no  reiigio.us  during 
the  {pace  of  forty  years:  the  continuance  of  one  fingte  religious, 
keeps  the  priory  conventual  adu  ;  for,  in  default  of  one,  the  priory 
becomes  fimple.  See  the  article  Prjor. 

CONV  ERGING,  or  Convergent  lines,  in  geometry,  are  fuch 
as  continually  approach  nearer  one  another;  or  whole  difiance  be¬ 
comes  ft 41  lefs  and  lefs.  Thefe  are  op'pofed  to  diverging  lines,  the 
d  ilia  nee  of  which  becomes  continually  greater;  thole  •  lines  which 
converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  rays,  in  dioptrics,  are  thofe  rays  which  in'  their 
paflage  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  a  different  denfity,  are 
refracted  towards  one  another  ;  fo  that,  if  far  enough  continued,  they 
will  meet  in  a  point  or  focus. 

All  convex  lenles  make  the  rays  converge,  and  concave  opes  di¬ 
verge,  i.  e.  the  one  infkdts  them  towards  a  center,  arid  the  other 
defle&s  them  from  it ;  and  the  more,  as  fuch  lenfes  are  portions 
of  fmaller  fpheres.  On  which  properties,  all  the  effedls  of  lenfes, 
microfeopes,  telefcopes,  &c.  depend. 

CONVERSABLE  man,  one  who  Is  able  to  convcrfe  on  variety  of 
fubje&s,  or  a  man  of  general  knowledge.  . 

CONVERSATION,  difeourfe ,  an  interlocution  between  two, 
or  among  more  perfons  :  but  converfatlon  is  ufed  for  any  general  in- 
tercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever  ;  whereas  a  difeourfe  means  a  con- 
verfatlon  limited  to  fome  particular  fubjeft. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One  propofition  is  called  the 
convcrfe  of  another,  when,  after  a  conclufion  is  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  fuppofed  in  the  converfc  propofition,  that  conclufion  is  fup- 
pofed  ;  and  then,  that  which  in  the  other  was  fuppofed,  is  now 
drawn  as  a  conclufion  from  it :  thus,  when  two  fides  of  a  triangle 
are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  lides  are  equal;  and,  on  thers/i- 
verje,  if  thefe  angles  are  equal,  the  two  fides  are  equal. 

Converse  diredion,  in  aftrology,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  direct 
diredlion  ;  i.  e.  by  the  latter,  the  promoter  is  carried  to  the  figni- 
ficator,  acording  to  the  order  of  the  figns  :  by  the  former  it  is  car¬ 
ried  from  eaft  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  a  return  from  evil  to  good  ; 
refill  ting  from  a  fenfe,  either  of  the  natural  deformity  of  the  one,  and 
amiablenefs  of  the  other;  or  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
that  fpringfrom  the  one  and  the  other,  refpebtively. 

Or,  it  is  a  change  of  the  heart,  with  regard  to  the  morals,  paf- 
ftons,  defires,  and  purfuits  ;  and  of  the  mind,  with  regard  to  the 
fentiments,  &c.  See  the  article  Regeneration. 

Conversion,  in  law,  is  where  a  perfon  having  the  goods  of  an¬ 
other  in  his  polleffion,  converts  them  to  his  own  ufe,  without  con- 
lent  ot  the  owner  ;  for  which  the  proprietor  may  maintain  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  trover  and  converfon  againfthim. 

Conversion,  converfio,  in  logic,  a  circumftance  or  affe£lion  of 
propofitions  wherein  the  order  ot  the  terms,  or  extremes,  is  changed; 
fo  that  the  fubjebt  comes  into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  the 
predicate  into  that  of  the  fubjedl ;  without  any  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  either. 

As,  No  virtue  is  vice ;  No  vice  is  virtue  :  in  which  we  fee  the  fub- 
je£t  of  the  former,  made  the  predicate  of  the  latter,  and  the  predicate 
the  fubjebt ;  yet  both  true. 

Converfon  is  ufually  defined  a  due  change  of  the  order  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  i.e.  under  fuch  a  habitude  and  coherence  with  refpeft  to 
each  other,  that  the  one  is  rightly  inferred  from  tlte  other. 

Conversion, 
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Conversion,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  is  underflood  of  arguments  which 
are  return-  d,  retorted,  and  fiiewn  on  oppofite  fides,  by  changing  the 
fnbject  into  the  attribute,  and  the  attiibute  into  the  fubjed.  See 
the  article  Attribute,  &c. 

Conversion,  in  war,  a  military  motion,  whereby  the  front  of  a 
battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank  was,  in  cafe  the  battalion  is  at* 
tacked  in  the  flank.  A?  this  may  often  be  the  cafe  in  adion,  this 
motion  is  accounted  a  mod  ufeful  and  neceffary  one. 

Conversion  of  equations,  in  algebra,  is  when  the  quantity  fought, 
or  any  part  thereof,  being  in  fractions,  the  whole  Ls  reduced  to  one 
common  denomination  ;  and  then,  omitting  the  denominators,  the 
equation  is  continued  in  the  numerators  only. 

aa-\-cc 

Thus,  fuppofe  a  —  bz= - [ -h-fib  ;  multiply  all  by  d,  and 

d  o 

it  will  (land  thus,  da — dbv=^aa-\-cc-\-dh-\-db. 

In  arithmetic,  we  ufe  the  term  proportion  by  converfion  of  ratio,  for 
a  comparifon  of  the  antecedent,  and  confequeni,  in  two  equal  ratios. 

Thus,  as  there  is  the  fame  ratio  between  two  and  three,  as  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  twelve:  it  is  concluded  there  is  the  fame  ratio  be¬ 
tween  two  and  one,  as  between  eight  and  four.  Refer  to  Syflem  of 
Arithmetic,  p.  2ii,&c. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  conversion. 

Convert  is  principally  uftd  in  refped  of  changes  from  one  reli¬ 
gion,  or  religious  fed,  to  another. 

Converts,  with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denominated 
apoflates  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relinquished. 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  England,  were 
called  converfos.  Henry  III.  built  them  a  houfe  in  London,  and 
allowed  them  a  competent  fubfiftence  for  their  lives;  which  houfe 
was  called  domus  converjorum. 

Converts,  in  a  monadic  fenfe,  are  lay  friars,  or  brothers,  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe,  without  orders,  and  not  allowed 
to  fing  in  the  choir. 

CONVERTIBILITY  of /pints  into  one  another.  See  Spirits. 

Convertibility  of  elements  into  one  another.  See  the  article 
Elements. 

CONVEX,  bending  down  on  every  fide,  as  theoutfide  of  a  glo¬ 
bular  body. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex,  i.e.  gibbous 
and  globular  thing. 

A  convert  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called  a  convexo-con¬ 
vex  •  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other  called  a  pla¬ 
no-convex;  or  concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a 
convexo-concave,  or  concavo-convex ,  as  the  one  or  the  other  furface 
prevail^ ;  i.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller  fpliere.  See 
the  article  Refraction. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  deed,  or  inflrument,  by  which 
lands,  &c.  are  conveyed,  or,  transferred  by  the  proprietor,  or  owner 
thereof,  to  fome  other  perfon. 

The  moft  ufual  conveyances  are  deeds  of  gift,  bargain  and  fale,  lea fe 
and  refeafe,  fines  and  recoveries,  &c.  The  words  give  and  grant  are 
neceffary  in  a  conveyance  at  common  law  :  but  though  fome  maintain 
that  conveyances  fhall  operate  according  to  the  words ;  yet,  of  late,  the 
judges  have  a  greater  regard  .to  the  palling  of  the  eftate,  than  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  palled. 

CON  VICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  who  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offence,  by  the  verdid  of  a  jury. 

.  Perfons  convipled  of  felony  by  verdid,  &c.  are  not  to  be  admitted 
to  bail,  unlefs  there  be  fome  fpecial  motive  lor  granting  it ;  as  where 
a  man  ;s  not  the  fame  perfon,  &cc.  for  bail  ought  to  be  before  trial, 
when  it  (lands  indifferent  whether  the  party  be  guilty  or  not.  2 
Hawk.  99,  1 14.  Conviction  of  felony,  and  other  crimes,  difables  a 
man  to  be  a  juror,  witnefs,  &c. 

Convict  recufant,  he  w-ho  has  been  legally  prefented,  indided, 
atrd  convicted,  for  refufing  to  come  to  church  to  hear  the  common 
prayer,  accpniing  to  the  ftatutes  35  Eliz.  and  3Jac,  I. 

CONVICTION,  in  theology,  expreffes  the  fir  11  degree  of  re¬ 
pentance  ;  wherein  the  finner  becomes  fcnlible  of  his  guilt,  of  the 
evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  danger  of  his  own  ways. 

Conviction,  fummary,  is  fuch  as  is  direded  by  feveral  ads  of 
parliament  for  infliding  certain  penalties  created  by  thofe  ads, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury  :  the  party  accufed  being  acquit¬ 
ted  or  condemned  by  the  fuffrage  of  fuch  perfons  only,  as  the  llatute 
has  appointed  to  be  his  judge.  Of  this  kind  are  all  trials  of  offences 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  excife,  and  other  branches  of  the  revenue, 
proceedings  before  jufiices  of  the  peace,  and  the  method  ufed  by  fu- 
perior  courts  of  jullice  for  punilhing  contempt  by  attachment. 

CONVIV1UM,  banquet,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  and  law  books, 
fignifies  the  fame  thing  among  the  laity  as  procuration  among 
the  clergy  ;  viz.  when  the  tenant  was  obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  te¬ 
nure,  to  provide  meat  and  drink  ior  his  lord  once,  or  oftener,  in  the 
year. 

CONULUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  echi- 
nodermata,  of  the  general  clafs  of  the  fibula.  Thefe  are  railed  from 
a  circtdar  bafe  into  a  taller  and  more  pointed,  or  a  fhorter  and  more 
obtufe  cone.  The  echinita  of  this  genus  have  been  called  by  authors 
fcolopendrita  pi  lea,  and  by  fome  bufonita ;  and  are  generally  known 
in  Engiilh  by  the  name  of  cap-J'tones 

CONVOCATION,  an  allembly  of  the  clergy  of  England,  by 
their  reprelentatives,  to  confult  of  ecclefiafiica!  matters.  It  is  held 
during  the  leffion  of  parliament,  and  confills  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
houfe.  In  the  upper  fit  the  bilhops,  and  in  the  lower  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  are  reprefented  by  their  prodors,  confiding  of  all  the 
deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one  prodor  for  every  chapter,  and  two 
for  the  clergy  of  each  diocefe,  in  all  143  divines ;  viz.  22  deans,  53 
archdeacons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  prodors  of  the  diocefan  ch  r- 
gy.  The  lower  houfe  chufes  it’s  prolocutor,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to 
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take  care  that  the  members  attend,  to  colled  their  debat.  s  and  votes, 

is  f  .m  Carryi  re.r°lutl0nS  tn  ,he  UPP«  h0,llc-  T  he  convocation 
is  (urn moned  by  the  king  s  writ,  di.edted  to  the  an  Hbifhop  of  each 

po.vince,  requmng  bun  to  fummon  all  billn  ps,  deans,  archdeacons, 

vrT.he  m!Ver  °f  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  (latOte  of  Henry 
M1*  They  are  not  to  make  any  canons  or  eccleftaftical  laws, 
without  the  king  s  licence  ;  nor,  when  permitted  to  matte  any,  can 
they  put  them  in  execution,  but  under  feveral  rellridions.  They 
have  the  examining  and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchifmatical 
books  and  perfons,  &c.  but  there  lies  no  appeal  to  the  kina  i„ 
chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy  in  convocation ,  and  Their 
lervants,  have  the  fame  privileges  as  members  ol  parliament  have. 

A  I,  at  the  opening  ot  a  convocation,  are  in  their  fcariet  roues  and 
hoods. 


CONVOLVULUS,  in  botany,  bind-weed,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynia  dais,  of  which  there  are  thirty  iwo  fpecies,  na¬ 
tives  of  different  countries.  The  corolla  confills  of  a  tingle,  patent, 
campanulated  petal,  plicated,  and  very  lightly  divided  at  the  rim; 
the  fruit  is  a  capiuleof  a  round  iff  figure,  contained  within  the  cup^ 
and  formed  of  one,  two,  or  three  valves  :  the  feeds  are  two,  roundifh, 
and  often  acute  ;  the  corolla  is  ulually  cut  in  ten  places,  but  there 
are  fpecies  in  which  thefe  erena  are  but  five.  See  Plate  38,  clafs  V. 

To  lh:s  clafs  belong  fcammony,  mechoacan,  jalap,  and  turb  th  : 
for  the  virtues  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Scammony,  Mechoacan, 
&c.  &c. 


The  bindweeds,  properly  fo  called,  are  cathartic,  and  faid  to  be 
good  for  preventing  abortion. 

1  his  plant  has  die  reputation  of  purging  off  bilious,  acrid,  and 
ferous  humours  ;  the  root  is  cathartic.  The  women  ufe  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  this  plant  as  a  preLrvative  again fl  mifcarri3ges ;  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  it  is  alio  recommended  as  a  mild  evacuant  of  bile. 

Convolvulus,  fcariet,  quamocht,  or  ipomcea. ,  in  botany,  is  alfo  a 
genus  of  tae  pentanaria  monogynia  clafs.  The  flower  hath  a  fmall 
permanent  empalement  ;  the  pesal  is  funnel  (haped.  The  germen 
becomes  a  roundiih  caplule,  containing  three  oblong  feeds.  There 
are  eight  fpecies. 

CON  VOY,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of  forces  that  guard  any 
fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  provifiuns,  conveyed  by  land 
into  a  town,  army,  or  the  like,  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  naval  affairs,  any  fleet  or  navy  of  merchant  ffips 
bound  on  a  voyage  to  fome  particular  part,  or  place  of  rendezvous  ; 
or,  more  particularly,  the  Ihip  or  ffips  appointed  to  condud  and 
defend  them  on  their  paffage  thither. 

CONVULSION,  fpajmus,  in  medicine,  a  prasternatural  and  vio¬ 
lent  contradion  of  the  membranous  and  mufcular  parts,  arifingfrom 
a  fpafmodic  (tridureof  the  membranes  furroundmg  ihe  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  the  nerves  difttibuted  from  it,  and  an  impetuous  influx  of 
the  nervous  fluid  into  the  organs  of  motion. 

Convulfions  attack  the  patient  varmufly  ;  for  in  fome  they  happen 
fuudeniy,  without  any  ligns  ol  the  approaching  diforder;  whilii  in 
others,  they  may  be  forefeen  by  various  figns.  During  the  convuiftve 
paroxyfm,  the  limbs  are  furprifingly  agitated;  fometimes  the  arms 
are  fo  retorted  towards  the  back,  that  the  patient  feems  to  fit  upon 
them  ;  fometimes  they  beat  the  air :  at  other  times,  the  legs  ate 
drawn  into  various  directions  ;  iometimes  they  (lamp;  forr. '--times 
the  ipine  oi  the  back  is  incurvated  io  as  to  form  an  arch,  vvhilft  the 
brealt  is  ratfed ,  and  at  other  times  the  whole  b  ’dy  is  as  (tiff  as  a 
(lone.  Thefe  agitations  feize  many  in  the  very  poflure  in  which 
they  are,  without  throwing  them  on  the  ground  ;  w hi  1(1  others,  like 
epileptic  patients,  fall  fuddenly  down,  weep,  laugh,  grind  their  teeth, 
gape,  hang  out  their  tongue,  and  are  vertiginous. 

After  the  paroxyfm,  many  patients  retain  an  incredible  languor 
of  the  whole  body,  many  fall  into  deliriums,  and  a  prof  mud  lleep  ; 
in  others,  the  diforder  is  terminated  by  erudations,  and  explufion  of 
flatulencies,  vomiting,  a  copious  diicharge  ot  the  lymph,  &c.  Thofe 
are  mofl  fubjed  to  convulfions ,  whole  nervous  Likins  are  either  na  ¬ 
turally,  or  by  any  other  caufe,  weak,  efpecialiy  if  their  juices  be 
impure.  Among  the  mediate  caufes  which  difpofe  to  this  conflric- 
tionof  the  fpinal  marrow,  the  moll  confidetahle  are  violent  palfions, 
efpecialiy  if  the  patient  be  expofed  to  cold,  or  commits  any  error  in 
regimen. 

Though  convulfions  are  very  terrible,  they  are  not  fuddenly  mor¬ 
tal  :  when  they  are  recent,  the  patient  young,  and  the  conflitution 
found,  an  eafy  and  ffort  cure  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

In  the  cure  of  convulfive  motions,  v\e  are  fit  ft  to  corred  the  tna- 
terial  caufes  which  fupport  the  diforder  ;  prepare  them  for  an  elimi¬ 
nation,  and  commodioufly  evacuate  them  ;  then  the  violent  and  ir¬ 
regular  commotions  of  the  nervous  parts  mult  be  allayed,  and  the 
nervous  fyftem  corroborated,  to  prevent  a  relapfe  :  the  cure  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  a  great  variety  of  draftic  remedies;  but  rather  by 
mild  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  friendly  to  nature,  if  the  diforder 
arifes  from  a  redundancy  of  humours,  or  a  thicknefs  of  the  blood, 
Hippocrates  advifes  venasfedion,  either  in  the  foot  or  arm,  to  be 
ufed  ;  or  (carifications  to  be  interpoled:  but  thefe  motions  are  rarely 
removed  without  a  proper  air,  exercife,  and  regimen.  Warm  baths 
for  the  feet,  prepared  of  river  wa'er  and  chamomile  flowers,  have  a 
Angular  efficacy  ;  and  alfo  large  draughts  ot  cold  limple  water.  If 
convulfions  arife  from  excels  of  venery,  the  patient  is  by  all  means 
to  abltain  from  any  thing  that  produces  commotions.  It  they  arife 
from  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  &c.  they  muff  be  removed  by  re¬ 
calling  thefe  evacuations. 

CONVULSIVE,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  motions 
which  naturally  ffotild  depend  on  the  will,  but  are  produced  invo¬ 
luntarily  by  fome  external  caufe,  as  a  contradion  of  the  mufcles, 
&c.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Convulsive  alfo  denotes  any  thing  that  occafions  a  convufion. 

Children  are  very  liable  tocawi/w^ivdiforders  from  various  caufes, 
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as  repletion,  curdling  of  the  blood  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines, 
worms,  dentition,  &c.  See  the  articles  Infants,  and  Spasm. 

CONYZOIDES,  or  C>nyzella,  names  by  which  fome  bo- 
tanills  call  the  erigeron  of  Linnteus. 

COOK,  a  perfon  whole  bufmefs  it  is  to  drefs  and  deliver  out 
vidluals. 

A  (hip’s  cook  has  an  affillant,  called  the  cook's  mate. 

Cook.,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  ot  filh  very  numerous  on  the 
Cornilh  coad.  It  is  fcaly,  and  of  a  middle  fize:  the  back  is  pur¬ 
ple,  the  belly  yellow,  and  the  tail  rounded. 

Cook  room ,  in  a  (hip,  the  place  where  vidluals  aredrelTed.  The 
mi-room,  in  a  (hip,  is  iometirnes  fituated  in  the  hold,  but  generally 
in  the  forecallle,  where  there  3re  furnaces  contrived,  and  other  ne-- 
celTaries  for  the  purpofe.  See  the  articles  Ship  and  Shipping. 

COOLER,  among  brewers,  diftillers,  &c.  a  large  veilel,  wherein 
certain  liquors  are  cooled,  after  having  been  boiled. 

Coolers,  in  phyfic,  are  thole  medicines  which  either  affe&  the 
organs  of  feeling  with  an  intermediate  fenfe  of  coldnefs,  or  by  a 
particular  vilcidity  or  grolfnefs  cf  parts,  giving  the  animal  fluids  a 
greater  confiftency,  and  confequently  retard  their  motion.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  and  all  fubftances  producing  vifcidity,  are  of  this 
kind 

Great  variety  of  coolers  may  be  made  by  a  good  houfewife  ;  fiich 
as  lemonade  with  wine,  wine  and  water,  and  feveral  juleps,  confid¬ 
ing  of  fyrup  of  lemons  or  oranges,  with  wine,  rofe-water,  and  the 
like.  Several  cooling  deco&ions  may  alfo  be  made  of  lemons, 
pearl-barley,  liquorice,  &c.  in  fpring  water,  adding  a  little  cochineal, 
fugar,  or  rofe-water. 

COOLNESS,  in  painting,  a  quality  of  colours  relating  only  to 
their  teint  or  hue  ;  it  is  ufually  applied  to  yellow  or  blue,  and  denotes 
a  tendency  to  green,  in  either  colour,  by  a  flight  commixture  with 
•the  other. 

COOM,  a  term  for  foot  that  gathers  over  an  oven’s  mouth  :  alfo 
for  that  black  greafy  fubftahee  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of 
carriages. 

Coom,  or  foot,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  infufed  in  wine 
with  other  ingredients,  as  an  anti-hylleric,  and  againfl  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  &c.  The  fpirit  of  loot  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  inten¬ 
tions,  and  in  cephalic  cafes. 

COOP,  in  hufliandry,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  encloftd  with  boards, 
and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  &c. 

Coop  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  pen,  or  enclofed  place,  where  lambs, 
poultry,  &c.  are  Ihut  up  in  order  to  be  fed. 

COOPER,  on  board  a  (hip,  the  perfon  that  looks  to  the  calks, 
and  all  other  veflels,  for  beer,  water,  or  any  other  liquor.  He  has  a 
mate  under  him. 

CO-OPERATOR,  derived  from  con ,  and  opera,  labour,  denotes 
any  caufe,  natural  or  fupernatural,  which  concurs  with  another  to 
the  predudtion  of  an  effedl.  Thus,  nature  and  medicine  co  operate 
in  the  cure  of  diforders  :  and  the  will  of  man  concurs  with  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  performance  of  good  works. 

CO-OPTATION,  derived  from  co-op/o,  I  choofe,  fignifies  the 
admiflion  of  members  into  any  college  or  fociety.  Thus  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  applied  to  the  choice  of  the  augurs  and  ponti  ffs  ;  and  in 
modem  times,  to  an  extraordinary  nomination  and  election  of  per* 
fons  of  ddfinguilhed  merit  into  a  learned  fociety. 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  cf  equal  order,  rank,  or  degree, 
with  another. 

CO-ORDINATION,  in  refpefl  of  caufe?,  denotes  an  order  of 
caufes,  wherein  feveral  of  the  fame  kind,  order,  and  tendency,  con¬ 
cur  to  the  production  of  the  fume  effe£L 

COOT tfulica,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  didinft  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  of  the  gralta,  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  which  is, 
that  the  beak  is  convex,  the  thighs  are  half  naked,  thenolfrils  ob¬ 
long,  and-  the  forehead  wholly  naked. 

1  h tfulica  is  a  water- fowl  didinguilhed  from  the  moor-hen  kind, 
by  having  it’s  toes  widened  by  a  membrane,  though  not  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  it,  or  webbed  like  the  ducks.  Of  this  t here  are  feveral 
Ipecies  ;  thofe  molt  known  with  us  are,  the  common  coot ,  and  a 
larger  kind  called  macroule,  or  diable  de  mer ,  the  lea-devil. 

The  common  coot  is  a  confiderably  large  bird,  weighing  ufually  a 
pound  and  half;  it’s  beak  is  of  a  bluifh  white,  and  is  a  finger’s 
breadth  and  half  long,  fomewhat  flatted  and  lharp  at  the  point;  it’s 
legs  are  of  a  yellowil’i  green,  and  above  the  knee  there  is  a  yellow 
fpot  ;  it  has  femicircular  membranes  at  the  joints  of  it’s  toes:  but 
what  is  it’s  molt  obvious  diltinCtion  is,  that  it  has  from  the  beak  to 
the  crown  ot  the  head,  a  flelhy  excrefcence,  which  is  roundilh,  foft, 
and  fmooth,  and  is  always  naked  or  deftitute  of  feathers  ;  and  hence 
the  bird  is  commonly  called  with  us,  the  bald  cool.  It  is  all  over 
black  above,  but  of  a  deeper  black  about  the  head  than  in  any  other 
part,  and  it’s  bread  and  belly  are  of  a  fort  of  lead-colour  ;  it’s  wing 
feathers  have  a  brownnefs,  mixed  among  the  black,  and  fome  of 
them  are  tipped  with  white 

The  other  fpecies,  or  macroule,  called  by  Bellonius  th efulica  major, 
is  larger  and  of  a  finer  black  than  this,  and  has  a  larger  white  ex- 
crefcence  on  it’s  head. 

The  common  coot  is  fo  plentiful  about  Peterborough  in  Northamp- 
tor.lhire,  that  in  the  feafon  of  it’s  laying,  whole  hampers  full  of  it’s 
eggs  are  there  brought  to  market,  and  fold  at  an  inconfiderable  price  ; 
the  people  boil  them,  and  the  lhell  is  fo  thin,  that  they  often  eat 
them  without  taking  it  off. 

COPAIBA,  Copaifera,  in  botany,  the  balfam  of  cap’tvi  tree, 
a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  flower  confiits  of  five 
leaves  ;  it  expands  in  form  of  a  rofe,  and  has  five  fhort  damiria. 
The  germen  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  w  hich  afterwards 
becomes  a  pod  containing  one  or  two  feeds,  which  are  furrounded 
with  a  ptflp  of  a  yellow  colour.  Thofe  trees  which  yield. the  bal¬ 
sam  are  didinguilhed.by  a  ridge  which  runs  along  their  trunks.  One 


of  them  will  yield  five  or  fix  gallons  of  balfam  ;  but  though  they 
will  thrive  well  after  being  tapped,  yet  they  never  afford  any  more 
balfam. 

COPAL,  in  natural  hidory,  is  a  true  refin,  being  inflammable, 
and  foluble  in  oil,  though  it,  as  well  as  the  anime ,  and  fome  other 
boilies  of  this  clafs,  is  mifcalled  a  gum. 

The  true  copal  is  a  relin  of  a  very  firm  texture,  brought  to  us 
from  South  America,  in  large  malles,  or  in  (ingle  lumps  or  drops. 
The  copal  greatly  refembles  amber  in  appearance  ;  it  is  of  a  fragrant 
l'mcll:  it’s  talle  is  fubaflringent,  and  fomewhat  aromatic.  The 
Americans  ufe  copal  as  they  do  anime ,  for  diforders  of  the  head,  by 
way  of  fumigations:  the  Europeans  ufe  it  againd  diforders  of  the 
bread,  having  a  warming,  refolving,  and  humectating  power.  It 
is  not,  however,  much  ufed  in  medicine,  but  an  excellent  varnilh 
is  made  of  it. 

COPARCENARY  Jhare ,  in  law,  that  of  coparceners. 

COPARCENERS,  otherwife  called  parceners,  fuch  as  have  equal 
portions  in  the  inheritance  of  their  anceltor. 

Coparceners  are  fuch  either  by  law  or  cudom. 

Coparceners  by  law,  are  the  female  ifl'ue,  who  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  ancedors.  They  may 
be  obliged  to  make  partition  of  the  lands  thus  defeended,  but  £hould 
be  made  by  coparceners  at  full  age. 

Coparceners  by  cujiom ,  are  thofe  who,  by  fome  cudom  of  the 
country,  challenge  equal  parts  in  fuch  lands;  as  in  Kent,  by  tiie 
cudom  of  gavel- kind. 

COPE,  among  ecclefia flical  writers,  an  ornament  ufually  worn 
by  chanters  and  fubchanters,  w'hen  they  officiate  in  the  church  fo- 
lemnity.  It  is  alfo  worn  by  Romifh  bilhops,  and  other  ordinaries  ; 
and  reaches  from  the  (houiders  to  the  feet. 

Cope,  St.  Martin  s,  a  itlic  formerly  in  great  efleem  among  the 
French  kings ;  and  was  often  carried  with  them  to  war  as  their 
dandard. 

Cope,  among  miners,  a  duty  .of  fix-pence  for  every  load  of  ore, 
confiding  of  ninedilhes. 

COPERNICUS,  Nicolas,  in  biographical  hidory,  a  celebrated 
adronomer,  was  b  >rn  at  Thorn,  in  Polilh  Pruflia,  in  the  year  1472, 
according  to  Jnndlinns,  or  1473,  according  to  Mcedlinus,  After 
the  ufual  domedic  education,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerllty  of.  Cra¬ 
cow  ;  where  he  appiied  himfelf  to  philofophy  and  phyfic,  and  at 
length  commenced  dodder  in  medicine.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
a  drong  propen fity  to  mathematics,  he  diligently  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Albert  Brudzevius,  and  even  learnt  of  him  at  home.  After 
he  had  here  artained  to  the  ufe  of  the  adrolabe,  and  was  entering' 
upon  adronomv,  betook  Regiomontanus  for  his  guide :  though  he 
ran  through  all  the  mathematics  of  the  age,  yet  he  feemed  mod 
taken  with  perfpedl ive :  on  oecafion  whereof  he  learned  painting, 
in  which  he  is  Laid  to  have  excelled. 

When  twenty-three  years  of  age,  being  at  Bologna,  he  became 
acquainted  with  that  eminent  mathematician  Dom.  Maria  Ferra- 
rienfis ;  and  was  admitted  to  (hare  with  him  in  making  adronomi- 
cal  obfervations.  Here,  in  the  year  1497,  Copernicus  fird  obferved 
an  occupation  of  Palilititim  by  the  moon.  Going  on  to  Rome,  he 
taught  publicly,  and  made  fome  conliderable  obfervations;  and  at 
his  return  to  Cracow,  he  was  made  canon  of  the  church  of  Werme- 
lant,  or  Ermeland.  and  at  length  vicar-general. 

Thecourfe  he  took  in  profecuting  alironomy,  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal,  was  as  follows.  Obferving  how  the  aftrono- 
mers  of  thofe  times  were  perplexed  to  make  the  planets  moveequa- 
bly  in  circular  orbits,  viz  to  fuppofe  them  to  move,  not  about 
their  ow  n  center,  but  that  of  the  equant ;  and  that  they  could  no 
way  make  out  a  tolerably  regular  fyltem,  out  of  all  their  hypothefes  ; 
he  refolved  to  try  what  he  could  do.  With  this  view'  he  perufed  the 
writings  of  all  the  philofophers  and  adronomers  extant ;  and  felec- 
ted  out  of  each  what  appeared  probable  and  elegant. 

In  this  review  he  was  chiefly  taken  with  two  almod  fimilar  opi¬ 
nions  (the  one  attributed  to  Martianus  Capella,  the  other  to  Apollo-, 
nius  Pergaeus):  which  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  motions  of 
Venus  and  Mercury  ;  and  explain  the  caufe  of  their  di regions;  na¬ 
tions,  and  retrogradations,  very  happily  :  the  latter  an!  wering  the 
fame  purpofe  with  refpedt  to  the  three  luperior  planets.  But  then, 
in  both  thefe  hypothefes,  the  earth  is  fuppofed  the  center:  C per- 
nicus  chofe  rather  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans;  to  re¬ 
move  the  earth  out  of  the  center  of  the  world  ;  and  to  give  it,  not 
only  a  diurnal  motion  round  it’s  own  axis,  but  alfo  an  annual  one 
round  the  fun. 

He  began,  from  thefe  principles,  to  obferve,  calculate,  compare, 
&c.  and  at  length,  after  a  long,  folicitous  difquifition,  found  him- 
felf  in  a  condition  to  account  for  the  phasnomena  and  motions  of  all 
the  planets  ;  and  to  make  an  orderly  arrangement,  or  difpofition  of 
the  whole  heavens  ;  wherein  nothing  could  be  altered,  cr  di /placed, 
without  bringing  the  utmolt  confufion  into  the  whole, 

Thefe  things  he  began  to  write  down  about  the  year  1 507.  He 
then  proceeded  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  fome  new  apparatus;  parti* 
cularly  a  parallactic  inllrument,  and  fome  Ptolemaic  rulers,  where¬ 
with  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  the  liars,  and  determine  the  periods 
of  the  fun  and  moon  :  and  without  other  means,  compofed  his  lix 
books  De  Orbium  Cceleflium  Revolutionibus ;  containing  the 
whole  of  adronomy,  delivered  after  the  example  of  Ptoleniy  in  a 
geometrical  method.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  began  it 
in  1507  ;  he  finillied  it  in  1530.  Five  years  after,  he  polilhed  and 
improved  it.  He  died  of  a  dyfentery,  and  a  palfy  on  his  right  (ide, 
in  the  year  1543  ;  having  jud  lived  to  fee  a  copy  of  his  book,  which 
was  jud  printed,  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  See  the  order  and 
difpofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  laid  down  by  him,  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  System.  See  likewife  Sydem  of  Astronomy. 

Copernicus  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  altronomical  inflnimenb 
invented  by  Mr.  Whidon,  to  exhibit' the  motion  and  phsenynjena  <4 
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the  planet*,  both  primary  and  fecondary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Coper- 
nica*  f)  Hem,  and  for  that  reafon  called  by  this  name.  It  con  lilt  s  of 
federal  concentrical  circles  of  wood,  upon  which  are  infcribed  num¬ 
bers,  transferred  hither  from  the  agronomical  tables  ;  by  the  various 
difpofition  of  thefe  circles,  which  are  made  fo  as  to  Hide  within  each 
other,  quedions  are  folved  fo  as  to  have  long  calculations.  To  ex¬ 
hibit  eclipfes  there  is  a  pirticffiar  apparatus,  confiding  of  a  terref- 
trial  globe,  fo  difpofe.l,  as  that,  being  turned  round  it’s  axis,  the 
light  of  the  fun,  or  a  candle  projected  through  a  glafs  plane,  marked 
out  into  concentric  circles,  exprefles  the  digits  of  the  eclipfe  e  and 
thus  is  the  path  of  the  eclipfe,  with  it’s  degree  or  quantity  in  any 
part  of  the  path,  represented  with  great  accuracy. 

The  inventor  of  this  inflrumetn  has  written  a  trcatife  purpofely 
ro  explain  it. 

COPHOSIS,  among  phyficians,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  deafnefs, 
whether  beginning  or  perfect. 

COPHTS,  CoPHTf,  or  CoPts,  a  name  given  to  fuch  of  the 
Chriltians  of  Egypt  as  are  of  the  fe£t  of  Jacobites. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch,  who  is  (filed  the  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  having  eleven  or  twelve  bilhops  under  hint,  but  no  archbifhop. 
The  reft  of  the  clergy,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  are  of  the  order 
of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Macarius,  each  of  whom  have  their 
tnonafteries. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the  Cophts  to  the 
following  heads  :  I.  That  they  put  away  their  wives,  and  efpoufe 
others  while  the  firff  arc  living.  2.  I  hat  they  have  feven  facra- 
tnents  ;  viz.  baptifm,  the  eticharift,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith, 
fading,  and  prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Hoiy  Spirit  to  p  oreed 
from  "the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  oftlr.  ee  oecumenical  coun¬ 
cils;  that  of  Nice,  Confiantinople,  and  Ephefis.  5.  That  they 
only  allow  of  one  nature,  will,  and  operation,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  after 
the  union  of  the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  Fur  their  errors  in 
Aifcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  r.  To  the  praflice  of  circumcifir.g 
their  children  before  baptifm,  which  has  obtained  among  them  from 
the  twelfth  cenutry.  2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  years  of 
age.  3.  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  dec  ree.  4  To 
their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  :  to  which  fume  add  their  belief  of  a 
baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  confer  by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their 
forehead  or  cheeks. 

Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  fiiew  that  many  of  them  are  rather 
abufes  of  particular  perfonS,  than  doctrines  of  the  feet.  This  feems 
to  be  tlie  cafe  with  regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marry¬ 
ing  in  the  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptifm  of  fire:  for  cirrumcifion,  it 
is  not  pra&ifed  as  a  ceremony  of  religion  ;  -nor  as  of  any  dwine  ap¬ 
pointment,  but  merely  as  a  cuftom  which  they  derive  from  the  I(h- 
maelites  ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  it’s  origin  from  a  view 
to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot  countries. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic  language,  is  that  fpoken  by  the  Cophts, 
being  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  intermixed  with  the 
GreeJc,  and  the  characters  of  it  being  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

The  prefent  Copktic  is  now  a  dead  language,  to  be  met  with  no 
where  but  in  books,  and  thofe  only  tranflations  of  the  fcripturcs, 
and  of  ecclefiaftical  offices,  or  others  that  have  a  relation  thereto  ; 
the  language  now  ufed  over  all  the  country  being  the  Arabic. 

Cophtic  liturgies  are  three  ;  one  attributed  to  Bafil,  another  to 
St.  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril  :  they  are  tranflated  into  Arabic 
for  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  and  people. 

Cophtic  monks.  The  monadic  life  is  in  great  efieem  among  the 
Cophts :  to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  required  the  confent 
of  the  bifliop.  The  religious  Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual 
ehaftity;  lenounce  the  world,  and  live  with  great  aufterity  in  de- 
ferts  :  they  are  obliged  to  deep  in  their  clouthsand  their  girdle,  on  a 
mat  (Fetched  on  the  ground  ;  and  to  profirate  themfelves  an  hundred 
and  fifty  times,  with  their  face  and  bread  on  the  ground.  They  are 
all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  the  people  ;  and 
live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  properly  hofpitals;  and  few  en¬ 
ter  but  widows  reduced  to  beggary. 

C0P1A  libelli  detiberanda ,  a  writ  that  lies  where  a  perfon  cannot 
get  the  copy  of  a  libel  from  a  judge  of  the  fpirirtial  court. 

COPIATA,  a  man  of  a  particular  order  in  the  primitive  church, 
whofebufinefs  it  was  to  bury  the  dead,  by  preparing  the  graves,  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  dead  bodies,  &c.  being  accounted  a  work  of  piety;  on 
which  account  the  cdpiata  were  confidered  as  having  a  relation  to  the 
clergy. 

COPING,  or  Copping  of  a  wall,  in  architeaure,  the  top  or  cover 
of  a  wall,  made  doping,  to  carry  off  the  wet. 

Coping  over,  in  carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over,  not  lqtiare 
to  it’s  upright,  but  bevelling  on  it’s  under  fide,  till  it  end  in  an 

edee.  . 

COPIST,  in  diplomatic  fcience,  fignifies  a  tranfcriber  or  copier  of 

deeds,  books,  &c. 

COPOS,  from  V'CTTIC  labour,  fignifies  laffitude  or  weartnefs,  from 
vifeid  obdrinShor.s  in  the  mufcles. 

COPPA,  a  cop  or  cock  ofgrafs,  hay,  or  com,  divided  into  tithe- 
able  portions  ;  as  the  tenth  cock,  6 cc.  I  he  term  alfo  denotes  the 
gathering  or  laying  up  the  corn,  in  copes  or  heaps,  as  the  method  is 
for  barley  or  oats,  vVc.  not  bound  up,  (or  the  better  tithing  it. 

COPPFL,  Cope L,  or  Cufpel,  a  chemical  veflel.  Refer  to 
Syflem  of  Chemistry,  p.  507.  It  fuftains  the  highed  degree  of 
fire,  and  retains  all  filled  metals  ;  hut  in  it  all  the  foffile  portions  of 
any  metal,  when  mixed  with  t ufed  lead,  are  carried  off,  except  gold 
and  filver,  which  are  left  behind  in  final!  globules.  See  Assaying. 

This  veflel  has  a  fmall  cavity,  which  is  a  kind  of  obtufc,  Iphencal 
fegment,  with  a  canal  at  it’s  margin,  through  which  the  metal  exa¬ 
mined  may  be  the  more  commodioufiy  poured  out.  1  he  external 
furface  of  the  coppel  is  fometvhat  like  a  truncated  cone,  that  it  may 
(land  the  more  fecurely.  It  may  be  made  ol  different  bulks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  tried,  and  may  be  made  either  or 
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rp-u  uror  atnes  obtained  from  the  calcined  bones  a!- 

Te  tSS  rr'f  •"*  ,lMfc  “(  «*  «tt*  made  of 

[;i  '  7(1  m.ler  alfo  adlerh  fume  of  gold  and 

orovi  tpd  tf  ■  ’es  °fcalcmed  plants  are  alfo  proper  for  this  purpofe, 
p  o  ided  then  (alts  are  well  wafhtd  out  of  them.  Plajfter  alfo  of 

oumr  r,‘  f  m  m  th*nks  Pre}erable  any  other  materials  h  r  this 
purpofe:  the  final  ler  bones  ot  calves,  oxen,  Iheep,  and  horfes,  are 

theV  h°mtTh'n  y  UfedTTd  thuefe  are  the  moft  e»fily  calcined  the  longer 
ey  have  been  expofai  to  the  mjury  of  the  weather.  A  (mall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  allies  of  thefe  bones,  after  being  calcined  to  the  highed 
degree  of  whitened,  is  to  be  triturated  in  a  mo. tar,  then  put  into  an 
earthen  veliel,  and  a  fecond  tune  calcined  in  a  Itrong  fire,  for  fame 
horns:  afterwards  the  alhes  mud  be  Waffied  with  water,  and  levi¬ 
gated  to  a  fine  powder,  which,  when  moiitened  by  water  and  the 
white  of  an  eg! ?,  till  the  mafs  coheres,  is  to  be  evacuated  with  a 
pedil  ;  then  a  dilution  of  the  powder  of  vitriol  may  be  fprinkled  over 
the  (urface,  arid  the  coppel  la  id  by  in  a  dry  place,  after  the  inequalities, 
tuberating  on  the  upper  margins  and  the  bottoms,  are  cut  off  with 
a  diarp  knife. 

Though  metals  may  be  tiied  otherwife  than  by  coppelling;  and 
though  the  tonchdone,  graver,  &c.  are  of  fome  f  rvice  to  the 
gold  I’m  ith  in  judging  of  their  purity  ;  yet*  without  th  eeoppel,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  ‘not  to  lay  impollible,  to  know  their  precile  degree  of  purity. 

1  he  refiner’s  coppel  is  a  >arge  freedone  veiled,  lined  withinfide 
with  a  kind  of  planter  made  ol  alhes  well  lixiviated,  cleanferi,  dried, 
beaten,  and  lifted. 


In  this  kind  ot  coppel  it  is  that  they  purify  their  gold  and  filver,  bv 
addmp.  had  to  it,  arid  expoling  the  whole  to  a  violent  fire. 

COPPLR,  a  hard,  heavy,  dti&ile  metal,  found  in  mines  in  fevcral 
parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  the  lighted  ol  all  metals  except  iron  and  tin  ;  is  more  fimple 
in  it’s  nature  than  iron,  though  greatly  lefs  fo  than  gold  or  filver.  It 
is  next  after  iron,  the  hardefl  metal.  It  communicate',  that  quality 
to  pol'd -and  filver  which'greatly  want  it,  with  which  it  readily  mixes 
in  follon,  and  is  the  bed  alloy  for  both.  It  is  malleable  much  more 
eaflly  than  iron,  though  not  fo  readily  as  any  of  tile  other  metals.  It 
is  dtudiie  a  very  great  degree.  In  it’s  natural  date  we  fee  it  drawn 
out  into  xrremeiy  fine  wire,  and  in  the  form  of  brafs,  in  which  it  is 
only  altered  in  colour  by  an  admixture  of  a  femi-metal  called  zinc: 
it  is  beaten  into  leaves,  which,  though  not.  fo  thin  as  thofe  of  gold, 
ferve  for  many  purpofes  in  their  dead. 

It  is  the  mod  liable  to  rud  of  all  the  metals  ;  for  all  kinds  of  falls, 
and  untttious  bodies,  in  lliort,  almod  every  thing  in  nature  is  a  fol- 
vent  for  it.  If  only  expofed  to  a  moid  air,  it  readily  acquires^  green 
rud,  and  even  water  in  time  will  diffolve  it.  It  is  remarkably  lono- 
rous,  being  the  bafis  of  almod  all  the  compound  metals  in  which  that 
quality  is  expected.  It  requires  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  fire  to 
melt  it,  lefs  indeed  than  iron,  but. much  greater  than  that  required  for 
the  ftifion  of  any  of  the  other  metals:  on  this  is  founded  that  eafy 
pra<£hce  of  feparating  all  the  other  metals,  except  iron,  from  copper, 
by  what  is  called  eliquation  :  lor,  if  the  fire  be  kept  up  jud  under  the 
degree  neceffary  to  melt  a  plate  of  copper,  every  other  metal  -will  be 
perfectly  feparated  from  it,  if  iron  be  not  there.  Copper  grow's  red- 
hot  before  it  melts,  and,  when  in  a  fiate  of  fuficn,  is  deflrudfive  to 
every  body  near,  if  but  the  lead  quantity  of  water  be  in  the  way  of 
it’scourfe;  for  a  fingle  drop  will  Ratter  a  vad  quantity  of  melted 
copper  like  diot  from  a  gun.  It  amalgamates  with  mercury,  but  not 
without  confiderable  difficulty:  melted  with  antimony,  .it  readily 
runs  into  fcoria  or  vitrifies  ;  and  the  fame  effltd  is  produced,  though 
not  fo  (uddenly,  on  fufing  it  with  iron. 

The  extreme  divifibility  of  this  metal  almod  exceeds  imagination. 
Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  a  grain  of  it,  diflblved  in  an  alkali,  will 
give  a  fenftble  colour  to  more  than  500000  times  it’s  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  very  readily  dilfolves  in  aqua  fords,  aqua  regia,  fpiritof  fait, 
and  in  ffiort,  in  all  the  dronger,  and  even  the  weaker  acids  ;  the  very 
milded  of  the  vegetable  tribe  being  able  to  produce  a  green  tindure 
from  it,  and  to  acquire  an  emetic  virtue  by  being  differed  to  dand  in 
it.  The  acids  make  a  green  folution  of  it ;  the  alkalies,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  volatile  urinous  kinds,  a  blue  one  that  is  equal  to  the  fined 
colour  among  painters,  not  excepting  the  ultramarine. 

Copper  is  not  unfrequently  found  native  and  malleable,  fometimes 
in  fmall  and  flender  fibies,  and  fometimes  in  little  globular  and 
irregular  maffes.  However,  it  is  molt  frequently  found  in  the  date  of 
oref  fometimes  blended  with  the  drata  of  dones,  where  it  difeovers 
itfelf  in  blue  or  green  efflorefcenccs.  The  green  and  blue  ochres 
alfo  are  a  fort  of  ores  of  copper,  and  the  pyritiE  and  marcafites  fre¬ 
quently  contain  large  quantities  of  this  metal.  There  is  alfo  a  rich 
kind  of  copper-oie  of  a  reddilh-grey  colour ;  and  another  of  a  dufky 
purple,  or  blackifh  colour.  But  befides  all  thefe,  there  are  two  other 
appearances  of  copper-oxc,  known  by  the  names  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
the  turcois,  or  turquoile.  See  the.article  Lazuli,  &c. 

In  Germany  and  Sweden  there  are  very  good  mines  of  copper-n re, 
and  we  have  fome  in  England  little  inferior  to  the  fined  Swedifli 

ones.  . 

In  order  to  difeover  whether  the  pyrites  contains  any  copper,  let  it 
be  roaded  in  an  open  fire,  and  a  dilution  made  by  pouring  upon  it 
any  quantity  of  warm  water  :  into  this  folution  let  iron  plates,  per- 
fedily  clean  and  free  from  greafe,  be  immerfed  ;  and  if  the  pyrites 
contains  any  copper,  it  will  dick  to  thefe  iron  plates,  in  form  ol  a  fine 
yellow  powder. 

As  to  the  method  of  obtaining  copper  from  the  ore,  this  lad  being 
previoudy  waffied  and  powdered,  is  (melted  by  means  of  a  black  flux, 
and  tiie  metal  is, found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  when  cold,  in  the 
form  of  a  folid  and  malleable  mafs ;  which  may  be  further  refined,  1  y 

.repeating  the  operation.  ,  •  '  r  , 

Copper,  white ,  a  kind  of  meta,  white  as  filver,  frequently 
brought  from  China,  and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  natural.  But  it  R 
only  an  allay  of  copper ,  zinc,  and  arfenic,  in  certain  proportions.  It 
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is  made  with  difficulty,  becaufe  of  the  volatility  of  the  two  femi- 
metals;  and,  as  it’s  quality  is  noxious,  it  is  not  much  ufed. 

Copper  -plates  for  engraving.  Plates  of  copper  well-wrought,  of 
the  bed  copper,  and  thoroughly  poll  Ihed. 

The  famous  Le  Bofle,  in  his  treatife  on  engraving,  has  given  us 
the  following direftions  for  polifhing copper- plates. 

Put  the  plate  upon  a  board  leaning  obliquely,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
which  two  nails  or  points  are  fked,  to  keep  it  from  Hiding  off ;  and 
then  take  a  large  piece  of  grinci-done  dipt  in  water,  and  rub  it  very 
ftrongly  once  in  everv  part  length-ways,  and  then  the  fame  breadth¬ 
ways,  keeping  it  moid  with  water;  and  repeat  this  operation  till  no 
hollow  appears,  nor  the  lead  mark  made  by  the  hammer  in  forging, 
or  any  other  flaws,  holes,  or  inequalities.  After  this  take  a  piece  of 
good  pumice-done,  and  rub  the  plate  w’ith  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
was  done  before  with  the  grind-done,  till  all  the  fcratches  and  marks 
made  of  the  grind-done  may  by  the  pumice-done  be  likewife  taken 
away  ;  and  then  wa(h  it  thoroughly  clean.  The  fcratches  and 
marks  of  the  pumice-done  fhould  then  be  taken  out  by  rubbing  the 
plate  in  the  fame  manner  with  a  piece  of  oil-done,  till  all  the  marks 
and  fcorings  of  the  pumice-done  be  taken  out ;  and  the  plate  mould 
be  then  waffled  with  water  till  it  be  perfectly  clean.  A  proper  kind 
of  coal  muff  in  the  mean  time  be  prepared  for  finifhing  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  plate,  which  muff  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  three  or  four  large  coals  of  fallow  wood,  found  and  without 
clefts,  and  place  them  together  in  a  fire  made  on  a  hearth,  and  cover 
them  with  other  burning  coals  ;  heaping  a  quantity  of  red-hot  athes 
upon  them.  In  this  manner  let  them  remain,  being  fubjeft  to  only 
a  fmall  accefs  of  air,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half :  but  the  time 
fhould  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  their  fiz.e,  that  the  fire  may  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  innermod  part  of  them,  and  expel  all  the  fmoke  that 
can  be  driven  out ;  to  be  certain  of  which,  it  is  better  they  fhould 
day  in  the  fire  rather  longer  than  is  neceffary,  than  that  the  time 
fhould  be  unduly  lhortened.  When  they  are  fit  to  be  taken  out,  a 
veffel  of  water  large  enough  to  hold  them  fhould  be  prepared  ;  and 
they  fhould  be  inffantly  thrown  into  it,  and  left  there  to  extinguifh 
and  cool.  For  this  purpofe  fome  ule  urine  indead  of  water  ;  but 
there  is  no  difference,  unlefs  in  the  difagreeable  fmell  of  the  urine. 
The  coals  being  thus  prepared,  pick  out  one,  or  part  of  one,  fuffi- 
ciently  large,  firm,  and  free  from  clefts  ;  and  holding  it  fad  in  the 
hand,  fet  one  of  the  corners  againd  the  plate,  and  rub  it,  but  with¬ 
out  obferving  any  particular  direction,  to  takeout  the  marks  or  fcor¬ 
ings  of  the  oil-done :  but  if  the  coal  glide  on  the  furface,  and  take  no 
effed,  it  is  a  proof  of  it’s  not  being  fit  for  the  purpofe ;  and  another, 
that  is  not  fo  faulty,  mud  be  ufed  indead  of  it.  This  fitnefs  may  be 
thus  didinguifhed  ;  that  the  coal,  if  good,  being  wet,  and  rubbed  on 
the  copper ,  will  feem  rough,  and  grate  it  with  a  low  murmuring  noife. 
When  a  good  coal  is  obtained,  the  operation  mud  be  continued,  till 
not  the  lead  fcoring,  flaw,  or  hole  whatever,  appears ;  but  if  the  coal 
itfelf,  as  will  fometimes  happen,  be  too  hard,  and  leaves  traces  or 
fcores  of  it’s  own  forming,  a  fofter  one  muff  be  chofen,  and  ufed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fird,  to  remedy  thedefe&s  of  it,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  perfectly  clear  and  even  furface  on  the  plate. 

This  is  the  method  diredled  by  Le  Bode  :  but  the  end  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  anfwered,  by  firff  wearing  out  the  marks  of  the  planifhing  ham¬ 
mer,  by  rubbing  with  emery  finely  ground  ;  and  then,  the  plate  be¬ 
ing  walhed  clean,  bruihing  it  over  with  the  refiner’s  aqua  fortis  ; 
which  muff  be  fuffered  to  lie  on  till  the  ebullition  it  produces  begins 
to  decreale.;  and  then  washed  off,  by  immerfingthe  plate  in  water, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  be  brought  to  a  better  condition  to  take  the 
burniffi  with  more  certainty,  than  by  the  laborious  ufe  of  fo  many 
dories  and  the  coal. 

The  plate  being  brought  to  this  date,  the  polifhing  mud  be  finiffi- 
cd  with  a  deel  burnifher,  with  which  it  muff  be  ffrongly  rubbed  :  the 
bed  way  of  removing  the  burnifher  is  not  to  work  it  length-ways  or 
breadth-ways,  btit  in  a  diagonal  diredtion,  from  corner  to  corner, 
which  will  more  effectually  take  out  all  remains  of  the  former  fcor¬ 
ings  or  lines.  Thertf/>/><sr  mud  be  thus  burnifhed  till  it  be  as  bright 
as  a  looking  glafs  in  every  part  ;  but  if,  when  the  red  is  thus  bright, 
fome  particular  fpots  appear  dull,  or  that  any  lines  remain,  fuch  fault ; 
fhould  be  again  worked  w  ith  the  burnifher,  till  the  whole  be  uni¬ 
formly  Alining. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  t o green  vitriol,  particularly  to 
vitriol  of  iron.  See  the  article  Cabkusi. 

Copperas  is  purified  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  alum  and 
faltpetre,  by  paffing  through  feveral  lixivlums,  till  it  be  wholly  re¬ 
duced  to  crydal. 

Some  make  copperas  to  be  the  chalcitis  of  the  ancients.  But  the 
more  common  opinion  is,  that  their  chalcitis  was  a  done,  not  a  pure 
fait. 

There  is  copperas  of  England,  of  Pifa,  Germany,  Cyprus,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Italy,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  colour,  richnefs,  and 
perfection. 

White  copperas  is  a  vitriol  of  iron,  with  admixture  of  fome  other 
mineral,  brought  from  Germany  in  cakes  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
each  :  fuch  are  thofe  brought  from  Goflar  in  Saxony., 

The  Englifh  copperas  is  of  a  fine  green  ;  that  of  Cyprus  and  Hun¬ 
gary  is  of  a  fky  blue,  and  has  copper  for  it’s  bafis.  It  is  in  pieces 
Cut  like  the  point  of  a  diamond.  That  of  Pifa  and  ’Italy  is  likewife 
green  ;  and  the  lad  as  tranfparent  as  .glafs. 

”1  he  Englifh  green  copperas  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  many  prepa¬ 
rations;  but  efpecially  in  dyeing.  The  hatters  alfo  ufe  it  in  their 
dye ;  and  this  and  galls  are  ingredients  in  writing  ink. 

The  ordinary  Englilh  copperas  is  made  of  a  kind  of  dones  found 
On  the  fea-fhore  in  Effex,  Hampfhire,  and  fo  wedward,  ordinarily 
called  gold  dones,  from  their  colour*  or  pyritae :  they  abound  much 
in  iron. 


To  prepare  the  copperas  trom  them,  they  are  expofal  to  the  wea¬ 
ther  in  beds  above  ground,  and  receive  the  rains  and  dews,  whidi  in 
time  break  and  diifolve  the  (tones  :  the  liquor  that  runs  off  is  pumped 
into  boilers,  in  which  is  fird  put  old  iron,  which  in  boiling  dillblves. 
When  the  boiling  is  finilhea,  the  liquor  is  drayvn  off  into  coolers 
where  it  (hoots  into  cryffals.  See  the  article  Vitriol. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiding  of  underwoods  • 
and  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  either  by  lowing,  or  planting.  S?e 
the  article  Wood. 

When  they  are  intended  to  be  raifed  from  mad  or  feed,  the 
ground  is  ploughed  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  for  corn  :  and  either, 
in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  good  (lore  of  fuch  mads,  nuts,  feeds,  berries. 
See.  are  to  be  fown  with  the  grafs,  which  crop  is  to  be  cut,  and  then 
the  land  laid  for  wood.  They  may  alfo  be  planted  about  autumn, 
with  young  fets,  or  plants,  in  rows  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  diftance. 
If  the  copfes  happen  to  grow  thin,  the  belt  way  of  thickening  them  is 
to  lay  fome  of  the  branches  or  layers  of  the  trees,  that  lie  neared  to 
i  the  bare  places,  on  the  ground,  or  a  little  in  the  ground  :  this  de¬ 
tained  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  covered  with  frefli  mould  at  a  corn. 

;  petent  depth,  will  produce  a  multitude  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  a 
copfe  fpeedily. 

COPROCRITICA,  from  yorpoc,  excrement,  and  nwvw,  feparate  ; 
medicines  which  purge  away  the  excrements  in  the  guts. 

COPROPHAGOS.  from  yoxso;,  and  Qzyu,  I  eat;  the  dung- fly, 
in  natural  hiltory,  the  name  given  by  many  authors  to  the  common 
yellowifh  fly  found  on  human  excrements.  There  are  feveral 
other  fpecies  found  on  the  excrements  of  various  animals,  and 
thence  called  merdivora. 

COPULA,  in  logic,  a  verb  that  conne&s  any  two  terms  in  a  pro- 
polition,  either  negative  or  affirmative  :  as  A  rofc  is  fweet ;  where  is 
is  the  copula. 

COPULATIVE  propofltion ,  and  Generation,  are  thofe  whicR 
include  feveral  fubjefts,  or  feveral  attributes  joined  together  by  an 
affirmative  or  negative  conjunction.  , 

Thus,  v.  gr.  Power  and  riches  do  not  make  a  man  happy. 

Where  and  is  the  conjunction  that  couples  power  and  riches. 

COPY,  in  law,  a  tranfeript  of  a  writing  or  indrument,  made  for 
the  ufe  and  fatisfa&ion  of  fome  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  or  in  order 
to  prefervethe  memory  thereof.  See  the  article  Copia. 

A  common  deed  cannot  be  proved  by  a  copy  or  counterpart,  where 
the  original  may  be  procured. 

But  if  the  deed  be  inrolled,  certifying  an  atteded  copy  is  proof  of 
the  inrolment,  and  fuch  copy  may  be  given  in  evidence. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  imitation  of  an  original  work,  more 
particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  See. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufeript  or  print  of  a  book 
given  to  be  printed  or  reprinted.  To  caft  off  copy,  is  to  make  a 
computation  of  the  number  of  fheets  a  manufeript  will  make  in 
print. 

A.  good  copy,  in  the  bookfeller’s  dyle,  is  that  which  render?  a  book 
faleable  and  productive. 

COPY-HOLD,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  nothing  to  (hew 
but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  deward  of  the  lord’s  court. 

|  It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure,  becaufe  the  tenant  holds  the  land  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  However  it  is  not  limply  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 

I  but  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  eftatejs 
defcendable,  and  the  tenant’s  heirs  may  inherit ;  and  a  copy-holder, 
j  fo  long  as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not  break  the  cannot 

!  be  ejected  by  the  lord  ;  and  if  he  be,  he  (hall  have  trefpafs  againd 
him.  1  ^ 

Some  copy-holds  the  tenants  hold  by  the  verge  in  ancient  demefne  • 
and  though  held  by  copy,  yet  they  are  a  kind  of  free-bold  :  and  other 
copy-holds  are  fuch  as  tenants  hold  by  common  tenure,  called  mere 
copy-hold. 

Copy  hold  inheritances  have  no  collateral  qualities,  which  do  not 
concern  the  defeent,  as  to  make  them  alfets  to  bind  the  heir,  or 
whereof  the  wife  may  be  endowed,  See.  They  are  not  extendible 
in  execution,  but  are  within  the  aCts  againd  bankrupts,  and  the 
datutes  of  limitation. 

COPY-HOLDER,  a  perfon  who  holds  lands,  tenements,  within 
a  manor,  which  time  out  of  mind,  by  ufe  and  cudom  of  th.e  manor, 
have  been  demifeable  and  demifed  to  fuch  as  will  take  them  in  fee- 
limple  or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the  cudom 
of  the  manor,  by  copy  of  court-roll  :  but  is  generally  where  the 
tenant  has  fuch  effate  either  in  fee  or  for  three  lives. 

COQ_  ad  tiled,  confumpt.  among  phyficians,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
coque  ad  medietatis  confumptionem ;  i.  e.  boil  it  till  one  half  be  con- 
lumed. 

Coo.  in f  q.  aq.  coque  in  fufficien/e  quantitate  aqua;  boil  it  in  a 
diffident  quantity  of  water. 

COR  Careli ,  Charles’s  heart,  in  adronomy,  an  extra  condellated 
dar  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  dtuated  between  Coma  Berenices 
and  Urla  Major.  It  owes  it’s  appellation  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  gave 
it  the  name  in  honour  of  king  Charles  II.  who  founded  the  royal 
obfervatory  at  Greenwich. 

|  Cor  Hydra,  a  fixed  ffar  of  the  fird  magnitude,  in  the  condellation 
of  hydra. 

Cor  Leonis,  or  Regulus,  in  adronomy,  a  fixed  dar  of  the  fird 
magnitude  in  the  condellation  ho.  > 

Cor  marinum,  a  name  given  to  the  heart- fafhioned  echini  mar.inl; 
a  clafsof  (hells,  the  anus  of  which  i$  placed  in  the  fide  of  that  point 
oi  the  fhell  which  appears  as  if  cut  off;  and  the  mouth  hastwolips, 
and  is  placed  in  the  third  region  of  the  axis  of  the  bafe. 

Cor  Veneris,  Venus’s  heart,  a  name  given  by  couchyologiffs 
to  a  beautiful  kind  of  heart -Jhell,  called  alfo  cor  bovis,  See°the , 
article  Cardia. 
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There  are  only  three  known  fpecies  of  it,  viz.  a  denticulated  one, 
with  rofe-coloured  fpots  ;  the  white  boat-fhell,  furrowed  within  ; 
and  the  little  rofe-coloured  kind. 

CORAAGE,  coraagium,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a  kind  of  impofition 
extraordinary,  growing  upon  fome  unufual  o.ccafion  ;  and  it  feems 
to  be  of  certain  meafures  of  corn  :  for  corns  tritici  is  a  mcafure  of 

wheat. 

CORACIAS,  in  ornithology,  the  fame  with  the  pyrrhocorax,  or 
Cornilh  chough.  It  is  of  the  iliape  of  the  jackdaw,  but  of  the  (ize 
of  the  common  Crow.  It’s  beak  is  red,  long,  and  fomewhat  hooked. 
Sec  Plate  31. 

Cor  A  c  ias,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  the 
lelemnites. 

CORACINUS.  in  ichthyology,  the  variegated  black  jk'ucm.  In 
colour  it  refembles  the  tench  ;  and  in  figure  the  pearch.  The  tail 
and  belly  fins  are  of  a  jet  black. 

CORACOBRACHI ALIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  that  has  it’s 
origin  at  the  coracoide  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  and  it’s  termination 
about  the  middle  part  of  the  arm.  It  ferves  to  lift  the  arm  obliquely 

outwards. 

CORACOHYOID./EUS,  inanatomy,  a  mufcle  which  having  it’s 
origin  from  the  upper  edge  of  \\\o  fcapula  near  it’s  neck,  afeends  ob¬ 
liquely  under  the  majloidaus ,  and  is  inferted  in  the  os-hy aides,  which  it 
ferves  to  pull  obliquely  downwards.  See  the  article  Hyoioes. 

CORACOlDES.in  anatomy,  a  fmall  (harp  procefs  of  the fcapula, 
fo  called  from  it’s  refembling  a  crow’s  bill. 

The  coracoide  procefs  in  infants  is  but  a  cartilage,  afterwards  it 
becomes  an  epiphyjis  ;  and  after  this,  about  the  age  of  fixteen,  it  is 
perceived  to  be  a  feparate  bone.  It  ferves  to  ftrength  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  (houlder.  and  givesorigin  tooneof  the  mufcles  of  the  arm. 

CORACOMANTES,  from  y.aou£,  crow,  and  pum-gtsr,  divination, 
perfons  who  foretold  events  from  their  obfervations  Oh  crows. 
r  CORACORADIALIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  mufcle  as  the  bi¬ 
ceps. 

CORAL,  cor  allium,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  production  of  the  fea, 
formerly  ranked  among  the  number  of  marine  plants,  but  now  clafTed 
in  the  animal,  kingdom  ;  fince  modern  naturalifts  have  difeovered, 
that  it  is  the  ftru&ure  and  habitation  of  certain  fea  animals,  and 
defigned  for  their  prote&ion  and  fupport. 

Some  have  derived  the  term  from  the  Greek  nojeiv,  to  adorn,  and  uho;, 
the  fea  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  other  produ£tion  of  equal  beauty. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  coral  has  been  as  much  difputed  as  any 
fubjeft  in  natural  knowledge.  Some,  and  particularly  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  confidered  this  and  the  other  harder  produ&ions  of  the  fea, 
as  ftones;  and  they  thought  themfelves  juftified  in  the  opinion, 
from  their  exceflive  bardnefs,  and  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  like- 
wife  from  obferving,  that,  when  thefe  bodies  were  calcined,  they 
were  converted  into  lime.  Guifonaeus  maintains,  that  coral  is  a 
real  mineral,  compofed  of  much  fait  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth  ; 
and  that  it  derives  it’s  form  from  precipitation  much  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  arbor  Diana  of  the  chemifts.  Others,  as  Diof- 
corides,  Pliny,  Caefalpinus,  Boccone,  Ray,  Tournefort,  and  Geof- 
froy,  thought  coral  to  be  a  plant. 

M.  de  PeyfTonnel  of  Marfeilles  has,  in  confequence  of  a  feries 
of  experiments  and  obfervations  from  about  the  year  1720  to  1750, 
introduced  a  new  fyftem,  with  refpe£t  to  the  nature  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  coral ,  and  fimilar  marine  fubflances.  Thofe  bodies,  which 
the  Count  de  Marligli  imagined  to  be  flowers,  this  ingenious  na¬ 
tural  ft  difeovered  to  be  infe&s  inhabiting  th 0  coral ;  for,  upon  tak¬ 
ing  branches  of  it  out  of  the  water,  the  flowers,  which  proceeded 
from  a  number  of  white  points  anfwering  to  the  holes  that 
pierced  the  bark,  and  the  radiation  of  which  refembled  the  flower 
of  the  olive-tree,  entered  into  the  bark  and  difappeared  ;  but,  upon 
being  again  reftored  to  the  water,  they  were  fome  hours  after  per¬ 
ceptible!  Thefe  flowers  fpread  on  white  paper  loft  their  tranfpa- 
rency,  and  became  red  as  they  dried.  The  holes  in  the  bark  cor- 
refpond  to  fmall  cavities  upon  the  fubftance  of  the  coral ;  and 
when  the  bark  is  removed,  there  may  be  feen  an  infinite  quantity 
of  little  tubes  conneding  the  bark  with  the  inner  fubftance,  be- 
fidcs  a  great  number  of  fmall  glands  adhering  to  them  ;  and  front 
thefe  tubes  and  glands  the  milky  juice  of  coral  iflfues  forth  :  the 
holes  in  the  bark  are  the  openings  through  which  the  infeds,  that 
form  thefe  fubflances  for  their  habitation,  come  forth  ;  and  thofe 
cavities  which  are  partly  in  the  bark  and  partly  in  the  fubftance, 
are  the  cells  which  they  inhabit.  The  organs  of  the  animal  are 
contained  in  the  tubes,  and  the  glandules  are  the  extremities  of 
his  feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  is  the  blood  and  juice  of  the  animal, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  abundant  in  proportion  to  it  s  health  and 
vigour.  When  the  infeds  are  dead,  they  corrupt  and  communicate 
to  the  water  the  fmell  of  putrid  fifh.  This  juice  or  liquor  runs 
alone  the  furrows  perceived  upon  the  proper  fubflance  or  body  of 
coral,  and  flopping  by  little  and  little  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  and 
is  changed  into  ftone  ;  and  being  flopped  in  the  bark,  caufe  the 
coral  to  increafe  proportionably  and  in  every  direction.  Inform¬ 
ing  coral,  and  other  marine  productions  of  this  clafs,  the  animal 
labours  like  thofe  of  the  teflaceous  kind,  each  according  to  his 
fpecies ;  and  their  produdions  vary  according  to  their  feveral  forms, 
magnitudes,  and  colours. 

The  coral  infed,  or  polype,  M.  PeyfTonnel  ob ferves,  expands 
itfelf  in  water,  and  contrads  itfelf  in  air,  or  when  it  is  touched 
with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid  liquors  are  poured  upon  it :  an 
he  aduafly  faw  thefe  infeds  move  their  claws  or  legs,  and  expand 
themfelves,  when  the  fea- water  containing  coral  was  placed  near 
the  fire,  and  keep  them  in  their  expanded  flare  when  feparated 
from  the  coral  in  boiling  water.  Broken  branches  of  coral  have 
been  obferved  to  faften  "themfelves  to  pther  branches,  and  haye 
continued  to  grow ;  and  this  is  the  cafe,  vihen  they  are  con- 


neded  with  detached  pieces  of  rock  and  other  fubflances  from 
which  no  nourifliment  could  be  derived.  The  coral  infeds  in 
their  cells,  not  having  been  injured,  continue  their  «perations;  and 
as  they  draw  no  nourifliment  from  the  Hone  of  the  coral,  they  are 
able  to  increafe,  in  a  detached  aitcHfeparate  flate.  Coral  was  found 
to  be  equally  red  in  the  fea  as  out  of  it  ;  and  it  was  more  (hilling, 
when  juft  taken  out  of  the  water,  than  even  when  it  is  polilheef ; 
and  the  bark  by  being  dried  becomes  fomewhat  pale.  M.  Pevf- 
fonnel  found,  that  it  grows  in  different  diredions,  fometimes  per¬ 
pendicularly  downwards,  fometimes  horizontally,  and  fometimes 
upwards  ;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  fea,  open  to  every  expofure. 

There  are,  properly,  but  three  kinds  of  coral,  red,  white,  and 
black  ;  the  black  is  the  rarefi,  and  molt  efleemed  ;  but  it  is  the  red 
that  is  ordinarily  n fed  in  medicine.  It  nmft  be  chofen  thick, 
finooth,  and  Chining,  and  of  a  beautiful  red,  not  covered  with  any 
tartareous  matter. 

Coral,  red,  a  fpecies  of  the  ifis,  under  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  in 
the  Linnaean  fyflem.  This  appears  to  have  for  it’s  balls  a  kind  of 
calcareous  animal  earth,  and  is  changed  by  calcination  into  quick¬ 
lime,  diflblves  in  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  is  precipitated 
by  this  laft  from  it’s  folntions  made  in  the  others.  It  is  ufed  alfo, 
like  thofe  productions,  as  an  abforbenr  of  acid  humours  in  the 
firft  paffages  ;  and  like  them,  when  fat  lira  ted  with  fuch  acids  as  are 
generated  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  forms  therewith  a  reftringent 
faline  compound.  That  it  has  any  virtues  diltinCt  from  thofe  of 
the  other  calcareous  abforbents,  or  that  it  is  fuperior  in  abforbent 
power  to  the  cheaper  teflaceous  bodies,  there  are  no  grounds  to 
fufpect. 

The  levigated  coral  is  fometimes  counterfeited  in  the  (hops  with 
the  common  tejlacea  coloured  with  dragon’s  blood  or  red  bole?# 
Thefe  abufes  may  be  difeovered,  by  fhaking  the  powder  with  water, 
and  fuffering  i<  to  fettle,  when  the  white  and  the  colouring  matter 
will  feparate  from  one  another,  and  appear  in  great  part  diftinCt : 
dragon’s  blood  may  be  known  likewife  by  it’s  giving  a  red  tin&tire 
to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  bole  by  it’s  retaining  it’s  reduefs  in  the  fire, 
whilft  coral  burns  white. 

It  appears  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  coral  is  not,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  a  mere  terreftrial  abforbent,  but  that  it  contains  a  volatile 
urinous  fait,  ami  a  bituminous  oi!  combined  with  it’s  earthy  matter; 
and  on  thefe  it’s  virtues  in  medicine  principally  depend.  The  red 
colour  of  coral  is  evidently  owing  to  it’s  bituminous  oil,  which  it 
is  found  not  difficult  to  feparate,  and  wholly  divert  it  of.  It  is  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  coral  newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  contains  both  the 
fait  and  oil  in  greater  abundance  than  that  which  has  been  long 
kept ;  and  it  is  fiifpe&ed  by  many,  that  it’s  external,  or  cortical 
fubftance  contains  more  of  it  than  the  interior,  harder,  and  more 
ftony  matter. 

The  ancients  ufed  coral  in  many  external  medicines  for  diftem- 
peratures  of  the  eyes  ;  and  internally  as  an  aftringent,  and  refrige¬ 
rating  medicine.  We  ufe  it  only  internally,  and  that  principally 
in  diarhoeas,  and  bleedings,  in  too  great  evacuations  of  the  menfes, 
and  in  the fluor  alhus.  The  vulgar  attribute  to  it,  befide  thefe  vir¬ 
tues,  many  others,  for  which  we  have  no  fufficient  warrant. 

Coral,  white.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  white  coral 
is  produced  in  fuch  abundance  as  on  the  (hores  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  and  other  of  the  neighbouring  Indian  coafts.  The  lime 
ufed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for  building  houfes,  fortifications, 
&c.  is  all  made  by  burning  this  coral.  It  lies  in  vaft  banks  which 
are  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  it  is  fpongy  and  porous.  While 
young  it  grows  ereCt,  in  form  of  little  fhrubs,  and  is  then  firm 
and  folid,  and  fmooth  on  the  fur  face ;  but  the  branches  continually 
(hoot  out  more,  and  thefe  other  new  ones,  till  the  whole  is  one 
confufed  bu(h.  Thefe  branches' are  all  covered  with  a  white  vif- 
cous  matter,  which,  in  time,  hardens  upon  them,  and  becomes 
corals  and  this  filling  up  all  the  interlaces  between  the  branches, 
when  they  become  fo  numerous,  and  hardening  between  and  over 
them,  the  whole  becomes  one  coarfe  rock. 

Coral,  Hack,  is  of  the  fame  ftony  fubflance  with  the  red,  and 
as  glofly  as  the  blacked  marble ;  but  we  fee  no  fuch  things  in  the 
(hops.  See  the  article  KeratophYtum. 

Coral,  fo£ile.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife  to  naturalifts, 
that  the  red  coral  is  fo  common  in  the  fea,  and  is  a  fubflance  of  fo 
firm  and  durable  a  nature,  yet  is  not  frequently  found  among 
other  remains  of  the  fea  produaions  in  the  foffile  flate.  This  had 
long  puzzled  the  naturalifts,  when  Agortino  Scilla  attempted  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  by  fome  fpecimens  in  his  own  cuftody.  1  his  gentle¬ 
man,  living  at  Medina,  had  an  opportunity  of  learching  the  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  feas,  where  red  coral  grows  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  whither  it  might  mod  eafily  be  carried  by  any  inun¬ 
dation.  Accordingly  he  found,  among  a  vaft  quantity  of  white 
coral,  fome  fpecimens,  which  donbtlefs  had  once  been  red;  and 
thefe  though  they  had  in  a  great  meafure  loft  their  colour  on  the 
out  fide,  yet  retained  fo  much  of  it  within,  as  plainly  (hewed 
that  they  had  once  been  red  ;  and  the  whole  truth  feems  toconfift 
in  this,  that  though  the  fubftance  of  the  coral  is  permanent,  the 

colour  is  not  fo.  A  . 

Befide  the  great  variety  of  corah  found  in  their  natural  Hate,  in 

the  fea  we  find  great  numbers  buried  in  the  earth,  and  immerfed 
even  in  the  bodies  of  folid  ftones,  and  marble;  of  thefe  many  are 
the  fame  with  the  fpecies  now  known  to  us  at  fea,  and  many 
differ  from  all  the  known  recent  ones.  The  foflile  corals  are  found 
fometimes  nearly  in  their  natural  flate;  but  much  more  frequently 
they  have  their  pores  filled  up  with  ftony  particles,  fo  as  to  feem 
mere  ftones  Thofe  which  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  known 
recent  fpecies,  are  probably  the  produce  of  feas  and  (hores  yet  un- 

^Coral  gives  title  to  an  officinal  compofition,  called  fyrop  of 
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fomi tint™  prefcribcd  by  phyliciaits  ;  as  is  likemlc  the  pawc  er  , 
of  coral,  firstly*  ground,  and  afterwards  levigated  on  a  niaible,  | 
and  made  un  iiilo'a  proper  farm  ;  hut  few  make  nfe  of  it.  .  ; 

Difpenfarv  writers  have  given  us  receipts  for  many  preparations  ■; 
ol "  coral,  as  magifteries,  tin&ures,  falts,  &c.  none  of  which  enter 

the  prefent  practice.  _  ,  f 

Coral  and  coralline,  being  the  (hells  of  marine  animals  of  the  p  - 
Ivpe  kind,  poffefs  the  fame  chemical  properties  as  the  rrefh  Inells 
of  oyltcrs  and  other  ihell-filh,  i.  e.  they  are  calcareous  earths  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fome  animal  principles. 

Coral,  artificial,  is  made  of  cinnabar  well  beaten ;  a  layer 
whereof  is  applied  on  a  piece  of  wood  well  dried  and  po  t  bed,  be¬ 
ing  firft  moilterted  with  lizc  :  the  whole  is  then  again  poljlhed,  and 
for  varnilh  rub  it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Coral  fijkery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
(hores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de  la  Cotiro.nne  to  that  or  Sr. 
Trouez  •  about  the  iiles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  on  the  fouth  ot 
Sicily  :  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean, 
about  cape  Negro.  The  divers  fay,  that  the  little  branches  are 
found  only  in  the  caverns  whofe  filiation  is  parallel  to  the  earth  s 
furface,  and  open  to  the  fouth.  The  manner  of  h thing  being 
nearlv  the  fame  wherever  coral  is  found,  it  will  fuffice  to,  inftance 
the  method  ufed  at  thebaftion  of  France,  under  the  diredion  of  the 
company  eftablilhed  at  Marfeilles  for  that  filhery.  Seven  or  eight 
men  go  in  a  boat,  commanded  by  the  patron  or  proprietor,  am 
when  the  net  is  thrown  by  the  carter,  the  rert  work  the  v.eflel,  and 
help  to  draw  the  net  in.  The  net  is  compofed  of  two  beam?  of 
wood  tied  crofs-wife,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  :  to  ihefe  they  laden 
V  a  Quantity  of  hemp  twilled  loofely  round,  and  intermingled  with 
fume  large  netting.  This  inrtrument  is  let  down  where  they  think 
there  is  coral,  and  pulled  up  again  when  the  coral  is  rtrongly  in- 
tangieil  in  the  hemp  and  netting.  For  this  purpofe,  fix  boats  .are 
fometimes  required  ;  and  if  in  hauling  in,  the  rope  happens  to 
break,  the  firtierman  runs  the  hazard  of  being  loft.  Before  the 
filhers  go  to  fea,  they  agree  for  the  price  oi  the  coral,  which  is 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  a  pound;  and  they  engage,  on 
pain  of  corporal  pimifhment,  that  neither  they  nor  their  crew 
ihall,  embezzle  any,  but,  deliver  the  whole  to  the  proprietors. 
When  the  filhery  is  ended,  which  amounts  one  year  with  another 
to  twenty-five  quintals  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided  into  thirteen 
parts,  of  which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the  carter  two,  and  the 
other  fix  men  one  each  ;  the  thirteenth  belongs  to  the  company  for 
payment  of  the  boat  furnifhed  them. 

CORALLINE,  Corallina,  in  natural  hirtory,  is  a  genus  of 
fubmarine  plants,  confifting  of  ftalks  and  branches  often  beauti¬ 
fully  ramified,  and  compofed  of  joints  of  an  oblong  figure  infprted 
into  one  another.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  are  gritty,  and  of  a 
coral-like  matter;  but  nature  varies  from  this  in  fomc  of  the  fpecies, 
which  are  of  a  fofter  fubftance. 

Mr.  Ellis  dirtributes  corallines  into  the  vcficulated,  tubular,  cel- 
liferous,  and  articulated  kinds. 

Veficulated  corallines  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  horny  hollow  ra¬ 
mifications  ;  inoft  of  them  are  furnifhed  with  little  denticles,  on 
their  branches,  like  leaves  on  modes ;  and  at  certain  feafons  of 
•the  year  they  are  furnifhed  with  frnall  bodies  like  bladders,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  Items  and  branches,  and  differing  in  form  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  fpecies.  Their  colour,  when  dry,  is  of  a 
•  yellow ifii  or  pale  brown,  and  their  nature  is  elaftic.  They  are 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  fhells,  and  fucufes,  by  fmall  root-like 
tubes:  they  recover  their  form  in  water,  after  having  been  dried; 
and  when  put  into  vinegar,  they  caufe  no  effervefcence.  Plate  51. 

Tubular  corallines  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  fimple  tubes, 
growing  up  neatly  together ;  or  of  fitch  branched  ones  as  have 
neither  °dentic!es  nor  velicles.  Thefe  are  horny  and  elallic  like  the 
former,  and  receive  their  original  form  in  water.  Some  of  them 
appear  v\  tinkled  like  the  wind-pipe,  and  others  like  the  inteftines  of 
fmall  animals.  See  plate  5 1 . 

Celliferous  corallines  are  thofe  which  appear,  when  magnified,  to 
be  fine  thin  cells,  the  habitations  ol  final!  animals  connected  together, 
and  difpofed-in  a  variety  of  elegant  forms  , like  branches.  Tfiefe 
dfervefee  wfth  acids.  Seeplute  51. 

Articulated  corallines  coniirt  of  lho.rt  pieces  of  a  ftony  or  cretaceous 
brittle  matter,  whole  furface  is  coveted  with  pores  or  cells,  which 
are  joined  by  a  tough,  membranous,  flexile  fubftance,  compofed  of 
many  fmall*  tubes  of  the  like  nature,  compared  together.  The 
Itone  part  is  lolublc  in  vinegar,  and  the  other  part  remains  entire. 
,See  plate  -y  2. 

.  Be  (ides  thefe,  he  enumerates  other  genera  of  marine  prodmff  ions ; 
as  the  K.ER  ATOrHYTA,  ESCHARA,  SPONGES,  and  ALCYONIUM  ; 
-]i  which  are  the  nells  or  matrices  of  fea  animals.  See  the  article 
Polype.  The  laft  clafs  of  marine  bodies  is  formed  like  fungufes 
of  various  figures,  and  with  different  forts  of  covering  ;  fome  hav- 
ing  a. gritty,  and  fome  a  callous  fkin,  with  a  fpongy  fubftance  in  the 
inude  :  other  fpecies  are  of  a  flefhy  fubftance. 

Mr.  Ellis  intimates,  that  the  more  compaft  bodies,  fuch  as  ftar- 
ftones,  brain-floncs,  petrified  fungi,  and  the  like,  rnay  be  produced 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  fubltances  above  deferibed  :  in  favour 
of  which  co.nje£ture  he  obferves,  that  all  the  warmer  latitudes  near 
the  (hores  abound  fo  much  with  animal  life,  that  no  inanimate  body 
Can  long  remain  unoccupied  by  fome  fpecies. 

The  ancients  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtues  of  the  common 
coralline.  Diofcorides  preferibes  it  for  mitigating  the  pain  of  the 
gout,  and  tor  preventing  ftagnation  of  the  humours  in  any  part  ; 
he  fays  nothing  of  it’s  virtues  againft  worms,  which  are  what  we 
alone  eftcem  it  for.  We  give  it  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to  a 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  thefe  cafes,  and  that  with 
confiderable  good  effedl. 

CORALLQ-ACHATES,  m  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients. 


the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  aga'e,  found  at  this  time 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  not  in  any  plenty.  It  is  verv  hard,  and 
capable  of  a  fine  polilh  ;  and,  when  wrought,  is  an  extremely  ele¬ 
gant  ftnne. 

CORALLODENDRON,  erytbrina,  coral-wood,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  of  the  diaclelphia  decandria  clafs :  the 
chara£ters  of  which  are  thefe ;  the  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind, 
Compofed  of  five  petals ;  the  ftandard  is  fpear  fhaped,  long,  and 
rifes  upward;  the  two  wings  are  fcarce  longer*  than  the  empale* 
ment.  The  keel  is  compofed  of  two  petals,  which  ate  no  longer 
than  the  wings.  It  hath  ten  (lamina,  which  are  joined  below,  and 
unequal  in  their  length  ;  and  with  an  awl-fhaped  gertnen,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  long  fwelling  pod  ending  in  an  acute  point, 
having  one  cell  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are  fix  fpe¬ 
cies,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

Thefe  plants,  when  they  produce  their  flowers,  are  fome  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  the  ftove  ;  for  their  flowers  are  produced 
in  large  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet ;  but  they  do  not 
often  lower  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malabar  make  (heaths  of  the  wood,  for 
fwords  and  knives. 

CORALLOFUNGUS,  in  botany,  otherwife  called  clavaria,  a 
genus  of  fungus  growing  eie£l,  and  having  everywhere  one  even 
and  uniform  fubftance.  This  is  called  fungoides  by  others. 

CORALLOIDES,  ill  botany,  a  genus  of  muthrooms,  the  dif- 
tingui filing  characters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  all  of  a  flefhy 
fungole  texture,  and  not  branched  in  the  manner  of  corah  Plaie 

48-  .  .  fm 

Mr.  Tournefort  enumerates  nineteen  fpecies.  See  the  article 
Cla  varia. 

Cokalloides  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  to  the  great  detjtai  .i 
beptaphylus ;  at  d  bv  DilleniuS  to  a  whole  genus  of  the  dry  leaf¬ 
lets  moffes.  It  is  the  lichen  of  Linnaeus.  See  the  article  Liver¬ 
wort.  Many  authors  give  the  name  to  the' foflile  corals.  See 

the  article  KeratophYTA. 

CORALLORHlZA,  in  botany,  the  plant  called  by  Linnaeus 
neffia,  and  by  others  nidus  avis. 

CORALLIUM,  in  mineralogy,  the  common  pyrites. 

CORAM  non  jndice,  inlaw,  js  when  a  caufe  is  brought  into  a 
court  whereof  the  judges  have  no  jurifdi&ion. 

CORANA,  or  AWCorana,  a  peculiar  fort  of  kidney-bean, 
the  down  of  the  pod  of  which  is  the  couhage,  or  cowitch. 

CORANTO,  codr  ant,  French,  is  a  melody  or  air,  confifting  of 
three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  but  moving  by  quavers,  in  the  meafure  of 
i,  with  two  drains, each  beginning  with  an  odd  quaver^ 

CORAX  pifris,  in  ichthyology,  the  crow-fifh  ;  alfo  a  fifh  of  the 
cuculus  kind,  and  much  refembling  the  fwallow-fifh. 

CORBAN,  a  feripture  term,  fignifying  an  oblation,  or  offering 
which  had  life,  in  oppofition  to  the  mine  hub,  which  had  no  life. 

Corban  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans  perform 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca.  It  confifts 
in  killing  a  great  number  of  lheep,  and  diftributing  them  among  the 


poor. 


CORBEIL*  in  fortification,  the  fame  with  what  we  call  bafkets. 
See  the  article  Basket. 

CORBEL,  in  architeClure,  the  reprefentation  of  a  bafket, 
fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the  vafe  of  a  tambour  of  the  Corinthian 
column.  See  Plate  157,  Jig-  19. 

Corbel,  or  Coreil,  is  alfo  ufed  in  building  for  a  fhort 
piece  of  timber,  placed  in  a  wall,  with  it’s  end  flicking  cut  fix  or 
eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in  the  manner  of  a  lhouldering 
piece.  The  under  part  of  the  end  thus  flicking  out,  is  fometimes 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  boultin,  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes 
of  a  face,  &c.  according  as  the  workman  fancies.  1 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  architects  for  a  nich,  or  hollow, 
left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  ftatnes  to  ftand  in. 

CORBETT,  in  architecture,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  corbel. 
CORCELET,  in  natural  hiftory,  that  part  of  t  life  fly  clafs, 
which  is  analogous  in  it’s  fituation  to  the  bread  in-  other  ani¬ 
mals.  .  '  '  •  £ 

CORCULUS,  the  little  heart,  an  epithet  applied  by  naturalifts  to 
a  fmall  fpecies  of  cordiformis,  or  hearf-lhell  of  a  rofe  colour. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  feveral’ hempen  threads,  cabled  or  twilled 
together  by  means  of  awheel.  The  Word  comes  from  a 

gut.  *  j 

Cord  of  St.  Francis,  a  fort  of  rope,  adorned  with  knots,  worn  by 

the  fraternity  of  St.  Francis. 

Cord,  tbefociety  of,  indudes  a  great  number  of  people  befides 
religious.  To  obtain  indulgences,  they  are' daily  obliged  to  fay 
five  Paters,  five  Ave  Maria’s,-  and  five  Gloria  Patri’s,  and  to  wear 
a  rope,  which  muft  firft  have  been  blefled  by  the  fuperiors  of  the 
order  i  .  ^ 

Cord  of  wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burning,  fo  called 
becaufe  formerly  roeafured  with  a  cord.  The  dimenfions  of  a  Ita* 
tute  cord  of  wood  are,  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet 

broad.  -  ' 

CoRD-iL'ood,  new'  wood,  and  fuch  as,  when  brought  by  w’ater, 
comes  on  board  a  veflel,  in  oppofition  to  that  which  is  floated. 
Burning  wood,  iB  inches  in  compafs,  is, deemed  cord- wood. 

Cord,  magical,  an  inflrumentin  great  ufe  among  the  Laplanders, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  virtues  among  them.  It  is  a  cord  or 
rope,  with  three  knots  tied  in  it.  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  preparing  and  tying  this  cord;  and  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  power  over  the  winds;  and 
they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind,  or  at  leaft  a  promife 
of  one,  to  a  ihip.  If  they  untie  only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a  mo¬ 
derate  gale  is  to  fucceed  ;  if  two,  it  is  to  be  much  ftronger ;  and  if 

three,  there  is  .o  be  a  (loan.  .  CORDAGE, 
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CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  forts  of  cord, 

whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great,  made  life  of  in  the  n^sini?  ot 
„ .  ot?  t? 

Ihips. 

C  -RDAGE,  cable- laid,  as  the  Teamen  term  ir,  is  made  with  nine 
ftrands  ;  i-  c-  the  fird  toree  (frauds  are  laid  fl  ick,  and  then  three  of 
them,  being  clofed  together,  make  a  cable,  or  cablet.  The  Tame 
fur  tacks,  but  they  are  laid  tapering. 

Cordage,  hawfer-laid,  is  made  only  with  three  ftrands. 

Cordage  Jlays,  are  cable-laid,  b.it  made  with  four  (brands,  as 
cables  are  witti  three;  with  the  addition  of  a  heart,  which  goes 
through  the  center  of  them. 

The  price  of  cordage  and  cable  at  Peterfburg,  in  1742,  was  one 
rouble  twenty  copees  the  ponde. 

Cordage,  Jluped,  is  that  v  Inch,  having  been  put  in  a  tub  in  a 
ve  v.warm  place,  has  ca(t  out  it’s  moifture. 

White  cordage  is  that  w  hich  has  not  yet  been  tarred. 

Cordage  tarred,  in  (pinning,  is  that  which  is  made  of  rope-yarn 

ready  tarred. 

Cordage  tarred  in  thejlove .  is  that  which  has  pa  (fed  through  hot  tar, 
in  coming  out  of  the  ftove.  Every  quintal  of  cordage  may  take 
about  twenty  pounds  of  tar. 

Cordage,  re-mude ,  is  that  made  of  ropes  ufed  before. 

Cordage,  when  very  old,  is  tiled  for  oakum  to  caulk  the  Teams  of 
ihips.  See  the  article  Oakum. 

Change  coraage ,  that  which  is  kept  in  referve,  in  cafe  what  is  in 

ufe  fails. 

When  a  rope  is  Lid  to  be  fix  inches,  it  is  underftood  of  it’s  cir¬ 
cumference.  A  rope  of  fixty  threads,  is  one  compofed  of  fo  many 
Tope  yards. 

Cordage  is  tifiially  made  of  fptm  hemp  :  the  great  number  of 
Vellds  omit  and  fiued  out  at  Amiterclam,  either  for  war  or  trade, 
occafion  a  great  commerce  of  all  forts  of  cordage  neceflary  for 
them  ;  all  which  fells  by  the  fchippont  of  three  hundred  pounds. 

1  he  fchippont' of  cordage  of  neat  hemp  cofts  (dually  fifty-fix  dorins  ; 
that  of  Mufcovy,  from  thirty  to  forty-feven.  Deductions  for 
weight  and  prompt  payment  are  one  per  cent,  on  each.  The 

0  entity  of  cordage  ufed  in  rigging  a  veil'd,  is  almoft  inconceivable,  ! 
Every  rope  natit  it’s  name  and  particular  ufe.  As  the  quantity  of 
cordage  is  fo  very  extraordinary  that  is  ufed  in  our  own  vefl'els  and 
(flipping,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  alfo  the  quantities  ufed 
by  ai!  the  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Afiatics  is  immenfely  great, 
too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  the  growth  of  hemp 
in  our  colonies  and  plantations,  to  the  end  that  we  might,  by  that 
means,  at  lead,  amply  fupply  ourfelves,  if  we  could  not  obtain  any 
lhare  in  the  fupply  of  other  nations. 

CORDA  1  ED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by  naturalifts  to 
things  fomewhat  refembling  a  heart. 

CORDAX,  in  antiquity,  fignifies  a  gay  fort  of  dance.  1 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  corded,  in  fome  authors,  is 
a  crofs  w  ound  or  wrenched  about  w  ith  cord^.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  take  it  for  a  crofs  made  of  two  pieces  of  cord.  Seethe 
article  Cabled  Crofs. 

CORDELIER,  in  church  hiftory,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Th ecode/iers  are  clothed  in  thick  grey  cloth,  with  a  little  cowl, 
chaperon,  and  cloak,  of  the  lame,  having  a  girdle  of  rope,  or  cord, 
tied  with  three  knots  ;  whence  the  name. 

.  They  are  enjoined  to  live  in  conyfnon  :  thofe  w’ho  are  admitted 
into  the  order,  are  firth  to  fell  all  they  have  and  give  it  the  poor. 
The  priells  are  to  fad  from  the  fead  of  All  Smuts  till  the  Nati¬ 
vity. 

,  CORDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lintixus 
among  the  hexandria  monogynia ,  tiie  corolla  of  w  hich  is  formed  of 

3  Peta^’  an  infunclibuli-form  drape  :  the  fruit  is  a  dry,  glo- 

JyjpF  acuminated  drupe,  covered  with  the  cup:  the  feed  is  a  ful- 
•vated  nut,  containing  two  cells. 

rhe  f/.itit  is  accounted  cooling  and  moidening  ;  ufeful  againd 
fharp  thin  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  helping  coughs  and  catarrhs, 
and  taking  off  the  heat  of  urine.  • 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  gives 
them  a  fudden  drengih  and  chearfuinefs. 

In  order  to  undeidand  the  operation  of  tliis  upon  a  human  body, 
it  is  necelfary  to  confider,  that  a  languor  or  taintnefs  muff  either 
be  the  confequence  of  too  much  exercifc,  too  long  watching,  or 
too  great  a  hurry  of  the  animal  functions,  as  in  fome  didempers; 
all  which  do  fo  lar  diflipa^e  the  nervous  fluid,  or  animal  fpirits, 
as  that  the  folids  cannot  repeat,  with  wonted  vigour,  their  necef- 
fary  motions:  or  fuch  depreflions  mud  a  rife  from  the  obftrudtion 
of  fome  natural  evacuation,  and  generally  that  o£,  perfpiration  ;  or 
from  external  cold,  which  lays  a  load  upon  the  conliitution.  In 
both  thefe  cafes  the  manner  in  which  a  cordial  a£ts  is  the  fame, 
lince  it  mud  produce  it’s  elfe6ls  by  adding  to  the  fpringinefs  and 
force  of  the  fibres  ;  and  as  this  change  is  mod  remarkable  from  fpi- 
ntuous  liquors,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  examine  how  they  come  to  ob¬ 
tain  fuch  a  denomination  ;  and  this  mud  arife  from  their  fubtilty 
and  fintnefs.of.  parts  ;  fo  that  the  more  fpirituous  any  thing  is  that 
enters  the  d*»igiach,  the  fooner, one  feels  it’s  cordial  effedts :  for  that 
increafe  of  v^our  which  a  man  obtains  from  common  food,  though 
the  mod  natural  and  durable,  is  not  immediately  obtained  in  fuch 
a  degree,  as  to  gtt  the  appellation  ot  cordial,  fince  it  mud:  pafs 
through  fevera!  comminutions  before  it  arrive  at  fuch  a  finenefs  as 
fo  be  difperfed  to  the  nerves  ;  whereas  a  fpirituous  fubdance  enters 
into  the  nej^es  as  foon  as  it  touche*  them,  whereby  their  vibra¬ 
tions  are  invigorated,  and  all  fenfe.of  faintnefs  removed.  In  like 
manner  volatiles,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  all  things  deemed 
cordials,  operate  upon  the. organs  of  duelling. 

CORDON,  in  fortification,  is  a  row  of  Aones  made  round  on 
the  outfide,  and  fet  between  the  wall  and  the  fortrefs,  which  lies 
N°.  51.  Vol.  I. 

ma°nPn(ranfh?,e  Which  l,ands  P'Vn&ular,  after  fuch  a 

-h  "ce'.hefe  '  T  dr'ffer"’Cf  may  n0r  be  ihe  eve* 

the  place  k  ^  0nly  as  0rnaments,  ranging  round  about 

hofe  ingK°nly  uf£d  m  fortificati0^  ^  Rone- Work.  For  in 

daices  W  Carth  thC  V°ld  fpaCe  is  filkd  “P  with  pointed 

nat^ in 1 NE pS’  afttCrm  thereby  (hoemakers  are  denomi- 

of  the  corf  “  n  y  3  ftatme*°f  j3C’  L  the  a“d  wardens 

Diis  nf  eJt  C,°mpany*  ^C-  are  ‘o  appoint  fearchers  and 

fealed,  L  ‘eri  "  "°  is  t0  bc  fold  before  fearched, 

fo£°!!!?YLA,n0rrC?RDYLUS’  in  Z°0l°gy’  a  name  by  which 
f™„  Jll,horS  caI1  thc  thPmus>  ot-  TUNNY-///;,  while  young  and 

CORDYLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lizard,  called 
a  (0  uromajlyx  and  caudiverba .  It  is  larger  than  the  green  lizard. 

s  tail  is  rounded,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  circles  covered 
with  Rales,  which  coat  them  over,  and  cover  the  whole  tail  like  the 
tiling  of  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

CORE,  a  diforder  incident  to  fheep,  occafioned  by  worms  in  their 
liver,  refembling  a  plaife  or  flounder. 

.  eOREGONLS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  the  malacoptery- 
gious,  or  folt-finned  fifhes;  the  characters  of  w"hi.  b  are  thefe: 
the  branch loftege  membrane  on  each  fide  contains  feveh,  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  bones.  I  he  pinna  dorft  is  placed  nearer  the  fnout  than  the 
vential  fins  are.  The  teeth  are  fo  fmall,  that  in  fevera!  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  they  are  fcarce  difcernibleV 

The  name  coregonus  is  formed  of  xc^ty,  the  prpil  <-f  the  eye,  and 
yos'jia.,  an  angle  or  corner  ;  and  is  given  it  horn  ihe  Angular  drudfure 
of  this  part  of  the  eye. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fedival  in  honour  of  Proferplne,  named 

Core,  Rcjq,  which  in  the  Moloffian  dialed!  fignifies  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man. 

COREOPSIS,  in  botany,  tickfeed,  a  genus  of  the  /y ngenejia 
poly  garni  a  frujlranea  clafs.  The  common  empalertient  of  the  flower 
is  double  ;  the  difk  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets, 
which  are  tubular ;  thefe  have  each  five  hairy  flamina  :  in  their 
center  is  fituated  a  compreffed  germen  with  two  horns-,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  Tingle  orbicular  feed.  The  bolder  or  rays  is 
compofed  of  eight  female  florets,  which  are  tongue-fhaped,  indented 
in  five  parts  ;  thefe  have  no  flamina,  but  a  germen  like  the  other, 
and  are  abortive.  There  are  but  five  fpecies,  natives  of  North 

America. 

CORETT,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  Eaft  Indian  fifh,  of 
the  tunny  kind,  and  fufpected  to  be  no  other  than  the  common 
tunny.  It  grows  to  fix  or  {’even  feet  long.  It  is  generally  caught 
with  hooks,  and  is  a  very  fine  faded  fifh. 

CORIANDER,  corion,  in  botany,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
finely  divided  leaves  ;  producing  pale,  yeliowifh,  or  brownifh, 

Ariated,  hemifpherical  feeds,  which  are  joined  by  the  flat  Tides, 
two  together.  It  is  annual,  a  native  of  Laly,  and  cultivated  in 
fome  parts  of  England. 

The  leaves  of  coriander  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  but  not  a  little  difagreeabie.  The  feeds  alfo  have, 
when  frefh,  a  very  unpleafant  flavour,  which,  by  drying,  is  altered, 
and  becomes  tolerably  grateful:  their  taftepiu  this  dry  date,  is 
moderately  warm,  and  flightly  pungent. 

Coriander- feed's  are  accounted  flomachic,  and  good  in  flatulencies, 
and  head-achs  occafioned  thereby:  they  are  alfo  faid  to  difeufs 

Jlrunuc ,  and  flop  haemorrhages  and  fluxes. 

CORICEUM,  in  antiquity,  the  undreffmg  room  belonging  to 

the  GYMNASIUM. 

CORIDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  road,  or  w-ay, 
along  the  edge  of  the  ditch  without  fide,  encotnpafiing  thc  whole 
fortification. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  coridorey  or  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
ndor. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  coVERT-nwy;  becatife  covered  with  a  glacis, 
or  efplanade,  ferving  it  as  a  parapet.  The  condor  is  about  twenty 
yards  broad. 

Coridor  is  alfo  ufed,  in  archife&ure,  for  a  gallery,  or  long  ifle, 
around  a  building,  hading  to  fevera!  chambers  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other,  fometimes  wholly  incloled,  and  fometimes  open  on  one 
fide.  See  Plate  159. 

CORINTHIAN  order,  in  architecture,  the  fourth  order  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  according  to  Scamozzi ;  but  Air.  Le  Clerc  makes  it  the 
fifth:  being  the  mod  noble,  rich,  and  delicate  of  all  the  orders. 

Refer  to  Syftem  of  Architecture,  p.  166.  See  alfo  Plate  158, 

fiS’  27. 

CORIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs; 
the  corolla  of  which  confids  of  a  fingle  petal  of  the  ringent  kind  ; 
the  tube  is  cylindrical,  and  of  the  length  of  the  cup  ;  the  limb  is 
plane,  and  divided  into  five  oblong,  obtufe,  emarginated  tegments; 
the  two  upper  ones  fhort,  and  more  didant  from  one  another; 
the  fruit  is  a  globafe  capfule,  formed  of  five  valves,  and  fituated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall,  nu,’?er°us»  and  oval‘ 

Cor  is,  or  Cowries,  a  kind  of  Ead  Indian  (hell,  which  pafs  for 

m  CORISPFRMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monandria  digynia 
clafs,  whofe  corolla  confifts  of  two  comprelfed,  crooked,  pointed 
petals,  equal  in  fize,  and  placed  oppofite  to  one  another;  it  s  fruit 
is  a  roundiih  capfole,  compreffed,  bilocular,  and  having  a  furrowed 
edge  ■  the  feeds  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  dand  fingle.  L  hjs 
plant!  and  the  coreopfs,  are  by  Millar  called  tickfeed. 

COR1ZIOLA,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  Jcammony, 

CORK  or  Cork -iret.Juber,  in  botany,  makes  a  difiinCt  genus 
of  trees,  according  to  Tournefort ;  but  is  comprehended  under 
quercus  by  Linnaeus.  ^ 
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In  order  to  peel  off  the  bark,  which  is  the  only  part  that  con- 
ftitu'.es  tlte  fubllance  known  by  the  name  of  cork ,  they  make  an 
incifion  round  both  the  top  and  root  of  the  tree,  and  another  Ion 
gtudinally  ;  and  when  it  is  thus  got  off,  they  unwarp  it  before  the 
fire,  and  prefs  it  even  with  weights.  This  they  do  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  tree;  provided,  however, 
it  be  done  in  a  dry  ieafon,  as  rainy  weather  is  accounted  extremely 
prejudicial. 

1  h <zcjtk  iliould  be  chofen  in  fine  boards,  all  of  a  pi;ce,  not  full 
of  knots  or  chinks,  of  a  moderate  thicknefs,  yellowiih  without  and 
within,  ami  that  which  cuts  even. 

It’s  ufe  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  account  of  it  :  in  medi¬ 
cine  it  is  of  fervice  to  (top  bleeding,  being  reduced  to  powder,  or 
put  in  fome  adungenr  liquor:  burned  and  mixed  with  the  un- 
guenium  populneum,  it  is  very  proper  for  the  piles.  The  Spaniards 
burn  cork  into  an  extraordinary  fine  black,  called  Spanilh  black, 
which  is  ufcd  for  feveral  forts  of  work. 

Cork,  or  corking  of  a  fuddle,  pieces  of  wood  upon  which  the 
holders  are  made  fait :  this  part  was  formerly  of  cork. 

COR.-MASS,  the  name  of  a  giand  procelfion  faid  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  at  Dunkirk  during  the  dominion  of  Charles  V.  and  re¬ 
newed  on  St.  John’s  day,  the  twenty-fotirth  of  June.  After  the 
celebration  of  high  mafs,  the  procelfion,  confiding  of  the  feveral 
tradefmen  of  the  town,  begins.  Each  perfon  has  a  burning  taper 
of  wax  in  his  hand;  and  after  each  company  comes  a  pageant, 
followed  by.  the  patron-faint,  ufually  of  fulid  filver,  richly  wrought 
arid  adorned.  l'he  companies  are  followed  by  mufic  ;  and  after  the 
muficians,  the  friars  in  the  habits  ol  their  order,  the  fecular  priefts, 
and  then  the  abbot  magnificently  adorned,  and  preceded  by  the 
hud.  Machines  hkewile  of  various  fantaflical  forms  and  devices, 
and  as  varioufly  accoutred,  form  a  part  of  the  lhew  on  this  occaficn; 
which  is  deferibed  by  an  eye-witnefs,  as  one  of  the  moll  fuperb  and 
magnificent  in  the  world. 

CORMORANT,  in  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  pelican,  with  fourteen  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  whitifh  :  it  is  a  fea-fowl,  almoft  equal  to  a  goofe 
in  (ize,  and  feeds  on  full.  The  writers  on  birds  have  deferibed  it 
under  the  names  of  carbo  aquaticus,  or  corvus  aquai/cus.  Sec  Plate  31. 

CORN,  in  hufbandry,  a  genus  of  p'ants  which  produces  a  grain 
in  an  ear  fit  for  bread,  the  ordinary  food  of  man. 

Corn  alfo  denotes  the  grain,  or  feed  of  that  p^ant,  feparated 
from  the  J'pica,  or  ear,  and  ufed  for  making  bread. 

T  hereyare  feveral  (pedes  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat,  rye,  and  barley, 
millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize,  and  lentils,  peas,  and  a  number  of  other 
kinds,  each  of  which  has  it’s  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  refpedt  to  the  manner  of 
it  s  prefervation,  and  is  capable  of  being  preferved  in  public  grana¬ 
ries,  for  preffing  occafions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries. 
See  the  article  Granary.  , 

For  the  prefervation  of  corn.  It  mud  be  well  dried  and  cleaned  ; 
the  granary  mud  have  it’s  openings  to  the  north  and  ead,  and  vent¬ 
holes  at  top  :  for  the  firft  fix  months  it  mull  be  well  ftirred  every 
fifteen  days;  afterwards  it  will  be  fufficient  to  filtit  once  per  month: 
after  two  years  it  heats  no  more;  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  fedr,  but 
from  the  air  and  foreign  moiffure. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  the  farmer  is,  to  produce  the  larged  crops 
he  can,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  injure  his  land  the  lead.  The 
common  way  of  fowing  exhauds  the  whole  land,  without  giving 
half  the  nourilhment  that  it  might  give  the  corn.  Indead  of  the 
Mattering  way  of  fowing  corn  by  the  hand,  if  it  be  let  in  with  the 
drill,  in  tingle,  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  rows,  and  an  interval 
of  five  feet  ot  naked  ground  be  left  between  thefe  (eries  of  rows,  the 
ufe  of  horfe-hoeing  in  thefe  intervals  will  be  found  to  give  all 
that  1  he  former  requires  :  the  crop  will  be  larger,  though  fo  great 
a  quantity  of  ground  is  left  vacant,  than  if  all  were  fown  over, 
.as  the  plants  will  Hand  vadly  thicker  in  the  rows,  and  will  have 
twenty  or  thirty  dalks  a-piece ;  and  the  more  the  fuccedive  crops 
aTe  planted,  and  the  oftener  the  ground  is  hoed  in  this  manner,  the 
better  will  the  plants  be  maintained,  and  every  crop  will  be  larger 
and  larger  from  the  fame  ground,  without  dunging,  or  without 
changing  the  fort  of  plant,  as  is  ufually  neceffary  in  other  cafes. 
See  the  articles  Husbandry,  and  Interval. 

Corn,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.  may  be  tranfported  to  dates  in 
amity,  when  they  exceed  not  certain  prices;  viz.  wheat,  40 j.  the 
quarter;  barley,  24s.  oats,  i6r.  &c.  by  many  datutes ;  and  the  ex- 
porters  of  it  iliall  pay  no  duty  of  cudom,  but  be  entitled  to  bounty 
money,  or  a  certain  allowance  lor  exportation;  viz.  5 s.  for  every 
quarter  of  wheat,  2  s.  bd.  for  barley,  &c. 

Corn -rents,  in  law,  denote  thofe  third  parts  of  the  old  rents  on 
college  leafes,  which  were  to  be  referved  by  the  leffees.  Siat.  18 
Eliz.  cap.  6.  Thefe  were  the  invention  of  the  lord-treafurer  Bur¬ 
leigh,  &c.  for  upholding  the  revenues  of  colleges. 

C ORN  A C H I N E  powder,  or pulvis  de  tribus,  or  Earl  of  Warwick’s 
powder.  It  is  of  a  purging  nature,  and  made  thus:  Take  of 
Jeammony  prepared  with  the  fumes  of  fulphur,  two  ounces;  dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony,  one  ounce;  the  cryltals  of  tartar,  half  an 
ounce  ;  make  them  all  together  into  a  powder.  It  is  a  fmart  purge, 
and  frequently  given  to  children  againlt  worms,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  ;  and  to  adults,  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  whereof  was  to  blow 
a  horn,  when  any  invasion  of  the  Scots  was  perceived. 

This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the  northern  counties,  near  the 
Fifts  and  the  Roman  walls ;  but  by  dat.  12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  are 
converted  into  free  and  common  forage. 

An  old  rental  calls  carnage,  neivtgeldt,  q.  d.  neat-geU.  Lord  Coke 
lays,  in  old  books,  it  is  called  hornceld. 

CORNARISTS,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  the  di'fciples  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Cornhert,  an  cnthufiadic  fecrctary  of  the  dates  of  Holland. 
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He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  againd  the  Catholics,  Lutherans  r  (f 
L-alvimits.  He  maintained  that  every  religious  comma, fir, „  n  ’ 
reformation  ;  but  he  added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  right  to  in 

accompli  flung  it,  without  a  miffion  f’upp ported  by  miracles 
alfo  or  opinion,  that  a  perfon  might  be  a  good  Chridian  without 
being  a  member  of  any  vifible  church. 

CORNEA  tunica,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of  the  eve  fo 
cafied  from  it  s  fubdance,  which  refembles  the  horn.of  a  lantern’ 

The«,«,«  is  convex,  pellucid,  and  divifible  into  various  lamella 
It  is  f, mated  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  and  furrounded  by  ‘,he 
fclerotica.  It  has  a  mod  exquifite  fenfe,  to  the  end  that  the  tears 
upon  the  lead  pain,  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  lachrymal  JllZl' 
to  |WaIh  off  any  filth,  which,  by  nicking  to  the  m,a,  might  § X 

C L 1  A>;r»  °r  Carnelian,  Car n- bolus,  fardius,  in 
namra'  hidory,  a  precious  done,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds 
didmguifhed  by  three  colours,  a  red,  a- yellow,  and  a  white! 
Authors  have  attributed  medicinal  virtues  to  this  done,  meaning  the 
red  cornelian;  this  therefore  is  to  be  underflow!  the  fa  rda,  or  form, 
lian  of  the  fhops.  It  is  very  well  known  among  and  is  found  in 
roundifh  or  oval  malles,  much  like  our  common  pebble ;  and  js  atnc 
ral.y  met  with  between  an  inch  and  two  or  three  inches  In  diameter- 
it  is  of  -a  fine  compad,  and  clofe  texture  ;  of  agloffv  Olrface  •  and’ 

111 1  'K  rrra!  fPcc,mens*  is  o f  all  the  degrees  of  red,  from  the 
paled  flefh-colour  to  the  deeped  blood-red.  It  is  gertcraliv  free 
from  /pots,  clouds,  or  variegations  ;  but  fometimes  it  is  veined  verv 
beautifully  with  an  extremely  pale  red;  or  white  ,  the  veins  forming 
concentric  circles,  or  other  lefs  regular  figures,  about  a  nucleus,  in 
the  manner  of  thofe  of  agates. 

The  pieces  of  cornelian  which  afe  all  of  one  colour,  and  perLaiv 
tree  from  veins,  are  thofe  which  our  jewellers  generally  make  ufe  of 
for  feals,  though  the  variegated  ones  are  much  more  beautiful. 
1  lie  cornelian  \s  tolerably  hard,  and  capable  of  a  very  good  oolifii- 
it  is  not  at  all  affided  by  acid  menftruums:  the  fire  dfvefts^of  a 
part  of  u  s  colour,  and  leaves  it  of  a  pale  red  ;  and  a  drong  and 
long-continued  heat  w  ill  reduce  it  to  a  pale  dirtv  grey.  ° 

I  iie  imt{\  cornelians  arethofe  of  the  Ead  Indies' ;  but  there  are 
very  beautiful  ones  found  in  the  rivers  of  Silefia  and  Bohemia  •  and 
we  nave  fome  not  defpicable  ones  in  England. 

1  hough  the  ancients  have  recomm-nded  the  cornelian  as  an  af- 
trmgent,  and  attributed  a  number  of  imaginary  virtues  to  it,  we 
know  no  other  ufe  of  the  done  than  the  cutting  feals  on  it,  to 
which  purpote  it  is  excellently  adapted,  as  being  not  too  hard  for 
cutting,  and  yet  hard  enough  nor  to  be  liable  to  accidents,  to  take  a 
good  poll  fh,  and  to  feparate  eafilv  from  the  wax. 

rno\biLIo  N  Chetry>  3  fPecics  of  CORN£L  tree. 

among  builders,  the  two  ftones  which  ftand 
one  in  each  jaumb  of  a  chimney.  They  are  commonly  made  of 
Kyegate,  or  hre-done.  See  Sydem  of  Architecture. 

Corner  teeth  of  a  horfe,  ‘  the  four  teeth  placed  between  the 
middle  teeth  and  the  tulhes,  being  two  above  and  two  below,  fitu- 
ated  on  each  fine  of  the  jaw,  which  fhoot  forth  when  the  horfe  is 
°  rnearS  ant^  a  See  the  article  Age. 

RNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an  indrument 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  which,  when  it  only  founded, 
the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone,  without  the  foldiers ;  whereas. 

when  the  trumpet  only  founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  move  without 
theeruigns. 

This  indrument  was  alfo  ufed  in  ecclefiadical  harmony,  to  Amply 
serpent  °lindS’  Plat£  2’  The  bafs  of  this  is  the 

Cornet  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  compound  dop  of  an  organ,  in 
which  five  p.pes  are  made  to  fpcak  at  the  touch  of  a  Tingle 

Cornet,  in  the  military  art  of  the  moderns,  the  third  comrnif- 
lion  officer  in  a  troop  of  horfe  or  dragoons. 

This  is  a  very  honourable  pod  :  he  commands  in  the  lieutenant’s 
ablence  ;  his  principal  duty  being  to  carry  the  dandard  near  the 
middle  of  the  hrd  rank  of  the  fquadron. 

Cornet,  in  farriery,  an  indrument  ufed  in  bleeding  horfes 

Cornet,  or  Coronet,  fometimes  denotes  the  lowed  part  of 
the  paflern  of  a  horfe,  round  the  coffin. 

Cornet,  in  conchyliology,  the  name  of  agenusof  diells,  called 
by  others  cuculli,  and  by  mod  writers  volutee. 

CORNEUS,  a  kind  of  tin  ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  ir¬ 
regular  iides^and  terminating  in  prifms.  See  the  article  Tin. 

CORNICABRA,  a  name  by  which  the  Spaniards  call  a  tree  they 
midake  tor  the  turpentine  tree. 

CORNICHE,  or  Cornice,  in  architecture,  the  uppermofl 
member  of  the  entablature  of  a :  column,  being  that  which  crowns 
the  order.  Refer  to  Sydem  of  Architecture,  p.  162. 

Corniche  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little  projedures  in 
mafonry  and  joinery,  even  where  there  are  no  columns,  as  the  cor¬ 
niche  of  a  chimney,  beaufet,  &c. 

Corniche,  architrave,  that  immediately1  contiguous  to  the  ar¬ 
chitrave,  the  frieze  being  retrenched. 

Corniche,  mutilated,  one  whofe  proje&ure  is  cut,  or  inter¬ 
rupted  to  the  right  of  the  larmieri;  or  reduced  into  a  bat-band, 
with  a  cimatium. 

Corniche,  cantaliver,  a  term  ufed  by  workmen  for  a  corniche  that 
has  cantahvers  underneath.  See  the  article  Cantali  vrr. 

Corniche,  coving,  that  which  has  a  great  cafement  or  hollow 
in  it,  ordinarily  lathed  and  plaidcred  upon  compafs-fprechetS,  ot 
brackets. 

Corniche,  modillion,  one  with  modillions  under  it.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Modillion  for  further  information. 

Corniche  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  crowning  of  pededals.  Seethe 
.article  Pedestal  and  Sydem  of  Architecture. 
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Corn  lCHE-r/«^  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next  from  the 
muzzle  ru.g,  backward.  See  the  aitide  Cannon. 

CORNICULA,  an  irrftrument  of  horn,  which  was  ufed  by  the 
ancients  for  the  purpofe  ot  a  cnpping-glafs.  The  broad  part  was 
applied  to  the  {km,  and  the  oppoiite  part  ended  in  a  point  with  a 
hole  in  it,  through  which,  by  fucking,  the  fkrn  was  rai fed  into  t fie 
ihftrument. 

CORNICULAR'S  proccjj'us,  the  procefs  or  knob  of  the 
(houlder  bone,  called  thus  becaufe  it  refemblcs  the  figure  of  a  crow’s 
beak. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  of  the 
army,  appointed  to  aililt  the  military  tribune  in  quality  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

They  u'enf  the  rounds  inflead  of  the  tribune,  vifited  the  watch, 
an  i  were  moftly  the  fame  with  what  the  aides-major  are  in  the 
French  army:  ihey  had  their  name  from  a  little  horn  they  made  ufe 
ot,  in  giving  their  orders  to  the  foidiers. 

The  cormcularius  was  alfo  an  officer  who  attended  the  judge,  and 
entered  down  his  fentences  and  deulions. 

CORTICULATE,  or  Cor N ICULated  flowery  one  with  a 
(harp-pointed  appendage,  refembling,  in  tome  degree,  a  cock’s  fpur. 
See  the  article  Flower. 

Cokniculate  plants,  the  fame  with  filiquofe  plants  with  horned 
pods,  or  feed  veifels. 

CORNISH  diamond,  a  name  given  by  many  people  to  the 
Crystals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in  Cornwall.  See  the 
article  Diamond. 

Cornish  ring,  or  aftragal  of  a  gun,  is  the  final!  ring  near  the 
muzzle. 

Corn l SH,  or  Britlpo  language.  Some  remains  of  this  language 
were  met  with  in  Cornwall,  fo  lately  as  the  year  1768. 

CORNU  Ammonh,  in  naturalhiftory,  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
Hone,  fome  of  which  in  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  &cc.  have  a  mo¬ 
tion  like  that  of  an  animal. 

It  is  rough,  knotty,  of  an  affi-colour,  and  twilled  in  manner  of  a 
ram’s  horn  ;  fuch  as  the >fe  wherewith  the  ancients  reprefented  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon  ;  whence  it’s  name. 

They  are  found  of  all  lizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a  fixpence,  to 
rtiore  than  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  fome  of  them  rounded,  others 
greatly  co'rvpreffed,  and  lodged  in  different  ftrata  of  Hones  and  clays ; 
lome  again  are  finooth,  and  others  ridged  in  different  manners, 
their  price  and  ridges  being  either  ffrait,  irregularly  crooked,  or 
undulated.  I  hey  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  cochlea  kind  of 
lhells. 

Cornu  cervi,  hartffiorn,  in  medicine,  makes  one  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  powders.  See  the  article  Hart's  Horn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn,  out  of 
which  proceeued  plenty  of  all  things  ;  by  a  particular  privilege 
which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fuppoled  to  be  the  goat  Amahhea. 

In  Lvbia  there  is  a  little  territory  ffiaped  not  unlike  a  bullock’s 
Itorn,  exceeding  fertile,  given  by  king  Ammon  to  his  daughter 
Amaithea,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter’s  nurfe. 

The- cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  is  reprefented  in  archite&ure 
and  fculpture  tnnier  the  figure  of  a  large  horn,  out  of  which  iffue 
fruits,  flowers,  6ic.  The  cornucopia  is  given  oh  medals  to  all 
deities,  genii,  and  heroes. 

CORNUCOPIA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fpecies 
of  the  grais  kind,  the  flower  of  which  is  univalvular  ;  there  is  no 
pericarpium,  but  the  corolla  inclofes  a  (ingle  turbinated  feed,  con¬ 
vex  on  one  lide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

CORNU TA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Gefner  and  others 
to  the  tiih  called  alfo  lyra,  and  lyra  altera  by  others.  It  is  of  the 
frigla  kind,  and  is  dillinguiihed  byAitedi  oy  the  name  of  trigla, 
with  many  cirri,  and  with  an  oftagonal  body. 

CORNU TIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tire  didynamia  angiofpermta 
clafs.  The  flower  has  one  petal,  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is 
divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top.  It  hath  tour  ftamina,  two  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  tube,  and  the  other  (hotter.  In  the 
center  is. limited  a  ronndiffi  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
globular  berry,  fitting  upon  the  empalement,  and  enclofing  feveral 
kidney-draped  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the 
Weft  Indies. 

CORNUTUS  pifeis,  in  zoology,  an  Eafl  Indian  fiffi  with  a  re¬ 
markable  horn  in  the  back  part  of  it's  head,  and  two  others  on 
the  belly  :  thefe  are  coooked  and  very  brittle.  See  Plate  62,  of 
Pipes. 

COROCORO,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fiffi,  fome- 
what.  refembling  the  coracinus  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a 
finus  in  the  back,  in  which,  at  pleafure,  it  can  bury  the  fins. 

CO  ROD  IO  habendo,  a  writ,  whereby  toexatfl  a  corody  ol  an  ab¬ 
bey,  or  leligious  houfe. 

CORODY,  Cor rodv,  or  Corredy,  in  old  law,  ( corrodium , 
from  corrodo ;  alfo  conredium  and  corredium)  a  fum  of  money,  or  al¬ 
lowance  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloathing,  due  to  the  kmg  from  an 
abbey,  or  other  houfe  of  religion,  whereof  he  is  the  founder. 

COROLLA,  among  botanists,  is  the  mod  confpicuous  part  of  a 
flower.  It  exprelfes  the  coloured,  tender  part,  which  furrounds  the 
organs  of  generation.  The  parts  it  is  composed  of  are  called  petals  ; 
if  it  confift  only  of  one  piece,  it  is  called  monopetalous  ;  if  of  more, 
it  is  faid  to  be  dipetalous,  tripetulous,  tetrapeiahus,  and  fo  on,  as  it 
confifls  of  t wo,  three,  four,  or  more  parts.  SeePETAL,  &cc.  See. 

COROLLARY,  or  Consectary,  in  mathematics,  is  ufed  for 
a  confequence  drawn  from  lome  piopoiition  already  advanced  or  de- 
monffrated  :  as  if  fiom  this  theorem,  That  a  triangle,  which  has  two 
equal  tides,  has  alfo  two  equal  angles,  this  coufequence  fhould  be 
drawn,  That  a  triangle,  which  hath  the  three  Tides  equal,  has  alfo 
it’s  three  angles  equal. 
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botanifts,  a  term  ufed  to  exp.d-  fc 
ones  PTliv  °VVer%W  lCh,  !°Sether  conftd'ite  the  whole  compound 
former  arTl  .f  T  km.d**  the  tubulated,  and  jig,. la.  a  ,  me 
four  n  fi  \W*yb  fllrnifhed  with  a.campanulated  limb,  divided  into 

War  hmb  T™'* =  ft  Iat,er’  oV  %>*ecl  corollu/w,  have  a  flat 
War  limb  terminated  by  a  fingle  point,  or  by  a  broader  extie 

*ntT  three  or  five  %ments. 

with tSuapJe'?h  ,hqUid  ,meafure’  ruPPofed  to  be  the  fame 

/U' See  the  artlcIe  CoR  us»  &c. 

LUKOVA,  in  anatomy,  is  that' edge  of  the  glans  of  the  tern's 
where  the preputium  begins.  *  P 

fir?mR07A’  C7T'  or  crazvninS>  in  architecture,  a  large,  fiat,  maf- 
°K  1  fo  Called,  becaufc  i,  cr,w„s  no,  only 

the  corn lc he,  but  the  entablature,  and  the  whole  order.  S°e  Plate 
I57>  H-  9* 

Corona,  in  optics,  implies  a  luminous  circle,  generally  coloured, 
round  the  fun,  moon,  or  largeft  planets.  See  the  article  Halo. 

L-ORona  A uf  ralis,  or  Meridionalis ,  in  aflronomy,  Southern  crown 
a  Coftftellanon  of  the  fouthern  hemrfphere  ;  whufe  ftars  are  1?  m 
Ptolemy  s  catalogue,  and  12  in  Mr.  Flamfteed’s. 

Corona  Borealis,  or  Septentrionalis,  in  aflronomy,  the  Northern 
crown,  or  garland,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  whofe 
axS/rin  ft  catalogue  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho,  and  Hevelius,  are  8  :  and 
in  Mr.  Flamlteed’s,  2r.' 

Corona,  among  botanifls,  expreffes  any  thing  growing  on  the 
head  of  a  feed. 


Thefe  corona  are  of  various  kinds  :  fometimes  fimple,  confiding 
only  ot  a  dentated  membrane  ;  fometimes  pappnfe,  confiding  of 
downy  matter,  which  in  fome  cafes  is  immediately  affixed  to  the 
leed  ;  in  others  it  has  a  pedicle  growing  from  it  ;  and  it  fometimes 
is  compofed  ot  fimple  filaments,  and  fometimes  is  rarnofe.  Hence, 
in  ihe  defiription  of  the  feeds  of  plants,  they  are  frequently  faid  to 
he  crowned  or  winged  with  down  ;  the  ufe  of  this  part  being  evi¬ 
dently  to  fcatter  arid  difperfe  the  feeds,  when  ripe. 

Corona  JEthiopica,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fea-  ffiellof 
the  doliuni  or  concha  gioboja  kind. 

Corona  tmperialts,  in  conchyliology,  a  beautiful  (hell  of  the  vo- 
luta  kind,  dillinguiihed  by  certain  eminences  forming  a  fort  of 
crown. 


CORONALE  os,  in  anatomy,  the  bone  of  the  forehead  ;  called 
alfo  OS  FKONTIS,  OS  OCCIPITIS,  &  verecundum  ;  which  fee. 

CORONAL1S,  the  firft  future  of  the  fcull.  Flits  future  reaches 
tranfverfely  from  the  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  os  frontis 
with  th <0  of  a  pari  e tali  a. 

In  young  children,  it  is  open  the  breadth  of  a  finger  or  two,  in 
the  middle,  but  grows ’clofer  with  age  ;  though  fometimes  by  con- 
vulfion  fits,  or  a  bad  conformation,  it  not  only  clofes  in  children,  but 
the  edges  grow  over  one  another  ;  which  is  what  the  women  call 
head-mould  Jhot ;  which  they  feldom  long  furvive. 

CORONARY  vejfels,  in  anatomy,  two  arteries,  which  furnifh 
the  fublfance  of  the  heart  with  blood,  and  a  vein  which 'again  con¬ 
duits  the  refluent  blood  back  to  the  heart. 

Coronary  arteries,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out  of  the  aorta, 
before  it  leaves  the  pericardium ;  they  ferveto  convey  the  blood  into 
the  fubflance  of  the  heart. 

Coronary  ligament,  unites  the  radius  with  the  cubitus. 

Coronary  v;in,  a  vein  diffufed  over  the  exteri  >r  iurface  of  the 
heart.  It  is  Firmed  of  feveral  branches  arifing  from  all  parts  of  the 
vifeus,  and  terminates  in  the  vena  cava,  whither  it  conveys  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  coronory  arteries. 

Coronary,  fomachic,  a  vein  inferred  into  the  trunk  of  the  fp!e- 
netic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  infifenteric,  forms  the  vena 
porta. 

CORONATORE  eligendo,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  direiled  to 
the  theriff,  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  on  the  death  or  difcharge 
of  any  coroner,  commanding  him  to  call  together  the  freeholders  of 
the  county,  for  the  eleiting  of  a  new  comn  r,  and  to  certify  to  the 
faid  court  both  the  election  and  the  name  of  the  party  chofen,  and  to 
give  him  his  oath,  &c. 

CoRonatore  exonerando,  a  writ  that  lies  for  the  difeha'-ge  of  a 
coroner  on  account  of  negligence  of  his  duty,  or  infufficiency. 

CORONE,  in  anatomy,  a  lharp-pointed  eminence  or  projetdion 
of  a  bone.  There  are  feveral  of  thefe  in  the  human  body,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  various  names,  according  to  their  figures.  Confult  the 
Syftem  of  Anatomy. 

CORONER,  an  ancient  officer  of  this  kingdom,  fo  called  be¬ 
caufe  he  is  wholly  employed  for  the  king  and  crown. 

The  office  of  coroners  efpecially  concerns  the  pleas  of  the  crown; 
and  they  are  confervators  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where  elected, 
being  ufually  two  for  each  county. 

Their  authority  is  judicial  and  minifterial;  judicial,  where  a  per- 
fon  comes  to  a  violent  death,  and  to  take  and  enter  appeals  of  mur¬ 
der,  pronounce  judgment  upon  outlawries,  See.  and  to  inquire  of 
lands  and  goods,  and  efcapes  of  murderers,  treafure  trove,  wreck  of 
the  fea,  deodands,  &c.  The  minifterial  power  is  where  the  coroners 
execute  the  king’s  writs,  on  exception  to  the  ffieriff,  as  being  party 
to  a  fuit,  kintoeither  of  the  parties,  on  default  of  the  ffieriff,  &c. 
In  their  former  capacity  the  a£t  ot  one  has  the  fame  force  as  if  they 
had  all  joined;  in  the  latter,  their  a£ts  are  void,  unlefs  they  join. 
And  the  authority  of  coroners  does  not  determine  by  the  demife  of  the 
king;  as  that  of  judges,  &c.  doth,  who  ail  by  the  king's  commif- 

fion-  . 

The  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  is  the  foveretgn  coroner 
of  the  whole  realm,  or  wherefoever  he  abides. 

Coroner  of  the  king's  houfoold,  hath  an  exempt  jurifdiclion  within 
the  verge,  anil  the  coroner  of  the  county  cannot  intermeddle  within 
it  •  as  the  coroner  of  the  king’s  houfe  may  not  intermeddle  in  the 

county. 
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CMimtv,  out  of  tin*  verge.  If  an  inquifinon  be  found  before  the 
ctfoner  of  the  county,  and  the  coroner  of  the  ve^ge,  where  the  homi 
ctde  va rts  committed  in  the  county,  and  lo  it  is,  entered  and  certified) 
it  will  be  error. 

Coroner  of  London,  is  defied  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of 
the  city,  a.  in  I  no  other  coroner  has  any  power  therein. 

CCJRONILLA,  in  botany,  hatchet  vetch,  a  genus  of  the  diadel- 
pfcia  dcatndrin  clafs,  whole  corolla  is  papilionaceous;  the  vexillum 
cordat'.-d,  bent  backwards,  and  fearce  longer  than  the  a /*c,  Handing, 
in  chillers  at  the  top  of  the  branch  ;  the  fruit  is  a  very  long,  llender 
pod,  contracted  between  each  feed,  and  formed  of  two  valves,  with 
onlv  on.e  cell  ;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  of  a  round  figure. 

COROPITfE,  a  name  given  to  fuch  of  the  difciples  of  Donatus 
as  he  lent  to  fairs,  Sc c.  to  preach  his  doflrines.  See  Aoonistici. 

CORPORA  olivaria ,  two  protuberances  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
See  Brain*  Ouvaria  corpora ,  and  Syftejn  of  Anatomy. 

Corpora  pyramidalia,  two. protuberances  of  die  under  part.of  the . 
CUREI5f.Li.HM  ;  which  fee,  .. . 

C<\rV(>R4 Jlriata,  two  protuberances  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of. 
the  Brain  ;  which  fee. .  ,  ,,  *„•  .  '•■■-I 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has 
charge  over  one  of  the  divi (ions :  he  places  and  relieves  centinels, 
and  keeps  good  order  in  the  corps  <le garde ;  receiving,  withal,  the 
word  of  the  inferior  rounds'  that  pals' by  his  corps  de  garde.  L  here, 
are  u'fually  three  corporals,  in  each  company.  . 

Corporal  of  a/hip,'  is  an  officer  who  hath  the  charge  of  Petting 
the  watch. and  centinels,-  apdrelieving  them  ;  and  who  fee?  that  all 
tlic  folders'  and  failots  kpep  their  arms  neat  and  clean  :  he  alio 
teaches  them  how  to  ufe  their  arms,  and  hath  a  mate  under  him. 

Corporal,  Corporate.,  is  alfo  an. .ancient  church-term,  fig- 
nifying  the*  i'acred  linen  fpread  under  the  chajice  in  thepuchaiift  and 
mafs,  to  receive  the  fragments  of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  fall. 
Some  fay,  it  was  pope  Eufebius  who  full  enjoined  the  u!e  of  the 
corporal;  others  aferibe  it  to  St.  Silvefter.  It  was  the  cuflom  to 
carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnitv,  to  fires,  and  to  heave  them 
againft  the  flames,  in  order  to  extinguilh  them.  Pnilip  de  Comines 
fays,  the  pope  made  Louiji  XI,  a  prefer.!  of  the  corporal e,  whereon 
my  lord  St.  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic,  ora  fociety  of  pei  Tons  joined 
in  one  body,  either  by  prefeription,  charter,  or  aft  of  parliament. 

The  molt  ufual  method,  however,  of  forming  corporations  is  by 
charter.  London,  indeed,  is  a  corporation  by  prefeription  ;  but  in 
all  bodies  politic  formed  by  prefeription,  it  is  i'uppofed  that  they 
originally  derived  their  authority  from  a  grant  of  the  king. 

A  corporation  may  be  dilfolved,  for  it  is  created  upon  a  trull  ;  and 
if  that  trull  be  broken,  the  charter  is  forfeited.  No  perfon  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  bear  any  office  until  he  has  received  .the  facrament,  taken 
the  oaths,  &c-  and  none  are  to  execute  in  a  corporation  for  more 
than  a  year.  A  corporation  cannot  fue  or  appear  in  perfon,  but  by 
an  attorney. 

Ordinances  made  by  corporations,  to  be  obferved  on  pain  of  im- 
prifohrheYit,  forfeiture  of  goods,  &c.  are  contrary  to  Magna  Charta. 
A6li9ns.arifing.in  any  corporation  may  be  tried  in  the  corporation 
courts  :  but  if  they  try  aftions  not  w  ithin  their  jurifdiftjons,  and 
encroach  upon  the  common  law,  they  are  liable  to  be  pu ni Hied  for 
it.  T  he  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  is  to  anfvver  for  all  par¬ 
ticular  mifdemeanors  committed  ,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  julfice 
within  the, city,  and , for  ail  other  general  mifdemeanors  committed 
iii„ flip  city. 

Corporation  courts ,  are  fuch  as  are  held  in  corporations,  by  pre- 
feriptipn,  charter,  or  a6t  of  parliament.  See  the  articles  Court 
of  Hijljngs,  and  Mayor's  Courts. 

Corporation  act,  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfon  from  being 
legally  elefted  to  any  office  relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or 
corporation,  unlefs,  within  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  has  received 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  (upper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England. 

CORPOREITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  corporeal ,  or  has 
body  ;  or  that  which  conflitutes  or  denominates  it  fuch. 

The  corporeity  of  God  was  the  capital  error  of  the  Anthropomor- 
.phites.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity  of  angels. 

CORPpRlFICATION,  in  chemiflry,  the  operation  of  reco¬ 
vering  fpirits  into  the  fame  body,  or  at  lead  into  a  body  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  which  they  had  before  their  fpiritualization. 

CORPS,  in  architeflure,  is  a  term  borrowed  frqm  the  French, 
flgnifying  any  part  that  projects  or  advances  beyond  the  naked  of  a 
wall;  and  which  ferves  as  aground  for  fume  decoration,  or  the  l.ke. 

Corps  de  hatuille,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for 
battle.  See  the  articles  Line,  and  Guard. 

Corps  de  garde,  a  poft  in  an  army,  fometimes  under  covert, 
fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  number  of  foldiers,  who  are 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  are  to  watch  in  their  turps,  for  the 
feenrity  of  fome  more  con liderable  poll,  as  a  camp,  Afc.  The  word 
is  frequently  ufed  fur  the  men  who  watch  in  this  poll. 

CORPSE,  flealingof,  without  the  lliroud,  &c.  is  not  felony,  but 
punilhablc  as  a  mifilemeanor  by  indidlmentat  common  law. 

CORPULENCY,  in  medicine,  the  Hate  of  a  perfon  too  much 
loaded  with.  fat.  Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  fix  hun 
dred  pounds  ;  and  a  maid,  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  who  weighed  four 
luindrcd  and  fifty.  Bright,  of  Malden,  who  died  at  the  age  of 

eighed  fix  hundred  and  fixteen 

fuch  an  increafe  both  of  xheventer 
and  limbs  as  to  impede  tiie  adlions  of  ihe  body  ;  efpecially  motion 
.  and  refpiratiqn.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  corpulency  does  not  con- 
filt  in  the  folids  o.f  the  body  being  increafed,  but  their  being  dif- 
t ended  to  a  greater  pitch  by  the  abundance  of  humours  colleHed  in 


twenty-nine  years,  in  1750, 
pounds. 

-  Etimiller  defines  corpulency  to  b 


them.  But  from  whatever  caufe,  it  generally  indicates  a  good  habit 
of  body,  and  an  eafy  agreeable  temper.: 

Corpulency  is  promoted  by  every  thing  that  tends  to  foften  the  blood 
ami  render  it  lefs  fharp  and  feline  ;  fuch  as  want  of  proper  exercife  1 
both  of  body  and  mind,  an  indolent  life,,  ami  too  much  deep  and  : 
nourilhing  foods,  &c.  And  as  thefe  catifo  or  promote  corpuUrayJo  ! 
do  their  oppofites  prevent  or  remove  it ;  particularly  faline  inca's  and  I 
acid  d'inks,  &c.  Some  have  propofed,  as  one  of  the  bell  renn  dies 
Jos  corpulency,,  acet,  Jcieliticuni;  but  as  great  mi  (chiefs  and  fometimes  i 
fatal  effetls  have  followed  from  fuch' medicines,  particularly  in yqung 
ladies,  in  attempting  to  reduce  themfelves  by  drinking  vinegar,  Arc! 
we  would  therefore  advife  proper  exercife  and  moderate  eating, 
with  a  total  abftinence  from  all  'kinds  of  malt  liquors  and  recom¬ 
mend  water,  lor  common  driuk,  and  cider  or  perry  to  be  drank  occa- 
fionally.  , 

CORPUS,  body,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  fcveral  parts  of  the 
animal  ftrufture ;  as,  -  .  ■  t  .  J 

Corpus  callofum,  the  upper  part,  or  covering,  of  the  two  lateral 
ventricle's  of  the  brain,  appearing  immediately. qpder  the  procefs  of. 
the  dura  mater,  below  the  d,epth  of  all  (he  circumvolutions  ;  bein'* 
tormed  by  the  union  of  th,e  medullary  fibres  on  each  fide. 

Corpus,  in  matters  of  learning,  denotes  ...feyyra)  works  of  the 
fame  nature,  collected  and  bound  together  in  the  fojm  of  a  fyiLm 
of  any  art  or  fcience. 

.  Corpus  Chrijliday,  a'feftivgj  of  the  church,  kept  on  the  next 
Thurfday  alter  Trinity  Sunday;  inflituted,  in  7264,  in  honour  of. 
the  eucharift ;  to  which  alfo  one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  is  dedi¬ 
cated..  Trinity  Term  begins  the  morrow  after -this  feall. 

Corpus  cum  cauja,  in  law,  a  writ  i (Tiling  out  of  chancery  to  re¬ 
move  both  the  body  and  record,  touching  the  cafe  of  any  man  lying 
in  execution  upon  a  judgment  for  debt,  into  the  King’s  Bench,  &c* 
there  to  lie  till  iie  has  latisfied  the  judgment. 

Corpus  cepi,  in  law,  a  return  made  by  the  IherifF upon  a  capias , 
Sec.  See  tlie  article  Cepi  for  information. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy,  that  fcheme  or  fyflem  of  phyfics, 
wherein  the  phenomena  of  bodies  are  accounted  for,  from  the  mo¬ 
tion,  reft,  poll  Con ,  arrangement,  Sec.  of  the  minute  corpufcles,  or 
atoms,,  whereof  bodies  are  compofed. 

This  phii.ufop.hy.  is  fo  very  ancient,  that,  both  before  Epicurus 
arid  Democritus,  and  even  before  Leucippus  taught  in  Greece, 
there  was  a  Phoenician  philofopher,  who  explained  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  by  the  motions  and  affections  of  the  minute  corpufcles  of  mat¬ 
ter,  as  very  old  authors  inform  us  ;  and  therefore  it  Ihould  rather  be 
called  Phoenician  philofophy,  than  Epicurean. 

Mr.  Boyle  reduces  the  principles  of  the  corpufcular  philofophy  to 
the  four  following  heads. 

1.  That  there  is  but  one  catholic,  or  uni yerfal  matter,  which  is 
an  extended,  impenetrable,  and  divifible  fubftance,  common  to  all 
bodies,  and  capable  of  all  forms. 

This  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  finely  improves  on  :  “  All  things  confi- 
dered,  fays  that  great  author,  it  appears  probable  to  me,  that  God, 
in  the  beginning,  created  matter  in  folid,  hard,  impenetrable, 
moveable  panicles  ;  of  fuch  fizes  and  figures,  and  with  fuch.  other 
properties,  as  moil  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  : 
and  that  ihele  primitive  particles,  being  folids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  of  the  fenfible  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them  ; 
even  fo  liar  i  as  never  to  wear,  or  break  in  pieces :  no  other  power 
being  able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  in  the  full  creation. 
While  thefe  corpufcles  remain  intire,  they  may  compofe  bodjesof  one 
and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  aft  ages :  but  Ihould  they  wear 
away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them 
would  be  changed  :  water  and  earth,  compofed  of  old  worn  parti¬ 
cles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  be  of  the  fame  nature 
and  texture  now,  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  intire  particles, 
at  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that  nature  may  be  lafting,  the 
changes  of  corporeal  things  are -to  be,  placed  only  in  the  various  repa¬ 
rations,  and  new  allocutions,  of  thefe  permanent  corpufcles,” 

2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the  vail  variety  of  natural 
bodies,  mull  have  motion  in  fome,  or  all  it’s  allignable  pans;  and 
that  this  motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God,  the  creator  of  all 
things :  and  has  all  manner  of  directions  and  tendencies. 

“  Thefe  corpufcles,  Pays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  not  only  a  vis 
inertia,  accompanied  with  fuch  paffive  laws  of  motion  as  naturally 
refult  from  that  force  ;  hut  alfo  are  moved  by  certain  a£tive  princi¬ 
ples  ;  fuch  as  that  of  gravity,  and  that  which  caufes  fermentation, 
and  the  cohelion  of  bodies.” 

3.  That  matter  mull  alfo  be  aflually  divided  into  parts ;  and  each 
of  thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,-  or  atoms  of  matter,  mult 
have  it’s  proper  magnitude,  figure,  and  lhape. 

4.  That  thefe  differently  fized  and  lhaped  particles,  have  different 
orders,  pofitions,  lituations  and  poltures,  from  whence  all  the 
variety  of  compound  bodies  arifes. 

CORRECTION,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  aids  given  with 
feverity.  See  the  article  Chastisements. 

Correction,  in  printing,  the  a6l  of  difeovering  and  pointing 
out  the  faults  in  a  printed  Iheet,  in  order  to  their  being  amended  by 
the  compofitor,  before  it  be  printed  oft’.  See  thearticle  Printi  ng. 

The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  every  page,  right 
agaiqft  the  line  wherein  the  faults  are  found  ;  and  there  are  different 
chara£lers  ufed  to  exprefs  different  corrections :  thus  ^  is  put  for  dele, 
to  intimate  that  fomething,  as  a  point,  letter,  word,  See.  dallied  in 
that  line,  is  to  be  taken  out.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  inferred,  the 
place  is  to  be  marked  thus  A,  and  the  thing  to  be  inferted  added  in 
the  margin.  When  there  are  two  or  more  corrections  in  the  fame 
line,  then  they  are  all  feparated  in  the  margin  by  little  bars  thus  |. 
If  a  fpace  be  omitted,  it’s  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 
margin  thus  When  a  letter  is  inverted,  it  is  expreffed  in  the 

margin 
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margin  thus  £).  When  any  thing  is  to  be  trsnl'pofed,  it  is  d  reeded 
thus,  Extraordinary  \fcarce  ever  fail  of  |.  attainments  |  exciting  envy,  f  >r 
Extraordinary  attain//, rnts  Jcarce  ever  fail  of  exciting  envy ,  and  in  the 
margin  is  added  tr.  If  Italic  characters  are  to  be  changed  .for  Ro¬ 
man,  or  vice  ve/fa,  a  line  is  drawn  thus  —  under  tire  Tetters,  and 
row .  or  t'tal.  is  written  in  the  niaigin  If  a  fpace,  or  an  m  or  n 
quadrat,  (tick  up,  and  print  black,  it  is  marked  in  the  margin  with 
a  dafh,  thus  I.  if  a  word,  fentence,  or  paragraph  is  intirely  omit¬ 
ted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret  A,  and  in  the  margin  is  put 
the  word  out.  If  the  letters  of  a  word  (land  too  far  a  (under,  a  line 
is  drawn  under  them,  and  in  the  margin  is  pur  a  crooked  line  or 
hook,  thus  u .  There  are  many  other  maiks  ufed  in  correfiirnr ,  as 
y  for  f'u  peri  or,  cap.  for  capital,  /.  c.  for  lower-cafe,  &c. 

Correction,  in  pharmacy,  the  adding  feme  ingredient  to  a 
compolition,  in  order  to  check  or  moderate  the  violence  of  opera¬ 
tion  j  thus,  tor  inffance,  fome  carminatives,,  fuch  as  the  feed  of  fen¬ 
nels  or  anife,  are  added  to  fome  leaves,  which,  when  exhibited  alone, 
generally  produce  flatulencies  and  gripes. 

Corrector,  in  general,  denotes  lomething  that  mends  the  faults 
or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  of  the  faplc ,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  flaple,  whofe 
buhnels  is,  to  write  down  and  record  the  bargains  that  merchants 

make  there. 

Correctors,  in  medicine,  fuch  ingredients  in  a  compofition 
as  guard  againlt,.  or  abate,  the  force,  or  dangerous  qualities,  of 

others. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  jullice  in  Spain,  and 
countries  fubjedf  to  the  Spanifh  government.  He  is  the  chief  judee 
of  a  town  or  province. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  in  a  certain 
relation.  Thus*  father  and  (on  are  correlatives.  Sight  and  darkne-fs, 
motion  and  red,  are  correlative  and  oppodte  terms. 

CORRESPONDENCE,  and  Correspondency,  implies  the 
relation  and  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another ;  it  like- 
wife  fignifies  intercourfe  and  f  riend  (hip. 

The  Science  of  CORRESPONDENCES. 
Correspondence,  or  Correspondency,  in  theology,  is  a  fci- 
fcrice  peculiar  to  the  New  Jerufalem  Church,  the  principles  pf 
Which  are  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  Hon.  Em.nuel  Sweden¬ 
borg.  This  author  Hates  the  (ctence  of  correfpondences  to  be  the 
mult  exalted  of  all  fcience's,  and  alferts  that  it  was  the  fountain  from 
Whence’ the  ancients  derived  all  their  tinderdanding  and  wifdom,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  key  whereby  the  holy  feriptures  can  be  properly 
underflood. 

But  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome  judgment  of 
the  nature  of  correfpondences ,  we  Iball  prefent  them  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  that  Lienee,  which  lias  never  yet  appeared  in  any 
Cyclopaedia,  Encyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary  in  the  world,  and  which 
■cannot  but  be  confld.red  at  lealt  as  a  matter  of  curious,  if  notufe- 
ful  information.  It  may  alfo  ferveas  a  proof  of  the  univerfality  as 
well  as  originality  of  the  prefent  work;  and  evince  to  the  public, 
that  the  Proprietor  and  Editors  are  determined  to  fpare  no  pains  or 
expence  to  render  Howard’s  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  lite¬ 
rally  a  library  of  univerfa!  knowledge,  and  the  model  fur  ignorant 
and  idle  competitors  to  copy  after. 

We  Ih all  her.e  firlt  fhew  what  is  meant  by  correfpondence,  by  way 
of  preparative  to  what  follows. 

According  to  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  whole  natural  world  cor- 
refponds  to  the  fpiritual  world,  both  in  the  whole,  and  likewife  in 
it’s  feveral  parts  ;  and  what  C-x jits  and  fubfifts  in  the  natural  from 
the  fpiritual,  is  called  correspondence ;  now  the  whole  natural  world 
exifls  and  fublills  horn  the  fpiritual,  as  an  effect  from  it’s  efficient 
Caufe  ;  therefore  there  is  a  correfpondent  relation  betwixt  them.  By 
the  natural  world  is  meant  the  whole  expanfe  under  the  fun,  and 
Whatever  therein  receives  light'  and  heat  from  it  belongs  to  that 
world :  by  the  fpiritual  world  is  meant  heaven,  and  all  that  is 
therein. 

As  man  is  an  image  both  of  heaven  and  of  this  world,  in  the  lead 
form,  therefore  he  Hands  here  both  in  the  fpiritual  and  natural 
world:  the  things  within  (thofe  of  the  mind  and  ipirit)  which  re- 
fpe£t  the  intellect  anti  will,  conftitute  his  fpiritual  world  ;  but  thofe 
of  the  body,  which  refpedlliis  external  fenfes  and  actions,  conditute 
his  natural  world  :  whatever  therefore  in  his  natural  world  (or  body, 
fenfes,  and  adtions)  derives  it’s  exiflence  from  his  fpiritual  world, 
(or  mind,  intellect,  and  will]  that  is  called  correfpondent. 

This  dodf  l  ine  is  exemplified  in  the  human  countenance;  for  the 
feience  of  phyfiogndmy,  which  has  lately  become  afubjedl  of  con- 
fiderable  inquiry  among  fome  of  the  learned,  is  grounded  in  that  of 
correfpondences.  Thus  in  the  face  of  any  one  who  is  not  pradlifed 
in  the  art  of  diffimulation,  we  may  read  the  affedlions  and  pafiions 
of  his  mind,  as  in  their  type  or  natural  form  :  lienee  it  is  common 
to  fay,  that  the  face  is  tire  index  of  the  mind;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fpiritual  world  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  one  is  corifpicuous  in  his  natu¬ 
ral  world  :  in  like  manner,  the  things  of  the  duelled!  are  reprefenttd 
iothc  fpeech  ;  and  thofe  of  the  will,  in  the  gedures  and  movements 
of  the  body  :  now  all  that  is  thus  expreffed  in  the  body,  whether  by 
the  (ace,  fpcech,  or  gedures,  is  called  correfpondence. 

Hence  may  be  underdood  what  is  meant  by  the  internal,  and 
what  by  the  external  man,  and  that  the  former  is  called  the  fpiritual, 
and  the  latter  the  natural  man  ;  and  aifo  that  the  one  is  as  diltindt 
from  the  other,  as  heaven  is  from  this  world:  and  moreover,  that 
ail  that  is  formed  in  or  done  by  the  latter,  is  from  the  former.  . 

So  much  for  correfpondence  between  the  inward  or  fpiritual,  and 
the  outward  or  natural  man.  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
hat.  correfpondence  which  is  between  the  whole  of  heaven  and  the 
feveral  parts  of  man. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  univerlal  heaven  refembles  one  man, 
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or  is  in  a  human  form,  and  f,»  called  the  grand  man  ond  a;Y„ 
ihe  human  body  ft, , hat  fome  „l  lfy  V,e  ffww," 

.he  heed  i„  „  Lc  ,  , bey  who  ire  ,  ,1  e  brl  ,  m  o" 

;hcy  who  are  in  ,he  e.nw,  ,he  a.ms;  and  fo  of  1  fff  ,  1 

"l“'aCC7l“’S  10  hypo,  hefis,:  '  ,‘„S 

luofilt  his  (ubfdience  or  continued  exidence  being  from  h/noo,  i 
Agam.  they  who  the  grand  man  orhJgTgS^M 
are  the  angels  who  excel  all  others  in  every  fpecies  of  “mod  as  1,  t’ 
peace,  innocence,  yyifdom,  knowledge,  &c.  and  confecuentlv  ‘  ’ 
joy  and  happmtfs- ;  and  from  them  proceeds  the  influx  mm  theV," 
man  head,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it  here  ;Tor  to  thefe  they  corn 
Jpond :  thofe  angels  who  in  the  grand  man  or  heaven  belong  to  me 
regain  or  province  of  the  bread,  excel  in  the  good  of  chanty  and 
Huh  and  operate  in  their  influence  on  the  human  bread  here  '  inaf 
much  as  they  correfpond  thereto  :  but  they  who  in  the  grand  mar  Tr 
heaven  belong  to  the  regions  of  the  loins,  and  the  organs  appointed 
for  generation,  are  they  who  chiefly  excel  in  coniugial  love  •  thev 
who  bdong  to  the  lefet,  are  in  the  lowed  good  of  heaven,  or  tf^t 
called  fmritual-natural  good  :  they  who  belong  to  the  arms  and  hands 
..re  in  the  potency  of  that  kind  of  truth  which  is  derived  from  od  * 
they  who  are  in  the  eyes,  excel  in  underflaftfririg :  they  who  “n;  ,T 
the  ears,  in  attention  and  obedience  :  they  who  are  in  the  no’fe  ex¬ 
cel  in  the  faculty  of  perception  :  they'  who  are  in  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  are  eminent  in  lpeak  ing  from  dearnefs  of  intellect  and  per¬ 
ception  :  they  who  belong  to  the  province  of  the  reins,  are  more 
particularly  m  that  kind  of  truth  which  illudrates  and  diilinguiihes  • 
they  who  are  in  the  liver,  pahcieas,. anci  IpJeen,  excel  in  thofe 
emties  ano  powers  which  exalt  the  purify  of  the  various 'kinds  of 
good  and  truth,  by  feparatmg  them  from'  mixtures  with  their  con¬ 
traries:  and  fo  in  like  manner  with  others  refpedlively,  by  influx 
operating  on  th t  correfpondent  parts  in  man  :  now  influx  from  hea- 
ven  is  m ‘order  to  the  right  end  and  ufe  of  all  in  man  ;  and  as  ufes 
are  from  the  fpiritual  world,  fo  they  ffiftn  thetnfelVes  into  effedt  by 

ttiatenal  initnimems  in  the  natural  world  ;  whence  proceeds  corn- 
Jpondencc . 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  members,  organs,  and  vifeera  are  ufed 
m  the  (cripturd  (according  to  the  do'dfrine  of  correfpondence '  for  the 
things  reprefented  by  them  :  thus,  by  the  head  is  there  (Unified  un- 
derltanding  and  wifdom  :  by  the  bread,  charity  ;  by  thetoins  con- 
jugia!  love  :  by  the  arms  and  hands,  the  power  of  truth  :  by  the  feet 
that  which  is  natural :  by  the  eyes,  intelled  :  by  the  nofe,  perceoT 
tion:  by  the  ears,  obedience:  bythereim,  the  purification  of  truth. • 
and  (o  on.  Hence  thofe  cudomary  expreffions,  when  (peaking  of 
a  man  of  deep  knowledge,  to  fay,  that  he  has  a  head;  of  him  who 
is  true  and  faithful,  that  he  is  a  bofom friend ;  of  any  one  of  meat  fa_ 
gacity,  that  he  is  ready  at  fuelling  a  matter  out ;  of  a  man  that  has  a 
quick  comprehenfion,  that  he  is  Jharp  fghted ;  of  one  in  great  power, 
that  he  has  long  arms  ;  and  of  him  who  (ays  or  does  a  thing  with 
love,  ihat  he  does  it  from  his  heart.  Thefe  and  many  other  layings 
familiar  to  us,  are  from  correfpondence:  for  they  are  from  the  Ipiri- 
tual  world,  though  we  know  it  not. 

Thus  have  we  explained  what  is  meant  by  correfpondence,  with 
refpedf  to  the  whofe  and  every  part  of  the  human  body  :  n  now  re¬ 
mains  to  give  Swedenborg’s  reafons  why  all  things  of  the  earth,  nay, 
of  the  world  in  general,  are  correfpondences  m  like  manner. 

All  things  belonging  to  the  earth  are  di!iingni(hed  into  three 
kinds,  which  are  called  kingdoms,  viz.  the  animal,  i he  vegetable, 
and  the  mineral  kingdoms:  the  things  in  the  animal  kingdom  are 
correfpondences  in  the  firft  degree,  as  having  life;  thole  m'the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  correfpond  in  the  fecund  degree,  as  having  growth, 
but  no  fenfitivelife  ;  and  thofe  in  the  mineral  kingdom  correfpond  in 
the  third  degree,  as  having  neither  life  nor  growth.  The  corr.fpon- 
derlts  of  the  hrd  kingdom,  are  theanimais  of  various  kinds,  wuich 
either  walk  or  creep  on  the  earth,  or  fly  in  the  air  ;  which  b«.  ing  fo 
well  known,  need  not  be  enumerated,  as  neither  thofe  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  or  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  all  trees,  herbs,  plant  ,  and 
flowers,  which  grow  and  flourilh  in  the  woods,  gardens,  fields,  or 
elfewhere.  The  correfpondent s  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  the  more 
noble  and  alio  the  interior  metals;  precious  and  common  fi  nes  ; 
fofiils,  and  earths  of  various  kinds;  and  alfo  waters.  To  thefe  cor- 
refpondences  in  the  natural  world,  we  are  to  add  fuch  things  as  are 
prepared  and  fabricated  of  them  by  human  (kill  and  indufiry  for  the 
general  ufi:  of  man,  as  food  of  different  kinds,  vefirnents,  houfes, 
temples,  with  many  other  things. 

The  things  that  are  above  the  earth,  as  the  fun,  moon,  dars,  and 
alfo  in  the  atmofphere,  as  clouds,  rain,  vapours,  thunder,  lightning, 
&c.  are  refpedlively  correfpondent;  as ’aifo  fuch  as  are  occafioned 
by  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  fun,  as  light  and  fiiade,  heat  and 
cold:  in  like  manner  thofe  which  are  determined  by  it’s  motions, 
diftances,  and  variations,  as  the  feafons  of  fpring,  dimmer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  together  with  the  diurnal  periods  of  morning,  noon, 
evening,  and  night. 

In  a  word,  all  things  that  exifi  in  nature,  from  the  lead  to  the 
greated,  are  correfpondences ;  and  that  becaufe  this  world,  •  together 
with  the  whole  of  it’s  f  urniture,  exids  and  fubfifts  from  the  fpiritual 
world,  and  both  from  the  Deny  :  it  is  Laid  litre  to fubftfl  alfo  thence, 
as  every  thing  fubfifts  by  that  which  is  the  caufe  of  it’s  exidence,  as 
it’s  fubfidence  is  no  other  than  the  continuation  of  it’s  exidence  ; 
and  becaufe  it  cannot  fubfid  from  afelf,  but  from  fomething  prior 
to  it  (elf,  and  loon  from  it’s  fird  caufe,  from  which,  it  it  be  iepa- 
rated,  it  mud  perifh,  and  be  annihilated. 

As  to  thofe  fpirituai  things-in  heaven,  to  which  natural  things  in 
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this  world  correfpond ,  this  doarine  of  correfpondence  between  natural 
and  fpiritual  things  rand  be  illuftrated  by  fome  few  examples.  1  he 
beads  nt  the  earth  in  general,  not  only  the  tame  and  nfeful  ones, 
but  alfo  the  wild  and  unprofitable,  correfpond  to  the  affedtions  ol  the 
human  mind  ;  the  former  to  it’s  good  affections,  the  latter  to  it  s 
evil  ones  :  in  particular,  oxen  and  calves  correfpond '  to  the  affections 
of  the  natural  mind;  but  Iheep  and  lambs  to  thole  of  the  fpiritual 
mind  ;  whereas  the  winged  tribes,  according  to  their  refpecuvc 
kinds,  correfpond  to  the  intellectual  part  in  both  :  hence  it  was,  that 
animals  of  various  kinds,  as  oxen,  .calves,  rams,  fheep,  goats, 
lambs,  and  alfo  pigeons,  and  turtle  doves,  were  appointed  among 
the  Ilraelites,  who  were  a  typical  or  reprefentative  church,  for  fa- 
crifices  and  burnt.offerings,  as  in  Inch  religious  inftitutions  they 
were  reprefentative  ot  fpiritual  things,  and  accordingly  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  lieaven  according  to  correfpondency.  That  animals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  difference  as  to  genus  and  fpecies,  ftand  for  the  affedtions, 
is  becaufc  they  are  endiud  with  life  ;  now  the  life  of  every  creature 
is  from  the  tire  of  love  or  aflc'dtion,  and  according  to  the  quality 
thereof;  and  fuchalfo  is  their  innate  knowledge  refpeaively  :  man 
alfo,  confidcred  merely  in  the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  is  confti- 
tuted  in  like  manner,  and  as  fuch  is  compared  to  them ;  thus  it  is 
common  to  fay  ot  any  one  that  is  of  a  meek  and  gentle  difpofition, 
that  he  is  Iheepilh,  or  lamb-like  ;  to  call  a  rugged  or  rapacious  man, 
a  bear  or  wolt  ;  and  tog  ve  the  name  of  fox  or  ferpent  to  the  fubtle 
and  crafty,  and  fo  on. 

CorreJ'pondency  obtains  in  like  manner  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  : 
thus  a  gaiden  in  general  corresponds  to  heaven  in  relpedt  to  under- 
ltanding  and  wildom  ;  wherefore  heaven  is  called  the  garden  of  God, 
and  paradife,  and  by  man  the  heavenly  paradife.  Trees,  according 
to  their  different  kinds  refpedtively,  correfpond  to  perceptions,  and 
the  know  ledges  of  things  good  and  true  ;  and  therefore  the  ancients, 
who  were  in  the  knowledge  of  correfpondency,  celebrated  their  reli¬ 
gious  worihip  in  groves;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  have  mention 
made  in  feripture  fo  often  of  trees,  ar.d  that  heaven,  the  church,  and 
man,  are  in  fo  many  places  compared  to  them,  as  to  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  cedar,  and  others,  and  our  good  works  to  fruit.  The 
different  kinds  of  food  alfo,  which  are  prepared  from  thefe,  but 
moie  e ( pec i ally  from  the  fteds  of  ihe  field,  correfpond  alfo  to  the  af- 
fedtionsof  the  good  and  the  true,  as  thefe  affoid  nourifhment  to  the 
fpiritual,  as  ta  thly  foods  do  to  the  natural  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
bread  is  the  correfpondent  to  affldtion  refpedting  every  particular  good, 
as  it  ft  in  a  more  eminent  manner  the  iupport  of  life,  and  is  ufed  to 
figmfy  the  whole  of  fi  od  ;  ana  in  this  univerfal  fenfe  it  is,  that  our 
Lord  calls  himl'elf  the  bread  of  life;  and  likewife  on  this  account, 
bread  was  appointed  for  a  facred  lymbol  in  the  Ifraelitilh  church, 
and  was  placed  on  a  table  in  the  tabernacle  under  the  name  of  fiiew 
bread  ;  and  alfo  that  the  whole  of  divine  worfhip  by  facrifices  and 
burnt-offerings  was  called  bread.  Laftly  it  is  from  conefpovdency , 
that  bread  and  wine  are  ufed  in  the  Holy  Supper,  as  it  is  celebrated 
in  the  Chr  Ilian  church.  Thefe  few  mftances  may  ferye  as  a  farther 
illuftration  of  the  doctrine  of  correfpondency. 

As  all  things  which  continue  in  divine  order  correfpond  with  hea¬ 
ven,  fo  all  things  which  are  contrary  to  divine  order  correfpond  with 
hell :  the  former  have  relation  to  things  good  and  true  ;  the  latter  to 
fuch  as  are  evil  and  falfe. 

Furthermore  with  refpedt  to  the  fcience  of  corrfpondences,  and  it’s 
ufe.  Heaven  or  the  fpiritual  world  is  joined  to  the  natural  world 
by  correfpondences.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  written  according  to 
the  truth  ol  correfpondency ,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  have  com- 
municativn  with  Leaven  ;  and  therefore,  were  any  one  rightly  pof- 
felfed  ol  the  Icience  of  correspondences,  l'uch  a  man  would  thoroughly 
undtrlland  the  fcripiures  in  their  fpiritual  fenfe  fas  all  things  therein 
fpoken  of  correfpond),  and  would  thereby  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  fecrets,  as  cannot  be  learned  from  their  literal  fenfe  alone. 

The  fcieiice  of  correfpondence  has  for  a  long  period  remained  un¬ 
known,  noiwithltanding  it  was  a  fubjedt  molt  familiar  to  the  men 
of  the  molt  ancient  times,  who  (as  before  obferved)  elleemed  it  the 
fcience  of  fciences,  and  cultivated  it  fo  univerfally,  that  all  their 
books  ard  traits  were  written  by  correfpondences.  The  book  of  Job, 
which  was  a  bo>.k  of  the  ancient  church,  is  full  of  correfpondences. 
'I  he  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  fabulous  (lories  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  were  founded  on  ihe  fame  fcience;  all  the  ancient  churches 
were  churches  reprefentative  of  fpiritual  things:  their  ceremonies, 
and  even  their  Hauites,  which  were  rules  for  the  inftitution  of  their 
worihip,  confided  of  mere  correfpondences ;  in  like  manner,  every 
thing  in  the  Ifiaeliufh  church,  their  burnt-offerings,  facrifices,  meat¬ 
offering'-,  and  drink- 1  firings,  with  all  the  particulars  belonging  to 
each,  were  correfpondences ;  fo  alfo  was  the  tabernacle,  w  ith  all 
things  contained  in  it;  and  likewife  their  fedivals,  as  the  feaft  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  the  feaft  of  the  firlt- 
fruiis  ;  alfo,  the  pricllhood  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites,  and  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  their  holinefs;  moreover  all  their  ftatutes  and  judgments, 
relating  to  worihip  and  life,  were  correfpondences.  Now,  as  divine 
things  fix  theirexiltence  in  outward  nature  in  correfpondences ,  therefore 
the  Bible  was  written  by  mere  correfpondences ;  and  for  the  fame  rea¬ 
fon.  G  d,  in  confequence  of  fpcaktng  f  urn  the  divinity,  fpake  by 
correfpondences  ;  for  whatever  proceejeth  from  the  divinity,  when  it 
comes  into  outward  nature,  manifefts  itfelf  in  fuch  outward  things 
as  correfpond  with  vyhat  is  divine,  which  outward  things  become  then 
the  repolitories  of  divine  things,  otherwife  called  ceieftiat  and  fpiri¬ 
tual,  that  lie  contained  within  them  in  a  hidden  and  mylterious 
manner. 

Swedenborg  a  Herts  that  the  fcience  of  correfpondences  was  not  only 
know  n,  but  alfo  cultivated  in  many  kingdoms  of  Alia,  particularly 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  Aifyria,  Chalde3,  Syria,  Arabia,  in 
Tyre,  Si  ton,  and  Nineveh,  and  that  from  thence  it  was  conveyed 
into  Gieece,  where  it  was  changed  into  faole,  as  may  appear  from 
the  works  of  the  mult  ancient  waters  in  that  country. 


“  To  (hew  that  the  Icience  of  coerrfpondences  was  long  preferred 
among!!  the  Aiiaiic  nations,  but  chiefly  amongft  thole  w  iff,  were 
called  diviners  am!  wife  men,  and  by  fome  Ma.  i,  I  fhdla'ldiive 
(fays  Swedenborg)  a  remaikable  mftance  f.om  1  Sam.  chap.  v.  and 
vi.  We  are  there  informed,  that  the  ark,  containing  the  two 
fables,  whereon  were  written  the  ten  comrrandmtrits,  w;iS  taken 
by  the  Phililtines,  and  placed  in  thehoufeof  Dagon,  in  Alhcftd,  attd 
that  Dagon  fell  to  the  ground  btfofe  it,  and  afterwards,  tl  at  his 
head  arid  both  the  palms  of  his  hands  were  feparated  from  hi*  b  *ly 
and  lay  on  the  threlhold,  and  that  the  people  of  Afhiiod  and  Ekron* 
to  the  number  of  feveral  thonfands,  were  flnitfen  with  efrierods  and 
that  the  land  was  devoured  wnth  mice;  and  that  the  Phuiftines  on 
this  occafion,  called  together  their  priefts  and  div  nets,  and  that  to 
put  a  ft  >p  to  the  deftrudtion  which  threatened  them,  they  came  to 
this  determination,  viz.  that  they  would  make  five  golden  cmerods^ 
and  five  golden  mice,  and  a  new  cart,  and  would  fer  the  ark  on  this 
cart,  and  have  it  drawn  by  two  milch-kine,  which  lowed  in  the  way 
before  the  cart,  and  thus  would  fend  back  the  ark  unto  the  children 
of  Ifrael,  by  whom  the  kine  and  the  cait  were  offered  up  in  facrifice 
and  the  God  of  Ifrael  was  appeafed.  That  all  thefe  devices  of  the 
Phililiine  diviners  were  correfpondences ,  is  evident  from  their  fignift- 
cation,  which  is  this:  the  Phililtines  themfelves  fignified  thofe  who 
are  influenced  by  faith  feparate  from  charity  ;  Dagon  reprefented 
their  religious  worihip  ;  theemerods,  wherewith  they  were  fmitren 
fignified  the  natural  loves,  which,  if  feparated  from  fpiritual  love, 
are  unclean  ;  and  mice  fignified  the  devaitation  of  the  church,  by  fal- 
fifications  of  truth  ;  a  new  cart  fignified  the  natural  doctrine  of  the 
church;  for  chariot,  in  the  Word,  fignifieth  dodtrine  derived  from 
fpiritual  .truths :  the  milch-kine  fignified  good  natural  attention*; 
the  golden  emerods  fignified  the  natural  loves  purified  and  made 
good  ;  the  golden  mice  fignified  the  deviation  of  the  church  re¬ 
moved  by  means  of  goodnefs ;  for  gold,  in  the  Word,  fignifieth  good- 
nefs  ;  the  lowing  of  the  kine  in  the  way  fignified  the  difficult  con- 
verfion  of  the  concupifcencies  of  evil  in  the  natural  man  into  good 
affedtions  ;  the  offering  up  of  the  kine  and  the  cart  as  a  burn:  offer- 
ing,  fignified  that  thus  the  God  of  l frae  1  was  rendered  propitious. 
All  thefe  things  then,  whuh  the  Philiftincs  did  by  the  advice  of 
tneir  diviners,  were  correfpondences  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  that 
fcience  was  long  preferved  among  the  Gentiles.  See  page  520, 
under  the  article  New  Jerusalem  Church,  for  another  Ipecimen 
of  the  illuftration  of  feripture,  by  correfpondence. 

As  the  reprefentative  rites  of  the  church,  which  were  correfpon¬ 
dences,  in  procefs  of  time,  began  to  be  corrupted  by  idolatrous  and 
likewife  magical  applications  of  them ;  therefore,  the  fcience  of 
correfpondences  was,  by  the  divine  providence  of  the  Lord,  fuccef- 
fively  darkened,  and,  amongft  the  Ifraelitifh  and  Jewilh  people,  in* 
tii ely  obliterated.  Indeed,  the  divine  worihip  of  that  people  con- 
lifted  of  mere  correfpondences ,  and  confquently  was  reprefentative  of 
heavenly  things,  but  (till  they  had  no  knowledge  of  a  fingle  thing 
reprefented  ;  for  they  were  altogether  natural  men,  and  therefore 
had  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  gain  any  underftanding  of  fpu 
ritual  and  celeftial  fubjedts ;  for  the  fame  reafon  they  were  neceffa- 
rily  ignorant  of  correfpondences ,  thefe  being  reprefentations  of  things 
fpiritual  and  celeiiial  in  tilings  natural. 

The  reafon  why  the  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles  of  old  took  their  rife 
from  the  fcience  of  correfpondences  was,  becaufe  all  things  that  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  lace  of  the  earth  have  correfpondence ,  confequently,  not 
only  trees  and  vegetables,  but  alfo  beults,  birds,  and  fillies  of  every 
kind,  and  all  other  animals.  The  ancients,  who  Were  verfed  in 
the  fcience  of  corrfpondences,  made  themfelves  images,  which  cor¬ 
responded  with,  things  celeftial;  and  were  greatly  delighted  there¬ 
with,  by  reafon  of  their  ligmfication,  and  teat  they  could  difeern  in 
them  what  related  to  heaven  and  the  church  ;  and  therefore  they 
placed  thofe  images  both  in  their  temples,  and  alfo  in  their  houfes, 
not  with  any  intention  to  worihip  them,  but  to  ferve  as  a  means  of 
recolledting  the  celeftial  things  fignified  by  them.  Hence,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  other  places  they  made  images  of  calves,  oxen,  ferpents,  and 
alfo  of  children,  old  men,  and  virgins  ;  becaufe  calves  and  oxen 
fignified  the  affections  and  powers  of  the  natural  man,  ferpents,  the 
prudence  and  likewife  cunning  of  the  fenfual  man  ;  children,  inno¬ 
cence  and  charity  ;  old  men,  wifdmn  ,  and  virgins,  the  affedtions 
of  truth,  &c.  Succeeding  ages,  when  the  fcience  of  correfpondences 
was  obliterated,  began  to  adore  as  holy,  and  at  length  to  worihip  as 
deities,  the  images  and  pictures  fet  up  by  their  forefathers,  becaufe 
they  found  them  in  and  about  their  temples,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
tire  ancients  performed  their  worihip  in  gardens  and  in  groves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  kinds  of  trees  growing  therein  ;  and  alfo  on 
mountains  and  hills  ;  for  gardens  and  groves  fignified  wiidom  and 
intelligence,  and  every  particular  tree,  fomething  th  t  had  relation 
thereto,  as  the  olive,  the  good  of  love;  the  vine,  truth  derived  from 
that  good;  the  cedar,  goodnefs  and  truth  rational;  a  mountain,  the 
higheft  heaven  ;  a  hill,  the  heaven*  beneath.  That  the  Icience  of 
correfpondences  remained  amongft  many  Ealtern  nations,  even  till  die 
coming  of  the  Lord,  may  appear  alfo  from  the  wile  men  of  the 
Eaft,  who  vifited  the  Lord  at  his  nativity;  wherefore  a  liar  went 
before  them,  and  they  brought  with  them  gifts,  gold,  frank incenfe, 
and  myrrh,  Mat.  ii.  1,  2,  9,  10,  11  ;  for  the  liar  which  went  be¬ 
fore  them  fignified  knowledge  from  lieaven  ;  gold  fignified  celeltial 
good;  frankincenfe,  fpiritual  good;  and  myrrh,  natural  g"od ; 
which  are  the  three  conftituents  of  all  worihip.” 

Many  more  examples  of  the  nature  of  correfpondences  mighr  be 
adduced  from  Swedenborg's  writings;  but  the  aoove  are  fuffiiieot 
to  give  our  numerous  readers  full  information  on  the  fubjedt. 

“  The  reafon  (continues  the  above  author)  why  the  fcicncc  of  cor¬ 
refpondences,  which  is  ihe  true  key  to  the  fpiritual  fenfe  ot  the  Word, 
was  not  dilcovered  to  later  age.,  was,  becaufe  the  Chriltians  of  the 
primitive  church  were  men  of  luch  great  fimplicity,  that  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  to  difeover  it  to  them  ;  for  had  it  been  dilcovered,  they 
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would  have  found  no  ufe  in  it,  nor  would  they  have  underlined  it 
After  thofe  firfl  ages  df  Chriftianity,  there  arofe  thick  clouds  of 
darknefs*  which  overfpread  the  whole  Chriftian  world,  firft  in  con- 
fequence  of  many  heretical  opinions  propagated  in  the  church*  and 
foon  after  in  confequence  of  the  decrees  and  determinations  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  three  divine  perfons 
from  eternity,  and  concerning  the  pcrl'on  of  Chrjft.  as  the  for)  of 
Mary,  and  not  as  the  fon  of  Jehovah  God  r  hence  fprung  the  pre- 
fent  faith  of  jollification,  in  which  three  Perfons  are  approached 
and  worlhipped,  according  to  their  refpe&ive  orders,  and  on  which 
depend  all  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  prefent  church,  as 
the  members  <>f  the  body  depend  on  the  head  ;  and  becaufe  men 
applied  every  part  of  the  Word  to  confirm  this  faith,  therefore  the 
fpiritual  fenfe  could  not  he  difeovered  ;  for  had  it  been  difeovered, 
they  would  have  applied  it  alfo  to  a  confirmation  of  the  fame  faith, 
and  thereby  would  have  propha-  ed  the  very  holy  Word,  and  thus 
would  have  ihut  up  heaven  intirely  againft  thetilfelves,  and  have  re¬ 
moved  the  Lord  from  the  church. 

“Thereafon  why  the  fcience  of  correfpondrnces ,  which  is  the  key 
tothe  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  Word, isrcvealedat  this  day,  (it  is  faidjis, 
becaufe  the  divine  truths  of  the  church  are  now  coming  to  light,  and 
of  thefe  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  Word  confilfeth  ;  and  whilit  thefe 
are  in  man,  the  literal  lenfe  of  the  Word  cannot  be  perverted  ;  for 
the  literal  fenfe  is  capable  of  being  turned  any  way,  bnt  if  it  be  turned 
to  favour  the  falfe,  thetl  it’s  internal  fa  ublity  is  deflroyed,  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  along  with  it,  whereas,  if  it  be  turned  to  favour  the  troth, 
then  the  fan£tity  ts  preferved.  That  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  Word 
ihould  beopened  now,  at  this  time,  is  lignified  by  John  feeing  hea¬ 
ven  open,  and  the  white  hotfe  ;  and  alfo  by  h's  feeing  and  hearing 
the  angel,  who  Hood  in  the  fun,  calling  all  people  together  to  a 
great  lupper,  Rev.  xix.  Il  t  >  t  8.  But  that  it  would  not  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  for  fome  time,  is  lignified  by  the  beads  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  who  were  about  to  make  war  with  him  that  fat  on  'lie 
white  horfe,  Rev.  xix.  19  ;  and  alfo  by  the  dragon,  which  perfe- 
cured  the  woman,  that  brought  forth  the  man-child,  into  the  vvil- 
dernefs,  and  call  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  her,  that 
be  might  caule  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood,  Rev.  xii.  13  to 
17” 

After  all  that  has  been  herecolleflcd  on  the  fcience  of  correfpon- 
ience ,  the  EditOfs  of  this  Work  do  not  prelume  to  urge  either  it’s 
truth  or  it’s  falfetibod,  but  leave  it  to  their  intelligent  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  and  make  what  comments  they  pleafe  upon  the 
fubjeft.  It  is  fufficientfor  us  to  have  furnilhed  the  public  with  a 
copious  illuflration  of  the  matter  ;  and,  as  the  heralds  of  nniverfal 
knowledge,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  every  difeovery  and  improve¬ 
ment  either  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia 
clafs  ;  this  plant  has  a  five-leaved  calyx,  five  petals,  and  a  Angle 
feed,  of  a  triquetrous,  or  three-fided  form. 

CORRIVAL,  a  relative  term,  fignifying,  originally,  a  perfon 
who  derived  water  from  the  fame  fource,  or  fpring,  with  another, 
by  means  of  fome  common  canal,  which  carried  it  to  both  their 
lands;  and  which  proved  the  occafion  of  frequent  difputes.  Hence 
the  word  came  to  be  ufed  for  thofe  who  have  the  fame  pretenfions ; 
whether  to  glory,  to  love,  or  the  like:  but  ufe  has  abridged  the 
word;  and  we  now  both  write  and  pronounce,  rival. 

CORROBORATIVE,  in  medicine,  any  thing  that  increafes 
flrength,  or  gives  new  force. 

CORRODENTIA,  or  CoRROSIVA,  in  medicine,  corroftves , 
fir  corroding  medicines. 

Thefe  are  medicines  of  much  ufe  in  furgery,  which  corrode  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to. 

Corrofives  a£t  by  their  acrimony,  by  which  they  deflroy  not  only 
foreign  fubllances  adhering  to  animal  bodies,  but  alfo  the  folids 
themfelves,  provided  they  meet  with  any  moilture  when  applied  to 
them  ;  and  particularly  when  confined  upon  the  part  by  an  adhelive 
ptaifter,  fo  as  to  have  their  a£lion  excited  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 
In  the  two  full  cafes  they  are  called  catharetics,  in  the  lall  potential 
Caullics.  See  the  article  Caustics. 

Corroftves  are  ufed  for  opening  abfeefles,  for  making  iffiies,  or  ar¬ 
tificial  ulcers,  for  confuming  tubercles,  and  callous  excrefcences  ; 
for  feparating  and  extirpating  corrupted  parts,  and  clean  ling  fordid 
Ulcers;  fometimes  for  Hopping  haemorrhages. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aflion  of  gnawing  away, 
by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

Acids  corrode  moll  natural  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  chemillry,  an  action  performed  on  bodies,  by 
means  of  proper  menllruums,  that  produce  new  combinations,  and 
a  change  of  their  form,  without  converting  them  to  fluidity.  See 
the  article  Menstruum  for  further  information. 

The  fubjedt  of  this  operation,  as  it  is  ufed  in  pharmacy,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  metals;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  is  com¬ 
monly  of  two  kinds:  the  firll  and  molt  Ample  is,  when  the  body  to 
be  corroded  is  put  into  a  fluid  menltruum,  and  either  taken  out  in- 
ftantly,  and  put  into  a  moil!  place,  as  in  the  method  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  making  a  cerufs ;  or  continued  therein  till  the  whole  of  the 
matter  be  corroded,  as  in  the  preparation  of  turbith  mineral  from 
the  oil  of  vitriol  and  mercury.  This  may  properly  be  called  corro- 
fan  by  hnmerfion.  The  other,  called  in  domeltic  chemillry,  ce¬ 
mentation,  is  performed  by  expofmg  the  body  to  be  corroded ,  to  the 
afiion  of  a  vapour  or  fleam,  expelled  by  heat,  from  what  is  ufed  as 
the  menTlruiifiJ,  as  in  the  procefs  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Difpen-- 
fatory  for  the  making  cerufs. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  other  methods,  by  which  corrojtons  are,  in 
moll  inflances,  made  ;  as  in  the  rubigo  chalybis,  of  the  London  Dif- 
penfatory,  where  fprinkling  or  rubbing  of  the  body  over  with  a 
menftruum,  are  ordered  in  the  place  of  dipping,  which  the  form  of 
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l!ar!;!i1!^g!madeinrCO,nVenienr:  and  fome  others,  which  from  the 
ll II i  teXtureLof  lh,e  mat,er  become  necellkry  ;  thus  in  the  «r- 
r  mercur7  by  fulphur,  in  the  preparation  of  athiops  mineral, 

*  1  a  ion,  or  ometirnes  fufion,  is  employed :  and  in  the  chalybis 

pburhUre  ^  ^eUtCtl  fteel  ‘S  0nlX  ,tjuched  with  the  fuU 

CORROSIVES.  in  forgery*  are  medicines  which  corrode  what¬ 
ever  part  of  th6  body  they  are  applied  to:  fuch  are  burnt  alum, 
white  precipitate  of  mercury,  white  vitriol,  red  piecipitate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  butter  of  antimony,  lapis  inftrnalis,  &c. 

CORRUGA  TOR,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  which  arifes  flelhy  from 
the  proceis  of  the  osfronhs  next  the  inner  or  great  angle  of  the  orbit, 
a  overt  ie  joining  ot  the  os  naft  and  the  fuperior  procefs  of  the  ct 
maxi  Hare  with  this  bone:  from  whence  it  runs  obliquely  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  is  inferted  into  the  flelhy  part  of  the  occipito  fron¬ 
talis  y  fome  of  it ’sfibrillee  palling  through  into  the  Ikin,  a  little  higher 
than  the  middle  region  of  the  eye-brows; 

It  s  ufe  is  to  fmooth  the  Ikin  ol  the  forehead,  by  pulling  it  down 
afrer  the  adlion  of  the  occipito  frontalis  ;  and  when  it  adts  moll  for¬ 
cibly,  it  ferves  to  wrinkle  ihe  Ikin  of  the  front  between  the  [uper cilia, 
as  it  happens  when  we  frow  n,  or  knit  the  brows. 

Corrugatoris  ordo  exterior,  in  anatomy,  certain  fafciculi  of 
the  great  zygomatic  mufcle  running  under  the  flelhy  part  of  the  lower 
lip.  See  the  article  Zygomaticus  major. 

Corrugatoris  inferior  ordo,  the  orbicularis  oris  of  Albtnus; 
called,  by  Cowper,  conjlriftor  lubiorum  ;  and,  by  Douglas,  fphinfter 
labiorum.  ~  ' 

CORRUGENT  mufcle,  the  fame  as  corru gator fuperiilii, 

CORRUPTICOL7E,  in  church  hiltory,  a  fedt.  of  heretics,  fo 
called  from  their  maintaining  that  the  body  of  Ciirift  was  Corrupit- 
ible,  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it,  and  that  to  deny  it  was  to  deny 
the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  pallion. 

CORRUPTION,  the  dcltrudtion,  extinction,  or*  at  lead,  cefla- 
tion  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  m  ’de  of  exiftence  of  any  natural  body. 
Confult  the  head  Putrefaction. 

Whenever  any  body  lofes  all  or  any  of  thofe  accidents,  which  are 
elfentially  neceflary  to  the  confirming  of  fuch  a  particular  kind,  it  i$ 
then  laid  to  be  corrupted,  or  deflroyed,  and  lofes  it’s  former  denomi¬ 
nation:  but  nothing  can  be  deflroyed  of  it’s  fubftance,  or  materiality  ; 
for  as  in  generation,  nothing  of  matter  is  produced  that  did  not  be- 
for  exift,  fo  in  corruption ,  nothing  more  is  loft  befuies  that  particular 
modification  which  was  it’s  form,  and  conllituted  it  of  fiich  a  fpe- 
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Dr.  Drake  accounts  for  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bo¬ 
dies  thus  :  the  principle  of  corruption  is,  perhaps*  the  fame  which  in 
a  Hate  of  circulation  is  the  principle  of  life,  viz.  the  air,  which  is 
found  mixed  in  confiderable  quantities  with  all  forts  of  fluids,  as  ne- 
ceflary  to  vegetable  as  to  animal  life.  Now  this  air  has  two  motions, 
viz.  an  expanfive  one,  from  it’s  natural  elafticity,  by  means  thereof 
it  communicates  that  inteftine  motion  which  all  juices  have,  and  by 
which  the  containing  parts  are  gradually  extended,  and  grow  ;  and  a 
circulary  or  progreflive  motion,  which  is  not  efiential  to  it,  but  is 
occafioned  by  the  refillance  of  the  folid  parts  of  thofe  bodies,  which 
obliges  it  to  take  that  courfe  that  is  moll  free  and  open,  which  is 
through  the  veflels  of  animals  and  plants.  Now  this  courfe  being 
ftopt,  the  expanfive  m  tion  II ill  remains,  and  continues  to  adl  till, 
by  degrees,  it  has  fo  far  overcome  the  including  bodies,  as  to  bring 
it  fell  to  an  equal  degree  of  expan  lion  with  the  external  air,  which 
it  cannot  do  without  dellroying  the  texture  and  continuity,  or  fpe- 
cific  degree  of  cohefion,  of  thofe  folids,  which  ,is  what  we  call  a 
Hate  of  corruption. 

The  expullivc  or  dcftrudlive  quality  xif  the  air  in  bodies  may  be 
promoted  two  ways,  and  therefore  corruption  accelerated  by  as  many 
ways,  viz.  either  by  weakening  tiie  tone  or  cohefion  of  the  inclu¬ 
ding  parts,  and  fo  taciliuting  the  work  of  the  air,  as  is  the  cafe 
when  fruit  is  bruifed,  which  is  found  to  corrupt  fooner  than  in  any 
other  part:  or  by  intending  the  expanfive  force  of  the  air  itfelf  by 
heat,  or  fome  other  co-operating  circumftance,  ami  fo  helping  it  to 
overcome  the  refillance  ;he  fooner. 

Corruption  of  blood,  in  law,  an  infedtion  accruing  to  the  Hate 
of  a  man  attainted  of  felony  and  treafon,  and  to  his  iflue  ;  for  as  he 
lofes  all  to  the  prince,  &c.  his  ifTue  cannot  be  heirs  to  him,  or  to 
any  other  anceftor  by  him  ;  and  if  he1  were  noble,  his  heirs  are 
thereby  rendered  ignoble  and  degraded, 

Corruption,  or  Corr  up  ting,  of  words  and  phrafes,  denotes 
the  changing  them  from  a  true  to  a  falfe  or  wrong  meaning;  e.gr. 
the  French  word  Oyez,  hearken,  HJlen,  is  corruptly  pronounced  by 
our  criers,  bell  men,  &c.  O  Yes  !  See  the  article  O  YES.  The 
yeomen  of  the  guards  likewife  corruptly  Ityled  becfeateis,  were  at 
their  firll  inftitution  named  buffetiers,  wbofe  bufmels  it  was  to  wait 
at  table  on  great  fcftivals  at  court,  and  who  were  at  fuch  times  ranged 
near  the  buffets. 

The  fame  kind  of  ignorance  has  likewife  been  transferred  to  fome 
of  our  ligns  ;  witnefs  that  ol  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  deferibed  by  a 
bull  and  large  gaping  human  mouth  ;  whereas  the  original  fign,  fet 
up  before  a  noted  inn  in  Hotborn,  renrefented  the  harbour  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  formerly  taken  by  Henry  VII  I-  whofe  flatterers,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  adtion,  and  perpetuate  it’s  memory,  exhibited  the  place 
in  thar  public  manner,  fo  the  above  we  may  add  that  ol  the  Bull 
and  Gate,  altered  by  corruption  from  Boulogne  Gate.  And  the 
fign  of  the  Bell  Savage,  corrupted  to  a  wild  man  and  a  bell,  is  ftip- 
pofed  to  have  been  originally  a  defcription  of  a  beautiful  female [bel 
fauvage)  found  in  the  wildernefs ;  though  others  affirm,  that  the  ap¬ 
pellation  was  owing  to  the  inn  having  been  the  property  of  lady 
Arabella  Savage,  and  thence  familiary  called  Ball  Savage  Inn,  and 
that  it  probably  was  tnetamorphofed  to  it  s  prefent  fafhion  by  a  kind 
of  rebus  on  her  name.  See  the  article  Rebus.  CORSA 
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C  ■  O  R  T  E  X. 


CORRA,  in  architedure;  the  fame  with  uat-band;  vvhiih 

arivJe-fee  let  information.  '  ., 

'v  CORSAIR,  a  pirate,  or  perfon %hd  with  an  armed  Veltel,  but 
'riot  having  aVotnmiflioft  from  any  prince  or  power,  fcours  the  «ea 
•fur  phiilder  ;  fitch  are  the  piratical  cruiferS  of  Barbary. 

corfair  fiiffcrs  irom  a  privateer,  in  that  the  latter  a£ls  under  a 
arid  only  arracks  the  vcflels  of  thofe  at  war  with  the 
•ftaie-wheiiee  he  had  his •  commiliion.  Commanders  of  torfairs  aie 
haiVged  without  remillion,  and  their  veflels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirafs  ;  or,  according  to  others,  an  ar¬ 
mour  of  coat  made  to  -cover  fh 6  whole  body,  Anciently  worn  by  t  re 
pikdmen’,  tifually  placed  in  the  frcfnts  and  flanks  of  the  battje,  Or 
the  better  refilling  the  enemy’s  allaults,  and  guarding  the  lokhers 
•placed  ’behind  them.  • 

CORSE- PRESENT,  in  old  writers,  a  mortuary.  Where  a  mor¬ 
tuary,  after  a  man’s  death,  became  due,  the  heft  or  fecond-beft  beaft  was 
offered,  and  prefented  to  the  p'rfeft,  and  carried  along  with  the  'corpje , 
hence  the  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  french  corps  pi  ejent. 

CORSNED  bread ,  a  certain  fuperftitious  trial,  made  ufe  of 
among  our  Saxon  ariceffors,  by  taking  a  piece  of  bread,  and  eating 
it,  with  foiemn  oaths  and  execrations,  that  it  might  prove  poifon, 
or  their  lift  morfel,  if  what  they  afferted  or  denied  was  not  as  they 

reprc-fented  it.  . 

•  The  bread  was  firft  accurfed  by  the  prieft,  and  then  offered  the 
fufpeded  criminal,  to  he  fwalfovved  by  way  of  purgation,  it  bfeing 
brheved  that  it  would  chcak  him,  if  he  was  not  innocent. 

COKSOIDES,  a  kind  of  greyifh-wlhte  agate,  full  of  imall  veins, 
found  io  G-  noany. 

CORTES,  a  Spanifh  term,  fignifying  the  courts,  i.e.  the ftates, 
or  affe'mbly  of  them,  at  Madrid. 

CORTEX,  the  bark,  Or  outer  coaf  of  a  tree  or  (hrub. 

Cortex  aurantiorum  ;  the  powder  of  this  is  laid  to  cure  quartan 
'agues. 

Cortex  peruvianas,  called  alfo  quinquina,  kinkinna,  quhiaquma , 
pi/lvis patrum,  and  popularly  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  is  Called  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  p'alo  de  cdlenturd's,  q.d.  fever- wood  ;  by  reaf  n  of  it’s  extra¬ 
ordinary1  virtue  in  removing  all  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  and 
agues.  Seethe  article  Cinchona. 

The  Indians  commonly  call  it  the  fuddlingtree,  from  the  property 
it  -has  of  intoxicating  fifties,  when  either  it’s  wood  or  bark  is  beaten 
and  fleeped  in  the  water  where  they  are. 

I  f  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  Peru,  according  to  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Arrot,  a  furgeon,  who  lived  a  long  time 
there.  It  is  the  cinchona  officinalis,  ot  cinchona  panic ul a  brachiata, 

■ '( vel  arbor  febrifuga  peruviana,  Linn.)  Peruvian  jefuit  baric- tree. 
There  are  four  fort's  of  this  bark,  viz.  the  reddifh,  yellowilh,  whi- 
tifh ,  and  the  aiding  ;  the  two  firft  are  the  beft,  the  curling  is'lrom 
•  young  trees.  Mr.  Condamine  fays,  that  the  tree  is  called  cajcarilla , 
and  is  very  different  from  the  quinquina. 

It’s  virtues  were  difeovered  by  the  Indians  about  the  year  1500. 
A  lake  near  a  town  in  Peru  was  furrounded  by  thefe  trees,  which 
were  torn  up 'by  an  earthquake,  and  falling  into  the  adjacent  water, 
they  rendered  it  bitter.  An  Indian,  urged  by  his  thirlt  during  a 
fever,  under  which  belaboured,  drank  of  this  water,  becaufe  no 
other  could  be  had  ;  however,  obferving  that  he  foon  recovered,  he 
related  the  cafe,  and  others  were  alfo  cured.  On  this,  inquiry  was 
-made,  and  to  the  trees  it  was  found  that  the  water  owed  it’s  virtue  ; 
then  it  was  foon  difeovered,  that  the  bark  alone  poffeffed  the  medi¬ 
cinal  quality.  In  164.0,  a  Spanifh  foldier  was  quartered  in  an  In- 
-  d:an!s  houfe,  and  being  feiztfd  with  an  ague,  his  landlord,  moved 
with  companion,  told  him  of  a  cure,  and  with  the  fame  he  cured  his 
companions.  At  length  the  vice-queen,  wife  of  the  count  de  Cin 
chon,  then  vice-roy  of  Peru,  was  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever  ; 
this  foldier  cuVcd  her  alfo  ;  hente  the  name  Cinchona  and  Comhiffce. 
After  this,  father  de  Lugo  brought  a  parcel  of  it  to  Rome,  and  from 
him  alfo  it  received  the  name  of  cort.  card,  de  Lugo.  From  Rome 
it  was  fpreau  itrto  France  and  England,  and  at  length  became  ge¬ 
neral.  By  way  of  eminence  it  is  called  The  Bark. 

This  bark  is  brought  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  rolled  up 
in  fhort  thick  quills,  and  others  flat  ;  the  outfide  is  brownifh,  and 
generally  has  a  whitifh  mofs  fpread  on  it  ;  the  infide  is  of  a  yel¬ 
low  ifh,  reddifh,  or  rutty  iron  colour.  ‘  The  beft  fort  is  bitter,  refi- 
mous,  breaks  clofe  and  fmooth,  is  friable  betwixt  the  teeth,  pulve¬ 
rizes  eafily,  when  powderetf  fs  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  but  rather 
paler;  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  as  the  fureft  teft  of 
itVgoodnefs,  it  has  a  mufty  kind  of  fine)],  and  at  the  fame  time 
fh  much  of  the  aromatic,  as  not  to  be  difagreeable.  The  inferior 
kiijds,  when -broken,  appear  woody,  and  in  chewing  feparate  into 
fibres.  ^  Fhat  which  is  called  female  bark,  is  tedder  in  the  infide,  it 
is  atfp  thicker;  ahd  on  the  oliffifi'e  more  white  and  fmooth,  is  weaker 
to  the  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  above,  and,  in  medical  virtue,  greatly 
interior.  .  1 

I  he  variety  of  diforders  in  which  the  bark  can  be  ufed  to  advan¬ 
tage  may  feem  to  entitle  it  to  the  charader  of 'an  iiniverfal  medicine; 
in  many  difeafes  it  is  a  fovereign  remedy,  and  every  praditioner,  in 
proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  it’s  qualities  inefeafes,  finds  he 'can 
Itill  employ -it  in  a  larger  extent  of  cafbs.  To  ftrengthen  the  folids, 
feems  to  be  in  all  cafes  it’s  primary  operations  ;  it’s  lalutary  effeds, 
lovvcver  varidtifiy  they  appear,  are  the  confeqtienCe  of  this  general 
powxr.  in  all  diforders  where  the  bark  is  ufeful;  other  medicines 
o  the  aftrjrigenr,  or  bitter  kinds.  Or  combinations  of  them,  have 

•  r  &n.of  fervic.cf  Aough.  not  equally  with  the  bark,  if  it  is  given 
m.  u  ance,  tor  it  ads  by  the  whole  of  it’s  fubflanCe  :  it’s  virtue  is 

m  it  as  amuxt  none  of  it’s  parts  anfwering  fo.  well  as  the  whole, 
that  is-,  the  bark  itfelf.  ‘  6  -  * 

.  S^r-e  aj"e  intimidated  frbm  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  though  rnanifeftly 

LlrtnU  f  b?kUfe  0  the-r  a?Prefenfl0ns  Of  it’s  aftringency  :  for  ex- 
P  >  n  a  mas  it  is  iorbid,  though  an  ague  requires  it ;  but  it  is 


fa fe  in  all  diforders  where  there  is  a  fair  remidion  oi  the  lever,  and 
the  pain  that  may  attend  it;  1  he  truth  ts,  the  bark  is  not  very 
aftringent,'the  prejudices  on  that  account  have  very  htde  foundation: 
It  is  lately  givefvjmft ‘before  the  acoeliron  of  the  col.,  (it  m  agues, 
and  in  general  if  the  pulfe  of  an  adult" dues  not  exceed  levemyftroKek 
in  a  minutdy  it  is  fafe  and  ufeful.  'So  far  from  cauliiyobltnictton.-; 
it,  in  many  inftances,  refolves  thofe  aheauy'  formed  ,  in  inuny 
dtilOur  tumours,  in  fcrOphulous  difeafes, and  venereal  phymoJcs,  otc. 
this  medicine'is  a  powerful  remedy;  it  has  long  bee.:  given  to  *oL 
men,  fu'ccefsfully,  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  every  three  hours,  (wo 
days  after  delivery,  without  leffening  the  lochia;  during  the  nauuat 
flux  of  the  menfes  it  has  been  frequently  given,  without  in  the’leaifc 
interrupting  them  ;  in  the  confluent  Imali-pox  it’s  rile  (toes'  nor  ief- 
fen  the  fprttirig  :  whence  it  does  not  feem  probable,  out  tne  oaric  is 
fo  powerful  an  aftringent  as  to  ooftnift  either  any  natural  ortrarcal 
difeharge  ;  fo  that  when  on  other  accounts'  it  is  indicated,  it’s  adnai- 
niftration  is  fafe.  If  ever  injury  Was  derived  fr./m  it's  u(e  many 
cafe  in  which  it  is  adapted  to  relieve,  a  too  late,  and  not  t  o  earfy 
adminiftration,  muff  be  blamed  ;  from  it’s  aftringency  it  never  can 
endanger. 

As  a  febrifuge,  it  was  firft  and  principally  celebrated,  and  in  this 
character  ft' maintains  it’s  reputation.  In  every  kiiid  of  fever  it  is 
the  chief  dependence  :  in  the  ardent,  if  given  when  thty  iiitiV 
it  effetTs  is  cure  ;  •  in  the  lower  kind  it’s  ufe  is  eariier,  and  it’s  efledi 
as  (alutafy.  All  diforders  which  appear  Hi  the  forth  of  intermitLrA 
yield  to  it’s  power. 

It’s  anlifeptic  power  is  a  difcOvery  of  later  date  ;  but  in  this  {••;- 
fpeci  it’s  Credit -is  eflablifhed.  It  is  not  by  acting  on- the  iblifls  hat 
it  incieafes  the  ftrength  of  the  fibres,  but  by  inci-^afing  the  trralfai. 
mentum  of  the  hk>od  anrl  it’s  auhefion,'  and  it  is  Ihus  that  it  refills 
a  putrn!  ft.ite  and  difpofition  in  our  bodies.  .  :  4‘rT; 

Abfceffes  and  ulcers  that  difeharge  a  fanies  ih-fteacf  of  pus,  krt 
foon  reducbd  to  a  healing  fta'te  on  taking  the  bark  ;  the  famous  and 
bloody  matter  in  variolous  puftules  foon  change- -thfeirappeamnce  od 
it’s 'ufe,  and  only  need  be  with  held,  if  the  difficulty-  Vf  breatiung 
fhoiild  beincreuted  by  it.  The  glandular  tumour  are  refiilved  by  it^ 
and  in  inflammatory  ones  it  promotes  a  laudable  ftippuranon. 

Tyloft  fymptoms  that  attend  a  (trumous  habit  yield  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  bark,  except  when  the  bones  are  aff  eted ;  and  when 
pain  attends  turn  urs  of  this  kind,  from  their  being  fituated  in  th'S 
neighbourhood  of  tendons  and  metubranes,  it  incieafes  tho  tiueali- 
nets,  i  P ■'  ■  ’  " 

In  almoft  every  cafe  from  a  lax  fibre,  the  bark  is  of  Tervice,  either 
as  a  principal  or  an  auxiliary  remedy.  •  '  •  •  ‘  ’M 

In  nervous  afthmas,  joined  with  fetids,  the  bark  is' greatly  advan¬ 
tageous  after  expedoration  hath  removed  all  ten'tqin  i  n  .the  lungs  * 
and  in  humoural  afthmas,  if  there  is  a  fedimeht  m  the'  urine,  a  mouft 
tkin,  and  a  weak  pulfe,  it  is  botn  ufeful  and  fafe. 

in  many  inftances  the  external  application  of-  the  bark  anfvVers  iA 
a  good  degree  it’s  internal  ufe.  In  the  Lbnd.  Med.  Obf.  anjl  Inq. 
vol.  ii.  are  ihttances  of  curec  effe&ed  by  quilting  it  In  waiftcoats 
which  were  worn  next  the  flein. 

Again,  it  fhotrld  be  noticed,  tlrat  as  a  judicious  ufe  Of  this  medi¬ 
cine  is  of  extenftve  benefit,  fo  an  improper  oiie  may  be  produClive 
of  as  ill  effects  ;  for,  although  it  is  a.  lebrifuge,  it’s  ufe  in  ardent 
fevers  is  during  their  intermitfion  only  ;  when  the  fibres  are  tenfe 
it’s  ufe  is  not  required,  as  to  increafe  their  firmhefs  is  it’s  primary 
effedl ;  confequentiy  in  all  difeafes  ariiing  from,  or  attended  with 
tenfe  fibres,  the  bark  is  obvionfly  improper.  Though  the  bark  is  a 
powerful  antifeptic,  yet  in  thofe  gangrenes  that  are  attended  with  a 
fulnefs  of  the  pulfe  from  a  fanguine  plethora,  it  fhoiild  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  of  ;  it’s  excellency  is  in  thofe  mortifications  where  the  lalood 
is  poor,  and  that  rake  their  rife  from  this  poverty. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  bark  is  depended  on  for  the  cure,  the  dofes 
fhould  be  as  large  and  their  repetition  as  frequent  as  the  ftomach 
will  eafily  admit  of ;  in  molt  cafes  it’s  efficacy  will  be  improved  by 
fome  fuitable _  auxiliary,  as  in  grofs  habits,  purging  with  calomel, 
rhubarb,  or  jalap,  fhould  precede  it’s  ufe;  in  bilious,  and  when 
heat  is  complained  of,  nitre  fhould  be  joined  with  if;  in  lax  habits, 
with  thin  and  poor  blood,  aromatics  and  chalybeats,  bitter  and  warm 
diaphoretic^,  greatly  alfift  it :  and  if  obflrtiftions  are  /ufpe&ed  in 
the  abdominal  vifeera,  t  lie  fa  l  diureticus  will  be  a  proper  adju-.-ft. 

Various  are  the  preparations  of  the  bark  ;  but  when  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it,  the  powder,  it  very  fine,  is  the  moll  agreeable  and  the 
moft  ufeful  ;  in  cafe  of  avcrfion  to  the  powder,  the  next  beft  prepa¬ 
ration  is  the  infufion  in  cold  water,  prepared  as  follows.’ 

Infufton  of  the  Bark. 

Take  one  ounce  of  bark  in  fine  powder,  and  twelve  ounces  of  f<>ft 
water  ;’  add  the  water,  by  a  little  a:  a  time,  continuing  to  trjturate 
it  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  marble  mortar ;  then  le°  then)  ftaud 
together,  without  fubjeding  them  to  any  he3t  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  flrain.  i  he  elegancy  and  ftrength  of  this  preparation 
is  increafed  by  the  addition  of  a  Mall  quantity  of  French  brandy 
during  the  triture.  This  infufion  is  joofter  prepared,  is  a;  ftrnng, 
as  alfo  more  agreeable  than  the  decodion  :  it  may  be  taken  in  doks 
of  two  and  three  ounces.  ;  ' 

In  boiling,  the  relinous  tiiattcr  of  the  bark  is  haftily  feparated  by 
the  heat,  but  is  not  properly  dilfolved  by  the  water;  hence  in  cool¬ 
ing  it  begins  to  feparate,  renders  the  liquor  turbid,  and  at  length 
falls  to  the  bottom  :  but  when  macerated  in  cold  water,  the  medi¬ 
cinal  parts  are  gradually  feparated  and  extended  togetjur,  and  are 
retained  by  the  water  in  a  ftate  of  perled  foiution.  For,  weak 
ftomachs  no  preparation  excels  this. 

Dr.  Saunders  relates  the  following  experiment,  and  his  obferva- 
tions  on  it,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  lup  .-rior  efficacy  of  the  red 
Peruvian  bark.  A  decodion  of  both  red  and  common,  Peruvian 
birk  was  prepared  by  taking  an  ounce  of  each,  and  boiling  them  in 
a  pint  and  half  of  water,  to  one  pint;  the  former  had  grea-ly  the 
,  lupenoiity 
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foperioiity  in  (Length  and  power.  A  pint  of  frtlli  water  was  added 
to  each  deeodhon  ;  the  boiling  fit!!  continued  tiii  that  quantity  was 
evaporated.  The  decoction  of  the  common  Peruvian  bark  Reined 
gradually  to  life  it’s  fenlible  qualities,  while  that  of  the  red  bark 
(till  retained  it’s  own.  The  fame  quantity  of  water  was  added  as 
before  to  each,  and  the  deception  repeated  until  a  gallon  of  water 
was  exhaultcd  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  common  Peru-  I 
vian  bark  was  rendered  aimed  raftelefs  ;  the  red  baik  Hill  retaining 
nearly  it’s  former  (enfible  qualities.  1  his  experiment  proves,  that 
the  common  praciiceof  boiling  the  bark  is  l.u rtfiil  to  it’s  powers. 

Nc-xt  to  this  infnfion  in  water,  an  infulion  in  Rhenifli  wine  may 
be  preferred  ;  and  the  next  to  if,  a  tiinShtre  drawn  with  good  French 
brandy.  In  fcrophuLs,  the  (hell  lime-water  is  a  good  menttruum 
for  the  bark,  and  in  cafes  where  relaxation  (imply  demands  the  ufe  ' 
of  the  bark,  the  lime-water  made  with  Ik/ie-Iiine  Ihould  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

T!ie  red  Peruvian  bark  Is  in  much  larger  and  thicker  pieces  than 
the  common  Peruvian  bark.  It  evidently  confifts  of  three  different 
layers.  The  external  is  thin,  rugged,  and  frequently  covered  with 
a  moffy  fubftance,  and  of  a  reddidi  brown  colour;  the  middle  is 
thicker,  more  compadl,  and  of  a  darker  colour:  in  this  appears 
chiefly  to  refine  it’s  refinous  parr,  being  extremely  brittle,  and  evi¬ 
dently  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  than  any 
other  kind  of  baik.  The  mnermoft  hath  a  more  woodv  and  fibrous 
appearance,  ol  a  brighter  red  than  the  former.  The  intire  piece 
breaks  in  that  brittle  mariner  deferibeef  by  writers  on  the  materia 
medica,  as  a  proof  ot  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  bark.  In  redu¬ 
cing  it  to  powder,  the  middle  layer,  which  feems  to  contain  the 
greateft  proportion  of  refin,  will  not  give  way  to  the  p-fiie  fo  ea lily 
as  the  other  layers;  this  thonld  be  particularly  attended  to  when  it 
is  ufed  in  fine  powder.  It’s  flavour  is  chiefly  difco-erable,  either  in 
powder  or  folution,  is  evidently  more  aromatic,  and  has  a  greater  de-  j 
greeof  bitternefs  than  the  common  bark. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  it  is  the  baik  -of  older  tree  than  that 
Which  is  called  quill  bark  ;  that  it  is  from  the  trunks  and  larger 
branchesof  them  ;  and  that  a  more  particular  care  may  be  taken  in 
collecting  and  dry  ing  it ;  whence  it’s  fuperior  qualities. 

The  tafte  and  flavour  of  the  red  bark  is  more  difficultly  evolved, 
and  is  therefore  at  firlt  not  fo  obvious,  from  the  clpfenefs  of  it’s 
texture,  and  from  the  refinous  coat  being  fo  well  defended,  and  in- 
clofed  between  other  two  layers.  It  is  evidently  heavier  titan  any 
other  kind  of  bark,  and  feems  to  have  been  prepared  and  dried  with 
greater  attention,  it’s  original  appearance  and  form  being  better 
preferved. 

The  red  bark  is  fo  much  warmer  titan  the  other,  that  i  t  would  feent 
to  anfwerall  the  purpofes  derived  from  the  union  of  cordials,  aro¬ 
matics,  ferpentaria,  and  the  like,  fo  much  recommended  in  the  obfli- 
Iiate  quartan  intermittentsof  elderly  people. 

By  the  teftimony  of  many  practitioners  it  appears,  that  intermit¬ 
ting  fevers  are  mure  fpeedily  and  effe&nally  cured,  either  by  infu¬ 
lion,  decotSIion,  or  powder  of  the  red  bark,  than  by  thole  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bark  ;  and  this  alfo  by  leffer  quantities  or  dofes  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.  ,  Dr.  Saunders  fays,  that  from  the  numerous 
trials  he  hath  made  with  it,  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  djf- 
eafes,  he  is  difpofed  to  conclude  that  it  need  be  employed  only  in 
half  the  quantity  we  generally  recommend  of  the  other  bark. 

The  infnfion,  ilecobli  >n,  and  tindture,  made  with  red  bark,  are 
confiderably  ftronger  than  thofe  from  the  fame  quantity  of  common 
bark;  and  it  is  laid  to  have  afforded  more  titan  twice  the  quantity 
of  extract,  than  is  obtained  from  the  fame  portion  of  common  bark. 

In  an  intufion  of  the  red  baik,  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. loft  it’s  acidity 
more  perfectly  than  in  an  infuiion  of  the  bark  before  in  ufe.  A  j 
decoction  of  the  red  bark  keeps  perfectly  good,  during  more  than  a  j 
month  in  the  iummer  fez  fan  ;  v.h.iift  that  of  the  common  bark  is 
fenlibiy  changed  ip  a  few  days.  In  the  deception  of  the  red  bark, 
the  powder  which  is  feparared  dining  the  cooling  of  it,  remains  in¬ 
timately  diffufed  through  the  liquor,  To  that  it  continues  loaded  and 
turbid  whjlft  at  reft :  in  the  decoct  ion  of  the  common  bark,  it  lepa- 
rates,  and  eafily  fubfides  to  the  boitom. 

It  has  been  found,  that  cold  water,  acting  more  gradually  than 
boiling  water,  extracts  bodt  the  gummy  and  refinous  principles  of 
bark.  And  inftifions  made  by  macerating  one  ounce  of  bark  in  fine 
powder,  in  eight  or  twelve  ounces  of  water,  without  heat,  have  been 
fuccefsfullv  ad  mini  fit  red  irt  dotes  (of  the  dear  liquor)  of  two  or  thee 
Winces.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  bark  in  fubftance  is  more 
effe&ual  than  any  preparation  of  it. 

-  Cortex  Winter  anus,  or  Winter!,  the  bark  of  a  tree  brought  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  by  captain  Winter,  in  his  voyage  with  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  156 7.  Clufius  calls  the  tree,  MageUanica  aroma- 

tica  arbor. 

The  bark  is  aromatic,  and  found  of  good  ufe  at  fea  againfl  the 
feurvy  :  half  a  dram  of  it,  boiled  with  fume  carminative  feeds, 
fweats,  and  relieves  fcorbutic  patients.  It  has  alfo  proved  an  anti¬ 
dote  againfl  a  poifonous  fort  of  feal,  called  a  fca  lion,  frequent  in 

thoP*  parts. 

The  outward  bark  is  as  thin  as  a  mi  1  fee!  (hilling,  of  a  whitifh  aflt 
or  grey  colour,  with  (bare  while  fpots  here  and  there  on  it,  and  feve- 
ral  (hallow  furrows  of  a  darker  colour,  running  varioufly  through  it, 
and  making  it  rough  ;  it’s  fade  is  aromatic.  The  inward  bark  is 
much  thicker  than  cinnamon,  being  equal  in  thicknefs  to  a  milled 
crown-pi, ece,  fmoeth,  of  a  whiter  colour  than  the  outward,  of  a 
much  more  biting  and  aromatic  tafte,  fome  thing  like  that  of  cloves, 
and  not  glutinous  like  cinnamon,  but  dry  and  crumbling  between 
the  teeth.  The  leaves  come  out  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  with¬ 
out  any  order,  (landing  on  inch-long  foot-flalks  ;  they  are  each  of 
them  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  near  the  end  where  broad- 
0$,  and  roundifh,  being  narrow  at  the  beginning,  and  thence  in- 
Cteafing  in'  breadth  to  near  it’s  end,  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour, 
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lining  and  (mooto,  without  any  inciflures  about  it’s  edges,  and 
fomewhat  refemblmg  the  leaves  0/  bay  or  laurccerafus.  The  ends 

Sin  <n’W€'S  a(c1branchtd  ‘nto  bunches  of  flowers,  (landing  fomr- 
unR  like  umbels,  each  of  which  has  a  foot-fialk,  on  the  top  of 

rjvt  a  ca,y,x  n'ade  UP  of  feme  folia,  within  which  (land  five 
carlet  or  purple  patala,  and  within  them  is  a  large  (h  his.  To  thefe 

n‘,"y  Cw  ,C,,la"J  bc"ics>  “f  >!><=  bignrf,  I  f  3  large  pea, 
ouedifn,  green,  an.l  containing  within  a  mucilaginous  pale  green 
thin  pulp,  (our  black  (hinmg  ieeds.or  acini,  of  an  irregular  figure. 

I  he  people  ot  the  Weft  Indies  ufe  it  inflead  of  all  other  fpices, 
being  thought  very  good,  to  confume  the'  immoderate  humidities  of 
the  (tomacli,  help  digeltion,  expel  wind,  &c. 

It  is  likewife,  as  vve!l  there  as  in  Europe,  thought  a  very  good 
remedy  againfl  the  (curvy,  and  to  cleanfe  and  invigorate  the  blood 
being,  among  the  apothecaries  and  drnggilb  of  London,  ufed  for 
thole  purpofes  under'  this  name,  though  differing  from  the  true  cor¬ 
tex  W' inter  anus. 

Cortex  cerebri,  trie  cortical,  or  ci neritious  fubftance  of  the  brain. 
1  his  is  the  exterior  part  of  the  brain  and  cerdbe  lum  ;  or  that  part 
immediately  under  the  pia  mater ;  fo  called,  becaul'e  of  it’sr  invefring 
the  inner  or  medullary  part,  as  a  bark  does  a  tree. 

Tiie  fame  is  alfo  called  the  cineritious  fubftance,  from  it’s  ?rev- 
llhor  a(h-Culour.  5  1 


CORTICAL,  fomething  con (i fling  of,  or  refembling  bark. 

CORK,  in  botany,  is  adwart  t.ee  like  ti  e  quince-tree.  The 
bark  ot  the  root  is  ot  a  watery  green,  light  and  thin,  and  if  broken 
or  wounded,  diilils  a  copipiis  milky  juice;  more  ropy  and  vifeid 
man  what  flows  from  the  niacer ;  infipid,  if  not  a  little  bittenfh, 
cold  and  diying,  but  more  drying  than  cold. 

T  lie  inhabitants  ot  Malabar,  both  pagans  and  chriflians,  make 
much  ufe  o(  the  liquor  of  the  green  bdrk,  though  it  be  very  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  the  tafte,  on  account  of  it’s  lurprifing  effects  in  all  kinds  of 
fluxes,  as  in  the  hemery,  diarrhoea,  and  dyfentery,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed.  The  dote  is  (even  ounces  in  the  morning,  and 
as  many  in.  the  evening,  if  necellity  require  it ;  but  becaufe  the  juice 
is  bitter  and  unfavoury,  they  wafli  their  mouths  with  whey,  after 
taking  ir.. 

CORVLT,  or  Curvet,  from  iheTtalian  (orbetto,  a  crow,  in 
the  manege,  an  air,  refembling  the  hops  of  a  crow,  in  which  the 
Ijprfe’s  legs  are  railed  higher  than  in  the  demi-volt  ;  being  a  kind  of 
leap  up  and  a  little  forwards,  wherein  the  horfe  raifes  both  his  fore¬ 
legs  at  once,  equally  advanced  (when  he  is  going  flrait  forward,  and 
not  in  a  circle);  and  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  immediately 
raifes  his  hind  legs,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other : 
fo  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once ;  and  as  he  fets  them 
down,  he  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

Horfes  that  are  very  dull,  or  very  fiery,  are  improper  for  corvets ; 
this  being  the  moft  difficult  air  they  can  make,  and  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  in  the  rider,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  horfe, 
to  perform  it. 

CORVIMUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  belemnites  ;  but  by  others  to  a  very  different  body  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  oval  figure. 

CORVO,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  many  call  the  umbra, 
or  ebromis  of  authors,  a  large  fea-fi(h,  common  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  Chomer,  in  the  Jewiffi  antiqui¬ 
ties,  a  meafure  containing  ten  baths,  or  (eventy-five  gallons,  and  five 
pints,  as  a  meafure  of  things  liquid,  and  thirty-two  pecks  and  one 
pint,  as  a  meafure  for  things  dry.  The  rabbins  make  it  contain 
ten  ephahs  or  thirty  faja  or  ieahs. 

Corus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  our  old  writers  for  eight  bufhels, 
or  a  quarter ;  decern  csros  tritici,  Jive  decan  quarteria. 

CORUSCATION,  glittering,  or  flalhing,  a  gleam  of  light 
emitted  from  any  thing. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  fLtfh  of  lightning  nimbly  darting 
down  from  the  clouds,  in  time  of  thunder  ;  which  fee. 

Artificial  corufcation,  and  an  a£hial  flame  may  be  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  two  liquors,  both  cold  to  the  touch  ;  viz.  the  acid  fpirits 
of  minerals,  and  the  chemical  oil  of  vegetables.  Such  a  corijcation 
may  likewife  be  produced  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron. 

CORUSCATULA,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  foflile  fern,  fo 
called  as  being  covered  with  a  (hining  incrullation. 

CORVUS,  in  ornithology,  the  crow  or  raven,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  of  the  pica:,  the  diftingnifhing  charadteriftic  of  which 
is,  that  the  beak  is  of  a  convex  and  cultrated  figure,  the  chaps  nearly 
equal,  and  it’s  bafe  belet  with  hairs.  To  this  genus  belong  alfo  the 
rook,  jackdaw,  See. 

CoRVUs,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  to  two  very  different 
fillies,  viz.  the  tub-fiffi  and  doree. 

Corvus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or  rather  gal¬ 
lery,  invented  by  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  lln-jr  wars  in  Sicily, 
when  they  firll  engaged  tfie  Carthaginian  fleet.  It  was  moveable  at 
pleafure  by  means  of  pu'lies,  and  they  chiefly  ufed  it  in  boarding  the 
enemy’s  Ihips,  to  cover  the  men.  By  means  of  this  machine,  the 
Ronjaus  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  in  their  firil  fea- 
fight  with  them,  though  the  enemy  were  long  before  well  (killed  in 
naval  affairs,  and  the  Runyans  raw  and  ignarant. 

CoRVUs,  the  raven,  in  aftronomy,  a  confleUation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere;  wherein,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  and  Tycho’s  cata¬ 
logue,  are  feveu  ftars  ;  in  Mr.  f  himfleed  s,  tiine, 

Corvus  aquatieut,  or  carbo  Peluanus.  See  the  article  Cormo¬ 
rant.  The  Chinefe  train  thele  birds  to  catch  fifli. 

Corvus  aquations,  the  water-raven,  a  name  given  by  foment o  the 
aeacalotl,  a  beautiful  Mexican  water-bird,  of  a  lhinmg  greem'ih  and 
purple  hue. 

Corvus  aq'taticus  minor,  in  zoologv,  the  Englifli  Jhagge ;  it  is 
fometitnes  ufed  lor  thecrane,  being  a  genuine  fpeciesof  cormorant. 
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CoRVUS  ccrnu/us ,  the  Indian  raven*  with  a  homed  beak,  ufually 
called  the  rhinoceros  bird. 

Corvus  Jluviatilis,  the  river-raven,  a  remarkable  bird  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  there  called  cassili,  or  colocolo  :  it  refem- 
bles  the  common  raven,  but  is  of  the  amphibious  kind. 

Corvus  Indicus,  a  bird  of  the  raven  kind,  common  in  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  very  large,  armed  with  a  flrong  beak  and  claws:  it  feeds 
on  nutmegs,  and  deflroys  great  quantities  of  them.  It’s  flelh  is  very 
delicate. 

Corvus  fylvaticus,  the  wood-raven  ;  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  com¬ 
mon  hen,  and,  when  viewed  near,  appears  of  a  fine  gloffy  green; 
it’s  tail  is  fhort  ;  the  toes  very  long,  and  not  webbed  ;  and  it  has  a 
creft  on  it’s  head.  It  flies  very  high,  feeds  on  frogs,  filh,  and  other 
fmall  animals,  builds  in  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  and  lays  two  or 
three  eggs  :  the  young  ones  are  efleemed  a  well-  tailed  food. 

Corvus  pifeis,  a  r’iver-filh  of  the  crow-kind,  common  in  Italy 
and  fome  parts  of  Germany.  It  grows  to  about  fix  or  feven  pounds 
weight :  it  is  as  rapacious  as  the  pike,  is  caught  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  is  accounted  a  very  delicate  fifh. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefls  of  the  goddefs  Cybele, 
who,  infpired  with  an  enthuliaftic  fury,  danced  up  and  down,  tof- 
ftng  their  heads,  and  beating  on  cymbals  or  brazen  drums.  They 
inhabited  mount  Ida,  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  nouriihed  the  infant  Jupiter,  keeping  a  continual  rattling  with 
their  cymbals,  that  his  father  Saturn,  w  ho  had  refolved  to  devour  all 
his  male  offspring,  might  not  hear  the  child’s  cries. 

The  Greeks  ufe  the  word  xoju&wthv,  to  fignify  a  perfon’s  being 
tranfported,  or  polTelfed  with  a  devil.  Some  fay,  the  word  had  it’s 
origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybante s  always  walked  as  it  were  dan¬ 
cing  or  tolling  the  head,  xoouttuvts?  (ixivosiv. 

CORY  BAN!  ICA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  a  fc-flival  kept  in  honour 
of  the  Coryb antes. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gymnafium  where 
people  undrellcd.  It  was  alfo  called  apodyterion. 

CORYCUS,  whence  Corycomachia,  among  the  Greeks,  a 
kind  of  exercife  with  the  hand-ball,  which  they  pufhed  forwards, 
fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  it’s  return  either  caught  it  with 
their  hands,  or  Offered  it  to  meet  their  body.  Oribafms  informs  us, 
it  was  recommended  for  extenuating  too  grofs  bodies. 

CORYDALEPODIUM,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  delphinium ,  or  larkfpur. 

CORYDALES,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  fragmenta  methodi  natu- 
ralis  of  Linnaeus. 

CORYDAL1UM,  or  Cor  yd  a  lis,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  fumaria,  or  fumitory ,  a  red-flowered  little  plant. 

CORYMBI FEROUS  plants,  are  fuch  as  have  a  compound,  dif- 
cous  flower,  and  their  feeds  deftitute  of  down.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  manner  of  bearing  their  flowers  in  cltiffers,  and  fpreading 
round  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  Of  this  kind  is  the  corn-mari¬ 
gold,  common  ox-eye,  the  daify,  chamomile,  mugwort,  feverfew, 
Sic. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair  worn  by  the 
women.  It’s  form  was  that  of  a  corymbus. 

Corymbi  UM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fyngenefta  mo - 
nogamia  clafs  :  the  calyx  is  prifmatic,  confiding  of  two  leaves,  and 
a  imgle  flower ;  the  corolla  is  regular,  and  monopetalous.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  feed,  crowned  with  wool-like  down. 

CORYMBUS,  in  botany,  fignifies  a  clufler  of  flowers  or  fruit 
(landing  on  pedicles,  which  are  dilpofed  in  (uch  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  fphere;  of  this  fort  is  the  ivy,  &c. 

Junghius  ufes  it  to  fignify  the  extremity  of  a  flalk,  fo  fubdivided 
and  loaded  with  flowers,  or  fruits,  as  to  compofe  a  Ipherical  figure. 
It  is  alfo,  by  modern  botanifts,  ufed  to  fignify  a  compound  difeous 
flower,  which  does  not  fly  aw'ay  in  down,  as  the  chryfanthemnm, 
daify,  chryfocome,  Sc c.  for  this  kind  of  flow'ers,  being  fpread  into 
breadth,  refembles  an  umbrella,  or  bunch  of  ivy-berries. 

CORY  PHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  cup  of  whofe 
flower  is  the  whole  compound /path  a ;  the  flower  is  divided  into 
three  obtufe,  oval  fegments,  which  (land  in  an  expanded  form;  the 
flamina  are  fix  pointed  filaments,  which  are  longer  than  the  flower, 
with  anthers  growing  to  them  ;  the  germen  of  the  piflil  is  ronndifh ; 
the  Ryle  is  fubulated  and  fhort ;  the  ftigma  Ample  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
large  unilocular  berry,  containing  a  iarge  hard  feed. 

CORYPH7ENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifh  of  the  mala- 
copterygious  kind,  which  have  five  oflicles,  or  little  bones,  in  the 
branchioltcge  membrane,  and  their  back  fin  reaches  from  the  head 
to  the  tail. 

CORY  PHfEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the  chief  or  leader 
of  the  company  that  compofed  the  chorus. 

The  word  is  formed  from  nopt jQvj,  tip  of  the  head. 

Coryphaus  was  afterwards  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  princi¬ 
pal  of  any  company,  corporation,  fe6t,  opinion,  Sec. 

CORxPHE,  in  medicinal  writers,  is  ufed  for  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  as  alfo  for  the  interior  extremity  of  the  fingers  next  the  nails. 

CORYZA,  in  medicine,  a  running  at  the  nofe  ;  or  a  defluxio  1  of 
fnarp  f.rous  humours  from  the  glands  of  the  head  ;  arifing  from  a 
diminution  of  perfpiration,  or  catching  of  cold. 

Method  of  cure.  This  is  a  difeafe  which  few  people  trouble  a 
phylician  about,  being  ufually  left  to  nature  ;  but  it  is,  however,  in 
the  power  of  medicine  to  do  great  fervice,  and,  ufually,  wholly  to 
remove  the  complaint ;  which,  even  where  it  is  not  attended  with 
danger,  is  fo  far  tmublefome,  as  that  any  one  would  wiih  to  be  rid 
of  it.  See  the  article  Catarrh. 

^rci!Pe,r.evacuat*ons»  as  bleeding,  epifpaftics,  fternutatories,  5cc. 
are  ufual  in  cafes  of  coryzas. 

When  the  defluxion  is  very  violent,  Stahl  recormn  nds  the  ufe  of 
gentle  diaphoretics,  and  of  a  powder  compofed  ol  cinnabar,  and  a 


gentle  opiate.  In  cafes  where  the  matter  of  a  coryza  is  very  acrid 
and  there  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  the  external  ufe  of  camphor 
is  of  great  fervice  ;  it  is  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  temples  • 
and  the  patient  fhoukl  at  the  fame  time  take  internally  powders  com- 
pofed  of  nitre  and  the  common  abforbents,  and  diaphoretic  anti¬ 
mony,  and  afterwards  fhould  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and  fre¬ 
quently  bathe  the  feef  in  warm  water.  See  the  article  Infant. 

COS,  ivhetjlone,  in  natural  h i (lory,  a  genus  of  fund  ff  mes,  con¬ 
fining  of  fragments  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  fub-opake,  and  gra¬ 
nulated.  'I  here  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are  ufed 
for  M 1  LL-flones,  Sic. 

COSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination,  by  means  of  a  fieve. 

The  word  comes  from  yoay.ivcv,  cribrum,  a  Jieve;  and  [zavTuu 
divination. 

The  fieve  being  fufpended,  after  rehearfing  a  formula  of  words  it 
is  taken  between  two  only;  and  the  names  of  the  parties  fufpected, 
repeated  :  he  at  whofe  name  the  fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  (hakes,  is 
reputed  guilty  of  the  evil  in  queftion. 

This  muff  be  a  very  ancient  pra&ice:  Theocritus,  in  his  third 
Idyllion,  mentions  a  wiiman  very  fkilfnl  in  it.  It  was  fometimes 
alfo  pratftfed  by  fufpending  the  fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  fheers,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as 
before,  the  parlies  ftifpedled :  in  which  laft  manner,  cofcinomancy  is 
(fill  pra&ifed  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  appears  from  Theocri¬ 
tus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to  find  out  perfuns  unknown,  but  alfo 
to  difeover  the  ferrets  of  thofe  that  were  known. 

COSCY'LIUM,  in  natural  hiffory,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  writers  to  the  i ermes ;  the  true  nature  of  which  they  did  not 
know,  but  fuppofed  to  be  a  fort  of  fcabrous  excrefcence,  formed  of 
the  abundant  juices  of  the  tree,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  galls  on  the 
oak,  and  other  trees. 

CO  SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  secant  cf  an  arch,  which 
arch  is  the  Complement  of  another  arch  to 90  degree'. 

COSEN  AGE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  trefail,  that  is, 
the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the  befall,  or  great  grandfather,  being 
feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of  certain  lands,  or  tenements,  dies  ;  a 
ftranger  enters,  and  abates  ;  then  fhall  his  heir  have  this  writ  of 
cofenage. 

COSENING,  nlav,  an  offence  whereby  any  thing  is  done  de¬ 
ceitfully,  in,  or  out  of,  contra&s,  which  cannot  be  fitly  termed  by 
any  efpecial  name.  In  the  civil  law,  it  is  called Jlellionatus.  See 
the  article  Stellionate. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cufloms,  a  kind  of  right  of  the 
lords  to  lie,  and  feaft  themfelves,  and  their  followers,  at  their  te¬ 
nants  houfes.  1 

CO-SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  right  fine  of  an  arch,  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  90  degrees. 

COSMETIC,  from  hcs-j uf;v,  to  adorn,  any  medicine  or  prepa¬ 
ration  which  renders  the  fkin  foft  and  white,  or  helps  to  beautify  and 
improve  the  complexion,  as  lip-falve,  cold  cream,  cerufs,  See.  The 
Indians  improve  their  complexions  wonderfully  by  waihing  with 
the  wrater  of  green  cacao-nuts. 

COSMICAL,  fomething  that  refers,  or  has  a  relation,  to  the 
world  ;  in  Gieek  yo<s\Loq. 

Cosmical,  a  term  in  aflronomy,  expreffing  one  of  the  poetical 
rifings  of  a  flar  ;  thus,  a  (far  is  faid  to  rife  cofm  cally  when  it  rifes 
with  the  lun,  or  with  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is 
at  that  time:  and  the  cofmical  fetting  is,  when  a  ftar  fets  in  the  weft 
at  the  lame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  thecaft. 

Cosmical  afpefi,  among  aftrologers,  the  afpedt  of  a  planet  with 
reipedl  to  our  earth. 

Cosmical  qualities  are,  by  Mr.  Boyle,  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfc 
with  lyflematical  ones. 

COSMOGONY,  in  phyfics,  fignifies  the  fcience  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  It  is  formed  of  y.osp.oQ,  the  world,  and  yenouai, 
1  am  born. 

In  our  conjedturas  about  the  formation  of  the  world,  we  fhould 
never  lofe  fight  of  thefe  two  principles:  1.  That  of  creation;  for 
certainly  matter  could  not  give  iifelf  exiflence  :  it  muft  have  re¬ 
ceived  it.  2.  That  of  a  fupreme  intelligence  diredling  th  s  creation, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  matter;  in  confequence  qf 
which  this  world  was  formed. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  a  defeription  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  vi- 
fible  world  ;  or  the  art  of  delineating  the  feveral  bodies,  according  to 
their  magnitudes,  motions,  relations,  &c. 

Cosmography  confifls  chiefly  of  two  parts:  astronomy, 
which  ihews  the  ffrudture  of  the  heavens  ;  and  geography,  which 
deferibes  that  of  the  earth. 

COSMOLABE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  mathematical  inftru- 
ment,  refembling  the  astrolabe,  and  ferving  to  meafure  dis¬ 
tances  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth. 

COSMOLOGY,  the  fcience  of  the  world  n  general ;  compri- 
fing  the  general  principles  of  the  modifications  of  material  things, 
of  the  elements  of  bodies,  of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  perfe&ion 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan,  from  vtotrp.o(,  mundus, 
and  zsoXic,  etty,  a  term  denoting  a  citizen  of  the  woild,  or  one  who 
has  no  fixed  refidence,  and  is  a  liranger  no-where. 

COSSART,  or  Cosset,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  lamb. 
Sic.  brought  up  by  hand,  without  the  dam. 

COSSE  de  genijie,  an  order  of  knighthood  inftituted  in  1234,  by 
Lewis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Provence.  The 
motto  on  the  collar  was,  exaltat  humiLES. 

COS  PA  canina,  in  botany,  the  narrow-leaved  plantain,  called 
by  fome  rib-wort. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomifts  to  feveral  parts  be- 
louging  to  the  fides :  thus  we  meet  with  cojlal mufcles,  vertebra,  Sic. 

COS  TARUM 
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COSTARUM  dcpreffores  proprii,  in  anatomy,,  that  part  of'  the 
intercoftal  mufcles  which  lies  next  the  ribs. 

Costarum  lev  a  tore  s,  the  fame  with  the  supracostales. 
COSTIVENESS,  objlrudiio  alvi,  in  medicine,  a  preternatural 
detention  of  the  faces,  with  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fuppreflion  of  their  evacuation.  See  the  article  Colic. 

Men  of  fedentary  and  idle  lives  are  more  liable  than  others  to  this 
complaint,  efpecially  when  fubjecl  to  commotions  of  the  blood, 
and  of  a  dry  choleric  temperament,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjed  to  hypo¬ 
chondriac  affedions,  and  to  the  gout,  or  to  nephritic  complaints, 
and  acute  fevers. 

If  cojlivenefs  proceeds  from  dry  hard  excrements,  a  moiflening 
flippery  diet  of  plums,  cherries,  or  fcalded  apples,  with  or  without 
raifins,  fhould  betaken  ;  coffee  fliould  alfo  be  drank  with  milk  ; 
bntti.e  mod  effectual  means  to  remove  thefe  obftru&ions,  to  raife 
the  fpirits,  and  the  languid  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  are  gentle 
purges,  fuch  as  purging  mineral  w  aters,  purging  (alts,  fal  mirabile 
Glauberi,  warm  water,  and  the  common  purging  potion,  as  well  as 
the  lenitive  eledluary,  and  emollient  clyflers. 

Hoffman  favs  an  obftinate  cofivenejs  is  owing  generally  to  fpafms 
in  the  inteflines  themfelves,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  colon  and  rec¬ 
tum  ;  or,  as  propagated  by  confent  from  the  more  remote  parts. 
The  ftippredion  of  this  evacuation  produces  fcybals,  generates  flatu¬ 
lencies  and  other  grievous  fymptoms,  efpecially  in  hypochondriac 
and  hyderic  perfons  :  but  when  this  difeafe  is  conditutional,  it  may 
be  borne  a  long  while  without  danger. 

For  cojlivenefs  in  children,  Boerhaave  recommends  abforbents, 
*nd  orders  feven  grains  of  the  tedaceons  pow'ders,  three  times  a  day. 
The  nurfe  mud  forbear  feeding  upon  anything  that  is  four  or  acid. 
Harris  believes  an  acid  to  be  fo  predominant  in  infants,  as  to  caufe 
all  thetrdifeales. 

CoSTI Veness,  in  farriery,  is  alfo  a  difeafe  to  which  horfes 
arefubjeft,  from  violent  exercife,  or  the  want  of  exercife,  and  long 
feeding  on  hard  meat.  An  opening  diet,  and  lenitive  mild  purges, 
as  of  Glauber’s  falts,  with  lenitive  eleduary,  four  ounces  of  each 
diffolved  in  warm  ale  or  water,  repeated  every  other  day,  and  fcal  led 
bran,  are  recommended.  But  a  natural  or  habi’ual  cojlivenefs,  whn  h 
is  not  uncommon,  is  not  fo  eafily  removed.  In  this  cafe,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purge  is  recommended  by  Gibfon  ;  viz.  fuccotorine  aloes  fix 
drams",  fpermaceti  half  an  ounce,  fenugreek  feed  in  powder  two 
ounces  ;  the  whole  is  to-  be  made  int>  two  balls,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  honey  or  treacle,  and  given  to  the  horfe  in  a  morning 
faftinm  Scalded  barley  fliould  alfo  be  ufed  inflead  of  bran,  and  the 
liquor  given  milk-warm  for  his  drink.  The  above  purge  lhould  be 
repeated  once  tn  four  days,  till  he  has  taken  fix  dofes. 

COSTOHYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Santorini  to 
one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  mouth  now  generally  called  the  coracohyoi- 
dceus. 

COSTRANGULA,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the 
fcrophularia,  or  figwort. 

COSTS,  in  law,  are  expert/*  litis,  the  expences  of  a  fuit,  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  plaintiff  in  a  fuit,  together  with  his  damages  :  and  if 
the  plaintiff  be  nonfuited  or  overthrown  by  lawful  trial  in  any  a£lion, 
the  defendant  fhall  have  cc/ls.  Alfo  putting  off  trials,  inefficient 
pleas,  Sic.  on  their  amendment,  are  liable  to  cofis. 

V  COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  paigting,  by  which  the  artift  is 
enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and  thing  fuitain  it  s  proper  character ; 
and  not  only  obferve  the  fiery,  but  the  circumftances,  the  feene  of 
a£lion,  the  country  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exatftly  correfpond. 

COSTUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monandria  monogynia  clafsof 
plants  ;  the  flower  of  which  confifls  of  three  lancechted,  concave, 
equal  petals,  placed  pretty  erect  •  the  fruit  is  a  roundiffi,  coronated, 
trtvalvular  capfule  with  three  cells,  containing  feveral  triangular 

feeds.  ...  .  , 

Cojlus  Arabian  is  an  attenuant,  and  fudortnc  ;  it  is  given  in  ob- 
ftrmftions  of  the  menfes,  and  chronic  cafes,  arifing  from  infardtions 
of  the  vijeera.  It’s  dole  is  from  ten  grains  to  hall  a  dram,  but  is 
feldorn  prelcribed  fingly.  It’s  chiei  ufe  in  medicine  is  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  Venice  treacle. 

The  belt  is  heavy,  of  a  cineritious  colour  withoutflde,  a  reddiih 
one  within,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  an  aromatic 
tafte. 

i 

Costus  pays,  on  importation,  a  duty  of  3 -iii/.  per  pound,  and 

there  is  a  drawback,  on  exportation,  of  3 —  d. 

too 

Costus  Indian,  an  American  bark,  called  alfo  cojlus  corticofus, 
ccjlus  corticus,  or  Winter  s  bark.  The  iflands  of  Madagafcar  in 
Ahica,  of  Domingo  and  Gtiadaloupe  in  America,  are  the  places 
where  the  mod  and  bed  is  found. 

CO  TANGENT,  is  the  tangent  of  an  arch,  which  is  the 
complement  of  another  arch  to  90  degrees. 

COTATUA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  parrot,  called  alfo  calangay. 
It  is  all  over  white,  and  has  acreft  of  feathers  on  the  head.  It  is  of 
the  bignefs  of  a  common  pigeon. 

Cotatua  major,  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  parrot,  common  in 
the  woods  of  the  Philippines.  This  is  of  the  fizeof  a  common  hen. 
It  is  all  over  white,  except  that  it’s  beak  and  legs  are  black  ;  it’s 
tongue  alfo  is  black.  This  is  the  moll  eafily  taught  to  talk  of  any 
of  the  parrot-kind,  and  when  taught,  fpeaks  the  tnoft  diltinftly  of 
all  the  kinds. 

COTE,  a  term  ufed  in  courfing,  to  exprefs  the  advantage  one 
greyhound  has  over  another,  when  he  runs  by  the  fide  of  it,  and, 
putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare  a  turn.  See  the  article  Coursing. 
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Cote  -gare,  a  term  given  in  our  old  damns  for  ref  ufe  wool,  fo 
dung  or  clotted  together,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afuu  !er. 

a  TERELLL S,  cotarius ,  and  coterellus,  according  to  Spelman 
and  Du  h  refne,  are  fervile  tenants :  but  in  Domefday,  and  omer 
ancient  MSS.  there  appears  a  diltinflion,  as  well  in  their  tenure 
and  quality,  as  in  their  name;  lince  the  cotarius  hath  a  free  focage 
tenure,  and  the  coterellus  leems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage. 

COT.  ERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  french  trading  affociations 
or  partnerlhips,  where  each  perfon  advances  his  quota  of  (lock,  and 
receives  his  proportion  of  gain  :  and  which  retains  it’s  original 
meaning  when  applied  to  little  aflemblies  or  companies  affociated  for 
mirth  and  good  humour,  where  each  one  fmnilhcs  his  quota  of  nlea- 
fantry.  > 

COTESIAN  theorem,  in  geometry,  an  appellation  ufed  for  an 
elegant  property  ot  the  circle  difeovered  by  Mr.  Cotes.  The  theo¬ 
rem  is : 

A  A 

If  the  fadlors  of  the  binominal  a  +.r  be  required,  the  index  \ 
bei  ngany  integer  :  let  the  circumference  A  B  C  D,  [Plate  28,  fig.  42 
and  43,)  the  center  of  which  is  O,  be  divided  into  as  many  equal 
parts  as  there  are  units  in  2A  ;  and  from  all  thedivilions  let  there  be 
drawn  to  any  point  P  in  the  radius  O  A,  produced  if  neceffary,  the 
right  lines  A  P,  BP,  CP,  DP,  EP,  EP,  &c.  then  luppofingOA 
=  a,  OP— r,  the  product  of  all  the  lines  A  P,  CP,  E  P,  &c. 
taken  from  the  alternate  divifions  throughout  the  whole  cir.umfe- 

A  A  ‘  A  A 

rence,  will  be  equal  to  a  —  x  j  or  x  —  a  ,  according  as  the 
point  P  is  within  or  without  the  circle  ;  and  the  product  of  the  reft 
ot  the  lines  B  P,  D  P,  F  P,  in  the  remaining  alternate  places  will  be 
A  A 
equal  to  a  -f-  .r  . 

For  mllance,  ifArra5,  let  the  circumference  be  divided  into  10 
equal  parts,  and  the  point  P  bewiihin  the  circle,  then  will  AP  X 
CP  X  BP  X  G  P  X  I  P  be  equal  to  U  A5  —  OP6,  and  BP  X  D  P 
X  fP  X  HP  X  K.P  —  OA6-(-  uK  In  like  manner  if  \  be 
—  6,  having  divided  1  he  circumterence  into  twelve  equal  part  ,  A  P 
x  CP  xE^XGPX  IP  X  LP  will  be  equal  to  ( )  A 6  —  OP6, 

and  B P  X  D P  X  F P  X  HP  X  KP  x  MP  =  +  OP6. 

The  demon!! ration  of  this  theorem  may  be  ken  in  Dr.  Pember¬ 
ton’s  Epift.  de,  Cotelii  inventis. 

By  means  of  this  theorem  the  acute  and  elegant  author  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  makea  fart  her  progrefs  in  the  inverfe  method  of  fl  .xions, 
than  had  been  done  before.  But  in  the  application  of  his  difeovery 
there  (till  remained  a  limitation,  which  was  removed  by  Mr.  De 
Moivre. 

COTESWOED,  feveral  flieep,  and  Iheep  feeding  on  hills. 

COTHURNUS,  bufkin,  in  the  ancient  (tage,  a  very  high  ffioe 
or  patten,  raifed  on  foals  of  cork.  See  the  article  Buski  n.  ■ 

COTICE',  or  Cotise',  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  ot  a  bend, 
and  with  11s  feldom  if  ever  borne  but  in  couples,  with  a  bend  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Tlie  bend,  thus  bordered,  is  faid  to  be  cotifcd,  colife  ;  as,  he  bears 
fable,  on  a  bend  coticed  argent,  three  cinquefoils.  See  Plate  5, 

fig.  61. 

COTICULA,  in  ancient  natural  hiftory,  the  Roman  name  for 
the  axavv)  of  the  Greeks  ;  a  (tone  of  very  great  hardnels,  brought 
from  Armenia,  and  ufed  on  many  occafions ;  particularly  tor  work¬ 
ing  on  fuch  of  the  harder  (tones  as  iron  inftrumeuts  would  not  touch. 

Coticula  isalfo  fomefunes  ufed  for  the  touch-ftone.  See  CoS. 

COTILLON,  a  well-known  brifk  dance,  by  eight  perfons. 
The  term  is  French,  and  lignifies  an  under  petticoat. 

COTINUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ptntundria  trigynia  cl  a  Is, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  ov'ated  petals,  karce  bigger  than 
the  cup  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  with  one  cell,  containing  a  iin- 

gle  triangular  feed.  _ 

The  whole  plant  is  thought  to  be  extremely  drying  and  altringent ; 
the  wood  is  ufed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France  to  dye  woollen 
cloth  yellow  ;  and  the  leaves  aie  ufed  by  the  tanners  for  preparing 

their  leather.  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  n  n  ■ 

Cotinus  was  alfo  a  name  anciently  ufed  for  the  olea  JyheJlrn, 

or  wild  olive-tree.  ,  ,  .  , 

COTONASTER,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  ckat/EGUS,  with 

oblong  ferrated  leaves,  green  on  both  Tides. 

COTT,  in  fea  language,  a  fort  ot  bed  frame,  (impended  from 
the  beams  of  a  (hip,  in  which  the  officers  deep.  See  Hammock. 

COTTAGE,  formerly  fignified  a  little  hpule  without  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  it :  but  by  Hat.  31  Eliz.  c.  7,  no  man  may  build  z  cot¬ 
tage,  except  in  market  town?,  Sec.  unlefs  he  lay  four  acres  of  tree- 

hold'  land,  or  land  of  inheritance,  to  it. 

COTTON,  in  commerce,  a  foft  downy  fubflance,  growing  on 
a  tree  called  gojjypiurn  by  botanifts.  See  the  article  GosSYPiUM. 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by  a  mill,  and  then 
fpun  and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine  works,  as  (lockings,  vvaift- 
coats,  quilts,  tapeftry,  curtains,  Sec.  With  it  they  likevvife  make 
muffin,  and  fometimes  it  is  mixed  with  wool,  fome  times  with  (ilk, 

and  even  with  gold  itfelf.  .  ,,,  ,  . 

The  fineft  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  111  commerce,  and  is  dif- 
tingui (hed  into  cotton  wool  and  cotton-thread.  Thefi.it  is  brought 
chiefly  from  Cyprus,  S  .  John  d’Acre  and  Smyrna  :  the  mod  ef- 
teemed  is  white,  long,  and  foft.  Thefe  who  buy  it  in  bales  fliould 
fee  that  it  has  not  been  wet,  motfture  being  very  prejudicial  to  it. 
The  price  of  the  fineft  is  ufually  from  fix  toleven  piaitres  the  quin¬ 
tal  of  forty-four  ocos. 

Of  cotton  thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  d  once,  and  that  of 

Terufalem,  called  bazas,  are  the  moft  efteemed  ;  as  alfo  that  of  the 
J  ...  1  t »vVaitp  fine,  verv  drv.  and  even! V 
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fpun.  The  other  rs/tev- threads  are  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the 
beleciin,  anri  gondezel  ;  the  paVas  and  montafiri,  the  genegninsy  the 
baquins,  the  joflela'fTars,  of  which  there  are  two  forts.  Thofe  of 
Indiar  known  by  the  name  of  Tutucorin,  java,  Bengal,  arid  Surat,* 
are  of  lour  <  r  five  forts*,'  diftinguitbed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
They  are  fold  m  bags,  with  a  deduction  of  one  pound  and  a  half  on 
each  of  thofe  of  Tnt'ndorin,  which  are  the  deareff,  and  two  pounds 
on  each  b3g  of  the  other  forts.  For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  Jerttlalem,  the  deduction  at  Amfterdam  is  eight  in  fhe 
hundred  for  the  tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred  for  weight,  and  on 
the  value  one  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  fillcy  cotton  in  the  Antilles,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  grain  was  brought  from  Siam.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary 
finenefs,  even  Imparting  filk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hole  of^  it 
there  preferable  to  Ft  Ik  ones,  for  their  luff  re  and  beaut'y.  They  fell 
from  ten  to  twelve  and  fifteen  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are  very  few 
made,  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  packing  Cotton,  as  praflifed  in  the  Antilles.  The 
bags  are  made  of  coarle  cloth,  of  which  they  take  three  ells  and  a 
half  each  :  the  breadth  is  one  ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  Has 
been  well  foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  tnotith 
of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  ports  fixed  in  the  ground  fe- 
ven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who  packs  it  goes  into  the  bag,  which 
is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep,  or  thereabouts,  and  down  the 

cotto »,  which  another  hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet  ;  obfervitig 
to  tread  it  equally  every  where,  and  putting  in  but  little  at  a  time. 
The  befit  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  motif  weather,  provided  the 
cotton  be  nnd'Sr  cover.  The  bag  (honld  contain  from  300  to  320 
pounds.  Tite  tare  abated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred. 
Cotton  being  a  produftion  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  fuch  of  our  own  plantations 
as  will  admit  of  it. 

Art  the  kinds  o i  cotton  plants  are  propagated  with  us  from  feeds, 
whicli  null  be  lown  on  a  lrot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
young  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
ieparate  pot  of  light  earth,  which  is  to  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners-bark,  oblervingto  water  and  ihade  them  till  they 
have  taken  root  ;  after  this  they  fhould  be  watered  at  times,  and 
have  as  much  air  as  the  feafon  will  perrtiit.  As  they  enlarge  in  fize, 
they  mult  be  tilifted  into  larger  pots  ;  but  they  nut  ft  be  kept  in  the 
rtove,  where  the  herbaceous  kinds  will  annually  flower  in  autumn  5 
but  they  will  feldofn  bring  their  pods  to  any  perfeftion. 

Colton  applied  to  wounds,  in  lieu  of  linen,  produces  an  inflammation. 

Cotton-vioo],  from  foreign  parts,  pays,  on  importation,  11  d.  the 

ioo 

pound;  and  draws  back,  on  exportation,  did.  Cotton- yarn,  the 
,  100 

pound,  not  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  pays,  '^lld.  and  draws  back, 

1 00  ioQd‘ 

Cotton-yarn  the  pound,  of  the  Eart  Indies,  pays  4  ifld.  and  draws 

100 

back  4 11  d. 

100 

Cotton,  philofophic,  a  name  given  by  fome  chemical  writers  to  the 
flowers  of  zinc,  from  their  whiten'd s,  and  filky  or  cottony  appearance. 

COTTONIAN  library,  confiding  of  curious  manuferipts,  &c. 
was  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  was  forty  years  in  col¬ 
lecting  it  ;  and  at  bis  death  in  1631,  left  the  property  of  it  to  his 
familv,  though  deftgned  fob  public  nfe.  A  large  acceflion  was 
made  to  this  library  by  private  benefactions  before  the  death  of  the 
founder,  and  afterwards  by  Tills  pufchdlefs  of  his  heirs,  and  dona¬ 
tions  of  others,  who  added  to  it  a  great  n'uiiib'er  Of  books,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  hfftory  and  antiquities  of  our  own  nation.  An  aft 
of  parliament  was  obtained,  at  the  rcquclt  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in 
1700,  for  preferving  it  alter  his  deceafe,  tinder  the  above  denomi¬ 
nation,  for  public  life.  It  is  now  fixed  in  the  Britilh  Mufeutn. 

COITUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  germs  of  acanthopterygious  fifties, 
dilVmgnifhe'd  by  having  fix  otlicles,  or  little  bones,  in  the  branchio- 
Itege  membrane  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  head  is  prickly,  and  broader 
than  the  body  of  the  fifh. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  cot/us,  called golio fluviaiilis,  'in  English 
the  'miller’s  thumb,  the  qUctdricomis,  fcotpana,  cataphralhis,  and 

dracun  cuius. 

COTULA  fbelilia,  the  '/linking  chamomile  ;  to  which  plvyfi'cians 
aferibe  5ll 'file  virtues  of  cuftor.  A  dCcOftion  of  it,  carefully  dried, 
is,  of  great  ufe  in  hyrteric  'diibrd'ers. 

COTYLA*  or  Cotula,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure  among 
rife  Greeks,  equal  to  the  kemina  of  the  Romans,  containing  half  a 
ftxtary,  or  four  acetabula. 

At  cotylas  ques,  Ji  piaceat,  dixiffe  licebit 

Heminas ,  recipit  geminas  fextarius  urns. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  contained  ten  ounces  of  wine,  and  nine  of 
djl. 

It  is  cbfcrVed,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry  meafure",  as  well 
as  a  liquid  one,  from  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  who  m  one 
place  mentions  two  cotyla  of  wine,  and  in  another  two  cotyla  of  -bread. 

Cotyla,  in  anatomy,  fignifies  any  deep  cavity  in  a  bone,  in 
which  any  other  bone  is  articulated  ;  but  it  is  generally  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  acetabulum,  or  cavity  in  the  ifchhln,  which  .'receives  the 

head  of  the  thigh  bone.  It  alfp  imports  a  deep  Jbiits  fun' bunded 
with  large  lips. 

CO  TYLEDON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandna  tent  a - 
gyma  dafs,  the  corolla  oi  which  is  of  a  cJunpaMiltuo-tubuIafed 
form,  lligutiy  divided  into  five  fegmer.ts  which  are  rolled  back ; 
the  fruit  court  (Is  of  five  oblong,  ve'ntricofe,  acuminated  Capflrles, 
each  formed  of  a  Angle  valve,  and  opedrig  longitudinally  'inwards  ! 


!  the  feed-rare  numerous  and  final  1.  Some  authors  give  this  name  t-> 

!  the  umbilicus  veneris,  or  navel-wort,  a  round  headed  plant,  found  on 
|  old  warts. 

CO  f  \LEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  certain  glandular  bodies 
adhering  to  the  chorion  of  fome  animals  :  but  no  fuch  (ubflances 
are  obfervable  in  human  bodies,  the  placenta  in  the  womb  fun- 
plying  the  place  thereof  in  women.  See  the  article  Placenta. 

COT Y LIS C USy  or  CoTYLtrs,  in  antiquity,  a  vefiel  with*  a- 
narrow  month,  a  very  wide  belly,  and  only  one  handle. 

COTYTTIA,  or  Cotyttis,  in  antiquity,  a  nofturnal  fellival, 
in  honour  oi  Cotys,  or  Cotytta,  the  goddefs  of  wantormefs.  * 

COVALAM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  tall  tree  which  grows 
in  Malabar,  and  the  iflandof  Ceylon,  the  fruit  of  which  re  fern  hies 
a  round  apple  in  fhape ;  it  is  covered  with  a  greemfli  thin  rind, 
under  which  lies  another,  which  is  hard  and  woody,  enefofing  a 
vifeid,  yellowifh,  moirt  fubftance,  of  a  fweetifh  acid  tafle,  in 
which  are  placed  flat,  oblong,  w  hite  feeds,  turgid,  with  a  gummy 
pellucid  juice. 

A  decoftion  is  prepared  of  the  bark  and  fmall  roots  with  com¬ 
mon  water,  which  cures  hypochondriac  melancholy,  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  and  faint ings.  An  eleftary  made  of  the  bark  in 
powder,  with  honey,  promotes  digeftion,  takes  away  head-ttchs 
and  vertigoes.  A  decoftion  of  the  leaves  cures  an  althma  ;  from 
the  flowers  a  water  is  dr  Hilled,  portefled  of  cardiac  and  alexiphar- 
mic  virtues. 

COUCH,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  toe^prefsthe  fhieldof  a  coat 
of  arms,  when  it  does  not  lland  ereft,  but  hangs  downward. 

Couch,  in  painting,  a  phrafe  ufed  for  eacli  lay  or  impreflion  of 
colour,  either  in  o:i  or  water,  wherewith  the  painter  covers  his 
canvas,  wainfror,  or  other  matter  to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  alio  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreflion  on  any  things 
to  make  itjnore  firm  and  confident,  or  to  fereen  it  from  the 
weather.  i  hits,  paintings  are  covered  with  a  couch  of  varnifh  ;  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  intiffc-have  two  couches  of  fize,  before  the  co- 
Uuis  arc  laid  on;  t  wo  or  three  ettidhes  of  white  lead  are  laid  on 
Wood,  before  the  gold  ts  applied.  Fhe  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch 
of  water  and  whites  ol  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they  apply  tite 
gold  or  fil.ver.  leaf. 

The  gold  wire- drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for  the  gold  orfil* 
ver  leaf,  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafs  to  be  gilded  or  ftlvered.  The 
gi.dcrs  ufe  toe  term  couch,  for  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  leaves 
applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  and  (ilverine, 

COUCHAN  r ,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a  lion,  or  other 
bead,  when  lying  down,  bnt  with  his  head  raifed,  which  diftin- 
gui  flies  the  portureof  couth  ant  from  dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofeT 
quite  rt retched  nut  and  afleep. 

COUCHE',  in  heraldry,  fignifies  any  thing  lying  along:  thus, 
chevron  couche,  is  a  chevron  lying  fideways,  with  the  two  ends  on 
one  fide  of  the  fhield,  which  fhould  properly  reft  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHER,  or  Courcher,  in  our  ftatutes,  is  ufed  for  a  faftor, 
or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place  or  country  for  traflick. 

Coucher  alfo  fignifies  the  general  book,  in  which  any  religious 
hotife  or  corporation  regifter  their  particular  afts. 

COUCHING,  among  fportftnen,  denotes  the  lodging  of  a  boar* 
See  the  article  Boar.  l 

Couching  of  a  cataract,  in  forgery,  one  of  the  two  chief  me¬ 
thods  of  Curing  a  cataraft,  by  couching  with  the  needle.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Cataract. 

COU-DOU,  or  Ctr-nu,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  DEER  fo  cal¬ 
led  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  diftingnifhed  by  the  length  of 
it  s  body,  which  is  dif proportioned  to  it’s  height  ;  the  delicate  flen- 
dernefs  of  it’s  limbs;  the  uncommon  ftatelinefs  and  beauty  of  it’s 
horns,  which  are  ftnooth,  hollow,  and  as  beautifully  tranfparent  as 
tortoife-fhell  ;  the  ftripes  of  white  upon  it’s  fkin  ;  a  black  horny  fub¬ 
ftance  in  it’s  upper  jaw,  inftead  of  teeth ;  a  ftripe  of  hair  palling 
from  the  midft  of  the  horns  to  the  tail,  which  is  white  from  the 
ftioulder  downwards  ;  and  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  from  the  neck  to 
the  Dreaft.  There  are  alfo  animals  of  the  fame  name,  though  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  in  Afia  and  America. 

COVE,  a  fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall  veflels  may 
ride  at  anchor,  fheltered  from  the  wind  and  fen. 

CO  FEN  ANT ,  the  confent  or  agreement  of  two  or  more  parties 
to  do  or  perform  fomething. 

A  covenant  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  a  podium,  or  convention, 
among  the  civilians. 

Covenant,  in  law,  is  that  which  the  law  intends  to  be  made, 
though  it  be  not  exprefled  in  terms  :  as,  if  the  lelfor  demife,  and 
grant  a  tenement  to  the  leflee  for  a  certain  term,  the  Taw  intends  a 
covenant  on  the  leffur’s  part,  that  the  ieffee  lhall,  during  the  term, 
quietly  enjoy  the  leafe  againft  all  lawful  incumbrances. 

Covenant  in  fact,  is  that  which  is  exprefsly  aureed  between 
the  parties. 

There  is  alfo  a  covenant  merely  perfonal,  and  a  covenant  real, 
ritzherbert  defines  a  covenant  real  to  be  that  whereby  a  man  ties 
himfelf  to  pals  a  thing  real,  as  lands  or  tenements,  or  to  levy  a  fine 
on  lands,  &c. 

Covenant  merely  perfonal,  is  where  a  man  covenants  with  an¬ 
other  by  deed  to  build  him  a  hr  ufe,  or  to  ferve  him,  &cf 

Covenant  to  Jland Jejfed  to  ufes,  is  when  a  man  that  hath  a  wife, 
children,  brother,  lifter,  or  kindred,  doth-  by  covenant  in  Writing 
under  hand  and  feal,  agree  that  for  their,  or  any  of  their  provifioa 
or  preferment,  he  and  nis  heirs  will  ftand  feifed  of  land  to  their  ufe, 
either  in  'fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life. 

Covenant,  in  ecclefiafficil  hiftory,  denotes  a  confraft  or  con¬ 
vention  agreed  to  by  the  Scots  in  the  year  1638,  for  maintaining 
their  religion  free  from  i  nnovation.  The  oath  annexed  to  the  con- 
feflion  of  faith  received  the  name  of  the  covenant.,  and  thofe  who  fub- 
fcflbed  it  were  called  covenanters. 

Covenant, 


c  o  u 


Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  ufed  in  connexion  with  other 
terms.  Thus,  the  covenant  of  grace  is  that  which  is  made  by  the 
Divine  Being  on  the  behalf  oi  thofe  who  believe  and  obey  the  gof- 
pel,  whereby  they  declare  their  fiillje&ion  to  him,  and  he  declares 
his  acceptance  of  them  and  favour  to  them.  The  gofpel  itfel'f  is 
fometimes  denominated  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  oppolition  to  the  Mo- 
faic  law. 

Covenant  of  redemption  denotes  a  mutual  ftipulation,  tacit  or  eX- 
prefs,  between  Chritt  and  the  Father,  relating  to  the  redemption  of 
iinners  by  him,  previous  to  any  adt  on  Ghrilt’s  part,  under  thecha- 
radter  of  Mediator. 

Covenant  of  ucris  fignifies,  in  the  languge  of  fome  divines,  any 
covenant  whereby  God  requires  perfeCl  obedience  from  his  creatures, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  no  exprefs  provifion  for  the  pardon  of 
offences  to  be  committed  again!!  the  precepts  of  it,  on  tire  repen¬ 
tance  of  fuch  fuppofed  offenders,  but  pronounces  a  fentence  of 
death  upon  them :  fuch,  they  fay,  was  the  covenant  made  with 
Adam  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ilrael  at  Mount 
Sinai. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and ,  was  eftablifficd  in  the  year 
1643,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  fworn  and  fublcribed  to  by  many  in  both  nations, 
who  hereby  folemnly  abjured  popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined 
together  for  their  mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  affembly  at  Weftminller,  and  rati hed  by  the  general  af. 
fembly  of  Scotland  in  1645. 

It  produced  a  feries  of  diffractions  in  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of 
that  country,  and  was  voted  illegal  by  parliament,  and  provifion 
made  againf!  it,  14  Car.  II. 

CO- VERSED  fine ,  a  term  which  fome  people  life  for  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verjed  fine  is  taken 

from  it. 

COVERT,  in  law.  Feme  covert  denotes  a  woman  married,  and 
io  covered  by,  or  under  the  protection  of,  her  hufbanih 

CovERT-Mwy,  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  level  with  the 
adjoining  country,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  ranging  quite  round 
the  half  moons,  and  other  works  without  fide  the  ditch-  See 
Plate  92,  fig.  21.  No.  2,  lit.  b,  b,  &c. 

It  is  otherwifo  called  corridor ,  and  hath  a  parapet  together 
with  it’s  banquette,  and  glacis,  which  form  the  height  of  the  pa¬ 
rapet. 

One  of  the  greatefl  difficulties  in  a  fiege,  is  to  make  a  lodgment 
en  the  covert-way  ;  becaufe,  ufually,  the  befieged  pallilade  it  along 
the  middle,  and  undermine  it  on  all  fides. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  counterfcarp,  becaufe  it  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  fcarp. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  particularly  applied  to  the  Fate  and 
condition  of  a  married  woman  ;  who,  by  the  laws  of  our  realm, 
is  under  covert-barm ,  or  fub  potejlate  viri,  and  called  a  feme  covert ; 
and  therefore  difabled  to  make  bargains  with  any,  to  the  prejudice 
of  herfelf,  or  her  hufband,  without  his  confent  or  privity  ;  or  at 
leaf!  without  his  allowance  and  confirmation :  and  if  the  hufband 
alien  the  wife’s  lands,  during  the  marriage,  (he  cannot  gainfay  it 
during  his  life. 

By  the  law  of  England,  coverture,  in  fome  cafes,  will  excufe  the 
woman  from  the  pains  of  felony,  &c.  See  Feme  covert. 

COUGH,  tuffs,  in  medicine,  a  convullive  motion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  violently 
lhaking,  and  expelling  the  air  that  was  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  in- 
fpiration. 

Of  thefe  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  diforders  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  called  coughs,  proceeding  from  various  caufes.  If  the  caufe 
is  in  the  lungs,  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  in- 
creafed  upon  motion,  or  agitation  of  the  body  or  bloed :  likewife 
there  is  often  a  fhrill  voice,  a  prefiing  pain  in  the  breafl,  and  a 
hoarfenefs.  If  it  be  dry,  and  continues  long,  there  are  generally 
hard  tubercles,  or  vomica,  full  of  matter,  and  the  cough  is  con- 
fumptive;  but  if  it  be  moiff,  and  great  plenty  of  vifeid  matter 
brought  up,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  a  gfeat  collection  ot  matter  in  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs:  in  this  difonler  there  is  a  difficulty  of  lying 
on  the  affeCfed  fide,  and  pure  matter,  or  matter  mixed  with  blood,  is 
brought  up,  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  thelungs  areaffedted. 

Tuffs fiomachilis,  or  a  ftomach- csmjA,  is  fometimes  moiff,  and 
fometimes  dry  :  if  moift,  a  thick  and  copious  fpittle  is  brought  up 
after  meals,  generally  with  vomiting ;  the  cough  is  generally 
more  violent  after  pedorals  and  (weet  things,  and  is  moil  trouble- 
lome  in  a  morning. 

In  a  convulfive  or  hooping  cough ,  that  is  violent  and  dry,  the 
cattle  is  chiefly  in  the  nervous  coats  of  the  ftomach,  and  there  is 
a  violent  concuffion  of  the  thorax,  with  a  deep  found.  This  is 
greatly  increafed  after  cold  drink,  or  acids.  In  this  obftinate 
cough,  the  hypochondria  generally  are  difordered,  or  there  is  a  fcor- 
butic,  or  a  fait  diathefis  mixed  with  the  blood  ;  wherefore  this 
cough  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  a  miliary  fever.  See  the 
article  Chin-Cough,  for  further  information. 

If  there  is  a  thick  coagulated  mucus  in  the  bronchia,  the  root  of 
florentine- orris  is  proper  to  be  taken  :  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  the 
powder  of  fquills,  with  a  little  nitre,  or  precipitated  fulphur, 
flowers  of  fuiphur,  and  fperinaceti.  When  there  is  a  thin  fait 
deflexion,  jellies  are  proper,  and  decodtions  made  with  barley, 
Savings  ot  hartfhorn,  viper-grafs  root,  and  liquorice  ;  or  the  de- 
coftion  of  turpentine  with  fugar ;  and  above  all  things  oil  of  lweet 
almonds,  frefh  drawn. 

When  a  tuffs  catarrhalt’s  affedls  the  whole  habit  of  body,  with 
alofs  of  appetite,  and  a  tabes,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  with 
*flt$-miik,  or  whey,  or  milk  with  equal  parts  of  Selters  water. 
In  a  motfi,  lalting,  pituitous  cought  the  body  ovuft  be  kept  open 
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™anna’  two  ounces,  at  lead,  difiolvcd;  to  which  may  be 
addded  two  drams  of  terra  foliata  tar  tart,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil 

of  am  feed.  If  the  ftomach  w  ill  not  bear  laxatives,  clyfters  muft 
Denied. 

When  the  cough  is  outrageous,  faffron  mixed  with  bezoardics*  is 
very  friendly  to  the  breaft  :  nor  are  Itorax  pills,  mixed  with  the  aro-’ 
mafic  pills,  lefs  beneficial. 

In  the  tuffs  ferina ,  or  cough  of  the  mod  violent  kind,  arifing 
from  the  ftriking  in  of  exanthemata,  that  is,  fpotsor  breakings  out 
of  the  fkin$  asthiops  mineral  is  an  admirable  remedy  ;  or  flowers 
of  fulphur  taken  inwardly,  in  toe  evening,  with  diaphoretic  anti¬ 
mony  :  likewife  frictions  ol  the  feet  and  pediluvia  are  more  ufeful 
to  draw  ferum  from  the  breaft  than  blifters.  The  patient  fhould, 
as  much  as  poftible,  breathe  a  temperate  air,  fhunning  alt  falted  and 
fmoke-dried  meats,  poignant  fauces,  malt-liquors,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  acid  ivines.  The  drink  fhould  be  hydromel,  or  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  fcorbutic,  water  alone;  the  cold  being  firft  taken  off  with 
toafted  bread.  The  vulgar,  not  without  fuccefs,  pour  hot  water 
upon  wheat  bran,  and  drink  the  infufion  cold.  As  to  bleeding  in 
this  difeafe,  it  is  neceftary  for  thofe  who  are  full  of  blood.  See  the 
article  Cold. 

Blifters  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  cafes. 

Cough,  in  farriety,  is  a  ciifeafe  to  which  norfes  are  very  fub- 
je£F.  Some  ot  thefe  are  fymptomatic  of  a  confumption,  when 
they  have  been  of  long  continuance,  and  are  attended  with  lofs  of 
appetite,  wafting  of  flefh,  and  weaknefs.  Other  coughs  proceed 
from  phlegm  and  flimy  matter  that  fluff  up  the  veffels  of  the  lungs: 
in  this  cafe,  which  is  of  the  afthinatic  kind,  the  horfe’s  flanks 
have  a  quick  motion  ;  he  breathes  quick;  his  cough,  is  fometimes 
dry  and  hufky,  fometimes  moift,  before  which  he  wheezes,  rattles 
in  the  throat,  and  throws  out  of  his  nofe  and  mouth  a  quantity  of 
while  phlegm,  efpeciaily  after  drinking,  or  when  he  begins  or  ends 
his  exercife.  Thefe  coughs  ihould  he  diftinguifhed  from  that 
thicknefs  of  wind,  which  is  occafioncd  by  full  or  foul  feeding, 
want  of  exercife,  or  their  being  taken  up  from  winter’s  grafs. 
Thefe  are  eafily  cured  by  proper  diet  and  exercife  :  and  the  other 
diforder  may  be  relieved,  and  totally  cured  if  it  happens  to  a  young 
horfe,  and  is  not  of  long  continuance,  by  the  following  treatment. 
Bleeding  fhould  be  tifi.-d,  in  proportion  to  the  ftate  of  the  hoife 
with  ref pedl  to  flefh  :  mercurial  medicines  are  of  great  fervice:  a 
mercurial  ball  with  two  diams  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  night, 
and  a  common  purge  in  the  morning;  or  the  following,  which  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Gibfon :  take  gum  galbanum,  ammoniacum, 
and  affa  foetida,  of  each  two  drams  ;  fine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  faffron, 
one  dram  ;  oil  of  anifeed,  two  drams ;  oil  of  amber,  one  dram  ; 
with  honey  enough  to  form  the  whole  into  a  ball.  Thefe  may  be 
repeated  at  proper  intervals. 

Cough,  called  the  hufk,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  young  bullocks 
are  fubjedti  In  this  difeafe  the  wind-pipe  and  it’s  branches  are 
loaded  with  fmall  taperworms.  Fumigations,  with  mercurials,  ai 
cinnabar,  or  with  foetida,  as  tobacco,  might  prove  ferviceable. 

COUHAGE,  or  Cowitch,  Finking  beans,  are  a  kind  of  kid¬ 
ney-beans  imported  from  the  EaF-Indies  ;  where  they  are  ufed  as  a 
cure  for  the  dropfv. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compad!  between  two  or  more,  to  prejudice 
a  third  perfon.  It  is  generally  ufed  in  and  about  conveyances  of 
land  by  fine,  feoffment,  &c.  wherein  it  intends  to  defeat  pur- 
chafers  of  the  land  tliev  pwrehafe,  and  creditors  of  their  juF  debts. 
It  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  fuits  at  law,  and  judgments  therein 
had.  But  wherever  covin  is,  it  fhall  never  be  intended,  unlefs  it  be 
particularly  found  by  the  jury. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  houfes  are  built  projecting  over 
the  ground-plot,  and  the  turned  proje&ure  arched  with  timber 
lathed  and  plaiftered. 

Coving  corniche  has  a  great  cafement  or  hollow  in  it. 

COVINUS,  a  kind  of  chariot,  in  which  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons  ufed  to  fight  their  battles. 

COUL,  or  Cowl,  a  fort  of  monkifh  habit  worn  by  the  Bernar*. 
dines  and  Benedidtines. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  couls  ;  the  one  white,  very  large,  worn 
in  ceremony,  and  when  they  affift  at  the  office ;  the  other  black, 
worn  on  ordinary  occahons,  in  the  Freets,  &c. 

COULTER,  in  hufbandry,  an  iron  inFrument  fixed  in  the  beam 
of  a  plough,  and  ferving  to  cut  the  edge  of  each  furrow.  It  is  two 
feet  eight  inches  in  length,  near  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  about 
an  inch  thick.  See  the  article  Plough. 

Coulter-^,  or  Counter-^,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which 
the  people  in  fome  parts  of  England  call  the  anas  arcllca  clufti. 
See  the  article  Duck. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  an  affembly,  or  meeting  of  divers 
confiderable  perfons,  or  officers,  to  confider  and  concert  meafures, 
touching  the  adipiniFration  af  public  affairs,  rendering  juflice,  or 
the  like. 

The  king’s  privy-council  is  th zprimuni  mobile  or  the  civil  govern- 
ment  of  England  ;  and  that  from  which  all  the  inferior  orbs  derive 
their  motion.  See  the  article  Privy -council. 

Councils  are  very  numerous  in  France  ;  they  have  their  council  of 
ftate,  council  of  the  finances,  council  of  difpatches,  council  of  di¬ 
rections,  grand  council ,  council  of  the  regency,  council  of  confidence, 
&c 

Council,  in  church  hiftory  and  polity,  a  fynod  or  affembly  of 
prelates  and  doftors,  and  deputies,  met  for  the  regulation  of  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  dodlrine  or  difeipline  of  the  church.  Councils  of 
this  kind  were  firft  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  cen- 

^Councjl,  provincial,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of  a  province 
under  the  metropolitan.  See  the  article  Convocation. 

7  Q_  Council, 
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Council,  national,  is  an  ailcmbly  of  the  prelaws  of  a  nation, 

i;:  der  their  primate  or  patriarch.  , 

Council  oecumenical,  or  general ,  is  an  a  (fern  fly  of  a  me  pre 
lilies  of  Chriftendom,  or  of  commiffioners  from  all  the  churches  in 
the  Chi iftian  w rid,  and  reprefenting  the  church  umverlal.  I  f  c 
were  eftablifhed  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  who  allembled  the  or 
at  Nice  in  32,5.  See  the  article  CEcum  e  n  ical. 

Council  of  war,  is  an  alfembly  of  the  principal  officers  o  an 
army  or  fleet,  occalionally  called  bv  the  general,  or  admiral,  to  con¬ 
fide  r  of  the  prefent  If  ate  of  things,  and  concert  mea  (tires  tor  t  icir 
conduft,  with  regard  to  (leges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 

The  lame  term  is  fometimes  alfo  lift'd  for  an  affembly  of  the  o 
cers  of  a  regiment,  or  (hip,  met  to  try  foldiers  or  failors  accu  u  o 

any  crime.  .  , 

COUNSELLOR,  confliar'ius,  in  law,  is  a  peifun  retained  by  a 
client  to  plead  his  caufe  in  a  court  of  judicature  A  counje.  or  a 
law  hath  a  privilege  to  enforce  any  thing  of  which  he  is  informed 
by  his  client,  if  pertinent  to  the  matter,  and  is  not  to  examine  w  le 
t'ner  it  be  true  or  falfe  ;  for  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  who  informs 
him.  Cro.  Jac.  90.  But.  after  the  court  hath  delivered  their  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  matter  in  law  depending  before  them,  the  ccunfel  <i\ -the 
bar  are  not  to  urge  any  thing  farther  in  that  caufe.  1  Liu.  Abr. 
35c.  It  has  been  held,  that  the  king’s  counfel  ought  not  to  L  ac  - 
mitied  to  argue  any  thing  againfl  the  king  ,  though  this  was  oppo  ct 

by  Serjeant  Maynard.  •  .  _ 

No  counfel  is  allowed  a  prifoner  upon  a  general  ilTue,  or  indict¬ 
ment  of  felony.  See.  unlefs  fome  doubtful  point  of  law  arilc*  ,  the 
courtis  the  prifoner’s  only  counfel;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  pri¬ 
foner  in  his  own  defence,  is  one  means  of  difeovering  the  truth  ; 
but  this  Teems  to  be  a  defeat  in  our  common  law. 

COUNT,  Countee,  Comes,  a  nobleman  who  pnffcffes  a  do¬ 
main  ereftedinta  a  county.  See  the  article  viscount. 

Englifii  counts  we  diftinguilh  by  the  title  ot  earls;  foreign  ones 
ft  ill  retain  their  proper  name. 

The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medium  between  that  of  a  duke  and  a 
baron. 

According  to  the  modern  ufe,  mod  plenipotentiaries  and  ambaf- 
fadors  affume  the  title  of  counts,  though  they  have  no  county  ;  as  the 
count  d'Avaux,  &c 

A  count  hath  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet,  adorned  with 
three  precious  Hones,  and  (nrmaunted  with  three  large  pearls, 
whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  and  exiremities  of  the  coronet  advance 
above  the  reft. 

Count,  in  law,  fignifies  the  original  declaration  of  complaint  in 
a  real  aftion,  as  a  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one. 

Count -wheel,  in  the '(hiking  part  of  a  clock,  awheel  which 
moves  round  once  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours :  it  is  aifo  called 
the  locking  wheel.  See  the  article  Clock. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  divers 
words  of  our  language,  and  generally  implies  oppolilion  ;  but  when 
applied  to  deeds,  means  an  exact  copy  kept  by  the  contrary  party, 
and  fometimes  figned  by  both  parties. 

Coun  teu,  in  naval  architecture,  an  inward  arching  under  a  (hip’s 
Item,  to  which  it  is  parallel  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  begins  di- 
1  eft !y  below  the  cabin  windows,  and  the  lower  part  reaches  down- 1 
wards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  run,  or  ri (mg- floor  abaft. 

Cou N t E v. -alleys,  in  gardening.  See  tile  article  Alley. 

Counter -approaches,  in  fortification,  lines  and  trenches  made  by 
the  befieged,  in  order  to  attack  the  works  of  the  beftegers,  or  to 
hinder  their  approaches. 

C o  u  n~ r ;;  R- approach,  line  of,  a  trench  which  the  belieged  make 
from  thtir  covert -way  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  attacks,  in  order 
to  fcour  the  enemy’s  works.  This  line  mull  be  perfeftly  enfiladed 
from  1  he  covert  way  and  the  half  moon,  that  it  may  be  of  no  fer- 
vice  to  the  enemy,  in  cafe  he  get  pofteffion  of  it. 

Counter  burry,  or  Contre  band,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fame 
as  our  bendy  (inifter  per  bend  counterchanged.  See  the  article 
Barry. 

Counter -battery,  is  a  battery  raifed  to  play  upon  another  to  dif- 
tnount  the  guns.  See  the  article  Battery. 

CouNTER-^Wp,  or  Contre -bende,  in  heraldry,  denotes  what 
we  ordinarily  call  bendy  ot  fix  per  bend  (inifter  counterchanged. 

Counter  bond ,  a  Bond  of  indemnification  given  to  one  who  has 
given  his  bond  as  a  fecurity  for  another’s  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the 
faithful  difeharge  of  his  office  or  truft. 

Count:-. R-brace,  in  naval  affairs,  the  lee-brace  of  the  fore-top- 
fail  yard:  it  is  only  diftinguifhed  by  this  name  at  the  time  of  the 
(hip’s  going  about,  called  tacking,  at  which  time,  when  the  fail 
begins  to  (hiver  in  the  wind,  this  brace  is  hauled  in  to  flatten  the 
fail  againft  the  lt-e  fide  of  the  top-maft,  and  increafe  the  effort  of  the 
wind  in  forcing  her  to  turn  round.  See  the  articles  Tacking  and 
Stays. 

Counter -breajl-work,  in  fortification,  a  faufj'e  braye. 

Count  ER-change, in  commerce,  a  mutual  exchange  between  two 
parties. 

Counter  -changed,  in  heraldry,  is  when  any  field  or  charge  is 
divided  or  parted  by  any  line  or  lines  of  partition,  confiding  all,  in¬ 
terchangeably  of  the  fame  tinftures. 

CouxTZR-cbarge,  a  reciprocal  charge  or  recrimination  brought 
againft  an  accufer.  .  ° 

CovaTtR-cbarm,  a  charm  or  fpell,  contrived  to  hinder  the  effeft 
of  another. 

Coun  rzR-cbevroned,  a  fhield  chevrony,  parted  by  one  or  more 
partition  lines. 

Counter. coloured.  See  the  article  Contrebend. 

Counter- componed,  in  heraldry,  is  wItqh  the  figure  is  compounded 
fir  two  panes.  r 


Counter- deed ,  a  fecret  writing,  either  before  a  notary 
under  a  private  feal,  which  del-troys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a  oublV 
one. 

Counter -drawing,  in  painting,  is  the  copying  a  de(Ln 
painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled  piper,  nrVthet 
tranfpaient  matter,  where  the  (trokes  appearing  through  are  followed 
with  a  pencil,  with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 

g'.afs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares  with  filk  or  with 
thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  inltiuments  invented  for  the  purpofe 
as  the  parallelogram.  ‘  ! 

Cou nt ER-ermine,  in  heraldry,  is  the  contrary  to  ermine,  bong  a 
black  field  with  white  (pots.  See  the  article  Ermine.  ; 

Counterfeits,  in  law,  \  c  .  ,  f  Cheats 

Counter  -ffjure,  ^  f  \  Contrafissure. 

Counter  faced,  or  Contre  face,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fame  that  we 
call  barry  per  pale  counterchanged  ;  but  then  the  number  of  panes 
into  which  the  field  is  divided,  is  always  fpecified-. 

Counter  foil,  or  Counter  flock,  in  the  exchequer,  that  part  of 
a  tally  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  court.  See  the  article 
Tally,  for  an  explanation^ 

Cou  n  T  hr  forts,  fpurs  or  buttreffies  drying  as  props  to  a  wall  fub- 
jeft  to  bulge  or  be  thrown  down. 

Counter  fugue,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fugues  go  contrary  to  one 
another.  See  the  article  Fugue.  v  .  q 

Counte R-gage,  in  carpentry,  a  method  ufed  in  meafnring  the 
joints.  For  example :  they  transfer  the  breadth  of  a  niortife  to  tne 
place  in  the  timber  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order  to  make  them 
fit  each  other,  t,.  ,  , 

Counte \\-gua>d,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  raifed  before  the 
point  of  a  balfi;  n,  confiding  of  two  long  faces  parallel  to  .the.  faces 
of  the  baftion,  making  a  fahant  apglc  :  they  are  lome  imes  uf  other 
(hapes,  or  otherwife  fimated.  See  the  article  Envelope. 

Counter  of  a  borfc,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  loiehead,  which  lies 
between  the  (boulders  and  under  the' neck.  .  .  .  i 

Counter.-/^/,  or  Con tre-/W,  a  bght  hppwfij-e  to  any  thing, 
which  makes  it  appear  to  difadvautage,  A  fingje.  counter-W^  is 
fnfficient  to  take  away  all  :he  beauty  of  a  fine  painting. 

Cciunter mand,  in  the  Engiilh  law,  is  when  a  thing  before 
executed,  is  by  fome  acl  or  ceremony  afterwards  made  void  by  the 
party  that  did  it. 

A  countermand  maybe  either  aftual  or  implied  :  aftual,  wherea 
power  to  exercife  any  authority  is,  by  a  formal  writing  or  deed  for 
that  purpofe,  put  off  for  a  time,  or  made  void;  implied,  when  a 
perfon  makes  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  whereby  he  devifes  his 
land  to  fucli  an  one,  and  afterwards  conveys  the  fame  land  to  another 
by  feoffment. 

Counter-mand,  by  the  French  law,  differs  from  an  effoin,  x.  In 
that,  in  the  counter-mand,  the  confignment  is  propofed  to  be  deterred 
to  a  day  certain,  which  is  not  in  the  effoin.  2.  In  the  effoin,  the 
caufe  of  deferring  the  confignment  is  expreffed,  and  affirmed  to  be 
true:  but  in  a  counter  mand  Unix  affirmation  is  not  required. 

Counter  march,  in  military-  affairs,  a  change  of  the  face  or 
wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means  thofe  that  were  in  the  front 
come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  alfo  fignifies  returning  or  marching  back 
again  ;  and  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  like  change  or  motion  of  a 
fquadron  of  (hips. 

Coun te R-mark ,  a  fecond  or  third  mark  put  on  goods  marked 
before.  It  is  likewife  tiled  for  divers  marks  put  upon  goods  belo  ig- 
ing  to  feveral  perfons,  to  (hew  that  they  mult  not  be  opened  but  in 
the  prefence  of  them  all,  or  their  agents. 

In  goklfmith’s  woiks,  the  counter- mark  is  the  mark  punched  upon 
the  work  at  the  hall,  to  (hew  that  the  metal  is  (tandard. 

With  hor  fe-jockies,  the  counter  mark  "is  an  artful  hole  made  in 
the  teeth  cf  old  horfes,  to  make  them  pafs  for .  hoi fes  of  fix  ycais 
old. 

Counter-mark  of  a  medal,  is  a  mark  added  to  it  a  long  time  afnr 
it  s  being  ftruck :  it  is  fometimes  an  emperor’s  head,  fometimes  a 
cornucopia,  occ. 

Counter-marks  are  diftinguifhed  from  monograms  in  this  that 
being  ftruck  after  the  medal,  they  are  indented  ;  whereas  the  mo¬ 
nograms,  ftruck  at  the  fame  time  with  the  medals,  have  a  little 
relievo. 

Counter -mine,  in  war,  a  well  and  gallery  drove  and  funk  till  it 
meet  the  enemy’s  mine,  to  prevent  it’s  effeft. 

Counte  R-mure,  a  wall  built  clofe  to  another,  that  it  may  not 
receive  any  damage  from  the  contiguous  buildings. 

Counter  -paled,  contre-palle,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  efutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  pules  parted  p.r  fefte,  the  two  colouis  being 
counterchanged  ;  fo  that  the  upper  are  of  one  colour,  and  the  lower 
of  another. 

Cou  n  t f. r -part,  in  mufic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  applied  to  an¬ 
other.  T.  bus  (he  bafs  is  faid  to  be  a  counter-part  to  the  treble. 

Counter-part ,  in  law,  is  the  duplicate  or  copy  of  any  indenture  or 
deed. 

CownTZR-paffant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  are  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  and  the  one  leems  to  go  quite  the  contrary  way  frfiin  the 
other. 

Counte R-plea,  in  law,  a  crofs  or  contrary  plea,  particularly  fuch 
as  the  demandant  alledges  againft  a  tenant  in  courtefy  cr  dower,  who 
prays  the  king’s  aid,  &c.  for  hi#  defence. 

Counter-^/,  a  plot  or  fchetne,  contrived  to  thwart  or  defeat 
another. 

Counter- point,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compofing  harmony,  or  of 
difpofing  feveral  parts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  an  agreeable 
whole  or  a  concert.  In  general,  every  harmonious  compofifi.on, 
or  compofition  of  many  parts,  is  called  counter  point.  It  took  it  s 
name  from  hence :  before  the  notes  of  different  mea  lures  were  in¬ 
vented, 


c  o  u 


c  o  u 


rented,  the  manner  of  compofing  was  to  fet  pricks  or  points  one 
again fl:  another,  to  denote  the  feveral  concords. 

Counter -point  is  divided  into  fimple  and  figurative,  agreeably  to 
the  divilion  of  harmony  into  the  harmony  of  concords  and  that  of 
difcords. 

Simple  counter-point,  or  the  harmony  of  concords,  confifts  of  the 
perfeft,  as  well  as  the  imperfeft  concords,  and  may  be  therefore 
denominated  perfect  or  imperfe£l,  according  as  the  concords  are, 
whereof  it  is  compoied.  Thus  the  harmony  arifing  from  a  con¬ 
junction  of  any  note  with  it’s  filth  and  o  Clave,  is  peif-£t  ;  but 
with  it’s  third  and  fixth,  imperfeCt ;  riotwithftariding  this,  the com- 
pofition  is  perfect  ;  it  is  the  particular  concords  only  that  are  called 
imperfect.  Now  to  difpofe  the  concords,  or  the  natural  notes  and 
their  octives,  in  any  key  in  a  limple  counter  point,  obferve,  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  diftinCtion  into  perfect  or  imperfect  harmony,  thi 
general  rule:  To  the  key,  to  the  fourth,  and  to  the  fifth,  perfect 
harmony  muff  be  joined;  to  the  fecond,  third,  and  feventh,  an 
imperfect  harmony  is  indifpenfible ;  to  the  fixth,  either  a  perfeCt  or 
imperfedt  harmony.  I5ut  when  you  keep  the  key,  an  imperfedt 
harmonv  is  given  to  the  fixth.  In  the  compofition  of  two  parts, 
obferve,  that  though  a  third  appears  only  in  the  treble,  or  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth,  yet  the  perledt  harmony  of  the  fifth  is  always  fuppofed, 
and  mud  be  fup plied  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  thorough  bafs  to 
thofe  fundamental  notes. 

For  the :  rules  of  counter-point,  with  regard  to  the  fuccelfion  of 
concords,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  much  as  can  be,  the  parts 
may  proceed  by  a  contrary  motion,  that  is,  the  bafe  may  deleend 
where  the  treble  afc'encis,  and  via verja.  I’  in  a  Ibarp  key  the  bafs 
defeends  gradually  'rum  the  fifth  to  the  fourth,  the  1  ait  in  that  cafe 
mull  never  have  it's  proper  harmony  applied  to  it,  but  the  notes 
that  were  harmony  in  the  preceding  fifth,  tpuft  be  continued  on  the 
fourth:  thirds  and  fifths  may  follow  one  another  as  often  as  one  has 
a  mil  d. 

Figurative  counter-point  is  of  t  wo  kinds.  In  one,  difcords  are  in¬ 
troduced  occafiona’ly  as  paffing  notes,  ferving  only  as  tranfitions 
from  concord  to  concord  :  in  the  other,  the  difcotd  bears  a  chief 
part  in  the  harmony.  ,See  the  article  Discord. 

For  the  firfl,  nothing  but  concords  are  to  he  ufed  in  the  accented 
parts  of  the  mtafure  :  in  the  unaccented  parts,  difcords  may  pafs 
without  any  offence  to  the  ear.  This  is  called  by  in  >ft  auth.ns  fup- 
pofition.  See  the  article  Supposition. 

For  the  fecond,  in  which  the  difcords  are  ufed  as  a  folid  and 
fubftantial  part  of  the  harmony,  the  difcords  that  have  place  are 
the  fifth,  when  joined  with  the  fixth,  to  which  it  (lands  in  relation 
©f  a  difeord  ;  the  fourth,  when  joined  with  the  fifth  ;  the  ninth, 
which  is  the  effe£t  of  the  fecond  and  feventh,  and  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Thefe  difcords  are  introduced  into  harmony  with  due  pre¬ 
paration,  and  are  to  be  fucceeded  by  concords,  which  is  called  the 
refolution  of  difcords.  Now  to  introduce  difcords  into  harmony,  it 
muft  be  confidered  what  concord  may  ferve  for  their  preparation 
and  refolution.  The  fifth  then ’may  he  prepared  either  by  an  oc¬ 
tave,  fifth,  or  third,  and  refolved  either  by  the  third  or  fixth.  The 
fourth  may  be  prepared  in  all  concords,  and  may  be  refolved  into 
the  fixth,  third,  or  p&ave.  The  ninth  may  be  prepared  in  all 
concords  except  an  octave,  and  may  be  refolved  into  the  third,  fixth, 
and  oCtave.  The  feventh  may  be  prepared  in  all  concords,  and  re- 
folvcd  into  the  third,  fixth,  or  fifth.  Tke  fecund  and  fourth  are  ufed 
very  differently  from  the  reft,  being  prepared  and  refolved  into  the 
bals. 

C o u N T E m.- pointed,  con! re  pointe ,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two 
chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the  points,  the  one  riling  as 
ulcal  from  the  hafe,  and  the  other  inserted  falling  from  the  chief ; 
fo  that  they  are  counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  I  hey  may 
a'fo  be  counter  pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the  lides  of  the 
ihield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  railed  counter-pointed  in 
feffe. 

Counter -poife,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty  of  the  aCtion  and 
feat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  all  the  motions  made  by  the  horfe, 
he  does  net  incline  his  body  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other, 
but  continues  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his 
ftirrups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  feafonable 
aids. 

Counter- poife  is  alfo  a  piece  of  metal  called  by  fome  the  pear, 
on  account  of  it’s  figure,  and  the  trials,  by  realon  of  it’s  weight, 
which  Hiding  along  the  beam,  determines  the  weight  ol  bodies 
weighed  by  the Jiatcra  Romina.  See  the  article  Balance. 

Counter  poifon,  an  antidote  or  medicine  which  prevents  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  poifon.  See  the  article  Poison. 

CouNTZH-pctence,  contre-polence,  in  heraldry,  is  reckoned  a  fur 
as  well  as  vair  and  ermirve,  but  compofed  of  (itch  pieces  as  repre- 
fent  the  tops  ot  crutches,  called  in  French, potences,  and  in  the  old 
Englilh,  potents. 

Counter  proof,  in  rolling-prefs  printing,  a  print  taken  oft 
from  another  irelh  printed  ;  w  hich,  by  being  puffed  through  the 
prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  Trmer,  but  inverted.  To  counter- 
prove  is  alfo  to  pafs  a  defign  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through 
the  prefs,  after  having  moiltcned  with  a  fponge  both  that  and  the 
paper  oh  which  the  counter  proof  is  to  be  taken. 

CnVNTER-quartered,  cmtre-ejcartele ,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the 
efcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have  each  quarter  again  di¬ 
vided  into  two. 

Counter -rolls,  are  the  rolls  that  fheriffs  of  counties  have 
with  the  coroners  of  their  proceedings,  as  well  as  appeals  of  in- 
qtiefts. 

Counter- round,  a  body  of  officers  going  toinfpetl  the  rounds. 

Counter -J'alient,  is  when  two  bealtsarc  borne  in  a  epat  leaping 
from  each  other  direftly  the  contrary  way. 


Counte R-fcarp,  in  fortification,  is  properly  the  exterior  talus 
r°f  fke  ditch  ’  km  it  is  often  taken  for  the  covered  way  and 
t  te  g  acis.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  enemy  had  lodged  themfelveS 
on  the  counter-fenrp.  ° 

Counter  Jcarp,  angle  of  the,  is  that  made  by  the  two  Tides  of 
ivao  counter- Jcarp  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtain. 

o u N T E r -Jigning ,  t he  figning  the  writing  ot  a  fuperiorin  quality 
of  lecretary.  f  hus  char'ers  are  ligned  by  the  king,  and  counter- 
Jigned  by  a  fecreatry  of  Itate  or  lord  chancellor. 

Counter -/wallow-tail,  in  fortification,  an  out-work,  in  form  of 
a  fmgle  tenaille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  the  head. 

Co u nt ER-/ tt//y,  one  of- the  two  tallies  upon  which  any  thing  is 
(cored .  1  6 

CouNTER-/r««r ,  called  by  the  French,  haut  contre,  one  of  the 
middle-parts  of  mufic  oppolite  to  the  tenor.  See  Ten  or. 

Counter-//W,  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  reiiftance  of  a 
horfe  that  interrupts,  his  .cadence,  and  the  meafure  of  his  manege, 
occalioned  either  by  a  bad  horfeman,  or  by  the  malice  of  the 
horfe. 

Counter-/w?cA,  in  fortification,  a  trench  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  made  againlt  the  beliegers,  and  which,  of  confequence,  has 
it’s  parapet  turned  to  them. 

Counter -tripping,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  beads  are  borne  in 
a  coat  of  arms  tripping,  i.  e.  in  a  walking  pollure  ;  and  the  head 
ol  the  one  to  the  tail  of  the  oilier. 

Counte K-vair,  is  when  bells  or  cups  of  the  fame  tincture  are 
placed  bafe  againft  bafe,  and  point  againll  point. 

Counter -working,  in  the  military  art,  the  railing  of  works,  iu 
order  to  oppofe  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

COUN  TORS,  or  Contours,  fuch  ferjemts  at  law 'as  a  perfon 
retains  to  defend  his  caufe,  aud  to  fpeak  for  him  in  any  court  for 
their  fees. 

Of  thefe  ferjeant-c^w/oMr'r,  Chaucer  thus  (peaks  : 

- j  A  fheriff  had  he  been,  and  a  contour. 

Was  no-where  fuch  a  worthy  vavajour. 

COUNTRIES,  among  miners,  an  appellation  given  to  their 
works  under-ground. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indifferently  to  de¬ 
note  either  a  kingdom,  province,  or  lelTer  diftrict. 

Country  a  focial  kind  of  dance  of  Englilh  origin, 

though  tranfplanted  into  almoft  all  the  countries  and  courts  of 
Europe.  I  here  are  few  fong  tunes  of  any  note  in  the  daft  or 
prefent  century,  which  have  not  been  adapted  to  country- dances. 

COUNTY,  in  geography;  originally  iignified  the  territory  of  a 
count  or  earl  ;  but  now  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  shire  } 
which  fee. 

England,  for  the  better  government  thereof,  and  the  more  eafy 
administration  of  juftice,  is  divided  into  fifty-two  counties,  each 
whereof  is  fubdivided  into  rapes,  lathes,  wapentakes,  hundreds  ; 
and  thefe  again  into  tythings.  For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in 
the  feveral  counties,  excepting  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 
Durham,  every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  calleJ 
fheriffs  ;  other  officers  of  the  feveral  counties  are,  lords-lieutenants, 
cujiodes  rotulorum,  jtiftices  of  the  peace,  bailiffs,  high  tonftablcs, 
coroner,  clerks  of  the  market,  &c. 

Ot  the  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  there  are  four 
termed  counties  palatine,  viz,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Durham,  and 
Ely;  thefe  counties  are  reckoned  among  the  fuperior  courts,  and 
are  privileged  as  to  pleas,  (o  that  no  inhabitant  of  fuch  counties  (hall 
be  compelled  by  any  writ  to  appear,  or  anfwer  the  fame,  except  for 
error,  and  in  cafes  of  treafon,  &c. 

Th e  counties  palatine  of  Durham  and  Chefter  are  by  prefeription, 
where  the  king’s  writ  ought  not  to  come,  but  under  the  feal  of  the 
counties  palatine,  unlefs  it  be  a  writ  of  proclamation.  There  is  a 
court  of  chancery  in  the  counties  palatine  of  Lancaller  and  Durham, 
over  which  there  are  chancellors. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties ,  the  government  of 
which  is  committed  to  fheriffs. 

County -corporate,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities,  or  ancient 
boroughs,  on  which  the  Englilh  monarchs  have  thought  fit  to 
bellow  extraordinary  privileges  ;  annexing  to  them  a  particular  ter¬ 
ritory,  land,  or  jurifdiClion  ;  and  making  them  counties  of  them- 
felves,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  fheriffs  and  magillrates  ;  as  the 
cities  of  London,  York,  Canterbury,  Briftol,  Chefter,  Norwich, 
See. 

County -rates,  are  thofe  ordered  by  juftices.of  peace  at  their 
quarter  feffions,  for  repairing  bt idges,  &c. 

Coup  de grace,  in  the  French  mufic,  the  fame  as  what  the  Ita¬ 
lians  call  tronco J>er  grazia,  cutting  (hurt  the  found. 

COUPED,  Coupe'e,  in  heraldry,  expreffes  a  head,  limb,  or 
other  thing  in  an  efcutcheon,  whic“  is  borne  as  if  cut  clear  and  even 
off,  from  the  trunk  ;  in  oppolition  to  it’s  being  forcibly  torn  off, 
which  they  call  erafed. 

Couped,  coupe,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fuch  croffes,  bars,  ends, 
chevrons,  See.  as  do  not  touch  the  Tides  of  the  efcutcheon,  but  are, 
as  it  were,  cut  offftom  them. 

COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is  a  little 
bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground  ;  and  with  the  other  a  motion 
is  made  forwards. 

COUPLE  clofe ,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chevron  :  never 
borne  but  in  pairs,  except  a  chevron  he  between,  faith  Guillim  ; 
though  Bloom  gives  an  infiance  to  the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a  divilion  of  a  hymn,  ode,  fong,  or  the  like, 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes  is  found 

in  each  part.  .  -  .  >  ’ 

Couplet  is  abufively  applied  to  a  couple  of  verfes. 

COURAGE, 


c  O  U  R  T. 
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COURAGE,  in  ethics,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind,  derived 
either  from  cunftitntian  or  principle,  or  both,  that  enable-  men  to 
eficounter  difficulties  and  dangers. 

COURANT,  or  Current,  a  term  ufed  toexprefs  the  prefent 
time:  thus,  the  year  1796  is  the  courant  or  current  year;  the  fif- 
teenth  courant ,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  now  running. 

The  term  is  French,  and  properly  fignifies  running. 

With  regard  to  commerce,  the  price  courant  of  any  merchan¬ 
dise,  is  the  known  and  ordinary  price  accuftomed  to  be  given 
fOT'it. 

Courant  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe,  or  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  commerce :  in.  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  -courant,  or  current 
coin,  &c. 

Courant  is  alfo  a  term  in  mufic  and  dancing ;  being  ufed  to 
exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air,  and  the  dance. 

With  regard  to  mufic,  courant  is  a  piece  of  mufical  compofition 
in  a  triple  time,  and  is  ordinarily  noted  in  the  triple  of  minims,  the 
parts  to  be  repeated  twice. 

It  begins  and  ends  when  he,  who  beats  the  meafure,  falls  his 
band  with  a  fmall  note  before  the  beat :  in  coniradiftindtion  from 
thefaraband,  which  commonly  ends  when  the  hand  is  raifed. 

COURAP,  in  medicine,  the  Indian  name  for  a  diftemper, 
which,  ,,as  Bontius  informs  us,  is  very  common  in  Java  and  other 
parts  of  fhe  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  breaks  out  on  the  arm-pits,  bread,  groin,  and  face,  with 
fuch  an  intolerable  itching,  that  the  perfons  affedted  cannot  forbear 
fcratching  themfelves  perpetually :  but  they  pay  very  dear  for  the 
eafe  this  gives  them  ;  as  an  infufferable  pain  fucceeds  jrrthole  parts 
which  are  rendered  bare  and  denudated  of  the  cu/icufa  by  the  nails  ; 
thefe  difeharging  an  acrid  humour,  which  vellicates  the  parts,  and 
caufes  the  linen  to  adhere  fo  fall  to  them,  as  not  to  be  feparated 
without  tearing  the  crult  formed  thereon. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  from  the  French  courir,  to  run,  a 
meffenger  fent  poll,  or  exprefs,  to  carry  difpatches. 

Couriers  are  diltinguifhed  into  four  kinds,  viz.  thofe  on  horfe- 
back,  thofe  in  chariots,  thofe  in  boats,  and  thofe  on  foot ;  which 
lad  kind  is  ufed  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Peru  :  they  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  hemerodromi ;  feveral  of  the  ancient  writers  tell  us, 
that  fome  of  thefe  would  go  thirty,  thirty-fix,  and,  in  the  circus, 
even  forty  leagues  a  day  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  had  any  regular  couriers  till  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus. 

COURSE,  in  navigation,  the  point  of  the  compafs,  or  horizon, 
on  which  a  fhip  deers ;  or  the  angle  which  the  rhumb  line  on 
which  it  fails  makes  with  the  meridian. 

When  a  veflel  begins  it’s  courfe,  the  wind  wherewith  it  is  driven 
makes  a  certain  angle  with  the  meridian  of  the  place  ;  and,  as  it  is 
here  fuppofed,  the  veffel  follows  exadtly  the  diredtion  of  the  wind  ; 
it  makes  the  fame  angle  with  the  meridian  which  the  wind 
makes. 

The  wind  is.  further  fuppofed  always  the  fame ;  and  becaufe 
each  point,  or  indant  of  a  courfe,  may  be  regarded  as  the  firft; 
every  moment  of  the  courfe  it  makes  the  fame  angle  with  the 
wind. 

Course,  in  architecture,  a  continued  range  of  dones,  level,  or 
of  the  fame  height  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
without  being  interrupted  by  any  aperture. 

Course  of  plinths,  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of  done,  or 
plaider,  in  the  lace  ot  a  building,  to  mark  the  reparation  of  the 
Hones. 

Course  alfo  implies  a  colledtion  or  body  of  laws,  canons,  or 
the  like  ;  fuch  as,  the  civil  courfe,  the  canonical  courfe,  Ac. 

Course  is  likewifeufed  for  the  time  a  fludent  ordinarily  em¬ 
ploys  in  learning  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  it’s  points  and  quef- 
tions. 

Course  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elements  of  ah  art, 
explained  either  by  experiment  or  writing. 

Courses,  in  fea  language,  generally  denote  the  main-fail, 
forefail,  and  mizen  day-fail. 

COURSING,  among  fportfmen,  is  of  three  forts,  viz.  at  the 
deer,  at  the  hare,  and  at  the  fox.  Thefe  courftngs  are  with  grey¬ 
hounds  :  for  the  deer,  there  are  two  forts  of  courfwgs,  the  one  with 
the  paddock  ;  the  other  either  in  the  fored,  or  purlieu.  See  the  ar- 
iicle  Paddock,  See. 

In  courftng  the  hare,  the  bed  way  is,  to  find  one  fitting ;  and  when 
fhe  is  fird  darted,  to  give  her  ground,  or  law,  which  is  generally 
twelve-fcore  yards.  1 

In  courfing  a  fox,  you  are  to  Hand  clofe,  and  on  a  clear  wind,  on 
the  outlide  of  fome  grove,  where  it  is  expefted  he  will  come  out ; 
he  mud  have  head  enough  allowed  him,  elfe  he  will  turn  back  to 
the  covert. 

A  good  fportfman  had  rather  fee  a  hare  fave  herfelf  after  a  fair 
eourfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by  the  greyhounds  as  foon  as  ihe  is 
up. 

COUR'I ,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe,  or  habitation,  confiding  of 
a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but  open  upwards. 

^  The  court  before  a  houfe  is  properly  called  rhe  iote-court  ; 
that  behind,  the  back -court  ;  that  where  cattle,  bee.  come,  the 
b  itSe-couri. 

Court  alfo  fignifies  the  palace,  or  place,  where  a  king  or  fo- 
vereign  prince  refides. 

Court,  curia,  in  a  law  fenfe,  the  place  where  judges  didribute 
judice,  orexercife  jurifditlion  ;  alfo  the  affemblyof  judges,  jury, 
&c.  in  that  place.  *  i  1 

■  *aw  no  tvun  in  this  kingdom  can  claim  any 

jurudidtion,  unlefs  it  be  fome  way  or  other  derived  from  the 
arown  ;  the  king  being  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and  the  fu- 


preme  magidrate  of  the  kingdom,  intruded  with  the  whole  execu* 
tive  power  of  the  iand. 

Yet  the  king  cannot  give  any  addition  of  jurifJidVion  to  an  an¬ 
cient  court ;  but  all  fuch  courts  mud  be  held  in  fuch  manner*  and 
proceed  by  fuch  rules,  as  their  known  ufage  has  limited  and  pre- 
icribed. 

Courts  are  divided  intcS  fuperior  and  inferior,  and  into  cowls  of 
record  and  bafe  courts:  again,  courts  are  either  fuch  as  are  held  in 
the  king’s  name,  as  all  the  ordinary  courts,  or  where  the  precepts 
are  iffued  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  as  the  admiral’s  court. 

The  fuperior  courts  are  thofe  of  the  king’s-bench,  the  exchequer, 
and  the  court  of  chancery. 

A  court  of  record  is  that  whichhas  apower  tohold  plea,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  of  real,  perfonal,  and  mixt  ac¬ 
tion--;  where  the  debt  or  damage  is  forty  fiiillings,  or  above,  as  the 
court  of  king’s-beneb,  Sec. 

A  bafe  court,  or  a  court  not  of  record,  is  where  it  cannot  hold  plea 
of  debt,  or  where  the  proceedings  are  not  according  to  the  courfe  of 
common  law,  nor  inrolled  ;  fuch  as  the  county -court,  courts  of 
hundreds,  court* baron,  &c. 

The  rules  of  the  fuperior  courts  of  record  are  of  fuch  authority, 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  proof  againd  them,  they  being  ortly  triable 
by  themfelves  ;  but  the  proceedings  of  bafe  courts  may  be  denied, 
and  tried  by  a  jury.  Some  of  the  courts  may  fine,  but  not  imprifoa 
a  perfon,  fuch  as  the  leet ;  and  fome  can  neither  fine  nor  inflidl  pu- 
nilhment,  and  can  only  amerce,  as  the  county. court,  court-baron, 
&c.  But  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter-hall  have  power  t» 
fine,  imprifun,  and  amerce ;  and  in  thofe  courts  the  plaintiff  need  not 
fhew,  in  his  declaration,  that  the  caufe  of  action  arifes  within 
their  jurifdidtion,  being  general  ;  though,  in  inferior  courts,  it 
mud  be  Ihe  wed  at  large,  on  account  of  their  having  particular  ju- 
rifdidtions. 

Court  of  admiralty,  is  a  court  held  by  the  high  admiral,  or  com- 
midioners  of  the  admiralty  ;  to  which  belongs  the  decifion  of  all 
maritime  controveriies,  trials  of  ma!efacli>rs,  and  the  like. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  all  civil  matters,  are  according 
to  the  civil  law ;  becaufe  the  fea  is  without  the  limits  of  the  common 
law,  and  under  tfte  admiral’s  jurifdidtton.  • 

The  admiralty  court  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  court  of  record,  becaufe 
it  proceeds  by  the  civil  law ;  and  the  judge  has  no  power  to  take  fuch 
a  recognizance  as  a  court  of  record  may.-  The  procefs  and  proceed¬ 
ings  are  in  the  name  of  the  lord  admiral,  and  by  libel;  and  th« 
plaintiff  and  defendant  enter  into  a  dipulation  or  bond  for  appear¬ 
ance,  and  to  abide  the  fentence. 

If  an  erroneous  judgment  be  given  in  the  admiralty,  appeal  maf 
be  had  to  delegates  appointed  by  commiffion  out  of  chancery, 
whofe  fentence  fhall  be  final. 

Among  the  Hollanders,  the  five  admiralties  are  lb  many  cham¬ 
bers,  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  the  provinces,  and  the 
towns;  to  whom  belong  the  equipping  out  of  fleets,  the  furnifhing 
provifions  for  them,  and  diredting  what  relates  to  maritime  affairs. 

Court  of  arches,  curia  de  arcubus ,  the  chief  and  mod  ancient  con- 
fiflory  court  belonging  to  the  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  de¬ 
bating  of  fpi ritual  caufes.  It  is  fo  called  from  the  church  in  Lon¬ 
don,  commonly  called  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where  it  was  formerly 
held,  which  church  had  it’s  name  from  the  fleeple,  which  was  raifed 
by  pillars  bent  archwife,  like  bent  bows. 

1  he  judge  of  this  court  is  ftyled  dean  of  the  arches,  or  official  of 
the  arches  court.  He  hath  extraordinary  jurifdidtion  in  all  ecclefi- 
aitical  caufes,  except  what  belong  to  the  prerogative  court;  alfo  all 
manner  of  appeals  from  bifhops,  or  their  chancellors  or  commiflkr 
ries,  deans  and  chapters,  See.  firft  or  laft,  are  directed  hither.  He 
hath  ordinary  jurifdidtion  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  cafes  of  appeals  ;  fo  that  upon  any  appeal  made,  he,  with¬ 
out  any  farther  examination  of  the  caufe,  fends  out  his  citation  to 
the  appellee,  and  his  inhibition  to  the  judge,  from  whom  the  appeal 
was  made.  But  he  cannot  cite  any  perfon  out  of  the  diocefe  of  an¬ 
other,  unlefs  it  be  on  appeal,  Sec.  In  another  fenfe,  the  dean  of 
arches  has  a  peculiar  jurifdidtion  of  thirteen  parifhesin  London,  cal¬ 
led  a  deanery  (being  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  biihop  of 
London),  of  which  the  parifhoi'Bow  is  the  principal.  The  perfons 
concerned  in  this  court,  are  the  judge,  advocate,  regifters,  prodtors. 
Sec.  and  the  foundation  of  a  fnit  in  thefe  courts,  is  a  citation  for  the 
defendant  to  appear  ;  then  the  libel  is  exhibited,  which  contains  the 
adtion,  to  which  the  defendant  rruift  anfwcr  :  whereupon  the  fuitis 
contefted,  proofs  are  produced,  and  the  caufe  determined  by  the 
judge,  upon  hearing  the  advocates  on  the  taw  and  fadt ;  when  fol¬ 
lows  the  fentence  and  decree  thereupon.  See  the  article  Audience. 

This  court,  as  alfo  the  court  or  peculiars,  the  admiralty  court,  the 
prerogative  court,  and  the  court  of  delegates,  for  the  molt  part,  is 
now  held  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  coliege  of  civilians,  commonly 
called  Dodtors  Commons. 

From  this  court,  the  appeal  is  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

Court  of  archdeacon,  is  the  molt  inferior  court  in  the  whole  cccle- 
fiaftical  polity.  It  is  held  before  the  archeadon  or  his  official,  and 
appeal  lies  to  the  bifhop’s  court. 

Court  of  augmentation,  the  name  of  a  court  eredled,  27  Hen. 
VIII.  for  determining  fuits  and  conrroverfies,  relating  to  monafte- 
ries  and  abbey  lands.  The  intent  of  this  court  was,  that  the  king 
might  be  juftly  dealt  with,  touching  the  profit  of  fuch  religious 
houfes,  and  their  lands,  as  were  given  him  by  ad!  of  parliament  the 
fame  year.  This  court  was  diffolved  under  queen  Mary,  by  the  par¬ 
liament  held  the  firft  year  of  her  reign  ;  but  the  office  of  augmenta¬ 
tion  remains  to  this  day,  in  which  are  many  valuable  records. 

Court -baron,  a  court  that  every  lord  of  a  manor  has  within  his 
own  preemdts.  This  court  tnuft  be  held  by  prefeription,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  by  common  law,  and  by  cuftom :  the  former  is 

where 
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where  no  barons  or  freeholders,  being  fuitors,  are  the  judges ;  the 
other  is  that  where  the  lord,  or  his  deward,  is  the  judge. 

Court,  bifhop's ,  an  ecclefiaflical  court  held  in  the  cathedral  of 
each  diocefe;  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bifhop’s  chancellor,  anciently 
called  ecclefiajlicus,  and  ecclefiee  caufidicus,  q.  d.  the  church-lawyer  ; 
who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and,  if  the  diocefe  be  large, 
has  his  commiflaries  in  remote  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call  con - 
ftforj  courts,  for  matters  limited  to  them  by  their  cdmmiffion. 

Court  of  chancery ,  the  grand  court  of  equity,  and  confcience, 
inftituted  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  other  courts  that  are  tied  to 
the  flri£teft  letter  of  the  law. 

The  judge  of  this  court  is  the  lord  high  chancellor,  whofe  funflion 
fee  under  the  article  Chancellor. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  are  either  ordinary,  like  other  courts, 
according  to  the  laws,  flatutes,  and  culloms  of  the  nation,  by  grant¬ 
ing  out  writs  remedial  and  mandatory,  writs  of  grace,  &c  or  ex¬ 
traordinary,  according  to  equity  and  confcience,  by  bills,  anfvvers, 
and  decrees,  to  examine  frauds,  combinations,  trufis,  lecret  ufes, 
&c.  to  foften  the  feverity  of  common  law,  and  refoue  people  from 
oppreffion  ;  to  relieve  them  againll  cheats,  unfortunate  accidents, 
breaches  of  trull;,  See. 

Out  of  the  court  of  chancery ,  arc  ilTued  writs  or  fummonfes  for  par¬ 
liaments  and  convocations,  editEts,  proclamations,  charters,  protec-  ' 
tions,  patents,  fafe  condu&s,  writs  of  moderata  m  fericordia ,  See. 

Letters  patent,  treaties  and  leagues,  deeds,  writs,  and  comtnif- 
fions,  are  alio  here  fealeu  and  enrolled. 

The  lord  chancellor  is  fupreme  judge  of  this  court  ;  befides  whom, 
the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  in  the  chancellor's  abfence,  hears  caufes, 
and  gives  decrees;  and  twelve  matters  in  chancery,  including  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls,  are  afMants,  and  fit  by.  turns  on  foe  bench. 

With  fefpeft  to  the  equity  part  of  this  court,  there  are  fix  clerks, 
and  their  deputies,  wholiave  under  them  a  number  of  others,  called 
the  fixty  fworn  clerks,  in  the  nature  of  -attornies  of  the  court ;  two 
chief  examiners,  fpr  examining  witneffes,  each  of  whom  has  five  or 
fix  clerks  a-piece;  one  principal  register,  who  ha'  four  or  five  depu¬ 
ties  ;  clerk  of  the  crown,  who  makes  writs,  com  mi  (tions,  &c.  alfo 
warden  of  the  Fleet  ;  ferjeanr  at  arms,  who  bears  the  mace  before 
the  chancellor ;  and  the  ufher  and  crier  of  the  court. 

For  the  common  law  part,  there  are  twenty-four  curfitors,  and 
their  clerks,  w'ho  make  out  original  writs  ;  clerks  of  the  petty  bag  ; 
clerks  of  the  hanaper,  comptroller  of  the  kanaper  ;  clerk  of  appeals  ; 
clerk  of  the  faculties  ;  fealer  ;  chafe-wax  ;  clerks  ,ol  the  patents  ; 
of  prefentations,  difmiffions,  licences  to  alienate,  enrollments,  pro¬ 
tections,  fubpaenas,  affidavits,  &c.  See  the  nature  of  thefe  in  their 
proper  places.  Appeals  from  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  chancery 
mav  be  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords. 

Court  of  chivalry,  or  the  marfloal’s  Court,  that  whereof  the 
judges  are  the  lord  high  conflable,  and  the  earl  marfhal  of  England. 

This  court  k  the  fountain  of  martial  law,  and  the  earl  marlhal  is 
not  only  one  of  the  judges,  but  is  to  fee  execution  done.  See  the 
article  Chivalry. 

Court ,  chri/lian,  chriflianitatis  curia,  the  ecclefiafiical  or  bifhop’s 
court,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  civil  courts,  which  are  called  the 
king’s  courts;  whereas  this  handles  matters  peculiarly  appertaining 
to  Chriftianity. 

Court  of  common  pleas,  communia  placita,  is  one  of  the  king’s 
courts,  held  in  Weftminfter-hall. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  thiseswr/  is  founded  on  original  writs,  iffuing 
out  of  chancery,  when  the  caufe  is  between  common  perfons ;  but 
when  an  attorney,  or  any  perfon  belonging  to  the  court,  is  plaintiff, 
he  lues  by  way  of  privilege,  and  is  fued  by  bill,  which  is  in  nature 
of  a  petition;  both  which  originally  commence  in  the  common 
picas,  and  have  no  foundation  in  the  chancery. 

As  the  court  of  king’s  bench  cannot  determine  a  mere  real  a£lion, 
fo  neither  can  the  court  of  common  pleas  inquire  of  felony  or  treafon. 

This  court,  without  any  writ,  may,  upon  a  fuggeftion  only,  grant 
prohibitions,  to  keep  as  well  temporal  as  ecclefiafiical  courts  within 
their  bounds  and  jurifdiclioti. 

All  civil  caufes,  both  real,  perfonal,  and  mixed,  are  tried  in  this 
court,  according  to  the  ftri£t  law  of  the  realm  :  it  is  confidered  as 
the  only  court  for  real  caufes. 

The  chief  jnfltce  hereof,  who  has  a  falary  of  2500 1.  a  year,  is 
accompanied  with  three  of  his  aflbciatts,  at  a  falary  of  2000/.  each, 
created  by  letters  patent,  and  as  it  were  judges  inltalled  or  placed  on 
the  common  bench  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  lord  chief  juflice 

pf  the  court. 

Court  of  confcience,  curia  confci&uia.  In  the  9th  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  court  of  confcience  in  London  was  erefted  :  there  was  then  made 
an  a£l  of  common  council,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  fhould 
aflign  monthly  two  aldermen  and  four  difereet  commoners,  to  be 
commiffioners  to  fit  in  this  court  twice  a  week,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  matters  brought  before  them  between  party  and  party,  between 
citizens  and  freemen  of  London,  in  all  cales  where  the  debt  or 
damage  was  under  forty  (hillings. 

There  are  many  other  courts  of  confcience  lately  eftablifhed  by  a£t 
of  parliament,  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  as  that  for  Southwark,  lor 
Weftminfter,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  See.  Sic. 

Court  of  the  coroner ,  is  a  court  iff  record,  to  inquire  when  any 
one  dies  in  prifon,  or  comes  to  a  hidden  and  violent  death,  by  what 
manner  he  came  to  his  end.  See  the. article  Coroner. 

Court,  county,  is  a  court  of  juftice  held  in  each  county  by  the 
flieriff  thereof,  or  It  is  deputy,  every  month.  See  the  article  Sheriff. 

This  county  court  has  the  determination  of  debts  and  trefpalfes 
.  Under  forty  (hillings. 

In  effeft,  till  the  courts  at  Welt  minder  were  erected,  the  county 
courts  were  the  chief  courts  of  the  kingdom. 

Court  of  delegates,  is  a  court  were  delegates  or  commiflioners 
are  appointed  by  the  king’s  commilfion,  under  the  great  fea!,  upon 
an  appeal  10  him. 
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Court,  duchy,  z  court  wherein  all  matters  belong n2  to  the 

**  b>'  chan- 

™e,  °rf CCrS  belonB5?g  to  this  court  are,  a  chancellor,  attorney- 
jf  iver-genera!,  clerk  of  the  court,  and  mclTenuer  •  beifo  • 

the  a  fidants,  as  an  attorney  in  the  excheq,  er,  ariSh  r n ^  chance  v 
and  four  coun  cilors.  See  the  article  Attorney  ^ 

lieldh  rhS  iCC,fA^,cal>  curiec  '“tyaftica,  are  .hole 'courts- whfch  are 
held  by  the  king’s  authonty,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church  for 
matters  which  chiefly  regard  religion.  ’  * 

The  (bits  in  fpiritual  Or  ecdefiadical  courts,  are  for  the  r-forma 
turn  of  manners,  for  pumihmg  of  herefy,  defamation,  lay'um  vmlc  m 
hands  on  a  clerk,  and  the  like  ;  and  fume  of  their  funs  are°to  reco 
ver  tythes,  legacies,  contraas  of  marriage,  Sic.  and  in  caufes  of  ,hl3 
nature,  the  courts  rndy  give  cods,  but  not  damages.  Things  that' 
properly  belong  to  thefe  jurifdiaions,  are  matrimonial  and  teftamen 
tary  ;  and  defamatory  words  for  which  no  ad  ion  lies  at  law  as  for 
calling  a  perfon  adulterer,  fornicator;  nfurer,  or  the  like. 

The  proceedings  in  the  ecclefiafiical  courts  are  according  to  the 
civil  and  canon  law  ,  by  citation,  libel,  anfwer  upon  oath,  proof 
by  witneffes,  and  prefumptions,  Sic.  and  after  fentence  for  con¬ 
tempt,  by  excommunication  ;  and  if  the  fentence  is  diflikej  bv 
appeal.  *  1 

Court  of  exchequer,  is  a  court  wherein  are  tried  all  caufes  relating 
to  the  kind’s  treafurv,  or  revenue  ;  as,  touching  accounts,  difburfe- 
ments,  cudoms,  fines,  &c. 

It  confifls  of  feven  judges,  viz.  the  lord  treafurer,  the  chancellor 
ot  the  exchequer,  the  lord  chief  baron  with  a  falary  of  3000/.  a  year, 
and  three  other  batons  of  the  exchequer  at  a  falary  of  2000/,  a  year 
each,  with  one  curfitor  baron. 

The  lord  chief  baron  is  the  piincipal  indue  of  the  court.  Seethe 
article  Barons  of  the  exchequer. 

The  court  0:  exchequer  is  divided  into  two:  the  one  of  law,  the 
other  of  equity. 

All  judicial  proceedings  according  to  law,  are  dyled,  coram  laro- 
nilus  only  :  but  the  court  of  equity  held  in  the  exchequer  chamber 
is  coram  thefaurario,  cancellario,  Id  hamulus;  before  the  treafurer, 
chart  cel  lor,  a  it'd  barons.  For  a  long  time  after  the  Conqued,  there 
fat  rn  the  exchequer,  both  fpiritual  and  tempo  al  barons  of  the 
realm  :  but  of  later  times,  there  have  fat  in  fheir  places  other  judges, 
who.  though  no  peers  of  the  realm,  yet  retain  the  original  denomi¬ 
nation. 


In  the  exchequer  there  are  feven  courts:  r.  The  court  of  okas. 
2.  The  court  of  accounts.  3.  The  court  of  receipt,  otherwife  called 
the  lower  exchequer,  2s  alfo  the  receipt  of  the. exchequer ;  and  is  the 
place  wherein  the  king’s  revenue  is  Veceived  and  difburfed.  The 
principal  officers  hereof  are,  the  lord' treafurer,  a  fecretary  of  the 
treafury,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  two  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer,  an  auditor  of  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer,  four  tellers, 
a  clerk  of  the  pells,  an  uffierbf  the  receipt,  a  tally  cutter,  See.  See 
farther  under  the  articles  Tre  asurer,  Chancellor,  See.  4.  The 
court  of  exchequer  chamber,  being  the  affcmbly  of  all  the  judges  of 
England  for  matters  of  law.  5.  fire  court  of  exchequer  chamber, 
for  errors  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  6.  The  court  i  f  exchequer 
chamber,  for  errors  in  the  king’s  bench.  7.  The  court  of  equity  in 
the  exchequer  chamber. 

The  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland  has  the  fame  power,  authority, 
privilege,  and  jurifdi£tion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  England  has  over  the  revenues  there  ;  and  all  things 
and  matters  competent  to  th e  court  of  exchequer  in  England,  lb  .for 
as  they  relate  to  the  king’s  revenue,  are  like  wife  competent  to  the 
exchequer  of  Scotland. 

Court  of  faculties,  in  England,  belongs  to  the  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  officer  is  called  magijter  ad  facilitates.  He  has 
power  to  grant  difpenfations,  as  to  nlarry,  for  the  fon.  to  fucceed 
his  father  in  his  benefice,  one  to  have  two  or  more  benefices  incom¬ 
patible,  &c. 

Court,  hundred,  is  a  larger  court  baron,  held  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  a  particular  hundred,  inffead  of  a  manor. 

Court  of  hujlings,  a  Court(  of  common  pleas,  held  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  Guildhall. 

The  court  of  huflings  is  the  principal  and  higheftof  all  the  courts 
in  the  city.  This  court  determines  all  pleas,  real,  perfonal,  and 
mixt ;  and  here  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  rents,  ar.d 
fervices  within  the  city  of  London  and  fuburbs  of  the  fame,  are 
pleadable  in  two  huflings;  the  one  called  huflings  of  the  plea  of 
lands,  and  the  other  called  huflings  of  common  pleas.  Error  or 
attaint  lies  there  of  a  judgment  or  falfe  verdibt  in  live  flierilPs 


courts.  . 

Court  of  king's  bench,  baheus  regius,  a  court,  or  judgment  feat, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  fit  in  perfon  as  judge  of  the 
court,  which  was  formerly  the  cafe,  and  may  do  fo  whenever  be 
pleafes:  for  which  reafon  all  writs,  and  other  proofs  in  this  court, 
are  made  returnable  coram  nobis,  that  is,  belore  the  king  himfelf,  and 
not  coram  juficiariis  npfris,  as’ is  the  form  in  the  common  pleas. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  lord  chief  juftice,  whofe  annual 
falary  is  4C00/.  and  three  other  puffne  juflices  at  20 ool.  a  year each. 

In  this  court  are  principally  determined  matters  relating  to  the 
crown  and  the  peace.  When  any  perfon  is  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  juflices,  or  quarter-feftions,  they  have  recourte  hither ;  the  rights 
of  elections  of  mayors,  bailiffs,  conftabks.&c.  are  often,  upon  man- 
damufe.-,  brought  before  this  court  to  be  fettled  •  and  prohibitions 
are  hence  ifiued  out  to  flay  proceedings  in  the  eccleliaftical,  admiralty, 
or  any  inferior  court,  where  the  matter  appears  to  be  triable  at  com¬ 
mon  law.  The  fubjeft  has  alfo  a  right  10  fue  in  this  court  for  any 
debt  or  contraift,  as  well  as  in  any  other  court,  and  may  as  advau- 
tageoufly  and  expeditioufly  proceed; 

The  chief  juflice  is  confliuittd  by  writ,  and  he  is  to  he’d,  quam- 
diu  [e  bene  gefferit,  and  fo  cannot  be  difpkced' without  fume  great 

J  "  7  R  mifdemeanor: 
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mifdemeanor :  though  formerly  the  chief  juftice,  and  other  inferior 
judges,  were  made  only  durante  beneplacito,  and  accordingly  were 
turned  out  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  He  prelides  under  his  majefty  in 
this  court ;  but  when  thecourt  divides,  in  giving  judgment  upon  any 
fpecial  argument,  he  hath  but  one  voice  ;  io  that  if '  the  opinion  of 
the  court  fhould  be  equally  divided,  the  matter  mud  reft  till  on*  of 
the  judges  (hall  feejult  reafon  to  alter  his  opinion.  He  is  to  attend 
the  lords  in  parliament,  though  he  has  no  vote,  unlefs  he  be  a  peer 
himfelf,  but  is  to  give  his  opinion  and  advice  to  the  boufe  by  virtue 
of  a  writ  of  aftiftance  ;  and  is  frequently  therefore  confuted  by  them,- 
both  in  making  and  repealing  laws,  and  in  altering  or  explaining 
them.  He  makes  a  return  of  all  writs  of  error  in  parliament  di- 
reeled  to  this  court ;  and  with  his  own  hand  delivers  the  writ  of  er- 
ror,  and  a  tranfcript  of  the  proceedings  in  the  caufe  into  the  houfe 

of  lords.  '  . 

The  three  puifne,  or  inferior  judges  of  this  court ,  go  the  circuits, 
and  are  in  commidion  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  Old  Bailey.  T  hey, 
as  well  as  the  chief  juftice,  are  intitled  to  their  falarv,  though  they 
happen  not  to  lit  one  day  in  court  in  the  term,  unlefs  they  give  their 
affent  fo  (lightly,  as,  on  a  fcire  facias,  to  be  charged  with  negligence: 
thefe  alfo  hold  by  quamdtu  fe  bene  gefferint.  There  are  feveral  offi¬ 
cers  belonging  to  this  court ,  particularly  two  chief  clerks,  or  protho- 
notaries,  &c. 

This  court  is  often  termed  the  cujlos  morurn  of  all  the  realm  ;  and 
wherever  it  meets  with  an  offence  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of 
juftice,  and  of  dangerous  confequence,  it  not  reftrained,  it  may  adapt 
a  proper  punilhment  to  it.  For  the  better  reftraining  fuch  offences, 
it  has  a  difcretionary  power  of  inflidling  exemplary  punifhment  on 
offenders,  either  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  other  infamous  punifh- 
ment,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime,  ccnfidered  in  ail  it’s  circumftan- 
ces,  (hall  require.  It  may  make  ufeof  any  prifon  which  (hall  feem 
moft  proper  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  no  other  court  can  remove  or  bail 
perfons  condemned  to  imprifonment  by  this  court.  The  judges  of 
this  court  are  the  fovereign  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol-deli¬ 
very,  confervators  of  the  peace,  &c.  As  alfo  the  fovereign  coroners  ; 
and  therefore,  where  the  fheriffs  and  coroners  may  receive  appeals 
by  the  bill,  a  fortiori,  this  court  may.  Alfo  this  court  may  admit  per¬ 
fons  to  bail  in  all  cafes  according  to  their  diferetion.- 

Court  lecl,  is  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  punifhing  offences 
againft  the  crown  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  ancient  court  of  the 
land.  It  inquires  of  all  offences  under  high  treafon  ;  but  thofe  who 
are  to  be  punilhed  with  lofs  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirable 
and  prefentable  here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  the  juftices  of  aftife. 
The  ufual  method  of  punilhment  in  the  court- leet,  is  by  fine  and 
amercement ;  the  former  affeffed  by  the  fteward,  and  the  latter  by 
the  jury. 

Court  of  the  legate,  was  a  court  obtained  by  cardinal  Wolfey  of 
pope  LeoX.  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  wherein  he,  as  le¬ 
gate  of  the  pope,  had  power  to  prove  wills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences 
againft  the  fpiritual  laws,  &c.  It  was  but  of  fhort  continuance. 

Court  of  marjhalfea,  a  court  of  record  to  hear  and  determine 
caufes,  between  the  fervants  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  and  others 
within  the  verge  :  and  hath  jurifJitftion  of  all  matters  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  and  of  pleas  of  trefpafs,  where  either  party  is  of 
the  king’s  family. ;  and  of  all  other  adions  perfonal,  wherein  both 
parties  are  the  king’s  fervants. 

Court -martial,  a  court  for  punifhing  the  offences  of  officers  and 
foldiers,  in  time  of  war.  Defertion  and  mutiny  are  punifhable  by 
this  court ;  which  muft  confift  of  at  leaft  thirteen  commifiion  officers, 
nine  of  whom  muft  concur  in  order  to  fentence  of  death.  A  field 
officer  is  not  to  be  tried  by  any  under  the  degree  of  a  captain. 

Courts,  mayor's.  To  the  lord  mayor  and  city  of  London,  be¬ 
long  feveral  courts  of  judicature.  The  higheft  and  moft  ancient  is 
that  called  the  huftings,  deftined  to  tecure  the  laws,  rights,  franchifes, 
and  cuftoms  of  the  city.  I  he  fecond  is  a  court  of  requeft,  or  of 
confidence;  of  which  before.  The  third  is  the  court  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  where  alfo  the  ftieriffs  fit  :  to  which  may  be 
added,  two  courts  of  ftieriffs  ;  and  the  court  of  the  city  orphans, 
whereof  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  have  the  cuftody.  Aifo,  the 
court  of  common  council,  which  is  a  court  dr  affembly,  wherein  are 
made  all  bye  laws  which  bind  the  citizens  of  London.  It  confifts, 
like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes:  an  upper,  confifting  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen;  and  a  lower,  of  a  number  of  common  council- 
men,  chofen  by  the  feveral  wards,  as  representatives  of. the  body  of 
the  citizens.  In  the  court  of  common-council,  laws  are  made  for 
the  advancement  of  trade  ;  and  committees  yearly  appointed,  &c. 
but  a£ts  made  by  them  are  to  have  the  affent  of  lord  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen.  5.  The  chamberlain’s  court,  where  every  thing  relating 
to  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  city,  as  alfo  the  affairs  of  fervants, 
&C.  are tranfaffed.  6.  The  courts  of  coroner,  and  of  efeheator. 
7.  A  court  for  the  confiervation  of  the  river  of  Thames.  «.  Another 
of  gaol-delivery,  held  ufually  eight  times  a  year,  at  the  Old  3ailey, 
for  the  trial  of  criminals,  whereof  the  lord  mayor  is  himfelf  the 
chief  judge.  There  are,  befides  thefe,  courts  called  wardmotes,  or 
meetings  of  the  wards  ;  and  courts  of  halymbte,  or  affemblies  of  the 
feveral  guilds  and  fraternities. 

Court,  palace,  is  a  court  of  record,  for  trying  all  perfonal  a&ions, 
as  debt,  trefpafs,  (ladder,  &c.  between  party  and  party  within 
twelve  miles  of  Whitehall.  The  judges  of  this  court  are,  the  ftew¬ 
ard  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  the  knight  marfhal,  and  the  fteward  of 
the  court  or  his  deputy.  This  court  is  held  with  that  of  the  mar- 
fhalfea  once  a  week  in  Southwark,  and  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
kings  bench.  The  proceedings  here  are  either  by  capias  or  attach- 
ment,  which  is  to  be  ferved  on  the  defendant,  by  one  of  the  knight 
marfhal  smen,  who  takes  bond  wiih  fureties  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  court ;  upon  which  appearance  he  muft  give  bail,  to  anfwer 
the  condemnation  of  the  court ; ,  and  the  next  court  after  the  bail  is 
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taken,  the  plaintiff  is  ro  declare,  and  fet  forth  the  caufe  of  his  ac¬ 
tion,  and  afterward  proceed  to  iffue  and  trial  by  a  jury)  accordingto 
the  cuftom  of  the  'common  law  courts. 

.Court  of  peculiars,  is  a  fpiritual  court,  held  in  fitch  parifhes  as 
are  exempt  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bifhops,  and'  are  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

There  are  royal  peculiars,  and  archbifhop’s  peculiars  ;  the  kino’s 
chapel  is  a  royal  peculiar,  exempted  from  all  fpiritual  jutifdi<fti(fD< 
and  referved  to  the  immediate  government  of  the  king  himleif:  and 
there  are  alfo  fome  peculiar  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi&hns  belong. ng  to 
the  king,  which  formerly  appettained  to  monafteries  and  religious 
houfes. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Raufs  have  a  peculiar  jtirifdiftion  • 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salifbury  have  a  large  peculiar  within 
that  diocefe  ;  fo  have  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield,  &r. 

Where  a  man  dies  inteftate,  leaving  goods  in  feveral  peculiars, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  archbifhop  is  to  grant  adminiftratioh.  Ap¬ 
peal  lies  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

Court,  pie  pouder,  an  ancient  court  mentioned  in  many  of  our 

ftatutes,  to  be  held  in  fairs,  for  the  rendering  of  juftice  to  buyers 

and  fellers,  and  the  redrefs  of  grievances  arifing  therein. 

The  name  is  probably  taken  from  the  old  French  piedspuldreaux, 
powdered  feet;  denoting  a  court  of  fuch  petty  chapmen  as1  refort 
with  dufty  ihoes  to  fairs  and  markets. 

Court ,  prerogative,  is  in  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  All  wills  are  proved  in  this  court,  and  all  adminiftra- 
tions  granted,  as  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  by  his  prerogative; 
that  is,  where  the  party,  at  his  death,  had  bona  notabiiia,  five  pounds 
or  upwards,  out  of  the  diocefe  where  he  died,  and  within  the  arch¬ 
bifhop’s  province. 

This  court  is  kept  in  the  common  hall  of  D  nftor’s  Commons,  in 
the  afternoon,  next  day  after  the  arches  The  judge  is  attended  by 
the  regifter,  who  fets  down  the  decrees  and  adts  of  court ;  keeps  re¬ 
cords,  &c.  alfo  original  wills  of  parties  dying,  having  bona  nota¬ 
biiia.  N 

The  place  is  ufually  called  the  prerogative  office:  it  is  bow  kept 
in  Dean’s  court,  near  St.  Pauls,  where,  fora  moderate  fee,  a  copy 
may  be  had  of  any  fuch  will.  See  the  article  Will.  Appeal  lies 
from  thisnewrr  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

Court  of  requejls,  was  a  court  of  equity,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  chancery,  but  inferior  to  it.  It  was  chiefly  inftituted  fopthe  re¬ 
lief  of  fuch  petitioners  as  in  confc'mnable  cafes  addreffed  themfelves 
to  his  majefty  :  the  lord  privy-feal  was  the  chief  judge  of  this  court. 

Court  of far  chamber,  is  of  ancient  (landing  ;  but  it’s  authority 
was  very  much  heightened  by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  who 
impowered  the  chancellor  andhisaffiftants  to  hear  complaints  againft 
retainers,  embracers,  mifdemeanors  of  officers,  and  other  like  of¬ 
fences.  By  flat.  16.  Car.  I.  this  court,  and  all  jurifdi&ion  and 
power  thereto  belonging,  are  abfolutely  diffolved. 

Courts,  univerjity,  called  the  chancellor’s  courts,  are  kept  by  the 
vice  chancellors  of  the  univerfities.  Their  jurifdidlion  extends  to 
all  caufes  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  (except  for  maihem  (maiming),  fe¬ 
lony,  and  relating  to  freeholds) ;  where  a  fcholar,  iervant,  or  mi- 
nifter  of  the  univerfities,  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  fuit. 

Courts  of  IVales,  are  thofe  eftablifhed  by  ftatute  over  the  princi¬ 
pality.  Befides  court  s-baxon,  hundred  and  county  courts,  like  thofe 
in  England,  a  felfions  is  held  twice  every  year  in  each  county,  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  king.  The  proceedings  are  according  to 
the  laws  of  England. 

Court  of  wards,  was  eredled  by  Hen.  VIII.  but  afterwords  abo* 
lifhed  by  flat.  12.  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

CoVRT-days,  are  thofe  where  courts  of  judicature  are  opened, and 
pleas  held. 

Court -lands,  fuch  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  keeps  in  his  own 
hands,  for  the  uf'eof  his  family,  and  f  >r  hofpitality. 

Court  roll,  is  that  containing  an  account  of  the  number,  &c.  of 
lands,  depending  on  the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  with  the  names  of  the 
tenants,  denominated  copyholders. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy  of  England,  a  certain  tenure  where¬ 
by  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  fuj fed  of  lands  in  fee-fimple,  or  fee-tail 
general,  or  feifed  as  heir  of  tail-fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  her, 
that  cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his  wife  die 
forthwith  ;  yet  if  fhe  were  in  poffellion,  he  (hall  keep  the  land  du¬ 
ring  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant  per  legem  Anglia,  or  tenant  by  the 
courtefy  of  England  ;  becaufe  the  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any 
other  country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas  Scotia. 

COURTISAN,  a  woman  who  proflitutes  herfelf  for  hire,  efpe- 
cially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Venice  abounds  in  courtifans. 
About  three  centuries  ago  the  fenate,  who  had  expelled  them,  was 
obliged  to  recal  them,  to  provide  for  the  fecurityof  women  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  to  prevent  the  nobles  from  interfering  too  much  in  affairs 
of  (late. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children  of  brothers 
and  fillers,  who  in  the  firft  generation  are  called  couftn-germans ; 
in  the  fecond,  fecond coufws ;  and  fo  on.  If  fprung  from  the  relations 
of  the  father’s  fide,  they  are  denominated  paternal  coujins  ;  if  on  the 
mother’s,  maternal. 

Before  the  time  of  Theodofius,  there  was  no  law,  ecclefiaftical  or 
civil,  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  coitfin  german  s  ;  tinder  the  reign  of 
that  emperor  they  were  forbidden,  but  allowed  again  in  the  next 
reign,  and  under  Jtiftinian,  who  fixed  the  allowance  in  the  body  of 
his  laws,  but  ftill  the  canons  continued  the  prohibition,  and  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  a  greater  degree. 

Cousin  is  alfo  an  honorary  title  beftowed.  by  kings  on  peers, 
princes  of  the  blood,  cardinals,  anddiftingtiiihed  perforrS  intheftate* 

COUSSINET,  in  archjtedlure,  culbu-n,  the  (lone  that  crowns 
a  piedroit,  or  pier,  thu  under  fide  of  which  is  level,  and  the  upper 
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curved  to  receive  the  firft  fpring  of  an  arch  or  vault.  It  is  alfo  the 
face  on  the  fide  of  the  volutes  in  the  Ionic  capital,  which  the  French 
artiffs  call  balujlre  and  oreiller. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  tignifies  a  piece  of  another  colour  or  metal 
placed  on  the  ordinary,  as  it  it  were  fewcd  on,  as  the  word  imports. 
This  is  generally  of  colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  rules  of  heraldry. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couth,  knowing,  and 
utlaugh,  outlaw  ;  he  that  wittingly  receives,  cherifhes,  and  conceals 
an  outlaw  ;  they  were  anciently  punithed  as  outlaws. 

COUVERT,  Covert,  in  heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a 
piece  of  hanging,  ora  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of  a  chief  or 
other  ordinary,  to  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  be  a  covering  to  it. 

COW,  in  zoology,  the  female  of  the  ox  kind.  See  the  articles 
60s  and  Ox. 

The  marks  of  a  good  cow,  according  to  fome,  are  thefe :  the 
forehead  thould  be  broad,  the  eyes  black,  the  horns  large  and  clear, 
and  the  neck  long  and  ftrait.  The  belly  alfo  thould  be  large  and 
deep,  the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round,  with  Ihort  joints,  and  the  feet 
broad  and  thick.  As  to  colour,  the  red  cow  is  (aid  to  give  the  bed 
tnilk,  and  the  black  to  bring  forth  the  bed  calves :  bnt  the  ow  that 
gives  milk  longed  is  the  mod  beneficial  both  for  breeding  and  profit ; 
and  the  mod  proper  time  to  calve  in  is  March  or  April. 

The  larged  cows,  in  general,  give  the  greatcd  quantity  of  milk: 
and  it  is  always  a  good  rule  to  take  the  cattle  from  a  worfe  ground 
than  that  on  which  they  are  to  be  kept ;  for  if  from  a  better,  they 
are  apt  to  degenerate.  The  bed  time  of  a  cow's  life  for  breeding  of 
calves,  is  from  three  years  old  til!  twelve. 

Before  calving,  fhe  fhould  be  put  into  good  padttre,  or,  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  in  winter,  thould  be  well  fed  with  hay ;  and  the  day  and  night 
after  the  has  calved,  her  dt  ink  thould  be  a  little  warmed. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  is  a  lion  borne,  in  an  efcutcheon,  with 
his  tail  doubled,  or  turned  in  between  his  leg-  . 

COWL,  or  CouL,  cuculla,  a  fort  of  hood,  worn  by  certain  monks. 
Seethe  article  CoUL.  “ 

COWPER’s  in  anatomy,  a  jjair  of  glands  difcovered  by 

Mr.  Cowper  in  1 699,  and  lying  upon  each  fide  of  the  perineum. 
See  the  article  Urethra. 

COWRING,  in  falconry,  the  quivering  of  young  hawks,  who 
(hake  their  wings,  in  fign  of  obedience  to  the  old  ones, 

COXa*E,  Coxendicis,  offa,  and  in  Englifh  the  hip-bones,  called 
alfo  ofj'a  imominata,  are  two  large  bones,  fituate  on  either  fide  the  os 

facrum.  See  Plate  i47>J%-3>  »•  l6>  17'  l8>  r9- 

In  infants,  each  of  thefe  confidsof  three  diftimft  bones,  feparated 
by  cartilages ;  which,  in  adults,  grow  up,  and  conftitute  one  firm, 
folid  bone;  whofe  parts,  however,  retain  three  diftimfl  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  former  divifion,  viz.  the  os  ilium,  os  ijckium,  by  fome 
peculiarly  called  os  coxendicis ,  and  the  os  pubis. 

Coxae  mufculus ,  according  to  Dr.  Drake,  is  a  pair  of  mufcles 
arifing  flethy  from  the  os  ifchium,  between  the  mufculi  marfupialis, 
and pyriformis  ;  and  which,  defending  obliquely,  terminate  on  each 
fide  the  os  coccygis,  and  adjoining  part  of  the  os  facrum;  ferving  to 
draw  the  os  coccygis  upwards  and  inwards,  as  antagomftsto  two  liga¬ 
ments  fpringing  from  the  back  part  of  the  os  facrum ,  and  termina¬ 
ting  in  the  external  furface  of  the  os  coccygis. 

COYA,  or  Coyba,  a  venomous  infe£!  in  South  America,  of  a 
fiery  red  colour,  and  about  the  fizeof  a  hug.  The  poitonous  juices 
of  this  inledl,  when  burtt  upon  the  lkin  of  any  animal,  are  often 
fatal.  However,  the  Indians  have  an  antidote  againtt  it,  in  the  dried 

ftems  of  an  herb.  < 

COYOLCOZQUE,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  bird, 
detcribed  by  Hernandez  and  Nietemberg,  as  a  fpecies  ot  quail,  or 
partridge.  It’s  back  is  of  a  tnixt  white  and  yellow  colour  ;  it’s 
breatt  and  belly  wholly  yellow  ;  and  it’s  head  and  neck  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  fpots  of  black  and  while:  it’s  eyes  are  black  ;  and  it’s 
kgs  yellow.  It  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  New  Spain,  and 
is  a  very  well  tafted  bird. 

COZCACOAUHTLI,  in  zoology,  the  Mexican  name  of  a 
large  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  defcribed  by  Nuremberg;  and  called 
regina  aurarum,  the  queen  ot  the  winds,  trom  it  s  being  able  to  fly 
againft  any  wind. 

COZQU I L  AQU I L,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflinds,  to  the  fpecies  of  parrot  common 
with  them  ;  and  dittinguith*  d  from  all  the  other  kinds,  by  being 
very  large,  and  all  over  of  a  fine  green. 

CRAB,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  aptera  in  the  clafs  of  infe&s  in 
$he  Linnaean  fyftem,  comprehending  no  ltfs  than  eighty-feven  fpe¬ 
cies.  See  the  article  Squilla. 

The  cancer  major,  or  common  large  rrY7$-fifh,  has  it  s  abode  from 
twenty  to  forty  (athom  water.  Thefe  animals  herd  together  in  dif- 
tindl  tribes,  and  have  their  feparate  haunts  for  feeding  and  breeding, 
and  will  notaffociate  with  their  neighbours.  The  fithermen  find  the 
crabs  of  this  fpecies  from  the  fize  of  a  chefnut  to  twelve  pounds 
weight.  All  the  fpecies  of  crabs  caft  their  (hells  ;  whereupon,  a 
membrane,  like  wet  parchment,  with  which  the  carcafe  is  enveloped, 
hardens  by  degrees  into  a  new  (hell. 

Nothing,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  crab,  is  fo  fingularas  it  s  breaking 
off  it’s  own  limbs,  which  it  occafionally  does,  in  the  following 
manner :  the  creature  is  able  to  do  this  in  anv  pofition,  but  the  molt 
advantageous  way  of  making  the  experiment  is  to  lay  it  on  it  s  back; 
then,  with  a  pair  of  iron  pincers,  break  the  thell,  and  bn.ife  the  fieth 
of  one  of  the  outer  joints  ot  a  final  1  leg  :  the  wound  wo.  bleed,  and 
the  creature  fliew  figns  of  pain,  bv  moving  it  about;  afterwards  it 
holds  it  quite  (till,  in  a  diredt  and  natural  pofition,  wu bout  touching 
any  part  of  it’>  body,  or  other  legs  with  it ;  then,  on  a  (udden,  with 
a  gentle  crack,  the  wounded  part  of  the  leg  drops  off,  at  the  inter- 
n odium  of  the  fecond  joint,  from  the  body.  1 1  a  hole  be  pierced  in 
the  great  claws,  or  legs,  and  an  iron  put  in  to  lacerate  the  mulcte, 


the  effedf  is  the  fame,  and  this  large  limb  i£  thrdwn  off  in  the  fame 
manner,  only  with  more  violence. 

When  the  leg  is  off,  a  mucus  overfpreadS  the  woiirld,  and  flops  the 
bleeding ;  and  a  fmall  leg  is,  by  degrees,  produced,  which  after¬ 
wards  attains  to  the  (ize  ot  the  former.  Nature  feems  to  have  given 
this  fingular  power  to  this  creature  for  the  prefervation  of  it’s  life,  in 
the  mutual  quarrels  it  very  frequently  has  with  others  of  it’s  own 
fpecies  :  in  thefe  one  crab  lays  hold  of  the  claws  of  another,  and 
cruthes  it  in  Inch  a  manner,  that  it  would  bleed  to  death,  had  it  not 
this  power  of  giving  up  the  limb,  and  healing  the  wound. 

Crab,  in  mechanics,  an  engine  uted  for  mounting  guns  on  their 
carriages.  See  the  article  Gin. 

Crab,  in  fea-language,  a  wooden  pillar,  Whofe  lower  end  is  let 
down  through  the  (hip’s  decks,  and  retts  upon  afockct  like  the  cap¬ 
stan  :  in  it’s  upper  end  are  three  or  four  holes  at  different  heights, 
through  the  middle  of  it,  above  one  another;  into  which  long  bars 
are  thruft,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  deck. 

It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  and  for  other  purpofes  requiring 
a  great  mechanical  power. 

The  crab  with  three  claws  is  ufed  to  launch  (hip$,  and  t6  heave 
them  into  the  dock  or  off  the  key.  See  Plate  105 ,fg.  1. 

Crab’j  claws,  or  Crab\t  eyes,  chela  cancrorutn,  in  the  materia 
medica,  the  tips  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the  Verge  of  the 
black  part ;  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of  the  claws  only  being  ufed 
in  medicine,  as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  fuperficial ;  they  are  of  a  greyifii  white  within,  and, 
when  levigated,  furnifh  a  tolerably  white  powder:  this  is  of  the 
number  of  the  alkaline  abforbent  powders,  but  fuperior  to  mod  of 
them.  It  makes  the  bafis  of  the  famous  Gafcoign  powder,  the  lapis 
contrayerva,  and  many  other  of  the  compound  fudoritic  powders ;  and 
is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  preferibed  fingly. 

CRABS-rycr,  oculi  cancrorum,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  ftrong 
concretions  found  in  two  feparate  bags,  one  on  each  fide  ol  the  fto- 
mach  of  thecraw-fith. 

We  have  them  from  Holland  ;  they  are  brought  alfo  from  Muf- 
covy,  Poland.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  many  other  places  :  what  we 
have  are,  fome  of  them,  probably  taken  out  of  the  bodies  of  the 
animals,  but  the  far  greater  part  are  picked  up  on  the  thores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  of  other  feas  and  large  rivers. 

They  are  alkaline  and  abforbent,  and  in  fome  degree  diuretic : 
they  are  fometimes  prelcribtd  fingly,  and  are  an  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

Crab -lice,  a  troublefome  kind  of  vermin,  which  flick  fo  fall  to 
the  (kin  with  their  claws,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  diflodge  them. 
Being  viewed  with  a  glafs,  they  nearly  refemble  the  fmall  rrv?3-fith. 
They  will  be  quickly  defiroyed,  and  drop  off  dead,  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  rag  wet  with  the  milk  of  fublimate.  They  are  faid  to 
prognofticate  fpeedy  mortality  to  thofewhom  they  abandon,  without 
being  deftroyed  by  medicine. 

CRADLE,  a  well-knowm  machine,  in  which  children  are  rocked 
to  deep.  It  alfo  denotes  that  part  of  the  flock  of  a  crofs-bow,  in 
which  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  among  engravers,  is  the  name  of  an  internment  ufed  in 
feraping  mezzotintos,  and  preparing  the  plate.  It  is  formed  of 
ft  eel,  refembling  a  chiffel,  with  one  Hoping  fide,  upon  which  are  cut 
hollow  lines  very  near  each  other,  and  at  equal  dittances.  The  act¬ 
ing  part  of  this  tool  is  made  circular,  and  the  coiners  are  rounded. 
After  being  properly  tempered,  it  mull  be  lharpened  on  the  \Vhet- 

ftone.  p 

Cradle,  in  hiitbandry,  a  part  often  added  to  a  feythe,  in  order 
to  gather  the  corn  into  fwathes,  when  it  is  mown. 

Cradle,  in  (hip -building,  a  frame  of  timber  raifed  along  the  out- 
tide  of  a  thip,  by  ihe  bridge,  for  the  more  commodious  and  fecure 
launching  of  the  veffel. 

Cradle,  in  turgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg  is  laid,  after 
being  fet. 

CRAFT,  a  featerm,  fignifying  all  manner  of  lines,  nets,  hooks, 
&c.  ufed  in  tithing  ;  alfo  little  veffcls  for  that  purpofe,  called  small,- 


craft. 


CRAMA,  in  metallurgy,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  brafs, 
made  by  the  mixture  of  copper  and  the  lapis  calaminans,  as  now 
done.  They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  white  brals,  or  mixed  metal,  made 
of  copper,  in  nfe  among  them,  which  they  efteemed  much  above  the 
yellow  Virgil  mentions  this  by  the  name  of  album  oruhalcum. 
Crama,  or  Croma,  in  medical  writers,  a  mixture  of  things, 

whether  medicines  or  elements. 

CRAMBE,  wild fea  cabbage,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynamia 
ftliquofa  clafs,  the  flower  of  which  is  tetrapetalous  and  cruciform: 
the  fruit  is  a  roundith  capful^  with  one  cell  and  two  valves,  con¬ 
taining  a  fingle  roundifh  feed.  This  plant  is  ufed  as  an  aliment 
like  other  cabbage,  when  very  young,  but  is  efteemed  more  hot  and 
dry.  Dale  tells  us,  that  the  leaves  heal  wounds,  and  difeufs  infiam- 

mTherenadre0fiver  fpec£  the  firft  is  found  wild  upon  fea-fbores  in 
divers  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Suffex  and  Dorfetflure. 
This  plant  may  be  propagated  in  a  garden,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  a 
fiwdy^or  gravelly  Foil,  where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  audits 
creeping  roots  will  foon  overfpread  a  large  fpot  of  ground. 

CRAMP,  in  medicine,  a  convulf.ve  contraftion  of  a  mufcular 
part  of  the  body,  being  either  natural,  as  in  convulf.ve  conftitu  ions, 
Ur  accidental,  from  living  in  cold  places,  under  ground,  &c.  It  af- 
fefls  all  parts  indifferently,  but  the  barn,  calves,  feet,  am,  toes,  of- 
ener  thaU  the  arms  and  hands:  it  is  feldom  mortal,  though  us 
returns  are  often  quick,  and  continuance  long  with  great  pain  and 
diftention  of  fome  veffel*.  as  appears  from  the  knots  and  ganglions 
*  r.nns  If  it  be  natural,  obferve  the  cure,  as  in  an  epilepiy  or 
convulfions";  if  accidental,  it  is  removed  by  rubbing  the  part  affedfed. 
Cramp-#,  the  Englifh  name  ot  the  Torpedo. 
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CRAMP-mw,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  ferving  to  faften 
together 'ftones,  pieces  of  wood,  or  other  materials  tiled  in  building. 

CRAMPER,  in  ichthyology,  a  large  and  broad  fea-filb,  caught 
among  the  recks  on  the  Eaft  Indian  (bores.  Seethe  article  Br  am  A. 

CRAMPONEE',  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given  to  a  crofs,  having 
a  cramp,  or  fquare  piece.of  iron,  at  each  end. 

CRAMPOONS,  pieces  of  iron  hooked  at  the  ends,  for  the  pul¬ 
ling  up  of  timber,  (tones,  See. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  nfinga  crane  at  a  wharf,  and  alfo  the 
money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares,  out  of  a  (hip,  See.  with  a  crane. 

CRANE,  ardcu  grus,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  ot  zoology,  a  Ipe- 
cies  of  the  ardca,  or  heron  (  the  head  of  which  is  criitated  or 
crefted,  and  almolt  bareof  feathers. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  tall,  and  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
legs  and  neck,  of  which  there  are  three  known  (pecies.  1.  The 
common  crane ,  the  body  of  which  is  fo  largfe,  as  fometimes  to  weigh 
tenor  twelve  pounds;  and  when  meafured  from  the  tip  of  the  beak 
to  the  tees  extended,  is  fix  feet  long.  It’s  beak  is  of  a  greenifh 
black,  and  is  long  and  pointed  it’s  wings  are  large  ;  and  it’s  legs 
and  feet  black  ;  it’s  toes  very  long.  It’s  fat,  dropped  into  the  ears, 
lellens  deafnefs,  foftens  hardnefs,  and  obftinate  tumours  of  the  fpleen : 
it  quickly  relieves  a  ftiffnefs  of  the  neck  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  fat  of  thegoofe.  The  gall  is  beneficial  to  the 
eyes.  The  head,  eyes,  and  (tomach,  vffhen  reduced  to  a  powder,  are 
fprinkled  upon  fiftulas,  cancers,  and  varicofe  ulcers.  An  ophthalmic 
ointment  is  prepared  of  the  marrow  of  the  legs. 

2.  The  Indian  crane .  This  is  fmaller  than  our’s,  and  of  the 
lame  grey  colour  ;  it’s  tail  is  fo  (hort  that  the  wings  hide  it,  and  it 
is  not  feen.  It’s  beak  is  longer  than  that  of  our  crane ;  but  it’s 
moll  obvious  diftin&ion  is,  that  it  has  on  the  top  of  it’s  head,  from 
the  infertion  of  the  beak  to  the  crown,  a  rough  red  (kin,  befet  with 
a  few  loofe  hairs. 

3.  The  lafl  fpeciesis  the  Majorca  crane;  this  is  of  the  Ihape  of 
the  (tork,  but  inftead  of  it’s  long  beak,  has  that  of  th e  crane,  and  is 
diltinguilhed  by  a  fine  thick  (hewy  cred  which  it  carries  on  it’s  head. 
This  is  not  made  up  of  feathers,  but  of  hairs  like  hog’s  bridles.  It 
runs  very  fwiftly,  and  feeds  on  herbs  and  corn  like  the  hens  and 
turkeys. 

Crane  is  alfo  improperly  applied  to  the  fhag,  or  ftnall  cormorant, 
a  bird  cotfimon  about  -our  (bores. 

Crane,  a  machine  ufed  in  building  and  in  commerce,  for  raiding 
large  (lones,  and  other  weights. 

M.  Perrault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  makes  the  crane  the  fame 
with  the  corvus ,  or  raven  of  the  ancients. 

The  modern  crane  confids  of  feveral  members,  or  pieces,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  whereof  is  a  drong  perpendicular  beam,  or  arbor,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  fudained  by  eight  arms,  coming  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  four  pieces  of  wood  laid  acrofs,  through  the  middle  whereof 
the  foot  of  the  beam  pafies.  About  the  middle  of  the  arbor  the  arms 
meet,  and  are  mortifed  into  it :  it’s  top  ends  in  an  iron  pivot,  where¬ 
on  is  borne  a  tranfverfe  piece,  advancing  out  to  a  good  didance  in 
manner  of  a  crane's  neck  ;  whence  the  name. 

The  crane  is  of  two  kinds  :  in  the  fird  kind,  called  the  rat-tailed 
crane,  the  whole  machine,  with  the  load,  turns  upon  a  ftrong  axis : 
in  the  fecond  kind,  the  gibbet  alone  moves  on  it’s  axis.  Defaguliers 
gives  a  particular  account  of  the  different  cram,  and  of  the  gradual 
improvements  they  have  received  ;  we  fhall  give  a  defeription  of  one,, 
m  which  mod  ot  them  arc  combined,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Pad- 
more  of  Briftol.  It  con lifls  ot  wheels,  axles,  pulleys,  ropes,  and  a 
gib  or  gibber.  When  the  rope  II  is  hooked  to  the  weight  K,  a 
man  turns  the  winch  A,  on  the  axis  whereof  is  the  trundle  B, 
which  turns  the  wheel  C,on  whole  axis  D  is  the  trundle  E,  which 
tarns  the  wheel  F  with  it’s  upright  axis  G,  on  which  the  great  rope 
HU  winds  as  the  wheel  turns  :  and  going  over  a  pulley  I  at  the  end 
of  the  arm  d  of  the  gib  cede,  it  draws  up  the  heavy  burden  K  ; 
which,  being  raided  to  a  proper  height,  as  from  a  (hip  to  the  quay, 
is  then  brought  over  the  quay  by  pulling  the  wheel  Z  round  by  the 
handles  2;,  z,  which  turns  the  gib  by  means  of  the  half  wheel  b  fixt 
on  the  gib-pod  cc,  and  the  firong  pinion  a  fixt  on  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  Z.  i  his  wheel  gives  the  man  that  turns  it  an  abfolute  com¬ 
mand  over  the  gib,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  taking  any  unlucky  fvving, 
loch  asoiten  happens  when  it  is  only  guided  by  a  rop.e  tied  to  it’s 
arm  d ;  and  people  are  frequently  hurt,  fometimes  killed,  by  fuch 
accidents. 


1  he  great  rope  goes  between  two  upright  rollers  i  and  k,  whic 
turn  upon  gudgeons  in  the  fixed  beams^/- and  g;  and  as  the  gib  i 
turned  towards  either  fide,  the  rope  bends  upon  the  roller  next  tha 
fide.  Were  it  not  fur  thefe  rollers,  the  gib  would  be  quite  unma 
nageable  :  for  the  moment  it  were  turned  ever  fo  little  towards  an 
fide,  the  weight  K  would  begin  to  defeend,  becaufe  the  rope  wool 
be  (hortened  between  the  pnlly  I  and  axis  G  ;  and  fo  the  gib  woul 
be  pulled  violently  to  that  fide,  and  either  be  broke  to  pieces,  c 
break  every  thing  that  came  in  it’s  way.  Thefe  rollers  mud  b 
placed  fo,  that  the  (ides  of  them,  round  which  the  rope  bends,  ma 
keep  the  middle  of  the  bended  part  dire£lly  even  with  the  center  o 
tlie  hole  in  which  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib  turns  in  the  beam  / 
Ihc  truer  thefe  rollers  are  placed,  theeafier  the  gib  is  managed,  an 
the  lefs  apt  to  (wing  either  way  by  the  force  of  the  weight  K. 

A  ratchet-wheel  Qjs  fixt  upon  the  axis  D,  near  the  trundle  E 
and  into  this  wheel  falls  the  catch  or  click  R.  This  hinders  th 
machine  from  running  hack  by  the  weight  of  the  burden  K,  if  th 
man  vv  10  railes  it  (hould  happen  to  be  carelefs,  and  fo  leave  o( 
a!  1  ie  winch  A  (boner  than  he  ought  to  do. 

.  k  £a  tt',C  ^U1C*£?  ^  *s  ra'fcd  to  if’s  proper  height  from  the  (hip 

eentlv^ooo  ^hp^  ^  ^  by  lurnin8  the  8ib  about»  lt  is  let  dowi 
8  ^  P  e  quay,  or  .into  a  cart  (landing  thereon,  in  the  follow 

'  '^•m,an  t3LCS  bo*d  °f  tbe  r-°Pe  tl  (which  goes  over  th' 
pulley  v,  and  is  tied  to  a  hook  at  S  in  the  catch  R),  and  fo  difengage 
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the  catch  from  the  ratchet-wheel  Q_;  and  then,  the  man  at  the 
winch  A  turns  it  backward,  and  lets  down  the  weight  K.  But  if 
the  weight  pulls  too  hard  againft  this  man,  another  lays  hold  of  the 
handle  V,  and  by  pulling  it  downward,  draws  the  gripe  U  clofe  to 
the  wheel  Y,  which,  by  rubbing  hard  againft  the  gripe,  hinders  the 
too  quick  defeent  of  the  weight ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  even  flops  it 
at  any  time,  if  required.  By  this  means,  heavy  goods  may  be  either 
raifed  or  let  down  at  pleafure,  without  any  danger  of  hurting  the 
men  who  work  the  engine.  , 

When  part  of  the  goods  are  craned  up,  and  the  rope  is  to  be  let 
down  for  more,  the  catch  R  is  firft  difengaged  from  the  ratchet- 
wheel  Qj  by  pulling  the  cord  t ;  then  the  handle  q  is  turned  half 
round  backward,  which,,  by  the  crank  nn  in  the  piece  0 ,  pulls  down 
the  frame  h  between  the  guides  m  and  m  (in  which  it  Hides  in  a 
groove],  and  fo  difengages  the  trundle  B  from  the  wheel  C  :  and  then, 
the  heavy  hook  [3  at  the  end  of  the  rope  Ii  defeends  by  it’s  own 
weight,  and  turns  back  the  great  wheel  F  with  it?s  trundle  E,  and 
the  wheel  C ;  and  this  laft  wheel  a£ls  like  a  fly  againft  the  wheel  F 
and  hook/3;  and  fo  hinders  it  from  going  down  too  quick;  whilft 
the  weight  X  keeps  up  the  gripe  U  from  rubbing  againft  the  wheel 
Y,  by  means  of  a  cord  going  from  the  weight,  over  the  pulley  w  to 
the  hook  W  in  the  gripe ;  fo  that  the  gripe  never  touches  the  wheel, 
unlefs  it  be  pulled  down  by  the  handle  V.  - 

W  hen  the  crane  is  to  be  fet  at  vVork  again,  for  drawing  up  another 
burden,  the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round  forwards;  which,  by  the 
crank  nn,  raifes  up  the  frame  b,  and  catifes  the  trundle  B  to  lay  hold 
of  the  wheel  C  ;  and  then,  by  turning  tire  winch  A,  the  burden  of 
goods  K  is  drawn  up  as  before.  See  Plate  105 ,fig.  2. 

I  he  crank  nn  turns  pretty  ftiff  in  the  mortife  near  0,  and  flops 
again!!  1  he  farther  end  of  it  when  it  has  got  juft  a  little  beyond  the 
perpendicular  ;  fo  that  it  ca*  never  come  back  of  itfelf :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  trundle  B  can  never  come  away  from  the  wheel  C, until- the- 
handie  q  be  turned  half  round. 

The  great  rope  runs  upon  rollers  in  the  lever  LM,  which  keeps  it. 
from  bending  between  the  axle  a.  G  and  the  pulley  I.  This  lever 
turns  upon  the  axrs  N  by  means  of  the  weight  O,  which-  is  juftfuf- 
ficient  to  keep  it’s' end  L  up  to  the  rope;  fo  that,  as  the  great  axle 
turns,  and  the  rope  coils  round  it,  the  lever  rifes  with  the  rope,  and 
prevents  the  codings  from  going  over  one  another. 

The  power  of  this  crane  may  be  eftimated  thus:  fuppofe  the 
trundle  B  to  have  13  (laves  or  rounds,  and  the  wheel  C  to  have  78 
fpur  cogs  ;  the  trundle  E  to  have  14  (laves,  and  the  wheel  F  56 
cogs.  Y  hen,  by  multiplying  the  (laves  of  the  trundles,  13  and  14, 
/into  one  another,  their  product  will  be  182;  and  by  multiplying 
the  cogs  of  the  wheels,  78  and  56,  into  one  another,-  their  produft 
will  be  4368,  and  dividing  4368  by  182,  the  quotient  will  be  24; 
which  (hews  that  the  winch  A  makes  24  turns  for  one  turn  of  the 
wheel  F  and  it’s  axle  G  on  which  the  great  rope  or  chain  HIH 
winds.  So  that,  if  the  length  or  radius  of  the  winch  A  were  only 
equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  great  axle  G,  added  to  half  the 
thicknefs  ot  the  rope  H,  the  power  of  the  crane  would  be  as  24  to 
x  :  but  the  radius  of  the  winch  being  double  the  above  lepgth,  it  dou¬ 
bles  the  laid  power,  arid  fo  makes  it  as  48  to  1 :  in  which  cafe,  a 
man  may  raife  48  times  as  much  weight  by  this  engine  as  he  could 
do  by  his  natural  ftrength  without  it,  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  tri£lion  of  the  working  parts.-  Two  men  may  work  at  once, 
by  having  another  winch  on  theoppofite  end  of  the  axis  of  the  trun¬ 
dle  under  B  ;  and  fo  make  the  power  Hill  double. 

If  this  power  be  thought  greater  than  what  may  be  generally 
wanted,  the  wheels  may  be  made  with  fewer  cogs  in.  proportion  to 
the  (laves  in  rhe  trundles ;  and  fo  the 'power  may  be  of  whatever  de¬ 
gree  is  judged  to  be  requifite.  But  if  the  weight  be  fo  great  as  will 
require  yet  more  power  to  raife  it  (fuppofe  a  double  quantity),  then 
the  rope  H  may  be  put  under  a  moveable  pulley,  as  l,  and  the  end 
of  it  tied  to  a  hook  in  the  gib  at  e ;  which  will  give  a  double  power 
to  the  machine,  and  fo  raiie  a  double  weight  hooked  to  the  blpck  of 
the  moveable  pulley. 

When  only  fmall  burdens  are  to  be  raifed,  this  may  be  quickly 
done  by  men  pufhing  the  axle  G  round  by  the  handfpokes  y,  y,  y,  y  ; 
having  firft  difengaged  the  trundle  B  from  the  wheel  C  :  and  then 
this  wheel  will  only  a£t  as  a  fly  upon  the  wheel  F ;  and  the  catch  R 
will  prevent  it’s  running  back,  if  the  men  lhottld  inadvertently  ieave 
oft  pufhing before  the  burden  be  unhooked  from  ft. 

Laftly,  when  very  heavy  burdens  are  to  be  raifed,  which  might 
endanger  the  breaking  of  the  cogs  in  the  wheel  F  ;  their  force  againft 
thefe  cogs  may  be  much  abated  by  men  pufhing  round  the  iianti- 
fpokes  y,  y,y,  y,  whilft  the  man  at  A  turns  the  winch.  .'  a 

If  the  axis  GG  be  placed  horizontally,  and  Inftead  of  the  wheel 
F  a  larger  wheel  be  fixed  to  it,  which  may  be  turned  by  men  walking 
in  it,  we  111311  have  another  kind  of  crane ;  tite  rope  will  coil  round 
the  axle  as  the  wheel  turns,  and  the  gib-work  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
other  fort  of  crane.  Mr.  Padmore  contrived  to  prevent  the  danger 
attending  the  ufe  of  this  con(lru£lion,  by  putting  cogs  all  round  the 
outlide  of  the  wheel,  anclt  applying  a  trundle  lo  turn  it ;  by  which 
addition  the  power  is  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
cogs  to  the  number  of  (laves  in  the  trundle:  and  in  order  to  hinder 
it’s  running  back  by  the  force  of  the  weight,  (hould  the  men  within 
it  (lip,  or  leave  off  walking,  he  added  a  ratchet-wheel  to  the  axisuf 
the  trundle,  like  that  already  deferibed  Two  winches  may  alfo.  be 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  axle,  bv  working  which  the  men  in  the 
wheel  would  be  much  a  (lifted.  On  the  axle  he  like  wife  fixed  a 
gripe- wheel,  fuch  as  has  been  already  deferibed,  by  means  of  which 
heavy  burdens  may  be  let  down  without  the  lead  danger. 

Mr.  Fergufon  has  contrived  and  deferibed  a  new  and  faf e  crane, 
with  four  different  powers  adapted  to  different  weights.  In  this 
crane  (fee  Plate  105,  fig.  3,)  A  reprefents  the  great wheel,  and  B  it’s 
axle,  on  which  the  rope  C  winds.'  This  rope  goes  over  a  pulley  D 
in  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  gib  E,  and  draws  up  tbe-w.eight  F,  as 
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the  winch  G  is  turned  round.  H  is  the  largeft  trundle,  I  the  next, 
and  K  is  the  axis  of  the  fmalleft  trundle,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  hid 
from  view  by  the  upright  fupporter  L.  A  trundle  M  is  turned  by 
the  great  wheel,  and  on  the  axis  of  this  trundle  is  fixed  the  ratchet- 
wheel  N,  into  the  teeth  of  which  the  catch  O  falls.  P  is  the  lever, 
from  which  goes  a  rope  Q_Q_,  over  a  pulley  R  to  the  catch  ;  one 
end  of  the  rope  being  fixed  to  the  lever,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
catch.  S  is  an  elaftic  bar  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  is  fcrewedts 
the  floor  :  and,  from  the  other  end  goes  a  rope  (out  of  fight  in  the 
figure)  to  the  further  end  of  the  lever,  beyond  the  pin  or  axis  on 
which  it  turns  in  the  upright  fupporter  T.  The  ufe  of  this  bar  is 
to  keep  up  the  lever  from  rubbing  againft  thp  edge  of  the  wheel  U, 
and  to  let  the  catch  keep  in  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  :  but  a 
weight  hung  to  the  farther  end  of  the  lever,  would  do  full  as  well 
as  the  elaftic  bar  and  rope. 

When  the  lever  is  pulled  down,  it  lifts  the  catch  out  of  the  ratchet- 
wheel,  by  means  of  the  rope  Q^Q_,  and  gives  the  weight  F  liberty 
todefeend  :  but  if  the  lever  P  be  pulled  a  little  farther  down  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  lift  the  catch  O  out  of  the  ratchet-wheel  N,  it 
will  rub  againft  the  edge  of  the  wheel  U,  and  thereby  hinder  the  too 
quick  defeent  of  the  weight ;  and  will  quite  flop  the  weight  if  pulled 
hard.'  And  if  the  man,  who  pulls  the  lever,  (hould  happen  inadver¬ 
tently  to  let  it  go,  the  elaftic  bar  will  fuddenly  pull  it  up,  and  the 
catch  will  fall  down  and  flop  the  machine. 

W  W  are  two  upright  rollers,  above  the  axis  or  upper  gudgeon 
of  the  gib  E  :  their  ufe  is  to  let  the  rope  C  bend  upon  them,  as  the 
gib  is  turned  to  either  fide,  in  order  to  bring  the  weight  over  the 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  be  let  down  :  which  ought  to  be  fo 
placed,  that  if  the  rope  C  be  ftretched  clofe  by  their  outmoft  Tides, 
the  half  thicknefsof  the  rope  may  be  perpendicularly  over  the  center 
of  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib  ;  for  then  the  length  of  the  rope  be¬ 
tween  the  pulley  In  the  gib  and  the  axle  of  the  great  wheel,  will  be 
always  the  fame,  in  all  pofitions  of  the  gib,  and  the  gib  will  remain 
in  any  pofition  to  which  it  is  turned. 

1  he  powers  of  this  machine  may  beeafily  calculated  :  the  hori¬ 
zontal  wheel  has  ninety-fix  cogs,  the  largeft  trundle  twenty-four 
Haves,  the  next  largeft  has  twelve,  and  the  fmalleft  has  fix.  So  that 
the  largeft  trundle  makes  four  revolutions  for  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel  ;  the  next  makes  eight;  and  the  fmalleft  makes  fixteen. 
When  a  w'inch  is  occafionally  put  upon  the  axis  of  either  of  thefe 
trundles  for  turning  if,  the  handle  of  the  winch  deferibes  a  circle  in 
every  revolution  equal  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  ;  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  winch  doubles  the  power 
gained  by  each  trundle.  So  that  if  the  winch  be  applied  to  the  axle 
of  the  largeft  trundle,  and  turned  fourtimes  round,  the  wheel  and  axle 
will  be  turned  once  round,  and  the  power  will  move  through  eight 
times  as  much  fpace  as  the  weight  rifes  through :  in  which  cafe,  the 
power  will  be  to  the  weight  as  eight  to  one  ;  i.  e.  a  man  may  raife 
eight  times  as  much  weight  by  the  crane,  as  he  might  by  his  natural 
ftrength  without  it.  If  the  fecond  trundle  be  ufed,  the  proportion 
of  the  power  to  the  weight  will  be  as  fixteen  to  one  ;  and  with  the 
fmalleft  trundle,  as  thirty-two  to  one.  The  power  may  again  be 
doubled  by  drawing  up  the  weight  by  one  of  the  parts  of  a  double 
rope,  going  under  a  pulley  in  the  moveable  block  which  is  hooked 
to  the  weight  below  the  arm  of  the  gib  ;  for  then  the  power  will  be 
as  fixty-friur  to  one:  and  by  increafing  the  number  of  pullies,  the 
power  w  ill  be  proportionably  increafed. 

Crane  is  the  name  of  a  fouthern  conftellation.  See  Grus. 

•  Crane  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  a  siphon. 

Crane’*  bill,  a  kind  of  forceps  ufed  by  furgeons. 

•  Crane 's  bill,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  geranium. 

CRANE-y?y,  the  father  long  legs ;  and  tipulci  lerrejlris  of  authors. 
This  creature  affords  the  microfcopic  obferver  many  curious  particu¬ 
lars  ;  but  the  inoft  remarkable  is,  the  furprifing  contraction  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  in  the  legs. 

■  The  inteftines  of  this  creature  are  alfo  very  wonderful,  confiding 
of  numberlefs  veflels  and  organs,  which  may  be  feen  as  plainly  by 
the  microfcope,  as  the  bowels  of  larger  animals  can  by  the  nAked 
eye.  The  tails  both  of  the  male  and  female  are  alfo  of  an  amazing 
ftrudture  ;  the  female’s  ends  in  a  fharp  point,  with  which  fhe  perfo¬ 
rates  the  ground,  and  depofits  her  eggs  under  the  grafs  in  meadows. 

Crane  -lines,  in  a  {hip,  are  lines  going  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
fprit-fail- top  mart,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-ftays  ;  ierving  to  keep 
the  fprit-fail-top-maft  upright  and  fteady. 

Cran  E-neck  of  a  carriage.  See  the  article  Perch. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dtdynamia  angio- 
fpermia  clafs,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  unequal  petal  ;  the 
pericarpium  is  coriaceous,  ovated,  acute  on  both  Tides,  and  bival- 
vular  ;  the  fruit  is  a  woody  deprelfed  nut,  acuminated  on  both  fides, 
and  marked  with  dentated  furrows.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives 
of  Spanifh  America. 

CRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  bones,  which 
cover  and  inclofe  the  brain  and  'cerebellum;  popularly  called  the 
SKULL.  See  Plate  147,  fig.  1  and  2.  . 

Cranium,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  echi¬ 
nus  marinas ,  of  the  genus  of  the  brissoides. 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of  an  elbow, 
only  of  a  fquare  form  \  projecting  out  from  an  axis,  or  fpindle  ;  and 
ferving,  by  it’s  rotation,  to  raife  and  fall  the  piftons  of  engines  for 
raifing  water,  or  the  like. 

Crank,  in  fea-language.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  crank-fided,  when, 
for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ballaft  or  cargo,  fhe  cannot  bear 
her  fails,  or  can  bear  but  fmall  fail  for  fear  of  overfetting. 

She  is  faid  to  be  crank  by  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  fo  nairow, 
that  fhe  cannot  be  brought  on  the  ground  without  danger. 

Crank  is  alfo  an  iron  brace  which  fupports  the  lanterns  on  the 
poop-quarters,  &c.  alfo  the  iron  made  fall  to  the  flock  of  a  bell  lor 
ringing. 
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CRANNY ,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  round,  iron,  whereon  the  work¬ 
men  in  the  glafs-huufes  roll  the  glafs,  to  make  the  neck  of  it 
fmall. 

CRAPE,  a  light  tranfparent  Huff,  in  manner  of  gauze  ;  made  of 
raw  filk,  gummed  and  twilled  on  the  mill ;  woven  without  crofting, 
and  much  ufed  in  mourning. 

Crapes  are  either  craped,  i.  e.  crifped,  or  fmoo.th  :  the  firft  dou¬ 
ble,  exprelling  a  clofer  mourning;  the  latter  Tingle,  ufed  for  that 
lefs  deep.  Note,  White  is  referved  lor  young  people,  or  thofe  de¬ 
voted  to  virginity. 

CRAPULA,  ai.suRFEiT  by  over-eating  and  drinking. 

CRASIS  of  the  blood,  denotes  a  due  temperament  or  conftitution 
of  that  humour  ;  wherein  the  feveral  principles,  viz.  fait  and  oil, 
whereof  it  is  corn po fed,  are  found  in  their  juft  proportion  and  pu¬ 
rity  :  in  contradillindtion  to  dyfcrcify ,  which  confifts  in  an  improper 
mixture  of.  the  principles,  or  an  unnatural  ftate  of  fome  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  thereof. 

The  word  is  Greek,  v.pctcn;,  from  yepawupi,  1  mix;  fignifying 
mixture,  temperament . 

Crasis,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure,  whereby  two  different  letters 
are  either  contracted  into  one  long  letter,  or  a  diphthong.  Such, 
e.  gr.  is  for  otytus ;  atefivi  for  u.kv$tx,  &c.  ’  for  t u%ro?,  &c. 

where  i  and  u  are  contracted  into  1;  t  and  a.  into  y  ;  and  s  and  0  in- 

tO  8.  •  ■  1  -  , 

CRASPEDARIA,  from  ‘/puoTteSov,  fringe  ;  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  animalcules,  without  any  vifible  limbs  or  tails  :  but  with  an  ap-. 
patent  mouth,  and  a  feries  of  fimbria  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
fringe. 

Some  fpecies  of  crafpedaria  are  roundifh,  others  oval,  and  others 
cylindrical. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  anafomifts ;  the  thick, 
red,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  cruor  ;  in  contra- 
diftinCtion  to  the  ferum,  or  aqueous  part. 

CRASSENA,  certain  fahne,  putrefactive,  and  corrofive  parti¬ 
cles,  which  produce  ulcers  and  tumors. 

CRASSI  ROSTRAL,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fmall 
birds,  diflinguifhed  by  the  thicknefs  of  their  beaks  ;  as  the  fparrow, 
greenfinch,  and  the  like. 

CRASSULA,  in  botany,  lefj'er  orpine,  live  for  ever,  and  bcflard 
navel-wort;  a  genus  of  the  penjt'andria  pentagynia  clafs.  T t  flower 
confifts  of  five  narrow  petals,  joined  at  their  baf  ’,  but  reflexed  and 
fpread  open  at  their  brm  :  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  fituated 
five  nebiaria,  and  five  (lamina  fuuated  round  thefe.  At  trie  bottom 
of  the  tube  are  five  oblong  pointed  germina,  which,  after  the  flower 
is  paft,  become  five  capfules,  opening  lengthwayS,  and  filled  with 
fmall  feeds-  There  are  eleven  fpecies. 

CRATCHES,  in  farriery,  a  fweiling  on  the  paftern  under  the 
fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the  hoof. 

CRATER,  cup,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere ;  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  feven  ;  in 
Tycho’s,  eight ;  in  Hevelius’s,  ten ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue, 
thirty-one. 

Crater,  in  falconry,  denotes  a  line  on  which  hawks  are  faf- 
tened  when  reclaimed. 

CRATERITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  gem  faid  to 
be  extremely  hard,  and  of  a  middle  colour  between  that  ot  the  chry- 
folite,  and  of  the  common  yellow  amber.  This  was  plainly  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  chrysolite. 

CRATEVA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  monogynia 
clafs ;  the  garlic  pear.  The  flower  hath  four  oval  petals,  which  are 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  broad  at  the  top.  It  hath  many  briflly  fta- 
mina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petals  ;  and  a  long  incurved  ftyle, 
upon  which  fits  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large 
flefhy  globular  fruit  with  one  cell,  including  many  kidney-fliaped 
feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  both  the  Indies. 

CRATICULA,  a  chemical  inftrument,  made  of  fquare  pieces 
of  iron  of  about  a  finger’s  thicknefs,  placed  fo  as  to  have  half  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  fpace  betwixt  them.  It  is  ufed  in  making  of  fires  to  keep  up 

the  coals.  .  . 

The  word  is  Latin,  importing  a  roafter,  or  gridiron. 

CRAVANT,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  Bellon.ius  and  fome 

others  have  called  the  barnacle,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  wild  goofe, 
common  in  winter  on  the  coafts  of  Lancafhire. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  in  Britifh  antiquity,  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach  ufed  in  trials  by  battle,  •  . 

Cokeobferves,  thaa  if  the  appellant  join  battle,  and  cry  craven, 
he  is  to  lofe  liberam  legem.  If  the  appelled  cry  craven ,  he  is  to  be 
hanged.  See  the  article  Trial. 

CRAW,  crop,  or  ingluvies,  a  part  in  granivorous  fowls  which 

ferves  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food;  where  it  remains 
fome  time  for  maceration,  before  it  be  tranfmitted  to  the  fto- 


iach •  '  t 

CRAX,  in  zoology,  the  ortygometra,  or  daker-hen,  a  bird  larger 

ban  the  quail,  and  common  in  Ireland;  and  fome  of  the  northern 

Crax,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  a  difhmft  genus  ot  birds,  thedif- 
inguifhing  charadter  of  which  from  the  reft  of  the  galhna  is,  that 
he  feet  have  each  four  toes,  and  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  kind 
if  feathery  crown,  bending  backwards. 

CRAY-#,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  squi  lla  . 

Crav-hlh  are  found  in  rivers  and  frefh  water;  their  flefh  is  cooling, 
noiftening,  and  adapted  to  nourifti  fucb  as  labour  under  atroph.es. 
Hiere  are  various  methods  of  preparing  thefe  animals;  they  may 
e  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  then  taken  out  ot  then  fhclls,  and 
nadeup  in  variety  of  dilhes  :  but  no  parts  of  them  are  eatable  ex- 
eut  then  claws  and  tails.  Preparations  and  broths  of  crayfifh  are 
cebrated  not  only  for  a  palatable  aliment,  but  alfo  for  an  Ever  mg 
ome  medicinal  intentions,  as  being  of  a  mmftemng  qualny,  and 
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flieathing  up  and  correfting  acrimony.  The  broth  is  prepared  of 
four  or  nve  cray-fijh,  which  having  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their  in- 
tfeftines  extrafted,  are  to  be  bruifed  and  boiled  in  the  broth  of  flefh 
or  poultry,  until  they  become  fufficiently  red ;  after  which  the  li¬ 
quor  is  to  be  drained  off  and  feafoned,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 
This  broth  may  be  rendered  (till  more  medicinal  by  the  addition  of 
herbs,  fulfils,  or  other  fubdances ;  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
phydeian.  Their  flefh.  is  accounted  bed  in  the  fummer  months. 

The  delicate  flavour  of  thefe  fi(h  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on 
their  food.  When  they  have  well-taded  food,  their  flefh  preferves 
the  relifh  of  it :  but  when  they  feed  on  other  things,  they  are  often 
rendered  of  no  value,  by  the  flavour  communicated  to  their  fleflt  by 
them.  There  are  great  quantities  of  thefe  fifli  in  the  river  Obra,  on 
the  borders  of  Silefia  ;  but  the  people  find  them  fcarce  eatable,  be- 
caufe  of  a  bitter  aromatic  flavour,  very  dilagreeaole  in  food.  It  has 
been  (ince  obferved,  that  the  calamus  aromaiiciis  grows  in  vafl  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  that  thefe  creatures  feed  very 
greedily  upon  it’s  roots.  Thefe  have  a  very  remarkable  bitternefs 
mixed  with  their  aromatic  flavour,  while  frefh;  Which  goes  off  very 
much  in  the  drying  ;  and  on  comparing  the  tafte  of  thefe  roots  with 
that  of  the  cray'fjh,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  one  being  owing 
to  the  other, 

GRAYER,  a  kind  of  fmall  fea-veflel,  or  (hip,  former  ufed.  ^ 

CRAYON,  a  name  for  all  coloured  ftones,  earths,  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  ufed  in  defigning  and  painting  in  paflel. 

Crayons  may  be  made  of  any  colour,  and  adapted  for  the  fades  of 
men,  women,  landfcapes,  clouds,  fun-beams,  buildings,  and  fha- 
dows,  in  the  following  manner:  take  plaifler  of  Paris,  or  alabader 
calcined,  and  of  the  colour  of  which  you  intend  to  make  your 
crayons,  afuflicient  quantity:  grind  them  firfl  afunder,  and  then  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  a  little  water  make  them  into  a  pafle:  then  roll 
them  with  yodr  hand  upon  the  grinding-done  into  long  pieces,  and 
let  them  dry  moderately  in  the  air  :  w'hen  they  are  to  be  ufed,  fcrape 
them  to  a  point  like  a  common  pencil.  Black  ones  are  made  of 
charcoal  and  black  lead. 

CRAZE  -mill,  or  Crazing -ntill,  is  like  a  grid-mill  to  grind  corn: 
the  tin  miners  grind  their  tin  in  it. 

CREAM,  particularly  denotes  the  fat  part  of  the  milk  that  fwims 
upon  the  furface. 

Cream  of  lime,  that  matter  which  feparates  from  lime  water  by 
cryflallization,  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water;  forming  on  the 
furface  a  femi-tranfparent  pellicle,  which  gradually  thickens,  till  at 
length  it  fubfides  in  the  form  of  feales.  It  is  a  calcareous  earth. 

Cream  of  tartar,  called  alfo  crydals  of  tartar,  in  pharmacy,  a 
preparation  of  tartar  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  take  any 
quantity  of  crude  tartar,  boil  it  in  water,  till  the  parts  which  are 
capable  of  folution  be  intirely  diflolved :  (litre  the  liquor,  whildhot, 
through  a  flannel  bag,  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  evaporate  till  a  pel¬ 
licle  appears,  then  fet  it  in  a  cold  place,  and  fuffer  it  to  (land  quietly 
two  or  three  days  ;  afterwards  decant  the  fluid,  and  the  crydals  will 
be  found  adhering  to  the  pan  :  fcrape  them  off,  and  evaporate  the 
fluid  as  before,  and  fet  it  again  to  cryllalize,  and  repeat  the  operation 
till  all  the  crydals  are  formed. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  a  gentle  purge  ;  it  attenuates  and  refolves  tough 
,  humours,  and  is  good  againft  obdruftions  of  the  vifeera,  and  in  ca¬ 
chetic  complaints.  It  is  alfo  a  good  adjunft  to  chalybeate  medi¬ 
cines. 

CREAT,  in  the  manege,  an  ufhet  to  a  riding-mafter :  or,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent  to  make  himfelf  capable  of 
teaching  the  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  credit,  recommendation,  and  power, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambadadors,  or  public  miniders,  by 
the  prince  or  date  that  fends  them  to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fpecies  or  kind  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed  than 
abfolute  certainty  or  demondration,  but  greater  than  mere  poflibi- 
lity :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability,  and  feems  to  be  a  mean  be¬ 
tween  podibility  and  demondration.  See  the  article  Evidence. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  truft  or  loan  of  merchandize 
er  money,  on  the  reputation  or  probity  and  fufficiency  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  either  private  or  public. 

Every  confiderable  trader  ought  to  have  fome  eflate,  dock  or  por¬ 
tion  ot  his  own,  fuflicient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in  : 
they  (hould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent  of  their  capital, 
fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  returns  may  incapacitate  them  to 
fupport  their  credit :  yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money  for  the  carrying  on 
their  bufinefs  to  the  bed  advantage ;  but  then  the  borrower  ought  to 
be  fo  jufl  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well 
allured  that  he  has  diffident  effefts  within  his  power,  to  pay  off  his 
obligations  in  due  time;  but  if  the  trader  lhould  borrow  money  to 
the  extent  of  his  credit ,  and  launch  out  into  trade,  fo  as  to  employ 
it  with  the  freedom  as  if  it  was  his  own  proper  dock,  fuch  a  way  of 
management  is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences.  Merchants  ought  never  to  purchafe  their  goods  for 
exportation  upon  long  credit ,  with  intent  to  difeharge  the  debt  by 
the  return  of  the  fame  goods,  for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  up¬ 
on  trade  feveral  ways  ;  and  if  any  merchant  has  occafion  to  make 
ufe  of  his  credit,  it  (hould  always  be  for  the  borrowing  of  money, 
but  never  for  the  buying  of  goods :  nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to 
wholefale  traders  a  prudential  or  judifiable  praftice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  high,  when  the  com¬ 
modities  of  that  nation  find  a  ready  vent,  and  are  fold  at  a  good 
price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fafely  trufled  with  them  ;  alfo  when 
lands  and  houfes  find  ready  purchafers;  and  money  is  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  at  low  intered:  when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advantageous 
to  venture  large  docks  in  trade;  and  when  notes,  mortgages,  &c. 
Will  pafs  for  money. 


Credit,  letters  of,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  in  whom  a  mer. 
chant,  &c.  can  trufi,  to  take  money  of  his  correspondent  abroad* 
in  cafe  he  happens  to  need  it. 

Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers,  or  bills 
have  in  the  public,  or  among  dealers. 

In  this  fen fe,  credit  is  faid  to  rife,  wh£n,  in  negotiating  the 
(hares  of  a  company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at  prices  above  par, 
or  theflandardof  their  firlf  creation. 

Difcredit  is  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  where  money,  bills 
&c.  fall  below  par. 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had  over  their 
vaffals;  confiding  in  this;  that  during  a  certain  time -they  might 
oblige  them  to  lend  them  money. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  money  is  due, 
either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  otherwife. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  jurifprudence,  allowed  the  creditor  to  tear  or  cut  his 
debtor  to  pieces,  in  cafe  he  proved  infolvent. 

CREDULITY,  denotes  a  w’eaknefs  of  mind,  by  reafon  of  which 
a  perfon  yields  his  allent  to  propofitions  or  fafts,  before  he  has  con- 
(idered  their  evidence. 

CREED,  Credo,  a  fliort,  or  fummary  account  of  the  chief 
articles  of  the  Chridian  faith  ;  thus  called  from  the  firfl  word 
thereof  in  Latin,  credo,  I  believe.  See  the  article  Symbol. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Apodles’,  the  Athanafian,  and  the 
Nicene. 

Creed,  Aprflles',  is  fo  called,  beeaufe  for  many  ages  it  was 
believed  to  have  been  framed  by  the  apodles  before  they  left  Teru- 
falem. 

This  creed  h  a  very  ancient  compofition,  and  upon  the  whole  an 
unexceptionable  fummary  of  the  Chridian  dbftrine,  and  much  fu- 
perior  to  compofitions'bf  a  fimilar  kind  of  later  date.  It  might  iri 
part  have  been  tranfmitted  down  from  the  apodles,  and  afterwards 
gradually  enlarged  in  it’s  prefent  form  as  occafion  required.  See 
the  article  Symbol. 

Creed,  Athanafian,  is  attributed  by  fome  to  Athanafius,  bifhop 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  is 
neither  mentioned  nor  referred  to  in  any  of  his  genuine  works ; 
no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  writers  who  immediately  fucceeded 
him. 

It  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England 
thirteen  times  in  the  year. 

Creed,  Nicene,  was  compofed  and  edablidied  as  a  proper  fum- 
mary  of  the  Chridian  faith  by  the  council  at  Nice,  A,  D.  325, 
againft  the  Arians. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  ufed  in  the  public  offices  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  fubfeription  to  them  is  required  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  diflenting  teachers  properly  qualified  by  the  toleration  aft; 
as  the  eighth  article  declares,  that  they  may  be  proved  by  the 
fureft  tefti monies  of  feripture. 

CREEK,  the  part  of  a  haven  where  any  thing  is  landed  from  the 
fea.  »  •  .  . 

It  is  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  (hore,  or  bank,  on  which  the  water 
beats,  running  in  a  fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the  fea. 

CREENGLES,  in  naval  architefture,  fmall  ropes  fpliced  into 
the  bolt-ropes  of  the  fails  of  the  main-maft  and  fore-maft,  into 
which  the  bowling  bridles  are  made  faft ;  aud  are  alfo  to  hold  by 
when  a  bonnet  is  lhaken  off. 

CREEPER,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ispida,  which, 
though  very  unlike  the. common  KinG's-fiJher  both  in  colour  and 
figure,  yet  is  comprehended  under  that  genus  on  account  of  the 
ftrufture  of  it’s  feet. 

This  fmall  bird,  which  is  hardly  larger  than  a  wren,  has  like- 
wife  been  called  the  certhia  and  certhius,  by  authors,  and  in  Engliffi 
.the  ox-eye. 

It  climbs  trees  exaftly  like  the  woodpecker,  in  which  it  is  greatly 
aflifted  by  the  rigidity  of  it’s  tail. 

Creeper,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fort  of  grappel,  having  a  fhank 
and  four  hooks  or  claws,  but  without  (looks;  ufed  for  recovering 
things  that  may  be  caft  over-board. 

CREMASTERS,  the  name  of  two  mufcles,  called  alfo  fifpen- 
fores ;  they  ferve  to  raife  and  draw  up  the  tefticles. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  I  fufpend. 

CREMATION,  in  antiquity,  is  applied  to  the  ancient  cere¬ 
mony  of  burning  the  dead.  This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  mod:  eaflern  nations,  and  continued  with  their  de« 
feendants  after  they  had  peopled  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 

CRENATED  leaves.  See  the  article  Leaf.  Their  edges  are 
furnifhed  with  indentions,  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  neither  in¬ 
clining  toward  the  point  nor  bafe, 

CRENELLE',  embattled,  in  heraldry,  js  ufed  when  any  ho¬ 
nourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  battlements  on  a  wall,  to  de¬ 
fend  men  from  the  enemy’s  fliot.  See  Plate  5,  Her.  fig.  59. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magi  (Irate  at  Athens,  who 
had  theinfpeftion  and  care  of  fountains. 

CREODIBA,  in  old  writers,  a  robbery  and  murder  committed 
in  a  wood,  where  the  body  of  the  perfon  killed  was  burnt,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  difeovery.  The  word  is  faid  to  be  compounded  of 
cruy  and  divert ,  i.e.  w'ood-robbers. 

CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families  defeended  from  the 
Spaniards  who  firfl  fettled  at  Mexico  in  America.  Thefe  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Spaniards  properly  fo  called,  and 
the  Mulattoes,  which  two  other  fpecies  of  inhabitants  they  diflio- 
guifli ;  and  are  excluded  from  all  confiderable  employments. 

CREPANU,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  in  a  horle’s  leg,  made  by 
the  fpunges,of  the  (hoes  of  ode  of  the  hinder  feet,  cr offing  and 
flriking  againd  the  other. 

CREPID4S, 
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CREPIDiE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  flippers  or  flioes, 
which  were  always  worn  with  the  pallium,  as  the  calcci  were  with 
the  toga. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife,  which  forrie  fiftts  make  ever  the 
fire  in  calcination  ;  called  alfo  detonation. 

Crepitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  furgery,  for  the  noife  made  by  the 
ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  furgeon  moves  a  limb  to  allure 
himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the  exigence  of  a  fradture. 

This  is  one  of  the  evident  indications  of  a  fra&ure  of  bones ; 
and  to  judge  by  it  with  the  greater  eafe  to  the  patient,  it  is  neceffary 
that  thetiDper  part  of  the  limb  be  held  fait,  while  the  lower  part  is 
gently  moved.  The  jar  of  the  bones  will  likewife  be  fometimes 
felt  by  the  hand,  when  nothing  is  heard. 

CREPITUS  Iupi,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  fungus,  popularly 
called  puff-ball. 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  upon  examining  the  powder  thereof 
with  a  microfcope,  he  found  the  feeds  to  be  fo  many  exceeding 
fmall  puff-balls,  with  round  heads,  and  long,  fharp-pointed  Hulks ; 
as  if  made  on  purpofe  to  prick  into  the  ground. 

The  feeds  become  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  probably  by  their  fharp 
{talks  pricking  and  wounding  them. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  tokens  left  with  expofed  children, 
by  which  they  might  be  afterwards  known.  Thcfe  were  of  confi- 
derable  value,  if  the  child  haprpened  to  be  nobly  born,  in  order  to 
defray  part  of  the  expence  of  it’s  education. 

CREPUNDlAalfodenotesthe  Twaddling  clothes  in  which  children 
ivere  expofed,  becaufe  by  them  they  might  be  known  again.  See 
the  article  Exposing  of  children.  , 

CREPtJSCULUM,  in  altronomy,  twilight;  the  time  from  the 
firft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning,  to  the  riling  of  the  fun  ; 
and  ^gain,  between  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  the  laft  remains  of 

day,  .... 

Papius  derives  the  word  from  creperus ;  which,  he  fays,  anciently 
fignihed  uncertain,  doubtful,  q.  d.  a  dubious  light.  The  crepuf- 
culum  is.ufually  computed  to  begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is  about 
eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon  ;  for  then  (tars  of  the  fixth  mag¬ 
nitude  difappear  in  the  morning,  and  appear  in  the  evening.  It  is 
of  longer  duration  in  the  folftices  than  in  the  equinoxes,  and  longer 
in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right  fphere. 

The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  rays  refradled  in  our 
atmofphere,  and  reflefted  from  the  particles  thereof  to  the  eye. 
For  fuppofe  an  obferver  in  O,  [Plate  16 4, fig.  41,)  the  fenlible  ho¬ 
rizon  A  B,  and  the  fun  under  the  horizon  inHK;  and  let  the  ray 
S  E  fall  in  the  itmofphere  belo#  the  horizon.  Since  it  palfes  out 
of  a  rarer  into  a  thicker  medium,  it  will  be  refradted,  and  that  to¬ 
wards  the  perpendicular,  i.  e.  towards  the  femidiameter  C  E.  It 
will  not  therefore  proceed  to  T,  but  touching  the  earth  in  D, 
it  will  fall  upon  A,  the  eaftem  part  of  the  fenlible  horizon :  nor 
can  any  other  ray  befides  AD,  of  all  thofe  retracted  in  E,  arrive 
at  A.  But  now,  fince  the  particles  of  the  atmofphere  refledt  the 
fun’s  rays  (fee  Reflection);  and  fince  the  angle  DAC  is  equal 
to  C  A  O ;  the  rays  reflected  in  A  will  be  carried  to  O,  the  place  of 
the  fpedtator  ;  who  will  therefore  fee  the  article  A  (hining  in  the 
fenfible  horizon,  and  confequently  the  beginning  of  the  morning 

crepufculum.  .  . 

In  the  fame  manner  might  be  fiiewn  the  refraction  and  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  fun’s  rays  in  the  atmofphere,  in  the  evening  crepuf- 


:ulum.  #  r  ,  .  u 

Another  caufc  of  the  crepufculum  is  affigned  by  Kepler,  viz.  the 
luminous  matter  around  the  fun  ;  which,  arifing  near  the  horizon,  in 
a  circular  figure,  exhibits  the  crepufculum;  in  no  wile,  as  he  would 
[hew,  owing  to  the  refraftion  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fun’s  luminous  atmofphere,  though  neither  the  foie  nor 
principal  caufe  of  twilight,  may  lengthen  it’s  duration  by  illumi¬ 
nating  our  air,  when  the  fun  is  too  low  to  reach  it  with  it  s  own 

light.  .  .  c  , 

The  depth  of  the  fun  below  the  horizon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
morning  crepufculum ,  or  end  of  the  evening  one,  is  deteirnined  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  arch  of  vifion  ;  viz.  by  obferving  the  mo¬ 
ment  wherein  the  air  firft  begins  to  ftiine  in  the  morning  crepujculuni, 
and  that  wherein  it  ceafes  in  the  evening  ;  and  finding  the  fun  s 
place  for  that  moment. 

Alhazen  found  it  19*;  Tycho,  17° ;  Rothmannus,  24  ;  Ste- 
venius,  180;  Caffmi,  150 ;  Ricciolus,  in  the  equinox  in  the 
morning  160,  in  the  evening  2o°  30';  in  the  fummer  lolftice  in 
the  morning  21°  25',  in  the  winter  folftice  in  the  morning 

2r'. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  this  difference  among  aftronomers, 
fince  the  caufe  of  the  crepufculum  is  inconftant;  for,  if  the  ex¬ 
halations  in  the  atmofphere  be  either  more  copious,  or  higher, 
than  ordinary  ;  the  morning  crepufculum  will  begin  fooner,  and 
the  evening  hold  longer  than  ordinary:  for  the  more  copious  the 
exhalations  are,  the  more  rays  will  they  refledt,  confequently  the 
more  will  they  fhine ;  and  the  higher  they  are,  the  fooner  they 
will  be  illumined  by  the  fun.  On  this  account  the  evening  twi¬ 
light  is  longer  than  the  morning,  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  in 
the  fame  place.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  a  denfer  air,  the 
rcfraCtion  is  greater  :  and  that  not  only  the  brightnefs  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  variable,  but  alfo  it’s  height  from  the  earth  :  and 
therefore  the  twilight  is  longer  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  in 
fummer  than  in  winter,  and  alfo  in  hot  counties  than  m  co  , 
other  circumftances  being  the  fame.  But  the  principal  differences 
are  owing  to  the  different  fituations  of  places  upon  the  earth,  or  to 
the  difference  of  the  fun’s  place  in  the  heavens.  Thus,  the  twilight 
is  longed  in  a  parallel  fphere,  and  Ihorteft  in  a  right  fphere,  and 
longer  to  places  in  an  oblique  fphere  in  proportion  to  t  eu  near 
nefs  to  one  of  the  poles  :  a  circumltance  which  affords  relief  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  countries,  in  their  ong  win  ci 
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nights.  And  the  twilights  are  longeft  in  all  places  whir  h  have  north 
atitn  e,  when  the  fun  is  in  tjie  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  to  thofe  in 
louth  latitude,  when  he  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  time 
?  the  ihorteft  twilight  is  different  in  different  latitudes  ;  in  England, 
it  is  about  the  beginning  of  Oaober  and  of  March,  when  the  fun 
is  in  the  figns  =0:  and  ^ . 

Hence,  when  the  difference  between  the  fun’s  declination  and  tfie 
depth  of  the  equator  is  lefs  than  i8a,  fo  that  the  fun  does  not  defeend 
more  than  18"  below  the  horizon  ;  the  crepufculum  will  continue 
the  whole  night. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  P  R,  [fig,  42,)  and  the  fun’s  declina¬ 
tion  O  S,  being.gtven  ;  to  find  the  beginningof  the  morning  ere- 
ptfculttm,  or  end  of  the  evening.  Since  in  th.4  tiiangle  PSZ  the 
ieveral  Tides  are  given  ;  viz,  PZ  the  complement  of  t.  e  elevation 
of  the  pole  PR,  and  PS  the  complement  of  the  declination  O S, 
and I  SZ  the  aggregate  of  the  quadrant  ZD,  and  the  fun’s  depth 
DS;  find  the  angle  Z PS,  whofe  meafure  is  the  arch  AO.  See 
the  article  Triangle. 

Convert  AO  into  folar  tible ;  thus  have  you  the  time  clap  fed 
from  the  beginningof  the  morning  crepufcuhm  to  noon. 

To  find  the  crepufculum  by  the  artificial  globe  ;  fee  Globe.  Sup- 
poring  the  deprdfion  of  the  fun  at  which  twilight  begins  or  ends 
tube  18°,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  the  height  of  the  atmofphere. 
Let  AEFG  [Plate  1 1,  fg.  1')  be  the  earth,  the  pointed  circle 
furrounding  it  the  outward  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  the  height 
of  which  DB  is  to  be  found  :  let  A  be  the  place  of  an  obferver,  ho 
his  fenfible,  HO  his  rational  horizon;  let  J.KLM  be  the  fun, 
ENG  the  fhadow  of  the  earth,  I  B  a  ray  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  fun,  touching  the  earth  in  E,  and  falling  upon  the  outward 
furface  of  the  atmofphere  at  B,  whence  it  is  refledted  to  the  eye 
of  the  obferver  at  A  in  the  line  of  his  fenfible  horizon  BAi 
fince  the  fun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  he  enlightens  a  little  more 
than  a  hemifphere,  or  that  part  reprefented  by  the  arc  E  F  Gem 
1800  32',  becaufe  ECF-j-ECNmtwo  right  angles,  and 
E  C  N  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle  by  the  angle  E  N  C  m  16';  con¬ 
fequently,  the  half  of  E  F  G  or  the  angle  E  C  Smego0  16' ;  and 
therefore  taking  away  OCS  the  fun’s  deprdfionrm  180,  there  will 
remain  EC 0=y2°  16';  and  as  AC 0=90°,  ACE  will  be 
—  I7°44',  and  DC  A,  it’s  half=8°  52'.  Then  in  the  rigbr- 
angled  triangle  BAC,  the  angles  and  one  fide  AC  are  known, 
therefore  the  fide  BC  may  be  found.  AC  being  made  radius, 
BC  will  be  the  fecant  of  the  angle  BCArm8°  52':  therefore 
10000000  :  10120948  :  :  396 7-jj  the  miles  in  the  earth’s  femidi¬ 
ameter  :  401 5!  the  diltance  from  the  center  to  the  outward  furface 
of  the  atmofphere,  from  which  fubtradt  the  femidiameter,  and  the 
remainder  48  miles  will  be  the  height  of  the  atmofphere.  Ii  al¬ 
lowance  of  34'  is  made  for  the  horizontal  fraction,  the  angle  BCA 
will  be  8°  18',  the  fecant  of  which  is  10105851,  whence  the  height 
of  the  atmofphere  will  be  42  miles.  See  the  article  Atmosphere. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins  to  recede  from 
the  fun,  thews  a  little  rim  of  light,  terminating  in  points,  called 
horns,  that  are  dill  increafing,  till  it  is  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  at 
which  time  it  is  full  moon. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  new  moon. 

It  is  ufed  either  as  an  honourable  bearing,  or  as  the  difference  to 
diftinguifh  between  older  and  younger  families  :  this  being  generally 
affigned  to  the  fecond  fon,  and  thofe  who  defeend  from  him. 

The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Tiukifti  fymbol,  with  it  s  points 
looking  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  rnoft  ordinary 
reprefentation,  called  crefcent  montarit. 

Crefcent s  are  faid  to  be  adeffed,  when  their  backs  are  turned  to¬ 
wards  each  other  ;  a  crefcent  is  faid  to  be  inverted ,  when  it  s  points 
look  towards  the  horizon.  Turned  crefcents  have  their  points  look¬ 
ing  to  the  deXter  fide  of  the  (hield  ;  cornuted  crefcents  to  the  finifter 
fide ;  and  affronted  crefcents,  contrary  to  the  udoffed,  have  their  points 

turned  to  each  other.  . 

Crescent  is  alfo  an  order  of  knights,  inftituted  by  Renatus  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  in  1448  ;  f°  called  from  the  badge  of  this 
order,  which  was  an  enamelled  crefcent  of  gold. 

Crescent,  a  term  among  farriers,  i  hus,  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
have  crefcents,  when  that  part  Of  the  coffin-bone,  which  is  molt  ad¬ 
vanced,  falls  down  and  preffes  the  foie  outwards,  and  the  middle  of 
the  hoof  above  Ihrinks,  and  becomes  flat,  by  reafon  of  the  hollow- 


nefs  beneath  it.  .....  .  ,r 

CRESSA,  in  botany,  is  a  genus  of  the  pentandna  digyma  clais, 
with  a  five-leaved  calyx,  a  faucer-fhaped  corolla,  and  a  two-valved 

capfule,  containing  a  fingle  feed.  _  ,  ,  . 

CRESSES,  in  botany,  najlurtium.  The  flower  hath  a  four¬ 
leaved  empalement,  and  four  petals  placed  like  a  crofs,  with  lix 
awl-fhaped  (lamina,  four  of  which  are  the  fame  length  with  the 
empalement,  two  being  fhorter.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  heart- 
(haped  germenj  which  afterwards  turns  to  a  heart-fhaped  fhort  cap- 
fule,  with  acute  borders,  having  two  cells,  each  containing  one  or 
two  oval  feeds.  There  are  only  three  fpecies  cultivated  in  gardens. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  much  curled  on 
the  edges,  and  Was  formerly  cultivated  in  greater  plenty  than  at 

^LHscommonly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  fallad  herb,  and,  being 
one  of  the  warm  kinds,  is  chiefly  eiteemed  during  the  wmter  arid 
fnrinc  During  the  winter  fealon,  it  muft  be  fown  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  covered  from  the  f*ins  and  frofts.  In  the  fpr.ng  a  mu ft 
be  fown  in  warm  borders,  where  it  muft  be  defended  from  cold 
winds  When  it  is  intended  to  continue  all  the  fummer,  it  muft 
be  fown  upon  (hady  borders,  and  the  fo  wing  repeated  every  third 
Jay,  otherwife  it  will  be  too  targe  for  ufe,  for  at  that  feafon  it  grows 

VCI Creffe's  are  good  for  the  feurvy,  for  which  the  Dutch  commonly 
cat  them  in  May,  with  bread  and  butter,  A  cat3plafm 
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A  cataplafm  of  the  leaves  with  hog’s  lard  clires  fcald  heads ;  the 
feed  likewife  helps  the  fcurvy  and  dropfy,  fwelling  of  the  fplcen,  and 
opens  obflrudtions  of  the  female  lex. 

The  herb,  but  efpecially  the  feed,  are  hot  and  acrimonious  ; 
whence  they  are  attenuating,  abfterfive,  and  aperitive.  _  - 

Cresses,  Indian,  tropecolum,  a  genus  of  plants,  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  odtandria  monogynia,  and  of  which  there  are  only 
two  fpecies.  1.  Indian crefs,  with  leaves,  which  are  almofl  divided  into 
five  lobes,  and  obtufe  petals  to  the  flowers,  called  the  common,  or 
final!  Indian  crefs.  2.  Indian  crefs,  with  entire  leaves,  and  acute- 
pointed  briltly  petals  to  the  flowers,  commonly  called  Indian  crefs. 

Of  the  firfl  Oeties  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  deep 
orange-coloured  flower,  inclining  to  red,  and  the  other  with  a  pale 
ye  flow  flower  ;  it  has  a  trailing  herbaceous  (talk,  garnilhed  with 
leaves  almofl:  circular  ;  they  art  fmooth  and  of  a  greyifh  colour  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk,  (landing  upon  long 
(lender  foot-ftalks  ;' they  are  compofed  of  five  acute-pointed  petals, 
the  two  upper  of  which  are  large  and  rounded  ;  the  three  under 
are  narrow,  their  tails  join  together,  and  are  lengthened  into  a  tail 
two  inches  long. 

This  plant  flowers  from  midfummer  till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  it 
in  autumn. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  about  Lima ;  this  has  larger 
ftalks,  leaves,  and  flowers,  than  the  former ;  the  borders  of  the 
leaves  are  'indented  almofl  into  lobes,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  rounded  at  their  points.  There  are  two  colours  of 
this  fort  as  in  the  former,  and  one  with  double  flowers,  which 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  for  it  does  not  produce  feeds. 

Thefe  are  annual  plants,  though  they  may  be  continued  through  the 
winter,  if  they  are  kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered  in  a  good  green-houfe. 

*  They  are  fometimes  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  the  ufual  method 
is  to  raife  them  from  feeds;  thefe  lhould  be  fown  in  April,  in  the 
places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  where 
the  (talks  may  have  fupport  :  for  they  will  climb  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  when  they  are  trained  up,  and  then  their  flowers  make  an  ele¬ 
gant  appearance:  but  when  they  trail  upon  the  ground,  they  foon 
Wither,  and  their  beauty  is  intirely  loft. 

Cresses,  fdatica ,  iberis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  co¬ 
rolla  whereof  confilts  of  four  unequal  petals,  vertically  oval,  obtufe, 
and  patent;  the  fruit  is  a  little  pod  eredt,  roundilh,  and  comprefled, 
furrounded  by  an  acute  bifid  margin  on  the  upper  fide,  and  con¬ 
taining  two  cells :  the  feed  in  each  cell  is  Angle  and  roundifh.  See 
the  article  Dittander. 

Cresses,  Spanijh,  vella,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
filiquofa  clafs.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical,  and 
compofed  of  four  linear  obtufe  leaves,  which  drop  off.  The  flower 
has  four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  whofe  tails  are  the  length 
of,  the  empalement,  and  fix  ftamina  of  the  fame  length,  two  of 
which  are  a  little  (horter,  terminated  by  (ingle  fummits,  and  an 
oval  germen,  fupporting  a  conical  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  Angle 
ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  capfule  with  two 
cells,  divided  by  an  intermediate  partition  twice  as  large  as  the  pod, 
oval,  ereft,  ftretching  beyond  the  capfule,  each  cell  containing  one 
feed.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

Cresses,  water,  fjymbrium,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confilts  of  four  cruciform,  oblong,  eredto- patent 
petals,  oftentimes  lefs  than  the  cup,  with  a  great  number  of 
ungues:  the  fruit  is  a  long,  crooked,  cylindrical  pod,  confiding 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  two  cells  :  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  fmall. 

The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  are  frequently  eaten  in  fpring  as 
a  fallad  :  the  whole  plant  is  of  an  acid  tafle,  and  is  a  powerful  at- 
tenuant  and  refolvent.  It  is  recommended  as  a  kind  of  fpecific  in 
the  fcurvy,  and  is  eaten  in  large  quantities  for  that  intention  with 
great  fuccefs.  It  is  good  againlt  obftrurftions  in  the  vifeera,  and 
confequently  in  jaundices,  and  many  of  the  chronic  difeafes.  It  is 
alfoa  powerful  diuretic,  and  promoter  of  the  menfes:  the  bed  way 
of  ufing  it  is  in  manner  of  a  fallad,  or  by  drinking  the  exprefled 
juice,  which  is  at  prefent  much  a  cuftom  with  us  in  fpring  with 
that  of  brook-lime,  &c. 

There  are  nine  fpecies,  which  grow  naturally  in  ditches  and  rills 
of  water  in  mod  parts  of  England.  But  it  may  be  eafily  cultivated, 
by  taking  fome  ot  the  plants  early  in  the  fpring,  from  the  places 
of  their  natural  growth ;  preferving  the  roots  as  intire  as  poflible, 
and  planting  them  into  mud,  and  then  letting  the  water  in  upon  them 
by  degrees.  When  they  have  taken  root,  they  will  foon  flouri(h, 
and  fpread  over  a  large  compafs  of  water  ;  but  (hould  not  be  cut 
the  firfl  feafon,  but  fuffered  to  run  to  feed,  which,  falling  into  the 
water,  will  furniffi  a  fufficient  fupply  of  plants  afterwards. 

Some,  through  ignorance  or  avarice,  have  fold  the  creeping  water 
parfnip  for  ve-axex-creffes  ;  the  former  being  injurious  to  health,  care 
lhould  be  taken  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  leaves  of  the  water-rrr/fo 
are  roundifli,  almofl  heart-(haped,  and  of  a  dark  green  ;  thofe  of 
the  water-parfnip  have  oblong  lobes  ending  in  points,  which  are  of 
a  light  green. 

CREST,  in  armory,  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  armour  for  the 
head,  mounting,  over  the  helmet  in  manner  of  a  comb,  or  tuft  of  a 
cock,  deriving  it’s  name  from  crijla,  a  cock’s  comb ;  it  ferved  to  fuf- 
tain  the  effort  of  very  keen  feymitars,  &c.  The  crejl  was,  for  the 
mod  part,  made  of  feathers,  or  the  hair  of  horfe’s  tails  or  manes, 
i  he  foldiers  took  great  pride  in  adorning  them  ■  u  .  * 

In  mod:  of  the  old  tournaments  we  fiiid  the  crejl  rep’r'efented  j 
nOv.  much  unlike  thofe  on  the  tops  of  our  head-pieces;  but  what- 
ever  the  common  foldiers  had,  thofe  of  the  officers  were  ufuallv 
"wrought  in  gold  or  filver,  and  the  plumes  of  a  larger  fize,  quite 
acrofs  the  helmet  ;  and  fome  wore  two,  three,  or  four  together  of 


The  crejl  of  the  arms  of  England  is  a  lion paffant  gardant,  crowned 
with  an  imperial  crown  ;  that  of  France,  a  fieur-de-lys. 

Crest,  among  carvers,  an  imagery  or  carved  work,  to  adorn  the 
head  or  top  of  any  thing  like  our  modern  corniches. 

Crested,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  cock,  or  other  bird,  whofe 
crefl  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  other  parts. 

CREST-fa//e?>,  a  fault  of  an  horfe,  when  the  upper  part  of  his 
neck,  called  the  crejl,  hangs  to  one  fide:  this  they  cure  by  placing 
it  upright,  clipping  away  the  fpare  (kin,  and  applying  plaifters  to  keep 
it  in  a  proper  pofition. 

CRETIO,  m  antiquity,  a  certain  number  of  days  allowed  to  an 
heir,  toennfider  whether  he  would  atfl  as  heir,  or  not;  after  which 
time,  if  he  did  not  a<ft,  he  was  excluded  from  theeftate. 

CREUX,  a  French  term  ufed  among  artifts,  and  literally  dignify¬ 
ing  a  hollow  cavity  or  pit,  out  of  which  fomething  has  been  fcooped 
or  dug:  whence  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  kind  of  fculpture  where 
the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within  the  face  or  plane  of 
the  plate,  or  matter  engraved  ;  and  thus  it  (lands  in  oppofition  to 
relievo,  where  the  lines  and  figures  are  embofled,  and  rife  prominerit 
above  the  face  of  the  matter  engraved  on. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a  (hip,  boat,  or 
other  veil'd.  The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  (hip,  are 
regulated  by  the  number  of  lads  it  may  carry,  each  lad  making  two 
ton.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  (hip,  from  forty  to  fifty  lafls,  is  feven 
failors  and  a  fwabber  ;  from  fifty  to  fixty  lafls,  the  crew  confifts  of 
eight  men  and  a  fwabber,  and  thus  increafed  at  the  rate  of  one  man 
every  ten  lafls. 

Engtiffi  and  French  crews  are  ufually  (Longer  than  Dutch,  but 
always  in  about  the  fame  proportion. 

There  are  in  a  (hip  feveral  particular  crews  or  gangs  ;  as  theguri- 
room  crew,  the  carpenter’s  crew,  See. 

CREX,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  bird  common  about  the 
Nile,  known  here  by  the  name  of  daker-hen,  and  corn-crake.  It’s 
beak  is  moderately  long  and  black,  as  are  alfo  it's  head  and  legs  ;  it’s 
neck,  back,  and  bread  are  white,  but  the  back  a  little  greyilh  ;  the 
wings  are  black,  variegated  with  white.  It  feeds  on  infers,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  makes  a  very  loud  noife  while  on  the  wing,  crying  crex,  crex  ; 
whence  it’s  name. 

CRIB,  in  the  Engliffi  falt-works,  a  fort  of  cafe  ufed  in  fome 
places  inftead  of  the  drab,  to  put  the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  boiling  pan.  Thefe  cribs  are  like  hay-racks,  wide  at  the  top, 
and  tapering  to  a  narrow  bottom,  with  wdoden  ribs  on  each  fide, 
placed  fo  clofe,  that  the  fait  cannot  eafily  fall  through  them. 

CRIBBAGE,  a  game  at  cards,  wherein  no  cards  are  to  be  thrown 
out,  and  the  fet  makes  fixty-one ;  and  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  deal, 
by  reafon  of  the  crib,  it  is  proper  to  lift  for  it ;  and  he  that  has  the 
lead  card,  deals. 

There  are  only  two  players  at  this  game,  wherein  the  cards  are 
dealt  out  one  by  one,  the  firfl  to  the  dealer’s  antagonift,  and  the  next 
to  himfelf ;  and  fo  on,  till  each  has  five ;  the  reft  being  fet  down  to 
view  on  the  table. 

,  This  done,  the  dealer  lays  down  the  two  bed  cards  he  can  for 
his  crib ;  and  his  antagonift  lays  down  the  other  two,  the  very 
word  in  his  hand,  by  reafon  the  crib  is  the  property  of  the  dealer. 
They  next  turn  up  a  card  from  the  parcel  left  after  dealing,  and 
then  count  their  game  thus  :  any  fifteen  upon  the  cards  is  two;  as 
king  and  five,  ten  and  five,  nine  and  fix,  eight  and  feven,  See.  A 
pair  is  alfo  two;  a  pair  royal,  or  three  aces,  or  three  kings,  See. 
fix;  a  double  pair  royal,  or  four  aces,  See.  twelve.  Sequences  of 
three  cards,  as  four,  five,  and  fix,  is  three;  fequences  of  four, 
four  ;  five,  five,  See.  and  the  fame  holds  of  a  flu(h.  jCnave  noddy, 
or^  of  the  fuit  turned  up,  is  fine  in  hand,  and  two  to  the  dealer. 
If,  after  the  cards  for  the  crib  are  laid  out,  you  have  in  yqur  hand 
a  nine  and  two  fixes,  that  makes  fix  ;  becaufe  there  are  two  fifteens 
and  a  pair:  and  if  a  fix  chance  to  be  turned  up,  then  you  have 
twelve  in  your  hand,  viz.  the  pair  royal,  and  three  fifteens.  Thefe 
are  to  be  marked  with  pegs,  counters,  or  oihervvife.  If  you 
happen  to  have  fequences,  as  four,  five,  or  fix  in  your  hand,  and 
fix  be  the  turned-up  card,  they  are  counted  thus ;  firfl,  the 
fequences  in  your  hand  make  two  ;  and  the  fequences  of  the  four 
and  five  in  your  hand,  added  to  the  fix  turned  up,  make  other  two : 
there  are  two  fifteens,  counting  firfl  with  the  fix  in  your  hand,  and 
then  with  that  turned  up. 

This  done,  the  antagonift  to  the  dealer  plays  firfl,  fuppofe  a  fix; 
and  if  the  dealer  can  make  it  fifteen,  by  playing  nine,  he  gains  two  ; 
atherwife  they  play  on,  and  he  that  reaches  thirty-one  exa&Iy,  or 
comes  neareft  under  it,  gains  one.  Here  too,  in  playing  of  the 
cards,  you  may  make  pairs,  pair-royals,  flulhes,  See.  which  are  all 
counted  as  above. 

As  to  the  crib,  it  is  the  dealer’s,  who  may  make  as  many  as  he 
can  out  of  them,  together  with  the  card  turned  up  ;  counting  as 
above  :  if  he  can  make  none,  he  is  (aid  to  be  bilked. 

Then  they  play  and  deal  by  turns,  till  the  game  of  fixty-one  is  up; 
and  if  either  ot  the  gamefters  reach  this  beforethe  other  is  firty-five, 
this  laft  is  faid  to  be  lurkt,  and  the  other  gains  a  double  game. 

CRIBRATION.  in  phaqiiacy,  the  pailjngany  fubftance  through 
a  fieve  or  fearce,  in  order  to  feparate  the  finer  particles  from  the 
grofler,  whether  the  body  be  dry  and  reduced  to  powder,  or  moifl, 
as  the  pulps  of  feeds,  fruits,  or  roots. 

CRIBROSUM  os,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os  ethn\>ide(,  arid  6s 
cribriforme,  a  bone  fituated  internally  in  the  fore-part  of  the  bafis 
of  the  fcuM.  The  ufes  of  it  are  to  be  a  principal  part  of  the  organ 
of  fmelling,  and  to  give  a  very  great  extent  to  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  in  a  fmall  compafs.  J6  f 

CRIC,  a  machine,  otherwife  called  a  jack.;  which  article  fee, 

CRICELASIA,  a  kind  of  exercife  among  the  ancients,  fuppofed 

to  be  driving  th?  hoop,  as  is  now  praififsd  by  boys.  The  tvuH 

is 
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is  formed  of  ypiyog,  ring,  and  eXcevvu,  I  drive.  It  was  recommended 
for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  (Lengthening  weak  nerves. 

CR1CETUS,  in  zoology,  an  animal  oF  the  moufe  or  rat  kind, 
but  larger.  It’s  legs  are  very  fhort,  it’s  back  is  of  the  colour  of  a 
hare’s  ;  it’s  Tides  have  more  rednefs,  each  variegated  with  three 
large  white  fpots ;  it’s  belly  is  black,  and  tail  long.  ,It  is  a  very 
bold  and  defperate  creature. 

CRICKET,  gryllus,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
infe6tsof  th tbemip/era  clafs,  nearly  allied  to  the  loculi  kind.  The 
two  principal  kinds  are  the  houfeand  hz\A- cricket,  and  they  are  hof- 
tiletoeach  other.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  fmaller,  and  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  fpotted  with  black.  The  latter  is  more  than  an  inch  long, 
arid  has  a*  great  head  and  very  large  eyes.  The  antenna  in  this 
fpecies  have  no  articulations. 

Crickets  are  thought  to  be  ruminating  animals,  and  certainly  are 
ftirnilhed  with  feveral  different  llomachs.  In  medicine,  they  are 
believed  to  be  diuretic,  and  lefs  dangerous  than  cantharides ;  for 
which  intention  they  are  dried  and  powdered,  and  given  in  dofes 
from  twelve  grains  to  a  fcruple.  The  houfe-mVL/  only  flies  from 
the  light,  as  many  other  infetls  do;  it  feeds  al  moll  On  every  thing; 
the  males  chirp ;  and  their  monotony,  however  difagreeable  to 
fome  people,  is  pleafant  enough  to  their  own  females,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  love ;  and  it  is  continual  night  and  day,  except  in  very 
cold  weather.  They  become  habituated  to  hear  all  kinds  of  noife, 
but  the  field -cricket  is  very  timorous,  and  chirps  only  in  the  heat  of 
the  fineft  days  of  fummer. 

Cricket,  mole,  gryllotalpa,  ntole-triclet ,  a  fpecies  of  the  gryllus, 
in  natural  hiftory ,  a  creature  approaching  to  the  loculi  kind,  and 
very  properly  called  by  this  name  by  MoufFett,  as  it  has  much  the 
form  of  the  cricket,  and  makes  a  noife  like  it  in  the  evening,  and 
is,  like  the  mole,  continually  employed  in  digging  the  ground.  It 
is  an  infedl  of  a  very  unpleafant  form.  It  is  of  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  which 
is  darker  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  There  are,  on  each 
fide  of  th a  anus,  two  hairy  procefies,  refembling  the  tails  of  mice  ; 
it’s  belly  is  compofed  of  eight  joints,  and  is  covered  with  as  many 
fcales,  which  are  of  a  pale  fleth-colour,  and  are  covered  with  Ihort 
hair.  The  back  is  covered  by  a  pair  of  pointed  wings,  along  each 
of  which  there  runs  a  black  llreak  or  line.  Thefe  wings  fold  any 
way  at  the  creature’s  pleafure,  and  when  fully  expanded  are  very 
large.  Over  thefe  lie  the  antenna;  which  are  variegated  alfo  with 
black,  and  reach. about  half  the  length  of  the  wings.  It  has  only 
four  legs  :  the  hinder  pair  are  long  and  fit  for  hopping  ;  the  an¬ 
terior  pair  are  fhort,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fort  of  hands  for  digging 
in  the  manner  of  a  mole.  The  bread  is  covered  with  a  cruila- 
ceous  fubdance,  which  is  blackifh,  and  hairy  on  the  outfide,  and 
fmooth  and  pale  within.  The  eyes  are  very  bright  and  black,  and 
are  very  hard,  and  the  mouth  is  wideband  has  two  tonfils,  and  teeth 
in  both  jaws.  This  creature  lives  under  ground,  and  is  principally 
found  in  damp  and  boggy  places.  They  come  out  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  and  make  a  very  loud  noife  of  the  nature  of  that  of 
the  cricket. 

Mentzelius  fays  it  is  a  kind  of  amphibious  creature,  and  that  it 
lives  equally  well  under  ground,  in  the  air,  or  under  water;  that 
while  it  is  under  ground,  it  does  infinite  mifchief  by  burrowing 
under  the  beds  of  a  garden,  and  eating  the  roots  of  flowers,  and  that 
in  the  night  it  comes  out,  and  taking  wing  fettles  upon  the  fruit 
trees,  where  it  does  little  mifchief ;  and  all  this  the  author  affirms 
from  his  own  experince,  in  the  gardens  which  he  obferved. 

This  creature  is  very  nice  in  the  conftru£lion  of  it’s  neft.  This 
is  always  under  ground,  and  it  choofes  a  folid  clay  for  the  purpofe. 
All  it’s  precautions  feem  to  be  necelfary  to  fecure  it’s  eggs  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  a  kind  of  black  fly,  which  conceals  itfelf 
under  ground.  The  noife  of  the  cricket  is  varioufly  accounted  for 
by  naturalifls;  but  is  moft  probably  effe£led  by  the  play  of  organs 
in  their  belly,  of  a  Angular  conllrinSlion,  This  is  certain,  that 
if  the  head  of  the  animal  be  taken  off,  or  if  it  be  fevered  in  the 
middle,  it  continues  to  live,  and  even  to  chirp  for  fome  confiderable 
time. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  creature,  that  it  can  moVe  backward  as 
fafl  as  forward,  and  often  does  fo  when  frighted. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  manly  exercife,  or  game,  with 
bats  and  a  ball. 

CRICOARYTENOID.®  US,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two 
mufcles  of  the  larynx,  called  the  cricoarytansides  pojlicum,  and  the 
lateral  cricoarytanoides  ;  they  ferve  to  dilate  the  glottis. 

CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  called  alfo 
the  annular  cartilage.  It  occupies  the  loweft  part  by  way  of  bafe 
to  the  reft  of  the  cartilages  ;  and  to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  ajpera 
arttria  adheres. 

CRICOPHARINGEI,  mufcles  which  arifcfrom  the  lower  part 
of  the  fide  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  ,  • 

CRICOTHYROIDEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  five  proper 
mufcles  of  the  larynx ,  which  arife  and  terminate  it.  It  ferves  oc- 
cafionally  either  to  dilate  or  conftringe  the  glottis. 

CRIER,  common,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  to  whom,  and 
to  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  it  belongs  to  fummon  all  executors  and 
adminiftrators  of  freemen  to  appear,  and  to  bring  in  inventories 
of  the  perfonal  eftates  of  freemen,  within  two  months  after  their 
deceafe  ;  who  is  alfo  to  have  notice  of  the  appraifements.  lie  is 
alfo  to  attend  the  lord-mayor  on  fet  days,  and  at  the  courts  held 
weekly  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

CRIME,  from  the  Latin  crimen,  which  is  from  the  Greek  ypivu, 
judico,  I  judge;  a  breach  or  tranfgreffion  of  a  law,  or  an  action 
contrary  to  the  purport  of  law,  either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ec- 
clefiaftic  ;  to  which  a  penalty  is  annexed. 

The  term  crime  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  determination  and  de- 
fign  formed  to  do  an  injury. 
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ith  us,  crimes  are  diftinguifhed  into  capital,  as  treafon,  murder, 
roDtvries,  ccc.  and  common,  as  perjuries,  &c. 

They  are  again  divided  into  crimes  cognizable  by  .the  king’s  Judges, 
as  no  e  above-mentioned  :  and  fuch  as  are  only  cognizable  in  the 
Ipn  ttual  courts,  as  Ample  fornication,  <5tc. 

F-R!,?WL.  {aU>'  ls  ,hat  w*”ch  difeufles  the  nature  of  efimes, 
and  inf  has  fmtable  penalties ;  or  as  it  is  more  ufually  denominated 
in  England,  the  doAnne  of  the  Pleas  of  the  crown.  ' 

CRIMNOIDES,  or  CrimoideS,  formed  of  mam,  bran,  in 
medical  Writers,  is  nfed  for  urine  with  thick  fedimeiits  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  like  bran. 


CRIMSON,  (from  the  Arabic  kermft ,  of  kermes}  red)  is  one  of 
the  feven  red  colours  of  the  dyers. 

The  fluffs  to  be  dyed  In  trimfon,  after  they  have  been  cleared  of 
their  roap,  and  flrongly  altimed,  are  put  in  a  decodion  of  cochineal, 
each  according  to  it’s  colour. 

In  a  lefs  durable crimfoH  by  brazil  wood, and  for  the  colour  called 
demi-crimfon,  the  root  of  the  madder  is  mixed  with  cochineal. 

To  dye  a  lively  crimfon:  firll  wet  the  goods  well,  and  for  every 
pound  of  fluff,  to  make  the  fuds,  ufe  f  wo  ounces  and  a  half  of  tern- 
perecl  aquafortis,  three  Ounces  arid  a  half  of  tartar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  cochineal,  and  eight  ounces  of  alum.  Boil  the  goods  with 
all  thefe  for  half  an  hour,  let  them  cool,  and  rince  them  out.  To 
finifh  the  dye,  boil  four  ounces  of  cochineal,  three  ounces  of  (larch, 
three  ounces  of  white  wine  and  tartar,  and  half  an  oiince  of  white 
arfenic  together,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  in  the  goods, 
and  let  them  boil  for  above  half  an  hour,  or  until  they  have  taken 
the  dye  well  and  equally.  See  the  article  Dyeing. 

CRINONES,  from  crinis,  hair,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  worms, 
fometimes  found  under  the  fkin,  in  children;  refembling  fhoit 
thick  hairs,  or  bridles, 

The  way  of  getting  out  thefe  worms  is  by  the  point  of  a  needle ; 
and  to  prevent  their  forming  there  again,  the  ufual  cuftom  is  to 
wafh  the  parts  with  wine  or  vinegar,  with  alum,  nitre,  or  common 
fait,  or  with  a  flrong  lixivium  of  oak  allies,  and  afterwards  anoint¬ 
ing  them  with  an  ointment  of  the  common  kind,  nfed  for  fcorbutic 
eruptions,  with  a  (mail  mixture  of  qttickftlver. 

CR1NON1A,  a  kind  of  cap,  worn  by  the  emperors  of  Conflan- 
tinopleon  folemn  occafions* 

CRISIS,  from  ygi'jx,  1  judge,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  in  different 
fenfes,  both  by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fomfc, 
it  means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any  noxious 
fubftance  from  the  body.  Others  take  the  word  for  a  fecretion  of 
the  noxious  humours  made  in  a  fever.  Others,  again,  ufe  it  for  the 
critical  motion  itfelf;  and  Galen  defines  a  crifts  in  fevers  to  be  a 
fudden  and  inflantaneous  change  either  for  the  better  or  for  tfie 
worfe,  productive  of  recovery  or  death. 

The  doClrine  of  crifts  is  very  obfeure ;  however,  the  following  are 
reckoned  the  principal  fymptoms  of  ah  approaching  crifts  i  a  fud¬ 
den  ftupor,  drowfinefs,  waking,  delirium,  anxiety,  dyfpnce'a,  grief, 
rednefs,  titillation,  naufea,  heat,  third,  &c.  after  digeflion,  and  about 
the  critical  time  ;  and  the  fymptoms  and  effeCls  of  a  prefent  crifis 
are,  after  the  preceding  ones,  a  vomiting,  loofenefs,  thick  fedimejjt 
in  the  urine,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  haemorrhoids,  fweat,  abfeefles, 
puftules,  tumours,  buboes,  &c. 

CRISP  leaf,  among  botanifls,  is  one  folded  over  and  over,  at  the 
edges,  which  are  always  ferrated,  dentated,  or  lacerated  :  it  is  other- 
wife  called  curled. 

CRISPNESS,  thequalityof  a  thing  made  hard.  In  cookery,  it 
is  the  hard  intrullation  formed  by  a  brifk  fire. 

CRISTAS',  in  conchyliology,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  oyfters,  called  alfo  by  fome auris  porci,  or  the  hog’s  ear-lheli. 

CrIsta  is  alfo  ufed  fora  crooked,  twilled,  fpital  eminence  in  the 
midfl  of  the  fine  of  the  omiplata. 

Crista  pavonis,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  poinciana. 

Crista  pavonis,  a  name  given  to  the  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is 
ufuaily  called  logwood. 

Ckistai  is  a  term  ufed  in  furgery,  for  certain  preternatural  ex- 
crefcences  ariftng  about  the  fundament,  refembling  cock’s-combs. 

CRITERIUM,  or  Criterion,  formed of  ygtv «,  I  determine,  a 
rule  or  flandard,  whereby  to  compare  propofifions  and  opinions,  in 
order  to  difeover  their  truth  or  fal fehooef. 

CR1THE,  in  furgery,  commonly  called  the  five,  or  (lithe,  is  a 
tubercle  that  grows  in  different  parts  of  the  eye-lids.  When  it  is 
fmall,  it  comes  only  on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lids,  or  very  near  it, 
between  the  cilia s  bat  when  it  is  large,  it  fpreads  towards  the  middle 
of  the  lid.  The  cure  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  varied ;  according 
as  the  critbe  is  attended  with  an  inflammation,  or  is  hardened  and 
concreted. 

CRITHOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  performed  by  coriftder- 
ing  the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  facrifice  ;  and  the 
meal  ftrewed  over  the  viflims  to  be  killed. 

CRITICAL  days  and  fymptoms,  among  phyficians^  are  certain 
days  and  fymptoms  in  the  courleof  acute  difeafes,  which  indicate 
the  patient’s  flate,  and  determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow 
worfe.  A  careful  obfervation  of  thefe  days  is  of  the  greaveft  ufe 
towards  the  cure  of  difeafes,  left  mifchief  be  done  by  unfeafonable 
affiftance  from  art,  as  when  a  phyfician  endeavours  to  expel  that 
which  is  not  prepared  to  be  evacuated,  or  elfe  hinder  the  evacuation 
of  fuch  humours,  as  being  fubdued  and  concofted,  endeavour  to 
efcape  by  fome  convenient  outlet.  According  as  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe  is  more  fwift  and  flow,  the  critical  days  will  be  more  or 
lefs  diftanr  from  each  other  :  thus  in  fevers  which  do  not  exceed 
the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  the  quaternary  or  feptennary  days  are  cri¬ 
tical;  and  befides  thefe,  there  are  in  the  two  firft  weeks  many 
more  incidentally  critical  days,  as  the  third,  fifth,  fixth,  &c.  but 
if  an  acute  difeafe  extends  itfelf  beyond  three  weeks,  then  the  qua- 
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ternary  days  no  more  take  place  as  critical ,  but  only  the  feptennary 
days  are  fo,  though  the  efficacy  of  thefe  laft  is  likewife  aboliffied 
after  the  fortieth  day.  See  the  article  Cr  is  is. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  concerning 
ary  difcourfe  or  writing.  Though  the  ufe  of  the  Word  is  ordina¬ 
rily  retrained  to  literary  criticifm,  we  may  dillinguilh  divers  other 
branches  of  this  art;  as,  i.  Philofophical  criticifm ,  the  art  of 
judging  of  the  hypothcfes  and  opinions  of  philofophers.  2.  Theo¬ 
logical  criticifm,  the  art  of  judging  of  explications  of  doftrines  of 
faith.  3.  Political  criticifm ,  the  art  of  judging  of  the  means  of 
governing,  acquiring,  and  preferving  dates.  4.  Grammatical  cri¬ 
tic  fm%  the  art  of  interpreting  the  words  of  an  author,  &c.  Lord 
Bacon  divides  criticifm,  firft,  as  it  regards  the  exadt  correcting  and 
publiffiing  of  approved  authors,  by  which  the  honour  of  fuch  au¬ 
thors  is  preferved,  and  the  neceflary  affiftance  afforded  to  the  reader ; 
yet  the  mifapplied  labours  and  induftry  of  fotne  have  in  this  re- 
fpedt  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  learning  ;  for  many  critics  have  a 
way,  when  they  fall  upon  any  thing  they  do  not  underltand,  of 
immediately  fuppofing  a  fault  in  the  copy ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  the  mod  corredted  copies  are  often  the  lead  corredt,  2.  As 
it  refpedts  the  explanation  and  illudration  of  authors  by  notes,  com¬ 
ments,  colledlions,  &c.  But  here  an  ill  cudom  has  prevailed,  of 
Ikipping  over  the  obfcure  paflages,  and  expatiating  upon  fuch  as  are 
fufficiently  clear;  as  if  the  defign  was  not  fo  much  to  illudrate  the 
author,  as  to  take  all  occaftons  of  (hewing  their  own  learning  and 
reading.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  fays  the  noble  author, 
that  every  original  writer,  who  treats  an  obfcure  fubjeft,  would  add 
his  own  explanation  to  his  work,  and  thus  prevent  any  wrong  in¬ 
terpretation  by  the  notes  of  others.  3.  There  belongs  to  criticifm 
a  certain  concife  judgment  or  cenfure  of  authors  publifhed,  and  a 
comparifon  of  them  with  other  writers  who  have  treated  the  fame 
fubjedl:  in  fhort,  the  art  of  criticifm,  though  reckoned  by  fome  as 
a  diftindt  part  of  philofophy,  is  in  truth  nothing  elfe  but  a  more 
corredt  and  accurate  knowledge  in  the  other  parts  of  it ;  and  a 
rcadinefs  to  apply  that  knowledge  upon  all  uccalions,  in  order  to 
judge  well  of  what  relates  to  thefe  fubjedls,  to  explain  what  is  ob¬ 
fcure  in  authors,  to  fupply  what  is  defective,  and  amend  what  is 
erroneous  in*  manuferipts  or  ancient  copies,  to  corredt  the  midakes 
of  authors  and  editors  in  the  fenfe  of  the  wosds,  to  reconcile  the 
controverlies  of  the  learned,  and  by  thefe  means  to  fpread  a  jufter 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  paflages  and  folid  reafoning  of  authors, 
among  the  inquifitive  part  of  mankind. 

True  criticifm,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  is  the  application  of  tade  and  of 
good  fenfe  to  the  feveral  fine  arts.  The  objedl  which  it  propofes 
is,  to  diftinguilli  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  per¬ 
formance  ;  from  particular  inftancesto  afeend  to  general  principles  ; 
and  fo  to  form  rules  or  conclufions  concerning  the  feveral  kinds  of 
beauty  in  works  of  genius. 

Mr.  Pope  gives  the  following  excellent  advice  and  inftrudtion  to 
thofe  who  engage  in  works  of  criticifm  and  cenfure. 

■—But  you  who  feek  to  give  and  merit  fame, 

1  And  juflly  bear  a  critic’ s  noble  name, 

•  Be  fure  yuurfelf  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 

How  far  your  genius,  tade,  and  learning  go ; 

Launch  not  beyond  your  depth  ;  but  be  di  fereet, 

Arid  mark  that  point  where  fenfe  anti  dulnefs  meet. 

Nature  to  all  things  fix’d  the  limits  fit, 

And  wifely  curb’d  proud  man's  pretending  wit. 

Fird  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  jud  dandard,  which  is  dill  the  fame. 

'I  rud  not  yourfclf ;  but,  your  defedts  to  know, 

Make  ufe  of  ev’ry  friend - and  ev’ry  foe. 

Be  not  the  fird  by  whom  new  terms  are  try’d, 

Nor  yet  the  lad  to  lay  the  old  afide. 

Avoid  extremes,  and  Ihun  the  faults  of  fuch 
Who  ft. 11  are  pleas’d  too  little  or  too  much. 

At  ev’ry  trifle  fcorn  to  take  offence  ; 

.  That  always  (hews  great  pride  or  little  fenfe. 

Thofe  heads,  as  (tomachs,  fure  are  not  the  bed. 

Which  naufeate  all,  and  nothing  can  diged  : 

Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move  ;. 

For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  fenfe  approve. 

Regard  it  not,  if  wit  be  old  or  new; 

But  blame  thefalfe,  and  value  dill  the  true. 

Nor  for  the  fake  of  imitation  err ; 

Nor  chufe,  for  learning,  to  be  Angular. 

Think  not  your  reputation  fafe,  becaufe 
Or  fools  admire,  or  vulgar  give  apphufe. 

Be  thou  the  fird  true  merit  to  befriend  ; 
fLs  praife  is  loft,  who  flays  till  all  commend. 

Of  old  thofe  met  rewards  who  could  excel, 

And  fuch  were  prais’d  who  but  endeavour’d  well. 

To  what  bafe  ends,  and  by  what  abjedt  ways, 

Are  mortals  urg’d  through  facred  lull  of  praife ! 

Ah !  ne’er  fo  dire  a  thirit  of  glory  boaft. 

Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  loft. 

Let  vice  and  the  prophane  your  darts  engage ; 

1  here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhauft  your  rage. 

Yet  ftnm  their  fault,  who,  fcandaloufly  nice, 

Will  needs  miltakean  author  into  vice. 

All  feems  infecled  that  th’  infedted  fpy? 

As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic’d  eye. 

Be  filent  always  when  you  doubt  your  fenfe. 

And  fpeak,  tho’  fure,  with  feeming  diffidence, 

Some  pofitive,  perftfting  fops,  we  know, 

1  nat,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  fo  x 


But  you  with  pleafure  own  your  errors  part, 

And  make  each  clay  a  critic  or  the  laft. 

’Tis  not  enough  your  counfel  lhould  be  true. 

Blunt  truths  mure  mi  (chief  than  nice  faffhoods  do. 

Men  muff:  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 

And  things  unknown  propos’d  as  things  forgot. 

Ee  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence, 

For  the  worft  avarice  is  that  of  fenfe. 

With  mean  complacence  ne’er  betray  your  truft. 

Nor  be  fo  civil  as  to  prove  unjuft. 

Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wile  toraife; 

Thofe  beft  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praife. 

Fear  molt  to  tax  an  honourable  fool, 

Whofe  right  it  is,  uncenfur’d,  to  be  dull. 

’Tis  beft  fometimes  your  cenfure  toreilrain. 

And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain. 

Your  filence  there  is  better  than^our  fpite. 

For  who  can  rail  fo  long  as  they  can  write  ? 

Of  cenfures  cardefs  be,  nor  fond  of  fame, 

Still  pleas’d  to  praife,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame; 

Averfe  alike  to  flatter  or  offend, 

Ar.d,  as  not  fault’efs,  not  100  vain  to  mend. 

But  where’s  the  man,  who  counfel  can  beftow, 

Still  pleas’d  to  teach, and  yet  not  proud  to  know; 

Utibiais’d  or  by  favour  or  by  fpite, 

Not  dully  prepofflfs’d,  or  blindly  right ; 

Tho’  learn’d,  well-bred;  and  tho’  well  bred,  fincere; 
Modeftly  bold,  ar.d  humanely  fevere? 

Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  (hew, 

And  gladly  praife  the  merit  of  a  foe; 

Bleft  with  a  tafte  exadt,  yet  unconfin’d, 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind; 

Geti’ious  conveife;  a  foul  exempt  from  pride  ; 

And  love  to  praile,  w  ith  reafon  on  his  fide. 

CRIZZELLING,  is  faid  of  a  glafs,  which,  by  reafon  of  teo 
great  a  proportion  of  nitre,  tartar,  or  borax,  is  fcabrous  or  rough 
on  the  furface. 

This  is  what  was  called  crizzelling;  but  by  ufing  an  Italian  white 
pebble,  and  abating  the  proportions  of  the  falts,  the  manufadiure  is 
now  carried  on  with  advantage,  and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  falls 
is  whiter  than  the  fineft  Venetian,  and  is  fubjedl  to  no  faults. 

CROCALLIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  (lone  famous  for  it’s  virtues  againft  poifons  and  venomous  tiites; 
All  the  defeription  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  it  was  of  thefizeaud 
lhapeof  a  cherry. 

CROCARDS,  an  old  name  given  by  the  Irifh  to  a  (mall  coin, 
brought  over  into  that  kingdom  from  France,  and  other  parts  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  and  uttered  there  for  pennies,  though  not  really  worth 
fo  much  as  a  halfpenny.  They  were  a  fmall  fort  of  coin,  madeof  a 
mixture  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  a  little  (liver.  After  being  for  fome 
time  in  Ireland  and  England,  they  were  at  length  ptohibited  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  effeds. 

CROCKUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  faid  to  bean  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal,  which  is  neither  filh  nor  bird,  but  both. 

CROCHES,  among  hunters,  the  little  buds  about  the  top  of  a 
deer’s  horns. 

CROCI,  among  botanifts,  the  apices,  or  fmall  knobs,  on  the  tops 
of  flowers. 

CROCIA,  a  biftiop’s  or  abbot’s  crosier,  or  paftoral  ftaff. 

CROSIAS  lapis ,  in  natural  hiliury,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  agate,  of  a  yellowilh  colour. 

CROCINUM,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  phyficians  to  a  fort 
of  oil  of  faffron. 

The  crocinum  was  efteemed  heating  and  narcotic  ;  whence  it  was 
frequently  preferibedby  way  of  embrocation,  or  elfe  held  in  tlvenofe 
in  Irenfies.  It  was  alfo  elleeuied  ufeful  as  a  fuppurative,  and  to 
cleanfe  old  ulcers. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  lizard,  with  a  two- 
edged  tail,  and  triangular  feet,  the  fore  ones  having  five,  and  the 
hinder  only  four  toes. 

This  animal  is  the  larged  of  the  lizard  kind,  growing  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  body  ;  it’s 
nofe  is  like  that  of  a  hog;  the  openings  of  it's  mouth  monltroufly 
large,  reaching  even  to  the  ears,  and  the  upper-jaw  moving  in  the 
opening  of  it,  gives  it  a  very  terrible  afped.  The  teeth  are  large, 
white,  and  very  numerous,  and  let  by  one  another,  like  the 
teetli  of  a  comb ;  there  are  two  long  teeth  in  the  low-jaw, 
which  pafs  into  two  holes  in  the  upper.  Herodotus  affirms,  that 
the  crocodile  has  no  tongue ;  but  he.  is  obferved  to  have  a  flefby 
fubftance  like  a  tongue,  that  is.  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  which 
ferves  to  turn  his  meat.  The  legs  (land  fideways;  and  the  feet 
are  armed  with  extremely  (harp  claws.  The  length  of  the  tail  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  body  ;  the  (kin  of  the  belly  is  foft  and 
eafily  wounded,  .but  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body  fo  hard  as  to  be 
impenetrable  to  fpears  or  darts,  and  is  covered  with  ftrong  prickly 
feales.  The  colour  is  in  fotne  a  tlnflcy  reddiff)  yellow,  but  in  molt 
a  difagreeable  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  grey;  and  even  thofe 
which,  when  alive,  had  much  yellownefs,  always  acquire  this  dulky 
colour  in  dyeing.  _  % 

It  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  frequenting  falt-water  rivers, 
where  it  lies  concealed  among  the  reeds  or  rulhes,  until  it  finds  an 
opportunity  to  feize  men  or  other  animals,  which  it  drags  into  the 
water;  always  taking  this  method  of  drowning  them  firft,  that  ic 
may  afterward  fwallow  them  without  refilfance;  it’s  general  food, 
however,  is  fifh.  The  Africans  and  Indians  eat  it’s  fldh,  which  is 
white,  and  has  a  kind  of  perfumed  flavour. 
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It's  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg,  and  it  lays  fifty  of 
thefe  for  one  brood,  burying  them  in  the  fand,  and  leaving  them  for 
the  fun  to  hatch  them.  As  foon  as  they  are  hatched,  which  takes 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  the  parent  takes  care  of  the  young, 
which  run  with  them  into  the  water.  The  crocodile  is  found  m 
the  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Ganges,  and  in  fome 
other  places. 

The  crocodile  was  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians. 

Crocodile,  foffde.  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  the  foffile 
world  which  the  late  ages  have  produced,  is  the  (keleton  of  a  large 
crocodile,  almoft  entire,  found  in  Germany  at  a  great  depth  near  a 
mountain,  underground,  bedded  in  ftone. 

Crocodile,  Crocodilus,  in  rhetoric,  a  captious  and  fo- 
phiftical  kind  of  argumentation  ;  contrived  to  feduce  the  unwary, 
and  draw  them  fpecioufly  into  a  fnare. 

It  has  it’s  name,  crocodile ,  from  the  following  occafion,  invented 
by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  crocodile  that  had  caught 
her  fon  walking  by  the  river- fide,  to  fpare  and  reftore  him,  was 
anfwered,  that  he  would  reftore  him,  provided  (he  (hould  give  a  true 
anfwer  to  a  queftion  he  (hould  propofe  :  this  queftion  was,  Will  1 
fefiore  thy  fon,  or  not?  To  this  the  poor  woman,  fufpefting  a  de¬ 
ceit,  forrowfully  anfwered,  Thou  wilt  not :  and  demanded  to  have 
him  reftored,  hecaufe  (he  anfwered  truly.  Thou  lyeft,  fays  the 
crocodile:  for  if  I  reftore  him,  thou  haft  not  anfwered  truly  :  I  can¬ 
not  therefore  reftore  him,  without  making  thy  anfwer  falfe.  j 

CROCODILION,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  plant  echinopus ,  or  globe-thiftle. 

CROCOMAGMA,  in  pharmacy,  from  h^ohoc,  faffron,  and 
fietyfice,  a  rnafs  of  any  thing,  denotes  troches  compofed  of  faffron, 
myrrh,  rofes,  ftarch,and  gum  arabic. 

CROCOTTA,  in  natural  hiftory,-a  very  fierce  and  terrible  ani¬ 
mal,  produced  by  copulation  between  the  large  hysena  and  the 
lionefs.  bee  the  article  Leocrocotta. 

CROCUS,  faffron,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  with  narrow 
grafs-l.ke  leaves,  which  have  a  white  line  running  along  the  middle : 
;the  (talk  is  (hort  and  undivided,  and  bears  on  the  top  a  purpli(h  blue 
flower,  deeply  cut  into  fix  fegments:  in  the  middle  of  the  flower 
arifes  among  the  ftamina,  a  whitifh  piftil,  divided  at  the  top  into 
three  chives  or  fldhy  filaments,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  (lender 
and  pale  coloured,  the  upper  broader,  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and  very 
finely  indented  about  the  fides :  thefe  filaments,  carefully  picked, 
and  preffed  together  into  cakes,  are  the  faffron  of  the  (hops.  The 
plant  is-  perennial,  and  flowers  in  autumn :  the  common  fpring 
crocufes  of  our  gardens  are  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  to  be  no  other  than 
Varieties  of  it.  For  the  medicinal  and  other  virtues  of  this  plant, 
fee  the  article  Saffron. 

They  fhould  be  planted  in  holes  made  with  a  dibble  about  two 
inches  deep,  and  at  two  inches  diftance  from  each  other  ;  the  eartn 
being  raked  over  them,  they  fhould  remain  covered  about  an  inch 
deep  with  it.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  they  will  in  January  appear 
above  ground,  and  in  February  they  will  be  in  full  flower. 

Crocus,  in  chemiftry.  The  preparations  of  metals  known  by 
this  name  feem  to  have  obtained  it  from  their  faffron-like  colour. 
They  are  the  calxes  of  metals,  confiding  o(  the  fixed  parts  feparated 
from  their  fulphureous. 

.  The  aperient  crocus  of  iron  is  thus  made.  Expofe  a  quantity 
of  iron  filings  to  the  open  air  in  the  fpring,  till  they  are  perfedlly 
converted  into  a  red.lifti  duft;  or,  mix  equal  quantities  of  iron 
filings  and  fulphur  into  a  pafte,  and  calcine  this  over  the  fire  till  the 
fulphur  is  burnt  away  ;  the  remaining  red  powder  is  called  crocus 
mart  is  operiens  cum  fulphure.  Both  thefe  are  recommended  in  ob- 
ftrudtions,  and  may  be  given  in  ten  grains  for  a  dofe;  but  the  firft 
isefteemed  the  beft. 

Another,  and  the  beft  way  of  making  crocus  martis  is;  dilfolve 
filings  of  iron  in  aqua  regia,  and  let  the  folution  (land  three  days  in 
a  veffelclofe  flopped,  (hakingit  about  at  times  ;  then  evaporate  the 
liquor  gently,  and  there  will  remain  the  moft  valuable  crocus  martis, 
or  binding  faffron  of  iron. 

Crocus  anti-menu,  or  meiallorum ,  an  emetic  prepared  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  nitre,  thus  made:  take  an  equal  quantity  of  each, 
powder  them  feparately,  then  mixing  them  well  together,  throw 
the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  where  it  is  to  re¬ 
main  till  melted  thoroughly  ;  this,  after  being  feparated  from  the 
fcorice,  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe.  By  boiling  this  crude  crocus ,  firft 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  water,  and  afterwards  wafhing  it  with 
more  hot  water,  till  it  comes  off  infipid,  is  obtained  the  waftied 
crocus  of  antimony ;  for  the  virtues  of  which,  fee  Antimony.  j 

Crocus  Indicus,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  (ame  with  curcuma, 
or  tumeric  root  of  the  (hops. 

CROFT,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwelling-hcufe,  and  inclofed 
for  pafture  or  arable  land,  or  any  other  particular  ufe. 

CROISADE,  Crusade,  or  Crusado,  a  name  given  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  Chriltians  againft  the  infidels,  for  the  conqueft 
of  Paleftine;  fo  called  becaufe  thofe  who  engaged  in  the  under¬ 
taking  wore  a  crofs  on  their  cloaks,  and  bore  one  on  their  ftan- 
dard. 

This  expedition  was  alfo  called  the  Holy  War,  to  which  people 
flocked  in  great  numbers  out  of  devotion,  the  pope’s  bulls,  and  the 
preachihg  of  the  priefts  of  thofe  days,  making  it  a  point  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  multitude  who  flocked  to  the 
ftandard  of  the  crofs ,  when  we  confider  the  natural  operation  of 
frantic  zeal,  and  the  numberlefs  privileges  which  the  crufadtrs  ac¬ 
quired  ;  fuch  as  exemptions  from  profecutions  for  debt,  from 
paying  intereft  for  money,  and  from  taxes;  the  power  of  alienating 
their  lands  without  eonfent  of  their  lord,  the  protection  ot  St. 
Peter,  the  immunities  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  plenary  remiffion  of 
their  fins. 

Thofe  who  engaged  to  go  on  this  feivice,  diflinguilhed  themfelves 

faid^bvJ|hf  <Ilfferei?t  f°!^.urs  worn  on  their  cloaths;  ordered,  it  is 
or  emhh  C°U,,Cr  ,  Clermont-i  and  were  thence  called  crofs, 
fix  mi!HnnJerSti1°fI,Wh|nra  co‘',emPorary  anihorstell  us,  there  were 
he  pfe/  S  t  W"re  ’hem  whitei  the  French,  red; 

yellow  ’  grmM  the  Germa"V  black;  and  the  Italians’ 

From  this  enterprise,  fevera!  orders  of  knighthood  took  their 

n-i .  the  firfteh  "  the  “W-lt  of  the  holy 

nd  the  firft  began  in  the  year  1095,  ^  the  folicitation  of  the 

Greek  emperor,  and  the  patriarch  of  Jemfalem.'  Towards  the 

!welt*h  ,"""7-  Tkr  ,hc  P»'fca,c  of  Innocent, 
here  was  alfo  a  crotfade  undertaken  againft  the  Albigenfes  who 

M^()b.ehCOmef  moftre  P°werfl11  »n  Languedoc,  &c.  as  welUs  formida- 
ole  to  the  lnterefis  of  popery. 

CROISIERS,  Crucigeri,  or  crofs -hearers,  a  religious  order  or 
congregation  of  regular  canons,  fo  called. 

1  here  are  three  orders  which  have,  or  do  ftifl  bear  this  name  • 

one  in  Italy  ;  another  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  a  third  in  Bo’ 
hernia. 

The  firft  pretend  fo  be  derived  from  St.  Clef;  and  add,  that  St. 

V^uinacus  the  Jew,  who  (hewed  St.  Helena  the  place  of  the  true 
crois,  and  was  afterwards  converted,  reformed  them.  All  we 
know  for  certain  is,  that  they  fubSfted  in  Italy  before  Alexander 
iU.  mounted  the  throne:  for  that  pontiff,  flying  from  Frederic 
barbarolla,  found  an  afylum  in -the  monalteries  of  the  crofters,  which 
he  afterwards,  in  1 169,  took  under  his  protection,  Riving  them  th~ 
rule  of  St.  Augufline,  &c. 

They  were  confirmed  by  Pius  V.  but  the  difeiptine  being  much 
relaxed,  they  were  fuppreffed  in  1656,  by  Alexander  VII. 

Matt.  Paris  fays,  that  the  crofters ,  bearing  (faffs  with  erodes  at 
the  end,  came  into  England  in  1244,  and  prefemed  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  a  fynod  held  by  the  bilhop  of  R nchefter,  demanding  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  They  were  here  called  crouched  friars. 

CROISSANT  E',  in  heraldry.  Croix  croiffante  is  a  crofs  cref-  * 

cented  ;  that  is,  having  a  crefcent,  or  half-moon  fixed  on  each  end 
thereof.  , 

CROM-LECHE,  in  Britifh  antiquity,  derived,  according  to 
the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Rowlands,  from  the  Hebrew  carem-luach,  a 
devoted  (tone  or  altar,  are  huge,  broad,  flat  (lones,  raifed  upon 
other  (tones  fet  up  on  end  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  common  in 

Anglefey. 

CRONIUS,  in  chronology,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Athenian 
month  Hecatomb.eon,  which  was  the  firft  of  their  year,  and  an- 
(wered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June,  and  beginning  of  July. 

There  were  fealis  called  cronienes,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  this 
month,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 

Romans. 

CROOTES,  a  mealy,  white,  foft  ftone,  matted  with  ore,  found 
in  the  lead-mines  at  Mendip. 

CROPPER,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  pigeon,  fo  called  from 
it’s  large  crop,  or  bag  of  wind,  which  it  carries  under  it’s  beak, 
and  can,  at  pleafue,  either  raife  or  deprefs.  They  are  thick¬ 
bodied,  and  (hort ;  their  legs  are  alfo  thick  and  (hort,  and  are  fea¬ 
thered  down  to  the  feet ;  the  feathers  on  the  thighs  hang  Ioofe, 
and  their  legs  (land  wide;  they  are  gravel-eyed,  and  are  generally 
very  bad  feeders.  Thefe  pigeons  are  of  all  colours ;  and  thofe 
who  are  careful  of  them,  generally  take  them  away  trom  their  pro¬ 
per  parent,  while  young,  and  breed  them  under  the  females  of  other 
fpecies. 

CROSETTES,  in  archite&ure,  the  returns  in  the  corners  of 
chambranles,  or  door-cafes,  or  window- frames ;  called  alfo  ears, 
elbows,  ancones,  &c. 

CROSIER,  (hepherd’s  crook,  a  fymbol  of  paftoral  authority, 
confiding  of  a  gull  or  fftver  ftaff,  crooked  at  lop,  carried  occafion- 
ally  before  biftiops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they  give 
folemn  benedidtion.  At  one  end  it  is  crooked,  at  the  other  pointed ; 
exprelfed  in  the  verfe  : 

i  Curva  trahit  mites ,  pars  pungit  acuta  rebelles  : 

The  crooked  part  the  gentle  draws,  the  pointed  pierces  rebels. 

The  cuftom  of  bearing  a  pafloral  ftaff  before  bilhops  is  very  an¬ 
cient,  being  inftituted  in  the  year  500.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed 
to  officiate  with  a  mitre  and  crojier.  Among  the  Greeks,  none  but 
a  patriarch  had  a  right  to  the  crojier.  See  it’s  form  in  Plate  q,fg.. 

122. 

Crosier,  in  aflronomy,  four  ftars  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who  fail  in  fouth  latitudes  to 
find  the  antardf  ic  pole. 

CROSS,  crux,  a  fort  of  inftrument  compofed  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  traveling  and  cutting  each  other,  ordinarily,  at  right.angles. 

The  crofs  was  ufed  amongft  the  ancients  as  a  punifhmem  for 
malefactors  and  (laves  ;  and  was  planted  at  feveral  places  in  terrorem , 
as  our  gallows,  &c. 

Ancient  and  modern  critics  are  exceedingly  divided  as  to  the 
manner  wherein  the  punilhment  of  the  crofs  was  infiidted.  The 
moft  ufual  method,  however,  was,  to  nail  the  criminal’s  hands  and 
feet  to  this  machine,  in  an  eredt  pofturc  ;  which  .feems  confirmed 
by  the  paflage  in  Pfalm  xxii.  16,  “  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my 
feet,”  alluding  to  the  death  of  Jefus  Cnrift.  There  are  alfo  in- 
flances  of  criminals  fo  nailed  with  their  heads  downwards. 

|  Crosses  were  in  former  times  eredted  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  by 
which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  the  privileges  of  the  Templars 

Hofpitallers,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  rightful  Ion1.  'This 
was  condemned  by  ftat.  W.  II.  CrofJ'es  are  forbid  to  be  brought 
into  England,  on  pain  of  a  pramunire,  &cc. 

Cross,  invention  of  the,  a  fellival  obferved  on  May  3,  by  the 

Latin  church,  in  memory  of  the  emprefs  Helena’s  (the  mother  of 

Conftantine)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Clirift  on  mount  Calvary, 

•'/where 
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where  (lie  erected  a  church  for  the  prefervation  of  a  part  of  it,  the 
reft  being  brought  to  Rome. 

Cross,  exaltation  of  the ,  a  grand  feftival,  folcmnized  on  Sept.  14, 
in  commemoration  of  Heraclius’s  reftoring  to  mount  CaH'ary  the 
true  crofs,  that  had  been  carried  off  by  Co.fr hoes,  king  of  Perfia, 
upon  his  taking  the  city  of  Jertifalem  from  the  emperor  Phocas. 

The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appears  to  have  been  praftifed  vn  the 
ancient  church.  St.  Helena,  it  is  true,  profefled  to  adore  in  the 
wood,  not  the  wood  itfelf,  but  him  that  had  been  nailed  to  the 
crofs ,  fince  the  adoration  of  the  wood  had  been  diredl  idolatry  and 
heathenifin.  With  fuch  modifications  fume  proteftants  have  been 
induced  to  admit  the  adoration  of  the  crofs,  which  the  Roman 
catholics  are  juftly  chargeable  with  in  their  practice.  Imbert,  the 
good  prior  of  Gafcony,  was  feverely  profecuted  in  1683,  for  telling 
the  people,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  crofs,  pradlifed  in 
that  church  on  Good  Friday,  they  were  not  to  adore  the  wood,  but 
Chrift,  who  was  crucified  on  it.  The  curate  of  the  parilh  told 
them  the  contrary  it  was  the  wood!  the  wood!  they  were  to 
adore.”  Imbert  replied,  “  it  was  Chrift,  not  the  wood  ;”  for  which 
he  was  cited  before  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  fufpended  from 
his  fun£lions,  and  even  threatened  with  chains  and  perpetual  impri- 
fonment.  It  little  availed  him  to  cite  the  bifhopof  Meaux’s  dif- 
tindlion  :  it  was  anfvvered,  that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

Cross  bearer,  crucigcr,  in  the  Rornilh  church,  the  chaplain  of  an 
archbifhop  or  primate,  who  bears  a  crofs  before  him  on  folemn  ac- 
cations.  The  pope  has  the  crofs  borne  before  him  every  where.  A 
prelate  bears  a  fingle  crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the  pope  a 
triple  one,  on  their  arms. 

Cross -bearers  alfo  denote  certain  officers  of  the  inquifition,  who 
make  a  vowr  before  the  inquifition,  or  their  vicars,  to  defend  the  ca¬ 
tholic  faith,  though  with  the  lofs  of  fortune  and  life.  They  provide 
the  inquifition  with  neceflaries. 

Cross,  pefloral,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other  precious  ma¬ 
terials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds,  which  the  archbilhops,  biffiops, 
See.  and  regular  abbelles,  .wore  hanging  from  the  neck. 

Cross,  order  of  the,  or  Ckoisade,  an  order  of  ladies,  inftituted 
in  16 68,  by  the  emprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonzagua,  wife  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold,  on  occafion  of  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little 
golden  crofs,  wherein  were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs, 
out  of  the  allies  of  a  part  of  the  palace  that  had  been  burnt  down; 
though  the  fire  confumed  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and 
melted  the  cryftal,  it  appears  that  the  wood  had  not  received  the  lead 
damage. 

Cross,  maids  of  the,  a  community  of  young  women,  inftituted 
in  1265,  at  Roye,  in  Picardy,  and  fince  difperfed  to  Paris,  &c. 
They  inflruft  young  perfons  of  their  own  fex  ;  fometake  the  vows; 
others  retain  their  liberty. 

Cross,  judgment  of  the,  a  cuftom  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  of  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  one  of  two  con¬ 
tending  parties,  who  held  his  arms  for  the  longeft  time  lifted  up  to 
a  crofs. 

Cross,  in  botany,  the  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  certain 
flowers.  See  the  article  Cruciform. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  face,  or  right  fide,  the  other 
being  called  th efile,  of  reverfe. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordinary  compofed 
of  fourfold  lines  ;  whereof  two  are  perpendicular,  and  the  other 
two  tranfverfe ;  for  fo  we  muft  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be 
not  drawn  throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles, 
near  the  fels-point  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  the  article  Ordi- 
narv.  *  - 

The  content  of  a  crofs  is  not  always  the  fame:  for  when  it  is 
not  charged,  cantoned,  nor  accompanied,  it  has  only  the  fifth  part 
ol  the  field; 'but  if  it  be  charged,  it  muft  contain  the  third  part 
thereof.  ^ 

This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuch  as  had  performed,  or  at 
lead  undertaken  fome  fervice  for  Chrift,  and  the  Chriftian  profeffion  ; 
and  is  held,  by  divers,  the  moft  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry! 
What  brought  it  into  fuch  frequent  ufe,  were  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  Holy  Land;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  after  their  pilgri¬ 
mage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cognizance  ;  and  the  enfign  of  that 
war  being  the  ertfs. 

In  thole  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St.  Andrew’s 
crofs;  the  French,  a  crofs  argent ;  the  Englilh,  a  crofs  or;  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  fable  ;  the  Italians,  azure  ;  the  Spaniards,  gules. 

S«.  George  s  crofs,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  argent,  is  now  the 
ftandard  or  England  ;  that  faint  being  the  reputed  patron  of  this 
nation.  See  Syftem  of  Heraldry. 

Crosses,  in  mining,  are  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficies  of  the 
earth,  thus  -f  ,  which  the  miners  make  when  they  take  the  ground, 
to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives  the  miners  three  days  liberty  to 
make,  and  fet  on  (tones.  As  many  of  thefe  croffes  as  the  miner 
makes,  fo  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein,  if  he 
fet  on  Hones  within  three  days  after  making  his  crofs  or  croffes'. 
But  tf  he  make  but  one  crofs,  and  a  ftander-bv  makes  the  lecond. 
and  a  itranger  makes  the  third,  every,  one  is  ferved  with  the  next 
mear,  according  as  they  have,  firft  or  lafl,  fooner  or  later,  made  their 
crojs  or  croffes,  upon  the  ground. 

Cross,  in  furveying,  is  an  inftrument  confiding  of  a  brafs 
circle,  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  by  two  lines  cutting  each 
other  in  the  center :  at  each  extremity  of  either  line  is  fixed  a 
ugoL  perpendicular  over  the  lines;  with  holes  hel 
the  better  clifeovery  of  diftant  objeds.  The  crofs 

•  k’  or  ftpud,  for  ufe.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  toi 
n§ht •  .  ,he  mrveying  crofs  is  blu  little  known  or 
abroad  it  is  of  more  account.  The  manner  of 
follows : 


ow  each  flit,  for 
is  mounted  on  a 
ir  lights  there  are 
ufed  among  us : 
applying  it  is  as 
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Suppofe  the  field  ABCJD  [Plate  121,  fig.  9,)  required  to  befur- 
veyed  :  plant  poles  at  all  the  angles  ;  meafure  the  line  A  C,  and  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  angles  to  the  line:  take  down  the 
th  men  (ions  of  each.  Now,  to  find  the  point  F,  plant  poles  at 
pleafure  in  the  line  A  C,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  inftrument  in  the 
lame  line,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  througn  t  wo  of  the  oppolue  fights 
you  may  obferve  two  of  the  (laves ;  and  through  the  other  two,  the 
ftaff  E.  If  in  this  ftation  E  be  not  vilible,  remove  the  inftrument 
backwards  or' forwards,  till  the  lines  A  F,  E  F,  make  a  right  angle 
in  F ;  by  which  means,  the  plot  of  the  triangle  A  F  E  wifi  be  had. 
After  the  fame  manner  is  the  point  H  found,  where  the  perpendicu<! 
lar  DH  falls;  whofe  length,  together  with  that  of  HF,  is  mea¬ 
fure  d  to  have  the  plot  of  the  trapezium  E  F  H  D. 

Again,  meafure  HC,  making  a  right  angle  with  HD,  and  the 
piut  ot  tlle  triangle  DHC  will  be  had.  All  that  now  remains,  is 
to  find  the  point  G,  where  the  perpendicular  BG  falls  :  which  being 
found  after,  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft,  we  have  the  plot  of  the 
whole  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  area  whereof  is  had  by  adding  the 
triangles  and 'trapezium  together. 

Cross -bar  fhot,  in  the  military  art,  a  round  (hot,  or  great  bullet, 
with  a  bar  of  iron  put  through  it,  coming  out  at  both  ends  fix  or 
eight  inches.  It  is  of  good  ufe  in  fight,  for  cutting  and  fpoiline 
ropes,  tails,  &c. 

Cross -bill,  in  zoology,  the  Eng!i(h  name  of  the  L0X1A,  a  fmall 
bird  remarkable  for  it’s  beak,  which  is  hooked  both  w'ays,  and  has 
the  points  crofting  one  another.  It  feeds  on  the  kernels  of  fruits, 
and  is  very  deftrudlive  in  orchards.  ' 

Loxia,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  is  ufed  for  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the pafjeres  kind  ;  the  diftinguilhing  chara&ersot  which  are, 
that  the  tongue  is  plain,  equal,  and  whole  ;  the  beak  large,  thick,  and 
(hurt,  and  crooked  and  convex  both  ways.  Tile  coccotk  ratifies,  loxia, 
or  crofs-bill,  Si c.  are  of  this  genus. 

This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  the  green-finch,  and  much  of  the 
fame  (hape.  It’s  beak  is  very  hard,  thick,  (trong,  and  black ;  aud 
contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  nature  in  all  other  birds,  both  parts  of  it 
are  c.ipoked,  and  that  contrary  ways:  the  upper  chap  being  bent  a 
point  downwards,  and  the  lower  one  hooked  and  brought  upwards 
to  one  as  (harp,  fo  that  the  ends  (land  acrofs.  They  do  not  always 
obferve  the  fame  fide  of  falling  over ;  the  upper  one  fometimes 
lying  on  the  right,  fometimes  on  the  left  fide  of  the  under.  One 
would  think  this  crofs  ftru&ure  of  the  beak  but  a  bad  one  for  feed¬ 
ing  with,  yet  the  bird  is  very  voracious ;  it  feeds  on  feeds,  which 
it  picks  up  with  great  dexterity;  in  particular,  it  is  fond  of  the 
kernels  of  the  apple,  and  to  get,  at  them,  fplits  an  apple  in  two 
with  one  ftroke  of  it’s  oddly-faffiioned  beak,  by  which  it  does  infi¬ 
nite  mifehief  in  orchards.  It  is  common  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  fome  other  countries,  and  fometimes  in  autumn  comes  over  to 
us  in  vaft  abundance,  doing  great  mifehief  to  the  orchards  in  the 
weft  of  England.  It  fings  very  fweetly,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  only  in 
winter.  See  Plate  33. 

Cross-^///,  in  chancery-law,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which  the 
defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plaintiff. 

Cross  to  a  deed,  &c.  inftead  of  a  fignature,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  pratfice  of  affixing  the  fign  of  the  crofs ,  whether  they  could 
write,  or  not. 

CROss-graincd? in  joinery.  Timber  is  faid  to  be  rra/j-grained, 
when  a  bough,  or  fome  branch,  (hoots  out  on  a  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree;  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  (hooting  forward,  runs 
acrofs  that  of  the  trunk ;  and  if  it  be  in  wood  well-grown,  it  will 
fcarce  be  perceived,  except  in  working. 

Cuossfiack,  in  a  (hip,  a  yard  (lung  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mizen 
mad,  without  any  halliards  or  ties,  and  ufed  to  fpread  or  haie  on 
the  mizen  top- fail  (heets. 

CRQss-mul/iplica/ion,  a  method  of  multiplying  feet  and  inches  by 
feet  and  inches,  or  the  like;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  numbers  are 
multiplied  crofs-v/Ke.  See  the  article  Multiplication. 

CROSs-/>/efc,  in  (hip-building,  a  rail  of  timber,  extended  over 
the  windlafs  of  a  merchant- (hip,  from  the  knight-heads  to  the 
belfry. 

Cross. fining,  in  hufhandry,  a  method  . of  harrowing  land,  con¬ 
fiding  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  ihe  interval  it  went  down  before, 
and  down  that  which  it  was  drawn  up. 

Cross -trees,  in  a  lhip,  four  pieces  of  timber,  bolted  and  let  into 
one  another,  at  the  head  of.  the  mad.  Their  ufe  is,  to  keep  and 
bear  the  head-maft  up  ;  for  the  foot  of  the  top-maft  is  always  faltened 
into  them,  fo  that  they  bear  all  the  ftrefs. 

Cross -tree  yard,  is  a  yard  (landing  fqtiare,  juft  under  the  mizen- 
top  ;  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  fattened  below.  :  v 

Cross- wort,  in  botany,  cruciata,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  flowers 
and  fruit  wholly  agree  with  thofe  of  the  aparine,  but  the  leaves 
grow  in  form  of  (tars  round  the  (talks,  and  are  only  four  at  a  joint. 
It.isa  fpecies  of  valantia. 

A  deco£lion  of  this  plant  in  wine  has  been  recommended  as  a 
very  excellent  vulnerary  and  detergent:  it  is  faid  to  be  of  greaf 
efficacy  in  attenuating  and  expectorating  tough  humours. 

CROSSE,  a  name  given  by  the  Africans  to  a  kind  of  fruit  com¬ 
mon  among  them,  and  very  much  refembling  our  hazel-nut,  except 
that  the  (hell. is  not  fo  hard.  ‘ 

CROSSELET,  a  little  or  diminutive  crofs,  ufed  in  heraldry, 
where  the  (hield  is  frequeatly  feen  covered  with  croj/elets  ;  al.fo  fefies- 
and  other  honourable  ordinaries,  charged  or  accompanied  with 
crfjelets.  Crolles  frequently  terminate  in  croffelets,  as  in  Plate  5, 
fig-  54-  ■  • 

CROTALARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadclphia  decandria 
clais,  whofe  flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  ftandard  is  cor- 
dated,  acute,  large,  and  deprefled  at  the  (ides ;  the  wings  are  oval, 
and  hall  the  length  of  the  ftandard ;  the  keel  is  pointed,  and  as 

long 


long  as  the  wings  ;  tHe  root  is  a  (hort  turgid  pod,  confiding  of  one 
cell,  and  containing  two  valves  ;  the  feed  is  either  one  or  two,  glo- 
bofe  and  kidney-fliaped, 

CROTALOPHORUS  anguis,  in  zoology,  the  rattle- fnake.  It 
is  alfo  the  name  of  a  very  remarkable  fpecies  of  ferpent,  more  ufually 
called  cobra  de  capello. 

CROTALO,  an  inftrument  of  military  mufie,  firft  introduced 
bv  the  Turks  into  the  army.  It  has  only  one  tone  ;  but  it’s  effeft 
in  marking  time,  may  bediftinftiy  heard  through  the  noifeof  forty 
drums.  It  refembles  the  crotalum,  and  is  the  lame  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  ca/lagitetta,  or  mufical  in- 
ftrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of  the  prielts  of 
Cybele. 

The  crotalum  differed  from  the  JiJlrum ;  though  authors  frequently 
confound  the  two.  It  confided  ot  two  little  brafs  plates,  or  rods, 
which  were  fhaken  in  the  hand,  and  linking  againlt  each  other 
made  a  noife. 

CROTALYSTRI.®,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  morice-dancers, 
admitted  to  entertainments  in  order  to  divert  the  company  with  their 
dancing,  and  playing  on  the  crotalum. 

CROTAPHIC  artery,  is  ufed  by  medical  writers,  to  denote  the 
tendon  of  the  mufcle,  called  crotaphites,  or  temporalis. 

CROTAPHITES,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
ferving  to  draw  it  upwards.  It’tj  fibres  fpring  from  the  bones  of 
the  forehead,  the Jincibut ,  fphenoidcs,  anti  temporale,  which  meeting, 
and  as  it  were  entering  tinder  the  os  j  a  gale,  whence  alfo  this  mufcle 
receives  fome  fibres,  proceed  to  the  proceJJ'us  corona:,  into  .which  they 
are  inferted. 

CROTAPHIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  head- 

ach. 

CROTCHES,  in  naval  architefture,  certain  crooked  timbers  in 
the  after-hold,  on  which  to  form  the  narrower  parts  of  a  (hip  as  (he 
approaches  to  the  ffern. 

Crotches  are  alfo  certain  errooked  pieces  of  wood  or  iron, 
fixed  in  different  places  of  the  (hip,  to  fupport  the  fpare  malls, 
-yards,  & c. 

CROTCHET,  one  of  the  notes  or  characters  in  mufic.  See 
the  article  Character. 

Crotch  El's,  in  printing,  are  marks  for  inclofing  a  word  or 
fentence,  diltinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  work  :  they  are  generally 
"of  the  following  form  [  ]. 

CROTON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  monoccia  poly- 
andria  clafs  ;  the  male  flowers  of  which,  being  lefs  than  the  female 
flowers,  confift  of  five  oblong  obtufe  petals,  l'carce  larger  than  the 
cup  ;  the  petals  of  the  female  flower  are  the  fame  as  in  the  male  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  roundilh  capfule  with  three  cells*  each  cell  having  two 
valves  ;  the  feeds  are  folitary,  large,  and  ovated.  There  are  nine 
fpecies,  natives  of  the  Well  Indies  and  fouth  of  Fiance. 

CROUP,  fuffocatio  Jlridula,  in  medicine,  is  a  difeafe  in  the 
trachea  arteria,  by  no  ancient  author  taken  notice  of,  and  little 
known  by  the  prelent  age.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  convulfive,  allh- 
matic  kind,  and  firft  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler,  in 
Northumberland,  in  the  fpringof  the  year  1755.  It  chiefly  attacks 
children  from  infancy  to  10  or  12  years  of  age,  and  generally  fuch 
as  are  mail  robuft  and  healthy. 

In  the  beginning,  this  difeafe  is  commonly  taken  for  a  flight 
cold,  being  attended  with  a  gentle  cough  and  fome  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Thefe  fymptoms  continue  to  appear  alternately  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  increafe  confiderably  at  night,  frequently 
with  Jttdden  llarting  in  the  fleep,  as  if  the  child  wasehoaked: 
in  the  morning  thefe  fymptoms  are  more  mild,  but  return  in  the 
evening  with  greater  violence  than  on  the  preceding  day.  During 
this  llageof  the  difeafe,  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  the  pulfe  rather 
quicker  than  ordinary,  and  the  child’s  appetite  the  fame  as  when  in 
health. 

About  the  third  or  fourth,  day,  the  fymptoms  increafe  with  great 
violence,  the  cough  and  hoarfenefs  (which  before  were  gentle)  are 
now  very  bad,  and  attended  with  a  hollow,  grunting  noife,  re- 
fembling  the  barking  of  a  dog.  This  found  of  the  cough  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  difeafe,  and  may  be  eafily  diffingtiilhed  from  all  other 
coughs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  diftemper,  which  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  iqueaking  voice,  and  a  very  difficuit  refpi- 
ration.  The  abdominal  and  intercoftal  mufcles  are  ftrongly  agi¬ 
tated  with  convulfive  attractions  which  feem  to  terminate  in 
the  throat,  although  the  child  feldom  has  any  difficulty  in  deglu¬ 
tition. 

The  flartings  are  now  very  frequent,  and  the  child  is  in  danger 
of  fiiffocation,  having  frequently  a  vain  attempt  to  expectorate,  for 
nothing  comes  up  but  a  thin  phlegm  from  the  falival  glands.  In 
thefe  ftrong  efforts  to  fpit,  they  have  been  feen  to  hawk  up  a  thin 
membrane,  like  the  internal  coat  of  the  trachea  arteria.  Some¬ 
times  upon  preffing  (he  throat,  the  child  complains  of  a  little  pain. 
About  the  fourth,  "fifth,  or  fixth,  and  fometimes  the  feventh  day, 
cold  clammy  fweats  break  out  with  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
fymptoms,  which  prove  mortal,  often  very  unexpectedly,  as  the 
child  consumes  fenlible  to  the  1  aft  moment.  The  above  period 
is  generally  the  time  this  difeafe  continues  ;  yet,  in  fome  inflances, 
all  the  fymptoms  are  quicker;  and  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
continue  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  but  this  feldom  hap¬ 
pens.  ' 

The  following  method  of  cure  has  been  followed  with  very  good 
fuecefs.  In  plethoric  habits  it  may  be  neceffary  to  take  away  a 
little  blood,  dpecially  when  the  pulfe  is  full.  Notwithffanding 
this  difeafe  has  an  inflammatory  appearance,  yet  neither  repeated 
bleedings  nor  any  other  copious  evacuations  will  anlyver  ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  in  nervous  dileafes,  fpafmodic  ftriftures  will 
often  occafion  a  fpurious  plcthory.  And  when  thefe  ftrifturesare 
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a  r  ;  inflammatory  fymptoms  always  difappear.  It  will  be 
promote  whid^H  to  Proa,re  a  free  a”d  gentle  perfpiration ;  to 
bcttTr  dW  h  ’  ^  f°‘>ne[  the  patlent  is  confincd  to  bed  the 

can  be  done  PUt,'nt°  ^  Warm  bath  as  high  as  Conveniently 

et  M  Jt  '  u  t0  tHe  thr°at  a  cataPlal'n  *  ferine,  vene . 

ar  ff'10"  °f  a  fmall  quantity  of 

difeafeTtfelf  h  followinS  nuxture,  which  often  removes  the 

R  Alu  l  1,  acet  dijlillat .  %  I,  a  q.  font.  5  viij,  contunde fenfim  affun- 
dendo  aquas,  et  aide  melhs  §  tij,  coque parnm  et  cola.  Of  this  give  two 
01  three  table  fpoonfuls  every  twoor  three  hours,  or  oftener§  Clvf- 
ters  may  be  given  of  the  folution  of  ajf.  foetid.  The  breaft  fides 
and  belly  fhould  be  frequently  rubbed  with  the  following  liniment’ 
R  Camphor.  3  uj,  0l.  dale.  §  if  ol.Juccm.  laud-  liquid,  ana  3/,  „  f. 
embroc.  Fomentations  ex  abfynth.  valerian,  alij  et  ajf.  foetid,  ought 
o  ten  to  be  applied  to  the  breaft  and  fides.  And  the  fame  cata- 
plalms,  as  mentioned  above  for  the  throat,  may  be  applied  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet.  Surprifing  effefts  have  attended  this  method 
even  when  the  difeafe  has  been  far  advanced.  Bliflers  are  of  no 
lervice  in  this  difeafe  ;  nor  have  they  any  good  effefts  in  fpafmodic 
caies  in  general.  1 

Croup  of  a  horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of  the  reins 
above  the  hips.  It  fhould  be  large  and  round,  fo  that  the  tops  of 
the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  within  view  of  each  other.  It  fhould 
have  it’s  compafs  from  the  haunch  bones  to  the  very  dock,  or  onfet 
of  die  tail ;  and  lhould  be  divided  into  two  by  a  channel,  or  hollow 
all  along  to  the  neck.  A  rocking  croup  is  when  a  horfe’s  fore¬ 
quarters  go  right,  but  his  croup  fwings  from  fide  to  fide;  whefi 
fuch  a  horfe  trots,  one  of  the  haunch  bones  will  fall,  and  the  other 
rife  like  the  beams  of  a  balance  ;  3  fign  that  he  will  not  be  very 
vigorous.  •  1 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap  higher  than  the  curvet, 
wherein  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  horfe  keep  an  equal  height; 
his  legs  being  miffed  under  his  belly,  without  ffretching  them  out,  or 
(hewing  his  (hoes. 

C ROUTE, /szrr  croute,  or  Kroute,  called  alfo  by  the  Germans 
finer  kraut ,  or  fauer  hdhl,  four  herb  or  cabbage.  As  this  prepa¬ 
ration  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign  efficacy  as  a 
prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea-feurvy,  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  give  a  concife  account  of  the  procefs  for  making  it, 
according  to  the  information  communicated  by  an  ingenious  German 
gentleman. 

The  founded  and  mod  folid  cabbages  are  felefted  for  this  ufe, 
and  cut  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  inftrument  made  for  this 
purpofe;  not  unlike  the  plane  which  is  uled  in  this  country  for 
flicing  cucumbers.  A  knife  is  ufed,  when  the  preparation  is  piade 
with  greater  nicety.  The  cabbage  thus  minced  is  put  into  a  barrel 
in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  ftrewed  a  handful  of  fait 
and  carraway  feeds;  in  this  manner  it  is  rammed  down  with  a 
rammer,  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum ,  till  the  barrel  be  full;  when  a 
cover  is  put  over  it,  and  preffed  down  with  a  heavy  weight. 
After  (landing  for  fome  time  in  this  ftate,  it  begins  to  ferment  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  fermentation  is  entirely  fubfided,  that  the 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  fhut  up,  and  preferved 
for  ufe.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  employed  in  this  prepa¬ 
ration. 

CROW,  in  ornithology.  See  the  article  Corvus. 


The  carrion  crow,  cornix,  or  corvus  corone  of  Linnaeus,  agrees  in 
the  form  of  it’s  body  with  the  raven,  and  in  it's  food,  which 
is  carrion  and  other  filth.  It  will  alfo  eat  grain  and  iufefts,  and, 
like  the  raven,  pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs  juft  dropped.  Ben  John- 
fon,  in  his  Fox,  aft  i.  feene  2,  calls  it  the  gor,  or  gore-crow,  and 
clafles  it  with  the  vulture,  kite,  and  raven,  as  birds  of  prey.  Virgil 
fays,  that  it’s  croaking  foreboded  rain. 

Tunc  cornix  plena  pluviam  vccat  improba  voce . 

The  crow's  hoarfe  voice  portends  approaching  rain. 

And  it  was  thought  to  be  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  when  feen  on  the 
left  hand. 

Sape  finijlra  cava  pradixil  ah  Hue  Cornix. 

View’d  on  the  left,  perch’d  on  the  hollow  oak* 

The  emu  has  oft’  dilaftrous  tidings  fpoke. 

England  formerly  abounded  with  crows;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  an  aft  was  palled  for  their  deftruftion. 

Crow,  hooded,  corvus,  cornix,  agrees  in  the'lhape  of  it’s  bill  with 
the  rook,  and  refembles  it  alfo  in  it’s  manners,  flying  in  flocks, 
and  feeding  on  infefts.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  vifits 
us  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  leaves  us  with  the  woodcocks. 
It  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  is  the  only  fpecies  of  genuine  crow 
in  many  carts  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
and  Shetland,  where  it  continues  the  whole  year.  They  have  a 
fhriller  note  than  the  common  crows,  and  are  much  more  milchie- 
vous  The  head,  and  under  fide  of  the  neck  and  wings,  are  black, 
doffed  over  with  a  fine  blue ;  the  bteaft,  belly,  back,  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  affi  colour  ;  the  ytdes  hazel,  the  legs  black, 
and  the  toes  broad  and  flat,  to  enable  them  to  walk  without  finking 

in  marfliy  and  muddy  ground.  , 

Crow  in  mechanics,  an  iron  lever,  furmfhed  with  a  (harp  point 
at  one  end,  and  two  claws  a!  the  other.  It  has  various  ufes,  in 

heaving  or  purchafing  great  weights. 

They  were  all  a  kind  of  grapphng-hooks  ;  ferving  to  drag  things 
towards  the  engineer.  That  deferibed  by  Q_  Curtins  was  thrown 

out  of  a  balijbi.  .  ,  .  •  . 

Crow’s-/'///,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  furgeons,  in  their  operations , 

efpecially  for  drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of  wounds. 
It  has  it’s  natye  from  it’s  figure.  ^  Crow’; 


/ 
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Crow’s -feet,  in  a  (hip,  are  fmall  ropes,  or  lines,  fometimes  fix; 

I  _  _  t  _  *-  l  «  ft  .  I  n  c*  C 


eig:'T,  or 

r  ,  r. 


ten,  reeved  through. the  dead  man’s  eye.  1  hey  are  tiled 


to  Upend  the  awnings;  or  to  keep  the  top-fails  from  fretting 

againft  the  edgesof  the  tops. 

Crow -garlic,  a  name  given  to  a  (pecies  of  onion. 

Crow,  [care,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  larus.  beetjUL  . 
Crowt laves,  in  agriculture,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  a  plougn, 
ii«nifying  two,upright  pieces  (landing  perpendicularly,  infer  ted  into 
the  box  of  .lie  plough,  near  .he  wheel,,  end  each  pierced  with  two 
rows  of  holes ;  by  means  of  which  they  fuppurt  a  tranfverle  piece, 
called  the  pillow  of  the  plough,  running  acrofs  them,  and  lervingto 
raife  or  fink  the  beam,  by  being  pinned  higher  or  lower,  accor  mg 
as  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  deeper  or  (hallower.  See  1  cough. 

CROWD,  to,  in  fea  language,  is  to  carry  an  extraordinary  force 
of  fail  on  a  (hip,  in  order  to  accelerate  her  courfe  on  fome  important 

uccafion.  ...  , 

CROWN,  corona,  a  mark  of  regal  dignity ;  being  an  ornament 

on  the  head  by  kings  and  fovereigns,  as.  a  fymbol  of  their  au- 


worn 


thority. 


The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,  (till  feen  on  me¬ 
dals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radial  or  radiating  crown,  a  crown 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  (tones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  ol 
bonnet  or  cap,  fomething  like  thq  mort,ier.  ._  . 

The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowns,  which  they  cliltn- 
buted  as  rewards  of  military  atchievements  ;  as,  i .  The  oval  crown, 
made  of  myrtle,  and  bellowed  upon  generals  who  were  mulled  to  the 
honours  of  the  lelfer  triumph,  called  ovation.  Sue  Plate  9,  fig- 9  P 
alfo,  the  article'' O V A T I o N .  2.  The  naval  or  roftral  crown,  com- 

pofed  of  a  circle  of  gold,  with  ornaments  reprefenting  beaks  of  (hips, 
and  given  to  the  captain  who  firlt  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who  firfl 
boarded  an  enemy’s  (hip,  fig.  97-  Lipfius  believes  the  corona  na- 
valis,  and  roftrata,  to  have  been  two  diftindt  fpecies,  but  they  are 
generally  thought  to  have  been  the  fame.  3.  The  crown  called  in 
Latin  vallaris,  or  cafirenfis,  a  circle  of  gold  raifed  with  jewels  or  p:v 
li fades  ;  the  reward  of  him  who  firft  forced  the  enemy’s  intrench- 
ments,  fig.  98.,  4.  The  mural  crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and 
embattled  ;  given  to  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  befieged 
place,  and  there  lodged  a  ftandard,/^.  99.  5.  The  civic  crown, 

made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  to  him  who  had  faved 
the  life  of  a  citizen,  fig.  100.  6.  The  triumphal  crown,  confiding 

at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel,  but  afterwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to 
fuch  generals  as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  fig.  101.  7*  The 

crown  called  obfidionalis,  or  graminea,  made  of  grafs  growing  on  the 
place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  Roman  army 
From  a  fiege,/^.  102.  8,  The  crown  of  laurel,  given  by  the  Greeks 

to  their  athlete;  and  by  the  Romans  to  thofe  who  had  negociated 
or  confirmed  a  peace  with  an  enemy:  this  was  the  lead  honourable 
of  all.  We  meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea ,  often  beftowed  on  fol- 
diers,  without  any  other  additional  term  ;  the  radial  crown ,  given  to 
princes  at  their  tranflation  among  the  gods,  fig.  103.  All  thefe 
crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers ;  and  upon  competi¬ 
tions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  dignities,  often  determined  the 
preference  in  their  favour.  See  Plate  9. 

Crown,  Imperial,  is  a  bonnet  or  tiara,  with  a  femicircle  of  gold, 
fupporting  a  globe  with  a  crofs  at  top.  See  Plate  9,  fig.  105. 

Crown,  Britijh ,  is  adorned  with  four  crolfes,  between  which 
there  are  four  fleurs  de  lis:  it  is  covered  with  four  diadems,  which 
meet  at  a  little  globe  fupporting  acrofs.  See  fig.  106. 

Crown,  French,  is  a  circle  of  eight  fleurs  de  lis,  encompafTed 
with  fix  diadems,  bearing  at  top  a  double  fleur  de  lis,  which  is  the 
creft  of  France.  See  fig.  107.  __  / 

Crown,  Spanijh,  is  adorned  with  large  indented  leaves,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  diadems  terminating  in  a  globe,  furmounted  with  acrofs. 
See  fig.  108. 

The  crowns  of  almoft  all  other  kings  are  adorned  with  large  leaves, 
bordered  with  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems,  and  with  a  globe  and 
crofs  at  top. 

Crown ,  Papal,  is  compofed  of  a  tiara  and  a  triple  crown  en- 
compaffing  it,  with  two  pendants  like  the  bilhop’s  mitres.  Thefe 
crowns  reprefent  the  pretended  triple  capacity  of  the  pope,  as, high 
pried,  fupreme  judge,  and  foie  legiflator  of  Chriftians.  See  fig.  104. 

Crown,  Electoral,  or  coronet,  is  a  fcarlet  cap  turned  up  with  er¬ 
mine,  and  clofed  with  a  femicircle  of  gold,  all  covered  with  pearls, 
with  a  globe  at  top,  furmounted  with  a  golden  crofs.  See  fig.  1 10. 

Crowns  of  the  Britijh  princes  of  the  blood. 

I.  The  prince  of  Wales’s  crown  confifts  alternately  of  erodes  and 
fleurs  de  lis,  with  one  arch,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  ball  and  crofs, 
as  in  the  royal  diadem,  fig.  III.  2.  That  of  all  the  younger  fons 
and  brothers  of  the  king,  confifts  likewife  of  erodes  and  fleurs  de  lis 
alternately,  but  without  any  arch,  or  being  furmounted  with  a  globe 
and  crofs  at  top ,  fig.  113.  3.  That  of  the  other  princes  of  the  blood 

confifts  alternately  of  crolfes 'ind  leaves  like  thofe  in  the  coronet  of 
dukes,  &c.  See  fig.  1 1 4. 

Betides  this,  the  prince  of  Wales  has  another  diftinguifhing  mark 
of  honour;  viz.  a  plume  of  three  oftrich  feathers,  with  an  ancient 
coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  with  this  motto,  Ich  dieh,  1  ferve, 
fig.  1 1 2.  That  of  the  younger  fons  and  brothers  of  the  king  con- 
lifts  likewife  of  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  height¬ 
ened  with  four  erodes  and  fleurs  de  lis  alternately,  but  without  any 
arch,  or  being  furmounted  with  a  globe  and  crofs  on  the  top,  fig. 
1 13.  That  of  the  other  princes  of  the  blood  confifts  alternately  of 
erodes  and  leaves,  like  thofe  in  the  coronets  of  dukes,  &c.  fig.  1 14. 
Thofe  of  the  princelfes  have  the  addition  of  ftrawberry  leaves,  fig. 
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Crowns,  or  coronets,  of  the  Britijh  nobility. 
i.  That  of  a  duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and 
enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  fet  round  with  eight 


large  leaves  of  parfley,  or  ftraw  berry  :  fig.  116.  2.  That  of  a  mar¬ 

quis  is  fet  round  with  four  ftrawberry-ieaves,  and  as  many  pearls,  on 
pyramidal  points  of  equal  height,  alternately:  fig.  117.  3,  £n 

earl’s  has  eight  pyramidal  points,  with  as  many  large  pearls  on  the 
tops  of  them,  placed  alternately,  with  as  many  ftrawberry-ieaves 
lower  than  the  pearls:  fig.  1,18.  4.  The  vifconnt  has  only  pearls, 

without  any  limited  number,  placed  on  the  circle  itfelf,  all  round: 
fig.  1 19.  5.  A  baron  has  only  (ix  pearls,  fet  at  equal  diftance,  on 

the  golden  border  of  ermine  :  not  raifed,  to  difti.nguilh  him  from  the 
earl ;  and  limited,  to  (hew  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifconnt :  fig. 
120.  . 

The  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a  baron,  ufe  the 
coronet  appertaining  to  the  lather’s fecond  title. 

Crown,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  uppernaoft  member  of  the 
comiche  ;  called  alfo  corone,  and  larmier. 

Crown,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  to  two  con  deflations  ;  the 
one  called  feptentrionalis,  and  the  other  meridonalis.  See  Corona. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins,  both  foreign 
and  domeftic,  of  or  near  the  value  o(  five  (hillings  fterling/ 

Crown,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is.  ufed  for  the  clerical  ton- 
fure,  which  is  the  markand  charadter  of  ecclefiaftics  of  the  Romifh 
church.  It  is  a  little  circle  of  hair  fhaved  from  the  crown  of  the 
head,  more  or  lefs  large,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  brder  re¬ 
ceived.  That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  fmalleft,  that  of  monks  -and 
priefts  the  largeft. 

Crown,  in  geometry,  is  a  plane  ring  included  between  two  pa¬ 
rallel  or  concentric  peripheries,  of  unequal  circles  ;  generated  by  the 
motion  of  fome  part  of  a  right  line  round  a  cente/,  the  moving  part 
not  being  contiguous  to  the  center. 

The  .area  of  this  is  had,  by  multiplying  it’s  breadth  by  the  length 
of  a  middle  periphery,  which  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
two  peripheries  that  bound  it. 

Let  D  be  the  puddle  point  of  the  breadth  AB  ( Plate  28,  fig.  39); 
let  CB— a,  and  CArar.  Let  the  circumference  of  the  outer 

ca 

circle  be  c,  and  it’s  area  will  be — •,  and  the  area  of  the  inner  circle 
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cr- 


will  be — ,  this  quantity  being  a  fourth  proportional  to  a1,  r4,  and 
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ca 


then  the  difference  of  thefe  two  areas,  or  the  area  of  the  crownt 
-  c  a-\-r 


ca  cr‘ 

will  be - -  — 
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but 


■r  is  equal  to 
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A  B,  the  breadth  of  the  crown ,  and  —  X - is  the  circumference 

2  >  a 

of  the  circle,  whofe  radius  is  C  D ;  becaufe  CD  is  an  arithmetic 

r-j-a 

mean  between  C  A  and  C  B,  and  therefore  equal  to 1 - ,  and  the 


circumference  of  circles  are  as  their  radii,  or  a  :c 


-J^-a 


a+r 


Crown,  or  Coronet,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  for  the  reprefenta- 
ticn  of  that  ornament,  in  the  mantling  of  an  armoury  ;  to  exprefs 
the  dignity  of  the  perfon  who  bears  it.  The  crown  here  is  of  more 
antiquity  even  than  the  helmet;  and  it  was  ufed  as  a  fymbol  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  triumph. 

Crown,  among 'jewellers,  the  upper  part  of  the  rofe  diamond, 
which  all  centers  in  the  point  at  the  top,  and  k  bounded  by  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  ribs. 

Crowns,  pearled,  or  flowered,  thofe  with  pearls,  or  leaves  of  fmal- 
lage,  parfley,  &c.  Such  were  mod  ancient  crowns. 

Crowns,  radiated,  or  pointed,  are  thofe  of  ancient  emperors, 
with  twelve  points,  reprefenting  the  12  months. 

Crown,  royal,  faid  to  be  an  order  of  knighthood,  whofe  knights 
bore  a  crown  embroidered  with  gold  on  a  white  robe. 

Crown  of  colours ,  in  meteorology,  certain  coloured  rings,  which, 
like  halos,  appear  about  the  body  of  the  fun  and  moon,  but  of  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow;  and  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  the  common 
halos.  Thefe  crowns  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ftiews  to  be  made  by  the 
fun’s  (hiding  in  a  fair  day,  or  the  moon  in  a  clear  night,  through  a 
thin  cloud  of  globules  of  water  or  hail,  all  of  the  fame  bignefs  ;  and 
according  as  thofe  globules  are  bigger  or  lefs,  the  diameter  of  thefe 
crowns  will  be  larger  or  fmaller;  and  the  more  equal  thefe  globules 
are  to  each  other,  the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear;  and  the 
colours  will  be  the  more  lively. 

Crown,  in  mufic,  a  rest  marked  by  areverfed  C,  with  a  point 
in  the  middle  of  it  thus  m  . 

-  Crown -glafs,  denotes  the  fineft  fort  of  window-glafs.  See 
the  article  Glass. 

Crown,  imperial,  in  botany.  There  are  feveral  diftinft  fpecies 
of  this  plant  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  all  which  make 
a  very  elegant  appearance  ;  there  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  varieties 
which  are  propagated  from  the  feeds  of  one  or  other  of  the  fpecies, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the  tulip. 

When  they  are  thus  raifed,  the  bell  time  for  tranfplanting  their 
roots  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  before  they  pufh  forth  new  fibres;  or 
they  may  be  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  in  June,  after  their  greeu 
leaves  are  decayed,  and  kept  till  Auguft,  and  then  planted  out  into 
beds  of  richest!),  with  fome  rotten  dung  buried  deep  in  .them. 

,  •  -  ■  -  Crown- 
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Crown -office,  a  court  or  office  under  the  king’s-bench,  fo  called, 
becaide  the  crown  is  more  immediately  concerned  in  what  is  therein 
tranfafled  See  the  article  Court  of  King’s-bench. 

Though  none  of  the  officers  under  the  lord  chief-jufHce  of  the 
king’s-bench  are  employed  in  fummoning  a  parliament  ;  yet  many 
of  them  have  bufinels  in  other  matters,  during  the  fitting  of  the  par¬ 
liament  :  as  in  cafes  of  error,  &c.  but  more  efpecially  on  trials  of 
peers;  wherein  the  clerk  of  the  crown  is  chief  manager.  He  has 
likewife,  out  of  parliament,  all  indi&ments  in  the  crown,  informa* 
tions,  recognizances  ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  bufinefs  runs  through 
his  hands,  as  the  writings  of  all  pleadings,  declarations,  and  other 
proceedings  upon  records :  but  the  executive  part  is  left  to  his  fe~ 
condary  or  deputy. 

Crown -pofl,  in  archite£lure,  a  port  which  in  fome  buildings 
{lands  upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal  rafters  ;  and 
from  which  there  go  ftruts  or  braces  to  the  middle  of  each  rafter. 
It  is  otherwife  called  a  king  s-piece,  or  joggle-piece.  See  Post. 

Crown -fcab,  in  farriery,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  confiding  in  an  hu¬ 
mour  that  breaks  out  round  the  coronet,  of  a  (harp  itching  nature, 
and  attended  with  feurfinefs.  Thebefl  remedy  for  this  diforder  is  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  marfhmallow  ointment,  and  yellow  bafi- 
licon,  fpreadon  tow,  and  laid  round  the  coronet. 

Crown,  right  of,  Jtfs  Coron^e,  in  Britiffi  hiflory,  denotes  the 
fight  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  in  thefe  kingdoms.  In  this  fenfe 
Xhe  crown,  according  to  judge  Blackftone,  is  by  common  law,  and 
conflitutional  cuftom,  hereditary,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  fo 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed,  or 
limited,  by  a£t  of  parliament.  The  fucceffion  is  fuel),  that  the  next 
heir  o!  the  crown  takes  pofleffion  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  laft: 
proprietor;  not  by  any  jure  divino  title,  but  that  kind  of  hereditary 
right  which' owes  it’s  origin  folely  fo  the  founders  of  our  conftitu- 
tion.  The  fucceffion  likewife  refembles  that  of  the  heirs  to  landed 
eftates,  under  particular  exceptions.  However  this  hereditary  right 
is  by  no  means  indefeafible  :  becaufe  the  immediate  heir  has  been, 
and  may  be  excluded  by  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  of  this 
kingdom.  Under  this  controul,  the  croivn  naturally  defends  either 
to  the  hares  natus,  if  the  courfe  of  defeent  is  unimpeached,  or  to  the 
hceres  faft us,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  fettlement :  becaufe  the 
king  never  dies,  and  there  can  be  no  interregnum. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  a  bill  of  exclufior.  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  evidently  fuppofed  that  the  crown  was  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  at  the  fame  time  liable  to  the  controul  of  parliament. 
This  attempt  proved  ineffedlual,  and  James  II.  fucceeded. 

However,  in  confequence  of  his  abdication  in  1688,  and  the  de¬ 
clared  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  lords  and  commons,  reprefenting 
all  eftates  of  the  people  of  the  realm,  invited  over  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  princefs  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  James  II, 
and  declared  them  king  and  queen,  during  their  lives,  and  the  life 
of  the  furvivor  of  them,  and  fettled  the  crown  on  the  iftue  of  queen 
Mary  ;  and  on  failure  of  fuch  iftue,  on  the  princefs  Anne  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  her  iftue. 

The  princefs  Sophia,  you ngeft  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  James  I.  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  protellants,  and  married  to  none  but  proteftants,  were, 
by  flat.  12  and  13  W.  III.  declared  next  in  fucceffion  after  king 
William,  the,  princefs  Anne,  and  their  iftue;  and  it  was  enabled,  that 
they  Ihould  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England  as  by 
law  eftabliffied.  After  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  crown  de¬ 
fended  to  George  l.  eldeft  fon  of  the'  princefs  Sophia  ;  from  him 
to  George  II.  and  laft  of  all  to  our  prefent  fovereign  George  III.- 
See  the  articles  King,  and  Parliament. 

•  Croivn -wheel  of  a  watch,  the  upper  wheel  next  the  ballance, 
which  by  it’s  motion  drives  the  ballance,  and  in  royal  pendulums  is 
called  the f wing  wheel. 

Crown -work,  in  fortification,  is  an  out- work  running  into  the 
field;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy^  gain  fome  hill,  or  advanta¬ 
geous  poll,  and  cover  the  other  works  ot  the  place.  See  Plate  92, 

fig.  21,  N°.  2,  lit.  1. 

The  crown-w ork  confifts  of  two  derrsi-baftions  at  the  extremes, 
and  an  intire  baftion  in  the  middle,  with  curtins. 

CROWNED,  in  farriery.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  crowned,  when 
by  a  fall,  or  any  other  accident,  he  is  fo  hurt  or  wounded  in  the 
knee,  that  the  hair  Iheds  or  falls  off,  without  growing  again.  ■ 

Crowned  horn-work,  in  fortification,  a  horn-work  with  a  crown- 
work  before  it. 

CROWNING,  in  archite&ure,  is  underftood  of  any  thing  that 
finilhes  a  decoration.  T  bus  a  corniche,  a  pediment,  a  croteria,  are 

called  crownings.  _  '  , 

Crowning,  in  naval  affairs,  the  finilhing  part  or  a  knot  made 
by  the  ends  of  the  different  ftrands  of  a  rope,  being  artfully  mter- 
twifted  amongft  each  other  to  keep  the  end  fall  in  fome  place  aftigned 

for  it-  / 

CROWTH,  or  Cruth,  an  inftrument  of  mufic  (fee  Plate  114, 
fig.  3,)  refembltng  a  violin,  formerly  in  common  ufe  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Wales.  It  has  fix  firings,  fupported  by  a  fiat  bridge, 
placed  obliquely  to  the  fides,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow.  A  A  re- 
prefent  the  apertures  lor  the  hand;  BB  the  firings  conduced  under 
the  end  board  ;  CC  the  pegs,  and  dd  the  found  holes.  The  ruth 
and  fixth  firings  are  the  uni  fon  and  oilave  of  G,  the  fourth  and  third 
the  fame  of  C,  and  the  fecond  and  firft  the  fame  of  D  ;  fo  that 
the  fecond  pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth  to  the 
firft.  . 

This  inftrument  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales;  fince  a  figure  or  it 
has  been  lately  difeovered  among  the  outflde  ornaments  of  the  abbey 
church  of  Melrofs  in  Scotland,  built  about  the  time  bf  Edward  H. 

From  the  name  crowtb  is  derived  t rowther,  a  crowder,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  fidier  is  now  called.  The  ufe  ot  this  inftrument  is  almoft  ol  . 
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CRUGIAL  incifion,  in  furgery,  an  iriciiion,  or  cut,  into  fome 
fh  fny  parts,  made  in  form  of  a  crofs. 

CRUCIAN,  in  ichthyology,  the  cyprinus  car  off  us  of  Linnaeus, 
common, in  filh-ponds  near  London.  The  meat  of  it  is  coarfe,  and 
little  efteemed.  See  the  article  Carassius. 

CRUCIANELLA  .  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogyhia 
clafis  ;  petty  madder.  The  flower  hath  one  petal,  with  a  fiender  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube,  longer  than  the  empalement,  cut  into  four  parts  "at 
the  brim.  It  hath  four  ftamina  fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
It  has  a  compreffcd  germen  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which 
afterward  becomes  two  twin  capfules,  each  containing  one  oblong; 
feed.  There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  the  fouthern  (  arts  of 
Europe. 

CRUCIATA,  crofs-wort,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  vacantia. 
It  is  (aid  to  be  one  of  the  principal  vulneraries,  and  a  good  expecto¬ 
rant . 

CRUCIBLE,  in  chemiftry,  &c.  The  figure  of  a  crucible  is 
commonly  that  of  an  obtufe  conoid,  with  it’s  bafe  at  he  top,  and 
obtufe  apex  at  the  bottom,  whence  this  conica'  figure  may  be  varied, 
till  it  comes  to  the  hollow'  fegment  of  a  fphere.  It  is  a  rule  ti  a’  the 
lower  and  wider  they  are  made,  the  more  eafily  the  volatile  matter 
flies  from  the  fixed,  and  that  the  fire  is  applied  to  mote  of  the  iur- 
face,  both  of  the  whole  fubjeft  and  it’s  fixeckpart. 

Earthen  crucibles  are  made  of  potters  day,  with  (lone  potfherds 
pounded  and  fifted  :  they  are  of  various  fizes,  but  generally  of  the 
fame  form,  which  refembles  that  of  an  inverted  cone,  or  pyramid. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  in  coinage,  as  being  the  only  ones  in  which 
gold  will  melt  kindly.  Iron  crucibles  are  in  form  of  lttle  buckets 
without  handles,  made  of  it  on  well  forgfed  and  hammered  :  in  thefe 
they  melt  filver,  copper,  &c. 

There  are  earthen  crucibles  that  hold  from  800  to  24  or  2^00 
ounces  ;  but  thole  ordinarily  ufed  are-but  of  800. 

The  iron  ones  are  larger  ;  fome  holding  10,000  ounces  :  thefe 
are  not  taken  off  the  furnaces  when  the  plates  are  to  be  run,  but  the 
metal  is  laded  out  with  an  iron  ladle.  It  is  a  rule,  never  to  put  as 
much  metal  in  the  crucible  as  it  will  hold. 

The  crucibles  ufed  by  goldfmiths  and  founders,  are  like  thofe  ufed 
in  coinage  ;  thofe  of  cheraifts,  &c.  are  of  all  lizes,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  put  in  tfiem. 

Thefe  veflels,  lo,  much  ufed  by  alfayers,  &c.  are  bell  made  of  1 
pure  and  wcll-vvafhed  clay,  with  an  admixture  of  the  pureft  land, 
powder  of  flint,  or  the  powder  of  other  broken  crucibles,  which  have 
already  fuftained  a  great  fire,  and  are  very  clear.  They  are  formed 
in  wooden  or  brals  moulds,  divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts, 
and  to  be  disjoined  or  put  together  again  at  pleafure  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofealfo  a  broad  iron  ring  is  adapted  to  the  outfide  of  the  mould, 
in  fuch  manner  that  the  two  fides  are  kept  firmly  together  while 
this  ring  is  on,  and  fall  afunder  as  foonas  it  is  taken  off. 

Black-lead  crucibles  are  preferred  for  melting  of  gold,  becaufe 
very  fmooth,  aAl  lels  apt  to  retain  the  particles  of  this  coilly  m^tal , 
and  alfo  becaufe  lefs  liable  to  crack  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  ufed  for 
feveral  fufions,  and  with  lefs  precaution.  See  p.  507  of  the  Syftem 
of  ChemistrV. 

CRUCICOLA5,  q.  d.  worjhippers  of  the  crofs,  a  aefignation  given 
to  the  primitive  Chriltians,  by  the  heathens.  . 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofs,  whereon  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  iai- 
tened  in  effigy  ;  much  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  in  their  churches,  and 
other  places,  to  recognize  the  paffion  of  jefus  Chrift,  and  diretL 
their  prayers  to. 

The  Romanifts  efteem  it  an  eflcntial  circumftance  of  the  religious 
worfhip  performed  at  the  altar  ;  and  on  Good  Friday  they  perform 
the  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which  is  done  in  thefe  words,  O  crux 
ave,  fpcs  unica  ;  Hail,  thou  crofs,  our  only  hope.  The  officiating  pried: 
uncovers  the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  botn  his  hands,  and  lays,  hcce 
lignum  crucis;  Behold  the  wood  of  the  crofs.  The  people  anlwer,  In 
quo  falus  mundi  pependlt ;  On  which  the  tjawour  of  the  worJ  fujfered 

death.  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow  with  great  reverence, 

and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood.  urn, 

‘There  are  fome  chapters  wherein  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  fit  ft  c-non, 
and  the  income  of  the  canonry  goes  to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  crucifix. 
CRUCIFIXION,  an  ancient  form  of  execution;  by  taltenmg 

the  criminal  to  an  eredfted  cross.  c  ,  ,  , 

CRUDE  fomething  that  has  not  paffed  the  fire,  or  has  not  had 

the  degree  of  cotton,  i.  e.  of  heat,  requifite  to  prepare  it  for  eating, 

Crude ,°or Ya  w*fi  1  k ,  is  that  which  has  not  been  put  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  to  unwind  it  from  off  the  cod  :  nor  boiled  in  water  and  foap,  to 

fit  clvDMiony,  is  that  which  comes  immediately  from  the  mines, 

without  any  preparation,  except  once  melting. 

Crude  Amours,  it.  medicine,  are  thofe  which  want  that  prep*, 
ra.k  n  and  elaboration  which  they  ordinary  recervefrom  a  thorough 

^The  retainers  ,o  the  doflrine  of  trituration  hold,  that  the  crudity 
of  the  ho  nours  only  confids  in  this;  that  they  are  not  broken  and 
comminuted  fo  much  as  they  Ihould  be  b,  the  ordmary  aSton  of  the 

ft°rHTinlTY  fometimes  denotes  that  (late  of  adiftafe  wherein 
rhe  IVb  fie  ma'rter  is  of  fuch  bulk, 

‘"Thf/^TdircoterX”  From  the  difeafe  continuing  it's  de- 

r  °f  1: 

BuTchTflv  from  a  fault  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  humours ; 
But  chiefly  and  thofe  lecreted  ;  as  of  fweat,  tears, 

,helrSika.Vr  > ,he  b‘"‘ ud0-  pus’ 

menfes,  lochia,  milk,  aphthie,  uc. 
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That  ftate  of  the  drfeafe,  wherein  crude  matter  is  changed  and 
rendered  lefs  peccant,  and  laudable,  is  called  digcftion,  concottion, 

or  maturation.  -  .  r 

CRUISE,  from  the  German  kruifs,  a-crofs,  ftgmhes  to  crots  to 
and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a  certain  (pace  of  the  fea,  callet 
the  cruflcng  latitude,  in  quell  of  vcirels,  or  fleets  of  an  enemy,  &c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war,  made  ule  ot  to 
and  fro  in  the  Channel,  and  elfewhere,  to  fecure  our  merchant-fhips 
and  veflels  from  the  enemy’s  fmall  frigates  and  privateers.  i  tey 
ate  generaly  fitch  as  fall  well,  and  are  commonly  well  manne  .  an » 
indeed,  the  fafety  of  the  trade  in  the  Channel,  and  up  and  down  t  e 
foundings,  and  other  places,  abfolutely  requires  the  conftant  keeping 
out  of  luch  fhips  at  fea. 

CRUMENA,  (from  y.p e^pendeo,  l bang,)  in  zoology,  the  name 
given  by  Cardan,  and  fome  others,  to  the  purfe,  or  pouc  ,  w  tci 
the  opossum  has  under  it’s  belly,  and  into  which  it  receives  t  e 

young  in  time  of  danger.  .  , 

Scaliger,  fuppofing  there  might  be  other  animals,  as  well  as  tne 
opoffum,  to  which  nature  might  have  given  this  fort  of  pouch,  has 
erected  a  generical  diftinftion,  under  the  name  of  ammaha  crumen- 
tata ;  but  the  opoflum  is  the  only  fpecies  yet  known  to  belong  to 
this  genus.  The  only  inllance  that  naturalifls  feem  to  afford  us  ot 
a  like  provifion  of  nature  for  the  care  of  the  young,  is  what  is  re¬ 
lated  of  fome  of  the  filli  kind.  Oppian,  in  his  Halicutics,  men¬ 
tions  this  property  of  receiving  the  young  into  the  body,  in  time  of 
danger,  to  be  in  the  dog-filh,  and  in  the  fquatina,  and  fome  others; 
and  Tyfon  obferves,  that,  in  the  anatomy  of  a  female  dog-filh,  he 
faw  two  flits  under  the  belly,  clofed  up  in  their  natural  flate,  buteauly 
dillenfible,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  young  filh  ;  and 
that  thefe  went  not  into  the  womb,  nor  any  other  peculiar  part,  but 
only  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  account  given  by  Oppian  is,  that,  in  time  of  danger  from  a 
florin,  or  from  any  fifli  of  prey  purfuing  the  young  fry,  they  go  into 
their  parent’s  belly. 

CRUMENTATA,  among  zoologifts,  animals  furnifhed  with  a 
pouch  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their  young  in  time  of  danger. 
See  the  article  Opossum.  . 

CRUOR,  from  y.gaog,  cold,  among  anatomills,  fometimes  figm- 
fies  the  blood  in  general  ;  fometimes  only  the  venous  blood;  ind 
fometimes  extravafated  or  coagulated  blood. 

CRUPINA,  in  botany,  the  carduusflellaius,  or  ff ar-thi file. 
CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  the  horfe,  the  rump  ; 
alfo  a  thong  of  leather,  put  under  a  horfe’s  tail,  and  drawn  up  by 
thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the  laddie,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  call- 
ing'the  faddle  forwards  on  his  neck. 

CRURA  elitoridis,  in  anatomy,  two  legs  of  the  clitoris,  which 
run  from  the  offa  pubis,  and  are  three  times  as  long  as  the  clitoris  in 
it’s  natural  flate. 

Crura  medulla  oblongata,  the  two  large  ft  legs  or  roots  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata ,  which  proceed  from  the  cerebrum. 

CRUR7EUS,  or  Crureus  mufcttlus,  in  anatomy,  a  fleftiy  mafs, 
covering  almofl  all  the  forefule  of  the  cs  femoris,  between  the  two 
vijli,  which  likevvife  cover  the  edges  of  this  mufde  on  each  fide. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  forefide  of  the  os  femoris ,  from  the  anterior  furface 
of  the  great  trochanter,  down  to  the  lowed  quarter  of  the  bone,  by 
fibres  which  run  down  fucccffirely  over  each  other,  between  the  two 
vafli,  and  are  partly  united  to  thefe  two  mufcles,  fo  that  they  do  not 
feem  to  forma  diftindt  mufcle. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  artery  which 
Conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura,  or  legs,  and  to  the  vein  by  which 
this  blood  returns  toward?  the  heart.  The  crural  artery  fprings  from 
the  external  branch  of  the  iliac  artery,  upon  which  it  lies,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  external  and  internal:  the  external  is 
final ler,  and  is  diflributed  throughout  the  exterior  part  of  the  thigh  ; 
the  internal  is  larger,  and  forms  the poplitaa,  the  furales,  and  the  fi¬ 
lial  arteries,  and  is  afterwards  from  the  extremities  of  thefe,  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  branches,  to  which  anatomills  have  given  qo 
name,  in  the  foot.  The  crural  vein,  which  runs  to  the  feet,  and 
'the  internal  branch  of  which,  towards  the  internal  malleolus,  is  cal- 
kd  the faphana;  and  it’s  external  about  the  kn ee,  poplitaa  ;  in  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  leg  is  called  furalis ;  and  about  the  great 
toe  of  each  foot,  the  cephalic  vein  of  the  foot. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the  body  contained  between 
the  buttocks  and  the  toes;  it  is  divided  into  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 
See  the  articles  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Foot. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  bran,  is  in  ufe  among  11s 
to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called  Della  Crufca,  eflablifhed  at 
Florence,  for  purifying  and  perfecting  the  Tufcan  language.  As 
this  academy  took  it’s  name  from  it’s  office,  which  is  to  refine  the 
language,  and  feparate  it  as  it  were  from  the  bran,  it’s  device  is  a 
fieve,  and  the  motto,  il  piu  bel  fior  ne  cogue  ;  that  is,  “  it 
gathers  the  fined  flour  thereof.”  In  this  apartment,  where  the 
academy  meets,  every  thing  bears  allufion  to  the  name  and  device. 
The  feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker’s  bafket,  and  the  cufhionsrefemble 
facks. 

CRUSTA/<^?«t,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with achor,  being  fcabby 
eruptions  with  which  the  heads  of  children  ar^ often  troubled. 

In  the  cure,  externals,  efpecially  fitch  as  are  repellent,  fhould  be 
avoided ;  andthofe  things  fhould  be  given  inwardly,  which  corredl 
and  temperate  the  blood,  and  expel  the  noxious  matter  by  a  diapbo- 

rrjxs.  _  ’  . 

After  the  prima  via  are  purged,  both  the  nurfe  and  child  fhould 
take  alexipharmics  in  the  morning,  and  the  teftaceous  powders,  with 
calx  antimonii,  amber,  and  cinnabar,  in  the  afternoon. 

Crust  a  vilhja ,  in  anatomy,  the  fourth  tunic,  or  coat,  of  the 
flomach,  ' 

Innumerable  villi,  or  fibrilla,  are  feenin  the  inner  furface  of  this 


coat  rifing  every-where  perpendicularly  from  it,  fuppofed,  by  Dr. 
Drake,  to  be  excretory  dudls  to  the  fubjacent  glands. 

CRUSTACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  animals  covered  wifii 
fhells  made  up  of  feveral  fpecies,  in  contradiftindlioh  to  thole  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  fingle  piece ;  the  former  are  known  among  authors  by 
the  name  of  cruft aceous,  and  the  latter,  by  that  of  ieflaceousi 

CRUSTULA,  or  eCchvmoma,  in  the  eye,  adefeent  of  blood 
from  the  arteries  into  the  tunica  conjundliva,  occafioned  by  4  wound; 
ftroke,  &c. 

CRUYSAGE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fhark  with  a  trian-* 
gular  head,  fomewhat  approaching  to  the  figure  of  that  of  the  zy- 
gana,  or  hammer-headed  fhark.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  the 
mouth  is  alfo  fmall  and  triangular  ;  and  placed  a  great  way  below 
the  end  of  the  nofe,  and  is  furnifhed  with  three  rows  of  very  fmall 
teeth. 

CRUZADO,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguefe  coin,;  (truck  under 
Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time  when  pope  Calixtus 
fent  thither  the  bull  for  a  croifade  againlt  the  infidels.  This  coin 
has  a  crofs  on  one  fide,  and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on  the  other; 

CRUZITA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  digynia  clafs, 
with  a  four-leaved  calyx,  corolla,  and  a  fingle  feed. 

CRYMODES,  among phyficians,  a  kind  of  fever,  attended  with 
a  fhivering  cold  and  inflammation  of  the  internal,  parts  of  the  body. 

CRYP  FA,  a  fubterraneous  arch,  or  vault,  efpecially  under  a 
church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families  or  perfons.  It  is 
ufed  alfo  by  ancient  writers  for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under  ground. 
'Flic  word  is  formed  of  ygeoxl a,  abfeondo ,  I  hide. 

Vitruvius  applies  the  word  to  a  kind  of  cellar  ;  Juvenal,  to  a 
cloaca. 

Crypt.e,  in  anatomy,  denotes  glands  fituated  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue;  alfo,  glands  of  the  inteflines. 

CRYPTOGAM  I  A,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  clafs  of  plants  in  his  fyflem  of  botany.  This  clafs  confifts 
of  fuch  plants,  whofe  organs  of  frudlification  are  either  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  fruit  itlelf,  or  fo  minute,  as  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  frudlification  in  thefe  is  alfo  of 
an  uncommon  ftrudlure.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  ferns ,  moffes, 
flags,  mujhrooms.  See. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fecret  writing,  or  writing  in 
cypher  with  fympathetic  ink.  '  , 

CRYSTALS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  defined  to  be  hard,  pellucid, 
and  naturally  colourlefs  bodies,  of  regularly  angular  figures,  com- 
po fed  of  Ample,  not  filamentous  plates,  not  flexile  norelaftic,  giving 
fire  with  fleel,  not  fermenting  in  acid  menflrua,  and  calcining  in  a 
flrong  fire.  They  pofl’efs  the  general  properties  of  the  earths  called 
vitrifiable.  Mod  of  the  coloured  cryflals  are  fufible  by  a  violent  fire ; 
and  probably  derive  both  their  colour  and  fufibility  from  metallic 
fubftances. 

The  word  comes  from  y.p-jgeiXX©^,  glacies  ;  formed  of  npu®*,fri- 
gus,  and  csXKoi,  concrefco ;  becaufe  of  it’s  refembling  ice. 

This  clafs  of  bodies  is  arranged  into  three  diftindt  orders,  and  un¬ 
der  thofe  into  nine  genera. 

Of  the  firfl  order,  are  the  perfedl  columnar  cryflals,  with  double 
pyramids,  compofed  of  eighteen  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column, 
terminated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end. 

Of  the  fecond  order,  arc  the  perfedl  cryflals ,  with  double  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  without  a  column.  Thefe  are  compofed  either  of  twelve 
or  of  fixteen  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined  clofely 
bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any  column. 

Of  the  third  order,  are  the  imperfedl  cryflals,  vyith  fingle  pyra¬ 
mids.  Thefe  are  cryflals  of  the  common  kind,  and  are  compofed 
either  of  twelve  or  of  ten  planes,  in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular 
column,  affixed  ircgularly  at  one  end  to  fome  f'olid  body,  and  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  pyramid.' 
There  are  feveral  genera  in  each  order. 

Adding  to  thefe  regular  genera  the  accidental  varieties  of  cryflals , 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  metalline  particles,  influencing  their 
ffiape  as  well  as  colour;  the  three  principal  of  which  are  thofe  im¬ 
pregnated  w  ith  lead,  iron,  and  tin  ;  the  firfl  cubic,  the  fecond  rhom- 
boidal,  and  the  lad  quadrilateral  pyramids,  without  columns  ;  we 
have  the  whole  feries  of  the  figured  cryflals :  the  firfl  of  thefe  are 
called  molybdia,  the  fecond  fuleria,. and  the  third  caffiteria.  Befide  all 
thefe,  ayflal  is  alfo  fometimes  found  in  a  pebble-like  form,  whicii 
is  an  accidental  variety,  like  thofe  in  the  cryflallizations  of  falls, 
where  many  concretions  intirely  want  their  naturally  angular  form. 
It  is  cut,  or  engraved,  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame  inftru- 
ments,  and  by  the  fame  workmen,  as  diamonds.  See  Diatr^eta. 

Cryflals  are  probably  formed  by  the  accellion  of  cryflalline  or  fa- 
line  particles,  which  are  diffufed  through  the  whole  globe,  and 
mixed  in  fome  degree  with  mod  ftrata  :  thefe  particles  being  gra¬ 
dually  carried  along  by  the  moillure  or  vapours  which  foak  through 
the  pores,  till  they  come  to  fome  cavity,  where  their  progrefs  is  ob- 
flrudled,  and  they  collect  together  in  drops,  and  by  their  mutual  at- 
tiadlion  form  cryflalline  bodies.  By  the  acceffion  of  more  particles, 
their  pores  are  diminiffiecl,  and  they  gradually  increafe  in  tranfpa- 
rency  ;  agreeably  to  tlie  hypothelis  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the 
transparency  of  bodies  is  occalioned  by  the  minutenefs  of  their  pores, 
and  their  opacity  by  the  largenefs  of  the  pores. 

When  any  piece  of  workmanfhip  in  cryflal  is  become  foul  and 
dark,  the  method  of  recovering  it’s  luftre  without  hurting  it’s  po- 
lifli,  is  this :  mix  together  fix  parts  common  water,  and  one  part 
brandy  ;  boil  thefe  over  a  brifk  fire,  and  let  the  cryflal  be  kept  in  it, 
in  a  boiling  ftate,  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  out,  and  rub  it 
!  carefully  over,  with  a  brulh  dipped  in  the  fame  liquor;  after  this, 
it  is  not  to  be  left  to  dry  of  itfelf,  but  to  be  wiped  with  a  clean  nap¬ 
kin,  and  it’s  furface  will  by  this  means  be  perfe&Iy  cleaned,  and 
rendered  as  bright  as  at  firfl,  without  that  injury  to  the  points  of  the 
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cutting,  or  to  the  fiirfaces  of  the  planes  or  facets,  which  would  j 
naturally  have  been  the  conference  of  doing  it  by  mere  rubbing  or  S 
wiping.  < 

Natural  cryfal  may  be  reduced,  by  calcination,  into  the  date  of 
the  bodies  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falts,  and  makes  a 
moft  fine  and  valuable  fritt.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  this  : 
calcine  natural  cryfal  in  a  crucible;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it  into 
cold  water  to  quench  it;  repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  cru¬ 
cible,  that  no  dud  or  allies  may  get  in  and  mix  with  the  cryjlal ;  dry 
this  calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder:  mix 
three  pounds  of  this  powder  with  two  pounds  of  pure  (alts  of  polve- 
rine,  or  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  red  lead,  and  with  thefe  make 
fritt,  and  with  the  proper  quantity  of  manganefe,  or  other  tinging 
fubdance  ;  wa(h  this  often  in  cold  water,  and  after  a  proper  time, 
work  it  ;  it  will  yield  a  molt  beautiful  glass. 

Natural  cryjlal  may  be  tinged  of  feveral  colours,  without  melting  ■ 
or  running  it  into  glafs,  in  the  following  manner.  Take  a  number  ; 
of  pieces  of  fine,  clear,  and  pure  cryjlal,  of  various  fizes,  of  white 
arfenic  and  yellow  orpiment  in  powder,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  fal 
ammoniac  one  ounce  ;  powder  this  alfo,  and  mix  them  well  together; 
put  this  powder  into  a  (hong  crucible,  and  lay  upon  it  the  pieces  of 
cryjlal  in  their  natural  (fate,  then  cover  this  crucible  with  another, 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  lute  them  well,  and  when  the  lute  is  dry,  fet 
them  in  coals,  which  kindle  by  little  and  little;  and  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fire,  let  them  kindle  of  themfelves,  and  they  will  then  fmoak 
very  much.  Let  this  be  done  in  a  large  chimney,  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  fumes.  When  it  fumes  no  more,  let  the  fire  go  out  of 
itfelf,  and  let  all  (land  till  cool  ;  then  unlute  the  crucibles,  and  take 
out  the  cryjlals  ;  thofe  at  top  will  be  coloured  to  3  fine  yellow,  with 
a  deep  and  pale  red,  the  colours  of  the  common  fine  and  balafs  ruby, 
with  beautiful  fpots  ;  and  thofe  which  are  at  the  bottom  upon  the 
powder,  will  be  of  a  watery  colour,  mottled  like  that  of  the  viper. 
This  cryjlal  comes  out  fo  fair  from  this  procefs,  that  it  may  be  cut 
as  a  gem  ;  and  though  many  are  fpoiled,  yet,  in  making  a  large 
quantity,  there  are  always  fome  fair  and  perfect.  See  the  article 
Doublets,  and  Opal. 

Crystals,  Improper,  according  to  Dr.  Coppeler,  are  fuch  bo¬ 
dies,  whether  (fones,  metals,  or  falts,  as  have  any  refetnblance  to 
tru e.  cryfal,  either  as  to  their  multangular,  regular,  or  irregular  fi¬ 
gure  ;  or  as  to  their  pellucidity,  or  any  other  of  their  efl'ential  pro¬ 
perties. 

Crystal,  prepared ,  a  term  among  the  makers  of  counterfeit 
gems,  for  a  powder  of  natural  cryjlal,  made  for  their  purpofe.  The 
manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  :  take  the  pured  and  cleared  na¬ 
tural  cryjlal,  put  it  into  a  crucible  covered  at  the  top,  fet  it  among 
burning  coals  ;  let  the  cryjlal  be  made  red-hot,  then  plunge  it  into  a 
large  veffel  of  cold  water.  When  the  cryjlal  is  cold,  put  it  into  the 
fire  again,  heat  it  red-hot,  and  quench  it  again  ;  and  repeat  this  ope¬ 
ration  twelve  times,  carefully  keeping  afhes  or  any  other  foulnefs 
out  of  the  crucible.  When  the  calcination  is  finifhed,  the  cryftal 
will  be  brittle  and  crumbly,  powder  it,  and  levigate  it  on  a  por-  ; 
phyry  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  powder  mud  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  fine,  otherwife  the  gems  made  with  it  will  be  all  foul  and 
coarfe,  and  no  brafs  or  copper  veffels  mud  be  ufed  about  the  opera¬ 
tion.  If  the  cryjlal  (hould  be  powdered  in  a  brafs  or  bell-metal 
mortar,  there  could  be  no  gem  but  an  emerald  ever  made  of  it, 
from  the  quantity  of  copper  it  would  take  up  in  the  powdering. 
When  carefully  prepared,  it  receives  all  the  colours  of  the  gems, 
by  proper  additions,  and  affords  a  mafs  fofter  indeed,  but  not  lefs 
bright  and  pellucid,  or  not  lefs  beautifully  tinged  than  the  fined  of 
the  oriental  gems. 

Crystal,  rock,  otherwife  called  Jprig-cryjal,  in  natural  hidory, 
a  name  given  to  the  third  order  of  cryjlals  from  their  being  affixed  to 
a  rock,  or  other  folid  body. 

This  kind  of  cryjlal  is  the  mod  common  of  all  others,  and  is  what 
the  generality  of  authors  defqribe  under  the  name  of  cryjlal  of  the 
Jhops,  being  that  kept  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

The  cleared,  pured,  and  mod  tranfparent  that  can  be  had,  ought  ; 
to  be  chofen  ;  and  to  prove  it’s  genuinenefs,  it  may  be  tried  with 
aquafortis,  true  cryjlal  making  no  effervefcence  with  that  men- 
lfruum. 

Crystal,  in  medicine,  has  many  virtues  attributed  to  it,  being 
edeemed  an  adringent  and  lithontriptic  ;  hence  it  has  been  given  in 
diarrhoeas,  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  cafes  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys. 

It’s  dofe  is  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram,  being  fird  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  by  repeated  calcinations,  and  extinctions  in  cold  water. 

Crystal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  factitious  body,  cad  in  the  glafs- 
houfes  ;  called  alfo  cryftal- glafs. 

It  is,  in  effeCt,  glafs  ;  but  carried,  in  the  melting,  and  in  the 
matter  whereof  it  is  compofed,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the 
common  glafs.  It  is  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the  whited  and  mod 
tranfparent  natural  cryfal,  though  much  lefs  hard,  and  more  fulible. 

The  bed  artificial  cryjlals  are  laid  to  be  thofe  made  at  Moran,  near 
Venice  ;  called  Venice  cryjlals. 

Crystals,  in  chemiltry,  exprefs  falts,  or  other  matters,  (hot, 
or  congealed,  in  manner  of  cryfal.  See  the  article  Crystalliza¬ 
tion.  Thus, 

Crystal  of  alum,  is  alum  purified,  and  reduced  into  cryjlals,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  tartar.  In  like  manner  are  vitriol,  nitre,  and 
other  falts,  cryfallized. 

Cryfials  of  alum  are  quadrangular,  and  brilliant,  like  diamonds ; 
thofe  of  nitre,  white,  and  oblong  ;  thofe  of  vitriol,  green,  angular, 
and  (hining.  See  the  article  Salt. 

Crystal,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is  tartar  purified  and  diffolved, 
and  again  coagulated  in  form  of  cryfals. 

To  prepare  it,  they  boil  tartar  in  water,  (kirn  it,  and  drain  it; 
when  cool,  there  are  formed  little  white  (hining cryjlals,  at  the  edges  ; 
as  alfo  a  pellicle,  or  cream  fwimming  at  top. 
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The  cream  and  cryjlals  were  anciently  Tiippofed  to  be  different* 
but  are  now  found  the  fame  thing. 

Cryjlal  of  tartar  is  edeemed  purgative,  and  aperitive  ;  proper  in 
hydroptcal  and  adhmatical  cafes,  and  in  intermitting  fevers. 

Crystal  of  water  chalybeated,  is  when  it  is  impregnated  with 
the  mod  dilloluble  parts  of  iron. 

CRt  si  A  l  of  tartar  emetic,  is  when  it  is  charged  with  the  fulphu- 
reous  parts  of  antimony,  to  render  it  vomitive. 

Crystal  mineral,  called  alfo  mineral  anodyne,  and  fal  prunella,  is 
nitre  detonated  with  fulphur,  thus  :  put  a  pound  of  nitre  in  a  cru- 
cible,  and  fet  that  in  a  furnace  ;  and  when  the  nitre  is  in  fufion,  let 
it  be  detonated  with  a  dram  of  fulphur;  in  which  it  is  to  be  agi¬ 
tated,  whild  in  a  fluid  date,  that  it  may  fix  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or 
tablets.  After  the  flame  is  over,  invert  the  crucible  into  a  brafs'  or 
copper  bafon. 

Crystals  of fther,  ox  lunar  cryjlals,  are  filver  reduced  into  the 
form  of  falts,  by  the  pointed  acids  of  fpirits  of  nitre.  Thefe  cryjlals 
are  like  the  folutions  of  an  immediate  caufiic  :  they  burn  the  (kin 
on  the  flighted  touch.  There  is  another  kind  prepared  for  internal 
ufe  :  thefe  are  a  violent  purgative,  and  are  given  in  dropfies  and 
palfies  their  dofe  is  from  three  to  eight  grains. 

Crystals  of  mats,  called  alfo  fait  or  vitriol  of  mars,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  filings  of  iron,  of  ufe  in  opening  obftruc- 
tions  of  all  kinds,  and  (Lengthening  thevifeera. 

Crystal  of  Venus,  called  alfo  vitriol  of  Venus,  is  copper  re¬ 
duced  into  the  form  of  vitriol  by  fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a 
caudic,  and  to  eat  off  proud  flefh  ;  and  is  fold  under  the  name  of 
dif  tiled  verdegris. 

Crystal  of  Iceland,  or  If  and,  a  tranfparent  foffile  done  brought 
from  Iceland,  where  it  is  particularly  plentiful  in  a  mountain  which 
has  it’s  whole  fide  made  up  of  it ;  but  this  on  the  outfide  is  not  fo 
fine  as  that  which  lies  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock -cryftal,  and  without  colour;  deferibed  as 
famous  for  it’s  unufual  refra&ions. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  fome  places  of  this  mountain,  the  fame 
fort  of  matter  is  found  in  form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which 
have  the  fame  property  of  the  double  refraction  with  the  parallelepi¬ 
peds  ol  the  fame  fubdance  ;  fo  that  the  original  error  of  fuppofing 
it’s  qualities  owing  to  it’s  fhape,  is  refuted  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the 
trials  made  with  other  pellucid  bodies  of  the  fame  figure,  which  do 
not  fhew  this  remarkable  property. 

The  Iceland  cryfal  is  eledtrical,  and  when  rubbed  will  draw  up 
draws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fubflances,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  amber  does. 

The  vad  maffes  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the  lead-mines 
of  Derbyfhire,  though  they  are  not, externally  of  the  parallelopiped 
figure  of  the  Iceland  cryfal,  nor  have  anv  thing  of  it’s  brightnefs  or 
tranfparence  in  the  general  lump  ;  yet,  when  they  are  broken,  they 
feparale  into  rhomboidul  fragments,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  found  to 
be  tolerably  pellucid :  all  thofe  which  are  fo  have  the  property  of 
the  Iceland  cryfal;  arid  being  laid  upon  paper,  where  a  black  line 
is  drawn,  they  all  fhew  that  line  double  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
real  Iceland  cryfal  does. 

Iceland  cryjiul  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  it’s  tranfparency 
and,  in  a  very  intenfe  hear,  calcines  without  fuiion  :  fteeped  a  day 
or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  it’s  natural  polifh. 

It  is  very  foft,  and  eafily  firatched  with  the  point  of  a  pin.  It 
will  not  give  fire,  on  being  ftruek  againd  Heel  ;  and  ferments  and  is 
perfeflly  diffolved  in  aquafortis.  It  has  none  of  the  didmguiihing 
chataClers  of  cryfal,  and  is  plainly  a  genus  of  fpars,  called,  from 
their  figure,  parallelopipedia ,  which,  as  well  as  fome  other  bodies  of 
a  different  genus,  have  the  fame  properties. 

What  appears  very  fingtilar  in  the  druCture  of  this  body  is,  that 
all  the  furfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  confequently  it 
will  fplit  off  into  thin  plates,  either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly ; 
but  this  is  found,  on  a  microfcopic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the 
regularity  of  figure,  fmoothnefs  of  furface,  and  nice  joining  of  the 
feveral  fmall  parallelopiped  concretions,  of  which  the  whole  is  com¬ 
pofed,  and  to  the  fame  caufe  is  probably  owing  it’s  remarkable  pro¬ 
perty  in  refraction.  See  the  article  Parallelopipedia. 

CRYSTALLI,  among  phyficians,  eruptions  about  the  fize  of  a 
lupine,  white  and  tranfparent,  which  fometimes  break  out  all  over 
the  body. 

CRYSTALLINE  heavens,  in  ancient  adronomy,  two  fpheres, 
imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firmament,  in  the  Pto¬ 
lemaic  fydem,  which  luppofes  the  heavens  folid,  and  only  fufeep- 
tibleof  a  fingle  motion. 

According  to  Regiomontanus,  the  fird  cryflalline  ferves  to  account 
for  the  flow  motion  of  the  fixt  Aars,  caufing  them  to  advance  a  de¬ 
gree  in  feventy  years,  from  wed  to  ead,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  figns,  which  occafions  the  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes  :  the  fe- 
cond  ferves  to  account  for  the  motion  of  trepidation,  whereby  the 
celedial  fphere  vibrates  from  one  pole  towards  another,  occafioning 
a  difference  in  the  fun’s  greated  declination.  The  modern  alfrono- 
mers  account  for  thefe  motions  in  a  more  natural  and  intelligent 
manner. 

Crystalline  humour,  in  anatomy,  a  thick,  compact  humour, 
in  form  of  a  flattifh  convex  lens,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  eye, 
ferving  to  make  that  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  neceffary  to 
make  them  meet  in  the  retina,  and  form  an  image  thereon,  whereby 
vifion  may  be  performed. 

It  is  included  by  the  abidance  of  an  extremely  fine  tunic  in  the 
focus  of  a  vitreous  humour,  immediately  behind  the  pupil  ;  in  this- 
place  it  hangs  free,  and  is  moveable  by  means  of  the  ligament  juffi 
mentioned.  It  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  lamella,  like  the  coals 
of  an  onion;  and  therefore  alfo  pellucid  and  vafculous.  There  is 
alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour  contained  within  or  un¬ 
der  it’s  coat.  „ 
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M.  Petit,  the  phylician,  obferves,  that  the  cryjialline ,  m  ferpents 
and  fifties,  is  nearly  fpherical,  whereas  in  all  other  animals  which  he 
examined  it  was  lenticular,  the  anterior  furface  being  lefs  convex  » 
than  the  polterior.  This  humour  hardens  with  age,  and  is  not  to 
hard  in  men,  as  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fifties  ;  it’s  hardnels 
increafing  in  the  order  here  exprefl'ed. 

He  alio  remarks,  that  the  cryjialline  changes  colour  with  age, 
becoming  gradually  more  and  more  tinged  with  yellovy  after  the  age 
of  25  years,  in  proportion  to  it’s  hardnefs. 

Dr.  Porterfield  has  accounted  tor  the  greater  central  hardnefs  or 
the  cryjialline ;  as  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall  near  it’s  axis,  and 
woul-1  confequently  be  lefs  refracted  than  thofe  that  fall  more  ob¬ 
liquely  nearer  the  extremities,  have  hereby  their  refraction  increased, 
and  are  made  to  converge  and  meet  at  the  fame  point  with  thole 
that  pafs  through  it  nearer  it’s  edge. 

When  the  cryjialline  or  vitreous  humours  are  fallen  out  of  the  eye, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  not  only  the  fight,  but  the  figure  of  the 
eye,  muft  be  entirely  deftroyed  ;  therefore,  an  accident  of  this  kind 
mull  at  firfl  be  drelfed  with  comprefies  dipped  in  warm  wine,  or 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  afterwards  with  fome  vulnerary  balfam.  But  it 
fometimes  happens,  when  only  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  Jclerotica, 
are  (lightly  wounded,  the  cornea  and  uvea  remaining  unhurt,  that 
the  eye  recovers  itfelf:  and  thought  both  the  vitreous  and  cryjialline 
humours  fall  out  by  the  wound,  yet  they  are  renewed  again  by  the 
efficacy  of  nature,  and  the  office  of  fight  performed  as  well  as  befoie 
the  injury  happened. 

The  cryjialline  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  difeafe  called  a  cataract, 
and  the  operation  of  couching.  See  the  article  Eye.  ■ 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  chemiltry,  a  kind  of  congelation 
befalling  effential,  fixed,  and  volatile  falts;  when,  being  let  free 
from  the  greateft  part  of  their  humidity,  they  are  left  to  harden,  dry, 
and  fhoot  into  cryjlals. 

The  intentional  end  of  cryfiallizdtion  is  to  render  the  falts  pure 
and  diflinguifhable,  as  well  by  freeing  them  from  feculencies,  and 
giving  them  their  proper  form,  as  by  leparating  each  kind  from 
every  other  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  mixed. 

The  manner  of  performing  it  is,  to  make  a  faturate  folution  of 
the  falts,  in  boiling  water,  either  by  adding  the  falts,  if  dry,  to  the 
water,  or  by  evaporating  the  redundant  water,  if  they  were  before 
diffolved,  and  then  putting  the  folution  into  a  proper  veffel,  and  fut-  j 
fering  it  to  (land  at  red,  in  a  cool  place,  till  the  cryjlals  are  formed. 
This  is  perfefted  in  a  longer  or  (horttr  time,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  or  cold  of  the  weather.  It  is  neverthelefs  bed,  not  to  be 
too  hafty  in  taking  out  the  cryjlals,  for  there  will  be  fome  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  increafe,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  and  the 
quantity  therefore  obtained,  by  each  operation,  proportionably  great¬ 
er.  When  the  full  quantity  of  cryjlals  is  formed,  the  remaining 
folution,  called,  in  this  cafe,  the  mothers,  is  to  be  poured  off;  and 
what  the  cryjlals  retain,  muft  be  drained  ©ff  from  them,  which  may 
be  beft  done  by  putting  them  into  an  earthen  colander,  or  a  flieet 
of  filtering  paper. 

The  cryjlals  being  thus  taken  from  their  mothers,  they  may  be  I 
again  evaporated,  or  dry  falts  may  be  added  to  them,  whilft  boiling, 
till  a  faturation  of  the  hot  folution  is  again  produced,  and  on  their 
being  treated  as  before,  a  fecond  quantity  of  cryjlals  will  be  obtained. 
By  the  fame  method  repeated,  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  falts  may 
be  converted  into  cryjlals. 

This  is  all  that  is  neceffary,  when  the  falts  are  pure  ;  but  if  they 
are  mixed  with  any  feculencies,  it  is  requiiite  that,  before  the  folu¬ 
tion  is  fet  to  fhoot,  filtration  lhould  be  ufed.  See  the  articles  Fil¬ 
tration,  and  Depuration. 

CRY STALLO IDES,  the  cryftalline  tunic  of  the  eye;  a  fine 
membrane  containing  the  cryftalline  humour. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY,  x?t;4«AAop.«vTE(«,  in  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  divination,  performed  by  means  of  a  mirror,  wherein  the  figures 
of  the  things  required  are  faid  to  have  been  reprefented. 

It  is  called  catoptromancy.  The  firfl  from  congealed 

water,  or  cryjlal ;  and  the  fecond  from  nccT07npw,  mirror,  and  p.*v- 
reia,  divination. 

CRYSTALLUS  lapis ,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  old  authors, 
not  in  the  exprefs  fenfe  in  which  we  now  make  it  fignify  rock  cryj- 
taly  but  as  a  general  term  for  all  pellucid  flones.  Some  extend  it 
even  to  the  fadlitious,  as  well  as  the  natural  gems. 

CRYSTINE,  a  filver  coin  in  Sweden,  equal  to  fourteen  fols  and 
eleven  deniers  French.  They  have  alfo  demi -cry/lines. 

CTENITA,  or  Ctenoides,  names  fometimes  given  to  thofe 
pedtens,  which  have  one  of  their  fhells  very  convex.  SeePfiCTEN. 

CUB,  denotes  a  bear’s  whelp  ;  a  fox  and  martin  of  the  firft  year 
are  alfo  called  by  this  name. 

CUBA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans,  thus  called 
from  cubo,  I  lie  down,  who  was  invoked,  in  order  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  fleep. 

CUBATURE,  or  Cubation,  of  a  folid  ;  the  meafuring  of  the 
fpace  comprehended  in  a  folid  ;  as  a  cone,  pyramid,  cylinder,  See. 
or  finding  the  folid  content  thereof.  The  cubature  regards  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  folid,  as  the  quadrature  does  the  fuperficies  of  a  figure  :  fo 
that  the  cubature  of  the  fphere  turns  on  the  fame  thing  as  the  quadra¬ 
ture  of  the  circle. 

CUBBITTING,  in  farriery,  a  vice  of  horfes,  confiding  in  their 
catching  hold  of  the  manger,  fucking  in  the  air,  and  (wallowing  it 
down  in  fuch  large  quantities  that  they  are  ready  to  burft.  No  me¬ 
thod  has  yet  been  devifed  of  curing  this  vice. 

CUBBRIDGE- heads,  in  (hip-building,  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  bulk-heads  of  the  fore-caftle,  and  the  half  deck :  the  firft 
being  called  the  cubbridge-head  before;  the  other  the  cubbridge-head 
abaft. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  regular  or  folid  body,  confiding  of  fix 


fquare  and  equal  faces,  or  fides  ;  and  it’s  angles  all  right  and  there¬ 
fore  equal. 

The  word  comes  from  va&Cf,  tfiera,  die. 

The  cube  is  alfo  called  hexac-dron ,  becaufe  of  it’s  fix  fides.  The 
cube  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  fquare  plane,  alono- 
a  line  equal  to  one  of  it’s  fides,  and  at  right  angles  thereto  r  whence 
it  follows,  that  the  planes  of  all  fe£hons,  parallel  to  the  bale,  are 
fquares  equal  thereto  ;  and,  confequently,  to  (me  onother. 

To  dejeribe  a  rete ,  or  net,  whence  any  given  cube  may  be  con (l t  urfed, 
or  \jaherewith  it  may  be  covered.  O11  the  right  fine  AB  ( Plate  168, 
fig.  1 1 ,)  fet  Off  the  fide  of  the  cube  four  times  ;  oh  A  eretft  3  per-' 
pendicular,  A  C,  equal  to  the  fide  of  the  cube  A  I,  and  complete  the 
parallelggram  AC  DB:  with  the  interval  of  the  fide  of  the  cube,  in 
the  line  C  D,  determine  the  points,  K,  M,  and  O  ;  laftly.draw  the 
right  lines,  IK,  LM,NO,  and  B  D  ;  produce  I  K  and  L  M ,  each 
way  to  E  and  E,  and  to  G  and  H  ;  till  E  I  r=s  I  K  K  F,  and 
GL  =  LM  =  MH,  and  draw  the  right  lines  EG,  F  H. 

T 0  determine  the  Jurfiace  and  Jolidity  of  a  cube.  As  the  furface  of  a 
cube  confifts  of  fix  equal  fquares,  a  fide  multiplied  by  itfelf,  and  the 
product  by  fix,  will  give  the  fuperficies;  and  the  fame  product, 
again,  multiplied  by  the  fide,  the  foliduy. 

Hence,  if  the  fide  of  a  cube  be  to,  the  folidity  will  be  1000  ;  if 
that  be  12.  this  will  be  1728:  wherefore  the  geometrical  perch 
being  ten  feet,  and  the  geometrical  feet  twelve  digits,  Sec.  the  cubic 
perch  is  1000  cubic  feet,  and  a  cubic  foot  1728  digits,  Sec. 

Cube,  or  Cubic  number ,  in  arithmetic,  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  a  fquare  number  by  it’s  root :  thus,  64  is  a 
cube  number,  and  arifes  by  multiplying  16,  the  fquare  of  4,  by  the 
root  4. 

Cube,  or  Cubic  quantity,  in  algebra,  the  third  power  in  a  feries 
of  geometrical  proportionals  continued:  as  a  is  the  root,  a  a  the 
fquare,  and  aaa  the  cube.  All  cubic  numbers  may  be  ranged  into 
the  form  of  cubes ;  as  8  or  27,  whofe  fides  are  2  and  3,  and  their 
bafes4and9;  whence  it  appears,  that  every  true  cubic  number, 
produced  from  a  binomial  root,  confifts  of  thefe  parts;  viz.  tbe 
cubes  of  the  greater  and  ieffer  parts  of  the  root,  and  of  three  times 
the  fquare  of  the  greater  part  multiplied  by  the  leffer,  and  of  three 
times  the  fquare  of  the  Idler  multiplied  by  the  greater,  as, 

a  a-\-2  a  b-\-b  b 

a.-j-  b 

a  aa  -j-  2aab-J-abb 

aabfi-labhfi-  bbb 

uaa-\-i)uab-fi-T)abb-\-bbb  \ 

From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  both  the  cornpofition  of  any 
cubic  number,  and  the  reafon  of  the  method  for  extra£fing  the  cube 
root  out  of  any  number  given.  See  the  following  article. 

Cuee  root  of  any  number,  or  quantity,  is  fuch  a  number  or  quan¬ 
tity  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  then  again  the  produdl 
thence  arifing  by  that  number  or  quantity,  being  the  cube  root,  this 
laft  product  (hall  be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the 
cube- root ;  as  2  is  the  cube-rout  of  8  ;  becaufe  two  times  2  is  4,  and 
two  times  4  is  8  ;  and  a  -j-  b  is  the  cube  root  of  a^-^-^aab-f-^abb 

“H3- 

CUBEBS,  cubeba,  dried  berries,  greatly  refembling  pepper,  but 
furnilhed  each  with  a  (lender  (talk,  whence  they  are  called  by  fome, 
piper  caudatum.  They  are  the  fruit  of  an  Eaft-Indian  tree,  of  which 
we  have  no  particular  account,  faid  to  refemble  the  apple-tree,  and 
to  produce  it’s  berries  in  clufters. 

Cubebs  are  a  warm  fpice,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
pungent  tafte.  Their  heat  and  pungency  are  weaker  than  thofe  of 
pepper,  but  of  the  fame  kind;  and  refide,  like  thofe  of  that  fpice, 
not  in  the  volatile,  but  in  the  more  fixed  matter.  In  diftillation 
with  water,  they  yield  a  quantity  of  a  ponderous  effential  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  and  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  but  in  tafte  mild  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  deco&ion,  infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extrad,  re¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  fltare  of  the  warmth  and  pungency  of  the  cubebs. 
An  extradl  made  with  rectified  fpirit,  poflefles  the  whole  of  their 
flavour  in  perfe&ion  ;  for  even  the  odorous  principle  does  not  exhale 
or  diftil  with  this  men  fir uum :  the  tafte  of  this  extra£l  is  very  hot 
and  pungent,  though  not  near  fo  much  as  that  of  the  fpirituous  cx- 
tra£l  of  pepper. 

CUBIC  hyperbola  is  a  figure  defined  by  the  equation  xy2  —  a*, 
having  two  aiymptotes,  and  confiding  oi  two  hyperbolas  lying  in 
the  adjoining  angles  of  the  aiymptotes,  and  not  in  the  oppofite  an¬ 
gles,  like  the  Apollonian  hypetbola,  being  otherwife  called  by  Sir 
|  Ifaac  Newton,  in  bis  Enumeratio  Linearum  Ter/ii  Ordinis ,  an  hyper- 
bolifmus  of  a  parabola  ;  and  is  the  iixtyyfifth  fpecies  of  his  lines, 
according  to  him. 

CUBICAL  parabolois,  a  parabola  of  the  higher  kind. 
CUBIDIA,  a  genus  of  fpars,  fo  called  from  their  being  of  the 
lliape  of  a  cube,  or  common  die. 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuration  of  the  ancients,  a  long  meafure, 
equal  to  the  length  of  a  man’s  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the-tip  of  the 
fingers. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  makes  the  Englifh  cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches  ; 
the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  1  foot,  5,406  inches  ;  and  tbe  cubit  of  the 
Scripture  equal  fo  1  foot,  9,888  inches. 

CUBITAiUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two  mufcles  ;  the  one 
called  cubitaus  externus,  being  the  firft  of  theextenfor  mufcles  of  the 
fingers,  arifes  from  the  external  extuberance  of  the  humerus,  and 
palling  it’s  tendon  under  the  ligamenturr.  annulare,  is  inferred  into  the 
fourth  bone  of  the  metacarpus  that  Tuftains  the  little  finger  :  the  other 
is  the  cubitaus  internus,  which  arifes  from  the  internal  extuberance 
of  the  humerus,  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  it  runs  all 
along,  till  it  paftes  under  the  ligamenlum  annulare,  and  is  inferted, 
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CARPUS. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm,  reaching  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrift,  otherwife  called  the  ulna.  The  cubitus,  for  the 
fake  of  the  more  eafy  and  varied  motion,  is  compofed  of  a  binary 
number  of  bones,  called  the  cubitus,  or  ulna,  and  the  radius.  The 
fituation  of  th -ulna  is  interior,  it’s  length  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
radius,  and  has  a  motion  of  flexion  and  extension. 

Cubitus,  fractured.  The  cubit  hath  two  bones,  viz.  the  radius 
and  ulna.  Fra  dim  es  here  are  difeovered  by  the  light,  touch,  and  ear: 
by  the  touch  and  fight,  by  moving  the 'hand  of  the  affected  cubit 
inward  and  outward  ;  though  a  fra&ured  ulna,  from  it’s  inability  to 
fupport  the  joint,  will  fhevv  itfelf  fooner  than  that  of  the  radius: 
the  ear  difeovers  a  grating  noife,  if  the  elbow  is  held  heady,  and 
the  hand  is  moved  inward  and  outward. 

If  the  radius  is  to  be  reduced,  and  the  fragments  have  receded 
towards  the  ulna, -in  affiftant  fhottld  ilretch  the  arm,  and  the  furgeon 
fhould  prefs  down  the  patient’s  hand  towards  the  ulna,  until  the  de- 
preffed  part  is  elevated  ;  after  this,  comprefs  the  arm  on  each  fide 
with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  foas  to  reftore  the  compreffed  mtifcles 
between  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  the  fragments  of  the  radius  to  their 
natural  portion  ;  then  lay  a  comprefs  and  Chong  pafteboard  upon 
the  tore-part  of  the  arm,  over  the  quadratus  mufcle,  to  prevent  it 
drawing  the  fractured  bone  toward  the  found  one  ;  after  which,  ap¬ 
ply  the  circular  bandage,  and  fufpend  the  arm  in  a  (ling,  with  the 
hand  in  a  prone  fituation. 

If  the  ulna  is  fradlured,  proceed  as  when  the  accident  happens  to 
the  radius;  only  remember  to  turn  the  hand  towards  the  radius, 
until  the  tlepreffed  part  of  the  ulna  has  recovered  it’s  former  po- 
(ition. 

If  both  thefe  bones  are  broken,  proceed,  as  with  either  of  them 
Gngly.  Mr.  Pott  obferves  in  this  cafe,  that  it  is  necelfary  to  put 
the  longitudinal  comprefles  as  near  as  may  be  betwixt  the  bones,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  callus  uniting  them,  which  would  hinder  the  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  of  the  arm. 

It  often  happens  in  faflures  of  this  part,  that,  notwithftanriing 
all  poilible  care,  a  Cliff  joint  follows;  therefore,  though  (in  this 
particular  inCtance,  and  in  th e  patella)  keeping  the  whole  limb  (trair, 
relaxes  the  particular  mufcles  of  thefe  bones  ;  yet  if  a  Cliff  joint  is 
to  be  feared,  as  foon  as  ever  the  benefits  from  relaxation  are  over, 
gently  bend  the  limb.  A  (tiff  bent  cubit  being  much  more  ufeful 
than  a  {trait  one. 

CUBO-CUBUS,  the  term  whereby  Diopbantus,  Vieta,  &c.  dif- 
tinguifh  the  fixth  power  ;  which  the  Arabs  call  quadratum  cubi. 

CUBOIDES,  or  Os  Cuboies,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  hone  of 
the  loot,  io  called  from  it’s  refembling a  cube.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
external  fide  oF  the  tarjus,  where  it  receives  the  outer  bone  of  the 
metatarfus,  and  is  articulated  with  the  neighbouring  bones. 

CUBUS-CUBI.a  name  whereby  the  Arab  writers,  and  thofe  who 
follow  them,  denominate  the  ninth  power,  or  a  number  multiplied 
eight  times  by  itfelf  continually  ;  which  Diophantus,  and  after  him 
Vieta,  Oughtred,  See.  call  cubo-cubo-cubus. 

CUCKING  STOOL,  Cukestool,  or  Castigatory,  an¬ 
ciently  called  tumbrel,  and  t rebucket ;  an  engine  for  the  punifhment 
of  fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in  the  water. 

Kitchen  fays,  “  Every  one  having  a  view  of  frank- pledge,  ought 
to  have  a  pillory  and  a  turtibrel.”  This  machine  was  much  in  life, 
even  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  who  called  it  fcealding-Jlole ,  or 
fi aiding- Jlool. 

The  punifhment  was  anciently  alfo  inflidled  on  brewers,  and  ba¬ 
kers,  tranfgreCfing  the  law  ;  who  were  thereupon,  in  fuch  a  (fool  or 
chair,  to  be  ducked  in Jlercore,  fome  muddy  or  Clinking-pond.  This 
was  anciently  written  gaging-Jlool ;  in  Domefday  it  is  tailed  cathedra 
fltreoris. 

CUCKOW,  cucullus,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  pica.  The  bill  is  fomewhat  cylindrical ;  the  edges  of 
the  nollrils  are  a  little  prominent ;  the  tongue  is  arrow- (haped, 
plain  and  not  divided,  and  the  toes  are  of  the  climbing  kind,  i.  e. 
two  before  and  two  behind.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  magpie  or  jay. 
The  cuckow  is  a  migrating  bird  ;  it  comes  to  Britain  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  dilappears  about  St.  John’s  day.  The  cuckow  neither 
builds  a  neft,  nor  fits  upon  it’s  eggs  ;  but  takes  poCfeilion  of  a  neft 
built  by  fmall  birds  of  the  fparrow  kind,  in  which  it  generally  lays 
but  one  egg,  which  is  hatched  by  the  fmall  bird  along  with  it’s  own 
eggs ;  during  the  time  of  hatching,  the  cuckow  fits  upon  hedges  or 
trees,  and  ahnofl  conftantly  ftngs.  If  the  cuckow' s  eggs  be  firfl 
hatched,  Che  immediately  throws  out  and  deltroys  the  eggs  of  the 
fmall  bird  ;  but  if  the  fmall  bird’s  eggs  be  firfl  hatched,  the  cuckow 
allows  the  young  to  live  till  it’s  own  egg  is  hatched,  and  then  de- 
ftroys  the  young  belonging  to  the  fmall  bird.  The  fmall  bird  feeds 
and  brings  up  the  young  cuckow  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as 
if  it  were  it’s  own,  till  it  be  able  to  procure  it’s  own  food,  when, 
fome  fay,  it  ungratefully  kills  and  eats  it’s  nurfe.  T.  he  cuckow  feeds 
upon  caterpillars  arid  fmall  birds  ;  but  is  never  transformed  into  a 
hawk,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Linnaeus 
enumerates  no  lefs  than  22  fpecies,  which  inhabit  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  are  chiefly  dtftinguilhed  by  the  lhape  of  the  tail  and 
vaiiations  in  colour. 

7  he  whole  bird  and  it’s  dung  arc  ufed  in  medicine.  The  bird 
burnt  whole  is  recommended  for  the  gravel,  pains  and  exceffive  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  given  with  good  fuccefs  alio  in  the  pa- 
roxyfms  of  fevers.  The  dung  of  the  cuckow  drank  is  faid  to  cure 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

Cuckow-/^//,  a  frothy  fubflance  found  on  feveral  plants. 

CUCKSOO,  a  dilh  much  ufed  by  the  Moors  of  Africa :  it  is 
prepared  of  wheat-flour,  barley,  or  millet,  formed  into  a  kind  of 
pafle  or  dough,  and  reduced  to  fmall  grains  :  thefe  they  place  over  a 
colander,  covering  a  pan  whereon  meat  is  ftewed,  fo  as  to  receive 
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meat ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  meat  is  done>  the 

wife^UlL/r/lRIS’.in  anat0,?y’  3  mufcIe  of  th efcapula;  other- 
phyfes  of  the  neck”’  I  f°m  the  os  0CClPllti<  the  fpinofe  apo- 

Kinat^ L  1 " "r  ^  er'ght  l’PPer  vertebr*  of  ‘he  back.  It’s 
veral  verv  diff  3  ^  ^lne  tb efcapula.  It  has  the  power  of  fo. 

enallli„/it  t'lhevTaTff  ,he. ,diff'ercnt  of  it's  feveral  fibres 

downwards’,  or  bacLSd!.^  ‘°  m0V‘  ,he  Upwards, 

r,ns  bwani,,s' are  fiich  as  • 

'n  maUers  of  drefs»  was  formerly  a  traveller’s  can- 
inn6!-  3  °’  COWl\  £0Uh  or  &ula :  whence  the  name  paffed  to  the 
one'piece™’"8''  °m  '*  f'f,iie:l  ,heir  frock  ai,d  «P.  which  were  of 

,heCSLUS’  'he  hi,,0ry  01  ‘  "ame  ofed  for 

CuCullus  indicator,  a  fpecies  of  cuckow  found  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  called  by  the  Dutch  fettlers  honig- wyzer, oxhonl 
guide.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  common  cuckow,  and  famous  for  con 
dudling  thofe  who  obferve  it’s  motions  to  the  wild  bee-hives  bv  a 

ftlh  llin0te’/0Un<jing  eherr'  cherr'  This  note  is  anfwered  by  a  foft 
w“«  ;ered  by  the  bird  till  the  hive  is  found.  1 

„  V/  ,UrMB^R,  cucumis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  fyn- 
g  njta  Cldfs  It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant 
w  ich  are  bell-fhaped,  of  one  petal,  which  adheres  to  the  empale- 
ment,  and  is  cut  into  five  oval  rough  fegments.  The  male  flowers 
have  three  fhort  ftamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empalement  •  the 
tema.e  flowers  have  no  (lamina,  but  have  three  fmall  pointed  fila- 
ments,  without  fummits.  Thegermen  is  fituated  under  the  flower 
vvhich  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  flefhy  fruit  with  three  cells  in¬ 
cluding  many  oval,  flat,  pointed  feeds. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  gardens,  the 
common  kind,  the  white  one,  and  the  long  green  one.  The  firfl  is 
what  we  bring  to  market  in  England  ;  the  fecond  is  the  common 
kind,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  our’s,  as  being  much  firmer, 
and  having  fewer  feeds  ;  and  the  third  is  better  even  than  that,  but 
it  is  raifed  with  difficulty. 

The  common  one,  which  our  gardeners  almofl  folely  cultivate 
is  raifed  at  three  different  feafons  of  the  year  ;  the  firfl  is  on  hot¬ 
beds,  under  garden  frames,  tor  early  fruit ;  the  fecond  is  under  bell 
or  hand-glaffes,  which  is  for  the  middle  crop  ;  and  the  third  is  on 
the  common  ground,  which  is  fora  late  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The 
cucumbers  which  are  ripe  before  April  are  unwnolefome,  being  raifed 
wholly  by  the  ferment  of  dung,  not  by  the  fun’s  heat.  Thofe  ripe 
in  April  are  good  fruit,  and  are  raifed  in  the  following  manner  : 
toward  Chriflmas,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  a  quantity  of  frefh 
horfe-dung  muft  be  procured,  with  the  litter  among  it,  and  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fea-coal  afhes  fhould  be  added  to  it.  In  four  or  five 
days  the  dung  will  begin  to  heat,  at  which  time  a  little  of  it  may  be 
drawn  flat  on  the  outfide,  and  covered  with  two  inches  thicknefs  of 
good  earth  :  this  muff  be  covered  with  a  bell-glafs,  and  after  two 
days,  when  the  earth  is  warm,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  it,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frefh  earth,  and  the  glafsthen  fet 
on  again.  The  glafs  muft  be  covered  with  a  mat  at  nights,  and, 
in  four  days,  the  young  plants  will  appear ;  when  thefe  are  feen,  the 
reft  of  the  dung  muft  be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  more  lights. 
This  muft  be  three  feet  thick,  and  beat  clofe  together,  and  covered 
three  inches  deep  with  fine  frefh  earth  ;  the  frame  mufl  then  be  put 
on,  and  covered  at  night,  or  in  bad  weather  with  mats. 

When  the  earth  is  hot  enough,  the  plants  from  under  the  bell 
muft  be  tranfplanted  into  it,  and  fet  at  two  inches  diftance.  The 
glaffes  muft  be  now  and  theil  a  little  raifed  to  give  air  to  the  plants, 
and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  the  fleam  of  the  dung 
from  dropping  down  upon  them.  The  plants  muft  be  watered  at 
times,  with  water  fet  on  dung  till  as  warm  as  the  air  in  the  frame: 
and  as  the  young  plants  grow  up,  the  flalks  of  them  fhould  be  earthed 
up,  which  will  give  them  great  additional  ftrength.  If  the  bed  is 
not  hot  enough,  fome  frefh  litter  fhould  be  laid  round  it’s  fides; 
and  if  too  hot,  fome  holes  fhould  be  bored  into  feveral  parts  of  it 
with  a  flake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat;  and  when  the  bed  is  thus 
brought  to  a  proper  coolnefs,  the  holes  are  to  be  flopped  up  again 
with  frefh  dung.  When  thefe  plants  begin  to  fhoot  their  third,  or 
rough  leaf,  another  bed  muft  be  prepared  for  them  like  the  firfl,  and 
when  it  is  properly  warm  through  the  earth,  the  plants  of  the  other 
bed  muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  this,  in  which  there  muft  be  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  each  light,  of  about  a  toot  deep,  and  nine 
inches  over,  filled  with  light  and  fine  frefh  earth,  laid  hollow,  in 
form  of  a  bafon  :  in  each  of  thefe  holes  there  muft  be  fet  lour  plants ; 
thefe  muft  be,  for  two  or  three  days,  fhaded  from  the  fun,  that  they 
may  take  firm  root,  after  which  they  muft  have  all  the  fun  they  can, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  frefh  air,  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
When  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  their  (talks  fhould  be 
gently  pegged  down  toward  the  earth,  in  as  different  dire&ions  as 
may  be  from  one  another,  and  the  branches  afterwards  produced, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  a  month  after  this,  the 
flowers  will  appear,  and,  foon  after,  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit. 
The  glaffes  muft  now  be  carefully  covered  at  nights,  and  in  the  day 
time  they  fhould  have  gentle  waterings,  fprinkling  over  the  whole 
plants.  Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  Midfummer,  at  which 
time  thofe  of  the  fecond  crop  will  come  in  to  fupply  their  place: 
thefe  are  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they 
do  not  require  fo  much  care  and  trouble.  This  fecond  crop  ftiould 
be  fowed  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  March, 

The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  for  the  lafl  crop,  and  for 
pickling,  is  toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the  weather  is  let- 
tied  :  thefe  are  fown  in  holes  dug  to  a  little  depth,  and  filled  up  with 
fine  "earth,  in  form  of  a  bafon,  eight  or  nine  feeds  in  each  hole. 

Thefe 
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-Thefe  will  come  op  in  five  or  fix  days,  and,  till  they  are  about 
week  old,  are  in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows  ;  after  this  they 
require  only  watering  now  and  then,  and  keeping  clear  from  wee  s. 
There  fliould  be  only  five  plants  left  at  firft  in  each  hole,  and  when 
they  are  grown  a  little  farther  up,  the  word  of  thpfe  is  to  be  Plll*e.d 
up,  that  there  may  finally  remain  only  four.  The  plants  of  this 
.Crop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in  July.  . 

If  the  branches  of  cucumbers  are  much  trodden  upon,  the  fruit,  it 
'is  (aid,  will  be  bitter  and  emetic  ;  and  a  water  diddled  from  cucum¬ 
bers  when  full  ripe,  and  beginning  to  putrefy,  purges  fmartlyr,  in  t  e 
quantity  of  a  dram. 

C\JC\JW&ZVi,ftngle-feededf\n  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoeaa  Jyn- 
genejia  clafs.  It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  ; 
the  male  flowers  have  a  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf,  with 
five  indentures.  The  petal  is  bell-fhaped,  growing  on  the  empale¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  have  each  three  flamina,  which  are  united  above, 
terminated  by  fummits,  joined  in  a  head.  The  female  flowers  are 
like  the  male,  and  fit  upon  the  germen  ;  they  have  no  (lamina,  but 
the  germen  fupports  a  cylindrical  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  thick,  three- 
pointed  fligma.  The  germen  becomes  an  oval  fruit,  fet  off  with 
briflly  hairs,  having  one  cell,  containing  a  fingle  feed  of  the  fame 
(hape.  There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  North  America  and  the 
Wed  Indies.  • 

CUCUMIS  capparis,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  to  the  plant 
which  produces  the  fruit  called  bel,  refembling  in  {hape  the  capeis, 
with  a  hard  (hell  over  the  kernel,  like  that  of  the  hazel-nut.  The 
fruits fel  and  fel are  alfo  like  it  in  fliapeand  virtue. 

CUCUPHA,  in  ancient  medicine,  a  cap  for  the  head,  with  ce¬ 
phalic  powders  quilted  therein,  much  worn  againd  nervous  diltem- 
pers,  particularly  thofe  which  affe£led  the  head,  and  againd  catarrhs. 

CUCURBIT,  in  chemiftry,  an  earthen  or  glafs  veflel,  fo  called 
from  it’s  refemblance  to  a  gourd,  arifing  gradually  from  a  wide  bot¬ 
tom.  and  terminating  in  a  narrow  neck.  Refer  to  Sydein  of  Che¬ 
mistry,  p.  507. 

CUCURBITA,  the  gourd,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  is  formed  of  a  fingle  campanulated  petal,  divided 
into  five  fegments.  The  fruit  is  apple-like,  and  contains  three 
membranaceous  cells:  the  feeds^ are  numerous,  compreffed,  tumid, 
obtufe,  and  placed  in  two  rows.  See  the  ariicie  Gourd. 

CUCURBITACEOUS,  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the 
gourd,  melon,  pompion,  and  other  plants  producing  the  greater  cold 
feeds  of  the  lhops. 

CUCURBITINI  lumbrici,  broad  worms  that  breed  in  the  intef- 
tines,  like  the  feed  of  a  gourd. 

CUCURBITULA,  in  furgery,  fignifies  a  cupping-glass. 
CUCURI,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  Brafilian  fhark,  no 
wife  mifchievous,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long:  it  has  only 
one  row  of  fmal!  teeth. 

CUCURUCU,  in  zoology,  an  American  ferpent,  of  ayellowifh 
colour,  variega'ed  with  black  fpots,  and  growing  to  10  or  12  feet  in 
leng  h.  It  is  a  very  poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
natives ;  but  it’s  flefh  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  greatly  elteemed 
among  them,  when  properly  prepared. 

CUD,  fometimes  .means  the  infide  of  the  throat  in  beads,  and 
fometimes  the  food  that  they  keep  there,  and  chew  over  again  :  from 
whence,  to  chew  the  cud  fignifies  to  ponder,  think,  or  ruminate  upon 
a  thing. 

Cud  loft,  implies  cattle  that  fometimes  lofe  their  cud  accidentally, 
fometimes  by  ficknefs,  poverty,  mourning,  &c.  to  cure  which,  take 
four  leaven  of  rye  bread,  and  fait,  and  mixing  it  with  human  urine 
and  baum,  beat  it  in  a  mortar;  then  making  a  large  ball  or  two 
thereof,  put  them  down  the  bead’s  throat. 

CUDDY,  in  a  firft-rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place  lying  between 
the  captain  lieutenant’s  cabin,  and  the  quarter-deck;  and  divided 
into  partitions,  for  the  matter,  and  other  officers.  See  Plate  Ship, 
fig.  2,  lit .  r . 

It  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  cabin  near  the  ftern  of  a  lighter,  or  barge 
of  burden. 

CUDWEED,  gnaphalium,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  fyngenefa  polygamia  fuperflua  clafs.  The  characters  of 
which  are  thefe:  the  flower  is  of  the  flofculous  kind,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  fiofcules,  which  are  divided  into  many  fegments, 
and  formed  like  attar  at  the  ends;  thefe  are  placed  upon  the  embryo 
fruit,  and  are  contained  in  a  general  cup,  which  is  of  a  fcaly  or 
fquamofe  ftrudlure,  but  is  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining. 

The  fpecies  of  cudweed  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  are  eight. 
The  common  cudweed  is  deficcative  and  attringent,  and  is  of  great 
efficacy  in  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds.  In  dyfenteries,  and  in  flood¬ 
ings  of  the  menfes,  it  has  been  known  to  do  great  cures.  Some  have 
recommended  the  diftilled  water  of  it  in  cancers,  but  this  feems  to 
have  no  very  great  foundation.  A  decoftion  of  it  in  fmall  beer  is  a 
common  medicine  among  country  people  for  quinfies,  and  is  faid 
fometimes  to  have  done  remarkable  cures  in  them. 

Cudweed,  baftard,  micropus,  or  gnaphaloides,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  fyngenefta  polygamia  ncceftaria  clafs.  T  he  characters  are  :  it 
hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  included  in  the  fame  double 
empalement ;  ten  hermaphrodite  flowers  compofe  the  difk,  which 
have  one  petal,  are  funnel-fhaped,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top,  and 
have  five  ffiort  briflly  flamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits. 
In  the  fame  empalement  are  five  female  flowers  in  the  circum¬ 
ference,  which  have  each  an  oval  germen,  compreffed,  hid  under 
the  fcales  of  the  interior  empalement,  each  having  a  ftyle  by  their 
fide,  which  is  briflly,  turning  towards  the  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
crowned  by  flender  acute-pointed  ftigmas,  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  lemale  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  oval  feed  ;  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  are  barren. 

CUE,  an  item,  or  innuendo,  given  to  the  aftors  on  the  ftage,  what, 
or  when,  to  fpeak.  See  the  article  Prompter. 


CUERPO.  To  walk  in  cuerpo,  is  a  Spanifh  phrafe  for  going 
without  a  cloke  ;  or  without  all  the  formalities  of  a  full  drefs.  ' 

CUGNACUARANA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American 
bead  of  prey,  ufually  confounded  with  the  tyger,  and  deferibed  by 
Marggrave  as  one  of  the  three  fpecies  of  American  tygers,  the  ja. 
guara  and  jaguarete  being  the  two  others.  Thofe  two  animals  are 
plainly  rather  of  the  leopard,  or  lynx,  than  of  the  tyger  kind;  and 
perhaps,  this  is  as  little  of  the  tyger  as  they.  It  is  a  large  and  very 
fierce  beaft,  of  the  ffiape  of  the  jaguara,  but  of  one  fimple  colour 
which  is  a  very  pale  tawney,  like  the  colour  of  fome  goats,  but  not 
fo  ftrong.  It  is  a  little  dufkier  on  the  back  than  on  the  fides,  and 
there  is  a  little  white  under  the  chin,  and  on  the  belly.  It’s  hair  is 
very  fhort. 

CUGUACUETE,  and  Cuguacuapara,  in  zoology,  the  Bra¬ 
filian  names  of  an  animal  of  the  caprca  kind,  feemingto  be  the  male 
and  female  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  not  diftinT  animals.  The  for¬ 
mer  has  no  horns,  the  latter  has,  and  is  probably  the  male ;  the 
horns  are  compofed  of  three  branches ;  they  fend  out  one  near  the 
infertion,  and  from  this  they  run  up  fingle  to  the  extremity,  where 
they  are  bifid.  We  have  not  feen  the  animal  in  England  ;  but  it’s 
horns,  which  are  very  fingular  in  their  fhape,  are  preferved  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society. 

CUGUPUGUACU,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  many  call 
the  meros,  a  Brafilian  fifh  of  confiderable  fize,  and  a  very  good 
tafte.  L  • 

CUI  ante  divortium,  in  law,  a  writ,  which  a  woman  divorced 
from  her  hufband  hath,  to  recover  lands  or  tenements  from  him  to 
whom  her  hufband  alienated  them  during  Carriage  ;  becaufe  during 
the  marriage  (he  could  not  gainfay  it. 

Cui  in  vita  is  a  writ-of  entry,  which  a  widow  hathagainft  him  to 
whom  her  hufband  alienated  her  lands  or  tenements  in  his  life-time; 
fpeqfying,  that,  during  his  life,  file, could  not  withftand  it. 

CLTfETE,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  Plunder  calls  the  cref- 
centia  of  Linnaeus. 

CUIRASSE',  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of  iron  plate, 
well  hammered,  ferving  to  cover  the  body,  flom  the  neck  to  the  gir¬ 
dle,  both  before  and  behind  :  whence, 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cuirajftes,  as  mod  of  the 
Germans  are  :  the  French  have  a  regiment  of  cuirafjiers ;  but  we 
have  had  none  in  the  Englifh  army  fince  the  Revolution. 

CUIRIRI,  in  ornithology,  a  Brafilian  bird  very  like  the  common 
ftarling,  but  that  it  has  a  yellow  fpot  on  it’s  head. 

CUL  de  lamp,  in  architeflure,  a  term  ufed  for  feveral  decorations, 
both  of  mafonry  and  joinery,  found  in  vaults  and  ceilings,  to  finifh 
the  bottom  of  works  ;  and  wreathed  fomething  in  the  manner  of  a 
teftudo,  particularly  a  kind  of  pendentive  in  Gothic  vaults. 

Cu  l  defour,  a  fort  of  fpherical  vault,  like  an  oven.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Vault,  for  an  explanation. 

Cul  de  four  of  a  niche ,  fignifies  the  arched  roof  of  a  niche,  on  a 
circular  plan.,T!i, 

CULCASIA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  old  wri¬ 
ters  to  an  Egyptian  plant  growing  near  the  fea-ihores.  It  is  by 
many  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  colocafta,  but  improperly.  ' 

CULCUL,  a  fort  of  grain  brought  from  Egypt  to  Conflanttno- 
|  pie,  where  it  is  much  efteemed,  efpecially  when  frefh. 

CULDEES,  in  church  biftory,  a  fort  of  monkifh  priefts,  for¬ 
merly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Being  remarkable  for  the 
religious  exercifes  of  preaching  and  praying,  they  were  called,  bv 
way  of  eminence,  Cult  ores  Dei ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word 
culdees. 

CULEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  largeft  meafure  of  capacity 
for  things  liquid,  containing  twenty  amphora ,  or  forty  urna.  It 
contained  143  gallons  3  pints  wine  meafure,  and  was  11.095  foiid 
inches. 

CULEX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  two- winged  flies,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  tubular,  like  a  liphon,  but  exceeding  flender,  and  fili¬ 
form. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the  gnats  and  bumble-beee. 

CULINARY,  an  epithet  frequently  attached  to  fire,  determin¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  common  fire,  excited  in  wood,  coals,  or  other  ordinary 
fuel ;  in  contradittinflion  to  folar  fire,  or  that  raifed  by  the  adlion  of 
a  burning-glafs  ;  alfo  to  central  fire,  to  animal  fire,  &c. 

According  toBoerhaave,  culinary  fire  confifts  of  a  portion  of  pure 
elementary  or  folar  fire,  attracted  by  the  oily  or  fulphureous  parts  of 
the  fuel  with  fuch  velocity,  as  that  it  moves  the  fame,  agitates  and 
whirls  them  violently  about,  and  by  degrees  breaks  and  attenuates 
them  ;  renders  them  volatile,  and  difperfes  them  in  air. 

The  effedt  of  air  upon  this  fire,  is,  to  make  a  kind  of  vault  around 
it,  and,  by  that  means,  reftrain  and  keep  it  in,  determine  it  upon  the 
fulphur,  and  thus  prevent  it’s  too  hafty  dilfipation. 

CU  LLIAGE,  a  right  ufurped  by  the  ancient  Scots  lords,  andefta- 
blifhed  by  a  fhameful  cuflom,  which  gave  them  the  firft  night  with 
their  vaftals’  brides.  Malcolm  III.  abolifhed  it,  and  fettled  a  com- 
penfation  in  it’s  (lead,  whereby  frequent  revolts  were  prevented. 

CULM,  among  botanifts,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  ftalk  of 
grades,  hence  called  cuhniferous  pLnts. 

CULMIFERQUS,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  fuch  plants  as  have 
a  fmooth  jointed  ftalk,  ufually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint  wrapped 
about  with  fingle,  narrow,  fharp-pointed  leaves,  and  their  feeds  con¬ 
tained  in  chaffy  hufks  ;  as  wheat,  barley,  See. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  tranfit  of  a  ftar  or  planet 
over  the  meridian,  or  that  point  of  it’s  orbit  where  it  is  at  it’s 
greateft  altitude. 

Hence,  a  ftar  is  faid  to  culminate,  when  it  paffies  the  meridian. 

To  find  the  culmination  of  a  ftar,  or  the  time  wherein  ir  palfes  the 
meridian.  On  a  meridian  line  A  B  { Plate  1 1  ,fig.  2,)  ftretch  a  thread, 
DC,  perpendicularly;  and  from  D  to  E  another,  DE,  cutting 
j  the  meridian  obliquely,  at  any  angle  :  the  triangular  thread,  DCE, 
f  will 
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will  cut  the  plane  of  the  horizon  in  the  meridian  line,  or  at 
right  angles;  and,  confequently,  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian. 

'The  evCj  therefore,  being  fo  placed,  as  that  the  thread  DE  mav 
cover  the  thread  DC  ;  watt  till  the  liar  be  billeted  by. the  triangle 
DC  F. ;  for  then  the  e\e  and  the  (tar  wi'l,  together  with  the  trian¬ 
gle  DCE,  be  in  the  fame  plane:  confequently,  the  ftar  is  in  the 

meridian. 

To  hnd  the  culmination  of  a  ftar  bv  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

To  find  the  time  of  a  liar’s  culminating  ;  it’s  right  afeenfion,  and 
the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  being  given.  From  the  fun’s  place 
find  his  right  afeenfion  :  and  from  this  fubtract  the  right  afeen¬ 
fion  of  the  ftar:  the  difference  being  converted  into  folar  time, 
gives  the  time  elapfed  from  mid-day  to  the  time  of  the  ftar’s  culmi¬ 
nation- 

CULPABILIS,  Non  ejl  culpabilis ;  Non  cul.  q.  d.  he  is  not 
guilty  ;  it  implies,  in  law,  the  general  plea  to  an  action  of  trefpafs, 
whereby  the  defendant  abfolutely  denies  the  fadt  charged  on  him  by 
the  plaintiff;  whereas,  in  other  fpecial  pleas,  the  defendant  grants 
the  fadl  to  be  done,  but  alledges  fume  reafons,  in  his  defence,  why 
he  lawfully  might  do  it. 

CULPRIT,  a  formal  reply  of  a  proper  officer  in  court,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  king,  after  a  criminal  has  pleaded  not  guilty,  affirming 
him  to  be  guilty,  without  which  the  i Hue  to  be  tried  is  not  joined. 
After  an  i'ndidlment,  for  any  criminal  matter,  is  read  in  court,  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar  is  afked,  whether  lie  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of 
the  indidlment  ?  If  he  anfwers,  Not  guilty,  there  is  a  replication 
by  the  clerk  of  the  arraignments  from  the  crown,  by  continuing 
the  charge  of  guilt  upon  him,  which  isexpreffed  in  the  word  culprit , 
which  is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  culpabilis,  and  the  French 
prijl  or  pret ;  intimating,  that  he  is  ready  to  prove  the  criminal 
gudtv. 

CULTELLATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome authors  for  the  mea- 
furirig  of  heights  and  diliances,  by  piece-meal  ;  that  is,  by  inltru- 
uients  which  give  us  fuch  heights  and  difiances  by  parts,  and  not  all 
at  one  operation. 

CULTIVATOR,  in  hufoandry,  the  name  given1  by  foreigners 
to  inftruments  ufed  for  ftirring  the  earth,  anfwering  to  our  horfe- 
hoes. 

CULTRARIUS,  otherwife  called  popes,  among  the  Romans, 
were  fuch  perfons  as  attended  the  facrifices,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  provide  victims,  and  to  ki'l  them  after  they  had  knocked  them 
down.  They  were  half  naked,  their  fhoulders,  arms,  and  upper 
parts  of  their  bodies  being  uncovered,  as  far  as  their  navels  ;  and 
the  reft  covered  to  the  mid-leg  with  a  linen  apron,  or  thefkins  of 
the  bead  ;  and  they  wore  a  crown  of  laurels  upon  their  heads. 

CULVERIN,  in  war,  a  long  (lender  piece  of  ordnance  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  diftance. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colubrina  ;  others  from 
coluber,  finake  ;  either  on  account  of  the  length  and  flendernefs  of 
the  piece,  or  the  ravages  it  makes. 

Of  thefe  there  are  three  kinds  ;  viz.  the  culverin  extraordinary,  the 
ordinary,  and  the  leajl fixed. 

The  culvtrin  extraordinary  has  5-*-  inches  bore:  it’s  length  32 
calibers,  or  13  feet  ;  it  weighs  4800  pounds  ;  it’s  load  is  above  12 
pounds  ;  carries  a  fhot  5  inches  $  diameter,  weighing  twenty  pounds 
weight. 

The  ordinary  culverin  is  12  feet  long  ;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pounds 
five' ounces  ;'  caliber  5}  inches  ;  it’s  weight  4500  pounds. 

The  culverin  of  the  leaft  fize  has  it’s  dismeter  5  inches:  is  12 
feet  long  ;  weighing  about  4000  pounds  ;  carries  a  fhot  3  inches  \ 
diameter,  weighing  14  pounds  9  ounces.  See  the  article  Demi- 
Culverin.  .. 

CULVERTAIL,  in  (hip-building,  is  ufed  for  a  manner  of 
letting  one  timber  into  another,  fo  that  they  cannot  (lip  afunder. 
The  fattening  of  a  lhip’s  catlings  into  the  beam  is  fo  performed. 
See  the  article  Dove -tail.  j 

CUMAMUS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  many  of 
the  ancients  to  cubebs. 

CUM AND A  guacu,  in  botany,  a  name  for  certain  very  large 
Indian  kidney-beans,  which  roafted,  contufed,  and  exhibited  with 
an  egg,  are  given  for  fluxes  of  the  belly,  boiled,  made  into  a  ca- 
taplafm,  and  applied  to  the  belly,  they  are  (aid  to  cure  colic  pains  ; 
and  they  are  in  this  form  applied  to  apoftemations,  with  a  view  of 
refolving  them. 

CUMELE,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  have  deferibed  the  lupulus,  or  hop,  with  which  w'e  make 
our  malt  liquors  bittier. 

CUMELOBOTANE,  in  modern  Greek  writers,  is  alfo  a  name 
given  to  th elupulus,  or  plant,  which  produces  hops. 

CUMIN,  cuminum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  pen- 
tandna  digyma  clafs,  and  of  which  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

This  plant  is  annual,  perifliing  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe;  it 
feldom  rifes  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  high  in  Malta,  and  other 
warm  countries  where  it  is  native  ;  but  here  it  never  exceeds  four 
inches.  Thefe  plants  flower  extremely  well  in  England,  but 
feldom  produce  feeds.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  long  narrow 
fegments,  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  generally  turn  back  at 
their  extremity.  The  flowers  grow  in  (mall  umbels  at  the  top 
of  the  flalks;  they  are  compofed  ot  five  unequal  petals,  which  are 
of  a  pale  blueilh  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long-channelled  aro¬ 
matic  feeds. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  fin  all  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  very  mo- 
derate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  appear,  inure  them  by  degrees  to 
the  open  air  ;  then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  preserving  the  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  warm  border  of  good 
earth ;  by  this  method  the  plants  will  flower  extremely  well,  and  in 
very  warm  feafons  may  be  brought  to  perfect  their  feeds. 
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Miller  derives  cumin  from  vcjerj,  to  bring  forth,  being  reputed  ef¬ 
fectual  for  curing  fterility.  &  v 

It  is  tiled  with  fuccefs  in  vertigoes,  wind  colics,  tympanies,  &c. 

is  e  .emed  excellent  to  retrieve  the  natural  heat  in  flallions,  bulls, 

-p  Pigeons  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it. 

1  •  V"r  ,iS  Wel1  as  tt,e  c°mmon  anife,  yields  by  exprefiion  a 
kind  of  oil,  efteemed  fovereign  in  the  rheumatilm  ;  provided  it  be 
uled  with  precaution,  and  in  fmall  quantities. 

Cumin,  bujlard,  la  gas  cia,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynid 
clals  It  hath  many  flowers  colledtcd  into  a  head,  in  one  common 
empalement,  compofed  of  eight  indented  leaves.  The  flower  con- 
lilts  of  five  horned  petals,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  fituated  a 
pointal,  attended  by  five  ftamina:  the  pointal  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  feed,  crowned  with  the  empalement.  There  is  only  one 
known  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  cuminum fiylvejlre. 

CUMPET  ES,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  fome  of 
the  Greek  writers  to  the  carpejia  of  Galen  and  others.  This  was 
an  aromatic  drug,  and  was  the  younger  Ihoots  and  tender  twigs  of 
an  odoriferous  tree,  growing  on  fome  mountains  of  Pamphylia, 
which  were  colledted  in  the  fpring,  and,  when  dried,  were  ufed  as 
a  fticeedaneum  for  the  cinnamon. 

CUNEI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  thofe  tellina,  which 
have  one  fide  of  their  {hell  much  more  extended  than  the  other. 
See  thearricle  Muscle. 

CUNEIFORM  leaf,  among  botanifts,  is  a  fimple  leaf,  of  the 
ftiape  of  a  wedge  ;  or  whofe  length  greatly  exceeds  iPs  breadth, 
and  rhe  lower  part  of  which  grows  fmaller  all  the  way. 

CUNEI  FORME  os,  or  os Jpbenoides,  in  anatomy,  is  the  feventh 
bone  of  the  cranium,  or  fcull. 

I  his  bone  is  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge  among  the  other 
hones  of  the  cranium,  and  ferves  as  a  bafis,  as  it  were,  to  fupport 
feveral  of  them,  and  fome  of  thofe  ot  the  upper  jaw:  the  figure 
of  this  bone  is  very  irregular;  in  it’s  upper  part  is  feen  the fiella 
equina,  or  turcica,  under  w'hich  there  is  a  finus :  this  is  fometimes 
double,  and  opens  into  the  noftrils ;  fometimes  it  is  totally  want¬ 
ing  :  it  is  called  the  fphenoidal  finus.  The  fiphenoides  has  thirteen 
apophyfies ;  fix  of  them  are  internal,  and  are  placed  near  *he  fiella 
equina;  ami  the  other  feven  are  pxternal;  fome  of  thefe  are  of  a 
pterygoide  form,  and  thence  named  pterygoide  apophyfes ;  two  of 
the  other  three  are  very  fmall  and  fly loide,  and  the  feventh  is  placed 
under  the  vomer:  there  are  alfo  three  fiojjie,  or  cavities,  in  this 
bone  ;  one  in  the  fiella  equina,  and  the  other  between  the  pterygoide 
apophyfes.  See  the  article  Sphenoides. 

CUNEIFORMIA  ofifia,  denote  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  bones 
of  the  foot ;  thus  called  from  their  wedge-like  fhape,  being  large 
above,  and  narrow  below. 

They  lie  all  three  afide  of  one  another,  and  are  of  different  fizes  ; 
their  tipper  fide  convex,  and  their  under  hollow,  by  which  means| 
the  mufcles  and  tendons  in  the  bottom  of  the  foot  are  not  hurt  in 
walking. 

At  one  end  they  have  each  a  finus,  which  receives  the  os  navi- 
culare  ;  and  at  the  other  end  they  are  joined  each  to  one  of  the  three 
inner  bones  of  the  metatarfius. 

CUNETTE,  or  Cuvette,  in  fortification,  a  deep  trench, 
about  three  or  four  fathom  wide,  funk  along  the  middle  ot  a  dry 
moat,  to  lade  out  the  water  ;  or  to  make  the  paffage  more  difficult  to 
the  enemy. 

CUNEUS,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  ;  more  ufually,  by  the 
Englifh  writers,  called  the  wedge. 

Cuneus,  among  the  Romans,  a  term  often  ufed  to  fignify  that 
part  of  the  theatre  where  the  fpedlators  fat,  on  account  of  it’s  re- 
fembling  the  figure  of  a  wedge. 

Cuneus, the  wedge,  was  alfo  a  form  of  battle  frequent  among 
the  Romans. 

CUNICULUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  lepus,  or 
hare-kind,  called  in  Englifh  rabbit. 

Cunicwlus  Americanus,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  creature  called  tapeti,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  rabbit. 

Cuniculus  Brajilienfis,  a  fpecies  of  rabbit  called  aperea. 

Cuniculus  Sibericus ,  the  name  of  the  long  tailed  Siberian  rab¬ 
bit,  the  fur  of  which  is  much  valued.  During  the  fummer  months 
many  of  them  are  beautifully  variegated  with  oblique  and  tranl- 
verle  ftreaks  of  black  and  grey.  _ 

Cuniculus,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  by  authors,  in  diftinction 
from  puteus,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  ofpaffages  and  cuts  in  thefe 
fubterranean  works.  The  cuniculi  are  thole  diredt  paflages  in  mines, 
where  they  walk  on  horizontally  ;  but  the putei  are  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  cuts  ordefeents.  ,  r 

CUNILA  bubula,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  Pliny,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  called  the  wild  marjoram  or  origanum. 

Gun  1  la,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  makes  a  diftindl  genus  of  the 
diandria  monogynia  clafs  ;  with  a  ringent  corolla ;  me  upper  lip  is 
erect  and  plane  ;  there  are  two  torn  filaments,  and  the  germen  turns 

to  four  feeds.  ,  .  c  . 

CUNILAGO,  in  botany,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 


BUNINA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  who  had  the  care  of  little 

(Iren  •  • 

"UNNING,  amongft  feamen,  the  art  of  diredhng  the  fteerfman 

Mjide  the  fhip  in  her  proper  courfe  :  the  officer  who  has  this 
ree  is  either  the  pilot, ora  quarter- mafter.  See  the  article  Cond. 
HUNNUS,  the  pudendum  muliebre ;  or  the  anterior  parts  of 
genitals  of  a  woman,  including  the  labia  pudendi,  and  the  mons 

" UNO C E PH AL I,  in  mythology,  from  xuav,  dog,  and  HtQx\vt , 
l  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  animals  with  heads  like  thofe  of  dogs, 
ch  were  wonderfully  endowed,  aud  preferved  with  great  vene 
on,  by  the  Egyptians,  in  many  of  their  temples.  By  their  af. 


finance,  the  Egyptians,  as  fome  relate,  found  out  the  particular 
periods  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  that  one  half  of  the  a"'mal 
often  buried,  while  the -other  half  furvived,  and  that  they  coutd 

read  and  write.  v  ,  „i 

The  c alien- caph- el,  whence  the  Greeks  formed  Muvoxffltetoff,  al¬ 
ludes  to  fome  royal  feminary,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  whence  the 
Egyptians  draughted  novices  to  fupply  their  toileges  and  temples  , 
the  death  of  one  part,  while  the  other  furvived,  denoted  the  regular 

fucceflion  of  their  priefthood.  e  , 

CUNODONTES,  a  people  fuppofed  to  have  the  teeth  of  clogs, 
and  probably  fo  denominated  from  the  objeft  of  their  wor  up,  t  re 
deity  Cban-Adon ,  which  the  Greeks  exprelfed  by  KuvoSav,  and  then 

dalled  his  votaries  Cunodontes.  .'  .  .  ,  r 

CUNONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandna  digyma  clals, 
with  a  five-petaled  corolla,  a  five-leaved  calyx,  a  bilocular,  acumi¬ 
nated,  polyfpermous  capfule,  and  ftyles  'longer  than  the  ower. 

CUP,  calyx,  a  veffel  of  capacity,  of  various  forms,  materials,  and 
ufes.  Ofwald  Nerlinger,  a  German,  made  a  cup  of  a  common 
pepper-corn,  which  holds  1200  other  ivory  cups ,  with  a  handle  to 
each,  all  gilt  on  the  edges  ;  with  room  for  400  more.. 

Cups,  among  botamfts,  are  the  fhort  green  hufks  in  which  the 
flowers  grow.  See  the  article  Calyx. 

Cup  fountain,  is  that  which,  befide  a  bafon,  has  likew.fe  a  cup 
of  one  Angle  piece  of  ftone  or  marble,  fupported  on  a  lhaft  or  pe- 
deffal.  and  receiving  a  jet,  or  fpout,  rifing  out  of  the  middle  thereof. 
Such  is  the  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  Vatican  :  the  cup  being  ot 
granite,  and  antique,  brought  from  the  baths  ofTitus  at  Rome. 

Cup  -galls,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  Angular  kind  of  galls  found 
in  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are  ot  the 
figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glafs,  without  it’s  foot,  being  regular 
cones,  adhering  by  their  point  or  apex  to  the  leaf ;  and  the  top  or 
broad  part  is  hollowed  a  little  way.  The  oak  leaves  iurmlh  us 
with  feveral  other  fpecies  of  gall,  of  various  forms  ami  iiz.es . 
They  all  contain  the  worms  of  a  fmall  fly  ;  and  the  creature  un¬ 
dergoes  all  it’s  changes  in  this  habitation.  See  Plate  64,  65. 

Cup  Jhelly  or  chalice-piell ,  a  Ipecies  of  theBALANUs;  which 


article  fee.  t  ...  ,  . . 

CUPA,  a  kind  of  boats,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  laying  bridges 

over  rivers,  being  broad  below,  and  narrow  above. 

CUPANI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoeciei  monodelphia  clafs  ; 
the  male  whereof  hath  a  three-leaved  calyx,  a  five-  petaled  corolla, 
and  five  ftamina ;  the  female  hath  a  three-leaved  calyx,  three- 
petaled  corolla,  a  ftyle  divided  into  three  parts,  a  three-celled  cap¬ 
fule,  and  a  double  feed. 

CUPELLING,  or  Coppelling,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  putting 
metallic  fubffances  into  a  coppel,  or  covered  veffel,  made  of  bone- 
afhes,  and  fet  in  a  naked  fire,  to  try  what  gold  or  filver  they  will 


iflfFord. 

*  CUPOLA,  in  archite&ure,  a  fpherical  vault,  or  the  round  top 
of  the  dome  of  a  church,  in  form  of  an  inverted  cup.  See  Syl- 
tem  of  Architecture,  p.  171. 

CUPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  applying  cupping- glafTes 
for  the  difeharge  of  blood,  and  other  humours,  by  the  {kin. 

The  operation  of  capping  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  member 
of  the  body;  but  wherever  the  cupping-%\ate  is  applied,  it  is  fixed 
upon  the  fkin,  either  intire  or  fcarified,  and  hence  wTe  have  a  two¬ 
fold  diftin&ion  of  cupping,  int6  dry  and  gorey. 

In  dry  cupping,  theglafs  adheres  to  the  fkin,  by  expelling  or  rare¬ 
fying  it’s  included  air  by  lighted  flax,  or  the  flame  of  a  burning 
candle  within  it,  fo  that  the  glafs  is  prefled  upon  the  part  with  a 
confiderable  force,  by  the  external  air.  The  ufe  of  this  dry- cupping 
is  twofold,  either  to  make  a  revulfion  of  the  blood,  from  fome  par¬ 
ticular  parts  affe&ed,  orelfe  to  caufe  a  derivation  of  it  into  the  af- 
fedled  part,  upon  which  the  glafs  is  applied  :  hence  we  have  a 
reafon  why  Hippocrates  orders  a  large  cupping- glafs  to  be  applied 
under  the  breads  of  a  woman  who  has  too  profufe  a  difeharge  of 
her  menfes,  intending  thereby  to  make  a  revulfion  of  the  blood  up¬ 
wards  from  the  uterus.  Dry  cupping  is  alfo  ufed,  with  fuccefs,  to 
make  a  revulfion,  by  applying  the  glafles  to  the  temples,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  the  r.eck  and  lhoulders,  for  the  removal  of  pains, 
vertigoes,  and  other  diforders  of  the  head  :  they  are  applied  to  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs,  to  drive  the  blood  and  fpirits  into  them, 
when  they  are  paralytic  ;  and,  laflly,  to  remove  the  Jcialica,  and 
other  pains  of  the  joints.  The  operation  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  upon  the  part,  till  it  looks  very  red,  and  becomes  painful. 

In  Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  cupping  is  much 
oftener  joined  with  fcarification,  than  ufed  alone  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
part  is  firff  to  be  cupped,  till  it  fwells  and  looks  red,  and  the  {kin  is 
to  be  pun&ured,  or  incifed,  by  the  fcarifying  inftrument. 

As  feveral  glafles,  fometimes  fix  or  eight,  are  often  applied  at 
once,  the  operator  muft  manage  his  bufinefs  fo,  that  fome  glafles 
may  be  filling  while  he  is  fcarifying,  and  adapting  the  others. 
When  the  blood  ceafes  to  flow  faft  enough,  he  muft  repeat  his  in- 
cifions,  clofe  by  the  former,  and  re-apply  the  cupping-g\affes.  The 
operation  being  finiftied,  and  the  fkin  well  cleanled  with  a  fponge, 
and  warm  water,  it  is  next  to  be  rubbed  over  with  a  bit  of  deer’s 
fuet,  to  promote  the  healing:  but  if  the  blood  ftill  continues  to 
flow,  the  {kin  is  to  be  wafhed  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  Hungary 
water,  binding  it  up  with  a  comprefs  and  bandage. 

Cupping  -glafs,  cucurbita ,  in  furgery,  a  glafs  veflel,  applied  to 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  to  draw  the  blood,  and  other  humours, 
from  within,  outwards;  to  be  difeharged  through  feveral  incifions 
made  with  a  fcarincator.  This  veflel  is  of  various  dimenfions  : 
fometimes,  inftead  of  a  glafs,  it  is  made  of  wood,  horn,  brafs, 
filver,  &c. 

CURA  avenacea,  a  diet-drink  of  oats,  much  recommended  by 
fume  authors  in  various  diftempers-- 


CURATE,  properly  fignifies  the  parfon  or  vicar  of  a  parifh,  who 
hath  the  charge  or  cure  of  the  pariihioners’  fouls. 

Curate  alfo  fignifies  a  perfon  fubftituted  by  the  incumbent  to 
ferve  his  cure  in  his  ftead.  A  curate  is  to  be  licenfed  or  admitted 
by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  oh  ordinary,  having  epifcopal  juril- 
di&ion.  By  the  ftattite,  curates  licenfed  by  the  bifliop,  arc  to  be 
appointed  by  him  a  flipend  not  exceeding  50/.  per  annum,  nor  lefs 
than  20/. 

There  are  perpetual  curates  as  well  as  temporary,  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  where  tythes  are  impropriate,  and  no  vicarage  endowed. 

CURATELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  digynia 
clafs;  having  a  five-leaved  calyx,  four  petals,  two  ftyles,  a  bipartite 
capfule,  with  double-feeded  cells. 

CURATIVE  indication,  among  phyficians,  that  which  diredls 
what  is  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  See  the  articles 
Symptom  and  Indication. 

CURATOR,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  under  the  emperors,  who 
regulated  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize  and  vendible  com¬ 
modities  in  the  cities  of  the  empire. 

They  had  likewife  the  fuperintendance  of  the-cuftoms  and  tri¬ 
butes  ;  whence  alfo  they  were  called  logijla. 

Curator,  in  civil  law,  a  tru flee,  or  perfon  nominated  to  take  care 
of  the  affairs  and  intereffs  of  a  perfon  emancipated,  or  interdidled. 

In  countries  where  the  Roman  law  prevails,  between  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-four  years,  minors  have  curators  alfigned  them ; 
till  fourteen  they/have  tutors. 

Curator  of  an  univerfity ,  in  the  United  Provinces,  is  an  eledlive 
office,  to  which  belongs  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  univerfity; 
as,  the  adminiftrat ion  of  the  revenues,  the  .  infpedtion  of  the  pro- 
feflbrs,  die. 

The  curators  are  cbofen  by  the  ffates  of  each  province:  the  uni 
verfity  of  Leyden  has  three  ;  the  burghermafters  in  the  city  have 'a 
fourth. 

CURB,  in  the  manege,  a  chain  of  iron  fattened  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  of  a  bridle,  in  the  part  called  the  eye, 'and 
running  over  the  horfe’s  beard.  Care  lhould  be  taken,  that  it 
be  neither  too  long  nor  too  fhort,  2nd  that  the  links  be  large  and 
fmooth. 

Cure,  in  farriery,  is  a  hard  and  callous  fwelling  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  hock,  attgided  with  fliffnefs,  and  fometimes  with  pain 
and  lamenefs.  See  the  article  Spa  vin. 

CURCAS,  in  botany,  a  name  giver,  in  Egypt  to  an  efculent  root, 
approaching  to  the  tafle  and  virtues  of  the  colocajia , 

It  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malabar,  for  a  fmall  fruit  of  the  fhape 
and  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  Both  thefe  things  have  the  credit  of  being 
great  provocatives;  audit  is  very  probable,  that  the  curcas  of  the 
Eatt  Indies  may  be  the  fruit  called  bel  by  Avicenna,  and  Paid  to  poffefs 
the  fame  famous  virtues.  Garcias  has  been  led  into  a  very  great 
error  by  this  fimilarity  of  names  and  virtues,  and  fuppofesthe  curcas 
of  Egypt  the  fame  with  the  curcas  of  theEaft  Indies. 

CURCULIO,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  beetles,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  having  their  antennee  affixed  to  an  elongated  horny 
fnout.  See  the  article  Scar ab^eus. 

CURCUM,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Arabians,  the  name  of 
the  large  celandine;  the  roots  of  which,  when  dried,  were  ufed  by 
the  dyers  of  thofe  times  as  a  yellow  colour,  and  by  the  phyficians  as 
deobftnients. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  any  fluid  body;  par¬ 
ticularly  milk. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  Ariftaeus  fori  of  Apollo,  and  Cyrene  daughter 
of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  firft  who  found  the  fecret  of  curdling 
milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making  of  cheefe  with 
artichoke  flowers  ;  in  lieu  of  the  rennet  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
among  us.  , 

Women,  foon  after  delivery,  are  fubjeft  to  have  their  milk 
curdled,  i.e.  converted  into  little  gr-umee,  in  their  breads,  which  oc- 
cafion  violent  pains,  with  a  fhivering  in  the  back.  As  this  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  being  fucked,  the  method  of  remedying,  and 
preventing  it,  is  apparent. 

CURE  of  fouls,  a  benefice,  the  incumbent  whereof  has  the  charge 
and  guidance  of  the  fouls  of  the  people  within  a  certain  extent  of 
ground,  called  a  pari fh. 

Such  3re  a  vicar,  a  re&or,  &c.  in  contradiftin&ion  to  a  prebend, 
a  dean,  a  chantor,  &c. 

CUREMA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  of  the  mullet  kind, 
but  of  a  remarkable  fize,  growing  to  two  feet  long,  and  having  a 
very  large  moveable  upper  lip;  the  under  one  being  fmall,  tri¬ 
angular  in  figure,  and  fcarceVi Able,  being  fomething  ffiorter  than 
the  upper.  It’s  eyes  are  large,  and  it’s  fins  of  a  fine  filvery  .white  ; 
in  all  other  refpe&s  it  refenibles  the  common  mullet. 

CURETES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  priefts,  or  people  of  the  i lie 
of  Crete  ;  called  alfo  Cbrybantes. 

The  curetes  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida,  in 
Phrygia  ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  Idai  Daffy li.  Ovid 
fays,  they  had  their  origin  from  a  huge  ffiower  of  rain  :  Lucian  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  reprefent  them  as  very  expert  in  catting  of  darts; 
though  other  authors  give  them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pikes; 
but  all  agree  in  furniffiing  them  with  tabors  and  caftanettas  ; 
and  relate,  that  they  ufed  to  dance  much  to  the  noife  and  clafhing 
thereof. 

CURFEU,  q.  d.  cauvre-feu ,  a  fignal  of  retreat,  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  &c.  to  advertife  the  inhabitants  to  go.  to  bed,  and  not . 
to  ftir  out  any  more. 

Pafquicr  fays,  it  was  called  carfou,  and  garefoit;  as  being  in¬ 
tended  to  advertife  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  robbers 
and  debauchees  of  the  night. 

The 
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The  molt  ancient  curfeu  was  that  eftablilhed  in  England  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror;  who  appointed,  under  fevere  penalties,  that, 
at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  every  one 
fhould  put  out  their  lights,  cover,  or  rake  up  their  fires,  and  go  to 
bed.  Whence,  to  this  day,  where  a  bell  is  accuftomed  to  be  rung 
about  bed-time,  it  is  called  curfeu- bell.  It  was  abolilhed  by 
Henry  I. 

CURIA,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms.  It  was  ufual  for  the  king  of 
England  to  fummon  the  bifhops,  peers,  and  great  men  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  fome  particular  place,  at  the  chief  feflivals  in  the  year;  and 
this  alfembly  i«  called,  by  our  hiflorians,  curia;  becaufe  they  were 
confulted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  :  whence  it  was 
fometimes  alio  called  folemnis  curia,  generalis  curia,  Augujlatis  curia, 
and  curia publica,  &c. 

Curia  advijare  vult,  in  law,  is  a  deliberation  which  the  court 
fometimes  take,  before  they  give  judgment  in  a  caufe  wherein  there 
,  feems  to  be  any  point  of  difficulty. 

Curia  claudenda ,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againfl  him  who  fhould  fence 
and  inclofethe  ground,  but  refufes  or  defers  to  do  it. 

CurIA  militum,  a  court  fo  called  ;  anciently  held  at  the  end  of 
every  three  weeks,  in  Carifbrook  caftle,  in  thelfle  of  Wight. 

Curia,  redius  in,  fignifies,  in  law,  one  who  ffands  at  the  bar,  and 
no  man  objefts  any  thing  againfl  him.  When  a  man  hath  reverfed 
the  outlawry,  and  can  participate  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  he  is 
faid  to  be  redtus  in  curia. 

Curia,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  certain  divifion  or  portion  of  a 
tribe.  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  thirty  curia,  or  wards, 
whereof  there  were  ten  in  every  tribe,  that  each  might  keep  the 
ceremonies  of  their  feafts  and  facrifices,  in  the  temple,  or  holy 
place,  appointed  for  every  curia.  The  priefi  of  the  curia  was  called 
curio. 

Afterwards  curia  was  applied  to  the  place  where  the  people  held 
their  alfemblies,  and  alfo  to  the  fenate-houfe :  hence  the  moderns 
ufe  the  word  curia  for  court,  a  place  of  juftice. 

CURIASSIERS,  or  Cuirassiers,  horfemen  that  wear  ar¬ 
mour. 

CURICACA,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  very  large  Brafiiian 
bird,  called  mafarino  by  the  Portuguefe.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
goofe,  bur  fhaped  like  the  curlew.  The  length  of  it’s  beak  is  fix 
fingers  breadth  ;  it’s  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  white  and 
yellow  feathers  ;  and  it’s  whole  body  is  black,  except  that  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  the  low'T  part  of  the  belly,  it  has  a  grevifh 
caff  It  is  much  efteemed  as  a  food.  There  is  another  fpecies  of 
it,  fmaller  than  the  former,  not  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  pullet.  It 
is  common  about  the  rivers. 

CURiMATA,  in  ichthyology,  a  Brafiiian  fifh,  thought  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  coregonus,  with  the  upper  jaw  longefi,  and  fourteen 
rays  in  the  hack-fin. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  for  the  preferving  fifh,  fleffi,  and  other 
animal  fubfhnces,  by  means  of  certain  additions  of  things,  to  pre¬ 
vent  putrefadlion.  One  great  means  of  doing  this  is  by  fmoak- 
ing  the  bodies  with  the  fmoak  of  wood,  or  rubbing  them  with  fait, 
nitre,  See.  , 

CURIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  and  priefi  of  each  curia , 
or  ward,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  officiate  at  the  facrifices  of  the  curia, 
called  curionia,  and  provide  for  them  ;  the  curia  furnifhing  him 
with  a  fum  of  money  for  thofe  purpofes. 

CURIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire,  during  the  middle 
age,  whereof  one  or  two  were  difpatched  annually  into  each  pro¬ 
vince,  to  take  care  that  no  frauds  and  abufes  were  committed  with 
regard  to  the  ports  and  roads  ;  and  to  bring  intelligence  to  court  of 
what  parted  in  all  the  provinces.  They  anfwer  pretty  nearly  to 
what  we  call  comptrollers. 

CURLEW,  an  Englilh  name  of  a  bird  called  by  authors  ar- 
quata  and  numenius.  They  frequent  our  coafts  in  winter  in  large 
flocks;  but,  in  fummer,  retire  to  breed  on  the  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  flefh  is  rank  and  fifliy,  though  fome 
have  highly  commended  it. 

CURMI,  according  to  Diofcorides,  is  a  drink  made  of  barley, 
and  ufed  inftead  of  wine;  but,  fays  he,  it  caufes  pains  of  the  head, 
generates  bad  juices,  and  prejudices  the  nerves  :  fuch  a  kind  of  liquor, 
he  informs  us,  is  prepared  of  wheat  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Iberia, 
and  in  Britain. 

CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corn,  containing  four  bufhels,  or 
half  a  quarter. 

CURRAN,  or  Currant,  rib.es,  in  botany,  a  lhrub,  whole 
bark  is  brown;  but  the  extreme  Ihoots  are  afli-coloured.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  but  much  lefs ;  of  a  dark  green 
above,  but  covered  with  a  foft  down  beneath.  The  flowers  grow 
in  bunches,  and  are  rofaceous  :  and  the  fruit  is  a  well  known  glo- 


The  white  and  red  fort  are  moftly  ufed,  for  the  black,  and  chiefly 
ie  leaves,  upon  firft  coming  out,  are  in  ufe  to  flavour  Englilh  fpir.ts, 
id  counterleit  French  brandy.  Currans  greatly  afluage  drought, 

>ol  and  fortify  the  ftomach,  and  help  digeftion. 

Black  currans  have  a  very  difagreeable,  naufeous  tarte  ;  however, 
jelly  is  made  of  them,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  fpecific  again rt  the 
uinfey,  if  fwallowed  down  leifurely  in  fmall  quantities :  it  is  alfo 

>od  to  cure  inflammatory  difternpers  of  the  throat. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  currans  are  very  eafily  propagated,  by 
anting  their  cuttings  any  time  from  September  to  March,  upon 
fpot  of  frelh  earth,  which  muft  be  carefully  kept  clear  from 
eeds  in  the  fpring;  and  in  the  dry  weather,, the  young  plants 
,uft  be  frequently  watered.  When  they  have  flood  about  two 
:ars  in  this  place,  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  to  the  places 
here  they  are  to  remain  ;  and  this  fhould  be  done  when  the  leaves 
e  iuft  decayed,  that  they  may  have  time  to  be  rooted  be.ore  winter, 
they  are  for  ilandards,  they  fttbuld  be  planted  in  rows  of  ten 


feet  dirtance  from  one  another,  and  the  trees  in  each  row  fonr  feet 
from  each  other;  but  the  much  better  way  is  to  train  them  in 
efpaliers,  in  which  (late  they  take  up  much  lefs  room,  and  their 
fruit  is  much  the  finer.  They  lhould  be  placed  at  eight  feet  dirtant 
in  efpaliers,  and  all  their  branches  trained  horizontally.  They 
are  to  be  allowed  the  fame  dirtance  when  fet  againfl  walls  or 
pales. 

Curran-Ue.es  produce  their  fruit  on  the  former  year’s  wood,  and 
alfo  on  fmall  fnags  that  come  out  of  the  old  wood.  This  may  give 
a  caution  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  pruned. 

They  will  thrive  in  any  foil,  or  fituation  ;  but  this  fruitis  always 
beft  tailed  when  they  grow  in  a  dry  foil,  and  an  open  fpot  of  ground. 

Currans,  in  commerce,  lignify  a  fmaller  kind  of  grapes  brought 
principally  from  Zant  and  Cephalonia.  They  are  gathered  off  the 
bunches,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  fun,  and  fo  put  in  large  butts.  They 
are  open  and  pedtoral,  but  are  more  ufed  in  the  kitchen  than  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

To  barrel  them  for  fending  abroad,  they  have  people  who  greafe 
their  feet  and  legs,  and  tread  them  clofe  that  they  may  keep  the 
better.  They  are  fold  for  about  twelve  crowns  the  thoufand  weight ; 
and  pay  as  much  cuftom  to  the  date  of  Venice. 

Zant  produces  enough  yearly  to  load  five  or  fix  veflels;  Cepha¬ 
lonia  three  or  four ;  and  rtie  other  iflands  one.  The  Englilh  have 
a  faclory  at  Zant ;  the  Dutch  two  or  three  merchants,  and  the 
French  one  :  the  Englilh  confuming  mure  than  fix  times  the  quan¬ 
tify  that  both  France  and  Holland  do  together.  Thofe  of  Zant 
know  but  little  of  the  ufe  we  make  of  them  ;  being  perfuaded  they 
only  ferve  in  dyeing  of  cloth ;  and  beir^g  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
luxury  of  Chriltmas  pies,  and  Englilh  puddings. 

CURRANT,  or  Courant  money,  good  money,  or  that  which 
partes  in  commerce  from  one  to  another.  See  Courant. 

Cur r ant, t  currant 0 ,  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  running  French 
dances;  fometimes,  a  mufical  air  in  triple  time.  See  Courant. 

CURRE,  an  Englilh  name  for  the  filh  called  by  authors  cuculus , 
and  by  us  more  frequently  named  the  red  gurnard. 

CURRENCY.  Paper  currency,  with  refpedl  to  the  Britiih  co¬ 
lonies  in  America. 

On  the  firrt  fettlement  of  thefe  colonies,  an  Englilh  crown  was 
five  (hillings  in  denomination  ;  but  the  trade  there  was  chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  and  with  little 
or  no  lilve*  or  gold :  fugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  ferved  as  a  medium 
for  trade  in  fome  of  the  provinces. 

CURRENT,  from  cum,  I  run;  in  hydrography,  a  dream  or 
flux  of  water  in  any  direction.  The  fetting  of  the  current,  is  that 
point  of  the  conipafs  towards  which  the  waters  run  ;  the  drift  of  a 
current ,  is  the  rate  it  runs  an  hour. 

Currents  in  thefea,  are  either  natural  and  general,  as  arifing  from 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  it’s  axis  ;  or  accidental  and  par¬ 
ticular,  canfed  by  the  waters  being  driven  againft  promontories,  or 
into  gulphs  and  ilreights,  where,  wanting  room  to  fpread,  they  are 
driven  back,  and  thus  dilturb  the  ordinary  flux  of  the  fea. 

Under  the  equator,  where  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  greateft, 
the  currents  are  fo  violent,  that  they  carry  veflels  very  fpeedily  from 
Africa  to  America  ;  but  absolutely  prevent  their  return,  the  fame 
way  :  fo  that  the  tbips  are  forced  to  run  as  far  as  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude,  to  find  a  paflage  into  Europe. 

The  currents  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  almoft  conftantly  drive  to 
the  eaftward,  and  carry  (hips  into  the  Mediterranean :  they  are 
ufually,  too,  found  to  drive  the  fame  way  in  St.  George’s  channel. 
The  great  violence  and  danger  of  thefea  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan, 
is  attributed  to  two  contrary  currents  fetting  in,  one  from  the  fouth, 
and  the  other  from  the  north  fea. 

Currents,  as  they  relate  to  navigation,  may  be  defined,  certain 
progreffive  motions  of  the  water  of  the  lea,  in  feveral  places  ;  by 
which  a  lhip  may  happen  to  be  carried  forward  more  fwiftly,  or 
retarded,  in  her  courie,  according  to  the  dire&ion  or  fetting  of  the 
current,  in,  with,  or  againfl:,  the  courfe  or  way  of  the  (hip. 

As  the  bufinefs  of  currents  makes  a  confiderab'ie  article  in  navi¬ 
gation,  the  way  thev  fet,  together  with  their  ftrengtb,  is  to  be 
carefully  obferved :  'this  fome  do  by  the  ripplings  of  the  water,  and 
by  the  driving  of  the  froth  along  the  Ihore,  when  m  fight  of  it  ; 
but  the  more  ufual,  as  well  as  more  accurate  way,  is  thus:  they 
firft  fix  their  boat,  by  throwing  out  a  triangular  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  piece  of  lead  fattened  to  it,  and  tied  to  the  ftern  of  the  boat 
with  a  cord,  and  letting  it  fink  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathom  ;  or 
fometimes  by  a  kettle  tied  by  the  bowl,  and  funk,  as  the  other.  By 
either  of  thefe  means,  the  boat  is  brought  to  ride  as  at  anchor ; 
which  done,  the  log  is  cart  over,  the  glafs  turned,  and  as  the  log¬ 
line  veers  out,  the  drift  of  the  log  is  fet  with  the  compafs.  See  the 
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is  ihews  whether  there  be  any  current ,  or  none  ;  and  it  any, 
1  way  it  fets,  and  at  what  rate  it  drives  :  oblerVing,  however, 
1  fomething  to  the  drift,  for  the  boat’s  drift  ;  lor  though  Ihe 
r  to  Hand  ftill,  yet,  in  reality,  Hie  is  found  to  move  This 
on,  experience  has  thus  determined  :  if  the  line  Ihe  ride .by  be 
fathom,  a  third  part  of  the  drift  is  to  be  added  ;  if  e.ghty  fa- 
,  a  fourth  ;  if  a  hundred,  a  filth. 

a  lhip  fail  along  the  diredion  of  a  current,  it  is  evident  the  ve- 
of  the  current  mufi  be  added  to  that  of  the  vertH:  if  her 
•  be  diredtly  againfl  the  current,  it  muft  be  fubtradled :  if  (he 
hwart  the  current,  her  motion  will  be  compounded  with  that 
,  curront  ■  and  her  velocity  augmented,  or  retarded,  according 
'  le  of  her  direction  with  that  of  the  direaion  of  the  cur - 
■  e  Ihe  will  proceed  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two  lines  of  direc- 
,nd  will  deferibe  or  pafs  thiough  that  diagonal  in  the  fame  time 
in  Ihe  would  have  deferibed  either  of  the  tides,  by  the  feparate 

determine  a  Ihip’s  courfe  anddiftance,  failing  obliquely  with, 
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°r  againft,  3  current.  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  (lie  fails  N.  E.  1 10  trifles,  in 
a  current  which  fets  S.  W.  30  miles  in  the  fame  time  :  to  folve  the 
problem  geometrically ;  let  off  four  points  from  N.  towards  > 
(Plate  1^6,  fig.  1 5,)  and  draw  AC  equal  to  no  miles  ;  from  C 
draw  €B,  parallel  to  the  line  NNE,  and  equal  to  30  miles: 
laflly,  draw  A  B,  which  will  be  the  (hip’s  true  courfe  and  dil- 
tance.  _ 

To  find  which  trigonometrically.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  there 
are  given  AC  1  10,  BC  30,  and  the  angle  C  22°  30';  then 
AC  +  BC:  AC— BC::/,  |A+B:/,  iB-  A.  That  is,  as 
the  him  of  A  C  and  B  C,  viz.  140,  is  to  their  difference  80  :  :  fo  is 
the  tangent  of  78°  45'  to  the  tangent  of  70°  49'.  Hence  her  true 
courfe  appears  to  be  N.  E.  70  ^6' eaflerly.  For  her  diflance  ;  as  the 
fine  of  the  angle  A,  70  56',  is  to  the  drift  of  the  current  BC,  3°> 
is  the  fine  of  the  angle  at  C  22°  30',  to  the  difiance  run,  viz.  83 
miles. 

Currents,  under,  are  difiinfl  from  the  upper  or  apparent, 
and  in  different  places  fer  or  drive  a  contrary  way.  Dr.  T.  Smith 
makes  it  highly  probable,  that  in  the  Downs,  in  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar,  &c.  there  is  an  under  current,  whereby  as  much  water  is 
carried  out,  as  is  brought  in  by  the  upper  current.  This  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  experiment  made,  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  by  the  feamen- 
on  board  one  of  the  king’s  friga'es  :  they  went  with  the  pinnace 
into  the  mid-fiream,  and  were  cariicd  violently  by  the  current.  Soon 
after  that,  they  funk  a  balket  with  a  large  cannon-bullet,  to  a  certain 
depth  of  water,  which  gave  check  to  the  boat’s  motion  ;  and, 
finking  it  (till  lower  and  lower,  the  boat  was  driven  ahead  to  the 
windward,  againft  the  upper  current;  the  current  aloft  not  being 
above  four  or  five  fathom  deep :  and  the  lower  the  bafket  was  let 
down,  the  fironger  the  under  current  was  found. 

Dr.  Halley  folves  the  currents  fetting  in  at  the  firaits  without 
overflowing  the  banks,  by  the  great  evaporation  ;  without  fuppofing 
any  under  current. 

CURRICULUS,  in  our  ancient  writers,  denotes  the  year,  or 
courfe  of  a  year.  Ex.  Adlum  eft  hoc  anno  rum  dominicee  incarnationis' 
quater  quinquagenis  id  quinquies,  quinis  luflris,  id  tribus  curriculis  : 
i.  e.  “  In  the  year  1028  for  four  times  fifty  makes  two  hundred; 
and  five  times  two  hundred  makes  one  thoufand  ;  five  lUjlra  are 
twenty-five  years,  and  three  curriculi  are  three  years. 

CURRIED  bide,  is  that  which,  after  tanning,  has  paffed  through 
the  currier’s  hand,  and  has  thus  received  it’s  laft  preparation,  and  is 
fitted  for  ule. 

CURRIERS,  are  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather,  after  it 
comes  from  the  tan-yard. 

Perfons  in  London  putting  leather  to  be  curried  to  any  but  free¬ 
men  of  the  curriers  company,  and  fuch  curriers  not  currying  the 
leather  fufficiently,  fhall  forfeit  the  wares,  or  the  value  of  them. 
And  by  fiat.  12  G.  II.  curriers  are  to  curry  leather  fent  to  them  in 
lixteendays  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady- Day,  and  in  eight  days 
the  reft  of  the  year,  or  (hall  forfeit  5  /.  on  conviction  before  a  juftice 
of  peace.  The  curriers'  hall  is  near  Cripplegate. 

CURRODREPANUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  chariot  armed 
with  fcythes.  The  driver  of  them  was  obliged  to  ride  on  one  of 
the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  other  feat  for  him  ;  the  ufual  place  being 
all  armed  with  knives,  as  was  alfd  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot. 
There  were  no  fcythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth,  either  from  the 
beam  or  the  axle-tree  ;  but  thefe  were  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  axle- 
tree  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  moveable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and 
thereby  could  be  railed  or  let  down,  and  drawn  forward,  or  let  fall 
backward,  by  relaxing  the  rope. 

The  word  is  formed  of  currus ,  chariot,  and  Soszjcivov,  fcythe  or 
fickcle. 

CURRY-ra;/;^,  an  inftrument  full  of  fmall  teeth,  ufed,  f»r  cur¬ 
rying  horfes. 

CURRYING,  the  art  or  method  of  preparing  and  drefiing  lea¬ 
ther  with  oil,  tallow,  <5cc.  / 

I  he  chief  bulinefs  is,  to  foftcn  and  fouple  cows  and  calves 
(kins,  which  make  the  upper  leathers  and  quarters  of  fhoes,  cover¬ 
ings  of  (addles,  coaches,  and  other  things  which  mud  keep  out  the 
water. 

1.  Thefe  (kins,  after  coming  from  the  tanner’s  yard,  having 
many  fleftty  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  fome  time  in 
common  water.  2.  He  takes  them  out,  and  (tretches  them  out  on 
a  very  even  wooden  horfe  ;  then,  with  a  paring  knife,  he  fcrapes 
off  all  the  fuperfluous  fleih,  and  puts  them  into  foak  again,  3.  He 
puts  them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and  tramples  them  with  his  heels,  till 
they  begin  to  grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He  foaks  them  in  train  oil, 
which,  by  it’s  utuRuous  quality,  is  the  bed  liquor  for  this  purpofe. 

He  fpreads  them  on  large  fables,  and  fattens  them  at  the  ends. 
Then,  wfith  the  help  of  an  inftrument,  called  a  pummel,  which  is 
a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  under  fide  whereof  is  full  of  furrows 
eroding  each  other,  he  folds,  fqueezes,  and  moves  them  forwards 
and  backwards  (every!  times  under  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument, 
which  breaks  their  too  great  (tiffnefs.  This  is  what  is  properly 
called  currying.  The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations  is  varied 
by  different  curriers,  but  the  material  part  is  always  the  fame. 
6.  After  the  (kins  ar scurried,  there  may  be  occafion  to  colour  them. 
The  colours  are  black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green  ;  the  other  co¬ 
lours  are  given  by  the  (kinners,  who  differ  from  curriers  in  this, 
that  they  apply  their  colours  on  the  flefli  fide  ;  the  curriers  on  the 
hair  fide. 

In  order  to  whiten  (kins,  they  are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk, 
or  white  lead,  and  afterwards  with  pumice-ftone.  7.  When  a  (kin 
is  to  be  made  black,  alter  having  oiled  and  dried  it,  he  paffes  over 
it  a  puff  dipt  in  water  impregnated  with  iron  ;  and  after  this 
firil  wetting,  he  gives  it  another  in  a  water  prepared  with  foot,  vi¬ 
negar,  and  gum  arabic.  I  hefe  different  dyes  gradually  turn  the 
(kin  black,  and  the  operations  are  repeated  till  it  be  of  a  (hining 
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black.  Thp  grain  and  wrinkles  which  contribute  to  the  (ouplenc'S 
of  calves  and  cows  leather,  are  made  by  the  reiterated  folds  given 
to  the  (kin  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  care  taken  to  ferape  off  all 
hard  parts  on  the  coloured  fide. 

Waxing  the  leather,  which  begins  with  colouring,  is  performed 
bv  rubbing  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  a  compofition  ot  oil  and  lamp¬ 
black  on  tiie  deft),  till  it  be  thoroughly  black  ;  it  is  then  fized,  called 
black-fizing,  with  a  brufh  or  fponge,. dried,  tallowed  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  and  flicked  upon  the  fleih  with  a  broad  imooth  piece  of  glafs, 
fized  again  with  a  fponge:  and,  when  dry,  this  fort  of  leather, 
called  wax,  or  black  on  the  flefh,  is  curried. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of  chancery,  whofe 
bnfinefs  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs.  They  are  called  clerks  nf 
courfe,  and  are  twenty-lour  in  number,  making  a  corporation  of 
themfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  allowed  a  diviiion  of  certain 
counties,  into  which  they  iffue  out  the  original  writs  required  bv 
the  fubjedL 

CURSOR,  in  mathematics,  is  any  fmall  piece,  or  ruler,  that  Aides, 
as  an  equinoctial  ring  dial,  that  Hides  to  the  day  of  the  month  ;  the 
little  label  of  brafs,  divided  like  a  line  of  fines,  and  Hiding  in  a 
groove  along  the  middle  of  mother  label,  reprefenting  the  horizon 
in  the  analemma.  The  term  alfo  denotes  a  brafs  point  (crewed  on 
the  beam-compaffes,  which  may  be  moved  along  the  beam,  lor  the 
ftriking  of  greater  or  lefs  circles. 

CURTAILING,  in  farriery,  is  the  docking  or  cutting  off  a 
horfe ’s  tail. 

The  pra£fce  of  curtailing  is  no  where  in  vogue  fo  much  as  in 
England  ;  it  being  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  cutting  off  the  tail 
rendeis  the  iioife’s  chine  or  back  the  (Longer,  and  more  able  to 
bear  burdens. 

The  amputation  is  it  finally  made  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
joints  of  the  tail  ;  a  Iigattue  being  firft  tied  tight  about  the  place, 
to  prevent  the  flux  of  blood;  and  the  raw  (lump, afterwards,  (eared 
up  with  a  hot  iron,  till  the  extremities  of  the  vellels  be  ail 

(lopped. 

This  ab.fi trd  and  barbarous  cuftom  is  now  in  great  meafure  out  of  * 
falhion  ;  and-  the  buries  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the  ule,  and  retain  the 
beamy  of  their  taiis,  as  given  to  them  by  nature. 

CURTAINS,  irj  a  fire- (hip,  are  pieces  of  acoarfe  canvas,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  ami  a  yard  long,  thickened  in  a 
melted  compofition  of  pitch,  fiilphur,  refill,  tallow’,  and  tar,  and  • 
covered  with  faw-duft  on  both  tides. 

CURTATE  diflance ,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of  a  planet’s 
place  from  the  fun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic  ;  or,  the  interval  between 
the  fun,  and  that  point  where  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the 
planet,  meets  with  the  ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  interval  between  a  planet’s 
diftance  from  the  fun,  and  the  curtate  diftance. 

CURTEYN,  curtana ,  a  name  given  to  king  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr’s  fword,  which  is  the  firft  fword  that  is  carried  before  the  kings 
of  England  at  their  coronation. 

It  is  faid,  the  point  of  it  is  broken,  as  an  emblem  of  mercy. 

CURTICONE,  in  geometry,  a  cone  whofe  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  it’s  bafis  ;  called  alfo  truncated  cone. 

CURTILAGE,  curtilagium,  in  law,  a  yard,  backfide,  or  piece 
of  ground  lying  near  a  dwelling-houfe. 

CURTILLA,  in  zoology,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  the  corvus 
fylvaticus  of  Gefner. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtine,  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  a  wall,  or  rampart,  which  is  between  two  baftions ;  or  which 
joins  the  flanks  thereof.  See  Plate  95. 

The  curtin  is  ufually  bordered  with  a  parapet  five  feet  high  ;  be¬ 
hind  which  the  foldiers  (land  to  fire  upon  the  covert  way,  and  into 
the  moat. 

Befiegers  feldom  carry  on  their  attacks  againft  the  curtin,  becaufe 
it  is  the  beft  flanked  of  any  part. 

CURVATAPINIMA,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  call  the  fifh  more  frequently  named  the  bonjto. 

CURVATOR  coccygis,  in  anatomy  ,-a  name  given  by  Albinus  to 
a  mufcle  of  th e  coccyx  dilcovered  by  himfelf,  and  not  deferibed  by 
any  other  author.  It  is  an  oblong,  thin,  and  fmall  mufcle,  and 
for  the  moll  part  tendinous.  It  ariles  with  a  double  head,  one  • 
from  the  inner,  and  the  other  from  the  lower  and  latter  part  of 
the  os  facrurn  ;  and  defeending,  terminates  in  three  extremities.  He 
calls  it  the  curvator  coccygis,  from  it’s  office,  which  is  the  bending 
the  coccyx. 

CURVATURE  of  a  line,  is  it’s  bending,  or  flexure  ;  whereby  it 
becomes  a  curve,  of  any  peculiar  form  and  properties. 

Thus,  the  curvature  of  the  circle  is  fuch,  as  that  all  points  of 
the  periphery  are  equally  dillant  from  one  point  within,  called  the 
center. 

Any  two  arches  of  curve  lines  touch  each  other  when  the  fame 
right  line  is  the  tangent  of  both  at  the  fame  point ;  but  when  they 
are  applied  upon  each  other  in  this  manner,  they  never  perfectly  coin¬ 
cide,  unlefs  they  be  fimilar  arches  of  equal  and  fimilar  figures  : 
and  the  curvature  of  lines  admits  of  indefinite  variety.  As  the  cur¬ 
vature  is  uniform  in  a  given  circle,  and  may  be  varied  at  pleafure 
in  circles  by  increalingor  diminifhing  their  diameters,  their  flexure 
or  curvature  will  therefore  ferve  tor  meafuring  that  ot  other 
lines. 

Only  one  right  line  can  be  the  tangent  of  a  given  arch  of  a  curve 
at  the  fame  point;  but  an  indefinite  variety  of  circles  may  touch  it 
there;  and  thefe  have  various  degrees  of  more  and  lefs  intimate 
contact  with  it.  And  as  of  all  the  right  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
through  a  given  point  in  the  arch  of  a  curve,  that  is  the  tangent 
that  touches  the  arches  fo  clofely  that  no  right  line  can  be  drawn 
between  them  ;  fo  of  all  the  circles  that  touch  a  curve  in  any- given 
point,  that  is  laid  to  have  tjie  fame  curvature  with  it,  which  touches 
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it  fo  clofely,  that  no  circle  can  drawn  through  the  point  of  contad 
between  them,  all  other  circles  pairing  either  within  or  without  them 

both. 

This  circle  is  called  the  circle  of  curvature  ;  it’s  center,  the  center 
of  curvature  ;  and  it's  femidiarneter,  the  ray  or  radius  of  curvature, 
belonging  to  the  point  ol  contad.  It  is  alfo  called,  efpecially  by 
foreign  mathematicians,  the  ofcu'atory  circle. 

The  arch  of  this  circle  cannot  coincide  with  the  t  h  of  the  curve, 
but  it  is  fufficient  to  denote  it  the:  circle  of  curvature,  that  no  other 
can  pafs  between  them  ;  as  the  tangent  of  the  arch  of  a  curve  can¬ 
not  coincide  with  it,  but  is  applied  to  it,  fo  that  no  right  line  can 
be  drawn  between  them. 

Since  in  all  figures,  redilinear  ones  excepted,  the  pofition  of 
the  tangent  is  continually  varying ;  fo  the  curvature  is  continually 
varying  in  all  curvilinear  figures,  the  circle  only  excepted. 

When  any  two  curves  touch  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no 
circle  can  pafs  between  them,  they  mud  have  the  fame  curvature ; 
for  the  circle  that  touches  the  one  fo  clofely  that  no  circle  can  pafs 
between  them,  muft  touch  the  other  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  appears  from  the  demonftration  ot  geometricians,  that  circles 
may  touch  curve  lines  in  this  manner  ;  that  there  may  be  indefinite 
degrees  of  more  or  lefs  intimate  contad  between  the  curve  and  the 
circle  of  curvature ;  and  that  a  conic  fedion  may  be  deferibed  that 
(hall  have  the  fame  curvature  with. a  given  line  at  a  given  point,  and 
the  fame  variation  of  curvature,  or  a  contad  of  the  fame  kind  with  : 
the  circle  of  curvature. 

If  we  conceive  the  tangent  of  any  propofed  curve  to  be  a  bafe, 
and  that  a  new  line  be  deferibed,  whofe  ordinate  is  a  third  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  otdinate  and  bafe  of  the  firft  ;  this  new  line  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  chord  of  the  circle  ot  curvature,  by  it’s  interfedion  with 
the  ordinate  at  the  point  of  contad  ;  and  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
in  which  it  cuts  that  circle.it  will  meafure  the  variation  of  the  cur¬ 
vature.  The  lefs  this  angle  is,  the  clofer  is  the  contad  of  the  curve 
and  circle  of  curvature  ;  and  of  this  contad  there  may  be  indefinite 
degrees. 

Example  :  let  any  curve  E  M  H»  ( Plate  28,  fig.  44,)  and  a  circle 
E  RB  touch  the  right  line  ET  on  the  fame  fide  at  E  ;  let  any  right 
line  TK>  parallel  to  the  chord  EB,  meet  the  tangent  in  T,  EM  H 
in  M,  and  a  curve  BK  F  that  palles  through  B  in  K  :  then  if  the 
redangle  MTK  be  always  equal  to  the  fquare  of  ET,  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  EM  H  at  E  will  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  circle  ERB;  and 
the  contad  EM  andER  will  always  be  the  clofer,  the  lefs  the  angle 
is  that  is  contained  at  B  by  the  curve  BKF,  and  the  circle  ol  curva¬ 
ture  BQ_E.  , 

For  it  is  demonftrable  from  the  elements  of  geometrv,  that  all  the 
circles  that  can  be  deferibed  through  E  fall  without  both  ER  and 
EM,  or  within  them  both,  and  no  circle  whatever  can  pafs  between 
them  when  the  redangle  M  TK  is  always  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
ET,  and  the  curve  in  which  K  is  always  found,  palles  through  B, 
and  confequently  the  circle  ERB,  and  the  curve  EM,  have  the 
fame  curvature  at  E. 

Now  let  Em,  (fig.  45,)  any  other  curve  touching  ET  in  E,  and 
fk  B  another  curve  palling  through  B  meet  T  K  in  m  and  k,  and  let 
the  redangle  m~T k  be  likewife equal  to  the  fquare  of  ET;  then  will 
the  curvature  of  Em  at  E  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  curve  EM,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  But  the  redangle'  mT  k,  M  1  K,  RT  Q. 
being  equal  to  each  other,  and  their  fides  therefore  in  a  reciprocal 
proportion  to  each  other,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  arch  B  k  pafs  between 
BK  the  arch  of  the  curve  BKF,  and  BQjhe  arch  of  the  circle 
BQJE  ;  the  curve  E  m  muft  pafs  between  EM  the  arch  of  the  curve 
EM  H,  and  E  R  the  arch  of  the  circle  of  curvature  ERB;  fo  that 
Em  muft  have  a  clofer  contad  with  this  circle  than  E  M  has  with  it  ; 
and  the  lefs  the  angle  is  that  is  formed  by  the  curve  F  K  B  and  the 
circle  of  curvature  EQ^B  at  B,  the  clofer  is  the  contad  at  E  of  the 
curve  EMH  and  the  circle  of.  curvature  ERB.  Thus  the  curve 
BKF,  by  it’s  interfedion  with  E  B,  determines  the  curvature  of  ; 
EM  ;  and  by  the  angle  in  which  it  cuts  the  circle  of  curvature  it  de¬ 
termines  the  degree  of  contad  of  E  M  and  that  circle,  the  angle 
BET  and  the  right  lineET  being  given. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  contad  of  the  curve  EMH,  and  the 
circle  of  curvature,  is  clofeft  when  the  curve  B  K  touches  the  arch 
B  Qjn  B,  the  angle  BET  being  given  ;  but  it  is  fartheft  from  this, 
or  is  moft  open,,  when  B  K  touches  the  right  line  EB  in^B. 

Hence,  alfo,  there  may  be  indefinite  degrees  of  more  and  more 
intimate  contad  between  a  circle  and  a  curve.  The  firft  degree  is 
when  the  fame  Tight  line  touches  them  both  in  the  fame  point;  and 
a  contad  of  this  mrt  may  take  place  betwixt  any  circle  and  any  arch 
of  a  curve.  The  fecond  is  when  the  curve  EMH  and  circle  ERB 
have  the  fame  curvature,  and  the  tangents  of  the  curve  BKF  and 
circle  BQJE  interfed  each  other  at  B  in  any  ailignable  angle.  The 
contad  of  the  curve  E  M  and  circle  of  curvature  E  R  at  E,  is  of  the 
third  degree,  or  order,  and  their  ofculation  is  of  the  fecond,  when 
the  curve  BKF  touches  the  circle  B  Q_E  at  B,  but  fo  as  not  to  have 
the  fame  curvature  with  it.  The  contad  is  of  the  fourth  degree,  or 
order,  and  their  ofculation  of  the  third,  when  the  curve  BKF  has 
the  fame  curvature  with  the  circle  B  Q_E  at  B,  but  fo  as  that  their 
Contad  is  only  of  the  fecond  degree:  anil  this  gradation  of  more  and 
inore  intimate  contad,  or  of  approximation  towards  coincidence, 
may  be  continued  indefinitely,  the  contad  of  EM  andER  at  E 
being  alw’ays  of  an  order  two  degrees  clofer  than  that  of  B  K  and 
B  Qjt  B.  There  is  alfo  an  indefinite  variety  comprehended  under 
each  order  :  thus,  when  E  M  and  E  R  have  the  fame  curvature,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tangents  of  BK  and  BQ_  admits  of  indefinite 
variety,  and  the  contad  of  E  M  and  E  R  is  the  clofer,  the  lefs  that 
angle  is.  And  when  that  angle  is  of  the  fame  magnitude,  the  con¬ 
tad  of  E  M  and  ER  is  the  clofer  thegreater  the  circle  of  curvature 
is.  When  B  K  and  B  Qjouch  at  B,  they  may  touch  on  the  fame 
or  on  different  tides  of  their  common  tangent ;  and  the  angle  of  con- 
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Q_may  admit  of  the  fame  variety  with  the  angle  of  coni;  d 
IRK;  but  as  there  is  feldom  occafion  for  cot  fi  'ering  thnfe  higher 
degrees  of  more  intimate  contad  of  the  curve  EMH  and  circ  c  of 
curvature  E  R  B,  Mr.  Mac  Laurin  calls  the  contad  <r  ofculation  of 
the  fame  kind,  when  the  chord  EB  and  angle  BET  beihe-  given, 
the  angle  contained  by  the  tangents  of  B  K  and  B  Q  is  of  the  fame 
magnitude. 

When  the  curvature  of  EM  H  increafes  from  E  towards  H,  and 
confequently  correfponds  to  that  of  a  circle  gradually  ids  amt  lefs, 
the  arch  E  M  tails  within  E  R,  the  arch  of  the  circle  of  curvature, 
^  *S  w'!^’n  ^  Qc  T  contrary  happens  when  the  curvature 
of  EM  decreafes  from  E  towards  H,  and  confequently  correfponds 
to  that  of  a  circle  that  is  gradually  greater  and  greater,  the  ar  -h  E  M 
falls  without  ER,  the  arch  of  the  circle  of  curvature,  and  BK  is 
without  B  Q.  And  according  as  the  curvature  of  E  M  varies  more 
or  lefs,  it  is  more  or  lefs  unlike  to  the  uniform  curvature  of  a  circle  • 
the  arch  of  the  curve  EMH  feparates  more  or  lefs  from  the  arch  of 
the  circle  of  curvature  E  R  B,  and  the  angle  contained  by  the  tan¬ 
gents  of  BKF  andBQJiatB,  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thus  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  curvatu re,  as  it  is  called  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  depends  on 
the  angle  contained  by  the  tangents  of  B  K  and  B  Q_at  B  ;  and  the 
meafure  of  the  inequability  or  variation  of  curvature,  is  as  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  this  angle,  the  radius  being  given,  and  the  angle  BET  being 
right. 

The  rays  of  curvature  of  fimilar  arches  in  fimilar  figures,  are  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  any  homologous  lines  of  thefe  figures  ;  and  the 
variation  of  curvature  is  the  fame. 

When  the  propofed  curve  EMH  is  a  conic  fedion,  the  new  line 
B  K  F  is  alfo  a  conic  fedion  ;  and  it  is  a  right  line  when  EMH  is  a 
parabola,  to  the  axis  of  which  the  ordinates  T  K  are  parallel.  BKF 
is  alfo  a  right  line  when  EM  H  is  an  hyperbola,  to  one  afymptote 
of  which  the  ordinate  T  K  is  parallel. 

When  the  ordinate  E  B,  at  the  point  of  contad  E,  iiiftead  of 
meeting  the  new  curve  B  K,  is  an  afymptote  to  it,  the  curvature  of 
E  M  will  be  lefs  than  in  any'circle ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  which  it 
is  faid  to  be  infinitely  little,  or  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infi¬ 
nitely  great.  Of  this  kind  is  the  curvature  at  the  points  of  contrary 
flexure  in  lines  ol  the  third  order. 

When  the  curve  BK  palles  through  the  point  of  contad  E,  the 
curvature  is  greater  than  in  any  circle,  or  the  radius  of  curvature  va- 
nilhes;  and  in  this  cafe  the  curvature  is  faid  to  be  infinitely  great. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  curvature  at  the  cufpids  of  the  lines  of  the  third 
order.  .  1  <  . 

As  to  the  circles  of  curvature  for  lines  of  the  third  or  higher  or¬ 
ders,  fee  lib.  cit.  art.  379,  and  art.  380,  when  the  propofed  curve 
is  mechanical. 

As  lines  which  pafs  through  the  fame  point  have  the  fame  tangent 
when  the  firft  fluxions  of  the  ordinates  are  equal,  fo  they  have  the 
fame  curvature  when  the  fecond  fluxions  of  the  ordinate  aie  likewife 
equal  ,  and  half  the  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  that  is  intercep¬ 
ted  between  the  points  wherein  it  interfeds  the  ordinate,  is  a  third 
proportional  to  the  right  lines  that  meafure  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the 
ordinate  and  firft  fluxion  of  the  curve,  the  bafe  being  fuppofed  to 
flow  uniformly.  When  a  ray  revolving  about  a  given  point,  and 


may  be  faid,  when  the  angular  motion  of  the  ray  about  that  point  is 
equal  to  the  angular  motion  of  the  tangent  of  the  curve  ;  as  the  an¬ 
gular  motion  ot  the  radius  of  a  circle  about  it’s  center  is  always 
equal  to  the  angular  motion  of  the  tangent  of  the  circle.  Hence 
the  various  properties  of  the  circle  may  fuggeft  feveral  theorems  lor 
,  determining  the  center  of  curvature. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  when  a  right  line  interfeds  an  arch 
of  a  curve  in  two  points,  if  by  varying  the  pofition  of  that  line  the 
two  interfedions  unite  in  one  point,  it  then  becomes  the  tangent 
of  the  arch  ;  fo  when  a  circle  touches  a  curve  in  one  point  and  inter- 
fefts  it  in  another,  if,  by  varying  the  center,  this  interfedion  joins 
the  point  of  contad,  the  circle  then  has  the  clofeft  contad  with  the 
arch,  and  becomes  the  circle  of  curvature;  but  it  Bill  continues  to 
interfed  the  curve  at  the  fame  point  where  it  touches  ir,  that  is, 
where  the  fame  right  line  is  their  common  tangent,  unlefs  another 
interfedion  join  that  point  at  the  fame  time.  In  general,  the  circle 
’  of  curvature  interfeds  the  curve  at  the  point  of  ofculation  only,  when 
the  number  of  the  fucceflive  orders  of  fluxions  of  the  radius  of  cur¬ 
vature,  that  vaniflies  at  the  term  of  time  when  this  radius  comes  to 
the  point  of  ofculation,  is  an  even  number.  ^ 

When  an  odd  number  of  interfedions  only  join  each  other,  the 

point  where  they  coincide  continues  to  be  an  interfedion  of  the 

curve  and  circle  of  curvature ,  as  well  as  a  point  of  their  mutual 

contad  and  ofculation.  .  .  .  e  _ 

From  thefe  principles  the  circle  of  curvature  at  any  point  ot  a 

conic  fedion  may  be  determined.  Suppofe  EMH  (fig.  46,)  to  be 
any  conic  fedion,  ET  the  tangent  at  E,  H  I  a  tangent  parallel  to 
EB  fa  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature)  that  meets  E  I  in  1,  and  let 
EMH  meet  EB  in  G.  Take  EB  to  EG,  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the 
fquare  of  E  I  is  to  the  fquare  of  H  I  ;  or,  when  the  fedion  has  a 
center  as  in  the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola  as  the  fquare  of  the  femi- 
diameter  O  *  parallel  to  E  T,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  fem.-d.ameter 
O  A  parallel  to  EB  ;  and  a  circle  deferibed  upon  the  chord  E  B  that 
touches  E  T,  will  be  the  circle  of  curvature. 

When  B  E  T  is  a  right  angle,  or  E  B  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
nf  n, mature  E  G  will  be  the  axis  of  thecomc  fedion,  and  E  B  will 
be  the  paiameter  of  this  axis  ;  and  when  the  point  G.  where  the  conic 
fedion  cuts  E  B,  and  B  are  on  the  lame  fide  of  the  point  E,  E  M  G 
will  be  an  ellipfis,  and  E  G  the  greater  or  lefTer  axis,  according  as 

E G  is  greater  or  lefs  than  EB.  .  f  _ . 

The  propolitions  relating  to^the  curvature  of  the  coni^fed^ 
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commonly  given  by  authors,  follow  without  much  difficulty  from 
this  conftrudion. 

1.  When  the  chord  of  curvature  thus  found  paffes  through  the 
center  of  the  conic  fedion,  it  will  then  be  equal  to  the  parameter  ot 
the  diameter  that  paifes  through  the  point  ol  contad. 

2.  The  fquare  of  the  femi-diameter  O  a,  is  to  the  redangle  of 
half  the  tranfverfe  anti  half  the  conjugate  axis,  as  the  ray  of  curva 
ture  CE  is  to  O a.  And  therefore  the  cube  of  the  femi-diameter 
O  a,  parallel  to  the  tangent  E  T,  is  equal  to  the  folid  contained  by 
the  radius  of  curvature  C  E,  and  the  redangle  of  the  two  axes. 

3.  The  perpendicular  to  either  axis  bifeds  the  angle  made  by  the 
chord  of  curvature,  and  the  common  tangent  of  the  conic  fedion 
and  circle  of  curvature. 

4..  The  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  that  paffes  through  the 
focus,  the  diameter  conjugate  to  that  which  paifes  through  the  point 
of  contad,  and  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  the  figure,  are  in  continued 
proportion, 

5.  When  the  fedion  is  an  eliipfis,  if  the  circle  of  curvature  at  E 
tneet  O  a  in  rf,  the  fquare  of  E  rf  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  fquare 
ofOa.  Hence  Erf;  O  a,’;  |  I.  Which  gives  an  eafy  me 

thod  of  determining  the  circle  of  curvature  to  any  point  E,  when 
the  femi-diameter  Oa  is  given  in  magnitude  and  pi  fition. 

There  are  other  properties  of  the  circle  of  curvature ,  and  methods 
of  determining  it  when  the  fedion  is  given  ;  or  vice  verja ,  ot  deter¬ 
mining  the  fedion  when  the  circle  of  curvature  is  e’lven. 

Curvature,  double ,  is  ufed  for  the  curvature  of  a  line,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  not  fituated  in  the  fame  plane. 

CURUCUI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  bird  of  the 
wood-pecker  kind,  and  very  remarkably  beautiful. 

The  Doftrine  of  Curves. 

CURVE,  in  geometry,  is  a  line  whofe  feveral  points  tend  fe- 
veral  ways,  or  are  pofited  towards  different  quarters. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufed  in  oppofiiicn  to  a  Ilrait  line,  whofe 
feveral  points  are  pofited  towards  the  fa  ne  quarter. 

Hence,  figures  terminated  with  lines  of  the  firft  fort  are  called 
curvilinear  figures  ;  in  oppofition  to  thofe  terminated  with  the  latter, 
called  redilinear  figures. 

The  dodrine  of  curves,  and  of  the  figures  and  folids  generated 
from  them,  Cunftiiute  what  we  call  the  higher  geometry. 

In  a  curve,  the  line  A  D  ( Plate  168,  fig.  12,)  bifeding  the  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  M  M,  is  called  the  diameter :  if  the  lines  be  equhiiflant, 
and  it  cut  them  at  right  angles,  it  is  called  the  axis;  and  the  point 
A,  whence  the  diameter  is  drawn,  is  called  the  vertex. 

The  equidifiant  lilies,  MM,  are  called  ordinates,  or  applicates; 
and  their  halves,  P  M,  femiordinates. 

The  portion  of  the  diameter  AP,  between  the  vertex,  or  other 
fixed  point,  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  the  abfcijfie.  And  the  con- 
courfe  of  all  the  diameters,  the  center. 

Algebraical  CURVES, 

Are  thofe  wherein  the  relation  of  the  abfeiffes  AP,  A  P,  AP, 
f  Plate  168,  fig.  13,)  to  the  femiordinates  MP,  MP,  M  P,  may  be 
expreffed  by  an  algebraic  equation.  ■ 

Suppnfe,  v.  gr.  in  a  circle,  A  B  ~a,  A?  —  x,  PM  — y;  then 
will  B  Pzrrra  —  x;  confequently,  as  PMa=  AP  V  PR,  y2  — 
ax  —  x *.  Or,  fuppufe  PC— at,  A  C  =  a,  PM=y;  then 
will  M  C2 — PC2=z:PM2;  (hat  is,  a 2 — x2  — y2. 

Note.  "1  hofe  are  alio  called  algebraical  curves,  which  are  of  a 
determinate  order  ;  fo,  as  that  the  equation  always  continues  the 
fame  in  the  feveral  points  of  the  curve. 

Mod  authors,  after  Des  Cartes,  call  algebraic  curves  geometrical 
ones;  as  adynitting  none  elfe  into  the  conftiudion  of  problems; 
nor,  confequently,  into  geometry.  But  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  and  af¬ 
ter  him  Melf.  Leibnitz,  and  Wolfius,  are  of  another,  opinion  ;  and 
think,  that  in  the  conftrudion  of  a  problem,  one  curve  is  not  to  be 
preferred  to  another,  for  it’s  being  defined  by  a  more  fimple  equa¬ 
tion,  but  for  it’s  being  more  ealily  deferibed. 

Curve,  tranfcendental,  is  that  which  cannot  be  defined  by  an 
algebraic  equation.  See  Transcendental  curve. 

Algebraic  Curves  of  the  fame  kind  or  order ,  are  thofe  whofe  equa¬ 
tions  rife  to  the  fame  dimeniion. 

Geometrical  lines  being  defined  by  the  relation  between  the  ordi¬ 
nates  and  abfeiffes  (or,  v  hith  is  the  fame,  by  the  number  0$  points 
wherein  they  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line],  are  well  diftinguiihed  into 
two  kinds,  or  orders :  in  which  view,  lines  of  the  firft  order  will 
be  right  lines  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fecond,  or  quadratic  order,  will  be 
curves ,  viz.  the  conic  fedions. 

Now,  a  curve  of  the  firft  kind  is  the  fame  with  a  line  of  thfc  fe¬ 
cond  (a  right  line  not  being  numbered  among  curves) :  and  a  curve 
of  the  fecond  kind  is  the  fame  with  a  line  of  the  third.  Thus, 
curves  of  the  firft  kind,  are  thofe  whofe  equations  rife  to  two  di- 
menfions;  if  they  rife  to  three,  the  curves  are  of  the  fecond  kind  ; 
if  to  four,  of  the  third,  &c. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  the  equation  for  a  circle  is,  y2  =  ax —  x2,  or  a2 
—  x2—y2.  A  circle,  therefore,  is  a  curve  of  the  firft  kind. 

Again,  a  curve  of  the  firft  kind,  is  that  defined  by  the  equation 
*  *  —  fi  ;  and  a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  that  defined  by  the  equa¬ 
tion  xz=zy 3. 

For  the  various  curves  of  the  firft  kind,  and  their  properties,  fee 
Conic  feSlions. 

For  curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  Sir  lfaac  Newton  has  a  di  fluid 
treaufe,  under  the  title  of  Enumeratio  Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis, 
which  was  firft  primed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Latin  transition 
Of  Sir  Iiaac’s  Optics  ;  and  fince  publifhed  more  corredly  by  the  late 

^ A ^°rCVn  l7lf>  w‘{fi  'he  treatife  of  Quadratures,  and  other 
tracts  of  it  s  illuftrious  author:  fince  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Stirling,  in 
h;S  L  n:ae  I  ertire  Ordinis  Neutoniante.  Oxon.  17  7. 

Curves  of  the  fecond  and  other  higher  kinds,  he  obferves,  have 


parts  and  properties  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  firft.  Thus,  as  the  conic 
fedions  have  diameters  and  axes  ;  the  lines  cut  or  bifeded  by  thefe 
are  called  ordinates  ;  and  the  interfedion  of  the  curve  and  diameter* 
the  vertex  :  fo,  in  curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  any  two  parallel  right 
lines  being  drawn  fo  as  to  meet  the  curve  in  three  points  ;  a  ri^fit 
line  cutting  thefe  parallels  fo,  as  that  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  be¬ 
tween  the  fecant  and  the  curve  on  one  fide,  is  equal  to  the  third  part 
terminated  by  tat  curve  on  the  other  fide,  will  cut,  in  the  fame 
manner,  all  other  right  lines  parallel  to  thele,  and  that  meet  the 
curve  in  three  points,  i.e.  foas  that  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  on  one 
fide  will  be  ft  ill  equal  to  the  third  part  on  tiie  other  fide. 

Thefe  three  parts,  therefore,  thus  equal,  may  be  called  ordinates 
or  applicates;  the  fecant,  the  diameter;  arid  where  it  cuts  the  or¬ 
dinates  at  right  angles,  the  axis;  the  interfedion  of  the  diameter 
and  the  curve,  the  vertex  ;  and  the  concourfe  of  the  two  diameters 
the  center  ;  and  the  concourle  of  all  the  diameters,  the  common  or 
general  center. 

Again,  as  an  hyperbola  of  the  firft  kind  has  two  afymptotes  •  that 
of  the  fecond  has  three  ;  that  of  the  third,  four,  See.  and  as  the 
parts  of  any  right  line  between  the  conic  hyperbola  and  it’s  two 
afymptotes  are  equal  on  either  fide;  fo,  in  hyperbolas  of  the  fecond 
kind,  any  right  fine  cutting  the  curve  and  it’s  three  afymptotes  in 
three  points ;  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  of  that  right  line,  extended 
from  any  two  afymptotes,  the  fame  way,  to  two  points  of  the  curve 
is  equal  to  the  third  part,  extended  from  the  third  asymptote  the 
contrary  way,  to  the  third  point  of  the  curve. 

Again,  as  in  other  conic  fedions,  not  parabolical,  the  fquare  of 
an  ordinate,  i.e.  the  redangle  of  the  ordinates  drawn  to  contrary 
parts  of  the  diameter,  is  to  the  redangle  of  the  parts  of  the  diameter 
terminated  at  the  vertices  of  an  eliipfis  or  hyperbola,  as  a  given  line 
called  the  latus  rectum,  is  to  that  part  of  the  diameter  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  vertices,  and  called  the  latus  trarrfiverjum  :  fo,  in  curves  of 
the  fecond  kind,  not  parabolical,  the  parallelopiped  under  three  or¬ 
dinates,  is  to  the  parallelopiped  under  the  parts  of  the  diameter  cut 
off  at  the  ordinates  and  the  three  vertices  of  the  figure,  in  a  given 
ratio  :  wherein,  if  there  be  taken  three  right  lines  fituate  at  the  three 
parts  of  the  diameter  between  the  vertices  of  the  figure,  each  to  each  • 
then  thofe  three  right  lines  may  be  called  the  latera  refta  of  the  fil 
gure,  and  the  parts  of  the  diameter  between  the  vertices,  the  latera 
tranjverja. 

And,  as  in  a  conic  parabola,  which  has  only  one  vertex  to  one 
and  the  fame  diameter,  the  redangle  under  the  ordinates  is  equal  to 
the  redangle  under  the  pait  of  the  diameter  cut  off  at  the  ordinates 
and  Vertex,  and  a  given  right  line  called  the  latus  redlarn:  fo,  in 
curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  which  have  only  two  vertices  to  the  fame 
diameter,  the  parallelopiped  under  three  ordinates  is  equal  to  the. 
parallelopiped  under  two  parts  of  the  diameter  cutoffat  the  ordinates 
and  the  two  vertices,  and  a  given  right  line,  which  may  therefore 
be  called  the  latus  tranjverfium. 

Further,  as  in  the  conic  fedions,  where  two  parallels,  termi¬ 
nated  on  each  fide  by  a  curve,  are  cut  by  two  parallels  terminated  on 
each  fide  by  a  curve,  the  firft  by  the  third,  and  the  fecond  by  the 
fourth  ;  the  redangle  of  the  parts  of  the  firft  is  to  the  redangle  of 
the  parts  of  the  fecond,  as  that  of  the  fecond  is  to  that  of  the  fourth  : 
fo,  when  four  fuch  right  lines  occur  in  a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind, 
each  in  three  points  ;  the  parallelopiped  of  the  parts  of  the  firft  will 
be  to  that  of  the  parts  of  the  fecond,  as  that  of  the  fecond  to  the 
parts  of  the  fourth. 

Lallly,  the  legs  of  curves,  both  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  higher 
kinds,  are  either  of  the  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  kind  :  an  hyperbolic 
leg  being  that  which  approaches  infinitely  towards  fome  afymptote  ; 
a  parabolic,  that  which  has  no  afymptote. 

Thefe  legs  are  beft  diftinguiihed  by  their  tangents;  for,  if  the 
point  of  contad  go.  off  to  an  infinite  diftance,  the  tangent  of  the 
hyperbolic  leg  will  coincide  with  the  afymptote ;  and  that  of  the  pa¬ 
rabolic  leg  recede  infinitely,  and  vanilh.  The  afymptote,  there¬ 
fore,  of  any  leg  is  found  by  feeking  the  tangent  of  that  leg  to  a 
point  infinitely  diftant :  and  the  bearing  of  an  infinite  leg  is  found 
by  feeking  the  pofitionofa  right  line  parallel  to  the  tangent,  when 
the  point  of  Contad  is  infinitely  remote:  for  this  line  tends  the  fame 
way  towards  which  the  infinite  leg  is  direded. 

Reduction  of  Curves  of  the  fecond  kind. 

Sir  Jfaac  Newton  reduces  all  curves  of  the  fecond  kind  to  four 
cafes  of  equations ;  in  the  firft,  the  relation  between  the  ordinate 
and  abfeifs,  making  the  abfeifs  x,  and  the  ordinate  y,  affumes  this 
form,  xyy  —  ?y  c=.ax^  bxx  -j-  c  x  -^-rf.  In  the  fecond  cafe;  the 
equation  affumes  this  form,  xy  =  ax’-V-b  a2  -f-'c.v  -f-  rf.  In  the 
third  cafe,  the  equation  is  y  y  ax3  3x*-^'rV-j-rf.  In  the 
fourth,  the  equation  is  of  this  form,  ynr  a  x3  -{-r  r.r-}~rf.  ‘ 

Enumeration  of  the  Curves  of  the  fecond  kind. 

Under  thefe  lour  cafes,  the  fame  author  brings  a  vaft  number  of 
different  forms  oii curves,  to  which  he  gives  different  names. 

An  hyperbola  lying  wholly  within  the  angle  of  the  afymp  °icp> 
like  a  conic  hyperbola,  he  calls  an  inferibed  hyperbola;  that  which 
cuts  the  afymptotes,  and  contains  the  parts  cut  off  within  it’s  owfl 
periphery,  a  circumfcribed  hyperbola;  that,  one  of  whofe  infinite 
legs  is  inferibed,  the  other  circumfcribed,  lie  calls  ambigenai ;  j.h^f 
whofe  legs  look  toward  each  other,  and  are  direded  the  fame  way> 
converging;  that  where  they  look  contrary  ways,,  diverging;  that 
where  they  arc  convex  different  ways,  crofs-legged  ;  that  applied  to 
it’s  afymptote  with  a  concave  vertex,  and  diverging  legs,  conchoi- 
dal ;  that  which  cuts  it’s  afymptote  with  contrary  flexures,  and  is 
produced  each  way  into  contrary  legs,  anguineous,.  or  fiake-like; 
that  which  cuts  it’s  conjugate  acrofs,  cruciform ;  that  which  re¬ 
turning  around  cuts  itfelf,  nodated  ;  that  whofe  parts  concur  in  the 
3ngle  of  contad,  and  there  terminate,  cufpidated;  that  whofe  con¬ 
jugate  is  oval,  and  infinitely  fniall,  i.  e.  a  point,  pointed ;  that 

which 
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which  from  the  impoffibility  of  it’s  two  roots,  is  without  either  oval, 
node,  cufp,  or  point,  pure :  and  in  the  fame  manner  he  denominates 
a  parabola  to  be  converging,  diverging,  cruciform,  &c.  Where  the 
number  of  hyperbolic  legs  exceeds  that  of  the  conic  hyperbola, 
he  denominates  the  hyperbola  redundant. 

Now  the  various  curves  which  he  enumerates  under  thefe  four 
cafe:-,  are  in  number  feventy-two;  whereof  nine  are  redundant  hy¬ 
perbolas,  without  diameters,  having  three  afymptotes  including  a 
triangle  ;  the  firft  confiding  of  three  hyperbolas,  one  infcribed,  an¬ 
other  circumfcribed,  another  ambigenal,  with  an  oval  :  the  fecond 
nodated;  the  third,  cufpidated  ;  the  fourth,  pointed  ;  the  fifth  and 
fixth,  pure;  the  feventh  and  eighth,  cruciform  ;  the  laft,  anguineal. 
There  are  twelve  redundant  hyperbolas,  having  only  one  diameter: 
the  firft,  oval ;  the  fecond,  nodated  ;  the  third,  cufpidated  ;  the 
fourth,  pointed  ;  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  pure;  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  cruciform  ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  conchoidal. 
Mr.  Stirling  makes  thele  fourteen.  Two  are  redundant  hyperbolas, 
with  three  diameters.  Nine  are  redundant  hyperbolas,  with  three 
afymptotes  converging  to  a  common  point;  the  firft  formed  of  the 
fifth  and  fixth  redundant  parabolas,  whofe  afymptotes  include  a  tri¬ 
angle  ;  the  fecond,  of  the  feventh  and  eighth  ;  the  third  and  fourth, 
of  the  ninth;  the  fifth  is  formed  of  the  fifth  and  feventh  of  the  re¬ 
dundant  hyperbolas,  with  one  diameter;  the  lixth,  of  the  fixth  and 
feventh;  the  feventh, of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ;  the  eighth,  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  ;  the  ninth,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  :  all 
which  converfions  are  effefted,  by  diftingnilhing  the  triangle  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  afymptotes,  till  it  vanilh  into  a  point. 

Six  are  defe&ive  parabolas,  having  no  diameters  :  the  firft,  oval; 
the  fecond,  nodated ;  the  third,  cufpidated  ;  the  fourth,  pointed  ; 
the  fifth,  pure,  &c. 

Seven  are  defective  hyperbolas,  having  diameters :  the  firft  and 
fecond,  conchoidal,  with  on  oval ;  the  third,  nodated  ;  the  fourth, 
cufpidated  ;  which  is  the  ciffoid  of  the  ancients  ;  the  filth  and  fixth, 
pointed;  the  feventh,  pure. 

Seven  are  parabolic  hyperbolas,  having  diameters:  the  firft  oval; 
the  fecond,  nodated;  the  third,  cufpidated;  the  fourth,  pointed ; 
the  filth,  pure  ;  the  fixth,  cruciform  ;  the  feventh,  anguineous. 

Four  are  parabolic  hyperbolas:  four  are  hyperbolifms  of  the  hy¬ 
perbola:  three,  hyperbolas  of  the  ellipfis :  two,  hyperbolifms  of  the 
parabola. 

Six  are  diverging  parabolas :  one,  a  trident;  the  fecond,  oval  ; 
the  third,  nodated  ;  the  fourth,  pointed  ;  the  fifth,  cufpidated  ;  (this 
is  Neil’s  parabola,  ufually  called  the  femicubic  parabola ;)  the  fixth, 

pure. 

Laftly,  one  commonly  called  the  cubic  parabola. 

Mr.' Stirling  and  Mr.  Stone  have  fhewn  this  enumeration  to  be 
imperfect ;  and  Mr.  Murdoch  has  fince  found  fome  new  fpecies. 

Organical  Defcription  of  Curves. 

1.  If  two  angles  given  in  magnitude,  PAD,  PBD,  ( Plate  1 68, 
jig.  14,)  revolve  round  poles  given  in  pofition,  A  and  B;  and  their 
legs,  AP,  BP,  with  their  point  of  concourfe  P,  pafs  over  another 
right  line:  the  other  two  legs  AD,  BD,  with  their  point  of  con¬ 
courfe  D,  will  defcribe  a  conic  fedlion  pafiing  through  the  poles  AB ; 
unlefs  that  line  happen  to  pafs  through  either  of  the  poles  A  or  B  ; 
or  unlefs  the  angles  BAD  and  ABD  vanifii  together;  in  which 
cafes,  the  point  will  defcribe  a  right  line. 

2.  Now,  if  the  legs  AP,  BP,  by  their  point  of  concourfe  P, 
thus  defcribe  a  conic  7e&ion  palling  through  one  of  the  poles,  A  ; 
the  other  two,  AD,  BD,  with  their  point  of  concourfe  D,  will 
defcribe  a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  palling  through  the  other  pole 
B,  and  having  a  double  point  in  the  firft  pole  A  :  unlefs  the  angles 
BAD,  ABD,  vanilh  together;  in  which  cafe,  the  point  D  will 
defcribe  another  conic  fe£tion,  palling  through  the  pole  A. 

3.  If  the  conic  fe&ion,  deferibed  by  the  point  P,  pafs  through 
neither  of  the  poles  A,  B;  the  point  D  will  defcribe  a  curve  of  the 
fecond  or  third  kind,  having  a  double  point:  which  double  point 
will  be  found  in  the  concourfe  of  the  defcribing  legs  A  D,  B  D, 
when  the  two  angles  BAP,  A  B  P,  vanilh  together.  1  he  curve 
deferibed  will  be  olthe  fecond  kind,  when  the  angles  BAD,  ABD, 
vanilh  together ;  otherwife  of  the  third  kind,  having  two  other 
double  points  in  the  poles  A  and  B. 

With  regard  to  double  points  ol  the  curves  :  we  have  obferved, 
that  curves  of  the  fecond  kind  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in  thofe 
two  points :  now  two  of  thefe  fometimes  coincide,  v.  gr.  when  the 
right  line  pafles  through  an  infinitely  fmall  oval,  or  through  the  con¬ 
courfe  of  two  parts  of  a  curve ,  mutually  cutting  each  other,  and 
uniting  in  a  culp.  Sometimes  all  the  right  lines  only  cut  the  curve 
in  one  point ;  as  in  ordinates  ol  the  Cartefian  and  cubic  parabola, 
•,.&c.  in  which  cafe,  we  mull  conceive  the  right  line  palling  through 
|wo  other  points  of  the  curve.,  placed,  as  it  weie,  at  an  infinite  dif- 
tance:  two  of  thefe  coincident  interfe&ions,  whether  at  a  finite  or 
infinite  diftance,  make  what  we  call  a  double  point, 
k  Curves  may  be  organically  deferibed  by  the  rotation  of  angles,  in 
the  manner  mentioned  above  ;  but  there  is  another  general  method 
of  defcribing  curves  by  the  rotation  ol  rulers  or  ftrait  lines,  inftead 

of  angles.  ..  „  n 

Thus,  if  inftead  of  angles  we  ufe  three  rulers,  DQ_»  CN,  Sr, 
fPlate  2$,  fig  47,)  which  are  fuppofed  to  revolve  about  the  poles 
D,  C,  S.and  to  cut  one  another  always  in  three  points,  N,  Q_,  and 
P-  if  any  two  of  thefe  interfe£tions,  as N  and  Q_,  became  I  along 
the  given  ftrait  lines,  AE,  EB,  the  third  interfe&.on  P  will  defcr.be 

a  conic  fe&ion.  ,  r  ,  ,  , 

j.  If  you  alfume  any  number  of  poles  whatfoever,  and  make  rulers 

revolve  about  each  of  them,  and  all  the  interleftions,  but  one,  be  car¬ 
ried  along  given  right  lines,  that  one  ftiall  never  defcribe  a  line  of  a 
higher  nature  than  a  conic  fetfion.  And  if  inftead  of  rulers  you  fub- 


£;Ke.giVnnnar,gleS  w^‘c^  move  on  l*'e  fame  poles,  the  curve  tie- 
ferfi bed  will  ftill  be  no  more  than  a  conic  fedion; 

Ut  -v  can7irig  one  of  the  interfe&ions  neceflary  in  the  deferip- 

n  over  a  conic  feftion,  lines  of  higher  orders  may  be  deferibed. 

■  Urves  may  deferibed  by  the  proje£fion,  or  lhadows  of 

er  curves.  Thus  the  projedfion,  or  (hadow  of  the  circle  upon 
1  erent  p  anes,  will  form  the  reft  of  the  lines  of  the  fecond  order, 
or  conic  lections.  .  This  is  evident,  becaufe  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ee  ing  rom  a  point  out  of  the  plane  of  a  circle,  and  falling  upon 
the  circumference  of  that  circle  form  a  cone,  which  being  cut  by  the 
plane  upon  which  the  fhadow  of  the  circle  is  projefted,  the  different 
conic  iedions  will  be  formed  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  inter- 
letting  plane. 

In  like  manner,  the  proje£hions  or  lhadows  of  lines  of  the  third 
order,  will  form  other  lines  of  the  third  order ;  and  projeaions  or 
lhadows  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  will  form  lines  of  the  fourth 
order,  &c,. 

And  as  the  circle,  by  the  projeaion  of  it’s  fhadow,  forms  the 
conic  fedtions,  fo  the  five  diverging  parabolas  among  the  lines  of  the 
third  order,  will,  by  their  lhadows,  form  and  exhibit  all  the  reft,  of 
the  lines  of  that  order. 

By  an  accurate  enumeration  of  thefe  projeaions,  Mr.  Murdoch 
finds,  that  the  number  of  lpecies  of  the  lines  of  the  third  order 
amounts  to  feventy-eight  in  all. 

Defer,] ption  of  Curves  of  the  fecond  Order ,  having  double  Points. 

Thefe  are  all  deferibed  from  feven  given  points,  whereof  one  is 
the  double  point  itfelf:  thus,  let  there  be  given  any  feven  points  of 
the  curve  to  be  deferibed  ;  as  v.  gr.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  ( Plate 
168  ,fig.  15,)  whereof  A  is  the  double  point:  join  the  point  A,  and 
any  other  tw  o  points,  v.  gr.  B  and  C  ;  and  let  the  angle  C  A  B,  of 
the  triangle  ABC,  revolve  about  it’s  vertex  A  ;  and  another  of  the 
angles  ABC,  about  it’s  vertex  B :  and  when  the  point  of  concourfe 
C,  of  the  legs  AC,  BC,  is  fucccflively  applied  to  the  four  other 
points  D,  E,  F,  G,  let  the  concourfe  of  the  remaining  legs  AB  and 
BA  fall  on  the  four  points  P,  Q^,  R,  S. 

Through  thefe  four  points,  and  the  fifth  A,  defcribe  a  conic  fee- 
tion  ;  and  let  the  forementioned  angles  C  AB,  C  BA,  fo  revolve,  as 
that  the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  legs  AB,  BA,  may  pafs  over  that 
conic  feftion  ;  and  the  concourfe  of  the  other  legs  AC,  BC,  will 
defcribe  the  propofed  curve. 

Ufe  of  thefe  Curves  in  the  ConJlruSlion  of  Equations. 

The  ufe  of  curves  in  geometry  is,  bv  means  of  the  interfedlions 
thereof,  to  folve  problems.  See  the  article  Construction. 

Stippofe,  v.  gr.  an  equation  to  be  conftrudted  of  nine  dimenfions. 
as  [m-\-f)  x3 -\-g x 2 -J- h  x  -{-  k 

z=zo;  where  b,  c,  d,  &c.  fignify  any  given  quantities  affedted  with 
the  figns  -j-  or  — :  alfume  the  equation  to  a  cubic  parabola  #3r=r y  ; 
and  the  firft  equation,  writing  y  for  at3,  will  come  out  y3-\-bxy* 
-fey^-f-dx^y-^-exy-f-my-f- f x3  g  x*  -\-hx-\-kz=io  ;  an  equa¬ 
tion  to  another  curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  where  m  or  /'may  be 
allumed  or  annulled  at  pleafure:  and  by  »he  deferiptions  and  inter- 
fedtions  of  thefe  curves  will  be  given  the  roots  of  the  equation  to  be 
conftrudted.  It  is  fufficient  to  defcribe  the  cubic  parabola  once.  If 
the  equation  to  be  conftrudfed,  by  omitting  the  two  laft  terms  hx 
and  k,  be  reduced  to  feven  dimenfions ;  the  other  curve ,  by  expung¬ 
ing  m,  will  have  the  double  point  in  the  beginning  of  the  abfeifs, 
and  may  be  eafily  deferibed  as  above :  if  it  be  reduced  to  fix  dimen- 
fions,  by  omitting  the  three  laft  terms,  taking  g x2 h x-\- k ;  the 
other  curve,  by  expunging/,  will  become  a  conic  fedtion :  and  if, 
by  omitting  the  three  laft  terms,  the  equation  be  reduced  to  three 
dimenfions,  we  ill  a  1 1  fall  on  Dr.  Wallis’s  conlirudtion  by  the  cubic 
parabola  and  right  line. 

Curve  of  a  double  curvature,  or  Curve  having  a  double  curva¬ 
ture,  is  ufed  for  a  curve,  all  the  parts  of  which  do  not  lie  in  the  fame 
plane,  that  is,  fuch  as  cannot  be  deferibed  on  the  fame  plane. 

The  curves  commonly  treated  of  in  geometry,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
deferibed,  or  to  have  all  their  points  placed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  but 
if  a  curve  be  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed  on  a  curve  furface,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  all  the  points  of  that  curve  cannot  lie  or  be  fituated  in 
one  and  the  fame  plane,  then  will  the  curve  fo  deferibed  have  a  dou¬ 
ble  curvature. 

Curve,  rectification  of  a,  denotes  the  finding  a  right  lineequal  to 
a  curve.  For  the  praxis  hereof,  fee  Rectification  of  curves. 

Curve,  quadrature  of  a,  the  finding  the  area,  or  fpace  included, 
by  a  curve ;  or  the  aftigning  a  fquare  equal  to  a  curvilinear  fpace. 

Family  of  Curves,  .  , 

Is  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  curves  of  different  kinds,  all  defined 
by  the  fame  equation  of  an  intermediate  degree  ;  but  differently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  their  kind. 

E.  gr.  §uppofe  an  equation  of  an  indeterminate  degree,  —  r 
x  —  ym.  If  mz=z2,  then  will  axz^zy"1 ;  if  3,  then  will  a- 
x—y3 ;  if  m  =  4,  then  a3xz=sy*,  &c.  all  which  curves  are  faid 

to  be  cf  the  fame  family  or  tribe. 

The  equations  whereby  the  families  of  curves  are  defined,  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  tranfcendental  ones :  for  though,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole  family,  they  be  of  an  indeterminate  degree  ;  yet, 
with  refped  to  each  feveral  curve  of  the  family,  they  are  determi¬ 
nate  ;  whereas  tranfeendent  equations  are  of  an  indefinite  degree, 
with  refoedl  to  the  fame  curve. 

All  algebraic  curves ,  therefore,  compofe  a  certain  family,  con¬ 
fifting  of  innumerable  others  ;  each  whereof  comprehends  infinite 
kinds  For  fince  the  equations  whereby  the  curves  are  defined  enter 
the  fadta,  either  of  the  powers  of  the  abfeiffes  and  femiordinates  in¬ 
to  the  given  co-efficients,  or  of  the  powers  of  the  abfcifles  into  the 
powers  of  the  femiordinates,  or  of  the  mere  quantities;  and 
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all  equations  mav  be  equal  to  nothing  (v.  gr.  if  ax —  ya>  then  a* 

;  the  equation  for  all  algebraic  curves  will  be 

aym  -j-  '/>  xym  — 1  +  » -v2  ym  —  *  &c .  +//* 
ul_/Y™  —  t-{-kxym — -2  , 

Cauflic  Curve  in  the  higher  CTeome/ry. 

This  is  a  curve  formed  by  the  conccurfe,  or  coincidence  of  the 
rays  of  light  refra&ed  from  fome  other  curve. 

Every  curve  has  it’s  tw  ofold  cauflic  ;  accordingly,  candies  are  di¬ 
vided  into  catacar.dics,  and  diacaudics  :  the  one  formed  by  reflection, 
the  angle  of  reflection  being  equal  to  that  of  incidence,  the  other  by 
refradlion.  .  _ 

The  genefis  of  thefe  curves  may  be  thus  conceived  :  let  AB,  AB, 
&c.  Plate  28 ,  fig.  48,  reprefent  an  infinite  number  of  incident  rays, 
that  lie  all  in  one  plane  of  incidence  ;  it  is  evident,  that  alter  reflec¬ 
tion  or  refraction,  they  will  not  belong  to  a  (ingle  point  or  focus, 
but  cut  one  another  in  an  infinite  number  of  points  :  then,  if  a  curve 
be  fiippofed  of  fuch  a  fhape  as  to  touch  every  one  of  the  reflected  or 
ref  raided  rays  BF,  BF,  &cc.  produced,  if  need  be,  in  the  points  F, 
F,  &c.  the  curve  F  F  F  is  called  a  cauflic  by  refleilion  or  refraction, 
as  the  name  is  applied  to  reflected  or  refracted  rays.  It  is  plain, 
that  if  two  tangents  BF,  FF  interfect  one  another  in  G,  and  be 
fuppofed  to  approach  one  another  till  they  coincide,  the  points  of 
contact  and  of  interfedlion  will  alfo  coincide:  and  therefore  the  re¬ 
flected  or  refracted  ray  touches  the  cauflic  in  that  point  of  the  ray, 
where  it’s  interfedlion  with  the  next  ray  vaniflied,  when  they  were 
fuppofed  to  coincide.  And  if  two  incident  rays  infinitely  near  to 
each  other  be  conceived  to  revolve  about  their  focus  A,  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  focus  F  or  point  of  interfedlion  of  the  refledled  or 
refradled  rays  will  defcribe  the  cauflic  above  defined  ;  which  is  real 
or  imaginary,  as  F  is  the  focus  of  converging  or  diverging  rays. 

Or,  a  cauflic  by  refradlion,  called  a  diacaullic,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  thus  generated.  Imagine  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  as  BA, 
BM.BD,  &c.  (Plate  Gcom.fig.  20,)  iffuing  from  the  fame  lumi¬ 
nous  point,  B,  to  be  refradted  from,  or  to  the  perpendicular  MC, 
in  the  curve  AMD;  and  fo,  as  that  CE,  the  fines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  C  M  E  be  always  to  CG,  the  fines  of  the  refradled  angles 
CMG,  in  a  given  ratio:  then  the  curve  line,  which  touches  all  the 
refradled  rays,  is  called  the  diacaullic. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  there  are  two  cauftics  formed  at  the 
fame  time,  by  convex  and  concave  furfaces  ;  and  that  they  occafion 
two  different  images  of  objedls  feen  by  refledlion  from  them. 

Cauflic  curves  have  this  remarkable  property,  that  when  the  curves 
that  produce  them  are  geometrical,  they  are  equal  to  known  right 
lines. 

Thus,  the  cauflic  formed  by  refledled  rays  from  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  which  came  at  firft  parallel  to  the  diameter,  is  equal  to  three 
fourths  of  the  diameter ;  which  is  a  fort  of  redlification  of  curves  that 
preceded  the  invention  of  the  new  dodtrine  of  infinites,  on  which 
mofl  of  our  redlifications  are  built. 

Curve  refleftoire,  in  optics,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  appearance 
of  the  plane  bottom  of  a  bafon  covered  with  water  to  an  eye  per¬ 
pendicularly  over  it.  In  this  pofition  the  bottom  of  the  bafon  will 
appear  to  rife  upwards  from  the  center  outwards;  but  the  curvature 
will  be  lefs  and  lefs,  and  at  laft  the  furface  of  the  water  will  be  an 
afymptotg  to  it.  M.  Mairan,  who  firft  conceived  this  idea  from  the 
phenomena  of  light,  found  alfo  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  curves  ;  and 
he  gives  a  geometrical  dedudlion  of  their  properties,  (hewing  their 
analogy  to  cauftics  by  refradlion.  . 

Curves  by  the  light,  or  Courbes  a  la  lumiere,  in  optics,  a  name 
given  to  certain  curves  by  M.  Kurdwanowfki,  a  Polifh  gentleman. 
He  qbferved  that  any  line  flrait  or  curved,  expofed  to  the  adfion'  of  a 
luminous  point,  received  the  light  differently  in  it’s  different  parts, 
according  to  their  diltance  from  the  light.  Thefe  different  effedts 
of  the  light  upon  each  point  of  the  line,  may  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinates  of  fome  curve  which  will  vary  precifely  with  thefe  effects. 

Curve,  exponential ,  is  that  defined  by  an  exponential  equation; 
that  is,  by  an  equation  wherein  is  an  exponential  quantity,  v.  gr.  ‘ 
x aK,  &c. 

The  fymptoms,  properties,  genefes,&c.  of  particular  curves,  v.  gr. 
the  cycloid,  conchoid,  &c.  lee  under  their  proper  heads,  Cycloid, 
Conchoid,  &c. 

Logarithmic  CURVE- 

This  curve  was  callediogarithmic  or  logjflic  by  Huygens:  tho’ 
others  had  confidered  it  before  him,  none  had  named  it.  He  has 
given  us  feveral  curious  properties  relating, to  it,  at  the  end  of  his 
Treatife  of  the  Caufe  of  Gravity,  but  without  demonftrations. 
Thefe  have  been  fince  f'upplied  by  Guido  Grandi. 

Thefe  properties  are,  1.  The  fpaces  comprehended  between  two,' 
ordinates,  are  as  the  difference  of  thofe  ordinates.  Thus,  let  AVD. 
( Plate  28,  fig.  50,)  be  a  logarithmic,  and  it’s  ordinates  AB,  VC, 
DQ^;  let  the  two  laft  continued  meet  A  K,  a  parallel  to  the  afymp- 
tote  BO,  in  E  and  K,  then  will  the  fpaces  ABC  V,  ABQL)  be  to 
each  other  as  E  V  to  K  D. 

2.  If  AO  be  a  tangent  in  A,  interfering  CE  and  KQjn  I,  G ; 
the  fpaces  A  V E,  AD  K  Will  be  to  each  other  as  V I  and  DG. 

3-  The  fpace  A  BQJD  is  to  the  infinite  fpace  beyond  QjD,  and 
lying  between  the  curve  and  it’s  afymptote,  as  K  D  to  D  Q. 

The  accurate  author  obferves,  that  when  he  fays  the  infinite  fpace 
has  a  certain  proportion  to  a  finite  one,  he  means  that  this  infinite, 
or  indefinite  fpace,  may  approach  fo  near  to  a  given  fpace,  having  that 
certain  proportion  to  another,  that  the  difference  may  become  lefs 
than  any  affigned  quantity. 

4.  The  fub-tangent  is  conftant. 

5.  1  his  fub-tangent  may  be  found  by  approximation,  and  is  to 
the  portion  of  the  afymptote  intercepted  between  ordinates  in  the 
ratio  of  2  to  1,  3543429,  &c.  to  30103,  or  nearly  as  13  to  9; 


that  is,  as  the  modulus  of  Briggs’s  fyftem,  to  the  logarithm  of  2, 
See the  article  Logarithm. 

6.  If  there  be  three  ordinates,  as  A  D,  GH,  B  F,  fig.  51,  and  if 
from  the  extremity  B  of  the  lead,  there  be  drawn  a  parallel  to 
the  afymptote  BK,  cutting  the  other  two  ordinates  in  R,  K;  as 
alfo  a  tangent  BQ,  cutting  them  in  N,  Qj  the  trilinear  fpace$ 

A  B  K,  H  B  R  wiil  be  to  each  other  as  the  portions  of  the  ordinates 
intercepted  between  the  curve  and  the  tangent,  that  is,  as  AQ, 
HN. 

7.  The  infinite  fpace  between  x\\z  curve  and  it’s  afymptote,  lying 
beyond  any  ordinate  B  F,  is  double  of  the  triangle  B  F  O,  formed 
by  that  ordinate,  the  fub-tangent  and  tangent.  In  which  fenfethis 
is  to  be  underftood.  See  above,  N°  3. 

8.  The  fpace  comprehended  between  two  ordinates  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  under  the  fub-tangent  and  the  difference  of  the  ordi¬ 
nates.  Thus  the  fpace  A  B  F  D  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
FO,  AK,  or  to  BMXY. 

9.  The  folid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  infinite  fpace  lying 
beyond  any  ordinate  about  the  afymptote,  is  to  a  cone  of  the  height 
of  the  fub-tangent,  with  a  bafe  equal  to  the  circle  deferibed  with 
that  ordinate  as  radius,  as  3  to  2.  Thus  the  folid  formed  by  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  indefinite  foace  ZF  BT,  about  FZ,  is  to  the  cone 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  triangle  F  BOv  as  3  to  2. 

10.  The  folid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  fame  infinite  fpace 
about  the  ordinate  F  B,  is  fextupleof  the  cone  formed  by  the  trian¬ 
gle  FBO,  revolving  about  F B. 

11.  The  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  infinite  plain 
fpace  from  the  ordinate  B  F,  is  the  length  of  the  fub-tangent  F  O. 

12.  The  diftance  of  this  center  from  the  afymptote  is  . one  fourth. 

of  the  ordinate. 

13.  The  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  firft  of  the  before- 
mentioned  folids,  from  it’s  bafe,  is  one  half  of  the  fub-tangent. 

14.  The  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  other  folid,  from 
it’s  infinite  bafe,  is  one  eighth  of  it’s  axis. 

1 5.  If  there  be  two  fegments  of  an  hyperbola,^.  52,  comprized 
between  ordinates  to  one  of  it’s  afymptotes,  and  if  the  ordinates  of 
the  one  be  to  each  other,  as  the  ordinates  A  D,  H  G  of  the  logarith¬ 
mic  ;  and  if  the  ordinates  of  the  other  be  as  B  F  to  C  E  ;  then  will 
the  hyperbolic  fpaces  be  to  each  other,  as  DG  to  FE.  And  thefe 
hyperbolic  fpaces  are  to  the  parallelogram  of  the  hyperbola,  as  the 
lines  DG,  FE  are  to  the  fub-tangent  F  O.  Sothat  if  this  paralle¬ 
logram  be  fuppofed  equal  to  0.4342944819,  everv  hyperbolic  fpace 
comprized  between  two  ordinates  to  one  of  the  aiVmpmtes,  will  be 
to  this  parallelogram,  as  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  ordi¬ 
nates,  or  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  thenumbeis  eXprefling 
the  proportions  of  thofe  ordinates,  is  to  0.4342944819  ;  taking  the 
logarithms  of  10  figures  befides  the  characterifttc. 

We  have  mentioneu  one  method  of  finding  the  fub-tangent  of  a 
given  logarithmic  from  Huygens  in  N°  4.  But  this  may  be  other- 
wife  done  thus:  produce  any  ordinate  C  D,  fig.  53,  from  C  to  E, 
fo  that  the  rati  >  ot  C  E  to  C  D  oe  equal  to  the  ratio  modularis  ;  and 
the  right  line  EB  drawn  from  E  parallel  to  the  afymptote,  and 
meeting  the  curve  in  B,  will  be  equal  to  the  fub-tangent.  The  ratio 
modularis  is  2.7182818,  &c  to  1,  or  1  to  0.3678794,  &c.  for 
which  may  be  fubftituted  the  approximations  11  to  4,  87  to  32,  &c. 
greater  than  the  true,  and  8  to  3,  19  to  7, 106  to  39,  See.  lefs  than 
the  true  ratio. 

While  the  bafe  O  P  increafes  uniformly,  let  the  ordinate  P  p,  fig. 
54,  increafe  or  decreafe  proportionally,  as  mentioned  under  the  head 
Logarithm  ;  that  is,  let  the  velocity  of  p  in  the  direction  O  0,  be 
always  as  the  ordinate  Pp;  then  will  the  point  p  defcribe  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  curve.  The  bafe  O  P  is  always  the  logarithm  of  the  ordi¬ 
nate  P p  ;  and  if  the  uniform  motion  of  P  be  equal  to  the  motion  of 
p  at  0  in  the  direction  O  0,  then  is  the  ordinate  O  0  the  modulus  of 
this  fyftem  of  logarithms  ;  and  the  fluxion  of  any  ordinate  is  to  the 
fluxion  of  the  bafe,  as  that  ordinate  is  to  Oo. 

By  the  general  property  of  tangents,  the  fluxion  of  any  ordinate 
is  to  the  fluxion  of  the  bafe,  as  that  ordinate  is  to  the  fub-tangent. 
Hence  the  fub-tangent  OT,  or  AT,  will  be  equal  toO«.  The 
fub-tangent  will  therefore  be  conftant.  In  any  other  logarithmic 
curve,  the  fub-tangent  will  always  be  equal  to  tliat  ordinate,  whofe 
fluxion  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  bale  ;  that  is,  the  modulus  al¬ 
ways  expreffes  the  fub-tangent  of  the  logarithmic  curve.  See  the 
article  Logarithm. 

The  fub-tangent  of  the  logarithmic  exprefling  the  modulus  of  that 
fyftem  of  logarithms,  the  fub-tangent  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
ratio  modularis,  that  is,  of  the  ratio  of  two  ordinates  rai fed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fub-tangent ;  and  as  th £  ratio  modularis  e  the  fame 
in  all  fyflems  of  logarithms,  fo  the  ratio  of  the  two  ordinates  placed 
at  the  extremitiesof  their  refpective  fub-tangents,  is  the  fame  in  all 
logarithmic  cmt«‘whatfoever.  1  ■  ' 

When  the  logarithmic  curve  is  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed,  expo¬ 
nential  quantities  are  eafily  determined  by  it.  Let  the  ordinate  A  a 
be  exprefled  by  A  ;  Jet  OP  be  to  OA  as  any  quantity  exprefled  by 
x  is  to  i  :  then  the  ordinate  P  p  may  be  exprefled  by  Ax,  an  expo¬ 
nential  quantity  of  the  firft  degree  when  x  is  variable.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Exponential. 

To  refiify  the  Logarithmic  Curve. 

Let  it  he  required  to  find  the  length  of  the  logarithmic  arc  Ee, 
fig.  55.  Draw  the  perpendiculars  E  L  A,  ela,  to  the  afymptote; 
and  having  drawn  the  tangents  E  F,  ef,  take  A  L  equal  to  the  excefs 
of  the  tangent  above  the  fub-tangent  A  F,  and  at  equal  to  the  excefs 
of  the  tangent  ef  above  af ;  then  having  drawn  LM,  hi  parallel 
to  the  afymptote,  if  the  difference  of  the  tangents  EF — ef,  be  added 
to  the  difference  of  the  parallels  / tw — LM,  the  aggregate  will  be 
equal  to  the  arc  E*.  - 

Curves,  radial ,  is  a  denomination  given  by  fome  authors  to 
curves  of  the  fpiral  kind,  whofe  ordinates,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
v  „  do 
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do  all  terminate  in  the  center  of  the  including  circle,  and  appear  like 
foniany  radii  of  that  circle  ;  whence  the  name. 

Curves,  regular ,  are  fuch  whofe  curvity  proceeds  continually  in 
the  fame  uniform  geometrical  manner.  Such  are  the  perimeters  of 
the  conic  fedtion,  Sec. 

Such  as  have  a  point  of  inflexion,  or  regreffion,  and  which  being 
continued  to  a  certain  point,  turn  theinlelves  a  contrary  way,  are 
called  irregular  curves.  Such  are  the  conchoid,  and  the  folid  para¬ 
bola,  which  has  a  fquare  for  it’s  parameter.  See  Flexion  and 
Retrogression. 

Curve,  charufierijlic  triangle  of  a,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is  a 
rectilinear  right-angled  triangle,  whofe  hypothenufe  makes  a  part  of 
the  curve,  not  fenlibly  different  from  a  right  line.  It  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  curve  lints  are  ufed  to  be  diftinguifhed  hereby. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  femiordinate  pm  ( Plate  27,  fg.  7,)  in¬ 
finitely  near  P  M  ;  then  will  P  p  be  the  differential  of  the  abfeifs  : 
and  letting  fall  a  perpendicular,  M  Rur:  P p,  R  m  will  be  the  diffe¬ 
rential  of  the  femiordinate.  Draw,  therefore,  a  tangent  T  M ;  and 
the  infinitely  fmall  arc  M  rn  will  not  differ  trom  a  right  l  ine  :  con- 
fequently  MmR  is  a  reftilmear  right-angled  triangle,  and  confti- 
tutes  the  chara£leri(lic  triangle  of  that  curve. 

CURVICAUDA,  in  natural  hiltory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
bee- fly,  very  common  in  England,  and  very  tronblefome  to  horfes, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  wringle-tail. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilin  zxl  figures,  in  geometry,  are 
fpaces  bounded  by  crooked  lines  ;  as  the  circle,  ellipfis,  fphencal 
triangle,  &c. 

CURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  loxia. 

Curvirostra  foffilis ,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  foffile  (hell,  found  very  frequently  in  the  (tone  quarries  of  Nor- 
thamptonlhire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 
cockle,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  it’s  beak  not  (landing  in  the  middle, 
but  always  inclining  to  one  or  the  other  fide.  The  fhell  is  fome- 
tjmes  found  remaining  intire,  and  in  it’s  native  (late  and  condition, 
but  more  frequently  there  is  ftony  matter  depofited  in  it’s  place. 

CURULL  chair, fella  Cukulis,  inantiquity,  a  high  ivory  chair, 
wherein  certain  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  had  a  right  to  fit. 

The  curule  magiftrates  were,  tiie  aediles,  prxtors,  cenfors,  and 
confuls. 

The  fenators,  who  had  borne  thefe  charges,  were  carried  to  the 
fenate  on  curule  chairs,  as  alfo  thofe  who  triumphed  :  the  chair  being 
fitted  into  a  kind  of  chariot,  currus  s  vvhence  the  origin  of  the  word 
curulis. 

The  curule  chair  is  ufed,  on  medals,-  to  exprefs  a  curule  magif- 
tracy :  when  traverfed  by  a  hajla ,  it  is  the  fymbol  ot  Juno,  and 
ferves  to  expTefs  the  coniervation  of  princeffes. 

CURURU,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Plumier  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  the  fieriana  of  the  fame  author,  in  it’s  generical  chara&ers,  and 
called  by  Linnseus  paulinia. 

CURURUCA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  frelh  water 
filh,  ot  an  oblong,  and  not  flatted  body.  It  grows  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  it’s  mouth  is  very  large.  It  is  eaten  in  the  Brafils. 

CUSCASOW,  the  name  of  a  Moorifh  difh  eaten  in  Egypt.  It 
is  made  of  flour  tempered  with  water,  rolled  in  the  hands  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  then  put  into  a  colander,  over  a  boiling  pot,  flopped 
clofe  round ;  fo  that  it  is  drefled  with  the  Ream  ;  and  when  it  is 
done  enough,  they  put  butter  to  it. 

CUSHION,  in  engraving,  is  a  bag  of  leather,  filled  with  fand, 
commonly  about  nine  inches  4 quare,  and  three  or  four  thick,  ufed 
for  fupporting  the  plate  to  be  engraved. 

Cushion,  in  gilding,  is  made  of  leather,  faftened  to  a  fquare 
board,  from  fourteen  inches  fquare  to  ten,  with  a  handle.  The 
vacuity  between  theleatherand  board  is  (luffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool, 
fo  that  the  outer  furface  may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  lor  receiv¬ 
ing  the  leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  it’s  being  cut  into 
proper  fize  and  figures. 

CUSI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  iflands  to  a  very  fmall  and  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  pa  rrot. 

CUSP,  cufpisy  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear,  or  (word  ; 
but  is  ufed  in  aftronomy  to  exprefs  the  points,  or  horns,  ot  the 
moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  in  aftrology,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each  of  the  twelve 
Eoufes,  in  a  figure,  or  fcheme,  of  the  heavens.  See  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  botany,  is  when  the  leaves  ot  a  flower  end 
in  a  cufp,  or  point,  refembling  that  of  a  fpear. 

CUSTODE  admittendo,  and  Custode  amovendo,  are  writs  for 
the  admitting,  or  removing,  of  guardians. 

Custodes  libertatis  Anglia  authoritate  parliament!,  was  the  ftyle, 
or  title,  in  which  writs,  and  other  judicial  proceedings,  did  run  in 
the  time  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  till  Oliver  was  declared  pro- 
teftor,  &rc.  - 

CUSTOM,  is  ufed  to  denotes  the  manners,  ceremonies,  or  ways 
of  living  of  a  people,  which  in  time  have  turned  into  habit,  and  by 
ufage  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  implies  fuch  ufages  as,  though  voluntary  at 
firft,  are  yet,  by  pra£tice,  become  necelfary. 

Cujlom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  defined  lex  non 
ficripta,  a  law  or  right  not  written,  eftablifhed  by  long  ufage,  and 
the  confent  of  our  aneeftors  :  in  which  fenie,  it  (lands  oppofed  to  the 
lex  ficripta,  or  the  written  law. 

As  no  law  can  bind  people  without  their  confent,  fo,  wherever 
that  is  had,  and  a  certain  rule  ufed  as  a  law,  fuch  rule  gives  it  the 
force  of  a  law  ;  and  if  it  be  univerfal,  then  it  is  common  lawr;  but 
if  reftrained  to  this  or  that  particular  place,  then  it  is  cujlom.  _ 

Cujlom  had  it’s  beginning,  and  seceived  the  fandlion  of  a  law, 
thus:  when  areafonabie  abt,  once  done,  was  iound  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  people,  thtn  they  had  frequent  reccurfe  to  it ;  and,  by  repe- 
No.  54.  Vol.  I. 

itions  t  ereof,  it  became  a  cujlom  ;  which  being  continued  ultra  tri- 
avum,  time  out  ot  mind,  without  any  interruption,  it  obtained  the 
therein™  *  aW’  ^  k*nc^s  l^e  P*aces>  perfons,  and  things  concerned 

All  cujloms  ought  to  have  areafonabie  commencement,  be  certain, 
not  ambiguous,  have  uninterrupted  continuance,  and  not  be  againft 
the  king  s  prerogative:  thefe  are  incidents  infeparable  ;  yet  a cuftom 
is  not  unreafonable  tor  being  injurious  to  private  perfons  and  inter- 
eits,  to  as  it  tends  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  people  :  but  if  any 
*  be  contrary  to  the  public  good,  or  if  it  injures  a  multitude, 

and  benefits  only  fome  certain  perfons,  fuch  a  cujlofh  is  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  reafon,  and  confequently  void. 

Cujlom  mud  always  be  alledged  in  many  perfons  ;  and  fo  it  may 
he  claimed  by  copyholders,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  as  within 
ftich  a  county,  hundred,  city,  borough,  manor,  parifh,  &c.  but 
regularly  they  fhall  not  alledge  a  cujlom  againft  a  (latute  ;  nor  may 
cujlom  be  pleaded  againft  cujlom  ;  though  ads  of  parliament  do  not 
always  take  away  the  force  cf  cujloms. 

The  Romans  were  governed  by  cujloms,  cr  unwritten  laws,  before 
the  expulfion  of  their  kings. 

The  general  cujloms  ultd  throughout  England,  being  the  common 
law,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  judges,  who  can  over-rule  a  cujlom 
that  is  againft  natural  reafon,  &c.  but  particular  cufitoms  are  deter¬ 
minable  by  jury.  See  the  article  Prescription. 

The  cujlom  of  Paris  ferves  as  a  rule  for  all  the  other  places  of 
France,  where  they  have  no  provifions  contrary  thereto. 

Custom  of  London. 

The  principal  local  cujloms  of  this  city  are  the  following  :  if ‘a 
citizen  and  freeman  dies',  his  goods  and  chattels  (hall  be  divided  in¬ 
to  three  parts  ;  the  wife  (hall  have  one  part,  the  executors  another, 
to  difeharge  legacies,  &c.  and  the  children  unprovided  for  the  other 
third  part.  If  he  lias  110  wife,  half  of  his  perfonal  eftategoesto  his 
children,  and  the  other  moiety  is  at  his  own  difpofal ;  if  he  has  a 
wife  and  no  children,  half  belongs  to  her.  By  flat.  11  Geo.  I.  c. 
18,  the’ above  cujlom  takes  place  only  when  a  freeman  dies  inteftate  ; 
but  he  is  impowered  by  will  to  difpofe  of  his  perfonal  eftate  as  he 
pleafes.  A  woman  in  London,  that  ufes  a  trade,  without  her  huf- 
band,  is  chargeable  without  him,  as  a  feme  Jok  merchant;  and  if 
condemned,  may  be  put  in  prifon  till  (he  pay  the  debt ;  and  her  bail 
are  liable,  if  fhe  abfents  herfeif,  and  the  hulband  fhall  not  be  charged. 
It  is  the  cujlom  of  the  city  of  London,  that  a  perfon  educated  in  one 
trade  may  fet  up  in  another.  And  il  a  debtor  be  a  fugitive,  he  may 
be  arrefted  before  the  day  to  find  better  fecurity.  Every  tenant  at  will 
of  a  houfe  above  40 s.  per  am.  in  the  city,  ought  to  give  and  receive 
half  a  year’s  warning  on  leaving  it.  Any  cujloms  are  tried  by  writ 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  certify  whether  there  be  fuch 
a  cujlom  as  is  pleaded  by  their  recorder  :  and  the  cujloms  of  London 
are  taken  notice  of  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfler. 

Custom  of  Merchants, 

Denotes  certain  ruies  of  judging  in  relation  to  contrails,  bills. 
Sec.  eftablifhed  by  the  ufual  procedure  of  merchants. 

If  a  merchant  gives  acharailer  of  a  flranger  to  one  who  fells  him 
goods,  he  may  be  obliged  to  fatisfy  the  debt  of  the  flranger  for  the 
goods  fold,  by  the  cuftom  of  merchants.  And  when  two  perfons  are 
found  in  arrears,  upon  an  account  grounded  on  the  cuftom  of  mer¬ 
chants,  either  of  them  may  be  charged  to  pay  the  whole  fum  due, 
&c. 

Custom  in  Commerce , 

Is  the  tribute  or  toli  paid  by  the  merchants  to  the  king,  for  goods 
exported  or  imported  :  they  are  otherwife  called  duties. 

It  was  ena&ed,  anno  6  Edw.  III.  thaj:  no  new  cujlom  could  be 
levied,  nor  old  ones  increafed,  but  by  authority  of  parliament ; 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  16  Car.  I.  c.  8. 

The  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  granted  to  Charles  II. 
for  his  life,  and  to  his  two  immediate  fucceffors  ;  but  now  by  three 
feveral  ftatutes,  9  Ann.  c.  6.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  and  3  Geo.  I.  c.  J. 
it  is  made  perpetual,  and  mortgaged  for  the  debt  of  the  public. 
The  cujloms  impofed  by  parliament  are  chiefly  contained  in  two 
eooKS  of  rates  ;  to  which  many  fubfequent  additions  have  been 
made.  Aliens  pay  a  larger  proportion  than  natural  fubjedts.  The 
amount  of  the  cufioms  in  England,  being  the  fnedium  ot  the  pay¬ 
ments  into  the  exchequer,  for  three  years  ending  in  1  /  7 3»  as  dated 
by  Dr.  Price,  a  late  writer  on  finance,  is  2,528,275/’  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  collecting,  being  the  average  of  1771  and  i’j'12,  bounties 
included,  15  per  cent,  of  the  grofs  produce,  exclufive  of  drawbacks 
and  over  entries,  or  468,703/.  and  that  of  the  cujloms  in  Scotland 
eftimated  in  the  fame  manner,  is  68,369/. 

In  cafe  goods  and  merchandife  are  brought  to  a  port,  and  part  ot 
the  goods  are  fold  there,  but  never  landed,  they  mult  pay  th z  cufioms. 
Ships  outward  bound,  and  coming  from  beyond  fea,  having  goods 
and  merchandife  on  board,  are  to  be  entered  at  the  cuftom- houfe,  and 
the  cujloms  paid  or  agreed  for,  under  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  the 
goods;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  fi-Roy*  *3 

fnd  14  Car.  11.  Officers  of  the  cujloms  may  fearch  fhips  ;  and 
having  writ  of  affiftance,  fearch  houfes.  By  other  ftatutes,  foreign 
goods,  taken  in  at  fea  by  any  coafting  veffel,  fhall  be  forfeited  and 
treble  value  :  and  for  prevention  of  clandeftine  running  of  goods,  if 
any  foreign  brandy,  Sec.  is  imported  in  veffels  under  forty  tons,  the 
importer  fhall  forfeit  the  veflel  and  brandy  Run  goods  concealed  or 
offered  for  fale,  are  liable  to  forfeiture  and  treble  value  8  and  1 1 
Geo.  I .  When  three  perfons  are  affembled,  and  armed  with  fire¬ 
arms  See.  to  be  affiding  in  running  goods,  they  fhall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony.  And  two  or  more  found  in  company  within  five 
miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  with  any  horfes,  carts,  &c  on  which  are  put 
above  fix  pounds  of  tea,  or  five  gallons  ot  brandy,  or  other  foreign 
goods  of  30/.  value,  landed  without  entry,  and  not  having  permits. 
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who  fhall  carry  any  offenfive  weapons,  &c.  or  aifault  any  officer  of 
the  cufioms,  fhall  be  deemed  runners  of  goods,  treated  as  felons,  and 
the  goods  (lull  be  feized  and  forfeited.  If  any  perfon  offers  ahy 
tea,  brandv,  &c.  to  fale,  without  a  permit,  the  perfons  to  whom  it 
is  offered  may  feize  and  carry  it  to  the  next  warehouse  belonging  to 
the  cm fi tins  or  excife,  and  be  intitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  produce  on 
condemnation.  And  perfons  offering  any  bribe  to  officers  of  the 
tujloms  to  connive  at  the  running  of  goods,  are  liable  to  a  forfeiture 
of  50/.  obftru&mg  fitch  officers  in  entering  and  fearching  (hips,  in¬ 
curs  a  forfeiture  of  100/.  and  if  the  officers  are  wounded  or  beaten 
on  board  any  fhip,  the  offenders  incur  the  penalty  of  tranfportatton, 

&c.  0  Geo.  II.  t  n  * 

Custom -houfe,  an  office  eftabliffied  on  the  frontiers  of  a  ftate, 

or  in  fome  chief  city,  or  port,  for  the  receipt  of  the  cujioms  and  du 
ties  of  importation  and  exportation,  impofed  on  merchan  ufes,  by 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  and  regulated  by  tariffs,  or  books  of 

rate$ 

There  are  feveral  cuflom-houfes  in  the  feveral  ports  of  England : 
the  mofl  confiderable  is  that  of  London.  It  is  Under  the  direction 
of  commiffioners,  appointed  by  patent,  who  have  the  charge  aiu 
management  of  th ecufloms  in  the  feveral  ports  of  England.  Other 
officers  area  fecretary,  folicitor,  feceiver-general,  comptroller  ge¬ 
neral,  furveyor-gentral,  &c.  all  holding  their  places  by  patents, 
with  other  inferior  officers,  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  board  or 
the  treafury.  Thefe  officers  fhall  have  no  (hips  of  their  own,  nor 
ufe  merchandife,  factorage,  &c.  under  penalty  of  40/.  They  ar<j 
alfo  prohibited  to  trade  in  any  ex, ifable  liquor,  on  pain  of  50/.  and 
forfeiture  of  office  :  for  taking  a  bribe  they  lhall  forfeit  100/.  and 
coo/,  for  making  collufive  feizwres. 

CUSTOMARY  tenants ,  in  law,  fuch  tenants  as  hold  by  thecui- 
tom  of  the  manor,  as  their  fpecial  evidence.  Thefe  were  anciently 
bond-men,  or  fuch  as  held  ienura  bondagii. 

CUSTOS,  in  tnufic,  the  fame  with  mojlra,  or  index. 

Gustos  brevium,  the  p  incipal  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  .of 
common-pleas,  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  receive  and  keep  all  the  writs 
made  returnable  in  that  court,  filing  every  return  by  ltfdf :  and  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the  records 

of  the  n'ji  prius ,  called  the  pojlea.  .111  1 

Custos  rotulornm,  an  officer  who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and 
records  of  the  feffions  of  peace,  and  alfo  of  the  commilfion  of  the 
peace  itfelf. 

The  papas  are  firft  brought  in  by  the  clerks  of  affize  of  every  cir¬ 
cuit,  to  that  prothonotary  who  entered  the  iifue  in  the  caufes,  in 
order  to  enter  judgment  ;  and  after  the  prothonotary  has  entered  the 
verdiiff  and  judgment  thereupon  into  the  rolls  of  the  court,  he  deh- 
vers  them  to  ihe  cujlos  brevium ,  who  binds  them  into  a  bundle.  The 
cuftos  brevium  makes  likevjile  entries  of  writs  of  covenant,  and  the 
concord  upon  every  fine  :  by  him  alfo  are  made  out  exemplifications 
and  copies  of  all  writs  and  records  in  his  office,  and  of  ad  fines  e- 
vied,  which,  being  engmffed,  are  divided  between  him  and  ihe  chi- 
rographer,  which  laft  keeps  the  writ  of  covenant  and  the  note,  and 
the  former  the  concord  and  foot  of  the  fine.  The  cujlos  brevium  is 
_  Jna  ’e  by  the  king’s  letters  patent.  _ 

Custos  placitorum  corona,  an  ancient  officer,  thought  to  be  the 
fame  with  what  we  now  call  cujlos  rotulorum. 

He  ulually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality,  and  always  a  jultice  of  the 
.peace,  of  the  quorum,  in  the  county  where  he  is  appointed..  1  his 
officer  is  made  by  wilting  under  the  king’s  (ign  manual,  being  the 
lord  chancellor’s  warrant  to  put  hint  in  commiffion.  He  may  exe¬ 
cute  his  office  by  a  deputy,  and  is  impowered  to  appoint  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  but  he  may  not  fell  the  place,  on  divers  penalties. 

Custos  fpiritualium,  he  tha»  exercifes  the  fpiritual  jurifdnfbon  of 
a  diocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  any  fee,  which,  by  the  canon  law, 
belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ;  but  at  prefent,.  with  us  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  archbiffiop  of  the  province,  by  prefcription. 

Custos  temporalium,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  the  cuftody  of  a 
Vacant  fee  or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme  lord.  His 
office  was,  as  fleward  of  the  goods  and  profiis,  to  give  an  account  to 
the  efeheator,  who  did  the  like  to  the  exchequer.  >  This  truft  was 
continued  till  the  vacancy  was  fupplied  by  the  king’s  writ  de  rejh - 
tutione  temporalium ,  being  commonly  after  confecration.  .  . 

CUT  a  feather,  a  fea  phrafe.  If  a  fhip  has  too  broad  a  bow,  it  is 
common  to  fay,  jhe  will  not  cut  a  feather  ;  that  is,  the  will  not  pafs 
through  the  water  fo  fwiit,  as  to  make  it  foam  or  froth.  To  cut  the 
fail,  means,  to  unfurl  it,  and  let  it  fall  down.  , 

Cut -purfe,  in  law.  Ifany  perfon  ciandeftinely  cut  the  purfe,or 
pick  the  pocket  of  another,  and  (leal  from  him  above  the  value  of 
12 d.  it  is,  by  8  Eliz.  made  felony  without  clergy.  Cut-purfes,fac- 
cularii,  were,  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian  laws,  more  feverely  pu- 
nifhed  than  common  thieves. 

Cu  t  water,  the  fharp  part  of  the  head  of  a  (hip,  below  the  beak. 
It  is  fo  called  becaufeit  cuts  or  divides  the  water  before  it  comes  to 
the  bow,  that  it  may  not  come  too  fuddenly  to  the  breadth  of  the 

.  ship,  which  would  retard  her.  . 

CUTAMBULI,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  on  medicine 
to  certain  worms  bred  under  the  fkin,  and  caufing,  by  their  creeping, 
a  very  tineafy  fenfation.  Afterwards  the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  certain  uneafy  itchings  caufed  by  a  fcorbntic  habit,  and  refem- 
bling  the  crawling  of  worms. 

CUTANEOUS,  fomtthing  that  concerns  the  cutis,  or  fkin ; 
whether  in  the  way  of  diflemper,  or  remedy. 

Thus,  we  fay,  cutaneous  eruptions  :  the  itch  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe. 
CU TICULA,  Cuticle,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  pellucid  mem¬ 
brane,  void  qf  fenfe  ;  ferving  as  a  cover  to  the  cutis,  or  fkin.  See 

Plate  X48.  fig.  9.  ,  . 

The  cuticula  is  that  firft,  and  outermoft  covering  of  the  body,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  epidermis,  but  more  commonly  the  fcarf  fkin  ;  or  that  foft 


tegument  which  rifes  in  a  blitter  upon  a  burn,  or  tiie  application  of 
a  cautery. 

It  (licks  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  cutis-,  or  true  fkin,  to  which  it 
is  alfo  tied  by  the  veffels  that  feed  it  ;  though  thefe  are  fo  fmall  as 
not  to  be  feen. 

When  examined  by  a  nriictofeope,  it  appears  to  confift  of  feveral 
lays  of  exceeding  fmall  fcaleS,  which  cover  one  another,  more  i.r 
lefi,  according  to  it’s  different  thicknefs,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
body;  and  in  the  bps,  where  the  A  ales  appear  plat  nett  bccaufe  the 
fkin  is  thinnelf,  they  do  little  more  than  barely  touch. 

Thefe  leales  are  eith.  r  the  excretory  duifls  of  the  glands  of  the  j 
cutis,  as  is  the  cafe  apparently  in  Allies  ;  or  e!fe  the  glands  have 
their  tubes,  opening  between  the  feales.  See  the  article  Ml  liary  J 
gland.  .  “• 

Lenwenboeck  reckons,  that  in  one  cuticular  fcale  there  maybe 
500  excretory  du&s;  and  that  a  grain  of  faod  will  covet*  250  feales;  i 
fo  that  one  grain  of  fand  will  cover  125,000  pores,  or  orifices, 
through  which  we  daily  perfpire. 

CUTICULAR  gloiie,  is  faid  to  denote  a  feparation  of  the  cuticle 
from  the  cutis-,  from  the  wriff  to  the  finger-ends,  in  the  form  of 
gloves,  occafioned  by  a  Angular  kind  of  fever, 

CUTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  (kin  ;  a  reticular  ‘plexus,  or  body  of 
veffi  is,  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf  fkin.  See  Plate  148, 
fig.  8.  .  '  .  1 

The  veficlesof  the  cutis  contain  ^  mucous  liquor;  from  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  which,  Malpighi,  and  others,  take  the  colour  of  the  fkin  to 
be  derived  ;  founded  on  this,  that  the  cutis,  as  well  as  cuticle  of 
blacks,  is  white,  and  the  blood  red,  &c.  and  that  the  only  thing  they 
have  peculiar  in  this  part,  is  the  colour  of  this  liquor. 

The  outer  furface  of  this  fubftance  is  furnifhed  with  fmall  emi¬ 
nences,  which  anatomifts call  papilla,  in  which  thecapillary  filaments 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves  terminate  by  fmall  radiated  pencils.  1  he 
greateft  pa  t  of  thefe  papilla  is  flat,  of  different  breadths,  and  fepa-‘ 
rated  by  Juki,  which  form  a  kind  of  irregular  lozenges.  The  papilla 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  foie  of  the  foot,  and  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
are  higher  than  on  the  other  parts  of  the. body  ;  but  they  are  likewife 
fmaller,  clofidy  united,  land  placed  endwife  in  particular  rows,  which 
r°prefent  all  kinds  of  lines.  The  papilla  appear  to.  be,  furrounded  at 
their  bafes  by  a  foft,  mucilaginous  fubftance,  called  corpus  reticulare , 
or  mucofium,  which  fills  the  intertticcs  between  them,  and  reprefents 
a  kind  of  net-work,  the  meffics  of  which  Airround  each  papilla  ;  thi* 
reticular  or  vascular  texture  is  of  Various  forms  and  figures  in  the 
different  paits  of  the  body. 

The  inner  furface  of  the  fkin  is  covered  by  very  fmall  tubercles, 
commonly  called  cutaneous  glands :  and  they are  likewife  termed  glan- 
dula  miliares,  from  their  refemblance  to  millet  feeds.  Thefe  tuber¬ 
cles  are  partly  fixed  in  fmall  foffula.  in  the  fubftance  of  the  fkin, 
which  anfwer  to  the  fame  number  cf  fmall  cavities  in  the  corpus  adi- 
pofum.  Their  excretory  du£ls  open  on  the  outer  Airfare  of  the  fkin. 
The  greater  part  of  them  furnifhes  fweat,  and  others  a  fatty  oily 
matter,  of  different  thicknefs,  which  M.  Morgagni  calls  fandula 
febacea.  The  late  M.  Duvefnoy  demonftrated  to  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  that  the  ftru£tureof  fome  of  thefe  cutaneous  glands  refembled 
the  circumvolutions  of  fmall  inteftines,  plentifully  ftored  with  capil¬ 
lary  veffels. 

The  ufes  of  the  fkin  are  numerous  :  1.  To  furronnd,  cover,  and 
defend  the  part'  that  lie  underneath  it.  2.  To  be  the  organ  of  feel- 
•ng.  3.  To  be  an  univerfal  emun&ory  to  the  body,  cleanfing  the 
blood  of  it’s  redundancies,  by  the  means  of  fweat  and  perfpiration  ; 
while  thefe,  at  the  fame  time,  ferve  to  prevent  the  acidity  or  drynefs 
of  the  cutis  itfelf. 

The  direafes  of  the  cuticula  anti  cutis  are,  the  itch,  leprofy,  fmall- 
pox.  mealies  fcariet  fever,  and  eryfipclatous  inflammations. 

CUTTER,  in  Tea  affairs,  denotes  a  fmall  veffel  commonly  navi¬ 
gated  in  the  Engl ifh  channel,  furnifhed  with  one  mall,  and  riggedas 
a  (loop.  Manv  of  thefe  are  ufed  in  an  illicit  trade;  and  others  are 
employed  by  government,  under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty  or 
cuftom  houfe,  to  feize  them. 

Cutter  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  boat  belonging  to  (hips  of 
war.  It  is  broader,  deeper,  (hortcr,  and  fitter  fur  failing  than  the 
barge  or  pinnace;  anduAially  employed  in  carrying  (lores  and  pro- 
vifions,  &c.  to  ami  from  the  fhip.  . 

Cutter  of  the  tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  whofe  bufinefs 
is,  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to  cut  or  notch  upon  them  the 
Aim  paid  ;  and  then  to  caft  them  into  court,  to  be  written  upon. 

CUTTING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fevering  or  dividing  theparts 
of  any  thing. 

Cutting,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  for  the  dividinga  (hield  into  two 
equal  parts,  from  right  to  left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  fejfe 
way.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  honourable  ordinaries,  and  even  to 
animals,  when  they  are  divided  fo  a<  that  the  one  part  is  metal,  the 
other  colour;  an  ordinary  is  faid  to  be  cut,  when  it  does  not  come 
to  the  full  extremity  of  the  fhieki. 

Cutting  glafs,  in  furgery.  is  fynonymous  with  cupping-^/*/?. 

Cutting,  in  coinage.  Wnen  the  plates  of  the  metal  are  brought 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  Ipecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are  cutout,  of  the 
thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of  the  intended  c.  in  ;  which 
are  now  called  planchets,  till  the  king’s  im.*ge  hath  been  ftamped  on 
them. 

Cutting,  in  the  manege,  is  when  the  horfe’s  feet  interfere  ;  or 
when,  with  the  fhoe  of  one  foot,  he  beats  off  the  fkin  from  the  paf- 
tern  joint  of  another.  This  is  more  frequent  In  the  hind  feet  than 
the  fore  ;  the  caufes  are  either  wearinefs,  weaknefs  in  .  he  reins,  not 
knowing  how  to  go,  or  ill  fhoeing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  ftrong  lively  colour  over 
another,  without  any  lhade  or  foftening.  The  cutting  of  colours 
hath  always  a  difagreeable  effedl. 

Cutting, 


C  Y  B 


Cutting,  in  fur  erv,  the  operation  of  extrading  the  (tone  out  j 
of  the  human  body  by  fedion.  * 

Cutting  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpture,  or  engraving, 
denominated  from  the  matter  whereon  it  is  employed. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried  to  a  very  great 
height  about  160  years  ago:  at  prefent  it  is  very  low  in  eftecin,  as  ; 
having  been  long  negleded,  except  for  ornaments  and  mathema’ical 
figures,  &c.  in  letter-prefs  printing;  and  the  application  of  artifts 
wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the  mull  eafy  and  promiflng  pro, 
vince.  It  ht  cutter  wood  needs  no  other  inftruments  than  little 
fharp  knives,  chiffels,  and  gravers  of  different  ftzes. 

The  firft  thing  he  does,  is  to  take  a  plank  or  block  of  pear  t;ee, 
or  box,  which  he  prepares  of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  intended,  and 
makes  it  very  even  and  fmooth  on  the  fide  to  be  cut :  on  this  block 
he  draws  i he  defign  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  juft  as  it  ought  to  be 
printed.  Thofe  who  cannot  draw  their  own  drfigns  make  ufe  of 
thofedone  by  another,  which  they  fatten  on  the  block  with  palte, 
the  ftrokes  or  lines  being  turned  towards  the  wood  :  when  the  paper 
is  dry,  they  walh  it  gently  over  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  water,  ; 
which  done,  they  take  off  the  paper  by  degrees,  {till  rubbing  it  a 
little  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  till  there  is  nothing  left  on  the  block 
but  the  ftrokes  of  ink  that  torm  the  defign,  which  marks  nut  fo  much 
of  the  block  as  is  to  be  fpared,  or  left  handing ;  the  reft  they  cutoff 
and  take  away  as  curioufly  as  they  can  with  the  point  of  their  fharp 
inftruments. 

Cuttings,  or  flips,  in  gardening,  the  branches  or  fprigs  of  trees, 
or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off,  to  let  again,  which  is  ftone  in  any 
moift  fine  earth.  The  heft  time  for  this  operat  on  is  from  ti  e  mid¬ 
dle  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  April  ;  but  when  it  is  done,  the  fop 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  in  the  top,  left  it  die  or  decay  before  that 
part  in  the  earth  has  root  enough  to  Inpport  the  t  p,  neither  muft 
it  be  very  dry  or  fcanty,  for  the  fap  in  the  branches  aftilts  it  to  ftrike 
root:  if  done  in  the  fpring,  let  them  not  fail  of  water  in  the  fum- 
mer.  In  providing  them,  fuch  branches  as  have  burs,  knobs,  or 
joints,  are  to  be  cut  off,  two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  burs,  Sec. 
and  the  leaves  are  to  be  ftripped  off  fo  far  as  t Ivey  ate  placed  in  the 
earth,  leaving  no  fide  branch  :  fmall  top  fprigs,  of  two  or  three  years 
growth,  are  the  beft  for  this  operation. 

CUTTLE -fijh.fepia,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fea- 
infefts  of  the  gymnarthria  kind,  called  alfo  the  ink-/t/A. 

The  body  of  the  cuttle-fljh  is  of  an  oblong  figure  ;  it  is  furnilhed 
with  ten  tentacula,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  others,  and  are 
pedunculated.  It  is  often  fix  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

It  is  fupported  by  an  oblong,  light,  and  fpongy  fubftance,  of  a 
friable  texture,  and  lined  with  a  light  fungous  pith.  This  is  ufed 
by  the  filver-fmiths,  and  as  a  dentrifice  under  the  name  of  os  Jepium, 
os fepia,  or  cuttle-fljh  bone. 

This  animal,  when  it  is  in  danger  of  being  taken,  is  faid  to  emit 
a  black  liquor  like  ink,  out  of  it’s  mouth  in  confiderable  quantities, 
whereby  the  water  being  obfeured,  it  finds  an  opportunity  of  efca- 
ping ;  and  from  this  property  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  ink-fjh.  It 
is  not  wholly  a  ftranger  to  our  feas,  as  appears  from  it’s  bone  being 
found  on  our  fhores. 

Cuttle -flJhbone,fepieeos,  or  tefla ,  is  a  white,  fpongy,  teftaceous 
fubftance,  growing  on  the  back  of  the  cuttle  fljh,  andfeeming  almoft 
to  be  calcined  by  the  fun. 

It  is  rough  and  abfterlive,  ar.d  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  den¬ 
trifice.  It  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  on  the  other,  fo  as  to  receive 
neat  impreffions  from  medals,  and  to  ferve  as  a  mould  for  the  calting 
of  metals,  which  thus  take  the  figure  of  the  original.  It  is  likewtfe 
ufed  for  polifhing  or  cleanling  lilver. 

CUTTOFOE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea 
to  a  plant  which  they  efteem  greatly  for  it’s  medicinal  virtues.  They 
boil  it  in  water,  and  give  the  decodlion  tn  all  cafes  oi  the  colic,  in 
which  it  proves  a  cure.  It  is  a  fpectes  of  the  anonis,  or  reft-harrow, 
and  is  common  to  Africa,  and  the  Welt  Indies. 

CUTTS,  flat-bottomed  boats,  built  low  and  commodioufly,  ufed 
in  the  channel  for  tranfporting  horfes. 

CUURDO,  in  botany,  is,  with  fome  authors,  the  name  of  the 
cinnamon-tree. 

CYAMEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  black  flinty  eagle-ftone.  Pliny 
deferibes  it’s  blackifh  colour,  and  fays,  that,  when  broken,  there  was 
found  within  it  another-  ftoneof  the  bignefs  of  a  horle-bean.  This 
is  what  rattles  in  it  when  fhaken. 

CYANELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandna  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  fix  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  roundifh 
trifulcated  caplule,  confiding  of  three  valves,  and  containing  three 
cells:  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  oblong. 

CYANUS,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients,  is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  two  different  iubftances  :  the  one,  the  lapis  lazuli;  the  other, 
the  lapis  armenus,  a  fubftance  ufed  by  the  painters^  in  it  s  native  ftate, 
and  very  improperly  called  a  ftone,  being  a  mere  earth,  and  being 
truly  to  copper,  what  yellow  ochre  is  to  iron. 

CYATHUS,  (from  %wfiv,  to  pour  out,)  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  mea- 
fure among  the  Romans,  being  the  twelfth  part  ot  the  sextarius. 

It  only  held  as  much  as  a  man  could  eafily  drink  at  one  draught,  and 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  uncije. 

CYB^EA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Ihip  ufed  in  commerce,  of  a 

roundifh  form.  ,  ,  •  , .  , 

CYBEjLE,  in  mythology,  a  heathen  goddefs  ;  tne  daughter  of 
heaven  and  earth,  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  the  gods.  ohe 
was  adored  under  the  names  of  Ops,  Rhea,  Vefla,  the  Good  God- 
dels,  Dyndimene,  Berecynthia,  See.  and  was  caked  Cybele  tom 
Mount  Cybelus  in  Phrygia.  She  is  represented  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  lions,  her  garments  flowered,  a  key  in  her  hand,  and  a  turret  on 
her  head. 
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CYLEL1CUM  marrnor 

m  -itde,  d 
txtti  me 


dog  in  a 
nr')  bright 


a  name  anciently  giveh  to  a  fpecies  of 
a  mountain  ot  that  name  in  Phrygia,  it  wastft  an 
,  gh'f  white,  vvitb  broad  Veins  of  a  biuifli  black. 

riA,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed  by  lots. 

,  ,  ,  AS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  ferns. 

C\ CEON,  from  •/.v'Autiv,  to  mix;  a  name  given  by  the  an  lent 
poets  and  phyficians,  to  a  mix-hre  of  meal  and  water,  and  ('  -met  .  cs 
of  other  t  gredicnts.  Thefe  conftituted  the  two  kinds  of  cyceon; 
t.  e  coarfer  being  of  the  wa’er  and  meal  alone  ;  the  rich,  r  ana  more 
delicate  compofed  of  wine,  honey,  flour,  water,  and  cheefe. 

.  CYCIN.nIS,  a  Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  it’s 
inventor,  one  ot  the  fatyrs  belonging  to  Bacchus,  it  confided  of  a 
combination  of  grave  and  gay  movemehts. 

CYCLAS,  a  long  garment,  clofe  upwards,  and  open  or  large  be¬ 
low,  la  d  to  have  been  worn  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  1236. 

CYCLE,  (from  yvuXou,  I  revolve,)  in  chronology,  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod,  or  feries  of  numbers  proceed  ng  orderly  from  firft  to  latf  and 
recurring  again  from  laft  to  firft,  fueceflively,  and  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  * 

The  origin  of  cycles  was  thus  :  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  fun 
round  the  earth  has'feeen  divided,  arbitrarily,  into  twenty-four  hours- 
the  bafis  or  foundation  of  all  our  menfuration  of  time.  Civil 
ufe  knows  none  but  hours;  or  rather  multiples  of  hours,  as  days, 
and  years.  But  neither  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun,  hor  that  of 
the  other  heavenly  bodies,  can  bemeafured  exaftly,  and  without  any 
remainder,  by  hours,  or  their  multiples.  That  of  the  fun,  v.  gr.  is 
365  days  5  hours  49  minutes,  nearly  ;  that  of  the  moon,  29  days 
1  2  hours  44  minutes. 

Hence  to  fwallow  up  thefe  fra&ions  in  whole  numbers,  and  yet 
in  numbers  which  only  exprefs  days  and  years,  cycles,  have  been  in¬ 
vented  :  w  hich,  comprehending  feveral  revolutions  ot  the  fame  body, 
replace  it,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  the  fame  points  of  the 
heaven  whence  it  firft  departed  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  in  the 
fame  place  of  the  civil  calendar. 

Such  is  the  famous  cycle  of  19  years,  called  alfo  the 

Cycle  of  the  moon, or  lunar  Cycle,  a  period  of  19  folar  years; 
equivalent  to  19  lunar  years,  and  feven  intercalary  months,  which 
was  thought  to  contain  exactly'  6940  days,  or  235  fynodical  months, 
in  which  time  the  new  anti  full  moons  are  fuppofed  to  return  to  the 
fame  day  of  the  Julian  year.  See  the  article  Calippic. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  Metonic  period,  from  it’s  inventor  Meton, 
the  Athenian  ;  and  the  golden  number.  Though,  in  propriety,  the 
golden  number  is  rather  the  particular  number  which  fhews  the 
year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  which  any  given  year  is  in.  This  cycle  of 
the  moon  only  holds  true  for  310.7  years:  for,  though  the  new 
moons  do  return  to  the  fame  day  after  19  years  ,  yet  not  to  the  fame 
time  of  the  day,  but  near  an  hour  and  a  halt  focner;  which  error, 
in  310.7  years,  amounts  to  an  entire  day  :  netwithflanding  which, 
thole  employed  in  reforming  the  t alendar  went  on  a  fuppofition 
of  the  lunations  returnirg  precifely  from  19  years  to  19  years,  for 
ever. 

The  ufe  of  this  cycle,  in  the  ancient  calendar,  is  to  fhew  the  new 
moon  of  each  year,  and  the  time  of  Eafter. 

In  the  new  one,  it  only  ferves  to  find  the  epacts;  which 
fhew,  in  either  calendar,  that  the  new  moon  falls  eleven  days  too 
late. 

As  the  orientals  began  the  ufe  of  this  cycle  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice  in  325,  they  aflumed,  for  the  firft  year  of  the  cycle, 
the  pafchal  new  moon  to  fall  on  the  thirteenth  ot  March  :  on 
which  foot  the  lunar  cycle  three  fell  on  the  firft  of  January,-  in  the 
third  year. 

The  occidentals,  on  the  contrary,  put  the  number  one  to  the 
firft  of  January,  which  occafioned  a  confiderable  difference  in  the 
time  of  Eafter:  hence,  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  upon  framing  a  new 
calendar,  perfuaded  the  Chrifttans  of  the  Weft  to  faive  the  difference, 
and  come  into  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Alexandria.  To  find 
the  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  is  to  find  the  golden  number.  See  the 
article  Golden  number. 

Cycle  of  indiaion,  is  a  feries  of  fifteen  years,  returning  Con- 
ftantly  around,  like  the  other  cycles;  and  commencing  from  the  third' 
year  before  Chnft.  See  the  article  In  Die  1  ion. 

Cycle  of  the  fun,  or  folar  Cycle,  a  revolution  of  28  years  ; 
beginning  with  1,  and  ending  with  28:  which  elapfed,  the  Domi¬ 
nical  or  Sunday  letier>,  and  thofe  that  exprefs  the  other  feafts,  &c. 
return  into  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order  as 
before.  The  days  of  the  month  return  again  to  the  fame  days  of 
the  week;  the  fun’s  place  to  the  fame  tigns  and  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic  on  the  fame  months  and  days,  fo  as  not  to  dffer  one  degiee 
in  a  hundred  years  ;  and  the  leap  years  begin  the  fame  cotirfe  with 
refpett  to  the  days  of  ihe  week  on  which  the  days  of  the  month 

fall. 

It  is  called  folar  cycle,  not  with  regard  to  the  fun’s  courfe,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  herein  ;  but  from  Sunday,  anciently  called  dies 
folis,  the  day  of  the  fun  ;  in  regard  the  dominical  letter  is  princi¬ 
pally  fought  fi >r  from  this  revolution. 

The  reform  non  of  the  calendar  under  pope  Gicgory  occafioned 
a  confiderable  alteration  of  ths  cycle:  in  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
the  folar  cycle  is  not  conftant  and  perpetual ;  bee  auk- every  fourth 
fecular  year  is  common;  whereas,  in  the  Julian,  •  is  biliextile. 
The  epocha.  or  beginning  of  the  folar  cycle,  dom  Junan  and  Gre¬ 
gorian 


TofiliVthe  ryr/e  ‘d  the  fu-i  for  any  given  year:  add  nine  to  the 
number  given,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28;  the  number  remaining 
will  tie  the  number  oi  the  cycle,  and  the  qiKJtieni  the  number  of  re- 

VOll  f  there  'be  no 'remai nder,  it  will  be  the  twenty-eighth,  or  laft  year 
of  the  cycle.  Cycls 


the  nintn  year  before  Cltrift 
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Cycle  of  the  Sun  in  Julian  Tears 


t  GF 

2  E 

3  D 

A.  C 

6  G 

7  E 

8  E 

q  DC 
to  B 
11  A 
1.2  G 

ra  FE 

14  D 

15  ? 
16  B 

17  AG 

18  F 

19  E 

20  D 

21  CB 

22  A 

23  G 

24  F. 

■T 

26  C 

27  B 

28  A 

Cycle  of  the  Sun  from  the  Gregorian  Tear  1700,  to  the 

Tear  1800. 

1  DC 

2  B 

3  A 

4  G 

5  FE 

6  D 

7  C 

8  B 

9  AG 

10  F 

11  E 

12  D 

13  CB 

14  A 

15  G 

16  F 

17  ED 

18  C 

19  B 

20  A 

21  Gr 

22  E 

23  D 

24  C 

25  JD  A 

26  G 

27  F 

28  E 

Cycle,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  not  only  applied  in  general  to  all 
the  numbers  that  cotnpofe  the  feries;  but  to  each  number  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  thus  we  compute,  thajt  the  ordinary  epocha  from  the  birth 
of  Teflis  Chrift  had  the  folar  cycle,  10;  the  lunar  cycle ,  or  the 
golden  number,  2 ;  the  Dominical  letter  B ;  and  the  cycle  of  tn- 

Cycle,  great  pafchal ,  is  another  name  for  the*  Victorian,  or  Dio* 

^CYCLIDIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animalcules  of  a  roundifh 
figure,  without  any  limbs. 

CYCLISCUS,  from  ituuXof,  arculus,  an  inflrument  in  form  of  an 
half-moon ;  ufed  by  furgeons  to  fcrape  the  fkull,  in  fraaures  of 

^CYCLOID,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  mechanical,  or,  as  others 
term  them, transcendental  curves;  called  alfo  the  trochoid. 

Cycloid,  the  genefts,  rnay  be  conceived  by  imagining  a  nail  in  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel :  the  line  which  the  nail  defcribes  in  the 
air,  while  the  wheel  revolves  on  a  right  line,  is  the  cycloid.  Hence 
it  i’s  called  trochotdes,  from  r?ovo?,  a  wheel.  .  ,  . 

It  is  defcribed  by  the  motmn  of  a  point  C,  Flute  ib'6,fig.  ib,) 
in  the  periphery  of  a  circle  C  DH,  while  the  circle  makes  a  revo¬ 
lution  along  the  right  line  A  B.  This  line  is  called  the  bafe  ;  the 
line  E  F  bife&ing  it  at  right  angles  in  F  is  called  the  axis  ;  and  the 
point  E  the  vertex  of  the  cycloid.  The  circle  by  which  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  is  called  the  generating  circle.  Hence  we  may  eafily  deduce 
and  demonftrate  the  properties  of  this  curve.  The  right  line  A  B 
is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  generating  circle  C  D  H,  and  A  F 
equal  to  the  femi-periphery  ;  and  in  any  fuuation  of  this  circle, 
the  right  line  A  D  is  equal  to  the  arc  C  D,  and  therefore  the  arc 
C  H  —  D  F  =  I  K  :=  C  G  ;  but  C  H  is  equal  to  the  arc  EG; 
therefore  C  G  =  arc  EG,  and  the  ordinate  C  K  equal  to  the  fum 
of  the  arc  E  G,  and  it’s  right  line  GK.  # 

Again,  a  line  C  H  parallel  to  the  chord  EG,  is  a  tangent  to  the 
cycloul  in  C.  Let  an  ordinate  c  k  be  drawn  very  near  C  K,  as  in  the 
figure  •  let  Cm  and  G«  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  meet  it  in  u  and  n; 
and  from  0,the  center  of  thecircle  EFG,  draw  the  radius  OG.  Since 
,L — F.g-J- gk.  cu  will  ber=G^4-.g”»  Let  the  ordinate  ck  ap¬ 
proach  to  C  K,  and  at  length  coincide  with  it,  zsGg  and  G  n  va- 
pifti,  the  triangles  G^«  and  GOK  become  fimilar;  becaufe  the 
'arc  in  this  evanefcent  ftate  coincides  with  it’s  tangent,  the 
angle  OG^  is  a  right  angles  k  G  K  ;  and  therefore  gGn~ 
OGK:  whence  Gg:gn::  O  G  :  O  K,  and  Gg-\-gn:gn:i 
O  G4-  O  K  (=■  F  K) :  Q  K.  But  G«:/»::GK:OK,  there¬ 
fore  G  g-\-gn  :  G  «  : :  FK  :  :  GK  :GK:EK;  and,  confequently, 
(«:Ca::GK:EK;  and  fuppofing  the  chord  C  c  to  be  drawn, 
the  triangles  Car,  E  K  G  will  be  fimilar,  becaufe  they  have  equal 
right  angles,  and  the  fides  about  thofe  angles  proportional ;  and 
therefore  the  chord  C  c ,  as  the  points  C  and  c  coincide,  becomes  pa¬ 
rallel  to  EG,  fince  the  angles  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  eroding  line 
are  equal :  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  at  C  is  parallel  to  the 

chord  EG.  • 

Farther,  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  E  L  is  double  of  the  chord  E  M  of 
the  correfponding  arc  of  the  generating  circle  E  M  F. 

Let  KL  and  k S  be  two  very  near  ordinates  of  the  cycloid,  meeting 
the  generating  circle  in  M  and  Q,;  produce  the  chord  till  it  meets 
the  ordinate  k  S  in  P ;  let  Q_o  be  perpendicular  from  Q_on  MP, 
and  draw  the  lines  EN  arid  MN  touching  the  circle  in  E  and 
M.  The  triangles  ENM  and  PQJVI  are  limilar,  becaufe  of  the 
equal  right  angles,  and  the  equal  vertical  angles,  QJVI  being  inde¬ 
finitely  Tmall,  and  coinciding  with  the  tangent ;  and  ENrrNM 
as  tangents  to  the  fame  circle  meeting  in  N ;  therefore  P  Q_— 
QM,  and  Cfo  bifedfls  the  bafe  of  the  ifofceles  triangle,  and  confe¬ 
quently  MP=r2Ma;  but  L  S,  being  an  indefinitely  fmall  part 
of  the  curve,  and  coincident  with  the  tangent,  is  parallel  to  M  P, 
the  chord  produced,  and  equal  to  it ;  therefore  L  S  =  2  M  0.  But 
as  L  S  is  the  increment  of  the  curve  generated  in  the  fame  time  in 
which  the  chord  E  M  increafes  by  M  O,  fince  E  Q^fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  is  equal  to  E 0,  when  Q_and  M  coincide:  confequently,  the 
curve  increafes  twice  as  fall  as  the  chord,  and  as  they  begin  to  in- 
creafe  together,  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  EL  will  be  always  double  of 
the  chord  EM.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  femi -cycloid  ELB  is 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  E  F ;  and  the 
whole  cycloid z=z  4  E  F. 

Again,  let  E  R  be  parallel  to  the  bafe  A  B,  and  C  R  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cycloid ;  the  fpace  E  C  R,  bounded  by  the  arc  of  the 
cycloid  E  C,  and  the  lines  E  R  and  R  C,  will  be  equal  to  the  circular 
areaEGK.  Drawer  parallel  to  C  R ;  finqe  cm:Cm::GK: 
E  K,  as  we  have  already  proved,  E  K  X  c  u  =  G  K  X  C  u  ;  and 
therefore  C R  X  R tr  =  G  K  X  K.  k,  and  the  little  fpace  CRrrr= 
GKi^:  confequently  the  areas  E  C  R,  E G  K  increafe  by  equal 
increment ;  and  as  they  begin  to  flow  together,  they  muft  be  equal. 
Whence  it  follows,  making  A  T  perpendicular  to  the  bafe  at  A, 
that  the  fpace  ET  AG  E  is  equal  to  the  femicircular  area  EGF: 


and,  confequently,  that  the  area  E  C  A  F  E,  or  femi -cycloidal  f\a-c 
is  equal  to  three  times  the  area  of  the  generating  femicircle  F  G  F 
becaufe  A  F  is  equal  to  the  femi  peri  pheryi  and  therefore  EF  \T 
being  a  redangle  under  the  diameter  and  femiperiphery,  is  equal  t 
four  times  the  femicircle  EGF.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
cycloidal  fpace  is  triple  the  area  of  the  generating  circle. 

This  property  of  the  cycloid  might  likewife  be  eafily  proved  by 
fuppofing  a  line  a  $  to  be  drawn  at  a  diflance  below  ihe  center 
equal  to  that  of  C  K  above  it :  let  it  interfed  the  generating  cirri- 
E  G  E  in  y  ;  then  «y-f  CG=Eyor  (FG)-f-EG  —  the  fe- 
miperiphery  EGF:  and  thus  the  fum  of  every  pair  of  hues  drawn 
in  the  fame  manner  will  be  EG  F;  and  the  number  of  them  would 
be  as  O  E  ;  therefore  the  part  of  the  cycloidal  fpace  E  C  A  F  G  E 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  thefe  lines,  would  be  equal  toOEv 
E  G  Fzz:  to  the  area  of  the  generating  circle  ;  then,  adding  to  each, 
the  femicircular  area,  and  the  {<e.m\-cycloidal  fpace  EC  A  FE,  will 
appear  to  be  equal  to  three  times  the  femicircular  area,  &c. 

Laftly,  if  the  line  E  A  be  drawn,  t,he  area  intercepted  between 
the  cycloid  E  C  A,  and  this  line,  will  be  equal  to  the  femicircle  EGF 
for  the  area  EC  AFE  — j.EGF,  and  the  triangle  E  A  F  —  AF 
XI E  F zz:  the  redangle  of  the  femicircle  and,  radius  zz:  2  E  G  F  - 
therefore  their  difference,  the  area  E  C  AE,  is  equal  to  E  G  F. 

The  cycloid  is  repuied  a  modern  curve,  and  it’s  invention  aferibed 
by  fome  to  Merfenne,  by  others  to  Galileo  ;  but  Dr,  Wallis  fhews 
it  of  an  older  itanding,  and  to  have  been  -known  to  Bovillus  about 
the  year  1500,  and  even  conlidered  by  cardinal  Cufimus  qiuqh  earlier 
viz.  before  the  year  1451., 

Mr.  Huygens  has  demonflrated,  that  from  whatever  point  or 
height  a  heavy  body,  ofcilla*ing  on  a  fixed  center  (v.  g.  a. pen¬ 
dulum},  begins  to  defeend  ;  while, it  continues  to  moye  in  a  cycloid > 
the  times  of  it’s  falls',  or  ofcillations,  willba  equal  to  each  other. 
This  property  M.  Fontenelle  flates  thus:  the  nature  of  the  cycloid  is 
fitch, that  if  a  body,  which  defcribes  it,  fall  from  a  greater  height, 
and  by  that  means  acquire  a  certain  augmentation  of  velocity:  as 
in  Galileo’s  theory,  the  greater  cycloidal  arch  which  it  defcribes, 
takes  up  precifely  that  excefs  of  velocity  :  fo  that  the  body  does  not 
deferibe  it  either  fooner  for  it’s  being  accelerated,  or  later  for  having 
a  greater  fpace  to  move  :  and  hence  arifes  an  equality  of  time,  not- 
withflanding  the  inequality  of  arches.  1 

This  is  eafily  demonflrated  ;  fince  the  force  by  which  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum  i$  accelerated  in  any  point  is/[  { Plate  165,  Me - 
chanics,  fyr.  33,)  of  the  cycloid,  is  as  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  VM,  that- 
remains  to  be  defcribed.  The  force  of  gravity,  fuppofed  to  be  in¬ 
variable,  a£ting  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  diameter  D  V,  may  be  repre- 
fented  by  D  V ;  and  it  may  be  refolved  into  the  two  forces  D  Q 
and  V  Q_;  the  firfl  of  which,  in  a  dire&ion  parallel  to  the  firing 
fufperiding  the  pendulum  C  M,  ferves  only  to  ftretch  the  firing, 
and  does  not  contribute  to  accelerate  the  motion. of  the  pendulum  : 
it  is  only  that  part  of  the  force  of  gravity  reprefented  by  the  chord 

V  Q^,  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  it  along  the  curve  M  m,  and 
is  altogether  employed  to  produce  that  effeft,  fince  the  tfiretflion 

V  Qjs  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  at  M.  But  V  M  zz 
2  V  Q_;  therefore  the  force  that  accelerates  the  pendulum  at  M  is 
as  the  arc  of  the  curve  V  M  ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  theorem  in 
mechanics,  that,  when  the  accelerating  forces  are  as  the  fpaces  to 
be  defcribed,  thofe  fpaces  will  be  defcribed  in  equal  times.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  foregoing  demonftration,  that  the  part  of  the  gra¬ 
vity,  which  the  firing  fuftains  in  any  point  M  is  to  the  whole  weight 
of  the  pendulum,  as  the  chord  DQ_to  the  diameter. 

It  is  alfo  derponil  rated  by  writers  on  this  fubjedl,  that  the  time  of 
a  complete  ofcillation  in  the  cycloid  is  to  the  rime  in  which  a  body 
would  fall  through  it’s  axis,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  it’s 
diameter  ;  whence  we  may  eafily  infer,  that  the  vibrations  in  unequal 
arcs  are  performed  in  equal  times. 

The  cycloid  is  a  line  of  the  fwifteft  defeent ;  and  fome  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  a  ray  of  light  palling  through  the  atmosphere  defcribes 
this  curve. 

On  this  foundation  it  is,-  that  the  pendulum  clock  is  built :  on  the 
fubje<T  whereof,  the  fame  M.  Huygens  has  written  a  large  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Horologium  Ofcillatorium.  Seethe  articles  Pen¬ 
dulum  and  Oscillation. 

CYCLOIDAL  fpace,  is  the  area  bounded  by  the  cycloid,  and  it’s 
fubtenfe. 

CYCLOMETRY,  (from  joihAoj,  circle,  and  fesT^a,  I  meafure,) 
the  art  of  meafuring  cycles,  or  circles. 

CYCLOP.TDIA,  (from  wEXog  and  ■matrix,  inflruclion,}  the  cir¬ 
cle,  or  compafs  of  arts  and  fciences.  The  word  Encyclopedia  is  or¬ 
dinarily  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

A  Cyclopedia,  fay  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  ought 
to  explain,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  order  and  connection  of  human 
knowledge. 

Cyclopedias  are  generally  in  the  form  of  dictionaries,  where  every 
branch  of  knowledge  is  refolved  into  it’s  conftituent  parts,  the  de- 
feription  whereof  is  to  be  found  under  their  refpeclive  articles,  or 
elfe  by  way  of  Syllem.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  work,  fet  forth 
in  the  Preface.  See  the  article  Dictionary. 

CYCLOPES,  (from  y.vaXos,  and  a-J,, eye,)  in  mythology,  a  people 
who  were  faid  to  inhabit  the  illandof  Sicily,  in  the  primitive  times, 
together  with  the  Leftrigones.  According  to  Heliod,  they  were 
the  Ions  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  of  Neptune  and- Amphitrite,ac- 
cording  to  Euripides  and  Lucian.  They  were  called  Cyclopes  from 
their  being  defcribed  with  but  one  eye,  placed  in  the  middle  of  their 
forehead,  and  were  of  gigantic  ftature  :  they  were  faid  to  be  the 
companions  of  Vulcan.  They  are  reprefented  as  a  people  iawlds, 
favage,  and  delighting  in  human  flefh  :  which  character  arofe  front 
the  cruel  cuflom  of  iacrificing  flrattgers,  whom  fortune  brought  upon, 
their  coafl.. 
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The  Cyclopes ,  according  to  Dr.  Bryant,  were  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  1 
Amonians,  who  fettled  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  They  were  fa¬ 
mous  for  architecture  ;  and  the  idea  of  this  people  was  borrowed 
from  the  lofty  towers  which  they  ere&ed.  As  thefe  buildings  were 
often  lighthoufes,  and  had,  in  their  upper  ftory *  one  round  cafe- 
ment,  by  which  they  afforded  light  in  the  night,  the  Greeks  made 
this  circumftance  a  cliara&eriftic  of  the  people.  They  fuppoled 
this  aperture  to  have  been  an  eye,  which  was  fiery  and  glaring,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  The  Cyclopian  deity  was 
Quranus,  and  the  Cychpians  were  his  priefts  and  votaries.  Ouranus 
was  often  called  Csel,  or  Caelus,  and  worfhipped  under  the  name  of 
aferpent.  Ops,  or  Opis. 

CYCLOPTERUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  genuS  of  the 
branch  ioflegous  fi(h»s.  The  body  is  of  an  oblong,  globofe  figure  ; 
the  belly-tins  unite  at  their  extremities,  fo  as  to  form  one  circular 
fin,  of  the  fhapt  of  a  funnel ;  the  fins  are  fix  in  number.  We  at 
prefcnt  know  only  one  fpecies,  which  is  the  LUMP-fifh,  or  fea-owl. 
The  Scots  call  it  the  cock-paddle. 

The  name  is  formed  of  v.vv.\o;,  a  circle,  and  ■ut £%ev,  a  fin  ;  and 
expreffes  that  this  fifh  has  fomething  circular  in  it’s  fins,  thofe  of 
thebeliy  being  concreted  into th is  form. 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  of  the  juice  of 
apples,  efpecially  the  more  curious  table-kinds:  the  juice  of  thefe 
being  efleemed  more  cordial  and  pleafimt  than  that  of  the  wild  and 
barfh  kinds,  growing  plentifully  in  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Wor- 
cefter,  Gloucefter, <Sic.  However,  mixture  of  fruits  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  liquor  ;  the  meaneft  apples  mingled  together  making 
as  good  cyder  as  the  belt  kinds  alone  :  but  the  betf  mixture  of  all, 
according  to  Mr.  Worlidge,  is  that  of  red-ftreaks  with  golden- 
rennets,  obferving  always  that  they  be  of  equal  ripenefs.  It  con¬ 
duces  greatly  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  cyder ,  to  let  the  apples  lie  a 
week  or  two  in  heaps,  before  they  are  prelfed  ;  in  doing  which  every 
man  may  be  freely  left  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  own  native  country  : 
but  a  due  management  of  the  expreffed  juice  is  of  the  utmoll  impor¬ 
tance.  After  (training  the  liquor  through  a  fieve,  let  it  [land  a  day 
or  two  in  an  open  tun,  covered  only  with  a  cloth,  or  boards,  to  keep 
out  the  dud,  that  the  more  grofs  parts  may  fubfide.  Then  draw 
it  off  in  pails  into  the  veffels,  wherein  it  is  intended  to  be  kept, 
obferving  to  leave  an  eighth  part  of  them  empty.  Set  thefe  vellels 
in  your  coldeft  cellars,  with  the  bung  open,  or  covered  only  with  a 
loole  cover,  both  that  the  volatile  fleams  may  have  free  vent,  and 
that  they  may  be  kept  cool,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  ferment  too 
much.  Having  fermented  in  this  manner  for  fifteen  or  tweny 
days,  the  veffel  may  be  dopped  up  clofe ;  and,  in  two  or  three 
months  time,  the  cyder  will  be  fit  for  drinking.  But  if  you  expedt 
cyder  in  perfection,  fo  as  to  flower  in  the  glafs,  it  mud  be  glued,  as 
they  call  it,  and  drawn  off  into  bottles,  after  it  has  been  a  (hurt 
time  in  the  caflc  :  this  is  done  by  pouring  into  each  veffel  a  point  of 
the  infuflon  of  fixty  or  feventy  grains  of  the  molt  tranfparent  ifin- 
glafs,  or  fifh-glue,  imported  from  Archangel,  in  a  little  white-wine 
and  river  or  rain-water,  ftirred  well  together,  after  being  drained 
through  a  linen  cloth.  When  this  vifeous  fubdance  is  put  into  the 
caflc,  it  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  furface  like  a  net,  and  carries  all  the 
dregs  to  the  bottom  with  it.  / 

Ginger  added  to  cyder,  not  only  corrects  it’s  windinefs,  but  makes 
it  more  brifle  ;  and  a  few  drops  of  curran-juice,  befides  tinging,  adds 
a  pleafant  quicknefs  to  it.  Honey ,  or  fugar,  mixed  with  fume  fpices, 
and  added  to  flat  cyder ,  will  very  much  revive  it. 

Some  commend  boiling  of  cyder- juice,  which  fhould  be  done  as 
foon  as  it  is  preffed,  feumming  it  continually,  and  obierving  to  let 
it  boil  no  longer  than  till  it  acquires  the  colour  of  fmall  beer  :  when 
cold,  put  it  into  a  caflc,  leaving  a  fmall  vent  ;  and  when  it  begins  to 
bubble  up  out  of  the  vent,  bottle  it  for  ufe. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  dreadful^  confequences 
of  ufing  lead  i-n  the  conflrudlion  of  veffels  employed  in  making  cy¬ 
der  ;  it  being  an  undoubted  fadt,  that  the  acid  of  apples  is  capable 
of  diffolving  lead,  and  that  lead,  fo  diflblved,  becomes  poifonous 
in  the  highefl  degree.  Hence  arifes  the  frequent,  and  often  dreadful 
colic,  experienced  by  fume  after  drinking  cyder,  and  which  fome- 
times  ends  with  death  itfelf.  T.  hus  a  wholefome,  and  in  itfelf  in¬ 
nocent  liquor  is  rendered  deleterious  by  the  improper  method  of 
preoaring  it.  Perfons,  therefore,  concerned  in  making  cyder  fhould 
not  fuffer  anv  lead  to  be  ufed  in  the  conflrudlion  of  the  machines 

employed  for  that  purpofe.  _ 

Cyder, pippin,  is  a  fort  of  cyder  which  might  be  made  in  great 
quantities,  where  the  red-ftreak  cyder  apple  will  not  thrive-  D  s 
harfhnefs  is  occafioned  by  the  flying  lee  always  in  this  fort.  But 
let  the  maker  watch  a  proper  time,  and  draw  off  the  liquor  from 
this  into  other  veffels,  or  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth  f  in  either  cafe, 
much  of  the  lee  will  be  left  out,  and  the  cyder  lofe  it  sbarfhne  s. 

Cyder  fpirit,  is  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder  by  distilla¬ 
tion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from  wine.  The  particular 
flavour  of  this  Jpirit  is  not  the  mod  agreeable;  but  it  may,  wit 
care,  be  diverted  wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a  perfedtiy  pure  and  m- 

fipid  fpirit,  upon  redtification.  , 

CYDERKIN,*«rrf,  or  perkin,  is  a  liquor  made  of  the  murk,  or 
grofs  matter,  remaining  after  the  cyder  is  preffed  out.  To  effedl 
this,  the  murk  is  put  into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
boiled  water,  w  hich  has  flood  till  it  be  cold  again  :  if  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cyder,  it  will  be  good;  it  the 
quantities  be  equal,  the  cyderlin  will  be  final!.  e  w  °e*s  et  ° 

infufe  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  well  preffed  :  what  is  fqueezed 
out  by  the  preis,  is  immediately  turned  up  and  f  oppe  ^  t  is 
drink  in  a  few  days.  It  clarifies  ol  itfelf,  and  erv^s  in  *ami  le  1 
dead  of  fmall-beer.  It  will  keep,  it  boiled  after  preuure,  with 

a  conv-' nient  quantity  of  hops.  .■>  n 

CYGNUS,  or  CycnUs,  gallina ,  the  fwan,  in  artronomy,  a  con- 
flellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  betwixt  Lyra  and  Cephuis; 

No.  55.  Vol.  I. 

•  '  uNrS  cucu  ^a!us>  hoodi>d  fwan,  a  name  very  improperly 

g  en  by  fome  authors  to  the  dodo,  a  verylarge  bird,  rattled  ap- 

neckecf1."8  ^  CaffaWary  kind»  but  not  lo4  legged,  or  long- 

rvr  T.,nrn  .  0/  Cylinders. 

ihrtff  ERr’  m  r^ome,try' is  a  fol>d  body,  contained  under 
hree  furfaces ;  rtippofed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  pa- 

raljejogram,  as  C  B  E  F,  [Plate  168,^.  1 y.)  about  one  ef  it’s  fides. 

If  the  generating  parallelogram  be  reaangular,  as  C  B  E  F,  the 
cylinder  it  produces  will  be  a  right  cylinder,  i.  e.  a  cylinder  whofe  ax.s 
is  perpendicular  to  it  s  bafe. 

If  the  parallelogram  be  a  rhombus ,  or  rhomboides,  the  cylinder  will 
be  oblique  or  fca/enous. 

The  furface  of  a  right  cylinder,  exclufive  of  it’s  bafes,  is  demon- 
ftrated  to  be  equal  to  a  redlangle  contained  under  the  periphery,  and 
the  altitude  of  the  cylinder. 

The  periphery,  therefore,  of  the  bafe,  and  thence  the  bafe  itfelf, 
being  found,  and  multiplied  by  two,  and  the  produdt  added  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  height,  and  periphery  of  the  cylinder ,  the  fum  will 
be  the  area  or  fupcrficies  of  the  cylinder :  multiply  this  by  the  area  of 
the  bafe  ;  and  the  produft  will  be  the  folidity  of  the  cylinder. 

For  it  is  demonflrated,  that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  triangle,  whofe 
bafe  is  equal  to  the  periphery,  and  height,  to  the  radius ;  and  alfo, 
that  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  a  triangular  prifm,  having  the  fame  bafe 
and  altitude  with  itfelf;  it’s  folidity,  therefore,  muff  be  had  by  mul- 
tiplying  thb  fuperficies  into  the  bafe. 

Again,  fince  a  cone  may  beefteemedan  infinite  angular  pyramid, 
and  a  cylinder  an  infinite  angular  prifm  ;  a  cone  is  one  third  part  of 
a  cylinder ,  upon  an  equal  bafe,  and  of  the  fame  height. 

Further,  a  cylinder  is  to  a  fphere  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  as 

3  to  2. 

Laftly,  it  is  demonflrated  in  mechanics,  that  the  folidity  of  a  cy¬ 
linder  \s  the  fa£tum  of  the  generating  redangle  A  BCD,  (Plate,  162, 
Mechanics,  Jig.  89,)  into  the  periphery  of  the  circle  deferibed  by  the 
radius  EG,  which  is  fubduple  of  E  F,  or  the  femidiameter  of  the 
cylinder.  See  the  article  Centro- baryc  method. 

Cylinders, for  the  ratio  of.  As  all  cylinders,  cones,  &c.  are  in 
a  ratio  compofed  of  their  bafes  and  altitudes :  hence,  if  their  bafes 
be  equal,  they  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  heights  ;  if  their  altitudes 
be  equal,  in  the  ratio  of  their  bafes. 

Hence,  alfo,  the  bafes  of  cylinders  and  cones  being  circles;  and 
circles  being  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters  ;  all  cylinders 
and  cones  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  dired  ratio  of  the  al¬ 
titude,  and  the  duplicate  one  of  their  diameters  ;  and,  if  they  be 
equally  high,  as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters. 

Hence,  again,  if  in  cylinders,  the  altitude  be  equal  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  bales,  they  will  be  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters  of 
the  bafe..  All  cylinders,  cones,  &c.  are  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  their 
homologous  fides  ;  as  alfo  of  their  altitudes. 

Again,  equal  cylinders ,  cones,  &c.  reciprocate  their  bafes  and  al¬ 
titudes.  See  the  article  Cone,  &c. 

Laftly,  a  cylinder,  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe,  is  to  the  cube  of  it’s  diameter,  as  785  to  1000. 

To  find  a  circle  equal  to  the  furface  of  a  given  cylinder,  we  have 
this  theorem;  the  furface  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  a  circle,  whofe 
radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  diameter  and  height  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  diameter  of  a  fphere,  and  altitude  of  a  cylinder  equal  thereto 
being  given,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder:  the  theorem  is — 
The  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  is  to  the  fquare  of  the 
■;  diameter  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  it,  nearly,  as  triple  the  altitude  of 
the  cylinder  to  dupk  the  diameter  of  the  fphere. 

To  find  a  rete,  or  cage,  whence  a  cylinder  may  be  formed,  or  * 
wherewith  any  cylinder  may  be  covered.  With  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe  deferibe  two  circles,  find  their  peripheries;  and  upon  aline 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder,  form  a  reftangle,  whofe  other 
dimenfion  is  equal  to  the  found  periphery. 

When  the  cylinder  is  oblique,  the  eitimate  of  it  s  fuperficies  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  rectification  qf  the  ellipfe :  for  a  plane  cutting  the 
cylinder  at  light  angles  to  the  axis  will  produce  an  ellipfe,  and  the 
fuperficies  will  be  equal  to  the  produdof  this  elliptic  periphery  by 
the  fide  of  cylinder. 

Cylinder  charge,  in  gunnery,  is  that  part  of  a  great  gun  which 
is  Doffeffed  by  the  powder  and  .ball-  .  '  ,  , 

1  Cylinder  concave,  in  gunnery,  is  all  thejdiafe,  or  hollow  length, 

:  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  .  ,  ,  „  , 

!  Cylinder  vacant,  in  gunnery,  is  that  part  of  the  hollow  that  re¬ 

mains  empty,  after  the  gun  is  charged.  See  the  article  Cannon. 
Cylinder,  rolling ,  in  mechanics,  a  cylinder  which  rolls  up  an 

10  Tfiedp£omena  of  the  rolling  cylinder  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for  from  what  we  have  obferved  under  the  center  of  gravity. 

For  let  ABED  [Plate  163,  fig.  34, j  reprefent  the  fedion  of  a 
cylinder  of  wood,  biaffed  gn  one  fide  by  a  cylindrical  piece  of  lea  as 

B  which  will  bring  the  center  of  gravity  out  of  the  center  of  mag¬ 
nitude  C  to  fome  point  G  between  C  and  B.  Let  f  II  be  an  in¬ 
clined  plane.  whofe  bate  is  F  L.  It  is  evident  the  cylinder  laid 
upon  the  plane  will  no  where  reft  but  there,  where  a  perpend, cular 
0P°he  hoSzon  F  L  paffes  through  the  center  of  gravity  G,  and 
to  the  nor  V  which  the  cylinder  touches  it ;  and 

Ir1  St  angles  Pof  inclination  of  the  plane  lefs  than  that  whofe 
fine'is  equafto  c’ g!  ,he  radius  being  C  D,  wiU  1*  in  .wo  ta.ons 

A  PE  l5  and  abed:  becaufe  when  the  cylinder  moves,  the  center 
of  gravity  deferring  a  circle  round  the  center  of  magnitude  C, 
d  ispels  will  meet  .ho  perpendicular  in  two  points  G  and  ^  m 
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<■«»  twif  yvKich  :he  center  of  gravity  being  fiippofed,  the  cylinder  will  I 
fed.  Therefore  the*  cylinder  moves  from  E  totf  by  the  defeent  of  f 
thl*  ceufer  of  gravity  fiotn  G  tb  g,  in  the  arch  of  the  cycloidrj 

If  the  n Under  A  B  ED,  jig.  35;  infixing  on  the  horizontal  line 
£  L,  in  the  point  1'.,  has  the  center  of  gravity  G  in  the  horizontal 
diameter  OB,  it  will  gravitate  ifi  the  perpendicular  G  e:  if  there¬ 
fore  the  plane  F  H  touch  the  tylmler  in  the  point  e ,  it  is  evident  the  13 
'  cylinder  qannn; 'either  afeen'd  or  defeehet  on  fuch  a  plane.  Becaufe 
G  in  anY  lUn.it i*>n  between  e  and  H,  or  e  and  F,  will  gravitate  to 
the  left  or  right  from  the  point  in  which  the  cylinder  touches  the 
plane  ;  and  id  will  in  either  cafe  bring  it  back  to  the  point  e.  And 
as  the  angle  F.  C  e  is  equal  to  H  f  L,  it  follows,  that  a  cylinder 
cannot  afeend  on  a  plane  whofe  inclination  is  greater  than  that 
angle. 

CYLINDROID",  in  geometry,  a  (olid  body,  approaching  the 
figure  of  a  cylinder  :  but  differing  from  it  in  fome  refpedt,  e.  gr.  as 
hawing  ids  bafes elliptical,  but  parallel,  and  equal. 

The  wofd  comes  from  xvluvSecc,  cylinder  ;  and  e dog,  form. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  conchvhology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fhell- 
fifh.'of  which  there  are  niahy  very  elegant  and  precious  fpecies. 
This  genus  is  more  generally,  at  prefent,  called  rhombus,  though 
this  is  very  improper,  the  word  cylindrus  very  aptly  expreffing  the 
fhape  of  the  fheil,  which  is  cyiindric  and  oblong,  and  the  rhombus , 
which  fignlfits  that  figure  which  we  call  a  lozenge,  not  being  at  all 
expYefUve' of  it. 

The  chcirafters  are  :  it  js  an  univalve  fheil,  of  an  oblong  cyiindric 
figure,  with  an  oblong  mouth,  and  oftentimes  having  the  clavicle 
feparated  from  the  body  by  a  circle:  the  columella  is  in  fome  fpe¬ 
cies  fnukjth,  in  others  rough.  The  mod  obvious  charadter  of  this 
genus,  without  having  rccourfe  to  the  mouth,  is,  in  it's  having  in  all 
flic  fpecies,  both  ends  of  the  fhelj  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  the  tail 
part  being  always;  however,  fomewhar  Imaller  than  the  head.  The 
head  is  not  feparated  from  the  body  by  an  elevated  rib,  as  in  the 
valuta r.  but  follows  the  fhape  of  the  body,  though  fometimes  it  is 
feparated  by  a  dentated  furrow  ;  and  in  fome,  though  very  few  fpe¬ 
cies,  by  a  rib,  or  riling  circle.  This  is  a  very  puzzling  circumftance 
in  the  dillindlion  of  the  fheil,  bringing  it  to  a  near  alliance  with 
the  valuta:  but,  In  this  cafe,  the  point  of  the  fheil  mud  be  regarded, 
which  in  tlie  cylindrus  is  always  obtufe,  but  in  the  vsluta  always 
pointed;  See  Plate  75. 

CYLfST-ICI,  in  antiquity,  is  fynonymous  with  the  pancratiajla  * 
becaufe  when  the  weaker  found  himfelf  foreprefled  by  his  adverfary, 
he  fell  down  and  fought,  rolling  on  the  ground;  the  word  hvA iu 
fignifyfng  to  roll,  or  tumble. 

CYLlLOSIS,  cylltjm,  from  mXhog,  lame,  rs  ufed  to  fignify 
a  leg  pirn  out  of- joint,  externally;  alfo  one  that  is  lame  and 
crooked. 

CYMAfi'n' botany,  the  tender  dal  k  which  herbs  fend  forth  in 
the  begi fining  of  the  fpring,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cabbage- 
klndV  •*'  ■  -  . 

CYMATITES,  in  natural  hidory,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  a  fpecies  of  ajlroites ,  the  lineations  of  which  are  indented,  and  re¬ 
present  waves. 

CYMATIUM,  or  CiMA,  a  member  or  moulding  of  the  cor- 
niche,  the  profile  of  which  is  waved,  that  Is,  concave  at  top,  and 
conve# at  bottom.  Confult  the  Sydem  of  Architecture. 

CymAtiU-m',  Titfcan,  conliflsof  an  ovolo,  or  quarter-round.  Phi¬ 
lander,  makes  two  Doric  cymat items ,  of  which  this  is  one.  Baldus 
calls  this  the  Lefbian  aftragal. 

C  YmatiY m  ,  Doric,  is  a  cavetto,  or  a  cavity  lefs  than  a  femi-circle, 
having  it^  projedltne  fubduple  to  it’s  height.  Confult  the  Sydem 
of  Architecture,  p.  161,  and  Plate  157,  fig.  8. 

CYM^Atium,  Lefbian,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  what  our  archi¬ 
tects  otherwtfe  call  talon,  viz.  a  concavo-eorivex  member,  having  it’s 
ptbjefcturd  fnbduple  to  it’s  height. 

CV  MBAL,  xypTzAjv,  a  mufical  indrurrient  in  ufe  among  the 
AnetentS.  The  cymbal  was  round,  made  of  'brafs,  like  our  kettle¬ 
drum’s,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their  form,  but  fmaller,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ufe.  -  . 

Caffiodotus  calls  it  acetabulum,  i.  e.  a  hollow  piece,  the  name  of 
a  cup,  or  cavity  of  a  bone,  wherein  another  is  lodged  or  articulated. 

Authors  compare  cymbals  to  the  lips,  becaufe  they  formed  founds 
by  p'Feffing  and  driking  onetigaind  another,  whence  they  mud  have 
been  compofed  of  two  feveral  parts.  Ovid  gives  cymbals  the  epithet 
of  ■genialia,  becaufe  they  were  ufed  at  weddings  and  on  other  joyful 
occasions.  The  Jews  had  their  cymbals ,  which  they  called 
or  tt\T"6lhri ;  or,  at  l£k'dj  inffruments  which  tranflatOrs  render 
cymbals;  but  as  to  their  matter  and  form,  critics  arfe  dill  in  the  dark. 
The'tnbderfi'  cymbal  is  "'a'fti.ean.ififtrument,  chiefly  in  ufe  among  Va¬ 
grant's,  gy  plies,  'See. 

cymbaria,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
clafs,  the^corolla  of  which  confifls  of  a  Angle  petal ;  the  tube  is  ob¬ 
long  and  venfricofe  ;  the  limb  ringent ;  the  upper  lip  divided  into 
two  reflex  and  obtufe  fegments  ;  the  lower  lip  into  three  obtufe  feg- 
ments  ;  the  front  is  a  roundilh  capfnle,  containing  one  cell,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  two  valves  ;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  fmooth,  and  angular. 

CYMBI FORME  os',  a  bone  otherwife  called  naviculare. 

CYMB1UM,  a  name  fome'timest  applied  to  the  (ioNDOLA-^W/, 
of  the  genus  of  the  concha  globofa,  or  dolium,  and  there  are  feveral 
fpecies  of  it.  , 

CYMENE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
a  plant  called  by  us  dyers  weed,  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  woollen 
things  yellow. 

CYMINALIS,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  'the  gentian ,  a  plant 
whole  root  is  the  fine  bitter  drug  of  that  name. 

CYNAPILJM,  in  botany,  the  lefler  hemlock,  or  fool*s  parfley. 

CYNANCHE,  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  mufcles  of  the 
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larynx,  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  continual 
fever :  it  was  fo  called,  becaufe  frequently  incident  to  dogs  and 
wolves. 

CYNANTHEMIS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  cotu/a foctida,  or  Finking  May-weed. 

CYNANTHROPIA,  in  medicine,  the  diflemper  occafioned  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  wherein  the  patient  avoids  the  light  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  bright,  and  dreads  the  water  fo  much,  that  he  trembles' 
at  the  fight  or  even  the  remembrance  of  it.  See  Hydrophobia. 

CYNARA,  a  kind  of  thiflle  nearly  allied  to  the  artichoke,  of 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  ate  the  young  and  blanched  (talks,  as  we 
do  thechardoons. 

CYNEGETICS,  (from  y.wyyoc,  huntjman ,  of  veum,  dog,  and  ayoty 
I  lead  out,)  books  treating  of  the  art  of  hunting. 

CYNICS,  a  fed  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  valued  themfelves 
upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and  (late,  arts  and  fciences,  and  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  except  virtue  or  morality. 

The  Cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  inflitution  to  An- 
tifthenes  of  Athens,  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  who,  being  afked  of 
what  ufe  his  philofophy  had  been  to  him,  replied,  “  It  enables  me 
to  live  with  myfelf.”  Diogenes  wa«  the  molt  famous  of  his  difei- 
ples,  in  whofe  life  the  fyftem  of  this  philofophy  appears  in  it’s  great- 
eft  perfection  :  he  led  a  inoft  wretched  life,  a  tub  having  ferved  hint 
fora  lodging,  which  he  rolled  before  him,  wherever  he  went;  yet 
he  was,  neverthelefs,  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his  ragged 
cloak,  bag,  and  tub  ;  for,  one  day,  entering  Plato’s  houfe,  when 
there  was  a  fplendid  entertainment  there,  for  feveral  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftiorr,  he  jumped  up  upon  a  very  rich  couch,  in  all  his  dirt,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.”  “  Yes,  (replied  Plato,)  but 
with  greater  pride,  Diogenes.”  He  had  the  utroolt  contempt  for 
all  the  hufnan  race,  for  he  walked  the  flreets  of  Athens,  at  noon¬ 
day,  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  his  hand,  telling  the  people,  “  He 
was  in  fearch  of  a  man.”  Amongft  many  excellent  maxims  of  mo¬ 
rality,  he  held  fome  very  pernicious  opinions  ;  for  he  ufed  to  fa v, 
that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune  of  Harpalus,  who  generally 
pafled  for  a  thief  and  a  robber,  was  a  tellimony  againft  the  gods. 
He  regarded  chaftify  and  modefty  as  weakneffes  ;  hence  Laertius 
obferves  of  him,  that  he  did  every  thing  openly,  whether  it  belonged 
to  Ceres  or  Venus,  though  he  adds  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  ex¬ 
cels  of  impudence  to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it :  but  impu¬ 
dence  was  the  charadteriftic  of  thefe  philofophers,  who  argued,  that 
what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be  done  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places.  The  chief  principle  of  this  fed,  in  common  with  the 
floics,  was,  that  we  fliould  follow  nature  ;  but  they  differed  from  the 
floics  in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim,  the  cynics  being  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  a  man  followed  nature,  who  gratified  his  natural  motions 
and  appetites  ;  while  the  floics  underftood  right  reafon,  by  the  word 
nature. 

Cynic fpafm,  jpafmus  Cynicus,  a  fort  of  convulfion,  whereby 
the  patient  is  brought  to  imitate  the  geflures,  fnarlings,  howlings, 
&c.  of  a  dog.  Seethe  article-SpASM. 

Dr.  Freind  gives  an  accoufit  of  a  very  extraordinary  fpafmus  of 
this  kind,  wherewith  two  families,  at  Blackthorn  in  Oxfordfhire, 
were  feized. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  abundance  of  vifitors  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  among  the  reft  Dr.  Willis ;  who,  a  good  while  before  he 
reached  the  place,  heard  a  terrible  noife  of  barking  and  howling: 
upon  his  entering  the  houfe,  he  was  immediately  fainted  by  five  girls, 
bawling,  and  anfwering  each  other  by  turns,  with  violent  motions 
of  the  head.  In  their  face  there  was  no  convulfion  feen,  hefidery- 
nic  diftortions,  and  ol'cillaiions  of  the  mouth  :  their  pulfe  was  pretty 
regular;  their  noife  was  rather  like  that  of"  the  howling,  than  of  the 
barking  of  dogs  ;  though  it’s  returns  were  more  frequent,  with  deep 
fighings  between. 

The  fpafmus  had  feized  them  all  equally:  whereof  the  youngeft 
was  but  fix,  and  the  eldefl  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  only  fymptom  of  it’s  approach,  was  a  fwelling  of  the  fio- 
mach  ;  which  rifing  gradually  up  the  throat,  fet  the  mufcles  of  the 
larynx  andihe  head  upon  their  ufiial  conyulfions :  this  rifing  was  a 
certain  fymptom  of  an  approaching  paroxyfm  in  them  all  ;  and  if 
they  endeavoured  to  flop  it,  it  burft  out  with  the  greater  violence, 
and  held  the  longer. 

CYNIPS,  in  zoology,  a  gemis^of  four-winged  infe&s  of  the  by- 
tnenoptera  order,  without  a  probojeis ,  and  with  a  fpisal  fling,  moft 
comihonly  concealed. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  (from  KVM,  dog,  and  y.e(pxKv\,  head,)  in  zoo¬ 
logy,  the  name  of  one  of  the  genera  of  monkeys  which  have  a  long 
nofe,  and  refemble  a  dog  about  the  head.  Thefe  have  all  tails, 
fome  longer,  fome  (hotter,  and  are  what  we  call  in  Englit'h  baboons. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  thefe,  fome  of  which  are  very  large. 

CYNODESMUS,  or  Cynodesmion,  among  nnatomifts,  the 
band,  or  ligament,  which  ties  the  prepuce  of  the  yard  to  the  nut  or 
glans.  1 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix,  hound' s-fongue  root,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  is  emollient,  anodyne,  and  narcotic  ;  it  is  alfo  gently  aflrin- 
gent,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  medicine  in  catarrhs,  diarrhseas,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds;  alfo  in  the  fiuor  albus,  and,, 
gonorrhoea. 

CYNOGLOSSUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  common  In 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  brought  to  market  at  Rome,  Venice,  and 
elfewhere.  -  It  much  refembles  the  foal-fifh,  but  is  a  worfe  fifb  for 
the  table. 

CYNOGLUCOS,  (from  xvm,  dog,  and  Avw?,  wolf ,)  in  natural 
hifttfry,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to  a  creature  which  had 
the  fhape  partly  of  a  dog,  and  partly  of  a  wolf,  and  was  generated, 
according  to  their  accounts,  by  a  mixture  of  thofe  two  fpecies  of 
animals  in  copulation,  as  the  leocrocotta  was,  between  the 
hyxna  and  lionefs. 

CYNOMITRA,. 
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CYNOMITRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia 
clafsof  planets  ;  the  cup  of  which  is  four- leaved,  and  the  fruit  a 
flefhv,  hmated  pod,  containing  a  llngle  feed. 

CYNO.MORIUM,  (from  iruav,  dog,  and  p.cpov,  fruit,)  in  botany, 
Vialtefe  fungus  ;  a  genus  of  the  msnoecia  tnonandria  clafs,  the  flower 
of  which  is  amentaceous ;  the  female  flofcules  being  mixed  with  the 
male  ones  on  forne  plants,  and  fcarce  removed  from  them,  and  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  having  any  corolla  ;  the  fruit  is  naked,  and  the  feed 
fingle  and  roundifh. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  feffival  obferved  in  the  dog- 
days  at  Aigos,  and  fo  called  uzo  rts;  ytvvxg  Cpovav,  i.  e.  from  killing 
dogs ;  becaufe  it  was  ufuai  011  this  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met 

with. 

CYNOREXY,.or  Cynodes  Orexis,  an  immoderate  appetite 
to  the  degree  of  a  difeafe  ;  called  alfo  fames  cartina,  and  bulimy. 

CYNORRHODON,  in  botany,  the  dog-rofe,  as  the  Greek  term 
fignifies;  the  common  wild  briar,  or  wild  white  rofe,  fo  common  in 

our  hedges. 

CYNOSBATOS,  (from  v.uav  and  $ut oc,  bufh,)  in  botany,  a  word 
ufed  as  the  name  of  different  flmibsby  different  authors.  It  is  now 
generally  ufed  as  the  name  of  the  wild,  or  dog-rofe  ;  but  feme  authors 
have  applied  it  to  the  common  bramble  ;  others  to  the  oxycanthus, 
and  others  to  the  caper -bufh. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild  rofe  is  the  hip,  ufed  in  conferve,  and  faid  to 
be  good  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  &c. 

CYNOSPASTOS,  in  botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fume  authors 
for  the  garden  piony. 

CYNOSURA,  in  aftronomy,  a  denomination  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  URSA  minor ,  or  the  little  bear. 

The  won!  is  formed  of  vtuvpff«p«>  q-  d.  the  dog's  tad. 

This  is  the  conftellation  next  our  pole,  confiding  of  feven  flars  ; 
four  whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  tour  wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  three 
lengthways,  reprefenting  the  beam.  The  pole  takes  it’s  name Jep- 
tenlriona/is  from  thefe  feven  flars. 

CYNOSURUS,  dog’s-tail  grafs,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
whofe  corolla  confiffs  of  two  valves  ;  the  exterior  concave,  longer, 
and  ariflated  ;  the  interior,  plane,  without  any  ariffa  :  the  corolla 
furrounds  the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  pointed 
at  each  end. 

CYNTHIUS,  and  Cynthia,  in  mythology,  furnames  of 
Apollo  and  Diana  ;  derived  from  Cynthia,  a  mountain  fo  called  in 
the  middle  of  the  ifland  ot  Delos. 

CYNOZOLOS,  a  name  given  by  fome  old  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  to  the  black  cam  ad  eon  thiflle,  a  poifonous  plant  ;  very  ne- 
ceffary  to  beperfe£tly  diftinguifhed  from  the  plant  called  the  white 
camaleon  thiflle,  a  fafe  and  efculent  plant. ^ 

CYON,  among  gardeners,  a  graft,  fprig,  or  fucker. 

CYPERUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  having  no  corolla,  nor  any  pericarpium  ;  the  feed  is  trique¬ 
trous  or  three-cornered,  and  fingle,  having  no  villi  or  hairs. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  carminative  and  attenuant :  they  pro¬ 
mote  the  menfes,  and  are  good  in  all  chronic  cafes,  arifing  from 
obftruilions  of  the  vifeera.  They  are  taken  in  powder,  or  de- 
codlion. 

The  Indian  round  cyperus  is  a  knobbed  root,  full  of  fmall  fpecks 
and  tubercles,  brown  on  the  ontfide,  and  greyifh  within,  of  a  llight- 
]y  fweet  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid  tafte.  The  long  cyperus  is  an  oblong 
root,  covered  with  a  great  number  of  fibres,  not  eafily  broke,  of  a 
dufky  brown  without,  and  a  pale  bright  grey  within,  of  an  acrid 
tafte,  and  very  agreeable  fmell,  when  frefh  and  good. 

CYPHI,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Arabians,  certain  aromatic 
confe&ions  or  perl  nines,  compofed  of  raifins,  turpentine,  myrrh, 
bdellium,  fpica  nardi,  caflia,  lignea,  &c.  tempered  with  honey  and 
fome  wine ;  of  ufe  againft  potions,  defluxions,  &c.  and  formeily 
ufed  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  to  anoint  and  fvveeten  their  gods  with, 

in  order  to  make  them  grant  their  reauefts. 

CYPHOMA,  or  Cyphos,  an  incurvation  of  the  fpine,  forming 

a  crooked nefs  of  the  back.  .  s  . 

CYfHON,  an  inflrumenjt  of  punifhment  ufed  by  the  Athenians  ; 
it  was  made  of  wood;  and  was  thus  called,  becaufe  it  conftiained 
the  criminal,  who  was  punifhed  by  it,  to  bow  down  his  head. 

CYPHONISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  fromvuXpwv,  derived  from 
yvQo?,  crooked  ;  a  kind  of  torture,  or  punifhment,  inflated  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  fatd  to  conftft  in  fmearing  the  body  over  with  honey ; 
and  thus  expofing  the  party,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm  fun, 
to  invite  the  flies  and  other  infe£is  to  perfecute  him. 

CYPRiEA,  in  conchyliology,  a  genus  of  fnail-fhells,  compre¬ 
hending  a  great  variety  of  fpecies:  they  are  of  an  oval  contorted 
figure,  and  have  a  longitudinal  aperture. 

CYPRESS-TREE,  cupreffus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  moncecia  rnonodelpkia,  and  of  which  he  reckons  but 
three  fpecies.  I.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  leaves  and  quadrangular 
branches,  or  the  common  cyprefs- tree.  2.  Cyprefs  with  leaves  on 
two  fides  the  branches,  commonly  called  deciduous  cyprefs,  3.  Cy¬ 
prefs  with  imbricated  leaves,  and  branches  ftanding  two  ways. 

This  tree  is  found  in  moftof  our  old  gardens;  but  at  prefent  is 
lefs  regarded  than  it  really  deferves.  It  adds  a  considerable  beauty 
to  wildernefles,  and  clumps  of  evergreens.  1  he  calyx  of  the  male 
flower  is  a  fouama  of  an  amentum  :  the  antheras,  being  four  in 
number,  are  feffile,  and  have  no  filaments  :  ,n  the  female  flower, 
the  calyx  '.contains  two,  and  is  a  fquama  of  a  ftrob.lus :  it  has  no 
corolla,  there  are  hollowed  points  in  the  place  of  ftyles  :  there  is  no 
pericarpium  :  the  fruit  is  a  fublobofe  cone,  fliut  up,  opening  with 
roundifh  and  pointed  fquamas ;  under  which  is  contained  the  feed, 

being  an  angular,  acuminated,  fmall  nut.  .  _  ,,  ,  r 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  f  n 
early  in  thePfpring  on  a  bed  of  warm,  dry,  fandy  earth,  which  fhould 
be  levelled  very  fmooth.  If  the  weather  proves  warm  and  dry,  it 


wd!  be  proper  to  water  the  bed,  taking  care  not  to  walk  the  feeds 
I”  or  the  ground.  In  about  a  month’s  time,  the  plants  will  appear 
above  ground,  when  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

•  ,  er  remaining  two  years  in  this  bed,  they  may  be  tranfplant  d 
into  a  mirfery  ;  the  beft  feafon  for  removing  them  is  in  April,  .n  a 
Cloudy  day  that  teems  to  threaten  rain  ,  andYn  taking  them  out  of 
t  le  feed  bed,  the  roots  fhould  be  preferved  intire,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  each  plant.  W  hen  they  have  been  three  or  four  years  in  the  nur- 
lery,  they  may.  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  apd  if  de- 
ftgned  for  umber,  the  diftance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet. fhould  be 
allowed  every  way  round  them.  They  muff  be  well  watered  at  firlt 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  which  ought  to  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

The  firft  fpecies  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  this  country  ;  the 
cones  Ihould  therefore  be  brought  over  intire  from  the  places  where 
it  is  a  native,  and  the  feeds  taken  out  jolt  before  they  are  fown. 
The  beft  method  of  getting  the  feeds  out  is  to  expofe  the  cones  to  a 
gentle  heat,  which  will  make  them  open  and  emit  their  feeds. 

Cypress,  funnier,  or  Belvidere,  a  fpeciee  of  the  goofe-foot ,  or  wild 
orach. 

This  is  a  molt  beatilul  plant ;  it  grows  very  clofe  and  thick,  and 
in  as  regular  a  pyramid  as  if  cut  by  art.  It  fids,  at  firft,  greatly  the 
appearance  of  the  cyprefs  tree,  but  the  leaves  are  of  lively,' and  more 
elegant  green. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  ;  in  faring,  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplauted  into  pots  of  good  earth, 
and  well  wateied  in  dry  weather:  thele  plants  make  a  hand  fome 
appearance,  when  placed  among  others  to  adorn  court-yard-,  &c.  till 
their  feeds  begin  fo  fvvell  and  grow  heavy,  which  weigh  down  and 
difnlace  their  branches  ;  the  pots  fhould  then  be  removed  into  a 
retired  part  of  the  garden  to  perfect  their  feeds ;  which  if  permitted 
to  fall  upon  the  gnmud,  will  come  up  the  next  fpring  ;  and  no  far¬ 
ther  trouble  is  required  in  the  culture,  than  to  tranfplant  them  where 
they  are  intended  to  grow. 

This  tree  is  alfo  recommended  by  many  for  purifying  the  air,  and 
relieving  weak  lungs. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  faid  to  refift  the  worm,  moth,  and  all 
pmrefa&ion,  and  is  faid  to  iaft  many  hundred  years.  The  doors  of 
St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome  were  framed  of  this  material,  which 
lafted  from  Conftantine  the  Great  to  pope  Eugenios  the  Fourth’s 
time,  which  was  eleven  hundred  years,  and  were  then  found  and 
intire,  when  the;pope  would  needs  change  them  for  gates  of  brafs. 
Tiie  coffins  wrer£  made  of'  ti, is  timber,  in  which,  Thucydides  tells 
us,  the  Athenians  ufed  to  bury  their  heroes ;  and  the  mummy-cheffs, 
brought  with  thofe  condited  bodies  out  of  Egypt,  are  many  of  them 
of  this  wood. 

CYPRIANUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  applied  by  feveral  Greek 
authors  to  the  carp  and  cyprinus. 

CYPRINI,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Venus,  becaufe  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus  wasconfecrated  to  her. 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  very  comprehenfive  genus  of 
fifhes  of  the  order  of  the  malacopterygii,  the  characters  of  which  are: 
the  branchioffege  membrane  on  each  fide  contains  three  fmall  bones; 
the  mouth  is  toothlefs,  except  that  towards  the  orifice  of  the  ftomach 
there  are  two  ferrated  bones,  which  ferve  inftead  of  teeth.  Artedi 
enumerates  nineteen  fpecies,  among  which  are  the  barbel,  bleak, 
beam,  carp,  chub,  gudgeon,  roach,  and  teach. 

Cyprinus  latus,  the  broad  carp,  or  common  bream. 

CYPRIPED1UM,  in  botany,  lady’s  flipper,  a  genus  of  the  gy~ 
nandria  diandria  clafs,  the  flower  of  which  confiffs  of  four  or  five 
very  long,  ereft,  and  narrow  petals  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  unilocular 
capfule,  containing  a  great  number  of  minute  feeds.  I  here  are  two 
fpecies. 

CYPRIUS  lapis,  a  kind  of  adamant  brought  from  Cyprus,  with 
which  the  ancients  ufed  10  perforate  other  gems. 

CYPRUS,  an  order  of  knights,  called  alfo  knights  of  filence,  and 
knights  of  the Jword;  inftituted  by  Guy  de  Lufignan,  king  ot  Cy¬ 
prus,  in  1192.  .  - 

The  defign  of  the  inftitution  was,  to  oppoie  the  inroads  and  ir¬ 
ruptions  of  the  infidels  in  that. ifland:  accordingly,  their  motto  was 

fecuritas  regni.  . 

Cyprus  bird)  in  zoology  %  ^  common  nsme  tn^  cii  /  /  cupula  t  or 
blackcap  a  very  fmall  bird,  well  known  in  England,  and  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  it  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate 

bird  at  table.  .  r 

Cyprus  wood,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  rofe-wood,  becaufe  much  of  it  is  brought  from  the  ifland 

of  Cyprus.  _  ,  •  1  r  .  1 

CYRBASIA,  ytvptuffia,  among  the  Greeks,  a  kind  of  caps  with 

high  tops,  in  form  of  a  cone,  which  were  worn  by  the  priefts. 

CYRENA1CI,  a  fe£l  of  ancient  philofophers ;  fo  called  from 
their  chief,  Ariftippus  of  Cyrene,  a  difciple  ot  Socrates.  Seethe 

article  Socratic.  ,  c  .  .  . 

Their  leading  tenet  was,  that  man  is  born  for  pleafure ,  and  that 

virtue  is  only  fo  far  laudable,  as  it  conduces  thereto.  By  pleafure, 
they  meant/not  only  a  privation  of  pain  and  a  tranqm  l.ty  of  mind, 
like  what  Epicurus  -taught;  but  an  affemblage  o  al  he  pofitrve 
pleafures  both  of  the  mind  and  the  fenfes,  Specially  the  laft.  Sec 

the  article  Epic urean.  .  •  1  r 

CYR1LLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pent andna  monogynia  clafs, 

with  an  acute  petal  inierted  in  the  receptacle  ;  a  double  celled  cap- 

fule,  and  a  bifid,  permanent  flyle. 

CYROCEPHALUS>  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  fome  authors 

to  the  antirrhinum,  the  calves fnout,  or  snap -dragon 

CYRTOMA,  a  bunch,  curvity.or  gibbolity  ot  the  bacK. 

CYST  in  furgery,  the  bag,  or  membrane,  in  which  an  eneyfted 
tumor  of  the  fteatomatous,  atheromatous,  or  farcomatous  kind,  is 

included. 
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In  extirpating  thefe  tumors,  if,  try  negled,  or  accident,  the  cyjl, 
or  any  confiderable  part  of  it  be  left  behind,  the  tumor  will  not  fail 
to  return.  Indeed,  if  the  tumor  he  a  fcirrhus,  the  contents  are  hard 
enough  to  make  a  clear  extirpation  of  if,  notwitbfbfnding  it’s  in¬ 
cluding  coats  be  wounded  :  but  when  the  matter  of  the  tumor  is 
foft,  or  fluid,  by  it’s  e  Raping  the  tunrror  will  become  flaccid  ;  fo  that 
jt  will  be  hardly  pollible  to  make  a  clear  extirpation  of  the  cyft, 
without  leaving  lome  fragments  of  it  behind.  Which  muff,  in  that 
cafe,  be  brought  away  afterwards  by  fuppOratives,  digeflives,  and  a 
proper  treatment  ;  and  when  the  finus  is,  by  this  means,  cleared, 
the  wound  may  be  fafely  healed,  without  any  danger  of  the  return 
of  the  complaint. 

CYST-HEPATIC  duB,  a  canal,  by  which  the  porus  b'ilarius  dtf- 
charges  a  part  of  it’s  bile  into  the  gall-bladder. 

It  was  firfl  deferibed  dy  Dr.  Gliflbri,  and  long  afterwards  preten¬ 
ded  to  be  difeovered  by  M.  Perranlt. 

Verheyen,  from  thecourfe  of  the  bile,  inverts  the  name,  and  more 
properly  calls  it  hepaticyfticus. 

CYSTIC,  an  epithet  given  to  two  arteries,  and  two  veins  open¬ 
ing  into  the  gall-bladder. 

The  cyfiic  arteries,  eyfliced gamella,  are  two  branches  from  the  cee- 
liac,  beflowed  on  the  gall-bladder,  and  bringing  blood  to  the  fame. 
The  cyjYic  veins  return  the  remains  of  this  blood  into  the  vena  porta. 

Cystics,  denote  medicines  againfl  diflempers  of  the  bladder. 

Cystic  bi/e,  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  bile,  being  diftinguifhed 
into  the  cyfiic  and  hepatic  bile.  See  the  article  Bile. 

The  cyfiic  bile  is  very  bitter,  thicker,  and  more  coloured  than  the 
hepatic. 

CYSTICUS  duBus,  or  meatus ,  a  biliary  dtid,  about  the  bignefs 
of  agoofe’s  quill  ;  joined  to  the  meatus  heputicus,  at  about  two  inches 
diftance  from  the  gall-  bladder  ;  the  two  together  forming  the  duBus 
communis. 

CYSTIS,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  many  authors  have  called 
the  alkekengi ,  or  winter  cherry.  It  had  this  name  cyf.is  ‘rom  the  re¬ 
markable  charaderof  it’s  fruit  being  contained  in  a  fkinny  bladder, 
or  bag.  It  was  generally,  however,  called  halicaccabum. 

Cystis,  the  fame  with  vefica,  or  bladder,  it  is  a  Greek  word, 
Kuc^ic,  which  lignifies  a  bladder. 

Cystis  chokdocha,  the  fame  with  felliculus,  or  vesicula  fellis. 

CYSTOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  art  of  opening  encyfled  tu¬ 
mours,  or  cutting  the  bag  in  which  any  morbid  matter  is  contained  ; 
it  alfo  denotes  a  cutting  of  the  bladder  in  the  operation  of  the 
flone. 

CYTHEREA,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Venus,  fo  called 
from  Cjtbera ,  at  prefent  Cerigo,  an  ifland  oppofite  to  Crete,  where 
fhe  had  a  temple,  efleemed  the  molt  ancient  in  Greece,  and  on  the 
fliores  of  which  fhe  was  believed  to  be  borne  by  the  Zephyrs,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Loves,  the  Tiitons,  and  Nereides,  reclining  in  a  lan- 
guifhing  pollute,  in  a  fea-fhell.  They  give  the  names  of  Cytheriades 
to  the  Graces  which  attended  her  on  the  lhore  without  quitting  her, 
except  on  thofe  occafions,  when  (he  rather  chofe  to  be  waited  on  by 
the  Pleafures. 

CY1  HINON,  in  botany,  a  name  given  bv  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  the  yellow  wood,  called  alfo  thapfum  and  chryfoxylon,  a  wood  ufed 
in  dying  cloths,  &c.  See  the  article  Cymene. 

CYTINUS,  in  botany,  agenusof  th tgynandria  dodecandria  clafs  ; 
the  calyx  is  parted  into  four  fegments ;  there  is  no  corolla;  with 
fix  teen  feflile  antheras,  and  an  eight-celled  berry,  incloling  many 
feeds. 

Cytinus  alfo  lignifies  the  flower  of  the  true  pomgranate  ;  but 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  cups  of  flowers  which  expand 
after  the  fame  manner  ;  they  are  alfo  termed  cytiniforme. 

CYTISUS ,  long Jpiked,  laburnum,  in  botany.  Though  all  the 
fpecies  of  this  genus  are  an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  this  from  it’s 
lingular  beamy  claims  the  pre-eminence.  The  root  is  woody, 
blackifh,  fpreading,  and  hung  with  a  few  flrong  fibres.  The  {fern 
is  woody,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  five  feet  high,  and  naturally 


fpreading  into  many  branches ;  and  if  rightly  trained,  it  makes  a 
good  head,  aind  an  elegant  figure.  The  bark  is  brown,  the  young 
(boots  are  green,  with  a  tinge  of  reddifh  :  and  towards  the  top  they 
have  a  filken  down.  The  leaves  fland  three  upon  each  foot-ftalk 
except  that  at  the  fummits  of  the  branches,  near  the  fpikes  of 
flowers,  there  ufually  are  a  few  Angle  ones,  flight,  and  itnperfed 
and  with  fcarce  any  foot-fialks.  The  flalks  of  the  others  are  tinged 
with  brown,  where  they  join  the  branch  ;  the  feparate  leaves  are 
of  a  figure  approaching  to  the  oval,  but  too  long  for  that  name 
and  they  have  a  flrong  brownifir  middle  rib.  Their  colour  is  a  deep 
dufky  green  upon  the  upper  fide,  and  they  are  hairy  and  pale  under¬ 
neath  ;  the  flowers  are  extremely  confpicuotis  and  beautiful;  when 
the  fhrub  is  well  managed,  they  terminate  all  the  branches,  and 
the  whole  head  appears  of  gold  ;  they  are  arranged  in  very  long  up¬ 
right  fpikes,  and  their  colour  is  the  mofl  glorious  yellow  that  can  be 
conceived  ;  they  are  not  fmall  in  themfelves,  and  in  the  fpike  are 
very  noble  ;  they  (land  elerfe,  crowding  one  another,  and  open  in  a 
long  fucceflion.  1 

The  feed’s  fhoot  freely,-  and  being  a  native  of  Europe,  it  bears  our 
winters.  It  requires  moderate  waterings,  and  the  foil  frefh  pafture- 
ground. 

Cytisus  Alpinus,  alfo  called  laburnum,  bean  trefoil-tree.  The 
lea ve^s  are  faid  ro  cool  anddifeufs ;  a  decodbn  of  them  is  diuretic. 

CYZICENS,  CyziceNa,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  a 
fort  i  f  magnificent  banqueting-houfes,  always  looking  towards  the 
north,  and  ufually  opening  upon  gardens. 

They  had  their  name  from  Cyzicus,  a  city  very  confiderable  for 
the  grandeur  of  it’s  buildings fituate  in  an  ifland  of  Myfia,  bearing 
the  fame  name.  Thefe  cyzicens  were  among  the  Greeks  what  the 
triclinia  and  ccenacula  were  among  the  Romans. 

CYZ1CENUS,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  a  plaifler  deferibed  by 
Galen,  and  commended  for  ulcer3  and  wounds  of  the  nervous 
parts. 

CYZICUM  marmor,  a  fpecies  of  marble  fo  called  by  the  ancients 
from  the  great  ufe  made  of  it  by  a  fhtuary  called  Gyzicus.  It  was 
white,  with  fine  narrow  veins  of  black,  and  was  called  alfo  Pro- 
con  nesium  marmor. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  aflbtncd  by  the  grand-dukes, ot,  as  they 
are  now  flyled,  emperors  of  Ruflia. 

The  natives  pronounce  it  tzar,  or  zaar  ;  and  this,  by  corruption, 
from  Casfar,  emperor  ;  from  fome  fancied  relation  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  ;  on  account  of  which,  they  alfo  .  bear  the  eagle  as  a  fymbol 
of  their  empire. 

The  firfl  who  bore  the  title  of  czar,  was  Bafil,  fon  of  Bafilides, 
who  freed  his  country  from  it’s  fubjedion  to  the  Tartars,  about  the 
year  1470. 

M.  Sperlingius,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  majefly  of  the  name 
konning,  obferves,  that  the  Ruffian  princes  never/bore  the  name  czar, 
till  their  people  had  embraced  the  Greek  faith  :  before  that  time,  he 
fays,  they  were  called  konger,  KING. 

CZARINA.  The  title  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Ruffian  Empire  has  been  go*- 
verned  by  five  women  almofl  fucceffively  :  namely,  Catherine,  widow 
of  Peter  the  Great;  Ann,  niece  of  that  monarch  ;  the  Duchefs  of 
Brunfwick  Courland,  under  the  fhort  reign  of  her  unhappy  fon 
Prince  Iven  ;  Elizabeth,  daugher  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
the  prefent  Emprefs  Catherine  II. — By  means  of  thefe  it  has  been 
raifed  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  eonfequence  among  the  European 
powers. 

CZEMER,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  "to  a  very  troublefome 
diftemperdture  of  the  wrifts,  and  lower  part  of  the  arms,  to  which 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  very  fubjed.  It  confifls  of 
a  tumour  not  jhard,  but  very  painful  to  the  touch.  The  general 
method  of  cure  is,  by  giving  firit  a  flrong  emetic,  and  then  confining 
the  patient  to  his  bed,  and  to  the  ufe  of  fudorifics,  which  in  fome 
days  carry  it  off. 
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the  Public  at  large,  that,  having  the  mofi  liberal  and  extended  Afliflance  from  Gentlemen  of  the  propounded  Capacity,  Learning,  and  Skill  in  the 
various  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  iubfequent  Volumes  will  be  uniformly  completed  in  the  mofl  copious  and  fatisfadory  Manner ;  and  though  the  firfl 
Volume,  to  appearance,  ft  retches  a  little  farther  than  was  expcBed,  yet,  when  it  is  conftdered  what  a  vajl  Number  of  important  Subieds  are  brought 
Jorward  under  the  Letters  A,  B,  and  C,  particularly  under  the  latter,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  this  Part  of  the  Work  is  treated  in  a  far  more  judicious 
and defirable  Manner,  than  any  other  Didionary  of  Science  whatever  1 


furdities  as  are  only  calculated  to  miflead  and  perplex  fuch  as  are  enquiring  after  genuine  Knowledge. J  With  RefpeB  to  the  Arrangement  of  our  Ma¬ 
terials,/;;  deviating  from  the  Plans  of  other  Dictionaries  and  Works,  of  the  Kind,  alphabetical  and  fyftematical,  zee  have  consulted  the  mo  ft  judi¬ 
cious  literary  Characters,  as  well  as  colleBed  the  Opinions  of  many  of  our  numerous  Subfcribers  and  the  Public  at  large.  We  therefore  flatter 

eurfetves,  that  our  Plan,  and  the  infinite  Pains  taken  in  compofmg  this  Work,  will fiamp  a  fuperior  Value  on  our  Labours,  which  the  World  will  view 
as  a  valuable  Acqmfition  to  Literature. 


Q.  ^  L'bera'ity <f  the  Publifher  and ^Proprietor  in  affording  the  Public  Three  whole  Sheets  of  Letter- Prefs  fin  fuch  a  large  and  uncommon 
Size)  every  Week ,  very  fortunately  enables  the  Authors  to  comprehend  nearly  double  the  Quantity  of  ufeful  Matter  given  in  any  other  Work  of  the 
Kind,  printed  a  f  mailer  Scale.  Tins  Circumflance,  together  with  his  giving fuch  a  Profufion  of  elegant  Copper- Plates,  (the  SubjeBs  of  which 
are  carefully feleBed from the  mofl  readable  Authorities)  will,  however,  fo  inhanee  the  Expence  of  executing the  Work,  /L,  ««  are  bold  To  fay, 
n't  7  ^  Y  h<^e’.  j*  /PrT'et  t°r  Wlllflnd  himM  a  Loler  by  the  Undertaking,  notwithjlanding  it's  extenfivc  Sale.  J  * 


But  our  Subfcribers  may  be  affured,  that  Mr  Hogg  /in  Grater  * 

TlONAkY  If  Arts  ScTn \7fZfp^Z,jJdl%/Z\i“"y  tXP'"“  'MUWr  “  *“b  P”6"  Work  ,h‘ m‘fi  ComPie,e 

For  Myftlf,  and  the  other  Authors,  Editors,  Compilers,  and  Affiflants  in  this  laborious  Work,  I  have  the  Honour  to  be 

fhe  Public's  much  obliged. 

And  very  humble  Servant, 
'  '  G.  S.  H  O  W  A 
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'rom  the  Public,  is  determined 
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D 

DTHE  Fourth  letter  in  the  Ehglifli,  Hebrew,  Chal¬ 
dee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  alpha¬ 
bets*  and  the  third  Englilh  confonant,  anfwering 
a.  to  the  Hebrew  Daleth,  and  Greek  Delta. 

•I  In  the  Arabian  language,  there  are  three  D's, 
J  the  firft  called  Dal,  which  is  the  eighth  of  the 
twenty-eight  letters  ;  the  fecond,  called  Dhfal ,  is  only  aiftinguiftied 
from  the  lormer  by  having  a  point  added  over  it,  though  it’s  found 
nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Zi  the  third,  which  is  their  feven- 
teenth  letter,  is  called  Da,  and  pronounced  like  our  D ,  though  in 
it’s  form  it  is  very  like  the  Arabic  Ta,  the  difference  being  a  point 
added  at  this  top. 

D  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter  figtdfying  five  hundred  ;  which  arifes 
hence,  that  in  the  Gothic  characters  the  D  is  half  the  M,  or  CIO, 
Which  fighifies  a  thoufand.  A  dafh  added  over  the  d*  denotes  it  to 
ftand  for  5000. 

D  has  various  fignifications,  when  Ufed  as  an  abbreviation  i  thus, 
0.  ftands  for  do£tor  ;  ‘M.  D.  dodtor  of  medicine  ;  D  T.  dodtor 
of  theology;  0.  D.  implies  doeftor  of  divinity,  or  dono  dedit; 
D.  D.  D.  is  ufed  for  dal,  dicat *  dedicat  i  and  D.  D.  D.  D.  for  dig- 
mum  deo  donum  dedit. 

D,  among  Roman  writers,  ftands  for  divas,  decimus,  devetus , 
diebus,  and  diutius.  In  the  Roman  epitaphs,  DM  jignifies  diis 
tnanibus ;  but  on  other  occafions deo  tnagno ,  or  diis  magms ;  DN  de- 
nored  dominus  nojler,  a  title  conferred  on  the  Roman  emperors. 

D  is  the  mark  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  on  the  French  coins ;  dnd 
in  the  chemical  alphabet,  D  fignifies  vitriol. 

’  D  intimates,  in  the  Italian  mtific,  that,  in  thorough  baffes*  the 
treble  or  defcant  ought  to  play  alone  ;  asT  fignifies  the  tenor*  and 
B  the  bafs.  Alfo,  in  the  Italian  mufic, 

D  C  is  a  contradtion  of  da  capo,  i.  C.  from  the  head  or  beginning  ; 
which  is  ordinarily  met  with  at  the  end  of  rondeaus*  or  fuch  airs 
and  tunes  as  end  with  the  firft  firain  ;  and  imply,  that  the  fong  is  to 
be  begun  again,  and  ended  with  the  firft  part. 

DAB,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  fifh  of  the  pleuroneBes  kind,  called 
by  authors  x\\e  pafj'er  afper  and  limanda.  It  is  a  flat  make,  fuperior 
in  goodnefs  to  the  common  plat fe,  but  fmaller,  covered  with  little 
feales,  rough  at  their  extremities,  and  edged  as  it  were  with  little 
Iceth  ;  the  eyes  are  on  the  right  fide,  and  are  placed  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether.  The  upper  fide  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  the  lower  part 
ef  the  body  is  white. 

The  Jmear-dab  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; 
the  belly  is  white,  and  marked  with  five  large  dufky  fpots. 

DABAS,  the  name  of  cloths  and  woollen  fluffs,  of  the  manu- 
fadtureof  Bas,  in  Languedoc. 

DABUH,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  hyasna. 

D  ABU  IS,  a  white  cotton  fluff  made  in  the  Ealt-Indies. 

DACE,  a  fpecies  of  cyprinus ,  called  by  authors  leucifcus  and  al- 
bicula;  it  is  very  common  in  our  rivers,  is  longer  and  more  {lender 
than  the  roach ;  has  no  teeth  in  it’s  jaws,  but,  like  the  reft  of  the 
leather-mouthed  fifties,  has  them  in  the  throat ;  there  are  ten  rays 
in  the  fin  befides  the  anus. 

This  fifh  gives  the  expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The  dace  will 
bite  any  fly  ;  but  he  is  mote  than  ordinarily  fond  ot  the  ftone- 
caddis,  or  May  fly,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  the  whole  month  of  May.  In  warm  weather  this  fifh  very 
feldom  refufes  a  fly  at  the  top  of  the  water ;  but  at  other  times 
he  muft  have  the  bait  funk  to  within  about  three  inches  of  the 
bottom.  The  winter  fiftiing  for  dace  requires  a  very  different  bait : 
this  is  a  white  maggot  with  a  reddifh  head,  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  eggs  of  the  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with  the  plough  in 
great  abundance.  A  parcel  of  thefe  put  in  any  veflel,  with  the 
earth  they  were  taken  in,  will  keep  many  months,  aqd  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bait.  , 

Small  dacemVf  be  put  into  a  glafs  jar  with  frefti  water,  and  there 
preferved  for  a  long  time,  if  the  water  be  properly  changed.  1  hey 
have  been  obferved  to  eat  nothing  but  the  animalcula  in  the  water. 

They  will  grow  very  tame  by  degrees.  .  f 

DACOLYTHUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  fifh,  a  fpecies  ot 
the  loach,  and  diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  cobitis  barbatua 
aculeate.  It  is  a  very  final!  filh,  feldom  exceeding  two,  or  at  t  le 
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iitmoft,  three  inches  in  length.  It’s  head  is  broader  and  flatter 
than  the  reft  of  the  body ;  it’s  back  is  of  a  dufky  brown,  fpotted 
with  black,  and  it's  belly  yellow.  It  has  two  beards  on  each  fide 
of  the  upper  jaw  5  and  on  rhe  coverings  of  the  gills  has,  on  ea.h 
fide,  two  prickles.  Or  a  double-pointed  {harp  hook, 'by  means  uf 
which  it  moves  itfelf  about  among  the  (tones.  Tnis  fifh  loves 
{hallow  waters  with  a  ftony  bottom,  and  fpawns  in  May  and 
June. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  filh,  which  has  ten  beards  about 
it’s  rnoUth,andotherwife  refembles  this.  There  is  an  opinion  that 
they  fwallow  little  (tones,  and  they  have  hence  the  German  name 
fignifying  ftone  fwallowers,  or  (tone-biters. 

DACRYODES,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  ulcers,  which  are 
continually  yielding  a  putrid  matter. 

1  he  word  is  formed  from  Ja/ju,  tear,  and  etSos,  form  ;  denoting 
the  ulcers  to  weep,  or  (hed  fomewhat  like  fears. 

DACTYL,  8»x7vh@»,  daftylus,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  m.trical 
foot,  confiding  of  one  long  and  two  ftiort  fyilables,  as  *Knifj.^,  and 
fnurmure. 

The  dufiyl and  fpondee  are  the  only  feet  or  meafures  ufed  in  hex¬ 
ameter  verfes ;  the  former  being  efteemed  more  fprightly*  and  the 
latter  more  folemn  and  grave.  Accordingly,  where  great  adtivity 
is  fignified,  we  find  the  daftyls  ufed  with  much  propriety,  as  in  the 
following  verfes  of  Virgil. 

Ppuadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum  ;  and, 

Ferte  cilo  ferrum,  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 

DAGTYLETHRAj  a  medicine  anciently  ufed  to  promote 
vom  tmg.  It  is  a  fort  of  topical  application*  deferibed  at  large  by 
Orib  fids. 

DACTYL!,  in  antiquity,  a  name  attributed  to  the  firft  priefts 
of  the  goddefs  Cybele  ;  who  were  particularly  called  Daclyli  ldcei , 
on  account  of  the  goddefs  herfelf,  who  was  ftyled  Cybele  ldaa,  be- 
canfe  principally  honoured  on  mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia. 

Various  authors  agree,  that  they  were  the  firft  who  wrought  in 
iron  ;  that  they  had  been  minifters  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or 
Cybele  ;  and  that  they  dwelt  at  the  loot  of  mount  Ida  :  and  tney 
probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  forging  metals  irom  thefulion 
of  minerals  at  the  binning  of  mount  Ida. 

Some  authors  conjecture,  that  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes  were 
their  poflerity.  >  , 

Strabo  only  gives  us  the  names  of  four  of  the  Dafiyli  ldcei ,  which 
are  Salamintis,  Damnanaeus,  Hercules,  and  Acmon. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  xodafiyls. 

Anciently,  there  were  daSlylic,  as  well  as  fpondaio  fl  tes,  tibia  dac¬ 
tylic#.  The  daftylic  flutes  coniilted  of  unequal  intervals ;  as  the 
daBylic  foot  does  of  unequal  meafures. 

Dactylic  verfes  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a  daily!  instead 
of  a  fpondee  ;  as  fpondaic  verfes  are  thofe  which  have  a  fpondee  in 
the  fifth  foot  ir.ftead  of  a  daily  1. 

An  inftance  of  a  daBylic  verfe  we  have  in  Virg.  *En.  lib.  vi.  33. 


Bis  patria  cecidere  tnattus :  quin  protinus  omnia 
Per  lege  rent  oculis — 

DACTYLIOMANCY,  a  fort  of  divination  performed  by  means 

of  a  ring.  .  , 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  ring,  ot  torvAef, 

finger:  and  ftuvTtia,  divination;  r  , 

DaByliomancy  confided  principally  in  holding  a  ring,  fiifpended  by 
a  fine  thread,  over  a  round  table,  on  the  edge  whereof  were  made 
divers  marks,  with  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  I  he 
ring,  in  fluking,  or  vibrating  over  the  table,  (topped  over  certain  of 
the  letters,  which,  being  joined  together,  compofed  the  anfwer 


EaCTYLONOMY,  (from  UWKos,  finger,  and  vcfj.cs,  law,  the 
of  accounting,  or  numbering  by  the  fingers. 

The  rule  is  mis:  the  left  thumb  is  reckoned  1,  the  lhdex  2,  and 
on  to  the  right  thumb,  which  is  the  tenth,  and  of  conference  is 

aoted  by  the  cypher  o.  cr, 

DACTYLUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  ffelen  or  razor-hlh 

The  lhell  of  this  creature  is  not  at  all  luminous,  but  only  it’s 

bCa  body 
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body  and  juices  and  in  this  i't  is  tip  way?  allied  to  fome  kinds  of 
filh,  which  are  known  to  have  tl.ie  quality  of,  (liining  in  the  dark, 
tince  thofe  never  Ibirte  till  they  are  in  a- Rate  ilf  decqy,  and  in  part 
rotten  ;  whereas  tliefe  have  their  Ittrhinous  quality  at  all  times,  even 
When  juft  taken  out  of  the  lea.  The  phyju  is.  a  true  natural  phof- 
phnrus  and,  like  the  artificial  phofphoms  of  Tribe,  it  renders  every 
thing  luminous  that  it  is  robbed  again  ft.  •  “T"  ■,  •  \ 

Mr.  Reaumur  obferved  of’.th'k  fiftr,  that,  when  frefh  caught,  it 
abounds  with  Water,  and  that  this  water  naturally  drops  away  in  the 
handling  ol  it;  and,  according  to  Pliny’s  juft  obfervation,  thefe 
Very  drops  of  water  are  luminous. 

The  light  which  this  filh  gives.to  bodies  that  touch  it,  is  not  of 
any  lorig  continuance;  but  remains,  only  while  they  are  wet.  .  Mr. 
Reaumur  obferved,  that  the  light  upon  his  (fingers  fgreyv  fainter 
and  fainter  by  degrees  as  they  dried  ;  and  that;- on  dipping  them  in 
water  to  wafh  them',  it  brightened  tip  again.  In  the  fummer 
months,  the  filh  may  he  kept  feveral  days  frelh,  and  with  their 
luminous  property  ;  but  as  they  begin  to  decay,  they  gradually  lofe 
it.  The  pholSs  lives -'in  .holes;'  within  Hones,  from  whence  it  cannot 
get  out.  ,  f  ^  ~  .  ;  ■  £ 

DactylW Was  alfcf  a  fort  of  dance  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
chiefly  performed,  as  Hefychius  obferves,  by  the  athletx. 

Dactylus  Idaus ,  in  natural  hilfory,  is  applied  to  the  bekmnites ; 
trroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  the  lyncurius  of  the  ancients. 

DADO,  in  architecture,  that  part  in  'the  middle  of  the  pedeftal 
t)f  a  column  betwixt  it’s  bafe  and  cornice  :  it  is  of  a  cubic  form,  and 
thence  called  dye. 

„  DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Ceres,  fo  called, 
feecaufe  at  the  feafts  and  facnfices  of  that  goddefs,  they  ran  about 
the  temple,  carrying  a  lighted  torch,  which  they  delivered  from  hand 
to  hand,  till  it  had  palled  through  them  all.  This  they  did  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Ceres’s  fearching  for  her  daughter  Proferpine,  by  the  light 
of  a  torch,  which  fhe  kindled  in  mount/Etna. 

From  this  ceremony  thepridls  w'ere  called  balsy^ot,  torch- bearers ; 
from  bag,  an  utl&uous  and  refinous  wood,  as  pine,  fir,  &c.  whereof 
the  ancients  made  torches  ;  and  e%a>,  I  have,  I  hold. 

D/EDALA,  in  antiquity,  two  (eftivals  in  Boeotia,  one  of 
which  was  obferved  by  the  Plattcans  at  Alalcomenus,  where  was 
the  largeft  grove  in  all  thofe  parrs.  Here  they  aflembled,  and,  ex- 
pofing  to  the,open  air  pieces  of  fodden  flefti,  carefully  obferved 
whither  the  crows,  that  came  to  feed  upon  them,  took  their  ‘flight, 
and  then  hewed  down  all  thofe  trees  on  which  any  of  them  alighted, 
and  formed  them  into  ftatues,  which  by  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
called  baibaKa.  The  other  folemnity  was  celebrated  only  once  in 
fixty  years. 

DjftLMON,  Aciip-xv,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain  fpi¬ 
rits,  or  genii,  which  appeared  to  men,  either  Jo  do  them  fervice,  or 
to  hurt  them.  The  Platonifts  dillinguifh  between  gods,  daemons, 
and  heroes.  The  gods  are  thofe  whom  Cicero  calls  dii  majorum 
gentium.  The  damans  are  thofe  whom  we  call  angels.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Angel. 

The  word  daman  is  ufed  indifferently  in  a  good  and  in  a  bad  fenfe. 
In  the  former  fenfe,  it  was  very  commonly  ufed  amongft  the  ancient 
heathens:  “  We  muft  not,”  fays  Menander,  think  any  daman  to 
be  evil,  hurtful  to  a  good  life,  but  every  god  to  be  good.”  Thofe, 
however,  are  certainly  miftaken,  who  affirm,  that  daman  never  fig- 
nifies  an  evil  being  till  after  the  times  of  Chrift. 

■  Chriftians,  by  the  word  daman ,  underftand  only  evil  fpirits,  or 
devils.  Juftin  Martyr  fpeaks  of  the  nature  of  damans ,  as  if  he 
thought  them  not  abfoline’y  fpiritual  and  incorporeal,  for  which 
reafon  he  attributes  fuch  aftions  to  them  as  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  intervention  of  a  body.  It  was  a  fabulous  notion 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  Adam  begat  damans  and  fpirits 
on  certain  fuccubus’s.  It  is  difficult  to  come  at  a  fatisfadfory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  daemonology  of  that  people;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Worfhipping  of  damans, 
or  devils,  which  is  the  laft  fpecies  of  idolatry,  according  to  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  rabbins.. 

The  Mahometans  allow  feveral  forts  of  damans;  and  the  miners 
of  Hungary  pretend  that,  while  they  are  at  work  in  the  mines,  they 
often  fee  damans  in  the  (hape  of  little  negro  boys,  doing  them  no 
other  harm  than  often  extinguilhing  their  lights. 

DEMONIAC,  &xi(j.av!'(ou.tvcg,  one  poflefled  by  a  daman.  Da- 
-  maniacs ,  or  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  damonized  perfons, 
were  fuch  as  were  thought  to  have  a  damon  or  damans  infpiring  and 
a&uating  them,  fufpending  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and  govern¬ 
ing  the  members  of  their  bodies.  The  damans  were  fuppofed  to 
inform  the  bodies  of  the  poflefled,  in  the  fame  manner  that  their  own 
fouls  did  at  all  other  times.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  every  thing 
faid  or  done  by  the  damoniacs ,  was  often  aferibed  to  the  indwelling 
damans.  Plato  affirms,  that  damoniacs  do  not  ufe  their  own  dialedl 
or  tongue,  but  that  of  the  damans ,  who  have  entered  into  them. 
And  Lucian,  when  dating  the  common  opinion  concerning  the 
perfons  thought  to  be  py defied,  fays,  the  patient  is  filent,  thei daman 
returns  the  anfwer  to  the  queftions  that  are  afked.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  what  was  faid  and  done  by  the 
damoniacs  themfelves,  is  (in  conformity  to  the  vulgar  language)  very 
often  referred  to  the  damans  by  whom  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
fpired  and  actuated. 

In  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in  vulgar  ufe,  we 
frequently  read  of  perfons  having  or  being  poflefled  by  a  devil  or 
devils,  and  of  Chrift’s  calling  out  devils.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  authors,  that  the  feripture  never  deferibes  more  than*  one  evil 
fpirit  by  the  word  devil ;  and  never  reprefents  any  perfons  as  pof- 
fefled  by  the  devil  or  by  devils,  not  even  in  a  Angle  jnftance,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  frequency  with  which  the  eva’ngelifts  fpeak 
on  the  fubjed  of  pofleflions.1  In  all  the ‘inftances  in  which  the 
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term  devils  occurs  in  the  Euglifh  tranflation  of  the  New  Teft 
nient,  the  original  word  is.  damans  [miiuacg.  butucviu,  kcctd&~ 
Zofj-evoi),  and  not  that  from  whence  conies’  ihe  Englilh  word  o'evT 
biitfioKog.  ■’ 

Demoniacs  arealfoa  party  or  branch  of  the  Anabapt  fts  «viKr 
diftinguifhing  tenet  it  is,  that  the  devils  (hall  be  favtd  at  the ’end ■  f 
the  world. 

D./E  MpN  I  AC  A  L  pojppffion.  The  exprefilons  ufed  by  Chrift 
and  his  apoftles  are  thought  by  fome  to  allert  or  imply  the  reality  0f 
pofleflions.  We  are  told,  that  the  people  brought  to  Jefus  were 
fuch  as  were  poflefled  and  vexed  with  unclean  fpirits  ;  and  that  he 
caft  out  fpirits  with  his  word.  But  it  has  been  fuppofed  tiiaf  fomfe 
of  the  learned  writers  on  this  fubje£t  do  not  fufficiendy  ( onfider  that 
the  reality  of  pofleflions  and  difpoHoftlons  was  never  taught  by  Gllgft 
and  his  apoftles  as  a  do&rine  ;  and  that  they  could  no7,  with  aft), 
ptiety,  interpofe  their  authority,  in  eftabiilhing  the  reality  of  noflef 
(jons,  confidered  as  the  fecret  caufe  of  thofe  diforders  imputed  to 
them  :  for  the  miraculous  cure  of  thefe  diforders  being  a  part  of 
that  evidence  which  was  defigned  for  the  co  tariff  ion  of  unbelievers 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  miracle  in  qtieftion  by  reafoh 
alone,  not  by  an  authority  which  cannot  be  admitted  previous  to 
it’s  performance.-  Befides,  as  pofleflion  by  damans  was  anciently 
thought  to  produce  fome  maniacal  diforder;  and  the  expulfion  or 
departure  of  damans  was  thought  to  effect  a  removal  of  the  diforder 
or  a  recovery  of  the  underftanding ;  it  hence  came  to  pafs  that  pof- 
feflions  and  difpolfeflions  were  in  common  life  ufed  to  expreis  thofe 
outward  and  fcnfible  fymptoms  they  were  thought  to  produce,«ior 
the  diforder  and  cure  of  reputed  damoniacs.  Ins  very  c0mmoii;to 
give  to  an  effed  the  name  of  the  caufe  to  which  it  is  afcrjjjed.  jfoid 
whenever  the  fuppofed  caufe  or  autlvor  of  anything  is  put  fori  the 
thing  ltfelfT  the  caufe  or  author  is  not  included;  Wflen  Ceres  far 
example,  Hands  for  corn,  and  Bacchus  for.  Wine;  corn  and  wine 
alone  are  intended.  In  like  manner, damoniarafpofftfiioii  was  u fed 
merely  to  exprefs  madnefs,  without  taking  ehe  caufe  into  the  ac¬ 
count.  Jofephus  fays,  concerning  certaiil  demagogues,  that  they 
perfuaded  the  multitude  to  be  pojjijfed  by  dahons when  life  who{* 
m«  ning  was,  “  That  the  people  were  worked  up  into 'u'phrr.tft 
by  the  artifices  and  eloquence  of  their  leaders.”  Thus,  anionldfc 
the  moderns,  lunacy,  which  at  firft  denoted  that  peculiar  kind  *.f 
phrenfy  over  which  the  moon  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  influence', 
is  now  ufed  for  phrenfy  in  general.  Nor  are  the  evangel  ills  to  be 
blamed  for  deferibing  the  diforder  and  cure  of  damoniacs  in  the  poll 
pular  language,  that  is,  by  pofleflions  and  difpolfeflions  ;  inafmudi  as 
they  might  adopt  the  popular  language  on  this  fubje&,-(as  they  cet-l 
tainly  have  done  on  other  ,  fubjefts,  and  all  other  perfons  daily-dot* 
without  defigning  toeftablifh  thedodfrine  on  which  it  was  originally 
founded.  -  *■  '  .  •  > 

The  following,  however,  are  the  fentiments  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stackhoufe,  on  this  matter.  In  his  comment  on  Luke  iv.  qq  qr/ 
“  Let  us  alone:  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jefus  of’Na-' 
zareth  ?  Art  thou  come  to  deftroy  us  ?  I  know  thee,  who  thou  art: 
the  Holy  One  of  God;”  he  thus  txprefles  himfelf: 

“  They  who  are  minded  todepreciate  our  Saviour’s  miracles,  will 
need  perftiade  us,  that  the  Jews,  having  a  notion  that  the  difeafes 
whofe  fymptoms  they  could  not  account  for,  were  infli&ed  by  de¬ 
vils,  whom  God  might  employ  to  chaftife  mankind,  did  therefore 
give  the  name  of  evil  fpirits  tt>  feveral  diftempers  which  proceeded 
merely  from  natural  caufes  ;  that,  of  thefe  diftempers,  fuch  as  had 
any  thing  loathfome  or  naufeotis  attending  them,  they  generally 
called  by  the  name  of  an  unclean  fpirit;  and  that,  becaufe  fepul- 
chres,  of  .all  other  places,  were  accounted  the  moft  polluted,  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  any  crazy  or  melancholic  people  took  it  in  their- 
heads  to  frequent  fuch  places,  they  were  always  faid  to  be  pof- 
fefled  with  fuch  fpirits.  But  how  groundlefs’  the  whole  livpo- 
thefis  is,  we  iball  take  occafion  to  lliew  at  large. 

“To  ns,  perhaps,  it  may  feem  a  greater  cure  to  difpoftefs  a  daman, 
than  to  drive  away  a  fever,  but  in  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  God 
while  he  dwelt  among  us,  they  werfe  operations  equally  eafy  ;  and’ 
yet,  a  mifconception  in  this  matter  has  certainly  led  foirie  into  an 
opinion  that  the  feveral  damoniacs,  mentioned  in  the  g  fpels,  were 
only  fo  many  perfons  aflh<aed  with  fome  ftrange  an,'  uncommon 
difeafes  ;  which  is  a  groun’dlefs  ftippolition. 

“  That  thefe  damans,. or  evil  fpirits,  which  otrr  Saviour,  (is  apof¬ 
tles,  and  the  primitive  Chriftians,  expelled  out  of  the  bodies  of- men, 
could  not  be  difeafes,  is  plain  both  from  the  feriptures  and  ped'efi- 
aflical  writers,  who  make  a  cqnftant  and  manifeft  diftindfion  be¬ 
tween  the  curing  difeafes,  and  ca-fting  out  of  -devils  lor,  when  the 
evangel ift  tells  us.  Matt.  iv.  2q,  that  “  they  brought  unto  Chrift  all 
ftek  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  difeafes,  and  thofe  which 
were  poflefled  with  devils,  and  thofe  that  were  lunatic,  anft  had  the 
pal fy,  and  he  healed  them;”  when  (ch.  x.  i.)  “he  gave  to  the 
apoftles  power  againft  evil  fpirits,  to  caft  them  our,  and  to  heal  all 
manner  of  ficknefles  and  difeafes.;”  and  accordingly  (Mark  i,  qx.) 
“they  healed  many  that  were  lick  of  divers  difealcs,  and  caft' out 
many  devils;”  when  Irenxus  informs  us,  that  the  Chriftians,  in 
his  days,  did  truly  calf  out  devils,  and  heal  the  lick  by  impofitinn 
of  hands;  and  Origen,  that  they  calf  out  devils,  and  ftealed  many 
difeafes;  can  anyone  of  tolerabie  underftanding  think,  that  thb 
difeafes  healed,  and  the  devils  caft  out,  were  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ? 

“  That  there  were  evil  fpirits  of  this  kind,  the  holy  feriptures 
have  taken  fuch  abundant  care  to  acquaint  us  with  their  origin  and 
fall,  their  names  and  numbers,  their  government  and  orders,  their 
malicious  defigns  and  employments,  &c.  that  no  one  can  doubt  of 
their  exiftence,  who  believes  .  thofe  holy  oracles  to  be  true.  That 
both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  our  Saviour’s  advent, 
men  were  poflefled  with  thefe  cyi'i  fpirits,  is  evident  from  the  tefti- 
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ninny  of  Jofephus,  who  tells  us  of  awery  powerful  form  of  exor- 
cifm,  winch  defcended  from  Solomon,  who  learned  it  of  God  ;  and 
from  the  teflimony  of  Plutarch,  who  acquaints  us,  that  theexorcifls 
of  molt  nations  advifed  .thofe,  that  were ,  polfelfed,  to  repeat  the 
Ephefian  letters.  And  that  thefe  evil  fpir  ts,  in  our  Saviour’s  times, 
were  diltin#  fubllances,  and  not  the  difeafes  of  mankind,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  circumrtances  of  their  ejedlion,  from  their  expoflu- 
lating  wiiit  him,  “What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  Art  thou  come 
to’ torment  us  before  rhe  time  r”  and  from  his  commanding  them 
fometimes  “  to  be  iilenr,”  and  fometimes,  “  to  come  out  of  the 
man,  and  enter  into  him  no  more.” 

“The  truth  is,  thefe  apoflate  fpirits  had  gotten  fo  far  polfdTion 
of  the  world,  that  they  began  to  rival  God  in  his  worfhip,  and 
therefore  one  end  of  his  Son’s  incarnation  is  faid  to  be  this,  “that 
he  might  deflroy  the  woiks  of  the  devil,  and  overcome  the  flrong 
one,  and  divide  his  fpoils,”  r  John  iii.  3.  Luke  xi.  21,  22.  And 
this,  by  the  wav,  may  fuggdl  a  reafon,  why  at,  or  about  the  time 
of  our  Saviour’s  advent,  and  more  efptcia!ly  in  the  places  which  he 
frequented,  God  might  permit  the  devil  to  exert  himfelf  in  an  unu- 
fuai  manner,  ino'dertobe  the  more  ftgnally  triumphed  over  by 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  thofe  who  were  delegated  by  him  to 
convert  mankind  to  his  holy  religion. 

“  Had  J  leifute  to  proceed  to  ecclefiaflical  writers,  I  might  eafily 
(hew  how  victorious  the  name  of  Chrill  was  over  thefe  principali¬ 
ties  and  powers  of  darknefs,  even  after  his  departure  out  ot  the 
world  ;  for  “  that  our  Lord  was  fent  for  the  definition  of  thefe 
evil  fpirits,  you  may  now  learn  (fays  Judin  Martyr)  from  what  is 
done  before  your  eyes;  for  many  Chriftians,  throughout  all  the 
world,  and  in  every  city  of  vour  empire,  have  healed  many  that 
were  poiletjed  of  the  devil,  and  llill  do  they  eje£t  them,  by  the  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  name  of  Jefus,  whom  none  of  your  inchanters, 
conjurors,  or  forcerers,  were  able  to  expel.  ”  “  And  give  me  a 

man  (fays  Tertullian,  in  that  noble  challenge  of  his  to  the  heathen 
powersj  give  me  a  man  here  before  your  tribunals,  that  is  vifibly 
polTeffed  bv  the  devil  ;  and  if,  when  he  is  commanded  bv  any  Chril- 
tian  to  declare  what  he  is,  he  do  not  immediately  confefs  himfelf 
to  be  a  devil,  not  daring  to  lye  to  a  Chriilian,  then  let  the  blood  of 
that  Chriilian  be  llied  before  you  in  that  very  place.” 

DefESION,  in  chronology,  the  Macedonian  name  for  the  Athe¬ 
nian  month  Anthesxerion,  which  was  the  lixth  of  .heir year,  and 
anfweredto  the  latter  part  of  our  November,  and  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember.  See  the  article  Month. 

DAFFODIL,  fea,  pancratium ,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hex- 
.  andria  monogynia  clals.  It’s  characters  are  :  the  flowers  are  incloled 
in  an  aWiongfpaiha,  or  fheath,  and  have  a  funnel  thaped  cylindri¬ 
cal  ncdlarum  of  one  leaf,  fpreading  open  at  the  top,  with  Itx  fpear- 
fhaped  petals,  which  are  inferted  on  the  outfide  ot  the  nettarium, 
and  fix  to  ig  darntna  inferted  in  the  brim  of  the  neftarium ,  termi- 
.  Bated  by.  oblong  proflrate  fummits.  They  have  a  three-cornered 
obtufe  germen  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupoorting  a  long  (lender 
.  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma.  The  germen  afterwards  be- 
-comes  a  roundith  three-cornered  capfule,  with  three  cells,  filled 
.  with  globular  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

DAGON,  in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  Philifli nes,  deferibed 
uniter  the  figure  of  a  man  without  thighs,  with  his  body  ending  in 
..  the  tail  of  a  fifh  bending  up  backward  ;  and  covered  with  feales  from 
■  the  reins  to  the  lower  part  ol  the  belly.  The  wbrd,  in  Hebrew, 
fignifies  \fijh- 

DAGYSA,  a  newly  difeovered  marine  animal,  or  an  angular 
figure,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  thick,  with  a  hollow  paf- 
•  fing-quite  through  it,  and  a  brown  fpot  on  one  end,  which  is  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  it‘s  ftomach  ;  four  of  thefe  adhered  together  by  their 
tides*'  when  they  were  taken,  and  were  thought  at  fird  to  be  one 
animal,  but  on  being  put  in  a  glafs  of  water,  they  loon  feparated, 
atid  fwam  about- bri fitly.  They  fhine  in  the  water  with  very  beau¬ 
tiful  colours. 

DAILE,  the  trough,  in  a  fhip,  through  which  the  water  runs 
over  the  decks. 

.1  DAIRI,  or  Dairo,  the  fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Japanefe,  or 
the  hereditary  ecclefiaflical  monarch  of  Japan,  being  the  oracle  of 
thelrel  gi-v  i  of  that  empire. 

DAIRY,  among  farmers,  &c.  3  room  or  apartment  where  milk 
is  kept,  and  maffu.aCtured  into  butter,  cheefe,  &c. 

The  term  is  formed  from  dey ,  an  old  word  for  milk. 

The  milk  being  poured  out  of  the  milking-pails  into  proper  vef- 
fels,  is  there  differed  to  reft  a  night  or  two,  according  as  the  wi¬ 
ther  is  more  or  lefs  warm,  during  which  the  cream  will  rife  to  the 
top,  and  form  a  thick  coat  on  the  furface.  This  mud  be  caiefully 
taken  off  by  an  utenfil  called  a  flrimming-diffi,  and  put  into  the 
churn,  and  there  agitated  for  a  confiderable  time :  when  this  agi¬ 
tation  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  produce  thedefired  effea, 
they  open  the  churn,  and  with  both  hands  gather  it  well  together, 
lake  it  out  of  the  butter-milk,  and  lay  it  into  a  very  clean  bowl,  or 
earthen  pan  ;  and  if  the  butter  be  dcltgned  to  be  ufed  fweet,  they 
fill  the  pan  with  clegr  water,  and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro, 
till  it  is  brought  to  a  firm  confidence  of  itfelf,  without  any  tnoii- 
ture.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  muft  be  fcotched  and  flicaa 
over  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  every  way  as  thick  as  pofiible,  in 
order  to  fetch  out  the  fmaliefl  hair,  mote,  bit  of  rag,  drainer,  or 
any  thing  that  may  have  happened  to  fall  into  it:  they  then  fprea 
it  thin  in  a  bowl,  and  work  it  well  together  with  fuch  quantity  0 
fait  as  they  think  fit  ;  and  make  it  up  into  difhes,  pounds,  halt 
pounds,  &c.  The  newer  the  butter  is,  the  more  wholeGome  and 
pleafant  it  is  ;  and  that  which  is  made  in  May  is  edeemed  the  bid. 

Cheefe  is  made  by  curdling  the  milk  with  runner,  oreffing  out 
all  the  ferum,  or  whey,  by  means  of  a  cheefe-prefs,  and  laying  the 
■  cheefe  to  dry.  See  the  articles  Mi lk,  Butter,  Cheese. 

DAIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandna  monogynta  clals :  it 
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has  a  foiir-leaved  involucrum,  the  corolla  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  fingie-ieeded  berry. 

1  r  b0,any*  a  genns  °f  the  fyngcnrfia  polygamia  fupcrfiua 

cals.  It  hath  a  radiated  difeous  flower,  compofcd  of  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  which  form  the  border  or  rays,  included  in  a 
common  empaletnent.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  an  oval 
germen,  attended  by  five  Ihort  fiamina  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Angle  naked  feed,  placed  vertically.  There  are  many 
fpecies.  1 

I  he  garden  daify  flowers  in  April  or  May,  when  they  make  a 
pretty  variety,  being  intermixed  with  plants  gf  the  fame  growth  : 
they  (hould  be  planted  in. a  (hady  border,  and  a  loamy  foil  without 
dung,  in  which  they  may  bepreferved  unvaried,  provided  the  roots 
are  tranfplanted,  and  parted  every  autumn;  which,  with  keeping 
them  from  weeds,  is  all  the  culture  neceffary. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  common  daify  are  prefcribed;  frefh 
gathered,  both  externally  and  internally,  in  bruifes  and  wounds. 
The  ladies,  from  an  opinion  that  the  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  power 
of  flopping  the  growth  of  animals,  give  a  decoCtion  of  them  in 
milk  to  the  puppies  of  their  favourite  breed,  to  keep  them  fmall. 

Fhe  two  fpecies  of  bellis  ufed  in  medicine  are,  the  bellis  major, 
called  alfo  leucanthemum  vulgare  ;  in  Englilh,  ox-eye  daify  ;  and  the 
bellis  minor,  called  alfo  confolida  minima ,  or  fymphituni  minus,  of  mod 
repute  for  phyfical  virtues,  being  edeemed  a  good  attenuant,  refol- 
vent,  healer,  cooler,  and  aflringent,  efficacious  againd  nitumef- 
cenciesofthe  blood,  haemorrhages,  &c. 

A  water,  fyrup,  conferve,  effence,  tinCture,  extra#,  and  fixed 
fait,  prepared  from  this  plant,  are  deferibed  by  foreign  difoenfatory 
writers. 


Daisy,  blue ,  or  globe  daisy,  globularia ,  is  a  genus  of  the  te - 
trandria  monogynia  clafs.  It  hath  a  flower  compofed  of  many  florets, 
which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  empalement,  and  each 
floret  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  four  parts  at  the  top.  They  have 
four  ftamina,  terminated  by  dtfltn#  fummits ;  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  which  becomes  an  oval  feed, 
fitting  in  the  common  empalement.  This  plant  is  a  vulnerary, 
and  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

DAKER  hen,  in  zoology,  ortygometra,  a  bird  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  the  quail,  and  called  by  the  Italians  re  delle  quaglie,  the  king 
of  the  quails.  It  is  larger  than  the  quail,  and  is  common  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

DALECHAMPIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  mcnoecia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  corolla,  either  in  the  male  or  female 
flower ;  the  fruit  is  a  globoid-triangular,  fcabrous  capfule,  with 
three  cells  :  the  feeds  are  roundiffi  and  folitary.  1  his  plant  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica  ;  we  have  but  one  fpecies. 

DALMATIC  A,  a  garment  with  large  open  fleeves,  worn  at 
full  only  by  bilhops,  though  lince  made  a  difljnCtion  ol  degrees. 

DAM,  damnum,  in  law,  a  boundary  or  confinement. 

DAMAGE,  in  law,  is  generally  underflood  of  a  hurt  or  hin¬ 
drance  attending  a  perfon’s  eftare  :  but,  in  common  law,  it  is  a 
part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire  ol,  in  giving  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  in  a  , civil  action,  whether  real  or  perfonal  ; 
for  after  giving  verdi#  on  the  principal  caufe,  they  are  likewife 
alked  their  confidences,  touching  cods  and  damages ,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  hindrances  that  one  party  hath  fuffered  from  the  wrong 
done  him  by  the  other.  See  the  article  Costs. 

Damage  cleer,  was  a  fee  of  the  tenth  part  in  the  common  pleas, 
and  twentieth  in  the  king’s  bench  and  exchequer,  formerly  paid  out 
of  all  the  damages  exceeding  five  marks,  recovered  in  thofe  courts, 
or  adlions  on  the  cafe,  covenant,  trelpafs,  and  all  others  wherein 
the  damages  were  uncertain. 

Damage fejant,  or fafant,  is  when  a  ftranger’s  beads  get  into 
another  man’s  ground,  without  licenfe  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  ground,  and  there  do  damage  by  feeding,  or  otherwife,  to  the 
grafs,  corn,  wood,  &c.  In  which  cafe,  the  party  whom  they 
damage  may  di drain  and  impound  them,  both  by  night  and  by  day ; 
though  in  other  cafes,  as  for  rent,  fervices,  &c.  none  may  didrain 
in  the  night. 

Damage,  relative ,  is  when  the  plaintiff  declares  the  wrong  done 
him  to  the  damage  of  fuch  a  fum.  This  is  to  be  taken  relatively, 
for  the  wrong  which  paffed  before  the  writ  brought ;  and  is  affeffed 
by  reafon  of  the  trelpafs  aforefaid  ;  and  cannot  extend  to  the  colts 
of  fuit,  which  are  future,  and  of  another  nature. 

DAMARAS,  an  Indian  taffeta,  or  kind  of  armoisin. 

DAMASCUS  feel,  a  very  fine  kind  of  Heel,  made  at  Damafcus, 
remarkable  for  it’s  excellent  temper ;  and  ufed  chiefly  in  making 
of  fword-blades :  others  allure  us  it  comes  from  Golconda,  where 
the  method  of  tempering  with  alum,  which  the  Europeans  have 
never  been  able  to  imitate,  was  fird  invented. 

DAMASK,  a  fort  of  filken  duff,  having  fome  parts  raffed  above 
the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers  or  other  figures. 

Bamajks  ffiould  be  of  drelfed  fllks,  both  in  warp  and  woof.  It 
has  it’s  name  from  it’s  being  originally  brought  irom  Damalcus,  in 


here  is  alfo  a  fluff  in  France  called  the  caffart  damajk,  made  in 
ition  of  the  true  damajk,  having  the  woof  of  hair,  coarie  iilk, 
d,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some  have  the  warp  of  filk,  and  the 

'of  thread;  others  are  all  thread,  or  .all  wool. 

a  mask  is  alfo  a  kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  tn  Flanders,  fo 
d  becaufe  it’s  large  flowers  refemble  tliofe  of  damajks.  It  is 
ly -ufed  for  tables:  a  table-cloth,  and  a  dozen  of  napkins,  are 
d  a  damajk-fervice. 

AMASKEENING,  the  art,  or  a#,  of  adorning  iron,  flee!, 
bv  making  incifions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or 
r  wire;  chiefly  ufed  in  enriching  fword-blades,  guards  ana 
locks  of  pillols,  &c 
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where  it  has  been  pradtifed  in  the  greateft  perfection,  viz.  the  cit 
of  Damafcus  in  Syria:  though  M.  Felibieii  attributes  the  perfection 
of  the  art  to  his  countryman  Curfinet,  who  wrought  under  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  IV. 

Damajkeening  is  partly  mofaic  work,  partlyengraving,  and  partly 
carving  ;  as  mofaic  work,  it  confifts  of  pieces  inlayed ;  as  engraving, 
the  metal  is  indented,  or  cut  in  creux ;  and  as  carving,  gold  and 
filver  are  wrought  therein  in  relievo. 

There  are  two  ways  of  damascening :  in  the  firft,  which  is  the 
mod  beautiful,  the  artifts  cut  into  the  metal  with  a  graver,  and  other 
tools  proper  for  engraving  on  (feel  ;  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  inci- 
fions,  or  notches,  with  a  pretty  thick  filver  or  gold  wire.  In  the 
pther,  which  is  only  fuperficial,  they  content  themfelves  to  make 
hatches,  or  ftrokes,  acrofs  the  iron,  &c.  with  a  cutting-knife,  fuch 
as  is  ufed  in  making  of  fmall  files. 

DAMASSIN,  a  kind  of  damaflc,  with  gold  and  filver  flowers, 
made  in  warp  and  woof,  of  wrought,  and  not  raw  filk. 

DAMASQUITTE,  a  kind  of  fluff  made  at  Venice,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts  ;  one  with  gold,  the  other  with  (ilk  :  the  pieces 
are  eighteen  ells  long. 

DAMATER,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Ceres. 

DAMATRIUS,  in  ancient  chronology,  the  Boeotian  name  of 
the  Athenian  month  Pyanepfon ,  the  fifth  of  their  year. 

DAME,  was  formerly  a  title  of  honour,  and  is  (till  ufed  in  the 
Engliih  law  to  denote  a  lady  :  but  in  common  acceptation  it  figni- 
fies  the  miftrefs  of  a  family  of  the  lower  rank  in  the  country. 

DAMELOPRE,  a  kind  of  bilander  \\fe&  in  Holland,  for  convey¬ 
ing  merchandize  from  one  canal  to  another,  and  contrived  for  com¬ 
modious  paflage  under  the  bridges. 

DAMIANISTS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Acephalous  Severites  ; 
who  agreed  with  the  Catholics  in  admitting  the  fourth  council;  but 
dilowfled  any  diflmftion  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead,  and  profefled 
one  Angle  nature  incapable  of  any  difference  ;  and  yet  they  called 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gholt. 

DAMIER,  in  conchy liology,  the  name  given  by  French  natu- 
ralifts  to  that  elegant  fpecies  of  voluta,  the  fpots  of  which  Hand  in  a 
checquered  order,  and  refemble  the  marks  of  a  draught  or  chefs 
board,  that  being  the  common  fignification  of  the  word  damier.  See 
the  article  Voluta. 

DAMNATA/rmr,  in  chemiflry,  the  fame  with  caput  «nr- 
tuurn. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  thofe  noxious  fleams,  or  exha¬ 
lations,  which  are  frequently  found  in  clofe,  fubterraneous  places, 
particularly  mines,  pits,  and  wells. 

Damps  are  generally  reckoned  of  four  kinds.  The  firft  is  the  mod 
ordinary  :  the  workmen  in  the  mines  know  when  it  is  coming,  by 
the  flame  of  their  candle’s  becoming  orbicular,  and  by  it’s  Ieflenin_ 
gradually,  till  it  goes  quite  out ;  as  alfo  by  the  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing.  Thofe  who  efcape  fwooning,  feldom  fuffer  any  harm  by  it  ; 
but  fuch  as  fwoon  away,  though  they  mifs  of  aftual  fuffocation.are, 

their  recovery,  tormented  with  very  violent  convulfions.  Their 
way  of  cure  is,  to  lay  the  perfon  down  on  the  earth,  in  a  prone 
polture,  with  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  under  his  mouth  ;  if  this  fail , 
they  fill  him  full  of  good  ale;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  they  conclude 
the  cafe  defperate. 

The  fecund  kind  is  the  peas  bloom  damp,  being  fo  called  from  it’s 
fmell :  this  damp,  they  fay,  always  comes  in  the  fummer-time,  but 
has  never  been  known  to  be  mortal.  The  miners  in  the  peak  of 
Derbyfliire  fanfy  it  arifes  from  the  great  number  of  red  trefoil 
flowers,  called  by  them  honeyfuckles,  with  which  the  limeflone 
meadows  of  the  Peak  abound.  Probably  the  fmell  of  this  damp  gives 
timely  notice  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  third  is  the  mod  peftilential,  and  the  flrangefl  of  all,  if  the 
accounts  of  it  be  true.  They  who  pretend  to  have  feen  it,  defcribe  it 
thus :  in  the  highell  parts  of  the  roof  of  thofe  paflages  in  a  mine  which 
branch  out  from  the  main  grove,  they  fee  a  round  cloud  that  hangs 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  a  film  of  the  thicknefs 
and  colour  of  a  cobweb.  If  this  Ihould  be  broken  by  a  fplinter,  or 
any  other  accident,  the  damp  immediately  flies  out,  and  fuffocates 
all  the  company.  The  miners  have  a  way  of  breaking  it  at  a  dif- 
tance,  by  means  of  a  flick  and  long  rope ;  and  when  they  have  done 
this,  they  purify  the  place  with  fire.  They  allure  us,  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fleam  of  their  bodies  and  candles,  afeends  up  into  the 
higheft  part  of  the  vault,  and  there  condenfes  ;  and  that  in  time,  a 
film  growing  over  it,  a  peftilefitial  compofition  is  formed. 

The  fourth  is  the  fulminating  or  fire-damp,  whofe  vapour,  being 
touched  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  prefently  takes  fire,  and  has  all  the 
efftfts  of  lightning,  or  fired  gunpowder.  Thefe  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  coal-mines,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  in  the  lead - 
mines. 

The  pernicious  damps  in  mines  fhew  abundantly,  that  nature  af¬ 
fords  us  inflammable  air  in  fome  cafes;  and  we  have  found  by  ex¬ 
periments  that  art  can  do  the  fame,  and  that  very  probably  on  the 
fame  principles  with  the  natural.  Sir  James  Lowther  having  col¬ 
lided  the  air  of  fome  of  thefe  damps  in  bladders,  preferved  it  fo 
well,  that  when  brought  up  to  London,  it  would  take  fire  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  on  being  let  out  at  the  orifice  of  a  piece  of  to¬ 
bacco-pipe.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  verfed  in  chemical 
experiments,  that  mod  metals  emit  a  great  quantity  of  fulphureous 
vapours,  during  the  effervefcence  they  undergo  in  the  time  of  their 
folmions,  in  their  refpeftive  menflruums :  this  vapour,  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  bladders,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  natural  air  of  Sir 
James  Lowther,  has  been  found  to  take  fire,  in  the  like  way,  on 
being  let  out  in  a  fmall  ftream,  andanfwered  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  kind. 

DAMSEL,  from  the  French  darmifel,  or  damoifeau ,  an  appella 
tion  anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of  either  fex,  who  were  of 
noble  or  genteel  extraction,  as  the  fons  and  daughters  of  princes, 


knights,  and  barons;  thus  we  read  o!  damfel  Pepin,  a  an, Jet  L.uis 
It-  Gros,  damfel  Richard,  prince  ol  Wales.  , 

From  the  fons  of  kings,  this  appellati  n  fir  pafled  to  ihnfe  {)f 
great  lords  and  barons,  and  at  length  to  thofe  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  yet  knights. 

At  prefent,  damfel  is  applied  to  all  maids,  or  girls,  not  yet  mar¬ 
ried,  provided  they  be  not  of  the  vulgar. 

Damsel  fometimes  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  utenfil  put  in  beds,  to 
warm  old  men’s  feet.  Itconfifls  of  a  hot  iron  incloled  in  a  hollow 
cylinder,  which  is  wrapped  round  with  linen  cloth,  and  keeps  it’s 
warmth  a  long  time.  Some  call  it  a  nun. 

DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  current  among  the  baibarians, 
being  fomew hat  more  than  the  obolus.  They  ufed.  to  put  it  into  the 
mouths  of  dead  people,  to  pay  tor  their  paflage  over  tiie  river 
Acheron. 

DANAIDES,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
eleventh  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of  iEgyptus. 

They  were  fifty  in  number,  and  were  efpoufed  to  the  fifty  fonS 
of  their  uncle  .Egyptus  Danais,  who,  fearing  the  accomplilhment 
of  an  oracle,  which  had  foretold,  that  he  Ihould  be  expelled  his  king¬ 
dom  by  a  fon-in  law,  perfuaded  each  of  his  daughters  to  murder  her 
hufband  the  firft  night,  which  they  performed,  all  but  Hvper- 
mneftra,  who  fpared  her  hufband  Lyncxus.  The  poets  have  con¬ 
demned  the  murderers  to  hell  for  this  crime,  there  to  be  continually 
employed  in  filling  a  calk  perforated  at  bottom. 

DANCE,  or  Dancing,  is  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body, 
adjufted  by  art  to  the  meafures  or  tune  of  inftruments,  or  of  the 
voice. 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  DANCING. 

Athenxus  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  antiquity  they 
accounted  dancing  an  exercife  becoming  perlons  of  honour  and  wif- 
dom,  and  that,  as  fuch,  it  had  been  elteemed  by  the  greateft  men  in 
all  ages.  Thus  Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine  dancer ,  and  fays,  tliat 
the  graceful  mien  and  great  agility  which  he  had  acquired  by  that 
exercife,  diftinguiftied  him  above  the  rell  in  the  armies  of  either 
Greeks  or  Trojans.  Dancing  was  in  very  great  efteem  among  the 
Greeks;  even  the  Lacedaemonians  encouraged  it ;  but  at  Rome,  we 
find  the  cuftom  was  quite  otherwife  ;  for  there,  to  ttfe  the  word  of 
Cicero,  no  man  dances  unlefs  he  is  mad  or  drunk.  Cicero  reproaches 
Galbinius  with  having  danced;  and  we  read,  that  Domitian  excluded 
feveral  members  from  the  fenate  for  having  danced. 

Dancing ,  in  general,  was  by  the  ancients  divided  intocubiftic, 
fpheriftic,  and  orcheftic  :  the  cubiftic  dance  was  performed  by  cer¬ 
tain  wreltlings  and  contorfions  of  the  body  ;  the  fpheriftic,  with  a 
fort  of  ball ;  but  the  orcheftic  was  moil  ufual,  and  what  indeed  was 
dancing  properly  fo  called. 

Dancing  is  ufuaily  an  elf  eft  and  indication  of  joy;  though  Mr. 
Paileprat  allures  us,  there  are  nations  in  South  America,  who  dance 
to  (hew  their  forrovv.  It  has  been  in  ufe  among  all  nations,  civi¬ 
lized  and  barbarous,  though  held  in  efteem  among  fome,  and  in 
contempt  by  others.  There  is  a  time,  fays  the  preacher,  to  dance, 
and  fometimes  it  is  even  made  an  aft  of  religion.  Thus  David 
danced  before  the  ark  to  honour  God,  and  to  exprefs  his  excefs  of 
joy  for  it’s  return  into  Sion.  Among  the  pagans,  it  made  a  great 
part  of  the  vvorlhip  paid  to  the  gods,  it  having  been  ufual  to  dance 
round  the  altars  and  ftatues;  and  at  Rome,  the  fait i,  who  were 
priefts  of  Mars,  danced  through  the  ftreets  in  honour  of  that  god. 
The  poets  made  the  gods  themfelves  dance.  The  Chriftians  are  not 
free  from  this  fuperftition  :  for,  in  popilh  countries,  certain  feftivals, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  facrament,  and  pafiion  of  our  Lord,  are 
celebrated  with  dancing. 

Dancer,  refe,  fchoenobates,  a  perfon  who  walks,  leaps,  dances, 
and  performs  feveral  other  feats  upon  a  fmall  rope,  or  wire. 

The  ancient  rope-dancers  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exercifing  their 
art:  the  firft  vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope,  like  a  wheel  round 
it’s  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels,  or  the  neck.  The  fecond 
flew,  or  Aid,  from  above,  downwards,  refting  on  their  ftomachs 
with  the  arms  and  legs  extended.  The  third  ran  along  a  rope 
ftretched  in  a  right  line,  or  up  and  down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not 
only  walked  on  a  rope,  but  made  furprifing  leaps  and  turns  thereon. 

At  Rome,  the  funambulus,  or  rope-dancer,  firft  appeared  under  the 
confulate  of  Sulpicius  Pxticus  and  Licinius  Stolo.  A  funambulus 
performed  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  afted,  and  the  poet 
complains,  that  the  Ipeftacle  prevented  the  people  from  attending 
to  ,his  comedy  :  lta  populus  fhidio  Jlupidus  in  funambulo  animum  occu- 
parat. 

The  chief  end  of  the  art  of  dancing ,  is,  that  a  perfon  Ihould  learn 
to  prefent  himfelf  in  company  with  an  eafy  and  unaffefted  air,  and 
to  ftep  gracefully  ;  the  generality  of  mankind  confider  dancing  as 
a  noble  exercife,  or  diverlion,  praftiled  with  pleafureby  perfons  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  even  by  princes  and  heroes. 

Dancing  is  not  like  feveral  other  arts,  for  it  cannot  be  learned 
perfectly,  without  the  affiduous  attendance  of  a  mafter,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  praftice.  A  beginner,  or  pupil,  befides  the  voice  of  his  maf¬ 
ter,  finging  to  his  ears,  one  two,  one  two  three,  &c.  mull  be  led 
by  him,  by  the  hand,  as  an  infant  who  learns  to  walk,  that  he  may 
ftep  forward,  flop,  cadence ,  and  bow  his  knees,  when  wanted.  The 
man,  in  a  minuet,  rigadoon,  &c.  mull  have  a  gentle  motion  of  his 
hands,  but  only  as  if  it  was  natural,  and  without  the  leaft  affefta- 
tion  ;  and  the  womad  mull  let  fall  her  hands  as  gently,  clofe  to  her 
fides,  the  head  moneftly  erefted,  alfo  without  affeftation  ;  both  en¬ 
livening  and  cadencing  their  Heps,  according  to  the  meqfures  of  the 
inftruments. 

A  country -dance  is  nothing  but  a  couplet,  or  part  of  a  dance, 
always  repeated,  firft  by  two,  by  four,  fix,  eight,  ten,  &c.  and  at 
lad,  by  as  many  couple  as  the  number  of  people  amounts  to.  I 
call  couple,  the  man  and  the  woman  that  figure  together.  A  cou¬ 
plet,  in  country  dances,  is  a  certain  quantity  of  figures  that  fill  up 
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the  tune :  the  fame  country  dance  may  have  feveral  couplets  or  parts, 
which  are  like  feveral  verfts  of  longs  upon  the  fame  tune. 

Each  couplet  of  a  country  dance  is  divided  by  figures,  viz.  i  fig. 

2  fig.  3  fig.  4  fig.  5  fig.  he.  The  firft  figure  is  always  that  by 
which  one  begins,  and  goes  on  till  you  arrive  at  the  laft,  which  will 
be  the  end  of  the  parr,  and  is  to  be  repeated,  not  only  by  them  who 
have  begun,  but  alfo  by  all  the  other  couples,  who  mull  follow  the 
fame  way  as  the  full,  and  (hall  likewife  continue  in  the  fame  order, 
till  every  body  be  arrived  at  the  fame  place  from  whence  they  be"un  ; 
and  then  the  whole  part  will  be  intirely  finifhed,  and  every  couple 
make  their  honour  as  they  finilh.  But  if  there  be  a  fecond  part, 
you  mull,  inflead  of  making  your  honour,  go  on  in  the  fame  order, 
as  you  have  done  in  the  firft,  and  put  off  making  your  honour  till 
you  come  to  the  end  of  tiie  lad  part. 

Country  dances  are  danced  with  as  many  perfons  as  you  pleafe, 
provided  it  be  an  even  number,  I  mean  as  many  men  as  women, 
placed  upon  two  lines,  the  men  on  one  fide,  and  the  women  on  the 
other,  of  which  all  the  couples  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed,  viz.  firft 
couple,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  lixth  couple,  &c. 

There  are  two  chief  defigns  of  country  dances,  upon  which  all  the 
different  figures  that  may  be  invented,  are  founded.  The  firft  defign 
is,  that  every  perfon,  whatever  figure  he  makes,  ends  all  the  repe¬ 
titions  to  the  fame  fide  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  man  mud  not  change 
his  place,  but  with  another  man,  and  the  woman,  but  with  another 
woman,  The  fecond  defign  is,  when  the  men  end  all  their  repe¬ 
titions  in  the  women’s  places,  and  the  women  in  the  men’s  places. 

In  the  firft  defign,  four  things  are  to  be  obferved.  i.  When  a 
couple  have  begun  to  dance,  they  mull  not  give  off  till  they  are  come 
down  to  the  laft  couple.  2.  Every  repetition  mull  begin  always  at 
the  firft  couple,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  end  at  the  fecond 
couple,  then  to  the  third  couple,  to  the  fourth,  &c.  and  fo  to  come 
down  from  couple  to  couple,  till  you  arrive  to  the  laft  couple ;  where 
then  all  the  repetitions  of  the  laft  couple  are  at  an  end ;  and  that 
couple  dances  no  more,  till  another  couple  coming  down,  in  their 
turn  they  move  up.  3.  That  a  couple  ought  not  to  begin  to  dance 
till  they  are  come  into  the  firft  couple’s  place.  4.  That  a  couple 
that  is  to  come  to  the  firft  couple’s  place,  mull  not  begin  to  dance, 
till  the  preceding  couple  have  made  two  repetitions  before. 

It  mult  he  obferved,  likewife,  that  every  time  that  a  couple  end 
their  repetitions  under  another  couple,  the  couple  that  is  above  mull 
move  up,  and  take  the  place  of  them  that  go  down. 

In  the  fecond  defign,  there  are  alfo  four  things  to  be  obferved.  r. 
When  a  couple  begins  to  dance,  from  whatever  place  they  begin, 
they  mull  not  difeontinue,  till  they  are  arrived,  not  only  to  the  laft 
couple’s  place,  but  alfo  to  the  very  place  where  they  have  begun. 
2.  Every  time  that  a  repetition  begins  again,  the  fame  increafes  al¬ 
ways  by  couples,  fo  that  the  dance  which  before  was  but  of  two, 
comes  to  be  of  four,  then  of  fix,  or  eight,  ten,  he.  till  every  body 
be  in  motion.  3.  When  a  couple  comes  into  the  firft  couple’s  place, 
they  mull  follow  the  fame  way  which  the  preceding  couples  have 
gone.  4.  When  a  couple  is  come  down  to  the  laft  couple,  and  finds 
there  nobody  more  to  dance  with,  then  that  fame  couple  dances  again 
together,  and  afterwards  moves  up,  always  dancing,  till  they  come  to 
the  fame  place  where  they  have  begun,  and  then  all  the  repetitions 
of  that  couple  are  at  an  end. 

Dancers,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£l  that  fprung  up  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1373,  and  fpread  through  Flanders.  Perfons  of  both 
fexes  were  fuddenly  feized  with  dancing  fits,  and  continued  them, 
with  extreme  violence,  till  they  were  quite  exhaulted;  and  at  thefe 
times  they  pretended  to  receive  wonderful  vifions.  The  French 
prophets,  or  convulfionills,  in  later  times,  and  fome  wild  methodifts 
(called  ‘Jumpers')  in  our  own  country,  refembled  thefe  more  ancient 
religious  dancers. 

DANCETTE',  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  out-line  of  any  bordure, 
or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely  ;  the  largenefs  of  the  inden¬ 
tures  being  the  only  thing  that  diftinguilhes  it  from  indented. 

There  is  alfo  a  bearing  of  a  bend,  called  double  dancette  ;  thus, 
he  beareth  azure,  a  bend  double  dancette  argent. 

DANCHE,  or  denche ,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  indented  ;  or,  as 
others  will  have  it,  with  dancette. 

DANCRETA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea 
to  a  plant  which  they  ufe  in  diforders  of  the  head,  boiling  it  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  ufing  the  decoction  in  the  way  of  a  fomentation.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  bindweed. 

DANDELION,  dens  Unis,  or  leant  odon,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  JyngeneJia  polygatftia  aqaalis  clafs,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are  thefe :  the  flower  is  of  the  femi-flofculous 
kind,  and  the  petals  it  is  compofed  of  are  placed  on  the  embryo 
feeds,  and  furrounded  by  the  cup.  The  embryos  finally  become  feeds 
winged  with  down,  which  are  affixed  to  the  thalamus ,  but  expand 
their  downy  ends  into  a  globular  head,  and  the  (talks  are  ufually 
hollow,  and  not  branched. 

The  common  fpecies  of  this  plant  has  much  the  fame  virtues  with 
the  common  endive,  but  in  a  greater  degree:  the  roots  eaten  in 
fpring  are  efteemed  of  great  fervice  in  obltrudlions  in  the  liver  and 
fpleen.  It’s  more  immediate  fenfible  operation  is  to  loofen  the 
belly,  promote  the  urinary  difeharge,  and  render  the  water  high-co¬ 
loured,  without  exciting  any  particular  heat. 

DANEGELT,  a  tax  or  tribute  on  every  hide  of  land,  impofed  on 
our  anceftors  the  Saxons  by  the  Danes,  on  their  frequent  invafions, 
as  the  arbitrary  terms  of  peace  and  departure.  It  was  firft  impofed 
as  a  continual  yearly  tax  upon  the  whole  nation,  under  king  L»nelred. 
It  was  levied  by  William  I.  and  II.  but  rclcafed  by  king  Henry  the 
Firft,  and  finally  abolilhed  by  king  Stephen.  At  firft,  they  paid 
10,000/.  then  16, coo/,  ttien  24,000/.  after  that  36,000/.  and  laft  y 

48,000/.  per  annum.  ,  , 

DANGCANGHAC,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  the  heron.  I  he  Spaniards  ca  I  it 
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In. antiquity,  a  payment  in  money  made  by  foreft 
they  ■»#*  have  liberty  to  plough  and  fow  in  time  of 

DANIEL,. or  Book  of  Daniel,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
I  eltament,  io  denominated  from  it’s  author  Daniel,  who  was  a  very 
extraordinary  perfon,  favoured  of  God,  and  honoured  of  men,  be¬ 
yond  any  who  lived  in  his  time.  His  prophecies  concerning  the 
o tiling  o  the  Mefliah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  after-times, 
are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that,  as  St.  Jerom  tells  us,  Porphyry  ob- 
jefted  to  them,  that  thofe  which  related  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
.§yPf»  £hap.  XI.  .mult  have  been  written  afier  the  times  of  An- 
tiochus  Lpiphar.es;  whereas  this  prophecy  was  tranllatcd  into  Greek 
l  i?^^ea-rS  hefotehis  time,  and  the  tranflation  was  in  the  hands 
ol  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindnefs  for  the  Jews,  and  their 
religion.  And  thofe  prophecies  foretelling  the  fucceifes  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  chap.  viii.  5.  xi.  3;.  were  (hewn  to  Alexander  by  the  Jews,  in 
amfequence  of  which  they  obtained  feveral  privileges  from  him. 
The  ftyle  of  Daniel  is  not  (o  lofty  and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other 
prophets  ;  it  is  clear  and  concife,  and  his  narratjons  and  deferiptions 
limple  and  natural:  in  Ihort,  he  writes  more  like  an  hiftorian  than 
a  prophet. 

The  Jews  do  not  reckon  Daniel  among  the  prophets  ;  part  of  his 
book,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  verfe  of  his  fecond  chapter,  to  the  end 
of  the  feventh  chapter,  was  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  in  that  part  he  treats  of  the 
Chaldean  or  Bahylonilh  affairs :  all  the  reft  of  the  book  is  in  Hebrew. 
The  fix  firft  chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  a  hiftory  of  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their  government.  In 
the  fix  laft  he  is  altogether  prophetical,  foretelling  not  only  what 
fhould  happen  to  his  own  church  and  nation,  but  events  in  which 
foreign  princes  and  kingdoms  were  concerned. 

DANK,  in  commerce,  a  piece  of  filver  current  in  Perfia,  and  in 
fome  parts  of  Arabia,  weighing  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  drachm.  It 
is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  by  the  Arabians  to  weigh  jewels  and  drugs. 

DANTELLE',  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  danche,  or  rather  with 
dancette ,  viz.  a  large  open  indenture.  See  the  article  Dancette'. 

DANTZIGERS,  or  Prussians,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fedl  of  the 
refined  Anabaptists  (fee  Flemingians),  fo  called,  on  account 
of  their  adopting  the  manners  and  difcipline  of  the  Prullians. 

DAPHNE,  pvvj,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  divination,  taken  from 
the  crackling  of  laurel  leaves  thrown  into  the  fire. 

Daphne,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Spurge -laurel. 

DAPHNEL./EON,  in  medicine,  (from  SaQvq,  the  bay-tree ,  and 
ekaiov,  oil,)  laurinum,  or  oil  of  bay.  1  his  is  prepared  of  the  berries, 
when  full  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  off,  by  boiling  them  in  water ;  by 
which  they  tranfmit  through  their  hulks  a  fat  fubftance,  which,  after 
comprefiing  the  berries  with  the  hand,  is  taken  off  with  (hells. 

Laurinum  has  heating  and  mollifying  virtues,  opens  the  mouths 
of  the  velfels  (<xvctqop,*7Mv\v),  and  removes  hflitudes.  It  is  beneficial 
in  all  nervous  diforders,  pains  and  diftillations  of  the  ears;  and  is 
inferior  to  no  other  remedy  in  diftempers  of  the  kidneys,  contracted 
from  cold,  the  parts  being  anointed  with  it:  but  taken  inwardly,  it 
excites  a  naufea. 


DAPHNEPHORIA,  Aa.<pvv$opia,  in  antiquity,  a  novennial  fef- 
tival,  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in  honour  or  Apollo. 

DAPHNIUS  lapis ,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  (tone,  the 
veins  of  which  reprefent  the  grain  of  the  wood  of  the  bay-tree; 
fuppofed  to  be  a  foffile  wood  of  that  tree. 

DAPHNOMANCY,  from  &*Cpvvj,  laurel,  and  pavrr/a,  divination}; 
a  kind  of  divination  pra&ifed  by  throwing  branches  of  laurel  into 
the  fire,  the  crackling  of  which  was  deemed  a  favourable  omen  ;  the 
contrary,  otherwife.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  alfo  thought  to  be 
communicated  by  chewing  the  leaves  of  laurel. 

DAPI FER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-mafter,  or  grand  fewer 
of  a  king’s  or  prince’s  houffiold. 

This  title  was  given  by  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople  to  the  czar 
of  Ruffia,  as  a  teltimony  of  favour.  In  France,  the  like  office  was 
inftituted  by  Charlemagne,  under  the  title  of  Dapiferat ;  and  the 
dignity  of  dapifer  is  ftill  fubfifting  in  Germany,  the  eleCtor  of  Bavaria, 
affuming  the  title  of  arch-dapifer  of  the  empire,  whofe  office  is,  at 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  to  carry  the  firft  difti  of  meat  to  ta¬ 
ble,  on  horfeback. 

DAPPLE-%,  in  the  manege ;  when  bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a 
dark  bay,  they  are  called  dapple-bays. 

Dapple-/’/^;  when  a  black  horfehas  got  fpots  or  marks,  more 
black  or  Ihining  than  the  reft  of  his  (kin,  he  is  called  a  dapple-black. 

DAPSILES  corona,  a  kind  of  crowns  or  garlands  worn  by  the 
Roman  ladies,  which  covered  their  faces  like  a  veil. 

D  ARAN  I,  in  old  writers,^/  ammoniac ,  or  fal  gemma. 

DARAPTI,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fyllogifms  of  the  third 
figure,  whofe  premiles  are  univerfal  affirmatives,  and  the  conclufioa 
is  a  particular  affirmative :  thus. 


DA  “  Every  truly  religious  man  is  virtuous; 

RA  Every  truly  religious  man  is  hated  by  the  world: 

PTI  Therefore,  fome  virtuous  men  are  hated  by  the  world." 


DARDANARIUS,  monopolijl,  ujurer;  a  name  anciently  given 
o  fuch  as  occafioned  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  particularly  corn,  by 
warding  it  up  to  rsife  the  price,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  at  an  ex- 

^DARIcT  In  antiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  gold,  firft  coined  by 
Darius  the  Mede,  about  538  years  before  Chrift,  probably  during 
Pis  ftayat  Babylon,  out  of  the  valt  quantity  of  gold  that  had  been 
iccumulated  in  the  treafury.  From  thence  it  was  difperfed  over  the 
■all  and  alfo  into  Greece,  fo  that  the  Perfian  daric,  which  was  alfo 
•ailed  J later ,  wss  the  gi  ld  coin  bell  known  in  Athens  in  ancient 
J  time-* 
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times  :  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our  guineas,  and 
from  it’s  fuperior  finen'efs,  was  valued  at  25 s.  Greaves  fays  it  is 
ftill  found  in  Perfia,  thougfi  very  fcarce. 

DARII,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogil'm  in  the  firft.  figure,  wherein 
the  major  propolition  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and 
conclufion  particular  affirmatives  ;  thus, 

DA  “  They  who  fpeak  well  of  every  body,  have  many  friends. 

RI  Some  fpeak  well  of  every  one. 

I  Therefore,  fome  have  many  friends.” 

DARK  tent,  a  portable  camera  c/y"c«r«,'refembling  a  defk,  and 
fitted  with  optic  glades,  to  take  prolpedls  of  landfcapes,  buildings, 
fortifications, 

DARREIN,  in  law,  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  dernier, 
laft,  and  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  in  our  law  ;  as  darrein  continuance, 
PRESENTMENT,  &C. 

DRSINI,  a  name  applied  by  Arabian  phyficians  to  cinnamon. 
DARSIS,  in  medical  writers,  an  excoriation  of  the  fkin. 
DARTOS,  or  Dartus,  in  anatomy,  the  inner  coat  of  the 
feretum,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  mufcular  or  fiefhy  fibres  ; 
whence  fome  conftder  it  as  a  cutaneous  mufcle.  By  means  hereof 
the  ferotum  is  contra&ed  or  corrugated,  which  is  elteemed  a  fign  of 
health.  It  has  feveral  veins  and  arteries.  It  inverts  the  tefticles, 
and,  extending  itfelf  between  them,  feparates  them  from  each  other. 

It  is  placed  between  the  two  cellular  membranes,  which  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other. 

The  word  is  Greek  Intros,  excoriatus,  peile  nudatus. 

Dr.  Hunter  fays,  no  mufcle  can  be  found  ;  and  Albinus  takes  no 
notice  of  it  in  his  tables. 

DARU,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  turpentine-tree,  called 
by  Serapion  the  lentifk.  This  grew  up  to  a  very  large  tree,  and 
bore  a  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  fruit  than  the  common  tur-  - 
pentine-tree. 

DASYMMA,  from  S*jvs,  hirfutus,  a  fuperficial  inequality  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  eye-tids,  accompanied  with  a  rednefs. 

DASYPUS,  in  zoology,  an  order  o;  brutes  of  the  mammalia  clafs. 
They  have  many  grinding  teeth,  but  no  cutting  nor  canine  ones. 
The  feveral  varieties  arediftinguifhed  by  the  numberof  bands  which 
encompafs  it,  and  reach  from  the  back  to  the  edges  of  the  belly. 
Seethe  article  Armadillo. 

DASYS,  an  epithet  for  a  tongue  condenfed,  contra&ed,  and  ex- 
afperated  with  heat  and  drynefs,  as  it  happens  in  phrenlies. 

The  Greek  word  la  jus,  fignifies  denfe,  thick,  clofe,  rough. 
DATA,  in  mathematics,  a  term  for  fuch  things  or  quantities  as 
are  given  dr  known,  in  order  to  find  other  things  thereby  that  are 
unknown.  Euclid  ufesthe  word  data,  of  which  lie  has  a  particular 
trait,  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines,  and  angles,  as  are  given  in  magnitude, 

.  or  to  which  wc  can  affign  others  equal. 

In  algebra,  the  given  quantities,  or  data,  are  generally  expreffed 
by  the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  unknown  by  the  lalt 
letters ;  thus,  if  the  problem  be,  From  the  fum  and  product  of  two 
quantities  given,  to  find  the  quantities  themfelves,  the  quantities  are 
reprefented  byy  and  z:  ami  y-\-zz=a,  the  fum  given,  end  yzzzzb, 
the  produit  given.  See  the  article  Equation. 

Data  alfo  exprefles,  in  philofophy  and  medicine,  any  quantity, 
which  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  calculation  is  taken  for  granted  to  be 
fuch,  without  requiring  an  immediate  proof  for  it’s  certainty,  called 
alfo  the  given  quantity,  number,  or  power. 

DATE,  in  law,  is  the  defeription  of  the  day,  month,  year  of  our 
Lord,  and  year  of  the  reign  df  the  king,  in  which  a  deed  or  oi,her 
writing  was  made.  Anciently,  deeds  had  no  dates  but  only  of  the 
month  and  year;  and  now,  if  in  the  date  of  any  deed,  the  year  of 
our  Lord  is  right,  though  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign  be  wrong,  it 
{hall  not  hurt  the  fame. 

An  antedate  is  a  date  prior  to  the  real  time  when  the  inftrument 
was  parted  ;  a  poftdate  a  date  after. 

In  writings  df  importance  the  date  fhould  be  written  in  words  at 
length ;  e5  gr.  Dated  or  given  at  London  this  twenty-fixth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ninety-fix.  In  letters,  the  date  is  ufually  in  figures  ;  London, 
March  the  26th,  1796. 

A  deed  is  good,  though  it  mentions  no  date,  or  hath  a  falfe  date  ; 
or  even  if  it  hath  an  impoflibleakte,  as  the  30th  of  February  ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  real  day  of  it’s  being  dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can 
be  proved. 

Date,  daliylus, -the  fruit  of  the  palm -tree.  There  are  fourteen 
fpeciesof  it;  among  which  are,  the  date-  tree,  the  cocoa-tree,  the 
macaw-tree,  the  cabbage,  and  the  dragon-tree.  The  common  date- 
tree  grows  plentifully  in  Africa,  and  fome  of  theeartern  countries  ; 
from  whence  the  fruit  is  brought  to  England.  See  the  article 
Palm -tree. 

The  word  date  is  formed  of  dalle,  and  that  of  dally  Jus,  finger  ; 
as  being  round  and  oblong,  refembling  a  finger’s  end. 

This  fruit  is  gathered  in  autumn,  before  it  is  ripe  ;  and  bears  a 
near  referoblance  to  our  bullace ;  being  of  a  green  colour,  and  very 
(harp  and  aftringent.  When  ripe,  it  becomes  ruddy,  having  a  hard, 
longilh  ftone,  cloven  at  bottom,  and  encomparted  with  a  thin  white 
pellicle,  or  fkin.  t 

The  hulk,  or  covering  of  the  date,  called  by  the  ancients.*/^,  or 
Jpatha ,  when  the  fruit  is  in  it’s  growth,  is  variable ;  having  as  many 
changes  of  colour  as  the  fig  has. 

Some  dates  are  black,  fome  white,  fome  brown ;  fome  again  are 
round  like  apples,  and  very  big.  Ordinarily  they  are  oblong,  flefhy, 
yellow,  iomewhat  bigger  than  the  thumb’s  end,  and  fome  are  very 
agreeable  to  the  tafte.  Some  are  no  bigger  than  a  chirh-pea,  and 
others  as  big  as  a  pomegranate.  The  belt  of  thefe  are  called  royal 
dates.  There  is  alfo  another  fort  called  caryota,  which  are  very  good. 
Seme  of  them  have  (tones,  and  others  none. 
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Dates  are  principally  ufed  in  medicine  :  their  qualities  are,  to 
foften  the  afperities  of  the  gullet,  to  flrergthen  the  Ihems  in  the 
womb,  to  artuage  all  immoderate  fluxes  in  the  berty,*  and  to  eal’e 
diforders  of  the  reins  and  bladder.  Their  bad  property  is,  1  fur  they 
digeft  difficultly,  caufe  pains  in  the  head,  nd  produce  a  thick  me¬ 
lancholic  blood. 

Our  dates  are  brought  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Africa,  and  the  Indies. 
The  belt  come  from  Tunis  and  Pctfia. 

D  ATI  SI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the  third  figure, 
wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and 
conclufion  are  particular  affirmative  propofitions.  E.  gr. 

DA  “  All  who  ferve  God  are  kings. 

TI  Some  who  ferve  God  are  poor. 

SI  Therefore,  fome  who  are  poor  are  kings.” 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  cafe  in  the  declenfion  of  nouns, 
See  the  Syftem  of  Grammar. 

DATURA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  the 
plant  more  ufually  called  Jlramonium,  or  the  thorn-apple.  See  the 
article  Thorn -apple. 

DAVACA  terra,  a  portion  of  land  in  Scotland  fo  called;  £5' 
apud prifeos  Scotos,  Dawach  of  land,  quod  continet  quatuor  aratra 
terra ,  quorum  unumquodque  trahitur  olio  bolus. 

DAUCJ  Jemsn,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a  feed  ufed 
in  many  of  the  officinal  preparations.  The  plant  which  produces  it 
is  a  fort  of  myrrhis,  or  chervil,  called  daucus  Creticus,  or  candy  carrot, 
by  the  old  authors ;  but  by  the  moderns  myrrhis  annua Jemine Jiriato, 
villofj,  imam . 

This  feed  being  hairy,  has  very  frequently  little  animalcules  and 
duft  hanging  to  it ;  and  this  fault  grows  worfe  the  longer  it  is  kept, 
as  the  animals  continue  to  eat  the  feed,  and  their  excrements  become 
mixed  with  it  in  large  quantities.  It  ought  therefore  to  he  ehofeu 
new,  plump,  and  full,  and  very  clean.  See  the  article  Spignel. 

It  expels  wind,  and  is  good  againft  choltcs,  pains  of  the  womb, 
and  in  hyftericai  complaints. 

DAUCUS,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Carrot. 

DAVIDISTS,  or  David  Georgians,  a  feit  of  heretics,  the 
adherents  of  David  George,  a  native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1  125, 
began  to  preach  a  new  dodrine,  publifhing  hirrifelf  to  be  the  true 
Mefliah  ;  and  that  he  was  lent  thitherto  fill  heaven,  which  was 
quite  empty  for  want  of  people  to  deferve  it.  He  is  likewife  laid 
to  have  de/iied  the  exiftence  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment.  He 
rejetfled  marriage,  with  the  Adamites;  held  with  Manes,  that  the 
foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin  ;  and  laughed  at  the  felf-denial  fo  much 
recommended  by  Jefus  Chrirt.  Such  were  his  principal  errors. 
He  made  iiisefcape  from  Delft,  and  retired  firft  into  Frtefland,  and 
then  to  Balil,  where  he  changed  his  name,  alfuming  that  of  John 
Brack,  and  died  in  1556. 

He  left  fome  difeiples  behind  him,  to  whom  he  promlfed  that  he 
would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Nor  was  he  altogether 
a  falfe  prophet  herein  ;  for  the  magiftrates  of  that  city,  being  in¬ 
formed,  at  the  three,  years  end,  of  what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him 
to  be  dug  up,  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman. 

DAVIT,  a  piece  of  timber  in  a  fhip,  having  a  notch  at  one  end, 
in  which,  by  a  ftrap,  hangs  a  block,  called  the  fifh-block :  the  nfe 
of  this  is  to  hale  up  the  fluke  of  the  anchor,  and  to  faften  it  at  the 
Ihip’s  bow  or  loof.  This  davit  may  be  fhifted  from  one  fide  of  the 
fhip  to  the  other,  as  there  is  occafion. 

There  is  a  fmall  davit  in  the  Ihip’s  boat,  which  is  fet  over  her 
head  with  a  fheever,  into  which  is  brought  the  buoy-rope  to  weigh 
the  anchor:  it  (lands  in  the  carlings  in  the  boat’s  bow. 

DAUPHIN,  is  a  title  given  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  France,  and  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown  ;  on  account  of  the  province  of  Dau- 
phine,  which  in  1343  was  given  to  Philip  de  Valois,  on  this  con¬ 
dition,  by  Humbert,  dauphin  of  the  Viennois. 

The  dauphin,  in  his  letters  patent,  ftyles  himfelf,  “  By  the  grace 
of  God,  eldeft  fon  of  France,  and  dauphin  of  Viennois.” 

Dauphin  was  anciently  the  title  or  appellation  of  the  prince  of 
the  Viepnois,  in  France. 

Mqft  authors,  who  have  fought  the  origin  of  the  name  dauphin, 
and  Dauphme,  Teem  to  have  given  too  much  loofe  to  conjecture. 

,  Du-Chefne  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  grandfon  of  Guy  the  Fat, 
who  firft  bore  the  name  of  dauphin. 

This  prince  was  of  a  military  difpofition,  and  delighted  much  in 
war;  and  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  cavaliers  to  deck  their  cafques, 
coats  of  arms,  and  the  houfings  of  their  horfes,  with  fome  figure, 
or  device,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  whereby  they  were  diftinguilhed 
from  all  others  engaged  in  the  fame  combat  or  tournament ;  from 
which  circumftances  it  appears  probable,  that  this  Guy  chofe  the 
dolphin  for  his  fignature  ;  that  this  was  the  creft  of  his  helmet ; 
and  that  he-hore  11  011  his  coat  in  fome  notable  tournament  or  battle, 
wherein  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf.  Choirer  makes  no  doubt,  that 
this  was  the  real  origin  of  the  appellation. 

Dauphin,  in  the  hiftory  of  fhell-fifh,  is  a  fpeciesof  round- 
mouthed  (hells,  or  cochlea  lunares ;  it  is  ornamented  with  rows  ot 
indented. eminences  on  all  the  turns  of  the  fhell. 

U  Dauphins,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  ancient  Latin  authors :  they  wete  employed  by  Louis 
XIV,  of  France,  for  the  inftrudlion  of  the  prince,  under  the  care 
and  direition  of  M.  de-Montaufier  his  governor,  Bolfiiet  and  Huai 
his  preceptors.  They  were  39  in  number. 

DAWEL -csronde,  called,  in  Dutch,  trommel  can/el,  drum  cinna¬ 
mon.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  dried,  being  light  and  tough, 
was  ufed  to  make  drums  of.  The  bark  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
taken  off  while  the  tree  is  growing.  It  is  a  very  hard  kind  of  cin¬ 
namon,  and  rarely  fold  as  luch.  The  natives  ufeit  in  medicine. 
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DAY,  according  to  the  moft  natural  and  obvious  fenfe  of  the 
word,  fignifies  that  fpace  of  time  during  which  it  continues  to  be 
light ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  night,  being  that  partition  of  the  time 
wherein  it  is  dark  ;  but  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  is  light,  being 
fomewhat  vague  and  indeterminate,  the  time  between  the  rifing 
and  the  fetting  of  the  fun  is  ufually  looked  on  as  the  day;  and 
the  time  which  lapfes  from  it’s  fetting  to  it’s  rifing  again,  the 
night. 

The  word  day  is  often  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  fo  as  to  include  the 
night  alfo  ;  or  to  denote  the  time  of  a  whole  apparent  revolution 
of  the  fun  round  the  earth,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by  fome  a 
natural  day,  and  by  others  an  artificial  one:  but  to  avoid  confufion, 
it  is  ufual  to  call  it  in  the  former  fenfe  (imply  the  day,  and  in  the 
latter  a  nychthemeron,  by  which  term  that  acceptation  of  it  is  aptly 
denoted,  as  it  implies  both  day  and  night. 

The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  called 
hours,  which  are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal,  or  temporary. 
See  the  article  Hour. 

Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a  different  hour  :  thus  the 
Egyptians  began  their  day  at  midnight,  from  whom  Hippocrates  in¬ 
troduced  that  way  of  reckoning  into  aftronomy,  and  Copernicus 
and  others  have  followed  him  :  but  the  greatefl  part  of  aftronmers 
reckon  the  day  to  begin  at  noon,  and  fo  count  twenty-four  hours, 
till  the  noon  of  the  next  day;  and  not  twice  twelve  according  to 
the  vulgar  computation.  The  method  of  beginning  the  day  at 
midnight  prevails  alfo  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  Babylonians  began  their  day  at  fun-rifing,  reckoning  the 
hour  immediately  before  it’s  rifing  again  the  twenty-fourth  hour  of 
the  day,  from  whence  the  hours  reckoned  in  this  way  are  called  the 
Babyionid.  In  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  they  begin  their  day  at 
fun-fetting,  and  reckon  on  till  it  fets  next  day,  calling  that  the 
twenty-fourth  hour:  thefe  are  generally  termed  Italian  hours.  The 
Jews  alfo  began  their  nychthemeron  at  fun-fetting  ;  but  then  they 
divided  it  into  twice  twelve  hours,  as  we  do,  reckoning  twelve  for 
the  day,  be  it  long  or  fhort,  and  twelve  for  the  night ;  fo  that  their 
hours  continually  varying  with  the  day  and  night,  the  hours  of  the 
day  were  longer  than  that  of  the  night,  for  one  half  year,  and  the 
contrary  the  other,  from  whence  their  hours  are  called  temporary: 
thofe  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became  equal,  becaufe  then  thofe 
of  the  day  and  night  are  fo.  The  Romans  alfo  reckoned  their  hours 
after  this  manner,  as  the  Turks  now  do. 

This  kind  of  hours  are  called  planetary,  becaufe  the  feven  planets 
Were  anciently  looked  upon  as  prefiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  to  take  by  turns  each  of  thefe  hours,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order :  Saturn  firft,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  \enus, 
Mercury,  and  laft  of  all  the  Moon  :  hence  they  denominated  each 
day  of  the  week  from  that  planet  whofe  turn  it  was  to  prefide  the 
firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron.  Thus  afiigning  the  firft  hour  of 
Saturday  to  Saturn,  the  fecond  will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to 
Mars,  and  fo  the  twenty-fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will 
fall  to  Saturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty-third  to  Jupiter,  and 
the  laft  to  Mars  :  fo  that  on  the  firft  hour  of  the  next  day,  it  will 
fall  to  the  Sun  to  prefide;  and  bv  the  like  manner  of  reckoning, 
the  firft  hour  of  the  next  will  fall  to  the  Moon  ;  of  the  next,  to 
Mars;  of  the  next,  to  Mercury  ;  of  the  next,  to  Venus:  hence 
the  days  of  the  week  came  to  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  Latin  names  of 
Dies  Satunii,  Solis,  Lunee,  Martis ,  Mercunt,  Jovis,  and  Generis : 
and  among  us,  by  the  names  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  &c. 

Day,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  relates  to  the  day  of  appearance  of  parties, 
of  the  continuance  of  fuits  where  a  day  is  given,  &c. 

In  real  actions,  there  are  common  days  and  fpecial  days,  given  by 
the  judges,  itt  an  affize,  &c. 

If  a  faft  be  done  in  the  night,  you  muft  fay,  inlaw  proceedings, 
in  nodie  ejufdem  diei. 

Day -light,  in  our  law,  fome  time  after  fun-fetting,  and  before 
fun-rifing,  being  accounted  part  of  the  day,  when  the  hundred  is 
liable  for  any  robberies  committed  within  the  time. 

Days  of  grace,  are  thofe  granted  by  the  court  at  the  prayer  of 
the  defendant,  or  plaintiff,  in  whole  delay  it  is. 

To  be  difmified  fine  die,  or  without  day,  is  to  be  finally  difcharged 

Days  of  grace,  in  commerce,  are  a  cuftomary  number  of  days 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  after  the  fame 

becomes  due.  . 

Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  England  ;  ten  in  b  ranee  and 
Dantzic;  eight  at  Naples  ;  fix  at  Venice,  Anlfterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp;  four  at  Frankfort;  five  at  Leipfic ;  twelve  at 
Hamburgh  ;  fix  in  Portugal ;  fourteen  in  Spain  ;  thirty  in  Genoa, 

Days -man,  in  the  north  of  England,  an  arbitrator  or  perfon 

chofen  to  determine  an  affair  in  difpute. 

Day ’s-work,  in  fea  language,  denotes  the  reckoning  or  account 
of  the  (hip’s  courfe,  during  24.  hours,  or  between  noon  and  noon, 
according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry. 

Days  in  hank,  are  days  fet  down  by  ftatute,  or  order  or  the 
court,  when  writs  (hall  be  returned,  or  when  the  party  on  whom 

the  writ  is  ferved  (hall  appear.  .  . 

Day  -coal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  miners  of 
England,  and  the  common  people  who  live  in  coal-countries,  to 
that  feam  or  ftratum  of  the  coal,  which  lies  neareft  the  furface  ot 

^D’AYENA,  in  botany,  monier.  The  flowers  arife  from  the 

wings  of  theftaik  ;  they  have  a  five-leaved  empalement  and  five 
heart-fhaped  petals.  It  has  five  (lamina  inferted  in  a  or  n~c- 
tarium;  and  a  five  cornered  germen,  (ituated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neftarium,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundiffi  five-cornered  cap- 
fule  having  five  cells,  each  having  one  kidney-ffiaped  ieed. 
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DAZE,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fort  of  a  hard  and  glittering  (lone, 
which  often  occurs  in  the  mines.  It  comprehends  the  whole  genus 
of  the  telaugia,  or  ftony  nodules,  which  have  (lakes  of  talc  in  their 
fubftance; 

DEACON ,  diacomis,  a  perfon  in  the  lowed  degree  of  holy  orders, 
whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  baptize,  read  in  the  church,  and  afiift  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharift. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  diaconus ;  of  the  Greek 
J/axovo?,  minifter,  fervant. 

Deacons  were  firft  inftituted,  feven  in  number,  by  the  apoftles, 
A£ts  vi.  which  number  was  retained  a  long  time  in  feveral 
churches. 

At  Rome,  under  pope  Sylvefter,  they  had  only  one  deacon  ;  then 
feven  were  appointed ;  then  fourteen  ;  and,  at  laft,  eighteen-  who 
were  called  cardinal  deacons ,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe  of  other 
churches.  Their  office  was,  to  take  care  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  to  look  to  the  rents  and  charities,  and  provide  for  the 
neceffities  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  even  of  the  pope. 

The  collecting  of  the  rents,  alms,  &c.  belonged  to  the fib- 
deacons;  th e  deacons  were  the  depofitaries  and  diftributers.  Having 
thus  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  their  hands 
their  authority  grew  apace,  as  the  riches  of  the  church  increafed, 
Thofe  of  Rome,  as  being  minifters  of  the  firft  church,  preceded  all 
others,  and  even  at  length  took  place  of  the  priefts  themfelves. 
Doubtlefs  it  was  the  avarice  of  the  priefts  that  made  them  give 
place  to  the  deacons,  who  had  the  difpofal  of  the  money. 

The  deacons  rehearfed  certain  prayers  at  the  holy  office,-  which 
were  thence  denominated  diacohical. 

They  took  care  that  the  people  at  church  behaved  t’nemfelves 
with  dtte  modefty  and  refpeft.  They  Were  not  allowed  to  teach 
publicly ;  at  lead  not  in  the  prefence  of  a'  bifhop  or  a  prieft. 
They  only  inftru£ted  the  catechumens,  and  prepared  them  for  bap- 
tifm.  The  doors  of  the  church  were  likewife  in  their  cuftody ; 
though,  in  after-times,  that  charge  was  committed  to  the  fab- 
deacons. 

The  office  of  a  deacon,  in  the  church  of  England,-  according  to 
the  form  of  ordination,  is  to  baptize,  preach,  and  alfift  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Lord’s  flipper  ;  and,  in  fhort,  to  perform  all  the 
other  offices  in  the  liturgy,  which  a  prieft  can  do,  except  that  of 
confecrating  the  elements  of  the  .Lord’s  fupper,  and  pronouncing 
the  abfolution.  No  perfon  can  be  ordained  a  deacon  under  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years,  unlefs  by  a  faculty  or  difpenfation  obta  n -d 
from  the  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  tie  muft 
be  provided  with  a  title  to  a  cure,  or  be  a  fellow  or  chaplain  in 
fome  college  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  a  mafter  of  arts  of  five 
years  (landing,  living  at  his  own  charge  in  either  of  the  univer- 
fities,  or  be  admitted  by  the  bifhop  who  ordains  him  to  fome 
benefice  or  curacy  then  void.  Otherwife  the  ordaining  bifhop  (hall 
maintain  him,  till  ,he  is  preferred  to  fome  ecelefiaftical  living; 
And  by  flat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.4,  no  perfon  is  capable  of  being 
admitted  to  any  benefice  or  ecelefiaftical  promotion,  till  lie  be  or¬ 
dained  a  prieft  ;  nor  is  a  deacon  capable  of  a  donati  ve,  but  is 
only  allowed  to  ufe  his  orders  as  a  chaplain  to  fome  family,  a  curate 
to  fome  prieft,  or  a  le&urer  without  a  title. 

DEACONESS,  diaconiffa,  an  office  in  ufe  in  the  primitive 
church,  though  now  laid  alide.  St.  Paul  makes  mention  thereof 
in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Romans:  and  the  younger  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to 
Trajan,  tells  that  prince,  that  he  had  ordered  two deaconeffes,  whom 
he  calls  minijlra,  to  be  tortured. 

Deaconejs  was  a  title  given  to  certain  devout  women,  who  con- 
fecrated  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  rendered  thofe 
offices  to  the  women,  which  men  could  not  decently  do  :  as  in 
baptifm  for  inftance,  which  was  conferred,  by  immerfion,  on  women 
as  well  as  men.  They  were  likewife  to  look  to  the  doors  on  the 
(ide  the  women  were  on,  who  were  feparated  from  the  men,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  They  had  the  care  and  infpec- 
»  turn  of  the  poor,  fick,  &c.  And  in  times  of  perfection,  when  a 
deacon  could  not  be  fent  to  the  women,  to  exhort  and  fortify  them, 

a  deaconefs  was  fent.  . 

Thefe  four  qualifications  were  required  of  everv  one  that  was 
admitted  into  this  order.  1.  That  (he  fhould  be  a  widow.  2.  That 
(he  fhould  be  a  widow  that  had  borne  children.  %.  A  widow  that 
was  but  once  married.  4-  One  of  a  conftderable  age,  from  forty 

to  fixty  ' 

The  office  of  deaconeffes  expired  in  the  Weftern  church  about  the 

twelfth  century,  and  in  the  Laftern  about  the  thirteenth. 

DEACONRY,  diaconate,  the  order  or  munltry  of  a  deacon,  or 

%T£onrY,  diaconia,  is  alfo  a  name  (fill  referved  to  the  chapels 
and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  direftion  of  the  feveral  deacons 

in  their  refpeaive  regions  or  quarters.  . 

To  the  deaconries  were  annexed  a  fort  of  hofpitals,  or  boards  for 
thediftribution  of  alms,  governed' by  the  regionary  deacons,  called 
cardinal  deacons,  of  whom  there  were  feven  anlwermg  to  the 

feven  regions,  their  chief  being  called  the  arch  deacon. 

The  hofpital  adjoining  to  the  church  ol  the  f  ^fg.  h* 
adminiftrator  for  the  temporal  concerns,  called  The  lather  of  the 
dm.  who  was  fometimes  a  prieft,  and  fome Nmes  a  layman. 

A?Seient  there  are  fourteen  of  thele  i,acmn,>  or  hofpttals  at 
d  which  are  referved  to  the  cardinals.  Du  Cange  gives  us 
fheff  names  aT  , he  toy  of  St.  Maria  in  the  Broad-way,  the 
deaconry  of  St.  Euftachio  near  the  Pantheon,  &c. 

DEAD,  in  general,  fomething  void  or  deprived  of  life 

M  „  \fnt  in  horology,  a  particular  conftrua*on  of  pallets, 
connived  to  prevent  the  rereograde  motion  of  the  wheels  of  clocks. 

rmedv  the  inconvenience  anting  from  the  recoil  of  the  com¬ 
mon  abets.  y  The  principal  of  this  efcapement  is  the  fame  as  the 
horizontal  wheel  in  watches.  ^  -  Dead 
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Dead  Bodies. 

We  have  feveral  accounts  in  hiftory  of  the  extraordinary  prefer- 
vation  of  dead  bodies ,  for  many  years  after  they  had  been  entombed. 
Some  years  fince,  at  the  repair  of  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia,  beyond 
the  river  Tyber,  there  was  found  the  body  of  a  certain  cardinal,  an 
Engliffiman,  who  had  been  buried  there  three  hundred  years  before  ; 
yet  was  it  every  way  intire,  and  not  the  leaft  part  of  it  perifhed. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  the  ides  of  Arran,  the  dead  bodies  of  men  do 
hot  putrefy,  but,  expofed  to  the  air,  remain  uncorrupted  ;  fo  that 
by  this  means,  the  furvivors  came  to  know  their  grand-fathers,  great 
grand  fathers,  great  great  grand-fathers,  and  a  long  order  of  their 
dead  anceftors,  to  their  great  admiration. 

Dead-^j,  or  DuAD-man  s-eyes,  among  feamen,  implies  a  kind 
of  blocks  without  fhivers  in  them.  They  are  fattened  to  the  ends  of 
the  fhrouds,  chain-plates,  ftays,  &c.  and  through  which  the  laniards 
are  received,  in  order,  to  lighten  them. 

Dead -light,  among  feamen,  a  fort  of  ttrong  wooden  ports,  made 
exaftly  to  fit  the  cabin  windows  :  they  are  always  fixed  in  on  any 
expeftation  of  a  (form,  and  the  glafs  windows  taken  out,  which 
might  otherwife  be  fhattered  to  pieces  by  the  fea,  and  let  great 
quantities  of  water  pour  into  the  (hip. 

Dead -reckoning,  in  navigation,  the  judgment  or  ertimation  which 
is  made  of  a  place  where  a  fhip  is,  without  any  obfervation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  is  performed  by  keeping  an  account  of  her 
way  by  the  log,  in  knowing  the  courfe  they  have  fleered  by  the  com- 
pafs,  and  by  refti lying  all  the  allowances  for.  drift,  lee-way,  &c. 
according  to  the  (hip’s  known  trim.  This  reckoning,  however,  is 
always  to  be  corrected  as  often  as  any  good  obfervation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Dead -rifng,  or  rifing-floor ,  in  fhip  building,  thofe  parts  of  a 
(hip’s  floor  afore  and  abaft,  where  it  begins  to  rife  and  grow  nar¬ 
rower,  as  it  approaches  nearer  theftemand  ftern-port. 

D&ATO-ropes,  ih  a  (hip,  are  fuch  as  do  not  run  in  any  block. 

DEAD-/0/U,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trees,  cured  by  cutting 
off  the  dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next  good  twig  or  (hoot,  and  claying 
them  over  as  in  grafting.  See  the  article  Grafting. 

D'EA'D-water,  in  the  fea  language,  the  eddy  of  water  which  clofes 
in  with  a  (hip’s  (fern,  as  (he  Tatis  through  it. 

Dead-wW,  in  naval  architefture,  certain  broad  blocks  of  timber  laid 
upon  the  keel,  particularly  at  the  extremities  afore  and  abaft,  where 
thefe  pieces  are  placed  one  upon  another  to  a  conflderable  height, 
becaufe  the  (hip  is  there  fo  narrow,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  two  half- 
timbers,  which  are  therefore  fcored  into  the  dead-ivood,  where  the 
angle  of  the  floor  timbers  greatly  dimimfhes,.  as  approaching  the 
{tern  and  flern-poft.  The  dead-wood  is  equal  in  depth  to  two-thirds 
of  the  depth  of  the  keel. 

De  ad -work,  the  part  of  a  (hip  above  water,  when  (he  is  laden. 

DEADLY  feud ,  in  law,  a  profeflion  of  an  irreconcileable  hatred, 
till  a  perfon  is  revenged  even  by  the  death  of  his  adverfary. 

;  This  enmity  and  revenge  was  allowed  by  our  old  Saxon  laws  ; 
fo  that  if  any  man  was'killed,  and  a  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  were 
not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms, 
and  revenge  themfelves  on  the  murderer  ;  which  was  called  deadly 
feud. 

DEADS,  among  miners,  denotes  the  earth,  0/  other  foflile 
fubftances,  which,  like  a  wall,  inclofe  the  ore  on  every  fide. 
Hence,  breaking  Up  the  deads ,  is  the  removing  thefe  fubftances,  for 
the  more  convenient  carrying  on  their  work. 

DEAFFORESTED,  a  term  found  in  law-books,  fignifying  that 
a  place  is  difeharged  fiom  being  a  foreft,  or  freed  from  the  l'oreft 
laws. 

DEAFNESS,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  either  wants  the  fenfeof 
hearing,  or  has  it  greatly  impaired. 

Thecaufes  of  deafnefs  are  a  cutting  off  the  external  ear,  or  an 
obftruftion  of  the  auditory  paflage,  from  wax,  or  other  things; 
from  a  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  when  it  is 
corroded,  or  ulcerated,  or  the  auditory  nerve  is  obftrufted  or  com- 
preiTed.  External  caufes  are  falls  from  high  places;  exceflivenoife, 
fuch  as  the  explofion  of  cannon  ;  likewife  acute  difeafes  near  their 
{late,  which  are  like  to  terminate  by  a  critical  haemorrhage. 

As  to  theprognoftics,  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  are  rarely  cured. 
A  real  deafnefs  is  hard  to  remedy.  A  deafnefs  in  acute  difeafes, 
with  crude  urine,  foretells  a  delirium  :  but  when  the  (ignsof  coftion 
are  good,  it  portends  a  critical  haemorrhage. 

With  regand  to  the  cure,  if  the  obftruftion  be  in  the  external 
cavity  of  the  ear,  it  is  difcernible  by  the  fight.  If  there  be  occa- 
fion  to  fyringe  the  ear,  a  decoftion  of  fage  and  rofemary  flowers 
will  be  proper,  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  white  wine  ;  but  great 
caution  fhould  be  ufed.  Some  pump  the  head  with  warm  bath 
waters  ;  fomc  fay,  the  eggs  of  ants  bruifed,  and  put  into  the  ear, 
with  the  juice  of  an  onion,  cures  the  molt  inveterate  deafnefs. 
Others  affirm,  that  a  falivation  will  fometimes  perform  a  cure.  A 
critical  deafnefs  will  ceafe  of  itfeif.  Etmuller  recommends  amber 
and  mu(k :  and  hardnefs  of  hearing  has  been  often  cured  by  putting 
a  grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton. 

Hoffman  fays,  deafnefs  fometimes  arifes  from  a  flacknefs  of  the 
auditory  nerves,  which  often  happens  from  too  great  a  humidity, 
which,  if  neglefted,  will  terminate  in  a  perpetual  and  incurable 
deafnefs:  and  may  be  difperfed,  if  taken  in  time,  by  proper cephalics 
and  fudorifics.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  recommend  equal  parts  of 
fplrits  of  lavender  and  hungary-water,  which  (hould  be  dropt  warm 
into  the  ear.  Lindanus  advifes  the  gall  of  an  eel,  mixt  with  fpirit 
of  wine;  and  others,  the  fumes  of  fulphur,  conveyed  into  the  ear 
with  a  pipe  or  funnel.  But  regard  mutt  always  be  had  to  the  caufe, 
if  difcoverable. 

Heitter  informs  us,  that  medicinal  waters  drank  in  the  fummer 
pretty  largely,  are  the  belt  means  as  preservatives,  and  for  curing 


diforders  of  the  ears  ;  and  that  they  often  perform  more  than  any 
other  remedies  whatever.  1 

It  is  obfervable  that  deefpetCoiis,  and  feveral  others  thick  of  hear, 
ing,  hear  better  and  more  eafily,  if  a  loud  noife  be  raifed  at  the  time 
when  you  fpeak  to  them  ;  which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater 
tenfion  of  the  ear-drum,  on  that  occafion.  Dr.  Willis  mentions  a 
deaf  woman,  who,  if  a  drum  were  beat  in  the  room,  could  hear  any 
thing  very  clearly  ;  fo  that  her  hufband  hired  a  drummer  for  a  fer- 
vant,  that  by  this  means  he  might  hold  converfation  with  his  wife. 
The  fame  author  mentions  another,  who,  living  nearafteeple,  could 
always  hear  very  well,  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three  or  four  bells- 
but  never  elfe. 

Dr.  Buchner  relates  an  extraordinary  method  of  making  deaf  act. 
Tons  to  hear,  by  applying  thin  flips  of  wood,  about  fix  feet  long,  an 
inch  broad,  and  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a  knife,  at  one  end  to  the 
upper  teeth  of  the  fpeakcr,  and  at  the  other  to  the  upper  teeth  ofthe 
deaf  perfon.  Many  trials  were  made  to  ascertain  the  fad,  and  the 
voice  was  found  both  audible  and  dirtind.  This  method,  he  obferves, 
may  be  adapted  to  all  perfons  afflided  with  deafnefs,  provided  th£ 
auditory  nerves  are  not  injured  or  dettroyed  at  their  origin. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being  able  to  learn  any 
language,  at  leaft  in  the  common  way :  however,  as  the  eyes,  in 
fome  meafure,  ferve  them  for  ears,  they  may  fometimes  uqderftand 
what  is  faid,  by  obferving  the  motion  of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  ofthe 
fpeaker. 

We  have  an  account,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°3i2,  of  a  man  and  his 
fitter,  each  about  fifty  years  old,  who  had  neither  of  them  the  baft 
fenfeof  hearing  ;  yet  both  of  them  knew,  by  the  motion  of  the  lips 
only,  whatever  was  faid  to  them,  and  would  anfwer  pertinently  to 
the  queltions  propofed.  It  feems  they  could  both  hear  and  fpeak 
when  children,  but  loft  this  fenfe  afterwards  ;  whence  they  retained 
their  fpeech,  which,  though  uncouth,  was  yet  intelligible. 

DEAL,  a  well-known  kind  of  wood,  of  great  ufe. 

A  very  good  method  of  feafoning  planks  of  deal  and  fir,  is  to 
throw  them  into  falt-water  as  foon  as  they  are  fawed,  and  keepthem 
there  three  or  four  days,  frequently  turning  them.  In  this  cafe 
they  will  be  rendered  much  harder,  by  drying  afterwards  in  the  air 
and  fun  ;  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  means  yet  known,  will  pre- 
ferve  them  from  fhrinking. 

Deals  called  Bulgc.ndorp  deals,  the  hundred  containing  fix  fcore, 
pay  on  importar»on  3/.  8.f.  °^d.  and  drawback  3/.  3.?.  the  rate 

12/.  Meabr  deals,  fix  fcore,  pay  1  /.  2s.  lof^d.  and  drawback 
ll.  is.  the  rate  4/.  Norway  deals,  fix  fcore,  pay  1  /.  8r.  7 \d. 
and  drawback  il.  6s.  yd.  the  rate  5/.  Spruce  deals ,  fix  fcore,  p'ay 
4/.  5 s.  \oy.  and  drawback  3/.  185.9*/.  the  rate  15/.  Deals 
from  Rulfia,  and  ali  other  countries  not  particularly  rated,  exceeding 
twenty  feet  in  length,  pay  4/.  55.  10 \d.  and  drawback  3 /.  l8r.  9 d. 
the  rate  15 /.  Deals  from  Sweden,  or  any  other  country,  of  twenty 
leet  in  length  or  under,  not  otherwife  rated,  the  hundred  and  twenty, 
pay  1/.  85.  7 \d.  and  drawback  1/.  65.  3*/.  the  rate  5/. 

DEAN,  a  prime  dignitary  in  moil  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  ;  being  ufually  the  prefident  of  the  chapter. 

He  is  called  dean ,  decanus ,  of  the  Greek  lew,  ten ,  as  being  fup- 
pofed  to  prefide  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries,  at  leaft. 

As  there  are  two  foundations  of  cathedral  churches  in  England, 
the  old  and  the  new,  fo  there  are  two  wavs  of  creating  deans.  Thofe 
of  the  old  foundation,  founded  before  the  fuppreffion  of  monafteries, 
as  the  deans  of  St.  Pauls,  York,  &c.  are  raifed  to  that  dignity 
much  after  the  manner  of  biffiops,  the  king  firft  fending  his  conge 
d' elite,  the  chapter  elefting,  and  the  king  granting  his  royal  affent, 
the  bi(hop  confirms  him,  and  gives  his  mandate  to  inftall  him.  Thofe 
of  the  new  foundation,  whofe  dcanries  were  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of 
priories  and  convents,  fuch  as  the  deans  of  Canterbury,  Durham, 
Ely,  Norwich,  Winchefter,  &c.  are  donative,  and  inftalled  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  king’s  letters  patent,  without  either  election  or  confir¬ 
mation.  Canonifts  diftinguifh  between  deans  of  cathedral  and  thofe 
of  collegiate  churches.  The  firft,  with  their  chapter,  are  regularly 
fu b] eft  to  the  junfdiftion  of  the  bifhop.  As  to  the  latter,  they  have 
ufually  the  contentious  jurifdiftion  ;n  themfelves,  though  fometimes 
this  belongs  to  them  in  common  with  the  chapter.  There  are 
cathedral  churches  which  never  had  a  dean,  and  in  which  the  bifhop 
is  head  of  the  chapter,  and  in  hisabfence,  the  archdeacon  :  fuch  are 
the  cathedrals  of  St.  David  and  Landaff.  There  are  alfo  deans 
without  a  chapter,  as  the  dean  of  Battel  in  Siiffex,  dean  of  the  arches, 
&c.  and  deans  without  a  jurifdiftion,  as  the  dean  of  the  chapel  royal. 
In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  applied  to  the  chief  of  certain  peculiar 
churches  or  chapels. 

_  Dean,  rural,  called  alfo  arebprefbyter,  originally  exercifed  jurif¬ 
diftion  over  ten  churches  in  thecountry,  and  afterwards  became  only 
the  biihop’s  fubftitute,  to  grant  letters  of  adminiftration,  probate  of 
wills,  &c.  to  convccate  the  clergy,  and  fignify  to  them,  fometimes 
by  letters,  the  biihop’s  will,  and  to  give  induftion  for  the  arch¬ 
deacon.  Their  office  is  now  loft  in  that  of  the  archdeacons  and 
chancellors. 

Dean  of  a  monaflery,  was  a  fuperior  eftabliffied  under  the  abbot, 
to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks ;  whence  he  was  called 
decanus. 

Dean  and  chapter,  are  the  bi (hop’s  council  to  aftift  him  in  the 
affairs  of  religion,  and  to  affent  to  every  grant  which  the  biffiop 
(hall  make  to  bind  his  fucceffors.  As  a  deanry  is  a  Spiritual  dignity, 
a  man  cannot  be  a  dean  and  prebendary  of  the  fame  church. 

DEATH,  mors,  is  generally  confidered  as  the  reparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  life,  which 
confifts  in  the  union  thereof. 

Phyficians  have  ufually  defined  death  by  a  total  ftoppage  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  a  ceflation  of  the  animal  and  vital 
funftions  confequent  thereon  ;  as  refpiration,  fenfation,  &c. 
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An  animal  body,  by  the  ailions  mfeparable  from  life,  undergoes 
a  continual  change  :  in  time,  it’s  fmalleft  fibres  become’ rigid  ;&it's 
\  minute  vefiels  grow  into  folid  fibres  no  longer  previous  to  the  fluids^ 
j  it  s  greater  vedeis  giovv  hard  and  narrow  $  and  every  thing  becomes 
|  contracted,  clofed,  and  bound  up  5  whence  the  drinefs,  immobility, 
j  and  extenuation,  obferved  in  old  age.  By  fuch  means,  the  offices  of 
j  the  minuter  vefifels  are  deltroyed,  and  the  humours  ffagnate,  harden, 
and  at  length  coalefce  with  the  folids  :  thus  are  the  fubtileft  fiuids  in 
the  body  intercepted  and  loft,  the  conco£fion  weakened,  and  the  re¬ 
paration  prevented  ;  only  the  coarfer  juices  continue  to  run  flowly 
through  the  greater  veffels,  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  after  many 
oi  the  animal  funilions  are  deftroyed.  At  length,  in  the  procels  of 
,  thefe  changes,  death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable.  It  is,  however,  rare 
that  life  is  thus  long  protrailed,  or  that  death  fucceeds  merely  from 
the  decays  and  impairments  of  old  age  :  difeafes,  in  a  long  arid  hor- 
!  rid  train,  frequently  precipitate  the  diffolution  of  the  animal  frame. 

It  has  been  generally  taught,  that  the  life  of  perfect  animals  con- 
i  lifts  in  a  continued  flux  and  reflux  of  blood,  nervous  juices,  and  air, 
to  and  from  the  principal  organs  :  and  that  a  man  may  be  reckoned 
dead  when  he  no  longer  breathes,  and  his  heart  and  arteries  have  left 
off  all  circulation  and  puliation.  But  Dr.  Stephen fon  is  of  opinion, 
j  that  after  the  motion  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  lungs  ceafes,  there 
often  remains  a  fmall  degree  of  vital  principle  deferving  attention. 
After  a  full  flop  of  all  thofe  organic  motions  on  which  life  is  faid  to 
depend,  the  juices  frequently  retain  fo  much  of  the  animal  procefs, 
as  frequently  ferves  to  keep  up  warmth  for  a  long  time  ;  which, 
with  the  proper  cherifhing,  might  intirely  reftore  fife.  Every  age 
and  country  affords  inllances  of  furprifing  recoveries,  after  lying 
long  for  dead. 

It  appears,  from  an  account  publifhed  by  the  Humane  Society  in 
July  17S9,  that  lince  it’s  inftitution  in  1774.,  the  means  ufed  by  the 
medical  atliftants  had  proved  effeilua!  lor  reftoring  and  preferving  the 
lives  of  14.51  perfons,  who  were  apparently  dead.  See  the  articles 
Drowning,  See.  and  Humane  Society. 

_  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  one  who,  from  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  motions  ceafing,  may  with  propriety  be  called  dead,  may  re¬ 
cover,  an  cl  be  properly  Did  to  come  to  life  again.  The  theory  of 
this  revivification  is  as  follows  : 

Thecaufe  of  the  animal  heat,  or  of  the  inteftine  motion  which 
had  been  going  on  profperoufly,  while  the  progrellive  motion  of  the 
fluids  in  the  vellels  continued,  is  now  checked  ;  yet  ftill  proceeds  in 
a  lower  manner,  perhaps  like  the  beginning  ol  fermentation  or  pu¬ 
trefaction.  By  this  degree  of  the  animal  procefs,  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
particularly  in  the  great  refervoir  of  venous  blood,  the  heart,  rare¬ 
fying,  prefling  every  way,  and  being  refilled  by  the  valves,  fwells  fo 
as  to  fill  the  flaccid  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  which  had  been  fome 
lime  empty  ;  and  thu£  ftimulating  it’s  fibres,  which  were  at  reft, 
puts  them  into  motion  again  ;  as  we  fee  the  heart,  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  body,  by  being  pricked,  or  having  warm  water  thrown 
on  it,  beats  afrefh,  though  it  has  been  for  fome  time  motjonlefs. 
The  right  auricle  being  thus  filled,  and  ftimulated  into  a  contraction, 
fills  the  ventricle ;  which  being  irritated,  likewife  contrails  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  pulmonary  artery  :  whereby  the  circulation 
begins  where  it  left  off,  and  life  is  reftored,  if  the  organs  and  juices 
are  in  a  fit  difpofition  for  it,  as  they  perhaps  are  much  oftener  than 
is  imagined. 

Thus  death  doesmot  inevitably  attend  3n  intire  organic  reft  of  what 
/we  call  the  fluids  of  the  body;  nor  can  any  one  be  called  dead,  till 
the  energy  of  the  blood  is  fo  far  gone,  that,  though  aflifted  by  all 
poflible  means,  it  can  never  be  again  able  to  fill,  and  ftimulate  into 
contraction,  the  right  firms  venojus ;  and  auricle  of  the  heart. 

“  Men,”  fays  lord  Bacon,  “  fear  death  as  children  fear  the  dark  ; 
and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increafed  by  frightful  tales,  fo 
is  the  other.  Groans,  convulfions,  weeping  friends,  and  the  like, 
lhew  death  terrible  ;  yet  there  is  no  perfon  fo  weak  but  conquers 
the  fear  of  it,  and  therefore  death  is  not  fuch  a  terrible  enemy. 
Revenge  defies  death,  love  flights  it,  honour  afpires  to  it,  dread  of 
ihame  prefers  it,  grief  flies  to  it,  fear  anticipates  it  to  which  we 
may  add,  the  comforts  and  fupportsof  true  religion,  which,  cordially 
embraced,  triumphs  over  it,  and  fortifies  the  mind  againft  all  it’s 
terrors.  The  above-cited  noble  author  thinks  it,  however,  the  office 
of  a  phyfician  to  procure  eafy  deaths ,  as  well  as  to  reftore  health. 

In  law,  there  is  a  natural  and  a  civil  death  :  natural,  where  nature 
itfelf  expires  ;  civil,  where  a  perfon  is  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged 
foby  law.  7  hus  if  any  perfon,  for  whofe  life  aneftate  is  granted, 
remains  beyond  fea,  oris  otherwife  abfent  feven  years,  and  no  proof 
made  of  his  being  living,  he  fh all  be  accounted  naturally  dead. 

Death -watch,  in  zoology,  an  infect  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the 
common  loufe,  frequent  among  old  wood,  furniture,  See.  It  is  of 
an  oblong  and  flattifh  figure,  and  of  a  pale  brownifh  white  colour; 
and  the  noife,  refembling  the  beating  of  a  watch,  is  the  love  note  of 
thefe  animals,  when  the  male  or  female  woo  each  other. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  death-watches  :  the  firft  is  a  fmall  beetle, 
-,sTths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  fpotted,  having  pel¬ 
lucid  wings  under  the  vagina,  a  large  cap,  or  helmet,  on  the  head, 
and  two  antenna  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes.  The  part  with 
which  it  beats,  is  the  extreme  edge  of  the  face,  which  may  be  called 
the  upper  lip;  the  mouth  being  protracted  by  this  bony  part,  and 
lying  underneath,  out  of  view. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  <\ iffers  from  the  firft  :  the  former 
only  beats  feven  or  eight  ftrokes  at  a  time,  and  quicker  ;  the  latter 
Will  beat  fome  hours  together,  without  intermiffion  ;  and  his  ftrokes 
are  more  leifurely:  he  is  a  fmall  greyifh  infect,  much  like  a  loufe 
when  viewed  with  a  naked  eye. 

The  ticking  noife  made  by  thefe  infe£ts  has  been  long  taken  by 
the  populace  for  a  prefage  of  death,  in  the  family  where  it  is  heard  : 
wherce  it  is  alfo  called  ptdiculus  fatidicus,  inortijaga,  Sec. 

DE  BENE  ESSE,  a  Latin  pbrafe  ufed  in  our  law  in  a  doubtful 
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Eobe  wpiT  I31"6  d°  Vhing  de  bene  is  to  aIIow  ^  «  pre- 

then  to  ftand  ,rdfan|l  ^  ^  'J®1  U  C?mCS  f°  be  more  fully  exa™ned, 
-To-  °r  fall>  accordtng  to  the  merit  of  the  thing. 

to  be  examined  IT”  *  T'0"  f°r  °ne  °f  the  defendants  in  a  fuit 

viz  that  De  0rders  «  to  be  done  de  bene  effe  - 

thp’hp  •  d,eP°fltl0nr  0,311  be  taken,  and  allowed  or  fuppreiTed  at 

court  Zf.wikefe  eAr  ‘hh  rU"  of  ,he  ma"">  «  ’*!» 

[  1,  ■  All°.  »,l'«re  a  compWiMnrt  witnefe  ore 

ck  or  aged,  or  going  beyond  fea,  fo  that  he  is  in  danger  of  Jofincr 
their  evidence,  the  court  of  chancery  will  order  them  to  be  examined 
de  bene  effe;  in  which  cafe  they  are  valid,  if  the  plaintiff  has  notan 
opportunity  of  examining  them  afterwards. 

L  DEBENTURE,  in  commerce.  Confult  Syftem  of  Commercial 

Debenture,  in  fome  of  the  ads  of  parliament,  denotes  a  kind 
of  bond  or  bill,  firft  given  in  1649,  whereby  the  government  is 
charged  to  pay  the  foldier-creditor,  or  his  afligns,  the  money  due  on 
auditing  the  account  of  his  arrears.  1 

.  Debenture  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  exchequer,  and  given  to  the 
king’s  fervants  for  the  payment  of  their  wages. 

DEBET,  among  merchants,  fignifies  the  fums  due  to  them  for 
goods  fold  on  credit,  for  which  they  have  charged  their  journal  or 
ledger.  It  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  the  remainder  of  debts 
part  of  which  has  been  paid  on  account. 

Debet,  among  book-keepers,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  left-hand 
page  of  the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  all  articles  fupplied  or  paid 
on  thefubjeil  of  an  account,  * 

Debet  if  Detinet,  in  law,  are  Latin  words  ufed  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  writs  and  actions  :  and  an  action  fhall  always  be  in  the  debet  if 
detinet,  when  he  who  makes  a  bargain  or  contrail,  or  lends  money 
to  another,  or  he  to  whom  a  bond  is  made,  bringeth  the  action 
againft  him  who  is  bounden,  or  party  to  the  contract  and  bargain, 
or  unto  the  lending  the  money,  See.  But  if  a  man  fells  to  another 
a  horfe,  Sec.  if  he  brings  debt  for  the  horfe,  the  writ  muft  be  in  the 
detinet  only. 

Debet  if  Souet,  are  alfo  formal  words  made  ufe  of  in  writs  ; 
and  fome  writs  have  thefe  words  in  them,  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Likewife,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  cafe,  both 
debet  if  folet  are  ufed,  or  debet  alone  :  as  a  quod permittat  may  be  in 
the  debet  if  folet,  or  in  the  debet  only,  as  the  demandant  claims. 
And  if  a  perfon  fues  to  recover  any  right,  whereof  his  anceftor  was 
difleifed,  by  the  tenant  or  his  anceftor,  then  he  ufeth  the  word  debet 
alone  in  his  writ,  becaufe  his  anceftor  only  was  difleifed,  and  the 
eftate  difeontinued  :  but  if  he  fue  for  any  thing  that  is  now  firft  of 
all  denied  him,  then  he  ufeth  debet  if  folet,  becaufe  his  anceftor  be¬ 
fore  him  and  he  himfelf  ufualiy  enjoyed  the  thing  fued  for,  until  the 
prefent  refufal  of  the  tenant.  The  writ  of  fe£ta  molendini  is  a  writ 
of  right  in  the  debet  if  folet.  Sec. 

DEBILITY,  in  a  medicinal  fenfe,  is  a  relaxation  of  the  folids, 
which  often  induces  weaknefs  and  fainting. 

DEBRUIZED,  or  Debruised,  in  heraldry,  is  when  we  would 
intimate  the  grievous  reftraint  of  any  animal,  which  is  debarred  it’s 
natural  freedom  by  any  of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

Thus  when  a  pale,  See.  is  borne  upon  a  beaft  in  an  efcutcheon,  the 
beaft  is  faid  to  be  debruifed  by  the  pale* 

DEBT,  a  thing  due  to  another,  whether  it  confift  of  money, 
goods,  or  fervices. 

The  legal  acceptation  of  debt  is  a  fum  of  money  due  by  certain 
and  exprefs  agreement :  as,  by  a  bond  for  a  determinate  fum  ;  a  bill 
or  note ;  a  fpecial  bargain  ;  or  a  rent  referved  on  a  leafe,  that  is 
fixed  and  unalterable.  The  non-payment  of  thefe  is  an  injury,  for 
which  the  proper  remedy  is  by  action  of  debt ,  to  compel  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  contract,  and  recover  the  fpecific  fum  that  is  due. 
Ailions  of  debt  are  now  feldom  brought  but  upon  fpecial  contrails 
under  feal,  in  which  the  fum  due  is  clearly  and  precifely  expreffed. 
The  form  of  the  writ  of  debt  is  fometimes  in  the  debet  if  detinet, 
and  fometimes  in  the  detinet  only. 

By  our  law,  debts  clue  to  the  king  are  to  be  fatisfied  in  tire  firft 
place  in  all  cafes  of  executorfhip,  and  adminiftratorfhip ;  and  till 
the  king’s  debt  be  fatisfied,  he  may  protedl  the  debtor  from  the  arreft 
of  any  other  creditor.  At  the  common  law,  debt  lies  not  for  rent 
upon  a  leafe  for  life,  though  it  doth  on  a  leafe  for  years  ;  but  the 
remedy  is  aftife,  if  the  plaintiff  have  feifin,  or  by  diftrefs. 

By  flat.  8  Ann,  any  perfon  having  rent  in  arrear,  upon  any  leafe 
for  life  or  lives,  may  bring  action  of  debt  for  fuch  rent,  as  where 
rent  is  due  on  a  leafe  for  years.  Action  of  debt  will  lie  againft  a 
leifee,  for  rent  due  after  the  aflignment  of  the  leafe ;  for  the  perfonal 
privity  of  contrail  remains,  notwithftanding  the  privity  of  eftate  is 
gone.  But  after  the  death  of  the  leflee,  it  is  then  a  real  contrail,  and 
runs  with  the  land. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  debts:  ailive  debts,  are  thofe  whereof  a 
perfon  is  creditor  ;  paffive  debts,  thofe  whereof  he  is  debtor.  There 
are  alfo  teal  debts,  perfonal  debts,  and  mixed  debts. 

It  behoves  an  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  pay  regard  to  the  prio¬ 
rity  of  debts  in  difeharging  them  ;  otherwife,  on  deficiency  of  aflets, 
he  muft  anfwer  thofe  of  a  higher  nature  out  of  his  own  eftate :  fuch 
are  funeral  charges,  and  expence  of  proving  the  will ;  debts  due  to 
'  the  king  on  record  or  fpecialty ;  debts,  which  by  particular  ftatutes 
are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  as  forfeiture  for  not  burying  m 
woollen,  money  due  on  poor’s  rates,  letters  to  the  pod-office,  and 
fome  others  ;  debts  of  record,  as  judgments,  ftatutes,  and  recogni¬ 
zances  ■  debts  due  on  fpecial  contrads,  as  for  rent,  on  bonds,  cove¬ 
nants,  Sec.  under  feal ;  and  daftly,  debts  on  Ample  contrails,  as  notes 

and  verbal  promifes,  and  fervants  wages. 

Debt,  chirographary,  in  the  French  law,  is  that  due  by  virtue  of 
a  note,  or  writing  under  one’s  hand,  and  not  proved  in  judicature. 

Debt,  hypothecary,  is  that  due  in  virtue  of  fome  contrail,  cr 

judgment.  Debt> 
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Deet,  pradiatory,  is  that  arifing  from  an  alienation  of  lands,  &c. 
the  whole  purchafe  whereof  has  not  been  paid. 

Debt,  privileged,  is  that  which  mud  be  fatisfied  before  all  others; 
as,  the  king's  tax,  Sic. 

DEBTEE  executor.  If  a  perfon  debtor  to  another  makes  his  cre¬ 
ditor  or  debtor  his  executor,  or  if  fuch  creditor  obtain  letters  of 
adminidration  to  his  debtor,  he  may  retain  fufficient  to  pay  himfelf 
before  any  other  creditors  whofe  debts  are  of  equal  degree. 

DEBT  OR.,  a  perfon  who  owes  fomething  to  another. 

DECACHORDON,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  ten 
firings,  called  by  the  Hebrews  hafur ,  refembling  our  harp,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  with  a  hollow  belly,  and  founding  fiom  the  lower 
part. 

DECACTIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  kind  of  ftar-fifli,  of  the  branched 
kind,  whofe  rays  are  ten  in  number,  where  they  firft  part  from  the 
body,  and  each  foon  branches  out  into  a  greater  number. 

DECADARCHUS,  Senctbeq'/fli;,  among  the  Greeks,  one  who 
commanded  a  party  of  ten  men. 

DECADE,  an  old  term  for  the  number  ten  ;  and  decades  denotes 
an  enumeration  by  tens.  We  fay,  decadal  arithmetic,  the  decameron 
of  Boccacio,  &c.  ' 

DECAGON,  a  plain  figure  in  geometry,  having  ten  fides  and 
angles. 

If  all  the  fides  and  angles  be  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  decagon , 
and  may  be  infcribed  in  a  circle. 

The  fidts  of  a  regular  decagon  are,  in  power  and  length,  equal  to 
the  greatefl  fegment  of  an  hexagon  infcribed  in  the  fame  circle,  and 
cut  according  to  extreme  and  mean  proportion.  See  Extreme 
and  mean  proportion. 

A  fortification  confiding  of  ten  baftions,  is  fometimes  called  a 

decagon. 

DECALITRON,  among  the  ancients,  a  piece  of  money  ufed 
by  the  people  of  ./Egina,  Corinth,  and  Syracufe,  in  value  equal  to 
16  4  oboli  of  Athens. 

DECALOGUE,  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God,  engraven  on 
two  tables  of  done,  and  given  to  Mofes. 

The  word  is  Greek,  compofed  of  he'AU,ten,  and  Xoyoc,  word,  q.  d. 
ten  words.  /  ccardingly,  the  Jews  call  them  iTlttfy  ,  the  ten 

words,  which  ..ppellation  is  very  ancient. 

The  Samaritans,  both  in  their  text  and  verfion,  add  after  the 
feventeenth  verfe  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  after  the 
twenty-fird  verfe  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronony,  an  eleventh 
commandment,  to  build  an  altar  on  mount  Gerizzim,  &c.  But  it 
is  apparently  an  interpolation,  to  authorife  their  having  a  temple  and 
an  altar  on  that  mountain  ;  and  to  difcredit,  if  poffible,  the  temple 
at  Jerufalem,  and  the  worfhip  there  performed.  It  mud  be  added, 
however,  that  though  all,  both  Jews  and  Chridians,  agree  in  the 
number  of  Ten  Commandments,  yet  in  the  manner  of  dividing  them 
.they  differ  in  fome  refpefts. 

The  Talmudifls,  and  after  them  Podellus,  pretended  that  the 
decalogue  was  written,  or  engraved,  in  letters  of  light,  that  is,  lumi¬ 
nous,  fhining  letters,  and  that  the  engraving  went  quite  through  the 

tables. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  druck  the  fecond  commandment  quite 
out  of  the  decalogue,  and  to  make  their  number  complete,  hath  fplit 
the  tenth  into  two.  The  reafbn  of  which  may  be  ealily  conceived. 

DECAMERIS,  a  term  formed  of  le vm,  ten,  and  part,  and 
ufed  to  mark  and  meafure  the  intervals  of  founds.  M.  Sauveur 
makes  the  decameris  the  tenth  part  of  the  heptameris  ;  that,  the  fe- 
venth  part  of  the  meris  ;  and  this  lad  the  43d  part  of  theoftave. 

DECAMERON,  from'  lena,  ten,  and  vj /xe§«,  a  day  ;  a  work  com¬ 
piling  the  actions  or  converfations  of  ten  days. 

DECAMPING,  i  n  military  affairs,  is  the  marching  of  an  army 
from  the  ground,  where  it  was  before  encamped. 

DECAMYRON,  in  Orobafius,  a  compolition  made  of  ten  aro¬ 
matics  ;  viz.  Indian  leaf,  mallic,  euphorbium,  fpikenard,  adarce, 
dorax,  pepper,  ointment  of  nard,  opobalfamum,  and  wax. 

4  DECANDRIA,  from  h'/t -z,  ten,  and  male,  a  clafs  of  plants, 
which  have  hermaphrodite  dowers,  wfith  ten  damina,  or  male  parts 
.  fn  each.  See  Plate  36. 

DECANTATION,  among  chemids,  See.  the  gently  pouring 
off  a  liquor  from  it’s  faces,  by  inclining  the  lip  or  canthus  of  the 
veffel. 

The  defign  of  the  operation  is,  in  order  to  have  the  liquor  free 
from  the  fetfiment,  which,  upon  danding,  it  lets  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel. 

DECANUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who  prefided  over 
ten  other  officers,  and  was  head  of  the  contubernium,  or  ferieant  of  a 
file  of  foldiers. 

Decanus,  in  adrology,  the  god  who  prefided  at  any  birth,  0 

umv.or.©-'. 

DECAPROTI,  decemprimi,  among  the  ancients,  officers  for 
gathering  the  tributes  and  taxes. 

Th&decapro/i  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead,  or  to  anfwer 
to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  parts  of  fuch  as  died,  out  of  their  own 
edates. 

DECASMUS,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  an  a&ion  or  procefs 
among  the  Athenians,  which  was  brought  againd  any  perfon  who 
offered  a  bribe.  • 

DECASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a  building  with  an 
ordonnanceof  ten  columns  in  front,  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  was.  1 

<  ddus,  in  law,  a  fubtle  trick,  or  device,  to  which  may 

be  added  all  manner  of  craft  and  collufion,  or  underhand  practice, 
tiled  to  defraud  another,  by  any  means  whatever. 

Deceit  is  an  offence  both  by  common  law  and  by  datute.  All 
practices  of  defrauding,  or  endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his 


right,  are  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  fometime 
pillory,  &c.  and  there  is  a  writ  called  deception,  that  lies  for  one  wh** 
receives  injury  or  damage,  &c.  11 

A  writ  of  deceit  lies  againd  attr.rriies,  for  lodes  fuflained  by  th  ‘ 
default,  alfo  againd  bakers,  brewers,  and  other  artificers  for 
felling  good  commodities,  or  refufing  to  perform  a  bargain  :  jn  "q 
whjch  cafes,  they  are,  by  datute,  liable  to  penalties  in  proportion  tn 
their  offence.  r  10 

DECEIVED,  in  the  manege  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  deceived ,  uP0n 
ademivault  of  one  or  two  treads,  when  working,  for  indance,  to  the 
right,  and  not  having  yet  fimlhed  above  half  the  demivanlt,*  he  is 
preffed  one  time  or  motion  forwards,  with  the  inner  leg,  and 'then  is 
put  to  a  reprize  upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence  with  which  he 
began  ;  and  thus  he  regains  the  place  where  tbedemivault  had  been 
begun  to  the  right,  and  works  to  the  left :  thus  a  horfe  may  be 
deceived  upon  any  hand.  .  1  *5 

DECE.MBER,  in  chronology,  the  Ed  month  of  the  year,  con¬ 
fiding  of  thirty-one  days,  and  fo  called  as  being  the  tenth  month  in 
the  Roman  year,  which  commenced  with  March.  Romulus  affirmed 
to  this  month  30  days;  Numa  reduced  it  to  29;  which  Julius 
Caefar  increafed  1031. 

DECEMPEDA,  Hs-azo :ov;,  a  ten  feet  rod,  an  indrutnent  ufed  by 
the  ancients  in  meafuring  land,  and  giving  the  proper  dimenfions 
arid  proportions  to  parts  of  buildings. 

DECEM-TALES,  in  law,  a  writ  that  ilfiies  directed  tothefhe- 
riff,  whereby  he  is  commanded  to  make  a  fupply  of  jurymen,  where 
a  full  jurv  does  not  appear  in  a  trial  at  law, 

DECEMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  magidrates  chofen  an¬ 
nually  at  Rome,  to  govern  the  commonwealth  indead  of  confuls 
with  an  abfolute  power  to  draw,  up  and  make  laws  for  the  people.  ' 

There  were  alfo  other  decemviri,  created  on  frequent  emergencies 
to  manage  and  regulate  certain  affairs,  as  condu&ing  colonies,  pre¬ 
fixing  at  feads,  taking  care  of  facrifiees,  keeping  the  fybils  books 
See. 

One  of  the  decemviri  had  all  the  enfigns  and  honours  of  the  func¬ 
tion,  and  the  red  had  the  like  in  their  turn,  duringthe  year  of  their 
decemvirate.  In  them  was  veiled  all  the  legidative  authority  ever 
enjoyed  by  the  kings,  or  after  them,  by  the  confuls.  The  decemviri 
drew  up  the  laws  of  the  twelve  rabies,  thence  called  leges  decemvirales, 
which  were  the  whole  of  the  Roman  law  fora  confiderable  time. 

Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  decemviri ,  they  only  created  feptemviri,  or 
triumviri,  or  duumviri ,  &c. 

DECENNALIA,  in  antiquity,  feads  which  the  Roman  emperors 

held  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  facrifiees,  games,  largefles 
to  the  people,  See. 

Augudus  was  the  author  of  this  cudom,  which  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  his  fucceffors. 

At  the  fame  time  they  likewife  offered  vows  for  the  emperor,  and 
the  perpe.-uity  of  his  empire,  called  vota  decennalia. 

Augudus’s  aim  in  edablifhing  the  decennalia ,  was  to  prefervethe 
empire,  and  the  fovereign  power,  without  offence  or  redraint  to  the 
people.  For,  during  the  celebration  of  this  fead,  that  prince  ufed 
to  furrender  up  all  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who, 
filled  with  joy,  and  charmed  with  the  goodnefs  of  Augudus,  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  it  to  him  back  again. 

DECENNARY,  dccennaria,  the  limits  or  compafs  of  ten/n- 
burghs.  See  the  articles  Deciners,  and  Tithing. 

DECEPTIONE,  in  law,  a  writ  Which  properly  lies  for  one  that 
receives  harm  or  damage,  by  him  that  does  any  thing  deceitfully  in 
the  name  of  another.  This  writ  is  either  original  or  judicial. 

DECIDUOUS,  in  the  general,  expreffes  a 'thing  apt  and  ready  to 
fall. 

In  fome  plants,  trie  penahthiuro  or  calyx  is  deciduous  with  the 
flower,  that  is,  falls  off  from  the  plant  with  it  ;  brothers,  not. 

In  fome,  the  leaves  are  deciduous,  or  fall  off  in  autumn  ;  in  others, 
they  remain  all  the  winter. 

DECIES  tantum,  a  writ  that  lies  againd  a  juror,  who  hath  taken 
money  for  giving  his  verdict.  .  '  ,,J 

It  is  fo  called  from  it’s-effea,  which  is  to  recover  ten  times  as  much 
as  he  took. 

It  alfo  lies  againd  embracers  that  procure  fuch  an  ir.quefl.  See 
the  article  Emuracer. 

DECIL,  deci/us,  in  adronomy,  an  afpeft  or  pofition  of  two 
planets,,  when  they  are  dilfaiyt  from  each  other  a  tenth-- part  of  the 
zodiac,  i.  e;  thirty- fix  degrees.  T  his  is  one  of  the  new  afpe&s  in¬ 
vented  by  Kepler- 

DECIMAL  arithmetic.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Arithmetic, 

P-I99* 

Decimal  feales,  in  the  general,  denote  any  feales  divided  deci¬ 
mally;  but  particularly  certain  fealts  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
fures,  made  from  tables  fo  called,  to  expedite'  decimal  arithmetic, 
by  [hewing,  by  infpeaion,  the  decimal  fraction  of  any  part  of  money, 
weight,  or  meafure. 

DECIMATION,  a  pnnifhment  inflicted  by  the  Romans  on 
finch  foldiers  as  quitted  their  pod,  or  behaved  tiiemfielves  cowardly 
in  the  field.  The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were  put  into  an  11m  or 
helmet,  and  as  many  were  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  number,  and  thefe  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  others 
faved. 

DECIMIS  folvendis pro  pofj'eflonibus  alter igenanttn,  a  writ  yet  ex¬ 
tant,  which  lay  againd  thofe  who  had  farmed  the  priors  aliens  lands 
of  the  king,  for  the  reCtor  of  the  parifh,  to  recover  his  tithe  of 
them. 

DECINERS, Decenniers,  from  the  French dizeine,  i.  e.  decay, 
ten,  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  law,  are  fuch  as  were  wont 
to  have  the  overlight  and  check  of  the  friburghs,  for  maintenance  of 
the  kings  peace;  the  limits  of  whofe  jurifdi&ion  were  called 
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decenna,  2nd  dozein.  1  hey  feern  to  have  had  very  extenfive  authority 
in  the  Saxon  times;  taking  cognizance  of  canfes  within  their  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  redrefling  wrongs  by  way  of  judgment. 

One  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  decenna,  or  tithing,  is 
annually  appointed  to  prelide  over  the  reft,  being  called  the  tithing- 
man,  the  head  borough,  and  in  fome  countries  the  borlholder,  or 
borough’s  calder,  being  fuppofed  the  difereeteft  man  in  the  borough, 
town,  or  tithing.  The  diftribution  of  England  into  decaries,  or 
tithings  or  hundreds,  is  owing  to  king  Alfred. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the  alphabet  of  a  cipher. 
See  the  article  Cipher; 

Every  language  has.befides  the  form  of  it’s  characters,  fomething 
peculiar  in  the  place,  order,  combination,  frequency,  and  number 
of  the  letters  ;  to  all  which  particular  regard  is  to  be  had  in  deci¬ 
phering.  In  all  languages,  however,  the  following  rules  ought  to 
be  oblerved :  1.  One  word  is  to  be  compared  with  another,  that 
their  refemblance  and  difference  may  be  known.  2.  No  word  can 
be  without  a  vowel.  3.  A  word  of  one  letter  is  always  a  vowel,  or 
aconfonant  with  an  apoftrophe.  \.  The  vowels  recur  much  more 
frequently  than  the  confonants.  5.  Double  vowels  may  be  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  but  not  double  confonants.  6.  Double  cha- 
raefers  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  are  always  vowels.  7.  Short 
words  of  two  or  three  letters  have  one  or  two  confonants.  8.  The 
vowels  are  therefore  mod  eafily  learned  from  the  fhort  words,  which 
are  to  be  firft  confidered  by  the  decipherer.  9.  If  double  charaffers 
are  preceded  by  a  fingle  letter,  the  letter  is  a  vowel.  10.  In  lan¬ 
guages  abounding  with  diphthongs,  one  vowel  is  often  joined  with 
another.  1 1.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  double  confonants 
js,  if  a  confonant,  always  one  of  the  liquids,  1,  m,  n,  r.  12.  If 
two  different  chara&ers  occur,  of  which  the  latter  is  often  conjoined 
•with  various  letiers,  and  the  former  is  never  found  either  by  itfelf, 
or  followed  by  any  other  letter,  thofe  two  are  qu.  Thefe  letters 
qti  are  always  followed  by  a  vowel.  14.  One  vowel  recurs  more 
frequently  than  another,  as  do  the  confonants,  according  to  the  lan¬ 
guage,  &c. 

DECKS,  in  fhip  building,  the  planked  floors  on  which  the  guns 
reft  and  the  men  walk  :  they  are  fupported  by  the  beams,  and  by 
two  rows  of  fmall  pillars  called  ftanchions,  fituated  at  proper  dif- 
tances  from  each  other  for  the  whole  length  of  the  fhip.  Firft  and 
fecond  rate  (hips,  and  the  largeft  order  of  the  third  rate,  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  three  decks,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  decks,  the  laft  of  which  is  however  commonly 
termed,  abfurdly  enough,  the  gun -deck:  befides  thefe  three,  there  is 
the  quarter- deck  and  fore-cafUe,  which  are  on  the  fame  line,  but  are 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  middle, 
which  is  called  the  waift.  Above  the  hinder  or  aftmoft  part  of  the 
quarter-dW  there  is  yet  another  deck ,  called  the  poop,  which  extends 
nearly  over  half  of  the  quarter -deck,  and  forms  a  roof  for  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  cabin,  which  is  called  the  coach. 

Deck ,fiujh,  or  a  Deck  flujh  fore  and  aft,  is  one  laid  from  ftem 
to  Item,  with  one  floor,  without  any  heights  or  hollows,  only  the 
gradual  rifing  of  the  floor  from  the  middle  towards  the  two  ends. 

Deck,  half,  is  a  fpacc  under  the  quarter-dWi  of  a  fhip  of  war, 
between  the  fbremoft  bulk-head  of  the  fteerage,  and  the  fore- part  of 
the  quarter-dW.  In  the  Northumberland  colliers,  the  fteerage  is 
called  the  half  deck,  and  is  ul’ually  the  habitation  of  the  (hip’s  crew. 

Deck,  a  rope, is  that  made  of  cordages  interwoven,  and  ftretched 
over  a  vetrel  that  has  no  deck,  through  which  it  is  eafy  to  annoy  the 
enemy  who  comes  to  board  her,  and  has  leaped  thereon.  Thefe  are 
little  ufed  but  in  tnercbant-veffels,  to  defend  them  from  the  corfairs. 

DECLAMATION,  a  difeonrfeor  fpeech  made  in  public,  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  an  oration. 

Declamation,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  art  of  fpeaking  indif¬ 
ferently  on  all  fubjedls,  and  on  all  fides  of  a  queftion  ;  of  making  a 
thing  appear  juft  that  was  unjuft;  and  of  triumphing  over  the  beft 
and  founded  reafons. 

Declamation,  with  us,  isreftrained  to  certain  exercifes,  which  fcho- 
lars  perform,  to  teadi  them- to  fpeak  in  public. 

We  fay,  a  declamation  againft  Hannibal,  againft  Pyrrhus,  the 
declamation  of  Quintilian,  See. 

DECLARATION,  in  the  cuftom-houfe  and  commerce  of 
France,  contains  a  particular  account  or  invoice  of  what  is  contained 
in  the  bales  or  cafes,  brought  to  the  officer  lor  entrance  inward  or 

outward. 

Declaration,  inl^w,  the  ad  of  (hewing  in  writing  the  caufe 
of  complaint  of  the  demandant,  or  plaintiff,  againft  the  defendant, 
where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  fome  wrong. 

This  ought  to  be  plain  and  certain,  both  becaufe  it  impeacheth 
the  defendant,  and  alfo  compels  him  to  anfwer  thereto.  It  mail 
alfo  fet  forth  the  plaintiff’s  and  defendant’s  names,  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  the  adlion,  &c.  and  the  damage  received.  See  Count. 

Declaration  of  fidelity ,  is  ufed  for  a  confeffion,  which  the 
Quakers,  who  fcruple  taking  the  oaths  of  fupremacy,  &c.  are 
obliged  to  make  and  fubferibe  in  lieu  thereof. 

It’s  tenor  is  a  folemn  promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  king 
George ;  with  a  deteftation  and  horror  of  that  damnable  pofition, 
that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  or  any  other  power,  may 
be  depofed  or  murdered  ;  and  a  declaration,  that  no  foreign  prince, 
or  power,  has  any  right,  jurifdidlion,  or  authority,  in  this  kingdom. 

There  is  alio  a  declaration  againft  tranfubrtantiation  made  and  fub- 
feribed  by  thofe  who  qualify  for  offices  ,  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  and  a 
declaration  againft  popery  to  be  made  and  fublcribed  by  the  members 
of  both  houlesof  parliament,  by  diffenters  qualified  according  to  the 
toleration  3&,  &c.  &c.  in  which  they  renounce  tranfubftantiation, 
the  invocation  of  faints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  facrifice 
of  the  mafs,  and  every  kind  of  evaiion  and  mental  refervation,  as 
well  as  difpei  fation  or  abfolution.  30  Car.  II.  flat.  2.  c.  1. 

DECLARATORY  part  of  a  law,  is  that  by  which  the  rights  o 
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of  n,  1  h'u  d-P.ernds  on  the  law  of  revelation  or 

ot  nature,  as  on  the  w.fdom  and  will  of  the  legiflator. 
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'  nirCiVxTe^lxT®  What  thc  common  law  is  and  ever  hath  been. 

.  UKA.LENSIQN,  ih  grammar,  the  inflexion  of  a  noun,  accord¬ 
ing^  it  s  diverfe  cafes.  See  Case,  Nominative,  &c. 

The  decienf on  of  nouns  is  a  different  thing  in  the  modern  languages, 
which  have  not  properly  any  cafes,  from  what  it  is  in  the  ancient 
t/reek  ahd  Latin,  which  haVe. 

Dec/enjith,  in  languages  wherein  the  nouns  admit  of  changes* 
whether  in  the  beginning,  rhiddle,  or  end,  Is  properly  the  expo-fling 
or  reciting  all  thofii  changes  in  a  certain  order,  and  by  certain  decrees 
called  cafes.  * 

In  languages  wherein  thd  nouns  do  not  admit  of  changes  in  the 
fame  number,  declenjion  is  the  ekpreffing  of  the  different  (fates  or 
habitudes  a  noun  is  in,  and  the  different  relations  it  has:  which 
difference  of  relations  is  marked  by  particles  called  articles  ;  as,  a, 
the,  of,  to,  from,  &c. 

Declension  of  a  etfeafe,  is  when  it  is  pad  it’s  height,  and  the 
fymptoms  abate. 

DECLINATION,  in  aftronorrfy.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Astro¬ 
nomy,  p.  259, 260. 

Declination,  circle  of,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere  paffing 
through  the  poles  of  the  w'orld ;  and  on  which  the  declination  of  a 
ftar  is  meafured  ;  fuch  as  PDG  K,  paffing  through  the  poles  P  and 
K,  Plate  109 ,  fig  18. 

Declination,  parallax  of,  is  an  arch  of  the  circle  of  declinatiorii 
whereby  the  parallax  of  the  altitude  increafes  or  diminifhes  the  decli¬ 
nation  of  a  (far. 

Declination,  refraction  of  the,  an  arch  of  the  circle  of  declina¬ 
tion,  whereby  the  declination  of  a  ftar  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  by 
means  of  the  refra£tion. 

Declination  of  a  wall  orplane  for  dials,  is  art  arch  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  contained  either  between  the  plane  and  the  prime  Vertical  circle, 
if  you  reckon  it  from  the  eaft  or  weft,  or  elfe  between  the  meridian 
and  the  plane,  if  you  account  it  from  norlh  to  fouth.  There  are 
many  ways  given  by  authors  for  finding  the  declination  of  a  plane, 
of  which  all  thofe  that  depend  upon  the  magnetic  needle  deferve  to 
be  fufpedled  on  many  accounts.  The  common  method,  by  finding 
the  fun’s  horizontal  diftance  front  the  pole  of  the  plane,  is  fubjea: 
to  many  errors  and  difficulties.  The  way,  therefore,  we  would 
recommend,  as  the  bed  for  finding  the  declination  of  a  plane,  is  by  a 
declinator. 

DECLINATORY  plea,  in  law.  See  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

DECOCTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  boiling  fimples,  or  other 
drugs,  in  order  to  extract  their  virtues  for  fome  medicinal  purpofe. 
The  general  fubje£ts  of  decoCtion  are  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
fometimes  minerals,  as  antimony  and  quickfilver.  1  he  liquors 
which  ferve  to  boil  them,  are  water,  wine,  vinegar,  milk,  and 
whey. 

DecoCtion  is  moftly  employed  about  balfamics,  detergents,  and 
cathartics  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  proper  for  cephalics,  &c.  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
hales  the  more  volatile  parts,  ill  which  the  virtues  of  all  thofe  ingre¬ 
dients  confift.  The  harder  bodies,  as  woods,  dried  roots,  &c. 
require  moft  boiling ;  but  herbs  and  feeds  need  only  be  fealded. 
All  thofe  decodions  which  are  reftringent,  and  moft  of  the  cathartics, 
may,  for  greater  elegance,  be  clarified  ;  but  all  fuch  as  are  emol¬ 
lient,  and  intended  to  confift  of  the  foft  and  mucilaginous  parts  of 
fimples,  are  by  no  means  to  be  fo  managed. 

DECOLLATION,  beheading;  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  the 
phrafe,  decollation  of  St.  John  Baptift,  Wherein  is  reprefented  the 
Baptift’s  head  ltruck  off  from  the  body. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemiftry  and  pharmacy,  the  (am* 
with  analyfis  or  refolution ;  viz.  the  reduaion  of  a  body  into  it’s 
principles,  or  component  parts.  The  term  properly  implies  a  che¬ 
mical  pro.cefs,in  order  to  feparate  the  heterogeneities,  or  impurities, 

from  any  matter.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

DECORATION,  in  architeaure,  is  ufed  for  whatever  adorns  a 

building,  either  without-fideor  within.  The  orders  of  architeaure 
Contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  decoration  ;  but  then  the  feveral  parts 
of  thefe  orders  muft  have  their  juft  proportion.  charaaerS,  and  or¬ 
naments,  otherwife  the  fineft  order  will  bring  confufion  rather  than 

Decorations  in  churches  are  paintings,  vafes*  feft°ons,  &C.  occa- 
fionally  applied  to  the  walls;  but  that  with  fomuch  (kill,  as  not  to 
take  off  any  thing  from  the  form  of  the  architeaure :  as  is  much 

pradifed  in  Italy,  at  the  folemn  feafts.  T  . 

P  Decoration  is  alfo  properly  applied  to  the  feenes  of  theatres.  In 
operas,  and  other  theatrical  performances,  they  muft  be  often 

changed.  ^  ^  ^  pee|jng  or  tinhufkirtg  roots, 

feeds  fruitsl  branches,  &c.  or  of  freeing  them  from  their  hufles. 

ftnFCORUMn:ffi  architeaure.  is  the  fuitabltnefs  of  a  building, 
and  theTvera’p^ts  and  ornaments  thereof,  to  the  flatten  and 

OC  DECOY,  a  place  made  for  catching  of  wild  fowl. 

upulSSrSl  country,  where 

p,p'?’„cd ‘arch  of  netting  fufpended  in  hoops.  There  ts  ufuallv  a 
Id,  for  almolt  every  wind  .hat  can  blow,  as  the  wtld  fowl 
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are  determined  by  this  circumfbnce  which  pipe  to  chufe  ;  and  the 
decoy-nan  always  keeps  on  the  leeward  fide  of  the  ducks,  to  prevent 
his  effluvia  from  reaching  their  fugacious  noftrils.  Skreens  made  of 
reeds  are  placed  at  certain  diftances,  along  each  pipe,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impofflble  for  the  wild  fowl  to  fee  the  decoy- man, 
before  they  have  paffled  towards  the  end  of  the  pipe  where  the  net 
is  fixed. 

Decoy-^mca’,  one  that  flies  abroad,  and  lights  into  company  of 
■wild  ones,  and,  being  become  acquainted  with  them,  by  her  allure¬ 
ment  draws  them  into  the  decoy- place,  where  they  become  a 
prey. 

DecoY.  In  a  naval  chace,  it  is  ufual  for  fmall  fhips  of  war  to 
disfigure  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  by  painting,  as  to  be  miltaken 
for  merchantmen,  or  fhips  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  deceive  and 
provoke  the  adverfary  to  chafe,  at  which  time  they  are  careful,  by 
altering  the  trim  of  the'fhip,  which  is  eafily  done,  10  prevent  her 
from  failing  faff,  although  at  the  fame  time  they  have  a  great  fail 
aboard,  and  appear  extremely  anxious  to  efcape. 

DECREE,  an  order,  or  predetermination  of  a  fuperior  power,  for 
the  regulation  of  art  inferior. 

F.  Malebranehe  obferves,  that  the  commerce  between  foul  and 
body  has  no  other  vinculum ,  or  connexion,  but  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  decrees .  Second  caufes  only  execute  the  decrees  of  provi¬ 
dence. 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  determination  that  the  emperor 
pronounces  upon  hearing  a  particular  caufe  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant. 

Decrees  of  councils,  are  the  laws  made  by  them,  to  regulate  the 
doftrmeand  policy  of  the  church. 

Decrees  in  chancery,  are  the  determination  of  the  lord-chancellor, 
upon  a  full  hearing  ot  the  merits  of  a  caufe. 

DECREET,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  final  decree  of  judgment 
of  the  lords  of  fefiion,  from  which  an  appeal  only  lies  to  parlia¬ 
ment. 

DECREMENT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  wane  of  the  moon  from 
the  full  to  the  new. 

The  moon,  in  this  ftate,  is  called  moon  dccreffant,  or  cn  decours  ; 
and  when  borne  in  coat  armour,  faces  to  the  left  fide  of  the 
efcutcheon,  as  Ihe  does  to  the  right  fide  when  in  the  increment. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  art  of  calcining  fait 
over  the  fire,  till  it  ceafe  to  crackle. 

The  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  free  the  fait  of  it’s  fuperfluous 
moiflure :  but  the  fait  is  hereby  rendered  fo  porous,  and  apt  to  im¬ 
bibe  moifture,  that  unlefs  it  be  kept  very  clofe  afterwards,  it  foon 
moiftens  anew. 

Decrepitation  is  alfo  applied  to  the  crackling  of  the  falts 
during  the  operation. 

DECREPITUDE,  among  phyficians,  the  confequence  of  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  ;  which  by  degrees  lead,  to  death. 

DECRr  i  AL,  in  the  canon  law,  a  letter  of  a  pope,  determining 
Tome  point  or  qneftion  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law.  ' 

The  decretals  compofe  the  fecond  part  of  the  canon-law.  The 
firft  genuine  one,  acknowledged  by  all  the  learhed  as  fuch,  is  a 
letter  of  pope  Siricius,  written  in  the  year  385,  to  Himerus,  bifhop 
of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  concerning  fome  diforders  which  had  crept 
into. the  churches  of  Spain.  Gracian  publifhed  a  collection  of  de¬ 
cretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances  made  by  the  popes,  til!  the  year 
1150:  Gregory  JX.  in  1227,  following  the  example  of  Theodo- 
fius  and  Juftjman,  formed  a  conftitution  of  his  own,  collecting  into 
one  body  all  the  decifions,  and  ajl  the  caufes,  which  ferved  to  advance 
the  papal  power :  which  collection  of  decretals  was  called  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  becaufe  it  contains  five  books.  This  is  the  only  collection 
authorized  by  the  holy  fee  to  be  read  in  fchools.  ■ 

DEC  I  A,  in  botany,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  the  garden- 
beet. 

DECUBITUS,  in  medicine,  the  manner  of  repofing  or  lying  in 
bed.  The  principal  indications  of  the  ftrength  or  vveaknefs  of  the 
motive  faculty  are  taken  from  the  decubiturc. 

DECUMANNI  dentes ,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  dancette.  In 
it’s  origin,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  letter  M,  with  it’s  legs  ex¬ 
tended  from  one  fide  of  the  field  to  the  other. 

DECUPLE  proportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  of  ten  to  one. 

DECURIO,  the  chief  of  a  decury,  or  commander  of  ten  men  in 
the  army,  and  in  the  college  or  affembly  of  the  people. 

Decurio  municipalis,  a  name  given  to  the  fenators  of  the  Roman 
colonies,  whofe  court  confitted  of  ten  perfons. 

Decurio,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  in  Gruter,  was  alfo  a 
name  given  to  certain  priefts,  intended  for  particular  facrifices  or 
other  religious  ceremonies.  Struvius  conjeftutes,  that  their  name 
was  derived  from  their  affifting  at  the  facrifices  of  private  families 
and  houfes. 

DECURY,  ten  perfons  ranged  under  one  chief,  or  leader,  called 
the  decurio. 

T  he  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  decuries,  which  were  fubdi- 
vifiens  of  a  century,  each  century  containing  ten  decuries. 

DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  geometry,  optics,  and  anatomy, 
iignifying  the  croffing  of  any  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  when  they 
meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  feparately  from  one  another. 

The  rays  of  light  decuffate  in  the  cryflalline,  before  they  reach  the 
retina. 

DECUSSIS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  had  different  values.  At 
nru  it  was  worth  ten  as,  under  Fabius  fixteen,  and  under  Aueuftus 
twelve.,  ° 

DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  wherewith  the  dura 
mater  lspreffed  down  in  trepanning,  to  fecurcit  from  damage  in  the 
operation.  ° 
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DEDI,  in  conveyances,  imports  a  warranty  given  to  the  feoffee 
and  his  heirs.  See  the  article  Warranty. 

DEDICATION,  the  aft  of  confecrating  a  temple,  altar,  ftatue 
place,  &c.  to  the  honour  ©f  Tome  deity.  See  Temple,  &c.  ! 

The  ufe  of  dedications  is  very  ancient,  both  among  the  worfhip. 
pers  of  the  true  God,  and  among  the  heathens :  the  Hebrews  call  it 
fOSn,  hhanuchach,  initiation  ;  which  the  Greek  tranflators  render 
eyxuivut,  and  ey/aivusfL©^,  renewing. 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  of  temples,  altars,  and  images 
of  their  gods,  &c. 

The  heathen  temples  were  dedicated  with  many  ceremonies,  the 
principal  of  which  were  the  following.  The  pontiffs  and  people 
encompaffed  the  temple  with  garlands  arid  feftoonsof  flowers  •  the 
veftal  virgins,  holding  branches  of  olive-trees  in  their  hands 
fprinkled  the  outfide  of  the  temple  with  the  lwftral  water  ;  then  the 
perfon  who  confecrated,  being  the  praetor,  cenfor,  &c.  drew  near 
the  gate  with  a  pontiff  at  his  fide,  who  direfted  him  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  words  of  confecration  :  after  which  they  facrificed  a  beaft 
in  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  anointed  the  ftatue  of  the  deity  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  with  oil,  and  laid  it  on  a  pillow  rubbed  with 
oil.  An  infeription  was  afterwards  made  on  fome  part  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  according  to  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  performed  the  office 
and  the  year  of  dedication,  which  they  annually  obferved  by  a  facri- 
fice,  or  fome  other  folemnity. 

Dedication ,feaJlof,  an  anniverfary  feftival  among  the  Jews 
in  memory  of  Judas  Maccabasus,  who  repaired  and  dedicated  anew 
temple  and  altar,  which  had  been  plundered  and  pfophaned  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  It  was  obferved  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Cifleu 
and  continued  eight  days. 

Dedication,  the  feajl  of,  or  rather  the  feaft  of  a  faint,  or  patron 
of  a  church,  called  in  our  law-books  dedicare,  was  celebrated  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  but  by  thofe  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  who  reforted  thither;  and  fuch  affemblies  were 
authorised  by  the  king.  The  cuftom  is  ftill  retained  in  fome  places 
under  the  name  of  wakes,  or  vigils. 

Dedication,  in  literature,  is  an  addrefs  prefixed  to  a  book  fa- 
liciting  patronage,  or  teftifying  refpeft  for  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
is  made. 

The  dedication  of  the  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  Hiftory  of 
I  Birds,  and  for  which  the  author  makes  a  very  good  apology,  is  the 
jj  moft  lingular  we  ever  met  with  :  it  runs  thus  : 

TO/  1 

G  O  D! 

The  one  eternal!  the  incomprehenfible !  the  omnipreferit  f  om- 
nifdent  and  Almighty  Creator  of  ail  things  that  ex  iff}  from  orbs 
immeafurably  great,  to  the  minuteft  points  of  matter,  this  atom 
is  dedicated  and  devoted,  with  all  poflible  gratitude,,  humiliation,  and 
worfhip,  and  the  higheft  adoration  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  his 
moft  refigned,  low,  and  humble  creature,  George  Edwards. 

DED1MUS  potefatem,  in  law,  a  writ  whereby  commiffion  is 
given  to  one,  or  more,  private  perfons,  to  afiift  for  the  expedition  of 
fome  aft  belonging  to  a  judge. 

The  civilians  call  it  delegatio:  it  is  granted  moft  commonly  upon 
fuggeftion,  that  the  party,  who  is  to  do  fomething  before  ajudge,  or 
in  a  court,  is  fo  weak  that  he  cannot  travel. 

It’s  ufe  is  various :  as,  to  take  a  perfunal  anfwer  to  a  bill  in 
chancery  ;  to  examine  wrtneffes  ;  or  to  levy  a  fine,  &c. 

DEDUCTION,  in  commerce,  a  fubtrafting,  or  retrenching,  a 
ljttle  fum  paid,  from  a  greater  remaining  to  pay. 

Deduction,  in  logic  and  fcience,  denotes  a  procefs  or  chain  of 
reafoning,  whereby  from  principlesNuppofed  and  allowed,  we  arrive 
at  the  truth  of  any  proposition.  the  article  Reasoning. 

DEDUCTIVE  evidence,  in  ethics,  is  derived  either  from  the  in¬ 
variable  properties  or  relations  of  general  ideas,  or  from  the  aftua!, 
though  perhaps  variable,  conneftions  fubfifting  among  things.  The 
former  is  called  demonjlrative,  and  the  latter  moral.  Thefe  differ 
from  one  another  with  refpeft  to  their  fubjeft  ;  wdth  refpeft  to  their 
nature,  as  the  one  admits  of  degrees  and  contrariety  of  proofs, 
which  the  other  does  not,  and  as  the  former  is  fimple,  arifing  from 
a  coherent  feries  of  proofs  mutually  and  eftentially  connefted,  and 
the  latter  is  generally  complicated,  being  compofed  of  a  number  of 
independent  proofs. 

DEDUC TOR,  in  antiquity,  a  client,  who,  befides  the  ordinary 
ceremony  of  falutinghis  patron  every  morning,  was  likewife  obliged 
to  attend  him  on  public  occalions. 

DEDUTTIONE,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  the  name  which  Guido 
Aretine  gave  to  the  rife  of  the  voices  in  pronouncing  the  fyllables  at, 
re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la  :  quia  per  has  deducitur  vox.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  voice  defeended  by  la,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  he  called  it  redut- 
tione,  quia  per  has  reducitur  vox. 

DEE Dffaclum,  in  law,  fo  called,  m#t’  £%o%vjv,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  folemn  and  authentic  aft,  which  a  man 
can  poflibly  perform,  with  refpeft  to  his  property,  is  an  inftrument 
I  written  on  paper,  or  parchment,  the  validity  of  which  confifts  in 
the  following  particulars :  proper  parties  to  contraft  with  one 
another,  and  a  proper  fubjeft  matter  to  be  contrafted  for ;  a  good 
and  fufficient  confideration  ;  writing  on  paper  and  parchment  duly 
|  ftatnped ;  fufficient  and  legal  words  properly  difpofeef ;  reading,  if 
:  defired,  before  the  execution  ;  fealing  ;  and  by  flat.  29  Car.  II,  cap. 
3,  in  many  cafes  figning  alfo;  and  delivery  ;  and  which  com¬ 
prehends  a  contradt,  or  bargain,  between  party  and  party. 

I  If  adeedwairts  any  of  the  forementioned  requifites,  it  is  void 
;  ab  initio  ;  and  it  may  be  alfo  avoided  by  matter  ex  pojl  fiBo  ;  as  by 
rafure,  interlining,  or  alteration  in  any  material  part,  without  a 
memorandum  made  at  the  time  of  execution  and  atteftation  ;  by 
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breaking  off  or  defacing  the  feal ;  by  delivering  it  up  to  be  cancelled  ; 
by  the  difagreement  of  fuch  whofe  concurrence  is  neceffary  ;  and 
by  the  judgment  and  decree  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

A  deed  indented,  or  an  indenture,  confifts  of  two  parts,  or 
more  (for  there  are  tripartite,  quadripartite,  feptempartite,  Sec.  deeds J  ; 
wherein  it  is  expreffed,  that  the  parties  thereto  have  to  every  part 
thereof  interchangeably  fet  their  feveral  feals.  The  caufeof  tbeir 
indenting  is,  that  whereas  the  feveral  parties  have  each  of  them 
one,  the  indenture  may  make  it  appear,  that  they  belong  to  one  and 
the  fame  contrail,  by  their  tallying. 

A  deed  poll,  or  polled,  is  that  which  confifts  only  of  one  part, 
without  being  indented.  It  is  ufed  where  a  grantor,  or  vender  in 
a  bill  of  fale,  &:c.  only  feals :  there  is  no  need  of  a  counterpart,  the 
nature  of  the  contrail  being  fuch,  that  it  requires  no  covenant  from 
the  vendee. 

DEEMSTERS,  or  Demsters.  All  controverfies  in  theifleof 
Man  are  decided  without  procefs,  writings,  or  any  charges,  by 
certain  judges  chofen  yearly  from  among  themfelves,  called  deem- 
Jlers;  them  being  two  of  them  for  each  divifion  of  the  iftand  ;  they 
fit  as  judges  in  all  courts,  either  for  life  or  property  ;  and,  with 
the  advice  of  24  keys,  declare  what  is  law  in  uncommon  emer¬ 
gencies. 

DEEP  fea  line,  or  Dip  fea-line,  in  fea-language,  a  final!  line  to 
found  with,  fome  150  fathoms  long,  with  a  hollow  plummet  at  the 
head,  and  tallow  put  into  it,  to  bring  up  ftones,  gravel,  fand, 
fliells,  and  the  like,  from  the  bottom,  in  order  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  ground  ;  which  being  entered  from  time  to  time  in 
their  books,  by  comparing  of  obfervations,  they  guefs  by  their 
foundings,  &c.  what  coaft  they  are  on,  though  they  cannot  fee 
land. 

Dzzv-waifled  denotes  the  ftru£lure  of  a  fhip’s  deck,  w  hen  the 
quarter-deck  and  fore-caftle  are  elevated  from  four  to  fix  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  upper-deck  ;  fo  as  to  leave  a  vacant  fpace,  called  the 
tvaift,  on  the  middle  of  the  upper-deck. 

DEER,  cervus,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  horns  fall  off  every 
year,  that  they  are  folid  and  branched,  and  that  the  animal  has 
eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower-jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper. 

We  keep  feveral  fpecies  of  thefe,  however,  and  may  perhaps 
increafe  them  in  fome  fort  to  many  more,  as  they  are  a  very  fala- 
cious  animal,  and  will  be  apt  to  mingle  one  fpecies  with  another. 
The  principal  kinds  we  know  at  prefent,  are,  1.  The  Spanifh 
deer,  which  is  almoft  as  large  as  the  red  deer,  but  has  a  very  {lender 
neck,  and  is  of  a  deep  dufky  colour;  the  tail  in  this  fpecies  alfo 
is  longer  than  in  our’s,  and  is  black  all  over,  net  white  next  the 
body.  2.  The  mottled  deer,  which  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
black,  white,  and  t'awney.  3.  The  Virginia  deer,  which  are 
larger  and  ftronger  than  our’s,  and  have  thicker  necks,  and  are  of 
a  grey  or  afh-colour,  rather  than  tawney,  and  remarkable  for  the 
largenefs  of  their  penis  and  ferotum.  4.  A  fpecies  which  have 
their  hinder  hoofs  marked  with  white  on  the  outfide;  the  ears  and 
tails  of  thefe  are  long,  their  horns  branched,  and  their  forehead  a 
little  deprefled  or  hollow  been  the-  eyes.  Thefe  will  eat  bread, 
fruits,  and  any  thing  that  is  offered  them,  and  are  often  beautifully 
variegated  ;  many  of  them  have  black  variegations,  and  a  black 
lift  down  their  back,  with  a  feries  of  white  fp»>ts  on  each  fide  ; 
others  are  fo  beautifully  marked  w'ith  w  hite  foots  and  other  varie¬ 
gations,  as  to  equal  the  zebra  in  beauty  :  thefe  they  call  nienaled 
deer. 

The  method  of  hunting  deer  in  the  iflahd  of  Ceylon  is  very 
particular.  The  lumtfmen  go  out  in  the  night,  and  only  two 
ufually  go  together  ;  the  one  of  thefe  carries  upon  his  head  an 
earthen  veflel,  in  which  there  is  fome  fire  burning  and  flaming:  the 
ingredients  are  generally  fmall  flicks  cut  into  pieces,  and  common 
rofin  ;  of  this  the  other  man  carries  a  fupply  about  him  to  replenifh 
the  pot  w  hen  it  becomes  low.  The  perfon  who  has  the  figure  upon 
his  head  carries  in  one  hand  a  ftaff,  on  which  there  are  fixed  eight 
bells,  and  the  larger  thefe  are  the  better.  This  man  goes  firft  into 
the  woods,  and  the  other  follow's  clofe  behind  him  with  a  fpear  in 
his  hand.  As  foon  as  the  deer  hears  the  noife  of  the  bells,  he  turns 
towards  the  place  whence  the  found  comes,  and  feeing  the  fire  he 
eagerly  runs  up  to  it,  and  ftands  gazing  at  a  fmall  diftance ;  the 
fecond  man  has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear, 
for  he  fees  neither  of  them. 

The  venifon  of  a  deer  killed  in  hunting  is  harder,  and  it’s  flefh 
more  tough,  and  lefs  diftoluble  in  the  ftomach,  than  the  other  fort. 
This,  however,  may  in  a  great  degree  be  prevented,  by  fuffering  the 
deer  to  bleed  plentifully  when  killed,  as  the  Jews  were  dire&ed  to 
do,  with  refpefl  to  all  forts  of  beafts  and  fowls.  Lev.  xvii.  13. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  venifon  is  efleemed  wdth  juftice  an 
excellent  aliment.  The  recent  blood  of  a  falIow-d!w  drank  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  vein,  is  faid  to  remove  dizzinefs  from  the  head  : 
the  gall  is  faid  to  be  deterfive,  to  cure  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  take 
away  films  of  the  eyes  :  the  liver  is  recommended  againft  a  diarr¬ 
hoea  ;  the  horns  are  ufed  exatlly  with  the  fame  intentions  as  thofe 
of  the  flag  ;  and  the  fat  or  fuet  agrees  exaftly  with  that  of  the  fame 
animal. 

Deer,  rein,  in  zoology,  an  animal  very  common  in  all  the 
northern  nations,  and  called  by  fome  authors  tarandus  and  mach'.is.  | 
It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  flag,  but  it’s  body  is  thicker,  and  it  s  whole 
make  much  more  robuft  and  ftrong.  The  bread  is  thick,  covered 
with  very  long  hairs  ;  the  legs  very  hairy,  and  the  hoofs  moveabie; 
for  the  creature  expands  and  opens'  them  in  going ;  it  is  an  extremely 
fwift,  as  well  as  ftrong  animal  ;  it’s  horns  are  very  long,  and  finely 
branched,  and  particularly  run  out  immediately  from  the  forehead 
into  two  fingered  branches  ;  in  the  middle  there  is  a  little  branch, 
like  the  joints  in  the  ftalks  of  fome  plants  5  and  thence  again  they  are 
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of  the  elkln^thp'*  [Jn“ei,cd  ferments.,  They  differ  from  the  horns 
their  breadth  a  and  from  thofe  of  the  flag  or  red  deer  in 

in  their  cot^  Jrr  b°[h’  in  the  branches,  and 

very  near  the  tx  ^  ^J1  1S  vvb'.te*  The  lower  branches,  which  fail 
the  ice  when  tlf  ^  ’  afe  Paid  t0  be  creature  t0  break 

t  feeS  on  Z  t  "T?  are  Wn  °Ver’  he  g«  drink, 
theeanh  b  f  P  an.tS’and  ,he  mofs’  V’hich  U  “on 

a  bin  nf  r  Up0n  theul>arrks  °*  trees‘  h  is  ^  prodigious  ufe,  as 
tions  far  north a§e’  *°  ^  LaPlanders>  and  almoft  all  the  other  na- 

bv  Plinvlm?'  Ctreolus>  in  zo°fogy.  a  fpecies  of  deer  diflinguifhed 
oy  rimy  under  the  name  of  caprea . 

^aUM  nam€S  are,extremely  improper,  fince  it  has  not  the 
SL  i  f  m0'  analogy  to  the  goat-kind  in  any  refpeil.  It  is 

fhePf  yn°f  rthe/^r  r‘nd’  but  dl‘Ters  from  aU  the  other  rPedes  in 
the  fmallnefs  of  it  s  fize,  and  fhortnefs  of  it’s  horns.  The  horns 

m  this  fpecies  are  not  palmated  or  compreffed,  as  in  moft  of  the 

eers,  but  are  rounded,  and  ferve  very  aptly  for  the  making  knife- 

hafts,  and  other  fuch  things. 

animals  do  not  keep  in  herds  like  other  deer,  but  only  in 
families;  they  bring  two  fawns  at  a  time,  which  are  tender,  and 
1  hcult  to  be  reared,  and  which  the  female  is  obliged  to  conceal 
from  the  buck  while  they  are  very  young.  The  flefh  is  reckoned 
delicate  food. 

Deer  field,  a  park,  or  place,  v.'here  deer  are  kept. 

Deer  -bays,  engines,  or  great  nets,  made  of  cords,  to  catch 
deer. 

D EER-flealers  are  punifhable  by  various  laws  and  ftatutes,  made 
from  time  to  time.  Any  offender  convicted  of  deer-iie aling,  may 
be  tranfported  by  5  Geo.  I.  And  it  is  felony  for  perfonS  to  appear 
abroad  difguifed  in  a  foreft  or  park,  and  hunt  or  kill  the  deer,  by 
6  Geo.  I. 


DE  EXPENSIS  militum,  a  writ  commanding  the  flier i fF  to  levy 
four  fhillings  per  day,  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  knight  of  the  ihire 
attending  in  parliament.  See  the  article  Knight. 

There  is  a  like  writ  de  ixpenjis  civium  &  bitrgenjium ,  to  levy  two 
(hillings  per  day  for  every  citizen  and  burgefs  in  parliament. 

DE  FACTO,  fomething  adlually  in  fadl,  orexilling:  in  contrk- 
diftinction  to  dejare,  where  a  thing  is  only  fo  in  juftice,  or  equity, 
but  not  in  fadl. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  retainers  to  the  abdicatetUking  infifted 
much  on  the  difference  between  a  king  de  jure,  and  de  fatlo,  or  d 
prince  in  adlttal,  but  not  legal  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  and  another 
who  had  the  right,  but  not  the  poffeffion.  The  nonjurors  held  the 
pretender  for  king  de  jure  ;  and  only  allowed  king  George  forking 
de  fuflo. 

DEFALCATION,  from  the  French  defalquer,  to  diminifh,  de¬ 
notes,  in  matters  of  account,  the  deduction  or  fubtradlion  of  a  fmall 
fum  from  a  large  one. 

DEFAMATION,  the  fpeaking  fkinderous  words  of  another; 
for  which  the  flanderer  is  punifhable,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  either  by  adlion  upon  the  cafe  at  common  law,  orNjy 
ftatute,  or  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court.  No  damages  are  given  in  the 
eccleftaflical  court,  but  the  punifhment  of  the  party  is  by  way  of 
penance. 

DEFAMATORY  libel,  a  writing  intended  to  fcandalize  a  perfon, 
or  afperfe  his  charadter,  &c. 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  non-appearance  in 
court,  at  a  day  affigned  ;  but  imports  any  omiifion  of  that  which 
we  ought  to  do,  for  which  judgment  may  be  given  againft  the  de¬ 
faulter.  In  the  ufual  fenfe,  if  the  plaintiff  in  a  fuit  make  default 
in  appearance  on  a  trial,  he  will  be  non-fuited;  and  where  a  de¬ 
fendant  makes  default ,  judgment  fhall  be  had  againft  him  by  default. 
Jurors  making  default  in  their  appearance,  are  to  lofe  and  forfeit 
lffues. 

DEFEASANCE,  in  law,  from  the  French  defdire,  to  defeat, 
implies  a  condition  relating  to  a  deed,  which  being  performed,  the 
deed  is  defeated,  and  rendered  void,  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 
To  make  a  good  defeafance,  it  muff  be,  1.  By  deed  ;  for  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  defeafance  of  a  deed  without  a  deed;  and  a  writing  under 
hand  doth  not-  imply  it  to  be  a  deed.  2.  It  muft  recite  the  deed  it 
relates  to,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  material  part  thereof.  3.  It  is  to  be 
made  between  the  fame  perfons  who  were  parties  to  the  firft  deed. 
4.  It  muft  be  made  at  the  time,  or  after,  the  firft  deed,  and  not  be¬ 
fore.  5.  It  ought  to  be  made  of  a  thing  dcfeafable. 

DEFECATE,  or  Defecate,  a  term  applied  to  fome  body  that 
is  purged  and  cleared  of  faeces,  or  impurities. 

Diflillations,  and  other  chemical  operations,  are  intended  to  fepa- 
rate  the  moft  pure  and  fubtile  part  from  the  faxes  or  lees.  See  the 
article  Clarification,  in  Syftem  of  Chemistry,  p-497* 

DEFECTION,  the  aft  of  abandoning,  or  relinquifhing,  of  a 
party,  or  an  intereft,  a  perfon  bar!  been  engaged  in. 

The  woid  is  formed  of  the  Latin  deficio,  to  fail  of. 

DEFECTIVE,  or  Deficient,  nouns,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  as 
want  either  a  whole  number,  or  a  particular  cafe,  orate  totally  in¬ 
declinable.  ,  .  .  , 

The  term  defective  is  alfo  applied  to  a  verb  that  has  no.  all  it  s 

moods  and  tenfes. 

DEFENCE,  in  (leges,  is  ufed  for  ahy  thing  that  lerves  to  pre- 
ferve  or  fereen  the  foldiers,  or  the  place,  oee  Forti  hc  ation. 

The  parapets,  flanks,  cafements,  ravelins,  and  outworks,  that 
cover  the  place,  are  called  tht defences,  or  coverts,  of  the  place:  and 
when  the  cannon  has  beat  down,  or  ruined,  thefe  works,  fo  that  the 
men  cannot  fight  under  covert,  th t  defences  of  the  city  aie  laid  to  be 

^Defence,  line  of,  is  that  which  flanks  a  baftion,  being  drawn 
from  the  flank  oppofite  thereto. 

i  ne 
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The  line  of  defence  (hould  not  exceed  a  mufket-fhot,  i.  e.  I2o 
fathoms,  or  720  feet,  or  66  Rhinland  perches:  indeed  Melder  al¬ 
lows  65  ;  Scheiter,  70  ;  the  counts  De  Pagan  and  Vauban,  75- 

Defence,  greater,  lint  of,  or  fichant,  is  a  right  line,  as  EC 
(  Plate  gi,  fig.  1,)  drawn  from  the  point,  or  vertex,  of  the  baftion 
C,  to  the  concourfe  E  of  the  oppofite  flank  L  E,  with  the  curtin  E  A. 

D  efence  JeJJ'ey,  called  alfo  rafant,  and fianquant,  is  the  face  of 
the  baftion  continued  to  the  curtin  ;  as  C  I. 

Defence,  in  old  law-books,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  prohibition. 

A  flat  11  te  of  Edward  I.  is  intituled,  Stututum  de  defienfione  portandi 
arma,  See.  afld  it  is  defended  (forbidden)  by  law  to  diftrain  on  the 
highway. 

Defence,  in  it’s  true  legal  fenfe,  denotes  an  oppoflng  or  denial 
©f  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint ;  anfwering  to  the  contefla- 
tio  litis  of  the  civilians. 

DEFEND,  defendere,  in  our  ancient  law,  fignifies  to  prohibit  or 
forbid,  as  the  French  defendre  does.  Thus  Chaucer  ufes  it : 

Where  can  you  fay  in  any  manner,  age. 

That  ever  God  defended  marriage  ? 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  perfbn  fued  in  an  a&ion  perfonal ; 
a  tenant  is  he,  who  is  fued  in  an  adion  real. 

DEFENDER  of  the  faith ,  a  peculiar  title  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  firft  conferred  by  pope  Leo  X.  on  king 
Henry  VIII.  for  writing  againft  Martin  Luther  ;  the  bull  for  it 
bearing  date  quinto  idus  Opt  oh.  1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Clement  VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry’s  fupprefling  the  houfes 
of  religion,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  deprived  him 
of  his  title,  but  deprived  him  of  his  crown  alfo;  though  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  reign,  his  title,  See.  was  confirmed  by  parliament, 
and  hath  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all  fucceeding  kings  to  thL  day. 
Pope  Leo’s  bull  was  only  the  renovation  and  eftablilhment  of  an 
ancient  right. 

DEFENDERS,  were  anciently  notable  dignities,  both  in  church 
and  ftate ;  their  bufinefs  was,  to  look  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
public  weal,  to  prote&.the  poor  and  helplefs,  and  to  maintain  the 
intereftsand caufes  of  churches  and  religious  houfes.  Seethe  arti¬ 
cle  Advocate. 

DEFENDING,  in  fortification,  is  ufually  fynonymous  with 
flanking.  Thus  we  fay,  the  flank  defends  the  curtin  ;  and  the  op¬ 
pofite  face  the  baftion ;  the  demilune  flanks  or  defends  the  horn  or 
crown- work. 

Defending-aw^/*,  inner,  is  the  angle  Cl  E,  f Plate  91,  fig.  1.) 
made  by  the  lefler  line  of  defence  with  the  curtin. 

Defending-a«^,  outer,  is  the  angle  C  O  F,  formed  by  the  two 
lelfer  lines  of  defence,  C  O  and  F  O.  The  lines  or  fides  of  the 
rampart  or  wall  are  defended  by  mufquets  or  carbines ;  being  more 
eafy,  cheap,  and  commodious  than  cannons. 

DEFENSITIVE,  infurgery,  fignifies  a  bandage,  plaifter,  See. 
ufed  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  pain,  the  flux  of  the  blood, 
and  to  defend  the  part  from  the  imprellion  of  external  air  and 
injuries. 

DEFEN SO;  that  part  of  any  open  field  or  place,  allotted  for 
corn  and  hay,  and  upon  which  there  was  no  common  or  feeding, 
was  anciently  faid  to  be  in  defenfo  :  fo  of  any  meadow  ground  that 
was  laid  in  for  hay  only  :  the  term  was  alfo  applied  to  a  wood  in- 
clofed,  for  preferving  the  under-wood. 

DEFERENT,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  certain  veflels  of  the 
body,  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  humours  from  one  place  to 
another.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Anatomy. 

Deferent,  Deferens,  in  ancient  aftronomy,  a  circle  in¬ 
vented  to  account  for  the  eccentricity,  perigee,  and  apogee  of  the 
planets. 

In  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  the  fame  deferent  is  alfo  called  the  de¬ 
ferent  of  the  epicycle  ;  becaufe  it  traverfes  the  center  of  the  epicycle 
and  feems  to  fuftain  it. 

DEFFAIT,  or  Decapite',  in  French  heraldry,  denotes  that  a 
beaft  has  the  head  cut  off  fmooth ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  efiete , 
w  hich  we  call  erafed,  where  the  head  is,  as  it  were,  torn  off,  leaving 
the  neck  ragged. 

DEFICIENT  hyperbola,  one  with  only  one  afymptote,  and  two 
hyperbolical  legs  running  out  infinitely  towards  the  afymptote,  but 
contrary  ways.  See  the  article  Hyperbola. 

Deficient  interval,  in  mufic,  one  lefs  by  a  comma  than  it 
ought  to  be.  See  the  articles  Comma  and  Interval. 

Deficient  numbers,  thofe  whofe  parts  or  multiples,  added  toge¬ 
ther,  fall  (hort  of  the  integer,  whereof  they  are  the  parts ;  fuch  is 
8,  it’s  parts,  1,  2,4,  making  only  7.  See  the  article  Number. 

DEFILE,  in  fortification,  a  ftrait,  narrow  paffage,  through 
which  a  company  of  horfe  or  foot  can  pafs  only  in  file,  by  making  a 
fmall  front ;  fo  that  the  enemy  may  take  an  opportunity  to  flop 
their  march,  and  to  charge  them  with  fo  much  the  more  advantage, 
in  regard  that  thofe  in  the  front  and  rear  cannot  reciprocally  come  to 
the  relief  of  one  another. 

To  Defile,  is  to  reduce  an  army  to  a  fmall  front,  in  order  to 
march  through  a  defile. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  army  began  to  defile  on  the  left,  and  was  forced 
to  defile,  or  go  off  file  by  file,  at  each  end  of  the  field,  on  account  of 
the  moraffes  and  the  woods. 

DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  an  article  that  has  a 
precife  determinate  fignification ;  Inch  as  the  article  the  in  Englilh, 
'?an<W?  *n  French,  &c.  which  fix  and  afeertain  the  noun,  to  which 
they  belong,  to  fome  particular ;  as  the  king,  le  roy:  whereas  in  the 
quality  of  king,  de  roy,  the  articles  of  and  de  mark  nothing  precife, 
and  are  therefore  indefinite.  , 

DEFINITION,  in  logic,  the  fhewing  the  meaning  of  one  word 
by  leveral  other  not  fynonimous  terms. 

The  meaning  of  words  being  only  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  (land 
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for,  by  him  that  ufes  them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  (hewed 
or  the  word  is  defined,  when,  by  other  words,  ilie  idea  it  is  made  the 
fign  of,  and  is  annexed  to  it  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  is,  as  it 
were,  reprefented  and  fet. before  the  view  of  another:  and  thus  ji’s 
fignification  is  afeertained.  This  is  the  only  end  and  ufe  of  deS 
nitions,  and  therefore  the  only  meafure  ot  what  is,  or  is  not,  a  tmud 
definition.  1  1 

The  name  then  of  Ample  ideas  are  incapable  of  being  defined 
becaufe  the  feveral  terms  of  a  definition  fignifying  feveral  ideas,  they 
can  altogether  by  no  means  reprefent  an  idea  which  has  no  compo- 
fition  at  all ;  and  therefore  a  definition,  which  is  properly  but  (hew¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  any  one  word  by  feveral  others,  not  lignif vino 
the  fame  each,  can  in  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  no  place.  "  ** 

Definitions,  which  then  take  place  in  compound  ideas  only,  ar^ 
of  two  forts :  the  definition  of  the  name,  which  is  the  explanation 
of  what  any  word  means  ;  and  the  definition  of  the  thing,  which  ex¬ 
plains  in  what  the  nature  of  that  thing  confifts. 

In  order  to  form  a  definition  of  any  thing,  we  muft  employ  thefe 
three  adfts  of  the  mind,  firft  compare  the  thing  to  be  defined  with 
other  things  that  are  mod  like  toitfelf,  and  fee  wherein  it’s  effence 
and  nature  agrees  with  them  ;  and  that  is  called  the  general  nature 
or  genus  in  a  definition:  fo,  if  you  would  define  what  wine  is,  firft 
compare  it  with  other  things  like  itfelf,  as  cyder,  perry.  Sec.  and 
you  will  find  that  it  agrees  elfentially  with  them  in  this,  that  it  is  a 
fort  of  juice.  Secondly,  confider  the  mod  remarkable  and  primary 
attribute,  property,  and  idea,  wherein  the  thing  differs  from  thofe 
other  things  that  are  mod  like  it,  and  that  is  it’s  cflential  or  fpecific 
difference:  fo  that  wine  differs  from  cyder  and  perry,  and  all  other 
juices,  in  it’s  being  prefled  from  a  grape.  This  maybe  called  it’s 
fpectal  nature,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  other  juices. 

Thirdly,  join  the  general  and  fpecial  nature  together,  or  the  genus 
and  the  difference,  and  thefe  make  up  a  definition  i  fo  the  juice  of  a 
grape,  or  juice  preffed  from  grapes,  is  the  definition  of  wine.  Here 
it  mud  be  obferved,  that  in  fpeaking  of  the  genus  and  difference,  as 
compofing  a  definition,  it  mud  always  be  ’underftood,  that  the 
neareft  genus  and  fpecific  difference  are  required. 

The  next  general  nature,  or  the  neareft  genus,  muft  be  ufed  in  a 
definition,  becaufe  it  includes  all  the  reft:  as  if  we  were  to  define 
wine,  we  muft  fay,  wine  is  a  juice,  which  is  the  neareft  genus ; 
and  not  fay,  wine  is  a  liquid,  which  is  a  remote  general  nature ;  or, 
wine  is  a  fubftance,  which  is  yet  more  remote,  for  juice  includes 
both  liquid  and  fubftance.  Befides,  neither  of  thefe- two  remote 
general  natures  would  make  any  diftin&ion  betwixt  wine  and  a 
thoufand  other  fubftances,  or  other  liquids :  a  remote  genus  leaves 
the  thing  too  much  undiftinguiflied.  The  fpecific  difference  is  that 
primary  attribute  which  diftinguiflies  each  fpecies  from  one  another, 
while  they  (land  ranked  under  the  fame  general  nature  or  genus ;  fo 
that  the  fpecific  difference  of  wine  is  it’s  preffure  from  the  grape,  as 
cyder  is  preffed  from  apples,  and  perry  from  pears. 

In  definitions  we  muft  alfo  ufe  the  primary  attribute  that  diftin- 
guifhes  the  fpecies,  or  fpecial  nature;  and  not  attempt  to  define 
wine  by  it’s  particular  taftes,  or  effefts,  or  rather  properties,  which 
are  but  fccondary,  or  confequential,  when  it’s  preffure  from  the 
grape  is  the  mod  obvious  and  primary  diftinflion  of  it  from  all  other 
juices.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  known,  which  is  the 
primary  idea  which  diftinguiflies  one  thing  from  another ;  fo  fome 
would  as  foon  define  winter  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon,  as  by 
the  (hortnefs  of  the  days,  though  the  (hortnefs  of  the  days  is  doubt- 
lefs  the  moft  juft,  primary,  and  philofophical  difference ;  fince  win¬ 
ter-days  are  always  the  (horteft,  but  not  always  the  coldeft?  befides, 
the  (hortnefs  is  one  caufe  of  the  coldnefs,  but  the  coldnefs  is  no 
canfe  of  their  (hortnefs. 

The  fpecial  rules  for  a  good  definition  are  thefe:  1.  A  definition 
muft  be  univerfal,  or  adequate,  that  is,  it  muft  agree  to  all  the  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  or  individuals,  that  are  included  under  the  fame  idea. 
2.  It  muft  be  proper,  and  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined,  and  agree 
to  that  alone.  Thefe  twjo  rules,  being  obferved,  will  always  render 
a  definition  reciprocal  with  the  thing  defined  ;  that  is,  the  definition 
may  be  ufed  in  the  place  ot  the  thing  defined ;  or  they  may  be 
mutually  affirmed  concerning  each  other.  3.  A  definition  fhould  be 
clear  and  plain  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  rule  concerning  the  de¬ 
finition  both  of  names  and  things,  that  no  word  fljould  be  ufed  in 
either  of  them,  which  has  any  difficulty  in  it,  unlefs  it  has  been 
before  defined.  4.  A  definition  (hould  be  (liorr,  fo  that  it  muft 
have  no  tautology  in  it,  nor  any  words  fuperfluous.  5.  Neither  the 
thing  defined,  nor  a  mere  fynonimous  name  fhould  make  any  part 
of  the  definition. 

Though  the  defining  by  the  genus  and  difference  be  the  (horteft 
way,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  heft ;  certainly  it  is 
not  the  only,  and  fo  not  abfolutdy  neceflary.  Thus,  man  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  folid  extended  fubftance,  having  life,  fenfe,  fponta- 
neous  motion,  and  the  (acuity  of  reafoning  :  and  certainly  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  man  would  be  as  well  underftood,  as  when  it  is 
defined  a  rational  animal. 

Definition,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  by  Cicero,  to  exprefsa  fhort 
comprehenfive  explanation  of  a  thing. 

The  definitions  of  the  orator,  it  muft  be  obferved,  differ  much  from 
thofe  of  the  logician  and  philofopher:  the  orator  takes  a  large  cotn- 
pafs,  and  defines  things  more  ornamentally:  thus,  man  is  a  curious 
work  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  framed  after  his  own  image,  endued 
with  reafon,  and  born  with  immortality :  but  this  ihetorical  defini¬ 
tion,  in'ftri&nefs,  comes  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  delcription,  than 
to  an  accurate  definition. 

Lord  Bacon  obferves  of  Ariftotle’s  definitions  in  the  general,  th.  t 
they  are  very  much  like  that,  whereby  man  (hould  be  defined  an 
animal  that  tills  the  ground.  Nor  was  his  mailer  Plato  lefs  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  The  farcaftic  joke  put  upon  him  on  that  account  is 
famous :  Plato,  it  feems,  had  defined  man,  animal  bipes  implume , 
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a  two-footed  animal  without  feathers.  Upon  which,  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  a  great  derider  of  the  Academics,  threw  a  cock  Gripped  of 
his  feathers,  and  quite  naked,  into  the  middle  of  Plato’s  fchool  ; 
crying,  “  Here  is  Plato’s  man.” 

DEFINITIVE,  is  applied  to  fomewhat  that  terminates  or  de¬ 
cides  a  queftion,  or  procefs.  Thus  we  fay. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  pafTed  a  definitive  fentence  in  fuch  a  caufe  : 
the  church  has  given  a  definitive  judgment  on  fuch  an  article  of 

faith. 

DEFINITIVES,  in  grammar,  denote,  according  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  words  ;  or  fuch 
as  are  fignificant  by  relation,  called  by  others  articles. 

DEFINITOR,  an  afTefTor,  orcounfellorof  a  general,  or  fuperior, 
In  certain  monafteries. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  kindling,  or  fetting  fire 
to  a  fait,  a  mineral,  or  other  matter,  either  alone,  or  mixed  for 
that  purpofe,  with  a  fulphureous  one,  in  order  to  purify  it.  As  is 
done  in  the  preparing  of  ./Ethiops  mineral  by  fire,  or  fal  prunella, 


&c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  de, and  flagrare,  to  burn. 

This  fhort  procefs  has  been  often  recommended  to  the  world  as 
of  great  ufe  in  trying  the  {Length  of  brandies,  and  other  vinous  fpi- 
rits,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  in  this  refpedt  by  Mr.  Geof- 
froy. 

The  common  way  of  trying  fpirits  by  deflagration,  is,  to  meafure 
out  any  quantity  of  it,  then  to  heat  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire;  if,  after 
it  will  no  longer  burn,  the  remainder  is  half  as  much  as  the  quanti¬ 
ty  meafured  out  for  the  trial  was,  then  the  fpirit  tried  is  found  to 
confift  of  half  water,  and  half  totally  inflammable  fpirit ;  that  is, 
it  is  exactly  what  we  underfland  by  the  term  perfedt  proof,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  remainder  is  more  or  lefs  than  half  the  original  quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  fo  much  below  or  fo  much  above  proof,  or  the  due  ftrength 
of  brandy. 

DEFLECTION,  the  turning  any  thing  afide  from  it’s  true  or 
former  courfe,  by  fome  adventitious  or  external' caufe. 

Deflection'  of  the  rays  of  light ,  a  property  which  Dr.  Hook 
obfervedin  1675,  and  read  an  account  of  before  the  Royal  Society, 
March  t8,  the  fame  year.  He  fays  he  found  it  different  both  from 
reflection  and  refradlion,  and  that  it  was  made  towards  the  furface 
of  the  opaque  body,  perpendicularly. 

This  is  the  fame  property  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  inflection. 
He  difcovered,  by  plain  experiment,  the  inflection  of  the  rays  of 
light,  and  M.  de  la  Hire  allures  us,  he  found,  that  the  beams  of  the 
ftars  being  obferved,  in  a  deep  valley,  to  pafs  near  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
are  always  more  refraCted  than  if  there  were  no  fuch  hill,  or  the 
obfervations  were  made  on  the  top  thereof,  as  if  the  rays  of  light 
were  deflected  or  bent  down  into  a  curve,  by  paffing  near  the  furface 
of  the  mountain.  See  the  article  Inflection. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflowering,  the  aCt  of  taking  away 
a  woman’s  virginity  by  force  and  violence.  Death,  or  marriage,  are 
decreed  by  the  civil  law,  in  cafe  of  defloration.  _ 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  refpeCt  for  virgins,  that  they  would 
not  put  them  to  death,  till  they  had  firft  procured  them  to  be  de¬ 
flowered.  On  the  contrary,  the  natives  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  hold 
virginity  in  fo  little  eftimation,  that  they  pay  ftrangers  to  come  and 
deflower  their  brides. 

'By  the  cuffom  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  a  maid,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  may  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  deflowered  without  being  difin- 
herited  for  it  by  her- father. 

DEFLUVIUM,  a  diftemper  in  trees,  whereby  they  lofe  their 
bark  ;  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  a  (harp  humour,  that  diiTolves  the 
glue  whereby  the  bark  is  faftened  to  the  wood,  and  fomeumesby  too 

much  drought.  .  .  .  . 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  or  flowing  down  of 
humours  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior  part  of  the  body  ;  as  ot 
rheum  on  the  trachea  and  afophagus,  in  a  catarrh. 

Defluxions  of  the  eyes  produce  a  vveaknefs  of  fight,  and  often 
blindnefs. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  thecafling  any  one  out  of  his  land, 
or  a  with-holding  of  lands  and  tenements  by  force  from  the  right 

Deforcement,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  for  refiffingor 
offering  violence  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  while  they  are^adtually 
employed  in  the  exercife  of  their  functions,  by  putting  it  s  orders 

and  fentences  into  execution.  . 

The-  punifhment  of  this  crime  is  confifcation  of  moveables, 
joined  with  fome  arbitrary  punifhment,  as  fine,  imprifonmenf',  ba- 
nifhment,  or  corporeal  pains,  according  to  the  degrees  of  violence, 
and  other  circumftances,  which  aggravate  the  crime. 

DEFORCEOR,  or  Deforceant,  a  pcrfon  that  overcomes  and 
caffs  forth  another  from  his  lands  and  tenements  by  force,  and  differs 
from  a  diffeifor  on  this  account :  1.  That  a  man  may  be  difleiled 
without  force.  2.  A  man  may  deforce  another  that  never  was  tn 
poffeffion,  as  where  many  have  a  right  to  lands,,  as  common  heirs, 
and  one  of  them  enters,  and  keeps  out  the  reft.  A  deforceor  like  wife 
differs  from  an  intruder,  who  is  made  by  a  wrongful  entry  only  into 
land,  &c.  void  of  a  pulteflor ;  whilrt  a  deforceor  is  he  that  holds  out 

againft  the  right  heir.  . 

DEFORMITY,  a  term  immediately  oppofed  to  beauty,  ami 

denotes  the  want  of  that  uniformity,  fymmetry,  and  variety,  necef- 
fary  to  conftitute  beauty.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Hutchefon  defines  it 
by  theabfence  of  beauty,  or  a  deficiency  in  the  beauty  expefted  m 
any  fpecies.  Deformity  and  beauty  may  be  confidered  cither  as  natu¬ 
ral  or  moral.  Thefe  are  both  referred  by  the  above-mentioned  inge¬ 
nious  writer  to  an  internal  sense,  and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as 
he  fuppofes,  arife  from  an  original,  arbitrary  fau&ure  of  our  ow 
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minds,  by  which  pertain  objeCts,  when  obferved,  are  rendered  the 
occafions  of  certain  fenfations  and  affeclionS., 

ad  there  been  a  fpecies  of  the  form  which  we  now  denominafe 
ug  V,  or  deformed ;  and  had  v/c  never  feeh  or  expedfed  greater  beautv. 
We  mould  havfe  received  nodifguft  from  it;  though  the  pleafu’re 
would  not  have  been  fo  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we  now  ad¬ 
mire.  Our  fdnfe  of  beauty  feetns  defigned  to  give  11s  pofitive  plea- 
ftire ;  but  not  pofitive  pain,  or  difguff,  any  farther  than  what  arifes 
from  difappointment. 

The  deformity  of  the  body  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  bv 
forming  and  moulding  it  ih  infancy  ;  as  by  ftroking  up  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  to  keep  them  from  falling  ;oo  low  ;  and  by  ftroking  im  the 
forehead,  to  keep  it  from  finking,  bv  proper  bandages,  &e. 

According  to  a  late  ingenious  writer,  the  proper  province  of  a 
deformed  perion  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind  ;  and  his  bufinefs, 
only  fuch  as  depends  on  ingenuity.  ‘  If  tic  cannot  be  a  dancing- 
mafter,  to  adjuft  the  heels,  he  may  be  a  fchOol  matter,  to  inftrudt  the 
head.  lie  would  appear  ill,  as  a  herald  in  a  proceflion,  but  may 
pafs  very  well  as  a  merchant  upon  the  exchange.  He  cannot  be  a 
graceful  adlor  on  the  ffage,  but  he  may  produce  a  good  play.  He 
can  acquire  no  glory  by  the  fword,  but  he  may  hy  the  per..  On 
looking  about  him,  he  Will  find  many  avenues  to  fame  barred  againft 
him  :  but  fome  are  Hill  open,  through  that  of  virtue:  and  thofe,  if 
he  has  a  right  ambition,  he.wiil  mod  probably  attempt  to  pafs. 

An  emperor  of  Germany  coming  by  accident  into  a  church  where 
he  heard  an  ill-favoured  deformed  prieft  faying  mafs,  the  emperor 
defpifed  him  as  unfit  to  difeharge  the  facred  offices  of  the  church  ; 
but  hearing  him  read,  with  i  fuitable  expreffion,  and  gracefulncfs; 
in  the  pfalm  appointed  for  the  day,  It  is  he  that  made  Us,  and  not  we 
ourfehes,  the  emperor  reproved  himfelf  for  his  haffy  and  harfh  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and,  inquiring  into  the  qualifications  of  the  prieft,  and  find¬ 
ing  him  a  perfon  of  exemplary  piety  and  erudition,  he  made  him 
archbifhop  and  eledtor  of  Cologne:  which  great  preferment  he  dif- 
charged  with  all  the  care  and  fidelity  imaginable. 

Tifop,  well  known  by  his  fables,  that  have  defervedly  obtained 
great  reputation  in  the  world,  was  fa  much  deformed  in  body,  had 
fo  ill  a  face,  together  with  a  fluttering  delivery  of  his  words,  that 
(as  a  certain  writer  obferves)  one  can  fcarce  determine  whether  he 
was  under  obligation  to  be  grateful  to  nature  for  his  being,  or  to 
complain  and  rail  agair.ft  her  ;  to  which  misfortunes,  we  may  add, 
his  being  a  (lave  :  yet  in  thefe  circumftances,  which  made  him  the 
derifion  of  all  the  world,  he  preferved  the  freedom  of  his  mind  inde¬ 
pendent  from  the  frowns  of  fortune ;  and,  by  the  excellency  of  his 
wifdom,  fupported  himfelf  under  all  thefe  evils  without  complain¬ 
ing  ;  which  procured  him  efteem  among  all  people  who  had  fenfe 
enough  to  difeern  a  clear  and  bright  foul  under  the  veil  of  a  deformed 
body. 

The  philofbpher  advifes  young  folks  frequently  to  contemplate 
their  faces  in  a  glafs,  to  the  end  that,  if  they  were  fair  and  handfome, 
they  might  thence  be  admonifhed  to  make  the  beauties  of  their  minds 
anfwerable  to  thofe  of  their  bodies ;  and,  if  they  were  not  fo,  they 
might  drive  to  recompenfe  the  difadvantageous  appearance  of  theif 
outfide,  by  the  acquired  ornaments  of  learning  and  virtue.  This 
advice  has  beerl  fo  well  followed  by  fomfe  perfonsof  ordinary  figure, 
that  the  dark-fenternS  of  their  bodies  have  been  provided  with  very 
gloiiouS  intelledhial  lights,  fo  that  they  have  fOrpafled  others  in  the 
bright  accompli lhments  of  their  minds,  far  more  than  they  have 
fallen  fhort  in  the  lineaments  of  the  body.  This  they  have  done. 
While  others  have  remained  monfters  both  in  body  and  mind; 

What  is  right  in  adtionSand  chara&ers  is  beautiful  and  amiable, 
and  gives  plealure;  what  is  wrong  is  deformed  and  odious,  and  ex¬ 
cites  difgufl  :  right  and  pleafure,  wrong  and  pain,  are  as  diftinct  as 
caufe  and  effedt. 

DEFOSSION,  defoflio,  the  punifhment  of  burying  alive,  inflidted, 
among  the  Romans,  on  Veffal  virgins  guilty  of  rncontirrency.  It 
is  alfoa  cuffom  among  the  Hungarians  to  punifh  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  women  convidted  of  adultery. 

DEFTARDAR,  in  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  policy,  an  officet 
of  ftate,  anfwering  to  our  lord  treafurer,  who  appoints  deputies  in 
every  province. 

The  deftardar ,  or,  as  Vigenere  calls  him,  dephterderi,  has  in  hiS 
charge  the  rolls  and  accounts  of  the  militia,  and  the  treafury  :  he 
receives  all  the  grand  fignlor  s  revenues,  pays  his  forces,  and  furnifheS 
the  efcpences  of  all  public  affairs  :  in  which,  his  office  differs  from 
that  of  the  chaznadar,  who  is  treafurer  ef  the  fcraglioor  court,  as 
the  deftardar  is  of  the  ftate. 

DEGENERATION,  the  adt  of  failing,  or  declining  from  a 
more  perfedf,  or  valuable  kind,  ftate,  or  condition,  to  an  inferior 

or  worfe.  ,  . 

it  is  a  great  difpute  among  the  naturalifts,  whether  or  no  animals, 
plants,  &c.  be  capable  of  degenerating  into  other  fpecies  f  I  he  affir¬ 
mative  is  urged  by  many,  as  a  ftrong  objedtion  againft  the  plant 
being  contained  in  the  feed,  and  that  doHrine  of  generation  wherein 

that  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo.  .  .  ,  •  •  r  r  , 

But  our  lateft  and  beft  naturaliffs  maintain  the  opinion  ot  fuch  a 
degeneratian ,  or  tranfmntation,  to  be  erroneous,  and  a  chimera:  not 
but  thev  allow,  that  a  plant,  by  being  tranfplanted  to  an  improper 
foil  erYun,  may  be  depraved;  fo  as  a  Dutch  rofe,  of  an  hundred 
leaves,  may  only  produce  another  rofe,  far  fhort  thereof  in  number 

of  leaves,  colour,  ftnell,  &c.  f.  ..  .  ,  f  , 

DEGLUTITION,  in  medicine,  the  adt  ot  fwallowing  the  food. 

Deglutition  is  performed,  in  the  firft  place,  by  means  of  the  tongue, 
driving  the  aliment  into  the  ceflphagus,  or  gullet ;  and  then,  by  the 
com  ration  of  the  fphinfier,  and  the  flelhy  fibres  of  the  fame  aefo- 
tkagus  which,  lcllening  the  bore,  or  aperture  thereof,  protrude  the 

contents  downwards  into  the  ftomach,  in  our  eating.  ' 
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Deglutition  fucceeds  mafticanon,  and  is  followed  by  conco£lion. 

DEGRADATION,  in  our  law-books  called  degradation ,  and 
depofiticn,  the  a£t  of  depriving,  or  dripping  a  perfon  for  ever  of  a 
dignity  or  degree  of  honour  ;  and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and 
privileges  thereof. 

For  a  more  domellic  inflance  :  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  earl  of  Car- 
lifle,  being  .-ttainted  and  convicted  of  treafon,  18  Edw.  II.  coram 
rege  ;  after  judgment  wa«  pronounced  on  him,  his  fword  was  broken 
over  his  head,  and  his  fpurs  hewn  off  his  heels  ;  Sir  Antony  Lucy, 
the  judge,  faying  to  him,  “  Andrew,  now  art  thou  no  knight,  but 
a  knave.” 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  we  have  an  inflance  of  degradation  before 
condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eighth  century,  at  Conftantinople. 

It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the  patriarch  Conftaptine,  whom  Conftantine 
Copronymus  caufcd  to  be  executed.  He  was  made  to  afeend  the 
ambo;  and  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent  fome  of  his  bifhops  to  ftrjp 
him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathematized  him:  then  they  made  him 
go  out  of  the  church  backwards. 

But  we  have  a  much  later  inflance  in  our  own  hiflory :  when 
Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  degraded,  by  .order  of 
queen  Mary,  they  drefled  him  in  epifcopal  robes,  made  only  of  can¬ 
vas,  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  paftoral  ftaff  in  his  hand  ; 
and  in  this  attire  fliewed  him  to  the  people.  Which  done,  they 
ftripped  him  again,  piece  by  piece. 

At  prefent,  they  do  not  ftand  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of  degra¬ 
dation,  in  order  to  the  putting  a  prieft  to  death  ;  by  reafon  of  the 
delays  and  difficulties  that  it  would  occafion.  Pope  Boniface  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  fix  bifhops  were  required  to  degrade  a  pried  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  affembling  fo  many  bifhops  rendered  the  punifhment 
frequently  impracticable. ,  , 

With  us,  a  pried,  after  having  been  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  if 
he  cannot  purge  hjmfpjf  of  the  crime  laid  at  his  door,  his  gown,  and 
other  robes,  are  dripped  over  his  ears  by  the  common  hangman  ;  by 
which  he  is-  declared  diverted  of  his  orders. 

Degradation,  in  painting,  expreffes  the  Jeffening,  and  ren¬ 
dering  dim  and  confuted,  the  appearance  of  diftant  objefts,  in  a 
landicape,  fo  that  they  {hall  appear  there  as  they  would  do  to  an  eye 
placed  at  that  diflance  from  them. 

DEGRADED  crofs ,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  divided  into  rteps  at  each  1 
end,  diminiflung  as  they  afeend  towards  the  center,  called  by  the 
French  perror.nce. 

DEGREE,  in  algebra,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  equations.  If  the 
index  of  the  highert  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  2,  it  is  of 
the  fecond  degree ,  &c. 

Degree,  in  geometry,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  including  a  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixteenth  part  thereof. 

Every  circle,  great  and  fmall,  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360 
parts,  called  degrees:  the  degree  is  fubdivided  into  60  lefler  parts, 
called  minutes :  the  minute  into  60  others,  called  feconds:  the  fe¬ 
cond  into  60  thirds,  &c.  It  follows,  that  the  degrees,  minutes,  &c. 
of  greater  circles,  are  greater  than  thofe  of  Jefs. 

T  he  fubdivifions  of  degrees  are  fra£tions,  whofe  denominators 
proceed  in  a  fexagecuple  ratio  ;  that  is,  a  firft  minute  is  —  JQ,  a 
fecond  a  third  =  j-n-ctJd'  &c-  But  thefe  denominators 

being  troublelume,  their  logarithms  are  fubftituted  in  common  ufe, 
as  indices  thereof.  1  hus  a  degree ,  as  being  the  integer,  or  unit,  is 
denoted  by  o,  a  firrt  minute,  or  prime,  by  1  ;  a  fecond  by  2,  or  "  ; 
a  third  by  3,  or  ",  &c.  Accordingly,  3  degrees,  25  minutes,  4 
feconds,  16  thirds,  are  written  30,  25',  4'',  16"'. 

The.  magnitude  or  quantity  of  angles  is  accounted  in  degrees; 
becaufe  the  curvature  of  the  circle  being  uniform  in  all  parts,  equal 
angles  at  the  center  are  fubiended  by  equal  arcs,  and  by  fimilar  arcs 
in  peripheries  of  different  diameters.  Thus  we  fay,  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  of  70  degrees,  50  minutes;  of  25  degrees,  15  minutes,  45 
feconds. 

Degree  of  latitude,  i?,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  fphericity  of  the 
earth,  the  360th  pa>t  of  the  meridian  ;  or  more  generally  it  is  that 
fpace  through  which  an  ob!erver  muff  more  on  the  meridian,  in  or¬ 
der  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  diflance  of  a  ftar  from  the  zenith  by 
one  degree.  Sec  the  article  Latitude. 

The  quantity  of  a  degree  of  a  meridian,  or  other  great  circle,  on 
the  furtace  of  the  earth,  is  varioufly  determined  by  various  ob- 
fervers:  the  methods  too  made  ufe  of  are  various.  See  the  article 
Earth. 

M.  Picart  meaftired  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  490  21',  and  found 
it  equal  to  57060  I'rench  toifes.  Our  countrymen  Mr.  Norwood, 
about  the  year  1635,  meafured  the  diflance  between  London  and 
Tork,  and  found  it  9°575r  Englifh  feet ;  and  finding  the  difference 
of  latitudes  2°  28',  determined  the  quantity  of  one  degree  to  be  367 196 
Englilh  feet,  or  57300  Paris  toifes,'  or  69  Englifh  miles  288 
yards. 

M.  Maupertuis  meafured  a  degree  in  Swedifh  Lapland,  in  the 
latitude  of  66°  20',  and  found  it  57438  toifes.  M.  de  la  Caille, 
being  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1752,  found  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  in  latitude  330  i8'{-  S.  to  be  57037  toifes. 

In  1755,  father  Bofcovich  found  the  length  of  a  degree  in  latitude 
430  N .  to  be  56972  toifes,  as  meafured  between  Rome  and  Rimini, 
in  Italy.  In  the  year  1740,  MelTrs.  Caffini  and  de  la  Caille  again 
examined  the  former  meafures  in  France,  and,  after  making*a!l  the 
neceffary  corre&ions,  found  the  meafure  of  a  degree,  the  middle  of 
which  is  in  490  ,22'  N.  to  be  57074  toifes  ;  and  in  the  latitude  of 
45°*  57°5°  tQiffis.  From  thefe  meafures  it  appears  that  the  earth 
is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid.  See  Figure  of  the  Earth, 

Our  theory  of  navigation  being  founded  upon  an  hypothefisof  the 
degrees  of  latitude  being  all  equal,  mult  of  confequence  be  very  erro¬ 
neous  :  wherefore  we  here  infert  a  table  of  the  degrees  in  the  qua- 
drantal  arch  of  the  meridian,  both  in  the  fphere  and  fpheroid,  with 
their  differences,  as  calculated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murdoch. 


j  A  Table  of  Arches  of  the  Meridian  to  the  Spheroid  and  Sphere,  it. 

Minutes  of  the  Equator. 
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Degree  of  longitude,  is  the  fpace  between  two  meridians ;  the 
quantity  of  which  is  variable  according  to  the  latitude. 

Thefe  expreffions  are  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  who  were 
acquainted  with  a  very  large  extent  of  earth,  from  eaft  to  Weft, 
which  they  accounted  the  length,  and  a  much  lefs  from  north  to 
fouth,  which  parted  with  them  for  the  breadth  of  the  earth.  See 
the  article  Longitude. 

The  quantity  of  a  degree  of  a.  great  circle,  with  the  diflance  of 
any  other  parallel  from  the  equator,  being  given,  the  quantity  of  a 
degree  in  that  parallel  is  found  by  this  canon  :  as  the  whole  fine,  or 
radius,  is  to  the  coline  of  the  diflance  of  the  parallel  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  fo  is  the  quantity  of  a  degree  of  the  equator  to  the  quantity  of  a 
degree  of  the  parallel. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  latitude  of  the  parallel  510,  and  a  degree  of  the 
equator  69  miles. 

Log.  of  whole  fine  100000000 
Coline  of  gi°  9.7988718 

Log.  69°  1.8388491 

Log.  required  —  1.(5377209 

The  number  correfponding  to  which  in  the  table  is  43, Vo* 
nearly  ;  which  being  multiplied  by  5280,  the  number  of  feet  in  a 
mile,  give  the  number  of  Englifh  feet  in  a  degree  in  that  parallel. 
On  which  foundation  (Tuppofmg  M.  Caffini’sqHoportion  of  365184 
Englifh  feet,  or  69  miles  864  feet  to  1  degree  of  a  great  circle)  may 
be  calculated  a  table,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
in  each  parallel  of  latitude. 

Degree,  in  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an  interval  in  cogna¬ 
tion  or  kinfhip,  whereby  proximity  and  remoteuefs  of  blood  are 
computed. 

Degrees  are  the  intervals  whereby  it  is  known  what  perfons  are 
nearefl  to  the  flock  or  root.  Or  they  are  the  dlfhnces  of  one  per¬ 
fon  from  another  in  the  line  of  confanguinity  or  affinity,  reckoned 
from  fome  common  parent  or  anceftor.  See  Consanguinity.  ^ 

In  computing  degrees  of  confanguinity,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
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is  universal,  either  in  the  diretf,  or  collateral,  otherwife  called  the 
oblique  line :  %uot  funt  generations  tot  funt  gradus.  Every  gene¬ 
ration  in  the  dired  line  conftitutes  a  different  degree,  reckoning 
either  upwards.  or  downards ;  and  this  method  of  computation 
timverfally  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as  in  the  com 
mon  law.  But  in  the  canon  law,  the  rule  is  different  for  the  oblique 
line;  and  here  a  diftmdtion  is  made  between  the  equal  and  unequal 
oblique  line.  1  M 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  rule  is,  as  many  degrees  as  the  perfons  allied 
are  diftant  from  the  common  flock,  fo  many  they  are  diftant  from 
oneanother.  _  In  the  other  cafe,  the  rule  is,  as  many  degrees  as  the 
mod  remote  is  diftant  from  the  common  flock,  fo  many  the  perfons 
are  diftant  from  ope  another.  Hence  the  filter  of  a  perfon’s  grand¬ 
father  is  diftant  from  that  perfon  in  the  fourth  degree;  whereas,  by 
the  canon  law,  fhe  is  only  in  the  third  degree.  *  1 

Degree,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  the  date  or  intenfenefs  of  fire. 

Degrees,  in  mufic,  are  the  little  intervals,  whereby  the  con¬ 
cords  or  hartnonical  intervals  are  compofed.  The  primary  caufe  of 
the  invention  of  degrees,  or  intervals,  lefs  than  concords,  and 
whereby  the  concords  are  divided,  and,  as  it  were,  graduated, 
Defcartes  judges  to  have  been  this  :  that  if  the  voice  were  always  to 
proceed  by  harmonica!  intervals,  there  would  be  too  great  a  dispro¬ 
portion,  or  inequality,  in  the  intenfenefs  thereof, 'which  would 
weary  both  the  finger  and  the  hearer. 

Mufical  degrees  are  three:  ift,  The  greater  tone,  whofe  ratio  is 
8:9.  2.  The  lefs  tone,  whofe  ratio  is  9  :  10.  And,  3.  The  femi- 

tone,  whofe  ratio  is  15  :  16.  By  thefe  alone  a  found  can  be  moved 
upwards  or  downwards,  fucceffively,  from  one  extreme  of  a  concord 
to  another,  and  produce  true  melo  ly  ;  and  by  means  of  ihefe,  feve- 
ral  voices  are  alfo  capable  of  the  neceffary  variety  in  palling  from 
concord  to  concord.  As  to  the  original  of  thefe  degrees,  they  aiife 
nut  of  the  fitnple  concords,  and  are  equal  to  their  differences. 
Thus,  8:9  is  the  difference  of  a  fourth  and  a  fifth;  9:  10  is  that  of 
a  leffer  third  and  fourth,  or  of  a  fifth  and  greater  lixth  ;  and  15: 16 
is  the  difference  of  a  greater  third  and  fourth,  or  of  a  fifth  and  leffer 
fixth. 

Degree,  in  uniyerfities,  denotes  a  quality  conferred  on  the  ftu- 
rlents,  or  members  of  them,  as  a  teftimony,  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  or  faculties ;  and  entitling  them  to  certain  privileges,  pre¬ 
cedencies,  &C.  'Vi'" 

The  degrees  are  much  the  fame  in  the  feveral  univerfities  ;  but  the 
laws  of  them,  and  the  difeipline  or  e^preife  previous  to  their  being 
obtained,  differ.  Tlie  'degrees  are,  bachelor,  mailer,  and  dodtor  ; 
inftead  of  the  fecond,  in  fome  foreign  univerfities,  they  have  licen- 
tiate.  ‘  ‘ 

In  each  faculty  there  are  but  two  degrees,  viz.  bachelor  and  doc¬ 
tor,  which  were  anciently  called  bachelor  and  mailer  :  nor  do  the 
arts  admit  of  more  than  two,  which  Hill  retain  the  denomination  of 
the  ancient  degrees,  viz.  bachelor  and  mailer.  At  Oxford,  degrees 
of  mailer  and  do£lor  are  only  conferred  once  a  year,  viz.  on  Monday 
after  the  feventh  of  July ;  when  a  folemn  a£t  is  held  for  the  purpofe. 

See  the  article  Act. 

The  expences  of  a  degree  of  doCtor  in  any  of  the  faculties,  in 
treats  and  fet  fees,  ufually  amount  to  100/.  and  that  of  a  mailer  of 
arts,  to  20  or  30/. 

The  degree  ol  bachelor  is  only  conferred  in  Lent. 

To  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  four  years  are  required, 
and  three  more  for  mailer  of  arts.  See  the  article  Bachelor. 

At  Cambridge,  matters  are  nearly  on  the  fame  footing,  only  the 
difeipline  is  fomewhat  more  fevere,  and  the  exercifes  more  difficult. 
The  commencement,  which  anfwers  to  the  aft  of  Oxford,  is  the 
Monday  before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  July.  The  degrees  of  bachelor 
aretakenup  in  Lent,  beginning  on  Affi-Wednefday. 

DEICIDE,  Deicida,  a  term  only  ufed  for  the  putting  to  death  j 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  by  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews.  Some 
have  objected  to  the  propriety  of  this  term,  fince  the  Redeemer 
fuffered,  not  as  God,  but  as  God  and  man  united  in  Chrilt. 

DEJECTION,  from  dejicio,  I  throw  off,  in  medicine,  is  the 
aft  of  eje&ing  or  evacuating  the  excrements. 

Dejection  is  alfo  applied  to  the  excrements  themfelves  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  of  the  fame  import  with  flool - 

Dejection,  in  aftrology,  is  applied  to  the  planets  when  they 
have  loft  their  influence,  as  is  pretended  by  their  being  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fome  others,  which  check  and  counteract  them.  It  is  the 
contrary  of  their  exaltation. 

DEJECTORIA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  purging  medicines. 

DEIFICATION,  in  pagan  theology,  the  ceremony  of  deifying 
the  Roman  emperors  ;  i.  e.  of  placing  them  among  the  gods,  and 
decreeing  divine  honours  to  be  rendered  them.  See  Apotheosis. 

DE1NCLINERS,  or  Deinclining  dials,  are  fuch  as  both 
decline  and  incline,  or  recline  at  the  fame  time.  Thus,  if  a  plane 
cut  the  prime  vertical  circle  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  the 
horizontal  plane  under  an  angle  of  twenty-four  degrees,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pole  being  fifty-two  degrees,  a  dial  drawn  on  this  plane 
is  called  a  deincliner. 

DEIPARA,  Qecrcw.g,  mother  of  God.  The  council  of  Ephefus 
firft  gave  a  fandlion  to  the  appellation ;  but  the  fifth  of  Conftan- 
tinople  decreed,  that  the  Virgin  fhould  always  be  thus  called.  This 
gave  rife  to  terrible  difputes  :  Anaftafms,  a  prefbyter  of  Neftoritis, 
patriarch  of  Conftaminople,  firft  afferted,  in  a  fermon,  that  the 
Virgin  was  by  no  means  to  be  called  Qe070‘/.og ;  upon  which  words, 

8  great  tumult  arifing,  Neflorius  took  his  prtfbyter’s  part,  and 
taught  the  fame  doctrine.  .. 

DEIS,  or  Dagus,  the  chief  table  in  a  monaftery  ;  thus  called, 
from  a  cloth  called  dais,  with  which  the  tables  of  kings  were 

covered. 

DEISM,  the  doftrine  or  belief  of  the  deijls. 

Dtifm  more  precifely  fignines  that  fyflem  of  religion,  relating  both  j 
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to  do&rine  and  prafti 


the  mere  force  of  namSl  ^7  ma"  is  t(i  difcbver  hitfifelfby 

exclufiVe  of  it.  '  "  ^  independent  of  all  revelation,  and 

Unties  of  ,hC  ft****. 

vealed  reliaion  Thev  a-p  fn  -  n  i  e  7  lri  ian  Dheme,  or  re¬ 
in  oppofition  to  Chrffinn  f°T  led  ™  ’r^  bcl,tf,n  God  atone, 

eminent  reformer,  mentions  certain  perfons,  in  his  epiftle  dedica 

i°  theufcC(>ndtome  Inft...aionPChrefienne' 

pubhffied  in  1563,  who  called  themfelves  by  a  new  name,  that  of 
e'ft5'  rhefc,  he  tells, H8,  profeffed  to  believe  in  God,  but  (hewed 
regard  to  JefusChnfl,  and  confidered  the  doftrine  of  theapof 
les  and  evangel  ills  as  f  ables  and'  dreams.  He  adds,  that  ffiey 
laughed  at  all  religion,  though  they  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  lived,  or  -whom  they  vviffied  to 
pleafe,  or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he  obfeves, profeffed  to  believe 
le  immortality  of  the  foul  ;  others  denied  both  this  doftrine,  and 
at  of  Providence.  .  Many  of  them  were  confidered  as  perfons  of 
aciite  and  lubtile  genius,  and  took  pains  in  d'llieminating  their 
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The  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  taking  the  denomination  in  the  mod 
extenfive  fignification,  diflinguiffies  deijls  into  four  forts.  1.  Such 
as  pretend  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  indepen¬ 
dent,  intelligent  Being,  and  who  teach  that  this  Supreme  Being 
made  the  world,  though  they  fanfy  he  does  nof  at  all  concern  him- 
ielf  in  the  management  of  it.  7.  Thofe  who  believe  not  only  the 
Being,  but  alfo  the  providence  of  God  with  Tefpeft  to  the  natural 
world,  but  who  not  allowing  any  difference  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  deny  that  God  takes  any  notice  of  the  morally  good  or 
evil  aftions  of  men  ;  thefe  things  depending,  as  they  imagine,  on 
the  arbitrary  conflitutions  of  human  laws.  3.  Thofe  who  having 
right  apprehenfions  concerning  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  and 
his  all-governing  providence,  and  fome  notion  of  his  moral  per¬ 
fections  alfo  ;  yet  being  prejudiced  againlf  the  notion  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul,  believe  that  men  periffi  i  mi  rely  at 
death,  and  that  one  generation  fhall  perpetually  fucceed  another, 
without  any  further  reftoration  or  renovation  of  things.  4.  Such  as 
believe  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  together  with  his  pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  as  alfo  the  obligations  of 
natural  religion  ;  but  fo  far  only,  as  thefe  things  are  difcoverableby 
the  light  of  nature  alone,  without  believing  any  divine  revelation. 
Thefe  laft  are  the  only  true  deijls  ;  but  as  the  principles  of  hefe 
men  would  naturally  lead  them  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  revelation, 
the  learned  author  concludes  there  is  now  no  confident  fcheme  of 
deijm  in  the  world. 

DEITY,  godhead,  a  common  appellation  given  to  God. 

DEIVIRILE,  in  fchool  theology,  denotes  divine  and  human. 

DELEGATES,  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  kin?,  under 
the  great  feal,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the  ecclefiaftical 
court. 

DELEGATION,  a  commiffion  extraordinary  given  a  judge  to 
take  cognizance  of  and  determine  fome  caufe,  which  ordinarily  does 
not  come  before  him. 

In  the  civil  law;  delegation  alfq  denotes  a  fort  offurrender,  where¬ 
by  a  perfon  fubftitutes  another  debtor  in  his  place. 

This  delegation  differs  from  transferring,  or  tranflation,  becatife 
three  perfons  intervene  in  a  delegation,  viz.  the  creditor,  the  debtor; 
and  a  third,  who  himfelf  is  indebted  to  the  debtor,,  and  on  whom 
the  debtor  transfers  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  pay  the  creditor, 
delegating  him,  as  it  were,  tor  that  purpofe.  But,  in  a  fimple 
transfer,  it  is  enough  the  transferrer  and  transferee  be  prefent. 

DELETERIOUS,  (from  cSvjAew;  noceo,  I  hurt,)  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  among  naturahfls,  for  fuch  things  as  ere  of  a  pernicious  and 
poifonous  nature.  See  the  article  PofsoN. 

DELF,  a  quarry,  or  mine,  where  ftone  or  coal  is  dug. 

It  is  from  the  Saxon  word  delfan,  to  delve,  or  dig. 

Dele  of  coal,  denotes  coal  lying  in  veins  under  ground,  before  it 
is  dug  up. 

Delf,  or  Delve  of  coals,  is  alfo  a  certain  quantity;  dug  out  of  a 
mine,  or  pit.  See  the  article  Coal. 

Delf  is  alfo  ufed,  in  heraldry,  for  one  of  the  abatements  of 
honour  ;  being  a  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Delf- ware,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth,  Covered  with  an 
enamel,  or  white  glazing,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  and  neat- 
nefs  of  porcelain.  The  kinds  of  day  chiefly  ufed  in  this  pottery  are 
the  blue  and  green,  with  an  addition  of  marl  or  fand,  in  order  to 
leffen  the  contraction  of  the  clay,  to  render  it  Ids  compact,  and  to 
afford  it  better  ground  for  the  enamel.  Red  clay  is  alfo  added, 
which,  on  account. of  it’s  ferruginous  matter,  binds;  and  gives  a 
greater  folidity.  The  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  works,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  earths 
employed.  Three  parts  of  blue  day,  two  of  red  clay,  and  five  parts 
of  marl,  form  the  compofition  ufed  in  feveral  manufactories. 
Veflels  formed  of  thefe  materials  muff  be  dried  very  gently,  to 

avoid  cracking.  .  .  .  ,,  .. 

DELIA,  Avihie,  in  antiquity,  a  quinquennial  tefti’-al  in  .he  liland 
of  Delos,  inftituted  by  Thefeus  in  honour  of  Venus. 

Delia,  in  antiquity,  feafls  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  lurnamed  Delius. 

The  principal  ceremony  in  this  feaff,  was  an  embally,  or  rather 
a  pilgrimage,  to  Apollo  of  Delos,  performed  every  five  years  by 
a  certain  number  of  citizens,  deputed  for  that  purpofe,  and  ca'led 

Deliatia,  A*hctqcu,  or  Theori ,  0f «j«,  q-  <L  the  feers  ;  and  the  firft 
J  perfon 
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per fon  of  the  embaffy,  or  deputation,  Architheorus, C  AgcfleufK- 
To  him  were  added  four  more  of  the  family  of  the  Ccrycu  pnclts 
defcended  from  Mercury,  who  refided  all  the  year  at  Delos,  to 
alTift  in  the  temple.  The  whole  deputation  fet  out  in  five  veflels, 
carrying  with  them  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  (eall,  and  the  Ja- 
c  i  lfices. 

The  whole  of  them  going  and  returning, with  all  the  ceremonies 
of  their  embaffy,  was  called  the  Delia;  during  which  time  no 
criminal  might  be  executed,  which  was  a  peculiar  privilege  of  this 
feaft,  not  allowed  to  any  other,  not  even  thofe  of  Jupiter.  > 
DELIAC,  or  Deli  ac al  problem,  was  much  celebrated  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  concerning  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

Deliac,  orDELiACUS,  among  the  ancients,  denoted  a  poul¬ 
terer;  or  a  perfon  who  fold  wild  fowls,  fatted  capons,  See. . 

DELIAS,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  the  (hip  in  which  the 

Athenians  annually  made  the  Delian  proceffion. 

DELIBAMENTA,  in  antiquity,  a  libation  to  the  infernal  gods, 
always  offered  by  pouring  downwards. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  or  branch  of 
rhetoric,  employed  in  proving  a  thing,  or  convincing  an  aflembly 
thereof,  in  order  to  perfuade  them  to  put  it  into  execution. 

To  have  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  aflembly,  is  when  a  perfon 
has  a  right  to  give  his  advice  and  his'vore  therein.  In  councils,  the 
bifhops  have  deliberative  voices  ;  thofe  beneath  them  have  only  con- 

liiltative  voices.  . 

DELICT,  in  the  Scots  law,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  mil- 

demeanor.  .  , 

DELIGATION,  that  part  of  forgery  which  relates  to  the  bind¬ 
ing  up  of  wounds,  ulcers,  broken  bones,  &c. 

DELILERS,  a  kind  of  Turkilh  huflars,  colle&ed  from  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Croatia.  They  are  violent  and  furious,  whence 
their  name,  and  diforderly  in  their  attack,  which  fome  have  afcribed 
to  their  belief  of  predeftination. 

DELIMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polydndria  monogynia  clafs. 
This  genus  has  no  corolla,  the  calyx  is  five-leaved,  and  the  fruit 
is  a  double-feeded  berry. 

DELINQUENT,  a  perfon  who  has  committed  fome  fault  or 

offence.  * 

.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  magiftrate  to  be  fevere  in  pumflung  dehn - 


quents. 


DELIQUESCENCE,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  the  property  which 
certain  bodies  poflefs  of  attra&ing  moifture  from  the  air,  and  of 
thereby  becoming  liquid.  It  is  peculiar  to  faline  fubftances,  or 
bodies  containing  them,  and  refults  from  their  affiuity  with  water. 
See  the  article  Deliquium. 

DELIQUIUM,  or  animi  deliquium,  a  fwooning  or  fainting 
away ;  called  alfo  fyncope,  lypothymia,  lypopfychia,  eclyfis,  and 
afphyxia. 

Deliquium,  in  chemiftry,  the  diflolution  or  melting  of  fait, 
or  calx,  by  fufpending  it  in  a  moift  cellar. 

Deliquium  alfo  denotes  a  diftillation  by  means  of  fire. 

DELIRIUM,  among  phyficians,  light-headednefs ;  a  fymptom 
frequent  in  fevers,  caufed  by  internal  inflammations,  wounds,  &c. 
whereby  the  mind  is  difordered  to  a  degree  of  folly,  or  even 
phrenzy. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  de,  and  lira;  q.  d.  d  reSlo  abberare. 

Deliriums  frequently  arife  from  immoderate  Ioffes  of  blood, 
whereby  the  brain  is  too  much  weakened ;  from  the  flings  of 
venemous  creatures ;  from  the  feed,  or  menfes,  being  retained  in 
the  womb  ;  from  the  rotting  of  a  gangrened  member,  & c.  A  dif- 
order  in  the  diaphragm  commonly  produces  a  delirium. 

Thare  are  various  fpecies  and  degrees  of  deliriums.  In  fome, 
the  patient  is  fierce  and  outrageous  ;  in  others,  more  mild  andeafy, 
offering  no  violence  to  any  body,  but  only  indulging  idle,  ridiculous 
difeourfe,  fome  laugh  and  fing ;  others  cry  and  are  fullen,  See. 

Various  methods  of  cure  and  different  remedies  are  to  be  chofen, 
agreeable  to  the  difference  of  thecaufes;  but  the  chief  of  thefe 
remedies  are  warm  bathing  of  the  feet,  with  the  application  of 
blifters  to  them,  and  to  the  hams ;  fridlions  upon  the  fame  parts ; 
diluent  clyfters  often  applied  ;  a  thin  diet,  and  healing,  quieting, 
deobllruerit,  and  diluent  drinks  ;  emollient  remedies  applied  to  the 
head ;  gentle  purges ;  bleeding  in  the  foot ;  a  bringing  down  of  the 
piles,  or  menftrual  difeharges.  A  privation  of  reafon,  in  acute 
difeafes,  often  portends  death. 

DELIVERY,  Parturition,  or  Child-Birth. 

This  term  properly  denotes  the  bringing  forth  a  perfect  foetus,  or 
child,  out  of  it’s  mother’s  womb  ;  whether  it  be  living  or  dead. 
See  the  articles  Foetus,  Birth,  &c. 

To  a  natural  delivery ,  according  to  the  phyficians,  are  required 
three  conditions  :  firft,  that  both  the  mother  and  child  ftrive  alike, 
the  one  to  deliver,  the  other  to  be  delivered :  the  fecond,  that  it 
come  into  the  world  head  foremoft,  which  is  it’s  natural  pofture : 
and  the  third,  that  it  be  quick  and  eafy,  without  ill  accidents. 

When  the  child  prefents  it’s  feet  foremolt,  or  comes  acrofs  or 
double,  it  is  no  natural  delivery  ;  and  the  Latins  call  fpeh  children 
agrippee,  q.  d.  agre  parti. 

A  legitimate  delivery  is  that  which  happens  at  the  juft  term,  i.  e. 
in  the  tenth  lunar  mouth ;  and  an  illegitimate,  that  which  comes 
either  fooner,  or  later;  as  in  the  eighth,  or  after  the  tenth,  Hoff¬ 
man  fays,  that  the  ufual  time  of  geftation  is  nine  folar  months. 
Junker  is  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  time  of  delivery  is  in  the  for¬ 
tieth  week,  from  the  firft  fupprefllon  of  the  menfes,  or  the  twentieth, 
or  twenty-firft,  from  the  time  when  the  motion  of  the  foetus  is 
firft  perceived  ;  aud  he  adds,  that  it  is  a  good  omen  if  the  time  of 
delivery  be  at,  or  near,  that  of  the  u  lal  difeharge  of  the  menfes  in 
a  ftate  of  health.  Women  are  indeed  delivered  at  feven,  eight,  nine, 
ren,  and  eleven  months,  and  not  later:  though  there  are  fome 


phyficians  who  hold,  that  a  delivery  may  be  regular  in  the  fourteenth 
month. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  deliveries  zee  more  happy  in  the  feventh  ; 
month  than  in  the  eighth,  i.e,  that  therchild  is  ealier  laved,  and  more  i 
frequently  lives,  when  it  comes  in  the  feventh  than  when  in  the  J 
eighth  month. 

Symploms,  Caufes,  and  Prirtfs  of  D  Eli  VERY. 

Befides  the  more  decifive  fymptoms  of  approaching  delivery,  wo¬ 
men  in  thefe  circumftanc.es  ate  fubj  <51  to  pains,  which  are  called  falfe 
and  fpurious.  They  exhanft  the  ftrength  of 'the  patient  without 
promoting  the  birth  :  pains  of  this  kind  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
true  labour  pains,  by  their  being  of  a  flatulent  kind,  and  running 
fometimes  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  abdomen,  and  fometimes  upwards 
from  it  towards  the  bread: ;  they  are  ufually  owing  to  coftivenefs, 
a  purging,  or  a  plethora.  If  the  os  tinea  is  ftiUt  during  thefe 
pains,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  falfe  ;  and  if  the  patient  is 
coftive,  a  clyfter  fhould  be  adminiflered  ;'  if  a  purging  attends  them, 
gentle  opiates  will  relieve  ;  and  if  a  plethora,  bleeding  will  be 
proper.  Some  have  recommended  ftimulating  cordials ;  but  others 
have  obferved,*  that  true  labour  painf  are  belt  promoted  by 
opium.  ' 

The  true  fymptons  of  approaching  delivery ,  and  the  procefs  of  it, 
are  as  follow.  Some  days  before  the  labour  commences,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  belly  fink,  and  it’s  fize  is 'apparently  diminifhed:  foon 
after  pains  are  felt,  which  arc  at  firft  flight,  and  return  at  con- 
fiderable  intervals  ;  in  confequertce  of  thefe  the  uterus  begins  to 
contrail,  and  a  mucous  matter  is  difchargqd  from  the  vagina  ;  then 
the  pains  return  quicker,  Continue  longer,  and  are  mure  fevere ; 
the  pulfe  is  affeefed,  the  fkin  become?  hotter,  the  face  reddens,  and 
a  general  agitation  follows  ;  the  mucus  is  tinged  with  blood  ;  the 
os  tinea:  opens,  and  it’s  edges  grow  thin;  the  membranes  •protrude 
with  the  waters,  dilating  and  widening  the  orifice.  The  child, 
at  the  inftant  of  pain,  is  raifed  bv  the  comprefled  waters  from  the 
os  internum  towards  the  fundus,  whilfl  the  uterus  itfelf  defeends  by 
degrees  into  the  inferior  bafm.  When  the  pain  ceafes  each  time, 
the  womb  rifes,  the  tumour  formed  by  the  membranes  difappears, 
the  os  tinea  is  relaxed,  and  the  diameter  diminiihed  ;  the  child  falls 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  womb,  and  may  be  eafily  diltinguiftied, 
as  well  as  the  part  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  paflage,  through  the 
relaxed  membranes.  Towards  the  end  of  labour,  the  pains  fuc- 
ceed  more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  violence;  at  firft  they  ufually 
begin  in  the  (mail  of  the  back,  and  terminate  about  the  .  pudenda, 
but  now  they  begin  in  the  regio  umbilicalis,  and  die  away  towards 
the  fundament,  where  they  commonly  leave  a  fenfibility  of  weight. 
The  tumor  formed  by  the  waters  diftending  the  membranes  below 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  dilates  the  parts,  till  at  length  it  burfts, 
and  difeharges  the  waters.  If  the  child’s  head  prefents  fairly,  it 
flops  the  difeharge  of  the  waters.  Sometimes  the  fame  effort 
which  burfts  the  membranes,  expels  the  infant,  and  terminates 
labour.  At  other  times,  the  interval  is  long  before  ‘the  delivery 
of  the  child.  The  head  of  the  child,  having  paired  the  os  internum, 
enters  the  vagina,  which  widens  in  proportion  as  it  Ihottens;  the 
peririaeiim  is  much  ftretched,  and  the  frenulum  fometimes  torn 
in  the  paflage  ;  the  nymphas  are  obliterated,  and  the  labia  pudendi 
turned  inward,  and  confounded  in  the  general  diftenfion.  At 
length  the  head  forces  the  os  externum ,  and  the  body  readily  follows, 
with  the  reft  of  the  waters  mixed  with  blood.  In  this  lad  period 
the  woman  trembles,  and  is  convulfed,  but  is  foon  yelieved  by  the 
expul fion  of  the  child  ;  fome  time  after  which,  returning  efforts 
are  exerted  for  the  exclufion  of  the  PLACENTA. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  delivery  is  the  contrn£lion  and  com- 
preffion  of  the  womb,  which  is  mnfcular  and  reticulated,  formed 
of  fibres  running  parallel  on  it’s  inner  Purface  from  the  fundus  to 
the  neck,  of  others  crofting  thefe  diagonally,  and  of  others' again 
horizontally  interlaced,  and  clofely  wove  towards  the  fundus;  and 
the  irritation  which  the  wombfuffers  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  from 
the  increafed  bulk  of  the  foetus,  and  the  confequent  dilatation  of 
the  uterine  fibres  beyond  their  limited  dimenfions,  is  the  remote 
caufe  of  their  delivery. 

In  order  to  delivery  in  a  natural  labour,  the  mod  convenient 
pofture  both  for  the  woman  and  her  afliftant,  is  that  of  lying  on 
her  left  fide  upon  a  bed,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the 
belly.  The  perfon  who  aflifts  on  this  occafion  fhould  be  attentive 
and  patient,  and  watch  every  opportunity  of  aiding  the  efforts  oi 
nature,  without  forcing  them.  Whenever  he  examines  the  patient 
by  touch,  in  order  to  know  the  Hate  of  the  uterus,  he  fhould  con¬ 
vey  a  fmall  portion  of  fome  oily  matter,  as  foft  pomatum,  Sic.  intc 
the  vagina,  to  anoint  the  month  of  the  uterus,  that  it  may  dilate 
itfelf  with  greater  eafe  and  expedition.  When  the  infant  prefect: 
itfelf  for  birth,  he  may  gently  draw  it  forward,  obferving  t hat  it  it 
not  in  part  entangled  by  the  navel  firing.  When  it  is  brougln 
alive  into  the  w'orid,  it  fhould  he  laid  on  it’s  fide,  that  it  may 
breathe  more  freely,  and  have  it’s  face  kept  out  of  the  waters,  &c 
difeharged  during  the  delivery.  If  after  the  delivery  of  one  child 
the  uterus  is  much  diftended,  and  the  operator  upon  touch  find: 
another  fet  of  membranes,  he  may  conclude  that  another  child  re 
mains  in  the  uterus  ;  he  fhould  therefore  tie  the  navel-ftring  of  the 
firft  in  two  places,  and  wait  for  pains  coming  on  to  deliver  the  next 
unlefs  it  prefents  itfelf  in  a  bad  pofition,  in  which  cafe  it  fliouk 
be  brought  away  by  the  feet.  But  if  alter  the  delivery  of  one  child 
the  uterus  is  contracted  into  a  firm  hard  ball  above  the  cs pubis 
he  may  infer  that  there  is  not  another,  and  proceed  to  bring  avva’ 
the  fecundines.  When  the  infant  is  difengaged  from  the  navel- 
ftring,  which  now  hangs  out  of  the  vagina,  the  operator^  fhouh 
twift  it  about  two  or  three  fjngers  of  his  left  hand,  then  paflinj 
his  right-hand  up  the  vagina,  he  muft,  with  his  thumb  and  fore 
finger,  hold  the  navel-ftring  as  near  the  fecundines  as  he  poflibly  can 
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and  if  on  drawing  the  navt-Ldring  gently,  he  perceives  the  after-  i 
birth  advancing  gradual, y,  there  is  hope,  that  he  may  (bon  bring  jj 

it  away.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  perceives,  that  it  does  notin  the 

leaf*  yield  to  his  attempts,  it  adheres  too  (lrongly  to  the  uterus  ;  in 
this  cafe  he  nmft  draw  the  navel-firing  fometimes  to  the  right,  and 
fometimes  to  the  left,  in  order  gradually  to  difengage  the  fecundities. 
But  this  muff  be  done  gently,  and  without  the  leal!  violence.  If, 
through  inadvertence  and  precipitation,  the  navel-ftrim*  (hotild  be 
pulled  with  violence,  it  might  be  broke,  which  would  render  the 
extraction  of  the  after-birth  very  difficult ;  or  the  fecundities  being 
forcibly  feparated  from  the  uterus  might  occafion  an  haemorrhage, 
in  confequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  velfels  of  the  womb,  or  it  might 
bring  along  with  it  the  bottom  of  die  womb;  a  falling  down  of 
which  often  occaltons  the  death  of  t lie  mother.  See  the  article 
Secundine. 

As  foort  as  the  woman  is  delivered ,  the  parts  of  generation  ffiould 
be  covered  with  a  moderately  warm  cloth,  confiding  of  feveral  folds. 
She  is  to  be  kept  warm  in  bed,  and  left  for  Come  time  in  a  Hate  of 
repofe.  See  Labcur,  Lying-in,  Pregnancy,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  year  1686,  at  Leckerkerck,  eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the 
Hague,  the  wile  of  one  Chriftian  Claes  was  delivered  of  five  chil¬ 
dren  :  the  firft  was  a  boy,  who  lived  two  months ;  feventcen  hours 
afterwards  came  a  fecond  fon,  who  was  dead  ;  twenty-four  hours  | 
afterwards  a  third  fon  was  born,  who  lived  about  two  hours  ;  in 
twenty-four  hours  more  flte  had  a  fourth,  dead :  laftly,  (he  died  in 
bringing  forth  the  fifth,  who  died  alfo  in  the  birth. 

Delivery,  in  law,  is  an  eifential  requifite  of  a  valid  deed, 
which  is  done  by  the  party  himfelf,  or  his  attorney,  lawfully  an-  J 
thorized  and  expteifed  in  the  alteration.  This  delivery  is  either  ab- 
j'olute,  i.  e.  to  the  party  or  granter  himfelf ;  or  conditional,  to  a 
third  perfon  to  hold,  till  fome  conditions  be  performed  on  the  part 
of  the  granter. 

DELPH1NI A,  in  antiquity,  feafls  which  the  inhabitants  of 
iEgina  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Delphinius,  (aid  to 
have  affumed  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  to  conduit  Caffalius  and  his 
colony  from  the  ifle  of  Crete  to  the  Sinus  Criffaeus  Delphinium,  one 
c  f  tfie  courts  of  judicature  of  the  Athenians. 

DELPHINUS,  in  altrou  tny,  the  dolphin,  a  conftejlation  of 
the  northern  hcmifphere,  whole  (fats,  in  Ptolorpy’s  and  Tycho’s 
catalogue,  are  10;  in  that  of  Hevelius,  14  ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Elamfteed,  23. 

DELPHOS,  in  antiquity,  now  called  Caflri,  the  capital  of 
Phocis,  in  Achaia  ;  anciently  much  celebrated  for  it’s  temple,  and 
oracle  of  Apollo.'  T  h*s  temple  was  a  magnificent  ftrudture,  en¬ 
riched  with  innumerable  gifts  ;  in  it  was  the  dark  cave  of  Pythium, 
where  the  prieftefs,  named  Pythia,  fitting  on  a  tripos,  or  three- 
legged  (loot,  pretended  to  have  received  the  infpiration  of  the  god, 
fuelling,  foaming,  and  raving  like  one  d  iff  rafted.  The  anfwers 
were  always  ambiguous  and  myfferious.  At  prefent  the  town  of 
Caflri  does  not  conftll  of  above  300  houfes,  and  thofe  very  ill  built. 

It  (lands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Parnalfus. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  thick,  triangular  mufcle  of  the 
arm,  being  one  of  the  three  elevators.  This  mufcle  arifes  from 
the  clavicle,  and  the  cronion  and  fpine  of  the  fcapula;  and  termi¬ 
nates  at  four  fingers  breadth  below  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

DELTOTON,  a  conffellation,  the  fame  as  the  Northern 
Triangle;  which  article  fee. 

A  New  and  Complete  Ddjeriatlon  on  the  Deluge. 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the  earth,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  water. 

We  have  feveral  deluges  recorded  in  hiftory,  as  that  of  Ogygcs, 
which  overflowed almoft  all  Attica;  and  that  of  Deucalion,  which 
drowned  all  Theffaly  in  Greece;  but  the  mod  terrible  was  that 
which  is  called  the  universal  deluge,  or  Noah’s  flood,  which  over¬ 
flowed  and  dedroyed  the  whole  earth,  and  out  of  which  only  Noah 
and  thofe  with  him  in  the  ark  efcapcd. 

Men  have  been  very  folieitous  to  account  for  this  difmal  cataf- 
trophe  philofophicaliy,  and  to  find  out  from  whence  fuch  an  amaz¬ 
ing  quantity  of  water  fhottld  come,  as  was  neceffary  to  cover  all  our 
globe,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highed  hills  :  for  to 
that  height  Mofes  faith  exprefsly,  Gen.vii.  20.  “  the  waters  pre¬ 
vailed  and  fome  have  been  fo  bold  a.;  to  deny  the  exidenceof  any 
mountains  before  the  flood,  though  he  exprefsly  mentions  them  as 
a  ftandjtrd  for  the  height  of  the  water:  and  others  have  denied  the 
univerfality  of  the  deluge ,  though  the  text  be  as  plain  as  words  can 
deliver,  “  that  all  the  hills  over  the  whole  earth  were  covered.” 
Others  have  recourfe  to  the  fhifting  of  the  earth’s  center  of  gravity, 
and  fo  will  have  it’s  .parts  all  drowned  fucceffively.  Our  famous 
theorid  Dr.  Burnet  makes  an  earth,  as  it  were  on  purpofe,  to  be 
drowned  at  that  time,  which,  being  in  the  form  of  an  orbicular  cruft 
on  the  face  of  the  fea,  as  we  now  call  it,  (for  he  fays  there  was  none 
before  the  deluge,)  fell  down  into  the  water,  and  fodrowned  it’s  in¬ 
habitants. 

But  the  holy  feriptures  tell  us,  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  came 
from  two  funds,  the  “  great  deep  below,”  and  the  “  rains  above.” 
Again,  when  we  look  into  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  even  to 
the  greateft  depth  men  have  ever  reached,  we  find,  that  the  body  of 
the  temftrial  globe  is  compnfeci  of  drata,  or  layerslaying  one  over 
another,  and  which  appear  to  be  tfte  fediments  of  a  flood  :  befides, 
in  the  bodies  of  thefe  drata,  though  ever  fo  folid,  nay  even  inclofed 
within  the  folidity  of  the  firmed  flints,  marble,  done,  &c.  we  find 
a  prodigious  variety  of  exuviae,  or  remains  of  fifties,  as  fhells,  teeth, 
Ac.  as  well  marine  ones,  ’as  thofe  that  live  in  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and 
from  a  due  obfervation  of  thefe,  and  repeated  conltderations  upon 
them,  it  was,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Woodward  founded  what  he 
delivers  upon  this  fttbjt  ;  as  they  ate  laid  down  in  the  fecond  part 
of  his  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth. 
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w  ’  r'.',nt  thefe  m3rine  bodies,  and  the  other  exuviae  of  frefh 

water  fillies,  were  carried  forth  from  the  fea,  and  on  the  return 

earth,  they  Were  left  behind  on  the 


of  the  water  from  off  the 
land. 


of  VV  ,ng  thC  ume,°f  ,he  a,!  ,he  and  marble 

of  the  antediluvian  earth,  all  the  metals  in  tt,  all  the  mineral 

concretions,  and I.  m  a  word,  all  foffils  whatever,  that  had  before 
attained  any  lol.dity,  were  totally  ditTolved  ;  their  condiment  cor- 
pufclcs  were  disjoined,  and  their  cohefion  perfeaiy  ceafed  ;  and 
that  the  fatd  corpufcles,  together  with  the  corpufclcs  of  thofe  which 
were  not  before  folid,  fuch  as  fand,  earth,  and  the  like,  as  alfo  all 
antma  bodies,  teeth,  fhells,  vegetables,  and  parts  of  vegetables, 
trees,  fhrubs,  herbs,  and,  in  fhort,  alt  bodies  whatfoever  that  were 
either  upon  the  earth,  or  tiiat  coplfituted  the  mafs,  if  not  quite 
down  to  the  abyfs,  yet  quite  down  to  the  greateft  depths  we  ever 
dig  ;  all  thefe  were  affumed  up  promifeuoufly  into  the  water,  and 
fuftained  therein  ;  fo  that  the  waters  and  bodies  in  it  together  made 
up  one  common  mafs. 

3.  That  at  length  all  the  mafs  that  was  thus  borne  up  in  the 
water,  was  again  precipitated  and  fubfided  toward  the  bottom  :  and 
that  this  fubfidence  happened  generally  according  to  the  laws  of 
gravity  :  that  matter  which  had  the  greateft  degree  of  gravity  (fib- 
I id  1  ng  firft  in  order ;  that  which  had  the  next,  fubfiding  next  after ; 
and  fo  in  their  feveral  courfes :  that  which  had  the  lealt  gravity 
finking  not  down  till  laft  of  all,  but  fettling  at  the  furface  of  the 
fediment :  that  the  matter,  fubfiding  thus,  formed  the  ftrata  of  ftone, 
earth,  marble,  coal,  &c.  of  which  ftrata  the  terreftrial  globe,  or  at 
lead:  as  much  of  it  as  hath-ever  been  difplayed  to  human  view,  prin¬ 
cipally  confifls. 

4.  That  the  ftrata  of  marble,  &c.  attained  their  folidity,  as  foon 
as  the  fand  or  other  matter,  whereof  they  confift,  was  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  and  well  fettled  there  ;  and  that  all  thofe  ftrata  which  are 
folid  at  this  day,  have  been  fo  ever  fince  that  time. 

5.  That  thefe  ftrata  were  all  originally  parallel,  plane,  and  regular; 
confequently  they  rendered  the  furface  of  the  earth  even  and  fphe- 
rical ;  that  they  were  contiguous,  and  not  broken  and  interrupted, 
as  wc  find  them  now  ;  and  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  water  lay  then 
upon  them,  and  conftituted  a  fluid  fphere  environing  all  the  globe 
round. 

6.  That  after  fome  time,  by  the  force  of  an  agent  feated  within 
the  earth,  thefe  firaia  were  broken  on  all  fides  the  globe  ;  that  they 
were  diflocated,  being  elevated  in  fome  places,  and  deprelfed  in 
others  ;  and  from  thence  arofe  all  the  mountains,  vallies,  and  other 
inequalities  of  our  prefent  earth’s  furface;  all  the  caverns  and 
grotto^,  all  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  Allures,  the  channel  of 
the  lea,  all  iflands,  &c.  In  a  word,  the  whole  terraqueous  globe 
was,  by  this  difruption  of  the  ftrata,  put  into  the  condition  we  now 
behold  it. 

And  afterwards,  in  part  the  third,  he  concludes  from  his  obfer¬ 
vation, 

1.  That  Noah’s  deluge  was  truly  univerfal,  covering  the  whole 
earth,  even  the  higheft  mountains  quite  round  the  globe. 

2.  That,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  the  water  of  the  ocean  was 
firft  brought  out  on  the  earth,  and  immediately  fucceeded  by  that  of 
the  abyfs. 

3.  That  upon  the  difruption  of  the  ftrata,  and  the  elevation  of 
fome,  and  depreffion  of  others,  towards  the  end  of  the  deluge,  this 
mafs  of  water  fell  back  into  the  lowed  parts  of  the  earth,  into  lakes 
and  other  cavities,  into  the  channel  of  the  ocean,  and  through  the 
fifliires  by  which  this  communicates  with  the  ocean  in  the  abyfs, 
which  it  filled  till  it  came  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  ocean. 

4.  That  the  deluge  commenced  in  the  fpring  feafon,  the  water 
coming  forth  upon  the  earth  in  the  month  which  we  call  May. 

5.  That  the  deluge  did  not  happen  from  any  accidental  concourfe 
of  natural  caufes  ;  but  that  many  things  were  then  done,  which 
never  could  pofftbly  have  been  done  without  the  affiftance  of  fttper- 
natural  power  :  that  the  faid  power  adfed  in  this  matter  with  defign, 
and  with  the  higheft  wifdom  ;  and  that,  as  the  fyftem  of  nature 
was  then  and  is  ff ill  fupported,  a  deluge  neither  did  nor  could  happen 
naturally. 

The  antediluvian  world,  according  to  M.  de  la  Pryme,  had  an 
external  fea,  as  well  as  land,  with  mountains,  rivers,  &e.  and  the 
deluge  was  effe&ed  by  breaking  the  fubterraneous  caverns  and  pillars 
thereof  with  dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  for 
the  moftpart,  if  not  wholly,  abforbed  and  fwallowed  up,  and  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  leas  that  we  now  have.  Laftly,  this  earth  of  our’s  arofe 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  antediluvian  fea,  and,  in  it's  room,  juft 
as  many  iflands  are  fwallowed  down,  and  others  thruft  up  in  their 
ftead. 

Mr.  King  aferibes  the  deluge  to  fubterraneous  fires  found  within 
the  bowel?  of  the  earth,  vvhkh,  at  the  appointed  time,  burfl  forth 
with  great  violence  under  the  fea,  and  raifed  up  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,"  fo  as  to  pour  out  the  waters  over  the  face  of  what  was  before 
dry  land,  which  by  that  means  became  the  fea,  and  has  fince  con¬ 
tinued  ;  and  that  which  was  before  the  bottom  of  the  r  a  became 
dry  land.  An  earthquake  thus  occafioned  will  account,  he  fuppofes, 
for  the  accefs  of  the  deluge,  and  the  confufed  difpofition  of  marine 
produftions  in  the  poftdiluvian  world. 

Having  mentioned  the  above  hypothefes  concerning  the  univerfal 
deluge,  we  ihall  now  fubjnin  another,  of  more  modern  date,  which 
fome  writers  prefer  from  it  sapparent  plaufibility. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  there  is  in  nature  a  quantity  of 
water  fufficiert  to  deluge  the  world,  provided  it  was  applied  to  the 
purpofe.  We  muff  next  corifider  whether  there  L  any  nature' 
powerful  enough  to  effectuate  this  purpofe.  We 
phrafes  ufed  by  Mofes  in  their  nmft  obvious  fenfe. 

v  -  ■  •  ’ - c  the  deep  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have 
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which  the  fubterraneous  waters  polfibly  could  difcharge  themfelves 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven 
we  may  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  the  pouring  out  of  the  waters,  contained 
in  the  atmofpheie,  through  thofe  inviiible  palfages  by  which  it  enters 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  totally  to  elude  every  one  of  our  fenfes.^s  when 
water  is  abforbcd  by  the  air  in  evaporation.  As  both  thefe  are  faid 
to  have  been  opened  at  the  fame  time,  it  feems  from  thence  proba¬ 
ble,  that  one  natural  agent  was  employed  to  do  both. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  induftry  of  modern  inquiries  hath  dif- 
covered  an  agent  unknown  to  the  former  ages,  and  whofe  influence 
is  I'o  great,  that  with  regard  to  this  world  it  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
kind  of  omnipotence.  The  agent  we  mean  is  electricity.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  by  means  of  it,  immenfe  quantities  of  water  can  be  raifed 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  This  is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of 
water- fpouts.  Mr.  Forfter  relates,  that  he  happened  to  fee  one 
break  very  near  him,  and  obferved  a  flalh  of  lightning  proceed  from 
it  at  the  moment  of  it’s  breaking.  The  conclufion  from  this  is 
obvious.  When  the  eledtric  matter  was  difcharged  from  the  water, 
it  could  no  longer  be  fupported  by  the  atmofphere,  but  immediately 
fell  down.  Though  water  fpouts  do  not  appear  in  this  country,  yet 
every  one  muff  have  made  an  obfervation  fomewhat  fimilar  to  Mr. 
I'orlltv’s.  In  a  violent  llorm  of  thunder  and  rain,  after  every  flalh 
of  lightning,  or  difcharge  of  electricity  from  the  clouds,  the  rain 
pours  down  with  increafed  violence;  thus  (hewing,  that  the  cloud, 
having  parted  with  fo  much  electricity,  cannot  longer  be  fupported  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  but  muft  defcend  in  rain.  It  is  not  indeed  yet 
difcovered  that  ele&ricity  is  the  caufe  of  the  fufpenfion  of  wa'ter 
in  the  atmolphcre  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  evaporation  is  promoted  by 
ele&rifying  the  fluid  to  be  evaporated.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted 
as  a  pollibility,  that  the  ele£lric  fluid  contained  in  the  air  is  the  agent 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  lufpend  the  water  which  rifes  in  vapour. 
If,  therefore,  the  air  be  depiived  of  the  due  proportion  of  this  fluid, 
it  is  evident  that  rain  mull  fall  in  prodigious  quantities. 

Again,  we  are  allured  from  the  moll  undeniable  obfervation?,  that 
eleClricity  is  able  to  fwel!  up  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
This  we  can  make  it  do  even  in  our  trifling  experiments ;  and  much 
more  muft  the  whole  force  of  the  fluid  be  fuppofcd  capable  of  doing 
it,  if  applied  to  fhe  waters  ot  the  ocean,  or  any  others.  The  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  fea  in  eaithquakes  is  a  fuflicient  proof  of  this.  It  is 
certain,  that  at  thefe  times  there  is  a  difcharge  of  a  vaft  quantity  of 
eledric  matter  from  the  earth  into  the  air;  and  as  loon  as  this  hap¬ 
pen?,  all  becomes  quiet  on  the  furiaceof  the  earth. 

From  a  multitude  of  oblervations,  it  alfo  appears,  that  there  is, 
at  all  times,  a  paffage  of  eledric  matter  from  the  atmofphere  into 
the  earth,  and  vice  verfu  from  the  earth  into  the  atmofphere.  There 
is  therefore  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the  Deity  to  have  influenced 
the  adion  of  the  natural  powers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  for  forty  days 
and  nights  the  eledric  matter  contained  in  the  atmofphere  fhould 
defcend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  if  indeed  there  i;  occafion  for 
fuppofing  any  fuch  immediate  influence  at  all,  fince  it  is  not  impof- 
ftble  that  there  might  have  been,  from  fome  naruial  caufe,  a  defcent 
of  this  matter  from  the  atmofphere  for  that  time.  But  by  whatever 
caufe  the  defcent  was  occafioned,  the  confequence  would  be,  the 
breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  ad  the  opening  the  windows  of 
heaven.  The  water  contained  in  the  atmofphere  being  left  without 
fupport,  would  defcend  in  impetuous  rains  ;  while  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  thofe  from  which  fountains  originate,  and  thofe  contained 
in  the  folid  earth  itlelf,  would  rife  from  the  very  center,  and  meet 
the  waters  which  dcfctnded  from  above.  Thus  the  breaking  up  of 
the  fountains  ot  the  deep,  and  the  opening  the  windows  of  heaven, 
would  accompany  each  other,  as  Mofes  tells  us  they  adualiy  did  ; 
for,  according  to  him,  both  happened  on  the  fame  day.  In  this 
manner  the  flood  would  come  on  quietly  and  gradually,  withoutthat 
violence  to  the  globe  which  Burnet,  Whiflon,  and  other  theorifls, 
are  obliged  to  fuppofe.  The  abatement  of  the  waters  would  enfce’ 
on  the  alcent  of  the  eledric  fluid  to  where  it  was  before.  The  at¬ 
mofphere  would  then  abforb  the  water  as  formerly  ;  that  which  had 
afcended  through  the  earth  would  again  fublide;  and  thus  every  thing 
would  return  to  it’s  priftine  (late.  ° 


We  do  not  pretend,  by  all  thefe  argument?,  to  prove  that  th 
univerfal  deluge  was  produced  without  a  miracle;  we  acknowledg 
that  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  one,  and  particularly  remarkable  11 
tiie  fall  of  the  waters  for  forty  days,  and  in  their  evaporation,  o 
return  into  the  deep  and  air,  in  what  manner  foever  this  may  hav 
been  effeded :  but  to  the  Almighty  nothing  is  impollible.  W 
muft  however  confefs,  that  this  terrible  event,  confidered  in  a  natu 
ral  point  ot  view,  does  involve  almofl  inexplicable  difficulties,  a 
well  according  to  the  l'yftem  which  maintains  it  to  be  univgrfal’  a 
that  which  inppofes  it  to  be  only  particular ;  and  fince  it  is  neceffar 
to  admit  a  chain  of  miracles  in  both  fyltems,  we  had  better,  furelv 
adhere  to  tfie  common  opinion  of  the  lathers,  and  interpreters  in  a 
ages  and  communions,  than  hunt  after  new  ways  which  engage  u 
in  perplexities  equal  to  thofe  which  we  endeavour  to  avoid.  Fori 
it  is  our  deflgn,  by  allowing  the  fyftetn  of  a  particula;  deluge,  to  fto 
the  mouths  of  libertines,  and  fecure  the  authority  of  the  holy  fcric 
tures  ;  1:  «>/  fhould  we  (ucceed,  while  we  offer  violence  to  the  tex 
and  make  it  (ay  that  the  deluge  coveted  but  a  .part  only  of  the  eartf 
while  Moles,  and  all  the  (acred  author’s  who  have  fpoken  of  it  ftiev 
lo  diflindlv  the  univerfality  of  it? 

DELVlN,  among  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  a  kind  of  (late  mor 
ufually  called  killas,  but  at  fome  places,  as  at  Lowancowiggai 
tuey  ule  u  a<  the  name  of  a  coarfe,  but  very  hard  Hone,  m  wdic 
the  tin  ore  Iks. 

r  °r  ^EMtSNE>  >l’s  common  acceptation,  is  ufe 

foi  the  lards  round  a  manor- houfe,  occupied  by  the  lord 

Demain  or  Demesne,  in  law,  is  commonly  underftood  to  b 
the  lords  chief  manor- place,  with  the  lanes  thereto  belonging 
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which  he  and  his  anceftors  have  time  out  of  mind  kept  in  their  own 
manual  occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of  themfelves  and  their 
families.  See  the  article  Manor. 

D  £ m ain  alfo  denotes  ail  the  parts  of  any  manor  not  in  the  hands 
of  freeholders:  and  it  is  frequently  u fed  lor  a  diftimftion  between 
thofe  lands,  See.  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  in  liiSown  hands  or 
of  his  lelfee  demifed  at  a  rack-rent,  or  fuch  other  land  appertaining 
to  the  manor,  which  belongs  to  free  or  copyholders; 

Demain  is  fomeiimes  alfo  taken,  in  a  more  fpecial  fenfe,  as  opa 
polite  to  frank-fee  ;  fuch  lands  as  were  in  the  polleftion  of  Edward 
|  the  Conteifor  being  called  ancient  demefne,  arid  all  others  frank-fee. 

In  England,  no  private  perfon  has  any  demefne,  according  to  thd 
Ample  acceptation  of  the  word,  becaule  there  is  no  land  but  what 
depends  mediately  or  immediately  upon  the  crown,  aS  of  fome  ho¬ 
nour  belonging  to  it,  and  not  granted  in  fee  to  any  inferior  perfon  1 
wherefore,  when  a  perfon,  in  pleading,  Would  figriify  the  land  to  be 
his  own,  he  fays,  that  he  is  feifed  thereof  in  his  demain  as  of  fee  •- 
by  which  it  appears,  that  though  his  land  be  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  yet  it  is  not  true  demefne,  but  depending  upon  a  fuperiof 
lord,  and  is  held  by  rent  or  fervice. 

DEMAND,  in  law,  the  calling  upon  a  perfon  for  any  thing  that 
is  due. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demands ,  the  one  in  deed,  and  the  other 
in  law.  And  thefe  are  again  divided  into  three  forts;  one  in  wri¬ 
ting,  without  fpeaking,  as  in  every  writ  of  precipe;  one  other  with¬ 
out  writing,  being  a  verbal  demand  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  perfornri 
fomething;  and  another  made  without  either  words  or  writing, 
which  is  termed  a  demand  in  law,  as  in  cafes  of  entries  on  lands,  Sic. 
And  as  an  entry  upon  land  and  taking  dillrefs  for  rent,  are  a  demand 
in  law  of  the  land  and  rent,  fo  the  bringing  an  aclion  of  debt  for 
|  money  due  on  a  bond,  is  a  demand  in  law  of  the  debt. 

Debts  arid  claims  are  to  be  demanded  in  time  by  the  ftatute  of  limi¬ 
tations,  or  they  will  be  loft  by  law. 

DEMANDABLE,  that  which  may  be  claimed  as  a  due,  orafked 
for  with  authority. 

DEMANDANT,  in  law,  is  the  plaintiff  in  all  real  a<5lionsr 
wherein  land,  &c.  is  demanded;  for  thefe  adlions  are  by  demands,  as 
perfonal  actions  are  by  plaints. 

DEMARCHUS,  in  antiquity,  of  5v*p,©o,  and  rule,  the 
chief  of  a  region,  or  diftrnSt,  in  the  country  of  Attica.  "  It  W3s  alfci 
an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  magiftraie  of  the  city  Neapolis, 
anfweringin  fome  meafure  to  our  flieriffs. 

DEMEMBRE',  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  animal  is  difnembered / 
i.  e.  the  limbs  cut  off  it’s  body. 

DEMETRIA,  a  feftival  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  called  wherein  it  was  ufual  for  the  devotees  to  lalh 

themfelves.  This  name  was  alfo  applied  to  another  feftival  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DEMI,  a  French  word,  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words  to 
fignify  half.  In  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  we  ufefemi. 

Demi,  in  heraldry,  alfo  fignifies  half ;  as  demi-lion ,  See. 

Demi -air,  or  demi-W/,  in  horfemanfhip,  is  that  motion  or  air, 
in  which  the  horfe’s  fore-parts  are  more  railed  than  in  terra  a  terra. 

Demi-bastion,  a  fortification  having  only  one  face  and  one 
flank.  See  the  article  Bastion. 

Demi-cannon,  loivefl,  the  name  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  gene¬ 
rally  about  fix  inches  buie,  ^400  pounds  weight,  ten  or  eleven  feet 
long,  and  carries  a  (hot  about  thirty  pounds  weight.  It  carries 
point-blank  156  paces,  and  it’s  charge  of  powder  is  fourteen  pounds. 

Demi-cannon,  ordinary,  which  i?  fix  inches  and  a  half  bore] 
twelve  feet  long,  weighs  5600  pounds:  it’s  charge  of  powder  is 
feven teen  pounds  eight  ounces,  and  carries  a  (hot  of  fix  inches  one- 
eighth  in  diameter,  whofe  weight  is  thirty-two  pounds;  the  piece 
lhixits  point-blank  162  pace?.  1  ’  J 

\  Demi-cannon  of  the  longe/i Jize,  is  fix  inches  three-fourths  bore, 
twelve  feet  long,  and  fix  thouland  pounds  weight :  it’s  charge  is 
eighteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  the  piece  (hoots  point-blank  180 
paces. 

Demi-cross,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the  Dutch  to  take  the  fun’s 
altitude,  or  that  of  a  ftar  at  fea:  but  inllead  of  which  we  ufe  the 
crofs  ftaff  or  fure-flaff.  See  Plate  11  ,fg.  3. 

*  The  ftaff  AG  is  graduated  eafily,  being  only  a  line  of  whole 
tangents,  whofe  radius,  is  E  B,  the  length  of  the  crofs-piece,  or 
tranfoni.  It  hath  three  vanes;  a  horizontal  vane,  as  A ;  a  fight 
vane,  as  H  ;  and  the  lhade  vane,  as  E. 

;  W hen  the  var.es  are  on  the  ftaff  and  crofs-piece,  to  take  the  fun’s 
altitude,  hold  the  inftrument  with  tire  tranfom  as  upright  as  you 
can,  and  looking  through  the  fight  vane,  as  H,  look  for  the  hori¬ 
zon  through  the  flit  in  the  horizon  vane,  and  then  Aide  the  crofs- 
piece  or  tranfom  to  and  fro,  till  you  make  the  (hade  of  the  vane  at 
E  to  fall  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  flit  of  the  horizon  vane,  and  alfo 
at  A  ;  then  are  the  degrees  cut  on  the  ftaff,  by  the  edge  of  the  crofs- 
piece,  the  fun’s  altitude  required.  But  to  take  the  height  of  a  ftar, 
'  you  muft  remove  the  horizon  vane  A,  and  put  it  on  the  end  G,  and 
transfer  the  fight  vane  Ii  to  A;  then  holding  up  the  inftrument  as 
before,  looking  through  the  light  vane,  fee  for  the  horizon  through 
the  horizon  vane,  and  for  the  ftar  by  the  lhade  vane,  Aiding  the 
tranfom  to  and  fro,  till  the  horizon  and  ftar  are  both  feen  by  their 
refpedlivc  vanes,  and  then  the  tranfom  will  cut  the  degrees  of  the 
liar’s  altitude  on  the  ftaff,  allowing  about  eight  or  ten  minutes  for 
your  height  above  the  level  of  the  water,  as  muft  he  done  in  all  fuch 
cafes. 

Demi-Culvekin,  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  commonly  4}  inches 
bore,  ten  feet  long,  2700  pounds  weight  ;  it’s  charge  is  7  pounds 
4  ounces  ot  powder  ;  and  it  carries  a  (hot  of  10  pounds  1 1  ounces, 
and  Ihoots  point-blank  175  paces. 

Demi-culverin  of  the  leaf  fze ,  is  4}  inches  bore,  ten  feet  long, 
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2000  pounds  weight ;  it  carries  a  ball  of  4  inches  diameter;  it’s 
charge  is  6  pounds  4  ounces  of  powder,  and  it’s  level  range  is  174 
paces. 

Demi-culverin  of  the  largejifort,  is  4  inches  £  bore,  ten  feet  long  ; 
it’s  charge  of  powder  is  8  pounds  and  8  ounces  ;  the  ball  is  \\ 
inches  diameter,  weighs  12  pounds  11  ounces;  and  the  piece  fhoots 
point-blank  178  paces.  See  the  articles  Cannon  and  Ordna  nce. 

Pemi-Ditone,  in  mu.ic,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  a  third  minor. 

Demi-Gorge,  in  fortification,  is  half  the  gorge,  or  entrance 
into  the  baftion  ;  not  taken  diredly  from  angle  to  angle,  where  the 
baftion  joins  to  the  curtin,  but  from  the  angle  of  the  flank  to  the 
center  of  the  baflion  ;  or  the  angle  the  two  curtins  would  make, 
were  they  thus  protvaded  to  meet  in  the  baltion. 

Demi-Quaver,  is  a  note  in  muftc,  two  of  which  are  equal  to 
the  quaver. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in  fee-fimple, 
fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  or  years ;  and  fo  it  is  commonly  taken 
in  many  writs. 

The  king’s  death  is,  in  law,  termed,  the  demife  of  the  king. 

Demise  of  the  king  does  not  difeontinue  any  writ  or  procefs. 

Nor  does  it  determine  any  commiflion  civil  or  military,  or  great 
office  of  ftate,  but  they  fhall  continue  in  force  for  fix  months  after 
the  fovereign’s  de:nife,  unlefs  made  void  by  the  next  fucceflor. 

Neither  is  a  parliament  thereby  determined  till  alter  fix  months. 

Nor  is  a  defendant,  who  hath  pleaded  to  an  information,  obliged 
to  plead  to  it  again.  But  he  may  plead  again  upon  requeit  made  to 
the  court,  within  five  months  after  the  demife. 

Demise,  and  Redemise,  denote  a  conveyance  where  there  are 
mutual  leafes  made  from  one  to  another  of  the  fame  land,  or  fome- 
thing  out  of  it. 

DEMIURGE,  (from  Svipuog  which  denotes  a  public  fervant,  and 
spy o\t,  work,)  \x\  \\\t  mythology  of  the  eaftern  philofophers,  was  one 
of  the  jEons,  employed  by  the  fupreme  Deity  in  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Thecharader  they  give  him  is  a  compound  of  fhining  qua¬ 
lities,  and  infupportable  arrogance  ;  and  his  exceflive  lull  of  empire 
effaces  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  is  reprefer.ted  as  claiming  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  new  world  he  has  formed,  and,  excluding  totally  the 
fupreme  Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it,  he  demands  from  man¬ 
kind,  for  himfelf  and  hisaflfociates,  divine  honours  and  worfhip. 

DEMOCRACY,  the  fame  with  a  popular  government,  wherein 
the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  fuch  were 
Rome  and  Athens  of  old;  but  as  to  our  modern  republics,  Bal'd  only 
excepted,  their  government  comes  nearer  to  arillocracy  than  demo¬ 
cracy. 

DEMOISELLE,  the  dancing-bird ,  a  long-legged  and  long-necked 
bird  of  the  crane  kind,  a  native  of  Numidia.  It  is  remarkable  for 
it’s  jumping  or  dancing  in  it’s  walk.  It  has  the  fame  kiiid  of  plica¬ 
tion  in  the  wind-pipe  with  the  common  crane.  See  Plate  32. 

DEMONIUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  (tone 
famous  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  for  a  number  of  imagi¬ 
nary  virtues,  fuch  as  rendering  people  victorious  over  their  enemies, 
and  the  like.  All  the  defeription  they  have  left  us  of  it  is,  that  it 
was  variegated  with  two  colours  laid  in  lines  fo  as  to  reprefent  a 
rainbow.  It  was  probably  an  agate, 

DEMONSTRABLE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools,  to  fignify 
fomewhat  that  may  becleaily  and  evidently  proved. 

It  is  dtmonjlrablc,  that  the  fide  of  a  fquare  is  incommenfurable 
with  the  diagonal. 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  logic,  a  fyliogifm  in  form,  contain¬ 
ing  a  clear  and  irrefragable  proot  of  the  tiuth  ot  a  proportion. 

~A  demonjlration  is  a  convincing  argument,  the  two  firlt  propofi- 
tions  w  hereof  are  certain,  clear,  and  evident ;  whence  of  neceifity 
arifes  an  infallible  conclufion. 

A  demonjiration  ufually  confifts  of  three  parts  :  explication,  pre¬ 
paration,  and  conclufion. 

The  explication  is  the  laying  down  of  the  things  fuppofed  to  be 
given  or  granted  ;  from  which  the  demonjiration  is  to  be  made. 

The  preparation  is  fomething  to  be  previouily  done,  according  to 
the  nature  of  th e  demonjiration  intended. 

The  conclufion  is  a  propofition  that  concludes  the  thing  to  be 
demonjirated,  fully  perfuading,  and  convincing  the  mind. 

The  method  of  demotijlrating  things  in  mathematics  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  drawing  conclulipns  from  principles  in  logic.  In 
effed,  the  demonji rations  of  mathematicians  are  no  other  than  feries 
of  enthymemes  ;  every  thing  is  concluded  by  force  of  fyliogifm,  oniy 
omitting  the  premiles,  which  either  occur  of  their  own  accord,  or 
are  recollected  by  means  of  quotations.  T  o  have  fhe  demonjiration 
perfeCt,  the  premifes  of  the  fyllogifms  fltould  be  proved  by  new 
fyllogifms,  till  at  length  you  arrive  at  a  fyliogifm,  wherein  the  pre¬ 
mises  are  either  definitions,  or  identic  propofition?. 

Indeedit  might  b  t  demonjirated,  that  there  cannot  be  a  genuine 
demonjiration ,  i.  e.  fuch  a  one  as  Shall  give  full  conviction,  unlefs  the 
thoughts  be  directed  therein  according  to  the  rules  of  fyliogifm. 
Clavius,  it  is  well  known,  refolved  the  demonjiration  of  the  firft  pro¬ 
pofition  of  Euclid  into  fyliogifm:  Herlinus,  and  Dafipodius,  demon¬ 
jirated  the  whole  firft  fix  books  of  Euclid,  and  Henifchus,  all  arith¬ 
metic,  in  the  fyllogiftic  form. 

M.  Leibnitz  declares  that  demonjiration  to  be  firm  and  valid,  wmch 
is  in  the  form  preferibed  by  logic;  and  Dr.  Wallis  confeffes,  that 
what  is  propofed  to  be  proved  im  mathematics,  is  deduced  by  means 
of  one,  or  more  fyllogifms :  the  great  Huygens,  too,  obferves,  that 
paralogifms  frequently  happen  in  mathematics,  through  want  of  ob- 
ferving  the  fyllogiftic  form.  See  the  article  Syllogism. 

Problems  confift  of  three  parts :  a  propofition,  refolution,  and 
demonjiration. 

In  the  propofition  is  indicated  the  thing  to  be  done. 

In  the  refolution,  thefeveral  fteps  are  orderly  rehearfed,  whereby 
the  thing  propofed  is  perfumed. 
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bvMh^lirT  !hC  d?m?nJtr*t™  if  fhe  wed,  that  the  things  enjoined 
fition  nfc  !?otle’  that  which  was  required  in  the  propo- 

R  rated  ■  e  e^"  ^s.0^en>  therefore,  as  a  problem  is  to  be  demon- 
nZtrJ  ,S  .c0"verted  lnrt0  a  theorem  ;  the  refolution  being  the  hy- 
potbefis,  and  the  propofit.on  the  thefis:  for  the  general  tenor  of  all 

mfolm  ?  be  dem!’Jirated  is  ^is ;  that  the  thing  preferibed  in  the 
re.olution  being  performed,  the  thing  required  is  done. 

nr  l  'f/C10C)  ?len  !mke  two  kinds  of  demonjiration ;  the  one  ts  lion, 
or propter  quod;  wherein  an  effed  is  proved  by  the  next  caufe.  As 
vvhen  tt  is  proved,  that  the  moon  is  eclipfed,'  becaufe  the  earth  is 
then  between  the  fun  and  moon.  The  fecond  T«  0T1,  or  quia; 
wherein  the  caufe  is  proved  from  a  remote  effed:  as  when  it  is 
proved,  that  fire  is  hot,  becaufe  it  burns;  or  that  plants  do  not 
breathe,  becaufe  they  are  not  animals  ;  or  that  there  is  a  God,  front 
the  works  of  creation.  The  former  is  called  demonjiration  a  priori , 
and  the  latter  demonjiration  d  poferiori . 

Demonstration  is  diftinguifhed,  1.  Into  aW?,  called  alfo 
ojfenfive  Demonstration,  when  beginning  with  definitions,  felf- 
evident  propofitions,  or  known  and  allowed  truths,  we  form  a  train 
of  fyllogifms,  and  combine  them  in  an  orderly  manner,  continuing 
the  feries  through  a  variety  of  fucceffive  fteps,  until  at  laft  we  arrive 
at  a  fyliogifm,  whofe  conclufion  is  the  propofition  to  be  demtnf  rated. 
2.  Indirect,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  apogogical  Demonstra- 
tion,  when  we  aflame  a  propofition  which  diredly  contradids  that 
we  mean  to  demonjlrate ;  and  thence,  by  a  continued  train  of  reafon- 
ing,  in  the  way  of  a  dired  demonjiration,  deduce  fome  abfurdity,  or 
manifert  untruth.  For  hereupon  we  conclude  that  the  propofition 
allumed  wasfalfe;  and  thence  again,  by  an  immediate  confequence, 
that  the  propofition  to  be  demonft rated  is  true.  Thus  Euclid,  being 
to  demonjlrate,  that  circles  which  touch  one  another  inwardly  have 
not  the  fame  center,  alfumes  the  dired  contrary  to  this,  viz.  that 
they  have  the  fame  center :  and  thence,  by  an  evident  train  of  rea- 
foning  proves,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole.  The  fuppofition, 
therefore,  leading  to  this  abfurdity,  he  concludes  to  be  falfe,  that 
circles  touching  one  another  inwardly  have  the  fame  center.  This 
is  alfo  called  redudhs  ad  impoffibile,  and  ad abfurdum.  3.  Geometrical 
Demonstration,  that  framed  of  reafonings  drawn  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Euclid.  4.  Mechanical  Demonstration,  that,  the  rea¬ 
fonings  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  rules  of  mechanics.  5.  De¬ 
monstration  a  priori,  that  by  which  the  effed  is  demonjirated 
from  it’s  caufe  either  next  or  remote,  as  when  we  pi  o/e  the  exiftence 
of  light  by  the  exiftence  of  the  fun.  6.  Demonstration  a  pojie- 
riori,  when  vie  demonjlrate  the  caufe  from  the  effed;  as  when,  from 
the  exiftence  of  light,  we  demonjirate  the  exiftence  of  the  fun. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  rhetoric,  one  of  the  kinds  of  elo¬ 
quence,  viz.  that  Which  obtains  in  the  compofition  of  panegyrics,, 
invedives,  &c. 

Demonstrative,  in  grammar,  a  term  given  to  fuch  pronouns 
as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a  thing.  Of  this  number  are,  hie , 
hcec,  hoc,  among  the  Latins  ;  and  this,  that ,  thefey  thofe,  in  Englifh. 
See  the  article  Pronoun. 

DEMOSTHENES,  in  biography,  the  mod  famous  orator  of 
Greece  :  he  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith,  and  Plato’s  fcholar.  Hav¬ 
ing  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  the 
letter  r,  by  putting  {tones  in  his  mouth,  and  declaiming  upon  the 
fea  Shore,  he  attained  to  a  pverfed  way  of  fpeaking. 

DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians,  foftening  or  mollifying 
medicines,  good  againft  acrimonious  humours.  Such  are  the  roots 
of  marlh-mallows,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and  of  viper  grafs, 
the  five  emollientherbs.  See  the  article  Emollient. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made  to  the  mafter 
of  a  ihip  by  the  merchants,  for  flaying  in  a  port  longer  than  the 
time  firft  appointed  for  his  departure. 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  kind  of  paufe  or  flop  put  to  any  adion 
upon  fome  point  of  difficulty  which  mud  be  determined  by  the 
court,  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be  had  in  the  fu'it. 

Demurrers  are  either  general,  without  {hewing  any  particular 
caufe  ;  or  fpecial,  where  the  caufes  of  it  are  particularly  affigned ; 
and  one  may  not  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  an  infufficient 
declaration  or  plea,  otherwife  than  by  demurrer,  when  the  matter 
comes  judicially  before  them.  In  pleadings,  if  a  matter  is  infuf- 
ficieutly  alledged,  that  the  court  cannot  give  judgment  thereon,  a 
general  demurrer  will  fuffice,  and  fo  for  want  of  filbftance  in  any 
plea,  Sic.  But  if  there  be  a  want  of  form,  it  is  required  that  there 

be  a  fpecial  demurrer.  • 

Demurrer  to  evidence ,  is  where  a  qiieftion  of  law  arifes  thereon  \ 
as  if  the  plaintiff  in  a  fuit  gives  in  evidence  any  records,  deeds, 
writings,  &c.  upon  which  a  law-queftion  arifes,  and  the  defendant 
offers  to  demur  upon  it,  then  the  plaintiff  muft  join  in  fuch  demurrer , 

or  wave  his  evidence.  ......  ._ 

Demurrer  to  indifintents,  is  when  a  criminal  joins  lflue  upon  a 
point  of  law  in  an  tnditf  ment  br  appeal,  allowing  the  fad  as  laid 
to  be  true.  And  if  the  indidment,  or  appeal,  prove  good  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  by  whom  the  demurrer  is  to  be  tried,  and  not 
by  the  inqueft,  they  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution,  as  if  the 
party  had  been  convided  by  confeflron  or  verdid. 

DEN<  a  fyllable,  which,  added  to  the  names  of  places,  mews 
them  to  be  fitnated  in  vallies,  or  near  woods,  as  Tenterden,  &c. 

Den  and  frond,  in  law,  was  anciently  a  liberty  for  fhips  to  run 

9f  DENARI ATUS  terra-,  in  ancient  law-books,  as  much  land  as 

is-.wofth  a  penny  bv  the  year.  .  r 

DENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  filver  coin  among 

the  Romans,  worth  in  ouf  money  about  fevenpence  three  farthings. 
As  a  weight,  it  was  the  feventh  part  ot  a  Roman  ounce. 

The  moft  ancient  denarii  gave  on  one  fide  the  head  of  a  woman  in 
a  he! met j  with  the  infeription  rom a,  and  the  mark  of  the  denarius 

X  or  X,  and  f°me  few  xvi»  and  a  biga  or  ?uadn£a  011  the  oth 


In  weight,  the  Roman  denarius  was  ufed  for  the  drachm.  Greaves, 
and  after  him  Arbuthnot,  have  made  the  confular  denarius  the  feventh 
part  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  a  little  more  than  fixty-two  grains, 
allowing  5256  troy  grains  to  the  Roman  pound,  and  it’s  value,  al¬ 
lowing  eight  Engl i fh  grains  to  the  filver  penny,  "]\d.  of  our  money  ; 
and  the  imperial  denarius  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  worth  j 
about  6 id.  fterling.  ' 

The  denarius  continued  to  be  the  current  filver  money  ot  the  em¬ 
pire,  till  ConRantine  fublH'uted  the  milliarenfis  in  it’s  (lead. 

Denarius  isalfo  ufed,  in  our  law-books,  for  an  Englilh  penny. 
Denarius  Dei,  denotes  earned  money;  called  Noargentum  Dei, 
by  the  French  deniers  deDieu,  and  in  fome  parts  of  our  country  arlcs. 

Den  arius  tertius  comitatus,  denoted  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of 
county  courts.  When  thofe  courts  had  fuperior  jurifdi£tion,  before 
other  courts  wereere&ed,  two  parts  of  the  fines,  and  other  profits 
belonging  to  them,  were  referved  to  the  king,  <md  a  third  part  to 
the  earl  of  the  county. 

Denarii  de  caritate,  were  cuRomary  oblations  tnade  to  cathedral 
churches  charged  uponparifh  priefts  ;  though  at  firft  they  were  but 
a  gift  of  charity  for  maintaining  and  adorning  the  bilhop’s  fee. 

DENDRANATOMY,  (from  oevdpov,  tree,  and  eivarop.^,  ana¬ 
tomy,)  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  diffeftion  of  the  ligneous  parts  ot 
trees  and  lhrubs,  in  order  to  the  examination  of  their  Rru&ure  and 
ufes.  Galen  has  ufed  the  fame  word,  and  taken  fome  pains  to  dif- 
cover  fome  of  the.  fubjefts  of  thefe  refearches.  There  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  analogy  between  the  parts  of  fome  trees,  and  thofe  of  pe¬ 
culiar  parts  of  animal  bodies;  and  Malpighi  has,  with  great  juftice, 
ufed  the  comparative  anatomy  of  trees,  to  explain,  by  the  formation 
of  the  galls,  and  other  preternatural  tumours  on  them,  the  pultules 
and  other  unnatural  fleffiy  excrefcences  on  animal  bodies. 

DENDRITIS,  or  Dendracha tes,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fort 
of  Hate  or  agate,  whereon  are  feen  trees,  (hrubs,  and  other  ruftic 
figures  ;  reprefented,  in  miniature,  inblackilh  or  yellowifh  figures; 
now  called  Mochoa  Hones.  Some  improperly  rank  the  dendritis  in 
the  clafs  of  entrochi ,  vt  hich  they  wrongly  call  Hone  plants.  In  fome 
dendrites,  the  figures,  or  fignatures,  penetrate  quite  through;  in 
others  they  go  but  to  the  middle  ;  and,  'mothers,  not  fodeep. 

On  the  furfaces  of  the  natural  crevices  of  our  feptaria,  or  ludus 
Helmontii  of  the  harder  kinds,  we  often  alfo  meet  with  what  authors 
call  dendrita,  or  fuliginous  delineations  of  trees,  which  are  of  the 
very  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  this  agate,  and  are  fo  far  from  being 
inferior  to  them  in  beauty,  that  they  even  greatly  excel  them  ;  nay, 
fo  low  and  poor  a  fubfiance  as  common  chalk  is  not  without  them, 
but  is  frequently  found  beautifully  marked  with  branches,  trees,  liars, 
and  a  thoufand^  other  figures  like  thofe  formed  by  pulling  afunder 
two  levigating  Hones  with  the  fine  matter  between  them,  or  the 
(hooting  of  falts  in  chemical  veffels,  or  the  figures  of  hoar-frolt  on 
a  window. 

DENDROLOGY,  (formed  of  Sfvfyov,  tree,  and  Koyog,  dijeourfe,) 
a  natural  hiRory  of,  or  difeourfe  on  trees. 

DENDROMETER,  (from  SevSpov,  a  tree,  and  I meafure,) 

an  inHrument  lately  invented  by  Mr.  John  Duncombe,  of  Ludlow, 
jn  Salop,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Puhle  obtained  a  patent,  and  is  fo 
called  from  it’s  ufe  in  meafuring  trees.  This  inHrument  ( Plate  150, 
jig,  39,)  confiHs  of  a  femicircle  A,  divided  into  two  quadrants,  and 
graduated  from  the  middle;  upon  the  diameter  B  there  hand’s  a 
plummet  L  for  fixing  the  inHrument  in  a  vertical  pofition  ;  there  is 
alfo  a  chord  D  parallel  to  the  diameter,  and  a  radius  E,  palling  at 
right  angles  through  the  diameter  and  chord.  From  a  point  on  the 
radius  hangs  an  altimeter  C,  between  the  chord  and  diameter,  to 
which  is  fixed  a  fmatl  femicircle  G,  and  a  ferew,  to  confine  it  in 
any  pofition.  The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form  the  fame 
angle  with  the  radius  of  the  inHrument  as  the  tree  forms  with  the 
horizon,  is  divided  from  it’s  center  both  ways  into  forty  equal  parts; 
and  thefe  parts  are  again  fubdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Upon 
the  fmall  femicircle  G,  on  which  is  accounted  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  made  by  the  altimeter  and  radius,  are  expreffed  degrees  from 
60  to  120,  being  30  on  each  quadrant.  The  radius  is  numbered 
with  the  fame  fcale  of  divifions  as  the  altimeter.  There  is  alfo  a 
nonius  to  the  fmall  femicircle,  which  (hews  the  quantity  of  an  angle 
to  every  five  minutes.  On  the  back  of  the  inHrument  the  Hock  M 
^fig.  40,)  of  the  Hiding  piece  is  confined  to  the  axis  N,  which  moves 
concentrically  parallel  to  the  elevation  index  F  (fig.  39,)  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  to  which  it  is  fixed.  This  index  is  numbered  by  a  fcale 
af  equal  divifions  with  the  altimeter  and  radius  :  at  the  end  of  the 
index  is  a  nonius,  by  which  the  angles  of  elevation  above,  or  of  de- 
preflion  below  the  horizon,  mealured  upon  the  femicircle  of  the 
inHrument,  are  determined  to  every  five  minutes.  There  is  alfo  a 
groove  in  the  radius,  that  Hides  acrofs  the  axis  by  means  of  a  ferew 
I,  working  between  the  chord  and  femicircle  of  the  inHrument; 
and  this  ferew  is  turned  by  the  key  O.  Upon  the  Hock  M  (jig.  40,) 
is  a  Hiding  piece  P,  that  always  a£Is  at  right  angles  with  the  alti¬ 
meter,  by  means  of  a  groove  in  the  latter.  To.  the  fliank  of  the 
Hiding  piece  is  affixed  a  moveable  limb  Q_,  which  forms  the  fame 
angle  with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  forms  with  the  body,  or  trunk 
of  the  tree.  This  limb  may  be  of  any  convenient  length,  divided 
into  equal  parts  of  the  fame  fcale  with  all  the  foregoing  divifions. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  on  a  center,  an  index  R,  with 
telefcopic  fights,  works  horizontally  upon  the  moveable  limb  of  the 
Hiding  piece.  Upon  this  horizontal  index  R  may  be  fixed  a  fmall 
quadrant  T,  deferibed  with  any  convenient  radius  from  the  center 
on  which  the  index  moves,  and  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning 
at  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  center  at  right  angles  with  the  fiducial 
edge  of  the  faid  index  -,  and  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a 
nonius,  whereby  to  determine  the  quantity  of  an  angle  upon  the 
quadrant  to  every  five  minutes.  There  are  alfo  two  (mall  circular 
arches  S,  S,  ferving  to  keep  the  fights  in  a  parallel  pofition,  each 


containing  an  equal  number  of  degrees.  Upon  thefe  arches  is  mea- 
fured  the  angle,  fubtending  a  fide  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  obferved  objedls  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and 
whofe  bafe  is  the  neared  diRance  between  the  perpendiculars,  in 
which  thefe  obje&s  are  fituated.  The  dendrometer  is  fitted  to  a 
theodolite,  and  may  be  ufed  cither  with  or  without  it,  as  occalion 
requires. 

The  principal  life  of  this  inHrument  is,  for  meafuring  the  length 
and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or  oblique,  to  an  horizontal 
plane,  or  in  any  (ituation  of  the  plane  on  which  it  reRs,  or  of  any 
figure,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  and  alfo  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  boughs,  by  mere  infp'£lion  ;  and  the  inventors  of  it  have 
calculated  tables,  annexed  to  their  account  of  the  inHrument  itfelf, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  quantity  of  timber  in  any  tree  is  obtained 
without  calculation,  or  the  ule  of  the  Hiding  rtile.  The  inHrument 
is  redlified  by  fitting  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  by  means  of  the 
plummet,  and  (crewing  it  to  the  flaff ;  then  the  altimeter  is  placed 
in  the  exa£t  pofition  of  the  tree,  whether  perpendicular,  reclining, 
or  inclining,  and  ferewed  faR. 

The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  may  be  applied  to  meafu¬ 
ring  the  heights  and  diRances  of  objects,  acceffible  or  inacceffible, 
whether  fituated  in  planes  parallel  Or  oblique  to  the  plane  in  which 
the  inHrument  is  placed.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  taking  all  angles, 
whether  vertical,  horizonal.or  oblique,  in  any  pofition  of  the  planes 
in  which  they  are  formed;  and  thus  for  facilitating  the  practical 
operations  of  engineering,  land-furveying,  levelling,  mining,  &c. 
and  for  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry,  without 
calculation. 

DENDROPHORI A,'  in  antiquity,  the  carrying  of  boughs  or 
branches  of  trees  ;  a  religious  ceremony  fo  called,  becaufe  certain 
prieRs,  called  from  thence  dendrophori,  tree  bearers,  marched  in  pro- 
ceffion,  carrying  the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands,  ill  honour  of 
fome  god,  as  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvawus,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  bsvtyov,  tree,  and  I  bear. 

The  college  of  the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  we  frequently  fee  in  buffo  relievo’s,  the  bacchanals  repre¬ 
fented  as  men  carrying  little  (hrubs  or  branches  of  trees. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term  ligm Tying  tail,  ufed  by  aRronomers  to 
denote  feveral  fixed  liars.  Thus  deneb  elecet  figttifics  the  bright  liar 
in  the  lion’s  tail  ;  deneb  adigege,  that  in  the  fwan’s  tail,  Sec. 

Deneb,  or  Aldeneb  alchail,  among  Arabian  pliyiicians,  de- 
notes  a  plant  called  equifetum,  or  horfe-tail. 

DENIER,  a  fmall  French  copper  coin,  of  which  12  make  a  fol, 
orlhilling. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one  Tournois,  the  other 
Parilis,  whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a  fourth  part  more  than  the 
former. 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  alien  enfranchifed  in  England  by  the 
king’s  letters  patent  and  donation ;  and  thereby  enabled,  in  many 
refpeds,  to  do  as  the  king’s  native  lubjedsdo  ;  namely,  to  purchafe, 
polfefs,  and  devife  lands,  Sec. 

The  word  is  taken  from  the  Britiffi  dinafddyn ,  man  of  the  city  ; 
or  elinefydd ,  free  of  the  city. 

Denizenjhip  is  a  right  inferior  to  naturalization  by  parliament :  for’ 
a  Hranger  naturalized  may  inherit  lands  by  defeent,  which  a  denizen 
cannot.  Neither  can  his  ifliie  born  before  denization ,  inherit  to  him ; . 
but  his  ilfue  born  after  may.  No  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  or  either  houla  of  parliament,  or  have  any  office  ot  truftcivilor 
military,  or  be  capable  of  any  grant  from  the  crown. 

In  the  charter,  whereby  a  perfon  is  made  a  denizen ,  there  is  ufu- 
ally  l'ome  claufe  or  other,  which  abridges  him  of  that  full  benefit 
which  natural  fubje&s  enjoy. 

When  a  man  is  thus  enfranchifed,  he  is  faid  to  be,  ad  jidem  regis 
Anglia,  or,  under  the  king’s  protection  ;  till  fuch  time  his  goods 
might  be  feized  to- the  king’s  ufe. 

DENOMINATION,  a  name  impofed  on  any  thing,  and  ufually 
expreffes  fome  quality  predominant  therein.  \ 

Denomination,  internal,  is  that  founded  on  the  intrinfic  form: 
thus  Peter  is  denominated  learned,  on  account  of  his  learning,  which 
is  fomething  internal. 

Denomination,  external,  is  that  founded,  or  arifing  from  the 
external  form.  Thus,  a  wall  is  faid  to  be  feen,  and  known,  from 
■  the  vifion  and  cognition  employed  upon  it;  and  thus  Peter  is  deno- 
minaied honoured,  by  reafon  of  honour,  which  is  not  in  the  perfon 
honoured,  but  in  him  that  honours. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  a  term  only  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  fractions,  or  broken  numbers.  See  the  article  Fraction, 
in  Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  p.  197,  Sec. 

Denominator  of  a  ratio,  is  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  antecedent  by  the  conlequent. 

Thus  6  is  the  denominator  of  the  ratio  30  :  5,  becaufe  5'  30  (6. 
The  denominator  is  what  vve  othervvil'e  call  the  exponent  of  the  ratio. 

DE  NON  rejidentia  clerici  regis,  in  law,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
writ,  forexcufing  a  par  (bn  employed  in  the  king’s  fervice  for  non- 
re  lidence. 

DENSHIRING  of  land,  in  agriculture,  is  the  cafiing  parings  of 
earth,  turf,  and  Ruble,  into  heaps;  which  when  dried  are  burnt  to 
afhes,  for  a  compoRon  poor  barren  land.  This  method  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  ufed,  on  taking  in  and  inclofing  common  wafle  grounds. 
In  many  parts  of  England  this  is  called  burn-beating  ;  but  in  Staf- 
fordfhire,  and  other  counties,  they  term  it  denjhiring  of  land.  See 
the  article  Burning  of  land. 

DENSITY,  denjitas,  that  property,  or  habitude  of  bodies,  where¬ 
by  they  contain  fuch  a  quantity  of  matter,  under  fuch  a  bulk.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  body  that  contains  more  matter  than  another,  under  the 
fame  bulk,  is  faid  to  b edenfer  than  the  other. 

Denfity  Hands  in  oppolition  to  rarity.  Hence,  fince  the  mafs  is 
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proportional  to  the  gravity,  a  deafer  body  is  fpecifically  heavier 
than  a  rar^r  ;  and  a  fpecifically  heavier  is  deafer  than  a  fpecifically 
lighter. 

The  denfities ,  and  bulks  of  bodies,  are  the  two  great  points, 
whereon  ad  mechanics,  or  laws  of  motion,  turn  :  it  is  an  axiom, 
that  bodies  of  the  fame  denjity  contain  equal  malTcs  under  equal  bulks. 
If  the  bulks  of  two  bodies  be  equal,  their  denjities  are  as  their  malfes  ; 
confequently  the  denfities  of  equal  bodies  are  as  their  gravities.  If 
two  bodies  have  the  fame  denjity,  their  maftes  are  as  their  bulks  ; 
and  as  their  gravity  is  as  their  malTes,  the  gravity  of  bodies  of  the 
fame  denfity  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  bulk.  Hence  alfo  bodies  of  the 
fame  denfity  are  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  •  and  bodies  of  different 
denfity,  of  different  fpecific  gravity.  The  quantities  of  matter  in  two 
bodies,  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  oi  their  denfity  and  bulk;  confe¬ 
quently  their  gravity  is  in  the  fame  ratio.  If  the  malfes  or  gravities 
of  two  bodies  be  equal,  the  denfities  are  reciprocally  as  their  bulks. 
The  denfities  of  any  two  bodies  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the 
dired  ratio  of  their  malfes,  and  a  reciprocal  One  of  their  bulks  ; 
confequently,  fince  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  as  their  mafles.,  the  den¬ 
fities  of  bodies  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  di reft  ratio  of  their 
gravities,  and  a  reciprocal  one  of  their  bulks.  See  the  method  of 
finding  the  fpecific  gravities,  and  confequently  the  denfities,  of  both 
folid  and  fluid  bodies  under  the  refpedive  articles  Hydrostati- 
cal  Balance,  and  Specific  Gravity. 

Density  of  the  air,  is  a  property  that  has  employed  the  later 
philofophers  iince  the  difcovery  of  the  Toricelliah  experiment. 

It  is  demonflrated,  that  in  the  fame  veffel,  or  even  in  veifels  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  at  the  fame  di  fiance  from  the  center,  the 
air  has  every  where  the  fame  denfity.  The  denfity  of  the  air,  cccteris 
paribus,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  compreiling  powers.  Hence 
the  inferior  air  is  denfer  than  the  fuperior  ;  the  denfity,  however,  of 
the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  on 
account  of  heat  and  cold,  and  other  caufes  perhaps  which  make  gteat 
alterations  in  denfity  and  rarity.  However,  from  the elallicity  of  the 
air,  it’s  denfity  muff  be  always  different  at  different  heights  from  the 
earth’s  furface  ;  for  the  lower  parts  being  prelfed  by  the  weight  of 
thofe  above,  will  be  made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the 
more  fo  as  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence,  the 
denfity  of  the  air  is  greatefl  at  the  earth’s  furface,  and  decreafes  up¬ 
wards  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the  altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical 
progreffion. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies  in  it  is  dimi- 
nifhed  ;  if  rarer,  increafed,  becaufe  bodies  lofe  a  greater  part  of 
their  weight  in  denfer  than  in  rarer  mediums.  Hence,  if  the  denfity 
of  the  air  be  fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally  heavy  in  a  rarer  air,  it 
their  fpecific  gravities  be  confiderably  different,  will  lofe  their  equi¬ 
librium  in  the  denfer ,  and  the  fpecifically  heavier  body  will  preponT 
derate.  See  the  articles  AiR  and  Condenser. 

Density  of  the  planets ;  in  homogeneous,  unequal,  fpherical 
bodies,  the  gravities  on  their  furfaces  are  as  their  diameters,  if  the 
denfities  are  equal.  But  if  the  bodies  be  equal,  the  gravities  will  be 
as  the  denfities.  Therefore  in  bodies  of  unequal  bulks  and  denfities, 
the  gravity  will  be  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  diameters  and  denfities ; 
confequently  the  denfities  will  be  as  the  gravities  divided  by  the 
diameters,  and  therefore  in  the  feveral  bodies  as  follows,  viz. 
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As  it  is  not  likely  that  tbefe  bodies  are  homogeneal,  the  denfities 
here  determined  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  true  ;  but  rather  the  mean 
denjities ,  or  fuch  as  the  bodies  would  have  if  they  were  homogeneal, 
and  of  the  fame  mafs  of  matter  and  magnitude. 

DENTAL,  Dentalk,  (from  dens,  a  tooth,)  is  applied  to  certain 
letters,  in  the  pronunciation  whereof  the  teeth  have  a  principal 
ihare. 

Grammarians,  and  efpecially  the  Hebrew  ones,  dirtinguifh  the 
letters  into  dental,  labial,  guttural,  lingual,  palatal,  &c. 

DENTALIS,  or  Dentalium,  is  a  kind  of  univalve  fhell, 
which  the  apothecaries  are  ordered  to  pulverize,  and  ufe  in  feveral 
medicaments,  as  an  aikali. 

The  genuine  dentalis,  deferibed  by  M.  Tournelort,  is  of  a  tubu¬ 
lar,  or  conical  form,  about  three  inches  long  ;  of  a  fhining,  green- 
ifli-white  colour ;  hollow,  light,  and  divided  lengthwife  by  parallel 
lines  running  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
quill,  and  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  dog’s  tooth,  whence  its 
name. 

T he  dentalium  is  a  genus  of  the  teflacea  worms,  in  the  Linn?can 
fyftem.  It  is  veiy  fcarce;  and  therefore,  in  lieu  of  it,  they  ufually 
fubflitute  a  fhell  of  divers  colours  found  among  the  fand  when 
the  fea  is  withdrawn ;  but  not  channelled,  or  fluted  like  the 
dentalis. 

Dr.  Lifter,  in  the  PhilofophicalTranfadions,  makes  mention  of 
two  fpecies  of  dentalia  ;  the  firft  commonly  enough  found  about  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  &c.  being  a  long,  (lender,  white  pipe,  a  little 
bending  and  tapering,  and  open  at  both  ends;  the  other  properly 
called  entalium,  longer  and  thicker  than  the  former ;  and  befides, 
ftreaked  with  ridges  ;  whence  the  Italian  term  intaglia.  See  Plate 
57*  Clafsg.  See  the  article  Entalium. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  them,  the  one  fmootb,  the 
others  ftriated.  Of  the  ftpooth  kind,  fume  are  all  over  white,  others 
are  tipped  with  red  at  the  end  ;  and  of  the  ftriated  ones,  fome  are 
altogether  white,  others  are  green,  and  in  fome  the  ftriae  are  more 
prominent,  in  others  fainter,  efpecially  in  the  Idler  ones.  See 
Plate  75.- 

This  fhell  is  alfo  called  dentalium  and fyringites.  Taken  inwardly, 
it  is  ufed  as  an  alkali  to  fweeten  acids,  to  flop  a  lopfenefs  of  the 
No.  57.  Vol.  II. 
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dulky  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  fometimes,  in  the  full-grown 
tilt,,  purphfh,  always  fpotted  with  very  bright  blue  and  black  fpots- 
the  back  and  gill  fins  have  each  a  black  fpot  near  their  origin,  and 
their  belly  fins  are  yellow; 

The  teeth  are  difpofed  in  a  fingle  row  in  each  jaw,  and  there  are 
at  diftances  four,  which  are  longer  and  broader  than  the  reft,  and  look 
like  the  canine  teeth  of  men,  or  of  quadrupeds;  from  thefe  it  has 
it’s  name  ;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  teeth,  are  in  this 
fifh  covered  with  lips,  as  in  quadrupeds  ;  it’s  tail  is  forked,  and  it’s 
feales  are  very  large. 

DENTICLES,  or  Dentils,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  in 
cor  niches  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  teeth,  particularly  ufed  in 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  They  are  cut  on  a  little  fquare 
member,  properly  called  dentictilus,  and  the  notches  or  ornaments 
themfelves,  dentils.  In  the  ancient  times  dentils  were  never  ufed  in 
the  Ionic  corniche,  yet  they  are  found  in  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  fome  take  for  an  argument  that  Vitru¬ 
vius  had  not  the  dirfdion  of  that  building.  Vitruvius  preferibes  the 
breadth  of  each  dentil  to  be  half  it’s  height,  and  the  indentine,  or 
interval  between  each  two,  he  directs  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  breadth 
of  the  dentil. 

DENTICULATION,  in  natural  hiftorv*  fet  with  fmall  teeth. 
Any  thing  notched  or  jagged  is  faid  to  be  denticulated. 

DENTIFORM  procefs,  in  anatomy.  See  the  article  Pyre- 

NOIDES. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  for  rubbing  the  teeth, 
and  purging  them  from  fordes ;  and  for  cleanfing  arid  abfterging 
the  gums,  when  replete  with  humours.  There  are  dentifrices  of 
various  kinds  and  forms,  fome  in  form  of  a  powder  compofed  of 
corals,  pumice-ftone,  fait,  alum,  eggs-fhells,  crab’s-claws,  hartf- 
horn,  &c. 

The  generality  of  operators  for  the  teeth  allow  acids,  fuch  as 
fpirit  of  fait,  &c.  to  be  the  readieft  of  all  dentifrices,  to  take  off  the 
foulnefs  and  yellownefs  of  the  teeth:  but  yet  they  do  not  advife  a 
frequent  ufe  of  thefe  remedies,  as  they  wear  away  too  much  of  the 
teeth,  and  injure  the  gums.  , 

DENTISCALPRA,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for  fcouring 
yellow,  livid,  or  black  teeth  ;  to  which  being  applied  near  the 
gums,  it  ferapes  off  the  foul  morbid  cruft. 

DENTITION,  the  ad  or  time  of  breeding  or  cutting  the 
teeth. 

Among  all  the  diforders  which  afflid  children,  there  are  none 
generate  fuch  grievous  fymptoms  as  difficult  dentition.  Aboutfiveor 
fix  months  after  birth,  the  teeth  generally  begin  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  :  firft,  the  incifores,  or  fore-teeth  ;  next,  the  canini,  or- 
dog-teeth  ;  and,  laftly,  the  molares,  or  grinders.  About  the  feventh 
year  there  comes  a  new  fet  ;  and  at  twenty-fine  the  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes  Japientiee,  or  teeth  of  wifdom.  At  the  time 
of  cutting  their  teeth,  they  flaver  very  much,  and  have  a  diarrhoea, 
which  is  no  bad  fign :  but  when  it  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the 
canine  teeth  begin  to  be  in  motion,  and  make  their  way  out  through 
the  gums,  the  child  has  ftartingsin  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums, 
gripes,  a  loofenefs  or  coftivenefs,  greenifh  floois,  the  thrufh,  fevers, 
difficult  breathing,  fuffocating  catarrhs,  convulfions,  and  epilepijes, 
which  often  end  in  Heath. 

It  (hews  the  dentition  is  likely  to  be  bad,  if  the  child  is  perpetually 
crying,  thrufts  his  finger  into  his  mouthy  and  bites  the  nurfe’s 
nipples  ;  if  unequal  tubercles  are  perceived  in  the  gums,  where  the 
teeth  are  expeded  to  appear  ;  if  there  is  a  heat  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  whole  body;  if  they  ftart  without  a  caufe,  efpecially  in 
fleep. 

Harris  obferves,  that  when  an(  inflammation  appears,  the  phy.- 
ficians  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  is  not  begun  by  applying  a 
leech  under  each  ear.  When  the  fwelling  of  the  gum  fhews  it  is 
time  to  cut  it,  to  make  way  for  the  tooth,  he  would  have  it  done 
with  a  pen- knife,  not  with  a  fine  lance,  left  the  wound  fhould  heal, 
and  form  a  cicatrix.  The  food  he  direds  to  be  no  more  than  luke¬ 
warm. 

Heifter,  internally,  advifes  aqueous  mixtures,  temperating  pow¬ 
ders  ;  externally,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fpirit  of  violets,  or 
fpirit  of  wild  poppies,  lightly  acidulated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
wherewith  often  to  rub  the  gums ;  as  alfo  with  the  coral,  or  other 
fmooth  thing,  which  will  have  the  fame  effed.  Some  reckon  the 
frefh  blood  of  a  cock’s  comb  a  fpecific  for  this  purpofe.  Morgan 
affirms  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  beft  to  abate  the  effervefcence  of  the 
blood  with  dilliters;  to  appeafe  the  pain  with  gentle  opiates  ;  to 
open  the  body  with  purges  and  clyfters ;  to  draw  oft  the  fermented 
ferum  by  bhfters  ;  to  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  by  cooling, 
relaxing,  and  opening  the  gums  ;  for  this  purpofe  diacodium  is  good, 
or  a  ftrong  decodior  of  marfh-mallows  and  poppy-heads,  m  thick 

milk,  cream,  or  neat’s- foot  01).  .. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  dentition,  he  never 
found  any  remedy  fo  effedual,  as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of 
feints  of  hanfhorn  in  a  fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  given  every  four 
hours  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty, 

*  1  n  T  according 
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according  to  the  age  of  the  child  ;  and  when  coftivenefs  does  not 
forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each 
dofe.  In  convulfion  fits,  a  bliftering  plainer  may  be  applied  be¬ 
twixt  the  fhoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear.  A  fmall  Burgundy 
pitch  plainer  between  the  fhoulders  has  been  lometimes  applied, 
when  children  are  cutting  their  teeth  ;  and  has  been  found  to  eafe 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething.  The  gums  may  be 
rubbed  with  a  little  fine  honey  three  or  tour  times  a  day  :  and 
children  fhould  be  always  fupplied  with  fomething  that  will  yield 
a  little  preffure  to  the  gums,  as  a  cruft  of  bread,  a  wax-candle,  a 
bit  of  liquorice  root,  &c.  Cutting  the  gums  is  feldom  of  any  ufe  ; 
however,  in  obftinate  cafes,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  The  food  ot  chil¬ 
dren  fhould  at  this  time  be  light,  and  the  nerves  braced  by  fuffi- 
cient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  With 
thefe  precautions,,  there  would  belittle  occafion  for  teeth  necklaces, 
and  other  abfurd  amulets,  frequently  ufed  for  aiding  dentition. 

DENUNCIATION,  denunciatio ,  a  folemn  publication,  or  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  any  thing.  The  aft  of  publifhing  any  menace,  or 
threatening  any  punifhment  or  calamity. 

The  defign  of  the  denunciation  of  excommunicated  perfons  is,  that 
the  fentence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  ;  that  the  perfons  may 
be  known,  the  entrance  into  the  church  rftufed  them,  and  that 
other  people  may  be  warned  not  to  have  any  communication  with 
them.  All  veffds  of  enemies  are  lawful  prize  after  denunciation,  or 
proclamation  of  war. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  (from  de,  and  ohjlruo,  1  obftruft.)  are  fuch 
medicines  as  open  obftruftions.  Deobjlruents ,  however,  imply  more 
than  detergents  ;  for  a  medicine  may  be  deobjiruent,  that  is  notin 
the  ftiifteft  fenfe  detergent  :  as,  ineffeft,  are  mod  of  thofe  which 
are  made  of  metalline  fubftances,  inch  as  Heel  and  mercury  ;  which 
obtain  the  appellation  deobjlruents  from  their  afting  by  their  natural 
weight,  whereby  they  increafe  the  momentum  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  make  it  ftrike  againft  the  fecietory  outlets  with  greater 
force;  becaufe  the  momentum,  or  vis  percujjionis,  of  all  projeftiles, 
of  which  kind  is  a  circulating  fluid,  is  as  their  folidities,  fuppofing 
their  velocities  equal.  The  more,  therefore,  tfie  animal  fluids  are 
faturated  with  denfe  and  folid  particles,  with  the  greater  force  they 
diftend  the  veffels,  and  the  more  eafily  break  through,  where  the 
flrufture  favours  their  efcape  ;  and  upon  that  account  are  medicines 
which  add  to  thefe  qualities  in  the  fluids  called  deobjlruents. 

DEODAND,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a  thing  given,  or  forfeited, 
as  it  were,  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his  wrath  in  a  cafe  of 
mifadventure,  whereby  a  man  or  woman  comes  to  a  violent  end, 
without  the  fault  of  any  reafenable  creature.  As  if  a  horfe  ftrike 
his  keeper,  and  kill  him  ;  if  a  man,  in  driving  a  cart,  falls  fo  mat 
the  cart-wheel  runs  over  him,  and  prtlTes  him  to  death  ;  if  one  be 
felling  a  tree,  and  gives  warning  to  the  ftander>-by,  to  take  care  of 
themfelves,  yet  a  man  be  killed  by  the  fall  thereof:  in  the  firft 
place,  the  horfe  ;  in  the  fecond,  the  cart-wheel,  or  cart  and  horfes , 
and  in  the  third,  the  tree,  are  Deo  danda,  things  to  be  given  to 
God  ;  that  is,  to  the  king,  to  be  diltributed  to  the  poor,  as  an  ex¬ 
piation  of  that  unhappy  event.  This  law  feems  to  be  an  imitation 
of  that  in  Exod.  xxi.  “  If  an  ox  gore  a  man,  wiih  his  horn,  fo  as 
he  die,  the  ox  lhall  be  ftoned  to  death,  and  his  flelh  not  be  eaten  ; 
fo  fhall  his  owner  be  innocent.” 

In  the  fuperftitious  times  of  popery,  it  was  deligned  as  an  ex¬ 
piation  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  were  fnatched  away  by  deatli  ;  and 
was  given  to  the  church,  in  order  to  procure  the  foul  of  fuch  de 
ceafed  perfon  to  be  prayed  out  of  purgatory. 

DE  ONER  ANDO  pro  rata  portionis,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies 
where  one  is  diftrained  for  a  rent  that  is  to  be  paid  proportionably 
by  others ;  thus,  if  a  man  hold  ten  acres  of  land  by  fealty,  and  ten 
fhillings  rent,  of  the  king  ;  and  aliens  one  acre  to  one,  and  another 
to  another  in  fee;  and  afterwards  the  ffieriff  diftrains  only  one  of 
them  for  the  rent ;  he  that  is  fo  diftrained  may  have  this  writ  for  his 
relief. 

DEOPPILATIVE,  (from  de ,  and  oppih ,  I  obftruft,)  a  remedy 
proper  to  foften,  refolve,  and  remove  obftruftions.  See  the  arti¬ 
cles  Obstruction,  and  Deobstruent. 

DEOSCULATION,  deojculatio,  in  antiquity,  one  of  the  mod 
ancient  forms  of  adoration.  See  the  article  Adoration; 

DEPART,  a  method  of  refining,  or  feparating  gold  from  filver 
by  means  of  aquafortis.  See  the  article  Quartation. 

There  are  three  ways  of  refining  gold  :  the  firft  by  antimony  ; 
the  fecond  by  fublimate  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  mod  ufual,  by 
aquafortis.  The  two  former,  fee  under  the  article  Re  fi  n  ing. 

DEPARTMENT,  in  jurifprudence,  implies  diftribution,  divi- 
fion,  or  allotment,  of  certain  employments  among  feveral  perfons. 
Thus,  the  great  officers  of  ftate,&c.  have  each  their  feveral  departments : 
one  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  particular,  officiates  for  the  fouthern,  the 
ether  for  the  northern  department. 

Department,  in  architefture,  is  that  part  of  an  edifice,  or 
palace,  deftined  for  fome  particular  purpofe. 

DEPARTURE,  or  Depa  rter,  in  law,  a  term  properly  applied 
to  a  perfon,  who  firft  pleading  one  thing  in  bar  of  an  aftion,  and 
that  being  replied  to,  waves  it,  and  infills  on  fomething  different 
from  his  firft  plea. 

Or,  it  may  be  applied  to  a  plaintiff,  who  in  his  replication  {hews 
a  new, matter  different  from  that  in  his  declaration.  So  if  a  man 
plead  a  general  agreement  in  bar,  and  in  his  rejoinder  alledge  a  fpecial 
one,  it  (hall  be  adjudged  a  departure  in  pleading.  The  defendant 
hereupon  demurreth,  becaufe  it  was  a  departure  from  the  declara¬ 
tion. 

Departure  in  defpite  of  the  court ,  is  when  the  tenant,  or  de¬ 
fendant,  after  appearing  to  the  aftion  brought  againft  him,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  day  over  in  the  fame  term,  does  not  appear  at  the  day,  but 
makes  a  default.  This  is  a  departure  in  dejpite  of  the  court ;  and, 
therefore,  he  shall  be  condemned. 


The  departure  is  always  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  or  defendant  • 
and  it’s  entry  is,  §>uod pradiPius  A,  licet folemniter  cxaPJus,non  revenit, 
fed  in  conlemptum  curia:  recrffil. 

Departure,  in  navigation,  is  the  eaftihg  or  wefting  of  a  (hip, 
with  regard  to  the  meridian  it  departed,  or  failed  from  ;  or  it  is  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  prefent  meridian  the  fhip  js 
under,  and  that  where  the  laft  reckoning  or  obfervation  was  made  ; 
and,  in  all  places,  except  under  the  equator,  it  mull  be  accounted 
according  to  the  number  of  m'iles  in  a  degree  of  the  parallel  the  fliip 
is  in. 

DEPESTA,  in  antiquity,  a  wine  veffel,  which  the  Sabines  fu 
on  the  table  of  their  gods  on  a  feftival  day. 

DEPHLEGM  ATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  fame  as  rectification, 
or  the  freeing  a  fpirit  from  it’s  phlegm,  either  by  diftillation,  or  fome 
other  means, 

DEPILATORY  medicines ,  thofe  applied  in  order  to  take  off  the 
hair:  fuch  are  lime  and  orpiment  known  to  be,  but  which  ought  to 
be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

DEPLETE,  in  medicine,  to  empty  or  fhift  out  of  one  veffel 
into  another;  as,  to depletethz  fyftem,  and  diminiffi  it’stenfion. 

DEPONENT,  in  Latin  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  verbs 
which  have  aftive  fignifications,  but  paffive  terminations  or  con¬ 
jugations,  and  want  one  of  their  participles  paffive.  Such  is  minor, 
I  threaten.  * 

Deponent,  inlaw,  a  perfon  who  makes  a  depofition,  or  affi¬ 
davit. 

DEPOPULATION,  the  aft  of  making  wade,  or  of  deftroying, 
defolating,  or  unpeopling  a  place. 

DEPOPULATORES  agrorum,  in  our  ancient  ftatutes,  fuch  as 
depopulate  or  difpeople  lands.  They  were  deemed  great  offenders ; 
and  tne  appeal  or  indiftment  againft  them  ufed  not  to  be  in  a  ge¬ 
neral,  but  in  a  fpecial  manner. 

DEPORTATION,  a  fort  of  banifhment  ufed  by  the  Romans, 
whereby  foine  ifland,  or  other  place,  was  allotted  to  a  criminal  for 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  a  prohibition  not  to  ftir  out  of  the 
lame,  on  pain  of  death.  Such  a  perfon  loft  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ftnp. 

DEPOSIT,  or  Deposits,  among  civilians,  fomething  that  is 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  a  perfon,  to  be  kept  without  any  re¬ 
ward,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  owner  on  demand. 

Deposit,  funple,  is  either  voluntary,  or  neceffary ;  neceffary,  is 
that  done  in  cafe  of  hoftility,  fine,  (hipwreck,  &c.  Baggage  in¬ 
truded  with  innholders  is  a  neceffary  depofit,  for  which  they  arc 
refponfible. 

Deposit,  judiciary,  is  that  whofe  property  is  contefted  by 
feveral  perfons,  and  depolited  in  the  cuftody  of  fome  third  perfon,  by 
order  of  a  jtidt*e. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  the  French  law,  a  perfon  intrufted  as  a 
keeper  or  guardian  of  a  depoft. 

Ordinary  depojitaries  are  not  to  warrant  the  tiling  left  with 
ihem,  in  cafe  it  be  loft  or  ftolen  ;  they  are  only  to  anfwer  for  fraud, 
or  the  like. 

DEPOS1TIO,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  final  evidence,  which 
terminates  as  it  were  the  meafureof  the  verfe.  The  Greeks  call  it 
ctzohsc;i'j  and  y^rcihe^iv.  Hence  thefe  four  fpecies  of  verfe,  viz.  acata- 
lePlic,  cataleptic,  brachycatalePlic,  and  hypercat  alePlic. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  teftimony  given  in  court  by  a 
witnefs,  upon  oath.  In  chancery,  depofition  is  a  teftimony  fet 
down  in  writing,  by  way  of  anfwer  to  the  interrogations  exhibited 
in  chancery,  where  fuch  witnefs  is  called  deponent.  Depofttions  in 
any  caufe  may  be  ufed  at  the  hearing  of  another,  where  they  are  be¬ 
tween  the  fame  parties,  &c.  without  any  motion :  this  is  not  per-: 
mitted  in  other  courts,  without  a  fpecial  order  of  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery.  The  depofttions  in  chancery,  after  the  caufe  is  determined 
there,  may  be  given,  in  evidence  in  a  trial  at  bar,  in  any  of  the 
other  courts. 

Deposition  alfo  fignifies  the  fequeftering or  depriving  a  man  of 
fome  dignity  and  office.  In  this  fenfe  it  does  not  differ  from  de¬ 
privation  ;  as  we  fay  indifferently,  a  depofed  or  deprived  bilhop, 
official,  &c.  but  it  differs  materially  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  it  ab- 
foluttly  and  for  ever  {trips  or  diverts  a  prieft,  &c.  of  all  dignity, 
office,  &c.  whereas  fufpenfion  only  prohibits  or  reftrains  the  exer 
cife  thereof. 

1  DEPOT,  in  military  language,  denotes  a  particular  place  at  the 
tail  of  the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  ot  the  place, 
where  the  troops  commonly  affemble  together,  are  ordered  either  to 
attack  the  outworks,  or  to  fupport  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  when 
there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  befieged  intend  to  make  a  vi¬ 
gorous  attack.  " 

Depot  alfo  fignifies  a  temporary  magazine  for  forage,  fafetnes, 
gabions,  tods,  &c.  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  an  army,  &c. 

DEPRECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  the  orator 
invokes  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  fome  one ;  or  prays  for  fome  great 
evil  or  punifhment  to  betal  him  who  fpeaks  falfely. 

DEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecative,  a  term  applied  to  the 
manner  of  performing  fome  ceremonies  in  the  form  of  prayer. 

The  form  of  abfolution,  among  the  Greeks,  is  deprecatory;  as. 
May  God  abj'olve  you  !  but  in  the  Latin,  and.  in  fome  of  the  reformed 
churches,  it  is  in  the  declarative  form,  I abfolveyou. 

DEPRESSION  of  the  pole.  So  many  degrees  as  you  fail  or  travel 
from  the  pole  towards  the  equator,  fo  many  you  are  faid  to  depref 
the  pole,  becaufe  it  becomes,  refpeftively,  fo  much  lower,  or  nearer, 

to  the  horizon.  ,.  . 

Depression  of  the  vjible  horizon,  denotes  it’s  finking  or  dipping 
below  the  true  horizontal  plane  ;  whether  caufed  by  fome  variation 
of  the  atmofphere,  or  by  the  different  height  of  the  obfervers  eye 
above  the  furface  ot  the  fea.  T  hus,  let  a  S f,  f  Plate  i49>  PS' 
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be  thefurface  of  the  fea,  ES  the  height  of  the  eye  above  that  fur- 
face,  and  AF  the  obferver’s  horizon  :  then  the  eye  looking  along 
E  a  for  the  horizon,  which  dips  below  the  true  one  by  the  ark  A  a, 
perceives  the  apparent  altitude  aB  of  an  objed,  leffened  by  the  arc 
A  a;  but  if  the  obferver  has  his  back  towards  the  objed  B,  then 
looking  a’ong  the  line  E /,  the  apparent  horizon  notv  becoming  the, 
line  fEc,  and  dipping  below  the  true  one  by  the  arc  E/or  A  c;  it  is 
plain  the  apparent  altitude  c  B  is  too  little,  and  mult  be  augmented 
by  the  arc  A  <r  —  F /.  The  depreffion  or  dip  of  the  horizon  may  be 
eafily  computed  :  thus,  let  C  be  the  earth’s  center,  E  the  eye,  and 
the  tangent  E / meeting  the  furface  in  /  where  the  fky  and  water 
feem  to  meet;  then  C/E  is  a  triangle,  right  angled  at /;  wherein 
are  known  0/=  CSrr:  20899059  feet,  the  earth’s  femidiameter, 
andCE=  CS-j-SE'  the  height  of  the  eve  added  to  the  earth’s 
radius :  then  as  CE  :  rad.  : :  C/  :  fme^/.CE/,  whofe  complement  is 
the  angle  FE /,  the  dip  fought.  The  following  table  thews  the 
deprejjion  dip  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  for  different  heights  of  the  eye, 
from  one  to  a  hundred  feet. 
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Depression  of  the  fun,  ox  of  a  fear,  is  it’s  di  dance  from  the 
horizon,  below  it,  meafured  by.  an  arch  of  the  vertical  circle  in¬ 
tercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon. 

DEPRESSOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to  divers  mufcles, 
from  their  office  in  lowering  or  bringing  down  the  parts  thev  are 
fattened  to. 

Depressor  ala  nafi ,  a  name  given  by  Albinus  to  the  mufcleof 
the  face,  called  by  Cowper  confer  IB  or  ala  nafe,  and  depreffor  labii 
fuP.  erioris. 

Depressor  anguli  oris,  a  name  given  by  Albinus  to  themufcle 
called  by  others  depreffor  labiorum  communis  ;  which  fee. 

Depressor  labii J'uperioris,  a  mufcle  called  aifo  constrictor 
ala  nafe. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris  proprius,  or  quadra/us,  a  mufcle 
placed  between  the  depreffores  labiorum  communes,  on  the  part  called 
the  chin.  It  appears  to  be  but  one  mufcle,  attending  with  a  two¬ 
fold  order  of  fleffiy  fibres,  and  terminating  in  the  lower  lip.  It’s 
office  is  fhewn  by  it’s  name;  it  depreffes  the  lower  lip.  See 
Plate  148,  fg.  l.  No.  6. 

Depressor  labiorum  communis ,  by  forr.e  called  depreffor  labii Ju- 
perioris,  and  triangularis,  is  common  to  both  lips.  It  arifes  with 
a  broad  origin  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  under  jaw,  by  the  fide 
of  the  chin,  and  is  inferted  with  a  narrow  tail  into  each  lip  near 
their  coalition  ;  ferving  to  draw  them  obliquely  down.  See  Plate 
148,  fig.  1.  No.  7: 

Depressores  ocull,  a  pair  of  mufcles  fpringing  from  each  corner 
ot  the  eye,  and  anfwered  by  another  pair  of  like  figure  and  ftrudure 
in  the  lower  eye-lid.  Thefe  are  often  confidcred  together  by  ana- 
tomifts  as  one  orbicular  mufcle  ;  the  fibres  environing  the  eye-lids, 
and  being  inferted  into  them,  nor  unlike  the  fphinders  of  other 
parts. 

DEPRIMENS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  depressor. 

Detrimens  biventer,  a  name  given  by  Spigelius,  and  others,  to 
one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw,  called  by  others  digafericus  five 
biventer  ;  and,  by  Albinus,  biventer  maxilla  inferioris. 

Deprimens  humerum  rotundas,  a  name  given  by  Spigelius,  and 
others,  to  a  mufcle  called  by  others  the  teres  major ,  arid  rotundus 
major. 

Deprimens,  or  depreffor  oculi,  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye, 
called  by  fome  the  humilis  ;  and  re £7 us  inferior  by  others. 

Deprimens  qulntus,  a  name  given  by  Spigelius,  and  fome  others, 
to  the  mufcle  called  the  ceratoglossum. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  ad  of  bereaving,  di- 
velting,  or  taking  away  a  fpiritual  promotion,  or  dignity  :  as  when 
a  bilhop,  vicar,  prebend,  or  the  like,  is  depofed,  or  deprived  of 
his  preferment,  for  fome  matter  or  fault,  in  fait  or  inlaw.  See 
the  article  Deposition. 

Deprivation  is  of  two  kinds  ;  d  beneficio ,  id  ah  officio. 

Deprivation,  or  deprivatio  d  beneficio,  is,  when  for  fome  great 
crime  a  minifter  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his  living,  or 
benefice. 

Deprivation  ab  officio,  is  when  a  minifler  is  for  ever  deprived 
of  his  order,  for  fome  heinous  crime,  and  is  otherwife  called  de- 
pfetion,  or  degradation. 

DEPTH,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  altitude  ;  though,  ftridly 
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fpeaking,  we  only  ufe  the  term  depth,  to  denote  he 
ody,  or  part  ot  a  body,  is  below  another. 

P  “  battalion,  fquadron,  &c.  the  number  of  men  in  a  file, 
or  who  ttand  before  each  other  in  a  ttrait  line.  Both  infantry  and 

cavalry  are  generally  three  deep.  1 

Depth  fa  fail,  denotes  the  extent  of  any  fquare  or  oblong  fail, 
from  the  head-rope^o  the  Wrope;  or  the  length  of  the  der- 
leech  of  any  boom-fail  or  ttay-fail.  b 

DEPURATION,  from  depurgo,  I  purify,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  as  clarification,  or  purification  ;  viz.  the  purging  a  body  of  all 
the  lees,  feces,  and  other  crafs,  coarfe,  and  excrementitious  parts 
contained  therein.  r 

Fermentation  ferves  to  depurate  liquors:  fyrups,  juices,  <Sec. 
depurated  by.  patting  them  through  the  manic  a  Hippocratis,  ’or  fir 
tng  bag.  See  the  article  Clarification. 

DEPURATORIA  febris,  in  medicine,  a  fever  thus  called  by 
the  illuttrious  Sydenham,  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  1661, 
2,  3,  4,  &c.  “  I  his,”  fays  he,  “  Teems  to  be  the  only  one,  as 

far  as  I  could  hitherto  obferve,  in  which  nature  regulated  a!!’ the 
fymptoms  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fit  the  febrile  matter,  prepared 
by  proper  concodion,  for  the  expulfion  in  a  certain  time,  either 
by  a  copious  (weat,  or  freer  perfpiration  ;  and  upon  this  account 
I  call  it  the  depuratory  fever :  and  in  reality,  continues  he,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  is  the  capital  and  primary  fever  of 
natuie,  as  well  with  relped  to  the  regular  method  which  nature 
utts  in  promoting  and  accomplifhing  the  digeftion  of  the  morbific 
matter  at  the  appointed  time,  as  alfo  becaule  it  occurs  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  other  fevers.  It  feems  alfo  rcafonable  to  think,  that 
the  necefliuy  and  excellent  rules  left  us  by  Hippocrates  and  other 
ancient  phyficians,  are  adapted  to  this  primary  fever;  by  means  of 
which  it  is  to  be  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  febrile  matter 
may  be  prepared  to  make  a  proper  cri (is  by  fweat.” 

DEPU1  A  riON,  (from  deputure,  to  depute, Ja  million  ofeertain 
feleff  perfons  out  of  a  company,  or  body,  to  a  prince,  or  allembly, 
to  treat  of  matters  in  their  name,  or  to  profecute  fome  affair 
therein. 

Deputations  are  more  or  lefs  folemn,  according  to  the  quality  of 
thole  who  fend  them,  and  the  bufinefs  they  are  lent  upon. 

Deputation  is  not  properly  applied  where  a  fingle  perfon  fends 
another  with  fuch  commilfion ;  but  only  where  a  body  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  applied  to  perfons 
employed  in  making  armour  ;  and  likewife  to  hnlk,  adive  people, 
whofe  bufinefs  was,  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  in  engagements, 
and  carry  them  off  the  field. 

Deputatus,  ^e7rsl«T©j,  in  the  Greek  church,  an  inttrior  officer, 
like  an  ufher,  who,  in  proceflions,  kept  off  the  crowd  from  the 
patriarch.  He  had  likewife  the  care  of  the  farred  ytftcnents. 

DEPUTY,  a  perfon  fent,  or  deputed  upon  bufinefs,  by  fome 
community,  in  their  name  and  behalf. 

Deputy  is  alfo  one  that  exercifes  an  office  in  another’s  right; 
and  the  forfeiture  or  mifdemeanor  of  fuch  deputy  (hall  caufe  the 
perfoft,  whom  he  reprefents,  to  lofe  his  office.  A  principal  officer 
may  not  appoint  his  deputy  in  all  cafes  ;  unlefs  the  grant  of  the 
office  will  juflify  him  in  lb  doing ;  but  when  an  office  defeends  to 
an  infant,  he  may  make  a  deputy  of  courfe.  Judges  have  no  power 
to  hold  their  courts  by  deputy ;  recorders,  however,  may  do  it. 
It  is  afferted,  a  coroner  cannot  appoint  a  deputy,  it  being  a  judicial 
office  of  truft  annexed  to  the  perfon.  And  if  the  office  of  part- 
nerfhip  be  granted  to  one,  he  cannot  depute  another,  becaufe  it  is 
an  office  of  truft  and  confidence. 

DE  QUIBUS  fur  diffeifm,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry. 

DER,  from  the  Saxon  dear,  fora,  a  fyllable  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  feveral  places  in  England,  where  wild  beafts  herded  to¬ 
gether. 

DERBY-mL.  See  the  article  Bronchocele. 

DERDER,  a  name  ufed  by  Avicenna  and  Serapion  to  exprefi, 
the  common  elm,  whofe  bark  they  ufed  on  many  occafions. 

DEREFELD,  in  old  writers,  a  park,  or  a  field  of  deer. 

DEREIGNMENT,  fometimes  denotes  defrayer,  or  defranger , 
to  difplace  or  derange.  Thus  we  find  in  our  ftatutes,  deraignment , 
or  departure  out  of  religion  ;  alfo  dcreinment,  or  diftharge  of  their 
profeffion,  alluding  to  thofe  religious  men,  who  forfook  their 
orders  or  profeffion  :  the  leffee  enters  into  religion,  and  afterwards 
is  deraigned .  See  flat.  31  and  33  Hen.  VIII.  and  6  Edw.  VI. 

DERELICTS,  in  the  civil  law,  goods  wilfully  relmquifhed  by 
the  owner. 

Derelict  alfo  fignifies  fuch  land  as  the  fea  recedes  from,  and 
leaves  dry.  If  left  by  a  gradual  recefs  of  the  fea,  they  are  adjudged 
to  belong  to  the  owner  ot  the  adjoining  lands  ;  but  when  an  ifland 
is  formed  in  the  fea,  or  new  land  appears,  they  belong  to  the 
king. 

DERELSIDE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  tama¬ 
rind-tree.  .  .  .  . 

DE  REVOCATIONE^a/V/bOTcw//,  a  name  of  a  writ  for  recal¬ 
ling  a  parliament.  . 

DEREYN,  or  Daraign,  difrationare,  vcl  dirationare,  in  our 
old  laws,  is  generally  ufed  for  the  ad  of  proving:  thus  we  find, 
dirationabit  jusfuum  hares propinquior .  Glanv.  and  Bradon  ufe  it 

in  the  fame  fenfe.  .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

DERIVATIO,  ir.  rhetor.c,  is  a  figure  in  which  words  that  are 

derived  from  the  fame  root  come  together  in  the  fame  fentence. 
The  figure  is  repeated  in  the  following  example  :  He  wifhed  rather 
to  die  a  prefent  death,  than  to  live  a  miferable  life. 

DERIVATION,  from  de,  and  rivus,  a  fiream,  in  grammar, 
the  affinitv  one  word  has  with  another,  by  having  been  originally 
formed  from  it.  See  the  next  article  Derivative. 

Derivation,  in  medicine,  the  ad  of  diverting  a  humour  which 

flows 
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flows  on  fome  noble  parr,  and  drawing  it  to  fome  other  neighbouring 
part,  where  it  is  lefs  dangerous. 

Thus,  in  defluxions  upon  the  eyes,  or  teeth,  they  apply  a  blitter 
behind  the' neck,  to  draw  the  matter  thither:  and  in  a  quinfy,  they 
prcfcribc  bleeding  in  the  ranula,  or  veins  under  the  tongue,  to  di¬ 
vert  the  humour  from  falling  on  the  throat.  , 

DERI  V  ATI  VE,  in  grammar,  a  wordwhich  takes  it’s  origin  from 
another  word,  called  it’s  primitive.  _  _ 

Such  is  the  word  derivative  itfeif,  which  takes  it’s  origin  from  the 
primitive  rivus,  a  rivulet,  or  channel,  out  of  which  leifcr  dreams 
are  drawn;  anil  thus  manhood,  deity,  lawyer,  &c.  are  derived  from 
wan,  deus,  law,  &c. 

We  fliall  add  another  inftance  in  the  word  ckemijlry ,  the  true 
orthography  of  which  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Motherby  has 
evidently  proved  to  be  with  ari  e,  and  not  with  a  y;  he  tells  ns,  in 
the  article  CHEMiA.chemiftry.that  though  fome  ignorant  people  have 
derived  that  word  from  HVfiog,  any  fort  of  juice  ;  yet,  “  among  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  and  %up.£;a,  the  lad  of  which 

hath  betn  generally  followed  by  the  later  writers  on  this  fubject, 
though  the  mod  approved  editors  and  other  learned  men  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  former.”  The  modern  Greeks  write  ;  which  vye 

have  accordingly  adopted  in  our  Sydem  of  Chemistry,  and  elfe- 
where.  • 

Derivative  or  fecondary  conveyances ,  in  law,  are  thofe  which 
prefuppofe  fome  other  conveyance  precedent,  and  only  ferve  to 
e  large,  confirm,  alter,  reftrain,  reftore,  or  transfer  the  intered 
granted  by  Inch  original  conveyance.  Thefe  are  releafe,  confirma¬ 
tion,  furrender,  alignment,  and  defeazance. 

DERMA,  in  anatomy,  the  cutis,  or  fkin  of  an  animal ;  or  the  te¬ 
gument  inverting  the  whole  body  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  or 
fcarf-fkin. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Ssqeiv,  to  flay,  or  excoriate. 

The  derma  conflfts  of  two  parts  ;  the  corpus  reticulare ,  and  papilla 
pyramidales.  See  the  article  Skin. 

DERMESTES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  of  the  order  of 
the  coleoptcrcs,  the  antennae  of  which  are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and 
pe: foliated  tranfverfely.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
confounded  by  fome  with  beetles,  or  fcarabezi. 

DERNIER reffort.  Whatever  power  is  committed  by  the  king 
to  any  other,  th e  dernier  rejjort  is  dill  remaining  in  himfelf;-  lo 
that  he  may  fit  in  court,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  caufes  ;  except 
in  treafons,  and  other  cafes  where  he  himfelf  is  a  party. 

DEROGATION,  in  the  French  law,  an  a£t  which  annuls  a 
preceding  one,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part. 

In  general  terms,  they  are  not  regarded  in  judicature  ;  they  mud 
be  in  fpecific,  and  in  formal  terms. 

DEROGATORY,  a  claufe  importing  derogation. 

A  derogatory  claufe  in  tedament,  is  a  certain  fentence,  cypher,  or 
fhort  character,  which  the  teflator  inferts  in  his  will,  and  of  which 
he  refeives  the  knowledge  to  himfelf  alone;  adding  a  condition, 
-that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this 
derogatory  claufe  is  not  inferted  exprefsly,  and  word  for  word.  It  is 
a  precaution  invented  by  lawyers  againd  later  wills  extorted  by 
violence,  of  obtained  by  fuggedion. 

Derogatory  is  alfo  applied  to  that  which  takes  away  from  the 
value  of  a  perfon  or  thing. 

DERVIS,  Dervise,  or  Dervich,  a  name  given  to  all  Ma- 
hommedan  tryonks,  though  of  various  orders. 

The  word  is  originally  Perflan  ttHTT.  fignifying  a  beggar. 

The  mod  noted  among  them  are  the  bektajhi ,  the  mevelali ,  the 
kadri,  and  the  Jcyah.  The  behtafoi,  who  are  allowed  to  marry,  and 
live  in  cities  and  towns,  are  obliged,  by  their  rules  of  order,  to 
Vi  fit  remote  lands,  and  to  falute  every  one  they  meet  with  gazel,  or 
love-fongs  ;  and  with  ejma,  or  the  invocation  of  the  names  of  God, 
and  humbly  to  wifh  him  profperity,  which  they  do  by  repeating  the 
word  eivallah,  a  folemn  exclamation  of  the  wredlers,  by  which  the 
conquered  yields  th:  palm  to  the  conqueror.  The  tnevelavi,  fo called 
from  MevelavaJ. heir  founder,  are  ufed  to  turn  round  for  three  or 
four  hours  together,  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  you  cannot  fee  their 
faces.  They  are  great  lovers  of  mufic.  In  their  monafteries,  they 
profefs  great  humility  and  poverty ;  and,  when  vifited,  make  no 
dfftinftion  of  perfons :  they  firft  bring  their  gueds  coffee  to  drink  ; 
and,  if  the  ways  have  been  dirty,  they  walli  their  feet  and  fandals. 
The  kadri,  with  a  peculiar  fuperftition,  emaciate  their  bodies  ;  they 
go  quite  naked  except  their  thighs,  and  often  join  hands  ;md  dance, 
fometimes  a  whole  day,  repeating  with  great  vehemence  bu  !  hu ! 
hu  !  (one  of  trie  names  of  God,)  till*  like  madmen,  they  fall  on  the 
ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  running  down  with  fweat  : 
the  prime  vifir  Kupeuli  Achmed  Pacha,  thinking  this  faft  unbe¬ 
coming  the  Mahommedan  religion,  ordered  it  to  be  liipprelfed;  but, 
after  his  death,  it  revived,  and  is  at  prefent  more  numerous  than 
ever,  efpccially  at  Conllantinople.  The  Jeyab  are  wanderers  :  and 
though  they  have  monafteries,  yet  they  often  fpend  their  whole  life 
in  travelling  ;  when  they  are  fent  out,  their  fuperiors  impofe  upon 
them  fuch  a  quantity  of  provisions,  forbidding  them  to  come  back 
till  they  have  procured  it,  and  fent  it  to  the  monaflery  ;  wherefore 
when  a  Jeyab  comes-into  a  town,  he  cries  aloud  in  the  market-place, 
ya  alia  jenden ,  &c.  “O  God,  give  me,  I  pray,  five  thoufand 
crowns,”  or,  “  a  thoufand  mealures  of  rice.”  Many  of  thefe 
Jervi/es  travel  over  the  whole  Mahommedan  world,  entertaining  the 
people,  wherever  they  come,  with  agreeable  relations  of  all  the 
curiofities  they  have  met  with.  There  are  dervijes  in  Egypt,  who 
live  with  their  families,  and  exercife  their  trades;  of  which  kind 
there  are  dancing  dervijes  at  Damafcns.  They  are  all  diftinguifhed 
among  themfelves  by  the  different  forms  and  colours  of  their  habits : 
thofe  of  Perfia  wear  blue  ;  the  folitaries  and  wanderers  wear  only 
rags  of  different  colours  ;  others  carry  on  their  heads  a  plume  made 
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of  the  feathers  of  a  cock ;  and  thofe  of  Egypt  wear  an  o&agonal 
badge  of  a  greenifli  white  alabafter  at  their  girdles,  and  a  high  ftiff 
cap,  without  any  thing  round  it. 

DESCANT,  (from  de,  and  cantus ,  Eng,)  in  mufic,  originally 
fignified  an  extemporaneous  long,  which  was  no  fooner  uttered  than 
loft  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  art  of  compofing  in  feveral 
parts, 

Defcant  is  threefold,  viz.  plain,  figurative,  and  double. 

Descant,  plain ,  is  the  ground-work  or  foundation  of  mufica! 
compofition,  and  conflfts  altogether  in  tiie  orderly  placing  of  many 
concords;  anfwering  to  fimple  counterpoint. 

Descant,  figurative,  or  Jlorid,  is  that  wherein  difeords  are  con¬ 
cerned  as  weli,  though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.-  This  may  be 
well  termed  the  ornamental  or  rhetorical  part  of  mufic  ;  becaufe 
that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the  varieties  of  points,  figures,  fyn- 
copes,  diverfities  of  meafures,  and  whatfoever  el fe  is  capable  of 
adorning  the  compofition. 

Descant,  double ,  is  when  the  parts  are  lo  contrived,  that  thg 
treble  may  be  made  the  bafs ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  bafs  the 
treblje. 

DESCENDANT,  or  Descendent,  in  genealogy,  a  term  re¬ 
lative  to  afeendant,  and  applied  to  a  perfon  wh<o  is  born  or  ilfued 
from  fome  other  referred  to.  Thus,  mankind  are  faid  to  be  defend - 
ants  of  Adam.  Th e  defendants  from  the  brothers  of  the  maid  of 
Orleans  are  confirmed  in  their  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  imports, 
by  a  regulation  of  the  year  1634.  See  the  article  Descent. 

DESCENDING,  fomething  that  falls,  or  moves,  from  above, 

downwards. 

There  are  afeending  and  defending  ftars  ;  and  afeending  and  de¬ 
fending  degrees. 

There  are  alfo  afeending  and  defending  veins  fprihging  out  of 
the  cava;  and  afeending  and  defending  arteries  rifing  out  of  the 
aorta.  v. 

Descending  latitude,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  in  it’s  rfturn 
from  the  nodes  to  the  equator. 

DESCENSION,  in  aftronomv,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

Descension,  right,  of  a  far,  or Jign,  is  a  point,  or  arch  of  the 
equator,  which  defeends  with  the  ftar,  or  fign,  below  the  horizon, 
in  a  right  fpiiere. 

Descension,  oblique ,  is  a  point,  or  arch,  of  the  equator,  which 
defeends  at  the  fame  time  with  a  ftar,  or  iign,  below  the  horizon, 
in  an  oblique  fphere. 

Dejcenftons,  both  right  and  oblique,  are  accounted  from  tile  firft: 
point  of  Aries,  or  the  vernal  interle&ion,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  figns  ;  that  is,  from  weft  to  eaft.  And,  as  they  are  un¬ 
equal,  when  it  happens  that  they  anfwer  to  equal  arches  of  the 
ecliptic,  as,  e.  gr.  to  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  it  follows, 
that  fometimes  a  greater  part  of  the  equator  rifes,  or  defeends, 
with  a  fign,  in  which  cafe  the  fign  is  faid  to  afeend,  or  defeend, 
rightly  :  ami  fometimes  again,  a  lefs  part  of  the  equator  rifes,  oy 
fets,  with  the  fame  fign  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  faid  to  afeend  ancj  de¬ 
feend  obliquely.  See  the  article  Ascension. 

DESCENSIONAL  difference,  is  the  difference  between  the 
right  and  oblique  defeenfion  of  the  fame  ftar,  or  point  of  the 
heavens,  See. 

DESCENT,  in  chemiftry.  The  feparating  mercury  from  it’s 
ore  by  dejeent,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  take  two 
earthen  pots,  with  orifices  of  equal  diameter ;  adapt  an  iron  plate 
to  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  two  pots,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
reft  upon  the  brink  of  it,  but  not  jut  out  too  much  all  round  :  let 
this  have  ftveral  holes  bored  here  and  there  in  it,  but  not  near  it’s 
bottom  ;  pour  into  this  pure  water,  to  about  two  inches  high,  then 
fhnt  it  with  the  iron  plate  ;  put  upon  this  plate  a  fm  after  vefiTel, 
containing  the  ore  of  mercury  ;  then  clofe  thefe  vert'd s,  with  the 
fecond  pot  inverted,  (topping  the  joint  well  with  lute ;  bury  the 
inferior  pot  in  afhes,  and  put  about  the  whole  a  moderate  fire,  con¬ 
tinue  it  till  the  upper  veifel  is  flightiy  red  hot,  and  the  mercury 
will  be  driven  into  the  lower,  in  fumes,  which  will  be  condenfed 
by  the  water  running  into  quickfilver. 

Descent  into  a  ditch,  in  fortification,  is  a  deep  trench,  or  fap 
cut  through  the  efplariade,  and  under  the  covert- way  ;  coyered  above 
with  planks  and  hurdles,  and  loaded  with  earth  agajnft  artificial 
fires.  See  the  article  Moat. 

In  wet  ditches  the  defeent  is  made  even  to  the  furface  of  the  water: 
in  dry  ditches,  it  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  mpat,  where  tra- 
verfes  are  made  to  lodge  and  fecure  the  miners. 

Descent,  ip  genealogy  and  heraldry,  the  order  or  fucceftion  of 
defeendants  in  a  line,  or  family. 

We  fay,  one  dejl'eni*  two  defeents,  81c.  A  gentleman  is  of  perfect 
blood,  who  has  four  defeents  of  gentility,  both  by  his  father’s  and 
mother’s  fide,  i.  e.  whofe  great  grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father, 
on  both  iides,  were  aft  gentlemen. 

Descent  is  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry,  to exprefs  the  coming  down  of 
any  thing  from  above. 

Thus,  a  lion  en  defeent  is  a  lion  with  his  head  towards  pne  of  the 
bafe  points,  and  his  heels  towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief  j 
as  if  he  were  leaping  from  fome  high  place. 

Descent,  or  Decent,  in  law,  the  order  or  manner  wherein 
lands  and  tenements  are  derived  to  any  man  from  his  aoceftors  :  and 
this  is  by  cuftom,  ftatute,  or  common  law.  I3y  cuftom,  as  in  ga¬ 
velkind  or  borough  Englijh;  by  ftatute,  as  in  fee-tail ;  and 
by  common  law,  when  a  perfon  has  lands  of  inheritance  in  fee- 
fimple,  and  dies  without  difpofing  them  ;  in  which  cafe  the  land 
defeends  incourfe  to  the  eldelt  fon  and  heir. 

Thus,  to  make  his  defeent  from  his  anceftors,  is  to  fhew  how, 
and  by  what  particular  degrees,  the  land  in  queftion  came  to  a  perfon 
from  bis  anceftors.  See  the  article  Consanguinity. 

Descent, 


Descent,  lineal,  is  that  conveyed  down,  in  a  right  line,  from 
the  grandfather  to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to  the  fonl  from 
the  fon  to  the  grandfon,  &c. 

Descent,  collateral,  is  that  fpringing  out  of  the  fide,  or  blood  : 
as  from  a  man  to  his  brother,  nephew,  or  the  like. 

The  following  rules  of  inheritance,  according  to  which  eftates  are 
tranfmitted  from  the  ancefior  to  the  heir,  were  collefted  and  ill. if 
trated  by  judge  Blackflone  :  i.  Inheritances  fhall  lineally  defccnd to 
the  lifue  of  theperfon  lafta£tually  feifed  in  infinitum;  but  (hall  never 
lineally  amend.  2.  That  the  male  ifiiie  fhall  be  admitted  before  the 
female.  3.  That  where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de¬ 
gree,  the  eldeft  only  fhall  inherit ;  but  the  females  all  together.  4. 
That  the  lineal  defendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any  perfon  deceafcd,” fhall 
reprefent  their  anceftor,  or  Hand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon 
hjmfelf  would  have  done,  had  he  been  living.  5.  That,  on  failure 
of  lineal  def  endants,  or  iffue,  of  the  perfon  lad  feifed,  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  fhall  dtjcend  to  the  blood  of  the  firft  purchafer ;  fubjed  to  the 
preceding  rules.  6.  That  the  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft 
feifed,  muff  be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood,  h  , 
That,  in  collateral  inheritances,  the  male  flocks  fhall  be  preferred 
to  the  female  ;  that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the  blood  of  the  male 
anceftors  fhall  be  admitted  before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female- 
unlefs  where  the  lands  have,  in  fad,  defended  from  a  female. 

The  preference  of  males  to  females,  here  generally  given,  isin- 
tirely  agreeable  to  the  law  of  fucceffion  among  the  Jews,  and  alfo 
among  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians  ;  but  was  totally  un¬ 
known  to  the  laws  of  Rome,  now  extant,  which  allow  brethren  and 
fillers  to  fneced  to  equal  portions  of  the  inheritance. 

Descent,  of faH,  in  mechanics,  tec.  is  the  motion  or  tendency 
of  a  body  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place.  Thus  all  bodies,  unlefs 
otberwife  determined  by  a  force  fuperior  to  their  gravity,  defend 
towards  the  center  of  the  earth  :  the  planets  too  may  be  faid  to  de¬ 
fend  from  their  aphelion  to  the  perihelion  of  their  orbits,  as  the 
moon  does  from  the  apogee  to  the  perigee.  Heavy  bodies,  meeting 
with  no  rdiftance  in  the  medium,  defeend  with  a  uniformly  accele¬ 
rated  motion ;  for  the  laws  of  which,  fee  the  article  Accelera¬ 
tion. 

Defent  of  bodies,  laws  of  the.  Galileo,  who  firfi  difeovered  the 
law  of  the  dejeent  of  heavy  bodies,  afterwards  confirmed  the  fame 
by  experiments  ;  the  refult  cf  which,  repeated  often  both  by  him, 
and  fince  his  time,  was,  that  the  fpaces  of  dejeent  w'ere  as  the 
fquares  of  the  times. 

Grimaldi  and  Riccioli  riiade  experiments  to  the  fame  effed, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  by  letting  fall  a  number  of  balls, 
weighing  eight  ounces  a-piece,  from  the  tops  of  feveral  towers,  and 
meafuring  the  times  of  falling  by  a  pendulum.  Thefe  experiments 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 
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I.  All  bodies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  defend  perpendicularly 
at  the  rate  of  fixteen  feet  one  inch  in  a  fecond  of  time.  2.  The 
velocity  of  a  body  dejeending  in  an  inclined  plane,  at  the  end  of  any 
given  time,  is  to  the  velocity  that  it  would  acquire  by  defeending 
perpendicularly  in  the  fame  time,  as  tlfe  altitude  of  the  inclined 
plane  is  to  it’s  length.  3.  The  laft  velocity  acquired  by  the  dired 
dejeent,  is  to  the  lalt  velocity  acquired  in  the  fame  time  by  the  oblique 
defent,  as  the  abfolute  gravity  is  to  the  relative  gravity  of  the  de¬ 
fending  body.  4.  The  line  deferibed  by  the  dired  dejeent,  is  to  the 
line  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  by  the  oblique  defent,  as  the  length 
of  the  oblique  plane  is  to  it’s  height.  5.  If  the  line  deferibed  by 
the  dired  defent  be  to  the  line  deferibed  by  the  oblique  defent,  as 
the  height  o!  the  inclined  plane  to  it’s  length,  then  the  times  of  de- 
feent  fhall  alfo  be  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the  laft  velocities  equal, 
b.  1  he  laft  velocities  acquired  upon  feveral  inclined  planes  of  the 
fame  height,  however  different  in  length,  are  equal.  7.  The  time 
of  oblique  defent  through  any  chord  of  a  circle,  drawn  from  it’s 
lowed  point,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  a  dired  defent  through  the 
diameter  of  that  circle.  8.  The  laft  acquired  velocities  of  a  body, 
defending  to  the  lowed  point  of  a  given  circle,  through  different 
chords,  are  as  thofe  chords.  9.  The  time  of  the  defent  of  a  body 
tn  any  arch  of  a  femicycloid,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  it’s  defent 
through  any  other  arch,  whether  longer  or  fhorter,  of  the  fame 
curve,  to.  A  body  will  defend  fooner  along  an  arch  of  a  cycloid, 
than  along  that  of  any  other  curve,  drawn  between  the  fame  points. 

1  *•  If  water  runs  out  through  a  hole  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  para¬ 
bolic  conoid,  the  furface  of  the  water  will  defend  equal  fpaces  in 
equal  times.  12.  A  body  defends  in  a  relilting  medium  with  a 
force  only  equal  to  the  excels  of  it’s  gravity  above  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  medium.  13.  If  a  body  be  thrown  downwards,  in 
a  refilling  medium,  with  inch  a  force  as  fhall  make  the  refiftance  of 
fhe  medium  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  it  will  afterwards 
defend  with  an  uniform  motion.  14.  If  a  body  defends  through 
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the  enTcftft'f  p,anes.‘  w*11  squire  the  fame  velocity  at 

height  to  die  whole  ^and' “"f  If  Y  fal!enJhro"8h  a  Plane  equal  in 
them.  whole,  and  of  the  fame  inclination  with  the  laft  of 

ad^nt^f- NT’  l,ne  °l Y'M’  is  tliat  which  a  body,  falling  by  the 

.  ng  gravity,  dclcr.bes  in  the  lhorteff  time,  which  cfometH 
ctans  prove  to  be  the  cycloid.  geometn- 

DESCRIBENT,  in  geometry,  a  line  or  fi.rfate,  which  bv 

^  TIE  sr  fci  i^r In?1, ,  fcribes  a  turfacc  of  folid.  ’  Y- 

SCRIPT  ION,  in  logic,  an  impeded  or  inaccurate  definition 
of  a  thing  or  perfon,  giving  a  fort  of  knowledge  thereof  fiom  W 
peculiar  accidents  and  cucurnftances,  which  determine  it  enough, to 
give  an  idea  that  may  diftinguilh  them  from  other  things  ;  but  with¬ 
out  explaining  their  nature  or  eftence. 

A  dcfcription  is  an  enumeration  of  divers  attributes,  mod  of  which 
are  only  accidental :  as,  when  a  perfon  is  deferibed  by  his  deeds 
layings,  writings,  honours,  tec.  As  to  it’s  outward  appearance  a 
dejcription  refembles  a  definition,  and  is  even  convertible  with  the 
thing  deferibed  ;  but  does  not  explain  it :  for,  inftead  of  bringing 
feveral  things  effential  to  the  thing  or  perfon  deferibed,  it  only  brings 
a  number  of  accidents  belonging  thereto.  E.  gr.  Peter  is  the  tall 
young  man  who  lives  on  the  green,  wears  black  clothes,  frequents 
the  colleges,  courts  N.  tec,  where  it  is  evident  we  do  not  give  anv 
explication  of  Peter,  as  not  bringing  things  that  are  in  Peter,  but 
only  circumftances  of  things  about  him,  tall,  young,  living,  wearing, 
frequenting,  courting,  tec.  This  dejcription  therefore  is  no  proper 
anfwer  to  the  queftion,  What  is  he?  but  to  that,  Who  is  he  ? 

Description,  in  geometry.  To  deferibea  circle,  ellipfis,  pa¬ 
rabola,  &c.  is  to  conftrudL  or  form  thofe  figures,  with  rules,  cotn- 
paffes,&c. 

Description,  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  is  a  figure,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  imagery  and  argument,  exhibits  fuch  a  ftrong  and  lively 
reprefentation  of  a  fubjedt,  as  gives  a  diitindt  view  and  fatisfa&ory 
notion  of  it  to  the  reader  or  hearer  ;  and  whilft  it  convinces  the  mind, 
it  moves  and  fways  the  paftions.  This  figure  is  principally  ufed  by 
poets,  not  only  with  a  defign  to  move  the  paftions,  but  to  pleafe  the 
fancy.  Hiftorians  alfo  deferibe  things,  places,  and  perlons ;  and 
orators  produce  the  greateit  effed  by  dejcription.  The  dejcription  of 
a  perfon  is  called  a  charader,  in  drawing  which,  the  true  proof  of 
art  and  judgment  is,  to  hit  a  beautiful  likenefs,  and  with  a  delicate 
touch,  to  give  thofe  features  and  colours  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
perfon,  and  diftinguilh  him  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  every 
good  and  lively  dejcription ,  a  man  muft  come  to  an  enumeration  of 
the  chief  particulars  ;  for  generals  are  often  obfeure  and  faint.  A 
judicious  author,  by  fetting  every  thing  in  full  view,  makes  a  ftrong 
and  lafting  impreftion  on  the  reader. 

DESERT,  or  Desart,  a  wild,  uncultivated,  uninhabited  place 
or  country  t  as  the  dejerts  of  Lybia,  of  the  Thebaid,  tec.  Geogra¬ 
phers  ufe  the  word  in  the  general  for  all  countries  little,  or  not  at  all, 
inhabited.  In  feripture,  we  find  feveral  places  in  the  Holy  Land, 
or  places  adjoining  thereto,  called  dejerts.  Th e.  dejert,  or  wildernefs, 
abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  Arabia  on  the  fouth  of  the  Holy 
Land,  wherein  the  Ifraelites  wandered,  from  the  time  of  their  eva¬ 
cuating  Egypt  to  their  entry  into  the  Promifed  Land.  The  dejert  of 
Beerfheba  was  that  part  of  the  dejert  juft  mentioned,  which  bordered 
on  the  Holy  Land,  running  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  dejert 
of  Idumaea  is  Idumaea  itfelf,  a  barren,  mountainous  country.  The 
dejerts  of  Betharen,  Bethfaida,  Cadelh,  Damafcus,  Dibon,  Engeddi, 
Edom,  Gibeon,  Horeb,  Jazer,  Juda,  Moab,  Pharan,  Sin,  Sinai, 
Zur,  Zin,  tec.  are  fo  many  dry,  uncultivated,  and  in  general  moun¬ 
tainous  places,  like  our  downs,  &c.  where  there  are  few  or  no  habi¬ 
tations  or  inhabitants  ;  whence  the  Hebrews  cal!  them  by  antiphrafis 
"lllTD,  which  properly  fignifi es  human  word,  ox  jpeech,  becaufe  there 
is  none  heard  there. 

DESERTER,  (from  dejero,  I  forjake ,)  in  war,  a  foldier  on  the 
mufter-roll,  w  ho  quits  the  fervice  without  leave,  or  lifts  hitnfelf  un¬ 
der  another  officer,  into  a  different  regiment. 

Ail  foldiers  found  half  a  league  from  a  garrifon,  or  army,  going 
towards  an  enemy’s  country,  or  quarter,  w  ithout  a  pafs,  are  deemed 
and  treated  as  dejerters. 

A  defer  ter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punifliable  by  death,  and  after 
con  vision  is  hanged  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to,  with  his  crime  written  on  his  breaft  ;  and  is  fuffered  to  bang 
until  the  army  leave  that  camp,  for  a  terror  to  others. 

DESHABILLE,  (of  the  privative  de,  and  s'habiller,  to  drefs  one’s 
felf,)  a  French  term,  naturalized  of  late.  It  properly  fignifies  a 
night-gown,  and  other  neceffaries,  made  ufe  of  in  drelfing  or  on- 

dreffing.  . 

DESHACHE',  Fr.  (from  de,  and  hacher ,  to  cut,)  in  heraldry,  is 
when  a  beaft  has  it’s  limbs  feparated  from  the-body,  fo  as  they  flill 
remain  on  the  efcutcheon,  with  only  a  fmall  feparation  from  their 
natural  places. 

DESICCANT,  in  medicine,  of  a  drying  nature  or  quality. 

DESICCATION,  the  aft  of  drying  up  moifture. 

DESIDERATUM,  (from  defidero,  l  dejire,)  is  ufed  to  figmfy  be- 
firable  improvements  in  any  art  or  fcience,  as  yet  unattained.  7  hus, 
it  is  a  defideratum  with  the  blackfmith,  to  render  iron  tufible,  by  a 
pentle  heat,  and  yet  preferve  it  hard  enough  for  ordinary  ufes  ;  with 
the  glafs-man  and  looking-glafs  maker,  to  render  glafs  malleable; 
with  the  clock-maker,  to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufefui  where  there 
are  irregular  motions  ;  with  the  bralier  and  coppperftmth,  to  make 
malleable  folder  ;  with  the  Ihip- wright,  to  build  veffels  that  will  fail 
underwater;  with  the  diver,  to  procure  manageable  inftruments 
for  conveying  frelh  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  lea  lutficient  for  refu¬ 
tation,  and  the  burning  of  lights;  with  the  afiay-mafter,  to  melt  or 
cope!  ores,  or  metals,  immediately  without  the  ufe  of  bellows  qr 
furnace ;  and  with  the  carvers  and  joiners,  to  faftiion  wood  in 
’  8  K.  moulds 
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moulds 4-i ke  plaifler  of  Paris,  or  burnt  alabafler,  &c.  And  though, 
as  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  the  obtaining  of  thefe  defidcrata  may  be 
thought  chimerical,  yet  it  is  proper  they  fhould  be  propofed  ;  for 
although  perfe&ion  may  not  be  attainable,  yet  approaches  to  it  may 
be  made,  and  arts  thereby  improved. 

In  Ihort,  all  arts  and  fciences  have  their  defe&s,  and  it  is  not  at 
firfl  to  be  gueffed,  for  how  many  of  thefe  remedies  may  be  found, 
by  means  of  chemical  and  philofophica!  refearches  properly  dire&ed. 

If  a  proper  number  of  perfons  duly  qualified  for  making' experi¬ 
ments,  and  improving  from  them,  would  fet  about  each  his  parti¬ 
cular  fhare  of  the  neceffary  experiments,  and  communicate  the  reiult 
of'  all  their  procefles  to  one  another,  the  bufinefs  of  cherriica!  and 
philofophical  experiments  would  be  much  better  directed  in  regard 
to  future  Ifudents,  and  many  of  the  defidcrata  in  the  arts  probably 
•fupplied. 

DESIGN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  plan,  order,  reprefentation,  or 
conflrudfton  of  a  building,  book,  painting,  & c. 

In  building,  the  term  ichnography  may  be  ufed,  when  by  defign  is 
only  meant  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  aflat  figure  drawn  on  paper:  • 
when  fome  fide  or  face  of  the  building  is  raifed  from  the  ground, 
ive  may  ufe  the  term  orthography ;  and  when  both  front  and  Tides 
arefeen,  in  perfpeiffive,  we  may  call  it  fcenography. 

Design,  in  the  manufactures,  expreffes  the  figures  wherewith 
the  workman  enriches  his  fluff,  or'filk,  and  which  he  copies  after 
fome  painter,  or  eminent  draughtfma.n,  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and  jj 
other  flowered  (ilk  and  tapeflry,  and  the  like. 

In  undertaking  fuch  kinds  of  figured  fluffs,  it  is  neceffary,  fays 
M.  Savary,  that,  before  the  firfl  ftroke  of  the  Ihtittfe/the  whole 
defign  be  reprefented  on  the  threads  of  the  warp  •,  we  do  not  mean 
in  colours,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of  litle  packthreads,  which 
being  difpofed  fo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of  the' warp,  let  the  workmen 
fee,  from  time  to  time,  what  kind  of  filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of 
the  fhuttle,  for  woof.  This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called 
reading  the  defign,  and  reading  the  figure,  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner :  a  paper  is  provided,  confiderably  broader  than 
the  fluff,  and  of  a  length  proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be 
reprefented  thereon.  This  they  divide  length  wife,  by  aStViany  black 
lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp;  and  crofs  thefe  lines, 
by  others  drawn  breadthwife,  which,  with  the  former,  make  little 
equal  fquares :  on  the  paper  thus  fquared,  the  draughtfman  deftgns 
bis  figures,  and  heightens  them  with  colours,  as  he  fees  fit.  When 
the  defgn  is  finifhed,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  another  lays  it  on 
the  fimblot.  See  the  article  Si  mb  lot. 

To  read  the  defign ,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  manages  the  loom, 
the  number  of  fquares,  or  threads,  comprifed  in  the  fpace  he  is 
reading,  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  whether  it  is  ground  or  figure. 

To  put  what  is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  faften  litrle  firings  to 
the  feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads  named  ;  and 
thus  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole  defign  is  read.  |; 

Every  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of  the  fame  | 
defign ,  when  the  whole  defgn  is  drawn,  the  drawer,  to  re-begin  the  ; 
defign  afrefh,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  raife  the  little  firings,  with 
flip-knots,  to  the  top  of  the  fimblot,  which  he  had  let  dowflMo  the 
bottom:  this  he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  neceffary,  till  the  whole 
be  manufactured.  I 

The  ribbon-weavers  have  likewife  a  defgn,  but  far  more  fimple 
than  that  now  deferibed.  It  is  drawn  on  paper  with  lines  and 
fquares,  reprefenting  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  woof.  But  inftcad 
ot  lines,  whereof  the  figures  of  the  former  conlifl,  thefe'  are  confli- 
tuted  of  points  only,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  the  little  fquares, 
formed  by  the  interfeftion  of  the  lines.  Thefe  points  mark  the 
threads  of  the  warp  that  are  to  be  raifed,  and  the  fpaces  left  blank 
denote  the  threads  that  are  to  keep  their  fituation  :  the  refi  is  ma¬ 
naged  as  in  the  former. 

Design  is  alfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for  the  firfl  idea  of  a  large 
work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little,  with  an  intention  to  be  executed 
and  finifhed  in  large.  The  art  of  painting  has  been  by  fome  of  the 
greateff  matters  divided  into  the  defign,  or  draught,  the  proportion, 
the  expreffion,  the  eluro-obfeuro ,  the  ordonnance,  the  colouring,  and  ; 
the  perfpective. 

Design,  in  painting,  is  the  fimple  contour,  or  out-lines  of  the 
figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines  that  terminate  and  ; 
circumfcribe  them  ;  fuch  defgn  is  fometimes  drawn  in  crayons,  or 
ink,  without  any  (hadows  at  all ;  fometimes  it  is  hatched,  that  is,  : 
the  fhadbws  are  expreffed  by  fenfible  outlines,  ufually  drawn  a-crofs 
each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver.  Sometimes,  again,  the  : 
fhadows  are  done  with  the  crayon,  rubbed  fo  as  that  there  donut  j 
appear  any  lines  ;  at  other  times,  the  grains  or  flrokes  of  the  crayon 
appear  as  not  being  rubbed  :  fometimes  the  defign  is  walked,  that  is, 

.  the  fhadows  are  done  with  a  pencil  in  Indian  ink,  or  fome  other 
liquor  ;  and  fometimes  the  defgn  is  coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid 
on  much  like  thole  intended  for  the  grand  work. 

The  ellential  requifites  of  a  defgn  are  correanefs,  good  lafle, 
elegance,  cbara&er,  diverfity,  expreffion,  and  perfpe&ive.  Cor- 
redtnefs  depends  on  the  juftnefs  of  the  proportions,  and  knowledge 
ot  anatomy,  lafle  is  a  pertain  manner  ot  corrednefs  peculiar  to 
one’s  fell',  derived  either  from  nature,  maflers,  or  fiudies,  or  all  of 
them  united:  Elegance  gives  a  delicacy  that  not  only  flrikes  perfons 
of  judgment,  but  communicates  an  agreeablenefs  that  pleafes  uni- 
verlally.  The  charaderis  what  is  peculiar  to  each  objed,  wherein  j 
there  mull  be  diverfity,  infomuch  that  every  thing  has  it’s  peculiar  i 
charader  to  diflinguifh  it.  1  he  expreffion  is  the  reprefentation  of  t 
an  objed,  according’ to  the  circnmflances  it  is  ftippofed  to  be  in.  j 
PerfpeClive  is  the  reprefentation  of  fhe  parts  of  a  painting,  or  a 
figure,  according  to  the  fituation  they  are  in  with  regard  to  file  point 

of  fight,  See  the  article  Drawing,  &c. 

fhe  defgn,  or  draught,  is  a  part  of  the  greateff  import  and  extent 
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in  painting.  It ’is  acquired  chiefly  by  genius  and  application  rules 
being  of  lefs  avail  here  than  in  any  oih«?r  branches  of  art]  as  co¬ 
louring,  &c.  Tlje  principal  rules  that  regard  defgn  are,  that  novices 
accuflom  themfelvcs  to  copy  good  origin  a  fs  at  firfl  fight  ;  not  to  ufe 
fquares  in  drawing,  left  they  flint  and  confine  their  judgment.;  to 
ffr/fg/f  well  from  life*  before  they  pr'aclife  perfpedhe  ;  to  Earn  to 
adjtift  the  fizo  of  their  figures  to  the  vifnal  angle,  and  the  dift'ance  of 
the  eye  from  the  model  or  objed  ;  to  mark. out  all  the  parts,  of  their 
defgh  before  they,  begin  to*  (hade  $  to  make. their  contours  in  mvm 
pieces,  without  taking  notice  of  the  little  muffles,  and  other  breaks- 
to  make  themfflves  maflers  of  the  rules  of •  perfpedive  •;  to  obferve 
the  perpendicular,  parallel,  and  Jiflance  of  every  flroke  ;  to  compare 
and  'oppofd  the  parts  that  meet  and  traverfe  the  perpendicular,  lo  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  fquare  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  great  and  almoff 
the  only  role  of  dfigning  jit  Illy  ;  to  have  a  regard  not  only  tp  the 
model,  bur  to  the  parts  already  dcfgned,  these  being  no  fuch. tiling  as 
drfgning  w ' ' '  n  *  ®*"  ’  "n  r~  1  ‘  ’’  *“ 

every  part 
the  article' 
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v  iw  |/ai  to  aiu  «v»j  '  V  6  r  J  .  1  J3 ,  .,Iwr  Uni.ig  ak 

vith  Arid  jtiflnefs,  but  by, comparing  and  proportiffmny 
to  the  firfl.  All  the  other  rules  relate  to  perfptd.ive.  bee 
e  Perspective,  and  treat! fe  on  the  art  thereof.  •  ’•! 

C  IN  ATION,  the  ad  of  marking  or  indicating,  and  .making 


a  thing  known.  'Thcfefgnationol  Inch  an  ellate  is  made  by  the 
tenants,  bu'tments,  and  Foundings.  Among  the' Romans,  there  werf 
defoliations  of  ,the  cohfuls  arid  other  magiftrates,  fome  time  before 
t h e i T  eledion. 

DESIGNATOR,  a  Roman  officer,  who  affigned  and  marked 
each 'p'erfon  his  place  and  rank  in  public  ceremonies,  fhevv.s,  pro- 
ceffinns,  &c.  , . 

The  defgnator  was  a  kind  of  marfhal,  or  rqafler  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  regulated  the  feats,  march,  order,  &c.  There  were  defignators 
at  funeral  folemnities,  and  at  the  games,  theatres,  and  (hews,  who 
not  only  affigned  every  one  his  place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  jt. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating,  or  drawing, the  appear¬ 
ance  of  natural  objeds,  by  lines,  on  a  plane.  To  defgn, according 
to  the  rules  of  mathematics,  makes  the  objed  of  perspective. 
See  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Perspective!  ,  ,. 

DESION,  in  chronology,  the  Macedonian  name  of  the  Athenian 
month  Anth  ester  ion.  >  - 

DE  SON  TORT  demefne,  in  our  law,  words  of  form,  ufed  in 
an  adion  of  trefpafs  by  way  of  reply  to  the  defendant’s  plea.  Thus, 
if  A  fues  B  in  fuch  an  adion;  Banfwers. for  himfelf,  that  he  did 
that  which  it  calls  a  trefpafs  by  the  command  of  C  his  mafter.  fa 
replies,  that  B  did  it  de  fon  tort  demefne,  fans  ce  qtie  C  lay  con\mandt 
rnodo  et  forma;  that  is,  B  did  it  ot  his  own  wrong.,  -without  C’s 
commanding  him  in  fuch  manner  and  form.  ,r!„  .  :  3 

DESPOT’,  a  title  or  quality  given  to  the  princes  of’  Walachia, 
Servia,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  bluff  ::irj 

The  word  originally  fignified  the  lame  with  the  Latin  -herds,  and 
the  Englifh  mafer ;  but,  in  time  it  underwent  the  fa rrff  fate  on 
medals,  as,  among  the  Latins,  Csefar  did  with  regard  to  AtJguftus; 
BACIAETC,  anfwering  to  Auguftus,  and  AECIIOTHC;  df fates,  to 
Caefar.  See  the  article  Caesar. 

The  dejpots  .were  ufually  the  emperors  funs,  or  fons  in  law,  and 
their  colleagues,  or  copartners  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  their  pre- 
fumptive  heirs'.  The  defpots,  that  were  fbns  of  the  emperor,  had 
rpiore  privileges  and  authority  than  thofe  that  were  only  fonsffn-law. 
Codin.  deferibes  the  habit  and  ornaments  of  the  defpit. 

Under  the  fucceffors  of  Conflamine  the  Great,  the  title  defpot  of 
Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor’s  fan,  or  brother,  who  had  the  city 
of  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  by  way  of  apannage. 

DESPOTISM,  or  Despotic  government,  a  form  of  government 
wherein  the  prince  is  abfolute  and  arbitrary,  doing  whatever  lie 
lifls,  without  being  checked  by  any  other  power.  Such  are  mod 
of  the  eaflern  governments  ;  as  thofe  of  the  mogul,  grand- fignior, 
Tophi  of  Ferfia.&c. 

DESPOUILLE,  Fr.  in  heraldry,  is  the  whole  cafe,  fkin,  or 
Hough  of  a  bead,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all  appurtenances, 
fo  that  being  filled,  or  fluffed,  it  looks  like  the  inure  creature.  - 

DESPUM  ATION,  (of  de,  priv.  wffpuma,  frpth,)  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  any  liquor,  by  throwing  up  it’s  fouuiefs  in  a  froth,  and  taking 
that  off. 

DESQUAMATION,  (from  de,  and/ 'quanta,  /  ft  ale,)  expreffes 
the  flaking  or  fealing  of  carious  bones.  See  Exfoliation. 

DESSERT,  or  Desart,  Fr.  the  luft  feryice  brought  on  the  tables 
of  people  of  quality,  when  the  meats  are^all  taken  off.  The  defiert 
con  lifts  of  fruits,  pffiry- works,  confedfiops,  &c.  .  •.  WV 

DESSlCATlVE,  or  Desiccative,  (from cLeficco,  1  dry  up,)  in 
rmcticine,  a  remedy  that  has  the  virtue  of  drying  up  fuperfluous 
moHture ;  ufed  to  fkin  over  old  fores,  <kc.  We  lay,  a  defcaitivt 
unguent,  &c. 

Pitfipi'nella  is  held  qcAcrfive,  dfccatfe,  and  vulUerarv. 

DESTINY,  (fr^m  def  im,  /  order,)  the  order,  difpofition,  or 
chain  of  fecund  cat  iff?  appointed  by  Providence ;  and  importing,  or 
carrying  with  it,  a  riecellity  of  event. 


According  to 


>  many  of  the  hcathyn  phi!ofophers,  <//J/?/«y  was  a  fecret 
j’vver,  or  virtue,  which,  with  incomprehenlible  wif- 


This 


and  invifibR  powe 

dom,  conducted  wb.at  to  Us  appears,  irregular  and  fortuitous, 
amounts  to  w  hat  we  call  God. 

The  Stoics,  by  drfiny,  underflood  a  certain  concatenation  of 
tilings,  which  from  all  eternity  foflqw, eqch  other  of  abfoiute  ne- 
ceffity ,  there  bein^Qio  power  able  to  interrupt  their  connexion. 
This  anfwers,  in  a  great  degree,  to  our  idea  of  Providence.  See  the 
article  Fat  it. 

DESTRUCTION,  in  general,  an  alteration  of  any  thing  from 
it’s  natural  (fate  to  one  contrary  to  natuie  ;  whereby  it  is  deemed  the 
fame  with  corruption.  ,  ,  ,  . 

A  chemical  def  ruffian,  v r  corruption,  is  nothing  but  a  refolution 
of  the  wholl-  tnixt  body  into  It’s  parts. 

DESUDATION. 
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DESUDAT  ION,  in  medicine,  from  dejudo,  I  fweat  much,  is  a 
profufe  ancl  inordinate  fwear,  fucceedcd  by  an  eruption  of  pufhiles, 
called fudamhm ,  05  heat  pimples. 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter,  or  leaper,  who,  leading 
one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped  from  the  back 
of  one  to  the  other ;  as  the  cuftom  was  after  they  had  run  feveral 
courfes  or  heats. 

This  pra&ice  required  great  dexterity,  being  performed  before  the 
life  of  either  faddles  or  ftirrups.  The  cuftom  was  praTifed  in  the 
army,  when  neceffity  required  it;  but  chiefly  among  the  Numidians, 
who  always  carried  two  horfes,  at  lead,  with  them  for  that  purpofe, 
changing  them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed 
the  pra&ice  from  them,  but  only  ufed  it  at  races,  games,  &c.  The 
Sarmatim  were  great  mafters  of  this  exercile,  and  the  modern  huflars 
have  ft  ill  fume  remains  of  it. 

DE  I  ACHED  pieces,  in  fortification,  are  fuch  outworks  as  are 
fletached,  or  at  a  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  place  ;  as  demilunes, 
ravelines,  baftions,  &c.  In  painting,  the  figures  are  faidto  be  well 
detached,  vvhen  they  ftand  free  and  dt Engaged  from  each  other. 

detachment,  in  military  affairs,  a  certain  number  of  fol- 
diers  draw  n  out  from  feveral  regiments  or  companies  equally,  to  be 
employed  as  the  general  thinks  proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  a 
iieuq^.or  in  partiesito.fcour  the  country. 

;  A  dcdifhinent  of  two  or  three  thoufand  men,  is  a  command  for  a 
brigadier^  eight  hundred  for  a  colonel  ;  four  or  five  hundred  for  a 
lieutenant, £plonel.  A  captain  never  marches  on  a  detachment  with 
lefs  than  fifty  men,  a  lieutenant,  an  enfign,  and  two  ferjeants..'  A 
lieutenant  is  allowed  thirty,  and  a  ferjeant  ;  and  a  ferjeant  ten  or 
twelve  men.  Detachments  we.  fometimes  made  -of' intire  fquadrons 
and  battalions,  .  .  !•■■  r 

Detachment,  in  naval  affairs, a  certain  number  of  fhi ps.oHofen 
by  an  admiral  or  commodore  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet  orfquadron, 
and  appointed  to  execute  fomc  particular  commiflion. . 

DETENTS,  in  clock-work,  are:  thofe.  Hops  which,  by  .being 
lifted  up  or  let  down,  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in  ftriking.-  See  the 
article  Clock-Work.  ;',t  i.  .  . 

Detent-cu/j^v/,  or  EA^-Wheel,  in  a;  cleck,  that  wheel  which 
has  a  hoop,  almoft  round  it,  w  herein  there  -is  a  vacancy  at  which  the 
clock  locks.  ,  .  ... 

DETERGENTS,  dekrgentia,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
are  not  only  foftening  and  adhefive,  but  alio,  by  a  peculiar  aHivity, 
conjoined  with  a  fuitable  configuration  al  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade, 
and  carry  along  with  them  fuch  particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their 
paflage. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  are  fuppofed  to  cleanfe,  and  fill  up  with 
new  flefh,  all  ulcerations  and  foulnefTes  occafioned  thereby,  whether 
internal  or  external.  To  do  this  internally,  the  medicine  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  maintain  it’s  primary  properties,  till  it  arrives  at  the  place 
of  action,  where  it  is  intitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  detergent  and 
vulnerary,  by  it’s  adhefive  quality,  which  confdls  in  the  comparative 
largenefs  of  it’s  furface,  and  flexibility  of  it’s  component  parts  :  for 
by  this  it  readily  adheres  to  the  flough  of  ulcerous  exudations,  which 
are  eafily  carried  along  with  the  medicine  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
what  was  inftrumental  in  deterging ,  will  afterwards  flick  to  the  cu¬ 
taneous  filaments,  till,  by  the  protrufion  of  proper  nourifhmenr,  the 
ulcer  is  healed  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  operations  of  external  fub- 
ftances  are  accounted  for;  only  this  is  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
internally  whatfoever  mixes  with  the  animal  fluids,  will  be  the  firft 
feparated  and  left  behind  ;  for  all  thofe  parts  which  are  fpecifically 
heavier,  will  move  nearer  the  axis  of  the  canals,  becaufe  their  mo¬ 
menta  are  greater,  and  will  carry  them  nearly  in  a  ftrait  line  :  but  the 
lighter  parts  will  be  always  juftled  to  the  fides,  where  they  fooner 
meet  with  out-lets,  or  are  ftruck  into  the  eroded  cavities,  in  which 
they  adhere  and  make  part  of  the  fbbftance.  Thus  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  an  increafe  of  thofe  qualities  of  activity  and  adheflon  may 
make  a  medicine  arife  to. the  greateft  efficacy  in  this  refpeft,  even  fo 
far,  as  to  fetch  off  the  membranes  and  capillary  veflfels. 

DETERIORATION,  the  impairing  a  thing,  or  rendering  it 
worfe  :  it  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  melioration. 

DETERMINATE/traWtw,  in  geometry,  that  which  has  but  one, 
or,  at  leaf!,  a  limited  number  of  an!  wers  :  as  the  following  problem, 
which  has  but  one  only  folution,  viz.  Todefcribean  ifofceles  trian¬ 
gle  on  a  given  line,  whofe  angles  at  the  bafe  •fhall  be  double  that  at 
the  vertex.  But  the  following  hath  two  folutions,  viz.  T  o  find  an 
ifofceles  triangle,  whofe  area  and  perimeter  are  given. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  the  tendency  or  clire&ion  of  a  body  in  motion. 

Determination,  among  fchool  divines,  is  an  a£l  of  divine 
power,  limiting  the  agpncy  of  fecond  canfes,  in  every  inltance,  to 
what  the  Deity  predeftinated  concerning  them.  See  the  article  Pre¬ 
destination. 

Determinations  are  either  moral  or  phyfical.  A  moral  determination 
is  that  proceeding  from  a  caufe  which  operates  morally,  i.  e.  by  com¬ 
manding,  perfuading,  or  advifing,  fome  effedt.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  influence  or  determination,  which  is  confident  with  man  s 
free,  moral  agency  ;  or  indeed  with  any  agency  at  all. 

Phyfical  determination,  is  an  acl  whereby  God  excites  and  applies 
a  fecond  caufe  to  a£t,  antecedently  to  all  operation  of  the  creature. 
Such  a  determination  the  Thotnifts  and  Dominicans  maintain  necef- 
farv  to  all  the  actions  of  every  creature. 

DETER  RAT  ION,  (from  de,  and  terra,)  is  ufed  to  ftgntfy  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  earth,  fand,  &c.  from  the  mountains  and  h.gher 
grounds,  down  into  the  valleys  and  lower  parts. 

DETERSIVE,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  detergent. 

A  clyfter  is  a  deterjive  medicine,  which  cleames  the  lower  venter. 
Deterfive  unguents  are  alfo  called  mundifieatives.  The  leaves  and 
fummhs  of  the  flraw  berry  are  deterjive  and  aHringent, 
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\vbr.r«  'fr0m  deterg6>  I cirar  aivay,)  in  antiquity,  a  fervant 

r)i-'-n<  !,>CvS'.oTVVaS  10  a,-ent*  at:  dinner,  and  wine  th  ft/sble. 
w_,i/  EKSORIUM,  m  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  common 
c  ‘‘  !1j  1  Y1'33  hean-meal,  called  lorfyentum,  or  the  meal  of  a  lbrt 

ot  pul  recalled  lupines:  this  laft.ffiey  ciUqdfmegma. 

le  ancients,  when  they  bathed,  tiled  various  walhes  for  clean- 
iing  the  1km  ;  but  natrum,  and  this  thin  froth,  galled  in  Greek 
aphi  omtrpn,  were  raoft  commonr 

DETINUE,  is  a  writ  which  lies  againft  a  rjjap,  yyhof,  having 
goods,  or  chattels,  delivered  to  keep.,  rcftifis  to  fe-dJivetithein. 

Detinue  anfwefs, ;in  great  meafure,  fo  the  aglio, Jepfiti,  of .file  civi- 
tans.  He  takes  his  action  qf  d(yinuc,t o  recover  the  .thing.detaineJ  : 
not  the  damages  fultained  h.y  the  detinue.  Tor  this,  reaffin  this  ‘action 
is  (eldom  brought :  aftjons  of  trover  and  convqt  tiqn  being  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  adliunsof  detir^.  ,  , 

Detinue  .  0/  charters.  A  man  may  hav;e. detinue  for. deeds  and 
charters  concerning  laud  : .  but  if  they  cpncern.the  freehold,  it  mult 
be  in  C.  B.  and  no  other  court.  ATiyp  of, lies. ffir: charters 
which  make  the  title  of  lands ;  and  the  heir  may  haye  dejjiuf  of  char¬ 
ters,  although  he  hath  not  the  laqd.  •  If  any  father  be  dtlfetfcd,  and 
dietli,  I  (hall  have  detinue.  Cos  thq  charters,  notwithjt.'yidipg  I  haye 
not  the  land  ;  bpt  ihq  jexeQutqrs/hall  nof  havq ,thc  act  i.qtqfor •  trrsnju 
D  E  T i  n  u  e  oj goods  i/hfrqnfcffiarrjiige*  is  yn  a  divorce  betwixt  a  man 
and  his  wife:  after  which  the  wife  fhall  have,  this  writ,  of  detinue  for 
the  goods  giyen  with  her  m  marriage. 

DET  ONATION,  in  chemiftry,  thermite  which  lome ; minerals, 
and  other  bodies,  make,  when  they,  bqgjffi  to,he?t,  in  cfyfliljl.esi;'  by 
the  volatile  putts  rulhmg  out  vyiih  IrH|g£*u»rfity,  and  fhpd)uiffidi;y 

mpAflg-t  ,  .  '  ,i  a  u  : 

.  Thsiwordfs  fyrcnedpf  de,  and  t&os  1  thujafc.  ■■  ,  .v_ .  - 

Detonation  as  much, the  fa^>e  \yith  dcerephaf  fli ;  <>nly  iyliaclionis 
rn9re,foicibjeyaod  the  npife  -is  grp.per.  ^qyj)  ace  the  explofioais’  of 
-.gunpowder,  fulminating  gold,  and  ffijirrmaiing  powder  :  bupas  nitre 
is  theyaufe  of.  in-  ft  explosions,  the.  word  detqnatfon\ Iras  been  appro¬ 
priated  tp  the  inflapm^t.ipn  of  the  rycic,i  ,,>f  this  fait  yvith  bodies  con¬ 
taining  phlogiftun  ;  an-J  it  is  frequently  given  to  thofe  inflammations 
of  nitrous  acid  with  fulphur,  coals,  and.  pinfals,  which  are  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  exploiion.  , 

.  Detonation  takes. away  the  imppre-  volatile  fulplutr  from  bodies. 

Detonation  denotes  theaiRi  or  operation, 'of  expelling  the  im- 
ptvre,  vojatile,  ant}  fnlphureous  part,  out,  yf  antirnyny  ;  and  leaving 
behind  the  fitted  and  internal  parts.  -{This,  is  chiefly  performed ffiy 
rneatis  of  faltpetre,  &c,  dpe  the  artiyfe ,Anti mony. 

Detonation  o/njtre3  confiftspn  jhe  ipftantaneous  iitfl.ammation 
and  dycompolition  of  the\acid  of  nifre,. when  it  immediately  touches 
combuftibly  bodies,  the  phlogiftc.n  of  which  is  ignited,  or  when  the 
acid  is  ignited.  Tte  is  pffedled  by  applying  the  nitre  to,  a  red-hot 
combuftible  body,  or  by  making  the  acid  itfelf  red-hot,  and  applying 
a  combuftible  body  to  if  in  that  ftate.  During  the  detonation,  a  con- 
fiderable  fmoke  arifes,  containing  no  acid,  See  the  article  Oxyssus 
of  nitre.  What  remains  in-  the  crucible,  after  the  nitrous  acid  is  thus 
burnt,  is  the  fixed  alkali,  which  was  the  bafts  of  the  nitre. 

DETRAHENS  quadratus,  name- given  by  Tome  anatomifts, 
particularly  Spigelius,  to  a  mufcule,  called  by  tire  generality  of  au¬ 
thors  the  p/atyfma  myodes  ;  by  Al.bffius,  laiiffi#\ut  colli ;  and,  , by  Doug¬ 
las,  quadratus  gence.  ■ 

DETRANCHE',  in  heraldry,  a  line  bending,  proceeding  always 
from  the  dexter  fide,  but  not  from  the  very  angles  diagonally  acrofs 
the  fhield. 

DEVASTAVIT,  or  Devastaverunt,  Iona  tcjlaftris,  in. law, 
a  writ  which  lies  again!!  exycutors  or  adminilfrators,  for  wafting  the 
teftator’s  goods  ;  or  payingdebts  upon  limph.contraHs,  before  debts 
on  bonds,  and  other  fpecialties ;  alfo,  for  paying  legacies  before  debts.; 
and,  generally,  for  fquandering  the  etiebbs  ot  the  deceafed,  and  not 
paying  his  debts,  &c. 

DEUCALION,  in  mythology,  was  the  ffiu  of  Fron^etheu-s,  who 
married  Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epiipetheus.  Lucian,  who  has 
given  us  the  moft  particular  hiftory  ofAhe  deluge,  and  that  which 
comes  , neared  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  deferibes  Noah  under 
the  name  of  Deucalion.  He  fays,  that  f  the  prefent  race  of  man¬ 
kind  are  different  from  thofe  who  firft  exifted;  for  thole  ot  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  world  were  all  deflroved.  ,Tfie  FQfent  world  L  peopled 
from  the  foils  of  Deucalion;  having  increafed  to  fo  great  a  number 
from  one  perffin.  In  refpect  to  the  former  brood,  they  were  men 
of  violence,  and  iawlefs  in  their  dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths, 
nor  obferved  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  nor  ihewed  mercy  to  thofe 
who  ffied  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were  doomed. to  dcftru&ion  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  there  was  a  mighty  .eruption  of  waters  from  the 
earth,  attended  with  heavy  fliovvers  from  above  ,  fo  that  the  rivers 
fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth  was  covered 
with  a  flood,  and  all  fleffi  drowned.  Deucalion  alone  was  preferved 
to  re-people  the  world.  This  mercy  was  (hewed  to  him  on  account 
of  his  juftice  and  piety.  His  preservation  was  eifedted  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  he  put  all  his  family,  both  his  funs  and  their  wives,  into  a  vaft 
ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he  went  into  if  himfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  animals  of  every  fpecics,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents, 
whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  lum  by  pairs; 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced  no  evil  from  them ; 
for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful  harmony  throughout,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  influence  of  the  Deity.  Thus  were  Urey  wafted  with  him.  as 
lone  as  the  flood  endured  ;  and  upon  the  diUppcanng  c>,  the  waters, 
Deucalion  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  ratted  an  altar  to  God.” 

DEVENERUNT,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lay  formerly  on  the 
death  of  the  heirof  the  king’s  tenant,  and direfted  to  the  efeheator ; 
commanding  him  to  inquire,  by  the  oaths  of  good  and  honeft  men, 
what  lands  and  tenements  came  to  the  king  by  the  .death  of  the 

tenant-  devesting. 
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DEVESTING,  in  old  law-books,  the  reverfe  of  invefling,  or 
lnvellitnre. 

DEVIATION,  in  old  aflronomy,  amotion  of  the  deferent,  or 
eXcentrir,  whereby  it  advanced  to,  or  receded  from,  the  ecliptic. 

DEVIL,  5;k§o?.©-’,  in  it’s  primary  fignification,  a  calumniator, 
or  falfe  accufer  ;  but  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  denote  an  evil  angel  ; 
one  of  iliofe  celeftial  fpirits  caff  down  from  heaven,  for  pretending 
to  equal  hitnfelf  with  God. 

'There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  devil  in  the  Old  Teftament,  but 
only  of  Safari  and  Belial  ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen 
authors,  in  the  fenfe  attached  to  it  among  Chridians  ;  that  is,  as  a 
creature  revolted  from  God.  Their  theology  went  no  farther  than  to 
evil  genii,  or  daemons.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the  devil  white;  to 
be  even  w  ith  the  Europeans,  who  paint  him  black. 

Refpetling  thofe  idolatrous  Americans  who  worfhip  the  devil, 
that  term  mult  not  be  taken  in  the  common  fenfe :  thofe  people 
have  an  idea  of  two  collateral  independent  beings  ;  one  whereof  is 
good,  the  other  bad:  and  they  place  the  earth  tinder  the  dire£tion 
and  guidance  of  that  evil  being,  which  our  authors,  fomewhat  im¬ 
properly,  call  the  devil. 

Ifaiah,  fpeaking  of  the  fall  of  the  devil,  calls  him  Lucifer, 
fchap.  xiv.  12,  &c.)  but  fome  commentators  explain  this  palfage  of 
the  prophet,  in  reference  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  had  been 
precipitated  from  his  throne  and  glory;  others  underftand  it  in  a 
two-fold  fenfe,  refpe&ing  both. 

Devil ,  in  fcripture,  denotes  an  idol,  an  emiffary,  or  one  of  the 
wicked  fpirits  fubjedt  to  Satan. 

'File  fcripture,  in  various  pafTages,  exprefsly  mentions  the  great 
power  and  influence  which  the  devil,  as  a  fprrit,  has  in  all  ages 
bad  over  the  human  mind.  He  is  therein  reprcfented  in  tRe  guife 
of  a  ferpent,  tempting  Eve,  in  paradife,  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit, 
in  breach  of  the  divine  command,  Gen.  iii.  The  devil  is  in  the 
New  Teftament  called  the  prince  of  the  priwer  of  the  air,  who 
worketh  in  the  children  of  difobedience,  Ephel.  ii.  2;  and,  as  the 
adverlary  of  all  ChrHt’s  followers,  deferibed  as  going  about  like  a 
roaring  lion,  feeking  vhorrt  he  may  devour,  i  Pet.  v.  8.  This 
malevolem  and  powerful  being  is  alfo  faid  to  entrap  the  carelefs  and 
wicked  in  his  fnare-,  and  lead  them  captive  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 
The  malice  and  influence  of  the  devil  is  likewife  declared  to  be  ex¬ 
erted,  by  his  endeavouring  to  take  away  the  word  out  of  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers,  Luke  viii .  2.  He  is'  in  many  places  reprefented  as 
a  tempter,  particularly  in  Matt!  iv.  and  1  Their,  iii.  5.  The 
writer  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  fpeaks  of  the  devil,  as  having 
the  power  of  death,  chap.  it.  14;  and -Chrifl  himfelf  tells  us,  that 
he  will  be  an  aflbeiate  with  the  reprobate  andaccurfed  in  that  ever- 
lafting  fire,  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  See  aifo 
Rev.  ii.  10  ;  and  xx.  10. 

“  The  condemnation  of  the  devil,"  I  Tim.  iii.  6,  fignifies  the 
being  guilty  of  the  lame  crime,  and  fuffering  the  fame  punifhment 
with  the  devil. 

A  late  author  has  written  a  treatife  to  prove,  that  the  devil,  or 
Satan,  is  not  a1  fallen  angel,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  but 
that  he  exifted  from  all  eternity;  and  from  that  pofition  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  the  defection  of  the 
angels  in  heaven,  and  the  fedudtion  of  our  firlf  parents  in  Paradife  ; 
all  which  ne  imputes  to  the  power  and  fubtilty  of  that  malevolent 
being.  But  how  far  this  notion  is  reconcileable  to  fome  pallages  in 
'fcripture,  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

Devil ,  confulered  in  a  proverbial  fenfe  :  “  He  that  hath  (hipped 
the  devil,  mull  make  the  bell  of  him.  Seldom  lies  the  devil  dead  in  j 
a  ditch  i.  e.  we  are  not  to  trufl  the  devil  or  his  children,  though 
they  feem  ever  fo  gentle  or  harmlefs,  without  all  power  to  will  Or 
hurt.  “  What  is  gotten  over  the  deviT  s  back,  is  fpent  under  his 
belly  ;”  i.  e.  what  is  got  by  opprelfion,  extortion,  or  unjuftly,  is 
moll  frequently  fpent  in  riot  and  luxury. 

Devil  in  a  bujh,  or  fennel-flower ,  nigella,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  poly  an  dr i a  pentagon! a,  and  of  which 
there  are  five  fpecies.  1.  Devil  in  a  bufh ,  with  flowers,  encom- 
palTed  with  a  leafy  involucrum.  2.  Devil  in  a  bujh ,  with  petals 
nearly  three-pointed,  and  leaves  fomewhat  hairy.  3.  Devil  in  a  bufh,  ' 
with  five  pointals,  entire  petals,  and  turbinated  feed-veftels.  4.  De¬ 
vil  in  a  buf/j,  with  ten  pointals,  equalling  the  corolla.  5.  Devil  in  a 
bujh ,  with  ten  pointals  longer  than  the  corolla. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  plants;  the  firft  fpecies  grows  wild  among 
the  corn,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  fecond  is  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  Crete;  the  third  grows  naturally  among  the  corn  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  the  fourth  in  the  Touth  parts  of 
France  and  Spain;  and  the  fifth  about  Aleppo.  They  abound  in 
varieties  wi  h  double  flowers,  white,  blue,  yellow,  See.  Thofe 
with  Angle  flowers  are  never  admitted  into  gardens. 

All  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
in  patches  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  where  they  are  to  remain:  for 
they  feldom  fucceed  well  if  tranfplanted.  March  is  the  feafon  for 
flowing  them. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  is  ufed  to  diflblve  the  vifeous  matters, 
which,  gathering  into  the  linufles  of  the  head,  produce  catarrhs. 
For  this  purpofe  irifufe  a  pugil  of  marjoram  leaves  in  a  glafs  of 
white  wine,  and  add  a  dram  of  nigella  feed  ;  drain  the  whole 
through  a  linen  cloth,  and  fnuff  the  wine  llrongly  up  the  nofe. 
For  the  colic,  a  ptifan  is  made  of  the  tops  of  chamomile,  melilor, 
and  nigella  feeds.  The  eflential  oil  has  the  fame  virtues  ;  it  is  very 
incilive  and  expedtorating ;  the  infufion  of  the  fame  feed  in  wine  is 
diuretic, and  provokes  the  menfes. 

De  V I L,  feu,  diabolus  marinus,  in  ichthyology,  an  ugly  and  ftrange- 
ly- ill-lhaped,  filh  of  the  ray-kind.  It’s  nofe  or  fnout  is  bifid,  and 
<uns  out  into  two  horns  ;  and  it’s  Tides  are  both  terminated  by  thin 
fins ;  it’s  fkin  towards  the  head  is  variegated  with  dulky  fpots.  It 
is  fornetirnes  caught  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length.  S ee  Plate  61. 


DEVINCTION,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  love-charm,  deferibed 
by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  eclogue  ;  it  corlfifted  in  tying  certain  knots 
and  repeating  a  fotmule  of  words,  thus  deferibed  : 

Nedie  tribus  nbdis  ter  nos,  Amurjlli,  colores :  , 

Nedie,  AmarylH,  mo  do  ;  &  generis  die,  vincula  riedh). 

“  Three- colour’d  ribbands  in  three  knots  combine, 

My  Amaryllis ; — fay,  Venus’ chains  I  twine.’* 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  a  name  common  to  dll 
figures,  ciphers,  characters,  rebtifes,  mottos,  &c.  which,  by  theif 
allulion  to  the  names  of  perfons  or  families,  denote  their  quality, 
nobility,  or  the  like. 

Devife,  in  this  fenfe,  is  of  a  much  older  {landing  than  heraldry 
itfelf,  being  that  which  gave  the  firft  rife  to  armories.'  Thus,  tlje 
eagle  was  the  devife  of  the  Roman  empire;  S.  P.  Q_  R.  (Jenatus 
populufque  Romanies)  was  the  devife  of  trie  Roman  people,  and  ftill 
continues  to  be  what  they  call  the  efcutcheorr  of  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Devife  fe  now  taken  in  a  rriore  reftrained  fenfe,  for  an  dffiblem  • 
or  a  reprefentation  of  fome  natural  body,  with  a'  motto,  or 
fentence,  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe  7b  the  advantage  of  foffie 
perfon. 

A  devife,  fays  father  Bohotirs;  is  a  corripofttiori;  or  atfembfagfe, 
of  figures  drawn  from  nature  and  art,  called  the  body  ;  and  bf  a  leyv 
words  adapted  to  the  figure,  called  the  foul  :  fuch  a  compodrid, 
adds '  he,  we  make  ufe  of  to  denote  our  thought,  or  intent  ion,  by 
comparifon  :  fornhe  elfence  of  the  devife  confifts  in  a  dbmparifoh 
taken  from  natute  or  art,  and  founded  on  a  metaphor.  -I 

This  he  illullrates  in-the.following  inftarice:  a  young  nobleman, 
of  great  courage  and  ambition,  bore  for  his  devife,  in  the  lalt 
caroufal  at  the  cPurt  of" France,  a  rcWktt  iriounted  in  the  air,  with 
.  this  Italian  motto,  Poco  dun,  purche  m’inalzi J  “  May  I  lalt  but  a 
Ihort  time,  provided  1  mount  high  :”  .which  may  be  explained  thus  : 
as  the  rocket afiles  a  great  pitch,  though  it  only  endures  a  little  while, 
fo  it  does  not  concern  me  to  live  long,  provided  I  attain  to  glory 
and  eminence  ;  which  is  a  juft  comparifon. 

To  exprefs  the  charadler  of  Lonis'XI  V.  a  fun  was  painted ;  which 
yet,  luminous  as  it  is,  has  more  poWer  than  luitre:  and  the  better 
to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  painting  to  this  fignification,  the 
Caflilian  motto  is  added  ;  Mas  virtud  que  luz,  “  Morepower  than, 
light.”  The  perfonal  merit  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  repre- 
Tented  by  a  pomgranate,  with  thefe  words,  Mon  prix  n'ejl  pas  de 
tna  couronne ;  “  My  worth  is  not  derived  from  my  crowd  and  the 
talent  of  an  apoftolical  perfon,  who  became  alt  things  to  all  men, 
by  a  looking-glafs,  with  thofe  words  of  St.  Paul,  Omnibus  omnia , 
“  Ail  things  to  all.’* 

Devifes  are  ufed  on  coins,  counters,  feals,  fhields,  triumphal 
arches,  artificial  fire-works,  and  other  folemriities, 

The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  devifes  into  an  art,  and 
laid  down  laws  and  rules  for  this  purpofe.  Some  of  the  principal 
are,  i;  That  there  be  nothing  monftrous  or  extravagant  in  the 
figures ;  and  nothing  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  the 
common  opinion  of  mankind.  2.  That  figures  be  not  joined 
which  have  no  affinity,  or  relation  to  each  other ;  the  metaphor 
being  to  be  founded  on  fomething  real,  and  not  on  hazard,  or 
imagination,  excepting  fome  vvhimlical  combinations  ellablilhed  in 
mythology,  which  culfom  and  the  authority  of  the  poets,  have 
made  to  pafs  for  natural.  3.  That  the  human  body  be  never  taken 
into  devifes;  as  this  would  be  to  compare  a  man  with  himfelf. 
4.  That  tiiere  be  a  fort  of  unity  in  the  figures  which  compole  the 
body:  we  do  not  mean,  that  theie  mull  only  bs  a  lirnple  figure; 
but  that,  if  there  be  feveral,  they  mult  have  a  relation  and  ftib- 
ordination  to  each  other,  fo  that  there  be  one  principal  figure 
whereon  all  the  relt  depend  :  though  Itill  the  fewer  figures  there  are 
in  the  bodyvf  the  devife,  and  the  lefs  they  are  confuted,  the  more 
perfect  and  elegant  is  the  devife.  5.  The  motto,  "which  is  to 
animate  the  figure,  mull  agree  fo  accurately  thereto,  as  that  it 
couid  not  ferve  for  any  other.  6.  Nothing  is  to  be  named  that 
appears  to  the  eye,  and  which  the  bare  infpedtion  might  notify. 
7.  The  motto  is  not  to  have  a  complete  fenfe  of  itfelf;  for,  being 
to  make  a  compound  with  the  figure,  it  mull;  only  be  a  part,  and, 
confequently,  mud  not  fignify  the  whole.  If  th«  words  alone  have 
a  complete  fignification,  yon  have  3  full  and  diftindt  notion  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  figure  ;  whereas  the  fignification  ihould  refult  from 
both.  8.  The  ihorter  the  moitto,  the  more  beautiful ;  and  a  fuf- 
penlion  of  the  fenfe,  which  leaves  fomewhat  to  guefs,  is  one  of 
the  principal  graces  of  the  devife.  Laftly,  it  is  accounted  a  hap- 
pinefs,  where  the  words  of  a  poet  are  applied  in  a  fenfe  which  he 
never  dreamed  of,  and  yet  fo  pertinently,  that  it  Ihould  feem  they 
had  been  intended  for  the  fame. 

Devise,  or  Di  vise,  in  common  law,  the  adt  whereby  a  teftator 
gives,  or  bequeaths  his  lands  or  goods  by  his  lalt  will,  in  \vriting. 
Though,  in  Itridtnefs,  a  devife  of  goods  is  more  properly  termed  a 
bequeft. 

He  who  makes  th e.  devife  is  called  the  devifor  ;  and  he,  to  whom 
.  it  is  made,  the  devj'ee. 

The  words  of  a  will  the  law  interprets  in  a  larger,  and  more 
favourable  fenfe,  than  thofe  of  a  deed:  for  if  land  be  devifed  to  a 
man  to  have  to  him  for  ever,  or  to  have  to  him  and  his  afligns  ;  in 
thofe  cafes,  the  devifee  lhall  have  a  fee-fimple  :  yet  if  given  in  the 
fame  manner  by  feoffment,  he  lhall  have  but  an  eftate  for  life. 

So,  if  one  devife  land  to  an  infant  in  his  mother’s  belly,  it  is  a 
good  and  valid  devife ;  though  it  is  otherwife  by  feoffment,  grant, 
or  gift.  For,  in  thofe  cafes,  there  ought  to  be  one  of  ability  to 
receive  prefently;  otherwife  it  is  void.  See  Deed  and  Will. 

DEUNX,  a  divilion  of  the  Roman  libra,  or  pound,  containing 
eleven  ounces;  or  eleven  twelfths  of  any  thing.  See  the  article  As. 
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DEVOIRS  of  Calais,  in  our  old  ftatutes,  cuftoms  due  to  the  king 
for  merchandize  brought  to,  or  carried  out  of  Calais,  when  our  Itaple 
was  there. 

Devoir  is  French,  fignifying  duty. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  devolution. 

Such  a  right  is  devolved  to  the  crown  ;  fuch  an  efiate  devolved  on 
M- - by  the  death  of  N - ,  &c.  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  right,  acquired  by  a  fuperior,  of 
conferring  a  benefice,  when  the  inferior  and  ordinary  collator  has 
negleded  to  confer,  or  has  conferred  it  on  an  unqualified  perfon. 

If  a  patron  negle&s  to  prefent  to  a  benefice  in  fix  months,  the 
prefentation  lapfes,  or  devolves  upon  the  bifliop,  from  thence  to  the 
primate,  and  from  thence  to  the  king. 

DEVOLU7  ION,  in  the  French  law,  a  right  acquired  by  de- 
feent,  or  fuccellion,  from  degree  to  degree. 

Devolution ,  in  general,  is  an  impediment  provided  by  the  cuftoms 
of  fevera!  provinces,  whereby  the  hufband  who  furvives  his  wife,  or 
the  wife  furviving  her  hufband,  is  prohibited  to  alienate  the  real  and 
immoveable  effects  of  the  deceafed,  and  obliged  to  preferve  them 
for  the  children  ilfued  from  that  marriage  ;  fo  that  they  may  fucceed 
thereto  in  exclufion  of  thofe  born  of  a  fecond  marriage. 

DEVOTION,  of  devoio,  from  devoveo ,  I  confecrate,  a  fincer-e, 
ardent  worlhip  of  God. 

Monf.  Jurieu  defines  devotion,  a  foftening  and  yielding  heart, 
with  an  inward  confolation,  which  the  fouls  of  believers  feel  in  the 
exercifes  of  piety. 

Under  the  name  of  devotions  are  ufually  underftood  certain  reli¬ 
gious  practices,  which  a  perfon  makes  it  a  rule  to  difeharge  regu¬ 
larly;  and  with  reafon,  if  this  exactitude  be  founded  on  foiid  piety; 
otherwife  it  is  vanity,  or  fuperftition. 

D  evotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  fort  of  facrifice,  or 
ceremony,  whereby  they  confecrated  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
fome  perfon. 

The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  death  of  another  :  and  hence  were  thofe  devotions  fo  frequent 
for  the  lives  of  the  emperors. 

The  devotion  of  Decius,  who,  after  devoting  himfelf  to  his  country,  | 
threw  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  killed,  is  faid 
to  have  gained  the  Romans  the  viftory. 

But  devotion  to  any  particular  perfon  was  not  known  til!  the  time 
of  Auguftus.  The  day  after  the  title  Auguftus  had  been  given  to 
O&avius,  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  began  to  fay,  he 
would  devote  and  confecrate  himfelf  to  him,  as  was  praftifed 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  to  obey  him  even  at  the  expence  of 
life,,  if  he  were  commanded.  His  example  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  reft  ;  and  it  came  at  length  to  be  eftablilhed  into  a 
cuftom,  never  to  go  to  falute  the  emperor,  without  declaring  they 
were  devoted  to  him.  Auguftus,  though  feeming  to  oppole  this 
vile  and  infamous  flattery,  yet  rewarded  the  author. 

Cornelius  Nepos  ufes  the  word  devotion  for  a  kind  of  punifhment, 
confiding  of  direful  curfes  and  marks  of  infamy.  See  the  articles 
Accursed,  and  Execration. 

DEVOURING,  in  heraldry.  When  fifties  are  borne  in  an 
efcutcheon,  in  a  feeding  pofture,  the  heralds  call  it  devouring;  be- 
caufe  fifties  fwallow  whole  all  their  food. 

DEUTERO  canonical,  in  theology,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
books  of  feripture  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the  reft  ; 
either  becaufe  they  were  not  written  till  after  the  canon  was  com¬ 
piled,  or  becaufe  of  fome  debate  in  regard  to  their  canonicity. 

The  deutero  canonical  books  in  the  modern  canon,  are  the  books 
qf  Efther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  lead  the  feven  laft  chapters  of  it ; 
the  epi file  to  the  Hebrew's,  thofe  of  James  and  Jude  ;  the  fecond  of 
St.  Peter,  the  fecond  and  third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Revelation. 
The  deutero-canonical  parts  of  books  are  the  hymn  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  prayer  of  Azariah,  the  hiftories  of  Sufannah,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  the  laft  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  the  bloody  fweat  and 
appearance  of  the  angel,  related  in  Luke  xxii.  and  the  hiltory  of 
the  adulterous  woman  in  John  viii. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledge  feveral  books  in  their  canon, 
which  were  put  there  later  than  the  reft.  They  fay,  that,  under 
Ezra,  a  great  aflembly  of  their  doctors,  which  they  call,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  great  fynagogue,  made  the  collection  of  tne  facred 
books,  which  we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  I  eftament  ;  and 
they  agree,  that  they  put  books  therein  which  had  not  been  fo  before 
the  Babylonifh  captivity.  Such  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Haggai,  &c.  and  thofe  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament;  being  the  fifth  book  of  the  law,  and  the  laft  of  thofe 
written  by  Mofes ;  clofing,  according  to  Ufiier,  the  hiftory  or 
2552J  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death  of 

Mofes.  - 

The  word  is  Greek  ;  compounded  of  fecond,  and 

It  does  rot  appear  that  Mofes  made  any  divifion  of  what  he 
wrote  into  books.  The  Jews  call  the  firft  part  of  Mofes  s  work 
the  rVli’Nnn  Berefchit,  becaufe  beginning  with  that  word  ;  the  te- 
cond  they  call  rvmn'Wl  Veeleh  Schemoth;  the  .third J’TJ 
Vajichra;  the  fourth,  “UT1  Vajiedabber ;  and  the  fifth,  H7N 

Ellcb  Haddebarim  ;  which  is  one  of  the  firft  words  thereof.  I  his 
cuftom  is  of  very  great  antiquity  among  the  rabbins,  asappeai-s 
from  the  ancient  commentaries  on  thofe  books, caller  <  u 
Berefchit  Rabba,  H2”l  tW®  Veeleh  Schemoth  Rabba,  tk c.  and 

from  the  Prologus  Galeatus  of  St.  Jerom. 

The  Greeks,  when  they  firft  tranfiated  the  law,  gave  tie  ve 
parts,  into  which  it  was  divided,  the  names  of  Gene  is,  xo  us, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  .  ,  „  ( 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  fo  called,  becaufe  this  a  par  o 
the  work  of  Mofes  comprehends  a  repetition  or  recapitulation, 
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which  that  legifiator  made  to  the  Ifraslites  before  his  death,  of  the 
Jaw  he  had  before  delivered  to  them  at  laree  ;  and  hence  Deutero- 
3 ’  ca!lcd  by  tbe  rab;>ins,  rulMO  Mijehneh,  repetition  ; 

’  repetition  of  the  law,  fecond  law:  they  likewife  call 

it  rrtniAn  "12D  Ihe  book  of  reprimands;  on  account  of  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter,  which  is  full  of  bleffings,  promifed  to  fuch 
as  keep  the  law  ;  and  of  curfes,  threatened  to  fuch  as  tranfgrefs 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  fortieth  year  after 
the  delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites  beyond 
Jordan  ;  Mofes  being  then  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age.  It  con¬ 
tains,  in  Hebrew,  eleven  patalehes,  though  only  ten  in  ’the  editions 
of  the  rabbins  at  Venice;  twenty  chapters,  and  955  verfes.  In 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  verfions,  it  contains  thirty-lout1  chapters: 
the  laft  was  not  written  by  Mofes.  Some  fay,  u  was  added  by 
Jofhua  immediately  afrer  Mofes’s  death  :  others  will  have  it  added 
by  Ezra,  which  is  the  inoft  probable  opinion  ;  who  likewife  made 
fome  interpolations  in  the  book  itfelf,  as  chap.  ii.  12  ;  iii.  u,  1,.. 

DEU  1  EROPOTMI,  (irom  Seurepis,  fecundus,  and  '5r07p.se* 
fortuna ,  or  mors,)  among  the  Athenians,  adefignation  given  to  luck 
who  had  been  thought  dead,  and*  after  the  celebration  of  the  funeral 
rites,  unexpectedly  recovered,  ft  was  unlawful  for  the  deuteropotmi 
to  enter  into  the  temple  of'  the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the 
holy  rites,  till  after  ihev  were  purified  by  being  let  through  the  lap 
of  a  woman’s  gown,  that  they  might  feem  to  be  new  born. 

DEUTERUSIS,  theGreek  name  by  which  the  Jews  called  their 
MISCHNAH,  or  fecond  law.  Deuterofis  in  the  Greek  has  the 
fame  fignificaiion  almoft  as  mifehnab  in  Hebrew,  both  lignify  an 
iteration.  Eufebius  accufes  the  Jews  wi:h  corrupting  the  true 
fenfe  of  feripture  with  the  trifling  explanations  of  their  deuterofesx 
Epiphanius  fays,  that  there  were  four  forts  of  thefe  quoted  ;  the 
firft  under  the  name  of  Mofe«,  the  fecond  Under  that  of  Akiba,  the 
third  under  that  of  Adda  or  Juda,  and  the  fourth  under  ihe  name  of 
the  fnns  of  the  Afmonaeans,  or  Maccabees. 

DE'VUIDER,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  that  upon 
working  upon  volts  makes  his  (boulders  go  too  faft  for  the/croupe  to 
follow  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  going  upon  two  treads,  as  he  ought,  he 
endeavours  to  go  only  upon  one.  This  comes  from  the  refiftance 
he  makes  in  defending  againft  the  heels;  or  from  the  fault  of  the 
horfeman,  who  is  too  hafty  with  his  hand.  See  the  article  Haste. 

DEW,  from  I  moiften,  a  light,  thin,  inftnfible  rain  or 

mift,  falling  on  the  earth  while  the  fun  is  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  fair  and  very  dry,  and 
the  earth’s  furface  has  for  a  confiderable  time  been  parched  with  the 
gr-at  heat  of  the  fun,  then  not  only  the  watery,  but  likewife  other 
lefs  volatile  particles,  as  the  oily  and  faline,  are,  by  the  power  of 
the  folar  rays,  carried  up  into  the  air,  and  fill  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  neareft  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  fo  long  as  thefe  exha¬ 
lations  are  kept  in  agitation  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fo  long  nothin  g 
of  them  appears  to  the  eye.  But  as  foon  as  the  folar  heat,  which  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  is  the  greateft,  begins  to  remit,  the  airnot 
long  after  begins  to  grow  cool,  though  the  earth,  which  retains  the 
heat  communicated  to  it  by  the  fun  a  thoufand  times  longer  than  the 
air,  being  ftill  hot,  continues  to  exhale  the  agitated  corpufcles  ;  by 
which  means  there  is  coile&ed  a  white,  derife,  vapour,  which  is 
cool  above,  but  ftill  continues  warm  below.  This  vapour,  therefore, 
appears  firft  in  ditches,  and  watery  or  niarthy  places,  whence  dif- 
perfing  itfelf  by  degrees,  it  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the 
evening  and  night  time,  with  a  cloud,  confiding  of  this  kind  of 
particles,  whicli  in  the  morning  is  again  dull  pared  by  the  beat  of 
the  riling  fun.  By  all  this  it  appears,  that  dew  is  a  very  compound 
liquid;  fo  that  nothing  can  be  afferted  of  it’s  nature,  which  in 
every  circumftance  would  hold  true.  In  gravel-pits,  for  inftance, 
and  in  high,  dry,  healthy  grounds  of  a  large  extent,  there  is  col¬ 
lected  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  this  vapour,  and  that  almoft 
entirely  watery  ;  whilft  that  which  is  collected  about  Handing 
waters,  fens,  marlhes,  and  fat  bituminous  grounds,  abounding 
with  nutrified  filh,  and  other  animals,  is  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
and  very  often  pernicious  to  mankind.  It  is  no  wormer,  therefore, 
that  the  chemifts,  in  the  artificial  refolution  of  dew,  have  met  with 
fuch  contrary  principles,  and  written  fo  differently  on  the  fubjea, 
that  you  can  fcarcely  find  two  of  them  that  give  the  latn^  account  ot 

Dew  however,  is  a  very  fiiarp,  faponaceous,  pinguioits  liquid, 
abounding,  it  is  true,  with  a  good  deal  of  nounihment  for  vege¬ 
tables.  A  deio  too  collected  in  a  certain  part  of  the  earth  has 
yielded  by  diftillation  a  liquid  that  imprelled  upon  glafs  the  lively 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  could  neither  be  removed  by  fr.dtion, 
an  alcaline  lixivium,  or  aqua-fortis :  and  this  liquor  was  inflam¬ 
mable  like  fpirits  of  wine,  as  appears  from  the  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  related  in  tom.  i.  of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  And  again, 
diftilled-fffw,  digefted  for  eight  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  by  re¬ 
peated  diftillation  rendered  lix  times  more  lubti  e,  is  laid  to  have 
broken  three  glafs  veffels,  and  to  have  remained  perfectly  mfipid, 
though  it  was  fo  very  thin,  that  .t  refembled  pure  pint  And 
farther  by  the  Britilh  oblervations  in  the  Phtlofophical  Tranf- 
atftions,  iusdelcribed  as  being  like  butter  of  a  yellow. Ih  white 
rnlniir  foft  meltin*  by  being  rubbed  on  the  hand,  and  growing 
Sr,  Lf  »  very  feid  finell  in  .he  win,er  i  and 

in  the  fpring,  particularly,  produced  ...  the  night  time,  m  pretty 
large  lumps  But  the  nature  of  dew  is  hkewtfe  furpr.fingly  va¬ 
rious  according  to  the  different  ddpofit.on  of  the  weather,  and 
according  tt>  the  various  and  fuccefiive  changes  of  the  meteors  in  the 
air  -  for  hence  it  comes  to  pals  that  the  very  minute  feeds  o  final, 
nlants  and  the  iitvifible  eggs  of  the  fmallclt  anunakula,  are 

•  h  together  with  an  infinite  number  of  other  things; 

mtflch  beintrs  all  digefted.  fermented,  petrified  and  diftilled  together. 
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lead  the  chemifts  into  very  extraordinary  opinions.  The  principal 
part,  therefore,  of  dew  is  water ;  the  reft,  on  account  of  their  ma¬ 
nifold  variety,  cannot  poflibly  be  defcribed. 

The  deiv  of  plants  is  probably  only  the  moifture  that  continually 
exhales  through  the  orifices  of  their  veftels,  and  not  a  vapour  col¬ 
lected  by  their  leaves  :  for  this  dew  is  expired  by  each  plant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  ftruCture  of  it’s  veftels,  and  the  fituation  of  their 
orifices.  Plants  likewife  that  have  been  fhut  up  in  veftels,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  glaftes,  have  collected  a  greater  quantity  of  dew  in  the  night, 
than  thofe  that  ftood  in  the  open  air;  and  farther,  the  drops  are 
gathered  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  orifices  of  the  veftels  are  manifeftly 
open,  and  not  all  over  the  leaves,  and  not  in  the  upper  or  lower 
leaves  only,  which  would  be  the  cafe  if  they  arofe  from  ambient 
vapour,  but  in  all  the  leaves,  without  diftin&ion.  The  oily  or 
honey  dew,  which  is  fometimes  exhaled  in  fummer  by  trees  and 
herbs,  and  which  has  been  found  to  lettle  on  the  oak,  afh,  &c.  is  of 
this  kind. 

Dews,  cryjialline,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  modern  writers,  to  exprefs 
certain  dews  or  ftreams  ;  which,  in  their  fall  upon  the  earth,  become, 
as  they  fay,  cryftal. 

Whatever  the  cryftals  are,  which  authors  feem  to  fuppofe  to  have 
been  generated  in  this  manner,  it  is  very  certain,  that  they  have  in 
reality  another  origin  ;  and  thefe  are  only  the  accounts  of  ignorant 
and  inconfiderate  people. 

Dew,  May.  The  dew  that  falls  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
particularly  in  this  month,  has  great  virtues  attributed  to  it  by  many 
authors,  when  newly  gathered  and  clean  filtered.  It  is  not  of  a 
watery  appearance,  or  colourlefs,  but  is  yellowifh,  and  much  re- 
fembles  the  urine  of  a  healthy  perfon.  It  is  ufed  for  whitening 
linen  and  wax.  The  common  methods  of  putrifying  water  have  no 
effeft  on  dew.  Several  quantities  of  it  have  been  placed  in  digeftion 
with  different  degrees  of  heat,  from  that  of  dung  to  that  of  a  fand- 
furnace,  but  no  putrefaClion  was  brought  on  it,  though  continued 
two  months  together  ;  the  heat,  in  whatever  degree,  ferving  to 
purify,  not  to  hurt  it.  The  fummer- fun,  for  all  the  hot  months 
together,  has  no  more  effeCt  on  it. 

Dew,  in  ancient  chemiftry,  the  phlegm  that  firft  arofe  in  the  dif- 
tillation  of  certain  fubftances  ;  as  til t  dew  of  honey,  vitriol,  &c. 

Dnw-fora,  a  diftemper  in  cattle,  being  a  fwelling  in  the  body, 
as  much  as  the  fkin  can  hold,  fo  that  fome  beafts  are  in  danger  of 
burfting.  This  diftemper  proceeds  from  the  greedinefs  of  a  beaft 
to  feed,  when  put  into  a  rank  pafture  ;  but  commonly  when  the 
grafs  is  full  of  water.  In  this  cafe,  the  beaft  fhouldbe  ftirred  up  and 
down,  and  made  to  purge  well :  but  the  proper  cure  is,  bleeding  in 
the  tail ;  then  take  a  grated  nutmeg  with  an  egg,  and,  breaking  the 
top  of  the  fhell,  (put  out  fo  much  of  the  white  as  will  leave  room 
to  flip  the  nutmeg  into  the  fhell)  mix  them  together,  and  then 
let  fhell  and  all  be  put  down  the  beaft's  throat :  this  done,  walk  him 
up  and  down,  and  he  fhall  foon  mend. 

Dew-/^>,  the  flefh  that  hangs  from  the  throat  of  oxen. 

DEX,  a  name  ufed  by  many  Greek  writers  for  a  worm  or  maggot, 
hatched  of  the  egg  of  a  beetle,  and  remarkable  for  it’s  eroding  wood. 
It  is  alfo  called  thrips  and  enxylon.  The  old  Greeks  ufed  the  wood 
eroded  by  it  in  various  direftions,  as  feals. 

DEXTANS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces. 

DEXTER,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  belongs 
to  the  right  fide.  Thus  we  fay,  bend-dexter,  dexter-point,  &c. 

De  XT  e  R- baje,  is  the  right  fide  of  the  bafe. 

Dexter  chief,  the  angle  on  the  right  fide  of  the  chief. 

DEXTRARI  US,  denotes  one  who  takes  the  right  hand  of  another ; 
and  the  word  dexlrarii  has  been  ufed  for  light  horfes,  or  horfes  for 
the  great  faddle. 

DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrochere,  in  heraldry,  is  applied 
to  the  right  arm,  painted  in  a  ftneld,  fometimes  naked,  fometimes 
cloathed  or  adorned  with  a  bracelet,  and  fometimes  armed,  or  hold¬ 
ing  fome  moveable,  or  member  in  the  arms.  It  is  fometimes  placed 
as  the  creft. 

DEY,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  of  Algiers,  under  the  protection 
of  the  grand  fignior.  A  prince  under  this  title  was  appointed  by 
the  fultan,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Turkifh  foldiers  in  the  year  1710. 
He  has  no  guards,  nor  confiderable  retinue  :  heprefides  at  the  divan, 
and  is  moil  (Jiftinguifhed  by  the  refpeCt  and  fubmiflion  which  are 
paid  him. 

DIA,  ha,  ex,  or  cum,  the  beginning  of  feveral  terms  in  medicine, 
pharmacy,  forgery,  &c. 

When  thefe  three  letters  commence  the  name  of  a  remedy,  un¬ 
guent,  plaifter,  &c.  they  imply  compofition  and  mixture,  as  dia - 
pafma,  &c. 

Dia  is  alfo  the  beginning  of  many  terms  in  the  other  arts;  as 
diameter,  dialogue,  and  the  like. 

DIABATHRA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fhoe  worn  by  the  Gre¬ 
cian  women. 

DIABE,  in  ichthyology,  a  prickly  fea-fifhof  the  orlis,  or  globe- 
kind,  and  in  every  refpect  refembling  the  hijlrix,  hr  porcupine- 
fifh,  except  that  it’s  prickles  are  all  fixed  into  it’s  fides  by  three 
infertions. 

DIABETES,  a  medicinal  term,  from  Sixpxivu,  topafs  off,  is  that 
difcharge  of  urine,  when  any  liquor,  foon  after  it  is  drank,  is  im¬ 
moderately,  and  without  undergoing  almoft  any  change,  evacuated 
crude,  and  under  the  appearance  of  water. 

In  this  diforder  the  patient  is  continually  afflicted  with  an  infa- 
tiable  third,  that  cannot  be  removed  by  drinking  the  mod  liberal 
draughts.  The  liquor  drank  is  often  difcharged  by  urine,  in  larger 
quantities  than  it  was  taken  into  the  ftomach.  Thus  the  whole 
body  is  by  this  means  confirmed,  and  as  it  were  diflolved;  though, 
in  fome  patients,  the  loins,  the  thighs,  the  teftes,  and  efpecially  the 
feet,  become  a  little  turgid,  and  a  certain  heat  is  perceived  ni  the 
iftteftines. 
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A  diabetes,  according  to  fome,  is  a  difeafe  of  the  chronical  kind 
and  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  kidnies.  Dr.  Mead  fays,  it  |s  ^ 
difeafe  of  the  liver,  and  not  of  the  fecretory  veftels  of  the  kidnies 
as  has  been  generally  thought.  When  recent,  it  fometimes  admits 
of  a  cure  ;  but  when  inveterate,  and  of  long  ftanding,  it  becomes 
incurable. 

Lifter  tells  us,  that  nothing  more  effectually  contributes  to  the 
cure  of  this  diforder,  than  all  preparations  of  almonds,  and  a  milk 
diet;  and  he  himfelf  gives  us  an  iriftance  of  one  cured  of  it  by 
drinking  as  much  wine,  boiled  wfih  ginger,  as  hisftfength  and  con¬ 
dition  would  admit  of;  allowing  him,  at  proper  intervals,  drauohts 
of  milk  and  water,  to  allay  his  third. 

According  to  Willis,  few  or  none  at  all  have  been  obferved  to  be 
cured  of  a  diabetes  by  aftringents  ;  and  this  practitioner,  as  he  him¬ 
felf  informs  ns,  often  prefcribed,  with  fuccefs,  the  tincture  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  a  foiutionof  quick  lime  in  water,  together  with  faflafras 
anifeeds,  raifins,  and  liquorice. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  diabetes  by  Briftol  waters,  fee  the  article 
Bristol  water. 

A  flannel  Ihirt  may  be  worn  to  folicit  a  difcharge  through  the 
fkin.  The  tincture  of  cantharides  is  faid  by  Dr.  Morton  to  be  a 
fpecific  in  this  complaint.  Others  prefer  the  ferum  ahminofum,  made 
as  ftrong  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  and  direct  half  a  pint  to  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  With  others,  the  vitr.  ccerul.  gr  fs. 
given  twice  a  day,  diflolved  in  any  agreeable  liquor,  is  mod  depended 
on.  When  the  means  firft  propofed  are  unfuccefsful,  recourfe  may 
be  had  to  thefe,  or  fuch  other  means  as  experience  may  fuggeft. 
Rhubarb  is  found  to  be  of  lingular  advantage,  and  from  the  fuccefs 
which  follows  on  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodics,  joined  with  other  means, 
a  fpafm  in  the  ducts,  through  which  fome  other  excretions  are  con¬ 
veyed,  rather  than  an  irritation  in  the  kidnies,  may  be  a  principal 
caufe  of  this  malady. 

Diabetes,  in  hydraulics,  is  applied  to  a  fiphon,  the  two  legs  or 
branches  whereof  are  inclofed  in  one  another;  as  in  the  glafs  def¬ 
cribed  by  Hero,  which  runs  itfelf  quite  empty,  without  being  in¬ 
verted,  as  foon  as  the  water  is  arrived  at  the  height  of  the  upper 
branch  of  the  fiphon. 

DI ABOTANUM,  (from  'Six  and  (ootxwi,  herb.)  in  pharmacy  and 
chirurgery,  denotes  a  plaifter  of  herbs,  wherewith  wens,  &c.  are 
refol ved  and  difeufted.  The  diabotanum  is  fovereign  for  the  hydatides . 

DIABROSIS,  in  medicine,  a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  a 
part,  caufed  by  fharp,  corrofive  humours,  gnawing  and  devouring 
the  fame.  ° 

DI ACARTHAMI,  in  pharmacy,  an  electuary,  compofed  of  tur- 
bith,  manna,  fcammony,  hermodactyls,  and  other  purgatives ;  with 
the  addition  of  the  pulp  of  the  feed  of  the  carthamus ,  which  gives 
it  the  denomination. 

Diacarthami  chiefly  purges  pituita.  It  was  formerly  prefcribed  in 
difeafes  of  the  brain,  and  frequently  mixed  in  medicines  along  with 
other  purgatives,  hut  is  now  wholly  out  of  ufe. 

DIACARYON,  in  pharmacy,  from  Six  and  xcegvx,  walnut.. 

Galen  is  faid  to  have  prepared  his  diacaryon  with  the  juice  of  wal¬ 
nuts,  mixed  with  as  much  honey  as  fufficed  to  render  it  an  agreeable 
compofition.  See  the  article  Dia nucum. 

DIACELTATESSON,  in  chemiftry,  a  name  given  by  Van 
Helmont  to  a  purging  preparation,  procured  from  the  fixed  flowers 
of  antimony,  in  the  following  manner :  take  eighteen  grains  of  the 
fixed  diaphoretic  flowers  of  antimony,  lixteen  grains  of  rofln  of 
fcammony,  and  feven  grains  of  cream  of  tartar;  make  altogether 
into  a  powder.  Or,  take  nine  grains  of  the  fixed  antimony,  nine 
grains  of  rofln  of  fcammony,  and  three  grains  of  cream  of  tartar; 
make  them  into  a  fine  powder.  The  former  is  the  largeft  dofe  fora 
grown  perfon,  and  the  latter  the  leal!  ;  they  are  to  be  taken  without 
any  acid  ;  and  if  they  operate  too  violently,  the  violence  may  be 
flopped  by  taking  any  thing  acid  :  it  is  to  be  given  in  intermittents, 
fo  as  to  finifh  it’s  operation  immediately  before  the  coming  on  of  the 
fit  :  it  is  faid  by  the  author  always  to  cure  quartans  before  the  fourth 
•  dofe,  and  all  intermittent  and  continued  fevers. 

DIACEN1 ROS,  (from  Six,  through,  and  xevTpjv,  center,)  is 
ufed  by  Kepler  tofignify  the  ihorteft  diameter  of  the  elliptical  orbit 
of  any  planet. 

DIACHALASIS,  (from  Siw/jx^xx,  to  be  relaxed,)  in  the  medi¬ 
cinal  works  of  the  ancients,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  folution  of 
continuity  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  futures ;  that  is,  when 
the  bones  recede  from  their  mutual  indentation,  an  accident  that 
frequently  happens  from  large  wounds  in  the  head. 

DIACHALCITIS,  in  furgety  and  pharmacy,  a  plaifter  which 
formerly  ufed  to  be  applied  after  the  amputation  of  a  cancer,  and  on 
many  other  occafions. 

The  emplajlrum  diachahitidis  is  compofed  of  oil,  axungia,  and 
chalci t is  ;  from  the  fait  of  which  drugs  it  derives  it’sViame. 

DIACHRISTA,  certain  compofitions,  whofe  ufe  was  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fauces,  uvula,  palate,  and  tongue,  for  the  abfterfion  of 
the  phlegm. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  divers  plaifters, 
on  account  of  the  mucilages  mixed  therein,  which  are  vifeid  juices, 
called  by  the  Greeks  %uAo/,  drawn  from  certain  plants.  v  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mucilage. 

Diachylon,  white,  or fimple,  fhould  be  compounded  of  common 
oil,  lithargeof  gold,  and  mucilages  drawn  from  marfhmallow roots, 
fenugreek,  and  anife-feeds.  It  is  proper  to  foften,  digeft,  ripen,  and 
refol ve. 

The  diachylon,  called  ireatum,  has  for  it’s  bafis  the  common  white 
diachylon,  with  a  pound  of  which,  an  ounce  of  powder  of  iris  is 
mixed.  This  plaifter  digeits,  incides,  and  ripens  with  more  force 
than  the  fimple  diachylon. 

There  is  alfo  the  great  diachylon,  diachylon  magnum,  compofed  of 
litharge  of  gold,  oils  of  orris,  camomile,  and  dill,  turpentine,  refin 
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of  the  pine,  yellow  wax,  and  mucilages  of  line  and  fenugreek,  with 
news  figs,  raifins  of  Damafcus,  ichthyocolla,  juices  of  orris,  fqtiills, 
and  hyflbp.  n 

This  diachylon  foftens  fchirrhufes,  and  refolves  and  diffipates  tu¬ 
mours.  It  is  called  th  e  great,  not  only  on  account  of  it’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  virtues,  but  alfo  becauie  compounded  of  a  greater  number  of 
ingredients  than  the  reft. 

The  Diachylon  g ummatum,  or  diachylon  cum  gummi,  is  the  great 
diachylon,  with  the  addition  of  gum  ammoniac,  galbanum,  and 
fagapenum,  diff lived  with  wine,  and  boiled  to  the  confidence  of 
honey.  This  plaifter  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  for  digefting, 
ripening,  and  refolding. 

D1ACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  (from  the  Greek  hoc,  per ,  and 
xuhtz.  poppy-heads,)  a  fyrup  prepared  from  poppy-heads;  called  alfo 
the  fyrupus  de  meconio. 

T  he  ancients  had  two  kinds  :  fimple  and  compound. 

Diacodium,  the  fimple,  was  a  kind  of  opiate,  made  of  the  juice 
exprelfed  from  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  and  boiled  up  with  fugar. 
See  the  article  Opiate. 

It  was  preferibed  to  foften  (harp,  ferous  humours,  to  appeafe 
coughs,  and  provoke  deep.  The  fyrup,  called  fyrupus  de  meconio , 
prepared  from  white  poppy-heads,  produces  the  fame  effeft.  As  it 
is  of  confequence  that  all  the  circumftances  in  the  dire&ions  for 
compounding  this  medicine  be  exailly  followed,  we  here  give  the 
method  of  preparing  it  from  the  London  Difpenfatory  : 

Take  of  the  heads  of  dried  white  poppies,  without  their  feeds, 
three  pounds  and  an  half ;  of  water,  fix  gallons.  Slice  the  heads, 
and  boil  them  in  the  water,  often  ftirring  them  that  they  may  not 
burn*  till  about  a  third  only  of  the  liquor  is  left,  which  will  be 
almort  all  imbibed  by  the  poppy-heads :  then  take  all  from  the  fire, 
and  prefs  the  liquor  ftrongly  out  from  the  heads :  in  the  next  place, 
boil  the  liquor  by  itfelf,  to  about  two  quarts,  and  ftrain  it  while 
hot,  firft  through  a  (ieve,  and  then  through  a  thin  flannel;  fet  it  by 
for  a  night,  that  what  faeces,  have  paffed  the  drainers  may  fubfide  ; 
next  morning  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  fix  pounds 
of  double- refined  fugar,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  weight  of 
nine  pounds,  or  a  little  more,  that  it  may  become  a  fyrup  of  a  juft 
confidence.  This  fyrup  partakes  of  all  the  virtues  of  the  poppy. 

Di  ADODIUM,  compound,  was  made  of  the  fimple,  with  the  addition 
of  the  troches  of  hamec,  hypoeyftis,  myrrh,  faffron,  and  balauftines. 
It  was  ufed  to  ftop  aftd  foften  catarrhs,  haemorrhoids,  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly. 

.  DIACODUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  naturalifts  to  the  diadochos,  a 
kind  of  beryl,  or  fapphire,  of  which  many  fabulous  things  are  related. 

DI  ACOLOCYNTHUS,  a  remedy,  of  which  colocynth  is  a 
principal  ingredient. 

DIACONICON,  an  apartment  in  ancient  churches,  anfwering 
to  our  veftry.  The  word  is  Greek,  huxovsco,  I  ferve,  I  minifter, 
becaufe  here  was  kept  whatever  belonged  to  divine  fervice.  It  was 
alfo  called  usotctqixov,  becaufe  here  the  bi  (hop  received  and  faluted 
Grangers  ;  and  it  was  called  pafluTxqiov,  or  ftireflugiovi  on  account  of 
the  tables  kept  here  for  difpofing  the  facred  ornaments  upon  ;  or 
rather  from  /xV)t«tov,  a  fort  of  inn,  or  houfe,  wherein  foldiers  were 
lodged. 

DIACOPE,  in  grammar,  from  diet  and  xoulu,  I  cut  off,  the  fame 

with  TMESIS. 

D  iacope,  in  furgery,  fignifiesa  deep  cut  or  wound  ;  or  the  aft 
of  cutting  off  any  part. 

DIACORALLIUM,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  a  preparation  in 
the  London  Difpenfatory. 

DIACOUSTICS,  or  Diaphonics,  the  confideration  of  the 
properties  of  found  refracted  in  pafling  through  different  mediums. 
The  word  is  formed  of  hu.ptr,  through  ;  which  intimates  a  paffage ; 
and  ccxau,  I  hear;  q.  d.  the  confideration  of  the  paffage  of  the  founds 

heard. 

DIACRII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
faction  at  Athens,  who  favoured  oligarchy  ;  in  oppofition  to  the 
pediaci,  who  were  for  a  pure  democratical  government. 

DIACTORE,  in  mythology,  from  hayu,  I  attend  ;  a  furname 
of  Mercury,  who  was  the  melTinger  of  the  gods. 

DIACYDONITES,  in  pharmacy,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  re¬ 
medies,  wherein  quinces  are  a  principal  ingredient. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ha.,  and  mSuviov,  quince. 

D1ADELPHIA,  the  name  of  the  feventeenth  clafs  in  the 
Linnrean  fyftem  of  botany,  and  comprehends  all  fuch  plants  as  bear 
hermaphrodite  and  papilionaceous  flowers,  and  leguminous  feed 
veflels. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  hg,  twice,  and  ahXCpog,  brother. 

The  diftinguilhing  chara&eriftic  of  this  clafs  is,  that  the  corolla 
is  unequal,  and  the  petals  are  exprelfed  by  diftindt  names. 

The  filaments  form  two  diflimilar  bodies  :  the  lower  one  that 
involves  the  piftil ;  and  the  upper  one  incumbent  on  it :  the  former 
of  thefe,  from  the  middle  downwards,  is  cylindraceous,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  and  fplit  lengthways  on  it’s  upper  fide ;  but  the  upper  half 
terminates  in  nine  fubulated  parts,  that  are  of  the  fame  length  with, 
and  follow  the  flexure  of  the  carina  of  the  corolla;  and  of  which 
the  intermediate  or  lower  radii  are  longer  by  alternate  pairs.  The 
upper  filament  is  Angle  and  awl-fhaped,  and  covers  the  flit  of  the 
cylindraceous  part  of  the  under  one.  The  antherae,  reckoned 
together,  are  ten  in  number  ;  one  on  the  upper  filament,  and  nine 
on  the  under.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  piftil  is  fingle, 
growing  out  of  the  receptacle  within  the  calyx.  The  germen  is 
oblong,  roundifh,  and  lightly  compreffed.  Ehe  ftyle  is  fubulate, 
filiform,  and  afeending,  of  the  fame  length  and  pofition  of  the 
radii  of  the  filament :  and  the  ftigma  is  downy  the  length  of  the 
ftyle  from  that  part,  turned  upwards,  and  immediately  below  the 
antherae. 

This  clafs  is  the  moft  natural ;  tine  leaves  are  food  for  cattle,  and 
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U1  ADtM,  1"  annqu'ly,  ahead-band,  or  fillet,  worn  b*  kin« 

«  a  bal,ge  f  the,r  royalty  ;  while  the  crown  was  ltf7T,hLs£P 

1  he  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diadem  a,  of  the  Greek \ 

krwT#*i* h‘t\ ?f  ,he ,"b  *•»*. ’ 

I  he  diadem  was  a  fort  of  ribbon,  or  fillet,  woven  of  filk  thread 
or  wool  more  or  lefs  broad.  It  was  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead ;  the  two  ends  being  knotted  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck 

It  was  ufually  white,  and  quite  plain,  though  fometimes  embroi 
dered  with  gold,  and  fet  with  pearls,  and  precious  Hones.  In  later 
times  it  likewife  came  to  be  twifted  round  crowns,  laurels  &c.  and 
even  appears  to  have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of  the  body  •’■thins 
r havorinus  obferves,  that  Pompey  was  fufpedfed  of  afpirirg  to  the 
royalty  becaufe  ot  his  wearing  a  white  garter,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  ligature  for  an  ulcer  he  had  on  his  leg,  but  which  the  people 
miftook  for  a  diadem.  Pliny  obferves,  that  Bacchus  was  the  firft 
inventor  of  the  diadem,  Athenaeus  affures  us,  that  the  topers  and 
good  fellows  firft  made  ufe  of  it,  to  preferve  themfelvcs  from  the 
fumes  of  wine,  by  tying  it  tight  round  their  heads ;  and  that  it  long 
afterwards  came  to  be  a  royal  ornament. 

The  diadem  remained  a  long  time  the  peculiar  badge  of  kings  ; 
at  length  it  was  affirmed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  as  the  mark  of 
imperial  dignity. 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles,  or  rims,  ferv- 
tng  to  bind  or  inclofe  the  crowns  of  fovereign  princes  ;  and  to  bear 
the  globe,  and  crofs,  or  the  fleurs-de-lys,  for  their  creft. 

The  crowns  of  fovereigns  differ  in  this,  that  fome  are  bound  with 
a  greater,  and  fome  with  a  lefs  number  of  diadems. 

\  blazoning,  the  bandage  about  the  heads  of  Moors,  on  fhields, 
is  fometimes  alfo  called  diadem. 

DIADOCHUS.  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  gem,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  beryl,  or  aqua  marina, 
probably  a  pale  fapphire.  Strange  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
magical  virtues  ot  this  flone,  fuch  as  it’s  raifing  up  fpirits,  &c. 

DIADROME,  (from  ha  and  S^ofiog,  curfuo,)  is  ufed  by  fome  for 
the  vibration,  motion,  or  fpring  of  a  pendulum. 

DliERESIS,  in  furgery,  (from  ha^caig,  divifion,)  an  operation 
ferving  to  divide  and  feparate  the  part,  when  the  continuity  is  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  cure.  The  dicerefs  is  performed  by  cutting,  pricking* 
tearing,  drawing,  and  burning. 

Diuresis,  in  medicine,  is  the  confuming  of  the  veffels  of  an 
animal  body,  when  from  fome  corroding  caufe  certain  paffages  are 
made,  which  naturally  ought  not  to  have  been  ;  or  certain  natural 
paffages  are  dilated  beyond  their  ordinary  dimenfions,  fo  that  the 
humours  which  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  veffels  extra- 
vafate  or  run  out. 

Diaeresis,  in  grammar,  the  divifion  of  one  fyllable,  or  diph¬ 
thong,  into  two,  which  is  ufually  noted  by  two  points  over  a  letter, 
as  aula'i  inftead  of  aulce,  diffoluenda  for  diffolvenda. 

This  ferves  to  fhew  that  it  is  to  be  founded  by  itfelf,  and  not 
joined  with  any  other,  fo  as  to  make  it  a  diphthong :  thus  aera,  by 
the  points  over  the  e,  is  diftinguifhed  from  ara. 

DI^TTETAi,  (from  haizuu,  I  arbitrate ,)  among  the  Athenians, 
were  of  two  forts,  the  cleroti  and  dialaclcrii.  The  former  were  a 
kind  of  public  arbitrators,  chofen  by  lot,  to  determine  all  caufes  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  drachms  within  their  own  tribe.  Their  office  was 
annual,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
accounts  ;  and  if  it  was  proved,  that  they  refufed  to  give  judgment, 
or  to  have  been  corrupted,  they  were  punifhed  with  infamy.  Their 
fentence,  however,  was  not  final,  an  appeal  lying  from  it  to  the 
fuperior  courts. 

Thedialaflerii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbitrators,  from  whofe 
fentence  there  lay  no  appeal ;  and  accordingly  they  always  took  an 
oath  toadminifter  juftice  without  partiality,  which  the  cleroti  did  not. 

DIAGLAUCIUM,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  o.n  medicine 
to  a  fort  of  collyrium,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  glaucium ,  or  yellow” 
poppy,  was  a  principal  ingredient.  It  was  ufed  for  beginning  lip— 
pitudes  and  ophthalmies. 

DIAGLYPHICE,  (from  h»y*v(p*>,  I  engrave,)  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving,  cutting,  or  otherwife  working,  hollow  or  concave 
figures,  in  metals ;  fuch  as  feals,  intaglios,  matrices,  or  coins  for 
medals,  &c.  See  the  article  Sculpture. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  figns,  or 
fymptoms,  which  indicate)  or  difeover,  the  prefent  ftate  of  a  difeafe, 

it’s  nature,  and  caufe.  ,  ,  , 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ha,  per ,  through ,  or  by ; 

and  yiwaxu,  /  know. 

The  phyficians  have  diagnofic,  as  well  as  prognojhc  figns;  the  firft, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  patient ;  and 

the  fecor.d,  to  the  future.  .  ,  ,  r  . 

DIAGRAM,  among  ancient  muficians,  the  lame  with  the  fcale 

or  gammut  of  the  moderns.  It’s  utmoft  extent  was  only  two  odaves ; 

the  loweft  note  being  the  higheft  ;  as  I  to  4* 

Within  this  compafs.  they  had  eighteen  notes  or  founds ;  the 
names  of  which,  beginning  wiffi  the  loweft,  are  thele: 
Proflauibanomenos,  anfwering  to  our  A 
Hypate  hypaton  -  -  ~  ®  ^ 

Parypale  hypaton  -  -  -  G 

Lichanos  hypaton  -  -  -  D 

Hypate  mefon  -  ’  *  ^ 

Parypate  mefon  -  -  -  r 

Lichanos  mefon  -  -  G 

Mefe 


dialling. 


Mefe  - 

a  Mefe 

b  Trite  fynemmenon 

Paramefe  -  -  - 

bfcl 

Trite  diezeugmenon 

e  Paranete  fynemmenon 

Paranete  diezeugmenon 

d  Nete  fynemmenon 

Nete  diezeugmenon 

e 

Trite  hypcrbolason 

f 

Paranete  hyperbolaeon 

g 

Nete  hyperbolaion 

a  a 

This  diagram,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  reprefents  only  the  diatonic 
genus,  where  the  notes  or  founds  are  by  no  means  diftimft,  the 
paranete  fynemmenon  coinciding  with  the  trite  diezeugmenon,  and 
the  nete  fynemmenon  with  the  paranete  diezeugmenon.  It  is  alfo  , 
to  be  remarked,  that  fome  of  the  notes  Hand  nearer  together  than  the 
reft  ;  the  interval  between  the  latter  being  a  tone,  and  between  the 
former  only  a  femitone. 

Dr.  Pepufch  has  obferved,  that  the  ancients  confidered  a  defend¬ 
ing  as  well  as  an  afeending  fcale  ;  the  former  proceeding  from  acute 
to  grave  precifely  by  the  fame  intervals,  as  the  latter  did  from  grave 
to  acute,  and  the  fame  name  ferved  for  both.  But  the  proflamba- 
nomenos,  and  the  reft  of  the  names,  correfpond  to  different  notes  of 
our  fcale.  An  example  of  one  octave  will  explain  the  learned 


author’s  meaning. 

4 

Afeending 

'  Defcending 

A — Proflambanomenos 

g 

B — Hypate  hypaton 

-  :  -  -  f 

C — Parypate  hypaton 

_  -  -  e 

D — Lichanos  hypaton 

d 

E — Hypate  mefon 

-  -  -  c 

F — Parypate  mefon 

b 

G — Lichanos  mefon 

a 

a — Mefe  -----  G 

The  intervals  here,  both  afeending  and  defending,  are  the  fame, 
and  in  the  fame  order,  viz.  tone,  femi-tone,  tone,  tone,  femi-tone, 
tone,  tone;  fo  that  one  fcale  is  precifely  the  reverfe  of  the  other. 
This  diftindtion  of  an  afeending  and  a  defending  fcale,  is  faid  to  be 
conducive  to  ihe  variety  and  perfedtion  of  melody,  though  little 
underftood  by  modern  compofers. 

DIAGRYDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  fcammony, 
invented  by  Galen  ;  it  confifts  in  baking  the  fcammony  in  a  quince; 
but  is  at  prefent  feldom  ufed,  the  fcammony  being  found  not  to  need 
any  correction. 

DIAH,  or  Diat,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  punifhment 
of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahometan  law,  a  brother,  or  the  next  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  murdered  perfon,  ought  to  take  partagainft  the  murderer, 
and  demand  his  blood,  in  reparation  for  that  which  he  has  fhed. 
Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  had  a  cuftom  of  putting  a 
freeman  of  their  prifoners  to  death,  in  lieu  of  every  Have  they  loft  in 
battle,  and  a  man  for  every  woman  that  was  killed.  But  Mahomet 
regulated  the  laws  of  reprifal,  diredf  ing  in  the  Alcoran,  by  the  diat, 
that  a  freeman  fhould  be  required  for  a  freeman,  and  a  {lave  for  a 
{lave.  The  Turks,  probably  in  confequence  of  this  law,  formerly 
maftacred  all  their  ptifoners  of  war,  but  they  now  content  themfelves 
with  enflaving  and  felling  them. 

DIAHEXAPLA,  (from  }>)»  and  e £axAoo?,  Jix-foid ,)  among  far¬ 
riers,  a  drink  made  for  horfes,  denominated  from  the  fix  ingredients 
it  confifts  of;  viz.  birth-wort,  gentian-roots,  juniper-berries,  bay- 
berries,  myrrh,  and  ivory-fhavings.  It  is  efteemed  a  good  ftoma- 
chic,  and  cures  bites  of  venomous  beads,  colds,  confumptions,  &c. 

DIAION,  in  the  ancient  medicinal  writers,  a  compofition  made 
into  the  form  of  troches,  of  which  violet  flowers  were  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients. 

DIAL,  or  Suti-DiAL,  an  inftrument  ferving  to  meafure  time  by 
means  of  the  fhadovv  of  the  fun.  The  ancients  called  it  fciathericum , 
from  it’s  doing  it  by  the  fhadow  ;  others  call  it  horologiography. 

DIALECT,  liaXcmog,  from  hcCkty  taken,  to  difeourfe,  the  peculiar 
language  of  a  province,  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  term,  however,  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  ancient  Greek,  whereof  there  were  four  dialects;  the 
Attic,  Ionic,  jEolic,  and  Doric,  each  of  which  was  a  perfeft  lan¬ 
guage  in  it’s  kind,  that  took  place  in  certain  countries,  and  had  pe¬ 
culiar  beauties. 

In  Great  Britain,  befides  the  grand  diverfity  of  Englifh  and  Scotch, 
almoft  every  county  has  a  dialed  of  it’s  own,  all  differing  confider- 
ably  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  tone,  although  one  and  the  fame 
language. 

The  way  of  the  Gileadites  proving  the  Ephraimites  (Judges  xii. 
6,)  by  the  pronunciation  of  fchibboleth ,  or Jibboleth ,  with  /chin,  or 
famech,  is  well  known.  So  the  Flemings  are  faid  to  prove  whether 
a  man  be  a  native  of  France,  or  not,  by  bidding  him  pronounce  ach 
ten  tachtentick,  which  they  pronounce  ad  en  tadentick,  as  being  una¬ 
ble  to  articulate  the  afpirate  ch. 

DIALECTICS,  huXeviTMY,,  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  ancients, 
that  branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  rules  and  modes  of  reafonin.® 
and  difputing  juftly.  6 

Tht  dialectics  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  divided  into  feveral  kinds  : 
the  ord  was  the  Eleatica,  that  of  Zeno  Eleates,  which  was  three- 
*° >LVjZ’  canfecul*°tturi j,  colloquutionum,  and  contentionum.  The  firft 
confided  of  rules  for  drawing  conclufions;  the  fecond,  the  art  of 
thajogue ;  and  the  laft  was  contentious,  or  the  art  of  difputing,  &c. 

-  Ti16  fecond ’s  t[1e  Oiale&ica  Megarica,  whofe  author  is  Euclid, 
©I  Megara.  Fie  is  faid  te  have  impugned,  by  conclufions,  the  de- 


monftrations  of  others,  and  to  fet  afide  all  arguments  drawn  from 
companions.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Eubuiides,  to  whom  the  fophif- 
tical  way  of  rcafoning  is  attributed.  The  dialectics  of  Plato  are 
propofed  by  him  as  a  kind  of  ana-lyfis,  to  direct  the  human  mind 
by  dividing,  defining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft  truth  ;  where* 
being  arrived,  and  flopping  there  a  little,  it  applies  itfelf  to  explain 
fenfible  things  ;  but  with  a  view  to  return  to  the  firft  truth,  where 
alone  it  can  reft.  The  dialectics  of  Ariftotle  contain  thedodlrine  of 
Ample  words;  that  of  propofitions,  and  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyl- 
logifms.  The  dialectics  of  the  Stoics,  they  divide  into  rhetoric  and 
dialectic  ;  to  which  fome  add,  definitive.  They  confider  abundance 
of  tilings  belonging  to  the  grammarian’s  province  ;  what,  and  hotf 
many  letters  ;  what  is  a  word,  didtion,  fpeech,  See.  on  the  latter 
occafion,  they  confider  things  themfelves,  not  as  without  the  mind, 
but  as  in  it,  received  in  it  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  Epicurus,  con¬ 
demning  the  dialectics  ot  the  Stoics,  had  recOurfe  to  certain  canons, 
[canonic a)  which  he  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  common  dialectics 4 
and  as  all  queftions  in  philofophy  are  either  a’e  re  or  de  voce ,  by  aft 
or  fpeech,  he  gave  feparate  rules  for  both. 

DIALECTICAL  arguments,  in  logic,  fuch  as  are  only  probable, 
and  do  not  convince  or  determine  the  mind  abl'oiuteiy  to  either  fide 
of  the  queftion. 

DIALIA,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  commonly  performed  by  the 
flarnen  diulis ,  or  prieft  of  Jupiter. 

Dialis,  from  Ato;,  fomewhat  that  belongs  to  Jupiter. 

DIALIT1A,  from  S,a,  and  A Ao;,  gem,  in  ancient  writings,  i 
word  ufed  to  expreis  the  elegant  ornaments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  compofed  of  gold  and  gems.  They  wore  bracelets,  and  other 
ornamental  things  about  their  habits,  thus  made  ;  and  their  cups  and 
table  furniture  for  magnificent  treats  were  of  this  kind. 

DIALIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diamlria  monogynia  clafs ; 
the  corolla  has  five  petals,  aud  there  is  no  calyx.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies  of  this  plant. 

DIALLELOS,  a  rhetorical  figure,  wherein  the  words  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  fentence  are  inverted,  as  doCiis  dijertior ,  dijertis  aoClior. 

A  Complete,  New,  and  Copious  SYSTEM  of 

DIALLING,| 

other-wife  called  GNOMONICS.  M 

DIALLING,  is  the  art  of  drawing  fun,  moon,  and  llzi-dials,  on 
any  given  plane,  or  on  the  furface  of  any  given  body. 

Dialling  is  wholly  founded  on  the  firft  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  chiefly  the  fun  ;  or  rather  on  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth  ;  fo  that  the  elements  of  fpherics,  and  the  fpherical  aftronomy,  j. 
fhould  be  mattered,  before  a  perlon  advances  to. the  do&rine  of  dial¬ 
ling:  the  dodtrine,  or  theory,  vve  fay  ;  for,  as  to  the  practice,  or  the 
operations  themfelves  diftinift  from  the  demonftrations,  nothing  is 
more  eafy  and  obvious. 

The  principles  of  dialling  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  method 
illuflrated  in  the  following  treatife,  of  conftrudling  dials  by  the  globe. 
Or,  they  may  be  farther  explained,  by  fuppoling  the  whole  earth 
a  P  cp  [Plate  14$,  fig-  36,)  to  be  tranfparent  and  holiow,  like  a 
fphere  of  glafs,  and  it’s  equator  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts  by  fo  many  meridian  femicircles  a ,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  Sec.  one  of 
which  is  the  geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  a;  and  if  the  hour  of  XII 
were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon  (hat  meridian  and  the  oppo- 
fite  one,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  hours  in  order  on  the  other  meri¬ 
dians,  thofe  meridians  would  be  the  hour  circles, of  London  :  be- 
caufe,  as  the  fun  appears  to  move  round  the  earth,  which  is  in  the 
center  of  the  vilible  heavens,  in  twenty-fours,  he  will  pafs  from  one 
meridian  to  another  in  an  hour.  Then,  if  the  fphere  had  an  opake 
axis,  as  P  Ep,  terminating  in  the  poles  P  and  p,  the  fhadow  of  the 
axis,  which  is  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  fun  and  with  each  meri¬ 
dian,  would  fall  upon  every  particular  meridian  arid  hour,  when  the 
fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppofite  meridian,  and  would  confe- 
quently  fhew  the  time  at  London,  and  at  all  other  places  on  the  fame 
meridian.  If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  folid 
plane  A  BCD  in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one  half  of  the 
axis  EP  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the  other  halt  below  it ;  and 
if  ftrait  lines  were  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  plane  to  thofe  points 
where  it’s  circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere, 
thofe  lines  would  be  the  hour  lines  of  an  horizontal  dial  for  London; 
for  the  fhadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  upon  each  particular  hour  line 
of  the  dial ,  when  it  fell  upon  the  like  hour  circle  of  the  fphere.  If 
the  plane  which  cuts  the  fphere  be  upright,  as  A  FCG  (fig.  37,) 
touching  the  given  place,  e.  g.  London,  at  F,  and  diredtly  facing 
the  meridian  of  London,  it  will  then  become  the  plane  of  an  ere<ft 
direct  fouth  dial;  and  if  right  lines  be  drawn  from  it’s  center  E,  to 
thofe  points  of  it’s  circumference  where  the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere 
cut  it,  thefe  will  be  the  hour  lines  of  a  vertical  or  diredt  fouth  dial 
for  London,  to  which  the  hours  are  to  be  fet  in  the  figure,  contrary 
to  thofe  on  an  horizontal  dial ;  and  the  lower  half  E^>of  the  axis 
will  caft  a  fhadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day  in  this  dial,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  like  hour  crcle  of  the  fphere,  if  the 
dial  plane  was  not  in  the  way.  If  the  plane,  ftill  facing  the  meri* 

’  dian,  be  made  to  incline,  or  recline,  any  given  number  of  degrees, 
the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere  will  ftill  cm  the  edge  of  the  plane  in 
thofe  points  to  which  the  hour  lines  mull  be  drawn  ftrait  from  the 
center;  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  calf  a  fhadow  on  thefe  lines 
at  the  refpedlive  hours.  The  like  will  (till  hold,  it  the  plane  be 
made  to  decline  by  any  given  number  of  degrees  from  the  meridian 
towards  the  eaft  or  welt  ;  provided  the  declination  be  lefs  than  90, 
degrees,  or  the  reclination  be  lefs  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  ; 
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and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  the  gnomon  :  otherwife,  the  axis 
will  have  no  elevation  above  the  planeof  the  dial,  and  cannot  be  a 
gnomon. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  reprefents  the  plane 
of  fome  great" circle  on  the  earth,  and  the  gnomon  the  earth’s  axis; 
the  vertex  of  a  right  gnomon  the  center  of  the  earth  or  vifible  hea¬ 
vens  ;  and  the  planeof  the  dial  is  juft  as  far  from  this  center  as  from 
the  vertex  of  this  ftyle.  The  earth  itfelf,  compared  with  it’sdiftance 
from  the  fun,  is  conlidered  as  a  point;  and  therefore,  if  a  fmall 
fphere  of  glafs  be  placed  upon  any  part  of  the  earth’s  furface,  fo  that 
it’s  axis  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  fphere  hath  fuch 
lines  upon  it,  and  fuch  planes  within  it,  as  above  deferibed  ;  it  will 
fhew  the  hours  of  the  day  a$  truly  as  if  it  were  placed  at  the  earth’s 
center,  and  the  fhell  of  the  earth  were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

An  Universal  Dialling  Cylinder  is  reprefented  by  fig. 
38,  in  Plate  145.  ABCD  is  a  glafs  cylindrical  tube.clofed  atbotfi 
ends  with  brals  plates,  in  the  centers  of  which  a  wire  or  axis  EFG 
is  fixed.  The  tube  is  either  fixed  to  an  horizontal  board  H,  fo  that 
it’s  axis  may  make  an  angle  with  the  board  equal  to  that  which  the 
earth’s  axis  makes  with  the  horizon  of  any  given  place,  and  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world  ;  or  it  may  be  made  to  move  on  a  joint, 
and  elevated  for  any  particular  latitude.  The  twenty-four  hour  lines 
are  drawn  with  a  diamond  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs,  equidiftant 
from  each  other  and  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  XII  next  B  ftands 
for  midnight,  and  the  XII  next  the  board  H  for  noon.  When  the 
axis  of  this  inftrument  is  elevated,  according  to  the  latitude,  and  the 
board  fet  level,  with  the  line  H  N  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and 
the  end  N  towards  the  north  ;  the  axis  EFG  will  ferve  as  a  gnomon 
or  ftyle,  and  call  a  (hadowon  the  hour  of  the  day  among  the  parallel 
hour  lines,  when  the  fun  fliines  on  the  inftrument.  As  the  plate 
A  D  at  the  top  is  parallel  to  the  equator, and  the  axis  EFG  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  it,  right  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  extremes  of 
the  parallels  will  be  the  hour  lines  of  an  equinoctial  dial,  and  the 
axis  will  be  the  ftile.  An  horiz  mtal  plate  ef  put  down  into  the 
tube,  with  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  feveral  parallels  cut¬ 
ting  it’s  edge,  will  be  an  horizontal  dial  for  the  given  latitude  ;  and 
a  vertical  plate  g  c,  fronting  the  meridian  and  touching  the  tube  with 
it’s  edge,  with  lines  drawn  from  it’s  center  to  the  parallels,  will  be 
a  vertical  fouth  dial ;  the  axis  of  the  inftrument  ferving  in  both  cafes 
for  the  ftile  of  the  dial :  and  if  a  plate  be  placed  within  the  tube,  fo 
as  to  decline,  incline,  or  recline,  by  any  given  number  of  degrees, 
and  lines  bedrawn,  as  above,  a  declining,  inclining,  or  reclining 
dial  will  be  formed  for  the  given  latitude.  If  the  axis  with  the  feve¬ 
ral  plates  fixed  to  it  be  drawn  out  of  the  tube,  and  fet  up  in  fun- 
fhine  in  the  fame  pofition  as  they  were  in  the  tube,  A  D  will  bean 
eqninodtial  dial ,  e  f  an  horizontal  dial,  and  gc  a  vertical  fouth  dial ; 
and  the  time  of  the  day  will  be  (hewn  by  the  axis  EFG.  It  the 
cylinder  were  wood,  inftead  of  glafs,  and  the  parallel  lines  drawn 
upon  it  in  the  fame  manner,  it  would  ferve  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  making  thefe  feveral  dials.  The  upper  plate  with  lines  drawn  to 
the  feveral  interfeCtions  of  the  parallels,  which  appears  obliquely  in 
fg.  38,  would  be  an  equinoctial  dial,  as  in  fig  39,  and  the  axis  per- 
pendhularto  it  be  it’s  ftile.  An  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of 
the  elevation  of  the  axis  might  be  made,  by  drawing  out  the  axis 
and  cutting  the  cylinder,  as  at  efgh,  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
board  H  ;  the  feCtion  would  be  elliptic,  as  in  fig.  40.  A  circle 
might  be  deferibed  on  the  center,  and  lines  drawn  to  the  divilions 
of  the  ellipfe  would  be  the  hour  lines ;  and  the  wire  put  in  it’s  place 
again,  as  E,  would  be  the  ftile.  If  this  cylinder  were  cut  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  horizonal  board  FI,  or  to  the  line  SHN,  be¬ 
ginning  at  £•,  the  plane  of  the  feCIion  would  be  elliptic,  as  in  fig. 
41,  and  lines  drawn  to  the  points  of  interfedion  of  the  parallels  on 
it’s  edge  would  be  the  hour  lines  of  2  vertical  direCt  fouth  dial,  which 
might  be  made  of  any  fhape,  either  circular  or  fquare;  and  F  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  would  be  it’s  ftile.  Thus  alio  inclining,  declin¬ 
ing.  or  reclining  dials  might  be  eafily  conftruCIed  for  any  given 
latitude. 

A  Dialling  Globe  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  or  wood, 
with  a  plane  fitted  to  the  horizon,  and  an  index  ;  particularly  con¬ 
trived  to  draw  all  forts  of  dials,  and  to  give  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
principles  of  that  art. 

Dialling  Lines,  or  Scales,  are  graduated  lines,  placed  on 
rules,  of  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  inftruments,  to  expedite 
the  conftruftion  of  dials.  . 

The  principal  of  thefe  lines  are,  1.  A  fcale  of  fix  hours,  which  is 
only  a  double  tangent,  or  two  lines  of  tangents  each  of  45  degrees, 
joined  together  in  the  middle,  and  equal  to  the  whole  line  of  fines, 
with  the  declination  fet  againft  the  meridian  altitudes  in  the  latitude 
of  London,  ftippofe,  or  any  place  for  which  it  is  made:  the  radius 
of  which  line  of  fines  is  equal  to  the  dialling  fcale  of  fix  hours.  2. 
A  line  of  latitudes,  which  is  fitted  to  the  hour  fcale,  and  is  made  by 
this  canon:  as  the  radius  is  to  the  chord  of  90  degrees  ;  fo  are  the 
tangents  of  each  refpedlive  degree  of  the  line  of  latitudes,  to  the 
tangents  of  other  arches  :  and  then  the  natural  fines  of  thofe  arches 
are  the  numbers,  which,  taken  from  a  diagonal  fcale  of  equal  parts, 
will  graduate  the  divifions  of  the  line  of  latitude  to  any  radius.  The 
line  of  hours  and  latitudes  is  generally  for  pricking  down  all  dials 
with  centers.  For  the  method  of  conftru£ling  thefe  feales,  fee 
the  article  Scale. 

A  Dialling  Sphere  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brals,  with 
feveral  femicircles  Hiding  over  one  another,  on  a  moving  horizon, 
todemonftrate  the  nature  of  the  doiftrine  of  fpherical  triang  es,  and 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  drawing  o f  dials  on  all  manner  of  planes. 

A  vertical  line,  in  dialling ,  is  a  line  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to 

the  horizon.  .  ,  , 

This  is  beft  found  and  drawn  on  an  ered  and  reclining  plane,  by 
holding  up  a  firing  and  heavy  plummet  ftcadily,  and  then  marking 
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two  points  of  the  fhadow  of  the  thread  on  the  plane,  a  good  diftance 
from  one  another,  and  drawing  a  line  through  thofe  marks. 

Lrime  verticals,  or  prime  vertical  Dials,  are  thofe  projefted  oil 
e  p  ane  o  the  prime  vertical  circle,  or  on  planes  parallel  to  it. 
Thefe  are  what  we  likewife  call  dired,  ered,  north,  or  fouth  dials. 
But  fince every  plane  hath  that  pole  railed  or  deprelfed  thereon,  which 
lies  open  to  it,  therefore  this  plane  (if  a  hired  Couth)  has  the  fouth 
pole  elevated  ;  and  confequently  the  ftyle,  whbfe  height  muff  be  the 
complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  will  p  -int  downwards. 
Wherefore,  to  find  the  hour’s  diftance  from  the  meridian  upon  this 
plane,  the  proportion  is,  as  the  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  ftyle’s 
height  or  co-latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  hour,  or  angle  at  the 
pole,  to  the  tangent  of  the  feveral  hours  diftance  from  the  meridian 
By  this  rule,'  the  hours  requifite  for  the  plane,  as  alfo  the  half- 
hours,  quarters,  &c.  being  calculated  and  fet  in  a  table,  the  dial  is 
deferibed  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  horizontal  dial. 

North  dired  ered  dials  are  but  the  backlideof  the  fouih,  becaufe 
lying  in  the  fame  azimuth  with  it ;  therefore  it  is  no  more  but  turn¬ 
ing  the  fouth  dial  upfide  down,  and  leaving  out  the  fupetfluous  hours 
between  5  and  7,  and  4  and  8,  and  the  north  dial  is  made.  Only 
note,  that  the  ftyle  muft  point  upwards  to  the  north  pole. 


Declinator,  or  Declinatory. 

This  is  an  inftrument,  whereby  the  declination,  inclination,  and 
reclination  of  planes  is  determined. 

I  he  following  is  a  defeription  of  it :  on  a  fquare  wooden  board 
ABCD  [Plate  85,  fig.  1,)  deferibe  a  femicircle  A  ED,  and  divide 
the  two  quadrants  thereof,  AE  and  ED,  into  90  degrees  each,  be¬ 
ginning  from  E,  as  in  the  figure.  Then,  having  fixed  a  pin  in  the 
center  F,  fit  a  wooden  ruler  H  I  upon  the  fame,  moveable  thereon", 
with  a  box  and  needle  K,  as  is  done  with  refped  •*>  the  coinpafs. 

In  order  to  apply  this,  in  taking  the  declination  of  a  plane  ;  apply- 
the  fide  AD  of  the  inftrument  to  the  plane  propofed,  as  MN,  fficr.  2,’} 
and  move  the  ruler  FG,  with  the  compafs  G,  this  way  and  ^hat, 
about  the  center  F,  till  the  needle  reft  upon  the  line  of  the  magnet 
tical  meridian  o<  the  place.  Now,  if  the  ruler  in  that  fituation  cut 
the  quadrant  in  E,  the  plane  is  either  northern  or  fouthern ;  but  if  it 
cut  between  D  and  E,  the  plane  declines  to  the  weft;  or,  if  between 
A  and  E,  to  the  eaft,  by  the  quantity  of  the  angle  GFE. 

The  fame  inftrument  will  alfo  ferve  to  take  the  inclinations  and 
reclinations  of  planes.  To  this  end,  inftead  of  the  ruler  and  needle, 
a  thread  with  a  plumbet  is  fitted  on  a  pin  in  the  center  F  ;  then  the 
fide  BC  of  the  declinator  ABCD  being  applied  to  the  propofed 
plane,  as  I  L,  (fig.  3,) if  the  plumb-line  FGcut  the  femicircle  A  ED 
in  the  point  E,  the  plane  is  horizontal  ;  or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant 
ED  in  any  point  at  G,  then  will  EFG  be  the  angle  of  inclination  ; 
laftly,  if  applying  the  fide  A  B  to  the  plane,  the  plumbet  cut  E,  the 
plane  is  vertical.  Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
be  compared  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  equator,  it  is  eafily 
known  whether  the  plane  be  inclined  or  reclined.  See  the  articles 
Inclination! ,and  Reclination. 


Dkcliners,  or  Declining  Dials, 

Are  tfiofe  which  cut  either  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  circle, 
or  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  obliquely. 

The  ufe  of  declining  vertical  dials  is  very  frequent,  becaufe  the 
walls  of  houfes,  w heron  dials  are  commonly  drawn,  do  for  the  mod 
part  decline  from  the  cardinal  points. 

A  Syflema/ical  Treatise  on  DIALS. 

The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  doubt :  fome  attribute  their  in¬ 
vention  to  Anaximenes  Milefius ;  others  to  Thales.  Vitruvius 
mentions  one  made  by  the  ancient  Chaldee  hiftorian  Berofws,  on  a 
reclining  plane,  almoft  parallel  to  the  equinoctial.  Ariftarchus 
Samius  invented  the  hemifpherical  dial.  And  there  were  fome  fphe¬ 
rical  ones  with  a  needle  for  a  gnomon.  The  difeus  of  Ariftarchus 
was  an  horizontal  dial ,  with  it’s  limb  raifed  up  all  around,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fhadow  ftretching  too  far:  but  it  was  late  before  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  dials.  The  firft  fun  dial  at  Rome  was  fet 
up  by  Papyrius  Curfor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  460,  before  which 
time,  fays  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  account  of  time,  but  by 
the  fun’s  riling  and  fetting  ;  it  was  fet  up  at'or  near  the  temple  of 
Quirinus,  but  went  ill  :  about  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  MefTala 
being  conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial,  which  he  fet  up  on 
a  pillar  near  the  roltrum  ;  but  for  want  of  it’s  being  made  for  that 
latitude,  (t  could  not  go  true.  They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years,  till 
Martins  Philippus  fet  up  another  moreexad. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  Jews,  much  earlier 
than  any  of  thefe.  Wiinefs  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  who  began  to  reign 
400  years  before  Alexander,  and  within  12  years  of  the  building  of 
Rome. 

A  dial  is  more  accurately  defined  a  draught  or  defeription  of  cer¬ 
tain  lines  on  a  plane,  or  furface  of  a  body  given,  fo  contrived,  as 
that  the  fhadow  of  a  ftyle,  or  ray,  of  the  fun,  palled  through  a  hole 
therein,  fhall  touch  ceriain  points  at  certain  hours. 

There  are  different  forts  of  dials,  which  diverfity  arifes  from  the 
different  fituation  of  the  plane,  and  the  different  figure  of  the  fur- 
faces,  whereon  they  are  deferibed  ;  whence  they  become  denomi¬ 
nated  fun-dials,  primary,  equinodial,  horizontal,  vertical,  polar, 
direCt,  ereCt,  declining,  inclining,  reclining,  cylindrical  dials,  &c. 

Of  the  Sun-Dial.  The  principal  parts  of  a  fun-dial  are  the 
center  of  the  dial,  and  the  different  lines  it  is  divided  into.  The 
center  of  the  dial  is  any  point  taken  on  the  fuperficies  of  the  earth, 
and  ronfidered  as  it’s  center  in  relation  to  the  motion  of  the  fun  ; 
therefore,  if  we  place  a  ftyle  (which  is  a  pointed  rod)  upon  any  plain 
furface,  and  then  confider  the  point  of  that  ftyle,  as  the  center  of 
the  earth,  the  interfedion  of  that  furface,  with  the  planes  of  the 
hour  circles,  of  the  equinodial  or  equator,  of  the  horizon,  and  of 
the  other  great  circles,  fhall  be  ftrait  lines,  which  retain  the  names_ 
I  of  the  planes  of  the  circles  from  whence  they  are  produced.  All 
1  *  8  M  thefe 
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thefe  lines  on  that  plain  furface  with  the  ftyle,  make  the  (un-dial. 
The  Oiadovv  of  the  point  of  the  ftyle,  which  is  one  of  the  points  of 
the  axis,  (hews  the  hours:  and  if  the  axis  which  palTesby  the  points 
of  that  ftyle,  meets  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  in  any  point,  that 
point  is  called  the  center  of  the  dial ;  for  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
hour  lines  (hall  meet  in  that  point.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  point  of  the  ftyle  gives  the  hours,  and  fhews  when  the 
fun  meets  with  anyone  of  the  circles  of  the  fpherc  ;  for  when  the 
fun  comes  to  a  great  circle,  the  fhadovv  of  the  axis  is  extended  in 
the  plane  of  that  circle,  if  that  circle  paifes  by  the  axis  ;  and  if  it 
pafles  not  by  the  axis,  the  fliadow  of  the  point  of  the  ftyle  (hall  be 
in  the  plane  of  that  circle  ;  for  the  planes  of  great  circles  pafs  by  the 
point  of  the  ltyle. 

If  we  conceive  a  conical  fuperficies,  which  has  for  it’s  bafe  a  lefs 
circle  of  the  fphere,  and  for  it’s  vertex  the  point  of  the  ftyle,  that 
conical  fuperficies  fhall  meet  the  furface  of  the  dial  in  a  curve  line; 
fo  as  when  the  center  of  the  fun  (hall  touch  that  lefs  circle,  which  is 
the  bafe  of  the  conical  fuperficies,  the  fhadovv  of  the  point  of  the 
ltyle  fhall  touch  the  curve  line,  which  is  the  meeting  of  that  curve 
fuperficies  with  the  plane  of  the  dial ;  for  the  point  of  the  ftyle  is  on 
that  fuperficies  whereof  it  is  the  vertex.  The  foot  of  the  ftyle  is 
that  point  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  which  is  the  meeting  of  a  ftrait 
line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  that  plane,  and  which  paifes  by  the 
point  of  the  ftyle. 

If  the  plane  of  the  dial  be  confidered  as  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
of  any  place,  the  ftrait  line  that  paifes  by  tbs  point  of  the  ftyle,  and 
by  it’s  foot,  fhall  be  the  vertical  line  of  that  place;  and  the  plane 
that  paifes  by  the  vertical  and  by  the  axis,  fhall  be  the  proper  meri¬ 
dian  of  that  place,  confidered  as  the  horizontal  of  a  place. 

The  meeting  of  the  meridian  and  furface  of  the  dial,  is  called  the 
fubftylar  line,  or?Ahe  meridian  of  the  plane  or  furface  of  the  dial , 
which  we  ought  to  diftiuguilh  from  the  meridian  ofuhe  place,  which 
is  the  meeting  of  the  meridian  proper  to  that  place,  and  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  dial,  at  leaft  if  .they  be  not  coincident,  which  happens 
when  the  dial  does  not  decline  from  the  eaft  or  weft.  We  fee  by 
thepofition  of  thefe  lines,  that  the  fubftylar  line  is  always  at  right 
angles  with  the  equinoctial  line. 

We  ought  to  make  the  dial  fo  as  the  foot  of  the  ftyle  be  not  in- 
cumbered,  for  that  point  fervesfor  many  operations  ;  therefore,  the 
ftyle  muft  be  planted  a  little  obliquely  upon  the  furface.  By  the 
height  and  length  of  the  ftyle,  is  underftood  the  ftrait  line  drawn 
from  the  point  to  the  foot  thereof.  The  arches  of  the  figns  on  the 
furface  of  the  dial,  are  the  defcuptions  of  the  parallels  to  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  which  pals  through  the  12  equal  divifions  of  the  ecliptic 
line,  which  fhews  the  beginning  of  the  figns. 

Primary  Dials,  are  eit  er  drawn  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
or  perpendicular  thereto,  on  the  planes  either  of  the  meridian,  or 
prime  vertical,  called  vertical  dials ;  to  which  are  added  thofe  drawn 
on  the  polar  and  equinodial  planes,  though  neither  horizontal  nor 
vertical. 

Equinoctial  Dial,  is  thatdeferibed  on  an  eqliinodial  plane, 
or  a  plane  reprefenting  that  of  the  equinodial.  They  are  ufually 
diftinguifhed  into  upper,  which  look  towards  the  zenith  ;  and  lower, 
with  refpeCl  to  the  nadir.  Nowasthe  fun  only  illumines  the  upper 
furface  of  an  equinoCtial  plane,  while  he  is  in  our  hemilphere,  or  on 
the  northern  fide  of  the  equator,  an  upper  equinoCtial  dial  will  only 
fhew  the  hour  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  ftafon.  And  again, 
as  the  lun  only  illumines  the  lower  furface  ot  the  equinoCtial  plane, 
while  he  is  in  the  fouthern  hemilphere,  or  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
equator,  a  lower  equinoCtial  dial  will  oniy  (hew  the  hour  in  autumn 
and  winter.  To  have  an  equinoCtial  dial,  therefore,  that  (hall  ferve 
aft  the  year  round,  the  upper  and  lower  muft  be  jointd  together, 
that  is,  it  muft  be  drawn  on  each  Irde  of  the  plane. 

To  defetibe  an  Equinoctial  Dial  geometrically. 

•The  equinoCtial  is  the  firtl,  ealieft,  and  muft  natural,  of  all  dials : 
but  the  neceftity  of  drawing  it  double,  prevents  it  bring  much  in 
ufe.  However,  as  it’s  ftruCture  fhews  the  reTon  of  the  other  kinds, 
and  as  it  even  fumilhes  a  good  mechanical  method  of  drawing  all  the 
other  kinds  of  dials,  it  (ball  be  here  laid  down. 

Firft,  then,  to  deferibe  an  upper  equinoctial  dial:  from  a  center 
C  ( Elate  85,  fig-  4,)  deferibe  a  circle  ABDE,  and  by  two  diameters 
AD,  and  BE,  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles,  divide  it  into 
quadrants  AB,  BD,  D  E,  and  E  A.  Subdivide  each  quadrant  into 
lix  equal  parts,  bv  the  right  lines  C  I,  C  II,  C  III,  &c.  which 
lines  will  be  hour-Hne1.  Through  the  center  C  drive  a  ftyle,  or 
pin,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ABDE. 

The  dial  thus  deferibed  being  raifed  fo  as  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  the  line  C  XII,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  point 
A  looking  towards  the  fouth,  the  lhadow  of  the  ftyle  will  fhew  the 
hours  both  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon. 

For  horary  circles  include  arches  of  the  equator  of  fifteen  degrees 
each  :  confequcntly  the  plane  ABDE  being  fuppofed  in' the  plane 
of  the  equator,  the  horary  circles  will  likewife  include  arches  of  15 
degrees  of  the  circle  ABDE.  Wherefore,  fince  the  angles  XII  C 
XI,  XI  C  X,  XCIX,  Xc.  are  each  here  fuppofed  ^degrees, 
the  lines  C  XII,  C  XI,  C  X.  C  IX,  &c.  are  interfedions  of 
horary  circles  with  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial. 

Again,  fince  the  ftyle  palling  through  the  center  C  reprefents  the 
axis  of  the  world;  it’s  diftance  from  the  center  of  the  earth  being 
j  neon  fide  rable,  and  it  being  the  common  diameter  of  the  horary  cir¬ 
cles,  it’s  fliadow  will  cover  the  hour-  ine  C  XII,  when  the  fun  is  in 
the  meridian,  or  circle  of  12  o’clock  ;  C  XI,  when  in  the  circle  of 
1  r  o’clock ;  C  X,  when  in  the  circle  of  10  o’clock,  & c. 

Secondly,  to  deferibe  a  lower  equinoCtial  dial :  the  method  is  the 
fame  as  that  for  the  upper  dial,  already  deferibed  ;  except  that  no 
hour-lines  are  to  be  drawn  beyond  that  of  6  o’clock. 

Thirdly,  to  defcribe  an  univerfal  equinodial  dial:  join  tVvo  metal, 


or  ivory  planes,  AB  CD,  and  CDEF,  (fig.  5,)  fo  as  to  he  moveable 
at  the  joint.  On  the  upper  furface  of  the  plane  A  B  C  D,  deferibe 
an  upper  equinoCtial  dial,  and  upoh  the  lower  a  lower,  ns  already- 
directed;  and  through  the  center  I  drive  a  ftyle.  In  the  plane 
DEFC  cut  a  box,  and  put  a  magnet  ical  needle  G  therein;  fit  on 
the  fame  plane  a  brafs  quadrant  nicelv  graduated,  and  palling  through 
a  hole  cut  in  the  plane  A  BCD.  Now,  fince  this  may  be  fo  placed 
by  means  of  the  needle,  as  that  the  line  1  12  (hall  be  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  quadrant,  may  be  In  raifed,  as 
that  the  angle  B  C  F  (hall  be  equal  to  the  elevation,  or  the  equator  1 
it  will  ferve  as  a  dial  i  i  any  part  of  the  world.  When  the  fun  is  in 
the  equator,  thefe  dials  can  be  of  no  ufe. 

The  beft  univerfal  dial  is  that  of  Mr.  Pardie.  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  is  given  by  Mr.  Fergufon.  This  dial  con  lilts  of 
three  principal  parts:  the  firft  is  called  "the  horizontal  pl^ne  A,  (fig, 
6.)  becaufe  in  pradice  it  muft  be  parallel  to  the  horizon:  in  ihid 
plane  is  fixed  an  upright  pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge  of  the  fe- 
cond  part  BD,  called  the  meridional  plane,  which  is  made  of  two 
pieces,  the  lowed  whereof,  B,  is  called  the  quadrant,  becaiife  it 
contains  a  quarter  of  a  circle  divided  into  90  degrees;  in  which 
part,  near  B,  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a  femicircle  D, 
adjufled  to  the  quadrant,  and  turning  on  it  by  a  groove,  for  railing 
or  deprefling  the  diameter  E  F  of  the  femicircle,  which  diameter  is 
called  the  axis  ot  the  inftriiment.  The  third  piece  is  a  circle  G, 
divided  on  both  luies  into  twenty- four  equal  parts,  which  afe  the 
hours.  T  his  circle  is  put  on  the  meridional  plane,  fo  that  the  axis 
EF  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  circle;  and  the  point  C  be  the 
common  center  of  the  circle,  femicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  ftrait 
edge  of  the  femicircle  is  chamfered  on  both  (ides  to  a  (harp  edge, 
which  paifes  through  the  center  of  the  circle.  On  one  fide  of  the 
chamfered  part,  the  firft  fix  months  of  the  year  are  laid  down,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fun’s  declination  for  their  refpedive  days,  and  on  the 
other  fide  the  laft  fix  months.  And  again  ft  the  days  on  which  the 
fun  enters  the  figns,  there  are  ftrait  lines  drawn'  upon  the  femicir¬ 
cle,  with  the  charaders  of  the  figns  marked  upon  them.  There  is 
a  black  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  upright  edge  of  the  qua¬ 
drant,  over  which  hangs  a  thread  H,  with  it’s  plummet  I,  for 
levelling  the  inftrument.  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th  of 
March,  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle  muft  touch  both  the  center 
C  of  the  temicircle,  and  the  line  of  T  and  £2= ;  and  from  the  20th 
of  March  to  tne  23d  of  September,  the  lower  fbrface  of  the  circle 
muft  touch  that  center  and  line.  In  order  to  find  the  time  of  the 
day  by  this  dial,  it  muft  be  fet  on  a  level  place  in  fun-fhine,  and 
adjufted  by  the  levelling  ferews  k  and  /,  till  the  plumb-line  hangs 
over  the  black  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and  parallel  to 
the  faid  edge ;  then  move  the  femicircle  in  the  quadrant,  till  the 
line  of  y'  and  :Q=  (where  the  circle  touches)  comes  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place  in  the  quadrant  ;  and  turn  the  whole  meridional  planeBD, 
with  it’s  circle  G,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A,  till  the  edge  of  the 
.  fha-kw  of  the  circle  falls  precifely  on  the  day  of  the  month  in  the-’ 
femicircle ;  and  then  the  meridional  plane  will  be  due  north  and 
fouth,  the  axis  E  F  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and 
will  call  a  fhadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day,  among  the  hours 
on  the  circle,  which  is  now  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  The 
upper  furface  of  the  circle  will  ferve  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the 
23d  of  September  ;  and  the  lower  for  the  reft  of  the  year. 

I  he  months  and  figns  are  laid  down  on  the  femicircle  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method.  Draw  the  right  line  A  C  B  (fig,  7,1  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  femicircle  A  DB,  and  crofs  it  in  the  middle  at  right 
angles  with  the  line  E  C  D,  equal  in  length  to  A  DB  ;  then  EC 
will  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  FCG,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  femicircle.  Upon  E,  as  a  center,  deferibe  the  circle  F  C  G,  on 
which  fet  oft  the  arcs  C  h  and  C  i,  each  equal  to  23^  degrees,  and 
graduate  them  accordingly,  for  the  fun’s  declination.  "Then,  laying 
the  edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  center  E,  and  alfo  over  the  fun’s  decli¬ 
nation  for  every  fifth  day  of  each  month,  as  found  in  tables  of  decli¬ 
nation,  mark  the  points  on  the  diameter  A  B  of  the  femicircle  from 
a  to g,  which  are  cut  by  the  ruler ;  and  here  place  the  days  of  the 
months,  anfwering  to  the  fun’s  declination.  Set  one  foot  of  the 
compares  in  C,  and  extending  the  other  to  a  or  g,  deferibe  the 
femicircle  abedejg;  divide  this  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through 
the  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  C  D,  fur  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  figns  (of  which  one  half  are  on  one  fide  of  the  femi¬ 
circle,  and  theother  half  on  the  other),  and  fet  the  charaders  of  the 
figns  to  their  proper  lines. 

An  Horizontal  Dial  is  that  deferibed  on  an  horizontal 
plane,  or  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Since  the  fun  may  illumine  an  horizontal  plane  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  while  he  is  above  the  horizon  ;  an  horizontal  dial  may  (hew  all 
the  hours  of  the  artificial  day  throughout  the  year:  fo  that  a  more 
perled  dial  than  this  kind  cannot  be  required. 

To  deferibe  an  horizontal  Dial  geometrically.  Draw  a  meridian 
line  A  B  (Plate  85, /g-.  8,)  on  the  given  immoveable  plane;  or  alfume 
it,  at  plea fu re,  on  a  moveable  one.  See  the  article  Meridian //we. 

From  a  point  taken  atpleafure,  as  C,  ered  a  perpendicular  C  D, 
and  make  the  angle  CAD  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole.  In 
D  make  another ’angle  CDE,  equal  likewife  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  and  draw  the  right  lineDE  meeting  AB  in  E.  Then  make 
EB  equal  to  ED,  and  from  the  center  B,  with  the  radius  EB,  <Je- 
feribea  quadrant  EB  F,  which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts.  Through 
E  draw  the  right  line  GH,  cutting  A  B  at  right  angles.  From  the 
center  B,  through  the  feveral  fubdivilions  of  the  quadrant  E  F.dravv 
'right  lines  Ba,  B b,  Be,  B d,  BH,  meeting  the  line  G  H,  in  the 
points  a,  b,  c .  d,  H.  From  E  upon  the  right  line  EG  fet  off  the 
intervals  E a,  E  b,  &c.  viz.  E  a  from  E  to  f,  E  b  from  E  to/,  Eg 
from  E  to^,  Sic.  From  the  center  A  deferibe  a  little  circle^  and 
applying  a  little  ruler  to  A,  and  the  feveral  points  of  divifion ’<7,  h, 
c,  d,  H,  and  e,j,  g,  b,  G,  draw  the  lines  A  Xlf  A  X,  A  IX,  A 
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Vlil,  A  VII,  and  AT  A  II,  A  III,  A  IV,  A  V.  Through  A 
draw  a  right  line  VI,  VI,  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Continue  the 
right  line  A  VII,  beyond  the  little  circle  to  VII ,  A  VII I  r„VItt 
A  V  to  V,  and  A  IV  to  IV.  Round  the  whole  fcheme  draw  a 
fquare,  circle  or  oval  figure  And  laftly,  in  A  fix  an  index, 
making  an  angle  D  AC.  with  the  meridian  AB,  equal  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pole  ;  or  in  C  eredl  a  perpendicular  ttyle  equal  to  CD- 
or  at  A  E  fix  a  triangular  plate,  A  D  It,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  dial.  In  tins  cafe,  the  lines. A  Xi,  A  X,  A  IX,  he  are  the 
hour-lines  of  the  forenoon;  and  A  1,  A  II,  A  III,  &c.  thofe  of 
the  afternoon  ;  and  the  thadows  of  any  of  the  gnomons,  or  ftyfes, 
above  mentioned,  at  the  feveral  hours,  will  fall  on  the  refpedive 
hour-lines. 

To  deferibe  an  horizontal  Dial  trigonometrically.  In  large  dials, 
where  the  utmoft  accuracy  is  required,  geometrical  lines  are  belt  fet 
afide  ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  lines  of  the  dial -die  to  be  determined 
by  trigonometrical  calculation.  M.  Clapies  has  done  the  world  good 
fervice  herein  ;  having  rendered  the  calculation  of  the  hour- hues, 
which  before  had  been  nperofe  enough,  exceedingly  eafy  and  expe¬ 
ditious:  his  canons,  or  analogies,  vve  flial!  lay  down  under  the  re- 
fpetftive  kinds  of  dials.  And,  firft,  tor  an  horizontal  dial;  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pole  of  the  place  being  given,  to  find  the  angles,  which 
the  hour-lines  make  with  the  meridian  in  the  center  of  the  dial. 
The  analogy,  or  canon,  is  thus  :  as  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  fun’s 
diftance  trom  the  meridian,  tor  the  hour  required,  to  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  required:  that  is.  as  the  fide  AC  {Plate  85,  fig.  9,)  is  to 
DC,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  FDC  to  the  tangent  FC,  ol  the  angle 
FAC.  See  the  article  Tangent,  he. 

To  deferibe  an  horizontal  Dial  by  the  terreftrial  globe.  Let  a  ram- 
don  globe  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  upon  which  are  ufually  drawn 
twenty  four  meridian  femicircles,  be  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  any 
given  place,  and  turned  about  until  anyone  of  thefe  meridians  cut 
the  horizon  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is  feippofedto 
be  marked;  the  reft  of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  horizon  at  the 
fefpedftive  di fiances  of  all  the  other  hours  from  XII.  Let  rhefe 
points  of  diftance  be  marked  on  the  horizon,  the  globe  be  removed, 
and  a  fiat  board  or  plaie,  even  with  the  fur  (ace  of  the  horizon,  put 
into  it’s  place:  then  llrait  lines  drawn  from  tiie  center  of  the  board 
to  thefe  points  will  be  the  hour-lines  ot  an  horizontal  dial  for  that 
latitude  ;  and  the  gnomon  w  ill  be  in  :he  fituation  of  the  axis  ot  the 
globe,  or  make  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  equal  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place.  If  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  you  proceed  as  above,  you  w  ill 
havea  dire£l  fouth dial:  observing,  that  the  gnomon  makes  an  angle 
With  the  dial  plane  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  and  tnat  the 
hours  on  the  dial  muft  be  fet  the  contrary  way  to  that  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  If  the  globe  has  more  than  twenty-four  meridian  fetnicir- 
cles,  the  procefs  is  fomewhat  different.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the 
latitude  5X°i  N.  e.  gr.  of  London,  and  bring  the  firft  meridian,  or 
that  of  London  on  the  Eriglilh  globe,  to  the  north:  fet  the  hour 
index  to  theuppermoft  XII  on  the  horary  circle  ;  then  turn  the  globe 
weftward,  till  the  index  points  fuccellively  to  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
and  Vl  in  the  afternoon  ;  or  Until  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  90  de¬ 
grees  of  the  equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian  ;  and  the  firft 
meridian  will  mark  the  following  degrees  on  the  horizon  from  the 
north  towards  the eaft,  viz.  114,241,  38^,  53I,  71^,  and  90; 
which  are  the  refpeftive  dill,  nets  of  the  above  hours  irotn  XI I  on 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

In  otd.  r  to  transfer  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the  hours  to  an  horizontal 
plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  a  c  arid  bd  {Plate  85.  fig.  10,) 
upon  that  plane,  at  a  diftance  equal  to  the  thicknefis  of  the  gnomon  ; 
and  the  fpace  between  them  will  be  the  meridian  or  twelve  o’clock 
line  on  the  dial.  At  right  angles  to  this  meridian,  draw^i,  and  on 
a  and  b  as  centers,  with  the  fame  radius  of  any  length,  deferibe  the 
quadrants  ge  an hfh,  and  graduate  them.  The  center  of  the  plane 
C,  and  the  centers  of  thefe  quadrants  a  and  b  are  at  a  little  diilance 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hour  diftances  about  noon. 
Lay  a  ruler  on  the  center  b,  and  on  the  feveral  diftances  already 
found,  viz.  II4-,  24 1,  he.  in  the  quadrant//.!,  and  draw  the  re- 
fpeclive  afternoon  hour-lines  to  I,  II,  &c.  As  the  fun  rifes  about 
four  in  the  morning,  on  the  longed  days  in  London,  continue  the 
hour-lines  of  1 1 II  and  V  in  the  afternoon  through  the  center  b  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  dial.  Then  lay  the  ruler  on  the  center  a  through 
the  feme  diftances,  re(pe£lively,  in  the  quadrant  eg,  draw  the  fore¬ 
noon  hour-lines  of  XI,  X,  he.  and  as  the  fun  does  not  fet  before 
eight  in  the  evening  on  the  longeft  days,  continue  the  hour  lines  of 
VII  and  VIII  through  the  center  a  to  the  other  fide.  Through 
5I|  degrees  of  either  quadrant  from  it’s  center  draw  the  right  line 
a g,  which  will  be  the  hypothenttfe  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  agi  ;  and 
from  g  let  fall  a  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  a  i ;  and  a  plate  firni- 
lar  to  the  triangle  agi  fet  up  between  a  c  and  bd  will  have  it’s  hy- 
pothenufe  a  g  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  when  ihcdial  is  truly 
fet,  and  will  caft  a  fhadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day.  A  line  of  chords 
will  fuperfede  the  necellity  of  graduating  the  quadrants.  An  eredft 
fouth  dial  {Plate  85,  fig.  15,}  is  conftruifted  in  the  fame  maimer, 
obfetving  the  rule  already  given  with  refpedl  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  and  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  pofition  of  the  hours. 

To  dejetibe  an  horizontal Dial  mechanically ,  by  the  dialling ficale. 
Draw  a  double  meridian  line  ab,  c  d,  [Plate  8  5,  Jig.  11,)  on  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  crofs  it  at  tight  angles  by  the  fix  o’clock  line 
} t ;  take  the  latitude  of  the  place  with  the  compailes,  in  the  fcale  of 
latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent  from  c  to  e,  and  from  a  to/,  on  the 
fix  o’clock  line  ;  then,  taking  the  Whole  fix  hours  between  the 
points  oi  the  compailes  in  the  fcale  of  bouts,  with  that  extent  fet 
one  foot  in  the  point  e,  and  let  the  other  foot  fall  where  it  will  upon 
the  meridian  line  cd,  and  at  d.  Do  the  fame  from/  to  b,  and  draw 
the  right  lines  <?4and  fh,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  in  length  to 
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compafa  in’ihe  ’beginning  O  th"  of  ’’  ‘Vn  f"  one  foot  of  ,h' 
oftur  to  each  hobr  on  the  fcale  lav  ^extending  the 

the  afterocon  hours  and  from  i  ,  r  f  eXjfems  from  d  •<>  *  for 
thus  the  lines  de  and  b f  will  be  dmded  °f  ^  fHrenoon  i  ai'<* 
fcale  is  divided,  It  1,  zoic',  i“G  ^manner  3*  the 
ters  may  alfo  be  laid  down,  if^etuf/ed  Then"  qUar* 

the  point  c,  draw  the  firft  five  horns  in  r  ’  ay,nS  3  ™fer  on 

through  the  dots  at  the  numeral  figures^  2  TT  ^  ^  P?.int 
d  e,  and  continue  the  lines  of  IUI  and  V  ,\  u  3’  0n  l^e 
•  he  other  fide  ot  the  dial  for  the  lL  hoL  of°th8  ?n,er  ' 

ay  the  ruler  on  the  point  a,  and  draw  the  laft  five  hoUrsTiTft  1  f^' 
noon  through  the  dots  5,  4,  3.  2,  .  on  the  n  fort' * 

'he  hour-lines  of  VII  and  VIII  through  the  STT* 

fide,  lor  the  like  hours  of  the  evening  ;  fi  t  the  hour'-  to  th  ^  ^ 

iho horizontal  Tf  "* 

the  iiour-ltnes,  as  in  the  horizontal  dial;  only  reverfinv  the  h 

^  V.  or  2% 

bc  lb=H  with  „»lya  Hne  0f 


hour-1, „e  crones  <he,l„„Ho  iine.and  div^Jach  remi^lete 

into  twelve  equal  parts,  beginning  at  L  ;  then  cornea  the  divifi„Rl 
which  areequ.dftlant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  lines  KM,  lN,Ho’ 
G  P,  and  FQ.  Draw  V  Z  for  the  hypothenufe  of  the  ftyle  making 
tlie  angle  V  Z  E  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  conriry.  e  til 

in<I  y  ^‘aw  'fie  l|r>eR  r  parallel  to  the  fix  o’clock  line 

anil  let  off  .he  diftance  ,K  from  Z  Y,  rhe  diilance  b  I  from  Z 
to  X,  r  H  from  Z  to  W,  dG  from  z  to  T,  and  e  Ffrom  Z  to  S 
Then  draw  the  lines  Sr,  1  /  W  «,  X  *,  and  Y).  each  parallel  to 

1a  b  C  1  1,lance  7  Y  from  «  to  1 X,  and  from /to  1  ,  the 

diftance  *  X  from  b  to  10,  and  from  g  to  2  ;  w  W  from  c  to  9,  and 
from  h  to  3  ;  tl  from  d  .08,  and  from  /  to  4  i  r  S  from,  to  7,  and 
from  n  to  5  1  tten  laying  a  ruler  to  the  center  z,  draw  the  forenoon 

hour-lines  through  the  points  it,  10,9,8.7;  and  laying  it  to  the 
center  z.  draw  the  afternoon  lines  through  the  points  1,2,  7  4  ,  - 
continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of  VII  and  VIII  throuoh  Z  to  the 
oppofite  tide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  Hours ;  ^nd  the  after¬ 
noon  lutes  IIII  and  V  through  z  for  the  like  morning  hours  Set 
the  hours  to  the  lines,  and  ered  the  ftyle,  and  the  dial  is  complete 
A  fouth  dial  may  be  conftruaed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  drawing  the 
line  V  Z  to  make  an  angle  with  the  meridian  Z  L  equal  to  the  co- 
latitude  of  the  place,  &c.  reverfing  the  hours,  as  in  Plate  82 ,  fiig.  15. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  varieties,  according  to  the  vertical 
pitched  upon.  The  verticals  chiefly  ufed,  are  the  prime  vertical,  and 
the  meridian  ;  from  which  refpeaively  arife,  fouth,  north,  eaft,’  and 
weft  dials. 


Dials  which  refpefl  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  afe  parti¬ 
cularly  called  diretft  dials.  See  the  article  Dir  ect. 

If  any  other  vertical  be  chofen,  the  dial  is  find  to  decline.  Fur- 
ther,  tl  the  circle,  whofe  plane  is  ufed,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  as  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  thofe  now  mentioned^ 
the  dials  are  particularly  denominated  eredl ;  e.  gr,  eredt  fouth, 
erect  north,  he. 

Otherwife,  the  plane  being  oblique  to  the  horizon,  they  are  faid 
either  to  incline,  or  recline. 

An  eredt  diredi  fouth  Dial,  is  that  deferibed  on  the  furfaceof  the 
pi  ime  vertical  circle  looking  towards  the  fouth. 

Since  the  fun  then  illumines  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  look¬ 
ing  to  the  fouth,  when,  in  it’s  progrefs,  he  palles  from  the  prime 
vertical  to  the  meridian*  or  returns  back  from  this  to  that ;  in  which 
fie  is  employed  fix  hours  before,  and  fix  afternoon;  a  fouth  dial 
fhews  the  hours  from  fix  in  the  morning  to  fix  at  night;  x 

To  draw  a  vertical  jouth  Dial.  On  the  plane  of  the  prime  verti¬ 
cal  looking  fouthwaros,  draw  a  meridian  line  A  B  {Plate  85,  fig.  13,) 
and  taking  the  interval  A  C,  at  pleafure,  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
future  dial,  in  C  eredl  a  perpendicular  of  an  indefinite  length  C  D  ; 
and  making  an  angle  CAD  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator, 
draw  a  right  line  A  D  meeting  the  perpendicular  C  D  in  D.  Then 
in  the  point  D  make  the  angle  C  D  E  iikewife  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  equator*  anil  draw  the  right  line  D  E  cutting  the  meridian  in 
E.  Through  E  draw  the  right  line  G  H,  cutting  tlie  meridian  A  B 
at  right  angles;  Take  E  B  equal  to  E  D,  and  with  this  radius  de¬ 
feribe  a  quadrant  E  F;  The  reft  is  performed  as  in  an  horizontal 
dial,  except  that  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  to  be  written  on  the 
right  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  forenoon  on  the  left ;  as  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  figure.  Laftly,  in  the  point  A  fix  an  oblique  ftyle, 
in  an  angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ;  or  in  C  eretft  a 
perpendicular  ftyle,  equal  to  C  D ;  or,  laftly,  a  triangular  plate 
A  DE,  upon  A  £,  fo  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial. 
Then  will  the  fhadow  of  any  of  thefe  indexes  touch  the  feveral 
hour-lines  at  their  refpetftive  hours. 

A  North  Dial,  or  an  eredt  dtredi  North  Dial,  is  that  de¬ 
feribed  on  the  furface  of  the  prime  vertical  looking  northward. 

Since  the  fun  only  illumines  this  furface  while  he  advances  from 
the  eaft  to  the  prime  vertical,  and  proceeds  from  the  fame  vertical  to 
the  weft  ;  and  fince  he  is  in  the  prime  vertical  at  fix  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  lix  in  the  evening;  a  north  dial  (hews  the  hours 
before  lix  in  the  morning,  and  thofe  after  fix  in  the  evening.  And 
hence,  as  in  autumn  and  winter-time,  the  fun  does  not  rife  before 
fix,  and  fets  before  fix  in  the  evening,  a  north  dial  is  of  no  ufe  all 
that  time ;  but  this  being  joined  with  a  fouth  dial  fuppliesthe  defetfts 
thereof.  _ 
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To  dejcribe  a  vertical  north  Dial.  Draw  a  meridian  line  E  B, 
(Plate  82,  fig.  14,)  and  from  A  defcribea  little  circle  at  pleafure. 

At  A  make  the  angle  D  AC  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator, 
and  from  the  point  C,  taken  at  pleafure,  eredl  a  perpendicular  C  D, 
meeting  A  D  in  D.  Majce  another  angle,  C  D  E,  likewife  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  and  draw  likewife  a  line  DE,  meet¬ 
ing  A  E  in  E-  then  take  IB  equal  to  ED,  and  through  I  draw 
G  H,  cutting  A  B  at  right  angles  ;  and  from  the  center  B,  with  the 
radius  I  B,  defcribe  a  quadrant,  which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts  : 
through  the  two  extreme  divifions  draw  lines  from  the  center  B,  viz. 

B  h ,  and  B  G,  meeting  G  H  in  h  and  G,  and_make  I  d  equal  to  I  h, 
and  I  H  equal  to  l  G  ;  then  applying  a  ruler  to  A  and  h,  and  G,  and 
again  to  A  and  d,  and  H,  draw  the  right  lines  A  V,  A  IV,  A  VII, 
and  A  VIII.  Laitly,  in  A  fix  an  oblique  index  AD,  making  an 
angle  DAE,  with  a  meridian  line  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ;  or  a  perpendicular  index  in 
C,  equal  to  C  D ;  or,  inflead  of  an  index,  a  triangular  plate  EDA, 
on  the  meridian  line  E  A,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

Then  will  A  IV,  A  V,  A  VI,  be  the  hours  of  the  forenoon  ; 
and  A  VI,  A  VII,  and  A  VIII,  thofe  of  the  afternoon  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  lliadow  of  the  feveral  indexes. 
Or  thus:  in  a  fouth  dial  (Plate  85,  fig.  13,)  if  the  hour  lines  IV 
and  V,  as  alfo  VII  and  VIII,  becontmued  beyond  the  line  VI  A 
VI;  and  the  triangle  A  D E  turned  about  it’s  pole  A,  till  AE  fall 
directly  on  A  XII  produced  ;  it  is  evident,  a  north  dial  is  hereby 
had,  only  obfervirg  what  has  been  faid  about  writing  the  hours. 

To  draw  a  vertical  north  or  fouth  Dial  trigonometrically.  Thefe 
only  differ  from  the  horizontal  dial,  in  that  the  angle  CAB  is  equal 
to  the  complement  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place  ;  fo  that 
the  fame  analogy  ferves  as  for  the  horizontal  one  ;  only  making  the 
fecond  term  the  complement  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place. 
For  the  method  of  deferibrng  thi 9  dial  by  a  globe,  and  by  dialling 
feales,  fee  the  article  Horizontal  Dial. 

Eajl  Dial,  or  erebl  direct  euji  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  looking  to  the  ealf. 

Since  the  fun  only  illumines  the  plane  of  the  meridian  looking 
eaftward,  before  noon,  art  eaft  dial  can  only  fhew  the  hours  till 
twelve  o’clock. 

To  defcribe  an  eajl  Dial.  On  theeaffern  fide  of  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  draw  a  right  line  AB  [Plated  2,  fig.  16, )  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  to  this  join  A  K,  making  with  it  an  angle  KAB, 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ;  then,  with  the  radius  D  E, 
defcribe  a  circle,  and  through  the  renter  D  draw  EC  perpendicular 
toAK,  by  which  means  the  circle  will  be  divided  into  four  qua¬ 
drants.  Each  of  thefe  quadrants  fubdivide  into  fix  equal  parts.  And 
from  the  center  D  through  the  fc-veral  divifions  draw  the  right  lines 
DIV,  DV,  D  VI,  DVI1,  D  VIII,  D  IX,  D  X,  D  XI. 
Laftly,  in  D  ere£l  a  ffyle equal  to  the  radius  DE,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane;  or,  pn  two  little  pieces  perpendicularly  fixed  in  EC, 
and  equal  to  the  fame  radius  D  E,  fit  an  iron  rod,  parallel  to 

EC. 

Thus  will  each  index  at  the  feveral  hours  project  a  fhadow  to  the 
refpe£live  hour  lines  IV  I  V,  V  V,  VI  VI,  &c. 

Wefi  Dial,  or  erebl  direbt  vcejl  Dial.  This  is  deferibed  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  meridian.  As  the  fun  only  illumines  that  fide  of 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  looking  to  the  wed,  after  noon,  a  weft  dial 
can  only  (hew  the  hours  from  noon  to  night. 

This,  tlieiefure,  joined  with  an  eaft  dial ,  fliews  all  hours  of  the 
day. 

To  draw  a  wefi  Dial.  The  conftruflion  is  pcrfe£lly  the  fame  as 
that  of  an  call  dial ,  only  that  it’s  lituation  is  inverted,  and  the  hours 
are  written  accordingly. 

A  Polar  Dial.  This  is  deferibed  on  a  plane  pafting  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  ar.d  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the  horizon. 
It  is  of  two  kinds;  the  firft  looking  up  towards  the  zenith,  and  cal¬ 
led  upper;  the  latter  down  to  the  nadir,  called  lower. 

The  polar  dial,  therefore,  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole. 

Since  the  polar  plane  POQ_S  ( Plate'&'i ,  fig.  17,)  paffes  through 
the  eaft  and  weft  points  O  and  S,  a  quadrant  of  the  equator  is  inter¬ 
cepted  between  it  and  the  meridian  ;  confequently  the  upper  furface 
Is  illumined  by  the  fun  from  fix  in  the  morning  to  fix  at  night ;  and 
the  lov/er,  from  the  fun’s  rife  to  fix  in  the  morning,  and  from  fix  in 
the  evening  to  fun-fet.  A  lower  polar  dial ,  therefore,  fheWs  the  hour 
of  the  morning  from  fun  rife  to  lix  o’clock,  and  that  of  the  evening, 
from  fix  to  fun-fet ;  and  an  upper,  the  hours  from  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  fix  in  the  evening. 

To  draw  an  upper  polar  Dial.  Draw  a  right  line  A  B  [Plate  82, 
fig.  18,)  parallel  to  the  horizon;  and  if  the  plane  be  immoveable, 
find  the  meridian  line  C  E.  Divide  C  E  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
through  C  draw  aright  line  F  G  parallel  to  A  B.  Then,  from  the 
center  D,  with  the  interval  DE,  defcribe  a  quadrant,  which  divide 
into  fix  equal  parts;  and  from  the  Ibme  center  D,  through  the  feve¬ 
ral  points  of  divifnn,  draw  right  lines,  D  I,  Dll,  Dill,  DIV, 
D  V  ;  and  the  intervals  E  I,  E  II,  E  III,  E  IV,  E  V,  fet  off'  the 
contrary  way,  viz.  E  Xl,  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII.  From  the 
points  V,  IV,  III,  II,  I,  &c.  raife  perpendiculars  meeting  the  line 
F  G  in  the  correfpondent  points.  Laftly,  in  D  eredt  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  ftyle  equal  to  DE,  or  on  twp  equal  pieces,  Eand  C,  fix  a  crofs 
iron  rod. 

Then  will  XII  XII,  I  I,  II  II,  HI  III,  &c.  be  hour  lines,  to 
be  pointed  out  at  the  proper  times  by  the  (hadow  of  9he  indices. 

An  upper  polar  Dial  only  d  ffers  in  fituation,  and  the  manner  of 
writing  the  hours,  frum  eaft  and  weft  dials,  joined  together  in  the 
line  of  fix  o’clock. 

A  lower  polar  Dial  is  had  by  putting  out  the  hours  of  the  fore¬ 
noon,  IX,  X,  and  Xl,  and  thole  of  the  afternoon  I,  II,  and  III, 
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with  the  noon-hour  XII  itfelf;  and  only  leaving  the  hours  VII  and 
VIII  of  the  morning,  and  IV  and  V  in  the  evening. 

To  make  three  Dials  on  three  different  plur.es,  fo  that  they  may  all 
Jhew  the  time  ofi  the  day  by  one  gnomon.  On  the  flat  hoard  A  BC 
( Plate  82,  fig.  19,)  defcribe  an  horizontal  dial,  with  it’s  gnomon’ 
P'  GH,  the  edge  of  the  lliadow  oi  which  Ihews  the  time  A  r>»e  day. 
To  this  horizontal  board  join  the  upright  board  E  D  C,  tot  Fins’ 
the  edge  GH  of  the  gnomon  :  then  making  the  top  of  the  gnomon 
at  G  the  center  of  the  vertical  fouth  dial,  defcribe  it  on  the  board' 
EDG.  Beiides,  on  a  circular  plate  IK  deferioe  an  equinoctial  ‘ 
dial,  and  by  a  Hit  c  d  in  the  XI I  o’clock  line,  from  *he  edge  to  the 
center,  put  it  on  the  gnomon  FG  as  far  as  the  flit  will  aamit. 
The  fame  gnomon  wi|l  (hew  the  fame  hour  On  each  of  thefe 
dials.  r- 

To  draw  all  the  primary  Dials  on  the  fame  block,  or  poji.  1.  Let 
the  plane  ABCD,  [Plate  82,  fig.  20,)  in  the  proper  polition  of  the 
block,  be  fuppofed  horizontal ;  and  thereon  defcribe  an  horizontal 
dial.  See  the  article  Horizontal  Dial. 

2.  Draw  the  right  lines  E  M  and  F  L  parallel  to  D  C,  which,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  proper  polition  of  the  block,  y/ill  be  parallel  to 
the  horizon  :  then  let  the  plane  B  N  M  C  make  an  angle  with  E  M, 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  C  M  E  ;  and  thereon  defcribe  an 
upper  polar  dial. 

3.  Let  the  oppofite  plane,  A  D  E,  make  with  E  M  an  angle 
D  E  M,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ;  and  cn  this  draw  an 

upper  equinoctial  dial. 

4.  Let  the  plane,  KLHI,  make  with  F  L  an  angle  HL  F,'  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ;  and  on  this  inferibe  a  lower  equinoc*' 
tial  dial. 

5.  Let  the  oppofite  plane,  FG,  make  with  F  L  an  angle  GFL, 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole;  and  here  draw  a  lower  polar 
dial. 

6.  Let  the  plane  MN  KL,  and  the  oppofite  one,  EF,  be  per¬ 

pendicular  to  F  L ;  and  on  that  draw  a  fouth  dial,  and  on  this  a  north 
dial.  ,  • 

7.  O11  the  plane  EM  L  F  defcribe  a  wefi  dial ;  and'  on  the  oppofite 
plane  an  eajl  dial. 

If,  then,  the  block  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the  plane  MNKL 
looks  to  the  fouth, and  the  planeof  the  meridian  bileCt  it  in  the  line 
of  1 2  o’clock  in  the  horizontal  dial  ABCD,  and  the  fouth  dial 
MNKL,  all  the  hours  of  the  day  will  be  indicated  by  feveral  planes 
at  once. 

Secondary  Dials,  are  all  thofe  drawn  on  the  planes  of  other 
circles,  befide  the  horizon,  prime,  vertical,  equinoctial,  and 
polar  circles  :  or  thofe  which  either  decline,  incline,  recline,  or 
deincline. 

Declining  Dials,  are  cre£t  or  venical  dials,  which  decline 
from  any  of  the  cardinal  points  ;  or  they  are  fuch  as  cut  either  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  or  of  the  horizon,  at  oblique  angles. 

The  ufe  of  declining  dials  is  very  frequent;  as  the  walls  of  houfes, 
whereon  dials  are  ufually  drawn,  commonly  deviate  from  the  cardinal 
points. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  declining  dials,  which  are  denominated 
from  the  cardinal  points,  which  they  feem  mod  to  refpeCt,  but  from 
which  they  have  a  real  declination;  decline^  from  the  fouth,  and 
from  the  north,  anti  even  from  the  zenith. 

To  draw  a  vertical  declining  Dial  trigonometrically.  1.  The  decli¬ 
nation  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place  being 
given  ;  to  find  the  angle  formed  in  the  center  of  the  dial,  by  the 
meridian  and  fubftyle. 

Rule.  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  complement  of 
the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  place  GF,  ( Plate%2,fig.  21 ,)  fo  is  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  the  declination  of  the  plane  GFD,  to  the 
tangent  G  D,  of  the  angle  required  GAD. 

2.  The  declination  of  the  plane  being  given,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  of  the  place,  to  find  the  angle  formed  in  the  center  of  a 
vertical  declining  dial,  by  the  fubftyle  and  axis. 

Rule.  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  G  F ;  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  the 
declination  of  the  plane  DGF,  to  the  fide  DF,  the  fine  of  the 
angle  J)  A  B  required. 

3.  The  declination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole, 
given  ;  to  find  the  difference  of  longitudes,  that  is,  the  arch  of  the 
equator,  comprehended  between  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  the 
meridian  of  the  plane. 

Rule.  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the  height  of  the  pole 
of  the  place,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  complement  of  the  declination 
of  the  plane,  to  the  tangent  of  the  complement  ®f  the  difference  of 
longitudes. 

4.  The  angle  of  the  difference  of  longitudes,  and  that  of  the  axis, 
with  the  fubftyle,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  angles  formed  in  the 
center  of  a  vertical  declining  dial ,  between  the  fubftyle  and  hour¬ 
lines. 

This  problem  admits  of  three  cafes  ;  for  the  hour-lines,  whofe 
angles  are  fought,  may  be  either,  1.  Between  the  meridian  and  fub¬ 
ftyle;  or,  2.  Beyond  the  fubftyle  ;  or,  3.  On  that  fide  the  meridian 
where  the  fubftyle  is  not.  In  the  two  firft  cafes,  the  difference  is 
to  be  taken  between  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  meridian  of  that 
hour,  and  the  angle  of  the  difference  of  longitudes  found  by  the  laft 
problem  ;  and  in  the  third  cafe,  the  fum  of  thofe  two  angles  is  to 
;  be  taken,  arid  the  following  canon  ufed. 

Rule.  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  line  of  the  angle  between  the 
axis  and  fubftyle,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of  the  funs 
diftance  from  the  meridian,  and  the  difference  of  longitudes, 
or;  of  the  fum  of  thofe  two  angles,  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
required. 

5. '  The  angle  formed  by  the  fubftyle,  with  the  hour-lines,  and 
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that  of  the  fublfyle  with  the  meridian  given;  to  find  the  angles 
fotmed  between  the  meridian  and  hour-lines  in  the  center  of  vertical 
declining  dials.  '  _  .  ' 

1.  The  angles  of  the  hour-lines  between  the  meridian  and  fub- 

flyle  are  found  by  fubtraifting  the  angle  formed  by  the  fublfyle,  witlt 
the  hour-line,  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  fublfyle,  with  the 
meridian;  ’  “  ;  "  .-*• 

2.  The  angles  beyond  the  fubRyle,  and  op  the  fide  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  meridian,  are  found  by  adding  thofe  two  angles. 

3.  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  the  meridian  .are  found  by  taking  their 

difference.  -  r.~  i  .1 ,  . 

U ,  il  I  *  .  ♦  *  \  f  w  .  •  v.  •'  1 .  1 1  t  ,1  1  •  >  .  '  '  *  •  •  I*  >  *  f*  I V  )  I 

To  dejcribe  a  vertical  Dial,  declining  from  the  Jouth  to  the  eajl  or 
ivejl  geometrically.  Find  the  declination  of  ' the  plane,  as  already 
taught,  under  the  article  Declinator.  Then  draw  upon  a  paper 
an  horizontal  dial,  fuppofing  the  line  of  cofitirlgeficy  of  the  horizontal 
with  the  equinodfial  plane  to  be  G  H,  { Plate  8 2,  fig.  22,)  through 
the  point  E,  wherein  the  meridian  line  A  E  cuts  the  fame,  draw  a 
right  line  I  K,  making  with  G  H  ah  ahgle  H  E  K,  equal  to  the 
declination  of  the  given  plane'.  Thus,  as  G  H  reprefenfs  the  inter: 
fedfmn  of  the  prime  vertical  with  the  horizon,  I  K  will  be  the 
interfetff ion  of  the  inclining  plane,  and  the  horizon  ;  w  hence  we  alfo 
conceive,  that  the  part  I  £  mull  be  raifed  above  G  E,  in  cafe  the 
given  plane  decline  to  the  Welt ;  or  it  muff  be  deprelfed  b  low  the 
fame  G  E,  in  cafe  it  decline  to' the  eaft.  Draw  a  right  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon  oh  the  given  pla'ne  or  wall,  to  anfwer  to  I  K?;  and, 
affirming  a  point  therein  anfwefing  to  E,  fef  off  from  the  right  line 
1  K  on  the  paper  the  feveral  horary  diftafices  E  1 ,  E  2,  E  3,  &c. 
Then  from  the:  point  E  erect  a  perpendicular  EC,  equal  to  the 
diltanceof  the  center  of  the  horizontal  dial,  'from  it’s  “line  of  con¬ 
tingency.  Draw  lines  thence  to  the  feveral -points  of  the  hour-  . 
lines  E  I,E  2,  E  3,  &c.  let  fall  a  perpendicular  AD,  from  the 
center  of  the  horizontal  dial -A,  <o  the  line  of  contingency  I  K;  and 
transfer  the  diftance  E  D,  from  the  point  E  upon  the  wall :  then 
will  C  D  be  the  fubftylaTjlTne: — ! - 

Wherefore  joining  A  D  and  D  C  at  right  angles,  the  hypothenufe 
A  C  will  be  an  oblique  index  to  be  fattened  on  the  wall  in  the  point 
C,  according  to  the  angle  D  C  A.  *,1  f 


T 1  conjlruft '  a  vertical  Di  A  l,  declining  from  the  fouth  towards  the 
eajl  or  weji,  by  the  globe.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  fcrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  zenith.  If  the  dial 
declines  towards  the  eaft,  count  the  degrees  eff  declination  in  the: 
horizon  from  the  eaft  point  towards  the  north,  and  bring  the  lower 
end  of  the  quadrant  to  that  -degree  of  declination,  at  which  the 
reckoning  ends.  Then  bring  any  meridtanj  (e.  gr,  the  firft  meridian) 
direct ly  under  the  graduated  edge  ot  the  tipper  part  of  the  Ifrafen 
iperidian,  and  fet  the  hour  index  to  XII  at  noon.  Tilrn  the  globe 
eaftward.on  it’s  axis,  the  quadrant  of  altitude  being  kept  io  the 
degree  of  declination  in  the  horizon,  and  obferve  tbe  degrees  cut 
by  the  firfl  meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  counted  from  the 
zenith,  as  the  hour  index  comes  to  XI,  X,  IX,  See.  in  theffore- 
iloon  ;  and  the  degrees,  then  cut  in  the  quadrant  by-the  firff  meridian, 
are  the  refpedfive  diflances  of  the  forenoon  hours  from  XII  oh  the 
plane  of  th cdial.  For  the  -afternoon  hours,  turn  the  quadrant  of . 
altitude  round  the  zenith  till  it  comes  to  the  degree  in  the  horizon^ 
oppofite  to  that  where  it  was  placed  before,  or  as  far  from  the  weft 
point  towards  the  fouth,  as  it  was  at  firff  from  the  eaft  towards  fhe 
north  ;  and  turn  the  globe  weffward  on  it’s  axis,  till  the  firff  meri¬ 
dian  comes  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  the  hour  index  to  XII  ;  then 
turning  the  globe  weffward  to  the  afternoon  hours  I,  II,  III,  See. 
the  firff  meridian  will  cut  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  refpetlive 
number  of  degrees  from  the  zenith,  that  each  of  thefe  hours  is  from 
xri  on  the  dial ;  and  the  limit  of  this  dial  will  be  determined  by 
the  hour  index,  when  the  firff  meridian  goes  off  the  quadrant  at  the 
horizon,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Lay  down  thefe 
hour  diflances  on  the  dial  plane,  either  by  dividing  a  femicircle 
into  two  quadrants,  beginning  at  the  hour-line  of  XII,  or  by  the 
line  of  chords,  as  directed  under  horizontal  dial.  As  the  fublfyle 
makes  an  angle  with  the  meridian  line  in  this  kind  of  di  ah,  falling 
among  the  forenQon  hour-lines  in  an  eaft  decliner,  and  among  thofe 
of  fhe  afternoon  in  a  dial  inclining  towards  the  weft,  it  s  didance 
may  be  found  in  the  former,  by  counting  the  degrees  of  the  decli¬ 
nation  of  the  dial  in  the  horizon  from  the  eaft  point  towards  the 
north,  and  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  ot  altitude  to  that 
degree  of  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends  ;  then  turn  the 
globe  till  the  firff  meridian  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  like  number  or 
degrees,  counted  from  the  fouth  point  toward  the  eaft  ;  and  the 
quadrant  and  firff  meridian  will  crols  one  another  at  right  ang  es, 
and  the  number  ot  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  intercepted  between  the 
firff  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is  equal  to  the  diftance  or  the  f “Lt  y ie 
fine  from  the  12  o’clock  line ;  and  the  number  ot  degrees. of  the  firft 
meridian,  which  are  intercepted  between  the  quadrant  and  the  north 
pole,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  flvle  above  the  plane  of  the 
dial.  If  the  dial  declines  weffward  from  the  fouth,  count  that 
declination  from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  fouth, 
and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  degree  in  the  horizon  at 
which  the  reckoning  ends;  both  for  finding  the  forenoon  hours, 
and  diftance  of  the  fublfyle  from  the  meridian  ;  and  for  the  af  ternoon 
hours  bring  the  quadrant  to  the  oppofite  degree  in  the  horizon;  as 
far  from  the  weft  towards  the  north  ;  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
A  north  dial  declining  eaft  or  weft  by  the  fame  number  of  degrees 
may  be  eafily  had  from  the  former,  by  only  extemung  the  hour¬ 
lines,  ftvle,  and  fubffyle.  quite  through  the  center  ;  f°r  thi>s  the 
fouth-eaff  decliner  will  produce  the  north- weft  decliner,  and  the 
fouth-weii  decliner  the  north-eaff  declines 
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and  ZT  Ta VZl  ’  deCliniflS  from  the  north  towards  the  eajl 

then  L  ‘  Jl i*  ,the  decI‘™ion  ot  the  plane,  as  already  taught- 

declimngTom^T  °ZyS™th  dla,s  dfaw  a  vertical  dial 

the  center  C  In  ?  fou.th,,and  invert  »  ln  fiich  a  manner,  as  that 
and  the  h  C  kS^°  tl,eLhor,zon>  a«d  die  point- E  to  the  zenith  : 
and  the  hours  on  the  r.ght  hand  fet  off  towards  the  left,  and  con’ 

llu-wn'k’  UmUtlnS  a11  hour-lines,  which  in  filch  a  plane  cannot  be 

For  the  praaice  the  bed  way  is,  after  drawing  a  fouth  decliner 
upon  paper,  to  prick  the  feveral  points  thereof  through  with  a  pin  • 

h«eofP»ri  facellofhtl"  P>P“  <0  'he  'he  b.ck-iid; 

thereof  will  lhew  you  all  the  points  neceffary.  for  th e  north  declining 

Inclined  Dials,  are  thofe  drawn  on  planes  rfot  ereft,  but  in 
climng,  or  leaning  forward  towards  the  fouth j  or  fouthern  fide  of 

plane°riZOn’ ^  angle>  ClthCr  §reater  °r  ltjis  than  die  equihoaial 

Such  an  inclined  plane  may  be  conceived  by  fuppofing  one  part 
of  the  plane  of  the  equator  lifted  up  towards  fhe  zenith,’  and  the 
other  dbp  relied  towards  the  nadir;  and  thus -to  revolve  upon  a  line 
drawn  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  points  of  the  horizon. 


To  draw  tin  inclined  Dial.  i.  The  inclination  cff  the  plane,  as 
D  C,  ( Plate  %2f  Jig.  23,;  being  found  by  a  declinatbf,  as  taught  under 
Declinator  ;  if  it  fall  between  the  equinoaial  plane  C  E,  and 
the  vertical  one  CB,  in  fnch’  manner,  as  that  tbe'ahgle  ot  incli. 
nation  D  C  A  is  greater  than  the  elevation  of  the  eqUator  E  C  A  • 
on  the  upper  fide  draw  a  north  dial,  and  on  the  lower  a  Jouth  dial, 
to  an  elevation  of  the  equator,  which  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  elevation  of  the  equator  of  the  given  place,  and  the  complement 
of  the  inclination  to  a  quadrant. 

2.  If  the  inclined  plane  C  F  fall  between  the  horizontal  oneC  A, 
and  the  equinoaial  CE,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  inclination  FC  A 
is  lefs  than  the  elevation  of  the  equator  E  C  A,  deferibe  an  horizontal 
dial  to  an  elevation  of  the  pole,  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pole  of  the  given  place,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane. 

Dials,  thus  inclined,  are  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  as  primary 
dials  ;  except,  that  the  index  in  the  former  cafe  muff  be  fitted  under 
the  angle  ADC,  and  in  the  latter,  under  the  angle  DFC;  and 
that  the  diftance  df  the  center  of  the  dial  from  the  line  of  contin¬ 
gency,  in  the  former  cafe  is  D  C,  and  in  the  latter  F  C. 


Declining  Dials,  are  thofe  drawn  on  planes  not  ere£t,  but  re¬ 
clined,  or  leaning  backwards  from  the  zenith  towards  the  north,  iri 
an  angle  greater  or  teller  than  the  polar  plane.  A  reclined  plane  may 
be  conceived  by  fuppofing  one  part  of  the  polar  plane  raifed  towards 
the  zenith,  and  the  other  deprelfed  towards  the  nadir;  and  thus  re¬ 
volving  about  a  line  drawn  from  eaft  to  weft.  To  find  the  reclina- 
tion  of  a  plahe,  fee  the  article  Reclination. 


To  draw  a  reclining  Dial.  i.  If  the  reclined  plane  H  C  fall 
between  the  vertical  plane  B  C,  arid  the  polar  plane  I  C,  fo  as  that 
the  angle  of  reclination  B  C  H  is  lefs  than  the  diftance  of  the  pole 
from  the  zenith  B  C  I,  deferibe  two  vertical  fouth  and  north  dials  to 
an  elevation  of  the  equator,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
elevation  of  the  equator  of  the  given  place,  and  the  angle  of  recli¬ 
nation. 

2.  If  the  reclined  plane,  as  KC;  fall  between  the  polar  plane 
I  C,  and  the  horizontal  one  CL,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  reclination 
B  C  K  is  greater  than  the  diftance  of  the  pole  from  the  zenith  I  C  B  ; 
deferibe  an  horizontal  dial  thereon  to  an  elevation  of  the  pole,  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  angle  of  reclination,  and  the  elevation 
'  of  the  equator  of  the  given  place. 


To  draw  inclining  and  reclining  Dials  trigonometrically.  The  in¬ 
clination  or  reclination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole, 
being  known,  to  find  the  angles  made  in  the  center  of  an  inclining 
or  reclining  dial,  by  the  meridian  and  hour-lines. 

Such  dial  is  properly  an  horizontal  dial,  for  a  latitude  equal  to 
the  particular  elevation  of  the  pole  on  the  plane  ot  the  dial-.  It’s 
angles,  therefore,  are  found  by  the  Canon  laid  down  for  horizontal 
dials. 

As  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  on  the  dial  plane,  it  is  thus  found  : 
the  plane  being  inclined,  either  it’s  inclination  is  greater  than  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place,  or  lefs  ;  or  it  is  equal  thereto. 
In  the  two  firft  cafes,  for  tipper  fouth,  or  lower  north  dials,  the  par¬ 
ticular  elevation  of  the  pole  on  the  plane  is  had  by  takthg  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  plane;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  dial  is  a  polar 
dial,  wherein  the  hour-lines  will  be  parallel,  by  reafon  that  the  plane 
being  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  world,  neither  of  the  poles  can  be 

reprefented  thereon.  ......  . 

For  upper  north  2nd  lower  Jouth  utcils **  i«  It  tile  incIin2tio’n  be 
greater  than  the  complement  of  the  elevation,  the  complement  of 
the  inclination  muff  be  added  to  the  complement  of  the  elevation. 
2.  If  it  be  lefs,  the  inclination  muft  be  added  to  the  elevation. 
2*  If  it  be  equal,  the  dial  will  be  an  equinoctial  dial,  wherein  the 
angles  at  the  center  will  be  equal  to  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  me¬ 
ridian. 

Deincun  £d  Dials,  are  thofe  which  both  decline  and  incline, 
or  recline.  See  the  article  Decliners.  ■ 

The  ufe  of  inclined,  reclined,  and  elpecially  deinclmed  dials,  is  very 
rare  •  the  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  conftru£tion  of  thefe  laft, 
therefore,  as  being  fomewhat  intricate,  we  here  choofe  to  omit,  ar.d 
refer  Inch  as  may  have  a  fancy  for  fuch  a  dial,  to  an  univerfal  me¬ 
chanical  method  of  drawing  all  kinds  of  dials  here  fubjoined. 

An  caj'y  method  to  deferibe  a  Dia  t.  oh  any  kind  of  plane,  by  means  of 
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&n  equinoStial  DiA  L,  or  circle.  Suppofe,  e.  gr.  a  dial  required  on  an 
horizontal  plane  t  if  the  plane  be  immoveable)  as  A  B  D  C,  ( Plate 
82 ,fig.  24,)  find  a  meridian  line  G  F ;  or,  if  moveable,  alTume  the 
meridian  at  pleafure.  Then,  by  means  of  the  triangle  EKF, 
whofe  bafe  is  applied  on  the  meridian  line,  rai(e,the  equino&ial 
dial  ft,  till  the  index  G  I  becomes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world, 
(which  is  had,  if  the  angle  K  E  F  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,)  and  the  t2  o'clock  line  on  the  dial  hang  over  the  meridian 
line  of  the  plane,  or  the  bafe  of  the  triangle.  If,  then,  in  the  night¬ 
time,  a  lighted  candle  be  fuccelfively  applied  to  the  axis  G  I,  fo  as 
the  lhadow  of  the  index,  or  ftyle  G  I,  fall  upon  one  hour-line  after 
another ;  the  fame  (hadow  will  mark  out  the  feveral  hour-lines  on 
the  plane  A  B  C  D. 

Noting  the  points,  therefore,  on  the  fhadow,  draw  lines  through 
them  to  G  ;  then  an  index  being  fixed  in  G,  according  to  the  angle 
IGF,  it’s  (hadows  will  point  out  the  feveral  hours  by  the  light  of 
the  fun.  y 

If  a  dial  were  required  on  a  vertical  plane,  having  raifed  the  equi- 
no&ial  circle,  as  above dire£fed,  pufh  forward  the  index  G  I,  till  the 
tip  thereof,  I,  touch  the  plane. 

If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
fhould  be  found  on  the  fame ;  and  the  angle  of  the  triangle  KEF 
fhould  be  made  equal  thereto. 

Note.  Befide  the  feveral  fpecies  of  dials  above  mentioned,  which 
are  faid  to  be  with  centers,  there  are  others,  called  dials  without 
Centers.  See  the  article  Center  of  a  dial. 

Dials  without  centers,  are  thofe  whofe  hour-lines  do  really  con" 
Verge,  but  fo  (lowly,  that  the  center  towards  which  they  converge 
cannot  be  exprefled  on  the  given  plane. 

Horizontal  Dials  without  centers,  are  to  be  made  for  places,  the 
elevation  of  whofe  pole  is  either  very  fmall,  or  very  great. 

Vertical  Dials  without  centers,  are  for  places,  the  elevation  of 
whofe  pole  is  very  great. 

A cylindrie  Dial  is  reprefented  in  Plate  86,  fig.  27.  This  dial 
may  be  delineated  on  paper,  and  then  parted  round  a  cylinder  of 
wood,  and  it  will  (hew  the  time  of  the  day,  the  fun’s  dace  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  his  altitude  at  any  time  of  obfervation.  Draw  the  right 
line  a  A  B  (fig.  28,)  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  with  any 
opening  of  the  compares  on  the  center  a  defcribe  the  quadrant  A  E, 
and  graduate  it.  Draw  the  right  line  A  C  at  right  angles  toa  A  B, 
and  touching  the  quadrant  A  E  at  the  point  A.  From  the  center 
a  draw  right  lines  through  as  many  degrees  of  the  quadrant  as  are 
equal  to  the  fun  s  altitude  at  noon,  on  the  longed  day  of  the  year, 
at  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  to  ferve  ;  which  altitude  at  Lon¬ 
don  is  nearly  62  degrees  ;  continue  thefe  right  lines  till  they  meet 
the  tangent  line  AC;  and  from  the  points  of  concourfe,  draw  ftrait 
lines  acrofs  the  paper,  parallel  to  the  firrt  right  line  A  B,  and  thefe 
will  be  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  in  whole  degrees,  from 
fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  on  all  the  days  of  the  year.  Thefe  parallels  of 
altitude  muft  be  drawn  out  to  the  right  line  B  D,  which  mud  be 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  as  far  from  it  as  is  equal  to  the  intended  cir¬ 
cumference  ot  the  cylinder  on  which  the  paper  is  to  be  parted. 
Divide  the  fpace  between  the  right  lines  A  C  and  B  D,  at  top  and 
bottom,  into  twelve  equal  parts,  for  the  twelve  figns  of  the  ecliptic  ; 
and  from  one  mark  to  the  oppofite  one,  draw  right  lines  parallel 
to  A  C  and  B  D  ;  and  place  the  characters  of  the  twelve  figns  in  the 
twelve  fpaces,  «t  the  bottom,  beginning  with  V?  Capricorn,  and 
ending  with  ^  Pifces.  Thefe  fpaces  fliould  likewife  be  divided  by 
parallel  lines  into  halves  and  quarters.  At  the  rop  of  the  dial  make 
a  fcale  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  fo  that  the  days  may 
(land  over  the  fun’s  place,  found  in  an  Ephemeris,  for  each  of  them 
in  the  figns  of  the  ecliptic.  Compute  the  fun’s  altitude  for  every 
hour,  in  the  latitude  of  your  place,  or  take  it  from  a  table,  fuchas 
that  fubjoined,  when  he  is  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
each  fign  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  in  the  upright  parallel  lines,  at  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  each  fign,  make  marks  for  thefe  altitudes 
among  the  horizontal  parallels,  reckoning  downward  in  the  order  of 
the  numeral  figures  at  the  right  hand,  anfwering  to  the  like  divifions 
of  the  quadrant  at  the  left.  Through  thefe  marks  draw  the  curve 
hour-lines,  and  fet  the  hours  to  them,  as  in  the  figure,  reckoning 
the  forenoon  hours  downward,  and  the  afternoon  hours  upward 
The  fun’s  altitude  may  alfo  be  taken  and  laid  down  for  the  half  hours 
and  quarters.  Then  cut  off  the  paper  at  the  left-hand,  on  which 
the  quadrant  was  drawn,  clofe  by  the  right  line  AC,  and  all  the 
paper  at  the  r.ght  hand  clofe  by  the  right  line  B  D,  and  ait  it  alfo 
dole  by  the  top  and  bottom  horizontal  lines,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
parting  round 1  the  cylinder  This  cylinder^.  27,)  is  hollow,  for 
holding  the  ftyle  D  E,  when  it  is  not  ufed.  This  ftyle  muft  (land 
out  perpendicubr  to  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  juft  over  the  right  line 
A  ,  (fig.  28,)  where  the  parallels  of  altitude  begin,  and  it’s  length 
or  diftance  of  the  point  e  from  the  cylinder  muft  be  equal  to  the  radius 
a  A  of  the  quadrant  AE,  (fig.  28.)  When  this  dial  is  ufed,  the 
horizontal  foot  B  C  is  placed  on  a  level  table,  or  hung  by  the  ring  F, 
where  the  fun  (hines,  and  the  horizontal  top  A  D,  which  is  made 
moveable,  is  turned  till  the  ftyle  ftands  juft  over  the  day  of  the 
month.  Then  the  cylinder  is  turned  round,  till  the  (hadow  of  the 
ityle  falls  upon  it,  parallel  to  the  upright  lines  which  divide  the  figns ; 
or  till  the  lhadow  is  parallel  to  a  fuppofed  axis  in  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder ,  and  then  the  point,  or  loweft  end  of  the  (hadow,  will  fall 
upon  e  imeo  the  day,  as  it  is  before  or  after  noon,  among  the 
curve  hour  lmes  and  w,ll  (hew  the  fun’s  altitude  at  that  fime, 

fvMrTle r  •  and  ir  S  Fl^r  e'n.  encompafliog  round  the 

cylinder  ,  and  it  will  alfo  (hew  in  what  fign  of  the  ecliptic  the  fun 

is  at  that  time,  and  the  degree  may  be  nearly  eftimated  by  the  eye. 


A  TABLE,  /hewing  what  Altitude  the  Sun  /hall  have  at  every  Hour 
Halfy  and  Quarter  of  the  Day,  at  bis  Entrance  into  every  one  of  the 
Twelve  Signs.  ' 

Calculated  for  the  Latitude  of  London,  51  Deg.  32  Min. 
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When  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoftial,  and  has  no  declination,  his 
altitude  may  beeafily  found  by  the  following  proportion.  As  radius 
is  to  the  cofine  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  hour  from 
noon  to  the  fine  of  the  altitude:  hut  if  he- has  north  or  fouth  de¬ 
clination,  fay,  ,as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  declination,,  fo  is  the 
line  of  the  latitude  to  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  altitude  at  fix  o’clock^ 
For  the  fun’s  altitude  at  other  hours  the  two  following  proportions 
muft  be  ufed,  viz.  1.  As  the  cofine  of  the  hour  from  the  meridian 
to  radius,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the  tangent  of  a  fourth 
arc,  from  which  the  declination  is  to  be  fubtratfted,  when  north, 
and  to  which  it  is  to  be  added,  when  fouth,  for  a  fifth  arc.  The 
fupplement  of  the  fun’s  declination,  added  to  the  fourth  arc,  muft  be 
ufed  for  this  fifth  arc,  when  they  exceed  a  quadrant,  in  finding  the 
altitudes  before  and  after  fix. 

2.  As  the  fine  of  the  fourth  arc  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  fifth  arc,  Co 
is  the  fine  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  the  fign  of  the  altitude  for 
the  given  hour  and  declination. 

The  altitude  in  the  middle  of  a  fign  may  either  be  had  by  taking 
the  arithmetic  mean  between  the  next  greateft  and  leaft,  or  by  com¬ 
putation,  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

To  find  the  altitude  by  the  globe,  fee  the  article  Globe. 

A  Portable  Dial  on  a  card.  This  is  reprefented  in  Plate  86* 
fig.  29,  and  may  be  eafily  conftruifted.  Draw  the  occult  line  A  B 
(fig-  3°*)  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  card,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles 
with  the  fix  o  clock  line  ECD;  then upon  G,  as  a  center,  with  the 
radius  C  A,  defcribe  the  femicircle  AEL,  and  divide  it  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  beginning  at  A,  as  A  r,  A  s,  See.  and  from  thefe  points 
ot  divmon  draw  the  hour-lines  r,  s,  t,  u.  v,  w,  and  *,  all  parallel  to 
the  fix  o  clock  line  E  C.  If  each  part  of  the  femicircle  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  they  will  give  the  half-hour  lines  and 
quarters,  as  in  fig.  29.  Draw  the  right  line  ASDc,  making  the 
angle  o  AB  equal  to  the  latitude  of  your  place.  Upon  the  center  A 
defcribe  the  arc  RST,  and  fet  off  upon  it  the  arcs  SR  and  ST, 
each  equal  to  23*  degrees,  for  the  fun’s  greateft  declination,  and 
divide  them  into  23^  equal  parts,  as  in  fig.  29.  Through  the  inter- 
feetton  D  of  the  lines  E  C  D  and  A  D  0,  draw  the  right  line  F  D  G 
at  right  angles  toADf.  Lay  a  ruler  to  the  points  A  and  R,  and  draw 
A  R  F  through  23^  degrees  of  fouth  declination  in  the  arc 
SR;  and  then  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points  A  and  T,  draw  the  line 
AT  G  through  23!  degrees  of  north  declination  in  the  arc  S  T: 
fo  lhall  the  lines  A  H  F  and  A  T  G  cut  the  line  F  D  G  in  the  proper 
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length  for  the  fcale  of  months.  Upon  the  center  D,  with  the  radius 
D  F,  defcribe  the  femicircle  F  oG,  which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts 
F my  m  n,  no,  &c.  and  from  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  the  right 
lines  mb,  nr,  pk,  and  q  l,  each  parallel  to  o  D.  Then  fetting  one 
foot  of  the  compaffes  rn  the  point  F,  extend  the  other  to  A,  and  de¬ 
fcribe  the  arc  Az  H  for  the  tropic  of  V?  ;  with  the  fame  extent, 
fetting  one  foot  in  G,  defcribe  the  arc  A  £  O  for  the  tiopic  of  25- 
Next  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point  h,  and  extending  the  other  to  A, 
defcribe  the  arc  AC  I  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  errand  \  ; 
and  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point  l,  defcribe 
the  arc  AN  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  Q  and  ft.  Set  one 
foot  in  the  point  /,  and  having  extended  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the 
arc  AK  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  ^  and  1T^  ;  and  with  the 
fame  extent  fet  one  foot  in  k,  and  defcribe  the  arc  A  M  for  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  figns  13  and  TtJL  jViThen,  fetting  one  foot  in  the 
point  D,  and  extending  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the  curve  AL  for 
the  beginnings  of  ~f'  and  —  »  and  ,^le  %ns  will  be  finifhed.  This 
done,  lay  a  ruler  from  the  point  Aover  the  fun’s  declination  in 
the  arc  R  S  T,  found  by  a  table,  for  every  fifth  day  of  the  year ;  and 
where  the  ruler  cuts  the  line  F  D  G,  make  marks,  and  place  the  days 
of  the  months  right  againft  thefe  marks,  as  in  fig.  29.  Laftly,  draw 
the  lhadow  line  P  Q_parallel  to  the  occult  line  A  B  ;  make  the  gno¬ 
mon,  and  fet  the  hours  to  their  refpe&ive  lines,  as  in  fig.  29,  and 
the  dial  will  be  finiflied. 

The  lines  ad,  ab,  and  be,  of  the  gnomon,  mud:  be  cut  quite 
through  the  card  ;  and  as  the  end  ab  of  the  gnomon  is  raifed  occa- 
fionally  above  the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  upon  the  uncut  line  c  d 
as  on  a  hinge.  The  dotted  line  AB  mud  be  flit  quite  through  the 
card,  and  the  thread  C  mud  be  put  through  the  flit,  and  have  a  knot 
tied  behind,  to  keep  it  from  being  eafily  drawn  out.  On  the  other 
end  of  this  thread  is  a  fmall  plummet  D,  and  on  the  middle  of  it  a 
fmall  bead  for  (hewing  the  hour  of  the  day. 

To  rectify  this  dial ,  fet  the  thread  in  the  (lit  right  againft  the  day 
of  the  month,  andflretch  the  thread  from  the  day  of  the  month  over 
the  angular  point,  where  the  curve  lines  meet  at  XII ;  then  (liift  the 
bead  to  that  point  on  the  thread,  and  the  dial  will  be  re&ified. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  raife  the  gnomon,  and  hold  the  edge 
of  the  dial  next  the  gnomon  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  the  tippermoft 
edge  of  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon  may  juft  cover  the  lhadow- line ; 
and  the  bead  then  playing  freely  on  the  face  of  the  dial,  by  the 
weight  of  the  plummet,  will  (hew  the  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hour-lines,  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

To  find  the  time  of  fun-rifmg  and  retting,  move  the  thread  among 
the  hour-lines,  until  it  either  covers  fome  one  of  them,  or  lies  pa¬ 
rallel  betwixt  any  two  ;  and  then  it  will  cut  the  time  of  fun-rifing 
among  the  forenoon  hours,  and  of  fun-fetting  among  the  afternoon 
hours  for  that  day  of  the  year  to  which  the  thread  is  fet  in  the  fcale 

’  ^TofimTthe  fun’s  declination,  ftretch  the  thread  from  the  day  of 
the  month  over  the  angular  point  at  XII,  and  it  will  cut  the  fun  s 
declination,  as  it  is  north  or  fouth,  for  that  day,  in  the  proper 

find  on  what  day  the  fun  enters  the  figns  ;  when  the  bead,  as 
above  redified,  moves  along  any  of  the  curve  lines  which  have  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac  marked  upon  them,  the  fun  enters  thofe  figns  on 
the  days  pointed  out  by  the  thread  in  the  fcale  of  months.  ^ 

An  Universal  Dial,  on  a  plain  crofs,  is  reprefented  in  Plate 
86,  fir.  31,  and  is  moveable  on  a  joint  C,  for  elevating  it  to  any 
given  latitude  on  the  quadrant  C  0  90,  as  it  (lands  upon  the  horizon¬ 
tal  board  A.  The  arms  of  the  crofs  (land  at  right  angles  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  part ;  and  the  top  of  it,  from  a  to  n,  is  of  equal  length  with 

either  of  the  arms  ne  or  mk.  ,  ...  . 

This  dial  is  redified,  by  fetting  the  middle  line  t  u  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  on  the  quadrant,  the  board  A  level,  and  the  point  N 
northward  by  the  needle ;  thus,  the  plane  of  the  crofs  will  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Then,  from  III  o  clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  VI,  the  upper  edge  k  l  of  the  arm  r «  will  caft  a  (hadow  on 
the  time  of  the  day  on  the  fide  of  the  arm  cm;  from  VI  till  IX,  the 
lower  edge  i  of  the  arm  to  will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the  hours  on  the 
fide  0  q.  From  IX  in  the  morning  to  XU  at  noon,  the  edge  a  b  of 
the  top  part  an  will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the  hours  on  the  arm  ne}; 
from  XII  to  III  in  the  afternoon,  the  edge  erf  of  the ^top  part  will 
caft  a  (hadow  on  the  hours  on  the  arm  klm;  from  III  to  VI  in  the 
evening,  the  edge  gh  will  caft  a  (hadow  on  the  hours  on  the  part 
to;  and  from  VI  till  IX,  the  (hadow  of  the  edge  ef  will  (hew  the 
time  on  the  top  part  a  n.  The  breadth  of  each  part  a  b,  ef,  &c. 
muft  be  fo  great,  as  never  to  let  the  (hadow  fall  q'J'te  w.thout  the 
part  or  arm  on  which  the  hours  are  marked,  when  the  fun  at  his 
ireateft  declination  from  the  collator*  . ,  .  • 

*  To  determine  the  breadth  of  the  fides  of  the  arms  w^lcl\co/lta'" 
the  hours,  fo  as  to  be  in  juft  proportion  to  their  length  ;  make  an 
angle  ABC  ('fig-  32,)  of  23!  degrees,  which  is  equal  to  the  fun  s 
preateft  declination  ;  and  fuppofe  the  length  of  each  arm,  from  the 
fide  ol  the  long  middle  part,  and  alfo  the  length  of  the  top  part  above 
the  arms  to  be  equal  to  B  d.  Then,  as  the  edges  of  the  (hadow, 
from  each  of  the  arms,  will  be  parallel  to  Be,  making  an  angle  of 
23I  degrees  with  the  fide  Bd  ot  the  arm,  wnen  u.c  * 
is  2U°  -  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  length  of  the  arm  Bd,  th  lealt 
breadth  that  it  can  have,  to  keep  the  edge  Be ■  0  the  ftadow  B^rf 
from  going  off  the  fide  of  the  arm  £  be?°r*  'der  tQ  keep  the  {hadow 
ed,  muft  be  equal  to  ed ox  dB.  But,  then  it  comes  near  the 
within  the  quarter  divtfions  of  the  hours,  r  to  u,e 

end  of  the  arm,  the  breadth  of  it  (hould  be  flill  greater,  [0  «  to  be 
almoft  doubled,  on  account  of  the  diftance  between  the  tips  ot 

"  The  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by  laying 

aid  (fig.  33,)  on  a  (heet'of  paper;  and  with  a  black-lMd  penal, 

held  cl»fc  to  it,  drawing  it’s  fcape  and  fize  on  the  paper.  Then  tak 


the  length  ae  in  the  compaffes,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  corner,  de- 
Icnbe  with  the  other  the  quadrant  ef.  Divide  this  arc  into  fix  equal 
parts,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  ag,  ah, 
&c.  continuing  three  of  them  to  the  arm  ce,  which  are  all  that  can 
(all  upon  it;  and  they  will  meet  the  arm  in  thofe  points  through 
which  the  lines  that  divide  the  hours  from  each  other,  as  in  fig.  31, 
are  to  be  drawn  right  acrofs  it.  Divide  each  arm,  for  the  three 
hours  contained  in  it,  in  the  fame  manner;  and  fet  the  hours  to 
their  proper  places,  on  the  fides  of  the  arms,  as  they  are  marked  irt 
f&'h'b-  Each  of  the  hour  fpaces  (hould  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  for  the  half  hours  and  quarters,  in  the  quadrant  ef;  and  right 
lines  (hould  be  drawn  through  thefe  divifion-marks  in  the  quadrant, 
to  the  arms  of  the  crofs,  in  order  to  determine  the  places  thereon, 
where  the  fubdivifions  of  the  hours  muft  be  marked. 

This  is  a  very  fimple  kind  of  univerfal  dial (  it  is  eafily  made,  and 
has  a  pretty  uncommon  appearance  in  a  garden. 

Refrafied  Dials,  are  finch  as  (hew  the  hour  by  means  of  fome 
refrading  tranfparent  fluid. 

It  a  pin  or  flick  be  fet  up,  or  any  point  be afligned  in  a  concave 
bowl  or  dilh,  for  the  center  of  the  dial ,  let  an  horizontal  dial  be  ap* 
plied  over  the  fame,  afligning  the  meridian  line  on  the  edges  of  the 
bowl,  and  marking  out  the  reft  of  the  hour-lines  alfo  on  the  edges  of 
the  bowl ;  take  away  the  horizontal  dial,  and  elevate  a  firing  or 
thread  from  the  end  of  the  faid  pin  over  the  meridian  line,  as  much 
as  is  the  latitude  or  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place :  then,  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  thread  to  caft  a  (hadow  on  any  hour-point  formerly  marked 
out  on  the  edges  of  the  bowl,  by  a  candle  or  the  like,  that  (hade  in 
the  bowl  is  the  true  hour-line  ;  and  if  the  bowl  be  full  of  water,  &c> 
when  this  is  done,  it  will  never  lhew  the  true  hour  by  the  (hadow  of 
the  top  of  the  pin  but  when  it  is  filled  again  with  the  fame  liquor. 

A  Ring  Dial.  This  kind  of  dial,  which  is  ufually  fmall  and 
portable,  confifts  of  a  brafs  ring  or  rim,  fddom  exceeding  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  In  a  point 
of  this  rim  there  is  a  hole,  through  which  the  fun-beams  being  re¬ 
ceived,  make  a  lucid  fpeck  on  the  concavity  of  theoppofite  femicircle, 
which  gives  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  divifions  marked  therein. 

Thefe  divifions  are  made  by  defenbing  a  circle  [Plate  145,  fig.  34,) 
to  reprefent  the  ring,  and  drawing  an  horizontal  chord  L  F  ;  with 
this  as  radius  defcribe  the  quadrant  F  D,  and  graduate  it ;  and  through 
the  feveral  degrees  which  mark  the  fun’s  altitude  for  every  hour  at 
the  time  of  the  equinox,  draw  lines  from  F  to  the  oppolite  part  of 
the  circle,  and  there  fet  the  correfponding  figures.  Thus  the  XII 
o’clock  line  will  pafs  through  38°  38',  the  co-latitude  of  the  place; 
the  XI  and  I  line  through  36°  56' ;  the  X  and  II  through  32®  36' ; 
the  IX  and  III  through  26°  5';  the  VIII  and  IV  through  180  8'; 
and  the  VII  and  V  through  90  17'.  This  may  be  eafily  calculated 
by  the  globe ;  or  fee  the  preceding  table. 

But  it  only  holds  good  about  the  times  of  the  equinox.  To  have 
the  dial  perform  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  hole  is  made  move-' 
able,  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  or 'the  days  of  the  month,  are 
marked  on  the  convex  fide  ot  the  ring,  by  taking,  e.  g.  E  T  and  E  t 
(fig,  on  each  fide  of  E  equal  to  duuble  the  fun’s  declination 
when  he  enters  any  particular  fign,  as  Taurus  or  Pifces;  and  there 
marking  thecharader  of  the  faid  fign,  or  correfponding  month,  and 
fo  for  all  the  others  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  the  dial  is  redified  for 
the  time.  It  is  evident,  from  a  view  of  the  figure,  that  E  XI  IS  is 
=  FE  XII  =  the  altitude  of  the  fun  in  the  equinox;  but  T  XII 
E  is  equal  to  the  fun’s  declination  in  Taurus,  becaufe  it  is  an  angle 
in  the  circumference  Handing  upon  an  arc,  which  is  double  the  de¬ 
clination  ;  and  therefore  T  XII  5  is  equal  to  the  meridian  altitude 
when  the  fun  enters  Taurus  ;  and  a  ray  palling  through  the  hole  at 
T  will  mark  the  XII  o’clock  hour  of  that  day;  but  this  dial  will  not 
point  outthe  other  hours  exadly  ;  becaufe  T  III  d exceeds  E  III  d> 
The  equinodial  hour  by  the  angle  of  declination ;  and  fo  of  the  re  t. 
Some  have  contrived  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  making  the 
concave  furface  of  the  ring  wider,  and  defcribmg  upon  it  feven  cir¬ 
cles.  the  middle  one  to  reprefent  the  equinodial,  and  the  extremes 
the  tropics  ;  and  in  thefe  circles  they  have  marked  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  hours  from  a  table  of  altitudes. 

To  ufe  it,  put  the  moveable  hole  to  the  day  of  the  month,  or  th* 
decree  of  the  zodiac  the  fun  is  in  ;  then  fufpending  it  by  the  little 
ring  turn  it  towards  the  fun,  till  his  rays,  as  before,  point  out  the 

hour  among  the  divifions  on  the  infide. 

Univerfal  or  agronomical  Ring-DlAL,  is  a  ring  -dial  which  ferves 
,0  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  part  of  the  earth  ;  whereas  he 
t  ™  r  ‘  confined  to  a  certain  latitude.  It’s  figure  fee  represented 

[n 1  Plate  145 ,  fig-  35*  and  a  defcriPtion  of  u»  wlth  u’s  ufc»  m 

the  hours  ef  the  nigh,.  The,. 

is  the.  which  -hews  the  hear 

of  Ae  night  by  means  of  the  light,  or  lhadow,  ot  the  moon,  pro- 

je&d  thereon  from  an  mdex^  c.  gr.  a„  horizontal  man- 

To  defcribe  a  horizontal  fun-dial,  then  ered  two 

dial  required  ;  draw,  r  ,pj  (  g2  Z  25 ,)  to  the  line  of  XII 

perpendiculars,  A  Band £D1  J™' equal  parts, 

°i!ClOCkh’tianfeveral  points  of  divifion  draw  lines  parallel  thereto: 
through  the  feveral  p  C  D  to  the  day  of  the  new  moon, 

now,  appropriating  ^  moon  comes  an  hour  later  t0  the 

and  the  fecond to  d  y  interfedions  with  the  hour-hnes  will 
meridian  than  the  fun  ,  heir^  ^  #  ^  ,j|w  xn  XIi  lof  the 
give  points,  throug  ^  Aft ^  ^  Hke  manner  determine  t|,e 

meridian-line  of  th  jjj  which  the  (hadow  of  the 

other  hour."h"2  from  the  ftyle  of  the  dial,  intends  at  the  refpec- 
moon,  projeded  t  e  hour-lines  ot  the  fuH-dial,  together  with 

iunar  nours  we* dravvn’ anc! divide 
S  Safer,  by  other  parallel  lines,  into  hl.een  «**££ 
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an Pw eiing  to. the  fifteen  days  between  new  and  full  moon  :  laltly,  to 
thefe  lines  write  the  feveral  (Jays  of  the  moon’s  age. 

No:w».the  moon’s  age  being  learnt  fpom  a  calendar,  the  interfec- 
t ion, of  the-  line  of  the  moon’s  age  with  the'  lunar  hour-lines,  will 
give  the  hour  of  the  night. 

After  tb.e  fame  manner  may  any  other  fun-dial  be  converted  into  a 
muon- dial,  7  :  .  •  •’ 

■To -draw  a  portable  Moon- Dial,  On  a  plane,  that  may  be  raifed 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  defcribea  circle  A  1$,  [Plate 
82,  y%.  26,)  ancl  divide  it’s  circumference  into  29I  equal  parts 
from  the  fame  center  C  defcribe  another  moveablp  circle  DE,.  whiclr . 
divide  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  or  hours  ;  in  the  center  C  ere£l 
an  index,  as  for  an  equinoctial  dial.  ■  .  . 

This  dial  being  duly* placed,  after  ,  the  manner  of ,  an.pquinodlial 
dial,  and  the  XJl  o’clock  hng  brought  to  the  (lay  of  the  mo.  n’s  qge  ; 
the  lhadow  of  the  index  vvill.-giyethe  hqyr.  r  • 

Tohufe  a.  Solar  afi  a  Lunar  ^E)l  AL ,  or,  to  find  the  hour  of  the  night  by 
a  fun-dial,  Obferve  the  hour  which  the  lli,a)dow,of  the  index  points^ 
at  by  moom-Iight  ;•  find  the  npooq’s  age  in  thm  calendar,  and  multi¬ 
ply  the  number  of  days  by,  |j,  the  product  -is  the  number  of  hours  to(- 
be  added  tu  thsiiPttrifiiewn  b^the  lh<idpw,.to  give  the  hour  required  ; 
the  jreafon-  of  whtcbc  4hat  die  moon  comes  to  tiie  fame  horary 
circle  later  thau.-tJls  fil1bfijv.’A^°ut .  thjfee  quarters  of  an  hour  every 
day  ;  and  a,t  Jiher .tithe- ot-  itPW  moon-the  fpjar  and  lunar  . hour  coincide. 

jfi/Lethod  of  placing  JDjiA'fcSto  ^Having  prepared^he  plane  oh  which 
tbs  dial  is  to  refl,.' Hijs  hour  may  be  found,  with  tolerable  accuracy  by 
a, large eq u i no£ftal  r i jig- dial,  to  .vvhich  a  watch  is  10  be  fet  ;  and 
then- the  dial  may. be, fixed  by  the  watch  at  lei'ure.  But  in  older  to 
have  the„time  mnre.gKacilly,  the  fun’s  altitude  iiiould  be  taken  by  a 
good  quadrant,  and.  the. precife  lime  of  obfervation  not,ed.by  a  clock 
ok  vratch  ;  then  the;time  fhmjjd  be  computed  for  the  obfej;y.ed  alti¬ 
tude^  and. the  watch  fet  to  agree  with  that  .titpe.  Qtb,erw ife,  take 
two  etjual- altitude?. of  the  fun  in  the  fameday,  in  furn’mer  ;  One  be¬ 
tween  (evrfn  and  ten  in  the  morning,  the  other  between  two  and  fi,ve 
iyoffip  afternoon  i  mark  thfj moment?  of  the  two  obfervations  by  a 
clock  or  watch  ;  and  if  the*;  watch'  fhqyvs  the  obfervations  , to  be  at 
equal  diffanees-from  qqyh,  /.t  Egrets  q^-£f!y  with  the  lun  ;  il  nc>t,  the 
Watch  mull  ,be  corrected  hy-ifelf  jthq  difference  of  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  interval,  -and  then  ;  the  dial  may  be  fet  true  by  the 
watch.  -  j  .  .  -  -  h 

vA  Tide  Dial.,  This  is  the  name. of  an  inflrpment  contrived 
bytMo  Tergufon,  for  exhibiting  and  determining' the  ftate  of  the 
tides;  It  is  lepfefented  inflate  145,  fig.  j 42,  and  the  external  parts 
of  it  confift.ofy  I.  An  eight-fided  box,  pn,.the  top  of  .which,  at  the 
cprpei$,  are  fhewb'  fh^.phaf^s  gftht  ‘moon  at  the  odants,. quarters, 
aud.fwJl-  . .'Withi04.th.efe  is.-aj circ  le  of  29^  equal  parts,  which  are 
thedaysof  the  moon’s  age  reckptVidf^oin  ihefunat  new  moon, round 
tp.the.fqn  again'.  Within  this^iicle-is  one  of  twenty  four  hours 
divided  into  their  halves-am’.  quarters..  2.  A  moving  elliptical  plate, 
paired  blue, to  fhew  the  filing  of  tl  e  tides  under  and.  oppofite  to  U'O 
radon,  wijh,the(  words  high-wttcr-.tide  falling,  low  water,  tide-nftpg, 
marked;  upon  it.  To  one  end  of,  this,  plate  fs  fixed  the  moon  XI  by  . 
the -wire  W,  w  hich  goes /along  with  it.  3.  Aboy.e  this,  elliptical 
plate  is  a  round  one,  with  the  points. of  the  tompafs  upon  it,  ancj , 
alfo  the  names  of  above  tyvo  bundled  places  in  the  largo  nrachio^ 
(but  only  thirty-two  in  the  figure,, to  .avoid  conlufiub),  fet  over  thole 
points  on  which  the  moon  bears  whep  (he  raifes  jtjb.e  tides  - to  the. 
greateft  heights  at  thefe  places*  twice  in, every  lunar  day  ;  and  try  the" 
north  and  fonth  points  of  this  plate  are  fixed  two  indexes  I  and  K, 
which  lhew  the  limes  of  high  water,*  in  the  liour.-circle,  at  all  thefe 
places.  4.  Below  the  elliptical  plate  are  four  fmall  plates,  two  of 
which  project  out  front  below  it’s  ends  at  new  and  full  moon ;  and 
lb  by  lengthening  the  ellipfe,  lhew  the  fpring  tides :  the  other  two 
of  thefe  fmall  plates  appear  at-  low  water  when  the  moon  is  in  her 
quadratures,  or  at  the  fl  ies  of  the  elliptic  plate,  to  fhe>v  the  neap- 
tides.  When-any  two  of  thefe  fmall  plates  appear,  the  other  two 
are  hid  ;  and  wh.en  the  moon  is  in  her  o&ants,  they.  all  difappear. 
Within  the  box  are  a  few  vyheels  for  performing  thefe  motions  by 
the  handle  H.  Turn  the  handle  uli  the  moon  M  comes  to  any 
given  day  of  her  age  in  the  circle  of  29I  equal  pans,  and  the  moon’s 
wire  W  will  interfecl  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian  on 
that  day,  in  the  hour-circle  :  the  XII  under  the  fun  being,  mid-day, 
and  the  oppoffte  XII  mid-night  q.then  looking  for  the  name  of  any 
given  place  on  the  round  plate,  (which  makes  29!  rotations,  whilft 
the  moon  Ivl  makes  only  one  revolution  f  rom  the  fqn  to  .the  fun 
again)  turn  the  handle  till  that  place  comes  to  the word  high  water 
under  the  moon,  and  the  index  which  falls  among  the  forenoon 
hours  will  (hew  the  time  of  high-water  at  that  place  in  the  forenoon 
of-  the  given  day  :  then  turn  the  plate  half  round,  till  the  fame  place 
comes  to  the  oppofite  high-water-mark,  and  the  index  w'ill  fhew  the 
time  of  high  water. in  the  afternoon  at  that  place.  And  thus,  as  all 
the  different  places  come  fgcceflively  under  and  oppofite  to  the  moon, 
the  indexes  fhew  the  times  of  high-water  at  them,  in  both  parts  of 
the  day  ;  and  when  the  fatne  places  cbme  to  the  low-water  marks, 
the  indexes  (hew  the  times  of  low-water.  For  about  three  days 
before  and  after  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  the  two  fmall 
plates  come  out  a  little  way  from  below  thfi  high-water  marks  on  the 
elliptical  plate,  to  fhew  that  the  tides  rife  flill  higher  about  thefe 
times  :  about  the  quarters,  the  other  two  plates  come  out  a  little  from 
under  the  low-water  marks  toward  the  fun,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
(hewing  that  the  tides  of  flood  rife  not  then  fo  high,  nor  do  the  tides 
of  ebb  fall  fo  low,  as  at  other  times. 

Toe  Public  will  obferve ,  we  have  been  much  more  full  and  copious 
m  this  Syftematic  Treatife  on  Dialling,  than  any  of  our  competitors , 
and  that,  throughout  the  various  brunches  of  it  the  Jubjedi  is  treated  in  the 
moji  fatisfadlory  and  clear  manner.  It  being  toe  carnefi  dejire  of  the 
Authors  to  make  this  ivork  replete  with  utility,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 


convenience  of  readers  in  general ,  they  will  inoft  JludiouJly  adhere  (unlilt ' 
the  condudl  of  others)  to  their  orighial  promife,  not  to  omit  the  intro¬ 
duction  '  of  any  thing  into  this  Dictionary,  which  can  afford  either 
ufeful  vfhuihon  or  rational  amujement.  Others  have  attempted  to  follow 
the  peculiar  plan  of  this  work,  which  is  fo  univerjaUy  approved  and 
admired ;  but  their  performances  are  evidently  fuperficial,  and  prove 
that  they  are  the  offspring  of  inexperienced  pretenders,  who  have  neither 
knowledge,  eminence ,  nor  fefpediabiljty  in  the  departments  zuhich  they  have 
adopted. 

On  the  contrary,  this  “work,  throughout  every  department  of  it,  is 
written,  compiled ,  and  digejled  by  Gentlemen  If  real  /turning  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  the  various'  branches  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  they  have 
refpefiibely  undertaken  to  ilhflratej  fo  that -the  whole  (by  undergoing  thi 
infpeftibn  of  literary  fried  of  the  firjt  abilities,  mufl  in  point  of  execution 
as  well  as  accuracy /  be  acknowledged  a  work  of  ver)  fuplnior  merit. 
From  every  quarter  we  have  the  very  pkajing  fatisfaflion  to  find,  that 
our  numerous  fubferibers  are  intiFely  fatisfied  with  the  preceding  part  of 
our  work  already  publijhed ;  and  we  affiire  the  Public,  that  this  circum- 
Jlance  will  not  fail  to  add  vigour  to  our  indujlry,  and  convince  the  world 
that  (whatever  tricks  and  deceptions  have  been  played  off  by  others ) 
Howard’s  Royal  Didtionary  of  Arts  hnd  Sciences  w/7/,  in  even  re  - 
f pe  ft,  fupport  the  character  it  has' acquired,  and  proceed  to  the  conclufion 
with  undiminifhedand  increafing  reputation. 

This  work  is  properly  entitled  the  New  Royal  Encyclopaedia  and 
.  Cyclopedia,  Lfc.  or  Complete  Circle  of  Sciences,  becaufe,  as  hasbeen 
already  hinted,  it  will  ' Comprize  the  ivhole  ftibjlance  of  thofc  voluminous 
and  expenjive  works,  Chamfers’ s  Cyclopaedia,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
the  French  Encyclopaedia,  and  every  other  Dictionary  and  work ,  on  the 
arts  and  f Fences,  together  with  all  th'e  modern  improvements  and  late ft  dif- 
evoeries  ;  omitting'  nothing  whatever,  but  extraneous,  exploded  matter , 
and  'abfurd  repetitions ,  which  only  perplex  the  rdader.  1 

DC  beg  our  fubferibers  will  excufe  our  trrf puffing  fo  much  on  their 
tune.  Ife  difdain  following  the  pratt  ice  of  others,  who  fo  frequently  oc¬ 
cupy  room,  that  jhould  be  better  employed,  with  their fcurrildus  remarks 
and  abfurd  puffs,  f  abricated  merely  by  envy  and  dhf appointment  ';  but  on 
rhis  oCcaffn  we  judged,  the  above  impartial  obfervations  might  be  made : 
to  our  numerous  fubferibers  with  propriety  . 

y  Dialling,  in  a  mine,  called  alfo  plumbing,  is  the  ufingof  a 
coropafs  (vvhich  they  call  dial,)  and  a  long  line,  to  know  which  way 
the. load,  orcein  of  ore  inclines,  or  where. to  fhift  an  air-fhaft,  or 
bring  an  adit  to  a  defireJ  place. 

kfALdGlSM/  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  the  foliloquy  of  perfonst 
dehbuanng  with  thet^felves ;  as  the  following  of  Juno,  in  Virgil 

;  feki!  io, mo  l)  tot>r- 

— : —  niene  incepto  defiflere  vittum  P 
Nee  poffe  Italia  Teucrorum  avcricre  regem  P 
Lputppe  vetor  fatis  P  &c.  .  . 

’  L  Ih  this  fepfe,  it;  is  diflinguifhed  from  dialogue. 

<  -  Dia  logi,sm  is  alfo  taken,. in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  difeourfe 

in  general,  wfietheibheld  by.  a  perfon  alone,  or  in  company. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  converfatiou  between 
two!or.rt)ore  perfons, either  by  writing,  or  by  word  of  month. 

A  dialogue  con  lifts  of  two  parts,  an  introduction  and  the  body  of 
|  the  dffcquffeM  The  introduction  announces  to  11s  the  place,  time, 
perhaps,  andoccafionpf  ihe  converfatiou  ;  but  this  fhould  not-be  too 
’  lyng'amt  tedious*-  1Ajff 

-  '  AH, wrangling,  peevifhnqfs,  and  obftinacy  fhould  be  avoided  in 
dialogue,  and  nothing  -appear  but  good  humour  and  good  breeding, 
with  a^eadinefs  to  yield  to  convi&ion,  as  evidence  prefents  itfelf. 

jDtalogue  appears  to  be  the  molt  ancient  form  of  writing,  and  is 
greatly  recommended  by  feveral  authors.  The  archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  at  the.  head  of  his  Paftoral  Inftruftjons,  gives  an  account  of 
the  advantages  of  dialogue.  The  Holy -Spirit  has  thought  proper  to 
teach  us  in  dialogue,  vi£.  patience,  in  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  the  love, 
of  God,  in  the  Can  rides.  The  DiesCaniculares  of  Simon  Maiolus, 

:  concerning  various,  fuhjedts  of  nature,  is  by  the  way  of  dialogue. 

I  That  Earned  philofopher,  Claud  Berirgardus,  a  man  of  moll  pro- 
;  found  judgment  and  ingenuity,  wrote  his  Circulus  Pifanus,  wherein 
he  lays  open.the  molt  impenetrable  fecrets  of  all  nature,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,;,: and  indeed  under  this  appearance,  and  in  this  method, 
of  ftyle,  he:  lias  better  opportunities,  by  way  of  objections,  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  own  paradoxes,  and  tthe  reft  of  his  monltrous  opinions. 
We  have  alfo  feyeral  writers  of  travels  in  this  way,  both  in  the 
French  and  German  languages  ;  and  not  a  few  medical  and  chemical 
authors,  Who  have  thought  fit  to  inftrud  by  way  of  dialogue.. 

Among  religious  writers,  Juftin  Martyr  opened  this  way  in  his 
controverfy  againlt  the  Jews.  .  Minutius  Felix  followed  it,  in  his 
book  againft  the  idolaters.  It  is  in  this  form  that  Origen  judged  he 
could  belt  refute  the  error  of  Marcian.  Many  others  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  who  thought,  it  no  diminution  to  the  majeftv  of  the  mylteries- 
of  faith,  to  maintain  them  by  the  familiarity  of  dialogue. 

Dialogue,  in  mulic,  a  conipolition  for  at  leaft  two  voices,  or 
two  inllruments,  which  anfvver  one  another,  and  which,  frequently 
uniting  at  the  dole,  make  a  trio  with  the  thorough  bafs.. 

DIALTHHllA,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent  much  ufed  as  a  refol- 
venr,  fo'  called  from  altbaa,  or  inarfh-mallows,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  in  it. 

This  ointment  conlifts  alfo  of  1  infeed  arid  fenugreek  feed  ;  the 
other  ingredients  are  common  oil,  wax,  refill,  and  turpentine.  It 
is  applied  by  rubbing  it  on  thepart  afteded. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  4  mark  or  charader  confiding  of  two 
points  (•  •)  placed  over  two  vowels  in  a  word,  tofeparate  them,  as  they 
would  otherwife  form  a  diphthong,  as  Mofaic,  &c. 

DIAMARGARITON,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  an  antidote 
in  Myrepfus,  §  1,  cap.  37,  in  which  peatls  are  a  principal  ingre¬ 
dient.  N 

•  ’*-  -  -  There 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  the  diamargariton,  the  hot  and  the  cold  ; 
but  neither  of  them  are  at  prefent  tifed. 

The  hot  diamargariton  is  a  powder  compofed  of  pearls,  pellitory, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  and  feveral  other  hot  ingredients. 

Cold  diamargariton  is  a  folidele&uary,  compofed  of  pearls  ground 
fine,  and  white  fugar  dilfolved  in  rofe-water,  or  that  of  buglofs,  and 
boiled  to  a  confidence. 

Compound  cold  diamargariton  is  a  powder  of  pearls,  red  rofes, 
flowers  of  nenuphar,  and  violet,  lignum  aloes,  red  and  citron  fantal, 
tormentil  root,  &c. 

DIAMARTYRIA,  in  antiquity,  aprotedation  that  thedeceafed 
perfon  had  left  an  heir:  made  to  hinder  the  relations  from  entering 
upon  the  edate. 

DI AMASTIGOSIS,  in  Grecian  antiquity.  It  was  a  cudom 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  children  of  the  mod  didinguifhed 
families  to  flafli  and  tear  each  others’  bodies  with  rods  before  the 
altars ;  the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  were  prefent  at  the  fpe&acle, 
animating  and  exciting  them,  all  the  while,  not  to  give  the  lead 
fign  of  pain  or  concern.  The  deftgn  hereof  was,  apparently  to 
harden  their  youth,  and  enure  them  betimes  to  blows,  wounds,  &c. 
that  they  might  defpife  them  when  they  went  to  war.  The  term  is 
derived  from  Siu.fs.a.qiyoia,  I  whip,  J courge. 

DI  AMBKM  fpecies,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  two 
medicines  in  the  London  difpcnfatory  ;  the  one  called  fpecies  diambrce 
Jine  cdoratis  ;•  the  other,  fpecies  diambrce  cum  cdoratis,  from  the  am- 
bergris  in  their  compofition.  The  fpecies  diambrce  without  per¬ 
fumes,  is  originally  a  prefcription  of  Mefue,  and  exactly  tranfcribed 
from  him  into  the  fird  difpenfatory.  This  is  efleemed  a  great 
cephalic  and  cordial,  and  is  frequently  prefcribed  in  nervous  decays, 
for  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  palfies,  and  old  age.  It  drengthens  the 
ftomach  in  particular,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  warms  the  blood  to  a 
very  great  degree  ;  it  is  thereby  a  provoker  to  venery,  but  more  as  a 
ftimulus,  than  by  fupplying  any  trefli  recruits,  or  augmenting  the 
ability-  It’s  dole  is  from  io  grains  to  half  a  dram. 

DIAMETER,  (from  ha,  and  jxrrp m,  to  meafure,)  in  geometry, 
a  right  line  palling  through  the  center  of  a  circle,  and  terminated  on 
each  fide  by  the  circumference  thereof.  See  Syflem  of  Geometry. 

Diameter,  in  adronomy.  The  diameters  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  are  either  apparent,  i.  e.  fuch  as  they  appear  to  the  eye;  or 
real,  i.  e.  fuch  as  they  are  themfelves.  Refer  to  the  Sydem  of 
Astronomy,  p.  265. 

Diameter  of  a  column,  is  it’s  thicknefs  jud  above  the  bafe. 
From  this  the  model  is  taken,  which  meafures  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  column. 

DIAMNES,  an  involuntary  difeharge  of  urine. 

A  New  and  Comlete  Essay 
On  the  Nature ,  Properties ,  Value,  &c.  of  Diamonds. 

DIAMOND,  adamas,  in  natural  hidory,  is  a  done  which,  though 
naturally  colourlefs  like  the  pured  water,  is  eminently  didinguifhed 
from  all  others  of  the  colourlefs  kind  by  the  ludre  of  it’srefleaions. 

It  is  found  fometimes  in  an  angular,  and  fometimes  in  a  pebble¬ 
like  form.  In  it’s  angular  date  however  it  does  not,  like  the  red, 
refemble  the  common  fpring  crydal,  but  the  more  perfedt  bodies  of 
that  clafs,  the  double-pointed  ones.  The  true  figure  of  th z  diamond 
in  it’s  angular,  that  is,  it’s  mod  perfedt  form,  is  an  inequilateral 
odlahedron,  compofed  of  two  quadrilateral  pyramids  affixed  bafe  to 
bafe,  and  confequently  their  points  turned  the  oppofite  W'ay  ;  thefe 
the  jewellers  cali  fix-pointed  dones :  but  betides  this,  there  are  two 
other  lefs  perfedt  angular  figures,  a  columnar  one  of  fix  fides,  and 
an  oblong  quadrilateral  column  with  two  truncated  ends  ;  befides, 
there  is  an  almod  infinite  variety  of  other',  cornered  and  pointed, 
but  which  properly  belong  to  it  in  it’s  pebble  form.  In  this  date 
it  is  fometimes  roundifh,  fometimes  oblong,  and  fometimes  flat,  and 
in  fome  fpecimens  perfedtly  fmooth,  in  others  full  of  inequalities  on 
thefurface.  In  whichfoever  of  thefe  forms  the  diamond  is  found,  it 
is  the  fame  done,  and  when  polidied  has  the  fame  qualities  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  it’s  perfection  and  purity. 

The  diamond,  like  all  other  tranfparc-nt  fulfils,  is  liable  to  be 
tinged  by  metalline  particles,  and  is  fometimes  found  with  a  cad  of 
red,  fometimes  blue,  fometimes  green,  and  more  frequently  yellow. 
The  final  I  diamonds  are  vadiy  the  more  plentiful,  the  others  are  found 
more  and  more  rarely  as  they  increale  in  fize.  T  he  larged  ever 
Certainly  known  is  now  in  the  podelfion  of  the  Great  Mogul :  it  s 
weight  is  279  carats,  and  it’s  value  is  computed  at  between  feven 
and  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

As  diamonds  have  originally,  without  all  qtieftion,  been  concreted 
out  of  a  fluid,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  among  the  various  acci¬ 
dents  fuch  a  concretion  tnud  have  been  attended  with  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  fome  parts  of  the  matter  fhould  have  fhot  into  qua¬ 
drangular  pyramids,  while  other  parts  of  it  form  themfelves  into 
hexangular,  pyramidal,  or  pebble-like  concretions. 

The  diamond  in  it’s  native  date  is  fometimes  bright  as  if  pohlhed 
by  art,  but  more  frequently  it’s  furface  is  obferved  with  foulnefles  oi 
various  kinds ;  and  fometimes  it  is,  as  the  diamond-cutters  call  it, 
veiny,  that  is,  it  has  certain  points  inconceivably  hard  on  it  s  luriace. 

The  diamond  bears  the  force  of  the  drongelt  fire  unhurt,  if  ever 
fo  long  continued  in  it,  provided  it  be  not  removed  too  fudden  y  into 
the  cool  air,  when  it  will  fometimes  crack.  Expofed  to  the  iolar 
ravs  colledted  in  the  focus  of  a  large  lens,  it  after  fome  time  p  its 
into  feveral  very  thin  flakes,  like  thofeof  talc,  and  thefe  foon  after 
run  into  a  kind  of  glad,  which  has  nothing  of  the  hardnefs  or  luftre 

of  the  diamond.  „  a  T 

The  places  whence  we  have  the  diamonds  are  the  Eaft-ln  tes,  in 
the  ifland  of  Borneo,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Vifapour,  Go  cone  a, 
Bengal  ;  and  the  Brafils  in  the  Wed-Indies. 

The  diamond,  as  has  been  oblerved,  is  the  harded  of  a  precious 
ftones ;  it  can  only  be  cut  and  ground  by  itfdf,  and  11  s  own  lull  lance. 
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To  bring  it  to  that  perfection  which  augments  it’s  price  fo  con- 
fiderably,  they  begin  by  rubbing  two  dunes  againf  each  X, 
rough,  after  having  well  cemented  them  to  the  ends  of  two 
th‘w’  ?r  1)locks -  called  cutting  dicks,  thick  enough  to  be  held  in 
n  1  ",  u  II  r  th‘S  p0wder  thus  n,bbed  oft"  the  dones,  and  received 

frmhau  P“rp°fe’  CaUed  lhe  cutt‘ng-box,  which  ferves 
to  grind  and  polifh  the  {tones; 

CUVand,polifhed  by  mean^  of  a  ml!1>  which  turns  a 
wheel  of  cad  iron;  fpnnkled  over  with  diamond  duit,  mixed  with  oil 
01  olives. 


-  The  lame  dud,  well  ground  and  diluted  with  Water  and  vinegar, 

1S  ,ded  ,n  .the  ,awing  of  diamonds,  which  is  performed  with  a'n  iron 
or  brals  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair. 

Sometimes,  indead  of  flawing  the  diamonds,  they  cleave  them, 
elpecially  if  there  beany  (mail  Olivers  in  them  ;  but  the  Europeans 
rarely  run  the  riflque  of  cleaving,  for  fear  of  breaking  them. 

A  rough  diamond  ought  to  be  Ohofen  uniform,  of  a  good  fhape, 
tranfparent,  not  quite  white,  and  free  from  flaws  and  Olivers.  * 

Shivers  are  caufed  in  diamonds  by  this,  that  the  miners,  to  get 
them  more  eafily  out  of  the  vein,  which  winds  between  two  rocks, 
break  the  rocks  with  huge  iron  levers;  which  Oiakes  and  fills  thd 
done  with  Olivers. 


The  ancients  had  two  midaken  notions  as  to  the  diamond:  the 
fird  is,  that  it  becomes  foft,  by  deeping  it  in  hot  goat’s  blood;  and 
the  fecond,  that  it  is  malleable,  anti  bears  the. hammer  ;  but  hc/w- 
ever,  experience  has  ffiewnthe  contrary,  there  being,  nothing  capa¬ 
ble  of  mollifying  the  hardnefs  of  the  done;  and  it’s  hardnefs  isfjjeh, 
that  it  will  endure  being  druck  at  pleafure  with  dip  hammer. 

7  he  diamond  is  by  fome  reckoned  poifonous  ;  others  will  not 
admit  it  into  the  lid  of  poifons.  The  accounts  in  favour  of  diamonds 
are  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  credible,  than  thoffi  which 
would  make  us  believe  them  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,, 

1  he  fined  diamonds  now  in  the  world  are  that  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
weighing  279  carats,  as  has  been  already  obferved  ;  that  of  the  great 
duke  of  Tufcany,  weighing  139  carats;  and  that  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  grand  fancy,  which  is  one  of  the  crown  jewels, 
weighing  106  carats  ;  whence  cOmcs  it’s  name  fancy,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  cent,  fix,  that  is,  106. 

There  are  four  mines,  or  rather  two  mines  and  two  rivers,  in  the 
Ead  Indies,  whence  diamonds  are  drawn.  The  mines  are, 

1.  That  of  Raolconda,  in  the  province  of  Carnatica,  five  leagues 
from  Golconda,  and  eight  or  nine  from  Vifapour.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  mine,  the  earth  is  fandv  and  full  of  rocks,  and 
copfe  ;  in  thefe  rocks  are  found  feveral  little  veins,  of  half,  and 
fometimes  a  whole  inch  broad,  out  of  which  the  miners,  with  a 
kind  of  hooked  irons,  draw  thefand  (Jr  earth  wherein  the  diamonds 
are ;  breaking  the  rocks  when  the  vein  terminates,  that  the  vein 
may  be  found  again,  and  continued.  It  has  been  difeovered  about 
250  years. 

2.  The  DiAMOND-*m«£  of  Gani,  or  Coulour,  feven  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  Golconda,  eadwardly.  In  this  mine  are  found  a  great 
number  of  dones,  from  ten  to  forty  carats,  and  even  more  ;  and  in 
it  alfo  was  found  the  famous  diamond  of  Aureng-zeb,  the  great 
mogul,  above  mentioned,  which,  before  it  was  cut,  weighed  793 
carats.  The  dones  of  this  mine  are  not  very  clear  ;  their  water  is 
ufually  tinged  with  the  quality  of  the  foil,  being  fometimes  black, 
red,  green,  or  yellow.  There  are  ufually  60,000  perfons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  work  in  this  mine.  They  work  naked,  as 
in  the  mine  of  Raolconda,  and  are  watched,  after  the  like  manner, 
by  infpe&ors.  This  mine  was  difeovered  about  170  years  ago,  by  a 
peafant,  who,  digging  in  the  ground,  found  a  natural  fragment  of 


25  carats.  '  # 

3.  The  diamon D-mine  of  Soumelpour,  or  river  Goual.  From 
this  river  are  brought  all  our  fine  diamond- points,  or  (parks,  called 
natural fparks.  They  never  begin  to  feek  for  diamonds  in  this  river 
till  after  the  month  of  December,  when  the  great  rains  are  over  ; 
and  they  ufually  wait  till  the  water  is  grown  clear,  which  is  not 
before  January :  in  this  work,  8  or  10,000  perfons  of  all  ages  and 
fexes  are  employed,  who  are  watched  with  great  ftridtnefs.  A  great 
fign  that  there  are  diamonds  near,  is,  the  finding  of  thofe  dones  cal-' 
led  by  the  Europeans  thunder ejlones. 

4.  The  diamond- mine  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  or  river  of  Stic- 
cudan.  We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  this  mine;  the  prince 
who  reigns  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  not  allowing  flrangers  to  have 
any  commerce  in  thefe  dones  ;  though  there  are  very  line  ones  to  be 
bought  at  Batavia,  brought  thither  by  dealth. 

Brilliant  Diamond,  is  that  cut  in  faces  both  at  the  top,  and  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  whofe  table,  or  principal  face  at  the  top  is  flat. 

To  make  a  complete  fquare  brilliant,  if  the  rough  diamond  be  no* 
found  to  be  of  the  figure  here  deferibed,  it  mud  be  made  fo.  And 
if  the  work  be  perfeftly  executed,  the  length  of  the  axis  will  be  equal 
to  the  fide  of  the  fquare  bafe  of  the  pyramid.  Jewellers  then  form 
the  table  and  collet,  by  dividing  the  block  or  length  of  the  axis  into 
eighteen  parts.  They  take  *  from  the  upper  part,  and  „  from 
the  lower.  This  gives  a  plane  at  *  didance,  from  the  girdle  for 
he  table  ;  and  a  fmaller  plane  at  *  d, dance,  for  the  collet ;  the 
breadth  of  which  will  be  \  of  the  breadth  o  the  table  In  th.s  flate 
the  done  is  faid  to  be  a  complete  fquare  table  diamond. 

The  brilliant  is  an  improvement  on  the  table  diamond,  and  was 
introduced  within  the  lad  century,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffries. 

To  render  a  brilliant  perfed,  each  corner  of  the  above  deferibed 
table  diamond  mud  be  Ihortened  by  T*0  of  it  s  diagonal.  The  corner 
libs  of  the  upper  fides  mud  be  flattened,  or  run  towards  the  center 
thp  tah]c  i  lefs  than  the  fides.  The  lower  part  which  terminates 
,he  gWk,  m.,<t  be  I  of  one  Me  of  .hegWIe;  and  each  corner 
Wb  of  the  under  fides  mud  be  flattened  at  the  top,  to  anfwer  the  above 
flattening  at  the  girdle,  and  at  bottom  mud  be  *  of  each  fide  of  the 


collet.- 
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The  parts  of  the  fmall  work  which  complete  the  brilliant,  or  the 
ftar  and  fkill  facets,  are  of  a  triangular  figure. 

Rofe  Diamond,  is  that  quite  flat  underneath,  but  it’s  upper  part 
cut  in  diverfe  little  faces,  ufually  triangles,  the  uppermoft  whereof 
terminate  in  a  point.  In  rofe  diamonds ,  the  depth  of  the  (tone  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point  mufl  behalf  the  breadth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe  of  the  ltone.  The  diameter  of  the  crown  mull  be  three  fifths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  bafe.  The  perpendicular  from  the  bafe  to 
the  crown  mufl  be  three  fifths  of  the  depth  of  theftone. 

Complexions  of  Diamonds.  The  fineft  diamonds  are  thofe  of  a 
complexion  like  that  of  a  drop  of  the  cleared  rock-water :  and  if 
fuch  ftones  be  of  a  regular  form,  and  truly  made,  as  alfo  from’ 
ftains,  fouls,  fpots,  fpecks,  flaws,  and  crofs  veins,  they  will  have 
the  higheft  luftre  of  any,  and  be  efteemed  the  mod  perfedt. 

If  diamonds  be  tin&ured  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  red,  in  a  high 
degree,  they  are  next  in  efteem.  But  if  they  partake  of  thefe  colours 
only  in  a  low  degree,  it  greatly  finks  their  value. 

There  are  other  complexions  of  diamonds ,  fuch  as  the  brown,  and 
thofe  of  a  dark  hue  ;  the  fird  fometimes  refemble  the  browned  fugar- 
candy,  and  the  latter  dufky  iron.  A  black  tinge  in  diamonds  is  cori- 
fidered  as  an  imperfedtion,  though,  when  the  diamond  is  cut,  a  black 
foil  placed  under  it  improves  it’s  beauty. 

Rough  Diamond,  is  that  not  yet  cut,  but  jud  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  mine. 

A  rough  diamond  mud  be  chofen  uniform,  of  a  good  fhape,  trans¬ 
parent,  not  quite  white,  and  free  of  flaws  and  Shivers.  RotWh  dia¬ 
monds  are  more  commonly  found  of  a  fix-pointed  figure  than  of  any 
other  ;  and  thefe  are  called  fix-pointed  rough  diamonds.,  the  figure  of 
which  is  compofed  of  two  fquare  pyramids,  joined  at  their,  bafes. 
Id  ce  Its  whole  figure  is  compofed  of  eight  triangular  faces,  or 
planes,  four  of  which  meet  in  a  point  above  the  bafe,  and  four  below, 
it,  in  another  point.  The  didance  of  thefe  two  points  is  the  axis 
of  the  figure.  ; 

Diamond,  table,  is  that  which  lias  a  large  fquare  face  at  the  top, 
ericompaileu  with  a  Idler. 

Valuation  ^/Diamonds.  As  we  judge,  that  the  following  accu¬ 
rate  rate  of  manner  of'edimating  the  value  of  diamonds,  drawn  up 
by  a  perfon  well  {killed  in  that  coftly  article  of  commerce,  will  not 
only  prove  acceptable  as  a  curiofity,  but  ufeful  to  many  perfons.who 
deal  in  precious  ftones,  we  therefore  here  fubjoin  it. 
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i  r.  Jeftrtes  lays  down  the  following  rule  for  the  valuation  of 
diamonds  of  all  heights.  He  firrt  ftpfofe,  the  value  of a rough 

value  of  dtji !  ,  ”  per  C?rat>  at  a  medium  i  <>*n  to  find  the 
vveiehtb Strtter  we.ghts,  multiply  the  fquare  of  their 
gnt  by  2,  and  the  produdt  is  the  value  required.  E  p  To  find 
the  value  ol  .  rough  &Wof  rwo  era,,.  2  V  2=1  Vfquare 

fqulrc  of  double  their 


in  pounds  :  thus,  to  find  the  value  of  a  wrought  diamond  weighing 
two  carats,  we  firft  find  the  fquare  of  double  the  weight,  viz  4^  4 
:=i6,  then  16X2,-32.  So  that  the  true  value  of  a  manulac- 
tiired  diamond  of  two  carats  is  32 /. 

Specific  gravity  of  Diamonds.  Mr,.  Boyle  has  given  us  the  ob- 
fervation  of  a  perfon  much  converfant  in  diamonds,  that  fome  of 
thofe  gems,  in  their  rough  date,  were  much  heavier  than  others  of 
the  fame  bignefs,  cfpecially  if  they  were  cloudy  or  foul  *  and  Mr. 
Boyle  mentions  one  that  weighed  8  grains  •J*,  which,  being  card 
fully  weighed  in  water,  according  to  the  rules  of  hydroftatjesj  proved 
to  an  equal  bulk  of  that  liquor,, as  2-jf  to  1.  Tut  as  there  may  be 
fome  difference  in  thefe  trials,  from  , (tie  nature  and  temper  of  the 
water  nfed  in  the  experiments  ;  Mr.  Elliot  has  therefore  compofed  a 
table  of  their  feveral  differences,  which  is  done  with  great. accuracy 
and  care  ;  and,  comprifing  all  the  common  varieties  in  diamonds , 
may  ferve  as  a  general  rule  of  their  mean  gravity  and  differences. 

In  Dir.  In  water.  %ecifia 
5  ,  .  „  .  r,  .  gravity. 

t»ra:ris.  Drains. 

r  Water  - 

N°  i.  A'Brafil  diamond,  fine  water 
and  rough  coat,  - 
Ditto,  fine  water,  rough  coat, 

Ditto,  fide  bright  coat 
Ditto,  fine  bright  coat. 

An  Eaft  India  diamond ,  pale 
blue,  - 

Ditto,  bright  yellow, 

Ditto,  very  fine  water,  bright 
coat, 

Ditto,  very  bad  water,  honey¬ 
comb  coat,  -  -  20,38  14459 

9.  Ditto,  very  hard  bluifh  cad,  22,5  16,  t 

to.  Ditto,  very  foft,  good  water,  22,615  16,2 

11.  Ditto,  a  large  red  foulnefs  in  it,  25,48  18I23 

12.  Ditto,  foft,  bad  water,  -  29,525  21.140' 

13.  Ditto,  foft,  brown  coat,  -  26,535  18,99 

14.  Ditto,  very  deep  green  coat,  25.25  18,08 


2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 


92,425 

88,21 

10,025 

9,560 

26,458 

23>33 


66.16 

63.16 

7**79 

6,830 

18,945 

16.71 


icoO 

35i2 
352  r 
35i* 
35°* 

35*2 

3524 


20,66  14,8  3525' 


35*9 

35*5 

3525 

35*4 

352i 

35*6 

352i 


35*3 

35*9 

35*7 


The  mean  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Brafi!  diamonds  appears 
to  be  -  -  - 

The  mean  of  the  Eaft  India  diamonds  - 
The  mean  of  both  -  _  - 

|  Therefore,  if  any  thing  determinate  is  to  be  faid,-as  to  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  diamond,  it  is,  that  it  is  to  water  as  2 ci7  to 

The  factitious  Diamonds,  made  in  France,,  are  called  temple 
diamonds;  they  fall  vaftlyfhort  of  the  genuine  ones;  and  areconfe- 
quently  of  little  value,  being  chiefly  ufed  for  decorating  the  habits  of 
ftage-players. 

Diamonds,  Cornijh ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  all  the 
fpecies  of  cry  Hals  which  are  compofed  of  a  column,  terminated  at 
each  end  by  a  pyramid.  The  name  takes  in  two  .genera  of  cryftal, 
01  each  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies. 

Diamond  is  an  inftrument of  considerable  ufe  in  the  glafs  mi- 
nufactory,  for  fquaring  the  large  plates;  and,  among,  glafiers,  for 
cutting  their  glafs. 

Diamond,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  black  colour  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  noblemen. 

IS  great  l’fe  for  Srinding  hard  fubdances. 

DIAMUKUM yftmple,  in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  mulberries 
and  honey,  ufed  againtt  difeales  of  the  throat,  and  for  Hopping  dy- 
fenteries,  &c.  8  1 

Diamorum,  compound,  is  made  with  mulberry-juice,  verjjiice 
myirh,  and  faftron.  It  is  ufed  to  deterge  phlegm  from  the  ltomach 
and  breaft ,  and  to  eafe  refpiration. 

DIANA,  in  mythology,  the  daughter  of  jupiterand  Latona,  and 
twin  filtei  to  Apuljo.  She  is  laid  to  have  been  born  firft,  and  to  have 
affifted  her  mother  in  the  delivery  of  Apollo.  The  moft  known 
character  of  this  goddefs  is,  tiiat  of  her  preliding  over  woods  and 
delighting  in  hunting.  Accordingly  the  Diana'venatrix,  or  goddefs 
of  the  chace,  is  frequently  reprdented  in  ancient  ftatues,  and  de¬ 
scribed,  by  the  Roman  poets,  as  running,  with  her  veil  fhortened 
and  girt  about  her,  and  yet  flying  back  with  the.  wind  :  iheis  tali  of 
ftature;  and  her  face,  though  fo  very  handfome,  is  fomevvhat  manly 
her  legs  are  bare,  well-fhaped,  and  ftrong;  her  feet  are  fometimes 
bare,  and  lometimes  adorned  with  a  fort  of  bufkin:  fhe  often  has 
her  quiver  on  her  fhoulder ;  and  fometimes  holds  a  javelin  but 
more  ufually  a  bow  in  her  right  hand.  The  flames  of  Diana ’were 
frequent  in  the  woods,  when- fhe  is  represented  as  hunting,  bathing, 
and  refting  herfelf  after  fatigue.  ,  g 

T  he  temple  dedicated  to  her,  at  Epbefus,  was  the  moft  celebrated 
and  efleemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  burned  by 
Eroflratus,  or  Eratoraftus,  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the  adtion,  on 
the  day  in  which  Alexander  was  born,  A.  M.  3648.  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  names  for  the  fun  and  moon,  and  had  each  of  them 
lances  given  them,  in  allufion  to  the  projection  of  their  rays. 

DIANDRIA,  in  boiany,  the  fecond  clafs  of  plants,  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  two  (lamina  or  male  parts  in  each. 

Of  this  clals  of  plants,  which  comprehends  three  orders,  viz.  the 
monogynia ,  digynia,  and  trigynia,  are  the  jelfamine,  phiilyrea,  olive 
rofemary,  &c.  See  Plate  36,  and  Plate  38,  Clafs  2.  ’ 

,  rHERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia 

clals.  lhe  flower  has  a  permanent  einpalement  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  tubulous,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  equal  parts  :  the  fl  iwer  is  of 
the  grinning  kind,  having  one  petal  with  a  ihort  tube;  the  upper 
lip  is  leflexed  and  bifid  ,  the  lower  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
middle  being  the  broadeft :  it  lias  two  fhort  flender  ftamina, 
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adhering  to  the  back  of  the  petal,  one  of  which  has  a  twin  fummit, 
the  other  is  a  little  taller.  It  bas  an  oblong  germen  fupportirig  a 
flender  ftyle  of  the  length  of  the  {lamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
ftigma.  The  empalement  afterwards  becomes  a  capfule  with  two 
I'  cells,  opening  with  two  valves,  which  are*  alternately  comprefTed  at 
!  the  top  and  bottom,  and  open  with  an  elaflicity,  carting  a  fingle  feed 
out  of  each  cell.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
I  parts  of  North  America. 

I  DIA-NTHON,  (from  hci,  and  x'Aoq,  flower,)  in  medicine,  an  an- 
I  tidotc  prefer  1  bed  by  Myrepfus,  from  which,  it  is  probable,  the  fpecres 
j  diantbus,  in  the  London  Difpenfatory,  was  taken.  It  is  thus  made  : 

R  flor.  rorifni  §i.  rofar.  n.  &  rad.  glych.  aa  3  vi.  caryoph.  arom. 

1  fpic.  nard.  nuc.  inofeh.  rad.  galangal.  cort.  cinnamon,  rad.  zedoar. 

Jign.  aloes,  fern.  card.  min.  fem.  anethi,  anifi,  &  macis  aa  B 
'  iv.  M. 

DIAN  THUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandr'm  digynia  clafs 
of  plants,  whole  corolla  confifts  of  five  petals,  the  ungues  of  which 
are  the  length  of  the  cup;  they  are  narrow,  and  inferted  into  the 
receptacle  ;  the  limb  is  plane;  arid  the  braCteaeof  the  petals  broadeft 
at  the  extremity,  and  crenated  ;  the  fruit  is  a  cylindric  covered 
capfule,  confiding  of  one  cell,  and  opening  four  ways  at  the  top  : 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  comprefTed,  and  roundifh. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  ciove-july  flowers  or  carnations,  the 
pinks  and  fweet-williams  ;  all  beautiful  flowers,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  or  layers. 

DIANUCUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  rob,  made  of  the  juice 
of  green  walnuts,  and  fugar,  boiled  together,  by  a  moderate  fire,  to 
the  confidence  of  honey.  It  {Lengthens  the  flomach,  promotes 
fweat,  and  refills  poifon. 

DIAPALMA,  in  pharmacy,  a  deliccative,  or  drying  plairter, 
compofed  of  common  oil,  hog’s  fat,  and  litharge  of  gold  :  it  is  the 
plairter  moft  ufed  for  wounds  and  ulcers. 

DIAPASON,  or  Diapase,  (from  Stcc,  by,  and  rj*?,  all,)  in  mnfic, 
a  mufical  interval,  by  which  moft  authors,  who  have  written  upon 
the  theory  of  mnfic,  ufed  to  exp  refs  theotlave  of  the  Greeks. 

The  diapafon  is  the  fi:  ft  and  moft  perfect  of  the  concords:  if 
considered  limply,  it  is  but  one  harinonical  interval ;  though,  it  eon- 
fidered  diatonically,  by  tones  and  femitones,  it  contains  feven 
degrees,  viz.  the  three  greater  tone?,  two  letter  tones,  and  two 
greater  femitones. 

The  interval  of  a  diapafon,  that  is,  the  proporlon  of  it’s  grave 
founds  to  it’s  actite,  is  duplicate,  i.e.  as  2  to  1. 

Diapason,  among  mufical  inllrument-makcrs,  is  a  kind  of  rule, 
orfeale,  whereby  they  adjuft  the  pipes  of  their  organs,  and  cut  the 
holes  of  their  flutes,  hautboys,  &c.  in  due  proportion,  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  tones,  femitonesj  and  concords  jurtly. 

A  fquare  being  divided  into  eight  parallelograms,  the  points 
wherein  a  diagonal  line  interfeCls  alt  thefe  parallelograms,  exprels 
all  theufual  intervals  in  mufic  ;  and  on  this  principle  it  is  that  the 
diapafon  is  founded.  There  is  a  particular  kind  of  diapajon  for 
trumpets,  fervingas  aftandard  of  the  different  magnitudes  they  muft 
have  to  perform  the  four  parts  of  mufic. 

There  is  another  for  fackbuts,  (hewing  how  far  they  are  to  be 
lengthened  and  fhortened,  to  raife  or  fall  from  one  tone  to  another. 

The  bell-founders  have  likewife  a  diapafon,  fervmg  to  regulate  the 
fize,  thicknefs,  weight,  &c.  of  their  bells. 

Diapason  diaex ,  a  kind  of  compound  concord,  whereof  there 
are  two  forts :  the  greater,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  10:3; 
and  the  lefs  in  that  of  16  :-5* 

Diapason  diapente ,  a  compound  confonance  in  a  triple  ratio,  as 
3:9.  This  interval,  fays  Martianus  Capella,  confifts  of  nine  tones 
and  a  femitone,  nineteen  femitones,  and  thirty-eight  diefes.  It  is 
a  fymphony  made  when  the  voice  proceeds  from  the  full  to  the 
twelfth  found. 

Diapason  di&teffaron.  The  Pythagoreans  did  not  admit  this 
interval  as  a  confonance  or  concord,  for  this  reafon,  that  it  s  ratio 
8  :  3  was  neither  multiple,  uor  fuper-particular.  But  Ptolemy  con¬ 
tends  for  it’s  being  a  good  concord,  for  this  reafon,  that  the  diapafon 
added  to  any  concord,  produces  a  concord.  Ariftoxenus  heiein 
agrees  with  him. 

Diapason  ditone,  a  compound  concord,  in  the  proportion  of 
10  to  4 ,  or  5  to  2. 

Diapason  femiditone,  a  compound  concord,  whofe  teims  are  in 

the  proportion  of  12105.  ,  , 

DIAPEDESIS,  in  medicine,  a  tranfudation  of  the  fluids  through 
the  fides  of  the  veffels  that  contain  them,  occafioned  by  the  b  00  s 
becoming  too  much  attenuated,  or  the  pores  becoming  too  patent 
and  open.  Some  phyficians  deny  any  fuch  tenuity  of  blood,  as  to 

effect  this.  .  . 

-The  word  is  compounded  of  Sict,  through,  and  tsv\S»oo,  1  leap. 
DIAPENSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogyma 
clafs  of  plants;  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  faucer-like 
petal,  the  tube  being  cylindrical,  and  the  limb  divided  into  bve  ob¬ 
tufe  and  plane  fegments:  the  fruit  is  atrilocular  roundifh  caplule, 

containing  a  great  manv  roundifh  feeds. 

DIAPENTE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  an  interval  making  the 
fecond  of  the  concords  ;  and,  with  the  diateffaron,  an  o  ave. 

This  is  what,  in  the  modern  mufic,  is  called  a  fifth. 

Diapente  col  ditano,  in  mufic,  is,  by  Zarlin,  and  man  ,  others, 
ufed  for  what  we  call  the  feventh  major.  See  the  artic  e  E 

Diapente  col femiditano,  is  the  feventh  minor.  See  the  articles 

Minor  and  Major.  >  ,  ,  •  ,ii„ 

The  diapente  is  a  fimple  concord  ;  yet,  if  confidered  diatonica  y, 

it  contains  four  terms  ;  two  greater  tones,  a  !e 5  tone,  an  fa 
femitone.  The  diapente  is  the  grcatefl  part  of  theoHave,  harmo¬ 
nically  divided.  It  is  produced  when  the  voice  pafies  from  fui 
to  it’s  fifth  found. 


Diapente,  in  pharmacy,  is  ufed  for  a  medicine  compounded  of 
nve  teveral  drugs  or  ingredients.  r 

DiAi  entf.,  among  farriers,  a  wirink  made  for  horfes  ;  of  gentian, 
™Unt  1ir,.1wort’  barberries,  myrrh,  and  ivory  (havings,  of  each  a 
like  quantity,  whit h  are  to  (re  pounded  feparately,  and  finely  fearced. 

is  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  fpoonfuls,  is  mixed 
V'.'k  a^°hK  a  of  mufeadine,  or  faek,  or,  for  want  of  either, 
wn,  rung  ale  or  beer,  and  given  in  fevers,  the  cough,  glanders, 
lurfcits  inflammations,  yellows,  &c.  It  is  accounted  good  to 
purity  the  blood  from  all  foulneftes,  as  well  as  to  reflrain  the  over¬ 
flowing  ot  the  gall,  working  of  the  fpleeri,  &c. 

DIAPER,  a  fort  of  linen  cloth  wrought  with  flowers  and  other 
figures. 

DIAPERED,  nr  Diapre',  In  heraldry,  the  dividing  of  a  field 
in  planes,  like  fret-work,  and  filling  the  fame  with’  variety  of 
figures.  This  chiefly  obtains  on  boriiures,  which  are  diapered,  or 
fretted  over,  and  the  frets  charged  with  things  proper  for  bofdures. 
Baron  renders  it  variatus,  which  is  rjot  fufficicnt  to  exprefs  the  fe- 
vetal  things  of  which  it  is  variated. 

DIAPHANEITY,  among  fchoolmen,  the  quality  of  a  tranfpa- 
rentbody,  or  that  which  denominates  it  fuch 

DIAPHANOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  tranfparent  bodies, 
or  fuch* as  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light  ;  a  quality  which,  according 
to  the  Cartefians,  is  owing  to  the  reCtitude  or  ftraitnefs  of  their 
poies  ;  but,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to.  the  homogeneity  of 
the  fuoft  ar.ee  of  thefe  bodies,  and  of  the  medium  which  occupies 
their  pores. 

D1 APHOENICUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  f>rt.of  medicine  or  elec¬ 
tuary,,  chiefly  made  of  dates.  It  purges  (Profit its,  and  excites  the 
menfes.  It  is  alfo  ufeti  in  dropiies,  lethargies,  apoplexies,  and 
pa  i  lies, 

D1  APHONlCS,  a  term  fome.timcs  applied  to  the  fcierice  of  re- 
fraCltd  found,  as  it  palfes  through  the  different  mediums. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  medicineman  elimination  of  the  humours 
in  any  part  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  fkm.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETICS,  among  phyficians,  all  medicines,  which  pro¬ 
mote  perfpirati  >n.  See  the  article  AleXiph Armic. 

DIAPHRAGM,  in  anatomy,  the  part  which  l’eparates  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen  ;  vulgarly  called  the  midriff. 

The  vvord  is  derived  from  dia&pctjoa,  to  inciofe  or  wall  in. 

It  is  alfo  called  feptum  trenfverjum,  or  croft-wall,  f  om  it’s  {filia¬ 
tion,  becaufe  it  divides  the  trunk  of  the  body  into  two  cavities,  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  It  is  compofed  ot  two  mufcles  ;  the  firft  and 
fuperior  of  thefe  arifes  from  the  fternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  lad 
ribs,  in  each  fide.  It’s  fiores,  from  this  fetnicircular  origination, 
tend  towards  their  center,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  oraponeurofis, 
which  has  always  been  taken  for  the  nervous  part  of  the  midriff. 
The  fecond  and  inferior  mtifcle  comes  from  the  vertebra  of  the  loins 
by  two  productions,  of  which  that  on  the  right  fide  comes  from 
the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  vertebra  of  the  loins  ;  that  on  the  left 
fide  is  fomewhat  ftiorter ;  and  both  thefe  productions  join  and  make 
the  lower  part  of  the  midriff,  which*  joins  it’s  tendon  with  the  tendon 
of  the  other,  fo  as  that  they- make:  but  one  membrane,  or  rather 
partition,  it  is  covered  with  a  membrane  on  it’s  fi  le,  and  by  tne 
peritonaeum  on  the  lower  fide.  It  is  pierced  in  ihc  middle  for  the 
paflage  ot  the  vena  cava,  in  it’s  lower  part  fir  the  cefi.phagus,  and 
the  nerves  which  go  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  flomach  ;  and  be¬ 
twixt  the  productions  of  the  inferior  niuicie,  pafies  the  aorta,  the 
thoracic  dtiCl,  and  the  vena  azygos.  It  receives  artcr.es  and  veins 
called  phrenicas,  from  the  cava  and  aorta  ;  anu  lon  etimes  on  it  s 
lower  part  two  branches  trom  the  vena  adipofa,  and  two  arteries 
from  the  lumbares.  It  has  two  nerves  which  come  fiom  tne  third 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  which  pafs  through  the  ca\ity  of  the  thoiax, 
anil  are  difperfedin  the  mufcle  of  the  midriff.  In  it’s  natmal  fix¬ 
ation,  it  is  convex  on  the  upper  fide  towards  the  bread,,  and  concave 
on  it’s  lower  fide  towards  tee  belly  :  therefore,  wt  e.u  it  s  fibres  (well 
and  contract,  it  muft  become  plane  on  each  fide,  and  confequently 
the  cavity  of  the  bread  is  enlarged  to  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  air  in  infpifation  ;  and  the  flomach  and  inteftines  are 
prefled  for  the  diftribution  of  the  chyle  :  but  it  dimiuifhes  the  cavity 
of  the  bread  when  it  refumes  it’s  natural  fimation,  and  prettes  the 
lungs  for  the  ex  pul  lion  of  the  air  in  exfpiration. 

Diaphragm  is  ufed  for  the  feptum  Jcroti.  See  Scrotum; 
Diaphragm  is  likewife  generally  applied  to  all  partitions  or  fe- 
parations  between  two  parts  of  a  thing  ;  as  the  little  perforated  par¬ 
titions  in  the  tubes  of  long  tclefcopes.  .  , 

DIAPHRAGMATIC,  denotes  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves 

diftributed  through  the  diaphragm. 

DIAPHTHORA,  (from  Si«Cp6ftffiv,  to  cofrupt.)  in  Ga  en  and 
Boerhaave,  implies  tiie  corruption  of  the  aliments  in  the  flomach, 
and  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  for  the  corruption  of  the  foetus  m  the 

W 0piAPORESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  oratory,  expreffing  the 
i  f  .wJfnpaker  how  he  (hall  proceed  111  his  difcurfe; 
urffi  beautiful  line  of  Homer,  where  Ulyfles  is  about  relating 
his  fufferings  to  Alcinous : 

T*  wj-TW,  n  S’  sieif,  Ti  S’  k«ricv  ? 

.  ® uidprimum ,  quid  deinde ,  quid pof  remum  alloquar  ? 

..What  firft,  what  mxt.  what  lafliy  fiiall  l  fpeak  r 

This  figure  bears  fame  affinity  rc  APo«.*i  i«  *  •«>  P'““4 

I"  i55 apru 'ka,"7f ,hU! 

caiw  from  the  pnlp  of  Darnalcus  prunes  »h.ch  maKe  ..  s  Me. 
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tioned,  with  caflia,  tamarinds,  rhubarb,  red  rofes,  violet  feeds, 
faunde'r’s  wood,  both  red  and  citron,  fcrapings  of  ivory,  liquorice 
juice,  and  the  four  cold  feeds.  It  is  good  to  prepare  and  foften  the 
humours. 

Diaprunum,  compound,  or  fdlutive,  is  only  the  fimple,  with  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  fcammony  to  every  pound  of  the  elec¬ 
tuary,  to  render  it  more  purgative. 

DIARRHODON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  divers  compo- 
fitions,  wherein  rofes  area  principal  ingredient. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ha.,  and  qohev,  rofe. 

Dia  r  rhodon  Abbutis ,  is  a  cordial  powder,  fo  denominated  from 
an  abbot  who  invented  it.  It  confifts  of  red  rofes,  red  and  citron 
faunders,  lignum  aloes,  cinnamon,  rhaponticum,  fpikenard,  ivory, 
hartfhorn,  faffron,  maftich,  pearls,  ambergris,  mu(k,  &c.  It  is 
ufed  to  flrengthen  the  heart,  ftomach,  and  liver,  toaflift  in  digeftion, 
and  to  prevent  vomiting. 

There  are  alfo  trochifei  Diarrhodon,  compofed  of  red  rofes, 
(havings  of  ivory,  the  faunders,  liquorice,  maflich,  faffron,  camphor, 
and  rofe.  water.  They  are  good  to  fortify  the  heart,  ftomach,  and 
liver,  and  to  ftop  dyfenteries,  and  other  fluxes  of  the  belly. 

Diarrhodon,  pilulce,  are  compofed  of  aloes,  trochifci  diar- 
rbodon,  wormwood  leaves,  maftich,  and  rock-falt.  Theyftrft  purge, 
then  fortify  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  prevent  a  ft  inking 
breath.  But  all  thefe  coinpofitions  are  out  of  ufe  at  prefent. 

DIARRHOEA,  in  medicine,  a  loofenefs,  or  a  frequent  and  plen¬ 
tiful  difeharge  of  thin,  watery,  mucous,  flimy,  frothy,  bilious,  or 
blackifh  matter  from  the  inteftines,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
without,  a  mixture  of  the  inteftines. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  hx,  through,  and  pea,  to 
flow. 

The  figns  which  precede  a  diarrhoea  of  any  kind  are  ufually  a 
tenfivepain  and  rumbling,  and  noife  in  the  abdomen,  and  pungent 
acute  pains,  particularly  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  appe¬ 
tite  is  ufually  very  bad  in  the  beginning  of  a  diarrhoea,  and  in  it’s 
future  flages  the  ftrength  fails  :  and  the  longer  it  continues  the  w  orfe 
fymptoms  it  brings  on  :  a  tenefmus  is  one  common  complaint,  and 
the  head  is  weakened  and  aches  at  times;  and  finally,  an  internal 
heat  is  felt,  which  is  a  very  bad  fymptom,  and  thieatens  mifehiefs 
of  various  kinds. 

All  forts  of  fubftances  whatever,  poflefled  of  any  degree  of  acri¬ 
mony,  will  (Emulate  the  inteftines,  accelerate  their  periltaltic  motion, 
invite  a  larger  quantity  of  fluids  to  their  glands,  and  caufe  a  difeharge 
of  their  contents  by  ftool. 

If  alealefeent  aliments  be  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  quantities 
fuperior  to  the  power  of  digeftion,  they  putrify,  and,  becoming 
acrimonious,  by  their  ftimulus  provoke  a  diarrheea.  Thus,  thole 
who  eat  ftale  filh  fall  frequently  into  a  violent  diarrheea;  and  half 
a  grain  of  putrified  yolk  of  an  egg  will  produce  a  great  number  of 
{tools. 

If  acefeent  aliment  be  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  they  putrify 
and  contraft  an  acid  acrimony.  Thus  milk,  if  it  turn  acid  on  the 
ftomach,  purges  ;  as  do  fruits  and  other  vegetables  under  the  fame 
circumftances.  If  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  liver,  pancreas,  or  any 
part  which  has  an  immediate  communication  with  the  inteft inal  tube, 
be  affected  with  an  ablceis  of  any  kind,  the  acrimonious  matter  dif¬ 
eharged  ftimulates  the  inteftines,  and  produces  a  diarrheea. 

In  cafe  of  an  abfeefs  in  any  part  remote  from  the  inteftinal  tube, 
as  in  the  lungs,  and  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  ddcharged  exter- 
haily,  the  patent  orifices  of  the  veins  may  abforo  a  part,  or  even 
all  the  pus,  and  convey  it  to  the  arteries  of  the  inteftines,  which 
may  depofit  this  acrimonious  matter  upon  them,  where  it  may 
(Emulate  them  to  a  diarrhoea ;  or,  if  this  fhould  not  happen,  the 
matter  may  be  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  the  veins  which  form  the 
vena  portae,  which  does  in  forne  meafure  the  office  of  an  artery  with 
refpeil  to  the  liver:  and  here  the  matter  may  be  feparated  from  the 
mafs  of  blood,  difeharged  by  the  biliary  ducts  into  the  inteftines, 
and  thus  pafs  off  in  copious  ftools. 

If  an  evacuation,  as  perfpiration,  ftiotrld  beobflru£ted,'  the  matter 
retained  will  acquire  a  tendency  to  acrimony,  and  be  more  likely  to 
be  depofited  upon  the  inteftines  than  any  where  elfe. 

Whep  the  obflruaing  matter,  in  a  chronical  diforder,  is  refolved, 
moved,  and  mixed  with  the  mafs  of  blood,  this  may  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  conveyed  to  the  inteftines,  and  difeharged  by  a  diarrheea. 
Thus  perfons  who  eat  large  quantities  of  the  faponaceous  fpring 
herbs,  or  ripe  fruits,  fall  into  a  plentiiul  diarrheea,  attended  with 
falutary  effects. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  how  careful  phyficians  Ihould  be  to  in- 
Ve (ligate  the  caufes  of  diarrhoeas,  in  order  to  preferibe  judreioufly, 
and  to  avoid  doing  a  great  deal  of  prejudice :  for  the  matter  mull 
be  carried  off,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  art,  before  any  aftringents 
can  be  adminiftered  ;  which  feem  only  to  be  indicated  when  the 
difeharge  is  fo  exorbitant  as  to  endanger  life ;  or  when  the  emiffaries 
of  the  glands  that  open  into  the  inteftines,  are.  too  much  relaxeJ, 
after  the  ftimulating  caufe  is  perfe&ly  eliminated. 

Deftroying  the  peculiar  acrimony  that  caufes  a  diarrhoea,  when 
that  can  be  done,  will  bid  fair  to  cure,  or  at  leaf!  to  alleviate  the 
diforder. 

When  a  diarrhoea  attacks  child-bed  women,  it  is  a  threatening 
fymptom,  and  it  it  continues  ‘above  two  or  three  days  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  In  this  fituation,  a  clylter  with  ftarch  and  thebaic  tindlure, 
Ihould  be  irije&ed,  and  immediately  after  it  the  col  umbo  root  may 
be  given  by  way  of  infufion  in  boiling  water;  a  tea-cup  full  may 
be  given  after  each  evacuation.  It  is  fafe  and  efficacious,  like  the 
ipecac,  whether  a  fever  attends  or  not,  and  like  it  may  be  admi- 
ni  Txru  10  r  C  ear'y  ftaSes  'n  w^ich  aftringents  tire  often  forbid. 

.  /A.ien,  8ne[  or£?tn?r  Pafli°'is  give  rife  to  this  diforder,  the  cure 
is  difficult  ;  the  affe&ions  of  the  mind  are  a  check  to  perfpiration, 
and  powerfully  counterad  every  means  of  exciting  it.  In  fuch  a 


cafe,  the  feet  muft  be  kept  warm,  vomits  and  purges  omitted 
cept  very  mild  ones,  and  antifpafmodics,  with  moderate  dofe^f 
laudanum,  muft  be  perfifted  in  for  the  cure.  Small  dofes  of  V* 
tin£t.  theb.  in  draughts  of  valerian  tea,  will  be  proper.  1C 

The  diarrheea  which  attends  infants  during  dentition  is  mi  b 
relieved  by  the  following  :  R  pulv.  rad.  columb.  9  i.  ad/-  j  m  ° 
nef.  alb.  9  ii.  ad  3  ii.  aq.  menth.  ft.  ^  iv.  m.  detur  cochl 
2da,  vel  4ta,  vel  6ta,  quaq.  hora.  1  P  • 

Aftringents  are  only  indicated  when  the  exorbitant  difeharges  en 
danger  life  ;  and  when  thefe  are  admitted,  logwood,  and  ips  nre~ 
parations,  are  to  be  preferred.-  The  con.  fimaroub.  is  finoularlv 
efficacious;  the  biftort  and  tormentil  roots  are  powerfully  fo-  but 
alum,  which  is  fo  ufeful  in  haemorrhages,  is  not  of  great  advanta«e 
here. 

If  flatulencies  are  very  troublefome,  the  following  bolus  may  be 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours.  R  extr.  lign.  campech.  9  1 
pulv.  cort.  eluther.  gr.  x.  fyr.  q.f.  bol. 

In  fcorbutic,  arthritic,  and  other  difeafed  habits,  a  diarrhoea  is 
often  a  confequence  of  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  humours  af- 
feding  the  inteftines  ;  in  which  cafes,  to  corred  the  morbid  quaI 
lity  of  the  fluids,  or  to  remove  them  to  a  lefs  dangerous  fituation" 
will  conftitute  the  cure.  Here  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  original 
diforder. 

Infants  that  have  not  the  breaft,  are  fometimes  fo  difordered  by 
watery  ftools,  attended  with  gripes,  that  all.  the  ufual  methods  of 
relief  are  but  vain  endeavours  ';  when  this  happens,  a  frefh  breaft 
will  as  rarely  fail  to  cure,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  negleded: 
I  he  ftools  attending  thefe  tender  patients,  are  fometimes  green  as 
well  as  watery,  and  generally  uflier  in  convulfions.  The  eafieft 
and  mod  effedual  management  is,  to  give  three,  four,  or  fix  drops 
of  the  vin.  ant.  or  more,  if  neceffary,  to  provoke  a  vomiting,  and 
repeat  it  every  four,  fix,  or  twelve  hours,  until  the  colour  and 
confiftence  of  the  ftools  are  amended.  While  the  ftools  are  four 
and  green,  three  or  four  drops  of  lixiv.  tart,  may  be  given  at  proper 
intervals,  or  the  mixture  above  preferibed,  with  magnef.  alb.  and 
R.  columb. 

DIARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  articulation,  or  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  bones,  in  which  there  is  a  manifeft  motion.  See  the 
article  Articulation. 

The  diarthrojis  comprehends,  1.  The  enarthrofis,  in  which  the 
head  of  one  of  the  bones  is  received  into  a  deep  cavity  in  the  other 
as  in  the  articulation  of  the  femur.  2.  The  arthrodia,  in  which  the 
head  of  one  of  the  bones  is  received  into  a  (lighter  cavity  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  jun&ure  of  the  os  humeri  with  the  fcapula. 
3.  The  ginglymus,  in  which  the  bones  mutually  receive,  and  are 
received  by  one  another,  as  in  the  cafe  in  the  articulation  of  the 
humerus  and  cubitus. 

To  thefe,  Fallopius  adds  the  trochoides,  in  which  the  motion  is 
like  that  of  a  wheel  about  it’s  axis,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  articulation 
of  the  firff  vertebrae  of  the  neck  with  the  fecond  :  and  to  all  thefe 
fome  of  the  modern  anatomifts  have  added  alfo  the  amphiarthrofis 
a  term  which  comprehends  all  thofe  jun&ures  of  the  bones,  which 
have  a  manifeft  motion,  and  which  differ  from  the  feveral  articu¬ 
lations  now  deferibed,  either  in  regard  of  their  figure,  or  the  motion 
they  allow  of.  Confult  Syftem  of  Anatomy,  p.  no,  col.  2. 

Di  arthrosis  Jynarthroides,  denotes  a  kind  of  neutral  or  dubious 
articulation. 

DIARY,  among  traders,  fignifies  a  journal  or  day-book,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  proceedings  or  bufinefsof  one  day. 

Diary  fever,  ephemera,  is  a  fever  of  one  day. 

DIASCHISM,  in  mufic,  the  difference  between  the  comma  and 
enharmonic  dielis  ;  which  is  exprdied  by  the  ration  3-.°*  Others 
call  it  the  Idler  comma. 

DIASCORDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  celebrated  compofition,  fo 
called  from  fcordium,  it’s  chief  ingredient:  it  is  otherwife  termed 
confeftio  Fracajiorii,  and  is  thus  di reded  by  the  college :  take  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  caftia  wood,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  of  true  fcordium, 
one  ounce;  of  Cretan  dittany,  tormentil,  biftort,  galbanum,  and 
gum  arabic,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  of  ftorax,  four  drams  and  an 
half;  of  opium  and  feeds  of  forrel,  of  each  one  dram  and  an  half  • 
of  gentian,  half  an  ounce;  of  long  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each  two 
drams;  of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds  and  an  half;  of  fugar  of 
rofes,  one  pound  ;  of  generous  canary,  eight  ounces ;  made  into  an 
eleduary. 

It  is  excellent  in  all  kinds  off  fluxes,  and  a  great  ftrenmhener 
,  both  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Nurfes  frequently  give  this  medi¬ 
cine  to  children,  to  make  them  deep  ;  buvthe  pradice  is  very 
detrimental,  and  generally  the  caufe  of  many-  diforders,  as  it  keeps 
them  too  coftive  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  againft  the  plague,  and  to  prevent 
putrefa&ion. 

DIASEBESTEN,  in  pharmacy,  a  foft,  purgative  ele&uary, 
whereof  febeftens  are  the  bafis.  The  other  ingredients  are  prunes^ 
tamarinds,  juices  of  iris,  anguria,  and  mercurialis,  penidies,  fimple 
diaprunum,  violet  feeds,  and  diagrydium.  It  is  good  in  remitting 
and  continued  fevers,  &c. 

DIASENNA,  the  name  of  a  foft,  purgative  medicine,  of  which 
fenna  is  the  bafis.  The  other  ingredients  are  fugar-candv,  cin¬ 
namon,  lapis  lazuli,  filk,  cloves,  galanga  minor,  black  pepper,  nar- 
dus  Indica,  feed  ofbafilicum,  flowers  of  cloves,  cardamoms,  ,  faffron, 
ginger,  zedoary,  &c.  This  eleduarv  is  taken  againft  melancholy 
and  fpleen.and  againft  difeafes  arifing  from  an  atra  bilis. 

DIASIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  at  Athens,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  furnamed  M£iAi%t©o,  i.  e.  the  propitious. 

DIASTASIS,  from  hxq^pa,  I  fet  apart,  a  term  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  phyficians  for  a  diltention  of  the  mufcles,  or  feparation  of 
the  bones,  when  they  naturally  recede  from  one  another. 

DIASTEM,  among  ancient  muficians,  the  fame  with  what  the 
moderns  call  interval. 
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Muficians  divide  intervals  into  two  kinds  ;  one  of  them  is  called 
fyftem,  which  is  to  contain,  at  lead,  two  intervals  in  the  diatonic 
kind  of  mufic  ;  but,  in  the  enharmonic,  it  contains  more  ;  the  other, 
which  they  call  diajlem,  is  a  mere  Pimple  interval. 

DIASTOLE,  among  phyficians,  Dignifies  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  auricles,  and  arteries ;  and  (lands  oppofed  to  the  fyftole,  or 
contraftion  of  the  fame  parts.  Refer  to  our  Sydem  of  Anatomy, 
p.  113,  col.  2,  for  further  information. 

The  opinions  of  authors  differ  greatly  concerning  the  caufe  of  the 
itnfiole  of  the  heart ;  but  the  mod  probable  one  feems  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Drake,  who  attributes  it  to  the  operation  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs ;  which,  expanding  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  adds 
like  the  drawing  of  the  embolus  of  a  pump  ;  and  as  this  enlarge- 
ment,  which  is  very  confiderable,  makes  way  for  the  blood  to  cir¬ 
culate,  fo  the  contra&ion  of  the  heart  adts  like  the  prelfure  of  the 
atmofphere  upon  the  furface  of  water,  compelling  it  to  flow  where 
the  refiilance  is  lead.  Thus  a  paffage  is  opened  for  the  blood  to 
pafs  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  left,  through  the  lungs;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  by  emptying  the  right  ventricle,  facilitates  the 
fyflole,  whereby  the  blood  is  protruded  from  the  left  ventricle. 

Diastole,  in  grammar,  a  figure  of  profody,  whereby  a  fyllable 
naturally  Ihort  is  made  long :  fnch  is  the  firlt  fyllable  of  Priatnides, 
in  the  following  verfe  of  Virgil  : 

Atque  hie  Priatnides :  nihil  0  tibi ,  amice ,  relid  urn. 

This  figure  is ufed  either  out  of  mere  poetic  licence,  without  any 
receflity  (or  fo  doing,  or  through  necefiity  for  the  fake  of  the  verfe; 
as  when  three  or  more  Ihort  fyllables  follow  each  other  in  hexameter 
verfe. 

DIASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architethire,  an  edifice,  where  the 
columns  (land  at  fuch  a  distance  one  from  another,  that  eight  mo¬ 
dules,  or  four  diameters,  are  allowed  for  the  intercoiumniation. 

DIASYRMUS.  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  ot  hyperbole,  being  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  or  keen  cenlure  of  (ome  low  ridiculous  thing  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poet, 

Dinfyrmus  fhrewd  a  living  en’mv  jeers  : 

This  raven  lings — the  mufic  of  the  fphercs  ! 

DIATESSARON,  among  the  ancient  muficians,  a  concord,  or 
harmonical  inteival,  compofed  of  a  greater  tone,  a  lefs  tone,  and  one 
greater  femi-tone  ;  it’s  proportion  in  numbers  is  as  4  :  3.  Many 
mufical  writers  have  rejedled  the  diateffaron  from  the  clafs  of  confo- 

nances. 

Diatessaron,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  a  compofition  fo 
called  from  the  four  ingredients  if  comprehends.  It  is  prepared  thus: 
take  of  gentian-root,  bay-berries,  myrrh,  and  roots  ot  birth-wort, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  of  honey,  two  pounds;  mix  them  into  an 
eleftuary.  This,  with  the  addition  of  the  (havings  of  ivory,  two 
ounces,  is  intitled  diapen/e ,  or  a  compofition  of  five  ingredients.  This 
medicine  was  firft  entered  in  the  college  difpenfatories  under  the 
name  of  theriaca.  Quincy  recommends  it  as  a  medicine  of  great 
importance  in  the  difeafes  of  cattle.  It  is  alfo  ufed  ag3inft  the  fling 
of  venomous  beads,  epilepfies,  convulfions,  colics,  &c. 

DIATHESIS  (from  haTitov^!,  I  difpofe,)is  a  term  ufed  by  fnme 
writers  for  conditution  ;  and  by  others  for  a  difpolition  of  the  blood 
to  a  faulty  date. 

DIATONIC,  an  epithet  g'ven  to  mufic,  as  it  proceeds  by  tones 
and  femi-tones,  both  afeending  and  descending.  See  the  articles 
Music  and  Gen  us. 

The  Greek  authors  divide  the  genera  or  kinds  of  mufic  into  dia- 
tonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic.  See  the  articles  Chromati c 
and  Enharmonic. 

Diatonic  mufic,  according  to  Nicomachus  and  ethers,  allows  of 
three  degrees,  the  greater  tone,  lefier  tone,  and  femi-tone.  See  the 
article  Tone. 

Hence  diatonic  mufic  appears  the  mod  natural,  and  of  confequence 
the  mod  ancient.  In  the  diatonic  mufic,  there  is  a  tone  between 
every  two  notes  in  the  fcale,  except  mi  and  fa,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it ,fi  and  ut,  where  there  is  only  a  greater  femi-tone.  The 
diatonic  genns  was  by  the  ancients  divided  into  two  fpecies,  the  molle 
and  the  intenfum.  The  lad  is  in  daily  pra&ice.  It  is  commonly 
faid  toconlilt  of  two  tones  and  a  femi-tone;  but,  to  fpe.ik  exactly, 
it  confids  of  a  femi-tone  major,  a  tone  minor,  and  a  tone  major. 

D1ATON1CO dsatoryic,  according  to  Zarlin,  is  the  pure  and 
natural  diatonic  genus,  or  when  the  progrefs  of  the  notes  in  B  quarre, 
or  B  natural,  in  which  not  one  of  the  founds  is  the  lead  altered. 
Such  is  the  plain  chant  of  the  church. 

DIATRAUI7E,  a  fort  of  cups  and  vafes,  which  anciently  were 
of  great  value,  and  only  feen  at  the  tables  ot  the  great.  I  hey  were 
pellucid  and  colourlefs,  and  cut  into  various  forms,  and  were  often 
engraved  upon  with  figures  ex pre (five  of  the  deeds  o(  honour  of  the 
family  who  polfelfed  them. 

DIATRAGACANTH,  in  pharmacy,  d  name  applied  to  certain 
powders,  whereof  gum  tragacanth  is  the  bafe.  There  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  the  cold  and  hot ;  the  cold  is  directed  thus :  take  of  gum 
tragacanth,  two  ounces  ;  of  gum  arabic,  an  ounce  and  two  drams  ; 
of  (larch,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  liquorice  and  the  (eeds  ot  melons  and 
white  poppies,  of  each  two  drams  ;  of  fugar-candy,  three  ounces  ; 
mix  them  into  a  priwder.  This  is  frequently  preferibed  in  hectical 
heats,  in  choleric  conftitulions,  In  diflempers  of  the  breaft,  in  ftran- 
guries,  heat  of  urine,  and  pungency  of  venereal  gleets. 

Powder  of  hot  diatragacanth  is  compofed  ot  gum  tragacanth, 
cinnamon,  hvflop,  almonds,  linfeed,  fenugreek,  liquorice,  and  ginger. 

It  is  good  againd  afthmas,  to  promote  expedloration,  (Lengthen 
the  (lomach,  and  alfid  digedion. 

DIATRIBE,  (from  huroi€ui,  1  delay,)  a  continued  difcourle. 

D1ATYPOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  lively  defeription  of  any  thing, 
felting  it,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Thus  Cicero, 
No.  59.  Vol.  11. 

St- 

DIAUGOPHRAGM’iA,  in  natural  hiilory,  a  genus  of  fofllls 
wit)  ^  °n  partitions,  or  fepta,  confift  of  fpar 

7  A  edakiniX,UwfibfbCryfla-n,  °5,lhis  three  fpicifs  " 

‘T lth  ^‘‘wniffi.yellow  partitions.  2.  A  brownifh- 

» rir^Tp'i.iS: |,a,,i,ions- 3- A **** kinj- «*■> 

DIAULION,  (from  ha,  through,  and  etvKoQ,  flute,)  a  defimiation 

8  DniAULODROMC|  0,1  theanaen,1lh^  With  ,he  ^  alone. 

m,2.hU  1M;  ,n  antl<Iu,ty*  deno^d  fuch  racers  as,  palling 
rotmd  the  meta,  or  goal  returned  to  the  career,  or  place  of  darting2 
before  the  race  was  finilhed.  waning, 

tl,r^I/lU^OS;  ^rom  tvv!ce*  an(l  auto*.  ftation.)  the  name  of  a 

particular  kind  of  race,  wherein  the  racers  always  returned  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  darted ;  and  were  called  havAaot,  from 
oiavKo;,  and  courte. 

Diaulos  likewife  fignifies  a  didance  of  two  Jladia. 

.  ^II^SLE,  the  name  of  the  tool  wherewith  gardeners  fet  plants* 
it  is  ufually  made  of  the  handle  of  an  old  fpade.  The  Word  is 
Dutch,  dipfel,  a  (harp  point. 

DiCA,  in  law,  a  tally  for  accounts,  by  the  number  of  tallies,  cu’s 
or  notches.  ’ 

DICE,  fingular  Din,  among  gameders,  certain  cubical  pieces  of 
bone  or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each  of  their  faces,  from  one  to 
fix,  according  to  the  number  of  faces. 

Sharpers  have  feveral  ways  ot  falfifying  dice :  1.  by  flicking  a 
hog  s  bridle  in  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  run  high  or  low,  as  they 
pleafe:  2.  by  drilling  and  loading  them  with  quickfilver;  which 
trick  is  difeovered  by  holding  them  gentlv  between  two  diagonal 
corners;  when,  if  falfe,  the  heavy  fide  will  turn  always  downward: 

3  by  filing  and  rounding  them.  But  all  thefe  methods  fail  far 
Ihort  of  the  arts  of  the  c/zc^-makers,  forne  of  whom  are  fodextrousj 
that  (harping  gameders  will  give  any  money  for  the rf/V# made  by  them. 

Dice  pay  a  large  damp-duty,  and  are  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

DICERA1ION,  a  collyrium  mentioned  by  Celfus,  and  thus 
called  from  y.sqccg,  a  horn,  burnt  hartihorn  being  a  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  it.  “ 

DICHORyEUS,  in  poetry,  the  foot  of  a  Latin  verfe  confiding 
of  four  fyllables  ;  of  which  the  firft  is  long,  the  next  fhorr,  the  third 
long,  and  the  lad  fhort.  It  is  a  double  choraus,  as  comprobare. 

DICHOTOMY,  bifedion,  that  phafis,  or  appearance  of  the 
moon,  wherein  fhe  is  bilected,  or  (hews  jud  half  her  difk,  or  circle j 
or  w  hen  fhe  is  in  the  beginning  of  her  firft  and  lad  quarter. 

The  word  is  Greek,  of  5i%otc(X£k,  I  befed,  or  cut  into  two;  of 
hi,  twice,  and  Tf/xva,  I  cut. 

The  time  of  the  moon’s  dichotomy  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  fixing 
the  fun’s  diflance  from  theearth. 

Dichotomy,  in  botany,  denotes  that  divifion  of  the  branches 
which  we  fee  in  mifletoe,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  fea-fucufes, 
in  which  each  branch  is  divided  into  two. 

DICHOTOPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  the  hydroceratophyllum  of 
Variant,  and  ceratophyllum  of  Linnaeus. 

DICKKR,  or  Dicre,  dicra,  in  our  old  writers,  a  quantity  of 
leather,  confiding  of  ten  hides,  whereof  20  made  a  lad  ;  alfo  ten 
pair  of  gloves,  ten  bars  of  iron,  and  the  like,  are  fumetimes  ex- 
prefled  by  fhe  term  dicker. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  hx»,  ten. 

DICROI  US,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  tcJ 
exprefs  the  deer  or  dag  when  in  it’s  third  year’s  growth. 

Dicrotus,  from  hs,  twice,  and  ypsu,  1  drike,  in  the  medicinal 
writings  of  the  ancients,  the  epithet  given  to  a  rebounding  pulfe, 
or  one  that  flrikes  double.  This  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  fign  of 
an  approaching  haemorrhage,  w  hich  may  be  expeded  in  24  hours, 
if  ihe  dicrotus  happens  at  every  fecond  or  third  puliation  ;  in  two 
days,  if  at  eight;  in  three  days,  if  at  every  feventh  ;  and  in  four 
days,  if  at  every  30th  or  32d  pulfation. 

DICTATE,  didamen,  in  the  fchools,  a  fuggeftion,  motion,  or 
fentiment  of  a  man’s  confcience.  See  the  article  Conscience. 

A  good  adfion  becomes  evil,  if  done  contrary  to  the  didates  of 
one’s  own  confcience. 

Dictate,  clidata,  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  fchools  for  a  leflon,  or 
exercife,  wherein  the  mader  reading,  or  fpeaking  fomething,  the 
fcholars  take  it  down  in  writing  after  him.  Whence  the  a£t  of  the 
mader  is  termed  di dating. 

DICTATOR,  a  Roman  magidrate,  created  by  the  fenate,  or 
people,  on  fome  extraordinary  and  eminent  occafion,  to  command 
with  fovereign  authority,  for  a  certain  time,  ordinarily  limited  to 
fix  months  ;  though  the  office  was  fometimes  continued  to  twelve. 

Recourfe  was  never  had  to  fuch  an  officer,  but  in  dangerous  and 
difficult  times  ;  as  in  hidden  wars,  popular  factions,  &e.  He  had 
abfolute  and  monarchic  power  while  his  di&ature  laded:  and  fome 
will  even  have  it,  his  power  went  beyond  that  of  the  kings.  He 
was  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and  had  command  of  life  and  death, 
without  any  appeals  lying  to  the  people.  Twenty-four  axes  were 
borne  before  him,  whereas  only  twelve  before  the  confuls. 

This  office  was  accounted  the  fafegard  of  the  common-wealth 
for  400  years  together  ;  till  Sylla  and  Cxfar,  by  alfuming  the  title 
of  perpetual  didators,  converted  it  into  tyranny,  and  rendered  the 
very  name  odious. 

DICTION,  the  phrafe,  elocution,  or  dyle  of  a  writer,  or  fpeaker. 

The  didion  or  language  of  an  orator  fhould  be  pure,  proper  to 
the  fubjed,  rich  without  affedation,  drong  and  dole  without  dry- 
nefs,  and  fuitableto  the  perfon,  time,  place,  and  audience. 

The  didion  of  tragedy  is  accounted  the  fourth  of  the  efTential 
parts  thereof :  it  is  of  the  lead  importance  of  any  ;  yet  mud  pecu- 
*  8  P  li« 
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liar  care  be  taken  herein  to  make  every  paflion  fpeak  it’s  proper 
language.  « 

DICTIONARY,  in  it’s  proper  acceptation,  is  tne  arranging  the 
moll  lignifkant  words  of  a  language,  according  to  the  order  ot  the 
alphabet,  and  annexing  a  definition  or  explanation  to  each  word. 
When  arts  and  fciences  began  to  be  improved  and  extended,  the 
multiplicity  of  technical  terms  rendered  it  neceffarv  to  compile  Dic¬ 
tionaries  of  fcience  in  general,  or  of  particular  fciences,  including 
the  various  arts,  according  to  the  views  of  the  compiler. 

A  performance  if  (bis  bind,  being  a  digefi  of  the  body  oj  learning,  or 
rather,  of  general  knowledge,  is  thought  capable  of  being  made  univerfally 
ufeful  and  infirudlive  ;  and  as  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  groiv  daily 
more  numerous,  and  improvements  in  arts  and  fciences  are  continually 
made,  a  work  of  this  kind  is  continually  capable  of  new  improvements  ; 
cbnfcquently,  the  lateji,  if  executed  with  (kill  and  judgment,  rnujl  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  preceding.  It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  beftdes  prevent¬ 
ing,  in fome  meajurc,  the  necefjity  and  expence  of  a  multitude  of  books, 
•which  too  frequently  retard,  rather  than  promote ,  and  bewilder  rather  than 
guide  in  the  purf  11  it  of  knowledge  ;  there  is  no  form  or  method  of  writing 
fo  ddvantageoujly  difpofid  to  propagate  knowledge  through  the  body  of  a 
people,  or  that  can  be  made  to  comprehend fo  great  a  part  of  the  circle  of 
learning,  and  fo  well  anfwer  the  pur pofis  of  a  library,  as  a  D  Elionary 
of  this  nature.  The  writers  of  a  Dictionary  of  arts  and  fciences  are 
exempted  from  the  obfervation  of  certain  laws  concerning  literary  property  ; 
never  pretending  to  build  upon  their  own  foundation,  or  treat  at  their  own 
expence,  being  privileged  to  raije  contributions  for  the  public  fervice  wbere- 
ever  they  can.  In  effect,  their  quality  as  Lexicographers,  or  collectors, 
gives  them  a  title  to  everything  that  may  J'uit  their  purpoft,  without  being 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  plagiarijm. 

Dictionaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences  fhould  appear  uniform  and  con¬ 
fident,  and  in  every  rcfpeCt  anfwer  the  denomination  affixed  to  them  ; 
being,  as  fuch,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  referring  to,  in af much  as  they  ex¬ 
hibit  a  general  difplay  of  all  the  technical  and  philojophical  terms  in  the 
various  arts  and  fciences,  together  with  the  heads  or  leading  principles  of 
particular  branches  of  them.  ' 

In  the  compiling  of  fuch  a  Di£tionary  the  authors  floould  be  careful  to 
give  an  exaCt  def nit  ion  of  the  mojl  ujeful  and  interefling  Jubjecls  ;  fince  a 
work  of  this  nature  and  importance  is  not  to  be  confdered  as  merely  novel, 
entertaining,  or  amufing,  (Ac.  but  for  general  information  and  ufe,  as 
far  as  the  great  variety  of  matters  tteated  of  therein  will  admit. 

The  following  cautions,  however ,  are  neceffuryto  be  obferved,  refpe  Cling 
a  Dictionary  of  arts  and  fciences:  1.  That  where  it  is  thought  advifeable 
( agreeably  to  the  modern  practice )  to  introduce  and  ingraft  in  tire  Syjlems 
and  difinCl  Treatifes,  the  compilers  fhould  be  very  careful,  that,  in  doing 
this,  the  more  Jubflantial  and  explanatory  part,  namely ,  that  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  properly  fo  culled,  be  not  injured  or  curtailed,  nor  fhould  any 
article  be  omitted ,  for  the  fake  of f  welling  a  fyfematical  fubjeci  or  treatfe 
to  an  enormous  bulk  ;  it  being,  we  apprehend,  much  eafer  to  refer  to  a 
fmgle  article  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Dictionary,  than  felting  afide 
that  order ,  to  find  the  fame  among  the  confufed  variety  of  a  tedious  fyjlem. 
2.  As  the  compilers  of  Dictionaries  of  arts  and  fciences  generally  are,  or 
Ought  to  be,  perfons  of  the  jirfl  abilities,  and  poffeffied  of  a  competent  flock 
of  fiientific  knowledge,  they  fhould  therefore  on  every  occafion  alfo  approve 
ihemjelves  men  of  the  mojl  liberal  and  generous  ideas  ;  neither  meanly  de¬ 
fending  to  depreciate  the  performances  of  others  by  oblique  and  unjufl 
cenfures  ;  nor  vainly  arrogating  to  them] elves  a  fuperior  degree  of  merit 
above  their  cotemporaries  ;  for  fuch  a  conduCl  will  naturally  lead  the 
fen  jib  l e  and  ingenious  part  of  mankind  to  fufpeCt,  that  a  work  mufl  be 
deficient  in,  if  not  totally  dejlitute  of,  intrinfic  merit,  which  Jlands  in  need 
of  defamation  and  jelfapplauje  to  recommend  it.  In  Jhort,  the  value  of 
this,  or  any  other  work  of  confiquence,  fhould  be,  as  the  prefent  is,  with 
all  deference,  referred  to  the  judgment  and  candour  of  the  dijeerning  and 
impartial  reader. 

The  moft  noted  old  Dictionaries  in  Englifh  and  Latin  are  thafe  of 
Cooper,  Holyotike,  and.  Gouldman  ;  among  the  modern  ones ,  we  have  Lit¬ 
tleton,  Cole,  &c.  but  that  of  Ainf worth  merits  mojl  confideration,  as  being , 
agreeable  to  it's  title,  “  Thefaurus  Lingucc  Latina  Compendiarius.” 
The  lute  editions  of  this  bookwere  greatly  improved  by  Sam.  Patrick,  LL.D. 

For  the  Greek,  the  mojl  noted  Dictionaries  are  thofe  of  Stephens, 
Scapula,  and  Schrevelius,  Hedericus,  lAc.  The  mojl  celebrated  hijlorical 
Dictionary  is  that  of  Mr.  Bayle,  in  two  large  volumes,  folio,  intituled. 
An  Hijlorical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  no  w  making  five  in  Englifh  : 
the  philofophical  Dictionary  of  greatejl  note,  is  that  of  Ckauvinus  ;  for 
commerce,  thofe  of  Savary  and  Pojllethwaitc  ;  for  law,  thofe  of  Calvinus 
and  Jacob  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  James’s  phyfcul  Dictionary  ;  and, 
among  the  Dictionaries  0}  arts  and fciences  may  be  reckoned  thofe  of  Harris, 
Chambers,  and  Howard’s  Encyclopaedia  and  Cyclopaedia. 

.In  the  French,  the  mojl  worthy  of  notice ,  among  the  works  of  this 
nature,  are,  the  Dictionaries  of  Trevoux,  and  the  Encylopedie,  in  folio. 

The  mojl  ejleemed  French  Dictionaries  for  fchools  are  thofe  of  the 
French  Academy,  Boyer,  and  Chambaud.  As  to  the  Englifh,  we  had 
fiarce  any  worth  the  mentioning  ( except  thofe  of  Bailey,  Barclay,  and 
Annel)  before  the  publication  of  that  very  complete  and  accurate  one  by 
Dr.  Johnfon. 

DICTORIES,  in  our  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  an  arbitrator. 

DICTUM,  denotes  an  arbitrament  or  award. 

Dictum  de  Kenelworth,  was  an  award  between  king  Henry  III. 
find  his  barons,  and  others  who  had  been  in  arms  againlt  him, 
wherein  was  contained  a  compofition  of  thofe  that  had  forfeited 
their  eftates  in  the  rebellion.  It  was  fo  called  on  account  of  it’s 
being  made  at  Kenelworth  cattle  in  Warwickttiire. 

DICTYMNIA,  in  mythology,  feaits  celebrated  at  Lacedaemon 
and  Crete,  in  honour  ot  Diana  Didtymnia,  or  Didlynnia,  or  of  a 
nymph  taken  for  her,  who,  having  plunged  herfelf  into  the  fea,  to 
efcape  the  palTion  of  Minos,  was  caught  in  a  fiflierman’s  net  or 
Sr/hov,  whence  the  name. 

DIDAC  I IC,  in  the  fchools,  fignifies  the  manner  of  fpeaking, 
or  writing,  adapted  to  teach  or  explain  the  nature  of  things. 


The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  didacv.x,  doceo,  I  teach. 

There  are  many  words  that  are  oniy  ufed  in  didactic,  and  dog¬ 
matic  way:  and  there  are  many  works,  ancient  and  modern,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe,  written  after  this  method  :  fuch  are  the  Georgies 
of  Virgil,  Lpcretius  s  poem  De  Return  Natura,  and  Pope’s  El?ay$ 
on  Criticifm,  and  on  Mari,  he.  he. 

D1DAR,  among  the  Arabian  authors,  the  name  of  the  elm. 

DIDELPH1S,  the  name  which  Lmnreus  gives  to  the  animal 
called  philander  by  other  writers.  This  creature,  in  that  author’s 
lyllem  of  zoology,  is  alfo  a  dhlinCl  genus  of  animals,  of  the  ordei*. 
of  fir  a,  and  clafs  of  mammalia  ;  the  characters  of  which  are,  thas 
they  have  ten  upper  fore-teeth,  and  eight  lower,  with  the  two  inter- 
mediate  very  (hurt ;  the  laniarii  are  long,  and  the  molares  denticulated; 
they  have  alfo  a  (mall  bag  or  pouch  under  the  belly.  See  Opossum. 

DIDYMI,  AiSv/jloi,  the  lame  with  gemelli ,  or  twins. 

D1DYNAMIA,  in  the  Linnatan  fyftem  of  botany,  a  very  com-* 
prehenlive  c]als  of  plants,  the  fourteenth  in  order;  the  ellential  cha- 
raCferidic  oi  which  is,  that  there  are  four  Tubulated  tiamina,  infer* 
ted  into  the  tube  of  the  flower,  two  of  which  are  Ihorter  than  the 
others,  and  placed  together  ;  the  antherae  being  commonly  hid  iindef 
the  upper  lip  of  the  flower,  and  connivent  in  pairs,  it  has  it’s  namd 
from  the  two  longer  ftamina  being  fuppofed  more  efficacious  in  fe¬ 
cundating  the  feeds,  than  the  red  ;  and  as  the  genera  belonging  to  it 
are  very  numerous,  they  have  been  divided  into  two  feries  or  orders, 
under  the  names  of  gymnofpermiaznA  angiofpermia  ;  the  latter  having, 
and  the  former  wanting  a  pericarpium,  or  feed  vefleh  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Botany. 

To  this  genus  belong  baum,  germander,  lavender,  thyme,  betony, 
mint,  fox-glove,  bear’s- breech,  he. 

DIEBEL,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Kentman,  and  others, 
to  the  chub  ;  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus. 

DIELCYSTINDA  ,  n  antiquity,  an  exercife  performed  by  boys, 
who,  being  divided  into  two  parlies  or  Tides,  each  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  other  over  to  their  fide,  and  the  prevailing  party  gained 
the  victory. 

DIEM  claujit  extremum,  a  writ  that  formerly  iffued  out  of  the 
•  chanceiy  to  the  efeheator  of  the  county,  on  the  death  of  any  of  the 
king’s  tenants  in  capite,  to  inquire  by  a  jury  of  what  lands  he  died 
fei fed,  ot  what  value,  and  who  was  the  next  heir  to  him  :  and  on 
the  heir’s  coming  of  age,  he  was  tofue  livery  of  his  land  out  of  the. 
king’s  hand. 

DIEMERIS,  in  ancient  mufic,  denoted  a  fort  of  bandage,  to  tic 
up  the  lower  lip,  in  playing  on  the  pipe. 

DIERVILLA,  i  1  botany,  a  genus  of  xhepentandria  nan ogynia  clafs 
of  plants ;  the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  with  an  almoft 
biiabiated  limb,  whereof  the  upper  lip  is  again  divided  into  two,  and 
the  under  one  into  three  fegments  :  the  fruit  is  an  oval  capfule  fur- 
rounded  by  the  cup,  with  only  one  cell,  wherein  are  contained  » 
great  many  fmall  oval  feeds.  There  is  but  one  known  fpecies,  a 
native  of  North  America. 

DIES,  in  common  law,  a  day.  There  are  two  kinds  of  days; 

juridici ,  (A  non  juridici. 

Dies  juridici,  or  fajli,  are  all  days  wherein  juftice  is  adminiftered 
in  cqjurt. 

Dies  non  juridici,  or  nefufli ,  are  all  Sundays  in  the  yea' :  and  in 
Eafter  term,  the  feaft  of  the  Afcenfion  of  our  Lord  :  in  Trinity 
term,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptift:  in  Michaelmas  term, 
the  fealt  of  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls  :  and  in  Hilary  term,  the 
Purification  of  the  Blelled  Virgin. 

The  fame  dittinCtion  holds  not  only  as  to  legal  proceedings  in 
court,  he.  but  alio  as  to  contracts. 

Dies,  in  fome  ancient  authors,  is  alfo  ufed  for  daily  provifion. 
Et  reddebat  dimidium  diem  mvllis ,  q.  d.  as  much  honey  as  lerved  the 
king’s  family  half  a  day. 

Dies  datus,  is  a  day,  or  time  of  refpite  given  to  the  tenant,  or 
defendant,  by  the  court. 

Dies  Marchite,  was  a  day  of  congrefs  or  meeting  of  the  Englifh 
and  Scots,  appointed  annualiy  to  be  held  on  the  marches  or  borders, 
to  adjuft  all  differences  between  them,  and  preferve  the  articles  of 
peace. 

DIESIS,  in  mufic,  is  the  divifion  of  a  tone  lefs  than  a  femi-tone; 
or,  an  interval  confiding  of  a  lefs  or  imperted  feini-tone. 

Diejis  is  the  final  left  and  fofteft  change  or  inflexion  of  the  voice 
imaginable  :  it  is  called  a  feint,  exprdfed  thus  X,  by  a  St.  Andrew’s 
crofs,  or  faltier.  Ariftotle  calls  diej'es  the  elements  of  the  voice,  as 
letters  are  thofe  of  difcourfe.  It  appears,  however,  that  Ariftotle’s 
diej'es  were  different  from  our’s  ;  and  we  find  Vitruvius,  and  all  the 
!  Greek  authors,  exprefsly  make  the  diejis  a  quarter  of  a  tone  :  hut  the 
Pythagoreans,  who. are. held  inventors  of  the  name  diejis,  did  not 
make  it  fo  fmall :  they  only  divided  the  tone  into  two  unequal 
parts  ;  and  they  called  the  Idler  diejis,  which  we  call  a  letter  femi- 
tone  ;  and  the  greater,  which  we  call  the  greater  femi-tone,  they 
called  apotome.  See  the  article  Apotome. 

But  in  latter  times,  when  the  tone  came  to  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts,  the  name  diejis  was  retained  to  them  all. 

The  harmonica]  diesis  is  the  difference  between  a  greater  and  » 
lefs  femi-tone.  Diejes  are  divided  into  three  kinds:  the  letter  en- 
|  harmonical  diefis,  or  limple  diejis,  marked  by  a  Angle  crofs,  which 
raifts  the  note  following  two  commas,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  tone, 
and  is  the  leaft  interval  that  is  lung:  and  never  more  than  two  are 
found  together  in  whatever  genus  ;  nor  are  thofe  two  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  chromatic  or  double  diejis.  denoted  by  a  double  crofs, 
raifes  the  note  following  by  a  letter  ll-mi-tone,  or  four  commas,  which 
is  the  common  diefts.  The  greater  euharmonica!  diejis,  denoted  by 
a  triple  crofs,  railes  the  following  note  fix  or  feve’11  commas,  or 
about  three  quarters  of  a  tone. 

Diesis,  among  the  modern  muficians,  denotes  thofe  fior.s  or 
charadters  which  are  ufed  to  exprel's  the  feveral  degrees  whereby  a 

found 
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found  may  be  elevated  above,  or  depreiTed  below  it’s  natural  fitua- 
tion  :  and  it  either  affe&s  the  note  before  Which  it  is  placed,  or  the 
whole  key.  See  the  article  Sharp. 

DIFSPITER,  in  antiquity,  (q.  d.  did  pater ,  father  of  the  day,) 
a  name  given  to  Jupiter. 

DIET,  dial  a,  in  phyfic,  a  way  and  rhethod  of  living,  compre¬ 
hending  not  only  what  is  generally  underftood  by  this  word,  but  alfo 
whatever  elfe  concerns  the  management  of  human  life. 

The  natural  conftitution  of  the  body  of  man  is  fuch,  that  it  Can 
eafily  bear  fome  changes  and  irregularities,  without  much  injury: 
had  it  been  otherwife,  we  Ihould  be  almoft  condantly  put  out  of 
order  by  every  flight  caufe.  This  advantage  arifes  from  thofe  won¬ 
derful  communications  of  the  inward  parts,  whereby,  when  one  part 
is  affe&ed,  another  comes  immediately  to  it’s  relief.  Thus,  when 
the  body  is  too  full,  nature  caufes  evacuations  through  fome  of  the 
outlets  ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  difeafes  from  inanition  are  ge¬ 
nerally  more  dangerous  than  from  repletion  ;  becaufe  we  can  more 
expeditioufly  ditninifli  than  increafe  the  juices  of  the  body.  Upon 
the  fame  account  alfo,  though  temperance  be  beneficial  to  all  men, 
the  ancient  phyficians  advifed  perfons  in  good  health,  and  their  own 
matters,  to  indulge  a  little  now  and  then,  by  eating  and  drinking 
more  plentifully  than  ufual.  But,  of  the  two,  intemperance  in 
(drinking  is  fafer  than  in  eating  :  and  if  a  perfon  has  committed  ex- 
cefs  in  the  latter,  cold  water  drank  upon  a  full  ftomach  will  help 
digettion  ;  to  which  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  add  lemon  juice,  or  elixir 
Of  vitriol.  If  he  has  eaten  high  feafoned  things,  rich  fauces,  Sac. 
then  let  him  fit  up  for  fome  little,  and  afterwards  fleep.  But  if 
a  man  happen  to  be  obliged  to  fart,  he  ought  to  avoid  all  laborious 
Work.  From  fatiety  it  is  not  proper  to  pafs  dire&iy  to  (harp  hun¬ 
ger,  nor  from  hunger  to  fatiety  :  .cither  will  it  be  fafe  to  indulge 
abfolute  reft  immediately  after  exceifive  labour,  nor  luddenly  fall  to 
hard  work  after  long  idlenefs.  In  a  word,  therefore,  all  changes  in 
the  way  of  living  fhould  be  made  by  degrees. 

It  is  alfo  beneficial  to  vaiy  the  feenes  of  life,  to  be  fometimes  in 
the  country,  fometimes  in  town  ;  to  go  to  fea,  to  hum,  to  be  at  reft 
now  and  then,  but  more  frequently  to  ufeexercife  ;  becaufe  ina&ion 
renders  the  body  weak  and  liftlefs,  and  labour  (Lengthens  it:  but  a 
medium  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  thefe  things,  ant!  too  much  fatigue 
to  be  avoided  ;  for  frequent  and  violent  exercife  overpowers  the  na¬ 
tural  ftrength,  and  wattes  the  body  ;  but  moderate  exercife  ought 
always  to  be  ufed  before  meals.  Now,  of  all  kinds  of  exercife,  rid¬ 
ing  on  horfeback  is  the  moft  convenient ;  or  if  the  perfon  be  too 
weak  to  bear  it,  riding  in  a  coach,  or  at  leaft  in  a  litter :  next  follow 
fencing,  playing  at  ball,  running,  walking.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  of  old  age,  that  there  is  feldom  fufficiem  ftrength  for 
ufing  bodily  exercife,  though  it  be  extremely  requifite  for  health  : 
wherefore  fridfions  with  the  flefh-brulh  are  neceftary  at  this  time  of 
life,  which  fhould  be  performed  by  the  perfon  himlelf,  if  poflible; 
if  not,  by  his  fervants. 

Sleep  is  the  fweet  foother  of  cares,  and  reftorer  of  ftrength  ;  as  it 
repairs  and  replaces  the  waftes  that  are  made  by  the  labours  and  exer- 
cifes  of  the  day.  But  excellive  fleep  has  it’s  inconveniencies ;  for  it 
blunts  the  fenfes,  and  renders  them  lefs  fit  for  the  duties  of  life. 
The  proper  time  for  fleep  is  the  night,  when  darknefs  and  filence 
invite  and  bring  it  on  :  day  fleep  is  lefs  refrcfhing  ;  which  rule  if  it 
be  proper  for  the  multitude  to  obferve,  much  more  is  the  obfervance 
of  it  neqefiary  for  perfons addicted  to  literary  ftudies,  vvhofe  minds 
and  bodies  are  more  fufceptible  of  injuries. 

The  fofter  and  milder  kinds  of  aliment  are  proper  for  children, 
and  for  youth  theftronger.  Old  people  ought  to  lelfen  the  quantity 
of  their  food,  and  increafe  that  of  their  drink  :  but  yet  fome  allow¬ 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  cuftom,  efpecially  in  the  colder  climates  like 
om’s  ;  for  as  in  thefe  the  appetite  is  keener,  fo  is  the  digettion  better 
performed. 

Di(.r-drinks,  a  form  in  phyfic,  including  all  the  medicated  wines, 
ales,  and  wheys,  ufed  in  chronic  cafes.  They  require  a  courfe  or 
continuation  to  anfwer  any  intention  of  moment.  In  all  acute  cafes 
•they  are  of  no  ure,  but  where  the  diforder  of  a  conftitution  is  gra¬ 
dually  to  be  gained  upon,  much  help  may  be  bad  from  this  quarter. 

Diet,  or  Dyet,  in  matters  of  policy,  is  ufed  far  the  general 
aftembly  of  the  ttates,  or  circles  of  the  empire  of  Germany  and  of 
Poland,  to  deliberate  and  concert  meatures  proper  to  be  taken  tor 
the  good  of  the  public. 

The  general  diet  of  the  empire  is  ufually  held  at  Ratilbon  :  it  con- 
fifts  of  the  emperor,  the  nine  electors,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  princes  ; 
viz.  the  archbilhops,  bifliops,  abbots,  and  abbelfes ;  the  fecular 
princes,  who  are  dukes,  maiquifes,  counts,  vifeounts,  or  barons  j 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  imperial  cities.  It  meets  on  the  em¬ 
peror’s  fumir.ons  ;  and  any  of  the  princes  may  fend  their  deputies 
thither  in  their  ftcad.  The  diet  makes  laws,  ratfes  taxes,  determines 
differences  between  the  feveral  princes  and  ttates,  and  can  relieve  the 
fubje&s  from  the  oppreftions  of  their  lovereigns.  See  the  article 
Imperial  diet. 

Di  et  of  Poland,  or  the  aftembly  of  the  ftates,  confifts  of  the 
fenate  and  deputies,  or  reprefentatives  of  every  palatinate,  or  county 
and  city,  and  meet  ufually  every  two  years  ;  and  oftener,  upon  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions,  if  fummoned  by  the  king,  or,  in  his  abfence, 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Gefna.  T  he  general  diet  of  Poland  ffts  but 
iix  weeks,  and  often  breaks  lip  in  a  tumult  much  fooner;  for  one 
diflenting  voice  prevents  their  patting  any  laws,  or  coming  to  any  re- 
folutions  on  what  is  propolcdto  them  from  the  throne. 

Switzerland  has  alio  a  general  diet ,  which  is  tifualiy  held  every 
year  at  Baden,  and  represents  the  whole  Helvetic  body:  it  feldom 
lafts  longer  than  a  month.  Befides  this  general  diet ,  there  are  diets 
of  the  protettant  cantons,  and  diets  of  the  catholic  ones;  they  fir  ft: 
aflembleat  Araw,  and  are  convoked  by  the  canton  of  Zurich  ;  the 
fecond  at  Lucern,  convoked  by  the  canton  of  th-at  name-; 
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Oi'ItETIO  f’  for  »  *y’»  Jon™*. 

P"  *  phylic  6"' 

arms  of  EnalZ  PfT n  S**1  and  my  n8ht-  the  motto  of  the  royal 

k  . - . 

it  is  1  a£  ’  in  bW7  are  words' often  ufed  in  onr  old  law  :  and 

Therefore  if  .  hoofc  he  "°,X 

thrhZif  f  ^  -hev  ’lW  a  fP£CIal  to  take  tunber  to  build 

the  houle  again  for  nis  habitation. 

DfEXAHAvDRlA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fpars.  i  he  word  ,s  derived  from  the  Greek  Sir,  twice,  elf  fix,  and 

f iT’J"  *'  k  16  rW‘?[  th,S  Sem,s  are  fpars,  competed^ of  twice 
x  planes,. being  formed  of  two  hexaxfral  pyramids,  joined  bafe  to 

bale,  without  any  intermediate  column.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
on  y  two  known  fpecies:  i.  One  with  long,  narrow,  and  iharn- 
po.nted  pyramids,  found  in  Lamb’S-cave  on  Mcndip-hills  :  and  2. 
One  with  long,  broad,  and  obtufe  pyramids:  this  is  found  in'the 

Forttt  °0i  clar  ‘n  Saxon7>a'ld  in  many  of  the  mines  of  the  Hart'z 

DI  EXODlJS,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  digrettion. 

1)1  P  P ,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  of  mulic  among  the  Arabs 
ferving chiefly  to  beat  time  to  the  voice:  it  is  a  hoop,  fometimes 
with  pieces  of  brafs  fixed  to  it  to  make  a  jingling,  over  which  a 
piece  of  parchment  is  diftended.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is 
the  true  tympanum  of  the  ancients. 

DI  F  FARREA  LION,  among  the  Romans,  a  ceremony  whereby 
the  divorce  of  their  prielis  was  foiemnized. 

Diffarreatien  was  properly  the  diffolving  of  marriages  contradled 
by  cordarreation. 

DIFFERENCE,  in  logic,  an  eflential  attribute  belonging  to 
fome  fpec ies,  and  not  found  in  the  genus  ;  being  the  idea  that  defines 
the  fpecies. 

Thus,  body  and  fpirit  are  the  two  fpecies  of  fubftance,  which  in 
their  i  leas  include  fomething  more  than  is  included  in  the  idea  of 
fubftance.  In  body,  for  inltance,  is  found  impenetrability,  and  ex- 
ten  (ion  ;  in  fpirit,  a  power  of  thinking,  and  reafoning  :  fo  that  the 
difference  o\  body  is  impenetrable  extenllon,  and  the  difference  of  fpi¬ 
rit  is  cogitation. 

Difference,  in  mathematics, the  excefs  of  one  quantity  above 
another.  When  a  lefs  quantity  is  (ubtracied  from  a  greater,  what 
remains  is  called  the  difference. 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  among  the  ancient  geometers,  that 
the  difference  of  any  two  unequal  quantities,  by  which  t  .e  grea  ct 
exceeds  the  letter,  may  be  added  to  itfelf,  till  it  fhall  exceed  any  pro- 
pofed  finite  quantity  of  the  fame  kind. 

Difference  of  longitude  of  two  places,  is  an  arch  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  meridians  of  the  places. 

Differences,  in  heraldry,  certain  additaments  to  coat-armour  ; 
whereby  fomething  is  altered,  or  added,  to  diftlnguifh  the  younger 
families  from  the  elder,  to  fhew  how  far  they  are  removed  from 
the  principal  houfe.  They  are  called,  in  Latin,  dirninutiones,  and 
dfcemicula  armorum  ;  and,  by  the  French,  Injures. 

Of  thefe  differences  Sylvanus  Morgan  gives  us  nine,  which  obtain 
principally  among  us:  viz.  the  label,  which  denotes  the  firft  and 
eldeft  fon  ;  the  crcjcent,  the  fecond  ;  the  mullet,  the  third;  the 
martlet ,  the  fourth  ;  the  annulet ,  the  filth  ;  the  fleurde  Us,  the  lixth  ; 
the  rofe,  the  feVenth  ;  the  crojs-nioliiie ,  the  eighth  ;  and  the  eight-foil, 
the  ninth.  See  each  under  it’s  proper  article. 

Again,  as  the  firft  different es  are  Angle  for  the  fons  of  the  firft 
houfe,  or  defeent  ;  the  ions  of  the  younger  houfes  are  differed  by 
combining,  or  putring  the  faid  differences  upon  each  other.  As  the 
firft  differences  are  the  label,  ere  j  cent,  See.  for  the  firft  houfe;  the 
difference  for  the  fecond  houfe  is  the  label  on  a  crefcent,  for  the  firft  of 
that  houfe  ;  for  the  third  brother  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  mullet  on  a 
crefcent,  &c. 

DIFFERENTIAL,  differentials,  in  the  higher  geometry,  an  in¬ 
finitely  fmall  quantity,  or  a  particle  of  quantity  fo  firrall  as  to  be  lefs 
than'any  aftignable  one. 

It  is  called  a  differential,  or  differential  quantity,  becaufe  freqxiently 
confidered  as  the  difference  of  two  quantities ;  and,  as  fuel)-,  it  is 
the  foundation  of  the  differential  calculus.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and 
the  Englifh,  call  it  a  moment,  as  being  confidered  as  the  momentary 
increafe  of  quantity. 

Mr.  Leibnitz,  and  others,  call  it  alfo  an  infinitesimal  ;  which 
article  fee. 

D-i  fferential  calculus ,  or  method,  is  a  method  of  differencing 
quantities  ;  that  is,  of  finding  a  differential ,  or  infinitely  final!  quan¬ 
tity,  which,  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times,  is  equal  to  a  given 
quantity.  See  the  article  Calculus,  and  Fluxions. 

Di ffe r ent  1  o- Di  f  fer E'NTi A l  calculus,  is  a  method  of  differ¬ 
encing  differential  quantities. 

As  the  figri  of  a  differential  is  the  letter  i;  that  of  a  differential  of 
dx  is  ddx,  and  the  differential  of  ddx,  dddx ,  or  d‘  x,  a3  x,  Sic. 

Or,  X,X,  &C.  ,  c  j’/r  ,•  1 

Thus  we  have  powers,  of  degrees,  of  differentials. 

The  differential  of  an  ordinary  quantity,  is  called  a  differential  of 

the  firft  power,  or  degree ;  as  dx.  '  .  r 

Differential  of  tht Jccoiid poict?")  o v-dfgrtti  xs  sn  iiuinitcliinaL 
of  a  differential  quantity  of  the  fiitt  degree  ;  as  ddx,  or  d x d x,  or 

d  d’i  k  f  ere  nt  I  a  1.  of  the  third  degree,  is  an  i  n  fin  irefi  mal  of  a  differential 
quantity  of  the  fecond  degree ;  as  dddx,dx*,  dxdydz,  and  fo  on. 
H  The  powers  of  differentials,  as  dx",  are  differenced  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the  powers  of  ordinary  quantities  :  and,  again,  as  com- 
■  ,  pound' 
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pound  differentials  either  multiply,  or  divide,  each  other,  or  are 
powers  ot  differentials  of  the  full  degree  ;  differentials  are  differenced 
after  the  fame  manner  as  ordinary  quantities  ;  and,  therefore,  the  dif¬ 
ferentia-differential  calculus  is  the  fame,  ineffeft,  with  the  differential. 

Differential,  in  the  do&rine of  logarithms.  Kepler  call*  tne 
logarithms  of  tangents,  dfferentiales  ;  which  we  ufually  call  artificial 
tangents.  See  Log  arithm,  Meso- Logarithm,  and  Tangent. 

Differential  method,  in  mathematics,  an  appellation  given  to 
a  method  of  defcribing  a  curve  of  the  parabolic  kind  through  any 
given  number  of  points. 

This,  method  is  given  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the  fifth  lemma  of 
the  third  book  of  his  Principles.  He  diftinguifhes  twocafesof  this 
problem  ;  the  firft,  when  the  ordinates  drawn  from  the  given  points 
to  any  line  given  in  pofition,  are  at  equal  diliances  from  each  other  ; 
and  the  feCond,  when  thefe  ordinates  are  not  at  equal  diftances. 

The  firft  cafe  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  problem  amounts  to  this:  a  ferics  of 
numbers,  placed  at  equal  intervals,  being  given,  to  find  any  inter¬ 
mediate  number  ot  that  feries  when  it’s  interval  from  the  fitft  term 

of  the  feries  is  given.  . 

Subtradl  every  term  of  the  feries  from  the  next  following,  and  let 
the  remainders  be  called  firft  differences  ;  then  fubtra£l  each  di (Ter¬ 
ence  from  the  next  following,  and  let  thefe  remainders  be  called 
fecond  differences  ,  again,  let  each  fecund  dnrerence  be  fnbtrafled 
from  the  next  following,  and  let  thefe  remainders  be  called  third 
•differences,  and  fo  on  :  then  if  A  be  the  firft  term  of  the  feries,  d 
the  firft  of  the  firft  differences,  d"  the  full  of  the  fecond  differences, 
d"’  the  firft  of  the  third  differences,  Ac.  and  if  at  be  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  term  of  the  feries  and  any  term  fought,  E,  that  is  let 
the  number.,  of  terms  from  A  to  E,  both  inclusive,  be  —  x  I, 

then  will  the  term  fought,  _  _  _ 

xd'  x.x — 1  at.x — t  •  x  —  2  x  .  x — 1 

E  =  A  - i - d"  -1 - ■—</"'  4 - - 

i  1.2  1  . 2 . 3  I 

X - 2.x - 

- - - — d'"  -J-,  Ac.  which  feries  differs  from  the  Newtonian  in 

^•3-4 

d"  d'“  d'm 

this,  that  the  quantities - ,  - - •,  — - - btre  ufed,  fig- 

1.2  1.2.3  1-2-3-4 

nify  the  fame  with  d" ,  d",  nfed  by  Sir  Ifaac. 

Hence,  if  the  differences  of  any  order  become  equal,  that  is,  if 
any  of  the  quantities  dr,,d'",  d"" ,  Ac.  become  zzzo,  we  fhal!  have  a 
finite  expreftion  for  E,  the  term  fought ;  it  being  evident,  that  the 
feries  muft  tciminate  when  any  of  the  differences  d",  d*\  Ac.  be¬ 
come  —  0.  _ 

X  X.X - i 

It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  co-efficier.ts  — ,  - ,  Ac.  of  the 

x  1.2 

differences,  are  the  uncite  of  the  binomial  theorem. 

A  method  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  expreftion,  of  find¬ 
ing  the  fums  of  the  terms  of  l’uch  a  feries.  For  if  we  imagine  a 
new  feries,  whereof  the  firft  term  fhall  bez=o,  the  fecond  =  A, 
the  third  A  — {—  B,  the  fourth  zrr:  A  -f-  13  -f-  C,  the  fifth  -J- 
B-f-  C  -f-  B,  and  fo  on,  it  is  plain  that  the  affigning  one  term  ot 
this  feries  is  finding  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ac.  Now 
fince  thofe  terms  are  the  differences  of  the  fums  o,  A,  A  -J-  B,  A  -J- 
B-f-  C,  A B  -J-  C  -j-  D,  and  that,  by  the  fuppofition,  fome  of 
the  differences  of  A.B,  C,  D,  A.  are  =  o,  it  follows  that  fome 
of  the  differences  of  the  ft: m.s  will  alfo  bezzzo  ;  and  that  whereas 

x.x—  1 

in  the  ferics  A  -J-  x d‘  -J - d",  Ac.  whereby  a  term  was  af- 

1.2 

figned,  A  reprefented  the  firft  term,  d'  the  firft  of  the  firft  differences, 
and  that  *  repiefented  the  imeival  between  the  firft  term  and  the 
laft,  we  are  to  write  o  inftead  of  A,  A  inftead  of  d',  d'  inftead  of  d", 
d"  inftead  of  d‘".  See.  and  x  -J-  1  inftead  of  x  ;  which  being  done,  the 

- X  1  .  x 

ferics  txprclTing  the  fums  will  be  o  at  -f-  x.  A  -f- - d‘  ff- 

1.2 


■  d'fi 


xfi-l.X.X—l  x  x.x 

- d''  See.  or  x  -}-  1  -4-  A  — J - d'-\ - 

1  -  2-3  2  2.3 

X .  X  * —  I  .  X 2. 

— — d\  Sec. 

2-3-4 

Or  again,  if  the  real  number  of  terms  of  the  lines  be  called  z 
that  is,  if  z  —  x  -j-  1 ,  or  z —  1  =x,  we  fhall  have  the  fum  of  th< 

2  1  2 — i.z — 2  z  —  i.z  —  2.^ 

ferieszzzz  X  A-} - d'-\ - d" - J _ I 


df"  -L,  Ac. 
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For  inflance,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum  of  a  feries  of  thi 
fquaresof  the  natural  numbers  1  — J- 4  — 9  — j- 1 6  25  -j-  36.  Then 
A  zz=  id 

j  2d* 

4  2  d"’ 

5 

9  o 

r6  7  a  ' 


25 

36 


11 


The  fum  consequently  will  be, 
z 

=  *  X  »+- 


1  z- 

—  X3  +  - 


I  .  Z - 2 
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,  32  —  3  z  z  —  3  z-j-2 

- i - 
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6— 9  +  9Z+2ZZ  —  6Z+4 

=  *X - 
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This  cafy  example  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  applications  of 
this  rule. 


Differ r  NTIA1.  fcnle,  in  algebra,  is  ufed  for  the  fcale  of  relation 
fubt railed  from  unity. 

DIFFORM,  an  appel lation  given  to  things  whofe  appearance  is 
irregular,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  uniform. 

It  is  much  ufed  in  the  defeription  of  plants  of  the  jyngenefia  clafs, 
or  thofe  with  Compound  flowers,  when  the  partial  fiowets,  or  ftml- 
ler  flofcules,  happen  to  be  of  different  kinds. 

DIFFRACTION,  in  optics,  a  term  originally  ufed  to  denote 
that  property  of  the  rays  ot  light  which  others  have  called  inflexion. 

DIFFUSE,  an  <*i>ithet  applied  to  a  prolix  manner  of  writing. 
Among  hiftorians,  Sallufl  is  reckoned  ft  mentions,  and  Livy  diffuje. 

Thus  alio,  among  the  orators,  Demofthenes  is  clofe  and  concile ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dffufr. 

DIFFUSION,  the  difperfion  of  the  fubtile  effluvia  of  bodies  inti 
a  kind  of  atmofphere  all  round  them.  Thus  the  light  dffujed  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  fifties  all  round  from  fiat  amazing  body  of  fire  \ 
and  thus  are  the  magnetic  particles  dffujed  every-where  round  about 
our  earth,  and  parts  adjacent  to  it. 

The  fclvolmen  make  three  kinds  of  dffufion :  I.  That  by  which 
a  pure  quality  is  dffufid,  as  Mohr,  force,  Ac.  2.  That  performed 
by  the  motion  of  bodies,  as  the  dffufion  of  {mind,  fmell,  magnetic 
and  ele-Plric  bodies,  Ac.  And,  3.  T  hat  performed  pirtly  by  the 
motion  of  corpufcles,  and  partly  by  the  motion  of  a  quality.  Thus, 
fay  they,  fire  is  dffujed. 

DIGAMMA,  a  proper  name  given  to  the  letter  F ;* which  fee. 

DIGAS  FR4CUS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufclsof  the  lower  ja\Y,  called 

alfo  RIVEN  TER. 

Mr.  Monro  allures  tn,  that  the  digajlric  mufclcs  not  only  pull 
down  the  lower  jaw.  but  ferve  to  draw  up  the  os  hyoides ,  and  parts 
annexed  to  it,  in  deglutition. 

DICES  LION,  in  medicine,  that  change  of  the  food,  taken  in 
at  the  month,  which  it  undergoes  in  theflomach,  in  order  to  afford 
fit  matter  to  compofe  or  increafe  an  animal,  till  it  arrives  at  it's 
deftined  bulk  ;  and  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe  particles  which  the 
body,  in  it’s  natural  ftatc,  neccflarily  undergoes. 

The  caufe,  manner,  and  means  of  digejlion,  have  been  almoft  in¬ 
finitely  controverted  :  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  all  the  fyftems 
and  hypothefes  that  have  been  framed  by  philofophers  and  phyficians, 
to  account  for  this  important  operation.  But,  notwithftanding  what 
is  contained  in  the  feveral  fyftems  written  on  this  head,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  lay  down,  from  them  all,  the  following  obfervarion,  as  th« 
real  procefs  of  digejlion. 

I  he  end  of  this  operation  being  to  prepare  the  foods,  fo  as  that 
they  may  ferve  fur  nutrition,  thole  foods  muft  be  ennfidered  from 
the  time  the  perfon  takes  them  in  ;  till,  being  converted  into  chyle, 
they  mix  with  the  blood,  which  conveys  them  into  all  parts  of  the 
body  :  the  foods,,  then,  we  rake,  are  either  crude,  as  ovfters,  fruits, 
certain  pulfe,  Ac.  or  dreffed,  as  flelh  and  ft (h,  which  are  mailed, 
boded,  fried,  Ac.  and  feafoned  a  thonfand  divers  ways  with  fait,  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  fpices,  vinegar,  wine,  A-c.  This  is  done  to  heighten 
and  enrich  t':e  talle,  as  much  as  to  allift  digejlion. 

F* a i  liter,  there  are  fome  foods  we  fwailow  without  chewing,  as 
liquids;  and  others,  which  we  break  and  comminute  by  chewing, 
as  bread,  flelh,  Sic,  It  is  of  thefe  laft  we  (hall  here  fpeak,  as  un¬ 
dergoing  more  preparations,  and  more  changes  to  fit  them  far  nutri- 
tition,  than  the  others. 

The  food,  then,  is  firft  broken  and  divided  by  the  teeth,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  moiftened  with  a  liquor  fupplied  by  the  falival  glands, 
and  thus  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  pafte. 

Thus  prepared,  it  is  palled  through  the  cefiophagus  into  the  ftomach, 
there  to  ferment.  This  fermentation  is  cauled,  x.  By  the  falival 
and  gaftric  juice,  which  is  a  ferment,  and  has  the  fame  effedt  on  the 
aliment,  that  leaven,  or  yeaft,  has  on  pafte.  2.  By  the  heat  of  the 
ftomach,  vi  Peers  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  excrements  ;  which  here 
have  nearly  the  fame  tft'edl  on  foods,  as  a  dunghill  has  on  matters 
laid  by  the  chemilis  to  digjl  therein.  3.  By  the  remains  of  food  left 
adhering  in  the  ruga,  or  folds  of  the  ftomach,  and  there  turned  four 
and  acrimonious.  4.  By  the  agitation  ariling  from  the  periftaltic 
motion,  the  eomprelfion  of  the  mnfclesof  the  abdomen  and  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  the  continual  puliation  of  the  neighbouring  blood- ve  dels. 
5.  By  the  liquor  which  the  repeated  compreftion  of  thofe  mufcles  oc- 
cafions  to  drip  from  the  glands  of  the  ftomach.  And,  6.  According  to 
the  fentiment  of  fome  modern  phyficians,  by  the  air  itfelf ;  which, 
being  mixed,  and  embarralfeil  in  the  aliments,  dilates  by  the  heat  of 
the  ftomach,  and  feparates  the  parts  of  the  foods.  This  air,  which 
once  adhered  to  the  fuhftances  compoftng  our  food,  in  a  fixed  ftate, 
does,  in  the  moment  of  extrication,  refume  it’s  elafticity,  and  thus 
deltroys  the  union  of  their  minute  particles.  This  elaltic  air  is  pro¬ 
bably  abforbed  again  by  the  alimentary  mixtures,  and  reduced  to  a 
fixed  or  non-elaftic  ftate,  before  the  chyle  enters  the  ladleals;  though 
Dr.  Black  maintains,  that  the  alimentary  fubltances  carry  their  fixed 
air  into  the  blood,  without  throwing  it  off  into  an  elaftic  ftate,  during 
digejlion ;  and  he  is  fo  fur  from  b;  li-ving  thaf  the  aliment  naturally 
ferments  .in  the  ftomach,  that  he  looks  on -fitch  fermentation,  when 
it  does  happen,  to  be  the  caufe  ot  many,  and  very  dangerous  difeafeS. 
Thefe  caules  all  contribute  to  attenuate  and  div-ide  the  food,  fo  as 
to  convert  it  into  a  cineritious  matter,  called  chyle. 

From  the  ftomach  the  chyle  defeends  into  the  duodenum,  and 
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through  the  long  trad:  of  the  fmaller  inteftines,  where  it  is  further 
perfect  'd  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  bile,  which  thin  it,  preci¬ 
pitate  it’s  grofTer  parts,  and  render  it  mdire  fl u i <. t ;  and  chiefly  by  the 
fermenting  motion  which  ftill  continues;  the  chyle,  thus  perfected 
and  attenuated,  enters  the  ladeal  veins,  fully  charged  with  the  fub- 
tle,  adtve,  antifepic  fpirit,  called  fixed  air,  which  convey  it  into 
the  receptaculum  chyli,  where  it  is  further  diluted  by  the  lympha, 
•which  is  brought  hither  in  abundance  ;  hence  it  ariles  into  the  tho¬ 
racic  dud,  and  enters  the  fubcl avian  vein  ;  where, .being  taken  up 
bv  the  afcending  cava,  it  is  poured  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  The  chyle,  thus  mixing  with  the  blood,  communicates  it’s 
inteftine  motion  to  it,  and  tint®  prevents  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
•fluids  to  putrefaddon  ;  and  tlie  blood,  by  it’s  volatile  and  exalted 
parts,  toge  her  with  the  (aline  and  nitrous  parts  of  the  air,  fubtiiizes, 
and  gives  it  it’s  Lift  perfection.  Then  the  digefiion  is  finifhed  ;  and 
the  foods  being,  by  fo  rn  my  changes,  rendered  the  immediate  mat¬ 
ter  of  nutrition,  are  carried  by  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body, 
to  repair  a.ud  fill  the  vacancies  of  fuch  as  are  continually  diflipating 
and  exhaling,  or  even  to  add  new  ones. 

As  to  the  grofler  parts  of  the  foods,  feparated  from  the  chyle  by 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  they  alThme  the  colour  of  excrements, 
from  the  bile;  and  their  rank  fmell  they  derive  from  the  coarfer 
fulphurs  thereof,  and  from  the  four  and  putrid  ferments,  that  are 
lod  ed  i/i  the  cotenm.  whuh,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  convert  the  ali¬ 
mentary  remamsinto  their  own  nature.  Thefe  fulphurs,  and  fairs 
of  the  excrements,  t  igether  with  their  pntrefeent  quality,  ferve, 
after  they  have  palled  through  the  inteftuies,  and  are  arrived  at  the  laft, 
which  is  the  redum,  to  vellicate  the  mu lefts  thereof,  and  difpofe  them 
to  relax,  and  thusto  apprife  nature  of  a  neceflity  to  difeharge. 

In  particular  cafes,  however,  as  in  thofe  of  weak  and  relaxed  ha¬ 
bits,  of  pregnant  women,  whofe  ffomachs,  and  great  part  of  the 
fmaller  inteftines,  are  thrown  out  of  their  natural  filiation,  and  of 
perfons  who  lead  fedeiltary  lives,  the  food  is  often  detained  fo  long 
in  the  firft  paftages,  as  to  pals  on  to  the  fecond  or  acetous  ftage  of 
alimentary  fermentation  ;  and  then  it  produceth  a  very  auftere  acid, 
which,  not  being  admitted  by  the  bdeals,  accumulates,  and  occa- 
fions  four  erudationS,  heart-burning,  vomiting,  griping,  or  loole- 
nefs,  according  to  it’s  quantity,  degree  of  ftrength,  and  place  where 
•lodged.  This  four  acrimony  precipitates  the  alimentary  mixture 
through  the  flrft  ftage  of  fermentation  to  the  fecond,  and  prevents  the 
food  from  yielding  a  nutritious  chyle,  which  appears  from  the  part¬ 
ners  and  languid  dtfjiofilion  of  thofe  who,  are  much  afthded  with 
fournefs  in  the  ftomach.  This  circumftance  fuggefts  one  reafon, 
whyexercife,  which  agitates  the  vifeeta,  and  prevents  the  too  long 
flay  of  the  aliment  in  the  firft  paftages,  and  the  aromatic  gums  and 
bitters,  together  with  chalvbeats,  whofe  qualities  are  {lengthening 
and  ftimufating,  prove  fo  very  lerviceable  in  all  thefe  cales.  But  if 
the  aliment,  either  from  it’s  own  very  pntrefeent  nature,  or  from  it’s 
too  long  ftay  within  the  confines  of  the. fmaller  inteftines,  fliould 
proceed^to  the  third,  or  putrefadive  ftage  of  fermentation,  it  will 
become  fo  offenlive,  as  to  occalton  immediate  efforts  for  throwing  it 
off,  or  end  in  dangerous  difeafes  and  even  death. 

The  reparation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood  may  be  efteemed  a 
part  of  perfed  digefiion;  the  defign  of  fuch  reparation  being  to  render 
the  blood  more  pure  and  balfamic  ;  and,  oi  confequence,  more  fit 
for  nutrition  ;  which  the  fairs,  with  which  the  urine  abounds,  greatly 
prevented.  This  reparation  is  thus  performed:  the  branches  of  the 
emul-ent  arteries,  which  terminate  in  the  glands,  whereof  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  kidneys  is compofed,  carry  the  blood  thither;  where  a 
ferofity  is  fe  pat  a  ted  from  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  pores  in  the 
glands  of  the  kidneys.;  thofe  pores  reprefenting  the  holes  in  a  fieve, 
which  only  let  pais  fuch  things  as  are  of  a  left,  diameter  than  ihem- 
felves.  This  ferofity,  called  urine,  is  difeharged  hence  into  feveral 
little  tubes,  which  joining  in  a  kirifl  of  pyramids,  yield  their  humour 
into  the  pelvis,  whence  it  runs  through  the  ureters  into  the  blad- 

Digestion,  want  of,  a  difeafe  attended  with  pain,  and  a  fenfe 
of  weight,  with  eruditions  and  copious  flatulencies  from  corrupt 

humours  in  the  ftomach. 

It  general! v  arifes  from  a  bad  diet,  particularly  from  eating  too 
plentifully,  efpecialiy  fat  and  oily  aliments,  with  a  fedentary  life  and 
idlenefs.  When  the  humours  are  corrupt,  after  a  vomit,  laxatives 
fliould  be  ufed  ;  afterwards,  with  a  (pare  diet,  ftomachics  and 
Ifrengtheners,  with  exercife,  and  abftinence  from  ftudies.  I  he  me 
of  fpa  or  chalybeate  waters  is  very  efficacious  for  the  cine  of  this 
difeafe.  In  almoft  .all  weakness  of  the  ftomach,  chewing  of  rhu¬ 
barb  is  convenient,  efpecialiy  for  coftive  perfons.  . 

Digestion,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  fubjeding  bodies,  included  in 
proper  veffels,  to  the  adion  of  a  gentle  and  continued  heat.  Refer 

to  Syftem  of  Chemistry,  p.  498.  _  .  ,  . 

The  application  of  this  operation,  in  regard  to  it  s  end,  is  very 
various.  In  feme  cafes  it  is  ufed  with  a  view  of  producing  a  change 
in  feme  one  Angle  body,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the  preparation  called 
mercurins  pracip.  per  fe  ;  in  others  to  promote  felutions  or  other 
combinations  ;  but  mod  frequently  for  extrad.on,  or  feparation  by  ■ 
means  of  fin  ds,  of  the  required  parts  of  feme  fehd  bodes,  who  e 
texture,  impeding  the  quicker  accefs  and  efted  of  menft.ua,  renders 
a  long  infuiion,  and  the  relaxation  of  a  gentle  heat  neceliary,  in  order 
to  their  being  penetrated  ;  or  for  accelerating  the  felution  of  bodies 
bv  menftrua,  w  hofe  adion,  when  cold,  is  not  (uffiaen.ly  vigorous 

'  The  veffels  generally  ufed  to  contain  the  matter  to  be  digefied,  ar 
matrafles  or  bolt-heads,  and  femetimes  glafs  bodies  ;  but  where  he 
heat  is  fe  gentle  as  to  make  no  evaporation  the  ftrudure  is  indiffe¬ 
rent.  In  cafes  where  an  evaporation  does  happen,  and  tne  exlia.mg 
fluid  is  of  any  value,  the  veffels  are  to  be  conftrufled  fe  as  to  confine 
the  vapour,  and  return  it  in  a  condenfed  ftate.  1  his  is  called  c.rcu- 
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lation,  and  is  commonly  executed  by  inverting  the  neck  of  a  fmalier 
matrafs  into  that  of  a  larger,  in  which  cafe  the  conjoined  giatfe-s  are 
called  a  pelican. 

_  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  pelicans  of  a  more  complex 

ructure  ;  but  the  flafkufed  for  Florence  wine,  diverted  of  the  ftraw 
wo.  >  and  inverted  into  a  matrafs  with  a  very  long  neck,  will  con¬ 
veniently  anfwer  all  the  purpofes. 

This  operation  is  moft  generally  performed  in  a  fand-heat;  and 
no  greater  adjuftment  of  the  degrees  of  heat  is  neceliary  for  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  pharmacy,  than  can  be  there  effeded  ;  but  formerly,  when 
the  more  myfterious  and  operofe  methods  were  followed,  the  heat  of 
dunghills  has  been  etnployed. 

The  degree  of  heat  requifite  in  digefiion,  differs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjed :  in  tinctures  ipade  with  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine 
or  volatile  falts,  and  in  felutions  where  a  great  effervefcence  is  apt  to 
arife,  a  very  gentle  one  fliould  never  be  exceeded:  in  aqueous  felu¬ 
tions,  and  moft  other  cafes,  a  greater  may  be  allowed  :  but  it.nmft 
always  be  underftood  to  be  left  than  will  make  the  matter  boil ; 
otherwife  the  operation  comes  not,  within  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  digefiion ,  which  is  a  diftindion  from  codion. 

The  time  which  digefiion  ought  .to  be  continued,  differs  fo  greatly 
according  to  the  different  application  of  the  operation,  that  no  other 
rule  for  it  can  be  laid  down,  than  that  it  fliould  be  continued  till  the 
intention,  to  which  it  is  made  fubfervient,  be  completed. 

In  circulatory  digefiions,  it  is  proper  to  lute  the  veffels,  to  prevent 
the  efcape  of  the  vapours  through  the  junctures  :  but,  in  many 
cafes,  this  precaution  is  extremely  necelfary,  that  a  final l  aperture 
or  vent  be  left;  otherwife  an  incondenfible  vapour  which  arifes  will, 
if  it  cannot  force  the  lute,  inevitably  bin  ft  cite  glaffes.  The  inftances 
in  which  this  precaution  is  necelfary,  are  all  mixtures  of  acid  fpirits 
with  earths,  metals,  or  alkaline  falts  ;  or  of  fuch  (alts  of  thofe  feb- 
ftarices  which  can  be  acled  on  by  them:  but  in  felutions  of  fait  in 
water,  and  in  extrads  of  gums  or  re  fins,  made  with  volatile  falts, 
wine,  or  fpirits  of  wine,  it  may  be  fafeiy  omitted. 

The  college  of  London  have  in  their  dffpenfatory,.  as  well  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laft  edition  as  the  former,  ufed  the  word  digefiion  in  a 
fenfe  different  from  that  of  the  above  definition  :  meaning  by  it  only 
the  fuffering  the  ingredients  of  certain  mixtures  to  be  continued  to¬ 
gether,  without  applying  the  ufe  of  heat,  which  they  expreftly  order 
on  each  occafion  to  be  applied  or  omitted,  by  faying,  digefi  with 
heat,  or  digefi  without  heat.  By  this  laft  technical  ufe  of  the  word, 
they  confound  the  fenfe  of  it  with,  that  of  the  word  infufe,  and  have 
deprived  11s  of  the  eftabl  fhed  name  of  a  diftind  operation,  viz.  the 
adding  on  bodies  by  a  heat  lets  than  that  of  codion. 

Digestion,  in  forgery,  expreffes  a  difpofition  in  abfeeffes  to 
ripen,  and  come  to  fuppuration. 

Tumours,  ariftng  on  the  parotides  of  children,  are  of  eafy  digefi 
/ion ;  they  ripen  in  a  little  time. 

Digestion  is  alfo  ufed  for  maturation,  or  that  ftate  of  a  difeafe 
wherein  the  morbific  matter  is  fe  changed  in  bulk,  figure,  cohefion, 
mobility,  &c.  by  the  ufe  of  proper  medicines,  or  even  by  the  force 
of  nature,  as  to  be  left  noxious  and  hurtful,  and,  confequently,  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  diftemper. 

The  Greeks  call  it  mso tctixp.%.  The  matter  of  the  difeafe  fo  far 
digefied ,  as  to  become  next  akin  to  falubrious,  or  healthy  matter,  is 
faid  to  be  refelved. 

DIGESTIVE /rrcw/Zy.  The  ancient  philosophers  admitted  a  di¬ 
gefiive  faculty,  or  quality,  in  the  human  body  ;  as  not  knowing  how 
otherwife  to  account  for  the  add  of  digefiion , 

Digestive  is  alfo  ufed,  in  medicine,  for  fuch  remedies  as 
{Lengthen  and  increafc  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  alhlt  in  the 
digefiion  of  foods.  To  this  daft  belong  all  ftomachics  and  ftrength- 
eners,  or  corroborants. 

D  igestive,  in  furgery,  denotes  a  fort  of  unguent,  plaiu.r,  or 
the  like,  that  ripens  and  prepares  thfc  matter  of  wounds,  &c.  for 
fuppuration. 

The  common  digefiive  is  eompofed  of  turpentine,  yolk  of  eggs, 
oil  of  St.  John’s  wort,  unguent  am  bafilicum,  and  tindlure  of  aloes. 

The  wound  muft  be  drefled  tiie  hrlt  day  with  a  digefiive,  to  bring 


it  to  fuppuration. 

DIGESTOR,  in  chemiftry,  a  ftrong  veliel  made  of  copper,  or 
iron,  and  fitted  with  a  dole  cover  and  lerews,  fo  as  to  remain  per- 
fedtlv  tight  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  whilft  water,  common 
air,  and  the  fubjedt  of  the  operation  are  contained  therein. 

The  cover  of  the  digtjlor  ihould  always  be  prov  ided  with  the  valve 
to  let  out  the  fteam,  otherwife  the  veffel  will  certainly  burft,  where¬ 
by  it,  mav  prove  fatal  to  the  by-ftanders. 

Of  all  chemical  veffels  hitherto  invented,  the  aigejlor  feems  belt 
calculated  for  increafing  the  adion  of  menftruums.  W ater,  confined 
in  a  diveftor,  is  fufceptible  of  fe  much  heat  as  to  melt  lead;  and  it  is 
frequently  found  to  melt  the  folder  of  lead  and  tin,  wherewith  the 
copper  veffel  was  held  together:  here  appears  the  neceffity  of  ufing 
hard  folder,  made  of  fpelter,  of  filver  and  brafs,  or  this  purport ; 
otherwife  the  digefior  cannot  contain  the  water,  when  much  heate.f, 

without  melting  in  the  joints.  r  c 

In  this  veffel,  freffi  ox-bone  will  be  fe  digefied  in  the  fpace  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  as  to  become  (oft  and  tender,  and  capable  of 
bein'7  cut  with  a  knife ;  and  the  Water,  m  which  it  was  boiled, 
turned  into  a  hard  jelly,  and  a  large  cake  of  fat  on  it  s  fur  lace,  when 

al  1 D 1 G G I N g”,' 'i  rf  m  i  n  e  ral  og  y ,  is  appropriated  to  the  operation  of 
freeing  any  kind  of  o;e  from  the  bed  or firatum  m  which  it  hes, 
where&every  ftroke  of  their  tools  turns  .0  account ;  in  contrad.ft.nc- 
tfen  to  the  openings  made  in  fcarch  of  Inch  ore,  which  are  called 
hatches  or  effay-hatches,  and  the  operation  ufelt,  tracing  oi  mines, 

or  hatching.  g  q  When 
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When  a  bed  of  ore  is  difcovered,  the  beele-men  (fo  called  from 
the  inftrument  they  ufe,  which  is  a  kind  of  pick-ax,)  free  the  ore 
from  the  folfils  around  it,  and  the  (hovel-men  throw  it  up  from  one 
fhamble  to  another,  till  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  hatch. 

In  fome  mines,  to  fave  the  expence,  as  well  as  fatigue  of  the 
(hovel-men,  they  raife  the  ore  by  means  of  a  winder  and  two  buckets, 
one  of  which  goes  up  as  the  other  comes  down. 

Digging  a  badger,  among  hunters,  is  the  diflodging,  or  raifing 
him  ont  of  the  earth. 

DIGIT,  digitus,  in  aftronomy,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  fun,  or  moon,  is  tiled  to  exprefs  the  quantity  of  an  eclipfe.  Thus 
an  ecliple  is  faid  to  be  of  fix  digits,  when  fix  of  thefe  parts  are  hid. 

Digit  is  alfo  a  meafure  taken  from  the  breadth  of  the  finger. 
It  is  properly  \  of  an  inch,  and  contains  the  meafure  of  four  barley 
corns  kid  breadthwife. 

Digit,  or  monade ,  in  arithmetic,  fignifies  any  integer  under  10; 
as,  t,  2,  4.,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

DIGITALIS,  fex  glove,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  with  a 
monopetalous  and  campanulated,  or  bell-fafhioned  flower,  quadrifid 
at  the  edge  :  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  acuminated,  and  bilocular  capfule, 
containing  a  great  number  of  fmall  feeds. 

DIGITATED,  among  botanifls,  an  appellation  given  to  com¬ 
pound  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofcd  of  a  number  of  fimpie 
foliola ,  placed  regularly  on  a  common  petiole  ;  though,  flridtly  fpeak- 
ing,  there  mult  be  more  than  four  foliola  to  make  a  digitated  leaf. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  the  only  parts  uled  in  medi¬ 
cine,  are  reputed  emetic  and  vulnerary. 

DIGITUS  Veneris ,  Venus's  finger ,  in  botany,  the  nymphaa,  or 
water-lily  of  fome  authors. 

DIGLYPH,  (from  hg,  twice ,  and  yXvtya,  I  engrave,)  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  kind  of  imperfect  triglyph,  confole,  or  the  like,  with  two 
channels  or  engravings,  either  circular  or  angular.  See  T riglyph. 

DIGNITARY,  in  the  canon  law,  a  perfon  who  holds  a  dignity, 
that  is,  a  benefice  which  gives  him  feme  pre-eminence  over  mere 
priefls  and  canons.  Such  is  a  bilhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  preben¬ 
dary,  &c.  See  the  articles  Bishop,  Dean,  See.  Sic. 

DiGNI  FY,  in  it’s  ufual  acceptation,  denotes  honour,  reputa¬ 
tion,  credit,  See.  and  as  applied  to  the  titles  of  noblemen,  it  fignifies 
honour  and  authority. 

As  the  omiflion  of  a  name  of  dignity  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement 
of  a  writ ;  fo  may  it  be  when  a  peer  or  nobleman,  who  has  more 
than  one  name  of  dignity,  is  not  named  by  that  which  is  molt  noble. 

No  temporal  dignity  of  any  foreign  nation  can  give  a  man  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  efquire. 

Dignity,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is  defined,  by  canonifls,  an 
adminiftratioh  joined  with  jurifdidtion,  and  fome  power.  Simple 
prebendaries,  therefore,  without  jurifdi£ti«>n,  are  not  dignities. 

Dignities  are  fometimes  with  cure  of  fouls,  and  fometimes  with 
jurifdidtion  and  adminiltration  of  facred  things.  '  Camden  reckons 
in  England,  including  prebends,  544.  ecclefiaftical  dignities. 

Dignity,  in  oratory,  is  one  of  the  three  parts  of  general  elocu¬ 
tion  ;  and  confifts  in  the  right  ufe  of  tropes  and  figures. 

Dignity,  in  the  human  chara£ter,  is  the  oppofite  of  meannefs. 
Man  is  endued  with  a  fenfe  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  na¬ 
ture  ^  he  deems  it  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  beings  around 
him  ;  and  he  perceives  that  the  perfection  of  his  nature  confifts  in 
Ahe  practice  of  virtue  and  univerfal  benevolence. 

DIGRESSION,  in  oratory,  is  defined  to  he  a  departing  from  the 
fubject  we  are  upon,  to  foine  different  thing,  which  may  neverthe- 
lefs  be  of  fervice  to  it.  Digrrffion  fhould  never  be  introduced  with¬ 
out  fuflicient  reafon  ;  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  too  frequent,  or  too 
long. 

D1GY  NIA,  the  name  of  an  order  or  fubdivifion  in  the  Linnaean 
fyftem  of  botany,  and  is  applied  to  thofe  flowers  which  have  two 
ftvles. 

DIHELIOS,  in  aftronomy,  (from  ha,  through ,  and  fun,) 
that  ordinate  of  the  eliipfis  which  palfes  through  the  focus,  where 
the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  be  placed. 

DII  patrii ,  among  the  Romans,  were  the  three  fupreme  deities, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 

DIJ  AMBUS,  in  ancient  poety,  the  foot  of  a  Latin  verfe'of  four 
fyllables  ;  confiding  of  two  iatffbics,  as  feveritas. 

DII  POL  I  A,  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  fellival,  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Polireus,  or  protestor  of  the  city. 

DIKE,  a  ditch,  or  drain,  made  for  the  palling  of  waters. 

Dike  alfo  fignifies  a  work  of  ftone,  timber,  or  fafeines,  raifird  to 
oppofe  the  enhance  or  paflageof  the  waters  of  thefea,  a  river,  lake, 
or  the  like.  They  are  ufually  elevations  of  earth,  with  hurdles  of 
flakes,  Rones,  or  other  materials. 

DILAPIDA  TION,  ill  law,  a  wafleful  deflroying  or  letting 
buildings,  efpecially  parfonage-lioufcs,.  &c.  run  to  decay,  for  want 
of  neeeitary  reparation.  If  the  clergy  negledt  to  repair  the  houfes 
belonging  to  their  benefices,  the  bffhop  may  fequefter  the  profits 
thereof  for  that  purpofe:  and  in  thefe  cafes,  a  profecution  may  be 
brought  either  in  the  fpiritual  court,  or  at  common  law,  againft  the 
inc  umbent  himfelf,  or  againft  his  executor  or  adminiffrator. 

DILATATION,  in  phyfics,  a  motion  of  the  parts  of  a  body, 
whereby  it  expands,  or  opens  itfelf  fo  as  to  occupy  a  greater  fpace. 

This  expanfive  motion  depends  upon  the  elaltic  power  of  the 
bpdy  ;  whence  it  appears  that  dilatation  is  different  from  rarefaction, 
thelaft  being  produced  by  the  means  of  heat. 

Gaftendus  and  his  followers  affirm,  that  dilatation,  by  whatever 
caufe  it  is  produced,  cannot  happen  without  vacuities  interfperfed  in 
the  parts  of  the  expanded  body  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cartefians 
teach,  that  dilatation  is  performed  by  the  intrnfion  or  intromiflion  of 
feme  fubtile  matter  into  the  pores  of  the  diluted  body. 


The  moderns  have  obferved,  that  bodies,  which,  after  beim* 
comprefled,  and  again  left  at  liberty,  reftore  themftlves  pcrie^ily, do 
endeavour  to  dilate  themfe^es  witn  the  fame  force  whereby  they’are 
comprefled  ;  and  accordingly,  they  fuftain  a  force,  and  raife  a  weight 
equal  to  that  whereby  they  are  comprefledh 

Bodies,  in  dilating  by  their  elaffic  power,  exert  a  greater  force  at 
the  beginning  of  their  dilatation,  than  towards  the  eUd;  as  being  at 
firft  more  comprefled  ;  and  the  greater  the  compreffion,  the  greater 
the  elaftic  power,  and  endeavour  to  dilate.  So  that  thefe  three,  the 
eomprefling  power,  the  compreffion,  and  the  elaflic  power,  arc  al¬ 
ways  equal. 

'l'lie  motion,  whereby  comprefled  bodies  reftore  themfelves  is 
ufually  accelerated  :  thus,  when  comprefled  air  begins  to  feftore'ft- 
felf,  and  dilate  into  a  greater  fpace,  it'  is  {till  comprefled  •  and,  con- 
fcquently,  a  new  impetus  is  impreiTed  thereon,  from  the  diJatative 
caufe;  and  the  former  remaining,  with  the  increafe  of  the  caufe 
the  effedt,  that  is,  the  motion  and  velocity,,  muft  be  increafed  lik«- 
wifei  thus  an  arrow  (hot  from  a  bow  does  not  quit  the. firing,  till 
after  that  he  perfectly  reftored  to  it’s  natural  ftate  ;  nor  does  the  arrow 
rnotfc  a  whit  fwifter  than  the  firing.;  and  if  the  firing,  before  it  have 
perfedly  reftored  itfelf  to  it’s  right  line,  be  flopped,  tlje  arrow  Mil 
|  not  go  it’s  full  length:  which  is  a  proof,  that  it  is  continually  ac¬ 
quiring  a  new  impetus  from  the  firing.  And  fince  projectiles,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  motion,  are  little  or  nothing  retarded,  but 
rather  accelerated,  it  is  evident,  that  the  motion  of  a  firing  reftorina 
itfelf,  is  likewife  accelerated.  Indeed  it  may  hapoen,  tliat  where 
|  the  compreffion  is  only  partial,  the  motion  of  dilatation  fhail  not  be 
accelerated,  but  retarded ;  as  is  evident  in  the  compreffion  of  a 
fponge,  ft. ft  bread,  gawfe,  Sic. 

Dilatation,  in  medicine,  &c.  denotes  the  laying  open  any 
orifice,  or  the  lips  of  a  wound  wider ;  or  the  extenfiou  of  any  vellel 
or  the  like. 

This  is  done  by  an  inftrument  called  a  dilatatoriam, 
DILATATORES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral  rriufcle* 
in  the  human  body  ;  as,  1.  Dilatatores  ala  raft,  a  pair  of  inufcles 
which  lerve  to#  elevate  the  nofe,  and  are  very  various  in  different 
fubjeCIs.  _  In  general,  however,  they  are  two  on  each  fide,  though 
even  in  this  they  vary  extremely,  and  fometimes  are  fo  thin  and 
fine,  as  fcarce  to  be  perceptible.  They  are  alfo  called  the piramidalii 
and  myrtiformis.  Refer  to  Sy flem  of  Anatomy,  p.  112. 

2.  Dilatatores  urethra ,  of  which  the  tranfiverft  aril e  from  the  tuber* 
cle  of  the  os  ijehium  on  each  fide,  and  are  inferted  into  the  poflerior 
part  of  the  bulb  of  tire  urethra:  they  are  not  quite  determinate  and 
certain,  however,  either  in  their  origin  or  infertion,  and  fometimes 
they  are  wholly  wanting.  When  they  aft,  they  dilate  the  urethra 
in  it’s  polterior  part.  The  dilatator  pojlicus  arifes  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fphinder  of  the  anus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  poflerior 
and  lower  part  of  the  acceleratores,  or  elfe  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra.  Some  have  taken  this  mufcle  for  a  part  of  the 
JphinQer  ani.  See  the  article  Sphincter. 

DILATORY  pleas,  in  law,  are  fuch  as  are  put  in  merely  for 
delay  ;;  and  there  may  be  a  demurrer  to  a  dilatory  plea,  or  the  defen¬ 
dant  fl|all  be  ordered  to  plead  better,  &c.  The  truth  of  dilatory  pleas 
is  to  be  made  out  by  affidavit  of  the  fad,  See. 

DILEMMA,  in  logic,  an  argument  confiding  of  two  or  more 
propolitions,  whichdivides  the  whole  intoal!  it’s  parts,  or  members, 
by  a  oisjtindlive  propofition,  and  then  infers  fomethifig  concerning 
each  part,  which  is  finally  referred  to  concerning  the  whole. 

Inflances  of  this  are  frequent,  as,  “  In  this  life  we  mult  either  obey 
our  vicious  inclinations,  or  refill  them :  t  .'obey  them,  will  bring  tin 
and  furrow  ;  to  refill  them,  is  laborious  and  painful  :  therefore  wc 
cannot  be  perfedly  free  from  furrow  and  pain  in  this  life.” 

Cicero  ufes  this  fine  dilemma,  to  prove,  that  all  pain  is  to  be  borne 
with  patience  :  omnis  dolor  aut  eft  vehemens,  aut  Icvis  ;.Ji  levis,  facile 
'  feretur  ;  ft  vehemens,  certe  brevis  fit  urns  ejl.  “  AU  pain  is  either  vio¬ 
lent,  or  flight;  if  flight,  it  may  be  ealily  borne  ;  if  violent,  it  will 
certainly  be  of  fliort  continuance.” 

The  fame  orator,  by  another  dilemma,  proves  that  no  meftengers 
fhail  be  lent  to  Anthony:  legates  decernitis  ;Ji  ut  deprecentur ,  an¬ 
te  nine  t  ;  ft  ut  imperetiSf  non  auuiet. 

A  dilemma  becomes  faulty,  or  meffedual,  three  ways.  Firft,  when 
the  members  of  the  divifion  are  not  well  oppeifed,  or  not  fully 
enumerated;  for  then  the  major  is  talfe.  Secondly,  when  what  is 
aliened  concerning  each  part  is  not  juft,  then  the  minor  is  not  true. 
Thirdly*  when  it  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  upon  him  wh# 
utters  it.  There  was- a  famous  ancient  inftanceof  this  cafe,  wherein 
a  dilemma  was  retorted.  Euathlus  promifed  Protagoras  a  reward 
when  he  had  taught  him  the  art  of  pleading  ;  and  it  was  to  be  paid 
the  firft  day  he  gained  any  caufe  in  court.  After  a  confiderable 
time,  Protagoras  goes  to  law  with  Euathlus  for  the  reward,  and 
ufes  this  dilemma.  “  Either  the  caule  will  go  on  my  fide,  or  on 
your’s:  if  the  caufe  goes  on  my  fide,  you  mutt  pay  me  according  to 
the  fentence  of  the  judge  :  it  the  caufe  goes  on  your  fide,  you  muft 
pay  me  according  to  your  bargain.  Therefore,  whether  the  caufe 
goes  for  me,  or  againft  me,  you  muft  pay  the  reward.”  But  Eu- 
athlus  retorted  the  dilemma  thus  ;  “  Either  I  fha’l  gain  the  caule,  or 
lole  it :  if  1  gain  tire  caufe,  then  nothing  will  be  due  to  you  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lenience  of  the  judge  :  but  if  I  lofe  the  caufe,  nothing 
will  be  due  to  you  according  to  my  bargain.  Therefore,  whether  I 
lofe  or  gain  the  caule,  I  will  not  pay  you,  for  nothing  will  be  your 
due.” 

A  dilemma  is  ufually  deferibed,  as  though  it  always  proved  the 
abfurdity,  inconvenience,  or  unreafonablenefs  of  fome  opinion,  or 
practice,  and  this  is  the  molt  common  defign  of  it.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  it  may  be  ufed  to  prove  the  truth  or  advantage  of  anything 
propofed.  As,  “In  heaven,  we  fhail  either  have  defires,  or  not : 
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jf  v.e  have  no  defires,  then  we  have  (nil  fatisfa&inn :  if  we  have 
defires,  they  ihali  be  (atisfied  as  fa  ft  as  they  arife  :  therefore,  in  hea¬ 
ven  we  (lull  be. completely  fatisficd. 

This  fort  of  argument  may  be  compand  of  three  or  four  mem¬ 
bers,  and  may  be  called  trilemma.  Sec.  It  is  alfo  called  J'yllogiJmus 
( omutm ,  a  horned  fyllogifm  ;  it’s  horns  being  fo  difpofed,  that  it  you 
avoid  the  one,  you  run  againft  the  other.  It  is  alfo  called  croco- 
dilinus,  by  reafon  that,  as  the  crocodile  leads  fitch  as  follow  it  into 
the  Nile,  and  pnrfues  fuch  as  flv  it,  todeitrov  them  ;  fo  whatever  the 
adverlary  either  affirms  or  denies  in  this  kind  of  fyllogifm,  is  turned 
to  his  difadvantage. 

DILICTUxVl,  a  term  ufed  by  Agricola,  to  exprefs  a  brine,  made 
by  pouring  water  upon  fand,  fiones,  earth,  &c.  that  had  been  before 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  fea  fait  ;  from  this  brine,  a  fait,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table,  was  made  by  evaporation,  in  his  time,  and  is  [fill 
fo  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  At  Jnnthail,  in  Germany,  thev  have 
a  fait  work  of  this  kind,  where  they  make  at  the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  loaves  of  fait  in  a  week,  each  loaf  weighing  four  hundred 
weight. 

DILIGENZA,  in  the  Italian  m.ufic,  is  ufed  for  a.  feft  or  fweet 
manner  of  hinging  or  playing. 

DILL,  anethum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs. 
It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  many  umbels,  which  are 
uniform  ;  the  flowers  have  five  fpear-fbaped  petals  ;  under  the  flower 
js  fltuated  the  gertnen,  which  alterwaid  becomes  two  compreffed 
feeds,  having  two  borders.  We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
which  is  the  common  dill. 

This  plant  both  in  root,  flalk,  and  leaf,  very  much  refembles 
Common  fennel,  excepting  that  it  feldom  grows  fo  tall,  or  is  fo 
much  branched  ;  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  very  ftrong  feent,  lefsplea- 
fant  than  fennel.  It  flowers  and  feeds  in  July  and  Auguit ;  the 
leaves  and  feeds  are  ufed. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  plant,  are,  a  water,  oil,  and 
afhes  :  for  which,  lee  the  article  Anethum. 

DILLENIA,  in  botany,  (he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
polyandria polygynia  clafs.  The  pet  ianthum  is  compofed  of  five  leaves, 
which  are  large,  rottndilh,  hollow,  and  of  a  coriaceous  texture,  and 
remain  when  the  flower  is  fallen;  the  flower  i  compofed  of  five 
foundilh  hollow  petals;  thefe  alfo  are  large,  and  of  a  coriaceous 
texture.  The  (lamina  are  numerous  filaments  forming  a  fort  of 
globe  ;  the  anthers  are  oblong  and  ere&.  The  germir.a  are  about 
twenty  in  number  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  oblong  figure,  and  pointed  ; 
they  are  fomewhat  compreffed,  and  adhere  together  by  their  inner 
fiirfaces  ;  there  are  no  Ityles.  The  ffigmataara  large  and  pointed, 
and  difpofed  in  form  of  a  ffar ;  the  fruit  is  roundith,  and  is  covered 
with  a  number  of  capfules,  divided  by  fo  many  furrows.  The  feeds 
are  numerous  and  fmali. 

DILUTE.  To  dilute  a  body,  is  to  render  it  liquid;  or,  if  it 
were  liquid  before,  to  render  it  more  fo,  by  the  addition  of  a  thinner 
thereto. 

Thofe  things  thus  added,  are  called  diluents,  or  dilutors ;  fuch  are 
common  wheys,  ptifans,  and  juleps,  which  in  i:eipe£l  of  the  blood 
in  a  (late  of  vifeidity  are  thinner,  and  therefore  are  fai  l  to  thin  or 
dilute  it.  Flour  muff  be  well  diluted ,  to  make  it  into  pafte.  Oker 
is  diluted  with  oil,  to  paint  beams,  doors,  &c. 

DIMACHiE,  (from  Sis,  double,  and  I  fight,)  a  kind  of 

horfemen,  firlf  inliituted  by  Alexander :  their  armour  was  heavier 
than  that  of  the  infantry,  and  heavier  than,  that  ufed  by  horfemen. 

DIMACHiERUS,  in  antiquity,  a  gladiator,  who  fought  with 
two  fwords. 

DIMENSIONS,  in  geometry,  is  the  exfenfion  sff  a  body,  con- 
.fidered  as  meafurable ;  confiding  either  in  length,  breadth,  or 
thicknefs ;  hence  a  line  hath  one  ditnenfion ,  viz.  lengt  h  a  (nper- 
ficies  two,  viz.  length  and  breadth  ;  and  a  body,  or  fo  lid,  has  three, 
to  wit,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 

Dimension  is  alio  uled  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  roots  o. 
an  equation,  which  are  called  the  uimenftons  of  that  root ;  as  in  a 
cubic  equation,  the  higheil  power  has  three  dimerjions ,  Sec. 

DI  MET  I  ENT,  in  geometry,  is  fynonimous  with  diameter.  . 

D 1 1VJ I N I SH  E D  fecund,  is  a  femi-tone  major,  leffened  by  a  femi- 

|one  minor.  ’  .  ...  .  , 

Diminished  third,  otherwife  called  defective  third ,  is  properly 
a  third  minor  leffened  by  a  femi-tone  minor.  Practical  muficians, 
however,  improperly  make  it  denote  an  interval  equal  to  two  femi- 

tenes  major.  .  " 

Diminished  fourth ,  is  a  term  w'hich  often  occurs  in  practice,  a* 
from  C  to  G  b|  de Lending ;  fometimes  alfo,  though  not  lo  often, 

from  G  fq  to  C  afeending.  . 

Diminished  fifth,  is  lefs  than  the  true  fifth  by  a  femi-tone  mi¬ 
nor,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  two  ieffer  thirds. 

Diminished  fixth,  according  to  Ozanam,  contains  two  tones 
and  th  ee  femi-tones  major  ;  or  a  fourth  and  dimimjhea  t  nr  ,  or  a 
dimimjhed  fourth  and  third  minor.  Thus  from  C  h  to  A  p  a 

4i minified  fixth,  ,  n  r  , 

Diminished  feventh,  the  complement  of  the  fuperfluous  fecon 
to  the  odave,  is  a  femi-tone  major  more  than  the  fixth  minor  ,  as 

from  C  fcj  to  B  b  •  .  ,  r  ,  , 

Diminished  oftave,  is  a  femi-tone  minor  lefs  than  the  a  at  e , 
from  C  to  c  b .  See,  on  this  lubjed,  the  leveral  tables  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  iNtERVA  L.  _.  c  , 

DIMINUTION,  in  architedurc,  a  contradionofthe  upper  part 
of  a  column,  by  which  it’s  diameter  is  made  lefs  than  that  of  the 

lower  part.  See  Plate  159,  fig •  3^'  .  ,  ,  ,  f  „ 

It  generally  commences  from  one  third  o.  the  leig  0 

Vitruvius  would  have  the  diminution  or  columns  different  accord 
ing  to  their  height,  and  not  according  to  their  diameter  .  u 
rule  i«  not  found  to  have  been  obferved  in  the  antique.  • 
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ran  t  obi'erves,  that  a  difference  of  orders  does  not  infer  a  difference 
in  diminutions,  and  Mr.  Le  Cic*rc  fays,  all  dim, nations  ,.f  columns 
ought  to  be  mure  or  lefs  Wrb.e,  according  as  the  orders  are  mote 
or  iels  delicate.  For  infiance,  in  the  Tufcan  order,  where  the  co- 
inun  is  fifteen  modules  high,  the  diminution  under  the  affiagal  may 
e  five  minutes  and  a  halt.  In  the  Doric  ordtif,  where  the  column 
is  fifteen, modules,  the  diminution  may  be  but  five  minutes.  In  the 
Ionic,  where  the  column  is  eighteen  modules,  the  diminution  maybe 
but  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  in  the  Corinthian,  no  more  than 
four.  Diminutions  are  as  differently  adjulted  in  antique  buildings, 
as  in  different  modern  authors. 

Diminution,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for  what  the  French  call 
Injures ,  and  we  denominate  differences. 

Diminution, it).  Lw.,  is  where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  in  a 
writ  of  error,  alledges  to  ihe  court,  i hat  part  of  the  record  remains 
in  the  inferior  court  not  certified,  aqd  therefore  prays,  that  it  may 
be  certified  by  certiorari.  Diminution  cannot  be  ailedged  of  what  is 
fully  certified,  but  of  fomethi.ng  that  is  wanting,  as  the  want  of  an 
original,  or  a  warrant  of  attorney. 

Diminution,  in  mufic,  is  when  ihere  are  feveral  words  which 
are  to  make,  tones,  and  leveral  quick  motions  in  a  cadence,  feveral 
quavers,  femi-qiiavers,  Sec.  correiponding  io  a  crotchet  or  minim  ;  as 
when  a  femi-breve  is  divided  into  two  minims,  four  crotchets,  Sec. 
of  this'there  are  feveral  kinds,  and,  if  done  in  conjoint  degrees,  it  is 
called  trilli,  tre/nali,  cercoh  mezzi,  group,  tirate ;  and,  if  in  disjoint 
degrees,  it  is  fa  id  to  be  done  per  Jalto.  See  the  article  T  rilli,  Sec. 

Diminution,  in  rhetoric,  the  augmenting  and  exaggerating  what 
you  have  to  lay,  by  an  exprelfion  that  feems  todiminilh  it ;  as  when 
a  man  (ays,  in  a  certain  tone,  “  This  woman  is  not  ugly  meaning, 
fhe  is  verv  handfome. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  formed  from  fome  other, 
to  foften  or  diminijh  the  force  of  it,  or  to  figtufy  a  thing  is  lit-le  in 
it’s  kind.  1  hus  cellule  is  a  diminutive  of  cell,  globule  of  globe, 
hillock  of  hill*  The  Italians  abound  in  diminutives  t  the  French  are 


a  good  deal  more  relerved :  in  Englifh  we  have  very  few.  The 


Latins,  and  efpecially  Catullus,  ufe  them  as  expreflions  of  blandifh- 
ment,  and  in  that  language,  as  well  a«  in  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Englilh,  they  are  generally  formed  from  primitives  by  the  addition 
of  a  lew  letrers  or  fytiablcs.  They  have  a  very  pretty  effeil  in  that 
celebrated  addrels  of  Adrian  to  his  departing  foul,  which  begins, 

Avimula ;  vagula,  blandula 

Hojpes ,  comejque  corporis,  &c. 

The  exprelfion,  at  lealt,  is  by  fome  grammarians  called  a  dimirM * 
five  conjundtion,  as  ferving  to  leffen  or  ditninith  the  force  of  what 
went  beiore. 

DIMiSSORY  letters ,  in  the  ancient  Chriftian  church,  were 
letters  granted  to  the  clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove  from  their 
own  diocefe,  and  fettle  in  another,  to  teftify,  that  they  had  the 
bifhop’s  leave  to  depart. 

In  the  canon  law,  dimiffory  letters  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  when  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  diocefe,  and  is  to  be  or¬ 
dained  in  another  ;  in  which  cafe  the  proper  diocefan  fends  his  let  ers 
directed  to  the  ordaining  bifhop,  giving  leave  that  the  beater  may 
be  ordained  to  fuch  a  cure  within  his  dillridt.  Pcrfons  inferior  to 
biihops  cannot  grant  thefe  letters,  unlefs  by  a  fpecial  commillion,  or 
unlefs  the  bilhop  be  at  a  great  diftance,  in  which  cafe  the  vicar- 
general  may  grant  fuch  licence ;  as  the  chapter  may  do,  Jede  va- 
cunie. 

DIMNESS  of  fight,  a  diforder  incident  to  horfes,  proceeding 
from  blood- (hot ten  eyes.  If  the  ball  of  the  eye  be  found,  the  cure 
is  effected  by  keeping  the  horfe  warm,  wiih  a  hood  of  linen  cloth 
fitted  to  his  head,  and  anointing  the  eye-lids  twice  a  day  with  a 
companion  of  fngar-candy,  honey,  and  white  rofe  water.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  eyes  will  be  well  again;  after  which,  the  creature 
fhould  be  blooded. 

In  this  diforder,  you  ought  by  no  means  to  clip  or  meddle  with 
the  bladders  in  any  part  of  the  eye. 

DIMtERIT/E,  a  name  ^iven  to  the  Apollinarifls,  w  ho  at  firft 
held,  that  the  Word  only  affumed  a  human  body,  .without  taking  a 
reafonable  foul  like  our’s;  but  being  at  length  convinced  by  formal 
texts  of  feripture,  they  allowed,  that  he  did  affume  a  foul,  but  with¬ 
out  undemanding  ;  the  Word  fupplying  the  want  of  that  faculty. 

From  this  way  of  feparating  the  wnderftanding  from  the  foul, 
they  became  denominated  dimeerites,  q.  d.  diviners,  leparaters,  of 
Six;  and  ujoi eew,  I  divide. 

DIMORPHOTHECA,  in  botany.  See  Marvgold. 

DING,  in  commerce,  a  name  which  the  Siamefe  give  in  general 

to  all  forts  of  weights.  .  fj.  c 

DINNER,  the  great  meal,  or  that  taken  about  the  middle  of 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  difner ,  or  diner,  which  Du- 
Cange  derives  from  the  barbarous  Latui  dijnare. 

l’he  o-rand  Tartar  emperor  ot  China,  after  he  has  dined,  makes 
publicatton  by  his  heralds,  that  he  give*  leave  for  all  the  other  kings 
and  potentates  of  the  earth,  to  go  to  dinner;  as  it  they  watted  for 

hi  In  ffie  general,  it  if  agreed  to  be  the  mod  falutary  to  make  a  fpare 
funner  and  to  eat  more  plentifully  at  dinner,  efpecially  or  tender, 
valetudinary  yeopie.  This  is  the  fcntiment  pt  the  Schola  Salerm- 

tana. 

Ex  magnet  ccena Jiomacho  ft  maxima  poena  : 

Ut Jts  node  lev  is,  ft  ubi  ccena  brevis. 

“  Much  fupperis  very  hurtful  to  the  flomach  :  if  you  would  bf 
eafy  in  the  night,  let  your  fupper  be  light.  The  Romans  never 
mi M  dinner;  but  made  their  grand  meal  >n  «]ie  evemng  :  which 
cuftpm  fias  been  preferred  by  fome  waters  on  the  fubjeft.  DJNUSj 
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DiN  US,  in  medicine,  according  to  fome,  is  the  name  of  a  difeafe, 
cailrd  more  dually  vertigo.  See  the  article  Dizziness. 

DfOCALLlA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  Apnleius  and  fome 
other  authors  have  called  the  common  fwcet  chamomile. 

DIOCESE,  denotes  a  particular  diflridt  or  divifion,  under  the 
direction  and  government  of  a  bifliop. 

Conftantine  was  only  the  inftitutor  of  thofe  large  diocefes,  which 
comprehend  feveral  metropoles  and  governments  ;  the  former 
diocefes  only  comprehending  one  jnrifdiffion,  or  diAri<ft,  or  the 
country  that  had  refi-rt  to  one  judge,  as  appears  from  this  paflitge  in 
Strabo,  and,  before  Strabo,  from  Cicero  himfelf,  lib.,  iii.  Epi ft.  ad 
Tamil.  E|>.  9,  and  lib.  xiii.  Ep.  67.  Thus,  at  firfl,  a  province  in¬ 
cluded  divers  diocefes ,  and  afterwards  a  diocefe  came  to  comprife 
divers  provinces.  Jn  after-times  the  Roman  empire  became  divided 
into  thirteen  diocefes,  or  prsefe&ures;  though,  including  Rome,  and 
the  fub-urbicarv  regions,  there  were  fourteen.  Thefe  fourteen  dio¬ 
cefes  comprehended  120  provinces  ;  each  province  had  a  proconful, 
who  redded  in  the  capital,  or  metropolis;  and  each  diocefe  of  the 
empire  had  a  conful,  who  redded  in  the  principal  city  of  the 
diltrid. 

On  this  civil  confti  union,  the  ecclefiaftical  one  was  afterwards 
regulated  ;  each  diocefe  had  an  eceledadica!  vicar,  or  primate,  who 
judged  finally  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  church  within  hia  terri¬ 
tory. 

At  prefent  there  is  fome  farther  alteration  ;  for  the  diocefe  does  not 
now  fignify  an  alfemblage  of  divers  provinces,  but  is  limited  to  a 
fingle  province,  under  a  metropolitan,  or  eventoa  fingle  jurifdidion 
of  a  bifhop. 

England,  with  regard  to  it’s  ecclefiaffica!  Hate,  is  divided  into  two 
provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  York;  the  former  province  contains 
twenty-one  diocefes ,  and  the  latter  three,  befides  the  bifhopric  of 
tlie  file  of  Man,  which  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Yoik  by 
Henry  VI If.  Every  diocefe  is  divided  into  archdeaconries,  of  which 
there  are  fixty  in  all ;  and  each  archdeaconry  into  rural  deanries,  and 
every  deanry  into  pari fhes. 

DIOCLEIA,  m  antiquity,  a  folemnity  kept  in  the  fpring  at  Me- 
gara,  in  memory  of  the  Athenian  hero  Diodes,  who  died  in  the 
defence  of  the  youth  he  loved. 

DIOCTAHfEDRIA,  (from  "his,  twice,  over  to,  eight,  and  zfyu,  a 
fide,)  in  natural  hiltory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fpars,  the  bodies  of 
which  are  fpars  compofed  of  twice  eight  planes,  or  two  octangular 
pyramids  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  without  any  intermediate  column. 

DIODIA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  tetran- 
dria  monogynia  clafs. 

The  perianthium  confifls  of  two  leaves,  of  an  oval  figure,  equal 
in  fize,  and  placed  upon  ihe  germen  ;  thefe  remain  when  the  flower 
is  fallen.  The  flower  is  of  the  one-leaved  labiated  kind  ;  it’s  tube 
is  {lender  and  longer  than  the  cup  ;  it’s  upper  lip  is  eredt  and  bifid, 
and  the  lower  lip  is  expanded,  and  divided  into  two  pointed  feg- 
ments.  Theltamina  are  four  filaments  of  the  thicknefsof  a  bridle; 
ana  two  of  thefe,  which  areoppofite  to  one  another,  are  fomewhat 
fhorter  than  the  others  ;  the  antheras  are  oblong,  and  verfatile  ;  the 
germen  of  the  pidil  is  roumlifh,  but  in  fome  degree  four-cornered; 
this  dands  under  the  cup  of  tfie  flower  ;  the  ftyle  is  capillary,  and  of 
the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  the  digma  is  bifid  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
capfuie,  of  an  ova!  figure,  with  four  corners,  fo  as  to  appear  fqnare,' 
and  is  crowned  with  the  cup  grown  larger;  this  is  compofed  of 
two  valves,  and  contains  two  cells;  the  feeds  are  double,  of 
an  o'. al  oblong  figure,  and  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

DIOECESIS,  among  the  Romans,  a  prcefeClure  of  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  joined  together,  under  the  fame  governor,  called  pnefetfus. 
See  the  articles  Prefect  and  Diocese. 

DI>  >ECIA,  in  t fie  Linnauan  fydem  of  botany,  the  twenty-fecond 
clafs  of  plants,  comprehending  all  thofe  which  have  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  fi unification,  or  the  ftamina  and  pidil,  on  didinct 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  ;  in  which  fefpedl,  they  bear  fome  analogy 
to  quadrupeds,  whole  males  and  females  ate  iikevvife  didirid.  See 
the  article  Botany,  and  Syflem. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  willow,  hemp,  poplar,  juniper,  pif- 
tachia,  yew,  &c.  in  all  which,  the  female  plants  alone ‘produce 
feeds.  r 

DIOMEDIA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  anferes,  in  the  Liri- 
nasan  fydem,  with  a  drait  bill,  the  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the 
end,  and  the  lower  truncated  ;  including  the  albatrofs  and  Magel- 
lanic  goole.  0  , 

DIOMEDIS  avis,  in  zoology,  a  bird  of  the  web-foo!ed  kind 
with  a  flender  beak,  hooked  at  i  he  end,  and  with  it’s  hinder  toe  not 
connected  by  the  membrane  that  joins  the  red.  '  It  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  common  hen,  but  it’s  neck  and  legs  are  much  longer  ;  it’s  colour 
is  a  dufky,  and  fomewhat  greyifh  brown,  and  under  the  belly  there 
is  more  or  lets  white  ;  it’s  beak  is  of  a  fine  red,  or  in  fome  of  a 
yellow- fh  colour,  with  a  black  end.  It  is  found  in  the  Infula  Dio- 
medea,  now  called  Tremiti,  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  faid  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar  to- that  place.  .  r 

DiONE,  in  mythology,  a  fea- nymph,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  and 
I  hens,  and  the  mother  of  Venus  by  Jupiter. 

DiONYSIA,  or  Dion^siaca,  lolemn  feafls,  held  among  the 
andieftts,  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  . 

The  word  is  formed  from  Aiowcros,  Bacchus  ;  and  that  of  Aios,  the 
genitive  of  Zsur, 'Jupiter,  and  Nyfa,  a  city  in  Egypt,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Arabia,  wnerc  Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  been  educated  by  the 
nymphs.  *  ■  J 

The  Dionyfa  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called  Orgia, 
and  by  the  Romans  Bacchanalia  and  JLiberaija* 

The  Dio.njia  were  at  firlt  without  fplendor  and  ornament,  being 
days  fet  apait  for  public  mirth,  and  oblerved  only  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  ceremonies:  farlt,  a  v  did  of  wine,  adorned  with  a  vine-branch, 
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was  brought  foith  ;  after  that  followed  a  goat;  thpfl  Was  carried  a 
bjfket  of  figs;  and  after  that  the  phalli.  At  fome  ol  them,  it  V\as 
ufiial  for  the  worfhippers,  in  th'ir  garments'and  actions,  to  'imitate 
the  poetical  ficlioiis  concerning  Bacci  us.  They  pul  on  fawn  fifins 
fine  linen,  and  mitres  ;  carried  thyrji,  drums,  pipes,  flutes;  and  rauEs' 
and  crowned  theinfe'ves  with  garlands  of  tree-4  facrerl  to  -B.iccnus  • 
fuch  were  the  ivy,  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Slenu--,  Part,  anj 
the  Satyrs' ;  expofing  themfdves  in  comical  drelles,  and  amic  mo¬ 
tions;  (oiTie  rode  upon  afles,  others  drove  goats  to  the  f  laugh  ter. 
In  this  manner,  perfons  of  both  fexes  tan  about  the  hid-,  defer'  ; 
and  other  places,  wagging  their  heads,  dancing  in  ndictiW  pdf, 
tures,  filling  the  air  with  hideous  noiies  and  veilings;  perfouaun? 
people  d  flr.dtcd. 

In  fome  of-  the  feflivals,  a  company  of  men,  called  Ut^eikhai 
carried  long  pole5,  at  the  end  of  which  were  hxed  things  in' form  of 
a  man’s  privities.  The  huvov,  or  myttical  fan  of  Bacchus,  was  ef- 
fential  to  all  his  feafls.  See  the  article  Bacchanalia. 

DIONYSIACA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  td 
all  manner  of  theatrical  entertainments,  from  their  b.ing  dedicated 
to  Diunyfius,  i.  e.  Bacchus  and  Venus,  the  deities  of  tports  and 
pleafures. 

DIONYSIAS  lapis,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  black  flone,  variegated 
with  red  fpots,  deferibed  by  Pliny  and  others. 

DIOPHANTINE  problems,  in  mathematics,  certain  queflions 
relating  to  fqnare  and  cube  numbers,  and  right-angled  triangles 
!  kc.  the  nature  of  which  was  determined  by  Dmphantus,  a  mathe- 
;  matician  of  Alexandria,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  about  the 
third  century. 

In  thefe  queflions,'  it  is  endeavoured  to  find  comtnenfurable  num¬ 
bers  to  anfwer  indeterminate  problems;  which  bring  out  an  infinite 

Inumber  of  incommenfurable  quantities. 

Tor  example,  it  is  propofed  tQ  find  a  right-angled  triangle,  whofe 
fides,  x,  y,  z,  are  exprefled  by  commenfurable  numbers  ;  it  is 
known  that  x2  -j-y2  zrr  z2,  z  being  the  fuppofed  hypothenufe.  But 
it  is'poflible  to  alfume  *•  and  y  fo,  that  z  will  be  incommenfurable- 
for  it  x  zzz.  1 ,  andycrr'2,  2  —  </  5. 

The  art  of  rclolving  fuch  problems  cotififls  in  managing  the 
unknown  quantity  or  quantities  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fqnare 
or  higher  power  may  vanifh  out  of  the  equation,  and  then  by  means 
of  the  unknown  quantity  in  it’s  fir  ft  dimenfion,  the  equation  may 
be  refnlved  without  having  recourfe  to  incommenfurables. 

DIOPTER,  is  frequently  ufed,  in  aflronomy,  for  the  hole  or 
index  pierced  in  the  pinnula,  or  fight  of  the  alhidade. 

D I  OPTRA,  among  furgeons,  an  inflrument  whereby  to  dilate 
the  matrix,  or  anus,  and  infped  any  ulcers  therein. 

DIOP  ERICS,  the  fcience  of  refractive  vifion,  or  that  part  of  op¬ 
tics  which  confiders  the  ditferent  reiraftions  of  light,  in  it’s  paflage 
through  different  mediums,  as  air,  water,  glafs,  &c.  and  efpecially 
lenfes.  See  the  articles  Re  fraction,  Lens,  &c. 

DIORTHOSiS,  in  furgery,  an  operation,  by  which  crooked  or 
dtflorted  members  are  made  even,  and  reflored  to  their  regular  and 
primitive  fhape. 1 

DIOSCOREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  d/oecia'hexandria  clafs 
of  plants,  having  no  corolla  in  either  the  male  or  female  flowers: 
the  fruit  is  a  comprefled  large  capfuie  of  a  triangular  form,  contain¬ 
ing  three  valves,  and  divided  into  three  cells;  the  feeds  are  two,  com- 
prcllerl,  and  lurrounded  with  a  large  membranaceous  margin. 

, '  DIOSCURI  A,  in-  Grecian  antiquity,  a  leafl  kept  in  lionour  of 
the  Diojcuri,  dr  Caflor  and  Pollux,  wherein  the  afliflanrs  fbared 
plentifully  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus. 

DIOSPOROl,  in  botany,  a  name  anciently  ufed  for  the  iitlio- 
fpermum,  or  groin  well. 

DIOSPYROS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oflandria  digynia  clafs, 

;  called  by  Tournetbrt  guiacana,  the  flower  of  which  is  mon  ipetalous, 

1  very  fmall,  ami  of  an  oval,  compamilaied  figure ;  the  fruit  is  a  lame 
globofe,  and  tmiltilocular  berry,  containing  a-  few  lharp-pointed  oval 
feeds. 

DIOTA,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  chemifls  for  a  circulating-  or  dou¬ 
ble  veiled.  5 

DI  OX  I  A,  in  ancient  mufic,  the  fame  with  diapente . 

DIPHRIS,  a  flone  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  faid 
by  Pliny  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  black,  the  other  white  ;  at.cE 
that  thefe  carried  each  of  them  the  mark  of  one  of  the  fexes  ;  the 
white,  of  the  male,  by  a  black  line  ;  mid  ihe  other  of  the  female,  by 
a  white  line. 

D1PHRYGES,  or  Diphryx,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  the fcoriaos 
■  calx  of  melted  copper  gathered  in  the  furnace,  when  the  metal  was 
run  out. 

There  are  three  kinds:  ifl,  Metallic,  produced  only  In  Cyprus; 
it  is  found  jn  the  mud  ot  a  pool,  whence  it  is  taken  and  dried  in  the 
fun,  t.icn  bin  at,  w  hence  the  name,  from  &is,  twice,  and  tyowycc,  to 
-  tonify,  ir  being  as  it  were  twice  roalted.  2d,  The  drofs  in  working 
1  copper.  3d,  Pyriti-s  calcined  to  rednefs. 

It  is  an  alfringenr,  a  potent  cleanfcr,  abfterfive,  and  drier,  reprefits 
excrefcences  of  fielhj  induces  malignant  and  fpreadmg  ulcers  to 
cicatrize  ;  and,  mixed  w^th  turpentine  or  cerate,  difculfes  an  ab- 
feefs.  _  . 

DI PHTIIERA,  in  antiquity)  a  garment  made  of  lkins,  and  worn 
only  by  (hepberds  and  country  labourers. 

DIPH  I  HONG,  in  grammar,  a  double  vowel,  or  the -mixture 
of  two  vowels,  pronounced  together,  foas  to  make  one  fvllable. 

The  Laiins  pronounced  the  two  vovveis  in  their  diphthongs  much 
as  we  do,  only  that  the  one  was  heard  fomewhat  weaker  than  the 
other,  though  the  divifion  was  made  with  all  the  delicacy  imagi¬ 
nable.  Diphthongs,  with  regard  to  the  eves,  are  diflinguifhed  from 
thofe  with  regard  to  the  ears.  In  the  former,  either  the  particular 
found  of  each  vow  el  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation,  or  the  lound  of 
one  of  them  is  drowned;,  or,  laltiy,  a  new  found,  different  from 

either. 
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either,  refults  from  both  :  the  firft  of  thefe  only  are  real  diphthongs, 

as  being  fuch  both  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Diphthongs ,  with  regard  to 
the  ear,  are  either  formed  of  two  vowels,  meeting  in  the  fame 
fyllable,  or  whofe  founds  are  feverally  heard ;  or  of  three  vowels 
in  the  fame  fyllable,  which  only  afford  two  founds  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation. 

'Englifh  diphthongs,  with  regard  both  to  the  eye  and  ear,  called  pro¬ 
per  diphthongs,  are  ai,  as  in  fair  ;  au,  in  laud  ;  ec,  in  bleed ;  oi,  in  void; 
oo,  i  nfood  ;  ou,  in  houje, 

Englifh  improper  diphthongs ,  or  diphthongs  with  regard  to  the  eye, 
are  aa,  pronounced  only  like  a,  as  in  Aaron;  ea,  like  a ,  as  in  /wear, 
heart ;  orlike  e,  as  already  ;  or  like  ee,  as  veal ;  eo  like  e,  in  feofee  ; 
or  like  o,  as  in  George;  eu,  or  ezu,  like  u,  as  Deuteronomy  ;  ie,  like  e, 
as  deling,  field;  ei,  like  a,  in  feign  ;  or  like  e,  in  deceit ;  oa ,  like  o , 
as  in  cloak,  doat ;  oe,  like  e,  as  in  oecononomy  ;  ue,  like  e ,  as  in  guefis  ; 
and  ui,  like  i,  as  in  guile,  recruit. 

DIPHYES,  (from  dig,  and  to  generate,)  in  natural  hiftory, 

a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a  kind  of  Hone,  which  reprefents 
both  the  male  and  female  parts  of  generation  of  the  human  fpecies; 
and  owes  it’s  figures  merely  to  the  accidental  conformation  of  the 
hinge  and  protuberances  of  afhell,  in  which  it  has  been  formed. 

DIPLASIASMUS,  (from  of  hxKoog,  double,)  in  me¬ 

dicine,  a  reduplication  of  difeafes. 

Diplasi  asmcs  is  alfo  ufed  for  two  mufcles  of  the  arm,  which 
ferve  to  turn  it  about. 

DIPLOE,  in  anatomy,  afpongy,  medullary  fubftance,  feparating 
the  two  tables  of  the  cranium,  and  together  with  them  conffituting 

the  feu  11. 

The  fubftance  of  the  diploe  being  fpongious,  eafily  imbibes  the 
blood  ;  and  is  found  feparared  into  an  infinite  number  of  little  cells, 
of  different  magnitudes,  which  receive  little  branches  of  arteries  from 
the  brain,  and  give  paflage  to  the  little  veins  that  proceed  to  the 
finufes  of  the  dura  mater. 

DIPLOIS,  in  antiquity,  a  double  pallium,  or  cloak,  w-orn  chiefly 
by  the  Jynics. 

DIPLOMA,  an  inftrument  given  by  fome  colleges  and  focieties, 
on  taking  a  degree,  or  palling  examination,  as  a  proof  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  any  advancement  to  a  title,  or  pre-eminence,  or  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  exercife  of  a  profcllion. 

Diploma,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  double  veflel.  Thus  when 
one  veflel  is  put  into  another,  the  ingredients  in  the  firft,  and  the  fire 
under  the  laft,  the  chemifts  call  it  boiling  in  diplomate. 

DIPONDIUS,  in  feripture  language,  is  ufed  by  St.  Luke,  to 
fignify  a  certain  coin,  which  was  of  very  little  value.  Our  tranf- 
lation  of  the  paflageis,  Are  not  twofparrows  fold  for  two  farthings? 
The  Greek  reads  ajfiarion  inftead  of  as.  Now  afifiarion,  as  fome 
fay,  was  worth  half  an  as,  that  is  to  fay,  four  French  deniers  and 
•L ;  and,  according  to  others,  two  deniers  and  Dipondius  feems 

rather  to  fignify  half  an  as.  Luke  xii.  6.  Matt.  x.  29. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  fays,  that  this  coin  was  at  firft  libralis,  or  of  a 
pound  weight;  and  even  when  diminifhed  it  retained  the  name  of 
libella.  So  that  dipondius  denotes  two  afijes. 

DIPPING,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  uled  to  exprefs  the  deviation 
of  the  veins  of  ore,  from  that  regular  and  (frait  line  in  ’which  they 
ufually  run.  A  great  deal  of  the  fkill  of  the  miners  confifts  in  the 
underftanding  this  dipping  oi  the  veins,  and  knowing  how  to  manage 
in  it. 

Div pm G -needle.  See  adefeription  of  it  in  theSyflem  of  Na¬ 
vigation. 

DIPSACUS,  in  medicine,  a  term  often  ufed  for  a  diabetes. 

DIPS  AS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  fo  called  from  it’s 
bite  creating  a  thirft  that  proves  mortal  ;  the  word  hxaag  fignifying 

thiifty. 

D1PTERA,  (from  its,  and  rsrecov,  wing,)  in  zoology,  an  order 
of  infects,  which  ha^e  only  two  wings,  and  under  each  of  them  a 
ft yle,  oblong  body,  terminated  by  a  protuberance  or  head,  and  called 
a  balancer. 

DIPTERE.  or  Dipteron,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  fignified 
a  temple  lurrounded  with  two  rows  of  columns,  which  form  a  fort 
of  porticoes',  called  wings,  or  ailes. 

Pfieudo-diptere  is  the  fame,  except  that  inftead  of  the  double  row 
of  columns,  this  was  only  encompaiTed  with  a  row  of  lingle  ones. 

DIPTOTE,  in  grammar,  a  kind  of  irregular  bouns,  having 
only  two  cafes;  as fiuppetiee, fiuppetias  ;  fors,  forte, 

DIPTYCHA,  dnivxtt,  in  antiquity,  a  public  reglfter,  in  which 
were  written  the  names  of  the  confuls  and  other  magiftrates,  among 
the  heathens :  and  among  the  chriftians,  they  were  a  fort  of  tablets, 
on  one  of  which  were  written  thenamesof  the  deceafed,  and  on  the 
other  thofe  of  the  living  patriarchs,  bilhops,  &c.  or  thofe  who  had 
done  any  fervice  to  the  church,  for  whom  prayers  wrere  offered,  the 
deacon  reading  the  names  at  mafs. 

It  is  certain,  there  were  profane  diptycha  in  the  Greek  empire, 
as  well  as  facred  ones  in  the  Greek  church.  File  profane  diptycha 
were  frequently  fent  as  a  prefint  to  princes,  See.  on  which  occalion 
they  were  finely  gilt  and  cmbeiiifhed,  and  ufually  of  ivory.  Carron 
fuppofes,  that  fuch  prefents  were  at  firft  made  to  perforis  who  had 
been  nominated  quaeftors,  (0  whom  they  were  ufeful.  Hence  arofe 
thecuftom  of  diptycha  in  the  ancient  Chriftian  church  ;  where  .ome 
diftiwguifh  three  lortsof  diptycha,  one  wherein  the  names  of  bilhops 
onlv  vyere  written,  fuch  el  pec  tally  as  had  been  governors  of  that 
particular  church  ;  a  fecund,  in  which  the  names  of  the  living  were 
written,  particularly  fuch  as  were  eminent  for  any  office  or  dignity, 
or  fome  benefaction  or  good  work,  in  which  rank  were  bilhops, 
emperors,  and  magiftrates  ;  laltly,  a  third,  containing  the  names  of 
fuch  as  were  deceafed  in  catholic  communion. 

Toerafe  a  perfon’s  name  out  of  thefe  books,  was  the  fame  thing 
as  declaring  him  an  heretic,  or  fome  way  deviating  from  the  faith. 

DIPYRENON,  (from  and  osv^v,  a  berry,)  in  forgery,  the 
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fmaft  hi  *  Probe»  .Wlth  a  double  button  at  the  end,  refembling  tw» 

1  nto  8rowitig  together. 

,n.  myology.  See  the  article  Furies. 

Thl  fl  A>  -n  b°uta?y’  3  8enus  of  t!ie  oclandria  monogmia  dafs. 
ftamina  rhioh  tUb|,IoUS'  and  has  impalement :  i^has  eigl* 

a  berrv  vvirl  are,,°.n^r  dlan  tube  ;  the  flower  is  fucceeded  by 

of  t  k  Z  °nC  C«  j  lndudin#  3  fi"S,e  feed*  There  is  but  one  fort 
hv  hi  f  i  n.  Ca  e.d  by.the  },rench>  his  de  plumb,  lead-wood  ;  and 
^  *h  A*"?  -,fll u1"  Amenca  leather-wood,  from  it’s  ligbtnefs.  It  is 
a  low  fhrub  in  this  country,  feldom  rifing  above  four  or  five  feet  high  j 
and  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  mezereon.  ° 

,  ,,  oEPT/  [R ari‘hmetic.  The  Rule  of  Three  Direct  is  oppofite 
to  the  Rule  of  Three  Inyerie.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Arithmetic, 

P-  190,  and  Rule  of  proportion. 

■  ^IRECT>  in  aftronomy.  We  confider  the  planets  in  three  ftates  • 
viz.  direct,  ftationary,  and  retrograde. 

j  They  are  faid  to  be  direct,  when  they  appear  to  move  forward 

according  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  figus  ;  and  retrograde,  when  thev 
go  the  contrary  way.  1 

Direct,  in  matters  of  genealogy,  is  underftood  of  the  principal 
line,  or  the  line  of  afeendants  and  descendants  ;  in  contradiftin&ion 
to  the  collateral  line. 

Thus  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  is  faid  to  defeend  in  a  dired  line  from 

St.  Louis.  The  heirs  in  a  dired  line  always  precede  thofe  in  the 
collateral  lines. 

A  very  good  hiftorian  ufes  the  phrafe  dired  fpeech,  or  harangue, 
when  he  introduces  anyone  fpeaking,  or  haranguing  of  himfelf  1 
when  the  hiftorian  fpeaks,  and  only  rehearfes  the  chief  points  of 
what  was  delivered  by  the  fpeaker,  it  is  called  an  indirect  fpeech. 

Direct  erect,  eafit ,  and  wejl  dials,  are  thofe  whofe  planes  lie  di- 
redlly  open  to  the  call,  or  weft  points  of  the  heavens,  or  parallel  t# 
the  meridian  of  the  place.  See  the  article  Dial. 

Direct fiouth  and  north  inclining ,  redining  dials.  See  the  articles 
Dialling  and  Dial. 

Direct,  in  mufic,  is  a  mark  fet  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff,  efpecially 
at  the  foot  of  a  page  upon  that  line  or  fpace  where  the  firft  note  of 
the  next  ftaff  is  fet. 

Direct,  in'optics.  Dired  vifion  is  that  performed  by  dire  SI  rays  ; 
in  contradiftimtion  to  vifion  by  refracted,  or  reflected  rays. 

Dired  vifion  is  the  fubject  of  optics,  which  prescribes  the  laws 
and  rules  thereof.  See  the  article  Vision. 

Direct  rays  are  thofe  which  pafs  in  right  lines,  from  a  luminary 
to  the  eye,  without  being  turned  out  of  their  rectilinear  direction 
by  any  intermediate  body,  either  opaque  or  pellucid.  See.  the  arti¬ 
cle  Ray. 

DIRECTION,  in  aftronomy,  the  motion  and  other  phaenomenai 
of  a  planet  when  dired.  See  the  article  Planet. 

Direction,  in  aftrology,  is  a  kind  of  calculus,  whereby  they 
pretend  to  find  the  time  wherein  any  notable  accident  fhall  befal  the 
perfon  whofe  horofeope  is  drawn. 

For  inftance,  having  eftablifhed  the  fun,  moon,  or  afeendant*  as 
mafters  or  fignificators  of  life;  and  Mars, or  Saturn,  as  promifers*: 
or  portenders  of  death  ;  the  diredion  is  a  calculation  of  the  time 
wherein  the  fignificator  fhall  meet  the  portender. 

The  fignificator  they  likewifecall  apheta,  or  giver  of  life ;  and  the 
promifer,  anereta ,  prtmififior,  or  giver  of  death. 

They  work  the  directions  of  all  the  principal  points  of  the  heavens,* 
and  ftars,  as  the  afeendant,  mid-heaven,  fun,  moon,  and  part  of  for¬ 
tune.  The  like  is  don  .-  for  the  planets,  and  fixed  ftars  ;  but  all  dif¬ 
ferently,  according  to  the  different  authors. 

Direction,  line  of,  in  gunnery.  Was  formerly  marked  on  guns 
with  a  flit  or  cavity  at  the.breech,  and  a  button  at  the  muzzle,  fo  > 
that  they  were  directed  in  the  fame  manner  as  fowling  pieces  are; 
but  as  the  platforms  on  which  the  cart  carriages  reft  are  never  laid  fo 
exaCIly  level,  but  one  wheel  is  always  higher  than  another,  this 
line  of  diredion  muft  be  falfe,  and  has,  therefore,  in  modern  praCticc 
been  laid  alide  ;  and  the  center-line  of  a  piece  is  found  every  time  it 
is  fired,  by  a  plummet,  or  inftrumenr,  which  Mr.  Muller  complains 
of  as  a  tedious  and  uncertain  method  ;  and  he  recommends  refuming 
the  line  of  diredion,  as  more  expeditious,  and  more  certain  than  tiie 
common  praCtice. 

Direction,  line  of,  in  mechanics,  particularly  denotes  a  line 
palfing  from  the  corner  of  the  earth  through  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  body,  and  the  fupport  that  bears  it.  Thus,  a  man  necelfarily 
falls  down  as  foon  as  the  center  of  his  gravity  is  out  of  the  line  of 
diredion.  This  term  alfo  fignifies  the  line  or  path  of  a  body’s  mo¬ 
tion,  along  which  it  endeavours  to  proceed,  according  to  ihe  force 

imprefled  upon  it.  . 

Direction,  angle  of,  that  formed  by  the  lines  of  diredion  of  two 

confpiring  powers.  .  .  . 

Direction,  quantity  oj ',  a  term  ufed  by  fome  mathematicians  for 
the  produft  of  the  velocity  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  a 
fyftem  of  bodies,  by  the  fum  of  their  quantities  of  matter:  this  is 
liot  in  the  lead  altered  by  any  collifion  among. the  bodies  thera- 

felves.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Direction  of  the  load-Jlone,  that  property  whereby  the  magnet, 

or  a  needle  touched  by  it,  always  prefents  one  of  it’s  ends  towards 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  oppoiite  end  to  the  other 

E°The  attractive  property  of  the  magnet  was  known  long  before 
it’s  diredive;  and  the  directive  long  before  the  iprlinatory. 

Direction,  magnetical,  is  alfo  uled  in  the  general  for  the  fen-  . 
dency,  or  turning  of  our  earl,',  and  all  magnetical  bodies,  to  certain 

,  Pu! diredion  of  a  load-ftone  denotes  it’s  polarity. , 

The  (ituation  of  the  earth,  we  know,  is  fuch,  that  it’s  axis  is  in 
the  axis  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  therefore  it’s  poles,  and  cardinal  points, 

exactly  corrtfpond  to  .hole  thereof.  DIRECTLY. 
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"DIRECTLY.  In  geometry,  we  fay,  two  lines  lie  diredlly  againft 
each  other,  when  they  are  parts  of  the  fame  right'line,' 

In  mechanics,  a  body  is  faid  to  {trike,  or  impinge  diredlly  againft 
another,  if  it  ftrike  in  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  point  of 
contact. 

DIRECTOR,  in  Commercial  polity,  a  perfon  who  has  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  affairs  of  a  trading  company ;  thus  yve  fay,  the 
direbiors  of  the  Eaft  India-company,  South-fea  company,  Sec. 
See  the  article  Company. 

The  dircSlors  are  confiderable  proprietors  in  the  (lock  of  their 
refpe&ive  companies,  being  chofen  by  plurality  of  votes  from  among 
the  body  of  proprietors.  The  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  have  60 
fuch  directors  ;  that  of  France  21  ;  the  Britifh  Eaft  India  company 
has  24,  including  the  chairman,  who  may  be  re-ele&ed  for  four  years 
fucceflively.  Tiiefe  laft  have  falaries  of  150I.  a  year  each,  arid  the 
chairman  2ool.  They  meet  at  leaft  once  a  week,  and  commonly 
oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occafion  requires. 

But,  befides  tbefe  directors  whorefide  in  Europe,  and  who  fuper- 
intend  the  general  oeconomy  of  the  trading  companies,  there  are 
alfo  officers  belonging  to  them  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,. under 
the  title  of  direbhrs  general,  and,  by  an  honourable  abbreviation, 
generals.  The  Englifh  give  to  thefe  the  title  of  prefidents,  whereof 
there  ufed  to  be  two  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  one  at  Surat,  and  the  other 
at  Bantam.  They  have  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  compapy’s 
effe&s,  regulate  their  trade,  eftablrfh  new  compting-houfes,  and 
command  all  the  merchants,  and  even  captains  of  lbips  ;  make  pre¬ 
fects  to  princes,  treat  with  them,  make  peace  and  war  with  them, 
See.  It  is  true,  they  have  a  council,  but  one  intirely  fubfervient  to 
,  their  pleafure. 

Director  of  creditors,  in  France,  are  perfons  of  ability  and 
property,  chofen  by  votes  of  the  creditors,  to  infpedt  and  examine  the 
debtor’s  affairs,  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  poffible,  by  common  me, 
thods  of  juftice,  the  payment  of  each  perlon’s  debt. 

Dir  KCToRS-general  of  the  five  great  farms  of  the  gabels  and  aids, 
&c.  in  France,  are  chief  commiflioners,  who  have  (he  direction  of 
thefe  farms,  each  in  the  diftridls  appointed  by  the  general  farmers. 

Director,  in  furgery,  a  grooved  probe,  to  diredt  the  edge  of 
the  kmte  or  fciffars  in  opening  finufes  or  fiftulas,  that  by  this 
tnean^,  the  fubjacent  velfels,  nerves,  and  tendons,  tpay  remain  un¬ 
hurt.  One  end  is  fometimes  made  in  form  of  a  fpoon,  to  contain 
powders  to  fprinkle  upon  the  wounds  and  ulcers.  It  is  alfo  forked 
at  the  end,  to  divide  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue.  See  Plate  i?S, 
h-  9* 

Director  perns,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcleof  the  penis,  more  ufually 
called  ereStor.  See  Plate -So,  fig.  1 5,  ////.  e  e. 

j,  DIRECTORY  of  public  worjhip ,  was  drawn  up  by  the  affembly 
of  divines  at  Weftmin'fter,  purfuant  to  an  ordinance  which  palled 
the  houfe  of  lords  in  1644,  repealing  the  ftatutes  of  Ed  ward 'VI. 
and  of  Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  Common  Prayer.  This 
di rediary  allowed  of  no  church  mufic,  except  that  of  linging  the 
pfaims. 

D1RIBITORES,  among  the  Romans,- officers  appointed  to  di f- 
tribute  tablets  to  the  people- at  the  Comitia,  which  article  fee. 

D1R1TTA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  term  intimating  that  the 
piece  is  to  be  played  or  fung  in  conjoint  degrees.  Thus,  contrapunto 
alia  dlrilta,  according  to  Angelo  Berarei,  is  when  one  is  obliged  to 
raife  or  fall  the  voice  by  the  fame  degrees,  i.  e.  by  an  equal  number 
afeendingor  defeending,  without  making  a  leap,  even  of  the  inter¬ 
val  of  a  third.  '  1 

DIS,  an  infeparable  article  prefixed  to  divers  words,  the  effect 
whereof  is  either  to  give  them  a  fignification  contrary  to  what  the 
fimple  words  have,. as  dif ability,  difobey,  See.  or  to  denote  a  feparation, 
detachment,  &e.  as  dfpoftng ,  djirihuting,  See. 

DISABILI  FY,  in  law,  is  when  a  man  is  rendered  incapable  of 
inheriting  lands,  or  taking  that  benefit  which  otherwife  he  mfoht 
have  done;  which  may  happen  four  way',  viz.  by  the  a£t  of  the 
anceftor  ;  by  the  a<ft  of  the  party  himfelf ;  by  the  adt  of  God  ;  or  bv 
the  aft  of  the  law.  3 

.Disability  by  the  at 7  of  an  ancejlor,  is  where  a  man  bcino-  at-' 
tainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  his  blood  becomes  corrupted,  and  thereby 
his  children  are  dfubled  to  inherit. 

Disability  by  the  adt  of  the  party,  is  when  a  man  binds  himfelf 
by  obligation,  that,  upon  the  furrender  of  a  Ieale,  he  Will  grant  a 
new  eftate  of  the  fame  premifes  to  the  leftee,  and  afterwards  he 
grants  over  the  reverlion  to  another,  whereby  he  is  d fabled  to  perform 
his  obligation.  ! 

Disability  by  the  adl  of  God,  is  where  a  perfon  is  non fance 
memorial,  not  of  found  memory,  which  incapacitates  him  to  make 
any  grant,  &c.  and  in  all  cafes  where  he  gives  orpalfes  an  eftate 
from  him,  after  iiis  death,  it  may  be  annulled  and  made  void  ; 
though.it  is  a  maxim  in  our  law,  that  a  man  of  full  age  Shall  never ' 
be  underftood  to  d fable  his  own  perfon. 

Disability  by  the  a{i  of  the  law,  is  where  one,  by  the  foie  adl  of 
law,  without  any  thing  done  by  him,  is  rendered  incapable  of  the 
benefit  ot  the  law,  a$  an  alien  born,  &c.  ' 

There  are  alfo  by  the  common  law  other  dif abilities ,  as  ideotcy, 
infancy,  and  coverture,  in  refpedt  to  the  making  of  grants,  &c.  and 
by  ftatute,  in  many  cales;  for  papifts  arc  dfabled  to  make  any  pre- 
fentation  to  a  church,  or  to  purchafe  or  take  lands,  See.  Officers 
not  taking  the  oaths,  to  hold  offices,  &c. 

DISABLED,  applied  to  a  ffiip,  is  when,  by  the  lofs  of  hermafts, 
yards,  rigging,  Sec.  (he  cannot  profecute  her  voyage  without  great* 
danger  and  difficulty.  • 

DISARMING,  in  law,  the  prohibiting  people  to  wear  arms.  It 
is  an  offence,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  for  perfons  to  go  or 
ride  armed  with  dangerous  and  uncommon  weapons ;  though  gen¬ 
tlemen  may  wear  common  armour  according  to  their  quality  It  is 
alfo  ordained  by  ftatute,  that  no  perfons  fhall  come  before  the  king’s 


juftiqes  with  force  of  arms,  on  pain  of  imprifonment,  Sec.  We  have 
divers  laws  for'  difarming  pa  pi  ft  ,  and  ail  re,  ufants. 

Difarming  the  bit  of  a  horfe,  in  the  manege,  is  the  preventing  them 
trom  taking  off  the  trife  prcfl'ure  or  appui  of  the  mouth,  when  they 
happen  to  be  fo  large,  as  to  cover  the  bars.  1 

DISBOSCATION,  a  turning  wood-ground  into  arable  or  paftiine 
See  the  article  Assart.  t  ,  ,  ,  .  .  -Fy 

DISBUDDING  of  trees,  fignifies  the  taking  off  fuch  branches 
or  fprigs,  new  put  forth,  as  are  ill  placed. 

DISBURDENING  of  trees,  the  taking  off  part  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  when  ,  too  numerous,  that  thofe  left  may  grow  the 
larger.  '  ® 

DISC,  difeus,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  of  ftone,  iron*  hr  copper, 
five  or  fix  ringers  broad,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  inclining  to  an 
oval  figure,  which  they  hurled  in  the  manner  of  a  bowl,  to  a  vail 
diftance,  by  the  help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the  perfon’s 
hand,  who  threw  it,  and  put  through  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Homer 
has  made  Ajax  and  Ulylfes  great  artifts  at  this  fport ;  and  OvicJ* 
(lib.  x,  verle  175,)  when  he  introduces  Apollo  and  Hyacinth  as 
playing  at  it,  gives  an  elegant  defeription  of  this  exercife. 

Disc,  in  alfronomy,  the  body  or  face  of  the  fun  or  inoon  ;  fuch 
as  it  appears  to  us  ;  for,  though  apparently  circular  planes,  they  are 
really  fpherical  bodies.  '  .  1 

Wc  muff  conceive  the  dife  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  digits  ;  by  means  whereof,  the  magnitude  of  an  eclq.de  k 
mea hired  or  eftimated;  e.  gr.  fuch  an  edipfe  was  fo  many  digits, 
or  parts  ol  the  fun  or  moon’s  dife. 

Disc,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  the  central,  or  middle  part  of 
radiated  flowers,  being  round  and  plain  like  a  quoit  :  it  is  compofed 
of  feveral  flofeuli,  perpendicularly  placed  ^  and  is  fometimes  alfo 
called  the  pelvis  orbafon. 

Disc,  in,  optics,  is  the  width  of  the  aperture  of  telefcope  glaffcs, 
whatever  their  form  be,  whether  plane,  convex,  concave,  See 

Disc,  in  the  Gieek  church,  is-  nearly  the  fame  with  th s  patena 
in  the  Latin  :  it  only  differs  from  the  latter,  in  that  it  is  bigger  and 
deeper,  refemblinga  plate. 

PISCEiT,  in  old  writers,  fignifies  deceit,  or  deception. 

DECERNING,  or  Discernment,  among  logicians,  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  whereby  it  diflinguifhes  between  ideas. 

On  this  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  feveral,  even  ge¬ 
neral  propofitions,  wnich  pafs  for  innate  truths,  that,  in  reality, 
proceed  from  this  clear  dijeerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  iaVne,  or  different.  In  being  able  nicely 
to  diftinguifh  one  thing  from  another,  confifts,  in  a  great  meafure, 
that  exactnefs  of  judgment,  and  clearnefs  of  jieafon,  which  is  ub- 
fervable  in  one  man  above  another.  To  the  well  diflinguilhing  our 
ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes,  that  they  be  clear  and  determinate  \  and 
when  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  breed  any  confufion  or  vniftake  about 
them,  though  the  fenfes  fhould  convey  them  from  the  fame  obje«3t 
differently  on  different  cccalions. 

DISCHARGE,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  difmiffion  of  a  foldier 
from  the  troop  or  company  to  which  he  belonged,  either  by  his  own 
requeft,  or  when,  after  long  and  faithful  fervices,  he  isintitled  to  his 
majefly’s  bot/nty. 

Discharge,  in  the  marine,  fignifies  to  unload  a  fliip,  or  take 
out  her  flores,  ammunition,  artillery.  See. :  applied  to  the  crew,  it 
imports  to  difband  them  from  tne  lervice. 

DISCHARGER,  in  electricity.  See  the  Syftem  of  Elec¬ 
tricity.  , 

DISCIPLE,  frumdifeo,  I  learn,  one  v.ho  learns  any  thing  from 
another.  Thus  the  followers  of  any  teacher,  philosopher,  Stc.  are 
called  dfciples .  In  the  Christian  lenfe,  they  were  the  followers  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  in  genera!  j  but  111  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  th zdfcipks 
denote  thole  alone  vvho  .were  the  immediate  follow'ers  and  attendants 
on  his  perfon  \  of  which  there  were  Seventy,  or  feventy-two.  The 
names  dtjciple  and  a  pottle  are  often  fynonimoully  ufed  in  the  gofnel 
history  ;  but  fometimes  the  apofiles  are  diffinguiffied  from  dfciples, 
as  perfons  Selected  from  them,  to  be  the  principal  minifters  ot  his 
religion  ;  01  thefe  there  were  only  twelve.  Tire.  Latins-,  keep  the 
feftival  of  the  feventy,  or  feventy-two  dfciples,  on  July  15  ;  and  the 
Greeks  on  January  4.  -  m 

DISCIPLINE,  primarily  fignifies  inflruition  and  government  j 
but  the  word  is  figuratively  applied  to  a ■  Slated  method  of  living  ac- 
cording  to  the  rules  of  fome  profoffion. 

EccleiiaStical  difcipllne  confifts  in  putting  thofe  laws  in  execution 
by  which  the  church  is  governed,  and  inH.dtiag  the  penalties  enjoined 
by  them  againft  the  feveral  forts  of  offenders  that  profefs  the  religion 
of  Jefus.  6 

1  he  primitive  church  never  pretended, to  exercife  difcipllne  upon 
any  but  fuch  as  were  within  her  pale,  in  the  iargeft  fenfe,  by  fome 
a£t  Oi  their  own  profellion  \  and  even  upon  thefe  ftie  never  pretended 
to  exercife  her  difcipllne  fo  far  as  to  cancel  or  annul  their  baptifm  ; 
all  that  file  pretended  to  was,  to  deprive. perfons  of  the  benefit  of 
-  external  communion,  fuch  as  public  prayer,  receiving  the  eucharift, 
and  other  a<fts  of  divine  worlhip.  I  he  church  dfeipline  was  only 
confined  to  the  admonition  of  tlie  party,  aryl  to  tne  idler  and  greater 
excommunication.  ' 

As  to  the  objects  of  ecclcfiaftical  dfeipline ,  they  were  all  fuch  de¬ 
linquents  as  fell  into  great  and  Scandalous  crimes  after  bap  tiffin. 

Discipline,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  chaftife- 
meut  or  bodily  punifh ments  inftidied  on  a  religious  of.tiie  Romiih 
church,  who  has  been  found  a  delinqtient;  or  even  for  that  which 
the  religious  voluntarily  undergo  or  inflid  on  themfeives  by  way  of 
'  rflortification. 

Discipline,  book  of,  in  the  hiftory  t)f  the  church  of  Scotland,  is 
a  common  order,  drawn  up  by  the  aflembly  of  minifters  in  1650, 
for  the  reformation  and  uniformity  to  be  obferved  i,r.  the  dfeipline 
and  policy  of  the  church.  '  .. 

Discipline, 
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Discipline,  military ,  denotes  the  exercife  of  thofelaws  that  are 
eflablilhed  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  military  men. 

Discipline,  marine ,  fignifies  the  training  up  foldiers  for  fea- 
fervice,  in  fuch  exercifes  and  manoeuvres  as  can  be  performed  on 
board  (hips  of  war  at  fea. 

DISCLAIMER,  in  law,  a  plea,  containing  an  exprefs  denial, 
renouncing,  or  declaiming ,  of  a  thing  alledged. 

As  if  the  tenant  fue  a  replevin  upon  a  diftrefs  taken  by  the  lord, 
and  the  lord  avow  the  taking,  faying,  that  he  holds  of  him  as  his 
lord,  and  that  he  diftrained  for  rent  not  paid,  or  fervice  not  per¬ 
formed}  then  the  tenant,  denying  to  hold  of  fuch  lord,  is  faid  to 
df  claim;  and  the  lord  proving  the  tenant  to  hold  of  him,  the  tenant 
lofes  his  land. 

Alfo  a  man,  denying  himfelf  to  be  of  the  blood,  or  kindred  of 
another,  in  his  plea,  is  faid  to  difclaim  his  blood.  If  a  man  ar- 
raincd  of  felony,  difclaim  goods  ;  being  cleared,  he  lofes  them. 

Thus  likewiiein  chancery,  if  a  defendant  by  his  anfwer  renounces 
having  any  intereft  in  the  thing  in  queftion,  this  is  a  difclaimer:  to 
which  may  be  added,  a  difclaimer  by  renouncing  an  executorfhip  of 
a  will,  or  the  right  to  an  admmiflration. 

DISCLOSED,  a  term  ufed  for  chickens  or  hawks  newly  hatched; 
alfo  for  buds  or  flowers  juft  blown. 

DISCOBOLI,  (fronl  hows,  and  (ixXKu,  I  throw,)  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  who  gained  the  victory  at  the 
difcus.  See  the  article  Discus. 

DISCOIDES  fibula,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
the  echinodermata ,  or  fea  hedge-hogs  ;  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  of 
thefe  is  exaftly  round,  and  the  body  of  a  convexo-concave  figure. 

DISCONTINUANCE,  an  interruption,  intermiflion,  or  cef- 
fation,  of  the  courfe  of  a  thing  :  as,  dif continuance  of  poifelflon,  of 
a  pjea,  procefs,  &c. 

The  effeft  ol  a  dj continuance  of  pofleftion  is,  that  a  man  may  not 
enter  on  his  own  land,  or  tenement  alienated,  whatever  his  right  be 
to  it,  of  himfelf,  or  by  his  own  authority  ;  but  muft  bring  his  writ, 
and  feek  to  recover  pofleftion  by  law.  As  if  a  man  alien  the  lands 
he  holdeth  in  right  of  his  wife ;  or  a  tenant  in  tail  make  any  feoff¬ 
ment,  or  leafe  for  life  not  warranted  by  the  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  by 
fine,  or  livery  of  feifin  ;  fuch  alienations  are  called  dif  continuances . 

The  effect  of  dfcontinuance  of  procefs,  is,  that  the  opportunity  of 
profecution  is  loft,  and  not  recoverable,  but  by  beginning  a  new  fuiti 
Tor  to  be  df  continued,  and  to  be  put  oft'  without  a  day,  are  the  fame 
thing  ;  and  are  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  finally  difmifled  the  court. 

Dfcontinuance  of  procefs,  at  common  law,  is  helped  by  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  by  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  30,  all  dij continuances ,  mif- 
continuances,  and  negligences  therein,  tif  plaintiff  or  defendant,  are 
cured  after  verdift. 

Discontinuance  of  pica,  is  when  divers  things  fliould  be  plea¬ 
ded  to  in  a  fuit  or  aftion,  and  fome  are  omitted.  If  a  defendant’s 
plea  anfwers  to  part  only,  it  is  a  dfcontinuance  as  to  the  part  not  an- 
fwered,  and  the  plaintiff  may  take  judgment  by  nil  dicit  for  that. 
But  if  the  plaintiff  pleads  over  thereto,  the  whole  aftion  is  dfconti -■ 
'  nued.  _  , 

DISCORD,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  which  are  al¬ 
ways  and  of  themfeb’es  difagreeable,  whether  applied  in  fucceftion  or 
confonance.  Thus  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fevenih,  with  their 
oftaves,  and,  in  general,  all  intervals,  except  thofe  few  which  pre- 
cifely  terminate  the  concords,  are  called  difeords.  Dficords  are  dif- 
tinguiftied  into'concinnous  and  inconcinnous  intervals.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Interval.  / 

Discords,  concinnous,  called  by  tire  ancients  emmeli,  are  fuch 
as  are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to  and  in  combination  with  concords. 
Thefe  are  relations  which  in  themfelves  are  neither  very  agreeable 
nor  difagreeable,  and  have  only  a  good  effeft  in  mufic,  as  by  their 
mixture  and  combination  with  the  more  natural  and  eflential  princi¬ 
ples,  they  produce  a  variety  neceffiry  to  our  being  better  plealed. 

•Discords,  inconcinnous,  by  the  ancients  called  ecmeli,  are  fuch 
as  are  never  chofen  in  mufic,  as  having  too  great  a  harfhnefs  in  them, 
though  even  the  greateff  difcorct is  not  without  it’s  ufe.  The  effen- 
tial  principles  of  harmony  ,  harmonical  intervals,  or  concords,  are  in 
number  only  eight:  the  indefinite  numbers  of  other  ratios  are  all 
'  dij lords.  Hence  Mr.  Malcolm  (hews  the  neceftity  of  taking  fome 
of  the  lefs  untoward  of  thefe  difeords  into  the  fyftem  of  mufic.  1 . 
With  regard  to  a  Tingle  voice.  If  that  fliould  move  always  from  one 
degree  to  another,  fo  as  every  note  or  found  to  the  next  were  in  tlie 
ratio  of  fome  concord!  not  only  the  variety,  which  is  the  life  of 
mufic,  would  be  Toon  exhaufted,  but  the  very  perfection  of  fuch 
relation  of  founds  would  cloy  the  ear,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fweet 
and  lufeious  things  do  the  tafte.  2.  With  refpeftto  mufic  in  parts, 
that  is,  where  two  or  more  voices  join  in  confonance,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  fuccefiive  founds  of  each  be  fo  ordered,  that  the 
feveral  voices  fhall  be  all  concords.  Now  there  ought  to  be  a  variety 
in  the  choice  of  thofe  fuccefiive  concords,  and  alfo  in  the  method 
of  their  fucceftion  ;  all  which  depends  on  the  movement  of  the  fingle 
parts':  fo  that  if  thefe  could  only  move  in  an  agreeable  manner,  by 
harmonical  diftances,  there  are  but  few  different  wavs  wherein  they 
could  move  from  concord  to  concord,  and  hereby  we  (hould  loie 
much  of  the  raviflunent  of  founds  in  confonance.  \  variety,  there¬ 
fore,  is  requifite,  by  which  each  fingle  voice,  or  more  in  confonance, 
may  move  agreeably  in  the  fuccefiive  founds,  fo  as  to  pais  from  con¬ 
cord  to  concord,  and  meet  at  every  note  in  the  fame  or  a  different 
concord,  from  what  they  ftood  in  at  the  laft  note.  From  thefe  two 
fconfidcrations,  it  appears  how  imperfeft  mufic  would  be  without  any 
other  intervals  than  concoids ;  but  in  what  cafes,  and  for  what  rea- 
fons,  difeords  are  allowed,  the  rules  of  campofition  muft  teach. 

Beftdes  the  conanmms,  difeords  ufed  delignedly  in  mufic,  there  are 
feveral  other  dfcord relations  which  happen  unavoidably  in  an  acci¬ 
dental  and  indirect  manner.  Thus  in  the  focceflion  of  feveral  notes, 
there  are  to  be  confldercd  not  only  the  relations  ot  thole  which  fuc- 


imedrveLerS  I b“t.alfo'of  thofe’  betwixt  which  others 
to  nr ‘N.  n  he  'nimediate  fucceftion  may  be  condufted  fo  as 
verv  rrrofc  rt'f  ° J  u  and  Tet  among  the  diftant  notes  there  may  be 

ardfffr'  W°uld  n0t  be  tolerable  in  mediate  fucceftion  ; 

and  ar  lefs  in  confonance.  Thus  taking  any  one  fpecies,  for  eX- 

ample,  that  with  thegreater  third, and  marking  the  degrees  between 

termfrl?  *?d  ^  nCXt>  th<)Ugh  the  Progreffion  be  melodious,  as  the 

ms  refer  to  one  common  fundamental,  yet  there  are  feveral  dif - 
cords '  among  the  mutual  relations  oi  the  terms ;  e.  gr.  from  the 

u  !hh  r°  feVC  £rCater  is  32  :  45,  and  from  the  fecond  greater 
to  the  fixth  greater  is  27  :  40,  and  from  the  fecond  greater  to  the 
fourth  is  27  :  32,  all  difeords. 

Difeords  may  tranfiently  pals  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  a  mea- 
iure,  without  great  o^ence  to  the  ear.  This’is  called  fuppfi.tton. 

1  he  harmony  of  difeords  is  that  wherein  the  difeords  are  made  ufe 
ot,  as  the  folid  and  lubftaniial  part  of  the  harmony:  for  by  a  proper 
interpofition  of  a  dij, 'cord,  the  fucceeding  concords,  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  luftre.  Thus  the  difeords  are  in  mufic,  what  the  ftrong  (hades 
are  in  painting. 

The  difeords  are,  the  fifth  when  joined  with  the  fixth,  the  fourth 
with  the  fifth  ;  the  ninth,  of  it's  own  nature,  is  a  dfcord ;  fo  is  the 
(event h.  The  difeords  are  introduced  into  harmony  with  due  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  mult  be  fucceeded  by  concords,  which  is  the  refolution 
of  difeords.  The  dfcord  is  prepared  by  fubftituting  it  hrft  in  the 
harmony,  in  quality  of  a  concord  ;  that  is,  the  fame  note  which  be¬ 
comes  a  dfcord,  is  firft  a  concord  to  the  bafe  note  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  that  to  which  it  is  a  dfcord,.  Again,  a  dfcord  \,s  \o[cA\e.&  by- 
being  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  concord,  defeending  from  It  ionly 
by  the  diftanceof  a  greater  or  leffer  fecond, 

Discord,  apple  of,  an  expreflion  borrowed  from  the  heatbeh  my¬ 
thology,  and  figuratively  ufed  to  denote  the  fubjeft  or  occalion  of 
fome  mifunderflanding  in  fociety. 

The  poets  feign,  that  at  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus,  the 
godaefs  of  D  fcord  threw  a  golden  apple,  wherein  were  written  thefe 
words,  to  the  F a i rest  }  which  immediately  flirred  up  a  diffen- 
tion  between  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus;  each,  prefuming  on  hex1 
beauty,  pretending  a  title  to  the  apple. 

DISCOVER!  E,  in  law,  fignifies  an  unmarried  woman, 

DISCOVERY,  the  aft  of  difclofing  or  revealing  any  matter  by 
the  delendant,  in  the  anfwer  made  by  him,  to  a  bill  filed  againft  him 
in  a  court  of  equity  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

Discovery  of  accomplices ,  is  provided  for  in  the  cafes  of  robbery, 
burglary,  houfe- breaking,  and  larceny,  to  the  value  of  $s.  from 
(hops,  warehoufes,  ftables,  and  coach-houfes,  by  various  ftatutes. 
Such  felons,  on  df  covering  two  or  more  accomplices,  (hall  in  molt 
cafes  receive  a  reward  of  40/.  and  a  pardon  of  aft  capital  offences, 
excepting  murder  and  treafon.  See  flat  4  and  5  W  <  and  M.  1 1 
W.  III.  and  29  Geo.  II. 

Discovery,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  manner  of  unravelling  a  plot, 
or  fable,  in  tragedies,  comedies,  and  rom&nces,  wherein,  by  fome 
unforefeen  accident,  a  difeovery  is  made  of  the  name,  fortunes,  qua¬ 
lity,  &c.  of  a  principal  perfon,  which  were  before  unknown. 

A  difeovery  ought  never  to  be  in  vain,  by  leaving  thofe  who  re¬ 
member  one  another  in  the  fame  fentiments  they  were  in  before; 
it  muft  produce  either  love  or  hatred  in  the  principal,  not  inferior, 
characters.  * 

Thofe  difeoveries  which  are  immediately  followed  by  a  change  of 
fortune,  are  the  rnoft  beautilul,  as  they  never  fail  to  produce  terror 
or  pity,  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  tragedy.  Thus  CEdipus,  in 
Sophocles,  from  his  difeovery  of  being  the  fon  of  Jocafla  and  Lai  us, 
immediately  from  the  muft  haypy,  becomes  the  mod  miferable  of 
mortals. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  difeoveries  1  the  firft,  by  certain  marks 
of  the  body,  either  natural  or  accidental,  as  that  of  Uly fifes,  who, 
having  received  a  wound  in  ftie  thigh  by  a  boar  before  the  Trojan 
war,  is  dijeovered  by  the  old  nurfe,  upon  wafhing  his  legs,  alter  his 
return  home  incognito.  The  fecond  is  by  tokens,  and  is  often  ufed 
by  Terence.  The  third  is  by  remembrance.  Thus  when  Ulyffes 
•heard  Demodocus  ling  his  aftions  at  Troy,  the  recolleftion  of  them 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  dfcovered  him  to  Aicinotis.  The 
fourth  fort, is  made  by  reafoning  ;  but  the  fineilot  a!i  is  that  Which 
arifes  from  the  fubjeft  or  incidents  of  the  fable  ;  as  that  of  CEdipus, 
from  his  exceflive  curiolity,  and  the  letter  that  lphigema  lent  by 
Py  lades. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a  term  among  traders,  merchants, 
and  bankers.  See  the  articles  Commerce,  and  Syftem  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Law.  . 

DISCOURSE,  in  logic,  (from  difeurro,  I  run  over,)  an  operation 

of  the  human  mind,  whereby  it  paffes,  or  proceeds  from  one  ttyng 
to  another,  that  is,  from  a  known  thing  to  an  unknown  ;  or  the 
progreflive  exercife  ot  reafon  in  fearch  of  truth.  •  . 

The  lchoolmen  define’ it  an  aft  of  cognition,  whereby  the  mind 
deduces  one  thing  from  another  :  this  it  does,  when,  in  confluence 
of  an  affent  given  to  one  propofition,  it  yields  affent  to  another  :  fo 
that  difeourfe  confifts  in  a  dependency  of  alfents  ;  ana  fuppofes  fuch 
an  order  between  the  afts,  that  that  belonging  to  the  confequent 
arifes  from  that  belonging  to  the  antecedent.  So  that  the  intellect 
is  then  Lid  dfeurrere,  to  difeourfe,  when,  from  an  affent  to  one  or 
more  propof.tions,  it  infers  or  .haws  an  affent  to  another.  That  df  - 
courfe,  whereon  men  value  themfelves,  betrays  the  infirmity  ot  the 
human  underftanding ;  as  itdenotesacha.no!  feveral  fuccefiive  afts 
of  cognition  neceffiry  to  arrive  at  a  truth.  So  that  there  is  no  df- 
courfe  m  God,  who  urtderftands  all  things  originally  and  truly.  See 

the  article  Reasoning.  _  ,  r  r  'r  *1 

Discourse,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufefl  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  oka  rio\, 

which  article  fee.  .  , 

DISCOUS  flower.  Botanifts  reckon  two  claffes  of  plants  with  a 

’ifeaus  flower.  l.  Such  as  have  the  flower  compounded,  and  die  Iced 

pappous, 


dif 
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p'appoiis,  but  the  leaves  and  (Talks  not  milky  when  broken.  2.  The 
corynibiferous  plants,  whole  flowers  are  Compounded  tnin  a  difcous 
figure,  but  their  feeds  not  pappoiis.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the' 
■flea-banes,  ragweeds,  groundftls,  &c.  and  of  the  latter  are  dailies, 
chamomile,  taniy,  wormwood,  &c.  Ehefe  are  diftin&ions  founded 
by  Mr.  Ray,  hut  not  regarded  by  the  later  botanifts. 

DISCRETE,  or  Disjunct,  proportion,  is,  wnen  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers,  or  quantities,  is  the  fame, 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion-  between  all  the  to-ur  nufn-j 

bers.  •  u 

Thus,  if  the  numbers  6:8  It  3  3  :  4  be  confldered  ;  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  pair,  6  and  8,.  is  thfe  fame  as  that-  between  3  and  4, 
and  therefore  thefe  numbers  are  proportioned  :  but  it  is  only  djerete - 
ly,  or  disjunCtly  ;  for  6  is  not  to  8,  as  8  to  3. ,  that  is,  the  proportion 
is  broken  off  between  8  and  3,  and  is  not  continued  all  along,  as  it 
is  in  thefe  following,  which  are  called  continual  proportionals  ;  viz. 

3 :6 ::  12: 24.  .  . .  .  , 

Discrete  quantity ,  fuch  as  is  not  continuous,  and  joined  roge- 
ther.  Such  is  a  number,  whofe  parts,  being  diltinCt  units,  cannot 
be  united  into  one  continuum ;  for.  in  a  continuum ,  there  are  no  ac-. 
tual  determinate  parts  before  divifion,  but  they  are  potentially  infi¬ 
nite. 

DISCRETION,  in.  law,  the  faculty  of  difeerning  between  right 
and  wrong  ;  and  therefore  whoever  hath  powerto  a£t  at  dijeretion ,  is 
bound  by  the  rule  of  reafon  and  law.  Infants,  &c.  under  the  age  of 
dijeretion ,  are  not  pi  ini  (It  able  for  crimes;  and  want  of  dijeretion  is  a 
good  exception  againft  a  witnefs. 

DISCRETIONE,  in  mulic,  is  a  term  ufed  to  dired  the  finger  or 
player  to  execute  the  part  with  care  and  attention. 

DISCRETI VE  proportions,  are  thofe  where  various  judgments 
are  made,  and  denoted  by  the  particles  but ,  mtwithjlanding ,  &c.  either 
exprefled  or  underftood.  Thus,  “  fortune  may  deprive  me  of  my 
wealth,  but  not  of  my  virtue,”  is  a  djeretive  propofition. 

DISCUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  given  to  a  round  fliield,  ■  j 
confecrated  to  the  memory  ol  fome  famous  hero,  and  hung  up  in  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  as  a  trophy  of  fome  great  a&ion. 

From  the  figure  of  this  dJcus,ox  rather  of  that  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ufed  to  divert  tiumfelves  with,  efpecially  at  their  pub-  ' 
lie  games,  and  which  was  a  round  quoit  of  brals,  comes  the  word  fo 
much  in  ufe  among  aft ronomers,  viz.  the  dje  of  the  fun,  or  moon. 
Refer  t6  the  article  Disc. 

Discus,  Discens,  or  Disci  form  is  cometa,  a  comet  or  fiery 
meteor  refembiing  a  round  difh  or  platter.  The  chief  of  this  kind 
is  called  a  foia1  comet,  from  the  likenefs  of  it’s  rays  to  thofe  of  the 
fun  ;  it  is  called  alfo  rojo  and  chryfeus,  from  it’s  bright  filver  colour 
mixed  with  a  golden  or  amber  one. 

DISCUSSION,  in  matters  of-  literature,  fignifies  a  clear  treating, 
or  handling  of  any  point,  or  problem.  The  word  imports  a  (hiking 
off,  or  difpelling  the  difficulties  and  obfeurities  with  which  a  thing 
was  embarraiTed.  We  fay,  fuch  a  point  was  well  dijcujfed,  when  it 
was  well  treated  of,  and  cleared  up. 

Discussion  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  medicinal  fenfe,  foradifperfing  the 
matter  of  any  tumour,  or  fwelling,  through  the  pores  of  the  body  ; 
or  an  evacuation  of  fome  thin  matter  gathered  in  any  part,  by  infen- 
fible  perfpi ration. 

DISCUT1ENTS,  decufforia,  in  medicine,  either  repellers  or  re¬ 
medies  proper  10  open  the  pores,  and  evacuate  the  redundant  or  pec¬ 
cant  humours  of  the  body  by  infenfible  perfpi  rat  ion  or  otherwife. 

Difcutients ,  are  in  this  laft  fenfe  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife 
call  diaphoretics. 

D1SDIAPASON,  in  mulic,  a  compound  concord,  in  the  qua¬ 
druple  ratio  of  4(0  1,  or  of  8  to  2. 

The  djdiapajon  is  produced  when  the  voice  goes  from  the  firft  tone 
to  the  fifteenth,  and  may  becalleda  fifteenth. 

The  vqice  ordinarily  does  not  go  further  than  from  it’s  firft  tone  to 
the  djdiapajon  ;  i.  e  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  compafs  of  a  double 
oCtave;  for  tilt  djditiprjon  is  an  oCtave  doubled.  It  may  fometimes 
rife  feveral  tones  above  a  djdiapajon,  but  the  effort  or  ifruggle  dif- 
figuresit,  and  makes  it  falfe.  In  reality,  the  ancient  feale,  or  dia- 
gramma,  only  extended  to  a  difdiapajon. 

Di3DlAPAs:ON-r/t<7/)i’?;/(?,  in  rrtulic,  a  concord  in  the  fcxtnple  ratio 
cf  i  to  6.  DiJ  diap  Jon  -  diateffa  ron ,  a  compound  concord  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  16103.  Dijdiupafn-ditonc,  a  compound  confonance  in 
the  proportion  of  10  to  2.  Djdiapajon  femidttone ,  a  compound  con¬ 
cord  in  the  proportion  of  24  to  25.^ 

DISEASE,  in  medicine,  that  (fate  of  a  living  body  wherein  it  is 
deprived  of  the  exercife  of  any  of  it’s  functions,  whether  vital,  na¬ 
tural,  or  animal. 

Several  authors  have  given  us  compendious  theories  of  difeafes. 
Bontekoe  deduces  all  human  difeafes  from  the  fcorbuttis  ;  Mul grave 
from  the  arthritis ;  Dr.  Woodward  from  the  bile;  fome  from  the 
venereal  virus,  Which  has  lurked  in  the  feed  ever  fince  the  (in  of. 
Adam  ;  fome  from  extraneous  ferments  formed  in  or  out  of  us,  and 
lome  from  worms. 

As  the  aCtions  or  conditions  of  the  body,  fb  alfo  the  djeafes  or 
1  dcfedls  thereof  may  he  reduced  to  three  general  heads;  viz.  thole  of 
the  folids  and  fluids,  and  thofe  compounded  of  both. 

The  folids,  that  is,  the  bones  and  flelh,  may  be  difordered  five 
ways,  viz.  rendered  turgid  by  tumours,  cut  by  wounds,  corroded  by 
ulcers,  &c.  removed  out  of  their  places,  or  difeontinued  by  fradtions 
and  contulions.  ,  ,  ,  • 

Djeafes  of  the  fluids  are  in  the  blood  or  fpirits  ;  thofe  of  the  blood 
are  two,  fuch  as  thicken  and  retard  it’s  motion,  or  luch  as  attenuate 
and  accelerate  ir.  To  the  laft  kind  the  fever  and  ieverifh  afteCtions 
only  belong.  All  other  djeujcs< of  the  blood  belong  to  the  former. 

In  too  thick  a  ftate  of  the  blood,  it’s  principles  arc  too  crafs,  and 
it's  molecules  too  big ;  w  hence  a  leutor,  lazy  motion,  and  even 
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ftoppage,  particularly  in  the  finotis  paflTages  of  the  glands ;  and  hence  ! 
obftrudtions,  inflammations,  fchirrbufes,  farcomasj  verruca:  nuf- 
tules,  oedemata,  impetigines,  and  other  tumours,  and  cotigr-ftions' 
both  in  the  vifeera,  and  habit  of  the  body  :  ’and  hence,  -•gairgdrowl  I 
ftnefs,  melancholy,  hypochondriacal  afFeCtic/ns,  &c.  If  thjs  thick 
blood  be  too  much  replete  with  fharp  acid  fait?,  it  will  deftroy  the  ' 
texture  of  the  parts,  and  break  out  in  ulcers  ;  a$  in  phthifica!,  l Tcfo.  ! 
pbulbtis,  fcorbtltic,  and  venereal  djeafes ,  gangrenes,  carboes,  cancers 
and  other  erolive  tumours,  according  to  the  quality  and  degree  of 
faltnefs  and  acrimony  ;  and  from  the  fame  linufee  arife  cephalalgias, 
eardialgias,  colics,  gouts,  rheumatifms,  pleuriliesj  &c.  which,  by 
abrading  the  folid  fubftance,  frequently  emaciate  the  body. 

The  difeafes  of  the  animal  fpirits  arife  either  from  an  intermifllon 
of  retardation  of  their  motion,  ora  diminution  of  their  quantity,  or 
diforcier  in  their  quality.  Lafily,  djeafes  of  the  fluids,  whether 
thofe  of  the  blood  or  fpirits,  are  leblom  long  confined  thereto,  but 
prefently  come  to  ditiurb  and  impede  fortie  of  the  functions  of  the 
folid  parts,  and  at  laft  corrupt  the  Jubilance  of  the  folids  tbemfelves: 
hence  ariie  compound  .or  complicated  difeafes,  which  are  infinitely 
various.  The  learned  Boerhaave  has  given  an  accttrafeand  fciei  ti- 
fical  divifion  of  difeafes,  comprifing  thofe  of  the  folids  and  fluids. 

All  djeafes  are  owing  to  the  bad  regulations  of  our  lives,  either 
from  too  much  or  too  little  deep,  too  much  or  too  little  exercife 
See.  Sometimes  they  are  cauled  by  things  without,  and  very  often 
by  an  abufe  of  food,  that  is,  by  our  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  injurious  to  us>  becaufe^it  af* 
ledsus  inwardly. 

Mr.  Hacquet  rejeds  the  fyftem  of  the  materialifts,  who  confider 
all  djeafes  as  entiu  nova,  or  new  productions,  and  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
count  lor  ail  new  modifications  on  a  deftrudion  of  proportions,  or 
a  change  in  the  ftrudure  of  parrs.  He  fuppofes  the  prelfure,  ftruc* 
ture,  and  convulfion  of  the  nerves  affeding  the  fluids,  to  be  the 
principal  caufe  of  diftempers ;  and  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  firft 
operation  of  poifons  and  infedions  is  on  the  fpirits,  and  from  them 
communicated  to  the  blood. 

To  attain  a  complete  hiftory  of  djeafes,  fuch  inquiries  are  to  be 
made,  and  circumftances  kno.'  n.  winch  (hew  the  genius  and  ftate 
of  the  djeufe;  and  the  operations  and  effects  of  the  medicines  are  to 
be  carefully  obferved.  A  particular  regard  mull  be  had  to  the  fymp- 
toms  winch  differ  ftrangely  in  all  different  fubjeds,  on  account  of  the 
various  conflitutiuns  of  different  bodies.  It  will  be  proper  therefore 
to  inquire  into  the  age,  fex,  ftrudure,  and  habit  of  the  body  ;  or  the 
acquired  habit  and  ftrength  of  the  patient ;  and  whether  he  or  fhe  has 
an  hereditary  difpofition  to  this  or  thatdifeafe.  From  theflifferent 
conftitution  of  the  parts  arife  the  different  ftate  and  mechanifm  of  the 
folids  and  fluids,  and  a  pronenefs  to  certain  difeafes;  as  alfo  the 
variety  of  manners  and  inclinations.  In  childhood,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  foftnefs  of  rh?  fibres,  a  lax  and  thin  habit,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  ferum  :  young  perfons  have  tenfe  and  contradile  fibres, 
with  more  hot  blood,  which  is  apter  for  motion  ;  thofe  who  are  old 
have  a  greater  rigidity  of  the  folids,  and  a  ltraitnefs  of  the  paffages, 
velfels,  and  canals,  with  a  falfo  fulphureous  dyferafy  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  Likewife  regatft  mult  be  had  to  the  female  fex,  for  they 
are  not  only  obnoxious  rodiltind  difeafes,  which  arife  from  diforders 
attending  the  menl'es  and  child-bearing,-  but  the  fyftem  of  their 
nerves  is  likewife  more  weak  ;  whence  they  are  more  liable  to  fpaf- 
tic  and  convulfive  diforders,  and  are  more  eafily  reftured  to  health 
than  men. 

It  is  likewife  proper  to  know  whether  the  patient  "be  of  a  lax  or 
tenfe  habit  of  body,  whether  the  veflels  are  (lender  and  numerous, 
or  large  and  few  ;  becaufe  in  narrow  and  (lender  canals  the  progref- 
five  motion  of  the  fluids  is  more  difficult,  as  well  as  the  f'ecretions 
and  excretions  ;  for  thefe  are  more  quick"and  ready  when  the  fibres 
are  tenfe,  and  the  velfels  pretty  large.  Whence  we  may  obferve, 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  diforders,  and  grow  well  with  more 
difficulty,  whofe  fibres  are  more  ft.ong,  and  whofe  circulation  of* 
the  fluids  is  more  quick.  The  fame  may  he  laid  of  lean  and  fat 
perfons.  Regard  muftalfo  be  had  to  the  colour  of  the  face  and 
fkirr.  A  fair,  florid,  and  clear- complex  ion,  fhew  the  purity  of  the 
lymphatic  fluids;  if  it  be  livid,  lurid,  and  yellow,  they  difeover  a 
(alino- fulphureous  impurity  of  the  fame,  and  a  difordered  fecretion 
in  the  proper  organs,  elpeciallv  in  the  liver.  It  appears  from  daily 
:  obfervatton,  that  tne  debility,  defers,  anil  faults,  ol  the  vifeera  and 
fibres,  as  well  as  difeafes  proceeding  from  thence,  often  defeend  to 
children  ;  and  the  practitioner  fhottld  be  informed  hereof ;  for  here-- 
ditary  imbecilities  and  weakness  are  more  difficult  to  be  cured, 
more  readily  return,  add  tire  the  phyiician’s  patience.  It  is  likewife 
.  neceftary  to  know'the  ftrength  ;  whether  tile  patient’s  fpirits  are  low, 
efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  an  acute  difeafe  ;  for  weaknefles  and 
.  lownellts  are  then  bad  figrvs :  but  if  the  perfbn  is  in  fhength  and 
vigour,  which  appears  from-  the  mutton  and  impulfe  of  the  fluids, 
there  are  great  hopes  of  recovering  health. 

We  are  not  only  to  examine  the  conltmition  of  fhe  body,  but  the 
ftate  of  the  mind,  and  what  diforders  it  is  liable  to,  becaufe  there  is 
a  wonderful  connexion  between. the  mind  and  the  body.  Fora 
gie^ter  tenlity  and  mobility  of  the  fibres  and  folids  difpofe  the  mind 
to  anger;  whereas  a  laxity  and  defect  of  the  vis  motnx,  (hews  the 
perfbn  to  be  difpirited,  timid,  and  peevilh.  On  the  other  hand, 
anger  increafes  the  tone  and  emtti actions  of  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  Acids  more  impetuous;  but  timidity  diffioives  and  ddjeCts  the - 
ftrength,  whence  the  circulation  of  rhe  fluids  is  more  flow.  Terror 
greatly  conllringes  the  fur  face  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  and 
drives  the  blood  to  the  interior  and  noble  parts,  that  is,  the  preccor- 
diu  and  head  ;  .  whence  proceed  grievous  Uif  irders,  efpecially  of  the 
genus  nervofum.  The  fame  may  tie  faid  of  fadnefs,  w  itich  ofttpi  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  defect  01  the  vifeeh/,  and  a  fatthv  circulation  ,of  the 
fluids,  as  in  the  hypochondriac  patfion  ;  but  when  it’s  hurtful  in- 

.  fluence 
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fluence  attacks  the  folid  par's,  it  wonderfully  diminiflies  the  flrength 
of  the  whole  body,  and  hurts  it’s  fun&ions,  relaxing  and  leffening 
the  flrength  of  the  fibres. 

If  the  mind  is  not  compofed  and  at  eafe,  but  fubjedf  to  various 
paflions  and  commotions,  difeafes  are  cured  with  greater  difficulty  ; 
therefore  inquiry  is  to  be  made  whether  the  patient  is  not  adrli&ed  to 
hard  ftudy,  and  to  profound  and  fatigtimg  meditation  :  for  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  what  a  confent  there  is  between  the  brain  and 
it’s  membranes,  as  well  as  between  the  ftomach  and  the  adjoining 
inteflines. 

Befides,  it  is  neceflary  to  confider  the  place  where  the  patient  lives, 
the  nature  of  the  air,  and  his  ufual  diet. 

Inquiry  mud  like  wife  be  made  into  the  kind  of  life,  whether  it  be 
laborious  or  inadive  ;  requiring  exercife,  or  fedentary  ;  whether  the 
perfon  be  a  courtier,  or  a  foldier ;  a  (Indent,  or  a  tradefman  ;  whe¬ 
ther  he  beconverfant  among  metals  or  minerals,  or  work  at  the  fire, 
for  every  kind  of  life  produces  particular  difeafes;  thus,  brafiers  are 
fubjecl  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes  ;  hufbandmen  to  thofe  of  the  bread: ; 
makers  of  ftarch  to  coughs  aud  afthmas  ;  porters,  to  aflhmas,  rup¬ 
tures,  and  burfting  of  the  velTels  in  the  bread  ;  tallow-chandlers,  to 
difeafes of  the  head  and  ftomach  ;  workers  in  tow,  hemp,  and  filk, 
to  ihortnefs  of  breath  ;  leathtr-drefiers  are  generally  cacheiftic  and 
hydropical  ;  runners  of  races  are  often  troubled  with  a  Ihortnefs  of 
breath,  and  fpit  blood  ;  plaifterers  are  fubjed  10  fhortnefs  of  breath, 
and  confumptions  ;  wafh  rvvomen  are  liable  to  diffi  -ulti  -s  ol  breath¬ 
ing,  and  dropfies  ;  makers  of  oil  are  cachedic  and  afthmatic  ;  plum¬ 
bers  are  fubjed  to  palfies;  houfe-painters  are  generally  valetudina¬ 
rians,  cachedic,  and  paralytic  ;  filhermen  have  ulcers  in  their  feet  ; 
bakers  are  fubjed  to  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  and  lippitude,  as  well  a<  a 
conff  pation  of  the  pores  $  cutters  of  tobacco  are  fubjed  to  the  ver¬ 
tigo  ;  and  the  like. 

Another  thing  to  be  examined  is,  the  excretions,  for  unlefs  they 
are  regular,  health  cannot  be  maintained  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  are 
too  plentiful,  or  defedive  and  fupprelled,  they  will  caufe  various 
riiforders.  Regard  is  alfoto  be  had  to  perforation,  which  carries  off 
more  matter  than  all  emundories  befides. 

The  praditioner  ihould  likewife  inquire  what  difeafes  the  patient 
has  been  fubjed  to,  at  what  time,  and  how  cured;  for  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  in  the  rafh'and  imprudent  cure  of  difeafes,  that  terrible  and 
dangerous  fymptoms  are  produced  ;  and  that  the  driving  away  one 
i if  eafe,  is  produdive  of  a  much  worfe. 

Sometimes  difeafes  are  ftrangely  complicated  ;  infomuch  that,  if 
the  patient  was  affeded  with  the  hypochondriac  paflion,  or  a  cache  xy, 
feurvy,  debility  of  the  head,  fpitting  of  blood,  confumption,  piles, 
gravel,  or  gout,  another  diftemper  fupervenes,  which  requires  the  ut- 
jnoft  prudence,  and  a  different  method  of  cure. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  inquire  whether  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or 
cacochymic;  what  is  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  and  inteflines  ;  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  liver,  whether  the  circulation  through  it  be 
impeded ;  whether  the  bile  be  duly  fecreted  ;  what  is  the  ftate  of  the 
lungs  ;  and,  laftly,  the  temperies  of  the  brain,  and  nervous  fyftem, 
are  to  be  confidered.  Thefe  things  being  mutually  confulted,  we 
inuft  proceed  to  the  difeafe  itfelf :  as,  whether  it  be  common,  or 
epidemic;  whether  the  virulence  appears  on  the  (kin  in  puftuies,  or 
otherwife.  As  there  is  no  fever,  or  other  difeafe,  which  has  not  fen- 
fible  remiflions  and  intermifllonsof  the  fymptoms,  the  phyfician  ought 
to  know  the  ftate  of  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  fundions,  as  well 
in,  as  out  of  the  paroxyfm. 

In  acute  difeafes ,  or  thofe  which  terminate  and  come  to  a  period 
in  a  few  days,  we  may  know  the  genius  and  force  of  the  diforder, 
from  the  refpiration,  nature,  and  condition  of  the  pulle  ;  befides,  as 
no  patient  dies  without  an  inflammation  and  internal  mortification  ; 
and  as  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  and  membranes  is  produced 
eafily  in  acute  difeafes ,  and  in  the  chronic  the  mortification  of  the 
vifeera  puts  a  period  to  human  life  ;  the  phyfician  fhould  carefully 
attend  to  thefe  fatal  fymptoms,  in  order  to  manage  the  difeafe  with 

greater  certainty.  . 

Again,  the  ftate  of  the  primes  via  is  carefully  to  be  examined  ;  as, 
whether  they  are  replete  with  fordes ;  whether  the  body  is  coftive,  or 

otherwife,  &c.  —  . 

It  is  likewife  neceflary  toobferve  the  operations  of  the  medicines, 
and  what  changes  they  produce,  whether  the  force  and  vehemence  of 
the  fymptoms  abate  or  increafe;  or  whether  nothing  of  this  kind 

happens.  ,  , 

Many  difeafes,  and  efpecially  fevers  of  all  kinds,  attack  the  pa¬ 
tient  all  at  once,  and  are  attended  with  particular  iymptoms,  requi¬ 
ring  fometimes  one  kind  of  management,  and  fometimes  another  ; 
therefore,  the  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  fuch  as 
are  common  to  many  men,  and  equally  affed  them  all :  the  molt 
common  of  which  is  the  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  air;  but  this  alone  is 
not  fufficient  for  the  generation  of  epidemic  difeafes ;  for  it  is  evident 
from  obfervation,  that  in  the  fame  climate,  and  the  fame  conlhtu- 
tion  of  the  heavens,  a  difeafe  (hz\\  infeft  the  inhabitants  of  one  place, 
and  not  another;  as  appears  from  the  fmall  pox,  dyfenteries,  and 
miliary  fevers  :  wherefore  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  ex¬ 
halations  from  pools  and  marlhy  places,  which  are  replete  with  ful- 
phureous,  \itriolic,  aluminous,  bituminous,  Dime,  and  other  parti¬ 
cles.  Regard  muft  likewife  be  had  to  the  different  way  of  living, 
and  kinds  of  aliment,  from  whence  the  cafes  of  epidemic  djeajes 
differ  in  their  nature,  matter,  texture,  power,  and  virtue  ,  and 
affed  theftrudure  and  motion  of  the  body  in  a  preternatural  man¬ 
ner:  thefe  caufes  and  concurrent  circumftances  being  known,  an 
epidemic  difeafe  may  l?e  predided,  and  the  e  met  10  o  cure 

^ Difeafes  themfelves  we  find  are  often  ufeful  i  for  the  blood  in  a 
fever,  if  well  governed,  like  wine  upon  a  fret,  1  c  a.ge  ,. 

all  heterogeneous  mixture;  and  nature,  the  difeafe,  an  , 

clean  all  the  rooms  in  the  houfe,  wtiereby  that  which  threatens  dea  , 
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fenfes  of  whiHr8°0ClufrS  the  body>  »  quickening  the 
lenies,  ot  which  we  may  find  lnllatices.  fe 

affivJ\meth°d  of  d‘ltinguifhing  the  various  kinds  of  difeafes,  is 

nam«  anTLrT  °f  "“"V'  “  "“l  under  their  teren.1 
names  ,  and  is  therefore  omitted  here. 

Diseases, The  cheat  of  feigning  difeafes,  for  idlenefs 

in  Ke?kl°dr  iT,  pnrpofes,  L«,  ’too  common 

n  all  ages  ,  and  is  too  difficult  to  be  difeovererf  in  all  cafes-  thounh 

Tany  thfe. are ,W7S  ot  coming  at  the  truth  :  we  have  had  feve^al 
infiances  of  tins  kind  in  our  own  country 

,0  diJetSt  may  be  red“Ced  t0  three  kinds, 
realvifl’  fri;  'S  prCt?nded  by  words  only,  and  does  not 
ike  I  r  f  A  u  n!,Ure  a,re  fk£  pretended  head-ach,  colic,  and  the 
hke  5  refped.ng  which,  as  the  patient  can  only  know,  the  plwfidah 

may  always  be  deceived.  In  the  fecond,  there  are  not  only  words 
tor  teltimomes  of  the  ficknefs  ;  but  theie  appear  figns  and  marks  of 
it  on  the  body,  which  yet  are  only  counterfe  ited  to  ferve  certain  pur- 
poles.  Scabbinefs,  leprofv,  and  even  the  exulceration  of  the  lungs 
may  be  thus  counterfeited  ;  the  laft  by  a  pretended  fpitting  of  blood! 
Cjravidation  or  pregnancy  is  often  pretended  alfo.  Our  beggars  oftea 
c™tr've  ,he  means  of  thefe  to  excite  compaffion.  In  the  third  kind 
o.  diffimuEtion  difeafes,  we  are  to  include  the  concealing  a  difeafe 
which  really  exifts,  infttad  of  the  owning  one  which  does  not.  J  ’ 
The  deemoniacs  of  former  ages,  exorcifed  by  priefts  who  wanted 
to  propagate  the  credit  of  their  religion,  or  their  own  fandity,  tho’ 
cheats  of  a  peculiar  quality,  might  have  been  difeovered  by  any  who 
hat!  talents  and  opportunities  foi  the  proper  examinations. 

Diseases,  pejiilential,  or  epidemic.  Mmy  think  that  the  caufe 
of  all  thefe  is  in  the  air,  and  is  exhaled  in  vapours  through  the  pores 
of  theeaith. 


Pcltileutial  difeafes  generally  feize  fir  ft  the  cattle;  which  is  not 
wonderful,  fi nee  they  naturally  carry  their  nofes  near  the  ground, 
and  fuck  in  the  vapours  as  they  life,  or  feed  on  the  herbage  lh.it  is 
infeded  by  them.  It  often  happens  that  the  vapours  do  not  rife  fo 
high  as  to  affed  men  at  all  ;  hut  though  in  this  cafe  the  plague  would 
be  naturally  confined  to  the  cattle  alone,  yet  it  gets  among  men,  by 
means  of  the  food  eaten  by  them,  and  before  tainted  with  the  con¬ 
tagion.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  flefh  of  animals  that  die  of 
difeafes .  partakes  fomewhst  of  the  na-ure  of  thefe  difeafes ;  and, 
when  they  are  pefltlential,  may  fpread  a  peflilence  among  us,  which, 
perhaps,  would  'otherwife  never  h  ive  reached  us. 

1  he  plague  once  begun,  frequently  j  uns  itfelf  with  fuch  other 
difeafes  as  the  people  it  attacks  are  moft  fubjed  to:  hence,  in  the 
northern  nations,  where  the  feurvy  isfreqtnnt,  it  is  often  feen  that 
the  plague  and  feurvy  appear  mixed  Thefe  two  difeafes  in  their, 
nature  fomewhat  agreeing,  make  each  other  the  worfe  and  more 
violent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  difeafes,  depending 
on  fuch  contrary  caufes,  that  the  plague,  if  the  patient  furvivcS, 
proves  a  cure  to  them. 

A  fever  is  ufually  a  concomitant  fymptorn  of  the  plague,  but  it  is 
not  an  infcparable  fiign  of  it.  A  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  another 
or  the  ufual,  but  not  conflant  fymptoms  ;  where  this  comes  on,  it 
is  ufually  very  violent ;  and  often  fo  loud,  that  it  rnay  be  heard  at  a 
confiderabie  diftance. 

The  moft  fatal  fymptoms  in  the  laft  plague  in  London,  and 
which  ufually  prefuged  death  very  near,  were  hemorrhages  from  the 
nofe  and  ears,  fluxes  of  the  tnenfrua  m  women,  diarrhoeas,  dyien- 
teries,  with  greennefs  and  blacknefsof  the  excrements. 

Thefirlt  fwears  coming  on  without  giving  eafe,  and  long  naufe- 
dufnefs  continuing  afterwards,  are  alio  terrible  fvtnpmms,  The 
pulfe  and  urine,  which  are  the  two  great  rhings  to  judge  by  in  molt 
illnefles,  in  thefe  prefage  nothing  at  all.  The  pulle  is  fallacious  in 
thehigheft  degree  ;  and  the  urine  often  appears  as  well  in  the  height 
of  the  plague,  as  while  the  perfon  was  in  health. 

Among  the  feverai  prefervatives  for  particular  places,  the  two  beft 
are  the  burning  fvyeet-fcetited  w  oods  in  the  time,  and  fume  of  the 
relins,  fuch  as  frankincenfe  2nd  the  like;  the  other  is  the  firing  a 
number  of  cannon  every  morning  and  evening.  See  the  articles  Epi¬ 
demic,  and  Plague. 

Diseases  of  plants.  M.  Tournefort,  in  an  exprefs  difLrtation 
on  this  fubjed,  refers  all  the  difeafes  of  plants  to  the  following 

caufes :  ....  , 

1.  The  too  great  abundance  of  the  nutritious  juice.  2.  I  he  de- 

fed!  or  want  of  this  juice.  3-  Some  ill  qualities  it  acquires.  4. 
It’s  unequal  diltribution  indifferent  parts  of  the  plant.  And,  5. 
External  accidents. 

Th t  difeafes,  principally  obferved  by  our  gardeners,  are,  1.  Var- 
rennefs,  when  the  tree,  though  feeming  frelh  and  healthy,  b.  ars  no 
blofloms  ;  or,  if  it  does,  they  foon  fall ;  or,  if  they  let,  the  fruit 

drops  before  it  comes  to  maturity.  . 

2.  Bhjling  of  the  buds,  occaitoned  by  a  froft  happening  when  the 
leaves  and  bloffoms  are  wet ;  by  this  means  the  pores  are  flint,  and 
the  vital  juices  fuffocated  ;  when,  if  the  fun  break  out  on  a  hidden, 
tbev  turn  yellow,  with  round  fiery  fpecks  growing  on  them  ,  whence 
frequently  proceed  tumours,  like  warts,  whi.h,  rotting,  grow- full 
of  maggots-  Mr.  Mortimeradds,  that  the  want  of  rain  in  bloom¬ 
ing-time  often  occafions  the  dropping  off  of  the  bh.flbms,  for  want 

of  fap;  he,  therefore,  recommends  the  watering  them. 

a.  Confumption,  proceeding  from  a  want  of  foftenance,  through  the 
failure  of  the  nottrifhing  juices,  or  from  obllrudions  of  the  veins  and 

roots ;  or  ill  digeftion,  and  fecretion  of  humours,  &c. 

The  riofs  •  an  account  of  which  fee  under  the  article  Moss. 

t  The  jaundice,  which,  though  it  does  not  hinder  the  tree  f  om 
aoDearing  found,  yet,  wl.en  it  begins  to  fprout,  the  leaves  become 
of  a  wh.tifh  green,  and,  as  they  grow  bigger,  turn  yellow  :  this  fre- 
nnehtlv  arifes  from  external  caufes,  as  the  mildew ;  but,  chiefly, 
Lma  ftony  or  chalky  foil,  impregnated  with  an  acid  lalt 
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6.  Mildav, ,  a  kind  of  epidemical difeafe.,  mod  frequent  and  fatal 
in  thefpring  feafon  :  it  is  properly  a  corrofive  and  nipping  dew, 
proceeding  from  pent  up  vapours  now  exhaled,  and  returned  back  on 
the  tender  opening  buds,  which  infers  them  by  it’s  acrimony,  and 
obllrufls  the  circulation  of  the  nutritive  juices  ;  by  which  means  the 
leaves  begin  to  fade  and  wither,  and  both  the  bloifoms  and  fruit  are 
much  prejudiced. 

7.  A  thick  fog ,  or  too  abundant  dew,  Agricola  affurcs  us,  occa- 
fions  the  feme  difeafes  as  the  mildew,  only  in  a  lefs  degiee. 

8.  Falling oj  the  leaves  ;  which  happens  when  the  trees,  fprouting 
too  foon,  are  either  furprifed  by  exceffive  heat,  or  violent  cold. 

9.  Uredo,  orf.orching:  of  which  there  are  two  kinds;  thefird 
happening  upon  the  fall  of  a  fubtil  dew,  or  ("mull  rain,  immediately 
followed  by  the  piercing  beams  of  the  fun,  which  fuddenly  clofes  the 
pores,  before  dilated,  and  burns  up  the  leaves  :  the  fecond  happen¬ 
ing  from  the  like  fervour  in  the  internal  paitsof  the  tree,  viz.  in  the 
pith,  occa (toned  by  fonie  inward  failing  :  Agvicola  imputes  it  to  the 
fault  of  the  gardeners,  who,  in  tranfplanting  trees,  frequently  cut 
off  the  ieller  filaments  and  roots,  as  alfo  the  greater  roots,  without 
covering  the  wounds  with  wax,  or  the  like. 

10.  Scurf,  or  leprofy ,  a  difeafe  ch-efly  of  the  bark,  canfed  by  a  too 
great  dilatation  of  the  pores,  whereby  too  much  peifpirable  matter 
tranfudiog,  it  hangs  and  hardens  on  the  bark,  which,  by  this  means, 
chaps  and  crat  ks  ;  and  thus  a  fort  of  lepra  is  formed,  pei  fpiration  is 
obdrudled,  &c.  Add,  that  this  fcurly  (kin  proves  a  harbour  for  ver¬ 
min,  which  live  both  on  the  bark  and  tree. 

11.  The  worm,  a  little  anitn.il,  generated  in  the  corrupted  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bark,  blolfoms,  fruit  leaves,  pith,  and  roots.  -M  Gentle 
mentions  another  kind,  called  cockchaffers,  which  Hick  to  the  roots 
of  young  tender  trees,  and  bark,  and  kill  them.  There  is  a  third 
fort,  called  breezes,  or  gad-flies,  which  gnaw  the  bark.  The  worm 
is  a  very  frequent  difeafe ,  whereby  young  hopeful  trees  are,  all  of  a 
fudden,  brought  to  languifh  and  decay. 

12.  Rotten  roots,  oc\afioned  chiefly  by  their  being  planted  too  deep. 
This  difeafe  is  incurable.. 

13.  Blights ;  a  particular  account  whereof,  fee  under  the  article 
Blight. 

Some  diforders  arife  in  the  tree  itfelf,  and  others  in  the  foil  and 
other  things  about  it.  Of  the  lafl  kind  are  weeds,  which  are  of  the 
utrnod  ill  confequeuce  to  all  forts  of  trees  while  young,  and  fhould 
be  pulled  up  by  hand  after  rain  :  if  they  are  too  flrong  rooted  fonthis, 
they  mull  be  dug  up  ,  and  this  will  have  a  double  advantage,  as  the 
ft  rring  the  earth  about  their  roots  will  do  the  trees  very  great  good. 
When  the  trees  are  grown  to  any  tolerable  height,  they  require  no 
care  about  weeds,  for  they  kill  them  with  their  own  droppings. 
Stickers  are  another  diftemperamre  of  trees  arifing  from  the  tree  it¬ 
felf:  they  mull  be  pulled  off,  or  cut  up  clofe  to  the  place  where 
.they  come  out,  opening  the  earth  to  come  at  them  there.  Over¬ 
much  wet  often  is  a  very  great  prejudice  to  trees,  and  efpecially  to 
thofe  kinds  which  naturally  love  a  dry  foil.  This  is  to  be  remedied 
by  cutting  drains:  and  if  a  drip  ‘ret  the  body  of  the  tree  by  the  head, 
(which  will  certainly  decay  it,)  the  place  mult  be  firft  cut  ftnooth, 
and  then  fome  loam  or  clay,  mixed  well  with  horfe-dting,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  place,  which  will  defend  it  from  mifehief  till  a  new 
bark  is  formed  over  it.  All  wounds  made  in  trees  in  winter  are 
much  harder  to  iure  than  thofe  made  in  fummer  ;  and  for  thefe  it 
is  proper  to  add  fome  tallo  w  to  the  mixture  of  loam  and  dung. 

When  trees  are  bark-bound,  which  is  eafily  feen  by  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  tightnefs  and  (training  of  the  bark  over  them,  it  is  to  be  reme¬ 
died  by  cutting  through  the  bark  with  a  knife  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree.  This  may  feem  a  dangerous  remedy  to  thofe 
who  have  not  experienced  it,  but  it  never  was  found  to  do  any  injury 
to  trees.  It  is  to  be  done  in  February  or  March;  and  if  the  wound 
gape  very  much,  it  enay  be  filled  up  with  cow-dung,  which  will 
defend  the  tree  from  injury  till  it  heals.  The  digging  about  the  root 
of  the  tree  is  a  very  good  pradtice  alfo  on  this  occafion,  and  the  cutting 
off  the  dead  or  withered  branches. 

The  grubs  of  beetles,  called  teredines  and  coffi,  which  get  between 
the  bark  and  the  tree,  do  great  mifehief :  if  the  places  can  be  found 
out  where  they  lie,  it  is  proper  to  pierce  into  the  bark  with  a  pointed 
indrument  upon  them,  and  then  to  open  a  fmall  hole  below  to  let 
out  whatever  moillure  may  be  there.  When  trees  of  the  fruit  kind 
are  burnt  up  and  bliftered  on  the  bark  with  hot  and  dry  feafons,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  vad  number  of  the  puceronsor  tree-lice,  which 
feed  on  the  juices,  fome  recommend  the  boring  a  large  hole  in  the 
main  root,  and  pouring  in  fome  brandy,  then  flopping  up  the  hole 
with  a  pin  of  the  fame  wood.  The  tree  differs  nothing  by  this,  but 
the  juices  are  fo  much  altered  for  the  prefeutby  it,  that  thefe  animals 
do  not  like  them,  and  confequently  quit  their  habitation.  See  the 
article  Puceron. 

If  a  tree  is  by  any  accident  barked  or  flripped  all  round,  fo  that 
it  cannot  grow  any  longer,  the  proper  method  is  to  cut  it  off"  juft 
above  fome  principal  branch ;  the  flump  mult  be  cut  off  fljnting  and 
covered  with  clay,  and  the  branch  will  foon  become  the  body  of  a 
tree  in  the  place  of  the  other  :  the  place  where  the  flump  is  cut  off 
being  covered  with  a  bark  in  the  manner  of  a  tree  that  is  grafted. 

Deer  and  hare,  as  alfo  rabbets,  afe  apt  to  bark  trees,  and  do  them 
great  mifehief.  The  defences  againft  deer  are  by  paling  them  round, 
or  painting  the  lower  part  of  the  tree;  hut  the  firft  is  much  the  better 
method.  The  hares  and  rabbets  may  be  kept  off  by  tying  bands  of 
ffraw  round  the  foot  of  every  tree  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  Evelyn 
recommends  the  nibbing  them  over  with  human  dung  made  into  a 
foft  pafle  with  urine,  fo  that  it  may  be  laid  on  with  a  brufh  ;  hut 
that  is  attended  with  great  trouble,  as  it  mpft  be  renewed  after  every 
hard  rain.  S  -me  ufc  tar  and  lime  mixed  together,  but  this  always 
damages  the  tree  more  than  thefe  creatures  would  have  done  ;  and 
in  general  draw-bands,  where  any  thing  ii'necelfary,  do  beft. 

DlbEMBARK,  (igmfiesto  land  goods  frptn  on  Ihip-board. 


DiSEMBOGUE.  Witen  afhippaires  out  of  the  mouth  of  fome 
great  gulf,  or  bay,  they  call  it  difemboguing.  T.v_y  fay,  alfo,  of  a 
river,  thar  at  fitch  a  place,  or -after  it  has  run  fo  many  leagues,  it 
dijembjgucs  itfelf  into  the  fea. 

DISFIGURING,  in  law.'  See  the  article  Mayhem. 

DISFRANCHISING,  the  taking  away  one’s  fietdom,  or  privi¬ 
lege.  See  Franchise. 

DISGORGE,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  cl  i  fanning  or  d  fperling 
an  inflammation  or  fweliing  :  thus,  if  a  horfe’s  1-gs  are  gorged  or 
fw died,  we  fay  he  mud  be  walked  out  to  df gorge  them. 

DISGUISE,  a  counterfeit  habit.  Perl  -ns  doing  unlawful  acis 
in  difguije" are  by  our  datums  fometimes  fubjedted  to  great  pen  dues, 
and  even  declared  felons.  Thus  by  an  adt,  commonly  Called  the 
Black  Adi,  perlons  appearing  difguifed  ait  1  armed  in  a  t  -red,  or 
gn-unds  inclofed,  or  hunting  deer,  or  robbings  warren  or  a  fit'll- 
pond,  are  declared  felons. 

DISH,  among  miners,  denotes  a  wooden  meafure,  wherein  the/ 
are  obliged  to  meafure  their  ore;  tt  is  kept  by  the  bar-matter,  anil 
contains  about  672  folid  inches. 

DISHERISON,  an  old  word,  of  the  fame  import  as  difinheriu 
ing. 

DISHERITOR,  a  perfon  who  difinherits,  or  puts  another  out 

of  his  inheritance. 

DISJUNCT  proportion,  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 

DISCRETE. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  fomrthing  that*  feparates  or  disjoins.  Thus, 
or,  neither ,  &c.  which,  in  connecting  a  difi-mrte,  yet  feparatc  toe 
parts  of  it,  ate  called  disjunctive  conjunctions  ;  e.  gr.  aut  Cafar,  aut 
nullus. 

Disjunctive  propofition,  in  logic,  is  that  where  of  fever  a!  pre¬ 
dicates  we  affirm  one  necelfarily  to  belofig  to  the  fubjedl  to  the  ex- 
cl  11  lion  of  ali  the  red,  but  leave  that  particular  one  undetermined. 
Such  is  the  major  of  the  following  disjunctive  (yilogifm  : 

The  world  is  cither  felf-exiftent,  or  the  work  qf  fome  finite,  or 
of  fome  infinite,  being. 

Rut  it  is  not  fclf-exident,  nor  the  work  of  a  finite  being. 

Therefore  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  being. 

ff 

DISLOCATION,  in  furgery,  the  putting  a  bone  out  of  joint, 
by  fome  violence.  See  the  article  Luxation. 

DISMASTED,  in  the  fca-Lnguage,  the  date  of  a  (hip  when  (he 
has  loll  her  mads  by  engagements  or  bad  weather. 

DISMEMBERED,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  birds  that  have 
neither  feet  nor  legs;  and  alfo  to  lions,  and  other  animals,  whofe 
members  are  fi-parated. 

DlSMES,  aecima,  a  term  formerly  ufed  for  tythes. 

DISMISSION  of  a  bill ,  in  chancery.  If  the  plaintiff  does  not 
attend  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  hearing,  his  bill  is  difmifj'ed  with  cods. 

It  may  alfo  be  df  miffed  for  want  of  profecution,  which  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  nonfuit  at  law,  if  he  fuffers  three  terms  to  ebpfe  without 
moving  forward  in  the  caufe. 

DISMOUNTING,  in  the  military  art,  the  adt  of  tr.ffiorfing. 
Thus,  to  difmount  the  cavalry,  dragoons,  &c.  is  to  make  theta 
alight. 

Dismounting  cannon,  is  the  breaking  their  carriages,  wheels, 
axle-trees,  or  any  thing  elfe,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  fervice. 

DISORIENTATED,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  dials, 
which  have  been  fomehow  altered  from  the  fituation  of  diredtiy 
facing  the  eaft,  or  any  other  of  the  cardinal  points.  Figuratively,  it 
fignifies  the  difconcerting,  or  putting  a  man  out  of  his  way,  or 
element. 

DISPARAGEMENT,  in  our  law,  is  properly  ufed  for  the 
matching  an  heir,  6cc.  in  marriage,  under  his  degree,  or  againd  the 
rules  of  decency. 

DISPART,  in  gunnery,  is  the  fetting  a  mark  upon  the  muzzle 
ring,  or  thereabouts,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  fo  that  a  fight-line 
taken  upon  the  top  of  the  bafe- ring  againd  the  touch  hole,  by  the 
mark  fet  on  or  near  the  muzzle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the- 
concave  cylinder.  The  common  w'ay  of  doing  this,  is,  to  take  the 
tw'O  diameters  of  the  bafe-ring,  and  of  the  place  where  the  difpart  is 
to  fland,  and  divide  the  difference  between  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  will  be  the  length  of  the  difpart  which  is  fet  on  the  gun 
witli  wax  or  pitch,  or  faflened  there  with  a  piece  of  twine  or  marlin. 
By  means  of  an  indrument  it  may  be  done  with  all  poflible  nicety. 

DISPATCH,  a  letter  fent  abroad,  by  a  courier,  on  fome  affair  of 
date,  or  other  matter  of  importance.  The  bufinefs  of  df  patches  lies 
upon  the  miniders  of  date,  and  their  clerks.  The  word  alfo  de¬ 
notes  the  packet,  or  mail,  which  contains  them. 

DISPAUPER.  A  perfon  filing  in  forma  pauperis,  is  faid  to  be 
difpaupercd,  if,  befo.e  the  fuit  is  ended,  he  has  any  lands  or  other 
eitate  talien  to  him  ;  or  if  he  does  any  thing  to  make  him  lofe  his 
privilege. 

DISPENSARY,  or  Dispensatory,  denotes  a  book  containing 
the  method  of  preparing  the  various  kinds  of  medicines  ufed  in  phar¬ 
macy.  Such  are  thofe  of  Batulerou,  Quercetan,  Zwelter,  Charas, 
Bates,  Mefue,  Salmon,  Lcmery,  Quincy,  &c.  But  the  latefl  and 
mod  edeemed  are  the  Edinburgh-and  London  difpenfatorics.  In 
compiling  the  lad,  the  chief  care  of  the  college  of  phylicjaus  was, 
to  expunge  the  medicines  no  longer  made  ufe  of  in  general  prudlice, 
and  to  inlert  Inch  as  have  come  lately  into  edeem  ;  and  alfo  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  articles  they  have  retained  or  given  admiffipn  to,  both  w  ith 
regard  to  their  pharmaceutic  compolition,  and  upon  the  genuine 
principles  of  medicine.  The  apothecai  jes  in  and  about  London  are 
ob  iged  to  make  up  thejr  compound  medicines  according  to  the  /ir- 
mulas  prefcrib-d  in  the  coll  eg?  difpenfary,  and  are  enjoined  to  keep 
always  ready  in  their  (hops all  the  mediates  there  enumerated. 

Dispensary, or  Dispensatory,  isiikewifea  magazine  or  office 
for  felling  medicines  at  prime  cod  to  the  poor.  1  he  college  of  pby- 

ficians 
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ficians  maintain  three  of  thefe  in  London,  one  at  the  college  itfelf 
in _  Warwick- lane;  another  in  St.  Peter’s-aliey,  Cornhill  ; and  a 
third  in  St.  Martin  s-lane.  T  here  arc  alfo  at  this  time  feveral  fup- 
portfd  by  voluntary  contribution.  ^ 

DISPENSATION,  in  law,  the  granting  a  licenfe  of  doing  fome 
certain  a 61  ion  that  otherwife  is  not  permitted. 

The  greateft  dealer  in  difpenfations  is  the  pope,  who  claims  the 
office  jure  divino ,  and  extends  it  to  every  thing.  The  more  mode¬ 
rate  of  tiie  Romanilts  themfelves  deny  that  he  can  give  a  difpenfation 
for  any  thing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  or  the  law  of  nature  ;  and 
confine  hitn  to  what  is  contrary  to  pofuive  laws,  or  to  things  relating 
to  fafis,  marriages,  holding  feveral  benefices,  &e.  and  they  limit  him 
even  in  thefe  things. 

T  he  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  has  a  power,  bv  flatute,  of  difpen- 
fwg  in  any  caufe  wherein  difpenfations  were  formerly  granted  by  the 
fes  of  Rome,  and  as  well  to  the  king  as  his  fubjefts ;  and  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  archbilhop’s  fee, -the  guardian  of  the  fpiritualities 
may  grant  difpenfations.  Every  bifhop,  of  common  right,  has  the 
power  of  inifimting  into  benefices,  and  of  difpenfing  in  common 
cafes,  &c.  A  difpmfation  of  the  king  makes  a  thing  prohibited  law¬ 
ful  to  be  done  by  the  perfon  that  has  it ;  though  a  thing  evil  in  itfelf 
will  not  admit  of  a  difpenfation.  And  where  the  fubjed  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  intereft  in  an  a6t  of  parliament,  the  king  cannot  difpenfe 
with  it ;  but  may,  if  the  fuit  be  the  king’s  own  only,  for  the  breach 
of  a  penal  law  that  is  not  to  the  damage  of  a  third  perfon. 

There  is  a  difpenfation  by  non  objiante ,  which  is  where  a  flatute 
tends  to  reftrain  iome  prerogative  incident  to  the  perfon  of  the  king; 
as  the  right  of  pardoning  or  commanding  the  fervice  of  the  fubje&s 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  &c.  each  of  which  prerogatives  are  in- 
feparable  from  the  king  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  claufe  non  objiante ,  fuch 
a  flatute  may  be  difpenfed  with. 

Dispensation,  in  pharmacy,  the  dirpofition  and  arrangement 
of  feveral  medicines,  either  fimple  or  compound,  all  weighed  in  their 
proper  dofes,  or  quantities  ;  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  making 
a  compofition. 

DISPERSION,  in  general,  denotes  the  fcattering  or  diffipating 
fomething. 

Dispersion,  in  dioptrics.  Point  of  Dispersion,  is  a  point 
from  which  refra61ed  rays  begin  to  diverge,  when  their  refraflion 
renders  them  divergent. 

DispersioN'«/7/o-/;L  occafioned  by  the  refrangibility  of  the 
rays,  or  the  nature  of  the  refra61ing  medium.  See  the  articles 
Aberration,  and  Inflection. 

Dispersion  of  mankind,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  was  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  confusion  of  tongues ,  and  took  place  in  confequence 
of  the  overthrow  of  Babel  at  the  birth  of  Peleg  ;  whence  he  derived 
his  name :  and  it  appears  by  the  account  given  of  hisanceftors,  Gen. 
chap.  xi.  10 — 16,  to  have  happened  in  the  ioiflyear  after  the  flood, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and  by  the  Samaritan  compu¬ 
tation  in  the  401ft.  Mr.  Shuckford  fuppofes  the  difperfion  to  have 
been  gradual,  and  to  have  commenced  with  the  reparation  of  fome 
companies  at  the  birth  of  Peleg,  and  to  have  been  completed  thirty- 
one  years  after.  According  to  the  calculation  of  Petavius,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth  at  the  birth  of  Peleg  amounted  to 
32.768;  Cumberland  makes  them  30,000;  Mr.  Mede  ftates  them 
at  7000  men,  befides  women  and  children  ;  and  Mr.  Whifton,  who 
fuppofes  that  mankind  now  double  themfelves  in  four  hundred  years, 
and  that  they  doubled  themfelves  between  the  deluge  and  the  time 
of  David  in  fixty  years  at  a  medium,  when  their  lives  were  fix  or 
feven  times  as  long  as  they  have  been  fince,  by  his  computation,  pro¬ 
duces  about  2389,  a  number  much  too  inconfiderable  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fepa rating  and  forming  diftind  nations.  This  difficulty 
induced  Mr.  Whifton  to  reje6t  the  Hebrew,  and  to  adopt  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  chronology,  as  many  others  have  done  ;  which,  by  allowing 
an  interval  of  401  years  between  the  flood  and  the  birth  of  Peleg, 
furnifhes,  by  the  lali  mentioned  mode  of  computation,  more  than 
240,000  perfons. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  difperfion  of  the  pofterity  of  Noah  from 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  it  was  undoubtedly  condu6led  with  the  utmoft 
regularity  and  order.  The  facred  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  they 
were  divided  in  their  lands,  every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  family,  and  according  to  his  nation,  Gen.  x.  5,  20, 
31  :  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Mede  obferves,  they  were  ranged  according  to 
their  nations,  and  every  nation  was  ranged  by  their  families,  fo  that 
each  nation  had  a  feparate  lot,  and  each  family  in  every  nation. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Bryant  maintains,  that  the  difperfion 
as  well  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  local,  and  limited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Babel ;  that  the  feparation  and  diftri- 
bution  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  Gen.  x. 
25,  31,  32,  which  was  the  refiilt  of  divine  appointment,  occafioned 
a  general  migration;  and  that  all  the  families  among  the  fons  of 
men  were  concerned  in  it:  the  houfe  of  Shem,  from  which  the 
Meffiah  was  to  fpring,  was  particularly  regarded  in  this diftribution  ; 
the  portion  of  his  children  was  near  the  place  of  feparation ;  they 
in  general  had  Afta  to  their  lot ;  as  Japhet  had  Europe,  and  Ham 
the  large  continent  of  Africa.  But  the  fons  of  Chits  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  the  divine  difpenfation  ;  they  went  off  under  the  conduft  of 
Nimrod,  and  feem  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  roving  (fate : 
however,  at  laft  they  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  having 
ejeded  Aftiurand  his  fons,  who  were  placed  there  bv  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  feized  his  dominions,  and  laid  there  the  foundation  of  a  great 
monarchy.  But  afterwards  fearing  left  they  fhould  be  divided  and 
fcattered  abroad,  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  a  land-mark,  to 
which  they  might  repair,  and  probably  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an 
idolatrous  temple,  or  high  altar,  dedicated  to  the  hoft  of  heaven, 
from  which  they  were  never  long  to  be  abfent.  They  only,  viz.  the 
fons  of  Chus  or  the  Cnthites,  and  their  affociates  from  other  fami¬ 
lies,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  againft  divine  authority,  and 
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of  confound  . fT  r  ,  V ’  uere  Pnn,,ned  w»th  the  judgment 

di [her Ron  re  ri  ’ !J1rougb  3  failure  in  labial  utterance,  and  <  f  ti  e 
wcre'ffiattereil  Jh  *”  X'-8,  9:  >n  confequence  of  which  they 

Place  Of  de ftinar  T  city  and  tovver’  witbout  certaih 

Eai  r  ^  ^V  Tnhe  C,U*ites  invaded  Egypt  or  the  land  of 
for  fome  acres  in  Inan^ate'  feize‘*  the  whole  country,  and  held  it 

dies  and  C*  no\  a‘,ld  they  ex?ended  likewife  to  the  In- 

s  and  Ganges,  and  flill  farther  into  China  and  Japan  From 

h™Z?rpCeul' Culha,?  °-r  Go(he"  in  Egypt  dentes  name" 
wef-l  appellation  of  royal  fhepherds;  and  when  they 

S  on  of  i  f  r;VCnK0U  a  °*  the,Tntry’  having  been  in  pof- 

vearTtho  l/d  T°thTdren  fixty  0r  two  hllndred  and  eighty 
"  !a”d  whlch  r  ;e-V  ,had  beetl  obliged  to  quit  was  given  to  the 

!■  r  ’  who  ' were  a|fo  denominated  fhepherds,  but  fhould  not  be 
confounded  w, ft,  the  former  or  the  antecedent  inhabitants  of  Gofhen. 

121 M  LAN  1  1NG,  among  gardeners,  is  the  plucking  a  tree  or 
plant  out  of  the  ground.  & 

DISPLAYED,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  the  pofition  of  an 
eagle,  or  any  other  bird,  when  it  is  ered,  with  it’s  wings  expanded 
or  fpread  forth.  1 


DISPONDEE,  difpondanis,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a 
double  fpondee  or  foot, confuting  of  four  long  fyllables,  as 
juiamentum,  cicle£lantes,  concludentcs. 

DISPOSITION,  in  architedure,  the  juft  placing  of  all  the  feveraL 
parts  of  an  edifice,  according  to  their  proper  nature  and  office. 

Disposition,  in  logic,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  we 
put  the  ideas,  operations,  and  arguments,  which  we  have  formed 
concerning  our  fubjed,  into  fuch  an  order  as  is  fitteft  to  gain  the 
cleared  knowledge  of  it,  to  retain  it  longeft,  and  to  explain  it  to 
others  in  the  belt  manner  :  the  effed  of  this  is  called  method. 

Deposition,  in  rhetoric,  the  placing  words-in  fuch  an  order  as 
contributes  molt  to  the  beauty  and  fometimes  even  to  the  ftrength 
of  a  djfcourfe.  & 


Nature  formed  man  with  a  taftc  which  makes  him  fenfible  of  har¬ 
mony  and  cadence  :  for  this  we  need  only  confult  nature,  ftudy  the 
genius  of  the  language  and  found,  and,  as  it  were,  interrogate  our 
tars  :  for  let  a  thought  be  ever  fo  beautiful  in  itfelf,  if  the  words 
which  exnrefs  it  are  ill  placed,  the  delicacy  of  the  ear  is  lhocked  at 
it  ;  a  harlh  and  unharmonious  compofition  grates  it,  whereas  it  is 
generally  flattered  with  that  which  is  loft  and  flowing.  There  are 
no  expreffions,  however  harlh  they  may  appear  in  themfelves,  but 
may  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  a  difeourfe,  when  jndicioufly 
ranged.  Ifocrates  was  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  that  made  them 
fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  df pofition,  as  Cicero  did  the  Romans. 

Th zdifpcfttion  is  the  order  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  an  ora¬ 
tion.  Some  make  them  fix  ;  viz.  the  exordium,  divfion,  narration , 
confirmation,  confutation,  and  peroration ;  thefe  are  indicated  in  that 
popuiar  verfe  : 


Exorfus ,  narro,  fieco,  firmo,  refuto ,  persro. 

The  difpofition  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural ,  is  the  order 
the  parts  are  above  rehearfed  in  :  artificial,  is  when,  for  fome  parti¬ 
cular  reafon,  we  recede  from  the  order  of  nature. 


DISPROPORTION,  a  general  term  for  any  kind  of  irregularity 
or  want  of  proportion  in  the  parts  of  any  obje6t. 

DISPUTATION,  or  Dispute,  in  the  fcliools,  a  conteft,  or 
combat,  either  by  word  or  writing,  on  fome  point  of  learning  or 
religion,  for  a  degree,  prize,  exert  ife,  or  even  for  the  mere  fake  of 
truth,  or  advantage  of  a  party,  or  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

DISQUISITION.  ferious  and  exact  examination  into  the  cir- 
cumftancesof  any  affair,  in  order  to  difeourfe  clearly  about  it. 

DISSECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  cutting  up  a  body,  with  a  view 
of  examining  the  flrudture  and  ufe  of  the  paits. 

It  is  eafily  perceived,  that  forgery  and  pliylic  mtift  improve  in  a 
country,  according  to  the  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  ftrtic- 
ture  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  for  which  reafon  we  could  wifh  that 
ftudents  in  anatomy  were  furniihed  with  fubje6Is  for  diffeclion  in 
this  country,  in  as  great  abundance,  and  witli  as  little  inconvenience, 
as  in  France. 

DISSEISIN,  in  law,  an  unlawful  difpoflefling  a  perfon  of  bis 
lands  or  tenements.  It  is  of  two  forts,  [mfitdiffieijin,  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  without  force  of  arms,  or  dijjinfi.n  by  force  of  arms,  more  pro¬ 
perly  termed  deforcement. 

The  difturbing  a  perfon  from  entering  on  his  land,  or  hindering 
him  from  tilling  it,  are  both  diffieifims  of  land;  and  denial  of  rent, 
when  lawfully  demanded,  is  a  dijjcifin  of  the  rent. 

DISSEISOR,  he  who  difjeijeth,  or  difpoflefleth  another  of  his 
land  ;  as  difeifee  fignifies  the  perfbn.difpoflefled. 

If  a  difjefor,  after  lie  has  expelled  the  right  owner,  gains  peaceable 
poifeffion  of  the  lands  five  years  without  claim,  and  continues  in  pof- 
feflion  fo  as  to  die  feiled,  and  the  land  defeends  to  his  heirs,  they 
will  have  a  right  to  the  poffelfion  till  the  owner  recovers  at  law  ; 
and  the  owner  (hall  lofe  his  eftate  for  ever,  if  he  doth  not  profecute 
his  fuit  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  ftatuteof  limitations. 

DISSENTERS,  a  general  denominatiomof  equal  import  with 
non-confovmifts. 

It  exprefles  certain  feds,  or  parties,  in  England,  who  in  matters 
of  religion,  churcli-difcipline,  and  ceremonies,  dijfent  from,  or  dif- 
agree  with  the  church  of  Engbnd,  and  have  a  toleration  by  law 
for  the  fame. 

Such,  particularly,  are  the  prefbyterians,  independents,  anabaptifls, 
quakers,  and  moravians.  See thearticle  Presbyterians, See. 

At  the  Revolution,  a  law  was  enacted,  that  the  ftatutes  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  king  James  I.  concerning  thedifciplineof  the  church, 
fhould  not  extend  to  proteftant  diffenters:  but  the  perfons  diffienting 
are  to  fubferibe  the  declaration  of  30  Car.  II.  c.  1,  and  take  the 
oaths  or  the  declaration  of  fidelity,  See.  And  they  mull  not  hold 
their  meetings  until  their  place  of  worftiip  is  certified  to  the  bifliup. 
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&c.  or  to  the  juftices  at  their  quarter  feffions,  and  regiftered  there  ; 
alfo  they  are  not  to  keep  the  doors  of  their  meeting-houfes  locked, 
&c.  If  any  perfon  difturbs  them  at  their  worlbip,  on  convidtion  at 
the  feflions,  he  Ihall  forfeit  20/. 

DISSEPIMENTUM,  a  term  applied  by  botanifts  to  the  thin 
tum  feparating  the  cells  of  the  fruits  of  plants. 

DISSIDENTS,  a  denomination  given  in  Poland  to  thofe  of  the 
Lutheran,  Calviniftic,  and  Greek  profeflion,  who,  though  tolerated 
there,  have  had  frequent  caufe  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the 
pa£ia  conventa  in  their  favour. 

DISSIMILAR  /eaves,  denote  the  two  firft  leaves  of  any  plant. 
They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ufually  are  of  a  different  form  from 
the  common  leaves  of  a  grown  plant.  Thefe,  Dr.  Grew  obferves, 
are  the  lobes  of  the  feed  thus  expanded  and  advanced  ;  and  their  life 
is,  for  the  protection  of  the  plume. 

Dissimilar  parts,  in  anatomy,  thofe  compounded  of  parts  of 
various  ftrudtnre  ;  fuch  are  all  thelimbsof  the  body. 

DISSIMILITUDE,  in  general, denotes  whatever  conftitute's  the 
difference  between  two  difftmilar  things.  See  the  articles  Dissimi¬ 
lar  and  Similitude. 

Dissimilitude, in  rhetoric,  an  argument,  wherein  from  difftmilar 
or  unlike  things,  other  dijjimilurs  are  deduced.  Thus  Cicero,  Si  bar- 
barorum  efi  in  diem  VI  verb  ;  tiojlra  conjilia  fempiternum  tempus  f pec- 
tare  debent :  “  if  barbarians  provide  only  for  the  prefent  day;  our 
confutations  (hould  have  an  eye  to  endlefs  duration.’*'  And  likewife 
in  the  following  argument  from  Catullus : 

Soles  occidere  id  redire  poffunt. 

Nobis  cum  femel  occidit  vrevis  lux, 

Nox  eji perpetua  una  dormienda. 

DISSI MULATION,  in  morals,  the  a£t  of  diflembling,  by  falla¬ 
cious  appearances,  or  falfe  pretences. 

Good  princes  regard  dijjimulation  as  a  neceffary  vice ;  but  tyrants 
confider  it  as  a  virtue. 

Dijjimulation  fometimes  implies  a  bare  concealment  of  one’s  mind  ; 
which  is  confident  with  prudence,  and  reconcileable  with  virtue  and 
honefty. 

With  refpedt  to  difftmulafion,  three  things  are  to  be  obferved  ; 
X.  That  the  characters  of  thofe  are  not  to  be  efteemed,  who  are  re- 
fervedand  cautious  without  diftindtion.  2.  Not  to  make  fecrets  of 
unimportant  matters.  3.  To  conduCt  ourfelves  in  fuch  manner,  as 
to  have  as  few  fecrets  as  pofiib'e. 

DISSIPATION,  in  phyfics,  an  infenfible  lofs,  or  confumption, 
of  the  minute  parts  of  a  body,  particularly  the  fpirits  ;  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  that  flux  whereby  they  fly  off,  and  are  loft.  See  Effluvia. 

Dissipation,  circle  of,  in  optics,  is  ufed  for  that  circular  fpace 
upon  the  retina  which  is  taken  up  by  one  of  the  extreme  pencils  or 
rays  ifluing  from  an  objeCl. 

Tounderftand  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  diftance  of 
an  objeCl  from  the  eye  is  too  fmall  or  t  >o  great  for  perfeCt  or  dift.ndt 
vifion,  the  rays  of  each  pencil,  ifluing  from  the  objeCl,  cannot  be 
united  at  a  point  on  the  retina,  but  beyond  it,  or  before  they  arrive  at 
the  retina:  confequently  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  occupy  a  circular 
fpace  upon  the  retina,  and  this  circle  is  called  the  circle  of  dijjipation  ; 
becaufe  the  rays  of  a  pencil,  inftead  of  being  colledted  into  a  central 
point,  arediflipa'ted  all  over  the  circle. 

The  conlideration  of  the  circles  of  dijjipation,  formed  by  the  rays 
Coming  from  the  extremities  of  objedts,  is  of  ufe  to  account  tor 
feveral  curious  phenomena  of  vifion. 

DISSOLVENT,  fomething  that  dijfolves,  i.  e.  divides,  and  reduces 
a  body  into  it’s  fmalleft  parts.  See  the  article  Dissolution. 

Thus  aqua  regia  is  the  diffohent  of  gold  ;  aqua  fortis  of  filver,  and 
other  metals ;  water,  of  faits  and  gums;  fpirit  of  wine,  of  refins; 
fpirit  of  vinegar,  of  pearls,  corals,  See.  . 

Sea-falt  is  found  the  proper  dijfolvent  of  gold.  This,  in  almoft 
any  form,  whether  as  a  fluid,  ora  folid,  or  a  fpirit,  does  the  bufinefs: 
accordingly,  this  is  the  bafis,  or  fundamental  ingredient,  of  aqua 
regia. 

So  nitre  is  the  proper  dijfolvent  of  filver,  and  has  that  effeft,  in 
whatever  form  it  is  applied  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  the  bafis  of  aqua 
fortis. 

Spirit  of  nitre,  added  to  that  of  fea-falt,  makes  it  djfslve  gold  the 
better:  but  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  added  to  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  difables  it 
from  having  any  effedt  on  filver.  Yet  Mr.  Homberg  furnifhes  an 
inftance  of  a  dijfolution  of  filver  made  by  the  dijfolvent  of  gold. 

DISSOLUTION,  in  chemiftry,  pharmacy,  and  phyfics,  a  dif- 
continuation,  or  analyfis,  of  the  ftrudtureof  a  mixed  body  ;  whereby, 
what  was  one,  and  contiguous,  is  divided  into  little  parts,  either 
homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous.  See  Analysis,  and  Division. 

Dijfolution,  then,  is  a  general  name  for  all  reductions  of  concrete 
bodies  into  their  fmalleft  parts,  without  any  regard  either  to  folidity 
or  fluidity ;  though,  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  among 
authors,  it  is  reftrained  to  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies  into  a  ftate 
of  fluidity,  by  the  adtion  of  fomc  fluid  menstruum  or  dijfolvent : 
in  which  cafe  an  union  is  formed  between  the  integrant  parts  of  one 
body,  and  thofe  of  another' of  a  different  nature ;  fo  that  it  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  than  an  aCt  of  combination  :  this  is  more  properly  ex- 
prelfedby  solution,  asa  branch  of  dijfolution . 

According  to  the  opinion  of  F.  Tertius  de  Lanis,  adopted  by  the 
learned  Boerhaave,  in  his  chemiftry,  the  power,  or  faculty,  of  dif- 
folving,  is  lodged  in  fire  alone. 

Other  fluids,  commonly  fuppofed  diffolvents,  only  produce  their 
effeCl  by  means  of  the  fiery  fpiculathey  abound  with.  Even  air, 
which  is  judged  a  powerful  menftruum,  owes  all  it’s  force  to  the 
rays  of  light  diffufed  therein. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  all  dijflutions,  and  the  feveral 
phenomena  thereof,  from  the  great  principle  of  attraction  ;  and,  in 
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effeCl,  the  phenomena  of  dijfolution  furnifli  a  great  part  of  the  ar- 
guments  and  confiderations,  whereby  he  proves  the  reality  of  that  1 
principle. 

Dissolution  of  the  blood,  is  an  affeCtion  of  that  humour  direClly 
oppoflte  to  coagulation  ;  and  is  fuch  a  comminution  of  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  blood,  as  indifpofes  it  for  that  feparation  of  the  crajfa- 
mentum  from  the  ferous  part,  which  always  enfues  in  healthy  blood 
on  it’s  cooling  out  of  the  body.  It  is  frequently  the  confequence 
of  malignant  and  peftilential  levers,  poifons,  &CC. 

DISSONANCE,  in  mufic.  See  the  article  Discord. 

A  cliff  fiance  is  properly  the  refult  of  a  mixture,  or  meeting  of  two 
founds,  which  are  difagreeable  to  the  ear  ;  fuch  are  ditones,  tritones, 
falfe  fifth ,  redundant  fourth,  feventh,  &c. 

DISSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  of  two  fyllabies  ;  as  na¬ 
ture, fortune,  lament,  fcience,  &c. 

DiSTAFF,  an  iuftrument  about  which  flax  is  tied,  in  order  to  be 
fpun. 

Dist kiv-thfile,  the  atraftylis  of  fome  authors.  See  Thistle. 
DISTANCE,  in  general,  is  an  interval  between  two  things, 
either  with  refpeCt  to  time  or  place, 

Dijlar.ce  alfo  properly  denotes  the  (horteft  line  between  two  points, 
objeCts,  &c. 

Difiance,  the  ingenious  Dr.  Berkeley  obferves,  cannot  of  itfelf 
and  immediately  be  feen  :  for  dfiance  being  a  line  directed  endwife 
to  the  eye,  it  projeCts  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  which' 
point  remains  invariably  thp  fame,  whether  the  diftance  be  longer 
or  (horter. 

A  late  eminent  mathematician  obferves,  that  the  difiance  here 
fpoken  of,  is  difiance  from  the  eye  ;  and  that  what  is  faid  of  it,  mult 
not  be  applied  to  difiance  in  general. 

Dfiance \s  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  an  interval,  not  only  in  re¬ 
fpeCt  of  lime  and  place,  but  alfo  of  quality.  Thus  we  fay,  thd 
d fiance  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  the  birth  of  Jelus  Chrift, 
is  upwards  of  4000  years ;  the  diflance  between  the  Creator  and 
creature  is  infinite. 

Distance,  in  aftronomy.  The  dfiance of  the  fun,  planets,  and 
comets,  is  only  found  from  their  parallax,  as  it  cannot  be  found 
either  by  eclipfes,  or  their  different  phafes:  for  from  the  theory  of 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  planets  we  know,  at  any  time,  the 
proportion  of  the  dfiances  of  the  fun  and  planets  from  us ;  and  the 
horizontal  parallaxes  are  in  a  reciprocal  propoi&jn  to  thefe  dif  - 
tances. 

The  mean  dfiances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun,  in  Britilh  miles, 
are  as  follow  : 

— -  32,000,000^ 

—  59,000,000  I 

—  8 1 ,000,000  I  miles  dtftan  t  from 

—  123,000,000  j  the  fun.  - 

—  424,000,000 

—  777,000, 000  J 

The  dfiance  of  the  fixed  ftars,  as  having  no  fen  Able  parallax,  can 
be  little  more  than  gueff  d  at. 

The  dfiance  of  the  fecondary  planets,  from  their  refpedtive  pri¬ 
mary  ones,  areas  follow  : 

The  moon  is  diftant  from  the  earth  60  femi-diarneters  and  2  half 
of  the  earth,  from  it’s  center,  or  240,000  miles. 

The  firft  moon  of  Jupiter  is  at  the  dfiance  of  5  Ts0  femi-diameters 
of  Jupiter’s  body  from  his  center;  or  meafured  with  a  micro¬ 
meter. 

The  fecond  at  the  dfiance  of  9  femi-diameters. 

The  third  at  the  dfiance  of  14  T3Q  femi-diameters. 

The  fourth  at  the  dfiawce  of  25  femi-diameters. 

The  firft  Saturnian  moon  is  at  the  diflance  of  near  2  femi-diame¬ 
ters  of  Saturn’s  ring  from  it’s  center. 

The  fecond,  at  \\vt  dfiance  cd  2  *  femi-diameters  of  the  ring. 

The  third,  at  the  dfiance  of  3  f  Lmi-diameters. 

The  fourth,  at  the  dfiance  of  8  femi-diameters. 

The  fifth,  at  the  dfiance  of  23  To  femidiameters.  See  Diameter'. 

Distance  of  the  fun  from  the  moon’s  node  or  apogee,  is  an  arch  of 
the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  fun’s  true  place,  and  the  moon’s 
node  or  apogee.  See  the  article  Node  inthe  Syftem  of  Astronomy. 

Distance  of  the  bajlwts,  in  fortification,  is  the  fide  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  polygon.  s 

Distances,  in  geometry,  are  meafured  by  the  chain,  decempeda, 
and  the  like.  See  the  article  Chain,  &c. 

Distances,  inaccejfble,  arc  found  by  taking  bearings  thereto  from 
the  two  extremes  of  a  line,  whofe  length  is  given.  Sec  the  articles 
Plain-table,  Theodolite,  &c. 

Distance,  apparent,  in  optics,  that  dfiance  which  we  judge  an 
objedt  to  be  from  us  when  feen  afar  off,  being  commonly  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  true  diflance ;  becaufe  we  are  apt  fo  think  that  all 
very  remote  objedts,  whofe  parts  cannot  well  be  diftingui filed,  and 
which  have  no  other  objedt  in  view  near  them,  to  be  at  the  fame 
dfiance  from  us,  though  perhaps  the  one  is  thotifands  of  miles 
nearer  than  the  other,  as  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  fun  and 
moon. 

The  moft  univerfal,  and  often  the  mod  Pure  means  of  judging  of  the 
dfiance  oi  objedts,  Dr.  Porterfield  fays,  is  the  angle  made  by  t!ie 
optic  axes  :  our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  ftations,  b v  the  aflif- 
tance  of  which  dfiances  are  taken  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon,  why  thofe 
perfwns  who  have  loft  the  fight  of  one  eye,  fo  frequently  mils  their 
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mark  in  pouring  liquor 
other  actions  as  require  that  the  dfiance  be  exadtly  diftinguifhed. 
With  refpedt  to  the  method  of  judging  by  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  objedts,  he  obferves,  that  this  can  only  ferve,  when  we  are  other- 
wife  acquainted  with  their  real  magnitude.  Thus  he  accounts  for 
the  deception  to  which  we  are  liable  in  eftimating  dfiances,  by  any 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary  magnitudes  that  terminate  them  ;  as,  in  travelling 
towards  a  large  city,  caffle,  or  cathedral,  we  fancy  them  to  be 
nearer  than  they  really  are.  Hence  alfo  animals  and  fmall  obje&s 
feen  in  a  valley,  contiguous  to  large  mountains,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  or  high  building,  appear  exceeding  fmall.  Dr.  Jurin 
accounts  for  the  laff  recited  phenomenon,  by  obferving,  that  we 
have  no  diffinCt  idea  of  dftance  in  that  oblique  direction,  and  there¬ 
fore  judge  of  them  merely  by  their  pictures  on  the  eye.  Dr.  Por¬ 
terfield  obferves,  with  refpeCt  to  the  ftrength  of  colouring  of  dif¬ 
ferent  objeCts,  that  if  we  are  allured  they  are  of  a  fimilar  colour, 
and  one  appears  more  bright  and  lively  than  ffie  other,  we  judge 
the  brighter  objeCt  to  be  the  nearer.  When  the  fmall  parts  of 
objeCts  appear  confufed,  or  do  not  appear  at  all,  wejudge  that  they 
are  at  a  grea»  dftance,  and  iiice  verfa  ;  becaufe  the  image  of  any  ob¬ 
jeCt,  or  part  of  an  objeCt,  diminifhes  as  tha  di/iance  ot  it  increafes. 
Finally,  wejudge  of  the  dftancc  of  objects  by  the  number  of  inter¬ 
vening  bodies,  whereby  it  is  divided  into  feparate  and  diffinCt  parts, 
and  the  pnore  this  is  the  cafe,  the  greater  will  the  dijiance  appear. 
Thus  diftances  upon  uneven  furfaces  appear  lefs  than  upon  a  plane, 
becaufe  the  inequalities  do  not  appear,  and  the  whole  apparent  dift 
tance  is  diminilhed  by  the  parts  that  do  not  appear  in  it :  and  thus 
the  banks  of  a  river  appeaf  contiguous  to  a  diltant  eye,  when  the 
fiver  is  low  and  not  feen. 

Distance,  in  navigation,  is  the  number  of  miles  or  leagues,  that 
a  fhip  has  failed  from  any  point.  See  the  article  Sailing. 

DISTASTE,  or  Disgust,  a  lofs  of  appetite,  or  an  averfion,  or 
repugnance,  to  foods  which  are  commonly  eaten. 

Dftafte  is  held  bv  phyficians  to  arife  from  a  Want  of  fenfation  in 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  ventricle,  which  may  be  occafioned  various 
ways  :  as,  by  a  too  great  abundance  of  food  ;  thick,  heavy  humours 
in  the  ftomach  ;  fat,  vifeid  aliment  ;  ob ft ruCtions  of  the  laCteals  ; 
ftipprellions  of  the  ufual  evacuations  ;  intermiffions  of  the  ordinary 
exercifes ;  a  defeCt  in  the  nerves,  in  having  their  natural  faculty 
abolilhed  or  fufpended,  as  in  a  lethargy  and  apoplexy  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sylvius,  by  a  grofs  vifeid  faliva,  or  thick  bile,  afeending  out  of 
the  fmall  guts  into  the  flomach. 

DISTEMPER,  in  medicine.  See  the  article  Disease. 

Distemper  is  ufed }  in  painting,  for  the  working  up  of  colours 
with  fomething  elfe  befides  bare  water,  or  oil. 

If  the  colours  be  prepared  with  the  former  of  tliefe,  that  kind  of 
painting  is  called  limning;  and  if  with  oil,  it  is  called  painting  in 
oil,  or  fimply  painting.  , 

If  the  colours  be  mixed  with  fize,  whites  of  eggs,  or  any  fuch 
proper  glutinous,  or  unCtuous  fubftancej  and  not  with  oil,  they  then 
fay,  it  is  done  in  dijiemper ;  as  thofe  of  the  admirable  cartoons,  for¬ 
merly  at  Hampton  court. 

DISTENSION,  properly  fignifies  the  ftretching  or  extending  a 
thing  to  it’s  full  length  or  breadth  ;  alfo  the  ftate  of  a  thing  violently 
ftretched  and  d ft  ended. 

Distension,  diftenfioi  hazasiq,  in  ancient  raufic,  was  ufed  for 
the  differences  of  founds,  with  relation  to  acute  and  grave. 

Ariftoxenus  fixes  the  lead  interval  or  dftenjion  in  practice,  to  the 
dlefts  enharmonica :  as  to  the  greateft,  he  thinks  it  does  not  exceed 
two  oCtaves,  and  a  fourth,  or  fifth,  if  we  confider  any  human  voice ; 
or  three  oCtaves,  if  we  confider  one  and  the  fame  inltrument. 

DISTICH,  a  couplet  of  verfes  making  a  complete  fenfe.  Thus 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes  are  difpofed  in  diftichs. 

There  are  excellent  morals  in  Cato’s  diftichs. 

DISTICHIA5IS,  in  furgery,  a  difeafe  of  the  eye-lids,  when 
Under  the  ordinary  eye-lafhes  there  grows  another  extraordinary  row 
of  hair,  which  frequently  eradicates  the  former,  and  pricking  the 
membrane  of  the  eye,  excites  pain,  and  brings  on  a  defluxion.  It 
is  cured  by  pulling  out  the  fecund  row  of  hairs  with  nippers,  and 
cauterizing  the  pores  out  of  which  they  iffiied. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  Stg,  fignifying  double,  and 
c:y^.  order. 

DISTILLATION,  in  cnemiftry,  &c.  Refer  to  Syffem  of 
Chemistry,  p.  497* 

Distillation,  combinatory,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  exprefs' 
that  fort  of  reaification  of  diftilled  fpirits,  which  is  done  with  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  which,  he  otherwife  calls  impropei  rectification,  by  way 
of  diftinCtion  from  that  called  proper  rectification,  which  is  only 
the  method  of  reducing  a  fpirit  to  it’s  utmoft  degree  of  purity 
and  perfection.  Malt  fpirit  is  the  general  fubjeft  of  combinatory 
diftillation,  and  the  means  to  reCtify  it  on  this  may  be  reduced  to 
three  heads  :  I .  That  by  fixed  alkaline  falls  alone.  2.  That  by  fixed 
alkaline  falls  and  acid  fpirits-  And  3.  That  by  falme  bodies  and 
flavouring  additions.  The  effea  of  this  operation,  when  carefully 
performed,  is,  to  attenuate,  and  thin  the  fpirit,  and  to  keep  back  a 
part  of  it’s  grofs  and  foetid  oil,  and  fo  far  to  alter  the  part  of  the 
oil  which  comes  over,  as  fcarce  to  leave  the  fpirit  diftinguifhabie 
from  a  malt  fpirit. 

The  fairs  ufed  on  this  occafion  are  either  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  pot- 
affi  and  calcined  tartar,  or  decrepitated  common  ffilt,  or  calcined 
vitriol,  alum,  or  fandiver.  1  he  moll  common  flavourers  are  mace, 
orrice-root,  parfneps*  artichokes,  rhodium,  raifin-ftalk,  damafk- 
rofes,  wine-lees,  grape  or  rape-hufks,  and  the  oil  of  wine,  which 
is~ infinitely  preferable  to  all  the  others,  but  is  not  fo  well  known. 
The  ultimate  perfection  aimed  at  in  all  the  precedes  of  combinatory 
diflillation ,  is  the  depurating  the  Englifhmah  fpirit  at  one  opeiation, 
foas  to  render  it  taflelefs  and  inodorous,  and  yet  vinous  ;  or  die  to 
make  it  refemble  the  French  brandy,  arrack,  or  fome  other  low- 

flavoured  vinous  fpirits.  ,  , 

•  DISTILLED  waters.  The  waters  diftilled  from  plants  and  other 
medicinal  things,  may  receive  fomething  from  the  veflels  in  which 
they  are  diftilled,  which  may  in  fome  degree  alter  their  properties. 
Even  water  alone  diftilled  in-  glafs  vcffels,  and  in  thofe  of  metal, 
No.  60.  Vol.II. 
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difLrs  fo  much,  that  thefb  two  diftillatiuns  being  mixed,  will  render 
one  another  turbid. 

Commori  water  diftilled  in  gold,  filver,  of  glafs,  with  a  glafs  head, 
ana  Kept  in  glafs,  remains  aUays  clear;  but,  in  cryffal  of  Pifa,  it 
>  8rou’s  turoid  in  a  few  hours,  then  milky,  and  in  a  few  days  yellow, 
and  alter  all  this  bitter,;  whereas  in  cryffal  of  Rome  or  Venice,  the 
lame  water  does,  not  grow  turbid  till  after  two  or  three  days,  and 
never  becomes  yellow  or  bitter  in  it  ;  and  in  cryffal  of  Paris  it  will 

ni  r°W  t"-b'd’  but  after  a  veD  c'onfide.able  time. 

•  re.  LLER*  a  Perfon  who  diftils  fpirits  for  Lie.  Such  a  perfoti 
is  liable  to  the  furvey  and  duties  ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  have  any 
Uil  1  or  number  of  Hills,  which  fingly  or  together  contain  lefs  than 
a  hundred  gallons,  under  the  penalty  of  100/.  and  the  wafh-ffilt 
fhall  contain  at  leaff  four  hundfed  gallons,  exclulive  of  the  head,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  penalty. 

Dift illers  are  to  enter  their  WarehoUfes,  (tills,  and  veflels,  See.  at 
the  next  office  of  excife,  on  pain  of  20/.  and  perforis  occupying 
any  fuch  fhall  forfeit  50/.  and  the  veflels  are  to  be  marked  by  the 
gager.  , 

Difti Hers  Who  ufe  private  pipes,  Sic.  for  conveyance  of  diftilled 
liquor,  forfeit  ioo/.  They  fhall  alfo  makfe  holes  in  the  breaft  of  the 
Hill  for  taking  gages  and  fatnples,  and  pfovide  locks  on  the  Hill- 
heads,  the  holes,  difeharge-cocks,  and  fufhace-door,  under  a  penalty 
of  50/.  and  ot  200/.  for  breaking  or  wilfully  damaging  fuch  lock  or 
faftening,  after  it  has  been  fecured  by  the  officer. 

Dftillers  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  officer  of  excife,  before 
they  receive  any  wine,  cyder,  &c.  or  any  kind  of  fermented  wafh, 
on  pain  of  50/.  and  alfo  before  they  charge  or  open  the  (till,  expref- 
fing  and  deferibing  the  number  of  marks  of  the  wafh  hatches  ufed  ; 
and  they  are  prohibited  from  charging  the  ftill  with  any  other,  under 
a  penalty  of  100/; 

Dftillers,  in  preparing  griff  for  wafh,  that  ufe  more  wheat  in  the 
proportion  of  one  quarter  of  wheat  to  two  quarters  of  any  other 
grain,  forfeit  50/. 

Excife  officers  may  enter  warehoufes,  Sec.  ufed  by  dftillers  and 
dealers,  to  take  account  of  liquor,  by  day  or  night ;  and  perfons 
obftruCting  them  forfeit  50/.  and  5 s.  a  gallori  is  forfeited  for  all  li¬ 
quors  concealed. 

Retailers  of  diftilled  liquors,  or  fuch  as  fell  the  fame  in  lefs 
quantity  than  two  gallons,  muff  takeout  a  licence  }  which  is  to  be 
granted  only  to  thofe  who  keep  taverns,  victual  ling- houfes,  inns, 
cofFee-houfes,  orale-houfeS  ;  who,  within  the  limits  ot  the  head  office 
of  excife  in  London,  pay  10/.  a  year  rent  and  parifh  rates,  and  in 
places  where  the  occupiers  are  not  rated,  12/.  a  year  ;  and  who,  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pay  to  church  and  poor.  They  muff 
firft  be  licenced  to  fell  ale  in  the  places  where  they  dwell.  Retailers 
without  licence  forfeit  id/. 

A  Trentije  on  DISTILLERY. 

DISTILLERY,  is  the  art  of  diftilling  brandy  and  other  fpirits. 
This  art  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  about 
the  year  1150:  they  learned  it  of  the  African  Moors,  who  had  it 
from  the  Egyptians. 

For  Distillation. 

For  the  fhore  effectually  performing  the  operation  of  diftilling, 
there  is  only  one  general  rule  that  can' be  given  ;  namely,  to  let  the 
heat,  in  all  cafes,  be  as  gentle  as  poffible.  Accidents  will  be  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented  by  having  the  worm  of  a  proper  widenefs,  and 
by  rectifying  the  fpirits  in  a  water  bath  ;  which,  if  fufficiently  large, 
will  perform  the  operation  with  all  thedifpatch  requifite  for  the  muff 
exfenlive  bufinefs.  The  veffel  in  which  the  rectification  is  per¬ 
formed,  ought  to  be  covered  with  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  to  be 
loaded  with  lead  at  the  bottom,  fo  that  it  may  fink  in  the  water. 
Thus  the  operation  will  go  on  as  quickly  as  if  it  was  on  an  open 
fire,  and  without  the  leaff  danger  of  a  mifearriage  ;  nor  will  it 
ever  be  neceffary  to  make  the  water  in  the  bath  come  to  a  boiling 
heat. 

Method  of  imitating  Brandy  in  our  Lount/y. 

Many  of  our  Engliffi  fpirits,  with  proper  management,  are  con¬ 
vertible  into  brandies  that  fhall  hafdly  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 
foreign  in  many  refpeCts^  provided  the  operation  be  neatly,  per¬ 
formed.  ...  r  . 

The  ufual  method  of  rectifying  fpirits  from  alkaline  falls,  deitroys 
their  vinofity,  and  in  it’s  ffead  introduces  an  urinous  or  lixivious 
tafte.  But  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  reftore,  or  at  leaff  to  fub- 
ffitute  in  it’s  room,  fome  degree  of  vinofity,  feveral  methods  have 
been  propofed,  and  a  multitude  of  experiments  performed,  in  order 
to  difeover  this  great  deiideratum,  none  of  which  has  fucceeded  equal 
to  the  fpirit  of  nitre;  and  accordingly  this  fpirit,  either  ftmngor 
dulcified,  has  been  ufed  by  moil  diffillerstogive  an  agreeable  vinofity 
to  their  fpirits.  Several  difficulties,  however,  occur  in  the  method 
of  tiling  it ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  it  s  being  apt  to  quit  the 
liquor  in  a  ffiorf  time,  and  confeqiiently  depriving  the  liquor  of 
that  vinofity  it  was  intended  to  give.  In  order  to  remove  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  prevent  the  vinofity  from  quitting  the  goods,  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  which  is  much  better  than  the  ffrong  fpirit. 
Ihoultl  be  prepared  by  a  previous  digeffton,  continued  for  fome  time, 
with  alcohol  the  longer  the  digeft.on  is  continued,  the  more  inti¬ 
mately  will  they  be  blended,  and  the  compound  rendered  the  milder 

anAlteftrea  proper  digeffion,  the  dulcified  fpirit  ffiould  be  mixed 
with  the  brandy,  by  which  the  vinofity  w,l  be  intimately  bonded 
With  the  goods,  and  not  difpofed  to  fly  off  for  a  very  confiderable 
rime  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  quantity  of  this  mi¬ 
neral  acid  requifite  to  be  employed;  becaufe  different  proportions 
of  it  are  neceffary  in  different  fpiri's.  It  ffiould,  however,  be 
carefully  attended  to,  that  though^  fmall  quantity  of  itnttun- 
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doubtedly  give  an  agreeable  vinofity  refembling  that  naturally 
found  in  the  fine  fubtile  fpirit  drawn  from  vines,  yet  an  over 
large  dofe  of  it  will  not  only  caufe  a  difagreeable  flavour,  but  alfo 
render  the  whole  defign  abortive,  by  difcovering  the  impolition. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  endeavour  to  cover  a  foul  tafle  in  goods  by 
large  doles  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  will  find  themfelves  de¬ 
ceived. 

The  beft,  and  indeed  the  only  method  of  imitating  French 
brandies  to  perfection,  is  by  an  elfential  oil  of  wine  ;  this  being 
the  very  thing  that  gives  the  French  brandies  their  flavour.  It 
muff,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to  ufe  even  this  in¬ 
gredient  to  advantage,  a  pure  taftelefs  fpirit  muff  firft  be  procured  ; 
for  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect,  that  this  elfential  oil  fhould  be  able 
to  give  the  agreeable  flavour  of  French  brandies  to  our  fulfome 
malt  fpirit,  already  loaded  with  it’s  naufeous  oil,  or  llrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  lixivious  tafle  from  the  alkaline  falts  ufed  in  recti¬ 
fication. 

,We  fhall  now  fhew  the  method  of  procuring  this  elfential  oil  of 
wine,  which  is  this  :  Take  fome  cakes  of  dry  wine  lees,  fuch  as  are 
ufed  by  our  haiters,  diflblve  them  in  fix  or  eight  times  their  weight 
of  water,  diftil  the  liquor  with  a  flow  fire,  and  feparate  the  oil  with 
a  feparating  glafs ;  reserving  for  the  nicefl  ufes  only  that  which 
comes  over  firft,  the  fucceeding  oil  being  coarfer  and  more  refinous. 
Having  procured  this  fine  oil  of  wine,  it  may  be  mixed  into  a 
quinteffence  with  pure  alcohol ;  by  which  means  it  may  be  pre- 
ferved  a  long  time  fully  pofTefled  of  all  it’s  flavour  and  virtues  : 
but,  wiihout  fuch  management,  it  will  foon  grow  refinous  and 
rancid. 

When  a  fine  effential  oil  of  wine  is  thus  procured,  and  alfo  a 
pure  and  infipid  fpirit,  French  brandies  may  be  imitated  to  per¬ 
fection,  with  regard  to  the  flavour.  It  muff,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  carefully  adverted  to,  that  the  elfential  oil  be  drawn 
from  the  fame  kind  of  lees  as  the  brandy  to  be  imitated  was  pro¬ 
cured  from  ;  we  mean,  in  order  to  imitate  Coniac  brandy,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  diftil  the  elfential  oil  frpm  Coniac  lees ;  and  the 
fame  for  any  other  kind  of  brandy.  For,  as  different  brandies  have 
different  flavours,  and  as  thefe  flavours  are  entirely  owing  to -the  ef¬ 
fential  oil  of  the  grape,  it  would  be  prepofterous  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  flavour  of  Coniac  brandy  with  an  elfential  oil  procured 
from  the  lees  of  Botirdeaux  wine.  When  the  flavour  of  the  brandy 
is  well  imitated  by  a  proper  dofe  of  the  elfential  oil,  and  the  whole 
reduced  into  one  fimple  homogeneous  fluid,  other  difficulties  are  ftill 
behind :  the  flavour,  though  the  eflential  part,  is  not,  however,  the 
only  one;  the  colour,  the  proof,  and  the  foftnefs,  mud  alfo  be  re¬ 
garded,  before  a  fpirit  that  perfectly  refembles  brandy  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  With  regard  to  the  proof,  it  may  be  eafily  hit,  by  ufing  a 
fpirit  redified  above  proof;  which,  after  being  intimately  mixed 
with  the  elfential  oil  of  wine,  may  be  let  down  to  a  proper  ftan- 
dard  with  fair  water.  And  the  foftnefs  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
obtained  by  diddling  and  redifying  the  fpirit  with  a  gentle  fire ;  and 
what  is  wanting  of  this  criterion  in  the  liquor  when  firft  made,  will 
be  fiipplied  by  time:  for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  it  is  time 
alone  that  gives  this  property  to  French  brandies  ;  they  being  at 
firft  acrid,  foul,  and  fiery.  But,  with  regard  to  the  colour,  a  parti¬ 
cular  method  is  required  to  imitate  it  in  perfection. 

The  Art  of  Colouring  Spirits. 


This  art  owes  it’s  rife  to  obfervations  on  foreign  brandies.  A 
piece  of  French  brandy  that  has  acquired  by  age  a  great  deal  01 
jbftnefs  and  ripenefs,  is  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  yellowiffi  brown  colour;  and  hehce  our  diftiliers  havt 
endeavoured  to  imitate  this  colour  in  fuch  fpirits  as  are  intended  tc 
pafs  for  French  brandy.  Ar.d  in  order  to  this,  a  great  variety  of 
experiments  have  been  made  on  different  fubftances.  But  in  order 
to  know  a  direct  and  fure  method  of  imitating  this  colour  to  per¬ 
fection,  it  is  neceffary  we  fhould  be  informed  whence  the  French 
brandies  themfelves  acquire  their  colour.  This  difcovery  is  very 
eafily  made.  The  common  experiment  of  trying  whether  brandy 
will  turn  blackiffi  with  a  folution  of  iron,  ffiews  that  the  colour  i< 
owing  to  fome  of  the  refinous  matter  of  the  oak  cafk  diffolved  in  the 
fpirit.  There  can  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  imitating  this 
colour  to  perfection,  A  fmall  quantity  of  the  extract  of  oak,  or  the 
Ihavings  of  that  wood,  properly  digefted,  will  furnifh  us  with  a 
tincture  capable  of  giving  the  fpirit  any  degree  of  colour  required. 
But,  as  the  tindureis  extraded  from  the  calk  by  brandy,  that  is, 
alcohol  and  water,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  both  in  extracting  the 
tincture  ;  for  each  of  thefe  diifolves  different  parts  of  the  wood. 
Let,  therefore,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oak  fhavings  be  digefted  in 
ftrong  fpirit  of  wine,  and  alfo  at  the  fame  time  other  oak  ffiavingi 
be  digefted  in  water  ;  and  when  the  liquors  have  acquired  a  ftrons 
tindure  from  the  oak,  let  both  be  poured  off  from  the  Ihavings  intc 
different  veflels,  and  both  placed  over  a  gentle  fire  till  reduced  tc 
the  confidence  of  treacle.  In  this  condition  let  the  two  ektradi 
be  intimately  mixed .  together ;  which  may  be  effedually  done  b) 
adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  loaf  fugar,  in  fine  powder,  and  rubbing 
the  whole  well  together.  By  this  means  a  liquid  effential  extract  o; 
oak  will  be  procured,  and  always  ready  to  be  ufed  as  occafion  fhal 
require. 

Other  methods  are  ufed  for  colouring  brandies  ;  but  the  beft,  be- 
iides  the  extrad  of  the  oak  above  mentioned,  are  treacle  and  hurn 
lugar.  1  lie  treacle  gives  the  fpirits  a  fine  colour,  nearly  refem¬ 
bling  that  of  French  brandy  ;  but  as  it’s  colour  is  but  dilute,  a  large 
quantity  muft  be  ufed  :  this  is  not,  however,  attended  with  any  bac 
con  eqiiences  ,  for  notwithftanding  the  fpirit  is  really  weakened  by 

is  acution,  yet  the  bubble  proof,  the  general  criterion  of  fpirits 
is  greatly  mended  by  the  tenacity  imparted  to  the  liquor  by  the 
treacle.  The  fpirit  alfo  acquires  from  the  mixture  a  i'weetifh  01 
u  nous  a  e,  an  a  fullnefs  in  the  mouth  ;  both  which  propertiei 


render  it  very  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the  common  people,  who 
are,  in  fad,  the  principal  confumers  of  thefe  Tpirits.  A  rnucli 
fmaller  quantity  of  burnt  fugar  than  of  treacle  will  be  fufficient  for 
colouring  the  fame  quantity  of  fpirits  :  the  tafte  is  alfo  very  different  - 
ior  inflead  of  the  fweetnefs  imparted  by  the  treacle,  the  fpirit  2CI 
quires  from  the  burnt  fugar  an  agreeable  bittemefs,  and  by  that  - 
means  recommends  itfelf  to  nicer  palates,  which  are  offended  with 
a  lufeious  fpirit.  The  burnt  fugar  is  prepared  by  dilfolving  a  pro-  er 
quantity  of  fugar  in  a  little  water,  and  fcorching  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  acquires  a  black  colour.  Either  treacle  or  burnt  fugar 
will  nearly  imitate  the  genuine  colour  of  old  Fre  nch  brandy  ;  but 
neither  of  them  will  fucceed  when  put  to  the  left  of  the  vitriolie  fo¬ 
lution. 

The  fpirit  di Hilled  from  molaffes  or  treacle  is  very  chan  Qf 
pure.  It  is  made  from  common  treacle  diffolved  in  water,  and  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wafh  for  the  common  malt  fpirit. 
But  if  fome  particular  art  is  not  ufed  in  diftilling  this  fpirit,  it  w  ill 
not  prove  fo  vinous  as  malt  fpirit,  but  more  flat  and  left  pungent 
and  acid,  though  otherwife  much  cleaner  tailed,  as  it’s  effential  oil 
is  of  a  much  lefs  offenfive  flavour.  Therefore,  if  good  freih  wifie 
lees,  abounding  in  tartar,  be  added  and  duly  fermented  with  the 
molaffes,  the  fpirit  will  acquire  a  much  greater  vinofity  and  brilk- 
nefs,  and  approach  much  nearer  to  the  nature  of  foreign  fpirits. 
Where  the  molaffes  fpirit  is  brought  to  common  proof  ftrem'th,  if 
it  is  found  not  to  have  a  fufficient  vinofity,  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  add  fome  good  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  and  if  the  fpirit  be  clean 
worked,  it  may,  by  this  addition,  only,  ba  made  to  pafs  on  ordiiWy 
judges  for  French  brandy.  Great  quantities  of  this  fpirit  are  ufed 
in  adulterating  foreign  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack. '  Much  of  it  is  "alfo  - 
ufed  alone  in  making  cherry  brandy,  and  other  drams  by  infnfion  • 
in  ail  which  many,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  prefer  it  to  foreign 
brandies.  Molaffes,  like  all  other  fpirits,  is  entirely  colon  rlefis  w  hen 
firft  extraded  ;  but  diftiliers  always  give  it  as  nearly  as  poffible  the 
colour  of  foreign  fpirits. 

Imitation  of  Rum. 

On  the  ajiove.mentioned  principles,  the  imitating  of  foreign 
fpirits  of  all  kinds  may  be  eafily  effected.  It  will  only  coft  the  pro-  ■ 
curing  of  fome  of  thole  fubftances  from  which  the  fpirit  is  drawn  • 
and  diftilling  this  with  water,  the  effential  oil  will  always  give  the  - 
flavour  defired.  Thus,  to  imitate  Jamaica  rum,  it  will  only  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  procure  fome  of  the  tops,  or  other  ufelefs  parts,  of  the"  ! 
fugar-canes ;  from  which  an  effential  oil  being  drawn,  and  mixed 
with  clean  molaffes  fpirit,  it  will  give  it  the  true  flavour.  The 
principal  difficulty  muft  lie  in  procuring  a  fpirit  totally,  or  nearly, 
free  of  all  flavour  of  it’s  own.  The  fpirit  drawn  from  the  refnfe  of 
a  fugar-houfe  is  by  our  author  commended  as  fiiperior  to  thatdrawn 
from  molaffes  ;  though  even  this  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  forfte  kind 
of  flavour  of  it’s  own  ;  nor  indeed  is  that  drawn  from  the  belt 
refined  fugar  entirely  flavourlefs.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore, 
that  to  procure  an  abfolutely  flavourleft  fpirit  is  impoffible.  The 
only  method,  therefore,  of  imitating  foreign  fpirits,  is  by  choofing 
fuch  materials  as  will  yield  a  fpirit  flavoured  as  much  like  them  as 
poffible.  The  materials  mod  recommended  by  our  author  in  this 
cafe,  and  probably  the  beft  that  can  be  ufed,  are  raifins.  Concerning 
thefe  he  gives  the  following  diredions.  “  In  order  toextrad  this 
fpirit,  the  raifins  muft  be  infufed  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  and 
fermented  in  the  manner  already  direded.  .  When  the  fermentation' 
is  completed,  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  ftill,  and  the  fpirit  . 
extracted  by  a  ftrong  fire.  The  reafon  why  we  here  dired  a  ftrong 
fire  is,  becaufe  by  that  means  a  greater  quantity  of  the  effential  oil 
will  come  over  the  helm  with  the  fpirit,  which  will  render  it  fitter 
for  the  diftiiler’s  purpofe;  for  this  fpirit  is  commonly  ufed  to  mix: 
with  common  malt  goods  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  how  far  it  will  go 
in  this  refped,  ten  gallons  of  it  being  often  fufficient  to  crivea 
determining  {favour  and  agreeable  vinofity  to  a  whole  piece  of  malt 
fpirits. 

The  diftiller  will  therefore  find  it  worth  his  while  to  endeavour  at 
improving  the  common  method  of  extrading  fpirits  fropi  .raifins  ; 
and  perhaps  the  following  hint  ‘may  merit  attention :  When  the 
fermentation  is  completed,  and  the  ftill  charged  with  fermented 
liquor  as  above  direded,  let  the  whole  be  drawn  off  with  as  briftc 
a  fire  as  poffible  ;  but,  inftead  of  the  calk  or  can  generally  ufed  by 
diftiliers  for  a  receiver,  let  a  large  glafs,  called  by  chemifts  a  fepa- 
rating  glafs,  be  placed  under  the  nofe  of  the  worm,  and  a  common 
receiver  applied  to  the  fpont  of  the  Teparating  glafs  :  by  this  means' 
the  effential  oil  will  fwim  upon  the  tup  of  the  fpirit,  or  rather  low 
wine,  in  -the  feparating  glafs,  and  may  be  eafily  preferved  at  the 
end  of  the  operation.  The  ufe  of  this  limpid  effential  oil  is  well 
known  to  diftiliers  ;  for  in  this  refides  the  whole  flavour,  and  con- 
fequently  may  be  ufed  to  the  greateft  advantage  in  giving  that 
diftinguifhing  tafte  and  true  vinofity  to  the  common  malt  fpirits.  ’ 
After  the  oil  is  feparated  from  the  low  wine,  the  liquor  may  be 
redified  in  balneo  mariae  into  a  pure  and  altnoft  taftelefs  fpirit, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  make  the  fined:  compound  cordials,- 
or  to  imitate  or  mix  with  the  fineft  French  brandies,  arracks,  See. 

In  the  fame  manner  a  fpirit'may  be  obtained  from  cyder.-  But  as 
it’s  particular  flavour  is  not  fo  definable  as  that  obtained  from  raifins, 
it  fhould  be  difti lied  in  a  more  gentle  manner,  and  carefully  redified 
according  to  the  diredions  we  have  already  given. 

D  filiation  of  Compound  Spirits. 

The  following  diredions  may  fufiiee  for  the  diftilling  any  kind  of 
fimple  fpirits.  The  diftillation  of  compound  ones  depends  on  the 
obfervation  of  the  following  general  rule?,  which  are  very  cafy  to  be’ 
learned  and  pradi  fed. 

i.  The  artiil  muft  always  be  careful  to  ufe  a  well  cleanf.d  fpirit, 
or  one  freed  from  it’s  own  elfential  oil.  For,  as  a  compound  water 
is  nothing  more  than  a  fpirit  impregnated  with  the  elleiAial  oil  of 
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the  ingredients,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fpirit  fhould  have  depofited 
it’s  own. 

2.  Let  the  time  of  previous digeftion  be  proportioned  to  the  tena¬ 
city  of  the  ingredients,  or  the  ponderofity  of  their  oil. 

3.  Let  the  llrength  of  the  fire  alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  pondero¬ 
fity  of  the  oil  intended  to  be  raifed  with  the  fpirit. 

4.  Let  only  a  doe  proportion  of  the  fined  parts  of  the  effential  oil 
be  united  with  the  fpirit :  the  grolTer  and  lefs  fragrant  parts  of  the 
oil  not  giving  the  fpirit  fo  agreeable  a  flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
rendering  it  unfightly.  This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  effected  by 
leaving  out  the  faints,  and  making  up  to  proof  with  fine  foft  water 
in  their  dead. 

A  careful  obfervation  of  tbefe  four  rules  will  render  this  part  of 
didillation  much  more  perfect  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Nor  will  there 
be  any  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  burnt  alum,  white  of  eggs,  ifinglafs, 
6iC.  to  fine  down  cordial  waters;  for  they  will  prefently  be  fine, 
fwect,  and  pleafant  faded,  without  any  further  trouble.  We  fhall 
nowfubjoin  particular  receipts  for  making  fome  of  thofe  compound 
waters,  or  fpirits,  that  are  mod  commonly  to  be  met  with,  and  are 
in  the  mod  general  edimation. 

Method  of  preparing  different  Kinds  of  Compound  Spirits. 

Strong  Cin  namon  Water.  Take  eight  pounds  of  fine  cin¬ 
namon  bruifed,  17  gallons  of  clean  reftified  fpirit,  and  two  gallons 
of  water.  Put  them  into  your  dill,  artd  diged  them  24  hours  with 
a  gentle  heat ;  after  which  draw  off  16  gallons  with  a  pretty  ftfong 
heat.  A  cheaper  fpirit,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  may  be  obtained, 
by  ufing  caflia  lignea  Inftead  of  cinnamon.  If  you  would  dulcify 
your  cinnamon  water,  take  double-refined  fugar  in  what  quantity 
you  pleafe  ;  the  general  proportion  is  about  two  pounds  to  a  gallon ; 
and  diiTblve  it  in  the  fpirit,  after  you  have  made  it  up  proof  with 
clean  water.  One  general  caution  is  here  neceffary  to  be  added  ; 
namely,  that  near  the  end  of  the  operation,  you  carefully  watch 
the  fpirit  as  it  runs  into  the  receiver,  in  order  to  prevent  the  faints 
from  mixing  with  the  goods.  This  you  may  difeover  by  often 
catching  fome  of  it  as  it  runs  from  the  worm  in  a  glafs,  and  obferv- 
ing  whether  it  is  fine  and  tranfparent ;  for  as  foon  as  ever  the  faints 
.begin  to  rife,  the  fpirit  will  have  an  azure  or  bluifh  cad.  A§  foon 
as  this  alteration  in  colour  is  perceived,  the  receiver  mud  be  im¬ 
mediately  changed  ;  for  if  the  faints  are  differed  to  mix  themfelves 
with.the  reft,  the  value  of  the  goods  will  be  greatly  leflened.  Here 
we  mayobferve,  that  the  didillers  call  fuch  goods  as  are  made  up 
proof,  double  goods  ;  and  thofe  below  proof,  Angle. 

Clove  Water.  Take  of  cloves  bruifed,  four  pounds ;  pimento, 
or  all- fp ice,  half  a  pound;  proof  fpirit,  16  gallons.  Diged  the 
mixture  12  hours  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  draw  off  15  gallons 
with  a  pretty  brifk  fire.  The  water  may  be  coloured  red,  either  by 
a  (trong  tinfture  of  cochineal,  alkanet,  or  corn  poppy  flowers.  It 
may  be  dulcified  at  pleafure  with  double-refined  fugar. 

Lemon  Water.  Take  of  dried  lemon  peel,  four  pounds  ;  clean 
proof  fpirit,  lo  gallons  and  an  half,  and  one  gallon  of  water. 
Draw  off  10  gallons  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  dulcify  with  fine  fugar. 

Citron  Water.  Take  of  dry  yellow  rhinds  of  citrons,  three 
pounds  ;  of  orange-peel,  two  pounds  ;  nutmegs  bruifed,  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  ;  clean  proot-fpirit,  ten  gallons  and  an  half;  water, 
one  gallon  :  diged  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  draw  off  ten  gallons  in 
balneo  marias,  and  dulcify  with  fine  fugar. 

Aniseed  Water.  Take  of  anifeeil  bruifed,  two  pounds;  proof- 
fpirit,  twelve  gallons  and  a  half;  water,  one  gallon:  draw  off  ten 
gallons  with  a  moderate  fire.  This  water  fhould  never  be  reduced 
below  proof ;  becaufe  the  large  quantity  of  oil  with  which  it  is  im¬ 
pregnated,  will  render  the  goods  milky  and  foul  when  brought  down 
below'  proof.  But  if  there  is  a  necedity  for  doing  this,  their  tranf- 
parency  may  be  redored  by  filtration. 

Orange  Water.  Take  of  the  yellow  part  of  frefh  orange- 
peels,  five  pounds  ;  clean  proof  fpirit,  ten  gallons  and  an  haif ; 
water,  two  gallons:  draw  off  ten  gallons  with  a  gentle  fire. 

Cede  at  Water.  The  cedrat  is  a  fpecies  of  citron,  and  very 
highly  eileemed  in  Italy  where  it  grows  naturally.  The  fruit  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  procured  in  this  country  ;  but  as  the  elfential  oil  is  often 
imported  from  Italy,  it  may  be  mad^  with  it  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  receipt.  Take  of  the  fined  loaf-fugar  reduced  to  powder,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  ;  put  it  into  a  glafs  mortar,  with  120  drops  of  the 
elftnce  of  cedrat ;  rub  them  together  with  a  glafs  pedle;  and  put 
them  into  a  glafs  alembic,  with  a  gallon  of  fine  proof-fpirits  and  a 
quart  of  water.  Place  the  alembic  in  balneo  marix,  and  draw 
off  one  gallon,  or  till  the  taints  begin  to  rife;  and  dulcify  with 
fine  fugar.  This  is  reckoned  the  fined  cordial  yet  known  ;  it  will 
therefore  he  neceffary  to  be  particularly  careful  that  the  fpirit  is 
perfectly  clean,  and,  as  much  as  poflible,  freed  from  any  flavour  of 

it’s  own.  ...  .  ,  .  , 

Ros  Solis.  Take  of  the  herb  called  ros  fobs,  picked  clean, 
f®ur  pounds;  cinnamon,  cloves, anil  nutmegs,  of  each  three  ounces 
and  an  half;  marigold-flowers,  one  pound;  caraway-feeds,  ten 
ounces;  proof-fpirit,  ten  gallons;  water,  three  gallons.  Didii 
with  a  pretty  Prong  fire,  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife.  Then  take  of 
'liquorice  root  diced,  half  a  pound;  raifins  doned,  two  pounds; 
red  founders,  half  a  pound:  diged  thefe  three  days  in  two  qua.ts  ol 
water ;  then  drain  out  the  clear  liquor,  m  which  dilfolve  three 
pounds  of  fine  fugar,  and  mix  it  with  the  fpirit  drawn  by  did.l- 

3  Usquebaugh.  Take  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon  of 
each  two  ounces;  of  the  feeds  ot  anife,  caraway,  an  cona”  f  » 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  liquorice-root  diced,  ha  a  pouni . 
the  feeds  and  lpices ;  and  put  them,  together  with  the  liquoric  , 
into  the  dill,  with  11  gallons  of  proof  Joints,  and  two  gallons  of 
water.  Didii  with  a  pretty  brifk  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife. 
But,  as  foon  as  the  dill  begins  to  work,  fallen  to  the  nofe  of 


worm  two  ounces  of  Englifh  faftron  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  that  the 
iquor  may  run  through  it,  and  extradi  all  it’s  tindure  ;  and  in 
order  to  this,  you  fhould  frequently  prefs  the  faffron  with  your 

fineTg  When  tlle  °Pcration  is  finifhed,  dulcify  your  goods  with 

Ratafia.  Is  a  liquor  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  fruits, 
and  is  of  different  colours  according  to  the  fruits  made  ufe  of.  Of 
red  ratafia  there  arc  three  kinds,  the  fine,  the  dry  or  lharp,  and  the 
common.  The  fruits  mod  proper  for  making  red  rata  ha,  are  the 
black  heart  cherry,  the  common  red  cherry,  the  black  cherry,  the 
mery  or  honey  cherry,  the  drawberry,  the  rafberry,  the  red  goofe- 
berry,  and  the  mulberry.  Thefe  fruits  fhould  be  gathered  when  in 
their  greatell  perfection,  and  the  larged,  and  mod  beautiful  of  them 
chofen  for  the  purpofe.  The  following  is  a  receipt  fur  making  red 
ratafia,  fine  and  foft.  T'ake  of  the  black  heart  cherries  24  pounds  ; 
black  cherries,  four  pounds ;  rafberries  and  drawberries,  of  each 
three  pounds.  Pick  the  fruits  from  their  ftalks,  and  bruife  them  * 
in  which  date  let  them  continue  12  hours :  prefs  out  the  juice  ;  and 
to  every  pint  of  it  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar.  When  the 
fugar  is  diffolved,  run  the  whole  through  the  filtrating  bag,  and  add 
to  it  three  quarts  of  clean  proof  fpirits.  Then  take  of  cinnamon 
four  ounces  ;  of  mace,  an  ounce  ;  and  of  cloves,  two  drams.  Bruife 
thefe  fpices  ;  put  them  into  an  alembic  with  a  gallon  of  clean  proof 
fpnitsand  two  quarts  of  water,  and  draw  off  a  gallon  with  a  brifk 
fire.  Add  as  much  of  this  fpicy  fpirit  to  your  ratafia  as  will  render 
it  agreeable  to  your  palate;  about  one  fourth  is  the  ufual  propor¬ 
tion. 

Ratafia  made  according  to  the  above  receipt  will  be  of  very  rich 
flavour  and  elegant  colour.  It  may  be  rendered  more  or  lefs  of  a 
fpicy  flavour,  by  adding  or  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  fpirit  difilled 
from  the  fpices.  Some,  in  making  ratafia,  fuffer  the  expreded  juices 
of  their  fruits  to  ferment  feveral  days  :  by  this  means  the  vinofity  of 
the  ratafia  is  increafed  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  elegant  flavour 
of  the  fruits  is  greatly  dirriinifhed.  Therefore,  if  the  ratafia  is  de- 
fired  ftronger  or  more  vinous,  it  may  be  done  by  adding  more  fpirits 
to  the  exprelled  juice  ;  by  which  means  the  flavour  of  the  fruits  may 
be  preferved,  as  well  as  the  ratafia  rendered  ftronger.  It  is  alfo  a 
method  with  fome  to  tie  the  fpices  in  alinen  bag,  and  fufpend  them 
in  the  ratafia.  But  if  this  method  is  taken,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  fpirit  firft  added  to  the  exprefted  juice. 
There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  two  methods  of  adding  the  fpices, 
except  that  by  fufpending  them  in  the  ratafia  the  liquor  is  rendered 
lefs  tranfparent. 

Dry  or  Sharp  Ratafia.  Take  cherries  and  goofeberries,  of 
each  30  pounds  ;  mulberries,  feven  pounds ;  rafberries,  ten  pounds. 
Pick  all  thefe  fruits  clean  from  their  ftalks,  &c.  bruife  them,  and 
let  them  ftand  12  hours  ;  but  do  not  fuffer  them  to  ferment.  Prefs 
out  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  add  three  ounces  of  fugar.  When 
the  fugar  is  dilfolved,  run  it  through  the  filtrating  bag,  and  to  every 
five  pints  of  liquor,  add  four  pints  of  clean  proof  fpirit;  together 
with  the  fame  proportion  of  fpirit  drawn  from  the  fpices  in  the  fore¬ 
going  compofition. 

Common  Ratafia.  Take  of  nutmegs,  eight  ounces;  bitter 
almonds,  ten  pounds ;  Lifbon  fugar,  eight  pounds ;  ambergreafe, 
ten  grains  :  infufe  thefe  ingredients  three  days  in  ten  gallons  of  clean 
proof  fpirit,  and  filter  through  a  flannel  bag  for  ufe.  Tne  -nutmegs 
and  bitter  almonds  muft  be  bruifed,  and  the  ambergreafe  rubbed 
with  Lifbon  fugar  in  a  marble  mortar,  before  they  are  infilled  in  the 

*  Gold  Cordial.  Take  of  the  roots  of  angelica,  four  pounds; 
raifins  {toned,  two  pounds ;  coriander-feeds,  half  a  pound  ;  caraway- 
feeds  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  cloves,  two  ounces  ; 
fUs  and  liquorice-root,  of  each  one  pound  ;  proof  fpirit.  eleven  gal¬ 
loons  ;  water,  two  gallons.  The  angelica,  liquorice,  and  figs,  muft 
be  diced  before  they  are  added.  .  Digeft  two  days  ;  and  draw  off  by  a 
gentle  heat  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife;  hanging  in  a  piece  of  linen, 
fattened  to  the  mouth  of, the  worm,  an  ounce  of  Englifh  faftron. 
Then  diffolve  eight  pounds  of  fugar  in  three  quarts  of  rofe-water, 

and  add  to  it  the  diftilled  liquor.  . 

Geneva.  There  was  formerly  fold  in  the  apothecaries  lhops  a 
diftilled  fpirituous  water  of  juniper  :  but  the  vulgar  being  fond  of  it 
as  a  dram,  the  diltillers  fupplanted  the  apothecaries,  and  iold  it  under 
the  name  of  geneva.  The  common  kind,  however,  is  not  made 
from  juniper-berries,  but  from  oil  of  turpentine;  and  indeed  it  is 
fnrnrii  np-  that  people " fhould  accuftom  themfelves  to  drink  filch 
liquors  for  pleafure.  The  receipt  for  making  this  kind  of  fpirit,  fold 
in  the  gin-(hops  at  London,'  is  as  follows.  Take  of  the  ordinary 
ma't  fpirits,  ten  gallons  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces;  bay-falt, 
three  handfuls  :  draw  off  by  a  gentle  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife; 
and  make  up  your  goods  to  the  ftrengtb  required  with  clear  water. 

The  beft  kind  is  made  by  the  following  recipe.  1  ake  of  jumper- 
berries  three  pounds  ;  proof  fpirit,  ten  gallons;  water,  four  gallons  ; 
draw  off  by  a  gentle  fire  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife,  and  make 
up  your  goods  to  the  flrength  required  with  clean  water. 

There  is  a  fort  of  this  liquor  called  Hollands  geneva,  from  it  s 
being  imported  from  Holland,  which  is  greatly  efteemed.  The  in¬ 
gredients  1.  fed  by  the  Dutch,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  given  in  the 
hft  recipe  -  only,  inflead  ot  malMpir.ts,  they  ufe  French  brandy. 
But  from  what  has  been  already  obferved  concerning  the  nature  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fpirits,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  .hat  by  the  help  ol  a  well 
rectified  fpirit,  geneva  may  be  made  in  this  country  at  lead  nearly 
tn  the  Dutch,  provided  it  is  kept  to  a  proper  age ;  for  all  fpi¬ 
rit  nous  liquors  contraa  a  foftnefs  and  mellownefs  by  age,  impofllble 

t0rY ISTINCT \afe,  in  optics,  is  that  diftance  from  the  pole  of  a- 
„]afs  in  which  objects,  beheld  through  it,  appear  dijlmf^ 
and  welf  defined.:  fo  that  the  diJiinC  bafe  coincides  with  what  we 
otherwife  cal!  the  focus. 
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The  dijlintt  bafe  is  caufed  by  the  collection  of  the  rays  proceeding 
from  a  (ingle  point  in  the  object,  into  a.fingle  point  in  the  repre- 
fentation  ;  and  therefore  concave  glades,  which  do  not  unite,  but 
fcatter  and  diflipate  the  rays,  can  have  no  real  diSiindl  bafe. 
DISTINCTION,  a  diverfity  in  things  or  conceptions. 

Logicians  define  dijlinfiion,  an  ullemblage  of  two,  or  more  words, 
■whereby  difparatc  things,  or  their  conceptions,  are  denoted- 

There  are  three  kinds  of  dijlinflioris ,  taken  from  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  exigence  :  the  tirlt,  real ;  the  fecond,  modal;  and  the 
lad,  rational. 

Distinction,  real,  is  that  between  things  which  may  exid,  or  , 
be  conceived  to  exid,  apart  from  each  other :  fuch  is  that  between 
two  fubdances,  or  the  modes  of  two  fubdances. 

Distinction,  modal,  is  that  between  feveral  things,  one  whereof 
may  exid  without  the  other;  but  not  vice  verfa ,  the  other  without 
that :  fuch  is  that  between  the  mind,  and  an  a£t  of.  will ;  between 
wax,  and  it’s  hardnefs  ;  water,  and  it’s  freezing,  &c. 

Distinction,  rational ,  is  that  between  feveral  things,  which 
are  really  one  and  the  fame,  and  whereof  one  cannot  exid  without 
the  other,  nor,  vice  verfa ,  the  other  without  this  ;  fuch  is  that  be¬ 
tween  a  thing  and  it’s  elfcnce ;  between  the  effence,  and  properties, 
See. 

Of  this  dijlinflion,  fome  authors  admit  two'kinds  ;  the  one  barba- 
roufly  called  rationis  ratiocinate,  having  fome  foundation  in  things ; 
as  when  we  didinguifh  the  j  nit  ice  of  God  from  his  mercy;  the 
other  called  rationis  ratiocinantis ,  which  has  no  foundation  at  all  ; 
and  therefore  is  quite  rej edit’d  by  many. 

Distinction,  metapbyjical,  is  the  non-agreement  of  being, 
whereby  this  entity  is  not  that,  or  one  thing  is  not  another. 

Distinction,  dijlinfiio,  or  djlinguo ,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  fchnols, 
ns  an  expedient  to  evade  an  argument,  or  to  clear  up  and  unfold  an 
ambiguous  propofition,  which  may  be  true  in  one  fenfe,  and  falle  in 
another;  as  we  fay,  The  refpondent  was  hard  pieded ;  but  he  dif- 
engaged  hitnfelf  by  a  dijlinguo.  Moliere  makes  T.  D.  fay  to  his 
midrtfs,  who  had  told  him,  he  mud  lubmit  to  the  will  of  a  perfon 
he  loved,  Diftinguo,  Mademoiselle  ;  pour  V  inter  el  de  foti  amour ,  Concedo  ; 
contre  fa  paffton,  Nego.  » 

DISTORTION,  among  phyficians,  is  a  contraction  of  one  fide 
of  the  mouth,  occaliontd  by  a  convulfion  of  the  mufcles  of  one  fide 
of  the  face  :  and  it.  is  likewile  ufed  to  denote  any  part  of  an  animal 
body,  when  it  is  ill-placed  or  ill-favoured.  It  is  very  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  terrible  malady  to  the  human  fhape  has  often  been 
the'  effedl  of  carelefsnefs  and  ill  habits. 

DISTORTOR  oris ,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  mouth,  called 
alf®  z ygomaticus  ;  which  fee. 

DISTRACTION,  inchemidry,  a  forcible  divifion  of  fubdances 
from  each  other,  which  were  before  united  ;  eff'edted  either  by  fepa- 
ration  or  calcination. ,..  , 

Distraction,  in  medicine,  fometimes  denotes  the  a£t  of  pulling 
3 .membrane,  fibre,  or  the  like,  beyond  it’s  natural  extent. 

DISTRAIN,  in  law,  is  to  feize  on  a  perfon’s  goods,  for  the 
fatisfadtion  of  a  debt.  See  the  article  Attach. 

DISTRESS,  in  law,  the  feizing  or  didraining  any  thing  for  rent 
in  arrear,  or  other  dutv  unperformed. 

The  efflSl  of  tnis  dijirejs  is,  to  compel  the  patty  either  to  replevy 
the  th;ngs  didrained,  and  contelt  the  taking,  in  an  adtion  of  trefpafs 
againd  the  didrainer  ;  or  rather  to  oblige  him  to  compound,  and  pay 
the  debt  or  dory  for  which  tn c  dijirejs  was  made. 

There  are  likewile  compulfory  d'jlrejj'es  in  adlions,  to  caufe  a  per¬ 
fon  to  appear  in  court  ;  of  which  kind  there  is  a  dijirejs  perfonai  of 
one’s  moveable  goods,  and  the  profits  of  his  lands,  for  contempt  in 
not,3ppearing  alter  fiimmons  ;  there  is  like  wife  dijirejs  real,  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  immoveable  goods.  In  thefe  cafes,  none  (hall  be  di drained  to 
anfwer  for  any  thing  touching  their  freehold,  but  by  the  king’s 
writ. 

Finite  dijirejs  is  that  which  is  limited  by  law,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  times  it  {hall  be  made,  in  order  to  bring  the  party  to  a 
trial  of  the  adtion.  Infiniteyy?/r/r  is  that  which  is  without  any  li¬ 
mitation,  being  made  till  the  perfon  appears:  it  is  further  applied  to 
jurors  that  do  not  appear,  as  upon  a  certificate  of  adife,  the  procefs 
is  venire,  habeas  corpus ,  and  dijirejs  infinite. 

It  is  alfo  (littinguilhed  by  grand  dijirejs  an d  ordinary  dijirejs:  of 
thefe,  the  former  extends  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  that  the  party 
has  within  the  county.  A  perfon,  of  common  right,  may  diitrain 
for  rents  and  all  manner  of  fervices  ;  and  where  a  rent  is  referved  pn 
a  gift  in  tail,  leafe  for  life  or  years,  See.  though  there  be  no  claufe  of 
‘dijirejs  in  thegrant  or  leafe,  fo  as  that  he  has  the  reverfion  ;  but  on  a 
■  feoffment  made  in  fee,  a  dijirejs  may  net  be  taken,  unlefs  it  be  ex- 
prefsly  referved  in  the  deed. 

There  are  feveral  things  not  diftrainable ;  fuch  are,  dogs,  bucks, 
coneys,  &c.  that  are  fere  nature.  Things  for  the  benefit  and 
maintenance  of  trades;  horfes  belonging  to  the  plough,  &c.  lhall  nut 
be  diltrained. 

DIS'I  RIBUTION,  the  act  of  dividing  a  thing  into  feveral  parts, 
in  order  to  the difpoiing  each  in  it's  proper  place. 

Distribution,  in  aichitedture,  the  dividing  and  difpenfing  the 
feveral  parts  and  pieces  which  compofe  a  building,  as  the  plan 
diredts.  ' 

Distribution  of  ornament,, is  an  equal,  orderly  placing  of  the 
ornaments  in  y  member,,  or  compofition  of  architedture. 

Distribution,  in  law.  The  furplus  of  an  ellate,  or  pour  autre 
tie,  is  dijlributabk  by  adminifirators.  See  the  article  Intestate. 

Distribution,  in  logic,  is  a  kind  of  divifion  which  diltinguilhes 
an  nniverfal  w'hole  into  it’s  feveral  kinds  or  fpecies.  The  rules  of  a 
good dijjri Ration  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  division. 

.  Distributions,  manual  and  quotidian ,  in  ecclefiaftical  matters, 
4,enote  certain  fmali  fums  of  money,  appointed  by  the  donors,  or 
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founders  thereof,  to  be  dijlributed  to  fuch  of  the  canons  of  a  chapter 
as  are  adlually  prefent,  and  alfillant  at  certain  offices. 

Distribution,  in  painting,  denotes  the  difpofitiori  of  the  ob- 
jedts  and  lights  in  a  pidture.  See  the  article  Glair-Obscure. 

Distribution,  in  printing,  the  taking  a  form  a  funder,  fepa- 
rating  the  letters,  and  dilpofing  them  in  the  cafes  again,  each  in  it’s 
proper  cell* 

Distribution,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  kind  of  description  ;  or  a  figure 
whereby  an  orderly  divifion  and  enumeration  is  made  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  qualities  of  a  fubjedt. 

v  For  example,  Fie  has  undemanding  to  fee  our  faults,  -jufiice  to 
reltrain  them,  and  authority  to  punilh  them.  “  Their  throat  is  an 
open  fepuichre  ;  they  flatter  with  their  tongues  ;  the  poifon  of  afj,g 
is  under  their  lips  ;  whofe  mouth  is  lull  ot  curfing  and  lyes  ;  their 
feet  are  fwift  to  fhed  blood,”  Si c.  Rom.  iii.  13,  14,  15,  Sic. 

DISTR1BU  FIVE,  that  dijlributes ,  from  d'ts,  ajunder,  and  trt- 
buere,  to  give. 

Distributive  jufiice,  is  that  w-hereby  we  give  every  perfon  what 
belongs  to  him.  See  the  article  Justice. 

DISTRICT,  the  territory,  or  extent  of  jurifdi&ion,  of  a  judge. 

A  judge,  or  officer,  cannot  a<5c  out  of  his  own  dijlricl.  See  the 
article  J  udge. 

District,  in  law,  properly  denotes  the  place  wherein  a  man  has 
the  power  of  dillraining  ;  or,  the  circuit,  or  territory,  wherein  one 
may  be  compelled  to  appear.  Where  we  fay,  hors  de  fon fee ;  others 
fay.  extra  dijh [Hum fuurti. 

DISTRINGAS,  a  writ  directed  to  the  fheriff,  or  other  officer, 
commanding  him  to  di fl ram  one  fora  debt  t<>  the  king  ;  or  for  his 
appearance  at  a  certain  day.  See  the  article  Distr ess. 

Distringas  juratores,  a  writ  diredted  to  a  Iheriff,  whereby  he  is 
commanded  to  diitrain  upon  a  jury  to  appear,  and  to  return  i  flues  on 
'  their  lands,  &c.  for  non-appearance.  This  writ  iflties  for  the  Iheriff 
to  have  their  bodies  in  couit,  &c.  at  the  return  of  the  writ. 

DISVELOPED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  much  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  displayed.  Thus  colours,  faid  in  an  army  to  be  flying,  are, 
in  heraldry,  faid  to  be  djvetoped. 

DISUNITE,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  a  horfe  that  drags  his. 
haunches,  that  gallops  falfe,  or  upon  an  ill  foot.*.  See  the  article 
Gallop.  , 

DITCH,  in  agriculture.  Inmarfhes,  and  other  wet  land,  where 
there  are  no  hedges,  the  common  fence  or  mdufure  for  land  is  a  ditch . 
They  allow  thefe  ditches  fix  feet  wide  againlt  high- ways  that  are 
broad,  and  againlt  commons  five  feet.  But  the  common  ditches 
about  inclofures,  dug  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  on  which  the  quick 
is  raifed,  are  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one  at  the  bottom,  and  two 
feet  deep  ;  by  this  means  each  fide  has  a  flope,  which  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage;  for  where  they  neglcdt  this,  and  dig  them  perpendicular, 
they  are  always  waffling  down  ;  befide,  in  a  narrow  bottomed  di/cb> 
if  cattle  get  down  into  it,  they  cannot  (tand  to  turn  themfelves  to 
crop  the  quick  ;  but  where  the  ditch  is  four  feet  wide,  it  fhould  be 
two  and  a  half  deep  ;  and  where  it  is  five  wide,  it  fhould  be  three 
deep,  and  fo  in  proportion.  •  ■  ■ 

Ditch,  in  fortification,  called  alfo  fofs  and  moat,  a  trench  dug 
round  the  rampart,  or  wall  of  a  fortified  place,  between  the  fcarp 
and  coonterlcarp. 

DITHYRAMBIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  dithyrambus,  as 
a  dithyrambic  verfe,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  &c.  ' 

The  dithyrambic  poetry  w  as  very  bold  and  irregular,  for  the  poets 
not  only  took  me  liberty  to  lorge  new  words  for  the  purpofe,  but 
made  double  and  compound  words,  which  conuibuted  very  much  to 
the  magnificence  of  this  fort  of  poetry. 

DITHYRAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  full  of  tranlport  and  poetical  rage. 

This  poetry  owes  it’s  birth  to  Greece,  and  to  the  tranfports  of 
wine;  and  yet  art  is  not  quite  exploded,  but  delicately  applied  to 
guide  and  reltrain  the  dithyrqmbic  impeluolity,  which  is  indulged  only 
in  pleafing  flights.  Horace  and  Ariflotle  tell  tis,  that  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  dithyrambus  to  thofe  verfes  wherein  none  of  the 
common  rules  or  meafures  were  obterved.  As  we  have  now  no  re¬ 
mains  of  i\\t  dithyrambus  of  the  ancients,  we  cannot  fay  exadtly  what 
their  meafure  was. 

DITONE,  in  mufic,  an  interval  comprehending  two  tones. 
The  proportion  of  the  founds  that  form  the  ditone  is  4  :  5,  and  that  of 
the  femi -ditone  is  5  :  6.  F.. Parian  makes  the  ditone  the  fourth  kind 

of  fimple  concord,  as  comprehending  two  tones,  according  to- 
Ariflotle,  a  greater  and  a  leis.  Others  make  it  the  firft  difeord, 
dividing  the  ditone  into  eighteen  equal  putts,  or  commas;  the  nine 
!  on  the  acute  tide  making  the  greater  tune,  as  aliened  by  Salomon  de 
Caux.  •• 

DITONICO,  Diatonic,  in  mufic,  according  toZarlino,  is  the 
pure  and  natural  diatonic  g-  ntis,  or  the  diatonic  of  Dilymus  ;  in  which 
not  one  of  the  founds  is  in  the -lead  altered:  fuch  is  the  plain  chant 
of  the  cjntrch. 

DITRI GLYPH,  in  architecture,  the  fpace between  two  triglyphs. 
See  the  article  Triglyph. 

DITRiHEDRIA,  in  natural  hdtory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fpars.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  big,  twice,  t^i;,  three,* 
and  iloa,  a  fide,  or  plane.  The  bodies  ol  this  gei  U'  are  fpars  com-: 
pofed  ot  twice  three  planes,  being  formed  of  twh  irigonal  pyramids' 
joined  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  ol  any  intermediate 
column.  Of  this  genus  there  are  five  known  -fpecies,  which  are  dif-' 
tingui filed  by  the  different  figures  of  their  pyramids. 

D1TTAN  DER,  or  Pepper-  wort,  or  poor  man's  pepper,  lepidium, 
in  botany^ a  genus  of  the  tetr adynamia Jillculofi  cLls.  it’s  characters 
are  thefe  :  the  flower  has  four  oval  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  cmfs, 
and  fix  awrl-lhaped  flamina  ;  two  of  which  are  fljorter  than  the  other. 
In  the  center  is  fituated  a  heart-lhaped  germen,  which  turns  to  a 

...  fpear- 
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fpear-fhaped  feed-veffel  with  two  cells,  divided  bv  an  intermediate 
partition,  containing  oblong  feeds  There  are  feveral  fpecies. 

The  leaves  of  the  broad- leaved  Jit  tinder ,  hrnifed  and  mixed  with 
hog’s  Jard.and  applied  as  a  caap'aim  to  the  hips,  are  of  fervice  in 
the fciatica;  when  chewed,  thfey  canfe  a  great  flux  of  rheum  ;  and  by 
that  means  are  (aid  to  help  fcrophulous  humours  of  the  throat.  The 
women  in  Suffolk  give  them  boiled  in  ale,  to  haften  the  birth. 

DITTANY,  white,  diftamnus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs.^  The  flower  has  fi.ve  petals,  which  are  une¬ 
qual  ;  and  ten  (lamina,  which  are  as  long  as  the  petals.  In  the 
center  is  (ituated  a  five  cornered  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes 
acapfule,  with  five  cells  joined  together,  indofing  feveral  roundiih, 
hard,  (hining  feeds.  • 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant ;  and  as  it  requires  very  little 
culture,  deferves  a  piace  in  all  good  gardens. 

The  white  dittany  root,  imported  from  France,  &c.  and  which 
we  call  traxinella  in  the  (hops,  is  accounted  cardiac,  alexipharmic, 
uterine,  and  diuretic,  but  now  very  rarely  uied. 

DITTO,  ufdally  written  D°  in  books  of  accounts,  an  Italian 
word,  fignifying  the  fame;  viz.  the  fame  as  the  afore- mentioned. 

DIVA L,  in  heraldry,  the  herb  nightlhade,  tiled  by  fuch  as  bla- 
ion  by  flowers  and  hjerbs,  inftead  of  colours  and  metals,  for  fable,  or 
black. 

D1VALIA,  in  antiquity,  the  fame  with  Angeronalia. 

This  fealt  was  inflituted  on  occalion  of'  a  uileafe,  which  deftroyed 
map  and  beatt.  It  was  held  on  December  21,  when  the  pontiffs 
performed  facrifice  in  the  temple  of  Volnptia,  or  the  goddefs  of  joy 
and  pleafure,  and  was  the  .  fame  with  Angerona,  fuppofed  to  drive 
away  all  forows  and  chagrins  in  life. 

DIVAN,  a  council-chamber,  or  court  of  jrrftice,  among  the  eaf- 
tern  nations,  particularly  the  Turks.  There  are  two  lorts  of  divdns, 
that  of  the  grand  fignior,  called  the  council  of  ftate,  which  omhfts 
of  feven  of  the  principal  officers  ot  the  empire;  and  that  of  the 
grand  vizir,  compoled  of  fix  other  vizirs,  or  counfellors  ot  ftate, 
the  chancellor  and  fecretaries  of  Hate,  for  the  diftribuiiou  of  juftice. 

Divan-beohi,  the  fuperintendant  of  juftice  in  Perfia,  whofe 
place  is  the  laft  of  the  fix  minifters  of  the  fecond  rank,  who  are  all 
under  the  athemadaulet ,  or  firft  minifter.  To  this  tribunal  ot  the 
divan-beghi  appeals  lie  from  fentences  palled  by  the  governors :  he 
has  a  fixed  ftipendof  50,000  crowns  for  admin iftering  juftice.  Ail 
the  ferjeants,  uffiers,  &c.  of  the  courts,  are  in  his  fervice  :  he  takes 
cognizance  of  the  criminal  caufes  of  the  chams,  governors,  and  other 
great  lords  of  Perfia,  when  acrufed  of  any  fault.  There  are  divan- 
beghis  not  only  at  court,  and  in  the  capital,  but  alfo  in  the  provinces, 
and  other  cities  of  the  empire.  The  alcoran  is  the  foie  rule  whereby 
he  adminifters  juftice,  which  alfo  he  interprets  at  pleafure.  Pie 
takes  no  cognizance  of  civil  caufes;  but  all  differences  ariling  be¬ 
tween  the  officers  of  the  houlhold,  and  between  foreign  minilters’ 
houffiold,  are  determined  by  him. 

DIVER,  colymbus,  in’ ornithology,  a  genus  of  water-birds,  of 
which  there  are  many  beautiful  fpecies.  They  have  narrow,  ftrait, 
and  lharp  bills ;  the  upper  mandible  is  the  longeft,  with  the  edges 
of  each  bending  in,  the  noflrils  are  linear,  their  heads  are  fmall,  the 
tongue  pointed,  long,  and  ferrated  near  the  bafe ;  their  wings  ffiort, 
their  feet  placed  far  backward  on  the  body,  and  near  the  tail,  which 
isftlort,  confiding  of  twenty  feathers,  and  their  legs  broad  and  flatted, 
their  claws  broad  like  the  nails  of  one’s  fingers.  They  are  called 
divers  from  (heir  great  expertnefs  in  diving,  and  long  continuance 
underwater.  See  the  articles  Y)oi-chuk,  Sea-turtle-Down,  Lumme, 
and  F^udder. 

DIVERGENCY,  point  of,  in  optics.  See  the  article  Virtual 
Focus. 

DIVERGENT,  or  diverging //Tier,  in  geometry,  are  thofe 
which  conftantly  recede  from  each  other. 

Divergent  rays ,  in  optics,  are  thofe  which,  going  from  a  point 
of  the  vilible  objedf,  are  diiperled,  and  continually  depart  one  from 
another,  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the  objeiSt :  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  convergent. 

Concave  glafles  render  the  rays  divergent ;  and  convex  ones,  con¬ 
vergent.  . 

Concave  mirrors  make  the  rays  converge  ;  and  convex  ones  mane 

them  diverge.  . 

Diverging  hyperbola,  one  whofe  legs  turn  their  convexities  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  and  run  outwards  quite  contiary  ways. 

DIVERSIFYING,  among  orators,  is  the  handling  a  iuojedt 
different  ways,  in  order  to  throw  new  light  on  it,  and  enforce  it  iht 

flronger  on  the  hearers.  R 

According  to  Voffius,  there  are  fix  ways  of  doing  this:  r.  Ky 
enlarging  on  what  was  faid  before.  2.  By  recapitulation.  3 
adding  fomething  new.  4.  By  repeating  the  principal  heads 
By  urging  the  fame  arguments,  only  in  a  different  order. 

^Di'vSrSION,  in  military  affairs,  is  when  an  enemy  is  attacked 
in  one  place  where  they  are  weak  and  unprovided,  in  order  to  draw 
off  their  forces  from  making  an  irruption  fomewhere  elfe.  1  hus 
the  Romans  gave  a  diverjion  to  Hannibal  from  Ita  y,  y  t  reir  a  acK 

l'  D^ver^on,  inphyfic,  is  when  by  means  of  medicines  »  attempt 
is  made  to  give  a  different  turn  to  the  flux  of  humours  ,  thus  blood¬ 
letting  makes  a  great  diverfion.  .  .  ,  , 

DIVERSITY,  in  logic,  differs  from  dtftinaion  in  this,  that  the 

latter  is  the  work  of  the  mind  ;  but  the  former  is  ij?  Vhmes  that 
felves,  antecedent  to  the  operation  ot  the  min  .  g  . 

are  feveral,  are  different,  even  though  I 
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do  not  conceive  them, 
ainereni,  even  f 

The  diverftty  or  difference  of  things,  therefore,  arifes  from  h 

painting,  confifts  ingoing  every  part  or  figure  in 
a  piece  it’s  proper  air  and  attitude. 
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nature^  wufi-hin,1,'.penc,mion  todifeern  the  charad  r  of 

tures  of  thp  vane>  111  a"  men  :  whence  the  countenances  and  gef. 

DI  he  Pa,im-S  Con,in,ljl,y  ^ry. 

earmc-nr  in  r  ^  %n'fies  undrefiing,  otftripping  off one’s 

garment,  tn  coutradiftina.on  from  inveftiwr. 

effe(ffsaW,ftu  *S  futrendering,  of  relinquifhing  one’s 

SohA  CfTra?  donati'*n*  or  lale,  the  donor,  or  feller*  is 

•d.tv  and  tt  h  ’  and  ,heir  Pr°Pcrtv  in‘f»ch  a  commo- 

i  1°  (  °nee>  °r  Purc^a^eri  becomes  invefied  therewith.  See 
tne  article  Investiture. 

which  the  fathers  and  mothers 
make  ot  all  their  effedts,  th  favour  of  their  children. 

Dl  yiDEND,  in  arithmetic,  the  number  given  to  be  divided  :  or 
that  whereof  the  divifion  is  made. 

The  dividend  mu  ft  alfo  be  greater  than  the  divifor.  The  dividend 
contains  the  divifor  as  many  times  as  the  quotient  contains  unit.  ' 

Dividend  of  a  bankrupt's  ejlate,  is  that  part  which  is  diftributed 
to  every  creditor  in  proportion  to  his  debt. 

Dividend,  in  the  exchequers  is  one  part  of  an  indenture. 

Dividend,  in  law,  is  uled  lor  a  dividing  of  fees  and  perquifltes 
between  officers  of  court,  arifingfrom  writs,  &c. 

Di  vidend  of  /locks,  is  a  (hare,  or  proportion  off  the  intend  of 
liocks  eredted  on  public  funds,  as  the  South  Sea,  India,  Bank,  &c. 
divided  among,  aifd  payable  half  yearly  to  the  flock-holders  :  and 
the  orders  they  have  for  receiving  thefe  dividends,  are  called  dividend - 
warrants.  Stealing  any  dividend- warrants  of  the  Bank;  South  Sea 
Company,  Eaft  India  Company,  or  of  any  other  corporation,  is 
made  felony,  with  or  without  benefit  of  clergy,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  the  offender  had  ftolen,  or  taken  by  robbery,  goods  to  the  value 
of  the  money  due  on  fuch  di'i)idend-'Ni\x\xx\x%. 

Dividend,  in  the  univerlity,  is  that  part  or  fhare,  which  every 
one  ot  the  fellows  equally  divides  to  himfelf,  of  their  anniial  ftipend. 

DIVIDIVI,the  name  of  a  drug  brought  from  the  Caraccas  into 
Spain  in  17691  and  which,  by  experiments  that  have  been  made 
upon  it  at  Madrid,  is  found  to  be  preferable  to  galls  in  dying  black. 

DIVIDUAL,  in  arithmetic,  is  ufed  For  that  part  of  the  dividend , 
diftinguilhed  by  a  point,  in  working  bv  the  rule  of  clivifion. 

DIVINATION,  the  pretended  adi,  or  art,  of  foretelling  future 
events.  This  art  or  fcience,  in  which  the  pagans  thought  them-, 
feh/es  lure  of  fuccefs,  if  they  proceeded  according  to  certain  efta- 
bliihed  rules,  was  founded  in  their  fyftem  of  theology.  They  had 
deified  all  the  parts  and  powers  of  nature,  and  more  efpecially  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  aferibing  to  the  latter  not  only  life  and  intelligence, 
but  a  tore-perceiving  motion,  and  a  fovereign  influence  on  every 
thing  here  below.  They  had  alfo  other  gods  befides  the  objects  of 
nature,  viz.  daemons,  from  whofe  fubordinate  miniftry  and  media¬ 
tion,  divination,  prophecy^  and  magic  were  fuppofed  to  proceed  : 

In  holy  Scripture,  we  find  mention  made  of  nine  different  kinds 
of  divination:  the  firft  performed  by  the  infpedion  of  planets,  (tars, 
and  clouds :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  pra&ilers  of  this,  whom  Mofes 
calls  piyQ  meonen,  of  PN  anan,  cloud ,  Deut.  xviii.  10.  2.  Thofe, 

whom  the  prophet  calls  in  the  fameplac ^  VU112  menache/h  ;  which 
the  Vulgate,  and  generality  of  interpreters,  render  augur.  3.  Thofe, 
who  in  the  fame  place  are  called  PjlitDD  mecajheph  ;  which  the  Sep- 
tUagint  and  Vulgate  tranfiate,  a  man  given  to  ill  practices.  4.  Such 
authors,  whom  Mofes  in  the  fame  chapter,  ver.  fi,  calls  TTH 
hhober.  5.  Thofe,  who  coafult  the  fpirits  called  Python;  or,  as 
Mofes  exprefies  it  in  the  fame  book,  21K,  thoje  who  a/k  queflions 
of  Python.  6.  Witches,  or  magicians,  whom  Mofes  calls 
judeoni.  7.  Thofe,  who  confult  the  dead,  necromancers .  8.  The 

prophet  Hofea  (iv.  12.)  mentions  fuch  as  confult  flocks  and  (laves, 
*6pO  bsiy  ;  which  kind  of  divination  may  be  called  rhabdomancy.  9. 
The  tail  kind  of  divination  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  bepatofeopy,  or 
the  coniideration  cf  the  liver.  See  the  articles  Rhabdomancy, 
Magicians,  &c. 

Divination  proceeded  originally  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into  artificial, 
and  natural. 

DivinatioN,  artificial ,  is  that  which  proceeds  by  reafoning 
upon  certain  external  (igns,  confidered  as  indications  of  futurity. 

Divination,  artificial,  is  alfo  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  arguing 
from  natural  caufes:  fuch  are  the  predictions  of  phyficians  about 
the  events  of  dtfeafes,  from  the  pulfe,  urine,  &c.  fuch  alio  are  thole 
of  the  politician,  0  vertalem  urbem,  &  max  perituram.fi  emptorem  in - 

V  The  fecond  proceeds  from  experiments  and  obfcrvations  arbitra¬ 
rily  inflituted,  and  is  moftly.fuperftitious;  .  , 

Infinite  are  fhe  fyftems  of  divination  reducible  to  flits  head ;  by 
birds,  the  entrails  of  beafts,  dreams,  lines  of  the  hand,  points  marked 
at  random,  numbers,  names,  the  motion  of  a  fieve,  the  air,  fire,  the 
sortes  Pranejlince,  I irgili and,  and  Homerucc ,  wit  numerous 
others,  the  principal  fpecies  whereof,  and  their  names,  are :  aledtry- 
omancy,  alphitomancy,  arithmomancy,  axinomanev,  belomancy, 
catoptromancy,.cerom?ncy,  chiromancy,  clidomancy,  dadlyliomancy, 
gaftromancy,  geomartcy,  hydfomancy,  hthomancy,  necromancy, 
oneirocritica,  &c.  which  fee  under  their  proper  articles. 

Divination,  natural,  is  that  which  prdages  things  torn  a  mere 
internal  fenfe,  and  perfuafion  of  the  mind,  under  a  particular  emo¬ 
tion  or  agitation,  without  any  afliftance  of  hgns. 

NatuS  divination,  again,  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  iMfct*.  the 

0tThbeyfirfisA’foundl  d  on  this  fuppofiiion,  that  the  foul,  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  particle  of  the  divine  air  or  (pint,  taken  out  from 
Godand  to  have  exifted  from  eternity,  colleded  within  itfelf,  and 
not  diffufed,  or  divided  among  the  organs  of  the  body,  has,  from  it  s 
own  natiire  and  effence,  fomc  fore-knpwledge  of  future  things  :  w,t- 

r  hat  js  feen  in  dreams,  extafies,  the  confines  ol  death,  &c. 

T^fecoJd  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  foul  receives,  after  the 

i  ne  iec g  y  manner 
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manner  of  a  itiuror,  (bme  fecondary  illumination  from  the  pretence 
of  God.  and  other  fpirjts  :  and  hence  proceeded  oracles. 

DIVINE,  fomething  that  comes  from,  or  relates  to  Got). 

The  word  is  alto  tiled  figuratively,  for  any  thing  that  is  excellent, 
extraordinary,  and  that  feems  to  go  beyond  the  power  of  nature,  and 
the  capacity  of  mankind. 

In  which  fc-nfe,  the  compafs,  telefeope,  clocks,  &c.  are  laid  to 
be  divine  inventions:  Plato  is  called  the  divine  author,  the  divine 
Plato;  and  the  fame  appellation  is  given  to  Seneca  :  Hippocrates  is 
called  the  divine  old  wan,  divinus  Jenex ,  Sec.  I  lie  Arabs  give  the 
appellation  divine,  fPil/K  elahioany  to  their  fecond  fe£f  of  philofo- 
phers,  confiding  of  fucli  as  admit  a  firfi  hiover  of  all  things,  afpirt- 
tual  fubftance  tree  from  all  kind  of  matter;  in  a  word,  a  God. 

Divine-//^,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpeciesof  the  jasper. 

The  Indians  attribute  great  medicinal  virtues  to  this  done:  they 
wear  it  externally  as  a  cure  for  the  gravel ;  they  iay,  it  promotes 
urine  extremely,  and  feldom  fails  to  bring  away  large  quantities  of 
gravel  with  it,  when  there  has  been  any  lodged  in  the  paflages ;  they 
wear  it  alfo  by  way  of  amulet,  to  preferve  them  from  the  bites  of 
venomous  animals,  and  tie  it  to  the  bitten  part,  by  way  of  cure. 

DIVING,  the'  art  or  a£t  of  defcending  under  water  to  confider- 
able  depths,  and  abiding  there  a  competent  time  ;  the  ufes  ot  which 
are  particularly  in  fifliing  for  pearls,  corals,  fponges,  wrecks  of 

fliips,  &c.  r  r 

There  have  been  various  engines  contrived  to  render  the  bulinels 
of  diving  fafe  and  eafy  ;  the  great  point  is  to  furnilh  the  diver  with 
J'relh  air,  without  which  he  mud  either  make  but  a  fhort  day,  or 
peridi.  Thofe  who  dive  for  fponges  in  the  Mediterranean,  carry 
down  fponges  dipped  in  oil  in  their  months.  But  confidering  the 
fin  all  quantity  of  air  that  can  be  contained  in  the  pores  of  a  fponge, 
and  how  much  that  little  will  be  contracted  by  the  prelfure  ot  the 
incumbent  water,  fucli  a  fupply  cannot  fubfid  a  diver  long,  fince  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  air  is  not  fit  for  refpiration  above  a  minute.  Dr.  Hailey 
allures  us,  a  naked  diver  cannot  fubfid  above  two  minutes  under 
water,  with  or  without  a  fponge :  belides,  it  the  depth  be  conlider- 
able^the  prelfure  of  the 'water  makes  the  eyes  blood-fhot,  and  fre¬ 
quently  occafions  a  fpitting  of  blood. 

Di vi^G-bladder,  a  term  ufed  by  Borelli  fora  machine  which  he 
contrived  for  diving  under  the  water  to  great  depths,  with  great  fa¬ 
cility,  and  preiers  to  the  common  diving- bell.  The  vefica,  or  blad¬ 
der,  as  it  is  ufuaily  called,  is  to  be  of  brafs  or  copper,  and  about 
two  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  to  contain  the  diver  &  head,  and  is  to 
be  fixed  to  a  goat’s  Ikin  habit,  exactly  fitted  to  the  lhapeof  the  body 
of  the  perfon.  Within  this  vejica  there  are  pipes,  by  means  of 
which  a  circulation  of  air  is  contrived  ;  and  the  perfon  carries  an 
air-pump  by  his  fide,  by  means  of  which  he  may  make  himfelf 
heavier  or  lighter,  as  the  filhes  do,  by  contracting  or  dilating  their 
air-bladder. 

DIVINITY,  the  quality,  nature,  and  elfence,  of  the  true  God. 

DIVINITY,  otherui/e  called  Theology. 

Divinity  is  a  fcience  which  inftnicts  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  divine  things  ;  or  which  has  God,  and  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  for  it’s  objeCt.  It  (hews  us  what  we  are  to  believe  of  God,  alfo 
the  manner  wherein  he  w<  uld  be  ferved  ;  and  is  divided  into  fevcral 
branches  ;  as  natural,  Jupernatural,  See. 

1.  Natural  divinity  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  God  from  his 
woiks,  by  the  light-of  nature  andreafon. 

2.  Supernatural  divinity  is  that  which  we  learn  from  revelation. 

3.  Pofitive,  or  rather  expojitive  divinity  con  flits  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  ot  the  ligniheation  thereof,  conformably 
■to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  councils  ;  without  the  alfiltar.ee  of 
any  argumentation. 

4.  Adored  divinity  teaches  its  the  divine  laws  relating  to  our  aCiions 
and  manners. 

5.  Speculative  divinity  explains  and  eftablifhes  the  doCtrines  of 
religion,  as  objeCis  of  faith. 

I.  Pagan  Divinity,  or  the  Worjhip  of  the  Heathens. 

Tiie  religion,  or  iather  the  impiety,  of  the  pagan  or  l;eat!ien 
nations,  is  properly  called  polytheism,  or  the  acnowledging  a 
plurality  of  Gods  ;  lor  their  number  was  almoft  infinite.  It  is  alfo 
called  idolatry,  becaule  they  woilhipped  their  divinities  by  vari¬ 
ous  reprefentations  called  idols  or  images. 

The  heathen  divinities  may  be  reduced  to  three  clalfes :  the  firfi: 
theological,  reprefenting  tiie  divine  nature  under  divers  attributes  : 
thus  Jupiter  denotes  the  abfolute  power  of  God,  Juno  his  jultice, 
&c. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  divinities  are  phyfica! :  thus  iEolus  is  that 
power  in  nature,  whereby  vapours  and  exhalations  are  colleCkd  to 
form  winds,  &c. 

The  laft:  are  mot  ’  divinities:  thus  the  Furies  are  only  the  fecret 
repioaches  and  flings  of  confidence. 

II.  Judaism,  or  the  Divinity  of  a^cJews. 

This  fpeciesof  divinity  cor.  lift  sin  the  religious  doCtrines  and  rites 
of  the  Jews,  who  received  a  lummary  of  the  moral  law  from  God 
himfelf,  in  ten  general  precepts,  and  written  with  God’s  own  hand, 
on  two  tables  of  (lone,  which  he  delivered  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai, 
j.or  the  ule  of  the  Jewifli  church. 

,  HL  Christianity,  or  the  Di  vinity  ^Christians. 

The  Christian  Religion,  or  Christianity,  is  that  fcience 
which  treats  of  the  beintr,  nature,  and  attributes  of  God,  and  teaches 
the  divers  articles  of  faith  concerning  him,  together  with  the  true 
practical  method  of  worlhipping  and  lei  ving  him.  Thefe  are  fully 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  called  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  con¬ 
taining  two  volumes  or  canons  of  lacrcd  writings.  See  the  articles 
Christianity  and  Bible. 


IV.  Mahometanism,  or  Mohammedism. 

This  is  the  fyftem  ot  religion  broached  by  Mahomet,  and  {till 
adhered  to  by  his  followers,  the  Turks  Perfians,  &c.  and  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Koran,  convmonlv.called  the  Alcoran.  See  the  article 
Alcoran:  confult  alfo  the  article  Theology,  where  the  above 
fubj'YLs  are  more  amply  treated  of  and  explained. 

DIUIOHU,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea  to 
a  fpecics  of  plant,  with  which  they  ufe  to  ripen  or  break  boils,  beat¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  and  laying  them  on. 

DIVISION,  theaCl  of  feparating  a  whole  into  the  parts  it  con¬ 
tains. 

If  the  whole  be  compofed  of  parts  really  diflinCl,  called  integral 
parts,  the  divijion  made  thereof  is  properly  called  partition  ;  as  when 
a  houfe  is  divided  into  it’s  apartments.  It  the  whole  be  compofed 
of  parts,  called  fubje&ive ;  that  is,  if  the  whole  be  only  one  com¬ 
mon  term,  the  fubjeCts  cotnprifed  in  the  extent  whereof  are  the 
parts,  the  divijion  thereof  is  what  we  properly  call  divijion:  fuch  is 
the  divijion  of  a  genus  into  it’s  fpecies,  See. 

Division,  in  algebra.  1  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Arithmetic, 

Division,  in  arithmetic.  J  p.186,206. 

Division  of  a  word,  in  grammar,  is  a  difeourfe  explaining  the 
latitude  or  comprehenfion  of  a  word  :  the  latitude,  when  the  word  is 
univerfal ;  as  when  the  genus  isdivided  into  fpecies,  and  differences  ; 
the  comprehenfion,  when  the  word  is  ambiguous,  as  taurus,  bull ; 
which  fometimes  denotes  a  con  {fell  ation,  lometimes  a  beaft,  and 
fometimes  a  mountain. 

Division,  among  logicians,  is  the  explication  of  a  complex  idea, 
by  enumerating  the  fimple  ideas  of  which  it js  compofed  :  in  which 
fenfe  it  is  nearly  allied  to  definition,  only  that  this  laft  regards  names 
and  tilings,  whereas  divijion  is  employed  wholly  about  ideas. 

When  the  parts  of  an  idea  are  divided,  in  order  to  a  clearer  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  whole,  this  is  called  a  fub  divifion :  thus,  a  year  is 
divided  into  twelve  months,  a  month  is  lubdivided  into  weeks,  weeks 
into  c\ays,  days  into  hours,  and  fo  on. 

The  rules  for  a  good  divijion  are  thefe,  that  the  members  intirely 
exhauft  the  whole:  that  they  be  oppofite  ;  that fub-divfions  be  not 
too  numerous';  that  the  whole  be  firfi  divided  into  it’s  larger  parts, 
and  thefe  into  the  more  remote  and  minute  parts. 

Division  of  a  mode ,  divides  a  quality  into  it’s  degrees.  Philo- 
fopliers,  after  the  phyficians,  fuppofe  eight  degrees  of  every  quality  : 
hence  when  a  quality  is  faid  to  be  in  the  eighth  degree,  it  marks, 
that  it  can  be  no  further  intended,  or  heightened. 

Divisiqn,  in  mufic,  imports  the  dividing  the  interval  of  att 
odlave  into  a  number  of  Idler  intervals. 

The  4th  and  5th,  each  of  them,  divide  or  meafurethe  oCtave  per¬ 
fectly,  though  differently.  When  the  5th  is  below,  and  ferves  as  a 
bat's  to  the  4th,  the  divfion  is  called  harmonical ;  when  the  4th  is 
below,  the  divifion  is  called  authentic. 

Division,  in  phyfics,  or  Divisio  conlinui,  is  the  feparation  of 
the  parts  of  a  quantity  ;  whereby,  what  before  was  one,  is  now 
reduced  into  feveral.  See  Continuity  and  Dissolution. 

This  divijion  is  effeCted  by  means  of  motion,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  fepar2tion  of  any  continuum ,  or  even  contiguum. 

Division,  in  rhetoric,  the  arrangement  of  a  difeourfe  under  fe¬ 
veral  heads,  each  of  which  is  to  be  feparately  fpoken  to. 

Division  of  an  army,  in  the  military  art,  the  feveral  brigades  and 
fquadrons  into  which  it  is  cantoned. 

Division  of  a  battalion,  are  the  feveral  parcels  into  which  a  bat¬ 
talion  is  divided  in  marching.  The  lieutenants  and  enfigns  march 
before  the  divifion s.  , 

Division,  in  a  naval  armament,  is  a  certain  number  of  mips  in 
a  fleet  or  fquadron,  diftinguifhed  by  a  particular  flag  or  pendant,  and 
commanded  by  a  particular  officer.  _ 

When  a  fleet  confuls  of  fixty  fail  of  the  line,  (1.  e.  fhips  of  or 
above  60  guns}  the  admiral  divides  it  into  three  fquadrons,  each  of 
which  has  ii’s -divjions,  and  three  general  officers,  viz.  admiral, 
vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral.  Each  fquadron  has  it’s  proper  co¬ 
lours,  and  each  divifion  it’s  proper  mall;  for  example,  the  white  flag 
is  proper  for  the  firfi  fquadron  of  France;  the  white  and  blue  fur 
the  fecond  ;  and  the  blue  for  the  third.  In  England,  thb  firfi  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  fleet  carries  the  un ion- flag  at  the  main- top- inaft-head  ; 
next  the  admiral  ot  the  white;  and  then  the  admiral  of  the  blue. 
The  particular  fhips  carry  pendants  of  the  fame  colour  of  their  fqua¬ 
drons,  at  the  mads  of  their  refpe&ive  d/viftons  ;  fo  that  the  laft  (hip 
in  the  divfion  of  the  blue  fquadron,  wears  a  blue  pendant  at  the 
mizen-top-maft-head. 

The  general  officers,  or  commanders  of  divifion s,  place  themfelves 
in  the  center  of  their  divifions.  We  mult  except  the  three  com¬ 
manding  admirals,  who,  in  3  failing  polition,  lead  their  relpective 
fquadrons. 

DIV1SIONES,  in  antiquity,  certain  prefents  of  money,  oil, 
bread,  wine,  or  the  like,  appointed  by  will  to  be  distributed  annually 
among  certain  perfons  or  companies,  and  fometimes  to  the  people  in 
general. 

DIVORCE,  a  breach  or  diflblntion  of  the  contraCl  of  marriage. 

The  ufual  divorces,  among  us,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.  d  menja  Ci? 
thoro,  from  bed  and  board  ;  and  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the  bond 
or  tie  of  marriage.  That  a  menja  O’  thoro  does  not  diflolve  the 
marriage;  fince  the  caufe  thereof  is  fubfequent  to  it,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  fuppofes  the  marriage  to  be  lawful  :  and  this  divorce  may 
be  on  account  of  adultery  in  either  of  the  parties,  for  cruelty  of  the 
hufband,  &c.  As  this  divorce  diflblves  not  the  marriage,  it  does  not 
debar  the  woman  of  her  dower,  nor  baftardize  her  iflue,  or  make 
void  any  eftate  for  the  life  of  the  hufband  and  .wife.  Sec.  ■ 

A  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  intirely  diflblves  the  marriage,  as  a 
precontract  with  feme  other  perfon,  confanguinity,  or  affinity  within 
the  levitical  degrees,  impotency,  impubeity,  Sec.  The  c<?n  frequences 

attending 
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attending  this  laft  divorce  are,  that  the  dower  is  gone  thereby,  and 
the  children  begotten  between  the  parties  divorced  are  baftards ;  but 
here,  it  is  faid,  the  wife  ihall  receive  all  again  that  lhe  brought  with 
her;  becaufe  the  nullity,  of  the  marriage  arifes  from  fome  impedi¬ 
ment,  and  the  goods  of  the  wife  were  given  for  her  advancement  in 
marriage,  which  nowceafes:  yet  this  is  when  the  goods  are  not 
fpent ;  for  if  the  huiband  gives  them  away,  during  the  coverture, 
without  any  collufion,  it  ihall  be  binding  to  her.  A  divorce  remains 
good  fo  long  as  the  fentence  continues,  and  ifiue  of  a  iecond  mar¬ 
riage  ill  all  inherit  lands  until  fuch  fentence  is  repealed.  On  the 
divorce  d  vinculo ,  &c.  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  marry  again  ;  and 
in  divorces  for  adultery,  feveral  a£ts  of  parliament  have  allowed  the 
innocent  party  marriage  with  another  perl'on.  Divorces  are  only  to 
be  had  by  confent  of  parliament. 

It  is  generally  held,  that  Jefus  Chrifl  allowed  of  divorce  in  the 
cafe  of  adultery.  But  fome  take  this  lor  a  miitake  ;  and  maintain, 
that  divorce  is  no  where  permitted  in  the  New'  Teflament  for  adul¬ 
tery,  but  on’y  a  feparatioti.  See  Matt.  xix.  9.  Mark  x.  11.  1  Cor. 
vii.  27.  See  alio  the  article  Adultery. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  divorce  was  mad.-  for  tbe  advantage  of  the 
wives,  that  they  might  not  be  di (charged  nor  turned  out  of  doors  at 
pleafure  :  it  was  neceflary  that  a  bill  of  divorce  lhould  be  executed 
inform  by  the  hufband:  the  wife  was  obhged  to  remain  ninety 
days  after  the  divorce,  before  (he  married  again,  that  it  might  be 
known,  if  ihe  proved  with  child,  whufe  it  was.  The  firft  huiband 
was  never  allowed  to  marry  her  again,  after  being  married,  or  even 
contra£led,  to  another;  otherwife  be  might.  The  Mahometans, 
ufually  fond  of  copying  after  the  Jews,  differ  from  them  in  the  laff- 
mentioned  particular,  allowing  a  man  to  take  his  wife  again,  though 
he  had  divorced  her  three  times.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  women 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  latter  time  of  their  government,  took  the 
fame  liberty  as  the  men,  and  divorced  their  jealous  and  difagreeable 
hu  (bands. 

The  Grecian  laws  concerning  divorces  were  different  :  fome  per¬ 
mitted  men  to  put  away  their  wives  on  flight  occafior.s  :  the  Cretans 
allowed  it  to  any  that  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a  number  of 
children.  The^Athenians  likevvife  did  it  upon  finall  grounds,  but 
not  without  giving  a  bill,  wherein  were  contained  the  reafons  of  the 
divorce,  to  be  approved,  if  the  party  divorced  made  an  appeal  to  the 
chief  magiftrate.  The  Spartans,  though  marrying  w  ithout  much 
nicety  in  choice,  feldom  divorced  their  wives.  At  Athens,  perfuns 
that  divorced  their  wives  were  obliged  to  return  their  portions,  or  to 
pay  them  an  alimony  :  here  a  woman  might  alfo  fue  for  a  divorce. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  diftin&ion  of  repudium  and  divortium 
was  owing  to  the  nicety  of  their  lawyers ;  the  firil,  they  made  the 
breaking  of  a  contrail ;  the  laft,  a  feparating  after  actual  matrimony. 
By  the  laws  of  Romulus,  a  man  was  at  liberty  to  leave  his  wife,  but 
not  a  wife  to  leave  her  huiband.  The  man  might  divorce  his  wife, 
either  upon  poifoning  her  children,  counterfeiting  his  private  keys,  or 
for  the  crime  of  adultery ;  but  if  he  put  her  away  upon  any  other 
occafton,  one  moiety  of  "his  eftate  was  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  and 
the  other  was  to  fall  to  the  goddefs  Ceres.  , 

DIURESIS,  in  medicine,  an  excretion  of  urine:  whence, 

DIURETICS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  fimples  as  increafe  the  dif- 
chargeof  urine  ;  or  which  are  fuppofedto  have  a  power  of  removing 
obftru£lions  io  the  urinary  paffages.  Diuretics  mult  increafe  the  li¬ 
quor  to  be  fecreted  in  the  proper  glandules,  and  are  of  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  kinds:  the  firft  contains  all  relaxing  and  emollient  deco&ions, 
■  emullions,  &c.  which  do  not  ftimulate,  but  only  remove  obftrudions, 
by  relaxing  the  veffels.  The  fecond  comprehends  all  thole  which 
diffolve  and  dilute  the  blood.  The  third  contains  three  kinds  of  me¬ 
dicines  :  1.  All  acids  which  ftimulate  the  veffels,  2.  All  faline 
bodies.  3.  All  fixed  and  volatile  (alts.  The  fourth  takes  in  all  that 
preferve  a  moderate  beat  of  the  body,  without  fweat.  The  fifth 
clafs  contains  thofe  whofe  effetfts  difeover  themfelves  about  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder  ;  alfo  all  acrid  and  folvent  diuretics. 

DIURNAL,  in  aftronomy,  fomething  relating  to  the  day,  in  op- 
pofition  to  no£turna1,  which  regards  the  night. 

Diurnal  arch?  the  arch  or  number  of  degrees  that  the  fun,  moon, 
or  ftars,  deferibe  between  their  rifing  and  fetting. 

Diurnal  motion  of  a  planet,  is  fo  many  degrees  and  minutes  as 
any  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours.  Hence  the  motion  of  the 
earth  about  it’s  axis,  is  called  it’s  diurnal  motion.  See  Ea  rth. 

Diurnal  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeakmg  of  what  belongs  to  the  nyflhe- 
meron,  or  natural  day  of  twentv-iour  hours.  In  which  fenfe  it  ftands 
oppofed  to  annual,  menftrual,  &c. 

The  diurnal  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  folved  from  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  from  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  it’s  own  axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  i  o  llluftrate  this  : 
fttppofe  the  circle  PRTH  ( Plate  109 ,fig.  16,)  to  denote  the  earth  ; 
C  the  center  of  the  earth,  through  which  it  s  axis  is  conceived  to 
pafs,  around  which  it’s  diurnal  revolution  is  performed;  P  denotes 
any  place  on  the  earth  ;  the  line  E  W  the  vifible  horizon  of  the  place ; 
E  the  eaft  point  of  the  faid  horizon,  W  the  weft  ;  the  circle  abede 
/,  the  circumference  of  the  heaveps  ;  the  circle  S,  the  fun  in  the 
heavens;  the  femi-circle  PRT,  the  enlightened  hemifphere  of  the 
earth,  or  that  half  of  it  oppofite  to  the  fun ;  and  laftly,  the  femi- 
Circle  PHT,  the  darkened  hemifphere  of  the  earth. 

Now,  the  earth  fuppofed  in  this  fituation,  and  moving  round  it  s 
axis  towards  the  fun  ;  it  is  evident,  the  place  P  of  the  earth  will  then 
juft  begin  to  be  enlightened  by  the  fun  ;  and  fo  the  fun  will  appear 
there  to  be  juft  riling,  or  afeending  the  hoitzon  at  E  the  eaft  point  of 
it.  The  earth  being  moved  round  it’s  own  axi  ,  fo  that  the  place  P 
of  the  earth,  which  before  was  under  the  point  a  m  the  heavens,  is 
now  under  the  point  bj  it  is  evident,  the  horizon  of  the  faid  place  P 
will  be  now  fo  ituated,  as  that  the  fun  will  appear  10  a  fpeftator  at 
P,  confiderably  afeended  above  E,  the  eaft  end  of  the  horizon.  And 
while,  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  it  s  axis,  the  place  1 
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hoi^nn^f1  Vnde,r  P°'nt  ^  >n  the  heavens,  to  the  point  c  the 

fpea  of  the1?6  p  acf\P  wi[i  continually  fink  lower  and  lower  in  re- 

t  im,  Vand  ahcfun  Wi"  appear  “>  afeend  higher  and 

e  fateft  he  Jh m?™  S*?  el  Where  the  fun  wil>  »PP*r“  in  it’s 
greateit  height  above  the  horizon  for  that  day  ;  ahd  fo  it  will  be 

noon,  or  mid-dav,  at  the  nMrp  P  tk,  *\'  bC 

nlarr*  P  c ^  ,  P  •  1  he  earth  moving  on,  as  the 

place  P  paffes  from  under  r  to  d,  the  weft  point  of  it’s  horizon  will 
afeend  higher  and  higher,  and  fotbe  fun  will  appear 

unde'  7  tL'S  bV  ""  lK>ri“n  *  l"’:m  of  the 

ear  h  /'  *  h  .  P  *5®  P  bT°g  carned  by  the diurml  revolution  of  the 

eaitn  from  under  d  to  under  e,  the  fun  will  then  appear  juft  jn  W 

lhe  weft  point  of  .ho  horizon,  and  fo  will  appeal  („Pbc  jiilt  t.„L[ 
Ihephce  P  being  come  unde./,  it  will  be  then  midnight  there 

tly,  the  place  P  being  come  round  again  under  «,  it  will  be  there 

.n  aga,n’  rhe  f^me  holds  good  as  to  any  other  of  the  ce- 

leitul  fights,  and  the  earth,  as  is  obvious  from  the  figure  :  the  circle 
reprefenting  the  fun  being  taken  to  denote  anv  other  ftar,  planet* 

It  remains  to  obferve,  that  whereas,  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
he  earth,  all  the  feveral  eeleftial  lights  feem  to  move  in  the  heavens 
trom  eaitto  weft,  lienee  this  feetnmg  diurnal  motion  of  the  eeleftial 
lights  is  called  their  common  motion,  as  being  common  to  all  of 
them.  Befides  which,  all  the  eeleftial  lights,  except  the  fun,  have 
a  proper  motion  ;  from  which  arife  their  proper  phenomena :  as  for 
the  proper phanomena  of  the  fun,  they  likevvife  feem  to  arife  from 
the  proper  motion  of  rhe  fun  ;  but  they  are  really  produced  by  another 
motion,  which  the  earth  has,  and  whereby  it  moves  rotind  the  fun 
once  every  year,  whence  it  is  called  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

LMURNARY,  Diur, narius,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  empire, 
who  wrote  down,  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe*  whatever  the  prince 
did,  ordered,  regulated,  &c.  every  day. 

nlvn^n1^-  the  long  continuance  or  duration  of  being. 

DIVUS,  Diva,  in  antiquity,  appellations  given  to  men  and 
women  who  had  been  deified,  or  placed  in  the  number  of  the  <*ods. 

Hence  it  is,  that  on  medals  ftruck  for  the  confecration  of  an  em¬ 
peror,  or  emprefs,  they  give  them  the  title  of  Divas,  or  Diva.  For 
example:  divus  julius.  divo  antonio  pio.  divo  pio.  divo 
Claudio.  DIVA  Faustina  aug.  &c. 

DIZOSTOS,  in  botany,  the  apios,  or  knobby-rooted  fpurge. 

DIZZINESS,  vertigo,  trom  vertendo,  a  diforder  in  which  the 
head  feems  to  turn  round,  or  at  leaft  all  things  about  the  patient 
feem  to  do  fo. 

Dr.  Willis  obferves,  that  in  this  fympfomatic  diforder  the  patients 
are  affe&ed  with  a  perturbation  or  confufion  of  the  animal  (pints  in 
the  brain,  which  hinders  their  influx  into  the  nerves;  Hence  it  is 
that  the  vifive  and  locomotive  faculties  often  fail  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  patient  is  ready  to  drop  down,  and  complains  of  darknefs! 
Etmuller  divides  it  into  three  kinds:  the  firft  of  which  is  a  fimple 
vertigo ,  or  dizzinefs,  in  which  there  is  Only  a  franfient  and  fhort 
continued  gyration  of  obje&s ;  the  fecond  is  a  dark  vertigo,  or  fco. 
tomia,  when  the  eyes  are  darkened,  or  fo  affedted,  as  if  feveral  co¬ 
lours  were  before  them  ;  the  third  is  the  vertigo  caduca  ;  in  which 
the  patient  prefently  falls  down. 

The  caufes  are,  a  compreffion  on  the  brain  from  a  depreffion  of 
the  fcull ;  an  extra vafation  of  matter  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
&c.  In  acute  difeafes,  the  larger  veffels  being  diftended  with  blood, 
either  from  it’s  unufual  quantify,  or  it’s  rarefaction  preffing  tbe 
brain.  Any  caufe  that  can  prefs,  diftend,  or  contrail  the  arteries, 
fuch  as  fudden  furprize,  ebiiety,  voracity,  &c.  by  which  the  regular 
influx  of  the  fpirits,  and  theiV  reflux  into  the  optic  nerves  are  pre¬ 
vented.  An  acid,  or  other  acrimony  in  the  ftomach,  may  affeCt  the 
nerves,  and,  by  confent  of  parts,  produce  this  diforder  of  the  head. 
Dr.  de  Meza  obferves  that  dizzinefs  may  proceed  from  fix  different 
Caufes,  viz.  I.  From  a  fangui neons  plethora*  2.  From  a  foulnefs 
in  the prima  vice.  3.  From  debility  in  confequence  of  exceffive 
evacuations.  4.  From  compreifion.  5.  From  poifons  of  different 
kinds  ;  as  opium,  mercury,  fumes  of  charcoal,  &c.  And,  6.  From 
a  ferofa  colluvies,  in  confequence  of  a  ftoppage  -of  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
any  other  habitual  drains. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  cure,  the  regimen,  in  general,  ought  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  in  the  apoplexy  or  epilepfy.  If  (he  patient  is 
plethoric,  a  due  quantity  of  blood  is  to  be  taken  away  ;  and  if  a 
mufea,  lofs  of  appetite,  or  any  other  diforder  of  the  ftomach  remain, 
an  emetic  is  to  be  preferibed  ;  then  cathartics  sn.l  fpecifics  are  to  be 
ordered.  According  to  Mayerne,  calamus  aromaticus,  in  whatever 
form,  is  good  for  a  vertigo,  and  efieemed  a  fecret  for  that  diforder. 
The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  a  German  phyfician  cured  a  great 
many  vertigoes ,  by  pills  madeof  fugaroflead  and  cyprels  turpentine ; 
four  or  five  grains  of  which  were  to  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  and  their 
ufe  ptrfifted  in  for  fume  days.  Gliffon,  as  Bates  informs  us,  after 
all  other  medicines  had  failed,  was  cured  of  a  fevere  vertigo,  of  three 
weeks  continuance,  by  (having  his  head,  and  apply  ing  to  it  a  plaifter 
of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  and  whites  of  eggs.  S  -me  orJer  a  cauftic, 
or  afeton,  to  be  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the  neck  ;  a  cautery  to 
the  bregma,  and  Bates’s  epileptic  eleduary,  or  Fuller’s  Peruvian  epi¬ 
leptic  electuary,  to  be  tiled  internally. 

Willis  informs  us,  that  after  he  had  in  vain  tried  all  other  medi¬ 
cines,  he,  with  fuccefs,  preferibed  the  following  powder:  take  of 
the  powder  of  the  roots  of  male  gjony,  two  ounces ;  of  the  flowers, 
of  male  pinny,  one  ounce  ;  of  peacock’s  dung,  of  the  whitifh  kind, 
half  a  pound  ;  and  of  white  fugar,  two  ounces :  reduce  to  a  powder, 
the  dofe  of  which  is  to  be  about  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  twice  a 
day,  drinking  after  it  a  diaught  of  a  decodlion  of  fage  and  rofemary, 

impregnated  with  coffee.  .  .  ,  . 

Heifter  orders  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  or  mixed  with 
fpirit  of  hartlhom,  to  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  temples. 
And  when  the  diforder  proceeds  from  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  he 
advifes  to  prepare  and  diffolve  them  by  neutral  falts,  that  they  may 
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be  afterwards  evacuated  by  an  emetic,  or  purge.  After  this,  the 
patient  fhould  ufe  llomachics  and  cephalics;  as  alfo  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  at  meals,  which  fhould  be  fparing.  Pyrmont- 
v.ater  is  alfo  faid  to  be  excellent  in  this  cafe. 

DO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  a  fy liable  ufed  ioltead  of  ut,  being 
fuppofed  more  refonant  and  mufical  than  ut. 

Do  law. — T o  do  law ,  facere  legem,  is  the  fame  as  to  make  Iazu. 
See  thearticle  Make. 

DOB  CHICK,  or  Didapper,  in  zoology,  the  common  Eng- 
lilh  name  of  a  frnall  water-fowl,  the  lealt  of  all  the  diver-kind,  and 
known  among  authors  by  the  name  of  colymbus  minor ;  and  called 
by  Linnaeus  colymbus  auritus ,  It  feldom  exceeds  fi  x  ounces  ih  weight, 
and  has  a  Ihort  beak  not  more  than  a  finger’s  breadth  long,  large  at 
the  bafe,  but  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  end  ;  it’s  eyes  are  large,  and 
it  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  downy  plumage  ;  it  is  of  a  very  deep 
blackilh  brown  on  the  back,  and  very  white  on  the  belly ;  it’s  wings 
are  very  frnall,  and  it  has  no  tail. 

This  bird  is  of  fuch  a  ftrudture,  th?t  it  moves  much  more  eafily 
under  water,  than  on  it’s  furface  or  aloft.  He  raifes  himfelf  from 
the  water  with  great  difficulty  ;  but  when  he  is  got  up  to  the  air,  he 
can  then  continue  his  flight  for  a  long  time.  He  forms  his  nefts  by 
the  water,  near  the  banks,  with  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables,  the 
fermentation  of  which,  occafioned  by  the  warmth  of  the  bird, 
hatches  the  eggs,  though  the  water  riles  through  the  neft,  and  keeps 
them  wet. 

DOBULA,  in  ichthyology,  the  chub.  See  the  articles  Cepha- 
ius  and  Cyprinus. 

Dobula  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  freflj- water  fifh,  of  the  leucifciis,  or 
dace  kind,  but  is  of  a  larger  and  thinner  fhape,  and  a  much  better 
tailed  fi  fh . 

DOCETiE,  ("from  Scxfiv,  to  appear ,)  in  ecclefiaflical  hillory,  the 
followers  of  Julius  Caflianus,  one  of  the  Valentinian  fed l,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fecund  century,  who  revived  a  notion  that  had 
been  adopted  by  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  again!!  whom  St.  John, 
Ignatius,  and  Poycarp,  had  alferted  the  truth  of  the  incarnation. 
They  believed  and  taught,  as  their  name  imports,  that  the  adlions 
and  fufferings  of.  Jefus  Chrilt  were  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

DOCIMASIA,  (from  Soyj/jLtiZa,  I  try,)  in  antiquity,  a  cuflom 
among  the  Athenians,  by  which  every  man,  before  he  was  admitted 
to  a  public  employment,  was  obliged  tv  give  an  account  of  himfelf, 
and  his  pall  life,  before  certain  judges  in  the  forum  ;  for  if  any  man 
had  lived  a  vicious  and  fcandalous  Lie,  ne  was  thought  unworthy  of 
the  meanelt  office.  Among  the  qudlions  propofed  to  them,  we  find 
the  following :  Whether  they  had  been  dutiful  to  their  parents,  had 
ferved  in  the  wars,  and  had  a  competent  ellate. 

DOCIMENUM  marmcr ,  a  fpecies  of  marble,  of  a  bright  and 
clear  white,  anciently  uled  in  large  fumptuous  buildings,  as 
temples  and  the  like.  It  had  it’s  name  from  Docimenos,  a  city  of 
Phrygia. 

DOCK,  rumex,  lapathum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
trlgynla  clafs.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent;  the 
flower  has  three  petals,  which  are  larger  than  the  empalement,  to 
which  they  are  very  like.  It  has  fix  Ibort,  hair-like  llamina,  ter¬ 
minated  by  ereft  thin  fummits  ;  and  a  three-cornered  germen,  fup- 
porting  three  hair-like  reflexed  ltyles,  thrufting  out  of  the  clefts  of 
the  petals,  crowned  by  large  jagged  Itigmas:  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  a  three-cornered  feed,  included  in  the  petals  of  the  flower; 
There  are  fixteen  fpecies. 

The  great  water-o ock,  or  hydrolapathum.  The  leaves  of  this 
kind  are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  are  laxative ;  the  roots  are 
blaqjcilh  on  the  ontlide,  inrernally  they  arewhhe,  having  a  faint  red- 
diffi  tinge,  which  in  drying  changes  in  fome  parts  to  a  yellowiffi  or 
brown. 

This  fpecies  of  dock  is  found  in  molt  parts  of  England  by  river 
fides. 

It  is  a  powerful  antifcorbutic  if  freely  taken  internally;  and  a 
ftrong  decudtion  of  it  puts  a  flop  to  eating  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and 
tonfils,  cures  fpongy  gums,  &c.  Boerhaave  extols  it  from  his  own 
experience,  as  ufefuL  in  fcorbutic,  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous  difor- 
ders,  alfo  in  clilorders  from  obitruited  vijeera.  From  the  experience 
of  others,  it  is  evidently  ufeful  in  flatulent  diforders,  and  a  good  aflif- 
tant  to  the  ftomach  in  it’s  office  of  digefling. 

If  the  root  is  dried  and  powdered,  it  is  a  powerful  antifeptic,  and. 
in  general  is  a  geed  fubltitute  for  the  bark. 

Hie  lapathum  acutum,  oxylapathum,  or  lharp-poir.ted  dock. 
I  his  fpecies,  whole  leaves  areffiarper  pointed  than  the  common  fort, 
has  a  bitter  aftringent  tafte,  but  no  remarkable  fmell :  the  roots  of 
the  other  common  w  ild  docks,  are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  equally 
difeover  their  aftringent  matter  both  by  the  tafte,  and  by  ftriking  an 
inky  blacknefs  with  a  folution  of  vitriol,  but  of  the  two  the  ffiarp- 
fointed  is  to  be  preferred.  The  roots  of  both  have  a  laxative  as  well 
as  a  corroborant  quality  ;  but  the  former  quality  b  pofleffed  in  a  very 
fmall  degree.  Water  takes  up  all  their  virtue;  and  in  fpring  they 
are  ufed  with  moll  advantage.  '  . 

Broad  leaved  wild  dock,  or  common  dock,  lapathum  vulgare. 

The  leaves  are  very  large,  roundilh  at  the  points,  and  are  fourifh  to 
the  tafte.  The  root  is  bitter,  aftringent,  and  of  a  pale  or  yellowifli 
colour.  In  France  the  root  is  in*common  ufe,  and  that  for  moll  of 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  great  water  dock.  The  largeft  grow  iu  moill 
grounds,  the  fmalleft  and  moll  aftringent  in  dry. 

Dock,  in  the  manege,  called  by  the  French  troujfequeue,  is  a  large 
cafe  of  leather,  as  long  as  th tdock  of  a  horfe’stail,  which  covers  the 
tails  of  leaping  borfes.  It  is  made  fad  by  ftraps  to  the  crupper,  and 
has  leathern  thongs  that  pahs  between  his  thighs*  and  along -the 
flanks  to  the  faddle- ftraps,  in  order  to  keep  the  tail  tight,  and  to  hin¬ 
der  it  from  whilkmg  about,  or  making  the  horfe  appear  broader  at 
the  eroupe. 


Dock,  among  fportfmen,  the  fleffiy  part  of  a  boar’s  chine  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  and  the  buttock. 

Dock,  or  Docking,  in  law,  an  expedieht  for  cutting  off  an 
eftate-tail  in  lands  or  tenements,  that  the  owner  may  be  enabled  to 
fell,  give,  or  bequeath  the  fame. 

Dock,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fort  of  broad  deep  trench  built  by 
the  fide  of  a  harbour,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  commodioufly 
fitted  either  for  building  fhips,  or  receiving  them  to  be  repaired  or 
cleaned  in  the  bottom. 

This  fort  of docks  has  generally,  ftrong  flood  gates  to  prevent 
the  flux  of  the  tide  from  entering  the  dock  while  the  ffiip  is  under 
repair; 

There  are  likewife  other  forts  of  docks,  called  wet-docks,  where  a 
ffiip  can  only  be  cleaned  during  the  time  of  the  ebb-tide,  or  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  when  the  tide  left  her  dry  on  the  ground, 
and  the  time  it  returns  to  her.  This  fort  of  docks  has  no  flood¬ 
gates. 

Dock  -yards,  magazines  containing  all  forts  of  naval  {lores;  the 
principal  ones  in  England,  are  thole  at  Chatham,  Portfmout’n,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Sheernefs.  In  time  of  peace, 
ffiipsof  war  are  laid  up  in  thefe  places,  where  filch  as  want  repairing 
are  taken  into  the  docks,  examined,  and  refitted  for  fervice. 

Thefe  yards  are  generally  fupplied  from  the  northern  crown's,  with 
hemp,  pitch,  tar,  refin,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  :  but  as  for  maftss 
particularly  thofe  of  the  largeft  fize,  they  were  brought  from  New 
England,  while  under  the  Britilh  government ;  and  how  much  it 
imports  the  good  of  the  public,  to  keep  thofe  magazines  conllantly 
repleniffied,  every  one  is  able  to  judge. 

DOCKET,  a  little  bill  tied  to  wares  or  goods,  diredted  tothe  per- 
fon  or  place  they  are  to  be  fent  to. 

Docket,  or  Dogget,  in  law,  fignifies  a  brief  in  writing,  made 
on  a  fmall  piece  of  paper,  or  parchment,  containing  the  purport  and 
effedt  of  a  large  writing. 

The  rolls  of  judgment,  when  brought  into  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  are  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term ;  and  attornits  keep 
tfWvr-books,  wherein  they  enter  judgment. 

Docking  afoip,  receiving  her  into  the  dock,  cleaning  the  bottom 
with  burning  faggots,  and  daubing  it  over  with  a  mals  of  tallow, 
fu'phur,  and  other  ingredients,  to  make  it  fmooth,  that  it  may  the 
more  fwiftly  glide  through  the  water. 

DOCTOR,  a  perfon  who  has  palled  all  the  degrees  of  a  faculty, 
and  is  impowered  to  teach  or  pra&ifethe  fame.  The  title  of  doRor 
was  firlt  created  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  to 
fucceed  to  that  of  mafter,  which  was  become  too  common  and 
familiar.  '  *  " 

To  pafs  do £1  or  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  it  is  neceflary  the  candidate 
have  been  four  years  bachelor  in  divinity.  For  doRor  of  laws,  he 
mull  have  been  feven  years  in  the  univerfity  to  commence  bachelor 
of  law;  five  years  after  which  he  may  bo  admitted  doRor  of  laws:, 
otherwife,  in  three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
he  may  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  law  ;  and  in  four  years  more 
that  of  LL.  D.  which  fame  method  and  time  are  likewife  required 
to  pafs  the  degree  of  doRor  in  phyfic. 

At  Cambridge,  to  take  the  degree  of  doRor  in  divinity,  it  i?  re¬ 
quired  the  candidate  to  have  been  feven  years  bachelor  in  divinity. 
Though,  in  feveral  of  the  colleges,  the  taking  of  the  bachelor  of  di¬ 
vinity’s  degree  is  difpenfed  with,  and  they,  may  go  out  per  fait  um. 

1  o  commence  doRor  in  laws,  the  candidate  miilt  have  been  five  years  # 
bachelor  of  law,  or  feven  years  mafter  of  arts.  To  pafs  doRor  ir* 
phyfic,  he  mull  have  been  bachelor  in  phyfic  five  years,  or  feven  years 
mafter  of  arts.' 

A  doRor  of  the  civil  law  may  exercife  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi&io’n, 
though  a  layman. 

Doctor  oj  the  law,  was  a  title  of  honour  or  dignity  among  tb<? 
Jews.  The  inveltiture  of  this  order  was  performed  by  putting  a 
key  and  a  table-book  in  their  hands,  which  is  what  fome  author!# 
imagine  our  Saviour  had  in  view,  Like  xi.  52,  when,  fpeaking  of 
the  doRors  of  the  law,  he  fays,  “  Woe  unto  you,  doRors  of  the  law, 
for  you  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  ;  you  entered  not  in 
yourfelves,  and  them  that  were  entering  you  hindered.”  The  Greek 
text  of  St.  Luke  calls  them  vopr/ot,  and  the  Vulgate  legifperiti ; 
agreeably  to  which  our  Engliffi  tranflators  Call  them  lawyers:  the 
word  vofuxoQ,  however,  is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  leg: s  doRor,  though 
the  Engliffi  verfion  Hill  retains  the  word  lawyer.  Thefe  Jewilh 
doRors  are  otherwife  called  rabbins. 

Doctors  of  the  church,  a  title  given  to  certain  of  the  fathers,' 
whofe  dodlrines  have  been  moll  generally  received  :  of  thefe,  are 
generally  reckoned  four  in  the  Greek  church,  viz.  St.  Athanafius, 

St.  Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  anil  St.  Chryfb'ltom;  and  three 
in  the  Latin  church,  namely,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Auguftine,  and  Gre-  ' 
gory  the  Great. 

Doctor  is  alfo  an  appellation  adjoined  to  feveral  fpecific  epithets, 
exprefling  the  merit  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen  :  thus  Alex.  Hales' 
is  called  the  irrefragable  doRor;  Tho.  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doRor; 

St.  BonaVenture,  the  feraphic  doRor ;  John  Duns  Seotus,  the  lobule: 
doRor  ;  Raimond  Lully,  the  illuminated  doRor ;  Roger  Bacon,  the 
admirable  doRor,  &c. 

Doctor,  hbatsy.uKog,  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a  particular  officer/ 
appointed  to  inierpret  part  of  the  fcriptur.es. 

He  who  interprets  the  gofpels,  is  called  doRor  of  the  gofpels  ;  he  *  : 
who  interprets  Sr.  Paul’s  epiftles,  doRor  of  the  apoltle ;  he  who  in¬ 
terprets  the  pfalrhs,  doRor  of  the  pfalfer. 

Doctor’*  Commons.  See  the  article  College  of  Civilians. 

DOCTRINE,  (from  docio,  I  teach,)  denotes  in  general  any  rhing. 
that  is  taught,  as  a  matter  either  of  faith  or  practice;  and  the  term 
has  accordingly  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  opinions,  that  have 
been  adopted  and  inculcated  in  philofpphy,  religion,  matters  of 
ftate/&c.  ' 
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Doctrine,  Chrijiian,  fathers  of.  See  the  article  Fathers. 

DOCUMENT,  in  law,  home  written  monument  produced  in 
proof  of  any  fad  aliened,  efpecially  an  ancient  one. 

DODAR  1  I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
clals.  It’s  characters  are  thefe  :  the  empalement  is  cut  into  five 
parts  at  top  ;  the  flower  has  one  petal,  and  the  upper-lip  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  lower.  It  has  four  (lamina,  two  of  which  are 
fliorter  than  the  other;  in  the  center  is  fituated  a  round  germen,  j 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  capfule  with  two  cells, 
filled  with  fmall  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  the 
eaft.  James  lays,  there  are  no  medicinal  virtues  attributed  to  this 
plant. 

DODDER,  cufcuta.  In  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  botany,  this 
makes  adiftmd  genus  of  "plants  of  the  Utrnrtdfia  digynra  clafs. 

This  is  a  plant  that  differs  from  all  others,  in  having  no  leaves, 
but  confiding  of  a  number  of  long,  (tender,  red  threads,  or  filaments, 
by  which  it  takes  hold,  and  twills  about  the  plants  that  are'ncar  it, 
fucking  it’s  nourifhment  fiom  them.  It  has  feveral  monopetalous 
flowers,  divided  generally  into  four  (hort  and  narrow  fegments,  to 
which  fucceed  little  round  feed-velTcls,  containing  each  four  fmall 
feeds.  It  grows  frequently  upon  heaths  and  commons,  on  furze 
and  nettles  ;  as  alfo  in  the  fields  upon  flax  and  tares,  doing  great 
damage,  and  almofl  choaking  them  ;  whence  it  is  called  by  the 
country  people  hell-weed,  and  devil’s  guts. 

Dodder  of  thyme  has  been  accounted  opening  and  cleanfing  ;  good 
to  purge  melancholy  and  bilious  humours,  to  open  obdrudions  in 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  good  for  the  jaundice,  and  ferviceahle  againft 
the  itch.  But  in  this  country  it  is  an  intire  (Iranger  to  practice  ; 

4  ough  the  remarkable  fubtilty  of  it’s  tafte  feems  to  promile  fume 
confiderable  medicinal  power. 

DODECACTIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  adrophyte,  or 
branched  ltar-filh,  which  has  twelve  rays,  firll  parting  from  the  body, 
and  each  of  thefe  finally  divided  into  many  others. 

DODECADACT  YLON,  in  anatomy,  the  gut  called  the  duo¬ 
denum,  from  it’s  being  fuppofedto  be  about  twelve  fingers-breadth 
long. 

DODECAGON,  (from  5c cfos*,  twelve,  and  yaviu,  angle,)  a  re¬ 
gular  polygon,  or  figure,  with  twelve  equal  fides  and  angles. 

Dials  are  fometimes  drawn  on  all  the  fides  of  a  dodecagon. 

In  fortification,  a  place  ftirrolinded  with  twelve  badions  is  called 

3  dodecagon  ;  fuch  is  Palma  Nova  in  Friuli,  Sec. 

DODECAGYNIA,  (from  bubv/a,  twelve,  and  yw/jj,  female, 
a  wife,)  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants,  comprehending  fuch  as  have 
twelve  ftyles.  See  Plate  37,  of  Botany. 

DODECAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  Platonic  bodies, 
or  regular  folids,  contained  under  twelve  equal  and  regular  penta- 
gons. 

It’s  folidity  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  one  of  the  penta¬ 
gons  by  l  2,  and  then  the  produced  by  4  of  the  diflance  of  the  bafe 
from  the  center  of  a  dodecahedron,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  center 
of  the  circumfcribing  fphere. 

The  fide  of  a  dodecahedron,  inferibed  in  a  fphere,  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  fide  of  a  cube,  inferibed  in  the  fame  fphere,  cut  into 
extreme  and  mean  proportion.  It  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  be 

1. 0000,  the  fide  of  the  dodecahedron,  inferibed  in  it,  will  be  .35682 

01  A \\  dodecahedrons  are  fimilar,  and  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes 
of  their  fides;  their  furfaces  are  alfo  fimilar,  and  therefore  they  are 
as  the  fquare of  their  fides  ;  whence,  as  .509282  is  to  10.51462,  fo 
is  the  fquare  of  the  fide  of  any  dodecahedron  to  the  fupeificies  thereof  ; 

’  and  as  (3637  is  to  2.78516,  lo  is  the  cube  of  the  fide  of  any  dode- 

\cahedrm  to  the  folnlity  of  it.  ,  ...  c  .  ... 

DODECAN  DRIA,  in  botany,  the  eleventh  clafs  of  plants,  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  twelve,  _  or.  from  twelve  to  nine¬ 
teen  inclulive,  (lamina,  or  male  parts  in  each.  See  1  late  39, 

Clafs  XI.  .  , 

The  word  is  formed  of  Sxhxc:,  twelve,  and  ctr/g,  nunc. 

This  clafs  comprehends  five  orders,  viz.  the  monogyma,  digyma , 

trigynia,  pentagyniu,  and  dodecagynla.  . 

Of  this  clafs  of  plants  are  the  afarabacca,  agrimony,  &.c. 

DODECATEMORY,  (from  oxbsza,  twelve,  and  p. too;,  part,) 

^The  ternws  chiefly  applied  to  the  twelve  houfes,  or  parts  of  the 
zoic  of  tie  "  ******  them  iron,  the  twelve 

flSDoDECATEMORY  ts  alfo  a  denomination  fume  authors  give  to 

each  of  the  twelve  lignsof  the  zodiac,  becaufe  they  contain  a  twel  h 

DODECAT H EON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  pentan- 

Ui JUtUA  inr  whee[  (haped  reflex  flower,  (he  (lamina 

refttng'o^atubular  bafe,  and  the  fruit  an  oblong  capfule,  containing 
*  DfiDO.'in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  bird,  called  alfo  by  feme 
gf"/  CyllattUS,lX  atery  ifn la /'bi r : te whTt a r'ge r Ira n  a 

figure,  and  is  yellow  at  it’s  origin,  an  dte.ack  *  the  P™ 
fomewhat  crooked  ;  it  is  very  nakt  ,  «  g  J  d  f 

fcattered  over  it’s  body,  and  the  bulky  and 

few  naked  quills  ;  the  hinder  P^  (  d  yjft,  feathers, 

fat,  and  it  has  a  tail  made  up  ot  *  « *  '  &  >  ftrong. 

refembling  thofe  of  the  oftrich.  It  s  legs  are  very 

in  botany  a  genus jSS 
3? Xed  angles,  containing  folitary  feed,  | 
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n(~uror\TA  a^°  a  name  given  by  Plunder  to  the  ilex. 
DODONI  AN,  dodonalus,  in  antiquity;  an  epithet  given  to 
Jupiter,  becaufe  he  was  vvorlhipped  in  a  temple  built  in  the  fore't 
ot  JJodona,  where  was  the  molt  famous,  amt,  it  is  faid,  the  nv  ll 
ancient  oracle  of  a!!  Greece.  It  is  reported,  that  the  paeons,  and 
the  very  oaks  of  the  foreft  of  Dodona,  fpoke  and  delivered  o, -a  Jes. 
In  the  tempte  was  a  fountain,  which  the  ancient  tniurahds  allure 
us,  hau  a  property  of  rekindling  torches  when  newly  ext  ngmlhed. 
It  is  alii)  faid  to  have  ex ti ngui Hied  lighted  torches;  which  is  no 
great  miracle,  lince  plunging  them  into  a  place  where  the  fulphur 
was  too  denfe,  or  into  the  water,  mud  ncceifarily  have  t’nat  -fted. 

DODRA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  drink  prepared  from  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients ;  which  Aufonius  the  cpigrammatift  thus  enume¬ 
rates  : 

jus,  aqua,  me],  vinum,  pants,  piper,  herba,  oleum,  fat. 

Broth,  water,  honey,  wine,  bread,  pepper,  herbs,  oil,  fait. 

DODRA  NS,  in  antiquity,  a  divifion  of  the  as,  being  4  thereof 
c>r  nin »uncia:. 

DOE,  in  natural  hillory,  the  female  of  the  buck. 

DGG,  cams ,  in  zoology,  a  large  genus  of  quadrupeds. 

1  lie  dog,  in  it’s  wil  l  date,  lives  comfortably  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  the  eall :  it  does  not  attack  a  man,  neither  does  it  difeover 
any  ot  that  familiarity  which  we  find  in  the  tame  ones. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c.  124,  Every  perfon  who  (hall  keep  any  grey¬ 
hound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting  dog,  fpaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier,  or 
who  (hall  keep  two  or  more  dogs,  of  whatever  defeription  or  deno¬ 
mination,  (hall  be  afleffed  annually  with  the  fum  of  5r.  for  each. 

Every  perfon  who  is  a  houfe- keeper,  and  fubjed  to  the  window- 
tax,  &c.  lhall  be  charged  with  the  fum  ot  31.  for  every  dog,  nor  being 
a  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting-z/sg’,  fpaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier. 

Any  number  of  hounds  may  be  compounded  for  by  paying  20I. 
per  annum. 

A  fyjlematical  Arrangement  of  Britifh  Dogs. 

I.  The  mod  generous  kind  :  1.  Dogs  of  chace  ;  the  terrier,  har¬ 
rier,  blood-hound,  gaze-hound,  grey-hound,  leviner  or  lyemmer, 
tumbler.  2.  Fowlers:  Spaniel,  fetter,  water- fpaniel  or  finder. 
3.  Lap-dogs  :  Spaniel  gentle  or  comforter. 

II.  Farm  er:  Shepherd’s  c/og,  malliff  orban-r/^. 

Ill  Mongrels:  Wappe,  turnfpit,  dancer. 

Dogs,  chooftng  of.  In  order  to  procure  a  dog  and  a  bitch  for 
good  whelps,  take  care  that  the  bitch  come  of  a  generous  kind,  be 
!  Well  proportioned,  having  large  ribs  and  flanks,  and  likevvife  that 
the  dog  be  of  a  good  breed,  and  young.  H  unds  for  chace  are  to 
be  chofen  by  their  colours  ;  the  white  with  black  ears  and  a  black 
fpot  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail,  are  the  bed  to  compofe  a  kennel  of, 
i  and  of  good  feent.  The  black  hound,  or  the  black  tanned,  or  the 
liver-coloured  or  white;  the  true  talbots  are  the  bed  for  the  dronger 
!  line;  the  grizzle,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  fo  they  be  fliag- 
;  haired,  are  the  bed  verminers,  and  a  couple  of  thefe  are  proper  for  a 
kennel.  In  Ihort,  take  thefe  marks  of  a  good  hound,  that  his  head 
be  of  a  middle  proportion,  raiier  long  than  round;  his  nodrils 

1  wide;  the  ears  large  ;  his  back  fowed ;  his  fillet  great;  haunches 
large;  thighs  well  miffed;  ham  drait;  tail  big  near  the  reins,  the 
relt  being  Gender  ;  the  leg  big  ;  the  foie  of  the  foot  dry,  and  in  the 
form  of  that  of  a  fox  with  large  claws. 

In  training  up  a  dog  for  fporting,  the  maderof  him  cannot  begin 
when  he  is  too  young,  the  principal  thing  to  be  taught  being  obe¬ 
dience,  and  that  being  bed  taught  while  the  creature  is  young.  As 
foon  as  he  can  lap, “he  fhould  be  taught  to  couch  and  lie  clofe  at 
command,  and  not  to  dare  to  Itir  from  that  pofture  till  he  is  oulered; 
he  will  foon  be  brought  10  this,  by  beating  when  he  difobeys,  and 
encouraging  him  when  he  does  right.  He  IhoulJ  always  be  taught 
before  the  times  of  his  eating;  and  never  have  his  food  given  him, 
but  when  he  has  done  fomething  to  deferve  it.  This  will  leach 
him  always  to  do  well,  for  the  iaxe  of  the  expected  vidnals.  No 
perfon  fhould  ever  interfere  in  the  teaching;  for  two  mailers  breed 
a  con  full  on,  and  the  creature  will  never  learn  well  Irom  them.  I  he 
teacher  mud  be  careful  always  to  nfe  the  fame  plain  and  didincl 
words  in  his  leflbns.  The  dog  mud  alfo  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry 
at  command;  he  mud  be  indruded  to  carry  dead  tow  and  even 
live  ones,  with  fo  tender  a  mouth,  as  not  to  hurt  them,  till  at  length 
he  brings  the  fowl  his  mader  (hoots,  without  tearing  them,  or  hurt- 

‘^When  hThas  been  perfected  in  all  his  leflons,  he  muG  be  taught 
his  bufinefs  of  hunting  ;  he  is  to  be  firll  taught  with  tame  fowl, 
which  his  mailer  is  to  alfid  him  in  taking,  and  reward  and  encourage 
him  when  he  has  done.  After  this,  he  is  to  be  font  without  alfif- 
tancetotakethe  fowl  alone;  and  if  he  fucceeds  he  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  rewarded,  and  correded  if  he  fails.  By  .his  pradice 
he  will  foon  become  mader  of  his  game  ;  but  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  in  teaching  him,  when  he  has  caught  it,  to  bring  it  back  to 

the  thore,  without  biting  or  hurting  it. 

The  next  thing  to  tins,  is  the  training  him  to  the  gun >;  to  this 
ourpofe  he  mud  be  taught  to  follow  Hep  by  Hep  behind  his  mader, 
arnd  under  covert  of  his Shadow,  till  he  has  Ihoty  or •  when  chert ms 
occafion  to  couch  and  lie  clofe,  never  daring  to  dir  till  the  gun  lias 
gone  off ;  and  then,  upon  the  lead  not.ee  of  beckoning,  to  come 

'4noLunLh^ZT^iy  in  this  fort  of  dog;  and  it  is  better 
,  ,,  1 :  wa;t  for  command,  than  know  his  bufinefs  without  it. 

h*»oC  Zis,  in  adronomy.’  See  our  Syllem  of  Astronomy. 

Dog  's-bant,  apocynum,  in  botany,  a  genus  ot  the  fentandna  di- 

•  ufs  the  corolla  of  which  confids  of  a  campanulated,  roundilh, 
Steieul  lfghtfy  divided  into  five  fegments,  which  turn  back- 

sr,  r  ™~sry  w.  - -  zi 
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long  down.  Thefe  plants,  where  they  grow  naturally,  are  very 
troublefome  weeds.  There  are  eleven  ipecies.  , 

The  down  of  thefe plants  i$  in  great  efteem  in  trance,  ior  -tutr-  j 
mg  eafy  chairs,  making  very  light  quilts,  which  are  fo  warm  and  « 
light,  that  they  are  a  very  proper  covering  for  gouty  perions.  ms 
the  French  call  delawad;  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  r>  ranee,  where 
fome  of  the  forts  will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  anti  perfeft  then- 
feeds,  there  are  many  plantations  of  thefe  plants  for  the  lake  of  the 

Dog 's-bane,  bafilard,  cymnchum,  a  genus  o!  the  pcntandrla  di- 
gynin  clnfs.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Dog -fly,  cynomyia,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  or  n  ipecies  ot 
fly  common  in  woods  and  among  bullies,  and  particularly  t  rouble - 
fome  to  dogs.  It  ufually  feizes  upon  the  ears,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
beat  it  off;  for  it  returns  in  a  moment,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
but  by  being  killed.  It  flings  very  feverely,  and  ab.says  raifes  a 
blifler  in  the  part.  It  fomewhat  refembles  the  flat  black  dy,  fo  j 
Woublefome  to  cattle.  It  has  no  trunk,  but  has  two  teeth  much  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  wafp.  It’s  wings  are  always  placed  io 
clofe  upon  it’s  body,  that  they  are  not  leen.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  it,  one  larger,  and  found  in  wooda,  and  the  other  common  m 

hedges.  t  •  i 

Dog -refe,  a  name  for  the  common  brier,  or  hip-tree.  It  is  ob- 

fervable  of  fome  kinds  of  this  fhrub,  that  the  flowers  fmell  ex¬ 
tremely  fweet  in  the  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  not 
at  all  fo  in  the  day-time.  The  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  ifte 
fame  as  in  all  the  no&uolent  plants,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
as  fome  of  the  geraniums,  and  of  the  jafmines,  Sec.  that  is,  that  the 
fun  exhales  and  diflipates  their  odorous  effluvia  in  the  day-time,  as 
foon  as  they  are  expanded  from  the  flower,  but  that  in  thefe  cold 
times  the  vapours  are  condcnfed,  and  reach  our  noftrils  in  an  agreea¬ 
ble  manner. 

Do c's-tarl  gra/s,  cyncfurus ,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  grafs,  othcrwile 
called  crijiala  ;  but  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem,  it  makes  a  diftin£t  genus 
of  plants,  of  tiie  triandria  digynia  clafs.  The  cup  is  only  a  partial 
covering,  lying  on  one  fide,  but  large,  and  made  of  two  leaves, 
which  are  pennated,  and  remain  when  the  flower  is  fallen.  1  he 
plume  contains  many  flowers,  and  is  bivalve,  the  valves  being  {len¬ 
der,  pointed,  and  equal  in  lize ;  the  flower  is  made  of  two  valves, 
the  exterior  one  is  long,  hollow,  and  bearded  ;  the  interior  plain  and 
naked.  The  (lamina  are  three  capillary  filaments  ;  the  anthers?  are 
oblong;  the  gemien  ot  the  piftillum  is  of  a  turbinated  form  ;  the 
flyles  are  two  in  number,  hairy,  and  crooked  ;  the  ftigmata  are  An¬ 
gle  ;  the  flower  does  not  open,  but  nicely  inclofes  the  feed,  which  is 
Angle,  of  an  obi  uigihape,  and  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Dc.g 's-tooth,  violet,  in  botany,  dens  canis,  or  erythronium ,  a  germs 
of  the  hexandna  monogynies  clafs.  The  flower  is  bell-lhaped.  The 
capfuie  is  filled  with  flat  feeds.  The  flowers  are  propagated  by  off- 
fets  from  their  roots  ;  they  love  a  (hady  fituation,  and  a  loamy  foil, 
but  (hould  not  be  too  often  removed.  The  powder  of  the  dried  roots 
of  this  plant  is  faid  to  kill  worms  in  children.  Drank  in  wine,  it 
is  an  approved  remedy  for  the  cholic.  It  is  faid  to  be  reftruSlive  and 
reftorative,  and,  taken  in  water,  cures  children  of  theepilepfy  :  it  is 
ally  efleemed  a  great  provocative  to  venery. 

Dog’j  tooth  jhell;  the  fame  with  Dentalis  ;  which  fee. 

Dog  -  wood  This  wood,  when  put  into  water,  is  faid  to  ftupify 
fifhjthere,  fo  that  they  are  eafiiy  taken  with  the  hand.  It  is  ufed  in 
America  for  this  pmpofe  ;  and  the  metflod  is,  to  tie  it  to  the  Item  of 
tire  fiihing-boat.  It  is  the  wood  of  a  fpecies  of  cornus. 

Doc-wocdof  Jamaica,  the  eobiniaoI  botanical  writers,  which 
article  fee,  and  alio  Acacia. 

DOGA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  veflel  into  which  the  wine  was  put 
when  newly  brought  from  the  vintage. 

DOGE,  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  republic  of  Venice  and 
G-tios. 

This  dignity  is  ele&ive  in  both  places:  at  Venice,  it  continues 
for  life  ;  at  Genoa,  it  is  only  for  two  years.  His  title  is,  Serenity  : 
lie  is  chief  of  the  council,  and  mouth  of  the  republic. 

The  Venetians  do  not  go  into  mourning  at  his  death,  being  only 
the  phantom  ot  majefty,  as  all  the  authority  is  vefted  in  the  republic  ; 
tire  doge  only  lends  his  name  to  the  fenate;  the  power  is  diffufed 
through  all  the  whole  body,  though  anfvvers  tp  foreign  ambaffadors, 
&c.  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  doge.  The  money  is  ftruck  in  his 
name,  but  does  not  bear  his  arms.  All  the  magiftrates  rife  and  fa- 
lute  him  when  he  comes  into  the  council;  but  he  rifes  to  none  but 
foreign  ambaifadors.  Fie  mutt  not  flir  out  of  Venice  without  leave 
of  the  counfellors,  Se c. 

The  children  and  brothers  of  the  doge  are  excluded  from  all  the 
chief  offices  of  flate.  They  may  not  receive  any  benefice  from  the 
court  of  Rome ;  but  are  allowed  to  accept  of  the  cardinalate,  as 
being  no  benefice,  nor  including  any  jurifdi&ion.  The  doge  may 
not  diyeft  hitnfelf  of  his  dignity,  for  his  eafe;  and  after  his  death, 
his  conduct  is  examined  by  three  inquifitors,  and  five  corre£tors,  who 
fift  it  with  great  feverity. 

DOGGS,  machines  of  iron  for  burning  wood  on:  alfo  hooks 
fixed  in  large  timbers,  for  drawing  them  with  horfes. 

DOGGER,  a  fma)l  ihip,  built  after  the  Dutch  fafliion,  with  a 
narrow  Hern,  and  two  top-matts,  viz,  a  main-top-matt  and  a  mizen- 
top-matt,  principally  ufed  fur  filhing  on  the  dogger ’s- bank.  See 
Plate  1 26 i fig.  16. 

Doggers,  in  the  Engliffi  alum-works,  a  namegiven  by  the 
workmen  to  a  fort,  of  (lone  found  in  the  fame  mines  with  the  alum- 
rock,  and  containing  fome  alum,  though  not  nearly  fo  much  as  the 

right  kind-. 

Dogger  men,  fifflermen  belonging  to  dogger  (hips. 

DOGMA,  a  principle,  maxim,  tenet,  or  fettled  opinion,  parti¬ 
cularly  with'  regard  to  matters  of.  faith  and  philofophy. 
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DOGMATICAL,  fotnething  belonging  to  aUloftr  ne  or  opinion'. 
A  dogmatical  philofopher  is  one  who  afferts  thingjs  pofitively  ;  in  op- 
polifion  to  a  fceptic,  who  doubts  of  every  tiling. 

DOGMATISTS,  dogmatics,  a  fdft  of  ancidnt  •phyficians,  of 


which 
logicians 


Hippocrates  was  the  author.  They  are  alfo.  called  logrci, 
from  their  ufing  the  rules  of  logic  in  {objects  of  the  r 
profeflion.  They  laid  down  definitions  and  divifions,  reducing  u fl¬ 
ea  (es  to  certain  genera,  and  thofe  genera  to  fpecids,  and  fu  mi  flu  ng 
remedies  for  them  all;  foppofing  principles,  drawing  cotiehuions, 


and  applying  thole  principles  and  conclusions  to  particular  dfle^ 


Ics,  ■ 

under  confideration  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  <hgmatifi$  fland^  conha-vd- 
tinguifhed  from  empirics  and  methbdifts*  1  hey  reject  all  mrccmnal 
virtues  that  they- think  not  reducible  to  manifeft  qualifies:  but  Galen 
has  long  ago  obf'erved  of  fuch  men,  that  they  mutt  either  deny  plain 
matters  of  fa£t,  or  aflign  but  Very  poor  reafons  and  caufcs  ol  many 
effefts  they  pretend  to  explain. 

DOIT  KIN,  a  kind  of  bafe  coin  of  fmall  value,  prohibited  by 
flat.  3  Hen.  V.  Hence  thephrafe,  Not  worth  a  doit,  or  doit  kin. 

DOLABRUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  by  that 
people  in  their  facrifices. 

DOLE,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  fignified  a  part  or  portion,  mod 
commonly,  of  a  meadow,  where  feveral  perions  have  (hares.  It  (till 
fignifies  a  (hare  ;  a  distribution  or  dealing  ot  alms,  or  a  libera:  gift 
made  by  a  great  man  to  the  people. 

Dole,  in  the  law  of  Sc,-. and,  as  well  as  in  the  civil  law,  is  ufed 
for  a  malevolent  intention. 

Dole,  in  tiie  law  ol  Scotland,  as  well  as  dolum  in  the  civil  law,  is  an 
effential  ingredient  to  conftitute  an  a£tion  criminal.  In  crimes, 
where  the  will,  not  the  event,  mutt  be  regarded,  no  negligence  can 
equal  dole,  unlefs  the  negligence  be  fo  extremely  fupine,  as  not  to  be*  '■> 
conceivable  without  implying  dole. 

Under  dole  are  comprehended  the  vices  and  errors  of  the  will, 
which  are  immediately  produclive  of  the  criminal  fa£l,  though  not 
premeditated,  but  the  effeflt  of  hidden  paffion.  In  this  refpect,  doi( 
differs  from  what  the  Engliffi  law  calls  malice. 

D o l  e -fiijh,  i  u  on r  ttatmes,  feems  to  be  that  filh  which  the  northern 
fiihermen  receive,  of  cuttom,  for  their  {bares. 

DO  LET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  red  vitriol, 
or  colc-  thar  of  vitriol. 

DOLG-bote,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a  recompence  for  a  fear, 

or  wound. 

DOLICHODROMUS,  in  the  ancient  exercifes,  one  who  ran 
the  length  of  a  dolichot.  See  the  article  Douchos. 

DOLICHOLITHOS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a  fpecies  of  {tone  of  a  blackifti  colour,  and  of  the  fhape 
of  a  kidney-bean,  found  in  great  abundance  about  Tyrol,  and  yield¬ 
ing  a  fmell  on  rubbing. 

DOUCHOS,  in  antiquity,  a  word  ufed  by  different  writers  in 
different  fenfes.  The  ancient  phyficians  under  flood  by  it  long  or 
prolix,  and  iifed  it  in  this  fenfe  in  their  deferiptions  of  difeafes. 
Others  ufed  it  for  the  fruit  or  pod  of  the  kidney-bean.  See  the  ar- 
i!e  Bean.  Suidas  makes  it  fignify  a  race,  or  courfe,  of  twelve  fta- 
dia,  or  of  twenty-four, 

Douchos,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
diaddphia  decandria  clafs,  the  corolla  of  which  is  papilionaceous  ; 
the  vexillum  is  roundilh,  large,  emarginated,  and  wholly  refledled  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  large,  acuminated,  oblong  pod,  compofed  ot  two  valves, 
and  containing  two  cells ;  the  feeds  are  numerous,  elliptical,  and 
frequently  compreffed. 

DOLIMAN,  a  kind  of  long  caffock,  worn  by  the  Turks, 
hanging  down  to  the  feet,  with  narrow  fleeves,  buttoned  at  the 
writt.  '  \  ' 

The  Turks,  both  men  and  women,  wear  drawers  next  the  fkin  ; 
over  that  a  (hilt  or  fliirt,  and  overvthe  Ihirt  a  doliman.  In  lutnmer 
it  is  linen  or  muffin  ;  in  winter,  fattin  or  fluff. 

DOL1UM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  {hells, 
called  by  fome  concha  globofia,  and  by  the  French,  tonnes.  It  is  an 
univalve  (hell,  with  a  globofe,  or  round  belly,  with  a  lax  aperture, 
fometimes  fmooth,  and  fometimes  dentated.  The  clavicle  is  either 
moderately  umbonated  or  depreflfed  ;  and  the  columella  is  in  fome 
fpecies  fmooth,  and  in  others  wrinkled.  Some  authors  have  called 
thefe  concha  ampullacea ;  and  they  have  had,  at  times,  many  other 
names,  but  all  tending  to  the  fame  fenfe,  and  exprefling  the  globuiar 
figure  of  the  body,  which  is  the  great  chara&er  by  which  thefe  are 
diflinguifhed  from  all  other  fhells.  The  animal  inhabiting  this 
fhdl  is  a  limax.  - .  1 

DOLOR,  pain.  As  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  fenfatinn,  fo  it  is  of 
pain.  Boerhaave,  and  molt  other  authors  on  the  fubjedl,  affign  a 
ftretching  of  the  nerves,  as  the  only  immediate  caufe  of  pain  ;  but 
as  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  confift  of  fibres,  this  caufe  o!  pain 
does  not  feem  to  be  well  founded;  nor  indeed  will  it  be  ealy  to 
treat  this  fubjeft  clearly,  but  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  fen- 
fation  are  underftood.  Set*  the  articles  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Sym¬ 


pathy. 

Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  in  authors  ;  fuch  as  a  gravitate 
pain,  in  which  there  is  a  fenfe  of  weighton  the  part  affe&ed,  which 
is  always  fome  flefhy  one,  as  the  liver,  See.  a  pulfative  pain,  this, 
Galen  fays,  always  fucceeds  fome  remarkable  inflammation  in  the 
containing  parts,  and  is  obferved  in  abfeeffes  while  fuppurating  :  a 
tenfive  pain,  which  is  alfo  called  a  diftending  pain  ;  it  is  excited  by 
the  diftenfion  of  fome  nervous,  mufcular,  or  membranous  part, 
from  either  fome  humour,  or  from  flatulence  :  an  acute  pfin  is 
when  great  pain  is  attended  with  quick  and  lively  fenfations :  a  dull 
pain  is  when  a  kind  of  numbnefs  is  as  much  complained  of  as  the 
pain  is. 

The  mediate  and  more  remote  caufes  of  pain  are  generally 
obvious;  and  when  fo,  the  cure  will  confift  for  the  moil  part  in 

removing 
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removing  them  ;  (or  though  in  many  inftances  the  chief  complaint 
is  very  tar  diftant  irorn  the  feat  cl  * hcfc  caufes,  yet  their  removal  is 
the  proper  method  of  relief:  the  rdpedive  methods  of  effecting 
which  are  intimated  in  each  cliforder  included  in  the  lankof  painful 
ones.  Perhaps  all  pains  maybe  included  with  irritation,  in  thofe 
that  have  fpaf’m  or  inflammation  for  their  fource. 

When  pain  is  owing  to  inflammation,  the  pul fe  is  quicker  than 
in  a  natural  (late;  it  is  aifo  generally  full,  hard,  and  tenfe;  the 
pain  is  equal,  throbbing,  and  unremitting.  It  a  fpafm  is  live  caufe, 
the  pulfe  is  rarely  affeded  ;  at  intervals  the  pain  abates,  and  then 
reiurns  with  fome  degrees  of  aggravation  ;  gentle  motion  fometimes 
abates,  or  even  cures,  in  fome  inftances  ;  but  in  inflammatory  cafes 
no  fuch  effcds  are  ever  experienced. 

The  pains  fo  frequently  attendant  on  child-bed  women,  called 
after-pains  (from  their  happening  only  after  being  delivered  of  a 
child),  are  ofien  occasioned  by  fcooping,  to  fetch  away  coagulated 
blood,  w  hich  is  a  needlefs  endeavour.  When  no  improper  treat¬ 
ment  in  delivering  the  fecundines  can  be  fiifpeded,  the  irritability 
of  the  uterus  alone  is  to  be  com'idered  as  the  caufe.  Care  Ihould  be 
taken  not  to  confound  thefe  after-pains  with,  or  miflake  the  pains 
attending  perpetual  fevers  for,  the  colic.  After-pains  come  by  fits, 
and  foon  gooff,  but  return  at  different  intervals,  which  are  longer 
each  day,  and  after  two  or  three  days  are  ufualiy  at  an  end,  though 
fometimes  they  continue  teven  or  eight :  r.otwithlfanding  thefe 
pains,  the  lochia  flow  properly,  and  generally  more  abundantly  after 
thecellation  of  each  fit ;  this  does  not  happen  in  colic  complaints, 
nor  the  belly  fo  free  from  tuinefailion  when  the  puerperal  fever  is 
attendant. 

As  thefe  pains  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  anodynes  and  gentle 
■opiates,  with  frequent  draughts  of  warm  caudle,  chamomile  tea, 
Sec.  are  all  that  are  required  in  order  to  their  relief.  See  the  authors 
recommended  under  the  article  Puerpf.rila  Febris. 

Among  the  various  caufesot  pain,  afinyulat;  one  is  related  in  the 
third  vol.  of  the  Lord.  Med.  Obf.  and  inq.  p.  241,  See.  Some 
perforis  who  had  tuken  cold  during  their  being  faltvated,  were  af- 
flided  with  pains  which  refilled  all  the  ulna!  methods  of  relief; 
at  length  the  author  i  f  the  narrative  referred  to  fuggefled  the  caufe, 
and  by  exciting  a  frefh  falivation,  the  pains  abated  ;  the  fpitting  was 
kept  up  a  little  while,  and  j  ermitted  to  abate  with  fome  caution, 
and  thus  the  cure  was  completed. 

Pains  progmf.i eating  death.  All  pains  aff  ding  a  noble  part  of 
the  body  are  bad  ;  whether  they  are  produced  together  with  the  ail- 
cafe,  and  fo  are  efteem.d  pathognomonic  figns,  or  are  excited  after¬ 
ward  ;  for  the  former,  in  conjnndion  whth  other  pathognomonic, 
or  proper  figns,  form  a  prognoflic.  Thus  a  violent  and  continual 
pain  of  the  head  in  a  phrenfy,  with  other  deflrudive  figns  of  a 
phrenT,  is  mortal.  Some  pains  are  generally  mortal,  from  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  part  which  they  affed :  thofe,  for  in- 
flance,  which  feize  the  heart,  or  caufe  flrangulations  in  the  mouth  of 
the  ftomach,  the  fauces,  head,  ears,  bread,  or  bladder.  For  pains  in 
thefe  members  are  always  pernicious,  and  efpeeially  when  attendant 
on  a  continual  fever,  with  other  bad  fymptoms,  indicating  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  which  are  generally  mortal. 

DOLPHIN,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  delphinus , 
wiih  an  oblong  rounded  body,  a  prominent  back,  and  a  long  acute 
rojirum.  It  is  conliderably  longer  than  the  porpus  :  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  is  vallly  wide,  reaching  on  each  fide  to  the  bread  ;  and  the 
ffula  or  aperture  for  difeharging  the  water,  is  in  the  middle  of  it’s 
head. 

It  is  a  genus  of  the  plagiuri,  or  cetaceous  fi flies ;  of  which  the 
fpccies  are,  j.  The  dolphin,  with  a  coniform  body,  with  a  broad 
back,  and  fiib-obtufe  fnout  this  is  the phocana,  or  porprffe.  2.  The 
dolphin,  with  an  oblong,  fub  cylindric  body,  with  a  long  acute 
fnout:  this  is  the  delphinus  of  mod  authors,  and  the  Englifh  por- 
pcjje.  3.  The  dolphin ,  with  the  back  ridged  upwards,  and  with 
broad  ferrated  .teeth  :  this  is  the  area  of  authors,  and  our  grampus 
and  north  taper;  the  breadth  of  this  fitli’s  body  equals  half  it’s 
length. 

Dolphins  are  fu ppofed  to  live  a  great  number  of  years.  The 
figures  of  them  on  fame  antique  marbles  and  coins,  which  reprefent 
them  crooked  and  unnatural,  have  been  received  originally  by  perfons 
who  had  feen  them  playing  about  on  the  fu:  face  of  the  water,  in 
which  cafe  they  fometimes  deceive  the  eye,  and  appear  crooked: 
from  thefe  probably  our  fign  painters  took  their  idea  of  the  dolphin. 
They  are  an  extremely  fwift  fifh  in  fwimming,  and  are  able  to  live 
along  time  out  of  the  water,  though  they  can  continue  but  a  little 
while  under  it  without  air;  hence  they  are  fometimes  taken  up 
dead  by  filhermen  in  their  nets,  having  been  fuftocated  by  being 
forcibly  kept  under  water:  they  have  been  known  to  live  three 

days  on  dry  ground.  ,  , 

This  fifh  was  confecrated  by  the  ancients  to  the  gods,  ana  called 

the  facred  fifh. 

Dolphn  is  alfo,  according  to  Artedi,  a  fpccies  of  the  corypbanr., 
and  is  diflinguiffied  f  rom  all  the  other  kinds,  by  it’s  having  a  forked 

Dolphins  of  a  cannon,  in  gunnery,  are  two  handles  placed 
on  the  fecond  reinforce  ring,  of  brafs-guns,  rcfembhng  t,ie  1 
of  that  name:  they  ferve  for  mounting  and  demounting  the 

^Dolphin  of  the  mads,  among  feamen,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
wreath,  formed  of  platted  cordage,  to  be  lafttned  occafionally  round 
the  malls,  as  a  fupuort  to  the  puddening  ;  whofe  ufe  is,  to  u  am 
the  weight  of  the  fore  and  main-yards,  in  cafe  the  rigging,  or  chains, 
by  which  thofe  yards  are  fufpended,  fhould  be  fhot  away  in  the  time 

°f  DOM,  or  Don,  a  title  of  honour,  invented  and  chiefly  ufed  by 
the  Spaniards,  lignifying  Lord,  Sir,  Mafter,  Sec. 
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JvSllteT f‘rK  8i,'n  “  Pday°’  ,he  lJe8‘nn’ng  °f 

pc r m i  ffion 'of ' » r  ^  a.ffu"le  the  ti,le  of  dm'  wi'hOTlt  the 
and  nob:,iiv  T  inCe  'r  loo^ec*  uPon  as  a  mark  of  honour 

j  '  ',  In  Francf-  !t  15  f«metimes  ufed  among  the  religious, 

it  is  an  abridgment  of  domnus,  from  dominus.  “ 

difli0^1  p  OM»  *n  charaders,  figriifies  full  power  and  jurif- 

nn VT  domes~™*>  a  kind  of  arbitrators.  J 

DOMP  N’  nEMESN  E;  30  lnheritance»  eftate.  orpofTeflion. 
DOME,  or  Doom,  a  fentence,  judgment,  or  decree. 

f(-  m°WEf archtte£lure,  a  fphencal  roof,  or  a  roof  of  a  fpherical 
Hlion  °,Vern  m,CId!eeof  a  ^  a  church,  hall,  pa- 

S,e  P,2 lst)ig  Z'-D-’  ^  War  °f  C'0m“"g  °r 

Monies  are  the  fame  with  what  the  Italians  call  cupolas 
1  hey  are  generally  made  round,  or  like  the  bell  of  a  great  clock  • 
but  there  are  fome  inftances  of  fquare  ones,  as  thofe  of  the  Louvre.’ 
t0!1’.6,0  them  alfo  are  in  the  form  of  polygons,  as  that  of  the 
Jeiuit  s  church  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  at  Paris. 

Lkmof  have  commonly  columns  ranged  around  their  outfides,  both 
ioi  me  fake  of  ornament,  and  (npportfo  the  work. 

Dome,  aflat,  is  that  whole  fvveep  or  contour  islefsthana  hemi- 
fphere. 

Dome,  tn  chemiftry,  the  arched  cover  of  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 


nace. 


1  'OMENGER,  in  old  writings,  fignifies  a  damsel. 
DOMESDAY,  or  Dooms-Day-Book,  a  very  ancient  record 
made  in  the  time  of  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror,  which  now  remains 
in  the  exchequer,  and  confifts  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and  a  lefs, 
the  greater  contains  a  furvey  of  ail  the  lands  in  molt  of  the  counties 
in  England,  and  the  lefs  comprehends  fome  counties  that  were  not 
then  lurveyed.  1  he  book  of  dotnejday  was  begun  by  five  juftices, 
affigned  for  that  purpofe  in  each  county,  in  the  year  1081,  and 
fin  idled  in  1086,  It  was  of  that  authority,  that  the  Conqueror 
himfelf  (ubmitted,  in  fome  cafes  wherein  he  was  concerned,  to  be 
determined  by  it.  Camden  calls  this  book  the  tax-book  of  king 
William  ;  and  it  was  farther  called  Alagna  Rolla. 

1  here  is  likewife  a  third  book  of  domefday  made  by  command  of 
the  Conqueror  ;  anti  alfo  a  fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
other  books. 

1  he  drift,  or  defign  of  the  book,  is  to  ferve  as  aregifter,  by  which 
fentence  may  be  given  in  the  tenures  of  eftates;  and  from  which 
that  noted  queftion,  whether  lands  be  ancient  demefne,  or  not,  is  dill 
decided.  It’s  contents  are  dimmed  up  in  the  following  verfes: 

§hiid  deberetur  fifeo,  qua ,  quanta  tributa , 

Nomine  quid  cenfus,  qua  veciigalia,  quantum 
fhujque  teneretur  feodali  folvere  jure, 
djjui  Junt  exempti,  vel  quos  angaria  damn  at, 
fhiifunt  vel  gieba  fervi,  vel  condition  is, 
fhtove  manumifjus  patrono  jure  ligatur : 

which  implies,  that  it  relates  to  “  debts  due  to  the  treafury,  cuftoms, 
levies  on  eftates,  taxes,  payments  for  fees,  or  fines  for  lands,  &c. 
perfons  exempt  from,  and  others  liable  to  fervices  ;  perfons  liable  to 
tithes,  and  thofe  who  compound  for  them  ;  rights  of  infranchife- 
ment,  or  fetting  at  liberty  covenant  fervants.” 

This  book  is  dill  remaining,  fair  and  legible;  confiding  of  two 
volumes,  a  greater,  and  a  lefs ;  the  greater  comprehending  all  the 
counties  of  England,  except  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weft- 
moreland,  Durham,  and  part  of  Lancafhire,  which  were  never 
furveyed  ;  and  except  Effex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  which  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  leifer  volume,  which  concludes  with  thefe  words: 
Anno  millefwio  eBogefvno  Jcxto  ab  incarnatione  Domini,  vigefimo  vers 
regis  Wilhelmi,  fail  a  ejl  ijla  deferiptio  non  plumper  hos  tres  comi talus, 
fed  eti am  alios :  i.  e.  made  in  the  year  1086,  and  the  20th  of  king 
William.  ,  . 

It  is  called  Liber  judicialis,  becaufe  a  juft  and  accurate  description 
of  the  whole  kingdom  is  contained  therein  ;  with  the  value  of  the 
feveral  inheritances,  See. 

DOMESTIC,  any  man  who  ads  under  another,  ferving  to 
compofe  his  family,  in  which  he  lives,  or  is  fuppofed  to  live  as  a 
chaplain,  fecretary,  &c.  Sometimes  domejAc  is  applied  to  the 
wife  and  children,  but  very  feldom  to  feivunts,  fuch  as  fooimcn, 

porters;  Sec.  . 

DOMESTICI,  the  name  of  a  body  of  forces  in  the  Roman 
empire.  Pancirollus  takes  them  to  have  been  the  fame  with  thofe 
called  protestors ;  who  had  the  chief  guard  of  the  emperor’s 
perfon,  in  a  degree  above  the  practoi  iar-is  ;  and  who  under  the 
Chriftian  emperors  had  the  privilege  to  bear  the  grand  ftandard  of 

the  crofs.  T  n-  •  >  .• 

They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  3500  before  Juftinians  time, 

who  added  2000  more  to  the  number.  They  were  divided  into 
feveral  companies  or  bands,  which  the  Latins  call cd  fchola  fome 
whereof  are  faid  to  have  beeu  inflituted  by  Gordian.  Some  ot  them 
were  cavalry,  and  fome  infantry. 

Their  commander  was  called  comes  domefucorum.  _ 

DOMESTICUS,  Aofieqim,  in  antiquity,  was  a  particu.sr  officer 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople.  . 

Domeflici,  were  fuch  as  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince,  and 
aflifted  him  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  ;  both  thofe  of  his  family, 

thofe  of  juftice,  and  thofe  of  the  church. 

The  grand  Domestic,  megadomejltcus,  called  alfo  abfolutely  the 
domeflicus,  ferved  at  the  emperor’s  table,  in  quality  of  what  we 
occidentals  call  dapifer.  Others  fay,  he  was  rather  what  we  call 

^Domesticus  menfaM  the  office  of  grand  fenefeha!  or  fteward. 

Domeflicus  rei  domejlica  ailed  as  mailer  of  the  houfhould.  Da- 
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mcjiicus  fcholarum,  or  legionum,  had  the  command  of  the  referved 
forces  called  JcMte palatina,  vvhofe  office  was,  to  execute  the  imme¬ 
diate  orders  of  the  emperor.  Domejlicus  muroritm,  had  the  fuperin- 
temlance  of  all  the  fortifications.  Domejlicus  regionum ,  that  is,  of  the 
call  and  weft,  had  the  care  of  public  caufes,  much  like  our  attorney 
or  folicitor  general.  Domejlicus  icamtorum,  or  of  the  military 
cohorts. 

Domestic  US  chori,  or  chhntor,  called  alfo  protopfaltes  ;  of  thefe 
there  were  two  in  the  church  of  Conftantinopie  ;  one  on  the  right 
lide  of  the  church,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

DOMIFYING,  Domification,  in  aftrology,  the  dividing  or 
diftribnting  the  heavens  into  twelve  houfes ;  in  order  to  erect  a 
theme,  or  horofeope,  by  means  of  fix  great  circles,  called  circles  of 
pofition.  »  , 

There  are  diverfe  ways  of  domifying,  according  to  diverfe  authors. 
That  of  Regiomontanus,  which  is  the  moft  ufual,  makes  the  circle 
of  pofition  pafs  through  the  interfeClions  of  the  meridian,  and  hori¬ 
zon.  Others  make  them  pafs  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  or  the 
equator;  and  ot  Iters  through  the  poles  of  the  zodiac. 

DOMINANT  of  a  mode ,  in  mufic,  that  found  which  makes  a 
perfect  fifth  to  the  final,  in  authentic  modes ;  and  a  third  to  the  final 
or  fixth,  to  theloweft  chord  of  a  plagal  mode. 

DOM  IN  ARUM  aqua,  a  name  given  by  Mynficht  to  a  diddled 
water,  which  he  recommends  to  the  ladies  to  facilitate  delivery. 

DOMINATION,  in  theology,  the  fourth  order  of  angels,  or  blef- 
fed  fpirits,  in  the  hierarchy  ;  reckoning  from  the  feraphim.  See  the 
articles  Hierarchy,  and  Seraph. 

DOMINICAL  letter,  in  chronology,  is  that  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  which  points  out  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year  ;  thence  alfo 
called  Sunday-letter. 

As  the  days  of  the  year  are  placed  in  a  regtdar  Fries  in  the  alma¬ 
nacks,  according  to  their  months;  fo  each  day  of  the  week  is  alfo 
diftinguifhed  irom  each  other  by  one  of  the  (lift  feven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  the  firft  of  which,  A,  is  placed 
againft  the  ift  of  January  ;  the  fecond,  B,againft  the  2dol  January  ; 
anti  fo  on  to  the  feventh,  G,  which  is  placed  againft  the  7th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  after  which  the  letter  A  is  placed  againft  rite  8th,  kc.  to  the 
end  of  the  year  :  hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  letter  happens  to  be 
placed  againft  any  day  of  any  week,  the  fame  letter  will  point  out 
that  day  throughout  the  year.'  Thus,  if  the  iff  of  January,  againft 
which  the  letter  A  is  placed,  happen  to  be  a  Sunday,  all  days  in  the 
calendar  which  have  an  A  put  to  them  will  be  Sundays  ;  and  for  the 
lame  reafon,  whatever  letter  ftands  againft  the  ift  Monday  in  January, 
the  fame  letter  will  point  out  all  the  Mondays  throughout  the  year. 
But  becattfe  the  common  year  confifts  of  365  days,  or  52  times  7  and 
1  over ;  therefore,  if  the  year  commences  on  a  Sunday,  it  will  end 
on  a  Sunday,  and  the  next  year  will  commence  on  a  Monday ;  and 
the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  7th  of  January,  to  which  will  be  annexed 
the  letter  G,  which  will  be  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter  for  that 
year ;  and  the  next  year  will  commence  on  a  Monday,  and  confe- 
quently  the  dominical  letter  will  be  F ;  andfoon  in  a  continual  retro¬ 
grade  order,  till  it  has  gone  through  all  the  feries  of  letters,  and  then 
begins  again  anew. 

But  bc-caufe  every  fourth  year  confifts  of  366  days,  hence  the  feiies 
will  be  interrupted,  and  the  order  will  not  return  till  after  twenty- 
eight  years,  or  four  times  feven.  And  hence  arifes  the  cycle  of 
twenty- eight  years,  generally  called  the  folar  cycle,  or  cycle  of  the 
fun.  See  the  article  Cycle  of  the  Sun. 

And  becaufe,  every  fourth  year,  the  intercalary  day  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  23d  and  24th  of  February,  which  are  efteeined,  according 
to  our  way  of  reckoning,  one  and  the  fame  day  ;  hence  the  feries  of 
letters  is  interrupted,  and  the  year  has  two  dominical  letters ;  the  firft 
ferving  till  the  24th  of  February,  the  other  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year. 

And  hence  we  have  the  following  general,  rule  for  finding  the  do- 
minical  letter,  according  to  the  Julian  method  of  computation. 

Add  to  the  year  it’s  fourth  part  and  4,  and  divide  that  fum  by  7, 
il  nothing  remains  the  dominical  letter  is  G;  but  if  there  be  any  re- 
mainder,  it  thews  the  letter  in  a  retrograde  order  from  G;  or,  if  it 
he  fubtra&cd  from  7,  you  will  have  the  index  of  the  letter  from  A, 
reckoning  far  1,  A  ;  2,  B  ;  3,C  ;  4,  D  ;  5,  F  ;  6,  F ;  and  7,  G. 

But  by  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  under  pope  Gregory,  the 
order  df  the  dominical  letters  was  interrupted  in  the  Gregorian  years : 
for  the  year  1582,  which  at  the  beginning  had  G  for  it’s  dominical 
letter,  by  retrenching  ten  days  after  the  4th  of  October,  came  to 
have  C  for  it’s  dominical  letter  ;  and  by  having  but  one  dominical  letter 
for  the  year  1700,  therefore  the  dominical  letter  of  the  ancient  Julian 
'calendar  is  four  places  before  that  of  the  Gregorian. — Whence  to 
find  the  dominical  letter,  according  to  the  Gregorian  year,  we  mud  ufe 
the  following  rule : 

Divide  the  year  and  it’s  fourth  part  by  7,  and  fubtrafl  the  re¬ 
mainder  from  7,  which  will  give  the  index  of  the  dominical  letter ,  as 
before. 


Suppofe  it  were  required  to 

find  the  dominical  litter  for  the  year 

1778,  it  will  be  D. 

The  given  year  is  — — — 

*774- 

It’s  fourth  part  - 

444 

The  fum  — - 

2223 

Which  being  divided  by  7,  leaves  3  for  the  remainder,  which  fub- 
tracted  from  7  leaves  4,  the  index  of  the  letter  D. 

But  becaufe  the  year  1800,  1900,  2100,  2200,  2300,  kc.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Gtegorian  calendar,  are  of  365  days;  and  confequently 
have  each  but  one  dominical  letter ,  which,  according  to  the  Julian 
calendar,  would  have  two  ;  therefore  the  courfe  of  the  dominical 
letters  will  be  changed,  and  confequently  this  method  of  finding  the 
dominical  Utters  will  only  hold  good  for  this  century  ;  after  which  a 


number  muft  be  added  to  the  year  and  it’s  4th,  in  older  to  find  the 
dominical  letters  for  ever;  for  which  purpofe  take  this  rule: 

Reject  the  figures  or  cyphers  to  the  pkicc  t.i  hundreds  :  divide  the 
remaining  figures  or  cyphers  by  4  ;  frfl>in  this  quotient  inbtracUi ; 
and  this  number  fubtracled  from  the  hundred  years,  and  then  this" 
laft  remainder  taken  from  the  leaft  number  of  fevens  poftible,  leaves 
a  number  which  muft  be  added  to  the  year  and  it’s  4th,  in  order  to 
find  the  dominical  letter. 

Example.  Wiiat  will  be  the  dominical  letter  for  the  year  1842  ? 
This  queftion,  by  the  above  rule,  will  be  foived  in  the  following 
manner : 

1 8-1- 4 — 4  ;  from  which  fiibtra&ing  1,  and  the  remainder  3  from 
18  gives  15 ;  which  being  fubtradfed  irom  21,  the  neareft  fevens, 
gives  6,  the  number  to  be  added.  / 

Then  to  the  given  year  1842 

Add  it’s  fourtn  part  4^0 

And  the  number  found  6 

2308 

Which  being  divided  by  7,  gives  329  for  the  quotient,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  5  ;  which  taken  from  7  leaves  2,  the  index  of  the  letter  B, 

the  dominical  letter  required. 

Dominical,  in  church  hiftory.  Women,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Auxerre,  in  578,  were  diredled  to  communicate  to  their 
dominical;  by  which  fome  underftand  a  linen  cloth,  for  receiving  the 
elements  ;  others  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  kind  of  veil ;  the  moft  probable 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  fort  of  linen  cloth,  or  handkerchief,  wherein 
they  received  and  preferved  the  eucharift,  in  times  of  pcrfecution,  to. 
be  taken  on  occalion  at  home. 

Dominical  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Homily. 
DOMINICANS,  an  order  of  religious,  called  in  FYance  Jaco- 
bins,  and  in  England  Black  Friers ,  or  Preaching  Friers.  This  order, 
founded  by  St.  Dominic,  a  native  of  Spain,  was  approved  of  by  In¬ 
nocent  III.  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III.  in 
1216.  The  defign  of  their  inftitution  was,  to  preach  the  gofpcl, 
convert  heretics,  defend  the  faith,  and  propagate  Chrillianity.  They 
embraced  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine,  to  which  they  a  ided  ftatutes  and 
conftirutions  which  had  formerly  been  obferved  either  by  the  Car- 
thuiians  or  Praemonftratenfes.  The  principal  articles  enjoined  per¬ 
petual  (Hence,  abftinence  from  flefh  at  all  times,  wearing  of  woollen, 
rigorous  poverty,  and  fcveral  other  aufterities.  This  order  lias  fpread 
into  ail  parts  of  the  world.  Dominic,  juft  before  his  death,  fent 
Gilbert  de  Frefney,  with  twelve  of  the  brethren,  into  England,  where 
they  founded  their  firft  monaflery  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1221,  and 
foon  after  another  at  London.  In  the  year  1276,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  gave  them  two  whole  ftreets  by  the 
river  Thames,  where  thev  ere&ed  a  very  commodious  convent, 
whence  the  place  is  ftill  called  Black  Friers ,  from  the  name  by  which 
they  were  called.  They  reckon  three  popes,  fixty  cardinals,  150 
archbilhops,  and  800  bifhops  of  their  order,  befides  the  mafters  of 
the  facred  palace,  who  have  always  been  dominicans.  They  are  in- 
quifitors  in  many  places. 

The  nuns  or  lifters  of  this  order,  called  Preaching  Sijlers,  owe  their 
foundation  to  St.  Dominic  himfelf,  who  built  a  monaftery  at  Pfou- 
illes,  where  poor  maids  might  be  brought  up,  and  fupplied  with  all 
neceflaries  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  habit  of  thefe  religious  was 
a  white  robe,  a  tawney  mantle,  and  a  black  veil.  Their  founder 
obliged  them  to  work  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  particularly  to 
fpin  yarn  and  fiax  to  make  their  own  linen.  The  nuns  of  this  or¬ 
der  have  130  houfes  in  Italy  45,  in  France,  50  in  Spain,  15  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  40  in  Germany,  and  many  in  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  lie  on  ftraw  beds,  and  never  eat  flefh  except  in  fick- 
nefs;  but  many  monatteries  have  mitigated  this  aufterity. 

Of  all  the  monaftic  orders,  none  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  power 
anJ  authority  than  the  dominican  friers,  whofe  credit  was  great,  and 
their  influence  univerfal.  But  the  meafures  they  ufed  in  order  to 
maintain  and  extend  their  authority,  were  fo  perfidious  and  cruel, 
that  their  influence  began  to  decline  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenlh  century.  The  tragic  ftory  of  Jetzer,  conducted  at  Bern  in 
1509,  for  determining  an  umnterefting  difpuie  between  them  and  the 
F'rancifcans,  relating  to  the  immaculate  conception,  will  reflect  in¬ 
delible  infamy  on  this  order.  They  were  indeed  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  in  ftigmatizing  with  the  opprobious  name  of  heretics  num¬ 
bers  of  learned  and  pious  men  ;  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and 
properties  of  others,  to  augment  their  poireffions ;  and  in  laying  the 
moft  iniquitous  fnares  and  ftratagems  for  the  deftru&ion  of  their 
adversaries.  They  were  the  principal  counfellors,  by  whofe  inftiga- 
tion  and  advice  Leo  X.  was  determined  to  the  public  condemnation 
of  Luther.  The  papal  fee  never  had  more  active  and  ufeful  abettors 
than  this  order,  and  that  of  the  Jesu  its. 

DOMINION,  Dominium,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  the  abfo- 
lute  power,  or  property,  of  a  thing,  to  ufe  or  difpofe  of  it  how  we 
pleafe. 

Dire  Slum  dominium  is  the  right  alone  of  dominium;  and  dominium 
utile,  the  profit  redounding  from  it.  The  wife  retains  the  dominium 
dire  Hum  of  her  jointure,  and  the  dominium  utile  palfes  to  her  hufband. 
With  refpedft  to  fignory,  he  who  pays  rent,  has  the  dominium  utile  of 
the  lands  ;  and  the  lord  he  pays  it  to,  the  deminium  dire  Slum. 

Dominium,  Dominion,  or  Domain,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms, 
denotes  a  rent  due  to  the  lord,  where  the  property  is  not  his.  ’ 
DOMINUS,  in  the  civil  law,  he  who  poflefles  any  thing  by  right 
of  purchafe,  gift,  loan,  legacy,  inheritance,  payment,  contract,  ur 
fentence. 

Dominus,  in  ancient  times,  a  title  prefixed  to  a  name  ufually  to 
denote  the  perfon  either  a  knight,  or  a  clergyman.  See  the  article 
Vice -do  minus. 

Though  the  title  was'  fometimes  alfo  given  to  a  gentleman  not 
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tubbed ;  elpecially  if  he  were  lord  of  a  manor.  See  the  articles 
Dom,  Gentleman,  and  Sire. 

In  Holland,  the  title  dominus  is  ftill  retained,  to  diftinguilh  a  mi- 
nifter  of  the  reformed  church. 

DOMO  reparandc,  a  writ  that  lies  for  one  againft  his  neighbour, 
•by  tire  fall  of  whofe  houf'e  he  fears  damage  to  his  own.  In  which 
cafe  the  civilians  have  the  aftion  dc  damno  infetlo. 

DON  ARIA,  amoDg  the  ancients,  in  it’s  primary  fignifkation, 
was  taken  for  the  places  where  the  oblations  offered  to  the  gods  were 
kept ;  but  afterwards  was  ufed  to  denote  the  offerings  themfelvCs ; 
and  fometitnes,  though  improperly,  the  temples. 

DONATIO,  Donation,  an  aft,  or  contraft>  whereby  a  man 
transfers  to  another,  either  the  property,  or  the  ufe,  of  the  whole,  or 
a  part  of  hi-setfefts,  -as  a  free  gift.  A  donation ,  to  be  valid  and  com¬ 
plete,  fuppofes  a  capacity  both  in  the  donor,  and  the  donee  ;  and  re¬ 
quires  content,  acceptance,  and  delivery ;  and  by  the  French  law 
wgiftry  alfo. 

Donatio  mortis  caufa,  in  law,  a  difpofition  of  property  made  by 
a  perfon  in  his  Uft  ficknefs,  who,  apprehending  his  diiTblution  near, 
delivers,  or  caufes  to  be  delivered  to  another,  the  pofleffion  of  any 
perfonal  goods,  to  keep  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe.  If  the  donor  dies, 
this  gift  ik  ds  not  the  confent  of  his  executor  ;  but  it  (hall  not  pre¬ 
vail  againft  creditors  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  with  this  implied  truR, 
that,  if  the  donor  lives,  the  property  (hall  revert  to  himfelf,  being 
only  given  in  profpeft  of  death,  or  mortis  caufa.  This  method  of 
donation  feems  to  have  been  conveyed  to  us  from  the  civil  lawyers, 
who  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks. 

DONATISTS,  Chriftian  fcbifmatics  in  Africa,  who  took  their' 
nitrile  from  their  leader  Donatus.  A  iecret  hatred  againft  Csecilian, 
elefted  bifhop  of  Carthage  about  the  year  31 1,  excited  Donatus  to 
form  this  feet.  He  accufed  Caecjhati  of  having  delivered  up  the 
facrcd  books  to  the  pagans,  and  pretendedthat  his  eleftion  was  void, 
r'and  all  his  adherents  heretics.  He  taught  that  baptilm  adminiftered 
by  heretics  was  null  ;  that  every  church  but  the  African  was  become 
profliuited  ;  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  reftorer  of  religion.  Some 
accufe  the  Donatijls  »f  Arianifm.  ConRantius  and  Honorius  made 
laws  for  their  bam  foment,  and  Theodolius  and  Honorius  condemned 
them  to  grievous  mulfts. 

DONATIVE,  a  prefent  made  any  perfon  ;  called  alfo  gratuity. 

Donative  was  properly  a  gift  made  to  the  foldiery  ;  as  congiarium 
tvas  that  made  to  the  people.  See  the  article  Congiarium. 

SalmaCus,  in  his  notes  to  Lampridius,  in  his  Lite  of  Heliogaba- 
Itis,  mentioning  a  donative  that  emperor  gave  of  three  pieces  of  gold 
per  head,  obferves,  that  this  was  the  common  and  legitimate  rate  of 
a  donative. '  Cafoubon,  in  his  notes  on  the  Life  of  Pertinax  by  Ca¬ 
pitolinas,  obferves,  that  Pertinax  made  a  promife  of  3600  denarii  to 
each  foldier ;  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  97/.  Rerling.  The 
fame  author  writes,  that  the  legal  donative  was  twenty  thoufand  de¬ 
narii  ;  and  that  it  was  not  curtomary  to  give  lefs,  efpecially  to  the 
jmetorian  (oldiers ;  that  the  centurions  had  double,  and  the  tribunes, 
&c.  more  in  proportion. 

Donative,  in  the  canon  law,  a  benefice  given,  and  collated  to 
a  perfon,  by  the  founder,  or  patron ;  without  either  pfefentation, 
inftitution,  orinduftion  by  the  ordinary. 

If  chapels  founded  by  laymen  be  not  approved  by  the  diocefan, 
and,  as  it  is  called,  fpiritualized,  they  are  not  accounted  proper  bene¬ 
fices,  neither  can  they  be  conferred  by  the  bifhop,  but  remain  to  the 
pious  difpofition  of  the  founders  ;  fo  that  the  founders,  and  their 
heirs,  may  give  fuch  chapels  without  the  bifhop. 

Gwrn  (  blerves,  that  the  king  might  of  ancient  time  found  a  free 
chapel,  and  exempt  it  from  the  jurildiftion  of  the  diocelan  ;  fo  may 
he,  bv  letters  patent,  give  liberty  to  a  common  perfon  to  found  Rich 
a  chapel,  and  make  it  donative ,  not  prefentable. 

The  resignation  of  a  donative  mud  be  to  the  donor  or  patron,  nor 
may  the  ordinary  vilrt  the  fame,  but  the  patron  by  commiffioners 
app  tinted  by  him.  There  can  be  no  lapfe  of  this  benefice,  though 
the  bifhop  may  compel  fuch  perfon  to  nominate  a  clerk  by  ecclefiai- 
tical  cenfures;  and  the  clerk  muft  be  qualified  as  other  clerks  of 
churches  are. 

DONAX,  in  ichthyology,  isfynsnymous  with  the  SDLEN.or  ra- 
.zor  fifh.  ‘ 

Donax,  in  botany, the  great  reed,  or  arundc  Cypria. 

DONE  fur,  grant  and  render ,  in  law,  a  double  fine,  comprehend¬ 
ing  flip  fines  fur  cognizance  dc  droit  com  cco,  and  Jur  concefjit. 

'  DGNGON,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  crane  in  the 
Philippine  ifiands,  which  has  a  large  body  like  a  goofe,  and  a  fhort 
neck  :  it’s  beak  is  very  long,  and  ot  a  grey  colour ;  they  have  alfo  a 
fpecies  of  crane,  called  by  them  tipul,  or  tihol,  as  remarkable  for  it’s 
long  neck  and  legs,  as  the  other  for  the  length  of  it’s  beak.  It  can 
ftand  ereft,  and  look  over  a  tall  man’s  head. 

DONJON,  in  fortification,  fignifies  a.ftrong  tower,  or  redoubt  of 
rfortrefs,  whither  the  garrifon  may  retreat,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  and  | 
capitulate  with  greater  advantage. 

DONIS  conditionalibus,  Jlatute  de,  is  the  ftatute  of  WeflminRer, 
which revived  in  fomefort  the  ancient  feudal  reftraints,  originally  laid 
on  alienations,  by  enafting,  that  from  thenceforth  the  will  of  the 
donor  be  oblerved  ;  and  that  the  tenements,  fo  given,  to  a  man,  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  ftiould  at  all  events  go  to  the  ifTue,  if  there 
were  any  ;  or,  if  none,  fliould  revert  to  the  donof. 

DONNA,  in  ichthyology,  xhcmanatiox  sea -cow  of  Rome  authors. 

DONOR,  in  law,  he  who  gives  lands  or  tenements  to  a  perfon  in 
tail,  &c.  he  to  whom  they  are  given  is  the  donee. 

DONZELL1NA,  in  ichthyology,  th ejulis,  a  beautifully  painted 
fifh  of  the  Mediterranean,  refembling  the  tutdus,  or  wraflfe. 

DOGLb,  a  term  ufed  in  fome  places  for  balks  or  flips  of  pafture, 
left  between  the  furrows  of  ploughed  lands. 

DOOR,  in  architefture,  an  aperture  in  a  wall,  to  give  entry  and 
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dully  beetle  thatlii?  the  C°mmon  b,ack  beetle  5  the 

DOR  Ann  /1"  hedges  m  the  evening. 

xith-as  rot  vifiKi”  aftr0'10rn-v>  a  fouthern  conftellatibn,  called  alfo 

ife  ™SS,,ude-  1,1  Sh3I1,'s  aa^  - 

the^rafdians ,ch,b>oloSy’  *be  name  of  a  large  fca-fifh.  called  by 
tne  iiratilians guaracapema ;  and  fo  much  refembling  the  bitturis  as 

KM  ,aXfedf,°fbe  theEfam,e  fifll  *  11  gr-s  to 

foot  and  ?  d  A  °  a  f?mrhaat  broad  and  Hatted  form,  being  a 
loot  and  a  half  bro.;d  near  the  head;  the  head  ends  in  a  fauam  and 

s  thinned  away  to  an  edge,  for  the  advantage  of  the  creature’s  fwim- 

mmg  the  more  fwiftly.  It’s  mouth  is  but  fmall  for  it’s  fize  'and  is 

ui nlihed  with  very  fliarp  teeth;  it’s  eyes  are  large  and  round,  and 

placed  but  a  Rule  above  it’s  mouth;  it’s  gills  are  large.  It  has  one 

u  ng  fin  running  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  another  anfvver- 

ng  it  on  the  belly,  reaching  from  the  anus  to  the  tail ;  the  tail  is 

-.ong,  .arge,  and  forked;  it’s  feales  are  very  fmooth,  and  fcarce  fen- 

.h!e  to  the  touch  ;  it’s  head,  back,  and  lldes,  are  of  a  filver  green, 

it  s  belly  white,  it’s  back  and  licles  are  fpotted  with  blue  ,  it  isa  very 

‘wilt  hfh  m  fwimming,  and  is  very  delicate  and  well  tailed. 

nrtoirir  7^,a'  tbe  cornin°n  antelope  of  fome  authors. 

IX,  REE,  John  Doree,  (or,  more  properly,  Jaune  Doree,  from, 
the  colour  of  its  fides,  which  is  a  gold  yellow,)  in  ichthyology,  a 
h  called  by  authors  the  fiber ,  and  gallus  marinus .  Artedi  makes 
it  a  fpecies  of  the  Zeus. 

It  is  a  fhort  and  very  broad  flat  fifh,  being  every  where  of  the 
lame  thicknefs,  and  fomething  approaching  to  the  plaife  in  figure, 
but  lwimming  upright.  I i’s  head  is  large  and  very  much  flatted, 
it  s  mouth  extremely  wide,  and  it's  eyes  large.  It’s  fides  are  of  an 
ohve  colour,  beautifully  variegated  with  a  bluifh  white;  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  fide,  there  is  one  large  black  fpot  of  the  fize  of  a  fil¬ 
ver  two-pence.  It  has  two  fins  on  the  back,  the  anterior  is  the 
higher,  and  has  ten  rigid  fpines,  accompanied  with  fofter  and  very 
large  rays,  which  bend  into  the  form  ot  a  reaper’s  fickle.  The 
tail  ends  in  a  circular  figure.  It’s  ufual  fize  is  from  fix  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  it  is  commonly  nearly  half  as  broad  as 
loDg- 

1  he  flefh  is  well  tailed,  and  by  many  preferred  to  that  of  the 
tnrbot.  It  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  feas,  and  is 
not  uncommon  on  the  Cornwall  coaft,  and  other  of  the  Endifli 
fliores.  & 

The  Indian  Doree  is  a  fifh  caught  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  called  by  the  Dutch  there  the  meerhacn,  the  fame  with 
the  abacatuaia  of  Marcgrave,  caught  in  the  Brafilian  feas.  See  the 
article  Abacatuaia. 

DORIC,  in  architefture.  See  our  Syfiem  of  Architecture, 
p.  164,  165,  Sic.  alfo  Plate  itfjjig.  25. 

Doric  dialeft,  among  grammarians,  implies  one  of  the  five 
dialefts,  principally  ufed  among  theGreeks,  particularly  the  Durians, 
after  they  had  retired  near  Parnalfus  and  Afopus. 

This  dialeft  palled  afterwards  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  particularly 
thofe  of  Argos;  then  to  Epirus,  Theffaly,  Lybia,  Sicily,  Rhodes, 
Crete,  Tarentum,  Sec. 

According  to  the  Doric  dialeft,  the  vowels  «,  e,  0,  u,  are  changed 
into  u.\  the  dipthong  h  into  a  or  a< ;  and  the  confonants  [i  into  y ; 

Z  into  cb ;  zand  g  into  7;  7  and  ^  into  x  ;  A  with  a  7  or  S  following 
it,  into  v.  Thus,  for  Cpvjpev;,  7 po%«,  zAf< lug,  &c.  they  fay, 

Qa/xu,  -qu.%w,  ■Ahaloic,  yltCpa^u,  See. 

They  likewife  change  s  into  u,  as  A cyoo  for  A oys;  alfo  £©o  into 
tvg ;  as  fiaoihvcg  for  ;  ca,  ue,  and  uei  into  •/„  as  y.pyg  for 

dsptag,  eyeKv^g  tor  eysKcttg,  and  ysh'/g  for  ysXccsig:  with  other  tranfmu- 
tations  of  the  like  nature. 

MoR  of  the  medals  of  the  cities  of  Grxcia  Magna,  and  Sicily, 
favour  of  the  Doric  dialeft  in  their  inferiptions:  vvitnefs,  AMBPA- 
KJQTAN,  AHOAAQNIATAN,  AXEPONTAN,  AXTP1TAN, 
HPAXAEQTAN,  tpaxiniqn,  oepmtian,  KATAONIATAN, 
KOIIITAN,  TATPOMEN1TAN,  Sic.  Which  (hews  the  countries 
where  the  Doric  dialeft  was  ufed. 

The  general  rules  of  this  dialeft  are  thus  given  by  the  Port- 
royaliRs : 

D'i  H7a,  d'u  grand ,  d’e,  d'o  &  d’s  V a.  fait  le  Dore. 

D'ei  fait  v)7* ;  d's,  ia  ;  &  d’u  a-v  fait  encore. 

QJie  1  de  I'infini :  &  pour  le  fingulier, 

Se  fert  au  feminin  de  nombre  piurier. 

The  a  abounds  every  where  in  the  Doric;  but  this  dialeft  bears 
fo  near  a  conforipity  with  the  iEolic,  that  many  reckon  them  but  one. 
Doric,  in  mufic.  The  Doric  mode  is  the  firlt  oithe  authentic 

modes  of  the  ancients.  _  t  '  % 

It’s  charafter  is,  to  be  fevere,  tempered  with  gravity  and  mirth  : 
it  is  proper  for  occafions  of  religion,  and  war.  It  begins  with  D, 

Sol,  Re.  .  ,  .  . 

Plato  admires  the  mufic  of  the  Doric  mode;  and  judges  it  proper 
to  preferve  good  manners,  as  being  mafeuline.  And  on  Jiis  account 
he  allows  of  it  in  his  Coir.monvvealth.  . 

The  ancients  had  likewife  their  Sub-Donc  mode,  which  was  one 
of  their  plagal  modes.  It’s  charafter  was,  to  be  very  grave,  and 
folemn.  It  began  with  G  Ut,  a  diateffaron  lower  than  the  Doric 

m°DORING,  or  Daring,  among  the  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  a  method  of  taking  larks  by  means  of  a  claim*/,  and  a 
lookire-glafs.  For  this  fport  there  mufi  be  provided  four  (ticks, 
very  Rrait  and  light,  about  the  b^nefs  of  a  pike;  two  of  thefe  are  to 
be  four  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  all  notched  at  the  edges,  or  at  the 
end.  At  one  end  of  each  of  thefe  Ricks  there  is  to  be  faRened  an- 
otherof  ahout  a  foot  long  on  one  fide;  and  on  the  other  fide  a  (mail 
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wooden  peg,  about  three  inches  long.  Then  four  more  flicks  are 
to  be  prepared,  each  of  one  Foot  length  ;  and  each  of  thefe  mult  have 
a  cord  of  nitre  feet  brig  fattened  to  it  at  the  end.  Every  one  ihould 
have  a  buckle  for  the  commodious  fattening  on  to  the  refpetSlive  flicks 
when  the  net  is  to  be  fpread. 

A  cord  mutt  alfo  be  provided,  which  mutt  have  two  branches. 
The  one  mutt  be  nine  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  other  ten  feet  long, 
with  a  buckle  at  the  end  of  each  ;  the  reft  or  body  of  the  cord  mull 
be  twenty-four  yards  long.  All  thefe  con's,  as  well  the  long  ones 
as  thofe  about  the  flicks',  mu  ft  be  well  twifted,  and  of  the  bignefsof 
one’s  little  finger.  The  next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  ttatf  of  four 
feet  long,  pointed  atone  end,  and  with  a  ball  of  wood  on  the  other, 
for  carrying  thefe  conveniences  in  a  fack  or  wallet. 

On  this  occalion,  there  Ihould  alfo  be  carried  a  fpade  to  level  the 
ground  where  there  may  be  any  little  irregularities  ;  and  two  fmall 
rods,  each  eighteen  inches  long,  and  having  a  fmall  rod,  fixed  with 
&  packthread  at  the  large*  end  of  the  other.  To  thefe  are  to  be  tied 
fome  packthread  loops,  which  are  to  laften  the  legs  of  fome  larks  ; 
and  there  are  to  be  reds  to  thefe,  that  thefe  birds  may  fly  a  little  way 
up  and  down. 

The  looking-glafs  is  then  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  piece  of  wood  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  cut  it  in 
form  of  a  bow,  fo  that  there  may  be  about  nine  inches  fpace  between 
the  two  ends  ;  and  let  it  have  it’s  full  thicknefs  at  the  bottom,  that 
it  may  receive  into  it  a  falfe  piece;  in  the  five  corners  ot  which 
there  ate  to  be  let  in  five  pieces  of  looking-glafs.  Thefe  are  to  be 
fo  fixed,  that  they  may  part  their  light  upwards,  and  the  whole 
machine  is  to  be  fupported  on  a  moveable  pin,  with  the  end  of  a  long 
line  fixed  to  it;  and  made  in  the  manner  of  the  children’s  play-thing 
of  an  apple  and  a  plum-ftone  ;  fo  that  the  other  end  of  the  cord  be¬ 
ing  carried  through  a  hedge,  the  barely  pulling  it  may  fet  the  whole 
machine  of  the  glafles  a-turning. 

This  and  the  other  contrivances  are  to  be  placed  in  the  middle 
between  the  two  rets.  The  larks  fixed  to  the  place,  and  termed 
calls,  and  the  glittering  of  the  looking-glades,  as  they  twirl  round  in 
the  fun,  invite  the  other  larks  down;  and  the  cord  that  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  nets,  and  goes  through  the  hedge,  gives  the  perfun 
behind  an  opportunity  of  pulling  up  the  nets,  fo  as  to  meet  over  the 
whole,  and  take  every  thing  that  is  between  them.  The  places 
where  this  fort  of  fporting  fucceeds  beft  are  open  fields,  remote  from 
any  trees  or  hedger,  except  one  by  way  of  (belter  for  the  fportfman, 
and  the  wind  ihould  always  be  either  in  the  front  or  back  ;  for  if  it 
blows  fideways,  it  prevents  the  playing  of  the  nets. 

DORMANT,  from  dermio,  I  fleep,  is  the  herald’s  term  for  the 
pdfture  of  a  lion,  or  other  bead,  borne  as  fleeping  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

DoRMANT-/ra’,  in  building,  denotes  a  great  beam  lying  acrofs 
the  houfe  ;  nfuatly  called  a  fummer. 

DORMER,  in  architecture,  implies  a  window  made  in  the  roof 
of  a  houfe,  or  above  the  entablature,  being  raifed  upon  the  ratters. 

DORMITORY,  is  a  gallery  in  religious  houfes  or  convents,  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  cells,  in  which  the  religious  fleep  or  lodge. 

Dormitory  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  burying- place.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  CcEMETERIUM. 

DORMOUSE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  wild  field-mice, 
called  alfo  the  deeper.  It  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  four 
toes  before,  and  five  behind,  and  naked  ears.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  this  creature,  a  larger  and  a  frnaller.  The  larger  dormoufe  has  a 
long  hairy  tail,  a  black  fpot  under  the  eyes,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fize 
of  a  common  rat.  It’s  colour  is  a  browniih  grey,  like  that  of  tire 
common  moufe,  but  variegated  with  fomewhat  of  a  reddifh  call  on 
the  titles,  and  on  the  head.  The  eyes  are  large,  tfie  tail  is  all  over 
hairy,  and  is  terminated  by  a  thick  tuft  of  white  fur.  It  brings 
five  or  fix  young  at  a  time,  infefts  gardens,  and  is  very  deftrudtive  to 
fruits  of  all  kinds. 

The  ftnailer  kind  has  a  long  hairv  tail,  red  body,  and  whitifh 
throat,  and  is  much  more  common  than  the  larger  one ;  is  of  the 
■fize  of  the  common  moufe,  and  in  different  countries  varies  in  co¬ 
lour.  The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and  of  a  fine  jetty,  (tuning 
black.  About  the  eyes,  and  round  the  ears,  iliere  is  a  fine  black- 
nefs:  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  alfo  black.  This  creature  lives  in 
caverns  under  ground,  and  deeps  the  chief  part  of  the  winter'. 
It  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  hazle-nms,  which 
it  hoards  up.  .  : 

DORONICI  radix ,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  root,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  Roman  and  the  German.  The  Rptnan 
is  a  fmall  yellow  root,  appearing  white  when  broken,  of  a  fweet 
aftringent  talle,  and  vifeous  in  the  mouth.  It  is  not  ufed  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice. 

DORSAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  back} 
as  dorfal  glands,  dorfal  nerves,  &c.- 

DORSCH,  in  ichthyography,  the  afellus  vtrrius ,  or Jh'iatus,  of 
authors.  It  has  the  fmoothefl  and  fofteft  {kin  of  all  the  cod-kind, 
and  fmall  feales.  It  is  caught  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.  It  in 
fome  refpeitts  refembles  the  whiting  pollack,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  no  beard.  It  is  a  fine  fifh  for  the  table. 

DORSI  longiffunus,  a  mufcle  common  to  the  loins  and  the  back. 
It  rifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  facrum,  ilium,  and  firft  verte - 
bra  of  the  loins,  and  runs  upwards  along  the  whole  tradtt  ot  the  back. 
See  Plate  148,  N°  17,  and  alfo  Syflem  of  Anatomy,  p.  112. 

DORSI  FEROUS_p/««/r,  among  botariifts,  Inch  as  are  of  the  ca¬ 
pillary  kind,  without  lialks,  and  which  bear  their  feeds  on  the  back- 
.  fide  of  their  leaves.  .  ■  •  r  ,. 

DORSUM,  back ,  in  anatomy,  comprehends  all  the  pdfterior  part 
of  the  trunk  or  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  buttocks. 

Dorsum  alfo  denotes  the  upper  fide  of  the  hand  and  foot,  in  con- 
tradiftinaion  to  the  lower  fide,  called  the  palm  and  foie. 

Dorsum  nafi,  the  ridge  of  the  nofe.  I  he  dorfum  is  higher  and 
more  prominent  about  the  middle,  in  thofe  we  call  Roman  nofes. 


DORT,  fynod  of,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  a  national  fynod,  fu ra¬ 
tioned  by  authority  of  the  ftates-general  in  1618,  in  order  to  decide 
•the  connoverfy  between  the  Gomorifls  or  Calvinifts,  and  Arminians. 

1  he  reformed  churches  in  France,  though  at  firft  difpofed  to  give  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  decifions  o.f  this  famous  fynod,  in  procefs 
of  time  efpoufed  do£liines  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Gomarifts  j 
and  the  churches  of  Brandenburgh  and  Bremen  would  not  fuffer  their 
dodlors  to  he  tied  down  to  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  the  Dutch 
divines.  The  liberty  of  private  judgment,  with  refpedl  to  th# doc¬ 
trines  of  predestination  and  GRACE,  which  the  fpirit  that  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  divines  of  Dort  feenaed  fo  much  adapted  to  difeou- 
rage  and  lupprefs,  acquired  new  vigour,  in  confequence  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  proceedings  of  this  alfembly,  But  the  authority  of  this 
fynod  was  far  from  being  univerfally  allowed  either  in  Holland  or 
in  England. 

DORYCNIUM,  in  botany,  the  upright,  umbellated,  filvery 
bindweed,  called  by  others  cneorum.  Se?  Convolvoeus.  ’ 

DORYPHORI,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  the  life¬ 
guard-men  of  the  Roman  emperors:  they  were  held  in  fueh  great 
eftimation,  as  frequently  to  have  the  command  of  armies  conferred 
on  them.  It  was  likewife  ufual  for  the  chief  commanders  to  have 
their  dorypheri  to  attend  them. 

DOSE,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  quantity  of  a. medicine  to  be  taken 
at  one  time,  or  the  proportion  of  which  the  feveral  ingredients  of  a 
compound  medicine  bear  to  each  other.  * 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  loots,  which  fignifies  gift,  ot 
a  thing  given  ;  from  htupA,  do,  l give. 

A  fccret  in  phyfic  is  nothing,  unlefs  the  dtfe  be  known.. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  phyfician  to  adjuft  the  dojes  of  medicines  to 
the  conflitutions  and  cafes  of  his  patients :  in  doing  which  he  cannot 
ufe  too  much  caution  ;  fince  the  fame  dofe  that  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  one,  may  be  fatal  to  another.  Buchan  lays  down  the 
following  proportions:  a  patient  between  20  and  14  may  take  two 
thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult;  from  14  to  9,  one-haif;  from 
9  to  6,  one-third;  from  6  to  4,  one-fourth  ;  from  4  to  2,  one-fixth  ; 
from  2  to  r,  a  tenth  ;  and  under  1,  a  twelfth.  Thefe,  however, 
are  by  no  means  intended  for  exael  rules. 

DOSENS,  fignifies  ftrait  cloths  made  in  Devonfhire. 

DOS!  i  HEANS,  Dojithei,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fe6l  among  the 
Hebrews,  being  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Samaritans.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Samaritans. 

They  abftained  from  eating  any  creature  that  had  life,  and  were  fo 
fnperflitious  in  keeping  the  fabbath,  that  they  remained  in  the  fame 
place  and  pofture  wherein  that  day  furprifed  them, .  without  ftirring 
till  the  next  day.  They  married  but  once,  and  a  great  number  never 
married.  Dofitheus,  their  founder,  being  diffatisfied  among  the 
Jews,  retired  to  the  Samaritans,  who  were  reputed  heretics,  and 
invented  another  fe£l ;  and  to  make  it  more  authentic,  he  went  into 
a  cave,  where  by  too  long  abftinence  he  killed  himfelf.  The  41am® 
of  Dofitbeans  was  alfo  given  to  fome  of  the  difciples  of  Simon 
Magus. 

DOSSER,  a  fort  of  bafket  to  be  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  men^ 
It  is  ufed  in  carrying  the  overplus  earth  from  one  part  of  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  to  another,  wi-ere  it  is  wanted.  There  are  likewife  fmall  carta 
and  wheel- barrows  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

DOSSiL,  in  furgery,  is  lint  , made  into  a  cylindric  form,  or  re- 
fembling  the  fhape  of  dates  or  olive- ftones.  Doffiis  are  fometimes 
feenred  by  a  thread  tied  round  their  middle. 

DOTE  ajjignanda,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lay  for  a  widow,  where  it 
was  found  by  office,  that  the  king’s  tenant  was  feized  of  tenements 
in  fee,  or  fee- tail,  at  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  that  he  held  of  the 
king  in  chief,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the  widow  was  to  come  into  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  there  make  oath  that  fhe  would,  not  marry 
without  the  king's  leave;  upon  which  fhe  had  this  writ  to  the  ef- 
cheator,  to  affign  her  dower.  Thefe  widows  are  called  the  king’s 
widows. 

Dote  unde  nihil  Label,  in  law;  a  writ  of  dower  that  lies  for  the 
widow  againtt  the  tenant,  who  bought  land  of  her  hufband  in  his 
life-time,  whereof  he  was  folely' feifed  in  fee-fimple  or  fee-tail,  in 
fuch  fort,  as  the  iflue  of  them  both  might  have  inherited. 

DOTTEREL,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  the  morinellus  is 
commonly  known  in  moll  parts  of  England. 

The  ufual  weight  of  this  bird  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  but  the  ■ 
male  is  frnaller  than  the  female,  and  weighs  ufually  half  an  ounce 
lefs.  It’s  beak  is  a  finger’s  breadth  long.  It’s  head  is  very  beauti¬ 
fully  variegated  with  fmall  black  and  white  fpots,  and  lies  a  line  of 
white  over  the  eyes.  It’s. throat  is  of  a  greyifh  white,  variegated 
with  llreaks  of  brown.  It’s  breaft,  and  the  under  part  of  it’s  wings, 
are  of  a  dufky  yellow.  It  is  common  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  fome 
other  counties  in  England;  and  is  a  very  delicate  bird.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  caught  in  the  night. 

DOUBLE,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  double  his  reins*, 
when  he  leaps  feveral  times  together  to  throw  the  rider.  Thus  we 
fay,  this  ramingue  doubles  his  reins,  and  makes  pontl'evis.  See  the 
articles  Ramingue  and  Pontlevis. 

A  hare  is  faid  to  double  when  llie  keeps  the' plain  fields,  and  winds 
about  to  deceive  the  hounds.  . 

Double  caji,  in  hufbandry,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  for  that 
method  of  fowing  which  does  not  difpenfe  the  necefiary  quantity  of 
feed  for  a  piece  of  land  at  one  bout,  but  requires  the  going  over  it 
twice. 

Double  children,  Double  cats ,  Double  pears,  ffc.  inftances 
of,  are  frequent  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  and  eifewhere. 
See  the  article  Monster.  ,  ./ 

Sir  John  Floyer  relates,  that  two  turkies  were  taken  out  of  an  egg 
of  the  common  iize,  when  the  reft  were  well  hatched,  which  grew 
together  by  the  flefh  of  the  breaft-bone  ;  but,  in  all  other  parts, 
were  diftindt.  They  feemed  lefs  than  the  ordinary  fize,  as  wanting 
•  .  _  hulk, 
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bulk,  nutriment,  and  room  for  their  growth,  which  latter,  too.  was 
apparently  the  occahon  of  their  coheiion. 

Parasus  mentions  a  double  infant  with  only  one  heart:  in  which 
cafe,  the  original,  or  ftamen  of  the  infant,  was  one,  and  the  veffels 
regular ;  only  the  nerves  and  arteries  towards  the  extremities,  divi- 
ding  into  more  branches  than  ordinary,  produced  thofe  double  parts. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  in  the  double  flowers  of  plants,  occasioned  by 
the  rrchnefs  of  the  foil.  So  it  is  in  the  eggs  of  quadrupeds,  &c. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  reafons  of  duplicity  in  embryos-  i  The 
conjoining,  or  connexion  of  two  perfed  animals;  and,  2.  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  divifion,  and  ramification  of  the  original  veffels,  nerves 
arteries,  &c.  ’ 

Double  horizontal  dial,  one  with  a  double  gnomon,  w-hereof  one 
points  out  the  hour  on  the  outward  circle,  and  the  other  fhews  the 
hour  on  the  ftereographic  projection  drawn  upon  it.  This  dial  finds 
the  meridian,  hour,  the  fun  s  place,  rifing,  fetting,  &c.  and  many 
other  proportions  of  the  globe.  See  the  article  Dial. 

Double  fiche,  or  Double  fichy,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  is  deno¬ 
minated  double  fiche,  when  the  extremity  has  two  points ;  in  contra- 
diflinction  to  fiche,  where  the  extremity  is  fliarpened  away  to  one 
point. 

Double  leaf,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Twyblade. 

Double  letter,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which  has  the  force  and 
effed  of  two;  as  the  Hebrew  Tfade ,  which  is  equivalent  to  T and 
S  ;  or  the  Greek  £,  or  Latin  xihe. 

_  When  we  pronounce  the  Latin  axis,  or  the  Englifh  axillary,  we 
give  the  x  the  fame  found  as  if  it  were  written  with  two  cc,  accis, 
accillary  ;  or  a  c  and  s. 

The  Greeks  have  three;  Z,  E,  ;  the  Latins  only  two,  X  and 
Z  ;  and  moft  of  the  modern  languages  have  the  fame. 

Double  plea,  in  law,  is  that  wheiein  the  defendant  alledges  for 
himfelf  two  feveral  matters  in  bar  for  the  adion,  whereof  either  is 
fuffkient  to  effed  his  clefi re  in  debarring  the  plaintiff:  and  this  is  not 
to  be  admitted  in  the  common  law-.  If  a  man  alledge  feveral  matters, 
the  one  depending  nothing  on  the  other,  the  plea  is  accounted  dou¬ 
ble  :  but  if  they  mutually  depend  on  one  another,  then  it  is  accounted 
but  fmgle. 

Double  point,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is  one  point  confidered  as 
two  infinitely  near  each  other,  belonging  to  geometrical  curve  lines; 
or  it  is  an  infinitely  friiall  oval,  whole  bounding  line  is  become  fo 
very  fmall,  as  to  be  taken  for  two  points,  diftant  from  each  other 
every  way  by  an  infinitely  fmali  fpace. 

Double  quarrel,  a  complaint  made  by  any  clerk,  or  other,  to  the 
archbifhop  of  a  province,  again!!  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delaying 
juftice  in  fome  fpiritual  caule;  as  to  give  fentence,  inftitute  a  clerk, 
or  the  like.  It  ieems  to  be  termed  double  quarrel,  becaufe  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  ufually  made  both  againll  the  judge  and  the  party  at  whofe 
luit  juftice  is  delayed. 

Double  tongue,  in  botany,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  but¬ 
cher  s  broom ,  and  geranium. 

Double  vefif'el,  in  chemiftry,  is  when  the  neck  of  one  bolt-head 
or  matrafs  is  put  and  well  luted  into  the  neck  of  the  other,  in  order 
to  refine  and  exalt  fpirits  as  high  as  can  be.  It  is  fometimes  called 
■  pelican,  and  alfo  a  diota. 

Doubles,  in  our  ftatutes,  fignify  letters  patent. 

DOUBLET,  among  lapidaries,  implies  a  counterfeit  ftone  com- 
pofed  of  two  pieces  of  crylla!,  and  fometimes  glafs,  foftened  toge¬ 
ther  with  proper  colours  between  them,  fo  as  to  appear  the  fame  to 
the  eye,  as  if  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  cryftal  had  been  tinged  with 
fhofe  colours. 

The  impracticability  of  imparting  tinges  to  the  body  of  cryffals, 
while  in  their  proper  and  natural  ftate,  and  the  foftnefs  of  glafs, 
which  render  ornaments  made  of  it  greatly  inferior  in  wear  to  cryf- 
tai,  gave  inducements  to  the  introduction  of  colouring  the  furface 
of  cryftal,  wrought  into  a  proper  form,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
furfaces  of  two  pieces  fo  coloured  being  laid  together,  the  effect 
might  appear  the  fame  as  if  the  v.  hole  fubftance  of  the  cryftal  had 
been  tinged.  The  ciyltals,  and  ftnnctimes  white  tranfparent  glafs, 
fo  treated,  were  called  doublets ;  and  at  one  time  prevailed  greatly  in 
ufe,  on  account  of  the  advantages,  with-  refpeCt  to  wear,  fuch  dou¬ 
blets  had,  when  made  of  cryftal,  over  glafs,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the 
colours,  which  could  with  certainty  be  given  to  counterfeit  ftones 
this  way,  when  coloured  glafs  could  not  be  procured ;  or  at  lealt 
not  without  a  much  greater. expence.  Doublets  have  not  indeed  the 
property  which  the  others  hav-  ,  of  hearing  to  be  fet  tranfparent,  as 
is  frequent iy  required  in  drops  of  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments: 
but  when  mounted  in  rings,  or  ufed  in  fuch  manner  that  the  fides  of 
the  pieces,  where  the  joint  is  made,  cannot  be  infpeCted,  they  have, 
when  formed  of  cryftal,  the  title  to  a  preference  to  the  coloured 
glafs;  and  the  art  of  managing  them  is  therefore,  in  fome  degree, 
of  the  fame  importance  with  that  of  preparing  glafs  for  the  counter¬ 
feiting  gems  ;  and  is  therefore  properly  an  appendage  to  it,  as  being 
entirely  fubfervient  to  the  fame  intention. 

The  manner  of  making  doublets  is  as  follows  :  let  the  cryftal  or 
glafs  be  firft  cut  by  the  lapidaries  in  the  manner  of  a  bnlliant,  except 
that,  in  this  cafe,"  the  figure  mud  be  compofed  from  two  feparate 
ftones,  or  parts  of  ftones,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  a  brilliant,  if  it  was  divided  in  an  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  a  little  lower  than  the  middle.  After  the  two  plates  of  the 
intended  ftone  are  thus  cut,  and  fitted  fo  cxadlly,  that  no  divifion  can 
appear  when  they  are  laid  together,  the  upper  part  mult  be  polifhed 
ready  for  fetting;  and  then  the  colour  muft  be  put  betwixt  the  two 
plates  by  this  method:  take  ot  Venice  or  Cyprus  turpentine  two 
fcruples;  and  add  to  it  one  fcruple  of  the  grains  of  maftich  chofen 
perfedtly  pure,  free  from  foulnefs,  and  previoufly  powdered.  .  Melt 
them  together  in  a  fmall  filver  or  brafs  Ipoon  ladle,  or  other  veffel, 
and  put  to  them  gradually  any  of  the  coloured  fubftances  intended, 
being  firft  well  powdered;  ftiriing  them  together  as  the  colour 
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any  colour  on  the  out  fide  of  the  do’ubleL  and  f 

fkUf ulJy  fet;  obferving  to  carry  the  mounting  oZ  Mint 
tiu  upper  piece  may  be  well  fecured  from  fejJrating  fronl  the  UndS 

files  of  foW^St’o  one.'2  irillltary  art*  ls  the  Putting  two  ranks  or 

com?'?  tSe,VTd  0f  command  is,  double  your  ranks,  the  fe 

n  i,  fourth,  and  fixth  ranks  march  into  the  firft,  third  and  fifth 

therankshfiX  ^  Tf  r^UCed  ,0  three’  and  the  intervals  between 
anks  become  double  what  they  were  before.  To  double  by  haF 

fhe*'fi!ftWren  ^  and  fixth  ranks  march  up  to  double 

Z  h  /’,  r  ,  ’  3nd  ,hird  ’  or  thc  con’rary*  To  double  the  files  to 
the  right,  is  when  every  other  file  faces  to  the  right,  and  marches 

in  o  the  next  file  to  it,  fo  that  the  fix  ranks  are  turned  into  twelve 
d  evc7  4twe,ve  deep.  To  double  the  files  to  the  left,  is  when 
ery  other  file  faces  to  the  left,  and  marches  into  the  next.  Iu 
doubling  the  files,  the  diftance  between  the  files  becomes  double. 

DOUBLING,  among  hunters,  who  fay  that  a  h  ire  doubles,  when 
fhe  keeps  in  plain  fie.ds,  and  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds 
JJOUBLING  in  navigation,  the  ad  of  failing  round  a  cape,  point 

..  m-  ’  &c-  fo  as  that  l.he  caPe  or  point  of  land  becomes  between 
the  ihip  and  her  former  filiation,  or  between  any  obferver  and  the 

,  'H*  l  6  ^Sypdans,  Carthaginians,  he.  were  the  firft  that  ever 
doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Doubling  upon ,  in  a  fea-fight,  is  when  part  of  one  fleet,  either 
oy  haying  a  greater  number  of  thips,  or  by  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  wind  with  a  fuperior  flail,  inclofes  part  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  be¬ 
tween  two  fires,  fo  that  they  ate  attacked  on  both  fides;  a  circurn- 
flar.ee  which  expofes  them  to  the  greateft  danger,  and  ufually  throws 
them  into  confufion.  See  the  articles  Engagement  and  Line. 

Doubling,  in  heraldry,  the  linings  of  robes  or  mantles  of  ftate- 
or  of  the  mantlings  in  atchievements. "  * 

DOUBLON,  01  Doubloon,  a  Spanifb  and  Portuguefe  coin, 
being  the  double  of  a  piftole.  See  the  article  Pistole. 

DOUBTING,  dubitatio,  the  ad  of  withholding  our  aflent  from 
any  propofition,  on  fulpicion  that  we  are  not  thoroughly  apprifed  of 
the  merits  thereof ;  or  from  not  being  able  peremptorily  to  decide 
between  the  reafons  for  and  againft  it. 

Doubting  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fchoolmen  into  two  kinds;  dubi¬ 
tatio Jlerilis,  and  dubitatio  ejfficax ;  the  former  is  that  where  no  deter¬ 
mination  enfues;  in  this  manner  the  fceptics  and  academics  doubt, 
who  withhold  their  aflent  from  every  thing. 

The  latter  is  followed  by  judgment,  which  diftinguifhes  truth 
from  falfehood ;  fuch  is  the  doubting  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Carte- 
fians :  the  laft,  in  particular,  are  perpetually  inculcating  the  deceit- 
fulnefs  of  our  fenfes,  and  tell  us,  that  we  are  to  doubt  oi  every  one  of 
their  reports,  till  they  have  been  examined  ami  confirmed  by  rea- 
fon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Epicureans  teach,  that  our  fenfes 
always  tell  truth,  and  that,  if  you  go  ever  fo  little  from  them,  you 
come  within  the  province  of  doubting.  See  Sceptics,  &c.  he. 

Doubting,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  debate  of  the  mind  with 
itfelf  upon  a  piefling  difficulty.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  exprelTed  by 
interrogation,  thougn  that  is  not  r.eceflary,  This  figure  keeps  us  in 
eager-attention. 

Thus  Cicero  for  RofciuS:  ffhiid primum  querar P  aut  unde  potiffi- 
tnum,  judices,  ordiar ?  aut  quid,  aut  d  quibus,  auxilium  fet  am  ?  deo- 
rum  immottalium  ?  populine  Romanis1  he.  “  What  fhall  I  firft  com¬ 
plain  of?  or  rather,  ye  judges,  where  fhall  I  begin  my  complaint  ? 
What,  or  from  whom  fhall  I  crave  2fliftance  r  of  the  immortal  gods, 
or  of  the  Roman  people?”  he.  See  the  article  Aporia. 

DOUCETS,  or  Doulcets,  among  fportfmen,  denote  the  tefes 
of  a  deer  or  flag. 

DOUCINE,  in  archite£ture,  a  moulding*  or  ornament,  on  the 
higlieft  part  of  the  corniche,  in  form  of  a  wave,  half  convex,  ami 
half  concave.  See  Plate  157,  fig.  8. 

The  doucine  is  the  fame  with  a  cymatium,  oxgula.  See  the  article 
Cymatium,  and  Gule  reha,  and  inverfa. 

DOVE,  in  ornithology.  Seethe  article  Pigeon. 

Dove,  ring,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  pigeon  kind,  called  by 
Aldrovand,  and  other  authors,  the  palumbus  torquatus ,  and  by  the 
Greeks  phajjd.  It’s  beak  is  yellow,  it’s  feet  naked  and  red,  it’s  legs 
feathered  almoft  down  to  the  feet.  The  head,  back,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  bludh  afh-coiour;  the  lower  fide  of  the  neck 
and  brealt  are  of  a  purplifh  red,  dafhed  with  afh-colour.  The  upper 
part  of  it’s  neck  has  a  very  regular  and  beautiful  white  circle,  from 
which  the  bird  has  it’s  name;  and  it’s  whole  neck,  above  and  below 
this,  is  beautifully  variegated  with  changes  of  colours,  according  as 
it  is  oppofed  to  the  light.  The  belly  is  of  a  dirty  white,  the  greater 
quill  feathers  are  <*ufky,  the  reft  aih-coloured ;  underneath  the  baf- 
tard  wing  is  a  white  ftroke,  pointing  downwards.  It  is  the  largeft 
pigeon  we  have,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  it’s  fize.  It  feldnm 
flies  Angle,  but  in  large  flocks,  and  builds  on  trees;  it’s  food  is  ivy- 
berriets.tad  other  vegelab'e  matter.  They  begin  to  cooe  in  Marcn, 
when  they  pair,  and  leave  off  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  See 

plate  32.  .... 

Dove,  turtle,  turtur,  a  very  beautiful  little  bird  of  the  pigeon 
kind.  The  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  of  the  bluifti  grey  colour  of 
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leather  yellow;  and  the  Tides  of  the  neck  are  variegated  with  a  fort 
of  ring'et  of  beautiful  white  feathers,  with  black  bales.  The  tail  is 
about  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  having  the  two  middlemoft  lea¬ 
thers  of  adulky  brown,  and  the  others  black,  with  white  tips ;  and 
the  end  and  exterior  iide  of  the  outmoft  leathers  wholly  white.  The 
weight  of  this  bird  is  about  four  ounces.  It  feeds  on  hemp-feed, 
and  other  vegetable  matters.  It  is  remarkably  Ihy,  and  breeds  in 
thick  woods,  generally  of  oak. 

Dove,  fea-turtle,  or  Greenland-dove ,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  diver, 
or  the  co l Y m bus grylle  of  Linnaeus.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  ahalf 
long  ;  ftrait,  {lender,  and  'black ;  on  each  wing  is  a  large  bed  of 
white,  which  in  young  birds  is  fpotted;  the  tips  of  the  leiTer  quill- 
feathers,  and  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  white;  except  thefe 
the  whole  plumage  is  black.  In  winter  it  is  faid  to  change  to  white; 
and  a  variety,  fpotted  with  black  and  white,  is  not  uncommon  in 
Scotland.  The  tail  confifts  qf  twelve  feathers ;  and  the  legs  are  red. 
Thefe  birds  always  keep  at  fea,  except  in  breeding  time;  and  they 
are  Ihot  with  great  difficulty,  becaufe  they  dive  at  the  flafb  ot  the 
pan.  The  Welffi  call  this  bird  cafganllongwr,  or  the  Tailor’s  hatred, 
from  a  notion  that  it’s  appearance  forebodes  a  ftorm.  It  vifits  St. 
Kilda’s  die  in  March,  makes  it’s  neft  far  under  ground,  and  lays  a 
grey,  or,  as  fome  fay,  a  whitilh  egg,  fpotted  with  ruft,  and  fpeckled 
with  alii- colour. 

DuvE-Za/V,  in  carpentry,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  kinds  of  joint¬ 
ings  ;  wherein  the  tenon,  or  piece  of  wood  that  enters  the  other, 
oes  widening  to  the  extreme,  and  fo  cannot  be  drawn  out  again, 
ecaufe  the  tip,  or  extreme,  is  bigger  than  the  hole. 

It  has  it’s  denomination  from  the  refemblance  the  tenon  bears  to 
a  dove’ s-tail.  The  French  call  it  queue  d’aronde ,  fwallow’s  tail; 
which  name  the  Englifh  themfelves  alfo  retain  in  fortification. 

DOVELLA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Maffilians  to 
the  fifh  called  the  donzellina  by  the  Italians  ;  it  is  the  julia,  or  julis, 
of  authors  ;  and,  according  to  the  Artedian  fyftem,  it  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  LARRUS. 

DOULEIA,  among  the  Athenians,  a  kind  of  punifhment,  by 
which  the  criminal  was  reduced  into  the  condition  of  a  Have. 

To  DOUSE,  in  fea  language,  is  to  lower  fuddenly,  or  flacken; 
and  it  is  applied  to  a  fail  in  a  fquall  of  wind,  an  extended  hawfer, 
&e. 

DOWAGER,  Dotissa,  (q.  d.  a  widow  endowed,  or  that  has 
a  jointure,)  a  title  or  addition  applied  to  the  widows  of  princes, 
flukes,  earls,  and  perfons  of  high  rank  only. 

DOWER,  Dqtarium,  Doarium,  or  Dos,  a  portion  of  lands, 
or  tenements,  which  a  widow  enjoys  for  term  of  life,  after  her 
hufband’s  deceafe.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  five  kinds:  I.  Dower 
by  the  common  law,  is  a  third  part  of  fuch  lands  and  tenements  as 
the  hufband  was  folely  feifed  of  in  fee  or  tail,  during  the  coverture; 
and  this  the  widow  is  to  enjoy  during  life.  2.  Dower  by  cuftom ; 
that  part  of  the  hufband’s  eftate  to  which  the  widow  is  intitled,  after 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  by  the  cuftom  of  fome  manor,  fo  long  as 
fbe  fliall  live  fingle  and  chads :  this  is  fometimes  more  than  one 
third  part,  for  in  fome  places  ffie  has  half  the  land,  and  in  others 
the  whole  during  life.  3.  Dower  ad  oft  turn  ecclefia ,  formerly  made 
by  the  hu/band  immediately  after  the  marriage,  when  the  particular 
lands  were  exprefsly  named  of  which  his  wife  ffiould  be  endowed. 
4.  Dower  ex  aftentu  patris,  made  of  lands  named  by  a  Ton  who  was 
fcufband  with  the  confent  of  his  father;  and  this  was  always  reduced 
into  writing,  as  foon  as  the  fon  was  married.  5.  Dower  de  la  plus 
belle,  which  was,  where  the  wife  Wasendowed  with  thefaireft  part  of 
the  hufband’s  eftate.  Of  thefesfiye,  the  two  firft  only  of  thefe  writs 
<?f  dower  are  now  in  ufe. 

DOWLE  and  Deal,  in  our  old  writers,  are  ufed  to  fignify  a 
divifion.  The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  dal,  i.  e.  divifto,  and 
that  from  dalau,  -dividcre  ;  whence  our  Englifh  word  dealing  is 
formed. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is,  that  the  flones  laid  to  the  boundaries  of  lands 

are  called  dowlejloms. 

DOWN,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  the  firft  feathers  of  geefe, 
with  which  basis  and  pillows  are  fluffed.  The  cottony  fubftaoce  on 
the  tops  of  thiilles,  &c.  is  alfo  called  by  this  name. 

DOWNS,  a  bank,  or  elevation  of  fand,  which  the  fea  gathers 
and  forms  along  it’s  ffiores;  and  which  ferves  it  as  a  barrier. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  dune,  of  the  Celtic  dam,  a 
mountain. 

Downs  are  particularly  ufed  for  a  famous  road  for  fhips,  along  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  from  Dover  to  the  North  Fore¬ 
land. 

This  road  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  well  defended  by  the 
caftles  of  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Dover.  ,  The  Englifh  fleets  .ufually 
meet  here.  - 

DOWNY,  fomething  partaking  of  the  nature  of  down.  Thus 
fome  leaves  and  fruit,  &c.  are  faid  to  be  covered  with  a  downy 
.matter. 

DOWRY,  Dos,  is  properly  the  money,  or  fortune,  which  the 
wife  brings  her  hufband  in  marriage,  to  have  the  ufe  of  it,  during 
her  marriage,  towards  fupporting  the  charge  thereof. 

It  is  otherwife  called  maritagium,  marriage  goods  ;  by  the  Romans 
dos ;  and  it  differs  from  dower.  Seethe  article  Dower. 

Among  the  Germans,  it  was  anciently  cuftomary  for  the  hufband 
to  bring  a  dowry  to  his  wife. 

Dowry  is  ufed  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  for  a  fum  of  money  given 
along  with  a  maid,  upon  entering  her  in  fome  religious  order. 

r  n-aiW?’  dowry  oi  perfons  entering  a  monartery,  to  make 
profelhon  qf  a  religious  life,  is.  limited  bylaw.  That,  e.  gr.  given 
upon  entering  a.  monaftery  of  Carmelites,  Urfulines,  and  others,  not 
regularly  founded,  but  eftablifhed  rtnee  the  year  1600,  by  letters  pat¬ 
ient,  mult  not  exceed  the  fum  ot  8,000  livres,  in  towns  where  partial 
fcfs.  telu*  iiQf  oqqq  in  other  places*  1 
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DOWSEINES,  or  Dozeins,  a  fort  of  kerfeys  made  in  Devon- 
fbire,  in  length  twelve  yards;  whence  alfo  the  name,  which  is  other- 
wife  writ  dofens,  dozeins,  or  dozens. 

DOXOLOGY,  an  hymn  ufed  in  praife  of  the  Almighty,  dif- 
tinguifbed  by  the  title  of  greater  and  lefler. 

The  Idler  doxology  was  anciently  only  a  fingle  fentence,  without 
refponfe,  running  in  thefe  words,  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  world  without  end,  Amen."  Pan 
of  the  latter  claufe,  “  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
ffiall  be,”  was  inferted  fome  time  after  the  firft  compofition.  Some 
read  this  ancient  hymn,  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son* 
with  the  Holy  Ghoft."  Others,  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  or  by 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft."  This  difference  of  expreftion  occa- 
fioned  no  difputes  in  the  church  till  the  rife  of  the  Ari an  herefy_; 
but  when  the  followers  of  Arius  began  to  make  ufe  of  the  latter, 
as  a  diftjnguifhing  character  of  their  party,  it  was  intirely  laid 
afide  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  ufe  of  it  was  enough  to  bring 
any  one  under  fufpicion  of  heterodoxy.  The  doxology  was  ufed 
at  the  clofe  of  every  folemn  office.  The  Weftern  church  re¬ 
peated  it  at  the  end  of  every  pfalm,  and  the  Eaftern  church  at  the 
end  of  the  laft  pfalm.  Many  of  their  prayers  were  alfo  concluded 
with  it,  particularly  the  folemn  thankfgiving,  or  confecration  prayer, 
at  the  eucharift.  It  was  alfo  the  ordinary  conclufion  of  their  fer- 
mons. 

The  greater  doxology,  or  angelical  hymn,  was  likewife  of  great 
note  in  the  ancient  church.  It  began  with  thefe  words,  which  the  ' 
angels  fung  at  our  Saviour’s  birth,  “  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,” 
&c.  It  was  chiefly  ufed  in  the  communion  fervice,  and  in  men’s 
private  devotions.  In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  it  is  appointed  to  be 
fung  before  the  leffons  on  Chriftmas-day  ;  and  St.  Chryfoftom  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Afcetics  met  together  daily  to  fing  this'  hymn. 
Both  the  doxologles  have  a  place  in  the  church  of  England,  the  former 
being  repeated  after  every  pfalm,  and  the  latter  ufed  in  the  com¬ 
munion  fervice. 

DOZEIN,  decenna.  In  the  ftatute  for  view  of  frank-pledge, 
one  of  the  articles  for  flewards  in  their  leets  to  inquire  of,  is,  if  all 
the  dozeins  be  in  the  affize  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  which  not,  an ii 
who  received  them.  See  the  article  Deciners. 

DOZELLINA,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  muftela  of  the  common  fpecies,  which  we  in  Englifl*--term 
the  fea-loche,  and  the  whiftle-fifh. 

DRABA,  in  botany,  whitlow-grafs,  a  genus  of  the  tetradynamia 
feliquoja  clafs.  The  flower  has  four  petals,  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and 
fix  ftamina,  four  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  empalement.  In  the 
center  isfituated  a  bifid  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong, 
oval,  entire  pod,  with  two  cells,  feparated  by  the  fwelling  ftyle, 
which  is  oblique.  The  valves  are  parallel  to  the  middle,  and  open 
oblique,  each  cell  containing  a  fingle  feed.  There  are  eight  fpecies. 
See  the  article  Dittander. 

DRABLER,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fmall  fail  in  a  ffiip,  which 
is  the  fame  to  a  bonnet,  that  a  bonnet  is  to  a  courfe,  and  is  only 
ufed  when  the  courfe  and  bonnet  are  too  fhoal  to  clothe  the  mail.  * 

DRABS,  in  the  falt-works,  a  kind  of  wooden  boxes  for  holding 
the  fait  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  made  fhelviog  or  inclining  forwards,  that  the  briny  mejifture 
of  the  fait  may  drain  off. 

DRACAENA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs:  the  corolla  is  ere£l,  and  divided  into  fix  fegments;  the  fila¬ 
ments  are  thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  the  fruit  is  a  three-celled  berry, 
containing  a  fingle  feed. 

Dracaena,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  American  lizard. 

DRACHM,  an  ancient  filver  coin  ufed  among  the 

Greeks. 

This  they  divided  into  fix  oboli ;  and  their  larger  coins  above  the 
drachm  were  the  didracbm ,  tridrachm,  and  tetradracbm,  or  Jlater. 
The  drachm  was  likewife  a  weight  as  well  as  a  piece  of  money. ; 
and  their  mina  contained  an  hundred  drachma,  both  as  a  fum  and  a. 
weight ;  and  their  talent  forty  mina,  or  fix  thoufand  drachma,  both 
by  weight  and  tale  ;  and  this  method  of  reckoning  was  common  to 
all  Greece  ;  fo  that  if  the  drachma  of  one  city  differed  from  that  of 
another,  their  talents  differed  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  Attic 
drachma  has  been  fuppofed  by  rooft  authors  to  have  been  the  fame, 
among  the  Greeks,  with  the  denarius,  among  the  Romans ;  which 
was  equivalent  to  four  fefterces.  Of  this  opinion  is  Budseus,  De 
Arte';  who  confirms  it  from  the  authorities  of  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
Strabo,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  with  whom  foovuv i  is  fynonimous 
with  denarius. 

£.  s.  d. 

The  Attic  drachm  may  be  7 

dated  at  ’  }  °  °  9'286 

The  obolus  a  little  more  than  o  o  i-| 

The  chalcus  about  —  o  o  o-}  of  a  farthing, 

The  mina  —  3  17  4.60^/3.869 

*Th e  talent  -  232  3  o  or  £232.15 

Others  eftitnating  the  ancient  Roman  ounce  equal  to  the  modern 
one,  or  to  536  French  grains,  and  the  Attic  drachma  at  67  grains, 
and  fuppofing  the  filver  at  Athens  of  the  fame  finenefs  with  our’s, 
make  it  equal  to  7  pence  3  farthings  fterling.  See  the  article  Coin. 

Drachm,  or  Dram,  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  by  our  phyficians ;  I 
containing  juft  fixty  grains,  or  three  fcruples,  or  the  eighth  part  of 
ah  ounce  troy,  and  the  fixteenth  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Drachm  was  likewife  an  ancient  Jewifh  money  ;  having  on  one 
fide  a  harp,  and  on  the  other  fide  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

This  coin  was  a  half  fhekel;  and  was  fo  called 'by  the  Jews'. 
The  Greeks  only  called  it  It  was  equal  to  two  Attic 

drachma.  See  the  article  Shekel. 

DRACO,  Dracon,-  in.  aflronomy,  a  confteilation  of  the 
northern  hemtfphere.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Astronomy,  p."  253. 
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Draco,  dragon ,  in  natural  hidory,  a  fabulous  animal,  which  has 
been  reprefented  under  the  form  of  a  ferpent  with  wings  and  feet 
The  ancients  have  given  various  defcriptions  of  this  animal  with 
refped  to  it’s  fize,  fhape,  and  colour,  and  have  attributed  many  ill 
qualities  to  it  without  foundation.  See  Draco  3 

Draco,  or  Dragon,  in  mythology,  is  the  fymbol  of  Janus,  and 
alfo  of  Bacchus  Beffarus.  Dragons  are  likewife  employed  to 
draw  the  chariot  of  Ceres ;  and  a  dragon  keeps  the  garden  of  the 
Hefperides.  / 

Draco  marinus,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fifli  of  the  trachi- 
nus,  or  cottus  kind,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the 
weever.  It  is  a  very  long-bodied  filh,  fomewhat  flat,  with  a  crooked 
belly,  and  ftrait  back;  the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lower  jaw  is 
longer  than  the  upper.  It  has  two  fins  on  the  back;  the  foremofl 
of  thefe  is  very  fhort,  and  the  other  very  long.  The  foremoit  of 
thefe  fins  has  feveral  prickly  points,  tinged  with  black,  and  thefe  are 
faid  to  inflict  a  fort  of  poilbnous  wound  ;  the  fecond  confifts  of  feveral 
foft  rays;  it  commences  jult  at  the  end  of  the  nrfl,  and  continues  al- 
moft  to  the  tail ;  the  pedoral  fins  arc  broad  and  angular,  and  the 
ventral  fins  fmall.  It’s  tail  is  but  llightly  forked,  and  is  bluifh  in  co¬ 
lour.  The  vent  is  placed  very  forward,  very  near  the  throat.  The 
fides  are  marked  lengthways  with  two  or  three  dirty  yellow  lines, 
and  tranfverfely  by  a  number  of  fmall  ones:  the  belly  of  the  filh  is 
filvery ;  it’sflefh  is  delicate,  and  it  grows  in  fome  feas  to  twelve  or 
even  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  filhermen  are  rfiuch  afraid  of 
it’s  pricking  them,  and  always,  as  foon  as  they  have  caught  it,  cut  off 
the  back  fin,  This  fifli  buries  itfelf  in  the  finds ;  and,  if  trod  on, 
ftrikes  with  great  force,  The  wounds  it  gives  are  attended  with 
pain  and  inflammation ;  fea-fand,  or  dale  urine  warmed,  and  rubbed 
on  the  place  affeded,  is  applied  as  a  remedy;  and  when  the  wound 
has  been  dangerous,  fweet  oil  has  been  applied,  and  opium  and  Ve¬ 
nice  treacle  taken  internally  with  fuccefs. 

Draco  volans,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  exhalation,  frequent  in 
marlhy  and  cold  countries,  and  is  defcri bed  as,a  fat,  heterogeneous, 
earthy  meteor,  appearing  long  and  finous,  fomething  in  the  lhape 
of  a  flying  dragon. 

It  is  mod  common  in  fummer,  and  though  principally  feen  play¬ 
ing  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  boggy  places,  yet  fometimes 
mounts  up  to  a  coufiderable  height  in  the  air,  to  the  no  fmall  terror 
of  the  amazed  beholders ;  it’s  appearance  being  that  of  an  oblong, 
fometimes  roundidi,  fiery  body,  with  a  long  tail.  It  is  entirely 
harmlefs,  frequently  dicking  to  the  hands  and  cloaths  of  people 
without  injuring  them  in  the  lead. 

DRACONARIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  perfon  who  carried  the 
ftandards  called  dragons ,  from  the  figures  of  thefe  animals  painted 
on  them.  They  were  in  ufe  among  the  Perfians,  Parthians,  Scy¬ 
thians,  Romans,  &c, 

DRACONTEAS,  a  name  given  by  later  Greek  writers  to  two 
plants,  didinguifhed  by  the  epithets  of  the  great  and  the  little  kinds. 
The  great  draconteas  is  the  plant  we  call  dragons,  and  the  fmall 
draconteas  is  the  arum, 

DRACONTHEMA,  a  term  applied  by  old  medical  writers  to 
Janguis  draconis ,  dragon’s  blood. 

DRACONTIA,  or  Dracontia  lapis,  in  natural  hidory,  a 
name  given  by  authors  to  a  roundidi  or  oval  pellucid  done,  which 
feems  to  be  no  other  than  a  crydal  cut  into  that  form,  and  polithed 
by  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  nations  before  the  Roman 
conqueds,  and  intended  to  be  worn  as  ornaments. 

DRACONTIC  month ,  the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  moon, 
from  her  afeending  node,  called  caput  draconis,  to  her  return 
thither. 

DRACUNCULI,  in  medicine,  fmall  long  worms,  which 
breed  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  called  Guinea- 

worms.  _  - 

This  diflemper  is  very  common  in  Guinea,  and  principally 
among  the  natives;  Kempfer  found  it  alfo  at  Ormuz,  upon  the 
Perfian  gulph,  and  likewife  in  Tartary.  Dr.  Tawne,  in  his  Trea¬ 
dle  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Wed  Indies,  informs  us,  that  this  difiem- 
peris  not  fo  frequent  any  where  as  on  the  Gold  Coafl,  at  Anamaboe, 
and  Cormantyn. 

The  worm  is  white,  round,  and  uniform,  very  much  refembling 
white  round  tape  or  bobbing,  It  is  lodged  between  the  intcrdices 
and  membranes  of  the  mufcles,  where  it  infinuates  itfelf,  fometimes 
exceeding  five  ells  in  length.  It  occafions  no  great  pain  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  at  fuch  times  as  it  is  ready  to  make  it’s  exit,  the  parts 
adjoining  to  the  extremity  of  the  worm,  where  it  attempts  it’s  ex- 
clufion,  begin  to  fwell,  throb,  and  be  inflamed:  this  generally 
happens  about  the  ancle,  leg,  or  thigh,  and  rarely  higher. 

The  countries  where  this  diflemper  is  obferved,  are  very  hot  and 
fultry,  liable  to  great  droughts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of 
ftagnating  and  corrupted  water,  in  which  it  is  very  probable,  that 
fhe  ova  of  thefe  animalcula  may  be  contained;  for  the  white  people 
who  drink  this  water,  are  obnoxious  to  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the 
negroes. 

The  furgeons  feldom  attempt  to  extrad  this  worm  by  making 
an  incifion;  but  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the  tumour  rife  to  a  com¬ 
petent  bulk,  they  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  fuppuration,  with  all 
convenient  expedition;  and  then  the  head  of  the  worm  difeovers  it¬ 
felf,  which  they  fecure,  by  tying  it  to  a  bit  of  dick  or  cotton,  that 
it  may  not  draw  itfelf  up  again ;  thus  they  continue  to  roll  it  round 
the  flick,  fometimes  one  inch,  fometimes  two  or  more*  each  day, 
taking  great  care  not  to  break  the  worm,  elfe  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recover  the  end  of  it  again  ;  and  an  abfeefs  will  be  formed, 
pot  only  at  the  luppurated  part,  hut  likewife  through  the  whole 
winding  of  the  mufcles,  where  the  dead  putrifying  worm  remains, 
Which  generally  occafions  very  obdinate  ulcers.  During  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  worm,  the  patient  fliould  be  plied  with  bitter  aloetic 
fnd  other  anthelmintic  medicines,  ip  order  to  diflodge  the  worm 
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led  ftheCrem0m  hlS  ‘T"16™’  Whemthe  worm  is  totally  extrac- 

other  common  fficersU  ^ord1^  be  ^  the  famc  manner  as 

the  parts  of  which  it  rr  Y  fartfe  inconvenience  remain  in 

der|,  ve^i^&rtr,S 

little  worms' called  by^ta^natoc!  *  chiIdren*  arifing  frotn 

after  the  following  manner  -^the  ^h'  11  C?*lIdrc!!  of  t,ie  ^acunfu/i, 

bread  gathered  into  a  mafs;  tvlten  the" raST b'eVo’  'i1' 

next  day  they  find  in  i,  an  infinite of  foe  hi!,  8 which 
ome  call  clog  s-hairs,  and  others,  worms;  and  it  is  thofe  hairs  or 
worms,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufc  of  the  difeafe!  ’ 

with  T  thln  bath!n§  th.e  children,  they  rub  their  flioulders  and  arms 

there  a!ifes  onThefk"  VinCSar’  or  !10neX  ^  uPon  which  immediately 
there  anles  on  thefkin  a  great  number  of  tubercles,  like  poppy-feed- 

fuppofed  to  be  the  heads  of  worms.  Thele  they  ferape  off  as  faft 

as  they  appear;  otherwife  they  withdraw  beneath  the  flein  a«min 

JeeSdeWor."4 

calW!RbvCRlICULU^  n  fichthyology’  the  name  of  a  fea-fiffi, 
fmirn  Vm  Bf  QknmS  a,nd  Gefnor’  a  kmd  the  exoccetus.  It  is  a 
InUl  flfh,  of  about  a  hand’s  breath  long,  and  fometimes  a  little  lar- 
ger  it  is  of  a  long  and  rounded  body,  and  of  a  dead  greenifltor  olive 
colour  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly,  and  is  marked  on  the 
fides  with  a  great  number  of  bluifh,  white,  and  very  light  fmall 
pots.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  is  We,  and  flat  at 
the  top,  below  the  eyes,  it  has  a  purplifh  triangular  Tpot ;  the  eves 
are  large,  and  fo  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  as  to  look 
upwards,  whence  it  has  been  ranked  among  the  ukanoscopi  • 
the  mouth  wide,  and  furniflied  with  (mail  teeth;  and  the  upper 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower.  The  apertures  of  the  gills  are  doled ; 
on  the  endof  the  bones  that  cover  them  is  a  very  Angular  trifurcated 
ipine.  This  filh  has  two  pair  of  fins  on  the  belly,  and  two  fins 
on  the  back,  fituated  in  a  kind  of  furrow;  the  tail  is  lon°-  and 
rounded,  and  confids  of  ten  rays.  It  is  common  in  ihe  Meciiterra- 
nean,  and  other  feas,  and  is  brought  to  market  among  other  fmall 
filh  at  Rome,  and  in  other  places.  In  the  Linntean  fyltem  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  callionymus.  See  Plate  5$. 

Dracunculus,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Dragons. 
DRAFF,  a  term  fometimes ufed for  wadi  given  to  hogs;  and  the 
grains  given  to  cows. 

DRAG,  among  builders,  who  fay  the  door  drags,  when,  in  open-? 
ing  or  diluting,  it  hangs  or  grates  upon  the  floor. 

Drag,  in  the  marine,  is  a  machine  conflfting  of  a  {harp,  fquare, 
iron  ring,  incircled  with  a  net,  and  commonly  ufed  to  take  the 
wheel  off  from  the  platform  or  bottom  of  the  decks. 

DRAGMA,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  a  hand, 
ful  of  any  herb,  or  other  medicinal  ingredient. 

DRAGMIS,  a  terffi  ufed  by  ancient  phyiicians  to  denote  a  pugi!, 
or  as  much  of  any  tiling  as  can  be  taken  up  at  a  pinch  between  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers. 

DRAGOMAN,  or  Drogman,  a  term  of  general  ufe  through 
the  ead,  for  an  interpreter,  whofe  office  is  to  facilitate  commerce 
between  the  orientals  and  occidentals.  Thefe  are  kept  by  the 
amballadors  of  Chriltian  nations  redding  at  the  Forte,  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

The  word  is  formed  frotn  the  Arabic  iargeman,  or  targiman,  of 
the  verb  taragem,  he  has  interpreted.  From  dragoman  the  Italians 
formed  dragomano,  and  with  a  nearer  relation  to  it’s  Arabic  etymo¬ 
logy,  turcimanno ;  whence  the  French,  and  our  t  ruche  may,  as  well 
as  dragoman ,  and  drogman. 

DRAGON,  in  adronomy.  See  the  article  Dracq. 

Dragon's  head  and  tail,  caput  id  cauda  draconis ,  are  the  nodes  of 
the  planets  ;  or  the  two  points,  wherein  the  ecliptic  is  interfered 
by  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  particularly  that  of  the  moon; 
making  with  it  angles  of  five  degrees,  and  eighteen  minutes. 

One  of  thefe  points  looks  northward;  the  moon  begininglhen  to 
have  a  northward  latitude,  and  the  other  fouthvvard;  where  lhe 
commences  fonth. 

Dragon ’s-blood,  Janguis  draconis,  in  natural  hidory,  a  moderately 
heavy  refill,  of  a  red  colour,  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies.  There 
are  two  forts  of  it;  one  in  fmall  oval  drops  or  tears,  of  a  fine  deep 
red,  which  is  heightened  into  a  crimfon  on  grinding  them  into  pow¬ 
der;  the  other  is  in  larger  maifes,  apparently  compofed  of  tears; 
of  thefe,  fome  are  of  a  pale  dull  red,  others  of  a  deep  one,  not  at 
all  inferior  to  the  drop  fort. 

The  drops  and  the  lumps  are  fuppofed  to  be  fhe  produce  of 
two  different  trees.  The  lump  fort  is  faid  to  exlude  from  the 
trunks  of  certain  palms  growing  in  the  Madeira  and  Canary 
iflands;  the  drops  to  be  artificially  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  % 
tree. 

The  genuine  dragon  s- blood  is  not  aded  upon  by  water,  or  at 
mod;  communicates  to  it  only  a  flight  yellow  tinge:  laid  on  a  red 
hot  iron  it  readily  melts,  catches  flame,  and  emits  an  acid  fume, 
approaching  to  that  of  benzoin.  It  dilfolves,  but  not  perfectly,  in 
rectified  fpiritof  wine,  and  tinges  a  large  quantity  of  the  menflruum 
of  an  elegant  blood-red  colour:  it  diflolves  readily  in  oils,  and 
tinges  them  of  a  pretty  deep  red,  but  fomewhat  lets  beautiful  ahaq 
the  colour  of  the  fpirituous  tindure,  and  confiderably  lefs  fo  than 
that  which  anchufa  imparts  to  oil. 

a  very  powerful  adringent,  •ncraflant,  and  drier.  It  is 
,n  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds; 
externally,  in  drying  and  healing  ulcers.  It  s  dofe  is  from 


It  is 

given  in 

and,  exl  , .  „  „  _ 

five  grains  to  twenty-five. 

This  drug  has  been  fometimes  counteifeited  with  artificial  cor 
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nofitions,  coloured  with  the  true  dragons- blood  or  Brafil  wood, 
thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  either  dilfolving  in  water  like  gums, 
or  crackling,  and  not  burning  in  the  fire. 

Tne  fpirituous  tinaure  Rains  cold  marble  of  a  bright  flelh  co- 
to  warm  marble  it  gives  a  deeper  red,  in  propotion  to  the 


lour; 


decree  of  heat.  M.  du  Fay  obferves,  that  by  this  one  ingredient, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  pitch  for  the  darker  colours,  all  the 
various  fhades  of  red  may  be  obtained,  from  the  lighted  to  the 


deeped. 


Dragon  reversed,  knights  of,  an  order  of  knighthood  instituted  by 
the  emperor  Sigiimund,  about  the  year  1418,  after  the  council  of 
Conitance,  in  memory  of  the  condemnation  of  John  Hufs  and  Je¬ 
rome  of  Prague.  This  order,  which  once  flourished  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  is  now  extina. 

Dragon-/?/,  libella^  or  hbellulo 9  in  natural  hiftory,  aveiylarge 
genus  of  four-winged  flies,  called  by  us  adder-flies  and  dragon-flies. 
They  belong  to  the  order  of  neuroptera  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem ;  they 
are  charaderized  by  having  jaws,  by  antennae  Shorter  than  the  tho¬ 
rax,  by  extended  wings,  and  by  the  male  s  tail  being  terminated  by 
a  hooked  kind  of  forceps.  See  Fly.  Plate  63. 

Thefe  flies  have  all  two  very  large  and  reticulated  eyes,  covering 
the  whole  furfaceofthe  head,  which  are  a  beautiful  objeft  for  the 
microfcope.  They  fly  very  fwiftly,  and  prey  upon  the  wing, 
being  of  great  ufe  to  mankind,  in  clearing  the  air  of  innumerable 

little  flies. 

They  are  produced  of  feveral  fpecies  of  fix-legged  worms  living 
in  the  wafers,  and  figured  by  Mouffett,  and  other  authors,  under  the 
name  of  pulices  and  locuf  a  aquatic Mr.  Ray  deferibes  twenty- 
three  fpecies  of  thefe  flies,  molt  of  which  are  found  in  Auguft  and 
September  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  efpecially  near  places  where 
there  are  waters,  as  they  have  their  origin  from  worms  living 


in 


that  element.  The  great  ones  ufually  live  all  their  time  about 
waters,  but  the  fmaller  are  common  among  hedges,  and  the  fmalleft 
of  all  are  m@ft  frequent,  in  gardens.  The  fmaller  kinds  often 
fettle  upon  bufhes,  or  upon  the  ground ;  but  the  large  ones  are 


almoft  always  upon  the  wing,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  take 
them. 

M.  Homberg  thus  deferibes  the  coupling  of  thefe  infers:  when 
the  male  of  this  fpecies  finds  the  female  fiting  upon  a  leaf,  or  flick, 
he  feizes  her  as  fhe  flies,  taking  faft  hold  of  her  with  the  hooks  at 
the  anus  by  the  neck,  or  that  part  wdiich  joins  the  head  to  the 
breaft,  and  immediately  flies  away  with  her,  holding  her  fixed  by 
the  neck  to  the  end  of  his  tail ;  but  does  not  carry  his  bride  far 
befofe  he  fettles  himfelf  upon  fome  plant,  and  raifes  his  tail  fo, 
that  the  female  may  be  brought  to  fit  ealy  under  him  upon  the 
fame  plant.  As  foon  as  the  female  is  thus  feated,  ffie  turns  up 
her  tail,  and  brings  it  between  the  legs  of  the  male,  then  places 
it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  breaft  of  the  male,  in  which  are  the  or¬ 
gans  of  generation  in  that  fex.  All  this  while  the  male  keeps  his 
Fold  of  her  neck  with  his  forceps,  or  hooks.  They  ufually  remain 
in  this  polture  about  three  minutes ;  and  after  that  the  male  gently 
raifing  up  his  bread,  they  become  feparated,  and  leaving  the  hold 
fie  had  on  her  neck,  at  the  fame  time,  he  flies  away  as  he  pleafes. 
The  female  ufually  remains  on  the  place  for  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  fhe  flies  away  alfo. 

Dragon’s  head,  dracocephalum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didy- 
namia  gymnofpermi  a  clafs,  whofe  corolla  confifts  of  a  Angle  ringent 
petal;  the  tube  is  of  the  length  of  the  cup ;  the  upper  lip  is  ob- 
tufe  and  arched,  the  lower  is  lightly  divided  into  three  fegments; 
there  is  no  pericarpiunj,  but  the  cup  cheriffies  the  foeds,  which 
are  four  oval  and  oblong  ones,  inclofed  in  the  empalement.  There 
are  eight  fpecies,  which  require  little  culture. 

Dragon -fliell,  a  fpecies  of  concamerated  patella,  or  limpet.  It 
has  a  top  very  much  bent,  and  is  of  an  afh-colour  on  the  outfide,  but 
of  an  elegant  and  bright  fleffi-colour  within. 

Dragons,  dracontlum,  in  botany.  The  corolla  confifts  of  five 
concave,  ovated,  obtufe,  and  almoft  equal  petals;  the  fruit  is  a 
Angle  roundifh  berry,  and  the  feeds  are  numerous.  It  is  a  genus 
of  the  gynandria polyundria  clafs. 

It’s  root  is  elteemed  a  good  alexipharmic  and  fudorific,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  preferibed  in  the  plague  and  malignant  fevers,,  and  for 
the  bites  of  ferpents.  It  is  alfo  given  in  medicines  to  drive  out  the 
fmall-poxand  meafles. 

There  are  five  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  propogated  by 
parting  their  knobby  roots:  when  thefe  have  flood  undifturbed  for 
three  years,  they  will  afford  a  great  number  of  offsets,  which  are 
to  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  autumn,  foon  after  the  green  leaves 
decay;  for  if  they  are  removed  after  they  have  taken  frefh  root, 
and  begin  to  (hoot,  they  feldom  produce  flowers  the  fucceeding 
fummer;  or  if  they  do,  they  are  very  weak:  they  will  thrive  in  al¬ 
moft  any  foil  and  fituation. 

DRAGONNE'E,  in  heraldry.  A  lion  dragonnee  is  where  the 
upper  half  refembles  a  lion,  the  other  half  going  off  like  the  hinder 
part  of  a  dragon.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  any  other  bead,  as  well 
as  a  lion. 

DRAGOON,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  ftnall  kind  of  carrier 
pigeon,  called  by  More  columba  tahellaria  minima.  It  is  a  baf- 
tard  breed  between  the  horfeman  and  the  tumbler.  They  are  very 
good  breeders  ;  and  as  they  are  lighter  than  the  horfeman,  they  are 
luppofed  more  expeditious  in  flight  for  a  few  miles,  but  the  horfe. 
man  outdoes  them  at  greater  lengths.  One  of  thefe  pigeons  flew 
from  St.  Edmundfbury  to  London,  being  a  diftance  of  72  miles,  in 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

Dragoons,  in  military  affairs  an  order  of  foldiery,  who  march 
on  horfeback,  but  fometimes  both  fight  and  march  on  foot,  as  oc- 
cafion  requires. 

Dragoons  are  divided  into  brigades,  as  the  cavalry,  and  each 
regiment  into  troops ;  each  troop  having  a  captain^  lieutenant, 


coronet,  puarter-mafter,  two  ferjeaots,  three  corporals,  and  two 
drums:  fome  regiments  have  hautboys.  They  are  very  ufeful  on  any 
expedition  that  requires  difpatch,  for  they  can  keep  pace  with  the 
cavalry,  and  do  the  duty  of  infantry:  they  encamp  generally  on 
the  wings  of  the  army,  or  at  the  paffes  leading  to  the  camp;  and 
fometimes  they  are  brought  to  cover  theN  general’s  quarters;  in 
battles,  or  attacks,  they  generally  fight  fword  in  hand  after  the  firft 
fire.  Their  arms  are  a  fword,  firelock,  and  bayonet. 

DRAGS,  in  fea-language,  are  whatever  hangs  over  the  fhip  in 
the  fea,  as  fhirts,  coats,  or  the  like;  alfo  boats,  when  towed,  cr 
whatever  elfe  that,  after  this  manner,  may  hinder  the  fhip’s  way, 
when  fhe  fails,  are  called  drags. 

DRAIN,  orDREiN,  in  the  military  art,  a  trench  made  to  draw 
the  water  out  of  a  moat,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  hurdles  and 
earth,  or  with  fafeines,  or  bundles  of  rufhes  and  planks,  to  facilitate 
the  paflage  over  the  mud. 

DRAINS,  a  name  given,  in  the  fen  countries,  to  certain  large 
ents  or  ditches,  of  twenty,  thirty,  nay  fometimes  forty  feet  wide, 
carried  through  the  marfhy  ground,  to  fome  river,  or  other  place, 
capable  of  difeharging  the  water  they  carry  out  of  the  fen  lands. 

The  beft  way  is,  to  begin  the  drain  at  the  lowed  place,  and  fo  to 
carry  it  into  the  bog  towards  the  fpring- head  ;  where  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  crofs-trenches,  in  order  to  drain  it  thoroughly.  If 
the  drains  are  deep,  fo  that  there  is  danger  of  cattle  falling  into 
them,  they  may  be  partly  filled  with  ftones,  brickbats,  and  the 
like;  and  covered  with  wood,  flags  turf,  &c.  and  the  water  will 
drain  away  through  the  ftones.  When  the  drains  are  left  open,  the 
earth  fhould  not  be  laid  in  heaps  by  their  Tides,  as  is  too  often 
done,  but  fpread  over  the  low  places  near  them,  or  even  carried  off 
in  carts. 

Moft  of  thefe  drains  are  made  in  our  fen  countries  by  a  body  of 
men  called  the  undertakers,  whofe  reward  is  one  third  of  the 
ground  they  drain :  they  ereft  fluices  alfo  at  a  great  ex  pence,  often 
not  lefs  than  2000/.  each;  yet  thefe,  with  all  the  care  they  employ 
in  eredfing  them,  are  fubjedf  to  be  blown  up  by  the  vaft  weight  of 
water  that  lies  on  them,  when  the  lands  are  overflowed;  fome  of 
thefe  fluices  have  two  or  more  pair  of  doors,  fix,  eight,  or  ten 
feet  high,  which  fhut,  when  the  water,  in  the  river  is  higher  than 
in  the  drains,  by  weight  and  force  of  it,  and  fo  e  contra ,  throw 
out  a  body  of  eight  feet  fquare  of  water,  for  about  fix  or  feven 
hpurs,  during  the  ebb.  The  real  ufe  of  thefe  drains  is  very  evident, 
from  the  vilible  improvement  of  the  lands  where  they  have  been 
cut. 

The  inhabitants  of  Effex  have  a  particular  way  of  draining  lands 
in  fuch  grounds  as  lie  below  the  high  water  and  lomewhat  aboye 
the  low- water  mark,  and  have  land  floods  or  fleets  running  through 
them,  which  make  a  kind  of  fmall  creek.  When  thefe  grounds 
are  firft  inclofed  from  the  fea,  it  is  done  with  a  bank  raifed  from 
one  fide  of  the  land  defigned  to  be  taken  in,  to  the  other,  except  a 
fpace  left,  where  the  creek  or  land-floods  run  into  the  fea.  When 
they  begin  to  flop  this,  it  is  done  at  once,  with  a  ftrong  firm  head  j 
only,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  vented,  they  lay 
therein  feveral  fquare  troughs,  compofed  of  four  large  planks,  of  the 
fame  length  that  they  defign  the  thicknefs  of  the  head  to  be;  and 
towards  the  fea  is  fitted  a  fmall  door,  which  opens  when  the  frefh 
water  bears  out  on  it,  and  fhuts  when  the  fait  water  rifes,  as  above 
deferibed. 

When  ground,  in  which  fprings  are,  lies  on  a  gentle  declivity, 
Mr.  Tull  advifes  to  plough  it  in  an  horizontal  dire&ion,  by 
which  means  each  furrow  carries  off  the  water,  which  would  other- 


wife  fink  into  the  ridge.  See  Fen,  and  Land. 

DRAMA,  in  poetry,  (from  fyxfix,  which  fignifies  aflion,)  is  a 


piece  or  poem  compofed  for  the  ftage. 

A  drama,  or,  as  we  popularly  call  it,  a  play,  is  a  compofition 
either  in  profe  or  verfe,  confiding,  not  in  the  Ample  recitation,  but 
likewife  in  the  reprefentation  of  an  aeftion. 

The  principal  fpecies  of  fhe  drama  are  two,  comedy  and  tragedy  ; 
fome  others  there  are  of  left  note,  as  paftorals,  fatire,  tragi-comedy. 
Opera,  &c. 

Some  critics  take  the  book  of  Canticles  for  a  drama  or  dramatic 
poem;  others  maintain  the  fame  of  the  book  of  Job.  Some  ferupu- 
lous  authors  would  reftrain  drama  to  lerious  pieces,  as  tragedies  ; 
but  with  refpeft  to  the  etymology,  a  comedy  is  as  much  a  dramu> 
as  a  tragedy. 

DRAMATIC,  in  poetry,  an  epithet  given  to  pieces  written  for 
the  ftage.  For  the  laws  of  the  drama ,  fee  the  articles  Unity, 
Action,  Character,  Fables,  &c. 

DRANK,  in  hufbandry,  a  term  u fed  to  denote  wild  oats,  which 
never  fail  to  infeft  worn-out  lands  ;  fo  that  when  ploughed  lands 
run  to  thefe  weeds  and  thirties,  the  farmer  knows  it  is  high  time  to 
fallow  them,  or  elfe  to  fow  them  with  hay-feed,  and  make  pafture 
of  them. 

Some  indeed  deftroy  the  drank,  by  fowing  the  lands  with  beans, 
and  leting  loole  fheep  upon  them  when  young.  This  mtift  be  done 
in  dry  weather,  and  the  fheqp  eat  up  the  drank  and  other  weeds, 
witheut  touching  the  beans. 

DRAPERY,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  the  reprefentation  of  the 
garments,  or  cloathing  of  human  figures. 

The  word  is  French,  draperie,  formed  from  drap,  cloth, 

In  the  general  fenfe,  drapery  includes  not  only  the  garments,  but 
alfo  the  tapeftry,  linens,  and  moft  other  things  that  arc  not  carna¬ 
tions,  nor  iandlcapes. 

The  art  of  drapery  confifts  chiefly  in  three  points,  viz.  the  order¬ 
ing  of  the  folds,  or  plaits;  the  difterent  quality  of  the  fluffs;  ancf 
the  variety  of  their  colours.  >'  it 

As  to  the  folds,  they  lhould  be  fo  managed,  that  you  may  eafily- 
perceive  what  it  is  that  they  cover,  and  diftinguifh  it  from  any  thing 
elfe,  Fqx  inftance,  that  you  fee  it  is  an  arm  that  is  under  the  dra - 
■  '  ffpt 


drawing 
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pery,  and  not  a  leg.  &c.  The  folds  again  mull  be  large,  as  break¬ 
ing  and  dividing  the  fight  the  lefs.  There  lhould  likewife  be  a  con¬ 
trail:  between  them,  otherwife  the  drapery  will  appear  flifF. 

The  quality  of  the  Huffs  lhould  likewife  be  well  confidered ;  fome 
make  their  folds  abrupt,  and  harlh ;  and  others  more  foft  and  eafy. 
i  The  furface  of  feme,  again,  hasalufire;  others  are  dull ;  fome  are 
fine  and  tranfparent ;  others  ftrong  and  folid. 

The  variety  of  colours,  when  well  managed,  makes  the  great 
beauty  of  a  painting  ;  all  being  not  equally  amicable,  and  friendly, 
with  refped  to  each  other ;  and  lome  are  never  to  be  placed  near 
certain  others. 

M.  de  Piles  gives  abundance  of  good  obfervations,  relating  to 
:  drapery.  Their  firft  effect,  he  obfexves,  and  that  which  the  painter 
ought  to  have  principally  in  view,  is,  that  they  exprefs  the  thing 
they  are  fuppofed  to  cover;  and  they  mull  never  be  made  tq  adhere, 
and  Hick  to  the  parts  of  the  body;  a  great  lightnefs,  and  motion  of 
thedrapery,  are  only  proper  for  figures  in  greatagitation,  orexpofed 
j  to  the  wind.  The  nudities  of  the  figures  lhould  always  be  defigned, 
i  before  the  painter  proceed  to  the  draperies.  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe, 
and  Vandyke,  excelled  in  draperies. 

DRASTIC,  (from  Spxai,  1  act,)  a  ftrong  and  powerful  medicine  ; 

I  more  particularly,  a  purgative  that  works  with  fpeed  and  vigour  ;  as 
jalap,  fcammony,  and  the  other  ftronger  cathartics. 

DRAUGHT,  in  trade,  is  an  allowance  made  in  the  weight  of 
commodities;  the  fame  as  dough.  See  Clough. 

Draught  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
commonly  for  an  order  for  the  payment  of  any  fum  of  money  due, 
See.  Then  the  perfon  who  gives  the  order  is  faid  to  draw  upon  the 
other. 

Draught,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Dra^t,  in  architedure, 
the  figure  of  an  intended  building  deferibed  on  paper;  wherein  are 
i  laid  down,  by  fcale  and  compafs,  the  feveral  divifions  and  partitions 
of  the  apartments,  rooms,  doors,  paftages,  conveniences,  See.  in 
their  due  proportion. 

It  is  ufual,  and  even  exceedingly  convenient,  before  a  building  is 
begun  to  be  raifed,  to  have  draughts  of  the  ichnography,  or  ground- 
plot  of  each  floor,  or  ftory  ;  as  alfo  the  form  or  falhion  of  each  front, 
with  the  windows,  doors,  ornaments,  in  an  orthography,  or  up¬ 
right.  Sometimes  the  feveral  fronts,  &c.  are  taken  and  reprefented 
in  the  fame  draught,  to  fhew  the  effed  of  the  whble  building,  which 
is  called  sccnography,  or  perspective. 

Draught  compajfes ,  are  fuch  as  have  moveable  points,  for  mak¬ 
ing  fine  draughts  in  architedure. 

Draught-A^Aj,  are  large  hooks  of  iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
cannon -carriage,  two  on  each  fide,  one  near  the  trunnion-hole,  and 
the  other  at  the  train,  and  are  called  the  fore  and  hind  draught- hooks. 
Large  guns  have  draugh(-\\oo\s  near  the  middle  tranfum,  to  which 
are  fixed  the  chains,  which  ferve  to  eafe  the  lhafts  of  the  limbers  on 
a  march,  The  fore  and  hind-hooks  are  ufed  for  drawing  a  gun 
backwards  or  forwards  by  men  with  ftrong  ropes,  called  draught,  or 
drag- ropes,  fixed  to  thefe  hooks, 

DRAUGHT-Aar/c,  in  farming,  a  fort  of  coarfe  made  horfe,  de¬ 
fined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cart  6r  plough.  In  the  choice  of  thefe 
horfes,  for  what  is  called  the  flow  draught,  they  are  to  be  chqfen  of 
an  ordinary  height ;  for  otherwife,,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws 
unequally  with  the  other,  and  the  tall  ones  hang  upon  the  low  ones. 
The  r/raM^At-horfe  lhould  be  large  bodied,  and  iirong  loined,  and  of 
fuch  a  difpofition  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  too  bi  tlk  ;  and  rather 
to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  needful,  Mares  are  the 
fitteft  for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer,  as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and 
not  only  do  the  work,  but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  yearly  increafe 
of  a  foal  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fit  to  be  bred  to  the  fame  purpofes. 
They  lhould  have  a  good  head,  neck,  breaft,  and  Ihoulders  :  for  the 
reft  of  the  lhape,  it  is  not  of  much  confequence;  only  for  breeding, 
the  mare  lhould  have  a  large  belly;  for  the  more  room  a  foal  has  in 
the  dam,  the  more  fit  he-will  be  for  that  employ. 

DRAW.  A  Ihip  is  faid  to  draw  fo  rpuch  water,  according  tp 
the  number  of  feet  Ihe  finks  into  it. 

Thus,  if  fifteen  1'c‘at  from  the  bottom  of  her  be  under  water,  or 
if  Ihe  fink  into'  the  water  fifteen  feet  perpendicularly,  Ihe  is  faid  to 
draw  fifteen  feet  water  ;  and  according  as  Ihe  draws  more  or  lefs, 
Ihe  is  faid  to  be  of  more  or  lefs  draught ;  and  that  this  may  be  more 
readily  known,  the  feet  are  marked  on  the  ftern  and  ftern-poft  regu¬ 
larly  from  the  keel  upwards. 

haw- hack .  Coqlult  our  Syftem  of  Commercial  Law. 

Draw -bridge,  a  bridge  made  after  me  manner  of  a  floor,  to  be 
drawn  up,  or  letdown,  as  occafion  ferves,  before  the  gate  of  a  town 
orcaftle.  See  Bridge. 

XdviA'N-gear,  in  hufbandxy,  any  kind  of  harnefs  for  drawing  a 
waggon  or  other  carriage, 

Draw-w*/,  a  kind  of  net  for  taking  the  larger  fort  of  wild  fowl, 
which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  belt  packthread,  with  wide  mefties : 

;  they  lhould  be  about  two  fathoms  deep,  and  fix  long,  verged  on  each 
;  fide  with  a  very  ftrong  cord,  and  ftretched  at  each  end  on  long 

i  pules,  + 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  DRAWING. 

This  ingenious  art  has  had  the  ^rgeft  lhare  of  admirers,  among 
j  all  others  of  a  beautiful  and  entertaining  natpre,  fincethe  number  of 
i  them  includes  almoft  all  mankind;  nor  will  this  be  at  all  furprifing, 
when  we  confider,  that  it  reprefents  a  variety  of  objeds  to  us  in  fuch 
pleafing  refemblances,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine  we  fee  things 
which  we  really  do  not,  and  are  ready  to  perluade  ourfelves  that 
painted  bodies  breathe.  It  likewife  teaches  us  to  imitate  all  the 
!  works  of  the  creation:  it  brings  to  our  view  and  .remembrance 
things  long  fince  paft,  the  deeds  of  people  and  nations  long  fince 
dead,  and  prefents  us  with  the  features  and  refemlflances  of  our 
anceftors  for  feveral  generations, 


There  are  few  arts  or  profeffions  to  which,  if  drawing  be  not  the 
parent,  (he  mult  at  leaft  be  acknowledged  a  kind  afliftant ;  all  deligns 
and  models  being  executed  by  drawing:  mathematicians,  architects, 
and  navigators  daily  prqdife  it ;  in  molt  ftations  of  life  it  is  pradifed, 
from  the  general  who  commands  an  army,  to  the  mechanics  who 
fupport  themfelves  by  handicraft. 

But  as  the  efteem  of  this  excellent  art  is  not  confined  to  adults ; 
for  we  often  find  children,  through  a  natural  genius,  draw  a  great 
variety  of  figures,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  excite  our  admi¬ 
ration  ; — in  order,  therefore,  to  inltrud  youth,  and  others,  and  in¬ 
form  them  how  to  acquire  fome  degree  of  perfedion  herein,  we 
(hall  lay  down  certain  rules,  which  it  is  abfclutely  neceffary  they 
lhould  be  well  acquainted  with,  to  dired  their  judgment  and  prac¬ 
tice.  ■  ' 

Rules  and  Directions. 

As  drawing  confifts  in  the  reprefenting,  by  lines  or  (hades,  the 
form  or  appearance  ot  any  thing  in  nature  or  art,  the  imitation  of 
another  draught,  or  the  exprefling  by  lines  or  (hades  any  deligns 
conceived  in  the  mind  ;  and  as,  in  imitating  nature,  or  any  draught, 
the  mind  is  firft  imprelfed  with  the  form  and  lhape  of  the  figures, 
which,  by  the  operation  of  the  hand,  are  afterwards  expreiled  by 
lines;  henceit  will  appear  how  needfary  it  is  that  the  mind  lhould 
be  frequently  exercifed  in  a  curious  obferyance  of  what  is  propofed 
to  it,  by  which  it  will  concejve  more  fully  and  juftly  ofobjeds,  and 
the  hand  will  delineate  with  the  greater  eafe  and  exadnefs  what  is 
thus  ftrongly  imprelfed  on  the  memory  and  imagination. 

It  is  necelfarv,  in  order  to  draw  we  11,  to  underhand  what  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  a  draught,  in  which  knowledge  the  mind  will  make 
a  quick  progrefs,  by  comparing  prints  and  drawings  together.  A  rock 
on  which  many  painters  have  fplit,  is,  the  fatislying  of  themfelves 
with  a  bare  imitation  of  bad  pieces,  without  improving  their  genius, 
or  acquiring  a  capacity  to  dilcoyer  what  are  beauties,  and  what  de- 
feds  :  our  ideas  ought  in  fome  meafure  to  ferve  us  as  a  model,  and  if 
we  would  improve  thefe,  we  mull  frequently  view  the  performances 
of  others;  we  ought  to  be  nice  and  critical  in  obferving  fuch  as  ate 
corred  and  good  ;  we  lhould  meditate  on  every  print  and  draught 
we  fee,  make  neceffary  refledions  on  them,  and  labour  tq  fix  in  our 
minds  a  remembrance  of  their  beauties,  the  freedom  and  boldneis  of 
the  outline,  and  the  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts.  If  tire  judg¬ 
ment  be  well  informed,  the  young  praditioner  will  be  enabled  to 
make  a  much  greater  improvement  than  he  can  poflibly  do  without 
increafing  in  judgment  as  he  proceeds  in  pradice. 

As  we  owe  more  to  the  genius  from  whence  the  beauties'of  the 
art  flow,-  than  to  the  hand,  therefore  the  labour  of  the  hand  muft 
fecond  and  fupport  that  of  the  brain;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  become 
anableartift,  without  making  the  art  habitual ;  and  a  perted  habit 
is  not  to  be  gained  -without  a  great  number  of  ads,  and  without  con- 
ftant  pradice.  In  all  arts,  the  rules  are  learnt  in  a  Ihort  time,  but  the 
perfed  knowledge  of  them  is  not  acquired  without  long  pradice, 
and  a  fevere  application,  Drawing  is  an  art  of  fome  length  and  time; 
and  to  be  perfed  in  it,  the  hand  lhould  every  day  be  improved  iq 
pradice,  and  the  mind  in  judgment;  nor  Ihoiild  any  day  pafs  with¬ 
out  fomething  done;  and  we  would  recommend  the  mormng  as  the 
beft  and  molt  proper  part  of  the  day  for  bufintfs,  and  for  tne  ltudy 
and  exercife  of  thofe  things  which  require  the  greateft  pains  anft 
diligence, 

In  the  art  of  -drawing,  though  the  reprefentation  of  an  human 
figure,  or  many  figures  in  one  piece,  is  what  every  one  propoles 
that  applies  himfelf  to  that  fludy;  yet  this  lhould  not  be  attempted 
fit  firft:  for  there  are  proper  fteps  by  which  the  young  praditioner 
is  to  he  brought  forwards,  and  the  entrance  into  Minerva’s  cabinet 
is  no  otherwife  to  be  gained  than  by  flow  gradations. 

As  the  alphabet,  or  knowledge  of  letters,  ferves  for  an  introduc¬ 
tion  tq  grammar;  fo  geometry  is  the  firft  ftep  that  conduds  us  to 
drawing;  for  by  geometry,  and  the  aftiftance  oflines,  we  lparn  the 
length  and  largenefs  of  all  bodies,  whether  they  be  ftrait  or  curve, 
round,  oval,  fquare,  or  any  other  figure  imaginable :  and  fince  there 
is  nothing  corporeal  that  does  not  fall  under  one  of  thofe  denomina¬ 
tions,  whoever  would  make  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  drawing,  ought 
to  be  well  verfed  therein. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  to  begiq 
with  the  moll  fimple  principles,  upon  which  the  learned  ought  to 
dwell  till  he  is  perfed  mafter  of  them.  His  firft  care,  then,  lhould 
be  employed  in  imitating  ftrait  and  curved  lines,  fquare,  round, 
regular,  or  irregular  and  inanimate  figures;  alfo  parts  of  human  fi¬ 
gures,  as  the  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  &c.  This  will  be  a  good  plat¬ 
form  whereon  to  ered  the  (wilding ;  for  by  this  labour  he  will  tqraiq 
a  facility  of  hand,  a  freedom  and  exadnefs  of  drawing  lines,  and  3 
cuftomary  exercife  of  his  patience;  qualifications  effentially  requisite 
for  proceeding  with  pleafure  and  fuccefs  in  the  exad  imitation  of 
thofe  objeds  which  require  greater  lengths  of  time,  and  more  art  in 
copying.  Thus,  a  work  which  requires  (kill,  if  begun  well,  may 
be  reckoned  half  performed. 

Outlines, 

In  a  figure,  the  circumferent  Itrokes  are  called  outlines,  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  which  confifts  in  freedom,  boldnefs,  and  the  exad  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  it’s  parts.  For  attaining  thefe  ends,  the  fcholar  lhould 
carefully  avoid  all  trifling  and  indired  pra&ices,  fuch  as  tracing  the 
originals  through  oiled  paper,  or  taking  advantage  by  means  of  a 
thin  paper,  or  artful  light:  thefe  deceiving  meafures  infallibly  pre¬ 
vent  all  proficiency  in  drawing.  It  is  alfo  worth  obferving,  that  the 
rule  and  compalfes  ought  not  to  be  ufed  except  in  architedure,  or  to 
raifea  perpendicular,  afid  thereby  to  form  a  fquare,  or  other  figure 
to  draw  in;  or,  when  the  draught  is  finjlhed,  for  the  more  curious 
comparing  the  original  with  the  copy,  nicely  examining  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement:  yet  the  bare  eye,  by  ufe,  will  be  fufficient 
for  that  purpofe.  v 


DRAWING 


For  fome  time,  be  content  to  pra&ife  after  a  good  outline,  with¬ 
out  attempting  at  finiffied  pieces,  or  without  hatching  or  fhadmg 
vour  own  draught ;  ftretch  your  outline  at  firft  with  flight  and  faint 
touches,  that  the  amendment  of  it,  where  neeeffary,  may  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  performed  without  appearing  to  be  retouched:  endeavour  after 
the  moft  exacl  imitation  of  every  flroke.;  and  when  you  correft  the 
outline  by  taking  away  a  little  ot  fome  parts,  and  fwelling  the  others, 
mind  that  you  lofe  nothing  of  the  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  it.  Com- 
oare  your  copy  frequently  with  the  original,  curioufly  obferving 
what  is  amifs,  that  a  fault  may  not  efcape  you  without  corre&ion, 
and  that,  in  the  next  draught  you  make  after  the  fame  original,  you 
may  av*oid  thdfe  errors ;  for  you  are  not  to  make  new  tranfitions  from 
one  original  to  another,  till  you  are  in  fome  meafure  mailer  of  the 
firft.  A  great  number  of  fketches  of  the  fame  figure,  in  every  one 
endeavouring  tD  exceed  the  former,  is  the  fureftway  of  praftifing 
fuccefsfully.  The  outlines  muft  be  drawn  in  a  flowing,  gliding  man¬ 
ner,  large  and  fmoOth.  When  too  ftrait,  they  appear  ftiff,  but  when 
they  are  performed  in  the  manner  now  dire&ed,  they  have  the  re- 
femblance  of  life  and  motion.  Soft  ftrokes  and  eafy  negligence  are 
indications  of  an  eafy  hand. 

In  your  firft  operations  be  flow  :  hafte  feldom  produces  any  thing 
beautiful  or  correct,  but  many  times  mars  an  undertaking  in  the 
firft  attempt,  and  ill  habits  once  con  traded  are  very  difficult  to  be 
unlearnt:  a  conftancy  of  pra&ice  will  make  your  hand  expeditious. 
In  their  firft  attempts,  learners  muft  proceed  flowdy  and  prudently, 
and  make  it  their  care  rather  to  perform  well,  and  to  fecure  every 
llroke,  and  by  that  means  make  one  good  draught,  than  hurry  over 
a  number  of  bad  ones  in  a  heedlefs  manner. 

Previous  to  your  beginning  the  wmrk,  and  while  you  are  at  it, 
view  your  original  with  clofe  attention,  divide  it  in  your  mind  into 
feveral  parts,  obferving  the  length,  breadth,  and  fimilitude  of  each 
part:  coniider  their  proportion  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  the 
diftances  from  one  part  to  the  other,  and  what  parts  lie  parallel  or 
oppofite  to  each  other. 

When  your  copy  is  fioifhed,  and  the  example  and  your  draught 
have  been  laid  alkie,  and  after  your  mind  has  been  employed  in  other 
matters,  you  fhould  view  them  afreffi,  for  many  times  faults  will 
then  appear,  which  were  not  difcovered  before. 

Proportions  of  the  Members. 

In  your  draughts,  you  muft  preferve  a  perfefl  relation  between 
the  parts  and  the  whole;  that  they  may  be  intirely  of  a  piece,  every 
member  ought  to  be  made  for  it’s  own  head,  and  to  agree  with  it : 
ftrong  limbs  have  no  relation  to  a  confumptive  body,  or  decayed  old 
age;  it  is  a  blemiffi  when  the  eyes,  legs,  hands,  and  feet,  are  not 
exactly  paired,  or  when  any  of  the  limbs  are  difproportionate  to  the 
others.  The  w-ork  muft  not  only  be  bold,  but  boldly  regular,  and 
free  from  any  mif-fhapen  appearance. 

With  refpedt  to  the  mufcles,  they  muft  be  inferted  according  to 
the  rules  of  anatomy  ;  let  them  not  be  crouded  into  fmall  fe£lions, 
but  kept  as  intire  as  poffible,  expreffing  only  the  principal  mufcles; 
and  they  muft  be  fwelled  larger  in  thofe  members  which  exprefs  any 
particular  force,  as  the  leg  which  fupports  the  body,  or  the  arm  that 
lifts  a  weight,  &c.  than  in  other  members;  following  the  Grecian 
forms,  exprefled  by  a  few  of  the  principal  mufcles. 

The  Drapery. 

As  thofe  limbs  and  members  which  are  exprefled  by  few  and  large 
mufcles,  excel  in  majefty  and  beauty,  in  the  fame  manner  the  beauty 
of  the  draperies  confilts  not  in  the  multitude  of  folds,  but  in  their 
natural  order  and  plain  fimplicity.  The  drapery  muft  encompafs 
the  parts  loofely  :  when  it  fits  too  ftrait,  it  gives  a  ftiffnefs  to  the 
piece:  the  plaits  muft  be  large,  and  follow  the  order  of  the  parts 
that  may  be  feen  underneath  by  means  of  due  placing  the  lights  and 
ffiades.  When  the  extremities  of  the  joints,  fuch  as  the  fhoulders, 
elbows,  knees,  Sec.  are  covered,  they  fhould  be  marked  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  their  fhape  may  be  diftinguilhed,  as  well  as  the  proper 
habit  peculiar  to  each  age  and  fex. 

Rules  for  Chat  king  the  Figures  elegantly  and  properly. 

i.  The  eye  muft  never  be  in  doubt  of  it’sobjedl ;.  but  the  fhape 
and  proportion  of  the  part  or  limb,  which  the  drapery  is  fuppofed  to 
cover,  muft  appear ;  at  leaft  fo  far  as  art  and  probability  will  per¬ 
mit;  and  this  is  fo  material  a  conflderation,  that  many  artifts  draw 
firft  the  naked  ngure,  and  afterwards  put  the  draperies  upon  it.  2 
The  drapery  muft  not  fit  too  clofe  to  the  parts  of  the  body  :  hilt  let 
it  feem  to  flow  round,  and  as  it  were  to  embrace  them ;  yet  fo  as 
that  the  figure  may  be  eafy,  and  have  a  free  motion.  3.  The  dra¬ 
peries  which  cover  thofe  parts  that  are  expofed  to  great  light,  muft 
not  be  fo  deeply Thaded  as  to  feem  to  pierce  them  ;  nor  fhould  thofe 
members  be  crofted  by  folds  that  are  too  ftrong,  left  by  the  too  great 
darknefs  of  their  ffiades  the  members  look  as  if  they  were  broken. 
4.  The  great  folds  muft  be  drawn  firft,  and  then  ftroked  into  lelTer 
ones :  and  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  crofs  one  an- 
other  improperly.  5.  Folds  in  general  fhould  be  large,  and  as  few 
as  poffible.  However,  they  mull  be  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fluffs  of  which  the  drapery  is  fuppofed  to 
be  made.  II  they  are  magiftrates,  their  draperies  ought  to  be  large 
and  ample  ;  if  country,  clowns  orflaves,  they  ought  to  be  coarfeand 
ffiort ;  if  ladies  or  nymphs,  light  and  foft.  6.  Suit  the  garments  to 
the  body,  and  make  them  bend  with  it,  according  as  it  {lands  in  or 
out,  ftrait  or  crooked;  or  as  it  bends  one  way  or  another;  and  the 
cloferthe  garment  fits  to  the  body,  the  narrower  and  fmaller  muft 
be  t  e  folds.  7.  Folds  well  imagined  give  much  fpirit  to  any  kind 
of  action,  becaufe  their  motion  implies  a  motion  in  the  ading 
^hlch  kerns  to  draw  them  forcibly,  and  makes  them  more 
or  lefs  Hiring  as  the  aftion  is  more  or  lefs  violent.  8.  An  artful 
complication  of  folds  in  a  circular  manner  greatly  helps  the  effe&s  of 
fore-lhortenmgs.  9.  The  (hade,  i„  f,|k|„d  ^ Ter, 


thick  and  fmall,  requiring  little  folds  and  a  light  fliadow.  io.  Ob- 
ferve  the  motion  of  the  air  or  wind,  in  order  to  draw  the  loofe  apparel 
all  flying  one  way;  and  draw  that  part  of  the  garment  that  adheres 
clofeft  to  the  body,  before  you  draw  the  loofer  part  that  flies  off 
from  it;  left,  by  drawing  the  loofe  part  of  the  garment  firft,  you 
fhould  millake  the  pofition  of  the  figure,  and  place  it  awry.  n. 
Rich  ornaments,  when  judicioufly  and  fparingly  ufed,  may  fotne- 
times  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  draperies.  But  fuch  ornaments  are 
far  below  the  dignity  of  angels  or  heavenly  figures  ;  the-grandeur  of 
whole  draperies  ought  rather  to  confift  in  the  boldnefs  and  noblenefs 
of  the  folds,  than  in  the  quality  of  the  fluff,  or  the  glitter  of  orna¬ 
ments.  1 2.  Light  and  flying  draperies  are  proper  only  to  figures  in 
great  motion,  or  in  the  wind:  but  when  in  a  calm  place,  and  free 
from  violent  a£lion,  their  draperies  fhould  be  large  and  flowing; 
that,  by  their  contraft  anti  the  fall  of  the  folds,  they  may  appear 
with  grace  and  dignity. 

Materials  proper  for  Drawing.' 

Thefe  are  either  black  lead  pencils,  or  black  lead  fixed  in  a  port¬ 
crayon,  charcoal,  red,  black,  or  white  chalk,  paftiis,  or  crayons, 
pens,  or  hair  pencils,  and  Indian  ink.  Of  thele,  black  lead  is  as 
proper,  in  the  beginning,  to  pradlife  after  the  plain  lines,  See.  as 
any  other  material ;  the  llroke  it  makes,  being  fmooth,  will  pleafe 
the  young  learner  better  than  that  which  is  produced  by  charcoal  or 
crayons.  Slope  your  lead  with  a  penknife  to  a  fine  point,  that  it 
may  caft  a  fmall  neat  flroke:  if  it  is  not  made  into  a  pencil,  then 
fix  your  piece  of  lead  in  a  port-crayon :  and  whatever  you  fketch 
with,  accuftom  yourfelf  from  the  beginning  to  hold  them  long  in 
your  hand,  that  the  end  of  your  fingers  may  be  at  a  much  greater 
diftance  from  the  point,  than  they  are  from  the  nip  of  a  pen  in  wri¬ 
ting,  and  form  your  ftrokes  with  light  gentle  touches ;  by  thefe 
means  you  wiil  have  a  greater  command  of  hand,  and  your  outline 
will  be  more  free  and  bold. 

It  will  be  proper,  when  you  begin  to  pracUfe,  after  limbs  and 
figures,  to  draw  the  rough  fketch  with  charcoal,  the  ftrokes  made 
therewith  being  eafily  difeharged  from  the  paper.  Your  charcoal 
muft  be  flit  in  fmall  {lender  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a  port-crayon  for  the 
better  convenience  of  holding  it ;  you  muft  then  lharpen  it  to  a  pro¬ 
per  point,  and  with  a  light  hand  fketch  after  your  original  as  cor- 
re£lly  as  you  can  :  what  yoa  difapprove  of  in  this  performance,  may 
eafily  be  wiped  out  by  gently  bruflting  that  part  with  a  feather  or 
clean  rag.  Your  outlines  being  fecured  with  your  charcoal,  wipe 
them  flightly  with  a  feather,  that  it  may  appear  faint;  then  go  over 
your  lines  with  your  black  or  red  lead,  making  them  yet  more  cor¬ 
rect  if  vou  can :  when  this  is  done,  if  upon  renewing  it  there  ap¬ 
pear  any  errors  you  would  amend,  you  may  difeharge  the  paper  of 
what  part  of  the  drawing  you  pleafe,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  the 
crum  of  a  ftale  white  loaf. 

Red  lead,  and  red  or  black  chalk,  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
black  lead. 

White  chalk  and  tobacco-pipe-clay  are  ufed  in  heightening  or 
giving  ftrong  lights,  and  in  drawing  on  coloured  paper. 

Paftiis  or  crayons  are  any  colours  mixed  with  tobacco-pipe-clay, 
which,  while  foft,  and  in  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  is  rolled  up  m 
pieces  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  and  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  and  then  dried:  they  are  generally  ufed  on  coloured  paper, 
but  never  in  a  way  of  hatching,  as  black  or  red  lead  many  times  are; 
but  the  colours  are  rubbed  and  wrought  one  into  another  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  no  ftrokes  appear,  but  the  whole  looks  as  if  it  was  done 
with  a  bruffi.  This  is  a  very  quick  and  expeditious  method  oi 
drawing ;  and  when  the  crayons  are  handled  with  judgment,  they 
never  fail  of  a  delicate  foftnefs  and  fine  expreflion  :  but  this  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  touch  of  a  rude  finger,  unacquainted  with  the 
performance,  may  eafily  fpoil  the  fine  work,  with  only  handling  it 
to  look  at  it :  therefore,  it  fhould  not  be  forgot  to  preferve  it  in 
books,  or  under  glafles  in  frames.  The  grain  of  the  paper,  on 
which  they  are  ufed,  fhould  be  a  little  rough,  the  crayons  working 
eafier,  and  expreffing  themfelves  ftronger,  than  when  the  paper  is 
fmooth  :  if  it  is  a  little  dark  and  browniffi,  or  near  the  colour  of 
whited  brown  paper,  it  yields  a  good  relief  to.the  tender  parts  of  the 
work,  by  fhewing  the  light  ftrokes. 

Pens  are  fometimes  ufed  in  [hading  draughts,  by  hatching  them 
with  crofs  ftrokes  ;  but  this  is  better  performed  with  hair  pencils 
and  Indian  ink,  which  are  not  only  ufed  in  hatching  by  ftrokes,  but 
in  fhading  after  a  far  more  expeditious  manner,  viz.  by  waffling, 
which  is  the  fame  way  of  working  with  hair-pencils  and  Indian  ink, 
or  with  hair-pencils  and  water-colours.  The  fhades  in  hatching  are 
effe&edby  lines,  and  appear  like  the  ftrokes  which  (hade  an  engra¬ 
ved  print ;  contrary  to  this,  in  waffling  there  do  not  appear  any  lines, 
but  the  ffiades  look  like  thofe  in  a  mezzotinto  print. 

Lights  and  Shades. 

The  artful  arrangement  of  lights  and  ffiades  gives  the  appearanc* 
of  fubftance,  roundnefs,  and  diftar.ee,  to  whatever  bodies  we  reprefent. 
Imagine  or  draw  a  circle  on  a  piece  of  paper,  confider  this  circle 
when  it  is  firft  formed,  or  fill  it  up  with  any  even  colour  you  pleafe, 
and  it  will  appear  to  be  a  body  with  a  round  <  ircuinference  and  flat 
fides ;  but  if  you  let  the  ftrongefl  of  the  colour  remain  in  the  middle, 
and  gradually  weaken  it  towards  the  circumference,  it  will  by  this 
means  pleafingly  deceive  the  fight, [and  receive  a  convex  appearance 
like  a  ball  or  globe.  Wherever  the  vivacity  of  colour  is  ftrongefl, 
that  part  of  the  objedl  catches  the  fight  firft,  and  appears  nearefl  to 
it ;  whereas  it’s  weaknefs  and  goings-off  are  more  and  more  broken 
and  faint,  and  feem  to  fly  farther  from  the  fight.  Thus  what  a, 
carver  pares  off  and  makes  round  with  the  edge  of  his  togl, 
the  painter  performs  with  his  pencil,  calling  behind  that  which 
he  makes  lefs  vifible  by  the  diminution  and  breaking  of  his  colours; 
and  takes  fuch  a  courfe,  by  his  lights  and  fhades,  as  to  give  his 
figures  more  force  and  more  relief. 
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In  rounding  the  parts  of  any  object,  the  extremities*  in  turning, 
jnuft  lofe  themfelves  ipfenfihly  and  confufedly,  without  precipitating 
the  light  fuddenly  into  the  lhades,  or  the  (hades  into  the  light;  but 
the  pallage  of  one  into  the  other  mud  be  common  apd  imperceptible, 
that  is,  by  degrees  of  light  into  (hade,  and  (hade  into  light. 

Thofe  objedts  which  are  painted  light  muft  have  a  fufficicnt 
breadth  of  (hade  to  fuftain  them ;  and  dark  bodies  muft  have  a  hidden 
light  behind,  to  detach  them  from  the  ground,  or  ft-om  thofe  objects 
that  are  placed  behind  them,  otherwife  they  will  confufedly  appear 
as  (licking  upon  each  other ;  whereas  the  oppofition  of  (fiade  to  a 
light  objedl,  and  of  light  to  a  dark  one,  gives  a  projedlion,  and  feT 
parates  them  from  other  bodies.  There  (hould  alfo  be  a  ballance 
preferved  between  the  lights  and  (hades  ;  a  broad  ligfit  ought  not  to 
he  introduced  into  a  draught  without  a  large  (hade.  The  lights  mpft 
fervP  for  a  repofe  to  the  darks,  and  the  darks  to  the  lights ;  apd 
hence  a  drapery  which  is  coloured  yellow  or  red  in  fome  places,  in 
other  parts  appearing  more  brown,  has  a  good  effedt. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  nearer  any  objedl  is  to  the  eye,  it  is  feen  fo 
fnuch  the  ftronger  and  plainer,  the  fight  being  weakened  by  diftance ; 
jnd  the  more  remote  any  objedl  is,  the  rpore  imperfedlly  it  is  feen  ; 
therefore  thofe  objedls  which  are  placed  foremoft  to  the  view,  origin 
to  be  more  finilhed  than  thofe  which  are  caft  behind  ;  and  tfiey 
(hould  have  fuch  a  relative  dominiqn.  aver  each  other,  that  as  one 
objedl,  by  it’s  heightenings,  caufes  others  to  retire  more  backwards, 
fo  the  fame  objedl  muft  be  chafed,  and  made  to  appear  farther  from 
the  fight,  than  others  ryhjph  are  more  ftrongly  illuminated.  It  is 
not  fuffkjept  that  remote  objects  be  only  coloured  in  a  faint  and 
languid  manner,  but,  accprdjng  to  their  diftance,  the  parts  muft  ap¬ 
pear  more  or  lefs  confuted;  the  eye  does  not  minqtely  eft  (cover  what 
is  far  feparated  from  it.  At  the  length  of  a  llreet  we  defery  hpman 
figures,  but  the  features  of  their  faces,  and  the  folds  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  are  imperceptible  to  us;  and  fo  the  innumerable  leaves  that 
grow  on  diftant  plantations  appear  to  the  fight  but  onemaf$,  as  dq 
alfo  the  diftant  waves  of  the  fea. 

White,  when  pure  and  unmixed,  either  draws  an  objedl  nearer, 
or  carries  it  off  to  farther  diftance.  If  \t  be  accompanied  with  black, 
the  oppofition  of  light  and  dark  renders  the  objedl  rnore  fenfible,  and 
brings  it  nearer  on  the  advanced  part;  but  pure  white,  heipg  the 
lighteft  of  colours,  unlefs  it  be  forced  forwards,  and  fupported  by 
black,  will  fly  off  to  the  remqtcft  review:  as  for  pure  black,  it  is 
the  heavieft,  moll  earthy,  and  mod  fenfible  of  all  colours,  and  brings 
the  objedls  nearer  to  the  fight:  it  muft  be  placed  in  mafles,  he  in- 
renfibly  confufed,  and  have  it’s  proper  repofes;  when  unmixed, 
black  not  only  gives  a  nearer  view  of  tfie  objedl,  hut  IgoIcs  bold  and 
promifing. 

In  the  reprefentations  of  bodies  always  give  them  fuch  lights  as 
»re  mod  proper  and  convenient  to  their  fuppofed  iituations.  If  yotir 
Dbjedls  are  in  the  fields  or  open  air,  and  the  fun  not  vifible,  being 
Dbfcured  by  clouds,  you  muft  then  introduce  almoft  an  univerfal 
light,  though  not  warm  and  ftrong,  and  your  fhades  mall  he  faint: 
but  when  the  fun  is  confpicuous,  and  fhines  in  it’s  full  luftre,  then 
the  lights  muft  be  very  ftrong  and  bold,  and  the  (hades  very  daffi. 

Jf  the  objedl  you  reprefent  be  fuppofed  in  a  room,  a  little,  but  not 
very  much  illuminated,  and  you  furvey  it  from  without,  and  (land 
ppon  a  level  with  the  light  that  ftrikes  upon  it,  the  (hades  of  that 
figure  muft  be  very  foft,  whereby  the  figure  itfelf  will  appear  beaut¬ 
eous  to  the  eye,  and,  notwithftanding  the  foftnefs  of  the  (hade,  it 
will  feem  as  if  emboffed,  and  come  boldly  opt.  A  final!  light  illu¬ 
minating  a  body  QCcafions  the  (hadow^  on  the  dark  fide  to  be  large, 
and  their  extremities  to  be  very  bold;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
light  makes  the  fhades  on  the  darker  fide  to  be  more  diftipdj:  tfpd 
more  foft  in  the  limitations  aftigned  them. 

The  Rudiments  cf  Drawing. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  to  begin 
with  the  mod  Ample  principles,  upon  which  the  learner  ought  to 
dwell,  till  he  is  perfeft  mafter  of  them:  and  as  the  firft  rudiments 
ofdefign  confift  in  knowing  how  to  make  different  ftrokes,  or  lipes 
differently  turned,  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  we  (hall  here 
prefent  the  fcholar  with  deferiptions  of  feveral  of  them:  I.  A  per¬ 
pendicular  line,  is  a  right  line  let  fall  or  eredted  upon  another, 
making  the  angles  on  each  fide  equal,  or  which,  hanging  down 
without  inclining  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  wopid  pafs  through  the 
center  of  the  earth,  if  it  were  produced  infinitely.  2.  An  oblique 
or  horizontal  line,  is  a  line  which  paffes  frqm  one  point  to  another 
without  any  deviation;  when  tryo oblique  lines  are  placed  together, 
they  are  neither  horizontal  nor  perpendicular.  3-  Curye  lines,  are 
fuch  as  turn  out  of  their  way  by  one  or  more  deviations.  4*  Parallel 

lines,  fpeh  9s  follow  one  another  at  equal  diftapees.  And  that  the 
learner  may  form  an  exacl  idea  of  thefe  feveral  lines,  he  rppft  exerr 
cife  himfelf  in  drawing  them  upon  a  (late,  or  upon  a  paper  with  a 
pencil,  at  the  fame  time  endeavouring  to  do  it  in  a  bold  apd  neat 
manner,  which  he  may  do  by  nqt  leaning  too  hard  on  his  pencil, 

and  not  holding  it  too  ffiort  in  the  hand.  t 

The  fcholar  fhould  next  apply  himfelf  to  the  drawing  of  circles, 
fquares,  triangles,  fpiral  lines,  equilateral  triangles,  convex  and 
concave  furfaces,  Ac.  and  afterwards  proceed  to  copy  more  difficult 
reprefentations  ;  as  cans  or  pots,  a  window,  a  glafs,  bow,  draught 
board,  trowel,  heart,  (hovel,  tea-pot,  leaves  and  foliage,  &-«. 

As  the  principal  thing  ip  drawing  confifts  in  (ketching  well  ; 
therefore  a  great  deal  of  palps  and  attention  ought  to  be  bellowed 
upon  it.  Some  perfons,  in  copying  a  ftatue,  begin  with  the  heat , 
which  they  thoroughly  finifh,  and  then  go  on  with  the  relt  01  the 
figure.  This  method  generally  fucceeds  ill,  either  became  they 
make  the  head  too  big  or  too  little,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  parts 
are  fo  difproportionate,  as  not  to  agree  with  the  original,  which 
arifes  from  their  not  having  well  oblerved  the  diftance;  therefore 
remember,  when  you  have  any  thing  to  draw ,  divide  it  immediate  y 
into  it’s  different  parts;  meafure  with  your  leye  the  diftances  truly 
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in  the  original;  mark  your  papewwith  a  faint  line,  how  far  each 
divifion  is  to  reach,  and  (ketch  the  whole  figure  before  you  finifh  any 

utmoft  ew&nek'8  mCanS  y°U  WlU  fecure  the  ProPort-;°bs  with  the 

The  head  in  general,  has  the  form  or  fliape  of  an  egg,  or  oval  ; 
o  thts  head  belong  eyes,  eye-brows,  nofe,  and  ears,  which  you  may 
earn  to  place  in  them  proper  filiation,  by  the  help  of  a  crofs  thro’ 
the  oval  Thus  the  perpendicular  in  the  oval  being  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  makes,  the  whole  head  to  be  four  nofes  in  height, 
but  the  face  only  of  three  nofes ;  and  the  diameter  crofting  the  per¬ 
pendicular  is  divided  into  five  equal  pqrts,  each  being  the  breach  or 
Wldenefs  of  one  eye ;  and  this  diameter  is  the  ocular  line,  or  the 
line  whereon  the  eyes  are  to  be  placed  ;  and  therefore  a  draft  line  is 
to  be  drawp  from  the  top  of  the  right  ear,  through  both  eyes,  to  the 
top  o.f  the  left  ear;  and  from  above  through  the  midft  of  the  nofe 
mouth,  apd  chin,  is  drawn  the  whole  line  which  is  called  perpendi¬ 
cular,  crofting  the  ftiameter  or  ocular  line  at  right  angles :  thefe  lines 
together  are  palled  the  crqfs  of  the  oval;  upon  which  crofs  (let  the 
face  turn  which  way  it  \vill)  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  and  ears  muft 
be  placed  in  their  due  and  proper  places. 

Meafures  and  Proportions  of  the  federal  Par(s  of  the  Body. 

The  ancients  have  commonly  allowed  eight  heads,  to  their  figures, 
though  fome  of  them  have  but  feven,  But  we  ordinarily  divide  the 
figure  ipto  ten  faces  (according  to  the  age  apd  quality  of  the  perfons)- 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  crown  of  the  (lead  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  m 
the  following  manner:  from  the  crop-n  of  the  head  to  the  forehead, 
is  the  third  part  of  the  face.  The  face  begins  at  the  root  of  the 
lowed  hairs  which  aye  upon  the  forehead,  and  ends  at  the  bottom 
pf  tfie  chin.  It  is  divided  into  three  proportional  parts ;  the  firft  con<- 
tains  the  forehead,  the  fecond  the  nofe,  and  the  third  the  mouth  and 
chjn.  From  the  chjn  to  the  pit  between  the  collar-bones,  are  two 
lengths  of  a  nofe.  From  the  pit  betwixt  the  collar-bones  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ot  the  bread,  one  face.  From  the  bottom  of  the  breads  to  the 
nayel,  one  face,  F  rqm  the  navel  to  the  genitals,  one  face.  From 
the  genitals  to  the  upper  part  of  the  knee,  two  faces.  Tfie  knee 
contains  half  a  face.  Frorp  the  lower  part  of  the  knee  to  the  ancle, 
two  faces.  From  the  ancle  to  the  folp  of  the  foot,  hajf  a  face. 

A  man,  when  his  arms  are  ftretched  out,  is  frorp  the  longed  fin¬ 
ger  qf  his  right  hand  to  the  longed  of  his  left,  as  broad  as  he  is  long. 
From  one  fide  of  the  breads  to  the  other,  two  faces.  The  bone  of 
the  arm,  called  humerus,  is  the  length  of  two  faces,  from  the  (boul¬ 
der  to  the  elbow.  From  the  end  of  the  elbow  to  the  root  of  the  ljt- 
tle  finger,  the  bone  called  cubitus,  with  part  of  the  hand,  contains 
two  faces.  From  the  fio.x  of  the  ifiuulder-blade  to  tfie  pit  betvyixt 
the  collar-bones,  one  face, 

If  you  would  be  fatisfied  in  the  meafures  of  breadth,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  one  finger  to  the  other,  fo  that  this  breadth  (hould  be 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  body,  you  muft  obferve  that  the  boxes  of 
the  elbows  with  the  humerus,  and  of  the  humerus,  with  the  (houlJer- 
blade,  bear  the  proportion  of  half  3  face,  when  the  arms  are  ftretched 


The  foie  of  the  foot  is  the  fixth  part  of  the  figure.  The  hand  is 
the  length  of  a  f^ce.  The  thumb  contains  a  nofe.  The  infide  of 
the  arm,  from  the  place  where  the  mufcle  difappears,  which  makes 
the  bread  or  pedloral  mufcle,  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  four  nofes. 
From  the  middle  of  the  arm  tq  the  beginning  of  the  hand,  five  nofes. 
The  longed  toe  is  a  nofe  long.  The  two  outmoft  parts  of  the  teats, 
and  the  pit  betwixt  the  collar-bones  of  a  woman,  make  an  equila¬ 
teral  triqngle. 

No  precife  meafure.?  can  be  given  for  the  breadth  of  the  limbs; 
becaufe  the  meafurps  themfelves  are  changeable  according  to  the 
quality  qf  the  perfons,  ancj  according  to  tfie  movement  of  thg  muf- 
cles. 

In  drawing  a  head,  remember  always  thefe  following  rules  :  firft, 
that  the  eyes  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  one  another,  that  you  may 
place  a  third  between.  The  mouth,  vvfien  (hut,  is  as  large  as  an 
eye.  The  ears  are  upon  3  level  with  the  eyes,  at  top,  and  below 
with  the  nofe,  be  it  as  fliort  pr  burg  as  it  will.  That  the  noftril 
pught  to  be  placed  exactly  againrt  the  corner  of  the  eye.  That  in  a 
fat  face  the  cheeks  fwell  out,  and  in  a  leap  one  the  jaw-bones  (lick 
out,  apd  the  pheeks  fall  ip. 

After  thefe  full  inftrudlions  concerning  the  drawing  of  a  head, 
you  may  proceed  to  draw  a  man  at  full  length.  And,  firft,  make 
your  oval,  and  divide  it  according  to  your  inftrudljons,  then  draw  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  foot, 
apd  meafure  out  eight  lengths.  This  fine  is  of  fpecial  ufe  to  direct 
you  in  placing  the  figure  upright ;  and  in  the  adlion  of  the  pidlure, 
where  it  falls  in,  and  where  it  fwells  out.  One  head’s  length  from 
the  chin  you  mpft  draw  the  breads,  the  third  meafure  reacheth  to 
the  navel,  the  fourth  to  the  privities,  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  the  fixth  to  the  lower  part  of  the  knee,  the  feventh  to  the 
lower  part  of  tTie  leg,  and  the  eighth  to  the  heel  and  foie  of  the  foot, 

In  every  meafure,  obferve  what  touches  there  are  of  ftie  mufcles. 

Draw  that  leg  firft  which  the  body  (lands  on,  then  the  other,  and 
after  that  the  arms  and  hands  :  but  draw  at  firft  all  the  parts  very 
lightly  with  a  coal  only,  becaule  there  is  lead  froublu  in  altering 
and  rubbing  out  the  coal. 

The  hands  are  twice  as  long  3S  broad,  and  each  of  their  parts  ha? 
it’s  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  The  nail  upon  the  finger  is 
bout  half  the  joint  it  is  upon.  The  length  of  the  foot  js  a  fixth 
part  or  height  of  a  man,  apd  f  more  in  length  than  breadth.  The 
length  of  the  face  and  hands  pught  to  be  exadlly  the  fame,  and  makes 
but  juft  the  tenth  part  of  a  perfon’s  height. 


Rules  with  refpe'ft  to  Drawing  of  Children. 

Some  make  a  child  to  contaiti  five  meafures  of  the  head;  viz. 
From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  privities,  three,  and  in  the  thighs 
ar.d  legs  two  more  ;  the  breadth  between  the  llioulders,  the  length 
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of  an  head  and  an  half;  the  breadth  of-  the  body  above  the  navel,  the 
leVoth  of  one  head;  and  the  breadth 'of  the  tipper  part  of  _t  he  thigh, 
is  the  third  part  of  two  lengths  of  the  head  ;  the  breadth  of  the  knee, 
foil  the  meafn re  there  is  betwixt  the  eyes  and  the  chin  ;  the  fmall  of 
the  le"  ami  the  brawn  oi  the  arm  are  of  the  thteknefs  of  the  neck. 


f  hp  u’CT  on  11  llic  uui**  n  v/ 1  nr 

The  proportion  of  a  child  handing  backward  is  of  the  fame  tueafure 

with  the  former.  .  a 

If  von  delire  to  draw  a  well-proportioned  piece,  you  muff  copy 

with  great  carefulnefs  and  attention  all  the  feverel  parts  fiogly,  as  the 
eyes,  ears,  See* 

Method  of  hatching,  and  filling  up  figures. 

Havin'*  hitherto  treated  of  contours  or  outlines,  we  fn ail  now  di- 
rea  hovMo  fill  up  the  empty  figures,  and  to  mark  the  hatchings  in 
fuch  A  manner  as  will  have  the  belt  efTedl.  And  in  order  to  this, 
obferve  that  your  hatchings  are  to  con  (iff  but  of  two  ftrokes,  which 
r  ^nnthcr  •  or  of  three  at  mod  to  make  the  ftrongelt  fhades. 
hr  t hole  places  where  the  cavities  require  the  whole  force  of  the  lead 
or  crayon,  you  mutt  rub  it  upon  your  paper  according  as  there  fha.l 
be  occafion  :  for  to  employ  more  than  three  hatchings  one  upon  an¬ 
other  would  be  an  ufclefs  trouble..  ‘ 

When  you  have  dr  aim  the  outlines  with  your  charcoal,  you  mwft 
renew  them  with  your  red-lead  crayon,  and  then  w.pe  off  all  the 
dirtinefs  of  the  charcoal  with  a  feather.  That  done,  you  miift  gently 
touch*  all  thole  places  which  have  been  tarn  1  Hied  m  the  rubbing,  as 
the  hair,  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  fingers  toes,  outlines,  &c  You  muff 
emember  always  to  make  your  ftrokes  very  light  in  thofe  outlines 
which  are  open  to  the  day,  and  llronge*  m  thofe  which  are  darkened, 
Rv  this  means  the  outlines  will  appear  in  a  natural  manner,  and 
human  figures  and  all  other  objects,  will  receive  an  extraordinary 
beauty  and  grace.  After  that,  you  mull  begin  the  fhades  with  a 
finele  hatching,  but  rcafonably  ttrong,  beginning  at  the  top,  and 
condsiaingitinfenlibly  to  the  bottom,  with  as  much  even neis  in  the 
diftanccs  as  poflible.  '  Then  you  may  proceed  to  the  roundings, 
which  mull  Ukewife  be  expreffed  by  funple  ftrokes,  more  or  iels 
light!  according  to  the  object,  before  you:  be  careful  not  to  make 
your  ihades  too  dark  or  Irani  at  fir'd.  I  he  (keeping  or  perfpective 
will  be  better  preferved  by  beginning  the  (hades  m  a  light  and  laint 
manner,  and  heightening  them  afterwards,  fu  as  to  produce  an  agree¬ 
able  effedt  in  the  piece. 

Directions  for  Drawing  after  a  Picture  or  Model,  U-c. 

In  the  foregoing  lelfons  you  have  been  taught  to  draw  prints  and 
draughts;  wTfhaU  now  inftrudl  you  how  to  draw  after  a  pidlure,  a 
model,  or  the  like,  and  to  place  them  in  the  molt  advantageous 

Put" he  picture  you  are  to  draw  after  in  a  place  of  good  light,  To 
that  your  eye  and  the  light  of  the  day  may  run  together  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  Maks  choice  of  a  reafonahle  diltance,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  pidhire,  at  lead  fo  far  off,  that  with  the  opening  of  your  eyes 
you  may  fee  the  whole  at  once;  for  the  greater  your  pidlure  is,  the 
farther  off  you  muff  fit  to  draw  after  it.  Your  print  ihotild  likewife 
be  ffrait  or  right  before  you,  and  not  laid  flat  down  ;  for  then  you 
will  prefently° obferve  the  things  to  fore-fhorten :  in  like  manner  the 
paper  you  draw  upon  mult  be  laid  five  or  fix  times  double  upon  a 
pannel-board,  which  muft  be  kept  in  your  lap,  and  raifed  as  high  as 
poflible  with  your  knees,  or  be  relied  on  a  form  or  delk  that  (loops, 
that  what  you  draw  may  Hand  before  you  upon  one  end  By  this 
means  you'  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether  your  draught  be 
like  the  original,  which  you  cannot  difeet  n  if  it  lies  flat  before  you. 

This  bein'*  obferved,  firft  guefs  the  middle  of  your  pidlure,  or 
that  which  you  intend  to- draw;  then  mark  the  fame  with  the  point 
of  your  oval  upon  your  paper  :  after  that,  obferve  your  biggefl  figure 
(if  there  be  more  than  one,)  and  touch  it  with  a  light  hand  in  it’s 
proper  place,  and  fo  all  that  is  in  the  pidlure  ;  then  it  will  prefently 
appear  whether  your  gueffing  and  fketching  be  true  :  befides,  you 
mull,  with  good  reafon  and  obfervation,  allure  yourfelf  of  every 
flroke  you  are  to  draw,  taking  good  heed  upon  the  great  and  general 
parts,  and  omit  the  fmall  breakings  till  the  next  fketching;  by  this 
means  you  will  acquire  a  great  readinefs  and  judgment  in  your  work. 
Remember  likewife  to  begin  always  on  the  right  fide  of  the  figure, 
for  by  that  means  the  firfl  ftrokes  are  always  expofed  to  the  eye, 
and  the  reft  will  follow  more  naturally,  and  create  lefs  trouble:  on 
the  contrary,  by  beginning  on  the  left  fide,  the  hand  hides  the  objedl 
from  your  light. 

Having  rudely,  though  with  good  judgment,  made  your  fketch, 
you  muft  carefully  examine  it  to  fee  whether  it  be  good,  and  whe-. 
ther  you  can  obferve  the  adtions  of  the  figure  or  figures  contained  ip 
the  original ;  for  theadlions  muft  ihew  themfelves  apparently  in  the 
firft  and  rudeft  fketch,  before  you  can  allure  yourfelf  of  any  good,  in 
regard  that  adlions  are  the  life  of  a  pidlure,  and  by  confequence  of 
your  drawing.  After  this  you  muft  corredl  your  fketch,  and  make 
it  nearer  and  nearer,  by  adding  or  taking  away,  as  you  fee  occafion, 
which  is  eafily  done  with  your  charcoal :  but  take  heed,  in  doing 
this,  that  vou  do  not  fpoil  the  firft  good  adlions  in  it  ;  which  may 
eafily  haipen,  if  ycu  do  not  well  confider  the  movements  of  the 
fevcral  parts.  Take  care  alfo  that  whatfoever  makes  nothing  to 
your  fubjcdl,  and  is  improper  to  it,  be  either  omitted,  or  not  fuf- 
fered  to  polfefs  the.  chief  place  in  your  work. 

Where  convenience  will  admit,  always  chufe  a  north  light  for 
your  ‘confiant  lituation,  as  it  is  much  fteadier  than  any  other.  If 
your  window  ftiould  open  towards  the  fouth;  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  fix  a'fafh  before  it,  made  with  white  paper  oiled,  and  fo  rendered 
tranfparent.  By  means'of  this  medium,  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which 
will  itrike  upon  it  all  day,  will  be  more  moderate,  equally  diffufe 
themfelves,  and  beconftant  without  any  vifible  variation. 

When  you  draw  after  the  life,  confider  how  large  or  fmall  the 
nhjefi  is  for  your  ttnUrttipp..  ..Remove  yourfelf  from  it  three  times 


n  s  magnitude ;  feat  yourfelf  in  fitch  a  manner,  as  to  bring  your 
eye  in  a  level  With  it;  and  be  very  curious,  as  you  draw  every  indi 
vidyal  Itroke,  to  remark  what  parts  of  your  objeds  lie  under  the 
perpendicular  or  principal  line.  As  for  the  petition  of  your  figure 
whether  it  be  the  life  or  a  model,  a  high  light  equally  diffufed,  bein'*’ 
neither  too  ftrong  nor  glaring,  is  the  beft ;  obje&s  fo  difpofed’,  Ihew 
all  their  beauties,  and  the  mintiteft  parts  appear  to  advantage.  *  And 
particularly,  when  you  are  drawing  from  the  life,  let  your  light  come 
from  fuch  an  altitude,  as  that  the  fhadows  of  bodies  projected  from 
the  plane  may  be  equal,  and  proportionable  to  their  height.  The 
light  thus  falling  from  above  does  not  ftrike  upon,  or  enliven  all  the 
parts  ;  but  fome  are  flickered  by  th®  relievo  of  others  ;  the  eye-brows 
defend  the  hollow  of  the  eye,  the  nofe  fome  part  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  chin  obfeures  the  throat.  This  is  the  reafon  that  portrait  pain¬ 
ters  ever  darken  all  the  windows  of  their  painting-room,  exepting 
one,  and,  by  means  of  a  wooden  {butter,  or  fome  other  blind  placed 
at  the  lower  part  thereof,  only  admit  the  light  through  the  upper 
part  of  that  window  to  ftrike  upon  the  objects  they  are  painting  after, 
themfelves  being  beneath  the  light,  as  well  as  the  object 
Rules  concerning  the  Passions  and  Affections. 

M.  le  Brun  obferves,  that  the  motions  of  the  foul,  either  upon 
her  purfuing  what  (he  judges  to  be  for  her  advantage,  or  fhunning 
what  fhe  thinks  hurtful  to  her ;  and  commonly,  whatever  caufes 
emotion  of  palfion  in  the  foul,  creates  alfo  fome  adlion  in  the  body. 
It  is  therefore  neceflary  for  a  pupil  to  know  which  at»e  the  different 
a-dlrons  in  the  body  that  exprefs  the  feveraf  paflions.of  the  foul,  and 
how  to  delineate  them  properly.. 

The  pallions  may  be  enumerated  in;  the  following  order:  admira¬ 
tion,  which  produces  but  little  change  in  the  features  of  the  counte¬ 
nance,  has  fcarce  greater  effedTon  the  figure::  it  may  be  reprefented 
by  a  perfon  Handing  eredl,  his  hands  open  and  lifted  up,  his  arms 
approaching  his  body  ;  (landing  pretty  firmly  on  his  feet-  In  ejlecrn, 
the  body  will  be  rather  bent;  the  fhoulders  rather  elevated  though 
but  little  ;  the  arms  folded  and  clofe  to  the  body  ;  the  hands  opened, 
and  not  very  diftant  from  each  other;  the  knees  bent-  Feneration 
increafes  the  flexure  of  the  body,  and  of  the  knees;  th«  hands  and 
arms  almoft  unite;  all  parts  of  the  body  mark  profound  refpedt. 
When  connected  with  objedls  of  faith,  veneration  augments  the 
ftrength  of  the  foregoing  motions  ;  erodes  the  hands  on  the  bread, 
lowers  the  head,  and  bends  the  body  to  proftration.  Rapture ,  or 
extacy,  may  be  expreffed  by  the  body  thrown  backwards,  the  arms 
elevated,  the  hands  open  ;  the  whole  adlion,  joyful,  animated,  tranf- 
ported.  Thq  effedt  of ficorn  is  to  draw  back  the  body,  to  extend  the. 
arms,  as  repulfing  the  objedl  of  averfion  ;  the  legs  ftiff.  Horror 
excites  violent  movements  ;  the  body  greatly  withdrawn  from  the 
objedl  which  caufes  the  paffion,  the  hands  will  be  quite  open,  the 
fingers  fpread,  the  arm  kept  tight  to  the  body ;  the  legs  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  efcape.  Affright  has  very  vigorous  exprelfions,  the  arms 
thrown  forward  feem  to  ftiffen ;  the  legs  fly  with  the  iitnjoft  rapidity  ; 
and  every  part  of  the  body  recoils  from  it’s  dreaded  adverfary ..  Love 
creates  no  great  emotion  in  the  figure;  the  prefence  of  it*s  objedl 
animates  the  motion,  but  not  very  ftrongly,  not  after  any  fixed 
manner  in  tnodeft  affedlion.  Def.re  extends  the  arms  towards  it’s 
objedl,  and  inclines  the  whole  body  on  that  fide:,  all  the  parts  appear 
agitated  and  reftlefs.  Hope  excites  motions  contradictory  and  flue* 
tuating,  wavering  between  doubt  and  expectation,  Joy  is  a  firft  Hep? 
to  rapture;  it’s  motions  are  more  or  lefs  moderate.  Fear  has  many 
motions  in  common  with  affright,  when  it  arifes  from  a  dread  of 
tofsng  fomewhat  we  value,  or  when  we  expect  a  calamity  to  befall 
us.  This  palfion  Ihrugs  the  fhoulders,  keeps  tight  the  arms  and 
hands  to  the  body,  the  other  parts  are  bent,  and  as  if  it  were  collec¬ 
ted  together  and  fhivering,  Jedloifiy  has  an  invincible  cufiofity  to 
watch  it’s  objedl,  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  will  produce 
themfelves,  in  hopes  of  efcaping  notice  by  means  of  the  feet,  which 
ftand  ready  far  retreat.  The  agitations  of  anger  are  exceflive  and 
outrageous,  the  mufcles  fvvelled,  highly  inflated  and  diftindt,  the 
veins  prominent';  and  the  whole  figure  in  fury.  Anger  would  gene¬ 
rally  deftroy  it’s  objedl  if  poflible,  and  may  be  reprefented  as  fo  em¬ 
ployed.  Defipair  is  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  a  poffclfion,  an  unutter¬ 
able  fuffering,  a  principal  ingredient  of  hell :  in  it’s  motions  clofely 
allied  to  anger.  It  muft  be  delineated  accordingly. 

Simple  joy  caufes  a  dilatation  of  all  the  parts  ;  the  eye-brows  rife 
to  the  middle,  the  eyes  half  open  and  fmiling,  the  pupil  fparkling 
and  moift,  the  noftrils  a  little  open,  the  cheeks  fully  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  a  little  upwards,  the  lips  red,  the  complexion 
lively,  and  the  forehead  ferene,  Paflionate  joy,  proceeding  from 
love,  Ihews  the  forehead  fmooth  and  even,  the  eye-brows" a  little 
elevated,  the  eyes  fparkling  and  open,  the  head  inclined  towards  the 
objedl,  the  air  of  the  face  fmiling,  and  the  complexion  ruddy. 
That  proceeding  from  defire  (hews  irfelf  by  the  body,  the  arms  being 
extended  towards  the  objedl  in  uncertain  and  unquiet  motion. 

The  pallions  of  brutes  are  few  and  fimple,  and  have  almoft  all  an 
immediate  refpedl  either  to  felf-prefervation,  or  the  propagation  of, 
t'he  kind  ;  but  in  men  there  is  more  variety,  and  accordingly  more 
marks  and  exprelfions  thereof.  Children,  not  having  the  uTeof  rea¬ 
fon,  adl  much  on  the  footing  of  brutes;  and  exprefs  the  motions  of 
their  pallions  dircdjly,  and  without  fear  or  difguife.  The  fex  of  the 
figure  is  alfo  to  be  regarded. 

Method  of  drawing  Landscapes,  Buildings,  &c. 

Anajtift  will  experience,  that  the  being  able,  on  the  fpot,  to  take, 
the  fketch  of  a  beautiful  profpedl,  a  magnificent  building,  or  any 
curious  produdlion  of  art?  or  uncommon  appearance,  in  nature,  will 
not  only  prove  a  very  agreeable  amufement,  but  a  very  defirable  ac- 
complilhnaent.  Rocks,  mountains,  fields,  woods,  rivers,  cataradls, 
cities,  towns,  caftles,  houfes,  fortifications,  ruins,  or  whatever  elfe 
may  prefent  itfelf  to  view  cm  our  journeys  or  travels  in  our  own  or 
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breign  countries,  mav  be  thus  brought  home,  andpreferved  for  our 
uture  ufe  either  in  bufinefs  or  converfation  :  more  than  ordinary 
>ains  Ihould  therefore  be  beftowed  on  this  part  of  drawing. 

Landscapes. 

If  the  young  artift  is  to  drazo  a  landfcape  from  nature,  let  him 
ake  his  flation  on  rifing  ground,  where  he  will  have  a  large  hori¬ 
zon:  and  mark  his  tablet  in  three  divifions,  downwards  from  the 
op  to  the  bottom ;  and  divide  in  his  own  mind  the  landfcape  he  is  to 
ake,  into  three  divifions  alfo.  Then  let  him  turn  his  face  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  midft  of  the  horizon,  keeping  his  body  fixed,  3nd 
Iraiv  what  is  diredly  before  his  eyes  upon  the  middle  divillon  of  the 
ablet :  then  turn  his  head,  hut  not  his  body,  to  the  left  hand,  and 
delineate  what  he  views  there,  joining  it  properly  to  what  he  had 
done  before  ;  and,  laftly,  do  the  fame  by  what  is  to  be  feen  upon  his 
right  hand,  laying  down  every  thing  exadly,  both  with  refpect  to 
diflance  and  propotion,  In  drawing  landfcapes,  the  beft  way  is, 
to  make  the  neareff  objeds  in  the  piece  the  higheft,  and  thofe  that 
are  farther  off  to  (hoot  away  lower  and  lower  till  they  come  almoff 
level  with  the  line  of  the  horizon,  leffening  every  thing  proportion- 
rbly  to  it’s  diflance,  and  obferving  alfo  to  make  the  objeds  fainter 
ind  lefs  fliftind  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the  eye.  He 
mull  makeall  his  lights  and  (hades  fall  oneway  ;  and  let  every  thing 
have  it’s  proper  motion  ;  always  remembering,  that  whatever  mo¬ 
tions  are  caufed  by  the  wind,  mult  be  made  all  to  move  the  fame 
way. 

In  painting  landfcapes,  the  following  rules  will  be  found  of  ufe  : 

Always  exprefs  an  horizon,  (hewing  the  heavens  cloudy  or  clear, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  occalion;  and  it  the  fun  is  exprelfed 
at  all,  let  it  be  either  at  riling-or  fetting,  and  as  it  were  behind  or 
over  fome  hill.  The  moon  and  dais  are  feldotn  or  never  depidted, 
unlefs  in  twilight  pieces,  becaufe  all  things  are  fuppofed  to  be  feen 
by  day.  2.  Obferve  to  make  the  fun’s  light  reflect  upon  all  the  ob¬ 
jeds  the  fame  way,  and  the  fhadows  to  fall  the  contrary  way.  3. 
Takecare  to  augment  or  leflen  things  proportionally,  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  nearer  or  further  from  the  eye.  4.  In  exprefling 
things  at  large  diftances,  as  jo,  20,  or  30  miles  off,  where  the  pb- 
jedt  is  fcarce  to  be  difeerned,  as  whether  it  be  a  temple,  caflle,  houfe, 
or  the  like,  fhew  no  particular  figns  thereof,  as  any  eminent  dif- 
tindtion,  but  rather  as  weakly,  faintly,  and  ponfufedly,  as  the  eye 
judges  of  it.  5.  If  landfcapes  be  laid  in  colours,  the  further  you  go, 
the  more  you  miift  lighten  it  with  thin  and  airy  blue,  to  make  it 
feem  as  it  were  afar  off,  beginning  at  firfl  wjth  a  dark  green,  fo 
driving  it  by  degrees  into  a  blue,  according  to  the  diflance.  6. 
Make  your  landRape  to  fhoot,  as  it  were,  one  part  lower  than  an¬ 
other,  making  the  neareft  place  or  hill  higheft,  and  thofe  that  are 
further  off  to  fhoot  away  under  that,  that  the  landfcape  may  appear 
to  be  taken  from  the  top  of  an  hill.  7.  Let  every  thing  have  it’s 
proper  motion,  as  in  trees  when  they  are  (haken  with  the  wind,  mak¬ 
ing  the  fmaller  boughs  yielding,  the  differ  lefs  bending;  in  clouds, 
that  they  follow  the  winds  ;  in  the  rivers,  the  general  current,  and 
flafhing  of  the  waters  againft  the  boat  (ides.  S.  In  the  fea,  the 
waves  and  other  proper  agitations,  the  rolling  of  the  billows,  the 
tumbling  of  veflels  up  and  down,  lire  (flipsdloating,  fome  dipt,  fume 
half  drowned,  fome  (landing  almoft  an  end,  fome.  hid  almoft  in  the 
waves,  by  means  of  the  uncertainty  ot  the  Purge;  others  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  live.  9,  In  the  motion  of  the  water  falling  from  an  high 
place,  but  efpeciaily  when  it  falls  upon  rocks  and  (tones,  you  mu  ft 
reprefent  it  leaping  up  into  the  air,  and  fprinkling  all  about  ; 
Jailly,  let  every  thing  that  moves,  whether  cflentiallv  or  accidentally, 
have  it’s  proper  reprefentation.  10.  Let  the  work  imitate  the  fea- 
fonit  is  intended  to  reprelent ;  as  if  you  intended  it  for  a  winter 
piece,  reprefent  felling  of  woods,  Aiding  upon  the  ice,  fowling  by 
night,  hunting  of  hears  or  foxes  in  the  fnow,  making  the  trees  every 
where  naked,  or  laden  with  fnow  or  a  hoar-froft  ;  the  earth  bale, 
without  greennefs,  flowers,  or  cattle  ;  the  air  thick  or  heavy ;  the 
water  frozen,  with  carts  palling  over  it,  and  boys  playing  upon  it, 
&c.  11.  Laflly,  let  every  fite  have  it’s  proper  parerga,  adjundfs,  or  ad¬ 
ditional  graces,  as  the  farm-houle,  wind-mill,  water-mill,  woods, 
flocks  of  fheep,  herds  of  cattle,  pilgrims,  ruins  of  temples,  caftles, 
and  monuments,  with  a  thouland  inch  other  things,  only  pioper  to 
particular  fubjeds.  Concerning  Buildings,  fee  Perspective  oj 
Building ,  & c.  near  the  clofe,  p.  74+- 

The  knowdedge  of  Perfpefitive  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  attaining 
any  confidera'ble  proficiency  in  drawing;  in  order,  therefore,  to  ren¬ 
der  this  treatife  (till  more  complete,  we  have  fubjoined  the  follow¬ 
ing  copious  diflertataon  on  that  ufelul  part  of  the  art  of  drawing. 
Perspecti  VE,  or  the  Art  of  ranging  things  m  their  proper  Proportions, 

This  art  points  out  the  method  of  delineating  vifiblc  objects  on  a 
plain  furface,  fuel)  as  they  appear  at  a  given  diflance,  or  height,  up¬ 
on  a  tranfparent  plane,  placed  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  object,  i  his  we  particularly  call  linear  pet- 
fpedive,  as  regarding  the  pofltion,  magnitude,  form,  &c.  of  the 
feveral  lines  pr  contours  of  objects,  and  exprefling  their  diminution  , 

it’s  operations  are  all  geometrical.  .  . 

The  art  of  perfoedive  owes  it’s  birth  to  painting,  and  particularly 
to  ihat  branch  of  i,t  which  was  employed  in  the  decorations  of  the 
theatre,  where  landfcapes  were  principally  introduced,  and  which 
would  hav,e  looked  unnatural  and  horrid,  if  the  fize  of  the  pbjec.s  had 
not  been  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  their  dfltance  from  the 

eYe*  T, 

hjlruments  ufed  for  Drawing  in  Perspective, 

The  inffruments  neceflary  for  drawing  according  to  the  rules  of 
perfpedive  arc  a  tee-fnuare,  a  parallel  ruler,  a  drawing  board, 
(which  is  only  a  fmooth  board  made  exadly  (quare,;  a  fedor,  a  pro- 
trador;  to  which  may  be  added  a  drawing  pen,  and  a  black-lead 

FSut  to  retprn  to  the  <Jff£rine  of  linear  pcrfpedjve;  fuppofe  a 


g  a  s-plane  H  *,  ( Plate  160,  fg.  3,)  raifed  perpendicular  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  P^oe:  and  the  fpedator  S,  direding  his  eye  Q,  to  the 
triangle  ABti  if  now  we  conceive  the  rays  A  O,  OB,  O  C,  See 
in  their  palfuge  through  the  plane,  to  leave  their  traces  or  vefthfin 
in  4,  ,  c,  jkc.  on  the  plane;  there  will  appear  the  rringte a  £* c  • 
which  as  it  (trikes  the  eye  by  the  fame  rays  «  O,  *  O,  cO,  by  which 
the  refleded  particles  of  light  from  the  triangle  ABC  are  tranfmit- 
tei  to  thc  fame;  it  wdl^xhibit  the  true  appearance  of  the  triangle 
A  B  C,  though  the  objed  fliould  be  removed,  the  fame  diflance  and 
height  of  the  eye  being  preferred. 

The  bufinefs  of  perfpediye,  then,  is  to  (hew  by  what  certain 
rrnes  the  points  a,  L,  c,  See.  may  be  found  geometrically:  and  hence 
alfo,  we  have  a  mechanical  method  of  delineating  any  object  ver' 
accurately.  0  1  J  -y 

Hence  it  appears,  that  ah  c  is  the  fedion  of  the  plane  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  the  rays,  which  proceed  from  the  original  objed  to  the 
eye:  and  therefore,  when  this  is  parallel  to  the  pi  dure,  it’s  repre- 
lentation  will  not  only  be  parallel  to  the  original,  but  limilar  to  it  , 
though  fmaller  in  proportion,  as  the  original  objed  is  farther  from 
the  pidure.  Jf  the  original  is  brought  to  coincide  with  the  pidtire, 
the  reprefentation  will  be  equal  to  the  original;  but  as  the  original 
is  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  picture,  the  image  of  \i  will 
become  fmaller  and  fmaller,  and  a!fu  n!e  higher  and  higher  in  the 
pidure,  till  at  laft,  when  the  original  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infi¬ 
nite  diflance,  it’s  image,  of  reprefentation ,  will  yanifh  into  an  ima¬ 
ginary  point,  exadly  as  high  above  the  bottom  of  the  p.dure  as  the 
eye  is  above  the  ground  or  original  plane,  upon  which  the  fpeda- 
tor,  the  picture',  and  the  original  objed  are  fuppofed  to  fond. 
This  may  be  familiarly  illuftrated  in  the  following  manner:  fuppofe 
a  perfon  at  a  window  looks  through  an  upright  pane  of  glafs  at  any 
objed  beyond  it  ;  and,  keeping  his  head  fteady,  draws  the  figure 
of  the  objed  upon  the  glafs,  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  as  if “’the 
point  of  the  pencil  touched  the  objed  itfelf;  he  would  then  have  a 
true  reprefentation  of  the  objed  in  perfpedive,  as  it  appears  to  his 
eye.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  neceflray,  firfl,  that  the  glafs  be  laid  over 
with  ftrong  gum-water,  which,  when  dry,  will  be  fit  for  drawing 
upon,  and  will  retain  the  traces  of  the  pencil  ;  and,  fecendly,  that  he 
looks  through  a  finall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  fixed  about 
afoot  from  the  glafs,  between  it  and  his  eye,  and  that  he  keeps 
his  eye  clofe  to  the  hole,  otherwise  he  might  Ihift  the  polition  of 
his  head,  and  confequently  make  a  falfe  delineation  of 'the  objed. 
Having  traced  out  the  figure  of  the  objed,  he  may  go  over  it  again 
with  pen  and  ink  ;  and,  when  that  is  dry,  put  a  (fleet  of  paper  upon 
it;  and  trace  it  in  this  with  a  pencil;  then,  taking  away  the  paper, 
and  laying  it  on  a  table,  be  may  finifli  the  pidure,  by  giving  it  the 
colours,  lights,  and  (hades,  as  he  fees  them  in  the  objed  itfdf,  and 
thus  he  will  have  a  true  refemblamie  of  the  objed.  See  DESIGN¬ 
ING. 

Perfpedive  is  either  employed  in  reprefenting  the  ichnographies 
and  ground-plots  of  objeds,  as  projeded  on  perfpedive  planes;  or 
in  feenographies  and  reprefentations  of  the  bodies  themfelves. 

From  this  general  view  of  perfpedive,  the  neceffity  of  it  in  the 
art  of  painting  is  obvious.  Accordingly  Leonardo  da  Vinci  obferves, 
that  the  pradice  of  painting  ought  always  to  be  built  upon  a  ratio¬ 
nal  theory,  of  which  perfpedive  is  the  guide  and  gate  ;  and  without 
wrhich  it  is  impoffible  to  fqcceed,  either  in  defigning  or  in  any  of 
the  arts  depending  upon  it* 

In  order  to  underftand  the  pradice  of  perfpedive,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  premife  fome  definitions  and  general  principles,  upon 
which  it’s  various  operations  depend.  Several  of  tfiefe  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  but  it  may  be  con  venient  and  ufelul  to  give, 
in  this  place,  a  brief  and  conneded  view  of  them. 

The  point  of  fight,  in  perfpedive,  is  that  point  E,  [Plate  1 1 9, 
fg.  4,)  where  the  fpedator’s  eye  'fliould  be  placed  to  view  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  point  of  light,  in  the  pidure,  is  the  fame  with  the  center 
of  the  pidure,  or  t)ie  paint  diredly  oppofite  to  the  eye,  and  the 
neareft  to  it;  called  alfo  the  principal  point. 

If  from  the  point  of  fight  E,  a  fine  E  C  be  ctrazpn  perpendicular 
to  the  pidure  O  hg  I  ;  the  point  C,  where  the  line  inteifeds  the 
pidure,  is  called  the  center  of  the  pidure  ;  and  E  C  the  principal 
ray. 

The  diflance  of  the  pidtire  is  the  length  of  the  line  EC,  which 
is  the  common  fedion  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  ;  and  if 
this  diflance  be  transferred  to  the  horizontal  line  on  each  fide  of  the 
point  C,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  the  extremes  are  called  the  points 
of  diflance:  for  the  points  of  diflance  are  fet  off  from  the  point  of 
fight,  fometimes  on  the  horizontal  line,  and  fometimes  on  the  per¬ 
pendicular  E  C. 

As  the  beauty  of  perfpedive  depends  on  the  point  of  diflance,  the 
eye  ought  never  to  be  placed  too  near  the  objed,  nor  too  far  from 
it.  It  (hotjld  never  be  nearer  to  the  objed  that)  half  it’s  larged  di- 
menfion,  for  in  this  fituation  the  vifual  angle  will  be  90°  ;  and  this 
is  the  largefl  angle  which  the  eye  can  well  difeover  at  one  cafl.  If 
it  be  made  lefs  than  45°,  the  objed  will  be  too  much  contra£jed, 
and  the  vifual  angle  fo  fmail,  that  the  returns  in  buildings  'would 
not  be  diftinguilhed,  and  the  whole  would  appear  confided.  And, 
therefore,  when  the  vifual  angle  is  about  6o°,  or  when  the  diflanceot 
the  eye  from  the  extremities  of  the  objed  is  nearly  equal  to  it’s  loa- 
geft  dimenfion,  the  objed  will  be  feen  with  the  greateft  advantage. 
However,  in  fome  cafes,  fuch  as  in  painting  deceptions,  or  tor  pid- 
tures  with  curvilineal  objeds,  the  diflance  Ihould  Ire  taken  as  great 
as  poffible:  and  in  drawing  agreeable  perfpediye  views  of  fmail  ob¬ 
jeds,  the  obferver  ihould  be  cotifidered  as  viewing  them  under  an 

angle  not  exceeding  30°  at  moft, 

The  real  objed,  whofe  reprefentation  is  fought,  whether  it  he  a 
line,  point,  or  plane  figure,  is  the  original  objed ;  and  the  original 
plane,  called  alfo  the  geometrical  plane,  is  that  plane  upon  which 
the  real  objed  is  fltuated  :  thus  the  ground  or  bottom  plane  K  f 
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is  the  original  plane,  and  ABGDis  the  original  objcd.  The  line 
O  I,  in  which  the  ground  plane  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  pidure,  is 
called  the  fedion  of  the  original  plane,  ground  line,  line  of  the  bale. 


or  fundamental  line,  .  „ 

If  an  original  line  A  B  be  continued,  fo  as  to  mterfea  the  picture, 
the  point  of  interfedion  R  is  called  the  interfedion  of  that  original 
line  or  it’s  interfeding  point.  The  horizontal  plane  is  the  plane 
abgd,  which  palTes  through  the  eye,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
cuts  the  perfpedive  plane  or  pidure  at  right  angles;  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  b  g  is  the  common  interfediun  of  the  horizontal  plane 

with  the  pidure.  .  , 

The  vertical  plane  is  that  which  paffes  through  the  eye  at  right 
angles  to  the  ground  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  pidure,  as  R 
CSN;  and  the  vertical  line  is  the  common  fedion  of  the  vertical 
plane  and  the  pidure,  as  C  N. 

The  line  of  (lation  S  N  is  the  common  fedion  of  the  vertical 
plane  with  the  ground  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line 

^  The  line  of  the  height  of  the  eye  is  a  perpendicular,  as  E  S,  let 
fall  from  the  eye  on  the  ground  plane.  This  height,  which  deter¬ 
mines  that  of  the  horizontal  line  from  the  bottom  ol  the  pidure, 
fhould  never  be  fo  great  as  the  diftance  of  the  eye,  In  eafel-pieces, 
or  moveable  pidures,  the  height  of  the  eye  is  left  intirely  to  the  dil- 
cretion  of  the  art  ill ;  but  it  is  obferved  in  general,  that  low  horizons 
have  a  much  better  effed  than  high  ones;  for  which  reafon  the 
height  of  the  horizontal  line  fhould  never  exceed  one  half  of  the 
height  of  the  pidure  ;  and  perhaps  the  molt  proper  height  would  be 
one  third  part.  However,  if  the  pidure  be  a  fixed  one,  then  the 
height  of  the  horizontal  line  muft  be  exadly  level  with  the  fpeda- 
tor?s  eye.  The  fize  of  the  pidure  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  dif¬ 
tance  and  height  of  the  eye. 

The  vanilhing  line  of  the  original  plane  is  that  line  where  a  plane 
palling  through  the  eye,,  parallel  to  that  original  plane,  cuts  the 
pidure:  thus  FI g,  fig  5,  is  the  vanifhing  line  of  ABGD.  It  is 
plain,  that  no  point  in  the  original  plane  can  have  it’s  image  in  the 
pidure  above  the  line  H  g,  as  long  as  the  poiition  of  the  pidure  and 
eye  remain  the  fame:  and  that  if  the  original  plane  ABGD  were 
infinitely  extended  beyond  the  pidure,  yet  it’s  perfpedive  appear¬ 
ance,  in  this  cafe,  would  be  a  finite  fpace,  bounded  by  the  vanilh- 
iw*  line  Hg.  It  is  alfo  plain,  from  this  definition,  that  if  two  or 
more  planes,  ABGD  and  T,  are  parallel  to  each  other,  they  will 
have  the  fame  vanifhing  line  H^. 

The  vanifhing  point  of  the  original  line  is  that  point  where  a  line 
drawn  from  the  eye,  parallel  to  that  original  line,  interfeds  the 
pidure:  thus  C  and  g  are  the  vanifhing  points  of  the  lines  A  B, 
K.  I.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  vanifhine;  points  C  and  g  of  the  lines 
A  E,  K  I,  in  any  original  plane  ABGD,  are  in  the  vanifhing  line 
of  that  plane. 

If  from  the  point  of  fight  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  any 
vanifhing  line,  the  point  where  that  line  interfeds  the  vanifhing  line 
is  called  the  center  of  that  vanifhing  line  :  and  the  diftance  of  a  va» 
nifhing  line  is  the  length  of  the  line  which  is  drawn  from  the  eye, 
perpendicular  to  the  faid  line. 

Meafuring  points  are  points  from  which  any  lines  in  theperfpec- 
tive  plane  are  meafured,  by  laying  a  ruler  from  them  to  the  divilions 
laid  down  upon  the  ground  line.  The  meafuring  point  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  the  ground  line  is  either  of  the  points  of  diftance  on  the 
horizontal  line,  or  point  of  light.  The  meafuring  point  of  any  line, 
perpendicular  to  the  ground  line,  is  in  the  point  of  diftance  on  the 
horizontal  line;  and  the  meafuring  point  of  a  line  oblique  to  the 
ground  line  is  found  by  extending  thecompaftes  from  the  vanifhing 
point  of  that  line  to  the  point  of  diftance  on  the  perpendicular,  and 
letting  it  off  on  the  horizontal  line. 

Having  explained  the  principal  terms  that  occur  in  perfpedive, 
we  lhall  farther  premife  fome  general  propofitions,  from  which  the 
pradical  operations  refult. 

I.  The  reprefentation  a  b,  fig.  6,  of  a  line  A  B  is  part  of  a  line 
S  C,  which  palTes  through  the  interfeding  point  S,  and  the  vanifh¬ 
ing  point  C,  of  the  original  line  A  B.  For  the  plane  BDEN,  pal¬ 
ling  through  the  eye  E  and  the  original  line  A  B,  will  pafs  through 
the  interfeding  point  S,  and  the  vanifhing  point  C,  and  cut  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  line  S  C.  And  fince  the  vifual  rays  A  E,  BE,  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  line  to  the  eye,  are  in  the  plane  B  D 
EN,  and  confequently  their  fedions  a  b ,  with  the  pidure,  are  in 
the  fedion  S  C  of  that  plane  with  the  pidure,  a  b  mult  be  the 
projedions  of  A  B.  But  B  E  A  is  a  plane  of  rays  which  form  the 
projedion  a  b  of  the  whole  line  A  B,  and  as  B  E  A  is  in  the  plane 
B  D  E  N,  the  fedion  ab  muft  be  a  part  of  the  fedion  S  C,  which 
paffes  through  S  and  C.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  whatever  be  the 
fituation  of  any  original  line,  it’s  reprefentation  upon  the  pidure 
will  always  be  in  that  line  which  is  drawn  through  it’s  interfedion 
and  vanifhing  point.  For  let  the  oblique  line  A  D,  fig.  7,  be  in 
the  plane  G  F  E  O  M,  whofe  fedion  with  the  pidure  is  V  O. 
Continue  D  A  to  cut  the  pidure  in  V,  and  draw  it’s  parallel  E  O 
to  cut  the  pidure  in  O,  which  will  be  the  vanifhing  point  of  A  D. 
From  the  extremes  of  the  line  A  D  produce  the  rays  A  E,  D  E,  tp 
the  eye  E,  and  ad,  the  image  of  A  D,  is  part  of  the  line  V  O, 
which  paffes  through  the  interfeding  point  V,  and  the-  vanifhing 
point  O.  6 

I  E  If  the  original  plane  is  parallel  to  the  pidure,  it  can  have  no 
vanilhing  line  upon  it;  confequently  the  reprefentation  will  be  pa¬ 
rallel;  becaufe  a  parallel  plane,  that  paffes  through  the  eye,  cap 
never  cut  the  pidure,  and  confequently  can  produce  no  vanifhing 
line  upon  it.  Nor  can  lines  parallel  to  the  pidure  have  any  vanifh¬ 
ing  points  upon  it ;  but  their  images  will  be  parallel  to  the  originals. 
If  the  original  is  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line,  as  A  B, 
fig.  )y  then  it  s  vanifliing  point  will  be  in  C,  the  center  of  the 
pidure,  or  point  of  fight ;  becaufe  E  C  is  perpendicular  to  the 


pidure,  and  therefore  parallel  to  AB.  All  lines,  which  are  pa* 
rallel  to  each  other,  but  not  parallel  to  the  pidure,  will  have  the 
fame  vanifhing  point;  becaufe  a  line  w'hich  paftes  through  the  eye, 
being  parallel  to  one  of  them,  is  parallel  to  all  the  reft;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  can  have  but  one  vanifhing  point,  whatever  be  their 
number. 

III.  The  image  of  a  line  bears  a  certain  prop^tion  to  it’s  origi¬ 
nal.  In  this  propofition  there  are  three  cafes;  for  the  original  line 
maybe  perpendicular,  parallel,  or  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  In  the  firft  cafe,  let  A  B,  fig.  8,  be  the  original  line,  con- 
fiftingof  three  equal  parts,  of  which  EC  contains  two;  then  EC 
-j-AB=BSi5£ five  parts.  Divide  AC  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
the  ray  BE  will  pafs  through  b  ;  and  A  b, :  A  C  :  :  B  A  :  B  A-j-CE 
(rs=BS,)  i.  e.  the  image  is  to  the  diftance  between  the  vanilhing 
point  C  and  the  interfeding  point  A,  as  the  original  objed  is  to 
it’s  own  length  added  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  pidure.. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  A  C — A  b-=z C  b  ?  A  B^-C  E^A 
C  E  :  :  A  C  ;  A  B-f  Q  E,  orC4:AC::CE;A  B-J-C  E,  i,  e. 
the  diftance  between  the  vanifhing  point  of  a  line  and  any  point  b 
in  it’s  image  is  to  the  diftance  between  the  vanifhing  point  and  the 
interfeding  point  as  the  diftance  E  C  is  to  A  B-^-C  E,  From  a 
view  of  the  figure  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  A  b  :  E  S  :  :  A  B  :  B  S,  i.  e, 
the  height  of  the  point  b  in  the  pidure  is  to  the  height  of  the  eye  as 
the  diftance  of  the  objedive  point  from  the  pidure  is  to  the  fum  qf 
the  fame  diftance  and  that  of  the  eye  from  the  pidure, 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  when  the  original  line  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  pidure,  the  image  ab  of  a  line  A  B,  fig.  9,  parallel  to  the 
pidure,  is  to  it’s  original  A  B  as  the  diftance  E  C,  of  the  image  is 
to  the  diftance  E  D  of  the  original  line.  Suppofethe  figure  con- 
ftruded,  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  triangles  E  B  D,  EC  b,  and  EC  a, 
E  Da,  are  refpedively  equiangular,  becaufe  a  k  is  parallel  to  AB  : 
and,  therefore,  C  b  :  D  B  :  :  E  C  :  D  E,  and  C  a :  D  A  :  :  E  C  :  D  E; 
confequently,  tf^:AB::EC:EJD.  In  the  third'cafe,  when  the 
original  line  is  oblique  to  the  pidure,  the  image  A  b  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  line  A  B,  fig.  10.  is  to  the  diftance  A  V  between  it’s  vanifh¬ 
ing  point  V,  and  the  interfeding  point  A,  as  the  length  pfthe  line 
A  B  is  to  the  fum  of  A  B  and  E  V,  the  diftance  of  the  vanifhing 
point  V  from  the  eye.  rThe  lines  A  B  and  E  V  are  parallel  by  con- 
ftrudion  ;  therefore  the  triangles  E  V  b  and  A  B  b  are  equiangular; 
therefore  V  i  :  A  ^  :  E  V  :  A  B,  i.  e.  the  diftance  between  the 
vanifhing  point  of  an  oblique  line  a°d  any  point  of  it’s  image  is  to 
the  remaining  part  of  A  V  as  the  diftance  of  the  vanifhing  point  is 
to  the  original  line ;  and  A^:A^4-^V~AV  ;  ;  A  B  ;  A  B 
4-EV. 

IV.  The  image  of  a  line  may  be  determined  by  transferring  the 
length  or  diftance  of  the  given  line  to  the  interfeding  line,  and  thi 
diftance  of  the  vanifhing  point  to  the  horizontal  line ;  i,  e,  by  bring¬ 
ing  both  into  the  plane  of  the  pidure.  Let  A  B  be  the  original  line, 
whofe  vanifhing  point  is  V,  and  produce  the  ground  line  F  A,  and 
the  vanifhing  line  H  V,  and  draw  A  V.  From  the  interfeding 
point  A  transfer  the  line  A  B  to  D,  and  from  V  transfer  E  V  to  L, 
then  draw  the  lines  B  E  and  D  L,  which  will  both  pafs  through  the 
fame  point  b,  and  give  A  b  for  the  image  of  A  B- 

Having  premifed  the  general  principles  of  perfpedive  in  drawing, 
we  fhall  now  fubjoin  fome  examples  of  the  pradice  qf  ichnogra- 
phic  perfpedive  in  the  following  problems. 

I.  To  find  the  reprefentation  of  an  objedive  point  A.  From  A, 
fig.  11,  draw  any  line  at  pleafure,  asAi>  interfeding  the  bottom 
of  the  pidure  in  1  ;  and  from  the  eye  E  draw  E  H  parallel  to  A  I, 
interfeding  the  horizontal  line  in  H;  which  will  be  the  vanifhing 
point  of  A  1 ;  draw  H  1,  and  from  A  a  line  to  E,  interfeding  H  I 
in  a;  and  a  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  original  point  A. 
Otherwife,  draw  A  1,  A  2,  fig.  12,  Nq  2,  at  pleafufe,  interfed¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  pidure  in  ?  and  si  ;  and  from  the  eye  E  draw 
E  H,  parallel  to  A  1,  and  E  L  parallel  to  A  7, ;  then  draw  H  1  and 
L  2,  which  will  interfed  each  other  in  a,  the  reprefentation  of 
A. 

There  is  alfo  another  method  of  refolving  this  problem,  or  of ex¬ 
hibiting  the  perfpedive  appearance/;,  of  an  objedive  point  H, 
fig.  13.  From  the  given  point  draw  H  I  perpendicular  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  line  D  E.  From  the  fundamental  line  D  E  cut  off  I  K 
rr=I  H  ;  through  the  point  of  fight  F  draw  a  horizontal  line  FP; 
and  make  F  P  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  S  E  :  laftly,  from  the 
point  I  to  the  point  of  fight  F,  draw  FI;  and  from  K  to  the  point 
of  diftance  P,  the  line  P  K.  The  interfedion  h  is  the  appearance  of 
the  objedive  point.  For  O  F  is  parallel  to  H  I,  therefore  F  is  the 
vanifhing  point  of  H  I ;  and  fince  the  reprefentation  of  H  I  is  in 
the  line  I  F,  and  confequently  the  image  of  the  point'  I  is  in  rite 
fame  line;  and  fince  O  P  is  parallel  to  H  K,  becaufe  the  triangles 
O  F  P  and  H  I  K  are  ifofceles  and  right  angled,  apd  confequently 
equiangular;  and  G  F  being  parallel  to  H  J,  FOH— OHI. 
therefore  P  O  H=zO  H  K  ;  P  will  be  the  vanifliing  point  of  H  K» 
and  the  image  of  the  point  jH  will  be  found  fomewhere  in  the  line 
K  P;  confequently  it  muft  be  exhibited  in  /;,  the  common  incerfec- 
tion  of  L  F  and  K  P. 

Hence,  1,  fince  the  appearance  of  the  extreme  points  of  a  right 
line  being  giyen,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  line  is  given ;  the' 
ichpographic  proje^ton  of  any  rediljnear  figure  may  be  nadby  this 
method.  And  2,  fince  any  number  of  poipts  of  a  curve  line  may 
by  this  means  be  projected  on  the  perfpedive  plane;  the  projedion 
of  curve  lines  may  likewifebe  effeded  after  the  fame  manner.  ^jnd' 
3,  therefore,  this  method  will  fuffice  for  mixtilinear  figures;  and 
is  confequently  pniverfal. 

II.  To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a  line  AB,  fig.  14,  which  is' 
perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  of  the  pidure.  The  point  C, 
where  E  C  interfeds  the  horizontal  lipe,  is  the  vanifliing  point  of 
A  B;  and  therefore,  if  AC  be  drawn,  and  from  B  be  drawn  B  E» 
interfeding  A  C?  in  b;  A  b  will  be  the  imageof  A  B* 

5  Otherwife ; 
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Otherwife;  from  B,  fig.  15,  draw  B  1  at  pleafure,  interfering 
the  ground  line  in  1  ;  and  from  the  eye  E  draw  E  H  parallel  to  B  i, 
interfering  the  horizontal  line  in  H;  then  H  is  the  vani filing  point 
of  B  1  :  and,  therefore,  drawing  A  C  apd  1  El,  the  point  b  of  their 
interferion  will  determine  the  required  image  A  b. 

III.  To  determine  the  image  of  a  line  A  B  parallel  to  the  ground 
line.  Draw  A  1,  B2 ,  fig.  16,  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line, 
and  C  will  be  the  vanifhing  point  ot  thole  lines;  draw  1  C,  2  C, 
and  BE  interfering  2  C  in  b ;  then  draw  ab  parallel  to  H  L,  and 
it  will  be  the  image  of  A  B. 

Otherwife,  by  two  vanifhing  points:  draw  A  2,  fig.  17,  at  plea- 
fure,  interfering  the  ground  line  in  '2;  and  draw  EH  parallel  to 
A  2,  then  H  is  the  vanifhing  point  ot  A  2:  draw  2  H  interfering 
1  C  in  a;  and  the  parallel  line  a  b  will  be  the  image  required. 

IV.  To  exhibit  the  image  of  a  line  A  B  oblique  to  the  pirure. 
Produce  A  B,  [Plate  1 19,  fig.  18,)  to  the  pirure,  and  draw  EH 
parallel  to  it;  and  from  1  draw  1  H,  and  from  the  extremities  A 
and  B  draw  lines  to  E,  which  will  interfer  x  H  in  a  and  b;  and 
a  b  is  the  image  of  A  B. 

Otherwife  ;  from  A,  B.  [Plate  120,  fig.  22,)  draw  A  1,  Br,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other:  and  from  E  draw  E  L  parallel  to  A  1,  B  1  ; 
then  draw  1  L,  1  L  interfering  2  H  in  a  and  b;  and  a  b  is  the  re- 
prefentation  of  A  B. 

The  problems  now  laid  down  will  ferve  for  determining  the  fitu- 
ation  of'all  objects  that  are  fuppofed  to  lie  upon  the  ground. 

V.  To  find  the  perfperive  appearance  of  a  triangle,  A  BC,  fig. 
23,  whofe  bafe  A  B  is  parallel  to  the  fundamental  line  D  E.  To 
the  fundamental  line  D  E  draw  a  parallel  at  an  interval  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  eye.  Alnune  a  fundamental  point  V,  oppofite  to 
this  either  direriy  or  obliquely,  as  the  cafe  requires.  Transfer  the 
didance  of  the  eye  from  V  toK.  From  the  feveral  angles  of  the 
triangles  A  C  B,  let  fall  perpendiculars,  A  1,  C  2,  B3  :  fet  off 
thefe  perpendiculars  upon  the  fundamental  line  I)E  oppofite  to  the 
point  of  Tiftance  K.  From  r.  2,  3,  draw  right  lines  to  thefun» 
damental  or  principal  point  V  1,  V2,  V3.  From  the  points  A, 
B,  and  C,  of  the  fundamental  line  D  E  draw  other  right  lines  A  K, 
B  K,  C  K,  to  the  point  of  diftance  K. 

Since  a,  b,  and  care  the  appearances  of  the  points  A,  B,  andC; 
the  right  lines  c  a,  ab,  be,  being  drawn,  a  c  b  will  be  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  triangle  A  C  B. 

After  the  fame  manner  is  a  triangle  projected  on  a  plane,  where 
the  vertex  C  is  oppofed  to  the  eye:  all  here  required  is,  that  it’s  fi- 
tuation  on  the  geometrical  plane  be  changed,  and  the  vertex  C  be 
turned  towards  the  fundamental  line  D  E. 

Otherwife;  produce  D  A  and  D  B,  fig.  24,  to  the  ground  line, 
and  draw  EL  parallel  to  A  D,  and  E  H  parallel  to  B  D;  then 
draw  1  L  and  2  H  interfe&ing  each  other  in  d;  and  a  will  be  the 
reprefentation  of  the  angular  point  D.  From  B  draw  B  1  parallel 
to  A  1,  and  L  will  be  it’s  vani filing  point ;  therefore,  draw  1  L  in¬ 
terfering  2H  in  the  points,  and  b  will  be  the  reprefentation  of 
the  angular  point  B  ;  and  fince  A  B  is  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
piflure,  from  the  point  b  draw  b  a  parallel  to  the  ground  line,  and 
the  image  of  the  triangle  will  be  completed:  or,  it  may  be  done  by 
drawing  A  3  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  piflure,  and  then 
3  C  cutting  1  L  in  the  point  a,  &c.  If  this  triangle  be  equilateral, 
it  may  be  eafily  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  deferibing  from  E, 
with  any  radius,  one  arc  O  P,  bife&ing  it  in  X,  and  drawing  EC: 
from  C  draw  a  line  through  a',  interfering  ab  in  e.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent,  becaufe  C  is  the  vaniihing  point  of  D  F. 

The  triangle  may  alfo  be  projered  by  having  only  one  fide  a  d, 
(fig.  25,)  given  :  let  this  be  produced  to  it’s  vaniihing  point  L,  and 
draw  L  E;  then  at  L,  with  thediflance  L  E,  deferibe  the  arc  HE, 
interfering  the  horizontal  line  in  H,  and  H  is  the  vaniihing  point 
of  the  other  fide^  d ;  and  by  drazving  a  b  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
line,  the  reprefentation  will  be  completed. 

This  method  furnilhes  a  very  ufeful  rule  for  Ihortening  the  ope¬ 
rations  in  pevfperive.  For  fuppofe  a  L  to  be  a  line  given  in  per¬ 
fperive,  (that  is,  to  be  drawn  upon  the  pirure)  to  any  vaniihing 
point  L;  and  let  it  be  required  to  cut  off  a  part  ad,  of  the  line 
a  L,  to  reprefent  a  given  length.  From  the  end  a  of  the  line  a  d, 
draw  a  b  parallel  to  the  horizontal  line  H  L,  and  call  a  b  the  repre¬ 
fentation  of  a  parallel  line  upon  the  pirure ;  then  from  L  the 
vanifhing  point  of  a  d  transfer  the  difiance  L  E  to  IT  :  from  H  draw 
a  line  to  b,  interfering  a  L  in  d,  then  will  a  d  reprefent  the  length 
of  the  line  a  b.  Or,  if  a  d be  a  line  given  in  perfperive,  and  it  be 
required  to  find  the  length  of  the  parallel  line  a  b,  the  fame  procefs 
•will  ferve:  fora  line,  drawn  from  H  through  d,  will  cut  off  a  b  to 
reprefent  a  length  (in  perfperive)  equal  to  a  d;  becaufe,  the  whole 
'  figure  a  b  d  being  the  reprefentation  of  au  equilateral  triangle,  it’s 
fidcs  are  all  equal  in  tfie  original  figure;  confequently,  in  either  of 
the  above  cafes,  a  b  and  a  d  mufi  reprefent  lines  which  are  equal  to 
each  other. 

VI.  To  exhibit  the  perfperive  appearance  of  a  fquare  ABDC, 
fig.  26,  feen  obliquely,  and  having  one  of  it’s  fides  A  B  in  the 
fundamental  line.  The  Iqilare  being  viewed  obliquely,  affume  the 
principal  point  V  in  the  horizontal  line  IT  R,  in  fnch  a  manner, 
as  that  a  perpendicular  to  the  fundamental  line  may  fall  without  the 

•  fide  of  the  fquave  A  B;  at  leaft  may  nor  bifedt  it;  and  make  V  K 
the  diftance  of  the  eye.  Transfer  the  perpendiculars  A  C  and  B  D 
to  ;he  f  undamental  line  D  E  ;  and  draw  the  right  lines  K  B,  K  D, 
as  alfo  A  V,  VC.  Then  will  A  and  B  be  their  own  appearances; 
and  c  and  d  the  appearances  of  the  points  C  and  D.  Confequently, 
A  c  dB  is* the  appearance  of  the  fquare  ABDC.  If  the  fquare 
A  C  B  D  fhould  beat  a  diftance  from  the  fundamental  line  D  E; 
which  vet  rarelv  happens  in  prar  ice ;  the  diftances  of  the  angles 
A  and  B  muft  likewife  be  transferred  to  the  fundamental  line:  as 
is  evident  from  the  preceding  problem.  And,  fince  even  the 
No.  62.  Vox..  II. 
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oblique  view  is  not  very  common  ;  in  what  follows,  we  flrall  al¬ 
ways  1  uppole  the  figure  to  be  psfited  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  eye: 
unlefs  where  the  contrary  is  exprefsly  mentioned.  Thus:  let  the 
original  fquare  be  ABED,  (fig.  27.)  Draw  AC,  BC  to  the 
vanifhing  point  C  ot  the  perpendicular  fidcs  AD,  B  F;  from  the 
eve  E .  draw-  E  H  and  E  L  parallel  to  the  diagonals  B  D  and  A  F: 
then  from  A  and  B  draw  lines  to  L  and  H,  interfering  A  C  in  d, 

anc  J5  C  in  f ;  then  d f,  being  drawn ,  completes  the  reprefen¬ 
tation.  r 


Having  found  the  image  of  one  fquare,  that  of  any  other,  ik  mn. 
may  be  eafily  found,  by  fuppofing  i  k  to  be  one  fide  of  the  image, 
and  drawing,  from  i  and  k,  i  C  and  k  C  ;  then  from  i  draw  i  H, 
and  from kdraw  k  L,  which  will  give  the  depth  of  the  fquare. 

Or,  one  diagonal  only  will  be  fufficient.  Thus:  A  L  interfc£fs 
B  C  in  f ;  therefore,  draw  fid  parallel  to  the  horizontal  line. 

With  refpetff  to  fijuares  thus  fituated  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
vanifhing  points  IT  and  L  of  their  diagonal,  are  exa&ly  as  far  from 
the  center  of  the  pidfure,  or  point  of  fight,  as  from  the  eye.  p'or 
H  C  and  L  C  are  each  equal  to  the  diftance  C  E;  and,  therefore,  by 
letting  off  C  IT  or  C  L  equal  to  C  E,  the  lines  EH  and  E  L  may 
be  omitted.  '  -  1 

There  are  other  methods  of  revolving  this  problem  :  thus  (in  fig. 
28,)  if  only  the  height  A  B  of  the  fquare  be  given  ;  let  off  A  Dand 
A  1  equal  to  A  B  ;  from  A  and  D  draw  lines  to  C,  and  make  C  L 
=C  E  ;  draiv  1  L  interfering  A  C  mb;  then  will  A  b  be  equal 
to  A  1  ;  draw  b  d parallel  to  the  horizontal  line,  and  the  reprefenta¬ 
tion  will  be  completed.  Or,  if  one  fide  G  I  be  given,  draw  lines 
from  G  I  to  C;  make  C  H=C  E;  from  H  draw  H  G,  inter¬ 
fering  I  C  in  r ;  and  draw  the  parallel  r  s.  Or,  if  the  middle 
diameter  n p  oe  given,  bifer  n  p  in  0 ;  from  C  draw  lines  through 
the  extremes  n  p ;  from  PI  produce  a  line  through  0,  interfering 
I  C  in  r,  and  G  C  in  G;  lafily,  from  rand  G  draw  the  parallels 
G  I,  rs,  which  complete  the  figure. 

'  VII.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  fquare  A  B  C  D,  (fig.  29,) 
whofe  diagonal  A  C  is  perpendicular  to  the  fundamental  line.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  fid*  D  C  and  C  B  till  they  meet  the  fundamental  line  iff 

1  and  2.^  From  the  principal  point  V  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the 

eye  to  K  and  L,  Prom  K  to  A  and  1  draw  right  lines  K  A  and 
K  1  ;  and  from  L  to  A  and  2,  the  right  lines  LA,  L  2.  The  in- 
terfedfions  of  thefe  lines  will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  fquare 
A  B  C  D  viewed  angle  -wile.  » 

VIII.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  fquare  A  B  C  D,  (fig.  30,) 
wherein  another,  I  M  G  H,  is  inferibed;  the  fide  of  the  greater, 
AB,  being  in  the  fundamental  line  ;  and  the  diagonal  of  the  lefs, 
perpendicular  to  the  fundamental.  From  the  principal  point  V,  fet 
off,  each  way,  on  the  horizontal  line  IT  R,  the  diftances  V  L  and 
V  K  ;  draw  V  A  and  V  B  ;  and  K  A  and  L  B  ;  then  will  A  c  dB  be 
the  appearance  ofthe  fq  uare  A  C  D  B.  Produce  the  fide  of  the  in¬ 
feribed  fquare  I  H,  till  it  meets  the  fundamental  line  in  I  ;  and  draw 
the  right  lines  K  1,  and  K  M;  then  will  ih  g  M  be  the  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  the  inferibed  fquare  I  PI  G  M.  Hence  is  eafily  conceived 
the  projection  of  any  figures  inferibed  in  others. 

IX.  To  exhibit  the  perfpedtive  of  a  pavement,  confifting  of 
fquare  [tones,  viewed  diiectly.  Divide  the  fide  A  B,  fig.  31,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  fundamental  lineDE,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as 
there  are  fquare  ftones  in  one  row.  From  the  feveral  points  of  di- 
vifion,  draw  right  lines  to  the  principal  point  V  ;  and  from  A  to 
the  point  of  diftance  K,  draw  a  right  line  AK;  and  from  B 
to  the  other  point  of  diftance  L,  draw  another  L  B.  Through  the 
points  of  the  interfciTions  of  the  correfponding  lines  draw  right 
lines  on  each  fide,  to  be  produced  to  the  right  lines  A  V  and 
B  V.  Then  will  A  f  g  B  be  the  appearance  of  the  pavement 
A  F  G  B. 

X.  To  determine  the  reprefentation  of  a  regular  hexagon 
A  B  D  F  G  I,  (fig.  32,)  when  one  of  it’s  fidcs  is  parallel  to  the 
ground  line.  Produce  the  feveral  oblique  fides  to  interfed  the 
ground  line,  and  parallel  to  thefe  draw  E  H  and-E  L  ;  then  FI  will 
be  the  vanifhing  point  of  A  I  and  D  F,  and  L  vyill  be  the  vanifhing 
point  of  B  D  and  I  G.  Through  the  angular  points  A,  F,  B,  and 
G,  draw  Fi,  G  2,  which,  being  parallel  to  thq fides  B  D  and  AT, 
will  have  L  and  H  for  their  vanifhing  points:  from  1  draw  1  L, 
and  from  2-  draiv  2  II,  interfedling  each  other  in  i ;  then  i  will  be 
the  reprefentation  of  the  corner  I.  From  1  draw  1  L,  interfering 

2  H  in  a;  and  a  will  be  reprefentation  of  the  cornier  A,  and 

a  i  that  of  the  fide  A  I ;  then  draw  1  L  and  2  H,  and  b  will  be  the 
reprefentation  of  B,  and  a  b  being  drawn,  will  be  the  image  of 
A  B,  &c.  Jn  the  fame  manner  the  image  of  an  odlagon  may  be  de¬ 
termined.  This  method  will  likewife  ferve  for  the  reprefentation  of 
a  circle;  for  having  found  eight  points  in  the  circumference,  they 
will  be  fufficient  guides  for  drawing  the  figure.  This  problem  may 
be  refolved  by  only  having  one  fide  b  d,  (fig.  33,)  in  the  reprefenta¬ 
tion  given.  Through  the  corner^  draw  a  line  an  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  line  ;  and  produced  d  to  it’s  vanifhing  point  H  ;  from  H 
draw  HE,  and  make  H  L=H  E ;  then  from  L,  draw  a  line 
through  d,  interfering  an'mn;  then  b  n  reprefents  a  line  equal  to 
the  original  b  d ;  make  a  b~b  n ;  and  ab  is  the  reprefentation  of 
one  parallel  fide;  from  d  draw  d  L  and  from  a  draw  a  H,  cutting 
d  L  in/;  then /is  another  corner;  and  df  reprefents  another  fide. 
Again,  from  d  draw  di  parallel  to  the  horizontal  line,  and  a  L 
cutting  it  in;;  and  ;  is  another  corner,  and  a  i  another  fide: 
lafily,  draw  IT  i  and  the  parallel  f  g,  and  the  reprefentation  is  Com¬ 
pleted.  .  *  •  1 

XI.  To  exhibit  the  perfperive  of  a  circle.  If  the  circle  be  final!, 

circumfcribe  a  fquare  about  if.  Draw  diagonals  and  diameters  b  a 
and  d  e,  (fig.  34,)  interfering  each  other  at  rjght  angles ;  and  draw 
the  right  lines  f  g  and  b  c  parallel  to  the  diameter  d  e  through  b  and 
f;  as  alfo  through  c  and  g  draw  right  lines  meeting  the  fundamental 
J  9  B  line 
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draw 


k^T.hl  rannea  the  points 

of  interfeaion?  t>,  J,  d,f  h,g,  e,  c,  with  arcs  &C‘ 

Thus  will  abdfbgec  a /  be  the  appearance  ot  the  circle 

If  the  circle  be  large,  on  the  middle  of  the  fundamental  A  . 

Xr  )  defcribe  a  femicircle;  arid  from  the  feveral  points  of 

nenoherv  C,  F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  to  the  fundamental  line,  let  tall  per- 
P  P.  J'  p  Tp  r,  cl  ~  I  <-  &c.  From  the  points  A,  i» 

pendiculars  G  1,  1'  2,  03,  n  4,  15  on-.  •  ‘v  acnlfna 

2  -2  4l  c,  &c.  rto  right  lines  to  the  principal  point  V,  as  aUo  a 

fi’aht  1  me  from  B  to  the  point  of  diftance  L;  and  another  from  A  to 
he  point  of  diftance  K.  Vougl,  the  common 
right  lines  as  in  the  preceding  problem ;  thus  Hi 
points,  r.  t\s,h,i,  which  are  the  representations  ot  G,b,U,H,  1, 
and  thefe,  being  connedted  as  before,  give  the  proctor,  of  the  arc  e 
The  eafteft  tni  bell  method  for  putting  a  circle  into  perlpea.ve 
feetns  to  be  the  following;  which  admits  alfo  ol  unwerfal  apphea- 

ISn  Le,  .  i.  (fig-  36.)%refen,  the  diameterof  thegtven^cle: 

bife£t  it  in  c  for  the  center;  make  C  H,  G  L,  cucn  q 
the  breadth  of  the  pidure;  d.vide  C  H  C  L,  each  into  five  equal 
Darts-  and  make  C  h,  C  l  each  equal  to  two  parts  and  one  four¬ 
teenth.  From  H  produce  a  line  St  pleafure  through  the  center  c; 
from  b,  draw  two  lines  through  the  extremities  a,  b  interfering 
H  4  in  the  points  3  and 4;  do  the-  fame  by  the  line  L  5  wit  the 
point  l;  then  draiv  a  line  from  C  through  the  center  c;  from  H 
draw  lines  through  a  and  b,  interfering  C  r  in  1  and  2  ;  and  having 
thus  obtained  eight  points  in  the  image  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  the  outline  may  be  very  accurately  drawn  through  thefe 

P°Hence  it  appears,  not  only  how  any  curvilinear  figure  may  be 
proje&ed  on  a  plane;  but  alfo  how  any  pavement,  conliihngof  any 
kind  of  ffones,  may  be  delineated  in  perfpedive.. 

Hence  alfo  appears  what  ufethefquare  is  ot,  in  perfpedive;  tor 
even  in  the  fecond  cafe  we  ufe  a  fquare  divided  into  certain  areola:, 
and  circumfcribed  about  the  circle;  though  it  be  not  delineateu  on 

the  geometrical  plane  in  the  diagram.  . 

XII.  To  exhibit  the  perfpedive  of  a  regular  pentagon,  having  a 
broad  limb,  terminated  by  lines  parallel  thereto. 1.  From  the  le- 
veral  angles  of  the  exterior  pentagon,  A,  B,  G,  D,  G,  (Jig.  37  ft  ™ 
the  fundamental  line  T  S,  let  fall  perpendiculars  Ao  B  i,  G  2, 
D3  E4;  which,  as  in  the  former,  transfer  to  the  fundamental 
line.  Conned;  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  to  the  principal  point  V;  and 
the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  to  the  point  of  diftance  K  1  hus  will  the 
common  interfedions  reprelent  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  pen¬ 
tagon.  2.  If  now,  from  the  inner  angles  G,  H,  K,  L,  1,  the  per¬ 
pendiculars,  Go,  HS,  K6,  I7,  L8,  be  in  the  like  manner  let 
fall ;  and  the  reft  be  done  as  in  the  former;  we  fliall  I have :  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  inner  pentagon.  The  pentagon  ABGDt,  there¬ 
fore,  with  it’s  limb,  is  reprefented  in  perlpedive. 

This  problem  is  added  for  the  fake  of  an  inftance  of  the  projedion 
ef  a  figure  that  has  a  broad  limb,  or  edge. . 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  if  the  magnitudes  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  an  obied  be  given  in  numbers,  together  with  the  height  and  dif- 
tance  of  the  eye;  it’s  figure  is  to  be  conftruded  by  a  geometrical 
fcale;  and  the  fundamental  point,  with  the  point  of  diftance,  to  be 

determined  by  the  fame.  , 

Nor  is  it  always  neceftary,  that  the  objed  be  delineated  under  the 
fundamental  line :  in  the  projedion  of  fquares  and  pavements  it  is 
beft  let  alone.  But  where  it  is  neceftary,  and  fpaceis  wanting,  draw 
it  apart ;  finJ  the  divifions  in  it,  and  transfer  them  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  line  in  the  plane.  _  t  -CAT 

Threads  being  hung  in  the  principal  point,  and  the  point  ot  uil- 
tance,  and  thence  ftretched  to  the  points  of  the  divifions  ot  the  fun¬ 
damental  line;  the  common  interfedion  of  the  threads  will  give  the 
projedion  of  the  feveral  points  without  confufion;  a  thing  much  to 
be  feared  from  the  multiplicity  of  lines  to  be  dravyn. 

XIII.  Having  given  the  center  C  erf  the  pidure,  (fig.  38,)  the 
vaniftiing  line  H  L,  and  two  vanifhing  points  H,  L,  of  a  fquate 
b  dof;  to  find  the  diftance  of  the  pidure.  Bifed  H  L  in  A;  front 
A  with  the  radius  A  H,  (or  A  L,)  defcribe  the  arc  L  E  FI ;  fiom  G 
draw  the  perpendicular  C  E  to  touch  the  arc  L  E  H,  and  E  C  will 
be  the  diftance  of  the  pidure  :  For,  drawing  L  E  and  H  E,  which 
will  make  a  right  angle  at  E,  and  EH,  EL,  are  parallel  to  the 
originals  of  b  d,  h /,  and  confequently  C  E  is  the  true  diftance  of 
the  eye,  &c. 

XIV.  Having  given  the  reprefentation  of  two  lines  B  a,  u  J, 
(Plate  121,  fig.  39,)  to  find  their  originals  BA,  D  F.  From  the 
interfeding  point  B,  draw  B  A  parallel  to  C  E  ;  from  E  draw  a  line 
through  a  interfeding  A  Bin  A;  then  B  A  is  the  original  of  B  a. 
Again,  from  the  vanifhing  point  H,  draw  E  H  ;  and  from  the  in¬ 
terfeding  point  D,  draw  13  F  parallel  to  EH  ;  then  from  E,  draw 
E  F  through  the  point /,  which  gives  D  F  for  the  original  of  13/. 
N.  B.  Thefe  two  laft  articles  comprehend  a  part  of  what  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  calls  the  inverfe  pradicc  of  perlpedive. 

Having  in  the  preceding  problems  illuftrated  the  principles  and 
practice  of  perfpedive,  as  it  relates  to  objeds  fituated  upon  the 
ground  plane,  we  fliall  now  give  a  brief"  account  of  the  method  of 
reprefenting  objeds,  that  are  perpendicular  and  oblique  to  it ;  ob- 
ferving,  in  general,  that  thofe  which  are  parallel  to  the  ground 
plane  may  be  drawn  by  the  help  of  thofe  that  are  perpendicular  to  it ; 
and  that  lines  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane  muft  be  reprefented 
by  lines  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line,  wherever  they  are  fitu¬ 
ated.  In  order  to  determine  the  vanifhing  lines  and  vanifhing 
■points  of  planes  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  we  may 
fuppofe  thefe  planes  to  be  either  perpendicular  to  the  pidure,  or  ob¬ 
lique  to  it.  Let  the  fquare  plane  B  K  I  F,  (fig.  40,)  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  pidure,  to  that  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  vanifh  into 
C,  it’s  center.'  Draw  the  line  EV  through  C,  and  perpendicular  to 
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H  L,  and  E  V  will  be  the  vaniftiing  line  of  the  plane  B  K  I  F.  And 
fince  C  IF  is  perpendicular  to  the  vaniftiing  line  E  V,  C  istheeen- 
ter‘of  that  vanifhing  line:  and  as  C  H  is  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the 
eye,  H  will  be  the  tranfpofed  place  of  the  eye,  and  H  C  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  vanifhing  line  E  V.  But  if  the  plane  abed  (fig.  41 ,)  is 
oblique  to  the  pidure,  ihen  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  will  not  vanifh 
into  it’s  center  C,  but  into  the  point  L,  on  one  fide  of  the  center. 
Draw  a  line  through  the  vaniftiing  point  L,  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizontal' line;  then  V  U  is  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  abbd.  And  i 
becaufe  C  L  is  perpendicular  to  the  vanifhing  line  VU,  L  will  be 
the  center  of  that  vanifhing  line.  Again,  draw  EL,  and  this  will  be 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  E  from  the  vanifhing  line  V  L;  and  this  dif¬ 
tance  transferred  to  H,  will  give  H  for  the  tranfpofed  place  of  the 
eye,  and  H  L  for  the  tranfpofed  diftance  of  the  vanifhing  tine  V  U. 

XV.  To find  the  reprefentations  off  lanes,  whoje  bajes  are  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  ground  line  of  the  pi  ft  are.  E.  gr.  J.etone  corner  A  of 
the  plane  A  BED  (fig.  42,)  be'  at  the  bottom  of  the  pidure;  and 
let  it  be  required  to  draw  the  reprefentation  of  a  plane  teh  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  wide.  From  A,  upon  the  ground  line,  make  a  fcale 
of  equal  parts,  reprefenting  feet  at  pleafure  :  from  A  draw  A  D  per¬ 
pendicular  to  this  line,  and  produce  it  at  pleafure:  upon  A  D  fet 
ten  feet  from  A  upwards,  and  draw  D  C  to  the  center  C,  and  from 
A  draw  A  C ;  make  C  H=C  E,  and  draw  H  4  interfeding  A  C 
in  B  ;  then  A  B — 4  feet  ;  therefore,  from  B  draw  B  F  parallel  to 
A  D,  and  A  B  F  D  will  be  the  reprefentation  required.  Let  the  i 
plane,  whofe  reprefentation  efgh  is  required,  be  four  feet  wide,  and 
five  feet  high,  and  it’s  neareft  corner  e  be  one  foot  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pidure.  Draw  CN  at  pleafure;  make  C  L— C  E  ;  and  fet 
oft"  one  foot  from  N  to  y,  and  draw  L  9  interfeding  CNinr;  and 
e  w  ill  be  one  foot  from  the  bottom.  Take  4  feet  more,  as  9  5,  and 
draw  5  L  interfeding  C  N  in  /,  and  ef  is  equal  to  4  feet;  draw 
N  O  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  pidure*  and  make  it  equal 
to  five  feet  ;  draw  eg,  f  h,  parallel  to  N  O,  and  draw  O  C,  which 
will  complete  the  propofed  reprefentation.  Otherw'ife:  from  e  draw 
c  x  parallel  to  N  A,  interfeding  L  5  in  x;  then  c  x  will  be  4  feet ; 
make  e  g  to  e  x  as  5  is  to  4*  and  drazv  g  C.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
may  determine  the  image  abed  ot  a  plane,  4  feet  fquare,  removed 
5  feet  into  the  pidure,  and  whofe  lower  edge  is  in  the  line  A  G. 
From  A,  w  here  C  A  interfeds  the  ground  line,  fet  off  5  feet  for  it’s 
diftance,  as  A  5,  and  4  feet  for  it’s  breadth,  as  5  9;  draw  H  5  and 
H  9,  interfeding  A  C  in  a  and  b ;  then  a  b  is  the  reprefentation  of 
it’s  depth  ;  draw  a  d,  be,  parallel  to  A  D,  and  make  A  Q_fcur  feet  ; 
then  drazv  Q_C,  which  completes  the  figure. 

Ex.  2.  Having  B  given  as  one  angular  point  of  a  fquare. plane, 
and  B  M  for  it’s  height  and  breadth  upon  the  pidure;^  thence  to 
determine  the  reprefentation  of  the  whole  plane  B  F  I  K  (fig.  40.) 
From  the  corner  B,  drazv  the  perpendicular  B  F  ;  make  B  f  :rrB  M, 
and  draw  M  I,  interfeding  A  C  in  K  ;  drazv  K  I  parallel, to  B  F ; 
then  F  C  completes  the  figure.  If  the  reprefentation  be  determined, 
and  it  be  required  to  find  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  original; 
produce  C  B  to  A ;  at  A  ered  a  perpendicular  A  D ;  from  L  pro¬ 
duce  lines  through  B  and  K,  interfeding  the  bottom  of  the  pidure 
in  N  and  2.  -The  fpace  2  N  comprehends  eight  feet,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  B  K  reprefents  eight  feet.  For  the  height  B  F,  produce  C  F 
to  13,  and  the  fpace  A  13  contains  eight  feet.  N.  B.  The  vanifti- 
ino-  lines  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  ground  are  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  line,  and  always  pafs  through  the  vanifhing  point  of 
thofe  planes:  thus,  the  vanifhing  line  EV  paffes  through  C  ;  and 
E  V  is  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  B  F  I  K,  as  is  evident  by  turn- 
in?  the  figure,  and  confidering  E  V  as  the  horizontal  line,  H  as  the 
eye,  H  E  as  it’s  diftance,  and  B  F  I  K  as  the  reprefentation.  of  a 
fquare  lying  upon  the  ground  ;  fo  that  in  this  exampie  we  have  the 
vaniftiing  line  H  L  of  planes  parallel  to  the  ground,  and  alfo  the 
vanifhing  line  E  V  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  conneded 
together. 

XVI.  To  determine  the  reprejentations  of  planes  that  are  parallel  to 
the  pi  ft  ure.  E.  gr.  Let  the  plane  abed,  (fig.  43,)  five  feet  wide, 
and  eight  feet  high,  be  removed  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pidure.  From  A  and  5,  draw  A  C  and  5  C  ;  make  G  HzriC  F., 
and  draw  7  H,  interfeding  5  C  in  b  ;  then  5  b  reprefents  a  length 
equal  to  5  7  or  2  feet ;  draw  a  b  parallel  to  the  ground  line,  culling 
A  C  in  a.  which  will  give  the  length  of  the  lower  fide;  ered  the 
perpendiculars  a  c,  b  d ;  make  b  d  equal  to  8  feet,  and  draw  the  pa¬ 
rallel  d  c. '  I f  the  plane  ghik  be  9  feet  high,  and  3  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  pidure  ;  drazv  a  line  at  pleafure  from 
C,  as  C9;  take  3  feet,  and  draw  another  line  from  BC;  Rom  L 
draw  L  9,  interfeding  B  C  in  e ;  then  e  B  reprefents  three  feet  ; 
from  e  draw  the  parallel  e  f,  and  from  L  produce  L/  interfering 
e  C  in^,  which  gives  eg  for  a  perfpedive  length  reprefenting  ej. 
Now  ^/and /B  are  the  reprefentations  of  two  fquares,  whofe  lifts 
are  all  equal  in  the  original  figures  ;  and  therefore  all  the  Tides  ef, 
eg,  &c.  reprefent  equal  lines,  and,  confequently,  9  ,}  reprefents 
the  depth  of  6  feet,  and  h  g  the  parallel  width  of  3  feet.  Draw  the 
perpendiculars  hk,  g  i;  and  mfake  g  i  three  times  the  length  o fgh; 
and  draw  i  k  parallel  to  g  h.  4 

XVII.  To  find  the  reprefentations  of  planes,  that  are  oblique  to  the 
ground  tine  or  bottom  of  the  picture.  Let  u  b  d  c  ( fig.  41 .)  be  eight  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  tw'.o  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  pidure  ; 
let  L  be  it’s  vanifhing  point,  and-A  L  the  line  in  which  the  plane  is 
to  ftand.  Draw  A  B"  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of 'the  pidure  ; 
fet  8  feet  upon  it,  and  drazv  B  L,  transferring  L  E  to  FI  ;  take  A  2 
—2  feet,  and  from  2  produce  2  H,  interfeding  AL  in  a;  then 
A  a  reprefents  a  line  equal  to  A  2=2  feet.  Again,  from  2  feet 
fet  off  8  feef,  and  draw  D  H  interfering  A  L  in  b;  then  a  b  repre¬ 
fents  the  length  of  8  feet;  draw  a  c  and  b  d  parallel  to  AB.  W  hen 
the  reprefentation  is  not  to  be  of  any  particular  dimenfion,  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  exceeding  fimple.  Let  A  B  (fig.  42>]  be  one  fide  given, 
and  A  D  it’s  height ;  from  A  and  b.draw  A  P,  B  F,  perpendicular 
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DRAWING. 


to  the  bottom  of  the  picture  ;  and  from  C  draw  C  F.  N.  B.  The 
vanifhing  point  Cof  the  line  A  B  is  the  vanifhing  point  of  every  line 
Q_/  m  k,  See.  parallel  to  A  B.  For  the  application  of  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  in  determining  the  pe-rfpe£tive  of  folid  figures,  fee  Sceno- 
craphv. 

As  to  obje&s  that  are  inclined  to  the  ground,  fych  as  pediments, 
roofs  of  houfes.  Sec.  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  part  of  per- 
fpeclive  was  little,  if  at  all,  underflood  by  any  authors  before  Dr. 
Taylor;  who  has  (hewn,  that  inclined  objeds  have  their  proper 
vanifhing  lines  and  points,  as  well  as  thofe  which  lie  flat  upon  the 
ground,  or  are  perpendicular  to  it ;  and  that  the  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  appearance  of  objects  in  either  cafe  is  exactly  the  fame. 
For  the  illuffration  of  this  method,  let  ad  c  gf  i  [Jig.  44,)  reprefent 
the  body  of  a  houfe  ;  the  fide  c  igf  being  parallel,  the  other  fide  add 
hath  it’s  vani  fhing  line  V  U,  which  pafl'es  through  the  center  of  the 
pidlure,  aud  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  ;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  roof  is  formed  by  two  inclined  planes,  one  leaning 
towards  the  eye,  the  other  from  it.  Thefe  inclined  planes  have  their 
proper  vanilhing  lines  and  vanifhing  points  upon  the  picture,  as  well 
as  thofe  which  are  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  ground.  It 
has  been  already  fhewn  (fee  Jig.  40,)  that  V  U,  continued,  is  the 
vanifhing  line  of  all  the  lines,  which  can  be  drawn  within  the  plane 
add;  however,  let  us  here  turn  the  figure,  and  call  C  the  center 
of  the  pidlure,  C  E  the  diftance  of  the  eye,  and  V  U  the  horizontal 
line  ;  ad  c  1  the  reprefentation  of  a  parallelogram,  and  abi  a  triangle 
joined  to  the  end  of  it.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  line  fr  to  be  the 
bottom  of  the  fquare  f  i  b  r,  whofe  vanifhing  point  is  V,  and  the 
vanifhing  points  of  it’s  diagonals  are  D  and  F  ;  and  let  c  i  fg  repre¬ 
fent  a  parallelogram  even  with  the  eye,  which  will  complete  the  re- 
p  refentation  of  a  folid  body,  like  the  model  of  a  houfe,  laid  upon  that 
fide,  which  by  workmen  , is  called  the  gable  end.  If  this  be  a  true 
reprefentation,  that  is,  ifV  U  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  abi  c  d,  and 
D  F  the  vanilhing  line  off  i  b  r,  then  turning  the  figure  in  any  po- 
fuion  cannot  make  any  alteration  in  the  perfpedlive,  becanfe  V  U 
and  D  F  will  be  invariably  the  vanilhing  lines  of  a  b  i  c  d,  b  i  fr.  Sec. 
The  planes  abi,  b  rfi,  are  joined  by  the  line  /  b,  the  vanifhing 
point  of  which  is  V ;  and  becanfe  the  original  of f  r  is  parallel  to  the 
original  of  i  b ,  b,oth  i  b  and  f  r  will  vanilh  into  the  fame  point  V  ; 
or  into  that  point  where  the  vanifhing  lines  V  U  and  D  F  crofs  each 
other  ;  for  the  vanifhing  point  V  rntufl  be  in  the  line  V  U,  which  is 
the  vanilhing  line  of  the  plane  a  dci  b,  and  it  muff  be  alfo  in  the 
vanifhing  line  D  F  of  the  inclined  plane  b  f;  for  the  line  i  b  is  the 
cothmon  fedlion  of  both  planes;  therefore  it’s  vanifhing  point  mufl 
be  the  interfedlion  of  the  vanifhing  line  of  thofe  planes. 

XVIII.  To  find  the  vanifiing  line  of  the  inclined  plane  b  i  f  r;  and 
afo  the  center  and  diflance  of  it.  Let  E  L  be  the  horizontal  line,  C 
the  center  of  the  pidlure,  C  E  it’s  diflance,  a  d  c  g  f  i  the  body  of  a 
houfe,  and  U  V  the  vanilhing  line  of  it’s  fide  add.  Upon  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  or  parallel  to  it,  draw  s  t,  then  the  figure  s  1 0  m  rt  will 
be  a  fmalL  module  of  the  perpendicular  plane  a  dc  i  b  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  let  0  m  be  the  inclination  of  the  inclined  plane  with  n  m,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  45 °.  From  the  eye  E  draw  E  V  parallel  to  m  0,  inter- 
feeling  the  vanifhing  line  VU  in  V ;  through  V  draw  D  F  parallel 
to  the  horizontal  line  E  L  ;  then  is  D  F  the  vanifhing  line  required, 

V  it’s  center,  and  E  V  it’s  diflance.  In  order  to  find  the  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  the  pJane  b  i  f  r,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  perfedl  fquare,  Sec. 
let  i  b  be  the  reprefentation  of  one  fide  of  the  fquare,  whofe  vanifh¬ 
ing  point  is  V.  Produce  the  perpendicular  C  V  at  pleafure  ;  make 

V  D,  V  K,  V  F,  each  equal  to  the  diflance  E  V  of  the  vanifhing 
line  D  F  ;  then  is  V  K  the  diflance  E  V,  tranfpofed  to  K  ;  and  be- 
caufe  V  D,  V  F,  are  each  equal  to  V  K  ;  therefore  D  and  F are  the 
vanifhing  points  of  the  diagonals  i  rand  f  b.  From  the  points  i  and 
b  draw  i  f,  b  r,  parallel  to  the  vanifhing  line  D  F  ;  from  D  draw 
D  i,  cutting  b  r  in  r ;  then  r  b  is  cut  off  to  reprefent  another  fide  of 
the  fquare  ;  from  V  draw  a  line  through  r,  interfering  i  f  in  /, 
which  completes  the  perfpe£tive  of  a  fquare  in  this  pofition.  This 
may  alfo  be  done  by  merely  giving  the  inclination  of  the  plane  :  fup¬ 
pofe  it  4/  ;  at  the  eye  E  make  an  angle  with  the  line  E  C  of  450, 
and  draw  E  V  interfering  U  V  in  V  ;  make  V  F,  V  D,  each  equal 
to  V  E  ;  then  Vis  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fides,  i  b,  fr;  and  D, 
Fj  the  vanifhing  points  of  the  diagonals ;  from  whence  the  figure 
may  be  completed  as  before.  The  vanifhing  line,  it’s  center,  and 
the  diflance  of  the  oppolite  inclined  plane,  are  determined  in  the 
fame  manner. 

XIX.  To  find  the  vanifhing  line  of  a  roof  i  brf,  Sec.  (fig.  45,)  when 
the  gable  end  abi  is  parallel  to  the  pidlure  ;  and  to  determine  the  whole 
reprefentation.  Having  drawn  the  body  of  the  building  a  g,  and  alfo 
the  gable  end  abi;  obferving  that  the  inferior  part,  i  f,  of  the  roof 
vanilhes  into  C,  the  center  of  the  pirure,  and  confequently  the 
upper  part  b  r  will  vanilh  into  the  fame  point,  both  being  fnppofed 
parallel  in  the  original  figure  ;  draw  b  C,  and  from  /  the  line  f  r 
parallel  to  i  b,  which  completes  the  hde  of  the  roof  i  b  r J ,  without 
the  vanifhing  lino propofed.  But  fince  the  roof  i  b  rf  has  an  inch- 
nation  with  refper  to  the  pirure,  in  order  to  determine  it’s  proper 
vanilhing  line,  through  the  vanifhing  point  C  draw  F  D  parallel  to 
i  b  or  rf;  then  F  D  is  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  inclined  plane  i  b  rf. 
From  C,  the  center  of  the  vanifhing  line  h  D,  produce  C  K  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  F  D  ;  make  C  K  —  C  E,  the  diflance  of  the  eye  ;  and 
C  fC  is  the  diflance  of  the  vanifhing  line  F  D,  and  K  the  tranfpoled 
place  of  the  eye.  E.  gr.  Having  gh*  n  i  b  tor  one  fide  of  a  Iq^iate 
roof,  and  found  it’s  vanifhing  line  F  D,  and  it  s  diflance  C  K,  to 
complete  the  reprefentation  of  the  roof ;  make  C  F,  C  D,  each 
equal  to  the  diflance  of  the  eye  C  K  ;  then  F  and  D  are  the  vanifh¬ 
ing  points  of  the  diagonals  of  a  lquare.  from  i  and  b  produce  iines 
to  C  ;  and  from  the  fame  points  draw  lines  to  F  and  D,  interfering 
b  C,  i  C,  in  r  and  f ;  draw  rf  which  will  be  parallel  to  i  by  and 
complete  the  reprefentation  required. 
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V  draw  afine  ffiro^gh  C^s  Vd““  *  rV‘  ^S^from 

parallel  to  I  C,  interfering  V  Lin  L  and  U  1  i^h§  2  r  U 
required.  If  the  plane,  whofe  vanning  line  fe  V  U  l'  '“S 

at  an  angle  of  60*!  and  it  were  requiX  find  iris  v’anSTin^'^ 

1  ne0,LgUc  f  CC1 1'"'  °f  the  Pfr  ^  V  and  find  **  vani  fifing 

V  IJU  n  3,  Par  PnTendlCUar  t0  *h«  P!ane  whofe  vanifhing  jinf 
drn  n  TPr  ,1Ce>  C  D/  and  make  cD  = 1  C,  the  diflance  of  L  ID  . 

l]  U’  ph'ch  ™?kes.  a,[  a"g'e  at  D  of  6o°,  and  draw  D  P- 
M\y,diaw  I  ,  ,  which  is  the  vanifhing  line  required.  In  order  to 
find  the  center  and  diflance  of  the  vanifhing  line  U  L;  from  C  draw 

Dperpoiclicular  to  U  L,  and  C  I  perpendicular  to  C  D,  and  make 

•  l, — ,C.E’  and  E  1  1S  llle  rfhlance  of  UL ;  make  c  D~  c  I,  which 
is  the  diflance  to  be  ufed  for  determining  the  reprefentations  of  any 
planes  that  van.  A  into  the  line  U  L.  Suppofe  L  the  vanifhing  point  . 
of  one  fide  of  a  fquare,  draw  D  U  at  right  angles  with  D  L,  and  U 
will  be  the  other  vanilhing  point  of  the  faid  fquare. 

.  XXE  ^°fx  P°l>lt(  ln  perfpedlive  lines,  or  to  divide  thefe  lines  fo  as  to 
intercept  any  lengths  that  may  be  required  in  them.  Lines  parallel  to  the 
ground  line  may  be  divided,  by  dividing  the  ground  line,  and  either 
laying  a  ruier  from  thefe  divifions  to  the  point  of  diflance  in  the 
horizon,  or  drawing  lines  to  them  from  the  point  of  fight  D.  Lines 
perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  are  divided,  by  fetting  off  divifions 
from  the  place  where  they  meet  the  ground  line,  and  drawing  other 
lines  from  them  to  the  point  of  diflance.  Lines  oblique  to  the 
ground  line  may  be  divided,  by  fetting  off  on  the  ground  line  any 
number  ol  divifions  from  the  point  whefe  the  line  to  be  divided 
lnterfecls  it :  as  from  C  to  b  [fig.  47,) ;  taking  the  diflance  from  the 
vanilhing  point  1  of  the  line  to  the  point  of  diftance  E  in  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  D  E,  and  fetting  it  off  along  the  horizontal  line  to  y;  and 
from  the  point  thus  determined,  drawing  a  line  7  b  to  the  point  in 
the  ground  line  bounding  the  number  of  divifions  :  this  line  will 
interfeci  C  the  reprelenujtion  of  the  given  oblique  line  in  h  the 
point  required.  See  articles  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  above’. 

If  a  fingle  point  in  a  given  fituation  upon  the  ground  plane  be 
required,  it’s  place  in  the  perfpedlive  plane  may  be  found  by  fuppo¬ 
fing  it  to  be  the  interfe&ion  of  two  lines,  the  fituation  of  which  is 
given  :  as  by  fuppofing  one  of  them  to  be  drawn  through  it  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  ground  line,  and  the  other  to  be  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  of  diflance,  and  mterfecfling  it  at  a  given  diflance  from  the 
ground  line:  or,  it  might  be  found  by  draining  lines  making  any 
given  angle  with  the  perpendicular,  and  interfeding  them  at  propef 
diflances  fiom  the  ground  line.  To  divide  lines,  not  lying  in  the 
ground  plane,  but  perpendicular  to  if,  let  a  c  [fig.  48,]  be  the  ima^e 
of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane,  and  let  a  number  of  divi¬ 
fions,  e.  gr.  five,  be  cut  off  from  the  point  a.  Take  at  pleafure 
(generally  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pi&ure)  any  point  d  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  ,  from  thence  draw  a  line  d  e  to  any  point  e  in  the  ground 
line  ;  fet  off  five  divifions  from  f  to /in  the  perpendicular  e  k,  and 
draw  the  line  f  d;  draw  »  line  from  the  foot  a  of  the  objedl,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  ground  line,  interfering  de  in  i ;  and  railing  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  from  i  to  d f,  find  h,  and  the  line  i  h  contains  the  five  meafures 
required,  which  are  to  be  fet  off  from  a  to  b  in  the  given  line  a  c ; 
and  thus  a  b  will  be  equal  to  fe.  The  lines  d  c  and  ek  will  ferve  to 
mcafure  any  other  lines  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane,  always 
drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  ground  line  from  the  foot  of  the  objedl 
to  be  meafured  to  the  line  d  e,  and  proceeding  as  above.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  any  row  of  objedts  of  the  fame  height,  Handing  upon  the 
ground  plane,  on  a  line  perpendicular,  or  oblique  to  the  ground  line, 
mufl  appear  to  diminifh,  till  they  vanilh  in  the  horizontal  line  ;  con¬ 
fequently,  the  triangle  dfe  will  contain  in  it  perpendicular  lines 
equal  to  the  apparent  heights  of  all  objedts  that  are  of  the  height  of 
f  e  ;  and  this  will  be  the  cafe  wherever  the  point,  d  is  taken  ui  the 
horizontal  line  ;  for  it  will  be  invariably  i h  :  e /(;  ‘dT.de”  dm 
:  d  l)  : :  H  a  :  H  I. 

To  meafure  a  line  oblique  to  the  ground  plane:'  let  the  line  be 
C  g,  (fg.  47,)  and  let  eight  divifiaris  be  cut  off  from  C.  For  this 
purpofe  draw  C  N  parallel  to  y g,  and  C  N  being  confidered  as  a  new 
ground  line,  fet  off  the  given  number  of  divifions  from  C  toe?;  join 
a  andy  with  a  line  interfedling  the  given  line  in  k  ;  and  C  h  will  be 
the  part  required  :  or,  from  the  vanifhing  point  g  of  the  given  line 
C  g,  take  g y  parallel  to  the  ground  line  A  B,  and  equal  to^g-y;  on 
the  ground  line  fet  off  the  given  length  from  C  to  a,  and  a  line  join¬ 
ing  a  ar.d  y  will  cut  off  the  required  part  C  b.  In  the  firll  method, 
the  triangles  kgy,  antUC  a,  are  fimilar;  whence g b :  hC'.'.gy.Ca; 
but  g y  is  equal  to^-ff,  the  diflance  of  the  eye  from  the  vanifhing  point 
g,  and  C  a  is  equal  to  the  given  oblique  line  by  conflrudlion  :  there¬ 
fore  the  extreme  point  of  it  will  be  reprefent,ed  by  k.  See  Propofition 
III.  above.  In  tiie  fecond  method,  fince  gy  is  drawn  parallel  to 
C  a,  we  have  g  k  :IC;/y:Ca;  but^y  and  C  a  are  equal  to  ,5-7 
and  C  a,  and  confequently  equal  to  g  a,  and  the  given  oblique  line 
refpedlively.  If  the  line  Cg  does  not  Hand  upon  the  ground  line, 
but  is  an  indefinite  line  Handing  on  the  ground  plane  at  C,  (fg.  49,) 
and  it  is  propofed  to  cut  off  a  part  of  it  from  C,  equal,  e.  gr.  to  ten 
divifions :  find  the  point  y  as  above  ;  from  C,  parallel  to  the  ground 
line,  draw  C  b,  from  which  cut  off  (art.  21,)  a  part  C  a,  equal  to  ten 
divifions,  and  a  line  joining  y  and  a  will  cut  the  given  line  C  g  m'k, 
the  point  fought.  If  feveral  other  divifions  in  C  g  be  required,  make 
C  b  equal  to  the  abfolute  length  often  divifions,  and  through  k  draw 
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b  k  cutting  g  y  produced  in  d;  and  d  will  be  a  meafuring  point  for 
the  line  C  fo  that  the  divifions  themfelves  may  be  fet  upon  C  ^ at 
once,  and  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  d  will  cut  the  given  line  C  g 
in  the  defired  points.  The  point  d may  be  found  at  once,  by  taking 
vd  to  p-  y  as  the  height  of  the  eye  is  to  the  perpendicular  C  L. 

*  In  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  theory  andpraftice  of  perfpec- 
tive,  regard  has  been  merely  had  to  the  appearance  of  obje&s  upon 
an  upright  picture,  which  is  generally  chofen  for  perfpedive  repre- 
fentations ;  but  there  are  fome  cafes  in  which  the  fituation  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  ground,  fuch  as  ceilings,  inclined 
walls,  &c.  The  reprefentation  of  objedls  upon  fuch  kind  of  furfaces 
is  deducible  from  the  fame  principles,  and  determined  after  the  fame 
manner.  The  rules  for  drawing  the  appearance  of  objects  upon  die 
parallel  picture  are  exactly  the  fame  as  thofe  for  drawing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  objects  upon  the  perpendicular  picture;  obferving,  that  thofe 
objeas,  which  in  the  parallel  pifture  are  to  bereprefented  as  eredt, 
muff  be  determined  as  thofe  which  lie  flat  upon  the  ground  in  the 
perpendicular  picture;  thofe  which  are  parallel  in  one  pidluie  as 
thofe  which  are  parallel  in  the  other  ;  and  thofe  which  are  oblique, 
after  the  fame  manner:  or  more  generally,  however  original  planes 
are  fituated;  the  vanifhing  lines  of  thofe  planes  muft  always  be  de¬ 
termined  by  imagining  a  plane  to  pafs  through  the  eye  parallel  to 
thofe  planes,  &c.  for  by  this  means  all  their  reprefentations  may  be 
completed.  The  inclined  picture  is  feldom  ufed. 

'  Drawing  of  Buildings,  &c.  in  Perspective. 

In  the  practice  hereof,  great  regard  is  had  to  the  height  of  the 
horizontal  line;  all  above  the  horizontal  being  feen  in  the  upper 
part,  and  all  below  it  in  the  under  part ;  whence  perfpedtive  becomes 
divided  into  the  high  and  low  fight:  both  which  may  be  illuftrated 
by  what  follows. 

Todrazvor  reprefent  a  building  (v.  gr.  palace,  college,  &c.)  in 
PERSPECTIVE: 

1.  Take  the  ichnography,  or  ground-plat  of  the  building;  it’s 

lengths,  breadths,  and  depths,  by  actual  meafuring  ;  and  take  it’s 
altitude  with  a  quadrant.  ; 

2.  Make  a  fcale  divided  into  two  or  three  hundred  equal  parts  ; 
either  actually,  or  fo  as  that  each  divifion  fignify  ten  parts:  by  this 
fcale  lay  down  the  ground-plat ;  as  in  fig.  50. 

This  done,  having  a  long  rule,  and  a  fquare,  which  by  Aiding  on 
the  rule  helps  you  to  draw  your  perpendiculars  eafier,  reduce  it 
into  perfpedtive,  in  it’s  fcenographic  appearance. 

Then  having  drawn  a  line  towards  the  bottom  of  the  paper  for  the 
front  or  bafe  line,  as  F,  (fig.  51,)  divide  into  as  many  equal  parts 
as  you  find  the  building  has  in  the  ichnography,  or  more,  it  you 
pleafe  :  this  will  ferve  for  a  fcale  to  determine  the  feveral  heights, 
See.  and  to  thefe  divifions,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  draw  lines  from 
the  center,  when  you  have  chofen  it;  which  choice  requires  judg¬ 
ment  on  two  accounts. 

3.  For  if  the  center  be  too  nigh  the  front-line,  then  the  depth  of 
the  whole  building  will  be  fore-fhortened  too  much  :  and  if  too  far 
off,  it  will  not  be  fore-fhortened  enough.  This  may  be  illuftrated 
thus:  fet  an  open  tankard,  or  the  like,  on  a  (land,  fo  as  that  it  be  a  „ 
little  lower  than  your  eye  ;  if  you  be  at  a  great  diftance  from  it, 
you  can  fee  very  little  or  nothing  into  it ;  if  you  come  nigher  to  it  by 
degrees,  you  will  perceive  the-  farther  edge  feem  to  be  raifed  a  little 
higher  than  that  next  you,  fo  that  you  may  fee  a  little  way  into'il  ; 
if  you  come  very  nigh  it,  you  fee  too  deep  into  it,  or  more  than 
can  be  well  exprefled  in  apufture.  We  fhall  therefore  find  fome  one 
place,  which  we  muft  conclude  the  moft  convenient  for  the  draught-, 
and  which  may  be  in  general  determined  to  be  as  Tar  off  the  front¬ 
line  as  the  front-line  is  long:  this  rule,  though  it  has  juft  grounds, 
yet  we  fometimes  difpenfe  with  pro  re  natd ,  that  we  may  exprefs 
things  with  the  better  appearance. 

4.  Confider  how  to  place  this  center  with  fuch  advantage  as  that 
you  may  exprefs  thofe  things  moft,  which  are  chiefly  defigned  ;  for  j 
as  to  the  bottom  and  top  lines  of  the  fides  of  the  building  that  run 
from  us  in  or  nigh  the  direft  line  to  the  center,  though  you  fee  the 
upper  part  very  well,  yet  the  fides  that  fall  between  the  ground-line 
and  top  fall  fo  very  near  one  another,  th^t  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
exprefs  particulars  in  them  ;  fo  that  the  center  muft  be  well  chofen 
in  reference  to  this. 

Thofe  buildings,  therefore,  which  you  would  fee  moft  of,  muft 
be  placed  as  far  off- as  you  think  convenient  from  the  direft  line  that 
runs  to  the  center  ;  and  the  farther  they  are,  the  plainer  they  will  be. 

Place  then  thofe  things  you  would  fee  leaft  of,  nigheft  the  direct 
fine  ;  and  fee  whether  the  others  tall  according  to  your  mind  ;  but 
this  muft  be  done  after  you  have  drawn  your  diagonal,  which  is  the 
next  thing, 

5.  Having  pitched  on  your  center,  and  having  from  it  drawn  lines 
to  every  divilion  of  the  front-line,  you  are  to  determine  your  diagonal, 

A  R,  thus:  having,  with  a  pair  of  compaftes,  meafured  the  length 
of  the  front-line,  take  your  compaftes,  and  putting  one  foot  in  the 
center,  fee  where  the  other  will  reach  in  the  horizon  (on  both  fides, 
if  you  pleafe)  where  it  tefts,  from  that  point  draw  a  thwart  line  to 
thv.  laft  divifion  of  the  front-;  and  this  will  be  truly  drawn,  or  prettv 
nigh  to  the  truth.  That  it  is  fo,  you  may  confider  how  it  falls  in  re- 
fpedt  of  the  two  laft  center-lines;  for  if,  where  the  next  line  from 
the  laft  is  interfered  by  the  diagonal,  you  draw  a  parallel  to  the 
fiont  between  them,  as  at  A  10,  you  will  have  a  rhombus ;  if  then 
ail  the  fides  be  pretty  equal,  you  maybe  fureyou  are  nigh  the  right; 
but  it  the  fides  that  run  towards  the  center  be  too  long,  then  things 
wall  not  be  fore-fhortened  enough:  and  if  the  fides  be  not  long 
enough,  they  will  be  fore-fhortened  toe  much. 

6.  After  the  front-line  is  thus  divided,  the  center  fixed,  and  the 
diagonal  placed,  take  the  breadth  of  the  chapel  A  B,  which  in  the 
chnography  is  ffewn  to  be  twenty  parts;  becaufe  this  line  is  per¬ 


pendicular,  it  muft  run  toward  the  center:  therefore  reckon  twenty 
111  the  diagonal,  and  the  rule  laid  parallel  to  the  front  in  that  point 
will  give  your-a  point  in  the  center-line,  which  will  give  the  breadth 
of  the  chapel;  and  confequently  a  line  drawn  from- A  to  B  puts 'it 
into  the  ichnographic  perlpedtive.  The  length  of  the  chapel  being 
feventy  divifions  in  the  front-line;  reckon  feventy  from  B,  parallel 
to  the  front-line,  and  there  you  will  have  a  point  at  C. 

The  depth  of  the  building  from  the  chapel  northward  being  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  from  the  chapel,  I  reckon  from  D,  (where  it 
cuts  the  diagonal  at  ten)  onwards  in  the  diagonal  ;’and  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  in  the  diagonal,  with  my  rule,  as  before,  parallel  in 
this  place  in  the  front,  I  have  the  point  Z  in  the  central  line.  It’s 
breadth  being  thirty,  I  reckon  three  divifions,  and  there  is  the  juft 
breadth  there  ;  and  fo  on  in  every  particular  part. 

Having  placed  the  ichnography  in  perfpedtive,  you  may  then  give 
every  thing  it’s  proper  height  thus: 

7.  The  height  of  the  chapel  being  thirty,  I  reckon  thirty  on  the 
front-line ;  and  with  this  length,  by  a  fquare  applied  to  the  front-line 
I  drop  a  perpendicular  to  that  height;  and  fo  where  the  other  fide 
of  the  chapel  is  placed,  having  reckoned  the  height  upon  a  fuppof- 
ed  parallel,  there  I  draw  another  line  in  that  height  ;  then  joining 
thefe  feveral  heights  by  feveral  lines,  you  have  the  profiles  of  each 
building. 

Todiverfify  thefe  feveral  lines,  that  they  confound  you  not,  make 
the  ichnography,  when  you  lay  it  into  perfpedfive,  in  difeontinued 
crooked  lines,  the  heights  in  pricked  lines,  and  the  tops  of  each 
building  in  continued  lines,  as  the  center-lines  are  in  the  table.  You 
will  like  wife  find  the  center,  though  it  is  not  here  exprefled,  as 
ljkewile  the  point  of  diftance,  by  continuing  the  diagonal  up  to  the 
fuppofed  horizon,  where  it  and  the  eye  are  placed. 

Having  done  thus,  your  art  muft  be  employed  for  the  particular 
expreffions  of  things,  by  drawing  and  ihadowing, '  which  is  the  life 
of  this  half-formed  figure,  which  we  leave  to  the  painter.  It  re¬ 
mains,  that  we  fpeak  of  the  low-fight;  and  here,  we  fuppofe  the 
horizontal  line  juft  the  height  of  the  eye,  about  five  feet  from  the 
balls;  though  it  is  generally  placed  higher,  even  to  a  third  part  of 
the  height  of  the  building,  that  the  fide  building  may  be  exprefled 
the  more  gracefully. 

*  The  diagonal  is  beft  determined  by  dividing  the  laft  divifion  of 
the  balis-lme  into  five  parts  at  G,  .taking  four  of  thefe,  fometimps 
the  whole  five,  becaufe  we  determined  before,  that  the  length  of  the 
front-line  was  the  diftance  of  the  eye  in  the  horizon  from  the  point 
of  diftance  ;  but  here  we  take  four,  and  then  make  this  the  diftance 
in  the  horizon  between  the  eye  and  the  point  of  diftance.  You 
may  then  either  graduate  the  plane  at  the  feveral  interfe&ions  of  the 
diagonal  with  the  center  lines,  or  elfe  fuppofe  it  fo  ;  and  then  raife 
the  buildings  as  you  will  find  by  perfpedtives  enough  of  this  fort 
every  where  to  be  met  with. 

Dr.  Bevis’s  Perspective  Machine. 

By  this  machine  any  perfon  may  delineate  the  perfpedtive  figures 
of  objects,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of  this  art.  Mr.  Fergufon 
has  deferibed  a  machine  of  this  kind,  the  invention  of  which  he  a- 
frribes  to  Dr.  Bcvis.  The  plane  of  this  inftrument  is  exhibited  in 
Plate  1  21  ;  fig.  52,  and  53,  is  a  reprefe.itation  of  it  when  made  ufe 
of  in  drawing  d iltant  objects  in  perfpedtive.  a  b  e  f,  (fig.  52,)  is  an 
oblong  fquare  board,  reprefented  by  A  B  E  F  iny%.  53;  *  and  y 
(X  and  Y)  are  two  hinges  on  which  the  part  c  l  d  [  CL  D)  is  move- 
able.  This  part  confilts  of  two  arches  or  portions  of  circles  c  ml 
[C  M  L)  and  dnl  (DNL)  joined  together  at  the  top  /  (L)  and  at 
bottom  to  the  crofs  bar  d  c  (D  C),  to  which  one  part  of  each  hinge 
is  fixed,  and  the  other  part  to  a  flat  board,  half  the  length  of  the 
boarder  /»?/  (ABE  F),  and  glued  to  it’s  uppermoft  fide.  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  arch  c  m  l  is  at  d,  and  the  center  of  the  arch  dnl 
is  at  c. 

On  the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  dn  l  is  a  Aiding  piece  n,  (much  like 
the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  belonging  to  a  comrnonsglobe) 
which  may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  arch  between  d  and  1 :  and 
there  is  fuch  another  Aider  0-011  the  arch  c  m  /,  whfch  may  be  fet  to 
any  part  between  c  and  /.  A  thiead  c p  n  (C  P  N)  is  ftretched  tight 
from  the  center  c  (C)  to  the  Aider  n  (N),  and  fuch  another  thread 
is  ftretched  from  the  center  d  (D  >  to  tfte  Aider  0  (O)  ;  the  ends  of  the 
threads  being  faftened  to  thefe  centers  ar.d  Aiders. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  by  moving  thefe  Aiders  on  their  r.efpedtive 
arches,  the  interfedtion  p  (P)  of  the  threads  may  be  brought  to  any 
point  of  the  open  fpace  within  the  arches.  In  the  grooved  (K)  is  a 
ffrait  Aiding  bar  i  (I)  which  may  be  drawn  farther  out,  or  puffed 
farther  in  at  pleafure. 

To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I,  (fig.  53,)  is  fixed  the  upright  piece 
H  Z,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  receiving  the  Aiding  piece  Q.  In 
this  flioer  is  a  fmall  hole  r  for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing  the 
machine:  and  there  is  alongfiit  in  IT  Z,  to  let  the  hole  r  be  feen 
through  when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  it,  at  any  height  of  liie  hole 
, above  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

In  delineating  a  perfpedtive  reprefentation,  e.  g.  of  the  houfe, 
q  s  rp,  a  great  way  off,  place  the  machine  on  a  ftcady  table,  with 
the  end  E  F  of  the  horizontal  board.  ABEF  toward  the  houfe,  fo 
that  when  the  Got  hick-like  arch  D  L  C  is  fet  upright,  the  middle 
part  of  the  open  fpace  (about  P)  within  it  may  be  even  with  the 
houle  when  you  place  your  eye  at  Z,  and  look  at  the  houfp  through 
the  fmall  hole  r.,  T  hen  fix  the  corners  of  a  fquare  piece  of 
paper  with  four  wafers  on  the  furface  of  that  half  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  board  which  is  neareft  the  houfe;  and  all  is  ready  for 
drawing. 

Set  tne  arch  upright,-  as  in  the  figure;-  which  it  will  be  when  it 
comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  /  of  the  uptight  piece  st  fixed  t» 
the  horizontal  beard  behind  D.-  T  hen  place  your  eye  at  Z,  and 
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look  through  the  hole  r  at  any  point  of  the  houfe,  as  q,  and  move  the 
iliders  N  and  O  till  you  bring  the  interfe&lons  of  the  threads  at  P 
diredlly  between  your  eye  and  the  point  q :  then  put  down  the  arch 
.flat  upon  the  paper  on  the  board,  as  at  S  T,  ami  the  interfeclion  of 
the  threads  will  be  at  W.  Mark  the  point  W  on  the  paper  with 
the  dot  of  a  black-lead  pencil,  and  fet  the  arch  upright  again,  as 
before :  then  look  through  the  hole  r,  and  move  the  Aiders  N  and 
O  till  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  comes  between  your  eye  and  any 
other  point  of  the  houfe,  as -p  :  then  put  down  the  arch  again  to  the 
paper,  and  make  a  pencil  mark  thereon  at  the  interfeftion  of  the 
threads,  and  draw  a  line  from  that  mark  to  the  former  one  at  W  ; 
which  line  will  be  a  true  perfpettive  reprefentation  of  the  corner  p  q 
of  the  houfe. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bringing  the  interfe£tion  of  the 
threads  fucceffively  between  your  eye  and  other  points  of  the  outlines 
of  the  houfe,  as  r,  s ,  Sec.  and  put  down  the  arch  to  mark  the  like 
points  on  the  paper,  at  the  interfe£lion  of  the  threads  :  then  connect 
thefe  points  by  firait  lines,  which  will  be  the  perfpe£live  outlines  of 
the  houfe.  In  like  manner  find  points  for  the  corners  of  the  door 
and  windows,  top  of  the  houfe,  chimnies,  Sec.  and  draw  the  finifhing 
lines  from  point  to  point :  then  (hade  the  whole,  making  the  lights 
and  (hades  as  you  fee  thqm  on  the  houfe  itfelf,  and  you  will  have  a 
true  perfpective  figure  of  it.  Great  care  mult  be  taken  during  the 
whole  time,  that  the  polition  of  the  machine  be  not  ((lifted  on  the 
table  ;  and  to  prevent  fuch  an  inconvenience,  the  table  (hotild  be 
very  (trong  and  (teady,  and  the  machine  fixed  to  it,  either  by  ferews 
or  clamps. 

In  the  fame  way,  a  Iandfcape,  or  any  number  of  objefts  within 
the  field  of  view  through  the  arch,  may  be  delineated,  by  finding  a 
fufficient  number  of  perfpeftive  points  on  the  paper,  and  conneding 
them  by  firait  or  curved  lines  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

The  arch  ought  to  be  at  lead  a  foot  wide  at  bottom,  that  the  eye 
at  Z  may  have  a  large  field  of  view  through  it ;  and  the  eye  (hould 
then  be,  at  lead,  io|  inches  from  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  at 
P  when  the  arch  is  fet  upright.  For  if  it  be  nearer,  the  boundaries 
of  view  at  the  Tides  near  the  foot  of  the  arch  w  ill  fubtend  an  angle 
at  Z  of  more  than  fixty  degrees,  which  will  not  only  drain  the  eye, 
but  will  all'o  caufe  the  outermod  parts  of  the  drawing  to  have  a  dif- 
agreeable  appearance.  To  avoid  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw 
back  the  Hiding  bar  I,  till  Z  be  14}  inches  didant  from  P ;  and  then 
the  whole  field  of  view,  through  the  foot-wide  arch,  will  not  fubtend 
an  angle  to  the  eye  at  Z  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees;  which 
will  give  a  more  eafy  and  pleafant  view,  not  only  of  all  the  objeds 
themfelves,  but  alfo  of  their  reprefentations  on  the  paper  whereon 
they  are  delineated.  So  that,  whatever  the  width  of  the  arch  be, 
the  didance  of  the  eye  from  it  fhould  be  in  this  proportion  :  as  1  2 
is  to  the  width  of  the  arch,  fo  is  14!  to  the  dillance  of  the  eye  (at  Z) 


from  it. 

If  a  pane  of  glafs,  laid  over  with  gum-water,  be  fixed  into  the 
arch,  and  fet  upright  when  dry,  a  perfon  who  looks  through  the  hole 
r  tnay  delineate  the  obje&s  upon  the  glafs  which  he  fees  at  a  didance 
through  and  beyond  it,  and  then  transfer  the  delineation  to  a  paper 
put  upon  the  glafs. 

Mr.  Kirby  has  alfo  contrived  and  deferibed  an  indrument  that  wi  1 1 
be  ufeful  in  taking  extenfive  views,  &c.  The  ruler  A  B,  (  fig.  54.) 
is  nineteen  inches  long,  and  is  graduated  into  nineteen  equal  parts ; 
it  has  a  dove-tail  groove  on  it’s  upper  edge  to  receive  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  ruler  G,  which  has  one  end  fitted  to  it,  fo  as  to  Hide  very 
eafily  :  this  ruler  is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen 
equal  parts,  and  upon  the  back  fide  of  it  F  is  a  line  drawn  exadly  in 
the  middle,  to  which  is  fixed  a  filken  line  wit!)  a  (mall  plummet  at 
the  end.  The  ruler  A  B  is  fixed  by  two  ferews,  a,  c,  to  two  pieces 
of  thin  brafs ;  and  thefe  pieces  of  brafs  are  fixed  at  the  other  ends 
by  two  ferews  d.  e,  to  a  dronger  piece  of  brafs  bfi,  which  goes  clofe 
to  the  ruler  A  B,  and  has  a  joint  at  X  turning  upon  a  fere*/ :  be- 
Jow  this  joint  is  a  piece  of  round  brafs  about  fix  inches  long,  which 
goes  into  a  hole  made  in  the  top  of  the  (laff,  and  may  be  raifed 
higher  or  lower,  hy  means  of  a  ferew  S  :  CDE  reprefents  part  of 
this  idafF,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  about  three  (eet,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  rank  ferew,  made  of  iron  and  fixed  to  the  dad.  H  I, 
{fig-  55’)  *s  3  w're  twenty-two  inches  long,  with  a  ferew  af  h  to  go 
into  ,the  hole  i ;  the  piece  of  brafs  wire,  bent  into  the  form  i  k,  is 
fixed  to  the  wire  H  I  by  the  ferew  k  ;  and  the  part  i  goes  into  the 
hol.e/i.n  the  brafs  piece  b f.  The  fmall  wire  K  L  is  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  flatted  at  K,  at  which  place  there  is  a  little  hole 
aiboye  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  this  wire  K  L  is  fitted  to 
the  holes  /,  tn,n,  0,  which  are  made  in  the  larger  wire  H  I,  and  it 
may  be  placed  higher  or  lower  by  means  of  a  fmall  ferew.  "1  his  in- 
ftrument  is  ufed  in  the  following  manner  :  fix  a  paper  upon  a  draw¬ 
ing  board,  as  in  fig.  55>  divide  the  paper  lengthways  into  nine¬ 
teen  equal  parts,  and  perpendicularly  into  fourteen  equal  parts; 
making  thefe  divifions  greater  or  (mailer  according  to  yourdefign. 
Then  take  the  daff,  and  fix  it  drongly  in  the  ground,  by  means  of 
the  ferew  at  bottom,  and  at  a  convenient  dillance  from  the  prof- 
ped  which  you  intend  to  take.  After  this,  put  the  indrument  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  fig.  56,  and  fix  the  ruler  A  B  exadlv  horizontal  by 
means  of  the  plummet  on  the  perpendicular  ruler  and  the  brafs  joint 
X  ;  then  fix  the  wire  K  L,  fo  as  to  have  the  eye-hole  exadlly  level 
with  the  horizon  or  equal  to  the  height  of  the  .eye.  and  take  care 
to  have  the  greated  dillance  of  the  eye-hole  from  the  ruler  equal  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  longed  ruler  A  B,  and  never  left  than  the 
diflance  h  /•  Having  thus  fixed  the  indrument,  proceed  to  make 
the  drawing;  look  through  the  eye-hole,  and  then  move  the  per¬ 
pendicular  ruler  in  the  groove,  till  you  get  one  ei  ge  exa  y  again 
fome  principal  objed  ;  then  will  the  parts  upon  the  ruler  (hew  how 
h'igli  the  objcd  is  from  the  bottom  ot  the  ruler,  1.  e.  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pidure.  and  you  will  alfo  know  us  apparent  height, 
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therefore  transfer  this  to  the  paper  in  thofe  fquares  which  correfpond 
with  the divi (ions upon  the  rulers.  For  the  breadth  of  objeds,  move 
the  perpendicular  ruler  fo  as  jo  be  evcii  with  the  tides  ot  an  objedl, 
and  the  divi  lions  upon  the  lower  ruler  will  have  their  apparent 
breadths.  After  the  fame  manner  get  the  places  and  apparent  liv.es 
of  as  many  principal  objeds  as  are  riecellury  for  alfiding  you  in 
completing  the  whole  drawing  which  may  be  done  by  this  method 
with  great  exadnefs.  When  the  drawing  is  finilhed,  the  inilru- 
ment  may  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  into  a  box,  which  may  ferve 
as  a  drawing  board  ;  the  top  M  may  be  ferewed  into  the  daff,  which 
will  ferve  as  a  walking-flick,  and  the  itoul  u>  lit  on  may  b>*  made 
very  portable  ;  fo  that  every  part  of  this  apparatus  may  be  carried  by 
one  perfon  without  any  inconvenience.  1 

Mechanical  Method  of  Designing  Okie R $. 

Provide  a  I’quare  piece  of  glafs,  fitted  into  a  frame,  A  BDC 
(Plate  160,  fig.  1,)  and  wafh  and  fmcar  it  over  with  water  wherein 
a  little  gum  hath  been  dilfolved.  When  it  is  well  dried  again,  turn 
it  towards  the  object  or  objeds  ty  be  deflgned,  fo  as  that  The  whole 
thereof  may  be  feen  through  a  dioprra,  or  light  GH,  fixed  thereto: 
then  proceed  to  work,  and,  applying  the  eye  to  the  light,  with  a 
pen  and  ink  draw  every  thing  on  the  glafs,  as  you  fee  it’  appear 
thereon:  or  the  outlines  of  the  objeds  may  be  draiun  with  black 
colour  in  drying  oil.  Having  finilhed  the  draught,  by  a  fair  moid 
paper  thereon  ;  and  prefling  it  pretty  tight  down,  the  whole  will  be 
transferred  from  the  glafs  to  the  paper.  This  method  is  very  <m0d 
eafy,  and  exad,  and  defen es  to  be  more  ufed  by  painters.  Some 
have  ufed  a  piece  of  tiffany  or  fine  lawn  ;  and  (.'tilers,  paper  made 
tranfparent  by  means  of  oil  of  turpentine,  inltead  of  the  glafs:  and 
the  outlines  of  the  objedl  are  traced  out  by  a  crayon,  formed  of  white 
or  red  chalk,  charcoal,  or  any  proper  (iibftance.  If  tiffany  or  lawn 
be  ufed,  they  mull  be  carefully  laid  on  paper  or  vellum,  and  (truck 
in  every  part  with  fome  flat  body  ;  by  which  means,  the  matter  of 
the  crayon  will  be  transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  ground  •  and 
the  imprefiion  (hould  be  overtraced  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  The 
lketch  on  tranfparent  paper  may  be  tranfmitted  to  any  ground,  by 
pundinring  it  with  holes  near  each  other  in  the  lines  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  then  fixing  it  on  the  ground,  and  dufling  over  it  black  lead, 
or  any  other  coloured  matter  finely  powdered,  and  tied  up  in  a 
fine  linen  cloth.  This  dull  will  mark  the  lketch  on  the  new 

ground,  fo  that  it  may  be  overtraced  by  any  kind  of  pencil  or 
crayon. 

The  eye  may  be  afiifled  in  defigning  from  nature  by  means  of  a 
plane  divided  into  fquares,  which  are  termed  by  drawing  crofs-lines 
parallel  to  each  other  on  tiffany  or  lawn  framed  ;  or  on  tranfparent 
paper  or  glafs.  This  may  be  done  with  common  writing  ink,  or 
in  any  other  way  that  will  render  the  lines  vifible  ;  and  the  divided 
plane  mud  be  placed  before  the  fight-board,  as  already  direded.  The 
ground,  on  which  the  lketch  is  to  be  taken,  muff  be  alfo  formed  into 
an  equal  number  of  fquares  ;  and  the  objeds;  thus  feen  through  the 
fquares  of  the  tranfparent  plane,  will  be  eafily  difpofed  in  their  proper 
fituation  ;  and  formed  of  a  juft  magnitude,  by  placing  them  in  the 
correfpondent  fquare  of  the  giodnd:  or,  a  frame  may  be  prepared 
of  a  proper  lize,  and  the  area  of  it  diviiird  into  fquares,  hy  threads 
of  a  moderate  thicknefs.  A  portable  machine  may  be  eafily  con¬ 
trived  for  fupporting  ibe  frame  of  the  tranfparent  plane,  and  the 
fight-board:  this  machine  may  be  conffriiCled  by  joining  three  legs 
together,  in  the  manner  of  the  furveyor’s  inffruments,  in  a  block  ; 
and  fixing  the  frame,  by  means  of  a  Aiding  foot,  into  the  fame  box, 
that  it  may  be  raifed  higher  or  lower.  The  fight- board  muff  have 
a  foot  likewife,  by  which  it  may  be  raifed  higher  or  lower;  though 
this  muff  not  be  fixed  into  the  block,  but  into  a  Aiding  piice,  which 
mud  pafs  through  the  block  horizontally;  fo  that  the  foot  of  the 
fight-board  being  fixed  into  it  at  right  angles,  the  board  may  be 
brought  nearer  to,  or  drawn  farther  from  the  tranfparent  plane  at 
pleafure. 

The  following  apparatus  was  ufed  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  for 
the  purpofe  of  defigning.  A  is  a  fmall  fight  with  a  fhort  arm  B. 
(fee  Piute  160 ,  fig.  2,)  which  may  be  turned  round  about,  and  moved 
up  and  down  on  the  linall  cylinder  C  D  whicUis  ferewed  into  E  D  at 
D:  this  piece  E  D  moving  round  about  the  center  E,  by  which  means 
the  fight  may  be  removed  either  towards  E  or  F.  E  F  is  a  ruler 
fattened  on  the  two  rulers  GG,  which  rulers  ferve  both  to  keep  the 
fquare  frame  SSSS  perpendicular,  and,  bv  Aiding  through  the  fquare 
holes  T  T,  to  flay  the  fight,  either  nearer  to  or  farther  from  thev 
fame  frame  ;  on  which  frame  is  (luck  on  with  a  little  wax  the  paper 
OOOO,  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pen  I.  '  Fin's 
pen  I  is  fo  fixed,  by  a  fmall  brafs  handle  V,  to  the  ruler  H  H,  that 
the  point  I  may  be  kept  very  firm,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the  paper. 
H  H  is  a  ruler,  that  is  always  moved  horizontally,  or  parallel  to 
itfelf,  by  means  of  the  fmall  firings  ana,  bib;  at  the  end  ol  this 
ruler  is  ftuck  a  fmall  pin,  whofe  head  P  is  the  light,  which  is  to  be 
moved  up  and  down  on  the  outlines  of  any  objed.  'I  lie  two 
firings  aaa,  bbb,  are  exadlly  of  an  equal  length.  Two  ends  o( 
them  are  faftened  into  a  fmall  leaden  weight  which  is  moved  in  a 
focket  on  the  back-fide  of  the  frame,  and  ferves  equally  to  counter¬ 
poise  the  ruler  H  II :  the  other  two  ends  arc  talleued  to  two  fmall 
pins  H  H,  alter  they  have  rolled  about  the  fmall  pullies  M  M,  L  L, 
K  IC  ;  by  means  of  which  pullies,  if  the  pen  I  be  taken  hold  of 
and  moved  up  and  down  the  paper,  the  firings  moving  very  eafily, 
the  ruler  will  always  remain  in  an  horizontal  pofition.  When  the 
indrument  is  ufed,  it  is  fet  upon  a  table,  and  the  fight  A  is  fixed 
at  any  height  above  the  table,  and  at  any  dillance  from  the  frame 
S  S  S  S,  at  pleafure.  Then  the  defigner,  looking  through  the  fight 
A,  and  holding  the  pen  I  in  his  hand,  moves  the  head  ol  the  pin  P 
up  and  down  over  the  outlines  of  the  objed,  and  the  point  I 
will  deferibe,  on  the  paper  OOOO,  the  iiape  of  the  objea  fo 
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'  Hmxmtal  line,  is  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  principal  point, 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  or  it  is  the  interfe£tion  of  the  horizontal  and 

PeSuchlliVse  the  "line  PL,  ( Plate  119,  fig.  IZ,)  paffing  through  the 

^'Twc^fdi fiance,  is  a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  principal 
point.  Such  is  the  line  O  F,  {Plate  119,  fig.  12,)  drawn  between 
the  eye  O,  and  the  principal  point  F.  _ 

Point  of  difiance,  is  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line  at  luen  ciji- 
tance  from  the  principal  point,  as  is  that  of  the  eye  from  the 

fame,  _ 

General  Observations  on  Drawing. 

Though  fome  artills  have  condemned  the  ufe  of  drawings  or 
prints  for  the  Iludcnt’s  imitation,  as  a  fervile  method,  and  tending 
to  cramp  the  genius  ;  yet  the  ufual  pradftice  is,  to  copy  after  prints 
•and  drawings  at  full;  and  it  is  moll  certain,  experience  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  advantage  refulting  from  this  method.  To  fet  the -draw- 
i„,s  of  the  molt  eminent  artills  before  a  young  beginner,  at  his  hr  t 
commencement,  mult  be  highly  beneficial ;  as  it  undoubtedly  will 
prevent  that  rudenefs  and  inaccuracy,  againlt  which  the  melt  ex  a  tt 
cannot  be  too  much-  guarded.  How  much  more  then  ought  the 
young  Undent  to  oblerve  this  caution  ?  Some  geniufes  require  re- 
flriaion,  and,  when  this  happens  to  be  the  cale,  the  placing  of 
accurate  works  before  them  mull  hold  them  in  a  kind  of  infec¬ 
tion,  from  which  alone  corre&nefs  is  to  be  expended.  Exa£t  copies 
are  abfolutely  necelfary  at  firfl ;  this  will  imperceptibly  produce  a 
habit  of  corrednefs,  till,  by  degrees,  the  fludent  will  make  him- 
felf  mailer  of  thofe  grand  elfentials  in  perfection— truth,  boldnefs, 

and  freedom.  r  ,  .  ~ 

Truth  will  be  acquired  by  this  accudomed  correCtnefs  ;  boldr.els 
and  freedom  will  follow  after,  as  the  certain  confequence ;  and  on 
thefe  the  excellence  of  the  performance  mult  depend. 

Copying  the  drawings  of  good  mailers  has  all'o  another  copfide- 
rable  advantage,  which  is,  teaching  a  good  method  of  execution  ; 
whereby  many  laborious  and  fruitlefs  efforts  will  be  prevented. 
The  young  lludent  IhouM  always  have  it  in  remembrance,  that  his 
chief  aim  ought  to  be  the  making  a  correCl  drawing,  and  of  at¬ 
taining  a  truth  of  outline,  fince  this  is  more  ellentially  necelfary 
than  a  fmartnefs  of  touch,  or  a  pleafing  execution. 

Laftly,  the  harmony  of  the  tout  enfemble  fhould  be  particularly 
regarded,  both  with  refpeCl  to  the  action,  and  the  light  and  co¬ 
lour. 


Drawing  of  gold,  or  fiver,  is  the  palling  it  through  a  number 
of  holes  in  an  iron,  each  lefs  than  another,  to  bring  it  into  a  wire. 
$ee  Wire -drawing. 

Drawing  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  the  writing,  figning,  and  giving 
it  to  the  perfon,  who  has  already  paid  the  value,  or  content  thereof, 
to  receive  it  in  another  place. 

A  perfon  fhould  never  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  unlefs  he  be  well 
alfured  it  will  be  accepted  and  paid. 

Drawing,  among  hunters,  is  when  they  beat  the  bufhes  after 
a  fox. 

Drawing  amfs,  is  when  the  hounds,  or  beagles,  hit  the  feent 
of  their  chace  the  contrary  way,  fo  as  to  purfue  it  up  the  wind, 
when  they  fhould  have  done  it  down  the  wind. 

Drawing  on  the  fist,  is  when  the  hounds  touch  the  feent,  and 
draw  on  till  they  roule,  or  put  up  the  chace. 

DRAY,  a  name  given  by  fportfmen  to  fquirrel-nefls,  built  on  the 
tops  of  trees. 

Dray  is  alfo  a  cart  whereon  brewers  carry  beer ;  likewife  a  large 
fledge  without  wheels. 

The  filature,  Caife,  and  F hcenomena  of  Dreams. 

DREAMS.  According  to  Wolfius,  every  dream  takes  it’s  rife 
from  feme  fenfation,  and  is  continued  by  the  fucceffion  of  phantafins 
in  the  mind:  his  realons  are,  that  when  we  dream  we  imagine 
fomething,  or  the  mind- produces  phantafms  ;  but  no  phantafm  can 
arife  in  the  mind  without  a  previous  fenfation  ;  hence  neither  can 
a  dream  arife  without  fome  previous  fenfation.  M.  Formey  con¬ 
cludes  thofe  dreams  to  be  fupernatural,  which  either  do  not  begin 
by  fenfation,  or  are  not  continued  by  the  law  of  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Locke,  though  he  does  not  exprefsly.  declare  how  dreams  are 
excited  during  fleep,  feems  to  aferibe  the  perfection  of  rational 
thinking  to  the  body,  and  traces  their  origin  to  previous  fenfations, 
when  he  fays,  “  Tne  dreams  of  deeping  men  are  all  made  up  of  the 
waking  man’s  ideas,  though  for  the  moll:  part  oddly  put  together.” 

Dr.  Hartley  explains  all  the  phxnomena  of  the  imagination  by 
his  theory  of  vibrations  and  adbeiations :  “  Dreams  (he  fays)  are 
nothing  but  the  imaginations  or  reveries  of  deeping  men,  and 
they  are  deducible  from  three  caufes,  viz.  the  imprellions  and  ideas 
lately  received,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
date  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  of  the  domach  and  brain,  and  alfo- 
ciation.” 

A  learned  author  has  not  long  dnee  aderted,  that  our  dreams  are 
prompted  by  feparate  immaterial  beings  ;  an  opinion  which  was 
advanced  long  ago  by  the  heathens,  and  maintained  very  generally, 
and  applied  to  a  fpecies  of  divination.  Hecontends,  that  the  phan¬ 
tafm,  or  what  is  properly  called  the  vidon,  is  not  the  work  of  the 
foul  itfelf,  and  that  it  cannot  be  the  effeCt  of  mechanical  caufes, 
and  therefore  afcribeS  it  to  feparate  fpirits  having  accefs  to  pur  minds, 
and  furnilhing  us  with  ideas  while  we  deep. 

What  has  been  obferved  by  phyficians  in  regard  to  the  prognoftics 
from  dreams ,  may  be  dimmed  up  in  the  following  manner:  To 
dream  of  fire,  indicates  a  redundancy  of  yellow  bile :  to  dream  of 
togs,  or  fmoak,  indicates  a  predominancy  of  black  bile :  to  dream 
of  feeing  a  fall  of  rain  or  fnow,  or  a  great  quantity  of  ice,  (hews 
that  there  is  a  redundance  of  phlegm  in  the  body  :  ha  whq  fanfies 
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himfelf  among  dinks,  may  be  aflured  that  he  harbours  fome  putrid, 
matter  in  his  body  :  to  have  red  things  reprefented  before  you  in 
deep,  denotes  a  redundance  of  blood:  if  the  patient  dreams  of 
feeing  the  fun,  moon,  and  dars,  hurry  on  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs, 
it  indicates  an  approaching  delirium :  to  dream  of  a  turbid  fea,  indi¬ 
cates  diforders  of  the  belly  :  and  to  dream  of  feeing  the  earth  over- 
dowed  with  water,  or  of  being  immerged  in  a  pond  or  river,  indi¬ 
cates  a  redundance  of  watery  humours  in  the  body :  to  dream  of 
feeing  the  earth  burnt  or  parched  up,  is  a  lign  of  great  heat  and 
drinefs  :  the  appearance  of  monfters  and  frightful  enemies,  indicates 
deliriums  in  difeafes:  and  .to  dream  often  of  being  thrown  down 
from  fome  very  high  place,  threatens  an  approaching  vertigo,  or 
fome  other  diforder  of  the  head,  as  an  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  or  the 
like. 

Remarkable  Dreams,  and  their  confequeut  Effects. 

Though  it  may  not  be  advifeable  to  give  over-much  credit  to  our 
dreams,  and  to  diltrefs  and  didrafl  otirfelves  about  the  fignifications 
and  fuccedes  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  difregaxded. 
Zeno  Eleates  ufed  to  fay,  that  “  any  of  his  feholars  might  judge  of 
their  proficiency  in  philofophy  by  their  dreams ;  fnr  il  they  neither 
did  nor  differed  any  thing  therein  but  what  was  virtuous,  they  had 
made  fome  good  progrefs  in  philofophy.”  By  the  fame  way,  we 
may  difcovermuch  of  our  own  natural  inclinations,  and  the  con- 
ditution  we  are  of.  Befides,  there  have  been  concerns  of  fuch  great 
im  stance  revealed  to  fome  in  their  deep,  that  it  is  enough  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  believe  there  is  not  in  every  dream  fo  much  vanity  as 
fome  men  fuppofe  ;  as  the  following  relations  will  make  appear. 

1.  Cxi  ins  (Antiq.  Lea.  1.  27,)  thus  writes :  “  I  remember,  when 
I  was  22  years  of  age,  being  bufied  in  the  interpretation  of  Pliny, 
and  while  as  yet  the  learned  emendations  of  HermelausBarbarus  had 
not  performed  to  him  all  that  was  requifite,  I  wa$  reading  that 
place,  in  his  feventh  book,  concerning  fuch  as  grow  up  beyond  the 
ufual  proportion  which  nature  hath  affigned,  and  they  are  called  by 
the  Greeks  Eftrapeli.  That  word  was  fome  trouble  to  me :  I  knew 
I  had  read  fomething  concerning  it,  but  could  neither  recall  to  my 
memory  the  author  from  whom,  nor  the  book  wherein.  Fearing 
the  cenfure  of  unfkilfulnefs,  1  laid  myfelf  down  to  reft, ""the  belt 
remedy  for  a  perplexed  mind  ;  where,  while  my  thoughts  were  dill 
employed  about  the  fubjeft,  methought  I  remembered  the  book,  the 
page,  and  the  place  of  the  page,  wherein  the  matter  I  fought  for  was 
written.  When  I  awaked,  I  recalled  what  was  offered  to  me  in 
my  deep,  but  confidered  all  as  a  mere  illufion  ;  yet  being  dill  haunted 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  being  deemed  an  ignoramus,  that  I 
might  leave  nothing  unattempted,  I  caught  up  the  book  of  which  l 
had  dreamt ,  and  there  found  it  accordingly.” 

2.  Alexander,  the  philofnpher,  (a  man  known  to  be  free  of  fuper- 
dition)  reports  of  himfelf,  that,  lleeping  one  night,  he  faw  hjs 
mother’s  funeral  folemnized,  being  then  a  day’s  journey  from 
thence ;  whereupon  he  waking  in  great  forrovv  and  many  tears,  told 
the  dream  to  feveral  of  his  acquaintance  and  friends.  The  time 
being  pun&ually  obferved,  certain  word  was  brought  him  the  next 
day  after,  that  in  the  very  hour  intimated  fo  him  in  the  dream ,  his 
mother  expired. 

3.  When  Galen  had  an  inflammation  about  the  diaphragm,  he 
was  admonifhed  in  his  fleep,  that  if  he  wifhed  to  be  freed  from  it,  he 
fhould  forthwith  open  that  vein  which  was  mod  apparent  betwixt 
the  thumb  and  the  fire-finger,  and  tajee  a  quantity  of  blood  from 
thence  ;  he  did  as  he  was  advifed,  and  was  perfe&ly  reftored  to  his 
former  health, 

4.  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall,  then  bifhop  of  Exeter,  fince  of  Norwich, 
fpeaking  of  the  good  offices  which  angels  do  to  God’s  fetvants,  “  Of 
this  kind,”  faith  he,  “  was  that  no  lefs  than  marvellous  cure,  which, 
at  St.  Madernes,  in  Cornwall,  was  wrought  upon  a  poor  cripple ; 
whereof,  befides  the  attedations  of  many  hundreds  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  I  took  a  drift  and  impartial  examination  in  my  lad  vifitation.. 
This  man,  for  fix  teen  years  together,  was  obliged  to  walk  upon 
his  hands,  by  realbn  the  finews  of  his  legs  were  fo  contrafted  ;  and, 
upon  admonitions  in  his  dream  to  wadi  in  that  well,  was  fqddenly 
fo  redored  to  his  limbs,  that  I  faw  him  able  to  walk,  and  get  his 
own  maintenance.  I  found  here  was  neither  art  nor  collufion.  The 
name  of  th is  cripple  was  John  Trelille.” 

5.  A  citizen  of  Milan  was  afked  for  a  debt,  faid  to  be  owing  by 

his  deceafed  father:  and,  when  he  began  to  be  troubled -about  it, 
the  image  of  his  father  appeared  to  him  in  his  deep,  and  told  bin! 
the  whole  procefs  of  the  bufinefs :  “  That  the  debt  was  by  him 
paid  in  his  life-time;  and  that  if  he  looked  in  fuch  a  place,  he 
fhould  find  a  writing  under  the  hand  of  his  creditor,  wherein  he 
acknowledged  himfelf  fatisfied,”  Awaking,  therefore,  from  his 
Deep,  and  refle&ing  upon  his  dreqm,  he  fearched  and  found  all  things 
agreeable  to  what  was  told  him.  St.  Audin  fays,  that  this  very- 
writing  was  feen  by  him.*-  ■ 

6.  An  Englifh  gentleman  thus  writes ;  Whilft  I  lived  at  Prague, 
and  had  fat  up  one  night  very  late,  being  at  a  feafj;  early  in  the 
morning  the  fun-beams  glancing  on  my  face  as  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
I  dreamt  that  a  fhadow,  paffing  by  me,  told  me  that  my  father  was 
dead.  At  which  awaking  all  in  a  fweat,  and  affedled  with  this 
dream,  I  rofe  and  wrote  the  day  and  hour,  and  all  the  circumftances 
thereof,  in  a  paper  book  ;  which  book,  with  many  other  things,  I 
put  into  a  barrel,  and  lent  it  from  Prague  to  Stnde,  thence  to  be 
conveyed  into  England,  And  now  being  at  Nuremberg,  a  merchant 
of  a  noble  family,  well  acquainted  with  me  and  my  relations,  ar¬ 
rived  there;  who  told  me,- that  my  father  died  fome  months  pad. 
When  I  returned  to  England  four  years  after,  I  would  not  open 
the  barrel  I  fent  from  Prague,  nor  look  into  the  paper-book  in 
which  J  had  fet  down  this  dream ,  till  l  had  called  my  fiders,  and 
fame  other  friends,  to  be  witneilesr  when  myfelf  and  they  were 
aftonidied  fo  fee  my  written  dream  aafwer  the  very  day  of  mv  father’s 
death,” 

DREDGE, 


DRILLING 


DREDGE,  or  Dreg,  an  appellation  given  by  the  farmers  to 
oats  and  barley  mingled  together. 

DREDGERS,  a  term  ufed  in  the  admiralty-courts  for  the  fib¬ 
ers  for  o vlters. 

DREGS  of  oil,  that  coarfe  and  thick  part  of  it  which  fubfides  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffels  in  which  great  quantities  of  oil  are  kept. 
This  is  not  fit  for  the  common  ules  of  the  clear  oil  at  the  top,  but 
there  are  feveral  purpofes  to  which  it  ferves  very  well.  :  Much  of 
thefe  lecsor  dregs  of  common  oil  are  ufed  by  the  foap-boilers,  prin¬ 
cipally  m  making  the-comtnon  foft  foap.  The  leather-dreffers  alfo 
uie  it  in  confidence  quantities  to  fof ten  the  hides  they  arc  employed 
to  prepare  for  the  feveral  artificers  who  ufe  them.  Some  of  thefe 
dregs  are  alio  ufed  in  making  of  flambeaux,  which ,  inftead  of  beino- 
mads  of  yellow  wax  as  pretended,  are  ufually  compofed  of  pitch, 
rofin,  and  this  oil,  mixed  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  make  a  mafs  of 
a  proper  hardnefs  and  confidence.  People  who  ufe  preffes,  and 
other. works  in  which  there  are  many  ferews,  iometimes  buy  this  to 

greafe  their  ferews,  inftead  of  foap  or  fuet. 

DREI I  DREIT,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a  double  right, 
that  is,  jus  poJJrjJionis  id  jus  dominii. 

DRENCH,  among  farriers,  aphyfical  draught,  or  potion,  given 
a  horfe,  by  way  of  purge* 

DRENCHES,  or  Drsnges,  Drengi,  or  Threnci,  ip  our 
old  cuftoms,  a  term,  about  which  tfie  lavvyersand  antiquaries  are  a 
little  divided.  SeeTHRENGUs. 

Drenges,  were  fuch  as,  at  the  coming  in  of  the  Conqueror,  being  put 
out  of  their  eftates,  were  afterwards,  upon  complaint,  reftored 
thereto;  becaufe  they,  being  before  owners  thereof,  were  neither 
in  auxilio,  nor  confilio,  againlt  him. 

DRENGAGE,  Drengagium,  vel  ferv.itium  drengagii,  in  our 
old  writers,  the  tenure  by  which  tli Q  drenches  held  their  lands. 

DREPANON,  among  the  Greeks,  an  engine  of  iron  crooked 
like  a  fickle,  and  fixed  tos  the  top  of  a  long  pole.  It  was  ufed  in 
cutting  afunder  the  cords  of  ttie  fail-yards,  lo  as  to  difable  the  (hip 
by  letting  fall  tfie  fails. 

DRESSING  of  meats,  the  preparing  them  for  food,  by  means  of 

culinary  fire. 

,  The  defign  of  drejfmg  is,  to  loofen  the  texture  of  theflefh,  and 
difpofe  it  for  diflfolution,  and  digeftion  in  the  ftomach.  Flelh  not 
being  a  proper  food  without  dreffing,'  is  alledged  as  an  argument,  that 
man  was  not  intended  by  nature  for  a  pariiivorotis,  op  flefli-cating 

animal. 

The  ufual  operations  are,  roafting,  boiling,  and  ftewing.  In 
roafting,  it  is  obferved,  meat  will  bear  a  much  greater  and  longer 
heat  than  either  in  boiling,  or  ftewing;  in  boiling,  greater  and 
longer  than  in  ftewing. 

Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  that  boiling  draws  more  of  the  rank,  ftrong 
juices  from  meat,  and  leaves  it  lefs nutritive,  more  diluted,  lighter, 
and  ea Tier  of  digeftion:  roafting,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  it  luller 
of  the  ftrong,  nutritive  juices,  harder  to  digeft,  and  needing  more 
dilution.  Strong,  grown,  and  adult  animal  food,  therefore,  ffiould 
be  boiled  ;  and  the  younger,  and  tenderer,  roafted. 

Dressing,  ip  furgery,  denotes  the  treatment  ofaw'ound,  or  any 
disordered  part,  The  apparatus  for  this  purpofe  confifts  ofdoftils, 
t/ents,  plaillers,  comprefles,  bandages,  bands,  ligatures.  Sc c. 

Dressing  a  Jhjp,  is  the  a£t  of  ornamenting  a  fhip  with  a  variety 
of  colours,  as  enfigns,  flags,  pendants.  See.  difplayed  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  her  malts  and  rigging,  on  a  day  of  feftivity. 

DRIFT,  in  mining,  a  paftage  cut  out  under  the  earth  betwixt 
ftralt  and  (haft,  or  turn  and  turn,  or  a  paftage  or  way  wrought  under 
the  earth  to  the  end  of  a  meer  ofgreund,  or  part  of  a  meer. 

Drift  of  the  forejl,  an  exaft  view,  or  examination  of  what  cat¬ 
tle  are  in  the  foreft  ;  that  it  may  be  known  whether  it  be  overcharged 
or  not,  and  yvhofe  the  beads  are  ;  and  whether  they  are  pommonable 
beads,  or  not.  See  Forest,  and  Common. 

Drift,  ip  navigation,  denotes  the  angle  which  the  line  of  a 
(hip’s  motion  makes  with  the  neareft  meridian,  when  fhe  drives  with 
her  fide  to  the  wind  and  waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the  power  of 
the  helm;  and  alfo  the  diftance  which  the  fhip' drives  on  that  line,  fo 
called  only  in  a  ftorm. 

Dr  I  FT -fail,  in  a  fhip,  a  fail  ufed  under  water ;  veered  out  right 
a-head,  by  (beets,  as  other  fails  are;  it’s  ufe  being  to  keep  the  (hip’s 
head  right  upon  the  lea,  in  a  ftorm  ;  and  to  hinder  a  (flip’s  driving 
loo  (aft  in  a  current :  with  which  view  it  is  generally  ufed  by  fifher- 
men,  efpecially  in  the  North  fea. 

DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a  fmall  inftrument  for  making  fuch  holes 
as  punches  will  not  conveniently  ferve  for.  Drills  are  pf  various  Hz.es, 
and  are  chiefly  ofied  by  fmiths  and  turners. 

Drill,  or  DrillTj.v,  a  name  given  to  an  inftrument  ufed  in 
the  new  method  of  horfe- hoeing  hufbandry  (or  fowing  the  land.  See 
the  articles  BROAD-cry?,  and  Husbandry, 

The  drill  is  the  engine  that  plants  the  corn  and  other  feeds  in 
rows  ;  jt  makes  the  channels  and  fows  the  feeds  in  them,  and  co¬ 
vers  them  with  earth  when  fown,  and  all  this  at  the  fame  time,  and 
with  great  expedition.  The  principalpartsof  the«W//are  the  feed-box, 
the  hopper,  the  plough,  and  it’s  harrow.  The  feed-box  is  the  chief  of 
thefe  ;  it  meafures  or  rather  numbers  out  the  feeds  which  it  receives 
from  the  hopper,  and  is  for  this  purpofe  as  an  artificial  hand,  but 
it  delivers  out  the  feed  much  piore  equally,  than  can  be  done 
by  a  natural  hand.  The  plough  and  hopper  are  drawn  by  a  horfe, 
and  by  thefe  the  ground  is  opened,  and  the  feed  is  depolited  in  it; 
the  harrow  follows,  and  lightly  rakes  in  the  earth  over  them.  When 
the  ground  is  fine,  and  the  feeds  fmall,  a  hurdle  with  fome  prickly 
bullies  faftened  tp  it’s  under  part,  will  ferve  better  than  the  harrow. 

Drill  machine ,  invented  by  George  Winter,  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  See. 

This  machine  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  fuperior  to  any 
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mtnerto  invented;  is  fo  ftrong,  that  nothing  but  the  vre'mdt  violence 
cqn  injure  it  ,  and  is  conltrudted  on  fuch  plain  mathematical  princi¬ 
ples,  as  to  he  worked  by  any  perfciri  of  the  lowed  capacity.  It  de- 
po  its  grain,  pulfe,  turnip,  carrot,  or  any  other  feed,' with  the 
greateft  accuracy,  at  any  required  depth  in  the  earth,  from  the  fur- 
(4ce  to  fix  inches,  qt  any  required  diftance  from  6,  7,  8,  o,  to  40 
inches  between  the  rows,  apd  may  be  inflantaneoufly  regulated  fo 
as  to  incrcafeor  decreafe  the  quantity  fown,  whirl,  is  immediately 
covered.  One  man,  a  boy.  and  two  horfes,  can  drill  ten  acres  of 
ght  and  eight  acres  of  (M  land  ip  one  day  ;  and  from  one  bufhel 
or  feed  wheat  and  one  bull, el  and  a  half  of  barley,  will  produce  a 
crop  of  from  6  to  20  bufhels  per  acre  (accord  ng  t'o  the  rithnefs  of 
the  loil,;  more  than  when  (owed  by  the  common  mode  of  hufbandry. 

Defer! ption  and  life  of  Mr.  Winter  V  Drill  Machine.  Sac  Plate  I. 


f‘S'  J3*  reprefents  a  front  view  of  the  machine  when  at  work' 
with  fix  coulters  faftened  on,  depoliting  the  grain  a;  the  depth  of 
two  inches,  in  drills  at  feven  inches  diftance.  ' 

A  1  he  fore  flap  is  turned  up,  and  the  back  board  taken  off,  for 
the  purpofe  only  of  repreienting  the  inline  work,  which  when  dril¬ 
ling  in  the  field  is  all  inclofcd ;  it  then  appears  as  a  cheft  or  box  be* 
tween  two  wheels,  and  all  the  infide  work  is  perfedjly  fecured  from 
the  effedts  of  the  molt  tempeftuous  weather  3  1  he  frame.  C 
Iron  plates,  in  which  the  gudgeons  of  the  fore  w  eel  are  placed, 
and  may  be  removed  to  any  required  depth.  D  D  The  two  hind 
wheels,  with  (pikes,  which  are  (or  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the 
wheels  from  Hiding  over  rough  ground  or  clods ;  and  by  the  (pikes 
penetrating  into  the  earth,  the  wheels  are  forced  round,  by  which 
the  gram  is  delivered  ;  lor  when  the  wheels  flop,  po  grain  is  dif- 
charged.  EE  Iron  rings,  faftened  to  the  fore  ftandards,  to  which 
the  traces  or  chains  arc  fixed  for  drawing  the  machine.  F  F  £oul- 
ter  bars  with  grooves,  through  which  the  coulters  are  placed  at  any 
lequired  diftance,  Irotn  6,  7,  8,  p  10,  to  3^  inches  or  more.  123 
S’X  coulters,  numbered  between  the  bolt  holes;  with  figures  for  let¬ 
ting  the  coulters  to  the  required  depth  for  depoliting  the  grain.  Q 
Six  cylinders,  which  occasionally  (lide  off  and  on  the  axis,  fo  as  the 
whole,  or  any  number  pf  them,  may  be  hxed  at  any  required  dif¬ 
tance.  H  Boxes  which  contain  the  feed.  I  Conductors,  into  which 
the  Iced  is  delivered  out  of  the  cylinders,  and  conveyed  into  the 
grooves  or  hollows  in  the  back  parts  of  the  coulters,  ami  to  fuch  re¬ 
quired  depth  in  the  ground  as  the  coulters  may  be  fet  at.  Thefe  ccn- 
au&ors  are  removeable,  they  are  faftepd  with  ferevvs  to  a  bar  at  the? 
back  part  ot  the  machine,  and  fupported  by  bars  which  extend  un¬ 
der  them  acrofs  the  frame.  K  The  axis  which  pafles  through  the 
cylinders  and  large  wheels,  is  fupported  by  brafs  collars,  (that  can¬ 
not  be  difeoyered  by  this  view)  which  have  holes  through  the  upper 
furface,  to  drop  oil  into,  and  are  covered  yvjth  buttons  or  Aiders  to 
prevent  dirt  or  dull  falling  into  the  holes.  A  harrow  is  fixed  to  the 
back  part  of  the  machine,  which,  with  a  marker  and  travelling 
wheels,,  cannot  be  feen  in  this  yievv. 

Fig.  141.1  reprefents  a  fide  view  of  the  machine  v/fien  at  work,  a 
An  iron  ring,  with  a  hook  and  chain  fi.yed  to  if.  b  A  Aiding  board, 
that  .’covers  an  opening  in  the  cafe  or  box,  through  which  the  axis 
and  cylinders  are  taken  out.  cThe  cafe  or  box  that  contains  the 
infide  work,  which  w  ill  equally  execute  in  the  moft  windy,  as  w  ell 
as  in  calm  weather,  d  1  he  handles,  which  are  for  the  purpofe  only 
of  lifting  up  the  machine  at  the  head  lands,  and  placing  it  in  it’s 
proper  direction.  When  all  the  boxes  are  filled  with  feed,  the 
weight  of  the  machine  is  npt  as  heavy  to  lift  up,,  as  the  w  eight  of  4 
common  lize  loaded  wheelbarrow,  e  The  bariow,  for  the  purpofe 
of  pore  effectually  covering  the  feed  and  making  t he  land  eyen.  f 
One  of  the  three  coulters  on  the  (ore  coulter  bar.  g  One  of  the  three 
coulters  on  the  hind  coulter  bar.  h  The  guard,  which  pnters  info 
the  groove  of  the  coulter,  and  protects  the  pipe  pf  the  conductor 
from  being  injured  by  (tones,  or  clogged  w  ith  dirt  or  weeds,  i  The 
pipe  of  the  condudtor,  which  enters  into  the  cavity  in  the  Pack  part 
of  the  coulter.  The  machine  has  tw  o  fridtions  only,  viz.  one  oq 
the  gudgeons  of  the  fore  wheel,  (which  any  fmith  can  repair  or  re¬ 
place)  and  the  other  on  theaxis  of  {lie  hind  vyhpel,  \y!i;ch  is  fupport¬ 
ed  by  ftrong  brafs  collars.  The  coulters  are  of  fuch  a  height  and 
diftance  from  each'  other,  as  to  he  capable  pf  working  in  conchy, 
ftoncy,  and  every  kind  of  foil,  except  rocky  ground.  And  what¬ 
ever  accident  may  carejefsly  happen  to  the  cafe  or  wood  work,  fuch 
may  be  eafily  repaired  by  any  carpenter.  All  the  principal  wprking 
machinery  is  fo  ftrong,  that  nothing  but  wilful  and  the  greateft  vio¬ 
lence  can  poflibiy  injure  it.  With  care  it  will  laft  thirty  years  or 
pore.  The  machine  can  be  made  to  any  dime  nfi  a  ns,  for  the  gar¬ 
den  as  well  as  the  field.  And  the  cylinders  may  be  made;  pf  eitlief 
brafs,  iron,  qr  wood. 

pjg.  1  5.  (which  is  not  the  invention  of,  but  altered  by  the  author) 
reprefents  a  running  hqe  for  rutting  the  weeds  bci  ween  the  drills, 
and  adding  earth  to  the  rqws  of  vegetables.  The  two  points  colleft 
the  weeds  which  are  in  a  manner  enclofed,  and  mire  effectually  de- 
ftroyed  than  when  the  blade  is  fquareor  angular. 

Tlpre  are  two  ftrong  iron  wheels  which  arc  placed  in  the  back 
part  of  the  frame  of  this  machine,  for  the  purpofe  of  travelling  from 
one  to  another  ;  which  wheels  elevate  the  coulters  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  are  immediately  removed  when  fet  to 
work.  There  are  alfo  regulators  for  increafing  and  decreafing  the 
quantity  of  grain  to  be  ldwn.  The  moft  proper  feafon  for  hoeing 
is  before  the  ears  of  corn  are  formed  in  the  (talks,  or  when  the 
plants  cannot  be  injured  by  treading,  and  when  the  earth  is  fuffici- 
ently  dry,  fo  as  to  quit  the  hoe:  (uch  an  opportunity  fhonld  by  no 
means  be  negledled  ,  when  as  many  careful  hands  as  can  be  procur- 
ed,  (hould  be  fet  to  work.  Mr.  Winter  has  obferved,  that  by 
hoeing  between  rows  at  twelve  inches  diftance,  the  plants  are  great¬ 
ly  trod  on,  which  cio  them  no  injury  when  young;  but  when  the 
(talks  grow  large,  the  weight  of  a  man  bruifes  the  (terns,  which  fre¬ 
quent'/ 
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quently  perifli.  In  light  foils  a  man  can  hoe  two  acres  a  day  be¬ 
tween  intervals  of  twelve  inches,  and  in  proportion  between  nearer 
rows,  and  on  ftiffer  foils.  Particular  care  Ihould  be  taken  that  the 
hoers  do  not  cut  the  young  plants. 

Mr.  Winter  h?s endeavoured,  with  the  greateA  exadlncfs,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  number  of  grains  of  the  different  fpecks  of  corn  contained 
in  a  Winchefter  btilhel,  and  believes  that  the  medium  may  be 
deemed  nearly  as  under,  viz.  Cone  wheat;  a  Winchefter  bufliel  con¬ 
tains  550,000  grains.  Parley;  520,000  grains.  Poplar  peas; 
110,000.  Horle  beans;  37,000.  We  have  already  oblerved,  that 
the  moll  proper  diltance  for  depoliting  wheat,  barley,  and  peas,  is 
about  one  inch  apart  in  the  rows,  in  a  good  foil  ;  we  will  now  cal¬ 
culate  the  number  of  inches  contained  in  drills,  at  a  loot  diltance  on 
an  acre  of  land,  which  will  difeover  the  quantity  of  grain  that  Ihould 
be  trfed  in  good  ground.  A  perch,  being  lixteen  leet  and  a  halt  lung, 
contains  ic8  inches,  which  multiplied  by  lixteen  rows  or  drills,  at  a 
foot  diftame  for  the  breadth  of  fixteen  feet  and  a  half,  is  3168,  which 
being  multiplied  by  one  hundred  and  lixty,  (being  the  number  ot 
fquare  perches  in  an. acre,)  difeovers  to  us,  that  drills  one  foot  afun- 
der  on  a  flat ute  acre,  mea Hires  506,880  inches  in  length,  of  courle 
takes  t hut  number  of  grains  of  wheat  tor  feed,  which  is  three  pecks 
and  nearly  three  pints.  When  drilled  at  nine  inches  diltance,  takes 
about  hail  a  pint  lei's  than  a  bulliel.  When  at  fix  inches  diltance,  takes 
one  bulhel  and  three  quarters  of  a  peck  Winchefter  meafure,  or  one 
bulhel  and  four  points  of  nine  gallon  meafure.  Mr.  Winter  again 
obierves,  that  the  quantity  of  iced  fu.vn  Ihould  be  regulated  by  the 
richnefs  or  poverty  of  the  fo.l.  The  wheat  mult  be  cleanfed  from 
iinut,  and  any  animalcule  that  may  harbour  in  the  grain  killed  by 
the  ufe  of  a  fteep  for  that  pnrpofe.  Particular  care  mu  ft  be  taken  to 
keep  the  grain  tree  from  Hones,  dirt,  and  lime,  which  in  every  ex¬ 
periment  (lays  he)  'I  alwavs  obferved  it  to  be  hurtful  to  vegetation 
when  applied  immediately  with  the  feed,  which  is  injured  by  it’s 
corrofive  properties  deftroying  part  of  the  oily  and  vegetative  powers 
of  the  feed  or  grain.  Barley  Ihould  likewife  be  fteeped  the  fame  as 
wheat,  after  being  well  lhook  in  a  fack  by  two  men,  (flumping  will 
bruile  it)  to  be  cleared  from  ailes.  Peas  being  generally  greatiy 
injured  by  worms  and  animalcule,  they  alfo  fhould  be  fteeped. 
Mr.  W.  particularly  obferves,  that  ail  forts  of  feeds  and  grain  fhould 
•when  drilled  be  dry,  and  free  from  dirt  or  Hones,  which  may  injure 
the  cylinders,  or  prevent  a  regular  delivery.  When  four  feet  ridges 
(which  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  machine)  are  intended  to  be  dril¬ 
led,  they  muft  be  well  harrowed  by  the  liorfes  walking  in  the  fur¬ 
rows,  which  will  draw  the  earth  therein,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
ridges  being  poached  by  treading.  In  this  cafe,  a  crols-tree  bar 
mult  be  fixed  to  the  fore  ftandards,  which  have  holes  to  pafs  bolts 
through,  for  the  purpofe  of  occafionally  faftening  on  fuch  bar.  The 
coulters  muft  be  faftenedby  the  lowed  holes,  and  the  fore  wheel 
placed  in  the  third  hole  from  the  top,  which  will  raife  the  coulters 
above  the  level  of  the  hind  wheels,  which  working  in  the  furrows,  will 
depofit  the  grain  diffidently  deep  in  the  ground  ;  and  after  drilling , 
plow'  the  furrows  about  fix  inches  deep,  with  a  double  mould  board 
or  common  plow.  When  eight  feet  ridges  are  planted,  the  coulters 
muft  be  placed  at  N°  _2  ;  two  horfes  are  put  to  go  before  each  other, 
the  hinder  one  to  be  led  ftrait  by  the  man  walking  up  one  furrow, 
and  returning  the  other.  The  eight  feet  ridges  fhould  be  harrowed 
with  three  harrows  fattened  together,  the  horfes  walking  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  each  fide  ot  the  ridges  to  prevent  the  ground  being  trod.  When  1 
the  machine  is  ufed  on  lands  not  ridged,  fhould  the  impreffion  of  the 
wheels  be  m diffident  to  diredl  the  driver,  the  marker  muft  be 
fattened  in  oue  of  the  grooves  which  receives  the  travelling  wheels,  ; 
and  with  the  fame  bolt  and  nut.  The  marker  will  make  a  diffi¬ 
dent  furrow  to  obferve  the  lalt  fowed  ground.  When  the  coulters  are 
to  be  placed  at  any  further  diltance  than  fix  inches,  take  off  the  feed 
boxes,  unferew  the  two  wheels,  draw  up  the  Aiding  board,  take  out 
the  pins  or  keys  which  fallen  the  iron  work  of  the  brafs  collars, 
when  they  can  beeafily  removed  by  pufhing  them  out  of  the  grooves, 
then  carefully  take  out  the  axis  with  the  cylinders,  and  Aide  off  as 
many  as  are  neceffary.  The  cavitiefe  in  the  large  cylinlersand  broad 
leetl  ooxes  are  for  beans,  peas,  oats,  carrot,  and  other  fm-dl  feeds; 
when  drilled  at  a  foot,  four  coulters  are  to  be  fattened  to  the  hind 
coulter  bar;  when  atanygreaterdiftan.ee,  a  proportionable  number 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  bar,  then  fix  the  conductors  to  the  coulters, 
and  Aide  on  the  fame  mark  or  number  of  cylinders,  which  place  over 
the  center  of  the  conductors,  and  ferew  on  them  their  refpeCtive  ! 
feed  boxes,  that  are  of  the  fame  mark  or  number  as  the  cylinders  j 
they  belong  to.  When  clover  is  intended  to  be  fowed  with  barley, 
as  foon  as  the  barley  appears  above  the  fur  face  of  the  ground,  fow 
the  clover  feed,  which  bulb  in,  by  the  horfes  walking  in  the  furrows. 

Directions  for  drilling  carrot-feed.  Carrot  feeds  are  very  light 
and  lticky.  After  making  numerous  experiments,  Mr.  W.  found 
the  following  method  to  be  the  bell  for  an  acre  of  land,  or  in  pro¬ 
portion,  when  drilled  at  one  foot  diftance  between  the  rows,  viz. 
Take  two  bulhels  of  dry  loamy  earth,  finely  fitted,  to  which  add. 
.one  bulhel  ot  bran,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  carrot  feed  cleaned 
from  ftalks  and  well  rubbed  between  the  hands,  all  which  tho¬ 
roughly  mix  together  and  drill.  The  carrot  feed  will  Aide  to  the 
bran,  which  with  the  earth  will  be  regularly  difeharged  through  the 
,  large  cavities  in  the  cylinders. 

For.  drilling  turnip-feed.  Steep  turnip  feed  twelve  hours  in 
train  oil,  which  drain  through  a  fine  fieve,  and  immediately  tho¬ 
roughly  mix  the  quantity  of  feed  you  would  wifh  to  fow  to  an  acre, 
with  three  bulhels  of  dry  loamy  earth,  finely  lifted;  which  drill 
about  two. inches  deep,  as  foon  as  poffible  after  the  feed  has  been  fteep- 
ed.  When  the  plants  begin  to  appear  upon  the  furface,  fow  a  fmall 
quantity  of  loot,  or  alkaline  manure  over  them.  A  fmall  quantity  of 
•oil  vv  ill.  be  liifficient  tor  a  large  quantity  of  feed,  as  it  may  be  repeat¬ 
edly-tiled  till  the  whole  is  confitmed.  Lucerne,  or  any  other  fmall  feed, 
may  be  mixed  with  three  bulhels  of  dry  lifted  earth  and  drilled.  Sand  J 


I  1S  t«>  ponderous,  confequently  improper.  Lime,  four,  coa!  and 
loapo’s  a  dies,  are  too  coriolive  and  ab  Jo/ bent  to  be  immediately 
mixed  and  drilled  with  any  fpecies  of  feed  or  grain.  Seeds  that  ar- 
pc rous  are  bene  fited  by  being  fteeped  in  oil,  and  the  oily  fpecies  are 
benefited  by  alkaline  deeps,  When  the  brulhes  of  the  Aidin  '-  renu- 
lators  touch  the  cvlindeis,  about  one  bulhel  of  wheat  or  barfey  per 
acre  is  difeharged  through  An*  cavities  ;  and  by  railing  the  regulators 
but  a  qiwer  of  an  iu:h,  the  quantity  of  Led  delivered  is  oreatly 
mere  a  led,  which  any  per foil  may  immediately  difeover,  and  by  the 
lead  attention  loon  know  howto  regulate. 

DRILLING  grain.  Mr.  Miller  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fu- 
pet  101  advantages  of  drilling  giain  to  the  common  method  of  broad- 
cad  lowing.  He  iayss  “  1  have  feen  experiments  made  by  fowine 
barley  in  lows  acrofs  divers  parts  of  the  fame  field,  and  the  rows  a 
loot  diftance.  1  he  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  fame  field  were  at  the 
dune  time  thrown  broad-call  in  the  ufual  way.  The  fuccefs  was 
tins  :  the  riots  of  the  drilled  tillered  out  from  ten  or  twelve  fo  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  ftalks  on  each  root;  the  ftalks  were  ftronger,  the  ears 
longer,  and  the  grains  larger  than  any  of  thole  fown  in  the  common 
way  ;  and  when  thole  parts  of  the  field,  where  theeorn  fown  in  the 
ulual  way  has  been  lodged,  thole  parts  lowed  thin  have  fupported 
their  upright  polition  againll  wind  and  win:  though  the  rows  have 
been  made  nut  only  lengthways,  but  ends  the  lands jn  feveral  pollu¬ 
tions,  lo  that  there  could  be  no  alteration  in  regard  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  land,  or  the  fit  nation  of  the  corn.  Therefore,  where  fuch 
experiments  have  been  frequently  made,  and  always  attended  with1 
equal  luccels,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  me¬ 
thods  is  more  eligible,  fince,  if  the  crops  were  only  fuppofed  to  be 
equal  in  both,  the  fining  more  than  hall  the  corn  fown  is  a  very 
great  advantage,  and  deierves  a  national  conhderation,  as  fuch  a  lav- 
ing,  in  fcarce  times,  might  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

“  1  know  the  farmers  in  general  are  very  apt  10  complain  if  their 
corn  does  not  come  up  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the  ground  green  in  a 
fhort  tune,  like  grals  fields.  But  I  ha,ve  often  oblerved,  that  when 
from  the  baduds  of  the  feafon,  it  has  come  up  thin,  or  by  accident 
has  been  in  part  killed,  their  corn  has  been  ftronger,  the  ears  longer 
and  the  gram  plumper;  fo  that  the  produce  has  been  much  greater 
than  in  tno,e  years  when  it  has  come  up  thick  ;  for  the  natural  growth 
of  corn  is  to  fend  out  many  ftalks  from  the  root;  therefore  if  is  in- 
ti rely  owing  to  the  roots  handing  too  near  each  oiher  when  the  ftalks 
are  diawn  up  tall  and  weak.*  I  have  had  eighty-fix  ftalks  upon  one 
rout  of  barley,  which  were  ftrong,  produced  longer  ears,  and  the 
grain  was  better  filled  than  any  I  ever  faw  grow  in  the  common 
method  ot  husbandry  ;  and  the  land  upon  which  this  grew  was  not 
very  rich.  But  I  have  frequently  obferved,  on  the  fides  of  hot- beds 
in  the  kitchen-gardens,  where  barley  ftraw  has  been  ufed  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  beds,  that  fame  of  the  grains  left  in  the  ears  have  dropped 
out,  and  grown,  the  roots  have  produced  from  thirty  to  fixty  ftalks 
each,  and  thofe  have  beeu  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  ltalks 
ever  arrive  at  in  the  common  way. 

“  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  France  are  very  buly  in  fet- 
ting  examples  of  this  hufbandry  in  mod  of  their  provinces,  being 
convinced  of  it’s  great  utility  by  many  trials;  and  it  were  to  be 
wjlhed  the  fame  was  done  in  England.” 

To  the  above,  we  fhall  only  add  the  following  inftance,  in  favout 
of  drill- fowing;  viz.  that  “  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linlithgow,  on 
Saturday  the  third  of  October,  £789,  was  palled  a  common  field 
pea-ftalk,'  with  254  pods,  and  99  bloffoms  on  it,  which  pods  pro¬ 
duced  1482  peas,  about  icco  ot  which  were  come  to  full  maturity. 
The  pea  above-mentioned  had  come  out  by  accident  along  with  the 
manure  rrom  the  liable,  and  grew  in  a  belt  of  young  planting.  This 
extraordinary  increafe  is  a  very  finking  proof  of  the  advantages  of  a 
drill  plough  in  preference  to  a  broad-calt.” 

DRINK,  a  part  of  our  ordinary  food  in  a  liquid  form,  fe/ving  to 
dilute  and  moiften  the  drv  meat.  See  the  article  Diet. 

The  drinks  in  different  countries  are  different.  The  common 
drink  in  England  1:  either  water,  mait  liquor,  wdne,  or  mixtures  of 
thefe. 

The  fir  if  drinks  of  mankind  were  certainly  water  and  milk,  but 
the  love  of  luxury  and  debauchery  foon  introduced  the  art  of  prepa¬ 
ring  intoxicating  and  inebriating  drinks  out  of  vegetables.  • 

The  vine  gave  the  firft  of  theie  liquors ;  after  this,  .wheat,  barley, 
millet,  oats,  rice,  apples,  pears,  and  pomegranates;  and  after  thofe, 
the  juices  drained  from  the  pine,  fycamore,  and  mapie,  were  brought 
to  this  ufe;  in  latter  times,  roots,'  berries,  and  the  ufe  of  the  fugar- 
cane,  have  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes.  Honey  alfo  is  in 
fome  repute;  and  before  the  ufe  of  the  things  above-mem ioned,  the 
vinous  liquors  made  oi  honey  and  water,  w'erein.ffie  very  higheff 
eftimation.  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  that  the  effedt  of  the  ordinary 
ufe  of  w  me  and  fpiriiuous  liquors,  is,  to  inflame  the  blood  into  gout, 
ftone,  and  rheumatifm,  fevers,  pleurifies,  fmajl-pox,  &c,  to  dry 
up  the  juices,  and  fcorch  andfhnvel  the  folids;  good  wzpcr,  milk, 
beer,  and  cycler,  are  greatly  preferable  to  thefe;  nope  of  them  bring! 
tn^on  the  variety  of  diforders  tow  hich  immoderate  wine  drinkers  are 
fiibjedl,  fuch  as  decay  of  fight,  trembling  of  the  limbsj  and  thofe 
others  above-mentioned. 

Of  al  l  kinds,  water  is  the  leaft  flatulent,  becattfe  the  unelaftic  air 
lodged  in  it,  cannot  be  extricated  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  elaliic.  The  molt  flatplent  of  all  drinks  are  thofe  taken  in 
the  adt  of  fermentation,  as  for  example,  the  ale  which  is  cjofe  ffiut 
up  in  very  Arong  bottles,  and  flies  out  with  the  greateft  force  upon 
opening  them;  for  by  an  imprudent  ufe  of  fuch,  the  moft  fevere 
colic,  iliac  paffion,  and  eeholera  morlrus,  frequently  enfue.  Next  to 
thefe  come  fuch  drinks  as  have  not  yet  fermented,  but  ar.e  foon  fet  to 
work  by  the  heat,  of  the  body;  as  for  example,  muft,  qew  wine, 
or  ale,  wherein^  no  bitter  herbs,  fuch  as  hops,  wormwood,  &c. 
have  been  boiled  as  a  preservative. 

Dr,  Bryan  Robinfon  thinks  that  the  proportion  of  meat  to  drink, 

ought 
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ought  to  be  fiich  as  (hall  make  perfpiration  and  urine  nearly  equal  at 
all  Tea  Tons  of  the  year, 

DRINKLEAN,  in  old  writers,  a  fcot-ale  or  contribution  of  the 
tenants  towards  a  potation,  i.  e.  ale  provided  to  entertain  the  lord  or 
his  Reward. 

DR.IPS,  in  building,  are  ufed  for  a  certain  kind  of  Reps  made  on 
fiat  roofs  to  v.ralk  upon;  away  of  building  much  ufed  in  Italy, 
where  the  roof  is  not  made  quite  flat,  but  a  little  raifed  in  the  middle, 
with  (/ripr  or  Reps  lying  a  little  inclined  to  the  bottom. 

DRIVE,  in  the  fea-language.  A  fhip  drives,  when  an  anchor, 
being  let  fall,  will  not  hold  her  fait ;  but  that  ihe  fails  away  with  the 
tide  and  wind.  The  befl  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  veer  out  more 
fable ;  for  the  more  cable  (he  has,  the  furer  and  fafer  flic  rides  ;  or 
elfe  to  let  fall  more  anchors. 

DRIVER,  in  a  lTiip,  is  an  oblong  fail,  occafionally  hoifled  to  the 
mizen-maft,  when  the  wind  is  very  (air.  The  lower  corners  of  it 
are  extended  by  a  bomb  or  pole,  thrufl  out  acrofs  the  (hip,  and 
projecting  over  the  lee-quarter. 

DRIVERS,  among  fportfmen,  a  machine  for  driving  pheafant- 
powts,  confiding  of  good  Rrong  ozier-wsnds,  fuch  as  the  bafket- 
makers  ufe  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fet  in  an  handle,  and  twifled  or  bound 
with  fmall  oziers  in  two  or  three  places.  See  the  next  article. 

DRIVING,  among  fportfmen,  a  method  of  taking  pheafant- 
powts.  It  is  thus  performed  :  the  fportfman  finds  out  the  haunts  of 
thefe  birds ;  and  having  fixed  his  nets  there,  be  calls  them  together 
by  a  pheafant-call,  imitating  the  voice  of  the  dam  :  after  this  he 
makes  a  noife  with  his  driver,  which  will  make  them  run  a  little 
way  forward  in  a  clufler:  and  this  he  is  to  repeat  till  he  has  made 
fure  of  them,  which  an  expert  fportfman  never  fails  to  do,  by  driv¬ 
ing  them  into  his  nets. 

"Driving,  in  metallurgy,  is  ufed  by  the  refiners  of  (liver,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  riling  up  of  copper  from  it’s  furface  in  red  fiery  bubbles. 
When  the  lead  that  was  added  for  refining  the  filver  is  burnt  away 
before  the  copper  is  gone  from  it,  thefe  bubbles  appear  very  fiercely 
on  the  furface.  They  fay,  on  this  occafion,  that  the  metal  drives, 
and  then  add  more  lead  till  the  remainder  of  the  copper  is  conlumed. 

DROCK,  in  hufbandry,  a  name  given  to  a  pare  of  the  common 
plough.  It  is  an  upright  piece  of  timber,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  hinder  part  of  the  plough,  bm  belonging  to  the  right  fide  of 
the  tail,  as  that  does  to  the  left.  The  ground  wrifl  of  the  plough  is 
faflened  to  this,  as  alfo  is  the  earth-board.  See  Wrist,  Earth- 
Board,  and  Plough. 

'DROFFAND,  or  Dayffand,  in  our  old  writers,  was  a  quit- 
rent,  or  yearly  payment  made  by  fome  tenants  to  the  king  or  their 
landlords,  for  driving  their  cattle  through  the  manor  to  fairs  or 
markets. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  dryfene ,  driven. 

DROIT,  Jus,  in  our  law-books,  fignifies  right,  or  law;  whereof 
fome  diflinguifli  fix  kinds,  viz.  I.  Jus  recuperandi,  right  of  reco¬ 
vering.  2.  Jus  intrandi,  right  of  entering.  3.  Jus  habendi,  right 
of  having.  4.  Jus  reiinendi ,  right  of  retaining.  5.  Jus  ter  dpi  ends, 
right  of  receiving.  6.  Jus  pcjjidendi,  right  of  polfdfing.  See  Law, 
and  Right  ;  as' alfo  Rectum,  Entry,  Possession,  &c. 

Droit,  right,  gives  name  to  the  highefl  writ  ot  all  real  writs, 
becaufe  the  greatett  regard  is  paid  to  it,  and  it  has  the  moR  alTured 
and  final  judgment.  Of  this  kind  are  the  droit  de  advowjon,  See. 

Droit  de  advowjon.  See  Recto  de  advocatione  ecclefia. 

Droit  Droit,  jus  duplicatum,  or  double  right,  is  the  right  of 
poifeflion,  joined  with  that  of  property  ;  and  when  a&ual  polleflion 
is  united  to  this  double  right,  then  a  title  is  completely  legal. 

DROMEDARY,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  camel, 
which  has  only  one  bunch  on  it’s  back.  See  Plate  70,  Jig.  1 .  It’s  hairs 
are  foft  to  the  touch,  and  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  our  oxen,  except 
that  there  are  fome  longer  on  the  head,  the  throat,  and  the  top  bf 
the  neck  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  back  there  are  hairs  of  a  foot  j 
long,  which,  though  very  foft  and  flexile,  yet  naturally  Randing  in 
an  cre£t  poflure,  make  the  moR  vifible  part  of  the  bunch.  For  when 
thefe  are  removed  by  the  hand,  the  fleih  fcarce  appears  more  pro¬ 
minent,  than  that  of  the  back  of  a  hog,  and  there  is  not  the  leafl 
fle(hy  or  callous  excrefcence  there. 

The  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body;  the  upper  lip  is  di¬ 
vided,  as  in  the  hare;  the  feet  are  not  hoofed,  but  each  terminated 
by  two  fmall  claws  ;  the  foie  of  the  foot  is  broad  and  very  flefhv,  and 
feems  foft  to  the  touch,  though  the  (kin  is  very  hard  and  callous  ;  the 
feet  are  indeed  clothed  as  it  were  with  living  fhoes,  which  are  of  very 
great  fervice  to  it  in  travelling  over  the  fandy  countries.  It  has  fix 
callous  hardneffes  on  the  knees  and  flioulders  of  the  fore  legs,  and  one 
on  each  of  the  hinder  ones.  And  befide  thefe,  there  is  another 
much  larger,  which  adheres  to  the  breafl,  on  an  eminence  which  is 
there  as  if  made  to  fupport  it ;  this  is  ufually  eight  inches  long,  fix 
inches  broad,  and  about  two  thick.  The  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  (uRain 
the  weight  of  the  creature’s  body  on  occafion  of  his  Rooping  to  refl, 

or  to  be  loaded.  .....  r  ■  , 

It’s  ftomach  is  very  large,  and  divided  into  four  parts  as  in  other 

of  the  ruminating  animals,  but  of  a  fingular  (truclure;  becaufe,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  fecond  ventricle,  there  are  feveral  fquare  holes, 
which  are  t!^  orifices  of  a  great  number  of  a  (ort  of  bags  .placed  be¬ 
tween  the  membranes  which  compofe  the  flomach,  and  thefe  feem 
to  be  the  receptacles  of  water  kept  for  the  time  ofneepifity ;  for  (he 
creature  always  drinks  a  vaft  quantity  at  once,  and  will  then  live  a 
great  while  without  drinking  again. 

6  The  dromedary  is  fwift ;  and  is  trained  in  Arabia  for  races,  and  in 
fome  places  for  carrying  couriers,  who  can  travel  above  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  on  them,  for  nine  days  together,  over  burning  delarts, 

uninhabitable  by  any  living  creature.  _ 

DROMEUS,  (from  SpfJM,  I  run,)  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  two  very  different  animals,  the  flag  and  the  oromedary.  1  lit 
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called  dJLnn.  111  “  “""I'111/,  rowers  belonging  10  ihe  (hint 

DRONE,  in  entomology,  a  fort  of  beelt  a  T  r 
common  working  bee,  winch,  being  unprovided  ufih  tbeV^V  * 
apparatus  never  goes  out  to  work,  in  colleding  either  wax  o7h7 
ney  but  lives  on  the  honey  colleded  by  the  reR  rS  , 

males  of  the  /warm  ;  the  common  working  bees  are  of  no  t  at  f 

hiveathfr  r  m  d,[SUlfe’  and  the  <emale  is  ufually  only  one  in  a 

Ve  for  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  from  numerous  late  experi 

ments,  that  the  queen-bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of  eggs,  thofe  dm  are 
°ice^«,  and  thofe  from  which  the  wofemg  bees' are To 
proceed.  The  proportion  of  drones  to  other  bees  in  (warms  is  vari- 
CUTk  Te  }avlI1§  more  than  others.  See  Qu EEN-Pee. 

workinah'  fPeci.es,of  drone\  may  be  eafily  diftipguifhed  from  the 
work  ng  bees,  by  being  nearly  double  their  fize.  Their  head  is 
round,  their  eyes  full,  their  tongue  flior:,  and  belly  broader  and 
more  obtufe  than  that  ot  the  other  claffes ;  they  arelikewife  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  more  thickly  clothed  ;  and  they  make  a  much 
greater  node  in  flight  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  known,  though 

lin~C"‘  r  J«ey  1aVe  ?  f°  n°  aS  the  other  hees  have.  S 

th/m\e|(  i  aL0n  °  dro,!£-bee  §ives  as  great  proof  of  it’s  being 

the  male,  as  that  of  the  queen  does  of  her  being  female.  In  this 

aPPearance  of  ovaries  or  eggs,  nor  any  thing  of 
Sf  rUC  "rC  of.the  c°mmon  working  bees,  but  the  whole  \bdomen  is 
filled  with  tranfpare.it  veflels,  winding  about  in  various  finu  dit.es, 

thf,  fl°niaminuS  3  W,hUe  f  miik>’  flmd-  This  ^  plainly  analogous  to 
that  fluid  in  the  males  of  oilier  animals,  which  is  deflined  to  render 
the  eggs  of  the  female  prolific;  and  this  whole  apparatus  of  velfcls, 
which  much  refembles  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  feminal  vef- 

e  s  in  otl.ler  animals,  is  plainly  intended  only  for  the  preparation 
and  retention  of  this  matter,  till  the  deflined  time  of  it’s  beina  emit¬ 
ted  on  the  eggs.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lafl  ring  of  the  body  is 
placed  the  aperture  of  the  anus  in  the  female,  and  in  the  working 
bees;  and  it  is  at  this  aperture,  that  the  fling  is  alfo  thrufl  forth  j 
but  the  cals  is  quite  otherwife  in  the  drone  or  male  bee  ;  for  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  that  ring  is  not  open,  but  abfolutely  elofed  ;  and  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  anus  is  in  the  under  part  of  that  ring  about  it’s  middle 
On  prefiing  the  body  of  this  bee,  there  is  alfo  forced  out  at  this  part 
the  penis ;  this  is  a  fmall  and  Render  flefhy  body,  contained  between 
two  horns  of  a  fomewhat  harder  fubflance,  which  join  at  their  bafe, 
but  gradually  part  afunder  as  they  are  continued  in  length.  When 
the  preflure  is  continued,  there  is  finally  thrufl  out  at  the  fame  aper¬ 
ture  a  part  of  the  interna!  apparatus  of  the  feminal  veffels,  and,  in 
fine,  there  is  ufually  fome  ot  the  milky  liquor  extravafated  ;  but  this 
feems  rather  to  be  let  out  by  the  burfling  of  a  veilel,  than  by  any 
natural  palfage.  Thefe  parts,  found  in  all  the  drones,  and  none  of 
them  in  any  other  bees  except  thefe,  feem  to  prove  very  evidently 
the  difference  of  fex  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  extremely  remarkable 
in  regard  to  them,  which  is,  that  though  they  appear  fo  evidently 
on  being  forced  out  of  the  body  by  preflure,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  them  in  it  on  difledtion.  File  caufe  feems  to  be  their  fvveliing 
when  expofed  to  the  air ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  Swammerdam  fup- 
pofes  they  are  fumifhed  with  a  great  number  of  trachea:,  which  rea¬ 
dily  admit  the  air  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  expofed  to  it.  , 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  from  various  obfervatiohs  and 
experiments,  that  the  eggs  of  the  female  bee  are  not  impregnated 
with  the  male  fperm,  while  in  the  body  of  the  creature  ;  but  that 
they  are  depofited  unimpregnated  in  the  cells,  and  that  the  male  af¬ 
terwards  eje&s  the  male  fperm  on  them,  as  they  lie  in  the  cells;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  generation  of  fifhes  is  (uppofed  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  males  impregnating  the  fpawn  after 'it  is  cafl  out  by 
the  females.  See  Generation  /Be  es. 

Drone-/)\  or  Bee  -fly,  a  two-winged  fly,  fo  extremely  like  the 
common  bee  as  to  be  at  firfl  fight  not  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  it. 
The  diflindlion  between  the  two  infe&s,  however,  befide  the  differ¬ 
ent  number  of  their  wings,  is,  that  the  bee  has  a  fomewhat  longer 
and  lefs  thick  body,  and  the  head  is  proportionably  much  finaller 
than  that  of  the  fly  which  fo  much  refembles  them.  The  bee-fiy 
alfo  ever  carries  it’s  wings  parallel  in  their  polition,  but  without  it’s 
body ;  whereas  the  bee  irfelf  ufually  carries  it’s  wings  eroded  on  the 
back,  and  covers  it’s  bo  ly  with  them  ;  this  is  not  however  an  inva¬ 
riable  poflure  with  the  wings  of  the  bee,  though  it  is  the  mofl  fre¬ 
quent  one.  The  bee-fiy  is  found  among  the  flowers,  as  is  the  bee  ; 
and  though  it  gathers  no  wax,  it  has  a  trunk  by  means  of  which  it 
fucks  the  honey. 

.  The  trunk,  by  means  of  which  the  fly  is  enabled  to  do  this,  has 
no  teeth,  and  confequently  the  fly  belongs  to  Mr.  Reaumur’s  firfl 
general  clafs  of  the  two-winged  flies;  and  the  form  of  it’s  body, 
which  is  fhort  and  flat,  determines  it  to  be  of  his  flat  fubordmatc 
genus  of  that  clafs. 

The  mofl  fingular  and  obfervable  part  of  the  life  of  this  infe£l  is 
that  which  it  paifes  without  wings,  and  in  form  of  a  fly-worm  and 
nymph. 

The  matter  among  which  they  are  found  is  that  of  all  others  the 
mofl  offenfive  and  dilagreeable.  They  are  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  with 
variable  heads;  but  their  great  diflindlion  from  all  others  is  their 
having  a  long  flender  tail.  This  at  different  times  the  worm  makes 
of  very  different  lengths,  but  in  it’s  (hortefl  it  is  longer  than  the  body 
of  the  creature.  It  is  round,  Fmooth,  andat  times  extremely  (mail 
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at  the  extremity,  and  fometimes  much  refembles  the  tail  of  a  rat  ; 
whence  the  whole  clafs  ot  thefe  worms  are  well  diftmguifhed  by  the 
name  of  rat-tailed  worms. 

To  know  the  ufe  of  the  tail  of  this  worm,  it  is  however  necelf ary 
firft  to  underhand  the  nature  of  the  worm  'itfelf.  On  examining  vef- 
fels  of  corrupted  and  {linking  water,  they  have  been  found  in  very 
great  multitudes  together,  lying  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 
Thefe  taken  out  of  this  filth,  and  put  into  vefTels  of  clean  water, 
will  foon  (hew  the  curious  obferver  the  ufe  of  their  long  tails.  Not- 
withflanding  that  th’efe  worms  are  to  live  under  water,  and  in  mud, 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that,  like  other  of  water-fly  worms, 
they  have  a  neceflity  of  breathing  frefh  air  ;  and  it  is  to  this  great 
purpofe  that  their  long  tail  ferves  them  ;  for  while  they  lie  buried  in 
the  mud,  this  is  extended  up  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  being  open 
at  the  extremity  lets  the  air  into  the  body  of  the  creature.  It  is  a 
pleafing  fight  to  obferve,  that  thefe  animals,  after  having  been  put 
into  a  vefiTel  of  frefli  water,  all  get  quickly  to  the  bottom,  and  each 
thrufls  up  the  extremity  of  it’s  tail  to  the  iurfacc. 

DRONTE,  in  ornithology,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  dodo. 
DROPAX,  an  external  medicine  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  indu¬ 
cing  a  rednefs  upon  a  part,  and  alfo  for  taking  off  the  hairs  from  the 
body.  It  was  either  Ample  or  compound.  The  Ample  confifts  of 
pitch  and  wax.  The  compound  dropax,  befldes  pitch  and  wax,  ad¬ 
mits  pepper,  bitumen,  rofemary  feed,  and  euphorbium.  It  was 
ufed  in  the  form  of  a  plaifter,  or  catapiafm. 

DROPPING,  or  Dripping,  among  falconers,  is  Paid  of  a  hawk 
which  mutes  diredtly  downwards  in  feveral  drops,  not  yerking  her 
dung  flrait  forwards. 

DROP,  is  a  name  fometimes  given  by  fearaen  to  the  depth  of  the 
principal  fails;  thus,  a  maintop-fail  drops  feventeen  yards. 

Drops,  in  architecture,  ah  ornament  in  the  Doric  entablature  re- 
prefenting  drops,  or  little  bells  immediately  under  the  triglyphs. 

Drops,  in  meteorology,  are  fmall  fpherical  bodies  which  the  j 
particles  of  fluids  fpontaneoufly  form  themfelves  into,  when  let  fall  j 
from  any  height. 

The  Newtonian  philofophers  aferibe  this  form  to  their  corpufcu-  * 
lar  attradlion,  which  being  greater  between  the  feveral  particles  of  j 
the  fluids,  than  between  them  and  thofe  of  the  medium,  they  are,  as  j 
it  were, -concentrated,  and  brought  as  near  each  other,  and  into  as 
little  compafs,  as  may  be ;  which  cannot  be,  without  their  being  1 
fpherical. 

Drops,  in  medicine,  a  liquid  remedy,  the  ufe  of  which  is  efli- 
mated  by  a  certain  number  of  drops. 

Drops  of  life,  gutta  vita,  a  tinCture  produced  from  opium,  Eng- 
lilh  faffron,  Rufin  caftor,  cochineal,  and  Virginia  fnake-root,  nut¬ 
megs,  zedoary,  and  camphire,  with  the  tinCture  of  antimony.  This 
medicine,  though  not  commonly  met  with,  is  accounted  one  of 
the  belt  preparations  of  the  kind.  It  promotes  fweat  very  much, 
and  is  wonderfully  carminative.  The  dofe  is  from  io  to  40,  50, 
or  60  drops.  See  GyTT^  vita. 

Drops,  Englijh,  a  name  given  to  a  chemical  preparation  efteemed  > 
of  great  virtue  againft  vapours  and  lethargic  affedtions,  and  purchafed  j 
at  5 000/.  by  king  Charles  II.  from  the  inventor  Dr.  Goddard.  The 
medicine  appeared  to  be  only  a  fpirit  drawn  by  the  retort  from  raw 
filk,  and  afterwards  rectified  with  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  any  other 
effential,  and  was  in  reality  no  better  than  the  common  fal  volatile 
oleofum ,  or  any  of  the  volatile  Spirits  impregnated  with  an  effential 
oil,  except  that  it  was  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  tafle,  than  any  of  them. 
Treatise  on  DROPSIES. 

DROPSY,  in  medicine,  an  unnatural  collection  of  waters  in  any  j 
part  of  the  body. 

Among  the  various  caufes  of  this  difeafe  may  he  reckoned  a  family 
or  conffitutional  difpofition  thereto;  a  hafty  drinking  cold  water  in 
too  large  quantities  ;  a  ftoppage  of  the  natural  dffeharges  of  perfpi- 
ration  and  urine;  a  lienterious  diforder  of  long  continuance;  all 
obflinate  obflruCtions  of  the  vifeera  ;  the  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dyfen- 
tery,  coeliac  palllon,  and  gout;  drinking  fharp,  fermented,  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  fymptoms,  the  feet  and  legs  firft  fwell  ;  and  when  thefe  . 
are  diftended  to  the  utmofl,  the  waters  rufh  into  the  abdomen,  and 
caufe  it  to  fwell  by  little  and  little;  till  at  length  the  more  noble 
vifeera  are  affeCted  thereby  ;  and  the  patient  is  foon  overwhelmed 
with  the  deluge.  In  proportion  as  the  difeafed  parts  increafe  in 
bulk,  the  reft  fall  away ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  other  fymptoms  grow  more  intolerable. 

When  the  abdomen  is  fwelled,  it  will  refound  when  (truck,  if  the 
difeafe  be  a  tympany  ;  and  if  an  afeites,  the  noife  of  the  fluctuating 
waters  is  heard.  Befldes  thefe  fymptorfts,  the  patient  is  alfo  afflicted 
with  a  heavinefs,  ftupor,  coftivenefs,  and  at  length  with  a  flow  fever. 
The  waters  too,  after  being  long  pent  up  in  a  clofe  place,  grow 
acrimonious  ;  and  hence  ulcers,  gangrenes,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  a 
mortification  of  the  vifeera,  and  death. 

In  the  anafarca,  as  well  as  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  a  dropfy, 
the  chief  indications  of  cure  are,  to  reflore  the  humours  to  their 
natural  fluidity,  invigorate  the  languid  circulation,  brace  up  and 
ftrengthen  the  relaxed  folids,  promote  the  fccretions,  and  carry  off 
the  redundant  flagnating  juices.  To  this  purpofe,  draftic  purges,  ! 
ueel-medicines,  abforbents,  detergents,  and  ftomachics  are  recom¬ 
mended.  A  brifk  purge  fhould  be  taken  early  every  morning,  or 
every  other  day,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  till  the 
fwell  1  ng  of  the  parts  affeCted  abate. 

Dropfies  attended  with  anafarcous  fwellings  are  not  to  be  cured  by 
purging  alone,  nor  by  foap,  nor  mercurials;  but  chiefly  by  the 
Jixivial  falts,  either  in  the  form  of  broom-affies,  fait  of  wormwood, 
or  la  t  of  tartar.  Dr.  Buchan  obferves,  that  he  has  known  an  obfli¬ 
nate  anafarca  cured  by  the  infufion  of  broom-afhes  in  wine. 

xerci  e,  arid  change  of  air,  wine,  and  other  generous  liquors, 
al.o  ftomachics,  chalybeats,  and  other  corroborating  medicines,  are 
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preferibed.  The  diet  fhould  be  dry  and  nOurifhing.;  the  punoent 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  horfe-radrfh 
&c.  may  be  freely  ufed.  The  beft  liquor  it  Spa  water,  or  Rhenifh 
wine.  The  patient  lhould  alfo  have  his  body  rubbed,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  with  a  hard  cloth,  or  the  fielh  brulli  ;  and  always  wear 
flannel  next  his  {kin.  Where  other  means  fail  for  evacuate  the 
water,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  paracentesis,  or  operation  of 
tapping  ;  which  fee. 

-  Elaterium,  and  antimonial  wipe,  are  faid  to  be  excellent  {or  drop- 
fecal  patients,  who  are  not  eafily  purged  ;  two  grains  of  the  former 
being  a  proper  dofe  for  moftconflitutions  ;  and  of  the  latter,  anti¬ 
monial  wine,  a  dram  and  a  half,  or  two  drams,  may  be  taken  every 
morning;  this  frees  the-  abdomen  from  the  load  of  waters.  Some 
greatly  recommend  Bontius’s  pills,  the  dole  of  which  is  from  half  a 
fcruple  to  a  fcruple.  MerCur'uis  dulcisf  and  the  juice  of  the  root  of 
iris  pnluferis  lutea  are  alfo  recommended  :  eight  drops  of  this  lafl  may 
be  given  every  hour  in  a  little  lyrnp  of  buckthorn. 

As  to  cathartics,  the  flow  ones  arp  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  ; 
and  therefore  the  purge  had  better  be  too  ftrbng.than  too  weak,  that 
the  waters  may  be  carried  off  with  as  much  fpeed  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  hear.  When  the  patient  is  of  a  very  weaklv  cbnft Mo¬ 
tion,  it  is  proper  to  omit  all  purgatives,  and  give  diuretics  and  the 
lixivial  falts  in  their  ftead,  efpecially  nitre.  S  me  alfo  have  been 
cured  by  a  pertinacious  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  excepting  a  little 
rich  wine. 

When  the  waters  are  by  thefe  means  carried  off,  the  tone  of  the 
debilitated  vifeera  fhould  be  reftored  by  the  ufe  of  wines,  fteel,  and 
fiich  ftrengtheners  as  add  by  their  aftrin.gency  ;  purging  mult  therefore 
be  omitted,  but  other  ftrengtheners  may  be  uled  occafionally. 

Dr.  Baker’s  tonic  pills*  have  been  celebrated  in  clropfees,  both  as 
diuretic  and  purgative.  The  recipe  for  preparing  them  is  as  follows.: 

R  Extradt.  helleb.  nigr.  myrrhte  folut.  a  §i.  card,  bepied.  pulv. 
3>ii.  &  9i-  m.  f.  mafia  aere  ficco  exfiecanda  ;  donee  formandis  pit— 
llilis  apta  fit;  fingul.  ad  gran.  femilT. 

Thefe  pills  have  been  given  in  different  numbers,  up  to  thirty, 
for  a  dofe,  taken  by  ten  at  a  time,  and  an  hour  between  each  por¬ 
tion.  Abftinence  from  drink  has  fometimes  proved  effectual  for  the 
curb  of  this  diforder.  Fabricius,  in  his  Obf.  Cnirur^.  tells  us,  that 
a  nobleman  of  Piedmont,  labouring  under  a  dropfy ,  fent  f. >r  Dr; 
Albeit  Rofcius,  who,  finding  the  dropfy  confirmed,  and  the  patient 
averfe  to  all  kind  of  remedies,  faid  to  him  :  “  Noble  Sir,  if  you  wifh 
to  be  cured,  and  perfectly  freed  from  this  great  fwelling,  that  is,  if 
you  defire  to  live,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  you  determine  with 
yourfelf  to  bear  patiently  that  thirft  wherewith  you  are  fo  tormented  : 
if  you  will  do  this,  I  hope  to  cure  you^fn  a  fhort  time.”  The  noble¬ 
man,  on  hearing  *his,  immediately  rcfolved  to  abftain,  fora  month, 

.  not  onlv  from  all  kinds  of  drink,  but  from  tafting  an-y  thing  liquid: 
by  which  means  he  was  reftored  to  his  former  health. 

Dropsy  of  the  breafe,  arifes  from- water  extravafated  in  the  breaft, 

1  on  one  or  both  fides  of  the  mcdiafeimtm  ;  or  contained  in  hydatides , 
fituated  in  the  diaphragm,  pleura,  lungs,  heart,  or  pericardium.  This 
may  be  occafioned  by  a  diforder  of  the  lungs,  or  the  rupture  of  a  lym¬ 
phatic,  or  by  any  of  the  caufes  of  a  common  dropfy.  Inftances  have 
rarely  occurred  in  which  the  water  has  been  abiorbed ;  but  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  commonly  very  dangerous.  When  the  water  is  perceived  to 
fluctuate,  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  canula  and  trochar,  introduced 
between  the  fourth  .and  fifth  of  tne  falfe  ribs,  and  about  four  fingers’ 
breadth  from  the  fpines. 

Dr  opsy  of  the  head.  See  the  article  Hydrocephalus. 

Dropsy  of  the  knee,  is  formed  by  water  colledled  under  the  cap- 
fular  ligament  of  the  knee.  Mr.  Sharp  recommends,  for  a  cure,  a 
tight  bandage,  leaving  the  fuperfluity  to  be  abforbed  by  the  bibulous 
veins  ;  to  which  may  be  added  fome  attenuating  and  difeutient  em¬ 
brocation,  fuch  as  the  fp.  Mindereri,  or  a  folution  of  fal  ammun. 
crud.  in  acet.  acerrim.  their  proportion  may  be  ?fs.  to  ft  i. 

Dropsy  of  the  lungs.  It’s  feat  is  in  the  cellular  membrane  ol  the 
lungs.  Sometimes  it  approaches  fuddenly,  and  then  it  happens  mod 
probably  from  an  hydatid  burfting,  and  fo  filling  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  in  this  cyftis. 

The  diagnoftics  are  very  obfeure;  however,  though  the  following 
is  fometimes  equivocal,  it  will  generally  point  out  this  diforder,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  attack  is  fudden.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  is 
conftant,  and  increafed  by  the  leaf!  motion,  though  not  much  varied 
by  different  attitudes  of  the  body  ;  the  patient  complains  of  great 
anxiety  about  the  precordia,  ard  when  he  attempts  to  take  a  deep 
iofpiration  he  finds  it  impoffible  to  dilate  his  cheit,  and  his  breath 
feems  to  be  fuddenly  flopped;  the  puife  is  fmall,  languid,  and  op- 
p relied  ;  the  face  pale  and  blotted  ;  the  legs  ufually  fwelled,  and  the 
whole  habit  is  for  the  rrioft  part  leucophlegmatic. 

In  order  to  relief,  a  brifk  mercurial  cathartic  fhould  immediately 
be  given  ;  after  this  give  the  fer.eka  root  in  liberal  dofes,  for  if  con¬ 
tributes  to  relieve  in  every  intention,  operating  powerfully  by  expec¬ 
toration,  urine,  and  perfpiration.  Belides  thefe,  the  ufual  diuretics,  i| 
fudorifics,  &c.  may  be  admin iflered,  as  fometimes  one  medicine  fuc-  4 
ceeds  when  others  fail.  If  the  cafe  is  defperate,  an  opening  may  be 
tried,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  empyema,  and  then  a  pundture  may 
be  made  into  the  lungs  to  difeharge  it’s  morbid  content- . 

Dropsy  of  the  ovaries,  is  of  the  eneyfted  kind,  and  fometimes 
happens  to  pregnant  women,  but  moft  frequently  to  the  barren  and 
fuperannuated.  ^he  patient  in  the  commencement  and  firft  progrefs  * 
of  this  difeafe  has  neither  bad  health  nor  pain.  It  is  not  perceived 
till  it  is  much  enlarged,  and  commonly  affedts  but  one  fide.  It  is 
known  by  it’s  being  moveable,  when  the  patient  is  laid  on  her  back, 
to  relax  the  mufcles,  then  the  lumps  may  be  moved  from  fide  to  fide; 
by  palling  the  finger  up  the  vagina,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  found 
to  move  with  the  tumour,  which  diftingui fhes  it  from  the  afeites, 

&c.  though  when  the  fluid  is  contained  in  one  bag,  and  is  very  thin, 
if  the  bag  alfo  extends  to  (he  fcrobiculum  cordis,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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fay  whether  the  diforder  is  the  afcites  or  the  dropfical  ovary ;  but  when 
there-  are  feveral  cyfts,  there  are  manifeft  inequalities.  Generally 
this  dilorder  terminates  in  an  univerfal  leuGophlegmacy.''  Internal 
■  medicines  are  of  no  efficacy  towaads  a  cure,  and  it  rarely  happens 
otherwife  than  that  other  methods  of  relief  increafe  the  complaints 
and  haflen  death.  Dr.  Percival  gives  an  inftance  of  a  cure  being 
effected  by  a  fpontaneous  vomiting;  but  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  the  whole  that  can  reafonably  be  attempted. 

Dropsy  of  the  fcrotum  and  tefis.  See  the  article  Hydrocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  womb,  is  feated  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  It  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  afcites ,  by  being  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  and  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  os  tinea.  When  it  proceeds  from 
a  fchirrhus,  it  is  never  in  the  middle,  nor  is  it  round,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  dropfy.  A  canula  introduced  into  the  womb  promifes  the  bed 
and  fpeedieft  remedy  ;  but  this  is  fometimes  prevented  by  a  fchirrhus, 
cicatrix,  or  tubercles;  in  which  cafe  rdcourfe  mull  be  had  to  hard 
riding,  emetics,  flernutatories,  and  brifk  cathartics.  Borax  may  be 
given  from  ten  to  twenty-five  grains  twice  a  day  as  a  deobflruent, 
and  a  peffiary  may  be  alfo  tried. 

DROP  WORT,  fpiraa,  in  botany.  The  common  dropwort  grows 
plentifully  upon  chalky  grounds  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
roots  con  ft  ft  of  a  great  number  of  oval  knobs  or  glandules,  which  are 
faftened  together  by  (lender  fibres,  from  whence  it  had  the  name  of 
dropwort.  The  leaves  are  winged,  and  compofed  of  many  fawed 
lobes,  which  arealmoft  placed  alternately  along  the  mid-rib.  Thole 
near  the  bafe  are  the  fmalleft  ;  the  others  increafe  in  fize  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  decreafe  afterward  again  to  the  point.  The  fiower-ftalk 
rifes  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  has  feldom  more  than  one  leaf 
upon  it;  the  topis  garnifhed  with  loofe  bunches  of  fmall  white 
flowers,  Handing  upon  ilender  foot-llalks,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
feveral  capfules,  ranged  circularly.  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  are 
ttfed  in  medicine,  and  are  accounted  diuretic.  It  is  rarely  kept  in 
gardens ;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers,  which  was 
found  growing  naturally  in  the  north  of  England  ;  that  is  kept  in 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

They  are  propagated  either  by  fuckers,  which  they  produce  in 
great  abundance,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  branches  of  the  old 
plants.  When  they  have  taken  root,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
nurfery  for  two  or  three  years,  and  will  then  be  fit  for  trarifplanting 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Dropwort,  water ,  oe  nan  the,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  digynia  clafs.  It  is  a  plant  with  an  umbelliferous  flower;  the 
principal  umbel  has  but  few  rays;  but  the  particular  umbels  have 
many  fhort  ones  ;  the  rays  of  the  principal  umbel  are  difform.  Thofe 
flowers  in  the  difk  are  hermaphrodite,  and  are  compofed  of  five 
heart-fhaped  indexed  petals,  which  are  almofl  equal.  The  germen 
is  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting  two  awl-fhaped  permanent 
flyles,  crowned  by  two  obtufe  legments  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  fruit,  divided  in  two  parts,  containing  two  almofl: 
oval  feeds,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the  other.  1  here  are 
five  fpecies. 

One  of  the  fpecies  of  this  plant,  diftinguifhed  by  it’s  yellow  juice, 
and  by  growing  near  waters,  is  a  very  terrible  poifon  ;  the  root  is  the 
mod  virulent  of  all  the  vegetable  poifons  that  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
duces  ;  therefore  it  is  extremely  neceflary  that  this  dangerous  plant 
Ihould  be  well  known,  as  it  growrs  very  plentifully  with  us  all  about 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  one  of  the  clafs  of  pdifohs  which 
produces  epileptic  fymptoms,&c.  The  general  effe&s  of  this  poifon 
are  convullions,  locked  jaws,  giddinefs,  fome  inftances  of  furious 
madnefs  have  occurred,  lofs  of  hair  and  nails,  violent  heat  in  the 
throat  and  flomach,  vertigo,  ficknefs, purging:  one  or  more  of  thefe 
fymptoms  foon  attack  after  fwallowing  any  part  of  this  plant,  and 
the  confequence  is  often  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

This  herb  has  been  miftaken  for  wild  celery,  water-parfnip, 
fmallage,  and  for  Macedonian  parfley.  The  root  has  no  ill  tafle  ; 
hence  the  more  apt  to  be  unfufpefted. 

In  Pembrokefhire  the  root  is  called  five-fingered  root,  and  is  much 
ufed  in  cataplafms  for  whitlows,  &c.  In  Cumberland  it  is  called 
dead- tongue,  and  applied  in  cataplafms  to  fome  difeafes  in  horfrs. 
An  infufion  of  the  leaves,  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  the 
root  taken  every  morning,  has  been  effectual  in  curing  fome  obfli- 
rtate  cutaneous  difeafes,  but  not  without  greatly  ddturbing  the  con- 

ftitution.  .  . 

Qn  fufpicion  of  this  poifonous  plant  being  fwallowed,  give  an 
a&ive  emetic  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  and  aid  it  s  operation  with  w  aim 
water  and  oil.  If  the  fpafms  prevent  the  patients  fwallowing, 
there  is  no  hope. 

DROSOLITHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  {tone  to  which  many 
virtues  are  attributed  ;  the  middle-age  writers  fay  it  was  variegated 
with  many  colours ;  and,  when  laid  upon  the  fire,  oozed  out  large 
drops  of  clear  w'ater  all  over  it’s  furface. 

DROVERS,  perfons  who  buy  cattle  in  one  place,  and  drive  them 
for  fale  to  another.  They  are  to  be  married  men,  houfholders,  and 
to  be  licenfed.  If  they  drive  their  cattle  on  the  Lord  s  day,  they 

lhall  forfeit  20s.  ,  .  .  , 

DROUGHT,  in  the  natural  liiflory  of  the  air,  is  a  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  dry  weather.  Great  droughts  are  very  prejudicial  to  t  le 
farmer  and  his  paflure  ;  and  fuch  years  afford  but  very  little  reward 
for  the  labour  and  expence  of  keeping  it  in  order,  j  he  only  ternc- 
dies  are  high  inclofures,  and  plenty  of  water  at  hand.  1 .he :  nrlt  ot 

thefe  is  always  in  the  farmer’s  power,  and  fhould  be  carefully  pro¬ 
vided  by  planting  hedges  in  a  proper  manner,  in  counties  moil  (ub- 
jeft  to  fuffer  by  this  dif^d vantage.'  The  other  is  not  always  fo  ealy, 
but  may  be  managed  feveral  ways,  as  by  finking  wells  ;  but  thefe, 
when  deep,  are  very  e’kpenfive  ;  or  by  bringing  the  water  in  pipes, 
gutters,  or  other  conveyances ;  and  this  is  eafily  done  w  ere  leic 
a  fpring  or  brook  in  the  neighbourhood  higher  than  the  lands. 
Pumps,  wheels,  and  fuch  other  engines,  are  alfo  ufed  in  fome 

places  to  bring  on  the  water  ;  and  in  others,  ponds,  cifferns,  and 
eceptacles,  are  made  to  take  in  the  rain,  and  winter  floods,  and 
retain  the  water  till  Cummer,  when  it  is  wanted.  The  farmers  of 
Lng  and  are  very  deficient  m  this  left  method,  which  they  might 
™  great  benefit  ln  mar*y  Peaces.  3 

.  1  NING,  the  aft  of  fuffocating,  or  being  fuffocated,  by 

water,  and  is  not  always  attended  with  the  extindlion  of  life 

1  here  aye  feveral  unqueftionable  fads,  though  they  have  rarely 
occurred  in  every  country,  which  {hew  the  poflibility  of  a  recove¬ 
ry  from  fudden  death,  whether  by  apoplexy,  convulfive  fits,  fuf- 
focatmn  by  noxious  vapours,  ftrangulatiou  by  the  cord,  or  dnwnin* 
How-ever,  inftances  of  this  kind  merely  excited  tranfient  attention 
and  lurprize,  and  many  perfons  were  loft  for  want  of  proper  at¬ 
tempts  for  their  recovery.  This  was  particularly  the  cale  in  Hol¬ 
land,  where,  from  the  great,  abundance  of  canals  and  inland  fea* 
the  inhabitants  were  much  expofed  to  accidents  by  water ;  and 
where  many  perfons  were  drowned  every  year  for  want  of  afliftance 
In  1767 ,  afociety  was  formed  at  Amfterdam,  which  .offered  pre¬ 
miums  to  thofe  who  fhould  fave  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  danger  of 
Perilling  by  water ;  and  which  propofed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
publifh  the  treatment,  and  method  of  recovery,  obferved  in  fuch 
cafes.  1  his  mlfitution  wras  every  where  encouraged  through  the 
United  Provinces,  by  the  magiftrates,  and  by  the  ftates  general,  and 
has  been  attended  with  very  conliderable  fuccefs  ;  and  it  appears  that 
no  lefs  than  two  hundred  perfons  have  been  recovered  from  death, 
by  this  inftitution,  ip  the  fpace  of  about  fix  years.  I11  feveral  of 
thofe  cafes,  the  recovered  patients  had  continued  upwards  of  an  iiourj 
without  any  figns  of  life,  after  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water! 
Infligated  by  this  example,  the  magiftrates  of  health  at  Milan  and 
Venice  iffued  orders,  in  1768,  for  the  treatment  of  drowned  per- 
fons.  The  city  of  Hamburgh  appointed  a  limilar  ordinance  to  be 
read  in  all  their  churches,  extending  their  fuccour  not  onlv  to  the 
drowned,  but  to  the  ftrangled,  to  thofe  fuffocated  by  noxious  vapours, 
and  to  the  frozen.  The  firlf  part  of  the  Dutch  Memoirs  was  alfo 
tranflated  into  the  Ruffian  language,  by  command  of  the  emprefs. 
In  1769,  an  edi&  was  publifhed  in  Germany,  extending  it’s  direc¬ 
tions  and  encouragement  to  every  accident,  like  death,  that  afforded 
a  poflibility  of  relief.  In  1771,  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Paris 
alfo  founded  an  inftitution  in  favour  of  the  drowned;  and  in  France 
they  have  been  inftrumental  in  faving  forty-five  perfons  out  of  fixty- 
nine,  in  about  fixteen  months.  In  1773,  Dr.  Cogan,  and  Mr. 
Hawes,  of  London,  propofed  a  plan  for  the  introdu&ion  of  a  fimi- 
lar  inftitution  into  thefe  kingdoms.  The  plan  was  fo  well  received 
and  encouraged,  that  they  were  foon,  viz.  in  1774,  enabled  to  form 
a  fociety,  fince  called  the  Humane  Society,  for  promoting  it’s  lau¬ 
dable  defigns. 

The  following  abftrafl  of  the  plan  of  this  fociety,  and  method  of 
treatment  recommended  by  it,  will  not,  we  apprehend,  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers.  This  fociety  has  undertaken  to  publifh,  in 
as  extenfive  a  manner  as  poffible,  the  proper  methods  of  treating 
perfons  in  the  unfortunate  circumftances,  to  which  they  extend  their 
relief;  to  diftribute  a  premium  of  two  guineas  among  the  firft  per¬ 
fons,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  wdio  attempt  to  recover  any 
perfon,  taken  out  of  the  water  for  dead,  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
cilies  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  provided  they  have  not  been 
longer  than  two  hours  under  water,  and  provided  the  afliftants 
perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  the  means  recommended  for  the  fpace  of 
two  hours,  whether  their  attempts  are  fuccefsful  or  not.  Thefe  re¬ 
wards  are  alfo  to  include  every  other  inftance  of  fudden  death, 
whether  by  fuffocation  from  noxious  vapours,  hanging,  fyncopies, 
freezing,  &c.  They  propofe  to  diftribute,  in  like  manner,  four  gui¬ 
neas  wherever  the  patient  has  been  reftored  to  life  ;  to  give  to  any 
publican  or  other  perfon,  wffio  fhall  admit  the  body  into  his  houfe 
without  delay,  and  fuinifh  the  neceflary  accommodation,  the  fum 
of  one  guinea,  and  to  fecure  them  from  the  charge  of  burial  in  un- 
fuccefsful  cafes  ;  and  to  prefent  an  honorary  medal'to  thofe  medical 
gentlemen,  or  others,  who  give  their  afliftance  gratis,  and  who  are 
provided  with  a  fumigator,  and  other neceflaries  always  in  readinefs, 

1  in  all  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  may  prove  inftrumental  of  fuccefs. 
The  device  on  one  fide  of  their  medal  is  a  boy,  who  is  reprefented 
blowing  an  extinguiflied  torch,  with  the  hope,  as  the  legend,  Lateat 
fcintillula  forfan,  imports,  that  a  little  fpark  may  Till  remain.  The 
reverfe  exhibits  a  civic  wreath,  which  was  the  Roman  reward  for 
favin"  the  life  of  a  citizen,  with  a  blank  for  the  name  of  a  perfon 
to  whom  the  medal  may  be  given  :  the  infeription  round  the  wreath. 
Hoc  pretium  cive  fervato  tulit,  exprelfes  the  merit  which  obtained 
it,  namely,  the  faving  the  life  of  a  citizen.  The  following  is  the 
method  of  treatment  recommended  by  the  fociety. 

1.  In  removing  the  body  to  a  convenient  place,  great  care  muft 
be  taken  that  it  is  not  bruifed,  nor  ffiaken  violently,  nor  roughly 
handled,  nor  carried  over  the  fhoulders  with  the  head  hanging 
downwards,  nor  rolled  upon  the  ground,  or  over  a  barrel,  nor  lifted 
up  by  the  heels.  For  experience  proves,  that  all  thefe  mcafures  are 
injurious,  and  often  deftroy  the  fmali  remains  of  life.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  objedl  fhould  be  cautiotifly  conveyed  by  two  or  more  perfons, 
or  in  a  carriage  upon  ftraw,  lying  as  ()J1  a  heel,  with  the  head  a  littie 
raifed,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  cafy  a  pofition  as  poffible. 

2  The  body  being  well  dried  with  a  cloth  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  but  not  too  near  a  large  fire.  The  win¬ 
dows  or  door  of  the  room  fhould  be  left  open,  and  no  more  perfons 
be  admitted  into  it  than  thofe  who  are  abfolutcly  neceflary;  as  the 
life  of  the  patient  greatly  depends  upon  having  the  benefit  of  a 
pure  ai-  The  warmth  moft  promifingof  fuccefs  is  that  of  a  bed  or 
blanket",’  properly  warmed.  Bottles  of  hot  water  fhould  be  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  feet,  in  the  joints  of  the  knees,  and  under  the 
armpits',  and  a  warming  pan,  moderately  heated,  or  hot  bricks 
wrapped  ’in  cloths,  fhould  be  rubied  over  the  body,  -and  particu¬ 
larly  alon"  the  back.  The  natural  and  kindly  warmth  of  a  healthy 
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perfon  lying  by  the  fide  of  the  body  has  been  found  in -many  cafes 
very  efficacious.  The  ftiirt  or  clothes  of  an  attendant,  or  the  ikm 
of  a  ffieep  frcffi  killed,  may  alfo  be  ..fed  with  advantage.  Should 
thefe  accidents  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  warm  bath,  brcvv- 
houfe,  baker,  glafs-houfe,  faltern,  toap-boiler,  or  any  lrabr.ck  where 
warm  lees,  allies,  embers,  grains,  fand,  water,  &c.  are  eahly 
procured,  it  would  be  of  theutmoll  fervice  to  place  the  body  in  any 
of  thefe,  moderated  to  a  degree  ot  heat,  but  very  little  exceeding 

that  of  a  healthy  perfon.  ' 

o  Thefubieft  being  placed  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  advantageous 

circumftances  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  various  ftmnulatmg  methods 
fhould  next  be  employed.  The  molt  efficacious,  are  to  blow  with 
'  force  into  the  lungs,  by  applying  the  mouth  to  that  of  the  patient, 
clofinp  his  noftril  with  one  hand,  and  gently  expelling  the  air  again 
by  preffing  the  chert  with  the  other,  imitating  the  ftrong  breathing 
of  a  healthy  perfon.  The  medium  of  a  handkerchie  , ,  or  coti, 
may  be  ufed,  to  render  the  operation  lefs  indelicate.  If  t  e  ungs 
cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing 
through  one  of  the  noftrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  t  e  ot  er 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purport  recommends  a  wooden  pipe, 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other  for  being 
blown  into  by  a  perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  ot  a  pair 
of  bellows,  to  be  employed  fdr  the  fame  purport,  if  neceilary. 
Whilft  one  affiftant  is  conftantly  employed  in  this  operation,  another 
fhould  throw  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  up  by  the  fundament  into  the 
bowels,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  fumigator,  fuch  as  are  tiled  in 
adminiftering  clyflers  ;  or  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  till  the  othet  tnlfiu- 
ment  can  be  procured.  A  third  attendant  fhould,  in  the  mean  time, 
rub  the  belly,  chert,  back,  and  arms,  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  or  flan¬ 
nel,  dipped  in  brandy,  rum,  or  gin,  or  with  dty  fait,  fo  as  not  to 
ruboffthe  {kin;  fpiritsof  hartffiorn,  volatile  falls,  or  any  other  rti- 
mulating  fubftance,  muft  alfo  be  applied  to  the  noftrils,  and  rubbed 
upon  the  temples  very  frequently.  Eledtrical  fhocks  made  to  pals 
indifferent  diredtions  through  the  body,  and  particularly  through 
the  heart  and  lungs,  have  been  recommended  as  very  powerfuly?/- 
muli;  and  from  the  trials  that  have  already  been  made,  promife  cotili- 
derable  fucCefs.  The  body  fhould  at  intervals  be  ftiaken  alfo,  and 
varied  in  it’s  pofttion. 

4.  If  there  be  any  ftgns  of  returning  life,  fuch  as  fightng,  gal- 
ping,  twitching,  or  any  convulfive  motions,  beating  of  the  heart, 
the  return  of  the  natural  colour  and  warmth,  opening  a  vein  in  the 
arm  or  neck  may  prove  beneficial;  but  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
away  fhould  not  be  large  ;  nor  fhould  an  artery  ever  be  opened,  as 
profufe  bleeding  has  appeared  prejudicial,  and  even  deftrudtive  to  the 
imall  remains  of  life.  The  throat  fhould  be  tickled  with  a  feather, 
in  order  to  excite  a  propenfity  to  vomit;  and  the  noftrils  alfo  with  a 
a  feather,  fnuff,  or  any  other  ftin  ulant,  fo  as  to  provoke  freezings. 
A  tea-fpoonful  of  warm  water  may  be  occafionally  adminiftered, 
in  order  to  learn  whether  the  power  of  fwallowing  be  returned  ;  and 
if  it  be,  a  table-fpoonlu!  of  warm  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  may 
be  given  with  advantage  ;  but  not  before,  as  the  liquor  might  get 
into  the  lungs,  before  the  power  of  fwallowing  returns.  The  other 
methods  fhould  be  continued  with  vigour,  until  the  patient  be  gra¬ 
dually  reftored. 

When  the  patient  has  been  but  a  fhort  time  fenfclefs,  blowing  into 
the  lungs  or  bowels  has  been,  in  fome  cafes,  found  fufficient ;  yet  a 
fpeedy  recovery  is  not  to  be  expedited  in  general.  On  the  contrary, 
the  above  methods  are  to  be  continued  with  fpirit  for  two  hours,  or 
upwards,  although  rhere  fhould  not  be  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  return¬ 
ing  life.  The  fame  means  of  reftoralion  are  applicable  to  the 
various  other  cafes  of  fudden  death,  recited  is  the  beginning  of  this 


article. 

When  thefe  meafures  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  furgeon’s  laft  re- 
fource  is  BRONCHOTOMY,  or  opening  the  arteria  trachaa;  for  per¬ 
haps  the  air  entering  freely  into  the  lungs,  through  the  aperture 
made  in  the  canal,  through  which  they  received  it  in  their  natural 
ftate,  will  reftore  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  motions  of  the 
breaft. 

The  Humane  Society,  fince  it’s  firft  eftablifhment,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1 779*  has  been  inftrumental  in  recovering,  in  the 
fpace  of  eight  years  only,  from  drowning  and  fuffocation,  973  per- 
fons,  out  of  the  number  of  carts  to  which  their  attempts  have  betn 
applied. 

Societies  of  a  ftmilar  nature  have  been  lately  formed  at  Norwich, 
Briftol,  Liverpool,  Colchefter,  and  Hull;  and  likewife  at  Corke, 
in  Ireland.  The  board  of  police  in  Scotland  has  alfo  interefted  it- 
felf  in  favour  of  the  fame  benevolent  delign. 

DRUG,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  all  fpices,  and  other 
commodities,  brought  from  diftant  countries,  and  ufed  in  the  bufi- 
nefsof  medicine,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  drugs  ufed  in  medicine  are  very  numerous,  and  make  the 
greateft  part  of  the  commerce  of  our  druggijls.  Some  of  them  grow 
in  England,  France,  &c.  but  thegreatert  part  are  brought  from  tlie 
Levant,  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

A  lift  of  all  of  them  would  be  endlefs.  Some  of  the  principal  are, 
aloes,  ambergris,  amber,  afta-foetida,  antimony,  bezoar,  borax, 
benjoin,  camphor,  cantharides,  cardamom,  caffia,  caftoreum,  co- 
loquintida,  civet,  coral,  cubebs,  coffee,  cocoa,  gum  animae,  armo- 
niac,  adraganth,  elemi,  gamboge,  labdanum,  opopanax,  fagape- 
nunci,  fandarac,  lacca,  jalap,  manna,  maflic,  myrrh,  mufc,  opium, 
pearls,  quinquina,  hellebore,  galanga,  zedoary,  rhubarb,  farfapa- 
rilla,  ftorax,  galbanum,  fanguis  draconis,  fenna,  fpermaceti,  fpica 
nardi,  fcammony,  fal  ammoniac,  tamarinds,  tea,  turpentine,  tur- 
bith,  tutia,  &c. 

The  natural  hiftory,  &c.  whereof,  fee  under  their  refpedtive  ar¬ 
ticles  Aloes,  Ambergris,  &c. 

The  drugs  ufed  by  dyers  are  of  two  kinds :  the  colouring ,  which 
give  a  dye  or  colour ;  and  non-colouring,  which  only  difpofe  the 


fluffs  to  take  the  colours  the  better,  or  to  render  the  colours  more 
fhiiiing.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  paitels,  woad,  indigo,  kermes,  co¬ 
chineal,  madder,  tumeric,  he.  Of  the  fecond  kind  are,'  alum, 
tartar,  arfenic,  realgal,  falt-petre,  common  fair,  fal  gemmae,  fal 
ammoniac,  cryftals  of  tartar,  agaric,  fpirit  of  wine,  urine,  pewter, 
iron,  bran.ftarch,  lime,  afhes,  &c. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  drugs ,  which  anfwer  both  intentions; 
as  the  root,  bark,  and  leaf  of  the  walnut-tree,  galls,  copperas, 
he. 

Drug,  among  fan-makers,  is  a  compofition  of  gum  arabic,  and 
fome  other  ingredients  ;  ufed  in  laying  gold  or  lilver  leaf  upon 
fans  ;  or,  in  covering  them  with  either  of  thefe  metals  in  powder. 
They  ufe  it  alfo  to  parte  together  the  papers,  gauzes,  taffetas,  he. 
and  other  like  matters,  ufed  by  them  in  their  fan  bufinefs. 

Drug  alfo  fignifies  a  or  cinder  of  glafs,  ufed  bv  fome  in 
bleaching  cloth.  The  ufe  of  this  drug  is  prohibited  in  France,  as 
being  found  corrofive,  deftrudtive  to  linen,  and  capable  of  hurting 
the  health  of  thofe  who  ufe  it. 

Drug  is  figuratively  ufed  to  denote  things  of  little  or  no  V3iue, 
|  expoftd  to  fale  ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  dreg. 

DRUGGET,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  Ituff  very  thin  and  narrow, 
fometimes  all  wool,  and  fometimes  half  wool,  and  half  thread; 
having  fometimes  the  whale,  but  more  ufually  without  it. 

Thofe  without  the  whale  in  the  plain  druggets,  are  woven  on  a 
loom  with  two  treddles,  after  the  fame  manner  as  linen,  camblet, 
he.  Thofe  with  the  whale,  or  the  corded  druggets ,  are  wrought  on 
a  loom  with  four  treddles.  Thofe  are  called  threaded  druggets,  that 
have  their  woof  of  wool,  and  the  warp  of  thread.  M.  Savary  in¬ 
vented  a  kind  of  gold  and  filver druggets;  the  warp  being  partly  gold 
and  filver  thread,  and  the  wooflinen. 

DRUIDS,  Druides,  or  Druids,  the  priefts,  or  minifters  of 
religion,  among  the  ancient  Celtte,  or  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Ger¬ 
mans. 

The  Druids  were  the  firft,  and  mnft  diftinguifred  order  among 
the  Gauls  and  Britons;  they  were  chofen  out  of  the  belt  families  ; 
and  the  honours  of  their  birth,  joined  with  thofe  of  their  fundti  n, 
procured  them  the  higheft  veneration  among  the  people.  They 
were  verfed  in  aftrology,  geometry,  natural  philofophy,  politics, 
and  geography  ;  and  had  the  adminiftration  of  all  facred  things  ; 

|  they  were  the  interpreters  of  religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  affairs, 
indifferently.  Whoever  refufed  obedience  to  them,  was  declared 
impious  and  accurfed. 

We  know  but  little  as  to  their  peculiar  dodtrines  ;  only  that  they 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  and,  as  is  generally  alfo  fup- 
pofed,  the  metempfyehofis ;  though  a  late  author  makes  it  appear 
highly  probable  they  did  not  believe  this  laft,  at  leaft  not  in  the 
fen  ft  of  the  Pythagoreans 

The  chief  fettlement  of  the  Druids  in  Britain  was  in  the  i fie  of 
Anglefley,  the  ancient  Mona,  which  they  might  chufe  for  this 
purport,  as  it  was  well  ftored  with  fpacious  groves  of  their  favoured 
cak. 

Strabo  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  them;  bardi,  votes,  and  Druids. 
The  bardi  were  the  poets;  the  votes,  hut etg,  (apparently  the  fame 
with  the  vacerri ,)  were  the  prierts,  and  naturalifts ;  and  the 
Druids,  befide  the  ftudy  of  nature,  applied  themfelves  likewife  to 
morality, 

Diogenes  Laertius  allures  us,  in  his  prologue,  that  the  Druids 
were  the  fame,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  with  the  fopbi,  or  phi- 
lofophers,  among  the  Greeks;  the  magi,  among  the  Perfians  ;  the 
gymnofophifts,  among  the  Indians;  and  the  Chaldeans,  among  the 
Alfyrians. 

The  Druids  had  one  chief,  or  arch-aVw/r/,  in  every  nation,  who 
adted  as  high-pi  ieft,  or  pon/ifex  maximus.  He  had  abfolute  authority 
over  the  reft  ;  and  commanded,  decreed,  punilhed,  he.  at  plea- 
fure.  At  his  death  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  mod  confiderahle 
among  his  furvivors  ;  and,  if  there  were  ftveral  pretenders,  the 
matter  was  ended  by  an  dedtion, or  elfe  put  to  the  decilion  of 
arms. 

The  Druids  prefided  at  facrifices  and  other  ceremonies  ;  and  had 
the  direction  of  every  thing  relating  to  religion.  The  Briiilh  and 
Gaulilh  youth  docked  to  them  in  crowds,  to  be  inftrudted  by  them. 

’  The  children  of  the  nobility,  Mela  tells  us,  they  retired  with  into 
caves,  or  the  moft  defolate  parts  of  forerts,  and  kept  them  there, 
fometimes  for  twenty  years,  under  their  difeipline. 

Befide  the  immortality  and  metempfychofi.s,  they  were  here  in¬ 
ftrudted  in  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  courfe  of  the  liars  ; 
the  magnitude  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  the  nature  of  things  ; 
the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  gods,  he.  They  preftrved  the  me¬ 
mory  and  adtions  of  great  men  in  their  verfes,  which  they  never 
allowed  to  be  written  down,  but  made  their  pupils  get  them  by  heart. 
In  their  common  courfe  of  learning,  they  are  laid  to  have  taught 
them  twenty  four  thoufand  fuch  verfes. 

They  held  the  plant  milletoe  in  lingular  veneration.  They 
placed  great  confidence,  alfo,  in  ferperus’ eggs,  gathered  after  a  pe- 

Iculiar  manner,  and  under  a  certain  difpofition  of  rhe  moon,  dertribed 
by  Pliny;  and  imagined  them  effedual  means  for  the  gaining  of 
law-fuits,  and  procuring  the  good  graces  of  princes.  And  hence, 
the  fame  author  concludes  it  is,  that  the  caduceus,  or  rod  encom- 
palfed  with  tw;o  ferpents  interwoven,  has  been  aftumed  as  a  fymbol 
of  peace.  Suetonius  allures  us,  they  farificed  men  ;  and  Mercury 
is  laid  to  be  the  god  to  whom  they  offered  thefe  victims.  Diod. 
Siculus,  lib.  vi.  obferves,  it  was  only  upon  extraordinary  occafions 
they  made  fuch  offering:  as,  to  confult  what  meafures  to  take,  to 
learn  what  fhould  befall  them,  &c.  by  the  falling  of  the  vidtim, 
the  tearing  of  his  members,  and  the  manner  of  the  blood  gulhing 
out.  Auguftus  condemned  the  cuftom  ;  and  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
punifred  and  abolished  it. 

The  Druids  were  the  judges  and  arbiters  of  all  differences  an  I 

difpute?, 
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difputes,  both  public  and  private;  they  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
inheritances,  boundaries,  and  limits,  and  decreed  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments.  Such  as  difobeyed  their  decifions,  they  excommunicated, 
which  was  their  principal  punifhment,  the  criminal  being  hereby 
excluded  from  all  public  aflemblies,  and  avoided  by  all  the  world  ; 
fo  that  nobody  durfi:  fpeak  to  him,  for  fear  of  being  polluted. 
Strabo  obferves,  they  had  fometimes  filtered.  and  authority  enough 
to  flop  armies,  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  and  accommodate  their 
differences. 

They  held  an  affembly,  every  year,  at  a  certain  feafon,  about  the 
middle  of  the  country;  and  there,  in  a  place  confecrated  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  they  kept  their  ailizes,  and  terminated  the  differences  of  the 
people,  who  flocked  thither  from  all  parts. 

DRUM,  tympanum,  is  a  martial  mufical  inflrument  ill  form  of  a 
cylinder,  hollow  within,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends  with  vellum, 
which  is  ftretched  or  flackened  at  pleafure  by  the  means  of  (mail 
cords  and  Aiding  knots.  It  is  beat  upon  with  flicks.  There  are 
feveral  beats  of  the  drum,  as  auembly,  chamade,  reveille,  retreat, 
See.  Thofe  drums,  whole  body  is  of  brafs,  are  chiefly  in  ufe  among 
the  horfe. 

Drums,  kettle,  are  two  forts  of  large  bafons  of  brafs,  rounded 
in  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  vellum  or  goat-fkin,  which  is  kept 
fafl  by  a  circle  of  iron,  and  feveral  holes  fattened  to  the  body  of  the 
drum,  and  a  like  number  of  ferevvs  to  ferew  up  and  down.  They 
are  much  ufed  among  the  horfe;  as  alfo  in  operas,  oratorios,  con¬ 
certs,  &c. 

Drum,  or  Drummer,  he  that  beats  the  drum,  of  whom  each 
compaany  of  foot  has  one,  and  fometimes  two. 

Drum  -major,  is  that  perfon  in  a  regiment  who  beats  the  bed 
drum,  commands  the  others,  and  teaches,  them  their  duty.  There 
is  one  to  each  regiment. 

Drum,  in  anatomy,  or  «r-DRUM,  denotes  a  cavity  in  the  inner 
ear;  thus  called  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  figure  of  a  war- 
drum.  See  T y M panu  m ,  and  E  a r . 

It’s  outer  extreme  is  covered  with  a  membrane,  called  tympanum , 
drum,  but  more  properly  rnembrana  tympanl,  fuppofed  to  be  a  medium 
ior  the  conveyance  of  the  found  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

Drum  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  filh  in  Virginia,  the  oil 
whereof  is  faid  to  cure  pains  in  the  limbs,  frequent  in  that  country. 

DRUNGUS,  an  appellation  given,  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Roman  empire,  to  a  body  of  troops  amounting  from  1000  to  4000 
men.  At  firft,  .it  waS  ufed  to  denote  the  troops  of  ftrangers  and 
energies,  but  in  theeaftern  parts  to  fignify  the  troops  of  the  empire 

Drunkenness,  ebrietas,  phyfically  confidered,  confifts  in 
ft  preternatural  compreflion  of  the  brain,  and  a  dilcoropofure  o.  it  s 
fibres  -T  occaflone'd  by  the  fumes,  or  fpirituous  parts  of  liquors. 

All  liquors  will  not  produce  drunkennefs ;  fuch  only  as,  by  their 
fulphur  or  fpint,  afe  difpofed  for  an  effervcfceuce  in  tne  flomach  and 
heart  to  diffufe  their  fubtil  parts  plentifully  to  the  brain,  are  capable 
of  cabling  intoxication. 

Drunkennefs  appears  in  different  fliapes  in  different  conftitutions. 
Some  it  makes  gay,  fome  fullen,  and  fame  furious.  Hobbes  makes 
a  voluntary  drunkennefs  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  directs 
us  to  preferve  the  ufe  of  our  reafon.  The  law  of  England  does  not 
allow  it  to  be  an  excufe  in  any  cafe  whatsoever. 

One  of  the  ancient  fathers,  in  deferibing  this  fhameful  vice,  fays, 

’««  }s  a  flattering  devil,  a  fweet  poifon,  a  delightful  fin,  which 
he  that  hath,  poilelleth  not  himfelf ;  and  he  that  acts  if,  not  only 
commits  a  fin,  but  is  wholly  converted  into  fin,  being  deferred  of 
his  reafon,  which' is  at  once  his  couhfellor  and  guardian' :  fomanmes 
lie  difhonours  himfelf  by  that  which  is  ridiculous;  and  at  others, 
expofes  himfelf  to  hazards,  by  dealing  with  things  that  are  dangerous 
to  himfelf  and  others.”  We  have  ieleded  a  few  mffances,  out  of 
many '{till  more  dreadful  that  might  be  adduced,  to  {hew  the  horrid 
effefts  of  this  odious  habit. 

1.  Ariftotle,  fpeaking  of  the  luxury’ of  the  Syracufans,  adds,  that 
Dionylius  the  younger  continued  drunk  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of 
<)o  days  together,  and  thereby  brought  himfelf  to  purblind  light, 

and  bad  eyes.  „  ,  ,  .  , 

2.  In  the  year  1446,  there  was  a  wedding  near  Zeyhebuic,  cele¬ 
brated  with  fuch  unheard-of  intemperance  and  diffblute  doings,  that 
there  died  of  extreme  forfeiting  by  excediVe 'drinking,  no  lefs  than 
nine  feore  perfons,  as .well  women  as  men. 

a.  Afcefilaus,  the  fonof  Scythus.an  academic  phito.opher, being 
at  the  age  of  75,  drank  fo  much  wine,  that  the  intemperate  liberty 
he  tfieh  took  brought  him  .fir'll  into  madnefs,  and  from  thence  to 

death  it felf.  .  .  ,  ,  ..  _ 

4  Alexander  ftle  Great,  being  invited  by  Medius,  a  lheflalian, 
to  a  general  feaft' in  Babylon,  loaded  himfelf  immoderately  with 
wine  ;  and  at  length,  after,  he  had  drank  off  the  great  cup  of  Her¬ 
cules  to'  the  bottom,  oh  a  hidden',’  as  if  he  had  been  A  ruck  with 
fome  mighty  blow,  he  gave  a  fhriek,  and  fetched  a  deep  figh  ;  foon 
after  which,  nofwithftanding  all  the  care  of  his  phyfic.ans,  after 
being  tortured  with  the  molt  acute  pains,  he  ended  his  li  (e.  1  Hus 

he,  who  fubdued  the  world  by  his  fword,  fell  a  vidim  to  drunken- 

'''“The  ancient  Lacedaemonians  ufed  frequently  to  make  their  flaves 
drunk,  to  give  their  children  an  averfion  and  horrrir  to  this  vice 
The  Indians  account  drunkennefs  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  in  which  it 
has  actually  terminated  in  fome  perfons.  .  ■  tr  > 

'  Drunkennefs  is  punifhable  by  the  laws  of  England.  The  penally  . 
is  five  iHLllings  fine,  or  the  flocks  m  cafe  of  non-pajrment.  For 
a  fecond  offence,  the  guilty  perfon  may  be  bound  to  his  good  beha¬ 
viour.  And  an  alchoafe-keeper  convifted  of  the  fame  offence,  fhall 
be  di fabled  to  keep  any  fuch  alehoufe  for  three  y®*?*  A1‘  | 

officers,  and  perfons  belonging  to  his  majefly  s  (hips  of  war,  being 

No.  63.  Vo t.  II.  ' 


|  ,o  *■* 
of?n,f,P1ii'^m“"gJbr0tani,,,S'  afP«i«ofpe,icrpi„m.  conlHKng 
a  loft,  fleffiy,  and  fucculent  pulp,  without  valves,  in  the  center 
1  of  which  there  is  a  nucleus.  See  Pericai 
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DR  US  A,  in  natural  luflory,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  Sat 
miners  tp  the  common  pyrites,  and  by  others  to  fome  peculiar  kl¬ 


axon 

1  m.rSite!1  ****  Uh  ^'fignify  both 

p  USES;  °f  DrU,SIANS>  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  people  of 
Paleltme,  inhabiting  the  environs  of  mount  Lebanon,  who  call 
Uiemfe.ves  Chnftians ,  and  occafionally  profefs  themfelves  Maho- 
metans  ;  bur  aH  their  Chr.ftiamty  conlifls  in  [peaking  with  refpeft 
of  Jefus  Chnft  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  are  Idmevvhat  jealous 
of  their  wives,  who  only  among  them  know  how  to  read  orwrite 
1  hey  confider  men  as  cleft med  by  their  ftrength,  courage,  and  „n‘ 
demanding,  to  more  ufeful  and  exalted  purfuits  than  tracing  cha 
ranters  upon  paper  ;  and  are  not  able  to  conceive  how  a  man  who 
is  capable  of  bearing  arm-,  can  amufe  Himfelf  with'  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book.  They  carry  on  a  trade  in  wine,  filk^corn 
and  ialt-petre.  They  have  had  feveral  difputes  with  the  Turks* 
who  govern  them  by  emirs,  that  have  frequently  been  ftramded  by 
them.  The  Drufes  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  Chriftian  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  holy  war. 

DRY.  A  dry  air,  cateris paribus,  leflens  the  weight  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  the  contrary  qtiality  inercafes  it. 

Dry  exchange,  cambium  fic cum,  a  foft  appellation,  anciently  ufed 
to  difguife  ufury  under,  intimating-  fomething  to  pafs  on  both  tides  * 
wiiereas,  in  reality,  nothing  palled  but  on  one  ;  m  which  refpedff  it 
might  be  termed  dry.  , 1 

Dry  meat,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  corn  and  hay.  After  taking 
the  horfe  from  grafs,  he  is  houfed,  and  put  to  dry  meat.  ° 

DRYADS,  Dryades,  in  the  heathen  theology,  the  nymphs  of 
the  woods ;  a  fort  of  imaginary  deities,  or  nymphs,  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  inhabit  the  woods  and  groves,  and  r«>  hide 
themfelves  under  the  bark,  of  the  oak,  callpd  Ny  the  greeks  S  ,v(. 

They  differed  from  the  Hamadryads,  thefe  Utter  being  attached 
to  fome  particular  tree,  with  which  they  were  born,  and  with  which 
they  died.  We  likewife  find  mention  made  of  a  kind  of  prophetefles 
®r  witches  among  the  Gauls,  called  Dryades,  or  perhaps  Druides. 

DRYAS,  or  Dryadaja,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria 
pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  conflfls  of  eight  ob¬ 
long,  emarginated,  expanded  petals',  inferred  into  the  cup.  "  There 
is  no_pericarpium  ;  but  the  feeds  are  numerous,  of  a  round ifll,  com- 
prefled  figure,  and  furnilhed  with  very  long,  hairy  jffyles. 

DRYERS,  in  painting,  fubflances  ufed  in  remedying  the  fault 
in  oils,  which  dry  too  flovvly.  See  Drying  Oil. 

DRYINUS,  oak-fnake,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  fo  called  from  it’s 
being  ufually  found  about  hollow  oaks.  Bellonius  fays,  it  grows  to 
a  very  large  fize,  and  makes  a  terrible  biffing. 

DRYITES,  in  natural  biffory,  half  petrified,  foffile  wood. 

DRYOPE1A,  in  antiquity,  an  anniverfary  day,  formerly  abferved 
in  memory  of  Dryops,  one  of  Apollo’s  foils. 

DRYPIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  pentandrid  trigynia 
clafs.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  five  fegments  ;  the  petals  are  five  ; 
and  the  fruit  i«  a  covered  capfule,  containing  a  Angle  feed. 

DS  JERENANG,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree,  from 
the  fruit  of  which  is  procured  dragon’s  blood. 

DUALISM,  or  Ditheism,  the  opinion  of  there  being  two 
principles,  two  powers,  or  two  independent  uncreated  beings,  whereof 
one  is  the  firff  canfeofgood,  the  other  of  evil. 

DUCAT,  a  foreign  coin,  either  of  gold  or  filver,  ftruck  in  the 
dominions  of  a  duke  ;  being  about  the  fame  value  with  a  Spanifh 
piece  of  eight,  or  a  French  drown,  or  4 s’.  6d.  fleriing,  when  of 
filver  ;  and  twice  as  much,  when  gold.  See  Coin. 

The  Spaniards  have-no  ducats  of  gold;  but  in  lieu  thereof  they 
make  ufe  of  the  filver  one  ;  which,  with  them,  is  no  real  fpecies, 
but  only  a  money  of  account,  like  our  pound:  it  is  equivalent  to 
eleven  r  ials.  The  filver  ducats  of  Florence  ferve  there  for  crowns. 

DUCATOON,  a  filver  coin,  (truck  chiefly  in  Italy  ;  though  there 
are  alfo  Dutch  and  Flemilh  ducatoons,  valued  at  about  41-.  8 d.  fler¬ 
iing.  There  is  a  gold  ducatoon  ftruck  and  current  in  Holland ;  equi¬ 
valent  to  20  florins,  on  the  footing  of  u.  I  I d\.  the  florin. 

DUCENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  officer,  who 
had  the  command  of  200  men. 

The  title  ducenarii  is  alfo  given  to  certain  procurators  of  the 
emperors,  fo  called  either  from  their  having  a  falary  of  aoo  fefterces, 
or  from  their  being  appointed  to  raife  the  tax  ol  the  two  hundredth 
penny,  called  ducentefima. 

DUCES  tecum,  in  law,  a  writ  that  commands  a  perfon  to  appear 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  bring  with  him  certain  writings, 
evidences,  or  other  things,  which  the  court  is  inclined  to  view. 

Duces  tecum  libel  languidus,  a  writ  di  reded  to  the  iherifFon  a 
return,  thalfhe  is  not  able  to  bring  his  prifoner  without  danger  of 
dfehth*  he  bfeing  aileo  languidus:  upon  which  the  court  grants  a 
'  kebeas  corpus,  in  nature  of  a  duces  tecum  licet  languidus. 

DUCHY,  in  geography,  an  appellation  given  to  the  dominions 
of  a  duke. 

•■I. a-  Treat rsfe  on  DUCKS. 

DUCK,  anas,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  very  large  genus 
of  birds,  of  the  order  of  anferes.  The  beak  is  fhortcr  in  proportion 
than  that  of  a  goofe,  ftror.g,  flat,  or  depreffed,  and  commonly  fur- 
nifhed  at  the  end  with  a  pail,  and  the  edges'  divided  into  [harp  la¬ 
mella  ;  and  the  feet  proportionably  larger,  with  the  middle  toe  the 
longeft :  the  legs  are  Ihorter,  and  are  placed  farther  backward  ;  the 
beak  is  flatter,  and  the  body  more  comprelled;  the  noltrils  are 
finall  and  oval,  and  the  tongue  bread^  with  the  edges  near  the  bafe 
..a  ,  •  •  9  E"  ••  -  fringed 
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fringed.  Some  of  thefe  love  the  frefh  waters,  others  are  found  only 
at  fea;  The  fpecies  are  very  numerous. 

This  fowl  is  furnilhed  with  a  peculiar  ftrudture  of  veflels  about 
the  heart,  which  enable  it  to  live  without  refpiration  a  confiderable 
time  under  water,  as  neceflary  for  it  id  diving.  This  made  Mr. 
Boyle  think  it  a  iriore  proper  objed  for  experiments  by  the  air- 
pump,  than  any  of  the  other  birds:  he  put  a  lull  grown  duck  into 
the  receiver,  where,  after  about  a  minute;  (he  gave  great  figns  of 
difeompofure,  and  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  her  head  fell  down,  and 
fhe  appeared  dying,  till  revived  by  letting  in  the  air. 

The  (trongeft  inftance  of  this  creature’s  being  able^to  live  any¬ 
where,  we  have  in  the  accounts  of  the  blind  ducks  of  the  Zerchnitzer 
lake  in  Carniola.  This  lake  communicates  with  another  lake  under 
ground  in  the  mountain  Savornick,  and  fills  or  empties  itfelf  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  fulnefs  or  emptinefs  of  that  lake;  the  waters  of  the 
upp&er  lake  running  off  at  the  time  of  it’s  emptying  by  large  holes  in 
the  bottom,  and  that  in  vaft  quantities.  The  ducks,  which  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  water,  are  often  carried  down  with  it,  and  forced 
into  the  fubterraneous  lake  the  waters  retire  to.  In  this  unnatural 
habitation,  many  of  them  doubtlefs  perilh,  but  fome  remain  alive  ; 
thefe  become  blind  and  lofe  all  their  feathers,  and  in  the  next  filling 
Of  the  lake,  both'  they  and  vaft  numbers  of  fifh  are  thrown  up  with 
the  water.  They  are  fat  at  this  time,  but  make  a  ftrange  ap¬ 
pearance  in  their  naked  hate,  and  are  eafily  caught,  for  want  of 
fiaht  to  avoid  the  danger.  In  about  a  fortnight  they  recover  their 
fight  and  their  feathers,  and  are  then  of  the  fize  of  a  common  wild 
duck,  but  of  a  black  colour,  having  a  white  fpot  on  their  fore- 


There  are  two  forts  of  ducks  common  with  us,  the  tame,  and  the 
wild-  the  anas  bofehas  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  domejlica  of  other  authors. 
The\nallard  of  this  fpecies  has  it’s  bill  of  a  yellowilh  green  ;  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  and  fhining  green  ;  more  than  half 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  an  incomplete  circle  of  white ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  breafl  is  of  a  purplifh  red,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  back  of  the  fame  colour  ;  the  breafl  and  belly  of  a  pale  grey, 
marked  with  tranfverfe  lpeckled  lines  of  a  dulky  hue.  The  fca- 
pulars  are  white,  barred  with  brown ;  the  fpot  on  the  wing  is  of  a 
rich  purple ;  the  tail  confifts  of  twenty-four  feathers,  the  four 
middle  ones  of  which  are  black  and  ftroiigly  curled  upwards,  which 
diftinguifhes  the  males  of  this  fpecies  from  all  others  5  but  the 
females  have  not  this  mark.  Their  plumage  is  of  a  pale  reddilh 
brown,  fpotted  with  black  :  the  legs  are  of  a  faftron  colour.  The 
common  tame  fpecies  take  their  origin  from  thefe:  the  drakes, 
however  they  vary  in  colour,  always  retain  the  curled  feathers  of  the 
tail ;  and  both  fexes  the  form  of  the  bill  of  the  wild  kind. 

The  firfl  fort  is  very  beneficial  to  the  hufbandman,  and  at  the 
fame  time  requires  no  charge  to  keep,  as  living  on  loft  corn,  worms 
and  fnails,  &c.  Indeed  once  a  year,  this  fowl  is  a  great  layer  of 
eggs  ;  and  when  lhe  fits,  mult  be  carefully  fed  with  barley  or  other 
grain.  As  to  the  ducklings,  they  are  fed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
goflings  ;  and  may  be  fattened  in  three  weeks  time  with  any  kind 
of  pulfe  or  grain,  and  plenty  of  water. 

For  preferving  wild  ducks ,  a  place,  with  a  pond  in  it,  muft  be 
walled  in,  and  covered  with  a  ftrong  net ;  the  pond  is  to  be  fet 
with  tufts  of  oziers,  and  have  many  fecrct  holes  and  creeks ;  whereby 
they  will  be  induced  to  feed  freely,  though  confined.  Teal, 
widgeons,  fhell-drakes,  and  green  plovers,  may  alfo  be  ordered  in 
the  lame  manner.  See  Decoy. 

Of  exotic  or  foreign  ducks,  authors  deferibe  many  fpecies  ;  as, 

Duck,  black  or  velvet ,  anas  nigra  or  fufea.  The  male  of  this 
fpecies  is  larger  than  the  tame  duck.  The  bill  is  broad  and  fhorr, 
yellow  on  the  iides,  black  in  the  middle,  and  the  hook  red :  the 
head  and  back  part  of  the  neck  is  black  tinged  with  green ;  behind 
each  ear  is  a  white  fpot ;  and  in  each  wing  is  a  white  feather  ;  atl 
the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  fine  black,  and  foft  as  velvet :  the 
legs  and  feet  are  red  ;  the  webs  black.  The  female  is  entirely  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  the  marks  behind  each  ear  and  on  the  wings 
excepted:  the  bill  wants  the  protuberance  at  the  bafe,  which 
Linnams  gives  to  the  male.  This  fpecies  is  common  on  the  coafts 
of  Norway,  but  feldom  appears  with  us  except  in  hard  winters. 

Duck,  Brafilian,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe.  It’s  beak,  legs, 
and  feet  are  brown,  and  it’s  body  wholly  black,  with  a  green  gloi's, 
except  the  upper  part  of  the  wings,  which  is  white.  It  has  a  creft 
compofed  of  black  feathers  on  it’s  head,  and  a  large  red  flefhy  tu¬ 
bercle  over  the  origin  of  the  bill,  aod  a  naked  red  membrane  round 
it’s  eyes.  It  flies  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  trees,  and  is  a  very  flefhy 
and  delicately-tafted  bird. 

Duck,  St.  Cuthbert's ,  anas  mollifiima  of  Linnatus,  and  eider  of 
Wormius,  is  a  fpecies  of  duck  found  in  the  Weftern  files  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  the  Farn  ifles,  but  in  greater  numbers  in  Norway, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of  foft  down, 
called  eider  or  edclcr,  produced  from  the  breafl:  of  the  bird  in  breeding 
feafon,  is  annually  imported.  It  is  much  valued  for  fluffing  beds, 
coverlets,  &c.  The  male  and  female  differ  very  much  in  this 
fpecies  ;  the  male  very  much  refembles  the  common  duck,  but  is 
twice  it’s  fize  ;  the  forehead  is  of  a  full  velvet  black ;  from  the  bill 
to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  broad  black  bar,  palling  acrofs  the 
tyes  on  each  fide.  The  female  is  of  a  dulky  brown  fpotted  with 
black.  r 


Duck,  the  fly-catchng,  anas  mufearia ,  is  a  name  given  to  a  kin 
of  duck,  from  it’s  catching  flies  which  play  about  the  waters.  Mi 
Ray  luppofes  it  to  be  the  fame  with  our  wild  duck. 

Dock,  anas  Jl rape ra,  is  a  fpecies  of  duck  which  frequents  fref 
water,  uinally  called  the  gadwall  and  grey.  It  is  about  the  fize  c 
the  widgeon.  The  bill  is  black  and  flat ;  the  head  and  upper  par 
of  the  neck  are  of  a  reddilh  brown,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  lowe 
part,  the  breaft,  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the  fcapulars,  at 
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beautifully  marked  with  black  and  white  lines ;  the  belly  is  of  a 
dulky  white;  the  rump  above  and  below  is  .black;  the  tail  alhc 
coloured,  edged  with  whife;  the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  win<» 
are  of  a  pale  reddilh  brown  ;  thofe  beneath  are  of  a  purplilh  red^ 
and  the  lowed  of  a  deep  black  ;  the  greater  quill- feat  hers  are  dulky ; 
the  inner  web  of  three  of  the  leffer  quill-feathers  are  white,  which 
forms  a  confpicuous  fpot ;  the  legs  are  orange-coloured.  The  breaft 
of  the  female  is  of  a  reddilh  brown,  fpotted  with  black ;  the  back 
of  the  fame  colour ;  and  though  it  has  the  fame  marks  on  the  winos 
thev  are  much  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  male.  °  ? 

Duck,  anas  clangula,  or  platyrynchos,  a  fpecies  of  duck  commonly 
Called  golden-eye,  found  about  the  fea-coafts,  and  frequently  frefh 
waters.  It’s  body  is  Ihort  and  thick;  it’s  head  large,  of  a  deep 
black,  gloffed  with  green,  and  it’s  neck  (hurt  ;  it’s  beak  is  Ihort 
and  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  black  ;  at  each  aiigle  of  the  beak  there 
is  a  large  white  fpot,  whence  the  Italians  call  this  bird  quatt'  occbii 
Or  four-eyes  ;  the  irides  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  the  neck,  Ihoulders* 
breaft,  and  belly,  are  «ffiite,  and  the  back  black;  the  wings  are 
black  and  white,  and  the  tdil  is  wholly  black  ;  the  legs  are  very 
Ihort,  the  feet  broad,  and  both  of  an  orange-colour;  the°  hinder  toe 
is  finally  but  is  edged  on  each  fide  by  3  m  mbrane  which  adds  much 
to  it’s  breadth.  The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  deep 'brown; 
tinged  with  red  ;  the  neck  grey  ;  breaft  and  belly  white,  coverts  and 
fcapulars  dulky  and  afli-coloured  ;  tfie  legs  dulky.  See  Plate  34. 

DuCK,  broad- beaked ,-  anas  clypeata,  or  latirojira,  a  fpecies  ol  fea- 
duck,  known  with  us  by  the  name  of  Jhoveler.  It  is  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  the  common  duck;  the  beak  is  remarkably  broad' 
whence  it’s  name,-  and  grows  broader  and  rounder  toward  the  end' 
whence  it  is  hollowed  like  a  ihield,  and  the  edges  of  each  mandible 
are  pedinafe.I  or  fupplied  with  thin  laminae,  that  lock  into  each 
other  when  the  mouth  is  clofed.  The  irides  are  of  a  bright  yellow  ; 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  blackilh  green  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  the  breaft,  and  the  fcapulars  are  white;  fhe  back 
brown  ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  fine  Iky  blue  ;  thofe  next  to 
the  quill  feathers  tipt  with  white:  the  greater  quill  feathers  are 
dufky  ;  the  exterior  webs  of  thofe  in  the  middle  are  of  a  gloffy 
green  ;  the  tail  is  fhorf  and  variegated  with  black  and  white  ;  the 
belly  of  a  bay-colour;  the  veht-feathers  black,  and  the  lews' and 
feet  red.  The  female  has  the  fame  marks  in  the  wings  as  the  male- 
but  the  colours  are  not  fo  bright.  The  reft  of  the  plumage  rea 
femblcs  that  of  the  common  wild  duck. 

Duck,  hook-billed,  anas  adunca,  rojlra  iticurvatb ,  is  of  fhe  fh ape 
and  fize  of  the  common  duck,  but  differs  from  it  in’  the  fliape  of  the 
bill,  which  is  fomewhat  longer,  and  hooked  downwards ;  and  iri 
the  head,  which  is  fmaller  and  (Lnderef. 

Duck,  horn,  anas  cornicenjis,  an  American  duck,  named  from  the 
fimilitude  of  it’s  note  to  that  of  a  hunifman’s  horn. 

Duck,  morillon,  or  grey-headed ,  anas  glauia,  is  a  Tea  duck,  fome¬ 
what  larger  than  the  teal.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowiffi  brown  ;  the 
irides  gold-doloured ;  the  head  of  a  dufky  ruft  colour;  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  is  a  collar  of  white;  beneath  that  a  Loader 
of  grey.  The  back  and  coverts  are  dufky,  with  a  few  large  fpots 
of  white.  The  breaft  and  belly  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  dufky ;  the 
Iides  above  the  thighs  black  ;  the  legs  yellow. 

Duck,  Mujcovy,  anas  Mofchata,  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  duck. 
The  general  colour,  both  in  the  male  and  female,  is  a  purplifh 
black  variegated  with  white,  though  the  female  is  fometimes  quite 
white.  The  beak  and  feet  are  red.  It  has  red,  flefhy  protube¬ 
rances  about  it’s  back  and  eyes;  it’s  voice  is  hoarfe,  and  fcarce 
audible,  unlefs  when  it  is  angry.  It’s  eggs  are  remarkably  round. 

Duck,  black ,  fcoter,  a  fpecies  of  duck,  called  alfo  in  fome  places 
the  black  diver.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common  duck,  but  of 
a  rounder  body,  and  is  all  over  of  a  deep  fhining  and  beautiful 
black.  It  is  very  common  on  the  fhores  of  Lancafhire,  See.  It 
lives  only  about  fait  water,  and  is  a  very  great  .diver.  This  bird  is 
the  macreuje  of  the  French,  and  allowed  by  the  Romifh  church  to 
be  eaten  in  Lent. 

Duck,  burrough,  anas  tadorna,  a  fpecies  of  duck,  called  by  fom» 
the  valpanfer,  and  alfo  the  “bergander,  and  in  Engliih  the  fliield- 
rake.  ■ 

It  is  of  a  middle  fize  between  the  duck  and  goofe ;  it’s  beak  is 
broad,  fhort,  and  red ;  and  at  the  origin  of  the  upper  chap  there  is 
a  large  red  tubercle  of  flefh  ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  fine  blackilh  green,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  white; 
the  breaft  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  furrounded  with  a  broad  band 
of  bright  orange  bay;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  middle  of  the 
back  are  white;  the  neareft  fcapulars  black,  the  others  white;  the 
greateft  quill  feathers  black ;  the  exterior  webs  of  the  next  are  of  a 
fine  green,  and  thofe  of  the  three  fucceeding  orange ;  the  coverts  of 
the  tail  white,  and  the  tail  of  the  fame  hue,  except  the  two  outmoft  ' 
feathers,  which  are  tipt  with  black  ;  the  belly  white,  divided 
lengthways  by  a  black  line ;  the  kgs  are  of  a  pale  flelh  colour. 

They  inhabit  the  fea-coafts,  and  build  in  deferted  rabbir-holes. 
When  a  perfon  attempts  to  take  their  young,  they  divert  his  atten¬ 
tion  by  flying  along  the  ground  as  if  wounded,  till  the  brood  are 
fecure,  and  then  return  and  colled  them  together.  This  bird  is  faid 
to  be  the  fqx-goofe  of  the  ancients :  it  is  called  the  lly  goofe  by  the 
natives  of  the  Orkneys.  _  | 

Duck,  northern ,  anas  ar&ica  of  Clufius.  This  bird  weighs 
about  twelve  ounces;  it’s  length  is  12  inches  ;  and  the  breadth, 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  extended,  »2  inches  ;  the  bill  is  Ihort, 
broad  at  the  bafe,  compreffed  on  the  fides,  and  running  up  to  a 
ridge,  triangular,  and  ending  in  a  (harp  point;  the  bafe  of  the 
upper  mapdible  is  flrengthened  with  a  white,  narrow,  prominent 
rim,  full  of  fmall  holes ;  the  bill  near  the  head  is  of  a  bluifh  grey, 
and  the  lower  part  red  ;  in  the  former  is  one  tranfverfe  furrow,  in 
the  latter  three  furrows ;  and  the  fize  of  the  bill  varies  in  different  • 
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birds  ;  the  nofirils  are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  trides  are  grey,  and  the  i 
edges  of  the  eye-lids  of  a  fine  crimfon  ;  on  the  upper  eye-lid  is  a 
Angular  callous  fubftance,  grey  and  of  a  iriangular  form ;  on  the 
lower  is  another  of  arroblong  form  ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body,  tail,  and  covert-feathers  of  tfip  wing,  are 
black;  the  quill-feathers  are  of  a  dttfky  hue;  the  cheeks  are  white, 
and  full  of  feathers,  the  chin  is  alfo  white,  bounded  on  each  fide  by 
a  broad  bed  of  grey  ;  from  the  corner  of  each  eye  is  a  fmall  fepara- 
tion  of  the  feathers,  terminating  at  the  back  of  the  head;  the  neck 
is  incircled  with  a  broad  collar  of  black,  but  the  whole  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  white;  the  tale  is  compofed  of  fixteen  feathers,  and 
black  ;  the  legs  fmall,  of  an  orange  colour,  and  placed  fo  far  behind 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  Handing  otherwife  than  in  an  ere<5t  poli- 
tion,  refting  not  only  on  the  foot,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  leg, 
which  circumfhmce  makes  the  rife  of  the  northern  duck  from  the 
ground  very  difficult ;  but  when  it  gets  on  the  wing,  few  birds  fly 
longer  or  ftronger.  They  frequent  the  coafls  of  feveral  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  are  birds  of  pallage. 

Duck,  Jcaup,  anas  marila,  a  Ipecies  of  duck  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  the  common  duck ,  and  of  a  ftrange  diverlity  of  colours,  even  in 
the  different  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies,  infomuch  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
find  two  perfe£lly  alike  in  a  flock  of  forty  or  fifty. 

Duck,  pintail,  or  Jharp-tailed,  anas  acuta ,  or  caudacuta,  called 
alfo  the  cracker  and  jea-pbeafant,  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  wid¬ 
geon.  It’s  head  is  all  over  of  a  ferruginous  brown,  the  fhoulder 
feathers  are  in  a  great  meafure  black  ;  the  tail  is  grey,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  about  the  edges  of  the  feathers  ;  the  two  middle  fea¬ 
thers  are  black,  longer  than  the  others,  and  run  out  into  narrow 
points;  the  feet  are  of  a  lead  colour.  The  female  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  fpoited  with  black. 

Duck,  tufted,  anas  fuligula ,  capo  negro,  querquedula  crijiata,  and 
the  little  mo ri lion.  The  bill  is  broad,  of  a  bluilh  grey,  and  the 
hook  black  ;  the  irides  of  a  fine  yellow  ;  the  head  is  adorned  with  a 
thick  but  fhort  pendent  crefi  ;  the  quill-feathers  are  duiky  without, 
and  white  at  their  extremities.  The  reft  of  the  plumage  is  chiefly 
varied  about  the  head  with  purple ;  the  tail  is  very  fhort.  The 
female  has  no  creft. 

The  Chinefe,  though  they  make  great  ufe  of  ducks,  do  not  prefer 
the  wild  fort,  being  in  general  extremely  fond  of  tame  ones. :  and  it 
is  faid  that  the  major  part  of  thefe  are  hatched  by  artificial  heat ;  the 
eggs,  being  laid  in  boxes  of  fand,  are  placed  on  a  b;ick  hearth,  to 
which  is  given  a  proper  heat  during  the  tune  required  for  hatching. 
The  ducklings  ' are  fed  with  little  craw-fiihcs  and  crabs,  boiled  and 
cut  fmall,  and*  afterwards  mixed  with  boiled  rice;  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  (hift  for  themfelves,  when  the  Chinefe  provide  them  an 
old  Hep-mother  who  leads  them  where  they  are  to  find  provender 
for  themfelves  ;  being  firff  put  on  board  a  fampane  or  boat,  which 
is  deffined  for  their  habitation,  and  from  which  the  whole  flock,  often 
to  the  amount  of  300  or  400,  go  out  to  feed,  and  return  at  com¬ 
mand.  This  method  is  ufed  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  for  in 
the  colder  months  i,t  does  not  fucceed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  a  novelty, 
that  it  may  be  every  where  feen;  but  more  efpecially  about  the  tune 
of  cutting  the  rice  and  gleaning  the  crop,  when  the  mailers  of  the 
duck  fampahes  row  up  and  down  the  river  according  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  procuring  food,  which  is  found  in  plenty,  at  the  tide  of 
Cbb,  on  the  rich  plantations,  as  they  are  overflowed  at  high  water, 
ft  is  curious  to  fee  how  the  ducks  obey  their  guardian  :  for  fome 
thoufands  belonging  to  different  boats,  will  feed  at  large  on  the 
fame  fpot,  and  on  a  fignal  given  will  follow  their  leader  to  their 
refpe&ive  fampanes,  without  a  (hanger  being  iound  among  them. 
This  is  Hill  more  extraordinary,  if  we  confider  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bited  fampanes  on  the  Tigris,  fuppofed  to  be  no  lels  than  40,000, 
V^hich  are  moored  in  rows  clofe  to  each  other,  with  a  narrow  paffage 
at  intervals  for  boats  to  pafs  up  and  down  the  river.  The  Tigris, 
at  Canton,  is  fomewhat  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London,  and 
the  whole  river  is  there  covered  in  this  very  lingular  manner  for  the 
extent  of  at  leaH  a  mile. 

Duck’s  foot ,  or  may-apple,  podophyllum,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  bud  of  the  flower  is  i ridofed  in 
a  large  three-leaved  empalement,  in  form  of  a  lheath ;  it  has  nine 
roundifh  concave  petals,  and  a  roundilh  germen,  without  a  flyle, 
crowned  by  a  plaited  obtufe  Higma.  The  germen  turns  to  an  oval 
capfule  of  one  cell,  crowned  by  the  ftigma,  and  filled  with  roundilh 
feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  North  America. 

Duck’s  meat,  or  Duck  weed,  lemna  or  lenticular,  a  genus  of  the 
momecla  diandria  clafs.  It  grows  in  the  water,  and  is  feated  at  the 
fuperficies ;  it’s  appearance  is  quite  Ample  and  foliaceous,  and  it  s 
root  sflender,  capillaceous,  and  pellucid.  The  flowers  are  male  and 
female ;  the  fruit  is  an  unilocular  capfule. 

This  fmall  plant,  which  frequently  covers  the  whole  furface  of 
ponds  and  ditches,  confifls  only  of  fmall  round  green  leaves,  having 
neither  flower  nor  feed  perceivable;  only  from  the  middle  of  the 

tinder  fide  of  each  leaf,  fmall  white  thready  roots. 

Duck's  meat  is  of  a  cooling,  mollifying  nature,  good  to  be  applied 
to  inflammations.  St.  Anthony’s  file,  or  the  ffiingles  :  alfo  for  the 
gout  either  applied  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  barley  meal.  Six 
Junces  of  a  Hrong  infufion  made  in  white  wine,  taken  tor  nine  days 
together,  is  commended  as  a  cure  for  the  jaundice.  . 

DUCKER,  a  particular  kind  of  a  game-cock,  that  m  fighting 
runs  about  the  clod  almoft  at  every  blow  he  gives. 

DUCKING,  plunging  in  water,  adiverfion  anciently  practned 
among  the  Goths  by  way  of  exercife ;  but  among  rhe  Celtae, 
Franks,  and  ancient  Germans,  it  was  a  fort  of  puntfh.ttent  for  per- 
fons  of  fcandalous  lives  who  were  (hut  up,  naked  to  the  lhflt,  in  an 
iron  cage,  faflened  to  the  yard  of  a  fhallop,  and  ducked  feveral  times. 
The  fame  is  done  to  blafphemers,  at  Thouloufe. 

Ducktnc  at  the  main-yard,  among  feamen,  is  a  Way  of  punithing 
offenders  on  board  a  fhip>;  and  is  performed  by  binding  the  malefac- 
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offence  :  and  if  the  offence  V  ’  t,mes>  accor  ing  to  his 

thekeel  of  the  Ihip,  which  th  fill, faUaSif  ^ 

abov?the  f uifaceof  ffie^aten' 3  PCd°n  by  3  rope’  a  fcw  P,ds 
">  inflifl  on  thofewho^Zr1ZfiIiHiVn|t.eranfrah°rS  "P'“' ,tlem 

DUCT,  or  Ductus,  in  genera!,  denotes  any  tube  or  canal 

It  is  much  ufed  by  anatomilfs,  who  mention  the  adioole  duBs 
concerning  the  reality  of  which  authors  are  not  agreed  ;  the  thoracic’ 
or  chyhferous  duB  ;  the  excretory  duBs  of  the  glands-  the  henatic 
dutt  or  porus  btharius  ;  the  (alival  duffs  t  the  ifchryma!  duffs  -  the 

fervedThaTIh”  chol^chuStUc'  concemillg  all  which  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  their  ufe  is  to  convey  certain  animal  fluids  fecreted  in  the 

glands  of  the  parts  to  which  they  feverally  belong ;  thus  it  is  the 

a  lval  duBs  difeharge  the  fajiva,  or  pellucid  liquor.-  fecreted  in  the 

tomy  °p  1  n  m°Ut '  ’  antl  P°  ot  the  relt'  Vlde  the  SyHem  of  A.va- 

nf  COmTnh  choIcd[chus>  a  large  cartal,  formed  by  an  union 

*fuUS'  3ndr  hatlcus-  Tl,is  duff,  tfefcen'ding  about 
our  inches,  c  litharges  itfelf  into  the  duodenum,  by  an  oblique  infer- 

ion  wh,ch  does  the  office  of  a  valve,  in  preventing  the  regrefs  of 
the  bile,  conveyed  hereby  into  the  inteftines.  See  Plate  80,  fa.  r 

Utt.k.  bee  Bi  le,  and  Choledochus.  ■'* 

The  duBus  communis  fometimes  opens  into  the  duodenum  at  the 
lame  aperture  with  the  pancreatic  duff. 

Ductus  cyjlhus,  ox  meatus  cyjlhus,  a  large  canal,  about  thebignefs 
of  a  goofe  quill,  which  arifing  from  t!ie  neck  of  the  gall-bladder, 
about  two  inches  diitance  therefrom,  joins  the  porus  biliarius  ;  and, 
together  with  it  conflitutes  the  ductus  communis.  See  Plate  80  fa  1 
htt.d.  fig.  5.  mi.  gg. 

Ductus  lachrymales,  the  excretory  veffels  of  the  glandulce  lachn- 
mahs,  ferving  for  the  effufion  of  tears.  See  Lachrymau  a 

Ductus  pancreaticus,  a  little  canal,  arifing  from  the  pancreas,  and 
opening  into  -the  duodenum;  ferving  to  difeharge  the  pancreatic  juice 
mto  the  inteflines.  See  Pancreas,  and  Pancreatic  Juice. 

This  duB,  being  firfl  difeovered  by  Wirtfungus,  is  frequently 
called  duBus  Virtsungianus. 

Ductus  pneumaticus,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  certain  duB 
or  canal,  found  in  all  thofe  fifh  which  have  an  air-bladder,  reaching 
from  that  bladder  to  the  orifice  of  the  ffomacb,  or  fome  other  part 
of  it.  This  duB  is  varioufly  fituated  in  the  different  kinds.  Sec 
Air  Bladder. 

DUCTILITY,  in  phyfics,  a  property  of  certain  folk!  bodies, 
whereby  they  become  capable  of  being  beaten,  preffi-d,  drawn,  qc 
Hretched  forth,  without  breaking:  or  whereby  they  are  capable  of 
great  alterations  in  their  figure  and  dimenfions  ;  and  of  gaining  in 
one  way  as  they  lofe  in  another. 

Such  are  metals,  which  being  urged  by  the  hammer,  gain  in 
length  and  breadth  what  they  lofe  in  thicknefs  ;  or,  being  drawn  into 
wire  through  holes  in  iron,  grow  longer  as  they  become°flenderer. 

Such,  alfo,  .ire gums,  glues,  refins,  and  fome  other  bodies;  which, 
though  not  malleable,  yet  may  be  denominated  duBile ;  inafmuch 
as  when  foftened  by  water,  file,  or  fome  other  inenltruum,  they 
may  be  drawn  into  threads. 

Some  bodies  are  duBile  both  when  they  are  hot  and  cold,  and  in  all 
circumfiances :  fuch  are  metals,  and  particularly  gold  and  filver; 
other  bodies  are  duBile,  only  when  they  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat ;  fuch  as  wax,  and  fubitances  of  the  fame  kind,  and  glafs  ;  and 
others  again,  as  fome  kinds  of  iron,  viz.  thofe  called  by  workmen 
red-Jhort ,  brafs,  and  fome  other  metallic  allays,  are  duBile  only  when 
cold,  and  are  brittle  when  hot. 

Ductility  of  gold.  One  of  the  properties  of  gold  is,  to  be  the 
moH  duBile  of  all  bodies. 

The  va 'h.duBility  of  gold  is  very  furprifing  ;  the  gold  bearers,  anti 
wire-drawers,  furnifhus  with  abundant  proofs  of  this  property ;  they 
every  day  reduce  gold  into  lamella  inconceivably  thin,  yet  without 
the  leafl  aperture  or  pore  diicoverable,  even  by  the  microfcope;  a 
fingle  grain  of  gold  may  be  Hretched  under  the  hammer,  into  a  leaf 
that  will  cover  a  houfe,  and  yet  the  leaf  remain  fo  compatH,  as  not 
to  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light,  nor  even  admit  fpirit  of  wine  to^ 
tranfude.  W 

Dr.  Halley  took  the  following  method  to  compute  the  duBility  of 
gold:  he  learned  frotn  the  wire-drawers,  that  an  ounce  of  gol  f  is 
fufficient  to  gilJ,  that  is,  to  cover  or  coat  a  filver  cylinder  of  forty- 
eight  ounces  weight,  which  cylinder  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire 
fo  very  fine,  that  two  yards  thereof  fhall  only  Weigh  one  gram  ;  and 
confequently  ninety-eight  yards  of  the  fame  wire,  only  forty-nine 
grains  ;  fo  that  a  fingle  grain  of  gold  here  gilds  ninety-eight  yards  ; 
and,  of  courfe,  the  ten-thoufandth  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be 
feen  without  the  affifiance  of  a  microfcope.  Proceeding  in  his  cal¬ 
culus,  he  found,  at  length,  that  a  cube  of  gold,  whole  fide  is  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch, contains  2,433,000,000  vifible  parts;  and 
yet,  though  the  gold,  wherewith  fuch  wire  is  coated,  be  ftittched  to 
fuch  a  degree,  lb  intimately  do  it’s  parts  cohere,  that  there  is  not 
jffiy  appearance  of  the  colour  of  the  filver  underneath. 

Mr.  Boyle,  examining  fome  leaf-gold,  found,  that  a  grain  and  a 
quarter’s  weight  took  up  an  area  of  fifty  fquare  inches ;  fuppofing 
therefore  the  leaf  divided  by  parallel  lines  of  an  inch  apar',  a 
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grain  of  gold  will  be  divided  into, 500,000  minute  fmares,  all  d  f- 
cernible  by  a  good  eye.  Refpeamg  gold-wire,  the  fame  author 
Ihews,  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  drawn  out  therein,  would  reach  155 

has  carried  .he  iuMty  of  gold  »»  much 

emater  length:  a  gold- wire,  every  body  knows,  is  only  a  filver  one 
o  It  This  cylinder  of  filver,  covered  with  leaf-gold,  they  draw 
through  the  hole  of  an  iron,  and  the  gilding  ftill  keeps  pace  with  the 
wire,  Ifretch  it  to  what  length  they  can.  Now  Mr.  Reaumur  fhevvs 
that  in  the  common  way  of  drawing  gold- Wire,  a  cylindei '  of  fi 
22  inches  long,  and  15  lines  in  diameter,  is  ftretched  to  1,163,520 
feet,  or  654,692  lines  longer  than  before,  which  amounts  to  about 
07  Itaguel  To  wind  this  thread  on  filk  for  ufe,  they  firft  flatten  it, 
in  doing  which,  it  flretches  at  lead  f  farther,  io  that  the  22  inches 
are  now  1 1 1  leagues  ;  but,  in  the  Battening,  inftead  of  7,  they  could 
ilretch  it  4,  which  would  bring  it  to  120  leagues.  Hus  appears  a 
prodigious  exteiifion,  and  yet  it  is  nothing  to  what  this  gentleman 

has  proved  gold  to  be  capable  of.  . 

Ducti  lity  of  glafs.  Threads  of  this  brittle  matter  have  been 
made,  and  11  fed  in  plumes  for  children’s  heads;  and  divers  other 
works,  much  finer  than  any  hair,  and  which  bend  and  wave  like  it 

with  every  wind.  .  .  , 

'  Nothin'’-  is  more  fimple  and  eafy  than  the  method  of  making  them : 

there  are  two  workmen  employed  :  the  firft  holds  one  end  of  a  piece 
of  glafs  over  the  fiame  of  a  lamp  ;  and,  when  the  heat  has  fuftened 
it,  a  fecond  operator  applies  a  glafs  hook  to  the  metal  thus  in  fusion  ; 
and,  withdrawing  the  hook  again,  it  brings  with  it  a  thread  of  glafs, 
which  firft  adheres  to  the  mafs  ;  then,  fitting  his  hook  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  wheel  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  he 
turns  the  wheel  as  faft  as  he  pleafes  ;  which,  drawing  out  the  thread, 
winds  it  on  it’s  rim  ;  till,  after  a  certain  Humber  of  revolutions,  it 
is  covered  with  a  fkain  of  glafs  thread.  . 

The  mafs  in  fufion  over  the  lump  ditnimfhes  vnienlibly  ;  being 
wound  out,  as  it  were,  like  a  pelatoon,  or  clue  of  filk,  upon  the 
wheel ;  and  the  parts,  as  they  recede  from  the  flame,  cooling,  be 
come  more  coherent  to  thofe  next  to  them,  and  this  by  degrees  :  the 
parts  neareft  the  fire  are  always  the  leaft  coherent,  and,  of  confe¬ 
rence,  uiuft  give  way  to  the  effort  the  reft  make  to  draw  them 

towards  the  wheel.  .  .  ,  . 

The  circumference  of  thefe  threads  is  11  fu ally  a  flat  oval,  being 
three  or  four  times  as  broad  as  thick  ;  fome  of  them  feem  fcarce 
bi  ’ger  than  the  thread  of  a  (Ilk-worm,  and  are  furpritingly  flexible. 
If  the  two  ends  of  fuch  be' knotted  together,  they  may  be  drawn  and 
.bent,  till  the  aperture,  or  fpace  in  the  middle  of  the  knot,  doth  not 
exceed  one-fourth  of  a  line,  or  one  forty-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter. 

Ductility  of fpider's  zuebs.  See  the  article  Web. 

DUEL,  a  finglc  combat,  at  a  time  and  place  appointed,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  cartel,  or  challenge. 

The  word  is  derived  from  duellum,  quafi  duorum  bellwn. 

This  duelling  was  fo  general  a  method  of  terminating  differences 
airing  the  nobility,  Ac.  that  even  ecclefiaftics,  priefts,  and  monks, 
were  not  excufed  from  the  praftice ;  only,  to  prevent  their  being 
ftained  with  blood,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  champions  to  fight 

in  their  ftead.  ’ 

The  cuftom  was,  for  the  two  champions  to  enter  a'lift,  or  imall 
inclofure,  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judge,  not  only 
on  criminal  occafions,  but  on  fome  civil  ones,  for  the  maintenance 

.of  their  right.  , 

This  cuftom  camfe  originally  from  the  northern  nations ;  among 
whom  it  was  ufual  to  end  all  their  differences  by  arms. 

William  the  Conqueror  introduced  this  mode  of  trial,  with  other 
Norman  cuftoms,  into  England  ;  but  it  was  ufed  only  in  three  cafes, 
namely,  one  military,  in  the  court-martial,  or  court  of  chivalry  and 
honour ;  the  fecond,  criminal,  in  appeals  of  felony  ;  and  the  third, 
civil,  upon  iftue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right. 

Trial  by  duel  was  inflituted  as  a  way  of  confulting  Providence,  to 
•  learn  who  was  the  criminal ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  God,  thus 
appealed  to,  would  not  fail  to  declare  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  inno¬ 
cent.  But  it  happened  fo  often,  that  the  unjuft  accufer  came  off 
viclorious,  that  they  at  length  began  to  be  convinced,  it  was  by  no 
means  proper  to  preferibe  to  his  wifdom  the  neceflity  of  interrupting 
.the, courfe  of  fecond. caufes.  This  was  giving  rules  to  murder,  and 
diVguifing  affalTihations  under  method  and  meafure. 

,  Ip  England,  the  trial  ,bj -duel  is  difufed,  though  the  law,  on 
,wbicfi.i,t  is  founded,  repn,ains;fliil  in  force. 

is  a|fo  tiled  for  a  fingle  combat  qn  fome  private  quarrel  or 
See  Challenge.  . >■— - 


, fiance  VjWuere  jine  npvyer  01  ine  nopieuc  perifhed  ^hereby,  u  *» 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  late  Louis  Xl  V.  to  have  ufed  all  his  power 
;  and-  authority  for,  abolifhrng 'duels..  The  fevere  edi£ts  and, laws  he 
made  againft  duellijls  have,  .in  a  .great  meafure,  put  a  flop  to  the 

cuftom.  ...  .  at  ifi;-  ,.  .-  oJinabrftui 

Deliberate  2u$f8qg  is  by  the  law  of  England  a  fpecies  of  murder  ; 
and'accordinglyt.it.qharges  bqtfi  the  crirp^and  punifhmentof  murder 
.  on.  the  principals  ;  ajod  as. fome  fay,  on  t^aei r  feconds  alfo.  And  yet, 
as  Dr.  Robertion  olpfer.ves,  fo  .powerful  is  the  dominion  qf  fafhiqn, 
that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  reyerence  for  religion^haye 
been  abje  intirely.toabolilh  a  prafiice  unknown  among  the  ancients, 
.  and  not  juftifiable  by  any  principle  qf  rpafon  ;  though,  at  the  fame 
.  time,  it  mull  be  admitted,  that,  to  tfijs  ^bfurd  cuftom  we  mull 
aferibe,  in  fome  degre.e,  the  extraordinary  gentlenefs  and  complai- 
fance  of  modern  manners,  and  that  refpe&ful  attention  of  one  man 
to  another,  which,  at  prefpnt,  render  tfve  focial  intercourfes  of  life 
far  more  agreeable  and  decent  than  among  the  moft  civilized  nations 
‘of antiquity,  so  jfob,  .  *up 
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DUKE,  Dux,  a  fovereign  prince,  without  the  title,  or  quality, 
of  king.  Such  are  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  duke  ol  Holftein,  &c. 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  modern  Greeks,  who  call  dousas 
what  the  Litins  call  dux. 

There  are  alfo  two  fovereigns,  who  bear  the  title  of  grand-duke ; 
as,  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  grand-duke  of  Mufcovy,  now- 
called  tiie  czar,  or  emperor  of  Rullia.  The  heir  of  the  throne  of 
Ruflia  is  now  called  grand  duke  of  Raffia,  i  he  emperor  Qf  Germany 
is  arch -duke  of  Auftrb.  The  king  of  Poland  ali'umes  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Lithuania. 

Duke,  Dux,  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour,  or  nobility,  the  next  be¬ 
low  princes. 

T he  dukedom,  or  dignity  of  duke,  is  a  Roman  dignity,  denomi¬ 
nated  a  ducendo ,  leading,  or  commanding.  Accordingly,  the  firft 
dukes,  duces,  were  the  duclores ■  exercituum,  commanders  of  armies. 
Under  the  late  emperors,  the  governors  of  provinces  in  war-time 
were  intitled  duces.  In  after-times  the  fame  denomination  was  alfo 
given  to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  time  of  peace.  The  firft  go-, 
vernor  under  the  name  of  duke ,  was  a  duke  of  the  March’a  Rhastica, 
or  Grifons,  whereof  mem  ion  is  made  in  Caffiodorus  ;  and  there  were 
afterwards  thirteen  dukes  in  the  eaftern  empire,  and  twelve  in  the 
weftern.  The  Goths  and  Vandals,  upon  their  over-running  the 
provinces  of  the  weftern  empire,  abolifhed  the  Roman  dignities 
wherever  they  fettled.  But  the  Franks.  Ac.  to  pleafe  the  Gauls, 
who  had  long  beep  ufed  to  that  form  of  government,  made  it  a  point 
of  politics,  not  to  change  any  tiling  therein  ;  and  accordingly  they 
divided  all  Gaul  into  duchies  and  counties;  and  gave  the  names 
fometimes  of  dukes,  and  fometimes  of  counts,  comites,  to  the  gover¬ 
nors  thereof. 

The  dukes  of  our  days  retain  nothing  of  their  ancient  fplendor,  but 
the  coronet  on  their  efcutcheon;  which  is  the  only  mark  of  their 
departed  fovereignty.  They  are  created  by  patent,  cincture  of  the 
fvvord,  mantle  of  ftate,  impofition  of  a  cap,  and  coronet  of  gold,  on 
the  head,,  and  a  verge  of  gold  in  their  hand. 

The  eldell  fans  of  dukes  are  by  the  courtefy  of  England  ftyled  mar- 
quiffes,  though  they  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  their  fathers  fecond 
title,  whether  it  be  that  of  marquis  or  earl  ;  and  the  younger  fons,- 
lords,  with  the  addition  of  their  chriftian  name,  as  lord.  James,  lord 
Thomas',  Ac.  and  they  take  place  of  vifoouqts,  though  not  fo  pri¬ 
vileged  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

A  duke  has  the  title  of  grace ;  and  being  writ  to,  he  is  ftyled,  ii> 
the  heralds  language,  mojl  high,  potent,  and  noble  prince.  Dukes  of 
the  blood  royal  are  ftyled,  mojl  high ,  mojl  mighty,  and'  illujlrious 
princes. , 

Duke,  among  Hebrew  grammarians,  an  appellation  given  to 
fpecies  of  accents,  anfwering  to  our  comma.  See  Accent. 

Duke-Duke,  a  quality  given  in  Spain  to  a  grandee  of  the  houfe 
of  Sylva,  on  account  of  his  having  feveral  duchies  from  the  uniting, 
of  two  ronfiderable  honfes  in  his  perlon.  Don  Roderigo  de  Sylva 
has  added  to  his  other  great  titles,  that  of  duke-duke,  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  from  the  other  dukes,  fome  of  whom  may  enjoy  feveral 
duchies,  but  none  fo  confiderable  ones,  nor  the  titles  of  fuch  emipent 
families. 

DULCIMER,  a  mufical  inflrument  in  the  fltape  of  a  fmail  chefl 
or  box,  with  firings  on  the  lid  of  it. 

DULCINQ,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  wind  inflrument,  olherwife 
called  quart  fagotto.  It  ferves  for  tenor  to  the  .hautboy,  and  is  no} 
more  than  a  little  balloon. 

DULEDGE,  in  gunnery,  a  peg  of  wood  which  joins  the  ends  of 
the  fix  fellows,  which  form  the  round  of  the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage  ; 
and  the  joint  is  (Lengthened  on  the  qutfide  of  the  wheel  by  a  ftrong 
plate  of  iron,  called  the  duledge plate.  ...  , 

DULIA,  AOTAEIA,  jervice.  See  Worship,  Latrja,  and 
Hype,rdulia. 

DULKAK,  among  Arabian  writers,  a  fabulous,  fea  monfter,  in 
form  of.  a  man,  riding  on  an  ollrich,  which  is.faid  to  attack  fttips, 
and  fight  with  the  men  on  board.  .  ;  , ..  .. 

DULMA,  a  Turkifh.  difh,  made  of  any  vegetable,  as  cucumbers, 
onions,  cabbage  leaves^  Ac.  (luffed  with  forced  meat.  "  , 

DULWICH  water,  a  well-known  mineral  water  near  London. 
It  contains  a  kind  of  cathartic  bitter  fait :  it  Teems  not  50  havq  any 
iron  in  it.  | 

DUM  non  fuit  compos  mentis,  a  writ  that,  lie?  for  one  who  alien? 
any  lands  or  tenements  while  not  of  fpund  niemory  or  judgment,  in 
order  to  recover  the  fame  from  the  alienee,  againft  whom  the  writ  is 

taken.  •  .  .  d. 

Dum  fuit  infra  cetatcigi, §  writ  which  lies  for  him,  who,  before 
he  came  ty  full  age,  made  a  feoffment, of  his  land,  to  recpver  it  again 
of  the  vendee.  ;;  :s.:.  •  ...  .... 

DUMBNESS,  a  deprivation  of  the  natural  ufe^f.fpeech. 

People  born  deaf,  are  faid  to  be  all  naturally  dumb,  as  not  bejpg 
able  to  learn  words.  Dumbnefs  may  be  owing  either  to  the.  wantj 
or  bad  conformation  of  the  tongue.  Reland,  however,  in  ftps 
Agloffnftomographia,  mentions  a  perfon  who,  having  no  topgue, 
could  neyerthelefs  fpeak  perfefily  well ;  and  Dr.  Wallace  gives,  an 
accoupt  pf  two  perfons  deaf  and  dumb,  who  were  taught  to  under- 
ftand  jpvd  fpeak  a  language. j.  See  Tongu  e. 

DUN,  in  the  manege,  a  colour  partaking  of  brown  and  black.  ‘ 

DUNDIVER.in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  water- fowl,  efteemed 
a  diftindft  fpecies  of  bird,  but  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  female 
ImeRgan^br  or  goofander.  :  ,  ,  ;  •  .  •  • . 

DUNG,  in  agriculture,  &c.  AH  kinds  of  dung  contain  fome 
matter*  which  when  mixed  with  the  foil,  ferments  therein,  and  by 
.that .fermentation  diffolves  the  texture  of  the  earth,  and  (divides  and 
crgpabk?  Iris  ’particle?  very  mueft.  This  -is  the  real  ufe  of  dung  in 
agriculture:  for  as.6pj.the  pure  earthy  part  of  it,  the  quantity  is  fo 
very  fp4^I,wtjb^  after  ^pirfeiT  put refa&ipn,  it.  bears  an  extremely 
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incorifidernble  proportion  to  thru  of  .the  earth  it  is  intended  to  manure. 

'The  fermenting  quality  6t  (lung  ft  principally  owing  to  tile  falls 
it  contains:  and  yet  thofeor  any  other  falts  applied  imjViediately  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,1  al  ways  deftroy  them  ;  this  proves  that' the 
buftnefs  of  dung  is  not  to  nqurilb,  but  to  divide  and  leparate  that 
terrellrial  matter,  which  is  to  afford  the  n  nirilhnient  to  Vegetables, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  roots.  And  the  acri  mony  of  thl-falts  of  . 
dung  is' lo  great,'  that  the  niceft  managers  we  have  '(the fiorilft)  have 
whAlv  baniilied  the  ufe  of  it  from  their  gardens.  If  the  ufe  of  it 
was  alfo  aboli  llied  in  kitchen-gardens,  it  would  be  much 'better  f  for 
it  ft  pollible  to  fucct-e  l  lull  as  well  without  it  ;  and  it  gives  an  ill 
taftetoall  the  excellent  roots  and  plant's  that  are  to  Hand  in  the  earth,  . 
in  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The  water  of  a  cabbage  raifed  in  a 
garden,  manured  with  dung,  if* boiled ,  is !oif  an  intolerable  ftink  ;  but 
this  is  not  fo  much  owing ]to  the  natuteofthe  plant,  as  of  the  ma-  '. 
mure  ufed  to  it ;  for  a  field  cabbage  being  boiled,  the  water  has  fcarce 
any  fmell,  and  what  it  has,  is  not  difagreeable.  It  is  alfo  a  well- 
known  fad  in  the  country;  that  a  carrot  raided  in  a  garden  his  none 
of  that  fweet  flavour  that  fuch  as  grow  in  the  fields  have  ;  but  in  the 
place  of  this  fine  natural  relhh  if  has  a  compound  tafte,  in  which 
the  matter  of  the  manure  has  n  /imall  fhare  ;  and  this  difference 
extends  to  the  tafte  of  all  roots  nourifhed  with  fuch  different  diet. 

Dung  not  only  Ipdils  the  flavour  of  t he  efculent  vegetables,  but  the 
drinkables  alfo,  into  the  original  coni pofit ion  of  which  it  enters  ; 
they  are  obliged  to  ufe  dung  in  the  poor  vineyards  o’f  Languedoc  : 
and  the  confluence  is,,  that  the  wine  is  naufeous.  The  poor,  who 
only  raife  a  few  vines  lor  the  wine  they  drink  themfelves,  andcapnot 
be  at  tite  expence  of  this  manure,  have  lefis  of  it,  but  then  it  is  far 
preferable  in  flavour  to  the  other;  and  it  is  a  general  obfervatibri, 
that  the  poor  people’s  wine  in  Languedoc  is  the  belt,  becaufe  they 
carry  ho  dung  into  their  vineyards:  '  j 

Another  difadvamage'  attending  the*  ufe  of  dungh  is  that  it  gives 
rife  to  worms  ;  i:  is  tor  this  reafbn,  tlidt  garden  Carrots  are  generally 
worm-eaten,  and  field  carrots  ‘found  :  an  1  the  fame  obfervation  w.ll 
ho)d  good  in  other  vegetables,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  garden.  Ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  dung  are  in  fact  only  the  putrefaction  of  earth, 
after  it  has  been  altered  oy  palling  thiougi  animal’ or  vegetable  vef- 
fels.  Vegetable  dung,  unlefs  the  vegetable  be  buried  alive  in  the 
foil,  makes  a  much  lefs  ferment  in  it,  than  animal  dung  docs  ;  but 
the  dung  or  putrid  matter  of  vegetab  es  is  much  more' eligible  and 
wholefome  for  the  efculent  roots  and 'plants,  than  that, of  animals. 

Venomous  animals  are  found  to  be  very  fond  of  dung,  and  the 
feent  often  brings  them  into  thofe  gardens  where  it  is  ufed  as  ma-  , 
nure  ;  the  fnakes  ufually  frequent  dung-hills,  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
them;  and  gardens  wnere  dung  is  much  ufed,  are  always  frequented 
by  toads  ;  whereas  the  fields  where  roots  are  planted,  are  much  lefs  , 
in  felted  by  them.  There  are  fome  f6m  of  dung  hot  an  1  light,  as 
iheep,  horfes,  pigeons,  &c.  others  fat  and  cooling,  as  that  of  oxen, 

hogs,  &c.  I 

Of  the  different  kinds  rf  Du’nc,  their  ujes,  If'c. 

There  are  two  remarkable  qualities  in  dung:  the  one  is  to  produce 
a  fenfible  heat,  <  apahle  of  bringing  about  great  eff  CIs :  the  other  is 
to  fatten  the  fail  and  render  it  more  fertile  ;  the' firft'of  thefe  is  fel- 
dom  found  in  any  other  dung  but*  that  of  ftorfCs  and  mules  while 
newly  made,  and  a  little  moiit;  the  gyeat  effects'  of  this  are  feen  in  • 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  it  invigoates' and -gives  a  new  life  to  every 
thing,  fir  plying  'he  place  of  the  fun;  and  to  this  We  dvVe  in  a  man¬ 
ner  all  the  early  vegetables  of  the  fpring. 

The  dungs  of  pigeons,  kens,  and  geefe,  are  recommended  by  fume 
authors,  as  better  than  any  other  for  alparngus,  ftrawberries  and  tor  ; 
the  propagation  and  culture  of  the  tenderer  garden  fl  iwers;  the  dung 
of  pigeons  is  alfo  paTicularly  recommended  by  fotne  for  thofe  trees, 
whole  leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yellow,  if  thev  grow  in  cold  foils  :  but 
for  this  ufc  it  'fhould  firlt  lie  three  years  in  a  dung-hill,  and  then  be 
applied  Ipanngly  in  autumn,  laying  about  an  inch  thicknefs  of  it  at 
the  root  of  the  tree,  and  fuffering  it  to  remain  there  till  the  March 
following. 

The  duno  of  poultry  being  hot  and  full  of  falts,  tends  much  to 
facilitate  vegetation,  and  is  abundantly  quicker  in  it  s  operation,  than 

the  dung  of  animal?.  •  , 

The  dung  ufed  in  fields,  befides  it’s  diffolving  and  dividing  virtue, 
is  of  great  ufe  in  the  warmth  it’s  fermenting  quality  gives  to  the 
young  plants  of  the  corn  in  their  weakeft  ffa  e,  an  1  in  the  mod  le¬ 
vers  feafons ;  the  continuance  of  this  ferment  is  not  eafily  deter¬ 
mined.  7  r  t 

Hor fe-dung  is  always  heft  for  cold  lands,  and  cove-dung  for  hot 

ones  ;  but  being  mixed  together,  ftiey  make  a  very  good  manure  for 
moil  forts  of  foils,  and  for  fome  they  are  very  properly  mixed  with 

mud.  ...  j 

Sheep’s -dung  and  dser’s-dung  d-ffer  very  little  in  their  quality,  and 
are  elleeined  by  fome  the  belt  of  all  dung  for  cold  clays  ;  tor  this 
purpofe  fome  recommend  the  beating  them  to  powder,  and  fpre3d- 
ing  them  thin  overtire  autumn  or  fpnng  crops,  at  about  fon r  or  five 
loads  to  an  acre,  after  the  fame  manner  as  afhes,  malt  dull,  &c.  are 
flawed  :  and  in  Flanders,  and  fume  other  places,  they  houfe  their 
fheep  at  night  in  places  fpread  with  clean  fand,  iaid  about  five  or 
fix  inches  thick,  which,  being  laid  on  f'rdh  every  night,  is  cleaned 
out  once  a  week,  and,  with  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  fheep,  is  a 
very  rich  manure,  and  fells  at  a  very  conlidei  able  price.  I  t  is  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  for  ftubborn  lands;  but  Mr.  Qmntmey  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  bell  of  all  manure  for  lands'in  gcneial.  . 

Hw’s-nW  is  by  many  recommended  as  the  fatted  and  richelt  ot 
all  Hung  /  and  is  found,  on  experience,  to  be  letter  than  any  other 
kind,  tor  fruit-trees,  apples,  pears,  and  the  like  ;  it  is  alfo  a  very 
rich  dung  for  grals ;  and  is  Laid  to  do  as  much  good  in  ona  load,  as 
.any  other  dung  whatever  in  two. 

The  dungs  of  pigeons,  hens,  and  geefe,  are  alfo  great  improvers 
of  meadow  and  corn  land.  That  of  pigeons  is  unqudtiona  y  t  ie 
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richeft  that  can  belaid  on  corn  land;  but,  before  it  is  ufed,  it  ought 
to  be  expofed  for  fome  time  out  of  the  dove-houfe  to  the  open  air, 
to  take  off  it  s  fiery  heat.  It  is  in  general  very  proper  for  cold  clay 
anus,  bur  then  it  always  fhould  be  well  dried  before  it  is  laid  on, 
becaufe  it  is  apt  to  clod  in  the  wet.  It  is  bed  alfo  to  mix  it  with 
lome  dry  earth,  to  break  it’s  parts,  that  it  may  be  fpread  the  more 
regularly ;  and  it  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  rich  and  hot,  as  td  bear  fuch  an 
admixture  without  greatly  impoverifhing  it. 

Human  dung  is  alfo  a  great  improver  of  all  cold  and  four  lands, 
but  fucceeds  bed  when  mixt  with  other  dungs  or  earths,  to  give  it  a 
fermentation. 

But  for  all  ftubborn  clayey  foils,  there  is  no  manure  fo  good  as  the 
cTeanfing  of  London  dreets  ;  the  parts  of  tough  land  will  be  more 
expeditioufly  feparated  by  this  than  by  any  other  rompod  ;  and  where 
it  is  to  be  had,  it  is  of  the  greated  value  both  for  field  and  garden 
land.  !•'  a 

Dung,  goofe.  This  is  a  very  valuable  manure,  and  as  nfeful  to 
the  farmer  as  pigeon’s  dung,  or  that  of  any  other  fowl.  The  ancients 
thought  otherwile,  and  condemned  it  as  prejudicial  both  to  corn  and 
grafs  ;  and  many  are  of  the  fame  opinion  dill  ;  but  without  any 
foundation  in  fad.  Indeed  where  corn  is  high,  and  when  grafs  is 
ready  to  be  mown,  thefe  birds,  if  they  get  among  it,  will  do  great 
damage,  by  treading  it  down  with  their  broad  feet;  but  their  dung, 
indead  of  being  hurtful  to  the  land,  does  it  great  fervice.  Near 
Sutton,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  there  is  a  barren  piece  of  land  given 
by  the  town  for  a  goofe  palhire  ;  the  geefe  have  been  kept  in  it  many 
years  ;  and  their  dung  has  fo  enriched  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moit 
fruitful  pieces  of  ground  in  he  whole  country. 

Dung  in  medicine,  the  properties  of.  The  following  properties  are 
attributed  by  medical  writers  tp  the  fever al  kinds  of  dung. 

Neat’s  dung,  applied  freflv  mitigates  inflammations  in  wounds. 
The  dung  of  goats,.  Tpecially  of  fuch  as  live  on  the  mountains,  drank 
in  wine,  cures  the  jati.ulice  ;  and  exhibited  with  fpices,  provokes 
the  menfes,  and  expels  the  dead  foetus.  The  dung  of  fheep,  applied 
as  a  cataplafm,  with  vinegar,  cures  epinyflides,  corns,  thymt,  and 
acrochordones ;  burnt  and  fpread  upon  cerate  of  rofes,  it  ferves  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  The  dung  of  Twine,  dried,  and  drank  in  wine  or 
water,  (lops  vomiting  of  blood,  and  eafes  inveterate  pains  of  the  Tides  ; 
drank  in  vinegar,  it  is  effectual  in  ruptures  and  fpafms  ;  and  applied 
irt  cerate  of  rofes,  it  cures  luxations.  Tile  dung  of  horfes  and  affes, 
mixed  with  vinegar,  repreffes  haemorrhages,  rhe  dung  of  cattle, 
which  feed  upon  herbs,  dried,  inftifed  in  wine,  and  drank,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  lor  the  poifon  of  the  fcorpion.  The  dung  of  llorks, 
drank  in  Water,  is  fuppofed  to  be  good  for  the  epilepfy  ;  and  the 

1  dung  of  a  vulture,  in  a  fuffumigation,  is  faid  to  expel  the  dead  foetus. 
The  dung  of  mice,  pounded  in  vinegar,  and  rubbed  on  the  part,  Cures 
an  alopecia;  and  drank  in  mulfum,  with  frankincenfe,  expels  the 
Hone  ;  ufed  in  a  fuppofitory  for  children,  it  flimulates  the  belly. 
The  dung  of  dogs,  evacuated  in  the  canicular  feafon,  dried,  and  drank 
in  wine,  or  water,  flops  a  loofenefs.  Human  dung,  applied  frefh, 
pref  ves  wounds  from  inflammation,  and  at  the  fame  time  conglu- 
tinates  them  :  dried,  and  rubbed  on  the  parts’  with  honey,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  give  relief  in  a  quinfey.'  The  dung  of  the  land  crocodile 
ferves  the  women  a$  a  cofmetic,  to  tender  the  fkin  of  the  face  of  a 
i  lively  colour,' and  fhining. 

Djsc-meen,  or  dung  hills,  in  huibandry,  places  where  foils  and 
dungs  are  mixed  and  digelled  together.  For  this  purpofe.  it  is  ufnal 
to  dig  a  pit,  fuffieient  to  hold  theft  ick  of  foil  the  hufbandman  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  making;  and  to  cover  it  at  the  bottom  with  (lone and  clay, 
that  it  may  hold  the  water  and  moillure  of  the  dung;  and  it  fhould 
be  fo  fituated,  that  the  drips  of  houfes  or  barns  may  run  into  it. 
Into  this  pit  they  call  refufe  fodder,  litter,  dung,  weeds,  &c.  where 
they  lie  and  rot  together,  until  the  farmer  has  occafion  for  it. 

Dung  worms,  a  fpecies  of  fly-worms,  of  a  lliort  and  fomewhat 
flat  body,  found  in  great  plenty  among  the  cow -dung  in  the  months 
of  September  a-.dOdober.  Thefe  have  all  their  metamorphofes  into 
the  fly  ftate,  performed  within  a  fhell  of  their  own  (km. 

DUNGEON,  Donjon,  in  fortification,  the  higheft  part  of  a 
caftle  built  after  the  ancient  mode  ;  ferving  as  a  watch-tower,  «  r 
place  of  obfervation  :  and  alfo  for  the  retreat  of  a  garrtfon,  in  cafe 
of  neceflity,  fo  that  they  may  capitulate  with  greater  advantage 

DUNGING  of  pajlures,  &c.  The  belt  time  for  dunging  paftures 
and  meadows,  is  in  the  winter-feafon,  about  January  or  February, 
that  the  rain  may  wafh  the  fatnefs  of  the  foil  to  the  roots  of  the  graft, 
before  the  fun  drives  it  away.  The  dung  may  be  fpread  with  a  buff, 
drawn  upon  the  ground  like  a  harrow,  before  the  grafs  is  too  high  ; 
and  for  rulhy,  cold  land,  wood-afhes,  fea-coal,  peat,  turf,  or  the 
;  like  fuel,  is  very  proper  to  be  laid  on.  The  dung  of  pigeons,  or 

1  other  fowl,  has  a  better  effed  here  than  on  any  other  lands  ;  alfo  all 
hot  and  Tandy  foils  are  fitted  for  this  fort  of  ground:  but  for  fuch 
:  land  of  this  kind  as  is  fandy,  or  hot,  me,  chalk,  marl,  or  any  cold 
foils  digged  out  of  the  earth,  are  of  lingular  ufe,  as  well  as  for 
corn-lands:  fp  is  urry  in  like  manner.  As  for  meadows,  or  grounds 
of  a  middle  quality  between  thefe  extremes,  the  ordinary  foil  is  belt. 
The  principal  part  of  good  huibandry  confuls  in  a  proper  appl.ca- 

n0DUNK.ElSPOin‘ecclefia(lical  hiftory.  a  religious  fed  at  Ephrata 
.  .  ’  r)imker. town,  near  Lancafter,  in  Penfylvania  which  took  the.r 

;  rife^bout  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  confifting  moftly  of  Germans, 
rile  aoou  ^  bg  derivecl  from  their  mode  of  baptizing  new 

1  inverts,  which  is  by  dipping,  after  the  manner  of  the  Anabapufts. 

:  Their  habit  is  a  kind  of  long  coat  or  tunic  made  of  linen  for  the 
fummer,  and  woollen  for  the  winter,  reaclnng  down  to  the  heels, 

•  >  t  fifh  or  girdle  round  the  waift  ;  and  a  cap,  or  hood,  hanging 
T  h  rhe  fhouiders,  refembling  the  drefs  of  the  Dominican  friers. 
Ttetn  to«r«Sh«r  tile  head  no,  beard.  The ntea  and  women 
have  diflind  habitations  and  governments  :  they  have  lor  this  pur- 
P^r'efted  two  wooden  bnMIngs ;  m  cache.  wW. 
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banquet! ng-room,  nn»!  an  apartment  for  public  worliiip  ;  fo  that 
they  never  meet  together  even  at  their  devotions.  They  live  chiefly 
on  loots  and  vegetables,  and  eat  no  flefh,  except  on  occalion  of  their 
love-feafts,  when  the  brethren  and  lifters  dine  together.  The  Dun- 
'kers  allow  of  no  intercourfe  between  the  brethren  and  lifters,  not  even 
by  marriage  ;  a  regulation  not  very  favourable  to  their  fubfiftence 
and  increafe;  and  if  any  break  through  this  reftral’nt,  and  marry, 
they  are  removed  from  communion  with  the  unmarried,  to  a  place 
about  a  mile  diftant,  called  Mount  Sion.  Their  principal  tenet  is 
fai  l  to  be,  that  future  happinefs  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  penance 
and  mortification  in  this  life  V  and  that  as  Jcftis  Chrift,  by  his  meri¬ 
torious  lufFcvings,  became  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  in  general  ;  fo 
each  individual  of  the  human  race,  by  a  life  of  abftirience  and  felf- 
denial,  may  work  out  his  own  falvation. 

DUNLIN,  in  ornithology,  a  fmall  fpeeies  of  fnipe,  with  the 
breaft  and  throat  white,  the  belly  black  (potted  with'white,  and  the 
upper-, part  of  the  body  red,  variegated, with  pretty  large  black  fpots.  , 

DUNNAGE,  in  fea- language,  a  quantity  of  faggots,  boughs  of  j 
trees,'  or  other  loofe  wood,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  (hip,  either  to 
raife  the  heavy  goods  which  might  ny.ke  her  too  ftifF,  or  to  keep  the 
cargo  fiifficiently  above  the  bottom,  that  it  may  receive  no  damage 
from  the  water,  if  the  fhip  fhoijld.  prove  leaky. 

bUNTER-^/r,  a  fpeeies  of  wild-goofe,  found  in  Zeatland. 

DUO,  in  iriulic,  a  fong  or  compofition'  to  be  performed  in  two 
parts  only,  one  lung,  the. other  played  on  an  inftrum.ent,  or  by  two 

voices.  _ 

Duo,  is  alfo  when  two  voices  fing  different  parts,  as  accompanied 
with  a  third,  which  is  a  thorough  bafs.  It  is  feklpm  that  um  foils 
and  oftaves  are  tiled  in  duos,  except  at  the  beginning  and  erid., 

DUODENA  arteriet,  and  vena,  a  branch  of  an, artery,  whjch  the  f 
duodenum  receives  from  the  cccliac  ;  to  which  anfwers  a  vein  of  tKe  < 
fame  name,  returning  the  blood  to. the  pores.  . 

DUODENUM,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  of  the  fmall  guts',  intejllna 
tenuia,  fo  called  from  it’s  length,  which  is  about  twelve  fingers 
breadth.  It  has  it’s  origin  at  me  pylorus,  o,r  .right  orifice  of  the  lto- 
mach  ;  from  which  afeending  a  little,  it  afterwards  defends  again,  ; 
and  towards  it’s  end  re-pfeends,  and  runs  tranfverfely  towards  the 
left  kidney  :  at  t{ie  diftanc.e  of  three  or  four  fingers  from  the  pylorus 
it  receives,  at  one  prominent  hiatus  or  mouth,  .the  choledochic.and 
pancreatic  duds,  which  difeharge  their  refpedive  liquors  into  it. 
The  coats  of  th &  duodenum  are  thicker  than  thofe  of  any  other  of  the 
fmall  guts,  and  it’s  cavity  is  alfo  greater  than  that  of  any  of  them. 
Near  it’s  origin  it  has  no  valves,  nor  ruga  or  wrinkles  ;  but  in  it’s 
continuation  it  has  very  numerous  and  remarkable  ones,  called  by 
authors  juga.  It  has  alfo  the  glands  of  Brunnerus  in  great  number, 
which.ferve  for  the  fecreting.ofa  thin  aqueous  fluid  :  and  it  receives 
an  artery  from  the  cceliac,  and  a  vein  from  the  porta. 

Authors  feldom  take  notice  of  the  duodenum  as  the  feat  or  caufe  of 
any  particular  difeafe :  but  it’s  diftenfion  and  preffure  on  the  many 
veifels  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  may  difturb  the  functions  of  the 
animal  oqcctnqmy,  and  .accordingly  it  is  the  fource  of  many  diforders, 
which  may  be  relieved  by  emetics  and  purgatives. 

DUPLE,  among  mathematicians,  denotes  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 
Thus  the  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  duple,  or  as  2  to  1 . 

5h2-Duple  ratio,  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  former,  or  as  1  to  2. 
Such  is  4  to  8,  or  6  to  12- 

DUPLICATE,  among  lawyers,  denote^  a  copy  or  counterpart 
of  any  deed,  writing,  or  account.  It  is  alfo  fifed  lor  the  fecond  let¬ 
ters  patent,  granted  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  cafe  wherein  he  had 
before  done  the  fame. 

Duplicate  ratio ,  is'  a  ratio  compounded  of  two  ratios;  as  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  the  ratio  of  a  a  to  b  b ,  or  the  fquare  of  a  to 
the  fquare  of  b.  ..  ,  - 

In  a  feries  of  geometrical  proportionals,  the  firft  term  to  the  third 
is.  faid  to  be  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond  :  thus,  in  2,  4, 

8,  16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4 ;  fo  that  dupli¬ 
cate  ratio  is  the  proportion  of  Iquares,  as  triplicate  is  of  cubes,  &c. 
and  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  faid  to  be  compounded  of  that  of  2  to  4 
and  of  4  to  8. 

Duplicate  root,  in  botany,  one  compofed  of  two  coats. 

DUPLICATION,  Do  u  bling,  iri  arithmetic  and  geometry,  the  I 
multiplying  a  quantity,  either  diferete  or  continued,  by  two. 

Duplication  of  the  cube,  is  to  find  the  fide  of  a  cube  that  fhall 
be  double  in  folidity  to  a  given  cube.  Several  have  attempted  to  do 
this  geometrically  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  it,  for  it  cannot  be 
done  without  the  folution  of  a  cubic  equation  :  and  fo  a  conic  fec- 
tion,  or  fome  higher  curve,  muft  be  ulcd  for  determining  the 
problem. 

The  folution  of  this  problem  depends  upon  finding  two  mean  pro¬ 
portionals  between  two  given  lines.  For  if  the  fide  of  a  given  cube 
be—  a,  and  the  fideofa  double  cube  be —y,  then  will  2  a 3  z=.y3-y  1 
or,  putting  bzzz2a,  it  will  be  aa  bzzzy3  \  therefore  it  will  b  eaa\ 

yy..\y.b\  or,  making  z  —  yL>  it  will  be  a  :z:  :y.b:  fo  that  thefe 

a 

Ipur  quantities  will  be  continual  proportionals :  confequently  y,  the 
fide  of  the  cube  fought,  is  the  fecond  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  «  and  b. 

This  problem  of  doubling  the  cube  was  firft  propofed  by  the  oracle 
at  Ddphos,  to  the,  inhabitants  of  Delos,  who  going  thither  to  afk 
what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  flop  the  plague  which  then  raged  in 
that  illand  ;  it  returned  for  anfwer,  that  on  their  doubling  the  altar 

°  n?)P r ’ n  a 3  PQrfeft  cube» the  plague  fh ould  ceafe. 

,  -  t-AlLKE,  in  anatomy,  is  the  doubling  of  any  mem¬ 

branes,  when  they  run  oft  to  fome  diflanqe,  and  return  again.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  dupltfature  of  the  inteftines,  the peritonaeum,  &c. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  I  renclt  academy  for  1 7 1 4,  a 
ol  a  young  man,,  who  died  at  the  age  of  27  years, 


1  account  is  given 
in  the  duplicaturt 


of  whofe  meninges  there  were  found  little  boqys.yhaj.  feemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  out  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  their  acute 
points  ftimuiated  the  pia  mater. 

DUPONDIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  weight  of .two  pounds;  aifG  a 
piece  of  money  equal  to  two  as’s  in  value. 

DURA  mattf,  or  meninx,  a  ftrong  thick, membrane,  which  lines 
or  covers  all  the  inner  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  includes  the  whole 
brain;  being  itfelf lined  on  it’s, inner,  or  outward  fide,  by  the  pia 
mater,  or  mentnx  temiis.  See  P/4/1’147,  fig.  4. 

The  dura  mater  flicks  very  cJofe  to  the  balis  of  the  fcull,  and  it’s 
futures,  by  the  fibres  and  vellels  it  fends  to  the pericrqnium. 

It  is  fattened  to  the  pia  mater  and  the  brain,  by  the  veffels  which 
pafs  from,  the  .ope  to  thq  other.  It  gives  4  coat,  or  covering  to  all 
the  nerves  which,  rife  from  the  brain,  and  to  the  medulla  fpinalis,  arid 
qll  the  rierves'which  rife  from  it.  ,, 

It’s  furface  is  rqtigh  towards  the  fqull,  and  fmooth  towards  the 
brain. _  It  is  a  double  membrane,  woven  of  ftrong  fibres,  which  may 
be  plainly  feen  on  fit’s  infide,  but  very  little  on  fit’s  outfide  next  the 
fcull  ;  it  has  three  proceftes  made  by  the  doubling  of  it’s  inner  mem¬ 
brane.  The  firft  refembles  a  fickle,  and  is  therefore  called  falx. 
The  fecond  feparates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  down  to  the 
medulla  oblongata „  that  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  may  not  offend 
the  cerebellum,  which  lies  under  it.  This  prqcefs  is  very  ftrong  and 
thick,  and  in  rayenous  beads  for  the  moll  part  it  is  bony,  becaule  of 
thq  violent-motion  of  the  brain.  The.  third  is  tjte  fmalleft,  and  fe- 
parateS  the  external  fubftance  of  the  hind,  parts' of  the  cerebellum 
,iqto. ,pro>tMb$£,4nces.  ..q  ,  '  , ‘  , 

s  In  th tdura  mater  dire  fever al/inufes,  or, chaqnefis,  which  run  bq- 
t'wpen  it’s, internal  apd  external  membranes.;  the  four  principal  ones 
are,  the  fms  longhudinalis  ;fi\e  fecond  and  third  finufes  are, called 
laterales  /  and  the  fourth,  torcidar.  Befides  thefo$,. there  are  more  yf 
inferior  note,  mej^tipqgd  by  anatom;lls,.as  Du  Verney,  Dr.  Ridiev, 
Sec.  Their  ufe.fis’to  receive  the  filo'od  of  the  adjacent  parts  from 
the  vei.m,  to  which  they  ferve  as  fo  rpany  trunks,  and  to  dilchargqit 
info  the  internal  jugulars.-  ,  *  }  >  f  ,  '.)V  ...  i  ‘  '  .  ■ 

’DURALE,  or  Duro,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fignifies  hard,  harfh, 
or,  more  properly,  fharp.  „This  name  is  given  to  B  natural,  becaufe 
it’s  found  is  fharp,  when  compared  with  B  mol,  or  flat. 

DURANTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
'dafsi  The  flower  is  of  the  riugent  kind,  with  one  petal,  which  js 
ererft  and  concave,  and  has  an  empalement  divided-.irito  five  equal 
fegments.  It  has  four  ihort  ftamina,'  the  two  middle  ones  fhurter  * 
than  the  others.  The  germen,  which  is  fituated  under  the  flower, 
afterwards  becomes  a  globular  berry,  with  one  cell,  iyclofing  four 
angular  feeds.  There  are  two  fpeeies,  which  being  natives  of  warm 
countries,,  require  a  ftoye  to  prelerve  them  in  winter. 

DURATION,  an  idea  we  get  by  attending  to  the  fleeting,  aqd 
perpetual  perilhing  parts  of  fuccellion.  . 

The  idea  of  fuceeflion  we  get  by  rcfle£ling  on 'that  train  of  ideas, 
which  continually  follow  one  another  in  our  minds,  while  awake! 

1  he  0  triple  modes  of  duration  are  any  lengths,  or  parts  thereof,of 
which  we  have  diftant  ideas;  as  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years, 
time,  eternity, r&c.  ,,, 

Duration ,  as  marked  by  certain  periods  and  meafures,  is  what  we 
properly  call  time. 

DURESSE,  hardjhip,  in  law,  is  where  aperfon  is  kept  in  prifon, 
or  reftrained  of  his  liberty,  contrary  to  order  oflaw ;  or  is  tftreatened 
to  be  killed,  maimed/ or  beaten.. 

In  which  cafe,  if  a  perfon  fo  in  prifon,  or  in  fear  of  fuch  threats, 
make  any  fpecialty,  or  obligation,  by  reafon  of  fuch  imprifonment, 
or  threats,  fuch  deed  is  void  in  law  ;  and  in  an  adlipn  brought  on 
fuch  fpecialty,  the  party  mav  plead,  that  it  was  brought  by  duref)}, 

DURION,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fruit  common  jn 
China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  efteemed  by  the  Indians  the  fineft  pf 
alj  fruits ;  but  the  Europeans  do  not  efteem  it  fo  highly,  becaufe  of 
it  s  difagreeable  fmell.  T  he  tree  which  bears  it  is  large  and  much 
branched,  and  it’s  wood  is  like  that  of  the  hazel.  The  fmell  is  very 
like  that  of  onions,  that  have  lain  in  heaps  till  they  are  very  rotten. 
The  fruit  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  of  a  very  cordial  vir¬ 
tue  ;  but  it  will  intoxicate  if  eaten  in  a  large  quantity,  efpecially  fuch 
of  the  fruits  as  are  of  a  yellovvifh  colour. 

DURUNEGI,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by  the  Ara¬ 
bian  writers  to  the  root  of  the  doronicum ,  which  is  fo  well  deferibed 
by  Avicenna,  that  we  are  very  well  informed  of  it’s  nature,  and  find 
it  to  be  the  root  of  the  fame  plant,  which  we  at  this  time  know  by 
that  name.  W e  have  at  this  time  two  plants  of  the  doronicum  kind, 
the  one  called  thora ,  and  the  other  antithora;  the  one  allowed  to  be  a 
poifon,  the  other  by  many  efteemed  an  alexipharmic.  The  thora,  or 
poifonous  kind,  is  yellow  within,  and  the  antithora  is  white.  Thefe 
may  probably  be  the  two  kinds  of  durunegi  mentioned  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  ;  and  it  fo,  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  one,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  other,  ftand  on  a  higher  record  than  many  have  fuppofed. 

DUST,  minute  and  almoft  infenfible  particles  broken  off  from 
any  hard  body. 

Dufl  and  land  will  fometimes  get  into  horfe’s  mouths,  and  make 
them  lofc  their  appetites;  in  which  cafe  fit  is  proper  to  give  them 
bran  well  moiftened  with  water,  to  cool  and  refrelh  their  mouths  and 
tongues. 

The  Hebrews,  when  they  mourned,  put  dufl  or  afhes  upon  their 
heads  ;  and  in  their  affli&ions  they  fat  down  in  ihedufl,  and  threw 

themfelves  upon  the  ground. 

DUTY,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that  one  is  obhVed  to 
perform.  &. 

Duty,  in  polity  and  commerce,  fignifies  the  impoft  laid  on  mer-. 
chandizes,  at  importation  and  exportation,  commonly  called  the  du¬ 
ties  c  into  ms ;  alio  the  taxes  ofexcife,  Hump-duties,  &e.  See  the 
articles  Customs,  Excise,  &c. 

'  '  '  '  ■  :  ■  '  The 
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,  The  principles  on  which  all  duties  and  cufloms  fhould  be  laid  on 
foreign  merchandizes,  which  are  imported  into  thefe  kingdoms,  ■ 
are  fuch  as  tend  to  cement  a  mutual  friendfhip  and  traffic  bet  ween  I1 
one  nation  and  another;  and,  therefore,  due  care  (hould  be  taken  in  ' 
the  laying  of  them,  that  they  may  anfwer  fo  good  an  end,  and  be 
reciprocal  in  both  countries:  they  ihould  be  fo  laid  as  to  make  the 
exports  of  this  nation  at  lead  equal  to  our  imports  from  thole  na¬ 
tions  wherewith  we  trade,  fo  that  the  balance  in  money  Ihould  not 
be  i (Tued  out  of  Great-Britain,  to  pay  fot  the  goods  and  tnerchan-  ' 
dizes  of  other  countries  ;  to  the  end  that  no  greater  number  of  our 
landholders  and  manufacturers  fhould  be  deprived  of  their  revenues 
arifing.  from  the  produdt  of  their  lands,  and  the  labour  of  the  people, 
by  foreign  importations,  than  are  maintained  by  exportations  to  fuch 
countries.  Thefe  are  the  national  principles,  on  which  all  our 
treaties  of  commerce  with  other  countries  are  to  be  grounded. 

Duties  fx^tiution  and  importation,  paid  upon  the  bringing 
in,  or  carrying  out,  of  the  diverfe  kinds  of<  goods,  animals, ^and 
even  perfons  ;  agreeable  to  the  tarifs  fettled  between  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions.  See  Exportation,’  &c.  j 

In  England,  the  duties  of  exportation  and  importation  are  very 
confiderable.  The  two  principal  are  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  firft  charged  on  liquors,  in  proportion  to  their 
tneafure  and  content.  See  Tonnage.  The  fecond  on  the  other 
commodities,  and  paid  according  to  their  value,  fettled  in  a  tarif. 
See  Poundage. 

Thefe  two  duties,  which  have  a  long  time  been  on  foot  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  re-eftablHhed  at  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
in  1660,  upon  the  parliament’s  annulling  all  the  laws  made 
under  Cromwell,  and  decreeing  the  execution  of  the  ancient  or¬ 
dinances. 

To'  thefe  there  have  been  feveral  new  duties  added  fince  that 
time;  fome  of  them  for  liquids,  and  the  others  on  other  kinds  of 
commodities. 

Duties  on  liquids,  are  the  ancient  duty  of  tonnage,  or  old  fub- 
fidy;  the  additional  duty;  duty  of  excife,  duty  of  coinage,  the  old 
impnfuion,  the  additional  impofitioh,  the  orphan’s  money,  the  duty 
on  French  wines,  the  new  fubfidy,  the  duty  on  Hungary  wines, 
and  the  one  third,  and  two  third  fublidies,  &c.  See^ Coinage, 
Excise,  Ori-hanY  money,  Subsidy,  &c. 

Duties  tin  other  commodities  3re  the  ancient  duty  of  poundage  ; 
the  additional  duty  of  1660,  on  linens,  and  filks :  the  new  impo¬ 
sition  of  poundage,  called  the  import  of  1690;  another  impofition 
of  four-fifths  in  1693:  the  duty  of  25  percent,  on  French  goods, 
impofed  in  1695;  the  new  fubfidy  of  poundage  in  1697;  another 
additional  fubfidy  of  a  third  of  poundage  in  1703  ;  another  third  in* 
3704  ;  a  duty  on  firti,  oils,  and  whale  fins,  in  17C9  ;  another  on  lea¬ 
ther,  vellum,  and  parchment,  in  171 1  :  a  fecond  on  the  fame  goods, 
in  1712  ;  and  lartly  in  the  fame  year,  a  duty  on  paper,  parte  board, 
and  foap.  See  Impost,  Poundage,  See.  and  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce. 

The  Englifh  merchants,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  thefe  feveral  duties  before  twelve  months;  nor  foreigners  before 
nine  ;  giving  fecurity  for  the  fame.  Or,  if  they  pay  ready  money, 
there  is  a  deduction'  made  them  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  old  new  third, 
and  t  wo  third  fubfidy,  and  on  the  other  duties  fix,  and  one-fourth 
per  cent  Add,  that  if  thefe  merchandizesffie  again  exported  into  j 
othercountr.es,  after  they  have  been  entered  in  England,  the  duties 
are  returned  ;  though  this  only  within  the  compafs  of  a  year  to 
natives  and  nine  months  to  foreigners.  See  Alien  Duty. 

In  Spain,  the  duties  of  export  and  import,  are  called  duties  of 
alcavala,  and  amount  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  : 
for  inrtance,  the  piece  of  velvet  of  forty  Spanilh  vares,  or  yards, 
pays  twenty  rials;  hats  of  Vigonia,  five  rials  a-piece  ;  linens,  224 
rials  per  100  vares;  gold  and  filver  laces,  2  rials  3  quarters  the 
mark  weight.  The  duties  of  exportation  are  nearly  on  the  fame 
footing. 

In  Portugal  the  duties  of  importation  were  anciently  the  fame  on 
all  kinds  of  goods  ;  viz.  j8  per  cent,  of  the  value.  But  fince  the 
year  1667,  filks  have  been  excepted  out  of  the  general  tarif,  and 
reduced  to  13  per  cent .  For  exportation,  the  duties  are  only  6  per 
cent. 

In  Holland  the  duties  of  exportation  and  importation,  are  nearly 
alike;  both  of  them  being  about  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  goods.  At  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  the  duties  are  but  1  per 
cent.  At  Lubeck,  three  4ths  per  cent.  In  Mufcovy  they  are  5  per 
cent. 

At  Venice,  thefe  duties  are  6{  per  cent,  for  what  the  natives  im¬ 
port,  and  iol  to  iirangers  ;  the  duties  of  exportation  are  9  percent . 

At  Leghorn,  the  duties  of  exportation  and  importation  are  very  con- 
dderable*  but  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  petty  dues,  they 
become  as  great  as  at  Venice. 

At  the  Levant,  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  &c.  the  duties 
of  exportation  and  importation  are  nearly  on  an  equal  footing,  viz. 

3  percent,  except  to  the  Venetians  and  Jews,  who  pay  5  per  cent. 
The  conful’s  duties  are  likewife  to  be  added  for  Smyrna,  &c.  which 
are  about  2  per  cent. 

In  the  ports  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Egypt, 
the  duties  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  for  goods  brought  in  Ihips  from 
Europe;  the  other  for  thole  brought  by  the  caravans  from  Alia. 
The  find  are  fixed  at  20  percent,  the  fecond  are  arbitrary,  but  they 
are  always  very  high,  lielide  the  ordinary  duty,  they  here  pay  the 
golden  duty,  which  is  the  tenth  part  of  what  is  paid  for  the  firft 
duty.  Duties  of  exportation  they  are  in  a  manner  exempt  from, 
the  1  l.per  cent,  being  rather  the  cuftom-houfe  fee,  th^n  any  duty 
paid  to  the  fovereign. 

Duty,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  excercife  of  thofe  fun&ions 
that  belong  to  a  foldier;  with  this  dillinction,  that  mounting  guard, 
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ca'lfed’V'^’  KWhCre  thufe  'S  n°  enem7  dirt<aiy  to  be  engaged,  is 
going  on^ervice!  '"S  '°  a"d  »"  «*■»>  ^called 

DUUMVIR  0f^Ce  0r  diSnify  of  ,he  duumviri. 

-a  ’  a§rand  appellation  antong  the  ancient  Romans 
given  to  magiftrates.  comm.ffioners,  and  officers,  where  two  were 
joincdtogettienn  the  fame  funftion.  So  that  they  had  almoft  as 

miffionW  /’  33  thCy  had  °fficers  j°ined  tWo  by  two  in  com- 


1  here  were  duumviri  to  direft  the  building,  repairing,  and  con- 
ecra  ing  of  temples  and  altars  ;  capital  duumviri ,  who  took  cogni¬ 
zance  of  crimes  and  condemned  to, death  ;  duumviri  of  the  marine, 

ufualRffi  '  rnfi.derab!c  of  the  duumviri,  and  thofe 

ulually  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence,  were  the 

f  u  u  M  v  i  r  i  f aero  rum,  created  by  Tarquin,  for  the  performance 
m  lacrihces,  and  keeping  of  the  fibyls  books.  Thefe  were  chofen 
trom  among  the  nobility,  or  patricians;  and  held  their  office  for 
life:  they  were  exempted  from  ferving  in  war,  and  from  the  offices 
impoled  on  the  other  citizens ;  and  wiihout  them  the  oracles  of  the 
libyls  could  not  be  confulted. 


T.  hey  were  afterwards  changed  into  decemviri  and  quindecemviri ; 
and  intirely  abolifhed  under  the  emperor  Theodofius,  with  the 
rert  of  the  heathen  fnperftitions. 

Duumviri  capi tales  were  the  judges  in  criminal  caufes;  from 
their  fentence  it  was  lawful  to  appeal  to  the  people,  who  only  had 
the  power  of  condemning  a  citizen  to  death.  Thefe  judges  were 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  decuriones ;  they  had  great  power  and 
authority,  were  members  of  the  public  council,  and  had  two  liftors 
to  walk  before  them. 

Duumviri  municipales  were  thofe  migirtrates  whom  Vigenere 
compares  to  our  fheriffs,  or  rather  mayors  of  towns,  whofe  autho¬ 
rity,  which  was  of  great  extent,  only  larted  five  years. 

DUYT,  in  commerce,  a  Dutch  copper  coin. 

DWAL,  or  D.vale,  in  heraldry,  the  herb  nighr-fhade ;  tifed 
by  fuch  as  blazen  with  flowers  and  herbs,  inltead  of  colours  and 
metals,  for  fable,  or  black. 


DWARF,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to  things  greatly 
inferior  in  (ize  to  that  which  is  ufual  in  their  feveral  kinds  ;  thus 
there  are  dwarfs  of  the  human  fpecies,  dwarf  fogs,  dwarf- trees, 
&c. 

The  Romans  were  paffionately  fond  of  dwarfs  t  and  held  them 
in  fuch  requell,  that  artificial  methods  were  ufed  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  boys  defigned  for  dwarfs,  by  inclofing  them  in 
a  box,  or  binding  them  with  bandages.  Augufttls’s  niece  Julia  was 
very  fond  of  one  of  thefe  dwarfs ,  who  was  only  two  feet  and  a  hand- 
breadth  high. 

We  have  alfo  well-authenticated  accounts  of  two  dwarfs ;  one 
bom ’in  Norfolk,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  weighed  no  more 
than  34  pounds  with  all  his  clothes  on,  and  whofe  height,  including 
hat,  wig,  and  (hoes,  was  only  38  inches  ;  and  another  in  Wales, 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  meafured  no  more  than  two  feet  feven 
inches,  and  weighed  only- 13  pounds;  and  who,  at  that  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  laboured  under  all  the  infirmities  and  calamities  of  very 
old  age. 

Cardon  fays,  that  he  faw  a  man  of  full  age  in  Italy,  not  above 
a  cubit  (18  inches)  high,  carried  about  in  a  parrot’s  cage.  “  This,' 
he  adds,  would  have  palled  my  belief,  had  I  not  been  told  by  a 
gentleman  of  a  clear  reputation,  that  he  faw  a  man  at  Sienna,  about 
two  years  fince,  not  exceeding  the  fame  ftature:  he  was  a  French¬ 
man,  of  Limofin,  had  a  long  beard,  and  was  fhewn  for  money  in 
a  cage,  at  the  end  whereof  was  a  little  hutch,  into  which  he  retired, 
and  when  the  alTemby  was  full,  came  forth,  and  played  on  an  in- 
ftrument.” 

In  Italy,  even  at  prefent,  they  wafh  young  puppies  every  day 
with  artringent  liquors,  in  order  to  prevent  their  growth,  by  hard¬ 
ening  the  parts'. 

Dwarf-/w;,  a  fort  of  diminutive  fruit-trees,  frequently  planted 
in  the  borders  of  gardens  ;  thus  called  from  the  lownefs  of  their 
ftature;  they  were  formerly  held  in  great  eftitnation  in  gardens; 
but  fince  the  introdu&ion  of  efpaliers,  which  have  juitly  gained  the 
preference,  the  dwarf  trees  are  much  negle&ed. 

The  manner  of  propagating  dwarf- pears,  which  have  been  found 
to  fucceed  the  bed  of  any  dwarfs,  is  by  grafting  them  on  a  quince- 
ftock  about  fix  inches  above  the  ground ;  and  when  the  bud  is  fhot 
fo  far  as  to  have  four  eyes,  it  muft  be  (topped,  to  give  rife  to  la¬ 
teral  branches;  for  which  purpofe  the  uppermoft  eye  fhould  always 
be  left  outwards. 


Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees,  are  thus  formed  into  dwarfs , 
but  the  fummer  and  autumn  pears  are  found  to  fucceed  bed.  The 
manner  of  planting  dwarf-trees,  fhould  beat  twenty-five  feet  dif- 
tance,  and  the  ground  between  fown  or  planted  for  kitchen  ufe, 
while  the  trees  are  young,  only  keeping  at  fome  diftanre  from  their 
roots;  flakes  alfo  Ihould  be  fixed  all  round  them,  to  which  the. 
branches  may  be  nailed  with  lilt,  and  thereby  trimmed  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  dire&ion,  and  by  that  means  prevented  from  eroding  one 

another.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

DYE,  in  archite&ure,  any  fquare  body,  as  the  trunk,  or  notched 
part  of  a  pedeftal ;  or  it  is  the  middle  of  the  pedertal,  or  that  part 
included  between  the  bafe  and  the  cornice ;  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
often  made  in  the  form  of  a  cube  or  dye.  Refer  to  our  Syftem  of 
Architecture,  p.  162,  col.  1.  See  alfo  Plate  157,  fig.  24. 

Dye  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  cube  of  done  placed  under  the  feet  of 
3  ftatue,  and  over  it’s  pedeftal,  to  raife  it  to  a  confpicuous  point  of 
view. 

DYER’s-^mw,  a  fpecies  of  genifta.  See  the  article  Broom. 

Dyer’s-wc^,  in  botany,  the  luteola  of  Tournefort,  and  refeda 
of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  in  moft  parts  of  the  world.  Faulu?  JEgineU 
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men: wins  «  as  an  herb  11M  lru«4,;»?,cli4*j  awl  Noojlipiis,.  mill 
order-,  give  it  a  place  among  the  things  uls^ti  to, tinge  the  hair,  aee 
Buje  Racket,  and  Weld.  . "/./TN 

A  Trcatife,  on  the  Art  of  DYEING. 

DYEING,  is  the  art  of  giving  a  lading  colour  to  filk's.  cloths, 
and  other  fnbffuncesj  whereby  their  beauty  is  much  improved,  and 
value  enhanced.  ,K 

Ingredients  ufed  in  Dvr. I  NO.  ' 

Thcfeare  bed  reduced  under  two  heads  :  colopta,  or  thofe  which 
properly  give  the  colour  :  and  non  colorata,  ufed  to  prepare ,  the 
Hull;  for  better  taking  the  dye,  and  to  heighten  the  luffte  of  the 

°  The  colouring  ingredients  are  of  three  forts,  blue,  yellow,  and 
red.  To  the  fiflt  fort  belong  indigo,  wond,  weld,  wood-wax,  and 
log-wood  ;  to  the  fecond,  fuff’ie  ;  to.  the  third,  madder,  brazil,  Co¬ 
chineal,  kermes,  fafflovver,  and  landers.  To  which  may  be  added, 
annotto,  and  young  fuffic,  for  orange-colours :  lafflv,  vv.ood-lo»t. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  indebted,  for  many  of  it's  valuable  colours, 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  may  be  much!  more  fo,  if  the  world 
wiil  be  at  the  pains' of  inquiring  into  tiie  properties  of  the  plants 
that  grow  about  the,  fields.  Mr.  Jelfieu  obierved.  in  the,  drying 
plants  between  (beets  of  paper,  in  order  to  the  making  a :  bonus  feats 
in  the  common  way,  that  fome  plants  tinged  the  papers  with  co¬ 
lours  the  fame  with  thofe  they  naturally  polEis,  and  others  with 
cliffeunt  ones ;  and  that  many  plan  s  in  drying  affumed  a  colour 
which  was  not  natural  to  them.  Aik  met,  wo.ad,  the  feveral  forts 
of  gallium,  and  fome  of  the  ipecics  anonis,  tinge  the  papers  between 
which  they  are  dried  to  a  yellow  ill),  or  reddifh  colour,  becaufe 
their  ftalks,  or  fome  other  parts  of  them,  are  of  that  colour.  The 
common  ros  foils,  or  fun-dew,  whofe  leaves  are  red,  tinges  the  paper 
red  alfo;  and.  the  ros  fils  of  Portugal  diffufts  this  tinge  thpugh 
three  or  four  fheets  of  paper.  The  Alping  verpnhfa,  though  green 
in  it  ft  If,  leaves  it’s  mark  in  red  upon  the  paper;  and  many  of  the 
common  leguminous  plants  always  become  black  in.  the  trying. 
The  common  mercury,  which  is  green,  while  growing,  becomes 
blue  in  the  drying  ;  and  the  turnlble  has  the  fame  change,  though 
it  is  white  in  it’s  natural  Hate. 

One  great  reafon  of  thefe  changes  of  colour  is,  th  -t  all  paper  is 
impregnated  with  alum';  and  this  fait  may  very  ealily  ext  raft,  or 
oven  alter  the  colour  of  plants,  whbfe  juice  it  receives  ;  and  in  Inch 
cafes,  where  the  alum  is  not  in  fulTicient  quantity  to  do  tins,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  lliould  however  fo  far  affedl  the  leaves  as  to  turn 
them  black. 

On  this  principle,  Mr.  Jeflieu  attempted,  by  pneans  of  alum,-  to 
feparate  colours  from  feveral  plants,  not  known  •  >r  ufed  atmrefeqt 
among  the  dyers,  which  might  prove  ferviceable  to  them.  Tfie  firft 
experiment  made  on  this  occafion,  proved,  that  there  were  many 
plants  not  ufed  at  prefent,  which  afford  colours  not  at  all  inferior 
to  thofe  in  common  ufe.  The  experiments  the  fame  gentleman 
tried  on  the  drugs  ufed  for  dyeing  in  the  Indies,  proved  very  plainly 
that  they  were  no  way  fuperiar  in  many  cafes  to  vegetables  of  our 
own  growth:  and  that,  in  order  to  have,  the  molt  lively  colours 
from  fijeh  fubHances,  it  is  always  neceffai  v  to  have  recourfe  to  fome 
fait. 

Among  the  other  drugs  ufed  in  dyeing,  there  were  fent  over  to 
France,  on  this  occafion,  certain  yellow  flowers  of  the  radiated 
kind,  which  afforded  on  trial  a  very  b  ant  fill  yellow  dye;  and 
Mr.  Juffieu  found,  on  trying  parallel  experiments,  that  then?  were 
alfo  yellow  flowers  in  Europe  of  a  like. radiated  kind,  which  were 
capable  of  affording  a  like  Beautiful  yellow  dye. 

The  flower  which  Mr.  juffieu  tried  thefe  experiments  upon,  was 
the  common  yellow  corn  marigold,  the  chryfenthemum  fegetum  of 
Lobel.  This  plant  flowers  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  Mr.  Juffieu, 

drying  it’s  flowers  between  paper  at  that  time  of  the  year,  found 
that  they  did  not  lofe  their  colour,  as  moff  others  do  in  the  operation, 
but  became  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  before.  Hence  it  was  eafy  to 
judge,  that  this  flower  contained  a  matter  proper  for  colouring; 
and  decoftions  being  made  of  it  of  different  ffrength,  cloths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  dipped  into  them. became  tinged  to  a  light  pale  yellow, 
and  kept  this  colour  after  being  boiled  in  fair  water.  A  little  alum 
was  after  this  added  to  the  decodiions,  and  cloths  dipped  in  thefe 
became  much  more  finely  dyed,  the  colour  being  greatly  ffronger 
and  more  lively They  alfo  imbibed  the  colour  much  more  fpeethly 
from  the decodiions ;  and,  on  boiling  afterwards  in  water,  they  lolt 
no  part  of  it,  but  remained  as  ffrongly  and  as  Jiv;elv  tinged  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  experiment  was  afterwards  tried  bv  a  dyer,  under  whofe 
hands  it  fucceeded  much  better  than  before  with  Juffieu,  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  regular  methods  of  the  trade.  The  decodiions 
of  the  flowers  gave  a  f  i  t  of  fulphur  colour  ;  .but  linen,  woollen, 
and  filken  things,  which  had  the  day  before  been  fteeped  in  alum 
water,  received  from  this  df’codfion  a  very  beautiful  and  fufficiently 
ff'rohg  yellow.  Another  decodlion  of  the  flowers,  made  Hronger 
than-the  fuff,  tinged  a  woollen  cloth  of  a  greenifli  lemon  co¬ 
lour:  and  the  fame  decodlion  gave  a  bright;  gold  yellow  to  filks  and 
a  piece  ef  woollen  cloth,  before  dyed  blue  with  indigo,  on  dipping 
it  in  this  decodlion,  became  of  a  beautiful  deep  green.  A  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  chimney  foot  added  to  the  decodlion  made  it  tinge  cloth  of  a 
yellowiln  brown,  and  a  fmall.  quantity,  of  roucou  added  tej  the  de¬ 
coction  produced  an  olive  yellow. 

Tlie  mixture  of  feveral  other  drugs,  ufed  to  he  added  to  the  de- 
codtions  of  the  common  luteola  or  dyer’s  weed  td  vary  it’s  tinge, 
produced  the  iamc  changes  w  ith  the  decodion  of  this  flower,  and 
abundantly  telhfied  U  s  value  and  ufe  in  the  dyeing  trade. 

I  here  is  therefore  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  art  of  dyeing 
tmght  be  earned  to  much  greater  perfection  than  it  is  at  prefent,  if 
the  attempts  to  improve  it  were  ,n  proper  hands,  and  the  perfons 
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employed  in  it, could  be  enabled- to  fet  out  with  all  the  knowledge 
there  is  at  prefent  in  regard  to  it’s  feveral  materials,  and  the’ manner 
of  ufe,  as  a  fund  of  real  fadts  on  which  to  ground  future  difeoveries 
This  however  feems  too  difficult  to  be  brought  about;  for  the 
people  whoexercife  the  art  generally  are  acquainted  with  a  certain 
fet  of  rules,  which,  though  they  know  not  the  reafon  ofi  they  follow 
will  not  depart  from  them,  and  effeem  every  thing  lofs  of  time 
that  can  be  propofed  to  them  as  improvements.  They  keep  their 
knowledge  alfo  a  ciofe  fecret  from  thofe  who  might  1)6  expedted 
to  improve  upon  it;  and  ufnally,  one  man  trades  Only  in  fome  one 
part  ot  it,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  reft.  Hence  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  firft  principles  of 
the  art  are  very  di (to-waging,  but  they  are  not  ■unfurmountable.  The 
idea  which  prefents  itfelf  moft  naturally  to  us,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  fluffs  are  dyed,  is,  that  the  colouring  panicles  which  Fwim  in  the 
liquor,  immediately  attach  themfelves  to  the  furface  of  the  body 
that  is  plunged  into  it,  and  there  adhere  Tv  fo  firm  a  manner, 
that  there  is  no  removing  many  of  them  without  wholly  taking 
off  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  barely  plunging  a  white  (nb- 
fiance. into  a  coloured  liquor,  is  not  however  fulficieiit  foi*  the 
dyeing, ef  it  in  many  cafes.  Indeed,  there  are  Only  a  few  colours 
which  will  Hrike  with  this  eafeand  facility;  and  the  others  require 
that,  the  matter  to  be  dyed  fhould  have  firft  received  the  particles 
ot  another  fluid,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  a  folution  ofi  alum  and  tar¬ 
tar  in  common  water:  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  colour 
that  js  to  be  given  the  fluff  afterwards,  the  alumis  put  in  large 
quantities,  or  the  Huff  boiled  in  the  liquor  a  longer  or  a  fliorter 
time.  After  boiling  in  this  liquor,  the  Huff  is  in  proper  c  ondition  to 
receive  the, .greater  part  of  common  colours  ;  but  for  blue,  Huffs  re¬ 
quire  no  preparation  at  all;  and,  for  fcarlet,  the  liquor  in  which 
they  are  firft  boiled,  is  made  without  alum. 

j  ?•  * ?o  j.  v  j'.\  > 

Ejfefts  on  different  Stuffs. 

The  matterof  the  ffuff  to  be  dved  makes  it  neceffary  alfo  to  change, 
the  liquor  in  which  it  is  oji;  to  vary  the.  ingredients ;  and  the 

greateft  natural  ills,  without  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  dyeing,  would 
be  arri’azed  to  fee,  that  if  a  fkainof  white  wool,  and  another  of  white 
cotton-,1  be' plunged  together  into  a  fcarlet  dye,  and  this  even  after 
they  .have  both  received  the  fame  previous  boiling  and  preparation, 
the  fkain  of  cotton  would  come  out  of  the  liquor  as  white  as  it  was 
put  in,  while  the  wool  comes  out  tinged  of  a  beautiful  fire-colour. 
The  dyer  however  fees  this  every  day  without  an  admiration  of  tlie 
caufe,  and  never  troubling  his  thoughts  about  how  it  is  done.  He 
ufes  it  daily,  to  dye  any  thing  woollen  to  a  fcarlet  colour,  leaving 
a  part  white  :  in  order  to  which,  he  knows,  there  requires  no  more 
than  that  the  part  to  be  left  white,  fhould  be  of  cotton. 

Mr.  du  Fay,  fuppofing  this  to  be  owing  to  the  cotton’s  imbibing, 
much  moreflowjy  than  me  wool,  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  bofti 
previoufly  boiled  to  makc'them  receive  the  colour,  as  cotton  is  wtdi 
known  not  to  take  wet  fo  foon  as  wool,  ordered  a  fort  of  cloth  to 
be  wove,  the  warp  of  this  was  wool,  and  the  woof  cotton:  and, 
fending  this  to  the  toiler’s,  the  two  fubHances  were  fo  well  blended 
together,  that  it  became  impoffible.  for  the  one  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  any  liquor  without  the  other.  With  all  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  however,  the  whole  came  oiff  of  the  fcarlet  dye  in  the  fame 
condition  as  if: nothing,  had  been  done,  the  cotton  remaining  wholly 
white,  and  the  wool  being  marked  with  fire  colour  and  white;  lo 
that  it  may  be  efteemed  a  certain  fad,  that  the  colour  of  cochineal 
cannot  bd  given  to  cotton  by  the  means  of  acids ;.  the  fame  alfo  holds 
good  of  kermes  and  gum-lac,  both  of  which  are  ufed  infiead  of  co¬ 
chineal  to  dye  in  fcarlet ;  but  neither  of  thefe,  any  more  than  the 
cochindal,  will  dye  cotton.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  hence, 
however,  that  cotton  carcnot  be  dyed  fcarlet  by  other  fubHances  ;  the 
truth  is,  that  it  requires  a.  different  treatment;  and  as  wool,  to 
take  the  fcarlet  dye,  requires  only  to  be  firH  impregnated  with  tartar, 
cotton  requires  to  be  firH  impregnated  with  alum,  as  wool  does,  for 
the  generality  of  other  colours.  The  acid  of  fea-falt,  of  vitriol,  vi¬ 
negar  and  verjuice,  all  fene  to alye  wool 'to  a  fcarlet  with  cochineal, 
but  none  of  thefe  will  make  it  give  any  tinge  to  cotton,  though  alum 
alone  will Terve. 

Preparation  of  the  Scarlet  Dye. 

The  fame  t^-will  give  ve.ry  different  colours  to  the  different 
parts  of  a  cloth,  which  fiave-  been  differently  preparedl  And  this 
gentleman  fhew'ed  before  the  academy  apiece  of  cloth,  whicH-he 
had  carefully  prepared  in  a  different  manner,  in  the  different  parts, 
which  being  all  plunged  together  into  the  dye,  when  taken  our  and* 
dried,  was  found  to  be  of  a  dirty  red  in  that  part  where  it  had  not 
been  impregnated  with  any  thing  ;  and  in  other  parts*  where  it 
had  been  differently  impregnated,  were  found  all  the* degrees  of  red. 
from  a  pale  damafle  role-colour  to  the  deepeft  fcarlet,  and  this  while 
it  had  in  every,  part  been  dipped  an  equal  time  in  the  fame  dp’. 
This  equally  holds  good  of  the  other  colours :  and,  in  thefe 
experiments,  the  ffirty  colours  given  to  fuch  parts  of  the  cloth  as 
have  received  rio  previous  impregnation,  will  be.  wafhed  away, 
and  quite  carried  off,  while  the  other  remains  in  all  their  perfec¬ 
tion.  .  •  Y,  ,  -•  i  . 

Another; cirqumHance  very  worthy  attention  in  the  dying  of  fcar¬ 
let  is  this,  that  the  dye  is  evidently  compofed  of  a  clear  or  common 
water,  in  which  the  colouring  particles  are  ftifpended,  and  from 
which  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  they  are  fepa rated  and  applied  to 
the  Huff  in.  dyeing.  As  this. is  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  in 
regard  to  all  colours,  fo  it  appears  very  evidently  to  be  a  'fa ft  in 
this,  fince  the  colouring  particles  adhere  in  fuch  quantities  to  the 
matter,  and  feparate  themfelves  fo  readily  and  perfectly  from  the 
water,  that  after  an  hour  and  half’s  boiling  of  the  dye  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  the  fluff  in  it*  the  whole  coloured  matter  (hall 
be  attached  to  the  fluff,  and  the  remaining  liquor  be  only  clear 

water: 
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water  ;  and  what  might  appear  wonderful  is,  that  all  the  boiling  in 
the  world  will  never  di llodge  any  ol  the  colour  from  the  Huff",  or  oc- 
cafion  it’s  being  received  into  the  water  again. 

It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  this  was  wholly  owing  to  the  particles 
of  falts,  which  had  been  imbibed  into  the  (tuff  in  it’s  preparation  ; 
that  thefe  attracting  the  particles  of  the  colour  to  the  Huff,  while 
the  water  of  the  dye  had  none  of  them  to  caufe  fuch  an  attraction  in 
the  fluid,  they  did  not  remain  in  it.  But  this  appears  not  to  be  the 
cafe*  but  that  the  f tuff  will  attract  the  colour,  whether  it  be  pre- 
vioufly  prepared,  or  the  preparation  and  the  dyeing  be  all  one  adt ; 
fince  the  dyers  foinetimes  dye  Icarlet  at  once  in  this  manner,  only 
plunging  the  (tuff  into  a  dye  made  of  cochineal,  a  folution.  of  tin 
mixed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  a  (mail  quantity  of  fal 
ammoniac  and  cream  of  tartar.  All  thefe  ingredients  are  mixed 
together  before  the  (tuff  is  put  in,  yet,  after  it  has  boiled  about  an 
hour  and  an  half,  all  the  colour  is  in  the  (tuff,  and  the  liquor  is  be¬ 
come  colourlefs  as  water.  The  event  is  the  fame  in  the  dyes  made 
of  vvoad  and  indigo  for  the  dyeing  blue,  and  indeed  in  the  greater  part 
of  other  colours  ;  but  as  the  ingredients  of  thefe  are  not  fo  pure  as 
the  cochineal,  and  there  are  ufually  many  heterogeneous  particles 
among  them,  the  liquor  does  not  become  fo  wholly  colourlefs  in 
thefe,  as  in  the  cafe  ot  the  fcarlet  ;  but  the  dyers,  who  well  know 
that  fo  long  as  there  is  any  colour  left  in  the  liquor,  fo  long  the  (tuff 
will  be  profited  by  remaining  in  it,  always  take  fmall  quantities 
out  of  it,  and  examining  it  by  pouring  it  gently  down  againfl  the 
light,  they  know  when  it  is  that  the  (tuff  has  received  all  the  tinc¬ 
ture  it  can,  by  there  being  no  more  colouring  matter  fufpended  in 
the  dye. 

Experience  (hews,  that  all  colours  do  not  attach  themfelves  with 
equal  readinefs  to  the  (fuff,  or  remain  equally  firmly  united  to  it. 
Woad,  indigo,  cochineal,  kermes,  and  many  other  colours,  never 
reach  farther  than  the  furface  of  the  (luff.  The  liquor  of  the  dye  pe¬ 
netrates  indeed  perfectly  through  the  body  of  it,  but  the  colouring 
particles  (topping  at  the  furface  become  entangled  there,  and  never 
penetrate,  at  lealt  not  in  any  great  quantity,  to  the  central  part, 
which  remains  either  quite  white,  or  only  very  (lightly  tinged. 

This,  however,  only  happens  to  fuch  (luffs  as  are  thick,  and  of 
a  very  clofe  texture  :  others  are  coloured  throughout.  And  this  is 
only  the  cafe  in  regard  to  fome  dyes,  not  to  all  forts,  fince  molt  of 
the  wood-colours  penetrate  wholly  through  the  (tuff,  be  it  ever  fo 
thick,  and  colour  it  equally  every  where.  Whence  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  colouring  particles  of  the  woods  are  either  more  mi¬ 
nute  and  fine,  or  much  more  intimately  blended  with  the  water, 
than  thofe  of  cochineal,  indigo,  and  fuch  others  as  do  not  penetrate 
beyond  the  furface. 

It  might  feem  ltrange,  that  the  fluffs  which  are  thus  readily  co¬ 
loured  on  the  furface,  lhould  not  afterwards,  by  the  continued  boil¬ 
ing  of  the  water,  have  the  colouring  particles  carried  farther  down 
into  the  body,  as  the  water  continually  penetrates  the  whole  from 
each  furface  to  the  center,  and  might  naturally  beexpedted  to  carry 
a  part  of  the  colouring  particles  in  along  with  it.  But,  if  we  confider 
the  whole  procefs  from  the  beginning,  we  find  that  the  colouring 
particles  are  (trongly  attradled  by  the  fluff,  and  fcarce  at  all  by  the 
water.  Whence  they  almoft  immediately  leave  the  water,  and  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  to  the  firft  part  of  the  (tuff  they  come  in  contadt 
with, "'which  is  it’s  furface  ;  and,  when  once  fixed  there,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  particles  of  water,  ever  fo  long  palling  by  them, 
do  not  attradt,  or  take  them  away  from  this  furface,  as  they  mufl  do 
in  order  to  carry  them  in  ;  fince  we  have  before  had  proof,  that  their 
atlradtion  to  the  water  is  greatly  weaker  than  that  to  the  fluff.  And 
the  difference  between  the  wool  and  the  cotton,  the  one  receiving, 
and  the  other  not  receiving  at  all  the  coloured  particles  in  it’s  natural 
{fate,  or  with  the  fame  impregnation  by  means  of  w  hich  the  other 
does,  feems  refolvible  into  the  fame  principle,  that  though  the  at- 
tradtion  in  wool  be  much  greater  in  regard  to  the  coloured  parti¬ 
cles  than  that  of  the  water,  and  therefore  it  robs  the  water  of  them  ; 
vet  the  attradlion  in  cotton  being  lefs  than  in  water,  the  colouring 
particles  remain  in  the  water  without  any  tendency  to  attach  them¬ 
felves  to  the  cotton. 

Ingredients  nfed  in  Dyeing. 

In  dyeing,  the  ingredients  ufed  tor  the  colours  are' well  known  to 
be  of  very  different  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  fuch  as  communicate 
a  colour,  which  will  a  long  time  refill  the  injuries  ot  the  air,  and 
thefe  are  therefore  called  the  good  or  (landing  colours ;  and  there  are 
others  which  the  bare  expolition  to  the  air  will  deftroy  or  deface  in  a 
very  little  time  ;  thefe  are  therefore  called  the  falfe  or  fading  co¬ 
lours.  In  what  manner  is  the  adtion  of  the  air  upon  thefe  laft  to  be 
explained  ?  Does  it  takeaway,  or  carry  off  from  the  (tuft  the  very 
particles  of  the  colours  ;  or  does  it  only  break  and  deftroy  that  beau¬ 
tiful  and  regular  texture  of  each  particle  on  which  the  colour  de¬ 
pends  ?  The  dyers  veiy  often  have  recourfe  to  feveral  ingredients, 
in  order  to  procure  one  colour  ;  and  reafon  feems  to  urge,  that  one 
of  thefe  falfe  or  fading  colours  might  be  rendered  lading  by  mixing 
it  with  a  permanent  one  :  the  dyers  are  alfo  of  this  opinion.  But  it 
is,  neverthelefs,  an  erroneous  one;  for  repeated  experiments  have 
proved,  that  one  of  thefe  falfe  colours  fades  as  (oon,  when  it  is 
mixed  w'ith  a  Handing  or  lafling  colour,  as  when  it  is  ufed 
alone.  '  There  are  but  few  colours  on  which  this  experiment  can 
be  tried,  fo  as  to  cotne  to  a  regular  decilion.  One  of  the  principal 
is  the  mixing  of  a  blue  and  a  yellow,  for  the  producing  a  green. 
In  this  experiment,  if  the  blue  and  the  yellow  be  both  Handing  or 
permanent  colours,  the  (tuff  will  perfectly  hold  its  colours,  and  iuc- 
ceed  alike,  whether  it  be  dyed  firft  blue,  and  afteiwards  yellovv  ;  or 
full  yellow,  and  afterwards  blue.  But,  if  oneoi  the  two  colours  be 
a  falfe  . or  fading  colour,  it  is  found  that  the  green  produced  by  the 
mixture  will  not  Hand,  though  the  other  be  ever  fo  good  or  per¬ 
manent  a  colour. 

There  is  a  (horter  way  of  trying  the  permanence  of  npany  colours 
No.  64.  Voi.  II. 
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of  this  kind,  than  that  of  expofing  them  to  the  air,  fince  in  boilino- 
°n,Iy  .lr f  nnnutes  in  a  pint  of  water,  in  which  there  has  been  did 
lolved  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  they  will  lofe  as  much  colour  as 
they  would  have  done  by  being  expofed  two  days  to  the  air  in 
iummer.  home  colours  require  different  methods  of  trial,  but  this 
ferves  for  almoll  all.  1  he  (hades  of  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green 
purple  and  green,  are  the  fined  colours  to  make  thefe  experiments 
upon,  as  the  fame  previous  preparation  or  impregnation  of  the 
lift  (erves  for  both,  and  both  depend  upon  blue  for  their  balls 
the  purple  being  made  of  blue  and  red,  and  the  green  of  blue  and 
yellow. 

It  Hiould  not  feem  furprifing,  if  the  (luff  be  firH  dipped  into  a 
dyeoi  a  (landing  blue,  and  afterwards  into  a  fading  red  or  yellow, 
to  turn  it  green  or  purple,  that  the  aftiort  of  the  air,  or  boiling  in 
alum  water,  fhould  carry  off  thofe  falfe  colours,  which  had  only 
been  applied  to  the  Huff,  after  it  was  before  faturated  with  a  Handl¬ 
ing  colour.  But  it  might  he  expected,  that  when  the  (tuff  was  firft 
impregnated  with  them,  and  afterwards  had  the  blue  added  upon 
them,  that  either  the  blue  mud  be  the  colour  that  went  off  or 
that  they  mud  all  remain  ;  but,  in  effedt,  nothing  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  found,  but  the  blue  remains,  while  the  fading  colours 
go  off,  however,  or  in  whatever  manner  or  order,  they  are  ap¬ 
plied.  1 

Non-colouring  Ingredients. 

The  non-colouring  ingredients  are,  certain  reftringent  or  binding- 
materials,  as  galls,  fumac,  alder  bark,  pomegranate  peel,  walnut 
rinds  and  roots,  fapling  bark,  and  crab  tree  bark.  Certain  falts,  as 
alum,  argol,  falt-petre,  fal  armoniac,  pot  alhes,  lime,  and  urine. 
Liquors,  as  well-water,  river-water,  aqua  vitae,  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  aqua-fortis,  honey,  and  melaffes.  Gums,  as  tragacanth, 
arabic,  maftic,  and  fanguis  draconis.  Smectics,  or  abfterlives,  as 
(oap,  fuller’s  earth,  linfeed  cul,  ox-gall,  &c.  Metals,  as  fteel- 
filings,  tin,  flippe,  and  pewter,  to  which  add  copperas.  Verdigris, 
antimony,  litharge,  and  arfenic.  Laftly,  bran,  wheat  flour, 
yolks  of  eggs,  leaven,  cummin- feed,  fenugreek- feed,  agaric,  and 
fenna. 

Of  mod  of  the  ingredients  fome  account  may  be  found  under 
their  refpedtive  articles  in  the  courfe  of  this  work;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  ufe  and  effedt  in  dyeing,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con¬ 
fider  them  more  particularly,  and  bring  them  together  in  one 
view. 

Among  the  non-colouring  drugs  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
come,  1.  copperas,  fteel-filings,  and  flippe,  the  fluff  found  in  the 
troughs  of  old  grind-ftones,  whereon  edge  tools  have  been  ground, 
which  are  ufed  for  all  true  or  Spanifh  blacks,  though  not  for  the 
Flanders  black.  2.  Pewter,  dilfolved  in  aqua-fortis,  is  ufed  for  the 
newr  fcarlet  or  Bow -dye.  3.  Litharge,  though  not  owned  or  al¬ 
lowed,  is  ufed  to  add  weight  to  the  dyed  filks.  4.  Antimony  ufed 
chiefly  for  the  fame  purpofe,  though  it  alfo  contains  a  tingent 
fulphur,  which  by  precipitation,  &c.  affords  a  great  variety  of  co¬ 
lours.  5.  Arfenic  ufed  in  dyeing  crimfon,  on  pretence  of  giving  a 
luftre.  6.  Verdigris,  ufed  by  Wnen-dyers,  in  their  yellow  and  green 
colours.  7.  Alum.  8.  Bran  and  bran-water,  whofe  flour,  entering 
ffie  pores  of  the  (tuff,  levigates  it’s  furface,  and  thus  renders  the 
colour  laid  on  more  beautiful ;  much  as  woods,  to  be  gilded,  are 
firft  fmoothed  over  with  white  colours.  9.  Salt-petre,  ufed  chiefly 
in  aqua-fortis,  in  the  Bow- <5^,  to  brighten  colours  by  black  boiling  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  10.  Argol  is  more  commonly  ufed.  II.  Lime 
or  chalk,  ufed  in  the  working  of  blue  vats. 

Non-colouring  ingredients  of  the  animal  kind  are,  1.  Honey. 
2.  Yolks  of  eggs.  3.  Ox-gall  :  though  this,  and  the  two  laft,  are 
only  ufed  by  a  few  particular  dyers  to  fcour,  promote  fermentation, 
and  increafe  weight.  4.  Stale  urine,  ufed  as  a  lixivium  to  fcour, 
alfo  to  help  the  fermenting  and  heating  of  woad  though  it  is  alfo 
ufed  in  blue  va^s  inltead  of  lime  ;  in-reality,  as  it  difeharges  the 
yellow,  wherewith  blue  and  moft  greens  are  compounded,  it  is  ufed 
to  fpend  weld  withal:  yet  it  is  known  that  the  urine  or  old  mud 
of  pilting-places  will  dye  a  well-fcoured  piece  of  filver  of  a  golden 
colour ;  it  being  with  this,  not  Bath  water  as  imagined,  that  the 
Bath  fixpences,  & c.  are  prepared. 

To  the  clafs  of  non-colouring  ingredients,  may  alfo  be  added 
water,  by  dyers  called  white-liquor,  which  is  of  two  forts.  1.  Spring 
water  ufed  in  reds,  and  other  colours  wanting  reftringency,  as  well 
as  in  dyeing  (tuffs  of  a  loofe  contexture,  as  calico,  fuftian,  and  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  cottons:  but  naught  for  blues,  and  leaking  yellows 
and  greens  look  rufty.  2.  River  water,  fofter  and  Iweeter  than 
the  former,  and  diffolving  the  foap  better,  ufed  in  moft  cafes  by 
the  dyers,  for  wafhing,  rincing,  &c.  their  cloths  after  dyeing,  3.  Li¬ 
quor,  abfolutely  fo  called,  which  is  bran-liquor,  made  of  one  part 
bran,  and  five  of  river-water,  boiled  an  hour,  and  put  in  a  leaden 
ciftern  to  fettle:  four  or  five  days  in  Cummer  will  turn  it  too  (our, 
and  unfit  for  ufe;  it’s  office  is  to  contribute  to  the  holding  ot  the 
colour.  It  is  known  that  (larch,  which  is  only  the  flour  of  bran, 
makes  a  clinging  pafte,  which  will  conglutinate  paper,  though  not 
wood  or  metals.  Accordingly,  bran-liquors  are  ufed  to  thicken  dye- 
/V duffs:  thus  madder  is  rendered  clammy  and  glutinous  by  being 
b, Tiled  in  bran-water,  and  thus  made  to  (tick  better  to  the  villi  ot 
the  (tuff  dyed.  4 ■  Gums,  tragacanth,  arabic,  maltich,  and  fanguis 
draconis,  are  ufed  in  dyeing  (ilk,  chiefly  to  give  it  a  gioffmefs. 
which  may  make  it  feem  finer,  as  well  as  differ,  and  to_  increafe  it  s 

weight.  _ 

Colouring  Ingredients. 

For  the  colouring  ingredients,  coloranthia  colorata,  we  have, 
1  Iron  and  Heel,  or  what  is  made  from  them,  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  are  ufed  in  dyeing  blacks;  though  how  they  contribute  thereto 
is  not  fo  obvious;  we  know  that  green  oaken  boards  become  black, 
bv  the  fridtion  of  the  faw ;  a  green  four  apple,  cut  with  a  knife  turns 
of  the  fame  colour ;  the  white  greafe,  wherewith  the  wheels  of 
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coaches  are  anointed,  becomes  likewife  black,  by  means  of  the 
iron  boxes  wherewith  the  nave  is  lined,  and  the  fridtion  between 
the  nave  and  the  axle-tree;  and  that  an  oaken  (tick  becomes  black 
by  a  violent  fridion  againft  other  wood  in  a  turning  lathe  ;  and 
the  black  colour  on  earthen  ware  is  given  with  fcahngs  of  iron 
vitrehed.  From  all  which  it  feems  to  follow,  that  the  bufinefs  of 
blacking  lies  in  the  iron,  and  particularly  in  it’s  udulation  or  fric¬ 
tion.  Be  this  as  it  will,  copperas,  the  mod  ufeful  ingredient  for 
dycin'r  black,  is  the  fait  of  the  pyrites  wherewith  old  iron  is  incor¬ 
porated;  and,  wherever  this  is  ufed,  fome  of  the  adringents  are  to 
accompany  it.  2.  Red-wood  chopped,  and  ground  in  a  mill,  is 
ufed  for  dyeing  cloth,  rugs,  Sec.  ot  the  coarfer  fort.  It  s  tindure, 
which  is  a  fort  of  brick-colour,  is  got  out  by  long  boiling  it  in  galls, 
and  the  cloth  along  with  it.  It  (lands  better  than  brazil.  3# 
zil,  chopped  alfo  and  ground,  dyes  a  pink  colour,  or  carnation, 
neared  approaching  cochineal :  it  is  ufed  with  alum;  with  pot-afhes 
it  alfo  ferves  for  purples.  It  eafily  (fains.  4.  Madder  gives  a 
colour  near  approaching  the  Bow -dye,  or  new  (carlet :  thofe  called 
badard  fcarlets  are  dyed  with  it.  It  endures  much  boiling,  and^  is 
ufed  both  with  alum  and  argol,  and  holds  well  :  the  blighted  dyes 
with  madder  are  made  by  ovtu-dyeing  the  duff,  and  then  difeharging 
part  of  it  by  back-boiling  in  argol.  It  is  ufed  with  bran-water 
indead  of  white  liquor.  5.  Cochineal,  ufed  with  bran-liquor  in  a 
pewter  furnace,  with  aqua  (ortis,  gives  the  dye  called  among  us, 
though  improperly,  fcarlet  in  grain.  Any  acid  takes  otf  the  intenfe 
rednefs  of  this  colour,  and  turns  it  towards  an  orange  or  flame- 
colour.  With  this  colour,  the  Spanifh  leather  and  wool,  ufed  by 
ladies,  are  dyed.  6.  Arnotto  gives  an  orange-colour,  efpecially  to 
filks,  linens,  and  cottons;  for  it  does  not  penetrate  cloth  :  it  is  ufed 
with  pot  afhes.  7.  Weld,  by  the  help  of  pot-aflies,  yields  a  deep 
lemon  colour,  though  it  is  ufed  to  give  all  forts  of  yellows. 

8.  Wood-wax,  a  green  wood,  called  alfo  genilfa  tin&oria,  and  the 
dyer’s- weed,  has  the  like  effect  as  weld,  though  it’s  ufe  is  chiefly 
confined  to  coarfe  cloths.  .  It  is  fet  with  pot-aflies,  or  urine. 

9.  Fudic  is  of  two  forts,  young  and  old  ;  the  former,  chopped  and 
ground,  yields  a  kind  of  reddifh  orange-colour;  the  latter  a  colour 
didant  feveral  degrees  of  yellow  from  the  former.  It  fpends  with 
or  without  falts,  works  either  hot  or  cold,  and  holds  firm.  10. 
Wood-loot,  containing  not  only  a  colour,  but  a  fait,  needs  nothing 
to  extract  it’s  dye,  or  make  it  (trike  on  the  duff.  The  natural  co¬ 
lour  it  yields  is  that  of  honey,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of  many 
other  colours  on  wool,  and  cloth  only.  it.  Woad,  ground  or 
bruifed  with  a  mill  for  the  purpofe,  is  made  up  into  balls,  which 
being  broken,  and  drewed  on  lime  or  urine,  is  ufed  with  pot-afhes 
or  fea-weed,  and  gives  a  lading  blue.  The  lime,  or  chalk,  accele¬ 
rates  the  fermentation  of  the  woad,  which  in  three  or  four  days 
will  work  like  a  guile  of  beer,  and  be  covered  with  a  greenilh  froth 
or  flower.  An  intenfe  woad  colour  is  almofl  black,  that  is,  of  a 
damfon-colour.  It  is  the  foundation  of  fo  many  colours,  in  it’s 
different  degrees  or  (hades,  that  the  dyers  have  a  fcale  whereby  to 
compute  the  lightnefs  and  depth  of  this  colour.  12.  Indigo  is  of 
the  like  nature,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  woad,  only  it  is 
ftronger.  13.  Log-wood,  chopped  and  ground,  yields  a  purplifh 
blue:  it  may  be  ufed  with  alum:  formerly  it  was  of  ill  repute,  as 
a  mod  falfe  and  fading  colour ;  but  (ince  it  has  been  ufed  with  galls, 
it  is  lefs  complained  of.  The  dyeing  materials  are  generally  applied 
in  deco£Iions  made  in  water,  more  or  lefs  drong,  according  to  the 
occafion ;  fometimes  by  only  dipping  the  duff  in  the  vat  of  dye ; 
fometimes  by  boiling  it  therein  ;  and  fometimes  by  leaving  it  a  day 
or  more  to  deep.  For  the  alum,  in  dyeing  filks, ^  is  always  applied 
cold,  in  which  date  alone  it  contributes  to  the  brightnefs  of  th& 
dye. 

The  art  of  dyeing  may  be  divided  into  as  many  branches  as  there 
are  different  colours  to  be  communicated,  and  forts  of  different  duffs 
to  be  the  fubje&s  of  it. 

Ingredients  for  different  Stuffs. 

Dyeing  of  cloths,  ferges,  druggets,  and  other  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures.  For  black,  in  cloths  and  (luffs  of  price,  it  is  begun  with  a 
ftrong  deco&ion  of  woad  and  indigo,  which  give  a  deep  blue ;  after 
which,  the  duffs,  being  boiled  with  alum  and  tartar,  or  pot-a(hes, 
are  to  be  maddered  with  common  madder ;  then  dyed  black  with 
Aleppo  galls,  copperas,  and  fumac ;  and  finifhed  by  back  boiling 
in  weld.  Scarlet  is  dyed  with  kermes  and  cochineai,  with  which 
may  alfo  be  ufed  agaric  and  arfenic.  Crimfon  fcarlet  is  given  with 
cochineal-madich,  aquafortis,  fal  ammoniac,  fublimate,  and  fpirit 
of  wine.  Violet,  fcarlet,  purple,  amaranth,  and  panfy-fcarlet  are 
given  with  woad,  cochineal,  indigo,  braziletto,  brazel,  andorchal. 
For  common  reds,  pure  madder  is  ufed,  without  other  ingredients. 
Crimfon-reds,  carnations,  dame,  and  peach-colours,  are  dyed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feveral  hues,  with  cochineal-madich,  without 
madder,  or  the  like.  Crimfon-red  is  prepared  with  Roman  alum, 
and  finifhed  with  cochineal.  Peach-colour  mud  be  back  boiled  a 
little  with  galls  and  copperas,  or  the  like.  Orange  aurora  or  golden 
yellow,  brick  colour,  and  onion  peel  colour,  are  given  with  woad 
and  madder,  tempered  according  to  their  refpe&ive  (hades.  For 
blues,  the  dark  are  given  with  drong  tin&ure  of  woad :  the  brighter 
with  the  fame  liquor,  as  it  weakens  in  working.  Dark  browns, 
minims,  and  tan-colours,  are  given  with  woad,  weaker  in  decoc¬ 
tion  than  for  black,  with  alum  and  pot  afhes  ;  after  which,  they  are 
maddered  higher  than  black:  for  tan-colours,  a  little  cochineal  is 
added.  Pearl-colours  are  given  with  galls  and  copperas  ;  fome  are 
begun  with  walnut-tree  roots,  and  finifhed  with  the  former ; 
though,  to  make  them  more  ferviceable,  they  dip  them  in  a  weak 
tirndure  of  cochineal.  Greens  are  begun  with  woad,  and  finifhed 
with  weld.  Pale-yellows,  lemon-colours,  and  fulphur-colours,  are 
given  with  weld  only.  Olive-colours  of  all  degrees  are  fird  put  in 
green,  and  taken  down  again  with  foot,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 


the  (hade  required.  Feuiliemort,  hair-colour,  mufk,  and  cinnamon 
colour,  are  given  with  weld  and  madder.  Nacarat  or  bright  orange- 
red,  is  given  with  weld  and  goat’s  hair,  boiled  with  pot-afhes  Fid- 
tic  here  is  forbid,  as  a  falfe  colour. 

Dying  of  Wools  for  Tapeflry , 

Is  performed  after  the  fame  manner  as  cloths,  excepting  blacks, 
which  are  only  to  be  woaded,  and  then  put  in  black  as  above. 

Black  wools  for  cloths  and  ferges  may  be  begun  with  walnut- 
tree  root,  and  walnut  rinds,  and  finifhed  by  dipping  in  a  vat  of 

black. 

Dy  EING  of  Silks. 

This  procefs  is  begun  by  boiling  them  with  foap,  &c.  then 
fcouring  and  wafhing  them  out  in  the  river,  and  deeping  them  in 
alum-water  cold.  For  crimfon,  they  fcour  them  a  fecond  time  be¬ 
fore  putting  them  in  the  cochineal  vat. 

Red  crimfon  is  dyed  with  pure  cochineal-madich,  adding  galls, 
turmeric,  arfenic,  and  tartar,  all  put  together  in  a  copper  of  fair 
water  almod  boiling :  with  thefe  the  dlk  is  to  be  boiled  an  hour  arid 
a  half:  after  which,  it  is  fufFered  to  dand  in  the  liquor  till  next 
day.  Violet-crimfon  is  alfo  given  with  pure  cochineal,  arfenic, 
tartar,  and  galls ;  but  the  galls  in  lefs  proportion  than  the  former  : 
when  taken  out,  it  is  to  be  well  wafhed,  and  put  in  a  vat  of  indigo. 
Cinnamon-crimfon  is  begun  like  the  violet,  but  finifhed  by 
back-boiling,  if  too  bright,  with  copperas  ;  if  dark,  with  a  dip  in 
indigo.  Light  biues  are  given  in  a  vat  of  indigo.  Sky-blues  are 
begun  with  orchal,  and  finifhed  with  indigo  :  for  citron  colours,  the 
filk  is  fird  alumed,  then  welded  with  a  little  indigo.  Pale-yellows, 
after  aluming,  are  dyed  in  weld  alone.  Pale  and  brown  auroras, 
after  aluming,  are  welded  drongly,  then  taken  down  with  rocou 
diflblved  with  pot-afhes.  Flame-colour  is  began  with  rocou,  then 
alumed,  and  dipped  in  a  vat  or  two  of  brazil.  Carnation,  and  rofe- 
colours  are  fird  alumed,  and  then  dipped  in  brazil.  Cinnamon-co¬ 
lour,  after  aluming,  is  dipped  in  brazil  and  braziletto.  Lead  colour  ■ 
is  given  with  fudic,  or  with  weld,  braziletto,  galls,  and  copperas. 
But  the  galls  on  thefe  and  other  occafions  are  not  to  be  ufed,  bccanfe  - 
they  increafe  the  weight  to  the  damage  of  the  purchafer ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  punifhed  in  France  as  a  fraud:  in  reality  few  but  black 
filks  need  galls. 

Black  filks  of  the  coarfer  fort  are  begun  by  fcouring  them  with 
foap,  as  for  other  colours ;  which  done,  they  are  wafhed  out,  wrung, 
and  boiled  an  hourxin  old  galls,  where  they  are  left  to  dand  a  day 
or  two;  after  which  they  are  wafhed  again  with  fair  water,  wrung, 
and  put  into  another  vat  of  tnew  and  fine  galls  ;  then  wafhed  and 
wrung  again,  and  finifhed  in  a  vat  of  black.  Fine  black  filks  are 
only  put  once  into  galls,  viz.  the  new  and  fine  fort,  which  has  only 
boiled  an  hour :  then  they  are  waflied  and  wrung  out,  and  dipped 
thrice  in  black,  to  be  afterwards  brought  down  by  back-boiling  with 
foap. 

Dyeing  of  Threads. 

This  fhould  be  begun  with  fcouring  it  in  lye  of  good  afhes; 
after  which  it  is  wrung,  rinced  out  in  river-water,  and  wrung  again. 
For  a  bright  blue,  it  is  given  with  braziletto  and  indigo.  Bright 
green  is  firft:  dyed  blue,  then  back-boiled  with  braziletto  and  verde- 
ter,  and  ladly  woaded.  For  a  dark  green,  it  is  given  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  only  darkened  more  before  woading.  Lemon,  or  pale  yellow, 
is  given  with  weld,  mixed  with  rocou.  Orange  and  ifabella,  with 
fudic,  weld,  and  rocou.  Red,  both  bright  and  dark,  with  flame 
colour,  See.  are  given  with  brazil,  either  alone,  or  with  a  mixture' 
of  rocou.  Violet,  dry  rofe,  and  amaranth,  are  given  with  brazil,- 
taken  down  with  indigo.  Feuiliemort,  and  olive-colour,  are 
given  with  galls  and  copperas,  taken  down  with  weld,  rocou,  or 
fuflic.  Black  is  given  with  galls  and  copperas,  taken  down  and 
finifhed  with  braziletto  wood. 

Dyeinc  of  Hats. 

Hats  are  dyed  with  braziletto,  galls,  copperas,  verdigris,  diflblved 
and  boiled  in  a  copper  capable  of  receiving;  befides  the  liquor,  twelve 
dozen  of  hats  on  their  blocks,  or  moulds.  Here  the  hats  are  dif¬ 
fered  to  boil  fome  time  ;  after  which  they  are  taken  out,  and  fufFered 
to  (land  and  cool ;  then  dipped  again;  and  thus  alternately,  oftener 
or  feldomer,  as  the  duff  is  of  a  nature  to  take  the  dye  with  more  or 
lefs  difficulty. 

Proof  of  Dyes. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  proving  the  truth  of  dyes,  or  examining 
the  judnefs  and  legitimacy  of  their  compofition.  To  difeover  whe¬ 
ther  a  cloth  have  been  duly  treated  by  the  dyer,  and  the  proper  foun¬ 
dation  laid,  a  white  fpot,  by  the  French  called  rofette,  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  (hilling,  ought  to  be  left ;  befides  a  white  dripe  between  the  cloth, 
and  the  lift. 

Farther  proof  is  had  by  boiling  the  dyed  duff  in  water,  with  other 
ingredients  different  according  to  the  quality  of  the  dye  to  be  proved. 

If  the  colour  fudain  the  ted,  i.e.  do  not  difeharge  at  all,  it  or  very 
little,  fo  that  the  water  is  not  tinctured  by  it,  the  dye  is  pronounced 
good:  otherwife,  falfe.  . 

Proof  of  the  Dyes  of  Silk. 

For  red  crimfon,  the  proof  is  made  by  boiling  the  filk  with  an 
equal  weight  of  alum.  For  fcarlet-crirnfon,  it  is  boiled  with  foap. 
almod  of  the  weight  of  the  filk.  For  violet  crimfon,  with  alum  of 
equal  weight  with  the  filk,  or  with 'citron-juice,  about  a  pint  to  a 
pound  of  filk.  Thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed,  and  put  in  fair 
water,  when  it  begins  to  boil ;  after  which,  the  filks  are  alfo  to 
be  put  in,  and  after  boiling  the  whole  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
if  the  dye  be  falfe,  the  liquor  of  thered-crimfon  will  be  violet,  in  cafe 
it  had  been  dyed  with  orchal,  or  very  red,  if  with  brazil.  'That  of 
crimfon-fcarlet,  if  rocou  have  been  ufed,  will  become  of  an  aurora 
colour,  or,  if  brazil  have  been  nfed,  red.  And  that  of  violet-crimfort, 
if  brazil  or  orchal  have  been  ufed,  wiil  be  of  a  colour  bordering  on 
l  t  *  -red. 
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mi.  On  the  contrary,  if  three  forts  of  crimfon  be  truly  dyed ,  | 

their  liquors  will  difcover  very  little  alteration. 

A  Hill  furer  way  to  difcover  whether  crimfon  filks  have  been  ' 
rightly  dyed,  is,  by  boiling  a  piece  of  ftandard  dyed  crimfon  lilk, 
kept  for  that  purpofe  at  Dyers- Hall,  after  the  fame  manner,  and 
then  comparing  the  tiu&ures  of  the  two  liquors. 

To  difcover  whether  other  colours  have  been  dyed  with  galls, 
the  lilk  is  put  in  fair  boiling  water,  with  pot-allies,  or  loap, 
nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  (ilk  ;  after  fome  time  it  is  taken  out ; 
upon  which,  if  it  have  been  dyedwbb  galls,  the  colour  will  be  all 
vanifhed,  and  nothing  but  that  of  the  galls  left,  which  is  a  fort  of 
feuillemort,  or  wood  colour. 

The  dyeing  of  filk  with  galls  may  alfo  be  dete&ed  by  putting  it 
in  boiling  water,  with  a  gallon  of  citron  juice  ;  being  taken  out, 
and  waflied  in  cold  water,  and  then  dipped  in  a  black  dye ,  if  galls 
have  been  ufed,  it  will  turn  black  ;  if  not,  it  wdl  be  of  a  brown- 
bread  colour. 

To  difcover  whether  black  lilk  have  been  overdofed  with  galls, 
fteel-filings,  or  flip pe,  it  is  boiled  in  fair  water,  with  twice  it’s 
weight  of  foap :  if  it  be  loaden  with  galls,  it  will  turn  reddifh, 
otherwife  it  will  keep  it’s  colour. 

To  difcover  whether  black  cloth  have  been  firft  woaded,  and  mad- 
dered  ;  a  fample  of  it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fample  of  ftandard 
black,  kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Dyers  company,  is  to  be  taken  ; 
and  then  as  much  Roman  alum  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  both,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  like  weight  of  pot-afhes,  is  to  be  put  over  the  fire  in  a  i 
pan  of  bran  water :  when  it  begins  to  boil,  the  two  famples  to 
be  put  in,  and  after  half  an  hour  to  be  taken  out  and  compared. 
The  piece  which  has  only  been  woaded  will  be  found  bluilh,  with 
fomewhat  of  a  dull  green  ;  if  it  have  been  both  woaded  and  rnad- 
dered,  it  will  be  of  a  tan  or  minim  colour  :  and  if  it  have  been 
neither  woaded  nor  maddered,  it’s  colour  will  be  dunniih,  between 
yellow  and  fallow. 

For  cloths  dyed  of  a  minim  colour,  the  proof  is  to  be  made 
after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  blacks. 

To  know  whether  fcarlet  or  crimfon  cloth  have  been  dyed  with 
pure  cochineal,  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  an  ounce  of  alum  to  a 
pound  of  cloth. 

For  cloths  of  other  colours,  the  proof  is  to  be  made  in  the  fame 
•manner  as  that  ot  blacks  and  minims. 

Theory  of  Dyeing. 

We  cannot  better  clofe  this  article  than  with  fome  general  de¬ 
ductions,  which  may  throw  a  little  neceffary  light  on  the  theory  of 
dyeing.  As,  i.  That  all  the  materials,  which  of  themfelves  give 
colour,  are  either  red,  yellow,  or  blue  ;  fo  that  out  of  them,  and 
the  primitive  fundamental  colour,  white,  all  that  great  variety, 
which  wc  fee  in  dyed  (luffs,  arifes.  2.  That  few  of  the  colouring  ma¬ 
terials  (as  cochineal,  foot,  wood-wax,  or  woad)  are,  in  their  outward 
and  firft  appearance  of  the  fame  colour,  which,  by  the  flighted:  fo- 
lutions  in  the  vveakeft  menjirua,  they  dye  upon  cloth,  filk,  Ac. 

3.  That  many  of  the  colouring  materials  will  not  yield  their  colours 
without  much  grinding,  fteeping,  boiling,  fermenting,  or  corrofion 
bv  powerful  ?nenjirua  y  as  red-wood,  weld,  woad,  arnotto,  Ac. 

4.  That  many  of  the  faid  colouring  materials  will  of  themfelves 
give  no  colouring  at  all,  as  copperas,  or  galls,  or  with  much  dif- 
advantage,  unlefs  the  cloth,  or  other  fluff  to  be  dyed,  be  firft  co¬ 
vered  or'ineruftate  l,  as  it  were,  with  fome  other  matter,  though  co- 
lourlefs,  aforehan.l  ;  as  madder,  weld,  and  brazil,  with  alum. 

5.  That  fome  of  the  colouring  materials,  by  the  help  of  other  co- 
lourlefs  ones,  ftrike  different  colours  from  what  they  would  alone, 
and  of  themfelves  ;  ascochmeal  and  brazil.  6.  ft  hat  lome  colours,  as 
madder,  indigo.and  woad,  by  reiterated  tinaures,  will  at  lall  become, 
black.  7.  That  though  green  be  the  moft  frequent  and  common  of 
natural  colours,  yet  there  is  no  Ample  ingredient,  which  is  now  ufed 
alone,  to  dye  green  with  upon  any  Material ;  fap-green,  the  condenfed 
juice  of  the  rhamnus  berry,  being  the  neareft ;  and  this  only  ufed  by 
country  people.  8.  There  is  no  black  thing  in  ufe  which  dyes  black  ; 
though  both  the  coal  and  foot  of  moft  things  burnt,  or  fcorched,  be 
of  that  colour  ;  and  the  blacker,  by  how  much  the  matter,  before  it 
was  burnt,  was  whiter,  as  in  the  famous  inftance  ot  ivory  black. 

0  The  tinaure  of  fome  dyeing  fluffs  will  fade  even  with  lying,  or 
with  the  air,  or  will  ftain  even  with  water  ;  but  very  much  with 

-wine,  vinegar,  urineV&c.  10.  Some  of  the  dyers'  materials  are  ufed 
to  bind  and  ftrengthen  a  colour  ;  fome  to  brighten  it  ;  fome  to  give 
Juftre  to  the  ftuff ;  fome  to  difeharge  and  takeoff  the co  our,  either 
in  whole,  or  in  part ;  and  fome,  out  ot  fraud,  to  make  the  material 
dyed,  if  coft  1 V,  to  be  heavier.  1 1 .  Some  dyeing  ingredients,  or  drugs, 
bv  the  coarfenefs  of  their  bodies,  make  the  thread  of  the  dyed  ftuff 
feem  coarfer  ;  and  fome,  by  thanking  them,  fmailer;  and  tome, 
bv  levigating  their  afperitfes,  finer.  12.  Many  of  the  fame  colours 
are  dyed  upon  different  fluffs  with  different  materials  ;  as  red  wood 
ufed  in  cloth,  not  in  filks  ;  arnotto  in  filks,  not  in  cloth  i  fo  that 
they  may  be  dyed  at  feveral  prices.  13.  Scouring,  and  wafhing  ot 
{tuffs  to  be  dyed,  is  to  be  done  with  appropriate  materials  ;  as  fome- 
times  with  ox-galls,  fometimes  with  fullers  earth,  fometimes  with 
loap  ;  this  latter  being  pernicious  in  fome  cafes,  where  pot-atheo 
will  ftain  or  alter  the  colour.  14-  Where  great  quantities  of  ftuff, 
are  to  be  dyed  together,  or  where  they  are  to  be  done  wuh  great 
fpeed,  and  where  the  pieces  are  very  long,  broad,  thick,  Ac.  they 
are  to  be  differently  handled,  both  in  refpeft  to  the  veffels  and  in¬ 
gredients.  x  5 .  In  fome  colours  and  fluffs  the  t.ngent  liquor  muft 
be  boiling  •  in  other  cafes  blood-warm;  in  fome  it  may  be  cold. 
16.  Some  ’tinzent  liquors  are  fined  lor  ufe  by  long  keep.ng  ;  end 
in  fome  the  virtue  wears  away  by  the  fame.  17.  Some  colouis, 
or  fluffs,  are  beft  dyed  by  reiterated  dippings  over  into  the 
fame  liquor  at  feveral  intervals  of  time,  and  fome  by  continuing 
longer, ^  and  others  Idler  whiles  therein.  18.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
matter  of  the  velTel  wherein  the  liquors  are  jxeated,  and  the  tine- 

jnres  prepared,  muff  be  regarded;  as  that  the  kettles  be  pewter  for 
vow-dye,  19.  Little  regard  ishad  how  much  liquor  is  tiled  in  rro- 
portion  to  the  dyeing _ drugs  ;  the  liquor  being  adj lifted  to  the  bulk  of 
,  8  ,\as  me  veflels  are  to  the  breadth  of  the  fame;  the  quantity  of 
dyemg  being  proportioned  to  the  colour  higher  or  lower,  and  to  the 
u  s  both  ,  as  hkewife  the  falts  are  to  the  dyeing  druo'S. 

Concerning  the  weight  which  colours  give  to  filks  for  in  them  it 
is  moft  taken  notice  of,  as  being  fold  by  weight,  and  being  a  com¬ 
modity  of  great  price  ;  it  is  obferved  that  one  pound  of  raw  filk 
lolcs  four  ounces  by  wafhing  out  the  gums  and  natural  fordes.  That 
the  fame  fcoured  filx  may  be  raifed  to  above  thirty  ounces  from  th“ 
remaining  twelve,  if  it  be  dyed  black,  with  certain  materials.  'That 
the  reafon  why  black  colour  may  be  dyed  heavieft  is,  that’all  pon¬ 
derous  drugs  may  be  dyed  black,  being  all  of  colours  lighter  than  it ; 
whereas  there  feem  to  be  few  or  no  materials  wherewith  to  increafo 
the  weight  of  filk,  which  will  confift  of  fair  light  colours  •  and 
perhaps  white  arfenic  to  carnations  is  the  only  inftance. 

Of  things  ufeful  in  dyeing,  efpecially  black,  nothing  1’ncreafes 
weight  fo  much  as  galls  ;  by  means  whereof  black  filks  recover  the 
weight  which  they  loft  by  wafhing  out  the  gum :  nor  is  it  counted 
extraordinary,  that  blacks  fhould  gain  about  four  or  fix  ounces  iu  the 
dyeing  upon  each  pound.  Next  to  galls,  old  fuftic  increafes  ihe 
weight  about  one  half  in  twelve.  Madder  about  one  ounce.  Weld 
half  an  ounce.  The  blue  vat,  in  deep  blues  of  the  fifth  (fall,  adds 
no  confiderable  weight.  Neither  does  logwood,  cochineal,  or  ar¬ 
notto  ;  nor  even  copperas  of  itfelf,  where  galls  are  not.  Slippe  adds 
much  to  the  weight,  and  gives  a  deeper  black  titan  copperas,  which 
affords  a  good  excufe  for  dyers  that  ufe  it. 

Dyeing  of  Leather,  Skins,  &c. 

Blue  is  given  by  fteeping  the  fubjeft  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo, 
then  boiling  it  with  alum  :  or  it  may  be  given  by  tempering  the  in¬ 
digo  with  red-wine,  and  wafhing  the  (kins  therewith.  Red  is  given 
by  wafliing  the  tkins,  and  laying  them  two  hours  in  galls,  thea 
wringing  them  out,  dipping  them  in  a  liquor  made  with  liguftrum, 
alum,  and  verdigris,  in  water  ;  and  laftly,  in  a  dye  made  of  brazil 
wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Purple  is  given  by  wetting  the  fkins  with 
a  folution  of  roche  alum  in  warm  water,  and,  when  dry  again,  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  the  hand  with  a  decoftion  of  log-wood  in  colder. 
Green  is  given  by  fmearing  the  fltin  with  fap-green  and  alum-water 
boiled:  to  darken  the  colour,  a  little  more  indigo  may  be  added. 
Dark-green  is  alfo  given  with  fteel  filings  and  fal  armoniac  fteeped 
in  urine  till  foft,  then  fmeared  over  the  fkin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried 
in  the  thade.  Sky-colour  is  given  with  indigo  fteeped  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  next  morning  warmed  and  fmeared  over  the  fltin. 
Yellow,  by  fmearing  the  fltin  over  with  aloes  and  linfeed-oil  diflul- 
vedand  drained  :  or  by  infilling  it  in  weld.  Orange-colour  is  given 
by  fmearing  with  fuftic  berries  boiled  in  alum-water :  or,  for  a  deep 
orange,  with  turmeric. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  of  IVood for  inlaying,  vaneering,  &o. 

Red  is  done  by  boiling  the  wood  in  water  and  alum  ;  then  taking 
it  out,  adding  brazil  to  the  liquor,  and  giving  the  wood  another  boil 
in  it.  Black,  by  brufhing  it  over  with  log-wood  boiled  in  vinegar, 
hot ;  then  wafliing  it  over  with  a  decodftion  of  galls  and  copperas, 
till  it  be  of  the  hue  required.  Any  other  colour  may  be  given  by 
fqueezing  out  the  moifture  of  horfe-dung  through  a  fleve,  mixing  it 
with  diffiflved  roche  alum  and  gum-arabic;  and  to  the  whole  adding 
green,  blue,  or  any  other  colour  defigned:  after  {landing  two  or 
three  days,  pear-tree,  or  other  wood,  cut  to  the  thicknefs  of  half  a 
crown,  is  put  into  the  liquor  boiling  hot,  and  fuffered  to  remain  till 
it  be  fufficiently  coloured. 

Dyeing  of  Bone,  Horn ,  or  Ivory. 

Black  is  performed  by  fteeping  brafs  in  aqua-fortis  till  it  be  re¬ 
turned  green  :  with  this  the  bone,  &c.  is  to  be  wafhedonceor  twice; 
then  put  in  a  warmed  decoeftion  of  log-wood  and  water.  Green  is 
begun  by  boiling  the  bone,  Ac.  in  alum-water  ;  then  with  verdigris, 
fiaf  ammoniac,  and  white  wine  vinegar  ;  keeping  it  hot  therein  till 
fufficiently  green.  Red  is  begun  by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  and 
fmifhed  by  decodlion  in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick-lime  fteeped 
in  rain-water,  drained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of  brazil-wood 
added.  In  this  deco&ion  the  bone,  Ac.  is  to  be  boiled  till  fuffi¬ 
ciently  red. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Horn  to  imitate  Tortoife-Shell. 

The  horn  to  be  dyed  muft  be  firft  preffed  into  proper  plates,  feales, 
or  other  flat  form  ;  and  the  following  mixture  prepared. 

«  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and  of  litharge  one  part ;  temper 
them  together  to  the  confidence  of  a  foft  pafte  with  foap-lye.”  Put 
this  pafte  over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  fuch  as  are  proper  to 
be  left  tran {parent,  in  order  to  give  it  a  nearer  refemblance  of  the 
tortoi fe-fhell -  The  horn  muff  remain  in  this  manner  covered  with 
the  pafte  till  it  be  thoroughly  dry;  when  the  pafte  being  brufhed  off, 
the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranlparent,  in  the 
manner  of  tortoi  fe-fhell ;  and  when  put  over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of 
latten,  called  affidue,  will  be  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  it.  It 
requires  fome  degree  of  fancy  and  judgment  to  d.fpofe  ol  the  pafte  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  transparent  parts,  of  different 
magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the  effect  of  nature  ;  and  it  will 
be  In  improvement  to  add  femi-tranfparent  parts :  which  may  be 
done  by  mixing  whiting  with  fome  of  the  pafte  to  weaken  it  s  ope¬ 
ration  in  particular  places;  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddifh  brown  will 
be  produced,  which,  if  properly  interfperfed,  efpecially  on  the  edges 
of  the  dark  parts,  will  greatly  increafe  both  the  beauty  of  the  work, 
and  it’s  fimilitnde  with  the  real  tortoifeffhell. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Paper  or  Parchment  yellow. 

Pacer  may  be  ftained  yellow  by  the  tinaure  of  French  berries,  pre¬ 
pared  bv  boiling  them  in  water  with  a  little  alum  :  but  a  much  more 
beautiful  yellow  may  be  obtained  by  ufing  the  tinaure  of  turmeric, 
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foi med  by  infilling  an  ounce  or  more  of  the  root,  powdered,  in  a 
pint  of  fpirit  of  wine.  This  may  be  made  to  give  any  teint  of  yellow, 
from  the  lighteft  ftraw  to  the  foil  colour  called  French  yellow  ;  and 
will  equal  in  brightnefs  the  bell  dyed  h Iks,  If  y:  llow  be  wanted  of  a 
warmer  or  redder  calf,  annotto,  or  dragon’s  bio  ;d,  muff  be  added 
to  the  tindure. 

The  belt  method  of  ufing  thefe,  and  the  following  tinctures,  is  to 
fpread  them  even  on  the  paper  or  parchment  by  means  of  a  broad 
brulh  in  the  manner  tifed  in  varndliing. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Paper,  or  Parchment,  red. 

Paper  or  parchment  may  be  ilaiued  red  with  the  common  red  ink. 
It  may  be  ltained  of  a  fcarlet  hue  bv  tindlure  oi  dragon’s-blood  in 
lpirit  of  wine ;  but  this  will  not  be  bright. 

A  very  line  crimfon  (fain  may  be  given  to  paper,  by  a  tincture  of 
the  Indian  lake;  which  may  be  made  by  infufmg  the  lake  fome days 
in  fpirit  of  wine;  and  then  pouring  of!  the  tincture  from  the  dregs. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Paper ,  or  Parchment,  green. 

Paper,  or  parchment,  may  be  ffained  green  by  a  folution  of  verdi¬ 
gris  in  vinegar;  or  by  the  cryflals  of  verdigris  difTolved  in  water.  As 
alfo  by  the  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  made  by  adding  filings 
of  copper  gradually  to  the  aqua- forth,  til!  no  ebullition  enfues  ;  or 
fpirit  of  fait  may  be  ufed  in  the  place  of  aquafortis. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Paper,  or  Parchment,  blue. 

A  blue  colour  may  be  given  t  >  paper  or  parchment  by  ftaining  it 
green  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  and  then  brnfliing  it  over  with  a 
folution  of  pearl  alhes.  It  may  alfo  be  done  by  a  folution  ol  indigo 
procured  at  the  dyers. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Paper,  or  Parchment,  orange. 

Stain  the  paper  or  parchment  of  a  lull  yellow,  by  means  of  the 
tindfure  of  turmeric  as  above  directed  ;  then  brufh  it  over  with  a 
folution  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  made  by  dnTolving  half  an  ounce  of 
pearl-afhes,  or  fait  of  tartar,  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  filtering  the 
folution 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Paper,  or  Parchment,  purple. 

Paper  or  parchment  may  be  ftained  purple  by  orchal ;  or  by  a 
tindfure  of  log-wood.  The  juice  of  ripe  privet-berries,  exprelfed, 
will  alfo  give  a  purple  dye  to  paper  or  parchment. 


DYKE-ww,  a  bailiff,  or  officer,  that  has  the  care  and  over-fight 
of  the  dykes  and  drains  in  deepening  fens,  &rc.  We  find  mention 
made  of  this  officer  anno  16  &  17  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  See  Dike. 

DYNA,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  Eaft-Indian  coin,  worth  about 
thirty  fhillings  of  Englifh  money. 

DYNAMICS^  from  Swupac,  pozuer,  is  the  fcience  of  moving 
powers;  more  particularly  of  the  motion  of  bodies  which  mutually 
adt  on  oneanother.  See  Mechanics,  Motion,  Communica¬ 
tion  of  Motion,  Oscillation,  Percussion,  &c. 

DYNASTY,  a  term  in  hiflory,  fignifving  a  race  or  fucceflion  of 
kings  of  the  fame  line  or  family.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek,  Zvoaqtici,  of  hwacevu,  to  be  powerful,  to  be  king. 

We  find  frequent  mention  in  ancient  hiftory  of  dynajlies  of  Per- 
fians,  Aflyrians,  Medes,  &c.  I  he  ancient  Chronicon  of  Egypt, 
mentioned  by  Syncellus,  gives  us  an  account  of  three  different  dynaf- 
ties ;  that  of  the  gods,  that  of  the  dtmi-gods  or  heroes,  and  that  of 
men  or  kings.  1  he  two  former  are  reprefented  as  continuing  thirty- 
four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  in  order  to  favour 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians  :  the  lad  as  commencing  with 

xTe.qre'gn  ^enes  tke  kblg  of  Egypt,  and  terminating  with 
Nectanebus  II.  under  whom  the  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochtis  ;  and  this  is  Paid  to  have  Jailed  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  years.  Manetho  has  left  us  an  hiflorical 
chronology  of  Egypt,  divided  into  thirty  dynajlies,  comprehending  a 
fpace  of  more  than  five  thoufand  three  hundred  years  to  the  reign&of 
Alexander  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  were  collateral  and  not  fuc* 
cefiive. 

DYOTA,  in  chemidry,  from  he,  double  and  ac,  ear,  a  pelican, 
or  circulating  veilel  with  two  ears,  in  fiiape  refemblinga  man  Hand¬ 
ing  wnh  lus  arms  bent  outwards,  and  with  his  hands  on  his  Tides. 

.  -DYST),  in  mythology,  inferior  goddelfes  among  the  faxons,  be¬ 
ing  the  mefi'engers  of  the  great  Woden,  whofe  province  it  was  to 
convey  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  died  in  battle  to  his  abode,  called  Pal  hall, 
1.  e.  the  hall  of  (laughter ;  where  they  were  to  drink  with  him  and 
their  of  her  gods,  cerevifia,  or  a  kind  of  malt  liquor,  in  the  fculls  of 
their  enemies.  The  Dyfa  conveyed  thofe  who  died  a  natural  death, 
to  AWa,  the  goddefs  of  hell,  where  they  were  tormented  with  hunger, 
third,  and  every  kind  of  evil.  6 

D\SCRASY,  from  Ju?  and  yquaig,  an  ill-temperament  or  habit 

n  v ci  'NT'v'rrn^^0'1  rS’  a.S  .in  3  Jaundice  °r  the  like. 

L  Y bEN  I  FRY,  in  medicine,  an  exulceration  of  the  inteflines, 
attended  in  the  beginning  with  an  excretion  of  a  biting,  bilious  hu¬ 
mour,  afterwards  with  abrafions  of  the  inteflines,  and,  at  lad,  blood 
in  moderate  quantities  is  voided. 

Grak’  **  imP°rUng  difficulty, 

1  he  dyjentery,  Sydenham  obferves,  begins  with  a  chilnefs  and  fhi- 
ming ;  which  is  followed  by  a  heat :  then  gripings  of  the  belly  en- 
ue,  with  mucous  or  famous  dools,  which  in  procefs  of  time  are 
p°ain  mterfi)erfed  Wlth  Itreaks  bl°od,  and  attended  with  vehement 

quemeand°inare/TWieneS-VOid  °f  b,°°d  ;  and  yet’  if  theF  be  fre- 
author  ",  the  fame 

themToir'dr^inf  TCLntS’  b‘ lldeS  a'w,'itifb  ^ucofity,  frequently 

»'  M;ile  if  r; « 

and  hiccuping  are  alfo  b?d  II  ,s/n  great  danger-  Vomiting 

tion  of  thPe  ftomach.  A  fe»ble  oulTe^coH  ,nflamma- 

“D  e  pulle,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities. 


with  difficulty  of  fvvallowing,  and  tonvuifien-,  are  ligtis  of  approach¬ 
ing  death. 

Etmuller  makes  three  kinds  of  dvfenterics.  1.  When  a  laudable 
blood  is  evacuated,  from  a  mere  pletnora  or  plenitude,  without  any 
diforder  of  tha  inteflines  ;  as  in  the  tisemorrhoidal  Mux. 

2.  When  a  thin,  watery  blood  is  evacuated,  called  the  hipatic flux , 
though  really  arifing  from  the  hcemorrhoidal  velfels. 

I  he  third  kind,  which  is  that  we  more  peculiarly  call  dyjentery , 
is,  when  blood  is  callout  mixed  with  a  purulent  matter  in  the  excre¬ 
ments.  See  the  article  Flux. 

This  is  either  benign,  i.  e.  without  a  fever,  and  not  contagious  • 
or  malignant,  which  is  attended  with  a  pellilential  fever,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ravages  whole  cities  and  provinces  ;  happening  moft  com¬ 
monly  in  armies.  In  the  lad  dage,  a  fort  of  caruncles  are  frequent¬ 
ly  ejected  along  with  the  purulent  matter,  which  are  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for,  unlefs  from  an  excoriation  and  uiceretion  of  the  in- 
tedines.  Sometimes  the  intedines  in  this  cafe  are  even  gan- 
g  ened. 

The  caufe  of  the  dyjentery,  as  adigned  by  fome  phyficians,  is  a  fe- 
rous,  or  other  morbid  humour,  mixed  with  the  mafs  of  blood  •  the 
confequence  of  which  is  a  too  great  fermentaion  in  the  blood,  and  a 
dillblution  of  it’s  parts,  which  are  rendered  too  liquid.  The  feenud 
caufe  is  a  vellication  and  irritation  of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  in¬ 
tedines,  occafioned  by  fharp  acid  humours  fepara ted  from  the  blood, 
which  occafion  the  fpiral  fibres  that  produce  the  peridaTc  motion  of 
the  guts  to  move  too  fad,  and  thus  to  expel  the  matte  s  too 
hadily  out  of  the  inteflines.  The  mediate  caufe,  in  the  piiylicians 
language,  is  fome  foreign  body  adhering  dronglyto  the  intedines  * 
and,  by  it’s  lharp  points,  vellicating  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  in¬ 
tedines,  and  at  length  ulcerating  them.  The  remote  caufes  are 
any  thing  that  corrupts  the  mafs  of  blood,  as  vifcicl  anil  crude,  lharp 
juices  ;  ill  foods,  autumnal  fruits,  grapes,  new  wine  drank  in  ex- 
cefs,  poifons,  violent  medicines,  waters  that  have  corroded  leaden 
pipes  ;  rainy  weather  in  the  fpring,  with  a  dry  winter,  and  a  hot 
lummer  and  autumn. 

Wlibn  this  difeafe  is  attended  with  a  bloody  dux  and  fevere 
gripes,  the  intedines  are  commonly  ulcerated,  and  difeharge  blood  ; 
which  comes  away,  fometimes  with  liquid  excrements,  fometimes 
with  dime  accompanied  with  flefhy  particles.  The  patient  is  feized 
with  frequent  irritations  to  ftoul,  and  a  pain  of  the  anus ;  ne  dis¬ 
charges  but  little  at  a  time,  and  his  pain  is  increafed  by  every  (tool  ; 
and  as  this  difeafe  ariles  from  an  inilamination,  there  is  al  ways  fome 
degree  of  fever  with  it. 

Wherefore  to  come  to  a  cure,  the  fird  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
draw  blood:  tlun  a  vomit  to  be  given,  for  which  ipecacuanha  wine 
is  very  proper,  and  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  every  third  or 
fourth  day. 

During  this  courfe,  and  afterward,  medicines  proper  fordopping 
the  flux  and  healing  the  ulcerated  membranes  are  to  be  adminittered : 
and  of  this  fort  we  know  none  better  than  the  following  bolus,  cotn- 
pofed  of  the  cordial  confection  and  French  bole,  each  one  fcruple  j 
Thebaic  extraCl,  onegrain,  given  three  times  a  day.  T 

And  it  vs  ill  be  of  ferviceto  injtCl  clyders,  either  of  fat  broth  with 
the  addition  of  Venice  treacle  or  eleCluary  of  fcordium,  or  of  the 
white  decoClion  and  ftarch  ;  or,  in  place  of  this  lad,  of  the  chalk 
julep,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  the  Thebaic  cxtraCt,  when  occa- 
lion  requires  it.  Ladly,  we  recommend  an  ufeful  remark,  that  this 
courfe  is  fometimes  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  bad  habit  of  body.  la 
fuch  cafes,  to  the  foregoing  method  it  will  be  proper  to  add  medi- 
cines  which  correCl  the  humours  ;  and  indeed  fome  dofes  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  dulcified  mercury  fublimate,  com¬ 
monly  called  calomel,  will  prove  very  conducive  to  that  end. 

Beftdes  thefe  difeafes,  a  vomica,  or  internal  fuppuration,  is  fome¬ 
times  formed  in  the  domach.  This  indeed  feldom  happens,  but  vet 
we  have  obferved  it  more  than  once,  when  the  patient  vomited  up  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  purulent  matter  in  large  quantities. 

The  cafe  is  terrifying  indeed;  but  yet,  generally  fpeaking,  it 
not  attended  with  any  great  danger  ;  and  it  is  cured  by  medicines 
which  heal  the  ulcerated  membranes,  efpecially  Lucatellns’  balfam. 

Wc  dial!  here  add  a  very  remarkable  cafe  of  this  kind,  as  ptsb- 
lifhed  by  Dr.  Grainger,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  a  work  primed  at 
Edinburgh,  infilled,  EjJ'ays  and  Objervations,  Physical  and  Literary. 

'  f - Arfdale,  a  Itout,  middle  aged,  but  intemperate  foldier,  wa* 

feized  November  1751,  with  fhiveringand  other  fymptons  that  pre¬ 
cede  an  acute  diforder.  The  day  following  he  went  frequently  to 
dool,  and  evacuated  blood  to  the  quantity  of  a  gill  every  quarter  of 
an  hour:  though  the  fever  was  inconfiderable,  yet,  as  he  was  of  a 
fanguine  habit,  the  lancet  was  not  ('pared.  He  fwallowed  fome  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  vomits  ;  was  gently  purged  every  third  day  with  rhubarb  ; 
and  had  Imall  quantities  of  opium  at -bed-time  to  hinder  his  rifing  in 
the  night.  The  third  week  his  fundament  came  down,  attended 
with  but  little  pain,  unlefs  when  he  went  to  dool :  this  fvmptom, 
however,  was  timeoully  removed  by  fomentations  of  a  dccoClion  of 
oak-bark.  December;  his  dools,  though  lefs  frequent,  were  mixed 
with  blood  and  mucus  :  then  the  gripes  feized  him  in  good  earned, 
fometimes  fixed  and  torturing  like  a  flitch  ill  the  baltard  ribs,  at 
other  times  wandering  with  barborygmi,  now  as  it  were  twiding 
his  guts,  then  cutting  him  in  two,  as  he  expreded  it,  and  bending 
him  forward.  They  were  always  mod  fevere  before  dool,  eafier  in 
the  time  of  evacuation,  but  eafielt  after.  With  thefe  fymptons  were 
complicated  a  dyfury  and  piles,  greatly  indatned,  but  bleeding  none. 
Thefe  difmal  complaints  continued  aimed  equally  violent  for  three 
months,  although  V.  S.  emetics,  vitr.  entimon.  cerat.  mild  anti- 
phlogidic  purgatives,  opiates,  lubricating  and  adringent  remedies 
were  uled,  as  the  fymptons  indicated.  Opiates,  though  they  eafed 
him,  feldom  procured  undiflurbed  repofe,  and  always  affedled  his 
head  ;  this  confequence  of  laud,  was  more  efFeflually  prevented  by 
half,  locatel.  than  any  thing  elfe..  Vomits  always  relieved  him,  but 

increafed 
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increafed  the  pain  of  the  haemorrhoids.  Aftringents,  though  they 
bound  him  up  for  a  little  time,  molt  generally  brought  on  afterwards 
a  more  frequent  inclination  to  ftool,  with  increafed  tormina.  Clyf- 
ters  were  impradicable  on  account  of  the  piles,  but  he  found  con- 
liderable  fervice  Irom  the  milder  purgatives,  with  calomel:  and  w'hen 
the  fwelling  of  his  fundament  was  removed  by  fulphtir  and  emol¬ 
lient,  aifcutjent  applications,  they  became  highly  ufeful.  In  the 
fourth  month,  the  region  of  the  ftomach  fwelled,  with  rednefs  of  his 
face,  efpeeially  after  food,  and  continued  for  fix  months,  although 
it’s  removal  was  attempted  by  bitters;  and  the  bark  (cautioufly  com¬ 
bined  with  purgatives),  mulled  claret,  and  chamomile  tea,  while  pro¬ 
per  external  applications  were  not  forgottem  .  .  April  and  May,  the 
haemorrhoids  and  dyfury  left  him;  but  his  ftools  became  thinner, 
more  acrid,  and  intolerably  foetid:  then  he  was  feized  with  a  hiccup, 
his  face  looked  ghafily,  his  extremities  turned  cold,  his  pulfe  became 
quick,  final!,  irregular,  and  his  gripes  w'ere  rather  abated.  Evacua¬ 
tions  in  thefe  deplorable  circumfiances  were  improper,  but  finapifms 
were:  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet ;  and  epifpaftics  to  the  region  of 
the  ftomach  with  fome  fiiccefs.  A  bolus  of  bark,  caflor,  and  cam- 
phire,  was  given  every  third  hour,  and  waihed  down  with  a  glafs  of 
mulled  claret;  his  guts  too  were  fomented  with  anodyne,  emollient, 
and  antifeptic  cly tiers .  By  thefe  his  deadly  fymptoms  left  him;  lie 
could  fit  up  at  the  fire,  and  had  not  above  twelve  ftools  in  the  twenty 
four  hours,  wfiich  were  however  (till  ichorous.  I  could  not  find  from 
the  nurfe  that  he  ever  palled  any  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  guts,  though 
fcvbala  were  frequently  evacuated.  About  the  end  of  May  he  was 
able  to  walk  round  the  ramparts  of  Fort-William ;  and  he  told  me 
he  thought  he  would  recover,  were  hefent  from  Lochaber.  On  this 
he  was  carried  by  water,  to  the  I  fie  of  Mull,  being  provided  with 
proper  medicines  to  forward  his  recovery.  Here,  though  t he  hiccup 
and  facies  hippocratica  dhi  not  recur,  yet  his  gripes  did;  and  he 
purged  blood  and  worms  almoft  inceifantly.  The  latter  end  of  July 
he  was  fent  back  to  the  For.t  a  perfed  fkeleton ;  where,  though  1  am 
convinced  the  air  is  inferior,  to  that  of  Caftle-Dowart  in  Mull,  yet, 
as  great  care  was  taken  both  of  his  diet  and  medicines,  lie  palled  no 
more  worms,  his  gripes  only  feized  him  at  ftool,  whither  he  went 
much  more  feldom  than  formerly;  what  he  palled  now  appeared  to 
be  mucus,  mixed  with  pus  and  llreaks  of  blood.  Very  (mall  dofes 
of  ipecacuan.  viz.  eight  grains  three  times  a  day  were  then  adminif- 
tered  to  him  every  third  day;  but  though  they  relieved  by  operating 
both  up  and  down,  yet  they  (ickeqed  him  fo  much,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  fubftitute  a  bolus  of  calomel  over  night,  and  a  purging 
ptifan  next  morning,  in  their  place.  Tlie  difeafe  however  did  not 
yield;  and  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  march  for  Benvick- 
upon-Tweed,  he  was  put  aboard  the  veil'd  that  carried  pur  baggage. 
This  was  a  hardy  (lep,  confidering  his  weaknefs,  and  the  length  and 
danger  of  the  voyage;  but  he  could  not  be  carried  with  his  comrades 
over  the  Black  Mountain,  and  he  defired  to  die  any  where,  rather 
than  remain  in  Fort-William.  Five  or  fix  weeks  after  he  landed  at 
Berwick,  his  ftools  were  more  numerous',’  and  fill  very  painful. 
Sometimes  blood,  fpmetime^  flime,'  fome  times  ichor,  and  once  he 
palled  a  great  quantity  of  hardened  excrements,  which,  relieved  him 
of  a  dull  pain  of  his  left  fypochondre;  his  legs  too,  at  flight,  fwelled 
add  pitted  to  the  touch,  and  his  ftorqach  was  often  inflated.  Bitters, 
with  (feel,  vvere.prefcribed,  and  chamomile  tea  drank  for  breakfaft, 
while  the  utmoft  regard  was  had  to  diet;  the  v.itr.  antimon.  was 
again  tried  and  alum  poifet  recommended.  The  dyfentery  baffled 
all  our  attempts  ;  and  now,  defpairin’gof  his  recovery,  1  ordered  him 
to  drink  lime-water,  with  a  third  part  milk,  to  the  quantity  of  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a  half  every  day;  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  No¬ 
vember  1752.  In  three  days  time,  there  was  a  fenfib'le  changeo 
the  better,  his  ftools  were  lefs  frequent,  and  his  pain's  abated,  En¬ 
couraged  bv  this  happy  beginning,  be  was  ordered  to  drink  lib.  iii. 
of  lime-water  a-day.  This,  in  three  weeks,  made  him  fo  coftive, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  clyfter  him,  afid  diminifh  the  a"q.  calc,  to  the 
quantity  firft  ordered.  In  fix  weeks  from  taking  this  medicine,  he 
was  fo  thoroughly  recovered,  that  he  was  difmiftecf  the  hofpital,  and 
(Toon  after  marched  to  his  company  at  Carlifie,  in  perfed  health. 
The  diforcler  was  on  him  lull  fourteen  months;  and  I  have  reafon 
to  think  his  recovery  was  chiefly  owing  to  tire  lime-water,  after  the 
mod  celebrated  antidyfenterics  had  been  ufed  in'  vain. 

The  dyfentery  is  endemic  at  Maryburgh,  near  Fort- William,  and 
commonly  attended  with  procidentia  ani,  piles,  dyfury,  abdominal 
inflations,  oedemas,  and  hiccup.  Many  of  the  foldiers  died,  efpe- 
dially  the  more  intemperate ;  between  the  twentieth  and  thirty-fifth 
day  is  the  fatal  period.  Thofe  who  died  had  mortifications  of  the 
great  guts;  it  began  with  us  about  the  latter  end  of  Odober ;  au¬ 
tumn  however  is  it’s  ufual  feafon;  it  rages  commonly  two  months, 
(hough  many  have  it  all  the  winter,  and  I  always  obferved  them 
word  in  rainy  weather.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  of 
late  lime-water  principally  conduced  to  cure  an  officer  of  a  dyfentery, 
while  another  was  effectually  cured  of  a  weaknefs  iu  the  bladder,  by 
the  fame  remedy.” 

DYSEPULOTICA,  (from'  lug,  ni,  and  sAyy)  cicatrix,  of  «A og, 
found ,  in  medicine,  great  ulcers  beyond  cure.  See  Ulcer. 

DYSESTHESIA,  (from  Sue,  difficult,  and  ui'A.pig,)  fenfation,  in 
medicine,  is  ufed  fora  difficulty  of,  or  fault  in  fenfation. 

DYS-ORKXIA,  (from  bug  and  ope^tg,  appetite,)  a  want  of  appetite, 
proceeding  from  an  ill  difpofition,  or  diminifhed  action  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  See  Appetite. 

DYSPEPSY,  Ausze-Ua,  from  Sug  and  zezleiv,  coquere ,  to  concott,  a 
difficulty  or  weaknefs  of  digeltion.  See  Digesi  ion. 

The  dyfpepfy  may  arife  from  the  too  great  weaknefs  of  the  ferment 
of  the  ftomach,  or  it’s  being  too  fparingin  quantity;  from  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  ;  the  want  of  a  proper  heat  in  the 
ftomach,  &c.  Bitters  and  fubaftringents  area’s  proper  remedy. 

DYSPHONI  A,  (from  lug  and  Oxta,  voice  f  aEftftuilry  of  Ipeeeli 
from  an  ill  difpofition  of  the  organs. 
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fr°m  ^  3nd  7rvew  1  breathe,  a  difficulty  of 


breath 

Dr.  Cullen  diftingu'fthcd  eight  fpecies.  1.  Dyfpncca  catarrhalis, 
when  wuh  a  cough  there  are  copious  difeharges  of  vifeid  mucus. 

~ I  Vyjpncca  ficca,  when  there,  is  a  cough  without  any  cor, fiderable 
difeharge.  3.  Dyfpncea  aerca,  when  the  cough  is  much  eafed  with 
fome  changes  of  the  weather.  4.  Dyfpncea  terrea,  when  earthy  or 
calculous  matters  are  (pit  up.  5.  Dyfpncea  aouofa,  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  urine  and  acdomatous  feet,  without  any  fymptoms  of  a 
dropfy  in  the  cheft  6.  Dyfpncea  pinguedinofd,  from  corpulency.  7. 
Dyjpnoea  thotaaca,  from  a  ltraitr.efs,  or  ill  formation  of  the  cheft. 

0.  IJyJpncea  extrinfeca,  from  manifeft  external  caufes. 

The  dyfpncea  admits  of  three  degrees;  a  fhort  breath,  an  afthma, 
and  an  orthopnoea.  The  fhort-breath  is  the  firft  and  lighteft  degree. 

I  he  afthma  is  more  violent,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  wheezing. 

The  orthopnoea  is  the  higheft  of  all ;  the  patient  affeded  there¬ 
with  not  being  able  to  lie  down,  but  obliged  to  keep  ered,  without 
which  he  could  not  refpire.  r 

The  rnoft  ufual  caufes  of  dyfpnceac  are  phlegm  lodged  in  the  bron¬ 
chia,  or  the  too  flrong  conftridion  of  the  bronchia  themfelves,  which 
prevents  the  eafy  ingrefs  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Asthma 
and  Orthopnoea. 

DY  SI  HANA  I  OS,  (from  dug  and  'Suivdlog,  dying,)  a  word  ufed 
by  the  ancient  writers,  fometimes  to  fignify  any  difeafe  which  occa- 
lions  a  painful  and  flow  death,  and  fometimes  for  the  perfor.  dyi no- 
in  fuch  a  lingering  manner. 

DYSURIA,  (from  Sut  and  sp stv,  to  make  urine, )  a  difficulty  of 
making  urine,  accompanied  with  pain,  and  fenfeof  heat. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  ftrangury,  as,  in  the  laft,  the  urine  is 
voided  by  only  a  drop,  as  it  were,  at  a  time,  but,  however,  with 
pain;  and  (rom  an  ifehory,  as  in  this  diforder  there  is  an  almoft 
total  luppreftion  of  urine.  A  dyfury  conftantly  attends  a  violent  go- 
noi  rlicea,  accompanies  many  other  diftempers  as  a  fymptom,  and  is 
frequently  excited  by  very  acrimonious  medicines,  and  the  external' 
application  of  cantharides. 

If  the  pulfe  admit  of  it,  bleed  ;  give  lenient  cooling  laxative's,  fuch 
as  caffia,  tamarinds,  the  ol.  ricini.  or  draughts  of  oil  and  mannit. 
It  is  ufual  to  give  nitre,  but  a  folution  of  true  gum  arabics  is  by  far 
more  ufeful ;  an  ounce  of  it  (hould  be  taken  in  a  day'.  Camphor, 
and  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum,  are  often  of  great  fervice.  Spt.  nitri 
D.  may  be  taken  in  each  draught  of  common  drink,  or  the  following 
draught  and  clyfter  may  be  occalionally  adminiftered. 

Br  Find.  lheb.  gr.  xx  fpt.  nitri  D.  gr.  xxx.  ol.arpygd.  D.  3  ii. 
eiq.  font.  2-  ifs.  ni.  f.  hatift. 

R  Balf.  Peruv.  3  ifs.  in  vitel.  ovi  folut.  tind.  Theb.  5  i.  and  3  ii. 
ol.  olv.  §  ii.  decod:,  com.  pro  clyft.  g  viii.  m.f.  enem.  A  femicu- 
pinm  is  often  of  ufe. 

The  patient  ftiould  drink  plentifully  of  a  folution  of  gum  arabic, 
or  falop,  of  whey,  or  of  a  decodion  of  marfhmallow  root. 

When  the  pain  is  violent,  let  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or 
foine  oily  matter,  be  injeded  into  the  urethra  before  difehargirrg  the 
urine. 

If  there  are  caruncles  in  the  urethra,  bougies  ftiould  be  carefully 
Introduced  therein,  and  repeated  as  required. 

In  the, chronic  dyfury,  after  other  means  fail,  a  falivation  excited 
by  the  ufe  of  mercury  hath  fucceecled;  and  an  iftiie  in  the  infide  of 
one  thigh,  a  little  above  theknee,  prevents  the  return,  or  at  leaft 
renders  refapfes  very  eafy.  When  the  patient  is  too  weakly  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  falivation,  a  dofe  of  the  uva  urf:  may  be  taken  every  morning, 
and  after  it  half  a  pint  of  lime-water,  mixed  with  a  ftrong  decodion 
of  the  great  water  dock  root. 

Dr.  Percival  obferVes,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  chronic  dyfury,  to 
which  perfons  of  an  arthritic  or  fcorbutic  habit,  and  who  have  palled 
the  meridian  of  life,  are  peculiarly  incident.  It  is  often  miftaken 
for  the  (lone,  and  aggravated  by  the  ufe  of  lithontriptics.  He  adds, 
that  it  hath  many  fymptoms  in  common  with  that  diforder,  fuch  as 
frequent  and  urgent  calls  to  make  water;  pain  at  each  extremity  of 
the  urethra;  a  mucous  difeharge,  teaefmus,  and  fometimes  a  fup- 
preffion  of  urine.  But  the  patients  who  labour  under  it  feel  no 
uneafy  weight  in  the  perindum,  and  always  void  their  water  with 
much  lefs  difficulty  in  an  ered  than  in  an  horizontal  pollute.  The 
complaint,  alfo,  may  be  further  diftinguifhed  from  the  Hone  by 
having  fhorter  intervals  of  eafe;  by  more  frequently  injuring  the 
retentive  power  of  the  bladder,  and  by  occafioning  no  fudden  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  ftream  of  urine  in'  the  abfence  of  pain.  It  feems  to 
arife  from  an  acrid  defluxion  on  the  coat  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
thereby  rendered  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  ftimulus  of  the 
urine  becomes  alrnoft  intolerable,  and  very  frequent  efforts  are  ex¬ 
cited  to  expel  it;  thefe  efforts,  however,  fhould  be  reftrained  as 
much  as  polfible,  becaufe  they  tend  toincreafe  the  pain  and  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  difeharge  of  it’s  contents; 
for  that  organ  cannot  effedually  contrad  itfelf  without  a  due  degree 
of  previous  diftenfion.  Of  all  the  remedies  which  Dr.  Perciva 
tried,  he  fays  that  mercury  was  the  mod  fuccefsful:  it  feldom  failodl 
to  afford  relief,  and  generally  produced  a  cure,  if  adminiftered  with 
perfeverance  and  in  fufficicnt  quantity.  According  to  the  urgency 
of  the  cafe,  one,  two,  or  three  fcruples  of  the  ungt.  coerul.  fort, 
fhould  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs  every  night,  till  a  flight  ptyalifin 
en fues:  the  fymptoms  for  the  mod  part  abate  before  the  1  pitting 
comes  on,  and  after  it  has  continued  a  while,  they  difappear  intirely. 
Sometimes,  in  (lighter  cafes,  the  dodor  gives  half  a  grain  of  calo- 
ine] .  with  two  grains  of  James’s  fever  powder,  twice  every  day ;  and 
this’ftnall  do fc  of  mercury,  if  duly  continued,  may  (office  toefred  a 
cure  without  producing  any  falivation,  or  even  forenefs  of  the 

111  Violent  heat  in  the  urinary  paftages  of  women  have  been  cured  by 
the  ufe  of  the  bark. 

DYTISCUS,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Water  Beetle. 
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E  A  G 

The  fecond  vowel,  and  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
The  letter  E  is  moll  evidently  derived  from  the  old 
character  3J  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  al¬ 
phabets,  inverted  by  the  Greeks  to  this  pofition  E, 
and  not  from  the  Hebrew  He  From  the  fame 
origin  is  alfo  derived  the  Saxons,  which  is  the  firfL 
letter  in  their  alphabet  that  differs  from  the  Lat;n  one.  It  is  formed 
by  a  narrower  opening  of  the  larynx  than  the  letter  A;  but  the 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
that  letter. 

It  has  along  and  fhort  found  in  mod  languages  :  the  fhort  found 
is  audible  in  bed,  fret,  den,  and  other  words  ending  in  confonants: 
it’s  long  found  is  produced  by  a  final  e,  or  an  eat  the  end  of  words, 
as  in  glebe, here,  fcene,  Jphere, interfere,  revere,  finiere,  Ac.  in  mod  of 
which  it  founds  like  ee  ;  as  alfo  in  fome  others  by  coming  after  i, 
as  in  believe,  reprieve,  Ac.  and  fome  times  this  long  found  is  ex- 
prefled  bv  ee,  as  in  bleed,  beer,  creed,  Ac.  fometifnes  the  final  Hs  (llent, 
and  only  ferves  to  lengthen  the  found  of  the  preceding^vowel,  as  in 
rag,  ru^e,  /lug,  /luge,  hug ,  huge,  Ac.  d  he  found  ot  e  is  obfcure 
in  the  following  words,  oxen,  heaven,  bounden,  fre,  maffacre,  maugre, 
Ac. 

The  Greeks  have  their  long  and  fhort  e,  which  they  call  Epfilon, 
f,  and  Eta,  vj.  The  French  have  feveral  kinds  of  e’s  :  .  they  have 
their  e  open,  pronounced  much  like  our  a  in  the  words  face  and 
make ;  their  e  mafculine,  pronounced  not  unlike  oury  at  the  end  of 
words;  as  liberte,  liberty;  their  e  feminine,  or  mute,  very  weakly  if 
at  all  pronounced,  added  generally  at  the  end  of  words,  either  to 
didinguifh  the  feminine  gender,  or  lengthen  the  fyllable  ;  and  their  e 
before  an  m  or  n,  which  founds  like  our  a  in  the  word  war:  thefe 
are  all  exemplified  in  the  words  empeche,  or  enformi.  The  Larins 
have  alfo  a  long  and  fhort  e;  they  alfo  wriie  e  inftead  of  a,  as  dicem 
for  die  am,  Ac.  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  reafon  why  a  is  fo  often 
changed  into  e,  in  thepraeter  tenfe,  as  ago,egi;  facto,  feci,  Ac. 

E  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  Handing  for  250,  according  to  the 
verfe, 

E  quoque  ducenhs  et  quinquaginta  tencbit. 

In  mtific,  it  denotes  the  tone  e-la-mi. 

In  the  calendar,  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  Dominical  letters. 

E,  in  fea- charts,  diltinguilhes  all  the  eaderly  points :  thus,  E 
alon«  denotes  tad  ;  E.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N.  ead  by  fouth,  andeaft  by 
north. 

The  little  e  was  formed  of  the  great  one,  by  writing  it  fad,  and 
making  the  crofs  ftrokes  at  top  and  bottom  without  taking  pen  off 
paper,  and  then  adding  the  Hroke  in  the  middle. 

EAGLE,  aquila,  cuvog,  in  ornithology,  the  larged,  dronged,  and 
fwifteft  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  :  it  is  a  fpecies  of  falcon,  in  the  Lin- 
naean  fydem.  See  Plate  31,  fig.  I. 

It  has  a  long  beak,  hooked  almoft  from  the  root;  yellow  legs, 
which  are  feathered  to  the  toes  ;  and  the  toes  are  covered  with  large 
leales  ;  thick,  crooked  talons  ;  and  a  fhort  tail,  of  a  deep  brown, 
with  -waves  of  alh-colour,  and  ufually  white  at  the  roots  of  the  fea¬ 
thers.  It’s  plumage  is  chefnut-coloured,  brown,  ruddy,  and  white. 
It’s  beak  black  at  the  tip,  and  in  the  middle  blue,  though  in  fome 
yellow.  The  eagle  is  diltinguifhed  from  the  hawk  by  his  bignefs  ; 
and  from  the  vulture,  by  thecrookednefs  of  his  beak.  This  is  the 
golden  eagle  of  fome  authors,  the  royal  eagle  of  others,  and  the  falco 
ebrfatos  of  Linnaeus. 

It’s  aery,  or  nett,  is  ufually  on  the  higheft  rocks,  and  fometimes 
on  the  tops  of  old  trees.  It’s  food  is  birds,  hares,  lambs,  kids,  and 
fawns  ;  nay,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  allures  us,  children  too,  when  it 
can  catch  them  ;  of  which  he  gives  an  indance  in  the  Orcades  iflands. 

Eagles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  and  for  their  faculty  of 
fuftaininga  long  ab fence  from  food.  Keyfler  relates,  that  an  eagle 
died  at  Vienna  after  a  confinement  of  104  years,  which  juflifies  the 
allufion  of  the  Pfalmid.  Pfalm  ciii.  5.  It’s  fight  is  quick,  drong, 
and  piercing,  to  a  proverb.  Job.  xxxix.  29. 

The  falconers  have  trained  up  eagles  to  the  game  ;  but  they  only 
fucceed  in  mountainous  countries.  On  plains  they  cannot  keep  any 
time  on  the  wing  ;  and  when  they  (loop,  or  light,  are  weak,  fo  that 
the  faker  beats  them. 

Arillotle,  and  Pliny,  reckon  up  fix  kinds  of  eagles,  to  which  they 
give  names  correfponding  to  the  difference  of  their  plumage  :  as  the 
eagle- royal,  called  by  Ariltotle  yvvjsa©-’,  and  a^eoieeg,  from  the  ruddy, 
golden  colour  of  it’s  feathers,  which  are  likewile  fpotted  as  it  were 
with  flars.  The  black  eagle,  Valeria,  the  fmalleft  and  mod  vigorous 
of  all.  The  white-tailed  eagle,  or  pygargus.  The  middle-fized 
eagle,  with  ajarge  tail, Jiving  in  tnoralfes,  morphnus.  The  ten-eagle, 
halicetus.  And  the  bearded-eag/r,  a  kind  of  offifraga. 

Eagle,  black,  a  Ipecies,  aquhavaleria  by  fome  authors. 

It  is  a  fmall  eagle,  of  twice  the  bignefs  of  a  crow.  It’s  jaws  and 
eye-brows  are  dvltitute  of  leathers,  and  look  reddifh  ;  it’s  head,  neck, 
and  bread,  are  black,  and  in  the  middle  of  it’s  back  he  has  a  large 
triangular  l'pot,  of  a  pale  brownilh  red,  with  fomething  ofwhitenefs 
intermixed. 

Eagle,  creficd,  a  name  under  which  Nieremberg  has  deferibed 
an  American  fpecies  of  biul,  of  the  eagle  kind,  called  by  the  Indians 
yzuahtli.  It  is,  by  much,  the  larged  of  all  the  eagles,  yetis  eafily 
tamed,  and  fitted  lor  the  diverfions  of  hawking. 

Eagle,  fea,  a  name  tiled  by  fume  authors  for  the  haliajtus,  or 
ofprey. 

Lag  le,  fea,  in  ichthyo'ogy,  die  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cartilaginous 
fi.a  filh,  of  the  pajtinacha  manna  kind.  Jt  is  generally  found  fmall, 

!"  ti  fometimes  grows  to  a  very  taigefi/.o.  It’s  head  is  large  for  a 
nilt  of  this  genus,  and  tome  what  rcdpinbles  a  toad’s  in  lhape ;  it’s  eyes 
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are  large  and  prominent ;  it’s  mouth  is  placed  in  the  under  part  6f 
the  head  ;  and  is  large,  and  furnifhed  with  drong  teeth.  It’s  Tides 
are  broad  and  thin,  and  reprefent  the  expanded  wings  ol  an  eagle, 
whence  it  had  it’s  name.  See  Plate  58.  fig.  1 . 

Eagle,  white-tailed,  the  falco  fulvus  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  fpecies 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  differs 
from  the  common  kind  in  the  colour  of  it’s  tail,  which  is  white,  only 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  are  black,  or  dark-brown  ;  the  bread  too 
is  fpotted  with  triangular  fpots. 

Eagle,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fymbol  of  royalty,  as  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Philollratus,  the  king  of  birds  ;  and  for  that  reafon  dedicated, 
by  the  ancients,  to  Jupiter. 

The  eagle  is  the  arms  of  theemporor,  the  king  of  Poland,  Ac.  It 
is  accounted  one  ot  the  mod  noble  bearings  in  heraldry,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  learned  in  that  art,  ought  never  to  be  given,  but  in  con- 
fideration  of  fingular  bravery,  generofity,  Ac.  On  which  occafions, 
either  a  whole  eagle,  or  an  eagle  naijfant,  or  only  the  head,  or  other 
parts,  agreeable  to  the  exploit,  may  be  granted. 

The  reafon  vyhy  eagles  are  generally  given  in  heraldry  difplayed,  is 
partly,  becaufc  in  that  podure  thev  fill  up  the  elctitcheon  better,  and 
partly,  becaufe.it  is  imagined  a  podure  natural  to  the  eagle,  when -it 
plumes  it’s  feathers,  or  faces  the  fun.  However,  there  are  eagles 
borne  in  other  podures  ;  and  dime  monftrous  ones,  with  human  or 
wolves  heads,  Ac.  The  late  authors  only  fay  difplayed  toexprefs  the 
two  heads  ;  and  fay  an  cafe,  without  any  addition,  when  it  has  but 
one.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  bears  gules,  an  eagle  argent,  crowned 
and  membered,  or. 

The  Roman  eagles,  it  mud  be  obferved,  were  not  painted  on  a 
cloth,  or  flag  ;  but  were  figures  in  relievo,  of  filver  or  gold,  borne 
on  the  tops  of  pikes;  the  wings  being  clif  played,  and  frequently  a 
thunderbolt  in  their  talons.  Under  the  eagle,  on  the  pike,  were  piled 
bucklers,  and  fometimes  crowns. 

F.  Menedrier  maintains,  that  as  the  emperors  of  the  Ead,  when 
there  were  two  on  the  throne  at  the  latne  time,  druck  their  coins 
with  the  imprefiion  of  a  crofs,  with  a  double  traverfe,  which  each 
of  them  held  in  one  hand,  as  being  the  fymbol  of  the  Chridians  ;  the 
like  they  did  with  th'e  eagle  in  their  enfigns  ;  and  indead  of  doubling 
their  eagles,  they  joined  them  together,  and  reprefented  them  with 
two  heads.  In  which  they  were  followed  by  the  emperors  of  the 
Wed. 

The  eagle  on  medals,  according  to  M.  Spanheim,  is  a  fymbol  of 
divinity,  and  providence  ;  and,  according  to  all  other  antiquaries,  of 
empire.  The  princes  on  whofe  medals  it  is  mod  ufually  found,  are 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Seleucides  ot  Syria.  An  eagle  with  the  word 
consecratio,  cxprelfes  the  apotheofis  of  an  emperor. 

Eagles,  a  name  found  very  frequently  in  the  ancient  hidories  of 
Ireland,  and  nfed  to  exprefs  a  fortofbafe  money  that  was  current  in 
that  kingdom  in  the  firlt  years  of  the  reign  ot  Edward  the  fird,  that 
is,  about  the  year  1272.  There  were,  befides  the  eagles,  lionines, 
rofades,  and  many  other  coines  of  the  fame  fort,  named  according  to 
the  figures  they  were  imprelfed  with. 

Eagle,  aquila,  in  adronomy,  a  condellation  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphere,  having  it’s  right  wing  contiguous  to  the  equinoctial.  For 
the  number  of  ltars,  in  this  condellation,  fee  Aquila,  and  the 
Sydem  of  Astronomy,  p.  253,  col.  2. 

Eagle,  white ,  an  order  ot  knighthood,  inflituted  in  Poland  by 
U lad i  flans  V.  on  marrying  his  fon  Cafimir,  to  a  daughter  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  in  the  year  1325. 

Eagle,  black,  a  military  order  inflituted  by  the  eleCtor  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  on  his  being  crowned  king  of  Prulfia  in  170T. 

Eagle,  in  architecture,  is  a  figure  of  that  bird,  anciently  ufed  as 
an  attribute  or  cognizance  of  Jupiter  ^n  the  capitals  and  frizes  of  the 
columns  of  temples  confecrated  to  that  god. 

Eagle -fione,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  dune  of  famous  traditionary 
virtue,  either  tor  forwarding  or  preventing  the  delivery  of  women, 
according  as  it  is  applied  above  or  below  the  womb.  We  are  alfo 
told,  birds  ofprey  could  never  hatch  their  young  without  it.  and  that 
they  go  in  fearch  for  it  as  far  as  the  Ead  Indies.  See  JEtites. 

EAGLET,  a  diminutive  of  eagle,  and  properly  fignifits  a  young 
eagle. 

The  eagle  is  faid  to  prove  his  eaglets  in  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun  ; 
and  if  they  fhut  their  eye-lids,  he  difowns  them.  In  heraldry,  eagles 
on  the  fame  efcutcheon  are  called  eaglets. 

EALDERMAN,  among  the  Saxons,  wasof  the  like  import  wtth 
earl  among  the  Danes  ;  and  is  fynonymous  with  our  alderman. 

Dijfiertation  on  the  EAR. 

EAR.  in  anatomy,  is  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Anatomids  divide  the  ear  into  three  parts  ;  the  exterior,  the  mid¬ 
dle,  ’and  the  interior.  T  he  exterior  part  is  called  (imply  the aum  e, 
but  more  properly  auris  externa.  In  this  there  are  a  great  many 
eminences,  and  cavities  ;  as,  the  pinna  and  hbnie  ;  the  helix  and  an- 
t helix ;  and  the  tragus  and  antitragus  ;  the  fcapha,  which  is  a  cavitv 
between  the  helix  and  the  anthehx  behind  ;  and  the  concha,  which  is  a 
larger  cavity,  fituated  before  the  meatus  auditorius,  or  pailage  into 
the  internal  ear here  are  to  be  oblerved  the  gland  ad  febacea  ot 
Valfalva,  which  are  mere  cutaneous  follicles:  their  iubftance  iscotn- 

pofed  of  the  common  integuments  and  a  cartilage. 

The  mufcles  of  the  external  ear  are  in  human  fubjeCts  very  fmall, 
often  fcarce  difcernible  :  however,  fometimes  two,  three,  or  more 
of  them,  may  be  didinguifhed.  Thefe,  trom  their  duration,  may  be 
Called  the  fuperior ,  the  pjlcrior,  and  the  anterior.  Their  ofe  in 
moving  the  ear  is  none  at  all,  or  very  inconfidcrable ;  their  real  life, 
as  is  fuppofed,  is  to  render  therar  tenfe,  when  we  would  hear  more 
11  -  didinCtly. 


ear. 


diftindly.  The  courfe  of  the  meatus  audit  or tus  is  tortuous  and  ob¬ 
lique,  turning  chiefly  towards  the  anterior  parts.  It’s  fubftance  is 
partly  boney,  and  partly  cartilaginous  :  it  is  covered  with  an  daftic 
membrane  :  the  membrane  inverting  it’s  internal  part  is  continuous 
tvith  the  cutis .  In  the  convex  part  of  this  membrane,  about  the 
middle  of  the  paflage,  aTe  lituated  certain  fmall  glands,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  called  glandules  ceruminofa  ;  they  ferve  to  fecrete  the  cerumen, 
which  they  depofit  for  various  purpofes  in  the  paflage.. 

The  ufe  of  the  external  ear  is,  to  receive  and  convey  founds  in  the 
manner  of  an  acourtic  tube,  in  order  to  our  hearing'  them  mofe  dif- 
tinSly. 

The  middle  part  of  the  ear  is  called  the  tympanum  :  in  this  we  are 
to  obferve  the  membrana  tympani,  which  is  lituated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  auditory  paflage.  It’s  fituation  is  very  oblique  inwards  {  it’s 
figure  elliptic,  and  it’s  furtace  concave.  It  is  connected  in. it’s  cir¬ 
cumference  with  a  ring  of  a  boney  fubffanceict  infants,  which  be¬ 
comes  afterwards  transformed  into  the  auditory  paflage,  and  rrf  the 
middle  it  is  conne&ed  with  the  little  bone,  called  the  malleus .  It’s 
Jubilance  is  membranaceous,  cotnpofed  of  two  or  three  lame! las,  and 
is  furnifhed  with  3  vaft  number  of  blood-vellels. 

Some  authors  mention  a  natural  foramen,  very  fmall,  and  placed 
in  an  oblique  direction,  penetrating  this  membrane,  and  letting  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  find  a  paflage  through  it 
out  at  the  cars.  The  boney  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  much  fmaller 
in  human  fubjeds  than  in  quadrupeds.  In  this  cavity  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  the  peri  ojieum,  which  is  very  thin,  and  furnilh'cd  with  a  great 
number  of  blood-veflels  ;  the  chorda  tympani,  being  a  little  nerve 
com po fed  bv  a  combination  of  ramuli ,  or  little  branches  of  the  fifth 
and  fevetith  pair ;  this  is  extended  in  the  manner  of  a  cord,  Under  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Here  may  be  ob  ferved  the  three  ojjlculd 
.  auditus ,  covered  with  the  periojleum  ;  thefeare  called  the  malleus,-  the 
incus,  and  the  Jlapes.  1  he  manubrium,  or  handle  of  the  malleus,  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  it’s  head  is  articulated 
by  a  glnglyrnus  with  the  body  of  the  incus ;  and  finally,  the  longer  leg 
of  this  is  articulated  by  arthrodia ,  with  the  head  of  the  Jlapes:  the 
Jlapes  alfo,  at  it’s  bafe,  adheres  to  the  fetiejlra  ovalis,  by  means  of  aJ 
membrane. 

The  mufcles  of  the  malleus  are  two,  an  external  and  internal  r  the 
(tapes  has  but  one.  The  two  fenejlra,  or  openings,  are  diftinguifh'ed 
by  the  o\al  and  the  round  ;  the  fenejlra  osJalis  leads  to  the  vejlihulc,  on 
which  (lands  the  Jlapes  ;  th  e  fenejlra  rotunda  leads  fo  the  cochlea,  and 
is  clofed  by  a  membrane. 

Befides  the  fenejlra,  there  are  two  other  foramina,  the  one  of  thefe 
opens  into  the  tube  or  dud  of  Euffachius,  and  terminates  in  the 
mouth,  aim  off  immediately  behind  the  tonfils:  this  dud  is  partly 
boney,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly  membranous,  affording  a 
communication  between  the  mouth  and  the  cars  :  the  other  of  thefe 
foramina  goes  to  the  cellulee  of  the  mafloide  precedes. 

The  third  divifion,  or  the  inner  part  of  the  ear,  is  generally  tefmed 
the  labyrinth  :  here  is  to  be  obferved  the  vejlibulum,  being  a  cavity 
that  forms  the  middle  part  of  the  labyrinth  :  the  paflage  into  this  is 
the  fenejlra  ovalis  ;  after  which  may  be  obferved  the  free  femicirculafi 
canals,  dillinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  Iargefl,  the  middle  one,  and 
the  leaf!,  which  open  by  five  orifides  into  the  vejlibulum.  The  cochlea 
of  the  car  is  oppofite  to  thefe  canals,  and  is  placed  in  the  manner  of 
a  fnail-fhell,  forming  two  turns  and  a  half,  in  a  fpiral  form.  In 
this  are  to  be  remarked  the  nucleus  and  the  canal,  which  is  divided 
into  two,  by  a  fpiral  lamina  ;  the  tipper  of  thefe  opens  into  the  vejli¬ 
bulum,  and  is  called  the  feala  vejlibuli ,  and  the  lower,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum,  through  the  fenejlra  rotunda,  is 
called  feala  tympani. 

A  very  delicate  and  fine  membrane,  carried  along  through  the  ca- 
vities  of  the  labyrinth,  is  formed  of  an  expanlion  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  is  the  primary  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  juft  as  the 
retina  is  formed  of  the  expaufictn  of  the  optic  rterve,  and  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  organ  of  feeing.  Next  may  be  obferved  the  auditory  canal, - 
which  is  dirtinguifhed  into  the  common  and  proper;  the  common  is 
large,  and  has  foraminula  in  it,  palling  into  the  labyrinth  ;  the  pro¬ 
per  one  is  narrow  and  longer,  terminating  partly  in  the  cavity  oi  the 
cranium,  and  partly  between  the Jlyloide  and  majioide  process. 

The  nerves  of  the  inner  ear  are,  I.  From  the  auditory  pair.  2. 
From  the  third  pair  of  the  vertebrals  of  the  neck,  but  thefe  are  prin¬ 
cipally  fent  to  the  external  ear.  The  arteries  are  from  the  carotids, 
both  external  and  internal:  the  veins  run  partly  to  the  jugulars,  and 
partly  to  the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater. 

Ear-ach,  a  grievous  pain  in  the  auditory  paflage,  proceeding 
from  a  fltarp  extravafated  ferum,  affeding  the  nervous  membrane 
which  covers  the  meatus  auditorius. 

When  this  matter  is  translated  to  the  external  p?frt,  then  the  ear- 
ach  arifes,  which,  unlefs  fpeedily  appeafed,  may  colt  the  patient  his 
life. 

The  principal  fcope  is,  to  eafe  the  pain,  which  may  be  done  with 
nitrous  and  cinnabarine  powders,  and  with  emuHions  of  the  greater 
cold  feeds:  but  if  thefe  are  ineffedual,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to 
opiates,  fuch  as  ftyrax  pills,  or  the  bare  tincture.  Outwardly  lay  a 
plaifter  to  the  temple  of  the  affected  fide,  compofedof  maltic,  galba- 
nnm,  faffron,  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  and  opium.  Let  the  ear 
afterwards  be  held  over  the  vapour  ol  milk,  with  the  fragrant  and 
emollient  fpices.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco  blown  into  the  ear  is  of 
great  efficacy. 

Ear,  wounds  of  the.  Woundsof  the  external  ear are  eaftly  united 
by  fticking-plaifters,  unlefs  the  cartilage  is  intirely  divided,  and  then 
it  will  require  the  help  of  the  needle,  and  the  application  of  vulne¬ 
rary  balfams,  with  the  proper  comprefles  and  bandages.  When  the 
ear  is  wounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  great 
care  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  the  difebarge  of  blood  and  matter  into 
that  paflage,  which  would  do  great  mifehief  to  the  tympanum  ;  but  t!  is 
tray  be  clone  only  by  filling  the  internal  ear  with  lint  or  cotton. 
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Dirtempers  incident  to  the  ear]  and  adjacent  parts,  are  Deafness, 
i  innitus,  &c.  ,  ’ 

Ears,  running  of  thef  in  infants.  See  the  article  Infant. 
r  ,1  ^omparativeanatomy  of  the  ear  furnifhes  abundant  inftances 
of  the  Creator  s  wifdoro.  In  birds,  the  outer  ear  is  .of  a  form  pro¬ 
per  tor  flight ;  not  protuberant,  as  that  would  obftrudl  their  progrefs, 
but  clofe  and  covered;  r  8 

In  quadrupeds,  it’s  form  is  agreeable  id  the  poflure  and  motion  of 
the  body,  but  admirably  Varied,  according  to  their  various  occafions  : 
in  iome,  as  the  hare,  tt  is  large,-  open,  andered  ;  by  which  means 
that  timorous,  defencelefs  creature  is  warned  of  the  leaff  approach 
ol  danger  :  in  others,  it  is  covered,-  to  keep  oiit  noxious  bodies.  In 
the  fubterraneous  quadrupeds,  who  are  forced  to  mine  and  dig  for 
their  food  and  habitation,  as  a  protuberant  cur  would  obftrud  them, 
and  bcjiable  to  injuries,  their  ears  are  very  lhort,  and  are  lodged 
deep,  and  backwards  in  the  head. 

i  hits  moles  have  no  auricle  at  all,  but  only  a  found  hole,  be¬ 
tween  the  neck  and  fhoulder.  Some  authors  obferve,  that  this 
meatus,  or  paflage,  is  clofed  with  a  little  fkin,  which  opens  and  (huts 
like  an  eye-lid.  The  lea-calf,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  lizards  and 
ferpenrs,  are  likewife  without  any  external  ear.  And  the  tortoife, 
cameleon,  and  generality  of  fillies,  have  the  paflage  of  the 
ear  quite  flopped,  or  covered  over.  And  there  is  a  fort  of 
whale,  which  has  the  aperture  of  the  ear  under  the  fhoulder. 

.  Among  all  the  varieties  in  the  ftrudure  of  this  organ,  none,  as 
Dr.  Grew  obferves,  are  more  remarkable  than  thofe  in  the  paflage 
into  the  os  petrofum;  for  in  an  owl,  which  perches  on  a  tree,  orbeam, 
and  hearkens  after  the  prey  beneath  her,  it  is  pnduced  farther  out 
above,  than  below,  for  the  better  reception  of  the  1  eaft  found  :  in  a 
fox,  which  fcouts  underneath  the  prey  at  rooft,  it  is,  for  the  fame 
rcafon,  produced  farther  out  beiow  :  in  a  pole-cat,  which  hearkens 
flrait  forwards,  it  is  produced  behind,  for  the  taking  of  a  forward 
*ound  ;  whereas  in  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  being  purfued,  it  is  llippl ied  with  a  bony  tube, 
direded  backwards,  fo  as  to  receive  the  fmallefl  and  molt  diflant 
found  that  comes  behind  her. 

Schelhammer  denies  the  exiflence  of  the  innate  air,  fo  much 
talked  of,  in  the  labyrinth;  and  with  good  reafon,  as  there  is  a  paf- 
fage  out  of  the  labyrinth  into  the  throat,  through  which  the  innate 
air  muflelcape.  This  is  part  doubt ;  fince,  by  (lopping  the  breath, 
and  Draining,  we  can  force  the  external  air  into  the  ear,  and  even 
hear  it  nilhing  in.  When  the  paflage  is  any  way  flopped,  as  by  a 
cold,  &c.  the  hearing  thereby  becomes  dull  and  obtufe;  and  when, 
by  ftrong  fwal lowing-,  or  other  motion  of  the  throat,  the  paflage  is 
opened,  we  perceive  it  by  a  fu'dden  crack,  and  immediately  hear 
very  clearly,  the  load  of  feculent  air  being  then  difeharged  from  the 
inner  ear. 

Among  the  Athenians,  it  was  a  mark  of  nobility  to* have  the  ears 
perforated  or  bored  ;  and  among  the  Hebrews  and  Romans  this  was  a 
mark  of  fervitude. 

Ear,  in  m  11  fie,  denotes  a  kind' of  internal  fenfe,  whereby  we 
judge  of  mnlieal  founds  and  harmony  ;  they  who  poifefs  this  fenfe, 
are  (aid  to  have  a  good  ear.  And  a  prompt  capacity  of  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  beauties  of  painting  architedure,  Sic.  is  called  a  good 
tafte. 

Ear  of  fifbe$.  All  the  cetaceous  filhes  have  external  meatus  au¬ 
dit  orii,  of  paffages  for  hearing;  But  other  filh  have  nothing  of  thefe 
external  appearances,  and  feem  neither  to  bp  intended  by  nature 
to  make  any  founds,  or  to  hear  any.  Though  found  being  a  tre- 
mulation  in  the  air,  it  may  be  felt  by  them  as  motion,-  though  not 
diftinguifhed  as  found.  It  may  ealily  be  proved,  that  they  do  not 
bear  onr 'voices  in  fpeaking,  by  walking  near  the  fide  of  a  pond  or 
river  well  flored  with  filhes  about  the  edges  ;  if  the  body  and  it’s 
fhadow  be  kept  out  of  their  fight,  they  will  never  flart  at  the  voice.. 

Ear,  in  gardening,  a  name  given  to  the  feminal  leaves  of  plants, 
or  thofe  two  green  and  fircculent  leaves  which  firff  appear  from  the 
feed,  and  are  very  different,  in  all  refpeds,  front  thofe  which  fol¬ 
low. 

Ewft,  in  botany,  is  alfo  applied  to  a  long  duller  of  flowers,  or 
feeds,  produced  by  certain  plants  ;  and  ufually  called,  by  botanifls, 
/pica.  The  flowers  and  feeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  See.  grow  in 
ears.  The  fame  holds  of  the  flowers  of  lavender,  &c. 

We  fay,  the  ftem  of  the  ear,  i.  e.  it’s  tube,  or  ftraw  ;  the  knot 
of  the  ear;  the  lobes,  or  cells,  wherein  the  grains  are  inclofed;  the 
beard  of  the  ear,  Sec.  Great  numbers  of  ears  of  wheat  have  been 
known  to  arife  from  the  fame  root. 

Ear  picks  are  inftruments  of  ivory,  fflver,  and  other  metal,  fomc- 
wliat  in  form  of  a  probe,  for  cleaning  the  car. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  variety  of  thefe  inftruments,  with  which  they 
are  mighty  fond  of  tickling  their  ears  ;  but  the  pradice,  as  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  judicioufly  obferves,  muft  be  very  prejudicial  to  fo  delicate  an 
organ,  by  bringing  too  great  a  flow  of  humours  on  it. 

Ear -wig,  forfcula,  in  zoology,  a  rroublefome  in  fed,  which  in¬ 
troduces  itfelf  into  people’s  ears,  where  it  caufes  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
It’s  Latin  name  forfcula  alludes  to  the  tail,  which  forms  a  kind  of 

forceps,  capable  of  pinching.  . 

It  is  likewife  very  pernicious  to  gardens,  efpecially  where  carna¬ 
tions  are  pfeferved.  For  preventing  the  mifehief  attending  them, 
it  is  u final  to  cred  ftands,  fupporting  bafons  bt  water,  or  to  hang 
hollow  daws  of  lobfters  on  flicks  indifferent  parts  of  the  garden,  in 

W  The  'dried  po  wder  of  ear-ioigs  is  efteemed  good  for  deafrtefs  ;  and 
the  oil  prepared  from  them,  in  convttlfive  fpafms. 

Ear-w/f.  Jen,  forfcula  marina,  is  of  the  lize  of  the  common  mr 
wj„  which  it  externally  refembles  ;  it  is  of  a  deep  black  and  lil- 

verv  white  mixture.  The  Qtoulders  are  Gmewhat  gibboie,  the 
1  eyes 
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eves  danding  clofe  to  one  another  on  the  fummit  of  the  head  ;  the 
antenna  are  long  and  very  (lender.  It  has  eight  pair  of  legs  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  eight  pair  more  at  the  hinder  part, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  bridles  at  the  tail.  It  moves  about  very 
fwiftly,  and  lives  on  rocks  and  among  {tones. 

Ear -fhell,  auris  marina ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fhell-tilh,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  one  fhell  or  valve,  and  is  of  a  flatted  fhape,  in  fome 
meafure  refembling  that  of  the  human  ear,  and  has  an  extremely 
wide  mouth,  or  aperture  at  it’s  bafe,  the  wideft  of  that  of  all  fhells, 
except  only  the  patella ,  or  limpet,  which  is  all  mouth  below.  See 

J-}  Iflfg  ^  • 

The  general  fpecies  of  aures  marine  are  four  :  thofe  with  fix 
holes ;  thofe  with  feven,  and  which  are  more  pearly  than  the  red  , 
thofe  of  an  oblong  form  ;  and  thofe  which  have  no  rn^rk  of  aperture 
at  all. 

Ear  in  done.  See  Plate  56.  Oafs  VI. 

•  EAR1N7E  vejles  (from  tag,  fpring,)  a  habit  worn  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  fpring  ;  it  was  madeof  wool,  anddyed  green.  The 
cuflom  of  wearing  green  veftments  in  this  feafon  has  been  obferved 
in  rnpderp  times. 

EAR-RING,  an  ornament  for  the  ear,  chiefly  w-orn  by  women, 
confiding  of  a  fmall  gold  ring,  frequently  enriched  with  jewels  of 
various  figures. 

Ear-iung,  in  fea- language,  is  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope,  which 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  fail  is  left  open,  in  the  fhape  of  a  ring. 
The  two  uppermod  parts  are  put  over  the  ends  of  the  yard-arms  ; 
and  into  the  innermod  ear-rings,  the  flreets  and  tacks  are  feized  or 
bent  at  the  claw. 

EARL,  a  Britifh  title  of  nobility,  next  below  a  marquis,  and 
above  a  vifeount.  Earls  were  anciently  called  comites ,  becaufe  they 
were  wont  c  ami  lari  regem ,  to  wait  upon  tire  king  for  aid  and  advice. 
The  Germans  call  them  grave,  as  landgrave,  margrave ,  palfgrave , 
rhinc grave ;  the  Saxons,  ealdermen,  unlefs  that  title  might  be  more 
properly  applied  to  our  dukes ;  the  Danes,  eorlaj  ;  and  the  Englilh, 
earls.  . 

The  title  originally  died  with  the  man.  William  the  Conqueror 
fird  made  it  hereditary,  giving  it  in  fee  to  his  nobles,  and  allotting 
them,  for  the  fupport  of  their,  date,  the  third  penny  out  of  the 
IherilFs  court,  iftuing  out  of  all  pleas  of  the  (hire  where  they  had 
their  title.  But  now  the  matter  is"  quite  otherwife;  for  whereas 
heretofore  conies  and  comitatus  were  correlatives,  and  there  was  no 
comes  or  earl  but  had  a  county  or  (hire  for  his  earldom ;  of  latter  years, 
the  number  of  earls  increafing,  and  no  btore  counties  being  left, 
divers  have  made  choice  of  fome  eminent  part  of  a  country,  as 
Lindfey,  Holland,  Cleveland,  &c.  fome  of  a  Idler  part  as  Stafford, 
&c.  others  have  ehofen  for  their  title  fome  eminent  town,  as  Marl¬ 
borough,  Exeter,  Bridol,  &c.  and  fome  have  taken'  for  their  title 
the  name  of  a  fmall  village  ;  their  own  feat  or  park,  as  Godolphin, 
Clarendon,  &c. 

An  earl  is  created  by  cindure  of  fword,  a  mantle  of  Rate  put  up¬ 
on  him  by  the  king  himfelf,  a  cap  and  a  coronet  put  upon  his  head, 
and  a  charter  in  his  hand. 

All  the  earls  of  England  are  denominated  from  fome  (hire,  town, 
or  place,  except  three,  two  of  whom,  viz.  earl  Rivers  and  earl 
Paulet,  take  their  denomination  from  illudrious  families  ;  the  third 
is  not  only  honorary,  as  all  the  red,  but  alfo  officiary,  as  the  earl 
marfhal  of  England. 

Earl  marfhal  of  England,  is  a  great  officer  who  had  anciently  fe- 
veral  courts  under  his  jurifdidion,  as  the  court  of  chivalry",  the 
court  of  honour,  &c.  Under  him  is  alfo  the  herald’s  office  or  col¬ 
lege  of  arms.  He  has  fome  pre-eminence  in  the  court  of  Marfhal- 
fea,  where  he  may  fit  in  judgment  againd  thofe  who  offend  within 
the  verge  of  the  king’s  court.  This  office  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
England,  and  anciently  of  greater  power  than  now;  and  has 
been  for  feveral  ages  hereditary  in  the  molt  noble  family  of 
Howard. 

EARNEST,  arrha.  By  29  Car.  Tl.  cap-  3,  no  contra#  for  the 
fa’e  of  goods,  to  the  value  of  ibl.  or  more,  fhall  be  valid,  unlefs  the 
buyer  receives  part  of  the  goods  fold,  by  way  of  earnejion  his  part,  or 
unlefs  he  gives  part  of  the  price  to  the  vender  by  way  of  earneft  '  to 
bind  the  bargain,  &c.  '  J 

EARNING,  or  Yearning,  a  nameufed  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  rennet.  SeeRuNNET. 

EARTH,  in  a  geographical  fenfe,  is  this  terraqueous  globe 
whereon  we  inhabit. 

It  appears  from  a  general  view  of  the  different  agents  employed  by 
ancient  philoTophers,  to  account  for  the  original  formation  of  the 
earth,  and  for  it’s  prefervation  in  it’s  prefent  form,  that  fcarce  any 
advance  in  true  knowledge,  reading  that  fubjed,  hath  yet  been 
made.  1 

The  mod  remarkable  attempts  to  produce  a  theory  of  this  kind 
are  thofe  of  Burnet,  Woodward,  Whidon,  and  Buffon  :  which  we 
ifiall  here  lay  before  our  readers.  ’ 

Theories  of  the  Earth,  by  modern  Authors. 

Theory  cf  Dr.  Burnet. 


According  to  Dr.  Burnet,  the  earth  was  originally  a  fluid  n 
or  chaos,  compofed  of  various  fubdances,  differing  both  in  den 
and  figure.  Thofe  which  were  mod  heavy  funk  to  the  center  1 
f.prmed  l^ere  a .  hard_,  lolid  body:  thofe  which  were  fpecific- 
lighter  remaining  next  above  :  and  the  waters,  which  were  liCh 
of  ad  covered  the  earth  all  round..  The  air,  and  other  zethereal  flu 
which  are  ft  ill  lighter  than  water,  floated  above  it,  and  furroun 
the -globe  alio.  Between  the  waters,  however,  and  the  < 
cum  ambient  air,  was  formed  a  coat  of  oily  and  unduotis  mati 
lighter  than  water.  The  air  at  fird  was  very  impure,  and  a 
note  liar  ijv  have  carried  up  with  it  many  of  thofe  earthy  r 
t.cles  wuh  which  it  wa?  case  blended:  hqwever,  it  foon  began 
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purify  itfelf,  and  depofit  thofe  particles  upon  the  oily 'crud  above- 
mentioned  ;  which  foon  uniting  together,  the  earth  and  oil  be¬ 
came!  the  crud  of  .vegetable  earth,  with  which  the  whole  globe 
is  now  covered.  We  ,  fhall  only  add  his  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  relieves,  the  earth  from  this  inundation  ;  and  this  he 
does  as  follows :  Thefe  great  malfes  of  earth,  fays  he,  falling  into 
the  abyfs,  threw  dovyn  with  them  yaft  quantities  alfo  of  air;  and  by 
dafhing  againd  each  other,  and  breaking  into  fmall  parts  by  the 
repeated  violence  of  the  (hock,  they  at  length  left  between  them 
large  cavities  filled  with  nothing  but  air.  Thefe  cavities  naturally 
offered  a  bed  to  receive  the  influent  waters  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  filled,  the  face  of  the  earth  became  once  more  vilible.  The 
higher  parts  cf  it’s  broken  furface,  now  become  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  were  the  fird  that  appeared  ;  the  plains  foon  after  came  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  at  length  the  wiiolc  globe  was  delivered  from  the  waters, 
except  the  places  in  the  lowed  {filiations.;  fo  that  the  ocean  and  feas 
are  dill  a  part  of  the  ancient  abyfs,  that  have  had  no  place  to  which 
they  might  return.  Iflands  and  rocks  are  fragments' of  the  earth's 
former  crud  ;  continents  are  larger  maffes  of  it’s  broken  fubdance  ; 
and  all  the  inequalities  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  furface  of  the 
prefent  earth  are  the  effeds  of  the  con fu lion  into  which  both  earth 
and  water  were  at  that  time  thrown. 

Theory  according  to  Dr.  WoOilWAR  D. 

Dr.  Woodward  begins  with  aflerting,  that  all  terrene  fubdances 
aredifpofed  in  beds  of  various  natures,  lying  horizontally  one  ovef 
the  other,  fomewhat  like  the  coais  of  an  onion:  that  they  are  re¬ 
plete  with  fiiells,  and  other  produdioris  of  the  fea;  thefe  fhells  being 
found  in  the  deeped  cavities,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  highed  moun¬ 
tains.  From  thefe  obfervations,  which  are  warranted  by  experi¬ 
ence,  he  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  thefe  fhells,  and  extianeous  fo.flils, 
are  not  pradudions  of  the  earth,  but  are  all  adual  remains  of  thofe 
animals  which  they  are  known  to  refemble ;  that  all  the  drata  or 
beds  of  the  earth  lie  under  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  and  that  they  are  difpofed  as  if  they  had  been  left  there  by 
fob  Tiding  waters.  All  this  he  very  confidently  affirms,  though  daily 
experience  contradids  him  in  fome  of  them;  particularly,  we  often 
find  layers  of  done  over  the  lighted  foils,  and  the  fofted  earth  under 
the  harded  bodies.  However,  having  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
all  the  layers  of  the  earth  are  found  in  the  order  of  their  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  the  lighted  at  top,  and  the  heavied  next  the  center,  he  confe- 
quently  idlerts,  that  all  the  fubdances  of  which  the  earth  is  comi- 
pofed,  were  originally  in  a  date  of  diifolution.  This  dilfolution  he 
fuppofes  to  have  taken  place  at  the  flood :  but  being  aware  of  an 
objedion,  that  the  fhells,  &c.  fuppofed  to  have  been  depofited  at 
the  flood  are  not  diffolved,  he  exempts  them  from  the  folvent  power 
of  the  waters,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  that  they  have  a  dronger  co— 
hefion  than  minerals  ;  and  that,  while  even  the  harded  rocks  aredif* 
folved,  bones  and  fhells  may  remain  intire. 

Theory  by  Mr.  Whjston. 

Mr.  Whidon  fuppofes  the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a  comet  j 
and  confiders  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  Creation  as  commencing 
at  the  time  when  the  Creator  placed  this  cornet  in  a  more  regular 
manner,  and  made  it  a  planet  in  the  folar  fydem.  Before  that 
time,  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  a  globe  without  beauty  or  pro¬ 
portion;  a  world  in  diforder,  fubjed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  which 
comets  endure  ;  which,  according  to  the  prefent  fydem  of  philo- 
fophy,  mud  be  alternately  expofed  to  the'extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Thefe  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  continually  melting  and  free¬ 
zing  the  furface  of  the  earth,  he  fuppofes  to  have  produced,  to  a 
certain- depth,  a  chaos  refembling  that  deferibsd  by  the  poets,  fur- 
rounding  the  (olid  contents  of  the  earth,  which  dill  continued  un¬ 
changed  in  the  rnidd  ;  making  a  great  burning  globe  of  more  than 
2000  leagues  in  diameter.  This  furrounding  chaos,  however,  was 
far  from  being  fdid  :•  he  compares  it  to  a  denfe,  though  fluid  at- 
mofphere,  compofed  of  fubdances  mingled,  agitated,  and  fhocked 
againd  each  other:  and  in  this  diforder  he  fuppofes  the  earth  to 
have  been  jnd  at  the  eve  of  the  Mofaic  creation.  But  upon  it’s 
orbit  being  then  changed,  when  it  was  more  regularly  wheeled  round 
the  fun,-  every  thing  took  it’s  proper  place,  every  part  of  the  fur- 
rounding  fluid  then  fell  into  a  certain  fauation,  according  as  it  was 
light  or  heavy.  The  middle,  or  central  part,  which  always  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  dill  continued  fo;  retaining  a  part  of  that 
heat  which  it  received  in  it’s  primaeval  approaches  towards  the  fun  ; 
which  heat  he  calculates  may  continue  about  6000  years.  Next  to 
this  fell  the  heavier  parts  of  the  chaotic  atmofphere,  which  ferve 
to  ludain  the  lighter  :  but  as  in  defending  they  could  not  entirely 
be  feparated  from  many  watery  parts,  with.  which  they  were  inti¬ 
mately  mixed,  flhey  drew  down  thefe  alfo  along  with  them;  and 
thefe  could  not  mount  again  alter  the  furface  of  the  earth  was  con- 
folidated  :  they  therefore  furrounded  the  heavy  fird  defeending  parts 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thefe  furrounded  the  central  globe.  Thus 
the  entire  body  of  the  earth  is  compofed  next  the  center  of  a  great 
burning  globe :  next  this  is  placed  an  heavy  terrene  fubdance  that 
encotnpalles  it ;  round  which  is  circumfufed  a  body  of  water.  Upon 
this  body  of  waters  is  placed  the  cruft  of  the  earth  on  which  we  in¬ 
habit  :  fo  that,  according  to  Mr.  Whidon,  the  globe  is  c-omppfed  of 
a  number  of  coats,  or  lbells,  one  within  the  other,  all  of  different 
denfities.  The  body  of  the  earth  being  thus  formed,  the  air,  which 
is  the  lighted  fubdance  of  all,  furrounded  it’s  furface;  and  the 
beams  of  the  fun  darting  through,  produced  the  light,  which,  we  are 
told  by  Moles,  fird  obeyed  the  divine  command. 

f  he  whole  ceconorny  of  the  creation  being  thus  adjuded,  it  only 
remained  to  account  for  the  ridings  and  depreflions  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  with  the  other  Teeming  irregularities  of  it’s  prefent  appear¬ 
ance.  The  hills  and  valleys  are  by  him  conlidered  as  formed  by 
their  preiling  upon  the  internal  fluid  which  fuffains" the, external  fhell 
of  earth,  with  greater  os  Ids  weight ;  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which 
3  are 
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are  heavieft  lime.  the  lowed  into  the  fubjacent  hind,  and  thus  become 
valleys  :  thofe  that  are  lighted  rrfe  higher  upon  the  earth's  furface, 
and  are  called  mountains. 

Such  was  the  face  of  nature  before  the  deluge  :  the  earth  was 
then  more  fertile  and  populous  than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  the  life  of  men 
and  animals  was  extended  to  ten  times  it’s  prefent  duration  ;  and  all 
thefe  advantages  arofe  from  the  fuperior  heat  of  the  central  globe, 
which  has  ever  lince  been  cooling.  As  it’s  heat  was  then  in  it’s  full 
power,  the  genial  principle  was  alfomuch  greater  than  at  prefent  ; 
vegetation  and  animal  increafe  yvere  carried  on  with  more  vigour  ; 
and  all  nature  feemed  teeming  with  the  feeds  of  life.  But  as  thefe 
advantages  were  produ&ive  only  of  moral  evil,  it  was  found  ne- 
ceifary  to  dellroy  all  living  creatures  by  a  flood. 

Theory  of  Mr.  Buffon. 

Mr.  BufFon’s  theory  differs  very  widely  from  all  the  red.  He 
begins  with  attempting  to  prove,  that  this  world  which  we  inhabit 
is  no  more  than  the  ruins  of  a  world.  “  Theftirface  of  this  im- 
menfe  globe,  fays  he,  exhibits  to  our  obfervation,  heights,  depths, 
plains,  feas,  marihes,  rivers,  caverns,  gulphs,  volcanoes  ;  and,  on 
a  curforv  view,  we  can  difcover  in  the  difpolition  of  thefe  objects 
neither  urder  nor  regularity.  If  we  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earthy  we  find  metals,  minerals,  ftones,  bitumens,  lands,  earths, 
waters,  and  matter  of  every  kind,  placed  as  it  were  by  mere  accident, 
and  without  any  apparent  delign.  Upon  a  nearer  or  more  attentive 
infpe&ion,  wedifeover  funk  mountains,  caverns  filled  up,  fluttered 
rocks,  whole  countries  fwallowed  up,  new  Blands  emerged  from  the 
ocean,  heavy  fubliances  placed  above  light  ones,  hard  bodies  inclufed 
within  loft  bodies  :  in  a  word,  we  find  matter  in  every  form,  dry 
and  humid,  warm  and  cold,  foiid  and  brittle,  blended  in  a  chaos  of 
confufion,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rubbifh 
or  the  ruins  of  a  world.  I  am  convinced,  continues  this  writer, 
from  repeated  obfervation,  that  marbles,  limeflones,  chalks,  marles, 
clays,  land,  and  almoft  all  terreflrial  fubflanccs,  wherever  lituated, 
are  full  of  ihells  and  other  fpoils  of  the  ocean.” 

From  thefe  poiitions,  which  he  lays  down  as  facts,  Mr.  Buffon 
draws  the  following  conclufions  : 

1.  The  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  within  thefe'laft 
Stooc  or  3000  years  mult  be  iuconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the 
great  revolutions  that  took  place  in  thofe  ages  immediately  fucceed- 
ing  the  creation.  The  reafon  he  gives  for  this  aflertion  is,  that 
terreftrial  fubflances  could  not  acquire  folidity  but  by  the  continued 
action  of  graviiy:  hence,  the  earth  mu  ft  have  been  originally  much 
fofter  than  it  is  now,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  be  changed  by  caufes 
which  cannot  now  affv<St  it. 

2.  It  feems  an  uncontrovertible  fa£t,  that  the  dry  land  which 
we  now  inhabit,  and  even  the  fummits  of  the  liigheft  mountains, 
were  formerly  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  fea;  for  fhells  and 
oiher  marine  bodies  are  Hill  found  upon  the  very  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains. 

3.  The  waters  of  the  fea  have  remained  for  a  long  track  of  time 
upon  the  furface :  becaufe  in  many  places,  fuch  immenfe  banks  of 
Ihells  have  been  difeovered,  that  it  is  impollible  fo  great  a  multitude 
of  animals  could  exilt  at  the  fame  time. 

4.  From  this  circumftance  it  likewife  appears,  that,  although  the 
materials  on  theftirface  of  the  earth  were  then  foft,  eafily  difunited, 
moved,  and  tranfported  by  the  waters,  yet  thefe  tranfportations 
could  not  be  fuddenly  effe&ed  :  they  muft  have  been  gradual  and  fuc- 
cefiive,  as  fea  bodies  are  fometimes  found  more  than  tooo  leet  below 
the  furface  ;  and  fuch  a  t’nicknefs  of  earthy  or  Hone,  could  not  be 
accumulated  in  a  lhart  time. 

5.  It  is  impollible  thefe  effects  could  be  owing  to  the  uni’verfal 
deluge.  For,  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  all  the  Ihells  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  fhoukl  be  depofited  upon  the  dryland  ;  yet,  be- 
fides  the  difficulty  of  eftabliihing  this  fuppofition,  it  is  plain,  that 
as  Ihells  are  found  incorporated  in  marble,  and  in  the  rocks  of  the 
highefl-  mountains,  we  mult  fuppofe  thefe  rocks  and  marbles  to 
have  been  formed  all  at  the  very  inflant  when  the  deluge  took 
place  ;  and  that  before  this  grand  revolution,  there  were  neither 
mountain?,  nor  marbles,  nor  rocks,  nor  clays,  nor  matter  of  any 
kind  fimilarto  what  we  are  now  acquainted  with  ;  as  they  all,  with 
few  exceptions,  contain  Ihells,  and  other  productions  of  the  ocean. 
Befides,  at  the  time  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  the  earth  mult  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  confiderable  degree  of  lolidity,  by  the  aCtion  of  gravity 
for  more  than  lixteen  centuries.  During  the  Ihort  time  the  deluge 
lafled,  therefore,  it  is  impollible  that  the  waters  fh<>ukl  have  over¬ 
turned  and  dilfolved  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  greatdt 
depths. 

6.  It  is  certain  (fur  what  reafon  he  does  not  mention),  that  the 
waters  of  the  fea  have,  at  fome  period  or  other,  remained  for  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  ages  upon  what  we  know  to  be  dry  land  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  the  vaft  continents  of  Afia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  America, 
were  then  the  bottom  of  an  immenfe  ocean,  replete  with  every  thing 
which  the  prefent  ocean  produces. 

7.  But  how  has  it  happened  that  this  earth ,  which  we  and  our 
anceftors  have  inhabited  for  ages,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  an  immenfe  continent,  dry,  coinpaCI,  and  removed  from 
the  reach  of  water,  fhould,  it  formerly  the  bottom  of  an  ocean, 
be  now  exalted  to  fuch  a  height  above  the  waters,  and  lo  completely 
feparated  from  them  ?  Since  the  waters  remained  fq  long  upon 
the  earth ,  why  have  they  now  deferted  it  r  What  accident,  what 
catife,  could  introduce  a  change  fo  great  A  little  reflection, 
fays  he,  will  furnilh  us  with  at  leaft  plaufible  foluttons  to  thele 
feemingly  fo  difficult  queflions.  We  daily  obferve  -the  fea  gaining 
ground  on  certain  coalls,  and  lofing  it  on  others.  We  know  that 
the  ocean  has  a  general  and  uniform  motion  Ircm  can  to  welt  ; 
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whlnh1  makf  ViolT  efForts  a«ait,rt  ,he  rocks  and  low  grounds 
'  1  n.  eilCir(^e  I1’  fhat  there  are  whole  provinces  which  human 
nduftry  can  hardly  defend  from  the  fury  of  the  waves  ;  and  (hat  there 
are  inltances  of  tllands  which  have  but  lately  emerged  from  the 
waters,  and  of  regular  inundation*.  Hiftory  informs  us  of  inun¬ 
dations  and  deluges  of  a  more  extenfive  nature.  Ought  not  all 
this  to  convince  us,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  experienced 
very  great  revolutions,  and  that  the  fea  may  have  actually  given 
up  poffieffion  °t  the  greatelt  part  of  the  ground  which  it  formerly 
occupied  r  For  example,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  old  and  new 
worlds  were  formerly  but  one  continent',  and  that,  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  the  ancient  Atlantis  of  Plato  was  funk.  The  c.nfe 
quence  of  this  mightly  revolution  mult  neceflarily  be,  that  the  fij 
would  rulh  in  from  all  quarters,  and  form  what  is  now  called 
the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  vafl  continents,  perhaps  thofe  we  now 
inhabit,  would  ol  courfe  be  left  dry.  This  great  revolution  mwht 
oe  effected  by  the  hidden  failure  of  fome  immenfe  cavern  in  the  In¬ 
terior  jarts  of  the  globe,  and  an  univerfal  deluge  would  infallibly 


8.  But,  however  conje£tures  of  this  kind  may  fland,  it  is  certain 
that  fuch  a  revolution  hath  happened :  and  we  may  even  believe 
that  it  hath  happened  naturally;  for  if  a  judgment  of  the  future  is 
to  be  formed  from  the  puff,  we  have  only  to  attend  carefully  to 
vvliat  pa  fifes  before  our  eyes.  It  is  a  fa&  eflablifhed  by  the  repealed 
obfervation  of  voyagers,  that  the  ocean  has  a  conflant  motion  from 
eafl  to  welt.  This  motion,  like  the  trade-winds,  i-  not  only  per¬ 
ceived  between  the  tropics,  but  through  thef  whole  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  and  as  near  the  poles  as  navigators  have  approached.  As 
a  neceffiry  confequence  of  'his  motion,  the  Pacific  Ocean  muft 
make  continual  efforts  againft  the  coafts  of  Tartary,  Cffifu,  and  In¬ 
dia;  the  Indian  o.ean  mult  aCt  againft  the. eafl  coafl  of  Africa  - 
an‘l  Atlantic  mtifl  in  a  fimilar  manner  aclt  againft  all  the  eafterri 
coalts  of  America.  Hence  the  fea  muft  have  gained,  and  will  all 
ways  continue  to  gain,  on  the  eafl,  and  to  lofe  on  the  weft.  This 
ol  itfell  would  be  fufficientto  prove  the  poffibility  of  the  change  of 
the  fea  into  land,  and  the  land  into  fea.  If  fuch  is  the  natural  eft 
fe£l  of  the  fea ’s  motion  from  eafl  to  weft,  may  it  not  reafonably  be 
fuppofed,  that  Afia,  anJ  all  the  eaftern  continent,  is  the  moil  an¬ 
cient  country  in  the  world;  and  that  Europe  and  part  of  Africa 
elpecially  the  weft  parts  of  thefe  continents,  as  Britain,  France* 
Spain,  &c.  are  countries  of  a  more  recent  date  ? 

Deficiency  of  the  foregoing  Theories. 

From  the  preceding  extracts,  the  theories  of  Drs.  Burnet  and 
Woodward,  as  well  as  Mefffs.  Whifton  and  Bnffon,  will  be  eafily 
underftood;  but  the  deficiency  of  all  of  them  muft  be  exceedingly 
obvious  even  to  the  molt  fuperficial  reader.  They  all  aflutne.  only 
the  powers  of  attra&ion  and  repulfion  as  agents;  without  cortfider- 
ing  that  thefe  two  powers,  or  indeed  any  other  two  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  could  only  have  compofed  matters'  nearly 
fimilar  to  each  other.  If  the  original  particles  of  matter  are  hoa 
mogeneous,  and  endowed  with  fimilar  powers,  all  the  matter  we  fee 
ought  to  be  homogeneous  alfo.  But  this  is  far  from  being. the 
cafe.  Some  parts  of  it,  we  fee,  are  exceedingly  hard,  others  proa 
pardonably  foft.  The  parts  of  fome  bodies  attradfi:  each  other 
violently;  thofe  of  others  have  hardly  any  attraction  for  each  other, 
but  are  feparable  by  the  fmalleft  force.  And  though  it  fhoukl  be 
granted,  that  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion  were  origi¬ 
nally  different  in  different  parts  of  matter,  we  have  Hill  to  explain, 
by  what  means  the  fimilar  parts  of  matter  found  out  each  other  * 
in  fuch  a  chaos  as  the  earth  originally  was.  This  feems  an  in- 
fuperable  difficulty  in  the  fyftems  of  Drs.  Burnet  and  Woodward; 
and  is  equally,  thoiicrh  lefs  confpicuoufly  fo,  in  thofe  of  Whifton  and 
Buffon. 

After  all,  every  judicious  philofopher  cannot  but  acknowledge, 
that  the  Mofaic  account  is  perfect,  confident,  and  free  from  thofe 
difficulties  with  which  other  fyftems  are  clogged.  Mofes  tells  us, 

'  that  the  earth  was  ■  originally  covered  with  water;  and  we  fee  a 
natural  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  fo,  namely,  that  the  evaporation  by 
the  atmofphere  might  more  eafily  take  place.  When  this  was  done 
there  being  then  no  more  occafion  for  the  waters  in  that  diffufed  ftate, 
they  were  commanded  to  return  into  the  place  appointed  for  them, 
and  thus  formed  the  ocean  ;  immediately  after  which,  at  the  fpecial 
appointment  of  the  Deity,  the  foil  became  fufficiently  fertile  for 
the  production  of  vegetables,  and  for  the  nourifhment,  growth,  and 
increafe  of  the  creatures  upon  it.  Confult  the  Syftem  of  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

The  various  Kinds  and  Properties  of  Earth. 

Earth,  terra ,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  one  of  the  four  vulgar, 
or  peripatetical  dements;  defined  a  fimple,  dry,  and  cold  fubftance  ; 
and,  as  fuch,  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  all  natural 

bodies.  . 

It  fhould  be  well  obferved,  that  the  element  earth  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  from  the  earth  whereon  we  tread.  Anftotle,  having 
laid  down  cold  and  dry  as  his  firft  element,  to  give  it  a  Ratable 
name,  looked  among  the  diverfe  bodies  for  that  which  fhould 
come  the  neareft  thereto;  which  being  earth,  he  gave  his  firft 
element  that  denomination  ;  though  thus  borrowing  a  word  that 
had  been  ufed  for  a  different  thing,  occafioned  a  great  part  of  hts 
followers  to  run  into  an  extravagant  error,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
habitable  foiVA  earth  was  an  element. 

Earth,  in  chcmiftry,  is  the  fourth  of  the  chemical  elernents,  or 
principles, ’into  which  all  bodies  are  refolvable  by  fire. 

After  drawing  off  the  fpirit,  fulphur,  and  phlegm,  and  fait, 
e.  gr.  of  wine,  what  remains  in  the  retort  is  a  taftelefs,  fcentlefs, 
d'ultv’ matter,  not  capable  either  of  being  raifed  by  diftillation,  or 
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dilTolved  by  folution  ;  and  is  called  earth,  or  terra  danwata ,  or  caput 
mart uum.  See  Caput  Mortuttm . 

Tliis  earth  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  bafis,  or  fubftratum  of  all  bodies ; 
and  that  wherein  the  other  principles  refide.  It  is  all  that  is  (olid, 
e.  gr.  in  an  animal,  or  vegetable  body,  i.  e.  ail  the  real  vafcular 
parts;  the  reft  being  juices. 

There  is  plainly  a  (ubtile  earth ,  which  may  be  feparated  from  all 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and  is  the  fame  in  all,  and  is  the 
bads  of  all.  This  remains  after  the  feparation  of  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples  by  chemiftry,  from  all  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and 
neither  coheres  together,  nor  differs  any  change  in  the  fire.  The 
affayers  acknowledge  no  difference  between  the  earth  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  but  make  their  tefts  for  the  niceft  ufes  equally  of  both. 
If  water  be  poured  on  thefe  allies,  they  acquire  fome  degree  of  te¬ 
nacity,  fo  as  to  become  capable  of  being  formed  into  vtlfels  ;  but 
if  oil  be  added,  they  cohere  into  a  muchftronger  and  more  compadt 
mafs;  hence  it  fhould  appear,  that  oil  and  earth  are  the  principles 
which  give  confidence  and  tenacity  to  plants.  This  oil,  as  well  as 
this  earth ,  feems  the  fame  in  all,  and  poffeffes  nothing  of  the 
poifonous  or  medicinal  virtues  of  this  peculiar  plant,  they  being  all 
feparable  by  decodlion,  diftillation,  and  other  procelfes  of  that 
kind,  and  not  remaining  in  the  caput  mortuum,  which  confifts 
of  the  earth ,  and  this  connecting  oil.  Long  drying  will  divert 
plants  of  all  their  virtues ;  fo  that  nothing  but  thefe  principles 
fhall  remain  in  them,  thefe  giving  folidity  and  figure,  the  plant  re¬ 
tains  it’s  former  appearance;  but  only  thefe  remaining,  it  poffeffes 
none  of  it’s  virtues. 

To  obtain  this  chemical  principal  pure  and  unmixed  from  the 
common  analyfis  of  vegetables,  and  other  bodies,  let  the  remaining 
mafs,  after  diftillation,  be  thoroughly  calcined,  then  boiled  in  fe- 
veral  waters,  to  get  out  all  it’s  fait,  and  after  this  dried  in  a 
'clear  fire,  or  in  the  fun,  a,nd  the  dried  mafs  will  be  the  pure 
earth. 

Earth  tf  detv,  an  earth  much  valued  by  many  of  the  chemical 
experimenters,  and  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  a  large 
quantity  of  dew  is  to  be  colledted,  and  fet  in  a  wooden  veffel,  in  a 
cool  fhady  place,  covered  with  a  canvas,  to  keep  out  duft  and 
flies ;  there  will  in  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  longer,  come  on  a 
putrefaction  in  the  liquor.  During  the  time  of  this  putrefaction, 
certain  films  are  daily  formed  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  and  thefe 
falling  down  to  the  bottom,  one  after  the  other,  form,  by  degrees,  a 
fediment  of  a  fort  of  mud.  This  is  to  be  thrown-  away,  and  the 
dew,  when  feparated  from  it,  is  to  be  filtered  clear,  and  evaporated 
toadrinefs,  the  remainder  is  a  greyifh  earth,  which  is  the  tru t  earth 
of  dew  ;  this  is  very  light  and  friable,  and  is  of  a  foliated  ftructure 
in  the  mafs,  locking  like  fo  many  leaves  of  brown  paper,  fpread  very 
thin  and  even  over  one  another. 

Earth,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  foflil  or  terreftrial  matter,  whereof 
our  globe  principally  confifts.  It  is  either  fimple,  or  compofed  of 
entirely  fimilar  particles ;  or  compound,  having  a  mixture  of  fuch 
as  are  heterogeneous,  as  fand,  or  the  like,  among  them. 

Earths  are  defined  to  be  friable,  opake,  infipid  bodies  ;  not  in¬ 
flammable,  verifiable  by  extreme  heat,  diffufible  in  water,  and  fe¬ 
parable  from  it  by  filtration.  .  ; 

The  fimple  earths  are  divided  into  two  orders  ;  and  under  thofe, 
into  five  genera.  Of  the  firfl  order  are  thofe  earths  which  are  na¬ 
turally  moift,  of  fmooth  furfaces,  and  of  a  firmer  texture  ;  and  of 
the  fecond  are  thofe  which  are  naturally  dry,  of  rough  dufty  fur- 
faces,  and  of  a  loofer  texture.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  orders,  there  are 
three  genera,  the  boles,  the  clays,  and  the  marles  ;  and  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  thre  are  two,  the  ochres,  and  the  tripelas,  according  to  Hill’s 
diftribution  ;  and  chalks,  according  to  Da  Cofta.  The  feveral  dif- 
tinguiihing  characters  of  which  are  thefe : 

Of  the  firft  order,  l.  Boles  are  earths  moderately  coherent,  pon- 
derods,  foft,  not  (tiff  or  vifcid,  but,  in  fome  degree,  duft ile  while 
moift,  compofed  off  fine  particles,  fmooth  to  the  touch,  eafily 
breaking  between  the  fingers,  readily  diffufible  in  water,  and 
freely  and  eafily  fubfiding  from  it.  See  Bolk. 

2.  Clays  are  earths  firmly  coherent,  weighty,  and  compact,  very 
ft  iff  and  vifcid,  ductile  to  a  great  degree  while  moift,  fmooth  to 
the  touch,  not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  eafily  diffu¬ 
fible  in  water,  and,  when  mixed  in  it,  not  readily  fubfiding  from 
it.  See  Clay.  ° 

4.  Marls  are  earths  but  (lightly  coherent,  not  ductile,  ftiff,  or 
vifcid,, while  moift,  moft  eafily  diffufible  in,  and  dlfunited  by 
water,. and  by  it  reduced  to  a  foft,  loofe,  incoherent  mafs.  See 
Marle. 

Of  the  fecond  order  are,  1.  Ochres.  Thefe  are  earths  (lightly 
coherent,  compofed  of  fine,  fmooth,  foft  argillaceous  particles, 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  readily  diffufible  in  water.  See  the  article 
Ochre. 
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2.  Tripelas  are  .earths  firmly  coherent,  compofed  c 
hard,  particles,  and  not  readily  diffufible  in  water.  M.  I 
Cofta,  inftead  of  tripelas,  fubllitutes  the  genus  of  chalks,  whic 
defines  to  be  earths  generally  hard  and  dry,  harfh  and  rough  tc 
touch,  and  readily  diffufible  in  water.  See  Chalk. 

The  compound  earths  are  a  clafs  of  foftile  bodies,  ufually 
founded  with  the  genuine  and  fimple  earths,  as  if  (iibllances  c 
fame  kind,  but  being  of  a  very  different  nature  and  origin.  ' 
■  are  fciffiE  compofed  of  argillaceous  and  marly  particles,  fepa 
•and  divided  by  adventitious  matter,  and  never  found  free  from 
a  mixtures,  or  in  the  date  of  pure  fimple  marles  or  clays.  O 
'.clals  of  foflils  there  are  two  general  orders  ;  thofe  of. the  on 
knovvn  by  the  name  of  loams,  and  are  compofed  of  fand  and  . 
and  thofe  of  the  other  are  called  moulds;  thefe  are  the  earths 
;  vegetables  grow  in,  and  are  compofed  of  argillaceous  and  marly 
tic  es,  feparated  by  fand,  fmall  pebbles,  and  the  grit  of  (tone 
dually,  intermixed  with,  and  enriched  by,  the  putrefied  rer 


of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  Of  each  of  thefe  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  genera.  See  the  articles  Loam,  Mould,  and  Terra. 

Earth,  animal,  of  the  clafs  of  chalks,  confifts  of  (hells  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  or  that  which  is  obtained  by  calcination,  or  putrefaftion  of 
animal  fubftances  ;  under  which  head  are  comprifed  (hells  of  fifties 
and  of  eggs  ;  earths  of  calcined  bones  and  horns;  earth  of  blood* 
flefli,  (kins  of  animals,  &c. 

Earths,  mercurial,  a  fubftance  faid  by  chemifts  to  enter  chiefly 
into  the  compofition  of  metallic  bodies,  together  with  vitrifiable  earth 
and  phlogifton,  called  by  Becher  the  inflammable  earth. 

Earths,  vegetable,  are,  1.  Thofe  obtained  by  becoming  foft, 
fpongy,  and  farinaceous  plants.  2.  That  procured  by  burning  the 
harder  and  lefs  fucculent  plants.  3.  That  obtained  by  burning 
wood,  which  is  calcareous,  and  fufible  with  the  greater  difficulty. 

Earth,  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  See  Land,  Soil;  alfo 
our  fylfem  of  Agriculture,  p.  69. 

Earth,  untried,  is  that  foil,  or  earth,  which  is  fix  or  feven 
inches  deep,  where  neither  fpade  nor  plough  has  reached.  It  is 
greatly  recommended  for  amendments  and  improvements,  both  in 
the  fruit  and  kitchen-garden.  Melons  and  cucumbers  need  no 
other  comport  than  this  untried  earth  ;  and  afparagus  itfelf  will 
profper,  at  leaft,  as  well  in  this  untried  earth,  as  with  all  the  ufual 
expencc-of  dung.  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  that  if  the  choiceft  fruit- 
trees  be  planted  herein,  they  prefently  difeover  an  uncommon 
healthfulnefs  and  vigour.  • 

Earth  of  mineral  waters.  Mineral  waters,  in  general,  contain 
i  earth  of  fome  kind,  though  very  different  in  quantity  and  in  nature. 
In  different  waters,  thefe  are  found  of  different  colours  and  appear¬ 
ances  ;  fome  white,  fome  grey,  fome yellowiff,  fome  reddifh,  and 
I  fome  brown. .  They  are  alfo  as  different  in  their  qualities  as  in  their 
form  ;  fome  of  them  are  (oluble  in  acids  ;  others  are  not  fo;  fome 
fufible  in  the  fire  ;  others  not ;  and  fome  retain  their  natural  colour, 
after  burning;  offers  change  it  in  the  fire;  fo  that  forae  are  marly, 
others  argillaceous,  others  ochreous,  and  fome  fandy:  others  are 
produced  by  the  concretion  of  certain  juices,  faline  or  fulphureous, 
and  others  not  fo. 

Earth-^wL,  in  hufloandry,  See.  are  a  very  common  fence 
about  London,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  Where  (tones  are 
not  to  be  had  cheap,  thefe  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  fences,  both 
for  foundnefs  and  lading. 

The  belt  manner  ot  making  them  is  this  :  Dig  up  fome  turf  in  a 
gralfy  place,  a  fpit  deep,  or  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  fpade,  and 
about  tour  or  five  inches  thick  ;  lay  thefe  turfs,  with  the  grafs  out¬ 
ward,  even  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  backfide  of  thefe  lay 
another  row  of  turt,  having  a  foot  fpace  o(  (olid  ground  on  the  out- 
fide  to  prevent  the  bank  from  flipping  in,  if  it  (hould  be  any  ways 
faulty.  On  the  outftde  of  this  make  a  ditch,  or  elfe  let  the  Tides  be 
lowered  both  ways  with  a  (lope  two  feet  deep,  and  there  will  be  no 
pafture  loft  by  the  fence,  becaufe  it  will  bear  grafs  on  both  (ides. 

1  he  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ditches,  or  from  the  dope,  muft 
;  be  thrown  in  between  the  two  rows  of  turf,  till  the  middle  is  made 
level  with  the  reft:  then  lay  on  two  more  rows  of  turf  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  with  more  of  the  earth  fill  up  and  make  level  as  before. 
Let  this  method  be  continued  till  the  bank  is  raifed  four  feet  high, 
or  more,  if  neceffary,  only  obferving,  that  the  higher  it  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  the  wider  the  foundation  muft  be  made.  As  the  bank  is  car¬ 
ried  up,  the  Tides  muft  not  be  raifed  perpendicular,  but  (loping,  in¬ 
ward  both  ways,  fo  that  at  the  top  it  may  be  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  wide.  This  fort  of  fence,  when  made  with  lefs  care,  and 
faced  with  clay,  is  left  naked,  and  ferves  very  well  in  fome  places  ; 
but,  when  it  is  thus  managed  with  the  turf,  the  joinings  of  the 
feveral  pieces  are  hid  in  a  little  time,  by  the  growth  of  the  grafty 
part  of  the  turf  on  each  fide,  and  it  makes  a  beautiful  fence, 

,  of  as  green  and  pleafant  a  colour  as  the  reft  of  the  field. 

The  great  improvement  upon  this  plan  is  the  planting  quickfets, 
or  young  white-thorn  plants,  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
bank.  The  earth  on  each  fide  of  thefe  may  be  raifed  up  with 
i  a  fort  of  wall,  and  the  rain  that  falls  all  preferved  for  the  plants. 
This  plenty  of  water,  and  depth  of  fine  earth,  makes  the  young 
plants  grow  quicker  and  more  vigoroully  than  any  other  way ; 
and  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  hedges  is  propagated  this  way.  When 
this  fort  of  hedge  is  young,  there  mult  be  placed  on  each  fide  of  it 
a  (hort  dry  fence,  of  about  a  foot  high,  to  keep  the  (heep  from 
cropping  thefe  young  plants,  but  this  may  be  afterwards  taken  away. 

!  T  here  is  one  caution  neceffary  in  regard  to  the  making  thefe 
banks,  which  is,  that  they  muft  never  be  made  in  a  very  dry  feafon, 
becaufe,  if  much  rain  (hould  follow,  the  earth  of  the  bank  would 
1  well  and  burft  out,  or  fpoil  the  (liape  of  the  bank  ;  but,  if  this  (hould 
happen,  it  is  eafily  repaired.  This  beautiful  fence  may  be  made  at 
a  (mailer  price  than  thofe  accnftomcd  to  thefe  things  may  imagine,  j 
In  good  digging  ground,  where  men  work  at  about  fourteen  pence 
per  day,  it  may  be  made  and  planted  with  quick  for  two  (hillings  a 
pole.  It  may  be  made  proper  for  the  keeping  in  of  deer,  only  byfhe 
(mall  addition  o(  planting,  at  every  eight  or  ten  feet  diftance,  a  port: 
a  little  (lanting,  with  a  mortife  in  it;  let  this  Hand  about  two  feet 
above  the  bank,  and  into  the  mortifes,  all  along,  put  a  rail  made 
I  ot  a  bough  of  any  tree  ;  no  deer  will  ever  go  over  this,  nor  can  they 
j  creep  under  it,  as  they  often  do,  when  a  pale  tumbles  down.  The 
.quick,  on  the  top  of  this  bank,  may  be  kept  clipped,  and  will 
grow  very  thick,  and  will  afford  the  beftfhelter  for  cattle  of  any  fence 
in  ufe  with  us. 

Earth -nut,  araebis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  dec  an. 
dria  clafs.  The  empalemeet  of  the  flower  opens  in  two  parts*;  the 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly- kind,  and  has  (lamina,  nine  of  which 
coalefce,  and  the  upper  one  (lands  off  In  the  center  is  fituated  an 
oblong  germen,  which  turns  to  an  oblong  pod,  containing  two  or 
three  oblong  blunt  feeds.  We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
which,  it  is  thought,  came  originally  from  Africa,  though-  fome 
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provinces  in  America  abound  with  it,  where  the  negroes  cultivate  it 
for  food,  and  eat  it  both  raw  and  roafted. 

This  plant,  with  fome  others  of  the  trifoliate  kind,  has  the  property 
of  burying  it’s  feeds  under  ground.  As  foon  as  the  plant  is  in  flower,  ' 
it  is  bent  towards  the  ground  till  it  touches  it.  The  pointal  of  the 
flower  is  then  thruft  into  the  ground  to  a  fuffident  depth,  where  it 
extends  itfelf,  and  forms  the  feed-velTel  and  fruit,  which  is  brought 
to  maturity  under  ground.  An  oil  is  exprelfed  from  the  ground  peas, 
which  Sir  Hans  Sloane  maintains  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  almonds, 
and  which,  it  is  faid,  may  be  ufed,  at  a  very  cheap  price,  for  the 
fame  purpofes,  both  of  food  and  phylic,  as  the  oil  of  almonds,  or 
olives. 

kLAHTH-pucerons,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a 
fpecies  of  infet  very  Angular  in  it’s  place  of  abode.  In  the  month 
of  March,  if  the  turf  be  raifed  in  feveral  places  in  any  dry  pafture, 
there  will  be  found,  under  fome  parts  of  it,  cinders  of  ants,  and,  on 
a  further  fearch,  it  will  be  ufually  found,  that  thefe  animals  are  ga¬ 
thered  about  fome  pucerons  of  a  peculiar  fpecies.  Thefe  arc  large, 
and  of  ^  greyifli  colour,  and  are  ufually  found  in  the  midfl  of  the 
clufters  of  ants.  The  common  abode  of  the  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
pucerons  is  on  the  young  branches  or  leaves  of  trees. 

Earth,  in  aflronomy,  is  one  of  the  primary  planets,  according  to 
the  fyftem  of  Copernicus.  '  It’s  charadter  is  0. 

EARTHING,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  Agnifies  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  fhrtibs  and  plants,  as  vines,  celery,  &c.  with  earth. 

A  pkilofophical  Differtation  on  EARTHQUAKES. 

EARTHQUAKE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  violent  agitation,  or  trem¬ 
bling  of  fome  conliderable  part  of  the  earth,  generally  attended  with 
a  terrible  noife  like  thunder,  and  fometimes  with  an  eruption  of  fire, 
water,  winds,  &c. 

Earthquakes  are  allowed  to  be  the  greated  and  mod  terrible  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  there  being  no  fecurjty  againd  their  effedls,  when 
they  come  with  the  lead  degree  of  violence. 

There  are  two  forts  of  earthquakes;  the  one  caufed  by  the  a&ion 
of  fubterraneous  fires  and  the  explofion  of  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
not  felt  but  at  fmall  ditlances,  and  at  the  times  that  the  volcanoesare 
agitated,  or  before  they  begin  to  open:  and  the  other  from  air. 
When  the  materials  that  form  fubterraneous  fires  come  to  be  fer¬ 
mented,  heated,  and  inflamed,  the  fire  makes  efforts  on  all  Tides ;  and 
if  it  does  not  naturally  find  an  outlet,  it  raifes  the  earth,  and  makes 
a  paflage  for  itfelf  by  throwing  it  off',  by  which  means  a  volcano  is 
produced,  the  effedls  of  which  are  repeated,  and  they  lad  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  it  contains :  if  this  matter 
be  inconfiderable,  there  may  happen  a  railing  of  the  ground,  a  com¬ 
motion,  and  an  earthquake ,  without  any  volcano  being  formed  by  that 
means  :  the  air,  produced  and  rarefied  by  the  fubterraneous  fire,  may 
likewife  find  fmall  outlets  by  which  it  may  efcape  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
there  will  only  happen  an  earthquake  without  any  eruption  or  volcano. 
But  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable  matter,  and  when 
it  is  locked  up  and  confined  by  folid  and  compact  ftibdances,  tfiere 
happens  a  commotion  and  a  volcano  too  :  but  all  thefe  commotions 
caufe  no  more  than  the  fird  fort  of  earthquakes,  and  can  only  (hake  a 
fmall  fpace  of  ground.  A  very  violent  eruption,  for  indance,  of 
Mount  ./Etna  will  caufe  an  earthquake  over  the  whole  ifland  of 
Sicily  ;  but  it  will  never  extend  to  three  or  four  hundred  leagues 
didance.  When  fome  new  vents  of  fire  have  been  formed  in  Mount 
Vefuvius,  there  are  felt  at  the  fame  time  earthquakes  at  Naples,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano;  but  thefe  concuifions  have 
never  fhaken  the  Alps,  nor  been  communicated  to  France,  or  other 
countries  remote  from  Vefuvius :  in  this  manner  earthquakes,  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  volcanoes,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace;  which 
is  properly  the  effect  of  the  re-action  of  the  fire,  and  they  fhake  the 
earth,  judas  the  explofion  of  a  powder-magazine  caufes  a  fenfible 
concuffion  at  feveral  leagues  diflance. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  earthquakes  very  different  as  to  their 
effects,  and,  probably,  as  to  their  caufes ;  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  are 
felt  at  conliderable  didances,  and  which  fhake  a  long  tract  or  flip  of 
ground  without  any  volcano  or  eruption  appearing.  We  have  in¬ 
fiances  of  earthquakes  which  are  felt  at  the  fame  time  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  even  in  Hungary;  and  thefe  always  extend  a 
gnat  deal  more  in  length  than  in  breadth;  they  fhake  a  tract  of 
ground  with  more  or  lefs  violence  in  different  places;  and  they  are 
almoft  always  accompanied  with  a  dull  noife,  much  like  that  of  a 
large  carriage  that  rolls  along  fwiftly. 

Caufes  of  Subterraneous  Earthquakes. 

In  order  to  underfiand  thoroughly  what  may  be  the  caufes  of  this 
kind  of  earthquake,  we  mud  remember  that  all  inflammable  matters 
capable  of  explofion,  fuch  as  gun-powder,  generate  a  large  quantity 
of  air  ;  that  this  air,  produced  by  the  fire,  is  in  a  date  of  very  great 
rarefaction  ;  and  that  by  means  of  this  compreflion,  in  which  it  finds 
itfelf  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  mud  produce  very  violent  effects. 
Let  us,  therefore,  fuppofe  that  at  a  very  conliderable  depth,  as  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  fathoms,  there  be  found  pyrites  and  other 
fulphureous  fubdances,  and  that  by  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
filtering  of  the  waters,  or  other  caufes,  thefe  happen  to  take  fire,  let 
us  fee  what  will  be  the  refult ;  in  the  fird  place,  thefe  fubdances  are 
not  regularly  difpofed  in  horizontal  Jlrata;  on  the  contrary,  tney  are 
contained  in  the  perpendicular  fiffures,  in  the  caverns  at  the  foot  of 
thefe  fiffures,  and  in  other  places  where  the  water  can  act,  and  into 
which  they  can  penetrate  :  thefe  fubdances,  coming  to  take  fire,  will 
generate  a  large  quantity  of  air,  whofe  fpring  being  compreffed  in  a 
little  room,  as  in  that  of  a  cavern,  will  not  only  fhake  the  ftiperior 
ground,  but  feek  for  pafl'ages  to  efcape  by  and  to  extricate  itfelf. 
The  paflages  that  prefent  themfelves,  are  the  caverns  and  canals 
formed  by  the  fubterraneous  waters  and  rivulets  ;  the  rarefied  air 
will  violently  precipitate  into  all  the  paflages  that'are  open,  and  form 
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thereof  -  th  tbe  furface  of  the  earth,  accompanied  with  concuffions 
far  as  Ih  r  fubterrarieo“s  wind  produced  by  the  fire  will  extend  as 
as  thefe  cavities,  and  caufe  an  earthquake  more  or  lefs  violent  in 

leZ°rtl0n  ”  £  ,S  rem0te  fr0m  the  fire’  and  finds  palfages  more  or 
w  ,“  mo^lon  be,ng  performed  lengthwife,  thf  concuffion 

or  La nf,hC  faT  d'£?‘0n’  and  ^wthquake  felt  in  a  long  zone 
or  traa  °f  grond.  This  air  will  caufe  no  eruption,  or  volcano 
becaufe  it  wdl  find  fuffident  room  lodUate  itfelf,  or,  rather  becaufe 
r  fin  °ntletSn  aIld  lir“e  OUt  in  form  of  wind  or  vapour /and  even 

bl  Wh  Ut  R  ’  tiat,threre  are  aaual,y  any  fubterraneous  pafl'ages 
by  which  this  air  and  thefe  vapours  can  efcape,  we  mqy  eafily  con¬ 
ceive,  that  in  the  very  place  where  the  firft  explofion  happens,  the 

daifed  UP  t0  r co,nflderable  hei§ht»  ‘be  adjoining  place 
muff  be  divided  and  rent  afunder  horizontally,  in  order  to  correfpond 

with  the  primary  motion,  which  is  fuffident  to  make  pafl'ages  that 
may  communicate  the  motion  to  a  very  great  diflance.  This  expli¬ 
cation  agrees  with  all  the  phenomena.  An  earthquake  is  not  felt 
the  very  fame  mftantin  two  diftant  places,  for  inflance,  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  leagues;  there  is  no  external  eruption  of  fire  caufed  by 
thefe  earthquakes  that  reach  to  fome  difiance;  and  the  noife  that  ac 
companies  them,  almoft  always  points  out  the  progreffive  motion  of 
the  fubterraneous  fire. 

What  has  been  faid  may  be  farther  confirmed  by  connecting  it  with 
other  tads.  It  is  well  known,  that  mines  exhale  vapours  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  winds  produced  by  tffe  current  of  the  waters,  and  that 
there  are  often  obferved  in  them  currents  of  unwholefome  air  and 
fnffocating  exhalations;  and  befides,  there  are  holes,  abyfles  and 
deep  lakes  on  the  earth,  that  produce  winds,  as  the  lake  of  Boleflaw 
in  Bohemia.  * 


Remarkable  Earthquakes. 

Earthquakes  have  been  frequent  in  Jamaica.  The  inhabitants. 
Dr.  Sloane  informs  us,  expect  one  every  year.  This  author  gives 
us  the  hiftory  of  one  in  1687  ;  and  another  horrible  one  in  1692,  is 
delcribed  by  leveral  anonymous  authors.  In  two  minutes  time  this 
fhook  down  and  drowned  nine  tenths  of  the  town  of  Port-Royal. 
The  houfes  funk  outright,  30  or  40  fathoms  deep.  The  earth  open¬ 
ing,  fwallowedup  people;  and  they  rofe  in  other  ftreets,  fome  in  the 
middle  of  the  harbour;  and  yet  many  were  faved,  though  there  were 
2000  people  loft,  and  1000  acres  of  land  funk.  All  the  houfes  were 
thrown  down  throughout  the  ifland.  One  Hopkins  had  his  planta¬ 
tion  removed  half  a  mile  from  it’s  place.  Of  all  wells,  from  one  fa¬ 
thom  to  fix  or  feven,  the  water  flew  out  at  the  top  with  a  vehement 
motion.  While  the  houfes  on  one  fide  of  the  ftreet  were  fwallowed 
up,  on  the  others  they  were  thrown  on  heaps ;  and  the  fand  in  the 
ftreet  rofe  like  waves  in  the  fea,  lifting  up  every  body  that  flood  on  it, 
and  immediately  dropping  down  into  pits;  and  at  the  fame  inftant  a 
flood  of  water  breaking  in,  rolled  them  over  and  over  ;  fome  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  beams  and  rafters,  &c.  Ships  and  floops  in  the  harbour 
were  overfet  and  loft  ;  the  Swan  frigate,  particularly,  was  thrown 
over  by  the  motion  of  the  fea  and  finking  of  the  wharf,  and  was  dri¬ 
ven  over  the  tops  of  many  houfes.  It  was  attended  with  a  hollow 
rumbling  noife  like  that  of  thunder.  Ill  lefs  than  a  minute,  three 
quarters  of  the  houfes,  and  the  ground  they  flood  on,  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  were  all  funk  quite  under  water;  and  the  little  part  left  be¬ 
hind  was  no  better  than  a  heap  of  rubbifh.  The  fhake  was  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  that  it  threw  people  down  on  their  knees  or  their  faces  as  they 
were  running  about  for  fhelter.  The  ground  heaved  and  fwelled  like 
a  rolling  fea;  and  feveral  houfes,  11111  Handing,  were  ffiuffled  and 
moved  fome  yards  out  of  their  places.  A  whole  ftreet  is  faid  to  be 
twice  as  broad  now  as  before;  and  in  many  places,  the  earth  would 
crack,  and  open  and  fhut,  quick  and  fafl.  Of  which  openings,  two 
or  three  hundred  might  be  feen  at  a  time ;  in  fome  whereof,  the 
people  were  fwallowed  up  ;  others,  the  earth  clofing,  were  caught  by 
the  middle,  and  prefled  to  death ;  as  to  others,  the  heads  only  ap¬ 
peared.  The.larger  openings  fwallowed  up  houfes ;  and  out  of  fome 
would  iflue  whole  rivers  of  waters,  fpouted  up  a  great  height  into 
the  air,  and  threatening  a  deluge  to  that  part  the  earthquake  fpared. 
The  whole  was  attended  with  flenches  and  offenfive  fmells,  the  noife 
of  falling  mountains  at  a  diflance,  &c.  and  the  fky  in  a  minute’s  time 
was  turned  dull  and  reddifh  like  a  glowing  oven.  Yet,  as  great  a 
fufferer  as  Port- Royal  was,  more  houfes  were  left  Handing  therein 
than  on  the  whole  ifland  befide.  Scarce  a  planting-houfe  or  fugar- 
work  was  left  Handing  in  all  Jamaica.  A  great  part  of  them  were 
fwallowed  up,  houfes,  people,  and  trees  all  at  once,  in  lieu  of  which, 
afterwards  appeared  great  ponds  of  water.  Many  of  the  fhakes 
continued  above  two  months.  The  earthquake  was  followed  by  a 
ficknefs,  from  the  noifome  vapours  belched  forth,  which  fwept  away 
above  3000  perfons  of  thofe  which  were  left. 

By  the  earthquake  at  Lima,  in  1687,  about  5000  perfons  were  de- 
flroyed;  this  being  of  the  vibratory  kind,  fo  that  the  beils  in  the 
fteeples  rung  of  themfelves.  That  of  Lima  and  the  port  of  Callas  of 
Peru,  in  1746,  lafted  15  minutes,  demolifhed  moft  of  the  buildings 
in  the  city,  deflroyed  moll  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fwallowed  up  ie- 
veral  fhips  then  in  port.  There  happened  alfo  an  earthquake  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1749  ;  two  others  were  alfo  felt  in  England,  in  1750  and 
1777.  To  thefe  we  may  add  that  violent  earthquake  at  Lifbon  in 
November,  1755;  during  the  firft  fhock  of  which,  thegreatell  part 
of  the  public  edifices  and  other  buildings  of  the  city  were  thrown 
down,  and  not  lefs  than  60,000  of  it’s  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins. 
1  he  earth  opened  in  fiffures  in  feveral  parts,  and  light  flames  of  fire 
were  obferved  to  iflue  from  the  Tides  of  the  mountains,  relembling 
thofe  of  kindled  charcoal.  The  fhock  was  alfo  felt  50  leagues  off  at 
fea;  and  was  very  violent  at  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Cadiz.  And  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1789,  a  violent  and  definitive  fhock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt  in  the  town  of  Borgo  San  Sepulcro,  in  Italy  ;  bv 
which  the  cathedral  was  partly  deflroyed,  and  fome  churches,  with 
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many  houfes,  intirtrly  io ;  the  prifons  being  opened,  the  prifoners  fled, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  made  the  belt  of  their  way  out  of  the  town 
into  the  country.  In  a  village  five  miles  from  the  above  place,  the 
earth  opened,  and  (wallowed  up  above  thirty  houfes,  with  all  their 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  village,  confiding  of  above 
15c  houfes,  was  afterwards  dedroyed.  The  earth  there  opened  in 
many  places,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle  perilhed,  befides  above 
iooo  perfons.  At  Cel'paia,  not  far  from  Borgo  San  Sepulcro,  all 
the  houfes  and  corn-harvell  were  intireiy  dcflroyed. 

Earthquakes,  it  is  true,  are  a  great  deal  more  frequent  in  places 
where  volcanoes  are  than  elfewhere ;  as  in  Sicily  and  Naples;  and  it 
is  w'ell  known  from  obfervations  made  at  different  times,  that  the 
mod  violent  earthquakes  happen  at  the  time  of  the  greated  eruptions 
of  volcanoes. 

Artificial  Earthquake. 

Earthquakes  may  be  produced  artificially,  by  mixing  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fulphur,  and  the  filings  of  iron,  and  beating  them  together, 
with  an  addition  of  water,  into  a  kind  of  pade;  and  burying  the 
whole  three  or  four  feet  under  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  feven 
or  eight  hours  time  the  earth  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack,  and  fmoke, 
and  burft  out  into  flames. 

The  Theory  Earthquakes. 

This  branch  of  knowledge  hath  received  confiderable  alterat  ion 
and  improvement  from  modern  eledrical  difcoveries.  The  fird  per- 
fon  who  advanced  the  notion,  thqj  earthquakes  were  probably  caufed 
by  eledricity,  was  Dr.  Stukeley,  on  occafion  of  thofe  that  happened 
in  England  in  the  year  1749  and  1750.  He  urges  a  variety  of  ob- 
jedions  againd  the  common  hypothefis,  which  aferibe  earthquakes 
to  fubterraneous  winds,  fires,  vapours,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  an 
explofion,  and  thus  heaves  up  the  ground.  He  thinks  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  cavernous  ft  ru  dure  of  the  earth,  which  this  hypothefis 
requires;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  there  is  re«ifon  to  believe  that  it 
is  in  a  great  meafure  folid.  Earthquakes  have  alfo  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  without  any  eruption  of  fire,  vapour,  fmoke,  or  (met),  which 
he  thinks  is  utterly  inconfiltent  with  the  fuppofition  of  their  being 
occafioned  by  any  fubterraneous  vapours ;  efpecially  in  cafes  where 
the  fhuck  is  of  confiderable  extent ;  befides,  this  is  a  caufe  altogether 
inadequate  to  fuch  an  effed;  for  a  fubterraneous  power  capable  of 
■loving  a  furface  of  earth  only  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  mud  be 
lodged  at  lead  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  below  the  furface,  and  move 
an  inverted  cone  of  folid  earth,  vvhofe  bafe  is  thirty  miles  in  diameter, 
and  axis  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  which  he  judges  to  be  abfolutely 
impoflible:  how  much  more  inconceivable,  then,  that  any  fuch  power 
could  produce  the  earthquake  of  1755,  which  was  felt  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  or  that  of  Afia 
Minor,  A.  D.  17,  by  which  thirteen  great  cities  were  dedroyed  in 
one  night,  and  wliich  fliook  a  mafs  of  earth  three  hundred  miles  in 
diameter,  in  order  to  which  the  moving  power,  if  it  had  been  in¬ 
ternal  fire  or  vapour,  mud  have  been  lodged  two  hundred  miles  below 
the  furface ! 

Dr.  Priedley,  in  his  Hid.  of  eledricity,  obferves  upon  the  theories 
of  Dr.  Stukeley,  Sec.  that  a  more  probable  hypothefis  may  perhaps 
be  formed  out  of  them.  “  Suppol’e  (fays  he)  the  eledric  matter  to 
be,  fome  way  or  other,  accumulated  on  one  part  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  on  account  of  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  not  eafily  to 
diffufe  itfelf;  it  may,  as  Signior  Beccaria  fuppofes,  force  it’s  way 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  forming  clouds  in  it’s  paflage,  out 
of  the  vapours  which  doat  in  the  atmofphere,  and  occafion  a  hidden 
fhower,  which  may  further  promote  the  paflage  of  the  fiuid.  The 
whole  furface  thus  unloaded,  will  receive  a  concuflion,  like  any  other' 
conducting  fubdance,  on  parting  with,  or  receiving,  a  quantity  of 
the eledric  fluid.  The  rudiing  noife  will  likewife  fweep  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country.  And  upon  this  fuppofition  alfo,  the 
fluid  in  it’s  difeharge  from  the  country,  will  naturaly  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  rivers,  and  alfo  take  the  advantage  of  any  eminences 
to  facilitate  it’s  afeent  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.” 

Principles  on  which  the  Phenomena  may  be  explained. 

If  it  is  attempted  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  phacnomena  of 
earthquakes,  which  (hall  be  free  from  the  objections  above-mentioned, 
and  from  all  others,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the  fird  place,  to  confider 
thofe  parts  of  the  fyltem  of  nature  which  feem  to  be  mod  affeCted 
during  the  terrible  phenomena  we  treat  of.  Thefe  parts  are,  the  air, 
the  folid  earth,  and  the  water.  Of  thefe,  the  two  former  are  elec¬ 
trics  per  Je ;  the  latter  is  a  conductor,  though  a  bad  one.  Hence 
it  follows: 

1.  That  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  earth  which  is  mixed 
with  any  quantity  of  water,  that  mixture  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  an  eleClric  per  fe,  and  vice  verfa. 

2.  It  alfo  follows,  that  whatever  quantity  of  eleClricity  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  folid  earth,  will  be  quickly  taken  off  from  it  by 
the  water  which  is  mixed  with  it,  and  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
eleClric  matter  is  carried  off  from  an  excited  globe  by  a  metallic 
conduClor. 

3.  The  whole  earth  is  moid,  and  therefore  in  fome  degree  a  con¬ 
duClor.  Neverthelefs,  as  earth  of  all  kinds,  when  perfectly  dry,  is 
found  to  be  an  eleClric,  capable  of  receiving  a  charge  like  glafs,  it  is 
therefore  poflible,  that  the  eleClric  power  of  the  earth  may  be  excited 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  moidure  of.  the  folid  parts  cannot  eafily 
contain  the  quantity  of  eleClricity  Communicated. 

4-  In  this  cafe,  the  earth  mud  either  give  undoubted  figns  of  it’s 
being  excited  in  the  fame  manner  that  other  excited  eleCtrics  do,  or 
the  eleClricity  mud  be  difeharged  fomewhere  elfe. 

5.  To  receive  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  eleClric  matter  that  may 
be  communicated  to  the  folid  earth,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  always 
ready.  Thefe,  being  a  much  better  conduClor  than  earth,  mud 
be  a  principal  OTpftO  of  preferring  the  equilibrium  of  eleClricity  in 


the  different  parts  of  tiie  earth  ;  and  hence  we  fee  a  natural  reafna 
why  the  waters  of  the  ocean  (hould  cover  fo  large  a  proper, i  n  of  ihe 
globe  as  they  are  known  to  do. 

6.  It  is  known,  that  fire  is  alfo  a  conduClor  of  eledricity.  There¬ 
fore,  wherever  a  quantity  of  eleClric  matter  is  colleded  in  any  part 
of  the  folid  earth,  if  it  can  neither  he  conveniently,  received  by  the 
moidure  which  the  earth  naturally  contains,  nor  by  the  ocean  in  it’s 
neighbourhood,  it  will  difeharge  itfelf  by  any  volcano  that  happens 
to  be  in  an  atlive  date,  near  the  place  where  that  collodion  of 
eledric  matter  is." 

7.  It  is  alfo  found,  that  the  eledric  fl;iid,  being  violently  refided 
by  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere,  has  always  a  tendency  to  dif¬ 
eharge  itfelf  in  thofe  places  where  that  relidance  is  load.  The 
tops  of  very  high  mountains,  therefore,  where  the  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  greatly  diminiflied,  will  alfo  afford  a  ready  paflage  for 
the  eledric  fluid  when  it  is  colleded  in  very  great  quantity  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

8.  If,  from  fome  natural  caufes,  the  eledric  matter  (hall  happen 
to  be  colleded  in  the  bowels  of  th«  earih  in  any  particular  place  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  fuch  obdacles  are  thrown  in  it’s  way,  that  it  can 
neither  difeharge  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  nor  into  the  atmofphere,  by 

’  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  nor  by  the  more  open  palfages  of  volca¬ 
noes;  the  mod  terrible  confequences  mud  enfue:  the  matter  being 
pent  up,  and  the  caufe  by  which  it  is  colleded  continuing  dill  to  ad, 
it’s  impulfe  becomes  at  lad  irrtfiflible.  It  then  flies  againd  every  ob- 
(hcle  with  inconceivable  violence.  It  breaks  out  in  all  thofe  places 
where  there  is  the  lead  refillance,  and  therefore  the  (hock  is  direded 
a  great  number  of  different  ways  at  once. 

The  height  of  the  mi  untains  renders  them  the  objeds  of  the  de- 
drudive  force  of  this  fluid  much  more  than  any  buildings  whatever. 
Hence  they  are  often  rent,  and  rocks  thrown  down  from  them.  The 
water  contained  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  earth,  being  a  condudor  of 
eledricity,  becomes  overloaded  with  it;  and,  when  it  can  receive  no 
more,  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  impulfe  of  the  red,  and  therefore  is 
thrown  out  of  the  eartlt  in  great  quantities.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  waters  on  the  furface  ot  the  earth  are  mod  violently  agitated. 
The  fni.aH  quantities  contained  in  wells  are  thrown  out  at  the  tops  of 
them;  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain  too  great  a  quantity  of 
water  to  be  thrown  off  from  the  earth,  rife  in  billows:  the  ocean 
itfelf,  receiving  more  eledric  matter,  than  can  immediately  be  dif- 
perfed  through  the  whole  body  of  water,  or  evaporate  into  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  retreats  from  the  land,  and  is  raifed  in  vad  mountains. 
The  folid  earth  itfelf,  being  unable  either  to  condud  the  fluid  quietly 
to  thofe  parts  where  it  is  wanted,  or  to  return  it,  is  violently  lhaken, 
or  rent  in  multitudes  of  places  ;  and  this  not  only  on  the  furface,  but 
to  great  depths.  The  elcdlricity  being  now  in  fome  meafure  dif¬ 
eharged  from  the  earth,  the  ocean  rulhes  forward  with  fury  to  dif¬ 
eharge  in  it’s  turn  the  excels  of  eledric  matter  it  jud  before  received 
from  the  earth.  If  there  are  volcanoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
violent  difeharge  of  eledricity  is  fuie  to  manifeft  itfelf  by  fetting 
them  in  a  flame;  and  thus,  till  theequilibrium  is  redored,  all  nature 
feems  to  be  threatened  with  diflblution.  Even  in  thole  places  where 
the  force  of  the  eledric  fluid  is  not  able  to  (hake  the  folid  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  manifeds  it’s  power  by  agitating  the  waters  in  the  manner 
above  deferibed.  Water  being  a  much  better  co'ndndor  of  eledri¬ 
city  than  earth,  this  fnbtle  fluid,  as  foon  as  it  can  get  out  from  the 
folid  earth,  flies  to  the  water.  The  conlequence  is,  that  the  water 
immediately  fwells  up,  and  is  attraded  by  whatever  part  of  the  earth 
has  lefs  eledricity  than  itfelf.  Hence  thofe  flrange  irregular  motions 
of  the  waters  in  different  places,  fo  particularly  obferved  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  at  Lifoon ;  and  which  it  feems  impoflible  to  ac¬ 
count  for  from  any  other  caufe  than  an  immediate  difeharge  of  elec¬ 
tric  matter  (rom  the  earth  into  them. 

9.  As  it  is  impoflible  that  any  part  of  the  earth  can  be  eledrified 
without  communicating  a  proportionable  (hare  of  eledricity  to  the 
animals  that  live  upon  it,  and  have  a  conftant communication  with 
it,  it  thence  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  confiderable  commotion 
in  the  ejedric  matter  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  without 
affeding  that  which  is  contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  Hence 
the  brutes,  who  feem  to  be  more  fenfible  of  fuch  commotion  thaw 
we,  run  about,  and  (hew  figns  of  fear,  before  the  earthquake  corner 
on;  and  hence  the  giddinefs,  ficknefs,  See.  which  the  human  race 
are  fubjed  to  during  the  time  of  the  (hock,  even  though  they  do  not 
fee!  it,  as  was  the  cafe  at  Gibraltar. 

10.  As  the  atmofphere  has  a  communication  with  the  earth,  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  earth  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  con¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  eledric  matter,  without  communica¬ 
ting  to  the  atmofphere  a  proportionable  quantity.  Before  an  earth¬ 
quake,  therefore,  we  mull  fuppofe  the  eledricity  cf  the  earth  and  air 
to  be  in  perfed  equilibrio.  Hence  the  weather  is  ferene,  there  is 
no  wind,  nor  any  other  fign  in  the  atmofphere,  of  the  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe  that  is  aboiit  to  enfue.  But  the  moment  the  difeharge  is  made 
from  the  earth,  the  equilibrium  between  the  terreftrial  and  atmo- 
fpherical  eledricity  is  broken ;  the  air  either  begins  to  receive  the 
fluid  from  the  earth,  or  the  earth  from  the  air.  As  there  is  not  then 
time  for  the  colledion  of  thunder  clouds  by  which  the  eledricity 
may  be  brought  down  in  Hidden  (ladies .of  lightning,  the  fluid  breaks 
through  the  fubdance  of  the  air  itfelf  with  difmal  and  horrid  noifes, 
which  always  accompany  an  earthquake.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  feems 
highly  probable  from  the  experiment  of  M.  de  Romas,  when,  having 
brought  down  a  vafl  quantity  of  eledric  matter  from  the  clouds  by 
means  of  a  kite,  he  heard  the  noife  it  made  in  the  air,  like  the  conti¬ 
nual  blowing  of  a  ftnall  forge  bellows.  In  general,  there  is  a  con¬ 
fiderable  change  of  weather  takes  place  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake, 
though  not  always.  In  the  earthquake  which  happened  in  England 
>n  I777»  there  was  no  remarkable  change  of  weather  there;  but, 
loon  after,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
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fotithern  parts  of  Scotland :  which  Items  to  indicate,  that  the  electric 
fluid  diftharged  Irom  the  earth  in  England  had  taken  it’s  courfe 
northward,  and  produced  the  phenomena  before  mentioned  in 
Scotland. 

EARTHWORM,  lumbricus,  in  zoology,  a  well  known  infeft, 
belonging  to  the  genus  of  intejlines ,  containing  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration  of  both  fexesineach  individual;  long,  deltitute  of  feet,  and  of 
a  reddifh  colour;  of  an  oblong  form,  confiderabiy  thick,  rounded  in 
fliape,and  covered  with  a  fott  and  flender  fkin,  marked  with  annular 
ridges  and  furrows.  When  full  grown,  it  is  often  ten  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  more  than  a  third  ol  an  inch  in  diameter.  It’s 
colour  is  a  dufky  red. 

Belides  the  common  earthworm ,  there  is  found  another  fpecies  of 
lumbricus  in  the  mud  about  the  fea-fhores,  very  large,  growing  very 
often  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length ;  it  intirely  relembles  the  other, 
only  that  it  is  of  a  paler  red,  and  has  it’s  (kin  covered  with  little  pro¬ 
minences,  which  make  it  rough  and  fcabrous  to  the  touch. 

Earthworms  are  by  fome  efteemed  of  great  virtue  in  medicine, 
and  are  faid  to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  anodyne;  and  alfo  dif- 
cutient,  emollient,  and  openers  or  ob!tru£lions;  and  are  prefcribed 
in  apoplexies,  fpafms,  and  in  all  nervous  affections,  and  in  the  jaun¬ 
dice,  drppfies,  and  colics. 

EASE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as  much  as,  flacken  or  let 
go  flackbr. 

Thus  they  fay,  eaje  the  bowling,  eafe  the  (heet;  that  is,  let  them 
go  flacker. 

Ease  the  Jhip ,  in  fea-language,  is  the  command  given  by  the 
pilot  to  the  fteerfman,  to  put  the,  helm  clofe  to  the  lee-fide;  or  bard- 
a-lee ,  when  the  (hip  is  expected  to  pitch  or  plunge  her  fore-part  deep 
in  the  water  while  clofe  hauled. 

EASEL,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  painters  to  fet  their  pictures  on, 
for  the  more  ready  performance  of  their  work. 

Easel-Pieces,  among  painters,  fuch  fmaller  pieces,  either  por¬ 
traits  or  landfcapes,  which  are  painted  on  the  eajel,  i.e.  the  frame 
whereon  the  canvas  is  laid. 

They  are  thus  called,  to,  diftinguilh  them  from  larger  pictures 
drawn  on  walls,  cielings,  &c. 

EASEMENT,  in  law,  a  fervice  or  convenience  which  one  neigh¬ 
bour  has  of  another  by  charter  or  prescription,  without  profit ;  as  a 
way  through  his  ground,  a  link,  or  the  like. 

In  the  cn  il  law,,  eafements  are  called  Jervitus  prcedii. 

EASINESS,  a  relative  term,  implying,  that  a  perlon’s  abilities 
are  fufncient,  or  more  than  fufficient,  to  accomplifh  any  undertaking, 
to  folve  any  abltrufe  point  in  learning,  or  to  prolecute  any  delign 
propofed. 

EAST,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon  ; 
being  the  point  wherein  the  prime  vertical  interfeCts  that  quarter 
of  the  horizon  in  which  the  fun  rifes  when  in  the  equinoClial. 

Eaji  is  alfo  frequently  compounded  with  other  words;  as  Eaji 
Indies,  eaji- dial,  <rfl//-wind,&c.  to  lignify  their  being  Situated  towards 
the  eaji. 

The  word  eajlh  Saxon.  In  Italy,  and  throughout  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  .the  rvj//-wind  is  called  the  levante.  In  Greek,  «v«t<Avj  and 
azv\\iuTv\ct  becaufe  it  comes  from  the  fide  of  the  iun,  cm  vpaa.  In 
Latin,  eurus. 

To  find  \\\e  eaji  and  weft  line  points,,  &c.  fee  Meridian-Li  e. 

EASTER,  a  feltiva!  of  the  Chriftian  church,  obfcrved  in  memory 
of  our  Saviour’s  refurreCtion. 

The  Greeks  call  it  nua%u,  the  Latins,  pafcha an  Hebrew  word, 
fignifying  pajjuge,  and  applied  to  the  Jewilh  lealt  ol  the  pailover,  to 
which  the  Cbriltian  lelfival  ol  Eajler  correfpon  Is.  It  is  called  La - 
jier  in  the  Englilh,  from  the  goddefs  Eajlre,  vvorlhipped  by  the  Sax¬ 
ons  with  peculiar  ceremonies  in  the  month  of  April. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  the  cultoms  of  the  Jews,  who  were  com¬ 
manded  by  God  him  fell  to  celebrate  the  pailover  in  the  firft  month, 
and  on  the  14th  day  of  that  month  in  the  even,  that  the  primitive 
fathers  oide.ed  that  the  14th  day  of  the  moon  from  the  calendar  new 
moon,  which  immediately  follows  alter  the  21ft  ol  March,  at  which 
time  the  vernal  equinox  happened  on  that  day,  fhould  be  deemed  the 
Pafchal  full  moon,  and  that  the  Sunday  after,  becaule  our  Saviour 
rofe  on  the  day  alter  the  Jewifh  palTover,  fhould  be  Eajler  day  :  and 
it  is  upon  this  account  that  our  rubrick  has  appointed  it  upon  the 
firft  Sunday  alter  the  firft  full  moon  immediately  following  the  2ift 
day  of  March,  upon  which  day,  at  that  time,  the  vernal  equinox 
happened,  whence  it  appears  that  the  true  timeof  celebrating  Eajler, 
accorfl  ing  to  the  original linftitution  ot  the  feaft  ol  the  pailover,  as 
well  as  according  to  the  intent  of  the  council  of  Nice,  was  to  be  the 
Sunday  after  the  firft  full-moon  immediately  following  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  when  the  fun  entered  into  the  firft  point  ol  Aries;  and 
this  was  the  principal  view'  pope  Gregory  had,  when  he  reformed 
the  calendar  to  celebrate  Etjier  according  to  the  intent  of  the  Nicene 
council:  and  as  the  new  ftyle  has  been  ordered  by  adt  of  parliament 
to  be  ufed  in  Great-Bi  itain  for  the  future,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
{hew  the  method  of  finding  Eajier,  according  to  this  method  of 
computation,  which  may  be  performed  by  the  following  rule. 

Find  the  epa£t  for  the  year  propofed,  and,  if  it  be  lef  than  24, 
fiibtradt  it  from  74;  but  it  if  be  24,  it  muff:  be  taken  fiom  73  ;  al¬ 
fo,  if  the  epaft  be  25,  and  the  goldpn  number  between  12  and  19, 
both  numbers  inclufive,  the  epa£t  mud  be  taken  from  73  ,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  Eafter  limit, or  the  day  of  the  Pafchal  lull  moon. 
If  the  limit  do  not  exceed  31,  the  day  of  the  full-moon  will  be  in 
March  ;  but  if  it  exceeds  31,  it  will  be  in  April,  the  Sunday  after 

which  full-moon  will-  be  Eajler-drf.  ,  . 

But  to  Pave  the  trouble  of  calculation,  we  fhall  infertOie  follow¬ 
ing  table,  by  which  Eajler- day  may  be  found  by  inlpcftion  from  the 
prefent  time,  till  the  year  1899  inclufive,  according  to  the  Grego¬ 
rian  method.  ^ 

No.  65.  Vox..  II. 
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A  Table  to  find  EASTER  till  the  year  1 899,  inclufive. 


SUN 

DAY 

LET 

Golden  Numb. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D 

1. 

April 

l6 

17 

18 

1 9 

11. 

April 

9 

3 

4 

5 

hi. 

March 

26 

27 

28 

29 

IV. 

April 

1 6 

-  17 

1 1 

12 

V. 

April 

2 

3 

4 

c 

VI. 

April 

23 

24 

2S 

19 

VII. 

April 

9 

IO 

1 1 

12 

VIII. 

April 

2 

3 

Mar.  28 

29 

IX. 

April 

16 

•7 

18 

19 

X. 

April 

9 

10 

1  I 

s 

XI. 

March 

26 

27 

28 

29 

XII. 

Ap>il 

16 

17 

18 

19 

XIII. 

April 

2 

3 

4 

3 

XIV. 

March  26 

27 

28 

22 

XV. 

April 

lb 

10 

I  I 

12 

XVI. 

April 

2 

3 

4 

5 

XVII. 

April  2r 

24 

18 

JQ 

xvin. 

April 

9 

IO 

1  I 

12 

XIX. 

April 

2 

Mar.  27 

28 

20 

t. 

G. 

20 

14 

15 

6 

7. 

8 

23 

24 

25 

13 

14 

15 

6 

Mar.  3  1 

April  1 

2C 

21 

2  2 

J3 

14 

8 

30 

31 

April  1 

ac 

21 

22 

6 

7 

8 

3o 

31 

*5 

‘3 

14 

Ic 

b 

7 

8 

23 

24 

25 

13 

»4 

*5 

3o 

3i 

Apiil  1 

20 

21 

22 

13 

7 

8 

30 

31 

April  1 

To  make  ufe  of  the  preceding  table,  find  the  Sunday  letter  for  the 
year  in  the  uppermoft  line,  and  the  golden  number,  or  prime,  in  the 
firft  column  ;  and  in  the  common  angle  of  meeting,  you  have  the 
day  of  the  month  on  which  Eajler  fallcth  that  year.  But  note,  that 
the  name  of  the  month  is  fet  on  the  left  hand,  or  juft  with  the  figure, 
and  followeth  not,  as  in  other  tables,  by  defeent,  but  collateral. 


Of  the  Julian  Calendar. 

The  vernal  equinox,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  happen¬ 
ing  on  the  2 ift  of  March,  has  been,  upon  Dionyfius’s  authority, 
affile  l  to  the  fame  day  of  the  Julian  year  ever  fince;  fo  that  in  the 
Julian  way  of  computing,  no  full  moon  is  pafchal,  but  that  imme- 
diiftely  after  the  21ft  of  March  :  therefore,  Eajler  can  never  happen 
earlier  than  the  22d  of  March.  Now,  by  finding  the  full  moons 
next  after  the  21  ft  of  March  for  the  feveral  golden  numbers  or  years 
of  the  lunar  cycle,  we  fhall  have  a  table  to  find  Eajler  for  ever. 

Such  table  being  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  Julian  computaion, 
we  fhall  here  fubjoin  it. 


Golden 

Number 

F  ull  moons  next 
after  Vern.  Equin. 

Golden 

Number. 

Full  moons  next 
after  Vern.  Equin. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

5  April,  D 

25  March,  G 

13  April,  E 

2  April,  A 

22  March,  D 

10  April,  B 

30  March,  E 

18  April,  C 

7  April,  F 

27  Ma'ch,  B 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 

15  April,  G 

4  April  C 

24  March,  F 

12  April,  D 

1  April,  G 

21  March,  C 

9  April,  A 

29  March,  D 

17  April,  B 

Now'  to  find  Eajler  for  any  given  year,  find  the  dominical  letter, 
and  the  golden  number  of  the  given  year,  as  diredled  under  Domi¬ 
nical  Letter  and  Golden  Number. 

Then  in  the  table,  feeking  the  dominical  letter,  with  the  day  of 
the  pafchal  full  moon,  and  the  Sunday  letter  annexed  thereto;  com¬ 
pare  this  letter  wbh  the  dominical  letter  of  the  given  year,  that  it 
may  appear  how  many  days  are  to  be  added  to  the  day  of  the  paf¬ 
chal  full  moon  to  give  Erjler- day. 

E.  gr  In  the  year  17x5,  the  dominical  letter  is  B,  and  the  goldea 
number VI;  confequently,  the  pafthal  full  moon  is  fixed,  by  the 
table,  to  the  10th  of  April ;  whofe  Sunday  letter  being  B,  the  domi¬ 
nical  letter  given,  itfelf  is  a  Sunday;  and  therefore  Eajler  will  fall  on 
theeighth  day  following,  viz.  on  the  17th  of  April. 

EATUAS,  in  modern  hiftory,  a  name  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite,  in  the  South-fea,  give  to  an  imaginary  inferior  order  of 
deities ;  two  of  whom,  they  fay,  at  fome  remote  period  of  time,  in¬ 
habited  the  earth,  and  were  the  parents  of  the  firft  man.  The  term 
is  derived  from  eothe,  which  fignifies  finjhed.  Thefe  fubordinate 
deities  are  very  numerous,  and  are  of  both  fexes;  the  male  are 
worfhipped  by  the  men,  and  the  female  by  the  women,  in  feparate 
mo  rats,  and  under  the  diredlion  of  diftinft  priefts.  T  here  are  alfo 
morals  common  to  both. 

It  had  been  afferted  by  Monf.  Bougainville,  on  the  teftimony  ot 
a  native,  whom  he  took  w'ith  him  to  France,  that  human  facrifices 
conftitute  apart  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  people  of  Otaheite 
which  are  offered  to  the  deities,  called  Eatuas :  Captain  Cook  there¬ 
fore,  on  his  voyage  thither,  defirous  of  having  farther  information, 
concerning  fo  interefting  a  matter,  went  to  a  morai,  or  place  of  wor- 
fhip,  accompanied  by  Captain  Furneaux,  of  the  Adventure,  having 
with  them  a  feaman  who  fpoke  the  language  tolerably  well,  and  ie- 
veral  of  the  natives.  Obferving  in  the  morai  a  kind  ot  bier  with  a 
ftied  erected  over  it,  on  which  lay  a  corpfe  and  fome  provifions,  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  if  the  plantains  were  for  the  Etua  or  divinity,  and 
if  they  facrificed  to  him  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  &c.  To  all  this  a  na¬ 
tive  replied  in  the  affirmative.  On  inquiry  being  made  whether  they 
facrificed  men  to  the  Etua,  the  anfwer  was,  taato  eno,  “  bad  men, 
firft  typarrhy,  beating  them  Lill  they,  were  dead.  When  the  queftion 
was  put,  if  good  men  were  put  to  death  in  this  manner,  the  reply 
was  in  the  negative.  Being  afked  whether  Towtow?,  that  is,  men 
of  the  lowed  clafs,  were  ever  thus  facrificed,  if  good  men,  a  native 
replied  in  the  negative,  repeating  the  words  taato  eno,  or  bad  men. 
It  appeared,  from  what  could  be  gathered  upon  this  occafion,  that 
men  for  certain  crimes,  were  condemned  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
Deity,  provided  they  did  not  poffefs  any  property  to  purchale  their 

redemption.  ^  R  Human 
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Human  facrifices  are  not  the  only  ftrange  cuftoms  that  ftill  prevail 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  though,  in  many  refpefts,  they 
have  emerged  from  the  brutal  manners  of  favage  life.  Befides  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  jaw-bones  of  their  enemies  flam  in  battle,  which  they 
carry  about  with  them  as  trophies,  they,  in  fome  meafure,  offer  up 
their  bodies  to  the  Eatua ;  for  after  an  engagement,  in  which  they 
have  come  off  vi&orious,  they  colled  all  the*  dead,  and  bring  them 
to  the  morai,  where,  with  great  form  and  ceremony,  they  dig  a  large 
hole  and  bury  them  all  in  it,  as  fo  many  offerings  to  their  divinities. 

EAU  DE  LUCE,  is  a  kind  of  volatile  liquid  foap,  of  a  ftrong  pe¬ 
netrating  fmell.  It  is  made  thus:  take  four  ounces  of  rectified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  in  it  dilfolve  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  fqap  ; 
filtrate  this  (folution  ;  then  diffolve  in  it  a  dram  of  reiftified  oil  of 
amber,  and  filtrate  again:  mix  as  much  of  this  folution  with  the 
ftrongeft  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a  cryftal  glafs  bottle,  as, 
when  fufficiently  fhaken,  fhall  produce  a  beautiful  milky  liquor.  It 
upon  it’s  furface  be  formed  a  cream,  fome  more  of  the  oily  fpirit  of 
wine  might  be  added. 

EAVES,  in  architedure,  the  margin  or  edge  of  the  roof  of  an 
houfe  ;  being  the  loweft  tiles,  dates,  or  the  like,  that  hang  over  the 
Walls,  to  throw  off  water  to  a  diftance  from  the  wall. 

Eaves- lath,  a  thick  feather-edged  board,  generally  nailed  round 
the  eaves  of  a  houfe,  for  the  lowermoft  tiles,  Hates,  or  fhingles  to 
reft  on. 

EAVEsetroppers,  are  perfons  who  liften  under  walls  or  windows, 
or  the  eaves  of  a  houfe,  to  hearken  after  difcourfe,  and  thereupon  to 
frame  flanderous  and  mi fchievous  reports.  Thefe  are  a  common 
nuifance,and  prefentable  at  the  court-leef,  orindidable  at  the  quar- 
ter-feflions,  and  punifhable  by  fine,  and  finding  fureties  for  good 
behaviour  in  future. 

EBIOMITES,  ancient  heretics,  who  rofe  in  the  church  in  the 
very  firft  age  thereof,  and  formed  tbemfelves  into  a  fed  in  the  feconcl 
century,  denying  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  Ebionites  are  littleelfe  than  a  branch  of  Nazarites  ;  only  that 
they  altered  and  corrupted,  in  many  things,  the  purity  of  the  farth 
.held  among  thofe  firft  adherents  to  Chriftianity.  For  this  reafon, 
Origen  diftinguifhed  two  kinds  of  Ebionites,  in  his  anfwer  to  Celfus ; 
the  one  believed  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  and  the 
others,  that  he  was  born  after  the  manner  of  other  men. 

The  firft  were  orthodox  in  every  thing,  except  that  to  the  Cbrif- 
tian  dodrine  they  joined  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh  law,  with  the 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Nazarites,  together  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharifees.  They  differed  from  the  Nazarites,  however,  in  feveral 
things,  chiefly  as  to  what  regards  the  authority  of  the  facred  wri¬ 
tings  ;  for  the  Nazarites  received  for  fcriptureall  that  was  contained 
in  the  Jewifh  canon  ;  whereas  the  Ebionites  rejeded  all  the  prophets, 
and  held  the  very  names  of  David,  Solomon,  Ifaiah,  and  Ezekiel,  in 
abhorrence.  They  alfo  rejeded  all  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  whom 
they  treated  with  the  utmoft  difrefped.  Epiphanius  afcribes  to  them 
feveral  other  errors,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  the  firft  adherents  of  this 
fed  were  utter  ftrangers. 

EBLIS,  the  name  ufed  by  the  Mahometans  for  the  devil. 

EBONY  of  Crete ,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  detandria  clafs.  It 
Tifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  three  or  four  feet  high,  which  puts  out 
feveral  fide-branches,  garnifhed  with  hoary  leaves  at  each  joint,  com- 
pofed  of  five  narrow  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  join  at  their  tails  to 
the  foot  ftalks,  and  fpread  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand:  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  thick  fpikes  of  large  purple  flowers, 
which  are  of  the  butterfly  or  pea-bloom  kind. 

Ebony  wood  is  brought  irom  the  Indies,  exceedingly  hard  and 
heavy,  fufceptible  of  a  very  fine  polilh,  and  on  that  account  ufed  in 
mofaic  and  inlaid  works,  toys,  &c. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  ebony  t  the  moft  ufual  among  us  are 
black,  red,  and  green,  all  of  them  the  produd  of  the  itland  of  Ma- 
tlagafcar,  where  the  natives  call  them,  indifferently,  hazon  mainthi , 
q.  d.  black  wood.  The  ifland  of  St.  Maurice,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  likewife  furnilhes  part  of  the  ebonies  ufed  in  Europe. 

Black  ebony  is  much  preferred  to  that  of  other  colours.  The  beft 
is  a  jet  black,  free  of  veins  and  rind,  very  mallive,  aitringenf,  and  of 
an  acrid  pungent  tafte. 

It’s  rind,  mfufed  in  water,  is  faid  to  purge  pituita,  and  cure  ve¬ 
nereal  diforders ;  whence  Matthiolus  took  guaiacum  for  a  fort  of 
ebony.  It  yields  an  agreeable  perfume,  when  laid  on  burning  coals : 
when  green,  it  readily  takes  fire,  from  the  abundance  of  it’s  fat.  If 
rubbed  agamft  a  ftone,  it  becomes  brown.  The  Indians  make  fta- 
tues  of  their  gods,  and  feeptres  for  their  princes,  of  this  wood,.  It 
was  firft  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  after  he  fubdued  Mithridates. 

It  is  now  much  lefsufed  among  us,  than  anciently;,  fince  the  difeo- 
Vcry  of  fo  many  way  s  of  giving  other  hard  woods  a  black  colour. 

EBRBUHARITES,  a  fed,  or  order  of  religious,  among  the 
Mahometans;  thus  called  from.their  founder  Ebrbuhard,  adilciple 
of  Nacfchibendi. 

The  Ebriubaritci  are  regarded,  by  tire  Muffulmans,  as  no  better 
than  heretics,  becanfe  they  do  not  efteem  themfclves  obliged  to  go 
in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

EBRICCATUM,  a  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus,toexprefs  the  par¬ 
tial  lofs,  or  deprivation  of  reafon,  as  it  happens  during  drunken- 
nefs. 

EBRXETAS,  drunkennefs.  Among  the  aphorifms  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  there  is  one  i\  hich  refpeds  ebricty,  and  is  thus  expreffed : 

“  If  a  drunken  perfon  lofe  his  voice  of  a  iudden,  he  dies  in  convul¬ 
sions,  nnlefs  a  fever  feizeshim,  or  his  voice  returns  at  the  going  off 
ot  the  drunken  fit.”  See  the  article  Dru  n  jcenness. 

EBRI  BLADE,  in  the  manege,  a.  check  of  the  bridle,  which  the 
horfeman  gi  ves  to  the  horfe  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  refufes  to 
turn.  An  ebnllade  differs  from  a  faccade,  the  latter  being  made  with 
both  reins  at  once,  and  the  former  only  with  one.  ° 

EBULLI I  ION,  in  phyfics,^  the  a6I  of  emitting  bubbles,  by  a  : 
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1  vehement  agitation  of  the  parts  of  a  fluid,  produced  by  tire,  of 
f  otherwise. 

Ebullition  of  the  blood ,  ebullitio  fanguinis ,  in  medicine,  a  term 
ufed  by  fome  of  the  old  writers,  to  exprefs  what  they  fuppofed  to  he 
the  occafion  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  which  they  attributed  to  a 
lort  of  ebullition  of  the  blood  contained  there.  See  Blood. 

Ebullition,  in  chemiftry,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a  violent  inteftine 
motion,  or  colludation,  of  parts,  occafioned  by  the  mixture  of  falls 
of  different  natures. 

Dr.  Harris  will  have  it  properly  and  immediately,  to  fignify  that 
particular  ftruggle  or  effervefcence,  arifing  upon  the  mingling  toge¬ 
ther  of  an  acid  and  alcalifate  liquor. 

EBULUS,  the  divarf  alder,  in  medicine.  This  is  a  troublefome 
weed  in  many  of  our  fields',  and  called  danewort,  and  walwort.  The 
leaves  may  be  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  of  the  alder  tree,  by  their 
having  nifie,  eleven,  or  thirteen  lobes  to  each  leaf,  which  are  long, 
narrow,  and  very  llightly  indented  on  their  edges  ;  whereas  the 
leaves  of  the  common  alder  have  feldom  more  than  five,  which  are 
broader  and  fimrter. 

EBUR  fofjile  variegatum,  in  ancient  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  the  rough  or  native  turquoife. 

Foflile  ivory,  and  the  bones  of  other  animals,  are  frequently  found 
buried  at  great  depths  in  the  earth,  and  are  found  to  have  preferved 
their  fubftance,  texture,  and  colour,  in  different  degrees,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  matter  they  happen  to  have  lain  among. 

ECACOATE,  in  zoology,  the  American  name  of  tne  rattle- 
fnake. 

ECASTOR,  in  antiquity,  the  term  whereby  Caftor  was  invoked. 
The  men  never  fwore  by  Caftor,  nor  the  women  by  Pollux. 

!  ECATOMB/EON,  or  hacatombaon,  in  chronology,  the  firft 
month  in  the  Athenian  year :  it  con  lifted  of  30  days,  and  began  on 
the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folftice,  anfwering  to  the  latter 
part  of  our  June,  and  beginning  of  July.  It  was  thus  denominated 
from  the  great  number  or  hecatombs  fadrificed  in  it.  The  Boeotians 
called  it  Hippodromus,  and  the  Macedonians  Lous. 

ECAVESSADE,  in  horfemanfhip,  a  jerk  of  the  cavesson. 

ECBASIS,  and  Ecbole,  in  rhetoric,  a digreflion. 

ECBOLICS,  medicines  given  to  promote  delivery  in  child¬ 
birth;  and  alfo  fuch  as caufed  abortion. 

ECBRASMATA,  eruptions  or  puftules  of  a  fiery  or  inflamed 
nature,  appearing  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  Virgil  calls  them 
ardentes  papula. 

ECCATHARTICS,  medicines  of  different  kinds,  and  producing 
very  different  effefts. 

ECCE-PIOMO,  a  name  given  by  painters  to  a  pi&ure  wherein 
our  Saviour  is  reprefented  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  thorny  crown  on 
his  head,  and  a  reed  in  Iris  hand,  as  he  was  prefented  before  Pilate 
by  the  Jew's:  the  phrafe  dignifies,  Behold  the  man! 

ECCHYMOSIS,  (from  tv.yjju,  to  pour  out ,  or  from  without , 
and  zu/jlo;,  juice,)  is  an  effufion  of  humours  from  their  refpe&ive  vef- 
fels,  under  the  integuments  ;  or,  as  Paulus  AEgineta  fays,  “  When 
the  fidh  is  bruifed  by  the  violent  coililion  of  any  objedt,  and  it’s 
fmall  veins  broken,  the  blood  is  gradually  difeharged  from  them.’* 
This  blood,  when  collected  under  the  fkin,  is  called  an  ecchymfs; 
the  fkin  in  the  mean  time  remaining  intire,  fometimes  a  tumour  fs 
formed  by  it,  which  is  foft  and  livid,  and  generally  without  pain. 
If  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  confiderable,  it  is  ufually  abforbed  ; 
if  much,  it  fuppurates  :  it  rarely  happens  that  any  further  inconve* 
nience  follows:  though  in  cafe  of  a  very  bad  habit  of  b  xly,  a  morti¬ 
fication  may  be  the  refult,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a  regard  muff  be  had 
thereto-.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales, 
and  order  tumores.  See.Su&i  ll  atio. 

ECCLESIA,  in  law,  a  church,  or  parfo.nage. 

When  the  queltion  was,  Whether  it  were  eccles-ia,  ant  capclla 
pertinens  ad  ec  clef  am  ?  the  ifiue  was,  Whether  it  had  baptjlerium  id 
fcpulturam?  for  if  it  had  the  admiuiftration  of  the  facf aments  and 
lepulture,  it  was  in  law  deemed  a  church. 

ECCLESIASTES,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament ; 
thus  called,  by  a  Greek  word  fignify i ng  preacher,  becaufe  the  author 
I  in  it  declaims,  or  preaches  againtt  tiie  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
world. 

There  are  different  fentiments  as  to  the  author -of  this  book  :  the 
moft  common  is,  that  it  is  Solomon’s^  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  it  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  give  tokens  of  his  penitence 
to  pofterity  ;  and,  indeed,  there  appears  no  reafon  for  denying  this 
book  to  Solomon,  but  feveral  for  alcribing  it  to  him.  As  1.  The 
title  of  the  book,  which  afferts  it’s  author  to  be  the  fon  of  David, 
i  and  king  of  Jerufalem.  2.  Several  pallages  in  the  book,  which  agree 
to  no  body  but  that  prince,  as  chap.  i.  ver.  12  ;  chap.-  vii.  ver.  25  ; 
chap.  xii.  ver.  9,  6cc.  And  3.  Theconftant  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Jews  and  Chriftians. 

The  Talsnudifts  and  other  Rabbins  note,  that  it  was  fome  time 
before  the  book  of  Ecclefafes was  put  in  the  canon. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  or  Ecclesiastical, ,  fomething belonging 
to,  or  fetapartfor  the  church,  in  contradiflin£lion  to  civil  or  fecular , 
which  regard  the  world.  See  Civil,  &c. 

There  are  ccclefafical  things  and  perfons;  ecclcjiafical  law,  jurif- 
dithon,  hifory,  ceremonies ,  dfeipline ,  preferments,  &c.  Ecclejujlicul 
perfons  are  either  regular  or  fecular.  See  Law,  Jurisdiction, 
&c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  fate,  in  geography,  the  pope’s  dominions 
in  Italy. 

1  hele  dominions  are  differently  divided  by  geographers;,  but  the 
moft  regular  and  convenientdivifion  is  into  the  following  territories  : 
1.  The  duchy  of  Ferrara.  2.  That  of  Bologna.  3.  The  provinca 
ofRomagna?  4.  The  duchy  of  Urbino.-  5.  The  marqtiifate  of 
Ancona.  6.  The  Perugiano.  7.  The.Orvietano. .  8.  Theduchv 
of  Caftro.  9.  Ike  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  to.  Campania  di- 
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Plate  57. 
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Roma.  XI.  Sabina.  12.  1  he  duchy  of  Spoleto  al  Ombna. 

13.  The.  county  called  Cittadi  Cafteilo.  Befide  which,  the  pope  is 
pnlTefled  of  the  following  countries  out  of  the  papacy,  viz.  The 
duchy  of  Benevento,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  the  counties  of 
Avignon  and  Venaifin,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  He  has, 
befides,  a  confiderable  number  of  fiefs  in  Italy,  which  hold  of  the 
papal  fee  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  (Fates  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 

The  pope  may  be  confidered  in  two  points  of  view  ;  as  the  fpi- 
ritual  head  and  monarch  of  the  Roman  church,  and  as  a  confi¬ 
derable  temporal  prince  in  Italy.  In  the  firll  charaCler,  his  fubjeCls 
may  be  divided  into  two  clalfes,  viz.  clergy  and  laity  ;  the  former 
may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  a  fpiritual  handing  army,  whole 
bulinefs  is  to  maintain  his  rights  and  conquefts  ;  and  the  reft,  the 
laitv,  as  his  tributary  fubjeCls,  who  are  obliged  to  maintain  thofe 
forces  at  their  own  charge  ;  and  if  any  one  may  judge  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  number,  by  what  pope  Paul  IV.  tiled  to  boaft,  that  he 
had  228000  parifhes  under  his  jurifdi&ion  (all  of  whom  have  at 
leaf!  one  or  more  priefts),  and  4400  monafteries,  it  will  appear  no 
inconfiderable  army.  But  their  number  has  been  much  leffened 
iince  the  Reformation. 

In  the  fecond  view,  the  pope  may  be  confidered  as  a  potent 
prince  in  Italy,  whofe  fovereignty  is  chiefly  fupported  bv  the jea- 
loufy  between  Spain,  France,  and  the  Empire;  though  in  molt 
other  refpe&s  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  other  princes  of 
Europe.  His  revenues  are  very  confiderable  ;  and  his  arfenal  is 
faid  to  contain  arms  fufticicnt  for  equipping  30,000  horfe  and 
foot. 

ECCLESIAST1CUS,  an  apocryphal  book,  compofed  by  Jefus 
the  fon  of  Sirach,  and  admitted  by  the  Romilh  church  into  the  i 
canon  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  was  thus  called,  from  being  read 
in  the  church ,■  ecclefia,  as  a  book  of  piety  and  inftru&ion. 

The  book  of  Ecclefiajlicus  is  frequently  cited  by  the  abbreviation 
Ecclus,  to  dillinguilh  it  from  Ecclcjiajles,  which  is  quoted  by  Eccle, 
or  Eccle s. 

ECCLISIS,  (from  ewdhm,  I  decline,)  a  luxation  of  a  bone. 

ECCOP/EUS,  (from  shhot/w,  I  cut,)  a  lenticular,  or  rafpatory. 

ECCOPE,  in  forgery,  incifion.or  amputation. 

Eccope  is  likewife  ufed  fora  kind  of  fracture,  or  folution  of 
continuity,  of  the  fcull,  by  a  fimple  incifion. 

ECCOPROTICS,  (from  ex  and  x37rpoc,  excrement,)  in  phar¬ 
macy,' laxative  remedies,  which  purge  gently,  by  foftening  the  hu¬ 
mours  and  excrements. 

ECCRIMOCRITICA,  (from  ekx^kti?,  excretion,  and  x^mxcf,) 
in  medicine,  figns  to  judge  of  a  diftemper  from  excretions. 

ECCRISIS,  an  excretion  of  any  excrernentitious  or  morbid 
matter  from  any-  of  the  natural  emnndtories,  as  it  happens  in  a 
perfect  crifis.  The  matter  thus  excreted  is  alio  fometimes  called 

ecerijis.  .  '  . 

ECDICI,  among  the  ancients,  patrons  of  cities,  who  defended 
their  tights,  and  took  care  uf  the  public  money.  Tbeix  office  re- 
fembled  that  of  the  modern  syndics. 

ECDORA,  (from  Ex5f?w,  I  excoriate,)  an  excoriation. 

ECDORIA,  in  medicine,  excoriating  medicines. 

ECHAPE',  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  horfe,  got  between 
a  flail  ion  and  a  mare,  of  a  different  breed  and  country. 

ECHAPER,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  in  the  French  academies 
for  giving  the  horfe  head,  or  putting  him  on  full  fpeed.  Hence  they 
fay,  hi  [fez  echaper  de  la  main. 

ECHENEIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  malacopterygious  fifties, 
tvhereof  the  branchioftege  membrane  on  each  fide  contains  about 
nine  officles  or  (mail  bones  ;  it’s  head  is  flat  on  the  upper  part,  and 
marked  with  a  number  of  rough  tranfverfeyftfty,  or  ridges. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies,  the  remora  of 
authors. 

•  ECHEVIN,  fcabinus,  in  the  French  and  Dutch  polity,  a  mag;- 
flrate  eleCled  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  to  take  care  of  their 
common  concerns,  the  good  order,  conveniehcy,  and  decoration  of 
the  city.  See. 

ECHIDNA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the ophites,  or  ferpent-ftene. 

ECHINATE  feeds,  arc  fuert  as  are  prickly  and  rough. 

ECHINI  fpatagi.  The  foffile  echini  J'patagi  are  very  frequent 
in  the  illand  of  Malta  ;  and  people,  who  are  for  having  all  foffile 
fhells  to  be  real  terreftrial  bodies,  produced  of  feeds  in  the  earth, 
and  never  to  have  been  parts  of  any  animals,  ohjeCl  to  theft  having 
ever  been  fuch,  their  being  found  fo  plentifully  in  this  foffile  date, 
and  Co  rarely  in  the  native  or  recent  one:  but  this,  as  might  be 
proved,  is  no  objection  of  weight. 

ECHINITES,  or  Echinit-'E.  in  natural  hiitory,  the  name 
given  by  authors  to  the  foffile  fhells  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  echini 
marini,  and  to  the  (tones  formed  in  them:  of  thefe  there  is  almoft 

an  endlefs  variety  in  the  foffile  world. 

The  echinita  are  a  fort  of  arched  fhells,  or  (tones  formed  in  them, 
covered  with  divers  eminences  and  cavities,  fome  of  which  are  dif- 
pofed  into  beautiful  lines,  diverging  from  the  fummit ;  and  always 
having  two  apertures,  the  one  for  the  mouth,  the  other  for  the  anus 
of  the  animal.  Of  thefe,  the  echini  cordah  have  a  remarkable 
furrow  on  one  fide  or  end,  which  is  ufually  broader  tnan  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and,  by  means  of  this  furrow,  reprefents,  in  fome  . 
degree,  the  figure  of  a  heart  of  cards.  Th  e  gale  at  1  have  the  bafis 
fomewhat  oblong:  one  of  the, apertures  is  in  the  very  margin,  and 
the  other  near  to  the  margin,  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Yhepdeati  and 
dlfcoides  are  fuhdiltihaions  of  this  kind.  T  h epucati  are  higher,  and 
approach  to  a  conic  figure.  The  dfcoides  are  flatter  and  more 
compreffied.  The  ovarii  have  only  one  aperture  at  the  bale  and 
have  large  and  unequal  tubercles  and  p.'pil/cc.  1  he  pentaphylndes 
have  rows  of  fhort  lines,  which  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  reprefent  a 
cinquefoil  leaf.  The  fpatagi  is  a  very  comprehenfive  term,  taking 

in  moflofthe  others  in  fnbdiftinCtions.  It  comprehends  all  tha* 
ia\L  two  apertures  in  the  bale,  and  mat  are  covered  with  fmall  tti 
oercles.  See1  Plate  57 . 

EUIINODLRMA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fea  animal,  bettor 
known  by  the  name  of  echinus  marinus,  or  fea  hedge-hog.  Thefe 
are  fiffi  living  in  an  arched  fhell,  of  various  figures,  according  to 
the  various  fpec.es ;  and  always,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  (mailer 
piotubcrances  and  cavities,  having  two  remarkable  apertures,  the 
one  ferv.ng  for  the  mouth,  the  other  for  the  anus  of  the  animal, 
which  are  vanoufly  placed  in  the  different  genera  and  fpecies. 

VVith  refpeCt  to  the  medical  virtues,  it  is  f  riendly  and  beneficial 
to  the  ftomach  and  belly  ;  and  provokes  urine.  The  crude  (hell 
roafted  is  a  good  ingredient  in  medicines  for  abfterging  the  pfora  * 
and  the  affies  of  it,  when  burnt,  cleanfe  proud  ulcers,  and  reorefs 
proud  fleffi.  r 

ECHINOMETRA,  a  name  applied  to  the  feveral  depreffed 
fpecies  of  the  echinodermata.  See  Plate  54, 

ECHINOPHORA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fea-ffiell,  of 
the  round-mouthed  kind,  or  clafs  of  tile  coehlece  lunares. 

ECHINOPHTHALMI  A,  the  ancientname  foran  inflammation 
on  that  part  of  the  eye-lids,  which  is  befet  with  hairs,  on  which 
the  eye-la(hes  grow. 

EoHINOPS,  or  Echinopus,  glove  thiftle,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  compound;  confiding  of  a  great 
number  of  flofcules  or  fraall  flowers,  divided  into  feveral  acute 
fegments  :  there  is  no  pericarpium  :  the  feed,  which  is  lingle,  is 
of  an  ovato-oblong  figure,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  with  an  obtule 
hairy  apex. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be  attenuant  and  din* 
retie. 

ECHINUS,  in  architecture,  a  member  or  ornament,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  capitals.  The 
eggs  being  encompaffed  with  a  cover,  and  thus  bearing  fome  re- 
femblance  to  a  chefnut  cut  open,  the  Greeks  have  called  it 
which  denotes  the  prickly  cover  of  a  chefnut. 

Echinus  alfo  implies  the  prickly  head  or  top  of  a  plant. 

ECHITES,  in  botany,  a  twilled  plant,  having  two  long  ftrait 
leaves,  a  downy  feed,  and  a  funnel  ffiaped  flower.  It  is  a  genus  of 
the  pentanclria  monogynia  clafs. 

ECHO,  a  found  reflected  or  reverberated,  from  a  folid,  concave 
body,  and  Co  repeated  to  the  ear. 

To  produce  an  echo,  it  fhould  feem  that  a  kind  of  concameration 
or  vaulting  were  necelfary,  in  order  to  colleCt,  and,  by  collecting, 
to  heighten  and  increafe,  and  afterwards  refleCt  the  found  ;  as  we 
find  is  the  cafe  in  reflecting  the  rays  of  light,  where  a  coneave 
mirror  is  ufed.  In  reality,  as  often  as  a  found  ftrikes  perpendi¬ 
cularly  on  a  wall,  behind  which  is  any  thing  of  a  vault,  or  arch,  or 
even  another  parallel  wall  ;  fo  oft  will  it  be  reverberated  in  the 
fame  line,  or  other  adjacent  ones. 

For  an  echo  to  be  heard,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary  the  ear  be  in 
the  line  of  reflection  ;  for  the  perfon  who  made  the  found  to  hear 
it’s  echo ,  it  is  neceflary  he  be  in  a  perpendicular  to  the  place  which 
refleCts  it ;  and  for  a  manifold  or  tautological  echo,  it  is  neceflary 
there  be  a  number  of  walls  and  vaults,  rocks  and  cavities,  either 
placed  behind  each  other,  or  fronting  each  other. 

Thofe  murmurs  in  the  air,  that  are  occafioned  by  the  difeharge 
of  great  guns,  &c.  are  a  kind  of  indefinite  echoes,  and  proceed  from 
the  vaporous  particles  fufpended  in  the  atmofphere,  which  refift  the 
undulations  of  found,  and  reverberate  them  to  the  ear. 

A  fingle  arch,  or  concavity,  See.  can  fcarce  ever  flop  and  reflcCl 
all  the  found;  but  if  there  be  a  convenient  difpofition  behind  it, 
part  of  the  found,  propagated ‘thither,  being  collected  and  reflected, 
as  before,  will  prefent  another  echo  ;  or  if  there  be  another  conca¬ 
vity,  oppofed  at  a  due  diltance  to  the  former,  the  found  reflected 
from  the  one  upon  the  other  will  be  tofled  back  again  by  this  latter. 
See. 

The  bifhop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  remarks,  that  any  found, 
falling  either  direCtly,  or  obliquely,  on  any  denfe  body,  of  a  fmooth, 
whether  plain  or  arched,  luperficies,  is  reflected,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  echoes  more  or  lefs.  The  furface,  fays  he,  muft  be  fmooth, 
otherwife  the  air,  by  reverberation,  will  be  put  out  of  it’s  regular 
motion,  and  the  found  thereby  broke  and  extinguilhed.  He  adds, 
that  it  echoes  more  or  lefs,  to  fhew,  that  when  all  things  are  as 
before  deferibed,  there  is  flill  an  echoing,  though  it  be  not  always 
heard  ;  either  becaufe  the  direCl  found  is  too  weak  to  beat  it  quite 
back  again  to  him  that  made  it,  or  that  it  does  return  to  him, 
but  fo  weak,  that  it  cannot  be  difeerned  ;  or  that  he  ftands  in  a 
wrong  place  to  receive  the  refleCIed  found,  which  paffes  over  his 
head,  under  his  feet,  or  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  which  therefore 
may  be  heard  by  a  man  (landing  in  the  place  where  the  refleCIed 
found  does  come,  provided  no  interpofed  body  intercepts  it;  but 
not  by  him  that  originally  made  it.  There  can  be  no  echo,  unlefs 
the  direCl  and  reflex  founds  follow  one  another,  at  a  fufficicnt  dif- 
tance  of  time,  or,  in  other  words,  unlefs  the  difference  between  the 
ray  proceeding  direClly  to  the  ear  from  the  founding  body,  and 
the  fum  of  thc°  incident  and  reflex  phonic  rays  be  fufficiently  great ; 
for  if  the  reflex  found  arrives  at  the  ear  before  the  impreffion  of  the 
direCl  found  ceafes,  the  found  will  not  be  doubled,  but  only  ren¬ 
dered  more  intenfe.  Now  if  we  allow,  that  no  more  than  nine 
or  ten  fyllables  can  be  pronounced  in  a  fecond,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  founds  articulate  and  diftinCl,  there  fhould  be  about  the  ninth 
part  of  a  fecond  between  the  times  of  their  appulfe  to  the  ear  ;  or, 
as  found  moves  about  1142  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  above  mentioned 

difference  fhould  be  =  1 27  feet;  and  therefore  every  fyllable 

will  be  refleCIed  to  the  ear  at  the  diflanpe  of  about  feventy  feet 
from  the  refletting  body  ;  and  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking 
three  or  four  fyllables  are  uttered  in  a  fecond,  the  fpeaker,  in  order 
,  to 

&c. 


I 


to  have  the  echo  returned  as  foon  as  they  are  exprefled,  fhould  (land 
about  five  hundred  feet  from  t-he  refle&.ng  body  ;  and  fo  <n  propor¬ 
tion  for  any  other  number  of  fyllables.  Merfennus  allows  for  a 
monofyliable  the  didance  of  69  feet;  Morton,  90  feet;  for  a  dil- 
fy liable  105  feet,  a  trifyllalle  160  feet,  a  tetrafy liable  182  feet,  and 
a  pentafyllable  204.  feet.  ,• 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  account,  that  echoes  may  be  applied  for 
meafuring  inaccefiible  diftances.  Thus,  Dr.  Derham,  Handing 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  oppofite  to  Woolwich,  obferved  that 
the  echo  of  a  lingle  found  was  red  tiled  back  from  the  houfes  in  thi.ee 
feconds;  confequently  the  fum  of  the  direct  and  reflux  rays  mult 
have  been  1142X3=3426  feet,  and  the  half  of  it,  or  1713  feet,  the 
breadth  of  the  river  in  that  place. 

Echoes  may  be  produced  with  different  circumflances ;  for,  1.  A 
plane  obftacle  rcfle&s  the  found  back  in  it’s  due  tone  and  lotidnefs; 
allowance  being  made  for  the  proportionable  decreafe  of  the  found, 
according  to  it’s  diftance. 

2.  A  convex  obftacle  refleits  the  found  fomewhat  fmaller,  and 
fomewhat  quicker,  though  weaker,  than  it  otherwife  wouldbe. 

3.  A  concave  obdacle  echoes  back  the  found,  bigger,  flower,  and 
alfo  inverted;  but  never  according  to  the  oid.r  of  the  words.  Nor 
docs  it  feem  poffible  to  contrive  any  fmgle  ec  ’o,  that  fhall  invert  the 
found,  and  repeat  backwards:  becatife,  in  Inch  a  cafe,  the  word  ! aft 
fpoken,  that  is,  which  lad  occurs  to  the  obftacle,  muft  be  repelltU 
firft,  which  cannot  be.  For  where  in  the  mein  time  fho'uld  the  firft 
words  hang,  and  be  concealed ;  or  how,  after  Inch  a  paufe,  fitould 
they  be  revived,  and  animated  again  into  motion. 

from  the  determinate  concavity,  orth?  archednefsof  the  refle&ing 
bodies,  it  may  happen  that  fome  of  them  lhall  only  echo  back  one 
determinate  note,  and  that  only  from  "ne  place. 

4.  The  echoing  body  being  removed  farther  off,  it  reflects  more  of 
the  found  than  when  nearer;  which  is  the  reafon  why  fome  echoes 
repeat  but  one  fyllable,  fome  one  word,  and  fome  many.  Of  thefe, 
fome  are  tonical,  which  only  return  a  voice  when  modulated  into 
fome  particular  mufical  tone;  and  others  polyfi  1  abical. 

That  fine  echo  in  Woodftock  park,  Di.  Piott  allures  us,  in  the 
day-time,  will  return  very  diftin&ly  feventeen  fyllables,  and  in  the 
night  twenty. 

5.  Echoing  bodies  may  be  fo  contrived,  and  placed,  as  that  re¬ 
flecting  the  found  from  one  to  the  other,  either  diredtly  or  mutually, 
or  obliquely  and  by  fucceflion,  out  of  One  found,  lhall  a  multiple 
echo ,  or  many  echoes,  arife. 

At  Rolneath,  near  Glafcow,  in  Scotland,  there  is  an  echo  that 
repeats  a  tune  played  with  a  trumpet  three  times  completely  and  dif- 
tindlly. 

At  the  fupulchre  of  Metella,  wife  of  Craflus,  there  was  an  echo , 
■which  repeated  what  a  man  faid  five  times.  Authors  mention  a 
tower  at  Cyzicus,  where  the  echo  repeated  feven  times.  There  is 
an  echo  at  Bruftels,  which  anfwers  fifteen  times. 

One  of  the  fined  echoes  we  read  of,  is  that  mentioned  by  Barthius, 
in  his  notes  on  Statius’s  Thebais,  lib.  vi.  ver.  30,  which  repeated 
the  words  a  man  uttered  feventeen  times;  this  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Naha,  between  Coblentz  and  Bingen.  Barthius  afliires  us,  he 
had  proved  what  he  writes;  and  had  counted  feventeen  repetitions. 
And  whereas,  in  common  echoes,  the  repetition  is  not  heard  till 
fome  time  after  hearing  the  word  fpoke,  or  the  notes  fung;  in  this, 
the  perfon  who  Ipeaks,  or  fings,  is  fcarce  heard  at  all;  but  the 
repetition  very  clearly,  and  always  in  furprifing  varieties;  the  echo 
Teeming  fometimes  to  approach  nearer,  and  fometimes  to  be  farther 
off.  Sometimes  the  voice  is  heard  very  diftindly,  and  fometimes 
fcarce  at  all.  One  perfon  hears  only  one  voice,  and  another 
feveral ;  one  hears  the  echo  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  &c. 

Addifon,  and  other  travellers  into  Italy,  mention  an  echo  in  that 
country,  at  Simonetta  palace,  near  Milan,  (fill  more  extraordinary, 
which  will  return  the  found  of  a  piftol  fifty-fix  times,  even  though 
the  air  be  very  foggy.  Th z  echo  is  heard  behind  the  houfe,  which 
has  two  wings,  the  piflol  is  difiharged  from  a  window  of  one  of 
thefe  wings,  the  found  is  returned  from  a  dead  wall  in  the  other 
wing,  and  heard  from  a  window  in  the  back  front. 

A  multiple  echo  may  be  made,  by  fo  placing  the  echoing  bodies,  at 
unequal  diltances,  as  that  they  may  all  refie£l  one  way,  and  not 
one  on  the  other;  by  which  means  a  manifold  fucceflive  found  will 
be  heard  ;  one  clap  of  the  hands  like  many;  one  ha  like  a  laughter; 
one  fingle  word  like  many  of  the  fame  tone  and  accent;  and  fo 
one  mufical  inftrument  like  many  of  the  fame  kinds,  imitating  each 
other. 

Laftly,  echoing  bodies  may  be  fo  ordered,  that  from  any  found 
given,  they  (hall  produce  many  echoes,  different  both  as  to  tone  and 
intenfion.  By  which  means  a  mufical  room  may  be  fo  contrived, 
that  not  only  one  inftrument  playing  therein  fliall  feem  many  ot 
the  fame  fort  and  flze,  but  even  a  concert  of  different  ones ;  this 
may  be  contrived  by  placing  certain  echoing  bodies  fo,  as  that  any 
note  played,  fhall  be  returned  by  them  in  3ds,  5ths,  and  8ths. 

We  fhall  here  add  a  few  entertaining  experiments. 

1.  Place  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  diredion.  The  focus  of  this  mirror  may  be  at  15  or  18 
inches  diftance  from  it’s  furface.  At  the  diftance  of  about  five  or 
fix  feet  let  there  be  a  partition,  in  which  there  is  an  opening,  equal 
to  the  fize  of  the  mirror ;  againft  this  opening  muft  be  placed  a  pic¬ 
ture,  painted  in  water-colours,  on  a  thin  cloth,  that  the  found  may 
eafily  pafs  through  it. 

Behind  the  partition,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  feet,  place 
another  mirror  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  former,  and  let  it  be  imme¬ 
diately  oppofite  to  it;  at  the  point  ot  which  let  there  be  placed  the 
figure  of  a  man  feated  onapedeftal,  and  let  his  ear  be  placed  ex- 
aftly  in  the  focus  ol  the  firft  mirror:  his  lower  jaw  muft  be  made 
te  open  by  a  wire,  and  fliut  by  a  fpring:  and  there  may  be  another 


wire  to  move  the  eyes;  thefe  wires  muft  pafs  through  the  figure,  go 
tinder  the  floor,  and  come  up  behind  the  partition. 

Let  a  perfon  properly  inflrudled,  be  placed  behind  the  partitioa 
near  the  mirror.  You  then  propofe  to  any  one  to  (peak  foftly 
to  the  flatue,  by  putting  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  it,  alluring  him, 
that  it  will  anfvver  inftantly.  You  then  give  the  fignal  to  the  per- 
fon  behind  the  partition,  who  by  placing  his  ear  to  the  focus 
of  the  mirror,  will  hear  diflindlly  what  the  other  faid;  and  moving 
the  jaw  arid  eyes  of  the  ftatue  by  the  wires,  will  return  an  anfwer 
direttly,  which  will,  in  like  manner,  be  diftin&!y  heard  by  the  firft 
fpeaker. 

This  experiment  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  Century  of  Inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter;  whofe  defigns,  at  the  time  they 
were  ptibliihed,  were  treated  with  ridicule  and  negleft,  as  being  im- 
pra&icab’e,  but  are  known  to  be  generally,  if  not  univerfaliy  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  words  of  the  Marquis  are  thefe:  “  How  to  make 
a  brazen  or  ftone  head  in  the  midft  of  a  great  field  or  gaiden,  fo  ar¬ 
tificial  and  natural,  that  though  a  man  fpcak  ever  fo  foftly,  and  even 
vvhifper  into  the  ear  thereof,  it  will  prefent’y  open  it’s  mouth,  and 
rtfoli/e  the  queftion  in  French,  Lasin,  Welch,  Irilh,  orEnghfh,  in 
good  terms,  uttering  it  out  of  it’s  mouth,  and  then  Ihut  it  until 
the  next  queftion  b  afkid.” 

The  two  folk  wing,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
ventions  of  Kircher,  by  means  of  which  (as  he  informs  usj  he  ufed 
to  utter  feigned  arid  ludicrous  confutations,  with  a  view  to  Ihew  the 
fal’acy  and  impofture  of  ancient  oracles. 

2.  Let  there  be  two  heads  of  planter  of  Paris,  placed  on  pedeftals 
on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  room.  There  mult  be  a  tin  tube  of  ail 
inch  diameter,  that  muft  pafs  from  the  ear  of  one  head  through  the 
pedeftal,  under  the  floor,  and  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  other. 
Obferve,  that  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ear  of  the  one 
head,  fhould  be  confiderably  larger  than  that  end  which  comes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  other.  Let  the  whole  be  fo  difpofed,  that  there 
may  not  be  the  lead  fufpicion  of  communication. 

Now,  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  quite  low  into  the  ear  of  one  buft,  the 
found  is  reverberated  through  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  will  be 
diitindly  heard  by  any  one,  who  fhall  place  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of 
the  other.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  the  tube  fhould  come  to  the  lips 
of  the  buft.  If  there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  to  the  ear,  and  the 
other  to  the  mouth  of  each  head,  two  perfons  may  converf'e  together, 
by  applying  their  mouth  and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  ear 
of  the  bafts;  and  at  the  fame  time  other  perfons  that  ftand  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not  hear  any  part  of 
their  converfation. 

3.  Place  a  buft  on  a  pedeftal  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  and  let  there 
be  two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  one  of  which  muft  go 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  buft,  through  the 
pedeftal  and  the  floor  to  an  under  apartment.  There  may  be  like- 
wife  wires  that  go  from  the  under  jaw  and  the  eye  of  the  buft,  by 
which  they  may  be  eafily  moved 

A  perfon  being  placed  in  the  under  room,  and,  at  a  fignal  given, 
applying  his  ear  to  one  of  the  tubes,  will  heai  any  queftion  that  is 
afked,  and  immediarely  reply;  moving  at  the  fame  time,  by  means 
of  the  wires,  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  buft,  as  if  tke  reply  came 
from  it. 

Echo  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  repetition  of  the  found 
is  produced  or  heard..  This  is  either  -natural  or  artificial. 

In  echoes,  the  place  where  the  fpeaker  ftands,  is  called  the  centrum 
phonicum ;  and  the  obje£l  or  place,  that  returns  the  voice,  the  centrum 

phonocampticurn . 

Echo,  in  archite&ure,  is  applied  to  certain  vaults  and  arches, 
molt  commonly  of  elliptical  or  parabolical  figures ;  ufed  to  redouble 
founds,  and  produce  artificial  echoes. 

We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that  in  divers  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy  there  were  brazen  vefiels  artificially  ranged  under  the  feats  of 
the  theaires,  to  render  the  found  of  the  a&ors’  voices  more  clear, 
and  make  a  kind  of  echo;  by  which  means,  of  the  prodigious  mul¬ 
titude  of  perfons  prefent  at  thofe  fpe&acles,  every  body  might  hear 
with  eafe  and  pleafure. 

Echo,  in  mufic,  pieces  compofed  in  imitation  of  echoes. 

The  word  echo  alio  fometimes  ftands  for  piano;  intimating,  that 
the  inftrument  or  voice  is  to  play  or  ling  after  a  foft  and  fweet 
manner.  Organs  and  harpfichords  have  what  they  call  an  echo 
flop. 

Echo,  in  phyfic,  denotes  a  ringing  of  the  ears. 

Echo,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  compofition,  wherein  the  laft  words 
or  fyllables  of  each  verfe  contain  fome  meaning,  which  being  re¬ 
peated  apart,  anfwer*  <0  fome  queftion  or  other  matter  contained 
in  the  verfe,  as  in  this  beautiful  one  from  Virgil: 

Crudelis  mater  magis ,  an  puer  improbus  rile  ? 

Improbus  Hie  puer,  crudelis  tu  queque  mater. 

u  Whether  the  worft,  the  child  accurft,  or  elfe  the  cruel  mother  ? 

The  mother  worft,  the  child  accurft,  as  bad  the  one  as  t’other. 

And  Ovid  alfo, 

Si  nifi  qua  facie  poterit  te  digna  videri. 

Nulla  futura  tua  ejl ;  nulla  futura  tua  ejl. 

The  elegance  of  an  echo  confifts  in  giving  a  new  fenfe  to  the  laft 
words ;  which  reverberate,  as  it  were,  the  motions  of  the  mind,  and 
by  that  means  affedl  it  with  furprife  and  admiration. 

ECHOMETER,  among  muficians,'  a  kind  of  fcale  or  rule, 
with  feveral  lines  divide  thereon,  ferving  to  meafure  the  duration 
and  length  of  founds,  and  to  find  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

ECLAIRCISSEMENT,  a  French  term,  which  we  find  retained 
in  fome  late  Englifh  writers :  it  properly  fignifies  the  clearing  a 
thing,  or  rendering  it  more  bright  and  tranfparent ;  being  formed 
from  the  verb  efclaircir,  to  clear,  &c. 
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It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  for  an  explanation  of  an 
obfcurity,  or  difficulty.  The  eclairaffement  of  difficult  paffages  in 
the  Bible,  is  to  be  fought  for  from  funilar  paffages,  or  paliages  of  the 
like  kind  occurring  in  other  places.  . 

ECLAMPSIS,  from  Xetfj.Ttoi,  I  ffiine,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe 
refplendent  flafhings  and  fparklings  of  light  which  (Like  the  eyes 
|  of  perfons  fubjeeft  to  the  epilepfy,  and,  which  are  called  by  Caelius 
j  Aurelius  Jcintillarum  mica,  iff  circuit  ignei ;  italfo  fometimes  denotes 
the  higheft  degree  of  a  fever,  juft  before  and  at  the  criiis. 

ECLECTICS,  eclettici ,  ancient  philofophers,  who,  without  at¬ 
taching  themfelves  to  any  particular  left,  feledted  whatever  appeared 
to  them  the  beft  and  molt  rational.  , 

Potamonof  Alexandria  was  the  firft  of  the  tcleSlics:  he  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Augultus  and  Tiberius  ;  and,  being  tired  with  the 
fcepticifm  of  the  Pyrrhonians,  he  refolved  upon  a  fcheme  that  would 
allow  him  to  believe  fomething,  but  without  being  fo  implicit  as  to 
fwallow  any  intire  hypothelis. 

One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this  fyltem  was  Ammonias 
Saccas,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fed,  afterwards,  diftin- 
guilhed  bv  the  name  of  the  New  Platonics ,  in  the  Alexandrian 
Ichool.  This  philofopher  was  born  of  Chriftian  parents, >  arid  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  probably  never  deferred  th.e  out¬ 
ward  profeflion  of  this  religion.  His  defign  was,  to  reconcile  and 
uni ' e  all  feds,  philofophical  and  religious,  and  to  inculcate  a  doer 
trine  that  (liould  comprehend  all,  the  Chriftiatjs  not  exempted,  in 
one  common  profdflon.  His  fyftem,  however,  though  plaudbie 
in  it’s  firft  rife,  and  comprehenfive  and  complying  in  it’spr  grtfs, 
has  been  the  fource  of  innumerable  errors  and  corruptions  in  the 
Chriftian  church. 

Eclectics  were  alfo  a  certain  fet  of  phyficians  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  of  whom  Archigenes,  under  Trajan,  was  the  chief,  who 
felecled  from  the  opinions  of  all  the  other  feds  that  which  appeared 
to  them  beft,  and  moll  rational;  hence  they  were  called  eclectics, 
and  their  prefcriptions  medicina  ecltSlica. 

ECLEGMA,  or  Eclectos,  in  medicine,  a  pedo-al  remedy,  of 
the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup;  called  alfo,  lohoch,  lindhts ,  and 
lambative. 

The  word  is  formed  of  e/,  and  \e to  lick  ;  hecaufe  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  take  it  by  hcking  it  off  the  end  of  a  liquorice  ftick  dipt 
therein;  in  order  that  being  taken  thus  by  little  and  little,  it  may 
remain  the  longer  in  the  palfage,  and  moiften  the  breaft  tne 
better. 

There  are  cclrgrnas  of  the  fyrup  of  poppv,  others  of  lentils,  others 
of  fquills,  &c.  Their  intention  is’to  heal  or  eafe  t  he  lungs,  in  coughs, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  They  are  ufually  compofed  of  oils,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  fyrups.  , , 

ECLIPSAREON,  in  aftronomy,  is  an  inftrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Fergufon,  for  exhibiting  the  time,  quantity,  duration,  and 
progrefs,  of  folar  eclipfes,  at  all  parts  of  the  eirth.  This  ma  hine 
conlifts  of  a  terreftnal  globe  A,  [Plate  t  t ,  Jig.  6,)  tinned  by  a 
winch  M,  round  it’s  axis  B,  inclining  23  and  carrying  an  index 
round  the  hour-circl*  D;  a  circular  plaie  E,  on  which  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year  are  inferted,  and  winch  lupports  the  globe  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the  given  day  of  the  month  is  turned  to 
the  annual  index  G,  the  axis  has  the  fame  pofltion  with  the  earth’.-, 
axis  at  that  time  ;  a  crooked  wire  F,  which  points  to  the  middle  of 
the  earth's  enlightened  difff,  and  (he .vs  to  what  place  of  the  earth 
the  fun  is  vertical  at  any  given  time;  a  penumbra,  or  thin  circular 
plate  of  brafs  I,  divided  into  12  digits  by  12  concentric  circles, 
and  fo  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  globe  that  its  Iha.low 
formed  by  the  fun,  or  a  candle  placed  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
With  it’s  rays  tranfmitted  through  a  convex  lens,  to  make  them  tall 
parallel  on  the  globe,  may  cover  thofe  parts  of  the  globe,  which  the 
fhadow  and  penumbra  of  the  moon  cover  on  the  earth  ;  an  upright 
;  frame  H  H  H  H,  on  the  tides  of  which  are  feales  of  the  moon’s 
latitude,  with  two  Aiders  K  and  K  fitted  to  them,  by  means  of  which 
the  center  of  the  penumbra  may  be  always  adjnfted  to  the  moon  s 
latitude;  a  folar  horizon  C,  dividing  the  enlightened  from  the 
darkened  hemifphere,  and  fhewing  the  places  where  the  general 
eclipfe  begins  and  ends  with  the  riling  or  fetring  fun  ;  and  a  handle 
M,  which  turns  the  globe  roun.i  it’s  axis  by  wheel  Work,  and 
moves  the  penumbra  acrofs  the  frstrrte  by  threads  over  the  pulleys 
L,  L,  L,  with  a  velocity  duly  proportioned  to  that  of  the  moon’s 
fhadow  over  the  earth,  as  the  earth  turns  round  it  s  axis. 

If  the  moon’s  latitude  at  any  conjunction  exceeds  the  number  of 
divifions  on  the  fc^les,  therd  can  be  no  eclipfe  ;  if  not,  the  fun  will 
fie  eel  ip  fed  to  fume  parts  of  the  earth;  the  appearances  of  which 
may  be  reprefented  by  the  machine,  either  with  the  light  of  the 
fun,  or  of  a  candle.  For  this  purpofe,  let  the  indexes  of  the  Aiders 
KK  point  to  the  moon’s  latitude,  the  plate E  be  turned  till  the  day 
of  the  given  new  moon  comes  to  G,  and  the  penumbra  be  moved 
-till  it’s  center  comes  to  the  perpendicular  thread  in  the  middle  of 
the  frame,  which  thread  reprefents  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic;  then 
turn  the  handle  till  the  meridian  of  London  on  the  globe C0T1Cj 
under  the  point  of  the  wire  F,  ami  turn  the  hour  circle  D,  till  XII 
st  noon  comes  to  it’s  index;  and  turn  the  handle,  till  the  hour- 
index  points  to  the  time  of  the  new  moon  in  the  circle  D,  and  then 
fc.ew  fa  ft  the  collar  N.  1  allly,  debate  the  machine,  til!  the  fun 
fltines  through  the  fight  holes  in  the  (mall  upright  pla'es  G  .  on 
the  pedeitdl ;  or,  place  a  candle  before  the  machine,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  four  yards,  fo  that  the  fhadow  of  the  interferon  of  the 
crofs  threads  in  the  middle  of  the  frame  may  fall  prectfely  on  that 
part  of  the  globe  to  which  the  wire  F  points;  with  a  pair  of  com- 
paffes  take  the  diftance  between  the  center  of  the  penumbra,  and  the 
interl'caion  of  the  threads,  and  fet  the  candle  higher  or  lower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  diftance;  and  place  a  large  convex  lens  between  the 

machine  and  candle,  fo  that  the  candle  may  be  in  the  focus  of  the 
lens  ;  and  thus  the  machine  is  rcdlified  for  ufe. 

No.  65.  Vul.  II. 
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touches’! he  fH^H  .U,r.ne '  blckwaG  till  the  penumbra  almoft 

the  follow! n  ^  1  ■  °  1  Ie  rame,  1  then,  turning  it  forward, 

IdL  of  h  n°mefdemay  bc  °hfe  v  d’  1  •  WhcTt-‘  ,he  caftem 

8h?be  a- the  n  jdEW  °f  the,  pLte,  I,  firft  touches  the 

nf  th  "  1  r  a*  or  77‘l1’  thole  who  inhabit  the  corref ponding  part 

h  fl  it  ,  ^''P ?  beS’n  <>n  'be  upper, nofl  edge  of  theftin, 

jufl  at  the  time  i>f  its  nfing.  2.  In  ihat  place  w  hert  the  penum¬ 
bra  s  center  firft  touches  the  globe,  the  inhabitants  have  the  fun 
hr,?  ffn,tin  centrally  eclipfed.  3.  When  the  whole  penum¬ 
bra  juft  falls  upon  the  globe,  u’s  weftern  edge  at  the  folar  horizon 
touches  and  leaves  the  place  where  the  eclipfe  ends  at  fun. rife 
ms  lowermoft  edge.  4.  By  continued  turning,  the  crofs 
the  center  of  the  penumbra  will  go  over  all  "thofe  places 
gldbe  where  the  fun  is  centrally  eclipfed.  5.  When  the  eaftern 

,ge  ot  the  fhadow  touches’  any  place  of  the  globe,  the  eclipfe  be¬ 
gins  there;  when  the  vertical  line  in  the  penumbra  comes  to  any 
place,  then  is  the  greateft  obfenration  at  that  place;  and  when  the 
weftern  edge  of  the  penumbra  leaves  the  place,  the  eclipfe  ends  there, 
and  ,t he  times  are  (hewn  on  the  hour-circle:  ami  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  lend,  the  lludows  ot  the  concentric  p^numbral  circles 
inew  the  ’number  ot  digits  eclipfed  at  all  the  tntermednite  times. 
6.  When  the  ea'lern  edge  of  the  penumbra  leaves  the  globe  at  the 
lo!ar  horizon  C,  the  inhabitants  fee  the  fun  beginning  to  be  eclipfed 
on  his  lowe-rmoft  edge  at  it’s  fitting.  7.  Where  the  penumbra’s 
center  leaves  the  globe,  the  inhabitants  fee  the  fun  centrally  eclipfed; 
and  laffly,  where  the  penumbra  is  wholly  departing  from  the 
globe,  the  inhabitants  fee  the  eclipfe  ending  on  the  upper moft  part 
of  the  fun’s  edge,  at  the  time  of  it’s  dtlappearmg  in  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

This  inftrument  will  likewife  ferve  for  exhibiting  the  times  of 
fun-rifing  and  fetting,  and  of  morning  and  evening  twilight,  as 
well  as  the  places  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  on  any  el  1  y ,  by  letting 
the  day  on  the  plate  E  to  (he  index  G,  turning  the  handle  till  the 
meridian  of  the  place  comes  tinder  the  point  of  the  crooked  wire  F, 
and  bringing  XII  on  the  hour-circle  D  to  the  index:  then  if  the 
globe  be  turned,  till  the  plate  touches  the  eaftern  edge  of  the  horizon* 
C,  the  index  fhews  the  time  of  fun-fetting ;  and  when  the  place 
comes  out  from  below  the  other  edge  of  C,  the  index  fhews  the 
time  when  evening  twilight  ends;  and  morning  twilight  and  fnn- 
riftng  are  ffiewn  in  the  fa  ne  manner  on  the  other  fi  e  of  the  gl  >bs. 
And  the  places  under  the  point  bf  the  wire  F  are  thofe  to  which  the 
fun  paffes  vertically  on  that  day. 

ECLIPSE,  in  .iftronoiny,  the  deprivation  of  the  light  of  the  fun, 
or  of  forne  heavenly  body,  by  the  interpbfition  ■  t  another. 

The  ancients  had  frightful  id- a--  of  eclipfes;  ftippofing.  them  pre- 
fages  of  the  moft  di  final  event-.  Plutarch  allures  tfs,  that,-  at  Rome, 
it  was  not  allowed  to  talk  publicly  of  any  natural  caufes  of  eclipfes.  , 
They  made  a  great  noife  with  l  ri7<rn'  iftniments,  and  raifed  loud 
IhoUts,  during  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  as 'thinking,  thereby,  to  ca'e 
her  in  labour:  whence  Juvenal,  fpeakingof  a  talkative  woman,  fays, 
Una  luboranti  p 4er:t  fuccurrere  l-unce  ;  “  Ihe  alone  is  fufficient  to  luc- 
cour  the  mo  m  when  in  Lbour.”  Others  attributed  the  eclipfe  of  the 
moon  to  the  arts  of  magicians,  who,  by  their  enchantments,  plucked 
her  out  <  f  heaven,  and  made  her  fkini  over  the  gra-fs.  The  natives 
of  Mexico  keep  faff  during  eclipfes  ;  and  particularly  their  women, 
who  beat  and  abufe  themfelves,  drawing  blood'  from  their  arms, 
&c.  They  imagine  the  moot!  has  been  wounded'  by  the  fun,  in 
io.rie  qu urel  between  them. 

The  Chinefe  fancy  that  eclipfes  are  <  ecafioreJ  hy  great  dragons, 
who  are  ready  to  devour  the  fun  and  moon,  and  there  fire,  when 
they  perceive  an  eclipfe ,  they  rattle  diums  air'd  brafs  kettles,  till  this 
monller,  terrified  by  the  noife,  lets  go  his  prey.  The  ftiperftirious 
notions  entertained  of  eclipfes  were  once  of  conliderable  advantage  to 
Chriltoplier  Columbus,  when,  in  1493,  he  was  driven  on  the  iflancl 
of  jainaica,  and  being  diflreffed  lor  want  of  pro vi (ions,  was  refilled 
relief;  but  having  threatened  them  with  a  plague,  and  foretelling  art 
eclipfe  as  a  token  of  it,  which  happened  according  to  his  prediftion, 
the  barbarians  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  ftrove  who  fhould  be  the 
firft  in  bringing  him  fupplies,  throwing  them  at  his  feet,  and  im¬ 
ploring  forgivenefs. 

Eclipses  of  the  Sun  WMoos. 

Syftem  of  Astronomy,  p.  261,  262,263. 

Eclipses  of  the  Satellites. 

The  chief  circumftances  here  obferved  are,  1 . 

of  Jupiter  undergo  two  or  three  kinds  of  ecapfes , 

are  Dioper,  being  fitch  as  happen  when  Jupuers  body  is  direflly  in- 
terpofed  between  them  and  the  fun  ;  thefe  happen  almoft  every  day. 
Mr.'  Flamfteed  and  Caffini  give  us  tables,  wherein  immerfions  into 
Jupiter’s  fhadow,  and  emerfions  again,  are  computed  to  hours  and 

H'Thffecond  are  occultations,  rather  than  obfeurations;  wherem 
the  fame  fatellites,  coming  too  near  to  Jupiter  s  body,  are  lot  tin 
his  light;  which  Ricciolus  calls  occtdere  zeuftuce,  fetting  jovially 
In  which  cafe,  Jupiter’s  neareft  fitelhte  exhibits  a  third  kind  ot 
eclipfe;  being  obferved  like  a  macular,  or  dark  round  fpot, 

Jupiter’s  dife,  with  a  motion  contrary  to  that  ot  the  fatellitc  ,  j 
L  the  moon’s  ffiadow  projeded  on  the  earth,  will  appear  to  do  to 

'h  Th'rJS/«  ofaj'up.er-s  fatellites  fttmilh  the  bed  means  of  find- 
1  ne  ecapjes  o  J  P  Thofe  particularly,  ot  the  firft  fatellite 

arfmuchXmrfi'an  the  eclipfe*  of the  moon,  and  they  alfo  happen 
much  oftener ;  brlide  that,  the  manner  of  applying  them  is  very 

t;  TPTIC  Eclipticus, fomething  belonging  to  theeclipfis. 

Aft  new  and’  full  moons  are  not  ecdptic,  1.  e.  eclipfes  do  not 
haopen  every  new  and  full  moon,  the  ugh  there  be  then  an  m- 
PP  '  ’  either  of  the  earth  between  ihe  fun  and  moon,  or  of 
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the  moon  between  the  fun  and  earth.  T.  he  reafon  is,  that  the  in- 
terpoiition  is  only  as  to  longitnde,  and  not  as  to  latitude.  The  lun 
is  always  in  the  ecliptic,  but  the  moon  is  not ;  {he  deviates  from  it 
above  five  degrees,  and  fometimeson  the  north  fide,  and  fonne- 
times  on  the  fouth.  But  every  five  months,  or  thereabouts,  flie 
Cuts  the  ecliptic  ;  and  it  is  only  about  thofe  times,'  that  there  can  be 
eclipfes  either  of  the  moon  or  fun.  _  ;  .  .  .  • 

The  places  wherein  fbe  cuts  the  ecliptic,  are  called  the  nodes  of  the 
moon.  .  j; 

Ecliptic  bounds,  or  limits ,  are  the  greateft  difiances  from  the 
nodes  at  which  the  fun  or  moon  can  be  eclipfed;  namely;  betvveen 
ij  and  18  degrees  for  the  fun,  and  12  for  the  moon.  _ 

Ecliptic  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  aline  or  circle  in  the 
fphere  of  the  ftars,  under  which  the  center  of  the  fun  apparently  pro- 
deeds  in  it’s  proper  motion ;  or  a  line,  which  the  fun’s  center  de- 
fcribes  iff  his  annual  progrefs. 

It  has  it’s  name  ecliptic,  becaufe  all  eclipfes  happen  when  the  two 
flanets  are  in  or  near  the  nodes,,  or  interfedlions  ot  the  ecliptic. 

It  is  called  the  funs  orbit,  and  fun  s  way,  becaufe  the  fun  never 
deviates  frdm  if;  in  his  apparent  annual  motion  from  weft  to  eaft. 

The  north  or  afcending  node  of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  dragon's 
head ;  and  the  fouth,  or  defcending  node,  the  dragon's  tail. 

The  ecliptic  is  placed  obliquely  with  refpedt  to  the  equator,  and 
cuts  it  in  two  points,  viz.  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  Libra,  which 
are  direftly  oppofite  to  each  other;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the 
fun  twice  every  year  in  the  equator;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year, 
either  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  thereof. 

The  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  bife&ed  by  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  confequently  the  arch  of  the  ecliptic ,  intercepted  between  the 
horizon  and  the  meridian,  is  a  quadrant.  And  again,  the  folftitial 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  i.  e.  thofe  mod  remote  from  the  equator  are, 
a  quadrant  diftant  from  the  equino&ial  points.  Laftlv,  as  the  point 
of  the  ecliptic,  which  has  the  greateft  declination,  with  refpedt  to 
the  equator,  is  diftant  by  a  quadrant  from  the  equino&ial  points  ; 
the  diftance  of  this  point  from  the  equator  will  be  the  mealure,  or 
quantity,  of  the  obliqutiy  of  the  ecliptic ,  i.  e.  ot  the  angle,  formed  by 
the  interfedlion  of  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic. 

‘The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  equator, 
is  about  230  28';  which,  therefore,  is  the  greateft  declination  of  any 
point  of  ihe  ecliptic  from  the  equator  ;  the  points  of  which  greateft 
declination  on  each  fide,  are  called  the  folftitial  points  ;  through  which 
are  drawn  the  two  tropics,  parallel  to  the  equator. 

It  has  been  matter  of  great  difpute  among  the  late  aftronomers, 
whether  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  be  fixed  or  variable.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  point,  the  obfervations  of  the  aftronomers  of  all  ages  have 
been  colle&ed  together,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  TABLE. 
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Ecliptic,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  on  the  terreftrial  globe 
not  only  anfwering  to,  but  falling  within  the  plane  of  the  cdefiial 
ecliptic. 

ECLOGARII,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who  feledled  tbebeft  pieces 
of  the  books  they  read,  which,  for  that  reafon,  were  caHed  eclogues 
or  ftledb  pieces. 

ECLOGUE,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  paftoral  compofition,  ora  fmall 
elegant  poem,  in  a  natural  fimple  ftyle.  See  Pastoral. 

The  word  eclogue  is  taken  from  the  Greek  eviXoyy,  choice;  fo  that 
according  to  it’s  true  etymology,  eclogue  fignifies  a  felccft  or  choice 
piece. 

The  eclogue,  in  it’s  primary  intention,  is  the  fame  thing  with  the 
idyllium,  but  cuftom  has  made  feme  difference  between  them,  and 
appropriated  the  name  eclogue  to  pieces  wherein  ftiepherds  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  idyllium  to  thofe  written  like  eclogues,  but  without  any 
fliepherds  in  them.  The  eclogue,  then,  is  properly  an  image  of  paf- 
thral  life,, upon  which  account  the  matter  is  low,  and  it’s  genius 
humble.  It’s  buftnefs  Is,  to  deferibe  the  loves,  fports,  piques,  jea- 
loufies,  intrigues;  and  other  adyentures  of  (hepherds  ;  fo  that  it’s 
charadler  mult  be  fimple,'  the  wit  eafy,  and  the  txprejlion  familiar. 
The  true  charadter  of  the  eclogue  is  limplicity  and  modefty  ;  it's 
figures  are  neat,  the  pafiions  tender,  the  motions  eafy  ;  and  though 
fometimes  it  may  have  little  transports,  and  defpairs,  yet  it  never 
rifes  fo  high  as  to  be  fierce  or  violent.  It’s  narrations  are  (ftort,  de- 
feriptions  little,  the  thoughts  ingenious,  the  manner  innocent,  the 
language  pure,  the  verfe  flowing,  the.exprellions  plain,  and  all  the 
difeourfe  natural.  ; 

The  models  in  this  fort  of  poetry, are  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  who 
both  have  fome  eclogues  of  a  lofty  chandler.  The  eclogue  therefore 
occafionally  raifes  it’s  voice:  yet  M.  Fontenelle  blames  fome  modern 
poets  for  having  made  matters  of  high  concern  the  fubjedt  of  fom» 
of  their  eclogues,  and  caufed  their  Ihepherds  to  fing  the  praifes  of 
kings  and  heroes.  The  Italians  are  thought  fatllty  in  this  refpedl, 
for  aiming  generally  to  be  too  witty  or  fuperb  in' their  ftyle :  however, 
lince  the  dtablilhment  of  the  academy  of  Arcadians  at  Rome,  the 
tafte  for  eclogues  has  been  greatly  improved  amongft  them.  Some 
imagine  the  name  eclogue  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  fuch 
poems  as  were  written  in  .imitation  of  others:'  fuch  are  the  eclogues 
of  Virgil,  which  are  only  imitations  of  Theocritus. 

Eclogue  is  alfo  ufed  fo  fignify  an  extradt  or  collection  of  cer¬ 
tain  compofitions  in  profe.  Such  are  the  eclogues  of  Strabo,  Diodo¬ 
rus,  &c.  ,  , 

ECLYSIS,  (from  e kXuw,  I faint,)  denotes  a  general'  feeblenefs  and 
debility  of  all  par,ts  of  the  body  ;  alfo  a  lofs  of  voice,-  with'  a  general 
decay  of  (Length,  and,  fometimes,  a  great  weakening  of  the  body,1 
by  violent  difeharges  by  ftool. 

ECOUTE/,  in  the  manege,  a  pace  or  motion  of  a  horfe,  wheiii 
he  rides  well  upon  the  hands  and  the  heels,  is  compaCtly  put  upon  Ids 
haunches,  and  hears  or  liltens  to  the  heels  or  fpurs,  and  continues 
duly  balanced  between  the  heels,  without  throwing  fo  either  fide. 
This  happens  when  a  horfe  has  a  fine  fenfe  of  the  aids  of  the  hand 
and  heel. 

ECPHONESIS,  in  ihetoric.  See  the  article  Exclamation. 

ECPHORA,  in  architecture,  commonly  fignifies  the  diftance  be-- 
tween  the  extremity  of  a  member  or  moulding;  and  the  naked' of  the 
column,  or  any  other  part  it  projects  from.  Some  authors,  how¬ 
ever,  account  the  eepbora  from  the  axis  of  the  column,  and  define 
it  to  be  the  right  line  intercepted  between  the  axis  and  the  outerinoft 
fqrface  of  a  member  or  moulding. 

ECPHRACTICS,  in  medicine,  fuch  remedies  as  have  a  faculty 
of  opening  and  unftopping  the  veilels  through  which  the  humours 
are  to  pafs  ;  or  which  incide  and  attenuate  tough  vifeid  humours, 
and  thereby  promote  their  difeharge.  They  are  the  fame  with  ape¬ 
rients  and  deobjlruents. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ey0pxjffsivs  to  free  from  cb- 
flruflions;  of  fa  and  (ppxocc-j,  olftruo,  fepio. 

The  chief  fimple  ecphradlics,  are  the  little  centaury,  wormwood, 
agrimony,  hyfiop,  chamaedrys,  bark  of  tamarilk,  roots  of  capers,' 
fcolopendrium,  &c. 

ECPNOE,  (from  fit  and  vsvsx,  I  breathe,)  denotes  that  part  of 
refpiration,  in  which  the  breath  is  expelled  out  of  the  lungs. 

ECPUCTICA,  (from  fjcrufw,  I  fuppurate ,)  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  are  condenfing  medicines. 

ECREGAIA,  (from  fxpviyvupu,  I  break  off,)  properly  the  name  of 
a  part,  piece,  or  fegment  of  any  thing;  but  Plippocrates  has,  in 
fome  places,  ufed  it  as  the  name  of  an  eruption. 

ECRITHMUS,  (from  fit,  without,  and  number,)  in  me. 

dicine,  an  irregular  pulfe,  which  obferves  no  method,  ,nor  number, 
incident  to  any  age. 

ECSTAS1S  cutis,  (from  efcepj,  I  extend,)  an  extenfion  of  the 
{kin. 

ECSTASY,  E£c«ffic,  a  rapture,  or  removal  of  the  mind  out  of 
it’s  natural  ftate  and  fifuation  ;  or  a  tranfport,  whereby  a  perfon  is 
hurried  out  of  himfelf,  and  the  office  of  his  fenfes  is  fufpended.  See 
Enthusiasm. 

Ecstasy,  in  medicine,  is  confideredas  a  difeaGe,  near  akin  to  a 
catalepfy,  only  differing  from  it  in  this,  that  the  cataleptic  patient 
has  no  perception  of  what  paftes  in  his  paroxyfm,  nor  any  remem¬ 
brance  thereof  when  it  is  over  ;  whereas  the  ecflatic  is  taken  up  with 
a  very  lively  idea  or  imagination,  which  he  remembers  afterwards. 

In  an  ecjlacy,  there  muft  bean  unufual  tenfion  of  the  fibres  of  the 
fenfory,  as’in  moll  deliriums,  &c. 

Ecstasy,  any  fudden  paffion  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  thoughts 
are  for  a  time  abforbed.  An  inftance  of  this  is  recorded  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who,  by  his  daily  and  conftant  contemplations,  had  fo 
accuftomed  himfelf,  that,  frequently  falling  into  an  ecflafy  of  the 
mind,  he  feemed  to  all  that  were  prefent  to  be  dead  :  yet  we  are 
told,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  gained  the  know  Ledge  of  the  abftrufe 
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myfteries  in  divinity  ;  and. being  returned  to  himfelf,  he  imparted  to 
others  the  fruits  of  this  his  philofophic  death,  both  in  his  writings 
and  converfation.  Hence, 

ECSTATICI,  (from  I  am  entranced)  in  antiquity,  a 

kind  of  diviners,  who  were  caft  into  trances  or  ecjlafies,  in  which 
they  lay  like  dead  men,  or  afleep,  deprived  of  all  tenfe  and  motion  ; 
but,  after  fome  time,  returning  to  themfelves,  gave  ftrange  relations 
of  what  they  had  feen  and  heard. 

ECSTROPHIUS,  (from  eKeqpstyu,  I  turn  out)  any  thin°r  that 
throws  out  the  internal  tumours  of  the  piles,  fo  that  external  reme¬ 
dies  may  be  applied  to  them. 

ECTHESIS,  in  church  hiflory,  a  name  which  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius  gave  to  a  confeffion  of  faith  publifhed  by  him  in  639. 

The  Roman  church  efleemed  it  heretical,  rejedted  it  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  639,  under  the  pontiff  John  IV.  though  Ho- 
norius,  in  fpite  of  his  infallibility,  had  approved  it ;  and  another 
edia  was  ilfued,  fuppreding  the  efthefis,  called  the  type,  which  foon 
after  fhared  the  fame  fate. 

ECTHLIMA,  (from  £H0X i&u,  l prefs  out)  an  ulceration  arifing 
from  a  violent  comprellion  in  the  furface  of  the  fkin. 

ECTHLIPS1S,  among  Lat  n  grammarians,  a  figure  of  profody, 
whereby  the  m  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  following  word  begins 
with  a  vowel,  is  elided,  or  cut  off,  together  with  the  vowel  preced¬ 
ing  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  meafure  of  the  verfe:  thus  they  read  mult’ 
tile,  for  multum  ille. 

The  reafon  of  an  eft hlipjis,  which  in  Latin  verfe  ought  always  to 
take  place  when  the  immediately  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel, 

•  is,  to  prevent  the  harfhnefs  of  an  hiatus,  or  concourle  of  vowels. 

ECTHAMA,  (from  fxfiuaj,.  /  break  out)  a  name  given  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  any  pufhtle,  or  cutaneous  eruption. 

ECTHYMOSIS,  (of  sx,  ex,  and  3up,©->,  animus,  mind)  in  me¬ 
dicine,  a  vehement  agitation  and  dilatation  of  the  blood  and  fpirits; 
fuch  as  happens  in  extraordinary  emotions  of  joy. 

ECTOMIAS,  (from  fXTrp.vw,  /  cut  off)  a  caflrated  animal. 

ECTRIMMA,  (from  rxrpiGe,  I  rub  off)  excoriation  or  galling. 
Hippocrates  has  tiled  the. word  to  exprefs  exulcerations  of  the  fkin 
-about  the  os  facrutn ,  Contra&ed  by  lying  long  in  one  pofiure,  in  cafes 
offra&ures  of  the  thigh,  or  in  lingering  illnelles,  in  which  the  patient 
is  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  long  time. 

ECTROPIUM,  (from  «crp£7rw,  I  turn  out)  in  furgery,  that  dif- 
temperaturc  of  the  eye-lids,  in  which  they  are  everted  or  retraded,  fo 
as  to  fhevv  their  internal  or  red  furface,  and  cannot  fufficiently  cover 
the  eye.  Sometimes  this  is  a  fimple  and  original  diforder,  and  fome¬ 
times  it  is  only  a  fympi^m  of  fome  other,  as  of  an  inflammation, 
farcoma,  tumour,  or  the  like.  This  fometimes  owes  it’s  orio-inal 
to  the  contradionof  the  fkin  of  the  eye-lids,  by  the  fear  of  a  wound, 
tilcer,  burn,  &c.  or  to  the  induration  and  contraction  of  the  fkin, 
after  an  inflammation,  and  fometimes  it  in  a  great  meafure  proceeds 
from  the  injudicious  ufeof  aflringent  collyfiums, or  eye-waters. 

When  this  diforder  is  become  inveterate,  it  is  not  eafily  cured  ; 
while  recent,  it  is  to  be  attempted  by  relaxing  and  elongating  the 
fkin  of  the  eye-lid,  by  the  application  of  emollients,  fuch  as  the  va¬ 
pours  of  hot  milk,  or  water,  oil  of  almonds,  mucilage  of  quince-feed, 
and  ointment  of  nmlhmallows.  Thefe  muff  be  repeated  every  day, 
the  fkin  of  the  eye-lid  drawn  frequently  towards  it's  right  poiition, 
and  when  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  the  eye-lids  fhould  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  feRrained  in  their  proper  pofiure  by  a  plaifter,  comprefs, 
and  bandage.  But  if  all  this  fail,  and  the  cafe  yet  appear  not  incu¬ 
rable,  manual  operation  muR  take  place. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  firR  a  femi- 
hinar  incifion  is  to  be  made  in  the  external  fkin  of  the  eye-lid,  next 
h's  tarfus,  or  cartilaginous  margin,  making  the  angles  of  the  inci¬ 
fion,  downward  in  the  upper  lid,  and  upward  in  the  under,  that  by 
this  means  the  fkin  may  be  elongated.  If  it  does  not  appear  fuffi¬ 
ciently  let  out  by  one  incifion,  two  or  three  more  may  be  made,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  firR,  and  at  the  diRance  of  a  frnall  packthread. 
When  the  eye-lid  is  thus  fufficiently  elongated,  the  incilions  muff 
be  drefled  ftrft  with  dry  lint  Ruffed  into  them, .  and  afterwards  with 
lint,  armed  with  fotrie  vulnerary  unguent,  which  will  prevent  the 
fkin  from  growing  together  again,  and  will  ogcafion  new  flefh  to  be 
formed  in  the  place,  which  will  elongate  the  fkin.  LaRly,  to 'for¬ 
ward  the  extenfion  and  cure,  a  piece  of  Ricking  plaiRer  fhould  be 
faftened  to  the  eye-lid,  to  keep  it  extended,  and  this  muR  be  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  eye  will  fhut  clofe.  When  this  cafe  has  continued  from 
the  patient's  birth,  the  cure  is  very  difficult ;  and  it  is  a  yet  more 
hopelefs  cafe,  when  it  happens  to  old  people,  from  a  weaknefs  of 
the  orbicular  mnfcle. 

ECTROTICA,  (from  i'ATiTpxrAoi,  I  caffe  to  vff carry)  a  name 
anciently  given  to  fuch  medicines  as  have  a  power  to  occalion  abor¬ 
tion. 

ECTYLOTICS,  in  pharmacy,  remedies  proper  for  con  fuming 
callofities,  warts,  &c. 

ECTYPE,  among  antiquarians,  an  impreffion  of  a  medal,  feal, 
or  ring;  or  a  figured  copy  of  an  infeription,  or  other  ancient  monu¬ 
ment. 

ECU,  ancient,  in  heraldry,  the  ancient  triangular-fhaped  fhield, 
on  which  the  arms  of  the  noble  families  of  France  have  been  painted. 

ECURIE,  in  the  manege,  the  covert-place  for  the  lodging  or 
houfing  of  horfes;  a  fiable. 

ECUSSON,  in  heraldry,  a  little  escutcheon.  See  that  article. 

ECUYER,  in  the  French  manege,  a  riding-mafler.  Ecuyersuxt 
alfo  certain  officers  in  the  king  of  France’s  houfehold  ;•  who  help  the 
king  in  mounting  his  horfe,  and  alighting,  follow  him  on  horfe- 
back,  and  carry  his  fword  ;  they  are  called  ecuyers  de  quartier. 

ECZEMA,  (from  z'ffx,  I  am  externally  hot)  a  fiery  puftule. 

EDDA,  in  antiquities,  is  a  fyflem  of  the  ancient  Icelandic,  or 
Runic  mythology,  containing  many  curious  particulars  of  the  theo- 
loay,  philofophy,  and  manners,  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  ; 
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cinalnartc-  c  a  ueicenctcci.  It  conhRs  of  two  Dr  n- 

P«lr  the  el  Z7eSdca„f[  ' of  mythology,  pr„. 

and  Odin,  who  lives  for  ever  LvTr’  ??  m  UJmvcrfr‘I  F^er  i 

•fnendfliipi  hut  wicked  men  fhall  go  to  Hfta  °f 

thence  to  Nijlheim,  or  the  abode  of  the  wicked  wl,i  h':  k"?  ^ 
the  ninth  World.  It  inculcates  alfo  the  belief  of  fJertbinf 
and  of  goddelfes,  the  chief  of  whom  is  FriggJ  Tfti  a  ? ™  fl* 
meaning  hereby  the  earth,  who  was  the  fponfc  of  Odm  ’  0‘r  the  st' 
preme  God  ;  whence  we  may  infer  that,  faccordintr  m\h  S 
of  thefe  ancient  philofophers,  this  O  fin  was  the  aftive  n  ’  °pl,ni0n 
oul  ot  the  world,  which  uniting  itfelf  with  matter,  had  ?her%  put 
it  into  a  condition  to  produce  the  intelligences,  or  inferior  P  t 
men,  and  all  other  creatures.  The  La  likewife  ££? &  ^ 
.Renee  ot  an  evil  being  called  Loke,  the  calumniator  of  the 
the  artificer  of  fraud,  who  furpaffes  all  other  brings 'in  cunninS 
pcrhdy.  It  teaches  the  creation  of  all  things  out  of  an’ahJk 
chaos;  'he  final  dcIliuSion  of  ihe  world  by  lire;  the  abforption  of 
the  inferior  divmitia,  both  good  and  bad,  into  the  bofom  of  the 
grand  d, v, ml,  from  whom  all  thing,  proceeded,  as  emanation,  o( 
hts  ellertce,  and  who  w,]|  fitrvt.e  all  thing,;  and  M  renovation  of 
the  earth  in  an  improved  Rate.  1 

EDDISH,  or  Eadish,  the  latter  paRure,  or  grafs,  which  conrs 
ajter  mowing  or  reaping;  it  is  otherwife  called  ear-grafs,  edrjh,  and 

EDDY-trfe,  or  eddy -water,  among  feamen,  is  where  the  water 
runs  back,  contrary  to  the  tide  ;  or  that  which  hinders  the  free  oaf 
fage  of  the  ft  ream,  and  fo  cautes  it  to  return.  The  word  is  formed 
or  the  Saxon  ed,  backward,  and  ea,  water. 

Edd Y-wind,  is  that  which  returns,  or  is  beat  back  from  a  fail 
mountain,  or  any  thing  that  may  hinder  it’s  paflW.  ’ 

EDGE  in  with  a, (hip,  in  tea-language,  is  laid  of  a  chace,  that  is 
making  up  to  it.  Edge -away,  is  to  decline  gradually  from  the  fhore 
or  from  the  line  of  the courle  which  ihefhip  formerly  fleered  when 
ihe  fails  nearer  the  d.reftion  of  the  wind,  or  larger,  before  the  wind. 

EDGI  NGS,  in  gardening,  the  fer.es  of  frnall,  but  durable,  plants, 
let  round  the  edges  or  borders  of  flower-beds,  Sec.  Thebeftand 
mofl  durable  ot  all  plants  for  this  life  is  box,  which,  if  well  planted 
and  rightly  managed,  will  continue  in  flrength  and  beamy  for  many 
years.  The  fealons  for  planting  this  are  the  autumn,, and  very  earl  v 
m  the  fpr.ng  :  and  the  beft  fpecies  for  this  purpofe  is  the  dwarf 
D  itch  box.  1  he  edgings  of  box  are  now  only  planted  on  the  fides 
of  borders,  next  walls,  and  riot,  as  was  fome  time  fince  the  fafhion 
all  round  borders  or  fruit  beds,  in  the  middle  of  gardens,  unlefs  they 
have  a  grave!  walk  between  them,  in  which  cafe  it  ferveS  to  keep 
the  earth  of  the  borders  from  wafhing  down  on  the  walks  in  hard 
rains,  and  fouling  the  gravel.  See  Box. 

In  the  laft  age  it  was  alfo  a  very  common  pra&ice  to  plant  borders 
or  edgings,  of  aromatic  herbs,  as  thyme,  favory,  hyffop,  lavender’ 
and  the  like  :  but  thefe  arc  all  apt  to  grow  woody,  and  to  he  in  part’ 
or  wholly  d.  Itroyed  in  hard  winters.  Dailies,  thrift,  or  tea  ulyl 
flower,  and  chamomile,  are  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
they  require  yearly  vranfplanting,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble’  elfo 
they  grow  out  of  form  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  peri/h  in  very 
hard  feafons.  y 

EDH  f  LlNG^or  Athelino,  an  ancient  appellation  of  the  no¬ 
bility  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

EDICT,  in  matters  of  polity,  an  order  or  inflrument,  figned 
and  fealed  by  a  prince,  to  ferve  as  a  law  to  his  fubje&s.  We  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  edifti  of  the  praetor,  the  ordinances  of  that 
officer,  in  the  Roman  law. 

In  the  French  law,  the  edifts  are  offeverai  kinds;  fome  importing 
a  new  law  or  regulation  ;  others,  the  eredtion  of  new  offices,  efla- 
blilhments  of  duties,  rents,  &c.  and  fometimes  articles  of  pacifica¬ 
tion.  In  France,  edifts  are  much  the  fame  as  a  proclamation  is 
with  us;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  have  the  authority 
of  a  law  in  themfelves,  from  the  power  which  iifiies  them  forth  ; 
whereas  the  latter  are  only  declarations  of  a  law,  to  which  they  refer, 
and  have  no  power  in  themfelves. 

Edifts  can  have  no  room  in  Britain,  becaufe  that  the  ena&ino'  of 
laws  is  lodged  in  the  parliament,  and  not  in  the  king.  Edit 7/are 
all  fealed  with  green  wax,  to  fhew  that  they  are  perpetual  and  irre¬ 
vocable. 

EDITOR,  a  perfon  oflearning,  who  has  the  care  of  an  impref¬ 
fion  of  any  work,  particularly  that  of  an  ancient  author :  thus  Eraf- 
mus  was  a  great  editor;  the  Louvain  dodtors,  Scaliger,  Pc  tavius,  F. 
Sirmond,  bilhop  Walton,  Mr.  Hearne,  Mr  Ruddiman,  &c.  are 
likewife  famous  editors. 

EDUCATION,  the  inflrudbing  children,  and  youth  in  general, 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge  and  polite  exerciles. 

The  follies  of  a  too  delicate  education  are  well  exprefled  in  that  de¬ 
vice  of  an  ape;  which,  by  over  careffingand  hugging  it’s  young 
ones,  ftrangles  them  ;  with  this  motto,  compleftando  necat. 

The  plan  of  education,  whether  it  be  domefti  cor  collegiate,  fhould 
be  fuited  to  the  flation  and  views  of  parents,  and  to  the  genius  of  their 
children  ;  and  it  is  alfo  right  to  confult  their  conflitution  and  incli¬ 
nation.  It  is  of  great  importance,  that  thofe  who  arc  deflined  to 
occupy  fuperior  flations  in  fociety,  fhould  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
enlarged  and  libera  {education;  tnat  they  (hculd  be  furnifhed  with 
every  fubftantial  and  ornamental  accomplifhment ;  and  thofe  that  are 
intended  for  any  particular  profeffion  or  employment,  fhould  be  prin¬ 
cipally 
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ci pally  dire&ed  to  thofe  ftudieS  which  are  appropriated  to  their  re- 
fpeaive  views;  and  in  every  rank  of  life,  an  attention  to  the  morals 
of  youth  Ihould  be  a  primary  objeft.  Though  the  municipal  laws 
of  molt  countries  have  made  no'  pfovifion  for  conftraining  a  parent 
to  bellow  a  proper  education  on  his  children  ;  yet  in  the  cafe  of  reli¬ 
gion  they  are  under  peculiar  reftri£tions  in  our  own  country.  Some 
of  thefe  reltrittions,  as  they  affeiSt  proteftants  who  diffent  from  the 
religion  of  the  date,  may  be  thought  both  impolitic  and  injurious, 
and  have,  therefore,  lately  been  considerably  relaxed;  but  thofe  which 
are  deftgncd  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  popery,  are  prudent  and  ne- 
ceffary.  Thus,  if  any  perfon  fends  a  child  under  his  care  beyond  the 
feas  to  be  infhudted  in  any  popilh  college,  &c.  in  the  principles 
of  the  popilh  religion,  or  lhall  contribute  towards  his  maintenance, 
he  lhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  befides  the  difabilities  incurred 
by  the  child  fo  fent,  and  both  lhall  be  incapable  of  fuing  in  law  or 
equity,  of  being  executor  or  adminiftrator,  of  enjoying  any  legacy 
or  deed  of  gift,  or  of  bearing  any  office  in  the  realm  ;  and  he  lhall 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  all  his  real  eftate  for 
life. 

EDULCORATION,  (of  edulco,  I Jweeten,)  in  pharmacy,  is  the 
dulcifying  or  fweetening  of  any  iood,  or  remedy,  by  means  of  honey, 
fugar  or  fyrups. 

Edulcoration,  in  chemiftrv,  denotes  the  frelhening  or  purging 
any  thing  of  it's  falts,  by  repeated  lotions,  or  wafhings  in  cold  water. 

Such  is  the  dulcifying  of  the  precipitates  of  mercury,  metals,  &c. 
by  walhing  away  thofe  lharp  falts,  by  whofe  means  they  had  been 
dilfolved,  or  which  had  been  mingled  with  them,  to  effect  a  dillolu- 
tion.  See  Ablution. 

Edulcoration,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  feparating,  by  a  folution 
in  water,  the  falts  that  have  been  left  adhering  to  a  body,  after  any 
operation.  This  is  properly  a  kind  of  moil!  folution,  the  falme  parts 
adhering  to  bodies  not  foluble  in  water,  being  by  that  menltruum 
taken  up,  and  eaten  off  from  the  body,  and  the  folution  afterwards 
feparated  from  the  remaining  foiid,  either  by  fnbfidence  or  filtration. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  fituatio’n,  to  enlarge  the  furface  of  the  body  to 
be  edulcorated,  by  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  that  the  folution  may  have 
the  fpeedier  luccefs  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  it  Ihonld  alfobekept  con¬ 
tinually  fUrring  with  a  (lick,  whi'e  the  water  is  on  it,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  edulcorated  which  otherwife  would  forhe  of 
them  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  remain  applied  againft  the  bottom  of 
the  veffd  it  is  performed  in,  may  be  made  equally  at  one  time  or 
other  contiguous  to  the  particules  of  the  edulcorating  fluid,  by  which 
all  Tolutions  are  indeed  greatly  facilitated.  Boiling  water  is  alfo, 
in  fume  cafes,  requilite,  for  the  heat  of  that,  by  the  inward  motion 
and  rarefaction  it  occafions,  promotes,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
faline  filiations. 

EDYSTONE  Ughthoufe,  fituated  off  Plymouth  harbour,  was 
erected  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  houfe  in  1696  ;  in  confide- 
ration  of  which,  the  mailers,  &c.  of  the  Englifh  (hipping  agreed  to  pay 
one  penny  a  ton  outwards  and  inwards.  It  was  demolilhed  by  the 
ftorm  of  17C3,  and  re-ere£ted  by  a£t  of  Parliament  in  the  4th  of 
queen  Anne,  and  the  fame  duty  on  tonnage  of  (hips  granted  for  it’s 
fupport,  which  law  was  enforced  in  the  8th  of  Anne.  It  has  been 
fince  deftroyed  and  rebuilt. 

EEL,  anguilla,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  murjena.  The 
common  eel  is  the  Ample  coloured  murana ,  with  the  lowefl  jaw 
longed-  it  has  three  fins,  viz. '  two  peCtoral,  danding  on  each  fide, 
And  a  Angle  low  back-fin,  which  beginning  at  fome  didance  from 
the  head,  runs  along  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  returns  again  under¬ 
neath  as  far  as  the  anus.  The  extremity  of  this  fin,  which  forms 
what  may  be  called  the  tail,  is  neither  round  nor  fquare,  but  fubacute. 
Eels  vary  much  in  their  colour,'  from  a  footy  hue  to  a  light  olive- 
green:  and  thofe  which  are  called  filvefr^/r,  have  their  bellies  white, 
and  throughout  a  remarkable  clearnefs.  See  Grigs. 

The  eel  is  common  in  all  our  fredl  waters,  ponds,  ditches,  and 
rivers  ;  and  is  generally  about  two  feet  in  length,  though  fome  are 
often  caught  much  larger. 

The  fat  of  eels  is  accounted  vulnerary,  and  good  in  an  alopecia, 
cafes  of  deafnefs,  and  the  haemorrhoids.  The  dried  livers  and  galls 
of  eels  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Boyle,  to  affid  women  in  "hard 
labour. 

£<?/-filhing  is  of  divers  kinds,  as  fniggling,  bobbing,  &c.  See 
Fishing. 


Thegeneration  of  eels  has  much  perplexed  and  puzzled  the  thoughts 
of'the  learned  and  curious.  Aridotle  firlt  gave  birth  to  an  opinion, 
that  eels  were  of  up  fex,  nor  did  propagate  their  fpecies  like  other 
animals,  but  were  equivocally  gendered  of  the  mud  ;  and,  wild  and 
abfurd  a  fyftem  as  this  fydem  is,  there  have  not  been  wanting  many, 
even  in  thefe  later  and  more  enlightened  times,  who  have  given 
into  it.  The  prefent  age  has  been  fo  well  inftrii&ed  in  the  fydem 
of  animal  generation,  by  the  works  of  Swammerdam,  Lewenhoeck, 
Malpighi,  Redi,  Ray, and  a  great  number  of  other  writers,  equally  re- 
fpeftable,  that  there  is  left  no  mom  to  doubt  but  that  all  animals  are 
produced  by  the  copulation  of  parents  like  themfelves;  and  the  od¬ 
dity  of  eels  being  found  in  new  ponds  is  ealily  accounted  for,  when 
Dr.  Plot*,  and  others,  have  given  accounts  of  whole  droves  of  them 
leaving  one  ditch  or  pond,  and  eroding  the  meadows  together  to 
go  to  another;  which  they  are  induced  to  do  from  the  great  number 
ot  worms  and  other  infeds  they  find  for  food,  in  the"  place  where 
^ne  earth  has  been  newly  diftnrbed. 

Eel,  Indian, m  zoology,  the  name  of  the  Eaft  Indian  eel,  of  which 
t  .ere  are  two  kinds;  the  one  all  over  fpotted  with  brown,  and  the 
other  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  itreaked  with  red.  The  flelh  of  this  is 
not  reckoned  wholefome. 

Eel ,/ea,  a  filh  common  under  holes  of  rocks  about  the  lhores  in 

oar 'Y  pa,[Y  1°  1  Y  Si,ulies-  ^  ‘s  a  dulky  brown  colour,  varie- 
ga  e<  with  rhomboidaUWs,  not  unlike  thofe  on  the  fleins  of  fnakes. 

1  he  antenor  part  of  it’s  body  is  thin  and  Header;  the  hinder  part 


very  tnick;  it’s  nofe  is  long;  it’s  mouth  large,  and  commonly  ga~ 
ping  open,  and  it’s  teeth  very  (harp,  but  very  finall.  It  grows  ex¬ 
tremely  fat,  and  is  very  wholefome  and  well  tailed;  yet  thofe  who 
kill  a  number  of  them  are  (aid  to  be  affected  with  tremors,  and 
fometimes  with  a  drowfinefs,  which  however  goes  off  without  fur¬ 
ther  mifehief  to  the  perfon.  ,  . 

Eels,  microscopic.  The  long  bodied  animalcules,  difeovered  by 
the  microfcope  in  vinegar,  four  palte,  and  many  other  fubje&s,  have, 
from  their  figures,  been  generally  diftinguithed  ;from  the  reft  of  the 
mkxofcopie  animalcules,  by  the  name  of '  eelf.  Thefe,  and  the  other 
kinds,  have  been  by  the  moft  judicious  naturalifts  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  eggs  of  other  animalcules  of  the  fly  kind,  floating  in 
the  air:  but  thofe  in  pafle  are  difeovered  to  be  oviparous  animals, 
producing  living  creatures  of  their  own  fhape. 

In  order  to  be  always  furnifhed  with  thefe  minute  eels  ready  for 
♦the  microfcope,  take  fucli  pafle  as  bookbinders  commonly  ufe,  ofa 
moderate  confidence,  and  expofe  it  to  the  air  in  an  open  bottle, 
and  prevent  it’s  becoming  hard  or  mouldy  by  occafionally  ftirring  it. 
After  fome  days  it  will  turn  four;  and,  if  examined  attentively,  you 
may  difeover  multitudes  of  exceedingly  final  i,  long,  Gender,  wrig¬ 
gling  animalcules,  which  grow  bigger  daily,  till  you  will  be  able  to 
fee  them  with  the  naked  eye.  In  order  to  promote  their  coming 
forward,  pour  now  and  then  a  drop  of  vinegar  on  the  pafle,  and 
then  they  may  be  preferved  all  the  year :  the  continual  motion  of 
thefe  animalcules  wfll  continue  to  prevent  any  mouldinefs  in  the 
palte,  which  is  belt  kept  in  fome  glafs  veil'd. 

Eel  -fares,  is  11  fed  for  the  fly  or  brood  of  eels,  flat.  H.  VI  IT. 

Eel  pout,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fifh  ol  the ^rtrz/«j*ki nd,  with  three 
fins  on  the  back,  cirri  at  the  mouth,  and  the  two  jaws  equal;  the 
generality  of  authors  call  it  mujlela  jhcwutilise 

This  iiih  is  caught  in  the  Trent,  and  many  other  of  our  rivers, 
and  in  fome  places  called  a  burbot :  it  iS*a  very  delicate  fifh  for  the 
table.  When  full  grown,  it  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  Gen¬ 
der  m  proportion  to  it’s  length  ;  and  fomething  of  the  eel  fhape,  but 
too  Ihort  for  it’s  tliicknefs  to  be  truly  fo.  It  isof  the  colour  of  a 
tench:  it’s  head  is  large  and  flat,  it’s  noftrils  fmall  and  round,  and  it’s 
jaws  befet  with  very  (mail  teeth,  which  make  them  feel  rough  like  a 
file;  and  there  is,  befide  thefe,  a  femicircular  fpot  in  the  palate, 
rough  in  the  fame  manner.  There  are  two  fins  on  the  back,  and 
one  on  the  belly,  reaching  from  the  anus  to  the  tail;  and  it  has  a 
little  beaid  from  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  between  the 
noftrils  and  end  of  the  fnout,  two  others,  and  feven  gills. 

There  is  anpthervariety  of  eel-pout,  common  in  the  Elk,  at  Whit¬ 
by  in  Ywrkfhire,  but  thefe  are  a  coarfe  fifh :  they  are  viviparous,  and 
bring  forth  two  or  three  hundred  young  at  a  time,  a  little  after  the 
depth  of  winter. 

Ezv-fpcar,  a  forked  inftrument  with  three  or  four  jagged  teeth, 
ufed  for  catching  eelsj  that  with  four  teeth  is  the  bed.  This  is 
ftruck  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river;  where  if  it  flrifcest 
againft  eels,  it  is  fure  to  bring  them  up. 

Eel- backed,  a  term  uLd  by  dealers  in  horfes,  for  fuch  as  have 
black  lilts  along  their  back. 

EFFAIRE',  orEFFRAYE',  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  bead, 
when  rearing  on  it’s  hind  legs,  as  if  it  were  affrighted. 

EFFECT,  therefult  or  confequenee  of  the  application  of  a  caufe, 
or  agent,  on  fome  lubjedt. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  axiomsof  philofophy,  that  full  and  adequate 
effects  are  always  proportionable  to  the  powers  of  their  caufes. 

Effect  is  alfo  of  fome  farther  import  in  the  arts;  as  when  vve 
fay,  in  painting  aad  architedture,  that  fuch  acontrafl,  or  fuch  a  dra¬ 
pery,  or  fuch  an  attitude,  have  a  fine  or  an  ill  effedl,  i.e.  are  beautiful, 
noble,  or  the  contrary.  Too  many  breaks,  and  little  enrichments, 
in  a  building,  have  a  pitiful  ejfeEi,  i.  e.  they  give  a  mean  afjiett. 

Effect,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  the  motions  of  the  hand 
which  direct  the  horfe. 

They  diftinguifh  four  effects  of  the  hand,  viz.  ufing  the  bridle  to 
put  a  horfe  forward,  draw  him  backwards,  and  fliifting  it  out  of  the 
right  hand  into  the  left,  or  vice  verfa.  . 

Effects,  in  commerce,  &o.  the  goods  poffeffed  by  any  perfon, 
whether  moveable  or  immoveable;  particularly  thofe  which  mer¬ 
chants  and  dealers  acquire  by  trade.  See  Chattels. 

Hihceffcdls  of  merchants  are  ufually  diflinguifhed  into  three  claffes, 
good,  bad,  and  doubtful.  By  an  ordonnance  of  the  French  court  ia 
1 673,  every  merchant  is  obliged  to  take  an  inventory  or  review  ever / 
year,  of  all  his  ejffefls  of  every  kind. 

EFFECTIONS,  in  geometry,  the  geometrical  conftru£tions  of 
propofitionS. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  reference  to  problems  and  ■practices ; 
which,  when  they  are  dedttcible  from,  or  founded  upon  fome -general 
propofitions,  are  called  the  geometrical  effedlions  thereof. 

EFFECTIVE  men,  in  military-language,  are  foldiers  fit  for  fer- 
vice. 

EFFEMINACY,  the  acting  likea  woman;  the  term  alfofigni- 
fies  foftnefs,  or  the  want  of  thofe  qualities  which  diftinguifh  and  be¬ 
come  a  man. 

Sardanapalus,  king  of  Affyria,  was  the  moft  effeminate  of  men:  be 
was  continually  as  it  were  buried  in  the  apartments  of  the  women, 
and  there  fat  difguifed  among  them,  in  a  habit  like  their’s,  where  he 
alfo  worked  at  the  diltaff  with  them.  Upon  his  fepulchre  he  cairfed 
a  ftatue  to  be  cut,  attired  like  a  woman,  holding  her  right  handover  her 
head,  with  fome  of  the  fingers  clofe,  after  the  manner  of  one  that  is 
ready  to  give  a  fillip,  and  near  it  were  thefe  words  engraven:  “  Sar- 
danapalus,  the  fon  of  Anacyndaraxes,  hath  built  Anchiala  and  Tarfus 
in  one  day :  ear,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  the  reft  is  not  worth  the  fillip 
ofa  tingiA,” 

Cicero  tells  us,  that  Ariftotle,  on  feeing  this  tomb  and  in- 
feription,  (aid,  “  It  Ihould  have  been  written  upon  the  grave  of  a 
bcait,  not  upon  tlic  tomb  of  a  king.” 

•  3 
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E  F  FEM I N  AT  E  ,effeminati,  according  to  the  vulgate.are  mention¬ 
ed  in  leveral  places  of  icripture.  The  word  is  there  ufed  to  fignify 
l'uch  as  were  confecrated  to  feme  profane  god,  and  proft ituted  thern- 
felves  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Flebrew  word  kadrjh ,  tranflated  effeminatus ,  properlv  fignifies 
confecratcd ,  and  hence  was  attributed  to  thofc  of  either  fox,  who 
publicly  proftituted  themfelvesin  honour  of  Baal  and  Aifarte. 

Mofcs  exprefsly  forbids  thefe  irregularities  among  the  Ifraelites ; 
but  the  hi ilory  of  the  Jews  evinces,  that  they  were  notwithftanding 
frequently  pradfifed.  Levit.  xxiii.  18. 

EFFENDI,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  fignifies  majlcr:  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  a  title  very  exienfively  applied  ;  as  to  the  mufti  and 
emirs  ;  to  the  priefts  of  mofques,  to  men  of  learning,  and  of  the  law. 
1’he  grand  chancellor  of  the  empire  is  called  reis-effendi. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  is  popularly  ufed  for  a  light  ebullition  ora 
brifleinteftine  motion,  produced  in  a  liquor bythe  firft  adfionofheat, 
without  any  notable  reparation  of  it’s  parts. 

Effervescence,  inchemiftry,  is  not  applied  to  all  obullitionsor 
motions  produced  by  fire,  but  only  to  thofe  refulting  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  bodies  of  different  natures  ;  which,  by  their  adlion  on  one 
another,  occafton  a  heat  refembling  the  ebullition  or  boiling  pro¬ 
duced  by  fire. 

The  two  mod  common  oppofites,  acids  and  alkalies,  on  being 
mixed,  caufe  a  great  ebullition  or  frothing,  but  no  great  heat  ;  but 
the  folutions  of  feme  metals  in  aqua  fortis,  caufe  intenfe  heat,  and 
emit  flame.  Aromatic  oils,  mixed  with  acid  mineral  fpirits,  actu¬ 
ally  kindle  and  burn  with  violent  explolions  ;  and  fome  vegetable 
fubftances,  putrefying  with  moifture,  will  fometimes  heat  fo  as  to 
kindle  what  lies  dry  about  that  part  of  the  heap  where  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  happens.  Thus  heaps  of  dung  will  grow  hot,  and  haycocks 
often  kindle  into  actual  fire.  v 

Of  effervefcences ,  fome  are  hot,  and  others  cold.  Of  the  firld  kind 
are  thofe  produced  by  mixture  of  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium ,  with 
fpirit  of  vitriol  ;  quicklime,  with  cold  water  ;  all  acid  fpirits,  with 
alkaline  or  earthy  bodies  ;  aqua  fortis,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fpirit  of  nitre, 
aqua  regia,  Sec.  with  metallic  bodies,  marcafites,  and  minerals  ; 
coral,  with  lemon  or  orange-juice  ;  marble,  with  fpirit  of  fait : 
chalk,  crabs  eyes,  mother  of  pearl,  and  all  Ihells,  with  acid,  in 
all  which,  the  effcroefccnces  are  attended  with  a  more  or  lefs  intenfe 
heat. 

The  principal  bodies  in  which  effervefcences  happen,  are,  1.  Na¬ 
tive  vegetable  acids,  as  moltjuicesof  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants,  that 
run  in  the  fpring  ;  mod  juices  of  unripe  fummer  fruits  ;  particular 
juices,  when  ripe,  as  thofe  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  tamarinds, 
iorrcl,  wood-forrel,  and  crabs  ;  fermented  vegetables,  as  the  meals 
when  they  turn  four,  Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  wine,  and  tartar ;  vege¬ 
tables  twice  fermented,  native  and  diitilled  vinegars  ;  the  acids  of 
animals,  from  tartifh  or  acid  vegetable  aliment,  as  in  the  chyle,  four 
milk,  whey,  butter  milk,  and  the  whey  thereof.  2.  The  native 
foilile  acids,  as  the  acid  of  fulphur,  alum,  or  vitriol;  or  thefe  acids, 
as  they  lie  concealed  in  fulphur  or  vitriol  hones  ;  or  as  thence  ex¬ 
tracted  by  a  violent  fire,  or  a  ftronger  acid,  as  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre, 
fait,  alum,  vitriol,  or  fulphur.  3.  True  fixed  alkalies,  made  of 
any  vegetable  matter  by  burning  ;  the  more  volatile  alkalies,  whe¬ 
ther  fpontaneous,  as  in  garlic,  onions,  feurvy-grafs,  muflard,  See. 
produced  by  putrefadtion  from  animal  or  vegetable  fubjedts,  or  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  fame  by  diitillation  and  burning.  4.  Certain  bodies, 
improperly  called  alkalies,  only  on  account  of  their  agreeing  with 
genuine  alkalies,  in  fermenting  with  acids  ;  thefe  arc  many  of  the 
boles,  and  other  earths,  bones,  chalks,  corals,  crabs-eyes,  home, 
hoofs,  and  nails  of  animals,  pearls,  fhells  of  fifh,  See.  Hones,  and 
teeth.  5.  The  feven  metals.  6.  The  femi-metals,  -antimony,  bif- 
rnuth,  lapis  calaminaris,  hasmatites,  lime,  and  the  like. 

W  e  have  from  hence  four  general  rules :  1 .  That  the  bodies  of  the 
firft  ciafs  almoft  conltantly  make  an  effervefccnce  with  thofe  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  either  iboner  or  later,  and  with  more  or  lefs 
ftrength,  as  they  are  inthemfelves  weaker  or  ftronger:  this  effavef- 
cence  continues  till  the  point  of  faturation  is  obtained,  and  then 
ceafes ;  and  at  that  time  ufually  the  acrimony  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other  of  the  fubftances  is  foftened.  2.  The  bodies  of  the  fir  it  ciafs 
make  an  effcrvefcence  with  thofe  of  the  fifth,  though  only  fome  with 
others,  and  not  univerfally  :  fome  do  this  with  more,  and  others 
with  lefs  ftrength  ^  and  at  the  end,  vitriols  are  ufually  produced. 

3.  The  bodies  of  the  firft  ciafs  adt  in  the  lame  manner  with  thofe  of 
the  fixth.  4.  The  bodies  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  claffes, 
being  mixed  together,  arc  fcarce  found  to  make  any  effervescence; 
hence  acids  arc  found  to  have  this  eft’edf  in  particular  along  with  the 
reft,  though  here  it  is  limited.  The  beft  fpirit  of  vinegar,  poured 
upon  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  makes  no  effervefcence  at  firft,  but  it 
does  afterwards,  and  in  doing  it,  weakens  the  alkali. 

Effervescence,  in  vintage,  a  term  appropriated  by  Portzius, 
and  others,  to  fignify  that  working  of  wine  vvhich  is  by  fome  impro¬ 
perly  called  fermentation  ;  thereby  confounding  two  very  different 

things.  ^  .  -  n  . 

Wine  in  the  calks  will  always  effervefee  more  or  lefs  ftrongiy,  at 

the  time  of  the  bloffoming  of  the  vines.  This  is  owing  to  the  heats 
of  that  feafon,  which  fet  the  two  falts  at  work  upon  each  other. 

EFFICACIOUS, Effectual, in  theology  Therehave,  with¬ 
in  thefe  150  years,  been  great  difputes  on  the  fubjedt  oi efficacious 
grace.  It  is  tnac  which  enlightens  the  mind,  and  touches  the  heart, 
in  fuch  manner,  as  always  to  produce  it  s  effedf,  how  much  foever 

it  be  oppofed  or  relifted  by  the  will.  .  .  tr.cn: 

The  Arminian  and  Popifh  way  of  conceiving  the  neceflity  of#- 
cacious  grace  is,  that  this  grace  is  never  wanting  at  leaft  to  the  r.gh- 
tcous,  except  through  their  own  default ;  that  they  always  Hand  in 
need  of  other  inner  graces  truly  and  properly  fuftcient  m  order  to 
draw  down  this  efficacious  grace  ;  and  that  thefe  do  infalhby  draw 
down,  when  they  are  not  to  he  rejedted,  though  they  often  remain 
No.  66.  Vcl.  IT 
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produee's^cM.  ^  philoliph!r-  An  &c!al  caufc  is  thal  »Mch 

orrhr('ffi°rftndefinCi  caufe  to  be  id  unde,  that  from  which  ; 

forvatiotf  P  P  ®  C  iangC  Und  reft’  *•  c-  of  production  and  con- 

ofhezft™?!?  !S  CithCi  PW031*  as  the  fire  is  the  efficient  caufe 

of  heat  or  moral,  as  an  advifcnn  the  caufeof  a  murderj  oruniver- 
•^nUK ‘Cfh  m  Van0US  orcumftances produces  various effeds,  asGod 
and  the  lun  ;  or  particular,  as  a  horfe  which  produces  a  horfe  ;  or 
unnocal,  which  produces  an  efted  like  itfelf,  as  a  horfe  bc^fs  a 
horfe  ;  or  equivocal,  according  to  the  old  dodtrine,  as  the  fun  pro¬ 
ducing  a  frog  ;  or  natural,  which  adls  not  only  without  precept  in 
opposition  to  artificial,  but  alfo  from  within,  and  according  to  it’s 
own  inclination  in  oppofition  to  violent,  as  fire  adls  when  it  warms- 
or  ipontaneous,  as  a  dog  eating  ;  or  voluntary  and  free  See 
Uause  andEFFECT. 

.  J1CIENTS,  in  arithmetic,  the  numbers  given  for  an  opera¬ 

tion  of  multiplication,  called  alfo-the  fadlors.  See  Factor  and 

L°t:FirrpvNT  ’  fee  a!fo  Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  p.  185,  208. 

EF  F  ICjY,  the  portrait,  figure,  or  exadt  reprefentation  of  a  perfen. 
Effigy  lixewiie  denotes  the  print  or  impreffion  of  a  coin  re¬ 
presenting  the  head  of  the  prince  who  (truck  it. 

Effigy,  to  execute  or  degrade  in,  is  underftood  of  a  condemned, 
contumacious  criminal,  who  cannot  be  apprehended,  and  therefore 
is  fentenced  to  degradation,  and  to  be  executed  in  effirv. 

EFFLORESCENCE,  (of  ex,  out,  and  flos,  flower,)  in  botany, 
denotes  the  blooming  of  a  flower.  1 

Efflorescence,  in  chcmiftry,  implies  an  operation  which  cer¬ 
tain  bodies  undergo,  when  a  kind  of  meal  or  powder  is  formed  on 
their  iurface,  by  decompolition  or  drying,  Sec. 

Efflorescence,  in  medicine,  a  breaking  out  of  humours  in 
the  (kin,  as  in  the  meafles,  Sec.  Seethe  article  Exanthema. 

EFFLUENT  fever,  is  ufed  for  an  inflammatory  fever,  Laid  to 
be  cured  by  fweats  raffed  by  low,  coolin*  drinks. 

EFFLUVIUM,  a  flux,  or  exhalation  of  minute  particles  from 
any  body  ;  or  an  emanation  of  fubtile  corpufcleS  from  a  mixed,  (en- 
lible  body,  by  a  kind  of  motion  or  tranfpiration. 

1  hat  effluvia  may  confidcrahlyopcrate  upon,  and  havegreat  effedfs 
on  bodies  within  the  fphere  of  their  adfivity,  is  proved  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  an  exprefs  i  reatife  on  the  Subtilty  o(  Effluvia  ;  where  he  (hews, 
1.  That  the  number  of  corpuicles  emitted  by  way  of  effluvia,  is  im- 
menfely  great;  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  fubtilty of  the  odoriferous 
effluvia  ot  plants  and  other  bodies ;  that  having  expofed  to  the  open 
air  a  certain  quantity  of  afl'a-feetida,  he  found  it’s  weight  diminiflhed 
only  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  in  fix  days  :  hence,  if  we  fuppofe,  that 
during  all  that  time  a  man  couid  fmell  the  affafoetidazt  the  diftance 
of  flye  teet,  it  will  appear  that  it’s  effluvia  cannot  exceed  the 
TT2T0 0 0 oko<roooTToo  Part  °fi  an  >nch  in  magnitude.  2.  That  they 
are  of  a  very  penetrating  nature.  3.  That  they  move  with  vaft  cele¬ 
rity,  and  in  all  manner  of  diredfions.  4.  That  there  is  frequently  a 
very  wonderful  congruity  or  incongruity,  in  the  bulk  and  (liape  of 
thefe  effluvia,  compared  with  the  pores  of  the  bodies  they  penetrate 
into  and  adt  upon.  5.  That  in  animal  and  organical  bodies,  parti¬ 
cularly,  thefe  effluvia  may  excite  great  motions  of  one  part  of  the 
fame  upon  another,  and  thereby  produce  very  confiderable  changes 
in  the  oeconomy.  Laftly,  that  they  have  fometimes  a  power  of 
procuring  afliftance  in  their  operations  from  the  morecatholic  agents 
of  the  univerfe,  fuch  as  gravity,  light,  magnetifm,  the  preifure  of 
the  atmofphere,  &c. 

That  effluvia  are  emitted  to  very  great  diftances,  we  have  a  notable 
proof  in  odoriferous  effluvia  being  in  many  cafes  perceived  at  the, 
diftance  of  many  leagues.  Again,  that  the  generality  of  effluvia 
retain  the  proper  colour,  fmell,  tafte,  and  other  properties  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  bodies  whence  they  proceeded,  and  this  even  after  they 
have  paffed  through  the  pores  of  other  folid  bodies,  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  proof.  And  the  fame  wc  fee  confirmed  in  fympathetic  inks 
and  powders,  and  in  the  fagacity  of  blood-hounds,  &c.- 

The  determinate  natures  of  effluvia,  according  to  the  principal  in- 
ft&nces  we  have  of  them,  are  reducible  to  thefe  three  heads :  1  .That 
thefe  effluvia  being,  by  condenfation,  or  otherwife,  reunited,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  body  that  emitted  them.  2. 
Their  determinate  nature  may  be  fometimes  difcovercd  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  may  beobfervedin  their  fenfible  qualities  ;  forafmuch  as 
tffofe  effluvia  which  are  endowed  with  them  proceed  from  the  fame 
fort  of  bodies,  and  yet  thofe  afforded  by  one  kind  of  bodies  being  in 
many  cafes  manifoldly  different  from  thofe  which  fly  oft'from  another, 
this  evident  dilparity  in  their  exhalation  argues, that  they  retain  dif- 
tindf  natures,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  body  trom  which  they 
proceed.  3.  We  may  difeover  this  different  nature  of  effluvia  from 
their  effcdts  upon  other  bodies  than  the  organs  of  our  fenfes  ;  corifi- 
dering  that  theeffedfs  which  certain  bodies  produceon  othersby  their 
effluviums,  being conftantanddcterminate,  and  always  different  from 
thofe  which  other  agents  produce  by  their  emiffions  on  the  fame  or 
other  fubjedfs,  the  dilfinfl  nature  o’f  the  eorpufcles,  emitted  on  this 
occaiion,  may  be  fufficiently  judged  of,  were  it  only  from  this* 
Effluvia,  in  medicine,  are  afligned  as  the  caufe  of  various  dis¬ 
orders,  efpecially  of  the  contagious  kind.  1  bus,  When  a  conlidera- 
ble  quantity  of  putrid  effluviahzsheevi  admitted  into  the  blood,  be- 
(ides  adlingthereupon  (lowly,  by  way  of  inquinamentum,or  lerment, 
they  feem  immediately  to  affedt  the  nerves,  and  thereby  to  bring  on 
fome  extraordinary  disorder  of  the  whole  frame.  Hencearifefpatms, 
obftrudtions,  palpitations,  a  high  degree  of  fever,  or  a  languid  cir¬ 
culation,  chilnefs,  or  intenfe  heat,  and  a  variety  of  contrary  fymp- 
toms,  according  to  the  different  affedtion  ot  the  nerves.  I  0  putrid 
effluvia  is  likewife  owing  the  jail-diftemper,  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  hofpital-fcver.  See  Hos?n/.i.-fev:r,  . 
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Effluvia  iffuing  from  corrupted  fubftances  chiefly  confifl:  of  the 
phlogiftonor  fulphur  principle,  fincethevfo  readily  Unite  with,  and 
volatilize  adds/as  appears  from  the  incrcafe  and  particular  change 
of  the  fmel!.’  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  from  a  fimple  putrid 
fubltance  the  phlogifton  does  not  arife  alone,  but  combined  with  the 
laline  parts  of  the  body  :  for  this  principle,  when  Angle,  is  perhaps 
imperceptible  to  thefmell ;  and,  when  diverted  of  thefc  falts,  is  ne¬ 
ver,  fo  far  as  is  known,  peftilential ;  fo  that  the  deleterious  particles 
of  rotten  fubrtances  feem  to  confifl:  of  a  certain  combination  of  the 
fulpliureous  with  the  fa  line  principle,  which  united,  not  only  become 
the  mod  irritating  rtimuli  to  the  nerves,  but  ad  upon  the  humours 
as  a  putrid  ferment  in  promoting  their  corruption. 

The  earth  fends  forth  effluvia  and  fleams  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
many  things  attributed  to  other  agents,  are  really  performed  by 
them. 

EFFLUXION,  a  flowing  out,  fromw,  out  of,  and fiuere ,  to  flow. 

EFFRACTURA,  a  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  fradure 
of  the  fcull,  in  which  the  bone  is  at  once  broken  and  depreffed. 

EFFRONTES,  in  church  hiitory,  a  fed  of  heretics,  in  1534, 
who  feraped  the  forehead  with  a  knife  till  it  bled,  and  poured  oil  in¬ 
to  the  wound  :  this  ceremony  was  to  them  inflead  of  batifm.  They 
are  likewife  fa  id  to  have  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

EFFUSION,  the  pouring  out  of  any  liquid  with  feme  degree  of 
force.  There  were  divers  ejfujions,  called  libations,  among  the  hea¬ 
thens. 

Effusion,  in  aftronomy,  implies  the  water  iffuing  out  of  the 
urn  of  Aquarius,  or  the  water-bearer. 

EFT,  or  Eff,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  creature  very  common 
in  all  parts  of  England,  and  called  allb  newt,  and  the  fiwift,  and  by 
others  the  common  lizard,  lacertus  vulgaris. 

The  beak  or  fnout  of  this  creature  is  oval  and  obtufe  ;  it’s  back  of 
a  rurty  iron-colour  :  it’s  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  armed  with 
very  fharp  though  fmall  claws.  That  toe  which  is  in  the  place  of 
the  fore-finger  with  us  is  the  longert  of  all  •,  and  that  which  anfwers 
to  our  thumb  is  placed  lower. 

We  have  feveral  fpccios  of  this  animal  with  us.  1.  The  common 
land  eft,  with  the  black  lpotted  belly.  2.  The  fnake-like  eft,  which 
is  frequent  in  our  heaths.  3.  The  fmall  brown  land  eft.  This  is 
very  fcarce.  4.  The  yellow  fcaly  land  eft,  deferibed  by  Plott  in 
his  Hirtory  of  Staffbrdihire.  And,  5.  The  brown  and  black 
fpetted  water  eft. 

The  land  eft,  or,  as  the  natuvalifts often  call  it,  the  land falamandcr, 
has  fomething  very  remarkable  in  it’s  outer  coat.  It’s  fkin  often 
appears  dry,  like  that  of  the  lizard  kind,  but  often  alfo  it  appears 
wetted,  and  as  if  covered  with  a  very  fine  varnilh  :  the  change 
from  one  to  another  of  thefe  rtates  is  ufually  performed  in  an,inftant, 
and  it  frequently  becomes  immediately  wet  all  over  on  touching  it. 
It  alfo  contains,  under  the  fkin,  a  fort  of  milky  liquor,  which  fpurts 
cut  to  a  diftance  on  preffing  the  body  of  the  animal. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  this  animal  is  of  a  poifonous 
nature  ;  but  this  is  a  ftory  as  idle  and  unfounded  as  that  of  it’s  living 
in  the  fire. 

The  water  eft  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  feeing  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  mierofeope,  particularly  of  the 
folar  one.  See  the  article  Lizard. 


EGG,  ovum,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  body  formed  in  certain  females, 
in  which  is  contained  an  embryo,  or  feetus,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  un¬ 
der  a  cortical  furface  or  fhell.  T  he  exterior  part  of  a  hen’s  egg  is 
the  fhell,  a  white,  thin,  friable  cortex,  including  all  the  other  parts, 
and  defending  them  from  injuries.  The  matter  of  this  fhell  is  a  fine, 
abforbent  earth,  foluble  in  acids,  and  calcareous  or  convertible  into 
quicklime.  Read  Animal  Earth. 

The  interior  part  of  an  egg  confirts  of  the  albumen,  or  white,  and 
of  th e  vitellus,  or  yolk.  The  albumen  is  a  cold,  vifeous,  white  liquor 
in  the  egg,  differing  in  confidence  in  it’s  different  parts.  Dr.  Har¬ 
vey  not  only  obferved  this  difference,  but  alfo  that  there  are  two 
diflincd  albumens ,  both  of  which  are  involved  in  their  proper  mem¬ 
branes  :  of  thefe  one  is  very  thin  and  liquid,  the  other  more  denfe 
and  vifeous,  and  of  afomewhat  whiter  colour  ;  but  in  old  and  ftale 
<ggs,  after  fome  days  incubation,  inclining  to  a  yellow.  As  this 
fecond  albumen  covers  the  yolk  on  all  iides,  1b  it  is  itfelf  furrounded 
bv  the  other  external  liquid.  T.  he  yolk  of  the  egg  is  alfocompofcd 
of  a  gelatinous  matter  like  the  white,  which  coagulates  and  hardens 
with  heat,  and  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mild  fat  oil,  that 
may  be  feparated  from  it  by  exprefiion. 

As  the  eggs  of  hens  confifl  of  two  liquors  feparated  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  diflinguifhed  by  two  branches  of  umbilical  veins,  one  of 
which  goes  to  the  vitellus,  or  yolk,  and  the  other  to  the  albumen  ;  fo 
it  is  yen  probable  they  arc  of  different  natures,  and  confequcntlv  ap¬ 
pointed  for  different  purpofes.  Ariflotle  fays,  “  That  the  vitellus  is 
condenfed  by  cold,  the  albumen  rather  liquefied.  On  the  contrary, 
the  albumen  iscondenfed  by  fire  ;  the  vitellus  retains  it’s  foftnefs,  if  it 
-he  not  burnt ;  and  concretes  more  in  boiling  than  in  roafting.” 
XV  hen  the  vitellus  grows  warm  with  incubation,  it  becomes  more 
humid,  and  like  melted  wax  or  fat,  whence  it  takes  up  more  fipacc  : 
.for  as  th e  foetus  increafes,  the  albumen  infenlibly  wades  away  and 
condenles  :  the  vitellus,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  loft  little  or 
nothing  of  it’s  bulk,  when  the  foetus  is  perfeded,  and  only  appears 

more  liquid  and  humid,  when  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  begins  to  be 
formed.  fc 

1  he  chick  in  the  egg  is  firfl  nourifhed  by  the  albumen  ;  and,  wThen 
Ins  is  confumcd,  by  the  vitellus,  as  with  milk.  The  albumen  wafles 
m  keeping,  and  that  through  the  fhell  ,efpecin  11  v  if  it  be  expofed  to  a 
gentle  heat :  and  it  is  fpeciticaily  lighter  than'the  vitellus. 

tiy  incubation  the  albumen  becomes  thinner  and.  more  turbid,  ef- 

p  ually  on  it  supper  part,  near  to  thc.obtufe  end,  where  it  is  alfo  firfl 

uinlumcd  apd  it  is.afierwards  myiilhc-a  tcra.rds  the  (ham  end  of 
*!.«>  left,  cTOpt.a  White  JLww 
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jubilance  at  the  lower  part  of  the  (hell  .  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Elfavs,  vye  are  told  that  the  albumen  of  a  fecundated  eg?  is.  as  fweet 

and  free  from  corruption,  during- all  the  time  of  incubation  as  ir  is 
in  a  new  laid  egg.  ' 

As  the  white  of  an  egg  has  all  the  requifites  to  the  formation  of  an 
animal  body,  that  is,  to  nutrition,  when  properly  applied  by  the  vital 
actions  to  the  parts  which  require  it,  and  this  without  any  previous 
digeltion  by  the  ftomach,  it  nnrfl  necefiarily  be  one  of  the  moll  pro¬ 
per  aliments  in  the  world,  in  morbid  cafes,  where  the  digefti  ve  organs 
are  relaxed  and  weak,  where  the  fibres  of  the  whole  body  wanta  due 
tenlion  and  elafticity,  and  where  confequcntly  reftoratives  are  indi¬ 
cated  But  in  order  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe  in  this  view,  it 
mult  be  given  irefh,  raw,  and  without  the  application  of  the  lead: 
heat;  for  heat,  as  Boerhaave  found  by  his  experiments,  renders  it 
unfit  for  nutrition.  It  is  to  be  given  in  a  little  milk  and  water  or 
broth,  or  may  be  taken  alone,  well  feparated  from  the  yolk. 

1  he  white  of  an  egg  has  a  refrigerating,  aflringent,  and  aggluti¬ 
nating  quality.  0 

1  he  yolk  is  endued  with  an  anodyne,  maturating,  digefting,  and 
relaxingvirtue.  Hence  it  is  very  often  an  ingredient  in  clyftcrs,and 
mixed  with  a  little  fait,  is  commonly  applied,  in  a  walnut  fhell,  to 
the  navels  of  infants,  in  order  to  loofen  the  belly. 

Eggs,  in  diet,  ferve  for  an  agreeable  and  nourifhingaliment ;  but 
it  is  ncceffary,  that  they  lhould  be  frefL,  and  moderatelv  coagulated 
by  heat.  If,  upon  holding  them  to  a  candle,  they  appear  of  a  tur¬ 
bid  colour,  they  are  ufually  reckoned  ftale  ;  or  if,  upon  prefenting 
them  to  flic  fire,  they  exhale  a  moiflure,  they  are  frefh.  The  yolk 
is  uled  in  many  medicinal  preparations,  as  emulfions,  &c. 

Eggs,  albumma,  or  ivpites  of,  are  of  fome  life  in  medicine,  though 
rather  externally,  in  the  preparation  of  collyriums  for  the  eyes,  and 
anacollemata,  on  account  of  their  cooling,  agglutinating,  and  aftrin- 
gent  quality,  than  internally. 

Albumina  are  uled  for  burns,  and  in  fome  mixtures  with  bole  ar- 
mcnic,  etc.  for  confolidating  frefh  wounds,  and  under  bandages, 
and  compreffes  to  prevent  the  luxation  of  bones  after  red udion?  A 
late  writer  recommends  them  as  a  fecret  in  the  jaundice.  Befides 
medical,  the  whites  of  eggs  have  alfo  their  chemical  ufes,  c.  gr.for 
the  clarifying*  of  liquors.  They  likewife  forma  white  and  fhi- 
miig  varnifh,  which  is  applied  to  pictures.  See. 

Kg  g  fhell  white,  in  painting,  is  lometimes  ufed  in  water-colours, 
and  preferred  to  flake  or  the  Troy- white  :  it  is  prepared  by  peeling 

wvb;?  innCf  and,  levh'atl”g  the  fhell  to  a  proper  fineness,  and 

wmhing  over  the  powder. 

Eggs ,  preservation  of  To  preferve  the  egg  frefh,  there  needs  no 
more  to  be  donethan  topreferve  it  full,  and  flop  it’s  tranfpiration  • 
and  the  plain  and  rational  method  of  doing  this,  is  by  flopping  up 
thTe pores  through  which  the  matter  tranfpires,  with  a'matterwhich 
is  not  foluble  in  watery  fluids,  and  therefore  cannot  be  wafhed  away 

of  varnifh ttCI"  pcrfPlred  Jv  the  eSg\  and  on  this  principle,  all  kinds 
of  varnifh,  prepared  with  fpirit  of  wine,  will  preferve  eggs  frefh  for  a 

long  time,  it  they  are  carefully  rubbed  all  over  the  fhell.  Tallow 

ove^S  th ' ’  1S-nf°gTd  io*  this  PurPofe  i  but  fuch  as  are  rubbed 
over  with  this  will  not  keep  fo  long  as  the  others. 

It  was  anciently  thought,  that  none  but  birds  and  fifhes,  with 
fome  other  animals,  were  produced  ab  ovo,  from  the  egg  ;  but  many 
of  the  moderns  incline  to  think  that  all  animals,  even  man  himfelL 
is  generated  that  way.  In  the  tejleso f  women  are  found  little  veficles, 
about  the  fizc  of  green  peas,  which  are  accounted  eggs;  for  which 
reafon,  thefe  parts,  which  the  ancients  called  tefticles,  the  moderns 
caff  ovanes :  thefe  eggs,  fecundated  by  the  volatile  and  fpirituous  part 
of  the  feed  of  the  male,  are  detached  from  the  ovary,  and  fall  down 

-rf  •  r  i°Pian  tU^CS  *nto  tiie  uterus>  where  they  grow  and  increafe. 

1  his  iyltem  is  countenanced  by  abundance  of  observations  and  ex¬ 
periments.  bee  the  article  Generation. 

Eggs, artificial  method  of  hatching.  Bee  the  article  Hatching. 

■  r  o  GS>  in3ProPcrly  called,  are  the  white  oblong  bodies  whereof 
infects  arc  formed  ;  fuch  are  the  eggs  of  flies,  gnats,  butterflies,  &c. 
which  the  ancients  called  vermicuti . 

P-G  <f files.  1  he  female  fly,  after  a  congrefs  with  the  male,  is 
leldom  fo  much  as  twenty-four  hours  before  fhe  beginsto  depofit  her 
eggs  upon  fome  fubftance  proper  to  give  nourifhment  to  the  worms 
that  are  to  be  produced  from  them :  thefc  eggs  ingeneral  are  white  and 
oblong. 

Eggs  of  gnats.  There  are  few  creatures  in  the  winged  kingdom 
more  prolific  than  the  gnat.  It’s  whole  feries  of  changes,  from  the 
egg  to  the  perfed  animal,  is  ufually  accomplifhed  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month ;  and  there  are  commonly  feven  generations  of  them  in  a  year 
in  each  of  which  every  female  is  the  parent  of  two  or  three  hundred 
young  ones,  it  all  the  eggs  come  to  proper  maturity.  Thefc  eggs  are 
arranged  by  the  animal  in  the  form  qf  a  fmall  boat,'  and  each  feparate 
egg  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  ninepin.  The  thicker  ends  of  thefe  are  placed 
downwards;  they  are  all  firmly  joined  to  one  another  by  their  mid¬ 
dles:  and  their  narrower,  or  pointed  parts,  ftand  upwards,  and 
ma f  le  uPPcr  furface  of  the  boat  of  eggs,  as  it  were,  rough  or 

Egg,  in  architedure,  an  ornament  of  an  oval  form,  cut  in  the 
echinus,  or  quarter-round  of  the  Ionic  and  Compofite  capitals.  The 
profile,  or  contour  of  the  echinus,  is  enriched  with  wiand  anchors 
alternately  placed.  See  Plate  1 57,  fig.  10. 

EGILOS,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Achilljea. 

1  1LLIA,  a  name  applied  to  the  ftone  ^gyptilla. 

0Tiwect  brier,  a  fpecies  of  rofe.  See  Rose. 

RLrLLb  1NUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  authors  call 
the  common  haddock,  a  fpecies  of  gadus. 

EGOIl  OS,  a  term  ufed  by  Van  Helmont  to  exprefs  the  IRht 
0t  d^anding>  by  which  we  retied  and  reafon  within  ourfclves. 

EGKA  Jolt,  extraded  from  the  waters  of  Egra  bv  evaporation. 

1  lie  waters  of.  this  place  are  in  great  eftcerh  for  many  difeafes  ;  and 

are. 
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arc,  by  Hoffman,  in  fome  refpects,  preferred  to  the  Pvrmoht,  as 
containing  lefs  ochre  and  calcareous  earth.  The  fait  is  wholly  of  the 
nature  of  Glauber’s  fait,  as  js  alfo  that  of  many  other  fprings  there¬ 
about,  and  even  in  our  own  country. 

Egka  water,  the  water  of  a  medicinal  fpring,  near  that  place,  in 
the  German  dominions.  It  is  farhous  for  cleanfing  the  vijeera ,  ob- 
ffrudted  with  vifeid  matter,  and  is  found  of  great  fervice  in  all  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  cafes,  and  in  all  difeafes  arifingfrom  infarctions  of  the 
vijeera;  it  gently  purges  by  (tool,  and  affords  the  fait  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

EGYPTIANS,  popularly  gypjjes,  in  our  ffatutes,  akindofi-m- 
poftors  and  jugglers,  who  difguife  themfelves  in  uncouth  habits, 
fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing  to  themfelves  a  canting 
language,  wander  up  and  down;  and,  under  pretence  of  telling  for¬ 
tunes,  curing  difeafes,  &c.  abufe  the  common  people,  defraud  them 
of  their  money,  and  ffcal  all  that  they  can  come  at.  There  are  le- 
veral  ffatutes  made  againff  them. 

The  origin  of  this  tribe  of  vagabonds  is  fomewhat  obfeure  ;  at 
leaff,  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  fo.  It  is  certain,  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  had  the  character  of  great  cheats,  and  were  famous 
for  the  fubtilty  of  their  impoftures  ;  whence  the  name  might  after¬ 
wards  pafs  proverbially  into  other  languages,  as  it  is  pretty  certain  it 
did  into  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  or  elfe,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being 
much  verfed  in  affronomv,  which  in  thofe  davs  was  little  elfe  but 
aftrology,  the  name  was  onthat  fcore  aff'umed  by  thefe  tellers  of  good 
fortune. 

Munfterrelates,  that  they  made  theirfirffappearancein  Germany, 
in  14x7,  exceedingly  tawny  and  fun-burnt,  and  in  pitiful  array, 
though  they  affected  quality,  and  travelled  with  a  train  of  hunting- 
dogs  after  them,  like  nobles.  The  above  datefiiould  probably  have 
been  1517,  as  Munffer  himfelf  owns,  he  never  faw  any  till  1524. 
He  adds,  that  they  had  paffports  from  king  Sigifmund  of  Bohemia, 
and  other  princes.  Ten  years  afterwards,  they  came  into  France, 
and  thence  pafled  into  England. 

As  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  gypjies,  feveral  hiftorians  inform 
us,  that  when  Sultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt,  in  the  year  15x7,  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  natives  refufed  to  fubrr.it  to  the  T urkifh  yoke  ;  bur,  be¬ 
ing  at  length  fubdued  and  banifhed,  they  agreed  to  difperfe  infmall 
parties  over  the  world,  and  in  every  place  their  fuppofed  fkill  in  the 
black  art  gave  them  a  favourablereception,  in  that  age  offuperftition 
and  credulity.  In  a  few  years,  the  number  of  their  profelytes  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  they  became  formidable  to  moil  of  the  ffates  of  Europe. 

EHRETIA,  in  botany,  a  plant  with  a  double-celled  berry,  afin- 
gle  bilocular  feed,  and  a  marginated  ftigma :  it  is  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  clafs. 

EIA,  or  Ev,  are  ufed  in  old  writers  for  an  iffand  :  hence  the 
name  of  places  ending  in  ey  denote  them  to  be  iilands;  e.  gr.  Ram- 
fey,  the  ille  of  rams  ;  Sbeppey,  the  iffe  of  fheep,  &c. 

Eia  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  water;  and  hence  the  names  of 
places  near  waters,  or  lakes,  terminate  in  ey. 

EJACULATION,  in  medicine,  the  act  of  emitting  feed. 

EJACULATORES,  two  mufcles  of  the  genitals,  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  from  their  office  in  ejaculating  the  feed.  They  arife  from  the 
fphinfter  ani,  and  advance  to  the  middle  of  the  urethra,  where  they 
are  inferted  laterally.  The  fame  term  is  alfo  applied  to  two  mufcles 
of  the  clitoris,  which,  ariiing  from  the  fphindler  of  the  anus,  advance 
laterally  along  the  labia,  and  are  inferted  alide  of  the  clitoris. 

EJACULATORY  dufls,  arc  two  little  canals  arifing  from  the 
veftculcz  feminales.  They  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  pretty 
wide  towards  the  vefcula.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Anatomy,  p.  112, 
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EICET/E,  or  Hicetje,  heretics  of  the  feventh  century,  who 
made  profeffion  of  the  monadic  life. 

The  Eicetce,  from  the  practice  of  the  Ifraelitcs  after  they  had 
pafled  the  Red-fea,  concluded  that  they  mult  play,  ling,  and  dance, 
in  order  to  praife  God  aright. 

EJECTION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  evacuation  or  the  dif- 
charging  any  thing  through  fome  of  the  emunctories,  as  by  ltool, 

vomit,  &c. 

Ejectione  cujlodia:,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  againff  a  perfon  who 
caffs  out  the  guardian  from  any  land  during  the  minority  of  the  heir. 

The  writ  ravijbment  de  garde  is  ot  the  fame  nature;  as  is  alfo 
droit  de  garde. 

EJECTMENT,  ejeftione  fin  nee,  a  writ  or  action  which  lies  for 
the  leffee  for  years,  who  is  ejected  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
either  by  the  lelfor  or  a  ffranger. 

Alfo  ejedlment  may  he  brought  by  a  lelfor  againff  the  leffee,  for 
rent  in  arrears,  or  holding  over  his  term,  £ec.  But  ejedlment  is  now 
become  an  action  in  the  place  of  many  real  actions,  as  writs  of 
rights,  formedons,  &c.  which  are  very  difficult,  as  well  as  tedious 
and  chargeable  ;  and  this  is  the  common  action  for  trying  of  titles, 
and  recovering  of  lands,  &c.  illegally  kept  from  the  right  owner. 
Though,  where  entry  is  taken  away  by  del'cents,  fines,  and  re¬ 
coveries,  diffeilins,  &c.  ejcdlmcnt  may  not  be  brought ;  lo  that  all 
titles  cannot  be  tried  by  this  action. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  action  of  ejcdlment  is,  to  draw 
a  declaration,  and  therein  feign  a  leafe  for  three,  five,  or  feven  years, 
to  him  that  would  try  the  title  ;  and  alfo  feign  a  cafual  ejector  or 
defendant ;  and  then  deliver  the  declaration  to  the  ejector,  who 
ferves  a  copy  of  it  on  the  tenant  in  poffeffion,  and  gives  notice  in 
writing  at  the  bottom,  for  him  to  appear  and  defend  his  title  ;  or 
that  he,  the  feigned  defendant,  will  fuffer  judgment  by  default, 
whereby  the  true  tenant  will  be  turned  out  of  polfeffion :  to  this 
declaration  the  tenant  is  to  appear,  at  the  beginning  of  next  term, 
by  his  attorney,  and  confent  to  a  rule  to  be  made  defendant,  in- 
ffead  of  the  cafual  ejector,  and  take  upon  him  the  defence  ;  in 
which,  he  muff  confefs  leafe,  judgment,  entry,  and  oulicr,  and  at 
the  trial  ffand  upon  the  title  only  :  but  in  cafe  the  tenant  in  pof- 
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feffion  does  not  appear,  and  enter  into  the  faid  rule  in  time,  after 
the  declaration  ferved,  then,  on  affidavit  being  made  of  the  fervice 
of  the  declaration,  with  the  notice  to  appear,  the  court  will  order 
judgment  to  be  entered  again  ft  the  cafual  ejector  by  dcfatfft  •  and 
thereupon  the  tenant  in  poffeffion,  by  writ  habere  facias  poSjeffionem. 
is  turned  oUt  of  his  polfeffion.  On  the  trial  in  eiedlment,  the  plain- 
tifi  s  title  is  to  be  let  forth  from  the  perfon  laft  foifed  in  fee  of  the 
fands  in  quc,jon,  under  whom  the  lelfor  claims  down  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  proving  the  deeds,  &c.  and  the  plaintiff  (hall  recover  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  right  which  he  has  at  the  time  of  bringing  his  action 
And  here,  another  who  had  title  to  the  land,  upon  a  motion  made 
for  that  purpole,  may  be  defendant  in  five  action  with  the  tenant 
in  poffeffion,  to  defend  his  title  ;  fur  the  poffeffion  of  the  lands  is 
primarily  in  queltion,  and  to  be  recovered,  which  concerns  the  te¬ 
nant,  and  the  title  thereto  is  tried  collaterally,  which  may  concern 
fome  other.  J 

EIGHT-/-)//,  or  double  quarter-foil,  in  heraldry,  a  modern  dif¬ 
ference,  denoting  the  ninth  fon  of  the  firft  houfe. 

EIGNE',  or  Aisne',  in  law,  iignlfics  the  cldeft,  or  firft  born. 
Thus  baltard  eigne  means  elder  baftard  ;  and  mulier  puifne,  the 
younger  lawfully  borm 

EiLAMIDES,  (from  eiXsx,  I  involve,)  denotes  the  meninges,  or 
membranes  of  the  brain,  the  dura  mater  and  pi  a  mater. 

EINBLINDER,  in  ichthyology,  a  fort  of  lamprey  without  eyes. 
It  does  not  exceed  the  common  dew-worm  in  length  or  thicknefs 
and  hits  no  feales.  It’s  body  is  divided  by  annular  lines,  into  84 
rings,  like  that  of  the  large  worms.  It’s  mouth  is  in  the  under 
part  of  it’s  head,  and  is  round,  and  always  open.  In  the  middle  of 
it’s  head  there  is  a  cavity,  as  in  other  lampreys,  for  admitting  water, 
and  has  feven  gill-holes  on  each  fide.  It  has  only  onecommon  Ion^ 
fin  running  on  the  ridge  of  the  back. 

_  EISETERIA,  (from  eta  £1^.1,  I  enter,)  the  day  on  which  the  ma¬ 
gi  ftrates  of  Athens  entered  upon  their  office  ;  when  it  was  cuftomary, 
for  thorn  to  offer  a  folemn  facrifice,  praying  for  the  prefervation 
and  profperity  of  the  commonwealth,  ip  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
BbA2c©>  and  Minerva  BaXcacc,  i.  e.  the  counfellors. 

ELA  Calli,  in  botany,  a  lhrub  growing  in  fandy  foils,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Eait  Indies,  about  twice  a  man’s  height.  The  bark  of 
the  root  triturated,  and  drank  in  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled 
or  waffled,  is  recommended  againff  the  dropfy,  and-is  faid  to  be  a 
very  mild  medicine;  when  exhibited  with  butter  in  which  it'has  been 
boiled,  it  proves  a  mild  and  gentle  purgative.  The  leaves  heated  at 
the  fire,  provoke  urine  ;  and  the  ftcam  or  vapour  of  a  decoction  of 
them,  contributes  to  alleviate  and  remove  pains  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  juice,  exprefl’ed  from  the  leaves,  either  warmed  or 
a  little  toafted,  cures  pains  of  the  ears,  if  put  into  them.  It  alfo 
removes  fpecks  in  the  eyes,  if  dropt  into  them  ;  and  contributes 
to  the  cure  of  fwellings  in  the  pudenda,  if  the  body  is  waffled  with 
it. 

ELABORATION,  in  general,  is  the  ad  of  finifiiing  or  per¬ 
fecting  any  thing  with  labour,  care,  and  time. 

The  chyle,  blood,  and  Jemen,  are  faid  to  be  well  elaborated,  when 
they  are  well  conditioned,  have  undergone  all  the  fecretions,  mix¬ 
tions,  impregnations,  and  circulations,  neceffary  to  bring  them  to 
perfection. 

The  chyle,  if  it  went  direCtly  from  it’s  receptaculum  to  the 
breafts,  would  not  be  fufficicntly  elaborated  to  afford  good  milk 

ELiEAGNUS,  in  botany,  the  gall  frutex,  Dutch  myrtle  or 
gaulc,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  monogynia  e lafs  of 
Linnaius.  It  has  no  flower  petals;  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  oblong, 
and  fmooth  drupe,  including  an  oblong  kernel  or  nut.  The  leaves 
are  reputed  drying,  difeutient,  and  good  againff  worms. 

EL/EOCARPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  ot  plants  of  the  polyandria 
monogynia  clafs  ;  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  fivedeaved  perianthium  ; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  five  torn  petals,  the  fruit  of  a  drupe,  and  the 
feed  a  critp  nucleus. 

EL/EOMELI,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  the 
name  of  a  fubftance,  thus  deferibed  by  Diolcorides.  In  Palmyra, 
a  country  of  Syria,  the  elaomeli,  which  is  an  oil  thicker  than  honey, 
and  of  a  fweet  taite,  flows  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Two  eyathi 
of  this  oil,  he  adds,  drank  with  an  hemina  of  water,  evacuate  crude 
and  bilious  humours  by  ltool. 

ELAIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  of  palmce:  both  the  male 
and  female  flowers  have  a  fix-leaved  calyx  ;  the  corolla  of  the  male 
is  divided  into  fix  fegments,  and  that  of  the  female  has  fix  petals  ; 
the  ftamina  of  the  former  are  fix,  and  the  ftigmata  of  the  latter 
three ;  the  fruit  is  a  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a  lingle  three-valved 
nut. 

ELAPHEBOLIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  kept  in  honour  of 
Diana  EAeiCj^oA©^,  i.  e.  the  huntrefs,  for  which  reafon,  a  cake 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  and  upon  that  account  called  sAa(p©-=, 
was  offered  to  her. 

ELAPS,  or  Elaphis,  by  fome  called  alfo  clops,  the  name  of  a 
ferpent  deferibed  by  many  authors,  and  met  With  by  Bellonius  in 
the  iffand  of  Lemnos  :  it  grows  to  about  three  leet  long,  and  is  on 
the  back  of  a  dark  grey,  with  three  longitudinal  black  lines*  run¬ 
ning  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  on  the  belly  of  a  bright  yellow, 
according  to  Aldrovandus.  The  people  of  Lemnos  call  it  la- 
pheati. 

ELASMIS,  in  natural  hiffory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  foffile 
bodies,  of  the  talc  clafs,  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  which  are, 
that  they  are  compofed  of  fmall  plates,  in  form  offpangles,  each  of 
which  is  either  fingle,  and  not  farther  fiffilc  ;  or,  if  complex,  fiffile 
only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  into  fomewhat  thick  ldminte.  See 
Plate  55.  Clafs  I.  '  . 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  fA«cr /xcc,  a  lamina  or  plate  : 
the  feveral  component  parts  ot  thefe  maffe-s  being  fo  many  lmall 
plates. 
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The  bodies  of  this  genus  have  been  ufed  to  be  named  mica, 
glimmer,  and  cdtfiilver,  by  authors,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
brattearia.  There  are  only  four  known  fpecies  of  this  fofiil. 

ELASTIC  body,  in  mechanics,  is  that  which,  by  being  ftruek 
or  ftretched,  has  it’s  figure  altered  ;  but  endeavours,  by  it’s  own 
force,  to  refume  the  fame  :  or,  it  is  a  fpringy  body,  which  when 
comprefled  or  condenfed,  or  the  like,  makes  an  effort  to  fet  itfcff  at 
liberty,  and  to  repel  the  body  that  conftraincd  it.  Such  is  afword- 
blade,  a  bow,  &c.  which  are  eafily  bent,  but  prefently  return  to 
their  former  figure  and  extenfion. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  eXacv,;,  impulfor,  of  eXxvwj, 
to  impel!,  rufh,  &c. 

The  principal  phenomena  obferved  to  obtain  in  elajlic  bodies,  are, 

l.  That  an  elajlic  body  (i.  e.  a  body  perfectly  elajtic,  if  any  fuch 
there  be)  endeavours  to  rcftoreitfelf  with  the  fame  force  wherewith 
it  is  prelfed  or  bent. 

2.  An  elajlic  body  exerts  it’s  force  equally  towards  all  fides  ; 
though  the  effedl  is  chiefly  found  on  that  fide  where  the  refiftance  is 
weakeft  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  a  bt»w  fhooting  out  an  arrow, 
a  gun  exploding  a  ball,  See. 

3.  Elajlic  bodies,  in  what  manner  foever  ftruek,  or  impelled,  are 
infle£led,and  rebound  after  the  fame  manner.  Thus  a  bell  yields  the 
fame  found  in  what  manner,  or  on  what  fide  foever  it  be  ftruek. 

4.  A  body  pcrfe&ly  fluid,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  cannot  be 
elajlic,  if  we  allow  that  it’s  parts  cannot  be  comprefled.  See 
Fluid. 

5.  A  body  pcrfe&ly  folid,  .if  any  fuch  there  be,  cannot  be  elajlic, 
in  that  having  no  pores,  it  is  incapable  of  being  comprefled.  See 
Solid. 

6.  Hard,  long,  flexible  bodies,  apt  to  acquire  elajlicity,  do  it 
chiefly  in  three  ways ;  either  by  being  extended,  by  being  contracted 
or  by  being  bent. 

7.  Bodies,  in  dilating  themfelves  by  their  elajlic  power,  exert  a 
greater  force  at  the  beginning  of  their  dilatation,  than  towards  the 
end  thereof ;  becaufe  the  bodies  are  more  comprefled  at  firft,  and 
the  renitency  is  always  equal  to  the  compreflion. 

8.  The  motion,  whereby  compreffed  bodies  reftore  themfelves, 
'Is  ufually  an  accelerated  motion. 

9.  The  elajlic  property  of  bodies  feems  to  differ,  according  to 
their  greater  or  lei's  compacfnefs  or  denfity  :  thus,  metals,  by  being 
hammered,  are  rendered  more  compadl,  and  alfo  more  elajlic. 
Tempered  fteel  is  much  more  elajlic  than  lbfter  fteel ;  and  the  den¬ 
fity  of  the  former  to  the  latter  as  7809  to  7738.  Cold  likewife 
condenfes  bodies,  and  renders  them  more  elajlic  ;  whilfthcat,  that 
relaxes  them,  has  the  contrary  effcdl.  We  may  add, 

10.  The  elajlic  force  of  bodies  is  the  fame  in  vacuo  as  in  the  air, 
when  other  circumftances  are  alike. 

ELASTICITY.  Confult  the  Syftem  of  Mechanics. 

ELATER,  a  genus  of  the^/^/eraordcrofinfecfts,  with  cetaceous 
antennae,  which,  when  laid  on  their  backs,  have  a  power  of  leaping 
with  great  force  and  agility.  There  are  various  fpecies  of  thefe 
four-winged  flies,  diftinguilhed  by  their  different  colours. 

ELAT.  ERIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mowed  a  monandria 
clafs.  This  genus  hath  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant ; 
neither  have  any  calyx  ;  the  corolla  in  both  is  hypocrateriform,  or 
falver  fhaped  ;  the  capfule  is  fingle-celled,  with  two  valves.  See 
Male  Balsam  apple. 

Elaterium,  in  pharmacy,  imports,  in  general,  any  purging 
medicine ;  but  is  particularly  applied  to  thofc  which  operate  with 
violence.  Hence  the  word  was  transferred  to  the  wild  cucumber, 
and  the  preparations  thereof. 

Hippocrates  frequently  mentions  elaterium  as  an  external  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  digeftive  and  detergent  nature. 

ELATINE,  Fluellin,  or  female  Jpccdwell,  is,  in  Linnaeus’s 
diftribution,  a  fpecies  of  the  antirrhinum.  Millar  makes  the  elatine  a 
fpecies  ol  the  Unarm,  or  toad-flax.  T  his  is  a  low  procumbent  plant, 
with  oval,  acuminated,  downy  leaves,  fet  alternately  on  theftalks. 
It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  corn  fields,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Elatine,  in  medicine,  is  greatly  recommended  as  an  aperient, 
refolvent,  and  vulnerary.  A  combination  of  it’s  adlive  matter  with 
honey,  prepared  by  boiling  four  pints  of  the  depurated  juice  witfi 
four  pounds  ol  clarified  honey,  is  fometimes  kept  in  the  ftiops. 

ELATI  rES,  in  natural  hiftory,  fir-ftone,  a  fort  of  petrified  wood, 
fhewing  the  lineaments  of  the  fir-tree  wood  ;  alfo,  a  yellowifh  white 
iron  ore. 

ELAWANDUM,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  monkey  with  whitifti 
grey  hair,  and  a  beautiful  long  black  beard. 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  angle  made  by  the  flexure  or 
bend  of  the  arm  ;  called  by  the  Latins  cubitus,  by  the  Greeks  ayniev, 
and  by  others  oXemuvov* 

Elbow,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  for  an  obtufe  angle  of  a 
wall,  building,  road,  See.  which  divides  it  from  it’s  right  line. 

ELCESAi  rES,  in  church  hiftory,  ancient  heretics,  who  made 
their  appearance  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  T  rajan,  and  took  their 
name  from  their  leader  Elcejai. 

T  he  E/ceJaites  kept  a  mean  between  the  Jews,  Chriftians,  and 
Pagans  j  they  worfhipped  but  one  God, obferved  the  Jcwifh  fabbath, 
circumcifion,  and  the 'Other  ceremonies  of  the  law.  They  rejected 
the  1  entateuch,  and  the  prophets  ;  nor  had  they  more  refpeCt  for 
the  writings  of  the  apotlles,  particularly  thofe  of  St.  Paul.  They 
detelted  charity  andcontinence,  and  obliged  their  difciples  to  marry. 

1  hcyacknowledgcdaMeftiahjwhomtheycallcdtheirgreat  king;  but 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  meant  Jefus  Chrilt,  or  tome  pretended 
.  .  hey  gave  him  a  human  form,  but  invilible ;  the  dimen- 

Jions  of  which  were  thirty-eight  leagues  in  height,  and  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion.  I  hey  pretended  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  w  as  a  woman,  and 
of  the  fame  hx.e.with  the  Mcffiah.  They  wc.e  much  addiCfed  to 
judicial  altrologv,  magic,  and  enchantments  :  they  hypocritically 


held,  that  it  was  lawful  to  renounce  the  faith  with  the  lips,  provided 
a  man  kept  it  in  his  heart.  ,  , 

YlLDER-trce,  farnbucus,  in  botany.  Sec  Alder-/w. 

T  lie  common  elder  will  grow  on  any  foil,  or  in  any  fituation ;  the. 
trees  are  frequently  feen  growing  out  of  old  walls,  or  clofe  to 
ditches,  in  very  moil!  places,  or  from  the  hollow1  of  another  tree;: 
for  wherever  the  feeds  are  fcattered,  the  plants  will  come  up.  The  , 
leaves  and  ftalks  are  fo  bitter  and  naufeous,  that  few  animals  will* 
browfc  upon  them. 

The  young  flioots  of  this  tree  arc  very  full  of  pith  ;  but  as  the  1 
trees  grow  old,  the  wood  becomes  very  hard,  and  will  polilh 
almoft  as  well  as  the  box-tree  ;  and  is  often  ufed  for  the  fame  pur¬ 
pose. 

I  he  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries  of  this  tree,  are  ufed  in 
medicine.  The  inner  bark  is  efteemed  good  for  dropfies.  Syden¬ 
ham  directs  three  handfuls  of  the  inner  bark  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart 
of  milk  and  water,  till  only  a  pint  remains,  of  which  one  half  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  night ;  and  this  re¬ 
peated  every  day.  Boerhaave  recommends  the  cxprelfed  juiceofthe 
middle  bark,  given  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce,  as  the  beft  of 
hydragogucs,  when  the  vijeera  are  found.  The  leaves,  w’hich 
are  faid  to  be  purgative  and  emetic,  are  outwardly  ufed  for  the 
piles  and  inflammations.  The  flowers  are  inwardly  ufed  to  expel 
wind  ;  infulions  made  from  them  while  frefti  are  gently  laxative 
and  aperient ;  when  dry,  they  arc  faid  to  promote  the  cuticular  ex¬ 
cretion,  and  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  crylipcjalous  and  erup¬ 
tive  diforders ;  and  the  berries  are  efteemed  cordial,  and  ufeful  in 
hyfteric  diforders  ;  and  are  frequently  put  into  gargarifms  for  fore 
mouths  and  throats. 

ELDERS,  Jeniors,  in  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  were  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons,  for  age,  experience,  and  virtue,  among  that  an¬ 
cient  people.  Mofes,  we  read,  aflembled  the  elders  of  the  people 
together,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  the  Lord  had  commanded. 

Long  afterwards,  thofe  who  held  the  firft  rank  in  the  fynagogues 
were  uiually  called  □'Dpi,  zekenim,  elders,  in  imitation  of  the  feventy 
elders,  whom  Mofes  eftablifhcd  for  the  judges  of  the  fanhedrim. 
Numbers  xi.  16,  17,  24,  25.  Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9,  14.  Sec  the 
article  Sanhedrim. 

In  the  affemblies  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  thofe  who  held  the- 
firft  place,  or  rank,  affumed  the  denomination  of  prclbyters,  or 
elders;  for  the  word  prclbyters,  which  occurs  fo  frequently  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  which  includes  alike  both  bilhops  and  prielts, 
properly  fignifies  elders. 

ELEAT'ICS,  a  fed  of  philofophers  of  Elea,  founded  by  Xeno¬ 
phanes,  a  Colophonian.  He  held  all  things  to  be  incomprehenfible, 
but,  withal,  maintained  many  dogmatical  alfertions.  He  held 
that  God  is  one,  incorporeal,  eternal,  all  fight,  and  all  hearing,  no' 
way  refembling  man:  that  this  God  is  all  things ;  that  whatever  is, 
is  eternal ;  that  there  arc  infinite  worlds,  and  thofe  immutable  and 
eternal :  that  there  are  four  elements  ;  that  the  liars  arc  certain; 
clouds,  fet  on  fire  when  they  arife,  and  extinguifhed  when  they 
fet ;  that  all  comets,  falling  liars,  and  the  like,  arc  clouds,  kindled 
by  motion  ;  that  the  fun  is  a  fiery  cloud,  extinguifhed  in  it’s’ 
eclipfes  ;  that  the  moon  is  a  clofe,  compadl,  and  habitable  cloud  ; 
that  there  are  many  funs  and  moons  in  the  feveral  climates  of 
the  earth  ;  that  the  fun  promotes  generation,  but  the  moon  con-' 
tributes  nothing  to  it ;  that  the  fun  goes  forward  in  infinitum,  but  to 
us  feems  to  move  circularly  by  reafon  of  the  great  diftance  ;  that 
the  clouds  are  a  vapour  drawn  up  by  the  fun  ;  that  the  earth  was-' 
firft  founded  and  rooted,  as  it  were,  in  an  infinite  depth  ;  that  the 
foul  is  a  fpirit ;  and  that  all  divination  is  falfe,  See. 

ELECAMPANE,  in  botany,  a  large  plant,  w  ith  long,  wrinkled, 
oval,  acuminated  leaves,  ferrated  about  the  edges,  pale  green  above, 
and  hoary  underneath,  joined  clofe  to  the  llalk,  which  divides  to¬ 
wards  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  large  yellow  flowers  of 
the  radiated  difeous  kind,  followed  by  oblong  feeds,  winged  with 
down:  the  roots  are  fliort  and  thick,  fomewhat  undlubus  to  the 
touch,  brown,  or  blackifh  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifti  within. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  rich  foils,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  frefh  roots  of  elecampane  have  a  weak,  not  a  very  grateful 
fmell  ;  which,  on  thoroughly  drying,  and  keeping  them  for  fome 
time,  is  greatly  improved,  and  approaches  to  that  of  Florence  orris. 
Chewed,  they  dilcover  at  firft  a  kind' of  rancid  glutinous  tafte,' 
quickly  iucceeded  by  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  be¬ 
comes  coiiliderably  pungent. 

Fhis  root  ftands  recommended  as  a  diaphoreticand  ftomachic,  for 
promoting  expectoration  in  humoural  althmas  and  coughs,  and  for 
attenuating  vifeid  juices  in  general,  and  difpofing  them  to  excre¬ 
tion:  taken  freely,  it  is  faid  to  gently  loofen  the  belly, .and  increafe 
the  urinary  difeharge.  The  dole  of  the  dry  root  in  Jubilance  is  from 
a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two,  An  ointment  made  of  the  frefti  roots 
and  leaves  with  lard,  is  alfo  much  recommended  in  the  itch,  and 
other  cutaneous  foulnefles. 

ELECT  ,  (from  eligo,  I  chufe,)  chofcn,  in  tire  feriptures,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  primitive  Chriftians.  In  which  fenfit,  th t  cleft  arc 
thofe  chofcn  and  admitted  to  the  favour  and  blefiing  of  Chrilti. 
anity. 

Elect,  in  fome  fyftcms  of  theology,  is  a  term  appropriated  to 
the  faints,  or  the  predeftinated.  In  which  fenfe  the  eledl  arc  thofe 
perfons  who  are  faid  to  be  predeftinated  to  glory  as  the  end,  and  fo 
landfification  as  the  means.  See  the  artielcsELECTiON  and  Pre¬ 
destination,  Arminians,  Calvinists,  See. 

Elect  is  likewife  applied  to  archbilhops,  bilhops,  and  other  of¬ 
ficers,  who  are  chofen,  but  not  yet  confecrated,  or  adtually  invefted 
with  their  office,  or  jurifdidlion. 

T  he  emperor  is  faid  to  be  eledl,  before  he  is  inaugurated  and 
crowned  ;  a  lord-mayor  is  eledl,  before  his  predeceffor  s  mayoralty' 
is  expired,  or  the  fvvord  is  put  in.  his  hands'-.  .  /  ...> 

ELECTI, 
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ELECTI,  in  church  hi  dory,  a  fed  of  heretics  who  neither  ate 
fledi,  nor  married.  See  Auditors. 

ELEC  I  ION,  a  choice  made  ot  any  thing,  or  perfon,  whereby  it 
is  preferred  to  fome  other. 

VVe  fay,  the  election  of  a  bifliop,  a  member  of  parliament,  &c. 
See  Bishop,  Parliament,  dec. 

T  he  mod  foiemn  election  is  that  of  a  pope  ;  which  is  performed 
by.the  cardinals,  in  four  feveral  ways.  The  fird,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  they  call  it ;  when  the  fird  cardinal  who  fpeaks,  having 
given  his  vote  for  any  perfon,  proceeds  to  the  adoration,  and  pro¬ 
claims  him  pope,  as  by  a  iudden  infpiration  of  the  HolyGhoft.  In 
which  cafe,  lie  is  deemed  duly  defied,  if  all,  or  at  lead  two  thirds  of 
the  aflcmbly,  be  Confcnting  thereto. 

The  fecond,  by  compromile,  when  the  whole  college  pitches  on 
three  cardinals,  to  whom  they  give  a  power  of  nominating  the  pope ; 
which  power  expires  upon  the  burning  out  of  a  candle  lighted  on 
that  occadon. 

The  third,  by  way  of  poll  or  ferutiny,  which  lad  is  the  mod 
ufual ;  the  cardinals  throwing  fealed  tickets,  wdierein  their  votes 
are  written,  into  a  chalice,  or  cup,  placed  on  the  altar.  Two 
thirds  of  the  votes  are  required  to  determine  an  elefiion  by  feru¬ 
tiny. 

The  fourth  is  by  way  of  acccffion  ;  when,  the  votes  being  too 
much  divided  to  elefi  any  body,  fome  of  the  cardinals  defid  from 
their  fird  Suffrage,  and  accede,  that  is,  give  their  voices  to  him  who 
has  already  the  majority  by  ferutiny. 

T.  he  way  ot  acceflion,  however,  is  always  added  to  the  ferutiny  ; 
it  being  the  condant  practice  for  all  the  cardinals  to  give  their 
voices,  after  the  lad  ferutiny,  to  him  whom  they  find  to  have  the 
plurality  already.  So  that  all  elefiions  of  popes  are  with  the  una¬ 
nimous  confcnt  of  all  the  cardinals.  See  Cardinals,  Con¬ 
clave,  and  Pope. 

Election  is  alfo  applicable  to  a  perfon  who  is  left  to  his  own 
free  will,  to  take  or  do  either  one  thing  or  another,  which  he 
pleafes. 

Election  of  members  of  the  Britidt  Ploufe  of  Commons.  See 
Parliament. 

Election  of  numbers ,  or  quantities ,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
denotes  the  different  method  of  taking  any  numbers  of  quantities 
given,  either  feparately,  or  in  pairs,  &c.  or  it  is  the  fum  of  all  the 
combinations  that  can  be  made  with  a  different  number  of  quan- 
tites,  in  each  let  of  combinations,  out  of  any  number  of  quantities 
propofed.  Thus,  the  ekfiion  of  3  quantities  a,  b,c,  is  7  ;  a,  b,  c, 
ab,  ac,  b  c,  abc  ;  of  4  quantities  15  •  and  if  N  reprefent  the  number 

of  quantities  given,  2  1  —  is  equal  to  the  number  of  elefiions  re¬ 

quired  ;  but  as  the  fingle  quantities  are  equal  in  number  to  the  given 

quantities,  the  number  of  proper  elefiions  will  be  2^ — N — 1. 

Election  of  a  clerk  of  Jiatute  merchant ,  is  a  writ  that  lies  for 
the  choice  of  a  clerk,  to  take  bonds  called  Jlatutes  merchant ;  and 
iffues  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  upon  fuggedion  that  the  clerk 
formerly  adlgned  is  gone  to  dwell  in  another  place,  oris  lawfully 
prevented  attending  the  duty  of  his  office. 

Election  if  ccclefuifical  perfons.  There  is  to  be  a  free  elefiion 
for  the  dignities  of  the  church,  in  which  no  perfon  fhall  give  any 
didurbance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  When  any  perfon,  that  has  a 
vote  in  fuch  elefiions ,  takes  any  reward  for  an  ekfiion  in  any  church, 
college,  fchool,  & c.  the  elefiion  fhall  be  void. 

Election  of  a  verderer  of  the  forejl ,  a  writ  winch  lies  for  the 
cheice  of  a  verderer,  on  the  death  or  removal  of  any  fuch  officer  of 
the  fored.  It  is  directed  to  the  lhcriff,  and  the  verderer  is  to  be 
defied,  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
coroners. 

Election,  in  theology,  implies  the  choice  which  God,  of  his 
good  plcafure,  makes  of  angels  and  men  for  the  objeds  of  his 
grace  and  mercy.  Thus, 

The  elefiion  of  the  Jews  was  the  choice  God  made  of  that  people, 
to  be  more  immediately  attached  to  hiswordiip  and  fervice,  and  for 
the  Meffiah  to  be  born  of  them.  Particular  nations  were  in  like 
manner  defied  to  the  participation  of  the  outward  bledingsof  Chrif- 
tianity.  Elefiion  alfo,  in  the  language  of  fome  divines,  fignifies  a 
gratuitous  prededination  to  grace,  and  fometimes  to  glory  only. 

Election  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  medical  writers,  as  a  part  of 
pharmacy,  which  condds  in  a  knowledge  of  the  various  fimples, 
drugs,  &c.  which  compofe  the  materia  medica,  and  directs  the  dif- 
tind  choice  of  things. 

ELECTIVE,  fomething  that  is  determined  by  elefiion. 

The  empire  of  Germany  is  elcfiivc,  as  is  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
and  among  us,  the  magidrates-of  cities  and  other  corporate  towns, 
members  of  parliament,  &c.  are  clefiive.  Some  benefices  are  elefiive, 
others  collative. 

ELECTOR,  a  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  eled  or  choofe  another 
to  an  office,  honour,  &c. 

Elefior  is  particularly,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  applied  to  thofe 
princes  of  Germany,  in  whom  lies  the  right  of  elcfiing  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  being  all  fovereign  princes,  and  the  principal  members  of 
the  empire. 

The  origin  of  elefior s  is  not  well  known  ;  fome  refer  it  to  the 
edid  of  Otho  III.  confirmed  by  Gregory  V.  about  the  year  996  ; 
others  to  Conrad  I.  and  II.  the  latter  in  1204  ;  others,  to  Lotha- 
rius  II.  in  1125  ;  and  others  refer  it  to  Frederic  II.  who  died  in 
1250. 

The  difference  between  the  fecular  and  ecclefiadic  ekfiors,  is  that 
the  fird  have  an  adive  and  paffive  voice,  that  is,  may  choofe  and  be 
chofen  ;  the  lad,  an  adtive  only.  1  he  three  archbiffiops  are  to  be 
30  years  old  before  they  can  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  ;  the  fecu- 
lars,  18,  before  they  can  perform  the  office  themfelves.  Thefe  lad 
have  each  their  vicars,  who  officiate  in  their  abfence. 

No.  66.  Vol.  II. 
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TheV,^  have  not  only  the  power  of  chufin^  theemnernr  W 

Hueffi  r  "r of  hr :  thus  the?  der fed 

wanting  a  nromft  Wcnj-eflaus  in/4oi.  If  there  be  one  fuffrage 

By  the  ri</hr  f  e.nterecl  aSainft  their  proceedings. 

1  he  feveral  functions  of  the  ekfiors  are  as  follow  •  the  An nr  rS 
Mentz  is  chancellor  of  Germany  ;  he  convokes  the  dates  Vf-  f 
his  vote  before  any  of  the  red  THp  1  *  aPdg,ves 

chancellor  ot  Italy, and  confecrates  the  emperor.  °The  ekfi^f 
Treves  is  grand  chancellor  of  the  Gauls,  and  confers  the  im  noth’  ^ 
of  hand  on  the  emperor.  The  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  £  1  a 
mader  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  prefents  the  emperor  with  d 
at  Ins  coronation.  The  marquis  of  BrandenbuZ?s ^grand  chat ' 
er  am,  and  puts  the  ring  on  the  emperor’s  finger.  The  duke  of 
Saxony  is  grand  marffial,  and  gives"  the  fword  to  the  emperor 

ll  a  E  fh  r13’  who  was  anciently  only  duke,  is  grand  buu 
th,’  n  Puts  ^narlemagne  s  crown  on  the  emperor’s  head.  Ladlv 
ht  elefior  ot  Hanover,  now  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  arch  trel 

empire.  h°Ugh  firftere<aed  underthe  title  of  dandard-bearer  of  the 
fnThtC  e]e?or.al  Prffce  is  the  elded  fon  of  an  elefior,  and  the  ore 

fumptive  heir  of  his  dignity.  Pre_ 

neff!^°rS  arC  aIWayS  addreffed  under  the  title  of  clefioral high- 

is  themfoifTrnCOllegC’  ofah  the  ekfiors  of  the  empire, 

,hT  and  augud  body  in  Europe.  P 

ELECT  ORA  EE,  the  dignity  of  an  elefior,  with  the  territory  or 
domimons,  to  which  that  quality  isannexed.’  See  Elector 

1  hough  the  cudom  ordinarily  be,  in  Germany,  for  the  Tons  of 

ZTt h°  iharCL  thf ir  fathcrS’  hn is  and  territories  amon “ them 
thofe  whereto  the  elfiorate  is  annexed,  are  not  ufed  to  be  "divided’ 

EK?rT»V°  'ldeftf°"5  who  tacceds  ,o  the  dffl  ’ 

,1L,  (derived  from  ^Ke-atpov,  amber,)  in  phyfics  is  a 
crm  applied  to  thofe  fubdanees,  in  which  the  elefiricfi bid  is  ca'- 

and  therpf m§  and  accl1mulated>  without  tranfmitting  it, 

,  1  ere  fore,  called  non-condufiors ,  in  oppofition  to  conductors 
under  which  article  the  reafon  of  the  JL,  and  the  difference  be! 

s"  He<?uC  and  <r.0Ildua,ng  fubdanees,  are  particularly  explained 
See  the  following  Syflem.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  elefi rics  per  fe, 
and  the  original  defines.  To  this  clafs  belongglals,  and  all  vitrifi¬ 
cations,  even  of  metals,  all  precious  dones,  of  which  the  mod 
tranfparent  are  the  bed  ;  allrefins,  and  refinous  compofitions ;  am¬ 
ber,  fulphur,  baked  wood,  all  bituminous  fubdanees,  wax  ’  filk 
cotton,  all  dry  anjmal  fubdanees,  as  feathers,  wool,  hairs’  dec 
paper,  whi  te  fugar  and  fugar-candy,  air  ;  the  vapour  of  water,  when 
examined  in  a  degree  of  heat)  in  which  it  is  capable  of  condenfinsr 
into  water  and  alfo  that  of  quickfilver,  as  Dr.  Priedley  has  very 
lately  found  ice  froze  to  the  13th  degree  below  o  of  Fahrenheit’s 
lcale,  and  produced  from  diddled  water,  as  has  been  lately  difeo- 
vered  by  Mr.  Achard  of  Berlin;  oils,  chocolate,  calces  of 
metals  and  femimetals,  the  affies  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubdanees 
therudof  metals,  all  dry  vegetable  fubdanees,  and  all  hard  dones’ 
of  which  the  bed  are  the  harded.  Subdances  of  this  kind  are  ca  ’ 
pabie  of  being  excited,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  elefirieal  appearances  of 
attracting  and  repelling  light  bodies,  emitting  a  fpark  of  lio-ht,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  fnapping  noife,  and  yielding  a  current  of  air  ’the 
lenfation  of  which  rcfembles  that  of  a  fpider’s  v.'eb  drawn  over  the 
face  or  any  part  of  the  body  prefented  to  it,  and  a  fmell  like  that  of 
phofphorus,  either  byfridion,  or  by  heating  and  cooling,  or  by  melt¬ 
ing,  and  pouring  one  melted  fudance  into  another.  The  fird 
is  the  mod  ufual  method  of  exciting  defines;  the  effed  of  the  fecond 
was  fird  obferved  with  regard  to  the  tourmalin,  and  has  been 
fince  found  to  extend  to  many  other  fimilar  fubdanees  ;  and  feveral 
particular  circumdances  have  been  found  to  attend  the  operation  of 
melting  fulphur,  wax,  &c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  veffels  in 
which  they  are  didolved,  and  of  the  fubdanees  with  which  they  are 
in  contad,  when  left  to  cool. 

A  New  and  Complete  SYSTEM  of 

ELECTRICITY. 

ELECTRICITY,  is  a  power  or  property  in  fome  bodies,  as 
amber,  fealing-wax,  &c.  whereby  they  attrad  light  bodies. 

Abjlrafi  of  the  Hifory  ^Electricity. 

Thistruly  valuable  and  important  fcience,  though  now  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  agents  employed  in  producing  the  phteno- 
mena  of  nature,  was  almod  intirely  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  as 
near  two  thoufand  years  elapfed,  before  any  addition  was  made  to 
the  little  which  was  known  to  Theophradus.  They  have  indeed 
obferved,  that  amber,  when  it  is  rubbed,  attrads  bits  of  draw, 
down,  and  other  light  bodies.  They  called  amber  elefi  rum  ;  fothat 
the  name  of  elefiricity  has  been  given  to  that  property  of  attrading 
light  bodies,  which  at  fird  was  thought  peculiar  to  amber:  but  it 
has  dnee  been  found  to  be  in  avaft  many  other  kinds  of  fubdanees, 
fuch  as  Spaniffi  wax,  gum  copal,  all  the  refins,  and  tranfparent 
bodies.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  bodies  fufccptible  of  elefiricity 
are  divided  into  two  claffes  :  the  one  are  eledrical  of  themfelves, 
or perfe ,  that  is,  they  contain  that  quality  in  themfelves,  and  they 
need  only  be  rubbed  to  excite  it  -.  fuch  are  thofe  already  mentioned  ; 
and  a  large  catalogue  of  them  may  be  feen  in  Mufchenbroek.  The 
others  do  not  contain  that  virtue  in  themfelves,  or  they  have  fo 
little  of  it,  as  to  be  reckoned  to  have  none  at  all  ;  yet  they  acquire  it 
by  communication,  or  by  emanation  derived  to  them  from  a  body 
that  is  eledrical  per  fe.  This  fecond  clafs  of  non-eledrical  bodies 
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per  fe,  are  all  thofe  in  general  that  are  not  comprifed  in  the  firft  clafs. 
M.  Dufay  has  found,  that  the  grcateft  part  of  the  bodies  of  this 
fccond  clafs  may  be  raifed  to  the  condition  of  elccf  1  ical  bodicspcrje , 
bv  means  of  heating  them  brifkly,  or  by  ufing  fome  other  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  but  by  reafon  of  thefe  difficulties  they  are  left  in  the  number 
of  non-eledtrieal  bodies perfe. 

There  is  fcarce  anyfubjedt  in  natural  philofophy  that  has  given 
occalion  to  more  experiments  and  difeoveries  than  electricity  has 
done  ;  for  about  thirty-fix  years  part,  the  learned  in  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  have  ftrove  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  upon  this  head.  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Lonaon, 
and  M.  Dufay,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  have,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  carried  this  matter  very  far,  by  communicating  the  refult  of 
their  labours  to  each  other,  and  verifying  thcmrcfpcclively,by  a  kind 
of  concurrence  of  friendfhip  and  emulation  ;  whofe  polite  and  un¬ 
common  unanimity  has  done  as  much  honour  to  thefe  learned  men, 
as  it  has  been  of  fervice  to  promote  this  part  of  philofophy. 

M.  Boze  in  Germany,  and  the  Abbe  Nollct  in  France,  feem  to 
have  fucceeded  to  thefe  two  great  men  ;  and  they  have  already  left 
them  pretty  far  behind,  by  the  Angularity  and  number  of  their  dif¬ 
eoveries. 

We  fhall  confine  ourfelvesto  the  principal  circumftances  of  elec¬ 
tricity ,  and  pitch  upon  fuch  experiments  as  arc  mold  proper  to  con¬ 
firm  thefe  circumftances,  and  to  difeover  their  caufes  ,  and  laftly, 
endeavour  to  account  for  this  phaenomenon. 

We  are  not  only  certain,  that  a  great  number  of  fubfiances, 
which  the  ancients  did  not  fufpedt  to  be  elcdfrical,  as  amber  is,  at¬ 
tract  like  it  light  bodies  ;  but  farther  we  have  difeovered,  that  all 
thefe  fubfiances,  after  they  have  attracted  thefe  bodies,  do  likewife 
repel  them.  So  that  hence  alone  we  have  in  the  phenomenon  of 
electricity  two  contrary  effedts,  attraction  and  repulfion. 

Afterwards,  by  rubbing  electrical  fubfiances  in  a  dark  room,  it 
has  been  found,  that  they  emitted  fome  fparks  of  light,  and  that 
thus  the  electrical  body  was  a  kind  of  phofphorus.  Upon  bringing 
the  finger  within  a  line  or  two  of  the  eledlrical  body,  the  finger 
not  only  drew  a  fpark  out  of  this  body,  but  farther,  this  fpark 
made  a  little  noife,  and  caufed  a  pretty  lively  pricking  in  the 

finger.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  r  r 

At  laft,  curiofity  led  philofophers  to  examine,  whether  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  of  eleftricity  might  not  be  communicated  to  other  bodies  that 
were  not  naturally  electrical,  and  they  found  that  they  were  com¬ 
municated  to  all  bodies  in  general,  except  flame,  and  that  at  very 
great  diftances  ;  and  that  it  was  almoft  the  fame  caufe  with  elec- 
tricy  as  with  found  and  light. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  effeds,  which,  till  the  year  1745,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  in  the  phenomenon  of  electricity  \  namely,  attraction, 
repulfion,  the  emanation  of  fparks,  and  the  communication  or  pro¬ 
pagation  of  all  thofe  effects. 

ElcCiricity  confifts  in  fubtile  exhalations,  which,  in  exciting  the 
electrical  body,  are  put  into  motion  ;  and  which,  by  flying  to  and 
from  it,  agitate  all  thofe  light  bodies  that  fall  within  the  fphere  of 
their  attraction. 

That  thefe  exhalations,  or  fubtile  effluvia,  conflitu It  electricity > 
appears  from  hence  :  1 .  From  the  touch,  as  thefe  bodies  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  furrounded  with  a  mod  fubtile  atmofpherc,  or  covered 
with  a  gentle  blaftof  wind,  that  continues  to  breathe  every  where 
around  them.  2.  From  that  offenfive  fmcll,  which  refembles  phof¬ 
phorus,  the  phlegm  of  aqua  regia,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol.  3.  Being 
taken  into  the  mouth,  they  yield  an  acid  and  aftringent  tafie.  4. 
They  feem  to  adhere  to  the  extremities  of  the  bodies  which  they 
furround,  and  from  which  they  recede  in  the  form  of  fparks,  and 
of  a  fubtile  lucid  flame.  5.  This  flame  is  fometimes  attended  with 
an  explofion  that  may  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 
paces  :  befides,  the  greater  flames  occafion  a  continual  hifflng,  or 
crackling  noife  in  the  air.  Since,  therefore,  the  elcdlrical  effluvia 
affedf  all  the  human  fenfes,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  their  being  a 
corporeal  fluid. 

Mr.  Watfon  thinks,  that  electricity  is  not  furnifhed  from  the 
electric  bodies  employed  in  the  experiments,  nor  from  the  circum¬ 
ambient  air  ;  but  that  it  is  the  effedt  of  a  very  fubtile  and  elaftic 
fluid  occupying  all  bodies,  in  qontadt  with  the  terraqueous  globe  ; 
that  every  where,  in  it's  natural  fiate,  it  is  of  the  fame  degree  of 
denfity  ;  that  glafs  and  other  bodies,  which  are  elcdlrics perje,  have 
the  power  of  taking  this  fluid  from  one  body  and  conveying  it  to 
another,  in  a  quantity  fuffleient  to  be  obvious  to  all  our  fenfes  ;  that, 
under  certain  circumftances,  it  is  poflible  to  render  the  electricity 
in  fome  bodies  more  rare  than  it  naturally  is  ;  that  by  communi¬ 
cating  this  to  other  bodies,  it  gives  them  an  additional  quantity,  and 
makes  their  electricity  more  denfe  ;  and  that  thefe  bodies  will  thus 
continue,  until  their  natural  quantity  is  reftored  to  each  ;  that  is, 
by  thofe  which  have  loft  part  of  their's,  acquiring  what  they  have  loft, 
by  thofe  to  whom  more  has  been  communicated,  parting  with  their 
additional  quantity.  Both  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  is,  from  the 
elafticity  of  the  eledtric  matter,  attempted  to  be  donefrom  the  neareft 
non-eledlric  ;  and  when  the  air  is  moift,  this  is  foon  accomplifhed 
by  the  circumambient  vapours,  which  here  maybe  conlidercd  as  pre¬ 
venting,  in  a  very  great  degree,  our  attempts  to  infulate  non-eledric 
bodies. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  order  to  know  that  non- 
eledlrics  have  received  the  communicated  electricity,  they  mult  be 
infulated  :  that  is,  they  mull  not  be  fufpended  from,  nor  fupported 
by  any  body,  but  what  is  an  eledtric  per  fe.  For  if  one  non-eledtric 
be  touched  by  another,  and  this  by  a  third,  &c.  all  the  electricity 
received  by  the  firft  will  go  to  the  fecond,  and  from  this  to  the  third, 
dec.  till  at  laft  it  be  loft  upon  the  ground.  But,  if  feveral  non-clcc- 
tric  bodies,  touching  one  another,  are  at  length  terminated  by 
eledtric  bodies,  in  that  rcfpedtthey  make  but  one  body,  and  receive 
and  retain  electricity  for  fome  time.  From  hence  it  may  be  obferved, 
1 


that  non-eledtrics  are  condudtors  of  electricity.  Water  condudts  it 
very  well,  but  metals  are  the  molt  convenient  condudtors. 

(^Positive  and  Negative  Electricity,  firft fuggejlcd by  Dr. 

dVhtfon,  and  afterwards  digejled,  illufi  rated,  and  confirmed  by  the 

celebrated  Dr.  Franklin. 

T  his  theory  fuppofes,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  electricity  de¬ 
pend  on  one  fluid,  fui  generis,  extremely  fubtile  and  elaftic,  dif- 
perfed  through  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  by  which  the  particles  of  it 
are  ftrongly  attracted  as  they  arc  repelled  by  one  another.  When 
bodies  poffefs  their  natural  fhare  of  this  fluid,  or  fuch  a  quantity 
as  they  are  capable  of  retaining  by  their  own  attradtion,  they  are 
then  faid  to  he  in  an  uneledtrified  ftate  ;  but  if  the  equilibrium  is 
difturbed,  and  they  either  acquire  an  additional  quantity/nwz  other 
bodies,  or  lofe  part  of  their  natural  fhare  by  communication  to  other 
bodies,  they  exhibit  eledtrical  appearances.  In  the  former  cafe 
they  are  faid  to  be  eledtrified  pofitively,  or  plus ;  and  in  the  latter, 
negatively,  or  minus.  The  eledfric  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  move  with 
great  enfe  in  thofe  bodies  that  are  called  conductors,  and  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  flownefs  in  the  poresof  electrics  ;  whence 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  all  eledtrics  are  impermeable  to  it.  More¬ 
over,  eledlries  are  fuppofed  to  contain  always  an  equal  quantity  of 
this  fluid,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  over-charge  or  increafe  on  one 
fide  without  a  proportionable  decreafe  or  lofs  on  the  other,  and  vice 
verfia  :  and  as  the  eledfric  docs  not  admit  the  paflage  of  the  fluid 
through  it’s  pores,  there  will  be  an  accumulation  on  one  fide, 
and  a  correfponding  deficiency  on  the  other.  See  Charge.  When 
both  fides  are  connedfed  together  by  proper  condudtors,  the  equili¬ 
brium  will  be  reftored  by  the  redundant  fluid’s  rufhing  from  the 
over-charged  to  the  exhaufted  furfacc.  Thus  alfo,  if  an  eledfric  be 
rubbed  by  a  condudting  fubftance,  the  electricity  is  only  conveyed 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  one  giving  what  the  other  receives  ;  and 
if  one  be  eledtrified  pofitively,  the  other  will  be  eledtrified  negatively, 
unlefs  the  lofs  be  fupplied  by  other  bodies  connedfed  with  it,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  eledfric  and  infulated  rubber  of  a  machine. 

This  theory  ferves  likewifeto  illuftrate  the  other  phenomena  and 
operations  in  the  fcience  of  electricity.  Thus,  bodies  differently 
eledtrified  will  naturally  attradf  each  other,  till  they  mutually  give 
and  receive  an  equal  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  reftored  between  them.  Beccaria  fuppofes,  that  this  ef¬ 
fedt  is  produced  by  the  eledtric  matter  making  a  vacuum  in  it’s 
paflage,  and  the  contiguous  air  afterwards  collapfing,  and  thereby 
pufhing  the  bodies  together.  Bodies  having  the  fame  kind  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  whether  it  be  pofitive  or  negative,  will  repel  each  other; 
becaufe  neither  the  augmentation  nor  diminution  of  the  eledtric 
fluid  on  the  furfacc  of  any  body  can  take  place,  unlefs  that  furface 
be  contiguous  to  an  eledtric,  which  can  acquire  a  contrary  electricity 
at  a  fmall  diftance ;  and  therefore  the  augmented  or  diminifhed 
quantity,  in  endeavouring  to  diffufe  itfelf  over  every  part  of  the 
furface  of  eledtrified  bodies,  on  account  of  the  attradtion  fubfifting 
between  the  eledtric  fluid  and  all  the  particles  of  matter,  will  make 
the  bodies  recede  from  each  other,  fo  that  a  quantity  of  air  maybe 
interpofed  between  their  furfaces,  fufficient  to  acquire  a  contrary 
electricity  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  them. 

The  influence  of  points  in  drawing  or  throwing  off  the  eledtric 
fluid,  depends  on  the  lefs  refiltance  which  it  finds  to  enter  or  pafs 
off  through  fewer  particles  than  through  a  greater  number,  whofe 
refiltance  is  united  in  flat  or  round  furfaces.  The  eledtric  light  is 
fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  eledtric  fluid,  which  appears  when  it  is 
properly  agitated  ;  and  the  found  of  an  explolion  is  produced  by 
vibrations,  occalioned  by  the  air’s  being  difplaced  by  the  eledtric 
fluid,  and  again  fuddenly  collapfing. 

Medical  Electricity. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  power  of  fueh  efficacy  as  that  of 
electricity  would  be  applied  to  medical  purpofes  ;  efpecially,  fince  it 
has  been  found,  invariably,  to  increafe  the  fenfible  perfpiration,  to 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  promote  the  glandular 
fecretion  :  accordingly,  many  inftances  occur  in  the  later  period  of 
the  hiltory  of  this  fcience,  in  which  it  has  been  tried  with  confidera- 
blc  advantage  and  fuccefs.  Among  the  variety  of  cafes  to  which  it 
has  been  applied,  there  arc  none  in  which  it  feems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
judicial,  except  thofe  of  pregnancy  and  of  the  venereal  difeafe..  In 
moft  diforders,  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  with  perfeveranee,  it  has 
given,  at  leaft,  a  temporary  and  partial  relief,  and  in  many,  eftedted 
a  total  cure.  The  firft  inltance  that  occurs  of  it’s  falutary  effedt,  is 
that  of  a  woman,  who  was  cured  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  .a  con- 
tradled  finger,  bvM.  Kratzenftein,  at  Halle,  as  early  as  the  year 
1744.  It  was  afterwards  applied  in  a  variety  of  paralytic  cafes,  by 
M.  Jallabertof  Geneva,  in  1747  ;  M.  Sauvages,  of  the  academy  in 
Montpelier  ;  in  the  courfe  of  whofe  experiments,  it  appeared,  that 
electrification  increafes  the  circulation  pf  the  blood  about  onc-fixth  ; 
Mr.  Patrick  Brvdone  in  Scotland,  in  1757  ;  the  Abbe  Nollet,nnd 
others  ;  in  feveral  of  which  cafes  prefent  relief  was  obtained :  but  the 
beneficial  effedt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  permanent.  One  in- 
ftance  occurs,  related  by  Dr.  Hart  of  Shrewfbury,  in  which  electri¬ 
fication  was  injurious,  and  brought  an  univerfal  palfy  on  a  young 
perfon,  whofe  right  arm  was  paralytic ;  and  though  this  palfy  was 
removed  by  a  courfe  of  medicine,  the  difeafed  arm  remained  incu¬ 
rable.  It  alfo  appears,  from  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Franklin  in  paralytic  cafes,  that  nopermanent  advantage  was  derived 
from  electricity  in  thisdiforder  ;  and  Mr.  Wcfiey,  who  has  been  long 
engaged  in  a  courfe  of  medical  electricity,  obferves,  that  though  many 
paralytics  have  been  helped  by  it,  no  palfy  of  a  year’s  Handing  has 
been  thoroughly  cured  by  it.  However,  a  remarkable  inftancc  more 
lately  occurs,  in  which  an  hemiphlegia  was  cured  by  this  means,  un¬ 
der  the  diredtion  of  a  phyfician  at  Greenwich.  The  patient  was  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  that  boiling  water  might  be  applied  from  her  hand  to 
her  (houlder,  and  from  her  fhoulder  to  her  toot,  on  the  difeafed  fide, 

without 
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without  being  felt.  This  perfon  was  ele£trified,  by  drawing  fparks 
from  the  paliied  fide,  and  giving  fhocks,  beginning  with  itronger 
fhocks,  till  Ihe  began  to  feel  them,  and  continuing  moderate  ones, 
for  18  days;  and  in  that  time,  during  311  hours,  the  number  of 
fhocks  was  141  ;  and  this  perfeverance  was  attended  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  her  feeling  was  quite  refiored,  and  that  Ihe  was  capable  of 
walking,  and  of  writing  with  the  hand,  the  ufe  of  which  (he  had 
loft.  Dr.  de  Haen  obferves,  that  w  ith  refpedt  to  partial  palfies, 
electrification  never  did  the  leaft  harm  ;  and  thatoneor  two  perfotis, 
who  had  received  no  benefit  from  it  in  fix  intire  months,  were  vet 
much  relieved  by  prefevering  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  that  fome  perfons 
difeontinuing  it,  after  having  received  fome  benefit,  relapfcd  again; 
but  afterwards,  by  recurring  to  the  ufe  of  electricity,  recovered,  tho’ 
more  flowly  than  before. 

Dr.  Hart,  in  1756,  mentions  a  cure  performed  on  a  woman, 
whole  hand  and  Wrift  had  been  for  fome  time  rendered  ufelefs,  by  a 
violent  contra&ion  of  the  mufcles  :  but  the  moft  remarkable  cafe  of 
this  kind  is  that  related  by  Dr.  Watfon.  The  patient,  about  feven 
years  of  age,  was  feized  with  an  univerfal  rigidity  of  her  mufcles,  fo 
that  her  whole  body  felt  more  like  that  of  a  dead  corpfe  than  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  perfon  :  Dr.  Watfon  eledtrified  her,  at  convenient  intervals, 
from  the  middle  of  November  1762  to  the  end  of  of  January  1763, 
when  every  mufcle  of  the  body  was  perfedtly  flexible,  and  fubfer- 
vient  to  her  will,  fo  that  Ihe  could  ftand,  walk,  and  run  like  other 
children  of  her  age.  Mr.  Miles  Partington  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  furprifing  inftance  of  the  cure  of  a  very  great  degree 
of  contraction  and  rigidity  in  th cjlerno-nwjloideus  mufcle,  by  means 
of  ele&rical  fparks  and  (hocks.  Mr.  Wilfon  mentions  a  Angle  in¬ 
ftance,  in  which  he  had  cured  dcafnefs  of  feventeen  years  continu¬ 
ance;  but  he  acknowledges  that  he  tried  fimilar  experiments  on  fix 
other  deaf  perfons  without  fuccefs.  Mr.  Lovet  and  Mr.  Welley 
have  extended  the  medical  application  of  electricity  to  a  greater  variety 
of  cafes  than  any  others:  Mr.  Lovet  obferves,  in  his  EBay,  that 
electricity  isalmoft  a  fpecific  in  all  cafes  of  violent  pains,  of  however 
long  continuance,  in  any  part  of  the  body;  as  in  obftinatehead-achs, 
the  tooth-ach,  thefciatica,  the  cramp,  and  diforders  refembling  the 
gout ;  and  that  it  has  feldom  failed  to  cure  rigidities,  or  a  wafting  of 
the  mufcles,  and  hyfterical  diforders:  he  adds,  that  it  cures  inflam¬ 
mations,  and  a  fijlula  laebrymulis  ;  that  it  has  (topped  a  mortification, 
and  difperfed  extravafated  blood ;  that  it  has  been  of  excellent  ufe  in 
bringing  to  a  fuppuration,  or  in  difperfing  without  fuppuration,  ob- 
ftinate  fwellings  of  various  kinds,  even  thofe  that  were  fcrophulous ; 
that  it  has  cured  the  falling-ficknefs,  andfeveral  kinds  of  fits,  and  a 
diforder  that  feems  to  have  been  a  gutta  ferena.  He  advifes  to  begin, 
in  general,  with  Ample  electrifications, efpecially  in  hyfterical  cafes; 
then  to  proceed  to  take  fparks,  and  laftly  to  give  moderate  fhocks. 
Mr.  Welley  obferves,  that  he  has  fcarce  known  an  inftance,  in 
.which  fhocks  all  over  thebody  havefailed  to  cure  a  tertianor  quartan 
ague  :  he  mentions  a  cafe  of  blindnefs  cured  and  relieved  by  it,  and 
hearing  given  by  it  to  a  perfon  who  was  born  deaf*  and  he  farther 
fays,  that  it  has  cured  bruifes,  running  fores,  the  dropfy,  and  a  palfy 
in  the  tongue  ;  and  thatit  has  brought  away  gravel  from  the  kidnies. 
In  hyfterical  cafes  he  recommends  the  patient’s  being  Amply  elec¬ 
trified,  by  fitting  on  cakes  of  rclin,  at  leaft  for  half  an  hour  morning 
and  evening;  and  then  taking  final!  fparks  fromhim,  and  afterwards 
giving  fhocks,  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  as  the  diforder  requires.  Dr. 
Antonius  de  Haen,  in  his  Ratio  Medendi,  informs  us,  that  a  para- 
lyfis  and  trembling  of  the  limbs,  from  w  hatever  caufe  it  arofe,  never 
failed  to  be  relieved  by  electricity ;  and  that  it  alfo  certainly  cures  St. 
Vitus’s  dance  ;  that  it  has  been  of  fome  ufe  in  cafes  of  deafnefs  ;  but 
failed  in  it’s  application  to  a  gutta  ferena  and  ftrumous  neck.  Mr. 
Hey,  furgeon  of  Leeds,  mentions  feveral  cafes,  in  which  the  power 
of  electricity  has  been  fuccefsfully  applied  to  an  amaurosis.  The 
machine  was  ufed  twice  a  day ;  the  patient  was  placed  on  a  ftool  with 
glafs  legs,  and  had  fparks  drawn  from  thceyes  and  parts  furrounding 
the  orbits,  efpecially  w'here  the  fuperciliary  and  infra-orbitary 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  fpread  themfelves.  After  this 
Operation  had  been  continued  for  half  an  hour,  the  patient  was  made 
to  receive  for  an  equal  time  flight  fhocks  through  the  affedted  parts, 
which  were  fome  times  directed  acrofs  the  head,  from  one  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  to  the  other,  but  chiefly  from  the  fuperciliary  and  infra-orbitary 
foramina  to  the  occiput.  In  rheumatic  cafes,  Mr.  Fergufon obferves, 
that  he  has  generally  found  ele£iricity  fuccefstul,  by  continuing  to 
take  fparks  from  the  places  where  the  pain  Mes,  till  the  fkin  has  been 
red  and  pimpled,  and  the  patient  has  felt  a  glowing  warmth  where 
the  fparks  where  drawn  off ;  and  the  fame  method  has  alfo  proved 
effectual  in  old  fprains.  The  ufe, ; of  electricity  has  been  lately  re¬ 
commended  in  eafes  of  fudden  death.  See  Drowning. 

In  all  cafes  where  fhocks  are  given,  gentle  ones  fhould  be  firft 
ufed  ;  and  if  the  diforder  continues,  they  may  be  gradually  increal’ed ; 
and  they  fhould  be  confined  to  the  afFedted  parts.  The  efficacy  of 
electricity  in  the  tooth-ach  is  fo  great,  that  it  feldom  or  never  fails  to 
give  immediate  relief,  unlefs  the  tooth  be  very  much  decayed.  The 
following;  inftrument  willfervc  for  this  purpofe  :  it  confifts  of  two 
wires,  AE  and  BE,  fixed  in  the  piece  of  baked  wood  H,  and  bent 
at  CD  and  FG,  and  at  A  and  B,  as  deferibed  in  Plate  88,  fig.  6. 
If  the  affedted  tooth  be  brought  within  the  two  wares  at  E,  and  the 
ring  A  or  B  be  connedfed  by  a  chain  with  the  outfide  of  a  charged 
jar,  and  the  other  ring  be  connedfed  by  a  chain  with  the  knob  of  the 
jar,  the  fhock  will  pals  through  the  wires,  andconfequently  through 
the  tooth. 

Vindicating  Electricity. 

This  term  was  introduced  by  Signior  Beccaria,  to  exprefsa  par¬ 
ticular  phenomenon  in  this  fcience:  if  two  eledtrified  eledtrics  are 
joined  together,  they  wrill  be  found  to  adhere,  and  their  electricities 
difappear  ;  but  asfoonas  they  are  feparated,  they  recover  their  elec¬ 
tricities.  Thus,  in  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Lane,  firft  propofed  by 
Mr.  Eeles,  if  two  glafs  plates  with  plane  furfaces  be  laid  on  one 


another,  and  their  outward  furfaces  be  coated  with  tin-foil,  and  they 
arc  then  charged,  they  will  adhere  very  firmly  to  each  other  •  but  if 
they  are  feparated,  that  plane,  whofe  coating  was  prefcnted,  to  the 
prime  conductor,  itveharging,  will  be  pofitively  electrified  on  both 
lidcs  ;  and  the  other,  whofe  coating  was  connedfed  w'ith  the  con- 
dudtors,  communicating  with  the  earth,  will  be  eledfrified  nega¬ 
tively  on  both  fides.  If  thefe  plates  be  again  laid  together,  and  dif- 
charged,  they  will  appear,  when  feparated,  to  be  eledfrified  ;  but  the 
hrft  plate  will  be  negative  on  both  fides,  and  the  fecond  politive 
And  if  they  are  feparated  after  the  difeharge  in  the  dark,  flalhcs  of 
light  will  be  feen  between  their  inward  furfaces;  and  thefe  flalhes 
will  appear  fora  confiderable  time,  whenever  they  are  laid  together 
their  coating  is  touched,  and  they  are  again  feparated  ;  but  they  will 
gradually  diminilh,  and  at  laft  vanilh.  Mr.  Henly  obferves,  that 
crown  glafs  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  this  experiment  as  well  as 
plate  glafs  :  and  that  Dutch  plates  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
kept  a  little  timebefore  they  are  feparated,  will  have  each  a  politive 
and  negative  furface,  and  that  th  t  electricity  of  each  furface  is  reverfed 
in  the  difeharge.  He  adds,  that  if  a  clean,  dry*  uncoated  plate  of 
looking-glafs  be  placed  between  the  two  firft  plates,  it  will  appear, 
after  charging,  to  be  negatively  eledtrified  on  both  fides;  but  if  it  be 
placed  between  the  Dutch  plates,  it  acquires,  like  them,  a  politive 
electricity  on  one  furface,  and  a  negative  electricity  on  the  other. 

Electrical  Apparatus*  £st. 

This  confifts  of  glafs  tubes,  about  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  one  of  which  fhould  be  clofed  at  one  end 
and  furnilhed  at  the  other  end  with  a  brafs  cap,  and  llop-cock,  in 
order  to  rarefy,  or  condenfe,  the  inclofed  air ;  {ticks  of  fealing-wax, 
or  tubes  of  rough  glafs,  or  glafs  tubes  covered  with  fealing-wax,  or 
cylinders  of  baked  wood  for  producing  the  negative  electricity  ;  with 
proper  rubbers,  as  black  oiled  filk,  with  amalgam  upon  it  for  the 
former,  and  foft  new  flannel,  or  hare  fkins,  or  cat’s  Ikins,  tanned 
wdth  the  hair  on,  for  the  latter;  coated  jars,  or  plates  of  glafs*  either 
Angle,  orcombined  in  a  battery,  for  accumulating  electricity  ;  metal 
rods,  as  difehargers  ;  an  eledtrieal  machine  ;  cledlrometers,  and  in- 
fulating  ftools,  fupported  by  pillars  of  glafs,  covered  with  fealing- 
wax,  or  baked  wood,  varnilhed  or  boiled  in  linfeed  oil. 


Electrical  Battery. 

In  cafes  which  require  a  great  force  of  eleCt ritity,  batteries  are 
commonly  ufed  ;  but  experiments  of  this  kind  Ihould  be  condudted 
with  great  care  and  caution.  Metalline  wires  of  a  fmall  diameter 
may  be  made  red-hot,  and  melted  by  the  explolion  of  a  battery;  and 
the  red-hot  particles  of  the  metal  are  fcattered  by  theYxplofion  in  all 
directions  ;  but  if  the  force  be  very  great,  the  wire  will  be  intirely 
difperfed.  If  the  wire  be  melted  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  the  glafs  will 
be  marked  by  the  explolion  w'ith  all  the  prifmatic  colours  ;  and  a 
force  which  is  juft  fufficient  to  render  a  wire,  ftretchedby  weights, 
red-hot,  will  confiderably  lengthen  it.  A  (lender  Vrire,  inclofed  in 
a  glafs  tube,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  he  re¬ 
duced,  by  a  moderate  difeharge  of  a  battery  through  it,  into  globules 
of  different  fizes,  which  may  be  colledted  from  the  inner  furface  of 
the  glafs  tube  ;  they  wu‘11  be  found  hollow,  and  to  be  little  elfe  than 
the  mere fcoria  of  the  metal.  The  method  of  conftrudting  a  battery 
is  minutely  deferibed  in  the  article  Battery. 

One  of  the  moft  curious  experiments  in  this  department  ofeleCtri- 
city  is  that  of  making  coloured  rings  on  the  furfaces  of  metal,  by  the 
eledtrieal  explolion.  Sec  Colours,  and  Fairy  Circles. 

The  effedts  of  the  lateral  force  of  eledtrieal  explofions,  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  are  belt  obferved  in  the  difeharge  of  a 
battery  ;  though  they  may  be  alfo  feen  in  the  difeharge  of  a  fingle 
jar. 

If  pieces  of  cork,  pow'der  of  any  kind,  or  any  light  bodies,  be 
placed  near  the  explofion  of  ajar,  or  battery,  they  will  be  moved  out 
of  their  places  at  the  inftant  of  the  difeharge,  in  all  diredtionsfrom 
the  center  of  the  explofion.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this  kind 
happens  in  firing  gun-powder  by  eledtrieal  explofions ;  for  let  the 
powder  be  ever  fo  clofely  confined,  if  the  explofion  is  made  in  the 
center  of  it,  a  part  of  it  only  will  be  fired,  and  the  reft  will  be  dif¬ 
perfed  with  great  violence  ;  and  the  fragments  of  a  melted  wire, 
placed  in  the  midft  of  the  powder,  will  fly  about  to  a  great  diftance 
from  the  place  of  explofion.  The  greater  the  force  of  the  explofion, 
fo  much  the  greater  will  be  the  diftance  to  w'hich  light  bodies  will  be 
removed;  and  therefore  itis  no  wonder,  thatvery  heavy  bodies  fhould 
be  moved  to  confiderable  diltances  by  ftrong  flafhes  of  lightning. 

The  jars  of  a  large  battery  are  liable  to  be  broken  at  the  time  of 
their  difeharge  ;  and  particularly  if  it  be  conftru&ed  of  the  thinner 
glafs,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  a  greater  charge  than  the  thicker. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Nairne  never  difeharges  a 
battery  through  a  good  condudor,  unlefs  the  circuit  be  at  leaft  five 
feet  long  ;  but  the  length  of  the  circuit,  though  it  may  preferve  the 
battery,  proportionably  weakens  the  force  of  the  ftiock.  Care  Ihould 
alfo  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  wires  of  a  battery  with  the  hand,  nor 
even  that  of  a  fingle  jar,  after  the  difeharge,  before  the  difeharging 
rod  be  repeatedly  applied  to  it’s  fides;  as  theregenerally  remains  a  /y- 
ftduum  of  the  charge,  which  is  fometimes  very  confiderable.  This 
retiduum  is  occafioned  by  the  electricity,  which,  whilft  the  jar,  or  bat¬ 
tery,  is  charging,  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  uncoated  lurface  of  the  glafs, 
near  the  coating  ;  this  will  not  be  difeharged  at  firft,  but  gradually 
returns  to  the  coating  after  the  firft  difeharge. 

Electrical  Bells.  Thefe  arc  ufed  by  electricians  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  entertaining  experiments.  Their  apparatus  is  deferibed 
under  the  article  Bells,  in  p.  327,  and  their  conftrudion  given  in 

Plate  87,  fig.  2. 

Discharger,  or  Discharging  Rod. 

This  in  electricity,  confifts  of  a  handle  of  glafs  or  baked  wood,  A, 

(  Plate  87 ,  fig.  3,)  and  two  bent  metal  rodsBB,  terminatingin  points, 
and  capable  of  being  fete  wed  into  the  knobs  DD,  which  move  by  a 

joint; 
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joint  C,  fixed  to  the  handle  A.  Thus  it  may  be  ufed  either  with 
the  points  or  balls,  as  occafion  requires ;  and  by  being  made  movea¬ 
ble  onajoint,  it  may  be,applied  to  larger  or  fmaller  jars  at  pleafure. 
By  bringing  one  of  thefe  knobs  or  points  to.one  coated  fide  of  a 
charo-ed  eledfric,  and  the  other  to  the  other  fide,  or  to  any  conductor 
conneded  with  it,  the  communication  is  completed  between  the 
two  Tides,  and  the  eledric  is  difeharged. 

the  Universal  Discharger, 

Contrived  by  Mr.  Henly,  confifis  of  a  flat  board  A  [Plate  no, 
fig.  i,  fifteen  inches  long,  four  broad,  and  about  one  inch  thick, 
and  two  glafs  pillars  B,  B,  cemented  in  two  holes  upon  the  board  A, 
and  furnifhed  at  their  tops  with  brafs  caps  ;  each  of  which  has  a 
turning  joint,  and  fupports  a  fpring  tube,  through  which  the  wire 
D  C  Aides.  Each  of  thefe  caps  is  compofed  of  three  pieces  of  brafs, 
connected  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  wire  DC  not  only  Aides  through 
the  focket,  but  may  be  moved  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Each  of  the  wires  DC,  DC  is  furnifhed  with  an  open  ring  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  brafs  ball  D,  which,  by  a  Aiort 
fpring  focket,  may  be  flipt  on  it’s  pointed  extremity,  or  removed 
from  it  at  pleafure.  E  reprefents  a  Arong  circular  piece  of  \yood, 
five  inches  in  diameter,  in  thefurfaceof  which  afiipof  ivory  is  in¬ 
laid  :  it  re  As  on  a  cylindrical  foot,  fitting  the  cavity  of  the  focket  F, 
which  is  fafiened  in  the  middle  of  the  board  A,  and  by  means  of  a 
ferew  G,  the  circular  board  may  be  fixed  at  any  required  height. 
To  this  inftrument  belongs  a  fmall  prefs  H,  compofed  of  two  ob¬ 
long  pieces  of  board,  which  may  be  prefled  againfl  each  other  by  two 
ferews  a,  a  ;  the  lower  of  thefe  boards  has  a  cylindrical  foot  of  the 
fame  fize  with  that  of  the  circular  board  E  ;  and  thus  the  prefs  may 
be  fixed  in  the  focket  F,  in  the  room  of  E. 

This  inftrument  maybe  ufed  in  a  variety  of  eledrical  experiments. 
Thus,  glafs  may  be  ftained  with  metals,  by  putting  a  fmall  flip  of 
gold,  filver,  or  brafs  leaf,  between  two  flips  of  common  window- 
glafs,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  prefling 
them  between  the  boards  of  the  prefs  H ;  then,  if  a  fhock  be  made 
to  pafs  through  this  metallic  leaf,  a  fmall  part  of  which  projeds  be¬ 
yond  thq  flips  of  glafs  at  each  end,  the  force  of  the  explofion  willfo 
fix  the  metal  to  the  glafs,  that  it  cannot  be  wiped  off,  or  even  be 
affeded  by  any  of  the  common  menftrua,  w'hich  would  otherwife 
diflolve  it.  If  a  fmooth  piece  of  metal,  or  femi-metal,  be  fixed  on 
each  of  the  wires  that  bear  the  knobs  D,  D,  and  their  furfaces  be 
brought  near  each  other,  fo  that  the  battery  may  be  difeharged  thro’ 
'them,  by  conneding  one  wire  of  the  difeharger  with  the  outfide  of 
the  battery,  and  the  other  wire  with  the  infide  of  it,  each  furface 
will  be  marked  with  a  central  fpot,  and  concentric  circles,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  diftind,  and  more  or  lefs  in  number,  as  the  metal  upon 
W’hich  they  are  marked  requires  a  greater  or  lefs  dc  ^ree  of  heat  to 
melt  it,  and  as  a  greater  or  lefs  force  is  employed.  If  a  plain  piece 
of  metal  be  fixed  on  one  of  the  w  ires,  and  a  (harp-pointed  needle  on 
the  other,  direded  to  the  furface  of  the  metal,  the  explofion  of  a 
battery  repeatedly  pafled  from  one  to  the  other,  will  gradually  mark 
the  furface  of  the  metal,  oppofite  to  the  point,  with  circles  confiding 
of  all  the  prifmatic  colours  ;  the  coloured  rings  will  appear  fooner, 
and  be  clofer  to  one  another,  as  the  point  is  nearer  to  the  furface  of 
the  metal ;  and  the  number  of  rings  depends  on  the  acutenefs  of  the 
points.  See  Circular  fpats,  Colours,  and  Fairy  circles. 

CONDUCTORS. 

This  term  was  firft  introduced  into  the  fcience  by  Dr.  Dcfaguliers, 
and  ufed  to  denote  thofe  fubftances,  which  are  capable  of  receiving 
and  tranfmitting  the  eledric  virtue,  inoppofition  to  electrics,  in 
which  the  fame  virtue  maybe  excited  and  accumulated.  The  former 
are  alfo  called  non-eledrics,  and  the  latter  non-condudors.  All  bo¬ 
dies  are  ranked  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  clafles  ;  though  none 
of  them  are  perfedeledrics,  or  perfed  condudors,  fo  as  wholly  to 
retain,  or  freely  and  without  refillance  to  tranfmit  the  eledric  fluid. 

Prime  Conductor, 

Is  an  infulated  condudor,  fo  conneded  with  the  eledrical  ma¬ 
chine,  as  to  receive  the  electricity  immediately  from  the  excited  elec¬ 
tric.  The  firft  metallic  condudors,  that  were  applied  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  were  thofe  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  1734 :  he  fufpended  fcveral  pieces 
of  metal  on  filken  lines,  and  charged  them  with  electricity.  Mr. 
Du  Fay  fattened  to  the  end  of  an  iron  bar,  which  he  ufed  as  his 
prime  condudor,  a  bundle  of  linen  threads,  to  which  he  applied  the 
excited  tube  ;  but  thefe  were  afterwards  changed  for  fmall  wires 
fufpended  from  a  common  gun-barrel,  or  other  metalline  rod. 

In  the prefent  advanced  ftateof  thefcience,thispartof  the  eledri¬ 
cal  apparatus  has  been  confiderably  improved  (  The  prime  conduc¬ 
tor  is  made  of  hollow  brafs,  and  generally  of  a  ’cylindric  form  (fee 
Plate  87,  jig.  4)  ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  it  is  perfedly 
fmooth  and  round,  without  points  and  (harp  edges  ;  if  holes  are 
made  in  it  for  the  purpofes  of  different  experiments,  the  fame  cau¬ 
tion  (hould  be  obferved.  The  ends  of  the  condudor  are  fpherical  ; 
and  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  part  moft  remote  from  the  eledric  fhould 
be  made  much  larger  and  rounder  than  the  reft,  in  order  to  refift  the 
effort  of  the  eledric  matter  to  efcape,  which  is  always  the  greateft 
at  the  greateft  diltance  from  the  eledric :  and  the  otherend  fhould  be 
furnilhed  with  feveral  pointed  wires  or  needles,  either  fufpended 
from,  or  fixed  to  an  open  metallic  ring,  and  pointing  to  the  globe  or 
cylinder,  in  order  to  colled  the  fire.  The  prime  condudor,  inftead 
of  hanging  on  filken  firings,  which  are  liable  to  continual  motion, 
fhould  be  lupported  by  pillars  of  folid  glafs  covered  with  fealing- wax 
or  good  varnilli.  Dr.  Prieltley  recommends  a  prime  condudor  of 
poiifhed  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  pear  (fee  fig.  6,  k.),  fupported  by  a 
pillar  and  a  firm  bafts  Of  baked  wood:  this  receives  it’s  fire  by  a  long 
arched  wire  of  foft  brafs  (/),  which  may  be  eafilv  bent,  and  raifed  or 
lowered  to  the  globe  :  it  is  terminated  by  an  open  ring  (m),  in  which 
are  hung  fome  lharp-pointed  wires.  In  the  body  ol  his  condudor 
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are  holes  for  the  irifertion  of  metalline  rods.  This,  he  fays,  collcds 
the  fire  perfedly  well,  and  retains  it  equally  every  where. 

Luminous  Conductor. 

Mr.  Henly  has  contrived  a  new  kind  of  prime  condudor,  which, 
from  it’s  ufc,  is  denominated  the  luminous  condudor  [kejig.  8.)  It 
conlifts  of  a  glafs  tube,  E  F,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  tube  is  furnifhed  at  both  ends  with  brafs 
caps  and  ferules  about  two  inches  long,  as  FD  and  EB,  cemented 
and  made  air-tight,  and  terminated  by  brafs  balls  Dand  B.  I  none 
of  thefe  caps,  as  F,  a  fmall  hole  is  drilled,  which  is  covered  by  a 
ftrong  valve,  and  which  ferves  for  exhaufting  the  tube  of  it’s  air  ; 
and  the  ball  D  is  made  to  ferew  on  the  cap  E.  Within  the  tube  at 
each  end  there  is  a  knobbed  wire,  projeding  to  the  diftanceof  two 
inches  and  a  half  from  the  brafs  caps,  and  terminating  as  reprefented 
at  H  and  I.  To  the  ball  I)  is  annexed  a  fine-pointed  wire  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  colleding  the  electricity,  and  at  the  other  end  B  there  is 
a  wire  with  a  knob  or  ball  for  difeharging  it.  The  condudor,  thus 
prepared,  is  fupported  on  pillars  of  fealing  wax  or  glafs.  Befides  the 
common  purpofes  of  a  prime  condudor  to  an  eledrical  machine,  this 
apparatus  ferves  to  exhibit  and  afeertain  the  diredion  of  the  ciedric 
matter  in  it’s  paffage  through  it  :  for,  when  the  point  C  is  brought 
near  the  excited  globe  or  cylinder  of  a  machine,  it  will  appear  illu¬ 
minated  with  a  ftar,  and  a  weak  light  will  occupy  the  inner  part  of 
the  tube  ;  a  lucid  pencil  will  iflue  from  the  ball  H,  and  the  oppofite 
ball  I  w  ill  be  illuminated  with  a  ftar.  But  if  the  point  C  be  con¬ 
neded  with  the  infulated  rubber  of  a  machine,  the  appearances  will 
be  reverfed  ;  the  ftar  will  appear  at  H,  and  the  pencil  at  1 ;  for  in  the 
former  cafe  H  is  difeharged,  and  in  this  cafe  it  receives  the  ‘eledbric 
fire,  as  in  jig.  9.  If  the  knob  of  an  uncharged  bottle  be  nearly  in 
contad  with  the  brafs  ball  B,  or  a  chain  be  fufpended  from  it  to  the 
table,  and  the  experiment  be  repeated  as  above  deferibed,  the  ball  I , 
when  C  is  prefented  to  the  excited  glafs,  will  be  enveloped  with  a 
denfe  white  atmofphere  of  electricity  ;  and  when  C  is  prefehted  to  the 
infulated  rubber,  the  atmofphere  will  appear  upon  the  ball  H  ;  and 
the  fame  will  happen  on  the  application,  firft,  of  a  bottle  politivcly 
charged,  and  then  of  a  bottle  charged  negatively*  as  in^.  10  and 
11. 

Pointed  metallic  Conductors,  w’ere  propofed  by  that  ingenious 
philofopher  Dr.  Franklin,  for  preferving  buildings,  See.  foon  after 
the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning  wasafeertained  ;  and  they  ex¬ 
hibit  a  very  important  and  ufefulapplicationof  modern  difeoveries  in 
this  fcience.  However,  fome  eledricians,  of  whom  Mr.  W  ilfon  is 
the  principal,  have  objeded  to  the  pointed  termination  of  this  con¬ 
dudor,  preferring  rather  a  blunt  end  :  becaufe  they  fay,  a  point  in¬ 
vites  tfie  electricity  from  the  clouds,  and  attrads  it  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  than  a  blunt  condudor. 

The  beft  condudor  for  this  purpofe,  is,  a  rod  of  iron,  or  rather 
of  copper,  as  being  a  better  condudlor  of  electricity,  and  not  fo  liable 
to  ruft,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  either  to  be 
faftened  to  the  walls  of  a  building  by  wooden  cramps,  or  fupported 
by  wooden  pofts,  at  the  diftance  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  wall: 
the  upper  end  of  it  fhould  terminate  in  a  pyramidical  form  with  a 
fharp  point  and  edges;  and,  if  it  is  made  of  iron,  be  gilt  or  painted 
near  the  top  ;  and  be  elevated  above  the  higheft  part  of  the  building, 
e.  gr.  the  ftack  of  chimnies  to  which  it  may  be  faftened,  at  lead  five 
or  fix  feet.  The  lower  end  fhould  be  driven  five  or  fix-feet  into  the 
ground,  and  direded  away  from  the  foundation  of  the  building,  or 
continued  till  it  communicates  with  the  neareft  water.  If  this  part 
be  made  of  lead,  it  will  be  more  fecure  from  decay.  When  the  con¬ 
dudor  is  formed  of  different  pieces  of  metal,  care  {hould  be  taken 
that  they  are  -well  joined  :  and  Mr.  Henly  advifes  that  a  communica¬ 
tion  be  made  from  the  condudor  by  plates  of  lead,  eight  or  ten  inches 
broad,  with  the  lead  on  the  ridges  and  gutters,  and  with  the  pipes 
that  carry  down  the  rain  water,  which  would  be  continued  to  the 
bottom  of  the  building,  and  made  to  communicate  either  with  moift 
earth  or  water,  or  with  the  main  pipe  which  ferves  the  houfe  with 
w'ater.  If  the  building  be  large,  two,  three,  or  more  condudors 
fhould  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  it,  in  proportion  to  it’s  extent. 

Chains  have  been  ufed  for  the  prefervation  of  fhips  ;  but  as  the 
eledric  matter  does  not  pafs  readily  through  the  links  of  it,  copper 
wires, a  little  thicker  than  a  goofe  quill,  have  been  preferred,  and  are 
now  generally  ufed.  They  lhould  reach  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
higheft  maft,  and  be  continued  down  in  any  convenient  diredion,  fo 
as  always  to  touch  the  fea-w'ater.  Thefe  were  recommended  to 
lord  Anion,  by  Dr.  Watfori,  in  1762. 

The  condudor,  or  a  machine  for  drawing  electricity  from  the 
clouds,  is  thus  conftruded  :  A  pole,  a ,  of  a  manageable  length,  is 
ereded  on  the  top  of  a  building  (the  higher  the  better,)  having  on 
the  upper  end  a  folid  piece  of  glafs  or  baked  wood  a  foot  long,  (fee 
jig.  12.)  This  is  covered  with  a  tin  or  copper veflcl ,  b,  in  the  (hape 
of  a  tunnel,  in  order-  to  prevent  it’s  being  wetted.  Above  this 
there rifes  a  long  llender  rode,  terminating  in  a  pointed  wire,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fmall  wire  twifted  round  it,  tocondud  the  electricity  the  better 
to  the  funnel.  From  the  funnel  a  wire,  as  d,  defeends  along  the 
building,  and  is  conveyed  through  the  window  into  the  room, 
where  the  experiments  are  made.  This  wire  is  conneded  with  an 
infulated  condudor,  which  will  be  eledrified  whenever  there  is  a 
conlidcrable  quantity  of  eleCricity  in  the  air;  and  notice  will  be 
given,  when  it  is  properly  charged,  either  by  Mr.  Canton’s  balls, 
(fee Electrometer,)  or  by  a  let  of  ijells,  deferibed  under  that 
article.  For  the  fafcty  of  thefe  experiments,  the  eledrified  wire 
(hould  be  brought  within  a  few  inches  of  a  conduding  rod,  which 
ferves  to  guard  the  houfe,  that  the  redundant  electricity  may  pafs  off' 
in  that  way,  without  ltriking  any  perfon  who  may  happen  to  ftand 
near  it. 

Experiments  on  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  maybe  made  with 
greater  exadnefs,  by  railing  a  kite,  by  means  of  a  firing  in  which 
a  fmall  wire  is  twifted.  The  beft.ftring  for  this  purpofe  maybe 
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formed  by  twilling  a  copper  thread,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  trimmings, 
&c.  or,  if  expence  be  difregarded,  a  filver  or  gold  thread,  with 
two  very  fmall  threads,  of  twine.  Mr.  Nairne  ufes  a  itring  foaked 
in  a  ftrong  folution  of  fait,  which  becomes  a  good  conductor,  by 
imbibing  the  moifturc  of  the  air.  The  extremity  of  this  line  mull 
be  filk,.  and  the  wire  muft  terminate  in  a  metallic  condubtor  of  any 
convenient  form.  1 

Conductor  of  Lightning,  annexed  to  a  Kite. 

But  the  following  apparatus  will  ferve  for  ftill  greater  fecurity  in 
a  thunder  ftorm.  Let  the  firing  of  the  kite,  {Plate  87,  fig.  13,)  be 
wound  upon  a  reel,  b,  and  pafs  through  a  flit  in  a  flat  board,  faf- 
tened  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which  more  or  lefs  of  the  firing  may  be 
let  out  at  pleafure.  Let  the  reel  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  fuch  a 
funnel  c,  as  was  above  deferibed ;  and  from  the  funnel  let  a  metallic 
rod,  dy  with  a  large  knob,  be  projefted,  to  ferve  for  a  conduftor. 
The  funnel  and  reel  muft  be  fupported  by  a  ftaff,  e,  the  upper  end  of 
which,  at  leafl,  fhould  be  w'ell  baked  ;  and  the  lower  end  may  be 
made  fharp,  to  thruft  into  the  ground  when  the  kite  is  well  raifed. 
The  fafety  of  this  apparatus  depends  upon  the  chain  f,  fattened  to 
the  ftaff,  by  a  hooka  little  below  the  funnel,  and  dragging  on  the 
ground:  for  the  redundant  lightning  will  ftrike  from  the  funnel  to 
the  chain,  and  thus  be  conduced  as  far  as  anyone  chufes,  without 
touching  the  perfon  who  holds  the  ftaff.  Sparks  may  be  taken  from 
the  conductor  belonging  to  this  apparatus  with  all  fafety,  by  means 
of  a  fmall  rod  of  baked  wood,  a,  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  funnel,  b, 
and  a  brafs  rod,  c,  and  a  chain  connected  with  it;  for  the  lightning, 
which  ftrikes  the  rod,  will  pafs  by  the  funnel  and  chain,  without 
touching  the  perfon  who  holds  the  rod. 

Electrical  Air  Thermometer. 

This  is  an  inftrument  contrived  by  Mr.  Kinnerfley  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  ufed  in  determining  the  effects  of  the  electrical  explofion 
upon  air.  This  inftrument  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube  AB  {Plate  1  ro, 
fig.  2,)  about  eleven  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  clofed, 
air-tight,  with  brafs  caps,  C  and  D,  which  mav  be  ferewed  pn  or 
taken  off  at  pleafure  ;  and  of  a  fmall  glafs  tube,  K,  open  at  both 
ends,  cemented  into  the  brafs  tube,  L,  which  ferews  into  the  upper 
part,  C.  The  upper  end  of  this  tube  has  a  brafs  ferrel,  with  an  air¬ 
hole,  a,  and  the  lower  end  is  immerfed  in  coloured  water  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube  AB.  Within  this  tube,  AB,  are  fixed  two  vrires, 
F  and  G;  the  wire  F  defeends  from  a  brafs  cap  at  the  upper  end, 
and  the  wire  G  pafles  through  the  lower  cap  into  the  pedeftal  E,  to 
which  the  veflel,  AB,  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  malefcrew,  D,  that 
goes  into  a  brals  nut  at  E  ;  and  this  wire  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure,  by  means  of  a  male  fcrewr  annexed  to  it,  foas  to  produce 
a  difeharge  from  F  to  G.  "T  he  w  ire,  b ,  is  a  fmall  round  fpring, 
encompalfing  the  tube  K  ;  and  when  air  is  blown  into  this  tube,  fo 
as  to  raife  the  coloured  water  up  tor,  the  gage- wire,  b,  is  brought 
down  to  the  tpp  of  the  column,  and  the  thermometer  is  ready  for 
ufe.  It  is  evident,  from  the  conftruCtion  of  this  inftrument,  that, 
when  the  air  within  the  tube  AB  is  rarefied,  the  water  will  rife  in 
the  fmall  tube,  and  the  degree  of  it’s  afeent  will  meafurc  the  degree 
of  rarefabtion.  When  the  wires  F  and  G  are  in  contadt,  a  large 
charge  of  electricity,  from  above  thirty  fquare  feet  of  coated  glafs, 
produces  no  rarefabtion  in  the  air  ;  the  water  in  the  fmall  tube  not 
being  at  all  moved  from  the  gage-wire ;  and  therefore  the  paflage  of 
the  electrical  fluid  throughcondublorsfufficientlylarge,  neither  rare¬ 
fies  nor  displaces  the  air  about  them.  But  when  the  wires  are  about 
two  inches  afunder,  the  fame  charge  raifes  the  water  to  the  top  of 
the  fmall  tube  ;  and  a  charge  from  a  glafs  jar,  containing  about  five 
gallons  and  a  half,  raifes  it  to  d;  which  fudden  rife  is  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  air  abtually  difplaced  by  the  elebtrical  flafh.  When  the 
air  coalefces,  the  water  in  the  tube  fubfidcs,  till  it  is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  rarefied  air  ;  and  then  gradually  defeends,  as  the  aircools, 
and  fettles  at  it’s  former  height.  By  carefully  obferving  at  what 
height  above  the  gage-wire  h,  the  defending  column  of  water  firft 
flopped,  Mr.  Kinnerfley  difeovered  the  degree  of  rarefabtion  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  eledrical  explolion. 

AnELECTRiCALK/e  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  verify  his 
hypothefis  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning.  1 1  coniifted  of 
a  large,  thin,  filk  handkerchief,  extended  and  fattened  at  the  four 
corners  to  two  flight  ftrips  of  cedar,  and  accommodated  with  a  tail, 
loop,  and  firing,  fo  as  to  rife  in  the  air  like  thofc  of  paper.  To  the 
top  of  the  upright  flick  of  the  crofs  a  very  fharp  pointed  wire  was 
fixed,  rifing  a  foot  or  more  above  the  wood  ;  and  to  the  end  of  the 
twine,  next  the  hand,  a  filk  ribband  was  tied.  From  a  keyfuf- 
pended  at  the  union  of  the  twine  and  filk,  when  the  kite  is  raifed 
during  a  thunder-ftorm,  a  phial  may  be  charged,  and  elebtric  fire 
collected,  as  is  ufually  done  by  means  of  a  rubbed  glafs  tube,  or 
globe. 

.  Kites  made  of  paper,  covered  with  varnifli,  or  with  well  boiled 
linfeed-oil,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from  the  rain,  with  a  flick  and 
canc  bow,  like  thofe  of  fchool-boys,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ex¬ 
tremely  w'ell,  and  are  very  ufeful  in  determining  the  electricity  of  the 
atmofphere.  Sec  Conductor. 

Electrical  Machine.  This  part  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
is  contrived  for  colledting  a  greater  quantity  of  electricity  y  and  exhi¬ 
biting  it’s  effects  in  a  more  fenfible  manner  than  it  was  poflible  to  do 
in  any  other  w'ay.  The  parts  of  which  it  confifts  are  the  elebtric, 
the  moving  engine,  the  rubber,  and  the  prime  conductor.  The 
common  form  of  the  elebtric  is  either  that  of  a  globe,  or  of  a  cylin¬ 
der.  Each  figure  has  it’s  advantages  and  it’s  inconveniencies.  In 
favour  of  cylinders,  it  is  alledged,  that  more  of  their  furface  may  be 
touched  with  the  rubber  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  globes  may  more 
cafily  be  blown  true,  fo  as  to  prefs  the  rubber  equally ;  and  they  may 
alfobe  made  larger  indiameter,  wherebytheir  axis,  if  they  haveanv, 
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is  farther  from  the  excited  furface,  which  is  abfolutelv  necefiary  to 
prevent  the  diffipation  of  the  elebtric  fire.  ^ 

Some  have  recommended  an  internal  coating  of  fomc  elebtric  fub- 
ance,  as  refin,  turpentine,  &c.  in  order  to  increafe  the  elcbtrical 
pow  er  of  the^glafs,  I  he  beft  compofition  for  this  purpofe  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  tour  parts  of  Venice  turpentine,  one  part  of  refin, 
and  one  part  of  bees-wax,  for  about  two  hours,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  ltirring  it  often,  with  the  addition  of  one  fourth  part  of  vermi¬ 
lion;  which  is  afterward  left  to  cool.  This  mixture  may  be  ufed, 

y  'rea  ting  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  into  fmall  pieces;  putting  it 
mto  the  glafs,  and  holding  the  glafs  near  the  fire  till  it  is  melted, 
and,  by  continually  turning  theglafs,  equally  fpread  over  it’s  furface 
in  a  coat  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fix-pence. 

The  common  method  for  giving  motion  to  theeleblric  of  a  ma- 
chme,  is,  to  fix  a  wheel,  grooved  round  it’s  circumference  on  the 
outlide  of  the  frame  of  the  machine,  which  may  be  turned  by  a 
■winch;  and  on  the  neck  of  the  globe,  or  cylinder,  to  fix  a  pulley, 
whole  diameter  is  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  ;  anda  ftringof  w’orfted,  or  a  leathern  ftrap,  is  put  over  both -1 
the  wheel  and  the  pulley :  fo  that  by  turning  the  winch  the  elebtric 
may  make  three  or  four  revolutions  for  one  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

Dr.  Nooth  has  lately  introduced  filk  cufliions  fluffed  with  hair, 
over  which  a  piece  of  leather  is  to  be  laid,  rubbed  with  amalgam, 
which  are  preferable  to  the  others.  If  the  rubber  is  fixed  on  a  metal 
plate,  the  plate  fhould  be  free  from  all  edges  and  points,  and  covered 
with  filk;  it  fhould  reft  on  a  fpring,  fo  that  it  may  be  made  to  fuit 
any  inequalities  in  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  which  fpring  may,  by 
means  of  a  ferew,  be  made  to  prefs  more  or  lefs  againft  the  glafs  at 
pleafure.  1  he  rubber  fhould  alfo  be  infulated  in  any  way  that  may 
beft  fuit  the  conftruCtion  of  the  machine,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
elebtric;  and  a  chain  or  wTire  may  be  eafily  fufpended  from  it,  to 
communicate  with  the  floor,  whenever  the  infulation  is  not  necef- 
fary ;  and  thus  politive  and  negative  electricity  may  be  produced  at 
pleafure. 

I  o  this  general  account  of  elebtrical  machines,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a 
defeription  of  fome  of  the  principal  now  in  ufe,  illuftrated  by  corre- 
fponding  figures.  We  fhall  premife,  however,  a  reference  to  Plate 
1 1  °>  fig-  3>  which  reprefents 

Dr.  Watson’s  Machine, 

With  a  contrivance  for  whirling  four  large  globes  at  once,  and  of 
uniting  the  power  of  them  all;  though  no  fuch  machines  are  now 
conftrubted.  Such  machines,  furnifhed  with  fuitable  batteries, 
might  be  employed  to  very  important  purpofes,  and  probably  lead 
the  way  to  many  new  difeoveries  in  the  fcience  of  electricity. 

1  he  machine,  reprefented  in  Plate  2>fig-  12>  isthemoftcompabt 
and  elegant,  were  it  not  liable  to  many  infuperableobjebtions.  The 
globe  A  is  turned  with  the  w  inch  B,  by  means  of  wheel-work  in- 
clofed  in  the  brafs  box  C  ;  the  rubber  D  is  fixed  to  a  fpring*  the 
pofition  of  which  may  be  adjufted  bv  the  ferew  F  ;  the  conductor, 
GH,  is  a  brafs  tube,  with  a  round  hollow  ball  at  each  end,  which 
collebts  fire  by  the  brafs  piece  I,  fixed  in  the  ball  H.  The  barrel  of 
the  condubtor  is  put  into  the  brafs  focket  a,  the  ball  G  being  firft 
taken  off:  and  to  this  focket  is  joined  the  brafs  focket  K,  in  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  glafs  tube  L  is  fixed  with  cement ;  and  the 
lower  end  is  cemented  into  the  wooden  foot  M ;  and  it  is  thus  in¬ 
fulated. 

Machines  of  this  kind  may  be  ferew-ed  to  a  table,  and  ufed  with 
great  eafe  ;  but  they  admit  of  little  variety  with  refpebt  to  the  fize, 
fhape,  or  number  of  the  elebtrics;  and  the  rubber  is  not  infulated. 

Mr.  Read’s  Machine.  The  machine  exhibited  in  Plate  88, 
fig.  1,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Read,  mathematical  inftrument  maker 
at  Knightfbridge,  and  confifts  of  a  cylinder  A,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  fupported  by  a  brafs  bowr,  which  receives  the  upper 
end  of  the  axis.  1 1  is  moved  by  means  of  a  pulley  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  axis,  and  a  wheel  B,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  table,  and  re¬ 
volves  four  times  for  every  Angle  revolution  of  the  wheel.  The  con¬ 
dubtor  C  is  furnifhed  with  points  to  collebt  the  fire,  and  it  is  ferewed 
to  the  wire  of  a  coated  jar  D,  which  Hands  in  a  focket  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  w'heel.  Mr.  Lane’s  elebtrometer  is  annexed  to  the 
figure,  which  will  be  explained  under  the  article  electrometer. 
In  this  machine  the  condubtor  is  fixed  ;  but  it  admits  no  variety  of 
globes  or  cylinders,  and  no  infulation  of  the  rubber. 

The  elebtrical  machine  conftrubted  by  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  confiftk 
of  a  circular  glafs,  about  nine  inches,  or  a  foot,  in  diameter,  which 
turns  vertically,  bya  branch  fixed  tothe  iron  axis  that  pafles  through 
the  middle  of  it,  and  is  rubbed  by  four  cufliions,  each  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  long,  placed  at  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  vertical 
diameter.  The  frame  is  a  board  about  a  foot  fquare,  which  may  b<t 
fattened  by  an  iron  crank  to  a  table,  fupporting  two  fmaller  upright 
boards,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  faltened  at  top  by  a  tranfvtrfe 
piece ;  the  axis  of  the  plate  refts  on  the  middle  of  thefe  boards,  and 
to  them  thevrubbers  are  faltened.  The  condubtor  is  a  brafs  tube, 
with  two  horizontal  branches,  extending  from  it’s  extremity,  and 
reaching  within  aboutan  inch  and  a  half  of  theextremity  of  theglafs, 
and  thus  collebting  the  electricity  from  it.  A  machine  of  this  kind 
was  conltrubled  about  the  fame  time  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  mathematical 
inftrument  maker  in  London.  However  ingenious  the  contrivance 
of  this  machine,  it  is  liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  not  eafily  ad¬ 
mitting  the  infulation  of  the  rubbers. 

Dr.  Priestley’s  Machine. 

The  machine  reprefented  in  Plates'],  fig.  7,  was  conftrubted  by 
Dr.  Prieftlcy,  and  is  excellently  adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  which 
the  elebtrician  can  propofe.  The  frame  confifts  of  two  boards  of 
mahogany,  a,  a,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  about  four  inches 
afunder;  "the  lower  board  maybe  fixed  to  a  table  by  iron  cranks; 
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two  upright  pillars  of  baked  wood  are  fupported  by  this  board,  one 
ot  which,  b,  being  let  through  the  upper,  is  fixed  immoveably  to  the 
lower  board;  but  the  other  is  made  to  Hide  in  a  groove,  reaching 
almolt  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  board,  fo  that  it  may  be  placed 
at  any  required  d  ilia  nee  from  the  other  pillar,  forthe  convenienceof 
admitting  globes,  or  cylinders,  of  different  fixes ;  however,  it  is 
neceffary  only  when  an  axis  is  ufed.  In  both  pillars  there  arc  feveral 
holes,  by  means  of  which  globes  of  different  fixes  may  be  mounted 
higher  or  lower;  ortwo  or  more  globes  maybe  ufed  at  the  fametime , 
though  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  proper  rubbers  to  them  all.  When 
a  globe  with  one  neck  is  ufed,  a  brafs  arm,  with  an  open  focket,  c, 
is  neceffary  to  fupport  the  axis  beyond  the  pulley ;  and  this  part  may 
be  put  higher  or  lower,  together  with  the  brafs  focket  in  which  the 
axis  turns.  The  axis,  <{,  is  made  to  pafs  through  the  pillar  b ,  fo 
that  it  may  be  turned  bva  handle  without  the  wheel.  The  frame 
being  ferewed  to  the  table,  may  be  placed  nearer  to,  or  farther  from 
the  wheel,  as  the  length  of  the  firing  in  different  flutes  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  may  require.  The  wheel  is  fixed  in  a  frame  by  itlelf,  asr,  and 
thus  it  may  have  any  fituation  with  refped  to  the  pulley,  as  may  be 
molt  convenient ;  and  it  has  feveral  grooves  for  admitting  more 
firings  than  one,  if  two  or  three  globes,  or  cylinders,  are  ufed  at 
once.  The  rubber,/,  confifis  of  a  hollow  piece  of  copper  filled  with 
liorfe-hair,  and  covered  with  a  bafil  fkin ;  it  is  fupported  by  a  focket, 
which  receives  the  cylindrical  axis  of  a  round  plate  of  glafs  g,  the 
oppofitepartof  which  is  inferted  into  the  focket  of  a  bent  fteel  fpring 
h.  Thefe  parts  areeafily  feparated,  1b  that  the  rubber,  or  the  plate 
of  glafs  ferving  to  infulate  it,  may  be  changed  at  pleafure.  The 
fpring  may  be  either  Hipped  along  the  groove,  or  moved  in  the  con¬ 
trary  dj  red  ion,  foas  to  give  it  every  delirable  polition  with  refped 
to  the  globe  or  cylinder  ;  and  it  is  alfo  furnilhed  wdth  a  ferew  ;, 
which  makes  it  prefs  harder  or  lighter,  as  the  operator  chufes.  The 
prime condudorof  this  machine  lias  been  already  deferibed  underthe 
head  Prime  Conductor. 

When  pofitive  eleftricity  is  required,  a  wire  or  chain,  n,  conneds 
♦lie  rubber  with  the  table  or  floor  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  negative 
cleft  ricity,  that  wire  is  connected  with  another  cylindrical  conductor, 
whilfl  the  pear  eondudor  in  the  figure  is  connected  by  another  wire, 
or  chain,  with  the  table;  and  Dr.  Prieftley  obferves,  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  pofitive  pow  ers  arc  equally  llrong. 

Air.  Nairne’s  Machine. 

The  machine  reprefented  in  fig.  2,  Plate  ft# ,  was  conflruded  by 
Mr.  Nairne,  F.  R.  S.  an  ingenious  infirument  maker  in  London, 
ior  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  The  glafs  cylinder  of  this  machine 
is  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  cylindrical  part,  excluiivc  of 
the  necks,  nineteen  inches  long ;  the  rubber  is  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  five  broad,  fupported  by  two  wooden  fprings,  which  are  fixed 
on  two  glafs  rods  lying  horixontally  under  the  cylinder,  and  ferving 
to  infulate  the  rubber;  the  eondudor  is  five  feet  long,  and  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  fupported  on  two  fiands,  with  folid  glafs  pillars, 
having  at  the  end  of  it  a  fhort  brafs  rod  with  a  ball ;  the  ball,  which 
is  reprefented  as  receiving  the  eledrical  fpark  from  the  eondudor,  is 
of  brafs,  and  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  brafs  tube,  that  is  moveable  in  a 
hole  at  the  top  ot  the  Hand;  from  the  bottom  of  the  Hand  a  chain 
palfes  along  the  floor,  till  it  is  in  contad  with  the  chain  Hanging 
from  the  back  of  the  rubber.  The  fpark  from  this  eondudor  would 
fometimes  fly  to  the  difiance  of  fourteen  inches.  See  Prime  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Another  eledrical  machine,  which  we  Avail  deferibe,  is  that  re¬ 
prefented  in  fig.  5,  Piute  87.  This  is  of  a  convenient  fixe,  and,  in 
a  i mall  compafs,  polleffes  the  advantages  of  molt  other  machines. 
I  he  frame  of  the  machine  confifis  of  the  board  ABC,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fattened  to  a  table  by  two  iron  cranks.  On  this  board 
are  railed  two  Itrong  wooden  pillars,  K  I,  and  AH,  which  fupport 
both  the  cylinder  and  wheel.  From  one  of  the  brafs  caps  of  the 
cylinder  P  f,  an  axis  of  fteel  proceeds,  which  pafles  quite  through  a 
hole  in  the  pillar  KI,  and  has,  on  the  outer  fide  of  the  pillar,  a  pul- 
ley,  1,  fixed  on  it’slquare  end.  In  the  circumference  of  the  pulley 
there  are  three  or  four  grooves,  fuiting  the  variable  length  of  the 
firing  ab,  wdiich  goes  round  one  of  them,  and  round  the  groove  of 
the  wheel  D.  f  he  other  cap  of  the  cylinder  has  a  finall  cavity, 
which  fits  the  cylindrical  extremity  of  a  Itrong  ferew',  that  proceeds 
from  the  pillar  H.  The  wheel  D,  moved  by  the  handle  E,  turns 
round  a  firong  axis,  projecting  horn  almolt  the  middle  of  the  pillar 
KI.  The  rubber  G  is  a  thin  quilted  cufhion  of  lilk,  fluffed  with 
hair,  and  fafiened  with  lilken  firings  to  a  piece  of  wood,  adapted  to 
the  furface  of  the  cylinder  ;  it’s  length  is  about  four  inches  lefs  than 
that  of  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  and  it  rubs  about  one  fourth  part  of 
it  s  circumference.  Jt  is  terminated  at  it’s  upper  extremity  by  a 
piece  of  oiled  lilk,  which  covers  almolt  all  the  upper  part  of  the  cy¬ 
linder;  and  to  the  lower  part  a  piece  ofleather,  well  rubbed  wdth 
amalgam,  is  tafiened,  which,  when  turned  over  the  cufhion,  inter- 
poles  between  it  and  the  furfacc  of  the  cylinder.  The  rubber  is 
lupported  by  two  fprings,  lerevved  to  it’s  back,  and  proceeding 
from  the  wooden  cap  ot  a  Itrong  glafs  pillar,  perpendicular  to  the 
board  on  which  the  machine  relts,  and  made  to  Hide,  by  a  fquare 
wooden  bafe,  in  two  grooves  of  this  board  ;  and  thus  the  piliar  may 
be  tafiened  by  a  ferew  at  any  required  difiance  from  the  cylinder, 
and  the  rubber  made  to  preis  harder  or  lighter  upon  it.  By  means 
ot  this  glafs  pillar  the  rubber  is  infulated;  and  when  infulation  is 
not  required,  a  chain  may  be  hung  to  it  by  a  fmall  hook,  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  leather,  and  tailing  down  to  the  table  or  floor.  The 
prune  conductor  ot  this  machine,  made  of  hollow  brafs,  (fig.  4,)  is 
fupported  by  glafs  pillars,  fixed  bv  brafs  focke  ts  in  the  board  CC  ; 
ant  it  Receives  the  electric  fluid  through  the  points  of  the  collector 

,  which  is  placed  about  halt  an  inch  diftant  from  the  furfacc  of  the 
cylinder.  It  the  wheel  D  be  turned  by  the  handle  E,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  ul>c,  and  tiie  chain  remain  fufpended  from  the  rubber  to  the 


floor,  the  eondudor  A B  will  be  electrified  politively;  but  if  the 
chain  be  removed  from  the  rubber  to  the  prime  eondudor,  the  rub¬ 
ber  will  be  eledrified  negatively;  and  another  eondudor,  like  the 
•former,  applied  to  the  rubber,  wfill  be  charged  negatively  to  the 
fame  degree,  as  that  was  charged  politively. 

A  phylician,  named  Martin  Van  Marum,  of  Leipfie,  has  con¬ 
trived  an  eledrical  machine  of  molt  afionifiiing  powers.  The  ac¬ 
count  the  author  gives,  is,  that  a  battery  of  225  fquare  feet  of  coat¬ 
ing,  charged  to  a  lpontaneous  felf-difcharge,  after  160  circumvolu¬ 
tions  ot  the  wheel,  was  able  to  melt  ten  inches  of  iron  wore,  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  25  feet  of  a  wircN°n,  and  to 
burlt  a  cylinder  of  box  wood  four  inches  high,  and  four  thick,  which 
would  require  the  power  of  9840  pounds  in  weight. 

Di  reft  ions  for  keeping  Machines  in  Order. 

Before  the  eledrical  machine  is  put  in  motion,  examine  thofe 
parts  which  are  liable  either  to  wear  from  the  fridion  of  one  furface 
againft  another,  or  to  be  injured  by  the  dirt,  that  may  infinuateitfelf 
between  the  rubbing  furfaces  :  fuch  as  the  axes  which  work  in  the 
wooden  fupports  DE. 

If  any  grating  or  difagreeable  noife  is  heard,  the  place  from 
whence  it  proceeds  mufi  be  difeovered,  wiped  clean,  and  rubbed 
over  with  a  finall  quantity  of  tallow;  a  little  fweet  oil  or  tallow 
fhould  allb  be  occafionally  applied  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

T  he  ferews  that  belong  to  the  frame  Ihould  be  examined,  and  if 
they  are  loofc,  they  fhould  be  tightened. 

T  he  different  working  parts  of  the  machine  having  been  looked 
into,  and  put  in  order,  the  glafs  cylinder,  and  the  pillars  which  fup¬ 
port  the  cufhion  and  eondudor,  fhould  be  carefully  wiped,  to  free 
them  from  the  moifiure  which  glafs  attrads  from  the  air,  being 
particularly  attentive  to  leave  no  moi  flute  ontheendsof  thecylinder, 
as  any  damp  on  thefe  parts  carries  off  the  eledric  fluid,  and  leffens 
the  force  of  the  machine. 

Glafs  pillars  have  been  fometimes  ufed  to  fupport  the  cylinder, 
but  they  can  be  of  no  ufe,  if  the  foregoing  circumftance  is  con- 
flantly  attended  to, 

Take  care  that  no  dull,  loofe  threads,  or  filaments,  adhere  to  the 
cylinder,  it’s  frame,  the  condudors,  or  their  infulating  pillars;  be¬ 
ta  ule  thefe  will  gradually  diffipate  the  elcdtTic  fluid,  and  prevent  the 
machine  from  adting  powerfully. 

Rub  the  glafs  cylinder  firfi  with  a  clean,  coarfe,  dry,  warm  cloth, 
or  piece  of  wafh  leather,  and  then  with  a  piece  of  dry,  warm,  foft 
lilk  ;  do  the  fame  to  all  the  glafs  infulating  pillars  of  the  machine 
and  apparatus;  thefe  pillars  mufi  be  rubbed  more  lightly  than  the 
cylinder,  beca ufe  they  are  varnifhed. 

A  hot  iron  may  in  fome  cafes  be  placed  on  the  foot  of  the  con- 
dudor,  to  evaporate  the  moifiure  which  would  otherwife  injure  the 
experiments. 

Before  the  machine  be  ufed,  the  cylinder  fhould  be  firfi  wiped 
very  clean  with  a  foft  linen  cloth,  that  is  dry,  clean,  and  warm  ; 
and  afterwards  with  a  clean  hot  flannel,  or  an  old  lilk  handkerchief; 
this  done,  if  the  winch  be  turned,  when  the  prime  eondudor,  and 
other  infiruments,  are  removed  from  the  eledrical  machine,  and  the 
knuckle  beheld  at  a  little  dlltanee  from  the  furface  of  the  cylinder, 
it  will  foon  be  perceived  that  the  eledric  fluid  comes  like  a  wind 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  knuckle,  and  if  the  motion  be  a  little  con¬ 
tinued,  fparks  and  crackling  will  foon  follow.  This  indicates  that 
the  machine  is  in  good  order,  and  the  eledrician  may  proceed  to 
perform  his  experiments.  But  if,  when  the  winch  is  turned  for 
fome  time,  no  w  inu  is  felt  upon  the  knuckle,  then  the  fault  is,  very 
likely,  in  the  rubber. 

Having  thus  fully  deferibed  the  eledrical  machines,  we  fhallfub- 
join  an  account  of  the  conltrudion  of  the  condudors.  When  the 
eondudor  is  of  a  moderate  fixe,  it  is  ufual  to  make  it  of  hollow 
brals  ;  but  when  it  is  very  large,  then,  on  account  of  the  price  of 
the  materials,  it  is  made  of  palieboard,  covered  with  tin  foil,  or  gilt 
paper.  T  he  eondudor  is  generally  made  cylindrical;  but  let  the 
form  be  what  it  will,  it  fhould  always  be  made  perfectly  free  from 
points,  or  fharp  edges;  and  if  holes  are  to  be  made  it,  which  on 
many  accounts  are  very  convenient,  they  fhould  be  well  rounded, 
and  made  perfedly  fmooth. 

It  has  been  confiantly  obferved,  that  the  larger  the  prime  con¬ 
ductor  is,  the  longer,  and  denfer  fpark  can  be  drawn  from  it;  and 
the  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity ,  difeharged  in  a 
fpark,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  fixe  of  the  eondudor;  on  this 
account  the  prime  conductor  is  now  made  much  larger,  than  what 
was  formerly  ufed.  its  fixe,  however,  may  be  fo  large,  that  the 
diffipation  of  the  eleftricity  from  it’s  furface,  may  be  greater  than 
vi  hat  the  eledric  can  fupply;  in  which  cafe  fo  large  a  eondudor 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  unwieldy  and  difajirccable  incum¬ 
brance.  '  & 

Belidcs  the  electrical  machine,  the  eledrician  fhould  be  provided 
with  glafs  tubes  of  different  fixes,  a  pretty  large  flick  of  fealing  wax, 
or  a  glafs  tube  covered  will)  fealing  wax,  for  the  negative  eleftricity. 
He  Ihould  at  lealt  not  be  without  a  glafs  tube  about  three  feet  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  tube  fhould  be  doled  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  fhould  have  fixed  a  brafs  cap  with  a 
flop  cock,  which  is  ufeful  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  required  tocojidenfe 
or  ratify  the  air  within  the  tube. 

The  belt  rubber  for  a  tube  of  fmooth  glafs  is  the  rough  fide  of 
black  oiled  lilk,  efpecially  when  it  has  fome  amalgam  rubbed  upon 
it;  but  the  bell  rubber  for  a  rough  glals  tube,  is  a  flick  of  baked 
wood,  fealing  wax,  or  fulphur. 

P raft ical  Method  of  exciting  the  Alachines  fio  as  to  produce  a  large 
§htuntity  of  cleft  tic  Fluid. 

On  this  fubjed  we  fiiall  introduce  the  methods  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Effay  on  Eleftricity. 

“  In 
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“  In  order  to  find  oat  an  effedual  mode  of  exciting  powerfully  an 
eledrical  machine,  it  is  necelfary  to  frame  fome  idea  ot  the  mccha- 
nifmby  which  the  cylinder  extracts  the  eleftnc  fluid  from  the 
cufhion,  and thofebodies which  are  connected  with  it;  1  have’the^' 
fore,  fubioined  thofe  conjectures  on  which  1  have  worked,  and  by 
which  1  iiave  been  able  to  excite,  in  the  molt  powerful  manner,  the 
machines  which  have  paffed  through  my  hands. 

“  1 1  appears  tome,  that  the  refinance  of  theair  lsleffened,  or a  kind 
of  vacuum  is  produced,  where  the  culhion  is  in  clofe  contact  with 
the  cylinder  ;  that  the  electric  matter,  agreeable  to  the  law  oblerved 
by  all  other  elaftic  fluids,  is  preffed  towards  that  part  where  it  finds 
lead  refidance  ;  thefame  inftant,  therefore,  that  the  cylinder  is  fc- 
parated  fron  the  culhion,  the  fire  ilfues  forth  in  abundance,  becaufe 
the  refinance  made  to  it  by  the  action  of  the  atmolphere  is  leffened  at 
that  part;  a  further  circum  fiance  is  alfo  to  be  taken  into  this  hvpo- 
thelis  namely,  the  effed  which  antes  from  the  deftrudion  ot  the 
attraction  or  cohcfion  between  the  cylinder  and  culhion.  1  he  more 
perfect  the  continuity  is  made,  and  the  quicker  the  folut.on .  of  it 
the  greater  is  the  quantity  which  will  proceed  from  the  culhion.  But 
as  the  fluid  in  this  iituation  will  enter  with  avidity  every  conducti  G 
fubftance  that  is  near  it,  if  any  amalgam  lies  above  that  pai  t  ot  ic 
cufliion  or  rubber  which  is  in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  it  will  a  - 
forb  and  carry  back  part  of  the  define  fire  to  the  refervoir  from 

whence  it  was  extracted.  ,  ,  „  .  ,  .  •  rr 

“  If  thefe  conjeduresbetrue,  toexciteanelefirical  machine  effec¬ 
tually,  we  mult,  id.  Find  out  thofe  parts  of  the  culhion  which  are 
prelfed  by  the  glafs  cylinder.  2d.  Apply  the  amalgam  only  to  thofe 
parts.  L  Make  tlie  line  of  contafi  between  the  cylinder  and 
cufhions  as  perfect  as  poffible  :  and,  4th.  Prevent  the  fire  that  is 

I  applied  a  ioofe  flap  of  leather  .0  the 

front  of  the  culhion ;  the  amalgam  was  fpread  over/^c  ^ieflof  1  ^ 
flap;  the  culhion  was  then  put  in  it  s  place,  and 
leather  doubled  down,  or  rather  turned  in,  more  or  lefs,  till  by  luc- 
cefiive  experiments  that  fituation  was  difeovered  which  produced  the 
created  effed  ;  for,  by  this  means,  the  quantity  of  amalgamating 
again  ft  the  cylinder  was  leffened,  and  the  true  line  «f  inlome 

meafure  afeertained.  Hence  1  was  naturally  led  to  contrafi  the 
breadth  of  the  cufliion,  and  afterwards  to  place  it  in  fuch  a  man 

that  it  might  be  eafilv  raifed  or  lowered. 

“  To  find  the  line  of  contact  formed  between  the  cylinder '  and 
cufhion,  place  a  line  of  whiting,  which  has  been  previoully  diflolvcd 
in  fpirits  of  wine,  on  the  cylinder;  on  turning  this  round,  the  whi- 
tingPis  depofited  on  the  cufhion,  and  marks  thole  parts  ot  it  which 
boar  or  rub  againft  the  cylinder.  1  he  amalgam  is  to  be  put  only  on 
thofe  uarts  which  are  thus  marked  by  the  whiting  ;  this  line  may 
alfo  be  afeertained,  by  obferving  the  parts  ot  the  cufhion  which 
gather  the  duft  from  the  cylinder,  and  laying  the  amalgam  only  on 

th“¥hf  line  of  contad  being  found,  and  the  am»1S*“P^c  °n 
it  the  cylinder  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  leather  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  amalgam,  which  will  render  the  contact  between  the  cy- 
iTnder  and  Sion  more  perfect,  becaufe  it  fills  the  fmaller  pores  of 

gfatwSh  amalgam,  J  dcpofi.s  the  « 

cufliion  •  it  is  alio  probable  that  the  amalgam,  thus  depofited  on 
the  furface  of  the  glafs,  forms  a  continued  ferics mf  “ndufiing  P  - 
tides  which  carry  the  fire  to  the  prime  conductor,  and  win  con 
fequently,  under  Certain  circumftances,  carry  it  back  again t  to  the 
cufhion  ^  When  the  cylinder  is  rubbed  with  the  amalgamated  lea¬ 
ther  that  part  of  the  oil,  or  black  filk,  which  lies  above  the  cufhion, 
b  tot*  turned  back,  and  if,  by  accident,  any  pa«icles^f  amalgam 
flick  to  it,  they  muft  be  wiped  off  carefully,  it  the  machine  nas 
b  cn  ufed  L  feme  time'  it  will  be  proper  to  P  ace  tt  for  a  few 
minutes,  before  a  fire,  and  to  take  off  the  cufhion  and  dry  the  f.lk 

“’"‘if  the  'UBricity  of  the  cylinder  grow  lefs  powerful  it  is  cafily 
renewed  by  turning  back  the  filk  which  lies  over  it,  and  then  rubbinD 
the  cylinder  with  die  amalgamated  leather,  or  by  occalionally  alter¬ 
in'*'  the  prefi'ure  ot  the  adjuiting  ferew.  .  , 

«  A  very  frnall  quantity  of  tallow  placed  over  the  amalgam,  is  o  - 
ferved  to  give  more  force 'to  the  eledric  powers  of  the  cylinder  the 
fame  end  is  anfwered  by  rubbingtlie  cylinder  with  a  coarfe  cloth  that 
has  been  greafed  a  little,  and  afterwards  wiping  the  cylinder  with 

CU2w“n  the  cylinder  is  put  into  good  action,  a  number  of  circu¬ 
lar  linesof  fire  will  iffue  from  the  cufhion ;  Pattern™'™- 
points  towards  thefe,  and  they  will  dilappear.  > 

duding  fubftance  collects  the  eledric  fluid  before  it  can  take  thofe 

is  excited,  we  muft  prevent  the  air  from  ading  on  the  fluid,  which 
is  put  in  motion  by  the  excitation  ;  becaufe  the  air  not  only  refills 
the  emiflion  of  the  fluid,  but  alfo  diffipates  what  is  colleded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  condufiing  fubftances,  which  are  continually  floating 

in«' Thefeends  are  effedually  anfwered  by  letting  a  non-conduding 
fubftance  as  a  piece  of  black  or  oiled  filk,  proceed  from  the  line  of 
contafi  to  the  collcfiing  points  of  the  prune  condudor,  and  Pacing 
thefe  points  within  its  atmofphere.  Ihe ;  ftreams  of  fire,  which 
proceed  from  the  cufhion  overthecylinder,  fhew  whether  the  culhion 
bears  uniformly  againft  the  cylinder;  for  they  are  mol  copious  and 
denfe  at  thofe  par!  where  the  preilure  is  greateft,  but  are  umformly 

rirnfe  when  the  preffure  is  equable.  .  , 

“  When  the  zrnc  amalgam  is  ufed,  the  filk  wfll  fiimetimes  a  - 
here  fo  ftrongly  to  the  cylinder  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  turn , 
^  obviate  S  wipe  the  filk'  perfedly  clean,  and  then  rub  it  over 
with  a  very  frnall  quantity  of  aurum  mufivum,  or  a  little  whit  i  g. 
The  operator  ought  not  to  think  his  machine  in  good  order  till  it 
i 

pours  forth  the  fire  in  great  abundance,  and  llrong  denfe  fparks  are 
obtained  in  quick  fucccffion  from  the  condudor.  When  the  con¬ 
dudor  is  removed,  the  fire  fhould  fparkle  round  the  cylinder,  and 
throw  out  many  beautiful  bruflies  of  light. 

“  Two  kinds  of  amalgam  are  much  in  requefi  at  preferit.  One 
is  made  of  quickfilver  five  parts,  zinc,  one  part,  which  are  melted 
together  with  a  frnall  quantity  oflices-wax  :  the  other  is  the  aurum 
mufivum  of  the  fhops.  It  is  difficult,  after  fnanv  trials,’  to  fay  which 
of  thefe  ads  the  beft.  To  make  the  amalgarn  adhere  clofely  to  the 
lilk,  it  is  necelfary  to  greaie  it;  wipe  off  the  fuperflous  greafe,  and 
then  fpread  the  amalgam.” 

ELECTROMETERS. 

Electrometer  is  an  inftrument  contrived  for  meafuring 
the  quantity,  and  determining  the  quality  of  electricity  in  any  elec¬ 
trified  by  body.  Mr.  Canton  previous  to  the  invention  of  inftru- 
ments  of  this  kind,  eftimated  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  charged 
phial,  by  prefenting  the  phial  with  one  hand  to  an  infulted  con¬ 
dudor,  and  giving  it  a  fpark,  which  he  took  off  with  the  other  ; 
and  he  proceeded  in  this  Planner  till  the  phial  was  difeharged,  and 
then  determined  the  height  of  the  charge  by  the  number  of 
fparks. 

The  mod  Ample  eledrometcr  is  a  linen  thread,  called  by  Dr. 
Defaguliers  the  thread  of  trial;  which,  if  brought  near  to  an 
eledrified  body,  will  be  attraded  by  it  ;  but  this  will  do  little  more 
than  determine,  whether  the  body  is  in  any  degree  eledrified  or 
not  ;  without  determining,  w'ith  any  precifion,-  it’s  quantity,  much 
lefs  it’s  quality.  The  Abbe  Nollet  ufed  two  threads,  and  fhewed 
the  degrees  of  electricity  by  the  angle  of  their  divergency  exhibited 
in  their  fliadow  on  a  board  placed  behind  them. 

Canton’s  Electrometer. 

Mr.  Canton’s  eledrometer  confiflcd  of  two  balls  of  corlc,  of  pith 
of  alder,  nicely  turned  in  a  lathe  to  about  the  lize  of  a  frnall  pea, 
and  fufpended  on  fine  linen  threads,  about  lix  inches  long,  which 
may  be  wetted  in  a  weak  folution  of  fait.  See  fig.  1,  Plate  89. 
Thefe  may  be  kept  in  frnall  boxes,  of  the  length  of  the  firings, 
that  they  may  lie  in  them  without  being  bent ;  and  they  may  be 
thus  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  be  ready  for  ufe.- 

If  the  box  containing  thefe  balls  be  infulated,  bv  placing  it  on 
a  drinkinf  glafs,  or  any  other  eledric  fubftance,  and  an  excited 
fmooth  gfafs  tube  be  brought  near  them,  they  will  firft  be  at¬ 
traded  by  it,  and  then  repelled  both  from  the  glafs,  and  from  each 
other  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  excited  wax,  they  will  be  attraded, 
gradually  approach,  and  come  together,  and  vice  verfs.  This  ap¬ 
paratus  will  alfoferve  to  determine  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  and 
air,  by  holding  them  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  buildings,  trees, 
&c.  for  if  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  or  air  be  pofitive,  their  mutual 
repulfton  will  increafe  by  the  approach  of  excited  glafs,  or  decreafe 
by  the  approach  of  amber  or  fealing-wax  ;  and  if  negative,  their 
repulfton  will  be  diminifhed  by  the  approach  of  excited  glais,  and 
increafed  by  amber  or  fealing-wax. 

If  two  balls  of  this  kind  are  annexed  to  a  prime  condudor,  as  in 
fig.  12,  Plate  3,  they  will  ferve  to  determine  the  degree  and  quality 
of  it’s  eledrification,  by  their  mutual  repullion  and  divergency. 
Eledrometers  of  this  kind  may  be  combined,  as  in  fig.  2,  Plate  89, 
in  which  B  reprefents  a  pillar  of  wax,  glafs,  or  baked  wood  yelling 
on  a  wooden  bafe  A.  From  the  top  projed  four  arms  of  glafs, 
or  of  baked  wood,  fupporting  four  eledrometers  ;  two  ot  which, 
D,  D,  are  filken  threads,  about  eight  inches  long,  to  each  of  which 
a  frnall  downv  feather  is  annexed  ;  the  other  two,  C,  C,  are  formed 
of  a  ftick  of  glafs,  as  a  b,  about  fix  inches  long,  covered  with  feal- 
incr-wax,  and  terminated  at  the  upper  end  by  a  ring  ;  from  the  lower 
end  are  fufpended  two  tine  linen  threads,  c  c,  about  five  inches  long, 
each  of  which  bears  a  frnall  cork  or  pith  ball,  about  an  eighth  ot  an 
inch  in  diameter.  T.  he  balls  in  the  figure  are  reprefented  in  a  llate 
of  eledrification  and  repullion  ;  the  glafs  ftick  a  b,  lcrvts  tor  an  in- 
fulating  handle,  by  which  it  may  be  fupported,  whenever  it  is  ufed, 

without  the  Hand  A  B.  .  E 

Ihe  Difcharging  Electrometer,  reprefented  in  fig.  1, J'late 
88,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Lane.  It  conlifts  ot  bfaft  work,  G  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  inclofed’in  the  pillar  F,  made  of  wood, .baked, 
and  boiled  in  linfed  oil,  and  bored  cylindrical  y  about  two-thirds 
of  it’s  length  ;  the  brafs  work  is  fixed  to  the  pillar  by  the  ferew  H, 
moveable  in  the  groove  1,  fo  that  it  may  be  raffed  higher  or  lower, 
as  the  height  of  the  jar  D  requires.  1  hrough  the  brats  Work  is 
made  to  pafs  a  Heel  ferew,  L,  the  diftance  of  whofe  threads  is  about 
one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch,  to  the  end  of  which,  and  oppoftteto 
K,  a  polifhed  hemifpherical  piece  of  brafs  fixed  t°the  prime  con¬ 
ductor,  is  fixed  a  well-poliffied  ball  of  brals,  M.  1  0  this  ferew  is 
annexed  a  circular  plate,  O,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  and 
in  every  revolution  of  the  ferew,  pointing  to  the  divifions  of  the 
fcale  NY ;  each  of  which  divifions  is  equal  to  each  turn  ot  the £rfew 
The  ufe  of  this  eledrometer  is  to  difchargc  a  jar,  V,  or  any 
baUery  connected  with  the  prime  condudor,  without  a  dKcharg.ng 
rod  (tee  Univerfal  Discharger),  and  to  give  thocks  fucceffiyely 
of  the  fame  degree  of  (Length  ;  and  on  this  account  it  ts  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  medical  purpofes,  Then,  if  a  perfon  holds  a  wire, 
fattened  to  the  ferew  H  in  one  hand,  and  another  wire  fixed  to  L, 
a  oop  of  brafs  wire  paff.ng  from  the  frame  ot  the  machine  to  a  t,n- 
olamP  on  which  the  phiaf  D  (lands,  he  will  perceive  no  (hock, 
when  K  and  M  arc  in  contad  ;  and  the  degree  ot  explohon,  as 

well  as  the  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated  m  the  phial,  will  be 
well  as  in  1  -  p  K  nd  M  from  each  other. 

’The'trlacc so  he balls.  K  and  M,  arc  very  liable  to  lofc  their 
eolith  bl  Ihe  cxplofron,  and  in  this  cafe  the  milrumcnt  becomes 

r  rfftem  M  terminating  a,  if,  .otter  end 
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with  a  brafs  ferrule  and  ferew  D,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
fixed  to  a  hole  in  the  prime  conductor,  or  to  a  knob  of  ajar  or 
battery,  or  to  a  ftand,  as  occafion  requires  ;  and  at  it’s  upper  end  in 
a  ball  E.  B  reprefents  a  graduated  fcmicircle  of  ivorv,  on  the 
Center  of  which  the  index  A,  being  an  exceeding  light  rod,  with  a 
cork  ball  at  it’s  extremity,  reaching  to  the  brafs  ferrule  of  the  Hem, 
is  made  to  turn  on  a  pin  in  the  brafs  piece  E,  fo  as  to  keep  near 
the  graduated  limb  of  the  femicircle.  The  Item  and  index  are  a 
box,  well  rounded,  and  made  fmooth  with  emery  paper.  When 
the  electrometer  is  not  electrified,  the  index  hangs  parallel  to  the 
Item  C  ;  buE  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  electrified,  the  index,  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  Item,  will  begin  to  move  along  the  graduated  edge  of 
the  iemicircle,  (lee  E,  fig.  4,  Plate  87,)  and  mark,  with  the  utmolt 
exaCtnefs,  the  degree  in  which  the  prime  conductor,  &e.  is  elec¬ 
trified,  or  the  height  to  which  the  charge  of  any  jar  or  battery  is 
advanced.  This  inltrument  being  made  of  materials  that  are  very 
imperfeCt  conductors,  will  not  diflipate  the  electricity  which  it  re¬ 
ceives. 

HenlyV  Improved  Electrometer. 

Mr.  Henly  hath  alfo  very  much  improved  Mr.  Lane’s  electro¬ 
meter,  by  taking  away  the  ferew,  the  double  milled  nut,  and  the 
lharp-edged  graduated  plate.  His  improved  difeharger  is  made  as 
folloivs :  A  fpring  tube  is  fupported  by  a  focket  of  brafs,  which 
flips  upon  a  fupporter  of  glafs.  Through  the  fpring  tube  paffes, 
in  an  horizontal  direction,  a  tjiick  rod  or  tube  of  metal,  furnithed 
with  a  ball  at  each  end.  Two  or  three  inches,  at  one  end  of  this 
tube,  are  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch  ;  and  when  the  inltrument 
Is  to  be  ufed,  the  ball  at  one  end  of  the  rod  is  made  to  touch  the 
end  of  the  fpring  tube,  in  which  the  horizontal  rod  or  tube  moves, 
and  the  ball  at  the  other  end  of  the  fame  rod  or  tube,  at  the  fame 
time,  touches  the  prime  conductor.  The  rod  being  then  drawn 
back  to  any  given  diltance,  the  end  of  the  fpring  tube,  through 
which  it  palfes,  cuts  the  divifions  upon  the  rod  or  tube,  and  Ihews 
to  the  one  tenth  of  an  inch  the  diltance  the  ball  next  the  con¬ 
ductor  has  been  feparated  from  it,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  fpace  of  air,  through  which  the  charge  of  'electricity  is  to 
ftrike. 

Mr.  Henly’s  difeharger  of  this  kind  has  two  tubes,  one  Aiding 
within  the  other,  in  order  to  lengthen,  and  thus  accommodated  to 
larger  apparatus. 

Cavallo’s  Atmospherical  Electrometer. 

The  following  electrometer  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Cavallo  for 
obferving  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere.  It  confilts  of  a  common 
jointed  tithing  rod,  AB,  fig.  4,  Plate  89,  without  the  lalt,  or 
fmallelt  joint.  From  the  extremity  of  this  rod  proceeds  a  llender 
glafs  tube  C,  covered  with  fealing-wax,  and  having  a  cork  D  at 
it’s  end,  from  which  a  pith-ball  electrometer  is  fufpended.  HGI 
is  a  piece  of  twine,  faltencd  to  the  other  end  of  the  rod,  and  fupported 
at  G  bv  a  fmall  firing  F  G.  At  the  extremity  of  the  twine  I,  a 
pin  is  fattened,  which,  when  pulhed  into  the  cork  D,  renders  the 
eleCfrometer  E  uninfulated.  In  this  Hate  the  inllrument,  held  by 
the  end  A,  is  projected  upwards  from  an  higher  window  into  the 
air,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  50°  or  6o°  with  the  horizon  ; 
and  when  it  has  been  kept  in  this  fituation  for  a  few  feconds,  the 
pin  is  difengaged  from  the  cork  D,  by  pulling  the  twine  at  H, 
Which  then  tails  into  the  fituation  L  K,  leaving  the  electrometer 
infulated  and  eleCtrified  with  an  electricity  contrary  to  that  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  inllrument  is  withdrawn,  and  the  quality  of 
the  electricity  examined,  without  any  obftruCtion  from  wind  or 
darknefs. 


Rain  Electrometer. 

The  fame  ingenious  eleCtrician  has  contrived  a  rain  cleClromcter, 
which  is  a  llrong  glafs  tube,  A  B  C  I,  fig.  5,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  with  a  tin  funnel,  DE,  cemented  to  it’s  extremity,  and 
defending  part  of  it  from  the  rain.  The  tube  is  covered  with 
fealing-wax  from  A  to  B,  and  alfo  under  the  funnel.  FD  is  a 
piece  of  cane,  round  which  feveral  brafs  wires  are  twilled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  fo  as  to  catch  the  rain,  without  refilling  the 
wind  ;  the  cane  is  fixed  into  the  tube,  and  a  llender  wire  palfes  from 
it  through  the  tube  to  the  llrong  wire  AG,  thrull  through  a  piece 
•of  cork  at  the  end  A  of  the  tube  ;  from  a  ring  at  G,  at  the  end 
.of  this  wire,  a  pith-ball  eleClrometer  is  fufpended.  The  inltru¬ 
ment  is  fattened  to  the  fide  of  a  window-frame,  by  ftron^  brafs 
hooks  at  C  B,  the  part  F  C  is  out  of  the  window,  and  the  end  F 
a  little  elevated  above  the  horizon  ;  the  remaining  part  palfes  into 
the  room  through  a  hole  in  a  glafs  of  the  falh.  This  inllrument  is 
frequently  eleCtrified,  when  it  rains,  efpecially  by  living  Ihowers 
and  the  divergency  of  the  eledrometer  Ihews  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  electricity  it  receives.  Mr.  Cavallo  obferves,  that  the 
rain  is  generally  electrified  negatively,  and  fometimes  to  fuch  a 
'degree,  that  he  has  been  able  to  charge  a  fmall  coated  phial  at  the 
wire  AG.  1 


^  Pocket  Electrometer. 

Mr.  Cavallo  has  alfo  deferibed  a  convenient  pocket  eleCtrom 
The  cafe  of  this  electrometer  is  a  glafs  tube,  fig.  6  and  7 
89,  about  three  inches  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inc 
diameter,  half  of  which  is  covered  with  lcaling-wax  •  to  the 
covered  end  a  loop  of  lilk  is  fixed,  which  ferves  for  occafioi 
impending  the  elearometer:  and  to  the  other  extremity  a  co 
adapted,  which,  by  tapering  at  both  ends,  may  be  made  to  fi 
tube  with  either  extremity.  From  one  end  of  the  cork  two  1 
threads  proceed,  fomewhat  Ihorter  than  the  glafs  tube,  and  be: 
little  cones  ot  pith-  of  elder.  When  the  inftrument  is  ufed, 
cork  is  inferred  into  the  tube,  fo  that  the  cones  of  pith  may! 
outward,  K  in  fig.  6.  When  it  is  carried  in  the  pocket,  the 
flops  it,  and  the  coaerhang  freely  within  the  tube,  as  in  f 
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This  electrometer  may  be  kept  in  a  cafe,  like  a  common  tooth¬ 
pick  cafe,  fig.  7,  clofed  at  orte  end,  A,  with  a  piece  of  amber, 
which  will  ferve  to  eleCtrify  the  inftrument  negatively  ;  and  at  the 
other  end  with  a  piece  of  ivory,  faftened  to  a- piece  of  amber  B  C  ; 
the  amber  infulates  the  ivory,  which,  in  this  infulated  ftate,  by 
being  rubbed  againft  woollen  cloths,  acquires  a  pofitive  electricity , 
and  will  ferve  to  eleCtrify  the  electrometer  pofitively. 

Mr.  Cavallo  has  invented  a  third  electrometer,  perfectly  inclofed 
in  a  phial,  which  is  a  very  curious  invention,  and  very  fenfible  in 
it’s  operation. 

An  ElectrOphorus. 

This  inftrument,  ormachine,was  inventedby  M.  Volta,  of  Como, 
near  Milan,  in  Italy,  for  exhibiting  perpetual  electricity.  This 
machine  confifts  of  two  plates,  (fee  fig.  9,)  one  of  which,  B,  is  a 
circular  plate  of  glafs,  covered  on  one  fide  with  fome  refinous  elec¬ 
tric,  as  becs-wax  and  refin,  or  equal  parts  of  refin,  ftiell-lac,  and 
fulphur  and  the  other,  A,  is  a  plate  of  brafs,  or  a  circular  board, 
coated  with  tin-foil,  and  furniftied  with  a  glafs  handle  I,  which  may 
be  ferewed  into  it’s  center  by  means  of  a  brafs  or  wooden  focket. 
If  the  plate  B  be  excited  by  rubbing  it,  with  new  white  flannel, 
and  the  plate  A  be  applied  to  it’s  coated  fide,  a  finger,  or  any  other 
conductor,  will  receive  a  fpark  on  touching  this  plate  ;  and  if  the 
plate  A  be  then  feparated,  by  means  of  the  handle  I,  it  will  be 
found  ftrongly  eleCtrified  with  an  electricity ,  contrary  to  that  of 
the  plate  B.  By  replacing  the  plate  A,  touching  it  with  the  finger, 
and  feparating  it  again,  it  will  be  found  eleCtrified  as  before,  and 
give  a  fpark  to  any  conductor,  attended  with  a  fnapping  noife ; 
and  by  this  means  a  coated  phial  may  be  charged.  The  fame  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  repeatedly  exhibited,  without  any  renewed  excita¬ 
tion  of  the  eleCtric  plate  B.  The  eleCtric  power  of  B  has  conti¬ 
nued  for  feveral  days,  and  even  weeks,  after  excitation,  though 
there  is  no  reafon  for  imagining  that  it  is  perpetual. 

The  aCtion  of  thefe  plates  depends  on  a  principle  difeovered  and 
illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Franklin,  Canton,  Wilcke,  and 
Epinus,  that  an  excited  eleCtric  repels  the  electricity  of  another  body, 
brought  within  it’s  fphere  of  aCtion,  and  gives  it  a  contrary  elec¬ 
tricity.  Thus  the  plate  A,  touched  by  a  conductor,  whillt  in 
contaCt  with  the  plate  B,  eleCtrified  negatively,  will  acquire  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  from  the  conductor  ; 
but  if  it  were  in  contact  with  a  plate  eleCtrified  pofitively,  it  would 
part  with  it’s  electricity  to  the  conductor  connected  with  it. 

The  Doctrine  of  Points. 

Points,  in  electricity,  are  thofe  acute  terminations  of  bodies  which 
facilitate  the  paffage  of  the  eleCtrical  fluid  from  or  to  fuch  bodies. 

This  remarkable  property,  pofleffed  by  pointed  bodies,  of  gra¬ 
dually  and  filently  receiving  or  throwing  off  the  eleCtric  fluid, “has 
been  evinced  by  a  variety  of  familiar  experiments.  Thus,  if  one 
hand  be  applied  to  the  outfide  coating  of  a  large  jar  fully  charged, 
and  the  point  of  a  needle  held  in  the  other,  be  directed  towards  the 
knob  of  the  jar,  and  moved  gradually  near  it,  till  the  point  of  the 
needle  touches  the  knob  or  ball,  the  jar  will  be  entirely  difehar^ed, 
fo  as  to  give  no  fliock  at  all,  or  a  fliock  fcarce  fenfible.  In  “his 
cafe  the  point  of  the  needle  has  gradually  and  lilently  drawn  away 
the  fuper-abundant  electricity  from  the  eleCtrified  jar. 

The  influence  of  points  is  alfo  evinced  in  the  amufing  experiment 
commonly  called  the  eleCtrical  horfe-race.  See  Experiments  in 
Electricity,  Exp.  11. 

Application  of  the  DoCtrine  of  Points. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  faCt  in  the  hiftory  of  electricity, 
than  the  ule  to  which  the  difeovery  of  the  efficacy  of  pointed  bodies 
was  applied. 

. The  efficacy  of  pointed  bodies  for  preventing  a  ftroke  of  light¬ 
ning  isingenioufly  explained  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  An  eye,  he  lays,  fo  fituated  as  to  view  horizontally  the  under- 
jjde  of  a  thunder-cloud,  will  fee  it  very  ragged,  with  a  number  of 
Separate  fragments  or  imall  clouds  one  under  another  ;  the  loweft 
fometimes  not  tar  from  the  earth.-  Thefe,  as  fo  many  rteppin"-- 
ltones,  aflift  in  conducing  a  ftroke  between  a  cloud  and  a  building. 

I  o  reprefent  thefe  by  an  experiment,  he  direCts  us  to  take  two  or 
three  locks  of  fine  loofe  cotton,  and  conncCt  one  of  them  with  the 
prime  conductor  by  a  fine  thread  of  two  inches,  another  to  that 
and  a  third  to  thefecond,  by  like  threads,  which  may  be  fpun  out 
of  the  fame  cotton.  He  then  bids  us  to  turn  the  globe,  and  fa  vs, 
we  fhall  tec  thefe  locks  extending  themfelves  towards  the  table,  as 
the  lower  fmall  clouds  do  towards  the  earth,  but  that,  on  prefenting 
a  lharp  point,  ereCt  under  the  loweft,  it  will  flirink  up  to  the  fe- 
cond,  the  lecond  up  to.  the  firft,  and  all  together  to  the  prime  con¬ 
ductor,  where  they  will  continue  as  long  as  the  point  continues 
under  them.  May  not,  he  adds,  in  like  manner,  the  fmall  elec¬ 
trified  clouds,  whofe  equilibrium  with  the  earth  is  foon  reftored  by 
the  point,  rife  up  to  the  main  body,  and  by  that  means  occafion  fo 
large  a  vacancy,  as  that  the  grand  cloud  cannot  ftrike  in  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Henly,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  queftion,  whether 
pointsor  knobs  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  terminations  of  conduc¬ 
tors,  made  feveral  experiments,  two  or  three  of  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  recite.  Having  placed  two  of  Mr.  Canton’s  electro¬ 
meters,  A  and  B,  ( Plate  90,  fig.  i,J  infulated,  upon  ftandsof  fcal- 
mg-wax  about  teven  inches  afundex,  and  as  far  from  the  end  of  a 
prime  conductor,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  inch  in  diameter 
with  a  ball  at  each  end,  2\  inches  in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the 
eleCtrical  globe  being  nine  inches;  on  the  top  of  the  box  A,  he 
placed  a  wire,  projecting  three  inches  from  the  end  of  it,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  ball  \  otan  inch  in  diameter:  on  the  top  of  the  box 
B,  he  placed  a  fharp-pointed  wire,  projecting  alfo  three  inches  from 
it’s  end.  After  giving  the  winch  five  or  fix  turns,  the  balls  hanging 
from  the  box  A,  were  repelled  to  the  diftance  of  one  inch  from. 
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each  other,  but  thofe  hang.ing.from  the  box  B,  feparated  full  two 
inches.  Then  touching  the  prime  condudor  with  a  finger,  the 
balls  at  A  clofed,  while  thole  at  B  remained  a  full  inch  afundcr : 
hence  he  infers,  that  a  lharp  point  is  much  better  adapted  to  draw 
off  lightning,  than  a  knob  of  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  another  experiment,  he  infulated  three  of  his  largcft  jars,  con¬ 
taining  together  about  fixteen  fquare  feet  of  coated  furfacc  ;  from 
the  bottom  of  thefe  jars  projedled  a  wire  terminated  in  a  ball  \  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  at  the  diltance  of  i|  inch  from  it,  he 
placed  the  infulated  ball  C ,(Jig.  2,)  on  which  he  brought  down  the 
charge  of  the  three  jars  by  his  difeharging  rod,  which  leaped  from 
thence  to  the  ball  incontad  with  the  jars,  and  difeharged  them  by 
a  loud  and  full  explofion  :  but  the  fame  thing  did  not  happen  when 
he  removed  the  infulated  ball  only  one  eighth  of  an  inch  farther 
from  the  other.  He  then  removed  the  wire  which  was  terminated 
by  the  ball, and  placed  in  it’sficadanotherofthefamelcngthand  dia¬ 
meter,  but  very  nicely  tapered  to  a  point ;  then  placing  the  infulated 
ball  C  one  inch  from  the  point,  hebrought  down  the  charge  of  the 
three  jars  as  before,  which  flew  upon  the  point  and  melted  it  a 
little;  the  jars  were  difeharged  with  a  loud  and  full  explofion. 
But  having  removed  the  ball  C  to  the  diftance  of  inch  from  the 
point,  the  charge  did  not-  flrike  it,  though  much  of  it  was  pre¬ 
sently  drawn  offfilently  by  the  point,  as  appeared  by  the  falling  of 
the  index  of  the  electrometer.  Whence  it  feems  probable,  that  a 
conductor  terminated  by  a  ball  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  would  be  in  danger  of  a  broke  from  an  highly  electrified 
cloud,  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than  another  with  a  fharp  termi¬ 
nation.  He  alfo  varied  this  experiment  by  placing  the  large  copper 
ball  C,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  that  in  contact  with  the  jar,  that 
on  bringing  down  the  charge  by  his  difeharging  rod,  it  feemed  to 
remain  almoft  undiminiihed,  though  the  rod  was  kept  in  contact 
with  the  prime  condudor  a  full  minute.  Then,  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  point  inftead  of  a  knob,  the  charge  was  in  a  great 
mcafure.prefently  drawn  off  filently. 

In  another  experiment,  he  fufpended  a  large  bullock’s  bladder 
gilded  with  leaf  copper  by  a  filken  firing,  at  one  end  of  an  arm  of 
wood,  placed  horizontally,  and  turning  freely  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle  ;  the  bladder  was  balanced  by  a  leaden  weight  (jig.  3).  In 
this  fituation  he  gave  the  bladder  a  itrong  fpark  from  the  knob  of 
a  charged  bottle,  when,  prefenting  towards  it  a  brafs  rod,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  he  obferved,  that  the 
bladder  would  come  towards  it  at  the  diftance  of  three  inches  ;  and 
when  it  had  got  within  one  inch  of  it,  it  would  throw  off  it’s  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  full  and  ftrong  fpark,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  large  as 
that  which  it  had  received.  But  giving  it  another  ftrorig  fpark, 
and  prefenting  towards  it  a  pointed  wire,  he  could  never  perceive 
that  it  attended  to  that,  and  when  it  was  brought  nearly  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bladder  there  was  no  fpark  at  all,  l'carce  any  fen- 
fible  quantity  of  electricity  remaining  in  it.  This  experiment  was 
frequently  repeated  with  the  fame  refult.  See Th unde R-Houje. 

It  has  been  univerfally  allowed,  that  in  cafes  where  the  quantity 
of  electricity  with  which  thunder-clouds  are  charged,  is  fmall,  or 
when  they  move  {lowly  in  their  paflage  to  and  over  a  building, 
pointed  conJudors,  which  draw  off  the  eledrical  fluid  filently, 
within  the  diftance  at  which  rounded  ends  will  explode,  will  gra¬ 
dually  exhauft  them,  and  thus  contribute  to  prevent  a  ftrokeand  pre- 
ferve  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  annexed. 

The  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  compofed  of  nine  of  the 
molt  diftinguifhed  electricians  in  this  kingdom,  to  whom  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  moll  effectual  method  of  fecuring  the  powder-  ma¬ 
gazines  at  Purfleet,  againft  the  effects  of  lightning,  was  referred, 
exprefs  their  united  opinion,  that  elevated  rods,  conftruded  and  dif- 
pofed  in  the  manner  which  they  direct,  are  preferable  to  low  con¬ 
ductors  terminated  in  rounded  ends,  knobs,  or  balls  of  metal,  and 
that  the  experiments  and  reafons,  made  and  alledged  to  the  con¬ 
trary  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  are  inconclufive. 

Mr.  Nairne,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objedions  of  Mr.  Wilfon  and 
others,  and  to  vindicate  the  preference  generally  given  to  elevated 
and  pointed  conductors,  eonftructed  a  more  fimple  apparatus  than 
that  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  with  which  he  made  twenty-feven  well-de- 
figned  and  well-conducted  experiments,  which  feem  to  prove  the 
point  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  proved  by  our  artificial  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus.  Of  thefe,  as  the  fubject  is  of  importance,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  fomc  account.  His  apparatus  and  machine  are 
reprefented  in  fig.  4.  A  is  a  glafs  cylinder,  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  B  a  conductor  of  wood,  covered  with  tin-foil,  fix  feet 
long,  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  intended  to  repreient  a  cloud, 
and  D  a  brafs  rod  on  a  ftand  communicating  with  the  earth,  to  one 
end  of  which  other  rods,  terminated  with  balls  of  different  fizes, 
or  a  point  might  be  ferewed,  and  defigned  to  reprefent  a  conductor 
to  a  houfe.  A  brafs  ball,  four  inches  in  diameter,  being  ferewed 
on  to  the  end  of  the  rod  D,  was  ftruck  by  the  ball  C,  at  the  end 
of  the  charged  condu>tor  to  the  diftance  of  feventeen  inches  and 
four-tenths,  andfometimes  to  nineteen,  and  even  to  twenty  inches: 
a  ball,  one  inch  in  diameter,  received  ftrokes  to  the  diftance  of 
about  two  inches,  which  were  fucceeded  by  a  hiflfing  noife  ;  and  a 
continued  light  on  the  ball,  till  the  diftance  was  about  ten  inches  ; 
after  which  the  ftrokes  were  renewed,  and  continued  to  the  diftance 
of  14—j  inches,  and  occalionally  to  inches  ;  a  ball  of  ~s  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  was  ftruck  to  the 
diftance  of  half  an  inch,  and  continued  luminous  till  it  was  re¬ 
moved  beyond  the  ftriking  diftance  as  far  as  thirty-three  inches. 
Inftead  of  the  ball,  a  wire  about  3}  inches  long,  terminating  in  a 
point,  was  fubftituted  in  it’s  ftead,  but  no  ftrokes  happened,  though 
the  point  was  almoft  in  eontad  with  the  ball  C  ;  at  the  diftance 
of  half  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  point  received  a  ftrcam  of  fire  ;  be¬ 
yond  that  diftance,  it  was  luminous,  and  fo  continued  w'hilftit  was 
gradually  removed  to  the  diftance  of  fix  feet. 
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In  another  experiment,  the  ball  of  four  inches  in  diameter  with 
a  hole  through  it,  was  ufed  ;  through  the  hole  a  wire  projeded 
tV  of  an  inch  beyond  theTurface  of  the  ball,  and  dircclly  po  nt  ng 
to  the  baH  C  .  but  neither  the  ball  nor  point  were  ftruck  at  an? 

lftance  ,  the  point  was  luminous  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  inches'- 
when  the  point  of  the  wire  was  made  even  with  the  furface  of  th<J 
ban  ,t  was  ftruck  to  the  diftance  of  17*  inches.  Having  ferewed 
a  hollow  brafs  ball  3^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  through  it, 
to  a  brafs  hollow  ftem,  and  palled  a  wire  through  it  with  it’s  pointed 
end  projecting  one  inch  beyond  the  furfacc  of  the  ball  •  this  appa- 
ratus  was  placed  on  a  ftand  communicating  by  metal  with  the  earth, 
at  the  diftance  of  five  feet  from  the  condudor  or  artificial  cloud, 
and  d.redUy  oppofite  to  it  s  fide,  ;  in  this  cafe  the  ftriking  diftance 
from  the  hall  L  to  the  ball  of  four  inches  diameter  on  the  rod  D 
was  16^ inches;  when  the  point  of  the  wire,  palling  through  the 
ball  and  ftem,  w'as  made  to  projed  nine  inches  beyond  it  the 
ftriking  diftance  only  6r%  inches.  In  order  to  difeover  ho*  far  a 
point  or  differently  fized  balls,  with  fmall  reparations  in  the  me- 
talliccommunieationwiththeearth,  w'ouldadto  carry  ofFthe  eledric’ 
fire  of  the  artificial  cloud,  Mr.  Nairne  fixed  a  ferew  to  each  end  of 
a  flick  of  fealing-wax,  and  having  palled  a  flip  of  tin-foil  over  it’s 
furface,  and  made  a  reparation  of  the  tin-foil  of  about  of  an 
inch,  ferewed  the  pointed  wire  into  one  end,  and  the  otheVend  of 
the  wax  to  the  brafs  rod,  where  the  ball  with  the  point  projecting 
from  it,  was  placed  in  the  laft  experiment.  The  ftand,  being  placed 
diredly  oppolite  to  the  fide  of  the  artificial  cloud,  was  removed  to 
the  diftance  at  wjiich  the  light  between  the  reparation  of  the  tin- 
foil  no  longer  became  viftblc,  which  was  above  feven  feet.  When 
a  ball  of  T\  of  an  inch  was  put  jn  the  place  of  the  point,  the  light 
was  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet  lix  inches,  but  with  a  ball 
of  three  inches  diameter,  only  at  two  feet.  He  took  another 
flick  of  wax,  iTV  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  long, 
and,  having  palled  on  it  round  pieces  of  tin-foil  half  ari  inch  in 
diameter,  at  about  half  an  inch  diftance  from  each  other,  ferewed 
one  end  of  it  to  the  receiving  rod,  (fig.  5.)  the  pointed  wire  being 
ferewed  into  the  other  end.  All  the  reparations  of  the  tin-foil,  ex¬ 
cept  two,  were  connected  by  a  piece  of  brafs  laid  on  the  wax,  and 
the  point  of  the  wire  was  placed  nearly  in  contact  with  the  ball  : 
in  thefe  circumftances  the  fire  of  the  charged  conductor  ftruck  into 
the  point,  and  continued  to  ftrike  till  it  was  gradually  removed  to 
the  diftance  of  iT‘5  inch  ;  beyond  which  diftance  it  would  not 
ftrike,  but  the  point  continued  luminous  to  the  diftance  of  three 
feet.  When  the  conneding  brafs  piece  was  removed,  the  point 
was  not  ftruck  till  it  was  removed  to  the  diftance  of  41  inches  •  it 
continued  to  be  ftruck  to  the  diftance  of  ten  inches  ;  after  which  it 
was  not  luminous,  except  when  the  artificiahcloud  difeharged  it’s 
eledric’  fire  into  the  air  by  a  diverging  pencil  from  the  ball  C, 

From  the  experiments  above  recited,  we  may  infer,  that  the  ar¬ 
tificial  cloud  ftrikes  at  diftances  greater,  as  the  termination  of  the 
.condudor  is  more  blunted  ;  that  the  ftriking  diftance  is  lefs  as  the 
end  of  the  condudor  tends  more  to  a  point ;  and  that  when  the 
end  of  a  condudor  is  pointed,  the  point  is  not  ftruck  at  any  diftance, 
but  continues  luminous  to  a  certain  diftance,  carrying  off  filently 
the  electricity  of  the  artifical  cloud.  We  may  alfo  infer  the  utility 
of  a  pointed  rod,  even  if  it  projeds  but  a  fmall  diftance  above  the 
higheft  part  of  a  building  ;  that  a  point  within  the  furface  of  a  ball 
does  not  prevent  the  ball  being  ftruck:  that  fhe  more  elevated  our 
pointed  condudors  are,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  preferving 
buildings  from  the  effeds  of  lightning;  that  a  condudor  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point  adls  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than  one  termi¬ 
nating  with  a  ball,  in  carrying  off  the  eledric  fire  ;  that  the  reafon 
why  the  artificial  cloud  ftrikes  to  the  point,  is  the  feparation  or 
difcontinuance  of  the  metallic  pa,rt  of  the  condudor  ;  that  it  ftrikes 
farther  to  the  point  as  the  number  of  feparations  is  incrcafcd  ;  and 
that,  if  the  metallic  communication  with  the  moift  earth  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  charged  cloud  will  not  ftrike  to  the  point. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Nairne’s  apparatus,  (feeyfv.  6,)  is  a  move- 
able  artificial  cloud,  confifting  of  a  hollow  tube  of  wood,  with  a 
ball  at  each  end,  about  fix  feet  in  length  ;  from  the  ends  are  fuf¬ 
pended  hollow  wooden  cylinders  E,  E,  which,  together  with  the 
balls  and  tube,  are  covered  w'ith  tin-foil ;  the  axis  of  the  tube  refts 
on  two  femicircular  hollows  in  a  piece  of  brafs  fixed  on  a  glafs 
pillar;  round  which  axis  it  eafily  moves,  and  is  brought  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  pofition  by  means  of  two  moveable  pieces  F,  F.  Having 
put  this  moveable  cloud  into  an  horizontal  pofition,  and  the  brafs 
on  which  the  axis  refted  into  eontad  with  the  end  of  the  artificial 
cloud  B,  under  each  of  the  hollow  cylinders  E,  E,  Mr.  Nairne 
placed  ftands  G,G,  having  a  good  metallic  communication  with  the 
earth,  one  of  which  was  furnifhed  with  a  pointed  wire,  and  the 
other  with  a  brafs  ball,  three  inches  in  diameter.  Each  of  thefe 
was  placed  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom  of  it’s  correfponding 
cylinder  ;  and  when  the  clouds  were  charged,  the  point  became  lu¬ 
minous,  and  the  moveable  cloud  remained  in  a  horizontal  pofi¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  operation  of  charging  the  two  clouds  was  dif- 
eontinued,  it  was  immediately  found,  that  the  point  had  drawn  off 
almoft  all  the  eledric  fire.  When  the  clouds  were  again  charged, 
and  the  ftand  with  the  ball  removed,  the  point  was  luminous, "and 
the  moveable  cloud  remained  horizontal,  not  being  attraded  to 
the  point  which  carried  off  the  eledric  fire.  But  when  the  clouds 
were  charged,  the  ftand  with  the  ball  reftored,  and  that  with  the 
pointed  wire  removed,  the  end  over  the  ball  was  attraded  down  till 
ft  came  to  it’s  ftriking  diftance,  where  it  difeharged  it’s  electricity 
on  the  ball  in  a  ftrong  fpark.  It  then  receded  a  little,  and  being 
charged,  approached  the  ball  as  before,  and  difeharged  it’s  electricity 
at  once,  and  thus  continued  ftriking  and  receding  as  long  as  the 
two  clouds  were  charged.  When  the  pointed  wire  was  replaced, 
it  became  luminous,  the  ftriking  ceafed,  and  the  moveable  cloud 
returned  to  it’s  horizontal  pofition.  The  efted  was  the  fame, 
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when  the  pointed  wire  was  placed  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  ball. 
The  conclufions  from  thefe  experiments  are  obvious.  From  other 
experiments,  in  which  the  moveable  artificial  cloud  was  made  to  re- 
prefent  a  cloud,  in  it’s  natural  ftate  receiving  eleCtric  fire  from  a 
charged  cloud,  it  was  found,  that  the  point  deprived  it  of  it’s  elec¬ 
tric  fire  which  it  received  from  the  charged  one  fo  fall,  that  the  arti¬ 
ficial  cloud  could  keep  conftantly  ftriking  to  the  other  end,  without 
repelling  it  from  it ;  but  that,  when  the  ball  was  placed  in  the  room 
of  the  point,  inftead  of  the  artificial  cloud  continuing  to  (trike  to  the 
other  end,  without  repelling  that  end,  it  now  firlt  attracted  and 
charged  it  with  electricity ,  then  immediately  repelled  it ;  and  being 
attracted  by  the  ball  under  the  other  end,  it  moved  down  with  an 
increafing  velocity,  till  it  came  within  it’s  (triking  diftance,  when 
it  difeharged  it’s  electricity  on  the  ball  with  a  loud  and  ftrong  fpark, 
and  fo  continued  alternatelv  receiving  and  difeharging  it’s  eleCtric 
fire  on  the  ball,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  eletiricity.  In  an¬ 
other  experiment  it  was  found,  that,  though  the  moveable  artificial 
cloud  was  in  great  motion,  receiving  and  difeharging  it’s  eleCtric  fire 
on  the  ball,  on  taking  away  the  ball,  and  putting  the  point  in  it’s 
place,  the  artificial  (form  immediately  ceafcd.  When  the  cloud  is 
fixed  at  a  certain  diftance  between  the  artificial  cloud  and  the  point, 
the  fixed  cloud,  at  the  inftant  it  receives  the  eleCtric  fpark,  diredtlv 
difeharges  it  again  on  the  point  ;  but  without  any  other  alteration, 
befides  making  the  cloud  moveable  on  it’s  axis,  the  diftanees  being 
the  fame,  the  end  of  the  cloud  then  recedes  from  the  point,  and  will 
not  ftrike  to  it ;  and  this  cafe  is  much  more  agreeable  to  nature  than 
the  other,  becaufe  clouds  are  not  fixed  but  floating  bodies. 

In  order  to  obferve  the  effedts  of  rods  terminating  with  balls  of 
different  fizes,  or  terminating  with  a  point,  moving  fwiftly  under 
the  artificial  cloud,  Mr.  Nairne  made  ufe  of  the  apparatus  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  7,  in  which  H  is  a  hollow  tube  of  wood,  covered  with 
tin-foil,  w'ith  a  heavy  weight  fattened  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  fuf- 
pended  by  an  axis,  about  three  inches  above  the  weight,  between 
two  wooden  pillars  :  in  this  wooden  tube  there  w  as  a  moveable  brafs 
rod,  by  means  of  which  a  ball,  or  point,  fixed  on  it,  might  be  raifed 
to  any  required  height.  To  the  under  part  of  the  artificial  cloud,  at 
K,  was  fixed  a  ball  of  tt35 ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  then  the 
apparatus  was  placed  under  it  with  a  point,  the  fwinging  rod  being 
held  down  to  the  floor,  as  in  fig.  8,  and  the  point  covered  ;  the  arti¬ 
ficial  cloud  was  then  charged,  and  the  fwinging  rod  with  the  point 
being  let  go,  palted  fwiftly  and  very  near  to  the  ball  under  the  arti- 
cial  cloud  at  K.  This  was  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the  greateft 
ftriking  diftance  to  the  point  wTas  found,  which  was  generally  i-r^ths 
of  an  inch.  Inftead  of  the  point,  a  ball  T3gths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
was  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  ftriking  diftance  was  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  be  Zfs  inches.  When  a  ball  of  iT3gths  of  an  inch  was 
ufed,  the  ftriking  diftance  was  generally  fifteen  inches.  Here  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  Angular  difappearance  and  re-appearance  of 
the  fparks,  on  gradually  removing  the  fmall  conductor  from  the 
prime  conductor,  already  mentioned,  occurred  likewife  in  the  two 
firft  of  the  cafes  juft  recited  ;  but  when  the  large  ball  was  ufed,  it 
was  ftruck  uninterruptedly  till  it  was  removed  to  the  diftance  of  fix- 
teen  inches.  From  thefe  laft  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  point 
is  ftruck  by  means  of  a  fwift  motion,  but  that  the  ball  of  _3_ths  of 
an  inch  was  ftruck  farther  than  the  point,  and  the  larger  ball  at  a 
much  greater  diftance  than  either,  even  with  the  fwifteft  motion. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Nairne  feems  to  be  juftified  in  preferring  ele¬ 
vated  pointed  condudors  ;  next  tothemthofe  that  are  pointed,  tho’ 
they  projed  but  a  little  diftance  above  the  higheft  part  of  a  building; 
and  after  them  thofe  terminating  in  a  ball,  and  placed  even  with  the 
highelt  part  of  a  building. 

A  Thunder-House. 

This  inftrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  J  ames  Lind  of  Edinburgh, 
for  illuftrating  the  manner  by  which  buildings  receive  damage  from 
lightning,  and  to  evince  the  utility  of  metallic  condudors  in  prefer¬ 
ring  them  from  it. 

A  ( Piute  90,  fig.  9,)  is  a  board  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  Ihaped  like  the  gable-end  of  a  houfe.  This  board  is  fixed 
perpendicularly  upon  the  bottom  board  B,  upon  which  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  glafs  pillar  CD  is  alfo  fixed  in  a  hole  about  eight  inches  dif- 
tant  from  the  bafis  of  the  board  A.  A  fquare  hole  I L  M  K,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  nearly  one  inch  wide,  is  made  in  the 
board  A,  and  is  filled  w  ith  a  fquare  piece  of  wood,  nearly  of  the 
fame  dimenfions.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  becaufe  it 
mult  go  fo  eafily  into  the  hole,  that  it  may  drop  off,  by  the  lead 
Ihaking  of  the  inftrument.  A  wire  LK  is  fattened  diagonally  to 
this  fquare  piece  of  wood.  Another  wire  I H  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
having  a  brafs  ball  H ,  ferewed  on  it’s  pointed  extremity,  is  fattened 
upon  the  board  A  :  1b  alfo  is  the  wire  MN,  which  is  ftiaped  in  a 
ring  at  O.  From  the  upper  extremity  of  the  glafs  pillar  CD,  a 
crooked  wire  proceeds,  having  a  fpring  focket  F,  through  which  a 
double  knobbed  wire  flips  perpendicularly,  the  lower  knob  G  of 
which  falls  juft  above  the  knob  H.  The  glafs  pillar  DC  muft  not 
be  made  very  laft  into  the  bottom  board  ;  but  it  muft  be  fixed  fo 
that  it  may  be  pretty  eafily  moved  round  it’s  own  axis,  by  which 
means  the  brafs  ball  G  may  be  brought  nearer  or  further  from  the 
ball  H,  without  touching  the  part  E  FG.  Now  when  the  fquare 
piece  of  wood  LM I  K  (which  mayreprefent  the  (flutter  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  or  the  like]  is  fixed  into  the  hole  fo  that  the  wire  LK  (lands  in 
the  dotted  reprefentation  IM,  then  the  metallic  communication 
from  H  to  O  is  complete,  and  the  inftrument  reprefents  a  houfe  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  proper  metallic  Conductor  ;  but  if  the  fquare  piece  of 
wood  LMIK  is  fixed  fo  that  the  wire  LK  (lands  in  the  direction 
LK,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  then  the  metallic  cdnduCtor  HO, 
from  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  it’s  bottom,  is  interrupted  at  IM,  in 
which  cafe. the  houfe  is  not  properly  fccured. 

Fix  the  piece  of  wood  LMlK,  fo  that  it’s  wire  may  be  as  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  figure,  in  which  cafe  the  metallic  conductor  HO 


Iis  difeontinued.  Let  the  ball  G  be  fixed  at  about  half  an  inch  per¬ 
pendicular  diftance  from  the  ball  H  ;  then,  by  turning  the  glafs  pillar 
DC,  remove  the  former  ball  from  the  latter  ;  bv  a  wire  or  chain 
conned!  the  w  ire  EF  w  ith  the  wire  Q_of  the  jar  P,  and  let  another 
wire  or  chain,  fattened  to  the  hook  O,  touch  the  outfide  coating  of 
the  jar.  Conned!  the  wire  Qjvith  the  prime  conductor,  and  charge 
the  jar;  then,  by  turning  the  glafs  pillar  DC,  let  the  ball  G  come 
gradually  near  the  ball  H,  and  when  they  are  arrived  fufficiently  near 
oneanother,  you  will  obferve,  that  the  jar  explodes,  and  the  piece  of 
wood  LMi  K  is  puttied  out  of  the  hole  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  thunder-houfe.  Now  the  ballG,  in  this  experiment,  re- 
prefents  an  eleCtrified  cloud,  which,  when  it  is  arrived  fufficiently 
near  the  top  of  the  houfe  A,  the  electricity  ftrikes  it,  and  as  thishoufe 
is  not  fecured  with  a  proper  condudlor,  the  explofion  breaks  part  of 
it,  i.  e.  knocks  off  the  piece  of  w'ood  I M. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  only  this  variation,  viz.  that  this 
piece  of  wood  I  M  is  fituated  fo  that  the  wire  LK  may  (land  in  the 
lituation  I M  ;  in  which  cafe  the  condudlor  HO  is  not  difeontinued  ; 
and  you  w  ill  obferve  that  the  explofion  will  have  no  effedl  upon  the 
piece  of  wood  LM;  this  remaining  in  the  hole  unmoved;  which 
(flews  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  metallic  condudlor. 

Farther,  unferewthe  brafs  ball  H  from  the  wire  HI,  fo  that  this 
may  remain  pointed,  and  with  this  difference  only  in  the  apparatus 
repeat  both  the  above  experiments,  and  you  will  find  that  the  piece 
of  w'ood  I  M  is  in  neither  cafe  moved  from  it’s  place,  nor  any  ex¬ 
plofion  will  be  heard,  which  not  only  demonftrates  the  preference  of 
conductors  with  pointed  terminations  to  thofe  with  blunted  ones, 
but  alfo  (hews  that  a  houfe,  furnittied  w'ith  fharp  terminations,  al¬ 
though  not  furnittied  with  a  regular  condudlor,  isalmolt  fufficiently 
guarded  againft  the  effedts  of  lightning. 

Mr.  Hcnly,  having  connedted  a  jar  containing  509  fquare  inches 
of  coated  furfacc  with  his  prime  condudlor,  obferved  that  if  it  was  fo 
charged  as  to  raife  the  index  of  his  eledtrometer  to  6o°,  by  bringing 
the  ball  on  the  wire  of  the  thunder-houfe,  to  the  diftance  of  half  an 
inch  from  that  connedted  w  ith  the  prime  condudlor,  the  jar  would 
be  difeharged,  and  the  piece  in  the  thunder-houfe  thrown  out  to  a 
confiderable  diftance.  Uling  a  pointed  wire  for  a  conductor  to  the 
thunder-houfe,  inftead  of  the  knob,  the  charge  being  the  fame  as 
before,  the  jar  was  difeharged  lilently,  though  fuddenly:  and  the 
piece  was  not  thrown  out  of  the  thunder-houfe.  In  another  experi¬ 
ment  having  made  a  double  circuit  to  the  thunder-houfe,  the  firft 
by  the  knob,  the  fecond  by  a  fharp-pointed  wire,  at  one  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  diftance  from  each  other,  but  of  exactly  the  fame 
height,  (asin/jV.  10,)  the  charge  being  the  fame  ;  although  the  knob 
was  brought  firft  under  that  connedted  with  the  prime  condudlor, 
which  was  raifed  half  an  inch  above  it,  and  followed  by  the  point, 
yet  no  explofion  could  fall  upon  the  knob;  the  point  drew  off  the 
whole  charge  filently,  and  the  piece  in  the  thunder-houfe  remained 
unmoved. 

The  Electrical  Power  of  the  Torpedo. 

Plutarch  reprefents  the  torpedo  as  not  only  benumbing  all  that 
touch  it,  bur  ftriking  a  numbnefs  through  the  net  into  the  hands  of 
the  fifhermen,  and  as  even  diminifhing  the  feeling  of  thofe  who 
poured  water  upon  it,  if  it  happened  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  alive. 
He  adds,  that  whiltt  the  torpedo  fwimS  round  his  prey.,  he  emirs 
certain  effluvia  like  darts,  that  firft  affedl  the  water,  and  then  the 
fifties  in  it,  which  are  thus  difabled  from  defending  themfelves  or 
efcaping, 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Walfli  for  not  only  the  firft,  but  for  a 
numerous  feries  of  experiments  on  the  torpedo,  in  order  to  afeertain 
it’s  elcCtrical  nature;  together  with  fome  corrcCt  and  elegant  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  intire  animal,  and  of  fome  of  it’s  principal  organs  that 
appeared  upon  dilfeCtion.  Thefe  experiments  were  made  in  the 
year  1772,  partly  at  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  and  partly  at  Rochelle,  in  the 
prefence  ot  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  that 
place.  They  were  conducted  in  a  feientific  manner,  and  properly 
diverfified,  and  therefultof  them  fatisfaclorily  eftablilhes  the  tor¬ 
pedo  in  the  rankot  an  electrician,  furnittied  w  ith  a  power  over  the 
eleCtric  matter ;  by  means  of  which,  he  can,  without  any  foreign 
machinery,  and  alniofl  in  an  inftantaneous  manner,  colleCt,  con- 
denfe,  and  at  his  will  difpenfe  it  to  neighbouring  bodies,  through 
any  of  thofe  fubftances  that  are  know  n  to  be  conductors  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid.  The  firft  experiment  of  Mr.  Walfli  difeovered  the  elec¬ 
trical  quality  of  the  torpedo,  by  his  conveying  it’s  effect  through  the 
fame  conductors  with  electricity ,  fuch  as  metals)  water,  and  animal 
fluids,  and  by  intercepting  it  by  the  fame  non-conductors,  as  glafs 
and  fealing-wax. 

Mr.  Walfli  obferves,  that  the  tie, Tricity  of  the  torpedo  refides  in 
thofe  parts  that  are  called  his  eleCtric  organs ;  the  parts  bordering 
on  thefe  aCting,  more  or  lefs,  as  conductors,  either  through  their 
fubftance,  or  by  their  fuperficies:  and  of  thefe,  the  parts  which  con¬ 
duct  the  bed  are  two  great  lateral  fins  bounding  the  organs  outward¬ 
ly,  and  the  fpace  lying  between  the  two  organs  inwardly.  All  below 
the  double  tranfverfe  cartilages  fearcely  ConduCt  at  all,  unlcfs  when 
the  fiih  is  juft  taken  out  of  water  and  is  (till  wet,  the  mucus,  with 
which  he  is  lubricated,  (hewing  itfelf,  as  he  dries,  to  beof  an  infu- 
lating  nature  ;  and  the  organs  themfelves,  when  uncharged,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be,  not  interiorly,  but  rather  exteriorly,  as  Mr.  Walftifuppofes, 
conductors  of  a  (flock. 

Although  Mr.  Walfti’s  experiments  leave  little  room  to  doubt) 
that  the  (hock  given  by  the  torpedo  is  produced  bv  the  fame  agent 
that  gives  the  (hock  in  an  eleCtrical  explofion  ;  yet  there  are  fome 
circumftances  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  fuppofition  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  eleCtric  fluid.  One  of  thefe  difficulties  is,  that 
the  fifti  is  able  to  give  a  (hock  when  he  is  in  the  water,  and  confc- 
quently  furrounded  by  a  medium,  through  which  the  eleCtric  fluid  is 
known  to  be  tranfmitted  with  the  greateft  facility.  It  has  likewife 
been  difficult  to,  conceive  why  the  (hock  of  the  torpedo,  fuppoling  it 
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to  be  produced  by  the  eledtric  fluid,  fhould  not,  like  that  of  an  elec¬ 
trified  jar,  be  accompanied  with  the  appearance  of  light  or  fparks, 
or  fhould  not  exhibit  feme  figns  of  attraction  and  repulfion. 

With  refpedt  to  the  difficulty  of  Conceiving  how  the  torpedo  can 
give  a  fhock  in  water,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendifh  obferves,  that  thofe 
eledlricians  are  miftaken,  who  fuppofe  that  the  eledtric  fluid  will 
only  pal's  along  the  fhorteft  and  belt  conductors.  When  different 
circuits  are  made  (e.g.  by  means  of  iron  wire,  and  the  human  body) 
between  the  pofitive  and  negative  Tides  of  a  charged  jar,  fome  parts 
of  the  elcCtric  fluid  will  pafs  along  each  of  them  ;  though  the  greater 
quantity  will  pafs  through  thofe  in  which  it  meets  with  the  lealt  re- 
liltanee.  Thus,  a  perfon  may  receive  a  part  of  the  fhock  given  by 
the  torpedo  in  water,  by  holding  one  hand  on  the  lower  furface  of  an 
eledtric  organ,  and  the  other  on  the  upper,  or  by  applying  his  hands 
to  other  parts  of  the  fiffi,  or  by  dipping  them  into  the  water,  fo  that 
one  hand  is  nearer  to  the  upper  furface  of  the  eleCtric  organs  than 
the  other ;  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  fhock  or  charge  may  pafs 
at  the  fame  time  in  all  directions  over  the  furface  of  the  filh,  or 
through  thefubffance  of  it’s  body,  or  through  the  water  contiguous 
to  it.  With  refpeCt  to  the  other  difficulties,  he  folves  them  by  rea- 
fonings  limilar  to  thofe  urged  by  Mr.  Walfft,  and  bv  concurring 
experiments.  Mr.  Cavendifh  has  confirmed  thefe  rcafonings  by 
meansof  his  artificial  torpedo,  which  is  a  piece  of  wood  ABCFGDE 
{Piute  90 ,fig.  1 1,)  of  which  the  part  ABC  D  E  is  cut  into  the  fhape 
of  the  torpedo,  and  is  i6|  inches  long  from  A  to  D,  and  io\  inches 
broad  from  B  to  E:  the  part  CFGD  is  forty  inches  long,  and 
ferves  for  a  handle.  MN/iji  is  a  glafs  tube  let  into  a  groove  cut 
in  the  wood:  W  w  is  a  piece  of  wire  palling  through  the  glafs  tube, 
and  loldered  at  W  to  a  thin  piece  of  pewter,  Rr,  lyingffat  on  the 
wood,  and  intended  to  reprefent  the  upper  furface  of  the  eleCtric 
organs*:  on  the  other  fide  of  the  wood  there  is  placed  fuch  another 
glafs  tube,  with  a  wire  palling  through  it,  and  foldered  to  another 
piece  of  pewter  like  Rr,  intended  to  reprefent  the  lower  furface  of 
rhofe  organs.  The  whole  part  ABC  DE  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
ihcep-fkin  leather.  In  making  experiments  with  this  apparatus, 
•after  thoroughly  leaking  it  in  water  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  made 
by  diflblving  one  part  of  commoh  fait  in  thirty  of  water,  the  end  of 
oncot  the  wires  is  fcRcned  to  the  negative  fide  of  a  large  battery,  and, 
when  it  is  fufficicntly  charged,  the  pofitive  fide  is  touched  with  the 
end  of  the  other  wire,  by  which  means  the  battery  will  be  difeharged 
through  the  torpedo. 

*  In  experiments  with  this  torpedo  under  water,  Mr.  Cavendifh 
ufes  a  trough,  ABCDE,  (fig.  12,)  the  length  B  C  of  which  is 
nineteen  inches,  the  depth  AB  fourteen  inches,  and  the  breadth 
thirteen  inches.  The  battery,  which  he  uled,  wascompofed  of  forty- 
nine  jars,  of  very  thin  glafs,  difpofed  in  feven  rows,  and  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  he  could  ufe  any  number  of  rows  at  pleafure.  Mr. 
Cavendifh  was  enabled,  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  when  immeri'ed 
■in  water,  to  give  lliocks  much  refembling  thofe  given  by  the  living 
animal.  He  felt  limilar  lhocks  likewife,  when  he  dipt  his  hands  in 
the  water,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  it. 

Experiments  and  Phenomena  in  Electricity. 

Selected  from  the  Works  of  the  mojl  eminent  Electricians. 

Ufcful  Precautions. 

It  may  be  premifed  in  general  for  the  ufe  of  young  eledtricians, 
who  have  not  accefs  to  other  treatifes  on  this  fubjedt,  that  every 
part  of  the  electrical  apparatus  fhould  be  kept  clean  and  dry ;  that, 
W'hen  the  air  is  dry  and  the  weather  frolty,  experiments  are  per¬ 
formed  with  the  great  fl  eafe  and  advantage  ;  that  very  hot  weather 
is  unfavourable  to  electrical  experiments  ;  that  when  the  air  is  damp, 
they  fhould  be  performed  in  a  room  ■well  dried  with  a  fire.  If  a 
glafs  tube  is  ufed,  it’s  power  may  be  increafed  by  a  fmall  quantity 
of  bees  wax  drawn  over  it’s  furface,  and  the  hand  fhould  be  kept 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  upper  part  of  the  rubber.  The  globe, 
or  cylinder  of  a  machine,  fhould  be  firff  wiped  with  a  clean  hot  flan¬ 
nel,  or  an  old  filk  handkerchief ;  the  filken  part  of  the  rubber  fhould 
be  well  dried ;  and  the  leather  that  is  fpread  over  it  fhould  be  firlt 
rubbed  with  tallow',  and  then  with  amalgam.  It  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  here  to  mention  the  ufe  of  Ur.  Higgins’s  amalgam,  which 
is  attended  with  feveral  advantages.  1.  It  excites  a  Itronger  elec¬ 
tricity;  and,  2.  Does  not  fly  oft’ from  the  rubber  by  the  motion  of 
the  electric.  The  compofition  is  four  parts  of  mercury  to  one  of 
zinc.  Thefe  are  melted  together  in  an  iron  ladle,  over  a  flow  fire. 
Put  in  firff  the  zinc,  and  by  degrees  add  the  mercury.  It  forms  a 
hard  mafs  when  cold,  which  may  be  warmed  again  when  ufed;  or 
it  may  be  feraped  off  with  a  dull-edged  knife,  and  fpread  upon  the 
rubber.  See  an  account  of  Mr.  Canton’s  amalgam,  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Amalgamation,  p.  94. 

Therubber  thus  prepared, fhould  be  made  tocommunicate,  when 
the  room  is  very  dry,  with  moift  earth  or  water,  by  good  conductors ; 
and  if  the  cylinder  and  rubber  are  in  good  order,  the  winch  be 
turned,  and  no  conductors  communicate  with  the  eledtric,  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  will  be  felt  on  the  knuckle  held  wdthin  a  fmall  diftance  of 
it,  like  a  current  of  air,  attended  wfith  a  fpark  and  a  crackling  noife. 
When  the  machine  has  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the  eledtric  will 
contract  black  fpots  from  the  amalgam,  or  foulnefs  of  the  rubber, 
which  muff  be  carefully  removed,  or  they  will  gradually  increafe, 
and  prevent  it’s  excitation.  An  incruftation  of  the  fame  kind  will 
be  formed  upon  the  rubber,  by  which  it  will  be  confiderably  im¬ 
proved;  and  if  this  be  moiftened  or  feraped,  no  addition  of  fuch 
amalgam  will  be  neceffary.  If  the  coated  jars,  which  are  defigned 
for  ufe,  be  warmed  a  little,  they  will  better  receive  and  retain  the 
charge.  Candles  fhould  be  placed  at  a  conliderable  diftance  from 
the  prime  condudtor,  left  their  flames  fhould  attradt  and  difperfe  the 
eledtric  fluid.  The  eledtrical  operator  fhould  be  careful  in  the  ufe 
of  his  machine,  jars,  and  battery,  that  he  may  fuftainno  injury  by 


any  fudden  or  unexpedted  difeharge.  Effectually  to  prevent  this, 
wc  would  always  recommend  the  ufe  of  a  difeharging  rod,  with  a 
handle  of  glafs.  With  thefe  precautions,  there  is  no  part  of  fcience 
that  will  afford  a  greater  variety  of  amufing  experiments  than  elec¬ 
tricity.  W  e  ill  all  ielcdt  the  following  as  a  fpeeimen. 

Exper.  I.  If  a  fmooth  glafs  tube  be  excited  by  a  proper  rubber, 
and  the  knuckle  be  moved  lengthways  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to 
the  other,  without  touching  it,  you  will  hear  a  continued  Flapping 
or  crackling  noife  ;  and  it  the  room  be  darkened,  fparks  of  light 
may  be  obferved  wherever  the  tubefnaps  ;  and  a  light  may  befeen 
following  the  hand  that  rubs  the  tube.  When  the' tube  is  in  good 
order,  pencils  of  the  eledtric  matter  will  dart  into  the  air  from  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  itfpontaneoufly,  and  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
It  a  rough  tube  be  ufed  with  a  proper  rubber,  the  eledtric  matter 
will  be  fecn  to  fpread  upon  it’s  furface  on  the  approach  of  the 
knuckle  or  any  other  condudtingfubltance  in  a  very  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  A  large  ftick  of  fealing-wax  thews  this  phamomenon  to  great 
advantage. 

II.  It  a  fmall  light  feather  be  brought  near  an  excited  tube,  ei¬ 
ther  of  fmooth  or  rough  glafs,  it  will  be  attradted,  jump  to  the  tube, 
and  ftick  clofeto  the  furface  of  it,  till  it  be  laturatcd  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter,  which,  as  it  is  a  bad  condudtor,  it  receives  {lowly  :  it 
will  then  be  repelled  by  it,  and  may  be  kept  fufpended,  or  driven 
about  the  room  by  the  electrified  tube  for  a  confiderable  time,  unlefs 
it  parts  wfitO  its  electricity  to  fome  conducing  fubitance;  and  in  this 
ftate  of  repulfion,  the  fame  fide  of  the  feather  will  be  always  prefen- 
ted  to  the  tube  ;  becaufe,  being  a  bad  condudtor,  the  fuperinduced 
electricity  will  be  forced  by  theadtion  of  the  tube  to  that  fide  which 
is  fartheft  from  it,  and  that  fide  will,  of  courfe,  he  molt  repelled  : 
the  charged  bottle  produces  the  fame  effedt.  If  one  perfon  holds  in 
hishand  an  excited  fmooth  tube,  and  another  holds  an  excited  rough 
tube,  or  any  other  eledtric  negatively  eledtrified,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  one  foot  and  a  half,  a  feather  introduced  between  thefe  two 
tubes,  pofl’effing  oppofite  electricities ,  will  leap  alternately  from  one 
to  the  other  :  or,  if  a  finger  is  held  at  eight  or  ten  inches  from  ei¬ 
ther  tube,  the  feather  will  alternately  jump  from  the  tube  to  the  fin¬ 
ger,  and  from  the  finger  to  the  tube.  This  experiment  maybe 
varied,  by  turning  the  winch  of  an  eledtrical  machine  with  one  hand, 
and  holding  the  other  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
prime  condudtor  ;  then,  if  a  fmall  lock  of  cotton  be  let  fall  on  the 
hand  near  the  condudtor,  it  will  jump  from  the  hand  to  the  con¬ 
dudtor,  and  from  the  condudtor  to  the  hand  again,  being  alternately 
attradted  and  repelled,  and  alfuming  an  oblong  form,  though  it’s 
motion  will  be  fo  quick,  that  little  elfe  befides  it’s  colour  can  be 
feen. 

III.  If  two  feathers  or  cork  balls  be  fufpended,  one  by  a  filken, 
and  the  other  by  a  linen  thread,  an  excited  tube  will  attradt  them 
both,  but  repel  only  the  former  ;  and  if  the  filken  thread  be  well 
moiftened,  the  feather  fufpended  by  it  will  be  attradted,  but  no 
more  repelled  by  the  tube  ;  the  cledlric  matter  in  both  cafes  being 
inltantly  difeharged  by  the  condudting  moilture  and  linen  thread. 
If  the  fmall  ball  fufpended  by  a  filk  thread  of  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  beheld  in  the  hand,  about  eight  inches  from  an  eledtrified 
prime  condudtor,  whofe  electricity,  either  pofitive  or  negative,  is  not 
very  ftrong,  it  will  not  be  attradted ;  becaufe,  by  being  infulated,  it 
is  incapable  of  communicating  part  of  it’s  eledtric  matter  to,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  any  from  other  bodies,  and  thus  of  acquiring  an  electricity 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  condudtor.  But  if  the  finger,  or  any  con¬ 
dudting  body,  be  prefented  to  that  fide  of  the  ball  which  is  fartheft 
from  the  prime  condudtor,  it  will  move  towards  the  condudtor,  hav¬ 
ing  either  received  or  loft  electricity  from  the  body  prefented  to  it  ; 
and  after  having  touched  the  prime  condudtor,  it  will  be  repelled  bv 
it,  both  poffeffing  the  fame  kind  of  electricity,  and  having  either  more 
or  lefs  than  their  natural  fhare  of  it.  However,  if  the  infulated  ball 
be  brought  very  near  the  prime  condudtor,  or  the  prime  condudtor 
be  ftrongly  eledtrified,  it  will  be  attradted  without  prefenring  to  it 
any  condudting  fubftance  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  the  natural  electricity  of 
the  ball  will  be  forced  into  the  air,  or  accumulated  on  the  fide  re- 
rnoteft  from  the  condudtor  eledtrified  pofitively;  or  the  redundance 
in  the  ball  will  be  acquired  from  the  air,  or  it’s  natural  quantity  will 
be  accumulated  on  the  fideneareft  to  the  condudtor,  eledtrified  nega¬ 
tively.  If  the  cork  ball  be  fufpended  by  a  linen  thread,  it  will  be 
attradted  at  a  much  greater  diftance;  becaufe  the  eledtric  fluid  will 
eafily  pafs  to  it,  or  from  it  along  the  thread,  as  the  prime  condudtor 
is  eledtrified  pofitively  or  negatively. 

IV.  To  a  ring  of  wire,  at  lealt  a  foot  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
globe  of  the  machine, letpiecesof  fine  linen  thread,  about  five  inches 
long  be  tied  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  inches  from  each  other. 
Let  this  ring  be  held  horizontally  round  the  globe,  the  condudtor 
being  firff  removed,  and  the  globe  turned,  the  threads  will  be  at¬ 
tradted,  and  point  towards  the  center  of  the  globe,  refembling  the 
fpokes  of  a  wheel:  in  this  cafe,  the  eledtric  fluid  paffes  freely  from 
the  perfon  w'ho  holds  the  ring  to  or  from  the  globe,  as  it  is  eledtrified 
negatively  or  pofitively. 

V.  If  a  large  plumy  feather,  as  h,  (fig.  12,  Piute  3,)  be  ftruck 
into  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  globe  he  turned,  it’s  fibres  will 
repel  each  other,  and  expand  in  all  diredtions;  but  if  any  conduct¬ 
ing  fubftance  be  made  to  touch  the  prime  condudtor;  or,  if  the 
point  of  a  needle  be  brought  near  the  feather  or  the  condudtor,  it 
will  ffirink,  the  electricity  being  thus  taken  off;  and  if  the  point  of 
the  finger  be  held  near  the  feather,  it  will  cling  round  it,  and  bend 
to  the  motion  of  the  finger  round  it. 

VI.  If  the  condudtor,  in  fig.  12,  be  placed,  fo  that  the  points  I 
may  almoft  touch  the  globe  of  the  machine;  and  Mr.  Canton’s 
electrometer,  confuting  of  fmall  cork  or  pith  balls  O  and  P, 
annexed  to  the  ends  of  a  linen  thread,  be  fufpended  over  the  wire  N, 
the  threads  will  hang  perpendicularly  and  parallel  toone  another,  and 
the  balls  will  touch ;  but  if  the  globe  be  turned,  the  balls  will  be 
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electrified,  and  repel  each  other,  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  electricity  communicated  to  the  conductor.  They  are  in 
this  cafe  electrified  pofitively,or  they  receive  morcthantheirnatural 
quantity  of  the  cleCtric  fluid,  which  cannot  be  difiipated  in  the  air 
as  they  receive  it,  and  therefore  they  repel  each  other;  but  if  the 
prime  conductor  were  electrified  negatively,  they  would  then  have 
lefs  than  their  natural  quantity,  and  the  cafe  would  be  (till  the  fame : 
no  eleCtric  fubftance  applied  to  the  conductor  can  bring  them  toge- 
-ther;  but  if  the  prime  conductor  be  touched  with  fome  conducting 
lubftance  uninfulated,  the  redundance  would  be  carried  oft,  or  the 
deficiency  fupplied,  and  then  the  balls  would  immediately  come  to¬ 
gether. 

VII.  The  attraction  or  repulfion  of  light  electrified  bodies  may 
be  beautifully  reprefented,  by  fufpending  the  brafs-plate  X  from  the 
prime  conductor,  directly  over  the  plate  Y,  and  about  three  inches 
from  it.  See  fig.  12.  On  the  lower  plate  place  any  light  bodies,  as 
bran^  feathers,  pieces  of  paper,  or  of  leaf-gold,  and  then  work  the 
machine;  upon  which  thefe  light  bodies  will  move  to  and  fro  be¬ 
tween  the  plates,  being  firft  attracted  by  the  upper  plate,  and  then 
repelled  ;  and  having  difeharged  themfelveson  the  lower,  they  will 
be  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  again.  It  fmall  images,  in  the 
fhape  of  men  and  women,  be  laid  on  the  lowTer  plate,  the  images 
will  dance  from  one  plate  to  the  other  in  an  amuling  manner.  If  a 
piece  of  leaf  gold  be  cut  with  a  pretty  large  angle  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  very  acute  one  at  the  other,  it  will  need  no  lower  plate,  but 
w  ill  hang  by  it’s  larger  angle  at  a  fmall  diftanec  from  the  conductor ; 
and  by  the  continual  weaving  motion  of  it’slow’erextremity,have  the 
appearance  of fomething  animated,  nibbling  at  the  conductor,  and 
therefore  called  by  Dr.  Franklin  the  golden  fijh.  If  the  cleCtrical 
bells,  already  deferibed,  be  hung  from  the  fame  conductor,  the 
linging  and  dancing  will  accompany  each  other;  and  the  amufement 
may  be  heightened,  by  oecafionally  touching  the  prime  conductor 
with  a  finger  or  brafs  rod,  which  wouldmake  both  to  ceafc  at  once  ; 
and  when  the  finger  or  rod  is  removed,  both  will  be  renewed.  If 
the  application  of  the  finger  or  rod  be  artfully  concealed,  the  figures 
might  be  made  to  dance,  and  the  bells  to  ring,  feemingly  at  the 
word  of  command.  In  this  experiment,  the  light  bodies,  and  the 
lower  plate,  being  within  the  atmofphere  of  the  upper  electrified 
pi  ate,  becomepofte  fled  of  ^.contrary  e/eCiricity,  by  communicating  part 
of  their  natural  quantity  tothe  conductors  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected  :  and  thus  being  differently-  elcCtrified,  attract  each  other; 
but  when  thefe  bodies  touch  the  upper  plate,  they  are  endued  with 
the  fame  electricity,  and  are  inflantly  repelled  to  the  lower  plate, 
which,  being  electrified  with  a  contrary  electricity,  afliftsin  repelling 
them  back  again  to  the  upper  onc.  If  the  lower  plate  Y,  and  it’s 
ftand,  be  removed,  and  the  light  bodies  be  put  upon  a  clean  dry  pane 
of  glafs,  and  held  by  one  corner  under  the  plate  X,  the  experiment 
would  notfucceed ;  becaufethey  cannot  part  withanyof  their  natural 
quantity  ot  the  fluid,  and  become  poffeflcd  of  an  electricity  contrary 
to  that  of  X ;  but  if  a  finger,  or  any  condu&or  be  prefented  to  the 
lower  fide  of  the  glafs,  the  attraction  and  repulfion  will  take  place, 
beeaufe  the  bodies  will  now  part  with  their  electricity  to  the  upper 
furlaee  of  the  glafs,  and  charge  it,  the  eleCtric  fluid  belonging  to  the 
lower  lurfacc  being  repelled  and  carried  away  by  the  conductor.  If 
the  prime  conductor  were  electrified  negatively,  the  effect  would  be 
the  fame ;  but  the  electricity  of  the  plates  would  be  reverfed,  the  up¬ 
per  plate  being  electrified  negatively,  and  the  lower  plate  electrified 
politively.  If  a  perfon,  Handing  on  an  infulating  ftool,  and  having 
in  hishand  a  chain  fattened  tothe  prime  conductor,  ftretch  theother 
hand  over  the  light  fubltances  on  the  lower  plate,  they  will  perform 
the  dances  already  deferibed. 

VIII.  Let  a  bent  wire  CDE  ( fig.  3,  Plated,)  be  fattened  to 
the  outfide  of  a  coated  jar,  and  be  fo  bent  as  to  have  it’s  knob  E  at 
the  fame  height  with  the  knob  A  of  the  jar  ;  let  a  piece  of  cork  be 
cut  in  the  fhape  ofafpidcr,  and  linen  threads  be  drawn  through  it 
with  a  needle,  and  cut  to  a  proper  length  to  reprefent  it’s  legs ;  and 
then  fufpended  by  a  (ilk  thread,  fo  as  to  hang exa&ly  in  the  middle 
between  the  knobs  A  and  E ;  charge  the  jar,  by  bringing  the  knob 
A  in  contaCl  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  place  it  exactly  where 
it  flood  before  it  was  charged;  the  fpider  will  now  begin  to  move 
from  knob  to  knob,  ftretching  his  legs  towards  each  bail  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  it,  and  grafping  each  ball  with  them  when  he  touches  it, 
as  if  he  were  really  animated,  and  continue  it’s  motion  foraconfi- 
derable  time,  till  the  jar  is  almoft  difeharged.  The  fpider  is  firft 
attracted  by  the  knob  A,  which  communicates  with  the  inlide  of 
the  bottle,  and  receiving  part  of  it’s  electricity,  is  repelled,  and  dif- 
chargesiton  the  knob  E,  communicating  with  the  outfide  of  the 
jar ;  and  it  is  then  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  A  and  E,  till 
the  difeharge  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the 
opipoiltc  electricities  of  the  inner  and  outer  furfaccs  of  the  jar  is  nearly 
rdtored. 


IX.  Let  a  metal  cup,  almoft  full  of  water,  be  fufpended  by  a 
loop  or  bow  from  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  winch  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  turned,  fo  as  to  eleCtrify  the  water;  and  a  finger  be  held 
then  perpendicularly  over  the  water,  and  very  near  it,  the  electrified 
vater  w  ill  rife  in  a  conetowards  the  end  of  the  finger,  and,  in  a  dark 
toum,  a  Itream  of  fire  will  be  feen  to  iflue  from  the  water  to  the 
finger..  If  one  leg  of  a  glafs  fvphon  be  put  into  this  water,  and  the 
other  leg  be  drawn  out  into  a  capillary  bore,  that  the  water  may  only 
juft  drop  out  of  it,  and  the  water  be  eleClrified,  it  will  run  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  itream,  which,  in  the  dark,  will  be  beautifully  illuminated. 
It  an  uneleClrified  perfen  with  his  finger,  or  a  piece  of  metal,  touch 
the  prune  conductor,  the  itream  will  flop,  and  the  light  difappear  ; 
and  when  the  metal  is  removed,  both  w  ill  be  renewed. 

<•'  l  ^c<^r.'c  attraCtlon  and  repulfion  may  be  exhibited  bv  means 
ot  the  eleCtric  light,  by  fixing  two  pointed  wares,  one  in  the  prime 
conductor,  and  the  other  in  the  rubber;  when  the  winch  is  turned, 
the  point  of  the  former  wire  will  be  illuminated  with  a  brush  or 


pencil,  and  that  of  the  latter  with  a  star;  if  an  excited  glafs 
tube  be  brought  near  the  firft  wire,  the  brufh  will  be  turned  alkie 
or  repelled  by  the  atmofphere  of  the  tube ;  and  if  it  be  held  drredlv  . 
oppoiiteto  the  point,  the  brufh  will  vanifh:  but  if  the  excited  tube 
be  brought  near  the  point  of  the  wire,  fixed  upon  the  rubber,  the 
ftar  will  turn  towards  the  tube,  the  w  ire  in  this  cafe  attracting  and 
receiving  the  electricity  of  the  tube.  If  an  excited  flick  of  leafing 
wax  or  other  fubftance  negatively  eleClrified  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  appearances  will  be  directly  tire  reverfe. 

XI.  If  a  fly,  as  D,  (fig.  4,  Plate 87,)  made  of  fmall  brafs  wires 
and  fixed  in  a  brafs  cap,  be  put  upon  the  pointed  wire  K,  and 
ferewed  to  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  wires*/,  b,  c,  d ,  be  pointed 
and  bent  in  the  lame  direction;  when  the  winch  of  the  machine  is 
turned,  a  flame  will  be  feen  at  each  point,  and  the  fly  will  turn 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  letters  a ,  b,  c ,  d ,  contrary  to  that  of 
the  points  of  the  wires;  for  the  air,  contiguous  to  the  points,  be¬ 
comes  poffeffed  of  a  ftrong  electricity,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
the  points,  and  therefore  the  air  and  points  will  repel  each  other. 
This  experiment  maybe  rendered  more  amufing,  by  taflening  the 
figures  of  horfes  cut  in  paper  to  the  wires,  infuch  a  manner,  that 
the  points  may  be  in  their  tails,  and  then  the  horfes  will  feem  to 
purfuc  each  other;  whence  the  experiment  is  called  the  electrical 
horfe-racc.  If  a  circular  plate  of  metal  be  cut  into  the  Ihape  of  a 
ftar,  fo  that  every  point  may  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  center, 
and  the  center  be  made  to  turn  freely  on  a  point,  like  the  wires 
in  the  preceding  experiment,  a  fmall  flame  will  be  feen  at  every 
point,  and  if  the  ftar  be  turned  round,  it  will  exhibit  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  lucid  circle,  without  any  difcontinuance  of  the 
light. 

XII.  The  effeCts  of  cleCtrical  attraClion  and  repulfion  may  be 
reprefented  in  a  very  ftriking  manner,  by  electrifying  a  hoop  of 
metal,  fufpended  from  the  prime  conductor,  about  half  an  inch 
above  a  plate  of  metal,  and  parallel  to  it;  and  placing  a  round 
glafs  bubble,  blowm  very  light,  upon  the  plate  near  the  hoop:  the 
bubble  will  be  immediately  attracted  to  the  hoop,  and  the  part 
which  touches  if,  acquiring  electricity  from  it,  wifi  be  repelled  ;  but, 
as  the  eleCtric  virtue  is  not  diffufed  over  the  W’hole  furface  ot  the 
glafs,  part  of  it  will  be  again  attracted  by  the  hoop,  whillt  the 
cleCtrihcd  part  goes  to  difeharge  it’s  electricity  upon  the  plate  ;  and 
this  will  occafion  a  revolution  of  the  bubble  round  the  hoop,  as  long 
as  the  electrification  is  continued.  In  a  dark  room  the  glafs  ball 
will  be  beautifully  illuminated.  Two  balls  may  be  made  to  move 
round  the  fame  hoop,  one  on  the  inltde  and  the  other  on  the  outfide, 
in  the  fame,  or  in  oppofite  directions  :  if  more  hoops  are  ufed,  a 
greater  number  of  bubbles  may  be  made  to  revolve,  and  a  kind  of 
planetarium  or  orrery  be  conltru<fted,  with  a  ball  over  the  center  of 
the  hoop,  to  reprefent  the  fun  in  the  center  of  the  fyftem. 

XIII.  If  a  metal  rod  with  a  round  knob  be  prefented  to  the  elec¬ 
trified  prime  conductor,  the  cledtric  matter  will  pafs  with  violence 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  an  eleCtric  fpark,  w’ith  the  appearance 
of  fire,  will  be  feen  darting  between  them,  and  a  report,  ufually 
compared  to  a  fnapping  noife,  will  be  heard.  The  longcft  and 
ftrongeft  fpark  will  be  drawn  from  that  end  of  the  prime  conduc¬ 
tor  which  is  the  fartheft  from  the  cylinder,  or  from  the  knob  I  of 
the  rod  BI  fixed  at  the  end  of  it.  See  fig.  4,  Plate  87.  This 
fpark  will  iflue  in  a  great  variety  of  crooked  directions,  exaCtly  rc- 
fembling  the  courfe  of  lightning:  and  the  reprefentation  of  it  may 
be  feen,  fig.  2,  Plate  88.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin  fuppofes,  that 
the  fpark  is  thrown  out  of  a  ftrait  courfe  by  the  denfity  of  the  air, 
increafed  by  the  aCtion  and  re  aCtion  of  the  two  fluids,  which  are 
repulfive  of  one  another.  If  the  brafs  plate  X,  (fig.  12,  Plate  3,) 
be  hung  on  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  room  be  darkened,  ftreanis 
of  fire  will  be  feen  to  iflue  from  the  plate  to  the  knuckles,  held 
near  the  edge  of  it,  and  to  follow  the  hand  moved  round  it’s  edge, 
when  the  conductor  is  electrified.  The  eleCtric  fight  may  be  made 
to  flafh  between  two  metallic  plates,  if  they  are  held  back  to  back, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  about  two  inches  afundcr,  the  one  by 
an  infulated  perfon  connected  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  the 
other  by  a  perfon  Handing  on  the  floor.  When  the  winch  of  the 
machine  is  turned,  flafhes  of  lightning  may  be  ohferved  between 
the  tw'o  plates  fo  denfe  and  fo  'frequent,  that  any  thing  may  be  dil- 
tinguifhed  in  a  dark  room.  Sparks  mav  alfo  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  body  of  a  perfon  infulated  and  connected  w  ith  the  prime 
conductor.  They  may  be  communicated  from  a  fmooth  ball  of 
metal  annexed  to  a  wire  held  in  the  hand  of  the  infulated  perfon  to 
any  other  on  the  floor. 

XIV.  If  two  perfons  he  infulated,  and  one  of  them  be  elec¬ 
trified  politively,  and  theother  negatively,  either  of  them  touching 
a  perfon  Handing  on  the  floor  will  give  a  moderate  fpark;  but  if 
they  touch  one  another,  the  fpark  will  be  much  ftronger,  and  they 
will  both  be  unele&rified,  the  redundancy  of  the  one  l'upplying  the 
deficiency  of  the  other:  but  if  both  perfons  had  been  eleClrified 
cither  politively  or  negatively,  there  would  have  been  no  fpark  on 
their  touching  one  another. 

XV.  There  are  various  methods  of  fetting  fire  to  inflammable 
fpirits  by  the  cleClrie  fpark.  This  may  calily  be  done,  by  fufpending 
from  the  prime  conductor  a  fhort  rod,  with  a  fmall  knob  at  it’s  end, 
and  then  putting  fomc  fpirits  of  wine,  a  little  warmed.,  into  a 
metal  fpoon,  which  ftiould  beheld  about  an  inch  below  the  knob; 
if  the  winch  is  turned,  a  fpark  will  proceed  from  the  knob  and 
kindle  the  fpirits.  If  a  perfon  (landing  on  an  infulating  ltoo!, 
communicating  with  the  prime  conductor,  holds  the  fpoon  in  his 
hand,  and  another  perfon  on  the  floor  brings  his  finger,  or  a  piece 
of  ice  w  ithin  a  fmall  diftance  of  it,  the  fpirits  will  be  let  on  fire*; 
or,  the  fpirits  may  be  held  by  the  perfon  on  the  floor,  and  thein- 
fulated  perfon  may  communicate  thefpark  by  any  conductor.  Many" 
other  fubltances  which  throw  out  an  inflammable  vapour  may  be 
kindled  in  the  fame  manner, 

XVJ.  Gun  powder 
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XVI.  Gun-powder  may  be  fired  by  filling  a  finall  cartridge  of 
paper  or  the  tube  of  a  quill  with  it,  and  infertiogtwo  wires,  one  at 
each  end,  fo  that  their  ends  within  the  quill  or  cartridge  may  be 
about  one-fourth  or  one-filth  of  an  inch  from  one  another;  then, 
if  the  charge  of  a  phial  be  conveyed  through  thefe  wires,  the  fpark 
palling  from  the  inner  end  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  w  ill  fet  fire 
to  the  gun-powder.  Steel-filings  mixed  with  the  powder  will  make 
it  take  fire  more  readily. 

■  XVII.  The  eledtric  light  is  moll:  beautifully  .exhibited  in  glafs 
tubes  and  phials,  exhaufted  of  their  air.  Thus,  if  a  glafs  tube, 
about  two  inches  in  diamercr,  and  about  two  feet  long,  w'ith  a  brafs 
cap  fixed  to  one  end,  and  a  Hop-cock  or  valve  to  the  other,  be  ex¬ 
haufted  of  it’s  air,  it  will  appear  to  be  full  of  light,  whenever  a  fpark 
is  taken  by  it  from  the  prime  condudfor,  or  an  electric  is  difcharged 
through  it.  Thus  alfo,  if  a  wore  be  made  to  pals  through  a  tall 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  end  of  the  w  ire  within  the  receiver 
be  moderately  pointed,  and  the  other  end  furnilhed  with  a  knob; 
when  the  receiver  is  exhaufted  of  it's  air,  and  the  knob  of  the  wire 
brought  into  contadt  with  the  prime  conductor,  every  fpark  will 
pafs  through  the  receiver  in  a  large  diverging  body  of  light,  from 
the  wire  to  the  plate  of  the  air-pump.  The  eledtric  fluid,  in  it’s 
palTage  through  an  exhaulted  tube,  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and 
almolt  three  inches  in  diameter,  affords  a  very  agreeable  IpeCtacle 
in  a  darkened  room.  We  may  obferve,  not  as  in  the  open  air, 
brutbes  or  pencils,  of  rays  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  but  -co- 
rufeations  extending  through  the  w  hole  length  of  the  tube ;  that  is, 
in  this  experiment,  thirty-two  inches,  and  of  a  bright  filver  hue. 
Thefe  do  not  immediately  diverge,  as  in  the  open  air,  but  fre¬ 
quently,  from  a  bafe  apparently  flat,  divide  themfelves  into  lefs 
and  lefs  ramifications,  andrefemble  very  much  the  mol!  lively  co- 
rufeations  of  the  aurora  borealis.  At  other  times,  wrhen  the  tube 
has  been  exhaulted  in  the  moft  perfedt  manner,  the  electricity  has 
been  feen  to  pafs  between  twro  brafs-platcs,  contrived  fo,  that  they 
might  be  placed  at  different  diftanccs  from  each  other,  in  one  con¬ 
tinued  llream,  of  the  fame  dimenlions  through  it’s  whole  length. 
T  he  fame  experiments  were  tried  with  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  very 
ingenioufly  contrived  by  lord  Charles  Cavendilh.  The  apparatus, 
(fee  Jig.  4.  Plate  88,)  confifted  of  a  cylindrical  glafs  tube  of  about 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  feven  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  bent  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thirty  inches  of  each  of  it’s 
extremities  were  nearly  ilrait,and  parallel  to  each  other,  fromw'hich 
an  arch  fprung,  which  was  likewife  of  thirty  inches.  This  tube 
was  carefully  filled  with  mercury :  and  each  of  it’s  extremities  being 
put  into  it’s  bafon  of  mercury,  fo  much  of  the  mercury  ran  out, 
until,  as  in  the  common  barometical  tubes,  it  was  in  equilibrio 
with  the  atmofphere.  Each  of  the  bafons  containing  the  mercury 
was  of  wood,  and  was  fupported  by  a  cylindrical  glafs,  of  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  fix  inches  in  length ;  and  thefe  glalfes 
were  fallened  to  the  bottom  of  a  fquare  wooden  frame,  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  that  to  it’s  top  was  fufpended  by  filk  lines,  the  tube  filled 
with  mercury  before  mentioned ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  this  apparatus 
might  be  moved  together  w’ithout  inconvenience.  The  Torricellian 
vacuum  then  occupied  thefpace  of  about  thirty  inches.  In  making 
the  experiment,  when  the  room  w'as  darkened,  a  wire  from  the 
prime  conductor  of  the  eleClrical  machine  communicated  with  one 
of  the  bafons  of  mercury;  and  any  conductor  touching  the  other 
bafon,  w’hile  the  machine  w’as  in  motion,  the  electricity  pervaded 
the  vacuum  in  a  continued  arch  of  lambent  flame;  and,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  follow  it,  without  the  lead  divergency.  S.  Beccaria 
obferves,  that  no  eledtric  light  is  vifible  in  a  barometer,  in  which 
there  is  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  hence  infers,  that  eleCtric  light  is 
vifible  only  by  means  of  fome  vibrations  w’hieh  it  excites  in  the  air; 
and  Mr.  Wallh  has  lately  difeovered,  that  an  eleCtric  fpark  w'ould 
no  more  pafs  through  a  vacuum  of  the  more  perfect  kind,  made  in 
the  above-deferibed  arched  barometer  by  the  afliitance  of  Mr.  de 
Luc,  than  through  a  ftick  of  folid  glafs.  Mr.  Nairne  conftruCted 
a  barometer  on  purpofe  to  repeat  this  experiment  ;  but  this  was  a 
common  ftrait  tube,  in  which  the  mercury  was  boiled;  and  he  af¬ 
firms,  that  it  was  as  perfeCt  a  vacuum  as  art  could  make ;  but  the 
vacuum  of  this  became  perfectly  luminous  at  three  feet  from  the 
large  conductor  to  the  grand -duke  of  Tufcany’s  machine.  Note, 
Mr.  Walfli’s  was  the  arched  barometer  of  lord  Charles  Cavendilh 
before  mentioned,  and  the  defign  of  Mr.  de  Luc  in  preparing  it, 
was  to  render  the  illuminated  vacuum  more  beautiful.  SeeAu  rora 
borealis,  and  Luminous  Conductor. 

XVIII.  There  have  been  many  contrivances  for  giving  various 
forms  to  the  appearance  of  the  eleCtric  fpark  in  it’s  paflage  from 
one  conductor  to  another.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  board, 
and  a  number  of  wfires,  in  the  following  manner:  let  two  holes  be 
made  through  the  board,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpot  where  a  fpark  is  defired ;  let  the  extremities  of  the  wires, 
neatly  rounded,  come  through  thefe  holes,  and  be  brought  near  to¬ 
gether,  exaCtly  over  the  place;  and  let  the  wires  on  the  back  fide 
of  the  board  be  fo  difpofed,  as  that  an  eleCtic  fpark  mult  take  them 
all  in  the  fame  circuit.  When  they  are  thus  prepared,  all  the 
points  will  appear  luminous  at  once,  whenever  a  lpark  is  taken  by 
them  at  the  prime  conductor.  In  this  manner,  fays  Dr.  Prieftley, 
beautiful  reprefentations  maybe  made  of  any  of  the  conltellations, 
as  of  the  Great  Bear,  Orion,  &c.  and  thus  alfo  may  the  outlines  of 
any  drawing,  as  of  figures  in  tapeftry,  be  represented. 

A  fpiral  line  of  fire  may  be  exhibited  by  the  inltrumcnt  in  fig.  5, 
Plate  88,  compofcd  of  two  glafs  tubes,  CD,  one  within  another, 
and  clofed  with  two  knobbed  brafs  caps,  A  and  B  :  the  innermoft 
tube  has  a  fpiral  row  of  fmall  round  pieces  of  tin-foil  Ituck  on  it  s 
furface,  at  the  diltance  of  about  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch  from  each 
other.  If  one  end  of  this  inltrumcnt  be  prefented  to  the  eleCtrified 
prime  conductor,  every  fpark  will  be  feen  to  pafs  with  a  fpiral  mo¬ 
tion  from  one  of  thefe  pieces  to  the  other  round  the  fmall  tube. 
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A  Rfn  °!t  may  alfo  be  d,fP°fed  of  on  a  flat  piece  of  glafs 
m  fo  as  t0  rePrefent  flowers,  letters,  &c.  and  they 

may  be  illuminated  by  holding  either  extremity  C  or  B,  in  the 
hand,  whi  fithe  other ‘s  prefented  to  the  electrified  prime  conductor. 
. T1A’  lta  .  11'ieets  of  a  quire  of  paper,  or  the  cover  of  a 
h!ko""rd>  be  interpoled  in  the  circuit  of  an  cleCtrical  explofion, 

nSXn  op,“ by  ,h‘  dlrchargt’ and  ,hc  h0,e  ■ 

XX.  The  direction  of  the  elearic  fluid  in  a  difchargC;  may  be 
fliewn,  by  caufing  the  explofion  to  pafs  over  the  furface  of  a  card, 
m  the  following  manner:  lay  two  wires,  one  on  one  fide  of  the 
card,  and  the  other  under  it,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  with  their 
extremities  about  an  inch  difiant;  then  by  connecting  one  of  the 
wires  with  the  outfide  ofa  charged  jar,  and  the  other  wire  with  the 
knob  of  the  jar,  the  elearic  fluid  will  run  over  that  furface  of  the 
card,  upon  which  the  wire  lies  that  is  conneaed  with  the  pofitive 
hde  of  the  jar;  and  in  order  to  pafs  to  the  extremity  of  the  other 
wore,  it  will  break  a  hole  through  the  card  juft  over  the  extremity 
ot  the  wire  that  is  conneaed  with  the  negative  fide  of  the  jar 
lhis  is  a  curious  experiment  of  Mr.  Lullin;  but  the  honourable 
b  rederick Chriltian  Mahling,  counfellorof  Hate  at  Copenhagen,  has 
admirably  improved  this  experiment,  by  firlt  painting  the  card  in  a 
line  about  half  an  inch  broad  on  each  lurface  with  vermillion* 

XXI.  The  courfe  of  the  elearic  fluid  may  alfo  be  exhibited  by 
the  following  experiment  of  Mr.  Henly:  a  fmall  phial  repre¬ 
sented  fig.  g.  Plate  88,  is  coated  on  the  outfidc,  about  three  inches 
from  the  bottom,  with  tin-foil;  to  the  top  is  cemented  a  brafs  cap 
with  a  hole  and  valve,  and  from  the  cap  a  w  ire  proceeds  within  the 
phial,  terminating  in  a  blunt  point.  When  the  phial  is  exhaufted 
of  it  s  air,  a  brafs  ball  is  ferewed  on  the  cap  to  defend  the  valve, 
and  prevent  air  from  getting  into  the  exhaufted  phial.  If  this 
phial  be  held  by  it  s  bottom,  and  the  brafs  knob  be  prefented  to  and 
held  in  contaCt  with  the  prime  conductor  eleCtrified  pofitively,  the 
eleCtric  fluid  will  caufe  a  pencil  of  rays  to  proceed  from  the  wire 
within  the  phial,  as  in  Jig.  3;  and  if  it  be  difcharged,  a  ftar  will 
appear  in  the  room  of  the  pencil,  as  in  fig.  9;  but  if  the  phial  be 
held  by  the  brafs  cap,  and  it’s  bottom  be  made  to  touch  the  prime 
conductor,  then  the  point  of  the  wire  within  it  will  appear  illumi¬ 
nated  with  a  ltar,  when  charging,  and  with  a  pencil,  when  dif- 
charging.  All  thefe  appearances  will  be  reverfed,  when  it  is  pre¬ 
fented  to  a  conductor  eleCtrified  negatively.  See  Luminous  Con¬ 
ductor. 

XXII.  The  direction  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  may  alfo  be  exhibited 
by  fixing  to  the  end  of  the  prime  conductor  remoteft  from  the 
machine,  a  brafs  rod  fix  inches  long,  with  a  brafs  ball  at  it’s  ex¬ 
tremity,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and,  when 
the  winch  of  the  machine  is  turned,  let  the  flame  of  a  wrax  taper  be 
prefented  to  the  ball,  and  it  will  be  blown  almolt  horizontally  from 
the  ball,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  eleCtric  fluid ;  but  if  a  like 
wire  and  ball  be  fixed  to  the  infulated  rubber,  the  flame  of  a  wax 
taper  prefented  to  the  ball,  will  be  blown  upon  the  ball,  fliewing 
the  true  courfe  of  the  fluid  in  it’s  pallage  to  the  rubber  that  is  re¬ 
ceiving  it. 

Mifcellaneous  Experiments  and  Observations. 

The  EleCirical  yack. 

XXIII.  This  is  an  invention  of  Dr.  Franklin’s,  and  turns  with 
confiderable  force;  it  may  be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  a  common 
jack.  A  fmall  upright  lhaft  of  wood  paffes  at  right  angles  through 
a  thin  round  board  of  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  turns  on  a 
lharp  point  of  iron  fixed  in  the  lower  end,  while  a  ftrong  wire  in 
the  upper  end,  palling  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  brafs  plate, 
keeps  the  fhaft  truly  vertical.  About  30  radii,  of  equal  length, 
made  of  fafh-glafs,  cut  into  narrow'  flips,  iflue  horizontally  from 
the  circumference  of  the  board,  the  ends  moft  diftant  from  the 
center  being  about  four  inches  apart.  On  the  end  of  every  one  a 
brafs  thimble  is  fixed.  If  now  the  wire  of  a  bottle  eleCtrified  in 
the  common  wray  be  brought  near  the  circumference  of  this  wheel, 
it  will  attraCt  the  neareft  thimble,  and  fo  put  the  wheel  in  motion. 
That  thimble  in  palling  by,  receives  a  fpark;  and  thereby  being 
eleCtrified,  is  repelled,  and  fo  driven  forwards;  while  a  fecond, 
being  attracted,  approaches  the  wire,  receives  a  fpark,  and  is 
driven  after  the  firlt,  and  fo  on,  till  the  wheel  has  gone  once  round ; 
when  the  thimbles  before  eleCtrified  approaching  the  wire,  inftead 
of  being  attracted,  as  they  were  at  firlt,  are  repelled,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  prefently  ceafes.  But  if  another  bottle  which  had  been  charged 
through  the  coating,  or  other  wife  negatively  eleCtrified,  is  placed 
near  the  fame  wheel,  it’s  ware  will  attraCt  the  thimble  repelled  by 
the  firft,and  thereby  double  the  force  that  carried  the  wheel  round* 
The  wheel  therefore  moves  very  fwiftly,  turning  round  12  or  15 
times  in  a  minute,  and  with  fuch  force,  that  a  large  fowl  fpitted 
on  the  upper  lhaft  may  be  roafted  by  means  of  it. 

Imitation  of  the  Planetary  Motions. 

XXIV.  From  the  prime  conductor  fufpend  fix  concentric  hoops 
of  metal,  at  diftances  from  each  other;  under  them,  on  a  ftand, 
place  a  metal  plate  at  the  diltance  of  about  half  an  inch.  Then 
place  upon  the  plate  w'ithin  each  hoop,  and  near  to  it,  a  round 
rrlafs  bubble  blown  very  light ;  thefe  bubbles  and  the  diltances  be¬ 
tween  the  hoops  Ihould  correfpond  to  the  different  diameters  of  the 
planets,  and  thofe  of  their  orbits;  but  as  that  cannot  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vaft  difproportion  betwxen  them,  it  mult  fufficchere 
to  make  a  difference  that  bears  fome  relation  to  them.  Now',  the 
hoops  being  eleCtrified,  the  bubbles  placed  upon  the  plate,  near  the 
hoops,  will  be  immediately  attracted  by  them,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  round  the  hoops  as  long  as  the  electrification  con¬ 
tinues.  If  the  electricity  is  very  ftrong,  the  bubbles  w  ill  frequently 
be  driven  off  from  the  hoops,  and  make  a  variety  of  furprifing 
motions  round  their  axis, and  running  hither  and  thither  on  the  plate, 
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after  which  they  will  come  hack  to  the  hoops*  and  run  round  them 
as  before.  If  the  room  is  darkened,  all  theglafs  balls  will  appear 
■beautifully  illuminated. 

Imitation  of  Rain  and  Snow. 

^XV.  Put  a  quantity  of  brafs  dull  into  a  coated  jar,  and  when  it 
is  charged,  invert  it,  and  throw  fome  of  the  dull  out,  which  will  be 
fpread  in  an  equable  and  uniform  manner  on  any  flat  furface,  and 
fall  j ult  like  rain  or  fnow.  May  it  not  be  queftiont'd,  fays  an  in¬ 
genious  writer,  whether  water  falling  from  the  higheft  region  of 
the  clouded  atmofphere,  would  not  meet  the  earth  in  much  larger 
drops,  or  in  catarads,  if  the  coalcfcing  power  of  the  drops  was  not 
counteracted  by  their  eledric  atmofpheres. 

The  Aurora  Borealis. 

XXVI.  Take  a  phial  nearly  ofthelhape  and  fizeof  a  Florence 
flalk;  fix  a  flop-cock  or  valve  to  it’s  neck,  and  exhaufl  it  of  air  as 
much  as  poffible  wfith  a  good  air-pump.  If  this  glafs  is  rubbed 
in  the  common  manner  ufed  to  excite  eledrics,  it  will  appear  lu¬ 
minous  within,  being  full  of  a  flaihing  light,  which  plainly  re- 
fembles  the  aurora  borealis,  or  northern  light.  This  phial  may 
alfo  be  made  luminous  by  holding  it  by  either  end,  and  bringing 
the  other  end  to  the  prime  condudor;  in  this  cafe,  all  the  cavity 
of  theglafswill  inflantly appcarfull  offlalhing  light,  which  remains 
in  it  for  a  confiderable  time  after  it  has  been  removed  from  theprime 
condudor.  J  nftead  of  the  above-deferibed  glafs  vclfcl,  a  glafs  tube, 
exhaufted  of  air  and  hermetically  fealed,  may  be  ufed,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  better  advantage.  The  molt  remarkable  circumflance 
of  this  experiment  is,  that  if  the  phial  or  tube,  after  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  prime  conductor  (and  even  feveral  hours  after 
it’s  flaihing  light  has  ceafed  to  appear]  be  grafped  with  the  hand, 
flrong  flalhes  of  light  will  immediately  appear  within  the  glafs, 
which  often  reach  from  one  of  it’s  ends  to  the  other. 

The  Magic  Picture. 

XXVII.  This  is  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Kinnerfley:  and  more 
calculated  to  give  furprife,  than  any  other  experiment.  It  is 
made  in  the  following  manner:  having  a  large  metzotinto,  wuth  a 
frame  and  glafs,  (fuppofe  of  the  king)  take  out  the  print,  and  cut 
a  pannel  out  of  it  near  two  inches  diitantfrom  the  frame  all  round. 
If  the  cut  be  through  the  pidure,  it  is  nothing  the  worfe.  With 
thin  pafie,  or  gum  w'ater,  fix  the  board  that  is  cutoff  on  the  infide 
of  theglafs,  prefling  it  fmooth  and  clofe  ;  then  fill  up  the  vacancy, 
bv  gilding  the  glafs  well  with  leaf  gold  or  brafs.  Gild  likewfife  the 
inner  edge  of  the  back  of  the  frame  all  round,  except  the  top  part, 
and  form  a  communication  between  that  gilding  and  the  gilding 
behind  the  glafs;  then  put  in  the  board,  and  that  fide  is  finifhed. 
Turn  up  the  glafs,  and  gild  the  forelide  exadly  over  the  back  gild¬ 
ing;  and  when  it  is  dry,  cover  it,  by  parting  on  the  pannel  of  the 
pidure  that  has  been  cut  out ;  obferving  to  bring  the  corrcfpondent 
parts  of  the  board  and  pidure  together,  by  which  the  pidure  will 
appear  of  a  piece,  as  at  firfl;  only  part  is  behind  theglafs,  and  part 
before.  Laftly,  hold  the  pidure  horizontally  by  the  top,  and  place 
a  little  moveable  gilt  crowm  on  the  king’s  head.  If  now  the  pidure 
is  moderately  eledrified,  and  another  perfon  take  hold  of  the  frame 
with  one  hand,  fo  that  his  fingers  touch  it’s  infide  gilding,  and  wuth 
the  other  endeavour  to  take  off  the  crown,  he  will  receive  a  terrible 
blow',  and  fail  in  the  attempt.  The  operator,  who  holds  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  the  upper  end,  where  the  infide  of  the  frame  is  not  gilt,  to 
prevent  it’s  falling,  feels  nothing  of  the  Ihock ;  and  may  touch  the 
face  of  the  pidure  w  ithout  danger,  w  hich  he  pretends  to  be  a  teft  of 
his  loyalty, 

Diffufion  and  Suhdivifion  of  Fluids. 

XXVIII.  A  drop  of  water  hanging  from  the  condenfing  ball  of 
an  electrified  condudor,  will  rtretch  towards  water  placed  in  a  cup 
Undent,  lengthening  and  fhortening  itfelf  according  to  the  force  of 
the  electricity. 

XXIX-  Place  a  drop  of  water  on  the  prime  condudor,  turn  the 
machine,  and  long  zig-zag  fparks  may  be  taken  from  it ;  the  drop 
will  take  a  conical  figure,  the  body  that  receives  the  fpark  will  be 
wetted,  and  the  fpark  will  be  confiderably  longer  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  condudor  wuthout  the  w'ater. 

XXX.  Stick  a  piece  of  fealing-wax  on  the  condudor,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  ealily  fet  on  fire  by  a  taper;  while  it  is 
flaming,  turn  the  cylinder,  the  w'ax  will  become  pointed,  and  fhoot 
out  an  almoft  invilible  thread  into  the  air,  to  the  length  of  a  yard 
and  more.  If  the  filaments  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  wax  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  fhcet  of  paper,  the  paper  will  be  covered  by  them  in  a 
very  curious  manner,  and  the  particles  of  the  wax  will  be  fo  far 
fubdivided  Its  to  refemble  fine  cotton.  To  fallen  the  piece  of  wax 
conveniently  to  the  condudor,  flick  it  firrt  onafmall  piece  of  paper, 
then  tw'ifl  the  end  of  the  paper  fo  as  to  fit  one  of  the  holes  which 
are  made  in  the  prime  'Condudor;  when  it  is  thus  placed,  it  may  be 
readily  fired  by  a  taper. 

XXXI.  Infulatc  a  fountain  made  by  condenfcd  air,  and  which 
emits  only  one  flream;  eledrify  the  fountain,  and  the  ftream  w  ill 
be  feparated  into  a  great  number  ;  thefe  will  diffufe  thcmfelvcs 
equally  over  a  large  fpaee  of  ground.  By  laying  a  finger  upon  the 
condudor,  and  taking  it  ofi'again,  the  operator  may  command  either 
the  Angle  flream  or  the  divided  one  at  pleafltre. 

XXXII.  Eledrify  two  fmall  infulated  fountains  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  eledric  powders;  the  ftreams  of  both  will  be  difperfed  into 
very  minute  particles,  which  will  run  together  at  the  top,  and  come 
down  in  heavy  drops,  like  a  fhower  of  rain. 

~  The  cicttrical  Jhock  denotes  the  explolion  between  the  oppofite 
tides  of  a  charged  eledric;  fo  called,  becaufe,  if  the  difeharge  from 
one  to  the  other  be  made  through  the  body  of  an  animal,  it  occa- 
hons  a  ludden  motion  by  the  contradion  of  the  mufcles  through 
which  it  palles,  and  a  difagreeable  fenfation.  The  force  of  the 


Block  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  coated  furface,  the  thinnefs 
of  the  glafs,  and  the  power  of  the  machine  by  which  it  is  charged. 
It’s  velocity  is  almoft  inftantaneous,  as  it  has  not  been  found  to  take 
up  the  leaft  fenfible  fpaee  of  time  in  parting  to  the  greateft  diftances. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  eledrical  Ihock  is  weakened  by 
being  communicated  through  different  perfons  in  contad  with  one 
another.  It  is,  indeed,  obffruded  in  it’s  paflage,  even  through  the 
belt  condudors;  as  it  wfill  prefer  a  fhort  paflage  through  the  air,  to 
a  long  one  through  the  moft  perfed  condudors ;  and  if  the  circuit  be 
interrupted,  either  byeledrics,  or  very  imperfed  condudors  of  a 
moderate  thicknefs,  the  Ihock  will  rend  them  in  it’s  paflage,  dif- 
perfe  them  in  every  diredion,  and  exhibit  the  appearance  ofa  hid¬ 
den  expanfion  of  the  air  about  the  center  of  the  Ihock.  A  flrong 
Ihock  made  to  pafs  through  or  over  the  belly  of  a  mufcle,  forces 
ittocontrad;  and  fent  through  a  fmall  animal  body,  deprives  it 
inflantly  of  life,  and  haftensit  to  putrefadion.  It  gives  polarity  to 
magnetic  needles,  reverfes  the  poles,  and  produces  effeds  precifely 
fimilar,  though  inferior  in  degree,  to  thofe  of  lightning. 

There  are  various  ways  of  receiving  and  tranfmitting  the  eledric 
Ihock.  If  a  perfon  puts  one  hand  to  the  coating  of  a  charged  jar, 
and  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  to  the  wire,  he  will  receive  a  Ihock 
through  his  arms  and  breaft.  If  a  number  of  perfons  join  their 
hands,  or  for  the  fake  of  varying  the  experiment,  tread  on  one 
another’s  toes,  or  lav  their  hands  on  each  other’s  heads,  and  a  perfon 
at  one  end  of  the  circuit  touch  the  outfide  of  a  jar,  whilft  a  perfon 
at  the  other  extremity  touches  the  wire,  the  Ihock  w:ill  be  felt  by  all 
at  the  fame  time.  The  Ihock  mav  alfo  be  communicated,  if  a 
bafon  of  w'ater  be  placed  between  every  two  of  the  perfons  who  are 
to  receive  it,  and  they  dip  the  fingers  of  the  hands  in  the  water,  that 
w'ould  otherw'ife have  beenjoined.  See  Circuit.  Elcdricfhocks 
may  likewife  be  given  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  without 
affeding  the  reft,  by  bringing  that  part  only  into  the  eledrical 
circuit :  thus,  if  a  chain  conneded  with  the  outfide  of  a  jar  charged 
by  the  prime  condudor,  be  tied  with  a  lilk  firing  or  ribband  to  the 
elbow,  and  another  chain  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
Ihoulder,  and  brought  into  contad  with  the  prime  condudor,  the 
Ihock  will  only  be  felt  from  the  Ihoulder  to  the  elbow. 

A  Table  fhewfing  what  kind  of  eleftricity  is  excited  in  different 
bodies,  when  rubbed  with  different  fubftances. 

Every  fubftance  wfith  W'hich  it 


Back  of  a  ca  t 
Smooth  glafs 


Rough  glafs 


Tourmalin 


Hare’s  Ikin 


White  filk 


Black  filk 


Sealing-wax 


Baked  wood 


Pofitive 

Pofitive 

f  Pofitive 
J  Negative 

Pofitive 
_  Negative 
fi  Pofitive 

I  Negative 

{Pofitive 
Negative 

f  Pofitive 
J  Negative 

f  Pofitive 
J  Negative 


Pofitive 

Negative 


has  been  hitherto  tried. 
Every  fubftance  hitherto  tried, 
except  the  back  of  a  cat. 

Dry  oiled  filk,  fulphur,  metals. 
Woollen  cloth,  quills,  wood, 
paper,  fealing-wax,  white 
wax,  the  human  hand. 
Amber,  air. 

Diamond,  the  human  hand. 
Metals,  filk,  load- ftone,  leather, 
hand, paper,  baked  wood. 
Other  fine  furs. 

Black  filk,  metals,  black  cloth. 
Paper,  hand,  hairs,  weafel’s 
Ikin/ 

Sealing-wax. 

Hare’s,  weafel’s,  and  ferret’s 
Ikin,  load-ftone,  brafs,  filver, 
iron,  hand. 

Metals. 

Hare’s,  wcafel's,  and  ferret’s 
ikin,  hand,  leather,  woollen 
cloth,  paper. 

Silk. 

Flannel. 

If  an  eledric  be  brought  near  to  an  eledrified  body,  the  circum- 
ftances  will  be  the  fame  during  the  approach  of  one  to  the  other  ; 
however,  when  the  eledric  has  received  a  lmall  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  eledrified  bodv,  it  will  ftill,  in  fome  cafes,  exhibit 
flrong  cleft  ricities  on  different  fides,  and  repeated  changes  may  fomc- 
times  be  obferved  from  pofitive  to  negative  eleftricity  in  the  fame 
eledric  ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  explained  by  the  non-conduding 
quality  of  an  eledric,  and  the  difpofition  which  bodies  have  to  ac¬ 
quire  An  cleft ricity  contrary  to  that  of  another  contiguous  eledrified 
body. 

The  Leyden  Phial. 

M.  Monnier  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  wrho  difeovered  that  the 
Leyden  phial  would  retain  it’s  cleft ricity  for  a  confiderable  time  after 
it  w’as  charged,  and  to  have  found  it  to  dofofor  thirty-fix  hours, 
in  time  of  froft;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  French  as  well  as 
Englifh  philofophers  made  feveral  experiments,  which,  wfith  a  little 
greater  degree  of  attention,  would  have  led  them  to  the  difeovery 
of  the  different  quality  of  the  eleftricity  on  different  fides  of  the  glafs. 
But  this  was  referved  for  the  ingenious  dodor  Franklin,  who,  in 
explaining  the  method  of  charging  the  Leyden  phial,  obferves, 
that  when  one  fide  of  the  glafs  is  eledrified  pofilively,  or  plus,  the 
other  fide  is  eledrified  negatively,  or  minus;  lo  that  whatever  quan¬ 
tity  of  fire  is  throwm  upon  one  fide  of  the  glafs,  the  fame  is  thrown 
out  of  the  other  ;  and  in  a  phial  not  charged,  none  can  be  throw  n 
into  the  infide,  when  none  can  be  got  out  from  the  outfide;  and 
there  is  really  no  more  eledric  fire  in  the  phial  after  it  is  charged 
than  before;  all  that  can  be  done  by  charging  being  to  take  from 
one  fide  and  convey  to  the  other.  Dr.  Franklin  alftTobfervcd,  that 
glafs  wTas  impervious  to  ele  ft  ricity,  and  that,  therefore,  finec  the 
equilibrium  could  not  be  reftored  to  the  charged  phial  by  any  inter¬ 
nal  communication,  itmuft  be  done  by  condudors  externallvjoin- 
ing  the  infide  and  the  outfide.  Thefe  capital  difeoveries  he  made  . 
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by  obferving,  that  when  a  phial  was  charged,  a  cork-ball  fufpended 
on  (ilk,  would  be  attracted  by  the  outlide  coating,  when  it  was  re¬ 
pelled  by  a  wire  communicating  with  the  infide,  and  vice  verfa. 
But  the  truth  of  this  maxi  m  appeared  moreevident,  when  he  brought 
the  knob  of  the  wire  communicating  with  the  outlide  coating  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  wire  communicating  with  the  inlide  coating, 
and  fufpended  a  cork-ball  between  them  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  the 
ball  was  attracted  by  them  alternately,  till  the  phial  was  dif- 
charged. 

Dr.  Franklin  alfo  lliewed,  that  when  the  phial  was  charged,  one 
fide  lolt  exactly  as  much  as  the  other  gained,  in  reltoring  the  equi¬ 
librium.  Hanging  a  fmall  linen  thread  near  the  coating  of  an 
electrical  phial,  hcobferved,  that  whenever  he  brought  his  finger 
near  the  wire,  the  thread  was  attracted  by  the  coating  ;  for  as  the 
fire  was  taken  from  the  inlide,  by  touching  the  wire,  the  outlide 
drew  in  an  equal  quantity  by  the  thread.  He  likewile  proved,  that 
the  coating  on  one  fide  of  a  phial  received  jult  as  much  electricity  as 
was  emitted  from  the  difeharge  of  the  other,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  he  infulated  his  rubber,  and  then,  hanging  a  phial  to  his 
conductor,  he  found  it  could  not  be  charged,  even  though  his  hand 
was  held  conftantly  to  it  ;  becaufe,  though  the  electric  fire  might 
leave  the  outlide  of  the  phial,  there  was  none  collected  by  the  rubber 
to  be  conveyed  into  the  inlide.  He  then  took  away  his  hand  from 
the  phial,  and  forming  a  communication  by  a  wire  from  the  out- 
fide  coating  to  the  infulated  rubber,  he  lound  thar  it  was  charged 
with  eafe.  In  Ihisqafe  it  was  plain,  that  the  very  fame  fire  which 
left  the  outlide  coating,  was  conveyed  by  the  way  of  the  rubber, 
the  globe,  and  the  conductor,  and  the  wire  of  the  phial,  into  the 
inlide.  This  new  theory  of  charging  the  Leyden  phial  led  Dr. 
Franklin  to  obferve  a  greater  variety  of  faCts  relating  both  to 
charging  and  difeharging  it,  than  other  philofophers  had  attended 
to.  This  maxim,  that  whatever  the  phial  takes  in  at  one  furface,  it 
lofcs  at  another,  led  Dr.  Franklin  to  think  of  charging  leveral 
phials  together  with  the  fame  trouble,  by  connecting  the  outlide  of 
one  with  the  infide  of  another;  wherebv  the  fluid  that  was  driven 
out  of  the  firft,  would  be  received  by  a  fecond,  &c.  By  this  means 
he  found,  that  a  great  number  of  bottles  might  be  charged  with  the 
fame  labour  as  one  only  ;  and  that  they  might  be  charged  equally 
high,  were  it  not  that  every  bottle  receives  the  new  fire,  and  lofes 
it’s  old  with  fome  reludtance,  or  rather  gives  fome  fmall  refifiance  to 
the  charging.  On  this  principle  he  conftrudted  an  eledtrical  battery. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  firfi  began  his  experiments  upon  the  Leyden 
phial,  he  imagined  that  the  eledtric  fire  was  all  crowded  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  non-eleCtric,  in  contaCf  with  the  glafs  ;  but  he  af¬ 
terwards  found,  that  it’s  power  of  giving  a  Ihock  lay  in  the  glafs 
itfelf,  and  not  in  the  coating,  by  the  following  ingenious  analyfis 
of  the  bottle.  In  order  to  find  where  the  llrength  of  the  charged 
bottle  lay,  he  placed  it  upon  glafs;  then  firfi  took  out  the  cork  and 
the  wire,  and  finding  the  virtue  was  not  in  them,  he  touched  the 
outfide  coating  with  one  hand,  and  put  the  finger  of  the  other  into 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ;  when  the  fhock  was  felt  quite  as  ftrong 
as  if  the  cork  and  wire  had  been  in  it.  He  then  charged  the  phial 
again,  and  pouring  out  the  water  into  an  empty  bottle,  infulated, 
expedted,  that  if  the  force  refided  in  the  water,  it  w'ould  give  the 
fhock,  but  he  found  it  gave  none.  He  then  judged,  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  fire  mud  either  have  been  loft  in  decanting,  or  muft  remain  in 
the  bottle  ;  and  the  latter  he  found  to  be  true  ;  for,  filling  the 
charged  bottle  with  frefli  water,  he  found  the  Ihock,  and  wasfatif- 
fied  that  the  power  of  giving  it  refided  in  the  glafs  itfelf.  The 
fame  experiment  was  made  with  panes  of  glafs,  laying  the  coating 
on  lightly,  and  changing  it,  as  the  water  had  been  before  changed 
in  the  bottle,  and  the  relult  was  prccifely  the  fame.  He  proved  in 
other  ways  that  the  eledtric  fire  refided  in  the  glafs. 

From  the  above  account  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  method  of  analyfing 
the  Leyden  phial,  the  manner  of  charging  and  difeharging  it,  and 
the  reafon  of  the  procefs  are  eafily  underftood.  1  hus,  if  a  coated 
phial  be  placed  near  the  prime  condudtor  ( Plate  87,  fig.  4..)  fo  that 
the  knob  of  it’s  wire  may  be  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  winch  of 
the  machine  (fig.  5 ,)  be  turned,  the  index  of  the  electrometer 
E,  fixed  to  the  conductor,  will  gradually  rife  as  tar  as  go0  nearly, 
and  then  reft,  which  fhews  that  the  phial  has  received  it’s  lull 
charge ;  then,  if  the  difeharger  (fig.  3  J  be  held  by  it’s  glafs  handle, 
undone  of  it’s  knobs  be  applied  to  tile  outfide  coating  ot  the  phial, 
and  the  other  be  brought  near  the  knob  of  the  wire,  or  near  the 
prime  conductor  that  communicates  with  it,  a  report  will  be  heard, 
and  luminous  fparks  will  be  difeovered  between  the  difeharger  and 
the  conducing  fubftances  communicating  with  the  fides  of  the 
phial ;  and  by  this  operation  the  phial  will  be  difeharged.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  ufing  the  difeharger,  a  perfon  touches  the  outfide  of  the 
phial  with  one  hand,  and  brings  the  other  hand  near  the  wire  of 
the  phial,  the  fame  fpark  and  report  will  be  oblerved,  and  a  llioek 
will  be  felt,  that  affedts  the  wrifts  and  elbows  ;  and  when  the  Ihock 
is  ftrong,  the  breaft  likewife  ;  and  a  Ihock  may  be  given  to  any 
fingle  part  of  the  body,  if  that  part  alone  be  brought  into  the  circuit. 
If  a  number  of  perfons  join  hands,  and  the  firlt  of  them  touches 
the  outlide  of  the  phial,  and  the  laft  touches  the  w  ire  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  infide,  they  will  all  feel  the  Ihock  at  the  fame  time. 
If  the  coated  phial  be  held  by  the  wire,  and  the  outfide  coating  be 
prefented  to  the  prime  condudtor,  it  will  be  charged  as  readily,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  in  this  cafe  the  outfide  will  be  politive, 
and  the  inlide  negative ;  and  if  the  prime  condudfor,  by  being  con- 
nedted  with  the  rubber  of  the  machine,  be  electrified  negatively,  the 
phial  would  be  charged  in  the  lame  manner  ;  but  the  fide  that 
touches  the  condudfor  would  be  eledfrified  negatively,  and  the  op- 
pofite  fide  would  be  eledfrified  pofitively.  But  it  the  phial  be  in¬ 
sulated,  and  the  fame  procefs  repeated,  the  index  of  the  elec¬ 
trometer  will  foon  rife  to  90°*  )’ei  the  phial  w  ill  remain  unchaiged ; 


becaufe  the  outfide,  having  no  communication  with  the  earth,  &c. 
cannot  part  with  it’s  own  electricity,  and,  therefoic,  the  inlide  can 
acquire  no  addi  tional  quantity ;  but  when  a  chain,  or  any  other  con¬ 
ductor,  connects  the  outfide  of  the  phial  with  the  table,  the  phial 
nny  be  charged  as  before.  Moreover,  if  a  phial  be  infulated,  and 
one  fide  of  it,  inftcad  of  being  connected  with  the  earth,  be  con¬ 
nected  u  ith  the  infulated  rubber,  whillt  the  other  fide  communicates 
with  the  prime  condudtor,  the  phial  will  be  expeditioufiy  charged  ; 
becaufe,  whillt  the  rubber  exhaufts  one  fide,  the  other  fide  is  fup- 
plied  by  the  prime  conductor  :  and  in  this  way  the  phial  is  charged 
with  it’s  own  electricity  ;  or  the  natural  eledtric  matter  of  one  of  its 
hdes  is  thus  thrown  on  it’s  other  fide.  This  laft  experiment  maybe 
di verbified,  by  infulating  the  phial,  and  placing  it  with  it’s  wire  at 
the  diftance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  prime  condudtor,  and 
holding  the  knob  of  another  w  ire  at  the  fame  diftance  from  it’s  out¬ 
fide  coating ;  then  turn  the  wfinch  of  the  machine,  and  a  fpark 
will  be  oblerved  to  proceed  from  the  prime  condudfor  to  the  wire  of 
the  phial,  and  another  fpark  will  pals  at  the  fame  time  from  the  out¬ 
fide  coating  to  the  knob  of  the  wire,  prefented  towards  it  ;  and  thus 
it  is  feen,  that  as  a  quantity  of  the  cledtric  matter  is  entering  the 
infide  ot  the  phial,  an  equal  quantity  of  it  is  leaving  the  outfide.  If 
the  wire  prefented  to  the  outfide  of  the  phial  be  pointed,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  illuminated  with  a  star  ;  but  if  the  pointed  wire  be  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  coating  of  the  phial,  it  will  appearilluminated  with  a 
brush  of  rays.  See  Charge,  Electrical  J/oock,  and  Experi¬ 
ments,  &c.  in  Electricity. 

Mr.  Cavallo  has  deferibed  the  conftrudtion  of  a  phial,  which, 
when  charged  by  an  eledtrical  kite,  in  examining  the  ltate  of  the 
clouds,  or  in  any  other  way,  may  be  put  into  the  pocket,  and  which 
will  retain  it’s  charge  for  a  considerable  time.  Befidesthe  coating 
on  the  infide  and  outfide,  which  this  phial  has  like  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  a  glafs  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  cemented  into  it’s  neck,  and 
pafles  within  the  phial,  having  a  fmall  wire  faftened  to  it’s  lower 
extremity,  which  touches  the  inlide  non-eledtric  coating.  The 
wire,  with  the  knob  of  this  phial,  is  cemented  into  another  glafs 
tube,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  long,  and  fmaller  than  the  tube  ce¬ 
mented  into  the  neck  of  the  phial.  The  wire  is  cemented  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  only  it’s  knob  projedts  out  of  one  end,  and  a  fmall 
length  of  it  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  If  this  piece,  with  the 
wire,  be  held  by  the  middle  of  the  glafs  tube,  it  may  be  put  in  or 
out  of  the  tube,  which  is  in  the  neck  of  the  phial,  fo  as  to  touch 
the  fmall  wire  at  the  lower  extremity  of  it ;  and  this  may  be  done 
without  difeharging  the  phial,  if  it  be  charged.  A  phial  of  this 
kind  has  been  kept  in  a  charged  ftate  for  fix  weeks. 

Electricity  being  a  feienee  that  often  deceives  the  fenfes,  and  as 
the  young  electrician  frequently  finds  himfelf  miltaken  in  things 
which  perhaps  he  may  have  before  conlidered  as  the  moft  certain  ; 
we  have  therefore,  for  his  better  information,  judged  it  expedient 
to  fubjoin  the  following 

Practical  Rules  neceffiary  to  be  obfierved  by  young  Practitioners. 

It  often  happens  that  young  electricians  are  at  a  lofs  to  affign  the  • 
reafon,  why  fome  experiments  do  not  fuccecd  as  deferibed  in  the 
Syftem  on  Electricity.  Sometimes  the^  are  in  polfeftion  of  very  good 
inllruments,but,by  reafon  of  fome  circumftanceor  other  unattended 
to,  they  are  quite  ufclefs  in  their  hands.  This  indeed  cannot  be 
remedied  by  any  thing  but  practice,  and  it  is  by  long  ufe  that  the 
electrician,  as  well  as  the  pradtitioner  in  any  art  or  feienee,  becomes 
fo  good  an  operator,  as  to  ufe  his  inftrumentsto  the  belt  advantage. 
A  lew  rules  are,  however,  very  necellary  to  guide  him  in  his  ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  although  thefe  alone  are  infufficient  to  make  a  perfon 
a  complete  practical  eledtrician  ;  vet,  when  accompanied  with  the 
adtual  management  of  the  apparatus,  they  facilitate  the  ufe  of  it, 
and  render  the  performance  of  the  experiments  more  accurate  and 
expeditious. 

The  firft  thing  that  the  young  eledtrician  Ihould  obferve,  is,  the 
prefervation,  and  care  of  his  inftruments.  I  he  eledtrical  machine, 
the  coated  jars,  and  in  Ihort  every  part  of  the  eledtrical  apparatus* 
Ihould  be  kept  clean,  and  as  free  as  poffible  from  dull  and  moilture. 
When  the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  air  dry,  efpecially  in  clear  and 
frofty  weather,  the  eledtrical  machine  will  always  work  well.  But 
when  the  weather  is  very  hot,  the  eledtrical  machine  is  not  fo  pow¬ 
erful  ;  nor  in  damp  weather,  except  it  be  brought  into  a  warm  room, 
and  the  cylinder,  the  Hands,  the  jars,  &c.  be  made  thoroughly  dry. 

If  fevcraljars  are  connected  together,  among  which  there  is  one 
that  is  apt  to  difeharge  itfelf  very" foon,  then  the  other  jars  will  alfo 
foon  be  difeharged  with  that  ;  although  they  may  be  capable  of 
holding  a  very  great  charge  by  themfelves.  The  eledtrician  muft  be 
cautious  left,  by  fome  circumftance  not  adverted  to,  the  Ihock  Ihould 
pafs  through  any  part  of  his  body;  for  an  unexpected  Ihock,  though 
not  very  ftrong,  may  occafion  feveral  difagreeable  accidents.  In 
making  the  difeharge,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  difeharging  rod 
be  net’placed  on  thethinneft  part  of  the  glafs,  for  that  may  caufe 
the  burfting  of  the  jar. 

When  large  batteries  are  difeharged,  jars  will  often  be  found 
broken  in  it,  which  burft  at  the  time  of  the  difeharge  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Nairne  fays  he  has  found  a  very  effcAual 
method  ;  which  is,  never  to  difeharge  the  battery  through  a  good 
condudtor,  except  the  circuit  be  at  leaft  five  feet  long.  Mr.  Nairne 
adds  that  ever  fince  ho  made  ufe  of  this  precaution,  he  has  dif- 
char|red  a  very  large  battery  near  a  hundred  times,  without  ever 
breaking  a  lingle  jar,  whereas  before,  he  was  continually  breaking 
them  But  here  it  muft  be  conlidered,  that  the  length  otthe  circuit 
weakens  the  force  of  the  Ihock  proportionably  ;  the  highelt  degree 
of  which  is  in  many  experiments  required. 

This  ingenious  writer  on  electricity  further  obferves,  as  follows: 
“  When  a  coated  phial  is  cracked,  either  by  a  fpon.taneous  difeharge, 
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or  by  any  other  accident,  I  remove  the  outfide  coating  from  the  frac¬ 
tured  part,  and  then  make  it  moderately  hot  by  holding  it  to  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  whilft  it  remains  hot,  I  apply  burning  fealing 
wax  to  the  part,  foas  tocoverthe  fradlure  intirely ;  taking  care  that 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wax  is  rather  more  than  the  thicknefs  of  the 
glafs.  Laltlv,  I  cover  all  the  fealing  wax,  and  alfo  part  of  thefur- 
tace  of  the  glafs  bevond  it,  with  a  competition  made  with  four  parts 
of  bees-wax,  one  of  relin,  one  of  turpentine,  and  a  very  little  oil  of 
olives;  v\hich  compofition  1  Spread  upon  a  piece  of  oiled  filk,  and 
appivitin  the  manner  of  a  plaiiter.  With  this  method  I  have  re¬ 
paired  fevcral  broken  phials  fo  effectually,  thatafter  being  frequently 
charged,  they  were  at  lall  broken  by  a  fpontaneous  difeharge,  but  in 
a  different  part  of  the  glafs. 

“  Here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  when  jars,  or  glafs  in  general, 
that  is-  coated  for  the  purpofe  of  charging  and  difeharging,  is  in  any 
manner  covered  with  cement  or  fealing  wax,  it  breaks  moreealily 
by  a  fpontaneous  difeharge ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  frac¬ 
ture  generally  lies  ori  the  limits  of  the  cement. 

“  It  is  advifeable,  when  ajar,  and  efpecially  a  battery,  has  been 
difeharged,  not  to  touch  it’s  wires  with  the  hand,  before  the  difehar¬ 
ging  rod  be  applied  to  it’s  fides  a  fecond,and  even  a  third  time;  as 
there  generally  remains  a reliduum  of  thecharge.  This  rdiduum  is 
in  a  great  meafure  occafioned  by  the  electricity,  that,  when  the  jar  is 
charging,  fpreads  itfclf  over  the  uncoated  part  of  the  glafs  near  the 
coating,  which  will  not  be  difeharged  at  firft,  but  gradually  returns 
to  the  coating  after  the  difeharge,  which  is  fometimes  very  confide- 
rable. 

“  When  any  experiment  is  to  be  performed,  which  requires  but  a 
fmall  part -of  the  apparatus,  the  remaining  part  of  it  fliould  be  placed 
at  a  dillance  from  the  machine,  the  prime  condudlor,  and  even  from 
the  table,  if  that  is  not  very  large.  Candles,  particularly,  fliould  be 
placed  at  a  coniidcrable  dillance  from  the  prime  condudlor,  for  the 
effluvia  of  their  flames  carry  off  much  of  the  eledlric  fluid. 

“  Lalllv,  the  young  eledlrician  fliould  be  cautioned  not  to  depend 
on  firlt  appearances  in  electricity.  A  new  phenomenon  may  juftly 
excite  his  curiofity;  it  is  laudable  to  remark  it,  and  to  purfue  the 
hint;  but  at  the  fame  time,  even  the  doubtful  affertion  of  a  new  fadl 
fliould  never  be  made,  till  after  a  number  of  fimilar  and  concurring 
experiments.” 

It  having  been  our  endeavour,  in  forming  thepreceding  Syflem,  to 
colledi  and  arrange,  in  a  methodical  and  accurate  manner,  the  effen- 
tial  parts  of  electricity,  fo  as  to  render  it’s  application  eafy,  pleafant, 
and  obvious  to  the  practitioner ;  and  by  bringing  together  experi¬ 
ments  of  tiic  fame  kind,  make  them  naturally  illuflrate  each  other, 
and  thus  point  out  the  ffrength  or  difeover  the  weaknefs,  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  deduced  from  them  ;  we  therefore  trull  the 
whole  will  prove  equally  inilrudive  and  amufing,  as  well  to  the  flu- 
dent,  as  to  thofe  more  deeply  verfed  in  this  pleafing  and  ufeftil 
fcience. 

ELECTRUM,  is  a  term  fometimes  applied  to  amber ;  but  more 
frequently  denotes  a  mixed  metal, of  great  value  among  theancients. 

Electrum  minerale ,  a  metallic  mafs  formed  of  tin  and  copper, 
and  martial  regulus  of  antimony.  The  mafs  is  powdered,  and  deto¬ 
nated  with  nitre  and  charcoal,  to  a  kind  of fcoria;  then  powdered 
whilft  hot,  and  digefled  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  whence  a  tindlure  of  a 
red  colour  is  obtained,  w  hich  is  efteemed  a  deobftruent. 

ELECTUARY,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  in  which  both  officinal 
and  extemporaneous  medicines  are  frequently  made.  It  may  be 
conlidered  as  a  number  of  bolufes  united  together,  but  is  madefome- 
what  fofter,  by  an  addition  of  a  due  proportion  of  preferves  or  fy- 
rups.  When  the  confiftence  is  very  foft,  it  is  called,  fometimes, 
by  the  name  of  opiata. 

’  The  principal  conlideratiort  in  preferring  officinal  electuaries,  is, 
that  fuch  things  only  be  put  together,  as  will  not,  by  any  oppolite 
qualities,  dellroy  one  another,  or  lofe  their  natural  properties,  by 
lying  long  in  this  manner ;  and  likewife  that  the  whole  be  of  a  eon- 
liftcnce  that  will  hold  ingredients  of  different  gravities  in  equal 
mixture.  v 

Extemporaneous  electuaries  differ  principally  from  the  officinal,  in 
that  the  latter  are  confined  to  fuch  things  as  will  for  a  long  time 
keep  together;  whereas  the  former  may  be  ventured  on  with  mate¬ 
rials  which  will  not  remain  long  without  change,  provided  they 
agree  in  intention;  asconferves  with  the  tellaceous  powders,  pre¬ 
parations  with  fteel,and  the  like,  willcontinue  together  long  enough 
for  prefent  ufe,  but  will  not  lie  jnany  days  without  fermenting  and 
fpoiling. 

The  ftrongcr  cathartics  ought  not  to  be  trufted  in  this  form,  be- 
caufe  the  manner  of  taking  does  not  fufficicntly  afcertairi  the  dofe. 
The  moft  powerful  alexipharmics  alfo,  which  are  commonly  given 
in  acute  cafes,  are  not  conveniently  thus  trufted,  fo  that  an  electuary 
is  hardly  ever  met  with  in  a  fever.  The  quantity  of  an  extempora¬ 
neous  electuary  fliould  feldom  exceed  three  ounces;  and  thereabout 
will  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  conferve,  two  drams  of  the  common 
powder,  with  a  fuffleient  quantity  of  fyrup,  amount  to;  though 
cinnabar,  and  fome  of  the  heavier  things,  will  not  take  up  fo  much  ; 
and  if  this  rule,  as  to  quantity,  be  not  obferved  by  the  preferiber, 
but  more  be  ordered,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  compounder  to 
doit  for  him,  by  proportioning  the  materials  fuitable  thereto,  as  by 
making  up  halt  or  a  third  of  what  is  diredted. 

Electuaries  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruits,  are  lefs  difpofed  to  keep 
than  others,  on  account  of  the  great  tendency  thcfefubjedls  have  to 
Ferment  and  putrefy.  Hence  a  lenitive  eleCtuary  can  never  keep  long, 
efpecially  if  made  too  thin. 

Electuary  t  fcammonio,  the  compofition  otherwife  called  elec- 
tuarium  caryocojlinum.  1  he  compofition  is  alfo  fo  much  altered,  that 
inftcad  of  an  ounce,  a  dram  and  a  half  is  now  a  common  dofe.  The 
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prefeription  for  it  is  this:  take  fcammony,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
cloves  and  ginger,  of  each  fix  drams ;  oil  of  carraway  feeds,  half  a 
dram  ;  honey,  half  a  pound ;  mix  all  into  an  eleCtuary. 

ELEEMOSYNA  carucarum ,  or  pro  aratris,  or  aratri,  in  our 
ancient  culloms,  a  penny  which  king  Ethelred  ordered  to  be  paid 
for  every  plough  in  England,  towards  the  fupport  of  the  poor^  Some¬ 
times  it  is  alfo  called  elcemojyna  regis ,  becaul'e  firfl  appointed  by  the 
king, 

Eleemosyn^e  is  alfo  ufed  for  poffefflons  belonging  to  churches. 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS,  in  our  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  the  al¬ 
moner,  or  peculiar  officer  who  received  the  elecmojynary  rents  and 
gifts  and  diftributed  them  to  pious  and  charitable  ufes.  There  was 
fuch  an  officer  in  all  religious  houfes.  The  bifhops  alfo  ufed  to  have 
their  almoners,  as  now  the  king  has. 

ELEGANCE,  an  ornament  of  politenefs  and  agreeablenefs,lhewn 
in  any  difeourfe,  with  fuch  a  choice  of  rich  and  happy  expreffions, 
as  to  rife  politely  above  the  common  manners,  fo  as  to  ftrike  people 
of  a  delicate  tafte,  anu  diffufe  a  relilh  which  affedts  every  body. 

It  is  obferved  that  elegance,  though  irregular,  is  preferable  to  re¬ 
gularity  without  elegance ;  that  is,  by  being  too  fcrupulousot  gram¬ 
matical  conftrudlion,  we  lofe  certain  licanfcs  wherein'  the  elegance  of 
language  confifts. 

Elegance,  impainting,  a  certain  manner  which  embellifhes 
and  heightens  objcdls,  either  as  to  their  form;  colour,  or  both,  with- 
out  deltroying  or  perverting  the  truth.  It  is  not  feen  in  the  corredl- 
nefs  of  the  deiign,  as  appears  from  Raphael,  and  the  antique.  It  is 
moft  fenlibly  perceived  in  works  otherwife  carelefs  and  inaccurate, 
as  in  Corregio,  where,  notwithilandingall  the  defedts  as  tojullnefs 
of  deiign,  there  is  an  elegance  even  in  the  manner  of  the  deiign  itfclf, 
as  well  as  in  the  turns  of  the  attitudes,  &c. 

ELEGIA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  byfome  authors  to  the  arundo 
feriptoria ,  or  writing  reed,  common  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

ELEGIAC,  in  ancient  poetry,  any  thing  belonging  to  elegy. 

Elegiac  verfes  are  alternately  hexameter  and  pentameter,  as  in  the 
following  verfes  of  Ovid: 

Flebilis  indignos,  elegeia,  fclve  capillos : 

Ah  nimis  cx  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  eritl 


Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  pentameter  preceded  the  hex¬ 
ameter,  as  in  the  following  verles  of  Athcnteus : 

Xzfiruv,  y.su  M Ocmnm©-  e<piJ 
®etxs  <PiXot«t(§K 

Quintilian  efteems  Tibullus  the  chief  of  the  elegiac  poets :  but  the 
younger  Pliny  gives  the  preference  to  Propertius. 

ELEGIT,  in  lawr,  a  judicial  writ,  which  lies  for  him  who  has 
recovered  debt  or  damages,  or  upon  a  recognizance  in  any  court, 
againft  one  not  able  in  his  goods  to  fatisfy  the  fame. 

This  writ  is  diredled  to  the  flieriff,  commanding  him  to  make  de¬ 
livery  of  half  the  party’s  lands,  and  all  his  goods,  oxen  and  hearts  for 
the  plough  excepted.  It  fliould  be  fuedout  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  the  judgment,  and  Ihould  be  returned  when  executed. 

The  creditor  lhall  hold  the  moiety  of  the  faid  land  fo  delivered  to 
him,  till  his  whole  debt  and  damages  are  fatisfied;  and  during  that 
time  he  is  tenant  by  elegit. 

ELEGY,  a  mournful  and  plaintive  kind  of  poem. 

As  elegy,  at  it’s  firft  inftitution,  was  intended  for  tears,  it  ex- 
preffed  no  other  fentiments,  it  breathed  no  other  accents,  but  thofe 
of  forrow  ;  with  the  negligence  natural  tcaftlidlion,  it  fought  lefs  to 
pleafe  than  to  move,  and  aimed  at  exciting  pity,  not  admiration.  By 
degrees,  however,  elegy  degenerated  from  it’s  original  intention,  and 
was  employed  upon  all  forts  of  fubjedts,  gay  or  fad,  and  efpecially 
upon  love.  Ovid’s  book  of  Love,  the  poems  of  Tibullus  and  Pro¬ 
pertius,  notwithftanding  they  are  termed  elegies,  are  fometimes  fo 
far  from  being  fad,  that  they  are  fcarce  ferious.  The  chief  fubjedls 
then  to  which  elegy  owes  it’s  rife,  is  death  and  love  :  that  elegy  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  moft  perfedt  in  it’s  kind  which  has 
fomewhat  of  both  at  once :  fuch,  for  inftance,  where  the  poet  be¬ 
wails  the  death  of  fome  youth  or  damfel  falling  a  martyr  to  love. 

The  firft  inventor  of  the  elegy  is  not  known :  Horace  allures  us,  it 
was  a  point  not  fettled  among  the  grammarians  even  in  his  time, 
who  the  author  was: 


Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emi/erit  auflor, 

Grammatici  certant,  id  adhuefub  judice  lis.  eji. 

•“  Who  was  the  author  of  the  petty  elegy. 

Is  in  difpute — e’en  fchoolmen  dil'agree.” 

The  office  of  elegy  is  well  defined  by  M.Boileau: 

La  plaintive  elegie,  en  long  habits  dc  deuit. 

Split,  les  ckeveux  epars,  genii r  fur  un  cercueil : 

Elle  print  des  aimans  la  joye,  id  la  trijlejje  ;  . 

Elate,  menace ,  Write,  appaife  une  maitrejje. 

“In  mourning  weeds  fad  elegy  appears. 

Her  hair  difhcvcll’d,  and  her  eyes  in  tears : 

Her  theme,  the  lover’s  joys,  nor  lefs  his  pains ; 

By  turns  flic  lings,  fooths,  threatens,  and  complains.” 

The  didtion  of  elegy  ought  fo  be  clean,  eafy,  pcrfpicuous,  expref- 
fivc  ol  the  manners,  tender  and  pathetic;  not  opprelfed  with  fen- 
tenccs,  points,  &e.  No  apoftrophes  are  allowed ;  and  the  fentence 
ought  to  be  generally  clofed  (at  leal!  in  Latin  eompolitions)  in  every 
diltich,  or  two  lines.  In  lhort, 

“  The  model  of  this  poem  fliould  be  made, 

And  ev’fy  part  of  all  it’s  ftrudlure  laid. 

And  all  diredled  to  fome  certain  end. 

And  verfe  on  verfe  perpetually  depend, 

And  all  concerted — ere  one  line  be  penn’d.”' 

ELEMENT. 
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ELEMENTARY,  fomethiog  that  relates  to  the  principles  or 

elements  of  bodies. 

The  whole  fpace,  included  within  the  concave,  or  orbit  of  the 
moon,  ys  called  the  elementary  region,  as  being  the  feat,  or  fphere, 
of  the  four  vulgar  elements ,  and  the  bodies  compounded  thereof. 

In  the  Comte  de  Gabalis,  the  author  gives  the  appellation  elemen¬ 
tary  people  to  a  kind  of  beings  i'uppofed  to  inhabit  the  elements ,  and 
who  are  only  known  by  what  they  call  tht  philo fophers,  or  fays.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  perforis,  the  element  of  fire  is  inhabited  by  falamari- 
ders  ;  water,  that  is,  the  fea  and  rivers,  by  nymphs,  or  oridians  ; 
earth,  by  gnomes  and  gnomides  ;  and  air,  by  fylphs  and  fylphides. 

ELEMENT,  in  phyfiology,  a  term  ufed  by  philofophers  to  de¬ 
note  the  original  component  parts  of  bodies,  or  thofe  into  which 
they  are  ultimately  refolvible. 

The  elements  of  Aridotle  were  four,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire. 
See  Aristotelian  Philojophy. 

.  Cartefians  admit  only  three  elements,  the  firft  a  materia ftb- 
tilis,  or  fine  dull;  the  fecond,  a  coarfer,  but  round  kind  ;  and  the 
third,  a  hill  more  irregular  and  hooked  kind  of  particles.  See  the 
article  Cartesian  Philojophy . 

Concerning  the  true  elements  of  nature,  the  incomparable  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  thus  explains  himfelf  in  his  Optics  :  “  It  feems  probable 
to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  lolid,  maify, 
hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  fuch  figns  and  figures, 
and  with  l'uch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fpace,  as 
moft  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that  thefe 
particles,  being  folid,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bo¬ 
dies  compounded  of  them  ;  even  fo  very  hard,  as  never  to  wear  or 
break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God 
himfelf  nrade  one  in  the  firft  creation.  While  the  particles  continue 
intire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and 
texture  in  all  ages :  but,  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces, 
the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them  would  be  changed.  Water 
and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles,  and  fragments  of  particles, 
would  not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture,  now,  with  water  and 
earth  compofed  of  intire  particles  in  the  beginning  ;  and  therefore, 
that  nature  may  be  lading,  the  changes  of  corp»  *eal  things  are  to  be 
placed  only  in  the  various  fepurations  and  new  allocutions  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  thefe  permanent  particles  ;  compounded  bodies  being  apt  to 
break,  not  in  the  midft  of  folid  particles,  but  where  thofe  particles 
are  laid  together,  and  only  touch  in  a  few  points.” 

Elements,  in  chemiftry,  are  the  principles,  or  component 
parts,  to  which  all  bodies  may  be  ultimately  reduced.  They  are 
thefe  five  :  i,.  Water,  or  phlegm,  which,  in  the  chemical  analyfis 
of  them,  rifes  fir  Id  in  form  of  vapour.  2.  Air,  which  efcapes  un- 
feen  in  great  quantities  from  all  bodies,  fo  as  to  conditute  half  the 
fublfance  of  fome  of  them.  3.  Oil,  which  rifes  after,  and  appears 
fwimming  on,  the  furface  of  the  water.  4.  Salt,  which  is  either 
volatile,  or  rifes  in  the  hill,  as  that  of  animal  fubflances  ;  or  fixed, 
as  that  of  vegetables,  which  is  obtained  by  reducing  them  to  afhes, 
making  a  lixi.ium  or  ley  of  thefe,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
moihure  ;  by  which  means  the  fait  lhoots  into  cryhals.  5.  Earth, 
or  what  is  called  caput  mortuum ,  being  what  remains  of  the  allies 
after  the  fait  is  extradled.  This  is  the  lah  element  of  all  bodies, 
which  can  be  no  farther  altered  by  any  art  whatfoever.  See 
Water,  Air,  See. 

Numerous  experiments  have  indubitably  proved,  that  the  four 
principles,  fait,  oil,  water,  and  earth,  are  always  found  in  all  plants, 
in  what  manner  foever  analyfed  ;  that  thefe  principles  are  more  or 
lefs  volatile,  or  fixed,  according  to  the  different  manners  of  analy- 
fing  ;  that  this  difference  arifes,  not  only  from  the  different  force  of 
fire,  but  alfo  from  the  fermentation  of  the  mixt,  preceding  the 
analyfis  :  that  a  vehement  fire,  rendering  different  elements  equally 
volatile,  confounds  them  in  the  analyfis  ;  that  the  fire  evaporates, 
and  abfolutely  lofes  feveral  parts  ;  and  that  to  have  the  elements  as 
pure  as  may  be,  only  fermentation,  and  a  gentle  fire,  mult  be  ufed. 

Element,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  denotes  the  principles  and  foun¬ 
dations  of  any  art  or  fcience  :  thus,  we  fay,  the  elements  of  fpeech, 
the  firft  elements  of  grammar,  &c. 

Elements  of  mathematics  have  been  delivered  by  feveral  authors 
in  their  courfes,  fyftems,  See. 

The  elements  of  Euclid  are  the  firft  and  belt  fyftem  of  geometry. 
We  have  abundance  of  editions  and  comments  on  the  firft  fifteen 
books  of  Euclid’s  Elements.  But  as  the  whole  fifteen  books  do  not 
feem  neceffary,  efpecially  for  young  mathematicians,  fome  authors 
have  chofen  only  the  firft  fix,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  at  moft. 

Elements,  in  aftronomy,  are  thofe  principles  deduced  from 
aftronomical  obfervations  and  calculations,  and  thofe  fundamental 
numbers,  which  are  employed  in  the  conltruction  of  tables  of  the 
planetary  motions. 

ELEMI,  or  Elemv,  in  pharmacy,  a  pellucid  refin,  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  intermixed  with  yellowifh  particles,  and  often  much  of  the 
colour  and  confidence  of  wax  ;  of  a  pretty  brifk  bitter,  though  not 
difagreeable  tafie;  and  a  fmell  fomewhat  like  that  of  fennel.  It 
totally  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  in  diftillation  with 
water,  llxteen  ounces  of  gum  yield  one  ounce  of  effential  oil.  It 
flows  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  a  large 
and  tall  tree,  of  the  olive  kind,  growing  in  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia. 
Felix^ 

The  factitious,  or  counterfeit,  is  ufually  made  of  refin  wafhed  in 
oil  of  afpic  ;  though  the  ill  fmell,  and  white  colour  of  this,  might 
eafiiy  difeover  the  fraud.  The  natural  gums,  obtruded  for  elemy, 
are, 

1.  A  gum  brought  from  the  American  iflands,  in  cags  of  differ¬ 
ent  weights,  covered  up  with  the  leaves  of  a  plant  unknown  in 
Europe. 

The  fecond  migfit  be  taken  for  common  refin,  but  for  it’s  fmell, 
which  is  fomewhat  fweeter,  and  more  aromatic. 
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pearls  antNuity,  a  k>nd  of  ear-rings,  fet  with  large 

etuifitio*'  loSic>  th'c  Latins  called  argumentum,  and  in- 

theaDDnnnri  fS’  or  fallacious  argument,  which  deceives  under 
fophijm.  a  truth  »  thc  famc‘  M'uh  what  is  otherwife  called 

diltine^lA^CH^RU1l?’ in  pharmac-v’  3  mixture  offugar  with  a 
preferit^ufe. 5  m  "  “  bn"=  U  t0  mix  with  aqueous  fluid  for 

de?r;"d  ai]  °rlinCe  °f  fanc  a[ld  dry  loaf  fugar  to  an  impalpable  pow¬ 
der,  m  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  glafs  peflle  ;  then  add  to  it,  bv  de¬ 
grees,  a  dram  of  any  cflential  oil,  or  half  a  dram,  if  the  oil  be^  very 
tenacious  i  continue  rubbing  them  together  till  the  oil  be  thoroughly 
rmxed,  and  drank  into  the  fugar.  The  oil,  in  this  operation,  ufually 
diflufes  a  fragance  to  a  great  diitance  ;  wherefore,  to  prevent  the  lofs 
of  it  s  hner  parts,  the  operation  fhould  be  performed  as  quick  as 
poll;  ble,  andthe  mortar  covered,  and  the  peflic  furrounded  bya  clean 
linen  cloth  ;  and  if  a  little  quantity  of  the  white  of  an  e™  be  added 
in  the  grinding,  and  mixed  in  with  thc  l'ugar  and  oil,  the  oil  thus 
becomes  more  eafiiy  milcible,  but  the  mixture  will  riot  keep  fo  long 
w.thout  growing  rancid.  If  thefe  elejascharurns  be  carefully  pre¬ 
parted,  and  put  up  in  clean  dry  giaifes,  exaCtly  clofed  with  glafs 
hoppers,  they  may  be  preferved  perfect  a  long  time  ;  and  in  this 
manner  very  effectual  medicines  may  be  eafiiy  carried  from  place  to 
pLce,  and,  upon  occafion,  directly  ufed  upon  a  journey,  by  mixing 
a  frnall  quantity  of  them  in  a  glafs  of  wine.  An  ekofacck.rum,  ot 
mixture  of  the  fame  nature,  at  lead,  might  be  alfo  made,  by  mixing 
an  cflential  oil  with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  by  grinding,  by  which 
means  alfo  a  kind  of  foap  is  obtained  ;  but  alkalies,  thus  mixed,  de- 
firoy  the  grateful  properties  of  the  effential  oils,  and  change  their 
natural  fades  and  odours. 


ELEOSEL1NUM,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  paludapium  or  fmallage. 

ELhPHANl  ,  e/ephas,  in  the  Linnaean  fydem  of  zoology,  the 
name  of  a  difli'nCt  genus  of  the  brut  a,  in  the  clafs  of  mammalia.'  The 
characters  which  make  the  diftin&ion  of  this  genus,  are,  that  the 
elephant  has  no  dentes  inc fores,  or  cutting-teeth,  and  that  the  canine, 
or  dog-teeth,  of  the  upper-jaw  are  very  long  ;  that  it  has  a  very  long, 
flexible  probofeis,  and  altnod  naked  body.  The  probofeis  is  a  long, 
cartilaginous  trunk,  formed  of  many  rings,  and  terminated  with  a 
frnall  moveable  hook.  This  trunk  ferves  the  animal  indead  of  a 
hand,  to  convey  any  thing  into  the  mouth,  and  to  defend  it  from  it’s 
enemies  ;  the  nodrils  are  at  the  end  of  the  probofeis ,  which  is  the 
organ  of  feeling  and  of  fmell,  both  which  fenles  the  elephant  poffeffes 
in  a  very  exquidte  degree.  Befides  the  probofeis,  the  elephant  has  two 
larges  tulhes  projecting  from  the  upper-jaw,  and  bending  a  little  up¬ 
wards.  The  larged  of  thofe  imported  into  England  are  feven  feet 
long,  and  weigh  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  each.  The  eyes 
of  this  animal  are  frnall ;  it’s  ears  large  and  pendulous  ;  the  back  is 
arched  ;  the  lips  are  thick  and  clumfy  ;  thc  neck  thort ;  the  feet  are 
round  and  undivided,  but  terminated  at  their  margins  with  five 
frnall  hoofs  ;  the  knees  are  flexible  ;  it  has  two  paps  on  the  bread  ; 
the  tail  refembles  that  of  a  hog,  and  the  ikin  is  very  thick  and  cal¬ 
lous,  and,  when  drefled,  impenetrable  by  a  mufket-ball,  of  adufky 
colour,  and  has  a  few  fcattered  hairs  on  it.  The  elephant  is  the  lar¬ 
ged  of  all  land  animals,  and  is  laid  to  grow  to  twelve  or  even  fifteen 
feet  high.  See  Plate  7 o,fg.  2. 

Elephants  are  found  both  in  Afia  and  Africa  ;  but  thofe  of  Afia 
are  the  larged,  though  they  are  much  more  numerous  in  Africa. 
They  are  laid  to  go  a  year  with  young,  to  bring  forth  one  at  a  time, 
to  be  thirty  years  before  they  attain  their  full  growth,  and  to  live 
120  or  130  years. 

The  elephant,  notwithdanding  it’s  enormous  fize,  is  exceedingly 
fwift  ;  andfo  drong,  that,  after  being  tamed,  they  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  pieces  of  artillery,  frnall  towers  with  a  number  of 
people  in  them,  and  alfo  vad  loads  ;  yet,  notwithdanding  it’s  fize 
andfirength,  it  is  the  mod  docile  and  tradable  of  all  animals.  Na- 
turalids  relate  many  indances  in  which  they  have  difeovered  a  fen- 
fibility  of  benefits,  a  refentment  of  injuries,  a  modedyj  and  an  am¬ 
bition,  of  a  very  furprifing  degree. 

Although  thefocial  difpofition  in  the  elephant  be  exceeding  drong  5 
yet  whenever  the  females  come  in  feafon,  it  immediatelv  gives  place 
to  the  lfronger  and  more  interelting  paflion  of  love.  Theyoblerve 
the  greated  delicacy  in  their  amours,  abhorring  nothing  fo  much  as 
to  be  fecn  by  their  companions.  The  troop  divide  themfelves  into 
couples,  deal  off  into  the  mod  fecret  places  of  the  fored,  and  then 
give  way  to  all  the  impulfes  of  nature,  which  are  lively  and  lading 
in  proportion  to  the  long  period  of  abdinenee  ;  for  the  female  goes 
with  young  a  year,  and  it  is  only  once  in  three  years  that  the  lea- 
fon  of  love  returns.  They  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  which,  as 
foon  at  it  comes  into  the  world,  is  as  large  as  a  wild  boar,  and  is 
furnifhed  with  teeth  ;  however,  the  large  tulks  do  not  make  their 
appearance  till  fome  time  after,  and  at  thc  age  of  fix  months  they 
are  feveral  inches  long.  Elephants  of  this  age  are  as  large  as  an  ox, 
when  in  a  natural  date.  But  it  is  incredible  how  they  degenerate 
when  enflaved  and  under  the  management^  men.  Their  difgud 
and  chagrin  for  the  lofs  of  liberty  feems  never  to  depart  from  their 
minds.  &In  this  date,  though  they  feel,  at  the  proper  feafons,  the 
dronged  defires  for  the  fex,  no  art  can  allure  them  to  copulate  :  but 
the  natural  paffion,  redrained  by  an  excefs  of  moriedy,  burfts  out 
into  fuch  violent  fits  of  fury  and  refentment,  that  the  dronged  chains 
are  hardly  fufneient  to  command  them.  This  is  a  driking  difference 
betwixt  the  elephant  and  mod  other  tamed  animals.  It  is  only  the 
individual  that  we  canenflave;  the  fpecies,  in  fpite  of  all  our  en¬ 
deavour,  dill  retain  their  original  freedom  and  independence. 

Elephants ,  even  in  a  lavage  Hate,  are  peaceable  and  gentle  crea- 
*  9R  tures. 
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tures.  They  never  ufe  their  weapons  but  in  defence  of  themfelves 
or  companions.  Their  facial  difpofitions  are  fo  ftrong,  that  they 
arc  feldom  found  alone,  but  march  always  in  large  troops:  the 
oldeft  and  mod:  experienced  lead  the  van  ;  the  younger,  or  lame  ones, 
keep  in  the  middle  ;  and  thofe  of  a  fecond  rate,  as  to  age,  walk  in 
the  rear.  The  females  carry  their  young  on  their  tulks  embracing 
them  at  the  fame  time  with  their  trunk.  They  feldom  march  in 
this  regular  order  but  when  they  reckon  the  journey  dangerous,  fueh 
as  an  expedition  to  cultivated  lands,  where  they  exped  to  meet  with 
refi fiance.  On  other  occafions,  they  are  lefs  cautious ;  fome  of  them 
falling  behind  or  feparating  from  the  reft,  but  feldom  fo  far  as  to  be 
without  the  reach  of  afliflanee,  by  alarming  and  allcmbling  their 
companions.  It  is  only  thefe  wanderers  that  the  hunters  dare  at¬ 
tack  :  for  it  -would  require  a  whole  army  to  affail  a  troop  of  them  ; 
and  even  an  army  would  be  unable  to  conquer  them  without  loling 
4  number  of  lives.  It  is  dangerous  to  offer  them  the  lead  injury  : 
for  they  run  ftrait  upon  the  offender  ;  and  although  the  weight  of 
their  body  be  great,  their  Heps  are  fo  large,  that  they  eafily  outrun 
the  fwifted  man,  whom  they  either  pierce  with  their  tufks,  orfeize 
with  their  trunk,  dart  him  in  the  air  like  a  done,  and  then  trample 
him  under  their  feet.  But  they  never  attack  any  perfon,  unlefs 
when  provoked.  However,  as  they  arc  extremely  fendble  and  deli¬ 
cate  with  regard  to  injuries,  it  is  always  prudent  to  keep  out  of  their 
way.  Travellers  who  frequent  thefe  countries  kindle  large  fires, 
and  beat  drums  during  the  night,  in  order  to  prevent  their  approach. 
After  being  once  attacked  by  men,  or  falling  into  any  ambulh,  they 
arc  laid  never  to  forget  the  injury,  but  fearch  for  every  opportunity 
of  getting  revenge.  As  they  are  endowed  perhaps  w;ith  a  more  ex- 
quilitc  fenfation  of  fmell  than  any  other  animal,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  their  nofe,  they  can  feent  a  man  at  a  very  great  didance, 
and  trace  him  by  his  footdeps. 

J  u\  i  u  s  Caffar,  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic,  being  pro- 
hioited  from  putting  the  figure  of  his  own  head  on  their  coin,  fub- 
dituted  that  of  the  elephant ;  thus  flattering  his  ambition  by  a  very 
trivial  circumdance  ;  as  in  the  Punic  language,  Casfar  fignified  an 
elephant,  l  he  elephant  was  afterwards  ufed  as  a  fymbol  of  fovereign 
power,  of  eternity,  and  of  piety  towards  the  Deity. 

Elephants,  taming  of.  The  method  of  taking  and  earning  this 
creature,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  is  as  follows ;  the  natives  pitch 
upon  a  proper  place  for  a  warren,  or  park,  which  is  broad  at  the 
entrance,  and  grows  narrower  farther  in,  till,  at  the  end,  it  is  fo 
narrow,  that  an  elephant  cannot  turn  himftlf,  and  it  runs  on  of  this 
narrownefs  fo  far,  that  twenty  elephants  may  dand  in  it  one  behind 
another.  When  the  inclofure  of  this  warren  is  finifhed,  all  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  places  aflemble,  and  make  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  round  the  woods,  where  they  know  there  are  elephants,  which 
takes  in,  perhaps,  fixty  miles.  The  men  now  dand  at  twenty- five 
yards  didance,  and  kindle  fires  between  them,  and  make  all  the 
noife  they  can,  by  fhouting,  blowing  horns,  beating  drums,  and  the 
like,  and,  by  degrees,  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  warren.  The 
elephants  run  from  the  fires  and  noife,  and  confequently  can  go  no 
where  but  towards  the  warren  ;  the  men,  who  every  where  furround 
them,  except  on  the  warren  fide,  follow  upon  them  in  this  manner, 
till  they  come  together,  and  make  a  ring,  and  the  elephants  are  driven 
into  the  inclofure.  When  thefe  creatures  perceive  that  they  are 
thus  taken,  they  make  refidance,  and  often  turn  upon  the  men,  but 
there  are  always  near  the  warren  fences  of  poles,  lying  flat  upon  the 
ground,  which  the  hunters  need  only  raife  up,  and  they  keep  in  the 
prey,  fo  that  they  can  neither  efcape,  nor  injure  them  ;  they  then 
purfue  the  elephants  with  firebrands,  and  drive  them  into  the  narrow 
part,  where  they  cannot  turn. 

They  arc  from  this  place  taken  one  by  one,  and  led  to  the  flable, 
-each  between  two  tame  elephants  bred  for  that  purpofe,  the  points  of 
whofe  long  teeth  are  cut  ;  and  thefe,  if  the  w'ild  elephant  be  trouble- 
fome,  will  lay  hold  of  his  trunk  with  their’s,  and  beat  him  wdth 
their  teeth.  A  man,  fitting  upon  each  of  the  tame  elephants,  direds 
them  by  a  flaff  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  with  w'hich  he  occafionally 
touches  their  heads,  and  orders  them  as  he  pleafes,  without  bridle, 
or  any  other  furniture.  When  they  are  brought  into  the  dable,  they 
are  led  between  two  pods,  with  flakes  put  athwart  before  their 
breads,  and  under  their  bellies,  and  are  fo  tied  that  they  cannot  dir, 
nor  lie  down  upon  the  ground  ;  for,  if  permitted  to  lie  down,  they 
would  become  forrowful,  and  refufe  to  eat,  and  would  die.  They 
are  here  fed  with  the  trunks  of  plantains,  a  food  they  much  delight 
in,  and  when  they  have  been  kept  thus  about  fix  weeks,  they  become 
tame  enough  for  fale.  If  not  fold  at  that  time,  they  feed  them  about 
fix  weeks  longer  in  the  dable  with  cocoa  leaves,  and  they  are,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  perfedly  tame  as  a  fpaniel,  and  will  eat  grafs  with 
the  oxen  in  the  fields. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  it  is  cuflomarv  to  kill  thofe  animals, 
for  the  fake  of  their  teeth,  by  the  chace.  Three  horfemen,  well- 
mounted  and  armed  with  lances,  attack  the  elephant  alternately,  each 
relieving  the  other  as  they  fee  their  companion  preffed,  till  the  bead 
is  fubdued.  Three  Dutchmen  (brothers),  who  had  made  large  for¬ 
tunes  by  this  bufinefs,  determined  to  retire  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  ;  but  refolved,  before  they  went,  to  have  a  lad 
chace  by  way  of  amufement :  they  met  with  their  game,  and  began 
the  attack  in  the  ufual  manner;  but  unfortunately  one  of  their  horfes 
fell  down  and  flung  it’s  rider  ;  the  enraged  animal  indantly  feized 
the  unhappy  man  with  it’s  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a  vafl  height  in 
the  air,  and  received  him  on  one  of  it’s  tulks  ;  then  turning  towards 
the  two  other  brethren,  as  if  it  were  with  an  afped  of  revenge  and 
iniult,  held  out  to  them  the  impaled  wretch  wreathing  on  the  bloody 

The  elephants  of  Ceylon  have  been  fo  long  hunted,  that  they  now 
know  man  for  their  mortal  enemy,  and  feldom  fail  to  feize  upon  and 
kiil  him  where-ever  they  meet  him  ;  but  if  a  man  lie  upon  the 
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ground,  and  pretend  to  be  dead,  they  never  meddlewith  him.  Seve¬ 
ral  peoplein  this  ifland  have  lain  alleepwhilee/^ww/rpaffedby  them, 
and  foine  of  them  have  only  feigned  alleep,  and  a  perfed  flillnefs  has 
always  been  found  to  preferve  them,  even  though  the  creature  came 
up  to  examine  the  body. 

Elephant,  knights  of  the,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Denmark, 
conferred  upon  none  putperfons  of  the  firft  quality  and  extraordinary 
merit.  It  is  alfo  called  the  order  of  St.  Mary.  It’s  inflitution  is 
faid  to  have  been  owing  to  a  gentleman  among  the  Danilh  croifees 
having  killed  an  elephant,  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Saracens,  in 
1184,  in  memory  of  which  kingCanutus  inflituted  this  order,  the 
badge  of  w'hich  is  a  towered  elephant,  with  an  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  encircled  with  rays,  and  hung  on  a  watered  fky-coloured  rib¬ 
bon,  like  the  George  in  England. 

1  he  order  was  reftored  by  Frederic  II.  who  created  abundance 
of  knights  at  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  is  the  only 
time  when  the  Danilh  kings  made  any  knights  of  the  elephant. 
Chriflian  V.  augmented  and  enriched  it  very  confiderably.  In  the 
year  1694,  a  grand  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  at  Fredericklburg, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  knights,  wherein  fix  German  princes  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  order. 

Elephant’.*-  bones.  The  many  teeth  and  bonesof  animals,  found 
in  a  fofiile  fiate,  both  in  Siberia  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in 
America,  have  been  difeovered,  by  Dr. Hunter,  to  be  very  different 
from  thofe  of  real  elepltants ,  whofe  tufks  have  a  flight  lateral  bend  ; 
but  thofe  brought  from  America  have  a  larger  twill,  orfpiral  curve, 
towards  the  fmaller  end  :  the  grinders  of  the  latter  are  made  like 
thofe  of  a  carnivorous  animal,  being  furnifhed  with  a  double  row  of 
high  and  conic  proceffes,  as  if  defigned  to  maflicate,  and  not  to  grind 
it’s  food  ;  whereas,  thofe  of  the  elephant  are  flat,  and  ribbed  tranf- 
verfclv  on  their  furface  :  befides,  the  thigh  bone  is  of  a  very  difpro- 
portionate  thicknefsto  that  of  the  elephant,  and  has  fome  other  ana¬ 
tomical  variations. 

Elephant  's  head,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  rhinanthus.  See 
the  article  Lousewort. 

Elephant-  caterpillar ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a  fpecies 
of  infed,  commonly  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Connaught- 
worrn ,  and  foppofed  to  be  poifonous  to  cattle  which  feed  on  it.  See 
the  article  Connaught  Worm. 

Elephant’.*  nofe,  or  elephant's  neufe ,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch, 
is- a  fpecies  of  the  acusor  needle-fifh,  caught  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fo 
called  from  the  refemblance  of  it’s  fnout  to  the  trunk  of  an  elepharrt , 
It  is  a  very  Angular  fpecies,  the  lower  jaw  running  out  into  a  very 
long  and  fharp-pointed  fpine:  it  is  round-bodied,  and  beautifully 
variegated  with  fpots,  and  has  on  each  fide,  a  green  line  running 
from  head  to  tail.  It  is  caught  in  fait- waters. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  in  medicine,  is  generally  ranked  as  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  leprofy  ;  fome  fay  it  is  the  higheft  degree  of  fkin  difeafes,  and 
others  diliinguifh  it  from  the  leprofy  by  having  it’s  feat  in-the  fiefh, 
whilft  the  leprofy  only  affeds  the  fkin,  or,  at  the  mod,  the  integu¬ 
ments.  This  diforder  receives  it’s  name  from  it’saffeding  the  legs 
fo  as  to  make  them  refemble  thofe  of  an  elephant. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexia,  and 
order  impetigines.  • 

Dr.  Towne  affures  us,  that  negroes  are  very  commonly  the  fub- 
jed  of  this  diforder,  and  that  it  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the  befl 
account  we  have  of  the  lepra  of  the  Arabians.  He  fays  thofe  are  the 
mod  fubjed  to  it,  who  after  fevere  acute  fevers,  long  continued  in- 
termittents,  or  other  tedious  illneffes,are  either  much  expofed  to  the 
inclemency  of  rainy  feafons,  and  the  cold  dews  of  the  evening,  or 
who  are  conflrained  to  fubfift  on  bad  diet. 

On  the  firft  attack,  the  patient  complains  of  fbiverings  ;  thefe 
continue  a  few  hours,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  pain  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins  ;  a  naufea  and  vomiting  foon  follow',  with  pain  in  one  of 
the  inguinal  glands  (never  in  both) ;  a  fevere  fever  follows  ;  the 
gland  reddens,  becomes  hard,  but  feldom  fuppurates  ;  a  red  ftreak 
runs  down  the  thigh,  from  the  fwelled  gland  to  the  leg,  almoft  an 
inch  broad,  and  of  a  flefli colour  ;  this  ftreak  foon  fwells,  and  then 
the  fever  abates,  and  the  matter  is  thrown  upon  the  leg  by  an  im¬ 
perfect  crifis.  By  degrees  the  leg  is  more  and  more  tumefied,  and 
the  veins  are  formed  intolarge  varices,  which  are  very  apparent  from 
the  knee  downward  to  the  toes.  After  this,  the  fkin  grows  rugged 
and  unequal,  a  fcaly  fubftance  foon  forms  itfelf  on  it,  with  fiflurcs 
here  and  there.  Thefe  feales  do  not  dry  off,  but  are  daily  protruded 
forward,  until  the  leg  is  greatly  enlarged.  Though  this  fcaly  fub¬ 
ftance  appears  harfh  and  infenlible,  if  it  is  very  fuperficially  touched 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  the  blood  freely  oozes  out.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  monftrous  fize  of  the  difeafed  leg,  the  appetite  remains 
good,  and  in  all  other  refpeds  the  patient  is  healthy  :  many  of  them 
continue  thus  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  make  no  other  com¬ 
plaint  than  what  the  enormous  fize  of  the  leg  occafions.  It  rarely 
happens  that  both  legs  are  affeded.  White  people  are  aftfided  with 
this  diforder  when  fubjeded  to  the  fame  circumftances  that  are  the 
apparent  caufe  in  blacks. 

This  difeafe  is  infedious,  and  often  found  to  be  hereditary. 

l  he  cure  is  uncertain  ;  however,  after  cleanfing  the  firft  paffages, 
warm  perfpiratives  may  be  mixed  with  antimonials,  and  adminvf- 
tered  with  the  bark.  The  diet  and  other  helps  fhould  all  conduce  to 
increafe  the  vis  vita.  Mercury  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  injurious ;  but 
the  experience  of  others  manifefts  it’s  ulefulnefs,  when  joined  with 
the  above-named  remedies. 

ELEPHANTINE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  books  wherein  were  regiftered  the  proceedings  and  events  of 
the  fenate  and  magiftrates  of  Rome,  of  the  emperors  or  generals  of 
armies,  &c.  the  births  and  claffes  of  the  people,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  cenfus.  They  confifted  of  about  35  large  volumes. 
Some  fuppofe  thefe  books  to  be  called  elephantine  on  account  of  their 
.  . .  :  ...  -  enormous 
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enormous  bulk ;  others,  becaufe  they  were  made  of  ivorv  leaves  or 
tablets  ;  though  fome  will  have  them  to  have  been  written  on  the 
intcftincs  of  elephant. r. 

ELEPH  ANTOPUS,  baftard  ficabius,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
JyngeneJia  polygamia  fegregata  clafs  ol  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
which  is  tubulofe,  confining ofiour or  flve  hermaphrodite  and  ligu- 
lated  corollula ,  with  a  narrow  limb,  divided  into  flve  nearly  equal 
fegments:  the  flamina  are  five  very  fhort  filaments :  the  feeds  are 
folitary,  and  contained  in  the  cup,  being  of  a  comprefled  figure,  and 
crowned  with  briftly  hairs.  There  arc  two  fpecies,  natives  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

ELETTARI,  the  common  fmall  cardamom  of  the  fhops. 

ELEVATION,  properly  denotes  the  altitude  or  height  of  any 
thing.  See  Altitude. 

Elevation  of  afar,  or  other  point,  in  the  fphere,  is  an  arch 
of  the  vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  fuch  liar,  or  other  point, 
and  the  horizon.  Hence,  as  the  meridian  is  a  vertical  circle,  a 
meridian  altitude  or  elevation,  i.  e.  the  elevation  of  a  point  in  the 
meridian  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted  between  that  point 
and  the  horizon. 

Elevation  of  the  pole  denotes  the  altitude  of  the  pole  above  the 
horizon  of  any  place,  or  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  pole  and  the  horizon. 

Thus  in  Plate  7,  fig.  4,  A  Q_  being  fuppofed  the  equator,  HR 
the  horizon,  HZPN  the  meridian,  and  P  the  pole  ;  PR  is  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  which  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place;  that  is,  the  arch  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the 
equator  and  the  zenith.  Thus  the  north  pole  is  elevated  510  32 ' 
above  the  horizon  of  London  ;  and  there  is  the  fame  diftance,  or 
number  of  degrees,  between  Londoq  and  the  equator ;  fo  that 
London  is  likewife  in  510  32'  of  northern  latitude. 

Elevation  of  the  equator  is  an  arch  in  the  meridian,  lefs  than 
a  quadrant,  intercepted  between  the  equator  and  the  horizon  of  the 
place. 

Thus  AQ_,  as  before,  reprefenting  the  equator,  H  R  the  hori¬ 
zon,  P  the  pole,  and  HZNP  the  meridian;  HA  is  the  elevation  of 
the  equator  ;  which,  together  with  that  of  the  pole,  are  always  equal 
to  a  quadrant;  confequently,  the  greater  the  elevation  of  the  pole, 
the  lefs  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ;  and  viceverfa. 

Thus,  in  the  figure  juft  cited,  PA  is  fuppofed  by  the  conftrucfion 
of  a  quadrant:  and  H  A  -j-  AP  -j-PR  a  femicircle  ;  confequently, 
H  A  -f-  PR  is  a  quadrant. 

Elevation  of  the  equator,  to  find  the.  Find  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  after  the  manner  hereafter  directed,  underthe  article  Pole. 

Subtract  the  elevation  found  from  a  quadrant,  or  90°;  w  hat  re¬ 
mains  is  theelevatien  of  the  equator.  1  hus,  the  elevation  of  the  pole, 
510  32',  being  fubtracled  from  90°  ;  leaves  the  elevation  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  38°  28'. 

Elevation,  in  archite&ure,  the  fame  with  an  orthographic  or 
upright  draught  of  a  building. 

Elevation  efthehojl ,  in  the  Romifh  religion,  is  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  mafs  w'here  the  pried  raifes  the  holl,  with  the  cup,  above 
his  head,  for  the  people  to  adofe  it  on  their  knees,  after  having  firft 
confecrated  and  adored  it  himfelf. 

Elevation,  angleof ’,  in  mechanics,  is  the  angle  ARB  ( Plate 
107.  fig.  78)  comprehended  between  the  line  of  direction  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile  A  B,  and  the  horizontal  line  A  B. 

Elevation  of  a  cannon  or  mortar-piece,  is  the  angle  which  the 
chafe  of  the  piece,  or  the  axis  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

ELEVATOR,  in  furgery,  is  an  inftrument  ufed  to  raife  up  bones, 
as  thofe  in  fra&ures  of  the  fcull,  when  beaten  or  crufted  in  with 
blows,  or  the  like. 

Dented  elevators,  and  elevators  with  three  feet,  called  elevatores  tri- 
fhides,  are  deferibed  in  Plate  130,  fig.  35.  The  feet  A, A,  A,  of  this 
inftrument  may  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  each,  as  there 
is  occafion.  Thefe  feet  are  applied  to  the  found  parts  of  the  head, 
and  the  ferew  BC  is  made  to  lay  hold  of  the  deprefied  part  of  the 
cranium ,  by  turning  round  the  handle  DD,  after  a  fmall  hole  has 
been  made  in  the  middle  of  it  with  a  fharp  awl ;  then  by  turning  the 
ferew  EE,  the  trepan  at  B  is  raifed  by  degrees,  and  with  it  the  de- 
preffed  part  of  the  cranium.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  fig.  36.  ,  1 .  . 

The  elevator  made  lever-wife  is  a  new  invention  :  it  s  ufe  is  in 
drawing  teeth.  One  extremity  of  it  is  flat,  that  it  may  reft  on  the 
gum,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tooth  ;  and  the  other  hooked,  like  one 
of  the  branches  of  a  pelican,  to  lay  hold  of  the  tooth. 

Elevator,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  common  to  feveral  mufcles, 
which  do  the  office  of  railing  or  lifting  up  the  parts  they  belong  to, 
of  equal  import  with  the  Attollens  and  Levator.  Such  are 
the 

-  Elevator  alee  nafi,  a  mufcle,  or  pair  of  mufcles  of  the  nofe,  of  a 
pyramidal  figure,  very  narrow,  though  fleflry  at  it  s  origination,  on 
the  fourth  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  very  broad  and  thin  at  it  s  ter¬ 
mination  on  the  fide  of  the  ala  nafi.  It’s  adlion  is  to  pull  the  ala 
upwards,  and  turn  it  outwards.  See  Plate  ifia,  fig.  1,  N°  o. 

It  is  called  by  Window  the  tranfverfalis  or  inferior  nans,  and  by 
Albinus  the  compreffor  naris.  ColTerius  has  ddcribed  it  under  the 
name  of  the  parvus  nafi  mufculus,  and  tallopius  under  that  of  mufeu* 
lus  alius  carneus  nafi,  and  Riolanus  by  that  of  alius  externus  nafi. 

Elevator  auris,  or  attollens  auriculam,  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  part  of  the  mufcle  of  the  fcalp,  with  fome  flelh-fibres  in  it,  as  it 
defeends  over  the  temporal  mufcles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  concha. 
It’s  adftion  is  fcarce  vifiblc  ;  the  auricles  being  hardly  perceive  in 
men  to  have  ordinarily  any  motion  at  all.  See  Plate  14b,  jig.  .  N  3. 

fig.  1.  N°  13.  .  ■  .  , 

Elevator  humeri ,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
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a  mufcle,  now  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  deltvides.  Sec 
Deltoides. 

Elevator  lahiorum  communis,  a  mufcle  of  the  lips,  arifingfrom 
the  fourth  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  terminating  at  the  angle  of  the 
lips,  under  the  zygomaticus.  See  Plate  148 ,-fig.  1,  N“4. 

Elevator  labii  inferior  is ,  is  a  mufcle  thatarifes  horn  the  fccond 
bone  of  the  underjaw,  below  the  incifores.  It  defeends  and  palies 
under  the  zygomaticus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  under  lip. 

This,  alfifted  by  a  fmall,  but  ftrong  pair  of  mufcles,  arifing  from 
the  gum  of  the  dentes  ineifivi,  and  defeending  dire£lly,  is  inferted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  (kin  of  the  chin,  and  ferves  to  pull  the 
fldn  of  the  chin  upwards,  and  confequently  to  thruft  up  the  lip. 

Elevator  labii fiuperioris,  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  thefecond 
bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  defeending  obliquely,  is  inferted  into  the 
upper  lip,  above  the  dentes  ineifivi :  it  draws  up  the  lip.  See  Plate 
148,  fig.  1,  N°  3,  and  N°5. 

Elevator  oculi,  one  ot  the  mufeuli  redti  of  the  eye,  ferving  to 
draw  it  upwards.  See  Rectus  and  Eye. 

ELEVE,  a  term  purely  French,  though  of  late  ufed  alfo  in  our 
language.  Literally  it  fignifies  a  difciple  or  fcholar,  bred  up  un¬ 
der  any  one,  being  formed  from  the  Italian,  allicvo,  an  apprentice  of 
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Formerly  there  were  twentv  fives,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  ten  in  that  of  inferiptions  ;  but  the  term  has  finee  been 
changed  for  adjunct. 

ELEUSINIA,  in  antiquity,  an  ancient  Grecianfeaft,  obfervedin 
honor  of  Ceres;  fo  called  from  Eleifis,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  place  where  it  was  celebrated. 

It  was  the  moll  celebrated  and  myllerious  folemnity  of  any  in 
Greece ;  and  fo  fupcrftitioufly  careful  were  they  to  conceal  it’s  rites,' 
that  whoever  divulged  them  was  thought  an  impious  perfon.  Perfons 
of  both  fexes  were  initiated  at  this  folemnity  ;  the  neglect  of  which 
was  fo  heinous,  that  it  was  one  part  of  the  accufation  for  which  So¬ 
crates  was  put  to  death.  The  myfteries  of  the  Eleufinia  were  divided 
into  the  greater  and  the  lefs.  At  firft  people  were  to  be  purified, 
then  admitted  to  the  lefs  Eleufmia,  and  at  laft  initiated  into  the  great¬ 
er.  Some  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  will  have  the  great  myftcry,  or 
fecret,  which  they  were  forbidden  bylaw  on  pain  of  death  to  divulge, 
to  have  been  the  reprefentation  or  figures  of  both  male  and  female 
privities  which  were  handed  about  and  expofed  to  the  company. 
They  wereabolifhed  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  cider. 

ELEUTHERI  A,  in  antiquity,  were  feftivals  celebrated  at  Platea, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter,  furnamed  Eleutherius,  the  aftertor  of  liberty, 
on  account  of  a  victory  obtained  there  by  the  Greeks  over  thePer- 
fians.  They  were  held  every  five  years,  with  races  of  armed  cha¬ 
riots*  The  Samians  had  another  feftival  of  this  name,  in  honour  of 
the  god  of  Love;  and  flaves,  when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  were 
wont  to  keep  a  ftated  holy-day  in  remembrance  of  the  happy  day  on 
which  they  were  made  free. 

ELFS,  or  El  vje,  called  alfo  fairies,  the  name  of  deities  honoured 
among  the  Saxons,  with  a  kind  of  facrifice  called  Alf-blot. 

Elfs -arrows,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  fome  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  certain  ftone-weapons  which  they  rind,  and  which  had  been 
in  ufe  before  tools  and  weapons  of  iron  were  ufed  there.  Thefe  arc 
now  found  in  America,  and  many  other  places, 

ELHANNE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  li- 
guftrum  rEgyptiacum,  or  ealiern  privet 

ELICA  pajhnum,  in  natural  hiftofy,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  theEaft-Indies  to  a  kind  of  red  orpiment,  found  very  frequently 
in  that  part  of  the  worLd,  and  given  internally,  after  calcination,  in 
intermitting  fevers.  t 

ELICIT  or  Elicite,  in  ethics,  is  applied  toan  adl  of  the  will, 
immediately  produced  by,  and  of  the  will,  and  received  within  the 
fame.  Such  are  willing,  nilling,  loving,  hating,  5cc. 

ELIDRION,  an  ancient  term,  denoting  maftic,  raphontic,  and 
alfo  crude  mercury.  Some  chemical  writers  have  alfo  made  it  ex- 
prefs  a  certain  mixed  metal,  compofed  of  three  parts ;  one  fiivei  ^mo¬ 
ther  brafs,  and  the  third  gold.  <; 

ELIGIBILI  l  Y,  in  the  Romifh  cannon  law.  A  bull  of  eligibility 
is  a  bull  granted  by  the  pope,  to  certain  perfons,  to  quality  them  to 
be  chofen,  or  inverted  with  an  office,  or  dignity,  whereof  they,  were 
before  incapable,  by  reafon  of  want  of  age,  birth,  01  the  like. 

ELIQUATION,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  l'eparation  of  the  different 
parts  of  mixed  bodies,  by  the  different  degrees  of  fire  required  to 
melt  them.  When  the  nature  of  ores,  or  of  metallic  mixtures  is 
fueh  that  while  one  part  of  them  melts  in  the  fire,  the  other  more 
refradory  and  difficult  of  fufion,  remains  ftillfolid;  the  firft,  when 
the  mafs  is  placed  in  a  mild  fire,  flows  out  of  the  interftices  of  the 
other,  and  is  thus  feparated  from  it.  The  perfection  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  requires  a  different  fluidity  of  the  parts  thatconftitute  the  mafs. 
Lead,  for  inftance,  melts  into  one  mafs  with  copper,  by  a  ftrong 
fire,  whereas  thefe  metals  cannot  diffolve  each  other  in  a  moderate 
one  •  but  if  the  mafs,  compofed  of  both  thefe,  thus  blended  together, 
is  afterwards  expofed  to  a  mild  fire  on  an  inclined  plane,  the  lead 
alone  melts,.4ke  copper  becoming  only  brittle  and  ipungy,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  it’s  folid  form,  even  when  the  lead  has  run  out  of  it. 
This  reparation,  however,  is  notfo  perfedHy  made,  but  that  there 
ever  remains  fome  lead  in  the  copper,  and  fome  fmall  part  of  the 
copper  is  alfo  carried  away  with  the  lead ;  wherefore,  it  is  neceffary 
for  this  experiment,  that  the  metals  are  not  mixed  in  too  minute 
proportions:  for  if  one  thoufandth  part  only  of  lead  were to  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  copper,  or  the  fame  fmall  proportion  of  copper  with  the  lead, 
the  feparation,  by  cliquation,  could  not  be  effected. 

It  is  generally  neceffary  alfo,  in  order  to  make  this  operation  fuc- 
ceed  to  add  ingredients  that  are  capable  either  of  deftroy  ing  the  force 
bv  which  the  different  parts  cohere  together,  or  of  procuring  an  eafier 
flux  ©f  the  metals;  for  the  mixtures  of  the  other  metals  will  not  be 
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feparated  like  thofe  of  copper  and  lead,  without  the  admixture  of 
other  fublhinces.  For  inltanCe,  gold)  filver,  and  copper,  melted  to¬ 
gether,  and  perfectly  blended  by  that  means  with  one  another,  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  date  in  any  degree  of  fire:  to  make  the  eliquation 
of  the  cold  and  filver,  therefore,  out  of  fuch  a  mixture,  the  fame 
additions  mud  be  ufed  as  in  the  operation  of  precipitation  in  fufion. 

ELISION,  in  grammar,  the  cutting  off,  or  fuppreffing  a  vowel  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  fake  of  found,  or  meafure,  the  next  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 

EHJions  are  pretty  frequently  met  with  in  Englifh  poetry,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  Latin,  French,  & c.  They  chiefly  confift  infup- 
preffionsofthc<7,  e,  and  /,  though  an  clifion  fuppreiTesanyofthe  other 
vowels.  In  the  following  example  from  Virgil  there  are  three 
elifions :  Phillid'  am  ant'  alias  ;  i.  e.  Phillida  amo  ante  alias. 

In  writing,  elifions are  often  marked  by  an  apoltrophe;  as,  egon 
quem  quecram ?  for  eg  me.  Emin’  ego  te?  for  emine,  See.  cett’  efperance, 
for  cettc;  Vhomrne,  for  le  hotnme. 

ELIXATION,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  infufing,feething,  or  boil¬ 
ing  of  any  medicine  in  a  proper  liquor,  gently,  and  for  a  confiderable 
time;  amounting  to  what,  in  the  dreffing  of  meat,  we  call  fiewing. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  extra#  the  virtue  out  of  the  medicine,  and 
impart  it  to  the  liquor,  and  fometimes  to  free  the  parts  of  animals, 
plants.  Sec.  of  their  crudities,  as  well  as  to  foften  them. 

ELIXIR,  a  compound  tincture  extracted  from  many  efficacious 
ingredients.  Hence  the  difference  between  a  tindure  and  an  elixir 
feems  to  confiff  in  this,  that  a  tindlure  is  drawn  from  one  ingredient, 
fometimes,  w-ith  an  addition  of  another  to  open  it,  and  dilpofeitto 
yield  to  the  menftruum :  w'hereas  an  elixir  is  a  tindture  extradted 
from  feveral  ingredients  at  the  fame  time. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  elixirs  deferibed  in  chemical  writers, 
and  inthedifpenl’atories;  the  molt  remarkable  of  which  are  prepared 
as  follows : 

Elixir  of  aloes.  Take  of  the  tindture  of  myrrh,  a  quart ;  faffron, 
foccotrine  aloes, of  each  three  ounces.  After  digeftion,  Itrain  off  the 
fpirit. 

Elixir paregoricum.  Take  flovrers  of  Benjamin,  and  opium, 
{trained,  of  each  a  dram  ,  of  camphor,  two  fcruples ;  of  the  eflential 
oil  of  annifecds,  half  a  dram;  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  quart. 
After  digeftion,  Itrain  off  the  fpirit.  This  allays  tickling  coughs, 
relieves  difficult  breathing,  and  is  ufeful  inmanydifordersofchildrcn, 
particularly  in  the  hooping  cough.  The  dofc  for  an  adult  is  from  50 
to  100  drops. 

Elixir,  facred,  is  prepared  by  infufing  ten  drams  of  rhubarb,  cut 
fmall ;  fix  drams  of  foccotrine  aloes,  in  powder;  and  half  an  ounce 
of  leffor  cardamom  feeds,  in  two  pints  of  French  brandy,  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  {training  the  liquid.  This  ufeful  ftomachic 
purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  acid.  Take  of  the  aromatic  tindture,  a  pint; 
of  the  Itrong  fpirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  weight  of  four  ounces; 
mix  them  gradually  ;  and  when  th t  faces  are  fubfided,  filtre  them 
through  paper.  This  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  patients,  afflidted  with  flatulencies,  arifing  from  a 
relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  It  is  to  be 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  glafs  of 
wine  or  water,  or  of  any  bitter  infufion ;  and  the  dofe  may  be  from 
10  to  40  drops. 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  dulcified.  Take  of  aromatic  tindlure,  a  pint; 
of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight  ounces  in  weight :  mix  them. 
This  preparation  is  intended  for  ftomachs  which  cannot  bear  the 
acidity  of  the  preceding. 

Elixir  of  myrrh,  compound.  Take  of  the  extradf  of  favine, 
one  ounce  ;  of  the  tindlure  of  caftor,  a  pint ;  of  the  tindlure  of 
myrrh,  half  a  pint.  After  digeftion,  ftrain  off"  the  liquor. 

Elixir  proprietatis  is  compofed  of  aloes,  myrrh,  and  faffron; 
the  tindture  or  effence  whereof  is  drawn  by  putting  them  to  dif- 
folve  or  digeft  with  fpirit  of  fulphur ;  to  this  lall,  fome  add  fpirit  of 
wine.  It  comforts  and  fortifies  the  heart  and  ftomach,  purifies  the 
blood,  and  promotes  perfpiration. 

Elixir  falutis.  Take  of  fena  leaves,  cleared  of  their  {talks, 
four  ounces;  of  guaiacum  chips,  of  dried  elecampane  root,  of  the 
feed  of  anife,  carraway,  coriander,  and  liquorice  root,  of  each  two 
ounces;  of  ftoned  raifins,  eight  ounces;  and  fteep  thefe  ingredients 
in  four  quarts  of  French  brandy,  cold,  for  four  days ;  and  then  ftrain 
out  the  fpirit  for  ufe.  Daffy’s  elixir  is  faid  to  be  little  more  than 
this. 

Elixir  is  ufed  by  aichemifts  for  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  or  the 
powder  of  projedion;  and  fometimes  for  an  univerfal  midicine, 
which  cures  all  difeafes,  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  grand 
elixir.  Thefe  two  things  mod  aichemifts  take  to  coincide;  and 
fuppofe,  that  what  will  make  gold,  will  cure  all  difeafes. 

ELIXIS,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  anciently  ufed  for  that  form  of 
medicine  now  called  a  lindlus. 

ELK,  alee ,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  cervus,  or  stag. 

The^/I  is  a  wild  bealt,  found  in  the  forefts  of  Mufcovy,  Sweden, 
and  Pruflia ;  but  more  abundantly  in  Canada,  and  mod  parts  of 
North  America. 

It  is  about  the  fixe  and  figure  of  a  mule,  only  it’s  fnout  bigger, 
it’s  tail  fhorter,  it’s  feet  cloven;  and  that  it  bears  a  large  ramage, 
or  horn,  like  that  of  a  deer.  That  anatomized  in  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  was  five  feet  feven  inches  long.  It’s  hair  is 
brown,  about  the  length  of  that  of  a  goat;  and  being  very  elaftic, 
is  ufed  for  mattraffes ;  it’s  ears  nine  inches  long,  and  four  broad  ; 
and  it’s  tail  not  above  two  inches ;  it’s  neck  fhort  and  thick  ; 
it’s  Ikin  ftrong  and  hard,  though  thin  ;  fo  that,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus,  it  will  turn  amulketball:  it’s  fleffi  very  delicate,  efpecially 
that  of  the  female:  the  tongues  efpecially  are  much  commended, 
a#id  areotten  brought  to  us  from  Ruflia;  and  the  ligament’s  of  it’s 
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joints  exceeding  ftrong,  which  has  occafioned  fome  authors  to  fay, 
that  it’s  legs  had  no  joints  at  all ;  and  that  it  was  this  made  it  fo 
ready  at  Aiding  onthe  ice,  to  fave  itfelf  from  the  v/olves.  It  neither 
runs,  nor  bounds,  but  it’s  trot  is  almoft  equal  to  the  fwifteft  run¬ 
ning  of  a  deer.  See  Plate  71,  fig.  10. 

The  hunting  of  the  elk  is  one  of  the  principal  and  mod  agreeable 
employments  of  the  favagesof  Canada,  Acadia,  &c.  They  choofe 
a  time  when  the  fnow  is  on  the  ground,  in  which  the  beaft  is  apt  to 
link  and  flick.  When  they  have  killed  enough  with  their  fire¬ 
arms  to  feaft  for  feveral  days,  they  flay  them,  and  fend  the  {kins 
to  the  manufadarers,  who  drels  them  in  oil,  like  the  buffalo- 
Ikins. 

The  blows  which  the  elk  deals,  are  fo  ftrong,  that  with  it’s  hind 
feet  it  will  even  break  the  trees,  and  with  it’s  fore  feet  pierce  the 
hunters  through  and  through  ;  though  they  are  an  inoffeniive  ani¬ 
mal,  unlefs  they  are  wounded,  or  in  the  rutting  feafori. 

Elk,  in  ornithology,  a  name  by  wdiich  many  have  called  the 
cygnusferus,  or  wild  fwan, 

EL’KE,  in  old  ftatutes,  a  kind  of  yew  to  make  bows  of. 

ELL,  ulna,  the  ftandard,  or  meafure,  whereby  cloths,  fluff’s, 
linens,  filks,  &c.  are  uJuallv  meafured,  or  eftimated,  anlwcring,  in 
good  meafure,  to  the  yard  of  England,  the  canna  of  Italy,  the  vara 
of  Spain,  the  palm  of  Sicily,  Sic. 

The  ells  which  obtain  molt  frequently  in  England,  are  Englifti 
and  Flemilh  :  the  ell  Englifh  contains  three  feet  nine  inches,  or* 
one  yard  one  quarter  Englifh  meafure  ;  the  ell  Flemilh  contains 
27  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  ;  fo  that  the  ell  Englifh  is  to 
the  Flemilh  ell,  as  five  to  three. 

M.  Rieard  makes  100  ells  of  Amfterdam  equal  to  98  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  Brabant,  Antwerp,  and  Brulfels ;  to  58*-  of  England  and 
France;  to  120  of  Hamburgh,  Francfort,  Leipiic,  and  Cologne  }. 
125  ofBreflau;  no  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim  ;  and  1 1 7  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  *  >  •  M 

ELLIPOMACROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  cryftals.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  eMaoryj, 
imperfect,  jxcoqcf,  long,  and  qv'Kcg,  a  column,  and  expreffes  an  im¬ 
peded  cryftal,  with  a  long  column.  The  perfed  figure,  of  cryftal 
being  a  column  terminated  by  a  pyramid  at  each  end ;  thofe  which 
want  this  character  are  efteemed  imperfed ;  and  accordingly  the 
bodies  of  this  genus  are  defined  to  be  imperfed  cryftals  with  "Angle 
pyramids  ;  one  end  of  their  column  being  affixed  to  fome  folid 
body,  and  compofed  of  thin  and  llender  hexangular  columns,  ter-* 
minated  by  hexangular  pyramids.  Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral 
fpecies.  See  Plate  55,  Clajs  III. 

ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  cryftal,  of  the  imperfed  kind,  with  a  thick  column. 
The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cryftals,  compofed  of  an  hexangular 
column,  confiderably  thick  and  fhort,  and  affixed  irregularly  at  one 
end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  terminated  at  the  other  by  an  hexan¬ 
gular  pyramid.  There  arc  only  two  known  fpecies.  See  Plate  55. 
Oafs  III. 

ELLIPSIS,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  conic  fedions,  popularly 
called  an  oval. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  deficiency,  a  de¬ 

nomination  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometricians  gave  this  figure, 
becaufe,  among  other  properties,  this  is  ofie,  that  the  fquares  of 
the  ordinates  are  lefsthan,  or  defective  of  the  redangles  under  the 
parameters  and  abfeiffes. 

Th 0  ellipfis,  defined  from  it’s  form,  is  a  regular  continued  curve 
line,  including  a  fpace  that  is  longer  than  broad,  wherein  are  two 
points  equally  diftant  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  length  ;  from 
which,  two  right  lines  being  drawn  to  any  point,  affumed  at  plea- 
fure  in  the  ellipfis,  their  fum  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  el- 
lipfis. 

Thus  in  the  ellipfis  AEBDM,  See.  ( Plate  1 14 ,fig.  21,)  the  lines 
F a  and  fa  drawn  from  the  two  points  F  and  f,  equally  diftant  from 
the  two  extremes  A  and  B,  are  equal  to  AB. 

Or,  taking  the  ellipfis,  as  geometricians  frequently  do,  for  the 
fpace  contained  or  included  within  this  curve  line,  it  is  defined 
a  figure,  contained  under  one  fingle  oblongjine,  and  having  two 
unequal  axes  or  diameters,  AB  and  DE.  i  he  greater  axis  of  the 
ellipfis,  or  the  right  line  representing  the  length  of  the  ellipfis  AB,  or 
of  the  fpace  included  by  the  ellipfis,  is  called  the  tranjverfe  axis  or 
diameter;  and  the  lcfTer  axis,  reprefenting  the  breadth  of  the  ellipfis 
D  E,  the  conjugate  or  Jecond  axis.  The  two  axes  always  bifed  each 
other  at  right  angles.  See  Axis. 

The  two  axes  are  the  two  greateft  diameters  of  the  ellipfis  ;  but 
there  is  an  infinity  of  other  diameters.  See  Diameter,  Sic.  alfo 
Syftem  of  Conics,  p.  582,  583. 

Ellipsis,  the  center  of  an,  is  the  point  C,  wherein  the  two  axes 
interfed.  See  Center. 

The  two  points  F  and  f,  in  the  greater  axis,  equally  diftant  from 
the  extremes  thereof  A  and  B,  are  called  the  foci,  or  umbilici  of  thi 
ellipfis;  from  which  two  lines,  drawn  to  the  circumference  of  the 
ellipfis,  as  already  obferved,  are  equal  to  the  greater  axis.  Sec 
Focus. 

The  ellipfis,  confidering  it  as  a  conic  fedion,  that  is,  as  a  curve, 
arifing  from  the  fedion  of  the  cone,  is  belt  defined  from  it’s  genefis, 
or  the  manner  of  it’s  produdion,  thus  :  an  ellipfis  is  a  curve  line, 
produced  by  cutting  the  right  cone  ABC,  (Plate  114,  fig.  21,)  by 
a  plane,  paffmg  through  both  it’s  fides,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
the  axis  of  the  fedion  D  E  meets  with  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  AB 
roduced  to  F;  or  fo  that  the  cutting  plane  be  not  parallel  to  the 
afe,  in  which  cafe  the  fedion  will  produce  a  circle;  or  again,  by 
cutting  an  oblique  cone  in  any  oblique  diredion,  fo  that  the  cutting 
plane  be  not  fubcontrary  to  the  bafe. 

Or,  defining  it  from  one  of  its  known  properties  aflumed,  an 
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ellipfis  is  a  curve  line,  wherein  thefquareof  the  femi-ordinate  PM 
is  to  the  re&angle  of  the  fegments  of  the  axis  AP  and  PB,  as  the 
parameter  is  to  the  axis. 

Thus,  if  AB— a,  the  parameter  =  b,  PM — v,  A  P — .  v 

then  will  b  :  a  :  :y2  :  a.v — v2  ;  confequently,  ay2— ab^ _ b*2. 

Sec  Cotnc  feffion. 

bx2  _  b 

Hence,  I.  y-  =bx —  a ",  or  a.v  —  xxX~f\  that  is,  the 

fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  is  equal  to  the  redtangle  of  the  para¬ 
meter  into  the  abfciffe,  abating  another  rectangle  of  the  fame  abfciffe 
into  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  axis,  parameter,  and  abfciffe. 

2.  Ellipsis,  to  find  the  axis,  parameter,  and  femi-ordinate  of  an. 
The  parameter,  abfciffe,  and  femi-ordinate,  in  an  ellipjis,  being 

given,  the  axis  is  found,  by  making  i.  b  :  y  ::  y  :  Z_,  then  2.  v — 


3.  The  axis  AB,  the  abfciffe  AP,  (fig.  22.)  and  the  femi-ordi¬ 
nate  PM,  being  given,  the  parameter  AG  is  thus  found :  make 
A  I  — PM;  and  from  A,  through  M,  draw  the  right  line  AL.  In 

I  eredt  a  perpendicular  LI  ;  then,  fince  AP  :  PM  : :  A I :  LI— 

x 

Produce  PM  to  O,  till  PO  LI  'k ;  and  from  B,  through 

v 

O,  draw  the  right  line  BG.  In  A  eredl  a  perpendicular  GA, 
which  will  be  a  fourth  proportional  toPB,  PO,  or  LI,  and  AB, 

£  y2  ^  ^ 

and  therefore  =: - 1 - :  this  will  be  the  parameter  required. 

a  x — v2 

4.  The  axis  AB,  and  the  parameter  AG,  being  given,  we  can 
affign  every  abfcille,  as  BP,  it's  femi-ordinate  PN,  by  drawing  a 
line  GB  to  the  parameter  AG,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
AB;  then,  erecting  a  perpendicular  P  N,  make  PL  =  PH. 
Laltly,  on  A  L  deferibe  a  femicircle. 

To  find  the  foci,  conjugate  axis,  ratio  of  the  ordinates,  See.  of 
an  ellipjis.  From  B  to  L,  (fig.  21, )  fet  off  half  the  parameter,  then 
willCLerc^a  —  |b.  InthecenterC  eredt  a  perpendicular  C K, 
meeting  the  femicircle  deferibed  on  AL  :  thus  will  CK=  y/ 
(la2 — lab);  therefore,  making  CF=rCK,  F  will  be  the  focus. 
The  latter  equation  furnifhes  us  with  this  theorem. 

If  the  axis  AB  be  cut  in  the  focus  F,  the  redtangle  under  the 
fegments  of  the  axis  A  F,  FB  will  be  fubquadruple  of  the  redlan- 
gle  under  the  parameter  and  the  axis. 

5.  The  parameter  and  axis  AB  given,  the  conjugate  axis  is 
eafily  found,  as  being  a  mean  proportional  between  the  axis  and 
parameter  :  confequently,  the  parameter  is  a  third  proportional  to 
the  greater  and  leffer  axis.  Add,  that  the  fquare  of  half  the  con¬ 
jugate  axis  is  equal  to  the  redtangle,  under  thediftance  of  the  focus 
from  the  vertex,  and  it’s  complement  to  the  axis  or  AF  X  FB, 

(fig- 21  ) 

6.  In  an  ellipjis,  thefquares  of  the  femi-ordinates  PM,  p  m,  Sec. 
are  to  each  other,  as  the  redtangles  under  the  fegments  of  the  axis: 
hence,  C  D2  :  PM2  : :  CB2  :  AP  X  PB  ;  confequentlv,DC2  :CB2 
::PM2:APxPB;  that  is,  thefquareof  the  lefs  axis  is  to  the 
fquare  of  the  greater,  as  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  to  the  rec¬ 
tangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  axis. 

7.  The  right  line  FD,  (fig.  24,)  drawn  from  the  focus  F,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conjugate  femi-axis,  is  equal  to  half  the  tranfverfe 
axis  AC. 

Hence,  the  conjugate  axes  being  given,  the  foci  are  eafily  deter¬ 
mined  ;  for,  bifedting  the  greater  axis  AB  in  C,  from  C  eredt  a 
perpendicular  CD  equal  to  the  conjugate  femi-axis  ;  then  from  D, 
with  the  interval  CA,  the  foci  F  and  f  are  determined. 

8.  To  deferibe  an  ellipjis.  The  fum  of  two  right  lines  FM,  and 
fM,  drawn  from  each  focus  of  an  ellipjis ,  F  and  t,  to  the  fame  point 
of  the  periphery  M,  being  equal  to  tho  greater  axis  A  B;  the  conju¬ 
gate  axes  of  an  ellipjis  being  given,  the  ellipfts  is  ealily  deferibed  :  tor 
determining  the  foci  F  and  f,  as  already  directed,  and  fixing  two 
nails  therein,  and  about  thefe  nails  tying  a  thread  FMf,  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  greater  axis  AB,  and  the  diftance  ofthe  foci,  the 
thread  being  ffretched,  and  a  ftyle  or  pin  applied  to  it’s  extent,  the 
dudt  or  fweep  of  the  ftyle  or  thread  about  the  nails  will  deferibe  an 
ellipfis.  See  Conic  feflion. 

9.  The  redtangle  under  the  fegment  of  the  conjugate  axis,  is  to 
the  fquare  of  it’s  femi-ordinate,  as  the  fquare  of  the  conjugate  axis 
to  the  fquare  of  the  greater  axis.  Hence,  the  co-ordinates  to  the 
conjugate  axis  have  the  fame  relation  as  there  is  between  the  co¬ 
ordinates  to  the  greater  axis  :  confequently,  the  parameter  of  the 

'  conjugate  axis  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  conjugate  axis  and  the 
greater  axis. 

10.  To  determine  the  fubtangent  PT,  (fig.  25,)  and  fubnor- 
mal  PR  in  an  ellipfis.  As  the  firft  axis  is  to  the  parameter,  fo 
is  the  diftance  of  the  femi-ordinate  from  the  center  to  the  sub¬ 
normal. 

1  x.  The  redtangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  axis,  is  equal  to 
the  redtangle  under  the  diftance  of  the  femi-ordinate  from  the  center 
into  the  subtangent. 

12.  As  the  diftance  of  the  femi-ordinate  from  the  center  is  to 
half  of  the  axis,  fo  is  the  abfciffe  to  the  portion  ofthe  fubtangent 
intercepted  between  the  vertex  of  the  ellipfis  and  the  tangent. 

,  13.  The  redtangle  under  the  fubtangent  PT,  into  the  abfciffe 

P  C,  is  equal  to  the  redtangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  axis. 
Hence,  the  lquare  of  the  femi-axis  AC  is  equal  to  the  redtangle  of 
CT,  into  PC. 

1 4.- The  redtangle  under  the  fubtangent,  and  the  diftance  of  the 
ordinate  trom  the  center,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fquare  of 
this  diftance,  and  the  fquare  of  the  tranfverfe  femi-axis. 
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.  In  an  ellipfis  the  fquare  of  the  femi-ordinate  to  any  diameter 
**  to  the  iquare  of  the  conjugate  femidiameter,  as  the  redtangle  Under 
t  e  fegments  of  the  diameter  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  ;  con- 
cquently,  the  relation  of  the  femi-ordinates  to  the  diameters  is  the 
fame  as  to  the  axes;  and  the  parameter  of  any  diameter  is  a  third 
proportional  to  that  diameter  and  it’s  conjugate.  For  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  ellipfe ,  fee  Conic  feftion. 

Infinite  ellipjis  arc  thofe  defined  by  the  equation  a  ym-|-n — b  xmX 

a  x  which  fome  call  elliptoides,  if  m  be  greater  than  1,  or  n  greater 
than  1. 

Ellifsis,  *n  grammar  and  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  nearly  allied  to 
preterition  \  when  the  orator,  through  tranfport,  palfes  over  many 
things,  which,  had  he  been  cool,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 

In  preterition,  the  omifiion  is  defigned  ;  which,  in  the  ellipfis,  is 
owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  fpeaker’s  paffion,  and  his  tongue  not 
being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  emotion  of  his  mind. 

F.  Boffu  confiders  the  ellipfis  as  a  way  of  difguifing  fentenccs,  by 
fuppreffmg  the  word  which  lhould  make  the  particular  application, 
and  leaving  the  whole  in  a  kind  of  ingenious  ambiguity. 

Thus  the  Trojans,  in  Virgil,  being  reduced  by  T urnus  to  the  laft 
extremity,  and  ready  to  be  deftroyed,  fpy  ./Eneas  coming  to  affift 
them  ;  upon  which  the  poet  fays,  Spes  addita  Jujcitat  Iras :  which 
expreffion  fignifies  either,  in  particular,  that  the  hope  they  conceive 
retrieves  and  augments  their  courage  ;  or,  in  general,  that  the  hope 
of  affiftance  at  hand  naturally  raifes  courage,  and  gives  people  new 
ftrength. 

ELLIPTIC,  or  El  li  ft  lCAL,fomething  belonging  to  an  ellipfis. 
Thus  w’e  meet  with  elliptical  compaffes,  elliptic  conoid,  elliptic  fpace, 
elliptic  ftairs,  See.  See  the  article  Compasses,  See. 

Kepler  firft  maintained,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not  cir¬ 
cular,  but  elliptical,  which  hypothefis  was  afterwards  adhered  to  by 
M.Bouillard,  fince  confirmed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Flamftecd 
and  M.  Caftini,  and  is  now'  the  prevailing  dodtrine. 

Elliptic  fpace,  is  the  area  contained  within  the  circumference 
or  curve  of  the  ellipfts.  It  is  demonftrated, 

1.  That  the  elliptic  fpace  is  to  a  circle  deferibed  on  the  tranfverfe 
axis,  as  the  conjugate  diameter  is  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

2.  That  the  elliptic  fpace  is  a  mean  proportional  between  two  cir¬ 
cles  deferibed  on  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes. 

Elliptic  conoid,  is  the  fame  with  the  spheroid. 

El  liptic  compaffes,  and  inftrument  made  ufually  inbrafs,  for  the 
drawing  any  ellipfis  or  oval,  by  one  revolution  of  an  index. 

Elliptic  dial,  is  an  inftrument  ufually  of  brafs,  with  a  joint  to 
fold  together,  and  the  gnomon  to  fall  flat,  for  the  fake  of  the  pocket. 

By  it  are  found  the  meridian,  hour  of  the  day,  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  Sec.  See  Dial. 

ELLIPTOIDES,  an  infinite  ellipfis,  i.  e.  an  ellipfis  defined  by 
the  equation  a  ym-j-n:rH)  xm  Xa — *n,  wherein  m>  1  or  «>  1 
See  Ellipsis. 


Of  this  there  are  feveral  kinds  or  degrees  ;  as  the  cubical  elliptoid, 
wherein  a  y3  =  bx2Xa — x.  A  biquadratic  or  furdefolidal  elliptoid 
or  that  of  the  third  order,  wherein  a  y4rr:bx2Xa— x2. 

If  any  other  ordinate  be  called  and  the  correfpondent  abfciffe  z  * 

there  will  be  a  v  '  — h  zm  X  a — z" : 

Confequently,  a  y  :av  b  xmX*— xn:  b  zm  Xa— zn  • 

|  mlLn  mln  '  ’ 

That  is,  y  *  :v“  : :  xmXa  —  :  z”Xa  —  zL 


ELM,  ulmus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees,  whofe  characters  are 
the  following: 

The  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  which  is  fhaped  like  a  bell,  having 
many  ftamina,  or  threads,  in  the  center  :  from  the  bottom  arifes  the 
pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  membranaceous  or  leafy  fruit, 
almoft  heart-fhaped  ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a  pear-’fhaped 
feed  veffel,  containing  one  feed,  for  the  moft  part  of  the  fame  flhape. 

Thefe  trees  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  hedge-rows;  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  fields,  where  they  wdll  thrive  much  better  than  when  planted 
in  a  wood,  or  clofe  plantation  ;  and  their  fhade  will  not  be  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  whatever  grow7s  under  them  ;  but  w'hen  thefe  trees  are 
tranfplanted  out  upon  banks  after  this  manner,  the  banks  fhouldbc 
well  w'rought  and  cleared  from  all  other  roots,  otherw'ife  the  plants, 
being  taken  from  a  better  foil,  will  not  make,  much  progrefs  in  thefe 
places.  About  Michaelmas  will  be  a  good  time  for  this  work,  for 
the  reafon  before  afligned  ;  but  when  they  are  planted,  there  ftiould 
be  fome  flakes  fixed  in  by  them,  to  which  they  lhould  be  fattened, 
to  prevent  their  being  difplaccd  by  the  winds;  and  part  of  their  heads 
lhould  be  taken  off,  before  they  are  planted,  which  will  alfo  be  of 
ufe  in  preventing  their  being  ealily  overturned  by  winds  ;  but  by  no 
means  lhould  their  leading  Ihoot  be  flopped  ;  nor  their  branches  too 
clofely  cut  off ;  for,  if  there  are  not  fome  Ihoots  left  to  draw  and  at¬ 
tract  the  fap,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  mifearrying. 

In  planting  of  thefe  trees,  great  care  lhould  be  taken  not  to  bury 
their  roots  too  deep  ;  which  is  very  injurious  to  them,  efpecially  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  moift  loam  or  clay  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  clay 
is  near  the  furface,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  raile  the  ground  in  an 
hill,  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  which  will  advance  their  roots 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of 
rotting  in  winter  with  moifture. 

When  thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  fuckers  taken  from  the  foot  of 
old  trees,  they  are  commonly  laid  into  the  ground  very  clofe  in  beds, 
where,  in  dry  weather,  they  maybe  frequently  watered,  to  encourage 
their  putting  out  roots.  In  thefe  beds  they  a/e  left  two  years ;  by 
which  time  thofe  that  live  will  be  well  rooted,  though  a  great  many 
of  them  generally  die  ;  then  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
nurfery. 

Elm  wood  is  proper  for  water-works,  mills,  the  ladles  and  foies  of 
the  wheel-pipes,  pumps,  aquedudts,  pales,  and  lhip-planks  beneath 
the  water-lines.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  tor  wheelwrights,  handles  for 
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fingle  faws,  axle-trees,  and  the  like.  The  clearnefs  of  the  grain 
makes  it  alfo  fit  for  all  kinds  of  carved  works,  and  moil  ornaments 
relating  to  architecture.*  As  to  the  medicinal  ufes  of  elm,  the  leaves 
are  aftringent,  and  the  bark  good  for  alfuaging  the  pains  of  the 
gout. 

ELMOROS1A,  a  name  given  bv  the  Moors  to  a  difh  they  are 
very  fond  of.  1 1  is  made  of  pieces  of  beef, or  of  camel’s  fiefh,  hewed 
with  butter,  honey,  and  water  ;  fome  add  rob  of  wine  to  it,  and 
others  garlick ;  but  there  are  always  added  onions,  faffron,  and  fait. 

ELOANX,  a  name  applied  by  fome  to  auripigmentum,  or 
orpiment. 

ELOCUTION,  in  rhetoric,  the  adapting  words  and  fentences 
to  the  things  or  fentiments  to  be  expreffed.  It  conlilfs  inelegance, 
compofition,  and  dignity.  The  firft,  comprehending  the  purity  and 
perfpicuity  of  a  language,  is  the  foundation  of  elocution.  The  fecond 
ranges  the  words  in  proper  order ;  and  the  laft  adds  the  ornaments  of 
tropes  and  figures,  to  give  ftrength  and  dignity  to  the  whole. 

The  beauties  of  elocution  confiit  chiefly  in  the  ufe  of  figures,  and 
figurative  dictions  or  expreflions,  in  the  periods,  and  the  ftyle.  See 
Style,  Period,  Figure,  Ac. 

ELODES,  in  botany,  an  epithet  given  to  a  very  foftand  woolly 
fort  of  St.  John’s  wort,  or  hyptricum. 

Elodes  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  writers,  for  a  fpccies  of  fever, 
attended  with  profufe  fweats. 

ELOGY,  elogium ,  a  praife  or  panegyric  bellowed  on  any  perfon 
or  thing,  inconiideration  of  it’s  merit.  The  beauty  of  elogy  con  fills 
in  an  exprefiive  brevity.  Elogiums  Ihould  not  have  fo  much  as  one 
epithet  properly  fo  called,  nor  two  words  fynonymous.  They  fnould 
ftriCtly adhere  to  truth ;  forextravagant  and  improbable  elogies  rather 
leflen  the  character  of  the  perfon  or  thing  they  would  extol. 

ELOHA,  in  feripture,  the  lingular  of  Elohi,  one  of  the  names  of 
God. 

ELOHI,  Eloi,  or  Elohim,  in  feripture,  one  of  the  names  of 
God.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  angels,  princes,  great  men, 
judges,  and  even  talfegods,  are  fometimes  called  by  this  name. 
The  fequcl,  of  the  difeourfe  is  what  aifilts  us  in  judging  rightly  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  meaning  of  this  word.  Iris  the  fame  as  Eloha,  one 
being  the  Angular  and  the  other  the  plural.  However,  Elohim  is 
often  conflrued  in  the  lingular  number,  particularly  when  the  true 
God  isfpokenof;  but  when  falfe  gods  arefpoken  of,  it  is  conflrued 
rather  in  the  plural. 

ELOINED,  in  law,  fignifies  reflrained  or  hindered  from  doing 
fomething:  thus  it  is  faid,  that  if  thofe  within  age  b e  chined,  fo  that 
thev  cannot  fue  perfonally,  their  next  friends  fliall  fue  for  them. 

ELOME,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  orpiment. 

ELONGATA,  inlaw,  is  a  return  of  the  IherilF,  that  cattle  arc 
not  to  be  found,  or  are  removed,  fo  that  he  cannot  make  deliverance 
in  replevin. 

ELONGATION,  in  aflronomv,isthe  removal  of  a  planettothe 
farthefl  difiance  itcan  be  from  the  fun,  as  it  appears  to  an  eye  placed 
on  the  earth. 

T  he  word  is  Latin,  from  elongo,  to  be  diflant  from. 

T.  he  utmoft  elongation,  of  Venus  can  be  but45  degrees,  an<!  that  of 
Mercury  but  30  degrees  ;  which  is  the  reafon  this  planet  is  fo  rarely 
leen. 

The  greatefl  diftance  of  the  planet,  Ac.  from  the  fun,  is  called  the 
greateit  elongation;  which  varies  on  two  accounts,  viz.  in  that  both 
the  earth,  and  the  planet,  revolve,  notin  circles,  but  in  ellipfes ;  and 
the  variation  is  greatefl  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  which  is  the  moft 
elliptic. 

'i  he  elongation  ofthefuperior  planets  from  the  fun  may  amount  to 
i£o°  ;  or  they  may  be  inoppofition  to  the  fun,  as  viewed  from  the 
earth. 

Elongation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  difference  in  motion  between 
the  fwifteft  and  the  flowTefl  of  two  planets,  or  the  quantity  of  fpace 
whereby  the  one  has  overgone  the  other. 

Elongation,  angle  oj,  or  angle  at  the  earth ,  is  the  difference 
between  the  fun’s  true  place,  and  the  geocentric  place  of  a  planet. 
Such  is  the  angle  E  T  R  ( Plate  7,  jig.  21,)  between  the  place  of  the 
fun  E,  and  that  of  the  planet  R. 

ELOPEMENT,  inlaw,  (from  the  Belgic  ee,  matrimony,  and' 
loopen,  to  run  away,}  is  where  a  married  woman  departs  from  her 
hulband,  and  cohabits  with  an  adulterer;  in  which  cafe  the  hufband 
is  not  obliged  to  allow  her  any  alimony  out  of  his  eftate,  nor  is  he 
chargeable  for  neceflaries  for  her  of  any  kind.  However,  the  bare 
advertising  a  wife  in  the  Gazette,  or  other  public  papers,  is  not  a 
legal  notice  to  perlons  in  general  not  to  trull' her  ;  though  a  perfonal 
notice  given  by  the  hulband  to  particular  perfons,  is  faid  to  be  good. 

An  action  lies,  and  large  damages  may  be  recovered,  againft  a 
perfon  for  carrying  away  and  detaining  another  man’s  wife. 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  of  fpeaking  or  writing  well,  fo  as  to 
affect  and  perfuade. 

Eloquence  and  rhetoric  differ  from  each  other,  as  the  theory  from 
the  pradtiee ;  rhetoric  being  the  art  which  deferibes  the  rules  of 
eloquence ,  and  eloquence  is  the  art  which  ufes  them  to  advantage:  they 
are,  however,  for  the  moft  part,  ufed  indiferiminately  for  each 
other. 

Demofthcnes  amongthe  Greeks,  and  Cicero  among  the  Romans, 
are  the  ;wo  patterns  of  ancient  eloquence:  the  firft  being  clofe,  ftrong, 
nervous,  concife,  and  fevere,  fo  that  a  word  could  not  be  fpared ; 
tnc  latter  copious,  florid,  and  rich,  fo  that  a  word  could  not  be 

added.  Pericles  was  called  a  torrent  of  eloquence ,  a  thunder-bolt  of 

eloquence. 

Of  Cicero,  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  not  only  eloquent,  but  the 
miracle of  eloquence;  representing  the  vigour  of  Demofthcnes,  the 
copioulneis  ot  Plato,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  Ifocrates,  all  at  once. 
f*c  only  attained,  by  his  itudy,  all  that  was  excellent  in  any; 
out  by  hmileh  ae  advanced  and  improved  all  that  w7as  great  in  them ; 


brought  forth,  by  a  peculiar  gift  of  providence,  as  one  in  whom 
eloquence  might  make  experiment  of  it’s  utmoft  force.  By  the  men 
of  his  time,  he  was  faid  to  reign  in  caufes;  and  by  pofterity  fo  ac¬ 
counted  of,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  profited  well,  who  delights  in 
perufing  his  writings.  He  was  {lain  by  the  command  of  Antony : 
thus  fell  he,  whole  eloquence  Caefar  himfelf  was  not  able  to  refill; 
but  found  Ligarius  wrefted  out  of  his  hands  by  the  perfuafive  elo¬ 
quence  of  him,  whom  juft  before  he  was  refolved  not  to  pardon. 

Cyneas,  a  Thefialian,  who  was  the  hearer  of  Demofthenes,  and 
embaflador  to  king  Pyrrhus,  being  fent  to  the  cities,  thought  with 
Euripides,  that  a  fine  word  might  do  as  much  as  the  fiharp  fword; 
and  that  king  ufed  to  profefs,  that  “  more  cities  w'ere  fubdued  to 
him  by  the  eloquence  of  Cyneas,  than  by  force  of  his  own  arms.” 

True  eloquence  depends  principally  on  the  vivacity  of  the  ima¬ 
gination:  it  not  only  gives  grace  and  ornament,  but  life  and  mo¬ 
tion  to  difeourfe.  The  rules  of  eloquence  are  obferved  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  people  naturally  eloquent,  though  they  never  think  of  them 
while  they  pradfife  them. 

Pedants  do  not  diftinguiflir/^WKcr  from  the  heaping  up  of  figures* 
the  ufe  of  big  words,  and  the  rotundity  of  periods. 

ELPIST1CI,  a  fet  of  Greek  philofophers,  who  made  hope  the 
ruling  paffion  of  mankind. 

ELUDING,  is  the  abt  of  evading,  or  rendering  a  thing  vain, 
and  of  no  effiebl ;  a  dexterous  getting  clear,  or  efcaping  out  of  an 
affair,  difficulty,  embarraffment,  &c.  We  alfo  fay,  to  elude apro- 
polition,  or  the  like. 

The  delign  of  chicanery  is,  to  elude  the  force  of  the  laws:  this  doc¬ 
tor  has  not  refolved  the  difficulty,  but  eluded  it. 

Alexander,  fays  the  hiftorian,  in  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  either 
eluded  the  oracle  or  fulfilled  it. 

EL  VELA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fungujes,  called  fungoides  by 

Micheli. 

Thefe  differ  from  all  the  other  kinds  of fungufes,  in  that  they  are 
fmooth  both  on  the  upper  and  under  fide,  having  no  marks  of  la¬ 
mella,  pores,  or  fibres,  in  any  part. 

'  ELVERS,  a  fmall  fort  of  eels,  caught  in  fome  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  particularly  about  Gloucefter  and  Tewkefbury.  They  are 
taken  in  prodigious  numbers  in  the  rivers,  in  dark  nights,  by  a  kind 
of  fieve  made  of  hair-cloth,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  and  are  efteemed 
a  very  delicate  food. 

ELUL,  one  of  the  Hebrew  months,  anfvvering  partly  to  our 
Augufi:  and  September.  There  are  but  29  days  in  it.  It  is  the 
twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year,  and  thefixth  of  the  ecclefiaftical. 
Upon  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  faft,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  w'hat  happened  after  the  return  of  thofe  who  went  to  view 
the  promifed  land.  Numbers xiii.  xiv. 

On  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jerufalem  by  Nehemiah  w'as  commemorated.  Neh.xii.27  A  feq. 

ELUTRI AT  1  ON,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  feparating  the  lighter 
matters  from  the  mixt  ores  of  metals,  by  means  ofgreatquantitiesof 
fair  w'ater. 

Solid  bodies,  not  diffoluble  in  water,  are  by  this  operation  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  water  very  well  ftirred,  fo  that  the  lighter 
and  finer  parts  are  carried  awray  with  the  water,  and  the  heavier  and 
more  folid  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffels. 

Some  of  the  ftones,  earths,  and  other  bodies,  naturally  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  metals,  are  much  lighter  than  the  metalline  parts 
of  thofe  ores,  and  are  therefore  very  ealily  thus  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  this  operation,  either  by  barely  pounding  and  wafhing,  or 
by  firft  calcining,  and  then  extinguifhing  them  in  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  wafhmg  them. 

ELYMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  common  involucrum,  confifting  of 
four  leaves,  and  containing  feveral  flowers  in  two fpicula :  the  par¬ 
ticular  corolla  are  compofed  of  two  valves:  the  feed  is  oblong. 

ELYSIUM,  Etootos,  in  the  ancient  theology,  or  rather  mytho¬ 
logy,  a  place  in  the  inferi,  i,  e.  in  the  lower  world,  or,  as  we  fome¬ 
times  render  it,  in  hell;  furnifhed  with  fields,  meads,  agreeable 
woods,  groves,  fhades,  rivers,  &c.  whither  the  fouls  of  good  people 
were  fuppofed  to  go  after  this  life. 

Virgil  oppofes  Elyjium  toTartara ;  which  laft  was  the  place  where 
the  wicked  underwent  their  punifhment. 

Hcic  locus  ejl,  partes  ubi  Je  via  findit  in  ambas : 

Dextera ,  qua  Ditis  magni  fub  mania  tendit : 

Hac  iter  Elyfium  nobis :  at  lava  malorum 
Exercet  pocnas,  id  ad  impia  Ear  tar  a  mittit. 

“  ’Tis  here  in  different  paths  the  way  divides: 

The  right  to  Pluto’s  golden  palace  glides;  • 

The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 

Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  defeends;  V 

The  feat  of  night  profound,  and  punifh’d  fiends.”  J 

He  affigns  Elyjium  to  thofe  who  died  for  their  country,  to  thofe 
of  pure  lives,  to  truly  infpired  poets,  to  the  inventors  of  arts,  and  to 
all  who  have  done  good  to  mankind. 

Some  authors  take  the  fable  of  Elyjium  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Phoenicians;  as  imagining  the  name  Elyjium  formed  from  the 
Phoenician  Y>V,  alaz,  or  Eats,  or  D7J7,  alas,  to  rejoice,  or  to 
be  in  joy;. the  latter  a  being  only  changed  into  e,  as  w'e  find 
done  in  many  other  names;  as  in  Enakim ,  for  Anakim,  &c.  On 
which  footing,  elyfian  fields  fhould  fignify  the  fame  thing  as  a  place 
of  pleafure;  or, 

-  Locos  latos,  id  atncen'a  vireta 

Fortunutorum  nemo  rum,  jedcjque  beat  as. 

“  The  verdant  fields  with  thofe  of  heav’n  may  vie, 

With  aether  veiled  and  a  purple  fky! 

The  blisful  feats  of  happy  fouls  below; 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  know.” 

Others 
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Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  Xuu,  folvo,  I  deliver,  I 
let  loofe,  or  difengage,  becaufe  here  men’s  fouls  are  freed,  or  dif- 
encumbered,  from  the  fetters  of  the  bodv. 

ELYTROIDES,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  proper  coats  or  tunics 
Of  the  TESTICLES. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  eXvr^ov  ,  vagina,  a  fheath,  and 
£ iJ©-,  form. 

The  elytroides  is  the  fecond  proper  coat  of  the  teftcs:  it  refcmbles 
a  flieath,  or  vagina;  whence  fome  have  alfo  called  it  vaginalis. 

ELYTRON,  properly  a  covering  of  any  fort,  and  for  any  fub- 
ftance. 

EMANATION,  the  a£l  of  flowing,  or  proceeding,  from  fome 
fource  or  origin.  Such  is  the  emanation  of  light  from  the  fun  ; 
or  that  of  effluvia  from  odorous,  &c.  bodies  ;  of  wifdom  from 
God,  &c. 

Emanation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  thing  that  proceeds,  as  well  as 
the  adl  of  proceeding.  The  power  given  a  judge  is  an  emanation 
from  the  regal  power ;  the  reafonable  foul  is  au  emanation  from  the 

divinity. 

Emanation  is  alfo  ufed,  among  the  fchoolmen,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Idler  thing,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  greater, 
by  virtue  of  fome  natural  connection  or  dependence  between 

them. 

For,  as  when  feveral  moveables  arc  joined  together,  the  fame 
power  that  moves  the  firft,  moves  all  the  reft  (as  in  pulling  up  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  you  pull  up  the  roots,  branches,  &c.  or  in  drawing 
one  link  of  a  chain,  you  bring  forward  all  the  relt ;)  the  fame  is 
to  be  underftood  in  all  conjunct  natural  effects  ;  viz.  that  the  lame 
power,  whereby  the  firft  is  produced,  does  alfo  produce  all  the 
reft,  naturally  connected  with  it ;  becaufe,  by  means  of  the  con¬ 
nection,  the  aCtion  of  the  agent  is  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other; 
fo  that  the  firft  determines  the  agent  to  the  production  of  all  the 
reft. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  the  aCt  of  fetting 
a  fon  free  from  the  power  and  fubjeCtion  of  his  father. 

The  effeCt  of  emancipation  was,  that  the  goods,  and  moveable  ef¬ 
fects,  which  the  fon  Ihould  thenceforth  acquire,  fhould  be  his  foie 
property,  and  not  the  property  of  his  father  ;  as  they  were  before 
emancipation.  Befides,  emancipation  put  the  f«n  in  a  capacity  of 
managing  his  own  affairs,  and  of  marrying  without  his  father’s 
confcnt,  though  a  minor,  or  pupil,  and  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  emancipation  ;  the  one  tacit,  which  was, 
by  the  fan’s  being  promoted  to  fome  dignity,  or  by  his  coming  of 
age,  or  by  marriage  ;  in  all  which  calcs,  the  fon  became  his  own 
mailer  of  courfe. 

The  other  exprefs,  where  the  father  declared  before  the  j udge  that 
he  emancipated  his  fon.  This  was  not  performed  without  fome 
formality:  the  father  was  firlt  to  fell  his  fon,  imaginably,  to 
another  man,  whom  the  lawyers  call  pater  fiduciarius,  father  in 
trull ;  of  whom  being  bought  back  again  by  the  natural  father, 
he  manumitted,  or  fet  him  free,  by  a  declaration  before  the  judge. 

EMASCULATION,  the  aCt  of  caftrating,  or  depriving  a  male 


of  thofe  parts  which  characterize  his  fex. 

EMAUX  del'ejcu ,  in  heraldry,  the  metal  and  colour  of  the  lliield 
or  efcutcheon. 

EMBALMING,  the  opening  a  dead  body,  taking  out  the  intef- 
tines,  and  filling  the  place  with  odoriferous  and  deliccative  drugs 
and  fpices,  to  prevent  it’s  putrefying. 

The  Egyptians  excelled  all  other  nations  in  the  art  of  preferving 
bodies  from  corruption ;  lor  fome,  that  they  have  embalmed  up¬ 
wards  of  2ooo  years  ago,  remain  whole  to  this  day,  and  are  often 
brought  into  other  countries  as  great  curiofities.  I  heir  manner  ol 
embalming  was  thus  :  they  fcooped  out  the  brains  wdth  an  iron  fcoop, 
through  the  nollrils,  and  filled  the  vacuum  with  aftringent  drugs: 
they  alfo  took  out  the  entrails,  and  having  filled  the  body  with 
myrrh,  caffia,  and  other  fpices,  except  frankincenfe,  proper  to  dry 
up  the  humours,  they  pickled  it  in  nitre,  where  it  lay  foaking  for 
forty  days.  The  body  was  then  wrapped  up  in  bandages  ot  fine 
linen  and  gums,  to  make  it  flick  like  glue,  and  io  was  delivered  to 
the  kindred  of  the  deceafed,  intire  in  all  it’s  features,  the  very  hairs 
of  the  eyelids  being  preferved. 

They  ufed  to  keep  the  bodies  of  their  ancefiors,  thus  embalmed, 
in  little  houfes  magnificently  adorned  ;  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
beholding  them,  alive  as  it  were,  wdthout  any  change  in  their  fize, 
features,  or  complexion. 

The  prices  for  embalming  were  different ;  the  higher!  was  a  talent, 
the  next  twenty  mince,  and  fo  decreafing  to  a  very  fmall  matter  : 
but  they  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  anfvver  this  expence,  contented 
themfelves  with  infufing,  by  a  fyringe,  through  the  fundament,  a 
certain  liquor  extraded  from  the  cedar,  and,  leaving  it  there,  w'rapt 
up  the  body  in  fait  of  nitre.  This  oil  preyed  upon  the  inteftines, 
fo  that  when  they  took  it  out,  the  inteftines  came  along  with  it 
dried,  and  not  theleafl  putrified:  the  body,  being  inclofedin  nitre, 
grew  dry,  and  nothing  remained,  bolides  the  lkin  glued  upon  the 

bones.  ,  .  , 

We  mull  here  obferve,  that  the  body,  as  above-mentioned,  was 

put  into  the  fait  for  about  forty  days  ;  wherefore,  when  Motes  lays, 
that  forty  days  Were  employed  in  embalming  Jacob,  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  him’ as  meaning  the  forty  days  of  this  continuing  in  the  fait 
of  nitre,  without  including  the  thirty  days  part  in  performing  the 
other  ceremonies;  fo  that,  in  the  whole,  they  mourned  teventy 
days  in  Egypt,  as  Mofes  likewile  obferves.  . 

'EMBARCADERO  in  commerce,  a  Spamffl  term,  fignifying 
a  place  which  ferves  fome  other  confiderable  city  farther  within 
land,  for  a  port,  or  place  of  finpping,  i.  e.  of  embarking  and  dif- 
embarking  commodities.  Thus  Calao  is  the embanadero  ot  Lima, 
the  capital  of  Peru. 
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EMBARGO,  a  reftraint  or  prohibition,  laid  by  a  fovereign  on 
merchant-veffels,  to  prevent  their  going  out  of  port ;  fometimes 
to  prevent  their  coming  in  ;  and  fometimes  both,  for  a  limited 
time. 

Embargoes  are  ufual  in  time  of  war;  in  apprehenfions  of  inva- 
fions,  bee.  One  great  occaiion  of  embargoes  is,  that  the  government 
may  make  ufe  of  the  merchant-velftls,  with  their  equipage,  &c.  in 
armaments,  expeditions,  traniporting  of  foldiers,  &c  another  is, 
to  flop  the  communication  of  intelligence  at  fuch  critical  fealons. 
Embargoes  are  of  very  mifehievous  confequence  to  commerce. 

EMBARRAS,  a  difficulty  or  obftacle,  which  perplexes  or  con¬ 
founds  a  perfon,  &c. 

EMBASSADOR,  or  Ambassador,  a  public  minifter,  fent 
from  one  fovereign  prince,  as  reprefentative  of  his  perfon,  to 
another. 

EmbaJJ'adors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 

Embassador  inordinary,  is  he  who  refides,  ftatedly  in  the  court 
of  another  prince,  to  maintain  a  mutual  good  undemanding,  look 
to  the  interefts  of  their  mailers,  and  tranfadl  fuch  affairs  as  may 
occur. 

EmbaJJ'adors  in  ordinary,  are  but  of  a  modern  invention  ;  it  is  not 
above  two  hundred  years  ago  fince  they  w'ere  firft  heard  of ;  till 
then,  all  embaJJ'adors  were  extraordinary,  and  retired  as  foon  as  they 
had  difpatched  the  affair  they  were  fent  upon. 

Embassador  extraordinary,  is  a  perfon  wfflo  is  fent  to  a  prince’s 
court  on  fome  particular  and  emergent  occafion  ;  as  to  conclude  a 
peace,  marriage,  or  to  make  a  compliment,  &c. 

Indeed  there  is  no  effential  difference  between  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  embafj'adors ;  they  equally  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  which  the  law  of  nations  decrees. 

The  embaJJ'adors  of  kings  fhould  never  attend  at  any  public  affem- 
blies,  marriages,  interments,  or  other  folemnities,  unlefs  their  maf- 
ters  have  fome  intereft  therein  ;  nor  muft  they  even  go  into  mourn¬ 
ing,  or  the  like,  on  any  occafions  of  their  own,  becaufe  they  repre- 
fent  the  perfons  of  their  princes  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  they  owe  no 
fubjedlionto  any  laws  but  thofe  of  their  own  country,  and  their  ac¬ 
tions  are  not  fubjedl  to  the  controul  of  the  private  law  of  that  ftate, 
in  which  they  are  appointed  to  refide.  It  has  been  held,  both  by  our 
common  lawyers  and  civilians*  that  an  embaJJ'ador  is  privileged  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  and  yet,  if  he  commits  any  offence 
againft  the  law  of  reafon  and  nature,  he  fliall  lofe  his  privilege,  and 
therefore,  if  an  embaJJ'ador  confpires  the  death  of  the  king  in  whofe  • 
land  he  is,  that  he  may  be  condemned  and  executed  for  treafen  ; 
but  if  he  commits  any  other  fpecies  of  treafon,he  muft  be  fent  to 
his  own  kingdom. 

By  an  a6l  paffed  in  1708,  all  procefs,  W'hereby  the  perfon  of  any 
embaJJ'ador,  or  of  hisdomeftic,  or  domeftic  (ervant,  maybe  arrefted, 
or  his  goods  diftrained  or  feized,  fliall  be  utterly  null  and  void,  and 
the  profecutors  be  puniflied  at  the  diferetion  of  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  the  two  chief  juftices,  or  any  two  of  them. 

Welikewife  read  of  embajj'adrejjes.  Madame  the  marechale  -  dc 
Guebriant,  Wicquefort  obferves,  w’as  the  firft,  and  perhaps  the 
only  woman,  fent  by  any  court  in  Europe  in  quality  of  embajjadrejs’. 
Vie  d’Henry  IV.  tells  us,  that  the  king  of  Perfia  fent  a  lady  of  his 
court  on  an  embajfy  to  the  grand  lignior,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
empire. 

EMBASSY,  legatioy  a  million  from  one  fovereign  prince,  or  ftate, 
to  another,  of  fome  able  experienced  perfon,  to  negociate  fome  af-1 
fair,  in  quality  of  embajjador. 

EMBATTLED,  a  term  in  heraldry,  when  the  outline  of  any 
ordinary  is  notched  after  the  manner  expreffed  in  Plate  5,  Jig.  59, 
reprefenting  the  battlements  ot  a  wall,  or  caftle.  See  Battle¬ 
ment. 

None  were  fuffered,  in  ancient  times,  to  embattle  their  houfes, 
but  thofe  who  had  great  dignities,  as  the  barons,  and  the  1  ike.  Cam¬ 
den  proves  this  in  his  account  of  T unftal  s  feat  in  England,  in  wdiich 
he  expreffes  it  as  a  fignal  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  that  he  had 
liberty  given  to  embattle  it.  1  he  heralds  exprefs  this  embattled  line 
by  the  term  crenelle;  and  when  it  has  the  embattling  on  both  Tides, 
which  is  the  molt  rare,  they  call  it  bretejje.  See  Bretesse. 

EMBE  R-goofe,  in  ornithology,  the'cOLYMBUS  immer  of  Linnaeus, 
is  larger  than  a  common  goofe  ;  it  s  head  is  dufky  ;  the  back,  co¬ 
verts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  clouded  with  lighter  and  darker 
fhades  of  the  fame  ;  the  primaries  and  tail  are  black  ;  the  under  fide 
of  the  neck  marked  with  dufky  fpots  ;  the  brealt  and  belly  filvery, 
and  the  legs  black.  The  fkin  is  fo  tough,  that  it  has  been  ufed  in 
fome  of  the  northern  countries  as  leather.  1  his  fpecies  inhabits  the 
feas  about  the  Orkneys ;  and  in  fevere  winters  vitit  thefouthern 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  See  Diver. 

Ember-w^L,  are  thofe  wherein  the  ember,  or  embering- days  fall. 

In  the  laws  of  king  Alfred,  and  of  Canute,  thofe  days  arc  called 
ymbren,  that  is,  circular  days,  from  whence  the  word  was  probably 
corrupted  into  ember-days •  By  the  canonifts  they  are  called  quatuor 
anni  tempera,  the  four  cardinal  fcafons,  on  which  the  circle  of  the 
year  turns ;  and  hence  Henfhaw  takes  the  word  to  have  been  lorm- 
ed,  viz.  by  corruption,  from  temper,  of  iempora. 

The  ember-days  are  the  Wednefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after 
Quadragefima  Sunday,  or  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whitlun- 
day,  after  Holyrood  day  in  September,  and  alter  Sf.  Lucy  sday  in 
December ;  which  four  times  anfwer  well  enough  to  the  tour  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  rear,  fpring,  fummer,  autumn  and  winter. 

Thefe  ember-weeks  are  now  chiefly  taken  notice  of  on  account  of 
the  ordination  of  priefts and  deacons;  becaufe  the  canon  appoints 
the  Sundays  next  fucceeding  the  ember-weeks  for  the  folemn  times 
of  ordination  ;  though  the  biftiops,  if  they  pleafe,  may  ordain  on 

any  Sunday  or  holiday.  . 

EMBERIZA,  in  ornithology,  a  name,  with  the  epithets  ot  white 
and  vellow,  exprefling  the  bunting  and  yellow-hammer.  In  the 
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Linnaean  fyftem  this  is  a  diftinCf  genus  of  pajferes ,  including  a  great 
number  of  fpecies,  among  which  are  the  green-finch,  bunting, 

YELLOW-HAMMER,  &C. 

EMBLEM,  is  a  kind  of  painted  asnigma,  or  certain  figures  deli¬ 
neated  or  cut  metaphorically,  exprcfling  fome  aCtion,  with  reflec¬ 
tions  underneath,  which  in  fome  meafure  explain  the  fenfe  of  the 
device,  and  at  the  fame  time  inftruCt  us  in  fome  moral  truth,  or 
other  matter  of  knowledge. 

The  word  is  pure  Greek,  from  to  caft  in,  toinfert. 

The  emblem  is  fomewhat  plainer,  and  more  obvious,  than  the 
aenigma:  it  is  an  ingenious  picture,  reprefenting  one  thing  to  the 
eye,  and  another  to  the  undcrflanding. 

The  Greek  f/xSAyp.::  literally  denotes  any  thing  applied,  or  added 
to  a  body,  by  way  of  enrichment.  With  us,  emblem  ordinarily  fig- 
nlfies  no  more  than  a  painting,  bafio  relievo,  or  other  reprelenta- 
tion  intended  to  hold  forth  fome  moral  or  political  inftrudtion. 

A  device  differs  from  an  emblem,  as  the  former  is  a  fymbol  appro¬ 
priated  to  fome  particular  perfon,  or  that  exprefles  fomething  that 
more  immediatelyjconcerns  him ;  whereas  an  emblem'is  afymbol  that 
regards  all  the  world  alike,  and  has  a  full,  complete  fenfe  of  itfelf. 

Emblems  are  of  ufein  the  art  of  memory,  as  fenfible  objects  ftrike 
the  mind  ftrongerthan  what  is  intellectual.  Thus,  it  is  eafier  to 
retain  the  image  of  a  fportfman  hunting  a  hare,  of  an  apothecary 
ranging  his  boxes,  an  orator  making  a  fpeech,  a  boy  repeating 
verfes,  or  a  player  acting  his  part ;  than  the  correfponding  notions 
of  invention,  difpofition,  elocution,  memory,  and  adtion, 
EMBLEMATICAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emblem. 
EMBLEMENTS,  from  emblaver,  Fr.femer  en  ble ,  to  fow  with 
corn,  denote  the  profits  of  fown  lands;  but  are fometimes  ufed 
more  largely  for  any  products  that  naturally  arife  from  the  ground. 

If  a  tenant  for  life  fow  the  land,  and  afterward  dies,  his  executors 
fhall  have  the  emblements,  and  not  the  perfon  in  reversion.  The  cafe 
isotherwife  with  refpeCt  to  a  tenant  for  years:  for  if  he  fow  the 
lands,  and  his  term  expires  before  he  has  reaped  them,  the  leffee,or 
he  in  reverfion,  is  entitled  to  the  emblements.  Again,  if  a  perfon  de- 
vifes  fown  lands  by  will,  and  dies  before  feverancc,the  devifee  fhall 
have  the  emblements,  provided  no  exception  was  made  of  corn. 

EMBOLISMiC,  intercalary,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
additional  months  which  chronologifls  infert,  to  form  the  lunar 
cycle  of  19  years. 

The  19  folar  years,  confifling  of  6939  days  and  18  hours;  and 
the  19  lunar  years  only  making 6726  days  ;  it  was  found  neceflary, 
in  order  to  render  the  19  lunar  years  equal  to  the  19  folar,  which 
make  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  to  intercalate  or  infert  feven  lunar 
months,  containing  209  days  ;  which  with  the  four  biffextile  days 
happening  in  that  interval,  make  213  days,  and  the  whole  6939 
days.  By  means  of  thefe  feven  embolijmic ,  or  additional  months,  the 
whole  6939  days  of  the  folar  years  are  employed  in  the  calendar. 

In  the  courfe  of  19  years  there  are  228  common  moons,  and  fe¬ 
ven  embolijmic  moons.  Their  diftribution  is  thus  :  every  3d,  6th, 
5th,  I  ith,  14th,  and  19th  years,  axe  embolijmic,  and  confe- 

quently  contain  384  days  a  piece.  By  this  method  the  Greeks  com¬ 
puted  time,  ufing  the  enneadecaterides,  or  cycle  of  19  years. 

The  embolijmic  months  are  fometimes  30  days,  and  fometimes 
only  29. 

The  embolijmic  epajfts  are  thofe  between  XIX  and  XXIX ;  which 
are  thus  called,  becaufe,  with  the  addition  of  the  epaCt  XI,  they 
exceed  the  number  XXX  ;  or  rather,  becaufe  the  years  which 
have  thefe  epadts,  ar e  embolijmic ;  having  thirteen  moons  a  piece, 
the  1 3th  whereof  is  the  embolijmic. 

As  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  the  lunar  year,  which  is  only  354  days, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  folar,  which  is  365  days,  they  had  every 
two  or  three  years  an  embolijm,  i.  e.  they  added  a  thirteenth  lunar 
month  every  two  or  three  years  ;  which  additional  month  they  call¬ 
ed  embalimceus,  becaufe  inferted  or  intercalated. 

EMBOLUS,  the  moveable  part  of  a  pump,  or  fyringe,  called 
alfo  the pijlon,  and  popularly  the  Jucker. 

EMBOSSING,  in  architecture  and  fculpture,  the  forming  or 
faflfioning  works  in  relievo,  whether  cut  with  a  chifl'el,  or  other- 
wife. 

EmboJJmgis  a  kind  of  fculpture,  wherein  the  figures  are  raifed  or 
prominent  from  the  plane  ground  ;  and,  according  as  the  figures 
projeCt  more  or  lefs,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or  bajjo  re¬ 
lievo  ;  or  high,  mean,  or  low  relief. 

EMBOWELLING,  or  taking  out  the  entrails,  alive,  is  part 
of  the  punifhment  of  high  Treason. 

EMBRACE  the  volt,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  embrace 
a  volt,  when,  working  upon  volts,  he  makes  a  good  way  every 
time  with  his  fore-legs.  A  horfe  cannot  take  in  too  much  ground, 
provided  his  croupe  does  not  throw  out,  that  is,  does  not  go  out 
of  the  volt. 

EMBRACEOR,  in  law,  a  perfon  who,  having  received  a  reward 
fotodo,  comes  to  the  bar  with  one  of  the  parties,  and  fpeaks  to  the 
cafe,  or  privily  labours  the  jury,  or  ftands  there  to  overlook,  awe, 
or  put  them  in  fear.  The  penalty  hereof  is  20/.  and  imprifonment 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  court ;  and  may  be  profecuted  either  by  in¬ 
dictment  at  common  law,  as  well  as  by  action  on  the  ftatute  :  but 
attornies  and  other  lawyers  are  excepted. 

EMBRACERY,  inlaw,  the  aCt  oroffence  of  Embraceors. 
EMBRASURE,  in  architecture,  the  enlargement  made  of  the 
aperture  of  a  door  or  window,  on  the  infide  of  the  wall ;  it’s  ufe 
being  to  give  the  greater  play  for  the  opening  of  the  door,  or  cafc- 
ment,  or  to  admit  the  more  light.  When  the  wall  is  very  thick 
they  fometimes  make  embrajures  on  the  outfide.  The  embrafure 
coming  Hoping  inwards,  makes  the  inner  angles  obtufe. 

Embrasure,  in  fortification,  a  hole  or  aperture  in  a  parapet 
through  which  the  cannon  are  pointed  to  fire  into  the  moat  or  field’ 
Embrajures  are  gcperally  twelve  feet  diftant  from  one  another’ 
1  * 


every  one  of  them  being  from  fix  to  feven  feet  wide  without,  and 
about  three  within  :  their  height  above  the  platform  is  three  feet  on 
that  fide  towards  the  town,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  on  the  other  fide 
towards  the  field  ;  fo  that  the  muzzle  may  be  funk  on  occafion, 
and  the  piece  brought  to  fhoot  low. 

EMBROCATION,  or  rather  Embrochation,  Embrocha, 
EfL^p o%vj,  formed  from  trrigo,  Ifprinkle,  oxmoijlen,  in  phar¬ 

macy,  denotes  the  application  of  remedies,  as  oils,  fpirits,  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  other  liquids,  by  fprinkling,  or  even  rubbing  them  on 
the  part  afteCted  :  this  is  alfo  called  irrigation. 

Embrocations  are  only  a  kind  of  lotions  ;  they  are  ufed  to  remove 
obftruCtions,  and  to  relieve  pains,  numbnefs,  and  palfies.  The 
pumping  ufed  in  natural  baths  is  properly  an  embrocation. 

EMBROIDERY,  the  enriching  of  a  cloth,  fluff,  ormuflin,  by 
working  diverie  figures  thereon  with  the  needle,  and  thread  of  gold 
or  filver. 

T.  he  chief  ufe  of  embroidery  is  in  church  veflments,  clothes,  hou- 
fings,  guidons,  ftandards,  &c.  The  invention  of  embroidery  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Phrygians  ;  whence  the  Latins  call  embroiderers , 
Phrygiones. 

1  he  embroidery  of  fluffs  is  performed  in  a  kind  of  loom  ;  that  of 
muflin  is  done  by  ftretching  it  on  a  pattern  already  defigned  ;  the 
former  kind  is  the  moft  eafy,  but  the  latter  admits  of  the  greateft 
richnefs  and  variety.  The  thinneft  muflins  are  the  beft  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  they  are  embroidered  to  great  perfection  in  Saxony. 

T.  here  are  divers  kinds  of  embroidery  ;  as  embroidery  on  both  (ides, 
that  w’hich  appears  on  both  fides.  Guimped  embroidery,  performed 
either  in  gold  or  filver.  In  this  work,  a  fketch  is  firlt  made  on  the 
cloth,  then  they  put  on  a  cut  vellum,  and  afterwards  few  on  the  gold 
and  filver  with  filk  thread,  interfperling  filver  and  gold  cord,  tinfel, 
and  fpangles.  Embroidery  on  the  ftamp,  where  the  figures  are  very 
high  and  prominent,  being  fupported  on  wrool,  cotton,  hair,  &c. 
Low  and  plain  embroidery,  where  the  figures  arc  low  and  flat,  and 
without  any  enrichment  between  them. 

EMBRYO,  in  medicine,  the  firft  beginning,  or  rudiments,  of 
the  body  of  an  animal,  in  it’s  mother’s  womb,  before  it  hath  received 
all  the  difpofition  of  parts  neceflary  to  become  animated  ;  which  is 
fuppofed  to  happen  to  a  man  on  the  forty-fecond  day ;  at  which  time 
the  embryo  commences  a  foetus. 

M.  Dodart,  having  an  embryo  of  tw'cnty-one  days  age  put  into  his 
hands,  made  a  nice  examen  thereof ;  to  find  the  order  nature  ob- 
ferves  in  the  formation  of  the  parts,  and  the  firft  rife  of  the  parts 
themfelves. 

The  placenta  he  found  more  than  half  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  em¬ 
bryo  itfelf  was  only  feven  lines  long,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Jpina  dorfi,  w'here  it  terminated.  The  thighs  were 
not  yet  unfolded ;  they  only  appeared  like  two  little  warts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk;  the  arms  made  the  fame  appearance  on  the 
fhoulders.  The  head  w'as  juft  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  wdiole 
feven  lines  :  on  this  were  feen  two  little  black  points,  which  would 
have  become  eyes.  The  mouth  wras  very  big  ;  which  M.  Dodart 
takes  for  an  indication,  that  the  foetus  was  fed  by  the  mouth.  There 
w'as  no  eminence  for  the  nofe;  but  two  little,  almoftimperceptible, 
pits  for  the  noftrils. 

Embryo  is  alfo  ufed  by  naturalifts  to  exprefs  the  grain,  or  feed 
of  a  plant ;  fometimes  the  germ,  or  firft  fprout  appearing  out  of  the 
feed;  becaufe  the  whole  future  plant  is  fuppofed  to  be  contained 
therein.  J  uft  as  the  whole  chick  is  fuppofed  contained  in  the  cica- 
tricula,  or  treddle  of  an  egg. 

Fiakryo -worms,  thofe  curioufly  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  the  vivi¬ 
parous  two-winged  flies. 

EMBRYONATUM  /w/j&Iwr,  in  the  writings  of  fome  chcmifts, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  three  general  claffes  of  fulphur  w'hich  they 
conftitute. 

EMBRYOTHLASTES,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  crufh  the 
bones  of  an  embryo,  or  dead  child  ;  fo  as  to  make  it  eafier  of  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  prepare  it  for  the  embryulcus,  to  draw  it  out  of  the  womb. 

EMBRYOTOMY,  (formed  of  fp.€pucv,  and  Tffzvw,  1  cut,)- in 
furgery,  the  operation  of  cutting  off  the  funiculus  umbilicalis,  or  na- 
vel-ftring,  of  a  child  juft  born,  and  tying  it  up. 

EMENDALS,  an  old  term  ftill  ufed  in  the  accounts  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  where,  fomuch  in  emenda/s  at  the  foot  of  an  account  fig- 
nifies  fo  much  in  the  bank,  or  ftock  of  the  houfc,  for  reparation  of 
lofles,  and  other  occafions. 

EMERALD,  a  precious  ftone,  when  in  it’s  greateft  perfection 
green  and  tranfparent ;  and  as  to  hardnefs  nearly  equal  to  the  ruby. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  efmeraude,  and  that  from 
the  Latin  jmaragdus,  w'hich  fignifies  the  fame.  Others  derive  it 
from  the  Italian fmeraldo,  or  the  Arabic  zomorrad. 

Our  jewellers  d  i  fti  ngu  i  fh  emeralds  into  two  kinds,  the  oriental  and 
occidental:  the  emeralds  of  the  Eaft  Indies  are  evidently  finer  than 
thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  but  our  jewellers,  feldom 
meeting  with  thefe,  call  the  American  emeralds  the  oriental,  and 
ufually  fell  cryftal  accidentally  tinged  with  green,  under  the  name 
of  the  occidental  emerald:  thefe  being  alfo  the  moft  common,  there 
has  grown  an  opinion  amongft  the  lapidaries,  that  the  emerald  is  no 
harder  than  the  cryftal ;  becaufe  what  they  take  to  be  emeralds,  arc 
in  general  only  cryftals. 

The  genuine  emerald,  in  it’s  moft  perfeCt  ftate,  is  perhaps  the 
moft  beautiful  of  all  the  gems  :  it  is  found  of  various  fixes,  but 
ufually  fmall :  a  great  number  of  them  are  met  with  of  about  the 
16th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are  found  from  this  to 
the  fize  of  a  walnut,  We  have  accounts  of  very  large  fizes  among  the 
ancients,  but  they  are  certainly  erroneous,  the  ftones  not  being  eme¬ 
ralds,  but  jafpers  or  other  green  ftones ;  the  larger  fpecimens  are  at 
prefentvery  fcarce,  and  areofconfidcrable  value,  though  much  more 
fo  when  from  the  E.  or  W.  Indies.  The  emerald  is  of  different 
figures,  like  the  diamond  and  many  of  the  other  gem$,  being  fome. 
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times  found  in  a  roundifh  or  pebble-like  form,  but  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  columnar  one,  refembling  common  cryftal;  the  pebble- 
tMt raids  are-always  the  hardeft  and  brightett,  but’ are  feldom  found 
exceeding  the  five  of  a  pea:  the  ■cryftalliform  ones  grow  lev'eral  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  often  l*rger:  the  pebble-kind  are  found  loofe  in  the 
earths  of  mountains,  and  fands  of  rivers:  the  columnar  are  found 
ufually  bedded  in,  or  adhering  to,  a  white,  opaque,  and  coarfe  cryf- 
talline  mafs,  and  fometimes  to  the  jafper,  or  the  prafius. 

The  oriental  emerald  is  of  the  hardncls  of  the  fapphire  and  ruby, 
and  is  fccond  only  to  the  diamond  in  luftre  and  brightnefs  :  the  Ame¬ 
rican  is  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  garnet,  and  the  European  fomewhat 
fofter  than  that,  yet  confiderably  harder  than  cryftal:  but  the  co¬ 
loured  eryftals,  ufually  fold  under  the  name  of  emeralds,  have  much 
debafed  trie  credit  of  this  gem.  It  lofes  it’s  colour  in  the  fire,  and 
becomes  undiftinguifhablefrom  the  white  fapphire. 

The  oriental  emeralds  are  very  fcarce,  and  at  prefent  found  only  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cambay;  very  few  of  them  have  of  late  been  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe,  intom uch  that  it  has  been  fttppofed  there  were 
no  oriental  emeralds;  but  within  thele  ten  years,  fome  few  have  been 
brought  from  Cambay  into  Italy,  that  greatly  excel  the  American 
ones.  The  American,  being  what  our  jewellers  call  oriental  eme¬ 
ralds,  are  found  principally  about  Peru ;  and  the  European,  are  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Silefia. 

Emeralds  ready  cat,  orpolifhed,  and  not  cut,  being  of  good ftone, 
and  a  fine  colour,  are  worth , 


Thofe  weighing  one  carat,  or  four  grains  — •  o  10 

Thofe  of  two  carats  1  7 

Thofe  of  three  carats  2  5 

Thofe  of  four  carats  3  10 

Thofe  of  five  carats  4  10 

Thofe  of  fix  carats  7  10 

Thofe  of  feven  carats  15  o 

Thofe  of  eight  carats  -  19  o 

Thofe  of  nine  carats  23  o 

Thofe  of  ten  carats  33  o 


The  medicinal  virtues  aferibed  to  this  ftone,  are,  that  it  flops 
haemorrhages  and  diarrhoeas,  and  fweetens  or  obtunds  the  too  acrid 
Humours. 


Emeralds,  method 'of  counterfeiting.  Take  of  natural  cryftal, 
four  ounces ;  of  red  lead,  four  ounces;  verdigris,  forty-eight  grains ; 
crocus  martis,  prepared  with  vinegar,  eight  grains;  let  the  wftole 
be  finely  pulvcrifed  and  fifted  ;  put  this  into  a  crUcible,  leaving  one 
ihch  empty;  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  potter’s  furnace,  and  let 
it  ftand  there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pots.  When  cold,  break  the 
crucible,  and  you  will  find  a  matter  of  a  fine  emerald  colour,  which, 
after  it  is  cut  and  fet  in  gold,  will  furpafs  in  beauty  an  oriental 
emerald. 

Emerald  Colour,  in  the  glafs-trade.  The  way  of  giving  this 
beautiful  dyetoglafs  is  as  follows;  in  the  pots  of  melted  metal  made 
ofpulverine,  and  without  manganefe,  when  the  matter  is  well  pu¬ 
rified,  put  a  little  crocus  martis  calcined  writh  vinegar.  About  three 
ounces  of  this  crocus  is  enough  for  a  hundred  weight  of  glafs ;  let  it 
Hand  till  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then  put  into  every  hundred  weight  of 
metal  twp  pounds  of  calcined  brafs;  thismuft  be  added  at  fix  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  letting  the  metal  ftand  two  hours  every  time.  When 
all  this  is  in,  make  a  proof  of  the  metal ;  and  if  it  has  any  bluifh- 
nefs,  add  more  crocus  martis,  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time.  When 
the  whole  is  of  a  fine  leek  green,  let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours  to 
mix  thoroughly,  and  then  work  it. 

Emerald,  or  Emeraud,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  lieu  of  vert, 
or  green,  in  blazoning  the  arms  of  dukes,  earls,  &c. 

EMERGENT  year,  in  chronology,  is  the  epocha,  or  date, 
whence  we  begin  to  account  our  time. 

Our  emergent  year  is  the  year  of  the  creation,  or  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour ;  the  Jew's  ufe  that  of  the  deluge,  or  the  exodus,  & c.  The 
emergent  year  of  the  Greeks  wras  the  eftablifhment,  or  at  leaft  refto- 
ration,  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Iphitus.  The  Romans  accounted 
their  years  from  the  building  of  the  city,  ab  u.  c.  thatis,AB  urbe 
Oondita.  See  Epocha. 

EMERSION,  in  phyfics,  the  riling  of  any  folid  above  the  fur- 
face  of  a  fluid  fpecifically  heavier  than  itfelf,  into  which  it  had  been 
violently  immerged,  or  thruft. 

It  is  one  of  the  known  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  a  lighter  folid, 
being  forced  down  into  a  heavier  fluid,  immediately  endeavours  to 
emerge  ;  and  that  with  a  force,  or  moment,  equal  to  the  excefs  of 
a  -weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  folid. 

Thus,  if  a  folid  beimmerged  in  a  fluid  of  double  it’s  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  it  w  ill  emerge  again,  till  half  it’s  bulk,  or  body,  be  above  the 
furface  of  the  fluid. 

Emersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  time  when  any  planet  that  is 
eclipfed,  beg!  ns  to  emerge  or  get  out  of  thelhadow  of  the  eclipling 
body. 

Emersion  is  alfo  ufed,  when  a  ftar,  before  hid  by  the  fun,  as 
being  too  near  him,  begins  to  re-appear,  and  to  get  out  of  his  rays. 

Emersion^  fcruples,  or  minutes  of,  an  arch  of  the  moon’s  orbit, 
as  T  CE  [Plate  164,  fig.  16,)  which  the  moon’s  center  paffes  over, 
from  the  time  Ihe  begins  to  emerge  out  of  the  fliadow  of  the  earth 
to  the  end  of  the  eclipfe. 

.  EMERY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  rich  iron-ore  found  in  large  mafles 
of  no  determinate  fhape  or  iize,  extremely  hard,  and  very  heavy.  It 
is  ufually  of  a  dufky  brownifli-red  on  the  furface,  but  w'hen  broken, 
is  of  a  line,  bright,  iron-grey,  but  not  without  fome  tinge  of  rednefs, 
and  is  fpanglcd  all  over  with  Ihining  fpeeks,  which  are  fmall  flakes 
of  a  foliaceous  talc,  highly  impregnated  with  iron.  It  is  alfo  fome¬ 
times  very  red,  and  then  ufually  contains  veins  of  gold.  It  makes' 
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”°  C-?rv.efc^e  w‘r'1  any  °f  fhc  acid  menftruums,  and  is  found  in 
te  mand  of  Gtiernfey,  in  Fufcany,  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 
tmirry  is  laid  to  ha  ve  a  corroding  and  almoft  cauftic  quality,  but 
us  without  any  juft  foundation.  It  is  recommended  by  the  ancients 
as  an  a  trmgent  and  dentifrice.  In  this  laft  intention,  however,  it 
mult  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  as  it’s  hardnefs  and  iharpnefs  will 
be  apt  to  wear  oft  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Emery  is  prepared  by  grinding  in  mills,’ and  the  powder  is  fepa- 
rated  into  parcels  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  by  waffling;  thefe 
dre  called  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fort ;  the  firft  being  that  which 
remains  longeft  fufpended  in  water  ;  the  others,  fuch  as  fink  fooncr 
rbm  tne  fame  liquor,  and  from  which  it  is  poured,  while  yet  turbid, 
to  iettle  for  the  finer  kind.  I  hefe  feveral  forts  are  of  great  ufe  to 
various  artificers  in  polifhing  and  burnilhing  iron  and  lied  works, 
marble,  cutting  and  icolloping  glafs,  &c.  The  lapidaries  cut  the 
ordinary  gems  on  their  wheels,  by  fprinklingthe  wetted  powder  over 
them,  the  wheels  tiiey  ufe  being  ufually  of  lead,  with  a  fmall  ad¬ 
mixture  of  pewter,  that  their  foftnefs  may  admit  the  emery  the  better. 
It  will  not  cut  diamonds. 

The  red  emery  of  Peru  is  in  great  efteem  with  thofe  who  feek  after 
the  philofopher’s  ftone  ;  for  the  king  of  Spain  will  not  fufferanyof 
it  to  be  exported. 

Emery  , putty  of,  akind  of  dirty  matter  found  on  lapidaries’ wheels, 
containing  part  of  the  powder  of  emery. 

.  EME 1I  C,  (from  eftsa-,  I  vomit,)  in  medicine,  a  remedy  that  ex¬ 
cites  vomiting,  or  that  purges  the  ftomach  by  the  mouth. 

The  emetic  medicines  are  of  two  very  different  kinds,  fome  being 
naturally  mild  and  gentle,  others  harlh  and  rough  ;  of  the  former 
kind,  warm  water  with  butter,  or  the  water  of  the  naturally  warm 
mineral  fprings,  are  often  capable  of  doing  very  great  fervice.  The 
medicine  of  moft  general  ufe  at  prelent,  ipecacuanha,  feems  of  a 
happy  middle  nature  between  thefe  and  the  more  rough  ones,  of 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  affords  us  a  great  number5 ;  as  afara- 
bacea,  vrhite  hellebore,  gamboge,  and  all  the  purges  in  too  large 
doles.  File  mineral  world,  however,  affords  much  more  numerous 
and  more  violent  ones  ;  fuch^re  all  the  preparations  of  copper,  and 
of  the  vitriols,  the  antimonial  vomits,  and  the  mercurial  ones. 

1  he  benefit  ot  emetics  is  not  as  evacuants,  except  in  cafe  of  poi- 
fonous,  or  other  offenfivefubjeds,  being  lodged  in  the  ftomach,  but 
from  the  fhock  which  they  give  to  the  general  frame. 

Medicines  ot  this  kind  adrt  by  irritation,  the  effedof  which  is  a 
conatus  nature  to  expel  fomething  obnoxious  ;  hence  a  cathartic  in 
an  over-dofe  often  proves  emetic. 

When  emetics  are  adminiftered,  if  bleeding  is  alfo  required,  that 
operation  thould  be  performed  firft.  If  the  patient  iseoftrve,  or  if 
he  hath  a  ferous  plethora,  purging  fhould  precede  the  ufe  of  emetics, 
efpecially  in  children.  Fat  people  thould  take  emetics  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  after  ufing  briik  exercile  about  noon  ;  and  thin  people 
fhould  take  them  about  an  hour  or  two  after  eating. 

During  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  the  perfon  fhould  fit  w'ith  his 
knees  advanced  towards  his  breaft  for  thus  the  difeharges  will  be 
much  more  eafy.  Though  drinking  freely  generally  aflifts  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  thefe  medicines  ;  yet  if  two  or  three  draughts  do  not  come 
up,  the  throat  fhould  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  or  a  few  grains  of 
w  hite  vitriol  may  be  fwallow'ed,  becaufe  by  drinking  more,  the  fto¬ 
mach  may  be  fo  diftended  as  not  to  be  able  toejed  it’s  contents. 

In  all  feverifh  paroxyfms,  inflammations  of  the  ftomach,  fpaftns 
in  the  ftomach  from  anger,  hyfterics.  Sic.  congeftions  of  blood  in 
the  upper  parts  ;  if  on  any  account  an  emetic  is  indicated,  bleeding 
fhould  precede,  and  the  plethora  be  removed. 

A  decodion  of  the  bulbous  roots  of  common  daffodil  is  one  of  the 
gentleft  emetics  in  the  materia  medica.  Horfe-radifli  and  muftard  are 
diuretics  as  well  as  gentle  emetics,  and  as  they  difeharge  only  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  their  ufe  is  the  fafer  in  cafes  which  do  not 
admit  of  more  adive  ones.  A  tea-fpoonful  of  the  flour  of  muftard 
may  be  added  to  each  pint  of  warm  w7ater,  and  repeated  as  required. 

In  venereal  diforders;  the  mere.  emet.  flav.  is  the  moft  proper. 
In  old  chronic  complaints,  anti  monial  emetics  are  to  be  preferred,  as 
they  are  attenuating  and  deobftruent.  In  maniac  cafes,  antimoniafo 
are  never  to  be  omitted.  When  poifons  are  fwallowed,  the  vitriol, 
alb.  is  the  beft  adapted  for  fpeedv  relief. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  emetics  extends  very  far  into  medical  pradiee. 
When  the  menfies  are  exceffive  from  any  obftrudion  in  the  returning 
vcffels,  an  emetic  may  procure  relief;  and  when  the  menfies  arefup- 
preiied,  emetics  powerfully  affift  in  reltoring  their  due  courfe,  if  taken 
a  little  before  the  time  of  their  ufual  return.  The  head-ach  attend¬ 
ing  youth  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  much  relieved  by  this  difeharge. 
The  vomiting  which  fo  frequently  is  attendant  during  pregnancy,  is 
much  relieved  by  frequent  lmall  dofes  of  the  pulv  ipecac.  Two, 
and  from  that  to  fix  grains,  may  be  now7  and  then  given,  to  reftrain 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  thefe  difeharges  ;  and  the  ftrainings  in 
confequenee  of  the  ipec.  is  farlefs  than  thofe  that  are  natural. 

•  Thefe  who  are  violently  ftrained  by  emetics,-  thofe  who  have  rup¬ 
tures,  or  aneuiifms,as  alfo  thofe  whofc  vifecra  are  unfound,  fhould 
be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  Herculean  remedies. 

An  opiate  fhould  generally  fucceed  an  emetic ;  and  when  thefe 
evacuants  are  too  powerful,  or  operate  more  than  is  required, 
opiates  greatly  reduce  their  efficacy  ;  common  fait  given  in  the  gruel 
will  turn  the  operation  of  emetics  downwards  ;  a  lpoonful  of  brandy 
fometimes  fuceceds  in  checking  their  adion  ;  mild  oils,  grateful 
acids,  and  aromatics,  are  alfo  eftieacious  helps. 

Dr.  Shaw  thinks,  the  moft  lafe,  gentle  and  agreeable  emetic  yet 
known,  is  an  infufionof  the  ipecacuanha  root  in  white  w'ine,  with¬ 
out  heat.  This  is  made  by  putting  two  drams  of  the  root,  in  fine 
powder,  into  half  a  pint  of  white  Lifbon  wine,  and,  after  ftanding 
two  days,  adding  a  frefli  quantity  of  wine  to  the  remaining  powder, 
w  hen  this  is  poured  clear  off.  T  hefe  w  ines  are  to  be  mixed  together, 
and  given  in  a  dofe  fuited  to  the  llrength  of  the  patient.  This  is 
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greatly  preferable  to  the  vinum  bene  dictum,  emetic  tartar,  and  all  the 
medicines  of  a  like  kind,  Which  are  attehded  with  danger  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  their  operation  ;  and  while  We  have  this,  there  is  rto 
reafon  why  all  the  violent  emetics  lhould  not  be  wholly  difcarded 
from  the  pradlice  of  phyfic. 

Emetics  and  purgative  medicines  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  latter  do  not  immediately  vellicate  the  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach,  dilate  the  orifices,  and  attenuate  the  matter  contained  in  the 
glands  of  the  ftomach  ;  but  acft  gently,  and  affilt  the  natural  motion 
of  digeftion,  and  fo  are  carried  down  into  the  guts.  See  Purga- 

TI  VEi 

EmETic  wine,  vinum  emeticum ■,  is  only  white  wine,  wherein  is 
irifufed  fomc  crocus  metallorum ,  or  glafs  of  antimony. 

Small  dofesof  emetic  wine  have  been  recommended  as  deobftruent 
and  fudorific  in  (low  fevers,  in  many  chronical  difeafes,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  an  obftinate  rheurtiatifm. 

Emetic  powder,  called  a\fo  powder  of  Algaroth,  from  the  name  of 
it’s  author,  is  a  precipitate  ol  antimony;  or  butter  of  antimony 
lweeetened  and  foftened  by  repeated  lotions. 

Emetic  tartar  is  prepared  from  equal  parts  of  crocus  metallorum , 
andcreath  of  tartar,  boiled  together  in  w’ater,  afterwards  filtrated 
and  cryftallized. 

EMEU,  in  zoology,  the  common  name  of  the  cajjowary ,  a  large 
bird  of  the  oftrich  kind. 

EMINENCE,  in  geography,  fignifies  a  little  hillock,  or  gradual 
afeent,  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  champaign. 

Eminence,  in  the  military  art,  likewife  denotes  a  high  or  rifing 
around  which  overlooks  and  commands  the  low  places  about  it : 
fuch  places  within  cannot-lhot  of  a  fort,  are  a  great  advantage  ;  for 
df  the  befiegers  become  mailers  of  them,  they  can  from  thence  fire 
into  the  fort. 

Eminence  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  cardinals,  by  a 
decree  of  the  pope,  dated  Jan.  10,  1630.  The  emperors  and  kings 
of  France  have  likewife  borne  it. 

EMINENT1AL  equation,  an  artificial  equation,  containing  an¬ 
other  equation  eminently  :  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  inveftigation 
of  the  areas  of  curvilinear  figures. 

EMINENTLY,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools,  in  contradilfindfion 
to  formally,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  virtually,  viz.  to  denote  that 
a  thing  poffeffes,  or  contains,  any  other  in  a  more  perfcdl  or  higher 
manner  than  is  required  to  a  formal  poffcflion  thereof. 

Thus,  an  angel  is  laid  to  have  prudence  eminently;  as  he  has  it  in  a 
higher  and  more  perfedt  degree  than  it  is  in  man,  in  whom  it  is  for¬ 
mally. 

EMIR,  a  title  of  dignity,  or  quality,  among  the  Turks  and  Sara¬ 
cens,  attached  to  fuch  as  are  relations  of,  or  defeended  from  their 
great  prophet  Mahomet. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  and  literally  fignifies  prince.  It  is  formed 
of  the  verb  *l£R,  amar,  which  is  originally  Hebrew  ;  and  in  both 
thefe  languages  fignifies  to  fay,  and  to  command. 

The  emirs  are  held  in  high  veneration,  and  have  alone  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  On  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land, 
there  are  feveral  emirs  fovereign  princes  ;  as  the  emir  of  Gaza,  and 
the  emir  of  Terabea,  over  whom  the  grand  figniorhas  but  little  au¬ 
thority.  The  title  emir,  at  firft,  was  only  given  to  the  caliphs:  in 
Perfia  they  were  alfo  called  emir  zadeb,  q.  d.  prince’s  fon:  whence, 
by  abbreviation  of  emir ,  they  formed  mir;  and  of  emir  zadeb,  mirza. 
In  after-times,  when  the  caliphs  had  affumed  the  title  of  fultans, 
that  of  emir  remained  to  their  children,  as  that  of  Caefar  did  among 
the  Romans. 

At  length,  the  fame  title  of  emir  came  to  be  attributed  to  all  who 
were  judged  to  defeend  from  Mahomet  by  his  daughter  Fatimah, 
and  who  wear  the  green  turban. 

Emir,  is  alfo  a  title,  which,  being  joined  to  fome  other  word, 
frequently  denotes  an  office  or  employ ;  as  the  emir  al  omera,  com¬ 
mander  of  commanders,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  was  chief 
'  of  the  councils  and  armies. 

The  appellation  mir  is  alfo  applied,  by  the  Turks,  to  all  viziers 
and  balhaws,  or  governors  of  provinces.  See  Bashaw,  &c.  Add, 
that  emir  akhor,  vulgarly  imrahor,  is  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  the  grand 
fignior. 

EMISSARY,  (formed  of  /  and  mitto,  q.  d.  I fent  out,)  a  trufty, 
dexterous,  able  perfon,  fent  fecretly,  to  found  the  fentiments  and 
views  of  another,  to  make  him  fome  propofal  or  overture  ;  or  to 
fpread  reports,  watch  the  actions,  motions,  and  countenance,  of  a 
contrary  party  or  perfon,  in  order  to  make  advantages  of  them  all. 
See  Spy. 

Emissary  of  a  gland,  the  fame  with  excretory  du£t,  being  the 
common  canal  or  pelvis,  in  which  all  the  little  fecretory  tubes  of  a 
gland  terminate. 

EMISSION,  the  a<St  of  throwing,  or  driving  a  thing,  particu¬ 
larly  a  fluid,  from  within,  outwards.  The  ancients  took  vilion  to 
be  performed  by  the  emijftonof  vifual  rays  from  the  eye. 

But  the  term  emijjion  is  chiefly  applied,  among  us,  to  the  expulfion 
or  ejaculation  of  the ftmen. 

EMMELIA,  in  antiquity,  a  dance  peculiar  to  tragedy,  which 
had  all  the  gravity  and  dignity  that  werefuitable  to  the  adlioa  then 
reprefenting,  and  was  deligned  to  infpire  the  audience  with  fenti- 
trrents  of  compaffion  and  benevolence  for  the  unfortunate  and  op- 
preifed,  with  indignation  againft  the  guilty,  and  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice. 

EMMENAGOGUES,  in  medicine,  remedies  that  promote  the 
menfes. 

I  hey  are  thus  called  from  tv,  in,  /k^v,  month ,  ay  a,  iuco ,  I  lead, 
becaufe  their  natural  periods  of  flowing  arc  once  a  month. 

Emmenagogues  either  a£l  by  giving  a  greater  force  to  the  blood  in 
it’s  circulation,  whereby  it’s  momentum  againft  the  veffcls  is  in- 


creafed  ;  or  by  making  it  thinner,  whereby  it  will  more  eafily  pafs 
through  any  outlets. 

The  former  intention  is  helped  bychalybcats,whichgiveagrcater 
weight  and  momentum  to  a  languid  heavy  blood,  and  all  other  fub- 
ftances  of  the  like  gravity  and  clafticity  ;  and*  fuch  is  the  cafe  of  a 
leuco-phlegmatic  habit,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  green- 
ficknefs,  and  it’s  cure. 

But  in  the  latter  cafe,  where  the  blood  is  florid,  and  too  high,  at¬ 
tenuating  alteratives  and  detergents  are  the  only  remedies,  becaufe 
fitteft  to  render  the  blood  more  thin,  and  to  give  it  fuch  a  property, 
as  will  better  carry  it  through  thofe  little  apertures  deftined  for  it’s 
difeharge  into  the  uterus.  ‘ 

EMMlELLURE.in  the  manege, a  }dndof  compofition  of  honey, 
and  other  ingredients,  ufed  for  fprains  and  Ihoulder-fplaits  of  horfes. 
See  Charge. 

The  word  is  French,  derived  from  miel,  honey,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  compolition. 

EMODIA,  (of  c.'i[iee,  blood,  and  oJa;,  tooth),  in  medicine,  a  word 
ufed  to  exprefs  a  ftupor  of  the  teeth. 

EMOLLIENTS,  are  fuch  medicines  as  lheathe  and  foften  the 
afperities  of  the  humours,  and  relax  and  fupple  the  iolids  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  emollio ,  to  foften. 

1  heir  effects  may  be  thus  accounted  for :  by  what  means  foever 
the  j  uices  in  the  human  body  have  obtained  any  lharpnefs,  fo  as  to 
vellicate  the  fibres  and  nervous  parts,  as  is  often  the  cafe  ;  thofe 
things  which  are  fmooth,  foft,  and  yielding,  cannot  but  wrap  up  the 
points  and  render  them  imperceptible;  whereby  they  may  be  gra¬ 
dually,  by  the  courfe  of  circulation,  brought  to  fomc  proper  emunc- 
tory,  without  doing  any  injury  by  the  way.  Such  fharp  particles 
likewife  draw  the  fibres  into  fpafms,  keep  them  too  tenfe,  and  fre¬ 
quently  occalion  thereby  obftru&ions  of  the  worft  kind.  In  all 
fuch  cafes,  therefore,  emollients  lubricate  and  moiften  the  fibres,  fo  as 
to  relax  them  into  their  proper  dimenfions,  whereby  fuch  disorders 
ceafe.  , 

EMOLUMENT,  is  properly  applied  to  the  profits  arifing daily 
from  an  office  or  employ. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  emolumentum,  which  according 
to  fome,  primarily  fignifies  the  profits  redounding  to  the  miller  from 
his  mill ;  ot  molo,  molere,  to  grind. 

The  patent,  or  other  inftrument,  whereby  a  perfon  is  preferred  to 
an  office,  gives  him  a  right  to  enjoy  all  the  dues,  honours,  profits, 
and  emoluments,  belonging  thereto. 

Inour  law  books , emolument  is  ufed  in  a  fomewhat  greater  latitude, 
for  profit,  or  advantage  in  the  general. 

EMPALEMENT,  or  Impalement,  a  cruel  kind  of  punilh- 
ment,  whereby  a  fharp  pale  or  flake  is  thruft  up  the  fundament,  and 
through  the  body. 

We  find  mention  of  empaling  in  J uvenal.  It  was  frequently  prac- 
tifed  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  continues  to  be  fo  in  Turkey. 

Empalement,  in  botany,  denotes  the  cup,  oroutmoft  part  of  the 
flower  of  a  plant,  or  that  incompaffing  the  foliation  of  the  attire. 

It  is  compounded  of  the  three  general  parts  of  all  plants,  the  fkin, 
the  cortical,  and  the  woody  bodies  ;  each  empaler  being  (whether 
confifting  of  one  or  more  pieces)  as  another  leaf,  and  defigned  to  be 
a  guard  and  a  band  to  the  flower,  where  it  is  weak  and  tender ;  fo 
that  fuch  plants  as  have  flowers,  with  a  firm  and  ftrong  bafis,  as 
tulips,  &c.  have  no  empalement,  nor  need  any.  See  Calyx. 

EMPANELLING,  or  Impanelling,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
writing  and  entering  into  a  parchment  fchedule,  @r  roll  of  paper,  by 
the  lheriff,  the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  him  to  appear  for  the 
performance  of  the  public  fervice  of  juries. 

EMPARLANCE,  or  Imparlance,  inlaw,  a  defire  or  petition, 
in  court,  for  a  day  to  confider,  or  advife,  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
fhall  make  to  the  plaintiff’s  a6lion. 

EMPASMA,  (from  t^nao-iru,  1  fprinkle,)  in  pharmacy,  a  powder 
ftrewed  over  the  body,  to  correct  fome  ill  fmell  from  it,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  unneceffary  fweats  in  the  fame. 

EMPASTING,  or  Impasting,  in  painting,  is  the  laying  on  of 
colours  thick  and  bold,  or  the  applying  feveral  lays  of  colours,  fo  as 
they  may  appear  thick. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  colours  are  laid  diftin£l  and  afun- 
der,  and  not  foftened  or  loft  in  each  other. 

LMPATTEMENT,  (from  empaler,  Fr.  to  thicken)  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  a  term  ufed  by  fomc  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  talus. 

EMPERESS,  or  Empress,  denotes  either  the  wife  of  an  empe¬ 
ror,  or  a  woman  who  governs  an  empire  fingly,  in  her  own  right  ; 
as  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia. 

Emperess,  in  ancient  French  poetry,  implies  a  particular  kind 
of  rhime,  thus  Called  byway  of  excellence. 

The  rhime  emperieure  was  a  fort  of  crowned  rhime ,  which,  by  two 
other  fyllables  of  like  termination,  made  a  kind  of  echo,  called  the 
triple  crown.  F.  Mourgues  gives  us  an  inftance  very  proper  to  raifo 
contempt  of  the  miferable  tafte  of  that  age,  which  knew  not  a  more 
excellent  way  of  expreffing  that  the  world  is  impure,  than  by  faying, 

bghi'es  tu  quan  immonde,  monde,  onde  f 
“  What  art  thou  but  an  impure,  world,  wave? 

EMPEROR,  imperator,  a  title  of  honour  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  conferred  on  a  general  who  had  been  vi&orious :  it  is  now 
made  to  lignify  a  fovereign  prince,  or  fupreme  ruler  of  an  empire. 

The  title  of  emperor  adds  nothing  to  the  rights  of  fovereignty  ;  but 
only  gives  pre-eminence  above  other  fovereigns.  The  emperors, 
however,  pretend  that  the  imperial  dignity  is  more  eminent  than  the 
regal. 

it  is  difputed,  whether  emperors  have  the  power  of  difpofingofthe 
regal  title;  however  this  maybe,  they  have  fometimes  taken  upon 
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them  toered  kingdoms:  thus  it  is  that  Bohemia,  Pruffia,  and  Po¬ 
land,  are  faid  to  have  been  raifed  to  that  dignity. 

In  the  caft,  the  title  of  emperor  is  more  frequent  than  with  us  5 
the  fovereign  princes  of  China,  Mogul,  &c.  are  called  emperors. 

In  the  weft,  the  title  has  been  a  long  time  redrained  to  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  Germany.  T  he  firft  who  bore  it  was  Charlemagne,  who 
was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  800:  and  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  was  not  a  foot  of  land  or  territory  annexed  to  the  emperor's 
title. 

In  the  year  1723,  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  alTumed  thetitle  of  empe¬ 
ror  of  all  the  Ruffias.  The  kings  of  France  were  alfo  called  empe¬ 
rors,  when  they  reigned  with  their  fons,  whom  they  affociated  in 
the  crown  :  tlius  Hugh  Capet  was  called  emperor:  and  his  fon  Ro¬ 
bert,  king.  The  kings  of  England  were  anciently  ftyled  emperors,  as 
appears  from  a  charter  of  king  Edgar,  in  which  he  affumes  the  title 
of  imperator  &  domirtus.  ' 

v  Tiie  emperor  of  Germany  is a  limited  monarch  in  regard  to  the 
empire,  though  he  is  an  abfolute  fovereign  in  mod  of  his  hereditary 
dominions ;  the  late  emperors  of  the  Auftrian  family,  having  heredi¬ 
tary  dominions  ;  enumerated  them  all  in  their  title.  Charles  VI. 
was  dyled  emperor  of  the  Romans,  always  augud,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  archduke  of  Audria,  See.  but  the  prefent  emperor, 
inheriting  thofe  countries,  enjoys  only  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  duke  of  LorrainandTufcany.  The  emperor  creates  dukes, 
marquifes,  and  other  noblemen  ;  and  he  appoints  mod  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  civil  and  military',  in  the  empire  :  he  is  chofen  by  the  nine 
electors,  and  hefummons  the  general  diet  of  the  empire. 

Emperor,  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  Hebrew  grammarians 
to  a  fpecies  of  accents,  ferving  to  terminate  a  fenfe  completely,  and 
anfwers  to  our  point. 

EMPETRUM,  a  name  applied  by'  fome  writers  to  the  alypum, 
or  herb  terrible. 

EMPHASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  force,  drefs,  or  energy,  in  expref- 
lion,  a6tion,  gedure,  or  the  like,  which  performs  the  fame  office 
in  fentences  as  the  accent  does  in  words. 

The  neceflity  of  obferving  propriety  of  emphafis  is  fo  great,  that 
the  true  meaning  of  words  cannot  be  con  veyed  without  it. 

Empbafts  is  of  two  kinds  ;  fimple  or  complex.  The  former  ferves 
to  point  out  the  plain  meaning  of  any  propoiition  ;  the  latter  alfo 
marks  fome  affedtion  or  emotion  of  the  mind,  by  the  u£e  of  which 
a  difeourfe  receives  life  and  fpirit,  and  is  rendered  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  nobled  eftedfs. 

EMPHATICAL,  is  ufed,  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  toexprefs 
thofe  apparent  colours  which  are  often  feen  in  clouds  before  the 
riling,  or  afte/  the  fettingofthe  fun;  or  thofe  in  the  rainbow,  &c. 

EMPHYSEMA,  (from  Qocrzu,  I  inflate,)  in  medicine,  a  windy 
fwelling,  or  bloating,  of  the  whole  outer  habit  of  the  body,  like 
that  inthe  parts  of  divers  animals  when  blown  up,  after  they  are 
killed. 

The  wind,  or  air,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  empbyfema ,  is  lodged 
under  the  cutis,  and  principally  in  the  cellules  adipoja:. 

Hence  the  feat  of  the  empbyfema,  or  the  place  wherein  the  wind  is 
chiefly  lodged,  is  in  the  adipofe  cplls,  under  the  fkin  covering  the 
thorax.  The  ordinary  occalioiy  is,  fome  wound  in  the  thorax, 
whereby  the  pleura  is  pierced,  or  -the  lungs  are  lacerated.  Putridity 
is  alfo  a  caufe  of  this  diforder,  as  is  feen  in  mortifications  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts,  and  in  many  inftances  of  putrid  fevers. 

Mr.  Lfttre  accounts  for  it  thus  :  when  a  perfon  is  wounded  in  the 
bread,  there  enters  air  in  at  the  wound  :  now,  it  may  happen,  either 
from  the  narrownefs  of  the  wound,  or  the  flefh’s  doling  again  rea¬ 
dily,  or  fome  other  caufe,  that  the  air  thus  admitted  cannot  readily 
get  out  again,  atleaft  not  all  of  it ;  and  thus  air  comes  to  be  in- 
clofed  in  the  capacity  of  the  bread. 

When  thefe  tumours  happen  in  putrid  diforders,  fomentations, 
with  equal  parts  of  fharp  vinegar  and  rectified  fpirit  of  nitre,  may  be 
applied  to  them  ;  but  if  they  arecaufed  by  a  wound,  bleeding  is  ne- 
cpffary,  which  Ihould  be  repeated  whild  the  breathing  is  quick  and 
laborious:  pilndtures,  or  fmall  incifions  may  be  made  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  lancet ; 
by  which  operation  the  air  will  be  excluded,  if  the  tumour  is  gently 
prefled.  When  the  air  is  thus  evacuated,  a  comprefs  may  be  dipped 
in  vinegar,  and  applied  to  the  part  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  wounded : 
this  may  be  fecurcd  bv  a  tight  bandage,  and  the  patient  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  injured  fide,  in  order  to  prevent  a  freflr  afflux  of  air.  Internal 
jfuppurations  may  be  prevented  by  nitre,  and  pedtoral  emulfions. 
When  the  air  is  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  Mr.  Hewfon 
propofes  to  difeharge  it  by  a  fmall  opening  made  with  a  knife  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  cheft,  between  the  fifth  and  fixth  ribs,  on  the  right 
fide,  becaufe  the  integuments  are  thin ;  or  between  the  feventh  and 
eighth,  or  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  on  the  left  fide,  to  avoid  wounding 
the  pericardium. 

EMPIRE,  the  territory  or  extent  of  land  under  the  command 
and  jurifdiction  of  an  emperor.  Sec  Emperor. 

In  ancient  hiflory  we  read  of  four  great  monarchies  or  empires, 
viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  and  Affyrians;  that  of  the 
Medes  and  Perfians;  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  Aflyrian  empire,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Nimrod,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  1800,  was  fubverted  through  the  effeminacy  of  Sarda- 
napalus  their  laft  king,  in  3257.  The  Perfian  empire  was  cieftroyed 
through  the  bad  conduit  of  Darius  Codomannus  :  the  Grecian  em¬ 
pire  by  it’s  being  difmembered  among  the  captains  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  the  Roman  empire,  through  the  luxury  and  ill  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  laft  emperors  of  Rome. 

Empire,  or  Empire,  ufed  abfolutely,  and  without  any  ad- 
dition,  fignifies  the  empire  of  Germany,  called  alfo,  injudicial  adts 
and  laws,  the  holy  Roman  empire ,  S.  R.  /. 

Authors  are  at  a  lofs  under  what  form  of  government  to  range  the 


empire:  fome  will  have  it  a  monarchical  ftate,  by  reafon  all  the 
members  thereof  are  forced  to  alk  the  inveftiture  of  their  ftates  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Others  will  have 
it  an  anltocratic  ftate,  by  reafon  the  emperor  cannot  determine  any 
thing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  princes  :  and,  laftly,  others 
y,e  r^e  empjre  to  be  a  monarcho-ariftocratic  ftate. 

1  he  ltatcs  which  now  compofe  the  empire  sure,  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  the  counts  of  the  empire,  the  free  barons  of  the  empire ,  the 
prelates of  the  empire,  the  princefles  or  abbeffes  of  the  empire ,  the 
11  t'A  thC  emP*re>  an^  lhc  imperial  cities. 

,  a  name  given,  by  antiquity,  to  fuch  phyficians  as 

totmed  for  themfelves  rules  and  methods  on  their  own  practice  and 
experience,  and  not  on  any  knowledge  of  natural  caufes,  or  the 
ftudy  of  approved  authors;  and  who  preferibed,  without  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  thedifeafe,  or  the  properties  and  virtues  of  their 
medicines  ;  depending  wholly  on  the  authority  of  fome  general  ex¬ 
perienced  remedies. 

Some  even  ufe  the  term  in  a  ftill  worfe  fenfe,  for  a  quack  who 
preferibes  at  random,  without  being  at  all  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  art.  r 

Medicine  was  almoft  intirely  in  the  hands  of  empirics,  till  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  who  firft  introduced  reafon,  and  the  ufe  of 
theory  therein  ;  and  hence  arofe  a  new  fe£t,  called  theoretic i. 

EMPIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  fpecies  of  gnat,  found  about 
rivers  and  ponds ;  it  has  a  remarkable  circle  of  white  paffing  round 
the  middle  of  it’s  body. 

EMPLASTER*  or  Plaist e r,  a  medicine  of  a  ftiff,  glutinous 
confiftence,  compofed  of  divers  fimple  ingredients,  fpread  on 
leather,  or  linen,  and  applied  externally. 

The  word  is  Greek,  sp.7rAatlu,  or  £[xoT).a<r<?u,  to  put  in  a  mafs, 
or  to  fmear  over. 

In  theprefeription  of  extemporaneous  plaifters,  the  greateft  re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  had  to  that  particular  confiftence  Which  the  part  can 
moft  conveniently  bear,  whereon  the  application  is  to  be  made. 
Thus,  plaifters  to  the  breaft  and  ftomach,  efpeciaily  in  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  emollients  or  difeutients,  fhould  be  yielding  and  foft,  a9 
in  the  officinal  emplajlrum  Jlohacbicum  ;  but  to  the  loins,  or  any  of 
the  limbs,  where  warm  diicutients  and  llrengtheners  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  an  higher  and  more  adhefive  confiftence  is  tb  be  fought  for. 
The  emollient  plaifters  likewife  fflould  be  laid  on  thick,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  if  the  fymptoms  continue,  becaufe  their  better 
parts  are  foon  fpent.  Difeutients  alfo  applied  to  hard  tumours* 
require  repetition;  but  the  ftrengtheners,  which  are  purpofely  con¬ 
trived  of  a  ftrong  adhefive  confiftence,  arc  permitted  to  lie,  till  they 
grow  dry,  and  come  off  fpontaneoufly.  In  fome  flatulent  tumours, 
where  a  plaifter  alone  will  not  prevail,  they  are  at  intervals  taken 
off,  and  difeutient  fomentations  or  lotions  made  ufe  of ;  fuch  as  are 
compofed  of  bitters,  carminatives,  comprehending  alfo  lixivial  faltsj 
or  alkaline  fpirits. 

Emplastrum  adbafivum,  adhefive  plaifter,  is  prepared  by  melt¬ 
ing  together  half  a  pound  of  the  common  plaifter  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Burgundy  pitch. 

The  black  flicking  plaifter,  called  the  lady's  court  plaifter ,  is  formed 
by  diffolving  twelve  ounces  of  the  gum  benjamin  in  twelve  ounces 
ofredtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftraining  the  folution.  In  a  feparate 
veffel,  diffolve  a  pound  of  the  beft  ilinglafs  in  five  pints  of  pure 
water;  and,  after  ftraining  this  folution,  mix  it  with  the  former, 
and  let  them  ftand  in  a  narrow  veffel,  that  the  grofler  parts  may 
fubfide:  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  it  will  become  a  jelly,  which  will 
melt  near  the  fire  when  it  is  to  be  fpread.  This  quantity  will  be 
fufficient  for  fpreading  on  ten  yards  of  half-yard-wide  filk ;  in 
order  to  which,  the  filk  muft  be  ilretched  in  a  frame,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  fpread  upon  it  with  a  fpunge  or  brufh,  which  fhould 
be  done  near  a  fire.  As  each  fpreading  dries,  it  mult  be  repeated 
to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  time,  and  then  touched  lightly  with  a  brufh, 
to  give  it  a  glofs. 

The  following  more  fimple  preparation  may  be  fubftituted  for 
the  former.  Dilfolve  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  fine  ilinglafs,  in  five 
pints  of  water,  and  before  it  cools  fpread  it  on  filk  in  the  manner 
above  diredled. 

Emplastrum  anodynum,  anodyne  plaifter,  is  prepared  by  melt¬ 
ing  an  ounce  of  the  adhefive  plaifter ;  and,  whillt  it  is  cooling* 
mixing  with  it  a  dram  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a  little  oil.  This  plaifter  gives 
relief  in  acute  pains,  efpeciaily  of  the  nervous  kind. 

Emplastrum  attrahens ,  the  drawing  plaifter,  intended  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  melilot  plaifter,  in  the  drefling  blifters,  is  made 
in  this  manner :  Take  yellow  refin,  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  three 
pounds ;  tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound ;  melt  all  together,  and  ftrain 
the  mixture  while  it  is  hot. 

Emplastrum  commune ,  made  of  only  a  gallon  of  oil  of  olives, 
and  five  pounds  of  litharge,  boiled  together,  with  about  a  quart  of 
water,  to  keep  them  from  burning,  till  they  are  perfectly  mixed, 
and  have  the  confiftence  of  a  plaifter.  (  t 

This  plaifter  is  generally  applied  toflight  wounds  and  excoriations 
of  the  (kin  :  it  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and  defends  it  from 
the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes. 

Emplastrum  ex  amwoniaco  cum  mercurio.  Fake  gum  ammo- 
niacum,  (trained,  a  pound ;  quickfilver,  three  ounces ;  fimple  balfam 
of  fulphur,  a  dram  :  rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  balfam  of  fulphur 
till  it  no  longer  appear  ;  then  add  by  degrees  the  gum  ammoniac 
melted,  and  almoft  cooled  again,  and  make  the  whole  into  a 

plaifter.  .  ,  .  _ 

This  plaifter  is  recommended  in  pains  ot  the  limbs,  arifing  from 
a  venereal  cauie.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other  violent  tu¬ 
mours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Emplastrum  gummi,  gum-plaifter.  Take  of  the  common 

plaifter, 
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plaifter,  four  pounds  ;  gum  ammoniac  and  galbanum,  ftrained,  of 
each  half  a  pound ;  melt  them  together,  and  add  fix  ounces  of 
Venice  turpentine.  This  is  ufed  as  a  digeftive,  and  for  difeufiing 
indolent  tumours. 

Emplastrum  roborans ,  the  (Lengthening  plaifter.  Take  of 
the  common  plaifter,  two  pounds;  of  frankincenfe,  half  a  pound; 
of  dragon’s  blood,  three  ounces:  melt  the  plaifter,  and  then  add  to 
it  the  other  ingredients  in  powder. 

Emplastrum  Jiomacbicum,  ftomach-plaifter.  Take  of  gum- 
plaifter,  half  a  pound;  camphorated  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
black  pepper,  or  capftcum,  one  ounce  :  melt  the  plaifter,  and  mix 
With  it  the  oil ;  then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  reduced  to  a  powder. 
An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plaifter,  fpread  on  foft  leather,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice  in  flatulencies, 
ariling  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affe&ions  ;  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  elfential  oil 
of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

Emplastrum  vcficatorium,  bliftering-plaifter.  Takcof  Venice 
turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two  ounces;  Spanifh  flies,  in 
fine  powder,  three  ounces;  powdered  muftard,  one  ounce  :  melt 
the  w’ax ;  and  while  it  is  warm,  add  the  turpentine,  taking  care 
that  it  be  not  too  much  evaporated  by  heat.  After  the  turpentine 
and  wax  are  fufficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders, 
continually  ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold.  See  Blister. 

EMPLASTICS,  in  pharmacy,  are  falves  or  medicines  which 
flop  up  and  conftipate  the  pores  of  the  parts  they  are  applied  on  ; 
Otherwife  called  emphradlics. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  e^or'Kaaoeiv,  to  ftop  up. 
Such  are  fats,  mucilages,  wax,  the  whites  of  eggs,  Sc c. 
EMPRIMED,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  applied  to  a  hart,  when 
he  forfakes  the  herd. 

EMPUSA,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  hobgoblin  or  bugbear, 
under  the  dire&ion  of  Hecate,  who  ufed  to  fend  it  to  frighten  peo¬ 
ple  who  laboured  under  misfortunes. 

EMPYEMA,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  wherein  purulent  matter 
is  contained  in  the  thorax  or  bread,  after  an  inflammation  and 
fuppuration  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  ;  which,  if  it  be  not  timely  dif- 
charged,  not  only  obftrudts  refpiration ;  but  alfo,  returning  into 
the  blood,  occafions  a  continual  he£tic,  with  a  confumption  of  the 
whole  body,  and  other  bad  fymptoms. 

In  order  to  difeharge  this  matter,  or  blood  extravafated  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  wounds  of  that  part,  it  muft  be  perforated ; 
which  operation  is  called  paracentesis. 

After  the  affeefted  fide  is  opened,  the  pus  muft  be  drawn  off 
flowly,  and  at  feveral  times;  and  the  cavity  is  tobecleanfed  by  in¬ 
jections  or  deco&ions  with  honey  ;  w  hich  done,  the  wound  is  to  be 
healed,  giving  at  the  fame  time  plenty  of  vulnerary  decodlions  in¬ 
wardly,  of  fuch  things  as  deterge  and  relift  putrefaction. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fpurious,  or  bajlard  empyema ,  proceeding 
from  a  pituitous,  or  ferous  humour,  brought  by  lome  dudt  or  paf- 
fage  into  the  thorax  ;  where  corrupting,  it  degenerates  into  a  mat¬ 
ter  like^Hr. 

An  empyema,  in  courfe  of  time,  breeds  a  phthifis  ;  and  death  is 
often  the  confequence. 

EMPYREUM,  ot  rv,  and  cruf,  fire,)  among  divines,  denotes 
the  higheft  of  the  heavens,  where  the  bleffed  enjoy  the  beatific  vi- 
fion  ;  called  alfo  empyrean  heaven  and  paradife. 

EMPYREUMA,  in  chemiftry,  &c.  afmell  or  taftc  of  burning. 
This  term  properly  denotes  the  fmell  of  burnt  oils;  nootherbut 
oily  fubftances  can  produce  it ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  burnt  animal 
and  vegetable  matters. 

Empyreuma  alfo  implies  the  heat  remaining  upon  the  dcclcnfion 
of  a  fever. 

EMULATION,  in  ethics,  is  a  generous  ardour  kindled  by  the 
brave  or  virtuous  examples  of  others,  which  impels  us  to  imitate, 
to  rival,  and,  if  poflible,  to  excel  them.  This  paflion  involves  in 
it  efteem  of  the  perfon  whofe  attainment  or  conduCf  wc  emulate, 
of  the  qualities  and  aClions  in  wdiich  we  emulate  him,  and  a  defire 
of  refemblance,  together  with  a  joy  fpringing  from  the  hope  of 
fuccefs. 

EMULGENT,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  beftowed  on  thofe  ar¬ 
teries  which  bring  the  blood  to  the  kidnies,  and  thofe  veins  W’hich 
carry  back  to  the  cava  what  is  fuperfluous.  The  emulgent  arteries 
fpring  from  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  aorta;  and  the  emulgent 
reins  terminate  in  the  afeending  trunk  of  the  aorta. 

EMULSION,  in  pharmacy,  a  foft  liquid  remedv,  of  a  colour 
and  confidence  refembling  milk:  It  is  compofed  by  extracting  the 
oily  or  milky  part  of  feeds  or  kernels  by  confuiion  writh  proper 
liquors. 

Emulfions,  if  carefully  made,  are  a  very  neat  form,  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  materia  medica  is  reducible  thereinto,  or  only  thofe 
feeds  which  yield  a  foft  milky  juice ;  and  therefore  the  only  inten¬ 
tion  which  this  form  can  properly  be  preferibed  for,  is  that  of  an 
emollient,  though  fome  few  are  given  for  other  purpofes,  but  they 
arenot  fo  fuitable  :  oilslikewife  may,  by  the  help  of  an  egg,  and  a 
little  of  any  of  thfc  turpentine  balfams,  be  reduced  under  this  head, 
and,  if  well  managed,  will  make  an  elegant  medicine. 

In  all  emulfions  the  feeds  are  to  be  hulked  or  blanched,  and  beat  in 
the  mortar  to  a  pafte :  then  the  liquors  ordered  are  to  be  put  in  by 
a  little  at  a  time  at  fir  ft*,  and  beat  with  the  mafs,  fo  that  the  whole 
pulp  may  be  walhed  out,  and  nothing  but  a  little  like  chaff  be  left 
behind :  this  is  always  to  be  done  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  with  a 
wooden  peftle. 

The  common  emulfion  is  made  by  blanching  an  ounce  of  fweet 
almonds  and  a  dram  of  bitter  almonds,  and  beating  them  in  a 
marble  mortar  ;  adding  gradually  the  quantity  of  tivopintsof  water, 
and  .training  the  liquid.  If  two  ouncesand  a  half  of  the  mucilage 


of  gumarabic  be  added  to  the  almonds  whilft  they  are  pounded  in 
the  mortar,  welhallhaVe  the  arabic  emulfion.  Thefe  emulfions  may 
be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink,  in  cafes  which  require  foft  cooling  li¬ 
quors.  The  camphorated  emulfion  is  prepared  by  grinding  half  a 
dram  of  camphor,  and  half  a  dozen  of  fweet  almonds  together  in 
a  ftone  mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  eight  ounces  of  mint  water; 
Itraining  the  liquor,  and  diftolving  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  white  fu- 
gar.  A  table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken  in  fevers,  and 
other  diforuers  which  require  the  ufe  of  camphor,  every  two  or 
three  hours.  The  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac  is  made  by  grinding 
two  drams  of  the  guNn  with  eight  ounces  of  water  poured  gradually 
upon  it  till  it  is  dilfolvcd. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  vifeid  phlegms,  and  pro¬ 
moting  expectorations.  In  obftimfte  coughs,  two  ounces  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  It  may  be  adminiftered  in  a 
dofe  of  ,two  table-fpoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  oily 
emulfion,  prepared  by  mixing  fix  ounces  of  foft  water  w’ith  two 
drams  of  volatile  .  aromatic  fpirit,  and  an  ounce  of  Florence  oil, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Ample  fyruji,  is  ferviceable  in  recent  coughs : 
in  more  obftinate  coughs,  it  will  be  better  to  fubftitute  for  the  aro¬ 
matic  fpirit  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 
A  table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EMUNCTORY,  in  anatomy,  a  general  term  for  all  thofe  parts 
which  ferve  to  carry  off  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours  of  the  body.  Such  more  efpecially  are  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  moft  of  the  glands. 

Some  very  properly  confine  emunflory  to  the  receptacle  into  which 
the  fecreted  excrement  is  difeharged ;  as  the  pituitous  humour  of 
the  brain  into  the  noftrils,  the  cerumen  into  the  ears,  the  excre¬ 
ments  into  the  inteftines,  &c.  though  thefe  laft  have  not  undergone 
any  circulation.  • 

ENALLAGE,  in  grammar,  is  when  a  poffeffive  pronoun  is 
put  for  a  relative,  or  one  mood  or  tenfc  of  a  verb  is  put  for  ano¬ 
ther,  &c.  ’ 

Enallace,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  the  difeourfe  is 
changed  and.  reverfed,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  language. 
This  is  done  by  fubftituting  one  word  for  another  of  the  fame  part 
of  fpeech  :  as  ex ercitus  viftor,  for  viftoriojus;  fcelus  for  fcelejlus : 
alfo  Alexander  fights,  fox  fought:  thus, 

“  Enallage  changes  perfon,  number,  tenfe, 

Gender,  and  mood  at  will.  See  yonder  whence 
A  troop  appears:  unlefs  they  march  apace: 

See  here’s  your  horfe,  ne’er  fear ;  we’ve  won  the  race.? 

ENALURON,  according  to  Guillim,  is  a  bordure  charged  all 
round  with  birds;  though  others  will  haveitto  fignify  an  orle,  or 
form  of  a  bordure. 

ENAMEL,  a  kind  of  coloured  glafs,  ufed  in  enamelling  and 
painting  in  enamel. 

Enamels  have  for  their  balls  a  pure  cryftal-glafs  or  frit,  ground 
up  with  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and  tin  prepared  for  the  purpofc,  with 
the  addition  ufually  of  white  fait  of  tartar.  Thefe  ingredients 
baked  together,  are  the  matter  of  all  ertamels,  which  are  made  by 
adding  colours  of  this  or  that  kind  in  powder  to  this  matter,  and 
melting  or  incorporating  them  together  in  a  furnace. 

For  white  enamel,  Neri  De  Arte  Vitriar.  diredfs  only  manganefe 
to  be  added  to  the  matter  which  conftitutes  the  balls.  For  azure, 
zaffer  mixed  with  calx  of  brafs.  For  green,  calx  of  brafs  with 
feales  of  iron,  or  with  crocus  martis.  For  black,  zaffer  with 
manganefe,  or  with  crocus  martis ;  or  manganefe  with  tartar. 
For  red,  manganefe  or  calx  of  copper  ttndred  tartar.  For  purple, 
manganefe  with  calx  of  brafs.  For  yellow,  tartar  and  rhanga- 
nefe.  And  for  violet-coloured  enamel,  manganefe  with  thrice  cal¬ 
cined  brafs. 

In  making  thefe  enamels,  the  following  general  cautions  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  obferved  :  I.  That  the  pots  muft  he  glazed  with  white 
glafs,  and  muft  be  fuch  as  will  bear  the  fire.  2.  That  the  matter  of 
enamels  muft  be  very  nicely  mixed  with  the  colours.  3.  When  the 
enamel  is  good,  and  the  colour  well  incorporated,  it  muft  be  taken 
from  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  4.  The  general  wav  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  coloured  enamels  is  this  :  powder,  lift,  and  grind  all  the  co¬ 
lours  very  nicely,  and  firft  mix  them  rvith  one  another,  and  then* 
with  the  common  matter  of  enamels :  then  fet  them  in  pots  in  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  when  they  are  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  call  them 
into  water  ;  and  when  dry,  fet  them  in  a  furnace  again  to  melt ; 
and  when  melted,  take  a  proof  of  it.  If  too  deep-coloured,  add 
more  of  the  common  matter  of  enamels;  and  if  too  pale,  add  more 
of  the  colours. 

Enamels  are  ufed  either  in  counterfeiting  or  imitating  precious 
ftones,  in  painting  in  enamel,  or  by  enamcUers,  jewellers,  andgold- 
fmiths,  in  gold,  lilyer,  and  other  metals.  The  two  firft  kinds  are 
ufually  prepared  by  the  workmen  themfclvcs,  who  arc  ehrployed 
in  thefe  arts.  That  ufed  by  jewellers,  &c.  is  brought  to  us  chiefly 
from  Venice  or  Holland,  in  little 'cakes  of  different  fizes,  com¬ 
monly  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  having  the  mark  of  the  maf- 
ter  ftru£t  upon  it. 

An  Effay  on  the^ Art  of  ENAMELLING.. 

This  art  confifts  in  the  laying  enamel  upon  metals,  as  gold, 
filver,  copper,  &c.  and  of  melting  it  at  the  fire,  or  of  making 
divers  curious  works  in  it  at  a  lamp.  It  fignifies  alfo  to  paint  in 
enamel.  , 

Method  of  Painting  in  Enamel. 

This  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  and  moft  commonly 
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all  for  it’s  peculiar  brightnefs  and  vivacity,  which  is  very  perma¬ 
nent,  the  force  of  it’s  colours  not  being  effaced  or  fullied  with  time, 
as  in  other  painting,  and  continuing  always  as  frdh  as  when  it  came 
out  of  the  workman’s  hands.  It  is  ufual  in  miniature,  it  being  the 
more  difficult  the  larger  it  is,  by  reafon  of  certain  accidents  it  is 
liable  to  in  the  operation. 

Enamelling  fhould  only  be  pra&ifed  on  plates  of  gold,  the  other 
metals  being  lefs  pure :  copper,  for  inftance,  fcales  with  the  ap¬ 
plication,  and  yields  fumes  ;  and  filver  turns  the  yellows  white. 
Nor  muft  the  plate  be  made  flat;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the  enamel 
cracks;  to  avoid  which,  they  ufually  forge  them  a  little  round  or 
oval,  and  not  too  thick.  1  he  plate  being  well  and  evenly  forged, 
they  ufually  begin  the  operation  by  laying  on  a  couch  of  white 
enamel  (as  we  obferved  above)  on  both  fldes,  which  prevents  the 
metal  fromfwelling  and  bliftering  ;  and  this  firft  lay  ferves  for  the 
ground  of  all  the  other  colours.  The  plate  being  thus  prepared, 
they  begin  at  firft  by  drawing  out  exa&ly  the  fubjed  to  be  painted 
with  red  vitriol,  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike,  marking  all  parts  of  the 
defign  very  lightly  with  a  fmall  pencil.  After  this,  the  colours 
(which  are  to  be  before  ground  with  water  in  a  mortar  of  agate  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  and  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike  fomewhat  thiek)  are  to 
be  laid  on,  obferving  the  mixtures  and  colours  that  agree  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  fubjed ;  for  which  it  is  neceflary  to  under- 
ftand  painting  in  miniature.  But  here  the  workman  muft  be  very 
cautious  of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  oil  of  fpike  he  em¬ 
ploys  to  mix  his  colours  with,  for  it  is  very  fubjed  to  adulte¬ 
rations. 

Great  care  muft  likewife  be  taken,  that  the  leaft  duft  imaginable 
come  not  to  your  colours  while  you  are  either  painting  or  grinding 
them ;  for  the  leaft  fpeck,  when  it  is  worked  up  with  it,  and  wffien 
the  work  comes  to  be  put  into  the  reverberatory  to  be  red  hot, 
will  leave  a  hole,  and  fo  deface  the  work. 

When  the  colours  are  all  laid,  the  painting  muft  be  gently  dried 
over  a  flow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and  the  colours  afterwards 
melted  to  incorporate  them  with  the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red 
hot  in  a  fire,  like  what  the  enamellers  life.  Afterwards  that  part  of 
the  painting  muft  be  palled  over  again,  which  the  fire  hath  in  any 
meafure  effaced,  ftrengthening  the  fhades  and  colours,  and  com¬ 
mitting  it  again  to  the  fire,  obferving  the  fame  method  as  before, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  work  is  nniihed. 

Method  of  Enamelling  by  the  Lamp. 

The  works  of  this  kind  are  all  performed  by  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  ;  wherein,  in  lieu  of  oil,  is  put  horfe’sgreafe,  by  fome  called 
caballineoil.  The  lamp  is  of  copper,  or  whited  iron,  and  coii- 
fifts  of  two  parts,  the  box  and  the  lamp  ;  in  the  latter  of  thefe, 
which  is  a  kind  of  flat  oval,  is  put  the  oil,  and  out  of  this  rifes 
the  wick:  all  the  ufe  of  the  box  is  to  receive  the  oil,  which  the 
ebullition  occafioned  by  the  inter.fe  heat  might  throw  abroad. 

This  lamp,  or  even,  where  two  or  three  artifts  work  together,  two 
or  three  more  lamps  are  placed  on  a  table  of  a  proper  height,  &c. 
under  which,  about  the  middle  of  it’s  height,  is  a  double-bellows, 
like  thofe  of  an  organ,  which  one  of  the  workmen  rail'es  and  de- 
preffes  with  his  foot  to  increafe  and  quicken  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
which  is  by  fuch  means  excited  to  a  degree  of  vehemence  almoft 
incredible. 

The  wind  of  the  bellows  is  conveyed  to  the  feveral  lamps, 
however  many,  by  means  of  grooves  cut  along  the  thicknefs  of  the 
fable,  and  covered  with  parchment,  extending  from  the  bellows, 
to  a  tube  or  pipe  placed  before  each  lamp.  Thefe  tubes  are  of 
glafs  ;  and,  that  the  enamellers  may  not  be  incommoded  with  the 
heat  of  the  lamp,  each  tube  is  covered,  at  about  fix  inches  dif- 
tance,  with  a  piece  of  tin  called  a  fan,  which  is  fixed  in  a  hole 
of  the  table.  In  works  that  do  not  take  up  much  time,  they 
content  themfclves  with  a  glafs  blow-pipe  to  heighten  the  flame  of 
the  lamp. 

Applying  their  cake  of  enamel  to  the  flame  of  this  lamp,  they 
draw  it  out  into  threads  inconceivably-  fine.  Thofe  made  ufe  of  in 
artificial  plumes  of  feathers  are  fo  very  (lender,  that  they  may  be 
wound  on  a  reel  like  filk  or  thread. 

The  factitious  jets  of  divers  colours,  fometimes  ufed  in  embroi¬ 
deries,  are  alfo  made  of  enamel ,  and  that  with  fo  much  art,  that 
each  piece  has  its  hole  to  pafs  the  filk  through  wherewith  it  is 
fewed.  Thefe  holes  are  made  by  blowing  them  in  long  pieces, 
which  are  afterwards  cut  off  with  a  proper  tool.  See  the  procefs 
of  drawing  out  glafs  threads,  illuftrated  under  the  article  Ducti- 
tlTY  of  glafs. 

The  Dutch  or  Venetian  enamels  are  feldom  ufed  pure  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  way  is  to  melt  them  in  an  iron  ladle,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  glafs  or  cryftal ;  and  when  the  two  matters  are  in  perfed  fufion, 
they  draw  it  out  into  threads  of  different  lizes  as  occafion  requires, 
by  taking  a  quantity  between  two  pipe-ftopples-  held  in  the  two 
hands,  and  removing  them  afunder  as  far  as  the  arms  will  reach. 
If  the  thread  is  to  be  longer  than  the  workman  can  ftretch,  a  fe- 
cond  perfon  takes  one  of  the  ends,  and  continues  to  draw  it  out, 
while  the  firft  continues  to  keep  the  enamel  to  the  flame.  All  the 
threads  drawn  after  this  manner  are  round  ;  fo  that  if  the  nature 
of  the  work  require  them  to  be  flat,  they  are  afterwards,  drawn 
through  a  pair  of  pinchers  while  yet  hot.  They  have  another  iron 
inftruinent,  in  manner  of  plyers,  to  draw  out  the  enamel  hy  the 
lamp,  when  it  is  to  be  worked  or  difpofed  in  figures,  or  otherwife. 
Daftly,  they  have  glafs  tubes  of  various  fizes,  terving  to  blow  the 
enamel  into  various  figures,  and  preferve  tire  neceflary  vacancies 
therein,  as  alfo  to  fpare  the  fluff,  and  form  the  contours. 

The  enamcller,  when  he  goes  to  work,  feats  himfelt  before  his 
lamp  with  his  foot  on  the  treddle,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the 
piece  of  work  he  is  to  enamel ,  or  the  brafsor  iron  wires  his  figures 
are  to  be  formed  with;  with  his  right  hand  he  draws  out  the  thiead 
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from  the  enamel,  held  to  the  lamp ;  and  this  is  done  with  a  dexteritv 
and  patience  equally  furprifing  dexterity 

*here  1Srn°chl^g  k-Ut™ay  be  thus  rcprefented  in  enamel;  and  there 
are  figures  fo  finely  fimffied  of  this  kind,  that  one  would  take  them 
to  have  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ableif  i'culptors. 

rJ“A,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  which,  palling  from  the  nar- 
cyerof  ^’aSr"ccOUt’  ’  before  the 

SucM^that^fthe’-hudcle-bone^’firc.  ’  fpKi'S  °f  D,A8THR0SIS- 

ENCiENIA,  three  feveral  feafts  celebrated  by  the  Jews  in  me- 
™JY  °™he  1edlCat *?n»  or  rather  purification  of  the  temple  bv 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Solomon,  and  Zorobabel.  The  fame  term  is 
uied  in  church  hiftory,  for  the  dedication  ofehriftian  churches 
ENCAMPMENT,  the  pitching  of  a  camp.  See  Camp 

ENCANTmS,  in  furgery,  is  a  certain  tubercle  that  arifes  in  the 

angle  of  the  eye,  either  from  the  caruncula  iachrymalis,  or  from  the 

creicent  like  a  red  cuticle,  adjacent  thereto.  Sometimes  this  fuelling 
is  fo  big,  as  not  only  to  coyer  the  pun&a  lachrymalia,  buratfb  the 
greateft  part  of  the  pupil ;  in  this  cafe  tears  continually  trickle  down 
the  cheeks,  the  tight  is  impaired,  and  the  eyes  are  inflamed. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  mild,  without  hardnets  or  pain ;  or  malig¬ 
nant,  which  is  livid  and  very  painful.  The  mild  kind  is  to  be  treated 
firft  by  fcarifying,  and  afterwards  applying  efeharotic or  cauftic  me¬ 
dicines;  and  if  this  proves  infuffieient  the  tumour  may  be  touched, 
but  with  greatcaution,  with  lapis  mfemalis;  andtodivert  the  humours 
from  the  eye,  iliues  and  fetons,  witii  phlebotomy  and  cooling  purges, 
are  proper.  If  all  thefe  fail,  the  furgeon  is  to  extirpate  the  rumour; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  better  to  leave  part  of  the  morbid  tuber  ule,  than 
cut  off  any  part  of  the  lachrymal  caruncle,  as  the  remains  of  it  may 
be  afterwards  cleared  away  by  efcharotics.  After  the  operation,  it 
is  proper  to  apply  deterging  and  healing  medicines,  or  a  collyrium 
of  lapis  tutias,  myrrh,  &c.  till  the  wound  is  healed. 

As  to  the  malignant  encanthis,  inclining  to  be  cancerous,  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  better  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  mitigate  it’s  uneafinels  with 
cooling  and  lenient  collyria,  rather  than  exafperate  it  by  the  ope¬ 
ration,  or  by  efeharotic  medicines. 

ENCAUMA,  from  sv,  in,  and  xcuu,  I  burn.  The fcoria  of  filver 
is  thus  named,  fo  is  the  mark  left  by  a  burn,  and  aifo  a  puftule  which 
is  produced  by  a  burn. 

A  fuperficial  ulceration  On  the  eye  is  thus  called.  Aetius fays,  that 
thofe  ulcerations  on  the  eyes  which  arife  from  deiiuxionsof  humours, 
receive  differentnames ;  as  when  one  is  formedon  thepupil, covering 
a  great  part  of  it,  and  is  of  a  b-luifh  colour,  it  is  called  caligo :  when 
an  ulcer  is  not  fo  wide,  but  is  deeper,  and  alfo  feated  in  the  pupil,  it 
is  called  nubecula:  when  thefurface  of  the  pupil  appears  rough,  and 
of  an  alh  colour,  an  epicauma  is  faid  to  be  formed ;  and  when  after  a 
fever  an  ulcer  is  formed,  with  a  fordid  cruli,  >ndis  feated  either  cn 
the  pupil  or  the  white  part  of  the  eye,  it  is  called  an  enccuma,  which, 
when  fixed  in  the  pupil,  fuch  an  erofion  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  hap¬ 
pens,  as  in  the  end  is  the  deftru&ion  of  all  it’s  humours.  In  the 
beginning  of  thefe  cafes  relief  is  fometimes  obtained  Dy  keeping 
the  bowels  lax. 

ENCAUST I C  painting,  (from  tymiu,  inuro,  I  burn  in,)  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  painting  with  burnt  wax,  pra&ifed  by  the  ancients,  and 
lately  revived. 

This  ancient  art,  after  having  been  long  loft,  was  reflored  by  count 
Caylus,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  in  France;  and 
the  method  of  painting  in  wax  was  announced  to  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Belles  Letters,  in  the  year  1753;  though  M.  JBache- 
lier,  the  author  of  a  treatifeDe  l’Hiftoire  &  du  Secret  de  laPeinture 
en  Cire,  had  actually  painted  a  pi&ure  in  wax  in  1749;  and  he 
was  the  firft  who  communicated  to  the  public  the  method  of  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  of  inuftion,  which  is  the  principal  cnara&er- 
iftic  of  the  tncaufic  painting. 

Mr.  Muntz  alfo  propole*]  feveral  improvements  in  the  art  of  en - 
caujtic  painting;  and  difeovered  a  method  of  forming  grounds  for 
painting  with  crayons,  and  fixing  thefe,  as  well  as  water-colours, 
employed  with  the  pencil. 

The  method  of  count  Caylus  is  very  fimplc :  the  cloth,  or  wood, 
which  he  defigned  for  the  bafis  of  his  pi&ure,  is  waxed  over,  by  only 
rubbing  it  limply  with  a  piece  of  bees- wax;  the  wood,  or  cloth, 
ftretched  on  a  frame,  being  held  horizontally  over,  or  perpendicu¬ 
larly  before  a  fire,  at  fuch  adiftance,  that  the  wax  might  gradually 
melt,  whilft  it  is  rubbed  on,  diffule  itfelf,  penetrate  the  body,  and 
fill  the  interftices  of  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  which,  when  cool,  is 
fit  to  paint  upon;  but  as  water-colours,  or  thole  that  are  mixed  up 
with  common  water,  will  not  adhere  to  the  wax,  the  whole  pi&ure 
is  to  be  firft  rubbed  over  with  Spanilh  chalk  or  white,  and  then  the 
colours  are  applied  to  it;  when  the  pi&ure  is  dry,  it  is  put  near 
the  fire,  wherebv  the  wax  melts,  an^l  abforbs  all  the  co*ours. 

The  encauftic  painting  has  many  peculiar  advantages ;  though  the 
colours  have  not  the  natural  varnilh  or  lbining  which  they  acquire 
with  oil,  they  have  all  the  ftrength  of  painting  in  oil,andall  the  airi- 
nefs  of  water-colours  without  partaking  of  the  apparent  character  or 
defe&s  of  either ;  they  may  be  looked  at  in  any  light  and  in  any  lit  ua- 
tion,  without  any  falfe  glare;  the  colours  are  tern,  and  will  bear 
walhing;  and  a  pi&ure,  after  having  beenfmoaked,  and  then  expoitd 

to  the  dew,  becomes  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  but  juft  painted.  It 
may  alfo  be  retouched  at  pleafure, 


niaces  to  be  retouciiea  wun  on,  »  *\r  — -  - 

crack,  and  is  ealily  repaired,  if  it  Ihould  chance  to  fuftcr  any  injury. 
The  duration  of  this  painting  is  alio  a  very  material  advantage ;  the 
colours  are  not  liable  to  fade  and  change;  nodampcanaftedtthcin, 
nor  any  corntf  ve  fubftancc  inj  ure  them ;  norcan  the  colour  faHoff m 
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fhivers  from  the  canvas.  However,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  and 
other  advantages  enumerated  bythe  abbe  Mazeas,  and  Mr.  Muntz, 
this  art  has  not  yet  been  much  pradifed  Many  of  thefe  properties 
belong  to  a  much  higher  fpecies  o fencaufic  painting  lately  difeovered 
in  England,  the  colours  of  which  are  fixed  by  a  very  intenfe  heat ; 
nor  are  the  colours,  or  grounds,  on  which  they  are  laid,  liable  to 
be  dilfolved  or  corroded  by  any  chemical  menflxuum  ;  nor,  like 
the  glafly  colours  of  enamel,  to  run  out  of  the  drawing  on  the  fire. 

ENCAUSTICE,  and  Encaustum,  are  fometimes  ufed  for  en¬ 
amelling  and  enamel. 

ENCAUSTUM  caruleum,  is  a  name  given  to  powder  blue. 

Encaus'tum factum,  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  that  fine 
red  colour  ufed  for  illuminating  the  capital  letters  in  fome  old  ma- 
nuferipts. 

ENCEINTE,  in  fortification,  is  the  wall  or  rampart  Which 
furrounds  a  place,  fometimes  compofed  of  baftions  or  curtains, 
either  faced  or  lined  with  brick  or  Hone,  or  only  made  of  earth. 
The  enceinte  is  fometimes  only  flanked  by  round  or  fquare  towers, 
which  is  called  a  Roman  wall. 

ENCEPHALI,  in  medicine,  worms  generated  in  the  head, 
where  they  caufe  fogreat  a  pain,asfometimesto  oecafion  diftradion. 

The  encephali  are  very  rare,  but  there  are  fome  difeafes  wherein 
theyfwarm;  from  whence  we  are  told  peftilential  fevers  have  wholly 
arifen.  Upon  the  diliedion  of  one  who  died  of  this  fever,  a  little 
fliort,  red  worm  was  found  in  the  head,  which  Malmfey  wine, 
•wherein  horfc  radifli  had  been  boiled,  could  only  deflroy.  This 
medicine  was  afterwards  tried  on  the  lick,  moft  of  whom  it  cured. 

The  like  worms  have  alfo  been  taken  out  by  trepanning,  and  the 
patient  cured.  Thofe  worms  that  generate  in  the  nofe>  ears,  and 
teeth,  are  alfo  called  encephali. 

ENCEPPE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  fettered,  chained,  or  girt 
about  the  middle,  as  is  ufual  with  monkies. 

ENCERIS,  in  pharmacy,  a  word  ufed  by  Galen  to  fignify  fmall 
concretions  of  wax,  which  formed  themfelves  in  melted  plaftcrs, 
of  which  wax  was  one  ingredient;  as  they  cooled,  the  wax  cooling 
firft,  and  collecting  itfelf  into  little  grumes,  fpoiled  the  confiftcnce 
and  form  of  the  whole  cornpofition. 

ENCHANTER,  aperfon  fuppofed  to pradice enchantment,  or 
fafeination. 

ENCHANTMENT,  (of  in  an  A  canto,  I  fing,  imports  certain 
words  and  ceremonies  ufed  by  magicians  in  the  practice  of  their  pre¬ 
tended  and  deluding  art;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  formula:  ox  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  enchantment  w  er e  generally  compofed  in  verfe,  and 
defigned  to  be  fung. 

ENCHASING,  or  Chasing,  the  art  of  enriching  and  beautify¬ 
ing  gold,  filver,  and  other  metal- work,  by  fome  defign,  or  figures 
reprefented  thereon,  in  low  relievo. 

Enchafng  is  praCtifed  only  on  hollow  thin  works,  as  watch-cafes, 
cane-heads,  tweezer-cafes,  or  the  like.  It  is  performed  by  punching 
or  driving  out  the  metal,  to  form  the  figure,  from  within  fide,  fo 
as  to  hand  out  prominent  Irom  the  plane  or  furface  of  the  metal. 
In  order  to  this,  they  provide  a  number  of  fine  flecl-blocks,  or 
puncheons,  of  divers  fizes;  and  the  defign  being  drawn  on  the  fur- 
face  of. the  metal,  they  apply  thejnfide  upon  the  heads  or  tops  of 
thefe  blocks,  diredly  under  the  lines  or  parts  of  the  figures;  then 
with  a  fine  hammer,  ftrikingon  the  metal,  -fuftained  by  the  block, 
the  metal  yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  indenture,  or  cavity,  on 
the  infide,  correfponding  to  which  there  is  a  prominence  on  the 
outfide,  which  is  to  ftand  for  that  part  of  the  figure. 

Thus  the  workman  proceeds  to  chafe  and  finilh  all  the  parts  by 
fuccefllve  application  of  the  block  and  hammer,  to  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  defign  :  and  it  is  furprifing  to  confider  with  what  beauty  and 
juftnefs,  bv  this  Ample  piece  of  mechanifm,  the  artifts  in  this  kind 
Will  reprelent  foliages,  grotefques,  animals,  hiltories,  &c. 

ENCHELIDES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animalcules,  containing 
the  capillary  eels,  whether  of  pepper- water,  vinegar,  See,  ° 
ENCLAVE',  in  heraldry,  is  where  one  thing  is  let  into 
particularly  where  the  jointure  is  fquare. 

ENCL1TICA,  of  tmXivcii,  /  incline,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram¬ 
mar,  certain  "particles,  united  fo  clofely  to  the  preceding  word, 
that  they  only  feem  to  form  one  word  therewith ;  and  the  word 
which  fuflains  them  does  generally  likewife  bear  the  accent  that 
governs  them,  cfpccially  when  the  enclitic  is  a  monofyllable ;  as  in 
dminufque ,  xvjioj  re. 

There  are  three  enclitic  particles  in  the  Latin,  viz.  que,  ne,  and  ve ; 
but  in  the  Greek  many,  as  ts,  (jm,  (ioi,  p-E/ffs,  (rot-,  ere,  Wf,  % rti,  te, 
yi,  <pnw,  ttftt,  tote,  and  others. 

ENCOPE,  of  tv  and  xowlw,  I  cut,  in  furgery,  an  incifion  of  any 
part;  as  in  a  gangrene,  &c.  1  : 

ENCOUN  TERS,  in  military  language,  a  combat  between  two 
perfons  ;  and  the  term  is  alfo  more  generally  applied  to  attacks  or 
battles  between  fmall  or  large  armies. 

ENCRAN1UM,  in  anatomy,  thefame  with  cerebellum. 

ENCRASICOLUS,  the  anchovy,  a  fmall  fea-fifh,  one  cf  the 
harengiform  kind,  but  wanting  the  row  of  ferrated  feales  on  the 
belly.  They  are  caught  in  valt  plenty  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Englifli,  and  many  other  feas. 

ENCRATITiE,  (from  tyxpafas,  continent  J  a  fed  of  ancient  here¬ 
tics,  thus  called  from  their  making  profeflioti  of  continence,  and  ab- 
folutely  rejecting  all  ufc  of  marriage. 

The  founder  of  this  fed  was  Tatian,  a  difciple  of  Juflin,  and 
one  of  the  moft  learned  perfons  of  all  antiquity.  After  the  death 
of  that  martyr,  he  made  a  feparation  from  the  church,  and  foon 
had  his  followers;  who,  befide  the  dogma  jdtt  mentioned,  borrow¬ 
ed  a  great  many  things  from  Saturoi.nius  and  Marcion  ; -befide  fe- 
veral  errors,  which  they  adhered  to  in  common  with  theGnoftics 
and  Valcntimans.  . 


i  another, 


Theyabftained  from  eating  anything  that  had  life,  and  denied  that 
Adam  was  faved.  They  looked  on  fuch  as  drank  wine  to  be  great 
firtners;  and  for  this  reafon  only  made  ufe  of  water  in  celebrating 
the  Eucharilt,  as  holding,  that  wine  came  from  the  devil.  To 
countenance  this  tenet,  they  produced  pailages  out  of  feripture 
w'here  mention  is  made  of  what  betel  Noah  and  Lot,  when  they 
were  drunk. 

They  only  admitted  fuch  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teflament  as 
they  thought  good  ;  but  in  lieu  thereof,  they  owned  feveral  tpurious 
and  apocryphal  writings  for  canonical  and  divine.  Such  were  the 
Acts  of  St. Andrew,  John,  and  Thomas. 

ENCURECK,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  venomous  infeCt,  found  in 
Perfia,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  kind  of  tarantula.  It  neither 
ftings  nor  bites,  but  lets  fall  it’s  venom  like  a  drop  of  water,  which 
caules  infufferablepain  inthepart  fora  time;  and  afterwards  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  lleep,  that  we  are  told,  nothing  canraife  the  patient  from 
it  but  crufhing  one  of  thefe  creatures  on  the  part  affeded.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefs  faid,  that  thefheep  eat  thefe  infeds  without  damage. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  the  circle  or  chain  of  arts  andfciences. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prcpolition  £y,  in,  kuk\o(,  circle, 
and  naifoia,  fcience,  dodrine,  learning,  difeipline. 

This  term  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  feven  libe¬ 
ral  arts,  and  the  polfeltion  of  all  the  fciences. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  written  xwiXoTraiftiia,  cyclopa;dia,  and  is  of  the 
fame  import.  Quintilian  ftyles  it,  orbisille  dohlrina. 

END  for  end,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  of  a  rope  that  has 
run  quite  out  of  the  block,  wherein  it  w  as  reeved. 

ENDECERES,  of  tvfoxa,  eleven,  in  ancient  naval  architecture, 
a  word  ufed  to  exprefsa  velfel,  or  galley,  with  eleven  tiers  of  oars. 

ENDEMIC,  orENDEMiGAL  Diseases,  thofe  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  countries  are  fubjed  more  than  others,  on 
account  of  the  air,  water,  fituation,  and  manner  of  living. 

It  has  been  always  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  differentcoun- 
trieswere  peculiarly  fubjed  to  particular  difeafes,  owing  either  to 
their  way  of  living,  or  the  earth,  and  effluvia  of  the  earth  and  water. 
The  famous  Hoffman  has  made  many  curious  obfervations  on  dif. 
eafes  of  this  kind;  he  obferves  that  Laplanders  have  often  dis¬ 
tempers  of  the  eyes,  owing  to  their  living  generally  in  fmoke,  or 
being  blinded  with  the  fnow;  that  pleurifies and  inflammationsofthe 
lungs  are  alfo  very  frequent  among  them,  and  that  the  fmall-pox 
often  rages  there  with  great  violence  :  he  obferves  alfo  that  fwell- 
ings  of  the  throat  have  always  been  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  countries;  and  theoldRomanauthorsfav,  Who  won¬ 
ders  at  a  fwelled  throat  in  the  Alps  ?  The  people  of  Carinthia,  Sti- 
ria,  Tyrol,  the  Hartz-foreft,  Tranfyl vania,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cronlladt,  he  obferves,  are  all  fubjed  to  this  dileafe,  trom  the  fame 
caufe:  and  it  feems  that  thefe  Itrumous  fweilings  aie  owing  to  the 
water  which  they  drink,  and  which,  in  mountainous  places,  is  ulu- 
ally.  very  much  impregnated  with  fparry  or  (tony  particles.  '1  he 
French  are  peculiarly  troubled  with  fevers,  with  woims,  and  wi;h 
hydroceles,  and farcoceles ;  and  all  thefe  disorders  feem  to  be  owing 
originally  to  their  eating  very  large  quantities  of  cheltnuis.  '1  he 
pcopleofournationarepeculiarlyafflided  with  hoarfenelfes, catarrhs, 
coughs,  dyfenteries,  and  confumptions ;  the  women  with  the fluor 
albus,  or  whites ;  and  the  children  with  a  difeafe  fcarce  known  elfe- 
where,  which  we  call  the  rickets.  In  different  parts  of  Italy,  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes  reign :  at  N aples  the  venereal  difeafe  is  more  common 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world:  at  Venice,  people  are  peculiarly 
fubjed  to  the  bleeding  piles.  At  Rome,  tertian  agues  and  lethargic 
diltempers  are  moft  known :  inTufcany,  the  epilepfy :  in  Apulia, 
burning  fevers,  pleurifies,  and  that  fort  of  madnefs  which  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  which,  it  is  faid,  is  only 
cured  by  mulic.  In  Spain,  apoplexies  are  common,  as  alfo  melan¬ 
choly,  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  bleeding  piles.  The  Dutch 
are  peculiarly  fubjed  to  the  feurvy,  and  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Pomerania,  and  Livonia  are  allterribly  afflicted 
with  the  feurvy.  The  Rufficns  and  Tartars  are  afflidfed  with  ulcers 
made  b  v  the  cold,  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  we  call  chilblains  r 
and  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  there  reigns  a  peculiar  difeafe,  called 
the  plica  Polonica,  fo  terribly  painful  and  offenfive,  that  fcarce  any 
thing  can  be  worfe.  The  people  of  Hungary  arc  very  fubjed  to 
the  gout  and  rheumatifm  ;  they  are  more  infeited  with  lice  and  fleas 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world;  and  they  have  a  peculiar  dif¬ 
eafe,  which  they  call  cremor.  The  Germans,  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  are  fubjed  to  different  reigning  dilcales  :  in  Weftphalia, 
they  have  the  peripneumonies,  and  tfft'  itch  :  in  Silefia,  Frar.conia, 
Auftria,  &c.  they  are  fubjed  to  fevers  of  the  burning  kind,  to  hae¬ 
morrhages,  to  the  gout,  inflammations,  and  conlumptions.  In 
Conftantinople  the  plague  always  rages.  And  in  the  W.  Indian 
iflands,  malignant  fevers,  and  the  molt  terrible  colics  are  frequent. 

ENDES1S,  from  ev  and  &»,  I  bind,  denotes  that  part  of  the  foot, 
where  the  bones  of  the  tibia  end,  and  which  is  conneded  to  the 
ancle  by  ligaments. 

ENDEW,  in  falconry  ,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  that  digefts  her  meat  fo 
well,  that  fhe  not  only  difeharges  her  gorge  of  it,  but  even  cleanfes 
her  pannel. 

ENDICA,  in  alchemy,  the  fteees  which  fubfide  to  the  bottom 
of  the  velfel  in  infufions  ;  to  fome  of  which  great  virtues  are  attri¬ 
buted. 

ENDIVE,  a  fpecies  of  the  cichorium  or  fuccory.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  and  greatly  cultivated  in  gardens, particularly  a  curled 
variety  of  it  which  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  lallads 
of  autumn  and  winter:  for  which  purpofe  it  is  cultivated  as  long  at 
the  feafon  will  permit. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  the  firft  fowing  of  which  ftiould 
be  in  May,  becaufe  thofe  which  are  fown  earlier  in  the  year,  ge¬ 
nerally  run  up  to  feed  before  they  have  arrived  to  a  proper  lize  tor 
,v  •  *  blanching. 
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blanching.  The  fecond  fowing  fhould  be  about  the  middle  of  June, 

and  the  laft  in  the  middle  of  July.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mult  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  duly  watered  ;  and  when  fit  to 
be  removed,  the  largeft  fhould  be  drawn  up  from  the  feed-bed,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fmaller  ones  to  get  more  ftrength.  Thefe  fhould  be  tranf- 
j>!amed  into  an  open  fpot  of  ground  well  dug  and  levelled,  marked 
out  in  rows  one  foot  afunder,  and  the  plants  fet  ten  inches  diftant  in 
the  rows.  The  earth  fhould  be  well  doled  to  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  well  watered  ;  the  watering  fhould  be  repeated  every  other 
evening  till  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they  mult  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds. 

When  the  plants  of  the  feed-bed  have  been  thus  thinned,  they 
fliould  be  well  weeded  and  watered,  and  in  about  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  there  may  be  another  thinning  made  of  the  remaining  plants, 
which  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fame  manner;  and,  in  about  the 
fame  diltance  of  time,  a  third  and  laft  drawing  of  the  plants  may  be 
made,  which  muft  be  done  after  the  fame  method.  Thofe  plants 
which  were  firft  tranfplanted,  will  be  fit  to  blanch  by  the  end  of  July 
at  fartheft  ;  and  if  they  are  properly  managed,  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month  they  will  be  fufiiciently  blanched  for  ufe.  If  any  of  the  plants 
fliould  put  out  flower-items, let  them  be  immediately  pulled  up,  and 
-carried  away.  The  largeft  plants  fliould  be  tied  up  firft  to  blanch, 
and  in  a  week  after,  thole  of  the  next  fize.  See  the  article 
Bl  ANCHING.  i  V.  ,  : 

In  order  to  have  a  fupply  of  thefe  plants  as  long  as  the  weather 
wil  l  permit,  the  plants  of  the  laft  fowing  fliould  be  tranfplanted  un¬ 
der  warm  walls,  pales,  or  hedges,  to  preferve  them  from  the  froft; 
and  ifthe  winter  fliould  provelevere,  theymuftbe  covered  withfome 
peafe-haulm,  or  other  fimilar  light  covering,  which  fliould  becon- 
.  ftantly  taken  aw'ay  in  mild  weather.  The  tying  up  the  plants  for 
blanching  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  tw'o  firft  fowings,: for  the 
plants  of  the  latter  fowingslhouid  betaken  up  in  a  very  dry  day,  with 
a  large  flat-pointed  dibble,  and  planted  in  the  fities  of  trenches,  where 
they  muft  be  laid  very  upright,  fideways  towards  the  lun,  with  the 
tops  of  the  plants  only  out  of  the  ground,  lo  that  hafty  rains  may 
run  off,  and  the  plants  be  kept  dry,  and  fee ured  front  frofts.  Thefe 
plants  will  be  blanched  fit  for  ufe  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month’s 
time  ;  after  which  they  will  not  keep  good  long; Tor  which  reafon 
frefh  ones  fliould  be  planted  in  the  trenches  every  week-or  fortnight 
.  at  fartheft,  that  there  may  be  a  conftant  fupply  for  the  tabic  ;  and 
thofe  which  were  laft  tranfplanted  out  of  the  feed-beds  ought  to  be 
kept  till  February  or  March,  before  they  are  planted  to  blanch. 

In  order  to  have  a  fupply  of  good  feeds  for  . the  next  feafon,  look 
over  thofe  borders  where  the  laft  crop  was  +ranfplanfctl,  before  you 
put  the  plants  into  the  trenches  to  blanch,  and,  making  choice  of  the 
largeft,  foundeft,  and  bell  curled  plants,  let  them  be  tranfplanted 
under  a  hedge  or  pale,  at  about  eighteen  inches  diltance  in  one  row. 
If  the  feafon  is  mild,  this  fliould  be  done  about  the  beginning  of 
March.  When  the  flower-ftems  begin  to  advance,  they  fliould  be 
.fupported  by  a  packthread,  drawing  them  uprightclofe  to  the  hedge 
or  pale,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  high  winus.  Let  them  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  about  the  beginning  of  J  uly  the  feeds 
will  begin  to  ripen.  iv. :  if.  | 

ENDORSE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary,  containing  the  eighth  part 
.  of  a  pale,  which  Leigh  fays,  is  only  ufed  when  a  pale  is  between 
two  of  them.  We  lay,  he  bears.azure,  an  endotje  argent.  See 
Flute  Sifig-  58.:  • 

ENDORSED,  endorfe ,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  things  borne  back 
to  back,  more  ufually  calleo  adfje.  1.  1  t  •  T 

ENDORSEMENT,  or  Indorsement,  .  in  law,  any.1  thing 
written  on  the  back  of  a  deed,  as  a  receipt  for  money  received. 

There  is  likewife  an  endorfiement,  by  way  of  aflignment,  on  bills  of 
.exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ;  which  is  done,  by  writing  a  perlon’s 
name  on  the  back  thereof.  :  h»  i;  ‘  1.  j 

ENDOWMENT,  in  law,  denotes  the  fettling  a  dower  on  a  j 
woman ;  though  fometimes  it  is  ufed  figuratively,  for  fettling  a  pro- 
vifion  upon  a  parfon.or  the  building  ot  a  church  ;  or  the  fevering  a 
fufticienL  portion  of  tithes  for  a  vicar,  when  the  benefice  is  appro¬ 
priated.  -  .  t  y  , . j*  •'  : 

ENDYMATIA,  akind.of  dance  ufed  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

.  performed  in  Arcadia,  to  the  found  of  certain  airs  compofedfor  the 
•  flute.  .  /  .  J 

ENEMY,  in  law,  an  alien,  or  foreigner,  who  publicly  invades 
•the  kingdom.  ‘  ■  :  j 

ENEOREMA,  (of  tvatqe 0,  I  lift  up,)  thofe  parts  of  the  urine 
-which  float  about  in  the  middle,  refembling  a  cloud. 

.  ENERGUMENUS,  a  term  fometimes  ufad  by  divines,  and' 
ftchoolmen,  to  fignify  a  perfon  poifefled  w  ith  a  devil,,  or  an  evil 
fpirit. ;  j  ibtoJodllo  tsJoiJU  fhh  rlyidw  j 

The  word  is  formed  .from  the  Greek,  mpsurffai,  to  be  agitated, 

1 worked ,  of  tv,  and  tpyw,.iopus.  . 

ENERGY,  an  uncommon  force  or  flrength  in  a  difeourfe,  afen- 
.  tehee,  or  a  word.  The  word  is  Greek,  mpua,  formed  of  the 
prepofition  tv  and  epov,  work,  labour.  See  Emphasis.  "  .  1  : 

ENERVATING,  the  aCt  of  deftroying  the  force,  ufe,  or  office, j 
of  the  nerves,  either  by  cutting  them,  by  weakening  them  with 

-debauchery,  or  by  Tome  other  violence^ 

-  Excefs  of  wine,  and  other  ftrong,  hot,  fpirituous  liquors,  enervate 
or  weaken  the  nerves.  . 

Enervating,  isparticalarly  ufed  in  the  manege,  for  the  cutting 
-two  tendons  on  the  fide  of  a  horle’s  head,  under  the  eyes,  which 
meet  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ;.they  thusenercw/*  horfes,  to  make  their 
heads  fmall  and  lean. 

ENERVATION,  a  term  in  the  ancient  anatomy,  applied  to  the 
tendons  of  the  recti,  or  ftrait  mufcles  of  the  abdomen. 

Their  number  is  not  alike  in  all ;  fome  having  three,  others  four, 
&c. 

LNFANS  perdus,  a  French  phrafe,  ufed  in  war,  to  fignify  the 
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foldiers  who  march  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  forces  appointed  tofuf- 
taih  them,  in  order  to  begin  an  attack,  make  an  aflault,  or  force  a 
poll. 

The  word  literally  imports  loft  children ,  on  account  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  they  are  expofed  to. 

In  Lnglifli,  they  are  called  the  forlorn ,  ox  forlorn  hope. 

At  prefent,  the  grenadiers  ufually  begin  (uch  attacks. 

ENFILADE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  Lnglifli,  figni¬ 
fy*11!?  a  feries  or  continuation  of  feveral  things^  difpofed  as  it  were> 
in  the  fame  thread  or  line;  as  an  enfilade  of  rooms;  of  doors,  of 
buildings,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  verb,  enfileri  to  firing  a  tbino-, 
which  is  compounded  of  en,  in,  and  fil,  of filum,  thread ;  q.  dfa 
thread  or  firing  of  any  thing. 

Enfilade,  in  war,  is  applied  to  thofe  trenches, and  other  lines, 
which  are  ranged  in  a  right  line,  and  fo  may  be  fcoured  or  fwept  by 
the  cannon  lengthways,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  and  rendered 
almoft  defencelefs. 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  lines  be  not  enfled,  or  enfiladed ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  covert  line  muft  be  enfiladed,  that  the  enemy 
may  be  driven  out  of  it.  The  laft  boyau,  or  gut  of  the  trenches, 
is  fubjcCt  to  be  enfiladed,  that  is,  to  be  fcoured  according  to  it’s 
length. 

A  battery  d'enfilade,  is  that  where  the  cannon  fweep  a  right 
line.  :• 

A  pcjl,  or  command  d'enfilade,  is  a  height  from  which  one  may 
fweep  a  whole  line  at  once. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  the  incorporating  any  man  into  a 
fociety,  or  body  politic.  Thus,  he  that  by  charter  is  made  denizen 
of  England,  is  laid  to  be  enfiranchij'cd.  The  like  is  underftood  of  a 
perfon  made  a  citizen  of  London,  or  other  city  or  corporate  town ; 
becaufe  he  is  thereby  made  partaker  of  the  liberties  appertaining  to 
the  corporation  whereof  he  is  enfranchifed.  See  the  articles.  Free¬ 
dom  and  Franchise. 

ENGAGEMENT,  in  a  naval  fenfe,  denotes  a  particular  or 
general  battle  at  fea,  or  an  aCtion  of  hoftility  between dingle  fliips, 
or  detachments,  or  fquadrons  of  men  of  war  ;  the  w  hole  oeconomy 
of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  preparation,  aCtion, 
and  repair.  The  preparation  is  begun  by  iftuing  the  order  to  clear 
the  fhip  for  aCtion,  which  is*  repeated  by  the  boatfvvain  and  his 
mates  at  all  the  hatchways.  fThe  hammocks  are  firft  removed  ; 
every  failor  flowing  his  own  bedding  properly,  and  firmly  cording 
it  with  a  lafhing,  or  line  provided  for  that  purpofe  :  as  each  fide  of 
the  quarter-deck  and  poop  is  fumiflied  with  a  double  net- work, 
fupported  by  iron  cranes  fixed  immediately  above  the  gunnei,  or  top 
of  the  fhip’s  fides  ;  the  hammocks  thus  corded,  are  firmed  flowed 
.  by  the  quarter-mafter  between  the  two  parts  of  the  netting,  fo  as 
to  form  an  excellent  barrier,  or  fort  of  parapet,  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  fmall  fhot  on  the  quarter-fleck :  the  tops,  waift,  and 
fore-callle,  are  fenced  in  the  fame  manner.  At  the  fame  time  the 
boatfw  a  inland  .his  mates  are  employed  in  fecuring  the  fail-yards,  to 
prevent  them  from  tumbling  down  when  the  fhip  is  cannonaded, 
whereby  it  might  be  difabled.  The  yards  are  fecured  by  ftrong 
chains  or  ropes,  befides  thofe  by  which  they  are  ufually  fufpendtd. 
The  boatlwain  alio  provides  the  neceflary  materials  for  repairing 
•  the  rigging  ;  and  the  carpenter  and  his  crew  prepare  fhot- plugs  and 
mauls  to  clofe  up  any  breach  that  may  be  made  near  the  furface  of 
.  the  water,  and  provide  the  iron-works  neceflary  to  refit  the  chain- 
pumps.  The  gunner  with  his  mates  ami  quarter-gunners,  ex¬ 
amine  the  cannon  of  the  different  batteries,  and  provide  proper 
charges,  &c.  T  he  mafter  ana  his  mates  attend  to  the  number  and 
trimming  .of  the  fails,  &c.  .The  lieutenants  vilit  the  different 
decks,  taking  care  that  all  incumbrances  are  removed,  and  giving 
■  inftru&ions  to  thb  other, officers,  that  everything  may  be  ready  for 
the  expeCled  engagement  at  a  moment’s  warning.  When  the  fiof- 
tile  fhips  have  approached  each  other  to  a,  competent  diltance,  the 
drums  beat  to  arms  :  the  boatfwain  and  his  mate  pipe,  all  hands  to 
quarters  !  at  every  hatch-way.  The  perfons  appointed  to  manage 
the  great  guns  immediately  repair,  to  their  refpeCtive  ftaiions; 
crows,  hand-fpikes,  rammers,  fpunges,  powder-horns,  matches, 
.and  train  tackles  are  placed  in  order  by  the  fide  ot  every  cannon* 
The  hatches, are  laid  to  prevent  any  one  from  efcaping  into  ,the 
lower  apartments.  The  marines  are  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  on 
the  quarter-deck,'  poop,  and  fore-caftle.  The  lalhings  of  the  great 
guns  are. let  loofe,  and  the  tompions  withdrawn:  the  whole  artil¬ 
lery  above  and  below,  is  run  out  at  the  ports,  and  levelled  to  the 
point-blank  range  ready  for  firing. 

When  the  neceflary  preparations  are  finifhed,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of* theaCtion  is  determined  by  the  mutual  diitanceand  lituation 
of  the  ad  verfe  fhips,  or  by  the  fignal  from  the  commander  in.  chief 
of  the  fleet  or  fquadron.  The  cannon  being  lcvelieu  in  parrallel 
v  rows,  projecting  from  the  fhip’s  fide,  the  moft  natural  order  of 
battle  is  evidently  to  range  the  fhips  abrealtofeach  other,  efpecially 
if  the  engagement  is  general.  The  moft  convenient  diltance  is  pro¬ 
bably  within  the  point-blank  range  of  a  mufket,  fo  that  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  may  do  effectual  execution. 

The  combat  ufually.  begins  by  a  vigorous  cannonade,  accompanied 
with  the  united  efforts  of  all  thefwivcl-guns  and  fmall  arms.  Inltcad 
of  firing  platoons,  or  .vollies  of  cannon  at  once,  the  general  rule  on 
occafions  throughout  the  fhip  is  to  load,  fire,  and  fpunge  the 
guns  with  all  poffible  expedition,  yet  without  confulionor  precipita¬ 
tion.  The  captain  of  each  gun  is  enjoined  to  fire  only  when  the 
piece  is  properly  directed  to  it’s  objedt.  The  lieutenants  who  com¬ 
mand  the  different  batteries traverfe  the  deck, to  fee  that  thebattle  is 
profccuted  with  vigour,  and  to  animate  the  men  in  their  duty.  I  he 
midfhipmen  fecond  thefe  injunctions,  and  give  afliltancc  where  it  is 
required  at  the  guns  committed  to  their  charge.  The  gunner  lakes 
care  that  the  artillery  isfupplied  withpowfler,  andthat  the  cartridges 

•  are 
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arc  conveyed  along  the  decks  in  covered  boxes.  The  (hip  that  is 
defeated  acknowledges  the  vi&ory  by  (Inking  the  colours,  and  is  im¬ 
mediately  taken  polfeflion  of  by  the  conqueror,  who  fecures  her 
officers  and  crew  as  prifoners  in  his  own  (hip,  and  inverts  two  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  with  the  command  of  the  prixe  till  a  captain  is 
appointed  by  the  commander  in  chief.  When  the  engagement  is 
concluded,  they  begin  the  repair.  The  cannon  are  fecured  by  their 
breechings  and  tackles;  the  fails  that  have  been  rendered  unferyiee- 
able,  are  unbent ;  and  the  wounded  marts  and  yards  (truck  upon  the 
deck,  and  fifhed  or  replaced  by  others.  The  (landing  rigging  is 
knotted,  and  the  running  rigging  fpliced  wherever  this  is  neceflary. 
Proper  fails  are  bent  in  the  room  of  thofe  that  are  become  ufelefs. 
The  carpenter  and  his  crew  repair  breaches  in  the  (hip’shull  by  (hot 
plugs,  pieces  of  plank,  and  (heet-lead.  The  gunner  and  his  aflift- 
ants  replenifh  the  allotted  number  of  charged  cartridges,  and  refit 
the  cannon’s  damaged  furniture. 

When  two  ad  verfe  fleetsor  fquadrons  are  preparing  for  engagement, 
it  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  admiral  or  commander  in  chief  to 
come  to  adlion  as  foon  as  pofiible.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of 
the  admiral’s  orders,  the  whole  fleet  is  ranged  into  three  fquadrons  ; 
each  of  which  is  darted  into  three  divifions,  under  the  command  of 
different  officers.  Before  the  adtion  begins,  the  adverfe  fleets  are 
commonly  drawn  up  in  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  clofe- 
hauled.  When  the  admiral  difplays  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle, 
the  feveral  divifions  feparate  from  the  colours  in  which  they  were 
difpofed  according  to  the  ufual  order  of  failing,  andeveryfhip  crowds 
into  it’s  llation  in  the  wake  of  the  next  a-head,  at  the  dirtancc  ge¬ 
nerally  of  about  fifty  fathoms  ;  which  diftance  is  regularly  obferved  ’ 
from  the  van  to  the  rear :  though  the  admiral  may  fometimes  find  l 
it  necelfary  to  contract  or  extend  his  line,  according  tothelengthof 
that  of  his  adverfary  ;  always  taking  care  that  his  own  line  be  fecure 
from  being  doubled,  which  might  throw  his  van  and  rear  into  con- 
fufion.  When  the  adverfe  fleets  approach  each  other,  the  courfes 
are  commonly  hauled  up  in  the  brails,  and. the  top-gallant  fails  and 
(lay-fails  furled :  the  frigates,  tenders,  and  .fire-fliips,  being  hauled 
upon  the  wind,  lie  at  fome diftance  behind  the  line  of  battle;  and 
tranfports  and  ltore-lhips  lie  beyond  thefe,  at  a  (till  greater  diftance 
from  thefeeneof  adtion  ;  and  if  the  number.of  (hips  allows  it,  a 
body  of  referve  from  the  different  fquadrons  is  feledted  to  cover  the 
fire-rtiips,  &c.  and  ftationed  oppofite  to  the  weakeft  part  of  the  line, 
fo  that  they  may  readily  fall  into  the  line  in  cafe  of  neccflity.  Each 
(hip  forming  the  line  (hould  keep  clofe  to  it’s  ftation  during  the 
engagement ;  the  aflault  of  boarding  being  feldom  permitted,  unlcts  in 
Angle  adtion  :  becaufe  the  regularity  of  a  clofe  line  conftitutes  the  * 
principal  force  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  (kill  of  the  admiral  is  greatly 
concerned  in  keeping  his  line,  notwithftanding  unequal  attacks  and 
damage,  as  complete  as  portable  Ifhe  proves  victorious,  he  (hould 
profecute  his  victory  as  much  as  portable,  by  feixing,  burning,  or  de- 
ltroying  the  enemies  (hips.  Ifhe  is  defeated  and  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  retreating,  he  may  judge  it  expedient,  for  greater  fecu- 
rity,  to  range  his  fleet  into  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  placing  himfelf 
in  the  center*  The  enemy’s  (hips  that  attempt  to  fall  upon  his  rear 
will  thus  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  admiral  and  his  feconds,  apd 
the  efcape  of  his  own  (hips  will  be  facilitated,  whilft  thepurfuit  of 
his  adverfary  is  retarded.  Upon  the  whole,  the  real  force  or  fupe- 
riority  of  a  fleet  confifts  lefs  in  the  number  of  veflelsand  the  viva¬ 
city  of  the  action,  than  in  good  order,  dexterity  in  working  the 
(hips,  prefence  of  mind,  and  (kilful  conduCl  in  the  admiral  and 
captains.  See  Battle,  Line  of  battle ,  and  Signal. 

Engagement,  in  Englilh  hiftory,  was  the  obligation  impofed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  required  to  be  figned  by  every  member  of  the 
Firft  Parliament  in  1654,  aflembled  by  his  authority,  after  he  was  ' 
declared  Protector. 

ENGASl  RIMANTES,  in  antiquity,  called  alfo  Engastri- 
MYtHi,  Eyfarfi/iuSoi,  a  defignation  given  to  fuch  diviners  as  were 
pdlferted  with  daemons,  which  either  lodged  or  (poke  within  their 
bodies.  .  < 


ENGASTRIMYTHUS,  or  Engastrimander,  aperfon  who 
fpeaks  from,  or  with  the  belly,  without  opening  his  mouth  ;  or,  if 
open,  without  ftirring  the  lips. 

Thus  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  ev,  farnq,  belly ,  and>u&« ,  fpeeeh; 
and  by  the  Latins,  ventriloquus ,  auaft  ex  ventre  loquens,  (peaking  as  it 
•  were  from  the  belly. 

The  moft  eminent  engafir'tmythi  were  the  Pythians-or  prieftefles 
of  Apollo,  who  delivered  oracles  from  within,  without  any  adtion 
-of  the  mouth  or  lips.  ,■  , ,,  . 

St.Chryfpftom  andOecumenius  makeexprefs  mention  of  a  fort  of 
divine  men,  called  by  the  Greeks  engajlrimandri,  whdfe  prophetic 
bellies  pronounced  oracles. 

M.  Schottus  maintained  that  the  engajlrimythi  of  the  ancients  were 
only  poets;  who,  when  the  prieftefs  could  not  (peak  in  verfey Sup¬ 
plied  the  defeCt,  by  explaining  or  delivering  in  verfe  what  Apollo 
dictated  in  the  cavity  of  the  bafon,  placed  on  the  facred  tripod. 

ENGENDERING,  or  Ingendering,  the  aft  of  begetting  or 
producing  the  kind,  by  way  of  generation. 

This  term  is  likewife  applied  to  other  productions  of  nature: 
thus,  meteors  are  faid  to  be  engendered  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
air.  Crude  fruits. engender  worms. 

ENGINE,  in  mechanics,  a  compound  machine,  confiding  of 
feveral  limplc  ones„as  wheels,  ferews,  levers,  or  the  like,  combined 
together,  11  •.  order  to  lift,  call,  or  fuftain  a  weight,  or  produce  fome 
other  confiderable  cffeCt,  fo  as  to  fave  either  time  or  force. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  engine  ;  of  the  Latin;  ingenium, 
wit;  becaufe  of  the :  ingenuity  required  in  the  contrivance  of  engines, 
to  augment  the  effeft  of  moving  powers. 

I  he  kinds  of  engines  are  infinite;  fome  for  war,  as  the  balista, 
gatapulta,  scorpio,  aries,  &c.  others  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
as  mills,  cranes,  rREssF.s,  clocks,  watches  ;  engines  to 


drive  piles,  to  raife  water,  wheel  and  water -works  ;  to  extinC 
gui(h  fire,  fee  Fire  -engine,  &c.  See  Hydrocanisterium  ;  alfo 
ScrEAM-engine,  &c.  and  Instrument. 

ENGINEER,  or  Ingineer,  init’sgeneral  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a 
contri  ver  or  maker  of  any  kind  of  ufeful  engines  or  machines. 

In  it’s  more  proper  fenfe,  it  denotes  an  officer  in  an  army  or  for¬ 
tified  place,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  contrive  and  infpedt  attacks,  de¬ 
fences,  works,  &c. 

An  engineer  (hould  be  an  able  and  expert  mathematician,  particu¬ 
larly  verfed  in  military  architedlure  and  gunnery ;  being  often  font 
to  view  and  examine  the  places  intended  to  be  attacked  ;  tochoofe 
out,  ahd  (hew  the  general  the  weakeft  places  ;  to  draw  the  trenches, 
aflign  the  places  of  arms,  galleries,  lodgments  on  the  eounterfearp 
and  half-moons  ;  conduit  the  works,  faps,  mines,  &c.  and  appoint 
the  workmen  their  nightly  talk:  he  is  alfo  to  make  the  lines  of 
contravallation  ;  with  the  redoubts,  &c. 

ENGISOMA,  E  yfuru/jux,  from  rJTvf,  near,  a  fpecies  of  fra  dure  of 
the  fcull,  wherein  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  fadtured  bone  is 
thruft  inwards  upon  the  dura  mater,  apd  the  other  extremity  raifed 
outwards.  See  Trepanning. 

ENGLECERIE,  Englecherie,  or  Engleschyre,  a  terra 
of  great  import  among  our  anceftors,  though  now  obfolete  ;  pro- 
.pcrly  lignifying  the  quality  of  an  Englifhman. 

If  a  man  were  privately  (lain,  or  murdered,  he  w^s  anciently  ac¬ 
counted  francigena  (which  comprehended  every  alien,  efpecially 
the  Danes)  till  englecerie  was  proved,  i.  e.  till  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  he  was  an  Englilhman. 

ENGLISH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  fomething  that  relates  to 
the  country  or  people  of  England.  Thus  we  fay,  the  Englijh  crown, 
Englijh  copperas,  Englijb  names,  Engljh  money,  Englijh  meafurep-, 
weights,  &c. 

*  Foreigners  call  the  fweating  ficknefs,  fudor  Anglicanus,  the  Englijh 
fweat :  and  the  vapours  are  by  Dr.  Cheyne  called  the  Englijh  malady. 

English,  or  the  British  tongue,  the  language  fpoken  by 
the  people  of  England,  and,  with  fome  variation,  by  thofe  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britifti  do- 
z  minions. 

The  ancient  language  of  Britain  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  Gaulic ;  this  ifland,  in  all  probability,  having 
been  firft  peopled  from  Gallia,  as  both  Caefar  and  Tacitus  affirm, 
,and  prove  by  many  ftrong  and  conclufive  arguments,  as  by  their  re¬ 
ligion,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  the  nearnefs  of  their  situation.  But 
now  we  have  very  fmall  remains  of  the  ancient  Britijh  tongue,  except 
1  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  the  Hlands  and  highlands  of  Scotland,  part  of 
'jlreland,  and  fome  provinces  of  France ;  which  will  not  appear 
1  ftrange,  when  what  follows  is  conlidered. 

J ulius  Caefar,  fome  time  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  made  a 
;  defeent  upon  Britain,  though  he  may  be  faid  rather  tohavedifeovered 
than  conquered  it ;  but  about  the  year  of  Chrill  45,  in  the  time  of 
:  Claudius,  Aulus  Plautius  was  fent  over  with  fome  Roman  forces, 

•  by  whom  two  kings  of  the  Britons,  Codigunus  andCaradtacus.were 
cbothovercome  in  battle:  whereuponaRomancolonywas  planted  at 
Malden  in  Ertex,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  were  reduced  to 
Jthe  form  of  a  Roman  province ;  after  that,  the  ifland  was  conquered 
i  as  far  north  as  the  firthsof  Dumbarton  andEdinburgh,  ,by  Agricola, 
An  the.  time  of  Domitian ;  whereupon,  a  great  number  of  the 
Britons,  in  the  conquered  part  of  the  ifland,  retired  to  the  weft  part 
.  called  Wales,  carrying  their  language  with  them. 

Thcgreateft  part  of Britain  being  then  become  aRoman  province, 
the  Roman  legions,  who  reftded  in  Britain  for  above  200  years,  un¬ 
doubtedly  dilfeminated  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  the  people  being 
afterwards  governed  by  laws  written  in  Latin,  muft  neceffarily  make 
4  a  mixture  of  languages.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  full  mutation 
the  language  of  Britain  fuffered. 

Thus  the  Britijh  tongue  continued,  for  fome  time,  mixed  with  the 
provincial  Latin,  till,  the  Roman  legions  being  called  home,  the 
i  Scots  and  Pids  took  the  opportunity  to  attack  and  harrafs  the  coun¬ 
try  :  upon  which,  king  Vortigern,  about  the  year  440,  called  the 
Saxons  to  his  afliftance,  who  came  over  with  feveral  of  their  neigh- 
.  bourse  and  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pidts,  were  rewarded  for  ' 
-  their  iervices  with  the  ifleofThanet,  and  the  wholecounty  of  Kent: 
but  growing  too  powerful,  and  not  being  contented  with  their  allotl 
ment,  difpoflefled  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  couptry.  on  this  fide  of 
the  Severn  :  thus  the  Britijh  tongue  was  in  a  great  meafure  deftroye#, 
oand  the.Saxon  introduced  in  it’s  (lead. 

What  the.Saxon  tongue  was  long  before  the  conqueft,  about  the- 1 
year  700,  we'rnay  obferve  in  the  moft  ancient  manufetipts  ofrhat 
1  language,,  which  is.  a  glofs  on  thc.Evangelilts,  by  bfthop  Edfrid,  In 
which  the  three  firft  articles  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  run  thus : 

<  “  Drenfader  thic  arth  in  heofoas,  fic  gehalgud  thin  noma,  fo 

cymcth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  willa  fue  is  hpofinas,  and  in  eortho’" 
-&C.  r 

-■  Ifi  thc  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  invaded  Eng¬ 
land,  and  getting  a  footing  in  the  northern  and  ealtern  parts  of  tfe 
.■country,  their  power  gradually  increafed,  and  they  became  foie 
iimalters.of  it  in  about  200  years.  By  thi9  means  the  language  of  the 
country  obtained  a  tinaure  of;  the  Danilh  language:  but  their 
.  government,  being  of  no  long  continuance,  did  not  make  fo  great 
an  alteration  in  it,  as  the  next  revolution,  when  the  whole  land, 

A*  D*  1067,  was  fubdued  bv  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  France  :  for  the  Normans,  as  a  monument  of  their  cort- 
,  quell,  endeavoured  to  make  their  language  asgenerally  received  as 
their  commands,  and  thereby  rendered  the  Englijh  language  an 
'  intire  medley.  61 

About  the  year  900,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  in  the  ancient  Anglo- 
,faxon  ran  thus:  “  Thu  ure  fader  the  cart  on  heofenum,  f;  thin 
nama  gehalgod  ;  cumc  thin  rice;  fi  thin  willa  on  eorthan  fwa,  fwa 
on  heofenum,’’  See.  ' 
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About  the  year  1160,  under  Hen.  II.  it  was  rendered  thus  by 
pope  Adrian,  an  Englifliman,  in  rhyme: 

“  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich, 

Thy  name  be  hayled  ere r  lich, 

Thou  bring  us  thy  michell  blilfe; 

Als  hit  in  heaven  y-doe 
Evar  in  yearth  beetle  it  alfo,”  See. 

Dr.  Hickes  gives  us  an  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  the  Englijh, 
as  fpoken  in  the  year  1385,  upon  the  very  fubjeft  of  the  Englijh 
tongue. 

“  As  it  is  knowe  how  meny  maner  peple  beeth  in  this  lond  ; 
there  beeth  alfo  fo  many  dyvers  longages  and  tonges.  Nothelefs 
Walfchemen  and  Scots  that  beeth  nought  medled  with  other  nations, 
holdeth  wel  nyh  his  firfte  longage  and  fpeche  ;  but  yif  the  Scottes 
that  were  fometime  confederat  and  woned  with  the  Pidles  drawe 
fomewhat  after  hir  fpeche ;  but  the  Flemynges  that  woneth  on  the 
welte  fide  of  Wales,  haveth  lelt  her  ftrange  fpech  and  fpeaketh 
Saxonliche  now.  Alfo  Englijhcmen,  they  had  from  the  begynnynge 
thre  tnaner  fpeche :  northerne,  foutherne,  and  middel  fpeche  in  the 
middel  of  the  lond,  as  they  come  of  three  maner  of  peple  of  Ger¬ 
mania  :  nctheles  by  commyxtion  and  mellynge  firtl  with  Danes,  and 
afterwards  with  Normans,  in  meny  the  contrary  longage  is  appavred 
(corrupted.) 

“  This  aparynge  of  the  burthe  of  the  tunge  is  bycaufe  of  tweie 
thinges;  0011  is  in  r  children  in  fcole  agenll  the  ufuage  and  maner  of 
all  other  nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  own  longage,  and 
for  to  conltrue  hir  leiTons  and  here  thynges  in  French,  and  fo  they 
haveth  fethe'  Normans  come  firfl  into  Engelond.  Alfo  gentlemen 
children  beeth  taught  to  fpeke  Freofche  from  the  tyme  that  they  beeth 
rokked  in  here  cradel,  and  kunneth  fpeke  and  play  with  a  childes 
broche;  and  uplondilfche  men  will  lykne  himfelf  to  gentilmen,  and 
'  fondeth  with  great  befynelfe  for  to  fpeake  Frenfche  to  be  told  of  it. 
— Hit  feemeth  a  greet  wonder  how  Englifchemen  and  her  own  lon¬ 
gage  and  tonge  is  fo  dyverfe  of  Town  in  this  0011  ilond ;  and  the 
longage  of  Normandie  is  comlynge  of  another  lond,  and  hath  oon 
manner  fown  amonge  alle  men  that  fpeketh  hit  arigt  in  Engelond. 
Alfo  or  the  aforefa.d  Saxon  tonge  that  is  deled  (divided)  a  three,  and 
is  abide  fcarceliehe  with  fewe  uplondilfche  men  is  greet  wonder. 
For  men  of  the  ell,  with  men  of  the  well,  is,  as  it  were,  undir  the 
fame  partie  of  hevene  acordeth  more  in  fownynge  of  fpeche,  than 
men  of  the  north  with  men  of  the  fouth.  Therefore  it  is  that 
mercii,  that  beeth  men  of  myddel  Engelond,  as  it  were,  parteners 
of  the  endes,  underflondeth  bettre  the  fide  longages  northerne  and 
foutnerne,  than  northerne  or  foutherne  underflondeth  either  other. 
—All  the  longage  of  the  Northumbers,  and  fpechialliche  at  York, 
is  fo  fcharp,  fluting  and  frotynge,  and  unfehape,  that  we  foutherne 
men  may  that  longage  unnet  underftonde,”  &c. 

In  the  year  1 537,  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  printed  as  follows: 
“  O  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven,  holowed  be  thy  name:  let 
thy  kindome  come,  thy  will  be  fulfiled  as  well  in  erth  as  it  is  in 
heven ;  geve  us  this  daye  oure  dayly  bred,”  See.  Where  it  may  be 
©bferved,  that  the  ditlion  is  brought  al moll  to  the  prefent  ftandard, 
the  chief  variations  being  only  in  the  orthography.  By  thefe  in- 
ftances,  and  many  others  that  might  be  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  of  which  the  Normans  difpoiled  us  in  a 
great  meafure,  had  it’s  beauties,  was  fignificant  and  emphatical, 
and  preferable  to  what  they  impofed  on  us.  “  Great,  verily,”  fays 
Camden,  “  was  the  glory  of  our  tongue,  before  the  Norman  con- 
queit,  in  this,  that  the  old  Englilh  could  exprefs,  molt  aptly,  ail  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  in  their  own  tongue,  without  borrowing  from 
■any.”  Of  this  he  gives  feveral  examples. 

Having  thus  iliewn  how  the  ancient  Britifh  language  was,  in  a 
manner,  extirpated  by  the  Romans,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  and  fucceeded 
by  the  Saxon,  and  after  that  the  Saxon  blended  with  the  Norman 
French,  we  lhall  now  mention  two  other  caufes  of  change  in  the  lan¬ 
guage:  the  firtl  of  thefe  is  owing  to  the  Britons  having  been  a  long 
ti  ne  a  trading  nation,  whereby  offices,  dignities,  names  of  wares,  and 
terms  of  traffick  are  introduced,  which  we  take  with  the  wares  from 
the  perfons  of  whom  we  have  them,  and  form  them  anew,  according 
to  the  genius  of  our  own  tongue  ;  and  befides  this  .change  in  the 
language,  arifing  from  commerce,  Britain’s  having  been  a  confi- 
derable  time  fubje£l  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
mud  unavoidably  introduce  fome  Italian  words  among  us.  Se¬ 
condly,  as  to  the  particular  properties  of  a  language,  our  tongue 
has  undergone  no  fmall  mutation,  or  rather  has  received  no  fmall 
improvement  upon  that  account :  for,  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  learned  have,  together  with  the  arts  and  feienefes,  now  rendered 
familiar  among  us,  introduced  abundance;  nay,  almoft  all  the 
terms  of  art  in  the  mathematics,  philofophy,  phyfic,  and  anatomy; 
and  we  have  retained  many  more  from  the  Latin,  Erench,  6cc.  tor 
the  fake  of  neatnefsand  elegancy:  fothat  at  this  day,  our  language, 
which  about  1800  years  ago  was  the  ancient  Britifli,  or  Welch, 
&c.  is  now  a  mixture  of  Saxon,  leutonic,  Dutch,  Danifh,  Nor¬ 
man,  and  modern  French,  embellilhed  with  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
Yet  this,  in  our  opinion,  fo  far  from  being  a  difadvantage  to  the 
Englijh  tongue,  as  now  fpoke,  (for  all  languages  have  undergone 
changes,  and  do  continually  participate  with  each  other)  that  it 
has  fo  enriched  it,  as  now  to  become  the  moll  copious,  fignificant, 
fluenf,  courteous,  amorous,  and  mafeuline  language  in  Europe,  1 
not  in  the  world.  This,  indeed,  was  Camden’s  opinion  ot  it  in 
his  time,  and  Dr.  Heylin’s  in  his :  if  then  the  Englijh  Ion gue,  in 
the  opinion  of  thefe  learned  authors,  deferved  fuch  a  charader  in  their 
days,  how  much  more  now,  having  fir.ee  received  fuch  confiderable 
improvements  from  fo  many  celebrated  writers  ? 

The  perfedlions  aferibed  to  the  Englijh,  and  that  in  a  degree  iu- 

perior  to  any  of  the  modern  tongues,  are,  , 

1 .  That  it  is  very  ftrong  and  fignificant ;  to  which  our  finely 
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compounded  words,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greeks,  do  not  a  litile 
contribute. 

2.  Copious;  of  which  Mr.  Greenwood  gives  us  inftances  in  the 
word Jlriking  ;  whicli  we  have  above  thirty  different  fynonimous  ex- 
preffions  for :  as  fmite ,  bang ,  beat,  bajle,  buffet,  cuff,  hit,  thump, 
thwack,  Jlap,  rap,  tap,  kick,  fpurn,  box,  yerk,  pummel,  punch,  &;c. 
and  the  word  anger,  for  which  lie  enumerates  above  forty.  So  we  fay 
to  feeth  or  boil  fleth,  Jicw  prunes,  pochc  eggs,  coddle  apples,  bake  bread ; 
for  which  expreffions,  to  feeth,  jlew,  poche,  coddle,  and  bake,  the 
Latins,  with  all  the  boafted  copia  of  the  tongue,  have  only  one  word, 
coquere;  and  the  French,  as  much  as  they  abound  with  terms  of  cook¬ 
ery,  not  many  more  ;  the  word  cum  ferving  indifferently  for  feething, 
boiling,  baking,  Jlewing,  and  coddling. . 

3.  Mufical  and  harmonious  ;  in  which  refpett  Mr.  Dennis  makes 
no  fcruple  to  affert  it  fuperior  even  to  the  French.  This,  which  fome 
may  think  ftrange,  he  proves  hence,  that  we  have  blank  verfe  which 
is  harmonious  by  mere  force  ot  numbers  and  quantity  ;  whereas  the 
French  have  long  ago  defifted  from  all  pretenlions  to  poetical  numbers, 
without  the  affifiance  of  rhyme. 

It  may  be  added  on  this  laft  head,  from  Mr.  Welflead,  that  the 
Englijh  lias  many  meafures,  the  iambic  and  trochee,  for  inftance,  in 
common  with  the  Greek  and  Latin;  an  advantage  arifing  from  the 
variation  of  the  accent ;  and  that  rhyme  is  peculiarly  natural  to  it,  va¬ 
rying  itfelf  to  the  ear  with  excefiive  fweetnefs  ;  not  to  mention  the 
caefuras,  paufes,  tranfpofitions,  and  numberlefs  other  graces,  which 
the  Englijh  verification  is  capable  of,  probably  beyond  every  other  liv¬ 
ing  language. 

Some  obje£l  to  the  Englijl),  that  it  confifts  too  much  of  monofylla- 
bles  ;  which  others  make  a  piece  of  merit,  as  it  argues  the  greater 
antiquity,  if  what  Salmafius  fays  be  true;  Certum  quippe  eft,  linguas 
omnes ,  qua  monofyllabis  conjlant,  cateris  effe  antiqiliores  ;  he  adds,  that 
the  ancient  Greek  abounded  herein,  as  appears  from  their  poets,  and 
fuch  as  affedled  antiquity. 

But  we  have  a  farther  advantage  from  our  monofyllables,  viz.  con- 
cifenefs  ;  as  we  are  hereby  enabled  toexprefs  more  matter  in  the  fame 
compafs  of  letters  than  any  other  modern  tongue.  The  only  thing  we 
fuffer  by  it,  is,  fomething  in  point  of  foftnels  and  numbers,  and  yet 
we  have  verfes  cornpofed  wholly  of  monofyllables,  that  do  not  want 
harmony  ;  as  that  of  Creech, 

u  Nor  could  the  world  have  borfie  fo  fierce  a  flame.” 


ENGONASIS,  in  aftronomy,  Hercules;  one  of  the  northern 
lftell'ations.  See  Hercules. 

ENGOUTED,  in  falconry,  is  faid  of  a  hawk's  feathers,  when 
y  have  black  fpots  in  them. 

ENGRAFTING,  Grafting,  or  Graffing,  in  agriculture  and 
-dening,  the  art,  or  act,  of  inferting,  or  fixing,  a  cyon,  (hoot,  or 
j,  of  one  tree,  in  the  flock  of  another;  in  order  to  correft  and  im- 

ive  it’s  fruit.  .  -  , 

Engrafting  is  the  art  of  applying  a  graft,  or  (hoot  of  one  plant  to 
:  flock  of  another,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  fap  palling  freely 
ough  both,  the  tree  grafted  on  may  produce  the  fame  kind  of  fruit 
th  that  whence  the  graft  is  taken.  _  _ 

Engrafting  only  differs  from  inoculation  in  this,  that  the  latter  is 
•formed  when  the  fap  is  at  the  higheft,  in  fummer  ;  and  the  former 
'ore  it  rifes,  at  lead,  in  any  quantity.  . 

Engrafting  is  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  gardening,  and 
lt  whereon  the  goodnefs  of  great  part  of  our  fruit  greatly  de- 

ifi's  very  extraordinary,  that  the  feeds,  or  kernels,  or  flones  of  a 
it,  as  an  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  &c.  being  fown,  de¬ 
aerate  in  the  ground  ;  fo  that  the  tree  anting  from  it  is  of  another 
id  a  fort  of  wilding,  hardier,  fourer,  and  coarfer,  than  that  of  the 
rent  tree.  To  correft  this,  trees  thus  reared  muft  always  be  grafted 

m  other  better  kinds.  .  , 

Apples  are  commonly  railed  by  engrafting  the  intended  kinds  on 
lb  flocks,  procured  by  fowing  the  kernels  ;  fo  are  pears  procured  by 
xfting  on  the  wild  pear-flock;  though  for  dwarf,  or  wall-trees,  they 

nerally  choofe  to  engraft  on  the  quince-flock.  p  , 

They  will  alfo  do,  if  grafted  on  the  white-thorn.  Peaches  are 
iduced  by  grafting,  on  an  almond  or  pi  urn -flock.  Indeec,  in 
s  fSit,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  ftone  fown  produces, 
tter  fruit  than  that  from  which  it  was  taken  ,  but  this  is  no 
mmon  ;  befide  that  the  tree  in  fuch  cafe  is  long  before  it  comes  to 
”  Plums  ate  raifed  by  engrafting  on  a  damafeene  or  wild  plum¬ 
ed  and  cherries,  on  the  black-cherry,  or  merry-flock,  raifed  from 

Our  belt  gardeners,  likewife,  engraft  their  lefs  kindly  trees  from 
ier  better  of  the  fame  fort,  to  mend  them;  as  affothefmalieand 

,  flnwers  as  eilliflowers,  &c.  from  the  larger  and  finer.  Eojio- 

ngXS  fa  Stock.  For  .he  chotce  of PaffS.  or 

C‘.  ^.!ilf,lFfurniGi  us  with  other  extraordinary  and  anomalous  in- 
a“  of  apples  on  plane,  elder,  thorn,  cabbage- 
nces  of  enSfafttnS->  D{4rS  otl  3pple-trees,  on  elms, 

'k  c£r.eT‘onhthe  lauref;  coral-berries  on  the  plum;  beech  on  the 
elffiut  oak  on  the  elm  ;  goofeberry  on  the  currant ;  the  vine  on  the 
erry-tree,  &c.  See  Grafting. 

Ir-feritur  lauro  cerafus,  partuque  coajlo 
Eingit  adoptivus  virginis  orapudor. 

Ev’n  Daphne’s  coynefs  thou  doft  mock; 

And  wed’ll  the  cherry  to  her  flock. 

ENGRAILED,  in  heraldry,  (from  the  French  grile,  hail)  is 

hen  a  thin*  is  reprefented  with  it’s  edges  ragged,  or  notched,  fe- 

icircula.lv  &as  if  broken  by  fomething  falling  on  it.  See  1  late  5> 
J  57.  It  is  varioufly  exprelfed  in  Latin  by  imbncatus,  ingrediatus, 

idjlriatus.  x  ENGRAVERS, 


- 


8  i  8]  ENGRAVING. 


ENGRAVERS.  By  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  13,  engravers  that  fhall  in¬ 
vent,  defign,  and  engrave  prints,  have  the  foie  right  of  printing  them 
for  fourteen  years,  provided  they  are  engraved  with  the  names  of 
the  proprietors,  and  the  time  of  publication  ;  and  others  copying  and 
felling  fuch  prints,  though  by  varying,  &c.  without  their  confent, 
fhall  forfeit  gs.  for  every  print,  and  alfo  the  plates,  fheet,  &c.  Double 
cofts  are  given  by  Hat.  1  n  Geq.  III. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  metals  and  precious  ftones, 
and  reprefenting  thereon  figures,  letters,  or  whatever  device  or  defign 
the  artill  pleafes. 

Engraving,  which  is  properly  a  branch  of.  fculpture,  is  divided  into 
feveral  other  branches  according  to  the  matter  whereon  it  is  employed, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  it.  "The  original  way  of  engraving  on 
wood  is  at-prefent  called  cutting  on  wood  ;  that  on  metals  with  aqua 
fortis  is  named  etching ;  that  by  the  knife,  burniflier,  punch,  and 
fernper,  is  called  mezzotinto;  that  on  tombs,  See.  ftone-cutting ;  and 
that  performed  with  the  graver,  on  metals  or  precious  ftones,  keeps 
alone  the  primitive  name  of  engraving.  See  Cutting  on  Wood, 
Etching,  and  Mezzotinto. 

Engraving  on  copper,  is  employed  in  reprefenting  portraits,  hif- 
tories,  landfcapes,  foliages,  figures,  buildings,  &c.  either  after 
paintings,  or  defigns,  for  that  purpofe.  See  Design  and  Paint¬ 
ing. 

It  is  performed  with  the  graver  on  a  plate  of  copper, "which,  being 
well  poliflied,  is  covered  over  thinly  with  virgin-wax,  and  then 
fmoothed,  while  warm,  with  a  feather,  fo  that  the  wax  be  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  on  the  plate  ;  and  on  this  the  draught  or  defign,  done 
in  black  lead,  red  chalk,  or  ungummed  ink,  is  laid  with  the  face  of  the 
drawing  on  the  wax :  then  they  rub  the  back-fide,  which  will  caufe 
the  whole  defign  of  the  drawing  to  appear  on  the  wax.  The  defign, 
thus  transferred,  is  traced  through  on  the  copper  with  a  point  or 
needle;  then  heating  the  plate,  and  taking  off  the  wax,  the  ftrokes 
remain  to  be  followed,  heightened,  &c.  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
defign,  with  the  graver,  which  muft  be  very  (harp,  and  well  tempered. 
See  Graver. 

In  the  conduft  of  the  graver  confifts  almoft  all  the  art,  which 
depends  not  fo  much  upon  rules  as  upon  pra&ice,  the  habitude, 
difpofition,  and  genius  of  the  artift,  the  principles  of  engraving 
being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  painting;  for  if  an  engraver  he  not  a 
perfect  mafter  of  defign,  he  can  never  hope  to  arrive  at  a  degree 
of  perfcAion  ,in  this  art.  In  conducing  the  ftrokes  or  cuts  of  the 
graver,  he  muft  obferve  the  atftion  of  the  figures,  and  of  all  their 
parts,  with  their  out-lines ;  and  remark  how  they  advance  towards, 
dr  fall  back  from  his  fight,  and  then  conduit  his  graver,  according 
to  the  rifings  or  cavities  of  the  mufcles  or  folds,  widening  the  ftrokes 
in  the  light,  and  contraiting  them  in  the  (hades;  as  alfo  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  outlines,  to  which  he  ought  to  conduit  the  cuts  of 
the  graver,  that  the  figures  or  objeits  reprefented,  may  not  appear 
as  it  they  were  gnawn  ;  and  lightening  his.,  hand,  that  the  outlines 
may  be  perfeitly  found,  without  appearing  cut  or  (lit;  and,  al¬ 
though  his  ftrokes  neceffarily  break  off  where  a  mufcle  begins,  yet 
they  ought  always  to  have  a  certain  conneition  with  each  other,  fo 
that  the  firft  ftroke  (hould  often  ferve  to  make  the  fecond,  becaufe  this 
will  (hew  the  freedom  of  the  engraver. 

If  hair  be  the  fubjeft,  let  the  engraver  begin  his  work  by  making 
the  outlines  of  the  principal  locks,  and  fketch  them  out  in  a  carelel's 
manner,  which  may  be  finiftied  at  leifure,  with  finer  and  thinner 
ftrokes  to  the  very  extremities. 

T  he  engraver  muft  avoid  making  very  acute  angles,  efpecially  in 
reprefenting  flelh,  when  he  croffes'  the  firft  ftrokes  with  the  fecond, 
becaufe  it  will  form  a  very  difagreeable  piece  of  tabby-like  lattice- 
work,  except  in  the  reprefentation  of  fome  clouds  in  tempefts,  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  and  in  reprefentations  of  lkins  of  hairy  animals, 
and  leaves  of  trees  ;  fo  that  the  medium  between  fquare  and  acute 
feems  to  be  the  beft  and  mod  agreeable  to  the  eye.  He  that  would 
reprefent  fculpture  muft  remember,  that  as  ftatues,  &c.  are  moft 
commonly  made  of  white  marble  or  ftone,  whofe  colour  does  not 
produce  fuch  dark  (hades  is  Other  matters  do,  have  no  black  to  their 
eyes,  nor  hair  of  the  head,  and  beard  flying  in  the  air.  If  the  engraver 
would  preferve  an  equality  and  harmony  in  his  works,  he  (hould  al¬ 
ways  (ketch  out  the  principal  obje&S  of  his  piece  before  any  part  of 
them  is  finiftied. 


The  inftruments  neceffary  for  this  fort  of  engraving  are,  befides 
a  graver,  a  culhion  or  fand-bag,  made  of  leather,  to  lay  the  plate 
on,  in  order  to  give  it  the  neceffary  turns  and  motions  ;  a  burniflier 
made  of  iron  or  fteel,  round  at  one  end,  and  ufually  flattiOl  at  the 
other,  to  rub  out  flips  and  failures,  foften  the  ftrokes,  &c,  a  feraper, 
to  pa*re  off  rhe  furface,  on  occafion ;  and  a  rubber  of  a  black  hat,  or 
cloth  rolled  up,  to  fill  up  the  ftrokes,  that  they  may  appear  the  more 
vifible. 

Encrav'ing  oh  precious  Jiones,  is  the  reprefenting  of  figures 
or  devices  in  relievo,  or  indented,  on  divers  kinds  of  hard  poliflied 
ftones.  r 

In  this  branch  of  engraving  they  make  ufe  either  of  the  diamond 
or  emery.  The  diamond,  which  is  the  hardelt  and  moft  perfed 
of  all  precious  ftdrtes,  is  only  cut  by  itfelf,  or  with  it’s  own  matter, 
bee  Diamond. 

As  to  rubies,  emeralds,  hyacynths,  amethyfts,  garnets',  agats 
and  other  of  the  fofter  ftones,  they  are  cut  on  a  leaden  wheel! 
moutened  with  emery  and  water,  and  poliihed  with  tripoli,  on  a 

pewter  wheel.  Lapis  lazuli,  opal,  &c.  are  poliflied  on  a  wooden 
wheel. 

lo  faftiion  and  engrave  vafes  of  agat,  cryftal,  lapis  lazuli,  or  the 
like,  they  have  a  kind  of  lathe,  like  that  of  the  pewterers,  except¬ 
ing,  that  whereas  the  latter  is  to  hold  the  veflels  which  are  to  be 
wrought  with  proper  tools;  the  former  generally  holds  the  tools, 
which  are  turned  by  a  wheel,'  and  the  velfel  held  to  thdm  to  be  cut 
and  engraved,  either  in  relievo,  or  otherwife,  remembering  from 


time  to  time  to  moiften  the  tools  with  diamond-duft  and  oil,  or  at  leaft 
emery  and  water. 

To  engrave  figures  or  devices  on  any  of  thefe  ftones,  when  poliflied, 
fuch  as  medals,  Teals,  &c.  they  ufe  an  iron  wheel,  the  two  ends  of 
whofe  axes  are  received  within  two  pieces  of  iron  placed  upright,  as 
in  the  turner’s  lathe,  to  be  brought  clofer  or  fet  apart  at  pleafure.  At 
one  end  of  one  the  axes  are  fitted  the  proper  tools,  being  kept  tight  by 
ferew.  Laftly,  the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  foot,  and  the  ftone  applied 
by  the  hand  to  the  tool ;  and  thus  fhifted  and  conducted,  as  occafion 
requires. 

(The  tools  are  generally  of  iron,  fometimes  of  brafs.  As  to  their 
form,  it  is  various,  but  generally  bears  fome  refemblance  to  chiffels, 
gouges,  &c.  fome  have  fmall  round  heads  like  buttons,  others  like 
terrels,  to  take  the  pieces  out ;  others  flat,  &c.  Thefe  tools  are  not 
applied  direcftly  againft  .the  ftone,  but,  as  it  were*  fideways;  thus 
wearing,  and,  as  it  were,  grinding  off  the  fubftance  ;  and  (till,  whether 
it  be  figures,  or  letters,  or  characters,  the  manner  of  application  is 
the  fame.  The  tools,  as  above  obferved,  are  to  be  frequently  moiften- 
ed  with  diamond  duft,  and  oil  of  olives.  When  the  ftone  is  engraven, 
they  polifh  it  on  a  wheel  _pf  brufties,  made  of  hogs  bridles,  with  tri¬ 
poli.  For  the  larger  and  lefs  delicate  works,  they  have  copper  or 
pewter  tools  on  purpofe  to  polifh  the  ground,  or  plain  parts,  with  tri¬ 
poli,  &c.  which  they  apply  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  where¬ 
with  the  graving  is  performed. 

Engraving  on  Jleel,  is  chiefly  employed  in  cutting  punches  for 
coins,  medals,  &c. 

»  The  methods  of  engraving,  with  the  inftruments,  See.  are  the 
fame  for  coins,  as  for  medals  and  counters ;  all  the  difference  confifts 
in  their  greater  or  lefs  relievo ;  the  relievo  of  coins  being  much  lefs 
conliderable  than  that  of  medals  ;  and  that  of  counters  (till  lefs  than 
that  of  coins. 

The  engraver  in  fteel,  ufually  begins  with  punches  or  punchions 
which  are  in  relievo,  and  ferve  for  making  the  creux,  or  cavities  of 
the  matrices  and  dies ;  though  fometimes  he  begins  immediately  with 
the  creux  ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  intended  work  is  to  be  cut  very 
(hallow.  The  firft  thing  is  to  defign  his  figures  ;  then  he  moulds 
them  in  white  wax,  of  the  fize  and  depth  required  ;  and  from  this 
wax  he  graves  his  punch. 

This  punch  is  a  piece  of  fteel,  or  at  leaft  of  iron  and  fteel  mixed  ; 
on  which,  before  they  temper  or  harden  it,  the  intended  figure,  whe- 
thera  head  or  a  reverie,  is  cut  or  carved  in  relievo.  The  inftruraents 
ufed  in  this  graving  in  relievo,  which  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
wherewith  the  finilhing  of  the  work  in  creux  is  effected,  are  of  fteel, 

I  he  principal  are  gravers  of  divers  kinds,  chiffels,  flatters,  &c.  When 
the  punch  is  finiftied,  they  give  it  a  very  high  temper,  that  it  may  the 
better  bear  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  wherewith  it  is  ftruck,  to  give 
.  the  impreflion  to  the  matrice. 

What  they  call  matrice,  or  matrix,  is  a  piece  of  good  fteel  of  a  cubic 
form,  called  alfo  a  die  ;  whereon  the  relievo  of  the  punch  is  ftruck  in 
creux.  It  is  called  matrix,  becaufe,  in  the  cavities  or  indentures  there¬ 
of,  the  coins  or  medals  feem  formed  or  generated,  as  animals  are 
in  the  matrix  of  their  mother.  To  foften  this  fteel,  that  it  may  more 
eafily  take  the  impreflions  of  the  punch,  they  make  it  red-hot ;  and, 
after  ftriking  the  punch  thereon  in  this  (late,  they  proceed  to  touch  up 
or  fini(h  the  ftrokes  and  lines,  where,  by  reafon  of  their  finenels,-  or 
the  too  great  relievo,  they  are  any  thing  defective,  with  fome- of  the 
tools  above-mentioned. 

The  figure  thus  finiftied,  they  proceed  to  engrave  the  reft  of  the 
medal,  as  the  mouldings  of  the  border,  the  engrailed  ring,  letters, 
&c.  All  which,  particularly  the  letters,  and  graining,  or  engrail- 
ment,  are  performed  with  little  fteel  punches,  well  tempered,  and 
very  (harp.  Add,  that  as  they  fometimes  make  ufe.  of  punchions, 
to  engrave  the  creux  of  the  matrix ;  fo,  on  fome  occafions,  they 
make  ufe  of  the  creux  of  the  matrix,  to  engrave  the  relievo  pf  t  he 
punch. 

To  fee  and  judge  of  the  engraving  in  creux,  divers  means  have 
been  devifed  to  take  the  impreflions  therefrom,  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Sometimes  they  make  ufe  of  a  compefition  of  common  wax, 
turpentine,  and  lamp-black ;  which,  always  retaining  it’s  foftnefs,  . 
eafily  takes  the  impreflion  of  the  part  of  the  graving  it  is  applied  to. 
But,  this  only  ferving  to  (hew  the  work  piece-meal,  they  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  other  ways,  to  (hew  the  whole  figure.  The  firft,  by  pouring 
melted  lead  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  clapping  the  matrice  thereon  : 
the  fecond,  with  melted  fulphur,  managed  the  fame  way:  and  the 
third,  proper  only  where  the  graving  is  (hallow,  by  laying  a  piece  of 
foft  paper  on  the  graving,  and  ever  the  paper  a  leaf  of  lead  ;  when, 
giving  two  or  thrise  blows  with  a  hammer  on  the  lead,  the  paper  takes 
the  impreflion  or  the  work. 

When  the  matrix  is  quite  finiftied,  they  temper  it,  rub  it  well  with 
pumice-ftone,  and  clean  out  the  ftone  again  with  a  hair-brufh,  and, 
laftly,  polifh  it  with  oil  and  emery. 

Engraving  in  chalks ,  is  the  art  of  imitating  or  counterfeiting 
upon  copper,  drawings  made  with  chalks  on  paper.  pThis  method 
of  engraving  was  invented  by  M.  Francis,  to  whom  the  king  of 
France  granted  a  penfion  for  the  difeovery.  It  is  intended  to  form 
a  kind  of  deception,  fo  that  the  connoiffeur  may  not  be  able,  on  the 
firft  infpedlion,  to  diftinguifti  between  the  original  drawing,  and  the 
engraving  made  in  imitation  of  it ;  and  it  is  extremely  uleful,  as  it 
ferves  to  multiply  copies  of  drawings  left  by  thofe  mafters  who 
excelled  in  the  ufe  of  chalks,  and  thus  to  form  and  improve  young 
artifts,  who  could  not  have  accefs  to  the  originals  in  the  practice  of 
drawing.  This  kind  of  engraving  is  not  performed  with  the  points 
of  the  grayer,  as  is  the  ufual  manner  in  copper-plate  engraving , 
but  by  a  mixture  of  varied  and  irregular  dots,  as  being  more  proper 
to  refemble  the  grain  produced  by  the  chalks  on  paper,  more  or  lefs 
foft.  Every  ftroke  of  the  chalks  on  paper  may  be  confidered  as  an 
infinite  number  of  adjoining  points,  which  are  the  fmall  eminences 
of  the  grain  of  the  paper,  touched  by  the  chalk  in  palling  over  it. 
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When  the  copper-plate  has  been  polifhed  and  varnifhed,  or  properly 
prepared,  as  in  the  common  method  of  engraving,  the  drawing  to  be 
imitated  may  be  counterproved  on  the  varnifli  of  the  plate.  If  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  black  lead  pencil,  or  red  chalk,  muft 
be  applied  to  varniffied  or  oiled  paper,  and  by  means  of  this  chalk,  or 
pencil,  all  the  traces  of  the  original  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  varniih. 
See  Calquing  and  Engraving,  above. 

The  outlines  of  the  objed  muft  be  formed  in  the  etching  by 
points,  whofe  magnitude  and  diftance  muft  be  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  ftrokes  in  the  original  drawing.  The  artift  may  be 
provided  wish  pointed'  inftruments,  or  needles,  of  various  fiz.es,  with 
fingle  or  double  points.  In  forming  the  light  and  fhade,  he  fhould 
diitinguilh  between  thofe  hatches  which  ferve  to  exprefs  the  perfpec- 
tive  of  the  objed,  and  thofe  which  form  the  ground  of  it.  The 
principal  hatches  fhould  be  be  more  ftrongly  marked ;  the  middle  tints, 
if  etched,  fhould  be  marked  lightly,  or  they  may  be  left  till  the  var- 
nifh  is  taken  off,  and  be  perfeded  with  a*  greater  degree  of  foftnefs, 
by  needles,  or  the  point  of  the  graver,  as  the  original  may  require. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  method  of  applying  the  aqua-fortis 
in  this  kind  of  engraving ;  but  it  may  be  oblerved,  that  it  fhould  not 
t>e  left  fo  long  as  to  corrode  the  lighter  parts  too  much  :  if  the  light 
parts  are  fufficiently  corroded,  they  may  be  ftopped^out  with  turpen¬ 
tine,  varniih,  and  lamp-black,  mixed  together,  and  the  aqua-fortis 
rtiay  be  applied  again  to  the  ftronger  parts;  for  it  will  be  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  them,  if  the  points  which  compofe  the  lhade,  burft  into  one 
another,  provided  the  extreme  be  avoided.  When  the  work  of  the 
aqua-forhs  is  finifhed,  and  the  varniih  taken  off  the  copper,  it  will 
be  neceifary  in  the  fofteft  parts,  fiich  as  the  flefti,  &c.  to  interftipple 
with  proper  poi-nts  ;  as  an  effed  will  be  thus  produced  more  delicate 
than  it  is  polfible  to  attain  with  the  aqua  fortis  only  ;  and  the  ftrong- 
eft  {hades  will  require  additional  ftrength,  to  be  given  them  with  ftnall 
ftrokes  of  the  graver.  I  his  fort  of  engraving  fhould  be  fcraped  before 
it  is  finifhed. 

Drawings  made  with  chalks  of  different  colours  may  be  imitated  in 
this  manner,  if  a  plate  be  provided  for  every  colour. 

ENGRAULIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  the  anchovy, 
called  alfo  lycoftomus,  and  halecula.  See  Encrasicolus. 

ENGROSSING,  among  lawyers,  the  copying  of  any  writing 
fair  upon  parchment,  or  damped  paper.  See  Ingrossing,  Copy, 
Ca  LLIGRAPH  US,  &C. 

Engrossing,  or  IngroJJing,  in  commerce,  the  buying  up  any 
commodity  in  the  grofs,  or  forestalling  the  market. 

ENGUICHE',  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  the  great  mouth  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing  horn,  when  it’s  rim  is  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  horn 
itfelf. 

ENHARMONIC,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  one  of  their  genera  or 
kinds  of  mufic,  fo  called  from  it’s  fuperior  excellence ;  though,  where¬ 
in  it  confifted,  fays  Mr.  Malcolm,  is  hard  to  fay :  it  was  allowed  by 
all  to  be  fo  very  difficult,  that  few  could  ever  pradife  it. 

Others  fay  it  is  a  fpecies  of  mufic,  the  modulation  whereof  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  intervals  lefs  than  femitones ;  as  the  femitone  minor,  en¬ 
harmonic  diefis,  and  third  major. 

This  genus,  fays  Broffard,  was  greatly  ufed  in  the  Greek  mufic, 
efpecially  in  dramatic  performances.  But  as  thofe  almoft  infenfible 
elevations  and  fallings  of  the  voice,  whereof  it  confifts,  are  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  as  they  fometimes  make  the  concord  falfe,  it  has  been  laid 
alkie,  and  even  loft,  though  feveral  great  authors  have  made  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  it. 

ENHYDRI,  in  ancient  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of fiderochita,  or 
cruftated  ferruginous  bodies,  formed  in  large  and  in  great  part  empty 
cafes,  inclofinga  fmall  quantity  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies:  l.  The  thick-fhelled  enhy- 
drtis,  with  black,-  reddifh  brown,  and  yellow  crufts.  2.  The  thinner- 
(helled  kind,  with  yellowilh  brown  and  purple  crufts ;  neither  of  which 
ferments  with  aquafortis ,  or  gives  fire  with  fteel.  We  have  alfo  en- 
hvdri  in  England,  which  are  white  and  fmooth  on  the  furface,  and  are 
flints  perfectly  round,  covered  with  a  white  cruft,  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
large  apple,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  water,  lodged  in  their  cen¬ 
tral  ~avity,  and  rattling  in  it  on  fhaking. 

ENIF,  afixed  ftar,  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  Pegafus’s  mouth. 

ENIXUM,  among  chemifts,  a  kind  of  neutral  fait,  generated  of 
an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

The  fal  enixum  of  Paracelfus,  is  the  caput  mortuum  of  fpirits  of 
nitre  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  dif- 
tillation  of  this  fpirit,  being  of  a  white  colour,  and  pleafing  acid 
tafte. 

If  this  be  diffolved  in  hot  water,  and  cryftallized,  it  will  be  a  yet 
more  pleafant  medicine,  agreeing  in  virtues  with  vitriolated  tartar. 
It  is  diuretic,  and  may  be  given  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  in  broth 
or  water-gruel. 

ENLARGE,  in  the  manege,  is  to  make  a  horfe  go  large,  or  em¬ 
brace  more  ground  than  he  before  covered. 

To  this  purpofe,  you  ffiould  prick  with  both  heels,  or  aid  him 
with  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  bear  your  hand  outwards;  or  rather 
prick  him  with  the  inner  heel,  fuftaining  him  with  the  outer  leg,  in 
order  toprefs  him  forwards,  and  make  his  fhoulders  go. 

ENMANCHE',  in  heraldry,  is  when  lines  are  drawn  from  the 
Center  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  chief  to  the  fides,  to  about  half  the 
breadth  of  the  chief ;  the  two  lines  including  an  obtufe  angle,  whofe 
vertex  is  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  chief.  The  word  figmfies 
Jleeved,  or  refembling  a  lleeve,  from  the  French  manche.  See  Plate 

ENNEACTIS,  in  natural  hiftory, 'a  fpecies  of  ftar-fifh,  with  nine 

rays.  See  Star -fifh.  ,  ,  .  . 

ENNEADECATERIS,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  or  period  of  nine¬ 
teen  folar  years.  Such  is  the  lunar  cycle  invented  by  Meton,  at  the 
end  whereof  the  moon  returns  nearly  to  the  fame  poifit  from  which 
it  departed.  See  Cycle. 
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vir^ECAT*RIS'  the,  Je™Jb>  is  Pr°perly  a  cycle  of  19  lunar 

y  ars,  beginning  from  molad  tohu,  and  returning  again  and  again  ; 

whereof™^  6th,  8th,  „th.  M.h,  i;,h,  and  ,9th,  are  embo- 

lilmic,  or  of  383  days  21  hours  a-piece  ;  the  reft  common,  or  054 

days  8  hours  a-piece.  See  Year.  Confequently,  the  Jewiffi  ennea- 
decateris  is  6939  days  18  hours. 

fideJNNEAG^N’  'n  §eometry»  a  %ure  of  nine  angles  and 


nine 


The  word  is  formed  of  emx,  nine  ;  and  yu-jia,  angle. 

Enneagon,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  place  with  nine  baftions. 
See  Fortified  Place. 


ENNEAHEDRIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
fpars. 


name  of  a  genus  of 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  mset,  nine ,  and  ehu,  a  fide. 

1  he  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fpars,  compofed  of  nine  planes,  in  a 
trigonal  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  trigonal  pyramid.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  four  known  fpecies. 

EKTNEANDRIA,  in  botany,  the  ninth  clafs  of  plants,  with  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  and  nine  ftamina,  or  male  parts,  in  each. 

„  Jle  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  sweet,  and  avup ,  male. 

This  clafs  comprehends  three  orders ;  viz.  the  monogynia ,  having 
one  ftyle,  of  which  there  are  four  genera  ;  the  trigynia,  having  three 
ftyles,  including  one  genus  ;  and  hexagynia,  having  fix  ftyles,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  genus.  The  plants  of  this  clafs  are  the  bay-tree,  rhubarb, 
&c.  See  Plate  39,  Clafs  IX. 

ENNEA1 ICAL  days,  are  every  ninth  day  of  a  ficknefs. 

Enneatica  L  years ,  are  every  ninth  year  of  a  man’s  life. 

ENN  EkMIMERIS,  is  one  kind  of  the  cccfura  of  a  Latin  verfe, 
where,  after  the  fourth  foot,  there  is  an  odd  fy liable  ending  a  word, 
which  helps  to  make  the  next  foot  with  the  following  word :  as  in  this 
inftance, 

Ille  latus  niveum  molll  fultus  hyacintho. 
where  all  the  four  kinds  of  the  caifura  occur. 

ENORMOUS,  fomething  exceffivc,  or  monftrous,  efpecially  in 
bulk.  The  colossus  of  Rhodes  was  of  an  enormous  ftature. 

T.  he  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  e,  and  norma,  rule  ;  q.  d.  void 
of,  or  contrary  to,  rule  or  meafure ;  contra  normam. 

ENRICHING  plants,  a  term  ufed  by  the  Englifh  farmers,  to  ex¬ 
prefs  fuch  plants  as  are  found  to  do  good  to  land,  rather  than  toexhauft 
it,  and  in  confequence  of  which  the  fame  piece  of  land  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  though  it  would,  without  the  afliftance  of  their 
having  been  planted  on  it,  have  yielded  a  very  poor  one. 

Mr.  I  ull  has  obferved,  that  breaking  the  6arth,  by  digging,  or 
horfe-hoeing,  between  the  plants,  gives  them  great  increafe,  and 
enriches  the  earth ;  and  that,  while  corn  and  fuch  plants  as  ftand 
clofe,  and  cannot  be  hoed  between,  impoveriffi  the  ground,  and  fuf- 
fer  no  means  of  enriching  it  again  to  be  ufed  ;  there  were  fome  other 
things,  the  crops  of  which  being  planted  thinner,  gave  room  to  the 
earth  to  be  ploughed,  dug,  or  hoed  between,  and  that  thefe  were 
the  plants  which  were  called  the  enriching  kind  by  the  farmers;  the 
whole  fecret  of  which  is,  that  the  hoeing,  ploughing,  or  otherways 
breaking  the  earth  between  them,  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds,  enriched 
the  ground  greatly  more,  in  proportion,  than  thefe  plants  exhaufted  it; 
and  the  confequence  was,  that  though  they  had  thriven  very  well,  yet 
the  earth  was  left  richer  than  before,  notwithftanding  all  that  they  had 
imbibed  from  it. 

The  fame  ingenious  author  has  found,  that  the  ftirring  up  of  the 
earth  enriches  it  fo  greatly,  that,  where  it  is  ufed  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  kind  of  plant  need  not  be  changed,  but  that  the  fame  earth  would 
yield  a  fucceffive  feries  of  crops  of  the  fame  plant,  and  that  even 
without  dunging,  or  ever  laying  fallow;  and  every  crop,  fora  long 
time,  would  be  better  than  the  former  ones.  The  method  of  flow¬ 
ing,  to  this  purpofe,  is  not  by  fcattering  the  corn  with  the  hand, 
but  flowing  it  in  rows,  and  leaving  large  intervals  between,  the 
naked  earth  of  which  might  be  turned  up  by  the  hoe.  See  Alley 
and  Hoeing. 

ENS,  Entity,  being,  in  metaphyfics,  is  applied,  in  a  general 
flenfe,  to  every  thing  which  the  mind  any  way  apprehends,  and 
whereof  it  affirms,  denies,  proves,  or  diflproves,  any  thing.  This 
other  philofophers  call  cogitable,  and  intelligible;  and  the  logicians, 
thema. 

Ens,  in  a  lefs  general  flenfe,  fignifies  fomething  that  is,  or  exifts, 
fome  way  farther  than  by  being  conceived,  or  being  capable  of  being 
■  onceived,  in  the  mind.  This  is  particularly  called  ens  pofitivum,  or 
reale;  pofitive,  or  real,  being. 

Ens,  in  it’s  proper,  or  reftrained  fenfe,  is  that  to  which  there  are 
real  attributes  belonging ;  or  that  which  has  a  reality,  not  only  out  of 
the  intellect,  but  in  itfelf. 

Ens  rationis,  is  that  which  depends  wholly  upon  the  mind,  or  which 
exifts  only  in  the  imagination :  of  which  they  diftinguifh  three 
kinds,  l.  Ens  rationis  effetlivum,  which  is  done  or  produced  by  the 
mind,  as  knowledge:  2.  Ens  rationis  fubjedltvum,  which  is  received 
into  the  mind,  as  fcience;  and.  3.  Ens  rationis  objedtivum,  which  is 
reprefented  by  the  mind,  as  a  chimsera,  a  golden  mountain,  or  the 
like. 

Ens,  or  Ens  primum,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  the  moft  efficacious 
part  of  any  natural  mixt  body,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  foffil, 
wherein  all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mixt  are 
comprehended  in  a  fmall  compafs. 

Paracelfus  pretends  to  have  been  able  to  feparate  the  ens  primum  from 
bodies,  and  with  it  to  effed  prodigious  things  towards  the  renovation 
and  reftoration  of  youth  ;  but  his  precedes  are  fo  obfeurely  delivered, 
that  no  body  has  been  induced  to  try  them. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  a  procefs  from  M.  le  Febure,  whereby  the 
ens  primum,  or  eftence  of  baum,  is  ealily  obtained ;  he  adds,  that  the 
effeds  of  an  ens  of  baum  thus  drawn,  are  no  ways  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Paracelfus;  and  inftances  in  a  fpecial  friend  of  his,  upon  whofe 
taking  it  only  for  a  fortnight,  the  nails  of  his  hands  and  feet  fell  off, 
°  1  and 
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and  were  fucceeded  by  a  fet  of  new  ones ;  which  convinced  hitnfo 
far  of  it’s  efficacy,  that  he  left  off  taking  it  himfelf ;  but,  giving  fome 
of  it  to  an  old  woman  of  feventy  years  of  age,  who  ferved  in  the  houfe, 
it  produced  the  menfes  again  ;  and  that  lb  copioully,  as  wonderfully 
to  ftartle  the  woman. 

Upon  giving  a  little  of  it  to  an  old  hen,  her  feathers  began  to  moult 
on  the  (ixth  day,  and  lhe  grew  ftark-naked  ;  but  before  a  fortnight 
was  over,  lhe  had  others  in  their  room,  which  were  fairer,  and  better 

coloured  than  the  former.  .  #  ,  . 

Ens  veneris ,  the  fublimate  of  equal  quantities  of  dulcified  calx  of 
vitriol,  and  the  dried  flowers,  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  a  fmall  proportion 
of  which  turns  a  large  one  of  the  infufion  of  galls,  black:  it-is  red, 
rjin o  xA  oflV.nfTpnt  snH  f^iH  tn  he  an  excellent  medicine  in  dif- 


faline,  and  aftringent,  and  faid  to  be  an  excellent  medicine 
tempers  ariling  from  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the  rickets,  and  the 

Ens  meirtis >  is  the  flower  of  iron  fublimed  with  the  fame  fait. 
ENSAL,  a  term  iifed  by  fome  for  the  common  fmall  cardamom 
of  the  (hops. 

ENSEELFD,  in  falconry,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  that  has  a  thread 
drawn  through  her  upper  eyelid,  and  made  fafl  under  her  beak,  to 
take  away  the  fight. 

ENSEMBLE,  a  French  term,  fignifying  together ,  or  one  with 
another.  We  fay,  in  archite&ure,  the  enfemhle,  or  tout  enfemble  of  a 
building;  meaning  the  whole  work  or  compofition,  colleaed  in  one 
point  of  view;  and  it  fometimes  implies  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  All  thofe  pieces  of  building  make  a  fine  en- 
femcle.  The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a  ftatue,  pi&ure,  &c. 

ENSIFORM,  in  general,  implies  fomething  refembling  a  fword, 
enjis :  thus  we  find  mention  of  enfiform  leaves,  enfform  cartilage, 

&c.  ' 

ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a  banner  or  colours,  under  which 
the  foldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the  different  companies  or  corps  to 
which  they  belong.  When  a  battalion  is  encamped,  they  are  placed  in 
it’s  front ;  but  in  garrifon  they  are  lodged  with  the  commanding  officer. 
There  is  a  fmaller  fort,  called  camp-colours,  placed  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  parade  of  a  regiment  when  in  the  field. 

The  Turkiffi  enjigns  are  horfes  tails  ;  the  number  of  which  difiin- 
guiffies  the  rank  of  their  commanders ;  the  fultan  has  feven,  the  grand 
vizir  only  three,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  Europeans  are  pieces  of  taftety, 
with  divers  figures,  colours,  arms,  and  devices  thereon. 

Ensigns,  in  a  ffiip,  are  thofe  colours  which  are  hoifted  on  a  long 
pole,  ereded  over  the  poop,  and  called  the  cnfign-Jlaff.  Their  chief 
ufe  is,  that  when  any  flra-nge  (hips  meet  at  fea,  car  make  into  any  har¬ 
bour,  by  heaving  out  the  colours  in  the  poop,  that  is,  putting  thefe 
enftgns  abroad,  they  difeover  of  what  country  they  are,  and  ferve  to 
charaderize  the  different  fquadrons  of  the  navy. 

Ensign  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  officer  in  the  infantry,  who  bears  the 
enfign  or  colours ;  he  has  the  charge  of  the  enjign  in  battle  ;  and  if  he 
be  killed,  the  captain  is  to  take  it  in  hifc  Head.  The  enfign  is  the 
loweft  commiffioned  officer  in  a  company  of  foot,  under  the  command 
of  the  lieutenant ;  and,  in  his  abfence,  fupplies  his  poll. 

ENSTASIS,  (of  tv  and  isn/ju,  fatuo,)  in  logic,  and  manner  of  re¬ 
plying  to  an  opponent,  either  by  confuting  his  arguments,  or  denying 
the  juftnefs  of  his  conclufion.  It  is  ufed,  in  medicine,  to  exprefs 
tie  ingrefs  of  moleculcc  into  the  vacuity  of  the  pores  which  obitrud 
them,  and  thereby  caufe  difeales. 

ENTABLATURE,  in  architedure,  is  that  part  of  an  order  of 
column  which  is  over  the  capital,  comprehending  the  architrave,  frize, 
and  c  rniche. 

The  entablature  is  alfo  called  the  trabeation,  and  feems  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  trabs,  a  beam  ;  though  others  derive  it  from  tabulatum, 
a  cieling,  becaufe  the  frize  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  ends  of  the 
joifts,  which  bear  upon  the  architrave. 

It  is  different  in  different  orders  ;  for  notwithflanding  that  it  con- 
fiftsof  the  three  beforementioned  divifions  in  all;  yet  thefe  parts  are 
made  up  of  more  or  fewer  particular  members  or  fubdivifions,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  order  is  more  or  lefs  rich.  Vignola  makes  the  enta¬ 
blatures  quarter  of  the  height  of  the  whole  column  in  all  the  orders. 
In  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  the  architrave,  frize,  and  corniche,  are 
all  the  fame  height.  In  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  the 
whole  entablature  being  of  fifteen  parts,  five  of  thefe  go  to  the  archi¬ 
trave,  four  to  the  frize,  and  fix  to  the  corniche.  See  the  articles 
Tuscan,  Doric,  &c. 

Mr.  le  Clerk  obferves,  that  were  we  to  regard  only  the  laws  of 
(Length  and  weaknefs,  we  fhould  rather  diminifh  the  entablature  of 
fuch  columns  as  have  pedeftals,  than  thofe  which  have  none.  As  to 
the  projedure  of  the  entablature,  it  fhould  never  be  forgot,  that  it’s 
principal  defign  is  to  fhelter  what  is  underneath. 

Entablature;,  in  mafonry,  is  ufed  fometimes  to  denote  thelaft 
row  of  (tones  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  a  building,  on  which  the  timber 
and  covering  reft.  This  is  often  made  to  projed  beyond  the  naked 
part  of  the  wall,  to  carry  off  the  rain. 

ENTABLER,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a  horfe  whofe  croupe 
goes  before  his  ffioulders,  in  working  upon  volts  ;  for,  in  the  regular 
manege,  one  half  of  the  ffioulders  ought  to  go  before  the  croupe, 
Thus  we  fay,  your  horfe  entables ;  for,  in  working  to  the  right,  he 
has  an  inclination  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  right  heel  ;  which  fault 
you  may  prevent,  by  taking  hold  of  the  right  rein,  beeping  your 
right  leg  near,  and  removing  your  left  leg  as  far  as  the  horfe ’s  (boulder. 
A  horfe  cannot  commit  this  fault  without  commiting  that  called 
iiculer ;  but  aculer  may  be  without  entabler.  See  Aculer. 

ENTAIL,  in  law,  fignifies  fee  tail,  or  fee  entailed,  that  is, 
abridged,  curtailed,  or  limited  to  certain  conditions.  For  the  dock¬ 
ing  of  an  entail,  fee  Docking  and  Recovery. 

ENTALIUM,  the  pipe-jhell,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  (hell  of 
the  fame  genus  with  the  dentalia,  being  a  fpecies  of  the  tubuli  marini. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fometimes  is  Found  on  our 


own  fhores.  The  virtues  aferibed  to  it  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  dent  ahum. 

ENTE',  in  heraldry,  literally  implies  engrafted,  and  is  ufed  by  fo¬ 
reign  heralds  to  exprefs  a  method  of  marfhalling,  little  known  among 
us  ;  yet  we  have  an  inftance  of  it  in  the  fourth  grand  quarter  of  his 
majefty’s  royal  enfign,  whofe  blazon  is  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburgh, 
impaled  with  ancient  Saxony,  ente  in  pointe. 

ENTELECHIA,  (of  e\ntKexys>perfe£I,)  a  Greek  term,  by  which 
Ariftotle  defines^be  foul ;  and  which  has  given  the  critics  and  philofo- 
phers  infinite  perplexity  to  difeover  it’s  true  meaning.  See  Soul. 

Cicero,  whofe  interpretation  fhould  be  preferable  to  that  ot  any 
modern,  defines  entelechia  to  be,  a  certain ,  continued,  and  perpetual 
motion;  whence  it  (hould  feem,  that  Ariftotle  took  the  foul  for  the 
mode  of  the  body  ;,a  continuous  motion  being,  doubtlels,  a  mode  of 
body. 

To  ENTER  a  haiuk,  among  fportfmen,  is  ufed  of  a  hawk  when 
(he  begins  to  kill. 

ENTERENCHYT/E,  of  ivltqa.,  the  vifeera,  and  ey%vco,  I  infufe,) 
in  medicine,  inftruments  contrived  for  throwing  clyilers  into  the 
bowels. 

ENTEROCELE,  in  medicine,  a  rupture,  or  defeent  of  the  in-! 

teftines. 

The  word  is  formed  of  evlepov,  intefiinc ,  and  xvjAv),  tumour. 

T  his  diforder  arifes  from  a  violent  diftention  of  the peritonaeum  and- 
rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  though  which  the  inteftine  prolapfes 
into  the  ferotum  ;  and  proceeds  from  fome  violence  by  a  fa'l,  blow, 
or  (training  to  leap,  lift  up  great  weights,  vomiting,  &c.  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  the  rupture  is  formed  either  inftantly, 
or  imperceptibly  by  degrees.  This  rupture  is  always  attended  with 
pains, and  ufually  happens  but  in  one  (ide,  never  in  both  at  a  time; 
fometimes  the  inteftine  alone  falls  down  ;  at  other  times  ii  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  omentum.  The  tumour  appears  foft  to  the  touch  like 
an  inteftine,  or  bladder,  diftended  with  wiiid ;  it  flrft  appears  fmall 
in  the  inguen,  and  gradually  defeends  down  to  the  tefticle  of  the  fame 
fide  in  the  ferotum,  which  is  thereby  fometimes  diftended  halfway 
down  the  thigh,  and  even  down  to  the  knee:  the  other  fymptoms  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  bubonocele. 

The  tumour  is  increafed  by  crying,  plentiful  eating,  lifting,  or  car¬ 
rying  any  burden  ;  is  contraded  with  cold,  and  dilated  witli  heat :  it 
may  be  diftinguiffied  generally  from  the  hydrocele  or  pneumatocele, 
by  it’s  returning  into  the  abdomen  with  a  murmuring  noife. 

This  kind  of  rupture  may  be  fuflained  with  but  little  inconve- 
niencies  by  men  not  addided  to  hard  labour,  and  women  with  child  ; 
but  it  fliould  never  be  left  to  itfelf  without  a  fupport  or  trufs,  left* 
by  fome  accident,  the  inteftines  fhould  become  incarcerated,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  being  returned.  When  the  diforder  is  recent,  and  in  a 
young  fubjed,  it  may  be  perfectly  cured  without  danger  of  a  re- 
lapfe ;  as  it  may  alfo  in  adults  and  old  people,  by  conftantly  wear¬ 
ing  a  proper  trufs.  It  is  lefs  dangerous  when  the  inteftine  is  attended 
with  the  omentum.  When  the  inteftine  is  returnable,  the  furgeon 
(hould  immediately  reduce  the  parts,  and  retain  them  in  their  proper 
fituation,  and  clofe  up  the  aperture  firmly  with  a  trufs,  bandage,  or 
by  incifion,  termed  celotomy. 

EN TERO-EPIPLOCELE,  a  kind  of  rupture,  wherein  the  in¬ 
teftines,  and  epiploon  or  caul,  fall  together  into  the  ferotum.  See 
Hernia.  The  caufes  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  enterocele. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS,  a  kind  of  exomphalus ,  wherein 
the  inteftines,  and  epiploon  or  caul,  bunch  out  at  the  navel. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  rm^ov,  intef  ine,  enmhoev,  caul,  and  op.- 
(pa a©",  umbilicus,  navel. 

ENTEROLOGY,  (from  fmpov,  a  gut,  and  Aoy©^  difeourfe,)  is 
properly  a  treatife  of  the  bowels:  though  the  word  is  generally  under- 
ltood  to  include  the  contents  of  .three  cavities,  head,  breafl,  and  all  the 
vifeera,  or  belly. 

ENTERPEN,  in  falconry,  is  faid  of  a  hawk,  when  her  .feathers 
are  wrapped  up,  fnarled,  or  entangled. 

EN'I  ERPLEADER,  inlaw,  the  difeufling  or  trying  a  point,  in¬ 
cidentally  falling  out  before  the  principal  caufe  can  be  determined.  Thus 
two  perfons  being  found  heirs  to  land  by  two  feveral  offices  in  one 
county,  the  king  is  brought  in  doubt  to  which  of  them. livery  ought  to 
be  made.  Before  livery,  therefore,  they  tnuH  enter  plead;  that  is,  for¬ 
mally  try  between  themfelves,  which  is  the  right  heir. 

ENTERPRISE,  denotes  an  undertaking  attended  with  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  danger :  in  the  military  art,  this  kind  of  fervice  is  afligned 
to  the  light-infantry,  light  horfe,  and  huffars. 

ENT  ERTAINMENTS,  epulee,  among  the  ancients,  were  of 
various  kinds,  as  1.  Funeral  entertainments,  epulcc  funebres.  2.  En¬ 
tertainments  given  by  the  hufband  on  bringing  home  his  wife,  called 
epula  geniales.  3.  Thofe  befiowed  on  the  foldiers,  called  epula  mill - 
tares ;  which  was  done  before  or  after  an  engagement,  or  on  ocea- 
fion  of  proclaiming  the  general  hnperator.  4.  Birth-day  entertainments, 
epula  natalities. 

ENTERVIEW,  in  falconry,  a  term  ufed  for  the  fecond  year  of  a 
hawk’s  age. 

ENTHUSIASM,  atranfport  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  led  to 
think  and  imagine  things  in  a  fublime,  furprifing,  and  yet  probable 
manner. 

The  word  is  Greek,  f?9aTiacrp.®<-,  and  derived  from  evOnate^a,  to  be 
agitated  with  divine  raptures. 

Enthusiasm  in  a  religious  fenfe,  implies  a  tranfport  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  fanfies  itfelf  infpired  with  fome  revelation,  itnpulfe, 
&c.  from  heaven. 

There  is  a  degree  of  affent,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  which,  with  fome 
men,  has  the  fame  authority,  as  either  faith  or  reafon ;  and  that  is 
enthufafm ;  which,  laying  by  reafon,  would  fet  up  revelation  with¬ 
out  it ;  whereby,  in  effed,  it  takes  away  both  reafon  and  revelation, 
and  fubfiitutes,  in  the  room  of  it,  the  ungrounded  fanfies  of  a  man’s 
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own  brain,  andaflumcs  them  for  a  foundation  both  df  opinion  and 
conduit. 

Immediate  revelation  being  a  much  eafier  way  for  mentoeftablifh 
their  opinions,  and  regulate  theirconduit  by,  than  the  tedious  labour 
of  ftriit  reafoning  ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  fome  have  been  very  apt 
to  pretend  to  it,  eipecially  in  fueh  of  their  opinions  and  aitions  as 
they  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  knowledge, 
anil  principles  of  reafon. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom  melancholy  has 
mixed  with  devotion,  or  whole  conceit  of  themfelves  lias  raifed 
them  into  an  opinion  of  greater  familiarity  with  God,  than  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  others,  have  often  flattered  themfelves  with  the  perfualion 
of  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  and  frequent  commu¬ 
nications  from  the  Divine  Spirit. 

'  Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  groundlefs  opinion 
comes  to  fettle  itfelf  Itrongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumination 
from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  whatfoever  odd  a£tion  they  find  in 
themfelves  an  inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe  is  concluded  to  be  a 
call,  or  direction,  from  heaven,  and  mull:  be  obeyed.  This  we  take 
to  be  properly  entbujiafm,  which,  though  rifing  from  the  conceit  of  a 
warm  or  overweening  brain,  works,  where  it  once  gets  footing, 
more  powerfully  on  the  perfuafions  and  actions  of  men,  than  either 
reafon,  or  revelation,  or  both  together  ;  men  being  moll  forwardly 
obedient  to  the  impulfesthey  receive  from  themfelves. 

When  men  arc  once  got  into  this  way  of  immediate  revelation,  of 
illumination  without  fearch,  and  certainty  without  proof,  reafon  is 
loll  upon  them  ;  they  are  above  it:  they  fee  the  light  infufed  into 
their  underftandings,  and  they  cannot  be  milfaken ;  like  the  light  of 
bright  fun-fhine,  it  (hews  itfelf  and  needs  no  other  proof  but  it’s 
own  evidence:  they  feel  the  hand  of  God  moving  them  within,  and 
the  impulfes  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  miltaken  in  what  they 
feel.  But,  of  this  feeing  and  feeling,  is  it  a  perception  of  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  do  fomething,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  that  inclina¬ 
tion  ?  Thefe  afe  two  very  different  perceptions,  and  fhould  be 
carefully  diltinguillied. 

If  they  know  the  thing  to  be  a  truth,  they  mull  do  it,  either  by 
it’s  own  felf-evidence,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  it  out  to 
be  fo;  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth  either  of  thefe  two  ways,  they 
in  vain  fuppofc  it  to  be  a  revelation  :  for  thus  all  truths,  of  what 
kind  foever,  that  men  uninfpired  arc  enlightened  with,  come  into 
their  minds.  If  they  fay,  theyknowitto  be  true,  bccaufe  it  is  a 
revelation  from  God,  the  reafon  is  good  ;  but  then  it  will  be  de¬ 
manded,  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God?  If  they 
fay,  by  the  light  it  brings  with  it  ;  theyilrould  confuler,  whether 
this  be  faying  any  more,  than  that  it  is  a  revelation,  bccaufe  they 
believe  it  to  be  true  ;  for  all  the  light  they  fpeak  of,  is  but  a  llrong 
perfualion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  truth  ;  which  is  a  very 
unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets  or  adlions.  True 
Uo-ht  in  the  mind  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any 
propofition  :  and,  if  it  be  not  felf-evidcnt,  all  the  light  it  can  have, 
Is  from  the  clearnefs  of  thofe  proofs  upon  which  it  is  received. 

God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  doth  not  unmake  the  man: 
he  leaves  his  faculties  in  their  natural  (late,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  his  infpirations,  whether  they  beof  divine  original,  or  no.  Ifhe 
would  have  us  alient  to  the  trutli  of  any  propofition,  he  either  evi¬ 
dences  that  truth  by  the  ufual  methods  of  natural  reafon,  or  elfe 
makes  it  known  to  be  a  truth  which  he  would  have  us  aflent  to  by 
his  authority  ;  and  convinces  us,  that  it  is  from  him,  by  fome 
marks,  which  reafon  cannot  be  miltaken  in. 

The  holv  men  of  old,  who  had  revelations  from  God,  hadfome- 
thin<?  elfe  belides  internal  light  of  allurance  in  their  own  minds,  to 
teftity  to  them  that  it  was  from  God.  They  had  outw-ard  ligns  to 
convince  them  of  the  author  of  thofe  revelations.  And,  w  hen  they 
were  to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to  juftify  the 
truth  of  their  commilfion  from  heaven;  and  by  vilible  ligns  to  af- 
fert  the  divine  authority  of  the  meflage  they  were  fent  with.  Mo- 
fes  faw  the  buih  burn  without  being  confirmed,  and  heard  a  voice 
out  of  it.  God,  by  another  miracle,  of  his  rod  turned  into  a  fer- 
pent,  allured  him  likewife  of  a  power  to  teflify  his  million,  by  the 
fame* miracle  repeated  before  them  to  whom  he  w'as  fent. 

On  the  other  hand,  devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check 
of  reafon,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  entbujiafm.  When  the  mind 
finds  itfelf  inflamed  with  devotion,  it  is  apt  to  think  that  it  is  not  of 
it’s  own  kindling,  but  blowm  up  by  fomething  divine  within  it.  If 
the  mind  indulges  this  thought  too  far,  and  humours  the  growing 
palfion,  it  at  lail  flings  itfelf  into  imaginary  raptures  and  eeftafies  ; 
and  when  once  it  fanlics  itfelf  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  im¬ 
pulfe  no  wonder  ifit  flights  human  ordinances,  and  refufes  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  elfablifhed" form,  doHrines,  and  precepts  of  religion, 
as  thinking  itfelf  direded  by  a  much  fuperior  guide.  Inltances 
hereof  we  have  had  in  the  blafphemouscondud  of  Naylor,  among 
the  Quakers,  in  the  laft  century;  and  in  that  of  the  vihonary  Bell, 
amon"  the  Methodifts,  in  the  prefent,  who  predicted  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  London  by  an  earthquake,  foon  after  that  which  happened 

there  about  the  year  1749.  . 

ENTHUSIAST,  a  perfon  polTelfcd  with  enthufiafm . 

ENTHYMEME,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  an  argument  confiding 
only  of  two  propolitions,  an  antecedent,  and  a  confequent  deduced 

r°Thc  word  is  Greek,  ev0^«,  formed  of  the  verb  to 

think,  conceive,  a  compound  of  :-v  and mind. 

'  The  enthymeme  is  really  a  perfect  fyllogifm  in  the  mind,  and  only 
imperfect  in  the  expreffion,  bccaufe  one  of  the  prem.fes  is  fuppref- 
fed  as  being  fufficiently  clear  and  obvious,  and  eafily  fupplied  by 
the  iinderltanding  of  thofe  with  whom  we  difeourfe. 

Thus,  in  every  right  lined  triangle,  the  three  angles  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones:  and  confcqucntly,  they  are  fo  in  an  ifofccles  trian- 
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gle,  is  an  enthymeme;  the  propofition,  that  an  ifofceles  triangle  i 
ngnt-lined  triangle  beirter  omitted.  as  heinfr 


granted. 


gle  being  omitted,  as  being  fufficiently  known  and 

1  he  enthymeme  is  the  moll  Ample  and  elegant  of  all  argumenta- 
10ns;  eing  what  a  mdn,  in  arguing  clofely,  commonly  makesi 
'VoOUi.attend,ng  ^  to  {he  form.  Thus,  that  verfe  remaining 
of  Uvid  s  tragedy,  entitled  Medea,  contains  an  enthymeme:  Servare 
patui,  per  den  an  pofjum  rogas  :  1  was  able  to  fave  you  ;  confequently  to 
have de/troyed you.  All  the  beauty  would  have  been  loft,  had  all  the 
propolitions  been  eXpreffed ;  the  mind  is  difpleafed  with  a  rehearfal 
ot  what  is  no  ways  neceflary. 

Sometimes  alfo,  the  two  propofitions  of  an  enthymeme  are  both  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  Angle  propofition,  which  Ariftotle  calls  an  enthymcmatical 
Jen  fence,  and  gives  this  inftance  thereof :  Mortal,  do  not  bear  an  im¬ 
mortal  hatred.  The  whole  enthymeme  would  be,  Thou  art  mortal ; 
let  not ,  therefore,  thy  hatred  be  immortal. 

There  is  a  particular  elegance  in  the  enthymeme  form  of  arguing, 
as  leaving  fomewhat  to  the  eXerclfe  and  invention  of  the  mind,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  very  frequent,  as  well  in  common  convention, 
as  in  the  moft  polite  writers.  It  not  only  ftiortens  difeourfe,  and 
adds  a  certain  force  and  livclinefs  to  our  reaforting,  but  gives  the 
reader  a  pleafure  not  unlike  that  the  author  himfelf  feels  in  corn- 
poling.  By  this  means  wre  are  put  upon  exerting  ourfelves,  and 
feem  to  (hare  in  the  difeovery  of  rvhat  is  propofed  to  us. 

ENTIER,  in  the  manege,  a  refty  horfe,  that  not  only  refufes  to 
turn,  but  refills  the  hand  :  provided  he  flies  or  parts  from  the  two 
heels,  you  have  a  remedy  for  him,  by  ufmg  a  cavelfon  made  after 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle’s  way. 

ENTIERTY,  in  lawq  from  the  Fr.  entier,  fignifies  the  whole 
of  a  thing,  in  contradiftinelion  toa  moiety  :  thus  a  bond,  damages, 
&c.  are  faid  to  be  intire,  W’hen  they  cannot  be  apportioned. 

ENTIRE  tenancy ,  in  law,  is  wffien  the  folc  pofleffion  is  in  orte 
perfon  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  feveral  tenancy,  which  is  a  joint 
or  common  pofleffion  in  twTo  or  more. 

ENTITAT1VELY,  Entitative,  implies  an  abftra£tion,  or 
feparation,  of  all  the  circuinftances,  from  a  thing  under  confidera- 
tion. 

Thus,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  taken  or  confidered  entitatively ,  or fe- 
cundum  entilqtem ,  when  confidered  nakedly  and  precifely,  according 
to  what  it  is  in  itfelf,  without  any  thing  extrinfic:  e.gr.  Peter,  en¬ 
titatively  taken,  is  Peter,  as  a  thing,  a  fubftance,  a  man,  &c.  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  his  being  a  lord,  a  hulband,  learned,  or  the  like. 
See  the  term  Ens. 

ENTITY,  among  fchoolmen,  a  phyfical  ens,  or  being,  confi¬ 
dered  according  to  what  it  is  in  it’s  natural  capacitv.  The  Word 
alfo  denotes  the  adual  cflence  or  exiftence  of  any  thinking  thing. 

•  ENTOMOLOGY,  that  part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  infects. 

Having  hitherto  ftudioufly  avoided  the  ufe  of  terms  not  perfectly 
underftood  by  common  readers,  it  is  judged  proper,  in  this  inftance 
likewife,  to  purfue  the  fame  plan  ;  w-e  fhall  therefore  introduce  this 
fubjedt  under  the  more  familiar  and  intelligibledenomination  of  In¬ 
sectology,  or  the  Science  of  Infers;  the  better  to  accommodate 
this,  as  we  mean  to  do  every  other  article  of  Confequence  in  this 
work,  to  the  capacity  of  every  reader;  it  being  our  main  view  to 
inform  and  inftrudt  by  an  eafy  method,  and  not,  by  adopting  ab- 
ftrulc  and  almoft  unheard-of  appellations,  to  puzzle  and  perplex  the 
minds  of  thofe  w'ho  wifh  to  have  their  inquiries  gratified  as  expe- 
ditioully  as  may  be.  See  the  article  Insectology. 

ENTOYER,  orENTOiRE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
bordure,  charged  intirely  with  things  without  life. 

ENTRAILS,  the  intestines  or  guts  of  an  animal. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  barbarous  Latin,  interalia , 
formed  of  the  Greek,  evrrfov,  intefine. 

Entrails,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extend ve  fenfe, forth evifeera, 
oralLthe  parts  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
See  Viscera. 

The  arufptcina  of  the  ancients  was  employed  in  confidering  the 
entrails  of  vidims  ;  as  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  See  Arus- 
pices,  &c. 

ENTRANCE,  in  fea-language,  is  a  name  often  given  to  the 
foremoft  part  of  a  Ihip  under  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

Entrance  of  hounds ,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  our  fportfmen,  to  exprefs 
the  inftru&ion  of  thefe  creatures  in  the  art  of  hunting.  They  are 
faid  to  be  entered  when  they  are  thoroughly  taught  this. 

Time  and  Manner  of  entering  Hounds. 

The  time  of  entering  hounds,  is,  when  they  are  feventecn  or 
eighteen  months  old.  The  belt  time  of  doing  it  is  about  noon,  and 
it  fhould  be  done  in  a  fine  warm  day  ;  for  if  they  be  entered  in  the 
morning,  they  will  give  out  when  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day 
comes  on. 

It  is  proper  to  lead  them  through  warrens  and  flocks  of  fheep,.  to 
accuftom  them  to  be  under  command,  fo  as  not  to  run  at  any  thing 
without  the  huntfman’s  orders  ;  and  when  the  game  appears,  the 
young  hounds  are  to  be  entered  along  with  the  bell  and  ftauncheft 
hounds  that  can  be  got,  and  nof  one  barking  dog  fuffered  to.be  near. 
The  hare  is  the  beft  game  on  fuch  an  occafion,  bccaufe,  in  this  chace, 
the  young  hounds  will  learn  all  the  doublings  they  can  pofliblv  meet 
within  any  other  kind.  When  the  hare  is  killed,  they  muft  not  be 
allowed  to  break  her  up  ;  but  the  huntfman  is  to  Ikin  and  cut  her 
in  pieces,  with  which  the  young  hounds  are  to  be  rewarded. 

For  entering  the  hound  at  hart  or  buck,  he  fhould  be  in  the  prime 
of  o-reafe,  for  then  he  cannot  Hand  up,  or  hold  the  chace  fo  long. 
TlKforeft  pitched  upon  fhould  have  all  the  relays  at  equal  diftances, 
as  nearly  as  may  be ;  but  then  the  young  hounds  Ihould  always  have 
fome  old  ftaunch  ones  to  enter  them,  and  they  fhould  be  led  to  the 
fartheft  and  laft  relav,  and  the  hart  or  buck  fhould  be  hunted  to 
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them.  Being  come  up,  the  old  hounds  ihould  be  uncoupled  ;  and 
when  they  have  found  the  hart,  and  well  entered  the  cry,  then  the 
young  ones  are  to  be  uncoupled  alfo  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  found 
to  lag  behind,  they  mu  ft  be  whipped  and  beaten  forward. 

In  whatever  place  the  hart  is  killed,  the  neck  fliould  be  imme¬ 
diately  flayed,  and  the  hounds  rewarded ;  for  it  is  beft  always  to  do 
this  while  the  flefh  is  hot.  Another  very  good  method  of  entering 
hounds  at  the  buck,  is  to  take  one  in  the  toils  or  nets,  and  wound 
one  of  his  legs,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  running  either  very  fwiftly 
or  very  far;  then  let  him  loofe,  and  firfl:  let  a  blood-hound  trace 
the  creature,  then  let  loofe  all  the  young  hounds;  and  when  they 
have  rundown  the  animal,  reward  them  with  the  neck. 

ENTREPAS,  in  the  manege,  is  a  broken  pace,  or  going,  pro¬ 
perly  a  broken  amble,  that  is  neither  walk  nor  trot,  but  has  fome- 
what  of  an  amble.  This  is  the  pace,  or  gait,  of  fuch  horfes  as 
have  no  reins  or  backs,  and  go  upon  their  fhouldcrs,  or  of  fuch  as 
are  fpoiled  in  their  limbs. 

ENTRIES,  amongrt  hunters,  thofe  places  in  thickets  through 
which  deer  are  found  lately  to  have  palled :  by  means  whereof  their 
bignefs  or  fize  is  gueffed  at ;  and  at  which  the  hounds  or  beagles 
are  put  to  them  tor  the  view. 

Entries,  books  of ,  in  law,  are  ancient  and  modern,  and  contain 
tranferipts  of  proceedings  that  have  been  had  in  fome  particular 
actions  :  the  principal  of  fuch  are  neceffary  for  gentlemen  educated 
to  the  profeflion  of  the  law. 

ENTRINGtf/L/>,  in  the  fea-language,  the  fame  with  boarding 
her.  See  Boarding. 

Entrixg  -ladder,  in  a  fhip,  is  of  two  forts  ;  one  is  ufed  by  the 
lhip’s  tides,  in  a  harbour,  or  in  fair  weather,  for  perfons  to  go  in 
and  out  of  thethip  ;  the  other  is  made  of  ropes,  with  fmall  Raves 
for  fteps,  and  is  hung  out  of  the  galley  to  enter  into  the  boat,  or  to 
come  aboard  the  fhip  from  thence,  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  that 
they  dare  not  bring  the  boat  to  the  fhip’s  fide,  for  fear  of  Raving 
her.  See  Gang-way. 

ENTROCHUS,  in  natural  hiflorv,  a  genus  of  foflils  of  a  very 
regular  figure  and  rtrudlure,  compofed  of  the  fame  fort  of  plated  fpar 
with  the  ajler'uc,  and  the  fpines  and  fhclls  of  the  foflile  echini;  and 
this  is  in  thefe  ufually  of  a  bluifh  grey  colour,  and  very  bright  and 
gloffy,  where  frefti  broken. 

The  entrochi  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  that  of  a  pin’s  head  to  a 
finger’s  length,  and  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  middle  finger.  They  arc 
in  fome  places  found  loofe  upon  ploughed  lands ;  in  others,  they  are 
lodged  in  great  quantities  in  the  ftrata  of  clay,  and  very  often  in 
ftones  of  different  kinds  and  different  hardnefs.  The  Derbyfhire 
marble  is  extremely  full  of  them,  and  owes,  it’s  beauty,  when  po- 
liflied,  principally  to  them. 

ENTRY,  or  Entrance,  in  it’s  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  door, 
gate,  paffage,&c.  through  which  to  enter,  or  arrive  within  a  place. 

Entry  is  alfo  fometim.es  ufed  to  denote  a  duty  or  import  laid  on 
commodities  imported  into  a  ftate,  either  by  land  or  fea.  Confult 
the  article  Commercial  Law. 

Entry  alfo  denotes  a folemn  reception,  ora  ceremonv  performed 
by  kings,  princes,  ambalfadors,  legates,  &c.  upon  their  firfWcr- 
ing  a  city,  or  their  return  in  triumph  from  fome  expedition. 

Entry,  in  law,  fignifies  taking  poffeffion  of  lands  or  tenements 
in  virtue  of  a  title  thereto. 

Entry  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ  of  poffeffion,  which  is  of  divers 
kinds;  as,  i.  A  writ  of  entry  fur  dijfeijin,  which  lies  for  the  diffeifee 
again!!  the  diffeifor.  2.  A  writ  of  entry  fur  dijfeifm  en  le  per,  that 
lies  for  the  heir  by  defeenr,  who,  fucceeding  in  right  of  his  anceftor, 
is  faid  to  be  in  the  per  or  pc  re.  3.  A  writ  of  entry  fur  dijfeifm  in  le 
per  y  cui,  which  lies  where  the  feoffee  of  the  "diffeifor  makes  a 
feoffment  to  another.  4.  A  writ  of  entry  fur  dijfeifm  in  le  pof,  which 
lies  where  after  a  difleifin,  the  land  is  removed  from  one  hand  to 
another  beyond  the  degrees  that  a  writ  of  entry  can  be  made  in  the 
ufual  form. 


The  writ  of  entry  is  put  out  of  the  degrees  by  five  things  :  1 
Intrufion,  as  when  the  diffeifor  dies  feifed,  and  a  ftranger  enters 
2.  Succeflion,  when  the  fucceiforin  office  «r  profeflion  enters.  \ 
Difleifin  upon  difleifin,  when  the  diifeifl'or  is  difleifed  by  anothei 
4.  Judgment,  where  a  perfon  recovers  againrt  the  diffeifor.  5 
Efcheat,  which  is  where  the  diifeifoj  dies  without  heir,  or  commit 
felony,  &c.  on  which  account  the  lord  enters.  In  all  which  cafes 
a  diffeifor,  or  his  heir,  fliall  not  have  a  writ  of  entry  w  ithin  th 
degrees  of  ihzper,  but  in  the  port. 

There  are  fcvcral  other  w  rits  of  entry,  wffiich  lie  for  the  perfon  ii 
reverfion,  w-here  a  tenant  for  life,  for  term  of  years,  or  by  courtcly 

aliens,  and  afterwards  dies;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Entry,  amongfportfmcn,  denotes  the  places  or  thickets  throu<d 
which  deer  are  found  lately  to  have  parted. 

EN  TYPOSIS,  (from  tvlunoa,  /  make  an  itnpreJfon,J  in  anatomy 
the  articulation  of  the  fhoulder  within  the  arm. 

ENVELOPE,  in  fortification,  is  a  mount  of  earth,  fometime 
raifcd  in  the  ditch  of  a  place,  and  fometimes  beyond  it,  being  eithe 
in  form  of  a  Ample  parapet,  or  of  a  fmall  rampart  bordered  with  ; 
parapet.  1  hef c  envelopes  are  made  when  one  w'ould  only  cover  W'eal 
phccs  with  Angle  lines,  without  any  defign  of  advancing  toward 
the  held,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  wrorks  that  require  agrea 
deal  of  breadth,  fuch  as.  horn-works,  half-moons,  &c.  Envelope 

areA0rTre,t^^cd  cont regardes,  conferves,  lunettes,  &c. 

...  NV1RONNE',  in  heraldry,  fignifies  furrounded  with  othe 

invn  1 a  lion  emjironM  With  fo  many  bezants. 
ENUMERATION,  the  ad  of  numerating,  or  counting.  A 
the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  Auguftus  had  commanded  an  enu¬ 
meration  to  be  made  of  all  the  world,  or  rather  of  all  the  people  u.v 
der  his  empire:  though  leveral  able  authors  are  of  opinion  that  th< 
cenjus,  tax,  or  enumeration,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  did  not  extern 
*othe  whole  empire,  but  only  to  the  people  of  Judxa 


Enumeration,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  part  of  the  peroration, 
wherein  the  orator,  collecting  the  fcattered  heads  of  what  has  been 
delivered  throughout  the  whole,  makes  a  brief  and  artful  rehear- 
fal  or  recapitulation  thereof. 

Enumeration  of  the  parts ,  amounts  to  the  fame  writh  what  we 
more  ufually  call  diflribution.  See  Distribution. 

ENUNCIATION,  afimplecxpreflion  or  declaration  of  a  thing,  • 
in  terms  either  of  affirmation  or  denial. 

The  fchoolmen  ufually  dirtinguifti  three  operations  of  the  under- 
ftanding ; .  apprehenfion,  enunciation,  and  reafoning. 

Enunciation,  in  logic,  denotes  the  fame  as  propofit ion. 

ENVOY,  a  perfon  deputed,  or  fent  purpofely  to  ncgociate  fome 
particular  affair  with  a  foreign  prince  or  republic. 

Thofe  fent  from  the  courts  of  England,  France,  &c.  to  Genoa 
the  princes  of  Germany,  and  other  petty  princes  and  Rates,  do  not 
go  in  quality  of  embaffadors,  but  of  envoys . 

Add,  that  thofe  fent  from  one  great  prince  or  ftate  to  another  as 

from  the  king  of  England  to  the  emperor,  &c.  when  the  affair  they 
go  upon  is  not  very  folemn  and  important,  have  frequently  no  other 
character  butthat  o {envoys.  See  Embassador. 

Envoys  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Both  kinds  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
embaffadors,  only  differing  from  them  in  this,  that  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies  are  not  performed  to  them. 

ENURE,  in  lawr,  fignifies  to  take  place,  or  be  available,  and  is 
as  much  as  to  have  effect.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  releafe  made  to  a 
tenant  for  life  ftiall  enure,  and  be  of  force  and  effect  to  him  in  the 
reverfion. 

ENURNY,  is  the  herald’s  term  for  the  bordureofa  coat  of  arms 
being  charged  wfith  any  kind  of  hearts. 

ENVY,  in  ethics,  is  defined  by  Mr.  Locke  to  be  an  uneafinefs 
of  mind,  occafioned  by  the  confideration  of  a-good  we  difeover  in 
poffeffion  of  another  perfon,  whom  we  deem  lefs  w'orthy  of  it  than 
ourfelves.  It  is  a  competition  of  forrow  and  hatred,  and  ftands  in 
direct  oppofition  to  congratulation.  Envy,  in  it’s  nature  and  effects, 
is  the  bafeft,  moll  mifehievous,  and  mud  tormenting  of  all  paf- 
fions.  ~  1 

Envy,  in  mythology,  is  reprefented  bv  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  as  an  infernal  divinity,  with  fquinting  eyes,  lean  body,  pale 
countenance,  difturbed  air,  head  encompaflcd  with  ferpents,  &c. 

EONIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  the  followers  of  Eon,  a  wild 
fanatic  of  the  province  of  Bretagne,  in  the  twelfth  century,  whofe 
brain  w'as  difordered.  He  concluded  from  the  refemblance  between 
eum,  in  the  form  for  exorcifing  malignant  fpirits,  viz.  Per  turn,  qui 
venturus  efi  judicare  vivos  &  mortuos ,  and  his  own  name,  Eon ;  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  ordained  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 
Eon,  however,  was  folemnly  condemned  by  the  council  at  Rheims 
in  1148,  at  w’hich  pope  Eugenius  III.  preiided,  and  ended  his  days 
in  a  miferable  prifon.  He  left  behind  him  a  number  of  followers 
and  adherents,  whom  perfecution  and  death,  fo  weakly  and  cruelly 
employed,  could  notperfuadc  to  abandon  his  caufe,  or  to  renounce 
an  abfurdity,  which,  faysMoihcim,  one  would  think  could  never 
have  gained  credit  but  in  fuch  a  place  as  Bedlam. 

EOSTRE,  in  mythology,  a  Saxon  goddefs  to  whom  they  facri- 
ficed  in  the  month  of  April,  called  the  month  of  Eoflra;  and  thence 
the  nameEASTER,  which  the  Saxons  retained  after  their  converlion 
to  Chriftianity,  applying  it  to  the  feftival  celebrated  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  our  Saviour’s  refurredtion. 

EPACTS,  in  chronology,  the  exceffes  of  the  folar  month  above 
the  lunar  fynodical  month:  and  of  the  folar  year  above  the  lunar 
year  of  twelve  fynodical  months;  or  of  fevcral  folar  months  above 
as  many  fynodical  months,  and  feveral  folar  years  above  as  many 
dozen  of  fynodical  months. 

The  epatts,  then,  are  either  annual  or  menftrual. 

Epacts,  menftrual ,  are  the  exceffes  of  the  civil  or  calendar 
month  above  the  lunar  month. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  it  w'ere  new-moon  on  the  firfl;  day  of  January  ; 
fince  the  lunar  month  is  29  days,  i2h  44'  3";  and  the  month  of 
January  contains  31  days  ;  the  menftrual  epadtis  1  day  x  ih  15'  57". 

Epacts,  annual,  are  the  exceffes  of  the  folar  yearabove  the  lunar. 

The  common  lunar  year  of  12  fynodical  lunations  confifts  of  but 
354  days,  8  hours,  48  min.  38  fee.  W'hereas  the  folar  or  tropical 
year  confifts  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  min.  57  fee.  it  is  plain  there¬ 
fore  that  the  folar  year  exceeds  the  lunar  by  10  days,  21  hours 
00  min.  19  fee.  and  in  the  fpace  of  about  33  years,  the  beginning 
of  the  lunar  year  will  have  moved  through  all  the  variety  of  leafons, 
whence  it  is  called  the  moveable  lunar  year ;  and  this  form  of  the 
year  is  at  this  time  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

Hence,  as  the  Julian  year  is  365  days,  6  hours,  and  the  lunar 
year  as  above  only  354  days,  8  hours,  48  min.  38  fee.  the  annual 
epacl  will  be  todays,  2ih  n'22";  that  is,  nearly  11  days.  Con- 
fcquently,  the  epatt  of  2  years  is  22  days ;  of  3  years'  33  days  ;  or 
rather  3,  fince  30  days  is  an  embolifmic,  or  intercalary  month. 

Thus,  the  epa£i  of  4  years  is  14  days,  and  fo  of  the  reft ;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  19th  year,  the  epaft  becomes  30  or  o;  confequently 
the  20th year  the  epafl  is  ri  again ;  andfo  the  cycle  of  epn£ls  expires 
with  the  golden  number,  or  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  begins 
again  wfith  the  fame. 

Again,  as  the  new  moons  are  the  fame,  that  is,  as  they  fall  on  the 
fame  day  every  19  years,  fo  the  difference  between  the  lunar  and 
folar  years  is  the  fame  every  19  years :  and  becaufe  the  faid  difference 
is  always  to  be  added  to  the  lunar  year,  in  order  toadjuft,  or  make 
it  equal  to  the  folar  year ;  hence  the  faid  difference  rsfpe&ively  be¬ 
longing  to  each  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle  is  called  the  cpa£l  of  the 
faid  year,  that  is,  the  number  to  be  added  to  the  faid  year,  to  make 
it  equal  to  the  folar,  theword  being  formed  from  the  Greck  eorayu 
induco,  intercalo. 

Upon  this  mutual  refpedt  between  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the 
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cycle  of  the  epadis,  is  founded  this  rule  for  finding  the  cpaft  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle.  Multiply  the  year  given  of  the 
moon’s  cycle  into  it  ;  and  if  the  product  be  lefs  than  30,  it  is  the 
tpatt  fought  ;  if  the  produd  be  greater  that  30,  divide  it  by  30, 
and  the  remainder  ofthe  dividend  is  the  epad'i  according  to  the  Julian 
account. 

But  as  a  fynodical  month  or  fpace  of  time  contained  between  the 
moon’s  parting  from  the  fun,  at  a  conjunction,  and  returning  to  him 
again,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44.  min.  and  6  fec.it  follows,  that  235 
lunations  are  made  in  6939  days,  16  hours,  43  min.  30  fee.  but  in 
19  J  ulian  years  are  6939  days,  18  hours  ;  and  confcquently,  the  new 
moons,  after  19  Julian  years,  will  not  return  to  the  fame  hour  of 
the  day,  but  will  happen  1  hour,  16  min.  30  fee.  fooncr. 

And  theiefore,  becaufe  the  new  moons  do  not  return  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  day  that  they  did  19  years  before,  but  in  3!  2  years  they 
will  anticipate  one  day,  we  mult,  in  order  to  find  the  epadt  according 
to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  make  proper  allowance  for  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  fince  the  Nicene  council,  which  w'as  held  in  325. 

To  do  this,  divide  the  centuries  of  the  propofed  year  by  4  •  let 
the  quotient  be  multiplied  by  43,  and  the  remainder  by  17  ;  to  the 
fum  of  thefe  products  add  86,  and  divide  the  whole  by  "25.  Let  the 
quotient  (neglecting fractions)  be  fubtracled  from  1 1  times  the  prime 
or  golden  number,  then  will  the  remainder,  rejecting  thirties,  be 
the  epadi  required. 

To  find  the  epadl  until  the  year  1900,  the  following  rule  will 
ferve : 

SubtraCt  x  from  the  prime  or  golden  number,  multiply  the  re¬ 
mainder  bv  11,  and,  rejecting  thirties  as  before,  the  remainder  will 
give  the  epadt. 

In  the  following  table,  the  golden  numbers,  with  their  correfpon- 
ding  epadfs ,  till  the  year  1900,  may  be  feen  at  one  view  : 


Golden 

Numb. 

Epa£t. 

Golden 

Numb. 

Epacl. 

Golden 

Numb. 

Epacf . 
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Numb. 
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t 

6 

XXV 

1 1 

XX 

16 

XV 

2 

XI 

7 

VI 

12 

I 

17 

XXVI 

3 

4  - 
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XXII 

8 

XVII 
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XII 

18 

VII 

III 

XIV 

9 

10 

XXVIII 

IX 

14 

XXIII 

IV 

19 

XVIII 

EPAHALEPSIS,  or  Epanadiplosis,  in  rhetoric,  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  word  in  the  beginning  of  one  fentence,  and  at  the 
end  of  another. 

Epamlepfts  ends  as  it  begins - 

Sins  (tain  thy  foul  :  forfake  thy  fins.” 

Thus  alfo  Virgil ; 

Ambo  florentes  ertatibus  \  Arcades  ambo. 

“  Both  flourifhing  in  life  ;  Arcadians  both.” 

EPANODOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  repetition  of  the  fame  words  in  an 
inverted  order. 

By  Epanodos ,  a  fentence  drifts  it’s  place, 

Takes  firft  and  laft,  and  alfo  middle  fpace. 

E.  gr.  Nox  brevis  nimis,  ah  !  nimis  brevis  nox. 

EPAM  ORTHOS  IS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  the  orator  re¬ 
vokes  and  correCls  fomething  before  alledgcd,  as  too  w'cak,  and  adds 
fomething  ftrongcr  and  morecomformable  to  thepaflion  he  isagitated 

V)y« 

■  The  word  is  formed  of  right,  fir  ait ;  whence  IJiraiten; 

avieSou,  tirctmt  6ox,  /  red  refs,  fir  ait  en,  corredl ;  and  evanfiuns,  correc¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  the  Latins  call  it  corrcdlio  and  emendatio. 

Epanorthofis  does  paft  words  corrcCt — 

“  Molt  brave  !  Brave,  faid  1  ?  a  molt  heroic  ad!” 

Such  alfo  is  that  of  Cicero  forCcelius:  Ojhdtitia!  ftultitiamne 
dicam,  an  impudentiam  fmgularem  ?  Oh  folly  !  folly  did  I  call  it,  or  ra¬ 
ther  intolerable  impudence  ?  And  in  the  firft  Catilinarian  :  Apuanquam 
quid  loquorP  Te  ut  ulla  res  frangat  ?  Tu  ut  unquam  te  cor  n  gas?  Tu 
ut  ulla/n  fugam  meditcre?  Tu  ut  ullum  exilium  cogites?  Utinam  ttbi 
iftam  mentem  dii  immortelles  donarent.  1  hus  alfo  1  erence,  in  the 
Heautontimorumenos,  introduces  his  old  man  Menedemus,  faying, 


FiHum  unicum  adolejcentulum 
Habeo.  Ah  !  quid  dixi  habere  me  ?  imo  habui ,  Chrcme . 

Nunc  habeam  tiecne,  incertum  ef. 

Add  to  thefe,  that  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  “  But 
[  laboured  more  abundantly  then  they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace 

jfGod  which  was  with  me.”  r 

EPARER,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  flinging  ot  a 
aorfe,  or  his  yerking  or  ftriking  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

EPAULE,  in  fortification,  the  fhouldcr  ol  the  baltion,  or  the 
angle  made  by  the  face  and  flank,  otherwife  called  the  angle  of  the< 

tpaule.  See  Bastion  and  Angle. 

The  word  is  pure  French,  and  literally  figmhes  fhouldcr. 
EPAULEMENT,  in  fortification,  a  fide-work  haitily  thrown 

up,  to  cover  the  cannon  or  the  men. 

It  is  made  either  of  earth  thrown  up,  of  bags  filled  with  fandor 
earth,  or  of  gabions,  fafeines,  &c.  with  earth  :  of  which  latter  fort 
the  epaulements-  of  the  places  of  arms  for  the  cavalry  behind  th 

tr  Ep AUL^M ENT3 H  alfo  ufed  for  a  ,  demi-baftion,  confifting  of  a 
face  and  flank,  placed  at  the  point  of  a  horn  or  crown-work  Alfo 
for  a  little  flank  added  to  the  tides  of  a  horn-work,  Jo  defend  them 
when  too  long.  Alfo  for  the  redoubts  made  on  a  right  lineto  for¬ 
tify  it.  And  laftlv,  for  an  orillon,  or  mafs  ot  earth  almofl  fquarc, 
faced  and  lined  with  a  wall,  and  defigned  to  cover  the  cannon  of  a 
cafcmate.  See  Bastion  and  Okillon. 
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EPAULETTES,  are  a  kind  of  flioulder-knots  chofen  for  the 
foldiers,  w'hich  are  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the  facing,  with  a  narrow 
yellow  or  w’hitc  tape  round  it,  and  worfted  fringe  :  thofe  for  the 
officers  are  made  of  gold  or  filver  lace,  with  a  rich  fringe  ;  they 
are  badges  of  diflindion  wrorn  on  one  or  both  fhoulders. 

EPENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  addition  or  infertion  of  a  letter 
or  fyllable,  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  as  rclligio  for  religio ,  Mavors 
for  Mars,  alituum  for  alitum. 

T.  he  word  is  formed  of  eth,  sy,  and  TiBy/xi,  q.  d.  tor evnOttpu,  infero , 
immitto. 

EPERVIERS,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
authors  to  a  clafs  of  butterflies,  which  makes  the  fixth  in  Reaumur’s 
method.  They  have  a  way  of  poifing  themfelves  on  the  wing  in 
the  manner  of  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  and  always  live  upon 
the  wing. 

EP11A,  a  drymeafure  in  ufc  among  the  Hebrew's,  and  contained 
three  pecks  three  pints  Englifh  meafure. 

EPHEMERA,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fever  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fpace  of  one  day,  or  fometimes  more  ;  for  the  medical 
writers  exprefs  themfelves  by  ephemera ftmplex,  vel plurium  dierum. 

This  fpecies  of  fever  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  the  pulfe  is  at 
firft  large,  but  as  it  becomes  afterwards  moderately  quick  and  fre¬ 
quent,  fo  it  is  equal,  foft,  and  regular,  as  in  a  natural  (fate.  The 
urine  undergoes  little  or  no  change,  nor  is  the  diforder  preceded  by 
a  loathing  of  food,  a  fpontaneous  lafiitude  of  the  body,  difturbed 
lleep,  preternatural  yawning,  or  horror  ;  but  it  feizes  the  patient 
fuddcnly,  and  afflids  him  w’itli  no  other  fymptoms  than  a  pain  of 
the  head  and  ftomach,  a  naufea,  heat,  and  reftleflnefs.  The  perfons 
molt  fubjed  to  this  fever,  are  young  men  w'ho  have  much  blood,  and 
feed  heartily,  and  fuch  as  have  had  any  habitual  difehjirge  of  blood 
flopped  upon  them,  w'hether  natural,  as  in  the  htemorrhoidal  or 
menftrual  difeharges,  or  artificial,  fuch  as  frequent  bleeding,  cup¬ 
ping,  and  the  like  ;  and  thofe  who  have  thrown  their  blood  into 
violent  emotions  by  the  too  free  ufeof  fpirituous  liquors,  too  violent 
exercife,  unufual  watchings-,  long  ftay  by  large  fires,  a  fudden  re- 
preffion  of  fweats  by  cold  water,  or  by  violent  paflions,  particularly 
anger.  In  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  the  proper  courfe  is  to  at- 
temperate  the  violent  motions  of  the  blood  w;ith  nitrous  and  the 
fixed  antimonial  medicines,  and  occafionally  with  gentle  acids. 
Sw'eat  is  to  be  promoted.  Nitre,  crab-eyes,  &c.  may  be  preferibed 
in  fmall  dofes  every  three  or  four  hours  ;  and  towards  night,  fudo- 
rifics  fhould  be  joined  to  thefe,  fuch  as  the  contraverva-root,  or  the 
like.  The  ephemera,  properly  fo  called,  differs  in  nothing  except 
the  time  of  it’s  duration,  from  that  which  commonly  lafts  four 
davs. 

Ephemera,  the  day-fly,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  flies  belonging 
to  the  neuroptera  order,  and  fo  called  from  their  living  only  one 
day  and  a  night :  they  are  about,  the  lize  of  the  lefler  houfe  flies,  and 
have  two  gibbous  protuberances  on  the  top  of  the  head,  refembling 
eyes  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  tail  is  furnifhed  with  hairs,  and  the  an¬ 
tennae  are  fhort. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  their  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  and  the  number  of  hairs  in  their  tail ;  fome  having 
twro,  and  others  there. 

EPHEMERIDES,  in  literary  hifiory,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  books  or  journals,  w'hich  (hew  the  motions  and  places  ofthe 
planets  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

It  is  from  the  tables  contained  in  thefe  ephemerides,  that  eclipfes, 
and  all  the  variety  of  afpeds  of  the  planets,  are  found.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Eclipse,  Conjunction,  Opposition,  &c. 

In  England,  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  Aftronomical  Ephemeris, 
publiffied  annually  by  anticipation,  under  the  direction  of  thecom- 
miffioners  of  longitude,  is  the  molt  conliderable. 

EPHOD,  (from  the  Hebrew',  aphad,  to  clothe),  a  facerdotal  gar¬ 
ment,  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Jews,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  linen  alb  or  furplice,  w’orn  by  perfons  of  diflindion,  of 
various  charadcrs  ;  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  call  fuper-hu - 
merale. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ephods  ;  the  one,  common  to  all  who  a(- 
fifted  in  the  temple,  being  only  made  of  common  linen,  mentioned 
in  the  firft  book  of  Samuel,  ii.  18  ;  the  other,  peculiar  to  the  high- 
prieft,  mentioned  Exod.  xxviii.  6,  15,  to  be  made  of  gold,  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  offcarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  wrnrk ; 
having  two  (houlder-pieces,  witha  curious  girdle  of  the  famematter, 
whereon  were  tw'o  onyxes,  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Ifrael 

engraved  thereon.  ,  .  , 

It  is  alfo  exprefled  in  the  fccond  book  of  Samuel,  vi.  14,  that  upon 
the  removal  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  houfe  of  Obed- 
Edom,  David  danced  for  joy,  girt  with  a  linen  ephod;  whence  fome 
authors  have  concluded,  that  the  ephod  was  alfo  a  regal  garment, 
worn  on  folemn  occafions. 

EPHOR1,  magiftrates  eftablifhed  in  ancient  Sparta,  to  balance 
and  check  the  power  and  authority  ofthe  kings  ;  as  at  Rome,  there 
were  tribunes  created  to  controul  the  power  of  the  confuls. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  tQopau,  intucor ,  formed  ofthe 
prepofition  e-sti,  and  the  verb  o^au,  to  fee  ;  whence  t<pof& ,  q.  d.  in- 

fpedor,  overfeer.  _  . 

The  authority  of  the  ephort  was  very  great:  they  prefided  in 
popular  affcmblies,  colleded  their  fuffrages,  declared  war,  made 
peace,  treated  with  foreign  princes,  determined  the  number  of 
forces  that  fhould  be  raifed,  appointed  the  funds  to  maintain  them, 
and  diftributed  rewards  and  punifhments  in  the  name  of  the  ftate  : 
they  likewife  held  a  court  of  juftice,  inquired  into  the  behaviour  of 
all  magiftrates,  infpeded  the  education  and  con  dud  of  youth,  had 
a  particular  jurifdidion  over  the  hcloies,  and  by  degrees  drew  the 
whole  adminiftrarion  into  their  own  hands.  On  certain  occafions, 
they  expelled,  and  even  put  to  death  the  kings  ;  and  abolifhed  or 
fufpended  the  power  of  the  other  magiftrates,  calling  them  to  ac- 
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count  at  pleafure.  Agefilaus,  in  the  height  of  all  his  conquefis, 
which  even  (truck  terror  on  the  great  king  of  Perfia,  flopped,  and 
turned  back,  out  of  deference  to  the  ephori,  when  they  recalled  him. 

The  ephori  were  five  in  number,  and  annually  chofen  by  the 
people  out  of  their  own  body.  The  year  was  denominated  from 
the  firlt  election  of  thefe  magiftrates ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  armies 
took  their  names  from  the  principal  ephori,  as  thofe  of  Athens  did 
from  their  firlt  archon. 

EPIBATERION,  art  ancient  poetical  compofition,  rehearfedat 
a  perfon’s  return  from  a  voyage,  thanking  the  immortal  gods  for 
his  prefervation ;  and  ending  with  a  complimentary  addrefs  to  his 
fellow-citizens. 

EPIC,  or  Heroic  poem,  is  exprefled  in  narration,  formed  upon 
a  (tory  partly  real,  and  partly  feigned  ;  and  reprefents,  in  a  fublime 
ityle,  fume  lignal  and  fortunate  action,  diftinguilhed  by  a  variety  of 
great  events,  to  form  the  morals,  and  affeCt  the  mind  with  love  of 
heroic  virtue. 

What  diitinguifhes  an  epic  from  a  dramatic  poem,  is,  it’s  being  a 
narration  that  comes  immediately  from  the  poet,  and  is  not  repre- 
fented  as  a  tragedy  by  perfons  introduced  for  that  purpofe. 

The  chief  things  to  be  confidercd  in  an  epic  poem,  are,  firlt  the 
fable,  that  is,  the  form  and  artful  reprefentation  of  the  action, 
which  is  the  matter  of  the  poem  ;  and  as  the  action  is  more  or  lefs 
perfedt,  fo  is  the  fable.  The  adfion  in  an  epic  poem,  as  well  as 
in  tragedy,  mult  be  one,  not  all  the  adtions  of  a  perfon’s  life  ; 
becauie  the  mind  is  better  fatisfied  With  the  contemplation  of  a 
fingle  object  that  is  eafilv  underitood,  than  when  it  is  perplexed 
with  a  variety,  and  loll  in  confufion.  And  on  this  principal  adtion 
mult  all  the  epifodes  or  under-adtions  fo  depend,  as  to  become 
different,  yet!  ufeful,  members  of  the  fame  body,  and  contribute  to 
it’s  fupport.  It  mult  be  likewife  intire,  complete  in  all  it’s  parts, 
or,  as  Ariftotle  deicribes  it,  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  Nothing  fhould  go  before,  be  intermixed  wdth,  or  follow 
after  this  main  adtion,  but  .what  is  related  to  it ;  nor  fhould  any 
fingle  ftep  be  omitted  in  that  juft  and.  regular  proeefs,  which  it  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  take  from  it’s  origin  to  it’s  confummation.  The 
epic  adtion  ought  alfo  to  be  great,  that  it  may  ftrike  us  with  awe, 
and  be  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  princes,  heroes,  and  illuftrious 
erfons,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  (peaking  and  acting  in  the  poem, 
t  fhould  likewife  be  interciting,  that  it  may  engage  our  paffions  and 
affections;  and  intire,  that  the  mind  may  be  w'holly  fatisfied.  As 
to  it’s  duration,  it  is  not  circumfcribed  within  any  limited  time  ; 
but  the  warmer  and  more  violent  the  adtion  is,  the  fhorter  mult  be 
it’s  continuance.  Thus  the  Iliad,  whofe  fubject  is  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  contains  only  forty-feven  days;  but  the  dEneid,  whofe 
hero  is  of  a  quite  different  charadter,  takes  up  a  much  longer  time. 

The  manners  and  fentiments  fall  under  the  fame  rule  as  thofe  of 
tragedy  ;  and  as  to  the  didlion,  it  ought  to  be  perfpicuous,  but  at 
the  fame  time  figurative,  noble,  and  fublime.  See  Tragedy. 

The  moderns  feem  to  mittake  that  part  of  the  epic  and  tragedy, 
which  contains  the  wonderful,  confounding  it  with  the  improbable, 
and  ufing  the  two  words  promifcuoufly.  If  it  was  really  fo,  the 
wonderful  would  be  always  faulty  ;  for  that  is  always  fo  which  is 
improbable.  The  great  art  is,  a  juil  temperament  and  mixture  of 
both,  to  make  it  natural  and  probable.  Scarce  any  of  the  poets  but 
Virgil  had  the  art,  by  the  preparation  of  incidents,  to  manage  the 
probability  in  all  the  circumftances  of  an  epic  poem.  Homer  is  not 
altogether  fo  fcrupulous  and  regular  in  his  contrivances  :  his  ma¬ 
chines  arc  lefs  j nil,  and  all  his  mcafures  to  fave  the  probability, 
are  lefs  exadl.  Laftly,  the  fovereign  perfcdlion  of  an  epic  poem,  in 
the  opinion  of  Ariilotle,  conluts  in  the  juft  proportion  and  perfect 
connection  of  all  the  parts.  It  is  not  iufficient,  that  all  be  grand 
and  magnificent  in  an  <y>/Vpoem,  but  all  muft  be  juft,  uniform,  and 
proportionable,  in  the  different  parts  that  compofe  it. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  obferved  molt  effential  to  an  epic  poem  : 
little  need  be  faid  about  the  machinery,  which,  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  was  the  agency  of  their  falfe  gods,  and  of  angels  and  dae¬ 
mons  among  us  Chriftians:  it’s  beauty  and  magnificence  is  well 
known.  The  dignity  of  an  epic  poem  w'ould  fcarce  be  kept  up  with¬ 
out  it,  efpecially  lince  the  marvellous  depends  on  it.  The  verfifica- 
tion  of  epic  poetry,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  confifts  of  hex¬ 
ameters,  a  fort  of  verfe  to  peculiar  to  the  epic,  that  when  it  is  ufed 
upon  other  occaiions,  it  is  called  heroic  verfe.  Our  Englifh  verfe 
comes  nearelt  to  it  both  in  gravity  and  majefty,  but  at  how  great  a 
diftance  ? 

An  epic  or  heroic  poem  is  the  beft  and  moft  perfedt  kind  of 
poetry  ;  it  is  the  greateft  work  which  the  foul  of  man  is  capable  of 
performing ;  and  here  it  is  the  utmoft  bounds  are  fet  to  human  com- 
polition.  All  the  noblenefs  and  the  elevation  of  the  moft  perfedf 
genius  can  hardly  fuffice  to  form  fuch  a  one  as  is  requifitc  for  an  he¬ 
roic  poet:  the  difficulty  of  finding  together  fancy  and  judgment, 
heat  of  imagination  and  fobriety  of  reafon,  precipitation  of  ipirit 
andfolidity  of  mind,  renders  this  character  fo  very  raye :  it  requires 
great  images,  and  yet, a  greater  wit  to  form  them,  l  here  muft  be 
a  judgment  fofolid,  a  diicernment  fo  exquiiite,  fuch  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  fuch  obftinatc  ftudy,  pro¬ 
found  meditations,  and  vaft  capacity,  that  fcarce  whole  ages  can 
produce  one  genius  fit  for  an  epic  poet :  even  among  the  ancients 
themfelves,  it  we  except  Homer  and  Virgil,  wefhall  icarce  find  one 
that  is  truly  an  epic  poet. 

EPICEDION,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  poem  rehearfed  during  the 
funeral  folemnity  of  perfons  ot  diftindlion.  We  have  two  beautiful 
epicidions  in  Virgil,  that  of  Euryalus,  and  that  of  Pallas. 

EPICERAS,  a  name  fometimes  applied  to  the  fenugreek. 

EPICERAS  TICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote  much  the  fame  with 
emollients. 

I  o  this  clafs  belong,  1.  The  emollient  roots,  as  marfhmallow, 
liquorice,  dec.  2.  1  he  leaves  of  mallows,  water-lily,  the  large 


houfe-leek,  purflain,  and  lettuce.  3.  The  feeds  of  barley  decorti¬ 
cated,  henbane,  lettuce,  flax,  white  poppy,  and  rue.  4.  Fruits,  as 
jubebs,  raifins,  fweet  apples,  prunes,  and  fweet  almonds.  5.  Cool- 
ingjuices,  whites  of  eggs,  W'hey,  oils,  l’yrup,  and  fugar  of  violets, 
&c. 

EPICHIREMA,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  reafoning,  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  proof  of  one  or  both  the  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm,  before 
the  conclulion  is  drawn. 

The  oration  of  Cicero  for  Milo  may  be  reduced  to  the  epichi - 
rema :  “  Thofe  who  w  ay-lay  a  man  to  kill  him,  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to  kill,  as  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and 
by  the  pradlice  of  the  beft  men  ;  but  Clodius  way-laid  Milo  with 
that  view7,  as  appears  from  his  forming  an  ambufeade  before  his 
country-houfe,  and  from  his  provifion  of  weapons,  foldiers,  &c. 
Therefore  it  was  law'ful  for  Milo  to  kill  Clodius.” 

EPICCENE,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  nouns,  which,  under 
the  fame  gender  and  termination,  mark  indifferently  the  male  and 
female  fpecies. 

Thefe  nouns  areotherwife  called  promifeua ,  and  comprehend  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  the  wild  bealls,  more  of  the  wild  fowl, 
and  almo'ft  all  the  fifties  whereof  the  difference  of  feixes  is  cither 
difficult  to  be  difeerned,  or  is  rarely  adverted  to :  fuch  are,  in  Latin, 
elcphantus,  paf/er,  aquila, Jalmo,  W'hich  equally  figrtify  a  male  or  fe-  ' 
male  elephant,  fparrow,  eagle,  or  falmon.  As  often  as  either  of 
the  fckes  is  to  be  diftimStly  mentioned,  it  is  generally  done  by  the 
word  male  (mas),  or  female  (femina). 

EPICUREAN  philofophy,  the  dodlrine  or  fyftem  of  philofophy, 
maintained  by  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 

Epicurus,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophcrs  of  his  age,  was  an 
Athenian,  born  in  the  third  year  of  the  109th  olympiad,  34.2  years 
before  Chrift  ;  he  was  obliged  to  Democritus  for  almoft  his  wffiole' 
fyftem.  This  is  the  fource  from  which  the  ftreams  which  water 
the  gardens  of  Epicurus  flow.  The  latter  is  in  the  wrong,  for  not 
confefling  his  obligations  to  Democritus,  piquing  himielf  upon 
quoting  nothing,  and  deriving  every  thing  from  his  own  fund. 
However,  it  mult  be  owned,  that  he  greatly  illuftrated  the  dodlrines 
of  Democritus.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  which  are 
made  to  amount  to  above  300.  Though  none  of  them  are  come 
down  to  us,  no  philofophcr’s  opinions  are  better  kgiown  than  his. 
We  are  moftly  indebted  for  them  to  the  poet  Lucretius  and  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,  not  to  mention  Cicero  in  his  philofophical  works. 
The  learned  Galiendus  has  colledlcd,  w  ith  great  exadlnefs,  all  that 
is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  concerning  the  dodlrine  and  per-, 
fon  of  Epicurus.  Thefe  are  our  authorities  for  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  his  philofophy,  which  conlifted  of  three  parts,  canonical, 
phyiical,  and  ethical.  Thcfirft,  as  Laertius  relates,  w'as  about  the 
canons,  or  rules  of  judging.  The  ccnfure  which  Tully  pafles  upon 
him,  of  his  defpiling  logic,  will  hold  true  only  with  regard  to  the 
logic  of  the  itoics  which  he  could  -not  approve  of.  Epicurus  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  analytical  method  of  divifion  and  argumen¬ 
tation  ;  nor  was  he  fo  curious  in  modes  and  formation  as  the  itoics : 
foundnefs  and  iimplicity  of  fenfe,  afiifted  with  fome  natural  reflec¬ 
tions,  was  all  his  art.  His  fcarch  after  truth  proceeded  only  by 
the  fenfes  ;  to  the  evidence  of  which  he  gave  fo  great  a  cer.ainty, 
that  he  confidered  them  as  an  infallible  rule  of  truth,  and  termed 
them  the  firlt  natural  light  of  mankind  ;  fo  that  by  his  dodlrine  ob- 
jedts  are  preeifely  what  they  appear  ;  that  the  fun,  forinftance,  and 
the  fixed  liars  are  really  no  greater  than  they  appear  to  us. 

In  the  fccond  part  or  his  philofophy,  he  laid  down  atoms,  fpace, 
and  gravity,  as  the  firlt  principles  of  all  things.  He  did  not  deny 
the  exiltence  of  a  God,  but  thought  it  beneath  his  majefty  to  con¬ 
cern  himlelf  with  human  affairs.  He  held  him  a  bleffed  immortal 
Being,  having  no  affairs  of  his  own  to  take  care  of,  and  above  med¬ 
dling  with  thofe  of  others. 

As  to  his  ethics,  he  made  the  fupreme  good  of  man  to  confift  in 
pleafure  ;  andccuifequently,  fupreme  evil,  in  pain.  Nature  herfelf, 
fays  he,  teaches  us  this  truth,  and  prompts  us  from  our  birth  to 
procure  whatever  gives  us  pleafure,  and  avoid  what  gives  us  pain. 
To  this  end  he  propofes  a  remedy  againft  the  fharpnefs  of  pain  ; 
this  w7as  to  divert  the  mind  from  it  by  turning  our  w'hole  attention 
upon  the  pleafurcs  w'e  have  formerly  efijoyed,  and  thofe  w?e  are  in 
hopes  of  taking  hereafter.  This  remedy  is  of  no  great  efficacy  ; 
for  w  hile  the  violence  of  pain  racks,  burns,  and  agonizes,  without 
a  moment’s  intermiffion,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  llifle  it  by  thinking 
of  pall  or  future  pleafures ;  wre  cannot  lilenee  the  voice  of  nature, 
at  luch  a  time.  He  held,  that  the  wife  man  muft  be  happy,  as  long 
as  he  is  wife  ;  that  pain,  not  depriving  him  of  his  wifdom,  cannot 
deprive  him  of  his  happinefs.  1  hus  w  as  he  reduced  to  affirm  him— 
felf  happy  in  the  midli  of  the  moft  exquiiite  torments. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  the  common  ufe  of  the  word,  Epicurean  is 
underftood  to  fignify  an  indolent,  effeminate,  and  voluptuous  per- 
fon,  who  only  conlults  his  particular  and  private  pleafure,  without 
concerning  himfelf  with  any  thing  ferious. 

In  '.fleet,  there  were  always  two  kinds  o {Epicureans  ;  the  rigid, 
and  remifs  ;  the  rigid  Epicureans  were  thofe  ftricfly  attached  to  the 
fentiments  of  Epicurus,  who  placed  all  their  happinefs  in  the  pure 
pleafures  of  the  mind,  refulting  from  the  practice  of  virtue.  The 
loofe  or  remifs  Epicureans,  taking  the  w'ords  of  that  philofopher  in 
a  more  grofs  fenle,  placed  all  their  happinefs  in  pleafures  of  the 
body,  in  eating,  drinking,  loving,  &c.  The  former  kind,  w'ho 
were  the  genuine  Epicureans,  called  the  other  the  JophiJis  of  their 
Ject . 

EPICYCLE,  in  the  Ptolemaic  aftronomy,  is  a  little  circle  whofe 
center  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater ;  or  it  is  a  fmall  orb, 
which,  being  fixed  in  the  large  orb  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along 
with  it,  and  yet  by  it’s  own  peculiar  motion  carries  the  body  of  the 
planet  round  it’s  proper  center. 

The  great  circle  the  ancient  aflronomers  called  the  excentric,  or 
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defennt ,  and  along  it’s  circumference  the  center  of  the  epicycle  was 
conceited  to  move  carrying  with  it  the  planet  fixed  in  it’s  circum¬ 
ference,  which  in  it's  motion  downwards  proceeded  according  to 
the  order  of  the  ligns  ;  but,  in  moving  upwards,  contrary  to  that 
order.  The  highelt  point  of  a  planet’s  epicycle  they  called  apogee,  and 
the  lowelt  perigee. 

EPIDEMIC,  or  Epidemical  dijeafes,  among  phyficians,  imply 
thole  difeafes  which  attack,  a  great  number  of  people  at  the  fame 

time. 

Boerbaave  obferves,  that  though  every  particular  difeafe,  in  va¬ 
rious  epidemical  conlfitutions,  appear,  to  unattentive  obfervers,  the 
fame  with  regard  to  their  names,  iigns,  and  confequences  in  fome 
mcafure  ;  yet  to  thcjudicious,  they  will  appear  quite  otherwife,  fo 
as  to  require  a  different  adminidration  of  the  non-naturals,  different 
treatment,  and  different  medicines.  This  variety,  however,  in  epi¬ 
demic  difeafes,  is  fo  obfeure,  that  phyficians  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  deduce  it  from  any  abufe  of  non-naturals:  and  yet  there  are  many 
circumltances  which  make  it  highly  probable,  that  the  caufes  relide 
in  the  air,  but  depend  more  upon  the  inexplicable  variety  of  exha¬ 
lations  contained  therein,  which,  by  their  mixture  with  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  or  their  ftimulus,  injure  the  human  machine,  than 
upon  any  change  in  the  fenfible  qualities  thereof. 

Upon  the  invalion  of  any  unknown  epidemic  dillemper,  the  phy¬ 
ficians  will  receive  fome  information  with  refpe#  to  the  cure  ; 
l.  By  reducing  the  diflemper  to  fome  more  known  kind,  which  it 
mod  relembles.  2.  By  obferving  it’s  tendency  at  the  vernal  and  au¬ 
tumnal  equinoxes ;  at  which  feafons  it  is  generally  mod  prevalent. 
3.  By  attending  to  the  Ipontaneous  phaenomena  which  precede, 
accompany,  or  follow,  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  the 
better  or  worfe  (late  of  the  diforder.  4.  By  diligently  remarking 
the  benefit  or  injury  received,  from  whatever  the  patients  are  una¬ 
voidably  obliged  to  do;  and  from  whatfoeveris  taken  into,  or  d if- 
charged  out  of  the  body.  5.  By  comparing  the  cafes  of  a  great 
many  patients,  labouring  under  the  dillemper  at  the  fame  time. 
6.  By  abltaining from  all  remedies  which  are  dubious,  which  irri¬ 
tate,  and  induce  a  confiderable  change  in  the  humours,  and  there¬ 
by  obfeure  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  difeafe. 

According  to  Van  Swieten,  the  origin  of  epidemic  fevers,  and  we 
may  add  of  other  epidemic  diforuers,  is  always  from  fome  caufe  in 
common  to  the  whole  people  who  inhabit  any  particular  place: 
thus,  for  example,  when  in  befieged  cities  the  fcantinefs  of  the 
market  obliges  all  to  ufe  an  ill  courfe  of  diet  ,  hence  it  is,  that 
they  have  ulually  the  fame  courfe  and  fymptoms,  in  different  pa¬ 
tients,  and  therefore  require  the  fame  method  of  cure. 

EPIDERMIS,  in  anatomy,  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  sou,  on,  over  ;  and  dsp/xa,  fkin. 

The  epidermis  is  produced  at  the  fame  time,  and  after  the  fame 
manner,  with  the  other  parts :  it  being  found  in  foetules  of  all  ages, 
in  the  womb  :  it  has  neither  veins,  arteries,  nor  nerves  ;  whence 
it  is  infenfible.  See  Cuticula. 

EPIDIDYMIS,  in  anatomy,  a  little  round  body  on  the  back  of 
each  tellicle  ;  called  alfo  parastata. 

The  word  is  formed  of  tm,  upon,  and  tvein,  tefticle. 

See  Fistula. 

EPIGASTRIC  region,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  given  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  ;  reaching  from  the  cartilago  xiphoides,  al- 
molt  to  the  navel. 

Epigastric  vejfils,  the  arteries  and  veins  belonging  to  th eepi- 
gajlric  region;  the  former  being  branches  of  the  coeliac  artery,  and 
the  latter  of  the  iliac  veins. 

EPIGASTRIUM,  (of £X(,  upon,  and  yarn?,  belly,)  in  anatomy, 
the  middle  part  of  the  epigajlric  region. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
or  wind-pine.  It  is  often  of  the  fliape  of  an  ivy-leaf,  and  joined 
to  the  thyroide  cartilage  ;  over  which  it  appears  ere#,  immediately 
behind  the  root  of  the  tongue;  to  which  it  is  alfoconnefted  bv  it’s 
middle  ligament  by  two  lateral  ones  to  the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  by  two  pofterior  ones  to  the  arytenoide  cartilage.  In  the  a# 
of  fwallowing  it  covers  the  glottis,  or  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and 
prevents  any  thing  getting  into  it.  See  the  articles  Larynx  and 
Glottis. 

EPIGRAM,  in  poetry,  a  fhort  poem,  or  compofition  ofverfe, 
treating  of  one  thing  only,  and  whole  diftinguifhing  characters  arc 
brevity,  beauty,  and  point. 

The  wrord  epigram  fignifies  infeription  ;  for  epigrams  derive  their 
origin  from  thole  inferiptions  placed  by  the  ancients  on  their  ftatues, 
temples,  pillars,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  the  like; which,  at 
firft,  were  very  fhort,  being  fometimes  no  more  than  a  fingle  word, 
but  afterwards,  increafing  their  length,  they  made  them  in  verfe,  to 
be  the  better  retained  by  the  memory,  riiis  fhort  way  of  writing 
came  at  lait  to  be  ul'ed  upon  any  occalion  or  fubje#  ;  and  hence  the 
name  of  epigram  has  been  given  to  any  little  copy  of  verfes,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  original  application  of.  fuch  poems. 

It’s  ufual  limits  are  from  two  to  twenty  verfes,  though  fometimes 
it  extends  to  fiftv  ;  but  the  fhortcr  the  better  it  is,  and  the  more 
perfect,  as  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  kind 
of  poem  :  belides,  the  epigram,  being  only  a  fingle  thought,  ought 
to  be  exprelfed  in  a  little  compafs,  or  clle  it  lofes  it  s  force  and 
ffrength. 

Tile  beauty  required  in  an  epigram,  is  an  harmony  and  apt  agree¬ 
ment  ofall  it’s  parts,  a  fweet  fimplicity,  and  polite  language. 

The  point  is  a  lharp,  lively,  unexpected  turn  of  wit,  with  which 
an  epigram  ought  to  be  concluded.  'I  here  are  lomc  critics,  indeed, 
who  will  not  admit  the  point  in  an  epigram,  but  require  the 
thought  to  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  poem,  which  is 
ufually  the  practice  of  Catullus,  as  the  .former  is  that  of  Martial. 
It  is  allowed,  that  there  is  more  delicacy  in  the  manner  of  Gatuilus, 
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but  the  point  is  more  agreeable  to  the  general  tafie,  and  feemsto 
be  the  chief  charaderiftic  of  the  epigram. 

I  he  epigram  with  little  art  compos’d. 

Is  one  good  fentence  in  a  diftich  clos’d  ; 

Though  it  to  twenty  verfes  may  extend, 

But  bed  when  it  in  two  or  four  docs  end. 

The  epigram  in  fhortnefs  takes  delight : 

And  though  all  fubjedts  are  it’s  proper  right, 

Yet  each  of  one  alone  can  only  write. 

Two  parts  this  little  whole  mud  dill  compofe. 

Recital  of  the  fubje#,  and  the  clofe. 

To  make  this  poem  perfed,  be  your  care 
That  beauty,  points,  and  brevity  appear. 

Though  the  bed  epigrams  are  faid  to  be  fuch  as  are  comprifed  in 
two  or  four  verfes,  we  are  not  to  underdand  it  as  if  none  can  be 
perfed  which  exceed  thole  limits.  Neither  the  ancients  nor  mo¬ 
derns  have  been  fo  ferupulous  with  refped  to  the  length  of  their 
epigrams:  but,  however,  brevity  in  general  is  always  to  be  dudied 
in  thefe  compofitions. 

The  epigram  admits  of  great  variety  of  fubjeds  :  fome  are  made 
to  praife,  others  to  fatirize,  which  lad  are  much  the  eafied  ;  ill- 
nature  ferving  indead  of  point  and  wit.  Boileau’s  epigrams  are  all 
fatires  on  one  or  another.  Thofe  of  Des  Reaux  are  all  made  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  friends ;  and  thofe  of  Mad.  Scuderyarefo  many  eloges. 
The  epigram  being  only  a  fingle  thought,  it  w-ould  be  ridiculous  to 
exprefs  it  in  a  great  number  of  verfes  ;  it  mud  have  it’s  unity  like 
the  drama.  The  comedy  has  an  action  for  it’s  fubjed,  and  the 
epigram  a  thought. 

EPILEPSY,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  what  is  called  the 
falling-ficknefs,  from  the  patient’s  falling  fuddenly  to  the  ground. 

Sometimes  this  difeafe  comes  upon  the  patient  unaw’ares  ;  but  it 
more  frequently  gives  notice  of  it’s  approach,  by  a  laditude  of  the 
wliofe  body,  a  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  with  fome  didurbance  of 
the  fenfes,  unquiet  deep,  unufual  dread,  dimnels  of  fight,  and  a 
noife  in  the  ears  :  in  fome  there  is  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a  puffing  or  inflation  of  the  bread,  difficult  refpiration,  a  mur¬ 
muring  noife  in  the  belly,  foetid  dools,  a  flux  of  the  urine,  and  a 
refrigeration  of  the  joints :  in  others,  there  is  a  fenfation  as  it 
W'ere  of  cold  air,  afeending  from  the  extreme  parts  towards  the  brain 
and  heart.  At  length,  falling  fenfelefs  to  the  ground,  the  thumbs 
are  fhut  up  clofe  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  are  with  difficulty 
taken  out;  the  eyes  are  didorted  or  inverted,  fo  as  nothing  but  the 
wffiites  appear  :  all  fenfation  is  lufpended,  infomuch  that  no  fmell, 
no  noife,  nor  even  pinching  of  the  body,  is  able  to  bring  them  to 
themfel  ves :  they  froth  at  the  mouth  with  a  hiding  kind  of  noife ;  the 
tongue  is  lacerated,  or  torn  by  the  teeth,  and  there  is  a  ffiakingor 
trembling  of  the  joints.  However,  indifferent  patients  the  fymp¬ 
toms  vary  ;  for  iometimes,  indead  of  convulfive  motions,  the  limbs 
are  all  diff,  and  the  patient  is  as  immoveable  as  a  datue  :  in  infants 
the  penis  is  ere#ed ;  and  in  young  men  there  is  an  emiffion  of  the 
femen,  and  the  urine  fometimes  dreams  out  to  a  great  didance. 
At  lad  there  is  a  remiflion  of  the  fymptoms,  and  the  patients  come 
to  themfelves  after  a  longer  or  lhorter  interval ;  then  they  complain 
of  a  pain  and  heavinefs  of  the  head,  and  a  laffitude  of  all  their 
joints. 

Thefe  fits  ufually  return  on  certain  days,  or  age  of  the  moon,  but 
efpecially  about  the  new'  or  full  moon  ;  in  women,  chiefly  about  the 
time  of  mendruation  ;  and  as  to  the  prognoflics,  they  generally 
leave  the  patient  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

As  to  the  cure,  in  adults  or  grown  perlons,  it  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult;  but  in  children  it  is  jud  the  reverfe.  Bliders  laid  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head  are  of  great  ufe  a  little  before  the  fit  is  ex- 
pedted  ;  which  may  the  more  certainly  be  foreknown,  as  this  difeafe 
is  influenced  by  the  moon.  The  molt  proper  medicines  to  corre# 
the  juices  feem  to  be  native  cinnabar,  and  wild  valerian  root ;  a  dram 
of  which  may  be  taken  morning  and  evening  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  days  before  the  new  and  full 
moon.  Or,  two  fcruples  of  the  pov'der  of  wild  valerjan  root, 
mixed  with  one  of  that  of  native  cinnabar,  may  betaken  morning 
and  eveninm  Ambergris  and  mufk  are  alfo  accounted  excellent. 

It  mud  not  how'ever  be  forgot,  that  this  difeafe  owes  it’s  origin 
to  fo  many  different  caufes,  and  is  bred  in  fo  many  didcicnt  coniti- 
tutions  of  the  body,  that  the  fame  remedy  which  fuccccds  in  one 
cafe,  often  fails  in  another;  and,  therefore,  different  medicines  are 
to  be  tried,  efpecially  in  adults.  In  cafe  of  a  plethora,  bleeding  in 
the  ancles  will  be  proper.  If  the  humours  be  in  fault,  cathartics, 
iffucs,  cauteries,  and  bliders  mud  be  uled.  If  in  children  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  gripes,  or  the  breeding  of  teeth,  nothing  is  better  than 
to cleanfe  the  belly  by  milk  clyflcrs  with  a  little  Venice  foap  dif- 
folved  in  them.  Some  epileptic  powder  with  cinnabar,  or  extra#  of 
rhubarb,  and  made  into  an  electuary  with  lyrup  of  rofes  and  manna, 
may  likewife  be  given  in  proper  doles. 

During  the  fit,  too  free  an  ufe  of  volatiles,  fpmtuous  liquors,  and 
drono-  fmclls,  are  hurtful,  as  cayling  the  humours  to  flow;  too  much 
to  the  head  The  bed  method  is,  to  place  the  patient  in  an  ere# 
nodure,  and  to  rub  the  hands  and  feet  pretty  brilkly  ;  and  the  bed 
drink  is  pure  water,  which  will  mitigate,  if  not  cure,  the  fymp- 


°  When  the  difeafe  is  caufed  by  external  violence,  or  extravafations 
ff  humours  in  the  head, cinnabar  reduced  into  an  impalpable  pow- 
ier  and  given  in  large  dofes  with  other  cephalics  and  diaphorc- 

ics,  has  a  kind  of  fpecific  virtue. 

According  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  a  milk-diet  will  cure  the  mod  mve- 
erate etiletih  Mifletoe  Is  alfo  laid  to  cure  it,  as  lure  as  the  bark 
iocs  an  intermitting  fever ;  it’s  dofc  to  grown  people  is  half  a  dram 
11-  more  in  powder,  to  betaken  every  fixth  hour,  drinking  after  it 
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a  draught  of  a  itrong  infufion  of  the  fame  plant;  and  if  to  every 
ounce  of  the  powder,  a  dram  of  affa-foerida  be  added,  the  medicine 
will  be  ftill  more  cffedual.  Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  alfo  greatly 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  may  be  taken  from  tour 
grains  to  a  fcruplc.,  i'n  conferve  of  rofemarv-flowers.  If  the  difeafe 
isinv  teratc,  fomeadvife  to  give  the  following  pills  for  a  month, 
viz.  Take  caftor  and  gum  ammoniac,  of  each  eight  grains  ;  wild 
valerian  root,  half  a  fcruplc  ;  fait  of  tartar  feven  grains;  and  as 
much  tindure  of  caftor  as  is  fufficient  to  form  them  into  pillsi,  one 
of  which  makes  a  dofe.  On  every  feventh  day  a  cathartic  fliould 
be  given;  and  fomctimes,  inftead  of  the  caftor  and  gum,  filings 
of  fteel  may  be  fubftituted. 

A  decoction  of  guaiaeum,  orfalfafras,  taken  twice  a  day,  fixer 
eight  ounces  at  a  time,  and  continued  for  thirty  or  forty  days,  is 
alfo  faid  to  cure  the  epilepfy ;  cfpecially  if  male  piony  root,  or  the 
like,  be  added. 

The  following  electuary  is  alfo  recommended  as  a  moft  excellent 
and  certain  anti-epileptic':  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  pulverifed,  fix 
drams;  of  Virginia  fnake-root,  likewife  pulverifed,  two  drams; 
and  ofthefyrup  of  piony-fiowers,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
a  foft  eleduary.  The  dofe,  after  proper  evacuations,  in  adults,  is 
a  dram  ;  which  fhould  be  taken  morning  and  evening  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  afterwards  only  repeated  three  or  four  days  be¬ 
fore  the  new  or  full  moon. 

EPILESMON,  (from  £triAn$«,  I  caufe  to  forget,)  is  ufed  in  old 
medical  writers,  toexprefs  lofs  of  memory. 

EPILOGUE,  in  oratory,  the  end  or  conclufion  of  a  difeourfe, 
ordinarily  containing  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  matters  de¬ 
livered.  See  Peroration. 

Epilogue,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  fpeech  addrefied  to  the  audience 
after  the  play  is  over,  by  one  of'the  principal  adtors  therein,  ufually 
containing  fome  refledions  on  certain  incidents  in  the  play,  efpe- 
cially  thofein  the  part  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  it. 

The  epilogue  is  but  of  modern  date,  much  later  than  the  prologue: 
feveral  have  taken  the  exodium  of  the  Greek  drama  for  an  epilogue  ; 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  very  different ;  as  the  exodium  was  the 
Inft  of  the  four  parts  of  the  tragedy,  containing  the  unravelling  the 
plot,  anfwering  to  the  laft  ad  of  modern  tragedy. 

In  the  modern  tragedy,  the  epilogue  has  ufually  fomewhat  of  plea- 
fantry,  intended,  in  all  probability,  to  compole  the  paffions  raifed 
in  the  courfe  of  the  reprelentation.  This  is  ridiculedby  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  Spedator,  and  compared  to  a  merry  jigg  upon  the 
organ,  after  a  good  fermon,  to  wipe  away  any  impreffions  that  might 
have  been  made  thereby,  and  fend  the  people  away  juft  as  they 
came.  Thispradice,  however,  has  the  countenance  of  antiquity, 
for  the  Romans  had  fomething  of  the  fame  nature,  though  under 
a  different  name;  but  their  exodium  was  a  kind  of  farce  or  panto¬ 
mime,  brought  on  the  ftage  when  the  tragedy  vras  over,  to  com- 
pofe  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

EPINIKION,  (from  so u,  on,  and  viw„  vidorv,)  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry,  denotes,  1.  A  feaft,  ceremony,  or  rejoicing,  on 
occafion  of  a  vidory  obtained.  2.  A  poem  or  compofition  on  the 
fame  fubjedf. 

EPIPHANY,  a  Chriftian  feftival,  otherwife  called  the  Mani- 
feftation  of  Chrift  to  the  Gentiles,  obferved  on  the  fixth  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  in  commemoration  of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  the  three 
IVlagi,  or  wife  men,  who  came  to  adore  him,  and  bring  him  pre- 
fents. 

The  feaft  of  epiphany  was  not  originally  a  diftind  feftival,  but 
made  a  part  of  that  of  the  nativity  of  Chrift,  which  being  celebrated 
twelve  days,  the  firft  and  laft  of  which  were  high  and  chief  days  of 
folemnity,  either  of  thefe  might  properly  be  called  epiphany,  as  that 
word  fignifies  the  appearance  of  Chrift  in  the  world. 

The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  offer  gold,  frankincenfe,  and 
myrrh,  on  epiphany,  or  twelfth  day,  in  memory  of  the  offerings  of 
the  wife  men  to  the  infant  jefus. 

The  feftival  of  the  epiphany  is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  feafl  of 
beeaufe  ourSaviour  is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  on  this  day; 
and  baptifm  is  by  them  called  illumination. 

EPIPHONEMA,in rhetoric, a  fententiousexclamation, contain¬ 
ing  a  lively  remark,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  difeourfe  or  narration. 

Epiphcncma  makes  a  final  claufe. 

When  narratives  and  proofs  afford  a  caufe. 

Such  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  when,  after  difeourfing  of  the  rejedion 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles,  he  cries  out, 

“  O  the  depth  of  the  wifdorn  and  knowedge  of  God !”  &c. 

And  alfo  that  of  Virgil, 

Tanta  molis  crat  Romanam  condere  rentem  ! 

o 

“  So  great  and  arduous  an  atchievement  was  it  to  raife 
the  Roman  nation !” 

N 

This  figure  clofes  a  narration  in  a  very  advantageous  manner, 
deeply  impreffes  the  thing  upon  the  memory  of  the  reader,  and 
leaves  him  well  pleafed  with  the  fenfeand  fagacityof  the  author. 

EPIPHORA,  from  £7rt(pifx,  to  carry  with  a  force,  in  a  medicinal 
fenfe,  is  an  impetuous  flux  of  humours,  efpeciallv  an  inflammatory 
one  of  the  blood,  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  or  to  any  part 
thereof,  but  more  particularly  it  is  when  tears  trickle  down  from 
the  eyes,  in  confequence  of  obftruded  punfta  lachtyrnalia ,  or  an  in¬ 
flammatory  influx  of  the  humours  upon  the  eye. 

The  epiphora,  or  watery  eye,  alfo  called  lippitude,  and  moon¬ 
eye,  is  when  the  tears  do  not  pafs  the  pundla  lachtyrnalia,  but  run 
down  the  cheek.  Some  confound  this  with  the  JiJlula  lachryrnalis, 
beeaufe  in  both  the  teais  run  down  the  cheeks:  but  in  the  fjlula 
lachryrnalis  there  is  pus  mixed  with  the  tears.  Whatever  prevents 
the  tears  from  paffing  through  the  puncla  lachrymalia  and  nafui  dud, 


produces  an  epiphora,  as  firft,  any  tumours,  as  che  encanthis  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  eye.  Secondly,  any  accident,  as  a  wound,  burn, 
ike.  doling  up  the  pundia  lachrymalia.  Thirdly  the  deftrudion  of 
the  nafal  duel,  fourthly,  ^polypus  of  the  nofe.  Fifthly,  a  fijlula 
lachryrnalis.  Sixthly,  an  inverfion  of  the  eyelid.  See  Ectropium. 
Laftly,  an  erojion,  or  other  defed  of  the  caruncula  lachryrnalis. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  the  epiphora,  or  watery  eye,  as  a  genus  of  dif¬ 
eafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  apocenofes. 

When  this  difordcr  exifts,  it  is  more  eafy  to  difeern  than  it  is  to 
difeover  the  caufe. 

When  the  caufe  is  a  humour  in  the  angle  of  the  eye,  a  polypus. in 
the  nofe,  a  diftortion  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  fjlula  lachryrnalis,  they 
muftbc  removed.  When  a  conglutination  of  the  pun  Eta  lachrymalia 
is  the  caufe,  we  are  to  examine  whether  their  ducts  are  totally  con- 
glutinated,  or  it  is  only  their  mouths  that  are  covered,  for  i!  it  is 
after  a  burn,  or  from  a  cicatrix  after  a  wound,  &e.  a  cure  is  hardly 
to  be  hoped  for  ;  but  if  only  a  cuticle  covers  the  dud,  a  perforation 
may  be  made  with  a  needle,  and  then  a  hog’sbriftle,  or  filverwire 
may  be  oiled,  and  paffed  through,  and  continued  till  the  part  is 
healed.  If  the  caufe  is  a  total  want  of  the  caruncula  lachryrnalis,  a 
cure  cannot  be  performed,  beeaufe  that  gland  cannot  be  reftored. 

EPIPHYSIS,  (from  ez n<pvu,  to  grow  to,  or  upon,)  is  a  fmallbone 
annexed  to  the  large,  by  means  of  an  intervening  cartilage  ;  this 
cartilage  is  only  obfervable  in  growing  fubjeds,  for  in  adults  it 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  bone.  Epipiyfes  being  of  a  larger 
diameter  than  the  bone  they  belong  to,  ferve  to  render  the  articu¬ 
lation  more  firm  and  the  mufcles  inferted  into  them,  ad  with 
greater  force,  as  their  axes  are  farther  removed  from  the  center  of 
motion.  Epiphyjes  are  fometimes  feparated  from  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  miftaken  for  a  luxation,  or  a  fradure. 

Epiphyses  vermiformes,  are  two  eminences  of  the  cerebellum, 
ftiaped  like  worms,  which  keep  open  the  palfage,  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  dilating  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  we  perceive  four  emi¬ 
nences,  two  upper  and  bigger,  called  orbicular  protuberances  ;  and 
two  lower  and  lefs,  called  epiphfes  of  the  orbicular  protuberances. 

EPIPLOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  hernia,  or  tumour,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  defeent  of  the  epiploon,  or  caul,  into  th ej'crotum.  Sec 
Hernia,  andd  Entero-Epiplocele. 

EPIPLOMPHALUS  ,  or  EpiPLOOMPHALON,(ofe7r/7rXeov,caul, 
and  navel,)  in  lurgerv,  a  fpccies  of  exomphalus,  or  navel- 

rupture;  being  a  tumour  or  fvvelling  of  the  part,  occafioned  by  the 
epiploon’s  falling  into  it.  Sec  Exomphalus,  andENTERO-Epi- 

PLOMPHALUS. 

EPIPLOON,  in  anatomy,  a  fatty  membrane,  fpread  over  the 
inteftines,  and  entering  even  into  the  feveral  finuofities  thereof; 
called  aifo  the  omentum,  and  popularly  the  caul. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  wx'httiv,  to  fwim  upon,  be* 
caufe  it  feems  to  float  upon  the  inteftines. 

EPISCOPACY,  the  quality  of  epifcopal  government,  or  that 
form  of  church  difeipline,  wherein  diocefanbithops  are  eftablifhed, 
diftind  from,  and  fuperior  to,  prieftsor  prefbyters.  See  Bishop, 
See. 

EPISCOPAL,  fomething  that  belorigs  to  a  biffiop. 

I  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  E7nano7i^,  overfeer,  derived  from 
szsi O-X0T3EU,  injpicio,  1  infpeti,  or  overlook. 

Epifcopal  government,  is  the  government  of  a  diocefe,  wherein 
one  Angle  perfon,  legally  confecrated,  prefides  over  the  clergy  of  a 
whole  diftrid,  in  quality  of  head,  or  fuperintendant  thereof ;  con¬ 
ferring  orders,  and  exercifing  a  fort  of  jurifdidion. 

The  prelbyterians  rejed  and  condemn  ther/u/nz/w/eftabliffiment, 
and  account  th &  epifcopal  order  a  human  inftitution,the  mere  refult 
of  pride  and  ambition. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  or  Episcopists,  thofe  who  adhere  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  particularly  to  the  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy, 
luch  as  it  was  in  the  Romifh  church  before  the  Reformation;  who 
affedt  the  difeipline  of  bifliops,  priefts,  canons,  the  office,  or  liturgy, 
&c.  and  retain  the  greateft  part  of  the  canon  lavr,  with  the  decretals 
of  the  popes,  more  clofely  than  the  catholics  themfelves  of  feveral 
countries;  though,  as  to  matters  of  dodrine,  or  faith,  they  agree 
in  moft  points  with  theCalvinifts  or  Reformed.  In  Scotland,  the 
principal  dilfenters  arc  the  Epfcopalians. 

EPISCOPISSA,  an  ancient  term  for  a  bifhop’s  wife. 

EPI  SCOPUS  puerorum,  bijbop  of  the  boys,  a  ludicrous  kind  of  of¬ 
fice,  formerly  exercifed  in  churches,  in  that  called  the  feaft  of  fools, 
or  the  feaft  of  the  kalends. 

Thecuftqm  was,  for  fome  youth,  in  the  feaft  of  Epiphany,  to 
plait  his  hair,  that  he  might  feem  to  have  the  tonfure,  and  to  put 
on  epifcopal  garments,  and  then  to  exereife  a  fhew  of  jurifdidion, 
and  do  feveral  ludicrous  adions  ;  for  which  reafon  he  was  called 
the  bijbop  of  the  boys.  This  cullom  obtained  among  us  long  after  fc- 
veral  conltitutions  were  made  to  abolith  it. 

EPISODE,  (from  eji ,  upon,  and  sicrooos,  entry,)  is  commonly  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  feparate  incident,  ftory,  or  adion,  w  hich  an  hiftorian, 
or  poet,  inferts,  and  conneds  with  his  principal  adion  ;  tofurnifh 
out  the  work  with  a  greater  diverfity  of  events  ^though,  in  Arid- 
nefs,  all  the  particular  incidents,  whereof  the  action  or  narration  is 
compofed,  are  called  epfodcs. 

The  epifode,  in  it’s  original,  was  only  fomething  rehearfed  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  the  chorus,  or  ancient  tragedy,  for  the  diverlton 
of  the  audience.  Epfodcs  ferve  to  promote  the  adion,  to  illuftratc, 
embellilh,  and  adorn  it,  and  carry  it  to  it’s  proper  period.  Epfodcs 
are  either  abfolutely  necelfary,  or  very  requilite.  All  epfodcs  are 
incidents,  though  all  incidents  are  not  epfodcs:  beeaufe  fome  inci¬ 
dents  are  not  adventitious  to  the  action,  but  make  up  the  vciy  form 
andferiesot  it.  Examples  will  clear  up  thisdiftindionf  the  ftornt 
in  the  firft:  fEncid  of  Virgil,  driving  the  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Car¬ 
thage,  is  an  incident,  notunepijode,  beeaufe  the  hero  himfelf  and 
'  tilt 
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the  whole  body  of  his  forces  are  concerned  in  it ;  and  fo  it  is  a  direct 
and  not  a  collateral  part  of  the  main  adtion.  The  adventures  of 
Nifus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  ninth  iEneid,  arc  epifodes  t  not  inci¬ 
dents,  i.  e.  not  diredt  parts  of  the  main  action. 

It  is  particularly  by  the  art  of  epifodes  that  the  great  variety  of 
matter  which  adorns  a  poem  is  brought  into  the  principal  adtion  : 
but  though  the  epifodes  are  a  kind  of  digreffion  from  tne  fubjedt,  yet 
they  ought  to  havea  natural  relation  to  the  principal  adtion,  never 
be  far-fetched,  and  mifltbe  handled  with  judgment,  to  avoid  con. 
fufion,  and  burdening  the  fubjedt  with  too  much  adtion.  Without 
this  reltridtion,  the  e pfode  is  no  longer  probable,  and  there  appears 
an  air  of  affediation,  which  becomes  ridiculous.  Ariltotle  calls  all 
thofe  fables  epijodic,  which  abound  in  epijodes  not  neceifarily  nor  pro¬ 
perly  connected  with  each  other. 

The  molt  natural  epijodes  are.  the  propereft  to  circumftantiate  the 
principal  actions,  namely,  the  caufes,  theeffedts,  the  beginnings, 
and  the  confequences  of  it.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  ffiewn  their 
principal  art  in  this  particular  :  the  adtion  of  the  Iliad  and  that  of 
the  cEneid  were  in  themfelves  exceeding  fhort,  but  are  fo  beauti¬ 
fully  lengthened  and  diverfified  by  the  intervention  of  epifodes,  that 
they  make  up  an  agreeable  ftory,  fufficient  to  employ  the  memory 
without  overcharging  it.  See  the  article  Epic. 

Our  noble  poet  Milton  has  excelled  in  this  art :  he  has  no  other 
epijodes  than  what  naturally  arife  from  the  lubjedl,  and  yet  his  poem 
of  Paradile  Loll;  is  filled  with  a  multitude  of  aftonifhing  incidents. 
Thofe  great  actions,  the  battle  of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  by  way  of  epifode  to  this  noble  poem.  With  the  like  art, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  in  that  part  of  it  which  regards  the  fall  of 
man,  he  has  related  the  fall  of  thofe  angels  who  are  his  profelfed 
enemies;  befides  the  many  other  beauties  of  fuch  an  epifode,  it’s 
running  parallel  with  the  great  adtion  of  the  poem,  hinders  it  from 
breaking  unity  fo  much  as  another  epifode  would  have  done,  that  had 
notfo  great  an  affinity  with  the  principal  fubjedt. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  epifodes  are  notadiions,  but  parts 
of  adtions;  that  they  are  not  added  to  the  adtion  and  matter  of  the 
poem,  but  make  the  adtion  and  matter  themfelves,  as  the  members 
make  the  body  ;  that,  of  courfe,  they  are  not  to  be  fetched  from  elfe- 
where,  but  raifed  from  the  ground,  or  balls,  of  the  adtion ;  that  they 
are  not  united  and  connected  with  the  adtion,  but  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  that  all  parts  of  an  adtion  arc  not  fo  many  epifodes,  but  only 
fuch  as  are  amplified,  and  extended  with  particular  eircumftances; 
and,  laftly,  that  their  union  with  each  other  is  neceffary  in  the 
ground  of  the  epifode ,  and  probable  in  the  circumltances. 

EPISODIC,  in  poetry.  A  poem  isfaid  to  be  epijodic,  when  it  is 
fwelled  with  unneceffary  incidents  ;  and  it’s  epifodes  are  not  necef- 
farily,  nor  properly,  connedted  with  each  other. 

It  has  been  alferted  by  Ariltotle,  that  thofe  tragedies  are  moll  de¬ 
fective,  whofe  epifodes  have  no  connection,  or  dependence  on  each 
other,  which  he  calls  epijodic ,  or  fuperaoundant  in  epfodes ;  becaufe 
fo  many  little  epifodes  can  never  compofe  one  whole  one,  but  ne- 
ceflarily  remain  in  a  viciops  plurality. 

EPISPASTIC,  in  medicine,a  topical  remedy,  which  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  attracts  the  humours  to 
that  part.  See  Vesicatory  and  Blister. 

EPIS  TLE,  denotes  the  fame  with  a  miffive  letter  ;  but  is  now 
chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  ancient  wwitings,  as  the  epiflcs  of  St. 
Paul,  epijlles  of  Cicero,  epiflks  of  Pliny,  &c.  See  the -article  Let¬ 
ter. 

A  complete  Lift  of  St.  Paul’s  Epifles  in  the  order  of  time,  with 
the  places  where,  and  the  times  when  they  were  written. 


Epijlles. 

1  Theflalonians 

2  Theflalonians 

Galatians 

t  Corinthians 

1  Timothy 

Titus 

2  Corinthians 
Romans 
Ephefians 
2  Timothy 
Philippians 
Coloffians 
Philemon 
Hebrews 


\ 


Places. 

Corinth  — 


{ 


Corinth,  or 
Ephefus 
Ephefus 
Macedonia  — 

{Macedonia,  or  'l 
near  it  / 

Macedonia  — - 
Corinth  — 
Rome  — 

Rome  — 

Rome  — 

Rome  — 

Rome  — 

Rome  or  Italy 


A.  D. 

—  —  52 

Near  the  end  of  —  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53 
The  beginning  of —  56 

—  —  56 

Before  the  end  of  ,56 

About  October  57 

About  February  58 

About  April  —  61 

About  May  —  61 

Before  the  end  of  62 

Before  the  end  of  62 

Before  the  end  of  62 

In  the  fpring  of  63 


A  View  of  the  feven  Catholic  Epifles,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  were 
written  to  Chrilfians  in  general,  and  the  Revelation,  with  the 
places  where,  and  the  times  when  they  were  writ. 


Epijlles. 

The  Epijlle  of  St.  James 
The  2  Epifles  of  St.  Peter 
St,  John’s  ill  Epfle 
His  2d  and  3d  Epijlles 
The  Epfle  of  St.  J  ude 
The  Revelation  of  St. 
John 


Places. 

J  udxa 
Rome 
Ephefus 
Ephefus 
Unknown 

{Patmos  orj 
Ephefus  j 


A.  D. 

61  or  beginning  of  62 

—  —  64 

About  80 

Between  80  and  90 

-  64  or  65 

—  —  95  °r  96 


With  refpedt  to  the  general  defign  of  thefe  feveral  epifles ,  it  is 
obferved  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  is  defervedly  efteemed  an  excellent 
and  ufeful  expofitor,  that  the  Epijlle  to  the  Romans  is  intended  to  fix 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chrilfians  to  whom  it  is  addrelfed  a  jull  fenfe  of 
the  excellency  of  the  gofbel,  and  to  engage  them  to  adt  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  their  proleffion  of  it :  the  Epijlles  to  the  Corinthians  are 
defigned  to  rbfolve  fome  important  queries propofed  by  them,  and  to 


correct  the  various  criminal  irregularities  and  diforders,  of  which 
they  were  guilty. 

The  principal  defign  of  the  Epfle  to  the  Galatians  was  to  alTert 
and  vindicate  the  apoftle’s  authority  and  doctrine,  and  to  confirm 
the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the  faith  of  Chrilt,  efpecially  with  refined 
to  the  important  point  of  juftification ;  to  expofie  the  errors  that 
were  introduced  among  them,  and  to  revive  thofe  principles  of 
Ehriltianity  which  he  had  already  taught  them. 

In  the  Epijlle  to  the  Ephefians,  the  apoltle  endeavours  to  eflabliffi 
them  in  the  faith;  and  to  this  end  to  give  them  more  exalted  views 
of  the  divine  love  and  the  excellence  of  Chrilt;  to  (hew 'them  that 
they  were  now,  though  Gentiles,  made  partakers  of  equal  privileges 
with  the  Jews ;  to  encourage  them,  by  his  own  example  and  concern 
for  their  welfare;  and  to  engage  them  to  the  pradice  of  duties  be¬ 
coming  their  Chriltian  charader. 

Th  $  Epfle  to  the  Philippians  is  defigned  to  comfort  them  under 
the  concern  they  felt  on  his  account ;  to  check  a  party-fpirit  that 
had  broke  out  among  them,  and  to  promote  union  and  affection  to 
guard  them  againlt  the  fedudion  of  judaizing  teachers;  to  fupport 
them  under  their  trials,  and  to  infpirc  them  with  an  ambition  of  ex¬ 
celling  in  ornamental  and  diftinguifhed  attainments. 

The  Epfle  to  the  Coloffians  is  defigned  to  excite  them  to  a  tem¬ 
per  and  con  dud  worthy  of  their  facrcd  charader,  and  to  fecurethem 
from  the  influence  of  thofe  pagan  fophills  or  Jewifh  bigots,  who 
endeavoured  to  feduce  them  from  the  purity  of  the  Chriltian  faith. 

L  he  two  Epifles  to  the  Theflalonians  are  intended  to  confirm 
them  in  their  adherence  to  the  Chriltian  faith,  and  to  engage  them, 
from  the  fufferings  they  had  already  endured,  and  the  extraordinary 
charader  they  had  hitherto  maintained,  to  make  great  advances,  and 
to  excel  (till  more  in  religion  and  virtue;  and  alfo  to  rectify  lome 
erroneous apprehenfionsthey entertained  about  theccnningof  Chrilt, 
and  to  direct  them  in  the  proper  exereife  of  Chriltian  difeipline. 

The  firlt  Epijlle  to  Timothy  was  partly  intended  to  dirtd  him  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  chooling  proper  ferfqns  for 
the  various  offices  it  required ;  and  partly  to  caution  him  againlt  the 
influence  of  judaizing  teachers,  to  urge  him  to  pay  a  conlfant  regard 
to  the  intereifs  of  pradical  religion,  and  to  animate  him  to  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  zeal.  The  fecond  EpijVe  prepares  Timothy  for  the 
fufferings  that  awaited  him,  forewarns  him  of  the  apoltafy  that  was 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  church,  and  animates  him  to  the  perfe- 
vering  dilcharge  of  every  part  of  the  minilterial  office. 

Th c  Epftle  to  Titus  contains  a  variety  of  prudential  inflrudions 
and  cautions. 

The  defign  of  the  Epftle  to  the  Hebrews  was  to  confirm  the 
Jewifh  Chrilfians  in  the  faith  and  pradice  of  the  gofpel,  which 
they  might  be  in  danger  of  deferting  through  the  inlinuations  or  ill- 
treatment  of  their  perfecutors. 

Sr.  James,  in  his  Epftle,  aims  to  corred  thofe  errors,  both  in 
dodrine  and  pradice,  into  which  the  Jewifh  Chrilfians  had  fallen, 
which  might  offierwife  have  produced  fatal  confequences :  and  then 
to  elfablilh  the  faith  and  animate  the  hope  of  fincere  believers  un¬ 
der  their  prefent  and  approaching  fufferings. 

The  Epifles  of  St.  Peter  are  defigned  to  induce  the  Chrilfian  con¬ 
verts  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  maintain  a  conduct  inoffen- 
live  and  amiable;  to  fupport  them  under  their  trials,  and  to  cn- 
couiage  their  conftancy,  notwithlfanding  the  artifices  of  falfe  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  perlecutiop  of  their  moll  inveterate  enemies. 

The  leading  defign  of  St.  John,  in  his  firlf  Epfle,  is,  to  evince 
the  vanity  of  faith  feparate  trom  morality  and  good  works;  to  in- 
fpire  the  minds  of  Cflriftians  with  mutal  love,  and  to  guard  them 
againft  the  fnarcs  and  efforts  of  Antichrilf,  and  of  all  who  were  en¬ 
dued  with  his  fpirit. 

The  Epfle  of  J  ude  deferibes  the  charadcrs  of  the  falfe  teachers, 
reprefents  the  divine  judgments  which  fuch  perfons  had»reafon  to 
expect,  and  thus  cautions  Chrilfians  againlf  being  perverted  by 
them. 

EPISTOLARES,  among  the  Romans,  under-fecretarics  to  the 
magifer  ferinii  ep'folarum,  or  feretary  who  wrote  the  emperor’s  let¬ 
ters.  They  were  thirty-four  in  number.  See  Magister. 

EPISTOLARY,  fomething  belonging  to  an  epiltle. 

The  art  of  eplfolary  writing  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  enter¬ 
taining  and  inltrudive.  The  Romans  ranked  it  in  the  number  of 
liberal  and  polite  accomplilbments.  As  the  matter  of  an  epilfle  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  converfation,  it  fhould  not  differ  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  expreflion ;  and  therefore,  all  pomp  and  ftudy  of  language  is_ 
not  only  needlefs  but  very  improper :  the  molt  plain  and  eafy  way  of 
conveying  ourthoughts  mult  certainly  be  belt,  as  being  molt  natural. 
Purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  jultnels  of  conftrutio  1,  joined 
with  perfpicuity,  are  the  chief  properties  of  this  ltyle.  However,  it 
is  proper  to  obferve,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  epijtolary  writings,  in 
o-eneral,  as  unavoidably  renders  them  obfeure,  fince  the  writer  palles 
by  many  things,  as  being  well  known  to  him  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addreffed,  which  muff  be  laid  open  to  a  Itranger,  before  he  can  fully 
comprehend  what  is  laid.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cpiftles  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  whether  facred  or  profane,  are  fo  difficult  to  be  underftood. 

Epistolary  is  likewile  fometimes  applied  to  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  authors,  who  have  written exprefsly  on  epilfles  or  letters. 

EPISTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  that  which  is 
fuppofed  of  one  thing,  is  affirmed  of  another;  and  the  fame  w  ord  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  each  member  or  lentence;  or,  according  tu 
the  poet, 

Epifroploe  more  fentenccs  doth  clofe  _ 

With  the  lame  words,  whether  in  verfe  orprofe. 

Thus,  “  Are  they  Hebrews?  foam  I.  Are  they  Ifraelitesr  fb 
am  I.  Are  they  of  the  Itock  of  Abraham  r  fo  am  1,”  6ic.  2  Cor. 
xi.  22.  To  give  another  example:  “  We  are  born  in  forrow  ; 
pafs  our  time  in  forrow  ;  end  our  days  in  forrow.  ’ 
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EPITAPH,  a  monumental  infcription,  in  honour  or  memory  of 
a  perfon  deceafcd  ;  or  an  infcription  engraven  or  cut  on  a  tomb,  to 
mark  the  time  of  a  perfon’s  departure,  his  name,  family,  aqd  ufu- 
aliy,  fomeeulogium  of  his  virtues,  or  good  qualities;  alfothekind 
of  death,  and  calling  upon  palfengers  and  fpedtators  to  a  ferious 
refledion  on  mortality,  and  the  lubricous  Hate  of  life  they  are  now 
in,  and  themfelves  taken  from. 

The  French  have  a  proverb,  Menteur  comme  line  epitaphe  ;  he  lyes 
like  an  epitaph \  alluding  to  characters  fometimes  given,  which  are 
abfolutcly  falfe. 

In  epitaphs,  the  dead  perfon  is  fometimes  introduced  bv  way  of 
profopopacia,  f peaking  to  the  living.  At  Lacedaemon,  epitaphs  were 
only  allowed  to  thole  who  died  in  battle.  The  reft  of  the  Greeks 
allowed  of  epitaphs,  the  form  of  which  was  generally  as  follows  ; 

NIKON  ZHNQN02 
XPHETE  XAIPE. 

Nicon,  fonofZcnon, 

Good  man,  happinefs  to  you  ! 

The  Romans,  in  their  epitaphs,  introduced  their  dead  fpeaking; 
of  which  we  have  a  fine  inftance,  worthy  the  Auguftan  age,  where¬ 
in  the  dead  wife  thus  addrelfes  her  furviving  hulband  : 

Immatura  pen  :  fed  tu,  feiicior,  annos  >  , 
frive  tuos,  conjux  optime ,  vive  meos. 

“  I  dy’d  in  prime: — but  thou,  morehappv,  live, 

Yea  live,  dear  hulband,  all  your  years  ;  live  mine.” 

Epitaph  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  eloges,  either  in  profe  or  in 
verfe,  compofed  without  any  intent  to  be  engraven  on  tombs  :  we 
have  abundance  of  fuch  epitaphs,  forrte  of  them  ludicrous  and  fatiri- 
cal,  others  grave. 

The  following  epitaphs,  bcfidcs  many  others,  are  worth  record¬ 
ing.  That  of  Alexander : 

Sufficit  huic  tumulus,  cui  von  fufficeret  orbis: 

“  This  tombfuffices  him  the  world  could  not  fuffice.” 

That  of  Newton : 

Isaacum  Newton, 
fh/e/n  immortalem 
Tefantur  tempus,  natura,  caelum y 
Aiortalem  hoc  marrnor 
Fatetur. 

i.e.  “  lfaac  Newton,  to  -whom  Time,  Nature,  and  the  Heavens, 
aferibed  immortality,  is  by  this  marble  tomb  proved  to  be  no  more 
than  mortal.” 

Wefhall  only  fubjoin  to  the  above,  the  following  epitaph  on  an 
univerfal  fubjedt  : 

“  Afk  not  who  ended  here  his  fpan: 

His  name,  reproach,  and  praile  was  Man. 

Did  no  great  deeds  adorn  his  courfe? 

No  deed  of  his,  but  fhew’d  him  worfe  ; 

One  thing  was  great,  which  God  fupply’d. 

He  fuffer’d  human  life — and  dy’d. 

What  points  of  knowledge  did  he  gain  ? 

That  life  was  facred  all — and  vain : 

’  \  Sacred  how  high,  and  vain  how  low  ? 

He  knew’  not  here,  but  dy’d  to  know'.” 

EPITASIS,  (of  eniT£ iva,  I  heighten,)  in  ancient  poetry,  the  fe- 
cond  part  or  divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem,  wherein  the  plot,  entered 
upon  in  the  firft  part,  or  protafts,  was  carried  on,  heightened,  and 
W'orked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  it’s  ftate  or  height,  called  catajlafis. 
See  Protasis,  Catastasis,  Drama,  Sc c. 

EPITHALAMIUM,  in  poetry,  a  nuptial  fong,  or  eompofition, 
in  praife  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  praying  for  their  profperity, 
for  a  happy  offspring,  &c. 

*  Among  the  Greeks,  the  married  pair  were  no  fooner  bedded,  than 
the  young  men  and  maids  gathered  round  their  door,  dancing,  and 
tinging  the  ephhalamium,  fhouting,  and  ftamping  w'ith  their  feet, 
with  intention  todrown  the  maid’s  cries.  When  they  returned  again 
in  the  morning,  to  falute  the  married  couple,  they  fung  the  exiSahu- 
(j.u  syecTiv.u,  fo  named  from  the  defign  of  them,  which  w'as,  toaw'ake 
and  call  up  the  bridegroom  and  bride;  as  thofe  fung  the  nHht  be¬ 
fore  were  defigned  to  difpofe  them  to  fleep,  and  on  that  account 
were  termed  niriOaXauuu  noi^elw.. 

This  kind  of  poetry  is  very  ancient :  the  forty-fourth  pfalm,  and 
the  book  of  Canticles,  have  been  confidcred  as  fpeeimens  of  the 
epithalamium. 

EPITHEM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomentation,  or  remedy  of 
a  fpirituous  aromatic  kind,  applied  externally  to  the  regions  of  the 
heart,  liver,  Sec.  to  (Lengthen  and  comfort  the  fame,  or  to  correct 
fome  intemperature  thereof.  Sec  the  article  Fomentation. 

There  are  principally  three  kinds  of  thefe  external  applications, 
the  liquid,  the  lolid,  and  the  foftor  poultice-kind.  The  liquid  epi- 
thems  are  fometimes  eonfidcrably  thick;  but  when  they  are  intended 
to  penetrate  deep,  they  are  much  better  if  very  thin  and  fluid.  As 
to  the  part  to  which  the  epiihem  is  immediately  applied,  it  is  not  what 
ft  is  always  intended  to  adt  upon,  as  this  frequently  lies  deep  within: 
ihcepithems,  therefore,  intended  for  this  purpofe,(hould  contift  of  the 
molt  penetrating  ingredients,  for  which  reafon  aftringents  and  infpif- 
fating  remedies  can  be  of  no  ule ;  but  in  this  form  hot  wine  alone  is 
fometimes  ufed  as  an  epithem,  and  often  fuch  medicines  as  are  not  to 
be  fafely  taken  inwardly,  fuch  as  highly  redtified  fpirits,  preparations 
of  lead,  henbane,  mandrake,  and  other  poifonous  plants,  and  the 
like:  but  wc  are  carefully  to  remember  inregard  to  thefe,  that  the 
pores  arc  capable  of  abiorbing  them,,  and  ought  therefore  to  know 
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the  effedfs  they  are  capable  of  producing,  w'hen  thus  abforbed  in  the 
body.  As  to  the  vehicle  of  the  liquid  epi them's,  they  are  various, 
as  linen  or  woollen  cloths,  lilk,  ftupes,  toafted  bread,  &c.  They 
are  in  fome  cafes  to  be  applied  hot,  in  others  cold ;  when  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  refolve,  penetrate,  and  attract,  then  the  hot  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred;  but  thefe  are  injurious  to  parts  conftriifted  bv  intenfe  cold. 

The  dry  epitherns  are  medicated  powders,  ufually  fewed  up  in  a 
cloth,  and  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  bodv  ;  for  which  purpofc 
the  powders  mud  be  coarfe.  Sown  times  the  liquid  epitherns  are  added 
to  the  dry,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  confiftence,  fuch  as  may  be 
fpread  upon  cloth,  and  applied. 

Epithem,  volatile, epithema  volatile,  a  form  of  medicine  preferibed 
in  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ordered  to  be  made  of  equal 
weights  of  common  turpentine  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  The 
turpentine  is  to  be  kept  continually  ftirring  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
fpirit  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  white  mafs. 

The  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ufed  in  this  mixture  muff  not  be  that 
made  in  the  common  way,  w’ith  the  addition  of  quick-lime,  but 
with  the  alkali  fait. 

EPITHET,  inpoetry  and  rhetoric,  an  adjedtive  cxprefllng  fome 
quality  of  a  fubftantive  to  which  it  is  joined:  or  fuch  an  adjedtive  as 
is  annexed  to  fuhftantives  by  way  of  ornament  and  ill  nitration,  not 
to  make  up  an  effential  part  of  the  defeription.  Nothing,  favs 
Ariftotlc,  tires  the  reader  more  than  too  great  a  redundancy  epi¬ 
thets,  or  epithets  placed  improperly ;  and  yet  nothing  is  fo  effential 
in  poetry  as  a  proper  ufe  of  them.  The  writings  of  the  belt  poets 
are  full  of  them,  especially  Virgil. 

We  may  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  epithets,  viz.  I .  Thofe  which 
add  a  new  idea  quite  diftindt  from  the  general  nature  of  a  fubltan- 
tive.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies  : 

Inter  cunflantes  cecidit  morihunda  miniflros. 

And,  2  Thofe  which  bring  with  them  fome  light  and  ornament, 
but  not  new  ideas.  Thus  the  fame  poet, 

Tirnida:  dam  a:,  cervique  fugaecs. 

The  firft  kind  of  epithets  entertains  the  mind  w’ith  a  more  agree¬ 
able.  variety;  but  thofe  of  the  fecond  require,  perhaps,  more  care 
and  judgment  in  the  proper  choice  of  them.  For  inftance,  becaufe 
Virgil  has  faid,  “  the  fearful  deer  and  fleeing  flags,”  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  thefe  epithets  arc  applicable  whenever  fta^s  and  deer 
fhall  happen  to  be  mentioned:  they  are  proper  in  the  pTace  where 
he  ules  them,  but  may  not  be  fo  always. 

Epithet  is  alio  ufed  forafurname,  or  a  perfon ’s  fccond  anDel- 
latibn.  n 

Epithets  Were  anciently  bellowed  very  frankly,  either  on  account 
of  excellencies  or  deledts  of  the  body  or  mind  ;  kings  themfelves 
were  not  exempted  from  them.  Hence  thofe  epithets  fo  frequent  in 
hiftorv,  as  Edward  Longflianks,  Richard  Coeurde  Leon,  Edmund 
Iron-iide,  Richard  Crook-back,  John  Lack-land,  See. 

Nor  have  the  French  ufed  their  kings  any  better:  witnefs  their 
Charles  the  Simple,  Louis  the  Lazy ,  faineant  (Ludovicus  nihil  fa- 
ciens),  Pepin  the  Short,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  le  begue. 

EPIIOME,  (from  £7rjlfp.v£iv,  refecare,  to  retrench,  cutoff,)  an 
abridgment,  or  a  reduction  of  the  principal  matters  of  a  larger  book 
into  a  little  compafs.  See  Abridgment. 

It  is  a  popular  objection  againft  the  epitomising  of  authors,  that  it 
frequently  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  originals.  ‘Thus  the  lofs  of  the 
hiftorian  Trogus  Pompcius  is  attributed  to  his  epitomizer  Juftin, 
and  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  Livy  to  Luc.  Florus. 

EPI  I  RITES,  (from  fwiand  ly/lof,  third,)  in  profody,  a  foot  con¬ 
fiding  of  four  fyllables,  three  long  and  one  fliort. 

Grammarians  reckon  four  fpecies  ofepitrites ;  the  firft,  confiding 
of  an  iambus  and  fpondee,  as  fdiutdntcs:  the  fecond  of  a  trochee 
and  fpondee,  as  clncitdti ;  the  third  of  a  fpondee  and  an  iambus,  as 
com  muni cans  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  a  fpondee  and  trochee,  as  inedniare. 

EP1TROCHASMUS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  we  flightly 
pafs  over  feveral  things  ofgicat  moment,  by  only  mentioning  Them 
in  general.  Such  is  the  faying  of  Caefar,  Eeni,  vidi,  vici. 

EP1TROPUS,  a  kindofjudge,  or  rather  an  arbitrator,  which 
the  Greek  Chriftians  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  eledt  in 
the  feveral  cities,  to  terminate' the  differences  that  a  rife  among 
them,  and  avoid  carrying  them  before  the  Turkifh  magiftrates. 
Sec  Arbitrator. 

In  the  New  Teftament,  etrnqo'x©'  denotes  the  Howard  of  a  houf- 
hold,  rendered  in  the  vulgatc procurator. 

EP1ZEUXJS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  where  the  fame  word  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  fame  fenfe,  without  any  others  intervening,  and  fuited 
to  exprefs  anger,  furprife,  furrow,  and  feveral  other  paffions  : 

Epizeuxis  twice  a  word  repeats, 

Whate’e-r  the  theme  or  fubjedt  be  it  treats  : 

thus  age,  age;  adefc,  -adffc ;  that  of  Virgil,  nunc,  nunc  infurgite 
remis;  and,  Ah!  poor,  poor  twain!  arc  inilances  of  it.  See  Mat¬ 
thew  xxiii.  37. 

EPLOYE',  in  heraldry.  An  eagle  eploye,  is  what  in  Englifh  we 
more  ulually  call  an  eagle  dif played ,  or  a  fpread  eagle.  See  Dis¬ 
played.  1  ■ 

EPOCHA,  in  chronology,  a  term  or  fixed  point  of  time,  w-hencc 
the  fuceeeding  years  are  numbered  or  accounted.  See  the  article 
HSra. 

The  mod  remarkable  epochas  are  thofe  that  follow. 

Epocha  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  computation 
of  the  Jews,  called  alfo  the  Jewifh  epocha ,  is  the  year  of  the  J  ulian 
period  952,  anfwcring to  the  year  before  ChriH  3761*  and  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  7th  day  of  October.  Hence,  fubtradting  952  years 
from  any  given  year  of  the  Julian  period,  the  remainder's  the  year 
of  the  Jewifh  epocha  correfponding  thereto.  Thus,  c.  gr.  the  year 
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1789,  being  the  6, 5o2d  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  the  5550th  vear 
of  the  Jewifn  epoch  it ,  or  lince  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  epocha 
is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Jews. 

Epocha  of  the  deluge.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text,  there  are 
165b  years  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge;  1307,  according  to 
the  Samaritan;  2242,  according  to  Eufebius  and  the  Septuagint ; 
2256,  according  to  Jofephus  and  the  Septuagint ;  2262,  according 
to  Julius  Africanus,  Petavius,  and  the  Septuagint ;  and  2255,  ac¬ 
cording  to  j  acldon.  I  n  following  the  Hebrew  text,  this  epocha  be¬ 
gins  in  the  year  2366  of  the  Julian  period. 

Epocha  of  the  Olympiads,  ufed  principally  by  the  Greeks,  had 
it’s  origin  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  at  the 
beginning  of  every  fifth  year.  This  epocha  begins  776  years  before 
the  incarnation,  or  in  the  3938th  of  the  Julian  period 

Epocha,  Varronian,  of  the  building  of  Rome,  is  fixed  753  years 
before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  and  in  the  3961  ff  of  the  Julian  period. 

Epocha  of  Nabonufjar  king  sf  Babylon,  made  ufe  of  by  Ptolemy, 
Ccnforinus,  and  feveral  other  authors,  began  747  years  before  the 
incarnation,  and  in  the  3967th  of  the  Julian  period. 

Epocha,  Julian,  is  the  firft  year  of  J  ulius  Caffar’s  correAing  the 
calendar,  ftands  45  years  before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  and  coincides 
with  the  4669th  of  the  Juiian  period. 

Epocha  ofChriJl.  The  Chriliian  world  generally  reckoned  from 
the  epocha  of  the  creation,  the  building  of  Rome,  the  confuls  re- 
gifter,or  the  emperor's  reign,  till  about  500  years  after  Chrilt,  when 
the  epocha  of  the  nativity  of  our  blelfed  Lord  was  introduced  by 
Dionyfius  Exiguus.  He  began  his  account  from  the  conception  or 
incarnation,  properly  called  Lady  day.  Mod  countries  in  Europe, 
however,  at  prefent  reckon  from  the  firft  of  January  next  following, 
except  the  court  of  Rome,  where  the  epocha  of  the  incarnation  dill 
obtains  for  the  date  of  their  bulls  and  briefs  But  here  we  are  to 
obferve,  that  there  are  different  opinions  touching  the  year  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth.  Capellus  and  Kepler  fix  it  at  about  the  748th  year 
from  the  building  of  Rome.  Deckar  and  Feta vi  us  place  the  incar¬ 
nation  in  the  749th  of  Rome.  Scaliger  and  Voffius  make  it  fall  on 
the  751ft  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  Bede,  &c.  fix  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  year  751  of  Rome;  the  diverlity  of  thefe  opinions 
proceeding  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  Herod  the  Great’s  death, 
who,  as  is  evident  from  the  Evangclifts,  was  living  at  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  the  taxation  ofCyrenius,  and  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  be¬ 
ginning  his  miniftry.  But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  it  isgcnerallv  agreed, 
that  as  to  computation  and  ufe,  the  common  epocha  is  to  be  followed, 
which  places  the  birth  of  Lhrift  in  the  4713th  of  the  Julian  pe¬ 
riod,  although  the  true  birth  rather  correfponds  with  the  4711th  of 
the  fame  period. 

Epocha  Dioclefian ,  or  Epocha  of  martyrs,  called  alfo  the  aera  of 
the  Cophti  or  Egyptians,  becaufe  the  emperor  Dioclefian  made  a 
great  many  martyrs  in  Egypt,  begins  in  the  283d  year  of  our  Lord, 
the  4997th  of  the  Julian  period. 

Epocha  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet,  ufed  among  the 
Turks,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  5335,  anfwering  to  the  year 
of  Chrift  622. 

Epocha,  Tezdejerdic,  or  Perftan,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
5344,  anfwering  to  the  year  631 . 

"  To  reduce  the  years  of  one  epocha  to  thofe  of  another,  obferve  the 
following  rule  :  add  the  given  year  of  an  epocha  to  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  correfponding  with  its  rife,  and  that  will  give  the 
year  of  the  period. 

A  Table  of  the  moft  remarkable  Epochas,  or  Mr  as  and  Events. 

N.  B.  the  years  before  Chrift  are  thofe  before  the  Er  K|  o'  ^ 

reputed  year  of  his  birth,  and  not  reckoned  back  g.=f- 
from  the  firft  year  of  his  age,  as  is  generally  a.  = 
done  in  fuch  tables. 
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rhe  creation  of  the  world  — 

rhe  deluge,  or  Noah’s  flood  — - 

Affyrian  monarchy,  founded  by  Nimrod 
rhe  birth  of  Abraham  —  — 

rhe  deftruAion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
kingdom  of  Athens  founded  by  Cecrops 
Mofes  receives  the  Ten  Commandments 
rhe  entrance  of  the  lfraelites  into  Canaan 
rhe  deftruAion  of  Troy  — 

The  beginningof  king  David’s  reign 
Solomon’s  temple  founded  — 

The  Argonautic  expedition  — 

Lycurgus  formed  his  excellent  laws  — 

Arbaces,  the  firft  king  of  the  Modes  — 
Mandaucus,  thefeeond  —  — 

Sofarmus,  the  third 

The  beginning  of  the  Greek  Olympiads  — 

Artica,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Medes  — 

The  Catonian  epocha  of  the  building  of  Rome 
The  rera  of  Nabonaffar  ~y~  ~ 

The  deftrudVion  of  Samaria  by  Salmancfe 
The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  reeord  — 

Cardicea,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Medes 
Phraortes,  the  fixth  —  — 

Cyaxares,  the  feventh  • 

The  firft  Babylonifii  captivity,  by  Nebuchadnezzar 410/ 
The  long  war  ended  between  the  Medes  and  1  4m 

Lydians  —  —  “7.  ,  .-•/ 

The' fecond  Babylonifii  captivity,  and  birth  of  I 

Cyrus  —  —  J 

The  deftruAion  of  Solomon’s  temple  — 
Nebuchadnezzar  Itruck  with  madnefs 
Daniel’s  vifion  of  the  four  monarchies  — 
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Table  of  Epochas  continued. 

Cyrus  begins  to  reign  in  Babvlon  _ 

Lftablifiimcnt  of  Roman  confuls  _  _ 

The  battle  of  Marathon  _  _ 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  [Ahafucrusj  begins  to"! 

reign  —  —  —  / 

The  beginningof  Daniel’s  feventy  weeks  of  years 
The  beginning  of  the  Pcloponncfian  war  — 
Beginning  of  Daniel’s  weeks,  according  to  Scaliger 

Alexander’s  viAory  at  Arbela  —  _ 

His  death  —  —  — 

The  captivity  of  100,000  Jew’s  by  Ptolemy 
The  Cololfus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an”l 
earthquake  —  —  — 

Antiochus  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater 
Archy medes  murdered  at  Syracufe 
Jafon  butchers  the  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem 
Corinth  pluridcred  and  burnt  by  conful  Mummius 
Julius Caefar  invaded  Britain  —  — 

He  correAed  the  calendar  —  — 

Was  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe  —  — 

Herod  made  king  of  Judea  —  — 

Agri[>pa  builds  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  — ■ 

The  true  year  of  Chrift’s  birth  —  — 

The  death  of  Herod  —  —  — 

The  Chrijlian  Mr  a  begins  here. 

Dionyfian  or  vulgar  tera  of  Chrift’s  birth  47*3 

The  true  year  of  his  crucifixion  [Friday  April  3d]  4746 
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The  deftruAion  of  Jerufalem 

The  long  wall  in  Britain,  built  by  Adrian  4833 

Epocha  Dioclefian,  or  of  Martyrs  —  —  4997 

The  PiAs  defeated  in  Britain  by  Conftantius  5OI9 
Thecouncil  of  Nice  —  —  —  5038 

The  death  of  Conftantine  the  Great  —  5050 

The  Saxons  invited  into  Britain  —  —  5*58 

Papal  Hierarchy,  commenced  by  Boniface  II I.  T 

who  affumed  the  title  of  Oecumenical  BilhopJ  °°  9 

Arabian  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed  5335 

The  death  of  the  falfe  prophet  Mohammed  534 

The  Perfian  Yefdegerd  —  —  5344 

The  art  of  printing  difeovered  —  —  6153 

The  Reformation  begun  by  Martin  Luther  6230 

Reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Gregory  —  6295 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  —  —  6371 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  born,  December  25th  —  6355 

EleAed  fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.  Camb.  —  63805674 

Invented  the  fluxions  —  —  63825676 

Made  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  —  6416  5710  1 

Knighted  by  queen  Anne  —  —  641857121 

Died  March  20th  — ,  —  —  644057341 

See  further  on  this  fubjeA  in  the  article  Event. 

EPODE,  E9ra)3©^,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  6r  laft  part  of  the 
ode ;  the  ancient  ode,  or  fong,  being  divided  into ftrophe,  antiftrophe, 
and  epode. 

The  epode  was  fungby  the  priefts,  ftanding  ftill  before  the  altar, 
after  all  the  turns  and  returns  of  the  ftrophe  and  antiftrophe,  and 
was  not  confined  to  any  precife  number  or  kind  of  verfes. 

The  epode  is  now  a  general  name  for  all  Tiinds  of  little  verfes  that 
follow  one  or  more  great  ones,  of  what  kind  foever  they  be ;  and,  in 
this  fenfe,  a  pentameter  is  an  epode  after  an  hexameter.  And  as 
every  little  verfe,  which,  being  put  after  another,  clofes  the  period, 
is  called  epode !  hence,  the  6th  book  of  Horace  s  odes  is  intitled. 
Liber  Epodon ,  Book  of  Epodes,  becaufe  the  verfes  are  all  alternately 
long  and  fhort,  and  the  fhort  ones  generally,  though  not  always, 
■dole  the  fenfe  of  the  long  one. 

EPOMIS,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  mufcular,  or  flelhy  prtrt  of 

the  fhoulder,  reaching  up  to  the  neck.  See  Dfltoides. 

EPOMPHALION,  in  medicine,  any  application  to  the  navel. 

EPOPOEIA,  in  poetry,  the  ftory,  fable,  or  fubjeA  treated  of 
in  an  epic  poem.  The  word  is  commonly  ufed  for  the  epic  poem 

itfelf.  See  Epic  Poem.  .  .  .  ,  _  f.  .A 

EPSOM  fait.  What  we  now  meet  with  m  the  ihops  of  chymilts, 
under  this  name,  is  no  other  than  a  fait  made  from  the  bittern,  or 
remaining  brine,  after  the  making  of  common  fait ;  but  when  the 
world  was  firft  made  acquainted  with  a  purging  fait,  under  this 
name,  it  was  truly  what  it’s  name  exprelfed,  being  really  made 
from  the  purging  waters  of  that  place.  '1  his  fait  is  bitter,  and  of 
a  ftrongly  purging  quality  :  it  is  efteemed  good  in  colics,  thefeur- 
vv  diabetes,  lofs  of  appetite,  the  rheumatifm,  jaundice,  hypo¬ 
chondriac  affeAidn,  and  other  chronic  complaints,  i  he  belt  war 
of  taking  it  is  with  any  chalybeate  waters ;  a  dram,  or  a  dram  and  a 

half  diflolved  in  the  three  or  four  firft  draughts.  . 

Epsom  water.  This  is  a  water  eafily  imitated  by  art ;  1.  e.  by 
only  diffolving  half  an  ounce  of Epfom  fait  in  a  quart  ot  pure  water, 
made  fomewhat  brilk  or  quick  by  a  tew  drops  ot  fpint  ot  vitriol  and 
oil  of  tartar,  fo  as  to  let  the  alkali  prevail. 

EPULIS  (fromrTi,  upon,  and  the  gums,)  a  kind  ot  tuber¬ 
cles  in  the  gums,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies ;  one  without  pain, 
the  other  is  troublefome,  and  often  degenerates  into  a  cancer. 
They  are  of  different  fixes,  lomc  having  a  broad  bafis,  and  others 
a  {lender  neck,  by  which  they  are  united  to  the  gums. 

The  belt  method  of  cure  is,  totally  to  extirpate  them :  when  they 
have  a  fmallneck,ox  root,  they  may  be  twitched  off  with  a  thread. 

xo  A  When 


83°] 


EQUATIONS. 


When  the  bails  is  broad,  deftroy  it  with  the  ol.  tart,  per  deliq.  or  a 
folution  of  fal  ammoniac.  If  thefe  mild  corrofives  fail,  it  is  better 
to  ufe  the  knife,  than  to  hazard  the  danger  which  attends  the  ftronger 

Ones. 

After  the  humour  is  extirpated,  waflh  the  mouth  with  red  wine, 
or  oxycrate  with  alum  ;  and  when  the  blood  ceafes  to  flow,  ufe  a 
mixture  of  the  honey  of  rofes  with  oil  of  myrrh. 

EQUABLE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  motions  as  always  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame  in  degree  of  velocity,  without  being  either  accelerated 
or  retarded. 

EQUAL,  a  term  of  relation  between  two  or  more  things  of  the 
fame  magnitude,  quantity,  or  quality. 

Equal  circles ,  in  geometry,  thofe  whofe  diameters  are  equal. 

Equal  angles ,  are  thofe  whofe  containing  lines  are  inclined  alike 
to  each  other;  or  which  are  meafured  by  limilar  arches  of  their  circles. 

Equal  figures,  are  thofe  whofe  areas  are  equal;  whether  the  figures 
be  fimilar,  or  not. 

The  fegmcnts  of  a  fphere,  or  circle,  are  of  an  equal  concavity,  or 
convexity,  when  they  have  the  fame  ratio,  or  proportion  to  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  fpheres,  or  circles,  whereof  they  are  parts. 

Equal  folids ,  are  thofe  which  comprehend,  or  contain,  each  as 
much  as  the  other ;  or  whofe  folidities,  or  capacities,  are  equal.  See 
Solid. 

Equal  hyperbolas,  are  thofe,  all  whofe  ordinates  to  their  indeter¬ 
minate  axes,  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  taken  at  equal  diftances  from 
their  vertices. 

Equal  geometrical  ratios,  are  thofe  whofe  leaft  terms  are  fimilar, 
aliquot,  or  aliquant  parts  of  the  greater. 

Equal  arithmetical  ratios,  are  thofe  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
two  lefs  terms  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  greater.  See 
Ratio. 

Equal,  in  optics.  We  fay,  that  things  feen  under  equal  angles, 
are  equal.  Equal  parts  of  the  fame  interval,  or  magnitude,  if  une¬ 
qually  diflant  from  the  eye,  appear  unequal.  Equal  objects,  and  at 
equal  diftances,  only  the  one  placed  directly,  and  the  other  obliquely, 
feem  unequal ;  and  that  placed  diredtly,  the  bigger. 

EQUALITY,  ratio,  or  proportion  of,  in  geometry,  is  that  between 
two  equal  numbers,  or  quantities. 

Proportion  of  Equality  evenly  ranged ,  or  ex  ecquo  ordinata,  is  that 
wherein  two  terms  in  a  rank,  or  feries,  are  proportional  to  as  many 
terms  in  another  feries,  compared  to  each  other  in  the  fame  order, 

i.  e.  the  firft  of  one  rank  to  the  firft  of  another  ;  the  fecond  to  the  fe- 
cond,  &c. 

Proportion  of  Equality  evenly  dijlurbed,  called  alfo  ex  ecquo  per - 
turbata ,  is  that  wherein  more  than  two  terms  of  a  rank,  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  as  many  terms  of  another  compared  to  each  other  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  interrupted  order  ;  viz.  the  firft  of  one  rank  to  the  fecond  of 
another ;  the  fecond  to  the  third,  &c. 

Equality,  in  algebra,  is  a  comparifon  of  two  quantities,  that  are 
equal  both  really,  and  reprefentatively,  i.  e.  which  are  fo  both  in  effeft 
and  letters.  Thus,  4-j-2:=6,  that  is,  4  added  to  2,  is  equal  to  6, 
Refer  to  Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  p.  212,  213. 

Equality,  in  law.  The  law  delights  in  equality ;  fo  that  when 
a  charge  is  laid  upon  one,  and  divers  ought  to  bear  it,  he  fhall  have 
.relief  againft  the  reft. 

EQUANIMITY,  in  ethics,  denotes  an  even,  uniform  temper  of 
mind,  amidft  all  the  varieties  and  revolutions  of  time  and  chance. 
This  virtue,  together  with  prudence,  forms  the  character  which  Ho¬ 
race  gives  of  Ariftippus :  x 

Otnnis  Arifiipp'utn  decuit  color  id  flatus  Id  res  : 

“Each  colour,  ftate,  event,  calm  Ariftippus  fuits.” 

A  man  pofleifed  of  equanimity  appears  to  be  neither  puffed  up  or 
overjoyed  with  profperity  ;  nor  difpirited,  foured,  or  rendered  uneafy 
by  adverfity. 

EQUANT,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  a  circle  in  the  plane  of  the 
deferent,  or  eccentric,  for  regulating  and  adjufting  certain  motions  of 
the  planets,  and  reducing  them  more  eafily  to  a  calculus.  See  Excen- 
tricity,  See. 

EQUATED  bodies.  On  Gunter’s  sector  there  are  fometimes 
placed  two  lines,  anfwering  to  one  another,  and  called  the  lines  of 
equated  bodies :  they  lie  between  the  lines  of  folids  and  fuperficies,  and 
are  noted  with  the  letters  D,  I,  C,  S,  O,  T,  for  dodecahedron,  icofi- 
hedron,  cube,  fphere,  odlahedron,  and  tetrahedron. 

The  ufesof  thefe  lines  are,  1.  When  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  is 
given,  to  find  the  fides  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  feverally  equal  to 
that  fphere,  2.  From  the  fide  of  any  of  the  bodies  being  given,  to  find 
the  diameter  of  the  fphere,  and  the  fides  of  the  other  bodies,  which 
fhall  be  equal  feverally  to  the  firft  body  given. 

If  the  fphere  be  firft  given,  take  it’s  diameter,  and  apply  it  over  in 
the  feftor  in  the  points  S,  S :  if  any  of  the  bodies  be  firft  given,  ap- ' 
ply  the  fide  of  it  over  in  it’s  proper  points  ;  fo  the  parallels  taken  from 
between  the  points  of  the  other  bodies,  fhall  be  the  fides  of  thofe  bo¬ 
dies,  equal  feverally  to  the  firft  body  given. 

EQUATION,  in  algebra.  Refer  to  the  Algebraical  part  of  Syf¬ 
tem  of  Arithmetic,  p.  211,  214. 

Equations  are  confidered  two  ways:  either  as  the  ultimate  conclu- 
fions  we  arrive  at  in  the  folution  of  problems ;  or  as  means,  by  the 
help  whereof  we  arrive  at  thofe  final  foiutions. 

An  equation  of  the  firft  kind  confifts  only  of  one  unknown  quantity, 
which  is  intermixed  with  other  known  quantities.  Thofe  of  the 
latter  kind  conlift  of  feveral  unknown  quantities,  which  are  to  be 
compared,  and  connected  together,  till  out  of  them  all  arife  anew 
equation,  wherein  there  is  but  one  unknown  quantity  mixed  with  the 
knovvn.  To  obtain  the  value  of  which  unknown  quantity,  the  equa¬ 
tion  is  generally  turned,  and  transformed  various  ways,  till  it  be 
brought  as  low,  and  rendered  as  Ample,  as  poflible. 

l  ie  doctrine  and  practice  of  equations,  that  is,  the  folution  of 
queftions  by  equations,  confifts  of  feveral.  fteps,  or  parts;  viz.  1. 


The  denominating  of  the  feveral  quantities,  or  exprefling  them  in  pro¬ 
per  figns,  or  fymbols.  2.  The  bringing  the  quantities  thus  denoted 
to  an  equation.  3.  The  reducing  that  equation  to  it’s  loweft  and  fim- 
plelf  terms.  To  which,  4,  May  be  added  the  conftru£ting  of  the 
equation,  or  reprefenting  it  in  geometrical  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  firft ;  a  queftion,  or  problem,  being  propofed, 
we  conceive  the  thing  fought,  or  required,  as  already  done;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  note  or  exprefs  it  by  one  of  the  laft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  *, 
y,  or  z  ;  noting  the  other  known  quantities  by  the  firft  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c. 

The  queftion  being  thus  ftated  in  fpecies,  it  is  confidered  whether, 
or  no,  it  be  fubjeft  to  any  reflri£tions,  i.  e.  whether  it  be  determinate, 
or  no;  which  is  found  by  thefe  rules: 

1.  If  the  quantities  fought  be  more  than  the  number  of  equations 
given,  or  contained  in  the  queftion,  it  is  indeterminate,  and  capable 
of  innumerable  foiutions.  1  he  equations  are  found,  if  they  be  net 
exprefsly  contained  in  the  problem  itfelf,  by  the  theorems  of  the  equa'- 
ity  of  quantities. 

2.  If  the  equations  given,  or  contained  in  the  problem,  be  juft  equal 
in  number  to  the  unknown  quantities,  the  queftion  is  determinate  or 
admits  but  of  a  limited  number  of  anfwers. 

3.  If  the  unknown  quantities  be  fewer  than  the  given  equations,  the 
queftion  is  yet  more  limited;  and  fometimes  it  difeovers  itfelf  impof- 
lible,  by  fome  contradiction  between  the  equations.  See  Reduction 
of  equations. 

Now,  to  bring  a  queftion  to  an  Equation,  that  is,  to  bring  the 
feveral  mediate  equations  to  one  final  one,  the  principal  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  is,  to  exprefs  all  the  conditions  thereof  by  fo  many  equa¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether,  the  propo- 
fitions,  or  fentences,  wherein  it  is  exprefled,  be  all  cf  them  fit  to  be 
noted  in  algebraic  terms ;  as  our  conceptions  ufe  to  be  in  Latin,  or 
Greek  characters.  And  if  fo,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  queftions 
about  numbers  or  abftradt  quantities,  then  let  names  be  giren  both 
to  knovvn  and  unknown  quantities,  as  far  as  occafion  requires  ;  anrl 
thus  the  drift  of  the  queftion  will  be  couched,  as  we  may  call  it,  in 
the  algebraical  language  ;  and  the  conditons,  thus  tranflated  to  alge¬ 
braic  terms,  will  give  as  many  equations  as  are  neceflary  to  folve  it. 
To  illuftrate  this  by  an  inftance :  fuppofe  it  required  to  find  three 
numbers,  in  continual  proportion,  whofe  fum  is  20,  and  the  fum  of 
their  fquares  140  ;  putting  at,  y,  z,  for  the  names  of  the  three  num¬ 
bers  fought,  the  queftion  will  be  tranflated  out  of  the  verbal  to  the 
fymbolical  expreflion,  thus : 


The  quejlion  in  words. 
Required  three  numbers,  on  thefe 
conditions : 

That  they  be  continually  propor¬ 
tional. 

That  the  fum  be  20. 

And  the  fum  of  their  fquares  140 


In  fymbol. 


z  r 


*:y::y:z,  or*z=yy 
^“t-y-Tz=2o. 
**+yy+zz= 1 40 


Thus  is  the  queftion  brought  to  thefe  equations,  viz.  *z=:yy, 
A-fz+y—ao,  and  AA+yy+zz— 140,  by  the  help  whereof,  *,  y, 
and  z,  are  to  be  found  by  the  rules  already  laid  down. 

The  foiutions  of  queftions  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  much  the 
more  expedite  and  artificial,  by  how  much  the  unknown  quantities, 
you  have  at  firft,  are  the  fewer.  Thus,  in  the  queftion  propofed, 

putting  *  for  the  firft  number,  and  y  for  the  fecond,  ~  wiill  be  the 

third  continual  proportional ;  which  being  put  for  the  third  number, 
bring  the  queftion  into  equations,  as  follows  : 


Symbolically. 


x,  y,  *1  ? 

X 

*+y+^=2o. 


XX 


+yy* 


y4 


XX 


:14c. 


The  queftion  in  words. 

There  are  fought  three  numbers  in 
continual  proportion. 

Whofe  fum  is  20. 

And  the  fum  of  their  fquares  140. 

You  have  therefore  the  equations  *"-j-y-f-— =20,  and  xv-j-yv 

4  X  1  ‘ 

■+—=14°,  by  the  redudtion  whereof,  *,  and  y,  are  to  be  deter 

XX  * 

mined. 

Take  another  example:  a  merchant  increafes  his  eftate  annually 
by  one  third  part,  abating  tool,  which  he  fpends  yearly  in  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  after  three  years  he  finds  his  eftate  doubled.  3uery, 
What  is  he  worth?  To  refolve  this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  (or  lie  hid)  feveral  propofitions,  which  are  all  thus  found  out,  and 
laid  down. 

In  words.  Algebraically. 

A  merchant  has  an  eftate 
Out  of  which  the  firf 
year  he  fpe  nds  10 ol. 

And  augments  the  reft  by 
one  third  —  — 

And  the  fecond  year  he 
fpends  100/.  — 

And  augments  the  reft 
by  one  third  — 

And  fo  the  third  year  he 
fpends  10®/.  — 

And  by  the  reft*  gains 
likewife  one  third 
And  he  becomes  at 
length  twice  as  rich  as 
at  firft. 


JOO 

.  .  ^„ia — 100  AX- 

< — 100-j- - ,  or_i 


-too 


4* — 400 


3 

-100,  or. 


2 

4AT - 7OO 


3  3 

4V — 700  |  4X-T-7QQ  or  1  6a- — 2800 
3  9*9 


1  6a- — 2800 


100,  or 


1 6x — 3700 


1  6x-r-  3700  1  6x 3700 

9  "  27  ’ 

64* — 14800 


or 


64* — 14801: 
27 


\2x 


27 


Therefor 


equations. 


Therefore  the  queftion  is  brought  to  this  equation,  — 14800 

27 

=*>  x,  by  the  reduXion  whereof  you  will  find  the  value  of  * 

Viz.  Multiply  it  into  27,  and  you  have  64*— 14800=54  * : 
lubtraX  54*,  and  there  remains  to*— 14800— o,  or  10*— 14800; 
and  dividing  by  io,  you  have  *=148 o.  So  that  the  value  of  his 
eltate  at  firft  was  1480  /. 

It  appears  then,  that  to  the  folution  of  queftions  about  numbers, 
or  the  relations  of  abftraX  quantities,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  more 
required,  but  to  tranflate  them  out  of  the  common  into  the  algebraic 
language,  i.  e.  into  characters,  proper  to  exprefs  our  ideas  of  "the  re¬ 
lations  of  quantities.  Indeed,  it  may  foiaetimes  happen,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  wherein  the  queftion  is  ftated,  may  feem  unfit  to  be  rendered  into 
the  algebraical ;  though  by  making  a  few  alterations  therein,  and  at¬ 
tending  to  the  fenfe,  rather  than  the  found  of  the  words,  the  tranflation 
becomes  eafy  enough.  The  difficulty  here  refults  merely  from  the 
difference  of  idioms,  which  is  as  obfervable  between  molt  languages 
as  between  the  common  and  fymbolical. 

Equations,  to  bring  geometrical  problems  to.  Geometrical  quef- 
tions,  or  thofe  relating  to  continued  quantities,  are  fometimes  alfo 
brought  to  equations  after  the  fame  manner  as  arithmetical  ones:  fo 
that  the  firft  rule  to  be  here  preferibed,  is,  to  obferve  every  thing 
directed  for  the  folution  of  numerical  problems. 

For  examble,  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  cut  a  right. line,  as  AB 
{Plate  79,  fig.  6.)  in  mean  and  extreme  proportion  in  C;  that  is,  fo 
as  that  BE,  the  fquare  of  the  greater  part,  ihall  be  equal  to  the  rec¬ 
tangle  B  D,  contained  under  the  whole  and  the  leffer  part 

Here  fuppofing  AB  — a,  and  CB=r;  then  will  AC  =za^-x  ; 
and  xxzzza'Xa. — x.  An  equation  which,  by  reduction,  gives  - — 

— t — -j-V4aa- 

But  geometrical  problems  are  rarely  thus  brought  to  equation ;  as 
being  generally  found  to  depend  on  various  complex  politions,  and 
relations  of  lines ;  lo  that  here  fome  farther  artifice,  and  certain 
fpecial  rules  will  be  required,  to  bring  them  to  algebraic  terms.  In¬ 
deed,  it  very  difficult  to  preferibe  any  thing  precife  in  fuch  cafes  ; 
every  man’s  own  genius  (hould  be  the  rule  of  his  procedure. 

However,  fomething  fhall  be  faid  in  the  general  for  the  fake  of 
fuch  as  are  not  all  verled  in  fuch  operations,  and  that  principally  from 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 

Obferve  then,  2.  That  problems  concerning  lines  related  to  each 
other  in  any  definite  manner,  may  be  varioufly  ftated,  by  fuppofing 
fuch  or  fuch  quafita,  or  things  fought,  to  be  required  from  fuch  or 
fuch  data;  yet  ftill,  with  whatever  data  and  quafita  the  queftion  is 
propofed,  it's  folution  will  arife  after  the  very  fame  manner,  without 
the  leaft  alteration  of  any  circumftance,  except  in  the  imaginary 
fpecies  of  lines,  or  in  the  names  whereby  the  data  are  diftinguilhed 
from  the  quafita. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  queftion  were  about  an  ifofceles  triangle,  BC  D, 
( Plate  168,  fig.  7,)  inferibed  in  a  circle,  whofe  fides  BC,  BD,  and 
bafe  CD,  were  to  be  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
AB.  Here  the  queftion  may  be  either  propofed,  of  inveftigating  the 
diameter  from  the  given  fides  and  bafe,  or  inveftigating  the  bafe 
from  the  fides  and  diameter  given.  Or,  laftly,  of  finding  the  fides 
from  the  bafe  and  diameter  given  ;  and  propofe  it  under  which  form 
you  will,  it  will  be  brought  to  an  equation,  by  the  fame  algebraic 
feries. 

Thus,  if  the  diameter  be  fought,  put  AB—  x,  CDrzztf,  and 
BC,  or  BD^fiab.  Then,  drawing  AC,  as  the  triangles  ABC 
and  CB  E,  are  fimilar  ;  AB  :  BC  ::  BC  :  B  E,  or  a:  :  b  : :  b  :  B  E. 
bb 


Wherefore  BE: 


and  CE  =  -j-CD,  or  \a.  And  becaufe 


the  angle  CEB  is  a  right  angle,  CE2-4-BE2=BC2,  that  is, 
—  zzrzbb.  Which  equation  being  reduced,  gives  the  dia¬ 


XX 


meter  required  x.  Again,  if  the  bafe  be  fought,  putABzrrc,  CD 
— x,  and  BC,  or  BDi=b.  Then  drawing  AC,  as  the  triangles 
ABC  and  C  BE  are  fimilar ;  AB:BC::BC:BE,  orc:b::b: 

BE.  Wherefore  BE  =Si  And  CE=  \  CD,  or  \x.  And 

c 

fince  the  angle  CEB  is  right,  C  E2-j-BE?  =  BC2,  that  is,  \  xx 

bb  ;  an  equation  which,  reduced,  give  the  bafis  fought  at. 
cc 

Laftly,  if  the  fide  BC,  or  B  D,  were  fought,  put  AB— c  ;  C  D 
— n ,  and  BC,  or  BD=r.  Then  drawing  AC,  the  triangles 
ABC,  and  CBE,  being  fimilar,  we  have  A  B:  BC ::  BC  :  B  E  ; 

or  c  :  x  :  :  x  BE,  Wherefore,  BEzzzzii;.  And  CEzzrfCQ*  or 
*  c 

\a;  and  the  angle  C  EB  being  right,  CE2-j-BE2  =BC2.  That 

is,  I  a  a-}-*— : rzz.v*.  An  equation  which,  by  reduction,  gives  *  re- 
cc 

quired.  .  .  , 

Thus  is  the  calculus  for  arriving  at  the  equation,  as  well  as  the 
equation  itfelf,  the  fame  in  all  the  cafes  ;  except  that  the  fame  lines 
are  defined  by  different  letters,  according  as  they  are  data,  or  quxfita. 
Indeed,  as  the  data  or  quaelita  differ,  there  arifes  a  difference  in  the  re¬ 
duXion  of  the  equation  ,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  equation  itfelf. 
So  that  we  need  make  no  difference  between  given  and  fought  quan¬ 
tities  ;  but  are  at  liberty  to  ftate  the  queftion  with  fuch  data  and  qux¬ 
fita,  as  we  think  moil  favourable  to  the  folution  of  the  queftion.  .  . 

3.  A  problem  then  being  propofed,  compare*the  quantities  it  in¬ 
cludes  ;  and,  without  making  any  difference  between  data  and  qwx- 
fita,  confider  what  dependencies  they  have  on  each  other,  that  you 
may  learn  which  of  them  will,  by  compofition,  give  the  reft  ;  in 
the  doing  of  which,  it  is  not  neceffary  you  fhould  at  firft  contrive 
how  fome  may  be  deduced  out  of  others,  by  an  algebraic  calculus  : 

2 


it  fufhees  you  remark  in  the  general,  that  it  may  be  deduced  by 
lome  direX  cohneX  ion.  Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  queftion  be  about  the 
diameter  pi  a  circle,  AD  (fig .  8,)  and  three  lines  AB,  AC,  CD, 
lnlcnbed  in  a  femicircle  ;  whereof,  the  reft  being  given  BC  is  re- 
quired :  it  is  evident,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  diameter  A  D  determines 
the  femicircle  ;  as  alfo,  that  the  lines  AB  and  C D,  by  infeription,  de¬ 
termine  the  points  B  and  C,  and  confequently  B  C  required,  and  that 
by  a  direct  conneXion.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  how  BC  is  deduced 
from  the  fame  data,  by  any  analytical  calculus. 

4.  Having  confidered  the  feveral  ways  wherein  the  terms  of  the 
queftion  may  be  explained  and  decompounded,  choofe  feme  of  the 
fynthetic  methods  ;  affirming  feme  lines,  as  given*  from  which  there 
IS  the  moll  eafy  accefs,  or  progreffion  to  the  reft,  and  to  which  the  re- 
greffion  is  the  molt  difficult.  For,  though  the  calculus  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  diverfe  ways,  yet  muft  it  begin  with  thefe  lines;  and  the 
queftion  is  more  readily  felved,  by  fuppolirig  it  to  be  of  thefe  data,  and 
feme  quasfitum  readily  flowing  from  them,  than  by  confidering  the 
queftion  as  it  is  aXually  propofed. 

Thus,  in  the  example  already  given,  if  from  the  reft  of  the  qi  an¬ 
tities  given,  it  were  required  to  find  AD  ;  perceiving  that  this  cannot 
be  done  fynthdtically ;  yet  that  if  it  were  fo  done,  we  could  pro¬ 
ceed  in  our  leafoning  on  it  in  a  direX  connexion  from  one  thing  to 
others,  we  afthme  AD  as  given,  and  begin  to  compute  as  if  it  was 
really  given,  and  fome  of  the  other  quantities,  viz.  feme  ot  the  given 
ones,  as  AB,  BC,  or  CD,  were  fought ;  and  thus,  by  carrying  on  the 
computation,  from  the  quantities  affumed  to  the  others,  as  the  rtlafions 
of  the  lines  to  one  another  direX,  there  will  always  be  obtained  an 
equation  between  two  values  of  fome  one  quantity ;  whether  one  of 
thofe  values  be  a  letter  fet  down  as  a  reprefentation,  or  name,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  for  that  quantity  ;  and  the  other,  a  value  of 
it  found  out  by  computation  ;  or  whether  both  be  found  by  computa¬ 
tion  made  different  ways. 

5.  Having  thus  compared  the  terms  of  the  queftion  in  general, 
there  is  fome  farther  thought  and  addrefs  required,  to  find  the  par¬ 
ticular  connexions,  or  relations  of  the  lines,  fit  for  computation. 
For  thofe  quantities  which,  to  a  perfon  who  does  not  fo  thoroughly 
confider  them,  may  feem  immediately,  and  by  a  very  near  rela'ion, 
conneXed  together,  when  we  come  to  exprefs  that  relation  alge¬ 
braically,  are  often  found  to  require  a  longer  circuit,  and  (hall even 
oblige  you  to  begin  your  fchemes  anew,  and  carry  on  your  compu¬ 
tation  ftep  by  ftep,  as  may  appear  by  finding  BC,  from  AD,  AB, 
and  C  D.  For  you  are  only  to  proceed  by  fuch  propofitions,  or 
enunciations,  as  can  be  fitly  reprefented  in  algebraic  terms,  whereof 
there  are  feveral  arifing  from  Euclid,  ax.  19,  prop.  4,  book  vi.  and 
prop.  47,  lib.  i.  Elem. 

To  facilitate  this  difeovery,  of  the  relations  of  the  lines  in  the  figure, 
there  are  feveral  things  that  contribute ;  as  firft,  the  addition  and 
fubtraXion  of  lines;  fince  from  the  values  of  the  parts  you  may 
find  the  value  of  the  whole ;  or  from  the  value  of  the  whole,  and 
one  of  the  parts,  you  may  obtain  the  value  of  the  other  part.  Second¬ 
ly,  by  the  proportionality  of  lines ;  fince  as  above  fuppofed,  the 
reXangleof  the  mean  terms,  divided  by  either  of  the  extremes,  gives 
the  value  of  the  other ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  the  values  of 
all  four  of  the  proportionals  be  firft  had,  we  make  an  equality  (or 
equation )  between  the  reXangles  of  the  extremes  and  means.  But 
the  proportionality  of  lines  is  bed  found  out  by  the  fimilarity  of 
triangles ;  which,  as  it  is  known  by  the  equality  of  their  angles,  the 
analyft  ought  in  particular  to  be  converfant  in.  In  order  to  which,  it 
will  be  neceffary  that  he  be  mailer  of  Euclid,  prop.  5,  13,  15,  29,  and 
32,  lib.  i.  and  of  prop.  4,  5,  6,7,8,  lib.vi.  and  of  20,  21,  22,  27,  and 
31,  lib.  iii.  To  which  may  be  added  the  3d  prop.  lib.  vi.  or  the 
33th  and  36th  prop.  lib.  iii.  Thirdly,  the  calculus  is  promoted  by 
the  addition  or  fubtraXion  of  fquares  ;  viz.  in  right-angled  triangles 
we  add  the  fquares  of  the  lefl’er  fides,  to  obtain  the  lquare  of  the 
greater  ;  or  from  the  fquare  of  the  greater  fide  wefubtraX  the  fquare 
of  one  of  the  leffer,  to  obtain  the  fquare  of  the  other.  On  which 
few  foundations,  if  we  add  to  them  prop.  1.  of  the  fixthElem.  when 
the  bufinefs  relates  to  fuperficies,  and  alfo  fome  propofitions  taken  out 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid,  when  folids  come  in 
queftion,  the  whole  analytic  art,  as  to  the  right-lined  geometry,  de¬ 
pends.  Indeed,  all  the  difficulties  of  problems  may  be  reduced  to  the 
foie  compofition  of  lines  out  of  parts,  and  the  fimilarity  of  triangles  ; 
fo  that  there  Is  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  other  theorems,  becaufe  they 
may  all  be  refolved  into  thefe  two,  and  confequently  into  the  folu- 

tions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

6  To  accomodate  thefe  theorems  to  the  ioluttons  ot  problems, 
the  fchemes  are  oft  times  to  be  farther  conftruXed,  by  producing  out 
fome  of  the  lines,  till  they  cut  fome  others,  or  become  of  an  afligned 
length  ;  or  by  drawing  lines  parallel  or  perpendicular,  from  feme  re¬ 
markable  point ;  or  by  conjoining  fome  remarkable  points  ;  as  alfo, 
fometimes,  by  conftruXing  them  after  other  methods,  according  as 
the  ftate  of  the  problems  and  the  theorems,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to 

folve  it,  (hall  require.  .  t  , 

As  for  example :  if  two  lines  that  do  not  meet  each  other,  make 

given  angles  with  a  certain  third  line,  we  may  produce  them  fo,  that 
when  they  concur,  or  meet,  they  (hall  form  a  triangle,  whofe  angles, 
and  confequently  the  ratio  of  their  fides,  (hall  be  given ;  or  if  any 
angle  be  given  or  be  equal  to  any  one,  we  often  complete  it  into  a 
triangle  given  in  fpecie,  or  fimilar  to  fome  other,  and  that  by  pro¬ 
ducing  feme  of  the  lines  in  the  fcheme  or  by  drawmg  a  line  fob- 
tending  an  angle.  I  f  the  triangle  be  an  oblique-angled  one,  we  often 
refolvAnto  two  right-angled  ones,  by  letting  all  a  perpendicular  If 
[he  bufinefs  concerned  multilateral  or  many-lided  figures,  we  refolve 
hem  into  triangles,  by  drawing  diagonal  lmes,  and  fo  m  others  ;  al- 
was  aiming  at  this  end,  viz.  that  the  fcheme  may  be  refolved  either 
into  given,  or  fimilar,  or  right-angled  triangles. 

Thus  in  the  example  propofed,  draw  the  diagonal  BD,  that  the 
trapezium  ABCD  may  be  refolved  into  two  triangles,  ABLE  a 
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right-angled  one,  and  BDC  an  oblique-angled  one  (fig.  8) ;  then 
refolve  the  oblique-angled  one  into  two  right-angled  triangles,  by 
letting  fa  *  i  perpendicular  from  any  of  it’s  angles,  13,  C,  or  L>,  upon 
the  oppohtc  fide,  as  from  B  upon  CD  produced  to  E,  that  BE 
may  meet  it  perpendicularly.  But  fince  the  angles  BAD  and  BCD 
make  in  the  meanwhile  two  right  ones  (by2i,  prop.  3,  Eucl.j,  as 
well  as  BCE  and  BCD,  the  angles  BAD  and  BCE  arc  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  equal  ;  confequently,  the  triangles  BCE  and  DAB  to 
be  funilar.  And  fo  the  computation  (by  alluming  AD,  AB,  and 
BC,  as  if  CD  were  fought)  may  be  thus  carried  on  ;  vix.  AD,  and 
AB(bccaufc  of  the  right-angled  triangle  ABD)  give  you  BD.  AD, 
AB,  BD,  and  BC  (becaul'e  of  the  fimilar  triangles  ABD  and 
CEB)  give  BE  and  CE.  BD  and  BE  (becaule  of  the  ri^ht- 
angled  triangle  BED)  give  ED;  and  ED  —  EC  gives  CD; 
whence  there  will  be  obtained  an  equation  between  the  value  of  C  D 
fo  found  out,  and  the  algebraic  letter  that  denotes  it.  We  may  alfo 
( and  for  the  greateil  part  it  is  better  fo  to  do,  than  to  follow  the  work 
too  far  in  one  continued  feries)  begin  the  computation  from  different 
principles,  or  at  leaf!  promote  it  by  diverle  methods  to  one  and 
the  fame  conclufion,  that  at  length  there  may  be  obtained  two  va¬ 
lues  of  any  of  the  lame  quantity,  which  may  be  made  equal  to  one 
another.  Thus  AD,  aB,  and  BC,’give  BD,  BE,  and  CE,  as 
before:  then  CD-j-CE  gives  ED  ;  and  laftly,  D  B,  and  ED  (be- 
caufe  of  the  right-angled  triangle  BED)  give  BE. 

7.  Having  concerted  your  method  of  procedure,  and  drawn  your 
fcheme,  give  names  to  the  quantities  that  enter  the  computation 
(that  is,  from  which  alTumed,  the  values  of  others  arc  to  be  derived, 
till  you  come  to  an  equation )  choofing  fuch  as  involve  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem,  and  leem  beft  accommodated  to  the  bulinefs, 
and  which  may  render  the  conclufion  (as  far  as  you  can  guefs)  more 
iimplc,  but  yet  not  more  than  w  hat  fhall  be  fufheient  for  your  pur- 
pofe  ;  wherefore  do  not  give  new  names  to  quantities  which  may 
be  nominated  from  names  already  given.  Thus,  of  a  whole  line 
given,  and  it’s  parts,  of  the  three  lides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
of  three  or  four  proportionals,  fome  one  of  the  lealt  confiderable  we 
leave  without  a  name;  beeaufe  it’s  value  may  be  derived  from  the 
names, of  the  reff .  As  in  the  example  already  brought,  if  we  make 
A  P — v,  and  ABrraa,  we  denote  13  D  by  no  letter,  becaule  it  is 
the  third  fide  of  a  right-angled  triangle  ABD,  and  confequently  it  s 
value  is  /n--aa.  Then  if  we  fay  BC— fince  the  triangles 
DAB  and  BCE  are  fimilar,  and  thence  the  lines  AD  :  AB  ::  BC 
:  C-E,  to  three  whereof,  vix.  to  A  D,  AB,  and  BC,  there  are  already 
names  given  ;  for  that  reafon  w^ leave  the  fourth  CE  without  a 

name,  and  in  it’s  room  we  make  ufe  of^,  difeovered  from  the 

x 

foregoing  proportionality.  And  fo  if  DC  be  called  c,  we  give  no 
name  to  DE,  beeaufe  from  it’s  parts  DC  and  CE,  or  c  and 

x 


ab 

it’s  value  c-f- —  comes  out 


8.  By  this  time  the  problem  is  almofl  reduced  to  an  equation.  For 
after  the  aforefaid  letters  are  fet  down  from  the  fpecies  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lines,  there  remains  nothing  elfe  to  be  done,  but  that  out  of 
thofe  fpecies  the  values  of  other  lines  be  made  out  according  to  a 
pre-conccived  method,  till  after  fome  forefeen  way  they  come  to  an 
equation.  And  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  thiscafc,  except  that  by 
means  of  the  right-angled  triangles  BCE  and  BDE,  we  can  bring 

out  a  double  value  of  BE,  vix.  BC2 —  CE2^or  bb — • - 

2abc  aabb' 


BE2  :  as  alfo  BD2 


—  DE2^ 


or  XX' 


-aa- 


-cc- 


x 

/  <1  b  b\ 

—  BE2:  And  hence  (expunging  on  both  fides— — j  you  fhall 

2  a  b  c 

have  the  equation  bbzzzxx —  aa  —  ce — — 1 - ;  which  being  re- 


ibb\ 

xx  J 


•aa  —  cc- 


duced,  becomes  .v3  rrr-|-a a* -j-bb#-j-2abc-j-ecAr 


9.  For  the  geometry  of  curve  lines :  wc  denote  them  either  in  de¬ 
ferring  them  by  the  local  motion  of  right  lines,  or  by  ufmg  equa¬ 
tions  indefinitely  exprefling  the  relation  of  right  lines  difpofed  in 
order;  according  to  fome  certain  law,  and  ending  at  the  curve  lines. 
See  Conic  Jett  ions. 

The  ancients  did  the  fame  by  the  fedfions  of  folids  ;  but  they  ef¬ 
fected  it  lefseommodioufly.  The  computations  which  regard  curves, 
del'cribed  after  the  firft  manner,  are  performed  as  above  diredlcd  : 
thus,  fuppofc  AKC  (fig.  9.)  a  curve  line,  deferibed  by  K,  the  ver¬ 
tical  point  of  the  right  angle  AKp,  whereof  one  leg,  AK,  freely 
llidcs  through  the  point  A  given  in  pofition,  w  hile  the  other  Kp  of 
a  determinate  length  is  carried  along  the  right  line  A  D,  alfo  given 
in  pofition  ;  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  point  C,  in  which  any 
right  line  CD,  given  alfo  in  pofition,  (hall  cut  this  curve :  draw  the 
right  lines  AC,  CF,  which  may  reprefent  the  right  angle  in  the 
pofition  fought,  and  CB  perpendicular  to  AF,  and  the  relation  of 
the  lines  (without  any  difference  or  regard  of  what  is  given  or 
fought,  or  any  refpetthad  to  the  curve)  being  confidered,  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  dependency  of  the  others  upon  C  F.  and  any  of  thefc  four, 
vix.  BC,  BF,  AF  and  AC,  to  be  fynthetical ;  two  whereof  you 
alfume  as  CF— a,  and  CB— x,  and  beginning  the  computation 

from  thence,  you  prcfcntly  obtain  BFs=;V^ aa — xx,  and  AB= 

xx  ,  i. 

^/aa _ x  x>  beeaufe  of  the  right  angle  CBF  ;  and  that  the  lines 

BF :  BC  : :  BC;  AB  are  continual  proportionals.  Moreover,  from 
the  given  pofition  of  CD,  AD  is  given,  which  therefore  call  b ; 


there  is  alfo  given  the  ratio  of  BC  toBD,  which  fuppofe  as  dtoe, 

and  vou  have  BD=  If,  and  ABrrab  —  CX . 

d  d 


Therefore  b 


c* 


A.T 


_  -  an  equation,  which  (by  fquaring 

d  V  aa — xx ’ 

it’s  parts,  and  multiplying  by  a  a  —  xx)  will  be  reduced  to  this 
form  : 

_ 2b  de*3-j-a2e2#2  — b2d2.v2 — -2aabde;r-j-aabbdd 

dd-|-ee 

Whence,  laftly,  from  the  given  quantities,  a,  b,  d,  and  e,  jrmay 
be  found;  and  at  that  interval,  or  diftance,  x  or  BC,  a  right  line 
drawn  parallel  to  A  D  will  cut  C  D  in  the  point  fought,  which  is  C. 

If,  inftead  of  geometrical  deferiptions,  we  ufe  equations  to  denote 
the  curve  lines  by,  the  computations  will  thereby  become  as  much 
ftiorter  and  cafier,  as  the  gaining  of  thofe  equations  can  make  them. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  intcrfedtionCof  the  given  ellipfis  AC  E;(fig.  10,) 
with  the  right  line  CD  given  in  pofition,  fought;  to  denote  the  el¬ 
lipfis,  take  fome  known  equation  proper  to  it,  as  t  x  —  JL^cx  =  y  y, 

q 

where  *  is  indefinitely  put  for  any  part  of  the  axis  Ab,  or  A  B,  and 
v  for  the  perpendicular  be,  or  BC,  terminated  at  the  curve  ;  and 
r  and  q  are  given  for  the  given  fpecies  of  the  ellipfis.  Since  therefore 
CD  is  given  in  pofition,  AD  will  alfo  be  given,  which  call  a;  and  BD 
will  bc;z — *;  alfo  theangle  ADC  will  begiven,  and  thence  theratio 
of  BD  to  BC,  which  call  r  to  e  ;  and  BC  (y)  will  be  —  ea—  e*, 

whofc  fqunre  eeaa  —  2eczx-\-eexx,  will  be  equal  to  rx —  T  xx. 

q 

And  thence  by  reduction  there  will  arife  gaeey-j-rx  aace, 

ee+-L 

q 


or  x: 


—  zec-\-ir±.cy/  ar 


•+ 


rr 


aar 


4ce 


Add,  that  through  a  curvt 


be  denominated  by  a  geometrical  defeription,  or  by  a  fe&ion  of  a 
folid,  yet  thence  an  equation  may  be  obtained,  which  fhall  define  the 
nature  of  the  curve,  and  confequently  all  the  difficulties  of  problems 
propofed  about  it,  may  be  reduced  hither.  Thus,  in  the  former  ex¬ 
ample,  if  AB  be  called  x,  and  BC,  y,  the  third  proportional  BF 

will  be  yy  .  Whofe  fquare,  together  with  the  fquare  of  BC,  is 

X  / 

equal  to  C  E2  ;  that  is,  -f-yy  =  aa  ;  or  y44-**yy:=aa**. 

xx 

And  this  is  an  equation,  by  which  every  point  C,  of  the  curve  AKC, 
agreeing  or  correfponding  to  any  length  of  the  bafe,  (and  confe¬ 
quently  the  curve  itfelf,)  is  defined  ;  and  from  whence  confequently 
you  may  obtain  the  folutions  of  problems  propofed  concerning  this 
curve. 

After  the  fame  manner  almoft,  when  a  curve  isnot  given  in  fpecie, 
but  propofed  to  be  determined,  you  may  feign  an  equation  at  pleafure, 
that  may  contain  it’s  general  nature  ;  and  aflume  this  to  denote  it, 
as  if  it  was  given  ;  that  from  it’s  aflumption  you  may  fome  w'ay  ar¬ 
rive  at  equations,  by  w'hich  the  affumptions  may  be  determined. 

What  remains  of  the  dodlrine  and  pradfice  of  equations,  relates  to 
their  reduction  to  the  loweft  and  fimpleft  terms,  the  better  to  come 
at  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation,  and  their  geo¬ 
metrical  eonftrudtion. 

Equation  of  payments,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  method  of  reducing 
feveral  debts  payable  at  different  times,  and  bearing  no  intcreft  till 
after  the  term  of  payment  to  a  fingle  debt  or  payment,  to  be  dif- 
charged  at  once,  without  lofs  either  to  debtor  or  creditor,  allowing 
fimple  intereft  ;  or  it  is  the  method  of  finding  the  equated  term  at 
which  thefe  feveral  debts  fhould  be  paid  in  one  fum.  Cocker,  Hat¬ 
ton,  Kerfey,  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  and  Ward,  have  given  rules  for 
this  purpofe,  which  Mr.  Malcolm  has  examined  and  found  to  be  er¬ 
roneous  ;  and  though  the  error  rcfultingfrom  any  of  the  rules  which 
they  have  propofed  is  not  very  confiderable,  the  following  procefs 
furnifhes  one  more  accurate  : 

Let  the  debt  firft  payable  be  | 

called  '  d  .  T  he  laft  payable  debt  D 


The  laft  payable  debt 
The  diftance  of  the  term  T 


x 

r 


The  diftance  of  the  term  of 
payment  t 

The  diftance  of  the  equated  time 
The  rate  of  intereft,  or  x  year’s  intereft  of  1/. 

The  diftance  of  the  time  t  and  x  is  -v — /  \  for x  lies  be- 

The  diftance  of  the  timeT  and  .r  is  T — x  J  tweenthem. 

Then  the  intereft  of  dtor  the  time  a- — t  is  drXx — t,  or  drx — drt, 

DTr _ D/-.v 

dr  being  one  year’s  intereft  of  d;  and  — - - 1-  is  the  dif- 

1  -f-  1  r — rx 

count  of  D  for  the  timeT — x,  beeaufe  T r — rx  is  the  intereft  of 
it.  for  that  time,  which  is  confequently  the  difeount  of  1  -j-T r — 
rx  for  the  fame  time  ;  confequently,  from  the  nature  of  the  queftion 

;  -  which,  being  reduced. 


we  fhall  have  drx — drtz 


I  -j- 1  r  - 


■rx 


gives  T-j-/-f- 


D-K 


dr 


X*- 


DT+dt 

1  dr 


-j-T t.  Then  make 


T-fz-fE+^a,  and2Z±^4-T/=i,  and  a*. 
dr 


dr 


and,  refolving  this  quadratic  equation,  x\ 


v/T-‘ 

3  4 


1 
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EQU  ATIONS. 
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E.  gr.  Suppofe  too/,  payable  one  year  hence,  and  105/.  payable 
three  years  hence ;  what  is  the  equated  time,  allowing  fimple  intereft 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

tt  dz=.  100  r  D— 10,5') 

Here  1=1  \T— 3  A)r=-°S- 

ThenD-H=2°5.  rfr=j,  and2+f=£E5._41, 

dr  5 

And  T  — }—  /  >  or  -2=4 +41  — 45* 

And  ,  or  — ^+T<=2J5±i22.+3=83+3=86. 

3 

Confequently, 

v_ .45  v/ ~^—%6=^5^:V'50{i-25— 86=22.5.^/420.25 
2  ~  4  2 

—  22.5  —  20.5=43  or  2:  but  43  cannot  be  the  true  anfvver  by 
the  conditions  of  the  queftion,  fince  it  is  greater  than  the  diftance 
of  the  laft  term  in  the  quell  ion;  and  therefore  2  is  the  anfvver  re¬ 
quired. 

If  there  are  more  debts  than  two,  you  mull  firft  find  an  equated 
time  for  the  two  that  are  firft  payable;  then  conlider  their  fum  as  a 
debt  payable  at  that  equated  time,  and  find  another  equated  time  for 
that  debt  and  the  next  of  the  given  debts,  Ac. 

Equation  of. time,  in  altronomy,  denotes  the  difference  between 
mean  anti  apparent  time,  or  the  reduction  of  the  apparent  unequal 
time,  or  motion  of  the  fun  or  a  planet,  to  equable  and  mean  time, 
or  motion. 

Time  is  only  meafured  by  motion;  and  as  time  in  itfelf  flows  ever 
equably,  to  meafureit,  luch  a  motion  muff  be  ufed  as  is  equable,  or 
which  always  proceeds  at  the  fame  rate. 

The  motion  of  the  fun  is  commonly  ufed  for  this  ptirpofe,  as  it  is 
the  moft  eafy  to  be  obferved ;  yet  it  wants  the  great  qualification  of 
a  chronometer,  which  is  equability.  Ineffedt,  the  affronomers  find, 
that  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  is  no  ways  equal ;  that  he  now  and  then 
flackens  his  pace,  and  afterwards  quickens  it  again  ;  and  confequently 
equal  time  cannot  be  meafured  thereby.  See  the  article  Sun. 

Hence  the  time  which  the  fun’s  motion  flievvs,  called  the  apparent 
time ,  be  c  >mes  different  from  the  true  and  equable  time,  (hewn  by  a 
well-regulated  clock,  wherein  all  the  coeleltial  motions  are  to  be 
ell i mated  and  accounted  ;  fo  that  the  time  Ihewn  by  fuch  a  clock  and 
a  true  fun-dial  is  never  the  fame,  but  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  16th 
of  June,  the  3iff  of  Auguft,  and  the  24th  of  December.  See  the  an- 
iiext  d  table. 

This  inequality  of  time  is  thus  accounted  for:  the  natural  or  folar 
day  is  meafured  not  prgperly  by  one  entire  revolution  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  or  24  equinoctial  hours,  but  by  the  time  which  paifes  while 
the  plane  of  a  meridian,  palling  through  the  center  of  the  fun,  does, 
by  the  earth’s  converlion  round  it’s  axis,  return  again  to  the  fun’s  cen¬ 
ter,  which  is  the  time  between  one  mid-day  and  the  next. 

Now,  had  the  earth  no  other  motion  but  that  round  it’s  axis,  all  the 
days  would  be  precifely  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  equinoctial  ;  but  the  cafe  is  otherwife  ;  for  while  the 
earth  is  turning  round  it’s  axis,  it  is  likewife  proceeding  forwards  in 
it’s  orbit.  So  that  when  a  meridian  hits  completed  a  whole  revolution 
from  the  fun’s  center,  it’s  plane  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  fun’s  center 
again,  as  will  appear  from  the  figure. 

Let  the  fun  be  S  ( Plate  164,  fig.  50);  and  let  A  B  be  a  portion  of 
the  ecliptic;  let  the  line  M  D  reprefent  any  meridian,  whofe  plane 
produced,  paifes  through  the  fun  when  the  earth  is  in  A.  Let  the 
earth  proceed  in  it’s  orbit ;  and  in  making  one  revolution  round  it’s  axis, 
let  it  arrive  at  B;  then  will  the  meridian  M  D  be  in  the  poiition  m  d 
parallel  to  the  former  M  D  ;  and  confequently  this  has  not  yet  paf- 
fed  through  the  fun,  nor  have  the  inhabitants  under  that  meridian  yet 
had  their  mid-day  :  but  the  meridian  d  m  muff  ff ill  proceed  with  it’s 
angular  motion,  and  deferibe  the  angled  B  f  before  it’s  plane  can  pafs 
through  the  fun. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  folar  days  are  all  longer  than  the  time  of 
one  revolution  of  the  earth  round  it’s  axis. 

However,  were  the  planes  of  all  the  meridians  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  did  the  earth  proceed  with  an  equal  mo¬ 
tion  in.  it's  orbit,  the  angle  d  B  f  would  be  equal  to  the  angle  B  S  A, 
and  the  arches  d  f  and  A  B  would  be  fimilar  ;  confequently,  the  times 
would  be  always  equal,  the  arch  A  B,  and  the  angle  d  B  f,  of  the  fame 
quantity,  all  the  folar  days  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  apparent  and 
real  time  agree. 

But  as  it  is,  neither  of  thofe  is  the  cafe;  for  the  earth  does  not 
proceed  in  it’s  orbit  with  an  equable  motion ;  but  in  it’s  aphelion 
deferibes  a  lefs  arch,  and  in  it’s  perihelion  a  greater,  in  the  fame 
time ;  befides,  the  planes  of  the  meridians  are  not  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic,  but  to  the  equator  ;  confequently,  the  time  ol  the  angu¬ 
lar  motion  d  B  f,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  entire  revolution  in 
order  to  make  a  whole  day,  is  not  always  of  exactly  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity.  ’  ,  . 

The  fame  will  be  found,  if,  fetting  afide  the  confideration  of  the 
real  motion  of  the  earth,  we  confider  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fun  in  Jieu  thereof,  as  being  what  we  meafure,  time  by.  On  this 
principle  we  obferve,  that  the  day  not  only  includes  the  time  of  one 
revolution  of  the  globe  on  it’s  axis,  but  it  is  increafed  by  fo  much  as 
anfvvers  to  that  part  of  the  fun’s  motion  performed  in  that  time: 
•for  when  that  part  of  the  equinoctial,  which,  with  the  fun,  was  at 
the  meridian  yefterday  at  noon,  is  come  thither  again  to-day,  it  is 
not  yet  noon,  the  fun  not  being  now  at  the  place  where  he  yefterday 
was,  but  gone  forward  near  a  degree,  more  or  lefs  ;  and  this  addi- 
tament  above  the  24  cquino&ial  hours  is  upon  a  double  account  un¬ 
equal.  . 

x.  In  that  the  fun,  becaufe  of  his  apogee  and  perigee,  does  not  at 
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all  times  of  the  year  difpatch  an  equal  arch  of  the  ecliptic  in  one  day, 
but  greater  arches  near  the  perigasum,  which,  in  the  prefent  century, 
is  on  the  30th  of  December  ;  and  lelfer  near  the  apogaeum,  which  "is 
on  the  30th  of  June. 

2.  In  that  though  the  fun  Ihould  always  move  equably  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  yet  equal  arches  of  the  ecliptic  do  not,  in  all  parts  of  the  zodiac, 
anfwer  to  equal  arches  of  the  equator,  by  which  we  are  to  effimate 
time,  becaufe  fome  parts  thereof,  as  the  two  folffitial  points,  lie  nearer 
to  a  parallel  pofition  to  the  equinoCtial  than  others,  e.  gr.  thofe  about 
the  equinoClial  points  where  the  ecliptic  and  equinoCtial  interfeCt. 
Whereupon  anarch  of  the  ecliptic  near  the  folffitial  points  anfwers  to 
a  greater  ach  of  the  equinoClial,  than  an  arch  equal  to  it  near  the  equi¬ 
noCtial  points. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  fun  to  the  eaft  then  being  unequal, 
the  natural  and  apparent  days  are  no  ways  proper  to  be  applied  to 
meafure  the  coeleltial  motions,  which  have  no  dependance  on  that  of 
the  fun. 

And  hence  affronomers  have  been  obliged  to  invent  other  days  for 
the  ufe  of  their  calculations;  thofe  others  are  equal,  and  are  a  mean 
between  the  fhorteft  and  longed  of  the  unequal  ones. 

Thefe  are  had  by  confidering  the  number  of  hours  in  the  whole 
revolution  of  the  fun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  dividing  the  whole  time  into 
as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  hours,  24  of  which  conftitute  the 
day  ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  days  conftitutes  the  equation  of  natural 
days. 

Confequently,  computing  thefe  motions  according  to  equal  time, 
it  is  neceltary  to  turn  that  time  back  again  into  apparent- time,  that 
they  may  correfpond  to  obfervation :  on  the  contrary,  any  phaeno- 
menon  being  obferved,  the  apparent  time  thereof  muff  be  converted 
into  equal  time,  to  have  it  correfpond  with  the  times  marked  in 
the  affronomical  tables.  As  we  do  not  know  of  any  body  in  nature 
that  moves  equably,  yet  fuch  a  motion  being  alone  proper  to  mea¬ 
fure  equal  days  and  hours  ;  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  imagine  fome 
body,  e.  gr.  a  ftar  moving  in  the  equator  eaftward,  and  never 
quickening  or  flackening  it’s  pace,  but  going  through  the  equator 
in  precifely  the  fame  time  as  the  fun  fimlhes  his  period  in  the 
ecliptic. 

The  motion  of  fuch  a  ftar  will  reprefent  equal  time,  and  it’s  di¬ 
urnal  motion  of  the  equator  will  be  59'  8",  the  fame  as  the  mean  or 
equated  motion  of  the  fun  in  the  ecliptic;  confequently,  the  mean  or 
equable  day  is  determined  by  the  arrival  of  the  ftar  at  the  meridian,  and 
is  equal  to  the  time  wherein  the  whole  circumference  of  the  equator 
or  360°  pafs  the  meridian,  and  59'  8"  more :  which  addition  of  59'  8" 
remaining  always  the  fame,  thefe  mean  or  equated  days  will  be  con- 
ftantly  equal. 

Since  then  the  fun  goes  unequally  eaftwards  with  refpeCt  to  the 
equator,  it  will  fometimes  arrive  at  the  meridian  fooner  than  this 
imaginary  ftar,  and  fometimes  later:  the  difference  is  the  difference 
between  true  and  apparent  time ;  which  difference  is  known  by 
having  the  place  of  the  imaginary  ftar  in  the  equator,  and  the  point 
of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  fun ;  for  the 
arch  intercepted  between  them  being  converted  into  time,  fhews  the 
difference  between  equal  and  apparent  time,  which,  as  before,  is  cal¬ 
led  the  equation  of  tune . 

The  equation  of  time ,  then,  may  be  thus  defined :  the  time  that 
flows  while  the  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  point  de¬ 
termining  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  fun,  and  the  place  of  the  ima¬ 
ginary  ftar,  paffes  the  meridian;  or  as  Tycho,  and  after  him  Street, 
ftate  it,  it  is  the  difference  between  the  fun’s  true  longitude  and  his 
right  afeenfion. 

The  true  motion  of  the  earth  precedes  the  mean  in  the  firft  femi- 
circle  of  anomaly,  and  is  preceded  by  the  mean  in  the  fecond :  there¬ 
fore,  while  the  earth  is  going  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion,  or 
while  the  fun  apparently  removes  from  the  apogeeum  to  the  perigaum , 
the  apparent  time  will  be  before  the  mean ;  and  in  the  other  femicircle 
of  anomaly  it  will  be  after  it.  The  difference  of  thefe  motions,  con¬ 
verted  into  time,  is  the  equation  of  time  in  this  refpeCt,  and  it  is  to  be 
fubtraCled  from  the  apparent  time  to  gain  the  mean,  or  added  to  the 
mean  to  gain  the  apparent,  in  the  firft  femicircle  of  anomaly,  and 
vice  verfa  in  the  latter. 

Now  both  thefe  parts  of  the  equation  of  time  are  calculated  b/ 
affronomers  for  every  degree  of  anomaly,  and  for  every  degree  of 
the  fun’s  longitude  in  the  ecliptic,  and  difpofed  in  two  feveral  tables, 
with  directions  for  adding  and  fubtra&ing,  as  the  cafe  requires  ;  fo 
that  at  all  times,  the  true  or  equal  time  may  be  had.  And  from 
thence  it  appears,  that  the  apparent  time,  or  that  Ihewn  by  the  fun, 
namely,  by  a  fun-dial,  is  but  four  days  in  the  wrhole  year  the  fame 
with  the  mean  or  equal  time  fhewn  by  a  good  clock  or  watch,  to 
wit,  about  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  fixteenth  of  June,  the  thirty- 
firft  of  Auguft,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  December.  Alfo  about  the 
firft  of  November,  the  equation  is  greateft  of  all  in  the  year,  being 
then  about  16'  13";  clocks  being  then  fo  much  flower  than  fun- 
dials. 

As,  therefore,  the  folar  days  are  unequal,  the  hours  muff  be  fo  of 
courfe  ;  and,  according  as  the  above-mentioned  caufes  which  are  in¬ 
dependent  on  eacq  other,  concur  or  counteract  each  other,  this  in¬ 
equality  is  more  or  lefs.  Befides,  as  the  former  of  thofe  caufes,  viz. 
the  excentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  is  affeCted  by  the  proceff  on  of  the 
equinoxes,  tables  of  the  equation  of  time,  made  lor  any  year,  muft  con¬ 
tinually  afterwards  deviate  more  and  more  from  the  truth  ;  yet,  as  this 
variation  is  extremely  flow,  the  fame  tables  may  very  well  fervefor  an 
age  or  more,  without  any  fenfible  error. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  the  equation  of  time,  calculated  for  the 
New  or  Gregorian  ftyle,  and  (hewing  how  much  equal  or  true  lime 
is  fafter  or  flower  than  apparent  time,  for  every  day  throughout  the 
year;  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  how  many  minutes  and 
feconds  a  good  clock  or  watch  is  fafter  or  flower  than  a  good  fun- 

dial.  _  .  - 
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Mr.  Flamsteed ’s  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  natural  Days,  with  the  Regulation  of  a  Movement  by  the 

fame. 


Days. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J  une 

Aug 

uft 

Septemb. 

October 

Novem. 

Decern. 

Fafter 

5*  c n 

§  p 

Fa  ft 

2 

5' 

er 

C/5 

0 

0 

Fafter 

5*  c n 

^  ft> 

S'  P 

Fafter 

5*  GO 

— •  0 

3 

Slo 

§ 

3 

wer 

cn 

0 

n 

Slower 
c n 

$  0 

? 

Fafter 

GO 

^  O 

P 

Fafter 

5*  c n 

3 

Slower 

3*  GO 

a  8 

P 

Slower 
!>  c r. 

>-*  rt 

3*  O 

P 

Slower 

S  8s 

Slower 

C/j 

-•  n 

Zt  • 

1 

4  6 

14 

13 

12 

48 

4  I 

3 

8 

2  47 

3 

8 

5 

46 

ofti8 

10 

23 

16 

13 

10  32 

2 

4W34 

14 

20 

12 

36 

3  43 

3 

16 

2  78 

3 

19 

5 

42 

0  C  26 

7J  J 

I 

42 

16 

13 

10  9 

8 

55  2 

14 

27 

12 

23 

3  25 

3 

23 

2  29 

3 

3l 

5 

38 

°^55 
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Equation  of  the  center,  called  alfo  projihapharcfis,  and  total  fro <f- 
thaphaercfis,  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  mean  place  of  a 
planet,  or  the  angle  made  by  the  lines  of  the  true  and  mean  place; 
or  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  between  the  mean  and  equated  ano¬ 
maly. 

7  he  greateft:  equation  of  the  center  may  be  obtained  by  finding  the 
fun’s  longitude  atjjthe  times  when  he  is  near  his  mean  difiances,  the 
difference  will  give  the  true  motion  for  that  interval  of  time  :  then 
find  the  fun's  mean  motion  for  that  interval  of  time,  and  half  the 
ference  between  the  true  and  mean  motions  will  fhew  the  greateft 
equation  of  the  center.  E.  G. 

By  obf'ervations  made  at  the  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that 


d.  h.  ,  „  _  C  o  / 

23  49  12  mean  time,  fun’s  long,  was  6  93: 
o  4  50  mean  time,  fun’s  long,  was  o  8  50  27.5 


// 

o  6 


1769,  Oft.  1,  at 
<770,  March  29  at 

.The  difference  of  time  178  o  13  38  True  difference  of  long.  5  29  18  27 

d .  h  *  t  it 

The  tropical  year  =365  5  48  42=1365,2421527. 

.  The  obferved  interval  =:  178  o  15  38=178,01085648. 

Then  365,2421527  :  178,01085648  ::  360°  :  175,455948  mean 
motion.  Therefore,  1 7 50  27'  2i"of  mean  motion  anlwers  to  179" 
t8'  27"  true  motion.  Their  difference :=3°  51' 6'',  and  half  this 
difference,  viz.  i°  55'  33"  is  the  greateft  equation  of  the  center  accor¬ 
ding  to  thefe  obfervations. 

To  find  the  equation  of  the  center ,  or  to  folve  (what  is  called)  Kep¬ 
ler  s  Problem,  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  particularly  in  orbits, 
whofe  excentricity  bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to  the  mean  dif¬ 
ference:  how  this  is  to  be  done,  has  been  fhewn  by  Newton,  Gre¬ 
gory,  Keil,  Machin,  La  Caillc,  and  others,  by  methods  little  differ¬ 
ing  from  one  another,  which  confift  chiefly  in  finding  an  interme¬ 
diate  angle,  called  the  excentric  anomaly:  the  mean  anomaly  and  the 
dimenfions  of  the  fun’s  orbit  being  known.  The  mean  anomaly  is 
eafily  found,  by  determining  the  exadt  time  of  the  fun’s  paflage 
though  the  aphelion,  and  uling  the  following  proportion,  viz.  as 
the  time  of  a  tropical  revolution  or  folar  year  is  to  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  aphelion  and  given  time,  fo  is  360°  to  the  degrees  of  the 
mean  anomaly:  or,  it  may  be  found  by  taking  the  fun’s  mean  mo¬ 
tion  at  the  given  time  out  of  tables. 

To  find  the  excentric  anomaly,  let  A  DP  ( Plate  n,  fig.  9.)  be 
the  excentric,  AEP  the  earth’s  orbit,  C  the  center,  S  the  fun,  A 
the  aphelion,  P  the  perihelion,  Ethc  true  place,  D  rite  correfponding 
place  in  the  excentric,  and  B  the  mean  place.  In  orbits  of  fmall 
excentricities  the  true  and  mean  places  E  and  B  approach  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  lines  C  D  and  SB  approach  to  parallelifm  or  coinci¬ 
dence  ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  confidered  as  parallel,  efpecially 
in  the  earth’s  orbit,  where  C  S  is  onlv  about  T'^  of  C  P :  confequent- 
ly,  AS B-— AC  D  the  cxcentriG  anomaly. 

Then;  in  the  triangle  BCS,  BC  +  CS=SA,  and  BC  — CS 
rr=SP,  and  the  angle  BCSz=:  fupplement  of  ACB,  arc  known, 
an^l  therefore  the  angle  CSB  may  be  found  ;  for,  by  a  well-known 
trigonometrical  theorem,  CS+BC  (=S A)^BC — CS  (=SP) 

:  :  tang.  — - — i?,  or  a.  ACB:  tang.  of^l^IIli?-,  or  of  an  arc, 
2  2 

which  added  to  3-  ACB,  will  give  CSB,  the  excentric  anomaly: 


therefore,  it  may  be  found  by  the  following  proportion,  as  the 
aphelion  difiance  is  to  the  perihelion  diftance,  fo  is  the  tangent  of 
half  the  mean  anomaly  to  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  which,  added  to 
half  the  mean  anomaly,  will  give  the  excentric  anomaly.  Then, 
To  find  the  true  anomaly  from  the  given  excentric  anomaly,  and 
the  dimenfions  of  the  orbit,  let  a  femicircle  be  deferibed  from  E 
through  the  other  focus  s,  interfering  AP  in  s,  I,  and  SE,  pro¬ 
duced  inG  and  H.  Then,  by  Euclid,  lib.  iii.  prop.  36.  SH:SI 


:Sr:SG  = 


Si+SIxSr 

SE+Er 


=) 


2CFX2CS 


the 


SH  ~  SE+E s  '  /  2CA 

chord  s  I  being  bife&ed  by  the  perpendicular  from  the  center  DF. 
Therefore,  CF><CS=  (^SG=)  ^SE — CA  (=-ySE 
+-jEi  being  radius;  or  confequcntly,  SE=:  (i+CSxCF, 
fince  the  half diffcrenceoftwoquantitiesaddedtotheirhalffumgivcs 
the  greater  of  them,  =)  i+CSx  cofine,  or  A  CD.  Again, 

in  the  triangle  SFE,  S  E  :  R  : :  S  F  :  2,  ASE  =  (|£=) 


r^&ntep-  Then  1+1’  ASE:,“r’  ASE::I  + 

2.  ASE 


SC+2,  ACD 


SC+2,  ACD  1 

1  :  or. 


=  (■ 


i+SCx2>ACD  i-fSCx^,  ACD  '"'i+i.  ASE 

T -j-SC Xs*  ACD — SC — 2.  ACD _ 

1 1  — j-S C X ACD+-SC+-2.  ACD 
!— SC+SCx*.  ACD— 2.  ACD__SP+CS  — IX^- ACD 

i+SC+SCx*-  ACD+I.  ACD  SA-fCS  +  i X^. ACD 

,SP-E.  ACDXSP1  I-*.  ACDXSP  But  it  is  dc- 
V  /  1 


'SA+2.  ACDxSA  )  1+2.  ACDxSA 

monftrated  by  trigonometrical  writers,  that  radius  lefs  the  cofine  of 
an  arc  divided  by  radius  more  the  cofine  of  an  arc  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  tangent  of  half  that  arc  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the 

radius,  therefore, 


1  —2. 


A  S  E _ '[ ■  2 


1+2.  ASE. 


I  ASE:  and 


1—2.  ACDXSP _ T 

i+v.  ACDXSA” 
SP 


ACD  + 


SP 

SA* 


Then,  ±5  XTM AC D=T 
u  A 


ASE,  Qr 


SP 


ThjASE 


SA 


TMACD 


t/SP 

Therefore,  — =: 

+  SA 

ASE. 


T.^ASE 
:T.-l  ACD  ’ 


and  +  SA  :  +SP  ::  T. 


ACD:TT 

Whence  we  have  the  following  theorem  ;  as  the  fquare  root  of 
the  aphelion  diftance  is  to  the  fquare  root  of  the  perihelion  diftance, 
fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  excentric  anomaly  to  the  tangent  of 
half  the  true  anomaly. 

The  difference  between  the  true  and  mean  anomaly,  or  the  angle 
CQS=ACB — ASE*  is  the  equation  of  the  center,  .which  nnift 
be  fubtradlcd,  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion,  or  in  the  firft  fix 
figns  of  anomaly,  and  added,  from  the  perihelion  to  the  aphelion, 
or  in  the  fixlaft  ligns  of  anomaly,  and  hence  called  prosthaph.e- 

RFSIS. 

For  the  lines  C  B,  SE,  Ch,  SE,  which  coincide  in  SA,  SP,  will 

-  in 


equatoreal. 

in  every  other  pofition  crofs  one  another  ;  in  Q,  while  revolving 
from  A  to  P,  and  in  q,  while  revolving  from  P  to  A  :  in  the  firft: 
halt  revolution,  the  mean  anomaly,  or  the  external  angle  AC  B  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  angle  ASE,  the  true  anomalv,  by  the  angle  CQS;inthe 
latter  half,  the  true  anomaly,  or  external' angle  PS  a,  exceeds  the 
mean  anomaly,  or  the  angle  PC b,  bv  the  angle  SqC. 

B\  this  problem  a  table  may  be  ealily  formed  :  when  the  equations 
of  the  center  for  every  degree  of  the  firft  fix  ligns  of  mean  anomaly 
arc  found,  thefe  will  alfo  ferve  for  the  degrees  of  the  lad  fix  figns, 
becaufe  equal  anomalies  are  at  equal  difiances  on  both  tides  of  their 
apfides:'  then  fet  thefe  equations  orderly  to  their  figns  and  degreesof 
anomaly  ;  the  firfi  fix  being  reckoned  from  the  top  of  the  table 
downwards,  and  ligned  fubtradt ;  the  lafi  fix,  for  which  the  fame 
equations  ferve,  in  a  contrary  order,  being  reckoned  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  and  marked  add  ;  and  let  the  difference  between  every  ad¬ 
jacent  two  equations,  called  tabular  differences,  be  fet  in  another 
column  :  from  thefe  equations  of  the  center ,  augmented  or  diminifhed 
by  the  proportional  parts  of  their  refpeefive  tabular  differences  for 
any  given  minutes  and  feconds,  may  be  eafily  deduced  equations  of  the 
center  to  any  given  mean  anomaly. 

EQUATOR,  in  affronomy.  See  it  deferibed  in  Syffcm  of 
Astronomy,  p.  248. 

EQUATOREAL,  univerfal,  in  affronomy,  is  the  name  of  an 
excellent  inftrument  lately  conttrudted  by  Mr,  Ramfden,  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  philofophical  inffrument  maker,  in  London.  The  principal 
parts  of  this  equatoreal  (Tee  Plate  11 ,  fig.  10,)  are,  1 .  The  azimuth  or 
horizontal  circle  A,  which  reprefents  the  horizon  of  the  place,  and 
moves  on  a  long  axis  B,  called  the  vertical  axis.  2.  The  equatoreal 
or  hour-circle  C,  reprefenting  the  equator,  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  polar  axis  D,  or  the  axis  of  the  earth,  upon  which  it  moves,  3. 
The  femicircle  of  declination  E,  on  which  the  telefcope  is  placed, 
and  moving  on  the  axis  of  declination,  or  the  axis  of  motion  of  the 
line  of  collimation  F.  Thefe  circles  are  meafured  and  divided  as  in 
the  following  table  : 


E  Q  U 


faeafurcs  of  the  feveral 

Nonius  of 

Divided  in 

Divided  b) 
Nonius  into 

circles  and  divilions 

Radius 

Limb  divided 

30  gives 

limb  into 

on  them. 

In.  dec. 

to 

feconds. 

parts  of  inch. 

parts  of  inch. 

Azimuth  orho- ' 

45  th 

1350th 

rizontal  circle  J 

r 

5  1 

15 

3°' 

Equatoreal  or 
hour  circle 

> 

5  1 

. 

1  in  time 

T} 

45th 

1350th 

Vertical  ferni-'1 
circle  for  de- 

15' 

42d 

1260th 

cli  nation  or 
latitude 

5  5 

3°" 

4.  The  telefcope,  which  is  an  achromatic  refratffor  with  a  triple 
obje£t  glafs,  "whofe  focal  diftance  is  17  inches,  and  aperture  2,415 
inches,  and  furnifhed  with  6  different  eye-tubes  5  fo  that  it’s  mag¬ 
nifying  powers  extend  from  44  to  1 68.  The  telefcope  in  this  <sqw<z- 
toreal  may  be  brought  parallel  to  the  polar  axis,  as  in  the  figure,  fo 
as  to  point  to  the  pole-fiar  in  any  part  of  it’s  diurnal  revolution  ;  and 
thus  it  has  been  obferved  near  noon,  when  the  fun  has  fhone  very 
bright.  5.  The  apparatus  for  correcting  the  error  in  altitude  occa- 
fioned  by  refraction,  which  is  applied  to  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope, 
and  confiffs  of  a  Hide  G  moving  in  a  groove  or  dove-tail,  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  feveral  eye-tubes  of  the  telefcope,  on  which  Hide  there  is  an 
index  correfponding  to  5  fmall  divifions  engraved  on  the  dove-tail; 
a  very  fmall  circle,  called  the  refraction  circle  H,  moveable  by  a 
finger-ferew  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope  ;  which 
circle  is  divided  into  half-minutes,  one  intire  revolutionof  it  being 
equal  to  3'  18'',  and  by  it’s  motion  raifes  the  center  of  the  crofs  - 
hairs  on  a  circle  of  altitude;  and  likewife  a  quadrant  I  of  inch 
radius,  with  divifions  on  each  fide,  one  exprefiing  the  degree  of  al¬ 
titude  of  the  objeft  viewed,  and  the  other  exprefiing  the  minutes  and 
feconds  of  error  occafioned  by  refraflion,  correfponding  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  altitude:  to  this  quadrant  is  joined  a  fmall  round  level  K, 
which  is  adjufted  partly  by  the  pinion  that  turns  the  whole  of  this 
apparatus,  and  partly  by  the  index  of  the  quadrant  ;  for  which  pur 
pofe  the  refraCtion  circle  is  fet  to  the  fame  minute,  &c.  which  the 
index  points  to  on  the  limb  of  the  quadrant  ;  and  if  the  minute,  &c. 
given  by  the  quadrant  exceed  the  3'  18''  contained  in  one  intire  re¬ 
volution  of  the  refraCtion  circle,  this  muft  be  fet  to  the  excefs  above 
One  or  more  of  it’s  intire  revolutions  ;  then  the  center  of  the  crofs- 
hafrs  will  appear  to  be  raifed  on  a  circle  of  altitude  to  the  additional 
height  which  the  error  of  refraCtion  will  occafionat  that  altitude. 

This  inffrument  ftands  on  three  feet  L  diftant  from  each  other 
14,4  inches;  and,  when  all  the  parts  are  horizontal,  is  about  29 
inches  high  :  the  weight  of  the  equatoreal  and  apparatus  is  only  591b. 
avoirdupoife,  which  are  contained  in  a  mahogany  cafe  weighing 

c81b.  .  ,  r  . 

The  principal  adjuftmentin  this  inffrument  is  that  of  making  the 
lineof  collimation  todeferibe  a  portion  of  an  hour-circle  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  in  order  to  which,  the  azimuth  circle  muft  be  truly  level,  the 
line  of  collimation  or  fome  correfponding  line  repreiented  by  the 
fmall  brafs  rod  M  parallel  to  it,  muft  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
it’s  own  proper  motion  ;  and  this  laft  axis  muff  be  perpendicular  to 
the  polar  axis:  on  the  brafs  rod  M  there  is  occafiona  y  placed  a 
hanging  level  N,  the  ufe  of  which  will  appear  in  the  following  ad- 

^TTeazimuth  circle  may  be  made  level  by  turning  the  inffrument 
till  one  of  the  levels  is  parallel  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  two  of 
the  feet  ferews;  then  adjuft  that  level  with  thefe  two  feet  ferews  ; 
turn  the  circle  half  round,  i.  e.  x8o° ;  and  it  the  bubble  be  not  then 
right,  correct  half  the  error  by  the  ferew  belonging  to  the  level,  and 
theother  half  error  by  the  two  feet  ferews  ;  repeat  this  till  the  bubble 
cornea  right ;  then  turn  the  eircle  90°  from  the  two  former  pohtions, 
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of  th^hu'cV-^vhen'fr  ’  ^  !t  bC  MTg’  t!ie  foot  rcrcw  the  end 
ferew  and  the  h  •  d?ne’  ac,Juft  thc  other  ,evel  bY  h’sown 

leveT tTurff  thenT-T^T'*^  l  wiU  be  truly  level.  The  hanging 
Icno-th  and  mu  1  ,  T  t0  tbe  brab\  r0(l  bv  tvvo  hooks  of  equal 
polar  axis  nemr-  a-T  y  Para^el  to  it:  for  this  purpofe  make  the 
then  adiuff  the  ll  Tt-TT  tlear'ly  P^rpcndieulai-  to  the  horizon; 
verfe  the  level  T  T  T  Pin'on  of  the  declination  femicircle;  re- 
fteeTfb  ew  th  ’t  r  wronS>  corred  half  the  error  by  a  fmall 

error  bv  the ‘  tinder  one  end  of  the  level,  and  the  other  half 
bubble  he  r'TiT  °  tbe  declination  femicircle  ;  repeat  this  till  the 
on  which  thlt  .b0;V:'fi,t5°nS-  >  ordcr  to  make  the  brafs  rod 
of  the  telefen  T  r  uyPend<jd  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  motion 
tal  or  ne  V  P?or  ,n<[0f  cojlirnation,  makethe  polar  axis  horizon- 

circle  tilUh  yAl  C  the  decl,nation  femicircle  to  o°,  turn  the  hour- 
circletfil  the  bubble  come*  fight;  then  turn  fire  declination-circle  to 

bv  hand  ni  breKbUbb  ^  ra,finF  or  depreffing  the  polar  axis,  (firft 
tLlr  i  r  1  •  b,e  nearl-v  n?hr>  afferwards  tighten  with  an  ivory  key 
i  b)cket  which  runs  on  the  arch  with  the  polar  axis,  and  then  apply 

till  ST  Try  kCy "°  T  adjuffing  fcrc.vv  at  the  end  of  the  faid  arch 
e  bubble  comes  quite  right) ;  then  turn  the  declination  circle  to 
e  oppo  ite  90° ;  if  the  level  be  not  then  right,  corredf  half  the  error 
by  the  aforcfaid  adjufting  ferew  at  the  end  of  the  arch,  and  the  other 
halt  error  by  the  two  ferews  which  raife  or  deprefs  the  end  of  the 
rafs  rod.  I  he  polar  axis  remaining  nearly  horizontal  as  before, 
and  thedeclination-fcmicircle  at  o°,  adjuft  the  bubble  by  the  hour- 
circle  ;  then  turn  the  declination-femicirclc  to  90°,  and  adjuft  the 
ubble  .iy  raifing  or  depreffing  the  polar  axis  ;  then  turn  the  hour- 
circle  12  hours  ;  and  if  the  bubble  be  wrong,  correft  half  the  error 
v  the  polar  ipot  you  are  looking  at  during  an  intire  revolution.  In 
order  to  make  the  line  of  collimation  parallel  to  the  brafs  rod  on 
w  ich  the  level  hangs,  fet  the  polar  axis  horizontal,  and  the  decli- 
nation  circle  to  90°,  adjuft  the  level  by  the  polar  axis  ;  look  through 
the  telefcope  on  fome  diftant  horizontal  objeift,  covered  by  the  center 
of  the  crofs  hairs  ;  then  invert  the  telefcope,  which  is  done  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  hour-circle  half  round  ;  and  if  the  center  of  the  crofs  hairs 
docs  not  cover  the  fame  objeeft  as  before,  correit  half  the  error  by 
the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  of  the  four  fmall  ferews  at  the  eye-end 
of  the  large  tube  of  the  telefcope  ;  this  correction  will  give  a  fecond 
objedt  now  covered  by  the  center  of  the  hairs,  which  muft  be  adopted 
infteadofthe  firft  object ;  then  invert  the  telefcope  as  before  ;  and  if 
the  fecond  objeft  be  not  covered  by  the  center  of  the  hairs,  corredf 
half  the  error  by  the  fame  two  ferews,  which  were  ufed  before  :  this 
correction  will  give  a  third  obje£t,  now  covered  by  the  center  of  the 
hairs,  which  muft  be  adopted  inftead  of  the  fecond  objeCt ;  repeat 
this  operation  till  no  error  remains  ■.  then  fet  the  hour-circle  exactly 
to  12  hours,  (the  declination-circle  remaining  at  9o°as  before) ;  and 
if  the  center  of  the  crofs  hairs  does  not  cover  the  laft  objcCt  fixed  on, 
fet  it  to  that  object  by  the  two  remaining  fmall  ferews  at  the  eye-end 
of  the  large  tube,  and  then  the  line  of  collimation  will  be  parallel  to 
the  brafs  rod.  For  rectifying  the  nonius  of  the  declination  and 
equatoreal  circles,  lower  the  telefcope  as  many  degrees,  minutes,  and 
feconds,  below  o°  or  JE  on  the  declination-femicircie  as  are  equal  to 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  ;  then  elevate  the  polar  axis  till  the 
bubble  be  horizontal,  and  thus  the  equatoreal  circle  will  be  elevated 
to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  ;  fet  this  circle  to  6  houYs;  adjuft  the 
level  by  the  pinion  of  the  declination-circle  ;  then  turn  the  equatoreal 
circle  exadlly  12  hours  from  the  laft  pofition  ;  and  if  the  level  be  not 
right,  correct  one  half  of  the  error  by  the  equatoreal  circle,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  declination-circle  ;  then  turn  the  equatoreal  circle 
back  again  exaCtly  12  hours  from  the  laft  pofition  ,  and  if  the  level 
be  {fill  wrpng,  repeat  the  correction  as  before  till  it  be  right,  when 
turned  to  either  pofition  ;  that  being  done,  fet  the  nonius  of  the 
equatoreal  circle  exaCtly  to  6  hours,  and  the  nonius  of  the  declina¬ 
tion-circle  exactly  to  o°. 

The  principal  ufes  of  this  equatoreal  are, 

1.  To  find  your  meridian  by  one  obfervation  only:  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  elevate  the  equatoreal  circle  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  and 
let  the  dcclination-femicircle  to  the  fun’s  declination  for  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  day  required  ;  then  move  the  azimuth  and  hour-circles 
both  at  the  fame  time,  either  in  the  fame  or  contrary  direction,  till 
you  bring  the  center  of  the  crofs  hairs  in  the  telefcope  exactly  to 
cover  the  center  of  the  fun  ;  when  that  is  done,  the  index'.of  the 
hour-circle  will  give  the  apparent  or  folar-timc  at  theinllant  of  ob¬ 
fervation  ;  and  thus  the  time  is  gained,  though  the  lun  be  at  a  dil- 
tance  from  the  meridian  ;  then  turn  the  hour-circle  till  the  index 
points  precifely  at  12  o’clock,  and  lower  the  telefcope  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  in  order  to  obferve  fome  point  there  in  the  center  of  your  glafs, 
and  that  point  is  your  meridian  mark  found  by  one  obfervation  only; 
the  beft  time  for  this  operation  is  three  honrs  before  or  three  hours 
after  12  at  noon. 

2.  To  point  the  telefcope  on  a  ftar,  though  noton  the  meridian, 
in  full  day-light.  Having  elevated  the  equatoreal  circle  to  the  co¬ 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  fet  the  dcclination-femicircle  to  the  ftar  s 
declination,  move  the  index  of  the  hour-circle  till  it  ftiall  point  to 
the  precife  time  at  which  the  ftar  is  then  diftant  from  the  meridian, 
found  in  tables  of  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  ftars,  and  the  ftar  will 
then  appear  in  the  glafs.  Befidcs  thefe  ufes  peculiar  to  this  jnftru- 
ment,  it  is  alfo  applicable  to  all  the  purpofes  to  which  the  principal 
alironomical  inftruments,  viz.  a  tranlit,  a  quadrant,  and  an  equal 

altitude  inftrument,  are  applied.  „  ,  , 

EQUERY,  in  the  Britifli  cuftoms,  an  officer  offtate,  under  the 

mailer  of  the  horfe.  .  _  - 

There  are  feven  equcncs,  who  ride  abroad  with  his  rnajefty ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  give  their  attendance  monthly,  one  at  a  time, 
and  are  allowed  a  table.  Each  has  a  falary  of  300/.  a  year. 

As  to  the  equeries  of  the  crown  liable,  they  have  this  diihncl  ap¬ 
pellation,  as  being  employed  in  mounting,  managing,  and. breaking 
the  faddle-horfes  for  his  majefty’s  ujc,  and  holding  his  ftirrup, 

*-  •  \L  hey 
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They  are  two  in  number ;  the  firft  has  an  annual  falary  of  256  /. 
and  the  fecond  200/.  When  his  majelly  rides  out,  one  of  thel'e 
ufually  attends  him. 

EQUES  auratus,  a  knight-bachelor,  &c.  See  Aur  atus. 

EQUESTRIA,  a  place  where  the  knights  fat  in  the  Roman 
theatre.  '  • 

EQUESTRIAN  Jlatue ,  is  that  of  a  perfon  mounted  on  horfe- 
back. 

Equestrian  game-',  among  the  Romans,  were  horfe-races  ;  they 
had  five  kinds  <jf  them. 

Equestrian  order,  con  filled  of  Roman  knights,  or  ('quite* ;  alfo 
of  their  troopers,  or  military  horfemen. 

EQUIANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  given  to  figures 
whofe  angles  are  all  equal ;  fuch  are  a  fquare,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
See. 

EQUICRURAL,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  isosceles. 

EQUIDIFFERENT  numbers ,  in  arithmetic,  are  of  two  kinds, 

1.  Continually  equi different  is  when,  in  a  ieries  ol  three  numbers  there 
is  the  fame  difference  between  the  firlland  fecond,  as  there  is  between 
the  fecond  and  third  ;  353,6,9.  And,  c.Difcreetly  equidifferent,  is 
when  in  a  ferics  of  four  numbers  or  quantities,  there  is  the  fame  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  firlt  and  fecond,  as  there  is  between  the  third  and 
fourth  :  fuch  are  3,  6,7,  10.  * 

EQUIDISTANT,  an  appellation  given  to  things  that  are  equally 
dilfant  from  another  thing  to  which  they  have  fome  relation. 

EQUILATERAL  triangle,  that  whofe  three  lides  are  equal. 

Equilateral  hyperbola,  is  that  wherein  the  conjugate  axes,  as 
AB  and  DE,  are  equal.  See  Plate  144,  fig.  20. 

Hence,  as  the  parameter  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  conjugate 
axes,  it  is  alfo  equal  thereto;  confequently,  if  in  the  equation  y2 

rrzbar  +  b  x2  we  make  b  =  a:  the  equation  y 2  —a*  -f-*5,  de- 
‘  a 

fines  the  nature  of  an  equilateral. hyperbola.  See  Hyperbola. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  mechanics,  is  when  the  two  ends  of  a  lever 
or  bailance  hang  fo  exactly  even  and  level,  that  neither  doth  afeend 
or  defeend,  but  keep  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  which  is 
cccalioned  by  their  both  being  charged  with  an  equal  weight.  j 

Equilibrium  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively.  A  painter  mud  take  care 
to  obferve  the  equilibrium  of  his  figures,  i  e.  difpofe  them  well  on 
their  center  of  gravity,  that  they  may  not  feem  ill-fupported,  or  ready 
to  tumble.  Thus,  e.  gr.  if  oije  arm  be  moved  forward,  the  other 
mud  be  proportionable  backward  to  poife  the  figure,  and  preferve  the 
equilibrium. 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  are  numbers 
or  quantities  multiplied  by  one  and  the  fame  number  or  quantity, 
Hence  equimultiples  are  always  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other,  as  the 
fimple  quantities  before  multiplication:  thus,  if  6  and  8  are  multi¬ 
plied  by  4,  the  equimultiples  24  and  32  will  be  to  each  other  as  6 
to  8. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  in  adronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  celedial 
globe,  whofe  poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world.  See  a  defeription  of  it 
in  Syftem  of  Astronony,  p.  248,  249. 

EQUINOX.  Refer  to  Syftem  ot  Astronomy,  p.  248,001.  1. 

EQUIPAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  all  forts  of  utenlils, 
artillery,  &c.  necelTary  for  commencing  and  prnfecuting,  with  eafe 
and  fuccefs,  any  military  operations.  Camp  and  field  equipage  con- 
lifts  of  tents,  kitchen  furniture,  faddle-horfes,  baggage  waggons,  bat- 
horfes,  &c.  v 

EQUIP,  in  naval  language,  implies  the  fitting  a  (hip  for  fea,  or 
arming  her  for  war. 

EQUI  POLLEN  CE,  in  logic,  is  when  there  is  an  equivalence, 
or  agreement,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  as  to  the  gramatical 
fenfe  of  any  two  propolitions  ;  that  is,  when  two  propofitions 
lignify  one  and  the  fame  thing,  though  they  ex prefs  it  alter  different 
manners. 

EQUIPPE',  in  heraldry,  a  cavalier  armed  at  all  points. 

EQUITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  virtue  of  treating  all  other  men 
according  to  common  reafon  andjuftice,  or  aswe  would  be  gladly 
treated  ourfelves,  when  we  underftand  aright  what  is  our  due.  ; 

Equity  is  faid  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  of  which  abridges  and 
takes  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  whilft  the  other  enlarges  and  adds 
thereto. 

The  firft  is  a  corre£lion  of  the  law,  generally  made  in  that  part 
wherein  it  fails,  or  is  too  fevere  ;  as  where  it  is  enadfed,  that 
“  whofoever  commits  fuch  a  thing  fhall  be  deemed  a  felon,  and  fuf- 
fer  death  here,  if  a  mad  man,  or  an  infant,  that  has  no  difere- 

tion,  commit  the  fame,  they  fhall  not  be  deemed  felons,  nor  fuffer 
death  for  it ;  and  where  a  perfon,  to  fave  his  life,  kills  another  that 
affaults  him,  though  in  general  all  killing  is  felony ;  this,  by  the  law  of 
reafon,  will  be  excufed. 

The  other  equity  is  defined  to  be  an  extenfion  of  the  words  of  the 
law  to  cafes  unexpreffed,  yet  having  the  fame  reafon  :  as  by  exam¬ 
ple,  the  ftatute  which  ordains,  that  in  an  action  of  debt  againft 
executors,  he  that  appears  by  diftrefs  fhall  anfwer  ;  this,  by  equity, 
extends  to  adminiftrators*  for  fuch  of  them  as  appear  firft  ihall,  by 
the  equity  of  the  faid  a£l,  anfwer,  becaufe  they  are  ot  the  like  kind  and 
degree. 

Equity  of  redemption,  in  our  law,  is  applied  to  mortgages,  as 
where  money  being  due  on  a  mortgage,  the  morgagee  is  deiirous  to 
bar  the  mortgagee’s  equity  of  redemption,  that  is,  his  right  to  redeem 
the  mortgage.  In  this  cafe/ the  mortgagee  may  oblige  the  mort¬ 
gager  either  to  pay  the  money,  or  to  be  foreclofed  of  his  equity  of 
redemption.  The  pra&ice  is,  to  exhibit  a  bill,  to  which  anfwer 
being  put  in,  and  a  decree  obtained,  a  mafter  of  that  court  certifies 
what  is  due  for  principal,  intereft,  and  cofts,  which  is  to  be  paid 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  decree^  and  thereupon  the  eftate  mort¬ 
gaged  is  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  mortgagee ;  otherwife,  for  default 
©t  payment,  the  mortgager  is  deceeed  to  be  foreclofed  from  all  equity 
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of  redemption,  and  abfolutely  to  convey  the  mortgaged  premifes  to  the 
mortgagee. 

Equity  alfo  frequently  fignifies  the  court  of  chancery,  whofe  con- 
troverlies  are  determined  according  to  the  exadl:  rules  of  equity  and 
confidence,  by  mitigating  the  rigour  of  the  common  law;  tho’ even 
by  the  common  and  ftatute  law  there  is  alfo  an  equity. 

Equity,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  reprefented  with  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a  Balance  in  the 
other. 

EQUIVALENT  terms,  are  where  feveral  words,  that  differ  in 
found,  have  yet  one  and  the  fame  fignification  ;  as  “  every-body  was 
there,”  and  “  nobody  was  abfent,”  nihil  non  and  omne. 

Equivalent  things  are  either  moral,  phyjical,  or* flat! cal. — • 
Moral,  as  when  we  fay  that  the  commanding  or  advifing  a  murder 
is  a  guilt  equivalent  to  that  of  the  murderer.  Phyjical ,  as  when  a 
man  who  has  the  ftrength  of  two  men  is  faid  to  be  equivalent  to  two 
men.  Statical ,  whereby  a  lefs  weight  becomes  of  equal  force  with  a 
greater,  by  having  it’s  diltance  from  the  center  increafed. 

EQUIVOCAL,  denotes  a  word  or  expreffion  that  is  dubious  and 
ambiguous,  or  that  may  have  feveral  fenfes,  one  true  and  another  falfe. 

Equivoced  terms  anfwer  to  what  are  otherwife  called  homonyma ,  or 
homonymous  terms. 

Such  is  the  word  emperor,  which  is  both  the  name  of  a  dignity,  the 
proper  name  of  a  perfon,  and  the  name  of  a  plant.  So  alfo  the  Latin 
gallus ,  which  ftands  indifferently  for  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  thedoubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty  of  words 
has  it’s  caufe  more  in  the  ideas  themfelves,  than  in  any  incapacity  in 
the  word  to  fignify  them  ;  and  might  be  avoided,  would  people  always 
ufe  the  fame  term  to  denote  the  fame  idea,  or  collection  of  ideas  ; 
but  adds  he,  it  -is  hard  to  find  a  difeourfe  on  any  fubjeCt  where  this  is 
the  cafe  ;  a  practice  which  can  only  be  imputed  to  folly,  or  great 
diihonefty  ;  lince  a  man,  in  making  up  his  accounts,  might  with  as 
much  fairnefs  ufe  the  numeral  characters  fometimes  for  one,  fome- 
times  for  another  collection  of  unities. 

Equivocal  generation,  is  a  method  whereby  animals  and  plants 
are  fuppofed  to  be  produced,  not  by  the  ufual  way  of  coition  between 
male  and  female,  but  by  fome  fuppofed  plaftic  power  or  virtue  in  the 
fun,  &c. 

|  Thus,  infeCts,  maggots,  flies,  fpiders,  frogs,  &c.  have  ufually 

been  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  warming,  agi¬ 
tating,  and  impregnating  the  dull,  earth,  mud,  and  putrified  parts  of 
animals. 

This  method  of  (feneration,  which  we  alfo  cal!  fpontancous,  was 
commonly  afierted  and  believed  among  the  ancient  philofopheis;.  but 
the  moderns,  from  more  and  better obiervat ions,  unanimoufly  rejeCI  it, 
and  hold  that  all  animals,  nay,  and  vegetables  too,  are  univocaffy  pro¬ 
duced  ;  that  is,  from  parent  animals,  and  vegetables  of  the  lame 
fpecies  and  denomination. 

EQUIVOCATION,  the  ufing  a  term  or  expreffion  that  has  a 
double  fignification. 

Equivocations  are  expedients  to  fuve  telling  the  truth,  and  yet  with¬ 
out  telling  a  fallity.  The  fathers  are  great  patrons  of  equivocations 
and  mental  refervations,  holding,  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  Ihifts  and  am¬ 
biguities  is  in  many  cafes  allowable. 

St.  Auguftine,  particularly,  is  reproached,  with  endeavouring  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Ifaac  for  laving  his  wife  from  a  crime  by  an  equivocation  ; 
tacuit  aliquid  veri,  &  non  dixit  aliquid  fa'Ji.  To  advance  a  dubious 
propofition,  knowing  it  will  be  underlined  in  a  fenfe  different  from 
that  you  give  it  in  your  mind,  is  an  equivocation,  and  a  breach  of  good 
faith  and  lincerity. 

In  moral  theology,  it  isftriCUy  underftood  of  3  term  or  pltrafe  with 
two  different  ligniheations,  the  common  and  obvious,  the  other  more 
unufual  and  remote. 

In  St.  John,  chap.  xi.  our  Saviour  is  reprefented  as  faying, 
Lazarus  Jleepeth  ;  for  the  difciples,  who  took  the  word  Jlc.ping  in  the 
ufual  fignification,  concluded  that  Lazarus,  who,  they  had  been  told, 
was  lick,  began  to  take  reft,  and  would  fuon  recover  ;  but  Jefus, 
uling  the  word  in  a  lefs  dircCl  and  ufual  fignification,  meant  that 
Lazarus  was  dead. 

When  the  equivoque  confifts  of  feveral  words,  it  is  properly  called 
an  amphibology ;  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  St.  John,  chap.  ii. 
Dejlrqy  this  temple,  fays  Jefus,  fipeaking  to  the  Jews,  and  l  will  raife 
it  again  in  three  days. 

The  lawfulnefs  of  the  ufe  of  equivocations  has  heen  greatly  difputed 
among  the  modern  cafuifts ;  many  grave  authors  deny  that  it  is 
allowable  to  ufe  them  on  any  occalion  whatever.  Their  reafon  is, 
that  an  equivoque  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  fame  thing  with  a 
lie. 

EQUULEUS  ,or  EcuLEUS.in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  rack,  or  engine 
of  torture,  ufed  for  extorting  the  truth  ;  at  firft  chiefly  on  Haves,  but. 
afterwards- turned  againft  the  Chriftians. 

The  patient’s  arms  and  legs  being  faftened  on  the  equulcus  with 
cords,  he  was  hoifted  aloft,  and  extended  in  fuch  manner  that  all  his 
bones  were  dillocated.  In  this  ftate,  red-hot  plates  were  applied  to 
his  body  ;  and.  he  was  alfo  goaded  in  the  Tides  with  an  inltrument 
called  ungula. 

The  equuleus,  in  more  ancient  times,  was  conftru&ed  in  the  form 
of  a  horie ;  the  criminal  w’as  laid  on  his  back,  and  his  arms  were 
turned  under  the  breaft  of  the  equuleus ;  his  hands  were  bound,  and 
his  feet  ftretched  out  towards  his  tail.  A  rope  faftened  to  the  feet 
was  made  to  pafs  over  a  fmaller  pulley  between  the  hind  legs  of  the 
equuleus,  and  made  to  coil  over  another  larger  pully  fixed  under  the 
belly  bv  means  of  a  handle,  which  the  executioner  turned  round  till 
all  the  bones,  &c.  were  dillocated.  ' 

Equuleus,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  whofe  liars,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  and  Tycho's  catalogues, 
ate  4,  but  in  Mr.  Flamftecd’s  10.  Vide  Syftem  ot  Astronomy, 
p.  253,  col.  2. 

V  ^  d  EQUUS,  *• 
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EQJJUS,  the  horfe.  See  a  ful!  account  of  that  noble  animal 
under  it's  proper  article,  Horse. 

E QUUs  marinus,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  an  animal 
very  different  from  the  hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe,  and  more 
ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  morse. 

ERASED,  urrache ,  in  heraldry,-  denotes  parts  of  animals  torn, 
not  cut  off,  from  the  part  to  which  nature  fixed  them.  The  family 
of  Card  bears  ermine,  a  demi-lion  rampant  erajed,  azure,  &c. 

ERAS1  IANS,  a  religious  feft,  or  fa&ion,  which  arofe  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  civil  wars  in  1647  ;  thus  called  from  their  leader 
Thomas  Eraftus,  who  taught  that  the  church  hadno  right  todifci- 
plinc,  that  is,  no  delegated  power  to  excommunicate,  exclude,  cen- 
fure,  abfolve,  decree,  or  the  like. 

ERATO,  (from  spxeo,  /  love,)  in  mythology,  one  of  the  nine 
mules,  who  prelidcd  over  love-poetry,  and  to  whom  are  -afcribed 
the  invention  of  the  lyre  and  lute. 

EREBUS,  EptCo;,  from  the  Hebrew,  in  mythology,  a  term 
denoting  darknefs.  According  to  Hefiod,  Erebus  was  the  fon  of 
Chaos  and  the  night,  and  the  father  of  the  day.  This  was  alfo  the 
name  of  part  of-the  inferi  among  the  ancients  :  they  had  a  peculiar 
expiation  forthofe  who  were  detained  in  Erebus. 

Erebus  was  properly  the  gloomy  region,  and  difiinguifhed  both 
from  Tartarus,  the  place  of  torment,  and  Elyfium,  the  region  of 
blifs:  according  to  the  aqeount  given  of  it  by  Virgil,  it  forms  the 
third  grand  divifion  of  the  invifible  world  beyond  the  Styx,  and  com¬ 
prehends  feveral  .particular  diftrifts,  as  the  limbus  infantum,  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  infants  ;  the  limbus  for  thofe  who  have  been  put  to 
death  without  caufe  ;  that  for  thofe  who  have  defiroyed  themfelves ; 
the  fields  of  mourning,  full  of  dark  groves  and  woods,  inhabited  by 
thofe  who  died  for  love  ;  and  beyond  thele,  an  open  champaign 
country  for  departed  warriors. 

EREC 'Y  flowers,  are  fuch  as  grow  upright,  without  hanging  or 
reclining  the  head.  See  Flower. 

ERECTION,  the  aft  of  railing  or  elevating  a  thing  in  a  right 
line. 

The  erecting  a.  perpendicular on  a  line  given,  is  a  popular  problem 
in  geometry. 

The  term  erection  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  ;  as  the  erection  of  a 
marquifate  into  a  duchy  ;  billiopricks  can  only  be  creftcd  by  the 

king. 

Erection  is  particularly  ufed  in  medicine,  for  the  (late  of  the 
penis  whenfwelled  and  diflended  by  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  called 
erefforcs. 

There  is  alfo  an  ereftion  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  performed  by 
mufcles  provided  for  that  purpofe.  See  Clitoris  and  Erectores. 

An  alternate  ftate  of  erection  and  flacciditv  in  the  penis,  Dr.  Drake 
obferves,  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  ;  the  firrt  to  the  performance  of  it’s 
office,  the  fecond  for  the  fecurity  of  the  part. 

Without  an  ereftion  it  were  impoffible  to  emit  and  lodge  the  feed 
where  it  ought  to  be :  and  with  a  csnftant  one,  almoft  as  impoffible 
to  fecure  the  part  from  external  injuries.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  lofs 
of  inftigation,  which  mull  be  a  neceffary  confequence  of  conftant 
ereftion. 

The  erefiion  of  the  penis  confifts  in  a  diftenfion  of  it’s  corpora 
cavernofa,  by  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  blood  pent  up  therein. 

ERECTORES  clitoridis,  are  a  pair  of  mufcles  arifing  from  the 
protuberances  of  the  ifehium,  and  inferted  into  the  fpongious  body 
of  the  clitoris,  which  they  ferve  to  ered  in  coition. 

Erectores  penis,  a  pair  of  mufcles  arifing  flefhy  from  the  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  the  ifehium,  below  the  beginning  of  the  cavernous 
bodies  of  the  yard,  into  whofe  thick  membranes  they  are  inferted. 
Their  ufe  is,  to  pull  the  yard  upwards  towards  the  ospubis,  whereby 
the  gteateff  vein  is  comprefied,  and  the  refluent  blood  denied  it  s 
»  jwffage  under  thofe  bones,  which  makes  it  fwcll. 

ERGOT,  in  the  manege,  is  a  flub  like  a  piece  of  foft  horn,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  chefnut,  placed  behind  and  below  the  pallern  joint, 
and  commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock..  To  df -ergot,  or 
take  it  out,  is  to  cleave  it  to  the  quick  with  an  incifion -knife,  in 
order  to  pull  up  a  bladder  full  of  water  that  lies  covered  with  the 
er<rot.  This  operation  is  fcarcelv  praftifed  at  Paris,  but  in  Holland 
is  frequently  performed  upon  all  tour  legs,  with  intent  to  prevent 
watery  fores  and  foul  ulcers. 

Ergot,  in  medicine,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  adifeafe 
fimilar  to  one  in  England,  proceeding  from  eating  vitiated  rice 

ERIDANUS,  in  altronomy,  a  conflellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  in  form  of  a  river.  See  Syflcm  of  Astronomy, 


P*  253. 

ER1FFS,  a  name  given  to  canary-birds  of  about  two  yearsold. 
ERINACEOUS,  the  hedge-hog.  See  that  article. 
ERITHACE,  the  yellow  matter  colleded  on  the  hinder  legs  of 
the  bees  after  their  excurfions  in  fearch  of  the  materials  for  their 
hives.  It  is  the  farina  of  flowers,  and  probably  ferves  the  bees  as 
food,  but  is  afterwards  converted,  in  their  bowels,  into  the^ubltance 

called  wax.  ,  r  .  ..  .  . 

ERM  IN,  erniineum,  in  zoology,  a  creature  whofe  lkin  is  th  eermm, 

fo  much  efieemed  as  a  fine  fur.  _  ,  A/r 

This  creature  is  properly  a  fpecies  of  weafel,  and  is  calle  y.  r- 
Ray,  and  other  authors,  nmjlela  Candida,  the  white  weafel.  it  is  in 
all  refpeds  like  the  common  weafel,  and  is  all  over  of  apurefnow- 
white,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  as  beautiful  a  black  ; 
and  it  has  a  little  yellowifn  grey  about  the  eyes,  and  a  mark,  orfpot, 
of  the  fame  colour,  on  the  head,  another  on  the  lhoulders,  and  a 

third  near  the  tail.  It’scolour  is,  however,  very  different  in  degree 
and  elegance,  according  to  the  leafon  of  the  year.  is  r  q  J 

about  rivers,  and  in  meadows,  in  thofe  countries  w  ic  1  pro  u  1  , 
and  feeds  on  moles,  mice,  and  other  fmall  animals. 

Ermin,  in  heraldry,  is  always  argent  and  fable,  that  is,  a  white 
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field,  or  fur,  with  black  fpots.  Thefe  fpots  are  not  of  any  determi¬ 
nate  number,  but  may  be  more  or  lefs,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  painter, 
as  the  fkins  are  thought  not  to  be  naturally  fo  fpotted  ;  but  ferving 
tor  lining  the  garments  of  great  perfons  :  the  furriers  were  wont,  in 
order  to  add  to  their  beauty,  to  few  bits  of  the  black  tails  of  the 
creatures  that  produced  them,  upon  thewhite  of  their  fkin,  to  render 
them  the  more  confpicuous  ;  which  alteration  was  introduced  into 
armory.  See  Plate  5,  fig.  60. 

ERMINE',  or  crofs  ermine,  is  one  compofed  of  four  ermin  fpots, 
placed  as  reprefented  in  fig.  4. 

1 1  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  colours  in  thefe  arms,  are  not  to  be 
expreffed,  becaufe  neither  this  crofs,  nor  thefe  arms,  can  be  of  any 
other  colour  but  w'hite  and  black. 

ERMINES,  are  by  fome  Englifli  writers,  held  to  be  the  reverie 
of  ermine,  that  is,  white  fpots  on  a  black  field,  and  yet  the  French 
ufe  no  fuch  word,  but  call  this  black  powdered  with  white  contrc - 
ermin,  which  is  very  proper,  as  it  denotes  the  reverfe  of  ermin.  See 
Plate  5,  fig.  63.  ; 

ERMINITES,  a  white  field  powdered  with  black  ;  only  that 
every  fpot  has  a  little  red  hair  therein  ;  fome  authors  explain  it  by 
a  yellow'  field  powdered  with  black  ;  but  the  French  exprefs  it  much 
better  by  or  femee  d  ermines  de  fable. 

ERMINOIS,  exprefles  an  or  field,  with  fable  powdering. 

EROSION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  fharp,  acrid  fluids,  or 
humours,  gnawing  and  tearing,  off  parts  from  the  flefh,  and  other 
fubftances.  Arfenic  and  other  poifons,  make  erofions  in  the  intef- 
tines.  See  Corrosion. 

EROTESIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  thus  deferibed  : 

By  erotefis,  what  we  know,  we  afk, 

Prefcribing  to  ourfelves  a  needlefs  talk. 

E.  gr.  “  Was  ever  virtue  put  to  harder  trials?” 

EROTIC,  derived  from  tfu;,  love  ;  whence  e^wt mo;,  is  applied  to  * 
any  thing  w'hich  has  a  relation  to  thepaffion  of  love. 

Though  amongft  the  feveral  fpecies  of  pulfes,  there  be  no  amorous . 
pulfe,  that  is,  no  pulfe  peculiar  to  that  paflion  ;  yet  we  can  certainly 
dilcover  where  the  diforder  is  erotic, by  the  beating  of  the  pulfe,  which,  > 
in  that  cafe,  is  changeable,  unequal,  tarbulent,  and  irregular. 
Speak  to  the  patient  of  the  perfon  he  loves,  and  his  pulfe  inflantly 
changes,  becoming  higher  and  quicker  ;  and  the  minute  you  change- 
the  converfation,  the  pulfe  is  loft  again,  and  is  difturbed  anew. 

EROWA,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  nettle,  which  grows  in  the 
mountains  at  Otaheite  in  the  South  Sea,  with  which  the  inhabitants- 
make  fifhing  lines,  which  ferve  to  hold  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  aftive 
fifti,  and  are  muchftronger  than  our  filk  lines  of  twice  the  thicknefs. 
See  Anderson.’s  FOLIO  Edition  ofCapt.  Cook’s  Voyages. 

ERRANT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  itinerant;  the  term  is  attributed 
to  judges  who  go  the  circuit ;  and  to  bailiffs  at  large. 

ERRATA,  a  lift  ufually  placed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book, 
containing  the  faults  that  have  efcaped  in  the  impreffion,  and,  fome- 
times,  even  in  the  compofition  of  the  work. 

ERRATIC,  in  aftronomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  planets, which 
are  called  erratic ,  or  wandering  ftars,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  fixt 
ftars. 

ERRATic^um,  in  medicine,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  fevers 
as,  according  to  the  language  of  medical  writers,  obferve  no  regular 
type,  that  is,  are  not  determinate  either  in  their  attacks,  or  in  their 
general  period. 

ERRHINA,  from  tv,  ;«,and  in  medicine,  are  remedies  * 

taken  by  thenofe  to  enliven  the  fpirits,  ftop  bleeding,  &c.  but  prin¬ 
cipally  to  purge  the  humidities  of  the  head, and,ibv  the  general  fliock 
they  occalion,  to  remove  the  moft  diftant  obftruftions.  Hence  re-- 
fults  their  ufe  in  lethargies,  epilepfies,,  palfies,'  apoplexies,  head- 
achs,  vertigoes,  catarrhs,  gutta  ferena,  &c. 

ERROR,  a  miftake  of  the  mind,  in  giving  affentto  a  thing,  or 
propofition,  which  is  not  true.  See  I*  allacy.. 

Some  philofophers  define  error  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby  things 
that  lhould  be  joined,  arefeparated  ;  or,  things  that  fhould  befepa- 
rated,  are  joined;  or  a  wrong  judgment,  difagreeing  with  the  things 

whereon  it  is  paffed.  ,  r 

Error  only  ftands  diftinguilhed  from  falfehood,  in  that  the  former 

is  in  the  mind,  and  the  latter  only  in  the  propofition. 

The  great  origin  of  all  error,  i.  e.  of  believing  that  to  be  true 
which  is  falfe,  is  a  liberty  or  power,  in  the  human  mind,  of  giving 
it’s  alfent  to  ideas  or  propofitions  that  are  obfeure,  as  if  they  were 
perfpicuous  and  plain.  . 

V  Particular cauffs  of frrar are,  inadvertency,!gnorance, impatience, 

intereft,  authority,  education,  6cc.  .  .  . , 

Againlt  all  which,  there  is  this  one  general  rule  or  caution  laid 
down  by  F.  Malebranche,  and  others  ;  viz.  never  to  give  our  lull 
affent  to  any  propofition,  unlefs  the  evidence  for  it  be  fo  ftrong,  as 
that  we  can  no  longer  with-hold  it,  without  incurring  the  lecret  re- 

PMf  LoL0”rXe?*"'caure  of  all  our*™  to  thefe  four, 
via  i  Want  of  proofs.  2.  Want  of  ability  to  ufe  them.  3. 
Wint  of  will  to  ufc  them.  And.  4.  Wrong  meafures,  of  proba-  . 

b’'F  Malebranche  confiders  five  occalionalcaufesof.rrm-,  or  r^her 


five  different  kinds  of  errors 
ners  we  have 
imagination.  3 


accommodated  to  the  different  man- 
of  perceiving  things.  1  .Errors  offenfe.  2.  Of  the 
Of  the  underfunding.  -4.  OF  our  inclination.  And,. 


5'  The  caift ™  in  philofophy,  or  the  reafons  why  all  former 
1  ,  have  through  fo  many  ages  erred,  are,  according  to 

Lord  BaL >n,  rt,efe  following  :  I .  Want  of  times  fulled  for  learning. 


;°T1,C  little’  labour  bellowed  upon  natural  philofophy. 

th-ely  addifted  to  natural  philofophy.  4.  The  end  of 
bireiy  auu*  ^  __  A  _ T  rhnfen.  6.  i  he  negleft  of  experi- 


3.  Few  in¬ 
the  fciences 


wrong 


fixed.  5.  A  wrong  way  chofen. 
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meats. 
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merits.  7.  Regard  to  antiquity  and  authority.  8.  Admiration  of 
the  works  in  ufe.  9.  The  artifice  of  teachers  and  writers  in  the 
fciences.  10.  Oftentatious  promifes  of  the  moderns.  11.  Want  of 
propofing  worthy  tafks.  12.  Superftition  and  zeal  being  oppofite  to 
natural  philofophy,  as  thinking  philofophy  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  fchool -theology ;  from  the  opinion  that  deep  natural  inquiries  Ihould 
fubvert  religion.  13.  Schools  and  academies  proving  unfavourable  to 
philofophy.  14-  Want  of  rewards.  And,  15.  Defpair,  and  the 
iuppofition  of  impoflibility. 

Error*  in  law,  generally  denotes  a  fault,  or  overfight,  either  in 
pleading,  or  in  procefs;  upon  either  of  which  is  brought  a  writ,  by 
way  of  lemedy,  called  a  writ  of  error  ;  in  Latin,  Je  errore  corrigenda. 

Fitzherbert  defines  a  writ  of  error  to  be,  that  which  lies  to  redrefs 
falfe  judgment  given  in  any  court  of  record,  having  power  by  charter, 
or  prefcription,  to  hold  plea  of  debt  or  trefpafs  of  above  20s.  There 
is  alfo  a  writ  of  error  for  traverfing  a  fine,  &c. 

Error  hciy  a  term  often  ufed  by  Boerhaave.  When  the  red 
globules  of  blood  are  propelled  into  the  veifels  dell ined  only  to  receive 
the  ferum,  or  when  the  ferum  gets  into  thofe  veflels  in  which  a  finer 
fluid  ought  only  to  circulate;  this  he  calls  an  error  loci,  and  attributes 
much  to  it. 

ERUDITION,  denotes  learning  or  knowledge;  and  chiefly  that 
of  hiftory  and  antiquity,  of  languages  and  ol  books.  The  Scaligers 
were  men  of  deep  erudition. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  fill  the  head  with  reflexions, 
than  with  points  of  erudition.  If  the  mind  be  not  jull  and  right,  igno¬ 
rance  is  better  than  erudition ,  which,  when  ill  chofen,  may  be  fitly 
called  the  luggage  of  antiquity. 

ERUPTION,  in  general,  a  burning  forth,  or  exclufion  ol  lome- 
thing  which  was  before  covered  or  concealed. 

Eruption,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  hidden  and  copious  excretion 
of  humours,  as  pus  or  blood,  and  any  breaking  out  of  puflules  or  fpots 
in  various  diforders  ;  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  plague,  fevers,  &c. 
See  Exanthema. 

The  eruption,  of  volcanoes,  or  burning  mountains,  is  frequently  the 
efFeX,  andiffue,  of  earthquakes.  See  Earthquake,  &c. 

The  eruptions  of  mount  zEtna,  and  Vefuvius,  are  obferved  to  be 
fomewhat  periodical :  they  are  ol  two  kinds  ;  the  one  lefs  violent, 
happening  once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  lading  ufually  three  or 
four  days,  without  much  damage  to  the  adjacent  country.  The  other 
more  furious,  and  of  longer  continuance,  happening  to  mount  Vefu¬ 
vius  about  once  in  eighty  years.  That  in  1362  was  fo  violent,  that, 
by  the  bed  of  S.  Peccacio’s  obfervations,  it  cad  the  rocks  three  miles 
into  the  air. 

ERVUM,  bitter  vetch,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  producing  pa¬ 
pilionaceous  flowers.  The  vexillum  plane,  roundifh,  and  flightly  re¬ 
flexed.  The  alec  are  obtufe,  and  fhorter  by  half  than  the  vexillum  ; 
and  the  carina  is  fhorter  than  the  ala;,  and  acuminated.  The  fruit  is  a 
thick,  knotty,  obtufe  and  oblong  pod,  containing  four  roundifh  feeds. 
The  ground  feeds  of  a  fpeciesof  this  genus  abounds  with  a  diuretic  fait, 
and  is  therefore  recommended  for  the  done. 

ERYNGO,  fea-holly,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  clafs.  The  root, 
ufed  in  pharmacy,  grows  to  14  or  16  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  finger.  It’s  furface  is  fomewhat  wrinkled,  the 
lines  running  longitudinally.  It  confifls  of  a  foft,  tender  and  fleftiy 
cortical  part,  and  an  external  one  of  a  hard  and  woody  nature,  which 
eaftly  feparates  from  it.  It  is  of  a  dufky  brownifh  colour  on  the 
cutfide,  and  white  within  ;  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweetifh  agree¬ 
able  tade. 

The  true  eryngo  has  creeping  roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  ground ; 
the  leaves  are  roundifh,  fliflf,  and  of  a  grey  colour,  fet  with  fharp 
fpines  on  the  edges;  the  dalks  rife  a  foot  high,  and  divide  upwards 
into  two  or  three ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  at  each  joint  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  form  as  the  lower,  but  fmaller,  and  embrace  the 
dalks  with  their  bafe  ;  at  the  end  of  the  branches  come  out  the 
flowers  in  roundifh  prickly  heads  ;  under  each  is  fituated  a  range  of 
narrow,  ItifF,  prickly  leaves,  fpreading  like  the  rays  of  a  ftar;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  blue  whitifh  colour;  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  dalks 
decay  in  autumn. 

The  root  of  the  eryngo  is  an  excellent  attenuant ;  it  incides  and  dif- 
folvesthe  vifeid  humours,  which  are  apt  to  clog  thevifeera,  and  opens 
their  obdruXions ;  and  hence  it  is  an  excellent  hepatic,  uterine,  and 
nephritic.  It  promotes  urine  and  the  menfes,  and  is  excellent  in  jaun¬ 
dices,  and  the  beginning  of  dropfies.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  root  is  contained  in  the  cortical  part,  which  is  of 
fo  tough  and  fibrous  a  texture,  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  common 
form  of  powder,  without  fuch  a  previous  drying  as  robs  it  of  the  greater 
part  of  it.  Therefore,  if  any  great  effeX  is  expeXed,  it  mud  be  given 
in  a  deeoX ion,  or  candied. 

ERYSIPELAS,  otherwife  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  is  that  fpecies 
of  inflammation,  which  arifing  in  the  lkin,  and  it’s  fubjacent  fat, 
fometimes  fpreads  itfelf  very  far,  and  is  accompanied  with  rednefs, 
heat,  and  pain.  The  part  affeXed,  when  prelfed  with  the  finger,  be¬ 
comes  remarkably  white;  but,  foon  after  it’s  removal,  refumes  it’s 
former  rednefs. 

The  word  is  Greek,  tovmmr.'t.u.g,  and  derived  from  epOqos,  red, 
and  TfXcf,  livid  ;  becaufe  of  the  colours  it  induces  on  the  affeXed 
part.  s  . 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexix,  and 
order  exanthemata.  He  diilinguifhes  two  fpecies,  1.  Eryfipelas  vefi- 
culofum,  in  which  the  inflammation  occupies  broad  fpaces,  and  on 
which  large  veficulations  form  themfelves.  2.  Eryfipelas  phlyXamo- 
des,  in  which  there  are  many  fmall  inflamed  pimples  on  the  fkin,  which 
iocn  are  formed  into  numerous  fmall  veficles. 

This  difordermay  be  on  any  part  of  the  body  ;  but  the  face  is  moft 
frequently  affeXed,  the  arm  next,  and  then  the  feet  and  other  parts. 
I  he  feat  of  the  true  fpecies  is  in  the  furface  of  the  fkin  ;  Heifler  fays 
in  the  fearf-flein  and  fat  contiguous  thereto,  and  the  internal  mem¬ 


branes.  The  baftard  kind  lies  deeper,  and  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
ulcers. 

Autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet,  are  the 
feafons  which  favour  this  difeafe,  and  in  which  it  moft  frequently  hap¬ 
pens.  The  fanguine  and  plethoric  young  people,  and  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  are  the  moft  fubjeX  to  it.  Thofe  who  have  once  been  affeXed 
are  very  liable  to  future  attacks. 

The  caufes  are  in  general  the  fame  as  thofe  which  produce  other 
kinds  of  inflammations:  but  chiefly  hidden  cold  fucceeding  great  heat 
or  fweat,  obftruXed  perfpiration,  and  a  fharp  blood. 

Thong  inflammations  of  this  kind  generally  arifeon  the  arms  and 
legs,  yet  they  fometimes  happen  on  the  neck,  the  head,  the  fhoulders, 
nofe,  and  other  parts.  Upon  the  firft  approach  of  this  diforder,  the 
patient  is  almoft  always  feized  with  a  ftnvering  and  coldnefs,  which 
are  foon  fucceeded  by  a  degree  of  heat,  equal  to  that  perceived  in  burr¬ 
ing  fevers :  for  this  reafon  it  is  often  called  ignis  facer ,  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  authors. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  given  to  that  fever  which  is  accompanied 
with  in  eryfipelas.  For  in  this,  befldes  the  pain,  third,  and  reftlelL 
nefs,  which  the  patient  differs,  the  puflules  on  various  parts  of  the 
body  fometimes  run  into  gangrenes. 

Wherefore,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  draw  blood  pretty 
plentifully;  and  then  to  purge  once  or  more  with  gentle  cathartics, 
as  infufion  of  fena  with  manna,  for  fuch  only  are  proper  in  fevers. 
And  indeed  there  is  no  acute  fever  that  bears  repeated  purging  better 
than  this,  efpecially  when  the  inflammatory  tumour  has  feized  the 
head:  for  the  humour  fpreads  very  faft,  and  foon  gains  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  hot  fomentations,  in  order  to  difetifs 
the  morbific  matter  ;  and  much  more  fo,  to  repel  it  with  cooling  oint¬ 
ments  or  liniments.  But,  if  the  fkin  in  any  part  be  gangrened,  that 
part  is  to  be  fomented  with  a  decoXion  of  bitter  herbs,  mixed  with 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine;  and  afterwards  a  cataplafm  of  oatmeal 
boiled  in  ftrong  beer  is  to  be  laid  on  warm,  and  to  be  renewed,  as  often 
as  is  found  neceflary. 

And  to  give  this  caution  once  for  all,  not  only  in  acute  difeafes,  but 
in  feveral  chronical,  which  are  attended  with  puflules  that  fuppurate, 
it  is  fafer  and  better,  unlefs  the  fkin  is  the  foie  feat  of  the  diforder, 
to  encourage  the  eruption  by  gentle  means,  or  at  leaft  to  fufter  it  to 
come  forth  for  fome  time,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  the 
uneafinefs,  than  either  to  repel  or  purge  off  the  humour  by  other  out¬ 
lets:  for  there  is  in  every  vicious  humour  fomewhat  peculiar  to  itfelf; 
and,  as  they  generally  come  forth  by  way  of  crifis,  how  much  foever 
they  may  be  diminifhed,  yet  they  are  rarely  evacuated  out  ol  the  body, 
with  relief  to  the  flek,  by  any  other  palfages  than  thofe  pointed  out  by 
nature. 

Perfons  fubjeX  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipelas  fhould  guard 
againft  violent  paiTions,  ftrong  liquors,  and  fat,  vifeid,  and  highly 
nourifhing  food.  They  fhould  ufe  fufficient  exercife,  and  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Their  food  fhould  be  chiefly  milk  and 
vegetables  ;  and  their  drink  fmall  beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  &c.  They 
Ihould  prevent  too  long  a  ftate  of  coftivenefs,  either  by  fuitable  diet,  or 
by  often  taking  a  gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  lenitive 
eleXuary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

ERYS1PELATOIDES,  (from  and  «Jb$,  likenefs,)  a 

kind  of  baftard  eryfipelas ,  in  which  the  fkin  is  of  a  darker  colour.  . 

ERYTHRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fmall  fifh,  feme  thing  like  thq 
aurata,  or  gilt-head,  in  fihape,  but  much  fmaller,  and  of  a  pale  red 
colour  all  over.  It’s  tail  is  forked,  it’s  nefe  fharp,  and  it's  eyes  large, 
with  filvery  irifes,  and  fometimes  a  little  tinge  ol  red  among  the  white. 
The  mouth  is  fmall,  the  fore-teeth  broad,  and  the  hinder  ones  are 
rather  tubercles  than  teeth ;  the  coverings  of  the  gilR  are  fealy.  It  has 
one  back  fin,  the  anterior  rays  or  nerves  of  which  are  prickly,  the  other 
foft  and  fmooth  to  the  touch. 

ESCALADE,  or  Sc  a  lade,  a  furious  attack  of  a  wall  or  ram¬ 
part  ;  carried  on  with  ladders,  to  pafs  the  ditch,  or  meunt  the  ram-< 
part ;  without  proceeding  in  form,  breaking  ground,  or  carrying  on 
regular  works  to  fecure  the  men.  Since  the  ufe  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  walls  of  cities  have  been  flanked,  they  are  feldom  taken  by  efca- 
lade. 

ESCAPE,  in  law\  a  violent  or  privy  evafion  out  of  fome  lawful 
reftraint,  without  being  delivered  by  due  courle  of  law. 

There  are  two  forts  of  e/capes,  voluntary,  and  negligent. 

Voluntary,  wflen  a  man  arrefts  another  for  felony,  or  other  crime, 
and  afterwards  lets  him  go  freely,  by  confent,  in  which  cafe,  the  party 
that  permits  fuch  efcape  is  held  guilty,  committed,  and  mull  anfwer 

for  it.  f 

Negligent  efcape,  on  the  contrary,  is  where  one  is  arrefted,  andaftcr- 
wards  efcapes  againft  the  will  of  the  perfon  that  arrefted  him,  and  is 
not  purfued  with  frefh  fuit,  and  retaken  before  the  perfon  purfuing 
hath  loft  fight  of  him.  Keepers  of  prifons,  conniving  at  efcapes ,  (hall 
(by  flat.  W.  III.)  forfeit  300/.  and,  in  civil  cafes,  the  fheriftis  anfwer- 
able  for  the  debt. 

Esc A.PE~tvarr ant,  a  procefs  which  ifliies  out  againft  a  perfon  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  King’s-bench  or  Fleet-prifons,  that,  without  being  duly 
difeharged,  takes  upon  him  to  goat  large. 

Upon  this  warrant,  which  is  obtained  on  oath,  a  perfon  may  be 
apprehended  on  a  Sunday. 

ESCHALLOT,  cepa  ajcahnica,  a  fpecies  of  onion  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  it’s  ufe  in  cookery. 

ESCHAR,  in  forgery,  a  hard  cruft,  or  fcab,  occafioned  by  burns, 

canftic  applications,  ora  fharp  corrofive  humour. 

ESCHARA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  coralline,  &c.  They 
are  of  a  ftony  or  coralline  hardnefs,  and  refemble  a  woven  cloth  in  their 
texture;  and  the  microfcope  informs  11s,  that  they  conlift  of  arrange¬ 
ments  of  very  fmall  cells,  whofe  furfaces  appear  very  much  in  that 
form.  Linnaeus  ranks  it  among  the  millepora,  in  ttie  clafs  ot  »itho- 

phytes.  See  Plate  51,  fig.  8, 9*  ESCHAROTlCS 
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-  ESCHAROTICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  produce  fcabs, 
by  burning  the  fleih ;  among  which  are,  the  lapis  infemalis ,  the  red 
precipitate,  &c.  A  competition  of  fulphur,  reiin,  and  honey,  proves 
an  efcharotic,  with  little  or  no  pain. 

ESCHATON,  in  mufic,  tire  difference  between  the  d'ufis  enhar- 
vmica ,  and  the  hyp  troche  ;  that  is,  what  remains,  after  taking  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  fcmi-tone  minor  and  diejis  enharmonica  from  the 
latter. 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  femi-tone  minor  and  the  enhar¬ 


monic  dicfis  is  ltd  :  anj  this  taken  from  the  diefis  is 

24  125  3°72 
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This  interval  is  about  ad?-  of  a  comma,  as  will  eafily  appear  by 

too 

logarithms.  Mr.  Henfling  has  taken  notice  of  this  interval.  He 
calls  it  efchaton,  from  it's  being  the  lead  and  the  lad  interval  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  his  lydera. 

The  word  is  Greek,  e<r%cncv.  See  Interval. 

ESCHEAT,  from  the  French  efcheoir,  to  happen,  inlaw,  fignifies 
lands,  or  other  profits,  falling  to  a  lord  within  Ins  manor,  either  by 
way  of  forfeiture,  or  the  death  of  his  tenant  dying  without  heir  general 
or  lpecial,  or  leaving  his  heir  within  age,  and  unmarried. 

Escheat  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  or  circuit  within  which  the 
king,  or  other  lord,  hath  ejcheats  of  his  tenants ;  and  fometimes  for 
a  writ,  to  recover  the  fame  from  the  perfon  in  poiVeffion  after  the 
tenant’s  death. 

ESCHEL,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  by  the  fmalt-workers, 
to  a  fort  of  grey  fubflance  refembling  aflies,  which  is  ufually  mixed 
with  the  fmalt  when  in  fufion.  This  is  carefully  feparated  from  it, 
before  it  is  powdered  for  ufe,  othervvife  it  would  debate  the  colour. 

ESCHRAKITES,  in  matters  of  religion,  a  fedt  of  Mahometans, 
who  believe  that  man’s  fevereign  good  confids  in  the  contemplation  of 
.God.  They  avoid  all  manner  of  vice,  and  appear  always  in  good 
humour,  defpifing  the  fenfual  paradife  of  Mahomet.  The  mod  able 
preachers,  in  the  royal  mofques,  are  of  this  fedt. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Jchraka,  which  in  the  fourth 
conjugation,  ajchraka,  fignifies  to  jkine,  glitter  like  the  fun;  fo  that 
Efchrakite  feems  to  import  illumined. 

ESCLATTK',  orEcLATTE',  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  thing 
violently  broken.  Thus  a  bend,  or  other  partition,  efclatte,  is  repre- 
fented  tom,  or  broken  off,  like  a  fhield  fhattered  with  the  ftroke  of  a 


battle-ax. 

ESCORT,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in  Englifh  authors, 
to  denote  a  convoy,  or  company  of  armed  men,  attending  fome  per¬ 
fon  or  thing,  in  a  journey  or  voyage,  to  defend  or  fecure  it  from 
infults. 

ESCOUADE,  or  Squad,  is  ufually  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a 
company  of  foot;  fo  divided  for  mounting  guards,  and  for  the  more 
convenient  relieving  of  one  another.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  brigade  of  a 
troop  of  horfe. 

ESCROL,  or  Scroll,  in  heraldry,  a  long  flip,  as  it  were,  of 
parchment,  or  paper,  whereon  a  motto  is  placed. 

ESCROW,  a  deed  delivered  to  a  third  perfon,  to  be  the  deed  of 
the  party  making  it,  upon  a  future  condition,  when  fuch  thing  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  then  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  party  to  whom  made.  It 
is  to  be  delivered  to  a  ftranger,  mentioning  the  condition ;  and  has  re¬ 
lation  to  the  firft  delivery.  See  Deed. 

ESCU,  or  Ecu,  the  French  crown,  or  fixty  fols,  or  three  livres. 
The  efeu  was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  efcutcheon,  or  arms  of  France, 
which  they  call  efeu,  was  {truck  thereon.  See  Coin. 

ESCUAGE,  or  Scutage,  an  ancient  kind  of  knight’s  fervice, 
called  alfo  fervice  of  the  fhield :  the  tenant  holding  by  which,  was  obliged 
to  follow  his  lord  to  the  Scottifli  or  Welfh  wars,  at  his  own  expence. 
But  perfonal  attendance  being  inconvenient,  the  tenants  compounded 
for  it,  by  a  pecuniary  fatisfadlion. 

ESCULAPIUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  medicine.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Apollo,  by  the  nymph  Coronis,  born  at  Epidaurus,  w-here  he 
had  a  famous  temple ;  in  which  his  image,  made  of  gold  and  ivory, 
was  placed, on  a  throne  of  the  fame  materials,;,  it  was  crowned  with 
rays,  had  a  knotty  flick  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  arm  leaned  upon 
a  ferpent,  and  a  dog  lay  at  his  feet.  He  is  reprefented  with  a  mild 
look,  and  with  hair  and  beard  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  mild  Jupiter ; 
his  right  arm  is  bare,  in  order  to  denote  his  readinefs  for  any  opera¬ 
tion;  his  left  holds  a  flick,  with  a  ferpent  twilled  round  it.  The  dog 
and  cock  have  been  reputed  facred  to  this  deity,  on  account  of  their 
vigilance  ;  and  the  raven  for  his  forecaft. 

ESCULENTS,  from  efculentus,  eatable,  a  term  ufually  applied  to 
vegetables  which  are  fit  for  food,  as  artichokes,  carrots,  turneps,  parf- 
neps,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  &c.  . 

ESCUR1AL,  a  palace  of  the  king  of  Spam,  2 1  miles  north  welt 
of  Madrid;  being  one  of  the  largeft  and  molt  beautiful  in  the  world. 
It  has  1 1,000  windows,  14,000  doors,  1800  pillars,  17  cloifters  or 
piazzas,  and  22  courts;  with  every  convenience  and  ornament  that 
can  render  a  place  agreeable  in  fo  hut  a  climate,  as  an  extenfive  park, 
proves,  fountains,  cafcades,  grottoes,  &c.  This  fuperb  oalace  con- 
urns  three  libraries,  in  which  are  18,000  volumes,  and  3000  Arabian 
manuferipts.  Part  of  it  was  burnt  down  in  1671. 

ESCUTCHEON,  or  Scutcheon,  in  heraldry,  is  derived  from 
the  French  efcufjbn,  and  that  from  the  Latin  J'cuturn,  and  fignifies  the 
fhield  wheeron  coats  of  arms  are  reprefented. 

Moft  nations,  of  the  remoteft  antiquity,  were  wont  to  have  their 
fhiclds  diftinguifhed  by  certain  marks  painted  on  them ;  and  to  have 
fuch  on  their  fhields  was  a  token  of  honour,  none  being  permitted  to 
have  them  till  they  had  performed  fame  honourable  adtion. 
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names : 


The  efcutcheon,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  is  fquare,  only  rounded  off  at  the 
bottom. 

As  to  the  bearings  on  fhields,  they  might  at  firft  be  arbitrary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  bearer,  but,  in  precT  of  time,  they  be¬ 
came  the  gift  of  kings  and  generals,  as  the  reward  of  honourable 
adlioqs. 

16  feveral  parts  ar.d  points  of  the  efcutcheon  have  their  proper 
s:  the  point  A,  for  inflance,  is  the  dexter  chief  point ;  B  the 
middle  chief;  and  C  the  ftnijler  chief  point ;  D  is  the  honour  point; 
E  the  feffe  point ;  F  the  nombril  point ;  G  the  dexter  bafe ;  H  the 
middle;  and  I  the  finiflcr  bufe  point .  Confult  the  Syflem  of  He¬ 
raldry. 

Escutcheon  of  pretence,  that  which  a  man,  who  has  married  an 
heirefs,  and  has  iifue  by  her,  may  bear  over  his  own  coat  of  arms, 
and  in  it  the  arms  of  his  wife  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  furviving  ifliie  will 
bear  both  coats  quarterly.  See  Plate  5,  fig.  64. 

ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal  books,  ufually  bound  up 
with  the  feriptures.  They  were  always  excluded  the  Jewifh  canon, 
and  are  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  papifts  them- 
feives.  The  firfi  book  is  chiefly  hiftorical,  giving  an  account  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and  the  building 
of  the  fecond  temple:  the  fecond  is  written  in  the  prophetical  way, 
pretending  to  vifions  and  revelations,  but  fuch  as  are  extremely  ridi¬ 
culous. 

ESNECY,  in  law,  a  private  prerogative,  allowed  to  the  eldeft  co¬ 
parcener,  where  an  eftate  is  defended  to  daughters  for  want  of  an 
heir  male,  to  choofe  firft,  after  the  eftate  of  inheritance  is  divided. 

It  has  alfo  been  extended  to  the  eldeft  fon  and  his  ifliie,  holding  firft, 
this  right  being  jus  primogenitures. 

ESOX/in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  malacopterygious  fifties,  wherein 
the  membrane  of  the  gills  contains  from  twelve  to  fourteen  oflicles 
or  little  bones,  and  there  is  a  fin  on  the  back  very  near  the  tail.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  lucius  or  pike,  the  acus  or  needle-fifh,  and  the 
greateft  fquamofe  acus. 

ESPALIER,  in  the  French  gardening,  a  wall-tree;  or  a  fruit-tree, 
which  is  not  left  to  grow  at  liberty  in  full  air,  but  has  it’s  branches 
nailed  or  fattened  to  a  wall,  or  fome  other  flat  fiirface  near  which  it  is 
planted  ;  and,  thus  growing,  it  is  made  to  conform  itfelf  to  the  flat, 
though  unnatural,  figure  thereof. 

Espaliers,  in  our  gardening,  are  rows  of  trees  planted  in  the 
manner  of  hedges;  either  to  furround  a  whole  garden,  or  the  feveral 
quarters  of  it.  They  are  trained  up  flat,  in  a  clofe  hedge,  and  ferve 
not  only  for  fruit  bearing,  but  alfo  to  ftielter  the  tenderer  plants 
kept  within  the  quarters.  They  are  moft  commonly  made  of  fruit- 
trees  trained  up  to  a  lattice  of  wood-work,  formed  either  out  of  afli- 
poles  or  fquare  pieces  of  fir-wood,  and  their  moft  ufeful  office  is  the 
flickering,  and  at  the  fame  time  hiding  the  quarters  of  a  kitchen 
garden. 

The  trees  now  principally  planted  for  efpalierSi  are  apples  and 
pears,  and  fome  plums.  The  apples  intended  for  efpaliers,  fhould 
be  grafted  on  crab-ftocks  for  large  gardens,  and  for  fmaller  on  eod- 
lin -flocks.  The  trees  for  the  fame  hedge  in  an  efpaher,  fhould  be 
all  fuch  as  are  of  the  fame  age  from  the  grafting,  and  ’  produced 
from  the  fame  flocks,  that  fo  the  hedge  may  be  the  more’  regular. 
The  more  quick-growing  and  fpreading  ones  muft  be  planted  at 
twenty-two  feet  afunder,  and  thofe  of  fmaller  growth,  at  fixteen  or 
eighteen;  the  walk  between  them  in  a  large  garden  fhould  be  fix¬ 
teen  feet  wide,  and  if  the  efpaliers  are  intended  to  be  carried  up  high, 
it  fhould  be  more,  that  both  hedges  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fun. 

The  beft  forts  of  apples  for  efpaliers.,  are  the  golden  pippin,  the 
nonpareil,  the  rennet  grife,  the  aromatic  pippin,  the  Holland  pippin, 
the  French  pippin,  Wheeler’s  ruflet,  and  Pile’s  ruflet. 

The  pears  fitteft  for  efpaliers,  are  the  fumnier  and  autumn  kind,  foe 
the  winter  ones  never  fucceed  well. 

Thefe  trees,  if  defigned  for  a  flrong  moift  foil,  fhould  be  on 
quince-flocks;  but  if  for  a  dry  foil,  upon  free  flocks;  I  he  dil.ance 
tor  pears  grafted  on  free  flocks  fhould  be  thirty  feet;  for  moderately 
^rowing  trees,  and  for  the  moft  vigorous  (hooters  it  ought  to  be,  at 
leaft,  forty  feet.  And  the  beft  kinds  of  pears  for  this  purpofe,  are  the 
jargonelle,  the  blanquette,  the  poire  fans  peau,  the  fuinmer  boncre- 
tien,  Hamden’s  burgamot,  the  poire  du  prince,  autumn  burgamot, 
l’ambrette,  gros  roulfelet,  chaumontelle,  bcurre  du  roy,  the  le  mar¬ 
quis,  and  the  creftane. 

The  third  year  after  the  trees  are  planted,  the  flame- work  ot  the 
efpalier  fhould  be  made.  Till  this  time  the.  young  (hoots  need  only 
be  trained  to  upright  flakes,  as  nearly  as  can  be  in  an  horizontal 
direction,  The  beft  way  of  making  the  wood-work  is  of  alh  poles, 
which  are  not  only  cheap,  but  flrong  and  durable,  Thefe  are  ol 
two  kinds  ;  the  largeft  poles,  defigned  for  upright  flakes,  lhould  be 
cut  about  (even  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  placed  at  a  loot  alliance, 
in  a  right  line,  and  about  fix  feet  above  the  ground,  at  the  fame 
height;  a  row  of  ftrait  (lender  poles  fhould  be  hailed  along  the  tops 
of  the  upright  flakes,  in  order  to  keep  them  even,  and  the  flakes 
fhould  be  crofted  with  the  fmaller  poles,  at  about  nine  inches  dii¬ 
tance,  row  from  row,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  thefe  rows  of 
poles  fhould  be  well  fattened  to  the  flakes  with  wire.  1  lien  the 
branches  of  the  fruit-trees  are  all  to  be  trained  horizontally  to  thefe, 
and  none  fhould  be  fuffered  to  crofs  one  another,  nor  to  come  too 
near  and  fattened  to  them  with  fmall  ofier  twigs,  or  rope-yarn. 
In  the  trees  which  produce  large  fruit,  no  branches  ought  to  be 
nearer  »o  each  other  than  fix  or  eight  inches  ;  in  the  fmaller  fruited 
ones  four  or  five  inches  will  be  fufircieht ;  the  advantages  ol  the 
trees’  planted  in  efpaliers,  above  thofe  propagated  as  dwarfs,  m  the 
room  of  which  thefe  have  been  introduced,  are  many  and  very  great. 
They  take  up  very  little  room  in  a  garden,  and  are  of  no  injury  to 
the  plants  cultivated  in  the  -quarters  ;  and  the  fruit  if  always  more 
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regularly  ripened  and  better  tailed,  as  the  fun  and  air  can  have  every 
way  free  accefs  to  it. 

Mefirs.  London  and  Wife  d\rc&  efpaliers  offpruce,  fir,  holly,  or 
yew,  to  be  planted  at  fome  dillancc,  without  the  outmoft  bounds, 
or  walls,  of  gardens,  &c.  Two  or  three  rows  of  trees  they  think 
fufficient,  from  eighteen  or  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  apart*  and 
as  to  the  method,  or  order  of  difpofing  the  trees,  the  moll  commo¬ 
dious  is,  where  the  middle  row  makes  every  where  equilateral  tri¬ 
angles  with  the  extreme  rows,  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  *####*# 

####### 

######* 

The  trees  recommended  for  making,  or  planting,  thefe  efpaiicr 
fences,  are,  the  elm,  lime,  beech,  Scotch  fir,  oak,  pine,  and 
fycamore;  but  particularly  the  two  firlt. 

ESPLANADE;,  in  fortification,  the  doping  of  the  parapet  of 
the  covered  rvav  towards  the  campaign.  It  is  the  fame  with  glacis, 
but  begins  to  be  antiquated;  and  is  more  properly  the  empty  fpace 
betwixt  a  citadel  and  the  houfes  of  a  town,  commonly  called  a 
place  of  arms. 

ESPLEES,  in  law,  the  general  products  which  lands  yield,  or 
the  profit  or  commodity  that  is  to  be  taken  or  made  of  a  thing  ;  as 
of  a  common,  the  taking  of  grafs  by  the  mouths  of  beads  that 
common  there;  of  an  advowfon,  taking  of  tylhes  by  the  parfon  ; 
of  wood,  the  felling  of  wood ;  of  an  orchard,  felling  the  fruit  growr- 
ing  there ;  of  a  mill,  the  taking  of  toll,  &c.  Thefe  and  fuch-like 
iffues  are  termed  efplecs. 

In  a  writ  of  land,  advowfon,  See.  the  demandant  mud  alledge 
in  his  count,  that  he  or  hisancedors  took  the  efplecs  of  the  thing 
demanded,  otherwife  the  pleading  is  not  good. 

ESPOUSALS,  fponfalia,  in  law,  fignify  a  contract  or  promife 
made  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  to  marry  each  other;  and,  in 
cafes  where  marriage  may  be  confummated,  cfpoufals  go  before. 
Marriage  is  termed  an  efpoufal  de  prafenti. 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  North  American  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabit¬ 
ing  all  that  vad  tradl  of  land  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador,  or 
New  Britain.  They  differ  very  confiderably  from  the  other  Ame¬ 
rican  nations,  both  in  afpedt  and  behaviour,  agreeing  in  molt  par¬ 
ticulars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wed  Greenland.  See  Millar’s 
Sydem  of  Geography. 

ESQUIRE,  armiger ,  was  anciently  the  perfon  that  attended  a 
knight  in  time  of  war,  and  carried  his  fhield.  It  is  with  us,  a 
title  of  didindlion,  next  below  that  of  a  knight,  and  above  that  of 
a  Ample  gentleman. 

They  who  bear  this  title,  are  all  younger  fons  of  noblemen,  and 
the  elded  fons  offuch  younger  fons;  the  elded  fons  of  knights,  and 
their  elded  fons  fucceffively;  both  which  fpecies  of  efquires  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  intitles  armigeri  natalitii ;  the  four  efquires  of  the 
king’s  body,  and  efquires  created  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  their 
necks  a  collar  of  SS’s,  and  bedowing  on  them  a  pair  of  lilver  fpurs  ; 
letters  patent,  or  other  invediture,  and  their  elded  fons.  Ladly, 
divers  others,  in  the  fuperior  public  offices,  are  reputed  efquires , 
or  equal  to  efquires;  as  fheriffs  of  counties,  ferjeants  at  law,  juilices 
of  peace,  mayors  of  towns,  counfellorsat  law,  lieutenant  colonels, 
majors,  captains.  See.  during  the  time  of  their  commiffipn. 

Esquires  of  the  king,  are  fuch  as  have  that  title  by  creation,, 
wherein  there  is  fome  formality  ufed,  as  above-mentioned. 

If  znefquireht  arraigned  of  high  treafon,  he  ought  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury,  each  whereof  has  40*.  of  freehold,  and  100/.  in  goods;  and 
a  knight  has  no  other  privilege.  The  heir  apparent  of  an  ejquire 
is  privileged  to  keep  greyhounds,  fetting-dogs,  or  nets  to  take  par¬ 
tridges  and  pheafants,  though  he  cannot  difpend  10/.  of  edate  of 
inheritance,  or  the  value  of  30/.  of  edate  for  life. 

ESQUISSE,  in  the  French  painting,  a  term  lignifying  the  fird 
flight  fketch  or  draught  of  a  picture ;  the  fird  thought  of  a  defign 
drawn  hadily  with  a  crayon,  or  in  colours,  on  paper,  Canvas,  or 
thelike;  in  order  tobefinilhed, and  painted, orengraven,  afterwards. 

He  had  not  the  trouble  of  making  a  finifhed  and  correct  defign, 
but  went  to  work  upon  the  efquiffe. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italianyr^/zzij,  a  fplafh  ;  becaufe  an 
efquiffe  of  a  painting  only  reprefents,  as  it  were,  fplalhes,  or  dabs, 
of  colours. 

ESSART,  or  Assart,  is  to  grub  up,  or  extirpate  bufhes,  trees, 
old  roots,  dumps,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  fit  the  ground  for  tillage. 

ESSAY,  ingeneral,  a  trial  or  experiment,  to  prove  whether  a 
thing  be  of  the  requifite  quality  or  goodnefs  ;  or  an  attempt  to  learn 
whether  or  no  an  invention  will  fucceed. 

Essay  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  trial  which  a  perfon  pnakesof  the  mo¬ 
nadic  life,  in  a  fecular  habit it  continues  one,  two,  or  three 
months. 

Essay,  in  literature,  a  peculiar  kind  of  compofition,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  which  is  to  be  free,  eafy,  and  natural ;  not  tied  to  dridt  or¬ 
der  or  method,  nor  worked  up  and  finifhed  like  a  formal  fydern. 

The  matter  of  an  effay  is  fuppofed  to  confift  principally  of  fudden 
and  occafional  refledlions,  which  are  to  be  wrote  much  at  the  rate, 
and  in  the  manner,  a  man  thinks;  fometimes  leaving  the  fubjedl, 
and  then  returning  again,  as  the  thoughts  happen  to  arife  in  the 
mind. 

At  lead,  ,  this  has  hitherto  been  the  pradliee;  and  Montaigne, 
who  has  acquired  no  fmall  reputation  by  this  way  of  writing,  feldom 
keeps  many  lines  to  the  fubjedl  he  propofes  ;  though  it  is  our  opi¬ 
nion,  that  lord  Bacon,  in  many  of  his  works,  is  a  better  pattern  in 
the  effay  kind.  Mr.  Locke,  however,  and  a  few  other  authors,  ufe 
ejj'ay  in  a  feverer  fenfe;  the  Effay  of  Human  Underdanding  is  mod 
certainly  a  regular,  artful,  and  laboured  work;  though  perhaps  fo 
called,  to  guard  againd  too  fevere  dridlures,  by  pleading  the  title. 

Essay -haic}j$  is  the  miners  term  for  a  little  trench  or  hole,  which 
they  dig  to  fearch  for  Jboad ,  or  ore.  Sec  Tin. 
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1ESSE,  in  the  fchool  philofophy,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
effence  ;  principally  for  that  wdiich  isadtuai,  or  adtually  exiding. 

ESSEDAR1US,  a  Roman  gladiator,  who  anciently  fought  in  a 
car,  or  chariot. 

ESSENCE,  is  that  which  conditutes  the  peculiar  nature  of  any 
thing,  and  makes  it  to  be  wffiat  it  is. 

In  philofophy,  the  effeuce  of  a  thing  is  that  which  is  the  primary 
conception  which  one  has  of  it,  and  is  didinguifhed  from  it’s  adt,, 
which  is  called  it’s  exidence.  This  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  nominal 
effence,  in  contradidindlion  to  the  real  effence  or  conditution  of fub- 
dance,  on  which  this  nominal  effence  depends:  thus,  the  nominal 
effence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea  wdiich  the  word  gold  reprefents; 
e.g.  a  body, yellow,  heavy,  malleable, fufible,  and  fixed;  but  it’s  real 
effence  is  the  conditution  of  it’s  infenfible  parts,  on  which  thofe  qua¬ 
lities,  and  all  it’s  other  properties  depend  ;  which  is  wdiollv  unknown 
to  us.  Add,  that  the  effence  of  a  redlilinear  triangle  confids  in  it’s 
being  bounded  by  three  drait  lines;  of  a  circle,  in  that  it’s  radii  or 
femi-diameters  are  all  equal ;  and  the  effence  of  a  fquare  is,  that  it 
.hath  four  tight  angles  and  four  equal  right-lined  fides. 

The  fchool  philofophers  give  us  two  fignifications  of  the  word 
.  effence:  the  fird  denotes  the  wThole  efiential  perfedlion  of  a  being,  and 
confequently,  it’s  entity,  with  all  it’s intrinfic,  orelTential,  andne- 
cefiary  attributes,  taken  together:  in  which  fenfe,  effence  may  be 
defined  to  be,  all  that  whereby  a  thing  is,  and  what  it  is.  In  which 
cafe,  the  effence  of  a  thing  is  to  the  thing  itfelf,  what  humanity; 
e.  gr.  is  to  man. 

The  fecond  lignification  of  effence  is,  that  whereby  it  denotes  the 
principal,  and  mod  intimate,  ot  all  the  attributes  of  a  thing;  or  that 
!  which  agrees  to  every  fuch  thing,  and  fuch  alone,  and  that  always, 
and  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  mind,  with  all  it’s  attention,  cannot 
perceive  any  thing  prior  thereto ;  by  which,  effence  is  didinguiflied 
from  the  efiential  attributes,  i.  e.  from  fuch  as  flow  from  it’s  effence , 
or  fird  attribute.  Thus,  the  effence  of  the  human  mind  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  confid  in  the  power  of  thinking;  becaufe  all  it’s  other 
perfeflions  feem  to  pre-fuppofe  this  ;  but  this  pre-fuppofes  none. 
And  thus  the  powers  of  underdanding,  doubting,  afl'enting,  wil¬ 
ling,  &c.  do  all  flow  from  the  power  of  thinking  ;  and  cannot  ex- 
ill  without  it,  though  this  may  without  any  of  them. 

Essence,  in  medicine  and  chemidry,  denotes  the  pured,  mod 
fubtil,  and  balfamic  part  of  a  body,  extracted  from  the  red  by 
means  of  fire. 

Of  thefe  there  is  a  great  variety,  drawn  from  flowers,  fruits,  and 
:  the  like,  ufed  on  account  of  their  agreeable  fmells,  and  tafles,  by  the 
apothecaries,  perfumers,  &c.  The  principal  are,  effence  of  rofemary; 
of  turpentine;  ofanife;  of  cloves;  of  cinnamon;  and  of  citron. 

Essence  ofzuine ,  a  term  ufed  by  German  chemids  to  exprefs 
what  is  fometimes  called  the  philofophical  fpirit  of  wine,  orthefpirit 
of  wine  of  the  ancients.  Paracelfus  orders  that  the  fined  and  bed 
flavoured  wine  be  chofen;  that  it  be  put  into  a  glafs,  filling  it  up 
three  parts  in  four;  and  the  neck  being  then  fealed  hermetically,  it 
is  to  be  put  into  horfe-dung  for  three  months,  and  then  expofed  to 
the  frofly  air  for  a  month,  after  which  the  ice  is  to  be  thrown  away, 
and  the  liquid  part,  which  is  the  effence,  preferved. 

ESSENDO  quictum  de  tpllonio,  inlaw,'  a  writ  to  be  quit  of  toll, 
and  lies  for  citixensand  burgefles  of  any  city  or  town  that  by  charter 
or  prefeription  ought  to  be  exempted  from  toll,  where  the  fame  is 
exaCled  of  them. 

ESSENES,  or  Esseni,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  pne  of  the  three 
ancient  feds  among  that  people,  who  outdid  the  Pharifees  in  their 
;  molt  religious  obfervances.  They  believed  the  exidence  of  angels, 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  allowed  a  future  date,  but  denied 
a  refurredlion  from  the  dead. 

Jofephus,  making  mention  of  the  fevcral  feds  among  his  country¬ 
men,  didinguilhes  three,  viz.  the  Pharifees,  Sadducees,  and  Effcni\ 
which  lad  he  prefers  to  the  two  former,  as  to  their  manner  of  life. 
He  allures  us,  farther,  that  they  were  Jews,  by  original;  from 
which  it  Ihould  appear,  that  St.  Epiphanius  was  midaken,  in  rank¬ 
ing  them  among  the  Samaritans. 

:  Ineffed,  the  EfJ'eni  appear  to  have  been  true  Pythagorean  philo¬ 

fophers,  in  every  thing  that  related  to  their  manner  of  living  ;  for 
they  greatly  affeded  folitude  and  retirement,  and  avoided  all  con- 
verfation  with  women,  to  devote  themfelves  more  intirely  to  the 
contemplative  life. 

Grotius  will  have  the  Effeni  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Haftdinu, 
Haftdim,  ox  Hafidcci ;  thus  called,  according  to  Philo,  from  their 
lingular  piety,  humility,  and  devotion.  Among  thefe,  Gale  ob- 
ferves,  it  w'as,  that  the  Hebrew  philofophy  chiefly  flourifhed.  Por¬ 
phyry  is  very  prolix  in  his  praifes  of  the  Effeni :  E ten  tcivuv  ct  E vacuci 
Ia5«io(  unv  to  yrv©-  qn'Kci'KknKov,  &c.  He  reprefents  them  as  defpilers 
of  pleafurcs,  riches,  glory,  and  delicacy ;  and  flrenuous  retainers  to 
continency,  auderity,  dudy,  &c.  He  adds,  they  decline  marriage, 
and  adopt  and  educateother  people’s  children  in  the  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  philofophy  ;  they  are  all  on  a  level,  hold  every  thing  in 
common,  neither  buy  nor  fell \  Si c.  By  long  habit,  they  arrived  at 
fuch  a  degree  of  patience,  that  Porphyry  allures  us,  flames  and  tor¬ 
tures  had  not  the  lead  eftedlon  them.  They  fcorned  to  intreat  their 
tormentors;  nor  ever  Ihed  a  tear;  but  would  -Anile  under  all  their 
agonies.  Sc  c.  As  to  their  learning,  Philo  Judaeus,  in  his  Treadle, 
That  every  good  Man  is  free,  telis  us,  that  they  defpifed  logic,  as 
ufelefs  to  the  acquiring  of  virtue;  phyfics  they  left  to  the  lophilis 
and  difputants,  as  judging  it  to  tranfeend  t|ie  human  faculties;  and 
applied  themfelves  wholly  to  morality. 

!  The  reafon  why  we  find  no  mention  madeof this  fed  inthcNew 
Teflainent,  rqay  be  their  reclufe  and  retired  w  ay  of  life,  no  lels 
than  their  great  fimplicity  and  honejly,  whereby  they  lay  open  to 
no  cenfu re  or  reproof.  ” 

ESSENTIAL,  that  which  i$  oecefiarv  to  eonllitute. any.  being, 
or  th§Lt  which  belongs  to ‘it’s  eflchcei  Thus  ft  'is  effcnUal  to  GotJ  to 

be  ‘ 
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be  juft:  further,  it  is  the  effential  property  of  every  re&ilineal  trian¬ 
gle  to  have  the  fum  of  it’s  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones  ;  and 
of  every  re£tangled  triangle  to  have  the  fqnare  of  the  hypothenufe 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  other  two  legs. 

Essential  oils,  in  chemiftry,  are  luch  only  as  are  e,xtra£led  frotn 
any  body,  or  plant,  when  mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  hre. 

Essential  properties,  are  fuch  as  neceifarily  depend  on,  and  are 
conne&ed  with,  the  nature  and  ejfcnce  of  any  thing,  id  as  to  he 
infeparable  from  it. 

Essential  falls ,  in  chemiftry,  are  fuch  falts  as  fhoot  into  cryf- 
tals  from  the  juice  of  any  body  or  plant,  when  fet  in  a  cool  place  to 
cryftallize. 

ESSES,  in  military  language,  are  made  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and 
fixed  to  draught  chains  ;  one  end  of  them  is  falfened  to  the  chain, 
and  the  other  to  hook  to  the  horfes’  hamelles,  or  to  a  ftaple ;  they 
likevvife  ferve  to  lengthen  and  piece  chains  together. 

ESSLISORS,  in  law,  perfons  appointed  by  a  court  of  law,  to 
whom  a  writ  cf  venire  facias  is  directed,  to  impanel  a  jury,  on  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  fheriff  and  coroners  :  they  are  to  return  the  writ  in  their 
own  names,  with  a  panel  of  the  jurors’  names. 

ESSOIGN,  or  Essoin,  in  law,  is  the  allegation  of  any  excufe 
from  one  that  is  fummoned  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  an  a£tion  real, 
or  to  perform  fu.t  to  a  court  baron  upon  account  of  licknefs,  or  other 
juft  caufe  of  abtence. 

It  is  a  kind  of  imparlance,  or  craving  of  longer  time,  and  obtains 
in  real,  perfonal,  and  mixed  a&ions. 

There  are  divers  eJJ'oins  ;  as,  de  ultra  mare ,  when  the  defendant  is 
beyond  fea,  when  he  is  allowed  forty  days  ;  in  an  expedition  to  the 
holy  land,  a  year  and  a  day  ;  infirmity,  called  common  effoin ,  when 
he  is  lick  ih  bed;  and,  laftly,  in  the  king’s  fervice. 

EssoiN-t&y,  is  regularly  the  firit  day  of  every  term,  though  the 
fourth  day  after  it  is  alfo  allowed  by  way  of  indulgence. 

Essoin  de  mala  villa is  where  the  defendant  appears  in  court, 
but,  before  pleading,  falls  fick  in  a  certain  village:  this  is  alfo  al¬ 
lowed,  if  found  true. 

ESSOR.ANT,  in  heraldry  (from  efforer ,  to  air,  in  order  to  dry,) 
denotes  a  bird  (landing  on  the  ground  with  it’s  wings  extended,  as  if 
it  had  been  wet,  and  were  drying  ttfelf. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  dower,  in  law,  is  the  alTiiranceand  fi*t- 
tlement  of  driver,  made  to  the  wife  by  the  hufbund,  or  fome  friend 
of  his,  on  marriage. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  title  or  intereft  that  a  perfon  has 
in  lands,  tenements,  or  other  efFetffts  ;  comprehending  the  whole  in 
which  a  perfon  hath  any  property,  and  will  to  pa  ft  the  fame. 

EJlates  are  either  real  or  perfonal  ;  otherwife  diftinguilhed  into 
freeholds,  which  defeend  to  heirs ;  or  chattels,  that  go  to  executors 
or  admini ftrators. 

A  fee-ftmple  is  the  ampleft  eflate  our  law  admits  of. 

, EJlates  are  obtained  feveial  ways :  as,  by  defeem  from  a  father  to  j  t 
a  fon  ;  by  conveyance  or  grant,  from  one  perfon  to  another  ;  by  gift  !  * 
or  purchafe  ;  or  by  deed  or  will.  | 

Estates,  in  a  political  fenfe,  is  ufed  either  to  denote  the  domi-  j  ; 
nions  of  fome  prince,  or  the  general  clalfes  into  which  the  people  are  I  f 
divided. 

In  Britain,  the  eflates are  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  ;  or  rather, 
the  lords  and  commons,  who  meet  the  king  in  parliament,  for  re¬ 
forming  abufes,  and  enacting  good  and  wholefome  laws. 

In  France,  there  are  three  eflates;  I.  The  clergy;  2.  The  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  and,  3.  The  people. 

ESTETE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  heads  of  beads  torn  off  by  j 
main  force. 

ESTHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  (uppufed  to 
be  written  by  Mordecai  (fee  ch.  x.  ver.  30.)  and  containing  the 
hiftory  of  a  Jewilh  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle  Mordecai  at  bhu- 
fhan,  in  the  reign  of  Ahafuerus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Perlia. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  maid  raifed  her  to  the  throne  of  Perfia, 
whereby  (he  had  an  opportunity  to  fave  her  countrymen,  whofede- 
ftrurStion  was  plotted  by  Haman,  a  favourite  of  that  prince. 

Archbifhop  Ufher  fuppofes  Ahafuerus  to  be  Darius  Hyftafpes, 
and  EJlher  to  be  Artyftona.  Scaliger  makes  him  the  fame  with 
Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Hameftris  to  be  Either.  Jofephus,  on  the 
other  hand,  pofitively  afterts,  that  the  Ahafuerus  of  the  feriptures  is 
the  Artaxerxes  of  profane  ftory  ;  and  the  feptuagint,  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  EJlher,  tranflate  Ahafuerus  by  Artaxerxes.  Moft 
people  accede  to  this  laft  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  the  extraordinary 
kindnefs  fhewn  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  Jews,  can  fcarce  be  accounted 
for  otherwife,  than  by  fiippoling  they  had  fo  powerful  an  advocate  as 
EJlher  to  folicit  for  them. 

The  proteftants  admit  only  as  far  as  the  third  verfe  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  this  book  to  be  canonical. 

ESTOILEA  A  crofs  Estoile'  is  a  ftar  with  only  four  long 
rays,  in  manner  of  a  crofs;  and,  accordingly,  broad  in  the  center, 
and  terminating  in  fharp  points. 

ESTOPPEL,  (of  the  French  eflouper,  oppilare,  obfipare,  to  fop, 
or  block  up,)  in  law,  an  impediment,  or  bar,  of  action,  arifing  from  a 
man’s  own  adft,  or  deed  ;  againft  which  a  man  is  forbidden-,  by  law, 
to  fpeak,  though  it  be  to  fay  the  truth.  See  Bar. 

Goddard  defines  an  efoppcl  to  be,  any  bar,  or  hindrance,  to  one 
to  plead  the  truth  ;  and  extends  it  not  only  to  the  impediment  given 
by  his  own  ad,  but  by  another's  alfo.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
efoppel;  viz.  by  matter  of  record,  by  matter  in  x writing ,  and  by  matter 

in  pais.  .  .. 

ESTOVERS,  in  law,  is  moft  generally  taken  for  certain  allow¬ 
ances  of  wood  made  to  tenants ;  as  houle-bote,  hedge-bote,  ant 
plough-bote  ;  which  three  are  comprehended  under  reafonable  efo- 
vers.  Bra&on  ufes  the  term  to  exprefs  that  fuftenance  which  a 
man,  committed  for  felony,  is  to  have  out  of  his  lands,  or  goods,  for 
himfelf  and  his  family,  during  imprifonroent. 
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frequently  encompalfed  with  an  alcove 


in;  and  fomebmes,  as  in  TurkeVToftlv  o-/1-!’  'TJPlJr!nS  J 
for  receiving  vifuors  of  diftin&iom^  Y  ‘  ^  ’  fme  caiPets> 

ES  TRAPADE,  in  die  manege,  is  the  defence  of  a  horfe  (hat  will 
not  obey  but,  to  get  r,  dot  ms  rider,  rifes  much  before;  and  while 
his  fore-hand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks  furionfly  with  his  hm’l  ! 
ftnkmg  higher  than  his  head  was  before,  and  during  this  comnS 
time  goes  back  rather  than  advances.  & 

ES  I  RAY,  or  Stray,  fignifies  any  tame  beaft,  as  fheCp  OJfcri 
fw.ne,  and  horfes,  or  (wans  found  within  a  Fordlhip.  and  mj’owned 
by  any  man,  in  which  cafe  being  cried,  according  to  law,  ,n  the 
church,  and  two  mark  t  towns  adjoining,  if  ,t  he  not  claim  d  bv 
the  owner,  withm  a  year  and  a  day.  it  be?on*„  the  lord’s  offfie U\ 
where  found.  If  the  owner  claims  it  within  the  year  and  day  he 
muff  p.y  the  charges  of  finding,  keeping,  and  proclaiming  •  and 
he  may  leize  it,  without  telling  the  marks,  or  proving  his  property 
which  may  be  done  at  the  trial,  if  ontefted.  If  the  be,(fP/, 

W  thm  the  year  another  lordlWp,  the  firit  lord  cannot  rerak'fi? 
A  1  efray  mull  be  fed  and  kept,  uninjured,  am!  without  labour,  till 
it  is  lecldimeo,  or  the  limited  time  expires. 

ES  TREAT,  extraction,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  the  true  copy,  or  du 
pheate,  of  fome  original  writing,  efpecially  of  amercement's,  or  pe‘ 
names,  fet  down  in  the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff 
or  other  officer,  on  every  offender.  1 

ES  TREPEMEN  r,  in  law,  an  impoveriffiing,  or  making  of 
land  barren,  by  continual  plowing  and  lowing,  without  due  manu 
ring,  reft,  and  other  hufbandry. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  ef  ropier,  to  maim ;  or  the 
Latin  ext ir pare,  to  extirpate,  root  up. 

EsTm.fi PEM ent  likevvife  denotes  any  wafte.or  fpoil,  made  hv  the 
tenant  for  life,  upon  lands,  or  woods,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  in 
reverfion  ;  as  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  or  lopping  them  farther 
than  the  law  allows,  &c.  aru.er 

Estrepement  is  alfo  a  writ  which  lies  in  two  cafes  •  the  one 
when  a  man  having  an  attion  depending,  as  a  formedon.  writ  of 
right,  or  the  like,  fues,  to  inhibit  the  tenant  from  makrna  vva  fa 
during  the  fuit.  n 

Tlie  other  is  for  the  demandant,  who  is  judged  to  recover  fc*rn 
of  the  land  in  queftion  ;  and  before  execution,  for  fear  of-waife  to  he 
made  til!  he  can  get  poffieffion,  fues  out  this  writ. 

ESUS,  in  mythology,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  to  which  they  fa- 
crificed  after  vieftory  vvha  foeven:  came  alive  into  . their  , 

They  fometimes  fprmkkd  the  altars  of  this  deny  with  the  b'  & 
their  women  and  children. 


TAPPE,  in  war,  an  allowance  of  provifions  and  f,,r a<^  male 
to  the  foldiers,  upon  march  through  a  kingdom,  r  pi.-. vin5e'-  to  -r 
from  winter-quarters. 

ETCH -crop,  among  farmers,  the  third  crop  of  (0rn  op.  n  land 
newly  broken  up.  1 

A  Tread fe  on  the  Art  of  Etching. 

ETCHING  is  a  me;!  d  ot  engr  ving  on  <  o(,  er,  in  vv’  ich  the 
lines  or  flrokes,  inftead  of  being  cut  with  a  tool  or  graver,  are  catea 
in  with  aqua-fortis. 

Etching  is  of  a  later  inven  ion,  though  ot  v  ry  m  vder  1,  than  en¬ 
graving  with  the  tool ;  of  which  it  was  at  t  fi.t  only  an  imi  ation  t  at 
was  pra&ifed  by  painters  and  other  ar’ilU  who  coiil'.t  much  fo  ner 
form  their  hand  to,  and,  attain  a  faculty  of,  working  ir  t  t>s  w  av  t  11 
with  the  graver.  But  being  then  neverthelels  c  n  i.itred  as  a  c  u  ;- 
terfeit  kind  of  engraving,  and  therefore  inferior  to  me  other,  it  was 
cultivated  in  a  very  confined  manner:  the  cl  fern  B  of  the  rtefeiVi- 
blance  of  the  work  to  that  performed  by  the  tool,  beincr  made  the 
teft  of  it’s  merit ;  and  conf  quently  the  principal  object  or  jf-n  in 
thofe  who  purfued  ir.  This  fervile  confinement  of  the  art  of  etching 
to  the  imitation  of  the  fecond  kind  of  engraving  was  a  great  canfe  of 
retarding  it's  advance  towards  perfeftion,  as  many  of  the  moft  able 
mailers  cramped  their  talents'  with  the  obfervaace  of  it  :■  which  may 
be  feen  in  the  inftances  of  Sadelers,  ^Swanneberg,  Vilamene,  arid 
particularly  Le  Bolfe ;  who,  in  Iris  treatife  on  engraving,  has  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  the  perfe&ion  of  this  kind  confifts  in  the 
clofe  fimilitude  of  the  work  with  that  done  by  the  tool.  This  abfuref 
prepollefiion  has  been  fince  worn  out:  and  the  method  of  working 
with  aqua  fortis  has  been  fo  far  improved,  that  inftead  of  being  now 
deemed  a  fpurious  kind  of  engraving,  it  evidently  appears  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  excellence  in  many  modern  works,  that  could  never  have' 
been  produced  without  it :  fince,  though  (he  neatnefs  and  uniformity 
of  the  hatches,  which  attend  the  life  of  the  tool,  is  more  advantageous 
with  refpedl  to  portraits;  yet  the  liberty  and  facility  of  the  other* 
manner  give  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  exercife  the  force  of 
genius  and  fancy  in  hiftory  painting  ;  where  ihe  effeft  of  the  whole, 
and  not  the  minute  exaftnefs  in  finithing  all  the  parts,  conftitutes  the 
principal  value.  There  are  two  methods  praclifcd  of  engraving  in' 
this  wav  ;  the  one  with  a  hard  varnilli  or  ground  ;  the  other  w'iTh  a 
fof't.  The  full  was  formerly  much  ufed,  being  better  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  intention  rtf  imitating  the  engraving  with  the  tool  ;  as 
the  firmnefs  of  the  body  of  tlie  varnifh  gave  more  opportunity  of  re¬ 
touching  the  lines,  or  enlarging  them  with  the  oval  pointed  needles, 
called  by  the  French  echoppes,  as  was  praffifed  by  Le  Boffe  and  others 
for  that  plirpofe.  The  litter  has  now  almoft  wholly  fuperfeded  the 
life  of  the  other  by  the  free  and  fupple  manner  of  working  it  admits 
of ;  which  gives  a  power  of  expreftion  incompatible  wi.h  the  greater 
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in h "a-;  ility  of  tiie  hard  varnilh,  that  confines  the  lines  ami  hatches 
to  inch  a  regularity  and  famenefs,  as  give  a  ftiffuefs  of  manner  and 
coldnefs  of  effedt  to  the  work. 

The  mixture  of  the  ufeof  the  tool  and  aqua-fortis,  which  are  now 
both  employed  together  in  many  cafes,  has  however  given  that  per¬ 
fection  to  engraving  which  it  bears  at  prefent.  The;  triith  artd  fpi fit 
ot  '.he  outline  that  the  method  of  working  with  aqua-fortis  affords, 
and  the  variety  of  (hades  which  the  different  kinds  of  black  produ¬ 
cible  in  this  way,  as  well  as  other  means  of  exprefling  the  peculiar 
appearance  and  character  of  particular  fubjedls,  flirnilh  what  was 
defedlive  in  the  foie  ufe  of  the  tool  ;  while,  on  the  Other  hand,  the 
exa£tnefs  and  regularity  of  the  lines,  which  are  required  for  finifh- 
ing  many  kinds  of  defigns,  are  fupplied  by  the  graver  :  and  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  application  of  both,  that  complete  finifhing  is  obtained, 
which  either  of  them  alone  muff  neceffarily  want. 

The  manner  by  which  this  art  is  performed,  is  the  covering  the 
furface  of  the  plate  with  a  proper  varnilh,  or  ground,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  capable  of  refilling  aqua-fortis ;  and  then  Icoring  or  fcrateh- 
ing  away,  by  inftruments  refembling  needles,  the  parts  of  this  var- 
nifh  or  ground,  in  the  places  where  the  (Irokes  or  hatches  of  the 
engraving  are  intended  to  be  i  when  the  plate  being  covered  with 
aqua-fortis,  the  parts  that  are  laid  naked  and  expofed  by  removing 
the  ground  or  varnilh,  are  corroded  01  eaten  away  by  it,  while  the 
reft,  being  fecured  and  defended,  remain  untouched. 

There  are  two  methods  of  etching ,  as  hath  been  already  obferved, 
the  difference  of  which  from  each  other  confifts,  as  well  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  varnilh  or  ground,  as  in  that  of  the  aqua-fortis,  adap¬ 
ted  to  each  kind  :  but  the  general  method  of  performing  them  is 
alike  in  both.  Thefe  varmhes,  or  grounds,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  hard  and  (oft :  for,  in  their  confidence,  or  the  refiftance 
they  give  to  the  needles,  lies  their  eil’ential  variation  from  each  other. 
The  hard  varnilh,  it  is  with  good  reafons  conjedlured,  was  not  the 
firft  in  ufe:  but  foon  took  place  ot  the  other;  and  was,  for  fume 
time,  the  mod  received  in  pradlice,  on  the  account  of  it’s  admitting 
the  work  to  be  made,  more  like  that  of  the  graver:  the  foft  has 
however  fince,  in  it’s  turn,  prevailed  to  the  exclufion  of  it  in  fume 
degree,  except  in  the  cafe  of  particular  fubjedls  ;  but  not  fo  intireiy 
as  to  take  away  the  expedience  of  (hewing  how  it  is  performed. 
The  manner  of  etching  with  the  foft  varnilh  is  now,  however,  one 
of  the  mull  important  objedts  ot  the  art  ot  engraving,  and  it  is  at 
prefent  in  univerfal  ufe,  fometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  work  of  the  tool  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  with  great 
advantage,  even  where  the  whole  is  intended  to  pals  for  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  graver. 

Aquatinta. 

There  is  a  method  of  etching  on  copper,  lately  invented,  and  kept 
a  great  fecret  by  thofe  who  pradtife  it :  this  is  called  aquatinta ,  by 
which  a  foft  and  beautiful  effedt  is  produced,  refembling  a  fine  draw¬ 
ing  in  water-colours,  or  Indian  ink. 

Previous  to  the  operation  upon  the  plate,  the  following  powder 
mud  be  prepared:  take  of  afphaltum  and  fine  tranfparent  relin, 
equal  parts,  about  two  ounces  of  each,  and  pound  them  feparately 
through  a  muffin  fieve,  which  may  be  formed  with  part  of  a  chip- 
box  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  lift  upon  a  (heet  of  paper  a 
thin  ftratum  of  the  afphaltum  ;  above  which  lift  a  (imilar  layer  of 
the  refin,  and  upon  this  another  layer  of  the  afphaltum,  continuing 
thefe  alternate  layers  till  both  of  the  powders  are  exhaufted  :  then 
pafs  the  mixture  through  the  fieve  upon  the  paper  once  or  twice, 
or  till  bo’h  appear  to  be  fufficiently  incorporated  ;  when  the  powder 
is  ready  for  ufe.  Some,  inftead  of  the  above  mixture,  ufe  gum  fan- 
darach  pounded  ;  the  main  procefs  is  then  to  be  purfued  as  follows  : 

A  copper-plate  being  polifhed  in  the  ufual  way,  lay  the  etching 
ground  upon  it,  and  etch  the  outlines  of  your  defign  in  the  manner 
above  directed :  the  ground  is  then  to  be  foftened  with  a  little 
greafe,  and  wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  rag  ;  leaving,  however,  as 
much  greafe  upon  the  plate  as  to  dim  the  copper ;  then  lift  the  pow¬ 
der  upon  the  furface  of  the  plate  ;  after  which,  ftrike  the  other  fide 
of  it  pretty  fmartly  againft  the  edge  of  the  table,  in  order  to  difeharge 
it  of  the  loole  powder:  this  done,  with  a  hand-vice  hold  the  back 
of  the  plate  over  a  chafing-difh  of  charcoal  fire,  till  it  become  fo  hot 
as  to  give  pain  upon  being  touched  with  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  and 
the  powder  which  adhered  to  the  greafe  will  now  be  fixed  to  the  plate. 

The  plate  being  then  fuffered  to  cool,  take  turpentine  varnilh 
mixed  with  ivory-black  ;  and  with  a  hair  pencil  dipt  in  it,  cover  all 
the  lights  or  places  where  there  is  no  work  or  (hades.  A  rim  or 
border  of  bees-wax  is  now  to  be  raifed  round  the  plate :  then  having 
reduced  the  aqua-fortis  to  a  proper  ftrength  by  vinegar  or  water,  you 
pour  it  on,  and  let  it  ftand  five  minutes  for  the  firft  or  lighted  (hade : 
after  which,  pour  it  off';  and,  having  walhed  the  plate  with  water, 
let  it  on  edge  to  dry ;  then  with  the  varnilh  (top  up  your  light  (hades; 
pour  on  your  aqua-fortis  tor  the  fecond  tint,  and  let  it  ftand  five 
minutes  more  ;  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  for  every  tint  till 
you  produce  the  darkelt  (hades.  If  a  bold  open  ground  is  wanted  in 
any  part,  this  requires  an  after-operation 

The  ground  mult  be  laid  as  the  other,  by  fifting  on  the  powder  ; 
this  powder  is  to  be  much  coarfer,  and  the  plate  mud  be  much  more 
heated,  in  order  that  the  particles  of  the  powder  may  fpread,  and 
form  fmall  circles;  even  good  clean  refin  will  do  by  itlelf. 

In  etching  landfcapes,  the  fky  and  diftant  objects  are  alfo  per¬ 
formed  by  a  fecond  operation,  and  the  powder  is  fifted  upon  the 
plate  with  a  finer  fieve. 

If  the  trees  or  any  part  of  the  fore-ground  require  to  be  higher 
finilhed,  the  plate  mult  be  intireiy  cleanled  from  greafe  with  bread, 
and  a  ground  laid  in  the  common  way  of  etching ;  when  you  may 
finilh  as  highly  and  neatly  as  you  pleafe  with  the  needle  or  point, 
by  (tippling  with  dot:-,  and  biting  up  thofe  parts,  or  by  a  rolling 
wheel.,  “ 


Preparation  of  the  foft  varnifh ,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence ,  an  eminent 
Engiijh  engraver  at  Paris. 

“  Take  of  virgin’s  wax  and  alphaltum,  each  two  ounces,  of  black’ 
pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch,  each  half  an  ounce.  Melt  the'  wax  and 
pitch  in  a  new  earthenware  glazed  pot  ;  and  add  to  them,  by  degrees, 
the  afphalium  finely  powdered.  Let  the  whole  boil  til*  fuch  time 
as  that,  taking  a  drop  upon  a  plate,  it  will  break  when  it  is  cold, 
on  bending  it  double  three  or  four  times  betwixt  the  fingers.  The 
varnilh  being  then  enough  boiled,  mu  ft  be  taken  off  the  fire  ;  and, 
letting  it  cool  a  little,  mult  be  poured  into  warm  water,  that  it  may 
work  the  more  eafily  with  the  hand*,  fo  as  to  be  formed  into  balls  ; 
which  muft  be  rolled  up  in  taffeiv  for  ufe.” 

It  mull  be  obferved,  firft,  that  the  fire  be  not  too  violent,  for  fear 
of  burning  the  ingredients;  a  flight  (immering  will  be  fufficient : 
fecondly,  that  while  the  afphaltum  is  pu; ting  in,  and  even  after  it  is 
mixed  with  them,  the  ingredients  fhould  be  ftirred  continually  with 
the  (patula  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  water,  into  which  this  compofition 
is  thrown,  fhould  be  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  it, 
to  prevent  a  kind  of  cracking  that  happens  when  the  water  is  too  cold. 

The  varnilh  ought  always  to  be  harder  in  fummer  than  in  winter  ; 
and  it  will  become  fo  if  it  be  fuffered  to  boil  longer,  or  if  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  afphaltum  or  brown  refin  be  ufed.  The  experiment 
above-mentioned,  of  the  drop  fuffered  to  cool,  will  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  that  may  be  fuitable  to  the  feafon  when 
it  is  to  be  ufed. 

Preparation  of  the  hard  varnifh  ufed  hy  Cailot ,  commonly  called  the 

Florence  varnijh. 

_  “  Take  four  ounces  of  fat  oil  very  clear,  and  made  of  good  linfeed 
oil,  like  that  ufed  by  painters  :  heat  it  in  a  new  pot  of  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  afterwards  put  it  to  four  ounces  of  grains  of  maftic  well 
powdered ;  and  ftir  the  mixture  brifkly.  till  the  whole  be  well  melted 
together  ;  then  pafs  the  whole  mufs,  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen, 
into  a  glafs  bottle  with  a  long  neck,  that  can  be  (topped  very  fecure- 
ly ;  and  keep  it  for  the  ufe  that  will  be  below  explained..” 

Method  of  applying  the  foft  varnifh  to  the  plate  ;  and  of  blackening  it. 

The  plate  being  well  polifhed  and  burnifhed,  according  to  the  di- 
redtions  given  unJer  the  article  of  C  'pper-Plate,  as  alfo  cleanfed 
from  alt  greafmds  by  chalk  or  Spanifh  white,  put  it  upon  a  cha¬ 
fing-difh,  in  which  there  is  a  moderate  fire  ;  obferving  to  hold  it  fo, 
that  it  may  not  burn  ;  to  do  which  more  commodioufly,  a  prop  is 
tiled  ;  and  fometimes  two,  or  even  four,  as  will  be  obferved.  Thefe 
props  fhould  be  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  in  fome  place  where 
there  is  to  be  n  >  engraving ;  and  the  plate  being  thus  fupported,  muft 
be  left  over  the  fire  till  it  be  fo  hot,  that  the  varnilh  being  brought  in 
contadt  with  if,  may  melt,  and  run  through  the  taffety  which  is 
wrapped  round  it:  then  take  fome  of  the  foft  varnifh,  well 
wrapped  up  in  taffety,  that  is  free  from  all  greafe  and  dirt,  as  alfo 
ftrong  and  found  in  every  part ;  for  indeed  it  ought  to  be  new,  that 
there  may  be  no  weak  or  worn  place  in  it  wherfe  the  varnilh  may  rim 
through  in  too  great  plenty ;  and  rub  the  plate,  fixed  as  before  de¬ 
ferred  over  the  fire,  with  it,  till  it  grow  hot:  in  doing  which,  it 
(hould  be  gently  pa.Ted  from  one  fide  to  the  other  in  a  right  line,  fo 
as  to  form  feveral  rows,  till  fuch  time  as  the  plate  be  every  where 
moderately  covered :  after  this,  with  a  fort  of  ball  made  of  cotton  tied 
up  in  taffety,  beat  every  part  of  the  plate  gently,  while  the  varnifh  be 
yet  in  a  fluid  (late  ;  and  to  unite  it  (fill  more,  and  give  it  a  finer  grain, 
it  is  proper  to  take  the  plate  from  the  fire  in  an  inftant,  and  continue 
ftriking  it  on  every  part  with  the  ball,  till  it  attain  a  harder  confif- 
tence  in  cooling.  This  muft  not,  however,  be  prolonged  till  the 
varnifh  be  too  cold  ;  for  then  the  ball  would  be  apt  to  make  it  rife 
from  the  plate. 

hen  the  plate  is  thus  uniformly  and  thinly  covered  with  the  var¬ 
nifh,  it  muft  be  blackened  by  a  piece  ot  flambeau,  or  of  a  large  wax 
candle,  which  affords  a  copious  fmoke  ;  and  fometimes  two,  or  even 
four  fuch  candles  are  ufed  together,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  ;  that 
the  varnilh  may  not  grow  cold,  if  that  were  poffible,  during  the  ope¬ 
ration.  The  plate  muft  then  be  heated  again,  in  order  to  the  varnilh 
being  blackened,  that  it  may  be  in  a  melted  date  when  that  operation 
is  performed  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  burn  it:  which, 
when  it  happens,  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  the  varnifh  fmokingand 
running  into  little  lumps,  as  if  it  had  contradted  fome  foulnefs* 
The  following  expedient  is  made  ufe  of,  for  the  more  commodioufly 
blackening  the  varnifh  ;  being  particularly  neceflary  where  the  plates 
are  large.  Fix  a  ftrong  hook  in  the  beams  of  the  boards  of  the  roof¬ 
ing  of  the  room,  through  which  pafs  four  pieces  of  cord  of  equal 
length,  at  the  end  of  which  are  fixed  four  iron  rings  of  about  tour 
inches  diameter.  The  four  props,  which  hold  the  corners  of  the 
plate,  muft  be  fattened  to  thefe  rings;  and  the  plate,  being  thus 
fufpended  in  the  air,  with  the  varnifhed  fide  downwards,  may  be 
blackened  with  great  convenience :  but  this  is  not,  however,  a’bfo- 
lutely  requifite,  but  in  the  cafe  of  large  plates  that  could  not,  without 
difficulty,  be  held  up,  unlefs  this,  or  fome  other  fuch  contrivance, 
were  made  ufe  of. 

It  is  proper  to  be  very  cautions  in  keeping  the  flambeau  or  candle 
at  a  due  diltance  from  the  plate,  for  fear  the  wick  may  touch  the 
varnifh,  which  would  both  fully  and  mark  it.  If  it  appear  that  the 
black  have  not  penetrated  the  varnifh,  the  plate  mult  be  again  placed, 
for  fome  little  time,  over  the  chafing-dilh  ;  and  it  would  be  found, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  plate  grows  hot,  the  varnifh  will  melt  and 
incorporate  with  the  black,  which  lay  above  it ;  in  fuch  manner,  that 
the  whole  will  be  equally  pervaded  by  it. 

Above  all  things,  the  greateft  caution  fhould  be  ufed  in  this  opera¬ 
tion,  to  keep  all  the  time  a  moderate  fire  ;  and  to  move  frequently 
the  plate,  and  change  the  place  of  all  the  parts  of  it,  that  the  varnifh 
may  be  alike  melted  every  where,  and  be  kept  from  burning.  Care 
muft  alfo  be  taken,  that  during  this  tiros,  and  even  till  the  varnifh 
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\e  inire'y“:d>  "° bbb*  rParks  «r  fly  on  it  ;  for  they  would 
then  Itick  fait ,  and  fpoil  the  work. 


Method  of  applying  the  hard  varnifh  on  the  plate ,  and  of  blackening  and 

drying  it. 

The  plate  being  perfe&ly  cleanfcd,  and  freed  from  gteafinefs,  by 
the  means  before  direfted,  it  mu  ft  be  put  on  a  chafing  clifh,  con¬ 
taining  a  fmall  fire;  and  when  it  is  become  moderately  hot,  it  mult 
be  taken  off  again,  in  order  to  receive  the  varnifh,  which  mufl  be 
thus  laid  on.  Take  a  proper  quantity  of  the  varnilh;  and  putting 
it  on  the  end  of  the  finger  with  a  flick,  or  other  fmall  inflrument, 
touch  the  plate  with  it  gently,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fpread  in  fmall’ 
fpots  of  the  lame  ftze,  at  as  equal  diftances  as  poilible,  over  every 
part;  and  if  the  plate  cool  too  much  before  the  whole  be  finifhed, 
heat  it  again  as  at  firlt;  carefully  preferving  it  from  any  duft  or  fonl- 
nefs  whatever,  that  may  be  liable  to  fail  upon  it :  when  this  is  done, 
having  made  the  flclhy  part  of  the  hand,  below  the  little  finger’ 
thoroughly  clean,  beat  gently  with  it  on  the  plate,  till  all  the  fpots  of 
the  varnilh  are  driven  together,  and  cover  equally  and  uniformly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  polilhed  furface.  1 

After  thus  beating  the  varnifli,  the  fame  part  of  the  palm  mufl  be 
pafled  oyer  it,  in  a  Aiding  direction,  as  if  to  clean  it;  in  order  to  lay 
the  varnilh  yet  more  fmoothly  and  equally.  But  the  greateft  caution 
mufl.  be  obferved  on  two  accounts;  the  one,  that  the  varnilh  lie 
very  thin  on  the  plate,  the  other,  that  there  be  no  fweat  on  the 
hand,  becaufe  the  moifture  would  flick  to  the  varnilh,  and  when  it 
is  to  undergo  the  effect  of  the  fire,  would  make,  in  boiling,  little 
holes  in  it  that  are  almoft  invifible;  and  which,  without  great  care, 
when  the  aqua-fortis  comes  to  exercife  it’s  force  on  the  work  that 
has  been  engraved,  would  at  the  fame  time,  exert  it’s  power  on  the 
copper  in  thefe  little  holes. 

The  above  are  the  dire&ions  given  by  M.  Le  Bofle  for  perform¬ 
ing  this  operation  ;  but  as  fpreading  the  varnilh  on  the  plate  with 
the,  hand  is  fubjedt  to  great  inconveniences,  as  he  himfelf  has  re¬ 
marked,  in  the  infiances  of  burning  the  hands,  and  which  is  fcarcely 
poflible  Vo  be  avoided;  and  alfo  the  producing  little  imperceptible 
holes  in  the  varnifli,  which  fuller  the  aqua-fortis  to  reach  the  plate 
in  wrong  places,  and  eat  fpots  in  many  parts  of  the  copper:  to  avoid 
thefe  accidents,  it  is  better  therefore  to  fpread  the  varnifh  with  a 
little  ball,  or  puff,  made  of  cotton  or  taffety,  as  is  done  in  the  cafe 
of  the  foft  varnilh. 

The  varnifli  being  then  equally  fpread  in  this  manner,  the  way 
to  blacken  it  is,  to  take  a  large  candle  of  good  tallow,  which  is  well 
lighted  and  does  not  emit  any  fparks  ;  and  to  fix  the  plate  over  it, 
with  the  varnilhed  furface  downwards  ;  fupporting  it  by  refting  one 
of  the  corners  agai nft  a  wall,  and  holding  the  other  in  the  hand, 
and  obferving  alfo  that  the  fingers  do  not  touch  any  part  of  the  var- 
nifh.  The  candle,  by  this  means,  being  kept  perpendicularly  under 
it,  the  flame  will  rile  auainft  the  varnilh,  and  may  be  fuffered  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  as  near  as  p  flible,  provided  the  fnuff  do  not  touch  it ;  and 
in  this  manner  it  mufl  be  moved  under  every  part  of  the  varnifh, 
till  fiieh  time  as  the  whole  (hah  be  made  fufficiently  black  ;  but  the 
candle  Ihoidd  be  fnuffed  when  there  is  occafion,  in  order  that  it  may 
afford  it’s  fmoke  more  copioufly.  This  being  finifhed,  the  varnilh 
muit  be  baked  or  dried,  in  the  following  manner,  care  being  taken 
in  the  mean  time  to  place  it  where  it  may  be  fafely  preferved  from 
all  dirt. 

The  plate  mufl  be  placed  over  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  till  the  fmoke  ol  the  varnifh  begins  to  decreafe,  when 
the  plate  ntufl  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  fuffered  to  cool  gra¬ 
dually. 

The  plate  being  thus  prepared,  the  defign  mufl  be  drawn  on  it 
■with  proper  needles;  but  if  by  fome  accident  the  varnilh  fhould 
happen  to  be  fcratched  on  any  part  of  the  plate,  it  mufl  be  repaired 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  Venetian  varnifh,  tempered  with  a  little 
lamp-black,  by  which  means  (he  places  that  were  accidentally 
fcratched  will  be  defended  from  the  a£l ion  of  the  aqua-fortis. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  eating  into,  or  corroding,  the  plate 
with  aqua-fortis,  in  order  to  which  a  border  of  foft  fealing- wax  mufl 
be  faftened  round  the  plate,  about  an  inch  high,  in  the  fall  of  a 
little  wall  or  rampart ;  obferving  that  the  plate  be  well  dried  at  the 
fire  before  this  border  be  put  round  it.  At  one  of  the  corners  of 
this  border  a  gutter  is  ufually  made,  which  ferves  for  pouring  com- 
modioufly  the  aqua-fortis  over  the  plate.  The  plate  being  thus  bor¬ 
dered,  take  a  due  quantity  of  the  refiner’s  aqua-forjis,  mix  it  with  half 
it’s  quantity  ofcommon  water,  and  pourit  gently  through  the  trough 
or  gutter  made  in  the  waxen  border,  till  it  rife  above  a  finger’s 
breadth  above  the  furface  of  the  plate :  when,  if  all  things  have  been 
rightly  condu&ed,  it  w  ill  be  feen  that  the  aqua  fortis  will  foon  exert 
it’s  aftion  in  the  hatches  which  have  been  ftrongly  touched ;  but 
thofe  more  weakly  engraved  will  appear  at  firft  clear,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  copper.  The  menftruum  mufl  therefore  be  fufff  red 
to  continue  on  the  plate  till  it’s  effeefts  become  vifible  on  the  more 
tender  parts,  when  the  aqua-fortis  fhould  be  poured  off,  the  plate 
wafhed  with  clean  water,  and  dried  before  the  fire;  then  take  a 
fmall  pencil  and  dip  it  into  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow,  and  cover 
with  it  the  lighter  parts  of  the  plate.  This  being  done,  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  mufl  be  again  poured  on,  and  fuffered  to  continue  a  longer  or 
fhorter  time,  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  menftruum,  or  the 
nature  of  the  engraving,  when  it  mult  be  again  poured  off  as  before, 
and  the  plate  immediately  wafhed  with  water. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  when  the  aqua-fortis  is 
on  the  plate,  the  feathered  part  of  a  quill  fhould  be  ufed  tocleanfe 
away  the  foulnefs  of  the  verdigris  that  gathers  in  the  hatches  when 
the  aqua-fortis  operates  on  them,  and  to  give  it  more  room  to  exert 
it’s  action  ;  for  by  moving  the  aqua-fortis  to  and  fro  on  the  plate  by 
the  feathered  part  of  the  quill,  and  brufliing  away  the  black  falme 
matter,  where  it  appears  to  be  formed,  the  hatches  will  be  cleanfed, 
and  the  aqua-fortis  exert  it’s  whole  force  equally  on  every  part. 
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£  bave.  °';e  C07° rV.faIy  emPa,e™"t.  The  hermaphrodite 
florets  which  form  the  difk  are  funnel-fhaped,  and  cur  into  five 

points:  the  female  florets,  which  form  the  border  of  rays,  are  tubu- 
ous,  and  cut  into  five  lefs  equal  points:  the  hermaphrodite  florets 
have  five  fhort  ftamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummtts,  and  a 
ihort  germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fli-ma  • 
the  germen  becomes  an  oblong  feed  crowned  with  hairs,  which 
ripens  in  the  empalement.  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

Thefe  flowers  are  of  fo  dry  and  durable  a  ftruaure*  that  if  ga¬ 
thered  juft  when  they  are  ripe  they  will  laft  many  years  in  perfec- 
tion,  and  appear  as  frefli  as  while  growing  :  they  are  alfo  capable 
or  feveral  tinges,  and  hence  are  often  feen  of  fine  blues  and  greens 
colours  not  natural  to  them.  * 

1  hey  are  all  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in  Auguft  in  a 
warm  border,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they  come  up 
if  the  weather  proves  too  dry.  When  the  young  plants  are  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  removed  to  another  warm  border,  under 
the  fhelter  of  a  wall,  and  there  planted  at  five  inches  diftance  from 
each  other.  They  will  here  ftand  the  winter  very  well,  and  in 
fpring  will  be  ready  to  grow  up  for  flowering  without  any  farther 
tranfplanting  ;  they  are  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  w'eeds,  and  in  June 
they  will  flower.  The  flowers  fhould  be  gathered  in  July  for  dry¬ 
ing,  and  fome  of  the  fineft  fhould  be  fuffered  to  ftand  for  feed  ;  for 
the  plants  perifh  as  foon  as  they  bave  perfe&ed  their  feeds,  and  mufl 
be  renewed  by  fowing  every  year. 

ETERNITY,  duration  which  is  conceived  incommenfurable 
with  time,  and  exclufive  of  beginning,  progrefs,  ending,  &c.  See 
God. 

.  Cenfornius  De  Die  Natal,  defines  eternity  by  infinite  duration,  that 
is,  duration  which  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be.  Others 
more  fully  deferibe  it  by  a  duration  thatexifts  all  together,  without 
any  flux  or  fvccefiion  of  parts  prior  or  pofterior  to  each  other. 
Others,  again,  define  eternity  by  a  perpetuum  nunc,  a  perpetual  now , 
or  a  nunc  feinper  flans,  an  everlufhng  now;  but  neither  are  thefe 
unexceptionable,  the  word perpetuum  and  femper  Jims,  importing 
an  obfrure  fort  of  duration .  See  Duration. 

Eternity,  in  mythology,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  neitHei  tempies  nor  altars.  They  reprefented  it  under  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  who  held  the  fun  in  one  hand  an  1  the  moon  in  the 
other :  her  fvmbols  were  a  phoenix,  a  globe,  and  elephant. 

ETESLE,  or  Etesian  ivinds,  fuch  as  blow  at  flawed  times  of 
the  year,  from  what  part  foever  of  the  cnrflpafs  they  come.  Our 
feamencali  them  monfoons  and  trade  winds,  which,  in  fome  parts 
of  the  world,  continue  conftantly  blowing  for  certain  ftated  feafons 
of  the  year. 

ETHICS,  the  doiRrine  of  manners,  or  the  fcience  of  moral  phl- 
lofophy.  See  Philosophy  and  Morality. 

The  word  is  formed  ot  vjfjoj,  mores,  manners ,  becaufe  the  fcope  or 
objedt  thereof  is  to  form  the  manners. 

Gale  makes  ethics  only  the  firft  part  or  branch  of  moral  philofo- 
phy,  viz.  that  which  regards  private  perfons,  or  in  a  private  capa¬ 
city. 

By  manners  or  morals,  is  here  meant  a  way  or  manner  of  living 
confirmed  by  cuftom  or  habit ;  or  certain  habitudes  of"  doing,  or 
actions  which  are  often  repeated,  which  if  they  be  according  to 
right  reafon,  the  morals  or  manners  are  faid  to  be  good  ;  otherwife, 
evil  and  vicious. 

Hence  the  object  of  ethics  is  the  exercife  of  right  reafon  in  all 
our  affairs,  actions,  and  relations;  or  it  is  man  himfelf  confidered 
as  dirigible,  and  to  be  conduced  according  to  reafon  ;  and  the  end 
«f  ethics  is  to  make  him  good  and  happy :  fo  that  if  a  man  conducted 
himfelf  according  to  right  reafon  in  all  the  circumftances  of  his 
adtions,  affairs,  and  relations,  he  would  arrive  at  the  higheft  pitch 
of  moral  perfection  and  beatitude. 

Whence  ethics  may  be  defined  a  right  manner  of  thinking  in  order 
to  attain  t<>  human  felicity,  or  a /deuce  whereby  a  man  is  directed 
to  conduct  his  will,  and  the  actions  thereof,  fo  as  to  live  well  and 
happily.  The  principal,  nay,  the  only  topics  thereof,  are  happi- 
nefs  and  manners,  whence  arife  two  parts  or  branches  of  ethics:  the 
firft, cn  moral  happinefs,  confidered  as  the  end;  and  the  fecond,  on 
moral  virtues,  or  good  manners,  as  the  means  to  arrive  at  that 
end.  .  , 

ETHICOPROSCOPT/E,  (of  vjQoc,  manners,  and  -n%o<7vm1ui,  I 
offend,)  a  clafs  of  people  who  erred  in  matters  of  morality  and  things 
relating  to  practice  that  were  to  be  done  or  to  be  av  ided,  &c.  who 
blamed  things  laudable  and  good  in  themfelves,  ar.d  recommended 
or  praflifed  evfl  things. 

ETHMOIDAL,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  common  futures  of  the 
feu  11 ,  which  goes  round  the  os  ethmoides,  from  which  it  derives  it's 
name,  feparating  it  from  the  bone  in  contact  with  it. 

ETHMOIDES  os,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  fituate  in  the  middle  o^ 
the  bafis  of  the  forehead,  or  os  fronds ,  and  at  the  top  ot  the  root  of 
the  nafe,  filling  almoft  the  whole  cavity  of  the  noflrils. 

The  term  is  compounded  of  rdjxef,  heve  ;  and  riSof,  form,  becaufe 
all  fpongy  and  porous.  By  it’s  cribrous  parts  it  is  joined  to  the  head  ; 
by  the  fpongious  part,  to  the  cavity  of  the  noflrils ;  and  by  the  plain 
and  broad  part  to  the  orbit  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  cribrous  part  is  an  apophyfis,  which  jets  out  in  a  point  info 
x  the 
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the  cavity  of  the  fcull,  called,  from  it’s  figure,  crijia galli,  or  cock’s 
comb.  From  it’s  under  fide  there  goes  a  thin  bone,  which  divides 
the  cavity  of  the  noftrils  into  two,  called  the  vomer.  It  is  perfo¬ 
rated  by  a  number  of  fmall  holes,  through  which  the  fibres  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  pafs.  See  Cribrosum. 

ETHNARCHA,  (of  nation,  and  affiitj,  command,)  a  go¬ 

vernor  or  ruler  of  a  nation. 

On  one  fide  of  fome  medals  of  Herod  I.  furnamed  the  Great,  is 
found  'H(5io5cu,  and  on  the  other  E0v^%ou,  q.  d.  Herod  the  ethmircb. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony,  palling  over  into  Syria,  con- 
ffituted  Herod  and  Phafael  his  brother  tetrarehs,  and  in  that  qua¬ 
lity  committed  to  them  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  Judaea. 
Herod  therefore  had  the  government  of  the  province  before  ever  the 
Parthians  entered  Syria,  or  before  Antigonus’s  invafion,  which  did 
not  happen  till  fix  or  feven  years  after  Herod  was  commander  in 
Galilee:  confequently  Herod  was  then  truly  ethnarch. 

ETHNICAL,  or  Ethnic,  (from  efivn'©^,)  heathenifh,  pagan  ; 
not  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  true  God  :  op- 
pofed  to  Jewilh  or  Chriftian.  Ethnics  denotes  heathens  or  idolaters. 

ETHOPCEIA,  or  Ethopea,  in  rhetoric,  called  alfo  Etho¬ 
logy,  a  draught  or  defeription,  expreliing  the  manners,  paffions, 
genius,  tempers,  aims,  &c.  of  another  perfon. 

Such  is  that  beautiful  palfage  in  Salluft,  in  his  Bellum  Catalina- 
rium,  wherein  he  gives  us  a  pidture  of  Cataline  :  “  He  had  an  un¬ 
common  ftrength  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  an  ill-turned  and 
wicked  difpofition.  When  very  young,  his  great  pleafure  was  in 
inteftine  broils,  rapine,  flaughter,  and  civil  difeord.  His  body  was 
formed  to  undergo  faffing,  cold,  and  watching,  beyond  all  be¬ 
lief.  His  mind  W3S  daring,  deceitful,  and  various,  and  could  imi¬ 
tate  or  accommodate  itfelf  to  every  body  :  he  was  extremely  covetous 
of  other  people’s  goods,  and  profufe  of  his  own.  His  luffs  and  de¬ 
fires  were  very  high;  hisftock  of  eloquence  confiderable;  but  he  had 
little  or  no  diferetion.” 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  primarily  denoting  a  ticket  or 
title  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers,  expreffing  it’s  contents. 

It  is  atfo  ufed  when  applied  to  the  Spauifh  and  fome  other  courts,  to  J 
fignify  a  particular  account  of  what  is  to  be  done  daily  in  the  king’s 
houfehold,  and  in  the  chief  ceremonies  relating  to  it.  It  likewife 
denotes  thofe  forms  that  regulate  the  decorum  of  condudf  towards 
perfons  of  various  ranks  and  ffations. 

ETRUSCA  terra ,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  kind  of  bole,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  white  and  the  red.  The  white 
Stujcan  earth  is  a  denfe  and  compadt  fubftance  of  a  dull  deadifh 
white,  which,  in  drying,  acquires  fome  degree  of  yellownefs ;  it  has 
a  fmooth  furface,  and  does  not  ftain  the  fingers  in  handling.  The 
red  Tufcan  earth  is  a  pure  bole,  very  heavy,  of  a  compact  texture, 
and  does  not  ftain  the  hands ;  it  adheres  (frongly  to  the  tongue, 
melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  has  a  ftrong  aftringent  taffe,  and  leaves 
no  fandy  harfhnefs  between  the  teeth.  It  makes  an  effervefcence 
with  acid  mcnjlrua. 

ETYMOLOGICON,  denotes  a  book  containing  the  etymologies 
of  any  language. 

ETYMOLOGY,  that  part  of  grammar  which  explains  the  de¬ 
rivation  of  words,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  firff  and  primary  figtii- 
fication. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  s-rupC^,  true,  and  Ary&j,  to  fay. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  it  notatio  and  veriloguim.  Quintilian  calls  it  ori¬ 
ginate. 

A  judicious  inquiry  into  etymologies  is  of  confiderable  life.  The 
etynwhgiji,  by  feeking  the  true  and  original  reafon  of  the  ideas  af¬ 
fixed  to  each  word  and  expreffion,  may  often  furnifh  an  argument 
of  antiquity  for  a  language  from  the  traces  remaining  thereof,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ancient  ufes.  Befides,  etymologies  are  necelfary  for 
the  thorough  underftanding  of  a  language;  for  the  force  of  a  word  is 
generally  better  conceived  when  a  perfon  knows  it’s  origin. 

It  is  objeded,  however,  that  the  art  is  altogether  arbitrary  ;  but 
the  fcience  is  certainly  real,  and  as  regular  as  divers  others,  and  has 
it’s  fhare  of  difficulty:  for  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  go  back  into  the 
Gauliffi  and  Britifh  ages,  to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the  va¬ 
rious  imperceptible  alterations  a  language  has  undergone  from  the 
earlieft  ages. 

An  elymologijl  has  need  of  all  the  light  he  can  come  at  to  bring 
down  words  varioufly  difguifed  in  their  paffiige,  and  remark  all  the 
changes  that  have  befallen  them  :  and  as  all  thofe  alterations  have 
fometimes  been  owing  to  caprice,  it  is  eafy  to  take  a  mere  conjec¬ 
ture  for  a  regular  analogy  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  public  fliould 
be  prejudiced  againft  a  fcience  which  feems  to  Hand  on  fo  precarious 
a  footing.  Quintilian  has  fhewn,  that  the  ancient  etymologijls,  not- 
withftanding  all  their  learning,  often  fell,  no  lefs  than  the  moderns, 
into  very  ridiculous  deviations. 

EVACUANTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  proper  to  expel  or  carry 
off  any  ill,  peccant,  or  redundant  humours  in  the  human  body,  by 
the  proper  outlets  or  emundories. 

Of  evacuants,  there  are  diverfe  kinds,  diftinguiffied  according  to 
their  various  humours  and  emundories.  Some,  e.  gr.  carry  off 
their  matters  by  ftool,  called  purgatives  or  cathartics ;  others  by 
urine,  called  diuretics ;  others  by  perfpiration,  called  diaphoretics  : 
others  by  fweat,  called  fudorijics  ;  others  by  the  mouth,  called  vomi¬ 
tories  or  emetics;  others  by  the  falival  glands,  a <Jia!ogogues ;  and  others, 
laftly,  by  the  menfes  and  lochia,  as  emmenagogues  and  arjfolofhics. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  a  diminution  of  the  animal  fluids, 
in  order  to  a  difeharge  of  fouie  morbid  or  redundant  matters  ;  or 
only  for  the  fake  of  thinning,  attenuating,  and  their  promoting  mo¬ 
tion  and  circulation. 

The  matter  of  a  difeafe,  or  what  is  preferibed  by  art  to  removeor 
eafe  it,  is  evacuated  two  ways:  1.  By  the  natural  emundories  or 
outlets  Of  the  (kin  ;  the  nofjrils,  mouth,  fauces,  oefophagus,  ftomach, 
inteftines,  bladder,  and  urethra. 


And  2.  By  artificial  outlets,  made  either  in  the  blood- vdiejs,  as  by 
phlebotomy,  artuiotomy,  fcarifications,  and  leeches;  or  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veffeb,  as  by  cauftics  anil  vcticatories  ,  or  laftly,  in  both"  as 
by  illiies,  futons,  ulcers,-  fiftulas,  Ac,  Hence  the  firft  divi lion  of 
evacuants  is  derived  from  the  different  emundories  ;  and  the  fecoml 
from  the  diverfity  of  matters  evacuated  through 'them. 

Moft  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities  of  old  age, ’’and  the 
.{hurt  periods  of  the  lives  of  Englifhmen,  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves  are 
owing  to  repletion.  This  is  evident  from  hence,  that  tvatmtiort 
ot  one  kind  or  another  is  nine  parts  in  ten  of  their  remedy  ;  for  not 
only  cupping,  bleeding,  bliftering,  ilfues,  purging,  vomiting,  and 
fweatirig,  aie  manifeft  evacuations  or  drains  to  draw  out  what  has 
been  fiipei  fluoufly  taken  down;  but  even  abftinence,  ejfercife,  ^ity- 
ratives,  cordials,  bitters,  &c.  are  but  fcveral  meafns  to  difpofe  the 
grofs  humours  to  be  more  readily  evacuated  by  infenfible  perlpi- 
ration.  ^ 

For  the  periodical  evacuations  of  women,  fed  Menses. 

For  the  evacuations  of  women  after  delivery,  fee  Lochia. 

Evacuation,  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  aft  of  war,  where  to  eva¬ 
cuate  a  place  is  to  make  the  garrifon  quit,  or  march  out  of  it  in 
order  for  another  power  to  take  poffeffion  of  it,  or  to  make  room* for 
another  garrifon. 

EVANGELISTS,  the  infpired  authors  of  the  Gofpels. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  evuyfeXtov,  formed  of  ev' 
bene,  well,  and  uyfeXoc,  angel,  meffenger. 

The  denomination  evangeUJls  was  likewife  given  in  the  ancient 
church  to  fueh  as  preached  the  gofpel  up  and  down,  without  beinw' 
attached' to  any  particular  church,  being  either  commiffioned  by  the 
apoltles  to  inftrtuEl  the  nations,  or  of  their  own  accord,  abandoning 
every  woildly  attachment,  confecrated  themfelves  to  the  facred  office 
of  preaching  the  gofpel. 

In  which  fenfe  fome  interpreters  think  it  is,  that  St.  Philip,-  who 
was  one  of  the  feven  deacons,  is  called  the  evangelijl ,  jn  the  twentv- 
firft  chapter  of  the  A£ls  of  the  Apoltles,  ver.  8.  Again,  Sr.  i*atil 
writing  to  Timothy,  2  Ep.  cap.  iv.  ver.  5,  bids  him  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelijl.  The  fame  apofile,  Ephef.  tv.  1 1,  ranks  the  ev  an  "difis 
after  the  apofties  and  prophets.  *  J 

Strictures  on  Evaporation. 

EVAPORATION,  in  philofophy,  is  the  act  of  diffipating  the 
humidity  of  a  body  in  fumes  or  vapour. 

Evaporation  and  exhalation,  though  often  ufed  iudifcriminately 
as  fyuonimous  terms,  differ  from  each  other.  See  Exhalation. 

Common  fait  is  formed  by  evaporating  all  the  humidity  in  the 
falt-water  or  brine  ;  which  evaporation  is  either  performed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  falt-works  by  the  fea-coaft,  See.  or  by 
means  of  a  fire,  as  at  the  falt-fprings. 

By  the  obfervations  of  M.  Sedileau,  it  appears,  that  what  is  raffed 
in  vapour  exceeds  that  which  falls  in  rain. 

Though  the  evaporation  of  fluids  be  generally  looked  on  as  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  heat  and  motion  of  the  air,  yet  M.  Gauteron,  in  the 
Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Scienc.  an.  1705,  (hews,  that  a  quite 
oppofite  caufe  may  have  the  fame  effed,  and  that  fluids  lofe  more 
of  their  parts  in  the  feverelt  froft  than  when  the  air  is  moderately 
warm.  In  the  great  froft  of  the  year  1708,  he  found,  that  the 
greater  the  cold,  Hill  the  more  confiderable  the  evaporation ;  and 
that  ice  itfelf  loft  full  as  much  as  the  warmer  liquors  that  did  not 
freeze. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  having  evinced  the  agreement  between  fohition 
and  evaporation,  concludes,  that  evaporation  is  nothing  more  than  a 
gradual  folution  of  water  in  air,  produced  and  promoted  by  attrac¬ 
tion,  heat,  and  motion,  juft  as  other  folutions  are  effected. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  afeent  of  aqueous  vapours  into  the 
atmofphere,  this  ingenious  writer  obferves,  that  the  lowed  part  of 
the  air  being  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the  upper  againft  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  continually  rubbing  upon  it  by  it’s  motion,  *at- 
trads  and  diffolves  thofe  particles  with  which  it  is  in  contad,  and 
feparates  them  from  the  reft  of  the  water.  And  fince  the  caufe  of 
folution  in  this  cafe  is  the  llronger  attradion  of  the  particles  of 
water  towards  the  air  than  towards  each  other,  thofe  that  are  already 
diltolved  and  taken  up  will  be  (till  farther  railed  by  the  attradion 
of  the  dry  air  which  lies  over  them,  and  thus  wiil  diffiffe  therrffeives, 
rifing  gradually  higher  and  higher,  and  thereby  leave  the  lowed  air, 
not  fo  much  faturated  but  that  it  will  ftiil  be  able  to  diffolve  and  take 
up  frelh  particles  of  water  ;  which  procefs  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the  motion  of  the  wind.  When  the  vapours  are  thus  raffed  and 
carried  by  the  winds  into  the  higher  and  colder  parts  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  fome  of  them  will  coalefce  into  fmall  particles,  which  (lightly 
attracting  each  other,  and  being  intermixed  with  air,  will  form 
clouds;  and  thefe  clouds  will  float  at  different  heights,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  vapour  borne  up,  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  atmofphere.  Thus’clouds  are  generally  higher  in  (utn- 
mer  than  in  winter.  When. the  clouds  are  much  increafed  by  a 
continual  addition  of  vapours',  and  their  particles  are  driven  dole 
together  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  they  will  run  into  drops  heavy 
enough  to  fall  down  in  rain.  If  the  clouds  are  frozen  before  their 
particles  are  gathered  into  drops,  fmall  pieces  of  them,  being  con- 
denfed  and  made  heavier  by  the  cold,  fall  down  in  thin  flakes  of 
fnow.  If  the  particles  are  formed  into  drops  before  they  are  fro¬ 
zen,  they  become  hail-ftones.  When  the  air  is  replete  with  va¬ 
pours,  and  a  cold  breeze  Tp rings  up,  which  checks  the  folution  of 
them,  clouds  are  formed  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
compofe  a  mill:  or  fog,  which  ufnally.  happens  in  a  cold  morning, 
and  is  difperfed  when  the  fun  has  warmed  the  air,  and  made  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  diffolving  thofe  watery  particles.  Southerly  winds  gene¬ 
rally  bring  rain,  becaufe,.  being  commonly  warm  and  replete  with 
aqueous  vapours,  they  are  cooled  by  puffing  into  a  colder  climate; 
and  therefore  part  with  fome  of  them,  and  fufferthemto  precipitate 
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in  rain:  whereas  northerly  winds  being  cold,  and  acquiring  addi¬ 

tional  heat  by  coining  .info  a  warmer  climate,  are  ready  to.diflolve 
more  vapour  than  they  before  contained ;  and  therefore,  by  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  they  are  dry  and  parching,  and  ufually  attended  with  fair 
weather. 

On  many  accounts,  diflillation  feems  to  be  the  mod  advantage¬ 
ous  method  of  evaporating  fluids,  particularly  as  it  both  prevents 
any  of  the  falts  they  may  contain  from  being  diflipated,  anfl  feems 
to  be  the  method  by  which  the  larged  quantities  of  liquid  can  be 
evaporated  in  the  fhorteft  time,  and  with  lqaft  fuel.  It  is  well 
known,  that  water  in  a  (till,  or  any  covered  veil'd,  can  be  kept 
boiling  with  much  lefs  heat  than  an  equal  quantity  in  an  uncovered 
veflel.  As  the  quantity  of  fleam  is  the  fame  that  arifes  from  an 
equal  furface  of  water  where  the  heat  is  the  fame,  whether  the  veflel  is 
covered  or  uncovered;  it  follows,  that  if  proper  vent  is  given  to  the 
fleam  in  a  covered  veflel,  an  equal  quantity  will  be  raifed  in  a  clofe 
vefTel  with  lefs  fuel  than  in  an  open  one;  and  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  fuel,  much  more  might  be  evaporated,  in  the  fame  time;  in  a 
clofe  than  in  an  open  veil'd.  This  feems  confirmed  in  what  Dr. 
Hales  has  advanced  in  his  experiments  concerning  the  frethening 
of  fea  water.  He  has  found,  that,  by  blowing  air  through  the 
water  contained  in  a  ftill,  it  is  made  to  yield  double  the  quantity 
which  it  otherwife  would  do.  By  this  method  he  obferves,  a  flill 
which  holds  20  gallons  will  yield,  in  20  hours,,  24.0  gallons  of  dif- 
tilled  water;  and  one  which  holds  only  five  gallons  may  be  made 
to  diflil  64,  in  the  fame  time.  Thefe  ate  prodigious  quantities  ; 
and  which,  we  believe,  could  not  be  made  to  arife  in  an  equal 
time  from  open  velfels  of  the  fame  fize,  by  any  manoeuvre  what¬ 
ever.  Even  deducting  one  half  for  the  adlio’n  of  the  bellows,  the 
quantity  is  exceedingly  great,  being  upwards  of  a  gallon  and  an 
half  per  hour  from  a  veflel  holding  only  five  gallon's;  and  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  would  be  to  make  this  quantity  arife  from  an  open  veflel  of 
i'uch  a  fize,  thofe  who  are  much  concerned  in  evaporation  will  eafily 
know. 

Evaporation,  in  pharmacy,  chemiflry,  &c.  denotes  an  ope¬ 
ration  by  which  the  more  aqueous  and  volatile  parts  of  fluids  are 
fpent,  or  driven  away  in  fleam,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining  part 
ftronger,  or  of  a  higher  confidence  than  before. 

Evaporation  may  be  accounted  for  from  hence,  that  when  the 
particles  are  fo  far  feparated  by  heat,  as  to  be  without  each  other’s 
attraction,  they  then  begin  to  repel  each  other,  and  thus  will  feem 
to  rife  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  a  vapour,  or 
body  of  particles  which  are  at  equal  difiances  from  each  other;  and 
becoming  thus  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  fame  bulk  of  airy  par¬ 
ticles,  they  will  rife  in  the  fluid  body  of  the  air,  where  they  form 
tlouds,  meteors,  &c. 

Evaporation  is  effeCted  by  fetting  a  liquor  over  a  gentle  heat,  to 
carry  off  the  moft  fluid  and  volatile  parts,  without  leflening  the 
quantity  of  the  other  matters  with  which  the  liquor  is  impregnated. 

The  vefl'els  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  baf'ons,  fefls,  or  crucibles, 
Which  are  made  of  glafs,  metal,  or  earth,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  bodies  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  They  are 
flat,  (hallow,  and  wide,  fo  that  the  body  from  which  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  may  prefent  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  In  all  eva¬ 
porations  the  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volatility 
of  the  fubftance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the  degree  of  fixity  of  the 
fubflance  intended  to  be  left,  and  of  it’s  adhefion  to  the  volatile 
parrs. 

EVASION,  evafo ,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  any  fubtile  endeavour  to 
fet  afide  truth,  or  to  efcape  the  punifhment  of  the  law,  which  will 
not  be  endured.  Thus,  if  a  perfon  fays  to  another  that  he  will  not 
ftrike  him,  btit  will  give  him  a  pot  of  ale  to  ftrike  him  firft  :  and 
accordingly  he  flrikes;  the  returning  of  it  is  punifliable  ;  and  if  the 
perfon  firft  {Hiking  be  killed,  it  is  murder ;  for  no  man  (hall  evade 
the  juftice  of  the  law  by  fuch  a  pretence  to  cover  his  malice. 

EVATES,  a  branch  or  divifion  of  the  ancient  Celtic  philofophers, 
the  Druids. 

Strabo  diftributes  the  philofophers  among  the  Britons  and  Gauls 
into  three  fedfts ;  Yj-xgloi,  Bards;  Ovules;,  Evates;  and  AtJUiUui,  Druids. 
He  adds,  that  the  Bards  were  poets  and  muficiansi  the  Evates, 
priefts  and  naturalifts ;  and  the  Druids ,  moralifts  as  well  as  natiiralifts. 
But  Marcellinus,  Voflius,  and  Hornius,  reduce  them  all  to  two  fedts, 
viz.  Bards  and  Druids.  Laftly,  Caefar  comprehends  them  all  Under 
the  name  of  Druids. 

EUCHARIST,  eucharijiia,  the  facrament  of  the  flipper,  ora 
participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  under  the  fpecies  or 
figures  of  bread  and  wine.  The  word  in  it*s  original  Greek,  ev%u- 
ytqsu,  literally  imports  thankfgiving,  being  formed  of  ev,  bene,  well, 
fiud^ugsc,  gratia,  thanks. 

EUCHITES,  or  EuchitjE,  a  fedt  of  ancient  heretics,  who 
were  firft  formed  into  a  religious  body,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  though  their  dodtrine  and  difeipline  fnbhfled  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eaftern  countries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift ; 
they  were  thus  called  becaufe  they  prayed  without  ceafing,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  prayer  alone  was  fiifficient  to  fave  them.  Their  great 
foundation  were  thofe  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Epift.  to  the  Theflalo- 
liians,  cap.  v.  ver.  17,  Pray  without  ceafing. 

The  Euchites  were  a  fort  of  rnyflics,  who  imagined,  according  to 
the  oriental  notion,  that  two  fouis  refided  in  mart,  the  one  good, 
and  the  other  evil ;  and  who  were  zealous  in  expelling  the  evil  foul, 
or  daimon,  and  haftening  the  return  of  the  good  fpirit  of  God,  by 
contemplation,  prayer,  and  finging  oi  hymns.  They  were  alfo 
called  Enthufsajis  and  Mefalians. 

EUCHOLOGIUM,  literally  fignifics  a  difeourfe  on  prayer; 
being  compounded  of  prayer,  and  hoyoc,  difeourfe. 

EVECTIOhJ,  or  libration  of  the  moon,  in  aftronomy,  is  an  in¬ 
equality  in  her  motion,  by  which,  at  or  near  the  quadratures,  ihe  is 
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not  in  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  fun,  as 

e  is  at  the  fyzygies,  or  conjun&ion  and  oppofition,  but  makes  an 
angle  with  that  line  of  a  boot  2  degrees  min. 

The  motion  of  the  moon  about  it’s  axis  is  alone  equable;  ffer- 
oimmg  it  s  revolution  exaftly  in  the  fame  time  as  it  rolls  round  the 
earth  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  it  Dearly  always  turns  the  fame  face  to¬ 
wards  us.  But  this  equality,  and  the  unequal  motion  of  the  moon 
in  her  el  1 1 pfis,  is  the  caufe  yvhy  the  moon,  feen  from  the  earth,  ap¬ 
pears  to  librate  a  little  upon  it’s  aiis,  fbmetimes  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
iometimes  from  weft  to  eaft;  and  fonrte  pans  of  the  eaftern  limb  of 
the  moon  go  backwards  and  forwards  a  fm’all  (pace,  and  i'ome  that 
were  confpicuous,  are  hid,  and  then  again  appear. 

EVEN  number,  is  that  which  Can  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  4,  6,  8,  10,  & c. 

EVENLY  eiien  number,  is  that  which  an  even  number  mcafures 
by  an  eVen  one,  as  16  is  an  evenly  even  number,  becaufe  8,  an  even 
number,  meafures  it  by  2,  an  even  number. 

Evenly  odd  number,  is  that  whith  an  even  number  meafures  by 
an  odd  one,  as  20,  which  the  even  (lumber  4  meafures  by  the  odd 
one  5. 

EVENT,  an  incident,  occurrence,  or  any  thing  that  happens, 
either  good  or  bad. 

A  Chronological  Senes  of  remarkable  Events,  Dfcoveries,  and  Inven¬ 
tions,  from  the  Tear  1727/3  the  Tear  1790.  See  Epoch  a. 

1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  only  fon  George  II. 

Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Ruflia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablifhed  as  an  empire,. 

1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  returns  with  two  liuhdred  and  thirty-one  millions 
fterling. 

Several  pdblic  fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fettlement  of  Georgia, 
in  North  America. 

1736  Captain  Porteus  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the 
populace  at  an  execution  of  a  l'muggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by 
the  mob  at  Edinburgh, 

1738  Weftminfter  Bridge,  confiding  of  fifteen  arches;  begun; 
finifhed  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of  389,00 al.  defrayed  by  par¬ 
liament. 

1 739  Letters  of  marqite  iflufcd  out  in  Britain  Ugainfl  Spain,  July  21, 
dnd  war  declared  Odlober  23. 

1743  The  battle  °f  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englifh  and  allies,  in' 
favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France. 

Commodore  Anfoni  returns  from  his  voyage  found  the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  at  Foiltenov. 

The  rebellion  breaks  but  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender’s  army 
defeated  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culioden,  April  16, 
1746'. 

1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  ere&ed. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftittVtiori  of  all 
places  taken  during  the  war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  Tides. 

1749  The  intereft  on  the  Britifh  funds  reddeed  to  three  per  cent. 

Britifh  herring  fifhery  incorporated. 

1751  Frederic;  prince  ofWales;  father  to  his  rhajeftyGeo.  III.  died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incofpor'ttfed. 

1752  The  new  ft^le  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ;  the  fecond  of 
September  being  counted  the  fourteenth. 

1753  The  Britifh  Mufeum  eredted  at  Montague-houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufadtufes,  and  Commefce,  inftituted  in 
London. 

1755  Lifbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englifhmeh  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in 
the  Eaft  Indies;  by  order  of  the  nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next 
morning.  See  the  article  Black-nohZ. 

Maririe  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London i 

1757  Damien  attempted  to  aflaffinate  the  French  king. 

1 759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  Which  is 
gained  by  the  Englifh. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies  October  25;  in  tlie  77th  year  of  his  age, 
and  isTucceeded  by  his  grafndfon;  who  on  the  2 2d  of  Sept.  1761 
married  the  princcfs  Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. 

Black-friars  bridge,  confiding  of  nine  arches,  begun  ;  finifhed 
1770,  at  the  expence  of  152,840/.  dilcharged  by  a  toll. 

1762  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruflia,  is  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  mur¬ 
dered. 

American  Philofophical  Society  eftablifhed  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Auguftus  Frederic,  pririce  of  Wales,  born  Aug.  12. 

1765  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  Between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which 
confirms  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive  provinces  of  Cartada, 
Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica;  alfo  the  iflands  of  Granada,  St.  Vincertt,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago  in  the  Weft  Indies 

1764  The  parliament  granted  ib,ooo/.  to  Mr.  Harrifon;  for  hisdif- 
covery  of  the  longitude  by  his  time-piece; 

176c  Royal  charter  palled  for  incorporating  the  fociety  of  artifts. 

A11  a£t  pafled  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Man  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain. 

1766  April  21,  afpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the  big- 
neis  of  our  earth,  pafled  the  fun’s  center. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  irt  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambafladot;  and  declare  war 
againft  the  empetor. 

1771  "Capt.  Cook,  attended  by  Dr.  Solartder  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Banks, 

'  in  his  majefty’s  fhip  the  Endeavour,  returns  from  his  firft 
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voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral  important  difco- 
veries  in  the  South  feas. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution  from  ariftocracy 
to  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruffia*  and  the  king  of 
Prullia,  (trip  the  king  of  Poland  of  a  great  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  which  they  divide  among  themfelves. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  north  pole,  but  having 
made  8 1  degrees  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice, 
and  his  attempt  to  difcover  a  pafTage  in  that  quarter  proves 
fruitlefs. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope’s  dominions. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks* 

The  Britifh  parliament  having  palled  an  a£t,  laying  a  duty  of 
three  pence  per  pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America ; 
the  colonifts,  confidering  this  as  agrievance>  deny  the  right  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

1775  Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  aifiime  the  title  of  41  The  Congrefs  of  the  United 
Colonies’  of  America.” 

April  19,  The  firft  a&ion  happens  in  America  between  the  king’s 
troops  and  the  provincials  at  Lexington. 

June  17,  A  bloody  action  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  between  the  royal 
troops  and  the  Americans. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Boffon  evacuated  by  the  king’s 

troops.  ,  . 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  Commodore  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  and  lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town, 
in  South  Carolina. 

The  congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  Free  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  States,  July4. 

December  25,  General  Wafhington  takes  900  of  the  Heffians 
prifonersat  Trenton. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  poffeffion  of  Philadelphia. 
Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  obliged  tofurrender  his  army,  at 

Saratoga,  in  Canada,  by  Convention,  to  the  American  army 
under  the  Command  of  the  generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  Oct.  17. 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French 
king  and  the  thirteen  united  American  colonies,  in  which  their 
independence  is  acknowledged  by  the  Court  of  France,  Feb.  6. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  June  9,  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of 
parliament. 

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  June  18. 

The  congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Britifh  commilfioners,  finlefs 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  was  firft  acknow¬ 
ledged,  or  the  king’s  fleet  and  armies  withdrawn  from  Ame¬ 
rica. 

1779  July  8,  St.  Vincent’s  and  Grenada  taken  by  the  French. 

11780  The  Proteflant  Affiociation  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to 

,  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with  their  petition  for  the  repeat  of 
an  a£t  paffied  in  favour  of  the  Papifls,  June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  moft  daring  riots  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Southwark,  for  feveral  I'ucCeffive  days,  in  which 
fome  Popifli  chapels  are  deflroyed,  together  with  the  prifons  of 
Newgate,  the  King’s  Bench,  the  Fleet,  feveral  private  houfes, 
and  other  edifices:  but  thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fup- 
preffied  by  the  interpofition  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the 
rioters  tried  and  executed  for  felony. 

Five  Englifh  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchants  {hips 
bound  for  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  fignal  vi£tory  over  general  Gates,  near 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  in  which  above  1000  American 
prifoners  are  taken,  Aug.  16. 

A  declaration  of  hoftilities  publifhed  againft  Holland,  December 
20. 

1781  The  Dutch  ifiand  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  and 
general  Vaughan. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  confiderable  Britifh  army,  furrendcred 
prifoners  of  war  to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the 
command  of  general  Waihington,  and  count  de  Rochambeau, 
at  York  Town,  in  Virginia,  October  9. 

1782  The  Houfe  of  Commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  farther 
profecution  of  the  offenfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  March  t. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  refolve,  that  the  Houfe  would  confider 
all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  Majefty,  and  thiscountry,  who  fhould 
advife,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  profecution  of  of¬ 
fenfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe 
of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 
Provifional  articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the  Britifh 
and  American  commiffioners,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United 
American  colonies  are  acknowledged  by  his  Britannic  majefty 
to  be  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  Hates,  Nov.  30. 
Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Janu¬ 
ary  20. 

1783  Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sep¬ 
tember  3. 

Britifh  fifhing  fociety  incorporated. 

1 784  The  definitive  treaty  with  Holland  was  figned  at  Paris,  on  the 
20th  of  May;  and  in  the  beginning  of  July,  proclamation  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  and 
alfo  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

1786  The  firft  material  incident  that  occurred  this  year,  was  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  Halfewell  Eaft  Indiaman,  Richard 


Pierce  commander,  on  January  3,  when  file  ftruck  on  the  rocks 
near  Seacombe,  on  the  ifiand  of  Pmbeck;  and  in  tw»o  hours 
after  not  an  atom  of  her  was  to  befeen.  Befides  the  captain, 
his  two.daitghters,  five  other  young  ladies,  and  the  firft,  fourth, 
and  fifth  mates,  were  all  loft,  together  with  about  i6oor  170 
. Teamen  and  foldiers. 

1786  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  his  majefty,  on  the  2d  day 

of  Augufi,  by  one  Margaret  Nicholfon,  a  lunatic,  who  ftruck  a 
concealed  knife  at  the  king’s  breafi,  as  he  was  a'ighting  from 
his  carriage  at  Sr.  James’s  palace,  which  his  majefty  happily 
avoided  by  bowing  as  he  received  the  paper,  which  fhe  pre¬ 
tended  was  a  memorial.  The  woman  was  imrnediafelv  taken 
into  cuftody.and,  upon  examination,  appeared  to  be  infane;  in 
confequence  of  which  lhe  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  hofpiul 
of  Bethlehem.  * 

On  the  19th  of  September,  a  plan  was  fet  forth  and  afterwards 
carried  into  execution,  for  eftablifhing  a  colony  in  Botany  Bay, 
in  New  Holland,  for  the  convenience  of  tranfporting  eonvifts, 
and  with  a  future  view  of  improving  and  cultivating  the  foil, 
fo  as  to  render  it  beneficial  to  Great  Britain. 

A  commerci  l  treaty  with  France  was  figned  at  Verfaillesby 
*  Mr.  Eden  and  Monlieur  Vergennes,  as  minifters  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  for  their  refpedtive  kings. 

1787  Difputcs  in  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland. 
The  malcontents,  defirous  of  abridging  the  Stadtholder  of  his 
power,  become  turbulent,  and  offer  the  higheft  indignities  to 
his  royal  confort,  lifter  to  the  king  of  Pruffia.  The  exertions 
of  the  Pruffian  troops  under  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  in  the  mean 
time  obtain  reparation  for  the  irilult  offered  to  the  lifter  of  their 
fovereign,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  lawful  government  in  the 
United  Provinces. 

1788  On  Jan.  31ft  died,  at  Rome,  Prince  Charles  Lewis  Caffimer* 
who,  fince  the  death  of  his  father  in  1765,  affumed  to  himfelf 
the  title  of  king  of  England.  He  was  commonly  known  in 
England  by  that  of  the  Pretmdef.  He  was  67  years  of  age. 

On  the  13th  of  June  a  provifional  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  was 
figned  between  the  minifters  plenipotentiary  of  their  majefties 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Pruifia. 

In  September,  the  Philanthropic  Society  was  inftituted  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes*  and  a  Reform  among  the  Poor. 

His  Majefly  indifpofed  from  O&ober  1788  to  March  1789. 

Nov.  5,  The  centenary  of  the  Revolution,  celebrated  with  great 
feftivity  and  rejoicings. 

1789  January  12,  A  bear  baited,  and  thews  exhibited  on  the  frozen 

Thames. 

March  4,  The  new  conftitution  of  America  commenced. 
IlisMajefty’s  vifitof  thankfgiving  at  St  Paul's,  April  23. 

General  illuminations  on  the  king’s  recovery,  April  24. 

Great  infurre£tions  in  Paris.  The  populace  arm.  and  joined  by 
the  military,  force  the  convent  of  St.  Lazare.  The  hofpital 
of  invalids  furrenders.  The  Baftile  aifaulted.  The  guard  by 
the  governor’s  order  fire  on  the  people,  who  ruihing  forward  to 
the  a  (fault,  make  a  breach  in  the  gates,  and  capture  the  place. 
The  governor  (Marquis  de  Launay)  feized  and  beheaded,  and 
his  head  carried  on  a  pike  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris.  Are- 
volution,  change  of  government,  parliament,  laws,  &c.  take 
place  throughout  the  kingdom  and  it’s  dependencies. 

April  30,  General  Waihington  initialled  prelident  of  the  United 
States. 

Sept.  26,  The  fhock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Wenlock,  Wilt- 
fhire. 

Nov.  5,  Great  commotions  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

30,  Account  received  of  a  revolution  in  Corfica. 

Dec.  II,  The  patriots  take  poftefiion  of  Namur,  Bruflels,  See . 

18,  Anew  market  opened  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  Surry. 

25,  The  National  Affembly  in  France  difpoled  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  Jews,  who  offer  two  millions  to  the  ftate  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  their  naturalization. 

1790  Jan.  15,  Advices  from  Poland  announce,  that  the  diet  have 
taken  into  confideration  a  plan  prnpof.d  by  the  commons,  for 
reforming  the  conftitution  :  it  confided  of  eight  articles,  d  he 
plan  is  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  nobles,  who  refufe  to  give  up 
their  privileges  without  bloodlhcd. 

Treaty  of  Union  of  the  Brlgic  Provinces,  concluded  Dec.  30, 

EVERGREENS,  i  n  gardening,  a  term  given  to  thole  plants 
which  continue  their  verdure  or  foliage  all  the  year;  fuch  are  pines, 
firs,  cedars,  hollies,  bays,  phillireas,  laurels,  with  many  others. 

EUGENIA,  in  botany,  the  filver-tree ;  a  genus  of  the  icofandriet 
motiogynia  clafs,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  oblong,  obtufe, 
concave  petals,  twice  as  large  as  the  cup  ;  the  fruit  is  a  quadrangular 
coronated  drupe,  containing  only  one  cell:  the  feed  is  aroundilh 
fmooth  nut. 

EVICTION,  fignifies  a  recovery  of  lands,  &c.  by  law.  When 
fuch  are  evi£ted  before  a  rent  referved  upon  a  leafe  becomes  due,  the 
leffee  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  rent.  Likewife  if  on  an  exchange  of 
lands,  either  of  the  parties  is  evicted  of  the  land  given  in  exchange, 
the  party  evicted-  may,  in  that  cafe,  re-enter  his  own  lands.  And  a 
widow  being  evicted  ofjter  thirds,  lhall  be  endowed  in  the  other 
lands  of  the  heir.  , 

Strictures  on  EVIDENCE.  1 

EVIDENCE,  is  a  quality  in  tilings,  whereby  they  become  vifible 
and  apparent  to  the  eyes,  either  of  the  body  or  mind.  Formal  evidence 
is  the  act  of  the  intellect,  confidered  as  clear. and  diltimft.  Objective 
evidence  conlifts  in  the  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  the  object ;  or  it 
is  the  object  itfelf  fo  conftituted  as  that  it  may  be  clearly  and  dif- 
tintftly  known.  1 

Evidence  is  by  forrte  authors  divided  into  morel,  pkyfical,  and 

uutaphyjical. 
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tnetaphyfual.  A  thing  is  laid  to  be  morally  evident,  fo  far  as  we  have  a 
diftinft  notion  or  knowledge  thereof  by  unexceptionable  witnelfes; 
pbfually,  fo  far  as  natural  fenfe  and  reafon,  pointing  out  any  thing, 
convinces  us  thereof;  met aphyfic, ally ,  when  we  enter  fully  and  clearly 
into  theeflence  of  any  thing. 

Evidence  is  the  effential  and  infallible  character  or  criterion  of  truth, 
and  is  that  in  efFeft  which  with  us  conftitutes  truth. 

If  evidence  Ihould  be  found  in  propofitions  that  are  falfe,  we  fhould 
be  compelled  into  error,  finee  the  alfent  we  give  to  evidence  is  necel- 
fary:  whence  would  follow  this  impious  polition,  that  God  who 
made  us  is  the  author  of  our  errors,  as  he  has  conftituted  us  fo  as  to 
put  us  under  a  neceflity  of  falling  into  them. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  we  necellarily  love  truth  and  hate  error,  it 
feems  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  beneficent  being  to  form  us 
with  a  love  of  what  we  could  not  obtain,  or  not  know  whether  we 
did  obtain  it  or  not ;  befides,  that  if  we  Ihould  err  in  things  that  are 
evident,  as  well  as  in  thofe  that  are  not  fo,  we  Ihould  fometimes  find 
contradictions  in  evident  propofitions,  as  we  commonly  do  in  things 
that  are  obfeure. 

Evidence.,  therefore,  muft  be  allowed  the  mark  of  truth  ;  and  thofe 
things  mult  be  allowed  true  which  carry  with  them  fuch  a  degree  of 
evidence  as  obliges  us  to  alfent  to  them.  Whatever  we  fee  evidently 
agreeable  to  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  that  we  mult  acknowledge  to 
be  true. 

The  Epicureans  allow  of  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  fenfe,  or 
that  arifing  from  fenfe,  it  being  a  fundamental  principle  with  them, 
that  fenfe  is  the  firft  and  primary  criterion  of  all  truth. 

The  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion  are  diltinguilhed  into  two 
kinds,  the  direft  and  collateral ;  the  direft  evidences  are  external  and 
internal;  the  external  are  miracles  and  prophecy;  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  is  deduced  from  it’s  excellence,  conlidered  in  reference  to  the 
main  and  principal  end  of  Chrilfianity.  Whatever  does  not  either 
belong  to  it’s  excellence  confidered  in  this  light,  or  fall  under  the 
head  of  miracles  wrought  on  purpofe  to  attelf  it,  or  of  prophecies 
fulfilled,  and  yet  affords  a  proof  or  any  real  prefumption  of"  it’s 
truth  and  divinity,  is  a  collateral  evidence  for  it.  All  the  collateral 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  are  in  one  fenfe  internal  evi¬ 
dences,  becaufe  they  all  arife  from  fome  particulars  in  the  nature  of 
this  religion,  from  fome  circumftances  which  have  attended  it’s  re¬ 
ception  or  fprung  from  it,  or  from  fome  remarkable  fafts  connect¬ 
ed  with  it,  and  related  in  the  gofpel  hiltory.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
argument  deduced  from  it’s  great  efficacy  at  it’s  firft  appearance,  in 
banilhing  polytheifm,  idolatry,  fuperftition,  and  the  arts  of  magic  ; 
in  foftening  the  rigour  of  defpotifm,  introducing  moderation  into 
government,  excluding  many  inconvenient  civil  laws  once  generally 
prevalent,  giving  rife  to  others  of  a  very  happy  tendency,  refining 
the  laws  of  war,  humanizing  the  manners  and  improving  the  cuftoms 
of  nations,  and  reforming  the  temper  and  conduft  of  thofe  who 
embraced  it.  Another  clafs  of  collateral  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  arifes  from  particulars  in  it’s  nature  or  effefts 
produced  by  it,  or  from  fafts  in  the  gofpel  hiftory,  which  cannot  be 
at  all  accounted  for  but  on  the  fuppolition  of  a  Divine  original ;  or 
whiclvare,  at  leaft,  mod  naturally  explicable  on  that  fuppolition. 
To  this  clafs  may  be  referred  thofe  prelumptive  arguments  deduced 
frotn  the  charaCler  of  Jefus,  fo  exalted,  and  yet  lo  uniformly  fup- 
ported  ;  the  nature  of  his  laft  difeourfes  with  his  difciples  ;  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  fome  of  his  apoftles  ;  that  of  Judas  the  traitor  ;  the  con- 
troverfies  among  Chriltians  in  the  apoftolic  age  ;  and  the  method 
ufed  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  of  referring  their  claims  to  the  im¬ 
partial  inquiries  of  men.  Other  collateral  arguments  have  an  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  external  evidences  ol  Chriftianity;  Inch  are  thofe  derived 
from  the  miraculous  converfion  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  and  his  fubfe- 
•quent  conduCl ;  from  the  character  of  the  man  of  fin  foretold  by 
Paul;  from  the  quick  and  extend ve  propagation  of  the  gofpel ;  from 
'the  continuance  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Some 
of  thefe  arguments  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  proof  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  from  prophecies ;  others  are  related  to  the  proof  from  mira¬ 
cles.  Other  arguments  have  an  equal  relation  to  the  internal  and 
external  evidence  of  Chriftianity  ;  fuch  is  that  deduced  from  the 
manner  in  which  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  propoled  the  evidences  of 
their  million,  and  the  advantage  they  have  gained  in  confequence  of 
the  oppofition  and  ferutiny  of  unbelievers. 

Evidence,  inlaw,  is  any  proof,  whether  by  teftimony  of  men 
on  oath,  or  by  writings  and  records  ;  the  former  called  parole  evi¬ 
dence;  and  the  latter,  written  evidence,  becaufe  the  point  in  iftue  is 
hereby  made  evident  to  the  jury. 

As  to  evidence,  the  common  law  requires  no  certain  number  of 
tVitnelfes,  though  in  fome  cafes  the  ftatute  law  does.  The  tefti¬ 
mony  of  one  finglc  evidence  is  fufficient  for  the  crown  in  all  caufes, 
except  t reafon,  when  there  muft  be  two  ;  fometimes  violent  pre- 
•fumption  will  be  admitted  as  evidence  without  witnelfes;  as  where 
a  perfon  is  run  through  the  body  in  a  houfe,  and  one  is  leen  to  come 
out  of  that  houfe  with  a  bloody  fword. 

In  general,  a  party  iriterefted  in  a  fuit,  a  wife  for  or  againft  her 
hufband,  tinlefs  in  cafes  of  treafon,  an  alien  infidel,  perfons  non 
Jana  memories ,  fuch  as  aie  convicted  of  felony,  perjury,  &c.  may  not 
'be  evidence  in  the  caufe ;  but  kinfmen,  how  near  foever,  alfo  tenants, 
fervants,  mailer?,  attornies  for  their  clients,  one  of  the  jurois  upon 
trial,  and  all  others  that  are  not  infamous,  and  who  want  not  under- 
ftanding,  and  who  are  no  parties  in  intereft,  may  be  allowed  to  give 
evidence;  though  the  credit  of  lervants  is  left  to  the  jury. 

In  cafes  of  crimes,  as  of  robbery  on  the  highway,  in  an  action 
•  againft  the  hundred,  and  rapes  of  women,  &c.  a  man  or  woman 
may  be  an  euidence  in  their  own  caufe;  fd  likewife  in  private  noto¬ 
rious  cheats,  where  none  cl fe  canbewitnefs  ot  the  cirUmftances  of 
the  faft,  but  he  that  fufters.  When  any  per  Ion  is  lerved  with  a  pro- 
cefs,  and  refufes  to  appear  to  give  evidence  in  a  criminal  caufe,  the- 
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court  may  put' oft  the  trial,  -  and  grant  an  attachment  ao-ainft  him  ; 
whereupon  he  fhall  be  committed  to  prifon,  and  fined;  and  in  a 
civil  caufe,  an  evidence  refufing  to  appear  on  being  offered  his  rea- 
fonable  charges,  and  he  having  no  lawful  excufe,  afti  >n  of  ft  e 
cafe  lies  againft  him,  and  thereupon  io /.  damages  fhall  be  recovered, 
and  other  recompence  to  the  party . 

Evidence  by  writings  and  records  is,  where  afts  of  parliament, 
flatutes,  judgments,  fines  and  recoveries,  proceedings  of  court,  deeds, 
&c.  are  admitted  as  evidence.  And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
printed  ftatute-book  is  good  evidence  upon  a  general  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  need  not  be  pleaded:  but  in  the  cafe  of  a  private  aft  it 
is  otherwife;  for  there  it  muft  be  pleaded  and  examined  by  the  re¬ 
cords  of  parliament,  before  it  can  be  admitted  in  evidence.  Records 
and  enrollments  prove  thcmfelves,  and  a  copy  of  a  record  fworn  to 
may  be  given  as  an  evidence.  A  record  of  an  inferior  court  has  been 
rejefted  in  evidence;  and  the  proceedings  in  county-courts,  courts- 
baren,  &c.  may  be  denied,  and  then  tried  by  a  jury.  A  copy  of 
copyhold  lands  fhall  be  an  evidence  where  the  rolls  are  loft.  An  an¬ 
cient  deed  proves  itfeif:  the  counter-part  of  a  deed  is  no  evidence, 
when  the  original  is  in  being,  and  can  be  procured. 

Although  a-witnefs  fwear  to  the  hand  and  contents  of  a  letter,  if 
he  never  law  the  party  write,  it  will  not  be  good  evidence.  .  And  a 
fhop-bookmay  not  be  given  in  evidence  for  goods  fold,  &c.  after  one 
year,  before  the  aftion'  brought,  except  there  be  a  bill,  &c.  for  the 
debt;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  any  buying  or  felling,  or  trading 
between  one  tradefmen  and  another;  here  to  make  books  evidences , 
there  muft  be  the  hand  of  the  perfon  to  them  who  delivered  the 
goods,  which  is  to  be  proved.  In  debt,  a  releafe  may  be  given  in 
evidence;  fo  may  any  matters  of  faft,  tampering  with  witnelfes,  or 
fraud. 

EVIL,  ma)um,  in  ethics, -a  privation  orabfence  of  fome  proper  or 
rteceifary  good,  or  of  fome  meafure  or  degree  thereof. 

Evil  is  either  natural  or  moral;  between  which  there  is  this  rela¬ 
tion,  that  moral  evil  produces  natural.  •  ’  ' 

Evil,  moral,  is  defined  a  deviation  from  right  reafon  ;  a  difeerft- 
ment  of  right  from  wrong,  being  given  us  as  a  guide  of  our  aftions; 
or  it  is  the  difagreement  between  the  aftions  ot  a  moral  agent  and 
the  rule  of  thofe  aftions,  whencefoever  it  is  derived,  and  howfoevei 
made  known ;  and  no  aftion  can  be  morally  evil  unlefs  the  agent  be 
properly  filch,  intelligent  and  free,  and  capahle  of  diltingui filing, 
choofing,  and  afting  forhimfelf.  This  the  philofophers  call  inbo- 
nejlum,  and  turpe,  as  ftaining  the  image  of"  God,  and  fullying  our 
original  beauty;  likewife  .malum  culpa. 

Moral  evil,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  denotes  our  idea  of  a  quality 
apprehended  in  actions  which  excites  averfion  and  diflike  towards 
the  aftor,  even  from  peifons  who  receive  no  difadvantage  thereby  ; 
as  moral  goodnefs  denotes  our  idea  of  a  contrary  quality  which  pro¬ 
cures  approbation  and  love  towards  the  aftor,  even  in  perfons  un¬ 
concerned  in  it’s  natural  tendency.  This  notion  fuppcffes  an  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  difference  of  good  and  evil  from  natural. 
Moral  good,  we  all  know,  procures  love  towards  thofe  we  appre¬ 
hend  poffl'ffed  of  it ;  whereas  natural  good  does  not.  How  differ¬ 
ently,  For  inftance,  are  we  affefted  towards  thofe  we  fuppofe  pof- 
fefied  of  honefty,  faith,  generofity,  &c.  when  we  expeft  no  benefit 
from  thofe  qualities,  and  thofe  poffeffed  of  the  natural  goods,  as 
houfes,  lands,  gardens,  health,  ftrength,  &c.  So  whatever  quality 
we  apprehend  morally  evil,  raifes  our  hatred  towards  the  perfon  in 
whom  we  obferve  it;  as  treachery, cruelty,  ingratitude,  &c.  whereas 
we  love  and  pity  many  expofed  to  natural  evils',  as  pain,  hunger, 

ficknefs,  &c.  .  #  . 

Evil,  natural,  is  a  want  of  fomething  fteCeffary  to  the  bene  cjje , 
or  perfeftion  of  a  thing,  or  to  it’s  anfwering  all  its  purpofes:  fuch 
are  defefts  of  the  body,  blindnefs,  lamenefs,,  hunger,  difeales,  death. 
This  fpecies  is  denominated  trjle,  injiicuhdu/n,  noxium,  and  malum 


<cena.  ,  . 

Again,  evil  is  either  abfolute,  as  envy,  impiety,  See.  or  relative, 
,s  meat,  which  in  itfeif  being  good,  may  be  evil  to  a  man  on  ac« 
ount  of  fomedifeafe;  as  wine  to  a  feveriih  perfon,  &c. 

]£yiL,  or  King’s  Evil,  in  medicine,  a  dileale  by  the  phyficians 
ailed  ftrumes  and  fcropbula,  confiding  in  fchhrous  tumours;  arifing 
noft  commonly  about  the  neck;  but  fome  alfo  on  the  other  glandu- 
ous  parts,  as  the  breaft,  arm-pits,  groin,  &c.  _ 

The  kino-s  of  England  and  France  have  for  a  longtime  pretended 
o  the  privilege  of  curing  the  king’s  evil  by  touching.  The  right  or 
acuity,  itisfaid  by  fome,  was  originally  inherent  in  the  french 
ings;  and  thofe  of  England  only  claimed  it  as  an  appendage  or 
ppurtenant  to  that  crown,  to  which  they  had  a  claim. 

The  author  of  a  late  treatife  tells  the  following  ftory,  which  may 
erhaps,  in  fome  degree,  account  for  the  miraculous  cures  fuppofed 
a  have  been  performed  by  the  royal  touch.  “  An  old  man  who  was 
vitnefs  in  a  caufe,  had  by  his  evidence  fixed  the  time  of  a  faft  by 
"}ueen  Anne  having  been  at  Oxford,  and  touched  him  whilft  a  child. 
^  the  cure  of  the  mV.  When  he  had  finilhed  his  evidence,  the 
elator  had  an  opportunity  of  afking  him  whether  lie  was  really  cured. 
Jpon  which  he  anfvvered  with  a  ilgitificant  f. rule,  that  he  believed 
imfelf  never  to  have  had  a  complaint  that  deferved  to  be  conlidered 
s  the  evil;  but  that  his  parents  were  poor,  and  had  no  obje£hon  to  the 
it  of  gold}’  The  fame  virtue  is  alfo  attributed  to  a  ievemh  Ion,  born 

vithout  any  daughter  between.  ,  *  rft  , 

The  Hands  are  the  mod  remarkable  feat  of  this  diftemper  ;  and 
whenever  the  outward  glands  appear  fwclled,  thofe  of  the  mefentery 
pay  be  concluded  to  be  fo  too,  the  mefentery  being  ufuatly  the  part 
irff  attacked  by  this  malady. 

The  particulars  to  be  confidered  in  the  prognoftics,  are,  whether 
he  tumours  be  many  or  few,  in  ckifters,  or  more  diftmft,  great  or 
mall,  deep  or  fuperficial.  moveable  or  immoveable,  benign  or  ma- 
ignant,  foft  or  hard ;  the  fituation,  whether; near  great  vellels,  joints, 
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nerves,  tendons,  or  bones  ;  alfo  the  habit  of  the  body,  and  age 
of  the  patient. 

If  the  habit  of  body  be  tolerable,  the  patient  young,  th e  Jlruma 
recent,  and  but  moderately  hard,  the  refolution  and  fuppuration  may 
be  eafily  effected  ;  but  if  they  have  been  of  long  continuance,  are 
hard,  and  lie  deep  among  thevefte'is,  the  cure  becomes  difficult;  yet 
in  both  cafes  it  is  promoted  by  accidental  ferments,  which  often 
either  refolve  or  fuppurate  them.  If  th z  Jlruma  be  moveable,  and 
free  from  remarkable  velfels,  the  extirpation  is  not  difficult ;  but  it 
the  habit  of  body  be  bad,  and  the  Jlruma  immoveable,  they  are  not 
to  be  meddled  with*,  if  they  are  moveable,  and  yet  lie  deep  among 
the  great  velfels,  the  extirpation  is  dangerous:  bcfides,  in  the  belt 
habits  of  body,  new  Jlruma  are  ready  to  rile,  while  the  old  ones  are 
extirpating. 

In  the  cure,  three  things  are  required  : 

1.  A  regimen  of  diet,  and  the  other  non-naturals. 

2.  Pharmacy,  or  internal  prescriptions. 

3.  The  application  of  externals,  either  to  difcufs,  fuppurate,  or 
extirpate  the  glands. 

With  refpeCt  to  regimen  of  diet,  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moift, 
old  or  young,  robuft  or  delicate.  If  the  body  be  cold  or  moiff,  we 
generally  fuppofc  a  furfeit  preceded,  and  crudity  to  abound  ;  in 
which  cafe,  abftinetice  from  meat  and  drink,  or  at  lead  great  mo¬ 
deration  is  requifite.  Their  diet  ought  to  be  moderately  heating  and 
drying,  as  mutton,  kid,  fabbit,  pullet,  chicken,  partridge,  pheafant, 
and  other  poultry,  roafled,  avoiding  all  aliments  which  yield  grofs 
phlegmatic  nourifhment,  fiich  as  water-fowl,  fifh,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Handing- waters,  herbage,  cheefe;  all  fmoaked,  feafoned,  or  dried 
meats.  Their  bread  ought  to  be  of  wheat,  well  baked,  and  their 
drink  medicated  ale  or  beer.  Wine  is  allowable,  but  water  prohi- 
bited. 

In  hot  and  dry  conftitutions,  tending  to  a  heCtic,  diet  of  a  more 
humid  nature  may  be  allowed  ;  meat  boiled  with  lettuce,  fpinnage, 
purflain,  wood-forrel,  and  the  like :  to  fome  of  thefe  the  eating  of 
anyflefh  is  fcarcely  to  be  allowed,  but  rather  a  milk  diet  ;  though 
where  milk  is  not  found  agreeable,  medicated  broths  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Pork  is  by  fome  prohibited  to  ftrumous  people.  Air  is  a 
great  help  to  the  cure,  which  ought  to  be  mild  and  gentle :  in  cold 
weather,  heating  and  attenuating ;  and  in  the  hot,  cooling.  Exer- 
cife  ought  to  be  enjoined,  it  being  neceffarv  to  waffe  fuperfluities. 
Sleep  in  the  day  is  forbidden,  unlefs  where  the  cafe  is  painful,  to 
which  it  is  an  anodyne.  The  paffions  of  the  mind  ought  alfo  to  be 
moderated. 

The  internal  preferiptions  mud  be  qualified  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  body.  If  cold  and  phlegmatic,  abounding  with  cold  vifeous 
humours,  the  preferiptions  ought  to  be  heating  and  attenuating;  in 
plethoric  conftitutions,  the  ftronger  cathartics  ought  to  be  exhibited, 
or  the  milder  often  repeated.  The  purgatives  are,  the  fpecies  hierae 
with  agaric,  diaturbeth,  pulvis  cornachim,  pilulac  cochise,  e  duobus, 
Rudii,  de  hermodaCtylis,  aloephanginas,  imperiaies,  efuccino,  tro- 
chifci,  alhandal,  diagrydium,  refina  jalapii,  and  mercurius  dulcis, 
with  all  thofe  medicines  preferibed  in  the  lues  venerea.  Alteratives 
are  alfo  ufually  taken  on  thofe  days  in  which  the  patient  does  not 
purge. 

EULOGY,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  by  which  the  Greeks  call 
the  panis  benedifius,  or  bread  over  which  a  bleffing  is  pronounced, 
and  which  is  diftributed  to  thofe  who  are  unqualified  to  communi¬ 
cate. 

Eulogy  likewife  implies  an  encomium  on  any  perfon,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  virtue  or  good  quality. 

EUNUCH,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  all  who  have  not  the 
faculty  of  generating,  either  through  imbecillity  or  frigidity ;  bur 
more  particularly  to  fttchas  have  been  caftrated,  or  have  loft  fome  of 
the  parts  neceflary  for  generation. 

Great  numbers  of  children,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age,  are 
yearly  caftrated  in  Italy  to  fupply  the  operas  and  theatres  there,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  fingers;  though  not  one  in  three, 
after  having  loft  their  virility,  have  a  good  voice  for  a  recompenfe. 

Tavernier  aftiires  us,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Boutan,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  there  are  every  year  made  twenty  thoufand  eunuchs ,  and  fold 
thence  into  other  countries. 

The  feraglios  of  the  eaftern  emperors  are  chiefly  ferved  and  guar¬ 
ded  by  eunuchs,  who  attend  on  their  women.  «. 

Eunuchs,  a  fe£t  of  heretics  in  the  third  century,  who  had  the 
folly  or  madnefs  to  caftrate  not  only  thofe  of  their  own  perfuafion, 
but  even  all  they  could  lay  hands  on. 

EVOCATIO,  among  the  Romans,  a  religious  ceremony  always 
obferved  by  them  at  undertaking  the  fiege  of  a  town,  when  they  fo- 
lemnly  called  upon  the  gods  and  goddeffes  of  the  place  to  forfake  it, 
and  come  over  to  them ;  fince,  without  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  they  thought  the  place  could  not  be  taken,  or  that  it 
would  be  a  facrilegeto  take  the  gods  prifoners. 

EVOLUTION,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  di- 
verfe  figures,  turns,  and  motions,  made  by  a  body  of  foldiers,  either 
in  ranging  themfelves  in  form  of  battle,  or  in  changing  their  form  ; 
and  this,  whether  in  the  way  of  exercife,  or  in  the  time  of  an  aCtual 
engagement.  By  the  evolutions,  the  form  and  pofture  of  a  battalion, 
fquadron,  &c.  are  changed,  either  to  make  good  the  ground  they 
are  upon,  or  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  another,  that  they  may  attack 
the  enemy,  or  receive  an  onfet  more  advantageoufly.  The  military 
evolutions  are,  converftons,  countermarches  or  wheelings,  doublings 
of  rank  or  file,  &c. 

By  naval  evolutions  are  meant  the  motions  made  by  a  fleet,  fqua¬ 
dron,  or  naval  armament,  in  order  to  put  themfelves  in  a  proper 
difpofition  ror  attacking  the  enemy,  or  defending  themfelves  with 
the  muft  advantage. 
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EUPHONY,  in  grammar;  an  eafinefs,  fmoothnefs,  an  i 
of  pronunciation.  ,  . 

■Euphonies  is  properly  a  kind  of  figure  whereby  we  fupprefs*  a  fej 
lurlh  letter,  or  convert  it  into  a  fmoother,  contrary  to  rite  ordi'oa-y 
rules.  ,  J 

EUPHORBIUM,  a  gummy  nfinous  concrete  juio',’  exudm" 
from  an  oriental,  prickly,  IaCtefcent  Ihrubofthe  f miename. 

There  are  many  diifeient  forts  of  the  euphorbium  plant,  natives  of 
A'rica,  and  preferred  in  Europe  in  the  hot-houfes  oi  the  union*.' 
Whether  the  officinal  gummy  refin  of  that  na  ne  is  extruded  fro  n 
one  particular  fpecies,  or  from  feveral  proraifeuonfly/  is  uncertain. 
It  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  he  the  produce  chiefly  of  ;h.,t  ai 
by  Breynius  euphorbium  cerei  effg.e.,  &c.  Euptiotbium  -.fe.nol.es  : 
ccreus  or  torch- thiftle,  with  thicker  Italks  armed  wifti  Row  j0|n. 
what  Ray  calls  the  true  euphorbium  of  the  ancients  is  .  e 
deferibed  in  the  Hortus  Malubaricus ,  there  named  (chan.  tar.  !.  1 
and  by  Breynius  euphorbium  Indicum ,  &c.  that  is,  Indian  euphorb  un.v- 
femblingthe  opuruia,  or  piickly  pear,  with  a  triangular  join.c.i  '  ak 

The  juice  is  extracted  by  wounding  the  ftem  m  ddferent  p,  -  . . 
pieces  of  (heep-fkin  being  previoufly  tied  round  near  the  bo  ..  to 
prevent  it’s  running  down  upon  the  ground  :  the  incifinns  t  ,,  p 
with  a  long-handled  inflrument,  that  the  operator  may  re  ■, 
injury  from  the  cauftic  liquor  fpurting  upon  the  face,  rhe 

juice  concretes  into  roundifh,  femf-tranfparent,  vvhid  h  :e.;rs,  which 
for  the  molt  part,  are  internally  hollow;  thefe  are  the  euphorbium 
brought  to  us.  We  commonly  find  bits  of  the  ltalk,  prickles,'  and 
feeds  of  the  plant  intermixed,  and  not  unkequently  1  mall  ifoties  and 
fand.  The  whitifli  or  pale  yellowifh  tears  are  preferred,  as  being 
the  frefheft  ;  the  browner  or  darker-coloured  they  appear,  the  longer 
they  have  been  kept. 

Euphorbium  is  in  tafte  extremely  acrimonious:  the  flighted  touch 
burns  and  corrodes  the  tongue:  received  in  fmall  Quantity  in  the 
nofc,  it  occafions  violent  fneezing:  the  utmolt  caution  is  requifite, 
in  pulverizing  it.toguaid  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  from  the  cr- 
nicious  effeds  of  the  fine  duft  that  flies  off. 

The  acrimony  of  euphorbium  feems  to  refide  in  the  more  fubtile 
parts  of  the  refin,  which  are  extratf  ed  wholly  by  lpirit  of  wine,  and 
almoft  wholly  by  .vater,  the  refin  and  gum  being  nearly  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  extreme  acrimony  of  this  drug  renders  it  abfolutely  unfit 
for  any  internal  ufe  :  feveral  correders  have  indeed  been  propoled 
for  abating  it’s  virulence,  but  the  beft  of  them  are  not  to  be  n  ufted 
to.  It  is  employed  only,  and  that  but  feldom,  for  external  pur- 
pofes;  in  {Emulating  unguents  and  pUifters  for  paralytic  limbs,  ca¬ 
rious  bones,  and  beginning  fchirrous  tumours.  Some  have  ventured 
on  a  minute  portion  of  it,  mixed  with  other  powders,  as  an  errhine, 
in  obltrudions  of  thenoftrils,  ar.d  mucous  diforders  of  the  head; 
a  pradice  by  no  means  advifeable,  as  we  are  in  no  want  of  medi¬ 
cines  tor  thefe  purpofes,  equally  effectual,  and  far  more  fafe. 

EURIPUS,  in  hydrography,  a  certain  ftreight  ol  Eie  fea  between 
Bceotia  and  Euboea,  where  the  currents  are  fo  ftrong,  that  the  fea 
is  laid  to  ebb  and  flow  feven  times  a  day  ;  in  which  place  Ariltotie 
is  faid  to  have  drowned  himfelf  out  of  chagrin,  for  not  being  able  to 
account  for  fo  nnufual  a  motion. 

EUROCLYDON,  (of  supof,  eaft-wind,  and  uXvHuv,  wave,)  is  a 
fpecies  of  wind,  of  which  we  have  an  account  onl^  in  Ads  xviL  14. 
Mr.  Bryant  conliders  the  euroclydon  as  an  eaft-wind  that  catiks  a 
deep  fea,  or  vaft  inundation.  He  maintains,  that  the  mariners  in 
the  fhip  were  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  and  that  the  fhip  was  an  Alex¬ 
andrine  {hip,  employed  in  the  traffic  of  carrying  corn  to  Italy  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  mariners  had  a  name  in  their  own  language  for 
the  particular  typhonic,  or  ftormy  wind  here  mentioned.  He  alfo 
{hews,  from  the  pallage  itfelf,  that  the  tempeftuous  wind  called  eu¬ 
roclydon  beat  (y.seT  ctvlvfi)  upon  the  ifland  of  Crete;  and  therefore,  as 
this  is  a  relative  expreffion,  referring  to  the  fituation  of  the  perfon 
who  fpeaksof  it,  who  was  at  that  time  to  the  windward,  or  fouth 
of  ir,  the  wind  blew  upon  Ihore,  and  muft  have  come  from  the  fouth 
orfouth-eaft;  which,  he  adds,  is  fully  warranted  from  the  point 
where  the  lhip  was,  and  the  diredion  it  ran  in  afterwards,  which 
was  towards  the  north  and  north-weft. 

EUROPE,  the  leaft  of  the  four  grand  divifions  of  thee’rth,  is 
fituated  between  the  36th  and  72*  deg.  north  latitude;  and  between 
the  icth  degree  weft.  long,  and  65  call  long,  being  about  3000 
miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  2500  miles  broad  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  bounded  bv  the  frozen  ocean  on  the  north;  by  Alia  on 
the  eaft;  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  feparates  it  from  Africa,  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft.  See  the  Syftem 
of  Geography. 

EURYDKE,  in  mythology,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  who  flying 
from  Ariftajus  that  endeavoured  to  ravifti  her,  was  {lain  by  aferpent. 
Her  hufband  went  down  to  the  {hades,  and  by  the  force  of  his  mu- 
fic  perfuaded  Pluto  and  Proferpine  to  give  him  leave  to  carry  bac  k 
his  wife;  which  they  granted,  provided  he  did  not  look  on  her  till 
he  came  to  the  light;  but  he,  breaking  the  condition,  was  forced  to 
leave  her  behind  him. 

EURYTHMY,  in  architecture,  painting,  and  fculpture,  a  certain 
majefty,  elegance,  and  eafinefs,  appearing  in  the  compoiition  of 
divers  members,  or  parts  of  a  body,  building,  or  painting,  and re- 
fulting  from  the  fine  proportions  thereof. 

The  word  (compounded  of  sv,  well,  and  <>u0p.©.’,  cadence,)  fig- 
nifies  aconfunance,  fine  agreement,  or  harmony  of  all  the  parts. 

Vitruvius  ranks  eurytbmia  among  the  eflential  parts  of  archi¬ 
tecture:  he  deferibes  it  as  confiding  in  the  beauty  of  the  conftruc- 
tion,  or  allemblage  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  which  renders 
it’s  afjpeCt  or  whole  appearance  graceful ;  i.  e.  when  the  height  cor- 
refponds  to  the  breadth,  and  the  breadth  to  the  length,  &c. 

From  thefe  three  ideas  or  defigns,  viz.  orthography,  feenography, 

and 
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and  profile,  refult  eurythmy,  majejlica ,  and  vcnujla  jpecits  adificii ,  i 
which  create  that  agreeable  harmony  between  the  feveral  dimenlions, 
fo  as  nothing  (cents  di (proportionate,  too  long  for  this,  or  too  broad 
for  that,  but  correfponds  in  a  juft  and  regular  fymmetry  and  Con- 
fent  of  all  the  parts  with  the  whole. 

EUSTATRIANS,  a  feft  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century,  de¬ 
nominated  from  their  founder  Euftathius,  a  monk  fo  foolifhly  fond 
of  his  own  profeflion,  that  he  condemned  all  other  conditions  of 
life. 

He  excluded  married  people  from  falvation  ,  prohibited  his  fol¬ 
lowers  from  praying  in  their  houfes,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  all 
they  had,  as  incompatible  with  the  hopes  of  heaven. 

He  drew  them  out  of  the  other  aflemblies  of  Chriftians  to  hold 
fecret  ones  with  him,  and  made  them  wear  a  particular  habit  : 
he  appointed  them  to  faft  on  Sundays;  and  taught  them,  that 
the  ordinary  fafts  of  the  church  were  needlefs,  after  they  had  at¬ 
tained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity  which  he  pretended  to.  He 
fhawed  great  horror  for  chapels  built  in  honour  of  martyrs,  and  the 
aflemblies  held  therein,. 

Several  women,  feduced  by  his  reafons,  forfook  their  hufbands, 
and  numbers  of  (laves  deferted  their  ma tiers’  houfes. 

EUSTYLE,  (formed  of  fu,  bene,  wall,  and  qv\oc,  column,)  in 
architecture,  a  kind  of  edifice,  where  the  columns  are  placed  at  a 
fnoft  convenient  diftance  from  one  another,  the  intercolumniations 
bfeing  all  juft  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column,  except 
thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  fronts,  before  and  behind,  which  are  three 
diameters  diftant.  See  Piute  159 ,fg-  40.  C. 

The  (ujlyle  is  a  medium  between  the  pycnoftyle  and  areoftyle. 

Vitruvius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  cbferves,  that  the  eujlyle  is  the  mod 
approved  of  all  the  manners  of  intercolumniation,  and  that  it  fur- 
palfes  all  the  reft  in  conveniency,  beauty,  and  ftrength. 

EUTERPE,  (of  ev,  well,  and  I  delight,)  in  mythology, 

one  of  the  nine  Mufes,  which  prefided  over  wind-inftruments  :  (he 
is  reprefented  with  a  crown  of  (lowers,  playing  on  a  double  flute, 
with  Cupid  at  her  knees.  The  invention  of  tragedy  is  afcribed  to 
her. 

EUTYCHIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the  duplicity  of 
natures  in  Chrift  ;  thus  denominated  from  Eutyches,  the  archi¬ 
mandrite,  or  abbot  of  a  monaftery  at  Conftantinople,  who  beg3n 
to  pnpagate  his  opinion  A.  D.  448.  At  firft  he  held,  that  the 

L  g'js,  IVord,  biought  his  body  down  with  him  from  heaven  ;  which 
was  a  near  approach  to  the  herefy  of  Apollinarius  ;  and  though  he 
afterwards  tdtified  the  contrary,  in  a  fynod  at  Conftantinople, 
wherein  he  was  condemned,  yet  he  could  not  be  brought  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  the  body  of  jefus  Chrift  was  confubftantial  with 
bur’s. 

EWE,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  female  sheep. 

EWRY,  an  office  in  the  king’s  houfehold,  where  they  take  care 
of  the  linen  for  the  king’s  table ;  lay  the  cloth,  and  ferve  up  water 
in  (liver  ewers  after  dinner  ;  whence  the  office  takes  it’s  name. 

EXAC  1'ION,  in  law,  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer,  or  one  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  authority  ;  in  taking  a  reward,  or  fee,  for  that  in 
which  the  law  allows  not  of  any.  The  puniffiment  is  fine  and  im- 
prifonment. 

The  difference  between  exadiion  and  extortion,  confifts  in  this ; 
that  extortion  is,  where  the  officer  takes  more  than  his  due ;  and 
exaction,  where  he  wrefts  a  fee,  or  reward,  not  due  to  him. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  things  are 
augmented  or  amplified,  by  faying  more  than  the  truth,  either  good 
or  bad. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  exaggeration  ;  the  one  of  things,  the  other 
of  words. 

I.  The  firft  is  produced,  1.  By  a  multitude  of  definitions.  2.  By 
a  multitude  of  adjuncts.  3.  By  a  detail  of  caufes  and  effefts.  4. 

By  an  enumeration  of  confequences.  5.  By  comparifons.  And,  6. 

By  the  contraft  of  epithets  and  rational  inferences. 

II.  Exaggeration  by  words  is  effe&ed,  1.  By  ufing  metaphors. 

2.  By  hyperboles.  3.  By  fynonvmous  terms.  4.  By  a  colleftion 
of  fplendid  expreffions.  5.  By  periphrafis,  6.  By  repetition.  7. 
And,  laftly,  by  a  confirmation  with  an  oath :  as  tor  example,  Pa- 
rietes,  mcdius  jidius,  gratias  tibi  agere  gejiiunt. 

Exaggeration,  in  painting,  is  a  method  by  which  the  artift, 
in  reprefenting  things,  charges  them  too  much,  or  makes  them  too 
ftrong,  either  in  refpeft  of  the  defign  or  the  colouring.  It  differs 
from  caricaturing,  in  that  the  latter  perverts  or  gives  a  turn  to  the 
features  of  a  face,  Sic.  which  they  had  not ;  whereas  exaggeration 
only  heightens  or  improves  what  they  had.  It  (hould,  however, 
be  conduced  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  put  the  objefts  out  of 
their  natural  characters. 

EXALTATION,  elevation,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
for  the  raifing  or  advancing  of  a  perfon  tofome  ecclefiaftical  dignity ; 
and,  particularly,  to  the  papacy. 

Exaltation  of  the  crofs ,  is  a  feaft  of  the  Romifti  church,  held 
on  the  14th  of  September,  in  memory,  as  is  generally  fuppofed, 
that  the  emperor  HeracliuS  brought  back  the  true  crofs  of  Jefus 
Chrift  on  his  (houlders.tothe  place  on  mount  Calvary,  from  which  it 
had  been  carried  away  fourteen  years  before,  by  Cofroes  kingof  Perfia, 
at  his  taking  of  Jerufalem,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Phocas. 

Exaltation  is  alfo  a  term  peculiarly  affefted  by  chemifts  ;  and 
llgnifies  an  operation,  by  which  a  fubftance  has  it  s  properties 
changed,  and  railed  to  a  higher  degree  of  dignity  and  virtue. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  exaltation :  1.  Maturation ,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  raifing  and  promoting  a  thing  from  a  crude  to  a  mature 
and  perfeCt  ftate.  And,  2.  Gradation.  ; 

Exaltation,  in  aftrology,  is  a  dignity  which  a  planet  acquires 
in  certain  (igns  or  parts  of  the  zodiac  ;  which  dignity  is  fuppoled  to 
give  it  an  extraordinary  virtue,  efficacy,  and  influence.  T.hus,  the 
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°fr  Cancer  >s  the  exaltation  of  Jupiter,  according  to  Atbumazar, 
becaufe  it  was  the  attendant  of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  the  cre- 

?n  Taurus*  °*  ^  ^  ‘S  *n  the  I9“  of  Aries  «  and  that  of  the  moon 

The  oppofite  fign,  or  part  of  the  zodiac,  is  called  the  dejedlion  of 
the  planet ;  thus,  the  fun’s  dejeftion  is  in  Libra. 

EXAMINATION,  an  exaft  and  careful  fearch,  or  inquiry,  In 
order  to  difeover  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  a  thing. 

Exam  1 N  ation,  by  way  of  preparation  to  repentance,  is  reduced 
to  five  points  by  divines.  “  Self-examination,”  fay  they,  “  confifts 
l.  In  returning  thanks  to  God  for  his  benefits.  2.  In  begging-  of 
grace  and  light  to  know  and  diftingnifh  our  fins.  3.  In  an  inquiry 
into  all  our  words,  thoughts,  and  aCtions,  in  order  to  learn  what 
has  been  offensive  to  God.  4.  In  begging  forgivenefs,  and  conceiv¬ 
ing  a  fincere  forrow  for  having  difpleafed  him.  5.  I„  making  a 
firm  refolution,  by  God’s  grace  and  afliftance,  not  to  offend  him 
any  more  ;  and  taking  the  neceffary  precautions  to  p refer veourfelves 
from  fin.” 

Examination,  in  fea-affairs,  a  fort  of  naval  eatechifm,  com- 
pofed  of  various  queftions  put  by  a  committee  of  veteran  fea. cap¬ 
tains  to  the  midihipmen,  to  difeover  whether  they  are  fufficiently 
|  qualified  in  the  knowledge  of  their  profeflion  to  become  lieute¬ 
nants. 

EXAMINERS,  in  chancery,  two  officers  of  that  court,  who 
examine,  on  oath,  witneffes  produced  in  caufes  depending  there,  by 
either  the  complainant  or  defendant,  where  the  witnefles  live  in 
London,  or  near  it.  Sometimes  parties  themfelves,  by  particular 
order,  are  examined.  In  the  country,  about  twenty  miles  from 
London,  on  the  parties  joining  in  commiffion,  witnelfes  are  exa- 
|  mined  by  commiftioners,  being  ufually  counfellors  or  attornies,  not 
concerned  in  the  eaufe. 

EXAMPLE,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  way  of  reafoning,  by  which  a 
‘  particular  fad  is  produced,  or  cleared  up,  by  another  that  is  fimilar 
to  it. 

EXANTHEMA,  (of  r^vSew,  I  flower,)  in  medicine,  a  preter¬ 
natural  eruption  of  effervefcence  on  the  (kin. 

Exanthemata  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  only  a  difcolouring  of  the 
|  (kin  ;  fuch  are  thfe  meafles,  the  purple  fpots  in  malignant  fevers,  See. 

the  other  are  little  eminences,  or  papilla. -,  Handing  out  from  the  (kin  } 
j  fuch  are  puftules,  fmall-pox,  and  the  like. 

EXARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  fent  by  the  emperors  of  the 
Eaft,  info  Italy,  in  quality  of  vicar,  or  rather  prasfeft,  to  defend  that 
part  of  Italy  which  fyill  continued  under  their  obedience,  and  parti- 
j  cularly  the  city  of  Ravenna,  againft  the  Lombards. 

Exarch  alfo  denotes  an  officer  dill  fublifting  in  the  Greek  church, 
being  a  kind  of  vifitor,  or  one  deputed  by  the  patriarch  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  fee  whether  the  bilhops  do  their  duty,  and  whether  the 
reft  of  the  clergy  obferve  the  canons  of  the  church. 

There  is  another  officer  alfo  of  this  name  under  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Greek  church,  who  has  the  care  and  infpeftion  of  the  patriarchal 
monafteries,  or  fuch  as  depend  immediately  on  the  patriarch. 

EXARTICULATION,  in  furgery,  a  diflocation  of  fome  of 
the  jointed  bones  ;  or  a  breach  of  articulation. 

EXAUCTORATION,  exaudloratio,  in  Roman  antiquity,  cor- 
refponded,  in  fome  meafure,  to  our  keeping  foldiers  and  failors  in 
half  pay :  but  differed  in  this,  that  the  exaudlorati  milites  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  pay  and  arms,  without  being  abfolutely  difeharged. 
The  exaudioratio  commonly  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  feventeen 
years. 

EXCALCEATIONj  the  aft  of  pulling  off  the  (hoes. 

Among  the  Hebrews  there  was  a  particular  law,  whereby  a  widow, 
whom  her  hufband’s  brother  refufed  to  marry,  had  a  right  to  fum- 
mon  him  into  a  court  of  juftice;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  might  ex - 
calceate  him,  i.  e.  pull  off  one  of  his  lhoes,  and  fpit  in  his  face  $ 
which  were  both  aftions  of  great  ignominy  among  that  people. 

EXCAVATION,  (formed  of  ex,  and  vavus,  hollow,  or  cave,  a 
pit,  &c.)  the  aft  of  hollowing  or  digging  a  cavity  in  the  ground. 

The  excavation  of  the  foundations  of  a  building,  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians  called  cavatione ,  is  fettled  by  Palladio  at  a  fixth  part  of  the 
height  of  the  whole  building  ;  unlefs  there  be  cellars  under-ground, 
in  which  cafe  he  would  have  it  fomewhat  more. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  quality,  or  title  of  honour,  given  to  am* 
baffadors,  and  other  perfons,  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of  high- 
nefs,  as  not  being  princes ;  and  yet  are  to  be  elevated  above  the 
other  inferior  dignities. 

In  England  and  France,  the  title  is  now  peculiar  to  ambafladors  ; 
but  it  is  very  common  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Thofe  to  whom  it 
was  firft  appropriated  were  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the  feveral 
royal  houles  ;  but  they  quitted  it  for  that  of  highnefs,  upon  feveral 
great  lords  alfuming  the  title  of  excellency. 

The  ambafladors  have  only  borne  it  fince  the  year  15931  when 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  fent  the  duke  de  Nevers  ambaffador  to  the 
pope,  where  he  was  firft  complimented  with  excellency.  After  that, 
the  fame  appellation  was  given  to  all  the  other  ambafladors  redding 
at  that  court ;  from  whence  the  praftice  fpread  through  the  other 
courts. 

The  ambafladors  of  Venice  have  only  had  it  fince  the  year  1636, 
when  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  confented  to  allow  it  them. 

The  ambafladors  of  the  crowned  heads  difpute  the  giving  that  title 
to  the  ambafladors  from  the  princes  of  Italy  ;  where  the  praftice  is 
not  eftablilhed. 

The  court  of  Rome  never  allows  the  quality  of  excellency  to  any  atfi- 
baffador  who  is  a  churchman,  as  judging  it  a  fecular  title. 

The  Italians  and  French  have  bellowed  the  fuperlative  titles  ex- 
cellentijjimo  and  excelknlifftme  on  certain  popes,  kings,  See. 

EXCENTRIC,  in  geometry,  is  applied  where  two  circles  or 
fpheres,  though  contained  in  fome  mealure  within  each  other,  yet 
^  ic  F  have 
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have  not  the  fame  center;  and,  cpnlequently  are  not  parallel  ;  m 
oppofition  to  concentric,  where  they  are  parallel,  having  one  and  t.  e 

fame  common  center.  .  r  , 

The  fun’s  orbit  is  excentric,  with  regard  to  the  globe  of  our  earth: 
fyjars  is  very  excenfrtc ,  with  regard  to  the  fun  ;  that  is,  his  motion  is 

about  a  very  different  center.  .  . 

Excentric,  ill  the  new  aftronomy,  or  excentric  circle,  is  a  circle, 
as  P  D  A  E,  ( Plate  7,  fig-  1 ,)  dcfcribed  from  the  center  of  the  orbit  of 
the  planet  C,  with  half  the  axis  CE,  as  a  radius. 

Excentric,  or  excentnc  circle,  in  the  ancient  Ptolemaic  auto¬ 
nomy,  was  the  very  orbit  of  the  planet  itfelf,  which  it  was  fuppofed 
to  defcribe  about  the  earth,  and  which  was  conceived  excentric  there¬ 
to;  called  alfo  the  deferent. 

In  lieu  of  excentric  circles  round  the  earth,  the  moderns  make  the 
planets  defcribe  elliptic  orbits  round  the  fun  ;  which  accounts  for  all 
the  irregularities  of  their  motions,  and  their  different  diftances  from 
the  earth,  &c.  more  juifly  and  naturally.  .  . 

Excentric,  anomaly  of  the,  is  an  arch  of  the  excentnc  circle  ;  as 
AK,  intercepted  between  the  aphelion  A,  and  the  right  line  KL, 
which,  palling  through  the  center  of  the  planet  K.,  is  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  line  of  the  apfides  AP.  . 

Excentric  place  of  a  planet,  in  it  s  orbit,  is  the  place  wherein 

the  planet  is  feen  from  the  fun.  >  . 

Excentric  place,  in  the  ecliptic,  is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  to 
which  the  pldneti  viewed  from  the  fun*  is  reierred*  This  coincides 
with  the,  heliocentric  place. 

EXCENTRICITY,  the  dilfance  between  the  centers  of  two 
circles,  or  fpheres,  which  have  not  the  fame  center. 

Excentricity,  in  the  new  aftronomy,  is  the  dilfance  of  the 
center  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  as  C,  from  the  center  of  the  fun  S, 
i.  e.  the  dilfance  between  the  center  of  the  ellipfis  and  the  focus 
thereof  ;  called  alfo  fimple  or  fmgle  excentricity. 

If  the  greatelf  equation  of  the  center  be  given,  the  excentricity  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  may  be  found  by  the  following  proportion :  as  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  in  degrees  is  to  the  diameter  in  equal  parts,  fo 
is  the  greateft  equation  of  the  center  in  degrees  of  the  excentricity 
in  equal  parts  :  thus  circumference  3,14x5926  :  1  it’s  diameter  :  : 
360°  •  1 140, 591599.  the  diameter  in  degrees  ;  and  if  the  greateft 
equation  of  the  center  be  1°  55'  33"=:  i°, 9268 166, ,&c.  we  fhalj 
have  114°  ,591599:  i.oo,&c.  ::  1,9268166:0,168061,  the  excen¬ 
tricity. 

Hence  1,016806  (=i,oooooo-f-o,oi68o6)=the  aphelion  dif- 

^  And  0,983194  (=1,000000— 0,01 68o6jr=the  perihelion  dis¬ 
tance.  .. 

Excentricity,  double,  is  the  diftance  between  the  two  loci  in 
the  ellipfis  ;  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  Single  excentricity. 

To  find  the  excentricity  of  the  fun :  Since  the  Sun’s  greateft  appa¬ 
rent  femidiameter  is  to  his  leaft,  as  32/  43  to  31  3^  ,  or  as  1963 
to  1898"  ;  the  Sun’s  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth  will  be  to  his 
leaft  as  1963  to  1898.  Since  then  PS-f-SA=PA— 3861  {Plate  7, 
fig  1);  the  radius  of  the  excentric  CP  will  be  lound  1930  i  ar*d 
consequently  SC=PC— PS=32.  Wherefore  CP  being  10000, 

CS  will  be  found:=i65,8.  •  • 

Hence,  as  the  earth’s  excentricity  SC  is  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  radius 
of  the  excentric  CP,  the  earth’s  elliptic  orbit  does  not  deviate  much 
from  a  circular  one  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  calculus,  made  on  the 
fuppofition  of  an  excentric  circle,  fhould  anfwer  near  enough  to  ob- 

fervation.  . 

EXCEPTION,  fomething  referved,  or  fet  afide,  and  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  rule  ;  it  being  proverbial,  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an 

exception. 

Exception,  in  law,  denotes  a  flop  or  ftay  to  an  action,  and  is 
either  dilatory  or  peremptory,  in  proceedings  at  common  law  ;  but 
in  chancery  it  is  what  the  plaintiff  alledges  againft  the  fufficiency 

of  an  anfwer,  &c.  , 

An  exception  is  no  more  than  the  denial  of  what  is  taken  to  be  good 
by  the  other  party,  either  in  point  of  law,  or  pleading. 

Exceptions  are  either  declinatory,  dilatory,  or  peremptory. 

The  counfel  in  a  caufeare  to  take  all  their  exceptions  to  the  record 
at  one  time,  and  before  the  court  has  delivered  any  opinion  refpedting 

it.  ... 

Exception  to  evidence,  is  where  a  demurrer  is  offered  in  any  ci¬ 
vil  caufe  for  the  infufticiency  of  the  evidence  given,  and  the  court 
does  not  agree  to  it :  in  fuch  cafe,  the  court,  upon  requeft,  is  to  feal 
a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  evidence,  which  may  be  heard  on  a  writ  of 
error.  .  . 

A  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  alfo  alledge  any  exception to  the  judge’s 
opinion,  praying  the  fame  to  be  allowed  ;  and  if  the  judge  refufes 
it,  then  the  party  concerned  is  to  write  it  down,  and,  when  figned 
by  counfel,  require  the  judge  to  feal  the  fame,  to  be  heard  afterwards. 

Exceptions  of  this  kind  mull  be  fomething  ferviceable  ;  and  if  they 
crofs  the  grant,  or  are  repugnant  thereto,  they  are  void  of  courfe. 
Yet  there" may  be  a  kind  of  exception,  or  faving  out  of  an  exception , 
fo  as  to  make  a  thing  as  if  never  excepted  ;  and  where  a  leafe  is  made 
of  a  re£tory,  excepting  the  parfonage-houfe,  faving  to  the  lelfee  a 
chamber ;  this  (hall  pafs  by  the  leafe. 

EXCEPTIVE propofitions  are  thofe  wherein  fomething  is  affirmed 
of  a  whole  fubjedt,  abating  fome  one  of  the  parts  thereof,  which  is 
excepted bv  a  particle,  thence  called  an  exceptive  particle,  or  particle 
of  exception.  Thus,  “  All  the  fedts  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
except  the  Platonifts,  held  God  to  be  corporeal.”  “  Covetoufnefs  is 
inexcufable  in  refpedt  of  every  thing,  except  time.” 

EXCESS,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  the  difference  between 
any  two  unequal  numbers  or  quantities,  or  that  which  is  left  after 
the  leffer  is  taken  from  out  of  the  greater.  Sec  Subtraction. 

Excess  is  alfo  diftinguilhed  into  natural  and  moral.  The  firft 
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is  a  part  whereby  one  quantity  is  greater  than  another.  Thus,  we 
fay,  this'line  is  longer  than  that  :  but  the  excefs  is  inconfiderable. 

The  latter  implies  an  intemperance,  or  going  beyond  the  juft 
bounds  prescribed  for  any  thing.  E.  gr.  Excefs  in  wine,  women, 
&c.  is  prejudicial  to  health,  and  hurtful  in  other  refpedts. 

EXCHANGE,  in  general,  implies  a  contract  or  agreement, 
whereby  one  thing  is  given  or  exchanged  for  another. 

Exchange,  in  commerce.  Confult  Syftem  of  Commercial  Law. 

Exchange  alfo  denoted  a  public  place  in  mod  confiderable  cities, 
wherein  the  merchants,  negociants,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  inter¬ 
preters,  and  other  perfons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  certain 
days,  and  at  certain  times  thereof,  to  confer,  and  treat  together  of 
matters  relating  to  exchanges,  remittances,  payments,  adventures, 
affurances,  freightments,  and  other  mercantile  tr^nfadions  both  by 
land  and  fea. 

Thefe  affemblies  are  held  with  fo  much  pundhiality,  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  negociants  are  fo  indifpenfably  required  to  attend  atthem* 
that  a  perfon’s  continued  abfence  renders  him  fufpeded  of  a  failure 
or  bankruptcy. 

The  moft  confiderable  exchanges  in  Europe,  are,  that  of  Amfter- 
dam  ;  and  that  of  London,  called  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  former  is  a  large  building,  230  feet  long,  and  130  broad, ; 
round  which  runs  a  periftyle,  or  portico,  twenty  feet  wide.  The 
columns  of  the  periftyle,  amounting  to  46,  are  numbered,  for  the 
convenience  of  finding  perfons.  For  an  account  of  the  latter,  fee 
Royal  Exchange. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  alfo  places,  in  the  moft  confiderable 
cities  of  the  empire,  for  the  merchants  to  meet. 

Exchange,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  redudion  of  different  coins,  or 
any  denominations  of  money,  whether  there  be  real  coins  anfwering 
to  them,  or  no,  from  one  to  another  ;  or  the  method  of  finding  how- 
many  of  on.e  fpecies  or  denomination,  are  equal  in  value  to  a  given 
number  of  another ;  in  order  to  which,  it  is  necelfary  to  know  the 
value  of  the  coins  and  monies  of  account  of  different  countries,  and 
their  proportion  to  each  other,  according  to  the  fettled  rate  of  ex¬ 
change.  See  Coin. 

Ex.  I .  England  exchanges  with  France  on  the  crown  or  ecu  of  three 
livres  Tournois,  allowing  a  certain  number  of  pence  fterling,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  rpte  of  exchange,  for  this  crown.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  France  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers.  Suppofe  then  that 
a  remittance  is  made  from  Paris  to  London  of  1006  livres  14  fols, 
at  29 d.  fterling  exchange ,  what  is  the  amount  in  pounds,  &c.  ?  Di¬ 
vide  the  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  by  3,  in  order  to  reduce  them  into 
French  crowns;  then  multiply  the  crowns  by  29,  the  number  of 
pence  in  a  crown,  and  take  the  aliquot  parts  for  the  fradional  parts, 
according  to  the  fubdenominations  of  the  integers,  or  reduce  them 
into  decimals,  and  reduce  the  pence  into  fhillings  and  pounds,  as 
below : 

Pivide  by  3.  1006  .  14 

Cr.  335  .  1 1.4 
Mult,  by  8.  29 


3OI5 

670 

i4! 

1 

2 


12I9732 

20I811 


40/.  nr. 

When  fterling  money  is  to  be  reduced  into  French  exchange 
crowns,  reduce  the  fum  given,  and  price  of  exchange ,  into  the  fame 
denomination,  and  divide  the  former  by  the  latter  ;  and  the  crowns 
may  be  reduced  to  livres  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  3.  The  rate 
of  exchange  may  be  had  by  dividing  the  number  of  pence  fterling  by 
the  number  of  French  crowns,  &c.  in  the  given  fum. 

Ex.  2.  England  exchanges  with  Spain  upon  the  piaftre,  or  dollar 
of  8  rials,  for  an  uncertain  number  of  pence  fterling.  See  Spanifh 
Coins. 

Suppofe  Cadiz  remits  to  London  3537  dollars,  6  rials,  40^ 
per  dollar,  what  will  this  remittance  amount  to  in  England?  Mul¬ 
tiply  the  dollars  by  4o| ;  take  the  half  of  402.  for  4  rials,  and  the 
fourth  for  2  rials  ;  add  the  whole,  which  will  give  the  fum  in  pence: 
thus, 

3537  :  6 
4°i 


141480 

3°94-f 


t2  )  144605! 

210)120510.5! 

602/.  ior.  5 d.  !  fterling. 

See  more  on  this  fubjedf  in  our  Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  p.  195. 
Exchange  is  alfo  ufed  in  diverfe  places  for  the  profit  allowed  for 
exchanging  one  fort,  or  fpecies,  of  money  for  another. 

This  is  particularly  called  fmall  exchange ,  natural  exchange,  pure 
exchange,  &c. 

Exchange,  in  law,  is  £  mutual  grant  of  equal  intereft  in  lands) 

o  t 
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or  tenements,  the  one  in  exchange  for  the  other ;  and  it  more  parti¬ 
cularly  denotes,  in  our  common  law,  the  compcnfation  which  the 
warranter  mu(t  make  to  the  warrantee,  value  lor  value,  if  the  land 
warranted  be  recovered  from  the  warrantee. 

Exchange,  the  king’s,  is  the  place  appointed  by  the  king  for  the 
exchange  of  plate,  or  bullion  for  the  king’s  coin  :  it  is  now  that  of 
the  Tower,  joined  with  the  Mint. 

ExCHANGE-^vrr,  are  perttms  who  make  it  their  bufmefs  to 
know  the  alteration  of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants 
how  it  goes,  and  to  notify,  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  receive  or 
pay  beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  for  executing  their  orders. 

EXCHANGERS,  or  remitters ,  are  thofe  who  return  money  be¬ 
yond  fea,  by  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

EXCHEQUER,  in  the  Britith  jurifprudence,  an  ancient  court  of 
record,  in  which  all  caufes  concerning  the  revenues  and  rights  of  the 
crown  are  heard  and  determined,  and  where  the  . crown  revenues  are 
received  ;  it  confilis  of  the  court  of  exchequer ,  and  lower  exchequer. 
See  Court. 

Exchequer,  black  book  of  the,  a  book  containing  a  defeription  of 
the  court  of  England  in  117^,  and  it’s  officers,  with  their  ranks, 
wages,  privileges,  perquilites,  &c.  alfo  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
both  in  money  and  cattle. 

EXCISE,  (from  the  Belgic  accxtffe,  tributum,  tribute,)  an  inland 
duty  or  impolitiun,  paid  fometimes  upon  the  confumption  of  the 
commodity,  or  Irequently  upon  the  wholefale,  which  is  thelaft  llage 
before  the  confumption.  This  is  doubtlefs,  impartially  fpeaking, 
the  moft  ceconomical  way  of  taxing  the  fubjed;  the  charges  of 
levying,  colleding,  and  managing  the  m-i/f-duties,  being  confide- 
rably  lefs  in  proportion,  than  in  other  branches  of  the  revenue.  It 
alfo  renders  the  commodity  cheaper  to  the  confumer,  than  charging 
it  with  cuftotns  to  the  fame  amount  would  do  ;  for  the  reafon  juft 
row  given,  becaufe  generally  paid  in  a  much  later  ftage  of  it.  But, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  rigour  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excife- laws, 
feem  hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the 
frauds  that  might  be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unlefs 
a  ftrid  watch  is  kept,  make  it  necellary,  wherever  it  is  eftabliftied, 
to  give  the  officers  a  power  of  entering  and  fearching  the  houfes  of 
fuch  as  deal  in  ex cifeable  commodities,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and, 
in  many  cafes,  ot  the  night  like  wife.  And  the  proceedings,  in  cafe 
of  tranfgreffions,  are  fo  fumrfiary  and  fudden,  that  a  man  may  be 
convided  in  two  days  time  in  the  penalty  of  many  thoufand  pounds, 
by  two  commiffioners  or  jufticesof  the  peace  ;  to  the  total  exclufion 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  difregard  of  the  common  law.  For  which 
xeafon,  though  lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  to  his  knowledge  the 
earl  ol  Bedford  (who  was  made  lord  treafurer  by  king  Charles  I.  to 
oblige  his  parliament)  intended  to  have  let  up  the  cxcife  in  England, 
yet  it  never  made  a  part  of  that  unfortunate  prince’s  revenue  ;  being 
firft  introduced,  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  prototype,  by  the  par¬ 
liament  itfelf  after  it’s  rupture  with  the  crown.  Yet  fuch  was  the 
opinion  of  it’s  general  unpopularity,  that  when  in  1642  “  afperfions 
were  caft  by  malignant  perfons  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  that 
they  intended  to  introduce  excifes,  the  houfe  tor  it’s  vindication  there¬ 
in  did  declare,  that  thefe  rumours  were  falfe  and  fcandalous,  and  that 
their  authors  fhould  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  condign  puniffi- 
ment.”  It’s  original  eftablifhmcnt  was  in  1643,  and  it’s  progrefs 
was  gradual  ;  being  at  firft  laid  upon  thole  perfons  and  commodities 
where  it  was  fuppofed  the  hardlhip  would  be  leaft  perceivable,  viz. 
the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale,  cyder,  and  perry  :  and  the  roy- 
alifts  of  Oxford  foon  followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Weft- 
minfter,  by  impofing  a  fimilar  duty  ;  both  Tides  protelling,  that  it 
fhould  be  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then 
be  utterly  aboliffied.  But  the  parliament  of  Weftminfter  foon  after 
irnpofed  it  on  flefh,  wine,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  fuch  a  multitude  of 
other  commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly  denominated  general  ;  in 
purfuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pymme  (who  feems  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  excife )  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Hotham  figni- 
fying,  “  that  they  had  proceeded  in  the  excife  to  many  particulars, 
and  intended  to  goon  farther;  but  that  it  would  be  neceffary  to  ufe 
the  people  to  it  by  little  and  littie.”  And  afterwards,  when  the  na¬ 
tion  had  been  accuftomed  to  it  for  a  feries  of  years,  the  fucceeding 
champions  of  liberty  boldly  and  openly  declared  “  the  impolt  of  ex¬ 
cife  to  be  the  molt  eafy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon 
the  people  and  accordingly  continued  it  during  the  whole  ufurpa- 
tion.  Upon  king  Charles’s  return,  it  having  then  Leen  long  elta- 
blilhed,  and  it’s  produce  well  known,  fome  part  of  it  was  given  to 
the  crown,  in  12  Car.  II.  by  way  of  purchafefor  the  feudal  tenures 
and  other  oppreffive  parts  of  the  hereditary  revenue.  But,  from  it’s 
firft  original  to  the  prefent  time,  it?s  very  name  has  been  odious  to 
the  people.  It  has,  neverthelefs,  been  irnpofed  on  abundance  of 
other  commodities  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  III.  and  every 
fucceeding  prince,  to  fupport  the  enormous  expences  occafioned  by 
our  wars  on  the  continent.  The  articles  of  excife  are  now  become 
fo  numerous  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  them  ;  in  fad 
they  amount  to  a  lift,  which  no  friend  to  his  country  would  wilh  to 
fee  farther  inoreafed. 

The  excife  was  formerly  farmed  out ;  but  is  now  managed  for  the 
king  by  commiffioners  in  both  kingdoms,  who  receive  the  whole 
produd  of  the  excife ,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  Thefe  commif¬ 
fioners  are  nine  in  number  in  England,  and  four  in  Scotland.  The 
former  have  a  falary  of  1000/.  a  year,  the  latter  500/.  They  are 
obliged  by  oath  to  take  no  fee  or  reward  but  from  the  king  himfelf ; 
and  from  them  there  lies  an  appeal  to  five  other  commiffioners,  cal¬ 
led  rommiffioners  of  appeals.  Complaints  made  at  the  chief  office 
of  excife  are  to  be  heard  by  three  or  more  commiffioners  ;  but  two 
julfices  of  the  peace  have  the  power  to  determine  in  feizuresout  of 
the  limits  of  the  exeije- office  in  London. 

EXCISION,  in  lurgery,  the  cutting  out,  or  cutting  off  any  part 
of  the  body. 
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wh  r^CLA^rAT10^’  in  rhetoiric>  is  an  elevation  of  the  voice 

hich  exprelfes  the  vehemence  of  any  paffion,  as  furprife,  inv  ad 

miration,  indignation,  grief,  fear,  define,  &c.  In  Englifh  Ye  in’ 

afr  Et“,ally  ,,fed "  ^ 

By  this  figure  we  either  exprefs  the  magnitude  of  the  thine  or  the 
importance  of  the  occafion.  Such  is,  “  Hear,  O  heavens  >  and 
give  eat,  O  earth  •  for  the  Lord  hath  fpoken  :  I  have  nouriffied  and 
Nought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  againft  me  ”  Ifa  ; 
That  alfo  in  Milt.  Par.  Loft,  B.  II.  S  lfa‘  '*  2* 

“  Oh  unexpeded  ftroke,  worfe  than  death' 

Muft  I  then  leave  thee,  paradife?  Thus  leave 

hw  wiks 

To  which  we  may  add  that  of  Cicero  againft  Catiline  - 

“  p  tlmes  !  °  manners ! — this  the  fenate  knows,  the  conful  fees 

iYateU1  hC  UVCS  L,VeS’  1  '  1137  m°re’  a,ld  C°meS  lftt°  lhe 

Other  figures  are  the  language  of  fome  particular  paffion,  but  this 
exprelles  them  all.  It  is  the  voice  of  nature,  when  lhe  is  in  concern 
and  tranfport. 

.  EXCLUSION,  the  ad  whereby  a  perfon  or  thing  is  excluded . 
1.  e.  lhutout,  or  fet  afide. 

Great  efforts  were  made  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  to  procure  a  bill  of  exclufion,  for  felting  afide  the  duke  ot 
York,  the  king’s  brother,  on  account  of  his  being  a  papift. 

Exclusion,  in  mathematics,  is  a  method  of  coming  at  the  folu- 
tion  of  numerical  problems,  by  previoufly  throwing  out  of  our  con- 
fideration  filch  numbers  as  are  of  no  ufe  in  folving  the  qneftion  ; 
whereby  the  procefs  may  be  regularly  and  judicionlly  abbreviated.  ’ 

EXCLUSIVE,  is  fometimes  ufed  adjedively,  thus :  «  A  patent 
carries  with  it  an  exclufive  privilege  and  fometimes  adverbially; 
as,  “  he  fent  him  all  the  numbers,  from  N°  145  to  N°  247,  exchi- 
fve;  that  is,  all  between  thefe  two  numbers,  which  themfelves  were 
excepted. 

Exclusive  propofitions,  in  logic,  are  thofe  where  the  predicate 
fo  agrees  with  the  fubjed,  as  to  exclude  every  other:  thus,  “  Virtue 
alone  is  true  nobility  ;”  nothing  elfe  renders  a  man  truly  noble. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  anathema,  or  ecclefiaftica!  cen- 
fure,  and  punifhment ;  whereby  a  heretic  is  cut  off  from  the  fociety 
of  the  faithful,  or  an  obftinate  finner  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  the  participation  of  the  facraments. 

This  cenfure  of  excommunication  was  originally  inftituted  for  prea 
ferving  fhe  purity  of  the  church  ;  but  ambitious  ecclefiaftics  con¬ 
verted  it  by  degrees  into  an  engine  for  promoting  their  own  power, 
and  inflided  it  on  the  moft  frivolous  occafions. 

Excommunication  is  either  major  or  minor,  i.  e.  greater  or  lefs  • 
the  firft,  which  is  that  underftood  when  we  fay,  limply,  excommuni¬ 
cation  feparates,  or  cuts  off,  the  delinquent  frr mall  communion  and 
fellowffiip  with  other  Chriftians  ;  dilables  him  from  defending  his 
rights,  bringing  an  adion  at  law,  be  a  witnefs,  &c.  The  fecond, 
or  leffer,  only  excludes  from  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  fupper. 

The  greater  excommunication,  called  alfo  ab  homine,  is  when  a  pre¬ 
late,  or  his  deputy,  excommunicates  any  man  perfonally  and  inter- 
dids  him  all  fociety  with  the  faithful,  all  ufe  of  facraments,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  church,  the  fentences  of  the  greater  excommunication 
were  folemnly  promulged  four  times  in  the  year,  with  candles  light¬ 
ed,  bells  tolling,  the  crofs,  and  other  folemnities. 

The  leffer  excommunication  is  incurred  plena  jure,  by  having  any 
communication  with  a  perfon  excommunicated  in  the  greater  excom¬ 
munication.  And  this  too  imports  a  privation  of  communion,  but 
not  an  interdidion  from  entering  the  church,  nor  having  commerce 
with  the  faithful. 

By  the  laws,  an  excommunicated  perfon  was  not  to  be  buried,  but 
the  body  flung  into  a  pit,  or  covered  with  a  heap  of  ftones  ;  which 
was  called  imblocare  corpus.  And  by  the  rubric,  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  burial  office  fihall  not  be  read  for  any  that  die 
excommunicated.  See  Funeral,  &c. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  ecciefiaflics  were  continually  making 
ufe  of  this  fpiritual  weapon,  to  repel  any  violences,  or  affronts,  of¬ 
fered  them  ;  and  time  and  familiarity  rendering  offenders  more  and 
more  obdurate,  they  proceeded  by  degrees,  to  rigours  unknown  to 
antiquity  ;  as  the  excommunicating  of  whole  families,  or  provinces  ; 
prohibiting  the  exercife  of  all  religion  therein  ;  and  even  accompa¬ 
nying  the  excommunication  with  horrible  ceremonies,  anc}  direful 
imprecations. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  feverity  againft  the  ex¬ 
communicated  was  carried  to  it’s  higheft  pitch  :  nobody  might  come 
near  them,  not  even  their  own  wives,  children,  or  fervants ;  they 
forfeited  all  their  natural  and  legal  rights  and  privileges,  and  were 
excluded  from  all  kinds  of  offices.  Thus  was  an  excommunicated 
king  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man.  By  thus  ftretching 
the  power  of  the  church  to  extravagance,  they  rendered  it  contemp¬ 
tible. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the  Romifh  church,  as  related  by 
Fevret,  is  to  take  lighted  torches,  throw  them  on  the  ground  with 
curfes  and  anathemas,  and  trample  them  out  under-foot  to  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bells. 

We  have  now  none  of  this  folly  ;  the  fentence  is  gravely  read, 
and  the  perfon  remains  excommunicated  without  farther  ceremony. 

The  caufes  with  us  are  contempt  ot  the  bithop’s  court,  herefy, 
negled  of  coming  to  church  and  ot  receiving  the  facrament,  in- 
continency,  adultery,  fimony,  &c. 

We  have  inftances  of  bilhops,  who  have  pronounced  formal  ex- 
communications  againft  caterpillars,  and  other  infeds,  after  a  forma 
juridical  procefs  againft  them,  wherein  thofe  animals  were  allowed 
an  advocate,  and  prodor,  to  defend  their  caufe.  See  Exorcism. 
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In  the  ancient  church  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  excommu 
nications  in  ufe  ;  the  one  called  medicinal ,  whereby  perfons  convicted 
of  a  crime  by  their  bwn  confeffion,  were  removed  from  communion  ; 
the  other*  called  mortal,  was  fulminated  againft  rebels,  who  per  filled 
obftinately  in  their  errors  and  impieties. 

The  power  of  excommunicating  was  lodged  in  the  whole  church  in 
general ;  that  is,  the  bilhops  and  priefls  had  the  adminiflration 
thereof,  by  and  with  the  confent  of  the  people ;  which  was  prac. 
ti fed  even  in  St.  Cyprian’s  time.  But  afterwards  they  ceafed  to 
confult  the  people  about  the  matter ;  the  bifhop  and  clergy  arrogated 
the  whole  power  to  themfelves.  Recourfe,  however,  might  {till  be 
had  to  a  fynod  of  the  province,  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  an  excom¬ 
munication. 

Excommunication  was  alfo  praftifed  among  the  Jews,  who 
ufed  to  expel  from  their  fynagogue  fuch  as  had  committed  any  grie¬ 
vous  crime.  See  John  ix.  22.  xii.  42.  xvi.  2. 

The  Effeni,  when  excommunicated,  durft  not  fo  much  as  receive 
food  at  any  pcrfon’s  hand,  for  fear  of  violating  their. oath,  but  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  to  live  on  herbs;  infomuch  that  they  frequently 
perifhed,  and  died  for  want. 

Godwyb,  in  his  Mofes  and  Aaron,  diflinguifhes  three  degrees,  or 
kinds,  of  excommunication  among  the  Jews.  The  firfl  he  finds  inti¬ 
mated  in  St.  John  ix.  22.  The  fecond  in  1  Cor.  v.  5.  And  the 
third,  in  the  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  See  Niddui. 

Excommunication,  ora  being  fecluded,  or  cut  off  from  a 
participation  in  the  myfleries  of  religion,  was  alfo  in  ufe  under 
paganifm. 

Such  as  were  thus  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to  aflifl  or  at¬ 
tend  at  the  facrifices,  or  to  enter  within  the  temples  ;  and  were  after¬ 
wards  delivered  over  to  the  daemons  and  furies  of  hell,  with  certain 
imprecations ;  which  was  called  among  the  Romans,  dirts  devovere. 
See  Execration. 

The  Druids  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls,  likewife, 
made  ufe  of  excommunication  againft  rebels  ;  and  interdifted  the  com¬ 
munion  of  their  myfleries  to  fuch  as  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  their 
decifions.  See  Druids. 

By  a  paflage  in  Cacfar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  this  appears  to  be  the 
true  origin  of  the  extenlive  and  horrid  influence  of  the  papal  excom¬ 
munication. 

EXCORIATION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  the  galling  or  rub¬ 
bing  off  of  the  cuticle ;  efpecially  of  the  parts  between  the  thighs, 
or  about  the  anus. 

In  adults,  it  is  occafioned  by  riding,  much  walking,  or  other  vehe¬ 
ment  exercil'e,  and  may  be  cured  by  vulnerary  applications. 

In  children,  there  is  often  an  excoriation  of  the  parts  near  the  pu¬ 
denda,  chiefly  of  the  groin  and  fcrotum,  but  likewife  in  the  wrinkles 
of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  and  in  other  places,  proceeding  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  urine  and  fweat,  and  occafioning  itching  pains, 
cmng,  watching,  and  reftleflnefs. 

To  remedy  this,  the  parts  affefted  may  be  wafhed  often  with  warm 
water,  and  fprinkled  with  drying  powders,  as  chalk,  hartfhorn,  but 
efpecially  tutty,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  cerufle;  which  may  be  tied 
Ioofely  in  a  rag,  and  the  powder  ftiook  out  on  the  difordered  placesT 
If  the  parts  tend  to  a  real  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little 
fugar  of  lead  to  the  powder,  or  to  anoint  the  place  with  unguent, 
alb.  camphor.  Likewife  a  little  vitriol  diflblved  in  fpring  water, 
and  daubed  upon  the  part,  will  dry  and  heal  it  very  powerfully. 

EXCORTICATION,  the  aft  of  ftripping  off  the  cortex ,  or  bark, 
from  any  thing  ;  called  alfo  decortication. 

EXCREMENT,  that  which  is  evacuated,  or  excreted,  out  of  the 
body  of  an  animal,  after  digeftion  ;  being  what  in  other  refpefts  is 
fuperfluous  and  prejudicial  thereto.  See  Excretion. 

Excrement  is  all  that  matter  taken  in  by  way  of  food,  which  cannot 
be  aflimilated  ;  and  which,  of  confequence,  not  growing  or  adhering 
to  the  body,  wanders  about  through  the  laxer  and  more  patent  parts 
thereof,  till  it  be  ejefted. 

The  urine  and  faeces,  or  faecal  matter,  are  the  great  excrements , 
expelled  from  the  bladder,  and  the  inteftines,  by  ftool,  &c. 

The  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration  is  alfo  an  excrement,  and  a 
more  confiderable  one  than  either  of  the  others. 

Among  excrements  are  likewife  ordinarily  ranked  diverfe  humours 
dnd  matters,  feparated  from  the  blood  by  the  feveral  ftrainers,  or 
emunftories  of  the  body,  though  far  from  being  ufelefs,  but  ferving 
diverfe  valuable  purpofes  of  the  oeconomy.  Such  are  the  cerumen, 
or  ear-wax  ;  the  mucus  of  the  nofe  ;  lachrymae,  or  tears  ;  faliva, 
bile,  lympba,  menfes,  lochia,  &c. 

Unlefs  the  excretions  are  regular,  health  cannot  be  maintained  ; 
and  therefore  if  they  are  too  plentiful,  defeftive,  or  fupprefled,  they 
willoccafion  various'  diforders.  Hence  if  a  perfon  be  coftive,  it  is 
generally  the  forerunner  of  fome  difeafe.  As  a  man  generally  takes 
more  aliment  than  is  neceflary  to  generate  blood  and  ferum,  and  the 
common  excretions  are  not  fufficient  to  carry  off  fuperfluous  hu¬ 
mours,  extraordinary  ones  fometimes  happen  at  dated  times  ;  as  the 
piles,  hjemorrhages,  &c. 

Excrement  is  alfo  attributed,  by  way  of  analogy,  to  plants. 
Thus  gums,  diverfe  juices,  balms,  &c.  illuing  fpontaneoufly  from 
their  refpeftive  trees,  are  fometimes  called  excrements. 

EXCRESCENCE,  in  furgery,  denotes  fuperfluous,  or  luxurious 
flelh,  or  other  matter,  growing  on  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  contrary  to,  or  beyond  the  ordinary  ftrufture,  and  difpo- 
fitton  of  nature. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ex,  and  crefco,  I  grow  ;  q.  d. 
rbmetmng  that  grows  from,  or  out  of  another. 

Such  are  wens,  warts,  ficufes,  polypufes,  See. 

1  Natural,  or  Cuflomary  excreJcemcs,  as  thofe  of  bones,  & c.  are  cal¬ 
led  by  phyficians  apophyfes. 

EXCRETION,  formed  of  excernere,  to  Jeparate ,  in' medicine. 


the  aft  of  expelling  orejefting  out  of  the  body  fome  humour  that  is 
ufelefs,  or  even  hurtful  thereto. 

Moft  crifes  are  effefted  by  excretion  ;  as  fluxes  of  blood  and  urine, 
fweat,  vomitings,  loofeneflcs,  &c. 

EXCRETORY,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  certain  little  dufts, 
or  veffels,  in  the  fabric  of  the  glands. 

Excretory  duSfs  are  the  tubes  throfigh  which  the  humours  feparated 
in  the  feveral  glands,  are  emitted,  or  difeharged  Out  of  the  gland, 
into  fome  convenient  receptacle,  or  emunftory. 

A  capillary  artery,  to  which  a  capillary  vein  is  joined,  with  air 
excretory  duft,  convolved,  or  wound  together,  make  up  the  body  of 
the  glands,  the  organs  of  fecrction.  The  excretory  dufts  fpring  from 
the  extremities  of  the  arttritS  and  veins,  and  carry  off  a  liquor  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  blood. 

The  lymphatic  glands  have  either  lymphzedufts  for  their  excretory 
dufts,  or  lafteal  veffels,  as  in  the  mefentery. 

EXCUTIA  ventriculi,  the Jlomach  brujh.  It  is  compofed  of  foft 
hair,  faftened  together  into  a  bundle  by  a  twifted  brafs  or  fteel  wire; 
and  the  handle  or  ftem  of  it  is  inverted  with  filk.  This  has  been 
greatly  recommended,  by  fome,  to  remove  foreign  bodies  out  of  the 
fauces  and  oefophagus,  and  to  fcour  the  ftomach. 

EXEAT,  in  church  difeipline,  a  term  ufed  for  a  permifEon; 
which  a  bifhop  grants  a  prieft  to  go  out  of  his  diocefe  ;  or  an  abbot, 
or  a  religious,  to  go  out  of  his  monaftery.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in. 
feveral  great  fchools  for  leave  given  a  fcholar,  or  ftudent,  to  goouti 
His  mailer  has  given  him  an  exeat. 

EXECRATION,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  purtifhment, 
confifting  of  direful  curfes  and  marks  of  infamy.  Livy  relates  an 
inftance  of  it,  which  was  ufed  againft  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  by 
the  Athenians.  A  general  affembly  of  the  people  being  called,  they 
made  a  decree,  that  all  the  flames  and  images  of  that  king,  and  of 
all  his  anceftors,  both  of  the  male  and  female  fex,  ftiould  be  demo- 
lifhed,  and  their  very  names  rafed  ;  that  all  the  feftivals,  facred  rites, 
priefls,  and  whatever  elfe  had  been  inftituted  in  honour  of  him, 
fhould  be  profaned  ;  that  the  very  places  where  there  had  been  any 
monument  or  infeription  to  his  honour,  fhould  be  deteftable,  and 
that  nothing  fhould  be  fet  up,  or  dedicated  in  them,  which  could  be 
done  in  clean  places  ;  and,  laftly,  that  the  public  prieft,  as  often  as 
they  prayed  for  the  Athenian  people,  allies,  armies,  and  fleets,  fhould 
as  many  times  detefl  and  execrate  Philip,  his  children,  kingdom,  land 
and  fea  forces,  and  the  whole  race  and  name  of  the  Macedonians. 

At  the  taking  and  demolilhing  of  a  city,  it  was  frequent  to  pro¬ 
nounce  direful  curfes  and  execrations  upon  any  perfon  who  fhould 
endeavour  to  rebuild  it ;  which  fome  imagine  was  the  reafon  that 
Troy  could  never  be  raifed  out  of  it’s  alhes,  though  feveral  perfons 
attempted  it,  being  devoted  to  eternal  and  irreparable  ruin  by  Aga¬ 
memnon.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  cuflom,  and 
deiived  from  the  eaftem  nations;  for  we  find  Jofhua,  at  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Jericho,  to  have  fixed  an  imprecation  upon  the  perfon 
who  fhould  rebuild  it,  which  was  thought  to  be  accomplifhed  in  Hiel 
the  Bethelite  many  ages  after. 

EXECUTION,  the  aft  of  executing,  i.  e.  of  accomplifhing, 
finifhing,  or  atchieving  any  thing,  to  be  done. 

We  lay,  the  execution  of  a  teftainent ;  of  a  law  ;  of  a  treaty  ;  of 
a  building,  or  the  like. 

Execution  is  particularly  ufed,  in  the  French  mufic,  for  the 
manner  of  finging,  or  of  the  performance  of  a  fong.  As  to  the 
manner  of  finging,  called  in  France  execution,  no  nation  may,  with 
any  probability,  difpute  it  with  the  French. 

Execution,  in  common  law,  fignifies  the  lad  performance  of 
an  aft  ;  as  of  a  writ,  a  judgment,  or  the  like. 

Execution  of  a  judgment,  is  the  obtaining  the  poflefEon  of  any 
thing  recovered  by  judgment  of  law. 

There  are  two  forts  of  execution  ;  one  final,  another  with  a  quo- 
ufque,  as  only  tending  to  an  end. 

Execution,  final,  is  that  which  maketh  money  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  goods,  or  extendeth  his  lands,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
plaintiff;  for  this  the  party  accepts  in  fatisfaftion  ;  and  this  is  the 
end  of  the  fuit,  and  all  that  the  king’s  writ  commands  to  be  done. 

Execution  with  a  quoufque,  is  that  which  only  tends  to  an  end  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  capias  ad fatisfaciendum,  See. 

This  is  not  final  ;  but  the  body  of  the  party  is  to  be  taken,  to 
the  intent  and  purpofe  to  fatisfy  the  plaintiff ;  and  his  imprifonment 
is  not  abfolute,  but  till  he  doth  fatisfy ;  fo  that  the  body  is  but  a 
pledge  for  the  debt. 

Executions  are  either  in  perfonal,  real,  or  mixed  aftions.  In  a 
perfonal  aftion,  the  execution  may  be  made  three  ways,  viz.  by  the 
writ  of  capias  ad fatisfaciendum,  againft  the  body  of  the  defendant  ; 
fieri  facias,  againft  his  goods;  or  eligit,  againft  his  lands.  In 
a  real  and  mixed  aftion,  the  execution  is  by  writ  of  habere  facias 
feijmam,  and  habere  facias  poffeffionem . 

Execution,  military,  is  the  pillage  or  plundering  of  a  country 
by  the  enemies  army. 

Execution,  military ,  alfo  denotes  every  kind  of  punifhment  in- 
fiifted  on  an  army  by  fentence  of  a  court  martial.  This  is  of  various 
kinds  ;  as  tying  up  to  three  halberts,  and  receiving  a  number  of 
lafhes  with  a  whip,  compofed  of  nine  cord-lafhes,  and  each  lalh  of 
nine  knots,  from  the  drummer ;  or  running  the  gantlope  through 
the  parade  at  guard-mounting,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe.  On  this  occafion  the  provoft  marches  through  with  twigs  or 
fwinhes,  and  every  foldier  takes  as  many  as  there  are  criminals  to 
be  punifhed  ;  the  criminal  then  marches  through  the  two  lines,  and 
each  foldier  gives  him  a  hard  ftroke,  the  major  riding  up  and  down 
to  fee  that  ihe  men  lay  on  properly.  When  a  foldier  is  to  be  pu¬ 
nifhed  with  death,  a  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  men  from  the 
regiment  to  which  he  belongs  forms  the  parade,  and  a  file  of  grena¬ 
diers  fhoot  the  prifoner  to  death. 

Execution 
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Ex  ecuti  ON  of  criminals  muft  be  according  to  judgment;  andtl.e 
king  cannot  alter  a  judgment  from  hanging  to  beheading,  becaufeno 
execution  can  be  warranted,  uniefs  it  be  purfuant  to  the  judgment. 
But  there  are  ancient  precedents  wherein  men  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  felony,  have  been  beheaded  by  force  of  a  fpecial  warrant 
from  the  king.  And  the  king  may  pardon  part  of  the  execution  in 
judgment  for  treafon,  viz.  all  but  beheading.  The  court  may  com¬ 
mand  execution  to  be  done  without  any  writ";  though  fometimes  exe¬ 
cution  is  commanded  by  writ.  Judgment  belongs  to  the  judge ;  but 
the  execution  muft  be  done  by  the  fheriff,  &c.  and  an  execution  cannot 
be  lawfully  made  by  any  but  the  proper  officer  ;  who  may  do  it  by 
the  precept  of  the  judge  under  his  fea! ;  and  if  the  fheriif,  or  other 
officer,  alters  the  execution,  or  any  other  executes  the  offender,  or  if 
he  is  killed  without  the  authority  of  law,  it  is  felony. 

In  cafe  a  man  condemned  to  die,  come  to  life  after  he  is  hanged, 
as  the  judgment  is  not  executed  till  he  is  dead,  he  ought  to  be  hung 
tip  again.  The  body  of  a  traitor,  or  felon,  is  forfeited  to  the  king 
by  the  execution  a 

EXECUTIONE  facienda,  a  writ  commanding  execution  of  a 
judgment. 

EXECUTiONE/anVtrffa  in  uiitkernamium,  lies  for  taking  the  cattle 
of  one  who  had  formerly  conveyed  out  of  the  county  the  cattle  of 
another. 

Executione  judicii,  in  law,  a  writ  diredfed  to  the  judge  of  an 
inferior  court,  to  do  execution  upon  a  judgment  therein,  or  to  return 
fome  r^afonable  caufe  wherefore  he  delays  the  execution. 

If  execution  be  nor  done  on  the  firft  writ,  an  alias  (hall  iffue,  and 
a pluries,  w  ith  this  claufe,  vel  caufam  nobis  fignijices  quare,  See.  And 
if,  on  this  laft  writ,  execution  be  not  done,  or  fome  reafonable  caufe 
returned  for  it’s  being  fo  delayed,  the  party  fhall  have  an  attachment 
againft  hith  who  ought  to  have  done  the  execution ,  returnable  in  the 
Court  <>f  king’s  bench,  or  common  pleas. 

,  EXECUTIVE  pozver,  Jupreme ,  is  bv  the  conftitution  of  thefe 
kingdoms  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  the  king  or  queen,  for  the  time 
Wing.  See  Crown. 

EXECU  TOR,  in  law,  a  perfon  appointed  by  another’s  laft  will 
and  teftament  to  have  the  execution  of  the  fame  after  his  deceafe, 
and  the  difpofing  of  the  teftator’s  goods  and  effedts  according  to  the 

intent  of  the  will. 

The  law  accounts  an  executor  one  perfon  with  the  party  whofe 
txecutor  he  is  ;  having  all  the  advantages  of  adtion,  and  being  fubjed 
to  the  fame  adlions  as  the  deceafed. 

Hence,  as  an  executor  derives  his  power  wholly  from  the  will,  he 
tnay  releafe  a  debt,  or  do  any  thing  as  executor ,  before  probate  of  the 
will,  provided  he  afterwards  proves  it:  however,  to  maintain  adions 
for  debts,  he  muft  fhew  the  teftament  proved.  Hemayimin'diately 
take  the  goods,  or  give  power  to  another  to  feize  them  for  him. 

A  perfon  capable  of  making  an  executor ,  either  makes  one,  two, 
three,  or  mote ;  and  he  may  appoint  that  one  fhall  be  his  executor 
for  one  year,  and  another  for  another.  If  he  appoints  executors  only 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  they  are  eiapftd,  the  ordinary 
jnay  grant  adminiftraticn  of  the  goods  ;  as  he  may  do,  till  the  power 
of  executors  take  place.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  where  there  is  no 
executor,  there  is  properly  no  will  ;  and  where  there  is  no  will  there 
can  be  no  executors;  but  this  only  regards  goods;  for  where  lands  in 
fee  are  devifed,  it  is  a  goodwill,  though  no  executor  be  named  therein. 

An  executor  may  either  accept  or  refufe  the  executorfhip  ;  but  after 
he  has  accepted  the  office,  he  fhall  not  refufe  the  fame,  nor  take  it 
up  after  refufal.  If  any  one  of  the  feveral  executors  prove  the  will, 
it  will  ferve  for  all  ;  fo  that  the  reft  may  at  any  time  after  join  with 
him  and  intermeddle  with  theeflate.  When  any  adion  is  brought, 
it  muft  be  in  the  name  of  all  the  executors ,  notwithffanding  fome  of 
them  may  not  ad  ;  but  in  any  adion  commenced  againft  them,  he 
only  that  adminifters  is  to  be  fued.  The  poffeffion  of  one  executor  is 
held  to  be  poffeffion  of  them  all ;  and  mod  ads  done  by  or  to  one, 
are  deemed  done  by  or  to  all  of  them. 

If  no  fuit  is  commenced  againft  him,  the  executor  may  pay  any  one 
creditor  in  equal  degree  his  whole  debt,  though  he  has  nothing  left 
for  the  reft ;  for,  without  a  fuit  commenced,  the  executor  has  no 
legal  notice  of  the  debt.  After  the  debts,  the  executor  is  tc  pay  the 
legacies,  which  he  is  to  pay  as  far  as  his  affets  will  extend;  but  lie 
may  not  give  himfelf  the  preference  herein,  as  in  the  cafe  of  debts. 
In  cafe  of  a  deficiency  of  affets,  all  the  general  legacies  muft  abate 
proportionably,  in  onler  to  pay  the  debts;  but  a  fpecific  legacy,  as 
of  a  piece  of  plate,  houfe,  &c.  is  not  to  abate  at  all,  uniefs  there  be 
not  fufficient  without  it.  If  the  legatees  have  been  paid  their  lega¬ 
cies,  and  debts  come  in  more  than  enough  to  exhauft  the  refiduum, 
they  are  afterwards  bound  to  refund  a  rateable  part.  See  Leg  acy, 
and  Donation  caufa  mortis. 

When  all  the  debts  and  legacies  are  difeharged,  the  furplus  or 
refiduum  muft  be  paid  to  the  refiduary  legatee,  if  any  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  will ;  if  there  be  none,  it  was  formerly  underftood  to 
belong  to  the  executor ;  but  it  feems  to  be  now  the  general  opinion, 
that,  if  there  be  an  exprefs  legacy  given  to  an  executor,  and  no 
devifeof  the  furplus,  fuch  furplus  (hall  not  go  to  the  executor,  but 
be  difpofed  of  to  the  next  of  kin,  according  to  the  ftatute  of  diftribu- 
tions ;  the  executor  ftanding  on  the  fame  footing  as  an  alminis- 
trator.  See  Intestate. 

Where  no  exprefs  legacy  is  given  to  the  executor,  the  furplus  fhall 
go  to  the  executor,  if  not  otherwife  difpofed  of  by  will.  When 
there  arc  feveral  executors,  and  fome  of  them  are  dead,  the  legatary 
muft  fue  the  furviving  executors,  and  not  the  executors  or  adminif- 
trators  of  thofe  that  are  dead.  And  if  ail  the  executors  are  dead,  he 
muft  fue  the  executors  or  adminiftrators  of  thofe  that  died  laft,  and 
not  thofe  of  the  reft. 

Executor  de  Jon  tort,  or  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong,  a  perfon 
that  takes  upon  him  the  office  of  an  executor  by  ntrufion,  without 
being  fo  conftituted  by  the  teftator,  or  appointed  by  the  ordinary  to 
No.  72.  Vol.  II. 
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adminifter.  Such  a  perfon  is  chargeable  to  the  rightful  executor,  as 

a‘  o  to  a  the  teftator  s  creditors  and  legatees,  fo  far  as  the  goods 
amount  to  which  he  wrongfully  poffeffed. 

EXECUTORY,  in  law,  is  where  an  eftate  in  fee,  that  is  made 
y  eei  or  fine,  is  to  be  executed  afterwards  by  entry,  livery,  or  writ. 

ea  es  or  years,  annuities,  conditions,  &c.  are  termed  inheiitances 
executory. 

Executory  Devise,  is  when  the  fee  by  devife  is  Vefted  in  any 
per  on,  and  is  to  be  vefted  in  another  upon  contingency.  In  ail 
cafes  of  executory  devifes,  the  eftates  defeend  until  the  contingencies 
happen. 

ft  he  remainder  of  a  fee  may  not  be  limited  by  the  fules  of  law 
after  a  fee-fimple,  uniefs  fuch  eftate  depends  upon  a  contingency  or 
is  conditional,  when  it  may  take  place  as  an  executory  devife.  Ex * 
ecutory  devifes  of  terms  of  years  ought  to  arife  within  thecompafs  of 
one  life. 


EXEMPLAR,  a  mode),  or  original,  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

Exemplar  alfo  denotes  the  idea,  or  image,  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  the  artift,  whereby  he  conducts  his  work. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  of  letters  patent,  a  tranfeript  or  duplicate 
ot  them,  made  from  the  inrolment  thereof,  and  fealed  with  the  great 
feal  of  England. 

1  hefe  exemplifications  are  by  ftatute  equally  effectual,  and  may  be 
pleaded  as  well  as  the  originals. 

One  may  exemplify  a  patent  under  the  great  feal  in  chancery  ;  alfo 
any  record,  or  judgment,  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  under 
the  feal  of  each  court,  which  exemplipcations  may  be  given  in  evidence 
to  a  jury. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONS,  in  law,  is  a  writ  granted  for  the 
excmplif  cation  of  any  original  record. 

EXEMPTION,  a  privilege  or  difpenfation,  whereby  a  perfon  is 
excepted  out  of  fome  general"  rule. 

Exemption  is  particularly  applied  to  churches,  chapels,  and  mo- 
naileries,  which  have  a  privilege  given  them  by  the  popes,  or  princes, 
whereby  they  are  exempted  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bifhop,  or 
ordinary. 

The  council  of  Conftance  revoked  all  exemptionst  to  reftore  to  the 
general  law,  weakened  and  diminifhed  by  relaxation  of  feveral  ages, 
it’s  ancient  force  and  vigour,  and  make  it  every  where  obtain  in  all 
it’s  latitude. 

The  council  of  Trent  prohibited,  and  declared  them  null  for  the 
future  ;  confirming  only  fuch  as  were  well  foundend  on  legal  con* 
cefiions  from  the  holy  fee. 

Exemption,  in  law,  denotes  a  privilege  to  be  free  from  fervice 
or  appearance ;  thus,  knights,  clergymen,  &c.  are  exempted  from 
appearing  at  the  county  courts  by  ftatute,  and  peers  from  ferving  on 
inquefts.  Perfons  feventy  years  of  age,  apothecaries,  &c.  are  alfo 
exempted  by  law  from  ferving  on  juries,  and  juftices  of  peace,  attor- 
nies,  &c.  from  parifh  offices. 

EXERCISE,  is  fuch  an  agitation  of  the  body  as  produces  faiutary 
effects  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

Exercife,  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  the  body  in  due  plight ;  without  exercife  the  juices  will  thicken, 
the  nerves  relax,  the  joints  ftiffen  ;  and,  on  thefe  di forders,  chronical 
difeafes  and  a  crazy  old  age  will  enfue.  The  body  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fyftem  of  tubes  and  glands  admirably  adapted  throughout, 
as  a  proper  engine  for  the  foul  to  work  with.  Exercife  ferments  the 
humours,  caffs  them  into  their  proper  channel,  throws  off  redun¬ 
dancies,  and  helps  nature  in  thofe  fecret  diftributions,  without  which 
the  body  cannot  fubfift  in  it’s  vigour,  nor  the  foul  a6t  with  chearful- 
nefs.  Had  not  exercife  been  abfolutely  neceffary  for  our  well-being, 
nature  would  not  have  given  fuch  an  adtivity  to  the  limbs  of  the 
body,  and  fuch  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as  neceffarily  produce  thofe 
compreflions,  extenfions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  motions 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  tubes  and  glands. 
And,  that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to  fuch  an  exercife  of  the 
body,  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and  raiment,  are  not  to  be  come 
at,  without  the  toil  of  the  hands,  and  fweat  of  the  brow. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  thofe  organs  of  the  body  which  are  moft 
ufed,  always  become  the  ffrongeft.  T.  hus  the  legs,  feet,  and  thighs 
of  chairmen,  the  arms  and  hands  of  watermen,  the  back  and  fhoul- 
ders  of  porters,  grow  thick  and  ffrong  by  ufe.  Ot  all  the  kinds  of 
exercife  there  is  none  which  conduces  fo  much  to  the  health,  and  is 
every  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  as  that  of  riding,  which  is 
lefs  laborious  and  expenfive  of  fpirits  than  any  other.  Dr.  Sydenham 
is  very  lavifii  in  it’s  praifes.  Dr.  Mead  too  recommends  it  in  the 
conclufion  of  his  Monita  id  Prcecepta. 

The  exercife  of  a  foldier  may  be  confidered  under  three  heads  ;  the 
firft  relating  to  his  duty,  the  fecond  to  his  living  more  commodioufly, 
and  the  third  to  his  diverfions. 

The  firlf,  confiding  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of  his  arms,  will  be  no 
lefs  the  means  of  preferving  health,  than  of  making  him  expert  in 
his  duty  ;  and  frequent  returns  of  this,  early  and  before  the  fun  grows 
hot,  will  be  made  more  advantageous  than  repeating  it  feldom,  and 
flaying  too  lung  out  at  a  time  ;  for  a  camp  affording  little  conveni¬ 
ence  for  refrefhment,  all  u  11  neceffary  fatigue  i  ro  be  avoided. 

As  to  the  fecond  article,  cutting  boughs  for  ihading  the  tents, 
making  trenches  round  them  for  carrying  off  the  water,  airing  the 
ftraw,  cleaning  th«.ir  clothes  and  accoutrements,  and  afliftifig  in  the 
bufinels  of  the  mefs,  ought  to  be  no  difagreeab'e  exercife  to  the  men 

for  fome  part  of  the  day.  . 

Laftly,  as  to  diverfions,  the  men  muft  be  encouraged  to  them  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  or  by  fmall  premiums  to  thofe 
who  fhall  excel  in  any  kind  of  fpurts,  as  fhall  be  judged  molt  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  ;  but  herein  great  caution  is  neceffary,  not  to  allow 
them  to  fatigue  themfelves  too  much,  efpeciaily  in  hot  weather,  or 
fickly  times  ;  and  above  all,  that  their  clothes  be  kept  dry,  wet 

clothes  being  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  camp-difeafes. 

10  G  EXERCISE, 
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Exercise,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  the  ranging  a  body  of  fol- 
diers  in  form  of  battle,  and  making  them  praCtife  the  feyeral  mo¬ 
tions,  and  military  evolutions,  with  the  diverfe  management  of  their 
arms,  &c.  to  make,  or  keep  them  expert  therein,  againft  occafion. 

This  is  what  Vegetius,  and  other  Latin  writers,  call  meditatio. 

Exercise,  infantry ,  or  'manual,  confifts  in  the  obfervance  of  cer¬ 
tain  words  of  command  appointed  for  this  purpofe.  When  a  regi¬ 
ment  is  drawn  up,  or  paraded  for  exercife,  the  men  are  placed  three 
deep,  either  by  companies,  or  divided  into  platoons,  with  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  on  the  right.  When  foldiers  are  drawn  up  for  exercifey  the 
ranks  and  files  fhould  be  exattly  even,  and  each  foldier  Ihould  be 
inftrudted  to  carry  his  arms  well,  to  keep  his  firelock  heady  and 
even  upon  his  fhoulder,  with  the  right  hand  hanging  down,  and  the 
whole  body  without  conftraint.  The  diftances  between  the  files 
muft  be  equal,-  and  the  ranks  eight  feet  diftant  from  each  other. 
Every  motion  fhould  be  performed  with  life,  and  the  greateft  exa£t  - 
nefs  obferved  in  all  firings,  wheelings,  and  marching;  and  therefore 
a  regiment  fhould  never  be  under  arms  longer  than  two  hours. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  command  at  the  manual  exercife 
of  a  foot-foldier : 

I.  Poife  your  firelock.  2.  Cock  your  firelock.  3.  Prefent.  4. 
Fire.  5.  Half-cock  your  firelock.  6 j  Handle  your  cartridge.  7. 
Prime.  8.  Shut  your  pans.  9.  Charge  with  cartridge.  10.  Draw 
your  rammer.  1 1 .  Run  down  your  charge.  1 2.  Return  your  ram¬ 
mer.  13.  Shoulder  your  firelock.  14.  Reft  your  firelock.  15. 
Order  your  firelock.  16.  Ground  your  firelock.  17.  Take  up 
your  firelock.  1 8.  Reft  your  firelock.  19.  Shoulder  your  firelock. 
20.  Secure  your  firelock.  2r.  Shoulder  your  firelock.  22.  Fix 
your  bayonet.  23.  Shoulder  your  firelock.  24.  Prefent  your  arms. 
25.  To  the  right  face  (note,  at  the  end  of  this,  he  fleers  back,  and 
comes  down  to  the  prefent ).  26.  To  the  right  face.  27.  To  the 

right  about  face.  28.  To  the  left  face  (he  comes  down  to  the  pre¬ 
fent,  as  before).  '  29.  To  the.  left  face.  30.  To  the  left  about  face 
(coming  to  the  left  about,  inftead  of  to  the  left).  31.  Shoulder  your 
firelock.  32-  Charge  your  bayonet.  33.  Shoulder  your  firelock. 
34.  Advance  your  arms.  35.  Shoulder  your  firelock.  36.  Prime 
and  load. 

Exercise,  cavalry,  is  of  two  forts ;  on  horfeback  and  on  foot. 
When  a  regiment  is  formed  into  fquadrons,  the  ranks  are  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  the  files  muft  keep 
boot-top  to  boot-top.  In  all  wheelings,  the  flank  which  wheels, 
muft  come  about  in  full  gallop. 

Exercise,  artillery,  is  (he  method  of  teaching  the  regiments  of 
artillery  the  ufe  and  practice  of  all  the  various  machines  of  war,  as 
of  the  light  field-pieces,  of  the  garrifon  and  battering  artillery,  of 
the  mortar  and  howitz.  See  Exercife  of  Guns. 

Exercise,  in  a  naval  fenfe,  is  the  preparatory  pra&ice  of  ma- 
naging  the  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  in  order  to  make  the  fh ip’s  crew 
perfectly  fkilled  therein,  fo  as  to  diredt  it’s  execution  fuccefsfully  in 
time  cf  battle.  The  words  of  command  introduced,  during  the  late 
war,  for  the  exercife  of  the  great  guns,  are  the  following  :  Silence ; 
cafl  loofe  your  guns ;  level  your  guns ;  take  out  your  tompi  >ns  • 
run  out  your  guns ;  prime  ;  point  your  guns ;  fire ;  fpunge  your 
guns  ;  load  with  cartridge  ;  foot  your  guns  ;  put  in  your  tompions  j 
houfe  your  guns  ;  and  fecure  your  guns. 

Exercises  are  alfo  underftood  of  what  young  gentlemen  learn  in 
the  academies  and  riding-fchools ;  fuch  as  fencing,  dancing,  riding 
the  great  horfe,  &c.  ^  0 

EXERGUE,  among  antiquarians,  a  little  fpace  around  or  with¬ 
out  the  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the  infeription,  cypher,  device, 
date,  &c. 

EXFOLIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  furgeons  for  the  fealing  of  a 
bone,  or  it’s  rifing  and  feparating  into  thin  lamina  or  leaves.  Any 
part  of  the  furface  of  the  cranium,  that  has  been  bared,  is  liable  to 
exfoliation :  the  wound  muft  not  be  too  much  Hopped,  but  left  at 
liberty  to  recover  itfelf. 

EXFOLIATIVE  trepan ,  is  ufed  for  raifing  the  flakes  or  feales 
of  a  bone  one  after  another. 

EX  GRAVI  querela,  in  law,  is  a  writ,  that  lies  for  theperfon 
to  whom  any  lands  or  tenement  in  fee  aredevifed  by  will,  and  the 
heir  of  the  devifor  enters  thereon,  and  detains  them  from  thedevifee. 
Alfo,  where  a  perfon  devifes  fuch  lands  to  another  in  tail  with  the 
remainder  over  in  fee:  here  if  the  tenant  in  tail  enter,  and  is  feifed 
by  force  of  the  intail,  and  afterwards  he  dies  without  iftue,  the  per¬ 
fon  in  remainder,  or  reverfion,  may  bring  this  writ  to  execute  the 
devife.  See  Devise. 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all  effluvia  or  fleams  raifed 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  form  of  vapour.  Some,  indeed, 
diflinguifh  exhalations  from  vapours  ;  expreffing  by  the  former,  all 
fleams  emitted  from  folid  bodies,  as  earth,  fire,  fulphur,  falts,  mi¬ 
nerals,  &c.  and  by  the  latter,  the  fleams  raifed  from  water,  and  other 
fluids.  Exhalations,  therefore,  according  to  them,  are  dry,  fubtile 
corpufcles,  or  effluvia,  which  are  loofened  and  freed  from  hard  earthy 
bodies,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  agitation  of  the  air,  or  the 
like  caufes  ;  and,  being  blended  in  the  atmofphere  with  the  moift 

vapours,  help  to  conftitute  or  form  clouds  and  meteors.  See  Cloud, 
&c.  J 

•  ^ RUSTED  receiver,  aglafs,  or  other  veffel,  out  of  which  the 
air  has  been  drawn  by  means  of  an  air-pump. 

EXHAUSTIONS,  in  mathematics,  a  method  in  frequent  ufe 
among  the  ancient  mathematicians,  as  Euclid,  Archimedes,  &c. 
that  proves  the  equality  of  two  magnitudes,  by  a  deduction  adabfur- 
um\\ !nr  hj'PPofing  that,  if  one  be  greater  or  lefs  than  the  other,  there 

would  follow  an  abfurdity. 

Si$  'u  f°unded  uP°n  what  Euclid  faith  in  his  tenth  book,  viz. 

1  hat  thofe  quantities,  whole  difterence  is  lefs  than  any  aftignable 
®ne,  are  equal.  For  if  they  were  unequal,  be  the  difference  ever 
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fo  fmall,  vet,  it  may  be  fo  multiplied,  as  to  become  greater  than 
either  of  them  :  if  not  fo,  then  it  is  really  nothing. 

On  this  foundation  they  demonflrate,  that  if  a  regular  polygon  of 
infinite  fides  be  inferibed  in,  or  circuinfcribed  about  a  circle.;  the 
fpace  that  is  the  difference  between  the  circle  and  the  polygon  will, 
by  degrees,  be  quite  exhaujled,  and  the  circle  be  equal  to  the  poly- 
gon.  ' 

EXHIBITION,  exhibitio ,  in  our  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  an  al* 
lowance  of  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  was  cuftoitiary  among  the  reli¬ 
gious  appropriators  of  churches,  who  ufually  made  it  to  the  depend¬ 
ing  vicar.  The  benefactions  fettled  for  the  maintaining  of  fcholars 
in  the  univerfities,  not  depending  oh  the  foundation,  are  alfo  called 
exhibitions. 

EXHORTATION,  in  rhetoric,  differs  only  frortl  fuajion ,  in 
that  the  latter  principally  endeavours  to  convince  the  underflandingj 
and  the  former  to  work  on  the  affections. 

EXIGENCE,  or  Exigency,  that  which  a  thing  requires,  of 
which  is  expedient  and  fuitable  thereto* 

EXIGENT,  in  law,  a  unit  which  lies  where  the  defendant,  'in  a 
perfonal  aftion,  cannot  be  found,  nor  any  thing  of  his  w  ithin  the 
county,  whereby  to  be  attached,  or  diltrained.  It  is  direfled  to  the 
fheriff,  ordering  him  to  proclaim  and  call  the  party  five  county-court 
days  fucceflively,  and  charge  him  to  appear,  under  pain  of  outlawry. 
The  fame  writ  alfo  lies  in  an  indi&ment  of  felony,  where  the  party 
indi&ed  cannot  be  found. 

EXILE,  among  the  Romans,  properly  fignified  an  interdi£lion 
or  exclufion  from  water  and  fire  ;  which  amounted  to  banish* 
MEnt.  See  that  article. 

Exile  fometimes  alfo  implies  the  relegating  a  perfon  into  a  place 
whence  he  is  not  permitted  to  remove  without  leave* 

Honourable  exile  is  ufed,  figuratively,  for  an  office  or  employment 
which  obliges  a  man  to  refide  in  fome  remote  or  difagreeable  place. 
A  refidence  or  embalfy  in  fome  barbarous  country,  is  alfo  a  fort  of 
exile. 

EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  a  thing  has  an  aClual  effence,  or  il 

fa  id  to  be,  ejje. 

The  notion  of  exijlence  is  applicable  not  Only  to  a  created  but  all 
uncreated  fubftance  :  but  it  muft  be  added,  that  the  exijlence  of  ere* 
ated  fubftances,  and  efpecially  corporeal  ones,  implies  a  refpedf  to 
place,  time,  and  even  an  efficient  caufe  ;  whence  the  fchool men  ge¬ 
nerally  define  it,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  formerly  and  extrinfically 
without  [extra]  it’s  caufes,  and  that  here,  and  now. 

Exijlence  and  effence  come  very  near  the  nature  of  each  other ;  in 
effeCt,  they  only  differ  in  that  we  have  different  manners  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  the  fame  thing. 

For,  1.  Effence  is  ufually  explained  either  by  the  firft,  nobleft, 
and  radical  attribute  of  the  thing,  e.  gr.  that  of  body,  byextenfion; 
that  of  mind,  by  thinking,  &c.  or  by  fpecifying  all  the  intrinfic  at¬ 
tributes;  and  exijlence,  either  by  fpecifying  all  place,  and  all  time, 
as  in  that  of  God  ;  or  by  fpecifying  fome  definite  place,  and  time, 
together  with  the  caufe,  as  in  the  creatures. 

2.  The  foundation  and  occafion  of  this  diftindlion  is  this  ;  that 
effence  belongs  to  the  queftion,  fVhat  is  it  ?  £>uid  ejl?  but  exijlence 
to  the  queftion,  Is  it?  An  ejl? 

3.  Exijlence  neceffarily  pre-fuppofes  effence,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  without  it ;  but  effence  may  be  conceived  without  exijlence; 
in  that  effence  belongs  equally  to  thing!  that  are  in  potentia,  and  in 
a£lu  ;  but  exijlence  only  to  thofe  in  aftu.  Note,  however,  that  this 
does  not  obtain  in  God,  about  whofe  nature  and  effence  the  mind 
cannot  think  without  conceiving  his  exijlence. 

We  have  divers  ways  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  exijlence 
of  things.  Our  own  exijlence  we  know  by  intuition  ;  the  exijlence 
of  a  God,  by  demonftranon  ;  and  that  of  other  things,  by  fenfation. 

As  for  our  own  exijlence,  we  perceive  it  fo  plainly,  that  it  neither 
needs,  nor  is  it  capable  of  any  proof.  I  think,  I  reafon,  I  feel 
pleafure  and  pain  ;  can  any  of  thefe  be  more  evident  to  me  than  my 
own  exijlence?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes 
me  perceive  my  own  exijlence,  and  will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  it.  If 
I  know  1  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  a  perception  of  the  thing  doubting, 
as  of  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt :  experience  then  convinces 
us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exijlence  ;  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  our  own  exijlence ,  Mr.  Locke  deduces  his 
demonftration  of  a  God. 

As  to  the  exijlence  of  fpirits,  Mr.  Locke  allows,  that  our  having 
ideas  of  them  does  not  make  us  know  that  any  fuch  things  do  exilt 
without  us;  or  that  there  are  any  finite  fpirits,  or  any  other  fpiri- 
tual  beings,  but  God.  We  have  ground  from  revelation,  and  fe- 
veral  other  reafons,  to  believe  with  affurance  that  there  are  fuch 
creatures;  but  our  fenfes  being  notable  to  difeover  them,  we  want 
the  means  of  knowing  their  particular  exijlence  ;  for  we  can  no  more 
know  that  there  are  finite  fpirits  really  exifting  by  the  idea  we  have 
of  fuch  beings,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies  or  centaurs, 
he  can  come  to  know  that  things  anfwering  to  thofe  ideas  do  really 
exijl. 

EXIT,  properly  expreffes  the  departure  of  a  player  from  off  the 
flage,'when  he  has  aCted  his  part. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  exprefs  any  kind  of 
departure,  even  death. 

EX1TUS,  in  law,  ijfues,  the  yearly  rents  or  profits  of  lands  or 
tenements.  See  Issue,  &c. 

EXOCCETUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties,  of  the  order 
of  abdominales  in  the  Linnsean  fyltem,  and  in  the  Artedian,  of  the 
malacopterygious  or  foft-finned  kind  ;  the  characters  of  which  are 
thefe:  the  branchioftege  membrane  contains  ten  bones,  four  of 
which  are  broad,  and  are  covered  by  the  opercula  of  the  gills,  and 
all  of  them  are  very  difficult  to  be  counted.  The  peCloral  fins  are 
very  long :  there  is  but  one  fin  on  the  back,  and  that  is  placed 
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toward  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  fcales  are  large.  Artedi  and 
JLinnanis  enumerate  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus.  When  purfued 
by  any  fith  of  prey,  it  fprings  into  the  air,  where  it  not  only  fuf- 
pend's  itfelf,  but  moves  very  nimbly  forwards  by  means  of  it’s  long 
fins,  fo  long  as  they  continue  wet.  See  Plate  61,  and  the  article 
Flying-$6. 

EXODIUM,  s^j'Stcv,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  was  one  of 
the  four  parts  or  divifions  of  a  tragedy. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  going  out,  digrcfiion, 

ef  si  and  cSo;,  way,  road.  Feftus,  lib.  v.  calls  it  exit  us. 

The  exodium  was  fo  much  of  the  piece  as  included  the  cataflrophe 
and  unravelling  of ‘  the  plot;  which  cataflrophe,  &c.  in  pieces  re¬ 
gularly  compofed,  always  began  after  the  lad  finging  of  the  chorus, 
anfwerirtg  nearly  to  our  fourth  and  fifth  afts.  See  Catastrophe 
'and  Chorus. 

Exodium,  among  the  Romans,  was  pretty  nearly  what  farces 
•are  with  us.  After  the  tragedy  was  over,  came  a  patcmime  on 
!the  dage,  called  the  exo diarius,  who,  by  his  grimace,  jelting,  and 
^buffoonery,  diverted  the  people,  compoled  their  minds,  and  wiped 
:away  the  tears  which  the  tragic  fpeftacle  had  occafioned  tube  fhcd. 

Exodium  (in  the  Hebrew  text  JTIJty)  fignifies,  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  eighth  day  of  the  feafl  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is  fatd, 
had  a  fpecial  view  to  the  commemoration  pf  the  exodus,  or  depar¬ 
ture  out  of  Egypt. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tedament ;  being  the 
feeond  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  Greek  E£o5©--,  going  out,  or  departure  of 
the  children  of  Ifrad,  from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  the  hiftory  of  which 
is  delivered  in  this  book,  together  with  the  many  miracles  wrought 
on  that  occafion. 

EX  OFFICIO,  among  lawyers,  fignifies  the  power  a  perfon 
%as,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain  afts  without  being  applied 

to. 

.There  was  formerly  an  oath  ex  officio ,  whereby  a  fuppofed  of¬ 
fender  whs  compelled,  in  the  ecclefiadical  court,  to  confefs,  accufe, 
or  clear  himfelf  of  a  crime  ;  but  this  law  is  repealed. 

EXOMPHALUS,  in  furgery,  is  a  hernia,  or  kind  of  rupture, 
that  exibits  a  praeternatural  tumor  or  protuberance  at  the  navel. 

The  word  is  derived  from  si,  and  c/x(pciX©^,  the  navel. 

This  rupture  is  owing  to  a  protrulion  of  the  intedlne,  or  omentum, 
Or  both  of  them,  at  the  navel,  and  rarely  happens  to  be  tfte  fubjeft 
of  an  operation  ;  for  though  the  cafe  is  common,  yet  mod;  of  them 
are  gradually  formed  from  very  fmall  beginnings,  and  if  they  do 
not  return  into  the  abdomen  upon  lying  down,  in  all  probability 
they  adhere  without  any  great  inconvenience  tothe  patient,  until  fome 
time  or  other  an  inflammation  falls  upon  the  intedines,  which  foon 
brings  on  a  mortification  and  death  ;  unlefs,  by  great  chance,  the 
mortified  part  feparates  from  the  found  one,  leaving  it’s  extremity 
to  perform  the  office  of  an  anus  :  in  this  emergency,  however,  we 
think  it  advifeable  to  attempt  the  reduftion,  if  called  in  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  though  the  univerfal  adh'efion  of  the  fac  and  it’s  contents 
•are  a  great  obdacle  to  the  fuccefs :  the  indance  in  which  it  is  moll 
likely  to  anfwer,  is,  when  the  rupture  is  owing  to  any  drain,  or  fud- 
den  jerk,  and  is  attended  with  thofe  diforders  which  follow  upon  the 
ilrangulation  of  a  gut. 

In  this  cafe,  having  tried  all  other  means  in  vain,  the  operation 
5s  abfolutely  necelfary  ;  which  may  be  thus  performed :  make  the 
incifion  fomewhat  above  the  tumor,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  navel, 
through  the  membrana  adipofa  ;  and  then  emptying  the  fac  of  it’s 
•water,  or  mortified  omentum,  dilate  the  ring  with  the  fame  crooked 
inife,  conduced  on  your  finger ;  after  this  return  the  intedines  and 
omentum  into  the  abdomen,  and  drefs  the  wound  without  making 
any  ligature-,  but  of  the  (kin  only. 

LXONEIROSIS,  (from  si,  out  of,  and  mips,  dream,)  a  noc¬ 
turnal  pollution,  or  emiffion  of  the  femen  in  dreams.  Happening 
farely,  it  is  deemed  a  dgn  of,,  redundant  vigour ;  but  if  frequently, 
It  indicates  weaknefies  of  the  feminal  veffels. 

EXOPHTHALMIA,  (of  si,  out,  and  eye)  in  fur¬ 

gery,  a  protuberance  of  the  eye  out  of  it’s  natural  pofition. 

EXORCISM,  a  ceremony  confiding  of  prayers  and  conjurations 
to  drive  the  devil  out  of  perfons  poffeiTed,  or  for  the  removal  of  any 
danger  or  difeafes  from  man  or  bead,  and  to  dedroy  vermin  and 
noxious  animals. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  si,  out  of,  and 

Cjx©-’#  an  oath  or  religious  ceremony. 

The  ufe  of  .exorcijm  is  almod  as  ancient  as  the  church :  it  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  fuperdition  of  the  Romiffi  church,  for 
which  fhe  hath  appointed  many  ridiculous  ceremonies  in  her  rituals. 
The  Romanids  not  only  exorcife  demoniacs,  but  likewife  houfes  and 
other  places  which  are  haunted,  as  it  is  called  j  and  this  is  done  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  exorcijm  of  perfons. 

The  ancient  heathens  praftifec \exorcifms,  but  they  were  performed 
by  the  old  women  only,  who,  gadding  from  houfe  to  houfe,  ufed 
to  fprinkle  them  with  ludral  water,  and  lay  the  fpirits  by  certain 
forms,  with  fome  very  whimfical  and  ridiculous  ceremonies.  The 
.modern  heathens  of  the  Eail  and  Wed  Indies  havealfo  feverrl  cere¬ 
monies  among  them  for  cading  out  devils  and  hobgoblins. 

EXORCISTS,  an  order  of  men,  in  the  ancient  church,  whofe 
employment  it  was  to  exorcje  or  cad  out  devils. 

The  term  is  likewife  applied  to  a  prelate,  or  to  a  pried  delegated 
by  a  prelate,  who  aftually  exorcifes  a  perfon  polTeded. 

It  is  a  difpute  among  divines,  whether  the  Greeks  ever  had  fuch 
an  order  as  that  of  exorcitl. 

EXORDIUM,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  introduftion,  preamble,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  any  difeourfe,  ferving  to  prepare  the  audience  for  what  is 
to  follow.  * 

The  Word  is  Latin,  and  derived  from  ex,  out  of,  and  ordior,  to 
begin. 
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fault  into  which  the  ancients  have  very  often  fallen,  to 
a .n  exordium  that  has  no  relation  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand  :  iQ 


It  is  a 
make 

ffinn|1|ChGireKkS  Tk  Tore  likerty  than  the  Latins^  The  exordium 
ab0UrTd  n  lth  great  care>  whence  Tully  calls  it  difficillima 
nhors  •' 'ft  l  [  ' ij1  be  ^mP'e>  anc*  free  from  too  bold  meta- 
f  u‘  Krtty  T  ^ould  not  be  t0°  much  ra'frd.  nor  fhould  it  run 
a.  a  5  was  forbidden  to  make  exordiums  in  the  Areopagus 
r  rn  le.I|S’  aS  1S  30  ar*fl  imperceptible  manner  of  prepof- 

inft  aU  .ien<re’  There  are  two  kinds  of  exordiums,  the  one 

torma,»  the  other  vehement  and  abrupt.  In  the  fird,  the 
, 'jfjj  !f  PrePared  and  conducted  bv  due  and  eafy  deps,  or  the  perfon 
adureded  has  fome  compliment  paid  him  ;  thus  St.  Paul:  “  I  think 
ye  appy,  king  Agrippa,  becaufe  I  (hall  anfwer  for  myfelf  this 
day  before  thee,  touching  all  the  things  whereof  I  am  accufed  by 
e  JevV!>>  especially,  becaufe  I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  cuf- 
toms  and  quedions  which  are  among  the  Jews.”  In  the  feeond,  the 
orator  breaks  out  upon  his  audience  at  once,  as  if  feized  with  fome 
udden  pa  (non.  Such  is  that  exordium  of  Jeremiah,  “  O  earth! 
earth  .  earth  !  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  !”  Jer.  xxii.  29.  Abrupt 

donation  ^  pr°per  °n  occafions  of  extraordinary  joy,  in- 

EXOSTOSIS,  (from  out,  and  oceov,  a  bone,)  in  anatomy,  is 
properly  an  acute  eminence  or  excrefcence,  pufhing  preternaturally 
a  ove  the  bone,  but  creating  fometitnes  no  difturbance,  pain,  or 
detorrmty,  and  unaccompanied  with  a  caries  or  Ipina  ventofa.  When 
t  is  is  the  cafe,  it  is  always  bed  to  let  it  alone  ;  for  the  attempt  to 
remedy  often  proves  much  worfe  than  the  difeafe  ;  and  by  laying  the 
bone  bare,  a  caries,  or  other  inconvenience  is  brought  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  this  diforder  occafions  pain  or  dTormity,  or  im¬ 
pedes  any  aftion,  or  produces  other  mifehief,  it  may  be  remedied 
by  taking  off  the  protuberant  part  of  the  bone  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  cafes  of  the  spina  ventofa. 

.  a  term  properly  fignifying  foreign,  or  extraneous, 

1.  e.  brought  trom  a  remote  or  drange  country.  In  which  fenfe  we 
(ometimes  fay,  exotic,  or  barbarous  terms  or  words,  See. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  six,  sixOsv,  extra ,  without, 
on  the  outfide. 

Exotic  is  chiefly  applied  to  plants  which  are  natives  of  foreign 
countries,  particularly  thofe  brought  from  the  Eafl  and  Wed  Indies, 
and  which  do  not  naturally  grow  in  Europe. 

The  generality  of  exotics,  or  exotic  plants,  do  not  thrive  in  Eng¬ 
land  without  lome  peculiar  care  and  culture  ;  they  require  the 
warmth  of  their  own  climates  ;  whence  the  ufe  of  hot-beds,  glafs- 
fiames,  green-houfes,  &c.  See  Green-/w//£,  and  Stove. 

Dr.  Lider  makes  exotic  difeafes  to  confidof,  1 .  The  plague,  which 
is  properly  a  difeafe  of  Alia,  where  it  is  epidemic.  2.  The  fmall- 
pox,  which  is  an  oriental  difeafe,  and  not  known  to  Europe,  or 
even  Afia  Minor  or  Africa,  till  a  fpice  trade  was  opened  to  the  re- 
moted  part  of  the  Indies,  whence  it  originally  came,  and  where  it 
dill  rages  more  cruelly  than  among  us.  3.  The  griping  of  the  guts , 
which  he  takes  for  a  difeafe  peculiar  to  the  Wed  Indies,  and  yearly 
received  from  thence  :  for  this,  he  adds,  is  a  quite  different  difeafe 
from  the  tormina  venlris  of  the  ancients,  and  is  fcarce  ever  known  in 
the  midland  countries;  or  far  in  the  north  of  England. 

EXPANSION,  in  metaphyfics,  expredes  the  idea  we  have  of 
lading,  or  preferving  didance  ;  all  the  parts  whereof  exid  together. 

Expansion,  in  phyfics,  is  the  dilating,  dretching,  or  fpreading 
out  of  a  body  ;  whether  from  any  external  caufe,  as  rarefaction  ;  or 
from  any  internal  caufe,  as  eladicity. 

Bodies  naturally  expand  by  heat  beyond  their  dimenfions  when 
cold,  whence  their  fpecific  gravities  are  different  at  the  different 
times  of  the  year.  Air  compreffed  orcondenfed,  as  foon  as  the  com- 
preffing  or  condenfing  force  is  removed,  expands  itfelf  by  it’s  eladic 
power  to  it’s  former  dimenfions. 

Dr.  Halley  found  by  experiment,  that  water  expanded  itfelf  by 
I-26th  part  of  it’s  bulk,  and  then  began  to  boil  ;  but  a  moderate 
heat  does  not  induce  any  fenfible  expanjton  at  all.  Mercury,  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  expands  itfelf  1  -74th  part  of  it’s  ordinary  dimen¬ 
fions. 

Spirit  of  wine,  with  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  ex¬ 
panded  itfelf  by  i-i2th  part  of  it’s  bulk,  and  then  began  to  boil. 
The  mod  fenfible  expanjton  of  water  is  in  freezing.  Mr.  Boyle  af- 
fures  us,  that  ice  takes  up  i-i2th  part  more  fpace  than  water. 

Dr.  Gregory  proves,  in  his  Adronomy,  that  a  globe  of  air,  of 
but  one  inch  in  diameter,  if  it  had  fo  great  an  expanjton  as  it  will 
have  at  a  femi-diameter’s  didance  of  the  earth  from  it,  would  fill  all 
the  planetary  regions  far  beyond  the  fphere  of  Saturn. 

EX  PARTE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  court  of  chancery,  where  3 
commidion  is  taken  out  and  executed  by  one  fide  or  party  only, 
upon  the  other  party’s  neglefting  orrefufing  to  join  therein. 

When  both  the  parties  proceed  together,  it  is  called  a  joint  com- 
miffton. 

EX  PARTE  TALIS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  bailiff  or  re¬ 
ceiver,  who,  having  auditors  affigned  to  take  his  account,  cannot 
obtain  of  them  reafonable  allowance,  but  is  cad  into  prifon. 

EXPECTANCY,  ejlates  in,  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  created  by 
aft  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder ;  the  other  by  aft  of  law,  called 
a  reverjton. 

EXPECTANT,  in  law,  fignifies  having  relation  to,  or  depend¬ 
ing  on :  thus,  where  land  is  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  to 


their  heirs,  they  have  a  fee  fimple  edate ;  but  if  it  be  given  to  them 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  begotten,  they  have  an  edate  tail,  and 
n  fee  expectant,  which  is  oppofed  to  fee  fimple. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doftrine  of  chances,  is  applied  to  any 
contingeni  event,  and  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  rules  of 
computation.  Thus,  a  fum  of  money  in  expectation,  when  a  par¬ 
ticular  event  happens,  has  a  determinate  value  before  that  event 
happens  fo  that  if  a  perfon  is  to  receive  any  fum,  e.  gr.  *o  /.  when 
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an  event  takes  place  which  has  an  equal  probability  of  happening 
and  failing-,  the  value  of  the  expectation  is  half  that  fum.,  or  5/.  and, 
in  all  fuch  qafes,  the.  expectation  of  obtaining  any  fum  is  efti mated 
by*  multiplying  the  value  of  the  fum  expected  by  the  fraction,  which 
reprefents  the  probability  of  obtaining  it.  The  expectation  of  a  per- 
fou  who  has  three  chances  in  five  of  obtaining  100/.  is  equal  to 
|  100  or  60/.  and  the  probability  of  obtaining  100/.  in  this  cafe 

is  t 

Expectation  of  life,  in  the  doClrine  of  life-annuities,  denotes, 
according  to  the  moll  obvious  fenfe  of  the  term,  that  particular 
number  of  years  which  a  life  of  a  given  age  has  an  equal  chance  ot 
enjoying,  or  the  time  which  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  may  juftly  ex- 
peCt  to  continue  in  being.  But  Mr-  Simplon  has  fhewn,  that  this 
period  does  not  coincide  with  what  the  writers  on  annuities  call  the 
expectation  of  life ,  except  on  the  fuppofition  ot  an  uniform  decreafe 
in  the  probabilities  of  life  ;  and  Dr.  Price  adds,  that  even  on  this 
fuppofition,  it  does  not  coincide  with  what  is  called  the  expectation 
of  life ,  in  any  cafe  of  joint  lives  :  for  two  lives  of  4c5  have  an  even 
chance,  according  to  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis,  (fee  Comple¬ 
ment  of  life)  of  continuing  together  only  13A  years.  According 
to  that  hypothefis,  the  probability  that  a  life  aged  40  will  continue 

13*  years,  will  be  exprefTed  by  ;  and  this  Ira&ion  multiplied 
by  itfclf  is  the  probability  that  two  lives  of  this  age  (hall  both  con¬ 
tinue  134.  years;  i.  e.  nearly  \ ,  which 

reprefents  an  even  chance:  but  the  expectation  of  two  joint  lives 
being  (according  to  the  fame  hypothefis)  always  a  third  ot  the  com¬ 
mon  complement,  will  be  in  this  cafe  15!  years.  Therefore,  the 
expectation  of  life ,  or  as  it  may  otherwife  be  called,  the  fare  of  life 
due  to  a  perfon ,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  mean  continuance  of  any  given 
fingle,  joint,  or  furviving  lives,  according  to  any  given  table  of  ob- 
fervations  ;  or  the  number  of  years,  which,  taking  them  one  with 
another,  they  aCtually  enjoy  and  may  be  confidered  as  fureot  enjoy¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that  if  46  perfons  are  alive,  all  40  years  of  age,  and  one  be 
fuppofed  to  die  every  year,  according  to  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis, 
till  they  are  all  dead  in  46  years,  half  46  or  23  will  be  their  expec¬ 
tation  of  life  ;  i.  e.  the  number  of  years  enjoyed  by  them  all  will  be 
juft  the  fame  as  if  every  one  of  them  had  lived  23  years,  and  then 
died  ;  fo  that  fuppofing  no  intereft  of  money,  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  value  between  annuities  payable  for  life  to  every  fingle 
perfon  in  fuch  a  fet,  and  equal  annuities  payable  to  another  equal 
fet  of  perfons  of  the  fame  common  age,  fuppofed  to  be  all  fure  of 
living  juft  23  years,  and  no  more. 

In  like  manner,  the  thirdof  46  years,  or  15  years,  and  4  months, 
is  the  expectation  of  two  joint  lives  both  40 ;  and  this  is  alfo  the 
expectation  of  the  furvivor.  The  expectation  of  life,  in  this  laft  fenfe 
of  the  terms,  coincides  with  the  fums  of  the  prefent  probabilities, 
that  any  given  fingle  or  joint  lives  fhall  attain  to  the  end  of  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  &c.  moments,  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  their  pof- 
fible  exiftence  ;  or  (in  the  cafe  of  furvivorfhips)  with  the  fum  of  the 
probabilities,  that  there  fhall  be  a  furvivor  at  the  end  of  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  &c.  moments,  from  the  prefent  time  to  the  end  of  the 
poffible  exiftence  of  furvivorfhip. 

From  the  definition  already  given  of  the  expectation  of  life,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  thatifinafociety  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  members,  a 
28th  part  of  it’s  members  dies  annually,  28  would  appear  to  be  their 
common  expectation  of  life  at  the  time  they  entered  ;  and  if  it  were 
found  in  any  town  or  diltriCd,  where  the  number  of  births  and  burials 
are  equal,  that  a  20th  or  30th  part  of  the  inhabitants  die  annually, 
it  would  appear  that  20  or  30  was  the  expectation  of  a  child  juft  born 
in  that  town  or  diftriCt. 

A  Table  fhewing  the  Probability  of  the  Duration  of  Life  in  Lon¬ 
don,  deduced  by  Mr.  Simpfon  from  Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  in  London  for  ten  Years,  from  1728  to  1737* 
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Perfons 

living. 

Deer, 
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0 

1000 

32° 

27 

321 

6 

54 

*35 

6 

1 

680 

*33 

28 

3*5 

7 

55 

129 

6 

2 

547 

51 

29 

3°8 

7 

Sb 
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6 

3 

496 

27 

3° 

301 

7 

57 

117 

5 

4 
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*7 

31 

294 

7 

5* 
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5 

5 
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12 

32 

287 

7 

59 

107 

5 
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10 

33 

280 

7 

60 
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5 

7 

430 

8 

34 

273 

7 

61 

97 

5 

8 

422 

7 

35 
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7 

62 

92 

5 

9 

4i5 

5 

36 

259 

7 

63 

87 

5 

10 

410 

5 

37 

252 

7 

64 

82 

5  • 

11 

405 

5 

3* 

245 

8 

65 

77 

5 

12 

400 

5 

39 

237 

8 

66 

72 

5 
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39  5 

5 

40 

229 

7 

67 

67 

5 

*4 

39° 

5 

4i 

222 

8 

68 

62 

4 

*5 
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5 

42 

214 

8 

69 

58 

4 

16 

380 

5 

43 

20b 

7 

70 

54 

4 
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375 

5 

44 

199 

7 

71 

5° 

4 

18 

37° 

5 

45 

192 

7  ' 

72 

46 

4 

‘9 

365 

5 

4b 

185 

7 

73 

4* 

3 

20 

360 

5 

47 

178 

7 

74 

39 

3 

21 

355 

5 

48 

171 

6 

75 

36 

3 

22 

35° 

5 

49 

165 

6 

76 

33 

3 

23 

345 

6 

50 

i59 

6 

77 

3° 

3 

24 

339 

6 

54 

x53 

6 

78 

27 

2 

25 

333 

6 

5  2 

!47 

6 

79 

25 

26 

327 

6 

53 

141 
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A  Ta3 le  fhewing  the  Expectations  of  Life  in  London,  according 
to  the  preceding  Table. 


Age. 

i  ■■■—: — , — — - 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

I 

27.0 

28 

24.6 

55 

14.2 

2 

32.0 

29 

24.1 

56 

r3.8 

3 

34-o 

30 

23.6 

57 

13-4 

4 

-35-6 

31 

23.1 

58 

13. 1 

5 

36.0 

32 

22.7 

59 

12.7 

6 

36.0 

33 

22.3 

60 

12.4 

7 

35-8 

34 

21.9 

61 

12.0 

8 

35-6 

35 

21.5 

62 

1 1.6 

9 

35-2 

36 

21. 1 

!?3 

11.2 

xo 

34-8 

3Z 

20.7 

64 

to. 8 

ii 

34-3 

38 

20.3 

6J 

10-5 

12 

33-7 

39 

19.9 

66 

IO.t 

*3 

33-1 

40 

19.6 

^7 

9.8 

14 

32.5 

41 

19.2 

68 

94 

!5 

3»'9 

42 

18.8 

69 

9.1 

16 

3»-3 

43 

18.5 

70 

8.8 

17 

3  °*7 

44 

18. i 

7i 

8.4 

18 

3°.  1 

45 

17.8 

72 

8.1 

*9 

29.5 

46 

17.4 

73 

7-* 

20 

28.9 

47 

17.0 

74 

74 

21 

28.3 

48 

16.7 

75 

7.2 

22 

27.7 

49 

16.3 

76 

6.8 

23 

27.2 

5° 

16.0 

72 

6.4 

24 

26.6 

5i 

15.6 

78 

6.0 

25 

26.1 

52 

15.2 

Z9 

5-5 

26 

25.6 

53 

14.9 

80 

5.0 

27 

25.1 

54 
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We  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  other  tables,  calculated  by  Dr. 
Price,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  fubjeCt  of  thi* 
article. 


Proportion  of  inhabitants  annually  dying  in 


PaisDe 

Vaud 

Country  Parii'h 
inBrandenburg 

Holy  Crofs 
near 

Shrewfbury 

London 

Vienna 

Berlin 

1  in  45 

1  in  45 

1  in  33 

1  in  2o| 

1  in  19! 

1  in  26$ 

Ages  to  which  half  the  born  live  in 


Pais  De 
Vaud 

Country  Pari  (h 
inBrandenburg 

Holy  Crofs 

London 

Vienna 

Berlin 

41 

Prop 

PaisDe 

Vaud 

25* 

ortion  of  the  in 
Country  Parifh 
inBrandenburg 

•  27 

habitants  wh 

Holy  Crofs 

0  reach  eig 

London 

2 

hty  years 

Vienna 

24 
of  age. 

Berlin 

lin2li 

I  in  22| 

1  in  11 

1  in  40 

1  in  41 

1  in  37 

The  probabilities  of  living  one  year  in 


Odds 

Pais  De 
Vaud 

Country  Pariih 
in  Brandenburgh 

Holy  Crofs 

London 

Vienna 

Berlin 

At  birth 

4t  t0  1 

3i  t0  1 

4i  to  1 

2  to  I 

Ii  to  I 

I*  to  i 

Age  12 

160  to  J 

I  I  2  to  I 

144  to  1 

75  to  1 

84  to  1 

123  to  s 

25 

117  to  I 

1 1  0  to  I 

100  to  1 

56  to  1 

66  to  1 

50  to  1 

3° 

III  to  I 

107  to  I 

96  to  1 

45  to  I 

56  to  1 

44  to  1 

.  4o 

83  to  1 

78  to  I 

55  to  1 

31  to  I 

36  m  1 

32  to  % 

5° 

49  to  1 

50  to  I 

50  to  I 

24  to  I 

27  to  1 

30  to  £ 

60 

23  to  1 

25  to  I 

26  to  I 

18  to  I 

19  to  I 

18  to  r 

70 

9I  to  1 

I  I  to  I 

16  to  I 

12  to  I 

II  to  1 

12  to  x 

80 

4  to  1 

6  to  i 

8  to  i 

7  to  1 

7  to  I 

7  to  1 

Expectations  of  life. 


Pais  De 
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London 

Vienna 

Berlii 

At  birth 

37yn 

324- years 

33!  years 

18  yr‘ 

16,  yn 

18  V 

Age  )  2 

44-5- 

44 

43t 

334- 

35J. 

35? 

25 

341 

35! 

35 

26 

28$ 

27! 

3° 

3H 

31! 

32 

23! 

25I 

25t 

35 

271 

28 

284 

2  H 

22i 

22! 

40 

24 

25 

254- 

191 

20? 

20J 

45 

204 

21-4 

23t 

*7# 

in 

i8| 

5° 

18 

20 

16 

16 

1 6* 

55 

14* 

*5 

ll 

14! 

132 

14 

60 

12 

1 2* 

1 

it* 

I2f 

65 

9* 

94 

ii| 

I°i 

‘9f 

io! 

70 

7* 

n 

10 

84 

m  j* 

5  4r 

54 

8 

7 

H 

7 

80 

H 

41 

5 

5 

Si 
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Dr.  Price  has  applied  his  reafoning  on  this  fubjeCt  to  the  folution 
of  a  curious  queftion  in  political  arithmetic,  or  to  determine  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  any  place  from  a  table  of  obfervations,  or 
the  bills  of  mortality  for  that  place,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the 
yearly  births  and  burials  are  equal.  For  this  purpofe,  find  by  the 
table  the  expectation  of  an  infant  juft  born  ;  and  this,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  yearly  births,  will  be  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

EXPECTORANTS,  are  medicines  which  promote  a  difcharge 
from  the  lungs,  or  from  the afpera  arteria.  Some  expectorants  operate 
by  rendering  the  matter  fit  for  a  difcharge ;  others  ftimulate  to  an 
excretion  ;  and  fome  open  the  cmunCtories  in  order  to  the  fame  end. 

Hence 


EXP 


EXP 


Hence  when  thin  Iharp  humours  are  to  be  excreted,  and  the  dufts 
through  which  they  are  to  pafs  are  to  be  conftriuged,  give  fuch  me- 
>  dicines  as  obtund  and  incrailute ;  of  this  kind  are  the  fucc.  glych. 
croc.  angl.  fp.  cieti.  Althaea,  fyr.  e  Mccon.  pil.  ftyrac.  If  thick 
vifcid  matter  is  to  be  difeharged,  and  a  ftimulus  is  required  to  affift 
it’s  evacuation,  give  infufions  of  hylfop,  orris  root,  or  of  elecampane; 
the  fal  diureticus,  gum  ammon.  gum  benz.  gum  myrrh,  orflof.  ful- 
phuris,  will  be  proper.  When  a  ftronger  ftimulus  is  required, 
the  ox.  fcillit.  or  fmall  dofes  of  antimonial  preparations,  will  be  ne- 
celTary. 

In  feme  infiances  when  expectorants  are  required,  their  efficacy  is 
checked  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  iron,  Sec.  but  if  thefe  medicines  are 
mixed  with  the  expeftorating  ones,  thofe  inconveniences  are  not  ob- 
ferved. 

Expectorants  ought  to  be  cautioufly  ufed  in  a  phthifis,  in  fpittings 
of  blood,  and  in  dry  coughs,  difficulties  of  breathing,  and  violent 
pains  in  the  bread,  which  rather  arife  from  a  congeltion  of  blood 
than  from  matter  to  be  expeftorated  ;  and  expectorants,  whether  of 
the  foftening  or  of  the  ftimulating  kind,  mull  certainly  add  to  the 
congeftion  of  the  blood  and  humours,  rather  than  to  the  relief  of  the 
patient.  > 

In  pleurifies.and  peripneumonies,  expectorants  are  to  be  very  cau¬ 
tioufly  ufed  in  the  beginning,  left  by  their  means  the  inflammatory 
flagnation  of  the  blood  fhould  be  increafed:  but  when  thefe  dif- 
orders  are  upon  the  decline,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  matter  is  difeuffed,  then  they  are  very  properly  and  connno- 
dioufly  ufed  to  draw  the  vifcid  and  concofted  matter  out  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  canals. 

EXPECTORATION,  (of  tx,  out,  and  peClus,  breaft:,)  the  adt 
of  evacuating  or  bringing  up  phlegm  or  other  matters  out  of  the 
trachea,  lungs,  Sec,  by  coughing,  hawking,  fpitting,  &c.  in  order 
to  which  there  are  four  things  neoeflary  :  1.  That  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  there  be  moveable  and  penetrable,  fo  that  it’s  molt  fluid  parts 
may  not  be  diflipated,  and  the  matter  that  remains  become  vifcid, 
tough,  and  inextricable.  2.  That  the  palfages  may  be  opened  and 
lubricated.  3.  That  the  matter  be  provoked  to  excretion.  4. 
That  the  fluffed  veffiels  may  be  at  reft,  fo  as  to  become  capable  of 
relaxation;  for  if  they  are  continually  irritated,  the  moiliure  will 
be  always  thrown  out  of  the  glands  of  the  afpera  arteria  with  a 
fenfe  of  pain. 

EXPEDITATION,  in  the  foreft-laws,  fignifies  a  cutting  out 
the  balls  of  a  dog’s  lore-feet  for  the  prefervation  of  the  king’s  game. 

Every  one  that  keeps  a  great  dog,  not  expeditated,  forfeits 
3X.  4 d.  to  the  king.  In  mafliffs,  not  the  balls  of  the  feet,  but  the 
three  claws,  are  to  be  cut  to  the  fkin. 

EXPEDITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  quicknefs  of  time 
or  motion  :  it  alfo  implies  difpatch  in  performing  bufinefs,  or  a 
journey.  We  read  of  one  Bernard  Calvert,  of  Andover,  who, 
on  July  17,  1619,  rode  from  St.  George’s  church,  in  Southwark,  to 
Dover  ;  from  thence  pafled  by  barge  to  Calais,  in  France ;  and 
from  thence  returned  back  to  St.  George’s  church  the  fame  day  : 
fetting  out  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  returned  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  frefh  and  hearty. 

Expedition  alfo  fometimes  imports  the  march  of  an  army  to 
fome  diftant  place,  with  a  view  of  hoflilities. 

.  Such  were  the  expeditions  of  Cyrus  againft  Xerxes,  and  of  Bacchus 
and  Alexander  from  the  Indies. 

Expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  were  called  croi- 
SADEs.  See  the  article  Croisades. 

EXPENDITORS,  in  law,  are  the  perfons  appointed  by  com- 
miffioners  of  fewers,  to  pay,  difburfe,  or  expend  the  money  col- 
lefted  by  the  tax  for  the  repairs  of  fewers,  Sic.  when  paid  into  their 
hands  by  the  collectors  on  the  reparations,  amendments,  and  refor¬ 
mations  ordered  by  the  commiffioners  ;  for  which  they  are  to  render 
accounts. when  required  for  that  purpofe. 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired  by  long  ufe, 
without  any  teacher. 

Experience  con  fills  in  the  ideas  of  things  we  have  feen  or  read, 
which  the  judgment  has  reflefted  on,  to  form  for  itlelf  1  rule  or 
method. 

Authors  make  three  kinds  of  experience:  the  firft  is  the  Ample 
yfe  of  the  external  fenfes,  whereby  we  perceive  the  phenomena  of 
natural  things,  without  any  direft  attention  thereto,  or  making  any 
application  thereof.  "> 

The  fecond  is,  when  we  premeditatedly  and  defignedly  make 
trials  of  various  things,  or  obferve  thofe  done  by  others,  attending 
clofely  to  all  effects  and  circumftances. 

The  third  is  that  preceded  by  a  foreknowledge,  or  at  leaf!  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  event,  and  determines  whether  the  apprehenfion 
were  true  or  falfe  ;  which  two  latter  kinds,  efpeciaily  the  third,  are 
of  great  fervice  in  philofophy. 

EXPERIMENT,  in  philofophy,  a  trial  of  the  effeft  orrefiilt  of 
certain  applications'"  and  motions  of  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  fomething  of  the  laws  and  relations  thereof,  or  to  afeertain 
fome  phenomenon,  or  it’s  catife. 

The  fchoolmen  define  experiment ,  a  comparifon  of  feveral  things 
before  obferved  by  the  fenfes,  and  retained  in  the  memory  in  fome 
one  fimilar  convenient  inflance  :  fo  that  the  nature  of  experiments, 
according  to  them,  confitts  of  comparing  feveral  things  by  one  aft  ; 
whence  they  diftinguifh  two  things  in  every  experiment,  the  one  ma¬ 
terial,  viz.  the  feveral  ideas  remembered  ;  the  ether  formal ,  viz.  the 
comparing  of  thefe  things  in  the  mind. 

This  will  be  illuftrated  by  an  example:  A  phyfician  gives  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  rhubarb  to  ten  feveral  perfons,  and  remembers  each  of 
them.  Nowr,  coming  afterwards  to  compare  the  feveral  remem¬ 
brances  together,  and  finding  the  effeft  of  the  exhibition  of  rhu¬ 
barb  to  be  the  fame  in  all,  viz.  a  purging  ;  this  is  an  experiment 
of  rhubarb. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  philofophy ,  that  philofophy  which  proceeds 
on  experiments,  which  deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  and  £ 

froTfennf?bfe°WerS  °f  ^  ^  aaions  UP°*  cacb  «herl 

t?r?Jn  /fi5v  f?enments  and  obfervations.  The  bufinefs  of  ex- 
and  ca^  ^  t0  lnquirC  int°’  and  >'ovefligate  the  reafons 

Lftto  m^  rh  ,  |0US  aPPearances  phenomena  of  nature, 

to  the  fenfes  ^  P,robab‘Iity  theie°f  obvious  and  evident 

the  lenfes,  by  plain,  undeniable,  and  adequate  experiments  re- 

prer™,„g  the  feveral  pans  of  the  grand  machinery  Li  agency  of 

0Ur.  in1l,iries  in'?  knai'lre’  «  are  to  be  conduced  by  tboO 

o  a  i.di  m^Tf  Wh  r  ,arC  ?Und  ,0  b'  8'"“'"='  a«d  constant 
to  ajurt  method  of  phydcai  reafonmg  ;  and  thefe  rules  of  phiU,- 

fe LT  y  ?'n8rca"ftr  naft“  m  rdence'  S"  Ilaac  Newton, 
reckoned  lour,  which  are  as  follow  : 

bnth  ,M°re  Ca|UfrSfr°fnatl'ralthingS  are  not  to  be  admitted,  than  are 
both  true,  and  iufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  ;  for  nature 

caufes^f  thfngs  Vain>  ^  **  fimple’  and  deliShts  not  in  fuperfluous 

2.  And,  therefore,  of  natural  effefts  of  the  fame  kind,  the  fame 
caufes  are  to  be  affigned,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  :  as  of  refpirdtion 

'  c  v13!0  3nC^  beads'  ,be  dtfcem  of  ftones  in  Europe  and  America 
ot  light  in  a  culinary  fire  and  in  the  fun,  and  of  the  refleftion  of 
light  in  the  earth  and  in  the  planets. 

3:  The  qualities  of  natural  bodies  which  cannot  be  increafed  or 
diminiihed,  and  agree  to  all  bodies  in  which  experiments  can  be 
made,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  the  qualities  of  all  bodies  whatlbever : 
t  .us,  becaufe  extenfion,  divifibility,  hardm-fs,  impenetrability,  mo¬ 
bility,  the  vis  inertias,  and  gravity,  are  found  in  all  bodies  'which 
tall  under  our  cognizance  or  infpeftion,  we  may  juflly  conclude 
they  belong  to  all  bodies  whatfoever,  and  are  therefore  to  be  el- 
teemed  the  original  and  univerfal  p-.operties  of  all  natural  bodifes. 

4.  In  experimental  philofophy,  propofitions  col  lofted  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena  by  induftion,  are*  to  be  deemed  (r.dtwithrtanding  contrary 
bypothefes)  either  exaftly  or  very  nearly  true,  tdl  other  phenomena 
occur,  by  which  they  maybe  rendered  either  more  accurate,  or  liable 
to  exception.  1  his  ought  to  bs  done,  left  arguments  of  induftion 
fhould  be  deflroyed  by  hypothefes. 

Thefe  four  rules  of  philofophizing  are  prernifed  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  to  his  third  book  of  the  Principia  ;  and  more  particularly 
explained  by  him  in  his  Optics.  See  the  the  article  Philosoph  y. 

EXPERIMEN  TUM  cruets,  denotes  a  capital,  leading,  or  deci¬ 
de  experiment ;  thus  called,  either,  becaufe  like  a  crofs  or  direc¬ 
tion-pod,  placed  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads,  it  guides  and  di- 
refts  men  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  tiling  they  are 
inquiring  after  ;  or,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  torture,  whereby  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is,  as  it  were,  extorted  by  violence. 

EXPIATION,  the  aft  ot  differing  the  punifliments  adjudged 
to  a  mans  crimes,  and  thus  paying  off,  or  difeharging  the  debt  of 
guilt  ;  and  it  is  figuratively  applied  to  the  pardon  procured  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  for  the  fins  of  thofe  who  experience 
true  and  genuine  repentance. 

Expiation  is  alfo  applied  to  the  facrifices  offered  to  the  Deity, 
to  implore  his  mercy  and  fnrgivenefs. 

Expiation,  the  feajl  of,  among  the  Jews,  called  by  our  tranf- 
lators  the  day  of  atonement,  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tifri,  or  the 
feventh  month  of  the  Jewilh  year,  anfwering  to  part  of  our  Sep¬ 
tember  and  Oftober.  It  was  inftituted  by  God  himfelf,  Lev.  xxiii. 
27,  See.  On  that  day  the  high-prieft,  the  figure  and  type  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  entered  into  the  molt  holy  place,  and  confefted  his  fins  ;  and, 
after  feveral  ceremonies,  made  an  atonement  for  all  the  people, 
to  wafh  them  from  their  fins,  as  in  Lev.  xvi.  See  Scape  -goat. 

Expiation,  among  the  heathens,  denoted  a  purification  ufed 
for  effacing  or  aboliflung  a  crime,  averting  any  calamity,  involuntarv 
murder,  &c.  alfo  for  purifying  towns,  temples,  facred  places,  and 
armies  before  and  after  battle.  It  was  praftifed  with  divers  cere¬ 
monies. 

EXPIRATION,  in  medicine,  that  motion  in  an  animal,  wherebv 
the  air  infpired  into  the  lungs  is  expelled  or  thrown  out  of  the  fame, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  breaft  contrafted. 

Expiration  alfo  denotes  the  lalt  gafp  or  breath  ;  vapotir,  breath, 
or  the  matter  thereof ;  and  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  period  or 
end  of  a  term  granted,  agreed  on,  or  adjudged. 

EXPLEES,  in  law,  the  rents  or  profits  of  an  eflate,  Sec. 

EXPLICIT,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  clear,  diftinft,  formal, 
and  unfolded.  Ex.  gr.  The  Jews  had  not  all  an  explicit  knowledge 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  they  had,  at  leaft,  an  implicit  one.  Such  a  tel’- 
tator  has  declared  his  will  explicitly,  or  in  formal  terms. 

EXPLOSION,  is  properly  applied  to  the  going  off  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  report  made  thereby  ;  but  it  is  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs 
fuch  fudden  aftions  of  bodies,  as  have  fome  refemblance  thereto  - 
fuch  as  the  fudden  effervefeence,  ebullition,  and  expanfion  that  arife 
from  the  mixture  of  fome  contrary  liquors  ;  as  fpirit  of  nitre  and 
fpirit  of  wine ;  oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fal  ammoniac,  &c. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  is  a  number  placed  over  any  power, 
or  involved  quantity,  to  fhew  to  what  height  the  root  is  raifed,  in 
order  to  contraft  the  work.  Thus,  *4—  xxxx.  Here  4  is  the 
exponent  of  the  power  x,  and  lliews  that  it  is  involved  to  the  fourth 
power. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  expono,  to  fhewy  or  expound. 

Exponent  of  a  ratio  is  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of 
the  antecedent  by  the  confequent. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  is  1 and  the  ratio  of  2  to  3  is  If 
the  confequent  be  unity,  the  antecedent  itfelf  is  the  exponent  of  the 
ratio  :  and,  therefore  the  exponent  of  a  ratio  is  to  unity,  as  the  ante¬ 
cedent  is  to  the  confequent 

Though  the  quotient,  refulting  from  the  divifion  of  tne  antecedent 
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by  the  confetpierit,  is  generally  taken  for  the  exponent  of  the  ratio-; 
^et,  in  reality,  the  exponent  of  a  ratio  ought  to  be  a  logarithm.  And 
this  feems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  Euclid’s  definition  of  duplicate 
and  triplicate  ratios,  than  quotients :  for  i,  3>  ai'd  9>  are  continual 
proportionals  ;  now,  \(  be  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  of  i  to  3,  and 

or  the  exponent  0}'  the  ratio  of  3  to  9,  and  X  the  exponent  of  the 
ratio  of  ito  9  ;  and  lince  Euclid  fays,  “  If  there  quantities  are  pro¬ 
portional,  the  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  third  is  laid  to  be  the  duplicate 
of  the  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  lecond,  and  of  the  fecond  to  the  third 
therefore  \  mud  be  the  double  of  X,'  which  is  very  falfe.  But  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  9,  that  is,  the  logarithm  of  9  is  the 

double  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  3,  or  3  to  9,  that  is,  the  logarithm  of  3. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  logarithms  are  more  properly  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  ratios,  than  numerical  quotients  ;  and  of  this  opinion  feem 
Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Cotes,  and  others.' 

Exponent,  in  arithmetic,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  index  or 
logarithm.  See  Index  and  Logarithm. 

Thus,  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progreflton  being  placed 
under  another  feries  in  geometrical  progreffion,  are  called  the  expo¬ 
nents,  indices,  or  logarithms  thereof.  E.  gr.  in  the  two  progref- 
fions, 

Geom.  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  3-2,  64,  128,  256,  512 

Arith.  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

o  is  the  exponent,  index,  or  logarithm,  of  the  firft  term  1  ;  5  that  of 
the  lixth,  32,  &c. 

Hence,  unity  is  to  the  exponent  of  a  power  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
root  to  the  logarithm  of  it’s  power  ;  confequently,  the  logarithm  of 
the  power  is  had  by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  the  root  by  it’s 
exponent ;  and  the  logarithm  of  the  root  is  had  by  dividing  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  powfer  by  it’s  exponent. 

EXPONENTIAL  calculus,  is  a  method  of  differencing  exponen¬ 
tial  quantities,  and  of  dimming  up  the  difference  of  exponentials. 

Exponential  curve ,  is  that  whofe  nature  is  expreiled  by  an  ex¬ 
ponential  equation.  The  area  of  any  exponential  curve  whofe  nature 

*  * 

is  exprefled  by  this  exponential  equation,  x  =  y  (making 
ill  1 
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Exponential  equation,  is  that  wherein  there  is  an  exponential 
quantity.  See  Equation,  &c. 

Exponential  quantity,  is  a  quantity  whofe  power  is  a  variable 

X  X 

quantity,  as  x  ,  a  . 

Exponential  quantities  are  of  feveral  degrees  and  orders,  according 
as  the  exponents  themfelves  are  more  or  lefs  involved.  It  the  exponent 

y 

be  a  fimple  quantity,  as  z  ,  it  is  called  an  exponential  of  the  fird  or 
lowed  degree  ;  but  when  the  exponent  is  an  exponential  of  the  fird 

degree,  as  zy,  it  is  called  an  exponential  of  the  fecond  degree.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  exponent  itfelf  be  an  exponential  of  the  fecond  de- 

X 

gree,  as  at,  it  is  called  an  exponential  of  the  third  degree,  See. 

EXPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the  aft  of  fending  commo¬ 
dities  out  of  one  country  into  another. 

Exportation  is  a  part  of  foreign  commerce,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  a  Stive,  or  felling  part,  in  oppofition  to  importation,  which 
is  called  the  pa  five,  or  buying  part.  It  is  obferved  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  commerce,  when  aftive,  mud  produce  a  flow  of  riches, 
the  balance  being  received  in  money  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  paflive,  trea¬ 
sures  will  beexhauded,  as  the  balance  of  trade  mud  continually 
be  made  good  out  of  the  remaining  coin.  Elence,  plenty  of  money 
in  any  place  implies,  that  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  far  exceeds 
that  of  goods  imported  ;  and  wherever  money  is  fcarce,  it  may  he 
concluded,  that  greater  quantities  of  goods  have  been  imported  than 
exported  See  Exchange. 

EXPOSING,  the  aft  of  fetting  a  thing  to  public  view. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  the  facrament  is  faid  to  be  expofed  when  it 
is  fhewn  in  public,  uncovered,  on  fedival  days,  and  duiing  the  time 
of  plenary  indulgences. 

Exposing  is  alfo  ufed  with  a  farther  latitude  ;  thus,  we  fay,  it  is 
prohibited  to  expofe  falfe  and  clipped  money. 

Such  a  houfe  hands  very  high,  and  has  a  delicious  profpeft  ;  but 
it  is  expofed  to  all  the  four  winds.  Such  a  city  being  on  the  frontiers, 
and  not  fortified,  is  expofed  to  the  infults  of  every  party  of  forces. 

Exposing  of  children,  a  barbarous  cudom  praftiled  by  mod  of 
the  ancients,  excepting  the  Thebans,  who  had  an  exprefs  law  to  the 
contrary,  whereby  it  was  made  capital  to  expofe  children,  ordaining, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  educate 
them  Ihould  bring  them  to  the  magidrates,  in  order  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  public  expence. 

Among  the  other  Greeks,  when  a  child  was  born,  it  was  laid  on 
the  ground  ;  and  if  the  father  defigned  to  educate  his  child,  he  im¬ 
mediately  took  it  up  ;  but  if  he  forbore  to  do  this,  the  child  was 
carried  away,  and  expofed.  It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  daughters 
efpecially  to  be  thus  treated,  as  requiring  more  charges  to  educate 
and  fettle  them  in  the  world  than  fons.  ' 

I  he  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the  children  they 
expofed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby  they  might  afterwards  difeover 
them,  if  Providence  took  care  for  their  faf'ety.  Another  defign,  in  . 
adorning  thelc  infants,  was  either  to  encourage  fuch  as  found  them 
to  notnilh  and  educate  them,  if  alive;  or  to  give  them  human  burial, 
if  dead. 

EXPOSI I  ION,  is  applied  to  the  interpretation  or  explication 
of  an  author,  or  paflage  therein.  See  Exegesis. 

EXPOSI  I  OR,  or  Expository,  a  title  which  fome  writers 
have  given  to  a  lelfcr  kind  of  dictionaries  or  vocabularies,  ferving  to 
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expound  or  explain  the  meaning  of  the  obfiuie  or  difficult  words  of  a 
language. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  commentary  and  p.vra- 

PHRASE. 

EX  POST  FACTO,  in  law,  denotes  fomething  done  after  an¬ 
other  thing  that  was  committed  before.  An  eftate  granted  may  be 
made  good  bv  matter  expof  faSio. 

EXPOS  TULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  warm  addrefs  to  a  perfon, 
who  has  done  another  an  injury,  reprefentiftg  the  wrong  in  the 
flronged  terms,  and  demanding  redrefs, 

EXPOSURE,  or  Exposition,  in  gardening,  is  the  afpeft  or 
frtuatiori  of  a  garden,  or  wall,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftrri  or  winds: 
they  are,  therefore,  as  various  as  the  points  of  theeompafs;  being 
either  direft,  as  eafl,  well,  north,  or  fouth  ;  or  declining,  as  fouth- 
eaft,  north-weft,  &c.  The  gardeners  do  not  give  thofe  names  to  the 
places  where,  the  fun  is,  but  to  thofe  whereon  he  fhines.  A  wall 
(landing  to  the  north,  and  facing  the  fouth,  is  faid  to  have  a  fouth 
afpeft  or  expofure :  and  a  wall  which  faces  the  rrfing  fun  is  fit-id  to 
have  an  ealtern  expofure  ;  and  fo  of  the  others.  Il  the  fun  at  his 
rifing,  and  during  the  firft  half  of  the  day,  continue  t<V  (bine  upon 
one  fide  of  a  garden  or  wall,  that  is  an  eaftern  expofure :  that  fide 
which  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  latter  half  part  of  th%  day  has  a  wef- 
tern  expofure.  That  part  where  it  fhines  longeft  in  the  day,  from 
nine  till  four,  is  the  fouth  afpeft ;  and  that  part  on  which  it  fhines 
lead,  has  a  northern  expofure. 

The  eaflern  and  fotithern  expof  ires  are,  by  common  confent  of  all 
gardeners,  the  two  principal,  and  have  a  confiderable  advantage 
above  the  red.  The  eadern,  commencing  differently  at  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  ending  about  noon,  fubjeft  s  the  trees,  &c. 
to  the  north-eaft  winds,  which  wither  the  leaves,  blow  down  the 
fruit,  Sic.  Yet  Mr.  Laurence  judges  the  eaft  better  that  the  weft 
wall  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  becaufe  the  early  rays  of  the  fun  looner 
take  off  the  cold  chilly  dews  of  the  night.  The  wedern,  accounted 
half  an  hour  after  eleven  till  fun-fet,  is  more  backward  than  an  eaf¬ 
tern  one  by  eight  or  ten  days  ;  but  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  little  damage  from  the  frofls,  which  melt  before  the  fun 
comes  to  fliine  upon  the  fruit,  and  fall  off  like  due  without  doipg 
any  prejudice:  but  it  is  incommoded  with  the  north-weft  winds  in 
the  Ipring,  as  alfo  with  the  autumnal  winds,  which  blow  down  a 
deal  of  fruit.  The  weftern  expofure  is  better  than  the  north,  which 
is  the  word  of  all.  ■ 

EXPRESS,  fomething  that  is  determinate  and  precife,  or  for  fome 
particular  defign.  I  told  him  as  much  in  exprefs  terms  ;  he  gave  me 
a  corwmiflion  exprefs  ;  he  had  exprejs  orders  ;  a  courier  wasdifpatched 
exprefs.  _  •  . 

EXPRESSED  oils,  are  fuch  as  are  obtained  from  bodies  only  by 
preding  ;  as  the  oils  of  olives,  almonds,  and  the  like. 

EXPRESSION,  in  algebra,  denotes  the  value  of  a  quantity  ex- 

preffed  or  reprefented  underan  algebraic  form :  thus,  if  xv=Z‘/u~-\-b~ t 
and  a  and  b  are  known,  the  value  of  x  is  known. 

Expression,  in  chemidry,  or  pharmacy,  denotes  the  expreffmg 
orextrafting  the  juices  or  oils  of  plants,  fruits,  or  other  matters,  by 
fqueezing,  wringing,  or  prefling  them  in  a  prefs. 

Expression,  in  muiic,  denotes  the  performing  of  a  muficaf  piece, 
or  a  fingle  paflage,  with  that  energy  and  effeft  which  the  poetry  or 
pailion,  to  be  impreffed  upon  the  hearer,  requires. 

Expression,  in  oratory,  implies  the  manner  of  delivering  or 
conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man  to  another. 

Expression,  in  rhetoric,  the  elocution,  diftiort,  or  choice  of 
words  in  a  difeourfe.  Beautiful  expreffton  is  the  natural  arid  true? 
light  of  our  thoughts :  it  is  to  this  we  owe  all  the  excellencies  in 
difeourfe  ;  which  give  a  kind  of  vocal  life  and  fp’rrit.  As  the  prin¬ 
cipal  end  of  difeourfe  is  to  be  underflood,  the  tirft  thing  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  obtain,  is  a  richnefs  of  expreffton,  or  habit  of  fpeaking 
fo  well  as  to  make  our  thoughts  eafily  underflood. 

Expression,  in  painting,  a  natural  and  lively  reprefentation  of 
the  fnbieft,  or  of  the  feveral  objefts  intended  to  be  fhewn. 

Th  f  expreffion  confifts  chiefly  in  reprefenting  the  human  body  and 
all  it’s  parts,  in  the  aftions  fuitahle  to  it  :  in  exhibiting  in  the  face 
the  feveral  paffions  proper  to  the  figures,  and  obferving  the  motions 
they  imprefs  on  the  external  parts. 

The  term  expreffion  is  frequently  confounded  with  that  of  paflion, 
but  they  differ  in  this,  that  expreffton  is  a  general  term,  implying  a 
reprefentation  of  an  objeft  agreeably  to  it’s  nature  and  oharafter,  and 
the  life  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  work  ;  whereas  paflion,  in  pain¬ 
ting,  denotes  a  motion  of  the  body,  accompanied  with  certain  dil'po- 
fitions  or  airs  of  the  face,  which  work  an  agitation  in  the  foul  :  fo 
that  every  paflion  is  an  expreffton,  but  not  every  expreffion  a  paflion. 

Expression,  the  laws  of.  Exprefftort  being  a  reprefentation  of 
things  according  to  their  charafter,  may  be  conlidcred  either  with 
refpeft  to  the  fubjeft  in  general,  or  to  the  paffions  peculiar  thereto* 

Firft,  with  refpeft  to  the  fubjeft,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  1.  That  all  . 
the  parts  of  the  compofition  are  to  be  transformed  or  reduced  to  the 
charafter  of  the  fubjeft,  fo  as  they  may  confpire  to  imprefs  the  fame 
fentiment,  paflion,  or  idea.  2.  In  order  to  this,  if  any  circumllance 
occur  in  hillory  or  defeription,  that  would  aver  or  take  from  the 
idea,  it  nrtuft  be  fupprefled,  unlefs  ellential  to  the  fubjeft.  3.  lo 
this  end  the  hillory  or  fable  is  to  be  w'ell  fludiert  in  the  authors  who 
deferibe  it,  in  order  to  conceive  it’s  nature  and  charafter  truly,  and 
imprefs  it  ftrongly  on  the  imagination,  that  it  may  be  diffufed  and 
carried  through  all  the  parts  of  the  itibjeft.  4.  A  liberty  may  be 
taken,  to  choofe  favourable  incidents,  in  order  to  diverfifjr  the  ex¬ 
preffion,  provided  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  principal  inugeof  the 
fubjeft,  or  the  truth  of  hillory.  5. ’The  harmony  of  the  whole 
ought  to  be  particularly  regarded,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  aftions 
and  the  light  and  colour.  6.  i  he  modes  and  cuftoms  are  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  and  every  thing  made  conformable  to  time,  place,  and  qua¬ 
lity.  7.  The  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  aftionj  ought  to  be 
J  ‘  obferved; 
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obferved  ;  that  is,  nothing  (honld  be  reprcfented  in  the  fame  picture, 
but  what  is  tianfadted  or  partes  at  the  lame  time,  and  may  be  leen 
at  the  fame  vnew. 

Secondly,  with  refpedl  to  the  particular  paffions  and  affedtions  of 
the  fubjedl,  the  rules  are,  i.  1  hat  the  paffions  of  brutes  be  few  and 
fun  pie,  and  have  almoll  all  an  immediate  refpedt  either  to  felf-pre- 
fervation  or  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  :  but  in  the  human  kind 
there  is  a  greater  variety,  and  accordingly  more  marks  and  exprejfions 
thereof.  2.  Children  not  having  the  life  of  reafon,  act  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  brutes,  and  exprefs  the  motions  of  their  paffions 
directly,  and  without  fear  or  difguife.  3.  Though  the  padions  of 
the  foul  may  be  expnfjcd  by  the  actions  of  the  body,  it  is  in  the  face 
they  are  generally  ihewn,  and  particularly  with  the  turn  of  the  eye, 
and  motions  ofthe  eye-brows.  4-  t  here  are  two  ways  of  lifting  up 
the  eye-brows,  the  one  at  the  middle,  which  likewife  draws  up  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  argues  pleafant  motions;  the  other  at  the 
poistnext  the  nofe,  which  draws  up  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  and 
is  the  effedt  of  grief  or  fadnefs.-  5.  The  paflions  are  all  reducible  to 
joy  and  fadnefs,  each  of  which  is  either  Ample,  or  mixed  and  paf- 
iionate.  6.  Joy  caufes  a  dilatation  of  the  parts  :  the  eye-brows  rife- 
in  the  middle  ;  the  eyes  half  open,  and  finding  ;  the  pupil  fparklirig, 
andmoift;  the  noflrils  a  little  open  ;  the  cheeks  full ;  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  drawn  a  little  upwards  ;  the  lips  red  ;  the  complexion 
lively;  the  forehead  ferene.  7.  Paflionate  joy,  proceeding  from 
love^  fhews  the  forehead  fmoOth  and  even,  the  eye-brows  a  little 
elevated  on  the  fide  the  pupil  is  turned  to,  the  eyes  fparkling  and 
open,  the  head  inclined  towards  the  objedt,  the  air  ofthe  face  fmi¬ 
ling,  and  the  complexion  ruddy.  That  proceeding  from  delire  fhews 
itfclf  by  the,  body,  the  arms  extending  towards  the  objedt  in  uncer¬ 
tain  and  unquiet  motions.  8.  Simple  fadnefs  is  exprefled  by  the 
body  being  caff  down,  the  head  carelefsly  hanging  afide,  the  forehead 
wrinkled,  the  eye- brows  raifed  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  the 
eyes  half  fhut,  and  the  mouth  a  little  open,  the  corners  downwards, 
the  under  lip  pointing  and  drawn  back,  the  noflrils  fwelled  and  drawn 
downwards.  That  mixed  with  fear  caufes  the  parts  to  contrail  and 
palpitate,  the  members  to  tremble  and  fold  up,  the  vifage  to  be  pale 
and  livid,  the  point  of  the  noflrils  elevated,  the  pupil  in  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  the  mouth  opened  at  thefides,  and  the  under  lip  drawn 
back.  In  that  mixed  with  anger,  the  motions  arc  more  violent, 
the  parts  all  agitated,  the  mufcles  fwelled,  the  pupil  wild  and  fpark¬ 
ling,  the  point  of  the  eye-brows  fixed  to  the  nofe,  the  noflrils  open, 
the  lips  big  and  profiled  down,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  a  little  open 
and  foaming,  the  veins  fwelled,  and  the  hair  ered.  That  with  de- 
fpair  refcmbles  the  lafl,  only  more  exceflive  and  difortlered.  9.  The 
hand  has  a  great  fhare  in  the  exprefifion  of  the  fentiments  and  paflions; 
the  railing  of  the  hands,  conjoined,  towards  heaven,  cxprefj'es  devo¬ 
tion  ;  wringing  the  hands,  grief;  throwing  them  towards  heaven, 
admiration  ;  fainting  and  dejedted  hands,  amazement  and  defpair  ; 
folding  hands,  idlenefs ;  holding  the  fingers  indented,  muling; 
holding  forth  the  hands  together,  yielding  anu  fubmiflion  ;  lifting 
up  the  hand  and  eye  to  heaven,  calling  God  to  witnefs  ;  waving  the 
hand  from  us,  prohibition;  extending  the  right  hand  to  any  one, 
pity,  peace,  and  laf’ety  ;  fcratching  the  head,  thought fulnefs  ;  laying 
the  hand  on  the  heart,  folemn  affirmation;  holding  up  the  thumb, 
approbation  ;  laying  the  fore  finger  on  the  mouth,  bidding  filence; 
giving  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  giving  fparingly  ;  and  the  fore¬ 
fingers  put  forth  and  the  refl  contracted;  to  fhew  and  point  at,  as 
much  as  to  fay,  This  is  he.  10.  The  lex  of  the  figure  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  ;  and  man,  as  he  is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  refolute  nature, 
ought  to  be  exprrffied  in  all  his  actions  freer  and  bolder  than  women, 
who  are  to  be  more  referved  and  tender.  11.  So  alfo  as  to  the  age, 
the  different  llages  whereof  incline  to  different  motions  both  of  body 
and  mind.  ia.  I  he  condition  or  honours  a  perfon  is  inverted  with, 
renders  their  actions  more  referved,  and  their  motions  more  grave, 
contrary  to  the  populace,  who  obferve  little  conduit  or  reftraint, 
giving  themfelves  up,  for  the  moft  part,  to  their  paflions;  whence 
their  external  motions  become  rude  and  diforderly. 

Lartly,  in  fpirits,  all  thofe  corruptible  things  murt  be  retrenched, 
which  ferved  only  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  as  veins,  arteries,  &c. 
only  retaining  what  may  ferve  for  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  body. 
In  angels  particularly,  as  fymbolical  figures,  their  offices  and  virtues 
are  to  be  marked  out,  without  any  draught  of  fenfual  paffions,  only 
appropriating  their  characters  to  the  functions  ef  their  powers, 
activity  and  contemplation. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  artificial  exprejfions  pradtifed  by  pain¬ 
ters,  becaufe  of  the  difadvantage  of  their  art  in  that  particular,  in 
compnrifon  of  words. 

To  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  the  wrath  of  God  with  which  our  BlelTed 
Lord’s  mind  was  filled  when  in  his  agony,  and  the  apprehenfion  he 
was  then  in  of  his  own  approaching  crucifixion,  Frederico  Barocci 
has  drawn  him  not  only  with  the  angel  holding  the  cup  to  him,  but 
in  the  back-ground  you  fee  the  crofs  and  flames  of  fire. 

In  the. cartoon  where  the  people  of  Lycaonia  are  going  to  facri- 
fice  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  occafion  of  all  that  is  finely 
expreJJ'ed. 

The  man  who  was  healed  of  his  lamenefs  is  one  of  the  forwarded 
to  exprefs  his  fenfe  of  the  divine  power  which  appeared  in  thofe 
apoffles  ;  and  not  only  a  crutch  is  under  his  feet  on  the  ground,  but 
an  old  man  takes  up  the  lappet  of  his  garment,  and  looks  upon  the 
limb  which  he  remembered  to  have  been  crippled,  and  cxprefj'es  great 
devotion  and  admiration ;  which  fentiments  are  alfo  feen  in  others 
with  a  mixture  of  joy.  When  our  Saviour  committed  the  care  of 
hjs  church  to  St.  Peter,  the  words  he  nfed  on  that  occafion  are  re¬ 
lated  by  Raphael,  w  ho  has  made  him  pointing  to  a  flock  of  fheep, 
and  St.  Peter  to  have  juft  received  two  keys.  When  the  rtory  of 
jofeph's  interpretation  of  Pharaoh’s  dream  was  to  be  related,  Ra¬ 
phael  has  painted  thole  dreams  in  two  circles  over  the  figures  ;  which 
lie  has  alio  done,  when  Jofeph  relates  his  own  to  his  brethren.  Plis 
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f^nVn,C.E’rEf'*Cr///"‘r  dividing  ihe  light  from  darknefs,  and  the 

\  “  "  ’"I1  moo,’t ls  al'ogether  Mime.  Refer  toSj  item 

OI  URAWING,  p.  *7  28. 

nAXPU.LSJ°N’  in  3  general  fenfe,  the  adl  of  violently  driving  a 
perlon  out  of  a  city,  community,  fociety,  or  the  like. 

xpulsion,  in  medicine,  the  adl  whereby  any  thing  is  forcibly 

t^.in  WhlCh  k 

JT1T'A.  ln  “"i’BX’  a  fpecies  of  monkey  common  on  the 
coa fls  of  Guinea  *7  he  hair  on  it’s  back  is  of  a  reddiffi  brown,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  finged  or  burnt,  and  refembles  a  rurtv  iron 
co  our:  among  this  there  are  a  number  of  fmall  white  foots';  it’s 
belly  and  chin  are  wholly  white,  and  it  has  a  very  beautiful  b-ard  of 
a  [now- white,  compofed  of  hair  of  two  fingers’  length,  and  alw  ays 
lymg  as  neatly  and  regularly  as  if  it  were  combed. 

EXSICCATION;  (formed  of  «r,  and ftccus,  dry,)  in  chemiftry, 
"p  or  evaporating  the  moifture  of  a  thing. 
EXTAN7  ,  fomtthing  that  rti!l  fubfifls,  oris  in  being,  E.  gr. 
It  is  but  part  of  the  Hillory  of  Livy,  of  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Caelar,  &c.  that  are  extant ,  the  reft  are  loft.  We  have  nothing 
extant  of  Socrates,  though  he  wrote  a  great  deal. 

r^TEND,  in  the  manege.  7'o  extend  a  borfe,  is  an  expreffion 
ulecl  by  fume  to  import  the  fame  with  making  a  horfe  go  large.  See 
Large.  fa 


EXTENSION,  in  philofophy,  one  of  the  common  and  effiential 
properties  of  body,  or  that  by  which  it  polfeflcs  or  takes  up  fume 
part  of  an  univerfal  fpace,  which  is  called  th e  place  of  that  bodv. 

Extenjion  is  threefold  :  1.  Either  into  length  only,  and  then 'it  is 
called  a  line.  Or,  2.  Into  length  and  breadth,  which  is  called  a 
Juperftctes.  Or,  3.  Into  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  zfohd;  being  the  three  dimenfions  according  to  the  quantity  of 
which  the  magnitude  or  bulk  of  bodies  is  eftimated. 

Extenfion,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  fpace  confidered  between 
the  extremities  of  matter,  which  fills  up  it’s  capacity  with  fomething 
folid,  tangible,  and  moveable.  Space,  fays  that  philofopher,  may 
be  conceived  without  the  idea  of extenfion,  which  belongs  to  body  only. 
.  Extension  offraflured  banes ,  in  furgery,  ought  to  be  performed 
in  the  following  manner:  1.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  firm  and 
fteady.  The  poltureof  the  body  to  be  obferved  on  this  occafion  d.f- 
fers  according  to  the  circumftancesof  thecaffi :  fometimes  the  patient 
ffiould  fit,  either  upon  a  flool,  or  upon  the  floor.  2.  An  aflirtant 
fhould  fupport  the  limb  with  his  hands,  both  above  and  below  the 
fradtured  part.  3-  The  affiflant,  who  holds  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb,  fhould  extend  it  ftrongly  and  equally,  till  the  fradlured  hone 
can  be  replaced  ;  if  his  hands  alone  are  not  fufficient  to  make  the 
required  extenfion,  he  mult  life  a  cord,  Or  rather  a  napkin  :  if  one 
man  has  not  ftrength  enough  for  this  office,  there  mult  be  tw'o  or 
more  employed. 

You  mull  be  careful  not  to  ufe  too  great  roughnefs  in  this  ope¬ 
ration,  left  you  give  your  patient  unneceflary  pain.  If  the  tumor 
and  inflammation  is  come  on  before  the  extenfion,  it  is  belt  to  defer  it 
till  thefe  fymptoms  are  removed.  When  the  fradtured  bones  main¬ 
tain  their  natural  extenfion,  you  are  under  no  necellity  of  extending  or 
replacing  the  limb;  but  when  the  fradtured  parts  recede  from  each 
other,  fome  degree  of  extenfion  is  necelfary,  which  mult  be  always 
fuited  to  the  diflortion  of  the  limb  :  the  greater  diltance  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  extremities  of  the  divided  parts  of  the  bone,  fo  much 
fliorter  will  the  limb  be,  from  the  contradtion  of  the  mufcles  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  extenfion  in  this  place  ought  to  be  fo  much  the  greater. 

The  extenfion  in  luxated  bones  is  to  be  performed  much  in  the 
fame  manner  with  that  in  fradtures,  viz,  the  outer  or  lower  part  of 
the  diflocated  limb  is  to  be  extended  till  the  head  of  the  dillocated 
bone  be  reduced  exadtly  into  the  fwus  from  whence  it  was  luxated. 

EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  mufcles,  from 
their  extending  or  ftretching  the  parts  to  which  they  belong:  fuchi 
are,  1.  The  common  extenfor  oi  the  fingers,  which  has  it’s  origin 
at  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus ,  and  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  :  it  afterwards  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pal’s 
under  the  ligament  of  the  carpus ,  and  terminate  in  the  pofterior  fur- 
face  of  all  ihe  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  where  they  are  gibbons.  2. 
The  extenfor  of  the  thumb,  called  alfo  blcornis  and  tricornis,  ariles 
in  the  pofterior  and  middle  part  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  a  d  terminates 
in  two  or  three  tendons  in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  phalanx  >f  the 
thumb.  3.  The  proper  exienfors  of  each  finger,  which  are  a  part  of 
it,  or  at  leuft  have  their  origin  with  the  common  extenfor.  4.  The 
long  extenfor  of  the  toes,  which  has  it’s  origin  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tibia,  and  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  ligament,  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula  :  it  afterwards  divides  into  five  tendons,  four  of  which  are 
inferted  into  the  four  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and  the  fifth  into  the 
outer  metatarfal  bone.  5.  The  ftiort  extenfor  of  the  toes  a.  ifes  from 
the  tipper  part  of  the  cakaneum,  and  dividing  into  tendons,  is  inferted 
into  the  toes. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  proper  extenfors  of  the  toes ;  alfo  the  long 
and  ftiort  extenfors  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  common  extenfor  of  the 
back  and  loins,  which  is  divided  into  three.  If  thefe  adt  only  on 
one  fide,  they  draw  the  parts  obliquely  fideways. 

EXTENT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe  ;  fometimes  it  fig- 
nifies  a  writ  or  command  to  the  ftieriff  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or 
tenements  ;  and  fometimes  the  adt  ofthe  ftieriff,  or  other  commif- 
fioner,  upon  this  writ  :  but  moft  commonly  it  denotes  an  eltimate 
or  valuation  of  lands  ;  and  hence  come  our  extended  or  rack-rents. 

Every  extent  ought  to  be  made  on  inquilition  and  verdidt,  without 
which  the  ftieriff  cannot  legally  execute  the  writ. 

7'he  cognizee,  or  party  to  whom  the  lands  are  delivered,  has  no 
abfolute  property  in  them,  but  is  accountable  to  the  cognifor  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extended  value  only,  not  the  real  value.  Nofeilin  cap  be 
on  an  extent,  nor  mav  lands  or  goods  be  fold  thereon. 

EXTENUATION,  the  adt  of  diminifhing  or  leflening  the  bulk 

or 
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or  fubftance  of  a  thing,  efpecially  of  the  human  body.  Fevers, 
agues,  long  abftinenees,  &c.  occafion  great  extenuations  or  emacia¬ 
tions.  .  . 

EXTERMINATION,  (formed  of  ex,  and  terminus ,  boundary,) 
the  ad  of  extirpating,  or  totally  deftroying  a  people,  race,  family,  &c; 

The  Jews  have  been  exterminated  out  of  Portugal,  the  Moors  out 
of  Spain,  the  Albigenfes  out  of  France,  &c.  Philip  the  fair  ol 
France,  to  be  revenged  on  the  Knights  Templars,  took  a  refolution 
in  1307  to  exterminate  them. 

Extermination,  or  Exterminating,  in  algebra,  is  ufed  for 
taking  away.  Thus  algebra  ills  fpeak  of  exterminating  lurds,  frac¬ 
tions,  and  unknown  quantities  out  of  equations. 

EXTERNAL,  or  Exterior,  a  term  of  relation,  applied  to  the 
furface  or  outfide  of  a  body ;  or  that  part  which  appears  or  prpfents 
itfelf  to  the  eye,  touch,  &c. 

In  which  lenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  internal,  or  interior. 

External  medicines  are  alfo  called  local  medicines,  and  topics.  The 
fenfes  are  divided  into  external ,  which  are  thofe  whereby  we  perceive 
ideas,  or  have  the  perception  of  external  objefts  ;  as  feeing,  hearing# 
dec.  and  internal.  See  Sense. 

External  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  any  thing  that  is  w'ithoutlide  a 
man,  Or  that  is  not  within  him,  and  particularly  in  his  mind.  In 
which  fenfe,  we  fay  external  objeds,  an  external  world.  See. 

External  angles,  are  the  angles  of  any  right  lined  figure  formed 
without  it,  when  all  the  fides  are  feverally  produced.  Thefe  are  all, 
taken  together,  equal  to  four  right  angles.  Particularly,  in  a  trian¬ 
gle,  the  external  angle  is  equal  to  both  the  internal  and  oppofite  ones. 
See  Triangle. 

EXTINCTION,  the  ad  of  extinguijldng ,  that  is,  of  putting  out, 
or  deftroying,  fire,  flame,  or  light. 

Some  of  the  moderns  offer  two  plaufible  caufes  of  extinction  ;  viz. 
dijjipation;  as  when  the  next,  immediate  fuel  of  the  flame  is  dif- 
perled  and  blown  off  by  too  forcible  a  wind ;  and  fuffocation,  when 
it  is  fo  compreffed,  that  it’s  free  motion  cannot  be  fuftained  \  as 
happens  upon  throwing  water,  See.  thereon.  Various  preparations 
and  engines  have  bqen  contrived  for  extinguijbing  accidental  fires. 
See  Fire. 

Extinction,  in  chemiftry  and  pharmacy,  is  whena  metal,  mi¬ 
neral,  or  the  like  body,  after  having  been  heated  red-hot  in  the  fire, 
is  plunged  in  fame  fluid  ;  either  to  foften  or  temper  it’s  acrimony, 
as  tutty  in  rofe-water  ;  or  to  communicate  it’s  virtue  to  the  liquor, 
as  iron  or  fteel  to  common  water ;  or,  laftly,  to  give  it  a  temper, 
as  in  the  extinction  of  fteel  in  water,  or  fome  other  preparation. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  inlaw,  is  a  confolidation  or  union,  as 
where  one  has  due  to  him  a  yearly  rent  out  of  lands,  and  afterwards 
purchafes  the  lands  out  of  which  the  rent  arifes  :  in  this  cafe,  both 
the  property  and  the  rent  being  united  in  one  poffeffor,  the  rent  is 
faid  t®  b e  cxtinguijhed.  Likewife,  where  a  perfon  has  a  releafe  for 
years,  and  he  afterwards  buys  the  property  of  what  is  leafed,  the 
leafe  becomes  thereby  extinguijhed. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  on  purchafing  part  of  the  lands 
and  the  feveral  forts  of  rents:  thus  if  a  perfon  has  a  rent-charge 
granted  to  him  and  his  heirs,  iffuing  out  of  land,  and  he  purchafes 
any  pai*t  of  that  land  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  as  this  rent  is  intire,  and 
iffuing  out  of  every  part  of  the  land,  the  whole  rent-charge  is  extin- 
guijbed.  Yet  if  fuch  perfon  has  a  rent-fervice,  and  he  does  purchafe 
part  of  the  lands  whereont  it  iffues,  this  fhall  not  extinguijh  all  the 
rent,  but  only  for  the  land  purchafed. 

Extinguishment  of  common,  is  by  purchafing  all  the  lands  that 
have  intereft  therein  :  alfo,  if  a  commoner  releales  his  common  in 
one  acre,  it  is  an  extinguijhment  of  the  whole  ;  but  where  he  alienates 
part  of  his  lands,  to  which  the  common  belongs,  the  common  is  not 
extinguijhed  thereby,  but  fhall  be  divided. 

Extinguishment  of  a  copyhold  takes  place  on  any  aft  of  the 
copyholder’s,  which  denotes  his  intention  to  hold  no  longer  of  his 
lord,  and  amounts  to  a  determination  of  his  will.  As  if  a  copy- 
holder  in  fee  accepts  a  leafe  for  years  of  the  fame  land  from  the  lord, 
or  accepts  an  aftignment  of  a  leafe  made  to  another  from  the  lellee, 
his  copyhold  is  extinft. 

Extinguishment  of  debt  happens  in  a  variety  of  cafes.  Thus 
if  a  creditor  accepts  a  higher  fecurity  than  he  had  before,  or  accepts 
a  bond  for  a  legacy,  the  firft  debt  or  legacy  is  hereby  extinguijhed. 

Extinguishment  of  liberties,  in  law.  If  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  granted  by  the  king,  come  again  to  the  crown,  they  fliall  not 
be  extinguifoed ;  but  it  is  otherwife  in  the  king’s  grants  of  felons’ 
goods,  waifs,  ftrays,  W'recks,  See. 

Extinguishment  offervices.  If  the  lord  purchafes  or  accepts 
any  part  of  the  tenancy,  out  of  which  an  intire  fervice  is  to  be  paid, 
the.fervice  becomes  thereby  extinCl ;  unlefs  it  be  for  the  public  good 
or  homage. and  fealty,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  extinguijhment. 

Extinguishment  ofivays,  is  where  a  perfon  has  a  highway  as 
appendant,  and  he  makes  a  purchafe  of  the  land  in  which  the  way  is, 
then  the  way  is  extinCl ;  though  it  is  held,  that  a  way  of  neceffity, 
to  a  market  or  church,  is  not  fo. 

EXTIRPATION,  (of  ex,  and  Jl'vps,  root,)  the  aft  of  pulling  up, 
or  deftroying,  a  thing  to  the  very  roots. 

Among  the  prayers  of  the  Romilh  jubilee,  there  is  one  for  the 
extirpation  of  herefy. 

Extirpation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  forgery,  for  cutting  off  any  part 
intirely  ;  as  a  wen.  See.  or  the  eating  it  away,  as  a  wart,  See.  by 
corrofive  medicines.  Sie  Amputation,  and  Corrosion . 

EXTORTION,  in  law,  an  illegal  manner  of  wrefting  any  thing 
from  a  man,  either  by  force,  menace,  or  authority. 

If  an  officer,  by  terrifying  another,  on  pretence  of  his  office,  takes 
more  than  his  ordinary  fees,  or  does,  he  commit1-',  and  is  indiftable 
for  extortion. 

So  the  exacting  of  unlawful  ufury,  winning  by  unlawful  game 
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and,  in  fine,  all  taking  of  more  than  isjuftly  due*  by  colour  or  pre¬ 
tence  of  right,  as.  exceffive  tolls  in  millers,  excelfive  prices  of  ale^ 
bread,  victuals,  wares,  See.  come  under  extortion. 

At  the  common  law,  extortion  is  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifon- 
mfcnt  ;  and  the  ftatute  of  3  Eliz.  has  enacted,  that  officers  of  juftied 
guilty  of  extortion  for  the  expedition  of  bufinefs,  S$c.  fhall  render  to 
the  party  treble  value.  There  are  likewife  clivers  other  ftatutes  for 
jpunifhing  extortions  of  fheriffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  c*t;ks  of  the  affize, 
ahd  of  the  peace,  attornies,  folieitors,  Sec. 

EXTRA,  a  Latin  pfepofition  (ignifying  .without,  and  ufed  in 
compofitioti  with  other  words  ;  as  for  inftance,  1 .  Extra- judicial, 
where  judgment  is  given  in  acaufethat  is  not  depending  in  the  court 
where  the  fame  palled  \  Or  whereon  the  judgment  has  no  juri ('dic¬ 
tion.  2.  Extra- mundane  fpace,  the  infinite  void  fpace  by  fome 
fnppofed  to  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  univerfe,  and 
confequently  in  which  there  is  really  nothing  at  all.  3.  Extra- paro¬ 
chial,  out  of  the  bounds  of  any  parilh,  or  privileged  and  freed  fr.  m 
the  duties  of  a  parifh.  The  greateft  part  of  the  forelts  in  England 
are  extra- parochial. 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dilution  of  the  purer  parts  of  a 
mixed  body  infpiffated,  by  diftillation  or  evaporation,  nearly  to  the 
confidence  of  honey. 

ExtraBs  may  be  made  almoft  of  every  part  of  the  materia  medica, 
or  from  any  medicine,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  that  is  fuited  to 
give  a  tinfture  to  any  mcnjlruum,  in  w-hich  it  is  cuftomarily  infufed. 
They  make  a  principal  part  of  modern  pharmacy,  and  with  reafou 
too  ;  for  the  different  elements  of  many  compound  bodies  have  qua¬ 
lities  and  powers,  when  fepaiate  and  pure,  which  they  are.  incapable 
of  exerting  when  their  force  is  foppreffed  by  the  quantity,  or  cottn- 
terafted  by  the  repugnant  qualities  of  other  fpccies  wherewith  they 
are  conjoined,  as  in  the  inflances  of  acid  fpirits,  teftaceous  earths^ 
calces  of  metals,  gums  or  refins  of  vegetables,  and  many  others. 

The  directions  given  by  the  college  of  phyficians,  for  making 
extracts,  are  thefe  :  Take  the  matter  from  which  the  extract  is  to  be 
prepared,  cut,  bruife,  or  otherwife  manage  it,  as  it’s  nature  re¬ 
quires,  for  infufion.  Pour  upon  it  fpirit  of  wine,  or  any  diddled 
waters,  mod:  accommodated  to  the  prelcriber’s  intention.  Let  it 
continue  in  infufion  in  a  bath,  or  any  other  flow  heat,  for  two  days, 
or  more,  according  as  the  hardnefs  or  foftnefsof  the  matter  requires, 
until  the  liquor  is  impregnated  with  the  tinfture  of  the  thing  in¬ 
fufed.  Then  let  the  tinged  liquor  be  feparated  by  inclination,  pour¬ 
ing  on  a  frefti  menjlruum,  infilling  and  feparating,  as  before,  as  long 
as  any  tinfture  can  be  obtained.  Let  all  the  tinftures  be  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and  filtered  through  cap-paper,  and  then  in  a  bath-heat  evapo¬ 
rate  the  humidity  until  the  matter  left  is  of  the  confidence  of  honey, 
which  tnuft  be  kept  for  ufe.  And  to  this  extract,  for  the  fake  of 
preferving  it  moift,  may  be  added  fome  portion  of  fait,  or  fome 
other  thing  datable  to  the  main  intention. 

The  moft  remarkable  extracts  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  are : 

I.  Extracts  of  the  roots  of  elecampane,  gentian,  black  hellebore,  of 
the  leaves  of  rue  and  favine.  2.  ExtraCl  of  liquorice.  3.  Of  log¬ 
wood.  4.  Of  Peruvian  bark,  both  foft  and  hard.  <c.  Of  lignum 
vita,  both  foft  and  hard.  6.  Of  jalap.  And,  7.  The  cathartic 
extract,  which  is  prepared  from  the  proof  fpirit  poured  upon  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  the  pith  of  coloquintida^  lcammony, 
and  the  leffer  cardamom- feeds  hulked. 

The  thebaic  extract  conlifts  only  of  opium  diffolved  in  water, 
drained  and  evaporated  to  a  confidence.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that 
all  watery  extracts  fhould  be  moitfened  or  fplinkled  with  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine,  to  prevent  their  growing  mouldy. 

Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a  fhort  abridgment 
of  a  book  or  paper,  or  of  fome  of  the  matters  thereof.  The  jour¬ 
nals,  nouveles,  bibliotheques,  memoires,  and  other  monthly  re¬ 
views,  or  quarterly  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  learning,  conlifl  prin¬ 
cipally  of  extracts  of  the  moft  material  paffages,  doftrines,  &c.  found 
in  the  feveral  books  publilhed  in  that  time. 

EXTRACTION,  in  pharmacy  and  chemiftry,  an  operation, 
whereby  effences,  tinftures,  See.  are  drawn  from  natural  bodies. 

Extraction  is  performed  by  macerating  the  fubjeft  in  it’s  appro¬ 
priated  menftruum  in  the  cold  ;  or  digefting  or  circulating  it  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  warmth  ;  or  infufing  it  in  boiling  liquor,  and  differing  them 
to  (land  until  thev  are  cold  ;  or  by  aftually  boiling  them  for  fome 
time.  Heat  greatly  expedites  extrattion;  but  it  is  injurious  to  fome 
fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  menftruum  to  take  up  their  groffer 
and  more  ungrateful  parts  ;  yet  others  again  impart  but  little,  to  a 
heat  that  is  not  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water.  As  heat  promotes, 
fo  cold  prevents  extraction.  Tinftures  made  by  heat  depofit  much 
of  their  contents  in  cold  weather.  .  '  •  , 

Vegetable  juices  obtained  by  expreffion,  or  watery,  or  fpirituous 
decodtions,  or  infufions,  when  expofed  to  a  continued  heat,  the 
fluid  gradually  exhales,  carries  off  the  more  volatile  parts,  and  leaves 
the  more  fixed  in  one  mafs;  which,  if  from  a  vegetable  juice  ob¬ 
tained  by  expreffion,  is  called  an  infpiffated  juice  ;  if  from  a  watery 
decoftion  or  infufion,' it  is  called  an  extraift;  if  from  a  fpirituous 
tinfture,  it  is  called  a  refin,  or  effential  extraft  :  the  term  extraCl  is 
frequently  ufed  as  a  general  appellation  of  all  the  three  kinds. 

Infpiffated  juices,  when  evaporated  no  farther  than  to  the  confifi- 
tence  of  honey  or  oil,  are  called  rob  or  fapa.  Spirituous  tinftures: 
reduced  to  a  like  confidence  are  called  balfam ,  See  Extract. 

Extraction,  in  furgery,  denotes  an  operation  whereby  fome 
foreign  matter  lodged  in  the  body,  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  1 
is  drawn  out  of  the  fame  by  manual  application,  or  the  help  of  in- 
ftruments. 

Such  is  the  extraction  of  a  ftone,  formed  in  the  bladder,  or  in  the 
kidneys,  Sec. 

Extraction,  or  defeent,  in  genealogy,  denotes  the  flock,  or 
family,  which  a  perfon  is  defended  from. 

If 
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In  fome  military  orders,  chapters,  &c.  a  candidate  mull  make 
proof  of  the  nobility  of  his  extraction  before  he  is  admitted. 

Extraction  of  roots,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  the  unravel¬ 
ling,  or,  as  it  were,  the  enfolding  or  refolving  any  propofed  power 
or  number  into  the  fame  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  or  fuppofed 
to  be  made  up  of.  In  order  to  pet  form  which,  it  will  be  requifite 
to  confider  how  thofe  powers  are  compofed,  &c. 

A  fquare  number  is  that  which  is  equally  equal,  or  which  is  con¬ 
tained  under  two  equal  numbers. 

Thus  the  fquare  number  four  is  compofed  of  two  equal  numbers 
2  and  2,  viz.  2  X  2=4. 

Or  the  fquare  number  9  is  compofed  of  the  2  equal  numbers  3 
and  3,  viz.  3X3=9-  According  to  Euclid,  this  is,  if  any  num¬ 
ber  be  multiplied  into  itfelf,  that  produd  which  is  called  a  fquare 
number. 

A  cube  is  that  number  which  is  equally  equally  equal,  or  which  is 
contained  under  3  equal  numbers  Thus  the  cube  number  8  is 
Compofed  of  3  equal  numbers  2,  2  and  2,  viz  2X2X'2=&,  See. 
That  is,  if  any  number  be  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  that  product  be 
multiplied  with  the  fame  number;  the  fecond  produce  is  called  a 
cube  number. 

Thefe  two,  viz.  the  fquare  and  cube  numbers,  borrow  their  names 
from  geometrical  extenlions,  ur  figures.  Thus  a  root  is  reprefented 
by  a  line  or  fide,  having  but  one  dimenfion,  viz.  that  of  length  only. 

The  fquare  is  a  plane,  or  figtre,  of  2  dimenfions,  having  equal 
length  and  breadth.  The  cube  is  a  folid  body  of  3  dimenfions,  hav¬ 
ing  equal  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  But  beyond  thefe  3  nature 
does  not  proceed,  as  to  local  extenfion.  That  is,  the. nature  of 
place,  or  (pace,  does  not  admit  any  other  ways  of  extenfion,  than 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  Neither  is  it  poffible  to  form  or 
compofe  any  figure  or  body  beyond  that  of  a  folid. 

And  therefore  all  the  fuperior  powers  above  the  cube  or  third 
power,  as  the  biquadrate  or  fourth  power,  the  furfohd  or  fifth  power, 
See.  are  belt  explained  and  underftood  by  a  rank  or  feries  of  numbers 
in  geometrical  proportion. 

For  infhnce,  fuppofe  any  rank  of  geometrical  proportionals, 
whofe  firft  term  and  ratio  are  the  fame  ;  and  to  them  let  there  be 
afiigned  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progrellion,  beginning 
with  an  unit  or  I,  whofe  common  difference  is  alfo  1. 

T,  I  1  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  Indices. 

1  nus  l  2.4.8.  16.  32.64.  128.  &c.  in  geometrical  pro- 
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Then  are  thofe  numbers  in  continual  proportion,  produced  by  a 
continued  multiplication  of  the  firft  term  or  root  into  itfelf;  and 
thofe  of  arithmetical  progrellion,  or  indices,  (hew  what  degree  or 
power  each  term  in  the  geometrical  proportion  is  of.  For  example, 
in  this  feries  of  geometrical  proportionals,  2  is  both  the  firft  term  or 
root,  and  common  ratio  of  the  feries. 

Then  2  X  2 — -4  the  fecond  term  or  fquare. 

And  2X2X2=8,  or  4X2=8  the  cube  or  third  term. 

Again,  2X2X2X2=i6»  or  8xa=l6  the  fourth  term  or 
biquadrate,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft. 

Note,  this  is  called  involution,  viz.  when  any  number  is  drawn 
into  itfelf,  and  afterwards  into  that  product,  &c.  it  is  faid  to  be  fo 
often  involved  into  itfelf ;  and  the  indices  are  the  exponents  of  their 
refpe£tive  powers  fo  involved. 

And,  according  to  thefe  involutions,  is  formed  the  following  table ; 
wherein  the  root  is  only  one  (ingle  figure  : 


Roots 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0  7 

8 

9 

Squares 

I 

4 

9 

16 

25 

26 

4Q 

t>4 

8r 

Cubes 

I 

8 

27 

64 

125 

216 

343 

512 

729 

When  anv  number  is  propofed  to  have  it’s  root  extracted ,  the  firft 
work  is,  to  prepare  it,  by  points  fet  over  their  proper  figures,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  given  power,  whofe  root  is  fought,  requires.  And  this  is 
done  by  confidering  the  index  of  the  given  power,  which  for  the 
fquare  is  2,  the  cube  3,  &c.  Then  allow  fo  many  figures  in  the 
given  power  for  each  fingle  figure  of  the  root,  as  it’s  index  denotes, 
always  beginning  thofe  points  from  the  place  of  unity,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  towards  the  right  hand,  if  the  given  number  be  integers  ;  but 
towards  the  left  hand  in  decimal  parts. 

Extraction  of  the  fquare  root.  Having  pointed  the  given  num¬ 
ber  into  two  figures,  as  before  diredled  ;  then,  by  the  table  of  powers 
or  otherwife,  find  the  greateft  fquare  contained  in  the  firft  period  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  lettjng  down  it’s  root  like  a  quotient  figure  in 
divifion,  and  fubftradlthat  iquare  out  of  the  given  number  in  the  firft 
period  :  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the  next  period  of  figures  for  a 
dividend,  and  double  the  root  of  the  next  fquare  for  a  divifor,  inqui¬ 
ring  how  often  it  may  be  had  in  that  dividend,  when  the  quotient 
figure  is  annexed  to  the  divifor;  fubtradft  this  refult  irom  the  divi¬ 
dend,  and  to  the  remainder  bringdown  the  next  period  of  figures  for 
a  new  dividend  ;  then  feek  how  often  the  laft  increafed  dividend  can 
be  had  in  the  new  dividend,  with  the  fame  caution  as  before ;  proceed 
on  in  the  fame  manner  from  period  to  period,  till  the  whole  work  is 

finilhed.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  p.  208,  &  feqq. 

EXTRACTOR,  in  midwifery,  an  inftrument  contrived  to extraft 
children  by  the  head,  in  cafes  of  difficult  births. 

EXTRACTUM  catbartieum,  a  form  of  medicine  in  the  London 
Difpenfatory,  intended  as  an  equivalent  for  th ccxtraBum  Rudii,  com¬ 
monly  called  Rudius’s  pill.  It  is  made  in  this  manner:  take  iocco- 
torine  aloes  an  ounce  and  half;  pith  o(  coloquintida,  fix  drams; 
fcammonv,  ar.d  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds  hulked,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  proof  fpirit  a  pint ;  pour  the  fpirit  on  the  coloquintioa  cut 
1  in  all  ;  then  add  the  feeds  bruifed  ,  d.aw  a  tinflure  with  a  gentle 
heat  continued  four  days  ;  jhen  to  the  Undine  prelfed  out,  add  the 
aloes  and  fcauimony,  firft  feparareiy  reduced  to  powder;  and  thde 
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linnf  d:jf0lvedVd[aw  off  the  fP‘lir-  and  '-duce  the  mafs  by  evapora 
tion  to  the  confidence  of  a  p,l|.  Tins  fa  many  reafons  a  better 
compolition  than  the  Ru  lius’s  pill.  y  better 

ExTRAo?nti!?1NARY'  fome,hil,8  0  'f  ’  f  rhe  common  Courfe‘ 
occafio.  .  Y  ^  th°ie  fent  “n  fome  urgent 

Extra°rdinary  embaffador,  or  envoy,  is  fuch  a  one  as  is  fent 
to  treat  or  negotiate  fome  (ptc.al  and  important  aff.ir  as  !  J! 
a  treaty,  confederacy,  &c.  or  even  on  occafion  of  lome  ce  emonv 

aSFXTtrVAr^ac!,0n*  &C*  Embassador.  7’ 

XT^AV  AG  ANTES,  a  part  of  the  canon  law ,  comairiim?  di 
vers  confhtuttons  of  the  popes,  not  include  ,  in  the  bodv  ,?fg rkl 
canort-laW,  whence  the  denomination  extravaoantes  y 
EX1  RAVAiA  I  ION,  formed  <  f  extra,  without,  arid  Vas  Ve/ri 
in  medicine,  amotion  of  the  blood,  whereby  i>  bre-ik-  «  r-  ■>* 
ordinary  veffels,  the  vans  or  arteries’,  and  ehLr  ■  and  ft^ 

nates  in  fome  foft  parr*  or  is  thrown  quite  cut  of  the  body  a 

l  he  ordinary  caules  of  extravafations  are  unnatural  repletions 
Ihe  diltarfions  of  the  velli  s  ;  or  lan.Ta.ion,,  and  woi.onsd  ,re"? 

I  here  is  a  necefiity  for  bleeding,  to  prevent  the  blood’s  ac-  nmubZ 
fo  as  to  extravafate.  In  wounds  o!  the  head,  particularly,  bk-edinf 
is  neceliary,  t  prevent  the  extravafation  of  the  blood  ,n  the  brain  ** 
In  the  contu lions,  fiffures,  depr.  fiions,  fraaures.  and  oth.  r  acd 
dents  of  the  cranium,  one  or  more  of  the  blood-veffl  difli  ibtited  on 
the  dura  mater ^are  frequently  divided.  The  blood  that  is  dift-ha-  eed 
from  thefe  Veffels  greatly  opprelles  the  brain,  and  dilturbs  it's  offices- 
frequently  brings  on  pains  and  other  mifehiefs,  and  often  death  it’ 
felf,  on  left  the  patient  be  timely  relieved.  If  the  quantity  of  extra, 
vajated  b.ood  be  ever  fo  (mail,  it  will  certainly  corrupt  and  affed  thfe 
meninges,  and  the  brain  itfelf  with  the  fame  diforder  ;  and  from  hence 
wilt  proceed  violent  inflammations,  deliriums,  a -,d  ulcers,  a:  d  fin  llv 
death  ;  and  this  will  frequently  be  the  cafe,  after  a  violent’  blow  un0ri 
the  cranium,  though  the  bone  fhoukl  efcape  without  injury  In 
thele  injuries  of  (be  head,  the  blood  is  fpilt  either  between  the  era 
mum  and  the  dura  mater,  or  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater  ox  be* 
tween  the  pia  mater  and  the  brain,  or  laftly  into  the  finufes  of  the 
brain.  Either  of  thefe  cafes  is  attended  with  very  great  danger  ;  but 
the  deeper  the  extravafation  happens,  fo  much  greater  muff  the  dan¬ 
ger  be.  Blood  extravafated  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  will  be  dif" 
covered  from  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  that  I'ucceed  a  blow  on  the 
head;  as  if  the  patient  lies  (till  without  fenfe  or  motion,  if  b!  d 
flows  from  the  mouth,  ears,  or  nole;  if  the  eyes  are  much  inf]  ,med 
and  fwelled  ;  if  vomiting  fucceed  ;  when  upon  tue  rcinjffion  of 
thefe  fymptoms  the  patient  complains  of  a  remarkable  heavii.eft  of 
head,  fleepinefs,  vertigo,  blindnefs,  fpafms,  and  dil orders  of  this 
kind.  When  the  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  on  thele  accidents  is 
very  conliderable,  and  oppreffes  tire  cerebellum,  the  patient  dies  upr-ri 
the  fpot ;  but  when  it  is  not  in  a  very  large  quantity,  or  does  not 
affe£t  tfi  e  cerebellum,  life  (fill  remains,  but  the  fymptoms  juft  men¬ 
tioned  come  on.  In  this  cafe,  if  no  fiifure,  or  contrafiffure  is  to  be 
found,  nor  any  external  injury  on  the  integuments  of  the  head  after 
a  violent  blow,  it  proves  very  difficult  to  find  in  what  part  ot  the 
head  the  extravafation  is  feated.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  firft 
to  ffiave  the  head  alt  over,  and  then  thoroughly  to  examine  it  •  for 
if  any  part  is  fofter  than  ordinary,  or  is  enlarged,  or  red  from  ftag- 
nating  blood,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  the  part  that  has  received  the  in¬ 
jury.  But  if  neither  in  this  way,  nor  by  inquiry  among  the  perfons 
prefent  at  the  accident,  you  can  get  light  into 'the  affair,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  whole  head  with  an  emollient  planter,  laying 
over  it  medicated  bags  of  herbs,  Sic.  well  heated.  This  application 
will  in  a  few  hours  time  produce  a  tumour  and  foftnds  upon  the 
injured  part. 

When  the  feat  of  the  injury  is  difeovered,  the  firft  intention  is  to 
difeharge  the  extravafated  blood,  and  then  to  clean  the  wound,  and 
remove  all  fplinters,  or  extraneous  bodies.  Some  have  recotlrfe  on 
thefe  occafions  to  the  mitant  ufe  of  the  trepan  ;  but  patients  have 
been  often  very  fuccefsfully  recovered  without  it.  It  is  therefore 
belt  firft  to  open  a  vein,  and  takeaway  as  much  blood  as  theftrength 
of  the  patient  will  permit ;  this  will  takeoff  the  impetus  of  the  vefa 
fels,  and  prevent  the  extravafation  of  the  blood.  Prefcribe  after 
this  a  brifk  purge  to  lelfen  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  ;  fomebt  the 
head  with  medicated  bags,  and  apply  a  me] dot  plaifter  to  it ;  endea¬ 
vour  to  roufe  the  patient  by  volatile  applications  to  the  noftrils,  fuch 
as  fal  volatile,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  fpirit  of  hartfhorn;  and 
give  frequently  attenuating  fluids,  fuch  as  the  deco&ions  of  betony, 
fage,  rofemary,  lavender-flowers,  faflafras,  and  the  like.  This  me¬ 
thod  does  not  immediately  produce  the  defired  effetft,  but  is  to  be 
continued  for  fome  time,  and  the  preferiptions  frequently  repeated, 
particularly  when  the  bad  fymptoms  feem  by  degrees  to  abate  ;  and 
if  the  patient  finds  relief  from  the  firft  bleeding,  it  will  be  proper  to 
repeat  it  a  fecond  or  third  time,  efpeciaily  if  he  be  of  an  athletic 
conftitution. 

Extravasation  is  fometimes  likewife  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
other  humours  befide  the  blood  ;  as  the  lympha,  urine,  &c.  The 
gardeners  ufe  the  term  in  fpeaking  of  gums,  juices,  See.  which  oufe 
out  of  their  trees  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  at  incifions. 

EXTRA VERSIO,  inchemiftry,  a  term  ufed  toexprefs  the  ren¬ 
dering  manifeft  any  thing  faline,  alkaline,  or  acid,  concealed  in 
mixed  bodies  ;  and  is  juft  the  reverfe  to  one  of  the  fpecies  of  con¬ 
centration,  -which  hides  thefe  qualities. 

EXTREME,  is  applied  to  the  laft  and  outermoft  part  of  any 
thing ;  or  that  which  finifhes  and  terminates  it  on  that  fide. 

The  extremes  of  a  line  are  points.  There  is  no  puffing  out  of  one 
extreme  into  the  other,  without  going  through  the  middle.  Extreme 
remedies  muft  only  be  had  recourfe  to  in  extreme  neceffity. 

Some  anatomifls  apply  the  denomination  extremes,  or  extremities , 
to  the  arms  and  legs. 

to  I  Extremes, 
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Extremis,  f  logic,  denote  the  two«r/w«etermsof'thecon- 
clufion  of  a  fyllogifm  ;  viz.  the  predicate  and  fubjt-df.  'They  are 
called  extremes,  from  their  relation  to  another  term,  which  is  a  me¬ 
dium  or  mean  between  them. 

Extremes,  in  right-angled  fphcrical  trigonometry.  When  one 
of  the  five  circular  parts  of  a  right-angled  fpherical  triangle,  viz. 
(the  three  Tides  and  two  oblique  angles,  for  the  right  angle  is  -neg- 
ledled)  is  pitched  upon  for  the  middle  term,  then  the  two  circular 
parts  lying  immediately  next  to  it  are  called  extremes  conjunfi;  and 
the  two  parts  remote  from  the  affumed  middle  part,  or  not  imme¬ 
diately  next  it,  extremes  disjunct .  See  Circular  parts,  Trian¬ 
gle,  and  Trigonometry. 

Extreme-unction,  one  of  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh 
church,  the  fifth  in  order,  adminiftered  to  people  dangeroufly  fick, 
by  anointing  them  with  holy  oils,  and  pronouncing  feveral  prayers 
over  them. 

It  is  called  extremc-unfiion,  as  being  only  given  to  perfons  in  ex¬ 
tremity.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  called  the  unfiion  of  the 
fick,  and  not  extreme  unfiion :  for,'  in  the  earlier  ages,  it  was  given 

before  the  viaticum.  .  , 

The  form  o i  extreme-unBion  is  now  deprecative,  as  the  divines 
call  it ;  formerly  it  was  abfolute,  and  indicative.  This  facrament 
is  not  only  in  ufe  in  the  Latin,  but  alfo  in  the  Greek  church,  and 
throughout  the  Eaft,  though  under  another  name,  and  with  feme 
difference  in  the  circum  fiances-;  in  that  the  orientals  do  not  wait 
till  their  fick  arc  ertme  to  extremity,  in  order  to  anoint  them  ;  but 
the  lick  generally  go  to  church  themfelves  ;  and  it  is  adminiftered 
to  them  as  often  as  they  are  indifpofed  :  the  Greeks  taking  that  di- 
,re£lion  of  St.  James,  chap.  v.  ver.  14.  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  practice,  in  a  general  fen  fe  :  Is  any  fick  among  you  ?  let  him  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  fray  over  him ,  anointing  him 
with  oil. 

EXTREMITIES  of  figures,  in  painting,  is  nfed  for  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet.  Thefe  fhould  be  drawn  with  more  nicety  and 
exadlnefs,  or  more  terminated  than  other  parts  ;  and  thus  help  10 
render  the  a&ion  more  exprel-Tive. 

EXTRINSIC,  is  applied,  in  the  fchools,  in  various  fences.  Some¬ 
times  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  not  belonging  to  the  effence  of  another  : 
in  which  fenfe,  the  efficient  caufe,  and  the  end,  or  fcope,  of  a 
thing,  are  faid  to  be  extrinfic,  or-  extrinfic  caufes. 

Sometimes  it  implies  a  thing  not  being  contained  within  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  another.  In  which  fenfe,  thofe  caufes  are  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
trinfic,  which  introduce  fomething  into  a  fubjedt  from  without :  as 
when  fire  introduces  heat,  &c.  Sometimes  itdenotesa  thing  added, . 
or  applied  to  another.  ,  Thus,  accidents  and  adherences  are  faid  to 
be  extrinfic  ’to  the  fubjedf ;  and  thus  vifion  is  extrinfic  to  the  objedl 
feen. 

EXTUBERANCES,  in  medicine,  are  fwellings  forth,  orrifings 
up  in  the  flelh,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

EXUDATION,  the  a6t  of  fweating  out.  In  which  manner, 
gums,  balfams,  &c.  are  ufually  produced  from  trees. 

EXULCERATION,  in  medicine,  the  a£l  of  caufing,  or  produ¬ 
cing  ulcers. 

Thus,  arfenic  exuleerates  the  inteftines ;  corrofive  humours  exul- 
cerate  the  lkin. 

Exulceration  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  ulcer  itfelf; 
but,  more  generally,  for  thofe  beginning  erofions  which  wear  away 
the  fubftance,  and  form  ulcers. 

Exulccralions  in  the  inteftines  are  marks  ef  poison. 

EXUVIfE,  formed  from  exuere,  to  put  off,  to  divejl,  in  phyfio- 
logy,  tranfient  parts  of  certain  animals,  which  they  put  off,  or  lay 
down,  and  affiime  new  ones. 

Such,  efpecially,  arethelkins,  or  (loughs,  of  ferpents  ;  (hells  of 
lobfters,  and  the  like;  which  are  annually  changed,  and  renewed  in 
the  fpring.  * 

The  outer  integument  of  the  body,  which  in  man  and  other  lar¬ 
ger  animals  is  fo  durably  fixed  on  the  body,  is  in  many  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  reptile  kind  much  more  loofely  fixed,  and  is  changeable 
feveral  times  during  the  period  ol  their  lives.  The  ferpent-kind  all 
(hift  their  (kins  feveral  times  in  their  lives,  and  the  water-newt  has 
been  lately  obferved  to  do  the  fame  ;  but  no  creature  in  the  world 
does  it  fo  often  as  the  caterpillar,  almoft  every  fpeciesof  thefe  infedls 
throwing  off  their  old-lkin  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  lefs  ;  and 
this  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  extremely  worthy  an  attentive  obferva- 
tion.-  Malpighi  obferved  that  the  common  filkworm  changed  it’s 
(kin  four  times  during  it’s  continuance  in  that  (late ;  the  firft  of 
thefe  changes  happening  at  eleven  or  twelve  days  from  it’s  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  egg,  and  the  others  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  days 
'  each  ;  and  probably  the  reft  of  the  caterpillar-kind  obferve  nearly 
the  fame  periods. 

Neither  is  this  change  of  the  (kin  confined  to  the  few  creatures  we 
have  mentioned  ;  but  among  the  whole  infedt  clafs,  the  molt  nu¬ 
merous  of  that  of  all  animated  beings  we  know,  there  is  fcarce  one 
fpecies,  every  individual  of  which  does  not  throw  off  it’s  (kin,  once 
at  lead,  before  it  arrives  at  it’s  (nil  growth.  The  term,  changing 
the  (kin,  is  fcarce  expreffive  enough  for  this  operation  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar-kinds  ;  for 'the  creature  throws  off  the  external  covering  of 
every  the  minuteft  part  and  organ  of  it’s  body,  and  the  fkins  they 
thus  depofit  have  fo  much  the  appearance  of  a  complete  infedl,  that 
they  are  very  often  miftaken  for  fuch,  prefenting  us  with  every  thing 
that  we  fee  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  living  animal. 

Exuvia:  is  alfo  ufed  for  fome  (hells,  and  other  marine  bodies, 
frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been 
depofited  there  at  the  deluge,  as  being  the  real  fpoils  of  once  living 
creatures.  See  Shell,  Fossil,  and  Deluge. 

EY,  in  our  old  writers,  the  fame  with  infula,  an  ifiand ;  from 
which  comes  syet,  a  frnall  ifland  or  iftet,  vulgarly  called  eyght. 


A  Dffertation  on  the  Eye. 

EYE,  the  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  whereby  vifion  fr  cffrdltd- 
i.  e.  whereby  vifible  objedts  are  reprefented  to  the  mind.  The  eye,  yr 
organ  of  fight,  is  generally  divided  into  internal  and  external  parts  • 
or  into  the  eye  properly  fo  called,  and  the  appendages  thereof. 

Under  the  latter  clafs  comes  the  orbit,  or  cavity,  wherein  the  eye 
is  placed  ;  the  ftipercilium,  or  eye-brow ,  whereby  the  rays  of  light 
are  moderated  in  thgir  paffage  to  the  eye,  and  fweat,  and  other  nui- 
fances,  are  prevented  from  falling  down  into  it,  though  both  thefe 
purpofes  are  better  anfwered  by  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
os  fronds;  the  palpebra:,  or  eye-lids,  which  cover  and  defend  it  in 
time  of  deep  ;  with  their  cilia,  or  fringes  of  hair,  to  break  the  too 
fierce  impreffion  of  the  light,  and  keep  off  Hies  and  moats,  and  by 
their  frequent  motions  to  affift  in  diffufing  the  tears,  and  oily  fe- 
cretion  of  the  febaceous  or  ciliary  glands  of  the  eye-lids,  equally 
over  the  furface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye;  and  the  canthi,  or  angles. 
The  eye,  properly  fo  called,  is  of  a  globular  form,  and  con  fills  of 
tunics,  humours,  and  veffcls. 

In  fome  parts  it  is  lined  with  fat,  and  it  is  moved  with  mufcles  ; 
which  tw'o  latter  are  by  fome  anatomifts,  though  fomewhat  inac¬ 
curately,  reckoned  among  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  eye.  The 
tunics,  coats,  or  membranes  of  the  eye,  are  feven  ;  viz.  1.  The  ad¬ 
nata,  or  conjunctiva,  covering  the  whole  hall  of  the  eye,  except  the 
fore-part,  called  the  fight.  2.  The  tunica  albuginea,  which  is  placed 
immediately  under  the  former,  and  is  formed  by  the  expanded  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  four  flrait  mufcles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  Thefe  two, 
which  fome  confider  only  as  one  coat,  are  called  partial  coats,  be- 
caufe  they  invert  only  a  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  3.  Imme¬ 
diately  under  the  adnata  and  albuginea,  is  the  fclerotica,  which  co¬ 
vers  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye;  being  opake  every- where  but  in 
the  fore-part,  which  covers  the  fight,  and  is  tranfparent  like  horn  ; 
which  has  occafioned  anatOmirts  to  account  this  a  diftindl  membrane, 
the  fourth  in  number,  and  to  denominate  it  the  cornea.  The  fifth 
is-  the  choroides.  fitnate  immediately  under  the  fcltroda :  the  internal 
hirtace  of  the  choroides,  called  the  tunica  Ruyjchiana ,  from  profeffor 
■Ruyfch,  or  the  vafcular  coat  from  it’s  texture,  immediately  inverts 
the  external  or  pofterior  furface  of  the  retina  ;  it’s  fore-part,  like  the 
former,  is  tranfparent,  and  therefore  accounted  a  diftin£l,  or  fixth 
coat,  arid  called  the  uvea.  Of  the  duplicature  of  this  part  of  the 
tunic,  is  formed  a  ftriped,  variegated  circle,  called  therm,  which, 
in  different  fubjefls,  is  of  different  colours,  and  gives  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  this  or  that  colour  to  thecyr  Near  it’s  middle  is  an  aper¬ 
ture,  or  perforation,  called  the  pupil,  or  apple  of  the  eye,  about 
•  which  the  iris  forms  a  ring;  from  the  infide  of  this  tunic  fpring 
certain  fibres,  which  fpreading  round  the  cryftalline  humour,  form 
the  ligamentum  ciliare.  The  feventh  tunic,  which  fome  only  make 
the  third,  is  the  retina,  fo  called,  as  refembling  a  net,  and  covering 
only  the  fund,  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  oppofite  to  the  fight. 

Of  the  three  proper  tunics,  the  fclerotica,  choroides,  and  retina, 
the  firft  is  derived  from  the  dura  mater,  being  detached  from  the 
brain  as  an  outer  ooat,  or  cover,  of  the  optic  nerve,  till  arriving  at 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  it  is  there  expanded  into  a  tunic:  the  fecond  is 
derived  from  the  pia  mater ,  and  tranfmitted  likewife.from  the  brain, 
along  with  the  optic  nerve;  the  third  may  be  faid  to  be  derived  from 
the  b.ain,  or  medulla  itfelf,  as  being  an  expanfion  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  fubflance  of  the  optic  nerve.  See  each  tunic  deferibed  under 
it’s  proper  article.  See  alfo  Iris,  and  Pupil. 

The  humours  of  the  eye,  inclofed  between  thefe  tunics,  are  three  ; 
viz.  1.  I  he  aqueous,  a  limpid,  tranfparent  humour,  lituate  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  eye ,  immediately  under  the  cornea,  and  occafioning 
it’s  protuberance.  2.  The  cryftalline,  fitnate  immediately  under  the 
aqueous,  behind  the  uvea,  oppofite  to  the  pupil.  3.  The  vitreous 
or  giafty  humour,  whicli  fills  all  the  hind-part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
globe;  and  is  that  which  gives  the  fpherical  figure  of  the^r  on 
it’s  back  part  is  the  retina  fpread.  See  each  humour  under  it’s  pro¬ 
per  article,  Aqueous,  Chrystalline,  and  Vitreous. 

Some  authors,  finding  thefe  humours  covered  with  proper  mem¬ 
branes,  have  given  diftindl  names  to  them  ;  as  the  aqueous,  cryf¬ 
talline,  and  vitreous  tunics  ;  but  thefe  being  only  produdlions  of 
the  other  coats  above-mentioned,  the  diftindlion  is  not  much  re¬ 
garded.  See  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  coats  and  humours  above 
deferibed,  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  the  eye,  in  Plate  117,  fig.  20. 
na  is  the  fclerotica  :  A  A  the  cornea  ;  ec  the  choroides  ;  pp  the  pupil  ; 
hp,  bp,  the  iris,  CC  the  cryftalline  humour,  fufpended  by  /,  /,  the 
ligament  a  ciliaria,  or  proceffus  ciliares  ;  N  N  the  optic  nerve,  the  ex¬ 
panfion  of  which,  as  far  as  the  ligamenta  ciliaria,  forms  the  retina. 
The  aqueous  humour  is  contained  in  the  cavity  lying  between  the 
cryftalline  and  the  cornea ;  and  the  larger  cavity,  beyond  the  cryftal¬ 
line,  is  occupied  by  the  vitreous  humour. 

1  he  vefieis  of  the  eye  are,  nerves,  glands,  arteries,  and  veins. 
1.  The  nerves  are,  the  optic  pair,  which,  iffuing  through  a  perfo¬ 
ration  in  the  feuli,  behind  the  orbit,  enter  the  ball  of  the  eye,  jnd  dif- 
’  fufe  and  lofe  themfelves  therein  ;  the  outer  coat,  as  already  obferved, 
going  to  form  the  fclerotica,  the  inner  to  the  choroides,  and  the  ma- 
dulla  to  the  retina. 

Be fides  which,  the  motor'd,  pathetic!,  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  called  ophthalmics,  and  the  fixth  pair,  are  beftowed  on  the 
mufcles  of  the  eye. 

2.  On  the  tipper  part  ofrthe  ball  of  the  eye,  near  the  leffer  or  outer 
eanthus,  is  the  g/andu/a  innominata,  or  lachrymalis,  which  feparates 
the  matter  of  the  tears,  to  be  difeharged  bv  the  continual  motion 
of  the  eye  lid  upon  the  cornea,  to  moilten  it,  and  to  facilitate  it ’S 
motion  :  the  tears,  falling  down  the  cornea,  are  flopped  by  the  edge 
of  the^ under  eye-lid,  along  which  they  run,  till  they  fall  into  two 
frnall  holes  in  the  great  angle,  one  in  each  eye  lid,  called  punffd 
lachrymalia,  which  lead  to  a  frnall  bag,  called  faccus  lachrymalis , 
from  the  bottom  of  which  a  final!  tube  aitfing,  called  dubtus  ad 


eye. 

nafum,  opens  into  the  nofe.  Between  the  two  punfia  is  a  caruncle, 
or  eminence,  which  ferves  to  feparate  and  keep  them  open,  and 
which  was  anciently  taken  for  the  gland u la  lachrymalis.  Near  this 
caruncula  lachrymalis  is  fi  mated  a  final  I  femilunar  membrane,  called 
valvula Jemtlu no ris,  which  mutually  affifts,  and  is  aflifled  by,  the  ca¬ 
runcle,  in  directing  the  tears  to  the  puna  a  lachrymalis. 

T  he  glandules  ahares,  or  glandules  Jebaccec  jVleibomii ,  and  their 
orifices,  called  pundla  ciliaria,  are  fnuated  in  regular  rows,  parallel 
to  the  borders,  or  internal  edges  of  the  pdipebra ,  foimed  by  the 
tarj,,  or  their  cart.lages,  computing  the  greater  part  of  the  edge  of 
each  eye- lid.  1  he  ufe  of  the  ciliary  glands  is  to  feparate  an  oily, 
foft  fluid  ;  and  the  ufe  of  their  foramina,  or  pundla,  is  to  convey 
this  fluid,  when  fecreted,  to  the  fin  face  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  eyc-hdi,  and  to  the  external  furfaccs  of  the  globes  of  the 
eyes. 

3*. The  eye  receives  arteries,  both  from  the  internal  and  external 
carotids,  and  returns  the  blood  by  veins  that  go  to  the  jugulars. 

eye  are  fix ;  four  of  which  are,  from  their 
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The  mafcles  of  the 

fituation,  called  recli,  or  flrait  mufcles  ;  and  two,  ohliqui.  me 
real  come  from  fcveral  points  of  the  bottom  of  the  orb  t,  and  run 
immediately  between  the  Jderotica  and  adnata  r  they  derive  fc  veral 
-denominations  from  their  fevera!  offices  ;  viz.  athltens,  or fuperbus, 
which  draws  the  eye  upwards ;  deprimens,  or  humilis,  which  carts  it 
down  ;  adductns,  and  potator ,  which  draws  the  eye  towards  the  nofe  • 
and  abducens  or  indignat  or,  which  draws  it  the  other  way  towards, 
the  Idler  -angle.  The  two  oblique  mufcles  are,  the  fuperior,  called 
alfo  rotator ,  and  trochlearis ,  and  the  inferior.  The  mufcles,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  op'ic  nerve,  are  furrounded  by  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  fat,  which  makes  an  eafy  bed  for  th  -m,  and  for  the  whole  globe 
of  the  eye ,  and  thus  greatly  aflifts  die  mufcles  of  the  eye  and  the  eye 
itfelf,  in  the  variety  of  motions  of  which  they  are  capable.  S;e 
each  inufcle  in  it’s  proper  place. 

The  whole  ftrudure  and  apparatus  of  the  eye  tend  to  this  ;  that 
there  be  produced  a  diftinft  and  vivid  collection  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  directly  under  the  pupil,  of  the  rays  which  proceeding  from 
any  point  of  an  object  and  nicer mg  the  eye,  penetrate  the  cryftalline 
humour;  and  that  fo  many  points  be  painted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  as  are  confpicuous  in  an  object,  that  fo  a  frnall  image  fimilar  to 
it  may  be  reprefented  on  the  retina. 

In  order  to  this,  the  rays  from  any  radiant  or  reflecting  point 
Unking  on  the  cornea  am  refracted  towards  the  perpendicular,  and 
ti  *  s  determined  to  proceed  through  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  to  the 
■furface  of  the  cryftalline  ;  while  other  rays,  which  entered  fo  ob¬ 
liquely  as  to  be  thrown  upon  the  iris,  are  reflected  out  again,  that 
they  may  not  difturb  the  dilhnctnefs  of  the  fight  ;  and  others  whofe 
lefs  obliquity  threw  them  between  the  uvea  and  vitreous  humour, 
are  extinguiihed  in  the  darknefs  thereof,  that  none  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  through  the  vitreous,  but  fuch  as  parting  through  the  pupil 
ltnke  on  the  cryftalline. 

In  the  mean  time  the  iris,  contracting  by  it’s  circular,  or  dilating 
by  it’  ’s  right  fibres,  the  papilla  of  the  eye  admits  fewer  or  more  rays, 
ds  the  object  is  nearer  or  more  vivid,  or  remoter,  and  more  Iaiu-uid. 
See  Pupil, 

It  has  been  of  late  an  opinion,  that  though  both  eyes  be  open,  and 
turned  towards  an  object,  yet  only  one  of  them  at  a  time  is  ef¬ 
fectually  employed  in  giving  the  reprefentation  of  it  ;  fo  that  the 
having  of  two  eyes  fhouid  feem  in  feme  fort  a  redundance.  But  Mr. 
Boyle  turnilhes  feveral  confiderations  which  invalidate  this  opinion, 
and  (hew  that  both  the  eyes  are  of  ufe  at  the  fame  time.  He  allures 
*is,  that  he  has  found  by  frequent  experiment,  that  his  two  eyes  to¬ 
gether  beheld  an  object  in  another  fitnation  than  either  of  them 
apart  would  do :  he  adds,  that  he  lias  met  with  a  perfon  who  had  a 
cataract  in  his  eye  for  two  or  three  years,  w  ithout  finding  any  impe¬ 
diment  in  his  fight,  though  others  had,  during  that  time,  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  a  white  film  that  crolfed  his  eye;  till  at  length  happening 
•to  rub  the  found  eye,  he  was  furprized  to  find  himfelf  in  the  dark  ; 
and  that  a  very  ingenious  perfon,  who  by  an  accident  had  one  of 
his  eye's  rtruck  out,  told  him,  that  for  fome  months  after  he  was  apt 
to  mirtake  the  fituation  and  diftances  of  things  ;  for  having  frequent 
occafion  to  pour  liquors  out  of  one  phial  into  another  after  thismif- 
formne,  he  oiten  fpilt  them,  and  let  them  run  quite  befide  the  necks 
of  the  phials,  which  he  thought  he  was  pouring  them  direcftly  into. 

Eyes,  fcarif.cation  of  the,  is  a  chirurgical  operation,  by  many 
confounded  with  that  of  bleeding  in  the  eyes,  but  improperly  enough, 
fince  the  parts  of  the  operation  are  different  ;  for  bleeding  is  con¬ 
fined  in  this  organ  to  the  white  of  the  eye  alone,  whereas  fcarifi- 
cation  is  pracTfed  as  well  upon  the  inner  lurface  of  the  eye-lid  as  on 
the  white  of  the  eye  ;  and  they  are  alfo  performed  by  different  inftru- 
tinents. 

This  is  no  new  operation,  fince  Hippocrates,  Celfus,  &c.  all  pre- 
feribed  it ;  but  of  latter  ages  it  grew  much  into  difufe. 

To  perforin  this  operation,  the  patient  is  to  be  feated  in  a  good 
light,  and  his  head 'held  (till  by  an  afliftant,  while  the  furgeon 
prelfes  his  thumb  and  fore-finger  on  the  eye-lids,  fo  as  to  open  them 
and  turn  them  outward,  that  their  interior  red  furface  may  come 
into  view  :  this  is  much  more  conveniently  performed  on  the  under 
than  on  the  tipper  eye-lids.  When  the  furrace  is  thus  turned  up, 
the  furgeon  draws  the  fiarifying  inftrtiment  backward  and  forward 
over  it  with  great  fwitinc-fs,  as  alfo  over  the  white  of  the  eye ,  if 
there  be  occalion,  and  by  this  means  opens  ail  the  turgid  veffels,  and 
makes  them  bleed  plentifully  :  this  fhouid  be  promoted  by  foment¬ 
ing  the  eye  with  a  fpunge  dipped  ih  warm  water. 

Eye,  conhjiotrs  of  the.  When  the  eye  is  by  any  accident  contnfed, 
it  will  be  intneiy  u-t  ived  of  fight,  uulefs  the  contufion  be  flight, 
or  the  proper  remedies  infitantly  applied.  It  the  eye  have  received 
a  very  flight  contufion,  it  will  be  proper  to  wafh  it  frequently  for 
the  fir  ft  oay  with  cold  fjpring  water,  laying  on  it  linen  rags,  wet 
with  the  fame ;  oti  tire  next  day  it  muff  be  rubbed  externaliy  with 
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vitreous  or  cryftalline  humour,  the  wound  muft  be  anointed 
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ot  eggs,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  rofe-water,  half  a  dram  of  oil 
of  roles  and  three  grains  of  camphor,  well  mixed  together,  and 
thoroughly  fhook  up  every  time  it  is  to  he  tiled.  If  the  aeci  lent 
is  attended  with  any  great  degree  of  inflammation,  as  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  frnall  comprefs,  flirt 
laid  over  the  eye,  with  a  larger,  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  cf  wine,  with 
camphor.  1  he  bowels  muff  in  this  cafe  b<-  kept  open,  and  the  pa- 
tient  blooded,  if  of  a  plethoric  habit  p  and  if  it  happen  that  the 
cry ltal line  humour,  or  any  part  of  it,  (ticks  in  the  orifice  of  the 
wound,  it  muft  in  this  cafe  be  pulled  out,  that  it  may  not  bring  on 
a  deformity,  or  worfe  mifehief  to  the  eye.  6 

Eye,  dijeafes  of  the ,  are  an  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,'  the  gutta  ferena,  oramaurofis;  a  fuffufion,  or  caiaraft  ;  an 
edtropiuTi  ;  a  glaucoma  ;  and  amblyopia,  or  obfeunty  of  .  fight,  in¬ 
cluding  the  myopia,  the  prefbvtopia,  the  ny&alopia,  and  the  amau- 
rofis  ;  the  ftrabifmus,  or  fqumting;  and  unguis  pannus,  or  ptery¬ 
gium  of  the  membrane  of  the  eye  ;  the  albugo,  leucoina,  or  fpot  in 
the  eye  ;  a  fugillation  of  the  eye  ;  an  epiphora,  or  rheum  in  the  eyes  ; 
a  trichiafis  ;  and  the  fiftula  lachrymalis.  See  each  deferibed  under 
it’s  peculiar  denomination. 

1  he  comparative  ftru&ure  and  anatomy  of  the  eye  is  very  curious  j 
the  fituation,  number,  conformation,  &c.  of  this  organ  in  different 
animals,  being  finely  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  their  different  cir- 
cumftances,  occafions,  and  manners  of  living. 

In  man,  and  fome  other  creatures,  an  ingenious  author  oblerves, 
the  eye  is  placed  chiefly  to  look  forw-ard  ;  but  withal  is  fo  ordered  as 
to  taxe  in  nearly  the  hemifphere  before  it.  In  birds,  and  fome 
other  creatures,  the  eyes  are  fo  feated  as  to  take  in  near  a  whole 
fphere,  that  they  may  the  better  feek  their  food,  and  efcape  dan¬ 
ger.  In  others  they  are  feated  fo  as  to  fee  behind  them,  or  on  each 
fide,  whereby  to  fee  the  enemy  purfuirig  them  :  thus,  in  hares  and 
conies,  the  eyes  are  very  protuberant,  and  placed  fo  much  towards 
the  fide  ot  the  head,  that  their  two  eyes  take  in  nearly  a  whole 
lphere  ;  whereas  in  dogs  that  purfue  them,  the  eyes  are  fet  more  for¬ 
ward  in  the  head  to  look  that  way  more  than  backward. 

Again,  men,  and  muft  quadrupeds,  are  found  to  have  feveral 
mufcles  belonging  to  their  eyes,  by  he'p  whereof  they  can  turn  them 
any  way,  and  fo  obvert  the  organ  of  fenfe  to  the  objuft.  But  na¬ 
ture  not  having  given  any  mobility  to  the  eyes  of  flies,  (lie  in  re- 
compence  furnifhes  them  with  a  multitude  of  little  protuberant 
parts,  finely  ranged  upon  the  convex  of  their  large  bulging  eyes  ;  fo 
that  by  means  of  thefe  numerous  little  ftuds  numberlefs  rays  of 
l.ght  are  defle&ed  from  objedrts  placed  on  either  hand,  above  or  be¬ 
neath  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  conveniently  thrown  upon  that  organ, 
to  render  the  objefts  they  come  from  vifiblc  to  the  animal  ;  and  bv 
the  h'felp  of  a  good  microfcope,  and  a  clear  fight,  fome  hundreds  of 
thefe  little  round  protuberances  may  be  difeovered,  curioufly  ranged 
on  the  convexity  of  a  fingle  eye  of  an  ordinary  flefh-fly. 

So  fcorpions  are  found  to  have  above  an  hundred  eyes  ;  and  Swam¬ 
merdam  has  obferved  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  in  the  little  infedt 
called  ephemeron. 

In  other  creatures  the  like  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  having  their 
eyes  nearly  two  protuberant  hemifpheres,  each  confifting  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  other  little  fegments  of  a  fphere. 

The  eyes  of  a  camelion,  Dr.  Goddard  obferves,  referable  a  lens, 
or  convex-glafs,  fet  in  a  verfatile  globular  focket,  which  Ihe  turns 
backward  and  forward  without  ftirring  the  head,  and  ordinarily  the 
one  a  contrary  way  to  the  other. 

Laftly,  the  mole,  which  the  ancients,  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  Alb. 
Magnus,  See.  fuppofed  to  have  no  eyes  at  all,  is  now  found  to  furnifh 
a  notable  inftance  of  the  diverfity  of  the  apparatus  of  vilion  :  for 
that  animal  living  altogether  under  ground,  fight  would  generally 
be  ufelefs  to  it,  and  fo  tender  a  part  as  the  eye  troublelome.  It  has 
therefore  eyes,  but  thofe  fo  exceeding  frnall,  and  withal  fituated  fo 
far  in  the  head,  and  covered  fo  ftrongly  over  with  hair,  that  they 
cannot  ordinarily  be  of  fervice  or  diflervice  to  it.  Yet,  to  guide  and 
fecure  it  a  little  when  it  chances  to  be  above-ground,  Dr.  Derham, 
and  others,  obferve  that  it  can  protend,  or  put  them  forth  beyond 
the  fkin,  and  again  draw  them  back  at  pleafure,  fomewhat  after 
the  manner  of  fnails. 

In  the  eves  of  no&urnal  animals  is  a  part  not  yet  mentioned,  viz. 
a  fort  of  tapetum  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  which  gives  a  kind  of 
radiation  on  the  pupil,  enabling  them  to  fee  and  catch  their  prey  in 
the  dark. 

Eye -brows,  wounded.  In  wounds  of  this  part  great  care  muft  he 
taken  to  guard  againft  inflammations,  left  the  eyes  fhouid  partake  of 
the  injury  ;  all  hot  and  fharp  things  muft  be  avoided  in  eating  and 
drinking  ;  and  the  patient  fhouid  be  blooded,  if  plethoric  ;  the 
wound  muft  be  dreffed  with  vulnerary  balfains,  and  the  dreffingS 
covered  witli  comprelfes  dipped  in  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine.  If 
the  wound  be  large,  and  the  eye-brow  intirely  divided,  it  will  be 
necelfary  to  ufe  the  future  and  drefs  over  it  with  a  vulnerary  balfain, 
covering  both  eyes,  and  keeping  them  as  much  as  poffible  from 
motion. 

Eye  -lids,  palpebrce,  in  anatomy,  thofe  externa!  moveable  covers 
which  ferve  10  lereen  and  defend  the  eyes. 

They 
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rl  i  ,.-v  confift  of  a  thm-mufcular  membrane,  covered  on  the  out¬ 
ride  with  a  drong,  yet  flexible  'fkin,  and  lined  within-fide  with  a 
prediction,  as  Come  think,  of  the  pericranium.  Their  edges  are 
fortified  with  a  foft  cartilage,  by  means  whereof  they  are  enabled  to 
clofe  the  better. 

Out  of  thefe  cartilages  grows  a  palifade  of  flifF  hairs,  called  cilia, 
of  great  ufe  to  warn  the  eye  of  the  approach  of  danger  either  in 
fleeping  or  waking ;  to  keep  off  motes,  flies,  &c.  in  the  air,  and  to 
break  the  too  fierce  impreffion  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Thefe  hairs  only  grow  to  a  certain  convenient  length,  and  never 
need  cutting,  as  mod  others  do;  their  points  alfo  Hand  out  of  the 
way,  thofe  of  the  upper  eye-  lid  being  bent  upwards,  and  thofe  of  the 
lower  downwards;  fo  exa£l  has  the  Author  of  nature  been  in  fuch 
fmall  matters! 

In  quadrupeds,  the  lower  palpebra  is  moveable,  and  is  the  fmaller ; 
in  birds,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  is  moveable,  and  the  greater. 

Eye -lids,  wounded.  As  thefe  will  not  readily  heal,  it  is  therefore 
necelfary  firft  to  foment  the  part  with  decoctions  of  chamomile, 
hyllbp,  or  eye-bright ,  till  the  flux  of  the  blood  is  flopped,  and  the 
wound  well  cleanfed;  then  if  the  wound  is  tranf'verfe,  it  muft  be 
ditched  up  in  the  middle  with  a  fine  needle,  and  then  fprinkled  over 
with  the  powder  of  comfrey-root,  gum  arabic,  or  other  fuch  medi¬ 
cines,  or  anointed  with  balm  of  Gilead,  Peru,  or  Capivi,  laying 
over  thefe  applications  a  plaider  of  diachylon,  and  tying  it  up  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  eye  may  have  very  little  power  to  move 
about.  If  the  wound  is  made  length-ways,  it  will  require  feveral 
ditches,  and  mud  be  drefled  over  them  as  before. 

Eyes  of fjh.  Thefe  differ  fo  much  in  their  feveral  kinds,  that 
they  make  a  very  effential  part  in  their  defcription,  and  often  are 
chara&ers  fufficientfordidinguifhingthe  fpecies.  Their  differences 
are  in  regard  to  their  figure,  fituation,  proportion,  and  integuments. 
In  regard  to  their  figure,  fome  are  flat  and  deprefled,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  the  greater  number  of  fifh.es.  2.  Some  are  convex,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  the  pleurone£ti  of  many  kinds:  the  eyes  of  thefe  much  re- 
femble  thofe  of  quadrupeds;  the  others  are  very  different.  3.  Some 
are  rounder  than  ordinary,  as  in  the  cyprini,  conger,  and  petro- 
myzon ;  and  ladly,  fome  are  oblong,  as  the  eyes  of  the  efoces. 

Thefe  are  the  differences  of  the  eyes  of  fifh  as  to  figure:  in  regard 
to  their  fituation  they  alfo  differ  as  much:  1.  In  mod  fifh  they  are 
placed  in  the  fides  of  the  head;  indances  of  this  pofition  are  furfi- 
ciently  common.  2.  In  fome  they  are  placed  both  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  as  in  the  uranofeope,  or  dar-gazer.  3.  They  are 
in  fome  placed  very  clofe  to  one  another,  as  in  the  pleuronedti ; 
and  in  others  they  are  fet  at  very  remarkable  didances,  as  in  the 
clariae.  They  differ  alfo  greatly  in  proportion,  in  refpedl  to  the 
body  of  the  fifh.  Thus  they  are  very  fmall  in  the  whales,  and  other 
cetaceous  filhes ;  and  they  are  as  remarkably  large  in  the  apua,  boops, 
and  gaderodeus. 

Eyes  of  flies.  Every  naturalid  has  obferved,  that  the  eyes  of 
flies  are  of  a  reticulated  texture ;  and  each  reticulated  eye  of  this  kind 
is  truly  an  aflemblage  of  multitudes,  often  of  many  thoufands,  of 
fmall  but  perfeft  eyes.  The  reticulated  eyes  of  flies  are  large,  not 
only  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  creature,  but  abfolutely,  and  in 
themfelves;  but  the  feveral  fmall  eyes  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
are  remarkably  minute  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  the  butterfly 
clafs. 

Many  of  the  butterfly  clafs  have  in  each  of  their  reticulated  eyes 
many  thoufand  fmall  eyes;  but  the  fly  clafs  greatly  exceeds  them  in 
number  of  thefe,  as  many  of  the  eyes  of  thefe  are  three  times  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  butterflies;  and  befides,  that  each  fmaller  eye 
is  vaflly  more  minute  than  the  fmall  eyes  of  the  butterflies. 

Mr.  Hook  computed  14,000  hemifpheres  in  the  two  eyes  of  a 
drone;  Mr.  Leewenhoeck  reckoned  6236  in  a  filk-worm’s  two  eyes 
in  it’s  fly  date;  3181  in  each  eye  of  a  beetle;  and  8000  in  the  two 
eyes  of  a  common  fly.  The  pearl -eyes  of  the  dragon-fly  appear  with 
a  common  reading-glafs  like  fhagreen ;  and  Mr.  Leewenhoeck 
reckons  in  each  eye  of  this  infe£l  12,544  lenfes,  placed  in  an  hex- 
angular  pofition,  each  lens  having  fix  others  round  it.  He  alfo 
obferved  in  the  center  of  each  lens  a  minute  tranfparent  fpor, 
brighter  than  the  red,  fuppofed  to  be  the  pupil,  furrounded  with 
three  circles,  and  in  appearance  feven  times  lefs  than  the  diameter 
of  the  whole  lens.  Mr.  Puget  counted  17,325  in  the  eye  of  a 
butterfly,  which  Malpighi  concludes  to  be  didin<ft  and  feparate  eyes. 
The  abbe  Catalan,  and  others,  have  fince  fhewn,  that  all  the  emi¬ 
nences  difcoverable  in  the  cornea  of  infedls  have  the  neceffary  parts, 
and  perform  the  offices  of  an  eye.  Leewenhoeck  difeovered  the 
bundles  of  optic  nerves  which  ferve  thefe  fmall  lenfes;  and  Reaumur 
fuppofes  that  thefe  fupply  the  place  of  all  that  is  wanting  behind  the 
lenfes,  for  the  organization  of  an  eye  complete  for  vifion. 

Eyes  of  horfes,  in  the  manege,  &c.  Thefe.  fhould  be  bright, 
lively,  full  of  fire,  pretty  large,  and  full ;  but  not  too  big,  gogling, 
or  darting  out  of  the  head:  they  fhould  alfo  be  refolute,  bold,  and 
brifk.  A  horfe,  to  appear  well,  fhould  look  on  his  object  fixedly, 
with  a  kind  of  difdain,  and  not  turn  his  eyes  another  way. 

In  cafe  you  perceive  above  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  as  it  were,  two 
grains  of  chimney- foot  fixed  thereto,  it  is  a  fign  the  cryftalline  is 
tranfparent ;  and  if,  befides  this,  the  faid  bottom  be  without  a  fpot 
or  whiterrefs,  then  you  may  infer  that  the  eye  is  found. 

You  ought  alfo  to  examine  whether  an  eye  which  is  troubled  and 
very  brown  be  lefs  than  the  other ;  for  if  it  be,  it  is  irrecoverably 
loft. 

All  eyes  which  are  fmall,  narrow,  and  have  long  pupils,  run  a 
greater  rifk  of  lofing  the  fight  than  any  others.  See  Blindess. 

The  difeafes  of  the  eyes  in  horfes  proceed  either  from  a  defluxion, 
or  from  fome  external  hurt.  In  the  former  cafe  the  eyes  are  watery, 
hot,  red,  and  fwollen,  the  diftemper  advancing  by  degrees;  in  the 
latter  the  malady  comes  fpeedily  to  a  height,  and  the  fkin  on  the  otit- 
fide  of  the  eye  is  peeled  off. 


If  the  diftemper  takes  it’s  rife  from  a  rheum  or  defluxion,  it  is  to 
be  confidered  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  eye  itfelf,  or  from  another 
aggrieved  part:  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  redrelfing  of  the  part  will  fit 
the  eye  free;  in  the  former,  it  is  proper  to  cool  the  horfes  blood  with 
an  ounce  of  fal  prunellae,  mingled  everyday  with  his  bran ;  ar.d  when 
it  leifens  his  appetite,  to  change  it  for  liver  of  antimony  till  he  re¬ 
covers  his  llomach. 

For  fore  eyes,  where  a  fkin  is  growing  over  them,  the  following 
recipe  is  recommended :  to  the  White  of  an  egg  add  a  litt'e  fine 
powdered  fait;  then  fet  this  on  the  fire  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 
This,  mixed  with  a  little  honey,  is  to  be  put  into  the  hotfe’s  eye 
with  a  feather.  If  it  is  found  inefficient  to  eat  off  the  fkin,  Me 
powder  alone  muft  be  blown  into  the  eye  with  a  quill. 

In  cafe  of  a  blow  on  the  eye,  take  honey;  and  having  added  a 
fmall  quantity  of  powder  of  ginger,  put  it  into  the  horfe ’s  eye;  or 
el fe  take  hog’s  lard,  with  the  oil  of  rofes  and  elder,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity;  then,  having  melted  them  together,  anoint  the  eye 
therewith. 

Some  horfes  have  naturally  tender  weeping  eyes,  which  Void  a 
■harp  eating  humour;  thefe  are  ealily  cured,  by  vvalhingor  bathing 
them  every  morning  or  evening  with  brandy.  See  Horse. 

We  fay  alfo,  a  horfe  unjhod  of  one  eye,  which  is  a  rallying  expreflion, 
importing  that  he  is  blind  of  an  eye. 

Eye  of  the  branch  of  a  bridle,  in  the  manege,  is  the  uppermoft 
part  oi  the  branch  which  is  flat,  u'ith  a  hole  in  it,  for  joining  the 
branch  to  the  head-flail ,  and  for  keeping  the  curb  faft. 

Eye  of  a  bean,  in  the  manege,  is  a  black  fpeck  or  mark  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner-teeth,  which  is  formed  there  about  the  age  of 
five  and  a  half,  and  continues  till  feven  or  eight;  and  it  is  from 
hence  that  we  ufually  fay,  fuch  a  horfe  marks  flill,  and  fuch  a  one 
has  no  mark. 

Eye,  in  architecture,  is  ufed  for  any  round  window  made  in  a 
pediment,  an  attic.,  the  reins  of  a  vault,  or  the  like. 

Eye  of  the  volute,  is  the  center  of  the  volute,  or  that  point 
wherein  the  helix,  orfpiral  whereof  it  is  formed,  commences;  or,  it 
is  the  little  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  volute,  wherein  are  found  the 
thirteen  centers  for  deferibing  the  circumvolutions  thereof.  See 
Plate  158 ,  fig.  30,  and  fig.  29. 

Eye,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  denotes  a  little  bud  or  fhoot 
inferred  into  a  tree  by  way  of  graft. 

The  term  eye,  oculus,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  gem  or  bud,  as  it  ftandson 
the  parent  tree.  See  Bud  and  Pruning. 

Eye,  in  a  fhip.  The  hole  wherein  the  ring  of  the  anchor  is  put 
into  the  fhank,  is  called  the  eye  of  the  anchor  ;  and  the  compafs  or 
ring  which  is  left  of  the  ftrop  to  which  any  block  is  feized,  is  called 
the  eye  of  the  drop. 

Eye  of  a  flay,  is  that  part  of  a  flay  which  is  formed  into  a  fort  of 
collar  to  go  round  the  mafl-head. 

Eye -bolt,  is  a  long  bar  of  iron  with  an  eye  in  one  end  of  it,  formed 
to  be  driven  into  the  decks  or  tides  of  a  fhip,  for  divers  purpofes,  as 
to  hook  tackles,  or  fatten  ropes  to,  asoccafion  requires. 

Eyes  of  ajhip, thofe  parts  which  lie  near  the haufe- holes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  lower  apartments  within  the  veflel. 

Eye -bright,  in  botany,  euphrafla,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  ang'to- 
f per  mi  a  clafs.  The  flower  is  of  the  perfonated  kind,  divided  into 
two  lips,  and  having  the  upper  one  placed  eie£t,  and  divided  into 
feveral  fegments;  the  lower  one  divided  into  ttiree  principal  feg- 
ments,  each  of  which  is  alfo  bifid.  The  piftil  arifes  from  the  cup, 
and  is  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  nail  to  the  back  part  of  the  flower  : 
this  finally  ripens  into  a  capfule  of  an  oblong  lhape,  containing  fmall 
feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies.  , 

Thefe  plants  always  grow  among  heath,  furze,  grafs,  or  fome 
other  cover,  nor  will  they  grow  when  thefe  are  cleared  from  about 
it,  nor  when  fown  in  a  garden.  The  herb- women  fupply  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  it  in  plenty  from  the  fields. 

Eye -bright  is  ophthalmic  and  cephalic,  good  fora  weak  memory, 
and  much  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  efpecialiy  weaknefs 
and  dimnefs  of  fight.  The  powder  of  it’s  leaves  is  thought  the  mofl 
effectual  as  well  as  fafefl  form,  the  dofe  being  from  one  to  three 
drams. 

Eye -glafs,  in  the  double  microfcopes,  a  lens  convex  on  both 
fides.  That  of  Eufiachia  Divini  principally  depends  on  the  eye- glafs, 
.which  was  double,  confiding  of  two  plano-convex  glades,  fo  placed 
as  to  touch  one  another  in  the  middle  of  their  convex  furface.  This 
inflrument  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar  excellency  in  (hewing  all  the 
objects  flat,  and  not  crooked;  and  takes  in  a  large  area,  though  it 
magnifies  extremely  much. 

Ey  t-glafs,  in  telefcopes,  is  the  lens  next  the  eye  ;  and  if  the  telef- 
cope  con  fid  of  more  than  two  lenfes,  all  but  that  next  the  obje£fc 
are  called  eye-glaJJ’es. 

Eye  -fucker,  in  natural  hidory,  a  fmall  fea-infe£l,  fometimes 
found  fixed  by  the  fnout  to  the  eyer  of  fprats,  whence  it  has  received 
it’s  name.  It  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  whereof  the  head  is 
one  quarter  part.  The  body  is  fomewhat  thicker  than  a  hog’s  bridle, 
and  of  a  pleafunt  green  colour. 

Eye,  bull’s,  in  adronomy,  a  dar  of  the  fuft  magnitude,  in  the 
conftdlation  of  Taurus,  by  the  Arabs  called  Aldebaran. 

Eye  ,  cat’s,  oculus  call,  in  natural  hidory,  a  precious  done,  called 
alfo  fun’s  eye,  oculus  foils,  and  taken  by  Dr.  Woodward  for  the  ade- 
rias  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  tranfparent,  of  a  glittering  grey,  interchanged  with  a  ftraw 
colour;  ufually  oblong  as  to  figu-e,  and  not  unlilce  the  opal,  only 
much  harder.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  but 
thofe  of  the  ifianJ  of  Ceylon  are  the  mod  priz*  1.  See  Asterias 
and  Cat’s  eye. 

Eye,  in  printing,  is  fometimes  tifed  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  types 
and  chara&ers  ufed  in  printing;  or  more  driclly,.  it  is  the  graving  in 
relievo  on  the  top  of  the  letter ;  otherwife  called  it’s  face. 

Eye, 
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Eye,  goat's,  eegias,  is  when  there  is  a  white  fueck  in  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  as  is  feen  in  the  eyes  of  goats. 

Eye,  bare  s,  lagophthalmia,  adileafe  arifing  from  a  contraction  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  which  prevents  it’s  being  able  to  cover  it’s  part  of 
the  eye,  fo  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  lleep  with  the  eye  half  open, 
like  the  hare.  r 

When  the  eye-lids  arc  fo  inverted  or  retraCted,  or  turned  outward, 
that  their  interior  red  fkin  becomes  prominent,  and  the  eyes  cannot 
fufficiently  be  covered  by  them,  the  Greeks  call  it  europium.  Hence 
it  may  properly  enough  be  termed  a  turning  outward,  or  an  everfion 
of  the  eye-lids.  When  this  misfortune  happens  in  the  fuperior  eye¬ 
lid,  in  confequence  of  it  s  refemBIance  to  a  hare’s  eye,  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  lagophthalmia ,  or  hare's  eye.  Galen,  in  his  Definit.  Med. 
makes  eCtropium  an  everfion  of  the  eye-lids  in  general.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paulus  ZEgineta,  1.  6.  c.  12.  the  eCfropium  is  peculiar  to 
the  under  eye-lid,  and  lagophthalmia  to  the  upper.  Some,  juftly 
enough,  diltinguifh  between  the  eCtropium  and  lagophthalmia,  the 
tatter  of  which  is,  when  the  fuperior  eye-lid  is  not  averted,  but  only, 
like  a  hare’s  eye,  retraced  by  any  caufe,  fo  that  it  cannot  fufficiently 
cover  the  eye.  The  like  misfortune  often  happens  in  the  lower 
eye-lid,  without  any  degree  of  everfion,  though  few  have  noticed 
this  fymptom.  Hence  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  ec- 
tropium. 

Sometimes  this  diforder  is  unaccompanied  with  any  other,  but 
often  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  a  farcoma,  or  an  encanthis  attends 
it.  When  it  appears  alone,  it  is  caufed  by  cicatrices  after  wounds, 
exulcerations,  burns,  and  imprudent  life  of  affringents,  or  from  the 
protuberance  of  the  internal  flefhy  parts. 

If  the  eye-lid  is  greatly  extorted  and  contracted,  or  if  the  diforder 
hath  been  of  long  continuance,  a  remedy  is  rarely  to  be  expected. 

W  hen  a  cicatrix  isthecaufe,  endeavour  to  foften  it  by  a  frequent 
application  of  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  the  egg  liquor  mentioned  in 
the  article  anchylofis,  See.  At  night,  proper  compreffes  may  be 
applied  to  bring  the  eye-lids  together,  and  keep  them  fo. 

When  a  contraction  of  the  eye-lid  is  the  caufe,  if  emollients  and 
compreffes  fail,  an  incihon  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  may  be  made  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  eye-la(hes  ;  in  the  upper  eye-lid  the  points 
of  the  incifion  fhould  be  downwards,  and  in  the  under  eye-lid  up¬ 
wards  ;  thus  the  fkin  will  be  lengthened :  the  number  of  incifions 
may  be  one  or  more,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  contraction  ;  if 
more  than  one  is  required,  make  the  reft  parallel  to  the  firft,  anti  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  When  the  neceflfary  incifions  are  made, 
Itretch  the  fkin,  and  lay  compreffes  of  lint  upon  it  :  but  at  the  fecond 
dreffing,  fpread  the  lint  with  fome  digeftive  ointment  to  encourage 
the  flelh  riling  betwixt  the  incifions;  and  flips  of  flicking  plaifler  may 
be  ufed  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  eye-lids  clofe  untif  the  incifions 
2re  healed.’ 

If  an  inflammation  produces  fungous  flefh,  firft  allay  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  then  gradually  confume  the  fungus  with  the  mildeft  efeha- 
rotics. 

In  old  age,  a  relaxation  of  the  orbicular  mufcle  fometimes  produces 
this  complaint ;  in  this  cafe,  relief  muff  be  attempted  by  fpirituous 
and  Itrengthening  applications. 

Tumours  in  the  orbit  are  fometimes  the  caufe,  and  when  not  of  a 
Cancerous  kind,  the  cure  will  depend  on  their  own  extirpation. 

Eye,  among  jewellers,  is  u(ed  for  the  lilflre  and  brilliancy  of 
precious  ftones,  more  commonly  called  the  water.  See  the  article 
Water. 

Eye -fervant,  one  who  works  only  while  watched,  or  while  his 
mafter  is  prefent ;  fuch  a  prefon  is  fail  to  perform  eyefervice.  Thofe 
things  which,  a  fervant  may  do  in  behalf  of  his  mafter,  feem  to 
be  grounded  on  this  principle,  that  the  mafter  is  anfwerable  for  the 
aCl  of  his  fervant,  if  done  by  his  command,  either  exprefsly  given  or 
implied  ;  therefore,  if  the  fervant  commit  a  trefpafs  by  the  command 
or  encouragement  of  his  mafter,  the  mafter  (hall  be  guilty  of  it  :  if 
an  inn-keeper’s Jervants  rob  his  gu'efts,  the  maffer  is  bound  to  refti- 
tution  ;  and  if  the  drawer  at  a  tavern  fells  a  man  bad  wine,  w’hefeby 
his  health  is  injured,  he  may  bring  an  action  againft  the  mailer.  In 
the  fame  manner,  whatever  a  fervant  is  permitted  to  do  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  his  bufinefs,  is  equivalent  to  a  general  command  ;  if  I  pay 
money  to  a  banker’s  fervant ,  the  banker  is  anfwerable  for  it  ;  if  a 
Ileward  lets  a  leafe  of  a  farm  without  the  owner’s  knowledge,  the 
owner  mud  (land  to  the  bargain  :  a  wife,  friend,  cr  relation,  that 
ufc  to  tranfact  bufinefs  for  a  man;  are  quoad  hoc  his  fervant  s ,  and  the 
principal  mult  anfwer  for  t heir  conduit.  See  the  article  Servant. 

Eye -fhot,  denotes  a  glance,  fight*  or  view  of  any  thing. 

Eye -Jorc,  fomething  offenfive  to  the  fight.  It  is  figuratively  ufed 
for  an  object;  at  which  the  mind  is  difgulfed. 

Eye -fpotted,  marked  with  fpots  that  refetiible  eyes. 

Ey  &  firing,  the  tendon  or  nerve  by  which  the  eye  is  held  in  it’s 
place. 

The  contraction  of  the  optic  nerve  feems  to  be  different  from  that 
of  the  other  nerves,  which  all  appear  to  confilt  of  hard  fibres :  for 
this,  before  it  enters  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  only  a  coat  or  cover 
formed  by  the  pia  mater,  and  including  a  production  of  the  medulla 
of  the  brain,  which  is  ealily  feparated  from  it. 

Eye -tooth,  the  tooth  on  the  upper  jaw,  on  each  fide,  next  to  the 
grinders,  called  by  anatomifts  dentes  canini  or  dogs-teetb. 

Thefe  teeth,  which  are  a  little  more  prominent  and  pointed,  are 
called  canfni,  and  by  the  common  people  eye-teeth ,  becaufe  part  of 
the  nerVe,  which  moves  the  eye,  is  inferted  into  them  ;  whence 
arifes  the  danger  of  pulling  them  out. 

Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  human  teeth, 
names  thefe  cufpitadi ,  becaufe  though  made  fomewhat  like  the  in- 
ci lores,  they  iiave  the  two  lides  of  the  edge  Hoped  off  to  a  point,  and 
this  point  is  very  fharp.  Their  fangs  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
incifores,  and  therefore,  from  their  fangs  being  fuppofed  to  extend 
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teeth  Thfr  r  JhC  Way  U>  lhe  eye’  ,l,ey  have  bce"  ‘  ailed  the  eye- 
incifores  ?  °n  Cach,  1<ie  °f  eadl  javv>  ltan<is  next  to  the 

Eye  win?  a  m.i  k  ^  V°  h"  '*  What  is  ca"gbl  or  «ake„. 

hint,  fign,  0;  tofi  1Ug  3nd  °Pen,nS  0f  the  W  intended  as  a 

AmonTrhtVne  wh°  8iv'es  tefti,™ny  to  fafts  which  he  has  feen. 
"?n&  the  Romans,  it  was  a  cuftorn  to  pull  or  pinch  the  ears  of 
Witnrfjes  prefent  at  any  tran^on  ;  that  thev  might  remember  it 
wien  they  were  called  to  give  in  their  teftimony.  Two  eye  wit  net fes 

iu  U'  v  0t//llfPf  <?ed’  are  t0  be  tlee>ncd  a  conclufive  proof.  ^  ' 

Eaife  witnejjes,  fuborners  of  witness ,  &c.  in  England,  are  pu- 
mfhed  with  the  pillory  r  in  feveral  other  countries,  with  death  See 
Witness,  Perjury,  Subornation,  &c.  6 

In  a  fynod  at  Rome,  under  Conftantine,  in  the  year  220  it  was 
decreed,  that  there  fhould  be  feventv-two  witnefes  head  la  c  m 
demn  a  b.fbop  ;  which  was  called  libra  teflium,  fp.und  of  witness. 
Accordingly  there  were  feventy-two  witnefes  'heard  againft  pope 
Marcel hnus  ;  who,  fays  the  hiftonan,  e rant  eleeli  libra  oecidua.  ^ 

. j  nal  by  w"neffes  is  a  fpecies  of  trial,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jury.  1  his  is  the  only  method  of  trial  known  to  the  civil  law  ‘ 
in  which  thejudge  is  left  to  form  in  his  own  bread  his  lenience  upon 
the  credit  of  the  witneffes  examined:  but  it  is  very  rarely  ufed  in 
our  law,  except  only  that  when  a  widow  brings  a  wrir  of  dower 
and  the  tenant  pleads  that  the  hufband  is  not  dead  ;  this  is,  in  favour 
of  the  widow,  and  for  greater  expedition,  allowed  to  be  tried  by 
witnefies  exammed  before  the  judges;  and  alfo  in  fome  other  cafes 
mentioned  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as,  to  try  whether  the  tenant  in  a 
real  action  was  duly  fummonpd,  or  the  validity  of  a  challenge  to  a 
juror  :  who  obferves,  that  in  every  cafe  the  affirmative  muff  be 
proved  by  two  witnefies  at  the  lead. 

Anciently  there  were  fynodal  witneffes,  tcfles  fynodales,  in  each 
parifh,  chof'en  by  the  biffiop,  to  inquire  info  the  herefies,  and  oiher 
crimes  of  the  pariffiioners  ;  and  to  make  oath  thereof  on  the  relics  of 
tne  faints.  See  Synodales. 

EYESS,  in  falcony,  a  young  hawk  newly  taken  from  the  neft, 
and  not  able  to  prev  for  herfelf. 

EYRE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  court  of  juftices  itinerant. 

Ey  Rfe,  chief jufttcc  in.  Thefe  juftices  were  in  ancient  times  lent  with 
commiffion  from  the  king  into  divers  counties,  to  hear  fuch  caufes 
as  were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and  this  was  done  for  the  eafe  of 
the  people,  who  muft  otherwife  have  been  hurried  to  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  if  the  cafe  were  too  important  for  their  county 
court.  1 


The  word  eyre  is  derived  from,  or  perhaps  is  a  corruption  of  the 
old  Norman  French  word  erhe,  to  wander,  to  be  itinerant;  and  the 
title  of  office,  in  the  old  law  records,  is  jafitianus  itmerans.  See 
the  article  Justice. 

Eyre  of  the  fdrefl,  otherwife  called  juflice-fealt,  was  by  ancient 
cuftorn  to  be  held  every  ,  three  years  by  the  juftices  of  the  foreft, 
journeying  up  and  down  for  that  purp  ffe. 

EYRIE,  orAvRiE,  among  falconers,  the  neft  were  hawks  fit 
and  hatch,  and  feed  their  young. 

EZAN,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  a  hymrt  containing  the 
profeffion  of  their  faith  ;  which  is  repeated  five  times  a  day,  to  call 
the  people  to  prayers. 

EZEKIEL,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  referring 
chiefly  to  the  degenerate  manners  and  corruptions  of  the  Jews  of 
thofe  times. 


It  abounds  with  fine  fentencesand  rich  comparifons,  and  difeovers 
a  good  deal  of  learning  in  profane  matters. 

Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jechoniah,  and  began 
his  prophecies  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity.  He  was  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea. 
He  foretold  many  events,  particularly  the  deltruCtion  of  tlie  temple, 
the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  thofe  whorevolted  from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  and 
the  happy  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land.’ 

Ezekiel’s  reed ,  or  rod,  a  feripture  meafure,  computed  at  1  £n- 
glifh  foot  11  inches  J-  of  an  inch. 

kZQUADUITL,  a  name  given  to  the  dragon’s  blood  tree. 

EZRA,  or  Ezdras,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
comprehending  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Cyrus’s 
ediCt  for  their  return,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
marius.  It  fpecifies  the  number  of  Jews  who  returned,  aind  Cyrus’s 
proclamation  for  the  rebuilding  the  temple,  together  with  the  laying 
it’s  foundation,  the  obftruCtions  it  met  with,  and  the  finiffiing  thereof 
in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

The  illuftrious  author  of  this  book  was  alfo  the  reftorer  and  pub- 
liffier  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teflament. 

EZULA,  or  efula,  in  botany  and  medicine,  a  kind  of  fpurge. 
There  are  many  fpecies  of  plants  which  bear  this  name,  for  which, 
befides  what  are  here  inferted;  there  areothers  which  rank  under  the 
articles  cataputia  and  tithymalus.  See  the  article  Euphorbium. 

Ezula  minor,  alfo  called  pitynfa,  tithymalus  foliis  pini,  tithymalo 
cypetriffe  ftmilis,  and  pine  fpurge.  Some  have  named  it  the  countryman's 
rhubarb. 

Ezula  major,  alfo  called  tithymalus palufris frui/cofus,  tithymalus 
magnus  mu/ticaulis,  great  marlh  fpurge,  and  German  fpurge  ;  alfo 
the  garden  fpurge. 

Ezula  Indica,  called  alfo  tithymalus  Ori entails  arborefeens  tri- 
quetrus [pin  jus ,  and  taluhghaha.  The  plant  that  produces  the  gum 
bogia  differs  not  from  this  fpecies  of  ezula;  but,  as  Sydenham  ob¬ 
ferves,  there  are  two  fpecies  of  gamboge,  one  collected  from  a 
plant  called  lonan  cambodia ,  and  the  belt  fort  from  the  codampnlli. 

The  fpurges  generally  agree  in  their  containing  a  milky  juice, 
which  is  violently  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  and  if  applied  to  the  fkin, 
it  is  corrofive. 

Ezula  folfequa,  fignifies  the  fun  fpurge,  a  plant. 

10  K. 
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FAB 

'"'5  The  fourth  confonant,  anti  fixth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
The  letter  F  is  borrowed  from  the  digamma,  or  double 
gamma  of  the  Ilians,  as  is  evident  from  the  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  coloflus  at  Delos;  and  was 
I  undoubtedly  formed  from  the  old  Hebrew  Vau:  and 
^  though  this  letter  is  not  found  in  the  modern  Greek 
alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient  one,  from  whence  the  Latins 
received  it,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  us. 

It  is  formed  by  a  flrong  expreflion  of  the  breath,  and  joining  at 
the  fame  time  the  upper-teeth  and  under-lip.  It  has  but  one  fort  of 
found,  which  has  a  great  affinity  with  v  and  ph,  the  latter  being 
written  for  it  by  as  in  all  Greek  words,  as  philofophy,  SiC.  though 
the  Italians  write  it  fhfofia. 

The  Romans  for  fome  time  ufed  an  inverted  F,  j,  inftead  of  V 
confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  figure  in  their  alphabet.  Thus, 
in  infcriptions  we  meet  with  TERMINA^IT,  DI^I,  &c.  Lipfius 
and  others  fay,  that  the  emperor  Claudius  introduced  the  ufe  of  the 
inverted  digamma,  or  j  ;  but  it  did  not  long  fubfdt  after  hisdeath;^ 
for  Quintilian  obferves,  that  it  was  not  ufed  in  his  time. 

F,  or  fa,  in  mufic,  is  the  fourth  note  in  rifingin  this  order  of 
the  gamut,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa.  It  likewife  denotes  one  of  the  Greek  keys 
in  mufic  deflined  for  the  bafs. 

F,  in  phyfical  prefcriptions,  flands  for  fiat,  or  let  it  be  done. 
Thus  F.  S.  A.  fignifies  fat  fecundum  artem. 

F  wasalfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  io,  according  to  the  verfe, 

Sexta  quaterdenos  gerit  qua  difat  ab  alpha. 

And  when  a  dafh  was  added  at  top,  thus  F,  it  fignified  forty 
thoufand. 

F,  on  the  French  coins,  is  the  mark  of  the  town  of  Angers. 

FABA  Bengalenfs,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  roundifh  compreffed 
fubflance,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  brought  from  Bengal,  and 
thought  to  be  a  vitiated  fruit  of  the  myrobolans  kind.  It  is  a  very 
good  aftringent,  and  therefore  prefcribed  with  good  fuccefs  in  fluxes 
and  haemorrhages. 

FABLE,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  defigned  either  to  inftrufl 
or  divert,  difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  ana&ion,  &c.  Jotbam’s 
beautiful  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft  that  is  extant.  Nathan’s  fable 
of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  is  the  next  in  antiquity,  and  had  fo 
good  an  effedt  as  to  convey  inftrudtion  and  convidlion  to  the  ear  of  a 
king.  We  find  JECop  in  the  molt  diltant  ages  of  Greece  ;  and,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  find  a  mutiny  ap- 
peafed  by  a  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members.  As  fables  had  their 
rife  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never  flourifhed  more  than 
when  learning  was  at  it’s  greatefl  height :  witnefs  Horace,  Boileau, 
and  Fontaine. 

Fable  is  the  fineft  way  of  giving  counfel,  and  molt  univerfally 
pleafing,  becaufe  leaft  fhocking  ;  for  in  the  reading  of  a  fable,  a  man 
thinks  he  is  dire£ting  himfelf,  whilfl  he  is  following  the  didates  of 
another,  and  confequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  moft 
unpleafing  circumftance  in  advice.  Befides,  the  mind  is  never  fo 
much  pleafed  as  when  fhe  exerts  herfelf  in  anya&ion  that  gives  her 
an  idea  of  her  own  abilities;  this  natural  pride  of  the  foul  is  very 
much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  fable. 

Poets  have  intermixed  the  fable  with  truth,  to  adorn  their  narra¬ 
tion.  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  many  other  hiflorians  affirm,  that  the 
fable  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  of  Homer  is  founded  on  truth,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  ancient  hiflorians.  The  mofl  remarkable  writers 
who  have  handled  moral  fables,  and  introduced  beafls  and  trees  fpeak- 
ing,  (which  fort  of  fables  is,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  apologue,)  were,  ./Efop,  among  the  Greeks  ;  not  that  he  was 
the  inventor,  but  becaufe  he  excelled  therein;  and  Phaedrus, among 
the  Latins.  Some  of  the  ancient  cities  after  Aphthonius  and 
Theon,  reckon  three  kinds  of  fables  ;  rational ,  called  alfo  parables  ; 
moral,  called  apologues  ;  and  mixed ,  compofed  of  both  forts.  Befides 
this  kind,  there  is  another  in  which  the  a£tors  are  paffions,  virtues, 
vices,  and  fuch-like  imaginary  perfons,  which  in  flriftnefs  may  be 
called  allegory.  Some  of  the  ancient  critics  will  have  it  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyfley  are  fables  of  this  nature.  Spencer’s  Fairy  Queen  is  one 
continued  feries  of  them  ;  and  if  we  look  into  Cicero,  Plato,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  and  many  others,  we  fball  find  that  this  was  their  favourite 
kind  of  fable  ;  the  greatefl  Italian  wits  have  alfo  applied  themfelves 
to  this  fpecies  of  writing.  The  firft  fable  of  this  fort,  of  any  note, 
was  that  of  Hercules  meeting  with  Pleafure  and  Virtue  ;  invented 
by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Spcrates.  tie  ufed  to  travel  through 
Greece  by  virtue  of  this  fable,  telling  it  as  foon  as  he  had  gathered  an 
audience. 

M.  de  la  Motte  calls  the  fable  a  little  epic  poem,  differing  only 
from  it  in  the  extent,  and  being  lefs  confined  as  to  the  choice  of 
perfons  ;  for  it  may  comprehend  all  forts  at  pleafure. 

Fable  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  ; 
and,  according  to  Ariflotle,  it  is  the  principal  part  and  foul  as  it 
were  ol  a  poem.  In  this  fenfe  the  fable  is  defined  a  difeourfe  in¬ 
vented  with  art  to  form  the  manners  by  inftrudtion,  difguifed  under 
the  allegory  of  an  a£lion. 

The  epic  fable,  according  to  BofTu,  is  confined  to  the  rational 
kind  ;  i.  e.  the  adlors  and  perfons  are  to  be  gods  and  men  ;  and  yet 
if  admits  of  great  latitude :  it  may  be  either  grave,  illuflrious,  and 
important,  or  low  and  popular  :  either  whole  or  defedlive,  in  verfe 
or  in  profe;  much  epifodified,  or  brief ;  rehcarfed  by  au  author,  or 
represented  by  adlors  on  the  flage  ;  all  which  are  fo  many  circum- 
flances  which  do  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  nature  and  effence 
of  the  fable. 

The  charadlers  that  fpecify  the  epic  fable  are  thefc :  it  is  rational 


FACE., 

and  probable  ;  it  imitates  a  whole  and  an  important  adlion  ;  and  it 
is  long,  and  related  in  verfe  :  none  of  which  properties  affedl  the 
nature  of  the  fable,  or  make  it  lefs  a  fable*  than  thofe  of  /Efop. 

The  fable,  according  to  Ariflotle,  confiflsof  twoelfential  parts, 
viz.  truth,  as  it’s  foundation;  and  fidlion,  which  difguifes  the 
truth,  and  gives  it  the  form  of  fable.  The  truth  is  the  point  of  mo¬ 
rality  intended  to  be  inculcated  ;  the  fidlion  is  the  adlion,  or  words, 
the  inflrudlion  is  covered  under. 

Ariflotle  alfo  divides  the  fable  into  firnple  and  compound  ;  th  efmple 
having  no  change  of  fortune  ;  the  compound,  which  hath  a  turn  from 
bad  fortune  to  good,  and  from  good  to  bad.  The  contrivance  of 
each  fable  mud  have  two  parts  ;  namely*  the  intrigue  and  the  difeo- 
very.  Every  fable  mufl  have  rhefe  two  parts  to  be  the  fi.bjedl  of  a 
juft  poem.  The  compound  fable  pleafes  moft,  in  Ariflotle’s  opinion, 
as  having  variety :  befides,  the  fable  mufl,  to  be  perfect,  be  admi¬ 
rable  and  probable;  the  admirable  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  ;  the  probable  is  whatever  fuits 
with  the  common  opinion. 

To  make  a  plot  or  fable,  the  firft  thing,  according  to  the  great 
critic  jitfl  mentioned,  is  to  pitch  on  fome  moral  inftrudion  to  be 
exemplified. 

E.  gr.  I  would  exhort  two  brothers,  or  other  perfons,  who  have 
fome  common  interefl,  to  live  in  amity,  in  order  to  preferve  it. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  fable,  and  the  firft  thing  I  have  in  view.  In 
order  to  this,  I  endeavour  to  imprefs  this  maxim  on  our  minds,  that 
“  ill  underflanding  ruins  families,  and  all  kinds  of  fociety.”  This 
maxim  is  the  moral  or  truth  which  is  to  be  the  ground  of  the  fable  ; 
which  moral  truth  is  now  to  be  r  duced  into  adion,  and  a  general 
adlion  to,  be  framed  from  feveral  fingle  and  real  adlions  of  fuch  as 
were  ruined  by  ill  underflanding. 

But  the  mofl  part  of  thofe  that  compofe  poems,  by  too  great  a 
paflion  to  create  admiration,  take  tiot  fufficient  care  to  temper  it 
with  probability.  A 1  mofl  all  the  ancient  poets,  however  judicious 
in  other  refpecls,  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
moderns.  Probability  gives  credit  to  whatever  is  moft  fabulous  in 
poetry  ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  give  a  greater  luftre  and  air  of  perfection 
than  even  truth  itfelf ;  for  truth  reprefents  things  only  as  they  are, 
byt  probability  renders  them  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  Trapp  obferves,  though  fable,  adtion,  and  defign,  are  often 
ufed  indiferiminately,  they  have  each  diftindl  ideas  ;  defining  fable , 
a  compofition  of  epifodes  and  other  things  which  are  fubfervient  to 
the  carrying  on  the  action,  and  bringing  it  to  a  conclufion. 

FABRIC,  the  ftruclure  orconflrudlion  of  any  thing,  particularly 
a  houfe,  hall,  church,  See. 

The  word  is  Latin,  fabrica  ;  and  derived  from  faber,  a  workman. 
See  the  article  Building. 

FACE,  the  furfacc  or  firfl  fide  which  a  body  prefents  to  the  eye. 

Face  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  vifage  of  an  animal,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  a  man,  as  being  in  him  the  only  part  of  a  body  that  ordi¬ 
narily  appears  to  the  eye. 

Of  the  parts  common  to  the  whole  face,  are,  I.  The  epidermis 
and  cutis,  or  fkin  ;  the  colour  and  finenefs  of  which  conflitute  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  face.  2.  The  fat,  which  being  in  confide- 
rable  quantity,  and  frequently  covered  with  a  flefhy  pannicle,  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  face.  The  parts  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
face  are  the  mufcles  and  bones,  befides  which,  we  may  add,  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  fading,  and  frrteliing. 

The  human  face  is  called  the  image  of  the  foul,  as  being  the 
place  where  the  ideas,  motions,  &c.  of  the  foul,  are  chiefly  let  to 
view.  Pride  and  difdain  are  Ihevvn  in  the  eye-brows,  modefty  cm 
the  cheeks,  majefly  on  the  forehead,  &c.  The  fact  likewife  Ihevvs 
the  fex,  age,  temperament,  health,  or  difeafe,  Si c. 

The  great  variety  obfcrvable  in  men’s  faces,  voices,  and  hand¬ 
writings,  furnilhes  a  noble  argument  of  a  Providence. 

Face,  or  FAqADE,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  the  fide  on  which  the  chief  entrance  is  ;  as  alfo  the  fide  it 
prefents  to  a  llreet,  garden,  court,  &c.  and  fometimes  any  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  eye. 

Face,  or  Fascia,  a  flat  member  having  a  confiderable  breadth, 
and  but  a  final  1  projeCture. 

Face  of  a  Jlone,  in  mafonry,  that  fuperficiesof  it  which  lies  in.  the 
front  of  the  work.  The  workmen  generally  chufe  to  make  one  of‘‘ 
thofe  fides  the  face,  which,  when  in  the  quarry,  lay  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the  breaking,  not  the  cleaving  way 
of  the  ftone. 

Face,  in  fortification,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  parts  of  a 
fortrefs,  as  the  face  of  a  baflion,  &c.  See  Bastion. 

The  face  of  a  place  is  the  front  comprehended  between  the  flanked 
angles  of  two  neighbouring  baflions,  being  compofed  of  a  curtain, 
two  flanks,  and  two  faces  ;  and  is  likewife  called  the  tenaille  of  a 
place.  In  a  liege,  the  attacks  are  carried  on  againft  both  baflions, 
when  the  whole  tenaille  is  attacked. 

Face,  prolonged,  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence-razant,  which  is 
between  the  angle  of  the  (houldcr  and  the  curtain,  or  the  line  of 
defence-razant,  diminilhed  by  the  length  of  tlie  face. 

Face  of  a  gun,  the  fuperlicies  of  the  metal  at  the  extremities  of 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

Face,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  command,  intimating  to 
turn  about,  thus,  face  io  the  right,  is  to  turn  upon  the  left  heel  a 
quarter  round  to  the  right  ;  arid ,  face  to  the  left,  is  to  turn  upon  the 
right  heel  a  quarter  round  to  the  left. 

Face  of  plants,  among  botaniils,  fignifies  their  general  appear¬ 
ance,  which,  being  nearly  the  fame  in  plants  ol  the  laifle  genus. 


ferves  to  diftinguijn  them  at  firfl  light. 
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Face,  in  aftrology,  is  ufed  for  the  third  part  of  a  sign.  Each 

fign  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  three  faces :  the  ten  firft  degrees 
compofe  the  firft  face  ;  the  ten  following  ones  the  fecond  ;  and  the 
laft  ten  the  third.  Venus  is  in  the  third  face  of  Taurus  ;  that  is,  in 
the  laft  ten  degrees  thereof. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artifts,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  certain  di- 
meniion  of  the  human  body,  adopted  for  determining  the  proportion 
which  the  feveral  parts  (hould  bear  to  one  another;  for  thispurpofe 
they  commonly  divide  the  height  of  the  body  into  ten  equal  parts, 
called  faces;  becaufe  the  human  face  is  the  firft  model  of  thefe  mea- 
fures.  Though  the  Apollo  and  Venus  of  Medici  have  more  than 
ten  faces.  They  again  fubdivide  each  of  thefe  faces  into  three  equal 
parts  ;  and  this  fubdivifion  is  founded  on  the  confideration,  that  the 
face  is  made  to  contain  three  equal  parts  ;  e.  g.  the  firft  commencing 
above  the  forehead  at  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  ending  at  the  root  of 
the  nofe,  the  nofe  forming  the  fecond  part,  and  the  third  part  er.d- 
ing  juft  below  the  chin.  See  Proportion. 

F  ACET,  or  Facette,  alittle  face  or  fide  of  a  body,  cut  intoa 
great  number  of  angles. 

Muhiplying-glaftes  are  cut  in  facets,  or  facet-wife.  Diamonds  are 
alfo  cut  in  facets  or  tables. 

In  brilliants  there  are  two  forts,  jkew,  ox  fill- facets,  and  Jlar-facets. 
Skill-facets  are  divided  into  upper  and  under. 

Upper  fill  facets  are  wrought  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bezil,  and 
terminate  in  the  girdle. 

Under  fill-facets  are  wrought  on  the  pavilions,  and  terminate  in 
the  girdle. 

Star-facets  are  wrought  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bezil,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  table.  See  Diamonds. 

FACTION,  a  cabal  or  party  formed  in  a  ftate  to  difturb  the 
public  repofe. 

The  mod  celebrated  factions  are  thofe  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins, 
who  kept  Italy  in  alarm  for  many  ages  ;  and  with  us  thofe  of  the 
Whigs  and  Tories, 

FACTITIOUS,  fignifies  any  thing  made  by  art,  in  oppofition  to 
what  is  the  produce  of  nature.  » 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  an  agent  or  perfon  who  a£ts  and  ne- 
gociates  for  a  merchant  by  commiffion  ;  called  alfo  commiffioner, 
and  on  fome  occafions  broker  ;  and  throughout  the  Levant,  coagis. 

Factors  are  either  charged  with  the  buying  or  the  felling  of  goods, 
or  with  both. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  are  ufually  eftabliffied  in  places  of  confider- 
able  manufactories,  or  cities  of  great  trade.  Their  office  is  to  buy 
up  commodities  for  merchants  refiding  elfewhere ;  to  fee  them 
packed,  and  fend  them  to  the  perfons  for  whom  they  were  bought. 

Factors  of  fait  are  ufually  fixed  in  places  where  there  is  a  great 
vent.  To  thefe,  merchants  and  manufacturers  fend  their  goods  to 
be  fold  for  them  according  to  the  price  and  other  conditions  exprelfed 
in  the  orders  delivered  them. 

The  wages  or  allowances  for  felling  are  ufually  clear  of  all  ex- 
pences  of  carriage,  exchange,  remittances,  &c.  excepting  portage 
of  letters,  which  are  never  put  to  account. 

Fafiors  fhall  ftriftly  obferve  the  orders  of  their  principals,  or 
elfe  they  are  liable  to  the  damage  accruing  from  thenegleCl  of  them. 
^NheofaCtors  have  unlimited  commiffion  to  do  for  their  constituents 
the  beft  they  can,  they  are  excufable,  though  their  tranfa&ions  are 
attended  with  lofs  to  their  principals  ;  but  no faCtor,  who  has  merely 
a  commiffion  to  fell,  Sec.  for  another,  is  excufable  for  intrufhng 
another  perfon  beyond  the  ufual  time  allowed  in  the  fale  of  the  com¬ 
modities  which  he  difpofes  ot :  in  lucha  cafe  he  is  anfwerable  to  the 
principal  out  of  his  own  eftate.  It  a  faCtor  fells  00  the  ufual  trull 
to  a  perfon  of  good  credit  who  afterwards  becomes  infolvent,  he  is 
difcharged  ,  but  not  if  the  man’s  credit  was  bad  at  the  time  ot  fale. 
iS.  faCtor  (hould  always  be  pun£tual  in  the  advices  of  his  tranfadlions, 
fales,  purchafes,  freights,  and  draughts  by  exchange :  he  ffiould 
never  deviate  from  the  orders  he  receives  in  the  execution  ot  a  com- 
miffion  for  purchafing  goods,  either  with  refpedt  to  price  or  quality: 
if  goods  that  are  bought  are  fent  to  a  different  place  from  that  to 
which  they  were  ordered,  they  become  the  faCtor  s  unlefs  the  mer¬ 
chant  allows  them.  A  faCtor  that  fells  a  commodity  under  the  price 
ordered  by  his  principal,  fhall  be  obliged  to  makegood  the  difference; 
and  if  he  purchafes  goods^for  another  at  a  limited  price,  and  they 
rife  in  value,  and  he  fecures  to  himfelf  the  advantage,  he  is  obliged 
to  fatisfy  his  principal  for  damages  ;  or  if  he  makes  any  advantage 
®f  the  fale  of  goods  which  his  principal  directed  him  to  purchafe,  the 
principals  (hall  recover  it  from  him,  and  he  is  liable  to  be  amerced 
for  the  fraud.  When  factors  have  obtained  a  profit  for  their  princi¬ 
pal,  they  mud  be  cautious  how  they  diipofe  of  it ;  for  if  they  act 
without  commiffion,  they  are  refponfible ;  and  if  a  merchant  remits 
goods  to  \\\s  faCtor,  and  about  a  month  after  draws  a  bill  on  him, 
and  the  faCtor  having  effe&s  in  his  hands,  accepts  the  bill,  but  the 
principal  breaks,  and  the  goods  are  feized  in  the  faCtor  s  hands  on 
behalf  of  the  creditors,  it  has  been  judged  that  the  faCtor  mull  anfwer 
the  bill,  and  come  in  as  a  creditor  for  fo  much  as  he  was  obliged  by 
reafon  of  his  acceptance  to  pay.  If  one  employs  a  faCtor,  and  m- 
trufts  him  with  the  difpefid  of  merchandife,  and  the  faCtor  receives 
the  money,  and  dies,  indebted  to  debts  of  a  higher  naiure,  and  it 
appears  by  evidence  that  this  money  was  verted  in  other  goods,  and 
remains  unpaid,  thofe  goods  fhall  be  taken  as  part  of  the  merchant  s, 
and  not  of  the  factor's,  eftate  ;  but  if  the  faCtor  has  the  money,  it  fhall 
be  confidered  as  she  factor’s  eftate,  and  mufl  firft  anfwer  the  debts  of 
fuperior  creditors,  &c.  If  a  perfon  employs  a  faCtor  to  ic\\  goods, 
who  fells  them  on  credit,  and  before  the  money  is  paid  dies  indebted 
more  than  his  eftate  will  pay,  this  money  fhall be  paid  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merchant,  and  not  to  the  faCtor  s  admimftrator,  deducing  his 
commiffion.  F  faCtor  who  has  money  in  hand  belonging  to  his 
principals,  and  who  negletts  to  infure  a  lhip  and  goods  according  to 
order,  Hull  make  good  the  damage  if  thq  lhip  mi. carry  ;  and  if  he 


make  any  eompofition  with  the  infurers  after  infurance  without  or¬ 
ders,  he  is  anlwerable  for  the  whole  infurance.  As  fidelity  and  dili¬ 
gence  are  required  from  the  faCtor,  fo  the  law  requires  the  like  from 
the  principal :  if,  therefore,  a  merchant  remits  counterfeit  jewels  to 
h\s  faCtor,  who  fells  them  as  true  ones,  and  fuflains  lofs  or  damage 
by  imprifonment  or  other  punifhment,  the  principal  fhall  not  make 
fatisfa&ion  to  the  faCtor,  but  to  the  party  who  purchafed  them. 
Bufinefs  of  this  kind  is  called  commiffion- bufinefs  :  and  traders  irl 
this  way  have  current  as  well  as  commiffion  accounts  conftantly  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  draw  on,  remit  to,  and  fend  commiffions  to  each 
other  only  by  the  intercourfe  of  letters,  which,  among  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  are  as  obligatory  and  authoritative  as  all  the  bonds  and  ties  of 
law.  See  the  Syllem  of  Commercial  Law. 

Factors,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  name  given  to  the  two  numbers 
which  are  multiplied  one  into  another;  that  is,  the  multiplicand 
and  multiplier  ;  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  to  faccre  produtlum,  make 
or  conftitute  the  produft. 

FACTORAGE.  The  factorage  or  wages,  called  alfo  commif¬ 
fion,  is  different  at  different  places,  and  for  different  voyages  :  at  a 
medium  it  may  be  fixed  at  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  bought,  befide  the  charge  of  package,  which  is  paid  over  and 
above. 

At  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica,  the  factorage  is  about  eight 
percent,  and  the  like  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
In  Italy  it  is  two  and  a  half  ;  in  Holland,  one  and  a  half ;  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  &c.  it  is  two  percent. 

FACTORY,  a  place  where  a  confiderable  number  of  factors  re- 
fide,  to  negociate  and  officiate  for  their  mailers  or  principals. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeakingof  theEart  Indies,  and  other 
parts  of  Afia,  Turky,  Italy,  Portugal,  &cc. 

F A.CULTY,  a  power  or  ability  of  performiHg  an  a£tion. 

The  term  is  much  ufed  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  and  {fill  re¬ 
tained  in  the  fchools  for  explaining  the  actions  of  natural  bodies. 

Thus,  our  medicinal  writers  fay,  fenna  and  rhubarb  have  a  purga¬ 
tive  faculty,  barberries  a  cooling  faculty,  &c.  which  amounts  juft 
to  this,  that  fenna  purges,  and  barberries  cool. 

The  Faculties  ox  powers  of  the  foul  are  commonly  reputed  to  be 
the  underftanding,  will,  memory,  &c. 

The  Faculties  of  the  body  are  ufually  diftinguifhed,  with  regard 
to  their  feveral  functions,  into  vegetative  and  animal . 

Under  the  vegetative  faculty  are  comprehended  the  divers  fubaltern 
ones,  whereby  nutrition  and  generation  are  effected. 

Under  the  animal  faculties  are  comprehended  thofe  relating  to  fenfe 
and  motion. 

The  vegetative  faculty  is  fubdivided  into  nutritive  and  generative, 
and  the  nutritive  is  again  fubdivided  into  natural  and  vital. 

Faculty  is  alfo  applied,  in  the  fchools,  to  the  divers  parts  or 
members  of  an  univerfny,  divided  according  to  the  arts  or  fciences 
taught  or  profeffed  there. 

There  are  four  facidties  in  mod  univerfities  ;  that  of  arts  which 
includes  the  humanities  and  philofophy,  and  is  much  the  molt  an¬ 
cient  and  extenfive  ;  the  fecond  is  that  of  theology  ;  the  third,  me¬ 
dicine  ;  and  the  fourth,  jurifprudence,  or  laws.  See  each  under  it’s 
proper  article. 

The  Faculty  is  frequently  ufed  abfolutely,  and  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  for  that  chiefly  ftudied  and  taught  in  that  place.  Thus,  the 
faculty  of  London  and  Montpelier  is  medicine  ;  that  of  Paris,  theo¬ 
logy  ;  that  of  Orleans,  law,  See. 

Faculty,  in  law,  denotes  a  privilege  or  fpecial  power  granted 
to  a  man  by  favour,  indulgence,  and  difpenfation,  to  do  that  which 
regularly  by  law  he  cannot ;  as  to  eat  fleih  upon  days  prohibiten,  or 
to  marry  without  banns  firft  afked,  &c. 

FiECES,  or  Feces,  the  dregs,  fediment,  or  impurities,  remain¬ 
ing  of  a  mixt  body,  after  the  purer,  more  volatile,  and  fluid,  have 
been  feparated  from  it  by  evaporation,  diffolution,  decantation,  de¬ 
rivation,  or  the  like. 

Thus  we  fay  the  faces  of  wine,  of  oil,  See.  Thofe  of  win  s  are 
properly  called  lees;  thofe  of  oil,  amurca ;  thofe  of  mait-liquors. 


grounds. 


Fjeces,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  the  lees,  refute,  dirt,  mud,  im¬ 
purities,  and  heterogeneous  matters,  remaining  in  the  alembic  after 
the  diftillation  of  any  body  :  what  remains  in  the  retort,  inftead  of 
faces,  is  properly  denominated  caput  mortuum,  ot  tetra  damnata. 

Faeces  is  particularly  ufed  in  medicine,  &c.  lor  the  grofs,  impure 
matters  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  compolitions  and  preparations  of 

either  pharmacy  or  chemiftry. 

FAG,  is  ufed  for  a  knot  or  excrefcency  in  cloth. 

Fag -end,  in  the  fea  language,  denotes  the  end  of  any  rope  or  cord 
which  is  become  untwifted  and  loolened  by  frequent  ule;  to  prevent 
which,  the  ends  of  ropes  are  generally  weli-faftened  by  winding  a 
piece  of  fmall  line  or  pack-thread  around  them,  which  operation  is 

called  whipping.  .  ,  ,  r  . 

FAGGOT,  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  thing  worth  obferv.ng  to 

the  owners  of  the  woods  in  the  article  of  the  making  up  the  under¬ 
wood  into  faggots.  The  workmen,  when  they  have  bound  up  the 
/W,  trim  off  the  fuperfluous  branches  from  the  lides  and  end  to 
make  it  more  neat,  and  thefe  they  add  to  the  middle  of  the  next ; 
but  they  are  of  little  or  no  advantage  there,  and  ought  to  be  left  on 
the  ground  ;  for  being  fmall,  they  would  foon  rot  there,  and  would 
manure  the  ground  fo  as  to  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  next  growth 
than  is  eafily  imagined.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  falling  to  the  earth, 
manure  it  very  much;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  thefe 
little  pieces  of  wood  :  any  rotten  wood,  but  in  a  moderate  quan  tity, 
will  turn  a  common  bad  earth  into  good  garden  mould ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  young  trees  is  more  forwarded  by  this  manure  where 
it  is  left,  than  by  any  other  means  that  can  be  ufed  to  it  We 
1  wavs  fee  the  land  where  wood-ftacks  have  flood  enriched  to  a 
fwrprmng  degree  by  the*. I  mi  the  fame  advenuge  ^  be 
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wherever  wood  of  any  kind  is  left  to  moulder  and  rot  upon  the 
ground. 

Faggots fuel  arc  required  to  contain  in  compafs,  befides  the 
knot  of  the  bond,  twenty-four  inches  of  allize  ;  and  every  faggot  flick 
within  the  bond  fhall  contain  full  three  feet  of  affize,  except  only 
one  flick,  which  is  to  be  but  one  foot  long,  to  flop  or  harden  the 
binding. 

Faggot  of  fie  el,  expreffes  the  quantity  of  120  lb.  weight.  . 

Faggot,  in  the  times  of  popery  in  thefe  kingdoms,  was  a  badge 
worn  on  the  fleeve  of  theupper  garment  by  fitch  as  had  abjured  here! y ; 
being  put  on  after  the  perlbn  had  carried  a  faggot,  by  way  of  penance, 
to  fome  appointed  place  of  folemnity.  The  leaving  off  this  badge 
was  fometimes  interpreted  a  fign  of  apoftafy. 

Faggots,  among  military  men,  are  ineffective  perfons  who  re¬ 
ceive  no  regular  pay,  nor  do  any  regular  duty,  but  are  hired  occa- 
fionally  to  appear  at  a  mufler,  to  fill  up  the  companies,  hide  the  real 
deficiencies  thereof,  and  cheat  the  king  of  fo  much  pay,  which  goes 
into  the  officer’s  pocket. 

FAGOTT  IN  O,  in  mufic,  a  name  ufed  for  the  fingle  curtail, 
which  is  a  mufical  inflrument  fomewhat  like  the  baffoon. 

FAGOTTO,  is  the  name  of  the  double  curtail,  being  as  big 
again  as  the  fagottino,  and  in  reality  the  fame  with  a  bassoon. 

FAILIS,  in  heraldry,  a  French  term,  denoting  fome  failure  or 
flaw  in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  broke,  and  a  fplinter  taken  from  it. 

FAILURE,  or  Failing,  a  fpecies  of  bankruptcy,  popularly 
called  breaking  or  flopping  payment. 

Failure  of  record ,  in  law,  is  ufed  when  an  a£lion  is  brought 
againlt  a  man  who  alledges  in  his  plea  matter  of  record  in  bar  of  the 
aCtion;  and  endeavours  to  prove  it  by  the  record.  The  plaintiff  re¬ 
plies,  nul  tie 1  record ;  that  is,  he  denies  there  is  any  fuch  record. 
Upon  which  the  defendant  has  a  day  given  him  by  the  court  to  Bring 
it  in;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  it,  he  is  faid  to  fail  of  his  record,  and 
the  plaintiff  fhall  have  judgment  to  recover. 

FAINT,  or  Faint-Action,  is  as  much  as  feigned  adlion  ;  that 
is,  fuch  an  Action  as,  though  the  words  of  the  writ  be  true,  yet, 
for  certain  caufes,  the  party  has  no  title  to  recover  thereby. 

Faint  pleader,  in  law,  a  fraudulent,  falfe,  or  collufive  manner 
of  pleading,  to  the  deceit  of  a  third  perfon.  Againft  which,  among 
other  things,  was  made  the  flatute  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  29. 

FAINTING.  See  the  articles  Lipothymia  and  Swooning. 

Some  people  are  extremely  apt  to  faint  during  the  operation  of 
bleeding.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  where  plentiful  bleeding  is  indi¬ 
cated,  it  is  befl  to  do  it  in  bed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  patient’s 
fainting.  It  is  likewife  obferved,  that  a  perfon  will  bear  the  lofs  of 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  blood  if  the  ftream  is  fin  all,  that  by  a 
large  orifice,  which  fome  think  neceffary  for  making  a  more  fpeedy 
revulfion. 

FAINTS,  in  the  diflillery,  the  weak  fpirituous  liquor  that  runs 
from  the  if  ill  in  rectifying  the  low  wines  after  the  proof-fpirit  is 
run  off.  \ 

Faints  ate  alfo  the  lad  runnings  of  all  fpirits  diflilled  by  the 
alembic.  The  clearing  the  worm  of  thefe  is  fo  effential  a  point  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  a  pure  fpirit  by  the  fucceeding  diflillation, 
that  all  others  are  fruitless  without  it. 

FAIR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  granted  to  a  town,  by  privilege, 
for  the  more  fpeedy  and  commodious  providing  of  fuch  things  as  the 
place  Hands  in  need  of. 

It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that  perfons  fhall  be  free  from  being  ar- 
feded  in  it  for  any  other  debt  or  contract  than  what  was  contracted 
in  the  fame  ;  or,  at  lead,  promifed  to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  ' 
are  generally  kept  once  or  twice  a  year,  and,  by  datute,  they  fhall 
not  be  held  longer  than  they  ought,  by  the  lord  thereof,  on  pain  of 
their  being  feized  into  the  king’s  hands,  &c.  Alfo,  proclamation  is 
to  be  made,  how  long  they  are  to  continue  :  and  no  perfon  fhall  fell 
any  goods,  after  the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value  ;  one  fourth  to  the  profecutor,  and  the  red  to  the  king. 
There  is  toll  ufually  paid  in  fairs  on  the  fate  of  things,  and  fur 
{tallage,  picage,  &c. 

The  following  ancient  manner  of  proclaiming  Bartholomew  fair, 
taken  from  an  account  of  a  journey  into  England,  by  Paul  Hentzer 
in  1598,  Sec.  will  entertain  the  curious  :  “  It  is  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation;  that  every  year  when  the  fair  is  held,  it  is  ufual  for  the 
Mayor;  attended  by  twelve  principal  aldermen,  to  ride  into  Smith- 
field,  dreffed  in  his  fcarlet  gown,  and  about  his  neck  is  a  golden 
chain,  befides  that  particular  ornament  that  didinguifhes  the  daple  of 
the  kingdom.  He  is  followed  by  the  aldermen  in  fcarlet  gowns,  and 
alfo  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  a  fceptre,  i.  e.  mace  and  a  cap,  are 
borne  before  him.  He  is  at  all  times  obliged  to  live  fo  magnificently, 
that  foreigner,  or  native  of  condition,  is  welcome  at  his  table,  where 
there  is  always  the  greated  plenty.  Where  the  yearly  fair  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  a  tent  is  pitched,  and  after  the  ceremopy  is  over,  the  mob 
begin  to  wredle  before  them  two  at  a  time,  and  conquerors  are  re¬ 
warded  by  them  by  money  thrown  from  the  tent.  After  this,  a 
parcel  of  live  rabbits  are  turned  loofe  among  the  crowd,  and  hunted 
by  a  number  of  boys,  with  a  great  noife,  &c.  Before  this  time,  alfo, 
there  was  an  old  cultoin  for  the  fcholars  of  London  to  meet  at  this 
fedival,  at  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  to  difpute  in  logic  and 
grammar ;  and  upon  a  bank  under  a  tree,  the  bed  of  them  were 
rewarded  with  bows  and  diver  arrows.  '*  This  fair,  till  about  1743, 
held  a  fortnight,  when  the  area  of  Smithfield  was  filled  with  large 
booths,  then  occupied  for  drolls  and  interludes  by  the  mod  capital 
theatrical  pertormers,  bearing  the  names  of  Hippefiey’s  Booth, 
Mackbn  s,  &c.  &c.  1  he  curtailment  of  it’s  duration  occurred  on 

account  of  di (orders,  gaming,  &c.  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  in  1762,  and 
Mr,  Alderman  Bull,  in  1774.  enforced  the  drifted  regulations,  next 

t0.nan.  a.°° ‘tlon‘  ^hich,  in  it’s  prefent  degenerate  Hate,  is  nearly 
wifhed  for  by  mod  dilmtereded  perfons. 

Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  charged  with  toll  and  impofitiom 


The  privileges  of  free  fairs  confid  chiefly,  fird,  in  that  all  traders, 
&c,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom, 
and  are  under  the  royal  protection,  exempt  from  duties,  impofitions, 
tolls,  &c.  Secondly,  that  merchants,  in  going  and  returning,  can¬ 
not  be  moleded  or  arreded,  or  their  goods  flopped.  They  are 
edabliffied  by  letters  patent  from  the  prince.  Fairs,  particularly 
free  fairs,  make  a  very  coniiderable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  efpecially  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  inland  parts  of 
Germany,  &c. 

The  mod  noted  fairs  in  Germany,  arethofeof  Francfort,  Leipfic, 
and  Nuremburg,  not  only  on  account  of  their  great  trade,  but 
the  vad  concourfe  ot  princes  of  the  empire,  nobility,  and  people, 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  partake  of  the  diverlions  to 
be  had. 

Among  the  principal  fr eefairs  in  France,  are  thofe  ofSt.  Germain’s, 
Lyons,  Rheims,  Chaitres,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Troyes,  Bayonne, 
Dieppe,  &c. 

T  he  principal  Britifh  fairs  are,  Stourbridge  fair,  near  Cambridge, 
by  far  the  greated  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  2.  Bridol 
has  two  fairs,  very  near  as  great  as  that  of  Stoufbridge.  3.  Exeter. 
4.  Wed  Cheder.  5.  Edinburgh.  6.  Weyhill ;  and,  7.  Burford 
fair,  both  for  fheep.  8.  Pancras  fair,  in  Staffordffiire,  for  faddle 
horfes.  9.  Barnet  fair,  near  London,  for  lean  and  WeUh  black 
cattle.  10.  St.  Faith’s,  in  Norfolk,  for  Scots  runts.  11.  Yarmouth 
fifhing  fair,  for  herrings,  the  only  {idling  fair  in  Great  Britain. 
12.  Ipfwich  butter  fair.  1^.  Woodborough-hill,  in  Dorfetfliire, 
for  wed  country  manufactures,  a3  kerfeys,  druggets,  &c.  14.  Two 
cheefe  fairs  at  Chipping-Norton :  with  innumerable  other  fairs,  be¬ 
fides  weekly  markets,  for  all  forts  of  goods;  as  well  our  own,  as  of 
foreign  growth. 

Fair,  in  fea  language,  is  ufed  for  the  difpofition  of  the  wind, 
when  it  is  favourable  to  a  {hip’s  courfe,  in  oppofition  to'  that  which 
is  contrary,  or  foul. 

TtAiR-curve,  is  a  winding  line,  ufed  in  delineating  {hips,  whole 
fhape  is  varied,  according  to  the  part  of  the  fhip  which  it  is  intended 
to  deferibe. 

¥  AiK-way,  in  fea  language,  the  path  or  channel  of  a  narrow  bay, 
river,  or  haven,  in  which  ihips  ufually  advance  in  their  paifage  up 
and  down  ;  fo  that  if  any  veflels  are  anchored  therein,  they  are  faid 
to  lie  in  the  fair-way. 

FAIRY, '  a  term  frequently  occurring  in  ancient  traditions  and 
romances,  denoting  a  kind  of  genii,  or  imaginary  .deities,  converfant 
on  earth,  and  didinguiflied  by  abundance  of  fantadical  aCtions  and 
offices,  either  good,  of  evil. 

The  fairies ,  according  to  thefe  traditions,  are  peculiar  fpecies  of 
divinities,  that  have  but  little  relation  to  any  of  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans;  unlefs,  perhaps,  to  the  larvae;  though  others 
will  not  have  them  ranked  among  deities,  but  fuppofed  them  an  in¬ 
termediate  kind  of  beings,  neither  gods,  nor  angels,  nor  men,  nor 
devils. 

They  are  of  oriental  extraction,  and  feem  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Perfians  and  Arabs,  whole  hiflory  and  religion  abound  with 
tales  of  fairies  and  dragons.  The  Perfians  call  them  Peri,  and  the 
Arabs  Ginn  ;  having  a  peculiar  country,  which  they  fuppofe  them 
to  inhabit,  called  Ginnidian  ;  and  by  us,  Fairy  Land. 

Fair  i -circle,  or  ring,  a  phenomenon  pretty  frequent  in  the  fields. 
See.  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  traced  by  the  fairies  in  their 
dances there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  of  about  feven  yards  in  dia¬ 
meter,  containing  a  round  bare  path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green  grafs 
in  the  middle  of  it.  The  other  is  of  different  highnefs,  encompalfed 
with  a  circumference  of  grafs,  greener  and  frelher  than  that  in  the 
middle.  ;  Meff.  Jelfop  and  Walker  aferibe  them  to  lightning,  which 
is  confirmed  by  their  being  mod  frequently  produced  after  ltorms  of 
that  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  colour  and  brittlenefs  of  the  grafs-roots, 
when  fird  obferved. 

Lightning,  like  all  other  fires,  moves  round,  and  burns  more  in 
the  extremity  than  in  the  middle  :  the  fecond  circle  arifes  from  the 
fird,  the  grafs  burnt  up  growing  very  plentifully  afterwards.  Others 
maintain  that  thefe  circles  are  made  by  ants,  which  are  frequently 
found  in  great  numbers  in  thefe  rings. 

FAI*T,  faftum,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a  writing  lawfully  executed  to 
bind  the  parties  thereto.  See  Deed. 

FAITH,  fides,  in  antiquity,  as  denoting  honedy  or  fidelity,  was 
deified  by  the  Romans,  and  reprefented  with  an  ereCt  open  air,  and 
dreffed  in  a  thin  robe,  fo  fine,  that  one  might  fee  through  it.  This 
deity  is  alfo  reprefented  as  very  old  and  grey-headed  ;  and  fhe  appears 
on  medate  as  giving  her  hand,  and  fometimes  only  by  two  hands 
joined  together. 

Faith,  in  divinity  and  philofophy,  the  firm  belief  of  certain 
truths  upon  the  tedimony  of  the  perfon  who  reveals  them. 

The  grounds  of  a  rational  faith  are,  1 .  That  the  things  revealed  be 
not  contrary  to,  though  they  may  be  above  natural  reafon.  2.  That 
the  revealer  be  well  acquainted  with  the  thing  he  reveals.  3.  That 
he  be  above  all  fufpicion  of  deceiving  us. 

When  thefe  criterions  are  found,  no  reafonable  perfon  will  deny 
his  affent :  thus,  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  exidence,  as  of 
the  truth  of  a  revelation  coming  from  God,  who  can  neither  be  de¬ 
ceived  himfelf,  nor  deceive  others  by  propofing  things  to  be  believed 
that  are  contradictory  to  the  faculties  he  has  given  us.  Whatever 
propofitions,  therefore,  are  beyond  reafon,  but  not  contrary  to  it, 
are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of  faith. 

Faith,  in  practical  theology,  makes  the  fird  of  the  theological 
virtues,  or  graces. 

Faith  in  God,  in  this  fenfe,  denotes  fuch  a  conviction  of  his  being, 
perfections,  character,  and  government,  as  produces  love,  trud, 
(worfhip,  obedience,  and  refignation.  Faith  in  Chrilt  fignifies  fuch 
a  perluaiion  that  he  is  the  Mefliah,  and  fuch  a  defire  and  expectation 
of  the  blelfings  which  he  has  promifed  in  his  gofpel  to  his  fincere 
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difciplts,  as  engage  the  mind  to  fix  it’s  dependence  upon  him,  and 
fubj-ct  it  fell  to  him  in  all  the  ways  of  holy  obedience;  and,  thus  de¬ 
fined,  it  is  a  very  exteniive  principle,  and  includes,  in  it’s  nature  and 
infeparab'e  effects,  the  whole  of  moral  virtue.  In  this  fenfe  it  has 
been  faid,  that  under  the  Gofpcl  a  man  is  jufiified  by  faith. 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  which  the  Mahometans  alfiime  to 
themfc-lves.  See  Mussulman. 

FA1  rH FULNESS,  in  ethics,  is  an  agreement  between  a  man’s 
promifes  and  his  a&ions.  Of  this  quality,  hiftory  has  recorded  a  re¬ 
markable  infiance  in  the  conduit  of  John  I,  king  of  France,  who 
was  defeated  in  battle,  and  made 'pri loner,  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  afterwards  brought  over  to  England ;  where  he  remained 
four  years,  and  was  then  fullered  to  return  into  France,  on  certain 
conditions,  which,  if  he  could  prevail  on  his  lubjeits  to  fubmit  to, 
he  fiiould  be  free  ;  if  otherwife,  he  gave  his  faith  to  return.  Fie 
could  not  perfuade  them  to  accept  of  the  hard  terms  that  were  prof¬ 
fered  :  whereupon  he  returned  into  England,  and  there  died. 

FAKIR,  or  Faquir,  a  kind  of  dervife,  or  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gious,  who  travels  the  country,  lives  oti  alms,  and  goes  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village,  prophefying  and  telling  forturies. 

The  word  fakir  is  Arabic,  and  fignifies  a  poor  or  needy  perfon.  It 
is  formed  of  the  word  “)pD,  fakara,  to  be  in  need. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  idolatrous  fakirs.  Some  remain  nfoht  and 
day,  for  many  years,  in  certain  uneafy  pollutes.  Others  never  fit 
or  lie  down  to  fleep,  butfuflain  themfelves  by  a  rope  hung  down  for 
that  purpofe  :  others  bury  themfelves  in  a  ditch  or  pit,  for  nine  or 
ten  days,  without  eating  or  drinking  :  others  keep  their  arms  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  fo  long,  till  they  cannot  let  them  down  again  if  they 
•would.  Others  put  fire  on  their  heads,  and  burn  the  fcalp  to  the 
very  bone  :  and  others  roll  themfelves  naked  on  thorns. 

It  is  faid,  that  even  perfons  of  fortune  in  India  becom t  fakirs,  and 
that  there  are  more  than  two  millions  of  them. 

FALACA,  a  kind  of  badinado  infli£led  on  the  Chridian  captives 
in  Algiers.  Th efalaca  is  properly  a  piece  of  wood,  about  five  feet 
long,  bored  with  two  holes,  through  which  the  feet  of  the  patient 
are  put,  who  is  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  with  his  arms  tied. 
Two  men  are  employed  to  give  him  fifty  or  a  hundred  ftrokes  with 
a  cudgel,  or  bull’s  pizzle,  on  the  foies  of  his  feet.  A  very  trifling 
fault  often  incurs  this  fevere  punifhment. 

FALCADE,  in  the  manege,  the  motion  of  a  horfe  when  he 
throws  himfelf  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  very 
<quick  curvets  :  which  is  done  in  forming  a  flop  and  half  flop. 

FALCATED,  in  aftronomy,  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon, 
or  any  planet,  that  appears  in  the  form  of  a  fickle  ;  which  happens 
•while  the  moon  is  moving  from  the  conjunction  to  the  oppoiition ; 
but  from  the  full  to  the  new  moon  the  enlightened  part  appears  gib¬ 
bous,  and  the  dark  fulcated. 

FALCON,  falco,  in  the  Linnmn  fyflem  of  zoology,  makes  a  dif- 
lin£t  genus  of  birds  of  the  hawk-kind,  the  charadters  of  which  are, 
that  they  have  a  ftrong  hooked  bill,  the  bafe  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  cere,  or  naked  fkin  ;  the  head  is  covered  with  feathers,  and 
the  tongue  is  bifid.  Linnaeus  claffes  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  fpecies 
under  this  genus,  among  which  are  the  eagle,  the  buzzard,  the 
kaflrel  hawk,  the  lanner,  the  golhawk.  See. 

The  falcon  is  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk-kind,  much  efteemed  for 
it’s  (Length  and  a£livity.  There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  bird  ;  but 
when  the  word  falco  is  ufed  fingly,  without  any  didindlive  addition, 
it  is  meant  of  that  fpecies,  called  by  authors  the  falco  peregrinus,  from 
it’s  travelling  into  different  countries,  at  different  feafons  of  the 
year. 

It  has  very  long  and  large  wings,  reaching  when  folded  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  It’s  (houlders  are  very  large,  it’s  tail  very  long,  and 
ending  like  the  fparrow-hawk’s  in  a  point,  it’s  end  being  white, 
variegated  with  orange-coloured  flreaks.  It’s  feet  are  of  a  greenifh 
or  blueifh  yellow,  it’s  neck  is  long,  and  it’s  head  and  back  of  a  pale 
dove  colour. 

The  falcon  is  of  the  long-winged  hawk- kind,  ufed  in  the  diverfion 
of  hawking.  There  are  feverat  fpecies  of  falcons.  I .  Falco  pere¬ 
grinus,  or  common  falcon.  2.  The  facre ,  called  falco facer  by  authors. 
3.  The  jcrfalcon,  or  gryfalco.  4.  The  mountain-falcon.  5.  The 
gentle  falcon  or  falco  gen  tills,  fufpedted  by  Mr.  Ray  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  common  or  firlt  kind,  6.  The  haggard  falcon,  remarkable 
lor  the  Ihortnefs  of  it’s  neck.  7.  The  white  falcon,  all  over  of  a 
pure  fnow  white.  8.  The  fane-falcon,  of  a  deep  blackifh  blue. 
9.  The  Tunis  or  Barbary  falcon,  which  refembles  the  common  kind, 
but  is  fmaller.  10.  The  red  falcon,  much  refembling  the  common 
kind,  but  fpotted  with  a  reddilh  colcur ;  and  the  red  and  crefled 
Indian  falcon,  which  feems  to  be  the  male  and  female  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the fpotted- falcon,  about  the  fize  ofa  buzzard ; 
with  a  black  bill,  yellow  cere  and  legs,  pale  yellow  irides  ;  the 
crown  and  hind-part  of  the  neck  white,  fpotted  with  light  reddilh 
brown  ;  back  and  fcapulars  of  the  fame  colour,  edged  with  white  ; 
the  quill  feathers  dufky,  barred  with  afh  colour  ;  the  underfide  of  the 
neck,  bread,  belly,  and  thighs,  white,  and  very  flrong  legs  ;  and 
alfo  the  rough-legged  falcon,  a  native  of  Denmark,  in  length  about 
two  feet  two  inches,  with  a  dufky  bill,  yellow,  cere,  the  h°ad,  neck, 
and  bread,  of  a  yellowidt  white,  marked  in  fome  parts  with  oblong 
brown  drokes  ;  the  belly  of  a  deep  brown;  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a 
pale  yellow,  marked  with  brown  ;  the  extreme  halt  ot  the  tail  brown, 
tipt  with  dirty  white  ;  the  next  to  the  body  white;  the  legs  covered 
with  feathers  as  low  as  the  feet,  and  the  tect  yellow. 

FALCONER,  a  perfon  who  brings  up,  tames,  and  makes,  that 
is,  tutors  and  manages  birds  of  prey  ;  as  falcons,  hawks,  &c.  The 
grand  fignor  ufuallv  keeps  fix  thoufand_/«/«wrj  in  his  fervice.  The 
French  king  had  a  grand  falconer,  which  is  an  office  difmeinbered 
from  that  of  great  hunt,  grand  venettr.  The  duke  of  St.  Alban’s 
is  hereditary  grand  falcolner  o\  England, 
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Hidorians  take  notice  of  this  pod  as  early  as  the  year  1 2  co  n 
Sr'birH  '"rfS  “•  -he 

5?,  b'rd.%t0  k"°r  »  >,cb  fly  early,  an,!  which  late.  He  It 

mg  by  her ;  where  (he  is  ,0  li,  unhoodell,  ,hi,  11, e  may  ptne  “r  "j 
pick  herfelf.  Next  morning  (lie  rhould  be  weathered,  L. 

falconry. 

narLr'l  ^  °f  Paging,  and  tutoring,  birds  of  prey, 

partiadarly/vW  and  hawks ;  and  employing  them  with  a  1  vantage 
in  the  purfuit  ol  game  ;  called  alfo  hawking. 

When  a  falcon  is  taken,  (he  mud  be  feeled  in  fitch  a  manner,  that 
the  leehng  flack  pis,  die  may  fee  what  provifion  lies  before  her  • 
but  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  feel  her  too  hard.  A  falcon  or 
hawk  newly  taken.  Ihould  have  all  new  furniture,  as  new  jeffes  of 
good  leather,  marled  leaders  with  buttons  at  theend,  and  new  bewets 
I  here  Ihould  alfo  be  provided  a  (mail  round  dick,  to  droke  the 
hawk  ;  becaufe  the  oftener  this  is  done,  the  fooner  and  better  will 
ihe  be  manned.  She  mud  alfo  have  two  good  bells,  that  (he  may  be 
found  when  (he  fcattereth.  Her  hood  ihould  be  well  fafhioned 
raffed,  and  emboffed  againd  her  eyes,  deep,  and  yet  drait  enough 
beneath,  that  itmayfaden  about  her  head  without  hurting  her;  and 
her  beak  and  talons  mud  be  a  little  coped,  but  not  fo  near  as  to 
make  them  bleed. 

.  lt  be  a  foar falcon,  which  hath  already  parted' the  feas,  (he  will 
indeed  be  harder  to  reclaim,  but  will  prove  the  bed  of  falcons.  Her 
(ood  mud  be  good  and  warm,  and  given  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day*- 
till  (he  be  full  gorged;  the  bed  for  this  purpofe  is  pigeons,  larks,  or 
other  live  birds;  becaufe  ihe  mud  be  broken  off  by  degrees  from 
her  accudomed  feeding.  When  (he  is  fed,  you  mud  hoop  and  lure, 
as  you  do  when  you  call  a  hawk,  that  Ihe  rnay  know  when  you  in¬ 
tend  to  give  her  meat.  On  this  occafion  ihe  mud  be  unhooded 
gently,  and,  after  giving  her  two  or  three  bits,  her  hood  mud  be 
put  on  again,  when  (he  is  to  get  two  or  three  bits  more.  Ca-re 
mud  be  taken  that  (he  be  clofe  feeled,  and,  after  three  or  four  days, 
her  diet  may  be  leffened,  the  falconer  fetting  her  every  night  to  perch 
by  him,  that  he  may  awaken  her  often  in  the  night;  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  mud  proceed,  till  he  find  her  to  grow  tame  and  gentle ;  and 
when  (he  begins  to  feed  eagerly,  he  may  give  her  a  (heep’s  heart. 
He  may  now  begin  to  unhood  her  in  the  day-time,  but  it  mail  be 
far  from  company,  fird  giving  her  a  bit  or  two,  then  hooding  her 
gently,  and  giving  her  as  much  more.  When  (he  is  (harp  fet,  he 
may  now  unhood  her,  and  give  her  fome  meat  jud  againd  his  face 
and  eyes,  which  will  make  her  lefs  afraid  of  the  countenances  of 
others.  She  mud  be  borne  continually  on  the  fid,  till  (he  is  pro¬ 
perly  manned,  caufing  her  to  feed  in  company,  giving  her  in  the 
morning,  about  fun-rife,  the  wing  of  a  pullet ;  and,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  foot  of  a  hare  or  coney,  cut  off  above  the  joint*  flayed 
and  laid  in  water,  which,  being  fqueezed,  is  to  be  given  her,  with 
the  pinion  of  a  hen’s  wing.  It  is  bed  to  give  the  hawk  wafhed 
meat,  and,  after  this,  plumage,  according  as  Ihe  feems  to  be  foul 
within.  She  is  then  to  be  hooded,  and  nothing  more  (hould  be 
given  her  till  (he  gleans  after  cading:  but  when  die  has  gleamed 
and  cad,  (he  (hould  then  have  fome  hot  meat  given  her,  toward 
evening  efpecially,  and  be  made  to  eat  it  in  company.  When  (he  is 
well  reclaimed,  manned,  and  Ibarp  fet,  (he  may  be  fed  on  the  lure. 

But  three  things  are  to  be  confidered  before  your  lure  be  (hewed 
her.  i.  That  (he  be  bold  and  familiar  in  company,  and  not  afraid 
of  dogs  and  horfes.  2.  Sharp  fet  and  hungry,  having  regard  to  the 
hour  of  morning  and  evening,  when  you  would  lure  her.  3.  Clean , 
within,  and  the  lure  well  garnifhed  with  meat  on  both  fides.  When 
you  intend  to  give  her  the  length  ofa  lea(h,  you  mud  abfeond  your- 
felf ;  (lie  mud  alfo  be  unhooded,  and  have  a  bit  or  two  given  her 
on  the  lure,  as  (he  fits  on  your  fid.  That  done,  take  the  lurs 
from  her,  and  fo  hide  it  that  (he  may  not  fee  it ;  when  (he  is  un- 
feeled,  cad  the  lure  fo  near  her,  that  (he  may  catch  it  within  the 
length  of  her  leaffi  ;  and  as  foon  as  (he  has  feized  it,  ufe  your  voice 
as  falconers  do,  feeding  her  upon  the  lure  on  the  ground. 

After  having  lured  your  falcon,  in  the  evening  give  her  but  little 
meat,  and  let  this  luring  be  fo  timely,  that  you  may  give  her  plu¬ 
mage,  &c.  next  morning  on  your  fid  ;  when  (he  has  cad  and 
gleamed,  give  her  a  little  beaching  of  warm  meat  about  noon,  tie  a 
creance  to  her  leaffi,  go  into  the  field,  there  give  her  a  bit  or  two 
upon  the  lure,  and  unfeel  her.  If  yoti  find  (he  isdiarp-fet,  and  has 
eagerly  feized  on  the  lure,  let  a  man  hold  her,  to  let  her  off  to  the 
lure  ;  then  unwind  the  creance,  and  draw  it  after  you  a  good  way, 
and  let  him  who  has  the  bird  hold  his  right  hand  on  the  talfel  of 
her  hood  ready  to  uqhood  her,  as  foon  as  you  begin  to  lure  ;  to 
which,  if -fhe-GOttfe  well,  doop  roundly  upon  it.  and  hadily  feize 
it ;  let  her  cad  two  or  three  bits  thereon  ;  that  done,  take  her  off 
the  lure,  and  deliver  her  again  to  the  perfon  that  held  her ;  and, 
going  farther  off  the  lure,  feed  her  as  before  ;  and  fo  daily  farther 
and  farther  off  the  lure.  Afterwards  you  may  lure  her  in  company, 
but  do  not  fright  her;  and  having  ufed  her  to  the  lure  on  the  foot, 
do  it  alfo  onhorfeback;  which  may  be  fooner  accompliihed,  by 
caufing  horfemen  to  be  about  you,  when  you  lure  her  on  foot; 

When  (he  is  grown  familiar  to  this  way,  let  fomebody  on  foot 
hold  the  hawk,  and  he  on  horfebaek  mud  call  and  cad  the  lure 
about  his  head,  the  holder  taking  off  the  hood  by  the  talfel  ;  and  if 
(he  feize  eagerly  on  the  lure,  without  fear  of  man  or  horfe,  then 
take  off  the  creance,  and  lure  her  at  a  greater  diflance.  And  if  you 
would  have  her  love  dogs  as  well  as  the  lure,  call  dogs  when  you 
give  her  living  or  plumage. 

Balcony,  though  the  principl  amufement  of  our  ancedors,  was 
unknown  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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FALL,  in  phyfics,  the  defccnt  or  tendency  of  any  heavy  body  to¬ 
wards  the  center  of  the  earth. 

A  body  will  fall  thrice  as  far  in  the  fecend  moment,  as  in  the 
firft;  five  times  as  far  in  the  third  ;  feven  times  in  the  fourth,  &c. 
and  fo  on  in  the  order  of  the  uneven  numbers. 

Fall,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  applied  to  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  the  fall 
6f  the  Roman  empire,  & c. 

Fall  is  alfo  ameafure  of  length  ufed  in  Scotland,  containing  fix 
fells  of  that  country,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  37  -fs  Fnglifii  inches. 

Fall,  among  feamen,  fignifies  that  part  of  the  rope  of  a  tackle 
that  is  hauled  upon.  Alfo  when  a  {hip  is  under  fail,  and  keeps  not 
fo  near  the  wind  as  fhe  lhotild  do,  they  fay  (h e falls  off ;  or  when  a 
{hip  is  hot  fluih,  but  hath  rifings  of  fome  parts  oi  her  decks  more 
than  others,  it  is  called  falls. 

Fall  not  off, \  at  fea,  a  word  of  command  from  him  that  conds  the 
fhip,  fignitying,  keep  the  (hip  near  the  wind.  Fall  aboard  of  is  to 
flrike  or  encounter  another  fhip,  when  in  motion  ;  or  to  be  driven 
upon  a  fhip  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  current.  Fall  afern,  is  to 
be  driven  backwards,  or  to  retreat  with  rhe  (tern  foremoft;  and  is 
,  expfeffed  of  the  motion  of  the  (hip  either  under  fail,  or  at  anchor. 
Fall  calm,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  total  celTation  of  the  wind.  Fall  down, 
is  to  fail  or  be  conducted  from  any  part  of  a  river,  towards  another 
part,  nearer  it’s  mouth  or  opening. 

FALLACY,  a  deception,  fraud,  or  falfe  appearance. 

The  Epicureans  deny,  that  there  is  any  fueh  thing  as  a  fallacy  of 
the  fenfes.  According  to  them,  all  our  fenfations,  and  all  our  per¬ 
ceptions  both  of  fenfe  and  phantafy,  are  true  ;  whence  they  make 
fenfe  the  primary  criterion  of  truth. 

The  Cartefians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  continually  exclaiming 
againft  the  fenfes,  as  the  great  l'ources  of  all  deception.  Every 
thing  with  which  our  external  fenfes  prefent  us,  they  fay,  (hould  be 
fufpeCted  as  falfe,  or,  at  beft,  dubious,  till  our  reafon  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  report.  They  add,,  that  our  fenfes,  as  being  fallacious, 
were  never  given  us  by  nature  for  the  difeovery  of  the  truth,  but 
only  to  point  out  what  things  are  convenient  or  hurtful  to  our 
bodies. 

The  Peripatetics  keep  a  middle  courfe  :  they  hold,  that  if  a  fen- 
fible  objeCt  be  taken  in  it’s  common  or  generical  view,  fhe  fenfe 
cannot  be  deceived  about  it ;  for  the  fight  can  fee  nothing  but  what 
is  vifible,  nor  can  it  err  in  perceiving  what  is  vifible,  quatenus  fuch. 
But  they  add,  that  if  the  objeCt  be  taken  under  it’s  fpecific  view, 
the  fenfe  may  be  miftaken  about  it ;  viz.  from  a  want  of  the  difpo- 
fitions  necefiary  to  ajuft  fenfation  ;  as  adiforder  in  the  eye,  or  fome- 
thing  uncommon  in  the  medium,  &c. 

Fallacy,  in  logic,  or  fyllogifti c fallacy,  is  a  captious  argument, 
called  alfo  a  sophism. 

Fallacies  either  arife  from  words  or  things:  the  foundation  of 
an  allufion  and  fallacy  in  words,  is  ambiguity,  which  is  of  two 
kinds  ;  viz.  fimple  homonymia,  and  amphibology. 

The  kinds  oi  fallacy  in  things  are  very  numerous  ;  but  they  may 
be  reduced  to  feven  general  heads  ;  viz.  ignoratio  elenebi,  petitio  pr'tn- 
cipii,falfa  caufa,  inter rogatio  multiplex ,  limitatio  vitiofa,  accedens,  tp 
confequens. 

FALLING-o^  in  fea-Ianguage,  denotes  the  movement  or  di¬ 
rection  of  the  lhip’s  head  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither  it  was 
lately  directed,  particularly  when  (lie  fails  near  the  wind,  or  lies  by. 
Falling-off  is  alfo  the  angle  contained  between  her  neareft  approach 
towards  the  fource  of  the  wind,  and  her  fartheft  declination  from  it 
when  trying. 

Falling  evil ,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  fome  horfes  are  fubjeCl ; 
proceeding  from  ill  blood,  and  cold  thin  phlegm  collected  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  head,  between  the  pinnacle  and  the  brain  ;  which 
being  difperfed  over  the  whole  brain,  caufeS  the  horfe  fuddenly  to 
fall,  and  bereaves  him,  for  a  time,  of  all  fenfe. 

For  the  cure:  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck,  and  again  in  the  tem¬ 
ple-veins  and  eye-veins,  four  or  five  days  after;  anoint  his  body  all 
over  with  a  comfortable  friCtion,  and  bathe  his  head  and  ears  with 
oil  of  bay,  liquid  pitch  and  tar  mixed  together,  and  keep  his  head 
warm,  by  covering  it  with  a  canvas  cap,  quilted  with  wool ;  and 
give  him  a  purging  or  fcouring. 

Falling  feknefs.  See  Epilepsy.  Dr.  Tuberville  gives  the 
hiftory  of  a  patient  much  troubled  with  the/t////«g--(icknefs,  in 
whofe  urine  he  obferved  a  great  number  of  fhort  worms  full  of  legs, 
and  like  milepedes.  While  thefe  continued  lively,  and  full  of  mo¬ 
tion,  the  fits  returned  daily;  but  upon  preferring  her  half  an  ounce 
of  oxymel  hellaboratum  in  tanfy  water,  the  worms  and  the  diftemper 
were  both  effectually  deftroyed. 

FALLOPIAN  tubes ,  in  anatomy,  two  duds  arifing  from  the 
womb,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fundus,  and  thence  extended  to  the 
ovaries  ;  having  a  confiderable  (hare  in  conception.  Refer  to  Syf- 
tem  of  Anatomy,  p.114,  col.  2. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  four  or  five  inches  long  ;  they  confift  of 
a  double  membrane  derived  from  the  outer  and  inner  membranes 
ol  the  uterus.  The  extremity  next  the  ovary,  at  the  time  of  im¬ 
pregnation,  at  which  time  the  whole  tube  is  expanded,  reaches  to, 
and  embraces  the  ovary  :  though  at  other  times  it  feems  to  fall  a 
little  (hort  of  it,  and  is  only  {lightly  tied  by  the  fringe  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  ovary. 

The  ufe  of  the  tubes  is,  to  convey  the  feed,  or  rather  ova  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  other  animals,  from  the  tefticles  or  ovaries,  into  the  uterus. 
See  Ovary,  and  Uterus. 

JTheir  inner  fubftance  is  compofed,  in  good  meafure,  of  ramifi¬ 
cations  ot  veins  and  arteries,  which  form  a  kind  of  reticula  or  ca¬ 
vernous  body,  not  unlike  that  ot  the  clitoris.  This  ftruCture  makes 
them  capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  (lop  ot  the  blood  ;  and  confequently  of  being,  as  it  were, 
ereCted  in  coitu,  and  ot  embracing  the  ovary  at  that  time,  which 
in  thur  Hate  ot  flaccidity  they  did  not.  See  Generation. 
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Their  ufe  in  generation  is  very  great :  they  become  ereCt  in  the 
time  of  coition,  from  the  influx  of  the  blood  and  fpirirs;  and  at 
that  time,  by  a  natural  motion,  they  apply  their  loofe  fringed  ex¬ 
tremities  to  the  ovaries,  which  are  furrour.ded  and  embiaced  by 
them.  In  this  (late  they  convey  to  them  the  prolific  matter  of  the 
mal tfemen  injcCied  into  the  womb  ;  and  after  one  of  the  ovula 
is  impregnated,  they  receive  and  convey  it  to  the  womb.  The 
Failopian  tubes  are  eafily  difeovered  in  hens  or  other  birds,  and  are 
called  oviduHs. 

Fallopii  ligamentum,  -called  alfo  ligamentum  PoupartU ,  is  the 
lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of  the 
belly,  flretched  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium  to  tl '.e pubis. 

FALLOW,  a  paljfh  red  colour,  like  that  of  a  brick  half  burnt 
fuch  is  that  of  a  fallsiv-dieer,  &c. 

F  a  Lhoxv-feld,  oi  Fallow -ground,  is  land  laid  up,  or  that  has 
lain  untilled  tor  a  confiderable  time.  To  fallow,  is  to  prepare  land 
by  ploughing,  long  before  it  be  ploughed  for  feed. 

Fallow  finch,  or  Fallow  -Jmick,  a  bird  otherwife  called  oenan- 
the:  t!ie  WHHAT-wr; 

Fallow cleanfng  machine,  in  agriculture,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Ogden,  a  fmith,  at  Afhton-under-Line,  near  Manchefier,  i» 
Lancafliire.  It  is  intended  for  cleaniln g  fallows  from  weeds,  &c. 
which  exbaufl  the  riches  of  the  foil.  The  conftruCtion  and  nfe  of 
this  machine  will  be  underfiood  from  fhe  following  defeription,  atid 
the  figure  in  Plate  4.,  fig.  1.  A,  A,  is  the  frame  ;  B,  the  firft  roller  < 

C,  the  fecond  ditto,  in  which  laft  are  two  cranks  to  move  the  arms 

D,  D,  which  work  the  rake  up  the  directors  fixed  on  the  plank  E. 
The  under  fide  of  the  lower  ends,  or  lhareS,  of  thefe  directors, 
are  (harp  to  cut  the  clods,  and  let  them  come  oh  the  upper  fide. 
Each  alternate  heel  of  the  fhare  is  longer  than  the  intermediate  one, 
that  they  may  not  have  more  than  one  half  to  cut  at  once.  At  the 
back  of  the  plank  E,  are  two  icrews  to  let  it  loofe,  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  may  be  fet  higher  or  lower.  Thefe  (hares  are  to  penetrate  the 
ground  two  or  three  inches,  to  raife  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  I, 
fetches  them  into  the  cart  H,  where  a  man  mull  be  ready  with  a 
muck-hook  to  clear  them  backward  when  gathered.  In  the  rake  I, 
are  two  teeth  for  every  (pace  of  the  directors,  that  (tones,  See.  may 
be  gathered  without  damage.  K,  K,  are  two  flaples,  by  which 
the  machine  is  drawn  :  under  them  at  h,  are  two  hooks,  placed  low 
to  raife  the  machine  in  turning,  by  the'help  of  the  traces;  and  the 
axle-tree  of  the  cart  (hould  be  fixed  upon  a  pin,  that  it  may  turn 
like  a  waggon.  F,  F,  are  the  triggers  to  throw  the  rake  behind 
the  roots.  The  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  are  to  cleanfe  the  roller  Q. 
I,  I,  is  the  rake  which  gathers  up  the  weeds  into  the  cart  H,  and 
is  drawn  above  the  trigger  F,  by  the  working  of  the  arms  D,  ex- 
preifid  by  the  dotted  lines  at  d  d,  i  i  i.  The  triggers  F,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide,  move  on  the  pivots  a ;  fo  that  when  the 
points^,  of  the  rake  I,  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  directors  F,  to 
the  parr  marked  c,  the  trigger  giving  way,  permits  the  rake  topafsj 
but  immediately  falling,  the  rake  returns  along  the  upper  furface  of 
the  trigger  marked  e,  e,  and  of  courfe  falls  on  the  weeds  when  it 
comes  to  the  end,  a  little  beyond  the  pivot  a.  The  reader  will 
obferve,  that  the  boarding  is  taken  away  on  one  fide,  in  the  plate, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  perfeCt  view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  and,  in  faCt,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  all  the  board¬ 
ing,  marked  L,  L,  L,  was  taken  away,  and  frame-work  put  in  it’s 
(lead.  The  cart  H,  might  undoubtedly  be  made  lighter.  The 
wheels  M,  M,  appear,  in  the  plate,  to  be  made  of  folid  wood  ;  but 
there  is  no  neceflity  they  (hould  be  fo.  At  N,  is  another  view  of 
the  roller  C,  by  which  the  difpofition  of  the  (pikes  may  be  eafily 
comprehended.  Suppofe  the  circle  O,  deferibed  by  the  end  of  the 
roller  N,  to  be  divided  by  four  (trait  lines  into  eight  equal  fegments, 
as  reprefented  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the  other  end  of  the 
roller,  and  parallel  lines  be  drawn  from  one  correfponding  point  to 
the  other,  the  length  of  the  roller ;  mark  the  points  with  figures 
i»  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  ;  afterwards  draw  oblique  lines,  as  from  1  at  the 
end  O,  to  2  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2  to  3,  &c.  on  thefe  oblique 
lines  the  fpikes  are  to  be  fixed,  at  equal  diftances,  in  eight  circles,  de¬ 
feribed  on  thecircumferenceoftheroller.  The  fpikes  of  thefmallrol- 
ler  B,  are  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  diameter  being 
fmallcr,  there  are  only  fix  infiead  of  eight  rows.  R.  is  another  view 
of  the  directors,  with  the  plank  F,  on  which  they  are  fixed;  and-S  is  a 
feCtion  of  a  part  of  the  plank,  with  one  of  the  directors  as  fixed,  in 
which  may  be  feen  the  heel  m,  from  whence  to  the  point  of  the  (hare 
n,  is  a  (harp  cutting  edge.  See  the  fame  letters  in  figure R.  At  T,  is 
one  of  the  long  teeth  to  be  feen  at  G ;  it  is  bent  towards  the  roller 
C,  which  it  ferves  to  cleanfe.  When  the  end  of  the  rake  b,  after  rifl¬ 
ing  above  c,  is  puflied,  by  the  motion  of  the  arms  D,  D,  along  the 
upper  part  e,e,  of  the  trigger  F,  and  comes  to  the  end  beyond  a;  as 
it  falls,  the  part  of  the  arm,  marked  0,  reds  in  the  notch/,  till  it  is 
again  railed  by  the  motion  of  the  roller  C,  with  the  rake.  The 
roller  C,  is  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  the  fpikes  nine  inches  long, 
that  they  may  go  through  the  furrow  (if  the  foil  (hould  be  Ioole) 
into  the  hard  earth,  the  more  effectually  to  work  the  rake,  which 
otherwife  might  be  fo  overcharged  as  to  caufe  the  roller  to  drag 
without  turning.  In  the  rake-ends  b,  there  {hould  be  pivots,  with 
rollers  or  pullers  on,  to  go  in  the  groove,  to  take  off  the  friCtion  ; 
and  they  would  likewife  take  the  triggers  more  furely  as  the  rako 
comes  back.  The  rake  (hould  alfo  be  hung  fo  far  backwarder, 
that  when  it  is  fallen,  the  arms  of  it  may  lie  in  the  fame  plane,  or 
parallel,  with  the  directors,  on  which  it  comes  up  (which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  frame  to  be  two  inches  longer  in  the  model).  This  will 
caufe  the  rake  to  fall  heavier,  and  drive  the  teeth  into  the  roots, 
and  bring  them  up  without  Mattering.  Thefe  teeth  mult  be  made  of 
Reel,  very  fine,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  plank  on  which 
the  directors  are  fixed,  that  is  to  fay,  fix  inches  long  (the  direCtori 
are  alfo  to  be  made  fix  inches  broad  above  the  plank).  The  rake- 
head  (hould  alfo  fall  a  little  before  the  crank  is  at  it’s  extremity, 

which 
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which  will  caufe  the  rake  to  pufh  forward  to  let  the  teeth  come  into 
the  roots.  The  rake-teeth  muft  drop  in  the  fame  plane  with  the 
roller  and  wheels,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  No  more  l'pace 
fhould  he  given  from  the  roller  C,  to  the  long  teeth  at  GG,  than 
that  the  rake  may  juft  mifs  the  fpikes  of  the  roller  C,  and  fall  on 
the  places  before  mentioned.  As  the  firft  roller  B,  was  intended  to 
cleanfe  the  fecond  C,  more  than  for  any  other  ufe,  it  may  be 
omitted  when  the  machine  is  made  in  large,  as  Mr.  Ogden  has 
lately  found  that  the  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  anfwer  the  end  alone,  and 
this  renders  the  machine  about  a  (ixth  part  ihorter.  Now,  tofuit 
any  fort  of  earth,  there  fhould  be  to  each  machine  three  planks, 
with  directors  at  different  fpaces,  to  ufe  occafionally  ;  in  the  firft, 
the  fpaccs  between  the  directors  fhould  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the 
fecond  fix,  and  the  third  four.  This  will  anfwer  the  fame  end  as 
having  fo  many  machines. 

Mr.  Ogden  would  have  the  fiift  machine  made  four  feet  fix 
inches  wide,  the  teeth  divided  into  equal  fpaces,  the  outtides  into 
half  fpaces. 

FALLOWING  of  land,  a  particular  method  of  improving  land. 

The  great  benefit  of '  fallow’ ng  appears  by  the  common  practice 
of  landlords,  who  every  where  take  care  to  oblige  their  tenants  to  a 
ftrid  obfervance  of  it  once  in  three  years,  few  lands  being  able  to 
bear  two  crops  without  it. 

It  appears  that  none  will  find  a  year’s  fallowing  a  lofs  to  them,  let 
their  land  be  what  it  will  ;  but,  more  particularly,  the  advantage  of 
fallowing  confifts  in,  firft,  it’s  laying  the  land  in  ridges,  and  it’s 
expofing  if  to  the  troll,  wind,  fun,  and  dews,  all  which  fweeten  and 
mellow  the  land  very  much  ;  the  often  ftirring  of  it,  and  breaking 
the  clots,  difpofe  it  for  the  bearing  of  good  crops.  Secondly,  it 
kills  the  weeds,  by  turning  up  the  roots  to  the  fun  and  air  ;  and 
kills  not  only  the  weeds  that  grew  with  the  laftcorn,  but  wild  oats, 
darnel,  and  other  weeds  that  fow  themfelves,  and  that  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  peep  out  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  they  have  no  time  to 
fuck  out  any  of  the  heart  of  the  land. 

The  way  of  ordering  of  fallow- lands  is,  after  the  crop  is  off,  to  let 
the  land  lie  all  winter,  and  what  grafs  aud  weeds  grow  on  it,  to 
eat  off  with  theep  in  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  As  loon  as 
they  have  done  fowing  of  corn,  they  begin  to  plow  up  their  fal¬ 
lows.  This  firft  fa/loiuing  in  many  places  ought  to  be  very  fhal- 
low,  well  turned,  and  clapped  clofe  together,  becaufe  the  thinner 
the  turf  is,  the  eafier  it  will  dry  through,  and  kill  the  weeds,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  weather  be  dry  :  but,  in  fome  places,  where  there 
is  a  very  cold  clay,  that  will  not  beat  corn  well  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  to  warm  it,  they  plough  their  firft 
ploughing  the  depth  they  defign  to  go.  About  June  is  the  time  of 
the  fecond  ploughing,  which  they  call  twy fallowing;  at  which 
ploughing,  you  muft  go  your  full  depth.  About  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  is  the  time  of  try  fallowing,  or  laft 
ploughing,  before  they  fow  their  rye  or  wheat :  but  fome  plough 
pp  their  land  oftener. 

If  the  land  rife  full  of  clots,  and  if  it  is  a  binding  land,  you  muft 
make  it  fine  by  harrowing  of  it,  when  rain  comes  5  but  then  you 
muft  not  let  it  lie  long  before  you  ftrike,  fize,  or  plough  it  up  into 
final  1  ridges,  efpecially  if  it  is  wet  land  ;  and  as  near  as  you  can, 
leave  no  weeds,  turfs,  or  grafs  unkilled,  or  unbroke  with  your  har¬ 
rows.  Bur  if  your  land  will  diffoive  well  with  the  froft,  it  is  beft 
to  let  it  lie  a  little  rougher,  efpecially  if  you  delign  to  fow  it  with 
barley  ;  for  the  rougher  it  lies  for  a  winter  -fallowing,  the  better. 
If  the  winter  does  not  diffoive  the  clots,  which  it  will  not  do  in 
binding  lands,  you  muft  wait  for  rain  for  the  fallowing  it.  Where 
the  land  is  but  indifferent,  and  manure  is  not  to  be  got,  fallowing 
every  other  year  is  found  a  great  improvement.  In  fome  places 
they  take  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  crop  of  peas,  and  fo  fallow  their 
lgnd  again.  See  the  preceding  article. 

FALSE,  in  general,  fomething  contrary  to  truth,  or  not  what 
it  ought  to  be  :  thus  we  fay,  a  fulfe  witnels,  falfe  adion,  falfe 
wdghtr ,falfe  claims,  &c.  See  the  articles  W itness,  Action,  &c. 

False  arms,  in  heraldry,  are  fuch  in  which  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  art  are  not  obferved  ;  as  if  colour  be  put  upon  colour, 
or  metal  upon  metal,  &c. 

False  attack ,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  feint  attack,  in  order  to 
draw  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  one  way,  whilft  they  adually  at¬ 
tack  them  in  another  place. 

False  claim ,  in  the  foreft  law,  is  where  a  man  claims  more  than 
Iiis  due,  and  is  amerced  or  punifhed  for  the  fame. 

False  flower,  in  botany,  is  a  flower  which  does  not  feem  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  truit,  as  thofeof  the  hafle,  mulberry-tree,  &c.  Or  it  is  a 
flower  that  does  not  arife  from  any  embryo,  or  that  does  not  knit, 
as  thofe  of  melons,  cucumbers,  Sec. 

False  imprifonment ,  in  law,  a  trefpafs  againft  a  man,  by  impri- 
foning  him  without  a  lawful  caufe,  or  fufficient  authority  ;  which 
authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the  courts  of 
iuftice,  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal  officer,  having  power 
to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  expreffing  the  caufe  of  fuch 
commitment ;  or  from  fome  other  fpecial  caufe,  warranted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  neceffity  of  the  tiling,  either  by  common  law,  or  ad 
of  parliament  ;  fuch  as  the  arreffmg  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon 
without  a  warrant,  the  impreffing  of  mariners  for  the  public  fer- 
vice,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for  mifbehaviour  in  the 

public  highways.  , 

The  means  of  removing  the  adual  injury  of  falfe  imprifonment 
are,  1.  by  a  writ  of  mainprize;  2.  by  a  writ  de  odio  cjf  atia;  3.  by 
writ  de  homine  replegiando  ;  and,  4  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

False  keel,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  kind  of  fupplemental  or  temporary 
keel,  to  fave  the  other,  fhould  the  thip  happen  to  llrike,  or  touch 

the  ground.  .  .  r  .  , . 

False  mujler,  in  military  affairs,  ts  where  names  are  inferted  -rt 

a  multer-roll*  when  aa  fuch  perfoas  are  really  in  a  regiment,  uc. 
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False  news,  fpreading  of  in  order  to  make  difeord  between  the 
king  and  nobility,  or  Concerning  any  great  man  of  the  realm,  is 
punifhable  by  common  law  with  fine  and  imprifonment*  which  is 
confirmed  by  feveral  ftatutes. 

False  roof  of  a  houfe,  is  that  part  between  the  upper-room  and 
the  covering. 

False  return.  A  fpecial  adion  on  the  cafe  will  lie,  ort  z  falfe 
return  bv  a  mayof,  &c.  to  a  mandamus,  or  by  a  fheriff,  See. to  a 
writ. 

False  root,  is  that  of  which  tie  value  isnegative.  E.  gr.  In  th« 
equation  a2  -J-b2z=:.x-2,  if  x  be  a  negative  quantity  as  — 5,  the 
root  is  laid  to  be  falfe ;  if  it  bfe  a  polidve  quantity,  it  is  called  a  real 
or  true  root ;  if  it  be  the  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  it  is  faid  to 
be  imaginary;  as  \f — 5. 

False  tokens ,  in  law,  is  ufed  where  perfons  get  moh^y  or  goods 
into  their  hands  by  forged  letters,  or  other  fraudulent  means.  This 
ks  punifhable  by  imprifonment  and  fine. 

False  tone,  in  mufic,  the  intervals  of  two  femitones  major,  or, 
more  properly,  a  diininilhed  third. 

FALSEHOOD,  Falsity,  n  philofophy,  an  ad  of  the  under- 
flanding,  reprefenting  a  thing  otherwife  than  it  is,  as  to  it’s  acci¬ 
dents;  or  a  falfe  enunciation,  or  judgment  in  any  thing. 

The  circumftance,  as  tent’s  accidents*  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  in 
the  definition,  becaufe  a  thing  cannot  be  reprefented  otherwife 
than  it  is  aS  to  efl'entials  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the  effcnce  of  the  thing 
would  not  be  reprefented  ;  and  fince  the  ellence  is  the  thing  itfeif; 
it  would  not  be  that  thing  which  is  reprefented,  but  another. 

FALSI  crimen,  in  the  civil  law,  is  f  raudulent  fubornation  or  con¬ 
cealment,  with  defign  to  darken  or  hide  the  truth,  and  make  things 
appear  otherwife  than  they  are.  The  crimen  falf  is  committed, 
I.  By  words;  as  when  a  witnefs  fwears  falfely.  2.  By  writing  ; 
as  when  a  man  antedates  a  contrad,  or  the  like.  3.  By  deed  ;  as 
when  he  fells  by  falfe  weights  arid  meafures. 

FALSIFY,  in  law,  denotes  proving  any  thing  to  be  falfe. 

FALSIFYING  a  record,  is  where  a  perfon  purchafes  land  of 
another,  who  is  afterwards  outlawed  for  felony  ;  in  this  cafe,  he 
may  faljify  the  record  as  to  the  time  when  the  felony  is  fiippofed  to 
have  been  committed,  and  alfo  as  to  the  point  of  the  offence.  But 
in  the  cafe  where  a  perfon  is  found  guilty  by  verdict,  fuch  purciiafer 
lhall  only  faiffy  the  time. 

To  faljtfy  a  recovery,  may  be  done  by  the  iflue  in  tail,  Where  it 
is  fuffered  by  a  tenant  for  life. 

FALX,  in  anatomy,  a  procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  placed  between 
the  two  hemifphers  ot  the  brain*  and  feparating  the  fore-part  from 
the  hinder:  it  refembles  a  reaper’s  fickle. 

FAME,  a  heathen  goddefs,  mentioned  chiefly  by  the  poets.  The 
term  alfo  denotes  honourable  report. 

FAMES  canina,  Gr.  cynodes  orexis,  dog-appetite;  an  infatiable 
hunger,  which  is  not  lUtisfied  with  eating,  but  continues  after  the 
ftomach  is  full.  It  is  fimpofed  to  arife  from  fharp  fretting  juices 
in  the  ftomach,  which  by  heir  conftant  vellications  excite  a  fenfe 
like  that  of  hunger.  /See  Bulimy, 

FAMILIARS  of  the  inquifition ,  are  people  that  affift  in  the  ap¬ 
prehending  of  fitch  perfons  as  are  accufed,  and  carrying  them  to 
ij  prifon  ;  upon  which  occafion,  the  unhappy  perfon  i?  furrounded  by 
Inch  a  number  of  thefe  officious  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  pol'- 
l  Ability  of  elcaping  out  of  their  hands,  As  a  reward  of  this  bafe 
jj  employ,  the  familiars  are  allowed  to  commit  the  molt  enormous 
!  crimes,  to  debauch,  afiaffinate,  and  kill  w'ith  impunity.  See  the 
l  article  Inquisition. 

When  leveral  perfons  are  fo  be  taken  up  at  the  fame  time,  thefe 
(  familiars  are  commanded  to  order  matters,  that  they  may  know  no¬ 
thing  of  one  another’s  being  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  related,  that  ai 
father  and  his  three  fons,  and  three  daughters,  who  lived  together 
in  the  fame  houfe,  were  carried  prifoners  to  the  inquifition  with¬ 
out  knowing  any  thing  of  one  another’s  being  there  til!  feven  years 
afterwards,  when  they  that  were  alive  were  relealed  by  an  ad  of 
faith. 

Th e  familiars  are  properly  bailiffs  of  the  inquifition ;  and  the  vile 
office  wasefteemed  fo  honourable,  that  noblemen  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  have  been  ambitious  of  belonging  to  it. 

FAMILY,  familia,  denotes  the  perfons  that  live  together  in  one 
houfe,  under  the  diredion  of  one  head,  or  chief  manager.  It  alfo 
fignifies  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a  perfon  ;  and  is  ufed  by  old 
writers  for  a  hide  or  portion  of  land  fufficient  to  maintain  one  fa - 

jjiily • 

Family,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  a  certain  order  of  animals, 
or  other  natural  produdions,  agreeing  in  their  principal  charaders, 
and  containing  numerous  individuals,  not  only  different  from  one 
another,  but  in  whole  fets,  feveral  numbers  being  to  be  colledccf 
out  of  the  fam  e  family,  all  of  which  have  the  family  charader,  and 
all  fome  fubordinate  diftindion  peculiar  to  that  whole  number  ;  or 
though  found  in  every  individual  of  it,  not  found  in  thofe  of  any 

It  has  been  too  common  to  confound  the  words,  clafs,  family <  or¬ 
der,  &c.  in  natural  hiflory.  But  the  determinate  meaning  of  the 
word  familia  feems  to  be  that  larger  order  of  creatures,  under  which 
clafleS  and  genera  are  fubordinate  diffindions. 

"  Family  of  love,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  the  name  of  an  anabap- 
tift  fed,  founded  in  Holland,  in  1555,  by  Henry  Nicholas,  a  Weft- 
phalian.  This  deluded  fanatic  maintained,  thatne  had  a  commiflkm 
from  heaven  to  teach  men,  that  the  effcnce  of  religion  confided  in 
the  feelings  of  divine  love;  that  all  other  theological  tenets,  whether 
they  related  to  objeds  of  faith,  or  modes  of  worfhip,  were  of  no 
moment ;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfed  indifference  what  opi¬ 
nions  Chriftians  entertained  concerning  the  Divine  nature,  provided 
their  hearts  burned  with  the  pure  and  facred  flame  of  piety  and  love. 
Dr  Heitfy  More  wrote  againft  ftns  fed,  in  bis  Grand  Explanation 
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of  the  Myftery  of  Godlinefs,  book  vi.  cap.  12 — 18.  George  Fox, 
the  founder  of  the  fed!  of  quakers,  alfo  expofed  them,  and  called 
them  a  motley  tribe  of  fanatics,  beeaufe  they  took  oaths,  danced, 
fung,  and  made  merry.  The  principles  of  this  fed  were  propa¬ 
gated  in  England,  and  produced  no  fmall  confufion. 

h  FANS. 

A  Fan ,flabtllum,  is  a  machine  ufed  to  raife  wind,  and  cool  the 
air,  by  agitating  it. 

The  effedt  of  fanning  ourfelves  when  warm,  in  order  to  cool  us, 
though  the  air  is  itfelf  warm  which  we  drive  with  the  fan  upon  our 
faces,  may  be  thus  explained  :  the  atmofphere  round,  and  next  to 
our  bodies,  having  imbibed  as  much  of  the  perfpired  vapour  as  it 
can  well  contain,  receives  no  more,  and  the  evaporation  is  therefore 
checked  and  retarded  till  we  drive  away  that  atmofphere,  and  bring 
drier  air  in  it’s  place,  that  will  receive  the  vapour,  and  thereby  in- 
creafe  and  facilitate  the  evaporation,  and  thus  contribute  to 
cool  us. 

That  the  ufe  of  the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients,  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  Terence  fays, 

Cape  hoc  flabellum,  id  vehtulum  hide  Jic  foci  to  ; 

“  Take  this_/««,  and  get  a  little  wind  with  it,  thus.” 
and  from  Ovid,  Art.  Amand.  1.  161. 

Profuit  itf  tenues  ventos  moviffe  flabello ; 

“  It  was  good  to  move  the  light  air  with  a  fan." 

The  fans  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  different  materials  ;  but  the 
moll  elegant  were  compofed  of  peacocks’  feathers,  or  perhaps  pain¬ 
ted,  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  peacock’s  tail. 

The  cuifom  which  now  prevails  among  the  ladies,  of  wearing 
Jans ,  was  borrowed  from  the  Fart,  where  the  hot  climate  renders 
the  ufe  0 f  fans  and  umbrellas  altnoft  indifpenfable. 

A  fan ,  amongft  us,  and  throughout  the  chief  parts  of  Europe,  is 
a  thin  fkin,  or  piece  of  paper,  taffety,  or  other  light  fluff,  cut  fe- 
micircularly,  and  mounted  on  feveral  little  flicks  of  wood,  ivory, 
tortoife-fhell,  or  the  like. 

If  the  paper  be  fingle,  the  flicks  of  the  mounting  are  parted  on 
the  leaf!  ornamental  fide :  if  double,  the  flicks  are  placed  betwixt 
them.  Before  they  proceed  to  place  the  flicks,  which  they  call 
mounting  the  fan,  the  paper  is  to  be  plaited  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
the  plaits  may  be  alternately  inward  and  outward. 

In  the  middle  of  each  plait,  which  is  ufually  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  the  flicks  are  to  be  parted ;  and  thefe  again  are  to  be  all  joined 
and  rivetted  together  at  the  other  end ;  they  are  very  thin,  and  fcarce 
exceed  one  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  where  they  are  parted 
to  the  paper,  are  {fill  narrower,  continuing  thus  to  the  extremity  of 
the  paper.  The  two  outer  ones  are  bigger  and  ftronger  than  the 
others.  The  number  of  flicks  rarely  exceeds  twenty-two.  The 
flicks  are  ufually  provided  by  the  cabinet-makers  or  toy-men ;  the 
/fi«-painters  plait  the  papers,  paint,  and  mount  them. 

The  common  painting  is  either  in  colours  or  gold-leaf,  applied  on 
a  filvered  ground,  both  prepared  by  the  gold-beaters.  Sometimes 
they  paint  on  a  gold  ground,  but  it  is  rarely  ;  true  gold  being  too 
dear,  and  falfe  too  paltry.  To  apply  the  filver  leaves  on  the  paper, 
they  ufe  a  compofition,  which  they  pretend  is  a  great  fecret,  but 
which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  gum  arabic,  fugar-candy,  and  a 
little  honey  melted  in  common  water,  and  mixed  with  a  little  brandy. 
This  compofition  is  laid  on  with  a  fponge ;  then  laying  the  filver 
leaves  thereon,  and  prefling  them  gently  down  with  a  linen  ball 
fluffed  with  cotton,  they  catch  hold,  and  adhere  together.  When, 
inflead  of  filver,  gold  ground  is  laid,  the  fame  method  is  obferved. 

The  ground  being  fufficiently  dried,  a  number  of  the  papers  are 
well  beaten  together  on  a  bl.  ck,  and  by  this  means  the  filver  or  gold 
gets  a  luftre,  as  if  it  had  been  burnifhed. 

Fan  is  alfo  an  inflrument  to  winnow  corn.  See  Winnow. 

FANATIC,  a  wild,  extravagant,  vifionary,  enthufiaflical  per- 
fon,  who  pretends  to  revelation  and  infpiration,  and  believes  him- 
felf  porteifed  with  a  divine  fpirit. 

Among  the  heathens  there  were  a  fort  of  prophetic  priefls,  called 
fanatic's ;  from  whom  the  denomination  fince  paffed  to  all  the  refl. 
They  had  their  name  from  the  Latin  fanum,  temple ,  beeaufe  they 
lived  altogether  in  temples. 

What  might  give  occafion  to  the  appellation  of  fanatics  was,  that 
they  performed  their  facrifices  in  a  wild,  enthufiaftical  manner;  and 
the  appellation  has  been  generally  applied  in  modern  times  to  thofe 
who  have  made  pretences  to  infpiration,  and  who  have  condudled 
their  worfhip  or  pradtice  in  an  extravagant  and  licentious  manner. 
Such  were  fome  of  the  German  anabaptifts  and  the  Engfifh  quakers 
at  their  firft  rife,  and  the  modern  prophets,  Muggletonians,  Beh- 
menirts,  &c.  The  name  fanatics  has  alfo  been  invidioufly  applied 
to  diffenters  from  the  church  of  England. 

FARCE,  originally  implied  thofe  little  pieces  of  drollery,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  mountebanks  and  their  buffoons  in  the  open  ftreets,  to  col¬ 
led!  the  people  together :  but  it  is  now  removed  to  the  theatre,  and 
called  by  the  general  name  of  entertainment. 

The  poets  have  reformed  the  wildnefs  of  the  primitive  farces ,  and 
brought  them  to  the  tafle  and  manner  of  comedy.  T.  he  difference 
between  the  two  on  our  flage,  is,  that  the  latter  keeps  to  nature  and 
probability;  and,  in  order  to  that,  is  confined  to  certain  laws, 
unities,  &c.  preferibed  by  the  ancient  critics. 

The  former  di fallows  of  all  laws,  or  rather  fets  them  all  afide  on 
occafion.  It’s  end  is  purely  to  pleafe,  or  to  make  merry  ;  and  it 
lucks  at  nothing  which  may  contribute  thereto,  however  wild  and 
extravagant.  Hence  the  dialogue  is  ufually  low,  the  perfons  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  and  the  fables  or  adtion  trivial  or  ridiculous;  and  na¬ 
ture  and  truth  are  every  where  heightened  and  exaggerated  to  afford 
the  more  palpable  ridicule. 

FARINA,  the  flour  or  powder  of  fome  fort  of  grain  or  pulfe, 
ground  and  lifted  from  the  bran.  .  t 

The  word  is  formed  of  far,  corn  wheat ;  and  far,  according  to 
Guichard,  comes  from  the  Hebrew,  “13,  bar ,  lignifytng  the  l'aine 
thing. 

F'arina  fcecundans,  or  pollen,  among  ttaturalirts,  is  a  fine  duft 
prepared  in  the  male  flowers,  or  the  male  parts  of  flowers  of  plants; 
which,  being  afterwards  flied  on  the  female,  does  the  office  of  a 
fperm  or  femen,  by  impregnating  the  fame. 

The  farina  fcecundans,  called  alfo  the  male  dujl  and  male  feed,  is 
formed  and  fecreted  in  the  apices  or  antherse  qf  the  flamina  ;  where, 
when  it  becomes  mature  and  copious  enough,  burfting  it’s  capfula, 
it  is  fplit  on  the  head  of  the  piflil,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  ma¬ 
trix  or  utricale  thereof,  to  fecundity  the  ova  or  female  feed  contained 
therein* 

This  duft  in  any  one  plant  being  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  every 
particle  thereof  appears  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure;  but  iu  different 
plants  the  figure,  fize,  colour,  &c.  of  the  duft  are  very  different. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  colour  of  the  farina  varies 
in  the  fame  fpecies,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flower;  and  even 
fometimes  the  farina  of  the  fame  flower  is  of  different  colours,  as  is 
eafily  obferved  in  the  caryophyilus  arvenfis. 

The  figures  of  the  divers  kinds  of  farina  are  much  harder  to  de- 
feribe.  The  muff  general  figure  is  the  ova',  more  or  lefs  fharp  at 
the  ends,  with  one  or  more  channels  or  furrows  running  length  wife; 
fo  that  through  the  microfcope  they  look  not  unlike  the  Hone  of-  a 
date,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  coffee-berry,  or  an  olive. 

The  manner  of  gathering  and  prei'erving  the  farincc  of  plants  for 
microfcopic  obfervations  is  this  :  gather  the  flowers  in  the  midft  of 
a  dry  funfhiny  day,  when  the  dew  is  perfectly  off ;  then  gently  fhake 
off  the  farina,  or  lightly  brufh  it  oft  with  a  fo!t  hair-pencil  upon  a 
piece  of  white  paper;  then  take  a  fingle  talc  or  ilinglafs  between 
the  nippers,  and  breathing  on  it,  apply  it  inftantly  to  the  farina',  the 
moifture  of  the  breath  will  make  that  light  powdtr  (lick  to  it.  If 
too  great  a  quantity  be  found  adhering  to  the  talc,  blow  a  little  of  it 
off;  and  if  there  be  too  little,  breathe  on  it  again,  and  take  up  more. 
When  this  is  done,  put  the  talc  into  the  hole  of  a  llider,  and,  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  microfcope,  fee  whether  the  little  grains  are  laid  as  you 
delire;  and  if  they  are,  cover  them  with  another  talc,  and  fix  the 
ring ;  but  be  careful  that  the  talcs  do  not  prels  upon  the  farina,  fo 
as  to  alter  it’s  form. 

For  the  appearances  of  the  farina  of  a  great  many  plants,  fee 
Plate  67. 

FARIO,  in  zoology,  a  term  for  salmon  when  about  half  grown, 
after  it  is  part  the  (late  in  which  it  is  called  a  falar,  and  before  it  is 
of  the  full  growth. 

FARLFU,  money  paid  by  tenants  in  the  weft  of  England  in  lieu 
of  a  heriot. 

FARM,  or  Ferm,  Firma,  inlaw,  fignjfies  a  little  country  mef- 
fuage  or  diflridt,  containing  houfe  and  land,  with  other  convenien- 
cies,  hired  or  taken  by  leafe,  either  in  writing  or  by  word,  under  a 
certain  yearly  rent. 

This  in  divers  parts  is  called  differently:  in  the  North,  it  is  a 
tack;  in  Lancashire,  a  fermeholt;  in  Eflex,  a  w'tkc.  In  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Latin ,  firma  lignified  a  place  inclofed  or  fhut  in;  whence,  in 
fome  provinces,  Menage  obferves,  they  give  the  name  cloferie ,  or  ■ 
clofure,  to  what  others  call  farm. 

It  is  commonly  allowed  that  a  farm  fhould  make  three  rents,  as 
they  exprefs  it,  one  for  the  landlord,  one  tor  the  charges,  and  one 
for  the  farmer  to  live  upon  ;  but  it  is  very  feldom  that  a  farm  will 
conflantly  do  this,  or  is  to  be  maintained  at  that  charge.  In  a  farm 
of  100/.  a  year,  if  the  land  is  worth  20 s.  an  acre,  tool,  may  defray 
the  charges  of  it ;  but  if  in  a  farm  of  the  fame  rent  the  land  be  worth 
but  ior.  an  acre,  130/.  a  year  mull  be  allowed  for  the  charges  of 
this,  or  nearly  fo,  and  250  acres  of  fuch  land  mud  be  reckoned  to  a 
farm  of  too  l,  a  year,  or  elfe  the  farmer  will  be  ruined  if  it  be  not 
very  improveable  land.  By  flatute  no  parfon  or  fpiritual  perfon  fliall 
tak e farms  or  leafes  of  land,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/.  per  month, 
&c.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.  And  no  perfon  vvhatfoever  (hall  take 
above  two  farms  together  in  the  fame  parifh,  under  the  forfeiture  of 
31.  4 d.  a  week. 

Defer iption  of  a  Farm. 

•  Some  of  the  greatefl  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields, 
and  attend  an  ordinary  ftate  of  cultivation :  wood  and  water  may 
there  be  exhibited  in  feveral  forms  and  difpofitions ;  we  may  enlarge 
or  divide  the  inclofures,  and  give  them  fuch  fftapes  and  boundaries 
as  we  pleafe ;  every  one  may  be  an  agreeable  fpot;  together,  they 
may  compofe  beautiful  views ;  the  arable,  the  pafture,  and  the  mead 
may  fucceed  one  another;  and  now  and  then  a  little  wild  may  be 
intermixed  without  impropriety  ;  every  beauty,  in  fhort,  which  is 
not  unulual  in  an  inclofed  country,  whether  it  arife  from  negledt  or 
improvement,  is  here  in  it’s  place. 

The  buildings,  alfo,  which  are  frequent  in  fuch  a  country,  are 
often  beautiful  objedts ;  the  church  and  the  manfion  are  confiderable ; 
the  farm- yard  itfelf,  if  an  advantageous  fituation  be  chofen  for  it; 
if  the  ricks,  and  the  barns,  and  the  out-hbufes,  are  ranged  with  any 
defign  to  form  them  into  groupes,  and  if  they  are  properly  blended 
with  trees,  may  be  made  a  pidturefque  compofition.  Many  of  them 
may  be  detached  from  the  groupe,  and  difperfed  about  the  grounds: 
the  dove-cote,  or  the  dairy,  may  be  feparated  from  the  refl;  they 
may  be  elegant  in  their  forms,  and  placed  wherever  they  will  have 
the  bed  effedl.  Among  fo  many  buildings,  fome  may  be  converted 
to  other  purpofes  than  their  conftrudtion  denotes;  and,  whatever  be 
their  exterior,  may  within  be  made  agreeable  retreats,  for  refrefh- 
ment,,  indulgence,  or  fnelter.  With  fuch  opportunities  of  improve¬ 
ment,  even  to  decoration  within  itfelf,  and  with  advantages  of  prof- 
,  petit  into  the  country  about  it,  a  ftmple  farm  may  undoubtedly  bede-  . 

lightful.  It  will  be  paitiuilarly  acceptable  to  the  owner,  if  it  be 
. ,  clofe  to  his  park  oritis  garden:  the  objedts  which  conflantly  remind 
|  him  of  his  rank,  impofe  a  kind  of  conttraint ;  and  he  feels  himfelf 

relieved,. 
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relieved,  by  retiring  fometimes  from  the  fplendour  of  a  feat  into  the 
fimplieity  of  a  farm:  it  is  more  than  a  variety  of  fcene ;  it  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  change  of  lunation  in  life,  which  has  all  the  charms  of  no¬ 
velty,  eafe,  and  tranquillity,  to  recommend  it.  A  place,  therefore, 
can  hardly  be  deemed  peifect,  whiqh  is  not  provided  with  fuck  a 
retreat. 

FARMER,  the  perfon  who  occupies  or  is  leffee  of  a  farm,  whe¬ 
ther  tor  life  or  years.  Hvfbandman  is  the  proper  addition  of  a  far¬ 
mer,  hulbandry  being  the  uiyftery  or  art  he  profeffes. 

Farmer,  among  miners,  is  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  the  perfon 
who  farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  king. 

FARRIER,  or  more  properly  Ferrxer,  (from  the  Latin  fer- 
rutn,  or  the  French  fer,  iron  ,  r uarechal f errant,  Fr.j  a  perfon  wliofe 
office  is,  to  time  horfes,  and  cure  them  when  difeafed  or  lame. 

Farrier’s  pouch,  a  leather  bag,  in  which  are  contained  nippers, 
drivers,  fhoes  lor  ail  (izes  of  Icet,  good  ffiarp  nails,  and  all  the  im¬ 
plements  for  new-lhoeing  a  horfe  that  has  loft  his  lhoe  upon  the 
road. 

A  gentleman  upon  a  journey  ought  to  have  one  of  thefe  pouches 
well  provided,  and  a  groom  that  knows  how  to  drive  nails. 


A  New  and  Copious  System  of 

/FARRIERY. 

FARRIERY  is  the  art  of  making  fhoes  for,  and  putting  them  on 
horfes ;  and  of  curing  the  difeafes  incident  to  horfes. 

Daily  obfervation  and  experience  evince,  that  a  horfe  is  a  mod 
noble  and  ufeful  animal,  and,  as  fuch,  demands  the  utmolt  care  and 
attention  from  the  owners  and  dealers  ;  to  whom  the  enfuing  advice 
and  dire&ions  are  more  immediately  addreffed. 


Remarks  on  Shoeing  Horses. 

The  general  practice  of  Jhoeing  horfes,  feems  an  innovation  upon 
the  original  laws  of  nature,  which  do  not  feem  to  countenance  it  in 
any  degree.  Berenger  obferves,  that  the  ancients  did  not  jhoe  their 
horfes,  that  is  to  fay,  they  did  not  nail  upon  their  hoofs  any  pieces 
of  iron,  or  of  other  metal,  in  the  form  of  modern  horfe -fhoes;  but 
when  they  intended  to  defend  them  from  any  thing  that  might  annoy 
them  in  travelling,  they  faftened  upon  their  feet,  by  means  of  llraps 
and  ligatures,  a  fort  of  fandal,  flocking,  or  what  we  call  boots. 
Thefe  were  made  of  fedges  twilled  together  like  a  mat,  or  el fe  of 
leather,  and  were-  fometunes  (Lengthened  with  plates  ot  iron,  and 
adorned  by  the  rich  and  oflentatious  with  filver  and  gold,  as  in  the 
inftances  of  Nero  and  Poppaea. 

As  cuftom  has  brought  this  practice  into  general  ufe,  all  we  have 
to  do  is,  not  to  Hem  the  current,  but  be  as  careful  as  we  can  in  the 
proper  method  of  fhoeing  them  to  the  belt  advantage. 

The  prefervation  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  lalety  of  their  legs, 
and  the  care  of  their  motion,  fo  much  depends  upon  good  lboeing, 
that  we  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  the  proper  mode,  which  cannot  be 
preferibed  in  all  cafes  without  exceptions;  for  circumltances  in  the 
roads,  and  peculiarities  of  feet,  may  require  deviations  from  the 
inoft  perfect  method  ever  yet  propofed  or  introduced. 

We  are  very  great  enemies  to  paring  away  the  horfe ’s  foie  too  much, 
except  there  is  fume  inequality  there,  and  then  the  reducing  it  to  a 
proper  level  will  be  very  beneficial  ;  for  if  the  foie  is  pared  to©  thin, 
you  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  horfe  on  the  edges  ol  the  hoof, 
you  fubjeft  him  to  pain  and  lamenefs,  and  the  fand  and  gravel  wid 
too  cafily  lodge  between  the  lhoe  and  the  foie.  For  by  tire  connec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  texture  of  the  horny  foie,  it  feems  defigried  by  nature 
as  a  cnfhion  for  theflefhy  foie  and  tendon  which  reft  upon  it,  in  order 


to  break  the  violent  ffincks  of  hard  bodies.  _  . 

The  more  cafy  and  flight  thefhoesare,  the  more  aaive  and  nim¬ 
ble  will  the  horfe  be  ;  this  remark  is  fufficiently  exemplified  in  rare 
horfes,  who  are  always  (hod  as  lightly  as  polfible ;  but  indeed  this 
method  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  adopted  either  with  draught  or 
faddle-horfes,  -inafmuch  as  the  road  and  the  turi  are  very  different. 
Thick  and  heavy  fhoes  on  horfes  will  have  the  fame  effect  upon  them, 
as  wooden  ones  have  upon  men;  and  unlels  the  fhoe  is  well  fitted, 
and  fits  clofe  and  even  with  the  hoof,  which  fhould  not  (prem  too 
much,  it  will  be  a  fure  means  of  the  horfe’s  cutting  himlelf,  and 
may  probably  bring  him  down. 

The  more  the  foie  is  covered  by  the  fhoe,  the  more  likely  the 
horfe  is  to  flip  and  fall,  and  no  more  of  the  toe  fhould  be  pared  away 
than  to  keep  the  foot  uniform  with  the  fhoe;  the  fhoe  (hou  d  be 
made  flat,  that  it  may  better  fuit  the  foot,  and  not  too  thick  or  hol¬ 
low,  and  by  no  means  to  project  beyond  the  horfe’s  heel. 

The  feveral  forts  of  horie-fhocs  are: 


1.  The  Planch  Shoe,  or  Rancelet. 

This  is  faid  to  make  a  good  foot  and  a  bad  leg,  becaufe  it  makes 
the  font  to  grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg.  It  is  chofep  ora 
weak  heel,  and  will  laft  longer  than  any  other  lhoe;  being  borrowed 
from  the  moil,  w'hich  has  weak  heels,  and  frufhes,  to  keep  the  feet 

from  ftones  and  gravel. 

2.  Shoes  ivith  Calkins. 

Thefe  though  intended  to  fecure  the  horfe  from  Aiding,  are  yet 
reputed  by  many  to  do  him  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  he  cannot 
tread  evenly  upon  the  ground ;  whereby  many  tunes  he  wrenches  Ins 
foot,  or  drains  lome  finew,  efpecially  upon  (tony  ways,  where  ftones 
will  not  fit  iter  the  calkins  to  enter-  Double  calkins  are  left  hurtfu  , 
as  he  treads  evener  with  them  than  on  the  lingle  calkins  ;  but  then 
they  mull  not  be  over  long,  or  (harp-pointed,  but  rather  ihort  and 


3.  Shoes  zvith  Ri  ngs. 

This  fort  of  Atoe  was  firll  invented  to  make  the  horfe  lift  lus  feet 
up  high,  though  fuch  fhoes  are  more  painful  than  helpful,  oeltdes 
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the  imhandfomenefs  of  the  light.  The  fault  of  not  lifting  the  feet 
high  enough  is  molt  incident  to  horfes  that  have  not  found  bools; 
tor  tender  feet  fear  to  touch  the  ground  hard:  but  what  is  intended 
for  remedy  proves  a  prejudice  to  the  horfe,  by  adding  nigh  calkin?, 
or  rings  to  his  fhoes ;  as  by  that  means  itis  heels  are  made  weaker 
than  before. 

4.  Shoes  with  fuelling  Welts  or  Borders  round  about  them. 

Such  are  ufed  in  Germany,  &c.  which  being  higher  than  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  fave  them  from  wearing.  Thefe  are  the  belt  fort 
of  lading  Aloes,  if  made  of  well-tempered  (tuff,  as  they  wear  equally 
in  all  parts;  and  the  horfe  treads  evenly  upon  them.  Oihers,  who 
ufe  to  pafs  mountains  and  places  where  fmiths  are  not  eafily  met 
with,  carry  fhoes  about  them,  with  vices,  by  means  ol  which  they 
falten  them  to  the  horfe’s  hoofs,  without  the  help  ot  the  hammer  or 
nail ;  yet  is  this  more  for  lhevv  than  fervice ;  for  though  fuch  lhoe 
may  fave  a  horfe’s  feet  from  ftones,  yet  it  pinches  his  hoof,  that  he 
goes  with  pain;  and  perhaps  injures  it  more  than  the  (tones  would 
do.  On  fuch  emergent  occafions,  therefore,  it  were  better  to  make 
ufe  of, 

5.  The  Joint  Shoe, 

Which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  with  a  flat  rivet  nail  joining  them 
together  in  the  toe,  fo  that  it  might  be  taken  both  wide  and  narrow, 
to  ferve  any  foot. 

6.  The  Pantable  or  Pantin-Shoe. 

This  opens  at  the  heels,  and  helps  hoof-binding.  To  which  may 
be  added,  the  half  pant  in  Jhoe. 

7.  The  Patten  Shoe. 

Thefe  are  ufed  for  a  horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the  hip,  ftlffle,  or  flioul- 
der,  as  it  caufes  him  to  bear  upon  that  leg  the  grief  is  on,  and  con- 
fequently  makes  him  ufe  it  better.  Underneath  this  fhoe  is  loldered 
a  fort  of  half  ball  of  iron,  hollow  within. 

s. 

8.  A  Lunette. 

This  is  a  half  horfe-fhoe,  or  fuch  a  Aioe  as  wants  the  fpunge,  i.  e. 
that  part  of  the  branch  which  runs  towards  the  quarters  of  the  foot. 

In  fhoeing  horfes,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  the  abfurd 
pra&ice  cf  driving  the  nails  too  near  the  toe  of  the  hone’s  foot. 

General  Directions  concerning  the  Treatment  of  Horses. 

The  belt  judges  of  horfes  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  give 
horfes  as  few  medicines  as  polfible;  and  by  no  means  comply  with, 
the  ridiculous  cuftom  of  feme,  who  are  frequently  bleeding,  purging, 
and  giving  balls,  though  their  horfes  be  in  perfedt  health,  and  have 
no  indication- that  requires  fuch  treatment.  Proper  management  in 
their  feeding,  exercife,  and  drefling,  will  alone  cure  many  diforders, 
and  prevent  molt ;  for  the  fimplieity  of  a  horfe’s  diet,  which  chiefly 
coniilts  of  grain  and  herbage,  when  good  in  kind,  and  difpenfed 
with  judgment,  fecurcs  him  from  thofe  complicated  diforders  which 
are  the  general  effedls  of  intemperance  in  the  human  body.  As  hay 
is  fo  material  an  article  in  a  horfe’s  diet,  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  procure  the  beft  :  when  it  is  not  extraordinary,  the  duft  fhould  be 
well  fhaken  out  before  it  is  ptu  in  the  rack ;  for  fuch  hay  is  very  apt 
to  breed  vermin.  Seethe  Treatife  on  Horsemanship. 


An  Alphabetical  List  of  all  the  various  Accidents  and  Dis¬ 
orders  to  which  Horses  are  liable,  with  the  proper  and  mof 
approved  Methods  of  curing  them. 

I.  Abscesses. 


Inflammations  are  generally  the  fore-runners  of  abfeeffes ,  or  im- 
pbfthumes,  and  are  f  rtned  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  They  have 
fometimes  been  known  to  form  in  the  eye,  which  generally  totally 
deftroys  the  fight;  but  fometimes  the  matter  is  fuperficial,  and  pof- 
tibly  may  be  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  the  fame  methods  which  you 
apply  elfewhere. 

It  the  fwelling  is  not  abated  by  rubbing  the  part  with  vinegar  or 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  by  bleeding  and  purging,  or  if  it  appears  when 
a  fever  or  any  other  difeafe  is  going  oft,  fuppuration  inuft  be  pro¬ 
moted,  and  all  repellents  avoided.  . 

The  following  fuppurating  poultice  will  be  of  great  ufe  in 
of  this  nature,  making  it  a  general  rule  that  all  poultices  fhould  be 
ftiff  enough  to  prevent  their  running,  and  that  they  fliould  be  taken 
off  and  warmed  again  as  often  as  they  cool,  which  will  be  at  lead 


very  three  or  four  hour?.  . 

The  poultice  muft  be  continued  till  you  find  the  matter  is  fof- 
;ned,  when  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  an  incifion,  which  fhould 
e  as  large  as  convenient,  that  the  difeharge  may  be  copious,  and  the 
round  dreffed  and  healed  eafily. 

A  fuppurating  poultice.  Scald  a  proper  quantity  of  bran  with  boil- 
i£  hot  water,  till  it  is  of  a  proper  confidence,  to  which  you  may 
dd  a  little  hog’s  lard.  When  it  is  pioperiy  cooled,  and  not  hotter 
han  you  can  bear  it  on  the  back 'of  your  hand,  it  fliould  be  ap- 

The  digeftive  ointment,  for  which  we  fliall  immediately  give  a 
ecipe,  fliould  be  applied  to  the  wound  after  the  matter  is  partly 
i (charged,  being  fpread  upon  a  pledget  of  tow;. and  if  any  cruell¬ 
ies  remain,  you  may  continue  poulticing  night  and  morning,  which, 
vith  the  ufe  of  the  ointment  onceaday,  will  moft  probably  intiiely 

Tis  a  poffible  care  that  the  bottom  of  the  abfeefs  will  come 
lWav  very  unkindly;  a  fomentaion  will  then  be  neceffary,  and  the 
ipplication  of  mercurial  ointment.  We  flnll  here  give  recipes  for 
he  digeftive  and  mercurial  ointments,  as  well  as  the  fomentation. 

‘  A  dipeftive  ointment.  Take  yellow  refin  and  yellow  wax  of  each 
me  pound,  linfeed  oil  two  pounds,  Venice  turpentine  three  ounces. 
Let  thefe  be  melted  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  be  put  into  an 

;arthen  pot  when  it  is  cool  enough.  . 

A  mercurial  ointment.  To  eight  ounces  of  the  digeftive  oimmen  , 
&dd  one  ounce  of  finely  powdered  red  precipitate,  and  be  caret!  1 
that  they  are  mixed  weft  together. 
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Before  we  give  the  recipe  for  the  fomentation,  it  is  necefiary  to 
lay  down  fome  general  tides  lor  the  application,  "lake  two  large 
flannel  cloths,  doubled  three  or  four  times,  deep  them  in  the  fomen¬ 
tation,  and  w  ring  one  cf  them  diy ;  which  done,  apply  the  flannel  to 
the  part  all  tdled  ;  and  as  foou  as  it  is  cooled,  apply  the  other,  and  fo 
on  alternately,  till  you  have  done  it  at  lead  twelve  times.  We  need 
not  caution  you  not  to  apply  it  too  hot,  for  if  you  can  wring  it  out 
with  your  hands,  it  will  be  cool  enough  for  application. 

A  f mentation .  Take  of  w'ormuood  and  camomile  flowers  each 
three"  ounces,  boil  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  five  quarts  of  water, 
and  it  will  then  be  fit  fur  life. 

H.  The  Anticor. 

The  anticor  is  a  diforder  not  very  common  among  the  Englilh 
horfes,  but  where  it  does  obtain,  it  is  known  by  a  malignant  fwelling 
in  the  bread,  near  the  heart,  and  extends  itfclf  to  the  Iheath  under 
the  belly:  the  general  attendants  area  fever,  great  deprellions  and 
weaknels,  with  a  total  lots  of  appetite  ;  the  poor  creature  is  weary 
in  every  pollure,  whether  Handing  or  lying.  The  inflammation  is 
fo  violent,  that  it  affects  the  whole  gullet  and  throat,  fo  that  he  lwal- 
lows  with  the  great'eft  difficulty,  and  with  the  utmoft  danger  of 
fuffbeatton. 

In  general  the  cure  is  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever  ;  it 
fliouki  be  fir  ft  attempted  by  copious  and  repeated  bleedings.  Emol¬ 
lient  clyfters,  with  nitre  diflblved  in  them,  ffiould  be  frequently  in- 
jefted,  the  fwelling  bathed  with  cooling  ointment,  and  a  poultice 
applied  to  as  great  a  part  of  the  fwelling  as  polfible,  for  that  will  en¬ 
courage  the  fw'elling  at  the  breaft,  and  bring  it  to  matter.  It  will  not 
be  amifs  to  give  him  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  diflblved  rn  a  pint 
cf  beer,  every  night. .  When  the  matter  begins  to  digefi,  it  may  be 
opened  with  a  knife,  and  be  dreffed  as  is  ufual  in  common  abfcelfes. 

If  the  fwelling  continues,  and  does  not  digeft  kindly,  the  tumour 
fhould  be  cauterifed  in  five  or  fix  places,  and  be  dreifed  with  the  di-' 
geflive  ointment ;  and  in  order  to  promote  the  greater  difeharge,  you 
may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  Spanilh  flies  to  the  ointment. 

III.  Apoplexy. 

The  fymptoms  of  an  apoplexy  are,  a  bad  appetite,  feeblenefs,  dif- 
pofitioa  to  reel,  drowfinels,  inflamed  and  watery  eyes,  &c.  and  when 
it  takes  effeft,  is  a  fudden  deprivation  of  all  internal  and  external  fen- 
fation,  and  of  all  motion,  excepting  that  of  the  heart  and  the  throat. 
To  fome  horfes  it  does  not  prove  luddenly  mortal,  but  with  proper 
means  they  may  recover.  The  firfl  method  to  be  taken  is,  to  bleed 
them  copioufly,  and  that  in  feveral  parts  at  once,  taking  four  or  five 
quarts  of  blood  awav,  at  the  fame  time  raffing  up  his  head  and  fhoul- 
ders,  and  fupporting  them  with  plenty  of  draw. 

If  the  horfe  has  no  ability  to  rife  after  a  plentiful  bleeding,  you 
may  intirely  give  him  over;  but  if  he  ffiould  be  able  to  rife,  give 
him  immediately  a  purging  clyder,  and  repeat  it  every  night  and 
morning  till  the  danger  is  over.  He  ffiould  likewife  have  feveral 
rowels  cut  in  him:  he  ffiould  afterwards  have  two  or  three  purges, 
2nd  you  ffiould  do  every  thing  you  can  to  thin  his  blood. 

This  diforder  is  often  midaken  for  the  daggers,  in  which  cafe  he 
will  foon  recover  after  a  copious  bleeding,  and  by  giving  him  an 
opening  diet.  In  warm  weather,  young  horfes,  from  full  feeding, 
and  want  of  proper  exercife,  will  fall  down  fuddenly  as  in  a  fit,  but 
they  will  foon  recover,  as  out  of  a  found  fleep. 

What  vve  have  laid  about  copious  bleeding  ffiould  be  only  ufed 
when  your  lioife  has  plenty  of  rich  blood  in  him  ;  for  if  his  blood  is 
poor  and  watery,  he  ihould  be  bled  very  fparirgly.  Diuretic  and 
cordial  medicines  diould  be  given  him  after  a  drong  purge. 

Diuretic  and  cordial  medicine ,  to  be  given  a  horfe  affliBed  zvith  this 
diforder.  Take  three  drams  of  alfafoctida,  half  an  ounce  of  crocus 
metallorum,  levigated  finely,  and  one  dram  of  oil  of  amber.  Beat 
thefe  op  with  a  proper  quantity  of  the  cordial  ball  for  onedofe.  This 
may  be  wafhed  down  with  a  hornful  of  valerian  root  infufed,  or 
other  bitter  domachic  ingredients. 

IV.  ArrETiTE  of  a  Horse  too  weak. 

This  may  arife  from  a  variety  of  canfes,  it  may  be  naturally  fmall, 
it  may  be  the  conftquence  of  other  difeafes,  he  may  have  had  too 
much  corn,  or  have  been  too  hardly  worked.  Too  great  a  fulnefs 
in  the  velfels  of  the  ftumach,  may  occafion  a  want  of  appetite  and 
indigediori. 

If  his  fleffi  and  drength  fail  in  confequence  of  this  lofs  of  appetite, 
you  mud,  by  all  means,  endeavour  to  drengthen  his  flomach  by 
warm  comfortable  drinks;  the  following  may  be  given  : 

A  /lomachic  drink.  Take  camomile  flowers  and  tops  of  centaury 
of  each  two  handfuls,  gentian  foots,  zedoary  and  galangals,  of  each 
two  handfuls,  two  ounces  of  Jefuits  bark  powdered,  four  ounces  of 
juniper  berries,  half  a  pound  of  iron  filings.  Let  thefe  be  infufed  in 
three  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week,  (hake  the  veil'd  now  and  then,  and 
give  him  a  pint  night  and  morning. 

If  the  caufe  of  his  appetite’s  failing  be  from  over-feeding,  his 
diet  diould  be  moderated  ;  but  if  it  is  in  confequence  of  any  internal 
diforder,  and  it  is  uecelfary  to  give  him  a  purge,  the  following 
w  ill  be  efficacious: 

A  purging  ball.  To  a  fufficient  quantity  of  treacle  add  two  drams 
of  rhubarb,  one  dram  of  faffron,  and  fix  drams  of  aloes.  You  may 
repeat  this  every  ten  days. 

V.  Barbs. 

Barbs  are  fmall  excrefcences  under  the  tongue,  which  may  befeen 
by  drawing  it  afide,  and  are  cured  by  cutting  them  offasclofe  as 
pollible.  Afterwards  take  a  fpunge  dipt  in  brandy  or  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  irequently  walh  the  lores  therewith. 

VI.  Bulimia;  or.  Hungry  Evil. 

It  is  likewife  called  malachia,  fignifying  a  canine  appetite,  although 
bulimia  fignilies  an  ox-like  appetite;  it  is  caufed  by  acid  and  nido- 
ious,  or  ill-flavoured  crudities.  In  very  ilrong  horfes  worms  will 
fometimes  caufe  this  difeafe,  and  when  they  are  fubjeft  to  it,  they 


I  grow  weak,  and  foon  tire  with  exercife.  The  cafe  is  quite  different 
in  weak  horfes,  for  worms  takeaway  the  appetite  in  them. 

That  food  which  is  digeded  with  the  greateft  difficulty  ffiould  be 
given  in  this  cafe,  as  that  is  mod  like  to  take  away  the  uneafy  fenfe 
of  hunger.  If  you  obferve  your  horfe  to  eat  clay  or  dirt,  you  may 
be  fure  thete  are  crudities  of  this  fort  that  occafion  it:  in  this  cafe 
you  may  give  him  chalk,  or  burnt  hartffiorn. 

The  cure  confifts  in  abforbent,  evacuant,  and  domachic  medicines; 
thefe  will  carry  off  ihe  crudities  that  give  rife  to  the  difeafe. 

VII.  Burns. 

Bums  may  and  do  proceed,  both  with  refpe£l  to  horfes  and  men, 
from  various  canfes,  and  leave  behind  them  an  inflammation,  which 
is  generally  midaken  for  remains  of  fire  contradted  in  the  burn,  but 
this  is  extremely  abfurd. 

If  the  fkin  remains  tlnbroken  after  the  burn,  bathe  the  part  well 
with  rags  dipped  in  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine.  Saline  and  fpiri- 
tuous  applications  excel  all  others,  whild  the  fkin  is  intire. 

When  the  fkin  is  broke,  the  part  ffiould  be  anointed  with  fallad 
oil,  and  condantly  kept  fnpple  with  a  plaider  of  bees-wax  and  oil ; 
if  the  fkin  is  much  fcorched,  oil  of  turpentine  will  be  ufeful,  and 
the  cure  may  be  finiffied  with  any  drying  ointment. 

If  the  horfe  is  feveriffi  in  confequence  of  the  bum ,  you  ffiould 
bleed  him  lparingly,  and  give  him  cooling  clyfters. 

VIII.  Canker. 

Of  cankers  there  are  two  forts,  one  is  the  canker in  the  foot,  and 
the  other  the  canker  in  themouth.  We  ffiall  treat  of  thefe  feparately. 

The  canker  in  the  foot  proceeds  in  general  from  rotten  and  putrid 
thruffies,  though  fometimes  from  other  canfes.  The  hoof  ffiould 
be  cut  off  w  herever  it  preiles  in  the  tender  parts,  and  the  remainder 
kept  foft  with  linfeed  oil. 

Hot  oils  ffiould  be  ufed,  fuch  as  butter  of  antimony,  vitriol,  and 
aqua-fortis,  m  order  to  keep  down  the  riling  fleffi,  and  ffiould  be 
uled  till  the  lungus  is  fuppreffed. 

Purgatives  and  diuretics  may  be  given  to  carry  off  the  humour, 
and  to  perfedt  the  cure. 

The  canker  in  the  mouth  is  knowrn  by  little  fpecks,  that  fpread 
and  occafion  irregular  ulcers.  We  would  advifeyou  to  touch  thefe 
daily  with  a  fmall  flat  cautery,  heated  moderately,  till  thefpreading 
is  flopped,  and  then  to  rub  the  fores  three  or  four  times  a  day  with 
aegypriacum  and  tindture  of  myrrh,  ffiarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol. 
Afterwards  you  may  walh  them  with  a  fpunge,  dipped  in  copperas, 
or  ufe  the  following  lotion. 

A  wafh  for  a  horfe' s  mouth  cankered.  Diffolve  half  an  ounce  of 
burnt  alum,  and  two  ounces  of  honey,  in  a  pint  of  tindture  of  rofes, 
and  with  this  walh  his  mouth  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

IX.  Capellets. 

Capsllets  are  particular  fwellings  to  which  horfes  are  fubjedt,  of  a 
vvenny  nature,  and  grow  on  the  point  of  the  elbow  and  the  heel  of 
the  hock.  Bruifes  and  other  accidents  will  frequently  occafion 
them,  but  then  they  are  of  little  confequence,  and  if  waffied  with 
vinegar  will  foon  fublide.  But  if  they  grow  naturally,  andare  found 
on  both  elbows,  or  both  hocks,  you  may  fuppefe  that  the  blood  is 
bad,  and  that  fome  of  the  veffels  are  broken.  Suppuration  ffiould  be 
uled  by  rubbing  the  part  w  ith  ointment,  and  when  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  is  formed,  you  fhould  let  it  out  with  a  lancet  towards 
one  fide,  and  then  a  fear  w  ill  be  avoided.  You  may  drefs  the  wound 
•with  the  following  mixture: 

Recipe  for  a  wound  occajioned  by  a  capellet.  Take  of  tindture  of 
myrrh,  turpentine,  and  honey,  equal  quantities,  apply  it  frequently, 
the  relaxed  fkin  fhould  be  bathed  with  equal  quantities  of  vinegar 
and  fpirits  of  wine,  to  which  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  added. 

'When  thefe  fwellings  or  tumours  proceed  from  indifpofition  of 
blood,  they  are  beft  let  alone;  for  they  will  often  wear  away  im¬ 
perceptibly,  without  any  external  applications;  but  if  there  is  no 
appearance  of  their  immediately  fubliding,  and  they  are  like  to  prove 
tedious,  difperfe  them  by  repellents,  and  ufe  purges  and  diuretic 
medicines,  for  thefe  will  correct  the  blood,  and  carry  off  the  fuper- 
fluous  juices. 

X.  Cataracts. 

A  cataraB  differs  in  colour,  for  it  fometimes  is  white,  pearl-co¬ 
loured,  yellow,  blac  k,  or  greenilh.  Dr.  Bracken  is  of  opinion,  that 
only  the  two  former  of  thefe  are  curable,  and  that  not  by  any  out¬ 
ward  cr  inward  application,  but  by  manual  operation  with  theneedle, 
which  turns  off  the  laminae  of  the  cryftailine  that  are  deceafed,  and 
then  the  rays  c  f  light  are  admitted  through  the  remaining  parts. 
If  other  methods  are  ufed,  be  they  what  they  w  ill,  they  may  fome- 
times  help  his  fight,  fo  as  to  keep  him  out  of  ditches,  and  from 
running  againlt  walls,  or  fuch  like,  but  they  will  never  cure  a 
cataraB. 

XI.  Chest  Foundering. 

Chefl  foundering  proceeds  generally  from  hard  labour,  whereby 
the  horfe  becomes  forfeited,  fb  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  no  more 
than  a  fevere  cold,  and  is  to  be  managed  accordingly. 

When  a  horfe  is  chefl  foundered,  his  coat  will  flare,  and  his  flanks 
will  heave  more  than  common.  Moderate  bleeding  is  the  beft,  in 
order  to  eafe  his  difficulty  of  breathing;  but  it  will  not  be  advifeabla 
to  open  his  flank  veins,  or  ihofe  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  for  that  is 
feldom  attended  with  any  good  effect. 

Food  that  is  eafily  digeded  fhould  be  given  him,  fuch  as  oats 
ground  rough,  and  warm  water  with  a  little  oatmeal  in  it,  and  if 
there  is  any  neceflity  for  clyfters,  the  following  may  be  given: 

Clyjlerfor  a  chejl  foundered  horfe.  Take  peilitory  of  the  wall  and 
mallow  leaves  each  three  haniituls,  fenugreek  feed  bruifed  and  ani- 
feed  each  an  ounce.  Boil  thefe  well  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  three 
quarts,  add  two  ounces  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  and  three  ounces  of 
common  oil. 

There  is  aifo  a  foundering  in  the  feet,  to  which  a  horfe  is  fub- 

jeft. 
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jcd't.  This  is  an  univerfal  rheumatifm,  or  delluxion  of  humours 
upon  tile  linews  of  a  horlo’s  Icet,  which  caufes  fo  great  a  ititfnefs 
in  the  hoofs,  tiiat  the  horfc  has  no  (title  or  feeling  of  them. 

For  the  cure,  F  irli  pare  ail  the  horfe’s  foies  fo  thin,  that  you  may 
fee  the  quick  ;  then  biced  him  well  at  every  toe  ;  ltop  the  vein  with 
tallow  and  refill  ;  and  having  tacked  hollow  Ihoes  on  his  feet,  ltop 
them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow  ;  as  boiling  hot  as  may  be  •  and 
this  renew  once  in  two  days  for  a  week  together ;  after  which,  let 
him  have  good  exerciie,  &c„  or,  after  he  is  pared  thin,  and  let 
blood  at  his  toes,  ltop  his  feet  with  cow’s  dung,  kitchen  fee,  tar, 
and  foot,  boiled  together,  and  pouted  boiling  hot  into  them; 

XII.  Purging  Clyster. 

Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  marlhmallows,  fenna  one  ounce, 
bitter  apple  half  an  ounce,  bay  berries  and  amfeeds  bruifed1  each 
an  ounce,  fait  of  tartar  halt  an  ounce:'  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
three  quarts  of  water  ;  pour  off,  anu  add  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn,  and  half  a  pint  of  oil. 

This  ciyfter  will  purge  a  horfe  pretty  brilkly  ;  and  may  be  given 
fuccefsfuiiy,  when  an  immediate  dilcharge  is  wanting;  elpeciaiiy  in 
lome  fevers  with  inliamed  lungs,  or  other  diforders,  which  require 
lpeedy  relief. 

XIII.  Colds. 

In  our  own  fpecies,  as  well  as  that  of  horfes,  we  find  that  colds 
are  the  forerunners  of  many,  if  not  of  molt  diforders,  therefore,  in 
the  beginning  of  colds  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  order  to  ltop 
their  progrels. 

A  cold  is  really  a  fuppreffioti  of  perfpiration }  the  pores  and  out¬ 
lets  of  the  (kin,  which  in  time  of  health  are  always  breathing  out  a 
fine  fluid,  are  fo  ihut  up,  that  inllead  of  a  fiee  patiage  for  this  per- 
fpirabie  matter,  it  recoils  upon  the  blood,  fills  the  vcifels  too  much, 
vitiates  it’s  quality,  and  ahcCis  the  head,  glands,  neck,  and  lungs 
of  either  man  or  horfe 

The  caufes  of  colds  are  various  indeed ;  for  though  a  horfe  is  of 
a  ftronger  frame  or  conltitution  than  mankind,  yet  trom  tne  labour 
he  is  fubjcct  to,  and  the  various  degrees  ot  heat  and  cold  he  is  liable 
to  from  our  methods  ot  uling  him,  he  is  almolt  as  apt  to  take  cold 
as  vve  aie  ;  if  you  regard  the  health  of  your  horle,  never  luffer  him 
to  be  taken  out  of  a  hot  liable  into  a  cold  one,  lor  this  will  in  all 
probability  give  him  cold.  Alter  you  have  been  riding  him,  and  he 
conies  in  hot,  be  fure  you  give  directions  for  his  being  well  rubbed 
down,  and  by  no  means  furrer  him  to  Hand  in  that  condition  out  of 
doers  when  the  air  is  cold  anti  piercing. 

In  colds ,  as  W'ell  as  in  other  diloiders,  there  are  good  and  bad 
fymptoms,  and  it  is  neccllary  to  know  the  exadt  Hate  of  them,  in 
order  to  apply  proper  remedies  :  we  lhall  therefore  delcribe  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  good  lymptoms  are,  when  a  horfe  is  but 
little  off  his  ftomach,  coughs  Itrong,  pricks  up  Ins  ears,  dungs  and 
Hales  freely,  moves  brilkly  in  his  ltall,  his  coat  is  kindly  and  does 
Hot  Hare;  he  will  loon  recovef  it  you  keep  him  warm,  and  take 
about  three  pints  of  blood  from  him  ;  a  few  warm  malhesol  lealded 
bran  and  oats  will  be  of  fervice. 

But  if  he  is  heavy  and  dull,  his  eyes  moiH  and  watery,  his  kernels 
fweil,  his  nofe  runs,  and  he  rattles  in  his  breathing,  if  he  is  feveriili, 
loathing  his  food  and  water,  if  his  mouth  is  llimy,  and  his  ears  and 
feet  are  cold,  the  lymptoms  are  bad;  in  this  cafe,  you  mult  take  more 
blood  from  him,  and  keep  him  very  warm  as  Well  as  clean,  for 
cleanlinefs  will  help  his  appetite. 

The  following  drink  Ihould  be  giveu  him,  or  the  following  pec¬ 
toral  ball : 

Drink  fora  horfe  that  has  a  bad  cold.  Inftife  a  dram  of  fafFron  and 
two  ounces  of  amfeed  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  pour 
it  off  clear,  and  dillblve  it  m  four  ounces  of  virgin  honey,  and  aud 
four  fpoonfuls  of  fweet  oil  ;  this  drink  Ihould  be  given  bim  every 

night. 

The  pedloral  horfe  ball.  Mix  the  following  ingredients  together 
with  flour  till  it  is  ot  a  proper  confidence,  viz.  of  flour  ot  brim- 
Hone,  frelh  powders  of  anileed,  elecampane,  caraway>  turmeric, 
and  liquorice,  each  three  ounces,  juice  of  liquorice  four  ounces,  dil- 
lolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  ot  white  wine,  fallad  oil  and  honey 
each  hail  a  pound,  oil  of  anifeed  one  ounce,  and  faffron  powdered 
haif  an  ounce. 

If  the  horfe  has  a  fever  with  his  cold,  which  is  generally  the  cafe, 
when  the  cold  is  bad,  you  Ihould  give  him  two  or  three  ounces  of 
nitre  every  day  in  his  feeds,  or  water,  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  coftive- 
nefs,  keep  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters. 

XIV.  Colic,  or  Gripes. 

There  are  various  kinds  and  fyiriptoms  attending  the  colic  or  gripes, 
and  moll  horfes  are  fubjeCft  to  them  ;  it  is  necelfiiry,  therefore,  to 
diltinguifli  them  as  particularly  as  poffible,  that  you  may  be  more 
certain  of  fuccefs  in  the  application  of  the  remedies. 

The  wind  colic  is  known  by  the  horle’s  fuddenly  lying  down  and 
riling  again,  (lamping  with  his  fore  feet,  Unking  his  belly  with  his 
hind  feet,  and  refilling  his  meat.  He  will  fometimes  have,  if  the 
colic  is  violent,  fevcral  convulfive  motions,  he  will  turn  up  his  eyes 
and  ftretch  out  his  limbs,  as  if  dying;  he  will  fall  into  prolufe  fweats 
and  into  cold  ones  alternately;  he  will  frequently  turn  his  head  to 
lus  flanlcs,  roll  about,  and  turn  on  ins  back.  Theie  are  fome  of  the 
lymptoms  of  the  wind  colic,  which  may,  and  often  does  proceed 
from  drinking  cold  water  when  lie  is  hot,  and  from  many  other 
caufes. 

The  following  balls  and  clyfters  for  the  windy  colic  may  be  given 
with  fafety : 

Ball  for  the  windy  colic.  Take  fennel  feeds,  powder  of  anife  and 
cummin,  of  each  haif  an  ounce;  two  drams  of  camphire,  filty  drops 
of  oil  ol  juniper,  and  one  dram  of  pcllitory  of  the  wall  make  all 
thefe  into  a  ball  with  any  ‘kind  of  fyrup,  and  walh  it  down  with 
abopt  an  horn  and  half  of  ale. 
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the  Zvhu,y  CQlic>  when  attended  with  a  fir  anbury.  Take  fal 
of  eachhalf6  UU“C<r’  V  enu'e  turpentine  and  jumper  berries  powdered, 

mar,CKV011  °f one  d™’  atIU  ™  tana? 

Th.r  k’n  k  ^efe  nUO  a  ball>  and  vva<h  «  down  with  ale. 
may  be  walked"-- 7  tin,  ,hT  are  effectual,  and  the  horfe 

cl  viler  to  f  -  d  ab°a‘'  7Ve  WtiUld  alio  recommend  the  following 
cslcond ball  ^‘n,llered  between  the  balls;  that  is,’  after  the  flrft 

ciyfter  to  he  applied  in  the  windy  colic.  Take  long  pepper  half  an 
ounce,  camomile  flowers  two  handfuls,  anife,  corianderfand  fennel 
eeds,  of  each  an  ounce,  boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of  wtlter  till  they 
are  reduced  to  two,  and  then  add  half  a  pint  of  gin,  eight  ounces  of 
oil  ol  camomile,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber 

Frink  for  a  horfe  in  the  windy  colic.  Take  Venice  turpentine  dif- 
folved  with  the  yolk  ot  an  egg  fix  drams,  Caftile  loap  or  hard  foap, 
one  ounce,  nitre  or  falt-petre  one  ounce,  juniper  berries  and  ginger 
each  half  an  ounce  Mix  thefe  with  about  a  quart  of  warm  ale, 
and  a  large  onion  boiled  in  them,  and  you  may  repeat  this  two  or 
three  times,  as  you  find  it  necelfary.  Or, 

Take  Daffy’s  elixir  and  fallad  oil  of  each  half  a  pint,  and  of  phi- 
Jonium  one  ounce  and  an  half.  This  Ihould  be  given  warm,  and 
repeated  if  necelfary; 


The  Dry  Colic,  or  Gripes'. 

This  diforder  frequently  arifes  from  coftivenefs  ;  this  isdifeovered 
by  the  horfe  s  fruitiefs  and  frequent  attempts  to  dung,  the  quick  mo- 
Uon  of  his  tail,  t’he  high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  if  he  can  clung  it 
\v ill  be  very  black  and  hard;  in  this  cafe,  an  emollient  oily  cly iter 
lhuuid  be  ufed  twice  a  day,  and  the  following  purging  drink  given  : 

Purging  drink  to  be  given  in  the  dry  colic  or  gripes.  'Fake  of  fenna 
thiee  ounces,  fait  ol  tartar  hall  an  ounce  ;  infufe  thefe  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  an  hour  or  two,  then  drain  it  off,  and  add  fou  r  ounces 
of  Glauber  s  laits,  and  two  ounces  of  lenitive  eledtuary. 

The  inflammatory,  or  bilious  colic,  is  the  laft  fort  to  which  an 
horle  is  fubjedt.  Mull  of  the  fymptoms  attending  the  windy  colic 
will  be  found  in  the  dry  ;  and  in  this  is  fuper-added,  a  great  heat, 
panting  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth.  In  this  cafe  copious  bleeding  is 
preferibed,  at  lead  two  quarts,  and  this  ihould  be  repeated  if  the 
lymptoms  do  not  abate ;  the  emollient  ciyfter,  with  two  ounces  of 
nitre  dilfolvedin  it,  Ihould  be  thrown  up  twice  a  day,  and  this  will 
cool  his  inflamed  bowels.  And  give  him  the  fame  cooling  purging 
drink  as  is  preferibed  for  the  dry  gripes. 

XV.  Consumption. 

A  confumption  is  known  by  the  following  fymptoms  ;  his  flanks 
move  quick  and  with  apparent  uneafinefs  ;  he  fneezes  and  groans 
frequently;  his  eyes  are  dull  and  watery  ;  he  breathes  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  he  fometimes  coughs  ;  he  fweats  greatly  with  very  little 
exercife,  and  has  little  or  no  appetite  to  hay  ;  when  thefe  fymptoms 
prevail,  you  may  be  pretty  fure  that  his  lungs  are  affe&ed. 

You  will  pleafe  to  oblerve,  that  after  having  taken  the  methods 
herewith  preferibed,  if  he  Ihould  relapfe  after  fome  appearance  of 
amendment,  and  a  yellow  gleet  or  curdled  matter  runs  from  his 
nofe,  and  he  grows  emaciated,  is  much  addifled  to  fweat,  heaves  a 
good  deal,  and  his  a  fhort  cough,  we  would  advife  you  to  knock 
him  on  the  head,  lor  you  will  never  be  able  to  effedt  a  cure. 

J  he  fait  marfhes  have  frequently  been  very  beneficial,  and  more 
fo  than  medicines,  as  they  are  a  great  alterative  ;  but  when  you  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  turning  him  into  any,  we  would  advife 
frequent  bleeding  in  final!  quantities  at  a  time,  which  Ihould  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  there  are  any  great  opprellions  of  breath.  Pedforal 
medicines  may  be  occalionally  given;  but  as  mercury  properly  pre¬ 
pared  is  the  bell  and  mod  effectual  phylic  in  many  cafes,  fo  in  this 
we  would  particularly  recommend  it. 

The  following  may  be  given  with  fafety,  but  you  mufl  take  great 
care  ot  him  whilft  he  is  under  the  operation  of  it. 

Mercurial  bolus  for  a  confumptive  horfe.  Take  two  drams  of  ca¬ 
lomel,  mix  it  welt  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  conferve  of  roles,  and 
give  it  the  laft  thing  at  night ;  repeat  this  bolus  as  often  as  you  can, 
without  falivating  or  purging,  and  if  a  moderate  evacuation  be  want¬ 
ing.  give  a  gentle  purge. 

Or  give  him  the  following  alterative  powders.  Take  of  native  cin¬ 
nabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony,  one  pound,  powder  it  very  fine, 
and  add  the  fame  quantity  of  gum  guaiacum  and  nitre ;  give  the 
horfe  an  ounce  of  this  powder  twice  a  day,  wetting  his  feeds. 


XVI.  Convulsions. 

Convulfions  may  and  often  doarifefrom  blows  on  the  head,  too 
violent  exercife,  and  over  draining,  and  from  a  fulnefs  of  blood, 
or  impoverifhed  blood  and  furfeits.  Young  horfes  from  four  to  fix 
years  old  are  very  fubje£t  to  convulfions  from  botworms  in  the  flo- 
mach,  elpeciaiiy  in  the  fpring:  they  are  lei  zed  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  notice  ;  and  if  they  are  difcovered  in  their  dung,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  convulfions  proceed  from  them,  tfpecially  it 
they  are  lately  come  out  of  a  dealer’s  hands. 

Convulfions  fometimes  proceed  from  diltempered  bowels  ;  in  this 
cafe  he  falls  off  his  ftomach,  is  difpirited,  grows  weak  and  feeble, 
and  the  leaft  exercife  will  make  hirn  (hort-breathed.  . 

We  fliall  give  the  following  lively  defeription  of  the  cramp  or 
convufion  in  Mr.  Gibfon’s  own  words,  as  we  cannot  find  better  for 
the  purpofe. 

“  As  loon  as  the  horfe  is  feized,  his  head  is  raifed  with  his  nofe 
towards  the  rack,  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  his  tail  cocked,  looking 
with  eagernefs  as  an  hungry  horfe  when  hay  is  put  down  to  him, 
or  like  a  high  fpirited  horle  when  put  upon  his  mettle  ;  infomuch 
that  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  liich  tiling®,  when  they  fee  a  horle 
Hand  in  this  manner,  will  fcarce  believe  any  thing  of  confequence 
ails  him ;  but  they  are  foon  convinced  when  they  fee  other  iymp- 
toms  come  on  apace,  that  his  neck  grows  litff,  cramped,  and  almoft 
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immoveble  ;  and  if  a  horfe  in  this  condition  lives  a  few  days,  fe- 
vcral  knots  will  anle  on  the  tendonous  parts  thereof,  and  all  the 
mufcles  before  and  behind  will  be  fo  much  pulled  and  cramped, 
and  fo  ftretched,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  was  nailed  to  the  pavement, 
with  his  legs  (tiff,  wide,  and  ftraddling  ;  his  fkin  is  drawn  fo  tight 
on  all  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  move  it ;  and 
if  trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is  ready  to  fall  at  every  Rep, 
unlefs  he  is  carefully  fupported;  his  eyes  are  fo  fixed  with  the  in¬ 
action  of  the  mnfcles  as  gives  him  a  deadnefs  in  his  looks  ;  he  fnorts 
and  fneezes  often,  pants  continually  with  fhortnefs  of  breath  ;  and 
this  fymptom  increafes  continually  till  he  drops  down  dead,  which 
generally  happens  in  a  few  days,  nnlefs  fome  fudden  and  very  ef¬ 
fectual  turn  can  be  given  to  the  diftemper.” 

Let  him  now  be  bled  rather  plentifully  if  he  can  bear  it  ;  laxative 
purges  and  emollient  clyfters  fhotild  be  adminiltered.  If  the  tonvul- 
Jions  arife  from  bots,  the  following  mercurial  ball  fhould  be  given: 

Mercurial  ballfor  a  convulfed  horfe.  loa  proper  quantity  of  con- 
ferve  ofrofes,  take  mereurius  dulcis  and  philonium  of  each  halt  an 
ounce,  and  let  it  be  given  him  direCt'y. 

The  following  nervous  ball  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  when  it 
proceeds  from  other  caufes  :  f 

Nervous  ball.  Take  of  Ruflfia  caflor  powdered  two  drams,  Vale¬ 
rian  root  powdered  one  ounce,  alfafcetida  half  an  ounce  ;  make  thc-fe 
into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil  ot  amber.  Or, 

Take  ariftolochia,  myrrh,  and  bay  berries,  of  each  two  drams, 
cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  drams,  and  afiafoetida  half  an  ounce ;  make 
thefe  into  a  ball  with  oil  of  amber  and  treacle. 

If  there  are  any  contractions  and  lliffhefs  in  any  of  his  parts,  fuch 
as  his  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  (boulders,  fpines  of  the  back  and  loins, 
the  following  ointment  fhotild  be  rubbed  in  : 

An  emollient  liniment.  Take  oil  ofamber  two  ounces,  nerve  and 
marfhmallow  ointment  of  each  four  ounces  and  a  fufficient  quan-. 
tity  of  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine.  Make  thefe  into  an  oiniment. 

FriCtions  are  remarkably  ufeful  in  all  convnlfive  cafes,  and  fhould 
be  ufed  where  there  is  any  probability  of  ftiffhefs  or  contractions  ; 
this  method  often  prevents  their  being  jaw- fet ;  and  when  the  jaws 
do  happen  to  fet  1b  that  it  is  impofilble  to  get  any  tiling  in  at  the 
mouth,  thefollowing  clyfter  fhould  be  given,  and  indeed  they  mud 
be  fupported  by  nourifhing  clyfters  made  of  broth,  milk,  pottage, 
&c. 

A  nervous  clyfier.  Take  rue,  penny-royal,  and  camomile  flowers, 
of  each  an  handful,  valerian  root  two  ounces  ;  boil  them  in  five 
pints  of  water,  till  they  are  reduced  to  four;  in  the  drained  liquor 
diflolve  caftor  and  aflalcetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Apply  this 
once  a  day. 

The  ufe  of  rowels  fhould  not  be  reforted  to  in  convulfive  cafes, 
for  they  fometimes  mortify,  and  feldom  digeft  kindly  ;  neither  run¬ 
ning  a  red  hot  iron  through  the  foretop  and  mane,  for  this  likewife 
has  it’s  bad  confequences. 

XVII.  Corns. 

Corns ,  and  every  other  excrefcence,  are  bed:  removed  by  a  knife, 
and  if  any  parts  of  them  are  left  behind,  or  diould  (hoot  up  afrefh, 
touch  them  with  the  caudic,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  and  drefs  with  asgyp- 
tiacum,  to  which  may  be  added,  when  they  are  very  ftubborn,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fublimate.  The  fore  may  be  dried  up  with  the 
following  waih  : 

A  drying  wajh.  Take  galls,  alum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  dilfolve  them  by  boiling  a  little  in  two  quarts  of  lime  water, 
and  keep  it  in  a  bottle  for  ufe,  and  fhake  it  when  ufed. 

XVIII.  Costiveness. 

Horfes  which  are  conditutionally  cojiive,  and  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  power  and  force  of  digeflion  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  as  it 
frequently  happens,  and  the  horfe  in  other  refpeCts  is  perfeCHy  well, 
no  inconvenience  will  arife  from  it,  but  they  are  naturally  more  able 
to  endure  fatigue.  But  where  it  proceeds  from  any  other  caufe  than 
a  natural  one,  you  fhould  apply  gentle  openers,  fuch  as  lenitive 
eleCtuary,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  diilblved  in  warm  ale  ;  thefe  diould  be 
frequently  given,  and  now  and  then  give  him  fome  warm  bran 
tnalhes. 

XIX.  Crib-biting. 

Crib-biting  is  rather  a  habit  than  a  ddbrder,  though  it  is  a  very 
bad  one,  and  lhould  be  prevented  it  pofli  ble.  Young  horfes  are  molt 
fubjeCt  to  get  this  habit,  and  it  is  often  occafioned  by  uneafinefs  in 
breeding  teeth,  and  from  being  ill  fed  when  they  are  hungry.  The 
bad  confequences  are,  wearing  away  their  teeth,  fpilling  their  corn, 
and  fucking  in  the  air  in  fuch  quantities  as  will  often  gave  them  the 
colic  or  gripes.  The  bed  method  is,  to  put  a  little  draw  into  his 
manger  to  prevent  his  biting  it,  and  to  abridge  his  allowance  of  hay, 
or  you  may  put  him  by  a  wall  where  there  is  no  manger,  and  lay  his 
hay  on  the  ground,  and  give  him  his  oats  in  a  bag.  If  this  practice 
is  purfued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  effectually  cure  him  of  this 
very  pernicious  habit 

XX.  Curb. 

A  curb  differs  only  from  a  fpavin,  inafmuch  as  the  fpavin  rifes 
among  the  bones  on  the  fore  part  of  the  hock,  and  the  curb  rifes  on 
the  hind  part,  and  forms  a  large  tumor  over  the  back  of  the  hind 
leg,  and  often  extends  itfelf  from  below  the  heel  of  the  hock  down¬ 
wards.  It  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  drains,  kicks  or  blows,  and  is 
attended  with  ftiffnefs,  pain,  and  lamenefs. 

Bliltering  two  or  three  times  generally  effe&s  a  cure;  but  if  this 
fails,  and  the  curb  is  obftinate,  firing  is  the  only  remedy,  but  let  it 
be  done  with  a  thin  iron,  making  a  line  down  the  middle  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ;  you  may  then  apply  a  mild  bliderinfr  Dlaifter 
and  this  will  cure  it  elfeCIually.  * 

XXI.  Diabetes. 

The  diabetes ,  or  profule  daling,  is  a  diforder  generally  fatal  to  old 
horfes,  and  thofe  ot  a  weak  conditution  ;  it  is  known  by  his  urine 


being  thin  and  pale,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  in  proportion  to 
what  he  drinks  ;  the  horfe,  in  coivfequence  thereof,  toon  lofes  his 
flefh,  grows  feeble,'  has  no  appetite,  and  his  coat  will  flare.  In 
young  horfes  the  cure  is  fometimes  attended  with  fuccefs,  but  you 
mud  be  careful  not  to  give  him  any  but  dry  food,  and  but  little 
water,  and  give  him  a  pint  of  the  following  drink  three  times  a  day: 

Drink  for  a  diabetei.  Take  of  b  ftort  and  tormenlil  root  of  each 
two  ounces,  jefuit’s  bark  four  ounces.  Boil  thefe  in  two  gallons  of 
lime  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  gai.on,  and  givp  it  as  before  di¬ 
rected. 

In  addition  to  which  you  may  give  him  two  or  three  quarts  a  day- 
of  lime  water,  which  may  be  made  in  tlie  following  manner: 

Recipe  for  making  lime  water.  Take  two  pounds  of  quick  lime, 
put  it  into  any  eanhen  veifl,  and  pour  upon  it  four  gallons  of  water: 
keep  the  air  from  it,  and  when  fettled' let  it  be  pou'red  off. 

XXII.  Dropsy.  „ 

As  the  dropfy  proceeds  from  a  kind  ot  weaknefs  in  the  blood,  the 
ways  to  cure  it,  or  rather  the  figns  of  cure,-  are  only  two,  viz.  a  d'if- 
charge  of  water,  and  recovery  of  the  ftrength  of  the  blood.  The 
following  hellebore  infufion  will  be  needfary: 

Hellebore  infufion  for  the  dropfy.  Take  of  black  hellebore  frefli 
gathered  two  pounds,  wafh,  bruife,  and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  fpring 
or  new  river  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  four  quarts  ;  then  drain  out 
the  liquor,  and  put  two  quarts  of  white  wine  upon  the  remaining 
hellebore,  and  let  it  infufe  warm  in  a  pitcher,  or  the  like,  for  forty- 
eight  hour.s,  often  (baking  the  liquor  about,  then  drain  out  the  wine, 
and  mix  both  the  water  and  it  together,  which  may  be  kept  in  a 
done  bottle,  and  a  pint  of  it  milk-warm  be  given  to  the  horfe  every 
morning  and  evening. 

Many  horfes  have  been  tapped  for  the  dropfy  with  great  fuccefs, 
for  the  fit  nation  in  which  a  horfe  dands,  very  much  favours  the  dif— 
filiation  of  the  water  through  the  orifice;  but  where  you  do  not. 
chufe  to  tap  your  horfe  for  this  diforder,  you  may  give  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purge: 

A  purge  for  the  dropfy.  Take  aloes  one  ounce,'  gamboge  one 
dram,  powdered  faffron  two  drams,  cloves  and  nutmegs  each  one 
dram,  oil  of  anlfeed  lixty  drops,  jvith  a  fufficient  quantity  of  buck¬ 
thorn  to  make.it  into  a  ball. 

Whilft  vour  horle  is  trader  hands  for  cure,  you  fhould  obferve 
that  his  food  is  of  the  belt  and  mod  nouiilhing  kind,  and  that  he 
drinks  as  fparingiv  as.  poffible. 

As  the  horfe  advances  towards  recovery,  you  may  give  him  the 
following 

Strengthening,  drink.  Take  gentian  root  and  zedoary  of  each  four 
ounces,  camomile  flowers  and  the  tops  of  centaury  of  each  two- 
handfuls,  jefuit’s  bark  powdered  two  ounces,  juniper  berries  four 
ounces,  tilings  of  iron  halt  a  pound  ;  infufe  thefe  in  two  gallons  of 
ale  for  a  week,  now  and  then  (baking  the  veffel,  and  give  him  a  pint 
every  morning  and  night,  and  let  him  fad  two  hours  after  it. 

XXIII.  Df orders  of  the  Eyes. 

Thefe  arife  from  external  and  internal  caufes,  and  from  natural 
weaknefs.  When  fuch  diforders  proceed  from  external  caufes,  as 
blows,  bites,  Sec.  attended  with  a  fwelling  o'  the  lid  and  running, 
you  fhould  apply  a  fponge  dipped  in  vinegar  and  fpring  water  to  the 
part ;  if  it  is  much  fwelled,  he  fhould  be  bled,  and  a  poultice  of 
roaded  apples  applied  over  the  part  affedted,  and  either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  wadies  may  be  uled  after  the  fwelling  is  fubfkled  : 

A  cooling  eye  water.  Take  of  fugar  of  lead  two  drams,  white  vi¬ 
triol  half  an  ounce,  diffolve  thefe  in  a  pint  of  fpring  water  ;  to  which 
may  occafipnolly  be  added  when  the  rheum  is  very  great,  and  inflam¬ 
mation  removed,  hall  an  ounce  of  powder  of  tutty. 

A  repelling  e)g  water,  l  ake  two  drams  of  rofe  buds,  infufe  them 
in  halt  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  when  cold,  pour  off  the  infufion,  and 
add  to  it  twenty- five  grains  of  fngar  of  lead. 

The  mode  of  ufing  the  above  waters  is  this:  let  the  eye  and  eye¬ 
lid  be  bathed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  a  clean  fponge  dipped 
in  this  wafh. 

Dr.  Bracken  preferibes  the  following  white  eye  water  as  efficacious 
in  many  inftances: 

A  white  eye  water.  Take  roch  alum  and  white  vitriol  each  one 
ounce,  burn  them  to  a  white  mafs  upon  a  clean  fire-fhovel  ;  when 
this  is  done,  powde.  them,  and  mix  them  with  three  pints  of  boiling 
water;  to  this  may  be  added  of  lapis  calaminaris  finely  powdered 
one  ounce. 

Wounds  in  the  eye  may  be  drefled  with  honey  of  rofes  alone,  or 
with  a  little  fugar  of  lead  mixed  with  it,  and  about  an  eighth  part  of 
tindfureof  myrrh,  or  the  following  ointment : 

Omtmerrt  for  wounds  in  the  eye.  Take  of  ointment  of  tutty  one 
ounce,  honey  ot  rofes  two  diams,  white  vitriol  burnt  one  ferupie, 
mix  thefe.  coid,  and  apply  them  a  littie  warmed  with  a  feather  be¬ 
tween  the  eye-1  ids;  morning  and  Evening,  for  fome  time,  and  wafh 
his  eye  at  noon  with  a  littie  warmed  milk  and  a  fponge. 

If  the  horfe  is  flefhy,  and  of  a  grofs  conditution,  bleeding  fhould 
be  repeated  ;  his  diet  diould  be  Raided  bran,  avoiding  for  fome  days 
beans,  oats,  or  'any  thing  haul  to  chew,  as  this  will  affect  his  eye, 
efpeciallv  if  it  is  much  inflamed. 

Moon-eyed  horfes  are  (ubje&  to  cataracts.  When  the  eye  is  ne¬ 
ver  (hut  up,  or  doled,  and  when  the  eyes  appear  funk  and  perifhing, 
it  frequently  happens  that  one  will  be  lod,  if  not  both  of  them. 
The  mod  pronuling  ligns  of  recovery  are,  when  the  attacks  come 
more  feldom,  and  they  leave  the  globe  plump  and  full,  as  well  as  the 
corner  clear  and  tranfparcnt. 

During  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  the  cooling  regimen  fhould 
be  obferved,  ant!  you  may  give  him  uaily  two  ounces  of  nitre  made 
into  a  ball  with  honey.  The  fwelling  of  the  lid  may  be  bathed  with 
a  fponge  dipt  in  lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together  in  equal 
quantities.  The  following  ph)  lie  may  likewife  be  given : 
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Recipe  fcr  a  purge.  Take  cream  of  tartar  and  lenitive  ele&uary  of 
each  four  ounces,  Glauber  falts  three  ounces,  and  fyrup  of  buck¬ 
thorn  two  ounces. 

XXIV.  Farcin,  Farcy,  or  Fashions. 

The  farcin  is  a  creeping  ulcer,  and  the  muff  loathfome,  (linking, 
and  filthy  difeafe,  that  a  horfe,  and  even  oxen,  can  be  affe£ted  with. 

It  proceeds  from  corrupt  blood  engendered  in  the  body  by  over 
heats  and  colds,  and  begins  firff  with  hard  knots  and  pultuies,  which 
at  length  overrun  the  horfe’s  whole  body.  It’s  origin  is  commonly 
in  a  vein,  or  near  fume  matter  vein,  which  feeds  and  nourilbes  the 
difeafe. 

Sometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  fpur-galling,  with  rutty  fpurs,  fnaf- 
fle-bit,  or  the  bite  of  another  horfe  infected  with  the  fame  difeafe  ; 
it  being  of  an  infectious  nature.  ' 

For  the  cure,  firft  bleed  the  horfe  well ;  then  take  oil  of  bay  and 
tuphorbium  mixed  together,  and  anoint  the  knots  with  it ;  or  bathe 
the  place  with  the  (tale  of  an  ox  or  cow,  and  the  herb  called  lion’s 
foot,  all  boiled  together.  Some  apply  tallow  and  horfe-dung,  burft 
the  knots  with  a  hot  iron,  or  vvafh  the  fore  with  fait,  vinegar,  alum, 
verdigris,  green  copperas,  and  gun-powder,  boiled  in  chamber-ley. 
Others  again  anoint  the  fores  with  a  fafve  made  of  a  pennyworth  of 
tar,  two  pennyworth  of  white  mercury,  and  two  handfuls  of  pigeons’ 
dung. 

This  diftemper  being  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  attending  the  blood-veflels,  mutt  neceffarily  require  large 
bleeding,  particularly  where  the  horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  of 
blood.  This  always  checks  the  beginning  of  a  farcy,  but  is  of  lmall 
fervice  afterwards  ;  and  if  a  horfe  is  low  in  flefh,  the  lofs  of  too  much, 
biood  fometimes  proves  injurious.  After  bleeding,  let  the  horfe  have 
four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  lenitive  electuary  ;  which  may 
be  given  every  other  day  for  a  week,  to  cool  the  blood,  and  open  the 
body  ;  and  then  give  nitre  three  ounces  a  day,  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ;  and  anoint  the  buds  and  fwdlings  with  the  following  oint¬ 
ment  twice  a  day. 

“  Take  ointment  of  alder  four  ounces,  oil  of  turpentine  two 
ounces,  fugar  of  lead  half  an  ounce,  white  vitriol  powdered  two 
drams;  mix  together  in  a  gally-pot.  ” 

The  buds  fometimes  by  this  method  are  difperfed,  leaving  only 
little  bald  fpots.  which  the  hair  foon  covers  again.  When  they 
break  and'  run,  if  the  matter  be  thick  and  well  digefted,  they  will 
foon  be  well  :  but  in  order  to  confirm  the  cure,  and  to  difperfe  fome 
little  lumps,  which  often  remain  for  fome  time  on  the  (kin  without 
hair,  give  the  liver  of  antimony  (or  a  month  ;  two  ounces  a  day  for 
a  fortnight,  and  then  one  a  day  for  the  other  fortnight;  by  following 
this  method,  a  farcy ,  which  affedts  only  the  fmall  veffels,  may  be 
Hopped  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  foon  after  totally  eradicated. 

When  the  farcin  affedts  the  larger  blood-veffels,  the  cure  is  more 
difficult;  but  let  it  always  be  attempted  early;  therefore,  on  the 
plate,  thigh,  or  neck  veins  appearing  chorded,  bleed  immediately  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  apply  the  following  to  the  chorded  vein  : 

“  Take  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  bottle  fix  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol 
three  ounces  ;  drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  oil  of  turpentine  by 
little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the  bottle  will  burft  ;  when  it  has  done 
ftnoaking,  drop  in  more  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fo  on  till  all  is  mixed.” 

This  mixture  is  one  of  the  beft  univerfals  in  a  beginning  farcy; 
but  where  it  is  feated  in  loofe  flettiy  parts,  as  flanks  or  belly,  equal 
parts  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  turpentine  are  necettary. 

Rub  the  parts  firft  with  a  woollen  cloth;  and  then  apply  fome  of 
the  mixture  over  the  buds,  and  where-ever  there  is  any  fwelling, 
twice  a  day.  Give  the  cooling  phyfic  every  other  day,  and  then 
three  ounces  of  nitre  every  day  for  fome  time.  This  method  mutt 
be  continued  till  the  buds  digeft,  and  the  chord  dilfolves;  and  when 
the  fores  run  plentifully,  the  matter  digefts  well,  and  the  lips  and 
edges  are  no  ways  thick  or  callous,  you  may  expedt  a  fpeedy  reco¬ 
very  ;  yet  to  confirm  the  cure,  and  prevent  a  relapfe,  give  the  liver  of 
antimony  or  crude  antimony,  as  before  directed;  and  to  heal  the 
fores  and  fmooth  the  (kin,  drefs  with  bees-wax  and  oil. 

Wc  read,  in  Phil.  Tranfa&ions,  of  a  horfe  being  cured  of  this 
difeafe  by  hemlock.  The  difeovery  was  accidental  ;  the  matter  of 
the  horfe  riding  near  a  place  where  hemlock  grew  abundantly,  fuf- 
fered  his  horfe  to  eat  greedily  of  it,  and  he  became  better  from  that 
time,  and  in  a  few  days  was  wholly  cured.  We  generally  efteem 
hemlock  a  poifon;  but  befide  this  proof  of  it  s  falutary  effeft,  it  is 
well  known  that  it’s  feeds  are  eaten  by  fome  birds,  particularly  by 
the  buftards,  in  very  great  quantities,  without  any  harm. 


XXV.  Fevers. 

The  general  fymptoms  of  a  fever  are  great  rettleflhefs,  the  horfe’s 
ranging  from  one  end  of  his  rack  to  the  other,  his  flanks  beat,  his 
eves  are  red  and  inflamed,  his  tongue  parched  and  dry,  his  breath  is 
hot  and  fmells  ftrong,  helofes  his  appetite,  nibbles  his  hay,  and  fre¬ 
quently  fuiells  to  the  ground  ;  the  whole  body  is  hotter  than  or  1- 
nary,  he  dungs  often,  though  but  little  at  a  time,  ufua  ly  hard  and  in 
fmall  bits;  he  dales  with  difficulty,  and  his  urine  is  high  coloured ; 
he  Teems  to  third,  but  drinks  little  at  a  time  and  often,  ana  his  pulle 
beats  full  and  hard. 

The  above  are  the  general  fymptoms  of  a  fever,  but  t.iere  are  par¬ 
ticular  ones  which  mutt  be  attended  to. 

The  putrid  fever  is  of  a  more  complicated  and  irregular  nature 
than  the  former;  in  this  cafe,  the  fever  is  flow,  with  langu.fhmg 
and  great  depreffions :  his  eyes  look  moift  and  languid,  he  moves  his 
laws  in  a  feeble  and  loofe  manner,  with  an  unpleafant  grating  of  his 
teeth,  and  many  other  fymptoms  which  attend  a  «  dangerous 
The  i nterm itti ng  fever  is  known  by  a  coldnefs  and  ffi’vering,  with 
great  indifpofition  to  aftion,  followed  by  great  beat  and  third,  end¬ 
ing  with  a  plentiful  fweat ;  when  all  this  is  over,  the  horfe  feeus  am 
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performs  any  exercife,  as  if  free  fro  n  difeafe,  until  a  fecond  fit 
attacks  him. 

In  all  fevers  bleeding  is  necettary,  according  to  the  ftrength  ar.d 
condition  of  the  horfe ;  their  diet  fhould  be  fealded  bran,  given  in 
imall  quantities.  ^  Pick  your  hay,  and  put  about  an  handful  at  a 
time  into  the  rack,  which  will  encourage  him  to  eat  it,  and  let  his 
water  be  a  little  warmed.  The  following  recipes  may  he  applied 
-  r  ,  nr  ft  ft  age  of  fevers,  and  when  the  fymptoms  correfpond  with 
thole  laid  down  under  fevers  in  general : 

A  opening  fever-ball.  ake  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  with 

the  fame  quantity  of  lenitive  eledtuary  ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball  with 
wheat  flour,  and  give  him  half  one  morning  and  half  the  next ;  or  if 
he  is  not  eafy  to  purge,  divide  it  into  balls  ot  a  proper  lize,  and  give 
him  the  whole  of  it  for  one  dofe. 

An  opening  fever-drink.  Diffolve  four  ounces  of  Glauber  fairs, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  to  which  you  may  add  two  drams  of  powder  of  jalap. 

The  following  clyfter  maybe  thrown  up  every  morning : 

Emollient  cly fur  for  a  fever.  .Boil  in  three  quarts  of  water  two 
handfuls  of  marfhmallows  and  one  of  camomile  flowers,  and  one 
ounce  of  fennel  feeds ;  let  them  boil  till  they  are  reduced  to  two 
quarts,  then  ttrain  them  off,  and  add  four  ounces  of  treacle  and  a 
pint  of  linfeed  oil. 

In  a  putrid  fever  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  fhould  be  taken 
away,  and  repeated  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength.  After  this  you 
may  give  him  the  following  drink  : 

1  The  putrid  fever  drink.  Dittolve  one  ounce  of  fnake  root,  three 
drams  of  faffron,  aud  the  fame  quantity  of  camphire  in  a  little  fpirits 
of  w  ine  ;  then  take  an  handful  of  balm,  ditto  of  fage,  ditto  of  camo¬ 
mile  flowers,  liquorice  root  diced  half  an  ounce,  and  three  ounces  of 
nitre  ;  infufe  thefe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  when  cold 
(train  them  off,  and  lqueeze  into  it  three  lemons;  this  mutt  be  i'weet- 
ened  with  honey,  and  the  firft  part  of  the  recipe  added  to  it.  A 
pint  of  the  above  very  effacious  drink  fhould  be  given  him  four 
times  a  day.  ; 

Should  the  fever  increafe  rather  than  ditniniffi,  after  giving  him 
the  above  drink,  you  mutt  give  him  the  following  ball : 

The  putrid  fever  ball.  Take  of  fnake  root  powdered,  myrrh  and 
contrayerva  root  each  two  drams,  Venice  treacle  half  an  ounce,  and 
fivffron  one  dram;  make  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,  which  ihould 
be  given  him  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Another  putrid  fever  drink.  Take  of  liquorice  root  fficed  one 
ounce,  faffron  two  drams,  contrayerva  and  fnake  root  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  infufe  thefe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  clofe  covered  for 
two  hours,  drain  off  and  add  half  a  pint  of  dlflilled  vinegar,  four 
ounces  of  fpirits  of  wine  wherein  half  an  ounce  of  camphire  is  dif- 
folved,  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle;  give  a  pint  of  this  drink 
every  fix  hours. 

If  th c  fever  fhould  be  brought  to  an  intermitting  one,  which  is  a 
very  defirable  circumftance,  (for  that  forebodes  a  cure,  efpecially  if 
eruptions  and  fweliings  on  the  leg  Ihould  enfue,  and  this  denotes  a 
fpeedy  termination  of  the  diftemper)  you  may  then  give  him  the 
following 

Recipe  for  an  intermitting  fever.  Take  one  ounce  of  jefuit’s  bark, 
to  which  you  may  add  two  drams  of  elixir  of  virriol;  make  thefe 
into  a  ball  with  either  treacle  or  honey,  and  give  it  him.  when  the 
coat  is  off. 

His  diet  fhould  be  fealded  bran,  given  in  fmall  quantities ;  which 
if  he  refufes,  let  him  have  dry  bran  fprinkled  with  water:  put  a 
handful  of  picked  hay  into  the  rack,  which  a  horfe  will  often  eat 
when  he  will  touch  nothing  elfe;  his  water  need  not  be  much 
warmed,  but  fhould  be  given  often  and  in  fmall  quantities:  his 
clothing  fhould  be  moderate;  too  much  heat  and  weight  on  a  horfe 
being  improper  in  a  fever ,  which  fcarce  ever  goes  off  in  critical 
fweats  (as  thofe  in  the  human  body  terminate),  but  by  ftrong  per- 
fpiration. 

XX  VL  Fistula. 

A  fiftula  is  a  kind  of  pipe,  but  it’s  common  ufe  is  to  fignify  ulcers 
that  lie  deep,  and  ouze  out  their  matter  through  long,  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  paffages,  which  is  generally  thin,  and  commonly  called  an  ichor. 

A  'fiftula  is  often  occafioned  by  the  bad  healing  of  a  wound,  and 
fometimes  from  a  cruffi  from  the  faddle. 

The  beft  method  of  cure  is,  to  fearch  the  wound  with  a  leaden 
probe  that  will  eafily  bend,  and  if  the  cavity  lies  in  any  part  which 
can  eafily  be  opened,  it  fhould  be  done  fo  even  the  whole  length  of 
it.  After  the  cavitv  is  quite  open,  you  muft  feel  with  your  finger 

Ifor  the  horny  fubftances ;  for  the  difeharge  from  thefe  old  wounds 
forms  itfelf  into  hard  knots,  which  muft  be  taken  away  with  a 
knife ;  which  done,  you  may  apply  the  following  water: 

The  fiftula  water.  Take  corrofive  fublimate  two  drams,  and  put 
it  into  a  pint  of  ftrong  lime  water  ;  let  thefe  be  ftirred  frequently 
together  for  fome  days,  then  pour  off  what  is  clear,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  fpirits  of  wine.  W  ith  this  water  the  wound  may  be 

waftied  every  day  for  a  week.  ,  r 

The  wound  ihould  be  dreffed  once  or  twice  a  day  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ,  ,  , 

Fiftula  ointment.  Take  turpentine  half  a  pound,  tar  two  pounds, 
honey  fix  ounces,  ten  yolks  of  eggs  ;  the  turpentine,  tar,  and  honey 
ihould  be  melted  together  over  a  ilow  fire  ;  when  it  has  itood  till  it 
is  milk  warm,  you  muft  flir  in  an  ounce  of  the  beft  French  verdi¬ 
gris  in  fine  powder,  and  fee  that  it  is  well  mixed,  otherwife  it  will 
fink  to  the  bottom. 

XXVII.  Bloody  Flux. 

The  bloody  flux  is  a  profufion  of  bilious  juices,  which  being  dif- 
charged  from  the  fweetbread  and  gall-bladder,  caufe  an  irritation 
and  treat  Quantity  of  blood  to  flow  timber.  When  there  is  blood 
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difcharged  by  the  guts,  the  following  powder  may  be  given  in  warm 
port  wine: 

Recipe/^  the  cure  of  the  Bloody  Flux.  Take  cinnamon 
and  tormentil  root  of  each  half  an  ounce,  faffron  and  cochineal  of 
each  two  drams,  three  ounces  of  powdered  oyfter  fhells,  contrayerva 
root  and  Virginia  fnake  root,  of  each  one  ounce. 

When  thefe  are  all  well  powdered,  it  i$  a  fufficient  quantity  for 
fix  oapers ;  two  of  which  may  be  given  him  every  day  in  warm  wine. 
Keep  him  well  covered,  and  give  him  no  hay  for  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  drink. 

In  fome  cafes  of  the  bloody  flux  a  clyfler  is  neceflary ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  is  well  contrived  where  the  cafe  is  within  the  reach  of  it. 

"Recipe  for  a  clyfier  to  he  given  ahorfe  who  has  the  Bloody 
Flux.  Take  a  quart  of  old  forge  water,  boil  in  it  four  ounces  of 
oak  bark,  two  ounces  of  tormentil  root,  pomegranate  flowers  and 
red  rofe  buds  dried  of  each  an  handful,  and  to  the  drained  decodion 
add  three  ounces  of  diafeordium,  one  once  of  mithridate,  and  half  a 
dram  of  opium. 

XXVIII.  Fractures. 

Fraflures  are  fo  various  and  fo  complex,  and  fo  many  technical 
terms  mud  be  ufed  in  their  description,  which  we  mean  as  much  as 
poflible  to  avoid,  becaufe  unintelligible  to  common  readers ;  alfo  it  is 
fo  difficult  to  afeertain  the  true  date  of  a  frafture  in  any  part,  with¬ 
out  fome  knowledge  of  the  chirurgical  art  ;  we  would  therefore, 
in  this  indance,  refer  the  reader  to  the  mod  experienced/amVr  he 
can  procure,  rather  than  trud  his  own  judgment,  notwithdanding 
the  helps  he  might  obtain  from  this  work. 

XXIX.  Giggs. 

Giggs  are  little  Swellings  on  the  inlide  of  the  mouth  or  palate, 
which  are  cured  if  taken  in  time  by  Hitting  them  open  with  a  knife, 
and  wathing  the  wounds  with  fait  and  vinegar;  but  if  they  are  neg¬ 
lected,  they  will  degenerate  into  the  cankers. 

XXX.  Glanders. 

A  filthy  difeafe  in  a  horfe,  confiding  in  a  corrupt  flimy  matter, 
running  from  the  nofe,  of  a  different  colour  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  malignity,  or  as  the  infedion  has  been  of  a  fhorter  or  longer 
continuance ;  being  white,  yellow,  green,  or  black,  Sometimes 
tinged  with  blood. 

Authors  aferibe  it  to  various  caufes.  After  it  has  been  of  fo  long 
(landing,  that  the  matter  is  of  a  blackiffi  colour,  which  is  ufually  in 
it’s  lad  dage,  they  fuppofe  it  to  come  from  the  fpine  ;  and  hence 
they  call  it  th  e  mourning  of  the  chine. 

Kernels  and  knots  are  ufually  felt  under  the  caul  in  this  diforder;and 
as  thefe  grow  bigger  and  more  inflamed,  fo  the  glanders  increafemore. 

M.  La  Fofle,  farrier  to  the  king  of  France,  has  diflinguifhed 
feven  different  kinds  of  glanders,  four  of  which  are  incurable.  The 
firft  proceeds  from  ulcerated  lungs,  the  purulent  matter  of  which 
comes  up  the  trachea,  and  is  difcharged  through  the  nodrils,  like  a 
whitifh  liquor,  appearing  Sometimes  in  lumps  and  grumes  :  the  fe- 
cond  is  a  wafting  humour,  that  ufually  feizes  horfes  at  the  decline  of 
a  difeafe  caufed  by  too  hard  labour,  and  proceeds  from  the  lungs  : 
the  third  is  a  malignant  difeharge,  which  Sometimes  attends  the 
strangles,  falls  upon  the  lungs,  and  is  difcharged  at  the  nodrils  : 
thefourthlis  when  an  acrimonious  humour  in  the  farcy  feizes  thefe 
parts  :  the  fifth  arifes  from  a  horfe’s  taking  cold  :  the  Sixth  is  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  (trangles,  which  Sometimes  vents  itfelf  at  the  noflril : 
the  Seventh,  or  real  glanders ,  is  that  above  deferibed.  For  the  cure 
of  the  glanders,  Mortimer  gives  the  following  recipe :  Take  a  pint  of 
children’s  chamber-lye,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  half  a  pint 
of  white-wine  vinegar;  four  ounces  of  flour  of  brimflone,  half  a 
handful  of  rue  ;  boil  this  compofition  till  it  comes  to  a  pint,  and  give 
it  to  the  horfe  falling,  and  let  him  fad  after-it  fix  hours  from  meat, 
and  twelve  from  water. 

When  the  difeafe  is  inveterate,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  the 
operation  of  trepanning,  which  M.  La  Fofle  performed  on  three 
horfes,  two  of  which  difcharged  from  one  noflril  only,  and  the  third 
from  both:  he  trepanned  the  twofird  on  that  fide  of  the  head  which 
was  affeded,  and  the  other  on  both  lides,  and  found  that  the  wound 
and  perforation  filled  up  with  gopd  flefh  in  twenty-fix  days,  and  the 
horfes  differed  no  inconvenience  from  the  operation.  The  method 
of  performing  this  operation  will  be  underftood  by  means  of  fg.  2. 
Plate  17.  and  the  following  explication:  B,  B,  are  two  lines  re¬ 
presenting  the  bounds  of  the  cerebellum,  or  back  part  of  the  brain, 
which  commences  from  the  line  D.  C  C  is  a  line,  where  the  Supe¬ 
rior  part  6f  the  Sinus  frontalis  commences,  together  with  a  view  of 
the  bottom  of  the  Sinus,  terminating  between  the  lines  D  and  E, 
where  appears  a  fubdance  in  form  of  a  pear,  which  is  the  os 
cthmoides,  or  fieve-like  bone,  through  which  the  olfadory  nerves 
pafs,  communicating  fenfibility  to  the  pituitary  membrane.  E  re¬ 
presents  the,  beginning  of  the  maxillary  Sinus,  terminating  at  M: 
the  (hading  Space  between  thefe  lines  reprefents  the  great  cavities. 
F  is  a  bony  partition,  Separating  this  Sinus  into  two  parts  that  have 
no  communication;  of  which  partitions  there  are  Sometimes  two, 
represented  by  F  and  G.  Some  horfes  have  neither  of  thefe.  N 
fbews  the  place  of  the  cornets  or  horns;  O,  the  redoublings;  P, 
their  middle  part ;  Q_,  the  lower  part  of  them ;  and  M,  the  bony 
pipe  or  canal  which  guards  the  maxillary  nerve:  A  A  is  the  feptum 
narium,  dividing  the  nofe  from  top  to  bottom,  and  feparating  the 
two  noflrils ;  L  thews  the  place  where  the  trepan  lhould  be  applied, 
vffien  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  th c  glanders  is  fpread  into  the 
frontal  finus ;  E  is  the  place  where  it  lhould  be  applied  to  clcanfe  the 
maxillary  linus,  though  the  round  fpot  between  D  and  E  is  prefer¬ 
able,  becaufe  one  orifice  in  this  place  will  Serve  to  walh  al^the  parts, 
both  above  and  below,  with  one  injedion.  H  Ihews  the  place  where 
another  perforation  lhould  be  made,  as  a  drain  for  difeharging  the 
foul  matter  walhed  away  by  the  injection  ;  and  this  hole,  kept  open 
by  a  hollow  ieaden  pipe  v*oiild,  in  all  recent  cafes,  be  lufficient. 

I  reprefents  the  injection  thrown  in  by  the  fyringe,  which  flows  out 
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by  the  orifice  and  the  noPtrii  K  ;  and,  during  this  part, of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  nodrils  lhould  be  held  dole.  If  there  lhould  be  two  bones 
in  the  maxillary  finus,  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  to  pierce  through 
both,  with  a  (liletto  or  fharp-pointed  tuck,  as  in  the  figure.  The 
trepan  Should  be  directed  towards  the  interior  part  of  the  nofe,  to 
prevent  it’s  being  obllruded  by  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  R  is  the  tre¬ 
pan,  S  the  handle  w  hich  turns  it,  and  T  the  Saw-part  to  be  applied 
to  the  bone.  The  Surgeon’s  trephine  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  this 
operation  ;  but  before  the  inflrument  is  applied,  a  circular  piece  of 
the  1km,  of  about  the  fize  of  half  a  crown,  lhould  be  hrll  cut  off 
with  the  membrane  which  covers  the  bone.  The  fyringe  lhould  be 
large  enough  to  contain  half  a  pint  of  injedion.  The  injedion  fird 
ufed  lhould  be  of  a  deterlive  nature,  as  a  decodion  of  birth-wort, 
gentian,  and  centaury,  to  a  quart  o!  winch  may  be  added  two  ounces 
of  Egyptiacum  and  tindure  of  myrrh  ;  and  when  the  difeharge  abates, 
and  the  matter  becomes  of  a  thick  confidence  of  white  colour,  this 
injedion  may  be  changed  for  barley-water,-  honey  of  rofes",  and 
tindture  of  myrrh ;  and  for  completing  the  cure,  Bates’s  alum-water, 
or  a  lolution  of  colcothar,  vitriol,  lapis  medicamentofus,  and  fuch 
like,  in  lime  water,  will  ferve  to  dry  up  the  moillure,  and  to  redore 
the  tone  of  the  relaxed  glands.  For  this  prupofe,  Dr.  Bracken  re¬ 
commends  the  following  mixture  :  take  of  aium  and  white  vitriol, 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces ;  calcine  them  in  a  crucible;  when 
cold,  powder  the  calx,  and  mix  it  with  a  gallon  of  lime-water  and 
a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  decant  the  mixture  clear  for  ufe.  The  per¬ 
forations  that  are  made  in  this  operation  lhould  be  kept  open,  after 
the  ufe  of  the  injedlion,  by  fitting  to  the  upper  one  a  piece  of  cork 
waxed  over,  and  a  hollow  leaden  tent  to  the  lower,  through  which 
there  will  be  a  condant  drain’ of  matter  from  the  finufes  ;  °and  both 
may  be  fecured  by  a  proper  bandage.  The  growth  of  thefleih  lhould 
be  alfo  checked  by  rubbing  with  caudic  medicines,  or  applying  the 
adual  cautery.  T.  he  cure  will  be  expedited,  by  giving  every  day  a 
quart  or  three  pints  of  a  drong  decodion  of  guaiacum  chips,  by 
purging  at  proper  intervals,  and  putting  a  rowel  into  the  horfe  s 
chelt:  and  il  thefe  fail,  mercurials  may  beadminidered  with  the 
phyljc,  and  the  alterative  powders  with  lime-water  may  be  given  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

The  following  remedy  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded,  in  fifty  cafes  out 
of  lixty,  for  curing  the  glanders ,  without  trepanning,  Keep  the 
horfe  a  day  or  two  with  fmall  quantities  of  choice  hay,  and  Raided 
bran  ;  then  blow  up  his  nodrils  as  much  aflarabacca,  in  fine  powder, 
as  will  lie  on  a  fix-pence,  evening  and  morning,  giving  him  for 
drink  fmall  lime-water  during  four  or  five  days  ;  then  boil  two 
ounces  of  elecampane  roots  in  a  quart  of  milk,'  till  they  mix,  and 
give  it  once  a’day  during  three  or  four  days  more  ;  then  boil  two 
handfuls  of  the  white  mofs  that  grows  on  oaken  pales,  in  two  quarts 
of  milk,  till  one  is  confirmed  ;  drain  it  and  fqueeze  the  mofs,  and 
give  the  milkjuft  warm  :  repeat  this  for  four  or  five  days.  About  an 
hour  after  the  horfe  has  had  his  drink  each  day,  take  a  piece  of  fweet 
butter,  about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  about  hall  an  ounce  of  brimdone 
finely  powdered,  and  work  them  well  together ;  then  take  two  clean 
goole  feathers,  as  long  as  they  can  be  procured,  and  make  a  hole  in 
each  of  the  quill  ends,  in  which  fallen  two  long  threads  ;  then 
anoint  the  feathers  well  with  the  mixture,  and  roll  them  ip  dry  flour 
of  brimflone  :  open  the  hoife’s  nodrils,  and  thrud  the  feathers  up 
into  his  head,  fadening  the  threads  to  the  top  of  his  head,  to  prevent 
their  dropping  out  :  ride  him  an  hour  or  two  morning  and  evening, 
and  let  him  band  half  an  hour  after  he  returns  to  the  ftable  before  the 
feathers  are  taken  out :  purfue  this  courfe  eight  or  nine  days,  bath¬ 
ing  his  head  with  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
fining  his  head  over  a  tub  of  hot  grains,  that  he  may  breathe  the 
beam.  A  rowel  may  prevent  a  relapfe. 

XXXI.  Gonorrhoea. 

The  gonorrhoeay  or  mattering  of  the  yard,  arifes  mod  commonly 
from  being  too  high  fed  and  too  little  worked  ;  if  this  is  the  cafe  in 
young  horfes,  and  he  thrufts  his  yard  againdhis  belly,  you  mud  either 
geld  him,  or  let  him  have  mares;  and  thelatterwe  would  recommend, 
as  being  the  mod  natural.  * 

It  will  fometimes  happen,  that  when  a  horfe  has  been  covering 
feveral  mares,  his  yard  will  be  over-heated,  in  which  cafe  it  will 
often  happen,  that  the  Ikin  is  fretted  off ;  the  following  ointment 
will  be  of  fervice  in  this  cafe : 

Ointment  fora  horfe  s  yard  when  fore.  Take  Venice  turpentine  two 
ounces,  honey  of  rofes  one  ounce,  and  two  yolks  of  eggs  ;  let  thefe 
be  birred  well  together,  and  applied  moderately  warm,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  with  a  fmall  bunch  of  feathers  tied  together. 

If  only  an  inflammation  is  the  confequence  of  the  horfe’s  fre¬ 
quently  covering  mares,  the  following  water  will  be  of  fervice  : 

Water  for  a  horfe's  yard  when  inflamed  Take  half  an  ounce  of 
fugar  of  lead,  and  one  quart  of  lime  water  ;  dip  a  piece  of  fpunge 
in  this  mixture,  and  apply  it  milk-warm. 

XXXII.  Gravel  in  the  Feet,  or  Sand- Cracks. 

If  your  horfe  is  gravelled  in  the  foie,  it  may  be  difeovered  by  ufing 
the  pincers  moderately.  The  gravel  moflly  follows  the  nail  holes, 
and  when  thefe  pafs  too  near  the  quick,  it  is  then  fuch  fort  of  matter 
gets  in  and  corrupts,  and  he  may  b &  gravelled  from  his  heels  being 
pared  too  thin.  After  you  have  got  out  all  the  gravel,  you  may  heal 
the  place  with  the  following  ointment  : 

Ointment  for  the  gravel  in  the  feet.  Take  common  turpentine  and 
bees  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  frefli  butter  clarified  one  pound, 
French  verdigris  in  fine  powder  one  ounce  and  an  half,  and  four 
ounces  of  honey. 

If  the  gravel  lie  deep,  or  through  the  foie  of  the  foot,  it  may  be 
told  by  tracing  it  with  thedrawing  knife.  In  this  cafe  the  foie  mull 
be  drawn.  The  coffin  bone  is  fometimes  affeded,  and  then  you 
had  better  cauterife  it.  The  following  tindure  lhould  be  applied, 
and  a  pledget  of  the  above  ointtaent  bound  over  it : 

'Tincture  for  the  grave!  in  the  feet.  Take  tindure  of  euphrobium 
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two  drams,  anci  tinflure  of  myrrh  and  aloes  half  an  ounce;  mix  them 
well  together,  and  apply  it  with  a  little  lint  to  the  bone  affe£led. 
XXXIII.  Gravel  Pains. 

Horfes  are  not  much  lnbje£l  to  the  gravel,  but  fome times  they 
will  be  troubled  with  it;  if  there  is  much  heat  and  pain,  he  lhould 
be  bled,  and  have  plenty  of  gum  arabic  water,  which  we  have  already 
given  a  recipe  for^  The  following  ciyfter  fhould  be  thrown  up  as 
warm  as  he  can  bear  it : 

Ciyjler  for  the  gravel.  Take  pellitory  of  the  wall  two  handfuls, 
mallows  and  marfhmallows,  of  each  three  handfuls,  boil  thefe  in  four 
quarts  of  water  to  three,  then  llraih  out  the  liquor,  and  add  three 
ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  dilfolved  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  oil 
of  anile-feed  two  drams,  oil  of  juniper  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each 
half  an  ounce.  Incorporate  the  oils  with  the  turpentine,  eggs,  and 
three  ounces  of  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  ;  when  mixed  together, 
adminifter  it  as  before  directed. 

XXXIV.  Grease. 

The  greafe  is  a  diforder  ariling  from  two  different  caufes,  either 
from  a  relaxation  in  the  veffels,  or  from  a  bad  difpofition  in  the  blood 
and  juices.  Where  it  confifts  only  in  the  relaxation  of  the  veffels, 
it  muff  be  treated  intirelyas  a  local  complaint.  Moderate  exercife, 
proper  drefling,  cleanlinefs  and  fome  external  application,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  his  fwelled  heels  fhould  be  conlfantly  cut  clofe, 
and  always  wafhed  clean  with  foap-fuds,  or  with  the  following 
repelling  wafh : 

A  repellent  wajh  for  the  greafe.  Take  of  oil  of  verjuice,  or  ftrong 
white  wine  vinegar  fix  ounces,  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  a  glafs  of 
water  one  ounce,  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces,  and  diffolve 
in  it  half-  an  ounce  of  camphire  :  mix  thefe  together,  and  {hake 
the  bottle  when  ufed. 

Poultices  will  be  found  neceffary  when  the  heels  are  cracked  ;  in 
this  cafe  great  cleanlinefs  mud  be  obferved,  and  frequent  wafhing, 
that  there  may  be  no  lodgment  of  the  offenfive  matter.  The  poul¬ 
tice  fhould  confift  of  proper  quantities  of  hog’s  lard,  common  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  oatmeal*  boiled  up  in  ftrong  beer  grounds. 

If  the  greafe  arifes  from  an  internal  difeafe,  you  muft  bleed  him, 
and  frequently  give  him  the  following  diuretic  ball.  Nitre  is  very 
neceffary  in  this  diforder,  but  above  all,  becaafe  the  moft  efficacious, 
we  would  advife  you  to  turn  him  into  a  good  fait  marfh  for  two  or 
three  months ;  this,  being  a  very  powerful  alterative,  will  do  more 
than  all  the  medicines  you  can  adminifter. 

A  diuretic  bail  for  the  greafe.  Let  the  following  ingredient#  be  made 
into  a  ball,  and  given  him  in  the  quantity  of  about  two  ounces  every 
morning.  Take  of  yellow  refin  four  ounces,  fait  of  tartar  and 
fal-prunella  of  each  two  ounces,  Venice  foap  half  a  pound,  oil  of 
juniper  half  an  ounce.  As  prevention  is  the  belt  remedy  in  every 
difeafe,  we  will  juft  tell  the  reader  the  method  a  certain  farmer 
takes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greafe  in  his  waggon  horfes,  and, 
indeed,  with  all  his  others,  and  he  keeps  a  great  number.  In  the 
months  of  April  and  September,  he  always  mixes  a  pint  of  human 
urine  in  their  feeds  of  corn  twice  a  day  ;  this  will  be  rather  naufeous 
at  firft,  but  then  he  only  fprinkles  a  little  upon  it,  and  increafes  it 
by  degrees,  till  the  horfes  become  very  fond  of  it,  and  prefer  corn 
thus  mixed  to  any  other.  The  farmer  fays,  that  he  has  adopted 
this  method  for  twenty  years  paft,  and  that  he  never  knew  one  of 
them,  during  that  whole  period,  to  be  troubled  with  the  greafe. 

XXXV.  Molten  Grease. 

The  figns  of  the  molten  greafe ,  which  rarely  happens  but  to 
over  fat  horfes,  and  to  thofe  very  feldom,  are  a  fever,  reftleffnefs, 
ftarting,  &c.  and  he  will  difeharge  with  his  dung  a  fat  oily  matter; 
if  it  is  not  loon  flopped,  he  will  lofe  his  flefh.  He  lhould  be  bled 
plentifully,  and  rowel  led  immediately.  Emollient  clyfters  lhould 
be  given  to  abate  the  fever,  and  diffolve  cream  of  tartar,  or  nitre  in 
his  water,  which  lhould  be  given  warm.  The  following  alterative 
purge  lhould  be  repeated  once  a  week  for  two  months. 

An  alterative  purge  for  the  molten  greafe.  Take  diaphoretic  anti¬ 
mony  and  powder  of  myrrh  of  each  two  drams,  fuccotrine  aloes  fix 
drams,  and  gum  guaiacum  powdered  half  an  ounce ;  make  thefe 
into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

XXXVI.  Gutta  Serena. 

A  gutta  ferena  is  a  lofs  of  fight,  without  any  very  manifeft  defefl 
in  the  eye.  When  the  horfe  has  one,  he  will  raife  his  head,  as  if 
looking  at  the  light,  and  when  he  is  brought  out  ol  the  liable,  will 
lift  up  his  legs' higher  than  is  neceffary,  and  fet  them  down  as  if 
afraid  to  go  on.  External  injuries  are  frequently  the  caufe,  but 
fometimes  internal  ones.  Bleeding  lhould  be  ufed  it  the  horfe  is  able 
to  betir  it,  and  acourfe  of  mercurial  medicines,  which  will  effedft  a 
cure  if  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

XXXVII.  Head-Ach. 

The  figns  of  the  head-ach  in  a  horfe  are,  hanging  down  his  ears 
more  than  ordinary,  dropping  his  head,  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  wa¬ 
tering  eyes.  Bleeding  and  purging  lhould  be  firft  uled,  according 
to  the  horfe’s  ftrength,  and  if  thefe  will  not  avail,  he  lhould  be 
rowelled  in  different  places,  and  thefe  fhould  be  kept  running  tor  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Dr.  Bracken  recommends  the  herb  afarabacca,  to  be  dried  and 
powdered,  and  with  a  quill  blown  up  his  noftrils,  fo  that  it  may 
pals  a  good  way  into  his  brain;  this  will  perform  wonders  in  head¬ 
ache  and  diltempered  eyes  of  any  kind,  for  it  purges  the  brain,  and 
caufes  a  violent  running  at  the  nofe.  It  may  be  ufed  three  times  a 
week,  and  about  as  much  as  will  lie  upon  a  Ihilling  each  time.  The 
horfe’s  head  lhould  be  well  covered,  left  he  fhould  take  cold. 

,  XXXVIII.  Cracked  Heels. 

If  you  obferve  any  cracks  or  fcratches  upon  the  heels  of  the  horfe, 
and  any  running  proceeds  therefrom,  the  hair  lhould  be  dipt  clofe, 

•  as  well  to  prevent  the  colledion  of  any  matter  which  will  be  very 
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?ffnffVe’AS  t0  giV£  r°Pm  for  wafhing  out- the, dirt  or  gravel  whrh 
it  fuffered  to  remam  there,  will  increafe  the  diforder.  ’ 

Poulticing  is  the  bell  method  to  cure  cracked  heeff  and 
made  of  the  moft  fimple  materials.  We  believe  \t  will  ^eneralR 

Jhe  ^ 

ortbktdk"hhndiStyn’“iiC,nCS  >Vi"'  hard  and 

?  mukeJT  P°ultice  with  boiled  turnips  and  hog’s  lard 
mixta  with  a  handful  of  powdered  linfeed. 

The  digeftive  ointment  being  put  on  the  part  affeded,  with  this 
poultice  over  it,  will  promote  a  difeharge  and  take  down  the  fwell- 
>ng,  and  you  may  dry  it  up  with  the  drying  waff  preferred  for  corL 
AAAiA.  Hide-Bound.' 

rnn  ,lUrm,ayKknT  W!ie[\  3  h°rfe  is  by  his  Ikin  fetting 

too  clofe  to  his  ribs,  fo  that  you  can  hardly  raife  it  from  them  ;  he 

is  generally  coftive,  looks  lean,  and  out  of  condition.  It  arifes 

generally  from  having  too  much  dry  food,  and  from  hard  exercife 

1  he  moft  cooling  diet  fhould  be  given  him,  and  grafs  if  pollible. 

XL.  Hoof-Bound. 

A  horfe  may  be  faid  to  be  hoof  bound ,  when  his  heels  are  too 
narrow,  or  that  his  hoof  is  bound  up  and  drawn  together  by  wrinkles 
and  runs  lo  tight  round  the  inftep  that  the  foot  appears  like  a  balk 
1  he  belt  method  of  cure  is  to  cut  feveral  lines  from  the  coronet  to 
the  toe,  and  then  nil  them  up  with  pitch. 

XLI.  Compreffion  of  the  Hoof. 

This  happens  by  the  coronary  pulhing  againft  the  nut  bone 
upon  which  it  partly  moves,  which  takes  for  it’s  point  of  fupport 
the  upper  and  lore  part  of  the  foot-bone  compreffed  ;  the  nut  bone 
which  it  raifes,  and  which  pulhes  againft  the  back  iinews,  occafions 
this  finew  to  prels  the  flefhy  foie  againft  the  horny  one. 

The  confequence  of  this  compreffion  is*  that  an  inflammation  will 
extend  ltfelf  to  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  and  occalion  a  ftiff  joint 
and  fo  render  the  foot  ufelefs ;  fpeedy  preventatives  lhould  therefor* 
be  ufed. 

You  may  difeovar  ftrong  comprejjions  by  pulhing  the  thumb  upon 
the  coronet,  which  will  give  him  extreme  pain.  If  the  compreffion 
is  not  ftrong  and  violent,  this  method  will  not  difeover  it,  and  you 
muft  examine  his  foot,  pare  away  the  horny  foie  till  it  becomes 
flexible,  which  muft  be  done  as  near  the  frog  as  can  be,  the  tool 
mull  be  preffed,  and  if  the  horfe  is  then  ferifible  of  it,  it  ’is  certain 
that  there  is  a  compreffion  of  the  coronary  bone  upon  the  nut  bone. 

The  compreffion  is  cured  either  by  the  ufe  of  repellents  difperfing 
the  inflammation,  or  by  drawing  the  foie;  the  latter  is  the  moft 
certain  method,  and  has  been  known  to  cure  when  the  others  have 
failed  ;  the  fooner  therefore  this  is  done  the  better,  as  the  flefhy  foie 
is  thereby  immediately  relieved  from  preffure,  the  fpace  in  the  hoof 
is  enlarged,  the  circulation  becomes  eafy,  and  the  free  ufe  of  the 
foot  is  recovered. 

XLIL  Jaundice. 

The  jaundice  is  known  by  a  dufky  yellownefs  of  the  eyes ;  the 
infide  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  the  tongue  and  bars  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  looking  alfo  yellow  ;  the  horfe  is  dull  and  refufes  his  food, 
the  dung  is  hard  and  dry,  and  generally  yellow  ;  his  urintt  is  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  and  he  ftales  with  difficulty.  When  the  dif- 
temper  is  recent,  there  is  little  fear  of  his  recovery  ;  but  if  the  liver 
has  been  long  difeafed,  the  cilre  is  fcarce  practicable. 

Bleeding  fhould  be  ufed  rather  plentifully,  and  you  fhould  give 
hitn  purging  clyfters,  as  he  will  be  very  coftive.  The  following 
purge  will  be  of  lervice  : 

Purging  ball  for  the  jaundice:  Take  of  cream  of  tartar  powdered 
one  ounce  and  an  half,  half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  faffron  two 
drams,  fuccotrine  aloes  ten  drams,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  ;  this  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  the 
following  drink  occafionally  given  : 

An  opening  drink  for  the  jaundice.  Take  burdock  root  fliced  half  a 
pound,  monk’s  rhubarb  four  ounces,  liquorice  fliced  two  ounces, 
madder  root  and  turmeric  of  each  four  ounces  ;  boil  thefe  in  four 
quarts  of  forge  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  three,  then  ftrain  it  off  and 
fwceten  it  with  honey. 

If  mercurials  are  neceffary,  give  the  mercurial  balls,  and  treat  him 
accordingly. 

XLIII.  Inflammations. 

Thefe  are  of  various  kinds,  principally  arifing  from  internal 
caufes ;  and  are,  indeed,  chiefly  internal  diforders.  The  diaphragm, 
lungs,  pleura,  &c,  are  the  principal  feats  of  inf  animations,  or  rather 
the  moft  inflammable  internal  parts.  They  are  all  attended  with 
fevers,  which  are  lefs  or  more  violent,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inf  'animation,  and  the  cure  is  the  fame  in  all. 

The  treatment  lhould  be  the  fame  as  in  fevers,  and  the  diet  cooL 
ing  and  relaxing. 

XLIV.  Kidneys  and  Bladder  difordered. 

When  the  back  and  loins  are  weak,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
Haling,  with  a  general  faintnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  deadnefs  of 
the  eyes  ;  when  the  urine  is  thick,  foul,  and  fometimes  bloody  ; 
you  may  very  furely  determine,  that  his  kidneys  and  bladder  are  dif¬ 
ordered. 

Rowelling  and  bleeding  are  the  firft  remedies,  thefe  will  prevent 
inflammations,  and  hinder  the  progrefs  of  the  fever  (for  a  fever 
generally  attends  thefe  diforders),  to  which  you  may  alternately 
adminifter  the  following  diuretic  and  {Lengthening  ball,  and  if  a 
clyfter  is  neceffary,  you  may  ufe  the  one  fubjoined  : 

A  diuretic  ball.  Take  Strafburg  turpentine  and  Venice  foap  of 
each  an  ounce,  nitre  fix  drams,  myrrh  powdered  two  drams, 
make  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  waih  it  down  with  any 
proper  liquid. 

A  frer.gthfning 
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A  /lengthening  ball.  Take  fal  prunella  half  an  ounce;  fpermaceti 
fix  drams’,  and  Lucatellus’  balfam  one  ounce  ;  if  the  urine  is  bloody, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  japan  earth ;  mix  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,' 
and  wa(h  it  down  with  deco£lion  of  marikmallows,  or  any  other 

liquid-  .  . 

A  Jlirnulating  clyjler.  Take  of  jalap  powdered  two  drams,  jumper 
and  bay  berries  of  each  an  handful,  bruife  them  and  boil  them  in 
two  quarts  of  mallow  decoftion  ;  drain  off,  and  mix  the  following 
by  degrees  ;  Barbadoes  aloes  two  ounces,  Venice  turpentine  two 
ounces,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  when  mixed  as  directed,  add 
a  pint  of  linfeed  oil. 

XLV.  Lampas,  or  Lampers. 

This  is  a  kind  of  fwelling  or  inflammation  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  cured  by  burning  with  a  lamp,  or 
hot  iron.  It  arifes  from  abundance  of  blood  retorting  to  the  firft 
furrow  of  the  mouth  near  the  fore-teeth;  which  caufes  that  furrow 
to  fwell  fo  high  as  his  gathers  :  it  hinders  the  horfe’s  feeding,  and 
makes  him  let  his  meat  fall,  half  chewed,  out  of  his  mouth. 
Thofe  people  whoprefcribe  cutting  it  out,  we  would  caution  againft 
fuch  cruel  treatment. 

XLVI.  Lethargy. 

In  lethargic  diforders  the  horfe  generally  reds  his  head. with  his 
mouth  in  the  manger,  and  his  pole  often  reclined  to  one  fide ; 
though  he  may  fhew  an  inclination  to  eat,  he  frequently  falls  afleep 
with  the  food  in  his  mouth. 

Emollient  clyfters  will  be  found  neceffary,  and  the  nervous  balls 
recommended  in  convulfive  cafes. 

XLyil.  Mauenders. 

Maltenders  are  fituated  upon  the  bending  of  the  knee  within  fide, 
they  difcharge  a  (harp  thin  matter,  are  very  fore,  and  will  make  the 
horfe  (tumble  and  go  lame.  If  you  wa(h  the  part  with  foap  lather, 
and  ufe  the  following  ointment,  we  think  it  will  cure  him  : 

Ointment  for  the  mallenders.  Take  Flanders  oil  of  bays  two  ounces, 
or  hog’s  lard  two  ounces,  fublinlate  mercury  two  drams,  mix  them 
well  together,  and  anoint  the  mallenders  every  night  and  morning, 
till  the  (cabs  fall  off.  Or, 

Take  (trong  blue  ointment  two  ounces,  white  vitriol  two  ounces, 
and  foft  green  foap  fix  ounces,  mix  thefe  together,  and  ufe  it  as 
before  prefcribed. 

XLVIII.  Mange. 

The  mange,  or  Lab  in  horfes,  is  a  diftemper  feated  in  the  (kin, 
confequently  outward  applications  w’ill  be  the  mod  efficacious  ;  it 
often  begins  in  the  neck,  mane  or  tail,  and  caufes  an  mediant  rub¬ 
bing  ;  it  proceeds  from  the  blood  being  of  two  thin  a  texture,  and 
his  poor  living,  which  (hould  be  removed  by  giving  him  nourifhing 
and  wholefome  diet.  If  you  do  this,  and  anoint  the  port  affe&ed  with 
the  following  ointment,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  foon  be  cured: 

Mercurial  ointment  for  the  mange.  Take  one  pound  of  frelh  butter, 
four  ounces  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  four 
ounces  of  black  foap  ;  this  lhould  be  mixed  exceedingly  well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  rubbed  in  for  a  long  time  in  the  fun. 

XLIX.  Osselets. 

Ojfelets  differ  very  little  from  fplents,  and  are  fituated  near  the 
infide  of  the  knee,  and  grow  of  a  gummy  fubftance  ;  if  taken  in 
time,  and  are  not  of  too  hard  a  nature,  they  may  yield  to  remedies  ; 
the  firft  method  to  be  taken  is,  to  beat  them  well  with  a  bleeding 
flick,  and  then  wound  the  part  with  a  red-hot  bodkin,  and  rub  in 
fome  of  the  bed  oil  of  origany,  after  which  put  on  the  green  oint¬ 
ment  ;  or  you  may  take  the  fame  method  as  prefcribed  under  the 
head  for  bone  fpavins. 

L.  Poll -Evil. 

The  poll-evil  (which  is  a  fwelling  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  a 
horfe,  juft  behind  his  ears)  proceeds  oftentimes  from  cru(hes  and 
bruifes  with  the  halter  or  other  hard  fubftance,  and  fometimes  from 
ill  humours  of  the  blood.  The  cure  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  fif- 
tula,  the  ointment  under  that  head  fhould  be  ufed  after  you  have 
laid  the  part  open  as  there  prefcribed,  in  addition  to  which  you  may 
pour  into  the  wound  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  made  hot,  and  rub  the 
fwelling  with  the  following  ointment  : 

Ointment  for  the  poll- evil.  Take  oil  of  bays  half  a  pound,  oil  of 
turpentine  two  ounces,  and  quickfilver  three  ounces.  Rub  the 
fwelling  twice  a  day,  and  cover  the  neck  with  flannel. 

LI.  Purges. 

General  forms  of  purges.  Take  foccotorine  aloes  ten  drams,  jalap 
and  fait  of  tartar  each  two  drams,  grated  ginger  one  dram,  oil  of 
cloves  30  drops ;  make  them  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Or  the  following,  which  has  an  eftablilhed  charader  among 
fportfmen : 

Take  aloes  from  ten  drams  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  myrrh  and 
ginger  powdered  each  half  an  ounce,  faffron  and  oil  of  anifeed  each 
half  a  dram. 

Mr.  Gibfon  recommends  the  following: 

Take  foccotorine  aloes  ten  drams,  myrrh  finely  powdered  half  an 
ounce,  faffron,  and  frelh  jalap  in  powder  of  each  a  dram ;  make 
them  into  a  (tiff  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes,  then  add  a  fmall  fpoonful 
of  redified  oil  of  amber. 

The  foccotorine  aloes  {hould  always  be  preferred  to  the  Barbadoes 
or  plantation  aloes :  though  the  latter  may  be  given  to  robuft  ftrong 
horfes ;  but  even  then  (hould  always  be  prepared  with  the  fait  or 
cream  of  tartar,  which,  by  opening  it’s  parts,  prevents  it’s  adhefion 
to  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  from  whence  horrid 
gripings,  and  even  death  itfelf  has  often  enfued.  This  caution  is 
well  worth  remarking,  as  many  a  horfe  hath  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the 
negled  of  it. 

The  following  purging  drink  may  be  given  with  the  utmoft 
fafety  :  it  may  be  quickened,  or  made  (Longer  by  adding  an  ounce 
more  fenna,  or  two  drams  of  jalap : 


Take  fenna  two  ounces;  infufe  it  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  two 
hours,  with  three  drams  of  fait  of  tartar ;  ‘p  Mir  oft',  and  didblve  in 
it  four  ounces  of  Glauber’s  faits,  and  two  or  tiuee  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

This  iaft  phyfic  is  cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in  it’s  operation ;  and 
greatly  preterable  in  all  imflamrnatory  cafes  to  any  other  purge,  as  it 
palles  into  the  blood,  and  operates  alfo  by  urine.  When  horfes 
lofe  their  appetites  after  purging,  it  is  necefiary  to  give  them  a 
warm  ftomach  drink  made  of  an  inftifion  of  camomile  flowers, 
anife-feeds,  and  faffron:  or  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  for  that 
purpofe.  Should  the  purging  continue  too  long,  give  an  ounce 
of  diafeordium  in  an  Engliih  pint  of  port- wine  ;  and  repeat  it  once 
in  12  hours  if  the  purging  continues.  Plenty  of  gum-arabic  water 
(hould  alfo  be  given;  and  in  cafe  of  violent  gripes,  fat  broth,  clyf¬ 
ters,  or  tripe  liquor,  (hculd  be  often  thrown  up,  with  100  drops  of 
laudanum  in  eaph. 

LIT.  Quittor  Bone. 

A  quittor  is  an  hard  round  fwelling  upbn  the  coronet,  moflly 
about  the  heel,  or  back  part  of  the  hoof,  and  generally  it  grows  on 
the  infide.  It  is  mod  commonly  occafioned  by  the  lodgment  of 
gravel,  which  riot  being  got  out  in  time,  works  it’s  way  upwards 
to  the  coronet,  and  forms  a  quittor  bone;  it  may  be  likewife  occa¬ 
fioned  by  bruifes,  pricks,  &c.  and  is  generally  attended  with  lame- 
nefs,  -and  the  fwelling  ufually  breaks  and  fortris  a  kind  of  ulcer. 

It  is  cured  by  burning  holes  in  it  pretty  deep  with  a  cautery,  and 
fo  big  that  pieces  of  fubiimate  mercury,  of  the  fize  of  horfe-beans, 
may  be  put  in,  which  (hould  (iay  there  till  there  turns  out  a  lump  of 
putrified  fle(h.  Alter  which  the  wound  may  be  drefled  with  the  green 
ointment,  as  ordered  by  the  gravel  in  the  feet. 

L1II.  Ring-  B,o  n  e. 

This  is  a  hard  fwelling  generally  on  the  (ore  and  lower  part  of  the 
paftern,  to  which  young  horfes  arc  fubjetft.  Bliftering  will  cure  it 
if  taken  in  time;  but  if  not,  it  mult  he  fired,  and  a  Strengthening 
plaifter  applied,  which  will  intirely  do  the  bufinefs. 

LIV.  Rowel  ling. 

The  rowelling  of  horfes  is  a  method  of  cure  frequently  had  re- 
courfe  to,  in  cafes  of  inward  (trains,  efpecially  about  the  (lioulders 
or  hips;  as  alfo  for  hard  fwellings  not  eafy  to  be  refolved. 

The  operation  is  thus:  a  little  flit  being  made  through  the  (kin, 
about  a  hand- breadth  below  the  part  aggrieved,  big  enough  to  put  a 
fwan’s  quill  in;  the  (kin  is  raifed  from  the  flelh,  the  end  of  the 
quill  put  in,  and  the  (kin  blowed  from  the  flelh  upwards,  and  all 
over  the  (houlder. 

The  hole  then  being  (lopped  with  the  finger,  the  place  blown  is 
beaten  with  a  hazel  (tick,  and  the  wind  fpread  with  the  hand  all 
over,  and  then  let  go. 

1  his  done,  a  fcain  of  horfe  hair,  or  red  farfenet,  half  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  is  put  :n  a  rowelling  needle  feven  or  eight  1 1 
inches  long;  the  needle  is  put  into  the  hole,  and  drawn  through 
again  fix  or  feven  inches  higher ;  then  the  needle  is  drawn  out,  and 
the  two  ends  ot  the  rowel  tied  together  ;  anointing  it  every  day,  as 
well  as  before  the  putting  it  in,  with  fweet  butter  and  hog’s  greafe', 
and  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  {kin,  to  make  the 
putrid  matter  difcharge  itfelf  more  plentifully. 

Others,  difliking  thefe  rowels,  as  making  too  great  a  fore  and 
fear,  ufe  the  French  rowel,  which  is  a  round  piece  of  ftiff  leather, 
with  a  hole  in  the  midlt,  laying  it  flat  between  the  fle{h  and  {kin, 
the  hole  of  the  rowel  juft  againft  that  in  the  (kin  ;  fewing  it  with  a 
needle  and  thread  drawn  through  the  hole  in  the  fkin  ;  cleaning  it 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  anointing  it  afrefti. 

LV.  Ruptures. 

The  fwellings  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  fift,  da- 
feending  to  the  hock,  are  frequently  foft  and  yield  to  the  preffure 
of  the  hand,  when  they  will  return  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In 
order  to  relax  the  parts,  you  (hould  take  away  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  and  foment  the  parts  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Vide  recipe 
for  fomentation,  and  apply  a  poultice  made  with  oatmeal,  oil  and 
vinegar,  until  the  fwelling  grows  foft,  or  the  gut  is  returned  into 
the  belly,  throwing  up  frequently  emollient  and  oily  clyfters,  and 
feeding  him  with  fealded  bran. 

LVI.  Crown  Scab. 

This  is  a  difcharge  from  or  about  the  coronet,  of  a  (harp  acid 
humour,  which  diftroys  the  hair  and  leaves  a  fcab.  Apply  the 
digeftive  ointment,  and  if  it  obtains  in  any  great  degree,  and  is 
obftinate,  give  him  a  purge  one  morning,  and  a  diuretic  ball 
another,  and  continue  this  for  a  week  or  fortnight. 

LVII.  Sc  our inc,  Lax,  or  Looseness. 

Some  horfes  are  naturally  more  lax  or  coftive  than  others ;  and  as 
we  have  already  treated  of  coftivenefs,  it  is  necefiary  that  we  (hould 
treat  likewife  of  a  lax  habit  of  body. 

Scouring  is  a  frequent  difcharge  of  thin  watery  matter  by  the  anus, 
fometimes  wdth  and  fometimes  without  excrements,  and  often  at¬ 
tended  with  gripes.  In  this  cafe  the  ftomach  mud  be  (Lengthened  ; 
the  following  cordial  drench  (hould  be  given  : 

A  cordial  drench  for  the  fcouring  or  lax.  Take  cardamoms,  carra- 
way  feeds,  and  anife-feeds,  of  each  an  ounce,  juniper  berries  four 
ounces,  bruife  the  feeds  and  berries,  and  put  them  into  five  pints  of 
mint  water,  ther.  add  to  them  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  boil 
them  till  about  half  is  confumed,  then  drain  out  the  liquor,  and 
add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  red  port  wine,  and  half  a  pound  of 
tleacle. 

LVIII.  Spavins. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  fpavins,  which  are  knowm  by  their 
fymptoms  ;  they  nuift  be  treated  differently,  and  therefore  we  will 
defcribe  them  feparately,  and  -preferibe  proper  methods  of  cure. 

Blood  Spavin. 

The  blood  fpavin  is  a  fwelling  of  the  vein  in  the  infide  of  a  horfe’s 
I  hock, 
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hock,  and  the  blood  in  the  veins  turns  into  a  kind  of  eddy,  and 
forms  fuch  tumours.  It  occafions  a  weaknefs,  and  fometimes  a 
Jamenefs. 

The  cure  of  a  blood  fpavin  confifts  in  deflecting  the  fkin  and  muf- 
cular  part  of  the  vein,  and  fo  as  to  cut  but  very  few  of  the  carnous 
fibres  tranfverfely ;  the  ligatures  fhould  be  made  fecure,  and  the  fvvel- 
led  part  be  left  to  digeft  away  with  them.  The  digeftive  ointment 
fhould  be  ufed  in  drefling  the  wound  once  a  day. 

Bone  Spavin. 

A  fpavin  or  hard  fwelling  on  the  infide  of  the  hock  of  a  horfe’s  leg, 
that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hock,  is  not  reckoned  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  as  when  it  begins  higher ;  and  one  near  the  edge  is  not  fo 
dangerous  as  when  it  inclines  more  to  the  middle,  for  then  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  hock  is  not  fo  much  affeCted. 

If  it  proceeds  from  a  kick  or  a  blow,  it  is  not  of  that  confequence 
as  from  a  natural  caufe.  If  they  arife  naturally,  in  rfld  horfes,  you 
can  feldom  cure  them  ;  but  if  they  are  vifible  in  young  horfes,  or 
colts,  the  following  methods  will  relieve  them. 

Bliflering  and  firing  are  the  general  methods  adopted  ;  but  before 
you  ufe  either  of  thefe,  you  lhould  confider  from  what  caufe  the 
fpavin  proceeds,  and  whether  your  horfe  be  young  or  old;  for  young 
horfes  fhould  be  treated  more  gently,  inafmuch  as  the  cure  will  be 
effected  by  flow  degrees. 

If  bliflering  is  neceflary.you'fhould  cut  the  hair  as  clofe  as  poflible, 
and  let  the  following  ointment  be  applied  pretty  thick  over  it.  After 
the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs  peel  off,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  a  fecond  time,  which  in  young  horfes  generally  effects  a  cure  : 

The  blfiering  ointment.  Take  one  ounce  of  quickftlver  well  broke, 
nerve  and  marfhmallow  ointment,  two  ounces  each,  one  ounce  of 
Venice  turpentine,  a  dram  and  an  half  of  Spanifh  flies  powdered, 
two  drams  of  oil  of  origanum,  and  one  dram  of  fublimate. 

An  old  {\and\ng fpavin  will  require  a  frequent  repetition  of  this 
ointment,  but  care  fhould  be  taken  that  a  proper  diftance  intervenes 
between  the  times  of  application  ;  about  a  fortnight  we  think  you 
fhould  wait,  otherwife  the  frequent  repetition  of  it  may  produce 
baldnefs  on  the  part. 

When  the  fpavins  are  on  old  horfes,  they  are  in  general  very  obfli- 
nate,  and  hard  to  cure  ;  in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  perfeverance 
in  the  ufe  of  the  bliflering  ointment  even  for  fome  months  if  necef- 
fary,  which  neceffity  you  will  judge  of  by  the  figns  of  cure  ;  and  this 
We  would  recommend  in  preference  to  cauftics  of  every  kind. 

LIX.  Splent,  or  Splint. 

This  is  a  callous,  infenfible  excrefcence,  breeding  on  the  fhank- 
bone  of  horfes  ;  which,  when  it  grows  big,  fpoils  the  lhape  of  the 
leg,  and  generally  comes  upon  the  infide  :  but  if  there  be  one  oppo- 
fite  to  it  on  the  outfide,  it  is  called  a  peg,  or  pinned  fplint ;  becaufe 
it  does,  as  it  were,  pierce  the  bone,  and  is  extremely  dangerous. 

The  Ample  fplents  are  only  fattened  to  the  bone,  at  a  pretty  dittance 
from  the  knee,  and  without  touching  the  back  Anew,  and  have  not 
a  very  bad  confequence;  but  thofethat  touch  the  back  Anew,  or  are 
fpread  on  the  knee,  will  make  a  horfe  lame  in  a  Ihort  time. 

For  the  cure  of  this  maladv,  fhave  away  the  hair,  and  rub  and 
beat  the  fwelling  with  the  handle  of  a  (hoeing  hammer  ;  then  having 
burnt  three  or  four  hazle-fticks,  while  thefap  is  in  them,  chafe  the 
fplent  with  the  juice,  or  water  that  ifl'ues  out  at  both  ends,  applying 
it  as  hot  as  you  can,  without  Raiding  the  part :  after  that,  rub  or 
bruife  the  fwelling  with  one  of  toe  flicks,  and  continue  frequently 
to  throw  the  hot  juice  upon  the  part,  but  fo  as  not  to  feald  it,  and 
continue  flill  rubbing  it,  till  it  grows  foft.  Then  dip  a  linen  cloth, 
Ave  or  Ax  times  double,  in  the  hazle-juice,  as  hot  as  your  hands  can 
endure  it,  and  tie  it  upon  the  fplent,  where  let  it  remain  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  keeping  the  horfe  in  the  liable  for  the  (pace  of  nine 
days,  not  fuffering  him  to  be  either  ridden  or  led  to  water;  by  which 
time,  the  fplent  will  be  diflolved,  and  the  hair  will  afterwards  grow 
on  it  again. 

LX.  Staggers,  or  Stave rs. 

This  diforder  co-nfifls  in  a  giddinefs  in  a  horfe’s  head,  which  ends 
in  madnefs.  The  ligns  of  it  are  dimnefs  of  fight,  reeling  and  ftag- 
gering,  watery  eyes,  6cc.  at  length,  for  every  pain  he  beats  his  head 
againft  the  wall,  thrufls  it  into  the  litter,  rifes  and  lies  down  with 
fury,  &c.  The  methods  of  cure  are  various  ;  but  they  all  begin 
with  bleeding.  However,  the  moft  approved  remedy  for  this  dif- 
temper  (which  fhews  itfelf  in  horfes  in  a  giddinefs,  and  reeling 
about,  in  waterinefs  of  the  eyes,  and  a  variety  of  odd  motions  of  the 
bead,)  is  the  following  method :  the  creature  is  Arfl  to  be  blooded 
largely,  then  a  clvfter  is  to  be  given  him,  compofed  of  two  quarts  of 
emetic  wine,  and  tour  ounces  of  the  unguentutn  populneum.  When 
he  has  repofed  an  hour  or  two  after  voiding  his  clyfler,  let  another 
be  given  him,  made  of  two  ounces  of  the  fcoriae  of  the  liver  of  anti¬ 
mony  Anely  powdered,  boiled  a  little  while  in  Ave  pints  of  beer,  and 
with  the  addition  of  four  ounces  ot  the  fame  ointment,  or  of  ointment 
of  rofes .  This  laft  clyfler  is  to  be  frequently  repeated,  and  his  leg$ 
are  to  be  all  the  while  rubbed  ftrongly  with  wifps  of  hay,  wetted  in 
Warm  water,  to  make  a  revulfion.  His  food  lhould  be  bran  and 
white-bread,  and  he  lhould  be  walked  Irom  time  to  time  in  fome 
temperate  place.  If  thefe  methods  do  not  fucceed,  let  an  ounce  of 
Venice  treacle  be  diflolved  in  a  quart  of  fome  cordial  waters,  and 
given  him  ;  and,  after  this,  let  the  following  clyfler  be  given  warm : 
take  Venice  treacle,  and  fal  polychreflum,  of  each  two  ounces;  dif- 
folve  them  in  two  quarts  of  a  decoftion  of  mallows  and  camomile 
flowers  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  oil  of  rue.  This  repeated  two  or 
three  times  after  bleeding,  and  the  other  methods,  will  often  cure 

the  worft  flages  of  this  difeafe.  . 

LXI.  ‘Strains.  ^ .  ,  ,  .  . 

Of Brains  there  are  various  kinds,  but  the  principal  ones  are  in 
the  Ihoulders  and  back  flhews;  When  1  fir  am  is  in  the  fhoulder, 
No.  74.  Vql.  II, 
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the  horfe  will  fet  his  foot  down  gently  to  favour  it ;  but  if  you  cannot 

anHA  -V  1Cfe  t^,e  'arnencfs  lies,  you  mutt  have  the  fhoe  taken  off 
d  lus  foot  fearched  and  fqueezed  a  little  with  pinchers  and  if  his 
foie  be  good  he  will  not  eaf.lv  wince.  If  it  is  neither  in  the  fhoulder 
nor  foot,  it  may  be  in  the  back  flnews,  which  may  be  known  by 

the  roundnefsoftheleg,  or  inflammation  thereabouts.  7 

,1  •  u •  10r‘e  xffirained  'n  the  (houlder,  he  muft  be  bled  in  the 
ugh  vein,  and  his  fhoulder  rubbed  with  the  following 

Win l  tUJeJ°r  a^ram  lA  thf  fiou]der'  Take  camphorated  fpirits  of 
ine,  two  ounces;  and  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce-  mix  thefe  to¬ 
gether,  and  rub  it  into  the  fhoulder  at  twice,  half  foon  after  bleed" 
mg,  and  the  reft  twelve  hours  after. 

Rowel  ling  is  fometimes  neceflTary  for  a  ft  rain  in  the  fhoulder,  ef- 
pec.ally  if  th tfirain  is  vmlent  and  a  flux  of  humours  is  brought  on. 
It,  the firau, r  is  in  the  back  Anews,  the  following  poultice  will  be 
in^ruHn ^  ^  Pat‘enCe  »  f°r fir  air.  0  are  generally  very  long 

Poflt-efor  afiratn  in  the  bachfinews.  Take  of  bole  armoniac  in 
powder,  half  a  pound  ;  white  wine  vinegar,  and  whites  of  eecrs  as 
much  as  will  make  it  of  a  proper  confidence.  b  * 

LXII.  Strangles. 

The  feat  of  th efrang/es  is  in  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue  and  fali- 
vary  glands,  and  the  two  Ades  of  the  under  jaw-  fwell  near  to  the 
Jhroat ;  the  fymptoms  are  a  fever,  cough,  thirft,  watering  eyes,  &c. 

1  he  fever  mould  be  moderated  by  cooling  but  not  purging  clyfters, 
after  which  you  may  give  an  ounce  of  bark  every  day,  and  if  any 
hardnefs  remains  about  the  part  where  the  tumor  was,  rub  it  every 
day  with  ftrong  blue  ointment.  * 


LXIII.  Strangury. 

Thefirangury,  or  fuppreflion  of  urine,  may  be  occaAoned  by 
wind,  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  by  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  by  too  long  retention  of  urine,  occaAoned  by  tra- 
\eiling  two  far  without  flopping. 

If  inflammation  is  the  caufe,  he  mb  ft  be  bled  immediately,  and  2 
turpentine  clyfler  adminiftered.  If  it  proceeds  from  wind,  you  muft 
treat  him  as  under  the  windy  colic  ;  and  if  from  the  kidneys,  ac* 
cording  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  that  head. 

LXIV.  Surfeits. 


.  Surfeits  may  arife  from  different  caufes,  but  they  always  terminate 
in  a  diforder  in  the  blood.  When  a' horfe  is  furfeited,  his  (kin  is 
full  of  feales,  his  coat  flares  and  looks  rutty,  and  Aimetimes  he  will 
have  dry  Axed  fcabs  all  over  his  body  and  limbs.  Whatever  way  the 
humour  operates,  whether  in  a  moift  or  dry  fcab,  it  is  very  (harp 
and  attended  with  a  violent  itching.  The  wet  furfeit  is  a  moift 
running  feurvy.  We  will  now  preferibe  the  different  methods  of 
cure  for  both  the  dry  and  the  wet  furfeit,  and  in  both  thefe  diforders 
bleeding  is  neceffavy  in  the  Arfl  place. 

A  mild  alterative  purge  for  the  dry  furfeit.  Take  of  gum  guaiacum, 
half  an  ounce;  diaphoretic  antimony,  and  powder  of  myrrh,  of  each 
two  drams;  and  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

A  cooling  purge  for  the  wet  furfeit.  Take  of  lenitive  eleCtuary,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  four  ounces,  and  three  drams  of  jalap,  dif- 
folved  in  water  gruel ;  this  fhould  be  given  faffing  twice  a  week, 
becaufe  it  is  a  mild  purge,  otherwife  we  do  not  recommend  ftrong 
ones  to  be  given  more  than  once  a  week. 

LXV.  Running  Thrush,  or  Frush, 

Is  an  impofthume,  that  fometimes  gathers  in  a  horfe’s  frog ;  or  a 
fcab  by  and  ulcerous  difpoiltion  which  fometimes  caufes  it  to  fall  off. 
When  this  difeharge  is  natural,  the  feet  fhould  be  kept  merely  clean! 
When  an  impofthume  appears,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  to  pare  out  the 
hard  part  of  the  frog,  or  that  which  appears  rotten,  and  to  wafh  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  three  times  a  day  with  old  chamber-ley.  But  i£ 
a  horfe  has  been  negleCted,  and  there  be  a  ftrong  flux  to  the  part,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  it’s  degenerating  into  a  canker, 
to  bathe  the  thrujh  with  the  following  lotion,  laying  over  the  ulcer  a 
little  tow  dipped  in  the  fame,  and  ufing  the  purges  and  diuretics 
recommended  in  the  grease.  Take  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  of 
each  two  ounces;  tin&ure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  regyp- 
tiacum,  half  an  ounce ;  and  mix  them  together. 

LXVI.  Tumours. 

Swellings  caufed  by  external  accidents,  as  blows  and  bruifes, 
fhould  at  Arfl:  be  treated  with  reftringents  ;  thus,  let  the  part  be 
bathed  frequently  with  hot  vinegar  or  verjuice;  and,  vvhere  it  will 
admit  of  bandage,  let  a  Aannel  wetted  with  the  fame  be  rolled  on  ; 
if  by  this  method  the  fwelling  does  not  fubfide,  apply,  efpecially  on 
the  legs,  a  poultice  with  red  wine  lees,  ftrong- beer  grounds,  and 
oatmeal,  or  with  vinegar,  oil,  and  oatmeal;  either  of  thefe  may  be 
continued  twice  a  day,  after  bathing,  till  the  fwelling  abates;  when, 
in  order  to  difperfe  it  intirely,  the  vinegar  fhould  be  changed  for 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  to  four  ounces  of  which  may  be  added 
one  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  or  it  may  be  bathed  vyith  a  mixture 
of  two  ounces  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  boiled  in  a  quart  of  chamber- 
ley  twice  a-day,  and  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  may  be  rolled  on. 
Fomentation  made  by  boiling  wormwood,  bay  leaves  and  rofemary, 
and  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  fpirits,  are  often  of  great  fervice  to 
thin  the  juices,  and  At  them  for  trarifpiration;  efpecially  if  the  in¬ 
jury  has  affeCted  the  joints.  But  in  bruifes,  where  the  extravafstted 
blood  will  not  by  thefe  means  be  difperfed,  the  fhorteft  way  is  to 
open  the  fkin,  and  let  out  the  grumes. 

LXVH.  Vive s,  or  Ives. 

The  vives,  or  ives,  are  thought, to  differ  but  little  from  the  Aran* 
gles  ;  it  is  a  fwelling  of  the  glands  under  the  ears  of  an  hoffe,  and 
generally  happens  to  young  ones.  The  tumor  gradually  difperfes  by 
bleeding,  purging  gently,  and  rubbing  the  part  with  mild  ointment, 
and  you  may  now  and  theh  ufe  emollient  clyftefs ;  this  method  is 

10  Q  much 
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much  preferable  to  fuppuration,  for  fometimes  more  barm  than  you 
imagine  will  enfue  therefrom,  and  you  may  increafe  the  diforder 
inftead  of  fupprefling  it. 

LXVIII.  Ulcers. 

The  firft  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  bringing  them  to  digeft, 
ordifeharge  a  thick  matter  ;  which  will,  in  general,  be  effededby 
the  green  ointment,  or  that  with  precipitate  ;  but  fhould  the  fore 
not  digeft  kindly  by  thefe  means,  but  difeharge  agleety  thin  matter, 
and  look  pale,  you  mult  then  have  recourle  to  wanner  dreftings, 
fuch  as  balfam,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  melted  down  with  your  com¬ 
mon  digeftive,  and  the  ftrong-beer  poultice  over  them  ;  it  is  proper 
alfo  in  thefe  kinds  of  fore,  where  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  the 
natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  the  part  and  quicken  the  motion  of 
(he  blood,  by  fomenting  it  wrell  at  the  time  of  drelfing;  which  me¬ 
thod  will  thicken  the  matter,  and  roufe  the  native  heat  of  the  part, 
and  then  the  former  drelTing  may  be  re-applied.  If  the  lips  of  the 
ulcer  grow  hard  or  callous,  they  rnuft  be  pared  down  with  a  knife, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  the  cauftic.  Where  foft  fungous  flelh 
begins  to  rife,  it  fhould  carefully  be  fupprefted  in  time,  otherwife 
the  cure  will  go  on  but  flowly;  if  it  has  already  fprouted  above  the 
furface,  pare  it  down  with  a  knife,  and  rub  the  remainder  with  a  bit 
of  cauftic  ;  and  to  prevent  it’s  riling  again,  fprinkle  the  fore  with 
equal  parts  of  burnt  alum  and  red  precipitate  ;  or  walh  with  the 
fublimate  water,  and  drefs  with  dry  lint  even  to  the  furface,  and 
then  roll  over  a  comprefs  of  linen  as  tight  as  can  be  borne  ;  for  a 
proper  degree  of  preifure,  with  mild  applications,  will  always  caufe 
thefe  fpongy  excrefcences  to  fubfide,  but  without  bandage  the  ftron- 
geft  will  not  fo  well  fucceed.  If  thefe  fhould  not  fucceed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  of  a  lharp  and  cauftic  nature,  is  recommended  on 
Mr.  Gibfon’s  experience : 

Take  of  Roman  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  ;  diftolve  in  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  decant  and  pour  off  gently  into  a  large  quart-bottle  ;  and 
half  a  pint  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
belt  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  of  asgyptiacum. 

This  mixture  is  alfo  very  fuccefsfully  applied  to  ulcerated  greafy 
heels,  which  it  will  both  cleanfeand  dry  up.  Thefe  finufes,  or  ca¬ 
vities,  frequently  degenerate  intofiftulae,  that  is,  grow  pipey,  having 
the  infide  thickened,  and  lined,  as  it  were,  with  a  horny  callous  fub- 
ftance.  In  order  to  their  cure,  they  muft  be  laid  open,  and  the 
hard  fubftance  all  cut  away  ;  where  this  is  impra£licable,  fcarify  them 
well,  and  truft  to  the  precipitate  medicine  made  ftrong,  rubbing  now 
and  then  with  cauftic,  butter  of  antimony,  or  equal  parts  of  quick- 
filver  and  aqua-fortis.  Where  the  cure  does  not  properly  fucceed, 
mercurial  phyfic  fhould  be  given,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  : 
and  to  corredft  and  mend  the  blood  and  juices,  the  antimonial  and 
alterative  powders,  with  a  decoftion  of  guaiacum  and  lime  waters, 
are  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  once  for  all,  that  the  cures  of  mod  fores  are 
effedled  by  thefimpleft  methods;  and  that  it  is  often  of  much  more 
confequence  to  know  how  to  drefs  a  fore,  than  what  to  drefs  it  with. 
And  in  this  confifts  indeed  the  chief  art  of  this  branch  of  furgery  : 
for  the  mod  eminent  in  that  profelTion  have  long  fince  difeovered, 
that  variety  of  ointments  and  falves  are  unneceflary  in  the  cure  of 
moft  wounds  and  fores  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  difearded  the 
greateft  part  formerly  in  repute  for  that  purpofe  ;  repeated  obferva- 
tions  having  taught  them,  that,  after  the  digeftion,  nature  is  gene¬ 
rally  difpofed  to  heal  up  the  wound  faft  enough  herfelf ;  and  that  the 
furgeon’s  chief  care  is,  to  prevent  a  luxuriancy,  commonly  called 
proud  flefh  ;  which  all  ointments,  wherein  lard  or  oil  enters,  are  but 
too  prone  to  encourage,  as  they  keep  the  fibres  too  lax  and  fupple  ; 
and  which  dry  lint  alone,  early  applied,  as  eafily  prevents,  by  it’s 
abfording  quality,  and  light  compreftion  on  the  fprouting  fibres. 
As  foon  then  as  a  good  digeftion  is  procured  (which  is  known  by 
the  thicknefs  and  whitenefs  of  the  matter  difeharged,  and  the  florid 
red  colour  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore),  let  the  dreftings  be  changed  for 
the  precipitate  medicine;  or  the  fore  may  be  filled  up  with  dry  lint, 
alone,  or  dipped  in  lime  water  with  a  little  honey  and  tin&ure  of 
myrrh,  or  brandy,  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer:  a  pledget  of  lint,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  fhould  alfo  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bottom  of  the  fore,  which  (hould  be  filled  up  with  others 
to  the  furface  or  edges,  but  not  crammed  in  too  hard,  as  before  ob¬ 
ferved,  nor  yet  applied  too  loofely.  By  this  method,  the  fore  would 
incarn,  or  heal  up  properly,  and  foft  fpongy  flefh  would  in  time 
be  prevented  or  fupprefted. 

LXIX.  Warbles,  and  S  i  t  f  a  s  t. 

Warbles  are  fmall  hard  tumors  under  the  faddle-part  of  the  horfe’s 
back,  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  faddle  in  travelling,  or  it’s  uneafy 
fituation.  A  hot  greafy  dilh-clout,  at  firft  frequently  applied,  will 
fometimes  remove  them.  Camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  are  alfo  very 
effeftual  for  this  purpofe  to  difperfe  them,  to  which  a  little  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  may  be  added.  The  repellers  above-mentioned  are 
fuccefsfully  applied  in  thefe  cafes  ;  and  if  you  are  obliged  to  work 
the  horfe,  take  care  your  faddle  is  nicely  chambered. 

Take  extra#  of  faturn,  half  an  ounce;  comphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  two  ounces  ;  foft  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  Mix  the  extra# 
with  the  fpirits,  by  (haking  them  well  together,  and  then  add  the 
water.  Ufe  this  till  the  tumour  is  difpelled. 

A  fit-fajl  proceeds  generally  from  a  warble,  and  is  the  horfe’s  hide 
turned  horny  :  which,  if  it  cannot  be  diflolved  and  foftened  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  the  mercurial  ointment,  muft  be  cut  out,  and  treated  then 
as  a  frelh  wound. 

LXX.  Broken  Wind. 

Thofe  who  dre  acquainted  with  this  difeafe  muft  own  that  it  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  incurable  diftempers  of  horfes  ;  and  that  all 
the  boafted  pretenfions  to  cure  are  vain  and  frivolous,  fince  the  ut- 
ihoft  (kill  can  amount  to  no  more  than  now  and  then  palliating  the 
fymptoms,  and  mitigating  their  Violence.  We  Hull  therefore  lay 
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down  fucli  methods  as  may  probably  prevent  this  diforder,  when  pur- 
fued  in  time.  But  if  they  fhould  not  fucceed,  we  fhall  offer  fome 
remedies  and  rules  to  mitigate  it’s  force,  arid  make  a  "horfe  as  nfeful 
as  poffible  under  this  malady.  It  is  ufual,  before  a  broken  wind  ap¬ 
pears,  for  a  horfe  to  have  a  dry  obftinate  cough,  without  any  viflble 
ficknefs  or  lofs  of  appetite;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  difpofition  to 
foul  feeding,  eating  the  litter,  and  drinking  much  water.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  balls  are  to  be  taken  for  fome  time,  which  have  been  found 
extremely  efficacious  in  removing  obftirfate  coughs: 

Take  aurum  mofaicum,  finely  powdered,  eight  ounces  ;  myrrh, 
and  elecampane,  powdered,  each  four  ounces;  auife-feeds,  and  bay 
berries,  each  an  ounce  ;  faffron,  half  an  ounce;  make  into  balls  with 
oxymel  fquills. 

The  aurum  mofaicum  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  quickfilver,  tin, 
fal  ammoniac,  and  fulphur.  Brokert  winded  horfes  ihould  eat  fpa- 
ringly  of  hay,  which  as  well  as  their  corn  may  be  wetted  ;  as  this 
wall  make  them  lefs  craving  after  water.  The  following  alterative 
ball  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight  or  three-weeks  :  and  as  it  ope¬ 
rates  very  gently,  and  requires  no  confinement  but  on  thofe  days  it  is 
given  (when  warm  meat  and  water  are  neceftary),  it  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  for  two  or  three  months. 

Take  foccotrine  aloes,  fix  drams  ;  myrrh,  galbanum,  and'  ammo- 
niacum,  of  each  two  drams  ;  bay-berries,  half  an  ounce:  make  inter 
a  ball  with  a  fpoonful  of  oil  of  amber,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

LXXI.  Wind-galls. 

A  wind-gall  is  a  flatulent  fwelling,  which  yields  to  the  preffure  of 
the  finger,  and  recovers  it’s  (hape  on  the  removal  thereof:  the  tumor 
is  vifible  to  the  eye,  and  often  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  back  finew 
above  the  fetlocks,  on  the  fore-legs,  but  moft  frequently  on  the 
hind-legs;  though  they  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
where-ever  membranes  can  be  fo  feparated,  that  a  quantity  of  air 
and  ferofities  may  be  included  within  th^ir  duplicatures.  When 
they  appear  near  the  joints  and  tendons,  they  are  generally  caufed 
by  ftrains,  or  bruifes  on  the  finews,  or  the  fheath  that  covers  them  ; 
which,  by  being  ovcrftretchcd*  have  fome  of  their  fibres  ruptured  ; 
whence  probably  may  ouze  out  that  fluid  which  is  commonly  found 
with  the  included  air;  though, where  thefe  fvvellings  fhew  themfelves 
in  the  interftices  of  large  ynufcles,  which  appear  blown  up  like 
bladders,  air  alone  is  the  chief  fluid ;  and  thefe  may  fafely  be  opened, 
and  treated  as  a  common  wound.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  wind- 
galhy  their  cure  fhould  be  attempted  by  reftringents  and  bandage;  for 
which  purpofe,  let  the  fwelling  be  bathed  twice  a-aay  with  vinegar, 
or  verjuice  alone  ;  or  let  the  part  be  fomented  with  a  deco#ion  of 
oak-bark,  pomegranate,  and  alum  boiled  in  verjuice,  binding  over 
it,  with  a  roller,  a  woollen  cloth  foaked  in  the  fame.  Some,  for  this 
purpofe,  ufe  red-wine  lees,  others  curriers  fhavings  wetted  with 
the  fame,  or  vinegar,  bracing  the  part  up  with  a  firm  bandage.  If 
this  method,  after  a  proper  trial,  fhould  not  be  found  to  fucceed, 
authors  have  advifed  the  fwelling  to  be  pierced  with  an  awl,  or 
opened  with  a  knife:  but  mild  bliftering  lias  in  general  the  preference 
given  to  thefe  methods  ;  the  included  fluids  being  drawn  off,  the 
impacted  air  difperfed,  and  the  tumor  gradually  diminiflied. 

LXXII.  Worms.' 

Authors  have  deferibed  three  different  forts  of  worms  that  affe# 
horfes,  viz,  Botts,  which  young  horfes  are  often  troubled  with  in 
the  fpring  ;  the  Rotundi,  or  thofe  refembling  zzx\.\\-worms  ;  and  the 
Afcarides,  or  thofe  about  the  fize  of  the  largeft  fewing  needle,  with 
flat  heads.  The  fymptoms  of  worms  are  various.  The  botts  that 
many  horfes  are  troubled  with  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  are 
always  feen  flicking  on  the  ftrait  gut,  and  are  often  thruft  out  with 
the  dung;  with  a  yellowifh  coloured  matter,  like  melted  fulphur; 
they  are  no  ways  dangerous  theie,  but  are  apt  to  make  a  horfe  reftlefs 
and  uneafy,  and  rub  his  breech  agaiuft  the  polls.  See  the  article 
HoRSE-itwv/:.  For  the  cure  of  botts  in  theftomach,  calomel  fhould 
firft:  be  given  in  large  quantities,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals; 
iEthiops  mineral,  or  fome  of  the  under-mentioned  forms,  may  be 
given  afterwards.  But  botts  in  the  ftrait  gut  may  be  cured  by  giving 
the  horfe  a  fpoonful  of  favin,  cut  very  fmall,  once  or  twice  a  day  in 
his  oats  or  bran,  moiftened  ;  and  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic  may 
be  added  to  advantage.  Give  alfo  an  aloetic  purge  between  whiles  ; 
the  following  Hands  recommended  : 

Take  fine  foccotrine  aloes,  ten  drams;  frefh  jalap,  one  dram  ; 
ariftolochia,  or  birthwort,  and  myrrh,  powdered,  of  each  two  drams ; 
oil  of  favin,  and  amber,  of  each  one  dram  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
enough  to  form  into  a  ball. 

As  the  lource  of  ivorms  in  general  proceeds  from  a  vitiated  appe¬ 
tite  and  a  weak  digeftion,  recourfe  muft  firft  be  had  to  mercurials, 
and  afterwards  to  fuch  things  as  arc  proper  to  ftrengthen  theftomach, 
promote  digeftion,  and,  by  deftroying  the  fuppoftd  ova,  prevent  the 
regeneration  of  thefe  animals.  Thus,  two  drams  of  calomel  may 
be  given  with  half  an  ounce  of  diapente,  and  mixed  up  with  con- 
ferve  of  wormwood,  over-night ;  and  the  next  morning  the  above 
purge  ;  thefe  may  be  repeated  fix  or  eight  days.  Or  the  following 
mercurial  purge  may  be  given,  which  will  be  lefs  troublefome,  and 
no  lefs  efficacious  :  ' 

Take  crude  quick-filver,  two  drams,  Venice  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce  ;  rub  the  quick-filver  till  no  gliftening  appears:  then  add  an 
ounce  of  aloes,  a  dram  of  grated  ginger,  30  drops  of  oil  of  favin, 
and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn  to  make  a  ball. 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  every  fix  days,  with  the  ufual 
precautions  in  regard  to  mercurial  phyfic,  and  the  following  powder 
intermediately. 

Take  powdered  tin,  and  /Ethiops  mineral,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
give  every  night  in  a  malh,  or  among  his  corn. 

FARTHELLING, 
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FARTHELLING,  among  feamen,  denotes  furling ,  or  taking 
up  the  fails,  and  binding  them  clofe  to  the  yards. 

FARTHING,  anciently  called  fourthing,  a  fmall  Engliftl 
copper  coin,  amounting  to  one  fourth  of  a  penny. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  axes  bound  up  together  with  rods 
or  ftaves,  and  carried  before  the  Roman  magiftrates  as  a  badge  of 
their  authority  and  office. 

FASCETS,  in  the  art  of  making  glafs,  are  the  irons  thrufl  into 
the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  convey  them  into  the  annealing 

tower. 

FASCIA,  in  architecture,  fignifies  any  flat  member  having  a 
^onfiderable  breadth  and  but  a  fmall  projedfture,  as  the  band  of  an 
architrave,  larmier,  &c. 

Fafcias,  in  brick  buildings,  are  certain  juttings  out  of  the  bricks 
over  the  windows  of  each  ftory,  except  the  upper  one.  Thefe  are 
fometimes  plain,  like  thofe  of  columns :  but  fometimes  they  are 
moulded,  and  the  moulding  is  ufually  a  feima  revtrfa  at  the  bottom, 
above  which  are  two  plain  courfes  of  bricks,  then  an  aftragal,  and, 
laftly,  a  boultin. 

Vitruvius  admits  no  fafeice  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  architrave  j 
i.  e.  he  makes  it  all  plain,  without  any  diviflon  or  cantoning  into 
parts  or  fafeice  ;  but  the  modern  architects  take  the  liberty  to  differ 
ffbm  him  in  this  particular^  See  Plate  157,  fg.  25,  N°  25. 

Fascia  lata ,  in  anatomy,  is  a  large  membranous,  tendinous,  or 
ligamentary  covering. 

It  is  ftrongly  inferted  into  the  linea  afpera  femoris  between  the 
vajlus  externus  and  biceps,  forming  a  fort  of  Jeptum  between  thefe 
mufcles.  See  Aponeurosis. 

Fascia  lata  mufculus  rifes  from  the  outfule  of  the  ilium,  runs 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  below  the  trochanter  major  joins  with 
the  tendon  of  the  glutceus  maximus,  and  runs  down  laterally  to  the 
leg.  This  mufcle  ltretches  the  fafeia  lata  above  defcribed,  where¬ 
fore  Albir.us  calls  it  tenfor fafcice  femoris. 

Fascia,  in  furgery,  is  a  fillet,  roller,  or  bandage.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  bandages  without  feeing  them 
made.  See  Bandage. 

Fascia:,  in  aflronomy,  two  rows  of  bright  fpots  obferved  on 
Jupiter’s  body,  appearing  like  fwathes  or  belts. 

The  faj cite,  or  belts  of  Jupiter,  are  more  lucid  than  the  reft  of 
the  dife,  and  are  terminated  by  parallel  lines. 

FASCIALIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  called  alfo  sar- 
torius. 

FASCIATION,  in  furgery,  is  the  binding  of  fwathes  about  a 
limb  that  is  to  be  cured. 

FASCINATION,  denotes  a  fort  of  witchcraft,  fuppofed  to 
operate  by  the  influence  either  of  the  eye  or  the  tongue. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  (hxoy.caveiv ,  which  fignifies 
the  fame. 

Ancient  writers  diftinguifh  two  forts  of fafeination,  one  performed 
by  looking,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  eye.  Such  is  that  fpoken  of  by 
Virgil  in  his  third  eclogue  : 

Nefcio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fafeinat  agnos. 

The  fecond  by  words,  and  efpecially  malignant  praifes.  Such  is 
that  mentioned  by  the  fame  poet  in  his  feventh  eclogue : 

Jut,  ft  ultra  placitum  laudarit,  bacchnre  frontern 

Cingite,  nc  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  future. 

Horace  touches  on  both  kinds  in  his  fir  11  book  of  epiftles : 


Non  ijlic  oblique  oculo  mea  commoda  quifquam 
Limat,  non  odio  objeuro ,  morfuque  venenat. 

FASHION.  The  word  is  French,  faqon,  which  fignifies  making. 
Fashion  is  particularly  ufed  among  the  artificers  for  the  trouble, 
time,  and  labour,  employed  in  a  piece  of  work,  particularly  of  lilver 
or  gold. 

Workmen’s  wages  or  falary  are  regulated  by  the  fajhion.  1  he 
word  alfo  denotes  the  prevailing  mode  or  tafte. 

Fas H 1  o N -pieces,  in  the  fea-language,  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
form  the  breadth  of  a  fhip  at  the  flern,  and  are  the  outmoft  timbers 
of  the  stern  on  each  fide,  forming  it’s  fhape,  and  united  to  the 
ftern-poft  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing-tranfom  by  a  rabbit,  and 
a  number  of  ftrong  nails  or  fpikes  driven  from  without. 

FASSUS,  in  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  a  faggot  of  wood.  It  feems 

to  come  from  the  French,  faiffeau.  . 

FAST,  or  Fasting,  in  general,  denotes  the  abftinence  from 
food  :  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  abftinence  on  a  religious 

account.  .  .  , 

Solemn  fafts  have  been  obferved  in  all  ages  and  nations,  elpecially 

in  times  of  mourning  and  afflidtion.  _  .  - 

On  thefe  days  they  were  obliged  to  wear  white  robes,  in  token  or 
their  grief  and  repentance  ;  to  cover  themfelves  with  fackcloth,  to 
lie  on  afhes,  or  fprinkle  them  on  their  head,  and  on  great  occafions 
cover  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  order  to  complete  their  abftinence, 
they  ate  nothing  at  night  but  a  little  bread  dipped  in  water,  featoned 
with  fait,  or  bitter  herbs  and  pulfe.  **Some  of  them  continued  the 
following  day  and  night  praying  in  the  temple  or  fynagogue,  bare¬ 
footed,  and  occafionally  fcourging  themfelves.  ,  f  . 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  fhort,  every  nation  of  anti¬ 
quity,  had  their  ftated  as  well  as  occafional/rt/?r. 

4  The  ancient  Chriftians  had  two  forts  of  folemn  fajls,  viz.  weekly 
and  annually;  the  former  being  obferved  every  Wednefday  and 

Friday,  and  the  latter  during  lent. 

The  Englifh,  Greek,  and  Roman  churches,  &c.  have  likewife 
their  ftated  and  occafional  fafts.  But,  by  a  ftatute  of  Queen  iza- 
beth,  it  is  enafted,  that  “  whofoever  by  preaching,  teaching,  wri¬ 
ting,  &c.  affirms  it  to  be  neceffary  to  abftain  from  fleffi,  or 
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favingof  the  foul  of  man,  or  for  thefcrviceof  God,  thail  bepunifhed 
as  a  fp reader  of  falfe  news.” 

Fajlmg  is  likewife  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  vvitnefs 
their  Ramadan  or  Lent :  and  even  the  Pagans  of  India  have  feveral 
remarkable/q/?r.  The  Bramins  never  bleed  their  lick,  but  make 
them  fajl.  , 

The  Turks  are  fo  fcrupulous  on  the  point  of  fifing,  that  they, 
will  not  at  thofe  times  fo  much  as  take  the  fmell  of  any  perfume 
at  the  nole.  They  hold  that  odours  themfelves  break  ffl.  If  they 
bathe,  it  is  forbid  to  put  the  head  under  water,  for  fear  of  fvvallow- 
ing  any  of  it ;  and  as  for  women,  they  are  forbid  to  bathe  at  all  on 
faf-A ays,  for  a  reffon  peculiar  to  the  fex. 

Fast-^j,  thofe  appointed  by  public  authority  to  be  obferved  in 
fafing  and  humiliation. 

FASTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  calendar  wherein  were  expreffed 
the  feveral  days  of  the  year,  with  their  games,  feafts,  and  other  ce¬ 
remonies. 


There  were  two  forts  of  fafti,  the  greater  and  lefs ;  the  former 
being  diftinguiftied  by  the  appellation  fafti  magiftrates,  and  the  latter 
by  that  of  fafti  calendares. 

The  greater  fajit  contained  the  feafts,  with  every  thing  relating  to 
religion  and  the  magiftrates. 

The  leffer  were  again  diftinguiftied  into  the  city  and  country  fafti* 
each  adapted  fo  the  people  for  whom  they  were  defigned.  In  all 
thefe  fafti,  the  court  days,  or  thofe  whereon  caufes  might  be  heard, 
and  determined,  were  marked  with  the  letter  F :  thefe  days  were 
called  fafti  from  fari,  to  fpealc,  or  pronounce  ;  and  the  other  days* 
not  marked  with  this  letter,  were  called  nefafti. 

Fasti  is  ftill  applied  to  the  archives  and  public  records,  wherein 
are  kept  hiftorical  memoirs  of  public  and  remarkable  events  that  have 
happened  to  a  people. 

In  the  like  fenfe  the  martyrology  is  called  the  facrcd fafti  of  the 

church. 

FAT,  in  anatomy,  an  oily,  fulphureous  part  of  the  blood,  depo- 
fited  in  the  cells  of  the  tntmbrana  adipofa,  from  the  innumerable  lit¬ 
tle  veffels  which  are  fpread  among!!  them. 

This  fat  is  to  be  found  immediately  under  the  fkin,  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  except  the  forehead,  eye-lids,  lips,  upper-part  of  the  ear, 
penis,  and  ferotum.  In  fome  bodies j  the  veficles  of  the  membrana 
adipofa  are  fo  full,  that  the  fat  is  an  inch  or  more  thick  ;  and  in 
others  they  are  almolt  flat,  containing  little  or  no  fat.  There  are 
two  forts  of  fat,  one  white,  or  rather  yellow,  foft  and  lax,  which 
is  eafily  melted,  and  is  called  pinguedo  ;  another  white,  firm,  brittle, 
and  which  is  not  fo  eafily  melted,  called  febum,  fuet  or  tallow. 
Some  reckon  the  marrow  of  the  bones  for  a  third  fort  of  fat. 

Dr.  Grew'  takes  the  fat  of  animals  to  be  a  curdling  or  coagulating 
of  the  oily  parts  of  the  bit  o I,  either  by  fome  of  it’s  own  faline  parts, 
or  by  the  nitrous  part  of  the  air  mingled  therewith. 

Too  much/7/  is  ufually  attended  wdth  heavinefs  and  drowfinefs, 
not  only  from  the  unwieldinefs  of  an  over-grown  body,  but  from  the 
fluffing  of  the  cavities  and  thorax  alone,  which  fometimes  obftructs 
the  expanfion  of  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  and  pioduces  a  dy fpncea, 
or  an  orthopnoea  ;  and  it  is  likewife  probable  that  the  abundance  of 
fatty  or  oily  particles  returned  into  the  blood,  and  implicating  the 
more  fubtle  and  aftive  parts,  may  hinder  the  neceffary  fecretions  of 
the  brain.  See  Corpulency. 

Mr.  Hunauld  has  the  following  obfervations  on  the  fat  of  the 
body  :  1.  That  though  foetufes  and  children  have  much  fat  under  the 
fkin,  yet  they  have  only  a  fmall  piece  or  two  ( pelotons)  at  the  bafeof 
the  heart ;  whereas  lean  adult  bodies  have  fat  all  round  the  bafe  on 
the  veffels  that  go  out  of  the  heart,  and  accompanying  the  larger 
coronary  veffels,  and  at  the  point  of  the  heart.  2.  That  the  omentum 
of  very  young  children  has  no  fat,  and  their  mefentery  very  little. 
3.  That  in  many  people  the  fat  under  the  fkin  is  exhaufled,  while 
the  bowels  are  overcharged  wdth  it.  4.  The  exterior  part  of  the 
tunica  cellulariS  is  the  firft  filled  with  fat,  and  the  lait  emptied 

of  it.  _  .  . 

The  way  of  preparing/?/  for  medicinal  purpofes  is,  to  take  out 
the  fkins,  veins,  fibres,  &c.  wafli  if  till  it  becomes  unbloody;  then 
melt  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  little  w'ater,  till  the  water  is  evapo¬ 
rated;  ftrain,  put  it  into  an  earthen  veffel  where  it  will  fix,  and  pee¬ 


ve  it  from  air. 

Fat,  in  fea-langua'ge,  fignifies  the  fame  with  broad.  I  hus  a 
p  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  quarter,  if  the  truffing  in  or  tuck  of  her 

rrter  be  deep.  ' .  .  ,  » 

Fat,  or  Vat,  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  utenfiiS,  as,  1.  A  laigc 
oden  veffel,  ufed  for  the  meafuring  of  malt,  and  containing  a 
irter,  or  eight  bufhcls.  2.  A  large  brewing  veffel,  ufed  by 
wers  to  run  their  wort  in.  3.  A  leaden  pan  or  veilel  for  the 
king  of  fait  at  Droitwich.  .  • 

Fat  likewife  denotes  an  uncertain  meafure  of  capacity.  1  hus  a 
of  ifinglafs  contains  from  three  hundred  and  a  quarter,  to  tour 
idred  weight ;  a  fat  of  unbound  books,  half  a  maund  or  tour 
es  ;  of  wine,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hundred  weight ;  and  of 
n,  from  220  to  22 1  bundles. 

FATE,  fat  am,  (from  fari  to  fpeak,)  in  a'  general Ten  fe,  denotes  an 
vitable  necefiity,  depending  upon  a  fuperior  caufe.  1  hus  fate  is 
:hin2  elfe  but  what  God  has  fpoken  concerning  every  one  of  us. 
The  Greeks  call  it  £ip.u^£W„  as  it  were  a  chain  or  neceffary  fenes 
things  indiffolubly  linked  together.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  expreis  a 
tain  unavoidable  defignation  of  things,  by  which  all  agents,  both 
•elfary  and  voluntary,  are  fwayed  and  dire&ed  to  their  ends. 

In  this  laft  fenfa,  fate  is  diflinguifhed  into,  1.  Aftrological,  anting 
m  the  influence  and  pofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  it  is 
roofed,  give  laws  both  to  the  elements  and  mixed  bodies,  and  to 
•  wills  of  men.  2.  Stoical  fate,  defined  by  Cicero,  an  order  or 
ies  of  caufes,  wherein  caufe  being  linked  to  caufe,  each  produces 
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another,  and  thus  *J1  things  flow  from  one  prime  Cause.  To  this 

fate,  the  Stoics  fubje£t  even  the  gods.  _  ,  ,.  , 

Fate  is  divided  by  fome  later  authors  into  phyfical  and  divine. 
Fate,  phyfical ,  is  an  order  and  feries  of  natural  caufes  appropriated 
to  their  effedts.  By  this  fate  it  is  that  fire  warms,  bodies  impart  mo¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  the  fun  and  the  moon  occafion  the  tides,  &c.  all 
refulting  from  the  primary  appointment  of  God. 

Fate,  divine,  is  what  we  more  ulually  call  Providence:  and  is 
defined  to  be  a  difpofition  inherent  in  moveable  things,  by  which  the 
Author  of  nature  unites  each  to  it’s  refpeftive  order ;  in  this  lenie, 
it  is  oppofed  to  luck,  fortune,  chance,  deftiny. 

FATHER,  a  term  of  relation  denoting  a  perfon  who  hath  begotten 

child 

51  By  the  laws  of  Romulus,  a  father  had  an  unlimited  power  over 
fiis  children.  Amongft  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  father  of  three 
children  was  exempted  from  the  duty  of  mounting  guard,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  city ;  and  a  father  of  four  children  was  excufed  from 
every  public  burden.  The  Poppaean  law  amongft  the  Romans  granted 
many  noble  privileges  to  the  father  of  three  children  ;  amongft 
which,  one  was,  that  he  Ihould  be  excufed  from  civil  offices;  and 
that  the  mother  ffiould  have  liberty,  in  her  father's  life-time,  to  make 
a  will,  and  manage  her  eftate  without  the  authority  of  tutors. 

Father,  adoptive ,  one  who  takes  as  his  own  the  children  of 

311  Father  in  law,  a  perfon  who  has  married  a  woman  that  has 

children  by  a  former  marriage.  m  .  , 

Father,  natural,  is  he  who  has  illegitimate  children. 

Father ,  putative,  he  who  is  only  the  {wppowQ  father.  Jofeph 
was  the  putative  father  of  our  Saviour.  .  .  , 

Father,  in  theology,  denotes  the  firft  Perfon  in  the  Trinity. 
Father,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  fpiritual  and  moral  things  : 
as,  Adam  was  the  father  of  all  mankind ;  Abraham  the  father  of  the 

faithful.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Father,  in  church  hiftory,  is  applied  to  ancient  authors,  who 

have  preferved  in  their  writings  the  traditions  of  the  church.  Thus 
St.  Chryfoftom,  St.  Bafil,  &c.  are  called  Greek  fathers,  and  St. 
Auguftine,  and  St.  Ambrofe  Latin  fathers.  The  appellation  of 
father  is  ufually  confined  to  theological  writers  of  the  firft  fix  cen¬ 
turies.  .  ....  .  .  . 

Father,  is  a  title  of  honour  given  to  dignitaries  and  prelates  of 

the  church,  to  the  fuperiors  of  convents,  to  congregations  of  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  and  to  perfons  venerable  for  their  age  or  quality.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  the  father  general  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice,  father  of  his  country,  See. 

Father dafhers,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fifh  im¬ 
properly  called  by  fome  feorpeena,  and  fcorpius  marinus.  It  is  of  the 
cottas  kind,  and  is  named  by  Artedi  the  fmooth  cottus  without  feales, 
with  feveral  fpines  upon  the  head,  and  with  the  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  under.  It  is  frequent  in  the  Newfoundland  feas,  where  it 
is  called  fcolpmg /  and  is  common  on  the  Greenland  coaft  in  deep 
water,  near  the  fliore.  It  is  a  principal  food  of  the  natives,  and 
foup  made  of  it  is  faid  to  be  both  agreeable  and  wholefome.  See 

^FATHIMITES.or  Fathe  mites,  the  defendants  of  Mahomet, 
by  Fathima,  or  Fathema  his  daughter. 

The  Fathimite  dynafty  commenced  in  Africa  m  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  296,  of  Chrift  908. 

FATHOM,  a  long  meafure  containing  fix  feet,  taken  from  the 
utmoft  extent -of  both  arms  when  ftretched  into  a  right  line. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fathoms,  accommodated  to  the  different 
ranks  of  veffels  :  the  firft,  which  is  that  of  men  of  war,  contains  fix 
feet;  the  middling,  or  that  of  merchant-fhlps,  five  feet  and  a  halt; 
and  ’the  fmall  fathom,  ufed  in  fluyets,  fly-boats,  and  other  fiffiing- 

Veflels,  only  five  feet.  . 

Fathom  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  countries,  particularly  Italy,  for 
the  common  yard  or  ell  whereby  things  are  ordinarily  meafured  in 
commerce. 

FATNESS,  in  medicine,  corpulency,  or  the  ftate  ofaperfon 
too  much  loaded  with  flefh  and  fat. 

FATTENING  of  colours,  among  painters,  denotes  a  coagulation 
of  the  oil,  which  frequently  happens  on  it’s  being  mixed  with  feveral 
kinds  of  pigments  ;  whence,  after  being  kept  for  fome  time,,  it  is 
rendered  of  fo  vifeid  or  glutinous  a  confidence  as  to  be  wholly  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  worked  with  either  brufh  or  pencil. 

FAVISSA,  among  antiquaries,  a  hole,  pit,  or  vault,  under¬ 
ground,  wherein  is  kept  fomething  of  great  value. 

They  were  chiefly  deftined  by  the  Romans,  for  keeping  the  old 
worn  ftatues  and  other  ancient  moveables  formerly  ufed  in  the  tem- 
'  pie;  fo  religioufly  did  that  people  refpeft  and  preferve  whatever  was 

C°FAUNAL1A,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  god  Faunus. 

It  was  properly  a  country  feltival,  held  in  December,  and  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fields  and  villages  with  peculiar  joy  and  devotion. 

FAUNS,  Fauni,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  fpecies  of  demi¬ 
gods  inhabiting  the  forefts ;  called  alfo  Sylvans ,  Sylvani,  and  little 
differing  fiom  the  Satyrs.  They  were  reprefented  as  half  men, 
half  goats,  having  the  horns,  ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  a  very  flat 
nofe,  and  the  reft  human. 

FAVONIUS,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  the  weft  wind. 
FAVORITO,  in  mulic,  is  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  parts  of  any 
compofition  as  are  performed  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

FAUSSE-^rrm?,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth,  absut  three 
feet  above  the  level  ground  ;  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart  on  the 
*utfide,  defended  by  a  parapet  about  four  or  five  fathoms  diftant  from 
the  upper  parapet,  which  parts  it  from  the  berme,  and  the  edge  of 
*fie  ditch  ;  it’s  ufe  is  for  the  defence  of  th«  ditch. 

Fausse  chenille,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  »fed  by  Mr.  Reaumur, 


and  other  French  writers,  to  exprefs  a  large  clafs  of  worms  produced 
from  the  eggs  of  feveral  fpecies  of  four-winged  flies.  Thele  worms 
have  greatly  the  appearance  of  caterpillars  in  their  general  form,  lb 
that  they  have  deceived  many  writers  on  infefts  into  an  opinion  that 
they  really  were  fo.  Their  bodies  are  long,  in  the  manner  of  the 
caterpillar  j  and  they  are  compofed  of  feveral  rings  or  joints :  the  lkin 
is  of  the  fame  confiftence  with  that  of  the  caterpillar’s  ;  and  in  many 
fpecies  the  creature  is  variegated  with  beautiful  colours,  difpofed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  fmooth  caterpillars  u'ually  are. 
Both  thefe  kinds  of  infe&s  have  a  great  number  of  legs,  and  thofe  of 
two  kinds,  fome  membranaceous,  and  others  fealy.  Both  the  worm 
and  the  caterpillar  have  each  fix  of  the  fealy  legs  ;  but  the  membrana¬ 
ceous  ones  are  different  in  number,  and  are  alone  lufficient  to  conlti- 
tute  a  difference  between  them.  The  caterpillars  have  never  more 
than  ten  of  thefe,  which,  with  the  fealy  ones,  make  iixteen,  the  ut¬ 
moft  number  ot  the  legs  of  any  caterpillars. 

FAUX-BOURDON,  bajlard humble-bee,  a  name  given  by  French 
naturalifts  to  what  we  call  the  drone. 

FAUX-PUCERON,  a  genus  of  infers  found  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves  of  fig-trees,  and  in  little  hollow  balls  at  the  fummit  of  the 
branches  of  box,  formed  of  the  upper-leaves  vitiated  by  the  bitings 
of  pucerons,  which  in  fome  things  they  refemble. 

FAY,  in  ffiip-building,  is  the  fetting  two  pieces  of  wood  fo  as  to 
join  clofe  together :  the  plank  is  faid  to  fay  to  the  timbers,  when  it 
bears  or  lies  clofe  to  all  the  timbers. 

FAWN,  among  fportfmen,  is  ^  buck  or  doe  of  the  firft  year,  or 
the  young  one  of  the  buck’s  breed  in  it’s  firft  year. 

FEAL,  faithful:  tenants  by  knights  fervice  fwore  to  be  feal  and 
leal,  i.  e.  faithful  and  loyal,  to  their  lords. 

FEALTY,  an  oath  taken  on  the  admittance  of  any  tenant,  to  ba 
true  to  the  lord,  of  whom  he  holds  his  land:  by  this  oath  the  tenant 
holds  in  the  freeft  manner,  on  account  that  all,  who  have  fee,  hold 
per  fidem  IS  fduciam,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  the  leaft. 

To  all  manner  of  tenures,  except  tenancy  at  will,  and  frank  al- 
moign,  fealty  is  incident,  though  it  chiefly  belongs  to  copyhold 
eftates,  held  in  fee  and  for  life.  The  form  of  this  oath,  by  ftat.  17, 
Ed.  II.  is  to  run  as  follows  : 

<1  I  A.  B.  will  be  to  you  my  lord  C.  true  and  faithful,  and  bear 
to  you  fealty  and  faith  for  the  lands  and  tenements  which  I  hold  of 
you  ;  and  I  will  truly  do  and  perform  the  cuftoms  and  fervices  that 
I  ought  to  do  to  you.  So  help  me  God.”  v  - 

FEAR,  in  ethics,  is  the  apprehenlion  of  fome  evil  likely  to  befal  us, 
attended  with  a  delire  of  avoiding  it.  This  pallion  has  been  found 
to  leffen  perfpiration  and  urine. 

FEAST,  or  Festival,  a  church  folemnity,  or  rejoicing  m 
honour  of  God  or  a  faint. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  fejlum,  which  fome  derive 
a  feriari,  to  keep  holiday ;  others  from  the  Greek,  eqiuo),  I  feaft  or 
entertain,  of  eqict,  hearth,  fire. 

Among  the  ancients,  feajls  wereinftituted  upon  various  accounts, 
but  efpecially  in  memory  of  fome  favourable  interpofition  ot  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Thus  the  Jews  had  their  feajls  of  Paffover,  Pentecoft,  and 
Tabernacles;  the  Greeks,  the  Gerealia,  Panathenasa,  &c.  and  the 
Romans,  their  Saturnalia,  Ambarvalia,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  Chriftian  church,  befides  the  high  feftivals  of 
Chriftmas,  Eafter,  Pentecoft,  Annunciation,  &c.  there  were  others 
inftituted  in  honour  of  the  apoftles  and  martyrs ;  all  which  are  re¬ 
tained  by  the  church  of  England. 

The  prodigious  increafeof  feajl- days  in  the  Chriftian  church  com¬ 
menced  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  occafioned 
by  the  difeovery  that  was  then  made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs  and 
other  holy  men,  for  the  commemoration  of  whom  they  were  eftab- 
lilhed.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  fet  apart  for  pious  exercifes,  were 
abufed  in  indolence,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  criminal  pra&ices.  Many 
of  them  were  inftituted  on  a  pagan  model,  and  peverted  to  fimilar 
purpofes. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  there  are  double,  half-double,  and  Ample 
feajls  almoft  without  number.  The  name  of  doubl e feajls  is  given 
to  fuch  whofe  fervice  is  fuller  and  more  folemn  than  the  reft,  which 
likewife  conftitutes  the  difference  between  the  others;  the  churches 
being  embelfifhed,  and  the  altars  adorned,  according  to  the  rank 
which  each  faint  holds  in  his  refpe&ive  church.  All  high  fejliva/s 
have  an  o&ave,  confifting  of  the  feajl  itfelf,  and  the  feven  following 
days. 

In  Italy,  certain  fejlivuls  are'celebrated  folely  by  lovers.  When 
one  of  thefe  wants'to  give  his  miftrefs  the  higheft  teftimony  of  his 
gallantry,  he  immediately  makes  her  the  idol  of  his  devotion;  pro¬ 
curing  vefpers,  and  even  malfes,  to  be  faid  in  her  honour.  For  this 
purpofe  he  makes  choice  of  the  fejlival  of  fome  faint,  whofe  nama 
the  bears;  and  though  the  faint  has  the  fame  name,  they  manage 
matters  fo,  that  the  devotion  of  the  fejlival  is  plainly  to  the  lover’s 
miftrefs. 

The  four  quarterly  feajls,  or  ftated  times,  whereon  rent  on  leafes 
is  ufually  referved  to  be  paid,  are,  Lady-day  or  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Blefled  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  25th  of  March;  the  Nativity  of  St, 
John  the  Baptiit,  held  on  the  24th  of  June;  the  feajl  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  on  the  29th  of  September;  and  Chriftmas,  or  rather 
St.  Thomas  theApoftle,  on  the  aift  of  December. 

FEATHER,  piuma,  that  part  in  birds  which  covers  them,  and  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  fly. 

Feathers  make  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  oftrich,  heron,  fwan,  peacock,  goofe,  &c.  for  plumes, 
ornaments  of  the  head,  filling  ot  beds,  wriiing-pens,  &c. 

Geefe  are  plucked  in  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain  five  times  in 
the  year ;  the  firft  plucking  is  at  Lady-clay  for  feathers  and  quills  ; 
and  the  fame  is  renewed  for  feathers  only  four  times  more  between 
that  and  Michaelmas.  See  Fen  and  Goose.  In  cold  feafons 
many  geefe  die  by  this  barbarous  cuftom.  Thofe  feathirs  that  ar« 
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brought  from  Somerfetfhire  arc  efteemed  the  beft,  and  thofe  from  : 
Ireland  the  word.  Eider  down  is  imported  into  this  country  from  j 
Denmark,  and  is  furmlhed  by  thole  ducks  that  are  inhabitants  of 
Hud  fun’s  Bay,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway:  Hudfon’s  Bay 
alfo  affords  a  very  fine  feather,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  goofe-kind. 
The  down  of  the  fwan  is  brought  from  Dantzick,  whence  we  have 
alfo  a  great  quantity  of  cock  and  hen  feathers . 

T.  he  belt  method  of  cus\s\g  feathers  is,  to  lay  them  in  a  room  in  an 
expo  lure  to  the  fun,  and  when  dried  to  pul  them  in  bags,  and  beat 
them  well  with  poles  to  difeharge  the  dult. 

Feathers,  Dr.  Derham  obferves,  are  a  very  commodious  drefs  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  being  not  only  a  guard  againlt  wet  and 
cold,  and  a  means  ot  hatching  and  brooding  their  young,  but  molt 
commodious  for  flight  ;  to  which  purpofe  they  are  nicely  placed  over 
the  body  to  give  an  eafy  paffage;  and  every-where  neatly  polited 
from  the  head  towards  the  tail  in  clofe  uniform  order;  fo  that 
being  pruned  and  drefled  by  an  undhious  matter  fecreted  in  a  proper 
gland,  and  depolited  in  an  oil-bag  placed  therein  for  that  purpofe, 
they  afford  as  eafy  a  paffage  through  the  air  as  a  boat  new  cleaned 
and  drefled  has  through  the  waters.  Without  all  this  nicety  they 
■would  have  been  apt  to  be  ruffled  and  difeompofed,  and  would 
have  gathered  the  air,  and  proved  an  obftru&ion  to  the  paffage  of 
the  body. 

Molt  of  the  feathers  tend  backwards,  and  are  laid  over  each  other 
in  an  exad  metho armed  with  a  warm  and  foftdown  next  the  body, 
and  more  flrongly  made,  as  well  as  more  curioufly  doled  next  the 
air  and  weather  ;  to  which  purpofe  the  apparatus  nature  has  made, 
and  the  inllinel  file  has  given  them  to  prune  or  drefs  their  feathers, 
are  admirable. 

Dr.  Derham  has  feveral  new  obfervations  on  the  mechanifm  of 
the  vanes  or  webs  of  the  feathers  as  they  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
microfcope,  by  which  the  wonderiul  care  and  accuracy  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator  in  fo  fmall  a  paft  are  excellently  illuff rated. 

The  Vane  conlifls  not  of  one  continued  membrane  (becaufe,  if' 
once  broken,  it  would  then  be  fcarce  reparable),  but  of  many  lamina:, 
admirably  contrived  to  hook  and  hang  together.  On  the  under- 
fide  they  are  thin  and  (inooth  ;  but  on  their  upper  outer  edge  (re- 
prefented  Plate  69,  fig.  3,)  they  are  parted  into  two  hairy  edges, 
each  fide  having  a  different  fort  of  hairs,  laminated  or  broader  at 
the  bottom,  and  flenderer  and  bearded  towards  the  top.  Thofe 
bearded  hairs  on  one  fide  of  the  lamina  have  ftrait  beards,  as  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  4,  thofe  on  the  other  have  hooked  beards  on  one  fide  of 
the  (lender  part  of  the  briflle,  and  (trait  ones  on  the  other,  as  in  fig.  5. 
Both  kinds  are  reprefented  as  they  grow  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
lamina  in  fig.  3.  in  the  vane;  the  hooked  beards  of  one  lamina  always 
lie  next  the  (trait  beards  of  the  next  lamina,  by  which  means  they 
lock  and  lay  hold  on  each  other,  and  by  a  pretty  mechanifm  brace 
the  lamina  clofe  to  one  another. 

Feather,  in  horfemanfhip,  a  fort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the 
hair,  which  in  fome  part  rifes  above  the  reft,  refembling  the  tip  of 
an  ear  of  corn.  This  happens  mod  frequently  between  the  eyes  ; 
and  if  lower,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  weak  fight. 

Feather,  mid,  in  the  falt-works,  the  partition  in  the  middle  of 
the  furnace,  which  it  divides  into  two  chambers. 

Feather-o^-^,  among  carpenters,  an  appellation  given  to  planks 
or  boards,  which  have  one  fide  thicker  than  the  other. 

Feather,  prince's,  a  plant  otherwife  called  amaranth. 

Feather,  Roman,  (Fr.  epee  Romaine,)  a  row  of  hair  on  a  horfe’s 
neck,  turned  back  and  railed,  which  forms  a  mark  like  a  (word- 
blade,  juft  by  the  mane. 

FEAZ1NG,  in  tile  fca-language,  fignifies  the  ravelling  out  of 
any  great  rope,  or  cable,  at  the  end. 

FEBRIFUGE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  efficacious  for  the  cure  of 

FEVERS. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  fehris,  and  fugo,  I  drive  away. 

The  quinquina,  or  Jefuit’s  bark,  is  the  greateft  and  furdt  of  all 
the  clafs  of  febrifuges. 

M.  Reneaume,  from  a  great  number  of  experiments,  has  learnt, 
that  galls  alone  will  frequently  cure  an  intermitting  fever  as  well  as 
the  quinquina,  over  which  this  medicine  has  fome  advantage  in  other 
things,  in  that  it  is  nor  fo  bitter,  does  not  heat  fo  much,  is  taken 
in  a  Idler  dole,  and  feldomer,  and  is  cheaper.  At  his  motion  fe¬ 
veral  other  phyficians  tried  it  with  luccefs,  particularly  M.  Homberg, 
though  it  did  not  lucceed  fo  well  with  M.  Boulduc,  Lemery,  and 
Geoffroy. 

Thu  febrifuge  fpirit  of  Mr.  Clutton  is  prepared  by  digefling  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  month  equal  parts  ot  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  bell,  rectified 
oil  of  vitriol  and  fpirit  of  (alt,  with  three  times  the  whole  quantity 
of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  diddling  them  to  drynefs.  This 
fpirit  mixed  with  water,  (o  as  to  render  it  agreeably  acid,  is  given 
with  common  drink  in  ardent  and  inflammatory  fevers,  and  with 
any  cordial  or  antifeptic  liquors  in  the  nervous  and  putrid  kinds. 

FEBRUARY  in  chronology,  the  fecond  month  of  the  Roman 
year;  lo  called  from  Februa,  a  fead  held  therein;  at  which  facri- 
fices  were  offered,  and  the  lad  offices  paid  to  the  (hades  of  the  de- 
ceafed. 

FECI  ALES,  or  Foeciai.es,  an  order  of  prieds  or  officers,  con¬ 
fiding  of  twenty  perlons,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  appointed  to 
proclaim  war,  negotiate  peace,  See.  When  they  confirmed  a 
former  alliance,  or  contracted  a  new  one,  it  was  ratified  by  facri- 
ficing  a  hog. 

FECULENT,  or  Feculent,  is  applied  to  the  blood  and  other 
humours,  when  they  abound  in  faeces  or  dregs,  or  have  not  the 
proper  and  ulual  degree  of  purity. 

FECUNDITY,  or  Fecundity,  fertility,  or  that  quahty  ot 
a  thing  which  denominates  it  fruitful. 

The  fecundity  of  divers  plants  is  very  extraordinary.  M.  Dodart 
has  an  exprels  difeourfe  on  this  fubjedt,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A».a- 
No.  74.  Vol.  11. 
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an  elm  n  V  ’  !  Pr0Per'y  lodged,  would  grow  up  into  a  tree ;  now; 
a  e  m  ord  nardy  lives  too  years,  corifequently,  in  the  courfe  of  it’^ 

fnde  feed  ST  33,000,000  feeds>  a11  which  arifes  from  one 
rmf  L  hcWS  ,arther>  that  the  f3me  elm,  by  frequently 

r,  t>°‘  1  3  e_a  >  &c.  might  be  brought  to  prod  (ice  15,^40,000  006 
^c-ds,  and  confequently  that  there  are  fo  many- adually  contained 

Tec  unditv,  early.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  in  dance  iri 
the  annals  of  Pans  for  1779,  where  it  is  related,,  that  the  daughtef 
of  a  grocer  in  that  city,  ot  i  f  years  of  age,  growing  very  big  about 
the  waifl,  her  friends  concluded  (he  had  the  dropfy  :  but  to  their 
amazement,  (he  was  at  length  delivered  of  a  pretty  little  female 
child;  which  extraordinary  circumflance  (lie  aferibed  to  fome  fami¬ 
liarities  between  herfelf  and  a  fchoolfellow,  who  was  only  it  years 
of  age,  J  0  j 

FEE,  in  law,  fignifies  a  certain  allowance  to  phyficians,  bar- 
rilters,  attornies,  and  other  officers,  as  a  reward  for  their  pains  and 
labotlr.  * 

Fee  alfo  denotes  a  Lttled  perquifite  of  ptlblic  officers,  payable  by 
thofe  who  employ  them. 

Fee -efiate,  that  held  by  the  benefit  of  ahother,  and  for  which 
fome  fervice,  rent,  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the  chief  lord,  or 
lu  peri  or,  in  whom  the  tnere  propriety  of  the  foil  always  continues. 

Fee  is  generally  divided  into  abfolute  and  conflitutional.  Abfolute, 
otherwife  termed  fee- fimple,  is  where  a  perfon  is  feifed  of  lands  of 
tenements,  to  him  and  h is  heirs  for  ever  ;  whereas,  fee-\.z\\,  or  con¬ 
ditional  fee,  is  where  a  perfon  is  feifed  of  lands,  with  a  limitation 
to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  A^r’- fimple  is  the  largeft  efiate 
a  perfon  can  have,  and  can  be  conveyed  by  no  other  exprellion,  but 
heirs  for  ever;  yet,  in  a  will,  which  js  more  favoured  than  a  grant, 
the  intention  of  the  teftator  is  more  conlidered  than  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words. 

_  Fee  farm,  a  kind  of  tenure  without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  fer- 
vice,  except  that  mentioned  in  the  (eoffment  ;  which  is  ufually  the 
full  rent,  or  at  lead  a  fourth  part  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  if  the  rent  be  behind,  and  un¬ 
paid  for  two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and  his  heirs  may  have  an  adlion 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lands. 

Fuz-tail  general,  is  were  lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  a  mah 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  :  fo  that  if  a  man,  feifed  of  fuch 
land  by  fuch  gift,  marry  one  or  more  wives,  and  have  no  iffue  by 
them,  and  at  length  marry  another,  by  whom  he  hath  iffue,  this  iflue 
(hall  inherit  the  land. 

Fee -tail fpecial,  is  where  a  man  and  his  wife  are  feifed  of  Idnds 
to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  ;  where,  in  cafe  the  wife 
dies  without  iffue,  and  he  marry  another  by  whom  he  have  ilfuej 
this  iffue  cannot  inherit  the  land,  and  therefore  it  is  called  fpecial 
tail. 

The  incidents  to  a  tenancy  in  tail  are  chiefly  thefe:  1.  That  a 
tenant  in  tail  may  commit  waile  on  the  efiate  tail,  by  felling  timber, 
pulling  down  houfes,  or  the  like.  2.  That  the  wife  of  the  tenarit 
in  tail  fhall  have  her  dower,  or  thirds  of  the  efiate- tail.  3.  That 
the  hufband  of  a  female  tenant  in  tail  may  be  tenant  by  the  cour- 
tefy  of  the  eflate-tail.  4.  That  an  efiate  tail  may  be  barred  or  dd- 
ftroyed  by  a  fine,  by  a  common  recovery,  or  by  linea*  warranty  de- 
feending  with  affets  to  the  heir. 

Eflates-tail  may  alfo  be  aliened,  are  liable  to  forfeiture  for  high 
treafon,  and  are  chargeable  with  reafonable  leafes,  and  with  fuch 
debts  as  are  due  to  the  crown  on  fpecialties,  or  have  been  contradled 
with  fellow  fubjedts  in  a  courfe  of  commerce. 

Fee  alfo  implies  the  compafs  or  circuit  of  a  manor  or  lordfhip. 

Fee  is  likewife  a  perpetual  right  incorporeal ;  as,  to  have  the 
keeping  of  perfons  in  fee,  rent  granted  in  fee,  office  held  in  fee,  &e. 

Fee  is  fometimes  uled  for  a  reward  or  ordinary  due  given  a  perfon 
for  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  the  performance  of  his  part  in  his 
refpedlive  art,  fcience,  or  profeffion.  Thus,  the  lawyer,  barrifter, 
and  phyfician,  are  faid  to  have  their  fees. 

Fees  alfo  denote  fettled  perquifites  or  allowances  paid  to  the 
public  officers  by  the  perfons  who  have  bufinefs  with  them  ;  as  in 
the  Cuflom-houfe,  where  a  fchedule  or  table  of  fees  is  hung  up  to 
view  ;  and  any  officer  offending  contrary  to  the  regulations  therein, 
forfeits  his  place  and  office. 

The  fmallnefs  Of  the  falaries  of  divers  of  the  king’s  fervants  is 
compenlatcd  by  the  perquifites  or  fees  of  honour.  The  fees  paid  to 
the  feveral  officers,  by  every  perfon  upon  his  being  knighted,  amount 
to  78/.  13*.  4 d.  And  if  it  be  done  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
there  is  3/.  more  to  the  fix  pages  of  the  bed-chamber,  which  brings 
it  to  81/. 

FEEDERS,  in  mining;  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  feveral  fmall 
channels  in  the  (ides  of  a  mine  feeming  to  open  into  it,  as  brooks 
into  rivers  in  their  courfe;  The  miners  in  moll  counties  call  thefe 
the  feeders  of  the  load. 

FEEL,  in  the  manege:  they  fay,  to  feel  a  horfe  in  the  hand  ;  that 
is,  to  obferve  that  the  will  of  a  horfe  is  in  the  rider’s  hands,  that  he 
taftes  the  bridle,  and  has  a  good  appui  in  obeying  the  bit. 

To  feel  a  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  is,  to  obferve  that  he  plies  or 
bends  them,  which  is  contrary  to  leaning  or  throwing  upon  the 
fhoulders. 

FEELERS,  antenna,  in  natural  hiflory;  are  the  horns,  as  they  are 

ufually  called,  upon  the  heads  of  infedls. 

The  feelers  or  antenna  of  flies  may  ferve  to  dilunguith  leveral 
genera  of  thofe  infects  :  1.  There  are  fome  which  have  articulated 
ones,  formed  of  feveral.  vertebrae  of  different  fizes,  joined  end  to  end, 
like  the  beads  in  a  necklace:  thefe  antenna  are  thicker  at  their 
origin  than  at  their  extremity.  2.  The  antenna  of  others,  forrmd 
in  the  fame  manner,  are  fmalleft  at  their  infertion  and  increafe 
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in  fize  towards  their  extremities,  3.  Thofe  of  others  are  in  form 
of  feathered  beards.  4.  Others  have  prifmatic  antennas  which  are  ar¬ 
ticulated,  and  leaft  in  both  their  extremes,  and  largeft  in  the  middle. 
5.  The  antenna  of  another  dial’s  are  branched  or  forked,  compofcd 
of  two  pieces,  and  appearing  double.  6.  Others  have  extremely 
fhort  and  thick  antenna,  fornled  of  two  or  three  articulations  or 
beads  terminated  by  a  larger  one  of  the  figure  of  a  battledore.  7. 
The  antenna  of  thofe  two  winged  flies  that  fuck  the  blood  of  oxen 
Or  horfes,  refemble  the  battledore  antenna ;  except  that  the  body 
which  terminates  them  has  fomewhat  of  the  figure  of  a  crefcent,  the 
end  of  which  appears,  by  means  of  glaftes,  articulated. 

The  antenna  of  infedts  in  general  differ  from  horns,  in  that  they 
are  moveable  at  the  bafe;  and  have  befide  that  power  a  number  of 
articulations  all  along  their  ftru£hire,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
alfo  capable  of  being  turned  about  any  way  at  the  pleaftire  of  the 
animal.  The  differences  of  their  figure  and  flructure  in  the  butterfly 
clafs,  which  are  made  the  marks  of  the  different  genera,  are  fix. 
Thofe  of  the  firft  genus  are  equally  thick  throughout  of  a  cylindric 
form,  but  terminated  by  a  large  head,  altogether  refembling  a  club: 
fome  have  called  them  clavated  antenna;  Reaumur  calls  them  but* 
toned  antenna:  the  buttons  by  which  they  are  terminated  are  of  a 
very  different  figure  in  the  various  fpecies.  The  antenna  of  the  fe- 
cond  genus  are,  in  general,  much  fhorter  in  proportion  tor  the  body 
of  the  animal  than  the  former:  they  gradually  increafe  in  thicknefs 
from  their  infertion  towards  their  extremity,  and  are  terminated  by 
a  llcnder  (pine  ilfuing  from  the  lower  part,  and  ornamented  with 
a  tuft  ot  hairs:  Reaumur  calls  thefe  the  club  antenna.  Thofe  of 
the  third  genus  firft  increafe  in  fize,  and  then  taper  to  an  oval  point, 
unfurniihed  with  a  clutter  of  hairs;  fome  fpecies  have  the  antenna 
twillvd  like  the  horns  of  a  ram.  The  antenna  of  the  fourth  genus, 
at  a  little  diftance  of  their  origin,  become  very  thick,  and  continue 
of  the  fame  lize  through  the  greateft  part  ot  their  length,  where 
they  turn  a  little,  and  terminate  in  a  lharp  point,  which  fometimes 
fupports  another  point,  formed  of  a  clutter  of  baits,  in  the  manner 
ot  a  pqpcil :  Mr.  Reaumur  has  called  thefe  the  prifmatic  antenna. 
Thofeof  the  fifth  genus  are,  from  their  fhape,  caiied  the  conic  or 
quadrated  antenna.  Thofe  of  the  lixth  genus  are  denominated  the 
plumofe  or  feathered  antenna:  they  appear  to  be  compofed  of  a 
ttalk  or  pedicle,  which  diminilhes  in  fize  from  the  balis  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  :  on  each  fide  of  which  there  iftue  plumes,  placed  like  thofe 
on  the  barrel  of  a  quill,  but  not  fo  clofe  together.  The  plumes  of 
the  males  of  this  genus  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of 
the  females. 

The  pedicles  or  ftalks  of  the  feveral  antenna  of  butterflies  are  al¬ 
ways  hollow,  and  many  of  them  are  fmooth  and  glofly,  refembling 
born.  Of  this  kind  are  moft  of  the  plumofe  antenna ;  and  the  but¬ 
tons  of  the  antenna  of  thofe  kinds  which  have  fuch  are  always  flelhy 
and  juicy;  fo  that  when  preffed,  different  fluids  are  forced  out  of 
them,  firft  a  white,  then  a  yellow  one,  and  finally  a  black.  When 
the  creature  is  held  under  water  with  only  the  antenna  above,  it  is 
common  to  fee  bubbles  of  air  difeharged  from  the  joints  and  but¬ 
tons  ;  how  far  thefe  obfervations  may  aflift  in  determining  their  ufe, 
is  left. to  farther  inquiries. 

FEELING,  touching,  one  of  the  external  fenfes,  whereby  we  ac- 
quiie  the  ideas  of  folid,  hatd,  foft,  rough,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  or 
other  tangible  qualities;  as  alio  of  diftance,  itching,  pain,  &c. 

Feeling  is  the  grofteft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  extenfive  of 
our  fenfes,  having  more  objects  than  all  the  reft  taken  together ;  and 
fume  even  reduce  all  the  other  fenfes  to  this  one  of  feeling. 

Malpighi,  and  after  him  all  our  lateft  and  beft  author,  hold  the 
immediate  organ  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling  to  be  the  pyramidal  papillae 
under  the  fkin. 

1  hele  papillae  are  little,  foft,  medullary,  nervous  prominences, 
lodged  every  where  immediately  under  the  cuticula.  They  are 
formed  of  the  fubcutanecus  nerves,  which,  for  this  purpofe,  firft  lay 
2 fide  their  outer  membrane,  and  are  left  exceedingly  foft  and  fenfible  ; 
are  continually  moiftened  by  athin  fubtle  humour,  and  only  covered 
over  and  defended  by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin.  They  are  largeft 
and  moll  confpicuous -in  thofe  parts  chiefly  defigned  for  the  office  of 
feeling ,  viz.  the  tongue,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  and  are  con¬ 
tractile,  and  again  expanlive  at  pleafure. 

Feeling,  then,  is  thus  effcdled  :  the  tip  of  the  finger,  for  inftance 
being  applied  to  an  object  to  be  examined,  by  that  intention  of  the 
papillae  are  emitttd  or  elevated,  and  being  lightly  rubbed  over  the 
j u  1  face  of  the  objed,  a  motion  is  impreiled  on  them,  which  being 
thence  propagated  by  the  nerves  communicating  with  them  to  the 
common  fenfory,  excites  the  perception  of  heat,  cold,  hardnefs,  or 
the  like. 

Hence  we  fee  why  feeling  becomes  painful  when  the  cuticle  is 
worn  off,  burnt,  macerated,  kc.  and  why,  when  the  cuticle  becomes 
thick,  hard,  callous,  or  cicatrized,  kc.  the  fenfe  of feeling  is  loft  ;  elfe 
whence  the  numbnefs  impreiled  by  the  torpedo?  why  that  exquifite 
painlulnefe  under  and  at  the  roots  of  the  nails  ?  kc. 

Feeling  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  moft  univerfal  of  our  fenfes, 
there  being  no  animal  without  if. 

Natural ifts  obferve,  that  fpiders,  flies  and  ants  have  the  fenfe  of 
f  elmg  in  a  much  greater  perftdion  than  men,  though  we  have 
m [lances  of  perfons  who  could  diftinguifti  colours  by  their  feel¬ 
ing,  others  who  could  perceive  what  people  laid  by  the  lame 
icjvfe. 

FEINT  ,  in  fencing,  a  lalfe  attack.  See  theTrcatife  on  Fenc¬ 
ing. 

b  eint,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  the  fpeaker  touches  on 
lemetnrng,  in  making  a  Ihew  ol  palling  it  over  in  filence, 

,  “APT  ON,  in  logic,  one  of  the  moods  of  fyllogifms.  In  a 
Ivllcgifm  of Jclu-plm,  the  firft  proportion  is  an  univerfal  negative; 

the  kcond,  an  umverlal  affirmative  ,  and  the  third,  a  particular  ne¬ 
gative.  r 
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FELIS,  the  cat,  in  zoology,  is  nfed  by  Lmnieus  as  the  name  of 
a  large  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  fera.  The  fore¬ 
teeth  are  (mall,  ebtnfe,  and  equal  ;  the  tongue  is  fnrnillied  with 
prickles,  all  pointing  backwards  :  and  the  feet  are  formed  for  climb¬ 
ing,  with  claws. which  may  be  drawn  in,  or  exerted  at  tiie  creatine’s 
pleaftire.  The  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  cat  of  the  mountain,  lynx, 
ounce,  anddomefiic  cat,  belong  to  this  genus. 

F  elis  1 ulans,  the  flying  cat,  catted  by  us  the  flying  fquarrel,  hav¬ 
ing  a  loofe  membrane  one  on  each  fide,  connecting  the  fore  with  the 
hinder  legs  which  it  can  diilend  at  pleafure,  and  by  means  whereof 
it  takes  fiich  long  leaps,  that  it  feems  to  fly. 

Felis  zibet  hie  us,  the  creature  we  nfually  call  the  civet-w//,  bei  her 
a  fpecies  of  the  viverra.  See  Plate  7  i . 

FELLNG  of  timber.  One  thing  obferved  by  Mr.  De  Button, 
which  very  greatly  increafes  the  folidity  and  ftrengrh  of  timber,  is, 
that  the  trees  intended  to  b c  filled  for  fervice  fhould  firft  be  dripped 
of  their  bark,  and  fuftered  to  Hand  and  die  upon  the  fpot  before  the 
cutting.  The  fappy  part*  or  blea  of  the  oak,  becothes  by  this  means 
as  hard  and  firm  as  the  heart  ;  and  the  real  ftrength  arid  denfity  of 
the  wood  has  been  proved,  by  many  experiments*  to  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  it  :  nor  is  this  practice  of  any  detriment  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  lince  the  remaining  (tumps  of  thefe  trees  fend  up  their 
young  (hoots  as  vigoroufly  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  in  their  na¬ 
tural  condition. 

When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  the  firft  thing  to  bi 
taken  care  of  is  a  fkilfnl  difbranching  of  fuch  limbs  as  may  en¬ 
danger  it  in  it’s  fall  ;  manv  trees  are  utterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  care  of  this  kind.  In  arms  of  timber  that  are  very  great,  it  is 
always  neceffiwy  to  chope  or  fink  in  them  clofe  to  ihe  bole,  and  then, 
meeting  it  with  downright  ftrokes,  it  will  be  fevered  from  the  tree 
without  fplitting.  In  felling  the  tme,  take  care  always  to  cut  it  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  aspoffible,unlefs  it  is  intended  to  be  grubbed  up: 
and  the  doing  that  is  of  advantage  both  to  the  timber,  and  to  the 
wood  ;  for  timber  is  never  fo  much  valued,  if  it  be  known  to  grow 
of  old  flocks. 

FELLOWS,  or  Felli  es,  in  artillery,  are  fix  pieces  of  wood, 
each  whereof  forms  a  piece  of  an  arch  of  (ixty  degrees,  and,  joined 
all  together  by  dulleges,  make  an  entire  circle  ;  which,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  nave,  and  twelve  fpokes,  make  the  wheel  of  a  gun  car¬ 
riage.  Their  thicknefs  ufually  is  the  diameter  of  the  ball  of  the 
gun  they  ferve  for,  and  their  breadth  fomewhat  more. 

FELLOWSH I P,  company  or  part nerjbip,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule 
of  great  ufe  in  balancing  accounts  amongft  merchants  and  ownets 
of  (hips;  where  a  number  of  perfons  putting  together  a  general 
(lock,  it  is  required  to  give  every  one  his  proportional  lhare  of  lofs 
or  gain.  Confult  Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  p.  193. 

FELO  e/e fe,  is  he  that  commits  felony,  by  willingly  and  delibe¬ 
rately  killing  himfelf.  The  Saxons  call  him  f elf -bane.  He  muft  be 
of  the  age  of  diferetion,  and  compos  mentis. 

A  felo  de  fe  is  to  be  interred  without  Chriflian  burial,  with  a  flake 
driven  through  his  corpfe  ;  and  is  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels 
real  and  perfonal  ;  but  he  may  make  adevife  of  his  lands,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fubje&ed  to  any  forfeiture.  However,  thefe  forfeitures 
are  generally  faved  by  the  verdidt  of  the  coroner’s  jury,  who  find 
lunacy.  See  Suicide. 

If  aporfon  felo  fe  is  fecretly  made  a  way  with,  fo  that  the  coro¬ 
ner  cannotview  his  body,  prefentment  is  to  be  made  of  it  by  juftices 
of  peace,  kc.  in  order  to  intitle  the  king  to  the  forfeiture  of  goods. 

FELON,  in  law,  a  perfon  guilty  of  Felony. 

FELONY,  Felonia,  was  anciently  u (led  for  a  violent  and  in¬ 
jurious  aftion  of  a  vaffal,  or  tenant,  again)!  his  lord.  All  thofe  ads, 
whether  of  a  criminal  nature  or  not,  which  at  this  day  are  generally 
forfeitures  of  copy-hold  eftates,  are  ftyled  felonia  in  the  feudal  law. 

Felony  was  alfo  applied  to  an  injury  of  the  lord  to-  his  vaflU, 
which  imported  a  forfeiture  of  the  homage  and  fervice  thereof,  and 
made  it  revert  to  the  fovereign.  Fidelity  and  felony  are  reciprocal 
between  the  lord  and  the  valfal.  .1 

F'elony  is  alfo  tiled,  in  common  law,  for  any  capital  offence, 
perpetrated  with  an  evil  intention. 

Though  capital  puniftiment  does  by  no  means  enter  into  the  true 
idea  and  definition  o i felony,  the  true  criterion  ol  which  is  forfeiture  ; 
for  in  nW felonies  which  are  punifhable  with  death,  the  offender  lofes 
all  his  larids  in  fee-limple,  and  alfo  all  his  goods  and  chattels  ;  but  in 
(uch  as  are  not  fo  punilhable,  his  goods  and  chattels  only. 

In  a  ftrider  fenfe,  felony  denotes  all  capital  crimes  below  treafon. 

Felony  includes  feveral  fpecies  of  crimes,  whofe  punifhment  is  the 
fame,  viz.  death  :  fuch  as  pitit-treafon,  murder,  theft,  homicide, 
fodomy,  rape,  wilful  burning  of  houfes,  receiving  of  ftolen  goods  ; 
breach  of  prifon,  refeue  and  efcape,  after  one  is  arretted  orunpri- 
foned  fo x felony,  and  divers  others  found  in  the  ftatutes,  which  are 
daily  making  crimes  felony,  that  were  not  fo  before 

Felony  by  the  common  law  is  againft  the  life  of  a  man,  as  murder 
manflaughter,  felo  de  fe,  fe  dejendetido,  kc.  againft  a  man’s  goods 
fuch  as  larceny  and  robbery;  againft  bis  habitation,  as  arfon  and 
burglary;  and  againft  public  juftice,  as  breach  of  prifon.  Piracy, 
robbery,  or  murder  upon  the  Teas,  are  felonies  punifhable  by  the 
civil  law, as  alfo  by  ftatute. 

FEL  I ,  a  kind  of  ftuff  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of  wool  and  hair  • 

•  neither  fpun,  crofted,  nor  woven,  but  deriving  all  it’s  confidence 
from  being  wrought,  and  fulled  with  lees  and  fize,  and  afterwards 
faftiioned  on  a  block  or  mould,  by  help  of  fire  and  water. 

Callors,  camels,  and  coneys  hair,  lambs  at  d  ffieeps  wool,  kc. 
are  the  moft  ufual  ingredients  of  felts  f  and  hats  of  all  kinds  are  the 
works  they  are  chiefly  employed  in. 

Thofe  ol  French  make,  3}  yards  long,  and  if  broad  for  cloaks, 
pay  each  2/.  14*.  1  f^5d.  on  importation,  and  draw-back  ll.  12 's'. 
3 d.  on  exporting  them  again. 

j  FELUCCA,  or  Felucco,  a  little  veflel  with  from  ten  to  fix- 
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teen  banks  of  oars,  not  covered  over,  much  ufed  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  as  a  paifiage-boat. 

FEMALE,  a  term  peculiar  to  animals,  and  fignifies  that  fex 
which  conceives  and  generates  it’s  voung  within  itfelf. 

The  female  in  quadrupeds,  and  even  in  birds,  is  ufiially  (mailer 
ar.d  weaker  than  the  male;  though  in  birds  of  [trey,  as  the  falcon, 
hawk,  &c.  it  is  otherwife ;  the  female  being  bigger,  (Longer,  bol¬ 
der,  harder,  and  more  courageous.  The  like  is  obferved  in  molt 
•infects,  particularly  fpiders  ;  to  that  degree,  that  M.  Homberg  af- 
fures  us,  he  has  weighed  five  or  fix  male  garden-fpiders  againft  one 
female  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  has  been  equal  to  them  all. 

FEMBLE,  the  name  given  by  the  common  people  of  Lincolnffiire 
to  the  female  hemp.  "I  here  is  no  county  where  hemp  fucceeds 
better  than  in  this,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  raifed  there. 

FEME  covtrt,  in  land,  denotes  a  married  woman  :  W'ho  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  under  covert-baron. 

By  the  law  of  England,  a  feme  covert  committing  a  bare  theft  in 
company  with,  or  by  coercion  of  her  hufband,  is  not  deemed  guilty 
of  felony  ;  [.either  does  (he  become  accelfory  to  a  felony,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  her  tmfband  who  has  been  guilty  of  it,  as  he  does  by  receiving 
her.  But  if  ihe  commit  a  theft  by  the  bare  command  of  her  huf¬ 
band  ;  or  treafon,  murder,  or  robbery,  in  his  company,  or  by  his 
coercion,  or  keep  a  bav/dy-houfe  with  him,  fhe  is  punifhable  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  fhe  was  foie  ;  and  generally  if  file  be  guilty  of 
any  offence  not  capital,  (he*  may  be  inclined,  &c.  without  making 
the  hufband  a  party.  But  if  fhe  incur  the  forfeiture  of  a  penal  fta- 
tute,  the  hufband  mud  be  made  defendant  in  the  a&ion  or  infor¬ 
mation. 

Feme  foie,  an  unmarried  woman,  whofe  debts  contracted  before 
marriage,  come  thofe  of  her  hufband  after  it. 

FEMi^lNE,  or  Fcemi  sine,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  genders 
of  nouns. 

The  feminine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  the  noun  or  name  to 
belong  to  a  letnale.  In  the  Latin,  the  feminine  gender  is  formed  of 
the  mafeuiine,  by  altering  it’s  termination  ;  particularly  by  changing 
i is  into  a. 

In  French,  the  feminine  gender  is  expreffed,  not  by  a  different 
termination,  but  a  different  article  ;  thus,  le  is  joined  to  a  male,  and 
la  to  a  female. 

In  Englifh,  we  are  generally  more  firiff,  and  exprefs  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  fex,  not  by  different  terminations,  nor  by  different  particles, 
but  different  words;  as  boar  andfow,  boy  and  girl,  brother  tixu\jijler, 
&c.  though  fometimes  the  feminine  is  formed  by  varying  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  male  into  tfs  ;  as  abbot,  abbefs,  &c. 

FEM-OWL,  an  Englilh  name  ufed  in  Sbropfhire,  and  fome  other 
counties,  for  the  caprimulgus,  or  goat-fucker;  called  alfo  the 
thum-OWL.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  and  more  refembles  the 
cuckow  than  the  owl  kind. 

FEMUR,  or  Os  femoris,  in  anatomy,  the  thigh  bone.  See 
Plate  1 1 7,  fig.  3,  N°  20,  and  fig.  7,  N°  22. 

This  isthelongell  and  ffrongelt  bone  in  the  whole  human  frame. 
In  it’s  upper  extremity  is  to  be  obferved  a  very  large  head,  and  in 
this  head  a  cavity  deffined  for  the  ligamentum  rotundum,  by  means  of 
■which  it  is  fix«H  in  the  acetabulum,  and  it’s  luxation  upwards  pre¬ 
vented.  To  it’s  next  is  affixed  a  robult  annular  ligament,  which 
contains  the  head  arid  neck  of  the  bone  as  it  were  in  a  cafe  :  it  is 
obfervable,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  neck  is  not  firait,  but  oblique, 
nearly  horizontal,  and  turning  fomewlut  outward,  being  the  wife 
contrivance  of  the  Maker  of  the  human  frame  for  keeping  the  thighs 
•funder,  fo  that  we  tread  the  firmer  ;  and  by  this  fituation  of  the 
neck  of  ftie  bone  alfo,  feveral  mufcles  have  a  much  more  commo¬ 
dious  infertien  than  could  otherwife  have  been  poffible.  Next  may 
be  remarked  the  fporigv  cavernous  ftrudlure  of  this  extremity  of  the 
bone,  by  reafon  of  wffiich  it  is  lefs  liable  to  Failures,  efpecially  in 
this  pait ;  the  apertures  for  the  ingrefs  of  feveral  veffels  are  alfo  ob- 
lervable  ;  and  there  are  two  apophyfes,  called  trochanters ,  which 
lerve  for  the  infertion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  and  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  head,  become,  before  puberty,  diftinii  apopLyfis. 

In  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  we  obferve  two  heads,  with  a 
cavity  between  them,  for  the  articulation  of  the  tibia:  alfo  a  pof- 
terior  cavity  intended  to  give  fafe  palfage  to  the  veliels  of  the  tibia  : 
there  is,  befid.es,  an  interior  cavity,  for  the  placing  of  the  patella; 
and,  lalily,  two  condyles,  or  tubercles,  placed  near  the  heads,  and 
i'erving  fora  fixed  point  to  the  origin  of  the  mufcles  which  are  to 
move  the  foot.  In  the  exterior  part  of  thefe  we  obferve  a  peculiar 
depreifion,  and  often  a  (ingle fefamoide  bone  ;  and  fometimes  there  is 
alio  found  another  of  thefe  in  the  other  tubercles:  this  ufiially,  how¬ 
ever,  happens  in  old  fubjedls.  The  whole  extremity  of  the  femur 
is  feen,  quite  to  the  age  of  puberty,  a  perfectly  difiindt  epiphyfis. 

In  the  body  of  the  thigh-bone,  it  is  remarked  that  the  anterior 
fuitace  is  convex,  but  the  pofterior  fomewhat  concave :  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  this  part  of  the  body  is  fingular :  it’s  fpine  is  remarkable, 
as  is  alfo  it’s  great  cavity  for  containing  the  marrow. 

The  firength  and  firm tiefs  of  this  bone  are  furprifingly  great; 
hence,  the  ufe  of  the  thigh-bone  is,  to  lupport  and  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  it’s  moveable  articulation  at  the  head 
gives  way  to  the  tafy  motion  of  the  body,  while  the  feet  are  un¬ 
moved.  Refer  to  Syftem  of  Anatomy,  p.  in. 

FEN,  a  general  name  for  boggy  or  marfhy  land,  commonly  over¬ 
flowed  with  water. 

In  draining  thefe  fort  of  lands,  which  is  the  only  method  of  ma¬ 
king  them  ufcful,  trenches  and  drains  for  carrying  off  the  water  muff 
be  formed,  in  order  to  render  the  fin  face  dry,  and  of  a  proper con- 
liftcnce  tor  producing  vegetables. 

This  may  be  attempted  by  various  methods;  but  whatever  mode 
cf  proceeding  be  adopted,  the  lowed  part  of  the  ground  is  to  be 
found  outbid,  and  the  overflowing  from  great  rains,  and  from 
land-floods,  mud  be  provided  for,  in  ihetarrving  off  that  way ;  for, 


fliould  this  be  hegle&ed,  all  the  labour  and  cod  employed  on  the 
other  principle  would  be  thrown  rrv\ay.  If  ii  is  found  that  this  can 
be  done,  there  mud  be  afterwards  cut  a  large  drain  through  the 
middle  of  the  land,  and  feveral  finaller'drains  communicating  with 

this. 

The  great  drain  mud  be  dug  deep  enough  to  drain  the  whole  level; 
and  this, and  all  the  others,  nuid  be  made  the  narrowed  at  the  head* 
and  wider  all  the  way  to  the  mouth,  where  it  mud  be  wideftof  all. 

Thefe  drains  mud  be  all  weil  cleanfed  from  mud  and  weeds  every 
fpring  and  autumn,  and  the  water  from  land-floods  mull  be  kept 
from  coming  in  upon  thefe  lands  as  much  as  poffible,  that  there 
may  be  the  lefs  to  be  drained  off  ;  the  lower  edges  of  the  fen-\\iiv\ 
mud  be  fof  this  pwrpofe  guarded  with  banks  to  turn  the  water  into 
other  channels.  In  Elfex,  they  have  many  lands  that  lie  below  the 
high-water  mark,  and  are  above  the  low-water  mark,  and  have  land- 
floods,  or  fleets  running  through  them,  which  make  a  fort  of  fmall 
creek*  Thefe  lands  they  have  a  very  eafy  way  of  draining,  though 
they  are  naturally  very  moifl,  when  they  firfl  inclofe  them  from  the 
fea  ;  they  do  it  with  a  bank,  which  they  extend  from  one  fide  of  the 
land  they  defign  to  take  in,  to  the  other,  excepting  a  fpa'  e  that  they 
leave,  where  the  creek  or  land-floods  run  into  the  fea.  They  then 
prepare  a  wooden  frame,  well  planked,  and  of  a  conliderable  thick- 
nefs,  fitted  to  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  capable  of  (hutting  it  wholly 
up;  in  this  frame  they  make  feveral  holes,  in  which  are  placed 
wooden  troughs,  made  each  of  four  boards,  and  fuited  in  fize  and 
number  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  to  be  difeharged  through 
them  from  the  land  floods.  Each  of  thefe  trunks  is  open  towards 
the  creek,  but  on  the  fea- fide  it  has  a  door  or  flap,  which  opens 
when  the  fcknd-ttood  prelies  againft  it,  and  gives  it  free  paflage  out; 
but,  when  the  lea-water  is  rifen  to  the  height  of  it  and  preffies  it,  it  is 
fliut  by  the  force,  and  no  fea-water  is  let  in.  When  this  head  is 
prepared,  they  let  it  in,  and  flopping  up  the  whole  creek,  they 
continue  the  banks  on  each  fide  till  they  meet  it:  thus  all  the  lan  fi- 
floods  are  let  out  at  low- water,  and  not  a  drop  of  fea-water  can  be 
admitted,  fo  that  the  lands  are  kept  dry  and  ufeftil,  which  were  be¬ 
fore  rendered  ufelefs,  by  being  drowned  with  falt-water  at  every 
high-water  mark.  The  frefh-water  of  the  creek  is  thus  kept  un¬ 
mixed  with  the  fea-water,  and  there t  ire  affords  good  drink  for  the 
cattle,  which  is  commonly  very  difficult  to  be  had  in  this  fort  of 
lands,  the  tides  fpoiling  what  frefh  waters  there  are,  every  time  they 
come  up. 

I  he  wet  grounds,  called  fens,  in  Lincolnffiire  and  elfewhere  in 
England,  bung  many  advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries.  Fowl  and  fifh  are  very  plentiful  in  them.  The  pike  and  eels 
are  large,  and  eafily  caught,  but  they  are  ufually  coarfe.  The  duck, 
mollard,  and  teal  are  in  fuch  plenty,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  ; 
they  are  taken  in  decoys,  by  prodigious  flocks  at  a  time.  They  fend 
thefe  fowl  to  London,  from  Lincolnlhire,  twice  a  week  on  hdrfe- 
back,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  one  decoy  will  furnifh 
twenty  dozen,  or  more,  twice  a  week,  for  the  whole  feafon,  in  this 
manner.  The  decoy-men  contrail  with  the  people  who  bring  them 
to  London  at  a  certain  rare,  and  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  whole 
number  that  is  catched  off  their  hands.  Two  teal  are  ufually  rec¬ 
koned  equal  to  one  duck,  and  fix  ducks  and  twelve  teal  are  accoun¬ 
ted  a  dozen  of  wild-fowl ;  and  the  ufual  market-price  is  about  nine 
(hillings  for  fuch  a  dozen.  About  Midfummer,  when  the  moulting 
•  feafon  is,  a  great  number  are  deftroyed  alfo  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhoods.  The  poor  birds  at  this  time  are  neither  able  to 
fwim  nor  to  fly  well  ;  and  the  people  going  in  with  boats  among  the 
reeds,  where  they  lie,  beat  them  down  with  long  poles, 

A  little  before  Michaelmas,  vail  flights  of  thefe  birds  arrive  at  the 
decoys  from  other  places  ;  they  foon  grow  fat  in  them,  and  continue 
there  a  prey  to  the  matters  or  owners,  as  long  as  the  decoys  are  un¬ 
frozen  ;  but,  when  they  are  iced  over,  they  fly  away  again,  and  go 
to  the  neighbouring  feas  for  food. 

Fen  us  alfo  the  name  of  a  very  pernicious  dittemper  to  which  hops 
are  fubjeit.  It  confitts  of  mofsor  mould,  which  fpreads  itfelf  with 
great  rapidity,  and  does  great  damage  in  the  hop-grounds. 

FENCE,  in  agriculture,  is  a  hedge,  ditch,  wall,  or  bank,  made 
round  fields,  woods,  gardens,  &c.  See  Earth-AwLt,  Hedge, 
and  Wall, 

Fences  for  parks,  and  fometimes  for  gardens,  are  made  of  patting; 

I  which,  if  winter-fallen  oak  be  ufed,  will  latt  many  years  ;  the  pales 
(hould  be  cleft  thin,  and  the  rails  cut  triangular,  and  the  pofts  fhauld 
not  be  placed  too  far  afunder.  Fences  round  parks,  where  fallow 
deer  are  kept,  fhould  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  but  where  there 
are  red  deer,  the  fence  fliould  be  one  foot  higher.  Parks  are  fome- 
times  fenced  with  walls  of  brick  or  ftone. 

The  white  thorn  is  the  bett  of  all  trees  to  plant  for  a  fence,  being 
a  tolerably  quick  grower,  and  lading  a  long  time,  and  making  a  very 
handfome fence.  It  will  fucceed  on  any  foil  where  a  ditch  and  new 
bank  are  made,  except  it  be  wholly  of  gravel  or  (and;  and  even  in 
this  cafe  it  will  thrive,  if  there  happen  a  rainy  feafon  after  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  it. 

The  black  thorn,  and  crabs,  make  very  good  fences ,  and  are  to  be 
raifed  as  the  white  thorn  ;  but,  if  the  kernels  of  apples  or  crabs  be 
fown,  it  is  bett  to  fow  the  pommace  with  them,  and  they  will  coma 
up  the  fooner,  i.  e.  the  firft  year. 

If  crab  flocks  be  planted,  while  young,  in  the  fame  manner  as* 
quick,  they  make  excellent  hedges;  and  lb  will  fome  fort  of  plums. 

The  holly  will  make  an  excellent  fence,  and  is  preferable  to  all  the 
reft;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  made  to  grow  at  firft,  and  is  a  flow 
grower;  but  when  once  it  docs  grow,  it  makes  amends  by  it’s 
height,  ftrength,  and  thicknefs'. 

The  alder-tree  makes  an  extremely  good  fence  in  watery  places  ; 
and  when  planted  on  the  banks  of  rivers  is  of  great  ufe  in  preventing 
them  from  being  undermined  by  the  current ;  the  loots  being  very 
numerous,  ftrong,  and  compact.  It  is  always  fending  fuckers  alio 

from 
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from  it’s  lowed:  roots,  which  makes  it  very  ufeful  where  ftreatns 
wear  a  wav  their  banks,  and  are  widening  their  courfe. 

The  furze  bulh,  though  an  irregular  grower,  makes  an  excellent 
fence  on  dry  banks,  Where  nothing  elfe  will  grow.  It  may  be  raifed 
either  by  feeds,  or  by  fets  ;  but  the  feeds  are  the  heft,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  French  furze,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
fiXteenfeet,  and  is  not  fubjed  to  fpread  with  it’s  roots,  and  get  into 
the  good  ground,  as  our  common  heath  furze  will  always  do.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  Very  fpeedy  grower.  It  will  make  a 
Very  good  hedge  in  three  years,  if  taken  care  of.  It  mud  be  kept 
Well  weeded  while  young ;  and  the  fheep  mull  be  kept  away  from  it ; 
for  they  are  very  fond  of  it’s  young  fhoots. 

Fenc t-monib,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin  to  fawn,  during 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  foreft. 

It  commences  fifteen  days  before  Midfummer,  and  ends  fifteen 
days  after  it.  This  month,  by  ancient  f'orefters,  is  called  defence- 
month.  There  are  alfo  certain yjwrc-months,  or  feafons,  for  hfh  as 
well  as  wild  beafis,  as  appears  by  Stat.  Weft,  i 3  Geo.  II. 

A  Treatise  m  the  Art  of 

FENCING. 

Notwithftanding  the  prejudices  which  fome  have  imbibed  again!! 
this  art,  liberal  minds  can  never  view  it  in  a  difadvantageous  light, 
but  on  the  contrary,  when  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it  are  duly  confidered,  mull  efteem  the  theory  and  pradice  of  it  ob¬ 
jects’ worthy  their  purfuit.  It  produces  an  eafy  and  graceful  deport¬ 
ment,  a  bold  and  martial  air;  and  infpires  a  manly  confidence  and 
animation.  Every  exercife  in  general  has  it’s  advantages,  and  con¬ 
curs  in  accomplilbing  one  general  effed.  But  none  can  give  ele¬ 
gance  and  freedom  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  fencing,  becanfe 
in  it  every  part  of  the  body  is  continually  in  adion,  and,  to  crown 
all,  it  brings  and  confirms  health,  the  moft  invaluable  blefting  of 
life.  It  alfo  enables  thofe  who  pradife  it  to  purfue  other  exercife3 
with  greater  facility.  Though  the  cuftom  of  deciding  points  of 
honour  is  not  fo  frequent  in  this  country,  as  in  moft  foreign  parts, 
men  of  fafhion,  foldiers,  and  travellers  of  every  denomination,  find 
many  advantages  from  the  cultivation  and  acquifition  of  this  art, 
particularly  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  horrid  pradices  of  affaf- 
fination  are  frequently  committed.  In  fine,  it  has,  among  many 
others,  two  infeparable  qualities,  the  agreeable  and  the  ufeful ;  the 
former,  as  it  affords  gentlemen  a  manly  and  diftinguifhed  amufe- 
ment :  the  latter,  as  it  forms  their  body,  and  furnifhes  them  with  the 
faculty  of  defence,  whether  it  be  of  their  honour  or  their  life,  when 
the  one  or  the  other  is  brought  into  queftion  by  any  difagreeable 
accident,  or  attacked  by  thole  turbulent  and  dangerous  perfons, 
whofe  correction  is  of  fervice  to  fociety  in  general,  and  always  fea- 
fonable. 

Fencing  is  alfo  a  genteel  accomplifhment,  as  it  teaches  a  man  to 
place  himfelf  in  a  proper  upright  pofture,  and  inftruCts  him  in  the 
means  of  felf-defence.  Hence 

Fencing  is  the  art  of  defence,  or  of  ufing  the  fword,  to  wound  an 
enemy,  and  fhelter  one’s  felf  from  his  attacks. 

The  art  of fencing  is  acquired  by  praCtiling  with  foils,  called  in 
Latin,  r udes. 

Pyrad  allures  us,  that  the  art  of  fencing  is  fo  highly  efteemed  in 
ihe  Eaft  Indies,  that  princes  and  noblemen  teach  it.  They  wear  a 
badge  or  cognizance  on  their  right  arms,  called  in  their  language 
Efaru,  which  is  put  on  with  great  ceremony,  like  the  badges  of  our 
orders  of  knighthood,  by  the  kings  themfelves. 

Fencing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  fimple  and  tomptund. 

Simple,  is  that  performed  direCtly,  and  nimbly  on  the  fame  line  ; 
and  is  either  offenfive,  or  delenfive.  The  principal  objeCt  of  the 
firft,  is.  whatever  may  be  attempted  in  pufhing  or  making  pafles 
from  this  or  that  point,  to  the  moft  uncovered  part  of  the  enemy. 
The  fecond  confifts  in  parrying  and  repelling  the  thrufts  aimed  by 
the  enemy. 

The  compound,  on  the  offenfive  fide,  includes  all  the  poftible  arts 
*nd  inventions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  make  him  leave  that  part 
we  have  a  defign  on,  bare  and  unguarded,  upon  finding  we  cannot 
come  at  it  by  force,  nor  by  the  agility  of  the  fimple  play. 

Definitions  of  Terms. 

The  principal  means  hereof  are  feints,  appeals,  clafhings,  and 
intanglings  of  fwords,  half  thrufts,  &c.  and  in  the  defenfive,  to 
pufh  in  parrying. 

Parrying,  is  the  adion  of  defending  a  man’s  felf,  or  of  ftaving  off. 
the  ftrokes  offered  by  another.  Good  fencers  pufh  and  parry  at  the 
fame  time.  The  Spaniards  parry  with  the  poniard  ;  the  ancients 
parried  with  their  bucklers. 

Feint  is  a  falfe  attack,  or  a  Ihew  of  making  a  ftroke  or  pufh  in 
one  part,  with  defign  to  bring  the  enemy  to  guard  that  part,  and 
*  leave  fome  other  part  unguarded,  where  die  ftroke  is  really  intended. 

Feints  are  either  fingle,  or  double,  high  or  low,  without,  or  in 
the  whole  circle  ;  of  one,  two,  or  three  meafuFes. 

The  fimple  feint  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  wrift,  without  ftirring 
the  foot,  &c. 

The  fureft  defence  again!!  feints ,  is  to  get  at  the  adverfary’s  blade 
by  a  counter  dilengage,  or  by  a  circle  ;  for  if  you  offer  to  feek  the 
blade  by  a  fimple  parade,  it  will  be  impoftibfe  to  get  at  it,  fince  he 
can  redouble  his  feints  at  pleafu-re  ;  wherefore,  by  the  parades,  you 
immediately  (top  the  adverfary’s  point,  and  you  oblige  him  to  change 
his  attention  and  idea. 

Guard,  is  an  adion  or  pofture  proper  to  fereen  the  body  from  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy’s  fword. 

T  here  are  four  general  guards  of  the  fword' to  underftand  which, 
it  will  be  necelfary  to  imagine  a  circle  drawn  on  an  upright  wall, and 
divided  into  four  cardinal  points,  viz.  topv  bottom,,  right,,  and  left. 
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Now  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is  directed  to  the  bottom  point 
'  of  the  circle,  and  confequently  the  head  of  the  fword  tilted  up  to  the 
top  point,  with  the  body  inclining  forwards;  this  is  called  prime,  or 
'the  jirji  guard.  The  fecond  guard,  which  fome  improperly  call  the 
third,  is  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is  direded  to  the  right,  or  fe¬ 
cond  point  of  the  fame  circle,  a  quadrant  diftant  from  the  firft ; 
•with  the  fort  of  the  fword  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  body  raifed 
proportionably.  Tierce,  or  the  third  guard,  is  pei  formed  by  direc¬ 
ting  the  fword’s  point  to  the  uppermoft  point  of  the  fame  circle, 
diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  prime ;  in  which  cafe  the  body,  arm, 
and  fword,  or  in  their  natural  difpoiition,  being  the  mean  between 
the  extremes  of  their  motion,  ghtart,  or  th e  fourth  guard,  is,  when 
the  point  of  the  fword  is  direded  to  the  fourth  point  of  the  circle, 
defeending  to  the  right,  as  far  as  one  fourth  of  the  tierce,  with  the 
external  fide  of  the  arm,  and  the  flat  of  the  fword  turned  towards 
the  ground  ;  and  the  body  out  of  the  line  to  the  right,  and  the  fort 
of  the  fword  towards  the  line  to  the  left.  There  is  alfo  quint >  or  3 
kind  o i fifth  guard,  being  the  return  of  the  point  of  the  fword  on  the 
right,  alter  tranfverfing  the  circle,  to  the  point  of  the  prime,  whence 
it  had  departed;  and  yet,  with  a  different  difpofition  of  the  body, 
arm,  and  fword. 

Thefe  guards  are  alfo  called  figures  and  poflures;  and  the  common 
tenter  of  all  tlreir  motions,  is  to  be  in  the  Ihoulder. 

In  all  thefe  kinds  of  guards  there  are  high  advanced,  high  retired} 
and  high  intermediate  guards,  when  difpofed  before  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  either  with  the  arm  quite  extended,  quite  withdrawn,  or 
in  a  mean  ftate.  Mean  advanced  guard,  or  Amply  mean  guard,  is 
when  the  fwotd  is  difpofed  before  the  middle  part  of  the  body. 
Low  advanced,  retired,  or  intermediate  guards,  are  thofe  where  the 
•  arm  and  fword  are  advanced,  withdrawn,  or  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  before  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Snrne  will  have  prime  the  principal  guard;  others  quint;  others, 
with  better  reafon,  tierce,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  right  lines,  which 
are  eafier  defended  than  oblique  ones  ;  fetch  as  thofe  of  prime,  fecond, 
quart,  and  quint. 

The  principles  and  rales  of  this  celebrated  and  polite  art  being, 
we  humbly  conceive,  explained  in  a  fuccind  and  eafy  manner  in  a 
treatife  publifhed  in  London  by  Mr.  Angelo,  and  recommended 
by  the  compilers  of  the  French  Encyclopaedia  as  the  beft  and  moll 
perfea  in  it’s  kind  ;  we  have  therefore  fdeded  and  inferred  fome  of 
the  principal  difeourfes  and  plates  contained  in  that  jiiftly  efteemed 
work,  for  the  fatisfadion  and  inftruaion  of  fueh  of  our  readers  as 
are  in  fome  degree  converfant  in  the  art. 

How  to  h3ld  the  Sword. 

Mr.  Olivier  obferves,  that  in  order  to  hold  the  fword  well,  the 
hilt  mart  be  flat  in  the  hand,  the  thumb  ftretched  at  an  inch  from 
the  ftiell,  the  pommel  under  the  wrift.  The  fword  fhould  never  be 
kept  fall  in  the  hand  but  to  parry  or  thruft.  For  if  it  is  always  held 
with  ftrength,  the  mufcle  of  the  thumb  will  foon  grow  ft  iff. 
PLATE  13s;,  fig.  1. 

The  frjl  Position  to  draw  a  Sword. 

You  mttft  Hand  ftrait  on  your  legs,  with  your  body  fideways; 
keep  your  head  upright  and  eafy,  look  your  adverfary  in  the  face) 
let  your  right  arm  hang  down  your  right  thigh,  ar^  your  left  arm 
bend  towards  your  left  hip;  your  left  heel  fhould  be  near  the  point 
of  you  right  foot,  the  point  of  your  right  foot  in  a  line  with  your 
knee,  and  direded  towards  your  adverfary ;  and,  holding  your  fword 
towards  the  hook  of  your  fcabbard,  you  muft  prefent  you’rfelf  in  or¬ 
der  to  draw.  In  this  pofition,  fixing  your  eyes  on  your  adverfary,. 
bend  your  right  arm  and  raife  it  to  the  height  of  your  (houlder,  and 
carrying  your  hand  to  the  gripe  of  your  fword,  which  hold  tight  and 
firm,  turning  your  nails  toward  the  belt,  draw  your  fword,  railing 
your  hand  in  a  line  with  your  left  Ihoulder,  and  make  a  half  circle, 
with  vivacity,  over  your  head,  prefenting  the  point  in  a  line  to  your 
adverfary,  but  no  higher  than  his  face,  nor  lower  than  the  laft  rib, 
holding  your  arm  ftrait,  without  ftiffnefs  in  the  elbow,  or  the  wrift  ; 
in  prefenting  thus  the-  point,  you  mttft  raife  the  left  arm  in  a  femi- 
circle,  to  the  height  of  your  ear,  and  fingle  your  left  fhoulder  well, 
that  the  whole  body  may  be  in  a  profile  ;  which  inftrudion  cannot 
be  too  clofely  attended  to. 

The  Salute  in  Fencing. 

The  falute  in  fencing  is  a  civility  due  to  the  fpedators,  and  reci¬ 
procally  to  the  perfons  who  are  to  fence.  1 1  is  cuftomary  to  begin 
with  it  before  they  engage.  A  genteel  deportment  and  a  graceful 
air  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  execute  this. 

Fig.  2.  Firft  Position  of  the  Salute. 

You  muft  fland  on  your  guard  in  tierce,  and,  engaging  the  feeble, 
of  your  adverfary’s  fword,  make  three  beats  of  the  foot,  called  at¬ 
tacks,  two  of  which  are  made  with  the  heel,  and  the  third,  with 
the  whole  flat  of  the  foot. 

Carry  your  left  hand  gracefully  to  your  hat,  without  ftirring  the 
head,  which  is  to  face  the  adverfary ;  and,  the  hat  being  off,  you 
mult  obferve  the  following  rules : 

Fig.  3.  Second  Position  of  the  Salute. 

You  muft  pals  your  right  foot  behind  the  left,  at  about  a  foot 
diftance  ;  keep  your  knees  ftrait,  the  body  ftrait,  and  the  head  very 
eretl,  at  the  fame  time  ftretch  out  your  right  arm,  and  turn  your 
wrift  in  carte,  railing  it  to  the  height  of  your  head,  as  much  to  the. 
right  as  poftible,  holding  the  point  a  little  low.  When  you  pafs 
the  right  foot  behind  the  left,  you  muft  drop  and  ftretch  your  left 
arm,  holding  your  hat  with  t he  hollow  upward,  about  two  feet  from, 
your  thigh. 

Fig.  4.  Third  Position  of  the  Salute. 

When  you  have  fainted  to  the  right,  obferve.  well  that  the  wrift: 
be  carried  to  the  left,  bending  the  elbow,  and  keeping  the  point  of 
your  fword  in  a  line  to  the  adverfary’s  right  Ihoulder.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  Ihould  be  in.  the  fame  pofition  as  before  mentioned. 
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Fig.  5.  Fourth  Position  of  the  Salute. 

When  the  falute  is  made  to  the  left,  the  wrift  mud:  gracefully  be 
turned  in  tierce,  holding  the  arm  and  the  point  of  the  fword  in  a 
line  to  the  adverfary,  and  at  the  fame  time  come  to  your  guard,  by 
carrying  the  left  leg  about  two  feet  diftance  from  the  right;  and 
bending  the  left  arm,  put  on  the  hat  in  an  eafy  and  genteel  man¬ 
ner,  and  place  the  hand  in  the  poiition  of  the  guard. 

Fig.  6.  Fifth  Position  of  the  Salute. 

Being  thus  engaged,  in  the  pofition  of  your  tierce  guard,  you 
muft  repeat  the  three  attacks,  or  beats  of  the  foot,  and,  ftraitening 
your  knees,  pafs  your  left  foot  forward,  point  outward,  the  heel 
about  two  inches  diftant  from  the  point  of  the  right  foot ;  and 
ftraitening  both  arms,  turn  both  hands  in  carte,  the  left  arm  about 
two  feet  from  the  left  thigh,  the  right  arm  in  a  line  with  the  right 
eye,  and  the  point  of  your  fword  in  a  line  to  your  adverfary. 

Note,  Thefelaft  motions  are  to  falute  the  adverfary. 

After  this  laft  attitude  you  muft  come  to  your  guard  again,  in 
what  pofition  of  the  wrift  you  pleafe,  either  to  attack,  or  receive 
the  adverfary. 

If  you  fhould  find  yourfelf  too  near  your  adverfary,  after  having 
made  your  pats  forward  with  your  left  toot,  you  fhould  immediate¬ 
ly  carry  your  left  foot  back,  and  come  to  your  guard,  to  fhun  an 
unexpected  furprife,  and  by  that  receive  the  hid  thrud  ;  it  being 
allowed  for  either  party  to  thrud  as  foon  as  each  is  in  his  refpec- 
tive  guard,  as  it  is  apparently  probable  that  the  adverfary  is  in  a 
.  defenlive  pofition. 

Fig.  7.  Position  for  the  Guard  in  Carte. 

In  order  to  acquire  this  pofition,  the  left  knee  mud  be  bent,  and 
at  two  feet  didance  from  the  right ;  the  left  heel  in  a  drait  line 
with  the  right  heel,  and  the  point  of  the  foot  perpendicular  to  the 
knee;  you  mult  obferve  that  the  bend  on  the  left  fide  lhould  not 
in  the  lead  take  olf  from  that  eafe  with  which  the  body  ought  to  be 
fupported :  and,  to  render  yourfelf  firm,  bend  the  right  knee  a  little, 
but  not  too  much ;  for,  if  it  is  too  much  bent,  the  body  might  tall 
forward,  and  if  not  bent  at  all,  neither  the  thigh,  nor  the  leg,  would 
be  flexible,  and  you  would,  conlequcntly,  not  have  fufficient  elal- 
ticity  nor  ftrength  to  longe,  nor  agility  to  advance  or  retire.  The 
guard  in  carte  is  the  mod  advantageous,  and  the  molt  elegant  pofi¬ 
tion  in  fencing. 

Fig.  8.  Position  for  the  Guard  in  Tierce. 

To  execute  the  tierce  (as  before  mentioned),  your  nails  mud  be 
downward,  and  engaging  your  adverfary’s  fword,  touch  his  blade; 
you  mud  engage  your  point  from  inlide  to  outfide,  by  changing  the 
pofition  of  your  wrilt;  fo  that  when  your  wrift  is  turned  in  carte,  on 
the  inlide  of  your  adverfary’s  blade,  you  mult,  by  a  motion  of  the 
wrilt,  drop  your  point  clofe  to  his  blade,  turning  your  nails  down¬ 
wards  ;  which  is  difengaging  from  carte  to  tierce. 

^  Being  in  tierce,  you  mud  likewife  drop  your  point,  turning  your 
wrilt  with  your  nails  upw-ard,  and  clofe  your  adverfary’s  blade ; 
which  is  difengaging  from  tierce  to  carte. 

You  muft  make  frequent  difengagements  in  this  manner,  in  a 
firm  pofition,  till  vour  adverfary  retires,  at  which  time  you  mud 
difengage,  and,  advancing,  clofe  his  blade,  with  your  point  in  a  line 
to  his  body,  always  fteadv  on  your  guard. 

When  you  have  thus  dii'engaged,  and  advanced  on  youradverfary, 
in  thefe  two  pofitions,  you  mud  retire,  and  every  time  he  dtfengages, 
you  mud  turn  your  wrift  on  the  fide  you  are  engaged;  this  will 
teach  vou  to  complete  your  parades,  in  which  the  wrilt  is  only  to 
afit:  you  mud  always  oppofe  your  adverfary’s  fword  diffidently  to 
cover  the  fide  he  attacks,  and  you  mud  neverthelels  obferve,  that, 
when  you  cover  one  fide,  you  do  not  uncover  the  other  fide  or  the 
lower  parts. 

Fig.  9.  Of  the  Parade,  called  Prime,  derived  from  the  broad fword, 

and  called  the  Sr.  George  Guard,  againjl  the  outjide  tbrujt  under 

the  wrift,  called  Se  C  o  n  d  e  . 

In  order  to  parry  this  outfide  thrud  under  the  wrilt,  called  fe- 
conde,  with  this  prime  parade,  you  mud,  at  the  time  your  adver¬ 
fary  thrufts  under  the  wrift,  pafs  your  point  over  his  blade,  and 
lower  it  to  the  waift,  keeping  your  wrifl  as  high  as  your  mouth, 
turning  your  nails  downward,  your  elbow  bent,  your  body  kept 
back  as  much  as  poffible,  and  give  an  abrupt  clofe  beat  on  his  blade 
with  your  outward  edge  ;  as  you  are  then  iituated,  you  may,  by  way 
of  precaution,  hang  down  your  left  hand,  as  before  mentioned  in 
the  flanconade,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  or  dep  out  of  the  line. 

This  oppofition  is  made  at  the  time  you  parry,  and  very  clofe,  to 
avoid  the  adverfary’s  point,  if  you  fhould  want  to  thrud  in  a  drait 
line. 

To  dep  out  of  the  line,  mud  be  done  at  the  time  you  parry  the 
thrud,  by  carrying  your  right  foot,  flat  and  plumb,  about  fix  inches 
our  of  the  line  to  the  right,  the  left  foot  alfo  to  be  carried  fo  the 
fame  line  about  a  foot,  which  will  throw  you  further  from  the 
center. 

Fig.  10.  Of  the  Pass  on  the  Sword,  in  carte  over  the  arm. 

If  you  find  the  adverfary  engaged  in  tierce,  with  a  bent  elbow, 
and  a  high  point,  you  mud  recal  him  by  an  attack  of  the  toot,  and 
make  a  half  thrud  to  his  fword;  if  after  this  he  fhould  not  anfwer 
your  motion  by  coming  to  your  fword,  then  without  altering  the 
pofition  of  your  right  foot,  bring  up  your  left  foot,  and  pals  it  before 
the  right,  about  tw'o  feet  forward,  the  point  of  the  foot  a  little  out¬ 
ward,  and  raife  the  heel  of  your  right  foot  a  little,  ftretch  out  both 
knees,  and  let  the  weight  of  the  body  boon  the  left  leg;  and  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  w  hen  you  pafs  your  left  leg  forward,  you  turn  your  wrifl 
in  carte  over  the  arm,  and  with  a  drait  arm  thrud  firm  to  the 
body;  the  moment  you  have  made  your  thrufl,  you  muft  recover 
your  guard  in  tierce,  carrying,  at  the  fame  time,  your  left  leg,  your 
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body  and  arm  to  the  firft  pofition,  and  feek  his  fword  with  a  circle 
parade. 

^‘S-  11.  An  Evasion,  or  fubterfuge,  by  the  removal  of  the  left  leg 

backward,  at  the  time  the  adverfary  makes  his  pass  on  the  outjide.  of 

the  Sword. 

^  ou  muft  give  opening  fufficient  on  the  outfide  to  encourage  your 
adverfary  to  make^  pafs,  either  in  tierce  or  carte  over  the  arm  ;  and 
you  mull  not  dir  or  move  by  any  attacks  of  the  foot,  or  half  thrufts, 
which  he  may  make,  but  dill  leave  an  opening  to  the  outfide,  to 
determine  him  to  execute  his  thrufl ;  and  at  the  time  he  makes  his 
pafs  with  the  left  foot,  drop  your  point  in  feconde,  with  the  wrift  in 
tierce,  without  feeking  his  blade,  and  carry  back  your  left  foot  to 
it’s  full  extent  of  a  drait  knee ;  nor  dir  the  right  foot,  but  keep  the 
right  kne^  bent  as  on  a  thrufl,  having  your  body  a  little  lower  than 
in  the  feconde  thrufl,  your  right  arm  very  ftrait,  the  wrifl  up,  and 
oppofed  to  the  face,  the  left  arm  failing  perpendicularly  between 
the  two  thighs,  the  palm  of  the  hand  open,  facing  the  ground, 
for  fear  of  a  flip  of  the  left  foot  backward,  (which  would  make  you 
lofe  your  centrical  pofition,)  and  to  enable  you  to  keep  up  the  body, 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  hand,  in  fuch  a  cafe.  This  operation  being 
performed,  you  muft  recover  to  a  guard,  and  feek  the  blade  by  a 
circle. 

Fig.  12.  The  Half  Round,  or  bounding  turn  of  the  body,  called 

Demi-Volte. 

When  you  are  in  diftance,  you  muft  engage  the  fword  in  fierce, 
having  the  arm  flexible,  your  body  well  on  the  left  hip,  arid  give 
your  adverfary  opening  fufficient  on  your  outfide  to  engage  him  to 
thrufl  ;  and  at  the  time  he  forces  your  blade,  either  in  tierce  or  carte 
over  the  arm,  you  muft  fubtiily  difengage  your  point  under  the 
mounting  of  his  fword,  with  your  wrift  as  in  carte,  well  oppofed, 
and  direfit  your  point  to  his  right  bread;  at  the  fame  time  carry 
your  left  foot  near  the  right,  that  the  point  of  your  left  foot  be 
about  two  inches  behind  the  right  heel,  the  two  feet  forming  an 
angle:  to  complete  this  pofition,  you  ought  to  keep  your  knees 
ftrait,  your  head  erefit  and  in  a  line  wfith  the  right  fhouldcr,  and 
the  left  lhoulder  well  turned  but,  with  a  ftretched-out  arm,  as  in 
the  carte  thrufl. 

It  is  impoffible  to  complete  this  volte,  or  turn  of  the  body,  with 
that  vivacity  and  exafitnefs  it  requires,  without  turning  the  point 
of  the  right  foot  inward,  and  lifting  it  up  from  the  ground  a  little, 
and  turning  upon  the  heel  your  leg  and  thigh,  as  on  a  pully,  that  the 
body  may  be  thrown  back  in  a  ftrait  line  with  that  of  the  antago- 
nift,  in  order  to  fhun  the  enemy’s  point;  this  done  you  mull  reco¬ 
ver  with  your  left  foot  back,  and  come  to  a  guard,  according  to 
the  rules  explained,  with  the  circle  parade. 

This  fame  demi-volte  may  be  made  at  the  time  the  adverfary  ad¬ 
vances  and  forces  your  blade ;  the  complete  executing  of  this  thrud 
confifts  in  taking  the  juft  time. 

Of  the  Flanconade  Thrust,  having  parried  thi s  bounding  turn , 
called  Demi-Volte. 

You  muft  force  the  adverfary’s  blade  on  the  outfide,  to  engage 
him  to  thruft  within;  and  if  he  fhould  make  this  demi-volte,  you 
fhould  parry  the  thruft,  with  the  foot  on  his  feeble,  and  binding 
the  fword,  return  a  flanconade,  with  the  oppofition' of  the  left 
hand,  as  before  explained  ;  this  done,  recover  your  fword  in  carte. 

Fig.  13.  Of  the  whole  turn  called  Volte,  on  the  pafs  made  in  tierce , 
or  in  carte  over  the  arm. 

At  the  time  the  adverfaay  makes  the  pafs  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fword,  you  mull  pafs  your  point  under  his  arm,  and  turn  your 
wrifl  in  carte  to  the  height  of  the  face ;  pafs  the  left  foot  behind  the 
right,  about  a  foot  diftance,  and  fix  your  point  to  his  right  bread, 
ltraitening  both  legs;  at  the  very  time  you  pafs  the  left  foot,  be 
careful  that  your  left  fhoulder  be  well  turned  out,  lo  as  to  be  with 
your  back  half  turned  to  the  adverfary,  holding  your  head  in  a  line 
"to  the  right  fhoulder  and  arm,  in  order  to  carry  the  point  direfilly 
forward :  this  thruft  being  executed,  recover  your  guard  by  a  circle, 
and  keep  your  body  very  ftaunch  on  the  left  part  of  the  body. 

Fig.  14.  Of  a  Disarm,  after  having  parried  the  carte  thruft. 

If  the  adverfary  is  irregular  and  earelefs  when  he  thrufts  a  carte, 
you  fhould  parry  him  with  the  carte  parade,  by  a  dry,  fmart  beat 
with  your  fort,  at  thefame  time  advancing  your  right  toot  about  a 
foot,  and  ftraitening  your  left  leg,  you  mult  leize  the  fhell  of  his 
fword  with  your  left  hand,  and  holding  it  faff,  prelent  your  point 
to  his  body  under  his  arm;  if  he  fhould  make  any  reliftance,  and 
notfurrender  his  fword,  you  fhould  immediately  bring  up  your  left  ^ 
leg  to  the  right,  and  with  the  fort  of  your  fword  bear  ltrong  on  his 
blade,  which  will  oblige  him  to  open  his  fingers,  and,  drawingin 
your  arm,  ftill  holding  his  fword  fait,  you  will  become  mafter 
thereof:  the  difarm  being  made,  carry  your  left  foot  two  feet  back, 
with  a  ftrait  knee,  and  prefentthe  two  points  at  him. 

Fig.  15.  Of  the  Disarm  on  the  carte  or  Jeconde  pofition  or  thrift,  after 
having  parried  with  the  prime  parade. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  tierce,  make  an  attack  of  the  foot,  and 
force  the  enemy’s  blade  on  the  outride,  to  excite  him  to  thrufl: 
and  at  the  time  he  thrufts  cither  carte  or  feconde,  parry  quickly 
with  the  prime;  and  inftead of  traverfing  the  line  to  the  right,  as 
we  will  mention  in  the  articles  of  the  parades,  you  muft  advance 
about  half  a  foot,  and  with  fwiftnefs  pafs  your  right  a-m  over  the 
fort  of  his  blade;  by  this  means,  by  drawing  in  your  body  and  your 
left  arm,  he  will  be  forced  to  quit  his  fword  :  as  foon  as  the  di  arm 
is  made,  prefentyour  point,  and  pafsfwiftly  back,  with  your  right 
foot  at  a  foot  diftance  from  the  left. 

Fig.  16.  Of  the  Disarm  on  the  thrift  in  tierce,  or  carte  over  the  arm. 

If  the  adverfary  makes  a  thruft  in  tierce,  or  carte  over  the  arm, 
and  abandons  his"  body  in  a  earelefs  manner,  you  muft  parry  him  by 
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a  dry  fmart  beat  with  the  edge  of  your  fort,  traverfing  the  line  of 
the  blade,  and  foree  or  bear  his  wrilt  upwards,  at  the  fame  time 
palling  the  left  foot  about  a  foot  before  the  right ;  if  he  fhould  refill, 
or  bring  up  his  left  foot  to  elofe  in  and  feize  your  blade;  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  (till  holding  fait  his  fword,  you  Ihould  throw  his  arm  outward 
to  the  right,  and  carry  your  left  loot  forward  about  two  feet,  bend¬ 
ing  your  right  knee  a  little,  and  ftraitening  the  left,  prefent  the 
point  of  your  fword  to  his  lace,  railing  your  wrilt  and  arm  to  the 
height  of  your  face. 

Plate  134,  fig-  1. 

Position  for  the  infide  guard,  called  carte,  and  the  infide  thru/}, 
called  the  thrust  in  carte. 

To  execute  this  th ruff  well,  three  motions  of  the  wrilt  are  to  be 
made  at  once;  which  are,  to  turn  the  wrilt  and  nails  upward,  raife 
the  wrilt,  andoppofe;  and  in  thefe  motions  the  arm  Ihould  be 
ftraitened,  and  the  wrilt  railed  above  the  head,  and  the  point  dropt 
in  a  line  to  the  adverfary’s  brealt;  being  thus  fituated,  you  mult 
throw  your  wrilt  forward,  (tepping  immediately,  or  longe  about  two 
feet  beyond  ^our  guard ;  the  leli  heel,  and  knee,  Ihould  be  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line,  the  point  of  the  foot  in  a  line  to  the  knee,  and  the 
right  heel  in  a  line  to  the  left;  the  left  foot  fhould  be  plumb  to  the 
ground,  and  not  move,  heel  or  toe.  And  obferve,  that  w'hen  the 
arm  llretches  forth  in  order  to  thrull,  the  foot  mull:  follow  at  the 
fame  time;  the  body  Ihould  be  very  upright,  the  left  leg  llretched, 
and  the  left  hand  Ihould  hang  down  in  a  line  with  the  left  thigh, 
about  one  foot  difiance,  with  the  hand  open,  nails  downward,  and 
fingers  elofe. 

'i'his  pofitionof  the  right  hand  is  to  be  obferved  in  every  thrull 
made  in  carte,  the  hand  or  wrilt  fhould  go  off  firlt,  and  the  point 
Ihould  touch  the  body,  before  the  foot  is  fet  to  the  ground;  and,  to 
perfect  this  thrull,  when  the  hand  moves,  the  relt  of  the  body  ought 
all  to  move  with  the  fame  vivacity  :  and  though  it  appears,  when 
well  executed,  that  the  motions  of  all  the  parts  are  inllantaneous, 
yet  vou  will  find  the  point  has  the  priority. 

Obferve  well,  that  the  body  be  firm,  the  head  kept  up,  the  left 
fide  from  the  hip  well  turned  in,  the  fhoulder  eafy,  and  the  wrilt 
oppofed  to  the  fword;  that  the  pommel  be  diredlcd  in  a  line  with 
your  left  temple,  to  prevent  a  counter  thrull  from  the  adverfary’s 
infide,  which  will  certainly  happen  without  this  oppofition. 

The  thrull  being  made,  the  recovery  to  the  guard  mull  imme¬ 
diately  follow  with  the  fword  in  a  llrait  line  with  the  adverfary’s 
body.  You  cannot  praftile  this  thrull  too  much,  it  being  the  molt 
elfchtial  and  the  molt  Ihining  one  that  is  made  in  fencing. 

Fig.  2.  Position  for  the  outfide  guard  called  tierce,  and  the 
thrust  in  tierce. 

To  deliver  this  thrull,  your  wrilt  mult  be  turned  with  the  nails 
downward,  and  in  the  fame  height  as  in  carte;  the  head  mud  be 
covered  by  the  oppofition  of  the  w  rilt,  though  not  in  a  line  with  the 
face;  the  infide  of  the  arm  in  a  line  with  the  right  temple,  the  left 
arm  to  fall  down  about  a  foot  from  the  thigh,  the  nails  upward. 
Obferve,  that  at  all  times  when  the  right  arm  is  turned  with  your 
nails  down,  (he  left  Ihould  be  the  fame,  and  at  the  lame  dillance 
from  the  thigh  as  in  carte. 

Fig.  3.  Position  for  the  outfide  guard  called  tierce,  and  the 

thruf  on  the  fame  fide ,  with  the  wri/1  revet  jed  in  carte ,  called  carte 

OVER  THE  ARM.  . 

This  thrull  mull  be  delivered  on  the  outfide  of  the  adverfary’s 
fword,  with  the  nails  upwards  as  in  carte,  but  in  the  tierce  line, 
plunging  the  point  to  the  adverfarv’s  body ;  the  wrill  Ihould  be  llrait, 
neither  inclined  to  the  outfide  or  the  infide,  but  raifed,  that  the  wrift 
and  pommel  may  come  in  a  line  with  your  right  temple,  the  thumb 
and  nails,  and  the  flat  of  your  blade  in  one  line,  and  the  other  parts 
in  the  fame  polition  as  in  the  thrull  in  carte. 

Fig.  4.  Position  of  the  outfide  guard  called  tierce,  and  the  thru/} 
from  the  outfide  under  the  wrif,  called  seconde. 

This  thrull  does  not  differ  from  the  tierce:  but,  beeaufe  it  is  de¬ 
livered  under  the  wrill  quite  along  the  elbow,  therefore  the  adver¬ 
fary’s  fword  fhould  be  engaged  in  tierce,  dropping  the  point  with 
the  wrill  in  tierce,  directing  it  between  the  adverfary’s  arm-pit  and 
his  right  bread;  here  the  body  Ihould  be  more  bent  forward,  than 
w  hat  is  mentioned  in  the  former  thrufis. 

Fig.  5.  Position  of  the  inf de  guard  called  carte,  and , of  the  thruf 
under  the  wrif  on  the  fame  fide,  called  low  carte. 

To  deliver  this  thrull  well,  vou  mull  engage  the  adverfary’s  fword 
in  carte,  dropping  your  point  under  his  wrilt,  in  a  line  to  his  elbow’, 
and  inthrufling,  not  only  fix  your  point  in  his  flank,  but  flrait  tra- 
verfe  the  line  about  a  foot  outward,  without  turning  the  foot  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  forming  an  angle  from  the  wrilt  to  the  blade, 
the  body  as  much  bent  as  in  the  thrufl  called  feconde,  and  the  hand 
as  much  raifed  as  in  the  carte  thrult :  by  this  manner  the  oppofition 
will  be  formed  to  cover  the  body  and  the  face. 

Fig.  6.  Position  of  the  infide  carle,  called  carte,  and  the  thruf 
given  on  the  outfide  flank,  called  FLANCONADE. 

To  execute  this  thrull  well,  the  fword  of  the  adverfary  mud  be 
engaged  in  carte,  the  point  fixed  in  the  flank  of  the  adverfary,  and, 
binding  his  blade,  carried  behind  his  w'rilt,  under  his  elbow.  In 
this  operation  you  mull  gain  his  feeble,  and,  without  quitting  his 
blade,  plunge  your  point  under  his  elbow  to  his  flank,  your  w’rifl 
turned  nails  upward,  formingan  angle  from  the  wrift  to  the  point. 
In  the  execution  of  your  thrufl,  obferve  alfo,  that  the  left  hand 
Ihould  drop  under  the  right,  and  that  too,  form  an  angle,  from  the 
lett  elbow  to  the  wrift,  with  your  hand  open,  to  prevent  being  hit 
on  the  parade  of  this  thrull,  by  the  adverfary’s  turning  his  wrift  in 


tierce,  and  by  thus  reverfing  his  edge  he  would  throw  the  point  on 
you.  ,  .7 

Of  the  Simple  Parades. 

Each  thrufl  hath  it’s  parry,  and  each  parry  it’s  return.  To  be  a 
goo  A  fencer ,  it  will  not  be  fufficient  to  Hand  gracefully  on  your  guard, 
nor  even  to  thrult  with  great  fw'iftnefs  and  exadtnefs :  the  chief  point 
is  to  be  well  (killed  in  the  defenfive  part,  and  to  know'  how'  to  parry 
all  the  thrufis  that  lhall  be  attempted  to  be  made  at  you. 

When  you  are  complete  in  the  defenfive  part,  you  will  foon  be 
able  to  tire  your  adverfary,  and  often  find  an  opening  to  plant  a 
thrufl.  You  fhould  apply  yourfelf  to  make  your  parades  dole,  and 
firm  in  the  line,  by  holding  your  fword  light,  from  the  gripe  to  the 
point. 

T  he  body  Ihould  be  profile,  or  lingled  out  to  the  left  fide  ;  and 
the  wrilt  and  the  elbow7  Ihould  be  the  chief  adlors. 

Fig-  7.  Of  the  inside  parade  called  carte,  and  the  thruf  in 

carte. 

This  parade  of  carte  w'ithin  the  blade,  is  made  by  a  dry  beat  on  the 
adverfary’s  blade,  wuth  the  fort  of  your  blade,  and  your  inlide  edge. 
You  mull  throw  your  body  back  in  a  llrait  line  w'ith  his,  and  let 
your  oppofition  to  his  blade  be  about  four  inches  wide  to  the  left; 
your  arm  Ihould  be  a  little  contracted,  and  the  moment  you  have 
parried,  prefent  your  point  firm  in  aline  to  his  bread,  to  enable  you 
to  make  a  return,  or  repolle,  quickly. 

Fig.  8.  Of  the  outside  parade,  called  tierce,  and  the  tierce 
thruf,  called  the  outside  thrust. 

This  outfide  thrult,  called  tierce,  is  parried  by  the  infide  edge,  and 
the  turning  of  the  wrilt  to  an  outfide  with  a  llretched  arm,  oppofing 
the  blade  with  the  wrift;  without  leaving  the  llrait  line,  you  mult 
lower  your  point  towards  the  adverfary’s  body,  to  enable  you  to 
return  the  thrull  on  the  fame  fide. 

You  mud  alfo  parry  this  thrull,  by  bending  your  arm,  and  op- 
pofing  your  wrill,  and  by  keeping  your  point  to  your  adverfary’s 
right  lhoulder.  By  this  means  you  will  be  able  to  return  the  thrull 
under  his  w-rift,  called  the  thrult  in  feconde. 

Fig.  9.  Of  the  outward  thrust,  with  the  nails  upward,  com - 
monly  called  the  feather  parade,  againf  the  outward  thruf  , 
nails  upward,  called  the  Carte  over  the  arm. 

In  order  to  parry  this  thrull  on  the  outfide  of  your  blade,  you  mull 
oppofe  writh  your  outwrard  edge,  the  wrift  as  in  carte,  nails  up¬ 
ward,  and  your  wrift  in  a  line  with  your  right  fhoulder,  and,  with 
a  llrait  arm,  oppofe  the  adverfary’s  blade  with  the  heel,  or  fort  of 
your  fword. 

This  thrufl  may  be  parried  alfo,  by  drawing  in  your  arm,  holding 
your  wrilt  a  little  outward,  with  your  point  railed;  which  being 
done,  you  mull  Hide,  and  prefs  from  the  feeble  to  the  fort  of  his 
blade,  by  w'hich  you  will  not  only  put  by  his  point,  but  have  a 
great  chance  to  fling  his  fw-ord  out  of  his  hand. 

Fig.  10.  Of  the  outside  parade,  for  the  thruf  under  the  wrif , 

called  the  THRUST  IN  SECONDE. 

You  mud  parry  this  thrull  with  the  infide  edge,  and  raife  your 
wrilt,  in  feconde,  to  the  height  of  your  right  lhoulder,  your  point 
low,  and  well  maintained  from  fort  to  feeble,  directing  your  point 
between  the  arm-pit  and  right  bread  of  the  adverfary ;  and  alfo  keep 
a  (trait  arm,  in  order  to  throw  offhis  point. 

Fig.  II.  Of  the  HALF  CIRCLE  parade,  or  the  parry  againf  the 
infide  thruf  under  the  wrif,  called  the  LOW  carte. 

This  parry  of  the  half  circle  fhould  be  made  within  the  fword, 
by  a  fmart  beat  on  the  feeble  of  the  adverfary’s  blade  with  your  in¬ 
fide  edge  ;  your  nails  mull  be  upw'ard,  your  arm  llrait,  your  wrift 
raifed  to  the  height  of  your  chin,  and  the  point  low7,  but  well  op¬ 
pofed  from  fort  to  feeble. 

Fig.  1 2.  Of  the  parade  againf  the  binding  of  the  fword,  from  the 
infide ,  to  thruf  in  the  flank,  called  FLANCONADE;  by  reverfing  the 
edge  of  the  fword  to  an  outfide,  called  cavez;  and  an  explanation  of 
another  parade  fur  the  fame  thruf,  by  binding  the  fword. 

The  reverfing  the  edge  from  an  infide  to  an  outfide,  called  cave, 
is  a  parade  w'here  you  mull,  with  great  fwiftnefs,  turn  your  infide 
edge  to  an  outfide,  at  the  very  time  the  adverfary  gains  your  feeble, 
by  his  binding,  to  direct  his  point  in  your  flank,  called  flanconade, 
you  mult  form  an  angle  from  your  wrift  to  your  point,  by  which  you 
will  throw  off  the  thrull,  and  the  point  of  your  fword  will  be  in  a 
line  to  the  adverfary.  You  mull  keep1  a  llrait  arm,  and  maintain, 
with  firmnefs,  your  blade,  from  fort  to  feeble. 

The  fecond  parade  mentioned,  calhd  the  binding  of  the  blade, 
is  made  at  the  time  the  adverfary  attempts  to  thrull  his  flanconade. 
In  order  to  this,  you  mult  yield  your  point,  and  fufter  your  feeble  to 
be  taken,  fo  as  to  let  your  point  pafs  under  his  wrilt,  without  quit¬ 
ting  his  blade  in  the  lealt,  that  your  fword  may  form  a  demi-circle  ^ 
and,  gathering  his  blade  in  carte,  you  will  And  that  the  two  fwords, 
and  wrilts,  are  in  the  fame  pofition  as  when  the  attack  began,  with 
only  this  difference,  that  the  wrilts  will  be  a  little  lower  than  in 
the  ordinary  guard. 

As  a  lummary  of  the  whole,  and  In  order  to  render  the  principles 
of  the  art  more  clear  and  intelligible,  we  have  fubjoined  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Mr.  Olivier’s  excellent  Treatife  on  Fencing , 
with  iuitablc  additions. 

Of  Judgment  in  Fencing. 

Nothing  is  fo  necefiary  in  fencing  as  judgment ;  it  enables  us  to 
face  all  forts  and  methods  with  advantage,  to  forefee  the  thrulls  of 
an  adverfary,  and  to  judge  of  his  parades  in  order  to  elude  them  ;  it  is 
by  judgment  alone  that  we  are  capable  of  arranging  our  parades  and 
directing  our  thrulls ;  therefore  mailers  cannot  too  foon  implant  it 
in  the  minds  of  their  lcholars;  for  they  ihould  never  teach  them  a 

parade. 
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parade,  without  telling  them  by  what  feint  they  may  deceive  it,  and 
explaining  to  them  the  various  changes  to  which  each  thruft  is  fub- 
jecSF.  To  make  it  fufficicntly  clear,  the  mafter  fliuuld  in  his  lefton 
reafon  with  the  fcholar  in  the  following  manner. 

Dialogue  between  a  Master  and  a  Scholar. 

Mailer.  When  you  perceive  that  I  am  about  to  parry  your  thruft 
over  the  arm  with  the  Ample  parade  of  tierce,  what  are  you  to  doto 
avoid  my  parade?  Scholar.  I  make  the  feint  unc-deux  in  carte 
w'ithin  the  arm. 

M.  Suppofc  I  had  made  ufeof  the  counter  in  carte?  S.  I  fliould 
in  that  cafe  have  avoided  your  counter  in  carte,  by  changing  twice 
round  over  the  arms,  what  we  call  doubling. 

M.  What  parade  mud  I  take  to  prevent  your  doubling?  S. 
Having  parried  with  the  counter  in  carte,  milling  the  blade,  you 
llop  my  doubling  with  the  parade  of  tierce  or  femieircle. 

M.  When  I  parry  feint  une-deux,  over  the  arms  with  the  coun¬ 
ter  in  carte,  what  are  you  to  do  to  avoid  my  parade?  S.  1  make 
the  feint  une-deux,  and  feizethe  time  of  your  round  parade  topulh 
double  carte  over  the  arms. 

M.  When  I  parry  the  feint  une-deux  in  carte  with  the  parade  of 
femieircle,  what  are  you  to  do  to  deceive  that  parade?  S.  I  make 
the  feint  une-deux,  and  as  foon  as  you  form  the  parade  of  femicir- 
cle,  I  go  round  your  blade  and  pufti  low  carte. 

M.  Suppofel  had  parried  with  the  circle?  S.  1  fhould  then 
have  been  tw'ice  round,  and  pufhed  double  carte  within  the  arms. 

M.  When  you  fence  with  an  adverfary  who  keeps  a  ftrait  guard, 
what  are  you  to  do?  S.  I  am  to  make  feveral  beats  with  the  right 
foot  upon  the  ground ;  if  chat  does  not  put  him  in  diforder,  I  am  to 
give  him  a  dry  beat  upon  the  foible  of  his  fword,  in  order  to  throw 
it  away ;  then  1  am  to  pufti  a  ftrait  thruft. 

M.  What  is  the  mod  proper  time  to  attack  one’s  adverfary; 
S.  When  the  lcalt  motion  puts  him  in  diforder,  or  when  he  breaks 

Do  not  you  fear  his  retreat  is  but  a  fnare  to  take  the  time  ? 
S.  In  doling  on  him,  I  make  lure  of  his  fwmrd,  and  know  by  the 
feel  of  it  whether  he  has  a  mind  to  thruft  or  parry. 

M.  When  you  have  to  deal  w  ith  an  adverfary  that  does  not  feel 
your  blade,  and’puts  himfelf  in  an  open  guard  with  the  point  of  his 
fword  downwards,  what  wall  you  do?  S.  I  am  to  make  falfe  at¬ 
tacks  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  proper  guard,  and  only  thruft  when 
he  anfwers  them. 

M.  Which  are  the  beft  parades  in  fencing ?  S.  The  counter¬ 
parades  and  the  circles,  becaufethey  baffle  all  the  feints. 

M.  How  can  you  tell  w'hen  your  adverfary  will  make  ufe  of 
them  ?  S.  In  dilengaging  (lightly  on  one  fide  to  the  other,  or  by 
the  feel  of  his  fword. 

M.  What  are  the  beft  thrufts  \r\fencingP  S.  The  ftrait  thrufts 
pufhed  with  fwiftnefs ;  they  are  the  only  ones  we  ought  to  thruft 
w’hen  in  reach,  becaufe  they  expofe  the  lead. 

M.  Which  is  the  way  to  acquire  fwiftnefs?  S.  It  isto  pufti 
frequently  tierce  and  carte ;  for  by  chat  exercile  only  you  gain  fwift¬ 
nefs,  ftrmnefs,  and  exadnefs,  &c. 

M.  How’  many  guards  are  there  in  fmall  fword  play  ?  S.  T wo, 
called  tierce  and  carte. 

M.  How  many  engagements  are  there  in  fencing?  S.  Two, 
called  alfo  carte  and  tierce  (engagements  is  a  fynonimous  term  with 
guard.) 

M.  How  many  parades  are  there,  and  how’  are  they  divided  ? 
S.  Six  fimple  parades,  and  lix compound:  they  are  divided  in  carte, 
tierce,  femieircle,  odtave,  prime,  fecondc,  or  quinte;  carte,  femi- 
circle,  and  prime,  are  the  inward  parades;  and  tierce,  odave,  and 
feconde,  or  quinte,  are  the  outward  parades. 

M.  Which  is  the  beft  method  to  form  the  defence?  S.  The 
counter  parades  in  carte,  tierce,  the  circle,  odave,  carte,  and  the 
counter  parades  in  carte  again:  w'hat  we  call  the  fucceffion  of  pa¬ 
rades,  to  torm  a  regular  defence,  in  order  to  baffle  all  feints. 

M.  Can  you  confine  your  defence  in  fewer  parades  ?  S.  The 
counter  parade  of  carte,  the  circle,  and  from  the  circle  to  the  double 
counter  in  carte,  obferving  to  make  the  counter  parades  and  circles 
fmall  from  the  w-rift,  but  wide  from  the  point,  in  order  to  cover  all 
the  body  from  any  wide  or  low  thruft,  taking  particular  care  to 
bring  the  point  of  the  fword  in  a  line  with  the  adverfary ’s  body  after 
the  parades. 

M.  What  is  the  beft  method  to  begin  an  attack  ?  S.  By  making 
an  extenlion  of  the  arm,  either  in  carte  or  tierce,  to  oblige  the  ad¬ 
verfary  to  open  his  guard,  and  in  the  moment  that  he  does  fo, 
feize  the  advantage  it  will  give,  by  throwing  a  thruft  immediately. 


ground 


FEND,  in  the  fea-language,  imports  the  fame  as  defend;  thus 
fending  the  boat,  is  faving  it  from  being  daftied  to  pieces  againft  the 
rocks,  ftiore,  or  fliip’s  fide.  And  hence, 

Fenders  are  pieces  of  old  haw  iers,  cable-ropes,  or  billets  of 
wood,  hung  over  the  ftftp’s  fides,  to  keep  other  (hips  from  rubbing 
againft  and  injuring  her;  or  prevent  her  from  ftriking  againft  a 

wharf  or  quay.  . 

FENDUEct  pal,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  clove  down  in  pale,  that 
is,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  two  parts  fet  at  fume  diftancc  from 

each  other.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

FENNEL,  fceniculum,  in  botany.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  ge¬ 
nus  to  anethum.  See  Dill.  It  hath  an  umbcllated  flower  ,  the 
germen  is  lituated  under  the  flower ;  the  fruit  contains  a  Angle  feed, 
flat  on  one  fide,  but  convex  and  channelled  on  the  other.  1  here 

are  three  fpecies.  .  . 

The  common  fennely  being  well  known,  needs  no  deli  ription. 

The  beft  time  to  low  the  feeds  is  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  the  lpring,  and  require  ijo  other  care  than 
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to  keep  them  clean  from  wcedts;  and  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or 
Atuation. 

1  here  are  kept  two  very  different  forts  of  fennel fccAs  in  the  drops, 
called  the  common  fennel-  feed,  and  the  fweet  fennel-kcA.  The  com¬ 
mon  kind  is  of  a  (harp,  biting,  and  pungent  tafte ;  whereas  the 
fw'eeter  kind  is  not  only  larger  and  more  beautiful,  but  of  a  pleafant 
aromatic  fweetiftr  tafte,  with  nothing  of  the  pungency  of  the  other. 
Sweet  fennel-feeA  is  accounted  carminative,  attenuant,  conliderably 
diuretic  and  fudorific,  and  recommended  as  a  fpecific  in  the  meafles, 
fmall-pox,  and  malignant  fevers.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  officinal  compofttions,  and  in  the  decocffons  for  clyfters. 

Fennel-roots  are  of  the  number  of  the  five  opening  ones  of  the 
(hops,  and  preferibed  in  the  fame  intention  with  the  feeds.  They 
arc  likewife  faid  to  be  anti  nephritic. 

Fennel  giant,  ferula,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digy- 
nia  clafs.  It  hath  an  umbellated  flower,  the  principal  umbel  of 
which  is  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller,  called  rays  ;  the  involucrum 
iscompofed  of  feveral  narrow' leaves,  which  fall  off7;  the  principal 
umbel  is  uniform.  There  are  eight  fpccies.  The  parts  in  ufe  are 
the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  (talks,  the  feed  and  the  juice,  or 
gum,  which  is  the  sagapenum  of  the  (hops. 

Fennel,  hogs ,  or Julphur-wort,  peucedanum,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs.  It’s  characters  are  rhefe :  it  hath  an 
umbelliferous  flow'er;  the  cover  of  the  large  umbel  compofed  of 
many  linear  reflexed  leaves;  the empalement  of  the  flow'er  is  (mail, 
and  indented  in  five  parts,  and  the  petals  of  the  great  umbel  are  uni¬ 
form.  It  is  preferibed  in  difeafes  of  the  breads  and  lungs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  thofc  in  w'hich  thofe  parts  are  loaded  with  a  tough  phlegm. 
It  is  alfo  recommended  in  all  obftrudions  of  the  vifeera.  It  pro¬ 
motes  urine,  and  is  recommended  in  nephritic  cafes.  The  old  au¬ 
thors  have  fpoken  greatly  of  it’s  efficacy  in  all  nervous  cafes  ;  and 
have  recommended  it  as  a  fingular  remedy  in  lethargies,  palfies, 
epilepiies,  and  the  like. 

if  the  roots  are  wounded,  wffien  frefh,  in  the  fpring  or  autumn, 
they  yield  a  yellow  juice,  which  dries  into  a  folid  gummy  relin,  that 
is  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  antihyfteric. 

The  common  hog’s-fennel  is  found  in  wet  and  moorifh  places,  and 
about  fen  ditches.  It  flowers  in  J  une  and  J  uly .  i  t’s  root  is  efteemed 
of  great  ufe  as  an  expedorant. 

FENUGREEK,  or  Foenugreek,  feenum  gracum,  in  botany, 
is  called  by  Linnaeus  trigonella.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  diadeiphia  decan- 
dria  clafs.  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  well  ffiaped,  of  one 
leaf,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  almoft  equal  fegments.  The  flow’er 
is  of  the  butterfly  kind  ;  the  ftandard  obtufe,  oval,  and  reflexed  ;  the 
two  wings  are  oblong,  reflexed,  and  fpreading  flat  like  the  ftandard. 

The  figure  of fenugreek-fceA  is  fingular,  being  irregularly  rhom- 
boidal,  conliderably  thick,  w'ith  a  line  or  depreflion  running  ob¬ 
liquely  from  one  of  the  oppolite  angles  to  the  other.  It  is  of  a  pale- 
yellow  ifh  colour,  and  of  an  extremely  tough  and  firm  texture.  It 
is  of  a  ltrong  and  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a  faint  naufeous  tafte. 
We  have  it  from  Germany. 

Fenugreek  is  ufed  externally  on  many  occafions  by  way  of  cataplafm 
or  fomentation  ;  being  emollient  and  ciifcutient  in  a  great  degree, 
and  found  to  give  great  relief  in  pains,  bruifes,  &c.  It  is  fome- 
times  alfo  an  ingredient  in  emollient  clyfters,  where  anodynes  and 
carminatives  are  required,  without  too  much  pungency.  It  is  alfo 
an  ‘ingredient  in  the  ointment  of  marftt-mallow's,  and  fome  other 
fhop-compofitions;  but  is  never  given  internally. 

FLO  DAL,  feodalis,  or  feudulis,  of  or  belonging  to  a  feud,  or 
fe  e.  Hence  feudal  fervices,  &c. 

FEOFFMENT,  derived  from  the  W’ord  feoffare,  or  infeudare,  to 
enfeoff,  to  give  one  a  feud,  in  common  law,  is  the  gift  or  grant  of 
any  manors,  melluages,  lands,  or  tenements  to  another  in  tee,  that 
is,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  offeifin,  and  poffeffion 
pf  the  eftate  granted. 

A  deed  o ijeoffment  is  the  molt  ancient  conveyance  of  lands,  and  is 
faid  in  fome  meafure  to  exceed  the  conveyance  by  fine  and  recovery, 
becaufe  it  clears  all  difieifins,  abatements,  intrufions,  and  other 
wrongful  eitates,  which  neither  a  fine,  recovery,  nor  bargain  and 
fale  by  deed  indented  and  inrolled,  does.  It  alfo  bars  t  he  feoffee 
from  all  collateral  benefit,  in  refped  to  conditions,  powers  of  revo¬ 
cation,  writs  of  error,  &c.  and  deftroys  contingent  ufes.  A  feoff¬ 
ment,  however,  muff  not  be  made  of  fuch  things,  whereof  livery 
and  lei  fin  may  not  be  made:  for  no  deed  of  Jeoff merit  is  good  to  pals 
an  eftate,  without  livery  of  feifin;  fo  that  ifeitner  of  the  parties  die 
before  livery,  the  feoffment  becomes  void.  Neverthelefs,  a  freehold 
may  be  granted  wdtheut livery  (on  theftat.  27  Hen.  VIII.) by  virtue 
of  which  a  feoffment  to  the  ufe  of  the  feuffer  or  feoffee,  fupplies  the 
place  of  livery  and  feifin. 

A  deed  of feoffment  is  always  applied  to  fome  corporeal  and  im¬ 
moveable  thing,  and  dually  confiitsofthe  following  parts,  viz.  the 
names  and  additions  of  the  parties,  the  confideration,  the  granting 
part,  the  thing  granted  ;  the  habendum  or  claufe,  explaining  tor  what 
eftate  or  uie  it  is  granted ;  3  covenant  that  th 0 feoffee  is  feiled  in  tec, 
and  has  a  good  right  to  grant';  that  th t  feoffee  (hall  quietly  enjoy  the 
premifes  tree  from  incumbrances;  and,  laitly,  a  covenant  for 
making  further  ailurance,  with  a  letter  or  power  of  attorney  to  make 
livery  and  feilin. 

FERH£j  in  the  Linnrean  fyftem  of  zoology,  one  of  the  orders  of 
animals,  of  the  clafs  of  mammalia;  the  characters  of  which  are,  that 
they  have  fiiarp  teeth:  the  upper  fore-teeth  are  fix  in  number,  and 
the  canine  or  dog  teeth  longer  than  the  reft.  Of  this  order  art  the 
bear,  the  tyger,  the  lion,  tiiecat,  the  weaiel,  the  ferret,  the  didd- 
phis  or  philander,  the  otter,  the  fea-calf,  the  dog,  the  badger,  the 
hedge-hog,  the  mole,  and  the  bat,  which  this  author  makes  nor  a 
bird,  but°a  quadruped,  with  it’s  fore-feet  expanded  into  a  fort  cf 


wings,  &c.  . 

FERflV  fourchette,  croix  d  fer  d;  fourckette,  in  heraldry,  is 


a  crofs, 
having 
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having  a  forked  iron  at.  each  end,  like  that  formerly  ufed  by  fol- 
diers  to  reft  their  mufkets  on;  bv  which  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  the 
crofs  fourcbe;  the  ends  whereof  turn  forked ;  whereas  in  this,  the 
fork  is  fixed  on  the  fquare  end  ;  as  reprcfented  in  Plate  6,  Jig.  20. 

Fer  de  moult n,  q.  d.  iron  of  the  mill,  is  a  bearing  in  heraldry, 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  iron  ink,  or  ink  of  a  mill,  which  fuftains 
the  moving  rnill-ftone.  See  a  reprefentation  of  it  in  Plate  6,  Jig .  21. 

FERIA,,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays,  or  days  upon  which 
they  abftained  from  work. 

It  was  a  pollution  of  the  feriee ,  according  to  Macrobius,  if  the 
rex  Jacrorum  or  jiamincs  faw  any  work  done  on  them,  and  therefore 
they  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  herald,  that  every  one 
might  abftain  from  work,  and  whoever  tranfgrefled  the  order,  was 
fined.  1  lie  fame  author  further  informs  us,  that  Mutius  Scaevola, 
the  pontiff,  W'as  of  opinion,  that  the  breaking  of  the  feriee  was  an 
unpardonable  crime,  unlefs  it  was  done  inadvertently;  and  in  this 
cafe  an  expiation  was  to  be  made  by  facrificing  a  hog. 

T-  he  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  feriee :  1.  The  public,  common  to 
all  people  in  general.  2.  The  private,  which  were  only  kept  by 
fomc  private  families. 

FER  ME  a  ferine,  in  the  manege,  fignifies  toexercife  in  the  fame 
place,  without  ftirring  or  parting. 

FERMEN  I’,  0  fferverc,  to  boil,  in  phvfics,  anybody,  which 
being  applied  to  another,  produces  a  fermentation  therein  ;  or,,  any 
thing  capable  of  exciting  an  inteftine  motion  in  the  parts  ofanother, 
and  of  fwelling  or  dilating  the  fame. 

1  hus,  the  acid  in  leaven  isa  ferment ,  which  makes  bread  rife  or 
fwell.  And  the  moifture  in  hay  is  a  ferment ,  which  heats  and  makes 
it  imoke.  T  hus  alfo,  rennet  is  a  ferment,  which  curdles  and  breaks 
milk  ;  and  barm,  or  yealf,  is  the  ferment  that  fets  wort  a  working, &c. 

Thofe  things  are  call  cd  ferments  in  an  allufive  fenfe,  which,  when 
added  to  the  liquor,  only  corredl  fome  fault  therein,  and  by  re¬ 
moving  fome  obftacle  to  the  fermentation,  forward  it  by  feeondary 
means ;  as  alfo  fuch  as  being  added  in  time  of fermentation,  make  the 
liquor  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  fpirit,  and  give  it  a  finer  flavour; 
all  thefe  additions  have  the  name  of  ferments  among  our  diftillers, 
but  improperly.  The  primary  ufe  of  ferments  is,  to  lave  time  and 
make  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  while  they  only  occafionally  and  acci¬ 
dentally  give  a  flavour,  or  add  to  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit;  and 
accordingly  a\\ fermentable  liquors  may,  without  the  leaft  addition, 
only  by  a  due  application  of  heat,  be  brought  to  ferment  more  per- 
fedtly,  though  it  will  be  morellowly  than  with  the  addition  of  any 
ferment.  1  he  general  ferments  ufed  on  thefe  occalions  are  the 
flowers  and  faces  of  fermentable  liquors  generated,  thrown  up,  or 
depofited,  during  the  time  of  the  fermentation  in  that  liquor,  or  after 
the  end  of  it.  T.  here  are  two  of  thefe  ferments,  procurable  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  fmall  price;  thefe  are  beer  yealf,  and  wine  lees. 
A  prudent  and  artificial  management  of  thefe  might  render  the 
bufinefs  of  the  brewery  for  diftillation,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
malt-diftiller,  &c.  much  more  eafy  and  advantageous. 

When  the  proper  fort  sol  ferment  is  pitched  upon,  the  operator  is 
next  to  confider  it’s  quantity,  quality,  and  manner  of  application. 

I  he  quantity  muff  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  liquor,  to  it’s  te¬ 
nacity,  and  the  degree  of  flavour  it  is  intended  to  give,  and  to  the 
difpatch  required  in  the  operation.  From  thefe  conlidcrations  he 
will  be  able  to  form  a  rule  tohimfclf;  but  till  fuch  a  rule  is  formed, 
or,  in  order  to  the  forming  of  it,  proper  trial  will  fhew  how  much 
fuftices  for  the  purpofe.  The  way  is  to  begin  with  a  little,  and  to 
add  more  occafionally,  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  noted  before¬ 
hand  ;  fo  that,  on  weighing  the  remainder  after  the  proper  quantity 
is  tak^ii  away,  it  will  be  found  how  much  exaflly  has  been  ufed  out 
of  it  for  the  bufinefs.  Among  the  feveral  ingredients  of  which 
fermentable  liquors  are  made  for  the  fervice  of  the  diftillery,  treacle 
requires  more  ferment  than  almoft  any  other. 

1  hegreatelf  circumfpetftion  and  care  are  neccflary  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  ferment,  if  a  pure  and  well  flavoured  fpirit  be  re¬ 
quired.  It  muft  be  chofen  perfectly  fweet  and  frefh,  for  all  fer¬ 
ments  are  liable  to  grow  mufty  and  corrupt;  and  if,  in  this  ftate, 
they  are  mixed  with  the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will  communicate 
their  naufeous  and  filthy  flavour  to  the  fpirit,  w'hich  willfcarcc  ever 
be  got  off  by  any  fubfequent  refining.  If  the  ferment  be  four,  it 
mult  by  no  means  be  ufed  with  any  liquor,  for  it  will  communicate 
it  s  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  even  prevent  it’s  rifing  to  a  head,  and 
give  it  an  acetous,  inftead  of  a  vinous  tendency.  When  the  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  a  fuitable  and  well  conditioned  ferment  is  got  ready, 
it  muft  be  put  to  the  fermentable  liquor  in  a  ftate,  barely  tepid,  or 
fcarcc  lukewarm. 

Ferment,  among phvficians,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fvnonimous 
fenle  with  putrefaction,  or  rather  for  a  putrid  habit  of  body,  conli- 
dered  as  the  eaufe  of  malignant  diforders. 

FERMEN  1  ATION.an  inteftine  motion,  a  rifing  fpontaneoufly 
among  the  fmall  infenfible  particles  of  a  mixed  body,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  difpofition,  and  a  different  combination  of  thofe 
parts. 

A  certain  degree  of  warmth  feems  requifite,  in  the  northern  cli¬ 
mates,  to  all  artificial  liquors,  intended  for  immediate  fermentation, 
elpeciully  in  the  w’ inter:  but  the  natural  juices  of  vegetables  that 
lave  never  been  infpiflated,  as  that  of  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  when 
uUy  ripened,  will  ulually  ferment  as  foon  as  they  are  expreffed, 

^  ithout  any  external  affiftance.  But  as  a  certain  degree  of  infpif- 
ation  prevents  all  tendency  to  fermentation  in  vegetable  juices,  other- 
wi  e  (trongly  difpofed  to  ferment;  fo  a  long  continuance  or  in- 
creale  of  the  inlpiffating  heat,  efpccially  if  it  a&s  immediately, 

rough  a  metalline  orfolid  body,  upon  thejuice,  will’  deftroy  it’s 
fermenting  property;  and  this  the  more  eftl-dually,  as  the  heat 
employed  approaches  to  that  of  fcorching,  or  the  degree  capable  of 
giving  an  empyreuma.  After  the  fame  manner,  feveral  experiments 
make  it  appear,  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  the  continu- 
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ance,  or  leaf!  increafe  whereof,  proves  detrimental,  or  deftrudlive 
to  fermentation,  as  there  is  another  that  wonderfully  encourages  and 
promotes  it.  T  hefe  two  degrees  of  heat  ought  to  be  carefully  noted 
and  fettled  by  the  thermometer,  or  other  more  certain  methods, 
for  fihilofophical  and  chemical  ufes  ;  but  for  common  or  (Econo¬ 
mical  occalions,  they  may  be  limited  to  what  we  ulually  underftand 
by  a  tepid  and  a  fervid  heat :  a  fervid  heat  is  the  banc  pf  all  vinous 
fermentation  ;  as  a  tepid  one,  or  rather  an  imperceptible  warmth, -is 
the  great  promoter  thereof.  In  this  neutral  ftate  therefore,  with 
proper  contrivances  to  preferve  and  continue  it,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
put  into  a  fuitable  veflel  for  fermentation;  at  which  time,  if  it  work 
not  of  itfelf,  it  muft  be  quickened  by  additions;  and,  in  general,  by 
l-uch-thiftgs  as  are  properly  called  ferments.  Seethe  article  Ferment. 

When  thus  the  proper  quantity  of  good- conditioned  and  fuitable 
ferment  is  got  ready,  it  muft  be  put  to  the  fermentable  liquor  in  the 
bare  tepid,  or  fcarce  lukewarm  ftate  above-mentioned.  The  beft 
manner  of  bringing  them  together,  for  raifing  the  fermentation  quick 
and  ftrong,  feems  to  be  this:  when  the  ferment  is  folid,  it  fhould 
be  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  gently  thinned,  with  the  hand 
orotherwife,  in  a  little  of  the  lukewarm  liquor:  but  a  complete 
uniform  folution  fhould  not  be  here  endeavoured,  becaufe  this 
would  in  fome  meafurc  weaken  the  powFr  of  the  ferment,  or  deftrov 
it  s  future  efficacy.  The  whole  intended  quantity  therefore,  being 
thus  Joofely  mixed  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  liquor,  fhould 
be  kept  in  a  tepid  ftate,  free  from  the  attion  of  the  external  air* 
at  ProPcr  intervals  more  of  the  warm  liquor  fhould  be  added) 
till  the  whole  quantity  is  well  fet  to  work  together:  and  thus,  by 
dividing  the  bufinefs  into  two  parts,  it  may  be  much  more  fpeedilv 
and  efredfually  performed.  1 

Dr.  Freind  and  Dr.  Keill  have  ftated  the  circumftances  neceflary 
for  caufing  a  fermentation  between  a  folid  and  a  fluid  (fee  Attrac- 
tion],  and  Dr.  Boerhaave  makes  the  following  conditions  requifite. 
1.  That  there  be  a  due  proportion  between  the  fize  of  the  particles 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  pores  of  the  body  to  be  diffolved.  2.  That  the 
figure  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  have  a  determinate  relation  to 
r  m  •  t^1C  P°^es  °PtPie  Folid-  3-  That  the  particles  of  the  fluid  be 
fufficiently  folid,  fo  that  theiy  moment  or  force  of  adtion  be  not  too 
weak.  And,  4.  That  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  when  received  into 
the  pores  of  the  lolid,  be  fitly  difpofed  to  make  fome  ftay  there 
and  not  immediately  to  pafs  through;  but  to  a£t  every  way  upon 
the  folid,  as  they  move  towards  the  external  furface  thereof. 

Mr.  Rowning  apprehends,  that  nothing  more  is  neceffary,  than 
that  the  particles  of  the  fulfil  attradl  thofe  of  the  fluid  with  a  greater 
degree  of  force  than  either  thofe  of  the  fluid  or  thofe  of  the  folid  at¬ 
tract  one  another;  and  that  this  Angle  fuppofition  will  apply  to  the 
lolution  of  a  folid  by  a  fluid,  and  to  the  fermentation  occafibned  by 
the  mixture  of  two  fluids. 

I  he  bufinefs  of  fermentation  is  one  of  the  great  preparations  to 
the  diftillery.  What  we  ufually  call  vinous  fermentation  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is  the  kind  in  which  it  is  principally  concerned.  By  this  we 
ulually  underftand,  that  phyfical  action,  or  inteftine  commotion 
of  the  parts  of  a  vegetable  juice,  tindture,  or  folution,  which  ren¬ 
der  them  fit  to  yield  an  inflammable  fpirit  on  diftillation. 

This  fermentation  in  the  hands  of  the  diftiller  differs  from  the 
common  one,  that  is  ufed  in  making  of  potable  vinous  liquors 
as  being  much  more  violent,  tumultuary,  ablive,  and  combinatory 
than  that.  ^  A  large  quantity  of  yeaft,  or  other  ferment,  is  added  to 
the  di  (tiller’s  fermentation;  the  free  air  is  admitted,  and  every  thinrr 
is  contrived  to  quicken  the  operation,  fo  that  it  is  fometime! 
fin  dried  in  two  or  three  days.  This  great  difpatch,  however,  ne¬ 
edier}'  to  the  large  dealer,  has  it’s  inconveniences  attending  it ;  for 
the  fpirit  is  by  this  means  always  fouler,  more  grofs  and  really  ter- 
reftrial,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  liquor  had  undergone  a 
proper  fermentation  in  a  flower  manner.  1 1  alfo  buffers  a  diminution  in 
it’s  quantity,  from  the  violent  and  tumultuary  admiflion,  conflict 
and  agitation  of  the  free  air,  both  in  the  body  and  upon  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  cfpecially  if  the  liquor  be  not  immediately  committed 
to  the  ftill  as  loon  as  the  fermentation  is  fairly  flacked,  or  fully  ended 

1  he  improvements  to  be  made  in  this  affair  will  principally  re¬ 
gard,  1.  1  he  preparation  or  previous  difpofition  of  the  fermentable 
liquor.  2.  1  he  additions  tending  to  the  general,  or  fomc  particular 
end.  3.  The  admiflion  or  exclulion  of  the  air.  4.  The  regulation 
of  the  external  heat  or  cold ;  and,  5.  A  fuitable  degree  of  reft  at 
laft.  When  proper  regard  is  had  to  thefe  particulars,  the  liquor 
will  have  it’s  due  courfe  of  fermentation,  and  it  will  thence  become 
fit  to  yield  a  pure  and  copious  inflammable  fpirit  by  diftillation. 

I  he  tincture,  iolurion,  or  liquor,  intended  iox  fermentation y  forthe 
ilill,  (hould.be  corifiderably  thin  and  aqueous.  That  fort  of  rich- 
nefs  there  is  in  the  fixteen  (hilling  imall  beer,  is  the  uttnoft  that  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  it.  fa 

1  he  juices  of  plants  are  ftrangely  altered  by  fermentation ,  and  arc 
fufceptible  of  many,  and  thofe  very  various,  changes  from  it.  And 
it  is  not  only  the  juices  of  fruits  that  are  thus  to  be  wrought  upon, 
as  thofe  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  or  the  like*  in  the'' common 
way  ;  but  there  is  an  artificial  change  to  be, made  in  the  feeds  of 
plants  by  what  is  called  malting.  And  it  is  not  grain  alonf  that  is 
thus  to  be  wrought  upon,  but  any  other  feed  whatever  may  be 
made  to  yield  it’sjuices  and  virtues  freely  to  water  by  this  procefs. 
The  juices  of  roots  alfo,  for  inftance  that  of  liquorice,  will  be 
wrought  upon  in  the  fame  manner;  and  thejuices  of  the  bojicsof 
trees,  as  of  the  birch,  and  the  like.  If  in  the  month  of  March  a 
hole  be  bored  into  the  body  of  a  birch-tree,  and  this  hole  be  flopped 
with  a  cork,  through  the  middle  of  which  there  is  thruft  a  quill  open 
at  both  ends,  thejuices  of  the  tree  will  drop  out  at  the  quill  at  the 
rate  of  a  large  drop  every  Iceondof  a  minute,  and  a  great  quantity 
will  in  time  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  This  liquor  is  not 
unplcafant  to  the  taftc,  and  looks  tolerably  clear,  rcfembling  wa¬ 
ter  into  which  a  little  milk  had  been  lpilt.  There  are  many  ways 
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of  fermenting  this  juice,  by  all  of  which  it  is  converted  into  a  fort 
of  wine.  Thefe  are,  well  known;  but  there  is  another  remarkable 
property  in  our  maples,  both  the  common  fmall  kind,  and  the  great 
one,  which  we  call  the  fycamore  ;  thefe  being  tapped  in  the  fame 
manner,  will  bleed  freely  in  the  winter  ;  and  their  juices,  after  a 
hard  troft  breaks,  will  flow  out  in  fo  copious  a  manner,  as  is  fcarce 
to  be  conceived.  1  he  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  walnut-tree, 
will  bleed  alfo  ;  and  the  fermentation ,  of  which  their  feveral  juices 
are  eafily  fufceptible,  will  turn  them  all  into  palatable  and  Itrong 
wines. 

FERMENTED  liquors.  All  fermented  liquors  contain  a  fuper- 
abundant  proportion  of  water  ;  and  if  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
of  it  were  taken  away,  they  would  become  not  only  richer,  but 
more  durable,  provided  that  fo  much  of  the  aqueous  humidity  was 
retained,  as  was  jujt  fufficient  to  preferve  the  vinous  confidence, 
to  keep  the  faline  part  mild,  and  to  retain  the  (limy  and  unffuous 
parts  expanded  and  rqixed  among  the  reft.  But  as  an  actual  and 
truly  faline  matter  abounds  in  wine  and  vinegar,  and  that  of  an 
acid,  auftere,  and  tartureous  kind,  w'hen  the  lpirituous  part  is 
drawn  away,  the  wine  becomes  fiirprilingly  more  auftere  ;  and 
when  a  large  quantity  of  the  watery  part  is  feparated,  this  fuper- 
abundant,  faline,  tartareous  matter  coagulates  into  a  cryftalline 
form,  and  either  falls  to  the  bottom,  or  fticks  to  the  tides  of  the 
cafk. 

Fermented  liquors  are  efteemed  great  antidotes  to  putrefaction  ; 
accordingly  the  abftinence  from  them  is  uiligned  as  one  caufe  why 
the  Turks  are  more  (object  than  other  people  to  the  plague,  and 
other  contagious  diuempers.  It  is  likewife  bbferved,  that  beer, 
wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  coming  more  into  general  ufe,  has 
been  one  great  means  of  fupprdling  putrid,  difeales. 

The  fpirituous  part  is  the  life  of  all  fermented  liquors :  it  keeps 
the  whole  together,  and  in  a  manner  embalms  and  renders  them 
durable,  and  not  fubjedt  to  corruption.  It  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure, 
gives  them  that  aromatic,  refrefhing,  and  reftorative  virtue,  arid 
the  belt  effects  they  have  on  the  human  body. 

FERN,  filix,  in  botany.  There  are  great  varieties  of  this  plant 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  we  fhall  only  mention  two 
fpecies,  the  male  and  the  female. 

The  leaf  of  the  male  fern  is  compofed  of  other  leaves,  which 
adhere  to  a  rib  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  lobes  on  both  fides,  cut 
into  the  depth  of  the  main  fibre :  the  fruit  refembles  that  of 
polypody. 

The  common  female  fern,  or  brakes,  has  many  large  leaves 
divided  into  feveral  branches  befet  with  long,  narrow',  ftiff  pinnula, 
which  are  moftly  fmooth  about  the  edges,  though  fometimes  they 
are  a  little  indented :  the  back  of  thefe,  about  Midfummer,  will  be 
covered  round  the  margins  with  a  great  number  of  dufky-brown 
particles,  which  are  the  feed. 

The  feed-veffels  of  the  common  fern,  the  Englifh  and  foreign 
maiden-hair,  the  wall-rue,  and  hart’s-tongue,  and  the  like  plants, 
are  all  alike  in  their  general  form,  their  only  differences  being  in  the 
fize,  and  their  arrangement  on  the  plants. 

The  number  or  quantity  of  the  feeds  is  very  different  in  different 
plants  ;  but  Dr.  Miles  oblerves,  that,  the  fewer  feeds  there  are  in 
any  fpecies,  there  is  always  the  more  in  quantity  of  a  fort  of  fpongy 
or  fungous  matter,  which  forms  a  kind  of  tubercle,  not  unaptly 
refembling  what  is  called  Jew’s-ears,  which  feems  a  fubflance  intended 
for  fheltering  the  feeds. 

Thefe  feed-veffels  confift  of  a  (talk,  by  which  they  are  inferred 
into  the  leaf ;  this  reprefents  an  elaftic  cord,  and  is  furrounded  by 
a  great  number  of  annular  ribs,  refembling  the  cartilages  of  the  afpera 
arteria ;  and  indeed  nothing  in  nature  fo  exa£tly  refembles  this  cord 
or  (talk,  as  the  wind-pipe  of  a  fmall  bird.  This  cord  incircles  the 
globular  membranous  pod,  wherein  the  feeds  lie,  adhering  to  it, 
and  dividing  it.  into  two  hemifpheres. 

The  pod  is  compofed  of  a  fine  whitifh  membrane,  fomew'hat  like 
that  which  lines  the  infide  of  a  pea-fliell  ;  the  feeds  are  irregular  in 
fhape,  and  of  a  reticulated  furface.  The  mod  advantageous  way  of 
viewing  fhis,  is,  to  ufe  the  common  microfeope  for  opake  objects, 
putting  on  a  fmall  magnifier,  and  laying  the  feeds  with  their  caplules, 
&c.  as  taken  from  the  back  of  the  plant,  on  a  piece  of  polifhed 
ivory.  The  proper  time  of  the  year  is  in  rhe  beginning  of  September ; 
and  then,  if  the  plant  be  newly  gathered,  the  feed-veffels  often  burfl, 
while  they  are  under  infpc&ion,  and  fhew  a  very  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  root  of  the  male  fern  is  greatly  recommended  by  medical 
writers,  as  a  cure  for  the  rickets  in  children.  Some  alfo  give  it  in 
powder,  againft  worms  ;  and  it  has  the  fame  virtues  againft  the 
ftone  and  gravel,  wit!)  the  reft  of  the  genus  of  capillary  plants, 
aferibed  to  it.  It  was  frequently  preferibed  by  the  ancients  in  diet 
drinks,  for  removing  obftructions,  and  in  chronic  cafes  of  all  kinds, 
but  is  much  difufed  at  prefent. 

All  the  fpecies  of fern,  and  other  vegetables,  w'hich  carry  their  feeds 
on  the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  moon-wort,  and  the  like  plants,  pof- 
fefs  the  fame  general  virtues  of  drying'and  ftrengthening  the  vifeera, 
efpecialty  the  fpleen. 

Fern -ajhcs.  The  poor  people  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
England,  ufe  afties  of  fern  inftead  of  foap,  for  w'afhing  their  clothes  ; 
they  cut  the  plant  green,  and  then  burn  it  to  afties,  and  make  them 
up  "into  balls  with  water  ;  they  dry  thefe  in  the  fun,  and  keep  them 
ready  for  ufe. 

Fern-<?//,  in  pottery,  a  name  given  by  our  merchants  who  have 
been  in  China,  to  a  fort  of  varnifh,  which  the  Chinefe  ufe  in  their 
porcelain  manufactures.  It  is  alfo  called  lime-oil,  and  a  tiling  fo 
eafily  made,  that  it  umuld  be  worth  attempting  what  might  be  done 
with  it,  in  our  imitations  of  the  porcelain.  I  hey  make  it  in 
this  manner  :  they  take  a  large  quantity  oi  fern  well  dried,  and 
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fp reading  a  covering  of  it  over  a  piece  of  ground  fufficient  for  the 
quantity  of  oil  they  intend  to  make,  they  lay  updn  this  a  coat  of 
.qe  bme-f tones,  newly  calcined  into  lime  ;  on  thefe  they  fprinkle 
with  the  hand  a  fmall  quantity  of  wat  r  juft  to  flake  them.  They 
cover  this  bed  of  lime  with  another  of  fern,  and  fo  on,  till  they  have 
railed  it  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high;  'they  then  fat  fire  to  the  fern, 
utns  away  in  a  little  time,  and  Laves  a  nvxture  of  the  lime 
and  its  own  alhes.  Tins  mixture  is  laid  in  the  fame  manner  be¬ 
tween  beds  of  more  fern,  and  burnt  again 
five  or  fix  times. 


This  operation  is  repeated 


Fern,  dwarf,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  vvhofe 
feeds  grcHv  in  clufters  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  whole 
plant  refembles  the  larger  or  common  ferns. 

FEROENSIS  marga ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  marley  earth,  found 
principally  in  the  fiffures  and  cavities  of  ffone,  and  called  by  fome 
naturahfts  agaricus  vuneralis  and  lac  lunw. 

FERRARI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  triandria 
clals.  J  he  flower  has  fix  oblong  acute-pointed  petals,  three  of  which 
are  alternately  longer  than  the  other,  and  they  feem  to  be  joined 
at  their  tails  ;  their  borders  are  fringed,  turned  backward,  and 
filky.  In  each  of  the  three  cells,  wrapped  in  the  permanent  (heath 
of  the  flower,  are  lodged  many  fmall  round  feeds.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ferraria  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  agrimony,  and Jcrophularia, 
or  figwort. 

FERRE  F,  Viverra,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of  the  muflela,  or 
weafel  kind. 

I  he  hbad  is  fmall  and  depreffed  ;  the  fnout  (harp  ;  the  eyes  look 
very  fierce  and  red  ;  the  ears  are  fliort,  patulous,  and  ereff,  they 
are  confiderably  wide,  efpecially  towards  the  bafe ;  the  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  teeth  are  very  lharp  ;  the  neck  is  fliort;  and  the 
body  is  long  and  thin  ;  the  legs  are  fhort,  and  each  divided  at  the 
foot  into  five  toes,  and  thefe  armed  with  (harp  claws.  This  animal 
is  yery  common  in  England,  but  is  a  native  of  America. 

The  ferret  is  a  bold  and  audacious  animal,  and  is  an  enemy  to 
almoft  all  others.  It  does  not  eat  the  flelh  of  the  creature  it  kills, 
but  fucks  their  blood  The  ufe  we  make  of  this  creature  is,  the 
fending  it  into  rabbet-holes  to  drive  them  out  :  but  their  mouth's 
muft  be  fattened  up,  or  they  would  tear  the  rabbets  to  pieces.  It 
feeds  on  milk,  fmall  birds,  and  the  flelh  of  animal^,  is  a  creature 
eafily  kept  tame,  and  will  breed  and  bring  up  it's  young  in  that 
ftate.  The  female  ufually  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  young  ones 
at  a  time  :  (he  carries  them  in  her  body  forty  days  ;  the  young  ones 
are  blind  for  a  long  time  after  they  are  littered.  This  creature  has 
but  one  note  in  her  voice,  which  is  a  fhrill,  but  fmall  whining  cry. 

Ferret,  Indian,  a  name  given  to  the  animal  called  in  America 
quirpele ,  and  qu.il. 

F  ERRETS,  in  glafs-making,  the  iron  with  which  the  workman 
tries  the  melted  metal,  to  fee  if  it  be  fit  to  work. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  irons  which  make  the  ring  at  the  neck 
of  bottles. 

FERRETTO,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  fubflance  which  ferves  to 
colour  glafs.  This  is  made  by  a  Ample  calcination  of  copper,  but  it 
ferves  for  feveral  colours.  There  are  two  ways  of  making  this  ;  the 
firft  is,  this:  take  thin  plates  of  copper,  and  lay  them  on  a  layer  of 
powdered  brimftone,  in  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  ;  over  thefe  lay  more 
brimftone,  and  over  that:  another  layer  of  the  plates,  and  fo  on 
alternately,  till  the  pot  is  full.  Cover  the  pot,  lute  it  well,  place 
it  in  a  wind  furnace,  and  make  a  ftrong  fire  about  it  for  two  hours. 
When  it  is  taken  out  and  cooled,  the  copper  will  be  found  fo  cal¬ 
cined,  that  it  may  be  crumbled  to  pieces  between  the  fingers,  like 
a  friable  earth  ;  it  will  be  of  a  reddifti,  and  in  fome  parts  a  biackifh 
colour.  This  muft  be  powdered  and  lifted  fine  for  ufe. 

The  other  way  is  lefs  eafy,  but  it  makes  a  more  valuable  ferretlo « 
It  is  this':  make  a  number  of  ftratifications  of  plates  of  copper  and 
powdered  vitriol  alternately  in  a  crucible,  which  place  in  the  floor  of 
the  glafs  f  urnace,  near  the  eye,  and  let  it  ftand  there  three  days : 
then  take  it  cut,  and  make  anew  ftratification  with  more  frefh  vitriol, 
and  calcine  it  again  as  before  ;  repeat  this  operation  fix  times,  and  a 
mod  valuable  ferretto  is  produced. 

FERRUGINOUS,  denotes  a  thing  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
iron,  or  to  contain  particles  of  that  metal. 

It  is  particularly  app'itd  to  certain  mineral  fprings,  whofc  water 
in  their  paflage  along  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  meets  with  the  ore  of  this 
metal,  or  with  pyritse  containing  it,  part  of  which  they  wafh  off, 
and  carry  with  them  ;  and  thus  become  impregnated  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  therof. 

FERRUGO,  the  ru ft  of  iron,  or  a  kind  of  calx  found  on  the 
furface  thereof. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  a  reftringent  ;  applied  by  way  of  peffary,  it 
reprefles  the  fluor  uterinus  ;  and  drank,  prevents  conception  :  it  cures 
the  eryfipelas,  and  exanthematous  eruptions.  It  is  of  good  ufe  in  a 
paronychia,  roughnefs  of  the  eylids,  and  a  condylema.  It  alfo 
ftrepgthen  the  gums,  relieves  under  the  gout,  being  rubbed  on  the 
part  affefted,  and  makes  the  hair'  grow  after  an  alopecia.  Wine  or 
water,  in  which  red  hot  iron  has  been  quenched,  being  drank,  is 
good  for  the  coeliac  paflion,  dyfentery,  diforders  of  the  fpleen,  cho¬ 
lera  morbus,  and  relaxations  of  the  ftomach.  \ 

FERRY,  a  liberty  by  prefeription  of  the  king’s  grant  to  have  a 
boat  for  paflage  upon  a  river,  for  the  carriage  of  horfes  and  men  for 
a  reafor.able  toll :  it  is  ufed  to  crofs  a  large  river. 

A.  ferry  is  no  more  than  a  common  highway  ;  anti  no  action  will 
lie  tor  one’s  being  difturbed  in  his  paflage,  unlefs  he  alledge  fome 
particular  damage,  &c.  The  not  keeping  up  a  ferry  has  been  held 
to  be  indiffable. 

FERTILITY,  Fruitfulness,  that  quality  which  denominates 
a  thing  fertile  or  piolilic. 

&  jo  R  Nothing 
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Nothing  can  produce  fertility  in  either  fex  but  what  promotes 
perfect  health;  nothing  but  good  blood,  fpirits,  and  perfett  animal 
functions,  that  is,  high  health,  can  beget  perfect  fecundity;  and 
therefore,  according  to.  Dr.  Cheyne,  all  means  and  medicines,  all 
noftnuns  and  fpecifics  to  procure  fertility,  different  from  thofe  which 
procure  good  blood  and  fpirits,  are  arrant  quackery  and  cheating. 
He  fays,  that  water-drinking  males  are  very  rarely  infertile  ;  and 
that  it  any  thing  in  nature  can  prevent  infertility,  and  bring  fine  child¬ 
ren,  it  is  a  milk  and  feed-diet,  perfevered  in  by  both  parents. 

To  increafe  the  fertility  of  vegetables,  fays  lord  Bacon,  we  iniift 
not  only  increafe  the  vigour  of  the  earth  and  of  the  plant,  but  alfo 
preferve  what  would  otherwife  be  loft  :  whence  he  infers,  there  is 
much  faved  by  fetting,  in  comparifon  of  fovving.  It  is  reported, 
continues  he,  that  it  nitre  be  mixed  with  water  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  it  will  fprout  within  eight  days ;  nitre  being  the  life  of 
vegetables. 

FERULA,  a  little  wooden  pallet  or  fiice,  reputed  the  fchool- 
mafter's  fceptre  wherewith  he  chatlifes  the  boys,  by  flriking  them 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  has  alfo  been  ufcd  to  denote  the  prelate’s 
crofter  and  ftaff. 

FERULiE,  among  furgeons,  called  alfo  splinters,  are  little 
chips  of  different  matter. ;  as  of  wood,  bark,  leather,  paper,  &c. 
applied  to  bones  that  have  been  disjointed  when  they  are  fet  again. 

7'he  bark  erf  the  herb  fennel-giant,  called  by  fome  in  Latin, 
ferula,  w'as  anciently,  much  ufed  on  this  occafion  ;  whence  the  name 
ferula  became  common  to  all. 

FESCENNINE,  in  antiquity.  Fefcennhie  verfes  were  a  kind  of 
fatirical  verfes,  full  of  wanton  and  obfeene  exprellions,  fling  or 
rehearfed  by  the  company,  wdth  many  indecent  geftures  and  dances, 
at  the  folemnization  of  a  marriage  among  the  Romans. 

FESSE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honourable  ordinaries  of  the 
efcutcheon,  which  it  divides  horizontally  in  the  middle,  and  fepa- 
rates  the  chief  from  the  point.  It  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  a  broad 
girdle  or  belt  of  honour,  fuch  as  thofe  W'ith  which  knights  at  arms 
were  anciently  girded. 

It  poifeifes  the  center  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  contains  in  breadth 
one  third  part  thereof.  Thus,  he  beareth  azure,  a  feffe,  or  by  the 
name  of  Elliot.  See  Plate  6,  fg.  22. 

When  th 0  feffe  takes  up  lefs  than  it’s  proper  breadth,  it  is  called 
a  bar.  * 

Fesse -point,  (Fr.  coupe),  is  the  exaCt  center  of  the  efcutcheon. 

FESSE-wtfyr,  or  in  Fesse,  denotes  things  borne  after  the  manner 
of  a  f  jfe  ;  i.  e.  in  the  line  or  range,  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  fliield, 
which  the  French  call  en  feffe. 

Fesse,  party  per,  implies  parted  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  fliield, 
from  fide  to  fide,  through  the  feffe  point. 

FESSIERS,  the  French  for  what  fome  anatomifts  call  the  glu¬ 
teus. 

FESTA  in  cappis,  in  middle-age  writers,  grand  holidays,  in 
which  the  whole  choir  of  the  cathedrals  wore  caps. 

EE  ST  I  dies,  among  the  ancients,  were  feaft-days,  or  holidays. 
Numa  diftinguifhed  the  days  of  the  years  into  fejli,  profejli,  and 
ihtercifi.  The  firft  were  thofe  dedicated  to  the  gods  ;  the  fecond 
were  thofe  allowed  to  men  for  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs;  the  third  were  fliared  between  the  gods  and  men. 

FESTING-/*wy\  earned  given  to  fervants  when  hired  or  re¬ 
tained.  It  is  fo  called  in  fome  northern  parts  of  England,  from 
the  Saxon,  fejlnian,  to  faften,  or  confirm. 

FEST1NO,  in  logic,  one  of  the  moods  of  the  fecond  figure  of 
fyllogifms. 

In  a  fyllogifm  in  ffjiim ,  the  fird  propofition  is  an  tmiverfal 
negative;  the  fecond,  a  particular  affirmative;  and  the  third,  a 
particular  negative  ;  as  in  the  following  example  ; 

Fes  No  bad  man  can  be  happy, 
ti  .Some  rich  men  are  bad  men  : 
no  Ergo,  Some  rich  men  are  not  happy. 

FESTOON,  in  architecture  and  fculpture,  is  a  decoration  in 
form  of  a  garland,  or  cinder  of  flowers. 

The  word  is  French,  fejlon ,  which  fignifies  a  garland,  formed  of 
the  Latin,  fejlum,  a  fead. 

It  confilts  of  a  firing  -or  collar  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves, 
tied  together,  fomewhat  bigged  in  the  middle,  and  fufpended  by  the 
two  extremes  ;  from  which,  befide  the  main  part  which  falls  down 
in  ari  arch,  two  lefler  parts  hang  perpendicularly. 

T.  his  ornament  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  fejloons,  or  long  clufters 
of  flowers,  hung  by  the  ancients  on  the  doors  of  their  temples, 
&Tc.  on  feflival  occafions. 

Fejloons  are  now  chiefly  ufed  in  frizes,  and  other  vacant  places, 
which  required  to  be  filled  up  and  adorned. 

FES  LUCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  grafles  belonging  to  the 
triandria  digynia  clafs  ;  the  flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  two 
valves,  and  terminated  by  a  firait  arijla,  or  awn:  the  feed  is  Angle, 
of  an  oblong  figure,  very  fharp  pointed  at  each  end,  and  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow. 

I  o  this  genus  belong  the  capon’s  tail  grafs,  wild  oat-grafs,  or 
drank,  &c.  which  are  faid  to  be  drying,  and  good  againft  a  {linking 

1‘  EST  UM,  in  our  law-books,  a  general  court  or  aflembly, 
anciently  kept  on  the  great  feftivals  of  the  year. 

j’kfCH  way,  a  fea-term,  applied  to  a  mad,  bowfprit,  Sec.  it  is 
t0  -p'jr  or  ag*tated  from  one  fide  to  another. 

FE1CHING  the  pump ,  is  the  aCUof  pouring  water  into  the 
upper  part  of  it,  to  expel  the  air  which  is  contained  between  the 
io wer  ^  box  or  pifton  and  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  that  refts  on 
the  fhip  s  floor  ;  and  accordingly,  to  make  the  water  poured  into 
the  chamber  communicate  with  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  pump- 


well,  fo  as  to  be  thrown  out  above  by  flriking  with  the  brake  or 
handle. 

FET -lock,  in  the  manege,  a  tuft  of  hair  growing  behind  the 
pallern-joint  of  horfes. 

FEUD,  Feodum,  inlaw,  the  fame  with  fief  or  fee. 

Feuds  were  called  by  various  names,  according  to  their  refpedive 
natures  ;  as  feudum  antiquum ,  which  defeended  to  a  fon,  &c.  from 
his  anceftors  :  apertum,  refulting  back  again  to  the  lord  61  the  fee, 
where  the  blood  of  the  laft  perfon  Iaft  foiled  in  fee-fimple  is  utterly 
ext  inti  and  gone  ;  honorarium  and  individuutn,  a  title  of  nobility, 
not  of  a  divifible  nature,  and  defcendible  to  the  eldeft  fon  in  exclufion 
of  all  the  reft ;  improprium ,  an  improper  or  derivative  feud ;  ma¬ 
ter  num,  defeending  to  the  fon  from  the  mother ;  novum,  one  newly 
acquired  by  the  fon,  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  oniy  the  defeendants 
from  his  body  could  fucceed,  by  the  known  maxim  of  the  early 
feudal  conftitutions  ;  novum  held  ut .  antiquum,  *  defcendible  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  feudum  novum ;  paternum,  defcendible  from  father 
to  fon  ;  and  proprium,  a  proper  feud,  diftingniflied  from  one  improper, 
which  are  the  two  grand  and  general  divifions. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  feud  is  particularly  ufed 
for  a  combination  of  kindred,  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their 
blood,  againft  the  killer  and  all  his  race,  or  any  other  great  enemy. 

FEUDAL,  or  Feodal,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  feud  ox  fee.  We 
fay,  a  feudal  matter,  feudal  jurifprudence,  feudal  feizure.  A  feudal 
lord,  in  default  of  fealty  and  homage  from  his  vallal,  may  feize  the 
fruits  of  the  fee. 

The  defign  of  thefe  infeodations  was  to  render  the  offices  hereditary 
after  the  manner  of  fees,  which  were  now  become  fo  ;  and  thus 
the  offices  of  the  grand  chamberlain,  grand  butler,  &c.  came  to  be 
held  'by  hereditary  right. 

FEUDATARY,  or  Feodatary,  a  vaftal  or  perfon  who  holds 
of  a  fuperior  in  fee  ;  i.  e.  on  condition  of  yielding  him  fealty  and 
homage,  or  other  fervice.  See  Vassal. 

The  electors,  princes,  and  free  cities,  of  Germany,  are  all  feuda - 
taries  of  the  emperor. 

A  Differtation  on  FEVERS. 

FEVER,  is  a  difeafe,  or  rather  clafs  of  difeafes,  whofe  character¬ 
istic  is  a  preternatural  heat  felt  through  the  whole  body,  or,  at  leaft, 
the  principal  parts  thereof,  attended  with  other  fymptoTis. 

Sydenham  defines  a  fever,  a  ftrenuous  endeavour  or  effort  of  hature 
to  throw  oft  fome  morbific  matter  that  greatly  incommodes  the  body. 
Quincy  defines  it,  an  augmented  velocity  of  the  blood  ;  others,  a 
fermentation  of  the  blood,  accompanied  with  a  quick  pulfe  and 
exceffivc  heat. 

The  general  figns  of  fevers  are  a  pain  in  the  back,  more  particularly 
about  the  loins ;  a  coldnefs,  efpecially  of  the  extreme  parts  ;  a  lhiver- 
ing  ;  a  fhaking  ;  a  trembling  and  palpitating  motion  of  the  heart ; 
an  anxiety  of  the  praecordia  ;  difficult  breathing  ;  inquietude,  reft- 
lelfnefs,  a  fenfation  of  an  ebullition  of  the  blood  about  the  heart ;  a 
contracted,  weak,  fmall  pulfe  ;  a  naufea  and  an  inclination  to  vomit ; 
a  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  coftivenefs,  with  thin  watery  urine. 
When  the  fymptoms  are  very  urgent,  and  very  haftily  make  their 
progrefs,  the  fever  is  called  acute;  when  they  are  more  mild  and 
gentle,  it  is  denominated  a  flow  fever. 

I  he  phyfician,  in  all  fevers,  is  to  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  the 
fervant  and  affiftant  of  nature  ;  what  nature  endeavours  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  increafe  of  the  difeafe,  is  to  prepare,  difpofe,  and  fearch 
the  noxious  matter ;  and  in  the  ftate  and  decline  of  it,  to  eliminate 
and  evacuate  the  matter  fo  prepared  by  the  proper  paftages.  The 
whole  bufinefs  of  art  is,  therefore,  to  alfift  nature  in  thefe  two  efforts 
of  fecretion  and  excretion  of  the  matter. 

1  he  expulfion  of  the  morbid  matter  is  very  frequently  made 
through  feveral  outlets  of  the  body  at  a  time  ;  and  an  evacuation  by 
one  outlet,  more  or  lefs,  checks  that  by  another;  thus  a  loofenefs 
checks  a  fweat,  and  vice  verfa  :  wherefore,  it  is  the  phyfician’s  bufi¬ 
nefs  to  difeern  what  evacuation  is  mod  likely  to  be  of  fervice,  and 
fo  to  promote  this,  as  to  give  the  leaft  interruption  poffible.  to  any 
other  ;  for  any  one  evacuation  is  not  equally  fuitabie  to  alLperfons, 
both  on  account  of  the  difference  of  conftitution  and  of  difeafes 
although  evacuations  through  every  emunCtory  are  fometimes  necef- 
fary,  as  we  find  by  experience  in  malignant  fvers. 

But  of  all  folutions  of  the  difeafe  the  molt  defireable  is  by  fweat ; 
next  to  that  by  ftool  and  urine  ;  the  rvorft  is  by  an  haemorrhage, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  nofe,  or  from  any  other  part,  becaufe 
it  indicates,  that  the  blood  is  fo  far  vitiated,  that  no  pioper  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  humour  can  be  made. 

Laftly,  fome  fevers  terminate  in  abfeefles  formed  in  the  glands, 
which  if  they  happen  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  and  fuppurate 
kindly,  are  falutary  :  wherefore  the  fuppuration  is  to  be  forwarded 
by  cataplafms  or  plaifters,  and  fometimes  by  cupping  on  the  tumor  ; 
and  then,  if  the'abfcefs  does  not  break  fpontaneoufly,  it  ought  to  be 
opened  with  the  knife  or  a  cauftic. 

At  this  time  this  rule  of  praCtice  is  generally  right,  not  to  exhauft 
the  .patient’s  ftrength  by  evacuations  of  any  kind  :  and  yet  in  fome 
cafes  there  is  a  neceffity  for  drawing  a  little  blood  ;  as  when  the 
humours  are  in  great  commotion,  and  the  heat  exceffive  ;  for  this 
remedy,  prudently  adminiftered,  makes  the  tumor  ripen  kindly, 
becaule  nature  has  always  a  great  abhorrence  of  a  turbulent  ftate. 

Continual  Fevers. 

There  is  no  difeafe  to  which  the  ufeful  precept,  Principiis  objla, 
is  more  applicable  than  to  fevers,:  becaufe  in  the  beginning  it  is 
generally  eafy  to  do  good  ;  but  when  the  diftemper  has  gained 
ground,  the  (jure  is  often  attended  with  difficulty  :  for  a  medicine, 
which  early  adminiftered  might  have  prevented  the  impending  dan-, 
ger,  frequently  fails  when  bodily  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe.  However,  a  patient  who  applies  late  for 
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affiftance,  is  not  to  be  abandoned  to  his  fate  ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that 
thofc  difeafes,  which  in  old  times  were  afcribed  to  the  divine  wrath, 
are  frequently  cured  by  natural  means,  even  when  they  appear  moll 
defperate  :  wherefore  the  phyfician  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  an  abfo- 
lute  rule,  never  to  be  wanting  in  his  duty. 

And,  firft,  as  blood-letting  is  a  moll  excellent  remedy  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  fevers;  if  it  has  happened  to  be  negleded  for  fome 
days,  let  us  conlider  whether  it  is  ftill  proper  to  be  ordered. 

In  cafe  of  intolerable  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  of  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  a  delirium,  blood's  to  be  taken  away,  according  to  the 
patient’s  ftrength  ;  with  the  lancet,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it ;  if  too 
weak,  by  cupping  :  but  if  exceffively  fo,  by  leeches  :  and  if  this  may 
be  done  when  the  difeafe  has  got  to  the  height,  it  ought  for  llronger 
reafons  to  take  place  in  the  beginning  :  and  let  us  obferve  by  the  way, 
that  leeches  are  often  of  vaft  fervice  in  a  delirum.  It  has  alfo  been 
fometimes  found,  by  experience,  that  pieces  of  lamb’s  lungs,  ap¬ 
plied  warm  to  the  head,  have  carried  off  the  phrenfy,  by  the  exu¬ 
dation  of  the  noxious  or  fuperfluous  humour. 

Fevers  attended  with  Eruptions. 

The  chief  of  thefe,  after  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  plague,  is 
the  miliary  fever,  than  which  no  fever  puts  on  more  various 
appearances.  Puftules,  rough  to  the  touch,  break  out  fooner  or 
later  all  over  the  body  ;  fometimes  red,  fometimes  whiiilh,  and 
again  both  forts  intermixed  ;  at  one  time  fmaller,  at  another  larger 
and  more  elevated,  and  of  a  bad  fmcll.  Sobbing  and  anxiety  about 
the  heart  are  very  frequent  fymptoms,  which  are  often  followed  by 
a  delirium  and  convulfions.  T^e  difeafe  runs  into  a  confiderable 
length  ;  and  if  it  happen  to  ehd  too  foon,  without  a  fufficiently 
perfeft  crifis,  it  often  brings  on  a  bad  habit  of  body.  The  red 
pimples  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  the  whitifh  ;  and  the  more  lively 
their  colour,  the  fafer  they  are.  Hence  it  appears,  that  this  fever 
is  more  owing  to  a  defedl  in  the  humours,  and  the  animal  fpirits  in 
particular,  than  to  any  bad  quality  of  the  air  ;  and  that  it  requires 
different  methods  of  cure,  according  to  it’s  different  circumftances. 

But  of  what  kind  foever  the  puflules  are,  blood  is  to  be  drawn  in 
the  beginning,  if  the  patient  hath  ftrength  to  bear  it  ;  unlefs' he  be 
aftually  in  a  fweat,  in  which  cafe  blood-letting  is  either  to  be  omitted, 
or  at  leaf!  to  be  put  off  for  a  day  or  two,  or  to  fome  other  con¬ 
venient  time. 

Now  red  puftules  bear  bleeding  much  better  than  the  whitifh  :  and 
though  in  both  forts  blifters  are  ferviceable,  yet  they  are  more  necef- 
fary  in  the  latter  ;  and  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  neck,  head,  and 
all  the  limbs,  at  proper  diftances  of  time.  After  all,  we  would 
advife  the  phyfician  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more  fparingly 
blood  has  been  drawn,  the  more  happily  the  difeafe  generally  ter¬ 
minates  :  for  when  the  ftrength  has  been  exhaulted  by  evacu¬ 
ations  towards  the  latter  end,  the  eruption  finks  in,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

Nature’s  endeavours  to  expel  the  morbific  matter  through  the  fkin, 
are  to  be  aflifted  by  moderately  cordial  medicines.  Of  this  tribe  the 
mod  proper  are  the  bezoardic  powder,  the  compound  powder  of 
contrayerva,  and  the  cordial  confe&ion  ;  adding  nitre  in  cafe  of  an 
inflammation  :  and  this  fait  may  be  very  advantageoufly  joined  to 
cordial  medicines  in  almoft  all  malignant  fevers,  at  leaft  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Towards  the  decline,  warm  bathing  is  fometimes  fervice¬ 
able,  in  order  to  bring  forth  the  remains  of  the  puftules. 

But  if,  either  at  the  height,  or  on  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the 
only  appearance  of  an  eruption  is  a  vaft  number  of  pellucid  vehicles, 
fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  feen  :  it  is  not  fafe  to  perfift  too  long  in  the 
life  of  internal  medicines  of  this  tribe,  unlefs  the  length  of  the  dif- 
temper  has  fo  far  weakened  the  patient,  as  to  render  even  more  pow¬ 
erful  cordials  neceflary  :  for  liich  little  roughnelles  of  the  lkin  are  not 
able  to  bring  on  a  good  crifis,  but  on  the  contrary,  generally  denote 
a  difficult  and  tedious  illnefs  ;  wherefore,  without  difeontinuing  the 
blifters,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  to  be  carried  off  by  other  ways, 
efpecially  through  the  inteftinal  canal,  by  gentle  purges  of  rhubarb, 
or  manna  and  Glauber’s  falts. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  difeafe  is  not  always  terminated  by 
any  one  fort  of  crifi$.  It  has  fometimes  one  fort,  fometimes  an¬ 
other  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  feveral  forts  together,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  other  malignant  fevers.  Thus,  at  the  fame  time  that  there 
are  other  difeharges  of  the  morbific  matter,  a  thrulh  fometimes 
breaks  out,  and  fpreads  all  over  the  mouth  and  throat.  This  com¬ 
monly  begins  with  a  hiccup:  and  if  it  be  whitifh  and  very  moift, 
and  occalion  a  plentiful  fpitting,  it  is  fo  far  from  portending  any 
great  danger,  that  it  is  a  fign  of  the  diftemper’s  ending  happily  ;  but 
if  it  be  the  black  kind  and  dry,  and  the  fpittle  rough  and  little  in 
quantity,  it  is  a  fatal  omen,  as  it  indicates  the  mouth  and  throat 
choaked  up  with  flimy  phlegm.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  proper  to  ufe 
gargles  made  of  barley-water  and  fyrup  of  mulberries,  or  fome  other 
fuch  fyrup,  or  the  pedtoral  deco£lion  :  for  repellents  of  all  kinds  are 
«to  be  carefully  avoided. 

It  may  poffibly  feem  ftrange  to  fome,  that  Sydenham  preferibed 
the  bark  in  this  fever,  and  the  aphtha  attending  it,  who  fays,  he  always 
found  it  to  anfwer  his  expectations,  But  this  was  not  a  rafh  practice 
in  that  fagacious  phyfician  ;  for  this  fever  often  intermits  when  the 
aphtha  do  not  appear  ;  but  it  more  frequently  ends  upon  their  going  off. 
In  both  cafes  this  excellent  antidote  is  of  very  great  fervice.  Sydenham 
was  the  firft,  among  us,  who  deferibed  this  fever,  whicn,  he  fays, 
took  it’s  rife  here  in  the  month  of  February,  1684,  after  the  long 
fevere  froft  of  the  preceding  winter.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  it 
arofe  from  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  induced  by  the  conftri&ion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  fkin  from  cold,  and  the  confequent  diminution 
of  perfpiration. 

r  Fever ,  petechial.  The  petechia,  from  which  this  fever  has  it’s 
name,  are  broad  red  fpots,  like  the  bites  of  fleas,*  not  fifing  above 
the  furface  of  the  fkin.  When  they  are  livid  or  black,  they  are  of 


very  dangerous  prognoftic  ;  becaufe  they  are  really  fo  ma-  y  little  gan¬ 
grenes  ;  and  therefore,^  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  their 
confequencfc  is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  common  pradice  of  giving  hot  medicines  in  the  beginning  of 
this  diftemper,  in  order  to  raife  fweats,  is  quite. wrohg.  It  is  much 
the  fafer  way  to  check  the  gangrenous  difpofitions  of  the  humo  irs  by 
the  bezoardic  powder,  or  rather  the  compound  powder  of  comrayerva: 
with  nitre,  as  is  before-mentioned  ;  or  to  allift  nature  with  the  cordial' 
confection  diflolved  in  Ample,  alexeterial  water;  and  alfo  to  acidulate 
the  patient  s  drink  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  to  repair  his  ftrength 
with  Rhenifh  wine  :  and,  in  fine,  a  very  proper  drink  will  be  barleyT 
water,  with  juice  of  lemons:  and  all  thefe  liquors  arc  to  be  drank 
plentifully.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  fometimes  to  adminilfer  fome 
dofes  of  the  calx  of  antimony  andbezoardic  powder  mixed,  in  order  to 
provoke  fweat  ;  but  the  calx  fhould  not  be  too  much  waffled  :  yet 
it  is  neceflary  to  admoniffl,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  cafe,  <fpe- 
cially  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  difeafe,  that  the  patient’s  weak 
low  date  requires  warmer  cordials ;  fuch  as  Virginia  fnake-root, 
contrayerva-root,  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  faffron,  and  the  like:  and 
fions  of  thefe  in  water  will  be  far  more  convenient  than  any  other 
powders,  efpecially  if  they  be  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  diddled 
vinegar. 

The  Intermitting  Fever. 

That  this  is  not  carried  off  by  the  Peruvian  bark  with  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  without  premifing  a  vomit  or  a  purge,  or  both,  is 
not  unknown  to  phyficians  ;  but  to  join  f  ime  mild  cathartic  to  this 
remedy  will  perhaps  appear  new  in  psadice :  for  it  is  commonly 
thought  among  us,  that  this  medicine  has  little  or  no  effect,  unlefs 
the  patient  be  cofthe  while  be  takes  it :  but  long  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  it  is  quite  necelfary  to  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb 
to  this  febriluge,  fo  as  to  procure  two  (tools  at  leaft  every  day  :  nor 
has  it  ever  been  obferved  that  this  procedure  has  ielfened  it’s  virtue, 
but  rather  rendered  it  more  efficacious  :  for  although  ltrong  irritating 
cathartics  raife  fuch  dilturbances  in  the  blood  ahd  humours,  as  make 
the  proper  medicines  ineffectual  ;  yet  moderate  purging  is  attended 
with  this  good  effed,  that  the  ftomach  better  digefts  whatever  is  taken 
in,  whether  medicines  or  food  ;  whereby  their  fineft  and  moft  whole- 
fome  parts  pafs  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

The  occafion  of  contriving  this  method  of  giving  the  bark  was  this  : 
about  five  and  thirty  years  ago  intermittent  fevers,  of  a  worfe  fort 
than  ordinary,  were  very  rife,  and  frequently  terminated  in  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  and  even  in  a  dropfy  ;  which  confequerc.is  being 
maturely  confidered,  it  was  thought  that  this  method  might  probably 
guard  againft  them;  nor  was  the  phyfician  deceived  in  bis  opinion  : 
and  thefuccefs  with  which  it  was  attended,  encouraged  him  to  purfue 
it,  whenever  this  difeafe  attacked  bodies  loaded  with  grofs  humours  : 
but  he  rnuft  be  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  purging  too  much  ;  for 
after  having  given  a  drachm  or  two  of  rhubarb  in  this  manner,  he 
fhould  omit  the  purgative,  and  continue  the  ufe  of  the  febrifuge 
alone :  and  betides  the  advantages  already  cited,  this  obfervaiion 
occurs,  that  when  the  difeafe  is  carried  oft'  by  this  method,  there 
is  always  lefs  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  noble  medicine,  there  is  one  admonition 
to  give,  that  it  is  not  proper  in  any  other  fevers  but  tbofe  of  the 
intermittent  kind  :  for  in  continuals  it  is  fo  far  from  being  of  fervice, 
that  it  does  much  mifehief ;  and  it  is  alfo  pernicious  in  thofe  hectics 
which  are  accompanied  with  ulcers  of  any  kind  of  the  internal  parts  ; 
though  they  often  have  periodical  returns,  'and  much  relemble  quo¬ 
tidian  or  tertian  intermittents :  whence  it  may  not  perhaps  appear 
an  improbable  conjecture,  that  this  medicine  operates  on  the  bde 
alone  ;  for  that  the  bile  has  a  confiderable  fhare  in  cauling  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers ,  no  one  can  have  the  leaft  doubt. 

However,  it  fometimes  happens  that  this  febrifuge  fails  in  true 
intermittents  :  which  failure  is  generally  owing  to  a  bad  habir  of  body  : 
wherefore  the  phyfician  fhould  ufe  bis  belt  endeavours  to  difeover  in 
what  part  the  fault  lies  ;  and  it  will  be  commonly  found  to  be  in  the 
vifeera  and  glands  of  the  abdomen  :  upon  this  account  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  preferibe  fome  purges,  and  fometimes  vomits;  and  in 
the  intermediate  days  deobflruents  and  ftomachics,  the  beftof  which 
are  aromatic  bitters  and  preparations  of  fteel  :  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  it  is,  that  quartans  are  of  more  difficult  cure  than  any  other 
intermittents  ;  for  in  thefe  the  blood  and  humours  are  inert  and 
exceilivelv  vifeid  ;  fo  that  there  are  two  difeafes  to  be  conquered  toge¬ 
ther,  the  bad  habit  of  body  and  th s  fever  ;  which  is  generally  done  effec¬ 
tually,  by  joining  Virginia  fnake-root  and  fteel  with  the  bark  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  tiiat  in  fome  cafes  where 
the  bark  did  not  anfwer,  the  phyfician  has  taken  off  intermitting 
fevers  with  a  powder  compofed  of  chamomile  flowers,  myrrh,  fait 
of  wormwood,  and  a  little  alum. 

But  there  is  more  danger  attending  that  fort  of  intermitting  fevers, 
by  the  Greeks  named  rifjur^nai®- ,  that  is,  femitertian.  This  fever 
returns  every  third  day;  and  of  forty-eight  hours  the  fit  commonly 
takes  up  about  thirty-fix,  more  or  lefs;  nor  does  the  fever  go  off 
intirely,  but  only  remits  between  the  paroxyfms.  Hence  Galen 
was  right  in  faying,  that  it  was  compounded  of  a  continual,  quoti¬ 
dian,  and  an  intermitting  tertian. 

Thus  3-  particular  regard  is  due  to  this  difeafe,  which  feerrs  to  be 
caufed  by  an  inflammation  of  fome  internal  parts,  accompanied 
with  obftru&ions  from  bilious  humours  and  too  vifeid  lymph  :  where¬ 
fore  blood  is  to  be  drawn  once  or  oftener,  according  to  the  patient’s 
ftrength  ;  and  gentle  purgatives,  fuch  as  the  diuretic  fait,  manna, 
with  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  ordered  a  :d  repeated  af 
proper  diftances  of  time  ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  bally  in  giving  the 
bark,  for  feai;  it  fhould  increafe  the  inflammation  by  adding  to  the 
obftru&ion  of  the  vifeera,  and  bring  on  a  heCtic.  It  will  be  much 
fafer,  firft,  to  order  the  faline  draughts,  with  juice  of  lemons,  fait 
Df  wormwood,  and  Ample  cinnamon  water,  to  be  taken  frequently. 

Epidemic 
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Epidemic  Fevers. 

Thefe  are  cauled  by  foine  fault  in  our  ambient  air ;  and  that  is 
chiefly  owing  to  tile  excels  of  heat,  cold,  drought,  or  moilture,  or 
to  the  tmfeafonable  viciflitudes  of  thefe  qualities. 

In  Greece  and  Alta,  where  the  feafons  are  generally  uniform,  and 
the  winds  pretty  regular  from  certain  but  different  quarters  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  it  was  eafy  for  men  of  fagacity  to  obferve 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  with  their  good  and  bad  effects  :  and  on 
a  long  ufe  of  'this  method  of  obfervation  was  built  the  art  of  prog- 
hoflics  in  difeafes,  wherein  Hippocrates,  the  father  ofphyfic,  firft 
excelled. 

But  ip  our  climates,  fuch  is  the  inconltancy  of  the  weather,  and 
fo  many  ar&  the  cattles  that  raife  different  and  even  contrary  winds  on 
a  Hidden,  that  it  teems  impoiiible  to  ere6t  anyfolid  fuperltrudture  on 
that  foundation:  and  accordingly  Sydenham,  who,  in  imiiation  ol 
Hippocrates,  attempted  to  delcribe  the  fevers  of  each  refpe£tive  year, 
and  to  account  for  their  differences  from  the  differences  of  the  weather 
and  feafons,  found  at  length,  “  That  he  had  made  no  progrefs  in 
dilcovering  the  caufes  of  epidemical  difeafes  by  obferving  the  manifelt 
qualities  of  the  air;  as  having  remarked  that  in  different  years,  which 
agreed  perfectly  well  in  the  vdible  temperature  of  the  air,  the  reigning 
difeafes  were  very  different,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  ;  and  likewife, 
that  there  are  various  conftitutions  of  years,  which  depend  not  on 
heat,  cold,  drought,  or  moilture,  but  on  fome  occult  and  inexplicable 
alteration  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.” 

Now  this  matter,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author  at  leaft,  Hands  thus : 
that  the  manifelt  qualities  of  the  air  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  pro¬ 
ducing  epidemic  difeafes,  is  a  point  that  admits  ot  no  doubt ;  but 
there  are  other  conjunct  caufes  which  alter  the  force  of  thofe  qualities, 
either  by  increaling  or  diminilhing  them.  Thefe  chiefly  lpring  from 
the  earth,  as  Lucretius  wifely  laid  : 

- uhl  putorem  humida  uadi  a  efl , 

Intempejhvis  phwUjque  ct  folibus  Ufa. 

When  {he’s  grown  putrid. by  the  rains,  and  fwcats 
Such  noxious  vapours,  preffed  by  fcorching  heats. 

Now  a?  this  terreftrial  putridity  is  chiefly  occalioned  by  rotted 
vegetables,  and  fometimes  alfo  by  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  and 
by  minerals  ;  fo  the  waters,  efpecially  of  lakes  and  moraffes,  which 
have  their  plants  and  animals,  in  the  fame  manner  frequently  exhale 
pdlilential  vapours,  which  infect  the  circumambient  air.  In  this 
clafs  may  be  ranged,  though  rarely  happening  in  our  climates, 
inundations,  earthquakes,  eruptions  from  mountains,  and  all  other 
remarkable  and  uncommon  phenomena  of  nature,  which  afe  capa¬ 
ble  of  filling  the  air  we  breathe  with  particles  o-fFen  five  to  animal 
life:  for  thefe  affect  our  bodies,  and  prepare  them  for  the  eafy 
reception  of  difeafes. 

Slow  sr  Hectic  Fevers. 

Thefe  are  owing  to  fo  many  different  caufes,  that  they  may  well 
feenr  not  to  be  the  fame,  bnt  different  difeafes.  Of  all  this  tribe, 
the  moll  pernicious  are  thofe  which  arife  from  an  ulcer  in  any  prin¬ 
cipal  part  ot  the  body,  the  lungs  efpecially,  by  the  purulent  matter 
mixing  with  the  blood,  and  difturbing  it’s  natural  motion. 

Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  perfons  molt  liable  to  thefe 
exulcerations  of  the  lungs,  are  fuch  as  have  been  affli&ed  with 
icrophulous  diforders  in  their  infancy  or.  youth.  To  which  purpofe 
the  experienced  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  wont  to  fay,  that  pulmonary 
confumptions  in  this  and  the  colder  countries  are  generally  lcro- 
phulons:  and,  indeed,  in  the  diffeition  of  bodies  dead  of  con- 
Aimptions,  we  very  often  find  the  lungs  befet  with  tubercles  or  indu¬ 
rated  glands,  which  had  fuppurated,  and  thrown  off  purulent  matter. 

Medical  writers  have  accurately  deferibed  the  various  llages  of  this 
difeafe,  as  they  tuccced  each  other ;  hut  they  have  not  taken  fufficient 
notice,  that  fome  of  it’s  firfl  caufes  have  their  periods  or  returns:  and 
yet  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  obferve  and  prevent  thefe  periodical 
returns  as  much  as  pollible.  Thus  we  fee  feveral  perfons,  at  certain 
or  Hated  times  feized  with  a  fpitting  of  blood,  or  a  defluxion  of  thin 
ferofities  on  the  lungs,  and  fometimes  with  bilious  vomitings.  In 
ill  thefe  cafes  the  bark  is  of  fervice,  if  joined  with  pedtorals,  and 
given  before  the  expefted  return  of  the  diforder  ;  which  rule  holds 
equally  good  in  other  hremorrhages  :  but  when  the  lungs  are  actually 
ulcerated,  this  fame  medicine  is  very  prejudicial. 

In  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  phyficians  particularly  recommend  a  milk 
courfe,  as  having  the  double  advantage  of  being  food  and  phyfic : 
but  this  practice  is  liable  to  fome  caution,  becaufe  fome  people  have 
a  natural  averfion  to  milk.  Moreover,  in  head-achs,  acute  fevers , 
and  excellive  thirfl  occalioned  by  them,  and  likewife  in  flatulencies, 
in  bilious  loofer.effcs,  and  very  bloody  ttools,  milk  ought  always  to 
be  deemed  a  poifon.  Now  we  generally  give  the  preference  to  affes 
milk,  though  lei's  nutritive  ;  becaufe  it  is  more  cooling  and  detergent : 
but  when  it  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  whey  made  of  cows  milk, 
or  even  ot  goats  milk,  may  be  fubftituted  in  it’s  room,  efpecially  if 
the  goats  have  been  fed  on  fragrant  herbs  :  but  cows  milk  itfelf, 
although  diluted  as  ufual  with  barley-water,  is  very  frequently  in¬ 
convenient  :  and  the  whey  may  be.  rendered  more  fuitable  to  the 
ddeafe  bv  infufing  flomachic  and  carminative  herbs  in  it :  but  it 
happens  unluckily  fometimes,  that  when  milk  is  extremely  neceffary 
for  the  body,  fuch  is  the  laxity  of  the  inteflines  that  they  cannot  bear 
lu  ^  ^is  cafe  the  milk  may  be  medicated  in  this  manner:  take  of 
red  roles  dried,  of  balaultines,  pomegranate  rind  and  cinnamon,  each 
one  c  ram  ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  cows  milk:  when  the  deco&ion 
begins  to  boil,  pour  a  little  cold  water  in  it,  to  make  it  fubiide  ; 
lepeat  t  us  procefs  feveral  times,  till  you  have  ufed  a  pint  of  water’, 
n.n  -t!  rr !c,  an<^  water  together  are  reduced  to  a  pint:  then 

!ai. '  0  . 1  e  Hquor,  fweeten  it  with  fugar,  and  divide  it  into  con¬ 
venient  draughts,  fo  that  the  patient  may  take  the  whole  quantity 
rvery  ay.  1  his  diet  will  anfwer  the  double  intention  of  affording 
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nourilhment  and  reflraining  the  loofenefs,  without  putting  the  leaft 
obftacle  to  the  ufe  ol  their  food  or  medicines. 

Now  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  attempt  the  cure  of  this 
dreadful  difeafe  early  ;  and  as  it  arifes  from  inflammation,  it  requires 
not  only  one,  but  feveral  bleedings.  If  the  blood  be  thick  and  black, 
or  (izy.  it  is  called  bad  blood,  and  is  thought  to  indicate  farther 

I  bleeding  ;  but  if  it  be  red  and  florid,  it  is  efteemed  good,  and  the 
lancet  is  no  more  ufed :  but  this  notion  is  apt  to  lead  into  miltakes  j 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  blood  drawn,  when  in  the  higheft 
effervescence,  extremely  florid,  and  at  the  fame  time  thick  and  lizy; 
in  which  cafe  bleeding  ought  to  be  repeated  till  it’s  rednefs  and  lizi- 
nefs  are  diminilhed ;  which  may  be  done  without  danger.  It  will 
pollibly  be  thought  a  rafli  practice  to  draw  blood,  even  when  the 
patient  is  much  wafted  in  his  flefh  and  very  weak  :  but  it  is  better 
to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none  ;  aiid  a  temporary  leflening  of 
the  (Length  is  of  fervice,  when  attended  with  a  removal  of  part  ot  the 
caufe,  which  would  weaken  the  body  more  and  more  every  day : 
wherefore,  if  the  lungs  be  ulcerated,  and  the  fever  run  high,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  away  as  much  blood  as  the  patient  can  bear,  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  fo  as  to  allow  the  body  time  to  recruit.  There  have 
been  cafes  judged  almoft  defperate,  when  this  method  of  practice 
fucceedcd  well  ;  but  if  it  happen  otherwife,  the  phyfician  is  not  to 
be  branded  with  the  death  of  the  patient,  whofe  vifeera  were  fo  cor¬ 
rupted  that  it  was  impoiiible  to  lave  him. 

Fumigations  with  balfamics,  fuch  as  frankincenfe,  ftorax,  amber, 
or  benzoin,  in  order  to  correct  and  fweeten  the  acrid  and  fait  hu¬ 
mours,  are  of  vaft  fervice  in  fome  cafes  ;  which  is  to  be  clone  by 
throwing  the  ingredients  on  red-hot  coals,  and  receiving  the  fumes 
through  a  proper  tube  dircftly  into  the  wind-pipe  and  lungs.  This 
method  of  adminiftering  balfamics  is  almolt  intirely  negle&ed,  as 
tifelefs  :  but  whofoever  conliders  the  length  of  the  way,  which  thev 
mnft  make  by  the  blood  veffels,  before  they  reach  the  lungs  ;  and 
what  a  fmall  part  of  them  comes  to  the  place  of  their  deftination, 
will  caftly  fee,  that  this  is  the  belt  way  of  communicating  their 
virtue,  if  they  have  any. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  the  fmoke  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  fucked 
into  the  lungs  through  a  proper  tube,  as  we  fmoke  tobacco,  has  been 
found  of  lignal  benefit,  efpecially  in  fpitting  of  blood. 

To  thefe  little  fuppurations  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  a 
larger  abfeefs,  which  is  fometimes  formed  in  the  fame  part,  and  is 
named  vomica.  This  difeafe,  though  bad  in  itfelf,  and  though  it 
often  terminates  in  a  confumption,  yet  it  is  not  attended  with  fomuch 
danger  as  thofe  leffer  exulcerations :  tor  there  have  been  cafes,  wherein 
the  patients  in  a  fit  of  coughing  threw  up  a  pint  or  two  of  purulent 
matter,  mixed  with  blood,  of  fuch  an  excellive  ftench,  that  people 
could  not  bear  the  room  ;  and  yet  they  were  perfectly  cured  by  a 
milk  diet  and  balfamics,  wfith  anodynes  at  proper  intervals. 

There  are  two  other  fpecies  of  confumption,  which  wafte  a  perfon 
different  ways.  In  one  the  body  is  not  nourilhed  ;  and  as  fome  par¬ 
ticles  are  always  naturally  flying  off,  and  nothing  coming  to  fupply 
their  place,  an  excellive  wafting  of  flefh  enlues,  which  is  called  an 
atrophy.  This  is  very  frequently  owing  to  a  defeat  in  the  nervous 
fluid  ;  and  is  either  accompanied  with  a  cachexy,  which  is  the  other 
fpecies,  or  gradually  brings  it  on.  In  both  fpecies  the  food  is  cor¬ 
rupted  by  reafon  of  the  bad  habit  of  body,  and  the  parts  are  not  re¬ 
cruited  \  and  therefore  a  well  regulated  courfe  of  living,  and  fteei 
medicines  which  Hrengthen  the  ftomach,  with  laxatives  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  are  particularly  indicated. 

Laftly,  in  all  decay?,  exererfe  and  fridtions,  according  to  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  ought  to  be  conftantly  ufed:  change  of  air  is  generally  of 
fervice,  and  fometimes  a  long  fea-voyage.  Patients  labouring  under 
diforders  of  tlie  lungs,  in  this  country,  are  very  juftly  fent  to  Lifbon 
or  Naples :  but  riding  on  horfeback,  if  practicable,  if  not,  in  a 
coach,  or  litter  at  leaft,  or  fome  other  way  of  moving  the  body,  is 
always  proper. 

The  Bilious  or  Choleric  Fever. 

This  fpecies  of  acute  fever,  owes  its  origin  to  diftemperatures  of 
the  bile. 

j  The  general  figns  of  the  bilious  or  cho!eric/mr,  are  a  remarkable 
anxiety,  and  frequent  complaints  about  the  breafl,  as  of  a  ftraitnefs 
and  painful  heat.  A  violent  heat  on  the  infide  of  the  mouth,  and 
infatiable  and  intolerable  thirfl,  trembling  and  convullive  motions  of 
the  joints,  and  violent  deliriums.  Drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
are  often  fo  terrible  in  this  difeafe,  that  the  (kin  cracks  with  it ;  and 
often  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  fometimes  the  whole  body,  will  become 
yellovvilh.  The  peculiar  and  appropriated  fymptoms  of  a  cbolerica 
febris ,  HriClly  fo  called,  are  an  umverfal  languor  and  debility  of  the 
limbs. 

A  fevere  {hivering  firfl  feizes  the  patient,  and  is  foon  fucceeded 
by  a  very  violent  heat,  and  raging  pain  in  the  head;  and,  after  the 
two  firfl  days,  there  ufually  are  very  terrible  {trainings  -and  Teachings* 
to  vomit.  The  matter  brought  up  at  thefe  times  is  cauftic,  acrid, 
and  bilious,  and  inflames  and  even  ulcerates  the  fauces;  and,  if  voided 
upon  a  ftone  floor,  effervefees  violently.  If  this  vomiting  abates, 
there  immediatly  comes  on  a  diarrhoea,  attended  with  a  tcnefmusr 
occalioned  by  the  irritation  of  this  {harp  matter  in  the'  trftxrn.. 
Faintings  alfo  are  very  frequent  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  where  the 
vomitings  do  not  bring  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  offending  matter. 
The  peculiar  and  appropriated  figns  of  the  catfus,  HriCIly  lo  called, 
are  thefe  :  a  violent  and  infatiable  thirfl,  greater  than  that  in  any 
other  fever.  The  bowels  are  always  bound,  and  it  is  but  very 
leldom  that  there  is  any  tendency  to  vomit.  The  urine  is  reddifh 
and  turbid,  and,  after  itanding  fome  time,  depofits  a  red  fediment. 
Often  there  is  a  fenfible  pain  and  forenefs  in  the  preecordia ,  fo  that 
the  patient  cannot  bear  the  leaft  touch  upon  the  breaft;  and  ufually, 
in  the  courfe  ol  the  difeafe,  there  are  faintings  and  violent  con- 
vulfions. 
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Persons  moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe  are  Rich  as  eat  largely,  and 
drink  heavy  and  imperfectly  fermented  liquors  after  it.  The  cholerica 
febris,  properly  fo  called,  is  mod  frequent  with.thofe  of  a  cholerico- 
fanguineous  habit,  and  fuch  as  feed  on  high-feafoned  meats,  and 
drink  abundance  of  wine  or  other  flrong  liquors;  and  is  often 
brought  on  fuch  perfons  bv  their  falling  into  violent  palTions  after  a 
full  meal.  The  c/iufus  peculiarly  attacks  the  people  of  melancholic 
habits,  who  are  much  inclined  to  paffion,  but  fupprefs  it,  and  who 
are  naturally  coftive. 

Method  cf  Cure. 

The  cure  of  thefe  difeafes  confifts  in  the  mitigating  the  violent 
fharpnefs  Of  the  humour,  and  promoting  it’s  evacuation ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  in  abating  the  burning  heat  brought  on  by  it.  The  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  are  FirlF  to  be  made  to  correct  and  alter  the  morbific  matter. 

To  this  purpofe  the  feveral  preparations  of  nitre,  with  the  tefta- 
ccous  powders  and  mucilaginous  ptifans,  with  fmall  mixtures  of 
lemon-juice,  and  frequent  draughts  of  cooling  and  diluting  liquors, 
are  to  be  given  moderately  warm.  If  the  collivencfs  be  too  violent, 
dyftcrs  of  broth  mull  be  injected,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil 
and  fait;  and,  if  nccelfarv,  fmall  doles  of  rhubarb.  To  quell  the 
febrile  heat  and  emotion  of  the  blood,  the  miflura  fiimplex  may  be 
given  with  great  fuccefs;  and  there  is  often  a  fenlible  good  effect 
from  the  application  of  rags,  wetted  in  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine, 
to  the  pit  of  theftomach.  After  the  morbific  matter  is  evacuated, 
the  Teachings  to  vomit  may  be  allayed  by  gentle  opiates.  All  hot 
medicines  change  the  bilious  fevers  into  inflammatory  ones,  and  the 
common  fudorifics  drive  the  morbific  matter  into  the  blood,  and 
ufually  bring  on  almoft  immediate  difcolourings  of  the  ikin,  like 
thole  of  the  jaundice.  Bleeding,  though  performed  ever  fo  early  in 
the  difeafe,  feldom  does  any  good,  except  only  in  remarkable  ple¬ 
thoric  habits. 

Colliqjjati ve  Fever, 

Is  that  in  which  the  body  is  much  emaciated  and  confumed  in  a 
fhort  fpacc  of  time  :  the  folid  parts,  and  the  fat  itfelf  waftc,  fome- 
times  by  a  diarrhoea,  fometimes  by  a  fweat,  by  urine,  or  byfeverifh 
heats  alone,  without  any  fenlible  difeharge.  A  colliquative/mr 
is  obferved  to  accompany  a  cancer  of  the  breafl,  w ith  a  diarrhoea. 
See  the  articles  Diarrhoea,  Diabetes,  Cancer,  &c. 

For  this  difeafe,  emulfions  of  almonds,  and  of  the  four  cold  feeds, 
as  alfo  afi'es,  goats,  or  woman’s  milk  are  proper;  or  cow’s  milk, 
with  the  juice  of  water-creffes ;  chicken  broth,  broth  made  of  river 
crabs,  or  w'ood-fnails  bruifed. 

Fevers  of  C-h  ildren. 

Thefe  are  all  owing  to  acidity,  the  primary  caufe  of  all  the  diff 
orders  that  affeCt  them ;  and  the  whole  cure  depends  upon  vanquifh- 
ing  that  enemy. 

This  is  to  be  done  two  wrays  :  the  firft  is  to  prepare  the  acidity, 
-and  render  it  fit  for  expullion  ;  and  then  to  purge  it  away  by  fuitable 
cvacuants.  To  prepare  the  acid,  does  not  require  fudorifics,  but 
abforbents  ;  and  though  thefe  are  numerous,  the  pow'der  of  crabs’ 
claws  is  the  chief.  Purging,  to  fome  may  feem  dangerous;  but 
Sydenham  hasfhewn  us,  that  it  isfafe  and  falutary  in  the  fevers  of 
adults,  infomuch  that  he  depends  intirely  upon  it  tor  the  cure  of  the 
epidemic  wmtex -fever ;  and  it  has  been  found  of  excellent  ufc  in  the 
fevers  of  children.  They  recommend,  in  this  cafe,  a  pearl  julep, 
made  by  adding  a  dram  of  prepared  pearls  to  twoounces  of  the  limple 
waters,  and  two  drams  of  the  compound  ,  the  dofe  is  three  fpoon- 
fuls.  When  there  are  any  unufual  fymptoms  arifing  from  putrid 
humours,  they  preferibe  about  fix  grains  of  iethiops  mineral  the 
night  before  the  purge,  in  a  fmall  fpoonful  of  any  agreeable  fyrup. 
After  the  purge,  the  teftaceous  powders  are  to  be  given  three  or 
four  times  in  twenty-four  hours  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  then 
the  purge  is  to  be  repeated. 

Fever,  in  the  manege,  is  a  diforder  to  which  horfes  are  very 
fubjedf,  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  Refer  to  T  reatife  onFARRiERY. 

FEVERFEW,  matricaria,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  with  compound  radiated  flowers,  which  appear  in  June, 
and  ripen  their  feeds  in  October. 

The  plant,  which  has  a  very  flrong  fmell,  grows  well  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  feverfnv are  reckoned 
excellent  in  hyfleric  and  uterine  diforders,  and  are  recommended 
by  Hoffman  as  a  febrifuge.  They  form  a  good  carminative, 
llrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  aflift  digeftion. 

Many  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  fowing  them  in  March 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  when  they  come  up,  they  fliould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  into  nurfery-beds  at  about  eight  inches  afundcr ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  May  they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  flowen-beds 
where  they  are  to  Hand.  They  flower  in  July  and  Auguft;  but  they 
fliould  not  be  permitted  to  feed,  which  always  weakens  and  often 
deftroys  the  roots ;  fo  that  the  ftalks  fliould  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground  when  the  flower  decays. 

FEUILLANS,  an  order  of  religious,  eftablifliedin  1580:  they 
are  clothed  in  w'hite,  go  bare-foot,  and  live  under  the  Arid  ob- 
fervanee  of  the  rule  of  St.  Bernard. 

There  are  alfo  convents  of  nuns  who  follow  the  fame  reform, 
called  Fcuillantes ;  the  firff  of  which  was  eftabliflied  near  Touloufe 
in  1590. 

FEUILLE  dcfcle ,  in  heraldry,  expreffes  that  an  ordinary,  as  a 
fclfe,  pale,  or  the  like,  is  indented  only  on  one  fide;  beoaufe  it 
then  looks  like  the  leaf  of  a  faw,  as  the  French  phrafe  imports. 
FIANTS,  or  Fu  ants,  the  dung  of  a  badger,  fox,  or  other 

vermin.  . 

FIAT,  inlaw,  is  ufed  fora  fliort  order  or  warrant  of  fome  judge, 
for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  precedes.  _ 

Fiat  jufiitia ,  is  an  order  granted  on  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his. 
warrant  to  bring  w  writ  of  error  in  parliament,  in  which  cafe  he 
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Writes  on  the  top  of  the  petition,  Fiat  jufiitia,  “  let  jultice  be  done,” 
and  then  the  writ  of  error  is  made  out,  Ac. 

F  1BER,  in  7,oologv,  or  fiber  erfior  of  Linnaeus,  beaver ,  has  flrong 
cutting  teeth,  fliort  ears  hid  in  the  fur,  blunt  nofe,  hair  of  a  deep 
chcffnut  brown,  tail  broad,  almoff  oval,  comprcflcd  horizontally; 
and  coverccf  with  fealcs ;  the  fore-feet  arc  fmall,  and  the  hind-feet 
large :  the  length  of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  is  about  three  feet: 
the  tail  is  eleven  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Sec  Beaver, and 
Plate  71,  fig-  13. 

FIBRXKLE,  in  natural  hiflorv,  a  clafs  of  fofiile  bodies,  the 
greatefl  part  of  which  have  been  very  improperly  called,  by  the 
writers  on  fofiils,  fibrofe  talcs,  they  being  of  a  very  different  fub- 
ftance  and  ftruCture  of  parts  from  the  talcs,  and  having  none  of 
their  diltinguifliing  characters. 

Of  this  clafs  of  bodies  there  are  two  diftindt  orders,  and  under 
thefe  four  genera.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  amianthus,  ajl)cJlo>,  lach- 
nides,  and  trickeries. 

FIBRE,  in  anatomy,  a  Ample  part  of  the  animal  body,  called 
alfo  filament;  and  when  very  fmall,  fibrilla,  or  capillament. 

A  fibre  is  a  long,  llendef,  white  thread;  which,  being  variotifly 
interwoven;  or  wound  up,  forms  the  various  folid  parts  of  an  animal 
body ;  fo  that  the  fibres  are  the  Jiarnen  or  matter  of  the  animal. 

Fibres,  nervous ,  are  the  minute  threads  whereof  the  nerves  are 
compofed.  They  arife  from  the  medulla  of  the  brain,  as  that  does 
from  the  cortex ;  and  that  again  from  the  laff  rineft  ramifications  of 
the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  thelc  nerves 
are,  in  reality,  only  continuations  of  thofe  arteries. 

Fibres,  muficular,  are  thofe  whereof  the  mufclcs,  or  fiefliv  parts 
of  the  body,  are  compofed.  Every  mufcle  is  divifible  into  other  iets 
ones,  and  thefe  into  others,  ftill  lels  beyond  all  imagination.  The 
laid  and  fmalleft  are  the  muicular  fibres;  concerning  which  it  is  quef- 
tioned,  whether  or  no  they  be  vafcular;  though  Mr.  Lccwenhocck 
fays,  that  he  could  plainly  diftinguiffi  the  fibrils,  ot  which  each 
mufeular  fibre  is  compofed,  to  be  v  ffcular. 

The  great  property  of  fibres  is  elafficity,  or  a  power  of  contraction, 
after  the  diftradtiic  force  is  removed,  upon  the  knowledge  of  which 
that  of  the  animal  mechanifm  depends. 

All  the  fibres  in  a  living  body  are  in  a  ftate  of  diftention  ;  that  is; 
they  are  drawn  out  into  a  greater  length  than  they  would  be  in,  it 
feparated  from  the  part,  and  taken  out  of  the  body;  which  is  de 
monftrablc  upon  any  fiolutio  cantinui,  as  in  the  tranfverfe  divifion  ota 
nerve,  or  artery ;  for  immediately  the  divided  parts  run  up,  and 
leave  a  great  dUtanee  between  them;  and  the  fluids  contained  be¬ 
tween  them,  upon  fuch  contradtion,  are  fqueezed  out.  This  alfri 
fhews,  that  their  natural  diffractions  are  owing  to  fome  fluids  being 
propelled  into  the  velfels  which  they  compoie,  with  a  force  greater 
than  their  endeavours  of  reffitution,  fo  farasto  obtain  a  dole  con¬ 
tact  of  all  their  tranfverfe  furfaces,  but  yet  lefs  than  that  which  is 
neceffary  to  diftradt  them,  fo  as  to  bring  them  into  a  coincidence ; 
for  then  the  veffels  w'ould  break. 

1 1  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  continued  feries  of  particles  fo  put 
together,  that  they  may  be  moved,  and  draw:n  upon  one  another; 
without  fuffering  the  air  immediately  to  enter  into  the  interftices 
made  by  their  dillradlion  ;  whereupon  as  foon  as  that  force,  which 
drew  them,  is  iemoved,  they  will,  for  the  very  lame  reaion  as  the 
embolus  of  a  fyringe,  pufh  up  again  into  their  former  contadls. 

As  fuppofe  AB  ( Plate  69, fig.  6)  two  particles  touching  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  e  f and  C  D,  two  others,  covering  theoppoiite  fides  of  their 
contadfs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed,  that  on  the  other  fides  they  are 
covered  with  other  particles  in  the  fame  manner,  as  by  C  D,  fothat 
the  places  of  their  contadls  are  on  all  tides  covered  from  the  air,  of 
the  infinuation  of  any  fluid  body/  .  .. 

It  now  AB  by  an  external  force,  greater  than  that  of  their  eohe- 
fion,  be  drawn  from  each  other,  as  far  asG  I  and  H  K  (fig.  7 *)  '■>  as 
foon  as  that  force  is  removed;  they  will  again  run  into  their  former 
contadls  in  e  f  (fig.  6,) ;  that  is,  if  they  be  not  fo  far  leparated  as  to 
bring  their  tranfverfe  furfaces  to  coincide  with  C  and  D;  for  then 
the  air,  or  circumambient  fluid  will  interpofe,  and  pievent  their 
reunion;  fo  that  by  this  contrivance,  fo  much  of  A  and  B  as  is  in- 
cloled  by  other  furrounding  particles,  is  as  the  embolus  of  a  fyringe; 
and  the  particles  furrounding  them  as  it  s  barrel.  And  therefore 
when  A  and  B  are  diftradted  from  their  contadls  in  ef;  it  will  be 
with  fome  difficulty ;  and  when  the  diftradting  force  is  taken  aw'ayy 
they  will  again  run  into  their  former  contadls ;  juft  as  the  embolus 
of  a  fyringe,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  . 

As  when  the  embolus  of  a  fyringe  is  drawn,  and  the  pipe  is  Hop¬ 
ped,  there  muff  be  continually  a  nijus  refiituendi ;  or  an  endeavour  ot 
contraction.  There  is  alfo  this  farther  neceflity  ot  their  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  ftate  of  diffraction;  becaufe  if  they  were  clofely  to  touch 
one  another  in  all  parts,  they  could  not  be  put  into,  and  continue 
!  in,  thofe  undulatory  motions,  which  they  are  alwavs  in,  in  a  living 
j  body,  without  being  altered  in  their  figures  and  contextures. 

it  being  manifeft,  that  all  animal  fibres  are  continued  by  the  per¬ 
petual  fucceffive  impulfe  of  the  fluids,  in  fuch  undulatory  motions ; 
befides  this  neceffity  of  their  diffracTon,  they  mult  alfo  neceffanly 
be  continually  moiftened  w  ith  iome  convenient  fluid  ;  txc.iuie  ct  icr- 
wife  their  continual  attritions  againit  one  another  v\  ould  wear  t  lem 

out,  as  well  as  render  it  difficult  to  move  them;  the  fluid  alio,  tor 

this  purpofe,  muff  be  very  loft  and  fubtle,  beeaufe  otherWile  it  cou  d 
not  infinuatc  itfelf  into  all  the  interfaces  of  the  Jibres,  without  fo 
far  feparating  their  parts,  as  is  inconiiftent  with  that  contexture 
and  mechanifm  here  laid  down, 

Thus  much  being  granted  of  the  contexture  ot  a  fibre,  and  the  rc- 
quilites  for  it’s  office,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  how  it  comes  hrft  to  be 
fet  in  motion,  and  by  what  mechanifm  that  motion  is  afterwards 
carried  on.  Suppofe  then  the  fibre  (fig.  8,)  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  dif- 
traCtion,  as  before  mentioned  ;  it  is  certain,  that  in  all  parts  there  is 
a  nifus  refiituendi;  where,  then,  any  external  impulfe,  is  madeagainlt 
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it  from  R  to  S  fucceflivelv,  thrufting  it  from  P  towards  Q_,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that-againft  I,  for  inftancc,  the  thread  will  be  more  diftraCted 
in  any  other  part ;  and  thus  there  will  be  a  greater  endeavour 
of  reftitution;  and  therefore  the  impulfe  paffingon  towards  S,  all 
the  conltituent  machinuke,  I,  2,  3,  4,  will  fucceflivcly  move  one 
after  another. 

To  make  this  matter  Hill  more  plain,  let  a  portion  of  an  artery  be 
reprefented  by  fig-  9,  through  which  the  blood  is  continually  pro¬ 
pelled  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it’s  axis;  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  refiftance  of  the  (ides  of  the  artery  at 
E,  F,  the  blood  fetting  out  at  A,  B,  would  go  on  by  the  pricked 
lines  C  D;  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  ftrike  againft  the  fides  of 
the  artery  at  E,  F,and  diftradl  them  there  more'than  any  where  elfe; 
whereby  their  endeavours  of  reftitution  will  be  there  the  greateft; 
and  therefore,  when  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  has  raifed  them  to  a 
certain  meafure  wherein  their  endeavours  of  reftitution  w  ill  exceed 
the  impulfe  which  raifed  or  diffracted  them,  their  contra&ilc  powers 
will  draw  them  again  into  the  fame  dimeniions  ;  and  confequently 
the  blood  will  be  thrult  forward  into  the  next  feCtion  of  the  artery, 
and  fo  on  fuccefsfully  from  one  to  another,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  it’s  circulation;  the  contra&ion  of  one  fedfion  of  an  artery 
being  the  truecaufeof  the  blood’s  impulfe  againft,  and  railing  the 
next,  bee  Muscle  and  Mufcular  Motion. 

Fibre  is  alfo  applied,  in  phyfics,  to  thofe  long,  fine  parts,  or 
threads,  whereof  other  natural  bodies  are  compofed,  and  which  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  friable  or  brittle. 

Trees,  plants,  and  fruits,  have  their  fibres ,  or  capillaments ; 
which  are  modifications  of  their  woody  fufiftance,  penetrating  and 
terminating  in  the  parenchyma ,  or  pith. 

In  the  common  l'enfe,  fibre  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  flender  capil¬ 
lary  roots  of  plants. - 

FIBRILLA,  a  little  fibre,  or  eapillament. 

FIBROSE  roots,  thole  which  conlilt  wholly  of  fmall  fibres,  fuch 
as  the  roots  of  the  meadow-grafs,  pinks,  and  feveral  other  flowers. 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  called  alfo 
per  one,  Jura,  and  facile  minus.  See  Plait  147,  fig.  3,  N°  24,  24,  fig. 
7,  N°  27,  27. 

It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  Hands  parallel  to,  but  dif- 
tant  from,  the  tibia,  or  inner  bone  of  the  leg.  It’s  upper  extremity 
does  not  reach  to  the  os  fonoris,  but  is  only  joined  to  the  external 
fide  of  the  tibia ;  and  it’s  lower  extremity,  called  malleolus  externus, 
concurs  in  the  articulation  ot  the  tarfus,  which  it’s  eminence  ferves 
to  ftrengthen,  by  rendering  a  luxation  lefs  cafy.  It  has  no  particular 
motion  of  it’s  own,  but  wholly  follows  that  "of  the  tibia. 

rl  he  fibula  has  two  cartilages,  one  lying  on  the  upper  extremity 
of  that  bone,  for  it’s  articulation  with  the  fmall  cartilaginous  furface 
in  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  the  other  cartilage  eovers  the  infideof  the 
inferior  extremity,  or  the  outer  ancle,  near  the  point  of  which, 
pofteriorly,  there  is  a  fuperficial  cartilaginous  incruftation  for  the 
p alfage  of  the  tendons  of  the  mufeuli  peroneei.  The  cartilage  at  the 
upper  extremity  feems  thicker  than  that  at  the  lower. 

1  he  fibula  is  joined  to  the  tibia  by  nine  ligaments,  four  at  each 
end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  called  the  interofteous  ligament.  The 
four  at  the  upper  extremity  are  fhort,  very  ftrong,  more  or  lefs  ob¬ 
lique  and  compound;  two  of  them  are  anterior  and  two  pofterior, 
and  they  lie  on  each  other  ;  the  fuperior  ligaments  furrounding  the 
articulation  more  clofely  than  the  interior,  which  have  a  fmall  void 
fpace,  and  are  weaker  than  the  former;  they  are  all  faftened  to  the 
capiular  ligament,  which  runs  in  between  them  and  the  articulation, 
and  they  are  inferted  round  the  edges  of  the  cartilaginous  furfaces 
in  each  bone. 

Sometimes  the  fibula  is  feparated  by  external  violence  from  the 
thighbone,  and  is  then  dilforted  either  upwards  or  downwards: 
tiiis  generally  happens  when  the  foot  has  been  luxated  upwards  or 
downwards.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  bone  is  to  be  firft  reftored  to  it’s 
natural  place,  and  then  properly  bound  up,  and  left  to  the  afliftance 
of  nature  and  reft,  till  it  be  grown  firm  again  to  the  tibia  and  leg. 

I  he  patient,  in  this  and  the  like  cafes,  mutt  be  always  ftrictly  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  ufe  or  bear  any  ftrefs  upon  the  difordered  leg  too  foon  ; 
the  confequenceof  which  maybe  worfethan  the  firft  misfortune. 

Fibula,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a  clafs  of  the  eckinoderrnata:  their 
mouth  is  in  the  middle  ot  the  bafe,  and  the  aperture  of  the  anus  on 
one  edge.  T.  hey  are  moftly  found  among  the  foffile  kinds. 

FICHANT,  in  fortification.  Aflank  fichant,  or  a  line  of  de- 
fen cefichant,  is  a  place  whence  the  fhots  made  do  not  only  rafe  the 
oppoiite  lace  to  be  defended,  but  alfo  enter  within'  it. 

FICTION,  the  adt  of  forming  a  ftory  or  narrative  by  help  of 
tne  imagination ;  alfo  the  thing  feigned  ;  a  falfehood,  or  lye.  See 
Fable. 

Fiction  of  law.  FiBions  arc  allowed  of  in  law,  in  feveral  cafes ; 
but  mult  be  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  not  w'hat  is  ima¬ 
ginable  in  the  conceptions  of  man;  and  there  ought  to  be  equity 
and  poflibility  in  every  lega\ fiction. 

FICUS,  in  conchyliology,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  fea-fhell,  with 
a  remarkably  deprefled  clavicle.  It  is  of  the  genus  of  the  dolium.  ■ 
FIDD,  among  Tailors,  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  thruft  through  a  I 
no  c  in  the  foot  of  a  top-malt,  after  it  is  drawn  up  to  it’s  utmoft 
height. 

it  is  ufed  to  keep  ftcady  the  top-maft  above  the  frame  of  the  top, 
fS  e^t  lteatJy  ^elow  by  the  trulfel-trees:  the  fidd  refts  upon  the 
™  e  with  it  of  courfe  the  whole  weight  of  the  top- 

£tre  eredf  ’s  therefore  juft  above  them  when  the  top-malts 

J^-hammer,  one  whofc  handle  is  a  fidd ,  or  made  taper- 

<ii  ^  °r  fA1TH>  one  of  the  virtues,  deified  by  the  Pagans, 

hhe  had  a  temple  near  the  capital,  founded  by  Numa  Pompitius; 


but  no  animals  wereoffered,  or  blood  fpilt  in  her  facrifices.  Du* 
riqg  the  performance  of  her  rites,  her  priefts  appeared  in  white  veft- 
ments,  with  their  heads  and  hands  covered  with  linen,  to  fliew 
that  fidelity  ought  to  be  fecret. 

FIELD,  campus,  in  agriculture,  a  piece  of  ground  inclofcd,  whe¬ 
ther  tor  tillage  or  pafture.  The  fquare  contents,  or  fuperficies  of 
a  field,  may  be  eafilv  found  by  the  rules  of  surveying. 

Field  of  Mars,  was  originally  no  more  than  a  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  horfes  grazed,  and  the  Roman  youth 
were  exercifed  to  war.  But  it  was  afterwards  ereCted  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fquare,  adorned  with  ftatucs,  &c.  See  Campus  Martius. 

Field  of  Flora ,  was  the  place  where  the  laws,  edicts,  and  con- 
ftitutions,  were  publillied. 

Field,  clofe,  was  anciently  a  place  inclofed,  or  railed  in  with  2 
barrier,  forjuftsand  tournaments  to  be  performed  in. 

Field  works,  in  fortification,  are  thofe  thrown  up  by  an  army, 
in  the  befieging  of  a  fortrefs;  or  elfe  by  the  befieged,  in  defence  of 
that  place,  buch  are  the  fortifications  of  camps,  thofe  of  high¬ 
ways,  &e. 

F'ield,  in  heraldry,  is  the  furface,  or  face  of  the  fhield,  oref- 
cutcheon:  thus  called,  as  containing  the  atchievements  anciently 
acquired  in  the  fidd  of  battle. 

The  fidd  is  the  ground  whereon  the  colours,  bearings,  metals, 
furs,  charges,  &c.  are  reprefented.  In  blazoning  a  coat,  we  al¬ 
ways  begin  with  the  field:  he  bears  fable,  &c. 

Among  the  more  modern  heralds,  field  is  lefs  frequently  ufed  than 
fhield,  or  efcutcheon. 

Field  colours,  in  the  military  art,  are  fmall  flags  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  fquare,  which  are  carried  along  with  the  quarter-mafter- 
general  for  marking  out  the  ground  for  the  feveral  fquadrons  and 
battalions  of  an  army. 

Field  marfhal,  is  the  denomination  of  a  modern  military  rank  in 
England,  but  fuperior  to  all  others  ;  having  the  chief  command  of 
the  whole  army. . 

FiKLD-jare,  in  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  bird  of  the 
thrufh  kind,  called  by  authors  turdus pilaris.  It  is  larger  than  the 
common  thrufh,  and  is  of  a  blucifh  grey  colour  on  the  neck;  the 
head  is  fpotted  with  black,  and  the  fhoulders  and  back  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  brown,  variegated  with  black;  the  throat  is  variegated  with 
black  and  yellow,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  is  white,  and  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  fpotted ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  and  near  each  eye,  it  has 
a  large  black  fpot ;  thofe  on  the  neck  are  on  it’s  lower  part  near  the 
infertions  of  the  wings ;  it’s  wing  feathers  are  variegated  with  black, 
white,  and  a  yellowifh  brown,  and  the  tail  is  ot  a  blutifh  black, 
with  feme  variegations  of  black  and  white;  the  legs  are  black,  and 
the  talons  very  ftrong.  Thefe  birds  generally  weigh  about  four 
ounces;  their  length  is  ten  inches,  and  their  breadth  feventeen. 

It  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  and  vifits  us  in  England  towards  the  end 
of  autumn  in  vaft  flocks,  and  leaves  us  infpring;  it  is  not  certainly 
known  where  they  breed.  They  feed  on  berries,  particularly  thole 
of  the  holly,  and  area  well-taftcd  bird. 

Field  of  a  painting ,  &c.  is  more  ufually  called  the  ground 
thereof. 

Fiel v-pieces,  are  fmall  cannon,  ufually  carried  along  with  an 
army  in  the  field:  fuch  as  one,  one  and  a  half,  two,  three,  fix,  nine, 
and  twelve  pounders;  which  being  light  and  fmall,  are  ealily  car¬ 
ried.  The  fmall  pieces  differ  in  length  and  weight. 

Brafs  Field-Pieces  of  1 2  calibres,  are  5  feet  in  length,  and  8  c. 
3  qrs.  8  lb.  in  weight.  Thofe  of  6  calibres,  are  four  feet  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  4  c.  3  qrs.  1  o  lb.  in  weight.  And  thofe  of  3  calibres, 
are  3  teet  6  inches  in  length,  and  2  c.  3  qrs.  1  o  lb.  in  weight. 

Field  Jlaff,  is  a  ftaff  carried  by  the  gunners,  in  which  they  ferew 
lighted  matches,  when  they  are  on  command  ;  which  is  called  arm¬ 
ing  the  ficld-Jlaff.  See  Linstock. 

Field  oj  v/Jion,  in  optics,  is  that  conical  fpace  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended  before  us,  fo  as  to  include  all  objects  that  can  be  feen  at  one 
view,  or  without  turning  the  eyes. 

Fielp-^,  in  furveying,  a  book  ufed  for  fetting  down  angles, 
diftances,  and  other  things,  remarkable  in  taking  furveys. 

The  pages  of  the  field-book  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  five 
columns.  In  the  middle  column  the  angles  at  the  feveral  ftations 
taken  by  the  theodolite  are  to  be  entered,  with  the  diftances  from  the 
ftations.  i  he  diftances  taken  by  the  off-fet  ftaff,  on  either  fide  of 
the  ftation  line,  are  to  be  entered  into  the  columns  on  either  fide  of 
the  middle  column,  according  to  their  pofition  with  refpeef  to  that 
line.  The  names  or  characters  of  the  objects,  with  proper  remarks, 
may  be  entered  in  the  columns  on  either  fide  of  thel'c  lalt  mentioned. 

Field,  in  war,  the  place  where  a  battle  was  fought. 

FIERI  facias,  inlaw,  a  judicial  writ,  which  lies  at  all  times 
within  the  year  and  day,  fonhim  that  hath  recovered  in  an  action  of 
debts  and  damages  in  the  king’s  courts  againft  one  ;  by  w’hich  the 
fhcriff  is  commanded  tolevy  the  debt  and  damages  on  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  goods  and  chattels.  This  writ  mult  be  fued  out  wfithin  a 
year  and  a  day  after  the  judgment  obtained;  and  where  two  writs 
of  fieri  facias  againft  one  perfon  are  delivered  to  the  fhcriff  the  fame 
day,  he  ought  to  execute  that  firft  which  was  firft  delivered  ;  but  if 
he  executes  the  laft  firft,  the  execution  will  be  good,  though  the 
other  party  in  luch  cafe  may  have  an  action  againft  him. 

FIFE,  in  mufic,  a  fort  of  wind  inftrument,  being  a  fmall  pipe. 

FifE-rai/s,  in  a  Ihip,  are  thofe  that  are  placed  on  banilters  on 
each  fide  of  the  top  ot  the  poop,  and  fo  along  with  hances  or  falls. 
They  reach  down  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  to  the  Hair  of  the  gang¬ 
way.  > 

FIFTEENTH,  dccima  quinta,  or  quinzieme,  an  ancient  tribute, 
or  impofition  of  money,  laid  upon  any  city,  borough,  or  other 
town,  through  the  realm,  not  by  the  poll,  or  upon  this  or  that 
man,  but  in  general  upon  the  whole  city,  or  tqwn. 

It 
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It  is  fo  called,  becaufedt  was  fuppofcd  to  amount  to  a  fifteenth 
part  of  that  which  the  city  hath  been  valued  at  of  old  ;  or  to  a 
fifteenth  part  of  every  man’s  perfonal  eflate,  according  to  a  reafon- 
able  valuation. 

This  was  impofed  by  parliament,  and  every  town  through  the 
realm  knew  what  a  fifteenth  for  themfelves  amounted  to,  becaufe 
it  was  always  the  fame  ;  whereas  the  fubfidy,  which  was  raifed  of 
every  particular  man’s  lands  or  goods,  mud  needs  be  uncertain. 

FIFTH,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  harmonical  intervals,  or  concords. 

The  fifth  is  the  third,  in  order,  of  the  concords.  The  ratio  of 
the  chords  that  produce  it,  is  3:2.  It  is  called  fifth ,  becaufe  it 
contains  five  terms,  or  founds,  between  it’s  extremes,  and  four  de¬ 
grees  ;  fo  that  in  the  natural  fcale  of  mufic  it  comes  in  the  fifth 
place,  or  order,  from  the  fundamental.  The  ancients  called  this 
interval  diapente. 

The  imperfect,  or  defective  fifth,  anciently  called  femi -diapente,  is 
Iefs  than  the  fifth  by  a  mean  femitone. 

FIG -tree,  ficus,  a  genus  of  plants  ranged  by  Linnnsus  among  the 
polygamia  trioecia,  and  of  which  there  are  the  feven  following  fpecies. 
1.  Fig-tree  with  hand-fhaped  leaves,  or  the  common  fig-tree.  2. 
Fig-tree  with  roundifh,  heart-fhaped  intire  leaves,  commonly  called 
fycamore.  3.  Fig-tree  with  intire  heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in 
acute  points.  4.  Fig-tree  with  oval,  obtufe,  intire  leaves,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  flalk  putting  out  roots.  5.  Fig-tree  with  fpear- 
ihaped  leaves  upon  foot-ffalks  ;  the  footftalks  of  the  fruit  growing  in 
duffers,  and  branches  fending  out  roots.  6.  Fig-tree  with  oval,  intire 
acute  leaves;  a  tree-like  flalk  and  branching  fruit.  7.  Fig-tree  with 
oval,  acute  intire  leaves,  and  a  creeping  flalk. 

Of  the  firfl  fpecies,  which  is  the  only  one  worth  cultivating,  and 
is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  great 
varieties,  which  have  been  obtained  from  feeds,  and  may  beincreafed 
annually. 

Of  thefe  varieties,  the  following  are  obferved  to  be  mofl  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

1.  The  brown,  or  chefnut-coloured  Ifchia  fig.  It  ripens  in  July, 
or  Auguft,  and,  if  planted  againft  a  wall,  two  plentiful  crops  of 
fruit  may  be  annually  ripened.  2.  The  black  Genoa  fig ,  being  a 
long  fruit,  the  inlideof  a  bright  red,  and  the  flefh  very  high  flavoured, 
and  ripening  early  in  Auguft.  3.  The  fmall,  white,  early  fig-  4‘ 
The  large,  white,  Genoa  fig.  5.  The  black  Ifchia  fig,  ripening  in 
Auguft.  6.  The  Malta  fig,  being  a  fmall,  brown  fruit,  which,  if 
permitted  to  hang  upon  the  trees  till  the  fruit  is  fhrivelled,  becomes 
a-fine  fweetmeat.  7.  The  Murrey,  or  brown  Naples^,  ripening 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  8.  The  green  Ilchia  fig,  ripening  about 
the  end  of  Auguft.  q.  The  Madona  fig,  commonly  called  here 
the  Brunfwick,  or  Hanover  fig,  ripening  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  begin- 
nining  of  September.  10.  The  common  blue,  or  purple  fig.  11. 
The  brown  fig  of  Naples,  ripening  in  September.  12.  The  yellow 
Ifchia  fig.  13.  The  fmall  brown  Ifchia  fig,  which,  together  with 
the  twelfth  fort,  ripens  in  September.  14.  The  Gentile  fig,  ripen¬ 
ing  very  late. 

The  common  method  has  been,  to  propagate  thefe  trees  by  fuckers 
from  the  roots  of  the  old  ones,  but  they  are  much  more  fuccefsfully 
raifed  from  cuttings.  The  branches  may  be  laid  down  in  February, 
and  by  the  fame  month  in  the  following  year  they  will  be  fit  to 
remove.  This  is  alfo  the  proper  feafon  to  tranfplant  them  ;  and 
the  belt  foil  is  fuch  as  has  a  gravelly,  chalky,  or  finny  bottom,  with 
a  light  furface;  the  tree  indeed  will  feem  to  flqurifh  more  in  a  better 
foil,  but  in  this  poor  one  it  will  produce  the  fined  and  moll  plen¬ 
tiful  fruit. 

Fig-trees  fhould  always  be  planted  in  a  free  open  fituation,  not 
{haded  by  trees  or  buildings,  and  they  never  ripen  their  fruit  well 
unlefs  againft  a  good  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft  wall.  They  fhould 
be  planted  at  twenty  feet  diflance,  and  the  proper  height  for  the  wall 
they  Hand  againft,  is  about  fourteen  feet  ;  the  middle  fpaces  between 
the  trees  maybe  planted  with  vines,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  part  of  the 
wall  till  the  figs  are  grown,  after  which  the  vines  fhould  be  taken 
away.  As  fome  of  the  varieties  of  fig-trees,  however,  are  found  to 
ripen  their  fruit  well  upon  the  ftandards,  and  the  crop  of  figs  is 
often  greater  upon  them  than  on  trees  planted  againft  walls,  it  is 
a  defirable  objedl  to  plant  them  either  in  ftandards  or  efpaliers.  The 
latter  will  be  the  moll  likely  to  fucceed,  if  they  are  managed  as  in 
Germany,  where  they  untie  the  fig-trees  from  the  efpalier,  and  lay 
them  down,  covering  them  in  winter  with  ftraw  or  litter  ;  and 
this  covering  is  gradually  removed  in  the  fpring.  They  fhould  not  be 
fattened  up  again  till  the  end  of  March. 

In  the  tummer,  as  the  branches  fhoot,  they  mutt  be  trained  hori¬ 
zontally  againft  the  avails,  and  no  for?-nght  lhoots  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  come,  but  the  buds  of  fuch  fhould  be  rubbed  off  as  faft  as  they 
appear.  At  Michaelmas  they  fhould  always  be  pruned  and  nailed 
up.  The  great  care  to  be  had  in  pruning  the  old  trees,  is  always  to 
have  a  fupply  of  young  branches,  for  it  is  thofe  only  which  produce 
fruit.  None  of  the  {hoots  of  the  former  autumn  pruning  mutt  be 
shortened,  for  it  is  on  the  two  year  old  wood  that  the  fruit  is 
produced  ;  the  young  branches  mutt  always  be  brought  very  clofe 
to  the  wall,  and  this  will  fereen  them  from  injuries  by  froft,  and 
much  forward  the  early  ripening  of  their  fruit.  The  old  branches 
fhould  never  be  laid  in  too  thick  :  the  diflance  ought  to  be  at  leaft 
a  foot  between  branch  and  brandi  ;  and  as  the  young  ones  grow 

flrong,  the  old  ones  fhould  always  be  cut  away.  In  April,  or  the 

beginning  of  May,  feveralofthe  leading  (hoots  fhould  be  flopped, 
which  makes  them  throw  out  fide-branches.  In  very  hard  weather 
the  trees  fhould  be  covered  with  draw,  peas-haulm,  or  the  like  ; 
which  is  not  to  be  removed  till  the  weather  is  milder,  and  then  not 
all  at  once,  but  only  by  a  little  at  a  time.  The  higher  the  wood 
runs  up  the  wall,  ufually  fo  much  the  better  tailed  is  the  fruit  ; 
and  no  trees  fucceed  better  in  fruiting,  than  thofe  which  are  nailed 

up  againft  chimneys,  where  befide  the  height  they  have  fome  Advan¬ 

tage  from  the  heat. 


The  fig-tree  does  not  love  culture  as  mofl  other  fruit-trees  do, 
it  covets  none  at  all,  or  very  little  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that 
the  more  we  dig  about  it,  the  lefs  fruit  we  have  from  it,  and  it 
runs  all  into  wood;  it  delights  mofl  in  flony  ground.  The  wood 
ofth e  fig-tree  is  clofe  fet  with  buds,  which  yearly  produce  fiuit; 
the  fap  of  this  tree  is  too  vigorous  to  want  any  help ,  or  any  en¬ 
richment,  but  rather  is  kept  to  bearing  by  laying  fand  at  the  root, 
which  helps  to  bring  the  fruit  forward;  the  afhes  of  lye,  or  buck- 
allies,  are  extremely  good  to  lay*  at  the  roots  of  fig-trees,  and  have 
an  excellent  efle£t ;  they  kill  weeds,  warm  the  earth,  and  fet  tha 
tree  to  bearing  plentifully. 

As  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fig-tree  do  not  produce  fruit  that  is  eat¬ 
able,  even  in  their  refpedlbe  native  countries,  they  are  preferved  only 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Figs,  both  frefli  and  dry,  are  very  wholefome  food ;  they  are 
nutritive  and  emollient  ;  they  are  alfo  good  in  diforders  of  the  bread 
and  lungs  ;  but  a  too.  frequent  ufe  of  them  has  fometimes  brought 
on  obflru£lions  of  the  vifeera,  a  common  complaint  in  the  Levant. 
They  are  frequently  made  ingredients  in  our  pedloral  decodlions,  and 
by  fome  are  greatly  recommended  againft  nephritic  complaints. 
They  are  much  ufed  externally  by  way  of  cataplafm,  either  roafted 
or  boiled  in  milk,  for  the  ripening  of  tumours,  and  for  eafing  the 
pain  of  the  piles. 

F\G- tree  cloth  of  Otaheite ,  in  the  South-fea,  is  a  coarfe  and  harfh 
cloth,  of  the  colour  of  the  darkeft  brown  paper,  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree  which  refembles  the  w\\A  fig-tree  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
cloth  has  the  quality  of  relifting  water  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
perfumed,  and  worn  by  the  chiefs  as  a  morning  drefs 

Figs,  in  antiquity,  were  ufed  in  divination.  See  Svco- 

MANTIA. 

FiG,  in  the  manege,  is  a  fort  of  wart  on  the  frufh,  and  fome¬ 
times  all  over  the  body  of  a  horfe.  The  figs  that  appear  in  the  frufh 
or  foie,  make  an  evacuation  of  {linking  malignant  humours,  that  are 
very  hard  to  cure. 

Fig -infefity  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the  Englifh  to  the 
creature  called  by  the  French  the  faux  puceron,  or  falfe  puceron, 
from  it’s  very  much  refembling  the  puceron  in  external  appearance, 
but  being  extremely  different  when  nearly  examined.  Thefe  infedls 
are  when  at  their  full  growth  of  the  bignefs  of  the  head  of  a  pin  of 
the  largeft  fize,  but  there  are  ufually  found  among  them  feveral 
that  are  fmaller,  down  to  fuch  as  are  fcarce  perceiveable  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  are  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  back  or  underfide 
of  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  but  they  are  never  feen  in  clufters  like 
the  pucerons. 

The  body  and  bread  of  this  infe6l  are  green,  and  the  cafes  of  the 
wings  are  white,  and  befet  with  hairs.  This  creature  has  two  an¬ 
tennae  or  horns,  which  it  can  exert  at  pleafure  ;  but  they  ufually  are. 
lodged  under  the  furrows  of  the  wings,  and  are  not  to  be  feen,  unlefs 
the  animal  be  turned  belly  upwards  ;  the  head  is  alfo  bent  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  eyes  feem  directed  to  look  at  objedls  only  placed 
under  them. 

It  has  fix  legs,  and  a  fine  fmall  trunk  iffuing  from  the  extremity  of 
the  head  ;  this  is  but  fhort,  and  is  of  a  lively  green  ;  it  is  terminated 
by  a  {harp  point,  and  has  a  fine  brown  filament  like  a  hair,  which 
it  tbrufts  out  of  the  body  of  the  trunk  at  pleafure,  and  which  feems 
a  fort  of  engine  or  organ  deflined  to  convey  into  the  body  the  juices 
extravafated  by  the  wound  and  fiiclion  of  the  trunk. 

Fig -wort,  in  botany,  fcrophularia,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  an- 
giofpermia  claft.  It’s  charadlers  are  thefe  :  the  flower  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  empalement,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  one  un¬ 
equal  petal,  with  a  large  globular  tube. 

The  germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  pointed  capfule,  with  two  cells, 
which  open  at  the  top,  and  are  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  There  are 
eighteen  fpecies.  , 

The  root  and  leaves  of  fcrophularia  have  been  efteemed  externally 
as  a  remedy  for  the  piles,  inflammation,  fcrophulous  tumors,  and 
cold  ulcers.  It  is  generally  made  into  an  ointment  for  thefe  pt:r- 
pofes  ;  but  fome  give  it  alfo  internally  in  diet  drinks.  At  prefent 
they  are  both  among  us  difregardul. 

Fig -wort  worm,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an  infe£l  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  fcrophularia,  or  fig-wort. 

FIGHTS,  in  a  (hip,  are  the  wafte-cloths  which  hang  round 
about  her  in  a  fight,  to  hinder  the  men  from  being  feen  by  the 

enemy.  _  , 

FIGUR.AL,  or  Figurative  numbers  fuch  as  do  or  may  re- 
prefent  fome  geometrical  figure,  in  relation  to  which  they  are 
always  confidered ;  as  triangular,  pentagonal,  pyramidal,  See* 

NUMBERS.  .  "  .  . 

FIGURATIVE,  or  Figurate,  that  which  has  a  relation  to 
figure,  or  that  teaches  under  fome  obfctire  rcfemblance. 

Thus  a  figurative  ftyle  is  that  which  abounds  in  figures.  < 

The  figurative  ftyle,  P.  Bouhours  obferves,  is  neither  the  mofl  juft, 
nor  the  beft.  For  this  reafon  Cicero  directs  us  to  the  ancients,  who, 
not  having  yet  bethought  themfelves  to  ufe  figurative  expreifions,  but 
keeping  to  the  mofl  proper  and  natural  way,  have  almoll  all  written 


Figurative  expreffions  denote  not  only  the  principal  matter,  but 
alfo  the  emotion  and  paflion  of  the  perfon  who  (peaks. 

Figurative  is  alfo  much  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  myfteries  and 
figures  of  the  old  law.  In  this  fenfe,  manna  is  faid  to  be  figurative 

of  the  eucharift.  _  c  , 

Figurative  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Grecx  grammar  for  what  we 
otherwife  call  charaderiflic,  viz.  a  letter  that  charaaenzcs  certain 
tenfes  of  the  Greek  verbs  ;  or  that  diftinguilhes  and  ipecihes  them. 

In  the  firfl  conjugation  of  the  barytonous  verbs,  the  Cp  is 
charaaeriflic  or  figurative  of  the  preeter  tenfe,  and  the  +  of  the 

^Figurative,  or  Figurative  counter-point,  in  mufic,  is  that 

wherein 


^  -  -  -  — 

9oo]   FIGURES. 


wherein  there  is  a  mixture  ofdifcords  along  with  the  concords.  Sec 
Counter- point,  and  Supposition. 

FIGURE,  Fiouka,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  furface  or 
terminating  extremes  of  a  body. 

All  bodies  have  feme  figure;  whence  figurabilitv  is  generally 
ranked  among  the  tfleiytial  properties  of  body  or  matter.  A  body 
without  figure,  would  be  an  infinite  body. 

The  oorpufcular  philofophcrs  account  for  every  thing  from  the 
figure ,  bulks  and  motions  of  the  atoms,  or  primary  corpufcles  of 
bodies, 

Figure,  in  architecture  and  fculpture,  fignifies  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  things  made  in  folid  matter,  as  (tatues,  &c.  Davilerob- 
ferves,  that  tiiofe  reprefentations  of  human  bodies  fitting,  as  popes; 
or  kneeling,  as  monuments;  or  lying,  as  river-gods,  &c.  are  more 
properly  called  figures  thanflatues. 

Figures,  in  arithmetic,  are  the  numeral  characters;  or  the 
characters  whereby  numbers  are  expreffed  or  written.  Thus  the 
number  four  hundred  and  fiftv  is  written  or  exprclfed  by  three 
figures,  450.  Refer  to  Syttcm  of  Arithmetic,  p.  180, &feqq. 

Figure,  in  attrology,  is  applied  to  the  deferiptien,  date,  and 
difpofition  of  the  heavens  at  a  certain  hour,  where  the  places  of 
the  planets  and  liars  are  marked  in  a  figure  of  twelve  triangles,  called 
houlcs,  with  regard  to  the  horofeope  to  be  drayvn  from  it.  They 
likeveife  call  it  horofeope  and  coeleltial  themes. 

Figure,  in  conic  feclions,  according  to  Apollonius,  is  the 
rcCfanglc  of  the  Inlus  reft  urn  and  tranjvojum  in  the  hyperbola  and 
ellipfis.  De  la  Hire  calls  the  rectangle  of  any  diameter  and  it’s 
proper  parameter,  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfis,  the  figure  of  that 
diameter. 

Figure  of  an  ecUpfe,  in  aftronomy,  a  reprefentation,  upon  paper, 
of  the  patli  or  orbit  of  the  fun  and  moon,  during  the  time  of  the 
eclipfe;  with  the  number  of  digits  eclipfcd,  and  the  beginning, 
middle  and  end  ofdarknefs. 

Figure  of  the  diameter;  the  reCtanglc  under  any  diameter,  and 
it’s  proper  parameter,  is,  in  the  elliplis  and  hyperbola,  called  the 
fpaee  of  that  diameter. 

Figure,  or  delineation  of  the  full  moon,  fuch  as,  viewed  through 
a  telcfeope  with  two  convex  glades,  is  of  eonlidcrable  ufe  in  ob- 
fervationsof  eclipfes,  and  conjunctions  of  the  moon  with  other  lu¬ 
minaries;  the  maculae,  or  fpots  of  the  moon,  being  marked  by 
numbers  in  it. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  feveral  fteps  which  the  dancer 
makes  in  order  and  cadence,  confidered  as  they  mark  certain  figures 
on  the  floor. 

Figures,  in  fencing,  arc  the  divers  guards,  poftures,  attitudes, 
or  difpolitions  of  the  bodv,  arm,  orfword.  See  Fencing. 

Figure,  in  fortification,  the  plan  of  any  fortified  place,  or  the 
interior  polygon;  of  this  there  are  two  forts,  regularand  irregular: 
a  regular  figure  is  that  w  here  the  Tides  and  angles  are  equal  ;  an  ir¬ 
regularis  tiie  contrary. 

Figure,  in  geoinancy,  is  applied  to  the  extremes  of  points, 
lines,  or  numbers,  thrown  or  calf  at  random;  on  the  combinations 
or  variations  whereof  the  fages  of  this  art  found  their  fantaftical 
divinations. 

Figure,  in  geometry,  the  fupcrficics  included  between  one  or 
more  lines,  of  which  there  are  three  forts,  as  rectilineal,  curvi- 
lineal,  and  mixed  figures:  rectilineal  have  their  extremites  all 
right-lines,  as  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  &c.  Curvilineal  are  fuch 
as  have  their  extremities  crooked,  as  circles,  ellipfes,  &c.  Mixed 
are  partly  right-lines,  and  partly  crooked,  as  a  femicircle,  fegment 
of  a  circle,  &c. 

Figure,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  three  me¬ 
chanical  curves,  called  the  figure  of  the  fecants,  figure  of  the  fines, 
figure  of  the  tangents. 

Figure,  in  grammar,  an  expreflion  thatdeviates  from  the  com¬ 
mon  and  natural  rules  of  etymology,  fyntax,  andprolody,  either  for 
brevity,  elegance,  or  harmony.  1 

Figures,  infyntax,  or  figures  of  fentences,  arc  reduced  to  four 
kinds;  viz.  elliplis,  pleonafmus,  enallage,  and  hyperbaton;  and 
the. figures  in  profody  arethefe  fix;  fynalxpha,  eCthlipliis,  fyntere- 
fis,  dixrefis,  fyftole,  and  diafiole. 

Figure,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  a  fhield  reprefenting  a  human 
face;  as  a  fun,  a  wind,  an  angel;  animals,  as  lions,  foxes,  &c.  alfo 
birds,  fillies,  vegetables,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

There  are  likewife  chimerical  or  imaginary  figures  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  that  are  the  refult  of  fancy  and  caprice;  luch  as  centaurs, 
hydras,  phoenixes,  griffins,  dragons,  &c. 

Figure,  in  logic,  is  applied  to  certain  methods  of  formingfyl- 
logifms,  as  to  the  difpofition  of  the  three  terms,  that  is,  of  the 
medium  with  the  two  terms  of  the  conclufion. 

There  are  generally  reckoned  three  figures:  the  firft  where  the 
middle  term  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  maj’or  propofuion,  and  predicate 
of  the  minor.  By  t\\\±,  figure  all  conclufions,  whether  univerfal  or 
particular,  affirmative  or  negative,  may  be  proved.  In  the  fccond 
figure,  the  middle  tennis  the  predicate  of  both  premiffes,  namely, 
of  the  major  and  minor;  and  this  only  admits  of  negative  conclu¬ 
fions.  1  he  third  figure  requires  that  the  middle  term  be  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  the  major  and  minor:  this  admits  only  of  particular  con- 
clufions. 

1  lie  fpecial  rules  of  tliefe  three  figures  arc ;  in  the  firll  the  major 
propofition  mull  always  be  univerfal,  and  the  minor  affirmative: 
in  the  fccond,  alio,  the  major  mult  be  univerfal,  and  one  of  the 
premiffes,  together  with  the  conclufion,  mult  be  negative:  in  the 
third  figure,  the  minor  mult  be  affirmative,  and  the  conclufion  al¬ 
ways  particular. 

Figure,  in  the  manufactures,  is  applied  to  the  various  deligns 
reprefented  or  wrought  on  velvets,  damalks,  taffaties,  fattins,  and 
•jher  fluffs  and  cloths. 


The  moft  ufual  figures  for  fuch  deligns  are  flowers,  imitated  from 
the  life;  or  grotefqucs,  and  the  compartiments  of  pure  fancy. 
Reprefentations  of  men,  beafts,  birds,  and  landfcapes,  have  only 
been  introduced  fince  the  talte  for  the  Chinefe  (tuffs,  particularly 
thofe  called  furees,  began  to  prevail  among  us.  See  the  article 
Stuff,  Tapestry,  &c. 

Figure,  figure,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  is  ufed  for  the 

different  difpolitions  of  the  tones  and  femitones  in  a  confonance. 

Figure ,  apparent,  in  optics,  that  figure,  or  fliape,  which  an  ob¬ 
ject  appears  under  when  viewed  at  adiitance,  being  often  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  true  figure;  for  a  (trait  line  viewed  at  a  diltance 
may  appear  but  as  a  point ;  a  furface  as  a  line;  and  a  folid  as  a 
furface ;  and  each  of  thefe  of  different  magnitudes,  and  the  two  laft 
of  different  figures ,  according  to  their  fituation  with  regard  to  the 
eye. 

Figure,  in  painting  and  defigning,  denotes  the  lines  and  co¬ 
lours,  which  form  the  reprefentation  of  a  man,  or  other  animal. 

Figure  is  alfo  applied  to  reprefentations,  or  images  of  tilings  in 
prints,  &c. 

The  Jews  were  allowed  to  make  any  kind  of  figures ,  or  images 
of  trees,  plants,  flowers,  buildings,  &e.  but  not  thole  of  animals, 
or  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars. 

Figure,  in  rhetoric,  is  aphrafe,  or  turn  of  fpeech  or  difeourfe, 
more  beautiful  and  emphatical  than  what  is  ufed  in  common  or  or¬ 
dinary  fpeaking. 

figures  arc  highly  ferviccable  to  clear  different  truths,  to  mak« 
a  ftyle  pleafant  and  pathetical,  and  fo  waken  and  fix  attention. 
But  as,  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  ends,  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution,  the  following  directions  ought  to  be  obferved : 
1.  Let  the  difeourfe  always  be  founded  on  nature  and  fenfe,  fup- 
ported  with  ftrong  reafon  and  proof,  and  then  add  the  ornaments 
and  heightenings  of  figures;  for  a  man  of  clear  underltanding  will 
defpife  the  flourifh  of  figures  without  fenfe,  and  pomp  of  words  that 
wrants  truth  and  fubftance  of  things.  2.  Be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  . 
figures.  A  paffion  deferibed  in  a  multitude  of  words,  and  carried 
on  to  a  difproportionate  length,  fails  of  the  end  propofed,  and  tires 
inftead  of  plealing.  3.  Figures  muft  not  be  over-adorned,  nor  af- 
fcCtcdlv  laboured,  and  ranged  into  new  and fcrupulous  periods;  for 
by  affectation  and  fhew  of  art,  the  orator  betrays  and  expofeshim- 
felf,  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  rather  ambitious  to  fet  off  his 
parts  and  wit,  than  to  exprefs  his  fincere  concern  and  paffion. 

Some  figures  of  zuords  are  tropes,  i.  e.  tranfitions  from  their 
proper  lignifications,  to  fome  more  remote  and  extraordinary  one, 
SeeTR«FEs. 

Others  are  figures  of  words,  more  properly  fo  called,  and  not 
tropes;  being  fo  inherent  in  the  words,  that  upon  changing  of  the 
words,  or  fometimes  only  their  fituation,  the  figure  is  deltroyed :  as 
in  amantes  funt  amentes,  where  the  figure  would  be  loft,  if  inftead  of 
amentes  you  fhould  put  Jiulti. 

1  hus  alfo,  to  lofe  all  relijh  for  life,  is  in  effeSl  to  lofe  life;  the  figure 
is  loft  by  changing  the  order  of  the  words ;  as,  to  lofe  all  relijh  of  life , 
is  to  lofe  life  in  effeii. 

The  principal  ofthefe  verbal  figures  may  be  arranged  into  three  - 
clalfes;  fuch  as  confilt  in  a  deficiency  of  words,  in  a  redundancy,  or 
in  a  repetition.  To  the  firft  clafs  belong  the  ellipfis  and  afyndeton : 
to  the  fecond  the  pleonafmus  and  polyfyndeton :  to  the  third,  thofe 
by  which  the  fame  word  in  found,  or  fenfe,  is  repeated ;  or  one  of  a 
like  found,  or  fignification,  or  both.  Sec  Ellipsis,  &cc. 

1  he  too  frequent  ufe  of  figures  lhould  be  avoided;  and  they 
fliould  be  fo  interwoven  in  a  difeourfe  as  not  to  render  the  ftyle 
rough  and  uneven,  fometimes  high  and  at  other  times  low;  now 
dry  and  jejune,  then  pompous  and  florid.  Ineverycafe,  theyffiould 
feem  to  arife  more  from  nature  than  art ;  to  offer  themfelves,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  be  the  effeCt  of  ftudy. 

"1  lie  moft  moving  figures  are,  exclamation,  doubting,  correction, 
omiflion.  apoftrophe,  lufpenfion,  prevention,  conceffion,  repetition, 
periphrafis,  exaggeration,  climax,  comparifon,  prdfopopoeia,  tranfi- 
tion,  fentence,  epiphonema#  &c.  Refer  to  each  under  it’s  proper 
head. 

Figure  is  ufed,  in  theology,  for  the  myfteries  reprefented  or 
delivered  obfeurely  to  us  under  certain  types  or  aCtions  in  the  Old 
Teftament. 

M  hus  manna  is  held  a  figure  or  type  of  the  eucharift;  and  the 
death  ot  Abel  a  figure  of  the  fuffering  of  Chrift. 

Figure  is  alio  applied  in  a  like  fenfe  to  profane  matters;  as  the 
emblems,  enigmas,  fables,  fymbols,  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

MGURED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  thofe  bearings 
which  are  depicted  with  a  human  face. 

F  igured,  in  the  manufactures,  is  ufed  for  thofe  fluffs,  camlets, 
tabbies,  &c.  whereon  the  figures  of  flowers,  and  the  like,  are  either 
wrought  or  (tamped. 

Figured  ribbands  firft  came  into  fafhion  about  the  year  1680. 
The  method  was,  to  apply  lteel  plates  engraven  with  divers  orna¬ 
ments,  as  flowers,  birds,  grotefques,  &c. 

A  ribband-maker  of  Paris  invented  a  much  better  and  readier 
way  of  doing  it,  by  a  machine  not  unlike  the  flatter  ufed  in  coining 
to  flatten  the  pieces  of  metal,  only  much  Ampler. 

1  he  principal  parts  were  two  fteel  cylinders,  engraven  with  the 
figures  intended  to  be  reprefented.  Thefe  cylinders  were  placed 
over  each  other  like  the  rolls  of  a  rolling-prefs,  having  each  of 
them,  at  one  end  of  it’s  extremes,  a  little  dented  wheel,  one  of 
which  catching  into  the  other,  the  whole  was  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  winch  or  handle  fattened  to  the  firlt. 

1  he  machine  thus  prepared,  the  workman  heats  the  cylinders, 
and  places  the  ribband  in  the  little  place  remaining  between  the  two, 
which  he  contracts  yet  farther  by  a  ferew  that  prefl'es  the  upper  part 
down  upon  the  lower;  then  turning  the  rolls  by  the  handle,  a  whole 
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piece  of  ribband  was  figured  in  lefs  time  than  a  Angle  yard  could  be 
done  in  the  ordinary  way. 

FILAMENT,  in  anatomy,  natural  hiftory,  &c.  denotes  thofe 
fibres,  or  fine  threads,  whereof  flefh,  nerves,  lions,  plarits,  roots, 
& c.  are  compofed. 

FILANDERS,  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  in  hawks,  &c.  confifiing 
of  filaments,  or  ltrmgs  of  blood,  coagulated  and  occafioned  by  a 
violent  rupture  of  fome  vein,  by  which  the  blood,  extravafating, 
hardens  into  thefe  figures,  and  incommodes  the  reins,  hips,  &c. 

Filanders  are  alfo  worms  as  fmallas  thread,  and  about  an  inch 
long,  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  fldn,  near  the  reins  of  an  hawk, 
apart  from  either  gut  or  gorge. 

This  malady  is  known  by  the  hawk’s  poverty;  by  ruffling  her 
tail,  by  her  draining  the  fill,  or  perch,  with  her  pounces  ;  and, 
laftly,  by  croaking  in  the  night,  when  the  filanders  prick  her.  The 
difeafe  proceeds  from  bad  food,  and  mull  be  remedied  in  time, 
to  prevent  it’s  fpreading  over  the  whole  body,  and  deftroying  the 
bird.  Thefe  mull  not  be  killed  as  other  worms  are,  for  fear  of 
impotlhumes  from  their  corruption,  being  incapable  of  palling 
away  with  the  hawk’s  meat.  They  mud  only  be  llupefied,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  offenfive  ;  and  this  is  done  by  giving  the  hawk  a 
clove  of  garlick  ;  after  which  die  will  feel  nothing  of  the  filanders 
for  forty  days.  It  will  be  prudent  in  the  falconer,  when  he  ob- 
ferves  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give  her  a  clove  ot  garlick  once  a 
month  by  way  of  prevention. 

FILAWS,  villages  inhabited  by  the  original  natives  of  Egypt. 

FILAZER,  or  Filacer,  an  officer  of  the  common  pleas,  fo 
called  from  his  filing  thofe  writs  whereon  he  makes  out  procefs. 

There  are  fourteen  of  thefe  officers,  who  are  feverally  allotted  to 
particular  divifions  and  counties,  and  make  out  all  writs,  and  pre¬ 
cedes  upon  original  writs,  i  filling  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
returnable  in  that  court.  They  likewife  make  out  all  appearances 
and  fpecial  bails,  upon  any  procefs  iffucd  by  them,  and  make  the 
fil'd  Scire  facias  on  lpecial  bails,  writs  of  Habeas  corpus ,  fuperfideas 
upon  fpecial  bail;  alfo  writs  of  view  in  real  actions,  &c. 

FILBERDS,  or  Filbuds,  the  belt  fort  of  fmall  nuts,’  proper 
for  planting  in  orchards  or  gardens.  They  are  railed  from  nuts 
let  in  the  earth,  or  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  or  they 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hazle-nut. 

They  delight  in  a  fine,  mellow,  light  ground,  but  will  grow 
almod  any  where,  efpecially  if  defended  from  violent  and  cold 
grinds. 

The  tree  iseafily  propagated,  bears  well,  and  is  of  two  forts,  the 
white  and  the  red  ;  but  the  former  is  the  bell. 

FILE,  among  mechanics,  a  tool  ufed  in  metal,  inorder  to  fmooth, 
polilh  or  cut. 

This  initrument  is  of  iron,  or  forged  deel,  cut  in  little  furrows, 
with  chi  flels,  and  a  mallet,  this  and  that  wav,  and  of  certain  depths, 
according  to  the  grain  or  touch  required.  After  cutting  the  file,  it 
mud  be  tempered  with  a  compofition  of  chimney-foot,  very  hard  and 
dry,  dilated  and  wrought  up  with  urine,  vinegar,  and  fait ;  the  whole 
being  made  like  the  confidence  of  mudard.  Tempering  the  files 
confilts  in  rubbing  them  over  with  this  compofition,  and  covering 
them  in  loam  ;  after  which,  they  are  put  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and 
taken  out  when  they  have  acquired  a  cherry  colour,  which  is 
known  by  a  fmall  rod  of  the  fame  deel  put  in  along  with  them. 
Being  taken  out  of  the  fire,  they  are  thrown  into  cold  fpring  water, 
and,  when  cold,  they  are  cleaned  with  charcoal  and  a  rag  ;  and, 
being  clean  and  dry,  are  kept  from  rud  by  laying  them  up  in  wheat 
bran.  Iron  files  require  more  heating  than  deel  ones. 

Files  are  of  different  forms,  fizes,  cuts,  and  degrees  of  finenefs, 
according  to  the  different  ufes  and  occalions  for  which  they  are 
made.  Thofe  in  common  ufe  are  the  fquare,  flat,  three-fquare, 
half  round,  thin  file,  &c.  each  of  which  may  be  of  different  fizes, 
as  well  as  of  different  cuts. 

The  rough  or  coarfe-toothed  files  are  to  take  off  the  unevennefs 
of  the  work  which  the  hammer  made  in  the  forging  ;  and  the  fine 
toothed  files  are  to  take  out  of  the  work  the  deep  cuts,  or  file  flrokes 
of  the  rough  files :  the  files  fucceed  one  another  in  this  order;  fird 
the  rubber,  then  the  baftard-toothed  file,  next  the  fine-toothed  file, 
and,  ladly,  the  fmooth  file.  Thus  the  files  of  different  cuts  fucceed 
one  another,  till  the  work  is  as  fmooth,  as  it  can  be  filed.  After 
which  it  may  be  made  dill  fmoother  by  emery,  tripoli,  &c. 

In  ufing  all  forts  of  files,  the  rule  is,  to  lean  heavy  on  the  file  in 
thruding  it  forward,  becaufe  the  teeth  of  the  files  are  made  to  cut 
forward  ;  but  in  drawing  the  file  back  again  for  a  fecond  droke,  it 
is  to  be  lightly  lifted,  jult  above  the  work,  by  reafon  it  does  not  cut 
in  coming  back. 

.The  file  is  ufed  in  pharmacy,  to  reduce  hard  fubdancesto  fine 
particles,  whofe  confidence  will  not  admit  of  powdering. 

File  is  alfo  a  thread  or  wire,  whereon  writs  or  other  exhibits  in 
courts  or  offices  are  fadened  or  filed,  for  the  more  fafe  keeping  and 
ready  turning  to  the  fame. 

A 'file  is  a  record  of  the  court,  and  the  filing  of  the  procefs  of  a 
court  makes  a  record  of  it. 

File,  or  label,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  reprefented  in  Plate  6,  fig. 
23,  though  fometimes  of  more,  and  fometimes  of  fewer  points, 
being  the  difference  or  diftindlion  of  the  elded  fon. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  borne  as  a  charge  in  a  coat  armour,  of  which 
Guiilim  gives  many  indances  ;  but  it  is.oftencr  the  difference  or 
mark  of  didin&ion  which  the  elder  brother  bears  in  his  coat  during 
his  father’s  life. 

Some  didinguifh  file  and  label,  calling  the/^the  upper  horizontal 
line,  and  the  label  the  points  which  ilfue  from  it. 

File,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  a  row  of  men  dandingone  behind  or 
below  one  another  from  front  to  rear. 

Or,  file  is  a  line  or  feries  of  foldiers,  placed  one  before  another, 
No.  76.'  Vol.  II. 
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and  thus  compofing  the  depth  of  a  battalion  or  fquadron.  The  files 
which  bind  the  right  and  left  are  called  the  flanks. 

They  fay,  clofie  the  files  ;  that  is,  bring  the  men  nearer  each  other. 
Double  the,  files  ;  that  is,  double  the  depth  of  the  battalion,  and  di- 
minifh.it  s  breadth  or  front  by  one  hall.  The  lad  or  hindermolt 
perl’on  is  faid  to  bring  up  the  file.  To  file  off,  is  to  wheel  off  from 
marching  in  a  fpacious  front,  and  to  march  in  length  bv  files. 

Pile -leaders  arc  the  foremod  men  in  each  file. 

VlLE-leaders,  half,  are  men  of  the  fourth  rank  ;  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  fixth  ranks  being  called  the  rear  half-files  ;  as  the  fird,  fccond, 
and  third  are  the  front  half-files. 

FILIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  relation  of  a  fon. 

The  divines  ufually  didinguifh  between  a  fervile  and  a  filial  fear. 
The  mod  abandoned  may  have  a  fervile  fear  of  God,  fuch  as  that . 
of  a  Have  to  his  mader  ;  but  not  a  filial  fear,  i.  e.  a  fear  refulting 
from  love  and  refpeCl. 

,  PILICES,  one  ot  the  feven  tribes  or  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. . 

FILIGRANE,  or  Filigree,  work,  a  kind  of  enrichment  on 
gold  or  diver,  wrought  delicately  in  manner  of  little  threads  or 
grains,  or  both  intermixed. 


FILING,  one  of  the  principal  operations  infmithery,  Sec.  Ex¬ 
ceeding  to  forging. 

FILIUS  ante patrem,  q.  d.  the  fon  before  the  father,  a  denomi¬ 
nation  applied  by  botanifts  and  florid  to  plants  whofe  flowers  come 
out  before  their  leaves.  Such  are  the  fevcral  fpecics  of  the  colchi- 
cum  or  meadow-faffron,  the  colt’s  foot,  butterbur,  &c. 

To  FILL,  in  thefea-language,  is  to  brace  the  fails  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  wind,  entering  their  cavities  from  behind,  dilates 
them;  fo  as  to  advance  the  fliip  in  her  courfe,  after  the  fails  had 
been  for  fome  time  fhivering  or  braced  back. 

FILLET,  or  Filet,  in  architedlure,  denotes  a  little  fquare 
member  or  ornament  ufed  in  divers  places  and  on  divers  occalions; 
but  generally  as  a  fort  of  corona  over  a  greater  moulding.  See 
Plate  157,  fig.  1.  , 

The  fillet  is  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call  reglet,  bande,  and 
bandelette  ;  the  Italians,  lifia,  or  lificlla. 

Fillet,  teniola,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orfe  or  bordure,  con¬ 
taining  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  common 
BORDURE. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  with  drawn  inwards,  and  is  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  field.  It  runs  quite  round,  near  the  edge,  as  a 
lace  over  a  cloak. 

Fi  llet  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ordinary  drawn  like  the  bar  from 
the  finifter  point  of  the  chief  acrofs  the  ihield,  in  manner  of  a  fcarf ; 
though  it  is  fometimes  alfo  feen  in  the  fituation  of  a  bend,  feffe, 
crofs.  See. 

According  to  Guiilim,  the  fillet  is  a  fourth  part  of  the  chief,  and 
is  placed  in  the  chief  point  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  among  painters,  gilders,  Sec.  fora  little  rule 
or  reglet  of  leaf-gold,  drawn  over  certain  mouldings;  or  on  the 
edges  of  frames,  pannels,  &c.  efpecially  when  painted  white,  by 
way  of  enrichment. 

Fillets,  in  the  manege,  are  the  loins  of  a  horfe,  which  begin 
at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  reils. 

FILLING  the  fails,  in  the  fea-language,  the  adl  of  difpofing  a 
fail  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  wind  preffing  into  the  cavity  or  belly 
of  it  {ball  force  the  {hip  forward,  or  a-head,  in  contradiftindlion  to 
backing,  which  forces  her  aftern  ;  and  fhivering,  which  makes 
her  remain  almoft  in  a  ftate  ofretl,  neither  advancing  nor  retreating. 

It  may  appear  fomething  remarkable,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  a 
fhip  may  be  forced  backward  or  forward,  or  may  remain  in  her 
place,  with  any  wind,  w’hile  her  ftern  is  all  the  W'hilc  diredled  to 
one  part  of  the  horizon  ;  and  thefe  different  dates  of  motion  or 
reft  may  be  communicated  by  backing,  filling,  or  fflivering  the  fails, 
by  drawing  the  braces  on  one  fide,  and  loofening  them  on  the  other. 
See  the  articles  Brace,  Backing,  and  Shivering. 

FILLY,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  denote  the  female  or 
mare  colt.  See  Foal. 

FILM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  thin  fkin,  or  pellicle. 

In  plants  it  is  often  ufed  for  that  thin  wxody  {kin  w'hich  feparates 
the  feeds  in  the  pods,  and  keeps  them  apart. 

Film,  white,  on  the  eye  of  a  horfe,  may  be  removed  by  lifting 
up  the  eye-lid,  after  the  eye  has  been.wafhed  with  wine,  and  ftroak- 
ing  it  gently  with  one’s  thumb. 

Wheat-flour,  alfo  common  fait,  or  fait  of  lead,  beaten  fine,  and 
put  into  the  eye,  is  proper  to  confume  a  film :  or  you  may  waffi  the 
horfe’s  eye  with  your  fpittle,  in  the  morning,  faffing,  having  firft 
put  a  little  fait  into  your  mouth  ;  but  there  is  nothing  fo  effectual 
asfalarmoniac,  beaten  and  put  into  the  eye,  and  repeated  every  day 
till  the  film  is  gone. 

FILTER,  or  Filtre,  in  chemiftry,  a  ftrainer,  commonly 
made  of  bibulous  or  filtrating  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel, 
through  which  any  fluid  is  palled,  in  order  to  feparate  the  grofs 
particles  from  it,  and  render  it  limped.  This  filtre  is  put  into  a 
funnel,  with  the  fmall  end  in  the  veflel  for  the  reception  of  the  - 
filtrated  liquor,  and  then  the  liquor  is  poured  into  the  paper,  not 
too  much  at  once,  for  fear  of  burfting  it.  A  filtre  is  alfo  made  of 
a  woollen  bag,  called  Hippocrates’s  fleevc,  or  one  of  linen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be  filtered. 

Filter  is  alfo  a  charm,  fuppofed  to  Lave  a  virtue  of  infpiring 


love. 

The  word  is  derived  from  (J)iA ffov,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing, 
of  ffiAfftj,  amo,  I  love. 

The  Greeks,  when  their  love  was  without  fuccefs,  had  feveral 
arts  to  procure  the  affe&ions  of  their  beloved.  The  Theffalian 
women  were  famous  for  their  {kill  in  this,  as  well  as  other  ma- 
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gical  practices.  The  means  whereby  it  was  effe&ed  were  of  divers 
forts  ;  it  was  fometimes  done  by  potions  called  (pidlpa,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  authors  of  both  languages.  J  uvenal  fpcaks 
thus : 

Hie  magiclis  affert  cantus,  hie  Theffala  vendit 
Philtra,  quibus  vakant  mentem  vexare  niarili. 

Their  operations  are  violent  and  dangerous,  and  Commonly  de¬ 
prived  l'ueh  as  drank  them  of  their  reafon. 

FILTRATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  chiefly  concerned  in  tinc¬ 
tures  ;  as  when  fome  portion  is  drawn  from  the  ingredients,  orfuf- 
pended  in  the  tincture  which  is  not  neceffary  thereunto,  but  dif- 
turbs  and  renders  the  reft  unpleafant  both  to  the  palate  and  fight. 
Belides  this,  there  is  a  filtration  which  has  much  tortured  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  fome  ages  to  account  for  ;  this  is  that  performed  by  the 
afeent  of  the  finer  parts  of  a  liquor  up  a  cord  or  fkain  of  cotton,  or 
fuch  like  matter,  which  is  contrived  to  drop  over  another  veffel 
and  leave  the  grolfer  behind. 

The  retainers  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy  deduce  the  phae- 
nomenon  from  the  principle  of  attraction.  According  to  them,  the 
caufe  of  this  filtration  is,  doubtlefs,  the  fame  with  that  whereby 
fluids  afeend  up  heaps  of  allies,  fand,  & c.  the  fame  with  that 
whereby  water  is  raifed  in  form  of  vapour,  the  fap  rifes  in  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  the  blood  circulates  through  the  capillary  arteries,  and 
the  extremely  minute  glandular  {trainers.  See  Ascent  of  fiuids, 
and  C  EAR!  FI  CATION. 

FILTRUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ftone  much  ufed 
in  the  Fait,  and  fometimes  with  us,  for  the  filtrating  of  water  in¬ 
tended  for  drinking.  The  Japanefc  are  extremely  fond  of  this 
ftone,  and  impute  their  uninterrupted  health,  and  particularly  their 
being  always  free  from  the  ftone  and  gravel,  to  their  drinking  the 
vrater  thus  cleared  of  all  it’s  heterogeneous  and  pernicious  particles. 

The  only  inftance  in  which  a  filtering-ftone  can  be  of  real  ufe,  is, 
when  there  is  no  water  to  be  had  but  that  of  fome  muddy  river  ; 
jn  this  cafe,  the  mud  being  a  foreign  body  not  dilfolved  in,  but 
only  floating  among  the  water,  it  will  be  left  behind  in  it’spafling 
the  clofe  ItruCture  in  the  filtre  ;  but  this  is  always  to  be  well  ob¬ 
tained  by  letting  it  iland  a  while  to  fublide. 

FILLM  aquee,  the  thread  or  middle  of  the  ftream  where  a  river 
parts  two  lordfhips. 

FIMBRlAs,  denotes  appendages  difpofed,  bv  way  of  fringe, 
round  the  border  of  any  thing  :  iuch  are  thofe  about  the  thicker 
extremities  of  the  fallopian  tubes.  See  Plate  8 o,  fig.  9,  lilt.  dd. 

FIMBRIATED,  in  heraldry,  implies  an  ordinary  edged  round 
■with  another  of  a  different  colour.  Thus,  he  beareth  or  crofs  paltec 
gules ,  fimbriated  fable. 

FIN,  pinna,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  well-known  part  of  fifties, 
confifting  of  a  membrane  fupported  by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  cartila¬ 
ginous  oi'ficles. 

The  number,  fituation,  figure  and  proportion  of  fins  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  fifties.  As  to  number,  they  are  found  from  one 
to  ten,  or  more:  with  refpedl  to  fituation,  they  ftand  either  on  the 
back  only,  the  belly  only,  or  on  both  :  and  as  to  figure,  they  are 
of  a  triangular,  roundilli,  or  oblong  fquare  form  :  add  to  this,  that 
in  fome  they  are  very  fmall  ;  whereas,  in  others,  they  almoft  equal 
the  whole  body  in  length. 

The  tail  is  the  greateft  inftrument  in  fwimming  ;  the  fins  only 
ferve  to  keep  the  fifh  upright,  and  prevent  vafcillation,  or  wa¬ 
vering. 

Fin -fijh,  the  balena phyfalis  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  fpecies  of  whale, 
diftinguifhed  from  the  common  whale  by  a  fin  on  the  back,  placed 
very  low  and  near  the  tail. 

•  Fins,  whale.  Sec  the  articles  Whale-^sw^,  anvd  Fishery. 

FINAL,  that  which  terminates  or  comes  laft  in  any  thing,  as  a 
finaljudgment,  final  fentence,  Ac. 

Final  cauje,  is  the  end  for  which  the  thing  is  done.  The  final 
caufe  is  the  hrft  thing  in  the  intention  of  a  perfon  who  does  a  thing; 
and  the  laft,  in  the  execution.  See  Cause. 

Final  letters  are  thofe  which  clofe  words. 

The  Hebrews  have  five  final  letters,  which,  when  at  the  end  ofa 
word,  have  a  different  figure  from  what  they  have  at  the  beginning 
or  in  the  ^middle  thereof.  Thefe  are  the  7.  □>  l  T  V*  caph ,  mem, 
nun,  pe,  tjadde,  which,  every  where  but  at  the  end  of  word6,  are 
written,  £•  3-  D-  21- 

FINANCES,  in  the  French  polity,  denote  the  revenues  of  the 
king  and  ft  ate  ;  much  the  fame  with  the  treafury  or  exchequer  of 
the  Englifti,  and  the  fifeus  of  the  Romans. 

Finances,  council  of  the,  correfponds  to  our  lords  commiffioners 
of  the  treafury  ;  the  comptroller  general  of  the  finances  to  our  lord 
high  treafurer,  Ac.  1 

FINE,  in  law,  hath  divers  applications:  fometimes  it  is  ufed 
for  a  formal  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements,  or  any  thing  inhe¬ 
ritable,  being  in  effe  tempore  finis,  in  order  to  cut  off  ail  controver- 
fies.  Others  define  it  to  be  a  final  agreement  between  perfbns,  con¬ 
cerning  any  lands,  or  rents,  Ac.  of  which  any  fuit  or  writ  is  depend¬ 
ing  between  them  in  any  court. 

Every  fine  hath  in  it  five  effential  $arts  :  1.  An  original  writ, 
tifually  a  writ  of  covenant.  2.  The  king’s  licence,  giving  the 
parties  liberty  to  accord  ;  for  which  he  hath  a  fine  called  the  kings 
being  accounted  part  of  the  cYown  revenue.  3.  The  concord 
**  'L/i  W*uc^  begins  thus,  Et  efi  concordia  tails ,  Ac.  4.  The  note 
or  abftract  of  the  fine,  beginning  thus,  K.  inter  R.  querentem,  0’S. 

.  •  uxPrem  ejus  deforcientes,  &c.  (where  inftead  of  deforcientes,  an¬ 

ciently  impedientes  was  ufed).  5.  The  foot  of  the  fine  (Here  eft 
fueling  concordia  fafila  in  curia  domini  regis  apud  IVeft.  a  die  Pafchee  in 
qumaeam  dies,  anno,  See.)  concludes  all,  containing  the  day,  year, 
and  place,  and  before  what  juftice  the  concord  was  made. 

rm  s  are  either  with  proclamations,  called  fines  according  to  the 
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ftatutes,  which  are  the  beft  fort,  and  moft  ufed  ;  or  without  pro¬ 
clamations,  called  fines  at  the  common  law. 

1  he  ftatutes  ordain,  that  every  fine,  fhall  be  openly  read  and  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  common  pleas,  and  a  tranfeript  of  it  lent  to  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  aflize,  and  another  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  the  land  lies,  in  order  to  be  proclaimed  there  ;  and 
when  this  is  certified,  privies  in  blood,  as  heirs  of  thecognizor,  are 
prefently  barred  ;  but  ftrangers  to  the  fine  have  five  years  allowed 
them  to  enter  and  claim  their  right.  The  like  time  is  given  to  in¬ 
fants  after  they  come  to  full  age  ;  to  femes-covert,  not  joining  in 
fines  after  the  death  of  their  hulbands  ;  to  prifoners,  after  they  are  fet 
at  liberty  ;  and  to  perfons  out  of  the  realm,  after  their  return. 

Fine  fometimes  fignifies  a  fum  of  money  paid  for  entering  lands 
or  tenements  left  by  leafe  ;  and  fometimes  a  pecuniary  mul£I  for  an 
offence  committed  againft  the  king  and  his  law's,  or  againft  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

Fine  admdlando  lev  at  0  de  tenement  0  quod  fuit  de  and  quo  doininico,  is 
a  w'rit  to  the  juftices  for  difannulling  a  fine  levied  of  lands  holden  in 
ancient  demefne  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord.' 

Fine  capiendo  pro  terris,  Ac.  a  writ  lying  for  one  that,  upon  con¬ 
viction  by  a  jury,  having  his  lands  and  goods  taken  into  the  king’s 
hands,  and  his  body  committed  to  prifon,  obtains  favour  for  a  fum 
of  money,  Ac.  to  be  remitted  his  imprifonment,  and  his  lands  and 
goods  to  be  re-delivered  to  him. 

Fine  force,  an  abfolute  neceifity  that  is  unavoidable,  whereby  one 
is  compelled  to  do  any  thing. 

Fine  levar.do  de  tenementis  tends  de  rege  in  capite,  Ac.  a  writ  di¬ 
rected  to  the  juftices  of  the  common-picas,  to  licenfc  them  to  admit 
of  a  fine  for  fale  oflands  holden  in  capite. 

Fine  non  capiendo  pro  pulchre  placitando,  a  writ  to  inhibit  officers  of 
courts  to  take  fines  for  fair  pleading. 

Fine  pro.  rediffeifuia  capienda,  See.  a  wTrit  that  lies  for  the  releafe 
of  one  laid  in  prifon  for  a  refeifin,  upon  a  reafonable  fine. 

Fine  for  alienation,  a  reafonable  fine  paid  the  king  by  his  tenants 
in  chief,  for  licenfe  to  alienate  their  lands. 

Fines  le  roy,  are  all  fines  to  the  king:  under  this  head  are  in¬ 
cluded  fines  for  original  writs. 

Fix  n-drawing,  or  rentering,  a  very  nice  way  of  fewing  up  or 
rejoining  the  parts  of  any  cloth,  fluff,  or  the  like,  torn  or  rent  in 
the  drefiing,  wearing,  & c. 

F 1 N k  filler.  That  branch  of  the  diftillery  which  is  employed 
in  diltilling  the  fpirit  from  treacle,  or  other  preparations  or  recre¬ 
ments  of  l'ugar,  is  called  fine-ftilling,  by  way  of  diftinefion  from 
malt-ftilling  ;  and  the  perfon  who  exercifes  this  part  of  the  trade  is 
called  a  fine-fliller. 

The  operation  of  procuring  the  fpirit  from  fugay  is  the  fame 
with  that  ufed  in  making  the  malt  fpirit,  a  wafh  of  the  faccharine 
matter  being  made  with  the  water  from  treacle,  See.  and  fermented 
with  yeaft. 

F1NERS  of  gold  and filler,  arc  thofe  who  feparate  thefe  metals 
from  coarfer  ones. 

FINERY,  in  the  iron  wrorks,isone  of  the  twm  forges,  at  which 
the  fow  or  pig-iron  is  hammered,  and  fafhioned  into  what  they  call 
a  bloom,  or  fquare  bar. 

FINESSE,  a  French  term,  chiefly  ufed  among  us  to  denote 
that  peculiar  delicacy  or  fubtilty  perceived  in  works  of  the  mind, 
and  the  niceft  and  moft  fecret  and  fublime  parts  of  any  fcience  or 
art.  1 1  fometimes  implies  that  kind  of  fubtilty  made  life  of  for  the 
purpofes  of  deception. 

FINGERS,  digit i,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part  of  the  hand, 
divided  into  five  members. 

The  names  of  the  fingers,  reckoning  from  the  thumb,  arc,  1. 
Poll«x.  2.  Index.  3.  Medius.  4.  Annularis.  5.  Auricularis. 
In  each  of  thefe  there  are  three  bones,  which  make  three,  phalanges, 
the  upper  of  w'hich  are  much  larger  than  the  low'er.  Their  ex¬ 
terior  lurface  is  gibbous  or  convex,  and  the  interior  is  plane,  but 
fomewhat  hollowed,  for  the  convenience  of  feizing  and  laying  hold 
of  things.  The  firft  phalanx,  in  the  part  where  they  are  articulated 
w’ith  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  at  their  heads,  have  a  glenoide 
cavity;  by  means  of  which  articulation,  they  have  a  free  motion 
every  way.  In  the  other  extremity,  there  are  two  heads  with  two 
cavities  joined  to  the  fecund  phalanx,  where  the  motions  of  flexion 
and  extenfion  are  all  that  are  poflible ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe 
between  the  feeond  phalanx  and  the  third.  In  the  upper  extremities 
of  the  bones  of  the  feeond  and  third  phalanx,  there  is  to  be  obferved 
an  eminence  placed  between  two  cavities :  this  has  the  fame  ufe 
with  the  olccranurn.  The  fartheft  extremity  of  the  laft  phalanx  has 
a  point  or  extremity  fomewhat  broader  than  the  body. 

The  mufclesof  the  finger  are  in  part  common,  and  in  part  pro¬ 
per.  The  common  are  the  flexors  of  the  firft,  feeond,  and  third 
phalanx,  the  extensor  and  Interossei. 

Of  the  proper  mufcles  of  the  fingers,  thofe  belonging  to  the 
thumb  are  five,  viz.  flexor,  extenjor,  thenar,  hypothenar,  and  anti¬ 
thenar.  The  proper  mufcles  of  the  index  and  articularis ,  are  two 
in  each,  viz.  an  extenfor  and  an  abduSlor. 

Fingers,  fuperfluous  or  fupernumerary  of  infants,  ftiould  al¬ 
ways  be  amputated  in  the  infancy  of  the  child  ;  but  if  they  are 
many  in  number,  and  the  child  but  weakly,  it  may  be  better  not  to 
take  them  all  off  at  one  time,  but  to  flay  fome  time  between  each 
amputation,  that  one  may  be  almoft  well  before  another  is  taken 
off.  They  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  fcalp  or  feiflars,  and  the  hae¬ 
morrhage  flopped  with  dry  lint,  or  with  the  fame  dipped  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  afterwards  healed  as  common  wounds  with  vulnerary 
balfams. 

Fingers,  carious,  or  effedled  by  a  fpina  ventofa,  are  to  be  am¬ 
putated  three  w  ays.  1.  By  a  pair  of  ltrong  fciliars  or  fharp-edged 
pincers.  2.  By  a  chiflel  ftruck  by  a  leaden  mallet,  by  which  they 
are  feparated  at  one  blow  ;  or  lallly,  by  dividing  the  next  found 

joint 
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Joint  with  a  fcalpel,  and  drawing  back  a  part  of  the  fkin  to  wrap 
over  the  flump  that  it  may  heal  the  fooner. 

Fingers,  frafturcd.  The  furgeon  muff  carefully  replace  what 
has  been  removed,  roll  up  the  finger  a  little  way  with  a  narrow 
bandage,  and  the.n  bind  it  firmly  to  the  next  found  finger.  But  it 
is  much  more  proper,  when  th efinger  is  mailied  fo  as  to  give  no  hope 
of  a  good  cure,  to  take  it  off  at  once. 

Fingers,  luxated.  The  beft  method  of  reduction  is  to  extend 
Efficiently  th e  finger  with  one  hand,  and  to  replace  the  luxated 
bone  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other,  and  to  retain  it  fo  by  a  pro¬ 
per  bandage. 

Finger's  breadth,  a  meafure,  of  two  barley-corns  in  length  or 
four  laid  fide  to  fide.  ° 

FINGR1GO,  pifonia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  dioecia 
clafs. .  1  he  male  flowers  are  funnehffaped,  the  tube’is  fliort ;  the 
brim  is  expanded,  and  cut  into  five  acute  parts;  they  have*  five 
awl-fhaped  fiamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  petal,  terminated 
by  obtufe  fummits  :  the  female  flowers  are  of  the  fame  form. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  common  in  the  Savannas  and  other  low 
places  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica ;  as  alfo  in  feveral  other  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  are  very  troublefome  to  anyone  who 
pafles  through  the  places  of  their  growth,  fattening  themfelves  by 
their  ftrong  crooked  thorns  to  the  clothes  of  perforts •;  and  their  feeds 
being  glutinous  and  burry,  alfo  fatten  themfelves  to  any  thing  that 
touches  them;  fo  that  the  wings  of  the  ground-doves  and^other 
birds  are  often  fo  loaded  with  the  feeds  as  to  prevent  their  flying, 
by  which  means  they  become  an  eafy  prey.  The  prickly  pifonia  is 
the  only  fpecies  we  have  at  prefent  in  England. 

FIN  ING  of  ivines.  The  ufual  method  of  fining  down  wines,  fo 
as  to  render  them  expeditioufly  bright,  clear,  and  fit  for  ufe,  is  this  : 
Take  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  beat  it  into  thin  flireds  with  a  hammer] 
and  diflolve  it  by  boiling  in  a  pint  of  water  ;  this,  when  cold,  be¬ 
comes  a  ftiff jelly.  Whifk  up  fome  of  this  jelly  into  a  froth  with 
a  little  of  the  wine  intended  to  be  fined,  then  ftir  it  well  among  the 
reft  in  the  calk,  and  bung  it  down  tight;  by  this  means  the  wine 
will  become  bright  in  eight  or  ten  days.  This  method,  however, 
is  found  to  be  belt  fuited  to  the  white  wines ;  for  the  red  ones,  the* 
wine  coopers  commonly  ufe  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  to  a  froth, 
and  mixed  in  the  fame  manner  with  their  vyines. 

FINISHING,  in  architecture,  &c.  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
crowning  or  acroteria  over  a  piece  of  building,  placed  there 
to  terminate,  complete,  and  finifh  it. 

FINI  IE,  fomething  bounded  or  limited,  in  contradiftinCtion  to 
infinite. 

The  fchoolmen  make  4wo  kinds  of  finite;  finite  in  perfection, 
and  finite  in  extenfion. 

To  get  an  idea  of  a  thing  finite  in  point  of  perfeaion,  we  firft 
conceive  the  thing  as  having  certain  perfections  ;  and  then  conceive 
fome  other  perfection  which  it  has  not,  or  fome  perfection  in  a 
farther  degree. 

After  the  fame  manner  I  conceive  a  room  to  be  finite,  by  having 
an  idea  of  the  extenfion  beyond  what  is  contained  therein. 

FIN1TO,  in  the  Italian  mufic.  A  canon  or  fugue  is  faid  to 
b efini/o  when  it  is  not  perpetual  ;  but  when  at  fome  certain  places 
all  the  parts  join  or  unite,  after  having  followed  one  another  for 
fome  time. 

FIN1TOR,  in  aftronomy,  the  horizon  ;  thus  called,  becaufe 
it  finilhes  or  bounds  the  fight  or  profpeCt. 

FINNIKIN,  the  name  of  a  particular  fpccies  of  pigeon.  The 
crown  of  it’s  head  has  fomething  of  the  refemblance  cf  a  fnake’s 
head ;  and  it  is  gravel-eved,  and  has  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  hinder 
part  of  it’s  crown,  which  runs  down  it’s  neck  not  unlike  a  horfe’s 
main.  It  is  not  feather-legged,  and  is  in  colour  always  either  a 
black  or  blue  pied. 

FINOCHIA,  in  gardening,  the  name  of  a  plant  which  has  of 
late  years  been  introduced  into  the  Englilh  gardens,  and  cultivated 
as  a  fallad. 

FIN  TO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fignifies  a  feint,  or  an  attempt 
to  do  fomething,  and  not  to  do  it;  as  cadenza finta,  is  when  having 
done  every  thing  proper  for  a  true  cadence,  inftead  of  falling  on  the 
right.final,  another  note,  either  higher  or  lower,  is  taken,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  paufe  brought  in. 

FIR-  tree,  aides,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  monadelphia 
clafs.  To  this  genus  Linnaeus  refers  the  pine  and  larch-trees, 
making  them,  as  well  as  the  fir-  tree,  only  different  fpecies  of  the 
ptnus.  There  are  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree;  the 
male  flowers  are  produced  at  remote  diftances  from  the  cones  on 
the  fame  tree;  they  are  compofcd  of  many  ftamina  fupporting great 
fummits,  and  difpofed  in  a  conical  fpike.  The  female  flowers  are 
^olleCted  into  a  fcaly  cone,  each  fcale  covering  two  flowers,  having 
no  petals ;  but  from  the  embryo  there  arifes  a  Angle  ftyle,  covered 
with  a  blunt  ftigma;  which  embryo  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong 
feed  or  nut,  inclofed  between  the  pales  of  the  cone,  each  fcale  hav¬ 
ing  commonly  two  feeds  under  it.  The  diftinguifhing  character  of 
this  genus  is, that  the  leaves  arifes  fingly  from  their  bafe,  whereas 
the  pines  have  two  or  more  rifing  from  the  fame  point.  There  are 
nine  fpecies  now  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  The  moft  common  are 
thefilveror  yew-leaved  fir- tree  and  the  pitch-tree,  or  the  Norway 
or  fpruce fir.  The  firft  g-rows  in  great  plenty  about  Straffurgh 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  from  whence  the  turpentine  is  brought 
to  England  ;  but  the  moft  beautiful  of  thefe  trees  grow  on  mount 
Olympus,  l  he  fecond  fort  is  common  in  the  wmods  of  Norway, 
and  affords  the  white  deals.  Of  this  tree  there  arc  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties  ;  from  this  the  pitch  is  drawn,  whence  it’s  name.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  America,  one  called  the  black  fpruce  fir, 
and  the  other  the  white  fpruce  fir,  becaufe  the  leaves  of  both  are 
tiled  indifferently  for  making  of  fprucc-beer.  Thefe  two  fpecies 
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alfo  yield  a  fine  clear  ftrong-feented  turpentine,  which  the  native 
Inuians  ufe  to  cure  green  wounds,  and  for  fome  internal  diforders 
ft804"*  Amenca  have  lately  adopted  it  into  their 
J,  k  i  ]S  anothcr  Fpecies,  a  native  of  America*  called 

the  balm  of  Gdead/r,  becaufe  it  affords  a  clear  fragrant  turpentine, 
commonly  fold  in  England  for  the  balm  of  Gilead  1 

.•  ,]e  rnanmjr  of  propagating/,-,  piiles*  and  other  trees  of  that 
in  from  feeds,  is  this:  the  ripe  cones  of  thefe  tree's  are  to  be  either 
xpo  ed  to  a  gentle  heat,  or  foaked  for  twelve  hours  in  warm  water; 
after  winch  the  feveral  cells  will  open,  and  the  feeds  fall  out. 

I  hefe  feeds  ftiould  never  be  taken  out  till  the  time  of  fowing 
them,  which  is  the  latter  end  of  March.  The  ground  they  are  to  be 
fown  in  muft  be  carefully  turned  (everal  times  to  deftroy  the  roots 
of  weeds.  For  a  large  plantation,  this  is  bell  done  by  ploughing 
feveral  times;  after  this  the  earth  is  to  be  levelled  with  a  foade  in 
mall  fpots  at  every  fix  feet  fquare  ;  in  each  of  which  foots'  ten  or 
twelve  feeds  are  to  be  lown,  and  covered  with  fome  of  the  fame 
mould  broken  fine,  but  not  lilted  ;  then  they  are  to  be  covered  with 
a  furze  buff  or  other  fuch  covering;  and  this  is  to  remain  for  fome 
time  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  but  they  muft  n»t  to  be  covered  too 
dole  by  it;  when  this  covering  is  taken  off,  a  little  loofe  earth  is  to 
be  drawn  about  the  Items  of  the  plants,  and  a  little  furze  ftuck  about 
them,  to  keep  off  the  too  great  heat  of  the  fun.  Ufually  from 
tw’elve  feeds  there  are  eight  plants  or  thereabouts,  and  thefe  may  be 
left  handing  together  till  the  third  year.  In  March  or  A'pril,  the 
third  year  after  fowing,  the  plants  are  to  be  removed  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  ttand,  and  planted  at  eight  feet  fquare  diftance, 
or  greater;,  if  deftred.  1  ivo  plants  fhculd,  however,  be  left  in  the 
plantation  in  each  clufter,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  injure  the 
roots  ofthefe.  .  The  others  alfo  muft  be  taken  up  with  as  much 
earth  about  their  roots  as  poflible.  When  they  are  fet  in  the  new 
plantation,  there  muft  be  {takes  ftxt  near  them  to  tie  them  to,  that 
•kWi-  may  not  blow'  them  down,  and  the  roots  muft  be  covered 
van  litter,  and  they  muft  have  a  gentle  watering  to  fettle  the  earth 
to  their  roots. .  If  the  weather  prove  very  dry,  this  mav  be  repeated 
two  or  three  tunes,  but  a  little  at  a  time;  over- watering  kills  2ll 
new'-fet  trees ;  and  the  cutting  away  of  the  heads  or  branches  of 
tnole  of  the  refinous  kind  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

The  Scotch  pine  delights  in  a  chalky  foil  on  thereof  a  hill,  but 
will  alfo  grow  in  grave],  and  in  any  ground  that  is  not  too  wet. 

1  he  common/,-  loves  a  loamy  ftrong  foil,  and  is  a  native of  low 
flat  grounds  ;  and  moft  of  the  American  firs  and  pines  love  a  loofe 
moilt  loil.  I  he  filver fir,  and  the  manured  pine,  love  a  dry  fitua- 
tion,  but  muft  have  a  deeper  foil  than  the  Scotch  pine,  and  muft  be 
lheltered  from  the  north  winds.  The' two  trees  left  in  each  lpotof 
the  place  where  they  were  fown  may  be  left  together  feven  years, 
then  the  lea  it  tlourifhing  tree  is  to  be  Carefully  removed. 

A  Differ tation  on  Fire. 

FIRE  is  a  general  name,,  by  which  men  feem  to  underftand  a 
certain  fenfation  or  complex  notion  of  light,  heat,  burning,  melt¬ 
ing,  &c. 

The  power  of  fire  is  fo  great,  it’s  effeds  fo  extenfive,  and  the 
mannerof  it’s  aNing  fo  wonderful,  that  fome  of  the  wifett  nations  , 
of  old  reverenced  and  w'orff  ipped  it,  as  the  fupreme  deity.  Some 
of  the  chymills  alfo,  after  they  had  diicovered  it’s  furprifing  opera¬ 
tions,  fufpedted  it  to  be  an  uncreated  being:  and  indeed  the  moft 
famous  of  them  have  acknowledged  it  as  thefource  of  all  their 
knowledge;  and  hence  have  profefled  themfelves  philofophers  by 
fire,  nor  thought  they  could  be  hououred  with  a  nobler  title.  Now, 
amongft  all  the  wonderful  properties  of  fire,  there  is  none  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  this,  that  though  it  is  the  principal  calife  of  almoft 
nil  the.  fenlible  eflcdls  that  continually  fall  under  our  obfervation, 
yet  it.  is  itfelf  of  fo  infinitely  a  fubtile  nature,  that  it  eludes  the  moft 
fagacious  inquiries,  nor  ever  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  our 
fenfes :  and  hence  others  have  been  led  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  fpirit  rather  than  body. 

General  Divifion  of  Fire. 

Fire  is  generally  divided  into  three  kinds  or  fpecies,  viz.  celef- 
tial,  fubterraneous,  and  culinary. 

By  ccleftial  fire  is  principally  underftood  that  of  the  fun,  without 
regard  to  that  of  the  fixed  .ftars,  though  this  perhaps  may  be  of  the 
fame  nature. 

By  fubterraneous  fire  we  underftand  that  wffich  manifefts  itfelf  in 
fiery  eruptions  of  the  earth,  volcanos,  or  burning  mountains;  or 
by  any  other  effects  it  produces  in  mines,  or  the  more  central  parts 
of  the  earth. 

By  culinary  fire  wre  mean  that  employed  in  all  chemical  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  common  occafions  of  life. 

1  life  fun’s  heat  appears  to  be  the  actuating  principle,  or  general 
inftrument  of  all  the  operations  in  the  animal,  vegetable, atmofphe- 
rical,  marine,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Fire,  confidercd  in  itfelf,  feems  to  exift,  in  the  greateft  purity 
and  perfection  in  the  celeftial  regions  ;  at  leaft  w'e  arc  infenlibleof 
any  confiderable  fmoke  it  yields:  for  the  rays  of  light  come  to  us 
from  the  fun,  unmixed  with  any  of  that  grols,  feculent,  or  terref- 
trial  matter,  found  in  the  culinary  and  fubterraneous  fires  ;  but,  al¬ 
lowing  for  this  difference,  the  effe&s  of  the  folar  fire  appear  the 
fame  asthofe  of  culinary  fire. 

If  we  examine  the  effects  of  fubterraneous  fires,  w®-lhall  find 
them  the  fame  with  thofe  produced  by  culinary  fire.  Thus  burnt 
coals,  cinders,  and  melted  minerals,  are  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius 
and  other  burning  mountains.  Warm  nephritical  exhalations,  na¬ 
tural  hot  fprings,  fleams,  vapous,  fmoke,  &c.  are  found  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  globe,  rifing  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were 
produced  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  Whence  it  appears  that  fub¬ 
terraneous  fires  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  culinary. 
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All  thephyfical  knowledge  we  can  have  of  a  fubjeCt,  mud  arife 
from  attending  to  it’s  properties  and  effects:  but  thefe  properties 
and  effects  can  never  bedifcovered  without  the  help  of  experiments: 

which,  in  phiiofophical  inquiries,  are  the  only  interpretersbetwixt  the 

fenfes  and  the  reafon  :  whence  all  thofe  notions  of  fire  ihould  be 
rejected  as  precarious  and  unfound,  that  are  taken  trom  the  direCt 
teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  or  the  naked  reafon  unaffiftcd  by  experi¬ 
ments.  In  this  inquiry,  therefore,  the  mind  fhould  particularly  be 
kept  unprepoffeffed,  and,  before  it  pronounces,  wait  for  lull  infor¬ 
mation.  As  men  generally  affix  to  the  word  fire ,  a  complex  idea  of 
burning,  light,  heat,  melting,  &c.  this  idea  fhould  be  analyfed,in 
order  to  fee  whatpartsare  elfential,  and  what  precarious  orarbitrary. 

We  frequently  find  the  effeCts  of  fire  produced,  where  no  vifible 
fire  appeared.  Thus  the  fingers  are  eafily  burnt  by  an  iron  heated 
below  the  degree  of  ignition,  or  fo  as  to  be  no  ways  vifibly  red-hot 
or  fiery  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye  is  no  judge  of  fire. 

So  likewife  the  touch  gives  us  no  pofitive  notice  of  any  degree  of 
fire  below  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  or  any  fo  great  as  to  defiroy 
the  organ. 

Again,  the  effeCts  of  fire  are  often  produced  without  any  manifeft 
figns  of  burning,  melting,  &c.  as  in  evaporations,  &c.  If  this  me- 
1  thod  of  exclufion  and  rejection  were  purfued  to  it’s  due  length,  wre 
Ihould,  perhaps,  find  no  criterion,  infallible  mark,  or  chara&eriftic 
of  fire  in  general,  but  that  of  a  particular  motion  ftruggling  among 
the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  and  tending  to  throw  them  off  at  the 
furface.  If  this  fhould  prove  the  cafe,  thcnfuch  amotion  will  be 
the  form  and  offence  of fire,  and  which,  being  prefent,  makes  fire 
alfo  prefent;  and,  when  abfent,  makes  fire  alio  abfent :  whence  to 
produce  fire,  and  produce  this  motion  in  bodies,  will  be  one  and 
the  fame  thing.  See  Electricity. 

The  Nature  of  Fire. 

The  do&rine  of fire,  as  laid  down  by  modern  philofophers,is  very 
different.  The  great  and  fundamental  difference  in  refpeCt  to  the 
nature  of  fire  is,  whether  it  be  originally  fuch,  formed  thus  by  the 
Creator  himfelfat  the  beginning  of  things,  or  whether  it  be  mecha¬ 
nically  producible  from  other  bodies,  by  inducing  lome  alterations 
in  the  particles  thereof.  The  former  opinion  is  maintained  by 
Hombcrg,  Boerhaave,  the  younger  Lemery,  and  s’Gravefande  ;  the 
fatter  is  chiefly  lupported  bv  the  Englifh  philofophers,  lord  Bacon, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Ifaac Newton. 

Bacon,  in  the  treatife  De  Forma  Calicli,  deduces,  from  a  great 
number  of  particulars,  that  heat  in  bodies  is  no  other  than  motion, 
foandfo  circumftanced ;  fo  that  to  produce  heat  in  a  body,  nothing 
is  required  but  to  excite  a  certain  motion  in  the  parts  thereof. 

Boyle  feconds  him  in  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  mechanical  origin 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  maintains  the  fame  doCtrine  with  new  obler- 
vations  and  experiments ;  as  a  fpecimen  of  which,  we  fhall  here  give 
the  two  following : 

i.  In  the  production  of  heat,  fays  that  able  philofopher,  there 
appearsnothing  on  the  part  either  of  the  agent  or  patient,  but  motion 
and  it’s  natural  effeCts.  When  a  fmith  briikly  hammers  a  piece  of 
iron,  the  metal  thereby  becomes  exceedingly  hot ;  yet  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  make  it  fo,  except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  im- 
prefling  a  vehement  and  varioufly  determined  agitation  on  the  fmall 
parts  of  the  iron,  which,  being  a  cold  body  before,  grows,  by  that 
luper-induced  commotion  of  it’s  fmall  parts,  hot :  firff,  in  a  more 
loofe  acceptation  of  the  word,  with  regard  to  fome  other  bodies, 
compared  with  which  it  was  cold  before ;  then  fenfibly  hot,  becaufe 
this  agitation  furpafles  that  of  the  points  of  our  fingers;  and  in  this 
inffanee  oftentimes  the  hammer  and  anvil  continue  cold  after  the 
operation;  which  fhews  that  the  heat  acquired  by  the  iron  was  not 
communicated  by  either  of  thofe  implements, asheat;  but  produced 
in  it  by  a  motion,  great  enough  ftrongly  to  agitate  the  parts  of  fo 
fmall  a  body  as  the  piece  of  iron,  without  being  able  to  have  the 
like  effeCt  upon  fomuch  greater  maffes  of  metal  as  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil :  though  if  the  percuffions  were  often  and  brifldy  renewed, 
and  the  hammer  very  fmall,  this  alfo  might  be  heated:  whence  it 
is  not  neceffary  that  a  body  itfelf  be  hot  to  give  heat. 

2.  If  a  large  nail  l^e  driven  by  a  hammer  into  a  plank  of  wood,  it 
will  receive  feveral  ftrokes  on  it’s  head  before  it  grows  hot ;  but 
when  it  is  once  driven  to  the  head,  a  few  Itrokes  fuffice  to  give  it  a 
confiderable  heat ;  for  while,  at  every  blow  of  the  hammer,  the  nail 
enters  further  into  the  wood,  the  motion  produced  is  chiefly  pro- 
greffive,  and  is  of  the  whole  nail  tending  one  way  v  but  when  that 
motion  ceafes,the  impulfe  given  by  the  ftroke  being  unable  to  drive 
the  nail  further  on,  or  break  it,  muff  be  fpent  in  making  a  various, 
vehement,  and  inteftine  commotion  of  the  parts  among  themfelves, 
wherein  the  nature  of  heat  eonfilts. 

Agreeable  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  con¬ 
ceives  thatgrofs  bodies  may  be  converted  into  light,  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  their  particles;  and  light,  again,  into  grofs  bodies, by  being 
fixed  therein. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Hombcrg,  in  his  Effai  du  Souffre  Prin¬ 
cipe,  holds,  that  the  chemical  principle,  or  element  fulphur,  which 
js  fuppofed  one  of  the  Ample,  primary,  pre-exiffent  ingredients  of 
all  natural  bodies,  is  real  fire,  and  eonlequcntly  that  fire  is  coeval 
with  bodies. 

Dr.  s’Gravefande  goes  on  much  the  fame  principle:  firey  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  enters  the  compofition  of  all  bodies,  is  contained  in  all 
bodies,  and  maybe  feparatedor  procured  from  all  bodies,  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  againff  each  other;  and  thus,  putting  their  fire  in  motion: 
but /re,  he  adds,  is  by  no  means  generated  by  fuch  motion. 

Mr.  Lemery,  the  younger,  agrees  with  thefe  two  authors  in  af- 
ferting  this  abfolutc  and  ingenerable  nature  of fire :  but  he  extends  it 
farther.  Not  contented  to  confine  it  as  an  element  to  bodies,  he 
endeavours  to  ffiew,  that  it  is  equally  dift'ufed  through  all  fpace,  and 
that  it  is  prefent  in  all  places ;  in  the  void  fpaces  between  bodies*  as 
well  as  in  the  infenlible  intcrffices  between  their  parts. 
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Thislaft  ferttimetit  falls  in  with  that  of  Boerhaave, and  the  cele¬ 
brated  M.  Muffchenbroek.  But  notwithftanding  what  thofe  able  - 
philofophers  have  advanced,  it  is  evident  that  fire,  heat,  flame,  &c. 
are  only  the  different  rnodifications  of  the  particles  of  light;  and  that 
the  particles  of  light  themfelves  depend  entirely  qn  velocity  for  their 
lucific  quality ;  fince,  by  mariy  experiments,  we  know;  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  bodies  become  lucid,  or  particles  of  light,  by  only  producing 
in  them  a  requifite  degree  of  velocity  ;  thus  the  particles  in  a  fod  of 
iron,  being  hammered  very  nimbly,  ffiine  and  become  red  hot :  thus 
alfo  the  violent  ftroke  of  the  flint  againff  the  fteel,  in  ftriking  fire, 
puts  the  particles  of  the  fteel,  which  it  takes  off',  into  fuch  a  motion 
as  caufes  them  to  melt  and  become  red  hot,  which  makes  the  fparks 
of fire  produced  by  each  ftroke :  as,  therefore,  fire  confifts  in  the  gfeat 
velocity  of  the  particles,  fo  it  may  be  communicated  from  one  body 
in  which  it  is,  to  another  in  which  it  is  not,  after  the  fame  manner 
that  one  body  in  motion  will  communicate  motion  to  another  that 
has  got  none. 

Fire  differs  from  heat  only  in  this,  that  heat  is  a  motion  in  the 
particles  of  a  body,  with  a  leffer  degree  of  velocity  ;  and  fire  a  mo¬ 
tion  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity,  viz.  fuch  as  is  fufficient  to 
make  the  particles  ffiine  ;  though  we  often  call  fuch  a  ftate  as  will 
burn,  fire,  though  it  does  not  actually  ffiine  ;  and  we  feldom  call 
thofe  lucid  bodies  fires,  which  only  ffiine,  and  do  not  burn.  Thefe 
are  a  fort  of  phofphori,  which,  though  they  have  no  heat,  yet  Teem  to 
owe  their  lucidity  to  the  motion  of  their  parts.  See  the  article* 
Heat  and  Phosphorus. 

There  feCms  to  be  no  other  difference  between  fire  and  flame, 
than  this  ;  that  fire  confifts  in  a  glowing  degree  of  velocity  in  the 
parts  of  a  body,  while  yet  fubfifting  together  in  the  mafs ;  but  flame 
is  the  fame  degree  of  velocity  in  the  particles  diffipated  and  flying 
off  in  vapour:  or,  to  ufe  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  expreffion,  flame  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  red  hot  vapour.  See  the  article  Flame. 

Effects  and  Properties  of  Fire. 

So  great  is  the  power,  fo  extenfive  the  aCtion,  and  fo  wonderful 
and  abitrufethe  manner  wherein  fire  a&s,  that  the  ancients  generally 
revered  it  as  a  god,  by  a  notion  reputed  the  wifeft  of  all  others  ;  arid 
fome  of  the  chemifts,  having  found  it’s  extraordinary  force,  took 
it  for  an  uncreated  being  :  among  the  moderns  we  can  fcarce  name 
one  point  in  all  philofophyof  more  importance,  or  one  that  is  lefs 
underftood. 

Fire,  in  effect,  is  the  univerfal  inftrument  of  all  the  motion  and 
aCtion  in  the  univerfe;  without  fire  all  bodies  would  become  im¬ 
moveable;  as  inafevere  winter  we  actually  fee  our  fluids  become 
folidfor  w  ant  thereof.  Without  fire  a  man  would  harden  into  a 
ftatue,  and  the  very  air  wrould  cohere  into  a  firm  rigid  mafs. 

Fire,  then,  is  the  univerfal  caufe  of  all  mutation  or  change ;  for 
all  mutation  is  a  motion,  and  all  motion  by  fire. 

The  effeCts  of  fire,  in  burning,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  velocity 
of  the  particles  of  fire  fo  far  increalesthe  velocity  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  to  caufe  a  feparation  beyond  the 
fphere  of  corpufcular  attraction :  by  which  means  the  body  will  be 
diffolved,  and  the  particles,  which  are  volatile,  will  fly  off' in  the 
form  of  fleam,  fmoke,  fume,  &c.  w  hile  that  which  remains  appears 
in  the  form  of  coal,  calx,  affies,  caput  mortuurn,  &c. 

The  parts  of  fome  bodies  are  extremely  volatile,  and  wrill  mod  of 
them  be  diffipated  by  the  aCt ion  office;  but  others,  again,  are  to  be 
found,  whofe  parts  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  or  fo  fixed,  as  not  to  yield  ’ 
to  the  force  of  fire,  or  the  velocity  communicated  to  them  wall  not 
be  able  to  dilfolve  the  corpufcular  attraction  ;  but  wrhen  this  glow¬ 
ing  velocity  of  the  parts  is  abated,  or,  in  other  wwds,  when  the 
fire  in  the  body  is  extinCt,  the  parts,  andofeourfe  the  whole  body, 
appear  fmaltered  ;  of  which  fort  of  fubftance  we  have  a  notable  in- 
ftance  in  thofe  foffils  called  the  ajhejios  and  amianthus. 

From  repeated  experiments  we  learn,  t.That,  in  general,  both 
folids  and  fluids  manifeft  an  expanlive  motion  upon  being  heated. 
2.  That  the  direCt  inflammable  matter  of  fuel,  is  oil,  or  an  unctuous 
fubftance.  3.  That  no  fuel  will  burn,  or  confume,  without  the  ad* 
million  of  freffi  air.  4.  That  the  air  which  has  oncepaffed  through 
burning  fuel,  is,  of  itfelf,  unfit  to  animate  fire  again.  And,  5.  That 
flame  exifts  only  on  the  furface  of  fuel. 

It  appears  a  property'belonging  to  fire,  that  it’s  parts  endeavour 
equally  to  diffufe  themfelves;  that  is,  by  moving  every  way,  and 
confequently  tend  neither  more  nor  lefs  to  one  point  than  another. 
If  firs  be  collected  in  any  body  fo  as  to  be  perceiveable  by  our  fenfes, 
it  removes  itfelf  out  of  the  fame  by  it’s  own  powrer.,  and  expands 
every  way  from  the  center  of  it’s  fpace  or  body;  whence  wc  learn 
the  proper  conatus  of  fire,  and  that  thereceffion  of  it  is^fpontancous. 
From  this  lalt  property  of fire  may  be  computed  it’s  force  or. quan¬ 
tity  ;  for  the  ftate  of fire,  as  defined  above,  may  be  called  it’s  Itag- 
nation :  aryl  the  powers  of  ftagnating/m  will  then  be  as  the  fpaces 
wherein.it  is  contained ;  confequently  the  communication ofpowers 
will  be  to  each  other  as  the  fpaces. 

Fire,  whilft  it  remains  in  a  heated  body,  fays  Boerhaave,  does 
not  feem  to  unite  with  it  into  one  corporeal  concrete  mafs ;  fince, 
though  greater  than  before,  it  is  not  found  heavier.  Neither  does 
fire  diminiffi  any  thing  of  the  weight  w  hich  the  body  would  have 
had  at  that  time,  and  to  w’hich  cold  ffiould  reftore  it.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  appears  from  any  experiment  yet  made. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  fire,  as  applied  in  different 
quantities,  firft  compounds  bodies  ;  and  wdien  raifed  to  a  higher 
pitch,  decompounds  them  again.  One  and  the  fame  fire  applied  to 
the  fame  body,  with  different  circumftanccs,  will  have  quite  differ¬ 
ent  effeCts;  and  efpecially  as  the  air  happens  to  be  varioufly  admit¬ 
ted  during  the  operation ;  and  the  fame  fire,  as  applied  in  different 
degrees  to  the  fame  objeCt,  has  very  different  effeCts,  as  is  found 
by  experiment. 

Fire  and  flame  are  aboliffied  or  extinguiffied  by  fuffocation,  or  an 
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p.&ion  contrary  to  ventilation,  as  being  deftrudlive  or  preventive  of 
that  internal  commotion  and  difeharge  of  the  oily  particles  of  fuel, 
by  means  of  the  free  air,  wherein  the  nature  of  open  and  confuming 
fire  confifts.  And  hence  fire  and  flame  are  quenched  by  water,  or 
even  by  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  if  a  live  coal  or  lighted 
candle  be  fuddenly  plunged  therein  below  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

•  For  the  degree  of  heat  which  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  unfired,  are  capable  of  receiving,  is  much  lefs  than  that  of 
a  burning  coal  or  candle  :  whence  the  greater  heat  is  fubdued  by 
the  lefs,  as  fire  is  quenched  by  boiling  water. 

Fire,  in  Chemijlry , 

Is  the  great  inftrument  by  which  molt  of  the  operations  in  that 
art  are  performed. 

The  kind,  degree,  direction,  &c.  of  fire,  are  things  the  chemift 
is  principally  to  attend  to.  There  are,  inchemiftry,  as  many  kinds 
of  fire  as  there  are  mediums  through  which  it  may  be  conveyed,  or 
fuels  that  afford  it.  For  common  life,  fire  is  conveyed  through 
allies,  band,  water,  &c.  or  diredlly  through  the  containing  veflel. 
Hence,  fires  are  denominated  of  various  kinds,  as  thofe  of  fand, 
filings  of  iron,  and  afhes,  the  reverberatory  fire,  the  ignis  rota,  or 
fire  for  fufion,  the  lamp  fire,  the  balneum  maria ,  the  vapour  bath, 
and  the  fire  of  fuppreflion.  The  chemilts  ufe  alfo  fevcral  other 
kinds  of  heats,  which  may  be  clafied  among  the  fires,  fuch  as  in- 
folation,  a  bath  of  horfe-dung,  a  bath  of  the  fkins  of  grapes,  and 
the  heat  of  quick-lime. 

For  the  balneum  aremfum ,  or  the  fires  or  baths  of  fand,  filings  of 
iron,  and  allies,  balneum  maria,  balneum  vaporis ,  or  vapour-bath, 
lee  Balneum. 

The  reverberatory  fire  is  made  in  a  furnace  covered  with  a  dome, 
that  by  this  means  the  heat  or  flame,  which  has  always  a  tendency 
to  make  it’s  efcape  at  the  fuperior  part  of  the  furnace,  may  be  re¬ 
verberated,  or  beat  back  on  the  veflel  immediately  expofdd  to  it. 
Toexpofe  a  veflel  to  a  naked  fire,  or  to  diftil  with  a  naked  fire,  is 
when  there  is  no  intermediate  fubftance  between  the  diftilling  vef- 
fel  and  the  fire. 

The  ignis  rota,  or  fire  for  fufion,  is  when  a  crucible,  or  any  other 
veflel  containing  the  matter  deftined  for  fufion,  is  furrounded  wfith 
live  coals. 

Lamp  -fire  is  when  any  matter  contained  in  aglafs  veflel  is  ren¬ 
dered  hot  by  the  equable  heat  of  a  lighted  lamp. 

Fire  of  fuppreflion  is  when,  in  order  to  diflil  per  defeenfum,  the 
fire  isHaid  above  the  matter,  fo  that  the  moifture  forced  from  it, 
by  means  of  the  heat,  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel ; 
or  w'hen  the  body  of  the  retort,  or  other  veflel,  is  covered  over 
with  fire. 

Infolationis  when  any  matter  defigned  either  to  be  put  into  fer¬ 
mentation  or  dried,  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  bath  of  horfe-dung,  called  alfo  the  horfe’s-belly,  is  when  a 
veflel,  containing  any  matter  to  be  either  digefted  or  diftilled,  is 
placed  in  a  large  heap  of  horfe-dung. 

Bath  of  the  lkins  of  grapes,  like  the  bath  of  horfe’s-dung,  ferves 
for  digeftionsor  diftillations;  the  lkins  are  to  be  colledled  after  the 
vintage. 

The  heat  of  quick-lime  moiftened,  may  ferve  for  fomediftillations. 

Some  differences  may  be  found  in  the  effedts  produced  by  thefe 
different  fires,  applied  in  the  fame  degree :  but  they  have  not,  per¬ 
haps,  been  noted  as  they  deferve.  In  leveral  bodies  it  is  evident 
that  dry  and  moift  heats  have  different  effedts,  which  we  may  find 

*  remarkably  in  the  common  culinary  operations  of  boiling,  roafling, 
baking,  &c.  and  hence,  when  the  fame  effects  are  required  perfectly 
limilar,  the  fame  kinds  as  well  as  degrees  of  fire  are  to  be  ufed. 

The  pureft fire  is  that  of  alcohol,  or  perfectly  pure  fpirit  of  wine ; 
the  next  in  purity  is  that  o£ diftilled  oils:  the  next,  that  of  charcoal, 
or  charred  turf ;  and  the  impureft  pit  coal :  but  all  thefe  have  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  effedt,  when  received  through  the  fame  kind  of  medium. 

Fire,  degrees  of .  The  laft  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how  to  re¬ 
gulate  and  afeertain  the  degrees  of  fire  in  chemical  operations,  fo  as 
to  produce  the  effedts  required  in  every  cafe.  The  common  direc¬ 
tions  of  chemifts  about  this  matter  are  full  of  uncertainty  ;  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  degrees  of  heat,  or  fire,  meaning  no  pre- 
cife  degrees,  meafured  by  any  ftandard  :  how'ever,  according  to 
Boerhaave,  they  are  as  follow  : 

The  firft  degree  of  fire  is  that  by  w'hich  nature  performs  the  of¬ 
fice  of  vegetation  in  plants,  and  w'hereby  chemiftry  imitates  dr  does 
the  like  :  this  commences  from  the  higheft  degree  of  cold,  w'hich, 
in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  is  denoted  by  one,  and  ends  at  eighty 
degrees ;  fince  in  this  w'hole  interval  w:e  find  certain  plants  give  in¬ 
dications  of  life  and  growth.  This  heat  is  fuited  to  extradting 
of  the  native  fpirits  of  odoriferous  vegetables  with  oils  ;  as  that  of 
rofes,  jeffamin,  &c.  and  again,  to  making  the  more  curious  info- 
Iations,  &c. 

The  fecond  degree  of  fire  may  be  accounted  that  of  the  human 
body,  in  a  healthy  ftate.  This  degree  is  always  greater  than  that  of 
the  ambient  air,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  commence  at  the  40th  de¬ 
gree  of  the  thermometer,  and  end  about  the  94th.  Within  this 
compafs  animals  may  live  and  fubfift,  that  is,  if  their  juices  be  of 
any  degree  of  heat  within  thefe  bounds.  This  degree  is  adapted  to 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentations,  putrefadlion,  cxclufion  of  thp 
chick,  the  finer  digeftions,  the  making  of  tindtures  and  elixirs;  and 
the  adepts  have  ufed  it  for  the  firft  digeftion  of  their  mercury,  by 
carrying  the  including  veflel  conftantly  in  their  pocket. 

The  third  degree  o i fire  is  that  w'hich  extends  from  94  degrees  of 
the  thermometer  to  212,  at  which  laft  water  ufually  boils.  This 
degree  is  required  in  the  diftillation  of  Ample  and  compound  waters, 
the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  will  coagulate  or  confolidate 
the  ferum,  blood,  and  other  animal  juices,  andconfequently  cieftroy 
the  creatures.  ■>  " 
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1  he  fourth  degree  may  betaken  from  21 1  to  600  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  within  w'hich  latitude  quickfilver  or  oil  of  vitriol  boils,  dif- 
tils,  or  becomes  volatile.  This  degree  is  fuited  to  the  melting  of 
lead,  tin,  bifmuth,  &e.  and  the  fubliming  of  fal  ammoniac  and  ful- 
phur,  the  calcining  of  antimony,  &c. 

.  7  he  fifth  degree  is  that  w'herein  the  other  metals  melt,  and  which 
commences  from  600  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and  ends  w'here 
iron  is  held  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  In  this  degree  moll  bodies  are  de- 
ftroyed;  but  glafs,  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron,  remain  long  un¬ 
changed  ;  all  other  fixed  bodies  grow  red  hot  in  this  degree,  and  all 
the  unvitrifiable  ftones  are  calcined. 

"1  he  fixth  and  higheft  degree  of  fire,  hitherto  known,  is  that  of 
the  burning  lens,  or  concave,  by  M.  Villette,  Tfchirnhaufeii,  Buf- 
fon,  and  others.  1  he  focus  of  thefe  lenfes  will  even  volatilize 
what  is  called  the  metalline  or  mercurial  part  of  gold,  and  vitrify 
the  more  terreftrial.  •  See  the  article  Burning-Glass. 

Theyfmof  fand,  filings  of  iron,  and  afhes,  have  generally  their 
degrees  from  the  firft  to  the  third:  the  reverberatory  fire  has  it’s  de¬ 
grees  from  the  firft  to  the  fourth  :  the  ignis  rota  ferves  for  calcina¬ 
tions  and  fufions ;  and  a  veflel  may  receive  different  degrees  of  heat 
from  a  lighted  lamp  :  the  balneum  maria  and  balneum  vaporis  have 
alfo  their  degrees,  as  has  the  fire  of  fuppreflion  it’s  degrees  :  infola- 
tion  has  it’s  degrees  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  to  which 
the  fubftances  are  expofed  :  the  bath  of  horfe/s  dung  has  it’s  degrees, 
according  to  the  bulk  of  the  heap,  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  lodged : 
the  bath  of  grape-fkins  has  alfo  it  s  degrees  like  that  of  the  bath  of 
horfe’s-dung:  and  the  heat  of  quick-lime  has  alfo  it’s  degrees;  for 
according  as  wre  defire  it  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  we  expofe  it  to  powr- 
dcr  longer  or  fhorter  in  the  open  air  ;  and  w  hen  we  have  occafion 
for  all  it’s  heat,  we  ufe  it  as  quick  as  we  poffibly  can. 

Fire,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  the  fame  with  cautery. 

Fire,  St.  Anthony  s.  See  the  article  Erysipelas. 

Fire,  in  theology,  is  frequently  underftood  of  the  punifhmcnt 
of  the  wicked  after  death.  See  Hell. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  world  will  perifli  at  laft  by  fire.  See  Confla¬ 
gration. 

God  has  made  feveral  revelations  of  himfelf  under  the  appearance 
of  fire  ;  he  appeared  to  Mofes  under  the  form  of  a  fire  burning  in  a 
bufh ;  the  Holy  Ghoft  defeended  on  the  apoftles  in  tongues  of  fire; 
and  the  camp  of  the  Ifraclites  was  guided  and  condudtcd  in  the  night¬ 
time  by  a  pillar  of  fire. 

The  Pcrfians  adored  God  under  the  image  or  reprefentation  of 
fire,  bccaufe  it  is  fire  that  gives  motion  to  every  thing  in  nature. 
They  are  faid  to  have  in  that  empir  e  fires  ftill  fublifting,  which  have 
burnt  many  thoufand  years.  See  Fire  evertajling,  Gabres,  and 
Magi. 

7  he  Hebrew's  kept  up  the  holy  fire  in  the  temple.  This  holy  fire 
defeended  from  heaven,  firft  upon  the  altar  in  the  tabernacle  at  the 
confecration  of  Aaron  and  his  fons  to  the  priefthood,  Lev.  ix,  24, 
and  afterwards'it  defeended  anew  on  the  altar  in  the  temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  at  the  confecration  of  that  temple,  2  Chron.  vii.  1.  And 
there  it  was  conftantly  maintained  by  the  priefts  day  and  night, 
wdthout  fufferiog  it  ever  to  go  out ;  and  with  this  all  the  facrifices 
w'ere  offered  that  required  fire. 

The  Veftals  w'ere  appointed  exprefsly  to  keep  up  the  facred  fire  of 
the  Romans.  •  \ 

Vulcan  was  worfliipped  among  the  ancients,  and  particularly  the 
Egyptians,  as  the  inventor  of  fire  ;  and  Boerhaave  has  made  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  Vulcan  of  the  heathens  was  the  Tubal  Cain  of 
the  Hebrew's,  the  firft  w’ho  appears  to  have  known  the  ufe  of  fire , 
and  to  have  applied  it  in  the  fufion  of  metals,  and  other  preparations 
of  chemiftry. 

Fire,  in  the  manege.  To  give  the  fire  to  a  hprfe,  is,  to  apply 
the  firing-iron  red-hot  to  fome  preternatural  fwelling,  in  order  to 
difeufs  it,  which  is  oftentimes  done  by  clapping  the  firing-iron  upori 
the  fkin  wuthout  piercing  through. 

Fire,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  word  of  command  to  the  foldiers,  to 
difeharge  their  mufquets;  to  the  cavalry,  to  difeharge  their  carbines 
or  piftols ;  to  the  grenadiers,  to  fire  their  granadoes  ;  and  tk  the  gun-^ 
ners,  to  fire  the  guns. 

Fire,  running,  is  when  3  rank  of  men,  drawn  up,  fire  one  after 
another  ;  or,  w'hen  the  lines  of  any  army  are  draw'n  out  to  fire  on 
account  of  a  vidiory,  each  fquadron  or  batallion  takes  it  from  an¬ 
other,  from  the  right  of  the  firft  line  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to 
the  right  of  the  fecond  line. 

Fir  E-arm,  are  all  forts  of  arms  charged  wfith  pow'der  and  ball, 
as  cannon,  mufquets,  carbines,  piftols,  blundcrbuffes,  &c. 

FiRE-armw,  certain  deftrudtive  inftruments  ufed  by  privateers  to 
fet  fire  to  the  fails  of  the  enemy  ;  thev  are  ftiot  from  a  mulketoon, 
or  fw'ivel-gun ;  and  being  furnifhed  with  fprings  to  prevent  their 
going  entirely  through  the  fails:  a  match,  being  previoufiy  dipt  in 
lulphur  and  nitre,  is  wound  about  the  fhaft  of  the  arrow',  which  is 
iron,  and  this  match  catches  fire  upon  the  explofion,  andfets  fire  to 
the  fails. 

Fire -ball,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  eompofition  of  meal,  pow’der, 
fulphur,  falt-petre,  pitch,  &c.  about  the  bignefs  of  a  hand-grenade, 
coated  over  with  flax,  and  primed  with  a  flow  eompofition  of  a  fufee. 
This  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy’s  works  in  the  night-time,  to 
difeover  where  they  are ;  or  to  fire  houfes,  galleries,  or  blinds  of  the 
befiegers;  but  they  are  then  armed  with  fipikes  or  hooks  of  iro'n, 
that  they  may  not  roll  off",  but  flick  or  hang  where  they  are  defigned 
to  have  any  effedt. 

FiRE-bare,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a  beacon  or  tower,  by  the  fca- 
fide,  wherein  there  were  kept  continual  lights. 

FiRE-barrels,  ufed  in  jf/e-fhips,  ought  to  be  of  a  cylindric  form, 
as  belt  adapted  to  contain  the  feeds  with  W'hich  they  are  filled,  and 
more  convenient  for  flowing  them  between  the  troughs  in  the  fire- 
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room.  Their  inlide  diameters  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  21  inches, 
and  30  inches  are  fufficient  for  their  length. 

Fire,  bon,  not  ufed  among  the  ancients  on  occafion  of  public 
rejoicings,  but  ferved  only  to  burn,  the  victims  of  the  incenfe,  and 
give  light  for  performing  the  ceremonies  at  facrifices  in  the  night¬ 
time. 

Fire  -bote,  is  fuel  or  firing  for  necclTary  ufc,  allowed  to  tenants 
out  of  the  lands  granted  to  them. 

Fire-ojcL.  Churchwardens  in  London,  and  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks  at  proper  diltanccs  in  ftreets,  and  keep 
a  large  engine  and  hand-engine  for  cxtinguifhing/tt’,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  10/.  And  on  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire,  all  the  confta- 
bles  and  beadles  fiiall  repair  to  the  place  wdth  their  Haves,  and  be 
a  HI  fling  in  putting  out  the  fame,  and  caufing  people  to  work,  &c. 

Fire  -caters,  mountebanks  fo  called.  Such  was  our  countryman 
Richardfon,  whofe  fecret  (as  related  in  the  Journ.  des  Sgav.  1680.) 
confided  in  a  pure  fpirit  offulphur,  wherewith  he  rubbed  Ids  hands, 
and  the  parts  that  w'ere  to  touch  the  fire,  which,  burning  andcau- 
tcrifing  the  epidermis,  hardened  the  fkin,  and  enabled  it  to  refill. 
Amb.  Pare  allures  us,  that  after  wafliing  the  hands  in  urine,  and 
with  unguentum  aureurn,  one  may  fafelv  walh  them  in  melted  lead; 
and  that,  by  wafliing  his  hands  in.  the  juice  of  onions,  he  could 
bear  a  hot  fnovel  on  them  while  it  melted  lead. 

Fire,  everlajiing ,  in  pagan  theology,  a  kind  of  reputed  fire  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Gabres  in  Perlia :  this  perpetual  fire  rifes  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  peninfula  of  Abfcheron,  about  20  miles  from  Baku, 
and  three  from  the  Calpian  fhore.  The  ground  is  rocky,  over  which 
is  a  fhallow  covering  of  earth.  If  a  little  of  the  furtace  be  feraped 
off,  and  fite  be  appiicd  to  the  hollow,  it  catches  flame  immediately, 
and  burns  without  intermilfion,  and  almofl  without  confumption  ; 
nor  is  it  ever  extinguiihed,  unlefs  fume  cold  earth  be  thrown  over 
it.  This  fire  is  worlhipped,  and  is  faid  to  have  burnt  many  thou- 
f.ind  years.  1  he  flame  yielded  by  this  fire  has  neither  fmoke  nor 
fmell.  1  his  facred  and  adored  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than 
an  inflammable  vapour,  which  iflues  in  great  quantity  out  of  the 
ground  in  this  place,  and  is  fupplied  by  the  naphtha  with  which 
the  adjacent  country  abounds. 

Fire,  extinguijfting  of.  Mr.  Hartley  made  feveral  trials  in  the 
years  1775  and  1776,  in  order  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  a  method 
which  he  had  invented  for  reftraining  the  fpread  of  fire  in  buildings. 
For  this  purpofe  thin  iron  plates  are  well  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the 
joifts,  &c.  the  edges  of  the  fidcs  and  ends  being  lapped  over,  folded 
together,  and  hammered  dole.  Partitions,  flairs,  and  floors,  may 
be  defended  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  plates  applied  to  one  fide  have 
been  found  lufficient.  The  plates  are  fo  thin  as  not  to  prevent  the 
floor  from  being  nailed  in  the  joifls  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this 
preventative  were  not  ufed  :  they  are  kept  from  ruft  by  being  painted 
or  varnifhed  with  oil  and  turpentine.  The  expence  of  this  addition, 
when  extended  through  a  whole  building,  is  eftimated  at  about  five 
per  cent.  Mr.  Hartley  has  a  patent  for  this  invention,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  has  voted  a  fum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  expences  of 
his  numerous  experiments.  The  fame  prefervati  ve  may  alfo  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  fhips,  furniture,  &c. 

Fire  -flies,  in  the  hiftory  of  infeds.  There  are  two  fpecies  of 
tjiem  in  Guiana,  the  largefl  is  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  having  a 
very  large  head  conneded  with  the  body  by  a  joint  of  a  particular 
ftrudure,  with  which  it  fometimes  makes  a  loud  knock,  efpecially 
when  laid  on  it’s  back.  This  fly  has  two  feelers  or  horns,  two 
wings,  and  fix  legs  Under  it’s  belly  is  a  circular  patch,  which, 
in  the  dark,  fhines  like  a  candle.  1  he  other  kind  are  about  half 
as  large  as  the  former,  and  their  light  proceeds  from  under  their 
wings,  and  is  feen  only  when  they  are  elevated*  like  fparks  of  fire, 
appearing  and  difappearing  every  fecund.  They  are  never  feen  in 
the  day,  but  the  air  is  full  of  them  at  night. 

Fire -/«•£,  or  fufee,  afmallgun  which  fires  w  ith  a  flint  and  fieel. 
It  is  diftinguilhed  from  an  old  mufquet  or  match-lock  which  w'as 
fired  with  a  match.  Theyfrv-lock  is  now  in  common  ufe  with  the 
European  nations,  and  carried  by  the  foot-foldicrs.  It  is  three  feet 
eight  inches  in  the  barrel  ;  and,  including  the  ltock,  four  feet  eight 
inches,  and  carries  a  leaden  bullet,  of  which  29  make  2  lb.  It’s 
diameter  is  the  fifty-five  hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  one  and  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  fhot.  Fire-locks  were  made  ufe  of 
in  1690,  when  match-locks  were  difufed. 

^  Fire -mafier ,  in  our  train  of  artillery,  is  an  officer  w’ho  gives  the 
directions,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  all  theeom- 
pofitions  of  fire- w'orks,  whether  for  fervice  in  war,  or  for  re¬ 
joicings  and  recreations.  His  orders  are  given  to  the  yfo-w'orkers 
and  bombardiers,  who  are  obliged  to  execute  them.  He  has  a 
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Fire -phikfopbers,  a  fanatical  fed  of  philofophers  who  appeared 
tow  ards  the  ciofe  of  the  lixteenth  century,  and  made  a  figure  in  al- 
mofi  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  diftinguifliing  tenet  from 
which  they  derived  this  appellation,  was,  that  the  intimate  effences 
o  natural  things  were  only  to  be  known  by  the  trying  efforts  offire, 
irected  in  a  chemical  procefs.  They  w’ere  alfo  called  Theofopbjls 
rom  their  declaring  againft  human  reafon  as  a  dangerous  and  de- 
ceit  ul  guide,  reprclenting  a  divine  and  fupernatural  illumination  as 
pCOn  y.nieans°f  arriving  at  truth :  they  were  likewife  denominated 
uruceijijh,  from  the  name  of  Paracelfus,  the^minent  phyfician  and 
c  era  1  it,  who  wras  the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  this  extraordi- 

rTlu  v  was  patronized  in  England  by  Mr.  Robert  Flood  or 
ludd,  who  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  the  philofophy  ofParacelfus  in 
a  great  number  of  treatifes ;  in  France  it  was  zealoufly  propagated 
y  ivier,  in  Denmark,  by  Severinus;  in  Germany,  by  Kunrqth, 
an  eminent  phyfician  of  Drefden;  and  in  other  countries  by  warm 
and  fuccefsf  ul  votaries,  who  aifumed  a  ftrikingair  of  piety  and  de¬ 
votion,  and  propofed  to  theinfelves  no  other  end  than  tire  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  reiteration  of  peace  and  concord 


in  a  divided  church ;  accordingly  thev  were  joined  by  feveral  perfons 
eminent  for  their  piety,  and  difiinguifhed  by  their  zeal  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  true  religion.  One  of  the  molt  celebrated  of  thefe 
was  Daniel  Hoffman,  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Heimfiadt,  wrho,  availing  himfelfof  fome  dnguarded  palfages  in 
the  writings  of  Luther,  extravagantly  maintained*  that  philofophy 
was  the  mortal  enemy  of  religion  ;  that  truth  was  divifible  into 
tw’o  branches,  the  philofophicai  and  theological  ;  and  that  what  was 
true  in  philofophy  w'as  falfe  in  theology.  Hoffman  w'as  afterw  ards 
obliged,  bv  the  interpofition  of  Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
toretrad  his  invedives  againft  philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge  in 
the  moft  open  manner  the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy 
with  tfue  and  genuine  theology. 

Fir v. -places,  are  contrivances  for  communicating  heat  to  rooms* 
and  alfo  for  anfwering  various  dotiqeftic  purpoles,  as  well  as  thofe 
trf art  and  manufadure. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin,  having  recounted  the  inconvenien- 
cies  and  advantages  of  fire-places  in  common  ufe*  propofes  a  new 
Contrivance  for  this  purpofe,  called  the  Penfylvania  fire-place,  1. 
This  machine  confifts  of  a  bottom-plate  or  hearth-piece  (fee  Plate 
1 5,  fig.  11,)  with  a  rifing  moulding  before  for  a  fender,  tw'o  perfo¬ 
rated  ears  F,  G,  for  receiving  two  ferew- rods ;  a  long  air-hole  ua , 
through  which  the  outward  air  patfes  into  an  air-box,  and  three 
fmoke-holes,  reprefented  by  dark  fquares  in  BC,  through  w'hich  the 
fmoke  defeends  and  paffes  away ;  befides  double  ledges  for  receiving 
betw  ecn  them  the  lower  edges  of  the  other  plates.  2.  A  back  plate 
wfithout  holes,  and  furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  ledges  to  receive,  3.  The 
two  fide-plates,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  ledges  to  receive  the  fide- 
edges  of  the  front-plate,  with  a  fhoulder  on  which  it  refts ;  tw'o  pair 
of  ledges  to  receive  the  fide-edges  of  the  twro  middle  plates  w'hich 
form  the  air-box,  and  an  oblongair-holenear  the  top,  through  which 
the  air  w'armed  in  the  box  is  difeharged  into  the  room,  and  a  wing 
or  bracket,  as  FI,  and  a  fmall  hole,  as  R,  for  the  axis  of  the  regifter 
to  turn  in.  See  fig.  12,  w'hich  reprefents  one  of  thefe  plates.  4. 
An  air-box  compofed  of  the  two  miadleplatcs  DE  and  FG,  fig.  13, 
and  14.  The  firft  has  five  thin  ledges  or  partitions  caft  on  it,  the 
edges  of  which  are  received  intofo  many  pair  of  ledges  caft  in  the 
other  :  the  tops  of  all  the  cavities  formed  by  thefe  thin  deep  ledges 
are  alfo  covered  by  a  ledge  of  the  fame  form  and  depth  caft  with 
them  ;  fo  that  when  the  plates  are  put  together,  and  the  joints  luted, 
there  is  no  communication  between  the  air-box  and  the  fmoke.  In 
the  winding  palfages  of  this  box,  frefhair  is  warmed'as  it  palfesinto 
the  room.  5.  A  front  plate,  which  is  arched  on  the  under  fide,  and 
ornamented  with  foliages,  &c.  6.  Atop  plate,  with  a  pair  of  ears 

M,  N,  (Jig.  15,)  anfwerable  to  thofe  in  the  bottom  plate,  and  per¬ 
forated  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  has  alfo  a  pair  of  ledges  running 
round  the  under  fide  to  receive  the  top  edges  of  the  front,  back  and 
fide  plates.  The  air-box  does  not  reach  up  to  the  top  plate  by  22. 
inches. 

All  thefe  plates  are  of  caft  iron  ;  and  when  they  are  all  in  their 
proper  places,  they  are  bound  firmly  together  by  a  pair  of  flendef 
rods  of  wrought  iron  with  ferews,  and  the  machine  appears  as  in 
fig.  10.  There  are  alfo  two  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron,  viz.  7. 
The  fhutter  which  is  offuch  a  length  and  breadth  as  to  ciofe  well 
the  opening  of  the  fire-place,  and  fervingto  blow  Up  the  fire,  and  to 
fecure  it  in  the  night.  It  is  raifed  or  dcprelfed  by  means  of  two 
brafs  knobs,  and  Aides  in  a  groove  left  between  the  foremoft  ledge 
of  the  fide  plates  and  the  face  of  the  front  plate.  8.  The  regifter, 
which  is  placed  between  the  back  plate  and  air-box,  and  furnifhed 
w  ith  a  key  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  turned  on  it’s  axis,  and  made  to  lie  in 
any  pofition  between  level  and  upright.  The  operation  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  method  of  fixing  it,  may  be  underftood  by  obferving 
the  profile  of  the  chimney  and  fire-places  in  fig.  16.  M  is  the 
mantle-piece  or  breaft  of  the  chimney ;  C  the  funnel;  B  the  falfe 
back,  made  of  brick-work  in  the  chimney,  four  inches  or  more 
from  the  true  back,  from  the  top  of  which  a  doling  is  to  be  madq 
over  to  the  breaft  of  the  chimney,  that  no  air  may  pafs  into  the 
chimney,  except  that  which  goes  under  the  falfe  back,  and  up  behind 
it ;  E  the  true  back  of  the  chimney;  T  the  top  of  the  fire-place;  F 
the  front  of  it ;  A  the  place  where  the  fire  is  made  ;  D  the  air-box; 
K  the  hole  in  the  fide  plate,  through  which  the  warmed  air  is  dif¬ 
eharged  out  of  the  air-box  into  the  room;  H  the  hollow’,  formed 
by  removing  fome  bricks  from  the  hearth  under  the  bottom  plate 
filled  w'ith  frefhair,  entering  at  the  paifage  I,  and  afeending  into 
the  air-box  through  the  air-hole  in  the  bottom  plate  near  G,  the 
partition  in  the  hollow,  defigned  to  keep  the  air  and  fmoke  apart; 
P  the  paifage  under  the  falfe  back,  and  part  of  the  hearth  for  the 
fmoke  ;  and  the  arrow's  in  the  figure  fhew  the  courfc  of  the  fmoke. 
The  fire  being  made  at  A,  the  flame  and  fmoke  will  afeend,  ftrike 
the  topT,  and  give  it  a  conliderable  heat ;  the  fmoke  will  turnover 
the  air-box,  and  defeend  between  it  and  the  back  plate  to  the  holes 
near  G  in  the  bottom  plate,  heating  in  it’s  paifage  all  the  plates  of 
the  machine;  it  will  then  proceed  under  and  behind  the  falfe  back, 
and  rife  into  the  chimney.  The  air  of  the  room  contiguous  to  the 
feveral  plates,  and  w’armed  by  them,  becomes  fpecifically  lighter 
than  the  other  air  in  the  room,  and  is  obliged  to  rife ;  but,  being 
prevented  by  the  clolure  over  the  fire-place  from  going  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  is  forced  out  into  the  room,  and  riling  by  the  mantle- piece  to 
the  cieling,  is  again  driven  dowui  gradually  by  the  fleam  of  newly- 
warmed  air  that  follows;  and  thus  the  whole  room  becomes  in  a 
little  time  equally  warmed.  The  air,  alfo  warmed  under  the  bot¬ 
tom  plate  and  in  the  air-box,  rifes  and  comes  out  of Fhe  holes  in  the 
fide-plates,  and  thus  warming  and  continually  changing  tlye  air  of 
the  room.  In  the  clofing  of  the  chimney  a  lquare  opening  for  a 
trap-door  Ihould  be  left  open  for  the  fweeper  to  go  up ;  the  door  may 
be  made  of  Hate  or  tin,  and  fo  placed,  that  by  turning  up  againft 
the  back  of  the  chimney,  when  open,  it  doles  the  vacancy  behind  the 
falfe  back,  and  llioots  the  foot  that  falls  in  fvveeping  out  upon  the 
\ .  ,  hearth. 
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hearth.  It  will  alfo  be  convenient  to  have  a  fmall  hole  about  fi.ve 
or  fix  inches  fquare,  cut  near  the  cieling  through  into  the  funnel, 
and  provided  with  a  (hutter,  by  occafionally  opening  which,  the 
heated  air  of  the  room  and  fmoke  of  tobacco,  & c.  may  be  carried 
off  without  incommoding  the  company. 

FiRE-pots ,  in  the  military  art,  are  fmall  earthen  pots  into  which 
is  put  a  grenade,  filled  with  fine  powder  till  the  grenade  be  covered  ; 
and  then  the  pot  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  two 
pieces  of  match  laid  acrofs  and  lighted.  This  pot  being  thrown 
where  it  is  defigned  to  do  execution,  breaks  and  fires  the  powder, 
and  thereby  fires  the  powder  in  the  grenade,  which  ought  to  have 
no  fuze,  that  it’s  operation  may  be  the  quicker. 

Fire,  rafant,  is  a  fire  from  the  artillerv  and  fmall  arms,dire£tcd 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  to  thofe  parts  of  the  works  of  a 
place  that  are  defended. 

FiAK-Jhips,  in  the  navy,  veflels  charged  with  combuftiblc  mate¬ 
rials  or  artificial  fire-works  ;  which  having  the  wind  of  an  enemy’s 
{hip,  grapple  her,  and  fet  her  on  fire. 

Some  Englifh  veflels,  filled  with  combuftiblc  matter,  and  fent 
among  theSpanifii  fhips  compofing  the  Invincible  Armada  in  11788, 
are  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  terrible  invention  of fire-jhips.  How¬ 
ever,  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  Rhodians  had  invented  a  kind  of 
jf/r-lhips  which  were  ufed  in  junction  with  the  Ronian  fleet  in  their 
engagement  with  the  Syrians  in  the  year  before  Chrift  190:  caul¬ 
drons  of  combuftible  and  burning  materials  were  hung  out  at  their 
prow9,  fo  that  none  of  the  enemy’s  fhips  durft  approach  them  : 
thefe  fell  on  the  enemies  gallies,  ftruck  their  beaks  into  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fet  them  on  fire. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  conltrudlion  of  a  modern  fire- 
fhip,  except  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fire  is  infiantly  conveyed 
from  one  part  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  the  enemy:  for  this 
purpofe  the  fire  room,  in  which  the  combufiibles  are  inclofed,  is 
built  between  decks,  and  extends  from  the  bulk-head  at  the. forc- 
daftle,  to  a  bulk-head  raifed  behind  the  main  mall.  The  train  in¬ 
clofed  in  this  apartment  is  contained  in  a  number  of  wooden  troughs 
which  infrerfect  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  fhip’s  length, 
being  fupport^d  at  proper  diftances  by  crofs-pieces  and  ftanchions. 

The  ftores  for  a  fire- fhip  of  150  tons  are  8  fire  -barrels,  12  iron- 
Chambers,  ,34- priming  compofition  barrels,  i  QxsiCK-match  bar¬ 
rel,  30  dipped  curtails,  i5olcng  reeds  Angle  dipped,  75fhort 
reeds  Angle  dipped,  75  fliort  reeds  double  dipped,  209  bavins  Angle 
dipped,  and  24  port  -fires. 

The  quantity  of  compofition  for  preparing  the  ftores  of  a  fire- 
fliip  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


petre  fulph. 

corn  pow.  pitch,  rofin. 

tallow,  tar. 

oil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

pts. 

For  8  barrels  — 

O 

O 

960 

0 

0 

CO 

80 

0 

0 

For  3^  ditto  priming  com-  ) 
pofition,  —  —  y 

'For  the  curtains,  bavins,  S 
and  reeds  for  the  IhipT 
and  fulphur  for  faltingr" 

‘75 

140 

35° 

0  21 

350  *75 

O  O 

0 

25 

1 1 

O 

200 

O 

0 

them  -  ) 

Total, 

I7S 

34° 

131° 

830  196 

130 

25 

1 1 

For  reeds  for  the  barrels,  160  lb,  being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of 
the  laft  article. 

FiRZ-Jione,  isacoarfe,  harfli,  dufty  Free-/?cw,  of  a  moderately 
compadt  texture,  of  a  pale  greyifh  colour,  nearly  white,  with  a 
very  flight  greenifti  tinge.  It  is  alfo  called  Rygate-fione,  from  the 
place  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought;  it  bears  the  fire,  and  it  is  much 
ufed  for  chimneys,  hearths,  ovens,  ftoves,  &c. 

It  does  . not  bear  the  weather,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  building. 

Fire  water,  a  name  given  to  alkaheft.  See  Ignis  aqua. 

Fire,  wild,  a  kind  of  artificial  or  fadftitious/nr,  which  burns 
even  under  water,  and  that  witfy  greater  violence  than  out  of  it.  It 
is  compofed  of  fulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  and  bitumen ;  and 
is  only  extinguifhable  by  vinegar  mixed  with  fand  and  urine,  or  by 
covering  it  with  raw  hides.  ■  It’s  motion  or  tendency  is  faid  to  be 
contrary  to  that  of  natural  fire,  and  it  always  follows  the  diredfion  in 
whichitisthrown,  whether  it  be  downwards, fideways,  or  otherwife. 

Several  arc  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  uied 
this  fire  in  their  engagements  at  fea  :  whether  or  not  that  was  the 
cafe,  it  was  applied  againft  the  Saracens  in  a  fea-fight  commanded 
by  Conftantine  Pogonates,  in  the  Hellefpont,  and  with  fuch  effedf, 
that  he  burnt  the  whole  fleet  therewith,  wherein  there  were  thirty 
thoufand  men. 

Conftantine’s  fucceffors  ufed  it  on  divers  occafions,  with  equal 
advantage,  ashimfelf;  and  what  is  remarkable  enough  is,  that 
they  were  fo  happy  as  to  keep  the  fecret  of  the  compofition  tothem- 
felves  ;  fo  that  no  other  nation  knew  it  in  the  year  960. 

Fire -works,  or  artificial  Fires,  are  preparations  made  of  gun¬ 
powder,  fulphur,  and  other  inflammable  and  combuftible  ingre¬ 
dients,  ufed  onoccafion  of  public  rejoicings,  and  other  folemnities. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  rockets,  serpents,  stars,  bombs, 
garlands,  letters,  and  other  devices. 

Fire -workers  are  fubordinate  officers  to  the  fire-mafiers ,  who 
command  the  bombardiers,  and  are  fecond  lieutenants  to  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery. 

FIRING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  difeharge  of  the  fire-arms. 

Firing  by  platoons,  is  a  method  a'dopted,  in  order  to  keep  a  con- 
ftant  fire.  There  are  three  different  ways  of  platoon-firing;  viz. 
Handing,  advancing,  and  retreating:  but,  previous  to  every  kind  of 
firing,  each  regiment  or  battalion  muff  be  told  off  in  grand  divifions, 
fubdivilions  and  platoons,  exclufively  of  the  grenadiers,  which 
form  two  fubdivifions,  or  four  platoons  of  themfelves.  In  firing 
Handing,  either  by  divifions  or  platoons,  the  firft  fire  is  from  the 
diviiionor  platoon  on  the  right;  the  fecond  fire  from  the  left;  the 
third  from  the  right  again;  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  the  firing 
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comes  to  the  center  platoon,  which  is  generally  called  the  cohur 
platoon,  and  does  not  fire,  remaining  as  a  refeue  for  the  colours. 
firing  advancing  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner,  with  this  addi¬ 
tion,  that  before  either  divilion  or  platoon  fires,  it  advances  three  - 
paces  forward.  Firing  retreating  varies  from  either  of  the  former 
methods;  for,  before  either  divilion  or  platoon  fires,  if  they  are 
marching  from  the  enemy,  it  mull  go  to  the  right  about,  and,  after 
firing,  to  the  left  about  again,  and  continue  the  retreat  as  How  and 
orderly  as  pofiible. 

In  hedge  firing,  the  men  are  drawn  up  twro  deep,  and  in  that 
order  both  ranks  are  to  fire  {landing.  Oblique  firing  is  either  to  be 
right  or  left,  or  from  the  right  and  left  to  the  center,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  object.  The  Pruffian  method  is,  if  they  are  to 
level  to  the  right,  the  rear  ranks  of  every  platoon  make  two  quick 
but  fmall  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each  foldier  turns  one- 
eighth  of  a  circle,  and  viceverfa. 

Firing-z>ot,  in  farriery,  an  inftrument  not  unlike  the  blade  of 
a  k’nife  ;  which  being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a  horfe’s  loins, 
or  other  places  Handing  in  neeffotit,  as  in  preternatural  fwelhngs, 
farcy-knots,  &c.  in  order  to  difcufs  them.  Sometimes  this  is  June 
for  wrenches  of  the  pafterns. 

FIRKIN,  an  Englifh  meafure  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid,  being 
the  fourth  part  of  the  barrel :  it  contains  eight  gallons  of  ale,  foapj 
or  herrings;  and  nine  gallons  of  beer.  See  Me  asu  re  and  Barrel. 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland.  The  ozt-firlot con¬ 
tains  2ii  pints  of  that  country;  the  wheat-/r/c/ contains  about 
22ii  cubical  inches;  and  the  barley -/rh/ 31  ftandard  pints.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  Scotch  whezt-firht  exceeds  the  Engiilh  buffiel  by 
33  cubical  inches.  See  the  article  Measure. 

FIRMAMENT,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  tire  eighth  fphere  or 
heaven,  with  regard  to  thofe  of  the  feven  planets  which  itfurrounds. 
Befidcs  the  diurnal  motion,  according  to  Ptolemy,  given  it  by  the 
primum  mobile,  from  eaft  fo  weft  round  the  poles  of  the  equator, 
it  has  an  oppofite  motion  to  this,  from  weft  to  eaft  upon  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic,  called  the  fccondary  motion  :  by  this  the  fixed  liars  ad¬ 
vance,  according  to  the  order  of  theligns,  about  one  degree  in  70 
or  72  years.  More  properly  the  firmament  is  that  fpace  expanded 
above  us  in  the  heavens. 

The  w’ord  is  Latin,  firmamentum,  and  derived  from firmus,  fure, 
or  ftedfaft. 

In  divers  places  of  Scripture  the  word  firmament  is  ufed  for  the 
middle  region  of  the  air.  lylany  of  the  ancients  allowed,  with  the 
moderns,  that  the  firmament  is  a  fluid  matter;  though  they,  who 
gave  it  the  denomination  of  firmament,  mull  have  taken  it  for  a 
lolid  one. 

FIRMAN,  is  a  paflport  or  permit  granted  by  the  Great  Mogul 
to  foreign  veflels,  to  trade  within  the  territories  of  hisj  jrifdidtior, 

FIRMNESS,  firmitas ,  denotes  the  confiftence  of  a  body,  or  that 
ftate  wherein  it’s  fenfible  parts  cohere  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
motion  of  one  part  induces  a  motion  of  the  reft. 

Many  of  the  Cartefians,  and  others,  hold  firmne/s  to  confift  in 
the  mere  quiet  of  the  particles  of  the  body,  and  their  mutual  im¬ 
mediate  contadl ;  urging,  that  a  feparation  of  parts  can  only  arife 
from  fome  matter  interpofed  between  them,  w'hich  is  excluded  by 
the  notion  of  contiguity. 

But  the  infufficiency  of  this  hypothefis  is  evident:  for  mere  Am¬ 
ple  reft  has  no  force,  either  to  adf  or  refill: ;  and  confequently  tw'O 
particles  only  joined  by  reft  and  contiguity*  would  never  cohere  fo 
as  that  the  motion  of  the  one  fhould  induce  the  motion  of  the  other. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  cafe  of  tw'O  grains  of  fand,  which,  however 
contiguous,  and  at  reft,  will  never  conflitute  a  firm  coherent  body. 

The  firmnejs  of  bodies,  then,  depends  on  the  connexion  or  cohe- 
fion  of  their  particles.  Now,  the  caufe  of  cohefion.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  and  his  followers,  hold  to  be  an  attractive  force,  inherent  in 
bodies,  which  bind  the  fmall  particles  thereof  together ;  exerting 
itfelf  only  at,  or  extremely  near,  the  points  of  contaH,  and  vanilh- 
ing  at  greater  diftances. 

FIRST-/nh/r,  primitive,  among  the  Hebrew's,  w-ere  oblations  of 
part  of  the  fruit  of  the  harveft,  offered  toGod  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  fovereign  dominion.  The  firft  of  thefe  fruits  was  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  w'hole  nation,  being  either  two  loafs  of  bread,  or  a 
fheaf  of  barley  which  was  threfhed  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
Every  private  perfon  w'as  alfo  obliged  to  bring  his  firjl  fruits  to  the 
temple,  and  thofe  conllfted  of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots, 
olives,  and  dates.  They  were  carried  in  proceffion  by  a  company 
of  tw’enty-four  perfons,  preceded  by  an  ox,  appointed  for  faerifiee, 
his  horns  gilded  and  crowned  with  olives. 

First  fruits,  in  the  church  of  England,  are  the  p?ofits-of  every 
fpiritual  benefice  for  the  firft  year,  according  to  the  valuation  there¬ 
of  in  the  king’s  books.  The  firjl-fruits  office  is  kept  in  theTemple, 
under  the  direction  of  a  remembrancer,  receiver,  and  comptroller, 
and  their  deputies  and  clerks. 

F1RUZINUS  color;  it  appears  to  be  the  aerinus  color  of  the 
ancients,  or  what  we  call  Jky- color,  or  a  fine  blue ;  fuch  As  the  colour 
of  the  fineft  fapphires. 

F1SANELLE,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the  Venetians 
to  a  water-fowl  of  the  colymbus  kind,  called  by  authors  the  colym- 
bus  major,  or  great  diver.  It’s  general  weight  is  about  a  pound, 
it’s  beak  is  tw'O  fingers  breadth  long,  and  all  it’s  feathers  are  downy, 
foft,  and  very  thick  fet  together;  it’s  head  and  neck  are  brown,  and 
it’s  back  is  blackifh;  it’t  tides  and  belly  biowm,  and  it’s  breaft  of  a 
filver  white;  it  has  no  tail,  and  it’s  wing-feathers  are  black  arid 
white  ;  it’s  feet  are  webbed,  but  the  toes  are  all  widened  by  mem¬ 
branes. 

FISC,  Fiscus,  in  the  civil  law,  the  treafury  of  a  prince,  or 
ftate ;  or  that  to  which  all  things  due  to  the  public  do  fall. 

FISCAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  pecuniary  intereft  of  thrf' 
king,  the  public,  or  a  private  perfon. 

The 
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The  emperor  Adrian  eredled  the  office  of  fifcal  advocate  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

F1SCHERLIN,  a  fmall  fpccies  of  the  larus  or  gull,  called  in 
Engiiffi  the  lelTer  fea-fwallow.  It  is  iinaller  than  the  common 
black-bird.  It's  bill  is  yellow,  tipt  with  black,  it’s  forehead  and 
cheeks  white;  from  the  eye  to  the  bill  is  a  black  line.  It’s  wings 


are  long  and  grey,  it’s  feet  ffiort  and  yellow,  it’s  bread  and  belly 


are  white,  and  of  an  exquifite  glofs,  the  crown  of  it’s  head  black, 
and  it’s  back  grey. 

FISGUM,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  fiffi  commonly  called 


mifgum. 


A  Treatise 


on 


FISHES. 


FISH,  or  Fishes,  in  natural  hiltory  make  the  fourth  clafs  of 
animals,  including  four  orders,  viz.  apodes ,  jugulares,  thoracica,  and 
abdominales,  which  comprehend  forty-feven  genera,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  fpccies,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  ;  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  they  have  either  a  naked  or  fcaly  body,  that  they  have  no  feet, 
and  always  have  fins. 


Some  authors  fubdivide  this  clafs  into  five  feries 


viz. 


-  - - 7  ’ 

Fhe  plagiuri  or  cetaceous  fijhes ,  comprehending  thofe  which 
have  the  tail  not  perpendicular,  like  all  other  fijhes,  but  placed  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  or  parallel  to  the  horizon.  2.  Chondroptery- 
gious  fijhes,  comprehending  thofe  with  perpendicular  tails,  and  the 
rays  ot  the  fins  not  bony,  but  cartilaginous.  3.  Branchioftegious 
fifhes,  or  thofe  which  have  perpendicular  tails,  the  rays  of  the  fins 
bony,  and  the  branchia  or  gills  not  officulatcd.  4.  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fijhes,  or  thofe  with  perpendicular  tails,  and  the  rays  of  tile 
fins  bony,  and  prickly  at  the  ends.  5.  Malaeopterygious  fijhes,  or 
fuch  as  have  perpendicular  tails,  with  the  rays  bony,  but  not 
prickly  at  their  ends. 

Fijhes  are  alfo  diitinguifhed,  from  the  place  where  they  are  found, 
into  fea -fijh,  river -fijh,  and  lake  or  pond -fifh.  Others  divide  them 
into  cetaceous,  cartilaginous,  and  fpinofe.  The  cetaceous,  orwffiale 
kind,  called  hcllua  marina,  have  lungs,  and  breathe  like  quadru¬ 
peds,  they  copulate  alfo  like  them,  and  conceive  and  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  which  they  fuckle  with  their  milk.  Thc& carti¬ 
laginous  kind  are  produced  from  large  eggs  like  birds,  wffiich  are 
excluded  the  womb  alfo  like  thofe  of  birds.  The  fpinofe  kind  are 
alfo  oviparous,  but  their  eggs  are  fmaller,  and  have  fpines  up  and 
down  to  their  fkffi,  to  ftrengthen  it. 

The  ftruClure  of  fijhes  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  element  in 
which  they  live  i  their  fins,  tails,  gills,  nir-bladdcr,  eyes,  figure,  &c. 
are  all  fuch  as  bell  fuit  their  circumftances.  See  Fin,  Tail,  &c." 

Th’e  coming  of  certain  kinds  of  fijh  in  ffioals  and  infinite  multi¬ 
tudes,  to  certain  coafts  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  a  thing  of 
great  advantage  to  mankind,  as  it  gives  opportunities  of  taking  them 
with  great eale,  and  in  vaft  quantities;  but  the  reafon  of  thefe  pe¬ 
riodical  returns  of  the  feveral  kinds  does  not  feem  much  underftood, 
though  a  little  obfervation  would  probably  clear  it  up.  There  is  a 
fmall  infedl  common  in  many  feas,  but  peculiarly  plentiful  on  the 
coafts  of  Normandy  in  the  months  of  June,  J  uly,  andAuguft. 
This  is  well  deferibed  by  Rondeletius,  under  the  name  of  the  fea- 
eaterpillar  ;  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  fo  frequent  in  the  place 
betore  mentioned,  that  the  whole  furface  of  the  water  is  covered 
w  ith  it  as  wffih  a  Icuin.  1  his  is  the  feafon  of  the  year  wffien  the 
herrings  come  alfo  in  fuch  prodigious  Ihoals  to  thefe  coafts.  The 
fiffiermen  complain  much  of  thefe  nafty  vermin,  which  difturb  their 
fifheries ;  but  they  do  not  confider  that  it  is  to  thefe  alone  that  their 
filheries  are  owing;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  herrings  feed  on  thefe 
creatures  greedily,  by  the  vaft  quantity  found  in  all  their  ftomachs ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  nay  fcarcely  'to  be  doubted,  that  the  reafon 
of  thofe  fijh  coming  up  in  fuch  numbers  is  to  feed  on  them  ;  pro¬ 
bably  if  obfervation  is  made,  the  fame  would  be  found  to  be  the 
cafe  in  all  the  other  places  where  the  herrings  come  in  the  fame  fort 
of  plenty.  The  mackrel  come  down  in  the  fame  numbers  regularly 
at  certain  times  ot  the  year,  and  for  the  fame  fort  of  reafon.  This 
fijh  is  an  herb-eater,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  that  fea-plant  called 
by  naturalifts  the  narrow'-leaved  purple  palmated  fea-wrack  ;  this 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  coafts  of  England,  and  many  other 
places,  and  is  in  it’s  greateft  perfe&ion  in  the  beginning  of  the  fum- 
mer,  though  fometimes  later  than  others,  according  to  the  feverity 
or  mildnefs  of  the  winter.  The  whole  occafion  of  thefe  fijh  coming 
.  in  fuch  quantities  is,  to  feed  on  this  plant;  and  thofe  who  w'ould 
attend  to  it’s  growing  up,  would  know  when  to  expedt  the  mackrel 
better  than  thofe  w  ho  liften  for  thunder  for  the  fignal  of  them. 

Fish  black,  of  Aleppo,  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Rulfel  as  refemblin^, 
in  it  s  Ihape,  the  silurus  Rondeletii ,  andlike  it  having  no  feales. 
I  he  head  and  back  arc  black  ;  the  lateral  line  runs  quite  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  on  the  middle  of  the  fide ;  below'  which  to  the  belly 
the  colour  generally  changes  to  a  dark  purple.  The  under  part  of 
the  head  is  alfo  of  the  fame  colour.  Fhe  head  is  flat,  and  about 
five  inches  long  ;  the  body  is  round,  and  near  the  tail  becomes  flat, 
lhe  fielh  is  red  like  beef,  and  of  a  rank  tafte,  and  efteemed  un- 
wholciome,  though  tor  want  of  better  much  ufed. 

ish,  with  regard  to  commerce,  is  diftinguithed  into  dry ,  pickled , 
green,  and  red.  J  r 

1  *bat  which  isfalted  and  dried  either  by  the 

eat  °t  the  tun,  or  by  fire.  Such  principallvare  the  cod,  ftock-fifti, 
herrmg,  pilchard.  See  Cod  Fishery. 

as  greUn  cSr&e5  ^  falted>  and  which  yet  remains  moift  i 

that  bo!leu  and  ltcePcd  in  a  pickle  made  of  fait, 
and  oyfletsv  f lmm>  C°d>  herring’  mackrel>  Pochard,  anchovy, 


Fish,  red,  is  fome  freth  fijh  broiled  on  the  gridifon,  then  fried  in 
oil  ot  olives,  and  barrelled  up  with  a  proper  liqubr,  as  new  olive- 
oil,  vinegar,  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  and  laurel-leaves,  or  other 
herbs.  Thebeft  fijh  thus  prepared  are  fturgeon  and  tunny. 

Fiffi,  blowing  of,  is  a  practice  fimilar  to  that  of  blowing  flefh, 
poultry,  and  pigs,  and  adopted  for  the  fame  deceitful  purpofes’. 
This  impolition  may  be  difeovered  by  placing  the  finger  and  thumb 
on  each  tide  of  the  vent,  and  fqueezing  it  hard;  the  wind  may  be 
percei  ved  to  go  out,  thelkin  will  fall  in,  and  the  fijh  appear  lank, 
and  ot  little  value. 

Fish ,caflration  of,  is  a  firft  method  pradfifed  by  Mr.Tull,in  order 
to  prevent  the  exceflive  increafe  of  fijh  in  fome  of  his  ponds,  where 
the  numbers  did  not  permit  any  of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous 
fize.  But  he  afterwards  found  that  the  caftrated  fijh  grew  much 
larger  than  their  ufual  fize,  were  more  fat,  and  always  in  feafon. 
This  operation  may  be  performed  both  on  male  and  female  fijh;  and 
the  molt  eligible  time  for  it  is  when  the  ovaries  of  the  female  have 
their  ova  in  them,  and  when  the  veflels  of  the  male,  analogous 
tothefe,  have  their  feminal  matter  in  them ;  becaufe,  atthistfme, 
thefe  velfels  are  more  eafily  diftinguiffied  from  the  ureters,  wffiich 
convey  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  and  are  lituated 
near  the  feminal  veflels  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine  ;  wffiich,  without 
fufficient  attention,  may  be  miftaken  for  the  ovaries,  efpecially  when 
thefe  laft  are  empty.  The  time  leaft  proper  for  this  operation,  is 
juft  after  they  have  fpawned,  becaufe  the  fifiozrc  then  too  w'eak  and 
languid  to  bear,  with  fuccefs,  fo  fevere  an  operation;  however, 
with  fkill  and  care,  it  may  be  performed  almolt  at  any  time. 

Fish,  fecundity  of,  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  various  writers, 
wffiohavefurnifhed  inftaneesof  it  in  fomeparticularfpeeiesthathave 
been  thought  furpriling.  M.  Petit  is  laid  to  have  found  in  the  carp 
342,144 eggs;  andLeewenhoeckinacodof  middlingfizeg, 384,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  refult  of  Mr.  Harmer’s 
Jnquiries  :  the  firft  column  contains  the  name  of  the  fifh  which  he 
examined  ;  thefeeond  their  weight;  the  third,  the  weight  of  their 
fpawn ;  the  fourth,  their  fecundity  ;  and  the  fifth,  the  time  of  the 
year,  when  each  fpecies  of  fifh  was  examined. 

/  Abftradt  of  the  Table. 


Fijh. 


Weight. 


oz. 


Carp 

Cod- fiffi 

Flounder 

Herring 

Lobfter 

Mackrel 

Perch 

Pike 

Prawn 

Roach 

Shrimp 

Smelt 

Soal 

Tench 


25 


dr. 

8 


Weight  of 
fpawn. 
Grains. 


Fecundity. 

i^ggs. 


Time. 


24 

5 

3o 

18 

8 

56 


4 

10 


9 

4 


(127  grains) 
10  6  a 

(39  grains) 
2  o 

14  8 

40  o 


2571 
12540 
2200 
480 
1671 
1 2  23 1 
765i 
5ioot 


361 

7 

I49i 

542i 


203109 

3686760 

1357400 

36960 

21699 

546681 

28322 

493°4 

3806 

81586 

6807 

38278 

100362 

383252* 


April  4 
Dec.  23 
Mar.  14 
Od.  25 
Aug.  1  r 
Jgne  18 
April  5 
April  25 
May  12 
May  2 
May  3 
Feb.  2i 
June  13 
May  28 


*  N.  B.  Part  of  the  fpawn  of  this  fijh  was  accidentally  loft,  and 
therefore  this  number  is  confiderably  too  fmall. 

Fish,  feeding  of.  1.  In  a  ftew',  thirty  or  forty  carps  may  be^ept 
from  Odober  to  March,  without  feeding;  and  by  fiffiing  with 
trammels,  or  flews,  in  March  or  April,  you  may  take  from  your 
great  waters,  to  recruit  the  (lews  ;  but  you  muft  not  fail  to  feed  all 
fummer,  from  March  to  Odober  again,  as  conftantly  as  cooped 
chickens  are  fed ;  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good  an  account. 

2.  The  conftancy  and  regularity  of  ferving  the  fijh  conduces  very 
much  to  their  well  eating,  and  thriving. 

The  care  of  doing  this,  Is  beft  committed  to  the  gardener,  who 
is  always  at  hand,  and  on  the  fpot. 

3.  Any  fort  of  grain  boiled  is  good  to  feed  with,  efpecially  peas 
and  malt,  coarfe ground;  the  grains  after  brewing,  while  frclh  and 
fweet,  are  alfo  very  proper  ;  but  one  bulhel  of  malt,  not  brewed, 
will  go  as  far  as  two  of  grains;  chippings  of  bread,  and  orts  of  a 
table,  fteeped  in  tap-droppings  of  ltrong  beer,  or  ale,  are  excellent 
food  for  carps.  Of  thefe  the  quantity  of  two  quarts  to  thtrty  carps, 
every  day,  is  fufficient ;  and  to  be  fed  morning  and  evening,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  once  a  day. 

The  beft  food,  to  raife  pikes  to  an  extraordinary  fatnefs,  is  eels; 
and  without  them  it  is  not  to  be  done,  but  in  a  long  time.  Setting 
thefe  afide,  fmall  perches  are  the  beft  meat.  Breams  put  into  a  pike 
pond  breed  exceedingly,  and  are  fit  to  maintain  pikes.  The  nume¬ 
rous  fry  of  roaches  and  rudds,  which  come  from  the  greater  pools 
into  the  pike  quarters,  will  likewile  be  good  diet  for  them. 

Pike  in  all  ftreams,  and  carp  in  hungry  fpringing  waters,  being 
fed  at  certain  times,  will  come  up,  and  take  their  meat  almoftfrom 
your  hand. 

The  beft  feeding-place  is  toward  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  at  the 
depth  of  about  halt  a  yard ;  for  by  that  means  the  deep  will  be  kept’ 
clean  and  neat;  the  meat  throwm  into  the  water,  without  other 
trouble,  wfill  be  picked  up  by  the  fijh,  and  nothing  will  be  loft;  yet 
there  are  feveral  devices  for  giving  them  food,  efpecially  peas  ;  as 
a  fquare  board  like  a  trencher,  lupported  by  four  firings,  one  at 
each  corner,  with  leads  at  the  bottom  for  linking  it,  on  which  the 
food  may  be  let  down  into  the  water. 

Fish,  generation  of.  The  general  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  the 
generation  of  fijh,  is,  that  the  female  depolits  her  fpawn  or  eggs, 
and  that  the  male  after  this  ejedls  the  fperm  or  male  lemen  upon  it 
in  the  water,  by  which  it  is  fecundated.  The  want  of  the  organs  of 
generation  in  fifh,  gives  an  apparent  probability  to  this;  but  Lin¬ 
naeus  is  greatly  again!!  it.  He  affirms,  that  there  can  be  no  pof- 

2  Ability 
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Ability  of  the  impregnation  of  the  eggs  of  any  animal  out  of  it’s  body; 
but  that  the  females,  fome  days  before  they  depofit  their  ova  or  fpawn, 
ivvallow  the  femen  ejefted  by  the  males,  and  by  that  means  have  their 
eggs  impregnated. 

Mr.  Full,  on  the  other  hand,  afferts,  that  he  has  frequently  feen 
fijh  in  addual  copulation  :  and  .that  this  is  generally  done  before  the  ova 
arrive  at  maturity. 

It  has  been  a  difputed  point  among  the  naturalifts  of  many  ages, 
whether  fijh  hear,  or  not ;  it  is  plain  that  the  cetaceous  fijh  have  all  of 
them  auditory  palfages  or  ear-holes,  but  it  has  not  been  found,  that  any 
other  fijh  have  any  appearance  of  them.  Many  authors  have  been 
lond  ot  believing  that  all  fijh  have  hearing  ;  but  their  arguments  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  inconcluftve. 

The  organs  of  hearing  in  fijh  are  indifputably  the  little  bones  com¬ 
monly  called  lapilli,  and  found  in  the  heads  of  all  fifij;  thefe  are  con- 
ftituent  and  elfential  parts  in  the  heads  of  fijh,  and  are  generated  with 
the  brain  itfelf ;  not  an  accidental  thing,  as  fome  have  believed  them 
to  be.  They  are  always  found  to  differ  in  magnitude,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  fifij  they  belong  to;  and  they  are  more  ealily  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  the  head  of  the  fpinofe  fijh,  than  in  any  other  kind. 
There  are  in  all  kinds  of  fijh  three  pair  of  them ;  the  firft  are  the  two 
largeft  bones,  and  are  eafily  enough  found;  but  the  greatelt  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  dilcovering  the  other  two  pair,  which  are  fmall,  and 
lie  enveloped  in  diftindt  little  bags  compofed  of  a  fine  membrane. 
Thefe  feem  to  be  the  auditory  organs,  and  to  anfwer  the  incus, 
malleus,  and  llapes,  in  other  animals;  and  by  a  diligent  and  care¬ 
ful  infpcdlion,  the  age  of  a  fijh  may  be  determined  by  the  number 
and  thicknefs  of  the  laminae  and  fibres  of  thefe  bones,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  age  of  a  tree  is  known  by  the  number  of  circles  of  the 
wood.  The  palfages  by  which  a  tremulous  motion  is  conveyed 
from  without  to  thefe  internal  organs  are  to  be  difeovered  with  care 
in  moft \fijh,  and  in  particular  the  pike;  though  Placentini  could  not 
difeoverthem  there.  A  clofe  examination  of  the  head  of  this  fijh  will 
fhew  feveral  holes  into  which  hog’s  bridles  may  be  thruft,  and  thefe 
will  be  found  to  go  diredlly  into  the  internal  auditory  organs;  and  in 
diffedfing  the  head  of  a  fturgeon,  the  auditory  dudt  is  eafily  traced  as 
far  as  the  membranous  body,  in  which  the  three  pair  of  little  bones  are 
placed. 

Fish,  Jieallng  of,  by  perfons 'armed  and  difguifed,  is  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy  by  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  22.  See  Black  aff.  And  by 
5  Geo.  III.  cap.  14,  the  penalty  of  tranfportation  for  feven  years  is  in¬ 
flicted  on  perfons  dealing  or  taking  fijh  in  any  water,  within  a  park, 
paddock,  orchard,  or  yard ;  and  on  the  receivers,  aiders,  and  abet¬ 
tors;  and  a  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  to  the  owner  of  the  fifhery  is  made 
payable  by  perfons  taking  or  dedroying  (or  attempting  fo  to  do)  any  fijh 
in  any  river  or  other  water  within  any  inclofed  ground,  being  private 
property. 

FISHERY,  is  a  commodious  place  for  fidiing  ;  or  a  place  wherein 
great  quantities  of  fiffi  are  caught. 

Hijlory  and  Defcriptkn  s/The  FISHERIES. 

The  principal  fijheries  of  Europe  for  falmon,  herring,  cod,  and 
mackrel,  are  along  the  coads  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  for 
cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  for  whales,  about  Greenland; 
for  pearls,  in  the  Eaft  and  Wed  Indies,  &c. 

The  fifijery  makes  a  principal  branch  of  the  Britiffi  commerce. 
A  great  quantity  of  veffels  and  featnen  are  employed  therein,  and 
belides  what  is  fpent  at  home,  large  fums-*  are  yearly  returned, 
merely  for  herring,  cod,  and  pilchards,  exported  to  Spain,  Italy, 
and  feveral  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  idands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Yet  are  our  countrymen  reproached,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  juf- 
tice,  for  their  remidhefs  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  advantageous 
fituation  of  our  coads  might  be  of  immenfe  benefit  to  us,  did  we  not 
let  our  neighbours  over-reach  us  therein.  The  Dutch,  French,  Ham- 
burghers,  &c.  come  yearly  in  large  ffioals,  and  not  only  take  the  fifli 
from  our  own  coads,  but  fell  them  to  us  for  our  money,  when  they 
have  done. 

Scotland  differs  incredibly  on  this  fcore:  no  country  irt  Europe  can 
pretend  to  rival  it  in  the  abundance  of  the  fined  fidi,  wherewith  it’s 
numerous  harbours,  loughs,  rivers,  &cc.  are  dored.  In  the  river 
Dee,  it  is  faid,  an  hundred  and  feventy  head  of  falmon  is  not  very 
extraordinary  for  a  fingle  draught  of  a  net ;  and  the  pickled  falmon  fent 
hence  is  allowed  the  bed  in  Europe.  The  Scottiffi  idands,  efpecially 
thofe  on  thehvedern  fide,  do  certainly  lie  the  mod  commodioudy  for 
carrying  on  the  fiffiing-trade  to  pertedlion. 

•  The  Cod  Fishery. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  falt-cod  ;  the  one  called  green,  or  white; 
and  the  other  dried,  or  cured  ;  though  it  is  the  fame  fifh,  only  different¬ 
ly  prepared. 

The  chief  fijheries  for  green  cod  are  in  the  bay  of  Canada,  on  the 
Great  and  Little  Bank,  near  the  coad  of  Newfoundland,  the  ide  of 
St.  Peter,  arid  the  ille  of  Sable  ;  and  thither  veffels  are  yearly  fent  from 
divers  parts  both  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  veffels  ufed  herein  are  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burden ;  and  thefe  will  bring  thirty  or  thirty-five  thoufand  fifh 
a- piece. 

The  mod  eflential  articles  in  this  fifijery  are  the  perfons  who 
knew  how'  to  open  the  filh,  to  cut  off  the  heads,  and  to  fait  them ; 
upon  the  ability  of  which  lad  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage  chiefly  de¬ 
pends. 

The  bed  feafon  is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of 
April;  at  w'hich  time  the  cod,  w'hich  during  the  winter  had  retired  to 
the  deeped  part  of  the  fea,  return  to  the  Bank,  and  grow  very  fat. 

Thofe  caught  from  March  to  June  keep  well  enough  ;  but  thofe 
taken  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  foon  fpoil. 

Each  fiffier  only  takes  one  cod  at  a  time,  and  yet  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  will  take  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
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per  day ;  but  this  is  the  mod  ;  for  it  is  very  fatiguing  work,  both  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  fifh,  and  of  the  extreme’  cold  which  reigns 
on  the  Bank. 

The  wages  ufiially  allowed  the  captain  and  failors,  is  one  third  of 
the  cod  they  bring  home  found. 

They  fait  the  cod  on  board.  The  head  being  cut  off,  the  belly 
opened,  and  the  <nits  taken  out,  the  falter  ranges  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel,  head  to  tail ;  and  having  thus  made  a  layer  thereof,  a 
fathom  or  two  fquare,  he  covers  it  with  fait ;  over  this  he  lays  another 
layer  of  fiffi,  which  he  covers  as  before  ;  and  thus  he  difpofes  all  the 
fifh  of  that  day,  taking  care  never  to  mix  the  fiffi  of  different  days  to¬ 
gether. 

By  that  time  the  cod  has  lain  thus  to  drain  three  or  four  days, 
they  are  moved  into  another  part  of  the  veffel,  and  faked  afreih. 
After  this,  they  are  no  more  to  be  touched,  till  the  veffel  have  it’s 
burden. 

Sometimes  they  put  them  up  in  barrels,  for  the  conveniency  of 
carriage. 

Dry  Cod  Fishery. 

The  principal  fijhery  for  dry  cod  is  along  the  coa’ft  of  Placentia,  from 
Cape  Rofe,  to  the  Bay  des  Experts ;  in  which  compafs  there  are  divers 
commodious  ports  for  the  fiffi  to  be  dried  in. 

The  fiffi  intended  for  thisufe,  though  of  the  fame  kind  with  the' 
green  cod,  is  yet  much  fmalier ;  whence  it  is  the  fitter  to  keep,  as  the 
fait  more  eafily  penetrates  it. 

The  method  of  fiffiing  is  much  the  farpe  in  both :  only  this  latter 
is  the  more  expenfive,  as  it  takes  up  more  time,  and  employs  more 
hands ;  and  yet  fcarce  half  fo  much  fait  is  fpent  in  this,  as  in  the 
other. 

The  bait  is  herrings,  of  which  great  quantities  are  taken  on'  the 
coaft  of  Placentia. 

When  feveral  fiffiing  veffels  meet,  and  intend  to  fiffi  in  the  fame 
port,  he  wffiofe  ffiallop  firft  touches  ground,  becomes  entitled  to  the 
quality  and  privilegesof  admiral;  he  has  the  choice  of  his  ftation, 
and  the  refufal  of  all  the  wood  on  the  coaft  at  his  arrival. 

As  fall:  as  the  captains  arrive,  they  unrig  all  their  veffels,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  ffirouds  to  fuftainthe  mads  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  mates  provide  a  tent  on  fhore,  covered  with  branches  of  fir,  and 
fails  over  them  ;  with  a  fcaffold,  fifty  or  lixty  feet  long,  and  about  one 
third  in  breadth. 

While  the  fcaffold  is  making  ready,  the  crew  are  fiffiing  ;  and  as 
faftas  they  catch,  they  bring  their  fifh,  open  them,  and  fait  them  on 
moveable  benches  ;  but  the  main  halting  is  performed  on  the  fcaffold, 
callen  flake. 

When  the  fifli  have  taken  fait,  they  w'affi  them  ;  and  to  drain  them 
again,  lay  them  in  piles  on  the  galleries  of  the  fcaffbld;  when  drained, 
they  range  them  on  hurdles,  a  fiffi  thick,  head  againft  tail,  with  the 
back  uppermoft  ;  obferving,  wdiile  they  lie  thus,  to  turn  and  ffiift  them 
four  times  every  twenty-four  hours. 

When  they  begin  to  dry,  they  lay  them  in  heaps  of  ten  or  twelve 
apiece,  to  retain  their  warmth,  and  continue  to  enlarge  the  heap 
every  day,  till  it  becomes  double  it’s  firft  bulk :  at  length  they  join 
two  of  thefe  heaps  into  one,  which  they  turn  every  day,  as  before. 
Laftly,  they  fait  them  over  again,  beginning  with  thofe  that  had 
been  falted  firft;  and  thus  lay  them  in  huge  piles,  as  big  as  hay- 
ftacks. 

In  this  manner  they  reft,  till  they  are  carried  on  ffiip-board,  where 
they  are  laid  on  branches  of  trees,  difpofed  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  with  mats  all  around,  to  prevent  their  contracting 
any  moifture. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  commodities  drawn  from  cod  ;  viz.  the 
zounds,  and  tongues,  which  are  falted  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
fiffi,  and  barrelled  up  ;  the  roes  or  eggs,  which,  being  falted  and 
barrelled  up,  ferve  to  caft  into  the  fea,  to  draw  fifh  together  and 
particularly  pilchards  ;  and  laftly,  the  oil,  which  is  ufed  in  drefting  of 
leather,  &rc. 

The  Scots  catch  a  fmall  kind  of  cod  on  the  coaftsof  Buchan,  which 
is  highly  prized,  though  very  much  like  ling.  They  fait  it,  and  dry 
it  in  the  fun,  upon  rocks,  and  fometimes  in  the  chimney ;  but  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  fpent  at  home. 

The  Herring  Fishery. 

Herrings  are  chiefly  found  in  the  North  fea.  It  is  true  there  are 
fijheries  yllewhere,  but  none  fo  copious. 

They  ufually  make  two  fiffiing  feafons  for  herrings ;  the  firft  in 
June,  July,  and  Auguft;  the  fecond  in  autumn;  the  latter  of  thefe 
is  the  more  confiderable,  on  account  of  the  fogs,  which  are  very  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  kind  ot  fiffiing. 

It  is  Commonly  faid,  that  nobody  ever  faw  a  herring  alive,  and  that 
they  die  the  minute  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  ;  but  there  are  in- 
ftances  to  the  contrary. 

The  herring  is  a  fiffi  of  paflage  ;  fo  that  it  is  allowed  to  catch  them 
on  holidays  and  Sundays :  in  the  Decretal  there  is  an  ex prefs  chapter 
to  this  effedf.  They  go  chiefly  in  fhoals,  and  are  fond  of  following 
any  fire,,  or  light ;  and  in  their  paflage  they  refemble  a  kind  of  light¬ 
ning  themfelves. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  a  ffioal  of  herrings,  in  bulk  not  lefs 
than  the  whole  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  comes  from  the 
North,  on  the  furfaceof  the  fea  ;  and  their  approach  is  known  to  the 
Shetlanders  by  feveral  tokens  in  the  air  and  water  ;  as  by  the  birds, 
fuch  as  gannets,  and  others,  which  follow',  to  prey  on  them,  and  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  water. 

As  the  great  ffioal  formed  by  the  migrating  herrings,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  diftindt  columns,  five  or  fix  miles  in  length,  and  three  or 
four  in  breadth,  refledting  in  bright  w-eather  many  fplendid  colouis, 
paffes  between  the  lhores  of  Greenland  and  the  North  Cape,  it  is 
probably  much  ftraitened  ;  and  as  it  reaches  the  extremities  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  feparated  into  tw'o  parts;  one  part  fleers  w'eft  or  fouth- 
weft,  .and,  leaving  the  iflands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  left, 
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paffes  on  towards  Ireland;  where  being  interrupted  by  that  ifland; 
this  part  is  again  divided;  fome,  keeping  on  the  coall  of  Britain; 
go  fouthward  down  St.  George’s  or  the  Irifh  channel,  and  the 
Others,  edging  oft  for  Want  of  room  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft,  go 
along  the  Hibernian  ocean  :  and,  keeping  on  the  coaft,  reach  the 
fouth  fhore  of  Ireland,  from  Whence  they  fteer  fouthward,  and  join 
the  reft  in  the  Irifh  channel.  The  other  part  of  the  firft  divifion 
made  in  the  north,  parting  a  little  to  the  eaftand  fouth-eaft,  come 
down  into  the  German  ocean  :  they  pafs  by  Shetland,  and  make  the 
point  of  Buchanefs,  and  the  coall  of  Aberdeen,  filling  the  bays, 
friths,  rivers,  and  creeks,  with  their  innumerable  multitudes.  Hence 
they  proceed  fouthward,  pals  by  Dunbar,  and  rounding  the  high 
fhores  of  St  Tobbs  and  Berwick,  are  l'cen  again  off' Scarborough, 
and  not  before,  but  not  in  bulk,  till  they  come  to  Yarmouth  roads 
in  England,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  theThames;  from  whence 
palling  the  Britifh  channel,  they  are  feen  no  more  in  any  number. 
7  he  herrings  are  found  again  upon  the  fhores  of  North  America, 
though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  with  us  ;  and  they  are  feen  no 
farther  fouth  than  the  rivers  of  Carolina.  Whether  thefe  maybe 
part  of  that  large  fhoal,  which,  at  their  firft  coming  by  the  coalf  of 
Greenland,  keep  to  the  coafts  of  America  on  the  north-  W'eft  lide; 
or  whether  they  are  the  remainder  of  thofe  that  pafs  our  channels, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  we  know  that  they  are  not  feen  in  quantities  in 
any  of  the  fouthern  kingdoms,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  fouth 
parts  of  France,  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

T.  he  Dutch  begin  their  herring  fijhery  on  the  twentv-fourth  of 
June,  and  employ  no  lefs  than  ten  or  eleven  hundred  veflels  there¬ 
in.  7  hefc  vcfiels  are  a  kind  of  bark,  called  bufifes,  carrying  from 
forty-five  to  fixty  ton,  and  two  or  three  fmall  cannon. 

Before  the eftablifhment  of  the  Free  Britifh  Fijhery ,  the  number 
of  Dutch  veflels  employed  in  this  jijhery  W'as  more  confiderable, 
and  amounted  to  fifte&n  hundred  or  two  thoufand. 

None  of  them  are  allowed  to  ftir  out  of  port  without  a  convoy, 
unlels  tnere  be  enough  of  them  together,  to  make  eighteen  or 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  allowed  to  go  in 
company.  Before  they  fet  out,  they  make  a  verbal  convention; 
which  has  the  fame  force  as  if  it  were  in  writing. 

7  hefe  regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland  are  partly  followed 
by  the  French,  and  other  nations  ;  and  partly  improved  and  aug¬ 
mented  with  new  ones:  as,  that  no  fifher  fhall  call  his  net  within 
a  hundred  fathoms  of  another  boat;  that  while  the  nets  are  eaft,a 
light  fhall  be  kept  on  the  hind  part  of  the  veflel ;  that  when  a  boat 
is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  off  fifhing  the  light  fhall  be  caft 
into  the  lea;  that  wrhen  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  leaves  off  fifh- 
mg,  and  cgit  anchor,  the  reft  fhall  do  the  fame,  &c. 

By  the-*a&  for  encouraging  the  Britifh  white  herring  fijhery,  in 
I75°>  is  required,  that  the  buffes  employed  in  this  fijhery,  intitled 
to  the  bounty  of  301.  per  ton,  fhall  be  decked  veflels,  built  in 
Great-Britain,  after  the  commencement  of  the  adt  ;  and  that  each 
of  them  fhall  carry  twelve  Winchefter  bufhels  of  fait,  for  every  laft 
of  fifh  which  fuch  veflel  is  capable  of  holding,  and  as  many  more 
new'  barrels  as  fuch  a  fhip  is  capable  of  carrying,  and  two  fleets  of 
tanned  nets  ;  i.  e.  every  veflel  of  feventy  tons  fhall  have  one  fleet 
of  nets,  each  thirty  yards  full  on  the  rope,  and  feventeen  fathoms 
deep,  and  others  in  proportion ;  and  be  provided  with  one  other 
fleet  of  fifty  like  nets  on  board  a  jagger  or  tender,  which  is  to  at¬ 
tend  the  faid  fijhery . 

7  he  manner  of  fifhing  has  nothing  particular  in  it.  The  nets 
wherein  the  fifh  is  drawn,  fhould,  regularly,  have  their  mefhes  an 
inch  fquare,  that  none  of  the  leffer  fry.  may  be  taken. 

Ihe  commerce  of  herring,  both  white, 'i.  e.  pickled,  and  red,  is 
very  confiderable ;  but  there  are  fo  many  different  forts  prepared,  in 
luch  different  ways,  and  different  places,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  any 
thing  precifc  thereupon. 

The  white  herrings  cured  by  the  Dutch  are  in  the  greateft  repute  : 
they  arc  diftinguifhed  into  four  kinds,  according  to  their  fizes. 
I  he  goodnefs  of  this  commodity  confifts  in  it’s  being  fat,  flefhv, 
firm,  white;  falted  the  fame  day  it  is  taken,  and  with  good  fait, 
and  well  barrelled. 

1  he  Irifh  herrings  are  the  next  in  value  after  thofe  of  Holland  ; 
and  principally  thole  of  Dublin,  which  arc  fcarce  inferior  to  the 
belt  herrings  of  Rotterdam  or  Enkuyfen. 

1  he  Britifh  herrings  are  little  inferior,  if  not-  equal  to,  the 
Dutch.  ' 

Curing  and  preparing  Herrings, 

1 .  For  white  or  pickled  herrings :  as  foon  as  the.herrings  are  taken 
out  of  the  fea,  one  of  the  crew,  appointed  for  this  office,  cuts  them 
open,  and  takes  out  the  guts,  and  every  thing  but  the  milts  and  roes, 
which  are  always  to  be  left  in  the  body  of  the  fifh.  Then,  waffling 
them  in  frefh  water,  they  are  left  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  in  a  tub  lull  of  ftrong  brine  made  of  frefh  water,  and 
lea  fait. 

When  they  are  taken  out,  they  drain  them ;  and  when  well 
drained,  put  them  up  in  barrels  ;  taking  care  todifpofe  and  range 
them  evenly  in  rows,  or  layers,  prefling  them  well  down,  and 
ltrewmg  a  layer  of  fait  both  at  top  and  bottom.  ; 

2.  For  red  herrings:  the  fifh  being  caught,  they  proceed  to  wafh, 
gut,  and  lay  them  in  brine,  as  for  pickled  herrings :  only  they  let 
them  lie  double  the  time  in  brine,  viz.  twenty-four  hours ;  inaf- 
much  as  they  are  to  take  all  their  fait  here,  whereas  the  other  kind 
takes  halt  it  s  fait  in  the  barrel. 

.  the  herrings  are  taken  out  of  the  brine,  they  fpit  them, 

1.  c.  ring  them  by  the  head  on  little  w-ooden  fpits,  and  thus  hang 
them  in  a  kind  ot  chimney,  made  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  when  the 
chimney  is  as  lull  as  it  will  hold,  which  lefs  than  tenor  twelve 
thoufand  feldom  eAreds,  they  make  a  little  fire  underneath  of  brufh- 
wood,  which  yields  a  deal  of  fmoke,  but  no  flame. 


Here  the  herrings  remain,  till  fufficicntlv  fmoked  and  dried; 
which  ordinarily  is  in  twenty-four  hours.  Then  they  are  taken 
down,  and  barrelled  up  for  keeping. 

Lobster  Fishery. 

Lobftcrs  arc  taken  alohg the  Britifh  channel,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Norway,  whence  they  ate  brought  to  London  forfale;  and  alfo  in 
the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland.  No 
lobfters  are  to  be  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  from  the  firft  of 
J  unc  to  the  firft  of  September. 

Mackrel  Fishery. 

The  mackrel  is  a  fummer  fifh  of  paffage,  found  in  large  fhoals', 
in  divers  parts  of  the  ocean,  not  far  north;  but  efpecjally  on  the 
French  and  Englifh  coafts. 

The  fifhing  is  ufually  in  the  months  of  April,  May*  and  June, 
and  even  July,  according  to  the  place.  7'hey  enter  the  Englifh 
channel  in  April,  and  proceed  up  to  the  ftraights  of  Dover,  as  the 
fummer  advances  ;  fo  that  by  J  une  they  are  on  the  coafts  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  Suffcx,  Normandy,  Picardy,  &c.  where  the  fijhery  is  molt 
confiderable. 

7  he  fifh  is  taken  two  ways  ;  either  with  a  line,  or  nets  :  the 
latter  is  the  more  confiderable,  and  is  ufually  performed  in  the 
night-time.  7  he  rules  obferved  in  the  fifhing  for  mackrel  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  already  mentioned  in  the  fijhery  of  herrings. 

I  here  are  two  w'ays  of  pickling  them  :  the  firft  is  by  opening 
and  gutting  them,  and  filling  the  belly  with  fait,  crammed  in  as 
hard  as  poflible  with  a  flick  ;  which  done,  they  range  them  in 
llrata  or  rows,  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  ftrewing  lalt  between 
the  layers. 

In  the  fccond  way,  they  put  them  immediately  into  tubs  full  of 
brine,  made  ot  frefh  w:ater  and  fait ;  and  leave  them  fo  fteep,  till 
they  have  imbibed  fait  enough  to  make  them  keep  ;  after  which 
they  are  takenjout,  and  barrelled  up,  taking  care  to  prefs  them 
clofe  down. 

Oyster  Fishery. 

This  kind  of  fijhery  is  principally  carried  on  at  Colchefter,  in 
Eflex;  Feverfham  and  Milton,  in  Kent ;  the  I  lie  of  Wight ;  thfc 
Swales  of  the  Medway ;  and  Tenby,  on  the  coaft  of  Wales.  From 
Feverlham,  and  adjacent  parts,  the  Dutch  have  fometimes  loaded  a 
hundred  large  hoys  with  oyftcrs  in  a  year.  They  are  alfo  taken  in 
great  quantities  near  Portfmouth,  and  in  all  the  creeks  and  rivers 
between  Southampton  and  Chichefter ;  many  of  which  are  carried 
about  by  fea  to  London  and  Colchefter,  to  be  fed  in  the  pits  about 
Wavenhoc,  and  other  places. 

The  Pilchard  Fishery. 

The  chief  pilchard^mK-  are  along  the  coafts  of  Dalmatia,  to-, 
the  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Iflea:  on  the  coafts  of  Bretagne  from 
Belle  ifland  as  far  as  Breft;  and  along  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonfhirc. 

The  Cornifh  men  obferve  of  the  pilchard,  that  it  is  the  leaft  fifh 
in  fize,  moft  in  number,  and  the  greateft  in  gain,  of  any  they  take 
out  of  the  fea. 

The  number  taken  at  one  fhooting  out  of  the  nets  is  amazingly 
great.  In  1767,  there  were  at  one  time  inclofed  in  St.  Ives’s  bay 
7000  hogfheads,  each  hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh;  in  all 
245,000,000 ;  and  the  cafh  paid  for  pilchards  exported  has,  at  a 
medium,  annually  amounted  to  49,532/.  ioj. 

1  hat  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia  is  fo  plentiful,  that  it  not  only 
furnifhes  all  Greece,  but  a  great  part  of  Italy.  That  on  the  coafts 
of  Bretagne  employs  yearly  above  three  hundred  floops,  and  moft 
of  the  feamen  of  the  country.  , 

Fhe  fifh  caught  ori  our  own  coafts,  though  bigger,  are  not  fo  much 
valued,  as  thofe  on  the  coafts  of  France;  owing  principally  to  their 
not  being  fo  thoroughly  cured.  The  feafon  is  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

7  he  pilchards  naturally  follow  the  light;  and  will  gather  about 
a  boat  that  bears  a  light  in  the  night-time;  which  contributes  much 
to  the  facility  of  the  fijhery. 

On  the  coafts  of  France  they  make  ufe  of  the  roes  of  cod-fifh,  as. 
a  bait;  which,  thrown  into  the  fea,  makes  them  rife  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  run  into  the  nets,  placed  for  that  purpofe. 

On  our  coafts,  there  are  perfons,  called  in  Cornwall  huers,  port¬ 
ed  afhore,  who,  fpying  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  where  the  fhoals 
are,  make  figns  to  the  boats,  to  get  among  them,  to  caft  their 
nets. 

When  taken,  the  fifh  are  brought  to  a  warehoufe  on  fhore,  where 
they  are  laid  up  in  broad  piles,  fupported  by  backs  and  fides. 

As  they  pile  them,  they  fait  them  with  bay-falt;  in  which  they 
lie  foaking  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  difeharge  a  great  quantity  of 
blood,  with  dirty  pickle,  and  bittern. 

7'hey  next  proceed  to  wafh  them  in  fea-water,  to  clear  off  the 
dirt  and  blood ;  and  when  dry,  they  put  them  up  in  barrels,  and 
prefs  them  hard  down,  to  l'queeze  out  the  oil,  which  ifl'ues  away 
at  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cafk,  and  in  this  ftate  they  are  fit  for 
fale,  or  ufe. 

The  Salmon  Fishery. 

The  chief  falmon  fifixries  in  Europe  are  along  the  coafts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  7  he  fifhing  ufually  begins  about  the 
firft  of  January,  and  ends  by  the  laft  of  September.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  with  nets,  in  the  places  where  the  rivers  empty  thcmfelves 
into  the  fea,  and  along.the  fea-coafts  thereabout,  7'he  fifh  are  feen 
to  croud  thither  frequently  in  lhoals  from  all  parts,  in  fearchofthe 
frefh  water ;  they  alfo  fifh  for  them  higher  up  in  the  rivers  ;  fome¬ 
times  with  nets,  and  fometimes  with  a  kind  of  lock,  or  weirs, 
made  for  the  purpofe,  with  iron  grates  therein,  fo  difpoled,  as  that 
the  fifh,  ingoing  up  the  river,  open  them  with  their  head;  but  are 
no  fooner  entered,  than  the  gatesejapto.  Thus  the  falmon  are  in¬ 
clofed  as  in  a  refervoir,  where  it  is  eafy  to  take  them.  In  fome 

places 
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places  they  fifh  for  falmon  in  the  night-time,  by  the  lightof  torches, 
or  kindled  draw.  The  filhermen  watch  when  the  fifh  draws  towards 
the  light,  whereof  he  is  naturally  a  great  lover,  and  ftrike  him  with 
a  fpear,  or  lifter.  lit  fomc  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  faid,  they  ride  a 
(tilling  up  the  rivers,  and  when  they  fpy  them  in  the  (hallow  parts, 
Ihoot  them  with  fire-arms. 

Scotland  poffeffes  alfo  great  numbers  of  fine  fijheries  on  both  fides 
uf  that  kingdom.  The  falmon  are  cured  by  falting,  pickling,  and 
drying,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Berwick  ;  and  a  great  quantity 
is  fent  to  London  in  the  fpring ;  but  after  that  time  the  adventurer 
begins  to  barrel  and  export  them  to  foreign  countries;  though  the 
demand  for  them  is  much  abated  of  late  years.  They  have  alfo  in 
Scotland  a  great  deal  of  falmon,  faltcd  in  the  common  way,  which 
after  foaking  in  brine  for  a  competent  time,  is  well  prelfed,  and 
dried  in  fmoke:  this  is  called  kipper ,  is  chiefly  made  for  home  con- 
fumption,  and,  if  properly  cured  and  prepared,  is  reckoned  very  de¬ 
licious  food.  The  north  of  Ireland  abounds  with  this  fifh  :  the 
moll  confiderable  fijhcry  is  at  Cranna,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Coleraine,  rented,  in  1754.,  for  620/.  a-ycar.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Ban,  where  they  fifh  with  nets  eighteen  feore  yards  long,  and 
are  continually  drawing  night  and  day  through  the  whole,  fcafon, 
which  lafts  about  four  months  ;  eight  hundred  and  forty  fifh  have 
been  taken  at  a  Angle  draught.  There  is  alfo  a  weir  on  the  river, 
which  takes  the  fifh  that  efeape  the  nets,  in  1760,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  were  taken  in  the'Cranna  fijhcry.  The  falmon  are 
cured  in  this  manner :  they  are  firft  fplit,  and  the  guts  and  gills, 
and  many  fff  the  bones,  are  taken  out,  and  then  rubbed  with  fine 
fait ;  and  after  lying  in  pickle  in  large  tubs  for  fix  weeks,  are  packed 
up  -with  layers  of  coarfe  brown  Spanifh  fait  in  calks,  fix  of  which 
make  a  ton.  Thefe  are  exported  to  Leghorn,  Venice,  &c.  at  the 
pi  ice  of  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  a  ton. 

Salmon  is  alfo  fifhed  for  in  rivers,  after  the  manner  of  trout, 
with  a  line  and  hook.  See  the  article  Trout. 

The  Sturgeon  Fishery. 

The  greateft  fturgeon  fijhcry  in  the  world  is  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga,  in  the  Cafpian  fea ;  where  the  Mufcovites  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  great  number  of  men.  We  have  lately  had  a  confider¬ 
able  fupply  of  the  fturgeon  from  North  America,  which  rivals  that 
of  the  Baltic. 

They  are  caught  in  a  kind  of  inclofure,  formed  by  huge  flakes, 
difpofed.  in  triangles,  reprefenting  the  letter  Z  feveral  times  re¬ 
peated.  Thele  kinds  of  fijheries  are  open  on  the  fide  towards  the 
fea,  and  clofe  on  the  other ;  by  which  means  the  fifh,  afeending 
in  it's  feafon  up  the  river,  embarraffes  iti elf  in  thefe  narrow,  an¬ 
gular  retreats;  and,  not  being  able  to  turn  itfelf,  to  go  back  again, 
on  account  of  it’s  bulk,  is  eafily  ftruck,  and  killed  with  a  fort  of 
harping-iron. 

Sturgeons,  when  frefh,  eat  delicioully ;  and  in  order  to  make  them 
keep,  they  are  falted  or  pickled  in  large  pieces,  and  put  up  in  cags 
from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  But  the  chief  objedf  of  this  fifisery  is  th<4 
roe  or  fpawn,  which  is  a  commodity  as  much  ufed  in  Mufcovy  as 
butter  in  Holland  ;  and  there  are  fome  fturgeons  that  furnifh  each 
four  hundred  pounds  thereof.  It  is  only  the  lefler  and  younger  ftur¬ 
geon  that  they  pickle  for  eating. 

The  Whale,  or  Greenland  Fishery. 

The  Englifli,  having  been  accuftomed  to  the  northern  feas,  by 
their  repeated  trials  for  a  north-weft  and  north-eaft  paffage  to  China, 
in  1598  commenced  their  fijhcry  for  whales  at  or  near  Spitzbergen, 
where  thofe  animals  refort  in  greater  numbers  than  any  where  elfe. 
But  the  firft  Englifli  vovage  for  the  purpofc  of  killing  whales  was 
undertaken  by  the  Rullian  company  in  1611,  who  fent  two  fliips 
thither,  with  fix  Bifcayners,  expert  in  the  bufinefs;  the  lliips  were 
loft,  though  their  men,  boats,  6zc.  were  faved  by  a  fhip  of  Hull, 
then  at  Spitzbergen.  In  1618,  the  Eaft-lndia  adventurers  joined 
Itock  with  the  •Ruffian  company  for  purfuing  the  whal e-fijhery,  and 
fitted  out  hirteen  fliips,  but  the  voyage  proved  unfuccefsful.  The 
manner  of  managing  the  whale  fifhing  both  by  the  Englifli  and 
Dutch  was  then  quite  different  from  the  prefent  mode  :  the  whales, 
having  never  been  difturbed,  reforted  to  the  bays  near  the  fhore,  fo 
that  their  blubber  was  eafily  landed  at  Spitzbergen,  where  they 
erefted  cookeries,  i.  e.  coppers,  &c.  for  boiling  their  oil ;  and  thefe 
they  left  Handing  from  year  to  year,  and  only  brought  home  the  pu¬ 
rified  oil,  and  the  whale-bone.  The  Englilh  having  been  the  firft 
in  that  fijhcry ,  kept  poffeffion  of  the  beft  bays ;  the  Hollanders, 
coming  late,  were  obliged  to  find  bays  farther  to  the  north  ;  the 
Danes,  who  came  later  into  this  trade  than  the  Dutch,  got  in  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifli  and  the  Dutch ;  the  Hamburghers  came  after  the 
Danes,  and  after  them  came  the  French,  and  alfo  the  Bifcayners, 
the  molt  ancient  whale  fifliers  in  Europe,  except  the  Norwegians, 
and  purfued  the  fame  method.  But,  iince  thele  .times,  the  whales 
are  lefs  frequent  in  the  bays,  and  are  commonly  among  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  ice  farther  from  the  land  ;  fo  that  the  blubber  is  now 
cut  from  the  whales,  after  they  are  killed,  in  the  manner  deferibed 
in  the  fequel  of  this  article,  and  brought  home  to  be  boiled  and  pu¬ 
rified,  and  the  whale-fins  are  alfo  to  be  cleaned  at  home. 

In  the  Englifli  whale-j^/Lry  every  fliip  has  fix  or  feven  boats; 
each  of  which  has  one  harpooner,  one  boat-fteerer,  one  manager  of 
the  line,  and  four  fcamcn  to  row  it.  In  each  boat  there  are  two  or 
three  harpoons,  feveral  lances,  and  fix  lines  faftened  together,  each 
line  being  a  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  long.  To  each  harping 
iron  is  faftened  a  ftrong  flick,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  a  foft  pliable 
line,  about  fix  fathoms  long,  called  the  fore-gauger,  which  is  faf¬ 
tened  to  the  lines  in  the  boat.  When  more  line  is  wanted,  the 
lines  of  a  fecond  boat  are  faftened  to  thofe  of  the  firft. 

The  inftrument,  w’herewith  the  whale  is  ftruck,  is  a  harping- 
iroy,  or  javelin,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  pointed  with  Heel,  in  a  trian¬ 
gular  ftiape,  like  th«  barb  of  an  arrow. 
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The  harpooner,  upon  fight  of  the  fifli,  from  one  end  of  the  fhal- 
lop  Vhere  he  is  placed,  flings  the  harping  iron  with  all  his  might 
again  ft  his  back  ;  and,  if  he  be  fo  happy  as  to  make  it  penetrate  the 
(kin  and  fat  into  the  flcfli,  he  lets  go  a  firing  fafiened  to  the  harping 
iron,  at  the  end  whereof  is  a  dry  gourd,  which  fwimming  on  the 
water,  difeovers  whereabout  the  whale  is ;  for  the  minute  he  is 
ftruck,  he  plunges  to  the  bottom,  commonly  fwimnting  again!!  the 
wind.  ’  0  & 

II  the  whale  return  to  breathe  in  the  air,  the  harpooner  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  give  him  a  frefh  wound,  till,  fainting  by  the  lofs  of  blood, 
the  men  have  an  opportunity  of  approaching  him,  and  thruftirtg  a 
long  ftecled  lance  under  his  gills  into  his  bread,  and  through  The 
inteftines,  foon  difpatch  him ;  and  when  the  carcafc  begins  to  float, 
they  cut  holes  in  the  fins  and  tail  ;  and,  tying  a  rope  in  thefe  holes* 
they  tow  him  to  the  veflel,  where  he  is  faftehed  along  the  larboard 
fide  olthc  fliip,  floating  upon  His  back  almoft  level  with  the  fea. 
I  hey  then  begin  to  take  the  blubber  or  fat,  'and  the  fins,  as  they 
are  called,  or  whale-bone. 

In  order  to  this,  feveral  men  Hand  upon  the  fifli,  with  a  kind  of 
iron  calkers,  or  fpurs,  to  prevent  their  flipping;  and  cut  oft'  the  tail, 
which  is  hoifted  upon  deck,  and  then  cut  out  fquarc  pieces  of  blub¬ 
ber,  weighing  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds,  which  are  hoifted  on 
board  with  the  capftan,  where  each  piece  is  again  cut  into  fmalter 
pieces,  each  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight ;  and  thefe  are 
thrown  into  the  hold,  and  left  to  drain  for  three  or  four  days.  When 
all  the  blubber  is  cut  from  the  bellv  of  the  fifli,  it  is  turned  on  one 
fide,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  blubber,  left  in  the  middle,  called  the 
cant  or  turning  piece ;  and  then  they  cut  out  this  fide  in  large  pieces, 
called  hockles,  as  before,  and  alfo  the  whale-bones  with  the  gums, 
which  are  preferved  intire,  and  hoifted  on  deck,  where  the  blades  are 
cut  and  feparated,  and  left  till  they  have  time  to  clean  and  ferape 
them.  The  fifh  is  next  turned  on  his  back,  and  the  blubber  cut  out 
from  the  back  'and  crown  bone  ;  and  laft  of  all  they  cut  the  blubber 
from  the  other  fide,  as  before.  They  then  cut  out  the  two  large 
jaw-bones,  fituated  in  the  under-lip,  which  are  hoifted  on  deck, 
cleanfed  and  faftened  to  thefhrouds,  and  tubs  are  placed  under  them 
to  receive  the  oil  which  they  difeharge  :  this  oil  belongs  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  likewife  the  tail  and  fins.  The  carcafe  is  left  to  float,  and 
fupplies  food  for  Greenland  birds,  called  mallemucks,  &c.  In 
three  or  four  days,  they  hoift  the  pieces  of  blubber  out  of  the  hold, 
chop  them,  and  putfmall  pieces  through  the  bung-holes  into  their 
calks.  A  whale,  the  longcft  blade  of  whole  mouth  is  nine  or  ten 
feet,  generally  fills  thirty  butts  with  blubber;  but  one  of  the  ldrgeft 
fifli  will  fill  feventv  butts  and  more.  A  good  large  whale  is  valued 
at  about  1000/.  llerling.  A  full  fliip  of  three  hundred  tons  is  worth, 
clear  of  all  cXpence,  at  lead:  5000/.  There  is  a  premium  affigned 
to  every  perfon  in  the  fliip  for  every  whale:  the  captain  has  three 
guineas;  the  mate,  one;  each  harpooner,  one;  thefurgeon,  one; 
carpenter,  one  ;  cook  and  boat-fteerers,  half  a  guinea  each  ;  a  com¬ 
mon  man,  a  crown;  and  each  boy,  half  a  crown.  The  captain  and 
harpooners have  no  wages;  but  the  captain  is  allowed  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  the  harpooners,  nine  guineas  each.  In  a  fuccefsful 
voyage  they  have  fix  (hillings  for  every  ton  of  oil  boiled  in  Green 
land-dock ;  but  the  reft  of  the  (hip’s  company  have  monthly  wages, 
befides  the  fifli-money,  but  no  oil- money. 

Produce  of  one  years  Whale  Fishery. 

In  the  year  1697 ,  there  were  189  veffels  of  divers  nations  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  fijhery ;  whereof  121  were  Dutch;  47  Hamburghers; 
two  Swedifh ;  four  Danifli ;  twelve  of  Bremen  ;  two  of  Embdcn  ; 
and  one  ofLubeck;  who  caught  in  all  1968  fifli. 

In  the  year  1725,  there  were  226  veffels;  whereof  144  were 
Dutch,  12  Englifli,  43  Hamburghers,  23ofBrcmen,  two  ofBer- 
ghen,  two  of  Flcnfburg.  Their  captures  were  349  filh. 

The  Dutch  captures  in  1 697,  produced  4 1344  puncheons  of  blubber 

The  Hamburghers  —  —  16414 

The  Sw'edes  —  —  —  540 

The  Danes  —  —  —  1710 

The  Bremeners  —  —  —  379° 

The  Embdetters  —  —  68 

The  Englifli  captures  in  1725,  produced  1600  ptlnchcons  of, 
blubber,  and  20  tons  of  whale-bone. 

Now,  eftimating  the  puncheon  of  blubber  at  thirty  florins,  Dutch, 
or  2/.  151.  Englifli,  the  current  price  in  the  year  1697,  the  total 
produce  of  the  y car’ sfijbipg amounts  to  175,631/.  ior.  fterling.  As 
to  fins,  or  whale-bones,  letting  them  at  two  thoufand  weight  per 
whale,  and  an  hundred  weight  at  4/.  4 1.  they  will  yield  165,312/. 
which,  added  to  the  former  fum,  amounts  to  34.0,943/.  ioj. 

FISHES,  aboard  a  fhip,  are  pieces  of  timber,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  ufed  to  (Lengthen  the  mafts  and 
yards,  when  they  begin  to  fail,  through  an  extraordinary  weight  of 
fail,  or  after  damage  in  battle,  or  tempeftuous  weather.  They  both 
nail  the  fijhes  on  with  iron  fpikes,  and  alfo  would  them,  as  they  call 
it,  that  is,  wind  ropes  hard  about  tlicm.^ 

Fish-^/o-,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  ftrike fijh  at  fea,  particularly 
dolphins.  It  confifts  of  a  ftaff,  three  or  four  barbed  prongs,  and  a 
line  faftened  to  the  end,  on  which  the  prongs  are  fixed ;  to  the  other 
end  is  fitted  a  piece  of  lead,  which  ferves  to  give  additional  force 
to  the  ftroke,  when  the  -weapon  flies,  and  to  turn  the  points  up¬ 
ward  after  the  fijh  is  penetrated. 

FISH-GARTH,  fignifies  a  dam  or  weir  in  a  river,  for  catching 
of fijh . 


^Treatise  on  the  Art  of 

FISHING. 

The  right  of  fijhing  and  the  property  of  fijh  belong  to  the  lord  of 
the  mtyior,  when  he  hath  the  foil  on  both  fides  of  a  river ;  but  where 
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R  river  ebbs  and  flows,  and  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  they  are  common 
to  all  ;  and  he  who  claims  a  privilege  to  himfelf  mud  prove  it.  In 
the  Severn,  the  foil  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  fide  , 
and  the  foil  of  the  river  Thames  is  in  the  king,  &c.  but  the  jijhing 
is  common  to  all.  There  are  feveral  ftatutes  for  preventing  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  fry  of  fijh  ;  and  perfons  ufing  nets  for.  that  purpole, 
or  taking  falmon  or  trout  out  of  feafon,  or  any  fijh  under  certain  lengths, 
are  liable  to  forfeit  20 r  ;  and  jufticcs  of  peace  and  lords  of  leets  have 
power  to  put  the  a£ls  in  force.  See  1  Ehz.  cap.  17.  3  Jac>  caP* 
12.  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  See  alfo  Salmon  Fishery,  and  Stealing 
of  Fish. 

Fijhing  is  diftinguifhed  with  regard  to  it’s  inftrument  into  that  per¬ 
formed  with  the  net  for  fijh  that  go  in  fhoals ;  and  that  with  the  hook, 
tor  folitary  jijh  ;  which  latter  is  properly  called  Angling. 

In  March,  April,  and  September,  the  warmed  days  are  the  beft 
for  fijhing,  and  the  bait  mud  be  deep  ;  for  the  fijh  in  thefe  cool  months 
lie  near  the  bottom.  In  ftyfijhing  it  is  always  obferved,  that  the  ffh 
will  rife  bejj  after  afmall  fltower  of  rain,  that  has  juft  beat  down  the 
flies  upon  the  water  without  muddying  it.  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  are  the  beft  months  for  fly  -fijhing,  and  the  belt  hours  are 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon ;  in 
a  ftill  warm  evening,  they  will  bite  as  long  as  the  day-light  lafts,  at 
thofe  feafons  when  the  gnats  are  feen  moft  plentifully  about  in  the 
air. 

White-Bait  Fishing. 

The  feafon  for  taking  white-bait  is  only  from  the  firft  of  Auguft  to 
the  firft  of  October. 

Bareel  Fishing. 

No  barbel  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  under  twelve 
inches  in  (ize,  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  only  between 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft  and  the  twenty-firft  of  March.  See 
Barbel.  , 

Carp  Fishing. 

Great  patience  is  requifite  in  angling  for  carp,  on  account  of  their 
incredible  policy.  They  always  chooie  to  lie  in  the  deepeft  places; 
they  feldom  bite  in  cold  weather;  and  in  hot,  a  man  cannot  be  too 
early  or  too  late  for  them.  When  they  do  bite,  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  hold.  The  tackle  muft  be  very  ftrong,  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
bait  the  place  beforehand  where  it  is  to  be  jijhed  for,  with  a  coarfe 
pafte.  It  may  be  alfo  proper  to  bring  the  carp  to  the  place  intended 
for  angling,  by  throwing  in  cow-dung  and  blood,  or  bran  and  blood 
mixed  together,  or  fome  chicken  guts  cut  fmall.  The  baits  are  the 
red-worm,  in  March;  the  cadew,  in  June;  and  the  grafshopper,  in 
July,  Auguft,  and  September.  Proper  paftes  may  alfo  be  prepared 
for  them ;  as  honey  and  fugar,  wrought  together  with  flour,  and 
thrown  in  pieces  into  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begin  to  angle. 
Honey  and  white  crums  of  bread  mixed  together,  alfo  make  a  good 
pafte.  The  beft  feafon  for  catching  fuch  as  are  intended  for  fale  is 
autumn.  See  Carp. 

Chub  Fishing. 

His  bait  is  any  kind  of  worm  or  fly,  particularly  the  large  yellow 
moth  ;  alfo  grains,  cheefe,  the  pith  in  the  bone  of  an  ox’s  back,  &c. 
He  affects  a  large  bait,  and  variety  of  them  at  the  fame  hook.  Early 
in  the  morning  angle  for  him  with  fnails;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
choofe  fome  other  bait,  and  in  the  afternoon  fifti  for  him  at  ground  or 
fly.  See  Chub. 

Dace  or  Darc  Fishing. 

No  dace  are  to  be  taken  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  under  fix  inches 
from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  tail  in  fize,  and  only  between  Auguft 
24th  and  March  21.  See  the  article  Dace. 

Eel  Fishing. 

The  filver  eel  may  be  caught  with  divers  baits,  particularly  pow¬ 
dered  beef,  garden-worms  or  lobs,  minnows,  hens  guts,  fifh,  gar¬ 
bage,  &c.  But  as  they  hide  themfelves  in  winter  in  the  mud,  with¬ 
out  ftirring  out  for  fix  months,  and  in  the  fummer,  they  take  no 
delight  tube  abroad  in  the  day,  the  moft  proper  time  to  take  them  is 
in  the  night,  by  fattening  a  line  to  the  bank-lide  with  a  hook  in  the 
water  ;  or  a  line  may  be  thrown  at  large,  with  a  good  ltore  of  hooks 
baited,  and  plumbed,  with  a  float  to  difeover  where  the  line  lies  in  the 
morning.  A  fmall  roach  does  well  here  for  a  bait,  the  hook  being  laid 
in  his  mouth. 

No  leads  or  rods  for  eels  are  to  be  laid  in  the  Thames  and  Medway 
but  from  April  2 1  to  October  30 ;  but  they  may  be  hooked  for  all  the 
year. 

Flounder  Fishing. 

The  beft  bait  for  flounders  is  red-worms,  wafps,  and  gentles.  They 
may  be  taken  in  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway  at  any  time  of  the 
year ;  but  their  fize  muft  not  be  lefs  than  fix  inches  from  the  eye  to  the 
end  of  the  tail. 

Gudgeon  Fishing. 

The  gudgeon  may  either  be  fifhed  with  a  float,  the  hook  being  off 
the  ground,  or  by  hand,  with  a  running  line  on  the  ground,  without 
cork  or  float.  He  will  bite  well  at  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad-worms  ; 
and  one  may  even  fifh  for  him  with  two  or  three  hooks  at  the  fame 
time,  which  makes  good  fport.  When  you  angle  for  gudgeons,  flir 
up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  a  long  pole,  which  will  make  them  gather  to 
the  place,  and  bite  the  falter. 

The  feafon  for  gudgeon  fiihing  in  the  Thames  and  Medway,  is 
from  Auguft  24th  to  March  2 1  ft. 

Perch  Fishing. 

1  lie  proper  baits  are  the  braddling,  minnow,  and  fmall  frog  ;  as 
alfo  the  lob-worm,  bob,  oak-worm,  gentle,  wafp,  and  cad-bait. 
The  minnow  yields  the  hell  fport,  which  is  to  be  alive,  and  {hick 
on  the  hook  through  the  upper  lip,  or  back-fih,  and  kept  fwimming 
about  mid-water.  •  If  the  frog  be  ufed,  he  is  to  be  faftened  to  the 
hook  by  the  fkin  of  his  leg.  When  the  filh  bites,  as  he  is  none  of 
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the  leather-mouthed  kind,  he  muft  have  time  to  pouch  his  bait.  The 
beft  place  to  fifn  for  him  is  in  the  turning  of  the  water-eddy  in  a  good 
gravel  bottom. 

No  perch  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  under  fix  inches 
from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  only  between  Auguft  24th  and 
March  21ft. 

Pike  Fishing. 

There  are  two  ways  of  jijhing  for  the  pike ;  by  the  ledger-bait  and 
the  walking  bait-  1.  The  ledger  bait  is  that  fixed  in  one  certain 
place,  and  which  the  angler  may  leave  behind  him.  Of  this  kind 
the  beft  is  fome  living  bait,  as  a  dace,  roach,  gudgeon,  or  a  living 
frog.  2.  The  walking-bait  is  that  which,  the  ftfher  cafts  in,  and 
condufts  with  a  rod,  &c.  This  is  perforated  by  a  troll,  with  a 
winch  for  winding  it  up,  fo  as  to  give  the  fifh  length  enough  to  run 
off  with  the  bait.  Then  ftriking  him  with  a  fmart  jerk.  The  rod 
muft  not  be  too  llender  at  the  top,  and  the  line  fhotild  be  of  frlk  two 
yards  and  a  quarter  near  the  hook,  and  ftrongly  armed  with  a  wire 
about  feven  inches. 

No  pike  or  jack  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  under 
twelve  inches  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  only  between 
Auguft  24th  and  March  21ft. 

■  Roach  Fishing. 

The  roach  or  rochet  is  no  delicate  fifh.  Thofe  in  rivers  are  more 
valued  than  thofe  in  ponds,  though  the  latter  are  much  the  larger. 
They  fpawn  about  the  middle  of  May. 

To  angle  for  this  fifh  in  April,  cads  or  worms  are  proper  baits  ;  fo 
are  fmall  white  fnails  or  flies  in  fummer.  The  bait  is  always  to  be 
underwater,  for  this  fifh  will  not  bite  at  top.  Others  ufe  May- fly 
in  that  feafon  with  good  fuccefs.  In  autumn  a  pafte  muft  be  uftef, 
made  of  the  crum  of  white  bread  moulded  with  a  little  water,  laboured 
with  the  hands  into  a  tough  pafte,  and  coloured,  not  very  deep,  with 
red  lead. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  they  have  a  peculiar  method  of 
jijhing  for  roach :  they  take  a  ftrong  cord,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
faftened  a  three  pound  weight ;  and  .a  foot  above  the  lead,  a  pack¬ 
thread  of  twelve  feet  is  made  faft  to  the  cord  ;  and  to  the  packthread, 
at  proper  diftances,  they  add  twelve  ftrong  links  of  hair  with  roach 
hooks-at  them,  baited  with  a  white  fnail  or  periwinkle.  Then  hold¬ 
ing  the  cord  in  their  hands,  the  biting  of  the  fifh  draws  the  packthread, 
and  this  the  cord,  which  gives  them  notice  what  to  do.  By  this  means 
they  fometimes  draw  up  half  a  dozen,  and  very  commonly  two  or 
three  at  a  draught. 

Smelt  F ishing. 

No  fmelt  is  to  he  taken  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  lefs  than  five 
inches  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  or  at  any  time,  except  from 
January  25th  to  June  lft;  and  thofe  that  are  caught  in  other  waters 
muft  be  of  the  above  fize.  See  Smelt. 

Tench  Fishing. 

The  feafon  for  catching  this  fifh  is  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  very 
early  and  late,  or  even  all  night,  in  the  ftill  part  of  rivers.  His  bait 
is  a  large  red  worm,  at  which  he  bites  very  eagerly,  efpecially  if  firft 
dipped  in  tar.  He  alfo  delights  in  all  forts  of  paftes  made  up  of  ftrong 
feented  oils,  or  with  tar;  or  a  pafte  of  brown  bread  and  honey  ;  nor 
does  he  refufe  the  cad-worm,  lob-worm,  flag-worm,  green  gentles, 
cod-bait,  or  foft-boiled  bread-grain.  ,  « 

T rout  Fishing. 

The  trout  is  a  delicious  frelh- water  fifh,  fpeckled  with  red  and 
yellow,  coming  in  and  going  out  of  feafon  with  the  buck,  and 
fpawning  in  the  cold  months  of  October  and  November,  whereas 
all  the  other  fpecies  fpawn  in  hot  fummer  weather.  There  are 
clivers  kinds  of  this  fifh,  all  valuable;  but  the  beft  are  the  red  and 
yellow  trouts  ;  and  of  thefe  the  female,  diftinguifhed  by  a  lefs 
head  and  deeper  body,  is  preferred.  They  are  known  to  be  in  fea¬ 
fon  by  the  bright  colour  of  their  fpots,  and  by  their  large  and 
thick  back  ;  which  laft  may  ferve  alfo  for  a  rule  for  other  fifh. 
Through  the  whole  winter  they  are  fick,  lean,  and  unwholefome, 
and  frequently  loufy.  As  the  fpring  comes  on;  deferting  the  ftill,  deep 
waters,  they  repair  to  the  gravelly  ground,  againft  which  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  rub,  till  they  get  rid  of  their  l  ice,  which  are  a  kind  of  worms 
with  large  heads.  From  that  time  they  delight  to  be  in  the  fharp 
ftreams,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for  min¬ 
nows  and  May-flies.  At  the  latter  end  of  May  they  are  in  their 
prime. 

The  ufiial  baits  whereby  the  trout  is  caught  are  the  worm,  min¬ 
now,  and  fly,  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  proper  worms  are  the 
brandling,  lob-worm,  fquirrel-tail  worm,  which  lias  a  ftreak  round 
the  back,  a  red  head,  and  a  broad  tail,  earth-worm,  dung-worm,  and 
maggot  or  gentle,  efpecially  the  three  firft.  To  take  the  trout  with  a 
ground-bait;  the  angler  fhould  have  a  light  taper  rod,  with  a  tender 
hazel-top;  and  may  angle  with  a  fingle  hair  of  three  links,  the  one 
tied  to  the  other,  for  the  bottom  of  the  line,  and  a  line  of  three-haired 
links  for  the  upper  part:  with  this  fort  of  tackle,  if  the  fportfman  has 
room  enough,  he  will  take  the  largeft  trout  in  any  river.  The 
angler  muft  always  keep  out  of  fight,  and  the  point  of  the  rod 
muft  be  down  the  ftream.  The  feafon  for  jijhing  for  the  trout  with 
the  ground-bait  begins  in  March,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
the  beft  time  of  the  day  ;  but  in  cloudy  weather  the  fport  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  all  day  long.  There  muft  be  a  plummet  at  ten  inches  from 
the  hook,  which  the  angler  muft  feel  always  touching  the  ground  • 
and  this  muft  be  heavier  as  the  ftream  is  fwifter.  When  the  minnow 
is  ufed,  chufe  the  whiteft,  and  that  of  middling  fize  ;  flip  the  hook 
through  his  mouth,  and  the  point  and  beard  out  at  the  tail,  fo  as  it 
may  lie  almoft  ftrait  on  the  hook.  Then  try  againft  the  ftream, 
whether  it  will  turn. 

The  moft  agreeable  manner  of  jijhing  for  trout  is  with  the  fly  : 
thexod  in  this  cafe  muft  be  light  and  pliable,'  and  the  line  long  and 
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fine;  if  one  hair  be  ftrong  enough,  as  it  may  be  made  by  proper 
fkill  in  the  angler,  there  will  be  more  fifh  caught  than  when  a 
thicker  line  is  ui'ed ;  and  the  fly-fifher  fhould  have  the  wind  in  his 
back,  and  the  fun  before  him.  See  Angling. 

No  trout  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  between  No¬ 
vember  nth  and  Auguft  24th,  or  to  be  of  lefs  wxight  than  one 
pound.  ' 

F  l  y-F  i  s  h  i  n  g. 

The  fly  is  a  bait  ufed  in  angling  for  divers  kinds  of  fifh  ;  and  is 
either  natural  or  artificial. 

Natural  flies  are  innumerable:  the  more  ufual  on  this  occafion 
are  the  dun-fly,  the  ftone  or  May-fly,  the  red-fly,  the  moor-rfy,  the 
tawny-fly,  the  vine-fly,  the  {hell-fly,  the  cloudy  and  blackifh-fly, 
the  flag-fly ;  alfo  caterpillars,  canker-flies,  bear-flies,  &e.  all 
which  appear  fooner  or  lacer,  according  to  the  forwardnefs  or  baek- 
wardnefs  of  the  fpring. 

Rules  for  artificial  Fly-Fishing. 

1.  To  fifh  in  a  river  fomewhatdirturbed  with  rain,  or  in  a  cloudy 
day,  when  the  waters  are  moved  by  a  gentle  breeze ;  the  fouth- 
wind  is  beft;  and  if  the  wind  blow  high,  yet  not  fo  but  that  you 
may  Conveniently  guide  your  tackle,  the  fifh  will  rife  in  plain 
deeps;  but  if  the  wind  be  fmall,  the  beft  angling  is  in  fwift 
ftreams. 

2.  Keep  as  far  from  the  water-fide  as  may  be  :  fifh  down  the 
ftream,  with  the  fun  on  your  face,  and  touch  not  the  water  with 
your  line. 

3.  Angle  always  in  clear  rivers  with  a  fmall  fly  and  flender  wings, 
but  in  muddy  places  ufe  larger. 

4.  When  after  rain  the  w'ater  becomes  brownifh,  ufe  an  orange- 
fly  ;  in  a  clear  day,  a  light-coloured  fly  ;  a  dark  fly  for  dark  wa¬ 
fers,  See. 

5.  Let  the  line  be  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  unlcfs  the  river  be 
incumbered  with  trees. 

6.  For  every  fort  of  fly  have  feveral  of  the  fame,  differing  in  co¬ 
lour,  to  fuit  with  the  different  complexions  of  feveral  waters  and 
weathers. 

7.  Have  a  nimble  eye  and  adfive  hand,  toftrike  prefently  with 
the  rifing  of  the  fifh,  or  clfe  he  will  be  apt  to  throw  out  the  hook. 

8.  Let  the  fly  fall  firft  into  the  water,  and  not  the  line,  which 
will  fcarc  the  fifh. 

9.  In  flow  rivers  or  ftill  places,  caft  the  fly  acrofs  over  the  river, 
and  let  it  fink  a  little  in  the  water,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with 
the  current. 

Salmon  flies  fhould  be  made  with  their  wings  {landing  one  behind 
the  other,  w’hether  two  or  four.  That  fifh  delights  in  the  gaudieft 
colours  that  can  be;  chiefly  in  the  wings,  which  muft  belong,  as 
well  as  the  tail. 


Fishing-/??#/;  are  little  appendages  to  the  line,  ferving  to  keep 
the  hook  and  bait  fufpended  at  the  proper  depth,  to  difeover  when 
the  fifh  has  hold  of  them,  &c. 

Fishing -hook,  a  little  engine  of  fteel-wire,  of  a  proper  form  to 
catch  and  retain  fifh. 

The^z/A/ng-hook,  in  general,  ought  to  be  long  in  the  fhank,  fome- 
what  thick  in  the  circumference,  the  point  even  and  ftrait :  let  the 
bending  be  in  the  fhank.  For  fetting  the  hook  on,  ufe  ftrong,  but 
fmall  filk,  laying  the  hair  on  the  infide  of  your  hook ;  for  if  it  be  on 
the  outfide,  the  filk  will  fret  and  cut  it  afunder. 

FisHiNG-ra/,  a  long  flender  rod  or  wand,  to  which  the  line  is 
fattened  for  angling. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts,  as 

1.  A  troller  or  trolling-rod,  which  has  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the 
rod  for  the  line  to  go  through  when  it  runs  off  a  reel.  2.  A  whipper 
or  whipping-rod,  a  top-rod  that  is  weak  in  the  middle,  and  top- 
heavy,  but  all  flender  and  fine.  3.  A  dopper,  w'hich  is  a  ftrong  rod, 
and  very  light.  4.  A  fnapper  or  fnap-rod,  that  is,  a  ftrong  pole, 
peculiarly  ufed  for  the  pike.  5.  A  bottom-rod,  being  the  fame  as 
the  dopper,  but  fomewhat  more  pliable.  6.  A  fniggling  or  poking- 
ftick,  a  forked  flick,  having  a  lhort,  ftrong  line,  with  a  needle, 
baited  with  a  lob- worm :  this  is  only  for  eels  in  their  holes. 

Fishing-i^Zi,  or  thofe  ufed  in  the  feveral  fifheries  at  fea,  or 
on  the  coafts,  are  the  bufs,  coble,  cock,  dogger,  driver,  eel-boat, 
fly-boat,  fluyt,  hooker,  Peter-boat,  fmack,  ftand-boat,  trawler, 
trinker,  See. 

FISH  -ponds,  thofe  made  for  the  breeding  or  feeding  of  fifh. 

Fifh-ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watery  and  boggy  lands, 
many  of  which  are  fit  for  no  other  ufe.  In  making  of  a  pond,  it’s 
head  lhould  be  at  the  loweft  part  of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of 
the  flood-gate,  or  fluice,  having  a  good  fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in 
emptying.  The  beft  method  of  making  the  head  fecure,  is  to  drive 
in  two  or  three  row’s  of  flakes  above  fix  feet  long,  at  about  four 
feet  dillance  from  each  other,  the  whole  length  of  the  pond  head, 
whereof  the  firft  row  fhould  be  rammed  at  leaft  about  four  feet  deep. 
If  the  bottom  is  falfe,  the  foundation  may  belaid  with  quick-lime, 
which,  flacking,  will  make  it  as  hard  as  ftone.  Some  put  a  layer 
of  lime,  and  another  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  pond,  among  the 
piles  arid  flakes  ;  and  when  thefe  are  w'cll-covered,  drive  in  others, 
as  they  fee  occafion,  ramming  in  theearthas  before,  till  the  pond- 
head  be  of  the  height  defigned. 

The  dam  fhould  be  made  Hoping  on  each  fide,  leaving  a  wafteto 
carry  off  the  over-abundance  of  w’ater  in  times  of  floods  or  rains  ; 
and  as  to  the  depth  of  the  pond,  the  deepeft  part  need  not  exceed 
fix  feet,  rifing  gradually  in  ihoais  towards  the  lides,  for  the  fifh  to 
fun  themfelves,  and  lay  their  fpawn.  Gravelly  and  fandy  bottoms, 
efpecially  the  latter,  are  beft  for  breeding  ;  and  a  rich  foil  with  a 
white  fat  water,  as  the  waffling  of  hills,  commons,  flreets  finks, 
Sec.  Is  beft  for  fattening  all  forts'of  fifh.  For  ftoring  a  pond,  carp 
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is  to  be  preferred  for  it’s  goodnefs,  quick  growth,  and  a  great  in- 
create,  as  breeding  five  or  fix  times  a  year.  A  pond  of  an  acre,  if 
it  be  a  feeding  and  not  a  breeding  one,  will  every  year  feed  200 
carps  of  three  years  old,  300  of  two  years  old,  and  400  of  a  year 
old.  Garps  delight  in  ponds  that  have  marl  or  clay  bottoms,  with 
plenty  of  weeds  and  grafs,  whereon  they  feed  in  hot  months. 

It  the  pond  carry  fix  feet  of  water,  it  is  enough  ;  but  it  muft  be 
made  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the  freflies  and  rains  that  mav  fall 
into  it.  1 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  flioals  on  the  fides  for  the 
hlh  to  fun  themfelves  in,  andlay  their  fpawn  on  ;  befide,  in  other 
places,  certain  holes,  hollow'  banks,  lhelves,  roots  of  trees,  iflands, 
&c.  to  ferve  as  their  retiring  places. 

Your  pond  fhould  be  drained  every  three  or  four  vears,  and  youf 
fifh  forted.  If  it  is  a  breeding  one,  the  fmaller  ones  are  to  be  taken 
out  to  ftore  other  ponds  with,  leaving  a  good  (lock  of  females,  at 
leaft  eight  or  nine  years  old,  as  they  never  breed  before  that  a<*e. 
In  feeding  ponds,  it  is  beft  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a  fize. 

FISSURF,  Fissura,  in  furgery,  a  longitudinal  fradlure  of  a 
bone;  or  the  folution  of  the  continuity  of  a  bone,  W’hereby  it  is 
only  cloven  or  cracked. 

Jijjurcs  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  apparent,  by  the  Greeks  called 
oryn£if  ;  and  by  the  Latins Jciffura;  the  other  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  be  vifible,  called  or  capillary,  as  refembling  a  thread. 

1  hecaufesof fiJJ'ures  are  falls,  leaps,  and  contufions  of  the  parts 
againft  hard  bodies. 

Fijfures,  efpecially  in  the  cranium,  either  happen  on  the  part 
where  the  ftroke  was  given,  or  on  the  oppofite  part:  that  on  the 
oppofite  partis  called  counter-fijjure ,  ox  counter-cleft,  by  the  Greeks, 
W7ry%ri/Mx,  and  the  Latins,  reforntus.  See  CONTRA-jgfare. 

Old  men  are  more  fubjedt  to  fiflura  than  young  ones,  becaufe 
their  bones  are  drier. 

Fijfures  are  difficult  to  be  difeovered ;  but  they  are  the  eafieft  cured 
of  all  the  fractures;  though  if  they  be  not  known,  or  be  negledted, 
they  bring  on  ulcers  and  caries,  and  in  fuch  cafe  become  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  fothat  there  is  frequently  a  neccffity  of  having  recourfe  to 
the  fevereft  operations. 

The  figns  of  afi/fure of  the  cranium  are  bilious  vomitings,  verti¬ 
goes,  fluxes  of  the  blood  at  the  mouth  or  note,  dumbnefs,  delirium, 
&c.  If  there  be  any  fijfure  in  the  fcull,  the  patient  will  feel  a  pain 
in  the  place,  upon  holding  a  firing  between  his  teeth,  w  hile  the  fur- 
geon  pulls  it  ftrongly. 

In  iuch  cafes  it  is  frequently  neceflary  to  perforate  the  cranium, 
to  give  a  vent  for  the  blood  and  fanies.  See  Contusion. 

Fissures,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  earth,  certain  interruptions  that 
horizontally  or  para! Icily  divide  the  feveral  llrata  of  which  the  body 
of  our  terreftrial  globe  is  compofed. 

FISTUCA,  in  antiquity,  an  inftrument  of  w’ood  ufed  in  driving 
piles,  and  fitted  with  two  handles. 

FISTULA,  in  theancient  mufic,  an  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
refembling  our  flute  or  flageolet. 

The  principal  wind  inftruments  of  theancients  werethe  tibia  and 
fifiula  ;  though  how  thefe  were  conftituted,  or  wherein  they  differed, 
or  how  they  were  played  on,  does  not  atprefent  appear. 

Fistula,  infurgery,  a  deep  wrinding,  cavernous  ulcer,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  but  open  thence  into  a  fpacidus  bottom,  feated  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  and  generally  yielding  a  (harp  and  virulent 
matter. 

Fifiulas  differ  from  fimple  finufes  in  this,  that  the  former  are  cal¬ 
lous,  at  leaft  in  their  progrefs,  and  the  latter  not. 

They  attack  all  parts  of  the  body  without  exception  ;  but  particu¬ 
larly  the  anus,  foramen  lachrymale,  thorax,  & c.  The  general  caufe 
of fifiulcE  is  fomc  abfeefs  or  ulcer,  which,  either  being  inveterate,  or 
having  been  ill  treated,  comes  to  be  callous,  the  orifice  being  at  firft 
lined  or  incruflated  therewith,  and  at  length  the  whole  finus. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of fijiulas,  before  they  are  become  callous,  the 
readkft  way  of  curing  them  is  by  an  incifionto  the  bottom  when¬ 
ever  it  can  befafely  done,  and  afterwards  deterging  and  confolidating 
them.  They  flrould  then  be  gently  preffed  from  the  bottom  towards 
the  orifice,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  peccant  matter;  for  which 
purpofe  a  comprefs  or  fmall  flip  of  plafter  wrapped  up  in  fuch  a  form 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  fifiula,  after  it  has  been  cleanf- 
ed,  and  proper  dreflings  have  been  ufed,  and  fecured  with  lint, 
plafter,  and  bandages  ;  and  if  this  method  fails,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  the  manual  operation  ;  becaufe,  by  laying  open  all  the  fi¬ 
nufes  of  the  fifiula,  proper  paflages  are  made  for  the  difeharge  of 
the  corrupted  matter,  and  fuitable  remedies  may  be  conveniently 
applied  to  the  feveral  difeafed  parts. 

Fistula  in  ano.  No  part  of  the  body  is  more  fubjedl  to  ab- 
feefles  than  the  part  immediately  furrounding  the  lower  part  of  the 
re£lum;  it  is  much  expofed  to  preffure  and  other  external  injuries, 
which  impede  the  free  motion  of  the  blood  there,  which  turns  into 
pus,  and  as  the  fkin  is  pretty  thick,  the  pus  will  infinuate  itfelf  up 
amongft  the  foft  neighbouring  parts,  and  form  finufes,  w’hich  de¬ 
generate  into  fifiulas. 

This  kind  of fifiulais  called  complete,  when  there  is  an  opening 
into  the  gut,  and  another  externally;  it  is  called  incomplete,  when 
there  is  no  external  aperture. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  incomplete  kind  are  analogous  to  thofe  of 
the  piles,  and  fo  are  with  difficulty  diftinguifhed.  The  complete 
kind  has  generally  callous  lips,  w’hich,  with  the  difeharge  there¬ 
from,  more  readily  points  out  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

Abfcefles  in  this" part  fhould  be  opened  as  foon  as  we  find  a  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  matter,  and  that  by  a  large  opening,  which  is  the  moft 
effedlual  method  to  prevent  a  return.  In  examining  one  of  thefe 
fifiulas,  if  the  probe  does  not  readily  pafs,  injedt  warm  milk  into  it, 
and  obferve  if  any  returns  by  the  redlum ;  if  it  does,  it  is  clear  that 
the  gut  is  perforated.  When  the  probe  is  ufed  for  examiryng  with, 
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let  the  patient  Hand  on  the  ground  with  his  feet  pretty  far  afunder, 
and  lean  on  his  belly  over  a  table,  then  an  affiftant  can  hold  the 
buttocks  afunder,  that  the  operator  may  more  readily  introduce  his 
finger  into  the  anus  before  he  examines  the  f 'fluid,  with  a  probe.  If 
the  fijiula  runs  fo  deep  that  the  finger  introduced  into  the  anus  can¬ 
not  eafily  reach  the  orifice,  then  the  cure  is  nut  practicable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hxmorrhage  from  the  vcffels,  which  admit  not  either 
of  compreffion  or  ligature.  If  a  fijiula  hath  been  of  long  Handing, 
in  a  bad  habit,  and  the  difeharge  is  fuch  as  to  weaken  the  patient, 
.the  operation  fhouldnot  be  attempted,  at  lead  till  the  conftitution 
is  repaired;  but  if  the  patient  is  of  a  good  habit,  if  the  fijiula  re¬ 
turns,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows,  accordingto  Monro’s  in- 
ftruClion  :  “  Wherever  the  opening  of  the  fijiula  is,  if  it  hath  any 
turnings  where  it  reaches  thegut,  divide  them,  and  makethemftrait, 
avoiding  the  fphindler.  After  this  1  attempt  to  promote  incarnation, 
which  might  leffen  the  Cavity  and  by  degrees  fill  it  up,  by  injecting 
balfamic  foftening  medicines  ;  though  fometimes  a  patient  of  a 
good  habit  may  be  cured  by  applying  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  a  digeftive.  If  this  fail,  I  endeavour  to  render  the  parts  in- 
ti  rely  callous  and  infenfible  by  injedling  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and 
brandy,  with  a  little  honey  of  rofes,  increafing  the  brandy  and  di- 
minitliing  the  reft,  as  the  parts  lofc  their  fenfibility,  until  at’ length 
I  inject  pure  alcohol,  which  renders  them  quite  infenfible.” 

Fistula,  in  the  epidydymis.  We  have  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  rela¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Ingham  :  A  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age  hurt  his  tefti- 
cles  bv  a  fall,  a  fuppuration  followed,  and  the  matter  was  difcharged 
externally.  After  this,  the  fwelling  being  reduced  by  means  of 
emollient  and  refolvent  Cataplafms,  a  fijtuta  was  difeovered  in  each 
epidydymis:  a  fine  probe-director  was  then  introduced  into  the  finus 
of  the  left  teftis,  which  was  cut  open  through  it’s  whole  length  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  all  the  indurated  parts  and  the  difeafed  fkin  were  cut  off : 
the  fame  was  done  to  the  other  teftis,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  epidydymis  was  extirpated.  A  fuppuration  came 
on  in  rive  or  fix  days,  and  the  patient  was  cured  by  the  common 
method  of  dreffing  in  three  weeks ;  fo  that  the  functions  of  the 
telles  were  properly  executed. 

Fistula  lachrytnalis ;  a  difeafe  which  attacks  the  great  caruncle 
in  the  inward  corner  of  the  eye.  See  the  article  Eye. 

The  firft  degree  of  this  difeafe  flops  up  the  natural  paffage  of  the 
tears,  and  forces  them  to  run  down  the  cheek ;  the  fecond  is  when 
pus  is  mixed  with  the  tears,  which  proceeds  fometimes  from  an 
opening  in  the  fkin,  between  the  nofe  and  the  great  corner  of  the 
eye  ;  the  laft  is  when  the  pu£  has  not  only  corroded  the  neigbour- 
ing  parts,  w'hich  are  foft,  but  has  affected  the  bone  which  lies  un¬ 
derneath.  This  laft  fort  of fifiula  fometimes  turns  cancerous,  and 
Riverius  advifes  not  to  meddle  with  it  at  all. 


Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  diforder,  whether  the  fmall- 
pox,  or  French  difeafe,  it  always  flops  up  the  nafal  conduit. 

It  the  abfeefs  is  not  open,  a  time  muft  bechofen  when  it  isfulleft 
of  pus.  For  this  reafon  the  eye  of  the  patient  muft  be  clofed,  and 
.  fmall  long  pieces  of  platter  muft  be  put  one  upon  another,  acrofs  the 
eye-lids  trom  the  punBa  lachrymalia  to  the  great  angle  of  the  eve. 
The  fuperior  branches  of  the  canal  being  thus  comprefl'cd,  that 
nothing  can  pafs  that  way,  it  will  be  amalfed  in  the  faek,  and  a 
place  proper  for  an  incifion  fliould  then  be  pointed  out.  If  the  ab¬ 
feefs  is  already  open,  the  orifice  and  the  probe  will  fhew  where  it  is 
to  be  dilated,  which  muft  be  done  by  the  biftoury,  both  above  and 
below',  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  fack  to  the  ’edge  of  the  orbit. 
The  fack  being  opened  it  muft  be  filled  with  dry  lint,  which  may 
be  taken  away  next  day,  and  a  pledgit  dipt  in  a  mild  digeftive  ap¬ 
plied,  which  muft  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  luppuration :  when  the  fuppuration  begins  to  diminifh  at 
every  dreffing,  a  fmall  probe  muft  be  introduced  into  the  nafal  eanal, 
to  dilate  it  a  little,  and  to  leave  a  paffage  for  the  tears  and  the  pus. 

I  liis  method  muft  be  continued  till  the  fuppuration  is  almoft 
ended,  then  it  may  be  dreffed  fuperficially,  with  dry  lint,  or  with  a 
deficcative,  which  will  complete  the  cure  :  after  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  wear  a  compreffing  bandage  a  few  weeks  longer  to  prevent 
it  s  return.  When  the  bone  lies  open,  and  it  is  neceffary  to  penetrate 
into  it,  you  muft  diredt  the  inftrument  towards  the  nofe,  and  not 
towards  the  nafal  canal,  tor  fear  of  entering  the  linus  maxillaris. 

Fistula  of  the  perinaum.  After  lithotomy,  a  puncture  of  the 
perinaum,  an  abicefs  in  the  fame  part  near  the  urethra,  a  feirrhus  in 
the  glandula  proftrata,  &c.  a  fijhila  is  fometimes  formed,  through 
which  the  urine  makes  it’s  way  in  part,  whilit  the  rclt  is  palled 
through  the  natural  paffage. 

In  general,  in  order  to  the  cure,  the  outward  opening  muft  be  en¬ 
larged  by  cutting  away  the  callous  lips,  or  deltroying  them  by 
cauttic  ;  but  it  fometimes  happens  that  this  end  may  be  anfwered 
by  introducing  a  bougie  into  the  urethra,  in  order  to  diftend  it’s 
capacity.  Le  Dran  obfcryes,  that  though  there  are  feveral  fijlulous 
orifices,  and  feveral  callofities  in  th e  perttuxum,  and  when  the  water 
paifes  off  in  a  fmall  ftream  through  the  natural  paffage,  the  chief 
remedy  will  be  the  introduction  of  bougies;  alfo  that  as  this  canal 
is  enlarged,  the  external  orifices  are  duninifhed  and  healed,  and 
the  callofities  are  fqttened.  Mr.  Bell  prefers  the  cure  of  this  fijiula. 
by  the  introduction  of  a  feton.  See  Fistula,  above. 

FISaULAR,  or  F  istvlous,  is  applied  by  furgeons  to  wounds 

anu  ulcers  which  degenerate  into  fiflulas.  , 

FisrpLAH,  among  botanifts,  an  epithet  given  to  leaves  and 
flowers  that  are  tubular,  or  refemble  a  hollow  pipe. 

Fist  ular  flowers,  among  herbalifts,  thofc  made  of  very  fmall, 
long,^  hollow  flowers,  like  pipes. 

F  1 1 ,  in  medicine,  an  accefs  or  paroxyfm. 

Dr..  Cheyne  is  of  opinion,  that//;  of.  all  kinds,  whether  epileptic, 
hyltenc,  or  apoplectic,  may  be  cured  folely  by  a  milk  diet  of  about 
two  quarts  of  cow  s  milk  a  day,  without  any  other  food. 
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FITCHEE,  or  Fiche’e,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lower-part 
of  a  crofs  is  fharpened  into  a  point  fit  to  fix  in  the  ground. 

Thus  he  bears  azure,  a  crofs-patent  fitchee.  See  Plate  6.  fig.  2. 

The  origin  hereof  M‘  Kenzie  aferibes  to  the  primitive  chriftians, 
who  ufed  to  carry  their  croffes  with  them  where-ever  they  went,  and 
when  they  flopped  at  any  place  in  a  journey,/**^  themin  the  ground. 

FITCHES,  in  hufbandry,  a  fort  of  pulfe,  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  chich-pea  or  clcer. 

Fitches  are  cultivated  either  for  feeding  cattle,  or  improving  the 
land.  They  make  a  wholefome  and  nourifhing  food,  whether  given 
in  the  ftraw',  or  threfhed  out.  When  fown  only  to  improve  the 
foil,  they  are  to  be  plowed  in  juft  as  they  begin  to  bloffom,  by 
which  means  a  tough  ftiff  clay  foil  is  much  enriched. 

FITCHET,  a  name  ufed  in  feme  places  for  the  Weasel. 

FITTING-om/,  in  fea-aftairs,  the  providing  a  fhip  with  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  men,  and  naval  furniture,  &c.  to  navigate  and 
arm  her  for  attack  or  defence. 

FITZ,  a  French  term,  literally  denoting/??,*  fometimes  given 
by  way  of  addition  to  the  natural  fons  of  the  kings  of  England ; 
as  James  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Graftoh,  &c. 

El  WL-lcaved grafsi,  cinquefoil,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  by  fuch  as 
would  introduce  a  blazon  by  herbs  and  flowers  inftead  of  metals 
and  colours,  to  fignify  vert,  or  green* 

FIXATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  rendering  any  volatile  fubftance 
fixed;  fo  as  not  to  fly  off  upon  being  expofed  to  a  great  heat ;  hence 

FIXED  bodies  are  thofe  which  bear  a  conlidcrablc  degree  of  heat 
without  evaporating,  or  lifting  anvof  their  weight. 

However,  gold  itfclf,  expofed  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  to  the  focus 
of  a  burning-glafs,  is  found  to  diminifh  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  this 
diminution,  there  arife  an  infinite  number  of  little  glafly  drops  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  which  fwell  and  enlarge  as  the  gold  difappears. 
But  this,  fay  fome,  is  no  demonftration  that  the  gold  is  vitrified ;  it 
is  rather  the  allies  of  the  coal ;  becaufe  if  the  gold  be  evaporated  on  a 
body  which  yields  no  allies,  you  have  no  glais.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
the  experiment fhews,  thatgQld  maybe  evaporated;  and fince gold 
is  not  fixed,  wc  may  fafely  conclude,  that  no  body  is  abfolutely  fo. 

Mr.  Boyle,  the  prince  of  Mirandola,  M.  Homberg,  and  others, 
have  made  numerous  experiments  on  gold,  filver,  &c.  to  fee  how 
far  their  fixity  extended  :  in  thefe,  pure  gold,  kept  in  an  intenfe 
heat  for  two  months,  loft  nothing  feniible  of  it’s  weight :  silver, 
under  the  like  circumftances,  and  in  the  like  time,  loft  one-twelfth 
part  of  it’s  weight;  but  Mr.  Bovle  attributes  this  to  the  ltietal’s 
not  being  fine  and  pure. 

Fixed  line  of  defence,  a  line  drawn  along  the  face  of  the  baftion, 
and  terminating  in  the  curtain.  See  Defence. 

Fixed  nitre ,  a  preparation  of  faltpetre,  made  by  fufing  it  in  a 
crucible,  and  then  inflaming  it,  with  throwfing  in  a  few  coals;  and 
thus  again  and  again,  till  no  more  flame  or  detonation  arife  ;  then 
letting  it  cool,  they  pulverize  and  diffolve  it  in  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  evaporate  it  into  a  fine  white  fait,  which  ferves  to  draw  the 
tinctures  out  of  vegetables.  This  fait,  per  dellqulum ,  yields  what 
they  call  the  liquor  of  fixed  nitre. 

Fixe  vjal(s  are  thofe  extracted  or  gained  from  bodies  by  calcina¬ 
tion  and  lotion.  See  Salts. 

They  are  called  fixed,  becaufe  the  fire  was  not  able  to  fublime  or 
raifethem;  as  thofe  carried  off  in  the  courfe  of  calcination  by  the 
vehemence  of  fire  are  called  volatile. 

the  allies  of  all  plants  yield  fixed  [alts.  SeeLixiviUM. 

Fixed  Jims  oj'the  zodiac,  according  to  fomc,  are  the  Jigns,  Tau¬ 
rus,  Leo,  Scorpio,  and  Aquarius. 

They  are  fo  called  becaufe  the  fun  paffes  them  refpectivelv  in  the 
middle  of  each  quarter,  when  that  feafon  is  more  fettled  and  fixed 
than  under  the  lign  which  begins  and  ends  it. 

Fixed  jlarscsxz  fuch  as  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  and 
di fiance  with  refpecl  to  each  other. 

FIXES,  is  a  name  given  by  the  workmen  in  gold  and  filver  toa 
folution  of  filver,  from  it’s  ufe  in  carrying  down  and  fixing  the  hete¬ 
rogeneous  acids  mingled  with  aqua  fords. 

FIXITY,  or  Fixedness,  in  philofophy,  the  quality  of  a  body 
which  denominates  and  renders  it  fixed:  ora  property  which  en¬ 
ables  it  to  endure  the  fire  and  other  violent  agents. 

According  to  Chauvin,/v/Vy  eonfifts  in  this ;  that  the  component 
principles  of  the  body  are  fo  clofely  united  or  cohere  fo  ftrongly,  and 
are  mixed  in  fuch  proportion,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  divided 
either  by  fire  or  any  other  corrofive  menffruum,  or  their  integral 
parts  feparated  and  carried  off  in  vapour. 

Fixity,  or  Fixedness,  in  chemiftry,  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
ufed  for  the  affection  oppofiteto  volatility  ;  i.  e.  the  property 
whereby  bodies  bear  the  action  of  fire,  without  being  diflipated  in 
fumes. 

xThe  principal  caufes  of fixity,  or  the  qualifications  that  contribute 
molt  to  the  rendering  a  body  fixed,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  are, 
1.  That  it’s  corpufcles  be  lingly  of  a  certain  proportionable  bulk, 
too  big  and  unwieldy  to  be  carried  up  by  heat,  pr  buoyed  up  in  the 
air.  2.  That  they  have  alfo  a  proper  degree  of  weight  or  lolidity. 

That  their  figure  be  fuch  as  unfits. them  for  evaporation  or  flying 
off;  fome  being  branched,  others  hooked,  &c.  fo  that  being  en¬ 
tangled  with  one  another,  they  cannot  eafily  be  extricated,  lool'ened, 
and  feparated.  (  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  fourth  circumftance,  viz. 
the  nearnefs  of  the  particles,  and  their  being  contiguous  in  a  great 
many  points,  or  large  extent  of  i’urface,  which  produces  a  ftronger 
force  of  attraction  or  cohefion. 

FLACCIDITY,  in  medicine,  &c.  a  diforder  of  the  fibres  or 
folid  parts  of  the  body,  oppofite  to  rigidity. 

The  too  great  fiuccidity  of  the  parts  is  cured  by  cardiacs,  cxercife, 
fridlion,  a  dry  warm  air,  proper  food,  and  the  like. 

FL  AG,  ageneral  name,  includingcolours,ftandards,  ancients,  ban¬ 
ners,  enfigu5,&c.  whichauthors  frequently.coniound  with  eachother. 
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Tlate  26. 


FLAGS. 


FLA 


The  fafhion  of  bearing  the  flags  pointed  or  triangular,  which  now 
obtains,  Roderic  Totclanus  affures  us,  came  from  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  Arabs  or  Saracens,  upon  their  feizing  of  Spain,  before  which 
time  all  the  enligns  of  war  were  fquarc,  ltretched,  or  extended,  on 
crofs  pieces  of  wood,  like  church-banners  ;  on  which  account  they 
were  called  in  Latin  vexilla,  q.  d.  veldla,  a  veli  diminutione ,  as  is  re¬ 
marked  by  Ilidore. 

The  pirates  of  Algiers, and  thofc  throughout  the  coaftsof  Barbary, 
are  the  only  people  that  bear  an  hexagonal  flag.  It  is  gules,  charged 
with  a  morelkhead,  coifed  with  it’s  turban,  Sec. 

Flags,  in  the  military  art,  arefmall  banners  of  diftin£lion  ftuck 
in  the  baggage- waggons  of  the  army,  to  diftinguifti  the  baggage 
of  one  brigade  from  another,  and  of  one  battalion  from  another,  that 
they  may  be  marfhalled  by  the  waggon-mader-general  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  brigades,  to  avoid  the  confufion  that  otherwife 
might  arife. 

F  lag  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  fea-language,  for  the  colours, 
ancients,  ftandards,  &c.  borne  on  the  top  of  the  mails  of  velTels,  to 
notify  the  quality  of  the  perfon  who  commands  the  lhip,  ofwhat  na¬ 
tion  it  is,  and  whether  it  be  equipped  for  war  or  trade. 

In  the  Britilh  navy f  flags  are  either  red,  w'hite,  or  blue,  and  are 
difplayed  from  the  top  of  the  main-malt,  fore-malt,  or  mizen-malt, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  admiral. 

The  admiral  or  commander  in  chief  carries  his  flag  on  themain- 
malt ;  the  vice-admiral  carries  his  on  the  fore-malt ;  and  the  rear- 
admiral  his  on  the  mizcn-malt. 

When  a  council  of  war  is  held  at  fca,  if  it  be  on  board  the  admi¬ 
ral,  they  hang  a  flag  tin  the  main-fhrouds  ;  if  in  the  vice-admiral,  in 
the  fore-lhrouds  ;  and  if  in  the  rear-admiral,  in  the  mizen-llrrouds. 

The  flags  borne  on  the  mizen  are  particularly  called  gallants.  See 
Mast,  &c.  i 

The  flag  of  the  French  nation  is  blue,  charged  with  a  white  crofs, 
and  the  arms  of  France. 

Belidesthe  national  /fog^rnerchant-fhips  frequently  bear  Idler  flags 
on  the  mizen-malt,  with  the  arms  of  the  city  where  the  mailer  or¬ 
dinarily  relides,  and  on  the  fore-malt  with  the  arms  of  the  place 
where  the  perfon  who  freights  them  lives.  See  Plate  26. 

Flag,  to  heave  out  the,  is  to  put  out  or  hang  abroad  the flag. 

Flag,  to  hang  out  the  white,  is  to  call  for  quarter;  or  it  Ihcws, 
when  a  velfel  arrives  on  a  coalt,  that  it  has  no  holtile  intention,  but 
comes  to  trade  or  thd  like.  The  red  flag  is  a  fignal  of  defiance,  and 
battle. 

Flag,  to  lower,  or  flake  the,  is  to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or 
to  take  it  in,  out  of  the  refpedt,  or  fubmiflion,  due  from  all  fhips 
or  fleets  inferior  to  thofe  any  way  jullly  their  fuperiors.  To  lower 
or  llrike  the  flag ,  in  an  engagement,  is  a  fign  of  yielding. 

1  he  Way  of  leading  a  lhip  in  triumph,  is,  to  tie  the  flags  to  the 
Ihrouds,  Or  the  gallery,  in  the  hind  part  of  the  fhip,  and  let  them 
hang  down  towards  the  water,  and  tow  the  velTels  by  the  Hern, 
Livy  relates,  that  this  was  the  way  the  Romans  ufed  thofe  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

Flag -officers,  thofe  who  command  the  feveral  fquadrons  of  a 
fleet ;  as  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals. 

The  flag-officers  in  our  lea-pay  arc,  the  admiral,  vice-admiral, 
and  rear-admiral,  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue. 

YhAG-Jhip,  a  lhip  commanded  by  a  general  or  flag-  officer,  who 
has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag,  in  contradillindlion  to  the  fecondary  vcf- 
fels  under  the  command  thereof. 

Flag  flaves,  are  the  Haves  fet  on  the  heads  of  the  top-gallant 
malts,  ferving  to  let  fly  and  unfurl  the  flag. 

Flag,  in  natural  hiitory,  a  genus  of  harlh  and  rough  Hones, 
compofed  of  a  vilible  grit  of  d  laminated  ftru&ure,  and  fplittingonly 
horizontally,  or  into  plates.  Mr.  Da  Colla  dillributes  them  into 
the  alkaline  flag,  or  laminated  fandllone  ;  and  fuch  as  are  not  adled 
upon  by  acids.  The  former  are  the  alhen-coloured  flag,  the  laminae 
of  which  are  very  numerous  and  very  vilible,  and  lb  thin  as  fome- 
times  not  to  exceed  the  thickncfs  of  brown  paper.  The  other, 
namely  theafhen-brown-coloured  flag,  is  of  a  more  compact  texture, 
and  heavier  than  the  former,  though  compofed,  like  that,  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  grit  cemented  by  a  coarle  l'par  ;  this  becomes  friable  by  being 
burnt,  but  fuffers  no  change  of  colour  ;  there  are  quarries  of  it  at 
Burton  in  Oxfordlhire,  where  it  is  ufed  to  Hate  houfes,  for  pave¬ 
ments,  See. 

Fhe  flag  common  in  Northumberland,  Yorklhire,  See.  is  called 
by  fome  Carlifle  and  white  flag.  It  is  a  w’hite  folTil  Hone,  eafily 
fplitting  into  thin  plates,  and  is  full  of  fmall  fpanglesof  a  fine  glit¬ 
tering  talc. 

The  flag,  dug  out  of  the  quarries  of  Stunsfield  in  Oxfordlhire,  is 
of  a  pale  brownilh  colour,  very  hard  and  heavy;  and  it’s  flats,  or 
the  furtaces  of  the  lamince,  are  always  thick  fet  with  fmall  bivalves, 
but  few  or  none  are  imbedded  in  it’s  folid  fubllance  :  it  burns  to  a 
browner  colour.  There  is  alfoa  pale  whitilh-browm-coloured  flag, 
of  a  compact  and  uniform  ftrudlure,  feveral  llrata  of  which  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  w’here  it  is  ufed  as  Hate  for 
covering  houles.  See  the  article  Slate. 

The  bright  and  glittering  flag  is  the  hardelt  Hone  of  this  genus, 
and  generally  variegated  with  white  and  purple  :  the  plates  have  of¬ 
ten  one  of  thefe  colours  only.  It  is  much  ufed  in  Italy,  where  it 
is  dug  for  pavements.  The  deep,  dulky,  lead-colouredyfog,  is  alfo 
extremely  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  compact  texture,  compofed  of  a 
fmall  grit,  which  is  cemented  together  by  an  earthy,  fparry,  and 
cryftalline  fubllance.  It  ltrikes  fire  with  Heel,  and,  being  burnt, 
acquires  a  reddilh  browm  colour.  It  is  dug  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy, 
and  much  ufed  in  building. 

Flag  is  alfo  much  ufed  for  fedge,  a  kind  of  ruflr;  and  for  the 
upper  part  of  turf,  pared  off  to  burn. 

Flag -corn,  in  botany,  gladiolus,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogynia 
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clafs,  whofe  flowers  are  included  inlheaths.  The  capfule  contains 
three  cells  filled  wdth  roundilh  feeds.  The  root  of  the  common 
corn-flag  is  accounted  difeutient,  and  good  in  malignant,  and  pelti- 
lential  cafes.  Miller  reckons  lixfpecies  of  this  plant. 

Flags,  in  falconry,  the  feathers  in  a  hawk’s  wing,  near  the 
principal  ones. 

F  lag -worm,  that  found  in  flaggy  or  fedgy  places. 

FLAGELLAN  TES,  whippers,  in  church  hi  (lory,  certain  en- 
thufiafls  in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  w'ho,  guided  by  an  indifcrcet 
zeal,  maintained  that  there  was  noremiflion  of  fins  wdthout  flagel¬ 
lation,  or  whipping.  Accordingly  they  walked  in  proceffion,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  prieft  carrying  the  crofs,  and  publicly  laflied  themfelves, 
till  the  blood  dropped  from  their  naked  backs. 

The  author  of  this  fedt  was  one  Rainier,  a  hermit,  whofe  wild 
opinions  were  propagated  from  Italy  through  almolt  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  ;  but  the  primitive  flagellantes,  though  exemplary  in 
point  of  morals,  being  at  length  joined  by  a  turbulent  rabble,  who 
were  infcdled  wdth  the  moll  ridiculous  and  impious  notions,  the 
emperors  and  pontiffs  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  religious 
frenzy,  by  declaring  all  devout  whipping  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  foul’s  eternal  intercfls. 

FLAGELLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  trigynia 
clafs,  without  any  corolla  ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  fix  fegments, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  berry  containing  a  tingle  feed. 

FLAGELLATION,  whipping,  a  voluntary  difeiplinecr  penance, 
frequently  pradlifed  by  the  ancient  penitents. 

Flagellation  is  alfo  applied  to  a  painting  deferiptive  of  the 
torment  infiidled  on  Jelus  Chrift,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  when 
whipped  and  fcourged  by  the  Jew's. 

FLAGEOLET,  or  Flajolet,  a  kind  of  little  flute  ;ora  mu- 
fical  inftrument  of  the  flute  kind,  ufed  chiefly  by  fhepherds  and 
country  people. 

It  is  ulually  made  of  box,  or  fome  other  hard  wood,  fometimes 
of  ivory.  It  has  fix  holes  or  flops  befide  that  at  to:  tom,  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  that  behind  the  neck. 

FLAIL,  an  inftrument  for  threfhing  corn.  It  confifts  of  the 
following  parts.  1.  The  hand-ftaff,  or  piece  held  in  the  threiher’s 
hand.  2.  The  fwdple,  or  that  part  w'hich  ilrikes  ©ut  the  corn. 
3.  The  caplins,  or  lfrong  double  leathers,  made  fall  to  the  tops  of 
the  hand-ftaff  and  fwiple.  4.  The  middle-band,  being  the  leather 
thong,  or  fifti-lkin,  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

FLAIR,  in  fea-language.  The  Teamen  fay,  that  the  w'ork  doth 
flair-over,  when  a  fhip  being  houfed  in  near  the  water,  fo  that  the 
work  hangs  over  a  little  too  much,  and  thus  is  let  out  broader  aloft 
than  the  due  proportion  will  allow. 

FLAKE,  in  the  cod  fifherV,  a  fort  of  fdaffoldor  platform;  made 
of  hurdles,  and  fupported  by  itanchions,  and  ufed  for  drying  cod- 
fifh  in  Newfoundland. 

Flake,  in  gardening,  a  name  given  by  florifts  to  a  fort  of  car¬ 
nations,  which  are  of  tw'o  colours  only. 

Flake,  white,  in  painting,  is  lead  corroded  bv  means  of  the 
preffmg  of  grapes,  or  a  cerule  prepared  by  the  acid  of  grapes.  It 
is  brought  here  from  Italy,  and  far  furpaffes,  both  with  regard  to 
the  purity  of  it’s  whitenefs,  and  the  certainty  bf  it’s  Handing,  all  the 
cerufe  or  white  lead  made  with  us  in  common.  It  is  ufed  in  oil 
and  varnifh  painting  for  all  purpofes,  where  a  very  clean  white  is 
required.  The  white  flake  fhould  be  procured  in  lumps  as  it  is 
brought  over,  and  levigated  by  thofe  w'ho  ufc  it,  becaufc  that  w'hich 
the  colourmen  fell  in  a  prepared  Hate  is  levigated  and  mixed  up 
with  (tarch,  and  often  with  w’hite  lead,  and  worfe  fophiftications. 

FLAMBEAU,  a  kind  of  large  taper,  made  of  hempen  wicks, 
by  pouring  melted  wax  on  their  top,  and  letting  it  run  down  to  the 
bottom.  This  done,  they  lay  them  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  roll 
them  on  a  table,  and  join  four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red- 
hot  iron ;  and  then  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the  flambeau  is  brought  to 
the  fize  required. 

The  flambeaux  of  the  ancients  were  generally  made  of  pine  -wood 
dried  in  furnaces  or  otherw  ife. 

FLAME, flamma  in  phyliology,  the  fmall  parts  of  an  inflam¬ 
mable  or  conliderable  undtuous  body,  that  are  fet  on  fire,  or  brilklv 
agitated  and  thrown  off,  with  a  certain  vibrative  motion  at  the  fur- 
face  of  that  body  into  the  open  air:  or,  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
words,  the  flame  of  a  body  is  only  the  fmoke  thereof  heated  red-hot ; 
and  the  fmoke  is  only  the  volatile  part  of  the  body  feparated  by  the 
fire.  See  Fike,  and  Smoke. 

Flame  cannot  exift  without  oil ;  whence  it  is  that  afhes,  fand, 
glafs,  Hones,  and  earth,  do  not  flame  upon  ignition,  but  rather 
damp  and  extinguifh  flame.  As  oil  is  then  the  only  inflammable 
fubllance  in  nature,  we  may  be  diredted  to  the  means  of  preventing 
conflagrations,  by  ufing  fuch  materials  in  buildings  as  contain  little 
or  no  oil.  And  this  diredlion  might  be  likewife  extended  to  the 
making  incombuftible  paper,  for  valuable  books  and  man  ufc  rip  ts, 
&c. 

All  flame  matches  and  exifts  only  on  the  furface  of  inflammable 
bodies  :  whence  we  are  led  to  invent  methods  of  caling  or  othenvife 
defending  the  w'ood-w'orks  of  (hips  and  buildings  from  accidents  by 
fire.  All  inflammable  bodies,  as  fulphur,  oil,  w  ax,  wood,  See.  by 
flaming,  walte  and  vanilh  into  burning  fmoke  ;  which  fmoke,  if 
the  flame  be  hallily  put  out,  is  very  thick  and  vifible,  and  fometimes 
fmells  llrongly  ;  but  in  the  flame,  lofes  it’s  fmell  by  burning;  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fmoke,  the  flame  is  of  this  or  that 
colour  :  thus  the  flame  of  fulphur  is  blue  ;  that  of  camphor,  white  ; 
that  of  tallow',  yellow',  See.  When  gun-powder  takes  fire,  it 
goes  off  in  a  flaming  fmoke.  Thence  proceeds  the  difference  of  'he 
colours  of  bodies,  as  viewed  by  day-light,  candle  light,  fire-light, 
fulphureous  light,  &c. 

As  the  prcllurc  of  the  fire  is  greateft  about  the  upper  parts,  and 
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leaft  towards  the  circumference  of  the  bafe,  whence  the  air,  finding 
lealt  refinance  from  that  part,  drives  the  flame  upwards  ;  and  as  the 
fire  is  denfcft,  and  confequently  ftrongeft,  about  the  middle  ;  it 
thence  follows,  that  the  flame  will  rife  higher  from  the  middle 
of  the  fire  than  from  it’s  fides  where  the  quantity  of  fire  is  con- 
fiderably  lelfened  ;  and  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  pyramidal 
figure  of  flame. 

"Flame,  vital ,  a  fine,  warm,'  igneous  fubftance,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  rcfide  in  the  hearts  of  animals,  as  neceffary  to  life ;  or  rather, 
as  that  which  conftitutes  life  itfelf. 

To  preferve  this  flame,  they  judge  the  air  taken  in  by  refpiration 
to  be  as  necclTary  as  it  is  to  the  confervation  of  ordinary  flame. 
Others,  however,  not  lefs  to  be  depended  on,  find  no  more  in  the 
notion  of  a  vital  flame,  than  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body,  which 
is  always  as  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  is  the  effedt  of 
that  circulation. 

FLAMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  an  order  of  priefts, 
inftituted-by  Romulus  or  Numa  ;  authors  not  being  agreed  on  this 
head. 

They  were  originally  only  three,  viz.  the flamen  dial's,  flamen  mar- 
iialis,  and  flamen  quirinus.  They  were  chofen  by  the  people,  and  in- 
ftailed  by  the  fovereign  pontiff:  afterwards,  their  number  was  in- 
creafed  to  fifteen  ;  the  three  firft  of  whom  were  fenators,  and  called 
flaminesmajores ;  the  other  twelve,  taken  from  among  the  people, 
being  denominated  fiamines  tninores. 

The  flamen  dials,  or  priefl  of  J  upiter,  was  a  confiderable  perfon 
at  Rome  ;  the  flamen  martialis,  or  prieft  of  Mars,  was  the  fecund  in 
dignity  ;  and  the  flamen  quirinalis,  was  the  next  to  him. 

The  greater  flamens  wore  the  robe  edged  with  purple,  like  that  of 
the  greater  magiflrates,  had  an  ivorv-chain,  and  fat  in  the  fenate. 
They  wore  a  little  band  of  thread,  fllamen,  about  their  head  ;  from 
whence,  according  to  Varro,  they  had  their  name. 

There  were  likewife  fliminia,  or  priefteffes,  who  were  the  wives 
of  th eflamines  diales.  Thcfe  wore  a  flame-coloured  habit,  on  which 
was  painted  the  image  of  a  thunderbolt,  and  above  their  head-drefs 
they  wore  green  oak  boughs.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  infcrip- 
tions. 

PTAMINGO,  in  ornithology,  a  very  beautiful  bird,  having  long 
legs  and  a  long  neck  ;  yet  has  webbed  feet,  anu  is  remarkable  for  the 
fine  bright  red  of  it’s  wings.  It’s  beak  is  broad,  and  of  a  very  lin¬ 
gular  figure;  the  upper  chap  being  bent,  deprelfed,  and  dentated  ;  the 
lower  much  thicker  and  firmer.  It  is  black  at  the  end,  and  in  the 
other  part  of  a  dufky  blue.  It’s  neck  and  body  are  white  ;  the  long 
flight  feathers  of  it’s  wings  black;  but  the  fliorter  feathers,  which 
make  the  covering  of  the  wings,  arc  of  a  very  elegant  and  bright  red, 
whence  the  bird  has  it’s  name.  The  beak  is  fo  long  and  crooked, 
that  the  whole  head  mufl  be  immerfed  before  the  water  can  get  into 
it.  It  lives  about  waters,  and  feeds  on  filli :  it  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  America,  and  isfeenat  times  in  many  parts  of  Europe:  it  is 
well  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  it’s  tongue  was  accounted  a  very 
great  delicacy  among  the  nice  eaters  of  old  times.  See  Plate  32. 

FLANCH,  Flanque,  or  Flasque,  an  ordinary  in  heraldry, 
formed  by  an  arched  line,  which  begins  at  the  corners  of  tfie  chief, 
and  ends  in  the  bafe  of  the  efeutefyeon. 

He  beareth  ermin  two  flinches  vert.  See  Plate  6,  g  ,  25. 
Flanches  are  always  borne  by  pairs. 

FLANCONADE,  in  fencing,  is  the  adfion  of  dropping  the 
point  of  your  fword  under  your  adverfary’s  hilt,  in  feizing  with  force 
the  feeble  of  his  blade  ;  which,  binding  w  ithout  quitting  it,  form 
the  parade  in  oftave,  and  then  throw  in  your  thruft.  Refer  to  Trea- 
tife  on  Fencing,  p.  890. 

FLANEL,  or  Flannel,  a  kind  of  flight,  loofe,  woollen  fluff, 
not  quilted,  but  very  warm,  compofed  of  a  w:oof  and  warp,  and 
wove  on  a  toom  with  two  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  Bays, 
FLANK,  or  Flanc,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  the  fidesof  a 
horfe’s  buttocks,  &c. 

In  a  flridt  fenfe,  theyfo/L  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremes  of  the  belly, 
where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  are  below  the  loins. 

A  wcll-yfowL/horfe  is  one  that  has  wide  and  well-made  ribs,  and 
a  good  body. 

Flank,  in  war,  is  ufed  by  way  of  analogy  for  the  fide  of  a  batta¬ 
lion,  army,  &c.  in  contradiftinbtion  to  th e front  and  rear. 

To  attack  the  enemy  in  flank,  is  to  diicover  and  fire  upon  them  on 
one  fide.  Sec  File. 

Flank,  in  fortification,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of 
the  face  towards  the  infide  of  the  work.  Such  is  the  line  BA,  Plate 
91, fig-  ij'ind  EFand  L n,flg.  16. 

Or,  flank  is  that  part  of  a  bullion  w’hich  reaches  from  the  curtain 
to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppoiite  face,  the  flank,  and  the  curtain. 

Flank,  oblique  orfecond,  is  that  part  of  the  curtain,  El,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  greater  line  of  defence,  EC,  and  the  lelfer,  I C  ; 
and  from  w'hich  they  can  lee  to  fcour  the  fa<*e  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

Flank,  low,  covered,  or  retired,  is  the  platform  of  the  cafcment 
which  lies  hid  in  the  baflion  ;  otherwife  called  the  orillon. 

P  lank  fltekant,  is  that  from  whence  a  cannon  playing,  fircth 
bullets  directly  in  the  face  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

Flank  razant,  or  rafant ,  is  the  point  from  whence  the  line  of 
defence  begins,  from  the  conjunction  of  which  with  the  curtain,  the 
lhot  only  raiieth  the  face  of  the  next  baftion,  which  happens  when 
the  face  cannot  be  difeovered  but  from  the  flank  alone. 

P  lanks ,  fimple,  are  lines  going  from  the  angle  of  the  fhoulder 
to  the  curtain,  whofe  chief  office  is  tor  defence  of  the  moat  and 
place. 

FLANKED,  Flanque'  is  ufed  by  the  French  heralds  to  ex- 
pre  s  our  party  perfultier;  that  is,  when  the  field  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  after  the  manner  of  an  X. 

i  hough  Colombiere  ufes  the  term  in  another  fenfe,  which  ap¬ 
pears  more  natural,  viz.  for  the  taking  of  flanches  or  tounding  fee- 
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tions  out  of  the  fides  of  the  efcutchcons  ;  the  firft  from  the  angles 
of  it,  the  latter  in  ftrait  lines,  forming  an  angle  at  the  fefs,  w  ithout 
making  any  falticr. 

Flanked  angle,  in  fortification,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
faces  of  the  baftion. 

FLANKING,  in  the  general,  is  the  ail  of  difeovering  and  firing 
upon  the  fide  of  a  place,  body,  battalion,  See. 

To  flank a  place,  is  to  difpofe  a  place  or  other  work  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  there  fhall  be  no  part  of  the  place  but  what  may  be 
played  on,  both  in  front  and  rear. 

FLASK,  Flasque,  a  bearing  more  properly  called  flanque,  or 
Flanch. 

FLAT,  in  fea-language,  denotes  a  level  ground  lying  at  a  fmall 
depth  under  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  is  alfo  called  a  lhoal  or 
fhallow. 

Flat -bottomed  boats,  are  fuch  as  are  made  to  fwim  in  fhallow 
w'ater,  and  to  carry  a  great  number  of  troops,  artillery,  ammunition, 
See.  v 

To  Flat  -in,  in  fea-language,  is  to  draw  in  the  aftmoft  lower 
corner  or  clue  of  a  fail  towards  the  middle  of  the  fhip,  to  give  the 
fail  a  greater  power  of  turning  the  veflel. 

To  Flat-/«  forward,  is  to  draw  in  the  fore-fheet,  jib-fheet,  and 
fore-ftay-fail  fheet,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fhip. 

Flats,  in  muiic,  a  kind  of  additional  or  half-notes,  contrived 
together  with  lharps,  to  remedy  the  defe&s  of  mulical  inftruments. 

The  natural  fcale  of  mufic  being  limited  to  fixed  founds,  andad- 
jufted  to  an  inftrument,  the  inftrument  will  be  found  defedfive  in 
feveral  points;  as  particularly,  in  that  we  can  only  proceed  from  any 
note  by  one  particular  order  of  degrees  ;  that  for  this  reafon  we  can¬ 
not  find  any  interval  required  from  any  note  or  letter  upwards  or 
downw-ards;  and  that  a  fong  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  if  it  be 
begun  by  any  particular  note  or  letter,  all  the  intervals  or  other  notes 
fhall  be  juftly  found  on  the  inftrument,  or  in  the  fixed  feries  ;  vet 
where  the  fong  began  with  any  other  note,  we  could  not  proceed. 

To  remove  or  lupply  this  defedl,  muficians  have  recouriie  to  a 
fcale  proceeding  by  twelve  degrees  ;  that  is,  thirteen  notes,  including 
the  extremes,  to  an  o&ave,  w-hich  makes  the  inftrument  fo  perfect 
that  there  is  but  little  to  complain  of.  This,  therefore,  is  the  prefent 
fyltem  of  the  fcale  for  inftruments,  viz.  between  the  extremes  of 
every  tone  of  the  natural  fcale  is  put  a  note,  which  divides  it  in!o 
two  unequal  parts,  called  Jemitones ;  and  the  whole  may  be  calhd 
the femitonic fcale,  containing  twelve  femitones  betwixt  thirteen  notes 
in  the  compafs  of  the  octave. 

Now,  to  preferve  the  diatonic  feries  diftindf,  thefe  inferted  notes 
either  take  the  name  of  the  natural  note  next  below  writh  a  charac¬ 
ter  called  a  jharp;  or  they  take  the  name  of  the  natural  note  next 
above  with  a  mark  called  flat.  Thus  D  flat  fignifies  a  femitone 
below  the  D  natural :  and  it  is  indifferent,  in  the  main,  whether 
the  inferted  note  be  accounted  as  a  flat  or  a  Jharp. 

The  femitonic  feries  or  fcale  is  very  exactly  reprefented  by  the 
keys  of  a  fpinnet ;  the  foremoft  range  of  keys  being  the  natural 
notes  ;  the  keys  behind,  the  artificial  notes,  or  the  flats  andjharps. 

FLATTERY,  a  mean  and  fawning  behaviour,  attended  with  fer- 
vile  compliments  and  obfequioufnefs,  in  order  to  gain  a  perfon’s 
favour.  Ancient  and  modern  hiftory  furnifh  many  inftances of  this 
difgraceful  practice  ;  from  which  we  have  feledfed  the  following: 

Publius  Aftranius,  an  infamous  flatterer  at  Rome,  hearing  that 
Caligula  the  emperor  was  lick,  went  to  him,  and  profefled  that  he 
would  willingly  die,  fo  that  the  emperor  might  recover.  The  em¬ 
peror  told  him,  that  “  he  did  not  believe  him  whereupon  he 
confirmed  it  with  an  oath.  Caligula  fhortly  after  recovering,  forced 
him  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  to  undergo  that  in  carneft  which 
he  had  only  fpoken  out  of  bafe  and  falfe  flattery  ;  for  he  caufed  him 
to  be  flain,  as  hefaid,  left  he  fhould  be  forfworn. 

King  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  anno  1521,  cut  his  hair  very 
fliort,  and  all  the  Englifh  put  themfelves  into  the  fame  cut,  though 
the  cuftom  at  that  time  was,  to  wear  their  hair  very  long 

Queen  Anne,  wife  of  K.  James  I.  had  a  wen  in  her  neck,  to 
cover  which  flic  wore  a  ruff ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  that 
firft  introduced  the  fafhion  of  wearing'ruffs. 

FLATTING,  in  gilding,  is  the  giving  the  work  a  light  touch, 
in  the  places  not  burnifhed,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  fize,  in  which  a 
little  vermillion  is  fometimes  mixed.  Thisferves  to  preferve,  and 
prevent  it’s  flawing,  when  handled. 

FLATULENCY,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  bowels  arifing 
from  a  weak  ltomach,  and  crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  peafe,  beans, 
lentils,  coleworts,  hard  fat  flefh,  &c.  which  degenerate  into  wind, 
creating  great  anxiety  if  not  evacuated,  and  difficulty  of  br:athing. 

Another  caufe  of  flatulencies  are  congeftions  of  blood  in  the 
branches  of  the  vena  porta ;  whence  proceed  anxieties  of  the  p  racer - 
dia,  difficult  breathing,  colic  pains,  heart-burns,  head-achs,  v.rtigo, 
and  w'atchfulnefs. 

If  the  flatulency  arifes  from  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  evacuations 
are  firft  of  all  neceffary  ;  after  which  may  be  given  bitters,  aromatics, 
carminatives,  and  ftrengtheners,  with  a  fpare  diet  and  excreife.  If 
it  proceeds  from  congeftions  of  blood,  as  is  the  cafe  of  hypochon¬ 
driacs,  a  vein  mufl  be  opened  ;  and  if  the  body  is  coftive,  an  emol¬ 
lient  clyfter  or  a  gentle  laxative  will  be  proper.  If  thefe  fail,  cha¬ 
lybeate  medicines  are  to  be  called  in,  as  tindiurc  of  vitriol  of  iron, 
fteel-filings  finely  powdered,  from  fix  to  ten  grains,  or  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon  with  fugar  or  bitters,  fpa- waters,  and  conftant  exercife. 

The  general  method  of  treating  flatulencies,  is  by  the  hot  aroma¬ 
tics  ;  but  thefe  are  to  be  given  with  great  caution  ;  for  when  the 
commotions  of  the  blood  about  the  vena  porta  are  in  fault,  thefe 
things  always  irritate  rather  than  do  good  ;  but  beyond  all  things, 
the  too  common  methods  of  giving  a  vomit  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  for  the  difeharge  of  the  flatulencies  upwards  ig  inverted  by 
this  means,  and  then  ulually  follow  exquifite  pains  and  tenfions  of 
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the  parts,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  vertiginous  complaints  in  the 
head,  with  noifes  in  the  ears,  and  many  other  complaints,  which 
are  continually  increafing,  till  they  are  a  little  eafed  for  the  prelent 
by  an  erudlation.  The  happy  way  of  getting  rid  of  thefe  anterior 
flatufes,  is  by  driving  the  caule  of  them  downwards,  and  reftoring 
the  loll  tone  of  the  parts.  Continued  exercife  is  alfo  of  the  utmoft 
fervice. 

FLATULENT,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  flatufes  or 
blafts  of  wind.  Peas,  and  moft  kinds  of  pulfe,  onions,  &c.  are 
flatulent  foods. 

FLAW,  atfea,  afudden  gufl  of  wind,  otherwife  czWcAfquall. 

FLAX,  is  the  name  of  a  plant  cultivated  both  for  the  fake  of  it’s 
ftalk  and  feed,  the  former  being  ufed  in  making  linen,  and  the 
latter  for  oil. 

The  Item  of  this  plant,  which  is  round  and  hollow,  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet,  and  then  divides  into  feveral  branches  : 
thefe  are  terminated  by  blue  flowers,  confifting  of  five  petals,  and 
arefucceeded  by  capfules  divided  within  into  ten  cells,  in  each  of 
which  is  inclofed  a  bright,  flippcry,  elongated  feed.  It’s  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  lharp-pointed,  and  placed  alternately  along  the  Item 
and  branches. 

The  foil  for  flax  fhould  be  a  ftiffloam,  rendered  fine  by  tilth,  and 
fituated  in  a  valley  bordering  upon  water ;  or  fuch  a  foil  as  is  thrown 
up  by  rivers.  If  there  be  water  at  a  fmall  depth  below  thefurface 
of  the  ground,  it  is  thought  ftill  better,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Zealand, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  it’s  flax,  and' where  the  foil 
is  deep  and  ftifF,  wfith  water  almolt  every  where,  at  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  underneath  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  owing  to 
the  want  of  this  advantage,  that  the  other  provinces  of  Holland  do 
not  fucceed  equally  well  in  the  culture  of  this  ufeful  plant  ;  though 
(me.  flax  is  alfo  raifed  on  high  lands,  if  they  have  been  well  tilled 
and  manured,  and  if  the  feafons  are  not  very  dry. 

If  the  flax  be  pulled  before  the  bloffom  falls,  it  heckles  away  al- 
moft  to  nothing  ;  and,  though  in  appearance  very  fine,  yet  it  has  no 
fubftance,  and  the  varn  fpun  of  it  is  weak  and  ouzy  :  it  not  only 
waftes  in  the  wafhing,  but  the  linen  made  of  it  grows  extremely 
thin  in  the  bleaching.  The  pluckers  fhould  be  nimble,  tie  it  up  in 
handfuls,  fet  them  up  till  perfectly  dry,  and  then  houfethem.  Flax 
pulled  in  the  bloom,  proves  whiter  and  ltrongerthan  if  left  Handing 
till  the  feed  is  ripe;  but  then  the  feed  will  be  loft.  An  acre  of  good 
flax,  is  accounted  worth  fromfeven  to  twelve  pounds,  or  more. 

Dr  effing  of  Flax. 

When jf&whas  been  watered,  and  twice  fwingled,  as  direfted  un¬ 
der  the  articles  Watering  and  Swingling,  it  is  then  to  be  heck¬ 
led  in  a  much  finer  heckle  than  that  ufed  for  hemp.  Hold  the 
ftrike  of flax  ftiffin  your  hand,  and  break  it  very  well  upon  the  coarfe 
heckle ;  faving  the  hurds  to  make  harder  cloth  of.  This  done,  the 
ftrike  is  to  be  parted  through  a  finer  heckle,  and  the  hurds  coming 
from  thence  faved  for  middling  cloth,  and  thevtear  itfelf  for  the  belt 
linen.  <  - 

But  to  drefs  flax  for  the  fineft  ufeof  all,  after  being  handled  as 
before,  and  laying  three  ftrikes  together,  plat  them  in  a  plat  of  three 
rows,  as  hard  andclofe  together  as  you  can,  joining  one  to  the  end 
of  another,  till  you  have  platted  as  much  as  you  think  convenient ; 
then  begin  another  plat,  and  add  as  many  feveral  ones,  as  you  think 
will  make  a  roll ;  afterwards,  wreathing  them  hard  together,  make 
up  the  roll ;  which  done,  put  as  many  as  you  judge  convenient  into 
a  hemp-trough,  beat  them  foundly,  rather  more  than  you  do  hemp. 
Next  open  and  unplat  them,  dividing  each  ftrike  very  carefully  from 
each  other ;  and  fo  ftrike  it  through  the  fineft  heckle  of  all,  whereof 
there  are  three  forts.  Great  care  mull  be  taken  to  do  this  gently 
and  lightly,  left  what  is  heckled  from  thence  fhould  run  to  knots ; 
for  if  preferved  foft  like  cotton,  it  will  make  a  very  good  linen,  each 
pound  running  at  lead  two  yards  and  an  half.  The  tear  itfelf,  or 
fineft  flax ,  will  make  a  ftrong  and  very  fine  holland,  running  at 
leaft  five  yards  in  the  pound.  See  the  article  Spinning. 

In  Scotland,  they  have  a  lint-mill,  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
dreffing  of  flax ;  which,  if  done  by  the  hand,  willcoft  ppid.  theftone; 
whereas  it  may  be  dreffed  at  the  mill  for  2 s.  the  ftone,  which  is 
one  fourth  faved. 

Flax,  toad,  linaria,  in  botany,  is  a  plant,  whofe  flower  hath  a 
permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  petals  almoft 
at  the  bottom.  In  a  roundifh,  obtufe  capfule,  are  contained  two 
cells,  filled  with  fmall  feed.  There  arc  feventcen  fpecies. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  thefe  plants  grow  in  great  plenty  on  thefides 
of  dry  banks  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  would  make  an  agreeable  appearance  in  gardens,  where 
it  might  be  allowed  a  place,  were  it  not  for  it’s  creeping  roots,  which 
fpread  too  much.  It  is  one  of  the  fimples,  in  the  catalogue  of  firm 
pies,  of  the  College  Difpenfatory,  to  be  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
leaves  have  abitterifh,  andfomewhat  faline  tafte;  and  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  yield  a  faint  fmell,  refembling  that  of  alder. 

The  whole  herb  is  ufed,  and  is  of  an  aperitive  and  diuretic  na¬ 
ture,  opening  obftrudions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  relieving  the 
dropfy  and  jaundice,  which  it  carries  off  by  urine.  The  ointment 
made  with  hog’s  lard,  and  a  good  quantity  of  this  herb,  is  accounted 
excellent  for  the  piles,  being  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 

applied  to  the  part.  _  t  , 

The  only  officinal  preparation  Ls  the  unguentum  linaria. 

Flax  -plant,  is  a  name  which  we  may  give  to  a  plant  that  ferves 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  inftead  of  hemp  and  flax.  Ot  this 
plant  there  are  two  forts  ;  the  leaves  of  both  rcfemble  thofe  of  flags, 
but  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  their  clufters  more  numerous  ;  in 
one  kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  deep  red.  Of  the 
leaves  of  thele  plants,  with  veiy  little  preparation,  they  make  all 
their  common  apparel,  and  alfo  their  firings,  lines,  and  cordage, 
for  every  purpofe,  which  are  fo  much  ftronger  than  any  thing  we 
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can  make  with  hemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  comparifon.  From 
the  fame  plant,  by  another  preparation,  they  draw  long  (lender 
fibres,  which  fhinc  like  filk,  and  are  as  white  asfnow:  of  thefe, 
which  are  very  ftrong,  they  make  their  fineft  clothes  ;  and  of  the 
leaves,  without  any  other  preparation  than  fplitting  them  into  pro¬ 
per  breadths,  and  tying  the  ftrips  together,  they  make  their  filhing- 
ncts,  lome  of  which  are  of  an  enormous  fize.  The  feeds  of  this 
valuable  plant  will  not  come  to  perfection  in  this  country. 

F^^A,  pulex,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  without  wings,  of 
a  rouiidifh,  comprefled  figure  :  the  legs  are  three  pair,  and  formed 
tor  leaping:  the  eyes  are  two,  and  Ample:  the  mouth  is  bent  * 
downwards:,  the  colour  is  a  deep  purple,  approaching  to  black. 

Fleas^  bring  forth  eggs,  or  nits,  which  they  depofit  on  animals 
that  aftord  them  a  proper  food ;  thefe  eggs  being  very  round  and 
fmooth,  ufually  flip  ftrait  down,  unlefs  detained  by  the  piles,  of 
other  inequalities,  of  the  clothes,  hairs,  &c. 

Of  thefe  eggs  are  hatched  white  worms,  of  a  (hining  pearl  colour, 
which  feed  on  the  feurfy  fubftance  of  the  cuticle,  the  downy  matter 
gathered  in  the  piles  of  clothes,  or  other  the  like  fubftances. 

In  a  fortnight  they  come  to  a  tolerable  fize,  and  are  very  lively 
and  active;  and  if,  at  anv  time  difturbed,  they  fuddenly  roll  them- 
felves  into  a  kind  of  ball.’ 

Soon  after  this,  they  come  to  creep,  after  the  manner  of  (ilk- 
worms,  with  a  very  fwift  motion.  When  arrived  at  their  fize,  they 
hide  themfelves  as  much  aspoffible,  and  fpina  filken  thread  out  of 
their  mouth,  wherewith  they  form  themfelves  a  fmall  round  bag,  or 
cafe,  white  within  as  paper,  but  without  always  dirty,  and  fouled 
with  duft.  Here,  after  a  fortnight’s  reft,  the  animalcule  burfts 
ouL  transformed  into  a  perfect  flea ;  leaving  it’s  exuvia  in  the  bag. 

T  he  flea,  when  examined  by  the  microfcope,  affords  a  very  plca- 
fing  object. 

I  he  flea  may  eafily  be  diffe&ed  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  by  this 
means  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  their  periftaltic  motion,  may 
be  dil'covered  very  plainly,  as  alfo  their  tefles  and  penis,  with  the 
veins  and  arteries,  though  minute  beyond  all  conception.  Mr. 
Leewenhoeck  affirms  alfo,  that  he  has  feen  innumerable  animalcu¬ 
les  lhaped  like  ferpents,  in  the  femen  mafeulinum  of  a  flea. 

Flea -bane,  in  botany,  conyza,  a  genus  of  the  fyngemfla  poly  garni  a 
fuperflua  clafs.  It  hath  a  compound  flower,  made  up  of  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets,  which  compofethediik,  and  female  half  florets, 
which  form  the  rays;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-lhaped, 
and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim,  and  have  each  five  Ihort  hairy 
Itamina  ;  in  the  bottom  of  each  floret  is  fituated  a  germen.  The 
female  half  florets,  or  rays, -are  funnel-lhaped,  and  cut  into  three 
parts  at  the  top  ;  thefe  have  a  germen.  The  hermaphrodite  and 
female  florets  are  each  fueccededby  one  oblong  feed,  crowned  with 
down,  fitting  upon  a  plain  receptacle,  and  are  included  in  the  em¬ 
palement.  Miller  enumerates  feventeen  fpecies. 

I  he.  common  flea-bane  is  recommended  as  a  remedv  for  many  cu¬ 
taneous  diforders.  The  fmoke  of  it,  when  burnt  in  a  room,  is  faid 
to  deftroy  fleas,  and  other  infects. 

Flea -wort,  pfyllium,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flowers 
and  fruit  of  which  are  like  thofe  of  the  plantain ;  but  the  ftalks  are 
ramofe  and  foliaceous.  The  feeds  are  mucilaginous. 

Flea-/>//*,«,  in  the  manege,  that  colour  of  a  horfe  which  is  white 
or  grey,  fpotted  all  over  with  dark  reddifh  fpots. 

FLEAM,  in  furgeryand  farriery,  an  inltrument  ufed  in  bleeding 
-a  man  or  horfe.  A  cafe  of  fleams,  as  it  is  called  by  farriers,  com¬ 
prehends  fix  forts  of  inftruments;  two  hooked  ones,  called  drawers, 
and  ufed  for  cleaning  wounds ;  a  penknife;  a  (harp-pointed  lancet, 
for  making  incifions:  and  two  fleams,  one  (harp  and  the  other 
broad-pointed.  Thefe  lalt  are  fomew  hat  like  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
fixed  in  a  flat  handle,  only  no  longer  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  open 
the  vein. 

ogl 

Fleams  imported,  befide  the  duty  on  (Feel,  pay  each  -L-i.  d.  and 
drawback  on  exportation 

ICO 

There  are  many  furgeons  in  Germany  who  bleed,  or  perform  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  with  this  inltrument,  which  they  ufe  in 
this  manner:  they  hold  one  finger  upon  the  end  of  it,  which,  ferves 
as  a  handle,  and  applying  the  point  to  the  vein  they  are  to  open, 
ftrike  upon  the  back  over  the  point  with  one  of  the  fingers  ot 
the  other  hand,  opening  the  vein  much  as  farriers  bleed  horfes. 
Others  ufe  a  fpring  fleam,  fomethinglike  a  Angle  point  ot  the  fcari- 
fving  inftrument  uled  in  cupping;  and  others  employ  a  fort  ot  in- 
ftrument  in  form  of  a  dart ;  but  as  the  polition  and  fize  of  the  veins 
is  different,  in  different  fubjects,  no  inftrument  will  ever  be  found 
•  fo  ufeful  as  the  common  lancet  of  a  proper  fize. 

F.LEECE,  the  covering  of  wool  (horn  oft  the  bodies  offheep. 

Fleece,  the  golden,  is  famous  among  the  ancient  writers.  The 
Argonauts,  under  the  command  of  Jafon,  went  in  purfuit  of  it  to 
Colchis,  a  province  of  Alia,  now  called  Mingrelia.  See  Argo¬ 
nauts. 

FLEET,  a  number  of  veffcls,  going  in  company,  whether  on  a 
defign  of  war,  or  commerce. 

The  admirals  of  his  majefty’s  fleet  are  claffed  into  three  fquad  tons, 
viz.  the  red,  white,  and  blue.  When  any  of  thefe  officers  are  in¬ 
verted  with  the  command  ofafquadron,  or  detachment  of  men  of 
war,  the  particular  (Flips  are  diftinguilhed  bv  the  colours  of  their  re- 
fpective  fquadron ;  the  union  is  common  to  them  all,  and  in  thofe  of 
the  led  fquadron  it  is  difplayedona  red  field;  on  a  white  for  thofe 
of  the  white  fquadron,  and  on  a  blue  field  for  the  blue  fquadron.  A 
fleet,  whatfoever  be  the  number  of  (hips  of  which  itconfifts,  is  ufd- 
ally  divided  into  three  squadrons,  and  thefe  again,  when  the  (hips 
are  numerous,  into  three  divisions,  diftinguilhed  by  a  particular 
flag  or  pendant,  and  ufually  commanded  bv  a  general  officer.  The 
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admiral,  or  principal  officer,  commands  the  center  ;  the  vice-ad¬ 
miral,  orfecond  in  command,  fupcrintends  the  van-guard;  and  the 
operations  of  the  rear  are  diredted  by  the  rear-admiral,  or  officer 
hexf  in  rank.  The  moll:  convenient  order  of  a  fleet,  proceeding  on 
a  voyage,  is  that  in  which  it  is  ranged  into  three  lines  or  columns, 
each  of  which  is  parallel  to  a  line  clofe-hauled,  according  to  the 
tack  on  which  the  line  of  battle  is  deligned  to  be  formed.  The  fleet 
being  thus  more  inclofed,  will  more  readily  obferve  the  fignals,  and 
with  greater  eafe  form  itfelf  into  the  line  of  battle.  Sec  Engage¬ 
ment. 

Merchant-/^*  generally  take  their  denomination  from  the  place 
they  are  bound  to ;  as  the  Turkey/^/,  Ealt \nA\aflect,  &c.  Thefe, 
in  times  of-peace,  go  in  fleets,  for  their  mutual  protection  and  affift- 
ance:  in  times  of  war,  befides  this  fecurity,  they  likewife  procure 
convoys  of  men  of  war;  either  to  efcort  them  to  the  places  whither 
they  are  bound,  or  only  a  part  of  the  way,  to  a  certain  point 
or  latitude,  beyond  which  they  are  judged  out  of  danger  of  pri¬ 
vateers,  &c. 

FLEETING,  in  fea-language,  is  the  ad  of  changing  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  tackle,  when  the  blocks  are  drawn  together;  or  what  is 
called  block  and  block  by  Tailors.  The  ufe  of  fleeting  is  to  replace 
the  mechanical  powers  into  a  ftatc  of  aclion,  and  the  operation  is 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  winding  up  a  clock  or  watch. 

FLEMISH,  or  the  Flemish  tongue,  is  that  which  we  otherwife 
call  Low'  Dutch,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  German,  whereof  it  is  a 
'  corruption  and  a  kind  of  dialed. 

The  Flemijh  is  the  language  ufed  throughout  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  differs  conliderably  from  the  Walloon,  which  is 
a  corrupt  French. 

FLESH,  caro,  in  anatomy,  a  fmaller  fibrous  part  of  an  animal 
body,  foft  and  bloody  ;  being  that  whereof  molt  of  the  other  parts 
are  compofed,  and  whereby  they  are  conneded  together. 

Flejhia  properly  underltood  of  fuch  parts  of  the  body  where  the 
blood-veflels  arefo  fmall,  as  only  to  retain  blood  enough  to  preferve 
their  colour  red. 

The'ancients  accounted  five  different  kinds  of flejh:  the  firlt  muf- 
cular,  fibrous,  or fifiulur ;  as  the  fubltanee  of  the  heart,  and  other 
rnufcles;  the  fccond  parenchymous,  as  that  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
fpleen;  the  third  vijeerous,  as  the  flejh  of  the  itomach  and  intef- 
frnes  ;  the  fourth  glandulous,  as  that  of  the  breads,  pancreas,  ton- 
fils,  &c.  and  the  fifth fpurious ,  as  that  of  the  gums,  glans  of  the 
penis,  the  lips,  &c. 

The  moderns  admit  only  of  one  kind  of  flejh;  viz.  the  mufcular, 
confiding  of  little  tubes  and  velfels,  with  blood  therein  ;  fo  that 
flejhy  and  mufcular  parts  of  the  body  are  with  them  the  fame  thing. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  apply  the  term  to  the  glands;  which 
they  call,  by  way  of  diftindlion,  glandulous  flejh. 

As  to  the' parenchymas,  they  are  now  found  to  be  quite  other 
things  than  the  ancients  imagined.  The  lungs  are  only  an  allcm- 
blage  of  membranous  veficles,  inflated  with  air ;  the  liver  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  glands,  w’herein  the  bile  is  feparated  ;  the  fpleen,  a  heap  of 
veficles,  full  of  blood  ;  and  the  kidneys,  like  the  liver,  a  mats  of 
glands  for  feparating  of  the  urine. 

Flesh  is  alfo  ufed  in  theology,  in  fpeaking  of  the  myfteries  of 
the  incarnation  and  eucharift.  The  word  was  made  flejh,  Ver- 
lum  caro  factum  eji. 

F lesh  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  botanids  for  the  foft  pulpy  fub- 
ftance  of  any  fruit,  inclofed  between  the  outer  rind  or  lkin,  and  the 
feeds,  or  done  ;  or  for  that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.  fit  to  be  eaten. 
LLET  -milk,  that  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken. 
ELbUli-de-lifle,  Fleurette',  Fleuronne',  and  Fleury,  in 
heraldry.  See  Flory. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  phyfics,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  capable  of 
being  bent  or  diverted  from  their  .natural  figure  or  direction. 

Every  flexible  body,  •  fay  the  fchoolmen,  is  porous,  and  that  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  the  pores  or  chambers  may  become  longer  or 
fhorter  ;  and  if  any  corporeal  fubdance  fills  thefe  pores,  it  mud  be 
conceived  fo  fubtile  as  to  be  eafily  expelled  by  comprefiion,  or  at 
lead  capable  of  being  driven  from  one  chamber  to  another,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  body  is  bent  in  this  or  that  direction. 

FLEXION,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  the  motion  by  which  the 
arm  or  any  other  member  of  the  body  is  bent.  It  is  alfo  applied 
to  the  mufclcs,  nerves,  &c. 

F  LEXOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to  fcvcral  mufcles,  which 
are  fo  called  from  their  office,  which  is  to  bend  the  part  to  which 
they  belong,  in  oppofition  to  the  extenjors,  which  open  or  drctch 
them,  as,  1.  Flexors  of  the  head,  which  are  the  maltoidaeus,  the 
rectus  major  anticus,  and  the  rcCtus  minor  anticus.  2.  Flexors  of 
the  neck,  viz.  the  fealenus  and  longus.  3.  Flexors  of  the  back  and 
01  ns,  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the  pfoas  parvus,  the  intertranfver- 
fales  lumborum.  4.  Flexors  of  the  cubitus,  the  brachiasus  externus, 
and  biachiaeus  internus.  5.  Flexors  of  the  carpus,  theradiaeus  in- 
ternus,  the  ulnaris  internus,  and  the  palmaris.  See  Plate  148, 

.  25 •  6;  Flexors  of  the  firlt,  fecond,  and  third  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
'_iz.  the  four  lumbricales,  the  fublimis  or  perforatus,  and  the  per- 
orans  or  profundus.  7.  Flexors  of  the  thigh,  called  alfo  elevators, 
t  ie  pfoas  magnus,  the  iliacus,  and  the  pectinaeus,  called  alfo  livi- 
.  flexors  of  the  tibia,  the  gracilis,  the  femimembranofus, 
'.c  lennnervofus,  the  biceps,  and  the  poplitmus.  9.  Flexors  of  the 
us  nr  foot,  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  peronams  anticus.  10. 
exo/s  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  the  lumbricales,  the  perforatbs, 
te  per  orans,  and  the  flexor  longus  of  the  great  toe,  whole  origin  is 
in  t  e  po  erior  part  of  the  fibula,  and  it’s  termination  in  the  lower 
par  o  t  ic  a  phalanx,  together  with  the  flexor  bnvis,  the  origin  of 
w  11c  is  trqrn  the  middle  os  cuneforme,  and  it’s  termination  at  the 
two  ielamoide  bones  of  the  great  toe,  which  are  joined  bv  ligaments 
1  l’haUnx.  See  the  articles  Mastgidaius,  Rectus, 
Scalenus,  Brachi.-eus,  &c.  See. 


FLEXURE,  or  Flexion,  in  geometry,  is  ufed  to  fignify,  that 
a  curve  is  both  concave  and  convex,  with  refpetft  to  a  given  right 
line,  or  a  fixed  point.  And  the  point  which  limits  the  concavity 
and  convexity,  is  called  the  point  of  contrary  flexure.  See  Retro- 
gradation  of  curves.  . 

As  to  the  method  of  finding  the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  fee  In¬ 
flection. 

FLIE,  or  Fly,  that  part  of  the  mariner’s  compafs,  on  which 
the  thirty-two  w'inds  are  drawn,  and  over  wdiich  the  needle  is  placed, 
and  faflened  underneath. 

FLIGH  T,  the  a£t  of  a  bird  in  flying  ;  or  the  manner,  dura¬ 
tion,  &c.  thereof.  See  the  article  Flying. 

Flight.  Inmelting  the  lead-ore  in  the  works  at  Mendip,  there 
is  a  fubftancc  which  flies  away  in  the  fmoke,  which  they  call  the 

fight. 

They  find  it  fweetifh  upon  their  lips,  if  their  faces  happen  to  be 
in  the  way  of  the  fmoke,  which  they  avoid  as  much  as  poffible. 
'This,  falling  on  the  grais,  kills  cattle  that  feed  thereon  ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  gathered  and  carried  home,  kills  rats  and  mice  in  their  houfes; 
that  Which  falls  on  the  fand,  they  gather,  and  melt  upon  a  flag- 
hearth,  into  fhot  and  fheet-lead. 

Flight,  capon’s,  in  fome  cuftoms,  is  a  compafs  of  ground,  fuch 
as  a  capon  might  fly  over,  due  to  the  eldeft  born  of  fevcral  brothers, 
in  making  partition  of  the  father’s  effedfs  with  them,  when  there 
is  no  principal  manor  in  a  lordfhip.  It  is  ufually  efii mated  by  a 
bow-fhot. 

F  LING,  in  the  manege,  is  the  fiery  and  obffinate  action  of  an 
unrulv  horfe. 

To  fling  like  a  cow,  is  to  raife  only  one  leg,  and  give  a  blow  with 
it. 

FLIN  T,  flex,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fcmipellucid  ftone,  com¬ 
pofed  of  cryltal  debafed  with  earth,  of  one  uniform  fubftance,  and 
free  from  veins ;  but  of  different  degrees  of  colour,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  earth  it  contains,  and  naturally  furrounded  with  a 
whitifli  cruft. 

Flint  is  a  ftonq  of  an  extremely  fine,  compadl,  and  firm  texture, 
and  very  various,  both  in  fize  and  figure.  It  is  of  all  the  degrees  of 
grey,  from  nearly  quite  black  to  almoft  quite  w'hite.  It  breaks 
with  a  fine,  even,  gloffy  furface ;  and  is  moderately  tranfparent, 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polifh.  It  readily  ftrikes  fire  with 
fieel,  and  makes  not  the  lead:  effervefcence  with  aqua-fortis;  and 
burns  to  a  whitenefs.  It’s  ufes  in  glafs-making,  &c.  are  too  well 
known  to  need  a  particular  recital. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  on  ourfhores  fine,  pell ucid,  flinty  bo¬ 
dies,  ftreaked  or  veined  with  white,  black,  brow  n,  &c.  Thefe  are 
the  agates  of  this  country,  and  anfwer  in  every  particular,  but  fine- 
nefs,  to  the  gem.  See  the  article  Agate. 

'I  he  manner  of  preparing  flints  for  the  nicet  operations  in  the 
glafs-trade,  is  this:  alter  freeing  them  from  the  white  crufts  with 
which  they  are  commonly  furrounded,  calcine  them  in  a  ftrong  fire; 
then  powdering  them  in  an  iron  mortar,  lift  the  powder  through  a 
very  fine  fieve:  pour  upon  this  powder  fome  weak  aqua-fortis,  to 
diffolve  any  particles  of  iron  it  may  have  got  from  the  mortar; 
then,  after  llanding  tor  fome  time,  wafli  it  well  with  hot  water,  and 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

Flints,  oilof,  a  name  given  to  the  liquor  obtained  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  ounces  of  calcined  and  powdered  flints ,  with  twelve 
ounces  of  fait  of  tartar:  this  being  melted  together  in  a  ftrong  fire, 
runs  inio  glafs  ;  which  is  to  be  powdered  and  fet  in  a  cellar,  where 
it  runs  into  an  oil  per  deliquium. 

F  LIP,  a  drink  common  among  failors,  made  of  malt-liquor, 
brandy,  and  lugar,  mixtd. 

FL IX-zueed,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  water-creffes,  w'hich  grows 
in  uncultivated  places,  and  by  the  fide  of  foot-ways  in  many  parts 
of  England:  it  flowers  in  June  ;  and  the  feeds,  which  ripen  in  Au- 
guft,  are  greatly  recommended  by  fome  for  the  gravel  and  retention 
of  urine. 

FLOAT,  fometimes  called  catamaran,  fignifies  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  bound  together  w  iih  rafters,  athwart,  and  put  into  a 
river,  to  be  conveyed  down  the  ftream,  and  even,  fometimes,  to 
carry  burdens  down  a  river  with  the  ftream. 

Float-Zw^j,  thole  boards  fixed  to  wW^-wheels  of  undirlhot 
mills,  ferving  to  receive  the  impulfe  of  the  ftream,  whereby  the 
wheel  is  carried  round. 

It  is  a  difadvantage  to  have  too  great  a  number  ot  float-boards ; 
becaufe  when  they  are  all  lfruck  by  the  water  in  the  belt  manner 
that  it  can  be  brought  to  act  againlt  them,  thefum  of  all  thefe  im- 
pulfes  will  only  be  equal  to  the  impulfe  made  againlt  one  float-board 
at  right  angles,  by  all  the  water  coming  out  of  the  pin-ftock,  through 
the  opening,  fo  as  to  take  place  on  the  float-board.  The  belt  rule 
in  this  cafe,  is,  to  have  juft  fo  many,  that  each  of  them  may  come 
out  of  the  w'ater  as  foon  as  poffible,  after  it  has  received  and  adlcd 
with  it’s  full  impulfe;  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  when  the 
fuccecding one  is  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  tiie  furface- of.  the 
water.  As  to  the  length  of  thefe  float-boards,  it  may  be  regulated 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  ftream.  See, the  article  Mill. 

FLOA I  ING-ZtL^y,  a  bridge  confifting  of  boats  covered  w  ith 
planks.  See  Bridge. 

Floatings,  in  hufbandry,  the  drowning  or  watering  of  mea¬ 
dow's. 

FLOOD,  properly  implies  a  deluge  or  inundation  of  waters. 

Flood,  among  fcarrien,  is  when  the  tide  begins  to  come  up,  or 
the  water  begins  to  rife,  then  they  call  it  young  flood;  after  which  it 
is  quarter -flood,  half-flood,  and  high  -flood. 

F  i.oo’D-mark,  the  mark  w'hich  the  fea  makes  on  the  fhore,  at 
flowing  water,  and  the  higheft  tide:  it  is  alfo  called  high-water 
mark. 

FLOORING,  among  miners,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  peculia¬ 
rity 
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ritvin  the  load  of  a  mine.  The  load  or  quantity  of  ore  is  frequent¬ 
ly  intercepted  in  it’s  courfe  by  the  croffing  of  a  vein  of  earth  or 
ftone,  orfome  different  metallic  fubftance;  in  which  cafe  the  load 
J,s  moved  to  one  fide,  and  this  tranfient  part  of  the  land  is  called  a 
flashing. 

FLOOR,  in  architecture,  the  under  fide  of  a  room,  or  that  part 
we  walk  on. 

Floors  are  of  feveraT  forts,  fome  of  earth,  fome  of  brick,  fome  of 
ftone,  and  fome  of  wood. 

Earthen  floors  are  commonly  made  of  loam,  and  fometimes,  when 
they  are  deligned  to  make  malt  on,  of  lime  and  brook-fand,  and 
gun-duft,  oranvil-duft,  from  the  forge. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  floors  for  plain  country  inhabitants, 
is  as  follows.  Take  two  thirds  of  lime,  and  one  of  coal-afhes,  well 
lifted,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  loamy  clay  ;  mix  the  whole  toge¬ 
ther,  and  temper  it  well  wdth  water,  making  it  up  into  a  heap  :  let 
it  lie  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  then  temper  it  well  over  again  :  after 
w'hich  heap  it  up  for  three  or  four  days,  and  repeat  the  tempering 
very  high,  till  it  become  fmooth,  yielding,  tough,  and  glewy.  Then 
the  ground  being  levelled,  lay  your  floor  therewith,  about  two  and  a 
half,  or  three  inches  thick,  making  it  fmooth  with  a  trowel  :  the 
hotter  the  feafon  is,  the  better;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
it  will  make  the  bed  floor  for  houfes,  efpeciallv  for  malt-houfes. 

If  any  one  would  choofe  to  have  their  floors  look  better,  let  them 
take  lime  made  of  rag-ftones,  well  tempered  with  whites  of  eggs, 
covering  the  floor  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick  with  it,  be¬ 
fore  the  under-flooring  be  too  dry.  If  this  is  well  done,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  it  will  look,  when  rubbed  with  a  little  oil,  as  tranf- 
parent  as  metal  or  glafs. 

For  brick  and  ftoneyiW-r,  fee  the  article  Paving. 

Carpenters,  by  the  word  floor ,  underfland  as  well  the  framed 
work  of  timber,  as  the  boarding  over  it. 

Concerning  hoixAe<\  floors,  it  is  to  beobferved,  that  the  carpen¬ 
ters  never  floor  rooms  with  boards,  till  the  carcafe  of  the  houfe  is 
fet  up,  and  alfo  is  inclofed  with  walls,  left  the  weather  fhould  wrong 
the  flooring;  yet  they  generally  rough-plane  the  boards  for  flooring , 
before  they  begin  anything  elfe  about  "the  building,  that  they  may 
fet  them  by  to  feafon  ;  which  is  done  by  laying  them  flat  upon  three' 
or  four  balks,  each  board  about  the  breadth  of  a  board  afunder, 
the  whole  length  of  the  balks:  then,  by  laying  another  lay  of  boards 
athwart  the  lad,  and  fo  on  till  they  have  laid  them  all  in  this 
manner,  bv  which  means  they  lie  hollow  for  the  air  to  play  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  bed  way  of  placing  the  principal  timbers  in  a  floor ,  is,  not 
to  lay  them  over  doors  or  windows,  nor  too  near  chimnies :  the 
boards  fhould  all  lie  one  way,  which  is  generally  the  way  that  you 
have  the  bed  vido. 

Floor,  in  fhip-building,  the  bottom  of  a  fliip,  or  all  that  part 
on  eachlide  of  the  keel,  which  approaches  nearer  to  an  horizontal 
than  a  perpendicular  lituation ;  whence  it  is  common  to  fay,  a 
fharp  floor,  a  da  t  floor,  along  floor,  &c.  whence 

Floor-Timbers,  are  thofe  which  arc  placed  immediately  a- 
crofs  the  keel,  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  lliip  is  framed,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  timbers  are  condrudted.  Sec  Timber. 

FLORA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  flowers. 

FLORAL,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  a  flower.  See 
Flower. 

Thus  floral  leaves,  are  thofe  found  only  near  flowers. 

Floral  Games,  Floralia,  in  Roman  antiquity,  annual 
games  indituted  in  honour -of  the  goddefs  Flora,  which  began  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  May,  or  the  twenty 
eighth  of  April,  and  were  continued  to  the  calends,  or  firlt  of  May. 

The  floralia ,  or  floral  games,  were  indituted  in  the  5 13th  year  of 
Rome:  they  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  being  firlf 
proclaimed  by  the  found  of  trumpet ;  and  during  the  celebration, 
the  adiles  fcattered  all  manner  of  pulfe  among  the  people.  1 1  is  alfo 
faid,  that  during  the  flo ralia,  harlots  danced  naked,  playing  a  thou- 
fand  lafcivious  tricks. 

Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  Cato  being  once  prefent  in  the 
theatre  on  this  occafion,  the  people  were  afhamed  to  alk  for  fuch 
immodeft  reprefentations  in  his  prefence ;  till  Cato,  appriled  of 
the  refervednefs  and  relpedt  with  which  he  infpired  them,  with¬ 
drew  that  the  people  might  not  be  difappointed  of  their  accudomed 
diverlion. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of floral  games  obferved  at  this  day  in  France ; 
fird  indituted  in  1324. 

The  defign  and  edablidiment  is  owing  to  feven  perfons  of  condi¬ 
tion,  lovers  of  poetry,  who  about  All-iaints-day,  in  1323,  fent  a  t 
circular  letter  to  all  the  Provencal  poets,  called  'J  roubadours,  to 
meet  at  Touloufe,  on  May-day  following,  there  to  rehearfe  their 
poems ;  promifmg  a  prize  of  a  violet  of  gold  to  the  perfon  whofe 
piece  fhould  be  judged  the  bed. 

The  capitouls  found  the  defign  fo  good,  that  it  was  afterwards 
refolved,  at  a  council  of  the  city,  to  continue  it  at  the  city-charge; 
which  is  dill  done  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  the  place. 

The  ceremony  begins  on  May-day,  with  a  lolemn  mafs,  mulic, 
&c.  The  corporation  attend  ;  and  poems  are  rehearfed  every  day  : 
the  third  day  a  magnificent  treat  is  given  by  the  magiftracy,  &c. 
and  that  day  the  prizes  are  adjudged.  The  three  prizes  are  the 
rewards  of  three  different  kinds  of  compofitions  ;  viz.  a  poem,  an 
eclogue,  and  an  ode. 

FLORES  martiales,  a  preparation  fimilar  to  that  called  ens  veneris. 
It  is  prepared  of  walhed  colcothar,  or  green  vitriol,  or  of  iron,  or 
iron  filings,  one  pound  ;  of  fal  ammoniac,  two  pounds;  mix  them 
and  fublime  them  in  a  retort. 

FLORET,  flojculus ,  in  botany,  is  a  little  tube  expanded  at  the 
top  ulually  into  five  fegments,  and  fitting  upon  the  embryo  of  a  iingle 
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I  feed  :  from  the  inner  part  of  the  fljret  arife  five  damina,  which, 
uniting  together,  form  a  (heath  ;  from  the  embryo  of  the  feed  arifes 
a  dyle,  which  palfes  through  the  flicath,  to  which  it  is  connected  ; 
and  is  terminated  by  a  bifid  digma,  which  is  generally  reflexcdl 
Thefe  are  hermaphrodite. 

F loret,  femi,  is  tubulous  at  the  bafe,  and  afterwards  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  tongue  :  thefe  generally  form  the  rays  of  compound 
flowers,  and  are  female. 

FLORILEGE,  florilegium,  and  the  uv5o\oyiov  of  the  Greeks,  a 
collection  of  choice  pieces,  being  the  fined  and  brighteft  of  their 
kind. 

FLORIN,  is  fometimes  ufedfora  coin,  and  fometimes  for  a  mo¬ 
ney  of  account. 

Florin,  as  a  coin,  is  of  different  values,  according  to  the  different 
metals  and  different  countries  where  it  is  ftruck.~  The  gold  florins 
are  mod  of  them  of  a  very  coarfe  alloy,  fome  of  them  not  exceed¬ 
ing  thirteen  or  fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them  feventcen  and  a 
half.  As  tofilver  florins ,  thofe  of  Holland  are  worth  about  I;. 
thofe  of  Genoa  were  worth  8 \d.  lterl ing. ' 

Florin,  as  a  money  of  account,  is  ufed  by  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
German  merchants  and  bankers,  but  admits  of  different  divifions 
in  different  places:  in  Holland  it  is  on  the  footing  of  the  coin  of  that 
name,  containing  twenty  divers.  At  Frankfort  and  Nuremeerg 
it  is  equivalent  to  3J.  fterling,  and  is  divided  into  crcutzcrs,  and 
pfinnings.  At  Liege  it  is  equivalent  to  2 s.  3 d.  At  Stralbourg,  to 
is.  Sd.  In  Savoy,  to  1  id.  At  Genoa,  to  8^.  And  at  Geneva 
to  6 \d.  See  the  article  Coin. 

Florin,  Florence,  was  alfo  a  gold  coin,  druck in  England, 
18  Edw.  III.  of  the  value  of  6s.  Fabian  calls  the  florin  a  penny, 
value  6s.  8d.  ;  the  half -florin,  an  halfpenny,  value  31.4 d.\  and  the 
quarter  -florin,  a  farthing,  value  it.  %d. 

FLORIST,  florijla,  according  to  Linnceus,  is  an  author,  or  bo- 
tanid,  who  writes  a  treatife  called  Flora,  comprehending  onlv  the 
plants  and  trees  to  be  found  growing  naturally  in  any  place.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  flonfi  fignifies 
a  perfon  well  iki lied  in  flowers,  their  kinds  and  cultivation.  See 
the  article  Flower. 

FLORY,  Flowry,  Fleury,  Florette',  Fleur-de-lisse', 
&c.  terms  in  heraldry,  ufed  when  the  out-lines  of  any  ordinary  are 
drawn  as  if  trimmed  with,  or  in  the  iorm  of  flowers,  as  lilies, /frwrf- 
de-lis,  ike.  Thus,  he  bears  a  crofs  flory,  & c.  See  Plate  6,  fig.  26. 

FLOS,  the  flower  of  a  plant.  In  chemidry,  it  denotes  the  molt 
fubtile  part  of  bodies  feparated  from  the  more  grofs  pa,rts  by  fubli- 
mation,  in  a  dry  form.  1.  Flores  benzoin!,  flowers  of  benjamin,  are 
prepared  thus:  put  powdered  benjamin  into  an  earthen  pot,  placed 
in  land,  and  with  a  fmall  heat  t^he  flowers  will  rife,  and  may  be 
caught  bv  a  paper  cone  placed  over  the  pot.  2.  Fiores  fulpburis, 
flowers  of  fulphur :  let  fulphur  be  fublimed,  in  a  fit  velfel ;  and  any 
part  of  the  flowers  which  may  have  concreted,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
powder  by  a  wooden  mill,  or,  in  n  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden 
pedle.  They  are  ufed  indifealesof  the  bread,  and  likewife  in  cuta¬ 
neous  diflempers,  both  internally  and  externally.  3.  Floresfuiphu- 
ris  loti,  flowers  of  fulphur  wafhed  :  pour  water  on  the  flowers,  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  fingers  above  them,  and  boil  them  for  a  time; 
then  pour  off  this  water,  and  with  frefh  cold  water  wafh  the  remains 
of  this  away  ;  then  dry  the  flowers  for  ufe.  4..  Flores  martiales , 
martial  flowers :  take  of  waffled  colcothar,  or  green  vitriol,  or  of  iron 
filings,  one  pound  ;  of  fal  ammoniac,  two  pounds ;  mix  them,  and 
fublime  them  in  a  retort,  and  mixing  again  the  bottom  with  the 
flowers,  renew  the  fubiimation  till  the  flowers  acquire  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour.  To  the  relid ue  may  be  added  half  a  pound  of  frefh 
fal  ammoniac,  and  the  fubiimation  repeated,  and  the  fame  procefs 
may  be  continued  as  longas  the  flowers  arife  duly  coloured.  They 
are  reckoned  very  attenuating  and  aperient,  and  therefore  are  pre- 
fcribed  in  many  obltruftions,  and  in  affhmas.  5.  Flores  bifmuthi, 
flowers  of  bifmuth,  are  ufed  as  a  fucus,  being  mixed  with  pomatum, 
or  rofe -water,  3cc. 

Flo  s  falls,  the  flower  of  fait,  which  flows  down  the  Nile,  is  ef¬ 
fectual  againft  malignant  and  phagedenic  ulcers;  noma  in  the  pu¬ 
denda,  and  purulencies  in  the  ears;  it  alfo  cures  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  removes  fpecks  and  albugoes  from  the  eyes.  It  is  to  be  chofen 
of  the  colour  of  faffron,  of  a  rankifli  fmell  like  garum,  of  a  biting 
taffe,  and  fattilh  fubftance. 

Flos  terra,  flower  of  the  earth,  a  name  applied  by  chemilts  to  the 
noftoch,  a  remarkable  plant,  refembling  the  common  green  oyffer- 
weed,  but  is  thicker,  and  more  like  a  jelly  :  it  luddenly  appears  in 
gravel  walks  and  gardens  after  rain.  I  his  lingular  plant,  being 
no  way  fixed  to  the  ground,  nor  having  any  roots,  imbibes  it  s  nu¬ 
tritious  juices  from  the  humidity  of  the  air,  as  the  lea-plants  do 
theirs  from  the  fea-water. 

FLOSCULOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  by  Mr.  Tournefort, 

•  and  others,  to  exprefs  fuch  flowers  of  plants  as  are  compofed  each  of 
a  great  number  of  other  lmaller  flowers  placed  dole  to  one  another, 
and  inclofed  in  the  fame  common  cup;  each  ot  thefe  fmaller  flow¬ 
ers  conlilts  of  one  petal,  which  is  flender  and  hollow,  and  wider 
than  the  bottom,  and  ulually  divided  into  many  iegments,  which 
fometimes  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  liar,  and  armed  with 
prickles.  Of  this  fort  are  the  flowers  of  thillles,  knapweed,  &c. 
See  Plate  44. 

FLOTA,  or  Flotta,  fleet;  a  name  the  Spaniards  give  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  (hips  which  they  fend  annually  trom  Cadiz,  to  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  to  fetch  thence  the  merchandizes  gathered  in  Mexico 
for  Spain.  It  confifts  of  the  captains,  admiral,  and  patach,  or  pin¬ 
nace,  which  go  on  the  king  s  account ;  and  about  lixteen  (hips,  lrom 
four  hundred  to  a  thouland  tons,  belonging  to  particular  perfons. 
They  fet  out  from  Cadiz  about  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  are 
eighteen  or  twenty' months  before  they  return. 
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The  ^me  flotilla  is  given  to  a  number  of  fhips,  which  get  before 
the  reft  in  their  return,  and  give  information  of  the  departure  and 
cargo  of  the  flota  and  galleons. 

FLOTAGES,  all  fuch  things  as  are  floating  on  the  top  of  the 
fea,  or  great  rivers  ;  a  word  chiefly  ufed  in  the  commiftions  of  wa¬ 
ter-bailiffs.  ,  . 

FLOTSON,  Flotzam,  or  Floatsam,  aterm  fignifyingany 
goods  loft  bv  Ihipwreck,  and  fwimming  on  the  top  of  the  water  ; 
which,  with \jdfon  and  lagon,  zndjhares,  are  generally  given  the  lord 
high  admiral,  by  letters  patent. 

Jetfinh  what  iscaftout  of  the  (hip,  being  in  danger  of  a  wreck, 
and  beaten  to  the  fhore  by  the  water;  or  call:  on  fhorc  by  the  fea- 
m<y'  Lagan,  or  lagan,  is  that  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 
Scares  are  goods  due  to  feveral  perfons  by  proportion. 

FLOUNDER,  the  Engiifh  name  of  a  well-known  filli,  called 
by  ichthyologifts  pmflfer  fluviatilisy  and  fiefus.  Artedi  makes  it  a  ipe- 
eies  of  th epleuronebies,  with  the  eyes  on  the  right  fide,  the  lateral  or 
lide  lines  rough,  and  fmall  fpines  at  the  fins.  "I  he  colour  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  pale  brown,  fometimes  marked  with  a 
'fewoblcure  fpots  of  dirty  yellow ;  the  belly  is  white.  The  flounder 
is  awell-tafted  fifh,  called  alfo,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  fluke 
and  bul. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  any  grain,  but  more  particularly  of  wheat, 
ground  and  lifted  four  the  purpofes  of  food. 

The  grain  itlelf  is  not  only  fubje<ft  to  be  eaten  by  infects  in  that 
ftate,  but  when  ground  into  flour,  it  gives  birth  to  another  race  of 
deftroyers,  w'hocat  it  unmercifully,  and  increafcfo  fall  in  it,  that  it 
is  not  long  before  they  wholly  deftroy  the  fubftance.  The  fineft  flour 
is  moft  liable  to  breed  them,  efpecially  when  ftale  or  ill  prepared  ; 
in  this  cafe,  if  it  be  examined  in  a  good  light,  it  will  be  perceived 
to  be  in  a  continual  motion  ;  and  on  a  nicer  infpeCtion,  there  will 
be  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  little  animals  of  the  colour  of  the 
flour,  and  very  nimble.  If  a  little  of  this  flour  be  laid  on  the  plate 
of  the  double  microfcope,  the  infedts  are  very  dilfi  ncllv  feen  in  great 
numbers,  very  brifk  and  lively,  continually  craw  ling  over  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  backs/ and  playing  a  thoufand  antic  tricks  together  ;  w  he¬ 
ther  for  diverfion  orfearch  of  food,  is  not  to  be  eafily  determined. 
Thefe  animals  are  of  an  oblong  (lender  form,  their  heads  are 
furnilhed  wdth  a  kind  of  trunk,  or  oblong  hollow  tube,  by  means 
of  which  they  take  in  their  food,  and  their  body  is  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  rings.  They  do  vaft  mifehief  among  the  magazines  of  flour 
laid  up  tor  armies  and  other  public  ufes  :  when  they  have  once  taken 
pofleffion  of  a  parcel  of  this  valuble  commodity,  it  is  impoftible  to 
drive  them  out ;  and  they  increafe  fo  faft,  that  the  only  method  of 
preventing  the  total  lofsof  the  parcel,  is  to  make  it  up  into  bread  as 
foon  as  can  be.  The  w'ay  to  prevent  their  breeding  in  the  flour,  is, 
to  preferve  it  from  damp;  nothing  gets  more  injury  by  being  put  up 
damp  than  flour ,  and  yet  nothing  is  fo  often  put  up  fo.  It  ftiould 
be  always  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  put  up,  and  the 
barrels  alfo  dried  into  w'hich  it  is  to  be  put ;  then  it  they  are  kept 
in  a  room  tolerably  w  arm  and  dry,  they  will  preferve  it  well.  Too 
dry  a  place  never  does  any  hurt,  though  one  too  moift  always  fpoils 
it.  bee  Meal. 


A  Difjertation  on  FLOWERS. 

FLOWER,  flos,  among  botanifts  and  gardeners,  is  the  moft 
beautiful  part  of  trees  and  plants,  containing  the  organs  or  parts 
of  generation.  See  a  definition  of  them  in  Syftem  of  Botany, 
P-37  8-  379-  .  . 

Mr.  Ray  divides  flowers  into  perfect  and  imperfeft,  which  he 
again  fubdivides  into flmple  and  compound. 

Simple  flowers  are  either  monopetalous,  which  have  the  body  of 
the  flower  of  one  intire  leaf,  as  the  borrage,  buglofs,  &c.  or  polype- 
talous,  fuch  as  have  diftiwSt/tftoir/,  falling  oft  linglv.  Thefe  are  far¬ 
ther  divided  into  uniform  and  difform  flowers;  the  former  having 
their  right  and  left-hand  parts,  and  the  forward  and  backward  parts 
all  alike,  but  the  diffornt  have  no  fuch  reglarity ;  fuch  are  the  flowers 
of  fage,  dead-nettle,  See.  Semiflflular  flowers  are  thofe,  whofe 
upper  part  refembles  a  pipe,  cut  off  obliquely  ;  as  in  the  arijlolo- 
-1'-  Labiate  flowers,  thofe  either  with  one  lip  only,  as  in  the 
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acanthium  and  foordium  ;  or  with  two  lips,  as  in  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  labiate  flowers. 

Corniculate  flowers,  are  fuch  hoWove  flowers  as  have  on  their 
hinder  part  a  kind  of  fpur,  or  little  horn  ;  as  in  the  linaria,  delphi- 
num,  Sec. 

Compound  flowers,  arc  fuch  as  ?onfift  of  many  little  flowers,  con¬ 
curring  to  make  up  one  w  hole  one  ;  each  of  which  has  it’s  ftyle, 
ftamina,  and  adhering  feed,  but  all  are  contained  within  one  and 
the  lame  calyx  or  penanthiutn. 

Planifolious  flowers,  thofe  compofed  of  plain  flowers ,  fet 
together  in  circular  rows  round  the  center,  and  whole  face  is  ufual- 
ly  indented,  notched,  kc. 

Fiflular  flowers  are  compounded  of  many  long,  hollow  little 
flowers,  like  pipes,  divided  into  two  large  jags  at  the  ends. 

Imperfect  flowers,  are  fuch  as  want  the  petals,  and  are  likewife 
called  flamineous,  apetalous,  and  capillaceous  flowers,  bee  Plate  4c, 
Clafs  XV.  and  Clafs  X  VIII. 

Amentaceous  flowers.  See  Plate  45,  Clajs  XIX. 

Anomalous,  or  irregular  flowers,  arc  either  monopetalous  or  po¬ 
ly  petalous.  See  Plate  45,  Clajs  XX  ;  and  Plate  44,  Clafs  XI. 

Apetalous  flowers.  Sec  Plate  45,  Clafs  XV,  andXVIIL 
.  Campantfirm  flowers,  are  compofed  of  one  leaf,  and  formed 

’nto  liiaPe  of  a  bell,  but  with  fome  differences  in  the  figure. 
See  Plate  43,  Clafs  1.  b 

..fd*  flowers,  are  thofe  confiding  of  four  petals  or  leaves, 
dilpoted  m  form  of  a  crols  ;  fuch  are  the  cabbage,  rocket,  wall- 
flower.  See.  See  Plate  43,  Clafs  V.  • 

Flofculous  flowers.  See  Plate  44,  Clafs  XU. 


Headed  flowers,  arc  thofe  compofed  of  florets  and  femiflorets, 
collected  into  a  roundilh  head,  and  inclofed  in  one  common  fcaly 
empalement. 

Infundibuliform  flowers,  thofe  refembling  the  form  of  a  funnel  • 
as  the  auricula.  See  Plate  43,  Clafs  XII.  3 

Labiatcd  flowers.  See  Plate  43,  Clafs  I V. 

Leguminous  or  papilionaceous  FLOWERS,  thofe  of  leguminous  plants, 
and  that  refemhle  a  butterfly. 

Liliaceous  flowers.  See  Plate  44,  Clafs  IX. 

Luxuriant  flowers,  are  fo  called,  when  fome  of  the  parts  of 
fructification  are  augmented  in  number,  and  others  therebyexcluded. 

Monopetalous  flowers.  See  Plate  43 ,  Clafs  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

Mutilated  flowers,  are  the  reverfe  of  the  luxuriant. 

Papilionaceous  flowers,  refemble  a  butterfly  with  it’s  wings  ele¬ 
vated.  See  Plate  44,  Clafs  X,,  and  Plate  45,  Clafs XXII. 

Radiated  flowers.  See  Plate  45,  Clafs  XI V. 

^  Rofaceous  flowers.  See  Plate  44,  Clafs  VI ;  and  Plate  45, 
Clafs  XXI. 

Sent iflofculous  flowers.  See  Plate  44,  Clafs  XIII. 

Stammeous  flowers,  fuch  as  have  no  petals,  but  confift  wholly 
ofltamina  or  threads,  with  apices,  as  in  Plate  45,  C/afsX IV. 

F lowers,  verticillatc,  or  whorlea,  are  thofe  ranged,  as  it  were, 
in  dories,  rings,  or  rays,  along^he  ftalks,  attfle  bafeof  the  leaves: 
fuch  arc  thofe  of  horehound,  clary,  &c. 

P  lowers,  umbelliform,  are  thofe  with  feveral  leaves  difpofed  in 
manner  of  a  rofe  :  and  whofe  calyx  elfentially  becomes  a  fruit  of 
two  feeds,  joined,  before  they  come  to  maturity  ;  but  afterw-ards 
eafily  feparated  again. 

They  have  this  denomination,  bccaufe  they  are  generally  fuftain. 
ed  by  a  number  of  pedicles,  which,  proceeding  from  the  fame  cen¬ 
ter,  ar  branched  all  around,  like  the  flicks  of  an  umbrella.  Sec 

Plate  44,  Clafs  VII. 

Ol  this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  fennel,  angelica,  &c. 

Flowers,  colours  of.  It  is  generally  agreed  among  the  chemiffs, 
that  all  colours  arife  from  fulphurs,  and  that  they  differ  according 
to  the  different  admixtures  of  falts  with  thefe  fulphurs  ;  and  on 
rhefe  principles,  it  may  perhaps  be  poflible  to  form  fome  rational 
conjectures  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  colours  in  the  flowers  of  plants, 
which  abound  in  an  elfential  oil  or  fulphur. 

Flowers,  in  gardening,  are  diftinguilhed  into,  1.  Early  or 
fprmg-flowers,  which  flourilh  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May:  ot  this  clafs  are  the  anemonies,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
jonquils,  cowflips,  primrofes,  See.  2.  Summer-Z^m,  which  open 
in  June,  July,  andAuguft:  as  pinks,  gilly  -flowers,  lilies,  dailies, 
campanulas,  poppies,  fun  -flowers,  See.  3.  Autumnal,  or  late  flow¬ 
ers,  denote  thofe  of  September  and  October.  See  Autumnal 
flowers. 

Flowers,  prefervation  of.  Sir  Robert  Southw-ell  has  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  world  the  following  method  of  keeping  both  fruits  and 
flowers  the  whole  year  without  fpoiling:  take  fal t-petre,  one  pound; 
bole-armcnic,  two  pounds;  clean  common  fand,  three  pounds ;  mix 
all  well  together,  then  gather  fruit  of  any  kind,  that  is  not  full  ripe, 
with  the  (talk  to  each ;  put  thefe  in  one  by  one  into  a  wide  mouthed 
glafs,  laying  them  in  good  order ;  tie  over  the  top  with  an  oil-cloth, 
and  carry  the  glafs  into  a  dry  cellar,  and  fet  the  whole  upon  a  bed 
of  this  prepared  matter  of  tour  inches  thick  in  a  box ;  fill  up  the 
remainder  ot  the  box  with  the  fame  preparation,  and  let  it  be  four 
inches  thick  over  the  top  of  the  glafs  and  round  all  it’s  fides.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  to  be  preferved  in  the  fame  lort  of  glafies  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  they  may  be  taken  up  after  a  whole  year  as  plump  and  as 
fair  as  when  buried. 

Flowers  were  in  great  requeff  at  the  entertainments  of  the  ancients, 
being  provided  bv  the  matter  of  the  featt,  and  brought  in  before  the 
fecond  courfe ;  or,  as  fome  are  of  opinion,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
entertainment.  1  hey  not  only  adorned  their  heads,  necks,  and 
brealts,  with  flowers,  but  often  beflrevved  the  beds  whereon  they 
lay,  and  all  parts  of  the  room  with  them.  But  the  head  Was  chiefly 
regarded.  •  » 

Flowers  of  arjcnic,  white,  are  made,  as  all  other  flowers  are,  by 
fubliming  arsenic;  from  which  they  do  not  differ  in  their  nature 
and  properties. 

Flowers  of  copper,  have  been  prepared  by  fubliming  fal  ammo* 
niacum  with  the  caput  mortuum  of  blue  vitriol.  See  Copper. 

Flowers  of fal  ammoniac,  are  nothing  more  than  fal  ammoniac 
fublimed ;  and  the  lublimation  is  facilitated  by  generally  mixing 
w  ith  it  an  equal  part  of  decrepitated  common  fait.  See  Sal  Ammo* 

NIAC. 

J  lowers,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  denote  women’s  monthly 
purgations,  or  menfes. 

Nicod  derives  the  vcord  in  this  fenfe  from  fluere,  q.  d.  fluors. 
Others,  obferving  women  do  not  conceive  till  they  have  had  theijr 
flowers,  confider  thefe  as  a  fort  of  forerunners  of  their  fruit. 

F  lowers  in  rhetoric,  figures,  or  ornaments  of  dilcourfe. 

Flower,  in  architecture,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  a  reprefen. 
tation  ot  feme  imaginary  flower,  by  way  of  crowning,  or  finittung, 
on  the  top  of  a  dome,  &c.  See  Plate  157,  fig.  12. 

The  moderns  commonly  ufea  vafe,  ball,  or  the  like. 

Flower-de-luce,  Fleur-de-lis,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing 
anciently  of  greatdignity;  being  reputed  the  molt  noble  of  aUflowers, 
and  as  fuch  having  been  in  all  ages  the  charge  of  the  royal  efeut- 
cheonof  the  kings  of  France;  though  time  has  made  the  bearing 
thereof  more  vulgar. 

In  fome  coats,  it  is  borne  Angle;  in  others,  triple  ;  in  others,  it 
is  femee,  or  fpread  like  feed  all  over  the  efcutcheon. 

Flower  of  the  capital ,  is  an  ornament  of  fculpture,  in  form  of  a 
rofe,  in  the  middle  of  the  fvyeep  of  the  Corinthian  abacus. 

In  that  of  the  Compofite,  it  is  not  a  rofe,  nor  any  real,  but  an 
imaginary  kind  of flower. 
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Flower  of  ofleocolla,  a  fort  of  white  marley  matter,  ufuallv  found 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  the  places  where  the  ofleocolla  lies 
underneath.  It  fcems  very  nearly  allied  to  the  nature  of  the  ofteo¬ 
colla  Itfelf. 

YbOWtLR-root-worm,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  fly- 
worm,  which  makes  it’s  habitation  only  in  the  bulbous  roots  of 
flowers.  The  roots  of  the  narcifl'us,  at  the  time  they  are  taken  up 
out  of  the  earth  toward  the  end  of  autumn,  very  frequently  are 
found  to  contain  each  a  lingle  worm,  which  eats  and  defiroys  them. 

Thefc  worms  undergo  all  their  changes  in  a  (hell  made  of  their 
own  lkin,  which  is  of  the  fame  egg-tafhioncd  fliape  with  that  of 
the  blue  flefli-fly,  but  confiderably  larger,  and  of  a  greyifti  colour. 

This  has  fo  much  the  appearance  ot  an  humble-bee,  that  at  ftrft 
light  it  is  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  It  is  covered  with 
black,  yellow,  and  reddifti  hairs,  as  the  fmaller  kinds  ot  the  com¬ 
mon  humble  bees  are  ;  but  it’s  antennae,  which  are  of  the  battle¬ 
dore  falhion,  prove  plain  enough  that  it  is  really  no  bee,  even  be¬ 
fore  one  can  determine  with  certainty  that  it  has  only  two  wings. 

FLOW F RAG F,  a  collection  of  flowers  of  feveral  kinds  fet  to¬ 
gether  in  hulks,  and  hung  up  with  firings. 

FLOW  FRF  D,  in  the  manufactures.  A  fluff,  or  cloth,  is  laid 
to  be  flowered;  flourifhed,  fprigged,  or  figured,  when  there  are  re- 
prefentations  of  flowers,  either  natural,  or  imaginary,  wrought 
thereon. 

There  arc  ftuffsjfoavm/of  almolt  all  kinds  of  matter:  flowers  of 
gold,  lilver,  filk,  wool,  thread,  cotton,  &c.  Stuffs  and  cloths 
are  ufually  denominated  from  the  ground,  whereon  the  flowers  are 
railed. 

Thus,  there  are  flowered  velvets,  taftatics,  damafks,  fattins,  mo- 
lrarrs,  dimities,  dec. 

Thofe  flowered  with  gold  and  lilver  are  more  ufually  called  bro¬ 
cades. 

The  flowers  are  ufually  wrought  at  the  fame  time  with  the  cloth, 
or  ground.  The  threads  of  the  warp  arc  railed  and  lowered  by 
means  ot  packthreads  paflfed  through  them  in  mounting  the  loom  ; 
and  the  manufacturer,  ihooting  his  warp,  or  matter  of  the  flowers, 
whether,  gold,  lilver,  (ilk,  or  the  like,  between  the  threads  thus 
raifed,* forms  the  flowers. 

FLOW  FRING  of  bulbous  plants.  Thcfe  plants  will  grow  and 
flower  in  water  alone  without  any  earth,  and  make  a  very  elegant 
appearance.  We  daily  fee  this  practifed  in  lingle  roots,  but  there  is 
a  method  ot  doing  it  with  feveral  together,  as  follows  :  take  a  com¬ 
mon  I'm  all  garden-pot,  flop  the  hole  at  the  bottom  with  a  cork,  and 
lute  in  the  cork  with  putty  that  no  w'ater  can  get  through  ;  then 
fit  a  board  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  bore  lix  or  feven  holes  in  it, 
at  equal  diitances,  to  place  the  bulbs  in,  and  as  many  fmaller  holes 
near  them  to  receive  flicks,  which  will  ferve  to  tie  up  the  flowers. 
Then  till  up  the  pot  with  water  to  the  board,  and  place  tulips, 
jonquils,  narcilfulies,  and  the  like  plants  in  the  root  upon  the  holes, 
lo  that  the  bottom  of  the  roots  may  touch  the  water  ;  thus  will 
they  all  flower  early  in  the  fcafon,  and  be  much  more  beautiful 
than  any  pot  of  gathered  flowers,  and  will  laft  many  weeks  in  their 
full  perfection.  After  the  feafon  of  flowering  is  over,  the  roots  will 
gradual)'  Ihrink  through  the  holes  of  the  board,  and  get  loofe  into 
the  water,  but  inftead  of  becoming  fpoiled  there,  they  will  foon  in- 
create  in  lize,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  coming  back,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  feveral off-fets.  It  is  natural-Kt  try  from  this  the  confequence 
of  keeping  the  roots  under  water  during  the  whole  time  ot  their 
blowing,  and  in  this  manner  they  have  been  found  to  fucceed  very 
w  ell,  and  flower  even  Aronger  and  more  beautifully  than  when  in 
the  ground.  They  may  thus  alfo,  with  proper  care  in  the  degree 
of  heat  in  the  .room,  be  kept  flowering  from  before  Chriitmas,  till 
March  or  April. 

FLOWN  Jhcets ,  in  fea-language.  A  fliip  is  faid  to  fail  with 
flown  fbeets,  when  her  fails  are  not  haled  home,  or  clofe  to  the 
blocks.  The  Jheets  are  flown,  that  is,  they  are  let  loofe,  or  run  as  far 
as  they  will.  This  happens  when  the  wind  crolfes  the  line  of  her 
courfe  nearly  at  right  angles. 

FLOX,  among  dyers,  lignifies  well-cleaned  wool,  ufed  to  abforb 
the  colours  of  cochineal.  It  is  thus  prepared:  Infufe  a  pound  of 
the  flnelt  lheerings  of  woollen  cloth  in  cold  water  for  one  day ;  then 
take  them  up,  and  prefs  them  well  together,  to  wafh  off  the  unc- 
tuolity  the  wool  naturally  has.  This  \\mfl[cflox,  when  impregnated 
with  a  folution  of  alum,  is  called  altimcdflox. 

FLUJDER,  or  fea- Fludder,  in  zoology,  a  water  fowl  of  the 
colymbus  or  diver  kind,  and  nearly  of  the  lize  of  a  goofe.  It  makes 
a  lhrill  noilc,  and  is  remarkable  tor  diving  to  valt  depths.  It  moves 
llowlv  on  the  water,  and  is  little  able  either  to  walk  or  fly. 

FLUENT,  ox  flowing  quantity,  in  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  that 
quantity  (whether  line,  lurtace,  lolid,  &c.)  which  is  continually  in- 
crcaflng,  or  decreafing. 

Thole  fluents,  which  are  generated  in  the  fame  time,  or  in  equal 
times,  or  w  hich  begin  together  and  end  together,  are  called  con¬ 
temporary  fluents ,  and  their  fluxions  are  called  contemporary 
fluxions  ;  and  if  two  or  more  of  thcfe  contemporary  fluents  are  al¬ 
ways  equal,  or  in  any  invariable  ratio  to  each  other,  their  contem¬ 
porary  fluxions  will  likewife  be  equal,  or  in  the  fame  proportion, 
and  vice  verfa.  See  Fluxion. 

FLUIDITY,  in  phyfics,  that  ftatc  or  affe&ion  of  bodies,  which 
denominates  or  renders  them  fluid. 

Fluidity  i s  diftinguifhed  from  liquidity  or  humidity,  in  that  the 
idea  of  the  firftis  abfolutc,  and  the  property  contained  in  the  thing 
itfelf;  whereas  that  of  the  latter  is  relative,  and  implies  wetting, 
or  adhering;  i.  c.  fomew hat  that  gives  us  the  lenfation  ot  wet- 
nets,  or  moifture,  and  which  would  have  no  exiftencc  but  tor  our 

fenfes.  .  _  t  ■ 

Three  conditions  are  principally  required  to  fluidity,  viz. 

1 .  The  tninutenefs  ot  parts:  thus,  in  ettect,  wefindj;hat  fire,  by 
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dividing  metals  into  fine,  fmall  parts,  renders  them  fluid;  and  that 
acid  menftruums  diflolve  and  render  them  fluid  after  the  like  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  that  fire  turns  the  hard  body  of  common  fait  almolt  whol¬ 
ly  into  a  liquor,  bv  diftillation  :  not  but  that  the  figure  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  may  have  a  confiderablc  fhare  in  fluidity. 

Thus  mcrcurv,  whofe  parts  are  doubtlefs  much  grolfcr  than  thofe 
of  oil  and  water,  is  yet  more  fluid  than  either  of  them;  and  thus 
oil,  by  the  a£tion  of  fire,  may  be  converted  into  a  conliftent  fub- 
ftancelikc  butter. 

2.  A  number  of  vacuities  interfperfed  between  the  corpufcles,  to 
give  room  for  the  feveral  particles  to  move  among  themfelves. 

3.  A  motion  and  agitation  of  the  corpufcles ;  either  from  fome 
principle  of  mobility  within  themfelves,  or  from  fome  extraneous 
agent,  penetrating  and  entering  the  pores,  moving  varioufly  among 
them,  and  communicating  to  them  a  part  of  it’s  motion. 

That  this  laft  is  the  qualification  chiefly  required  in  fluidity,  he 
argues  from  divers  obfervations  and  experiments.  Thus,  a  little 
dry  powder  of  alabafter,  or  plaiftcr  of  Paris,  finely  fifted,  being  put 
in  a  veflel  over  the  fire,  foon  begins  to  boil  like  water,  exhibiting 
all  the  motions  and  phenomena  ot  a  boiling  liquor.  1 1  will  tumble 
varioufly  in  great  waves  like  that;  will  bear  ftirring  wdth  a  flick  or 
ladle  like  that,  without  refilling;  nay,  if  ftrongly  ftirred  near  the 
tide  of  the  velfel,  it’s  waves  will  apparently  dafh  againft  them:  yet 
-it  is  all  the  while  a  dry,  parched  powder. 

The  corpufcular  fyftem,  with  all  the  improvements  ofDefcartes, 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  did  not  fulficiently  account  for  the  primary  con¬ 
dition  requilite  to conftitute  a  body  fluid,  viz.  the  various  inteftine 
motion  and  agitation  of  it’s  particles.  But  this  motion  is  naturally 
enough  accounted  for,  bv  fuppoling  it  a  primary  law  of  nature, 
that  as  all  the  particles  of  matter  attract  each  other  when  within 
a  certain  diftance;  fo  at  all  greater  diftanees,  they  fly  from,  and 
avoid  one  another.  For  then,  though  their  common  gravity,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  preflure  of  other  bodies  upon  them,  may  keep 
them  together  in  a  mafs,  yet  their  continuual  endeavour  to  avoid  one 
another  fingly,  and  the  adventitious  iinpulfes  of  heat,  and  light,  or 
other  external  caufes,  may  make  the  particles  of  fluids  continually 
move  round  about  one  another,  and  fo  produce  this  quality. 

FLUIDS,  are  bodies,  whofe  particles  are  but  weakly  connected ; 
their  mutual  cohelion  being  in  great  meafurc  prevented  by  lbmc  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe. 

In  this  fenfe  a  fluid  {lands  oppofed  to  a  folid. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  a fluid  body,  to  be  that  whofe  parts  yield 
to  the  imallcft  force  impreiied,  and  by  yielding  are  caiily  moved 
among  each  other. 

Some  philofophers  make  the  following  diftin&ion  in  fluids:  Thofe 
which  flow,  or  lpread  themfelves  till  their  furfaces  become  level  or 
horizontal,  they  call  liquids;  in  contradiftmcfion  to  flame, fmoke, 
vapour,  &c.  which  are  alfo  fluids,  but  do  not  acquire  fuch  a  furface. 
Thofe  which  are  capable  of  exciting  in  us  the  idea  of  moiftnefs,  as 
w  ater,  &c.  they  call  humid,  diftinguilhing  them  thereby  from  air, 
quicklilver,  and  melted  metals.  But  thefc  diftindlions  are  quite  un- 
neceifary  in  a  philofophical  fenfe ;  the  furfaces  of  ail  fluids  being 
level  or  horizontal,  when  not  prevented  by  the  bodies  about  them  ; 
and  humidity  is  only  a  relative  quality  ;  for  though  quicklilver  will 
not  Hick  to  a  man’s  finger,  it  wilL  to  lilver  or  gold. 

Fluids.  Animalcules  oblerved  in  fluids  are  of  divers  kinds; 
fome  are  flat,  others  eel-like,  but  the  greater  part  of  an  oval  figure. 
Lcewenhoeck  gives  a  defeription  of  a  very  unufual  fhaped  creature,^ 
fixed  in  a  little  fcabbard  or  fhcath,  which  was  fattened  to  fome  of 
the  fmall  green  weeds  found  in  ditches  full  of  w'ater. 

Waters  of  all  kinds,  that  have  flood  a  while  expofed  to  the  air, 
till  they  have  grown  a  little  putrid,  or  where  putrefaclion  has  been 
promoted  by  the  admixture  of  other  matters,  abound  in  variety  of 
animalcules,  having  each  their  peculiar  characters,  fizes,  figures, 
oeeonomv,  and  method  ot  life,  not  to  lay  u,fes.  In  a  fmall  drop  of 
the  difcoloured  furface  of  rain-water,  which  had  flood  two  months 
in  a  window,  Dr.  Harris,  obferved  four  forts  of  animalcules:  the 
clear  part  of  the  drop  prefented  two  kinds,  both  very  fmall ;  the 
firtt  of  the  figure  of  ant’s-eggs :  thcfe  were  in  a  continual  brilk  mo¬ 
tion.  The  lecond  more  oblong,  three  times  as  long  as  broad*  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  their  motion  flow. 

In  the  thick  part  of  the  drop ‘there  were  alfo  two  forts  of  ani¬ 
malcules.  The  firft  of  the  eel-kind,  refembling  thofe  in  vinegar# 
but  much  fmaller,  and  with  their  extremes  more  ibarp.  Thcfe 
would  wriggle  out  into  the  clear  part,  and  then  fuddenly  betake 
themfelves  back  again,  and  hide  in  the  thick  and  muddy  part  of  the 
drop,  much  like  common  eels  in  the  water.  H  he  lecond  lort  re- 
fembled  a  large  maggot,  which  would  contrail  themfelves  in:o  a 
fpherical  figure,  and  then  ftretch  out  again.  The  end  of  the  tail 
appeared  with  a  forceps,  like  that  of  an  ear-wig.  1  hey  might  be 
plainly  perceived  to  open  and  lhut  their  mouths,  from  whence  air- 
bubbles  were  frequently  dilcharged.  The  number  of  thefc  was  not 
above  four  or  five.  The  fame  four  kinds  of  animalcules  lie  alro 
found  in  many  other  drops  of  the  fame  corrupted  water. 

Animalcules  in  fluids  are  eafily  deftroyed  by  only  feparatirg  them 
awhile  from  their  element.  Natutalifts  have  even  found  lhortcr 
ways.  A  needle-point  dipped  infpirit  of  vitriol,  and  then  irnmerfed 
into  a  drop  of  pepper-water,  readily  kills  all  the  animalcules, 
which  though  before  frilking  about  with  greatljvdinefs  and  activity, 
no  fooner  come  within  the  influence  of  the  acid  particles,  than  they 
fpread  themfelves,  andtumble  down  to  all  appearance  dead.  The 
like  may  be  done  by  a  folution  of  fait;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  by  the  application  of  this  latter  they  feem  to  grow  vertiginous, 
turning  round  and  round  till  they  fall  down. 

Tinfturc  of  lalt  of  tartar  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  kills  them  ftill 
more  readily;  yet  not  lb,  but  there  will  be  apparent  iparks  of  their 
being  firfl  lick  and  convulfed.  Inks  deftroy  them  as  fait  as  lpirit 
of  vitriol ;  and  human  blood,  by  virtue  of  the  fait  contained  in  it, 
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produces  the  fame  effedl.  Urine,  fack,  and  fugar,  do  all  dellroy 
them,  though  not  fo  faft;  betides  that  there  is  fume  diverfity  in 
their  figures  and  appearances,  as  they  receive  their  death  from  this 
poifon,  or  that.  The  point  of  a  pin  dipped  in  fpittle  prefentlv 
killed  all  the  kinds  of  animalcules  in  puddle  water,  as  Dr.  Harris 
fuppofesit  will  other  animalcules  of  this  kind. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  water  taken  from  any  ditch  in  the  fummer 
months,  is  found  to  be  full  of  little  worms,  feeming  in  nothing  fo 
much  as  fize  to  differ  from  thefe  microfcopic  animalcules.  Nay, 
water  without  thefe,  cxpofed  in  open  velleis  in  the  fummer  months, 
will  be  always  found,  after  a  few  days,  to  abound  with  multitudes 
of  them,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  full  of  life  and  motion. 
Thefe  w'e  know,  by  their  future  changes,  are  the  fly-worms  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  gnats,  tipulae,  and  multitudes  of  the  other  fly- 
fpecies  •  and  we  can  eafily  determine,  that  they  have  owed  their 
origin  only  to  the  eggs  of  the  parent  fly  there  ’depofited. 

FLUKE  of  an  anchor,  that  part  which  faflens  in  the  ground. 

FLUKEN,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  a  fort 
of  greyifh  foft  earth,  which  Contains  a  great  number  of  fmall  white 
Rones  of  a  fparrv  nature. 

FLUMMERY,  a  wholefome  fort  of  vegetable  jelly  made  of  oat¬ 
meal. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  this:  Put  in  the  proportion  of 
three  large  handfuls  of  finely  ground  oatmeal,  to  fteep  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  more,  in  tw'o  quarts  of  fair  water  ;  then  pour  off  the 
dear-water,  and  put  two  quarts  of  frefli  water  to  it;  ft  rain  it 
t’nrougii  a  fine  hair-fieve,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  liafty  pud¬ 
ding,  ftirring  it  continually  while  it  is  boiling  that  it  may  be  very 
fmooth  :  fome  fweeten  it  with  fugar,  and  add  rofe  or  crange- 
ftower- water ;  and  then  eat  it  with  white  or  Rhcnifh  wine,  cream, 
or  milk. 

FLUOR,  in  phyfie,  &c.  denotes  a  fluid ;  or,  more  propcrlv,  the 
ftate  of  a  body,  which  was  before  hard  and  folid,but  is  now  reduced, 
by  fufionor  fire,  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity. 

Gold  and  filver  will  remain  a  long  time  in Jhior ,  kept  to  them  by 
the  intenfeft  heat,  without  loiing  any  thing  of  their  weight.  See 
Gold,  Fixity,  &c. 

Fluor  is  alfo  ufed,  by  the  modern  mineral  writers,  forfuch  foft, 
transparent,  fparrv  kinds  of  mineral  concretions,  as  are  frequently 
found  amonglt  ores  and  ftone,  in  mines  and  quarries. 

Fluor  alius,  or  uterinus,  a  kind  of  flux,  incident  to  women, 
popularly  called  the  whites. 

It  contifts  in  an  irregular  difeharge  of  fome  corrupt  humour 
from  the  uterus,  near  the  os  internum  and  the  vagina,  femetimes 
white  and  pale,  like  whey;  fometimes  yellow,  green,  or  blackifh. 
Atfirft,  it  is  ufually  mild,  and  harmlefs;  but,  in  time,  it  grows  hot, 
fharp,  and  corrolive,  and  excoriates  all  the  parts  it  touches.  It  is 
attended  with  a  pain  in  the  fpina  dorfi,  a  fwellingof  the  feet  and 
eyes,  wearinefs,  lumbago,  a  lofs  of  appetite,  loathings,  and  unac¬ 
countable  longings,  change  of  complexion,  &c. 

If  generally  proceeds  from  a  relaxed  habit,  arifingfrom  indolence, 
extreme  grief,  or  the  immoderate  ule  of  coffee,  tea,  or  other  weak 
and  watery  diet ;  and  fometimes  from  excelnve  menftrual  dif- 
charges,  abortions,  &c.  . 

lie  immediate  caufes  of  a  fluor  albus,  are  debility  of  the  veffels 
from  which  the  menftrual  difeharge  is  made,  or  a  retarded  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  through  them. 

Aftruc  diftiriguifhcs  this  diforder  into  the  lymphatic,  femiladeous, 
and  ladeous:  Dr.  Shcbbeare  fays,  that  the  Jiuor  albus,  the  hectic 
fever,  and  the  diabetes,  are  of  the  fame  general  kind,  and  that  they 
are  cauied  by  a  defedt  of  vital  heat  in  different  circumftances. 

Other  authors  diftinguifh  this  difeafe  into  two  kind's,  the  benign 
and  the  malignant;  thefirH  is  Ample,  the  other  complicated  with 
the  venereal  difeafe.  T.  helimple Jiuor  albus ,  though  called  benign 
in  companion  of  the  other,  is  yet  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  the  more  fo,  the  longer  it  has  continued  upon  the  perfon  ; 
and  very  often  the  common  methods  by  medicine  fail,  unlefs  the 
caufe  aqd  manner  of  life  be  changed.  But  though  it  is  thus  dif¬ 
ficult  of  cure,  it  is  of  lefs  danger  than  many  other  difeafes,  for  many 
women  have  had  it  many  years,  nay  agreat  part  of  their  lives  even 
to  old  age,  and  that  without  any  great  hurt. 

The  word  effedl  of  the  jhior  albus ,  is  that,  when  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  it  ufually  renders  women  barren;  and  it’s  principal  difficulty 
of  cure  is  this,  that  it  will  often  feem  to  give  way  to  medicines,  but 
return  afterwards  with  all  it’s  former  violence. 

Method  of  cure.  When  this  difeafe  happens  to  a  perfon  of  a  ple¬ 
thoric  habit,  the  firft  Hep  toward  a  cure  is  bleeding  in  the  foot,  to 
difeharge  part  of  the  load  of  blood,  left  nature  fhould  make  that  an 
qccafion  of  converting  a  great  part  of  it  into  ferum,  and  throwing 
it  upon  the  uterus  for  it's  difeharge.  After  bleeding,  an  abfteriion 
of  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  and  a  fucceffive  evacuation  of  it  are  to 
oe  attempted,  by  the  more  temperate  uterine  medicines,  the  gentle 
einrnenngogues  and  clcanfers;  fuch  are  amber,  myrrh,  and  turpen- 
t:nc.  1  he  fecond  of  tlicfc  is  to  be  given  but  in  moderate  doles, 
and  the  lall : fuccccds  belt  after  boiling,  or  when  mixed  with  rnafiie. 

f  ie  d'geftive  fairs  are  alfo  to  be  given,  and  the  nitre  in  this  cafe 
o  ten  proves  a  very  beneficial  medicine.  The  aperient  roots,  fuch 
f’  pimpernel,  mid  the  like,  arc  to  be  given  in  decodion, 

ant  the  leaves  of  baum  and  fouthernwood  are  no  jnefFcdual  reme¬ 
dies,  and  finally  the  gums  arc  to  be  added,  fuch  as  galbanum,  am- 
rnoniacum,  and  fagapenum.  After  thefe  abftergcnts  and  prepara  - 
or)  media »es,  gentle  purges  are  to  be  given,  and  finally  fuch 
mcc  icines  as  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the  parts ;  of  this  nature  arc  the 
E*1 ,  er  f  'mybeats,  and  decodions  of  the  nervous  and  aromatic 
1Cr.rris'  deli  as  rofemary,  origanum,  fcrpillum,  and  the  like. 

lhedietofthepaticntfliouldbcfolid  and  nourilhine,  but  cafv 
odigcltion:  her  drink  generous,  as  red-port  or  claret,  mixed  with 
i  yrmont,  Eriltol,  or  lime-water.  Uinglals  difl'olved  in  milk,  ftrong 


broths,  and  a  milk  diet,  has  been  of  conftderable  fcrvice:  tea  and 
coftec  Ihould  be  avoided.  The  beft  medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  fubftance ;  and  the  cold  bath  is  extremely  ul'eful.  Dr.  Chevne 
recommends  mild  mercurials  to  alter,  ehalybeats  to  invigorate,  and 
t he  bark  and  cold  bathing  for  completing  the  cure. 

FLUSHF.R,  in  ornithology,  the  common  name  of  the  Idler 
butcherT/7y/,  called  by  authors  the  lanius  minor,  and  the  lanius 
tertius  of  Aldrovand.  It’s  beak  is  black,  long,  and  very  ftrong 
and  a  little  hooked  at  the  end:  the  mouth  is  yellow  within,  and  the 
tongue  jaggciL  ^  It  has  feveral  fhort  briftiesat  the  top  of  the  beak. 
I  he  middle  of  it  s  back  and  fmaller  feathers  of  it’s  wings  are  of  Jt 
reddifh  brown;  it’s  head  and  rump  grey:  it  has  a  bio  id  black  line 
on  each  fide  of  the  head,  running  from  the  angle  of  the  beak ;  it’s 
belly  is  white;  its  throat  and  breaft  whitifh,  with  a  call  of  red. 
It  s  wing  feathers  are  brown  and  black,  and  it’s  legs  and  feet  of  a 
deep  bluiili  black.  It  builds  in  holly  buftics  and  fuch  places,  and 
lays  fix  oblong  eggs,  white  at  the  fmaller  end,  and  ornamented 
w  ith  a  circle  and  reddifti  fpots  at  the  other.  It  is  common  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

Fi.UTA,  in  ichthyology,  the  plain  yellowifh  sparu§,  with  a 
large  annular  black  fpot  near  the  tail. 

F  EU  FF.,  an  inftruinent  of  mulic,  the  fimplcft  of  all  thofe  of 
the  wind  kind  ;  played,  by  blowing  it  with  the  mouth';  and  th<t 
tones  or  notes  formed  and  changed  by  Hopping  or  opening  holes  dif- 
pofed  for  that  purpofe  all  along  it. 

1  he  ancient  fijlulee.,  or  jiutes ,  were  made  of  reeds;  afterwards 
they  were  of  wood;  and  at  length  of  metal.  But  how  they  were 
blown,  whether  as  our  Jiutes,  or  hautboys,  does  not  appear. 

It  is  plain,  f  ome  hacl  holes,  which  at  firft  were  but  few;  but  af¬ 
terwards  were  inereafed  to  a  greater  number;  and  fome  had  none. 
Some  were  Angle  pipes,  and  fome  a  combination  of  levCral,  par¬ 
ticularly  Pan’s  fyringa,  which  confiftcd  of  leven  reeds,  joined  to¬ 
gether  Tideways. 

1  he  German_/fri/f  is  different  from  the  common  one  ;  it  is  not 
put  into  the  mouth,  by  the  end,  as  the  ordinary  ones  are;  the  e.id 
is  Hopped  up  with  a  plug  or  tampion,  but  the  lower  lip  is  applied 
to  a  hole  a  little  way  diitant  from  it. 

It  is  made  equally  big  every  where,  and  perforated  with  fix  holes, 
betides  that  ot  the  mouth,  and  that  opened  by  the  key.  lt'sfound 
is  exceedingly  fweet  and  agreeable  ;  and  ferves  as  a  treble  in  a  con¬ 
cert. 

Flute,  or  Fluyt,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  longveffel,  with  flat  ribs, 
or  floor  timbers,  round  behind,  andfwelledin  the  middle;  ferving 
chiefly  for  the  carrying  ofprovifions  in  fleets,  or  fquadrons  of fhips; 
though  it  is  often  ufed  in  merchandize. 

Flutes,  or  F  lutings,  in  architecture,  are  perpendicular  chan¬ 
nels,  or  cavities,  cut  along  the  fhaft  of  a  column  or  pilafter.  Stc 
Plate  157,  fig.  2 6. 

'I  hey  are  chiefly  affeded  in  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  they  had 
their  firft  rife  :  though  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  all  the  richer  orders, 
as  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite:  but  rarely  in  the  Doric,  and 
fcarce  ever  in  theTufean. 

I  heir  number  is  ufually  twenty-four,  though  in  the  Doric  it  is 
only  twenty. 

Each  flute  is  hollow'ed  exadly  in  a  quadrant  of  a  circle. 

Between  th c  flutes  are  little  fpaces  that  feparate  them,  called  by 
Vitruvius,  Jlriec,  and  by  us,  lijls;  though  in  the  Doric,  the  flutes 
are  frequently  made  to  join  each  other,  without  any  intermediate 
fpace  at  all,  the  lift  being  fharpened  off  to  a  thin  edge,  which  forms 
a  part  of  each  flute.  > 

Vignola  determines  the  depth  of  the  flutes ,  by  taking  the  angle 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  for  the  center.  Vitruvius  deferibes  it 
from  the  middle  of  the  fquare,  whole  fide  is  the  breadth  of  the 
flute;  which  latter  method  makes  them  deep.  The  flutes,  or  flriges, 
are  frequently  filled  up  with  a  prominent  or  fweliing  ornament, 
fometimes  plain,  in  form  of  a  itaff,  or  reed;  and  fometimes  a  little 
carved,  or  enriched,  in  imitation  of  a  rope,  or  otherwife,  and 
therefore  called  radentures,  or  cablings;  and  the  columns,  thus 
enriched,  are  called  cabled  columns. 

Flutes,  or  Jiutings,  in  botany,  denote  the  Hems  and  fruits  of 
certain  plants,  which  have  furrows  analogous  to  thofe  of  thefe  co¬ 
lumns. 

FLUVIA7  ILES  cochlea:,  frdh-water  (hell-fifti,  a  term  ufed  by 
naturalifls,  to  exprefs  thofe  kinds  of  Ihell-fifh  which  never  Inhabit 
the  fea,  but  arc  found  in  our  ponds,  rivers,  and  ditches.  Thefe, 
though  much  lefs  numerous  than  the  fpecies  of  fea-fhells,  are  vet  of 
a  greater  variety  and  beauty  than  is  ufually  fuppofed.  What  are- 
known  at  prefent  may  be  arranged  under  tiieir  proper  heads  in  the 
following  manner : 

Ot  the  univalve  kinds  we  have  two  fpecies  of  patellae:  the  one 
having  a  beak  at  the  fummit  of  the  Ihcll:  the  other  wanting  it,  arid 
being  fmooth  as  the  common  patella-  or  limpets  of  the  fea. 

Of  the  limaces ,  orfnails,  we  have  five  fpecies;  of  the  frefli  water 
nerita  we  have  three  kinds;  one  fpecies  of  the  trochus;  three  fpecies, 
of  the  turbo;  (even  lpccies  of  the  water  buccina;  four  fpecies  of  the 
d'Aia,  or  concha  globoja;  four  fpecies  of  the  cornu  ammonis:  of  rhe 
bivalve  frefli  water  (hells  wc  have  five  fpecies  of  the  ckamu  kind ;  fix 
fpecies  of  the  mufclc  klind.  And, 

Ot  the  feet  en  kind  we  have  only  one  fpecies. 

FLUX,  Fluxus,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  itTue,  or  eva¬ 
cuation  of  fome  humour. 

1  he  flux  of  the  belly  isot  four  kinds,  which  have  each  their  re- 
fpedive  denominations,  viz.  the  lientery,  or  fluxus  lientericus; 
the  coeliac,  or  fluxus  chylojus;  the  diarrhoea  ;  and  the  dy¬ 
sentery,  or  bloody  flux. 

A  wound,  or  fearifleation  acrofs  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  ufed 
in  Scotland,  to  cure  fluxes  and  dyfenteries,. 

1  he  moll  fpeedy  and  effectual  remedy  in  a  bloody  flu*,  in  the 

opinion 
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Opinion  ©f  the  bifhop  ofClovne,  is  a  clyftcr  of  an  ounce  of  common 
brown  refin,  diffolved  over  a  fire  in  two  ounces  of  oil,  and  added  to 
a  pint  of  broth,  which  not  long  fince  he  had  frequent  oecafion  of 
trying,  when  that  diftemper  was  epidemical.  Nor  can  he  fay,  that 
any  to  whom  he  advifed  it,  mifearried. 

Flu x,  abortive,  fliixus  abortivus,  is  fometimes  ufed,  among  the 
ancients,  as.fynonimous  with  abortion  or  effluxion,  viz.  where  the 
embryo  loofes  it’s  hold,  and  flips  away. 

The  eaufe  is  a  violent  feparation  of  the  fecundines  from  the  ute¬ 
rus,  which  may  arife  from  a  vehement  fit  of  pafflon,  or  motion  of 
the  body,  a, fall,  fright,  or  the  like.  Thunder,  lightning,  hot  liquor, 
too  liberal  ufe  of  deobflruents,  or  the  navel-firing  being  toofliort, 
fometimes  oecafion  an  abortive  haemorrhage. 

Flux,  hepatic ,  of  the  ancients,  an  haunorrhoidal  flux,  out  of  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins. 

Flux,  in  hydrography,  a  regular  periodical  motion  of  the  fca, 
happening  twice  in  24.  hours  ;  wherein  water  is  raifed,  and  driven 
violently  againfi;  the  fflorcs. 

The  flux  is  made  by  the  motion  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles;  which,  in  it’s  progrefs,  ftriking  againfi 
the  coafts  in  it’s  way,  and  meeting  with  oppolition  from  them, 
fwells,  and  where  it  can  find  paffage,  as  in  flats,  rivers,  &c.  rifes 
up,  and  runs  into  the  land.  See  Tide. 

The  flux  runs  up  l'ome  rivers  above  120  miles:  up  the  river 
Thames,  it  only  goes  80,  viz.  near  to  Kingfton  in  Surry. 

Above  London  bridge,  the  w'ater/aiwfbur  hours,  and  ebbs  eight; 
and  beloiv  the  bridge,  flotus  five  hours,  and  ebbs  feven. 

Flux,  in  metallurgy,  whatever  can  eaufe  any  body,  otherwife 
not  at  all,  or  hardly,  fufible  by  fire,  to  melt. 

Fluxes ,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  feem  reducible  to  two  general  kinds, 
viz.  the  vitreous  and  the  falinc.  13y  the  vitreous  we  underhand  all 
thofe  which  either  have  of  themfelves,  or  readily  affume,  a  glafly 
form  in  the  fire;  among  the  principal  of  which  are  reckoned  the 
glafs  of  lead,  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  borax.  By  the  faline 
kind  of  fluxes  are  underftood  all  thofe  that  are  compofed  of  falts, 
whether  tartar,  nitre,  fixed  alcali,  or  the  like.  Among  the  principal 
of  this  kind  we  reckon  the  black  flux,  fandiver,  kelp,  6c  c.  See  the 
articles  Sandiver  and  Kelp. 

The  method  of  making  the  black  flux  is  as  follows  :  Take  one 
part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  common  tartar,  and  reducing  each  to 
powder,  mix  them  together  :  deflagrate  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  by 
lighting  the  mixture  atop,  which  thus  turns  to  a  kind  of  alkaline 
coal,  that  is  to  be  pulverized  and  kept  clofe  in  a  glais,  to  prevent 
it’s  dilfolving,  as  it  would  do  in  a  moifi  air. 

Some  of  the  moll  powerful  and  cheap  Ample  fluxes  hitherto 
known,  are  dried  wine-lees,  dried  cow-dung,  and  horfe-dung,  dried 
river-mud,  fuller’s-earth,  iron-filings,  common  fait,  glats,  kelp,  or 
pot-alhes,  fandiver,  6cc.  which  may  be  ufed  in  the  larger  work,  as 
nitre,  tartar,  borax,  fal'ammoniac,  mercury  fublimate,  &c.  may  in 
thefmaller,  or  for  the  making  allays. 

As  for  compound  fluxes,  they  are  numerous;  almoft  every  ope¬ 
rator  having  his  favourite  flux.  And,  certainly,  fome  fluxes  are 
better  adapted  than  others  to  certain  ores.  But  perhaps  a  few gene- 
neral  ones  might  be  fixed  upon,  which  flhould  ferve  inftead  of  all 
thofe  hitherto  commonly  known  and  ufed;  we  will  here  recom¬ 
mend  three,  which  arc  powerful,  almoft  general,  and  not  expen- 
live  : 

1.  Takeof nitre,  prepared  by  long  boiling  it  in  lime-water;  of 
fea -fait,  melted  in  the  fire  ;  fandiver,  and  dry  w'ine-lces,  each  one 
part;  glafs  of  lead,  three  parts;  and  powdered  glafs,  eight  parts; 
inix  them  all  well  together.  This  flux  added  in  equal  weight,  will 
fiufe  a  very  ftubborn  ore. 

2.  For  a  ftill  ftronger,  take  equal  parts  of  white  tartar,  common 
fait  and  nitre,  prepared  as  ^bove:  calcine  them  to  a  white  powder; 
and  mix  therewith  it’s  own  weight  of  glais  and  lead;  and  of  this 
flux  add  two  parts  to  one  of  the  rnoft  ftubborn  ore. 

3.  For  a  powerful  hWneflux.  Take  of  the  ftrongeft  foap-boiler’s 
lees,  four  pounds;  white  tartar,  and  common  fait  melted  in  the  fire, 
each  one  pound :  boil  them  together  with  five  gallons  of  human 
urine,  to  a  dry  fait.'  This  flux  is  particularly  proper  where  the  ful- 
phur  and  cobalt  abound,  and  render  the  ore  very  refractory. 

But  the  great  fecret  in  making  and  adapting  fluxes ,  is,  not  only 
to  feparate  the  metal  already  ripened  in  the  ore,  but  even  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  ripen  the  crude  and  immature  part  ot  the  ore  in  the  fire: 
fomethingof  this  kind,  we  apprehend,  may  bo  effected,  as  having 
realon  to  believe,  that  certain  fluxes  will  obtain  a  larger  yield  ot  me¬ 
tal  from  certain  ores,  than  other  fluxes  in  common  ufe,  though 
efteemed  of  the  bell,  and  though  they  are  perhaps  of  the  deareft 
kind.  Thus  clean  iron  filings  will  often  do  more  than  borax.  But 
as  the  feales  and  crocus,  or  ruft  of  iron,  have  been  commonly  uled, 
inftead  of  pure  and  pcrfeCt  iron  itlelf,  for  a  flux ,  few  operators 
appear  acquainted  with  the  excellence  of  perfect  iron  employed  for 
this  purpole.  And  many  advantage's  are  now  obtained,  by  a  pi  tide  nt 
mixing  ot  one  ore  with  another  of  the  fame  denomination,  and 
with  the  flags  or  recrements  of  metals,  in  this  way  of  flux. 

The  melting  of  gold  and  lilver,  and  of  their  calxes,  is  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  glafs  of  lead,  alkaline  falts,  &cc.  but  when  gold  and  lilver, 
in  the  fufion  itfelf.  are  to  be  purged  from  other  metals  and  femi- 
metals,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  nitre  only  ;  or  it  not  fo,  nitre  always 
mull  be  mixed  with  the  other  falts  ;  tor  the  femimetals  and  the  four 
lets  perfeCt  metals  are  deftroyed  by  nitre. 

In  this  operation,  nitre,  by  it’s  detonation  with  their  iulphurs, 
is  in  part  alkalifed,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  gentle  fire,  turns  their 
calxes  into  a  vitreous,  and  much  attenuated  Icoriae. 

From  hence,  the  reafon  is  plain  why  gold  and  filver,  when  made 
brittle,  are  readily  reftored  to  their  malleability  by  nitre;  for  the 
fame  metals,  and  among  the  metals  lead  and  tin  molt  of  all,  com- 
municate  this  fault  to  gold  and  filver  s  but  tilde  being  changed ,  as 
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before  obferved,  by  nitre,  arc  then  rejected  by  gold  and  fiver  in  a 
fufion,  fothat  they  can  no  longer  mix  with  thefe  m.tals,  un!efsthey 
are  themfelves  firft  again  reduced  to  their  metallic  fta'tc;  and  there 
is,  betides  thefe,  no  other  body  that  can  be  mixed  with  filver  and 
gold,  to  render  them  brittle,  unlefs  crude  charcoal,  happening  to 
fall  into  the  veflel  wherein  thefe  metals  arc  melted,  ihould  impreg¬ 
nate  them  with  foroething  arfenical ;  there  being  fome  arfenic  con¬ 
tained  in  coals  of  this  kind,  as  has  been  demonflrated  by  Stahl  and 
Hoffman. 

The  lefs  perfect  metals,  and  femimetals,  melt  more  eafily  by  add¬ 
ing  falts  to  them,  than  of  themfelves:  thev  always,  however,  lofe 
a  great  deal  of  their  fubftance  by  this  means:  and  this  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cafe  in  regard  to  copper  and  iron.  To  amend  this^ 
it  is  neceflary  to  add  fome  kind  of  fat  body,  which  prevents  the 
dcftruCtion,  and  even  reduces  the  metals  already  deftroyed  ;.  and 
this  is  more  neceifary  when  the  calxes,  prepared  either  by  burning, 
or  by  a  detonation  with  nitre,  are  to  be  reduced. 

A  caution,  -very  ncceflarv  to  be  obferved,  is,  that  all  fluxes  muft 
be  kept  and  ufed  very  dry,  for  moift  falts  foam  very  much;  and 
when  the  operations  are  made  in  clofe  veffels,  if  the  fire  is  quickly 
increafed,  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  inoillure,  the  vefiels  will 
fplit  and  break. 

Fluxes  being  greatly  attenuated,  though  confined  inclofc  vefiels, 
part  with  their  oily  principle,  and  their  alkaline  fait  remaining^ 
begin  to  corrode  and  confume  the  vefiels,  of  what  matter  feever 
they  are  made,  and  finally  make  their  way  through  them,  and  get 
out.  The  firft  of  thefe  accidents  is  prevented  by  adding  coal-duft, 
which  will  never  part  with  it’s  oil  without  the  help  of. a  free  air; 
and  the  others  by  an  admixture  of  common  glafs,  made  of  a  due 
mixture  of  flints,  and  fixed  alkali ;  for  this  is  fufficiently  fufible,  and 
melts  with  the  fluxes;  and  by  it’s  vifeidity  in  fome  fort  coagulates 
and  holds  the  fait  of  the  flux  together,  and  prevents  it  from  eafily 
corroding  the  vefiels. 

Fluxes,  in  enamel-painting,  are  ufed  for  forming  the  grounds 
and  colours:  there  are  two?  kinds  of  iubltances  which  enter  the 
compofition  of  enamel  fluxes,  viz.  the  vitrifiablc  matters,  which 
conlift  of  falts,  lead,  and  arlenic,  and  the  correctives  of  thefe, 
which  are  calcined  flints,  fand,  or  fuch  calcareous  matter,  which 
give  body  and  firmnefs  to  the  fluxing  compofition,  without  difeo- 
louring  or  changing  the  proper  fluxing  qualities,  uniefsby  dirninilh- 
ing  in  a  degree  their  vitrifa&ive  power.  1  he  molt  active  flux 
among  falts  is  borax;  the  next  is  lead;  arlenic,  joined  with  iome 
other  body  already  vitrified  and  hereby  fixed,  is  the  next  power! ul 
flux;  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  falts  fucceed,  of  which  lea-laic  pof- 
leifcs  the  greateft  fluxing  power,  though  thefe  are  not  ftrong 
enough  by  themfelves,  yet,  as  they  are  colourlcfs,  they  are  neceifary 
to  be  compounded  with  lead,  or  fubftituted  tor  it,  with  the  aid  ot 
borax,  for  purpofes,  in  which  the  flux  mult  be  wholly  deftitute  of 
colour. 

Fluxes,  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs,  arc  red-lead,  pearl-afiies, 
nitre,  lea-falt,  borax,  arlenic,  the ijeoriee  of  forges,  commonly  called 
clinkers,  and  wood  allies.  See  Glass. 

FLUXION,  in  medicine,  a  hidden  collection  of  morbid  matte* 
in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Fluxions  arife  either  from  the  wreaknefs,  flaccidrty,  and  inactivity 
of  the  part  affeCted,  which  does  not  dilperfe,  protrude,  or  expel,  the^ 
humours  naturally  received  into  it  ;  or  from  the  derivation  of 
fome  extraordinary  quantity  of  peccant  matter  from  iome  other 
part.  1  j  ...  . 

This  latter  is  properly  called  defluxion,  and,  by  the  ancients, 
att  raff  ion. 

A fluxion,  or  d fluxion,  on  the  trachea  and  lungs,  is  called  a  ca¬ 
tarrh.  •  , 

Fluxions,  in  mathematics,  are  the  velocities  of  the  increments 
of  variable  or  indeterminate  quantities,  confidertu  not  as  actually 
generated,  but  as  arifing  or  beginning  to  be  generated  :  and  to  lorni 
a  juft  and  adequate  notion  of  them,  we  are  to  consider  mathema¬ 
tical  quantities,  not  as  made  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  f mail 
conftituent  parts,  but  as  generated  or  deferibed  by  a  continued  un¬ 
interrupted  motion  or  regular  flux.  A  line  is  deferibed,  and  in  that 
delcription  is  generated,  not  by  the  apportion  of  parts,  but  by  the 
continual  motion  of  a  point.  A  lurface  is  generated  by  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  motion  of  a  line,  moving  in  any  direction  except  that  of 
it’s  length;  and  a  folid  by  the  co'nftant  motion  of  a  fuperfieies,. 
moving  in  any  direction  provided  it  be  not  in  the  plane'  of  the  (aid 
fuperficies.  An  angle  by  the  rotation  of  one  of  it’s  legs.  And  the 
quantities  thus  generated  in  equal  {paces; ot  time,  become  equal, 
greater,  or  Idler,  according  as  the  celerities  of  the  motions, -by 
which  they  were  generated,  arc  equal,  greater,  or  lefler. 

To  find  the  Fluxion  of  a  logarithm.  1  he  fluxion  of  the  hyper¬ 
bolic  logarithm  of  any  quantity  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  that  quan¬ 
tity  divided  by  the  quantity  itfelf;  e.  gr.  the  fluxion  of  the  hyperbo¬ 
lic  logarithm  of  x  is — :  for  let  LQ_,  Plate  28,  jig.  49*  be  an 
0  x 

hyperbola,  whofe  afymptotes  are  OR  and  OS,  and  whofe  para¬ 
meter  is  A  U — A O- — 1 1 :  draw  an  ordinate  PM  parallel  to  AL, 
and  the  fpace  APML  will  be  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the 
line  OP;  and,  therefore,  the  fluxion  of  the  fpace  APML  will  be 
equal  to  the  Fixion  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  line  OP. 
But  the  fluxion  of  this  fpace,  OP  being  =*,  and  PM—  y,  is  • 
__  yXf  and  OP:  AO::  LA:  MP  by  the  nature  of  the  curve  ;  1.  e. 

v. !  •  •  1 :  y=~i  therefore yx=  — .  Then,  from  the  nature  of 

logarithms,  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  10  (viz.  2.30258,  &c.) 
is  to  the  common  logarithm  of  10  (viz.  1)  as  the  hyperbolic  Jog*- 
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rithm  of  any  number  x  to  the  common  logarithm  of  the  fame  num- 
.  ber  v;  i.  e.  L  being  maderrr:2. 30258,  See.  L:  1 ::  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  a-:  the  common  logarithm  of  at:  and  therefore  L:  1  :: 
the  fluxion  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  x:  th effluxion  ol  the  com¬ 
mon  logarithm  of  x:  i.  e.  L:  1 :  _JL.,  which  is  the  fluxion  of 

x  Lx 

the  common  logarithm  of  .v;  or  bccaufc-Lzzro.43429,  &c.  the  mo¬ 
dulus  of  the  Brigean  or  common  form  of  logarithms,  if  be  rzz 
M,  the  fluxidn  of  the  common  logarithm  of  x  (viz.——  J  will  be 

X-4  X  / 


—  X  M ;  or,  the  fluxion  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  any  num¬ 


ber  multiplied  by  M  or  0.43429,  See.  isr=zthc  fluxion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  logarithm  of  the  laid  number. 

To  flndthe  F  luxion  of  an  exponential  or  percurrent  quantity .  i.  e.  of  a 
quantity  having  a  variable  exponent,  asjy*.  Suppofcy*-=M;  then,  by 
the  properties  of  logarithms,  x  X  log.  y =log.  u.  And  finding  the 


M  being 


J fuxions  of  thefe  terms,  x  X  log.y  X  *  = 

y  U 

as  in  the  preceding  article;  confequently,  the  fluxion  of  yx  or  u 


u  x  .  ,  y  x  u 

=  MXl°S->'  +  2 - : 

M  y 


M 


xrxi°go’+*r-'/- 


For  a  more  ample  and  fyllematical  illuftration  of  this  fubjedt,  our 
numerous  readers  are  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  as  cx- 
prefsly  treated  of  in  our  Svltym  of  Arithmetic,  p.  211  to  217. 

General  Account-  of  FLY  S. 

FLY,  mufea ,  in  natural  hiltory.  The  description  of  the  feyeral 
fpecics,  genera,  and  clalfes  of  flies,  is  no  fmall  part  of  the  natural 
hiiforv  of  infects. 

The  general  and  obvious,  character  of  flies ,  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  winged  infedts,  is  their  having  tranfparcnt 
wings,  and  never  having  on  them  any  of  that  powder  which  is 
found  on  the  wings  of  butterflies,  and  having  no  cafes  or  covers 
for  them.  They  arc,  by  this  plain  charadter  of  their  tranfparcnt 
and  naked  wings,  diftinguilhed  from  the  butterfly,  the  beetle,  the 
grafshopper,  and  other  clalfes  of  winged  infects. 

The  parts  of  flies  are  the  head,  the  corcelet,  and  the  body. 

To  the  corcelet  the  wings  are  affixed,  and  in  the  body  are  con¬ 
tained  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  the  parts  of  generation,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  tracheae.  The  head  in  flies  is  ufually  joined  to  the 
corcelet  by  a  very  Ihort  neck,  and  can  often  turn  on  it  as  on  a 
pivot. 

The  firft  general  divifion  of  flies  is  into  that  of  the  two-winged 
and  four-winged  kinds.  A  very  flight  obfervation  is  generally 
fufficient  to  determine  to  which  of  thefe  divifions  a  ^belongs; 
but  if  we  afterwards  examine  a  fly  with  more  attention,  and  take 
into  confideration  the  organs  by  which  it  takes  it’s  nourilhment, 
one  may  obferve,  that  fonve  of  them  are  able  to  thrulf  out  that 
organ  toaconliderable  diltance  from  their  head  ;  and  that  this  organ, 
which,  while  in  a  ftate-of  reft,  is  folded  up  or  fhortened,  or  turned 
about,  or  laidclofely  down,  ■when  the  creature  wants  to  ufe  it,  is 
unfolded,  lengthened,  extended,  or  raifed.  The  organ  by  which  the 
fly  takes  in  it’s  nourilhment  is  w  hat  naturalilts  call  the  trunk  of  an 
infect,  but  there  are  many  other  flies  which  have  no  trunk ;  thefe 
have  jio  other  than  an  opening,  ferving  for  a  mouth,  furrounded 
with  lips  and  feme  other  parts.  This  lort  of  opening,  from  it’s 
lituation  and  figure,  may  very  properly  be  called  a  mouth. 

Some  ot  thefe  mouths  have  nothing  analogous  to  teeth  about 
them;  but  there  are  others  which  have  teeth,  faws,  or  grinders, 
placed  on  the  outiide  of  the  mouth,  and  moveable  as  in  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  with  which  the  flies  tear  and  deflroy  leaves,  fruits,  and 
flefh:  finally,  there  are  alfo  fome  flies  to  which  nature  Iras  allotted 
both  a  trunk  and  thefe  organs. 

All  the  two-winged  flies  belong  to  the  firft  or  fecond  of  thefe  claf- 
fes;  the  great  blue  flclh-y?y,  the  fmall  flies  that  are  fo  troublcfome 
about  our  houfes,  and  the  gnats,  are  all  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  have 
trunks  and  no  teeth.  The  fpring-^y,  fo  common  in  gardens,  and 
a  fort  of  fly  refembiing  the  gnat  kind,  but  much  larger,  are  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  and  have  mouths  but  no  icnlible  teeth. 

I  he  fo ur-  winged  flies  iurnifli  us  with  great  numbers  to  fill  up  the 
other  two  cialles,  left  vacant  by  the  former.  All  the  beerkind 
have  a  trunk  and  two  teeth;  all  the  wafp-kind  have  a  mouth  fur- 
niilied  with  two  teeth ;  and  there  are,  bclidc  thefe,  feveral  of  the 


ot 
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the  firft  clals;  as  the  flying  pucerons,  and  falfe  pucerons,  which 
have  all  trunks  and  no  teeth;  neither  are  thefmaller  fpecics  only  of 
this  clafs,  ft  nee  the  cicada;  alio  belong  to  it. 

A  filth  clals  may,  however,  be  alfo  eftablifhed,  though  the  fpecies 
t  it  are  only  few,  there  being  only  two  kinds  of  flies  of  it;  this  is, 
(thofe  which  have  their  head  ferving  the  office,  .or  made  in  the 
form  ot  a  trunk.  1  he  flits  ot  this  kind  have  very  long  heads,  which 
like  thole  ol  birds,  terminate  in  a  fort  of  beak.  The  firft  example 
of  thele  heads  is  in  the  feorpion-/y ;  and  a  very  beautiful  fly,  that 
is  frequently  leen  flopping  and  lefping  about  flowers,  is  the  other. 

Bodies  of  Flies.  _ - 

i  he-  bodies  of  thefe-  infetts  are  extremely  different  one  from 
another,  and  Oven  thofe  whofe  general  form  makes  them  properly- 


ranged  in  the  fame  clafs,  are  not  without  their  diftindtions,  by  which 
they  alone  may  be  made  to  eftablith  fubordinate  genera. 

Among  the  flics  which  have  fhort  or  ellipfoide  bodies,  fome  have 
the  body  extremely  flat  and  thin;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  flics  produced 
from  the  worms  which  devour  the  pucerons;  and  others  have  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  bent  downward  in  form  of  a  hook. 

The  extremity  of  the  body  in  thefe  animals  is"  ufually  fmaller  than 
the  adjoining  parts.  Yet  there  is  a  fly  found  in  the  nells  of  fwal* 
lows,  the  extremity  of  whofe  body  is  larger  than  any  other  part  o( 
it ;  and  not  only  the  form  of  the  body,  but  the  differences  of  the 
filament,  by  which,  in  many  genera,  it  is  connected  to  the  corce¬ 
let,  may  furniffi  great  matter  for  the  diftindtions  of  the  fubordinate 


genera. 


The  hinder  part,  or  extremity  of  the  body  alotie,  may  alfo  af¬ 
ford  great  matter  of  diftindtion.  Thofe  flies  which  carry  flings  in 
their  tails,  have  in  that  alone  a  fufficient  diftindtion. 

Others  there  arc  which  have  organs  placed  there,  which,  though 
we  need  not  fear  them,  offer  fubjedt  enough  for  our  admiration  ;  it 
is  indeed  the  females  alone  who  have  occalion  for  thefe,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  females  alone  arc  furnifhed  with  them. 

Several  of  thefe  inllruments  area  kind  of  auger  or  borer,  carried 
in  a  cafe  or  fheath.  This  fometimes  has  the  form  of  a  long  tail  to 
the  in  fed!,  and  it's  ufe  is  to  pierce  and  bore  the  body,  in  which  the 
creature  is  todepofite  it’s  eggs.  Several  of  the  female  ichneumons 
have  this  fort  of  long  tail ;  and  there  are  other  infects  which  havea 
long  and  ftrong  piercer,  which  however  does  not  make  a  tail  to 
their  body,  but  is  partly  lodged  either  under  their  belly,  or  in  their 
body:  of  this  kind  are  the  cicadae,  and  others. 

Other  infedts  of  this  kind  have  a  lingular  inftrument  lodged  in 
this  part  of  their  body,  which  may  properly  be  called  a  faw.  They 
never  fhew  this  on  examination, unlefs  their  bodies  be  prelfed,  and 
then  we  cannot  but  greatly  admire  the  inftrument  itfelf,  and  the 
powers  by  which  the  creature  moves  it. 

Other  infedts  of  this  clafs  carry  behind  one  or  more  long  {lender 
filaments,  which,  in  their  form  and  ftrudiure,  have  fomefort  ofre- 
femblancc  to  the  antennre ;  and  the  ufes  of  which  are  as  little  known 
to  us,  as  thofe  of  the  antenna;.  The  genera  of flies  may  very  pro¬ 
perly  be  diftinguilhed  by  means  of  thefe:  among  the  four-winged 
flics,  the  ephemerons,  and  many  other  fpccies  have  them  ;  and 
among  the  two-winged  kinds,  the  fmall  fly,  which  is  the  male 
gall-infedf,  furnilhes  us  with  an  inftance  ot  them.  See  Plate  65, 

fig-  33-  , 

Flys  of  fPater-worms. 

Thefe,  according  to  their  feveral  fpecies,  have  fome  varieties  in 
their  manner  of  egrel's  from  their  (hell,  at  their  leaving  the  nymph 
ftate  for  that  ot  the  perfedty?y. 

The  flies  produced  from  the  long  water-w-orm  are  in  lefs  danger, 
and  lefs  afraid  of  the  water  than  many  others ;  they  advance  (lowly 
out  of  their  {hells  in  an  horizontal  diredtion,  and,  as  foon  as  their 
fore-feet  are  at  liberty,  they  boldly  place  them  upon  the  water,  as 
if  upon  dry  land,  and  it  ferves  as  well  for  their  fupport;  and  as 
their  other  parts  get  at  liberty,  they  are  gradually  fet  upon  the  wa¬ 
ter  too,  and  the  creature  there  refts  till  it’s  wings  are  unfolded,  and 
all  it’s  parts  have  their  proper  form,  and  then  takes  it’s  flight  into 
it’s  new  element. 

The  fly  produced  from  this  long  worm  is  of  the  fliort-bodied  kind, 
and  much  of  kin  to  the  common  great  blue  flefh-/y.  It  has  a  flefliy 
trunk  furnilhed  with  lips,  and  has  no  teeth  ;  but  though  this  fly 
isfo  far  of  the  fame  clafs  with  that  common  fpecies,  it  has  enough 
amply  to  diftinguilh  it  into  thefe  feparate  charadters.  The  firft  is, 
that  this  has  it’s  antennae  formed  of  granulated  filaments,  where¬ 
as  the  other  has  them  of  the  battledore  kind:  the  wings  of  the 
flefh -fly  are  not  croffed  upon  the  body,  whereas  thofe  of  this  watcr- 
fiy  are;  but  what  more  than  thefe  diftinguiffies  it  from  this,  and 
indeed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  of  flies,  is,  that  it  has  two  oblong 
and  {lender  bodies  formed  like  pins,  and  pointed  as  thofe,  which 
are  a  little  crooked,  of  a  cruftaceous  ftrudiure,  and  are  inlerted  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  corcelet  of  the  fly,  and  diiccled  towards  it’* 
hinder  part.  See  Plate  65,  fig.  40. 

Thefe  prickles  arc  hard,  rigid,  and  immoveable. 

St.  Mark  Fly. 

1  his  is  a  fpecies  of fly,  which  makes  it's  firft  appearance  every 
year  about  St.  Mark’s  day,  and  is  then  feen  in  vail  numbers;  it  is 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  large  blue  flefn-//,  and  has  no  trunk, 
but  a  mouth  without  teeth  :  nptwithftanding  this  feemingly  inno¬ 
cent  organization,  the  creature  does  great  mifehief,  and  every  gar¬ 
dener  knows  the  effedts  of  it  at  one  time  or  other.  Thefe  flies  are 
found  about  fruit-trees,  and  are  always  feen  fitting  upon  the  b  ittons 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  flower-buds ;  and  they  do  great  mifehief  to 
many  kinds  of  trees, ^by  fucking  the  juices  of  thofe  tender  parts, 
and  either  deftroying  them  before  they  open,  or  at  lead  rendering 
them  very  weak.  Some  tell  us,  that  thefe  flies  had  originally  a  fti*ng, 
but  that  the  miichicf  they  did,  being  very  great,  St.  Mark  deprived 
them  of  that  oftenlive  weapon  for  all  generations ;  this  is  a  llory 
much  believed  bv  the  country  people  in  many  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  kingdoms.  The  mouthisofthe  fame'figiirc  w ith  that  of  the, 
tipula  or  long-legs,  being  compofed  of  two  membranous  lateral 
lips,  like  the  two  valves  of  a  ftiell-fiffi,  which  defend  and  cover 
two  other  fleffiy  lips  withih. 

The  male  is  ealily  diftinguilhed  from  the  female,  by  having  a 
much  larger  head,  and  reticular  eves  much  larger  than  her’s,  cover¬ 
ing,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  head:  befidcs  thefe, it  has  alfo  a  clutter 
of  three  bright  Angle  eyes,  placed  in  a  triangle  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  refembiing  the  eyes  of  fpiders.  The  wings  of  this  fly 
are  a  little  longer  than  it’s  body,  and  crofted  in  fueh  a  manner,  that 
one  of  them  entirely  covers  the  other,  and  even  the  body. 

Fly,  vegetable,  is  a  very  curious  and  natural  production,  cfiicflv 

c  found 
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found  in  the  Weft  Indies:  excepting  that  it  has  no  wings,  it  re- 
fembles  the  drone  in  fize  and  colour.  The  credulous  and  ignorant 
part  of  the  natives  believe,  that  in  the  month  of  May  it  buries  it- 
ielf  in  the  earth,  and  vegetates-.  But  Dr.  Hill,  on  a  nice  exami¬ 
nation,  has  found  it  to  be  the  cicada,  or  tcttigometra  of  Martinique, 
which  in  it’s  nymph  ftate  buries  itfelf  under  dead  leaves  to  wait  it’s 
change.  The  feeds  of  the  clavaria  fungus  find  a  proper  bed  for 
growth  on  fuchofthefe  infects  as  perifh. 

Fly,  flower,  a  fmall  but  very  beautiful  fly.  It  is  black,  and  has 
two  filvery  white  wings,  two  white  eyes,  feven  yellow'  fpots  on  the 
back,  and  a  black  one  in  the  middle. 

Fly,  in  mechanics,  a  crofs  with  leaden  weights  at  it’s  ends,  or 
rather  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  heavy  wind- 
lafs  or  roller,  by  means  of  which  the  force  of  the  power  is  not  only 
preferved,  but  equally  diftributed  in  all  the  parts  of  the  revolution. 

The  fly  may  be  applied  to  feveral  forts  of  engines,  whether  moved 

men,  horfes,  wind,  or  water;  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  thofe  parts 
of  an  engine  which  have  a  quick  circular  motion,  and  where  the 
power  or  refiftance  atfts  unequally  in  the  different  parts  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  this  cafe  th ofly  becomes  a  moderator,  making  the  motion 
of  revolution  almoft  everywhere  equal. 

The  force  of  a  fly,  when  joined  w'ith  the  ferew,  for  ftamping  the 
Image  upon  coins,  may  be  calculated  thus  :  fuppofe  it’s  two  arms 
to  be  each  fifteen  inches  long,  meafuring  from  the  center  of  the 
weights  to  the  axis  of  the  motion,  and  the  w  eights  to  be  fifty  pounds 
each,  and  the  diameter  of  the  axis  preffing  upon  the  dye  to  be  one 
inch;  if  every  ftroke  be  made  in  half  a  fecond,  and  the  weights 
deferibe  an  half  circumference,  which  will  in  this  cafe  be  of  four 
feet,  the  velocity  will  at  the  inftant  of  the  ftroke  be  at  the  rate  of 
eight  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  therefore  the  momentum  eight  hundred; 
but  the  arms  of  the  fly  being  as  leavers,  one  brachium  of  which  is 
fifteen  inches  long,  w'hilft  the  other,  viz.  the  femi-axis,  is  but 
half  an  inch,  we  muft  increafe  this  force  thirty  times,  which  will 
give  twenty-four  thoufand  ;  an  immenfe  force,  eqyal  to  that  of  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  falling  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  or  near 
two  feconds  in  time ;  or  to  that  of  a  body  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  falling  ifi-jL-  feet,  or  one  fecond  in  time. 

Some  of  thefe  engines  for  coining  crown-pieces,  have  the  arms  of 
the  flies  five  times  as  long,  and  the  weights  twuce  as  heavy  as  thofe 
here  mentioned,  fo  that  theeffctl  is  ten  times  greater. 

Fly,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 
on  which  the  thirty-two  winds  are  drawn,  and  to  which  the  needle 
is  faftened  underneath. 

Fly  of  an  enfign,  is  the  breadth  or  extent  from  the  ftaff  to  the 
extremity  or  edge  that  flutters  loofe  in  the  wund. 

Let  Fly  the  fleets,  at  fea,  a  w'ord  of  command,  in  cafe  of  a  guft 
of  wind,  left  the  ftiip  ftiould  over  Art,  or  fpend  her  top-fails  and  marts, 
to  have  the  fheetgo  a-main,  and  then  the  fail  will  hold  no  wind. 

Fly  the  heels,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  fly  the  heels, 
when  he  obeys  the  spurs.  *■ 

To  Fly  grofs,  in  falconry,  is  faid  of  a  hawk,  when  {he  flies  at 
the  great  birds  ;  as  cranes,  geefe,  herons,  &c. 

Fly  on  head,  is  when  the  hawk,  milling  her  quarry,  betakes  her- 
felf  to  the  next  check,  as  crows,  &c.  See  Hawk. 

Fly -boat,  ox  flight,  a  large  flat-bottomed  Dutch  veflel,  wrhofe 
burthen  is  generally  from  four  to  fix-hundred  tons.  It  has  a  re¬ 
markable  high  ftern,  and  very  broad  buttocks  below'. 

JtLY-catcher,  mufcicapa,  in  ornithology,  a  genusof  passeres,  in¬ 
cluding  twenty-one  different  fpecies.  The  bill  is  almoft  triangular, 
bent  inward  at  it’s  beak,'  notched  on  both  Aides,  and  befet  with 
briftles,  and  that  the  noftrils  are  almoft  round.  The  birds  of  this 
genus  found  in  Europe,  are  the  mufcicapa  grf da  and  atricapilia.  The 
former,  or  fpotted  fly-catcher,  has  a  large  head,  of  a  brownifhhue, 
fpotted  with  black,  the  back  is  of  a  moufe-colour,  the  w  ings  and 
tail  dufky;  the  interior  edges  of  the  quill-feathers  are  edged  with 
pale  yellow  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  are  white,  the  throat  and  fides 
under  the  wings  are  dufked  with  red  ;  the  bill  is  broad  at  the  bafe, 
and  ridged  in  the  middle ;  the  infide  of  the  mouth  is  yellow  ;  the 
legs  and  feet  are  fhort  and  black.  This  is  a  bird  of  palfage.  They 
feed  on  flies  and  cherries. 

The  other  is  called  the  gold  -finch,  and  is  a  rare  fpecies  with  us. 
It  is  a  fmall  bird  of  the  ficedula  kind,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
beccifago,  or  petty-chaps.  It  is  called  alfo,  in  fome  places,  chivin 
and  borin.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  w'ren,  and  has  a  very  fharp- 
pointed  beak.  It’s  head,  neck,  and  back,  areof  a  pale  grey,  and  it’s 
throat  and  belly  of  a  yellowifh  white.  It’s  rump  is  white;  it’s  wings 
grey;  it’s  tail,  feet,  and  legs,  are  brown ;  and  it’s  claws  very  flender. 

Fly -tree,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  namegiven  by  the  common  people 
in  America  to  a  tree  of  the  mulberry  kind,  w'hofe  leaves,  they  fay, 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  produce  flies.  On  examining  thefe 
leaves  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  the  time  at  w'hich  the  flics  ufe 
to  be  produced,  there  are  found  on  them  a  fort  of  bags  of  a  tough 
matter,  of  about  the  fize  of  a  filbert,  and  of  a  dufky  greenifh  colour; 
on  opening  one  of  thefe  bags  with  a  knife,  there  is  ufually  found  a 
fingle  full-grown  fly  of  the  gnat  kind,  and  a  number  of  fmall  worms, 
which,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  have  wings,  and  fly  away  in  the  form 
of  their  parent.  See  Puceron. 

FLYERS,  in  architecture,  fuch  flairs  as  go  ftrait,  and  do  not 
wind  round,  nor  have  the  lteps  made  tapering;  but  the  fore  and 
back  part  of  each  flair,  and  the  ends,  rcfpeCtively  parallel  to  each 
other.  So  that  if  one  flight  do  not  carry  you  to  your  defigned 
height,  there  is  a  broad  half  fpace  ;  and  then  you  fly  again,  with 
lteps  every  where  of  the  fame  breadth  and  length  as  before. 

FLYING,  the  progreflive  motion  of  a  bird,  or  other  winged 
animal,  in  the  liquid  air.  The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned  in 
flying,  are  the  w'ings,  by  which  they  are  fuftained  or  wafted  along. 
The  tail,  Meff".  Willughby,  Ray,  and  many  others,  imagine  to  be 
principally  employed  in  fleering  and  turning  the  body  in  the  air,  as 
No.  78.  Yol.II. 
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a  rudder:  but  Borelli  has  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the 
leaft  ufe  of  it,  which  is  chiefly  to  aflift  the  bird  in  it’s  afeent  and 
delcent  in  the  air,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations  of  the  body  and 
wrings;  for  as  to  turning  to  this  or  that  fide,  it  is  performed  by  the 
wings,  and  inclinations  of  the  body,  and  but  very  little  by  the  help 
of  the  tail.  The  flying  of  a  bird,  in  efTcd,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  rowing  of  a  veflel.  Birds  do  not  vibrate  their  wings  to¬ 
wards  the  tail,  as  oars  are  ftruek  towards  the  ftern,  but  waft  them 
downwards :  nor  does  the  tail  of  the  bird  cut  the  air  at  right  angles, 
as  the  rudder  does  the  water  ;  but  is  difpofed  horizontally,  and  pre- 
ferves  the  fame  fituation  what  wayfoever  the  bird  turns. 

In  etieef ,  as  a  veflel  is  turned  about  on  it’s  center  of  gravity  to  the 
right,  by  a  brifk  application  of  the  oars  to  the  left,  fo  a  bird  in 
beating  the  air  with  it’s  right  wing  alone,  towards  the  tail,  will  turn 
it  s  fore  part  to  the  left.  T  hus  pigeons,  changing  their  courfe  to  the 
left,  would  labour  it  with  their  right  wing,  keeping  the  other  almoft 
at  reft..  Birds  of  a  long  neck  alter  their  courfe  by  the  inclinations 
of  their  head  and  neck,  which  altering  the  courfe  of  gravity,  the 
bird  will  proceed  in  a  new  direction- 

Flying,  the  manner  of .  The  bird  firft  bends  his  legs,  and  fprings 
with  a  violent  leap  from  the  ground  ;  then  opens  and  expands  the 
joints  of  his  wings,  fo  as  to  make  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the 
fides  of  his  body:  thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  therein, con- 
ftitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being  now  raifed  a  little  above  the 
horizon,  and  vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force  and  velocity  per- 
pendicularLagainft  the  air,  that  fluid  refills  thofe  fucceffions, 
both  from  it’s  natural  inactivity  and  elafticity,  by  means  of  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  bird  is  protruded.  The  refiftance  the  air 
makes  to  the  withdrawing  ofi'the  wings,  and  confequejatiy  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  bird  will  be  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the  w'aftor  ftroke 
of  the  fan  of  the  wing  is  longer;  but  as  the  force  of  the  wing  is 
continually  dirrwnifhed  by  this  refiftance,  when  the  twjo  forces  come 
to  be  in  equilibria,  the  bird  will  remain  fufpended  in  the  fame  place  ; 
for  the  bird  only  afeends  fo  long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  defcribeS, 
makes  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
bird  above  the  air.  If  the  air,  therefore,  be  fo  rare  as  to  give  way 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  it  is  ftruek  withal,  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
fiftance,  and  confequently  the  bird  can  never  mount.  Birds  never 
fly  upwards  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  always  in  a  parabola.  In 
a  direft  afeent,  the  natural  and  artificial  tendency  would  oppofe 
and  deftroy  each  other,  fo  that  the  progrefs  would  be  very  How. 
In  a  diredf  defeent,  they  would  aid  one  another,  fo  that  the  fall 
would  be  too  precipitate. 

Flying,  artificial,  that  attempted  by  men,  by  the  afliftance  of 
mechanics. 

I  he  art  offlyinghzs  been  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  in  all  ages. 
The  Leucadians,  out  of  fuperftition,  are  reported  to  have  had  a  cuf- 
tomof  precipitating  a  man  from  a  high  cliff  into  the  fea,  firft  fixing 
feathers,  varioufly  expanded,  round  his  body,  in  order  to  break  his 
fall.  Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  not  only  af¬ 
firms  the  art  of flying  poflible,  but  affures  us”  that  he  himfelf  knew 
how  to  make  an  engine  w'herein  a  man  fitting  might  be  able  to  con¬ 
vey  himfelf  through  the  air,  like  a  bird ;  and  further  adds,  that  there 
was  then  one  who  had  tried  it  with  fuccefs ;  but  this  method,  w’hich 
contifted  of  a  couple  of  large,  thin,  hollow  copper  globes,  exhauft- 
ed  of  the  air,  and  fuftaining  a  perfon  who  fat  thereon,  Dr.  Hook 
fhews  to  be  impradticable.  The  philofophers  of  king  Charles  the 
Second’s  reign  were  mightily  bufied  about  this  art.  The  famous 
bifhop  Wilkins  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it,  that  he  fays  he 
does  not  queftion  but  in  future  ages,  it  will  be  as  ufual  to  hear  a 
man  call  for  his  wings,  when  he  is  going  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to 
call  for  his  boots. 

Flying  of  colours,  is  ufed  by  painters  to  denote  their  want  of  du- 
rablenefs,  which  they  exprefs  by  their  flanding. 

Flying-^/?),  a  name  given  by  the  Englifh  writers  to  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fifh,  which  by  means  of  their  long  fins  have  a  method  of 
keeping  themfelves  out  of  water  for  fome  time  The  .flying-ffl, 
molt  properly  fo  called,  is  the  exccoctus  of  the  ancient  authors,  and 
of  Artedi.  See  Plate  6 1 ,  fig.  41 . 

It’s  general  fize  is  about  fix  inches  in  length;  it’s  head  is  covered 
with  feales,  and  it  refcmbles  the  herring  in  the  form  of  it’s  body, 
but  the  back  is  flat.  The  feales  are  large  and  filvery  ;  the  dorfal 
fin  is  fmall;  it’s  eyes  are  large  ;  the'mouth  is  fmall,  and  is  placed 
low  in  the  head  ;  and  it’s  jaws  are  granulated  rather  than  toothed. 
It’s  belly  is  white;  it’s  tail  forked  ;  it’s  gill-fins  commonly  called 
it’s  wings,  are  fo  long,  as  when  laid  dole  to  the  body  to  reach  to 
the  tail,  and  they  are  as  it  were  double,  a  fmall  fin  compofed  of  a 
feries  of  (hort  nerves  or  rays,  conneded  by  a  fmall  membrane,  Hand¬ 
ing  before  each.  Thele  wings  are  of  an  olive  colour  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  are  fpotted  with  very  beautiful  blue  fpots  near  their  edges. 

Flying-^  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  fifh  of  the  gurnard  kind.  See 
Sapphirine  Gurnard. 

f  lying  pinion,  is  a  part  of  a  clpck,  having  a  fly  or  fan,  whereby 
to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  clock’s  motion,  when 
the  weight  defeends  in  the  itriking  part.  See  Clock. 

FOAL,  or  Colt,  the  young  or  the  horfe  kind.  The  word 
colt,  among  the  dealers,  is  underftood  of  the  male  kind. 

Foals  are  ufually  foaled  about  the  beginning  of  fummer,  and  it  is 
the  cuftom  to  let  them  run  till  Michaelmas  with  the  mare,  at  which 
time  they  are  to  be  weaned.  Some  however  are  of  opinion,  that  a 
foal  is  rendered  much  fooner  fit  for  fervice  by  being  allow  ed  to  fuck 
the  whole  winter,  and  weaned  about  Candlemas  or  Shrovetide. 
When  firft  weaned,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfc  with  a 
low  rack  and  manger  for  hay  and  oats;  the  hay  muft  be  very  fwcet 
and  fine,  efpecially  at  firft,  and  a  little  wheat  bran  ftiould  be  mixed 
with  their  oats,  in  order  to  keep  their  bodies  open,  and  make  them 
eat  and  drink  freely. 

When  foals  are  kept  up  in  the  winter,  they  are  not  continually  to 
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be  immured  in  the  (table;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
fun  fhines  warm,  they  fhould  always  be  allowed  to  play  about  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  when  the  winter  is  fpent,  they  thould  be  turned 
into  fome  dry  ground  where  tire  grafs  is  fweet  and  fhort,  and  where 
there  is  good  water,  that  they  may  drink  at  plcafure.  The  winter 
after  this,  they  may  be  kept  in  the  liable  without  any  farther  care 
than  that  which  is  taken  of  other  horfes ;  but  after  the  firlt  year, 
the  mare  foals  and  horfe  foals  are  not  to  be  kept  together. 

There  is  no  difficulty  to  know  the  lhape  a  foal  is  like  to  be  of ;  for 
the  fame  fhape  he  carries  at  a  month,  he  will  carry  at  fix  years  old, 
if  he  be  not  abufed  in  after  keeping.  As  for  his  height,  it  is  obferved 
that  a  large  fhin  bone,  long  from  the  knee  to  the  partem,  fhews  a 
tall  horfe;  for  which  another  way  is  to  fee  what  fpace,  he  has  be¬ 
tween  his  knee  and  his  withers,  which  being  doubled,  it  will  be  his 
heightwhen  he  is  a  full-aged  horfe;.  There  are  alfo  means  of  know¬ 
ing  their  goodnefs ;  for  if  they  are  of  ftirring  fpirits,  free  from 
frights,  wanton  of  difpofition,  and  veryadivein  leaping  and  run¬ 
ning,  and  driving  for  martery,  they  prove  generally  good  mettled 
horfes.  It  is  a  good  mark  alfo  if  their  hoofs  be  rtrong,  deep,  tough, 
fmooth,  upright  Handing,  and  hollow. 

In  order  to  make  a  colt  endure  the  faddle  well,  the  way  is  to  make 
it  familiar  to  him,  by  clapping  it  with  the  hands  as  it  lies  on  his 
back;  then  fwaying  upon  it,  and  dangling  theilirrups  by  his  fides, 
rubbing  his  fides  with  them,  and  bringing  him  thus  to  be  ufed  to 
every  thingabout  him.  Then  the  crupper  fhould  be  often  drained ; 
the  girths  ioofened  and  tightened,  and  the  rtirrups  taken  up  and  let 
down  at  times,  all  the  while  making  much  ofhim.This  will  make 
every  thing  eafv  to  him,  and  will  make  him  gentle  without  break¬ 
ing  his  fpirits.  See  Horse. 

F®CUS.  Refer  to  the  Syrtems  of  Conics,  and  Optics. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfes,  or  other  cattle:  in  fome 
places  hay  and  draw  mingled  together  are  more  peculiarly  deno¬ 
minated  fodder. 

Fodder,  in  mining,  is  a  meafure  containing  twenty-two  hun¬ 
dred  weight;  though  in  London  but  twenty  hundred  weight. 

FCETOR,in  medicine,  dinking  or  fetid  effluvia, proceeding  from 
the  body  or  the  parts  thereof.  Fedors  arife  from  llagnant,  extrava- 
fated,  corrupted,  or  poifoned  humours;  as  alfo  from  any  thin<T  ca¬ 
pable  of  attenuating  and  volatilizing  the  oils  and  falts,  as  abllinence, 
heat,  too  much  motion,  acrimony  of  food,  &c. 

Foetor  oris,  a  term  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  exprefs  that  ill 
fmell  in  the  mouth,  actually,  though  often,  improperly,  called  by  us 
a  finding  breath.  This  is  a  malady  arifing  from  different  caufes  ;  as 
from  the  lcurvy,  and  particularly  that  fpeciesofit  w’hich  affeds’thc 
mouth, and  is  therefore  called Jlomacace;  from  the  French  pox ;  from 
an  ulceration,  whether  fimple  or  ffltulous,  in  the  lungs,  which  is 
thecafeinconfumptions:  from  ulcers  in  the  mouth  ;  from  caries,  or 
rottenefs  of  the  teeth,  or  from  any  other  impurity  of  them  ;  from 
crudities  in  the  rtomach  arifing  from  a  bad  digertion,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular,  from  a  weaknefs  about  the  left  orifice  of  the  rtomach  from 
which  part  the  foetid  vapours  will  often  arife  in  very  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

According  to  the  different  caufes  of  this  diforder,  it  requires  a 
very  different  method  of  cure.  In  cafes  where  it  depends  on  the 
feurvy,  pox,  or  other  difeafes,  thofc  difeafes  are  to  be  attacked  by 
the  proper  medicines  in  order  to  it’s  cure;  wfflen  it  arifes  from  a 
carious  tooth,  there  is  no  cure  for  it  but  drawing  the  tooth;  when 
the  impurities  of  the  teeth  occalion  it,  cleaning  them  proves  a 
cure. 

Anatomical  Definition  of  the  Foetus. 

FCETUS,  denotes  the  child,  while  yet  contained  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  but  particularly  after  it  is  perfectly  formed  ;  till  which  time 
it  is  more  properly  called  embryo. 

T  he  formation  of  the  bones,  in  a  foetus,  is  very  gradually  and  re¬ 
gularly  performed.  In  the  two  firft  months,  there  is  nothing  of  a 
bony  nature  in  the  whole ;  after  this,  the  hardnefs  of  the  parts  where 
the  principal  bones  are  to  be  fituated  becomes  by  degrees  percepti¬ 
ble.  In  the  firrt  rtage,  every  thing  is  membranous,  where  the  bones 
arc  to  be;  thefe  by  degrees  tranimigrate  into  cartilages;  and  from 
thefe,  by  the  fame  fort  of  change  continued,  the  bones  themfelves 
are  by  degrees  formed.  All  this  is  done  by  nature,  by  fuch  ilow 
though  fuch  certain  progreflions,  that  the  niceft  eye  can  never  fee  it 
doing,  though  it  eafily  fees  it  When  done.  Fcetujes  increafe  in  a  pro- 
portionably  lefs  degree,  the  longer  they  are  in  the  w  omb. 

Situation  of  the  Foetus  in  the  JVomb. 

.  Th  c  foetus,  when  formed,  isalmort  of  an  oval  figure,  while  it  lies 
in  the  womb,  for  it  s  head  hangs  dow'n,  with  it’s  chin  upon  the 
biealt;  it  s  back  is  round  ;  w  ith  it’s  arms  it  embraces  it’s  knees, 
which  are  drawn  up  to  it’s  belly;  and  it’s  heels  are  clofe  to  it's 
buttocks;  it  s  head  upwards;  and  it’s  face  towards  it’s  mother’s 
belly.  About  the  ninth  month  it’s  head,  which  was  hitherto  fpeci- 
iically  fighter  than  any  other  part,  becomes  fpeeifieally  heavier,  it’s 
bulk  bearing  a  much  fmaller  proportion  to  it’s  fubltance  than  it  did. 

I  he  confequence  of  this  change  is,  that  it  tumbles  in  the  liquor 
w  hich  contains  it ;  it  s  head  falls  down,  it’s  feet  get  up,  and  it’s  face 
turns  towards  it  s  mother  s  back.  But  being  now'  in  an  irkfome 
po  ture,  though,  at  the  lame  time,  a  favourable  one  for  it’s  exit, 
the  motion  it  makes  for  it’s  relief  gives  frequent  pains  to  the  mo- 

the/irz  1C  1  CaU^C  a  contradion  of  the  womb  for  the  expulfion  of 

It’s  ordinary  pofturc  isfuppofedto  be  fitting:  as  the  time  of  birth 
draws  near,  it  turns  itfelf,  and  prefents  the  head  to  the  os  uteri; 

ough  iometimes  it  offers  the  feet  firlt,  and  fumetimes  lies  acrofs, 
and  offers  either  a  hand,  a  knee,  or  the  like;  thefe  are  irregular 

I  I?"8’  ^  Wlt4h«ut.a  confiderable  addrels  of  the  midwife, 
both  the  mother  and  the  infant  are  in  danger.  Sec  Midwifery, 


Anatomy  of  the  Foetus. 

The  foetus  is  inclofed  in  two  membranes,  or  coats;  the  inner, 
which  immediately  inverts  the  foetus,  and  the  liquor  wherein  it  lies, 
is  called  thd  amnios;  the  outw'ard  membrane  is  called  the  chorion. 
j  There  are  fome  differences  in  the  ftrudure,  mechanifm,  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  parts  of  a  foetus,  from  thofe  of  an  adult;  and  even 
fome  additional  and  extraordinary  parts,  by  W'hich  the  nutrition  of 
this  zoophyte,  or  plant-animal,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  therein,  are  effeded. 

j  The  principal  variations  are  about  the  liver,  heart,  and  lungs. 
Of  thefe,  the  moll  coniiderable  are  the  umbilical  veffels,  w'hich  are 
two  arteries,  a  vein,  and  the  urachus,  arifing  from  the  placenta,  and 
conveyed  through  the  navel  to  the  liver  of  the  foetus,  near  the  navel; 
all  which,  after  the  birth,  drying  up,  become  impervious  and  ufe- 
lefs. 

Intheliveritfelfthere  is  anextraordinarycommunicationbetw'een 
the  porta  and  cava,  called  canalis  venofus,  which,  after  the  birth, 
gradually  dries  up.  In  the  heart^  at  the  mouth  of  the  vena  cava,  is 
the  foramen  ovale,  whereby  that  vein  has  communication  with  the 
pulmonary  vein:  there  is  alfo  a  communication  between  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  by  means  of  the  canalis  art eriofus,  which  pal- 
fes  between  the  two,  at  about  two  inches  dirtance  from  the  bale  of 
the  heart.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  tw'o  canals  or  palfages,  that  the 
blood  has  been  fuppofed  to  circulate  in  the  foetus  while  inclofed  in 
the  womb;  they  ferving  to  convey  and  pafs  the  blood  from  the  heart 
into  the  arteries,  and  from  the  veins  into  the  heart  again,  without 
it’s  parting  through  the  lungs,  which  are  now'  ufelefs. 

The  lungs  of  a  foetus  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  clofer  confidence, 
than  after  they  have  been  breathed  into,  as  appears  from  their  fwim- 
ming  in  water,  after  birth,  which  they  will  not  do  before. 

The  two  canals  above  mentioned  ferve  only  to  prevent  the  ob- 
rtrudion  the  blood  would  otherwife  have  within  the  lungs,  before 
they  have  been  opened.  After  refpiration  has  opened  the  lungs,  the 
blood  taking  it’s  courfe  through  them,  thofe  palfages  clofe  up. 

The  head  of  the  foetus  is  much  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  body 
than  afterwards:  the  bones  and  brain  are  fofter,  the  futures  open, 
and  they  leave  a  great  fpace  on  the  top  of  the  head,  covered  only 
w'ith  a  membrane;  and  the  glands,  particularly  the  thymus  and  re- 
nales,  are  bigger  and  fofter.  For  other  differences  in  the  proportion, 
fee  Embryo. 

Foetus,  nutrition  of  the.  How  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  per¬ 
formed,  is  difputed  among  the  learned.  Hcifter  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  during  the  firft  month,  while  the  organs 
of  concodion  are  not  yet  formed,  is  probably  effedfed  by  means  of 
the  navel-ftring  alone.  But  in  the  more  advanced  Hate  of  the  foetus, 
in  the  latter  months,  hefuppofes,  that  it  is  alfo  nourifhed  by  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  a  foft  and  fomewhat  gelatinous  fluid  that  fur- 
rounds  it,  and  which  is  probably  fecretcd  from  the  amnios:  in  fup- 
port  of  which  opinion  he  obferves,  I .  That  a  fluid  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  amnios  is  found  in  the  mouth,  the  cojophagus,  and  the  rtomach, 
not  only  of  the  human  foetus,  but  in  that  of  quadrupeds.  2.  That 
this  fluid  is  alfo  found  in  the  fmall  guts  of  the  foetus,  but  altered  and 
digefted.  3.  That  there  are  alfo  found  in  the  larger  inteftines  real 
faeces,  called  meconium:  fometimes  the  whole  ilium  is  full  of  thefe. 
4.  That  in  the  firlt  months  thefe  is  a  great  quantity  of  this  fluid, 
furrounding  the  fetus  ;  but  in  the  latter  months,  there  is  little  of  it, 
and  the  confumption  of  it  is  not  eafily  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  it’s  being  fwallowed  by  the  foetus.  5.  That  the  liquid 
itfelf  is  Vo  extremely  proper  for  the  nutrition  of  the  feetus,  that  a 
more  fit  one  could  not  be  formed  or  defired.  6.  That  it  feems  to 
be  continually  preffed  into  the  mouth,  oefiphagus,  and  rtomach  of  the 
feetus,  by  the  perpetual  renitency  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  ambient  air. 

Hippocrates,  among  the  ancients,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feetus 
was  nourifhed  both  by  the  mouth,  and  by  the  umbilical  veffels.  He 
maintains,  that  the  child  in  the  womb,  with  it’s  lips  cemprefled 
together,  attrads  nourifhment;  for  which  he  afligns  this  reafon, 
that  unlefs  the  child  had  fucked  inutero ,  it  neither  could  depolit  ex¬ 
crement,  nor  know  how  to  fuck  asfoon  as  it  is  born.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Harvey  maintained  this  dodrine:  only  that  he  fubftituted 
an  albugineous  aliment  in  place  of  Hippocrates’s  menrtrual  blood. 
Mr.  Gibfon,  in  the  Medical  Effays  of  Edinburgh,  has  alio  adopted 
this  opinion,  that  the  foetus  is  nourifhed  by  the  rooutlt  and  by  the 
navel  alfo,  as  molt  probable. 

He  then  fubjoins  two  analogical  arguments  in  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  concerning  the  nutrition  of  the/a/iuby  the  mouth  and  the 
umbilical  veffels,  viz.  one,  deduced  from  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
which,  he  fays,  infemine  have  two  roots,  the  feminal,  whofe  fibres 
are  inferted  into  the  cotyledones  of  the  feed,  and  the  plantal,  which 
fucceeds,  the  former,  and  fuperfedes  the  ufe  of  the  cotyledones,  which 
die  and  fidFoft;  and  the  other,  from  the  apparatus  for  nourifhing 
the  chick  in  ovo;  the  albumen  ovi  anlwering  the  lame  purpofe,  with 
regard  to  the  chick,  as  the  liquor  amnii  does  with  refped  to  th« 
foetus  in  animals. 

Dr.  Monro,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foetus  in  vi-.. 
viparous  animals  is  nourifhed  by  the  navel  alone.  He  has  given  a 
curious  diflertation  on  this  fubjed  in  the  Medical  Effays,  where  he 
obferves,  1 .  I  hat  the  foetus  is  capable  of  receiving  it’s  whole  nou- 
rilhment  by  the  umbilical  vein  alone,  whereas  no  foetus  can  fublilt 
without  the  umbilical  vcflels.  2.  T  hat  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  is 
ill  calculated,  in  it’s  natural  Itatc,  for  the  foodof  a.  foetus;  and  be¬ 
comes  altogether  unfit  food  in  morbid  cafes.  3.  That  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  a  creature  fhould  furnilli  it’s  iubliftence out  of  it’"$ 
own  body,  which  mull  be  the  cafe,  if  the  foetus  feeds  on  the  liquor 
of  the  amnios .  4.  1  hat  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  any  refemblance 
of  the  liquor  of  the  rtomach  and  amnios,  nor  from  any  other  appear¬ 
ances,  that  the  liqupr  of  the  amnios  is  ever  lent  down  into  the  fto- 
maeh.  5.  1  hat  no  dired  proof  can  be  had  of  the  liquor  the 
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amnios  being  preffedor  fwallowed  down  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
circumftances  make  it  probable,  that  it  does  not  go  down.  6  That 
all  the  phenomena  of  a.  foetus  can  moft  reafonably  be  accounted  for, 
without  fuppofing  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  to  beany  part  of  it’s  food  ; 
hence  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  exclude  the  mouth  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  conveying  the  aliment  of  the  faetufes  of  viviparous  animals, 
and  to  believe  that  all  their  nourifhment  is  conveyed  by  the  umbili¬ 
cal  veffels. 

Dr.  Monro  has  alfo  given  us  fcveral  curious  circumftances  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  queftion  about  the  nutrition  of  the  faetufes  of  oviparous 
animals.  He  has  alfo  there  confidered  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
in  a  foetus  ftate.  And  he  fhews  the  analogy  there  is  between  thefe 
and  animal  faetufes.  To  fix  the  analogy  between  animals  and  plants, 
he  obferves,  that  the  former  may  be  faid  to  remain  in  the  ftate  of 
a  foetus,  fo  long  as  t*he  young  creature  is  folely  nourifhed  by  liquors 
furnifhed  by  the  uterus  of  the  parent ;  and  plants  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  faetufes  only,  while  the  feed  is  ripening,  and  before  the  earth, 
water,  moifturc  of  the  air,  &c.  have  communicated  immediately 
any  matter  for  it’s  increafe. 

To  the  queftion,  Whence  the  foetus  has  it’s  red  blood?  Dr. 
Monro  anfwers,  that  faetufes  in  viviparous  animals  have  their  red 
blood  from  the  fame  fource  that  chickens  in  ovo  have  their’s ;  which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  adtion  of  their  heart,  and  of  the  veflcls  of 
their  body  and  fecundines. 

A  liquor  is  found  in  the  thorax  of  faetufes,  which  Mr.  Petit  in¬ 
clines  to  believe  is  furnifhed  by  the  thymus. 

'  Rcfpiration  feems  to  be  the  great  act  by  which  the  change  is  made 
in  animals,  from  the  ftate  oh  foetus  to  that  of  motion,  fenfation,  and 
the  other  qualities  of  animal  life  in  their  larger  degree.  Mr.  Du- 
vernev  oblcrved  this  in  the foetus  of  a  common  fnake:  he  broke  the 
egg  of  one  of  thefe  animals,  at  a  time  when  it  was  juft  ready  for 
hatching,  and  the  young  fnake  fell  out  rolled  in  a  lpiral,  at  firft 
quite  ftiffand  motionlefs;  but  it  had  no  fooner  breathed  three  or 
four  times,  than  it  began  to  perform  all  the  motions  of  animal  life, 
in  the  moft  nimble  and  adtive  manner. 

Foetus,  circulation  of  the  blood  of  a.  See  Blood. 

Mr.  Wolff  difeovered,  that  the  ftrudture  of  the  organ  ofcircula- 
tion  in  th e  foetus,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  commonly  ima¬ 
gined  to  be:  for  he  found,  that  the  aperture  on  the  left  fide  of  it 
was  very  different  from  that  on  the  right ;  the  firft  being  formed  by 
that  which  foreigners  call  the  arc  of  Vieuffens  and  the  valve  of  Euf- 
tachius,  and  the  fecond  being  derived  from  the  fame  arc  and  the  valve 
of  the  foramen  ovale:  and  from  a  farther  examination  of  this  ftrudlure 
it  appeared,  that  the  auricles  had  ny  communication  with  each 
other,  but  were  feparated  by  the  inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava; 
the  aperture  which  is  difcerniblc  in  the  right  auricle  being  nothing 
more  than  the  orifice  of  the  cava,  which  effedudtesit’sinofculation 
into  that  auricle,  while  the  aperture  that  is  feen  on  the  left  fide, 
and  called  the  foramen  ovale,  is  no  more  than  another  orifice  of  the 
fame  vein,  which  has  it’s  inofculation  in  the  left  auricle.  Thus 
both  the  auricles  communicate  with  the  vena  cava,  but  have  no 
communication  with  each  other;  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  only  the 
left  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

'The  foetus  often  dies  in  the  womb.  This  is  difeovered  to  be  the 
cafe  by  the  following  fymptoms :  the  mother  becomes  languid  and 
weak,  and  is  fubjedt  to  frequent  faintings.  She  complains  alfo  of 
flying  heats  and  chilnefies,  fucceeding  one  another  at  Ihort  intervals, 
and  of  ftraitnefs  of  the preccordia, -anxieties  of  the  mind,  and  verti¬ 
ginous  dizzinefs  of  the  head.  The  breads,  though  before  diftended 
and  hard,  grow  flaccid  on  this,  and  have  an  abundance  of  a  thin 
wateryferum  in  them.  The  foetus  is  not  perceived  to  move,  and 
the  belly  hangs  upon  the  thighs  with  an  uncommon  dead  weight, 
and  is  affedted  with  a  remarkable  coldnefs.  The  death  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  is  often  owing  to  a  remarkable  plethoric  ftate  of  the  mother  ; 
and  yet  more  frequently  to  her  violent  paflions,  whether  of  grief, 
anger,  fear,  or  any  other  kind. 

FOG,  or  mijl,  a  meteor,  confiding  of  grofs  vapours,  floating 
near  thefurfacc  of  the  earth. 

If  the  vapours,  plentifully  raifed  from  the  earth  and  waters,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  folar  or  fubterraneous  heat,  meet,  at  their  firft  entrance 
into  the  atmofphere,  with  cold  enough  to  condenfe  them  conlider- 
ably,  their  fpecific  gravity  being  hereby  increafed,  their  afeent  will 
be  flopped,  and  they  will  either  return  back  in  form  of  a  dew,  or 
of  drizzling  rain;  or  they  will  remain  fufpended  for  fome  time,  in 
form  of  a  fog.  See  Evaporation. 

Fogs  arc  only  low  clouds,  or  clouds  in  the  lowed  region  of  the 
air;  and  clouds  are  no  other  than  fogs  raifed  on  high. 

Objcdts  viewed  through  fogs  appear  larger,  and  more  remote  than 
through  the  common  air. 

The  fifliing  for  herring  is  chiefly  pradtifed  in  foggy  weather. 

FOGAGE,  in  the  foreft  law,  is  rank  grafs,  not  eaten  in  the 
fummer. 

FOIBLE,  a  French  term,  fignifying  weak;  and  adopted  into  our 
language.  But  it  is  chiefly  ufed  with  us  fubftantivcly,  to  denote  a 
defedt,  or  flaw,  in  a  perfon,  or  thing.  Thus  we  fay,  Every  perfon 
has  his  foible;  and  the  great  fccret  confifts  in  hiding  it  artfully : 
princes  are  gained  by  flattery,  that  is  their  foible:  the  foible  of  young 
people  is  pleafure;  the  foible  of  old  men  is  avarice;  the  foible  of  the 
great  and  learned  is  vanity ;  the  foible  of  women  and  girls,  coquetry, 
and  an  affedtation  of  having  gallants  and  fuitors. 

Foible  is  alfo  ufed  in  fencing,  to  denote  theweakeft  part  of  a 
blade ;  in  oppolition  to  the  forte,  which  is  the  ftrongeft. 

FOIL,  in  fencing,  a  blunt  fword,  with  a  button  at  the  end  co¬ 
vered  with  leather,  ufed  in  learning  the  art. 

Foil,  among  glafs-grinders,  a  Iheet  of  tin,  with  quickfilver  or 
the  like,  laid  on  thebackfide  of  a  looking-glafs,  to  make  it  refled. 
See  Foliating  and  Looking  Glass. 

Foil,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed  under  a  pre¬ 


cious  ftone,  in  order  to  make  it  look  tranfparent,  and  give  it  an 
agreeable  different  colour,  either  deep  or  pale:  thus,  if  you  want  a 
nony  to  be  made  of  a  pale  colour,  put  a  foil  of  that  colour  under  it: 
or  it  you  would  have  it  deep,  lay  a  dark  one  under  it. 

1  hef e  foils  are  made  either  of  copper,  gold,  or  gold  and  filver 
together :  the  copper  foils  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Nuremberg  or  German  fils;  they  are  prepared  as  follows:  procure 
the  thinneft  copperplates  you  can  get :  beat  thefe  plates  gently  upon 
a  well  polifhed  anvil,  whith  a  polifhed  hammer,  as  thin  as  poffible ; 
and  placing  them  between  two  iron  plates  as  thin  as  writing-paper, 
heat  them  in  the  fire;  then  boil  the  foils ,  in  a  pipkin,  with  equal 
quantities  ot  tartar  and  fait,  conftantly  ftirring  them  till  by  boiling 
they  become  white;  alter  which  taking  them  out,  and  drying  them; 
give  them  another  hammering,  till  they  are  made  fit  for  your  pur- 
pofe :  however,  care  mult  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much 
heat,  for  fear  of  melting,  nor  mult  they  be  too  long  boiled,  for 
tear  ofattradjng  too  much  fait. 

The  manner  ot  polifhing  thefe  fils  is  as  follows:  Takcaplateof 
the  bell  copper,  one  toot  long,  and  about  five  or  fix  inches  wide; 
polifhed  to  the  greateft  perfection:  bend  this  to  a  long  convex,  fat¬ 
ten  it  upon  a  half  roll,  and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or  table;  then  take 
lome  chalk,  waflied  as  clean  as  polfible,  and  filtred  through  a  fine 
linen  cloth,  till  it  be  as  fine  as  you  can  make  it;  and  having  laid 
fome  thereof  on  the  roll,  and  wetted  the  copper  all  over,  lay  your 
foils  upon  it,  and  with  a  polifhing  ftone  and  the  chalk;  polifh  your 
foils  till  they  are  as  bright  as  looking-glafs;  after  which  they  mult 
be  dried,  and  laid  up  fecurefrom  dull. 

FOILING,  among  hunters,  the  footing  and  treading  of  deer, 
which  remains  on  the  grafs,  but  fcaree  vifible. 

_  FOLD-w/,  among  fportfmen,  a  fort  of  net  with  which  fmall 
birds  are  taken  in  the  night :  there  are  two  fizes  of  it ;  the  leaft  may 
be  managed  by  one  man,  but  the  largelt  mull  be  carried  by  two,  and 
ufed  thus:  let  the  net  be  fixed  on  both  lides  to  two  ftrong  poles 
about  twelve  feet  long,  each  man  holding  one  of  them;  let  a  third 
carry  lights  behind  them,  at  the  diftancc  of  two  yards:  the  net 
fhould  be  caried  between  the  wind  and  the  birds,  which  rooft  on 
their  perches  with  their  breafts  again!!  the  wind:  another  perfon, 
who  beats  thebufhes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hedge,  will  drive  out 
the  birds  towards  the  light. 

FOLIA,  in  botany,  particularly  fignifies  the  leaves  of  plants; 
thofeof  flowers  being  exprefled  by  the  wmrd  petal. 

1  FOL1ACE.UM  expanfum,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  next  the  ovary,  which  is  expanded  like  the  mouth 
of  a  trumpet,  and  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  fringe. 

FOLlAGE,aclufterorafi'emblageofflow'ersfieaveS}branches,&c. 

Foliage  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  flow¬ 
ers,  leaves,  branches,  rinds,  See.  whether  natural  or  artificial,  as 
are  ufed  for  enrichments  on  capitals,  frizes,  pediments,  &c.  See 
Plate  157 ,  f $.12. 

FOLIATE,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a 
curve  of  the  fecond  order,  exprefled  by  the  equation  x 3  -j -y  3  a 
xy,  being  one  fpecies  of  defective  hyperbolas,  with  one  afymptote, 
and  confuting  of  tw;o  infinite  legs  crofting  one  another,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  leaf. 

F  OLIATING  of  looking-glaffes,  is  the  fpreading  of  a  compofition 
of  fomething  which  will  firmly  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  glafs,  and 
there  reflect  the  image. 

This  compofition  is  called  the  foil,  and  is  ufually  made  with  quick¬ 
filver,  mixed  with  fin,  and  fome  other  ingredients. 

For  the  method  of  foliating  looking-glaffes,  fee  Looking-glass. 

We  have  a  method  at  foliating  globe  looking-glaffes,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Sir  R.  Southwell.  The  mixture  is  of  quick-filverand  bif- 
muth,  of  each  three  ounces ;  and  tinand  lead, of  each  half  an  ounce : 
to  the  tW'O  lalt  throw'  on  the  mareaiite,  and  afterwards  the  quick¬ 
filver;  ftir  them  well  together  over  the  fire;  but  they  mult  betaken 
off,  and  be  towards  cooling,  before  the  quickfilver  be  put  to  them. 

When  you  ufe  it,  the  glafs  fhould  be  well  heated,  and  very  dry; 
but  it  w'iil  do  alfo  when  it  is  cold,  though  belt  when  the  glafs  is 


heated. 

Mr.  Boyle’s  method,  which  he  prefers  to  any  he  ever  met  with  in 
print,  is  this:  Take  tin  and  lead,  of  each  one  part ;  melt  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  immediately  add  ofgood  tin-glafs,  or  bifmuth,  two  parts; 
carefully  fkim  off  the  drofs;  then  take  the  crucible  from  the  fire, 
and,  before  the  mixture  grows  cold,  add  thereto  ten  parts  of,clean 
quickfilver,  and  having  ftirred  them  well  all  together,  keep  the  fluid 
in  a  new  clean  glafs.  When  you  go  to  ufe  it,  firft  purge  it,  by 
draining  it  through  linen,  and  gently  pour  fome  ounces  into  the 
glafs  to  he  foliated,  through  a  narrow  paper  funnel,  reaching  almolt 
to  the  glafs,  to  prevent  the  liquor  from  flying  to  the  fides.  Alter 
this,  by  dexteroufly  inclining  the  glafs  every  way,  endeavour  to 
fallen  it  to  the  internal  furface  ;  which  done,  let  if  reft  for  fome 
hours;  then  repeat  the  fame  operation,  and  fo  continue,  at  times, 
till  the  liquor  is  Howdy  palled  over,  and  equally  fixed  to  the  wdiole 
fuperficies;  which  may  be  difeerned  by  expoling  theglals  to  the  eye 
between  that  and  the  light. 

FOLIATION,  in  botany,  See.  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  affcmblage 
of  the  folia,  or  petala  of  a  flower.  In  fome  fpecies,  as  apricots, 
cherries,  &c.  it  ferves  to  guard  the  young  tender  fruit  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  wind,  weather,  See.  for  this,  being  of  a  very  tender  and 
pul pous  body,  and  coining  forth  in  the  colder  times  of  the  fpring, 
w'ould  be  often  injured  by  the  extremities  of  weather,  if  it  w'erenot 
thus  protected,  and  lodged  within  the  flowers. 

FOLIO,  or  Folium,  in  books  of  account,  Sic.  fignifies  page. 
Thus  folio  7,  Fo.  7.  denotes  the  feventh  page,  See.  Folio  redo,  or 
F°  R°,  the.  iirlt  fide  or  page  of  a  leaf.  Folio  verfo,  or  or  F°  V°,  the 
fecond  or  backlidc  of  the  leaf. 

Folio,  or  a  book  in  folio ,  is  that  W'herethe  Iheet  is  only  folded 
in  two,  each  leaf  making  half  a  Iheet. 

fomahant. 
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FOMAHANT,  or  Fomaihant,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the 
firft  magnitude  in  Aquarius,  whofe  latitude  is  290  19'  11"  north, 
and  longitude  270  23'  24''  of  Capricornus,  according  to  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed’s  catalogue. 

FOMENTATION,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  a  liquid  epi- 
thcnui ,  if  applied  hot;  and  is  the  bathing  of  any  part  of  the  body  in 
a  proper  liquor,  commonly  made  by  a  decodtion  of  herbs  in  water, 
wine,  milk,  See.  being  generally  applied  by  means  of  ftupes  or  dou¬ 
bled  flannels,  dipped  in  the  medicated  decodfion,  and  all  the  liquor, 
if  very  hot,  expreffed  out  of  them,  left  it  (hould  feald  the  part,  raife 
blitters,  &c.  And  it  is  farther  obfervable,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  will  diftolve  and  diffipate  a  tumour,  whilft  a  higher  degree  of 
it  will  harden  and  make  it  fchirrous. 

The  common  fomentation  is  made  by  {lightly  boiling  the  dried  tops 
of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  of  each  two  ounces,  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  pouring  off  the  liquor,  to  which  maybe  added 
fuch  quantities  of  brandy  or  fpiritof  wine,  as  the  particular  cafe  may 
require.  The  emo\X\evX  fomentation  confifts  of  one  ounce  of  camo¬ 
mile  flowers;  elder  flowers,  and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  boiled  for  a  little  while  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  ftrained, 
with  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,&c.  The  Vtxengthemng  fomenta¬ 
tion  is  prepared  of  oak-bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce;  alum,  two  drams ;  and  fmith’s  forge-water,  three  pints:  the 
W'ater  is  boiled  with  the  bark  and  peel  till  one  third  is  confumcd, 
and  in  the  remaining  decodfion  ftrained,  the  alum  is  to  be  diffolvcd. 
This  aftringent  liquor  may  be  applied  to  foment  weak ‘parts,  and 
alfo  ufed  internally. 

FONCEAU,  in  the  manege,  isthe  bottom  or  end  of  a  cannon - 
bitt-mouth  ;  that  is,  the  part  of  the  bitt  that  joins  it  to  the  banquet. 
See  Chaperon. 

FONT,  or  baptifrnal  Font,  aftone  or  marble  veffel,  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  parifh-church,  ferving  to  hold  water  to  be  ufed  in  adminif- 
tering  the  facrament  of  baptifm. 

It  is  fo  called  probably,  becaufe  baptifm  wras  ufually  performed 
among  the  primitive  Chriftians  at  fprings  or  fountains.  In  procefs 
of  time  the  font  came  to  be  ufed,  being  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  church,  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  baptifm  is  the  rite  of  ad- 
miflion  into  the  Chriftian  church. 

By  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  every  church  is  to  have 
a  font  made  offtone;  becaufe,  fays  Durandus,  the  water  which  ty¬ 
pified  baptifm  in  the  wildernefs,  flowed  from  a  rock  ;  ©r  rather, 
becaufe  thrift  is  in  feripture  called  the  corner-ftone,  and  the  rock. 

Font,  or  Fount,  among  printers,  a  fet  or  quantity  of  letters, 
and  all  the  appendages  belonging  thereto,  as  numeral  charters, 
quadrates,  points,  &c.  call  by  a  letter-founder,  and  forted.  Founts 
are  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  printer,  whoorders 
them  by  the  hundred  weight,  or  by  fheets.  When  a  printer  orders 
z  fount  oi  five  hundred,  he  means  that  the  fount,  confifting  of  letters, 
points,  fpaces,  quadrates,  & c.  fhall  weigh  500  lb.  When  he  de¬ 
mands  a  fount  of  ten  fheets,  it  is  underftood,  thatwdth  that  fount  he 
fhall  be  able  tocompofeten  flreets,or  twenty  forms,  without  being 
obliged  to  diftribute.  The«founder  takes  his  meafures  accordingly; 
he  reckons  120 lb.  for  a  fheet,  including  the  quadrates,  See.  or  60  lb. 
for  a  form,  which  is  only  half  a  flieet  ;  not  that  the  fheet  always 
weighs  120  lb.  or  the  form  60  lb :  on  the  contrary  it  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fize  of  the  form;  befides,  it  is  always  fuppofed  that  there 
are  lettersleft  in  the  cafes.  As  therefore  every  fheet  does  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  fame  number  of  letters,  nor  the  fame  fort  of  letters,  we 
muft  obferve,  that,  as  in  every  language  fome  founds  recur  more 
frequently  than  others,  fome  letters  will  be  in  much  more  ufc,  and 
oftener  repeated  than  others,  and  confequently  their  cells  or  cafes 
fhould  be  better  ftored- than  thofe  of  the  letters  which  do  not  recur 
fo  frequently:  thus,  a  fount  does  not  contain  an  equal  number  of  a 
and  b ,  or  of  b  and  c.  See.  the  letter-founders  have  therefore  a  lift  or 
tariff,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  a  police,  by  which  they  regulate  the 
proportions  between  the  different  forts  of  characters  that  compofe  a 
fount;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  tariff  wall  vary  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  but  will  remain  the  fame  for  all  forts  of  charadlers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fame  language.  See  the  article  Foundery. 

FON  1  EVRAUD,  a  religious  order,  inftituted  in  France  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  the  rules  of  this  order, 
the  nuns  were  to  keep  filence  for  ever,  and  their  faces  to  be  always 
covered  with  their  veils;  and  the  monks  wore  a  leathern  girdle,  at 
which  hung  a  knife  and  {heath.  The  chief  of  this  order  is  a  female, 
who  is  appointed  to  infpedl  both  the  monks  and  nuns. 

FON  I INALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  moffes.,  the  eapfules  of 
w  hich  areiefffte,  or  have  either  no  pedicles,  or  extremely  lhort  ones. 
They  are  of  the  cryptogamia  clafs.  Linnxus  enumerates  four  fpe- 
cicsofthem.  1 


FOOD,  or  Aliment,  is  whatever  matter  is  taken  in  at  t 
mouth,  digefted  in  the  ftomach,  and  other  vifeera,  and  converi 
into  the  matter  of  the  body,  to  repair  or  fupply  what  is  fpent, 
wanting.  1 

The  operation  which  the food  undergoes,  before  it  becomes  a  p 
9N  body,  are,  1.  Maftication.  2.  Deglutition.  2.  Concodli- 
4.  Lhylification.  5.  Sanguification.  6.  Aftimilation. 

drink*  *S  tW°  v‘z"  eIcu^ents*  or  meat  '>  and  potulents , 

1  he  fab  foods  of  our  great  forefathers  were  w'ater,  and  the  fpc 

taneousprodudions  of  the  earth;  with  which  alfo  many  wh< 

nations  luftain  themfclvcs  to  this  day. 

p.  ^  he  qualities  oi  foods,  as  to  eafinefs,  or  difficulty,  of  digeftic 
UT.  v-heyne  thinks,  may  be  determined,  in  all  cafes,  from  th 
three  principles: 

,  Jh?^l<)![e.  fubftanc«  which  confift  of  the  groffeft  parts,  ; 

hardeft  of  digeftion  ;  becaufe  their  conftituent  parts  touch  in  t 
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2.  That  thofe  fubftances  whofe  parts  are  brought  together  with 
greater  force,  cohere  proportionably  clofer,  and  are  the  more  <Hf- 
ficuitly  feparated. 

3.  That  falts  are  very  hard  to  be  digefted;  becaufe  united  by 
plane  furfaces,  under  which  they  are  always  comprehended :  hence, 
in  the  laft  ftages  of  the  circulation,  where  it  is  flower,  they  readily 
{hoot  into  larger  clufters,  and  fo  are  hard  to  be  driven  out  of  the  habit. 

From  thefe  principles  that  author  infers,  that  fuch  vegetables  and 
animals  as  come  fooneft  to  their  growth,  are  eafier  of  digeftion  than 
thofe  long  in  attaining  to  maturity ;  the  fmalleft  of  their  kind  fooner 
than  the  larger;  thofe  of  a  dry,fleftiy,  and  fibrous  fubftance,  fooner 
than  the  oily,  fat,  and  glutinous;  thofe  of  a  wdiite  colour,  fooner 
than  thofe  of  a  redder  ;  thofe  of  a  foft,  mild,  and  fweet,  fooner 
than  thofe  of  a  rich,  ftrong,  poignant,  aromatic  tafte ;  land  animals, 
*  |  ^ca  animals;  animals  that  live  on  light  vegetable  fo9(ly  than 

thofe  on  hard  and  heavy  food;  plain  dreffed  food ,  than  what  is  pick- 
led,  falted,  baked,  fmoked,  orotherwife  high  feafoned;  and  boiled 
meat,  fooner  than  roaft.  Sec. 

.  Fhe  fame  author  adds,  that  abftinencc  and  excrcife  muft  concur 
with  due  food Tor  the  prefervation  of  health  ;  and  that  where  ex- 
ercife  is  wanting,  as  in  ftudious  perfons,  the  defedl  muft  be  fupplied 
by  abftinence.  See  Diet. 

1  he  quantity  of  food  alfo  muft  vary  according  to  age,  feafon,  con-r 
ftitution,  and  nature  of  the  food  itfelf.  Somephyficians  fay,  that  in 
w  inter,  where  the  perfpirationofan  unexercifed  perfon  is  only  equal 
to  the  urine,  the  food  for  twenty-four  hours  ought  not  to  exceed  four 
pounds,  or  four  pounds  and  a  half.  .  In  fummer,  the  food  maybe 
fix  pounds  and  an  half,  w'hich  may  be  carried  off  without  the  help 
of  exercife,  when  the  air  is  hot  and  dry.  See  the  article  Diet. 

T  he  Arcadians,  we  are  told,  fed  upon  acorns,  and  made  them 
their  daily  food. 

Pliny  intorms  us,  that  the  Phrygians,  and  the  people  of  Pontus  fed 
on  certain  white  and  thick  worms  with  a  blaekifh  head:  thefe  they 
efteemed  as  delicacies,  and  fared  delicioufly  upon  them.  Alfo  thofe 
great  w’orms  that  are  found  upon  oaks,  which  they  call  maggots,  or 
green  worms,  were  received  amongft  the  Romans  as  a  delicate  kind 
>  ofrepaft;  and,  for  this  purpofc,  they  referved  them  in  bran,  till 
they  came  to  their  due  colour  and  fatnefs. 
i  I  he  Oqucens  and  Magons  fed  on  wild  beafts,  which  they  caught 
in  hunting,  and  ate  raw :  and  part  of  their  food  confifted  of  all  kinds 
of  venomous  creatures;  as  lizards,  ferpents,  adders,  and  the  like. 

Several  nations  amongft  the  Scythians  fed  upon  human  flefti;  as 
do  alfo  the  Cannibals  in  America. 

Food  of  plants.  What  is  generally  underftood  by  this  term,  is 
fuch  matter,  of  w'hatever  kind,  as  being  added  and  united  to  the  firft 
ltamina  of  plants  or  plantulae,  at  their  fowing,  or  to  their  roots,  and 
thence  to  their  trunks  and  other  parts  afterwards,  gives  them  their 
increafe,  or,  in  other  words,  is  itfelf  the  matter  of  that  increafe. 
I  he  great  art  of  the  huflbandman  is  the  giving  this  food  to  plants,  in 
the  beft  manner,  and  to  the  greateft  advantage.  But  before  he  can 
expert  to  arrive  at  any  true  knowledge  in  this  article,  it  isneceffary 
that  he  {hould  know  what  this  food  or  matter  of  nourifhment  is. 
T  here  are  five  things  generally  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  increafe  of  plants;  thefe  are  nitre,  water,  air,  fire,  and  earth; 
but  it  has  been  much  difputed  which  of  all  thefe  it  is  that  increafes, 
or  is  properly  the  food  of  the  plant. 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  one  who  makes  falfe  conclu- 
fions  from  right  principles ;  by  which  he  is  diftinguifhed  from  a 
madman.  See  Folly. 

Dr.  Willis  relates,  that,  upon  differing  a fhol,  the  principal  dif¬ 
ferences  found  between  him  and  a  man  of  fenie,  were,  that  the  brain 
was  fmaller;  and  that  the  cervical  plexus ,  formed  of  the  intercoftal 
nerve,  whereby  the  correfpondence  between  the  brain  and  heart  is 
effected,  was  lefs,  and  fent  forth  fewer  branches  to  the  heart,  See. 

FOOT,  pes,  a  part  of  the  body  of  moll  animals  whereon  they 
ftand,  walk,  Sec. 

Foot,  pes  magnus ,  or  great  foot,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  extent 
•from  the  jundfure  of  thehipto  the  toe-ends;  but  the  foot,  or  leffer 
foot  properly  fo  called,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  that  is,  tarfus, 
metatarfus,  and  toes. 

T  he  tarlus  is  the  fpace  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  meta¬ 
tarfus  ;  it  is  compofed  of  feven  bones.  The  firft  is  called  aftragalus, 
or  talus ;  in  it  s  upper  part  it  has  a  convex  head,  which  is  articulated 
with  the  two  fociiesof  the  leg  by  ginglymus,  being  divided  bv  a  little 
finus  which  receives  the  fmall  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  finus 
of  the  tibia.  And  without  this  articulation  we  muft  always,  in 
walking,  have  trod  upon  the  heel  with  our  fore  foot,  and  upon  our 
toes  with  our  hind  foot.  The  fore  part  of  the  aftragalus,  which  is 
alfo  convex,  is  received  into  the  finus  of  the  os  naviculare.  Below, 
toward  the  hind  part  of  it’s  under  fide,  it  has  a  pretty  large  finus, 
which  receives  the  upper  and  hind  part  of  the  os  calcis.  But  towards 
the  fore  part  of  the  fame  fide  it  has  a  protuberance,  w'hich  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  fame  bone.  Betwixt  this 
finus  and  this  protuberance,  there  is  a  cavity  which  anfwers  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  os  calcis,  in  which  is  contained  an  oily  and  mucous  fort ' 
of  fubftance  tor  moiftening  the  ligaments,  and  facilitating  theeb- 
feure  motion  of  thefe  bones  when  we  walk. 

1  he  fecond  bone  of  the  tarfus  is  the  calcaneum,  os  calcis,  or  heel- 
bone  ;  it  is  the  Iargcft  of  the  bones  of  the  tarfus.  It  lies  under  the 
aftragalus,  to  which  it  is  articulated  by  ginglvmus,  asw'ehave  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  Behind  it  is  a  large  protuberance,  which  forms 
the  heel,  and  into  which  the  tendo  achillis  is  inferted  ;  and  before 
it,  is  a  cavity  which  receives  a  part  of  the  os  cubiforme. 

The  third  is  the  os  naviculare  or  cymbiforme ;  it  lies  between  the 
aftragalus  and  the  three  ofla  cuneiformia:  behind  it  is  a  large  finus, 
which  receives  the  fore  convex  head  of  the  firft  ;  and  before  it  is 

(convex,  diftinguifhed  into  three  heads,  which  are  received  into  the 
finules  of  the  ofla  cuneiformia. 
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The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  are  called  ofla  cuneiformia,  becaufe 
they  are  large  above,  and  narrow  below ;  they  lie  all  three  at  the  fide 
of  one  another  ;  their  upper  fide  is  convex,  and  their  under  hollow, 
by  which  means  the  mufeles  and  tendons  in  the  foie  of  the  foot  are 
not  prelfed  when  we  walk.  At  one  end  they  have  each  a  finus, 
which  receives  the  os  navicularc,  and  at  the  other  end  they  are 
joined  to  the  three  inner  bones  of  the  metatarfus ;  the  inmoll  of 
thefe  bones  is  the  biggelt,  and  that  in  the  middle  the  lead. 

The  feventh  bone  is  called  the  os  cubiforme,  becaufe  of  it’s  figure; 
it  lies  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  ofla  cuneiformia :  behind  it  is  join¬ 
ed  to  the  os  calcis,  before  to  the  two  outer  bones  of  the  metatarfus, 
and  on  it’s  infide  is  joined  to  the  third  os  cuneiforme. 

The  bones  of  the  metatarfus  are  five ;  that  which  fuflains  the  great 
toe  is  the  thickefl,  and  that  which  fuflains  the  next  toe  is  the  long- 
eft,  the  reft  grow  each  fhorter  than  the  other.  They  are  longer  than 
the  bones  of  the  metacarpus;  in  other  things  they  are  like  them, 
and  they  are  articulated  to  the  toes,  as  they  are  to  the  fingers. 

The  bones  of  the  toes  are  fourteen.  The  great  toe  has  two,  and 
the  reft  have  each  three;  they  are  like  the  bones  of  the  fingers, 
only  they  are  fhorter. 

In  the  toes  there  are  fometimes  found  twelve  ojfa  fefamoides ,  as  in 

the  fingers. 

Foot,  bathing  of  the.  Where  obftrudlions  arc  not  of  long  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  the  impacted  matter  is  not  obllinate,  warm  baths  may  be 
of  great  ufe  torefolve  them  quickly.  In  recent  colds,  with  flight 
humoral  peripneumonies,  they  are  frequently  an  immediate  cure. 

A  warm  pe  diluvium,  when  rightly  tempered,  may  be  ufed  as  a 
fafe  cordial,  by  which  circulation  can  be  roufed,  or  a  general  fever 
raifed;  with  this  advantage  over  the  cordials  and  l'udori ties,  that 
the  effect  of  them  may  be  taken  off  at  pleafurc. 

Pediluvia  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fmall-pox ;  but  Dr.  Stevenfon 
thinks  their  frequently  tumultuous  operations  render  that  fufpecled, 
and  at  belt  of  very  doubtful  effe£l:  he  therefore  prefers  Muni.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  (of  Laufannej  method  of  bathing  thelkin,  not  only  of  the  legs, 
but  of  the  whole  body,  with  afoft  cloth  dipped  in  warm  water,  every 
four  hours,  till  the  eruption;  by  which  means  the  puftules  may 
become  univcrfally  higher,  and  confequently  more  fafe. 

Foot,  bleeding  in  the,  has  been  ufed  by  the  oldeft  phyficians  for 
diforders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  and  for  obltrudt ions  of  the  men- 
ftrual  and  habitual  difehargesby  the  hxmorrhoidal  veins. 

The  patient  to  be  blooded  in  the  foot,  mull  firll  keep  both 
fome  time  in  warm  water,  that  the  veins  may  become  turgid,  and 
thefurgeon  have  his  choice  which  he  will  take.  Having  fixed  upon 
the  proper  foot,  the  ligature  mull  be  made  about  two  fingers  breadth 
above  the  ancle,  and  the  patient  mult  then  return  the  foot  into  water. 
Thefurgeon  is  to  kneel  on  one  knee,  and,  having  wiped  the  foot 
dry,  to  put  it  either  againfthis  other  knee,  or  upon  a  board  placed 
over  theveflel  of  hot  water,  and  the  vein  mult  be  heldfecure  from 
flipping  away,  with  the  left  hartd,  while  the  orifice  is  made  with  the 
other.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow  freely,  the  foot  mult  be  returned 
into  the  warm  water,  till  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  See.  it  is  found  to  have  bled  enough. 

Feet,  fraftures  of  the.  When  thefe  happen  to  the  tarfus,  meta¬ 
tarfus,  and  toes,  they  are  ufually  attended  with  very  bad  fvmptoms. 
The  bones  arc  carefully  to  be  replaced  and  fecured  by  bandage;  but 
fractures  of  the  feet,  like  thofeof  the  hands,  can  feldom  be  foper' 
febtly  cured,  as  not  to  leave  a  ftiffnefs  or  want  of  motion  behind ; 
it  the  patient  Ihould  befo  happy  as  to  efcape  ulcers,  caries,  or  incu¬ 
rable  fiftulx.  Thefe  badfymptoms,  when  they  appear  in  thecourfe 
of  the  cure,  are  no  way  to  be  remedied  but  by  the  amputation  of  the 
limb;  nor  will  that  indeed  always  lecurc  the  patient  from  death. 

Foot,  in  tr.e  manege,  is  the  extremity  of  a  horfe’sleg,  from  the 
cornet  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hoof.  The  four  feet  are  dillinguifhed 
by  four  different  names :  the  two  fore -feet  are  by  fome  called  the  hands 
of  a  horfe;  but  that  term  is  in  dil'ufe,  the  common  exprdlion  being 
the  far fore-foot,  to  denote  the  right  foot  before ;  and  the  near  fore-foot, 
the  Jlirrup-foot ,  and  the  bridle-hand  foot,  to  denote  the  left  foot  before. 

Of  the  two  hinder  feet,  the  right  is  called  the  far  hinder-foot;  and 
w’hen  fpcars  were  ufed,  it  was  called  the Jpear-foot,  becaufe  in  refting 
the  lpear,  the  focket  of  it  anfwered  the  right  hinder  foot.  The  left 
hind  foot  is  called  the  near  foot  behind. 

Foot  derobe,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe’s/Whas  this  appellation 
when  it  is  worn  and  wafted  by  going  without  fhoes,  fo  that  for  want 
of  a  hoof,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  fhoe  him. 

A  horfe’s  foot  is  faid  to  be  worn  and  wafted,  called  in  French  ufe, 
when  lie  has  but  little  hoof,  and  not  enough  for  flioeing. 

Foot  ,  to  gallop  upon  a  good,  or  put  a  horfe  upon  a  good  foot,  call¬ 
ed  in  French  fur  le  bon  pied.  See  Fafe  Gallop. 

Foot,  fat,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  foot, 
when  the  hoof  is  fo  thin  and  weak,  that  unlcfs  the  nails  be  driven 
very  fhort,  he  runs  the  riique  of  being  pricked  in  flioeing.  The 
Fnglifli  horfes  are  very  fubjedt  to  this  dil’order. 

■  Foot,  in  the  military  art,  is  ufed  for  the  foot  foldiers,  or  the 
infantry  of  an  army. 

Foot,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  denotes  a  metre,  or  mea- 
fure,  compoled  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 

The  fpondec,  iambic,  trochee,  and  pyrrhic,  are  diflyllabic/<W; 
i.  e.  theyconlift  of  two  fyllables  each ;  the  daftyl,  anapaeft,  molof- 
fus,  tribrach,  bacchius,  antibacchius,  amphibrachys,  and  crcticus, 
are  trifyllabic,  or  confift  of  three  fyllables  each ;  the  proceleufmati- 
cus,  choriambus,  and  epitrite,  are  quadrifyllabic,  orcompofed  of 
four  fyllables.  See  each  under  it’s  proper  head,  Spondee,  Iam¬ 
bic,  &c. 

There  arealfo  other  feet,  invented  by  grammarians,  of  five,  fix, 
or  more  fyllables;  but  they  are  not  worth  the  reciting. 

Hexameter  verfes  confift  of  fix  feet ;  pentameters  only  of  five. 

Foot,  even  and  odd,  par  and  irnpar.  In  poetry,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  iambic  verfes,  feet  are  denominated  odd  and  even ,  in  -efpebt 
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of  their  fituation  in  the  verfe.  Thus,  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  foot 
of  the  verfe,  are  uneven  ;  becaufe  thofe  numbers  are  not  capable  of 
being  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

Foot  is  alfo  a  long  meafure,  confiding  of  twelve  inches. 

Thee,  foot  long  is  divided  into  twelve  inches,  and  the  inch  into 
barley-corns. 

Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  ten  digits,  and  the  digits  into 
ten  lines,  &c. 

The  French  divide  then  foot,  as  we  do,  into  twelve  inches;  and 
the  inch  into  twelve  lines. 

.  The  foot  fquare  is  the  fame  meafure,  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
containing  144  fquare,  or  fuperficial  inches. 

The  cubic,  orfolid/ctf,  is  the  fame  meafure  in  all  the  three 
dimenfions;  containing  1728  cubic  inches. 

The  foot  is  of  different  lengths,  in  different  countries.  The  Paris 
royal  foot  exceeds  the  Englifh  by  nine  lines  and  a  half;  the  ancient 
Roman  foot  of  the  capitol  confided  of  four  palms ;  equal  to  eleven 
inches  andfeven  tenths  Englifli ;  the  Rhinland  or  Leyden  foot ,  by 
which  the  northern  nations  go,  is  to  the  Roman  foot,  as  950  fo  1000. 
The  proportions  of  the  principal  feet  of  feveral  nations,  compared 
with  the  Englifli  and  French,  are  here  fubjoined. 

The  Englilh/aa/  being  divided  into  one  thoufand  parts,  or  into 
twelve  inches,  the  other  feet  will  be  as  follow: 
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The  Paris  foot  being  fuppofed  to  contain  1440  parts,  the  reft  will 

as  follow' : 
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Foot  oftheforef,  pesforejlce,  in  our  ancient  cuffoms,  contained 
iBinches,  or  of  the  common/^/. 

Foot  -geld  was  an  ancient  amercement,  for  not  cutting  out  the 
balls  of  th  efeet  of  great  dogs  in  the  foreft;  to  prevent  their  running 
after  the  king’s  deer. 

Foot -kujks,  among  gardeners,  are  the  fhort  heads  out  of  which 
flow'ers  grow.  See  Calyx. 

Foot  of  a  fail,  denotes  the  lower  edge  or  bottom. 

Yoor-levet,  an  inftrument  whichferves  to  do  the  office  both  of  a 
level,  a  fquare,  anda/®j/-rule. 

The/iuZ-level,  reprefented  in  Plate  131,  fig.  15,  confifts  of  two 
branches,  about  an  inch  broad ;  opening  and  fhutting  like  a  two  foot 
rule. 

Thefe  branches  are  hallowed  half  way  up  the  fide  of  each  to  re- 
ceive’a  kind  of  tongue,  or  thin  piece  ofbrafs,  which  is  faftened  to 
one  of  them,  by  means  whereof  the  branches  may  be  ffiutclofe  to¬ 
gether.  The  ufe  of  this  tongue  is  fuch,  that  w'hen  the  end  of  it  is 
placed  in  the  branch  it  is  not  faftened  to,  where  there  is  a  pin  that 
holds  it,  the  two  branches  will  Hand  at  right  angles ;  to  the  head  of 
the  inftrument  is  likewife  added  a  fquare  piece  of  brais,  by  means 
whereof  it  does  the  office  of  a  fquare.  At  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of 
the  faid  piece  of  brafs  is  a  little  hole,  wherein  is  (aliened  a  line  w  ith 
a  plumbet ;  which  falling  on  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  on  the 
tongue,  fliew's  whether  any  thing  the  inftrument  is  applied  to,  be 
level  or  not.  See  Level.  __  _  #  ■ 

Foot -ropes,  are  thofe  to  which  the  foot  of  the  fail  is  fewred.  They 
are  alfo  the  fame  with  the  horfes  of  the  yards.  See  Horse. 

Foot -waleing,  denotes  the  whole  infide  planks  or  lining  of  a  fliip, 
ufed  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  ballad  or  cargo  from  falling  between 
the  floor -timbers. 

FOP,  probably  derived  from  the  Vappa  of  Horace,  applied  in  the 
firft  fatire  of  his  firft  book  to  the  wild  and  extravagant  Naevius,  is 
ufed  among  us  to  denote  a  perfon  who  cultivates  a  regard  to  ad¬ 
ventitious  ornament  and  beauty  to  a  ridiculous  excels. 

FORAMEN,  in  anatomy?  a  name  given  to  feveral  apertures,  or 
perforations  in  divers  parts  of  the  body,  as,  1 .  T  he  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  foramina  of  the  cranium  or  fcull.  2.  The  foramina  in  the-up- 
per  and  lower  jaw.  3.  Foramen  lachrymale.  4.  Foramen  membranes 

^Foramen  ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  paflage  through  the  heart  of 
a  feetus,  which  dofes  up  after  birth.  See  Plate  80,  fig.  12,  lit.  g. 
It  arifes above  the  coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle,  and  pafles 
diredly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  ferving  for  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  feetus,  till  fuch  time  as  the  infant  breathes  and 
the  lungs  are  open;  it  being  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  parts  of  the  feetus,  wherein  it  differs  from  an  adult,  although 
almoft  all anatomifts,  Mr.  Chefeldcn  excepted,  afiure  us,  that  the 
foramen  ovale  has  fometimes  been  found  open  in  adults. 
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The  foramen  ovale  therefore,  and’ the  canal  of  communication  in 
the  foetus,  are  in  reality  no  other  than  a  fort  of  fubfidiary  parts  to  the 
lungs  formed  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  become  ufelcfsand  dif- 
appearwhen  the  adlof  refpiration  has  given  the  turn  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  which  it  is  to  retain  through  the  whole  life  of  the 
animal.  Dr.  Trew  affirms,  that  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale 
is  fo  placed,  as  to  permit  the  blood  to  pafs  freely  from  the  right 
auricle  to  the  left,  during  the  diailole  of  the  auricles,  but  never 
from  the  left  auricle  to  the  right. 

FORCE,  in  mechanics,  &c.  Confult  Syftem  of  Mechanics. 

Force,  in  common  law,  dignifies  an  offence,  by  which  violence 
is  ufed  either  to  perlons  or  things. 

Force  is  either  ftmple  ox  compound. 

Force,  mixed,  or  compotaid,  is  violence  committed  with  fome 
aft,  which  of  itfclf  alone  were  Criminal;  as  if  any  man  by  force 
enter  into  another  man’s  poffeffion,  and  there  kill  a  man,  or  raviffi 
a  woman,  &c. 

Force,  Jtrnple ,  is  that  which  has  no  other  crime  adjoined  to  it: 
as  if  one,  by  force ,  enter  into  another  man’s  polfeffion,  without 
doing  any  other  unlawful  aft. 

Force  is  alfo  divided  into  true  force ,  or  force  after  a  fort. 

There  are  other  branches;  as  forcible  entries,  forcible  detain¬ 
ing,  or  holding  unlawful  affembly,  routs,  riots,  rebellions,  &c. 

Force,  ingrammar,  and  fome  other  arts,  is  applied  to  a  thing 
which  hands  in  lieu  of,  or  has  the  fame  effect  as  another.  In  our 
language,  the  f  between  two  vowels  has  the  force  or  power  of  a  z, 
and  is  l'omctimes  put  for  a  z:  as  in  horifon,  baptifing,  &c. 

In  Hebrew,  thedageffi;  and  in  Arabic,  the  tefdid;  have  the 
force  of  a  letter  fupprelled.  An  unit  before  a  cypher,  has  the  force 
of  ten. 

Force,  in  prafh’cal  mechanics.  The  word  way  of  applying  the 
force  of  ahorfe,  is  to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill:  tor,  if  the 
lull  be  fleep,  three  men  will  do  more  than  a  horfe,  each  man  climb¬ 
ing  up  falter  with  a  burden  of  ioolb.  w  eight,  than  a  horfe  that  is 
loaded  with  300  lb.  a  difference  which  is  owing  to  the  polition  of 
/the  parts  of  the  human  body  being  better  adapted  to  climb  than 
thyfe  of  a  horfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  belt  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a  horfe, 
is  an  horizontal  direction,  wherein  a.man  can  exert  leaft  force :  thus 
a  man,  weighing  140  lb.  and  drawing  a  boat  along,  by  means  of  a 
rope  coming  over  his  ffioulders,  cannot  draw  above  27  lb.  or  exert 
above  onefeventh  part  of  the  force  of  ahorfe  employed  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

'1  he  very  belt  and  moft  effectual  polture  in  a  man,  is  that  ofrow- 
ing;  wherein  he  not  only  acts  with  more  mufcles  at  once  for  over¬ 
coming  the  refiltaiice,  than  in  any  other  polition;  but  as  he  pulls 
backwards,  the  weight  of  his  body  affilts  by  way  of  lever. 

FORCEPS,  a  lurgeon’s  inltrumer.t,  wherewith  dead  and  corrupt 
parts  are  feized,  cut,  or  pulled  off,  &c.  As  alfo  foreign  bodies 
extracted  out  of  wounds,  &c. 

The  word  literally  denotes  a  pair  of  tongs. 

1  hey  are  of  divers  forms ;  long,  crooked,  with  teeth,  w'ith  beaks, 
half-mooned,  &c.  See  Plate  30,  fig.  32,  33,  34,  39. 

Thofe  instruments,  of  this  kind,  improvedby  Smellie,  arethe  belt, 
who  has  reduced  their  length,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  ufed 
before  the  head  is  low  enough.  I  he  long  curved  forceps  was  inven¬ 
ted  by  him,  with  a  view  to  faving  the  life  of  the  child,  when  the  body 
being  delivered,  the  head  could  not  be  brought  away  in  the  ufual 
manner,  1  hele  are  longer  than  the  itrait  ones,  becaufe  they  are 
applied,  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
i  he  itrait  and  curved  forceps ,  as  well  as  the  blunt  hook,  are  ufed  to 
expedite  and  facilitate  delivery  ;  wffiereas  the  crotchet,  which  has  a 
hook  at  it  s  point  that  is  forced  into  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
wounds,  and  generally  kills  the  child, 

F  ORCER,  in  mechanics,  is  properly  a  piston  without  a  valve. 

1  he  belt  way  of  making  forcers,  is  to  have  a  plunger,  or  folid 
brafs  cylinder,  equal  in  length  to  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  and  a  little 
lefs  in  the  diameter  than  the  bore;  fo  that  it  may  move  freely  in  it 
without  any  friction.  There  mud  be  two  hollow,  fhort,  brafs  cy¬ 
linders,  or  rather  rings,  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  which  can  be 
ferewed  together ;  the  upper-one  mult  be  equal  in  bore  to  the  barrel, 
and  the  lower  a  little  lefs :  there  aretwo  leathers,  both  having  in  the 
middle  a  lefs  hole  than  in  the  bore  of  the  pipe ;  the  one  muit  be  ap¬ 
plied  between  the  barrel  and  the  lower  ring,  and  the  other  between 
the  fame  ring  and  the  upper  one;  and  the  whole  muit  be  ferewed 
together,  i  hen  if  the  folid  cylinder  or  forcer  bo  put  into  it,  and 
moved  up  and  down,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  before-mentioned 
leathers,  which  are  applied  the  one  to  the  barrel,  and  the  other  to 
the  iniide  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  w  ill  hinder  any  air  from  getting 
between  them  and  the  folid  cylinder. 

1  he  advantage  of  this  kind  of  forcer ,  is,  that  it  hae  no  other  fric¬ 
tion  but  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  that  the  iniide  of  the  barrel 
need  not  be  imooth,  as  in  other  kinds  of  pumps;  but  only  the  out- 
hde  of  the  forcer  mull  be  turned  true  and  poliihed,  which  can  be 
done  with  much  more  eafe,  and  the  lower  part  muft  be  turned  a 
little  conical,  that  it  may  be  brought  into  th6  barrel,  without  any 
rehltancdof  the  upper  leather  of  the  collar  or  jack-head. 

FORCIBLE  entry,  a  violent,  atfual entry  into  houfes,  or  lands, 

Wlth  menaces  or  weapons,  whether  violence  or  hurt  be  offered 
to  any  perfon  therein,  or  not. 

f  o&CiBLR holding,  or  detaining ,  a  with-holding  by  violence,  and 
with  a  ltrong  hand,  of  the  poiieiiion  of  land,  &c.  whereby  he  who 
has  a  lawful  right  of  entry  is  barred  or  hindered.  See  Entry. 

1  i  or  marriage,  of  women  having  eilates  in 

an  s,  vc.  is  felony  by  law ;  and  the  takers,  procurators,  abettors, 
and  receivers  of  the  woman  fo  taken  away  againlt  her  will,  and 
knowing  the  fame,  are  likewife  deemed  principal  felons ;  but  as  to 
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the  procurers  and  abettors,  they  mull  be  Rich  before  the  fadt  com¬ 
mitted,  to  be  excluded  benefit  of  clergy. 

FORCING,  in  the  wine-trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the  W'ine-coopcrs 
for  the  fining  down  wines,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  immediate 
draught.  See  Wine. 

F’orcinc,  among  gardeners,  fignifies  the  making  trees  produce 
ripe  fruit  before  the  ufual  time.  This  is  done  by  planting  them  in  * 
a  hot  bed  againd  a  fouth  wall,  and  likewdfe  defending  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  w’eather  by  a  glafs  frame.  They  ffiould  always 
be  grown  trees,  as  the  young  ones  are  apt  to  be  deftroyed  by  this 
management.  See  Hot-Bed. 

I  he  glaffes  mull  be  taken  offat  proper  feafons,  to  admit  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  frefh  air,  and  efpecially  of  gentle  fhowers. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  cherries,  and  grapes,  being  the  molt  valuable 
and  admired  wall-fruits,  the  common  method  of  forcing  them  is  as 
follow's:  the  trees  defigned  to  be  forced  ffiould  be  in  good  Condition, 
with  a  good  quantity  of  blowing  wood;  thefeffiouldbe  covered  with 
moveable  glaffes  doping  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  bottbm,  and  clofed  at  each  end:  thefe  may 
be  put  on  in  February,  as  early  forcing  is  liable  to  mifearriage:  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  wall  there  ffiould  be  a  quantity  of  newhorfe- 
dung,  placed  Hoping  as  the  glades  on  the  other  fide,  but  wider  ; 
this  will  throw  a  conliderable  heat  through  the  wall  (which  diould 
not  be  too  thick)  and  thereby  caufe  (with  the  aid  of  the  fun  in  front) 
the  bloffoms  and  leaves  to  come  quickly  :  when  the  heat  of  the 
dung  is  much  abated,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  remove  it,  and  lay  a 
fredr  quantity  in  it’s  dead.  When  the  trees  are  in  full  flower,  they 
diould  have  a  confiderable  daare  of  air  at  all  favourable  opportu¬ 
nities,  otherwife  the  bloffoms  will  fall  off,  and  confequentlv  the 
crop  mifearry  ;  alio  it  will  be  ncceffarjf  to  give  the  roots  refrefliings 
of  water,  as  likewife  the  branches;  but  this  mult  be  done  in  the 
morning,  wilen  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  funny  day. 

F  ORE,  applied  to  afhip,  denotes  all  that  part  of  a  fhip’s  frame 
and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  ftern. 

Fore  and  aft,  the  whole  fhip’s  length,  or  from  end  to  end. 

Fore- bowline ,  is  ufed  for  the  bowline  of  the  fore-fail. 

FoRE-caJlle  ej  a  Jhip ,  is  a  diort  deck  placed  in  the yj/v-part  of 
the  drip,  above  the  upper  deck.  See  Plate  125,  fig.  2.  D. 

FoRE-ra/  harpmgs ,  are  thofe  that  are  ufed  to  brace  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fore-dirouds.  See  CAT-harpings. 

Fore  foot  of  a  jhip,  is  a  piece  of  timber  that  terminates  the  keel 
at  the  fore  end. 

FORECLOSED,  inlaw,  dgnifies  the  being  Ihut  and  excluded, 
or  barred,  the  eejuity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  &c. 

FOREFOO'I ,  in  fea-language,  fignifies  one  diip  lying,  or  fail¬ 
ing,  acrofs  another’s  way ;  as  if  tw'o  fhips  being  under  fail,  and  in 
ken  of  one  another,  one  of  them  lying  in  her  courfe,  with  her  Hem 
fo  much  a-weather  the  other,  that,  holding  on  their  feveral  ways, 
neither  of  them  altering  their  courfes,  the  windward  ffiip  will  run 
a-head  of  the  other  :  thus  it  is  faid,  that  fuch  a  foot  lies  with  the 
other’s  forefoot.- 

Fore -knight,  ia  the  fea-language,  a  piece  of  wood,  carved  in 
figure  of  a  man’s  head,  and  fad  bolted  to  the  beams  upon  the  fe- 
cond  deck. 

Fore -maji  of  a  Jhip,  is  a  round  large  piece  of  timber,  feated  in 
her  fore-  part,  on  which  is  borne  the  fore-foW,  and  the  /sn?-top-fail 
yard.  See  Plate  125,  fig.  1.  N°  81.  See  Mast. 

F  ORE-maJl-men,  in  a  man  of  war,  thofe  on  board  that  take  in  the 
top-fails,  ding  the  yards,  furl  the  fails,  browfe,  trife,  and  take  their 
turn  at  the  helm,  &c. 

Fore -reach,  in  fea-language.  The  fcamen  fay  one  fhip  fore- 
reaches  upon  another,  when  both  failing  together,  lire  Fails  better, 
or  out-goes  the  other. 

Fore  -fail,  the  fail  of  the  fore-mad.  See  the  article  Sail. 

FOREGAVEL,  afmall  referved  rent  in  money,  or  quit-rent. 

FOREGOERS,  an  old  term,  applied  to  the  king’s  furveyors; 
from  their  going  before  to  provide  for  his  houdiold. 

FOREHAND^ ahorfe,  that  part  W'hich  is  before  the  rider; 
the  chief  or  mod  excellent  part. 

FOREHEAD.  IVoundsof  the  Forehead.  After  a  wound  in 
this  part  is  cleanfed  from  grumous  blood  and  extraneous  bodies,  it* 
any  were  left  there,  it  Ihould  be  dreffed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  cr 
fome  other  vulnerary, balfam;  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  then  to 
be  kept  together  bv  long  dips  of  flicking  plaider,  and  over  this  a 
vulnerary  plaider  is  to  be  laid.  Where  the  wound  is  large,  thefe 
plaiders  will  not  be  fufficient  to  bring  on  an  even  cicatrix ;  therefore, 
to  forward  this  end,  the  wound  fhould  be  fprinkled  with  a  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  comfrey-root  and  gum  tragacanth  and  arabic,  and 
with  gum  farcocolla  in  powder ;  and  then  the  plaifters,  compreffes, 
and  proper  bandages,  are  to  be  applied.  The  bloody  f  uture  is  never 
to  be  ufed  in  any  wound  of  the  face  if  it  can  be  avoided,  becaufe  the 
Hitches  increafe  the  number  of  the  fears. 

F  OREIGN,  iomething  extraneous,  or  that  comes  from  abroad. 

Foreign,  or  Foraine  Traitte,  is  a  duty  belonging  to  the  king 
of  France,  of  one-twentieth  of  the  value  of  all  goods  imported,  or 
exported  out  of  the  kingdom. 

F  oreign,  is  ufed  inlaw,  in  feveral  fenfes,  and  joined  with  divers 
fubftantives.  Thus,  ' 

Foreign  anfwer,  is  fuch  an  anfwerasis  not  triable  in  the  county 
where  it  is  made. 

Foreign  matter,  in  law,  is  matter  triable  in  another  county ;  or 
matter  done  in  another  county. 

Foreign  oppojer,  or  appojcr,  is  an  officer  in  the  exchequer,  to 
w  hom  all  fheriffsor  bailidsuo  repair  to  be  appofed  by  him  of  their 
green- wax,  after  they  are  appofed  to  their  fums  out  of  the  pipe-office. 

Foreign  plea,  is  a  refufal  to  the  judge  as  incompetent,  becaufe 
the  matter  in’hand  was  not  witftin  his  preein£t. 

Foreign 
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Fo  R  F.  I G  'safeamenfcxv'mg  two  years  on  boardBritiffi  {hips,  whether 
of  war,  trade,  or  privateers;  during  the  time  of  war,  fhall  be  deemed 
natural-born  fubjecls. 

Foreign  fervice,  is  fuch  fervice  whereby  a  mean  lord  holdeth  of 
another,  without  the  compafs  of  his  own  tee  ;  or  that  which  a 
tenant  performeth,  either  to  his  own  lord,  or  to  the  lord  paramount, 
out  of  his  own  fee. 

Foreign  fervice  is  alio  ufed  to  denote  military  fervice  performed 
tofinign  Hates.  T  his  is  deemed  felony  bv  the  ffatutes,  except  licence 
be  firlt  obtained  tor  that  purpofe  under  the  king's  manual. 

FOREIGNERS,  are  the  natural  born  fubjedts  of  fome  foreign 
prince.  Foreigners  retiding  feven  years  in  the  Britith  plantations, 
without  any  longer  abfence  than  two  months  at  one  time,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  oaths,  are^to  he  deemed  naturaUborn  fubjecls.  But,  ex¬ 
cepting  Quakers  and  Jews,  all  other  perfons  mUit  receive  the  fa- 
crament  in  fome  proteilant  or  reformed  congregation  in  Great 
Britain,  or  the  colonies;  a  certificate  whereof  mull  be  produced  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  oaths.  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  fcdli  2.  Sec 
Naturalization. 

FOREJUDGED//^  court.  To  be  forejudged  the  court,  is  where  in 
officer  or  attorney  of  any  court  is  cxpellcd.the  fame  for  mal-pradlice, 
or  tor  not  appearing  to  an  adtion  on  a  bill  filed  againll  him,  Sc c. 
And  where  an  attorney  of  the  common  pleas  is  fued,  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  delivers  the  bill  to  one  of  the  criers  of  the  court,  who  calls 
the  attorney  defendant,  and  folemnly  proclaims  aloud,  that*  if  he  does 
not  appear  thereto*  he  will  be  forejudged ;  likewife  a  rule  is  given 
by  the  fecondary  tor  his  appearance ;  and  it  the  attorney  appears  not 
in  tour  days,  then  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  tlrikes  fuch  an  attorney 
off  the  roll  of  attorneys ;  after  which  he  becomes  liable  to  be  ar¬ 
retted  like  any  other  perfon:  but  where  an  attorney  is  forejudged ,  he 
may  be  rellored  on  clearing  himfelf  from  his  contumacy,  and  mak¬ 
ing  fatisfadlion  to  the  plaintiff,  &c. 

FOREjUDGER,  inlaw,  fignifies  a  judgment,  whereby  a  man 
is  deprived,  or  put  by  a  thing  in  queilion. 

FORELAND,  or  Foreness,  in  navigation,  a  point  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  fea. 

Foreland,  in  fortification;  is  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground  between 
the  wall  of  a  place,  and  the  irloat  ;  called  alfo  berme  and  lizicre. 

FORELOCKS,  in  affiip,  are  little  flat  wedges,  like  pieces  of 
iron,  uled  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to  keep  them  from  flying  out  of  the 
holes. 

FORELOIN,  amonghunterS,  is  when  a  hound  going  before  the 
felt  of  the  erv,  meets  chace,  and  goes  away  with  it. 

r  ORE  LORN  hope,  in  an  army,  foldicrs  detatched  from  feveral 
regiments,  to  make  the  firlt  attack  in  day  of  battle,  at  afiege,  See. 
It  isalmoit  an  obfolete  expreffion.  See  ENF,AN*/>m/M.r. 

FORESCHOKE,  derelifium,  anciently  lignified  as  much  as  for- 
fahn  in  modern  language. 

It  is  efpecially  ufed  in  one  of  our  rtatufes;  for  land  or  tenements 
feized  by  the  lord,  for  want  of  fervices  due  from  the  tenant;  and 
fo  quietly  held  andpoffeffed  beyond  the  year  and  day. 

I  he  tenant,  who,  feing  his  lands  or  tenements  taken  into  the 
lord  s  hand,  and  poffeffed  l'o  long,  takes  not  the  courfe  appointed  by 
law  to  recover  them,  does,  in  due  prefurnption  of  law,  difavow  or 
forfake  all  the  right  he  has  to  them.  In  which  cafe  fuch  lands  fhall 
be  called  forefehokc. 

FOREST, jylva,  in  geography,  is  in  general  a  certain  territory, 
or  tract  of  ground,  for  the  molt  part  covered  with  wood,  that  is  not 
inclofed,  for  wild  game  to  range  therein,  and  fo  is  oppofed  to  park, 
which  is  inclofed.  Forejis  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England,  that,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  new 'foreji  in  Hampfhire,  erected  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  Hampton-court  by  Henry  V1II.‘  there  is  no  certain 
mention  on  record  of  their  beginning.  New'  foreji  w’as  ere&ed  by 
the  deltrudtion  of  22  parilhes,  and  all  the  villages,  pariffies,  chapels, 
&c.  tor  30  miles  together. 

The  Caledonian  foreji  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  the  ancient 
Pibts  and  Scots.  In  Crefar’s  time  it  extended  from  the  borders  of 
Alfatia  and  Switzerland  to  Tranfyl vania,  and  was  computed  fixty 
days  journey  long,  and  nine  broad. 

Forest,  in  a  law  fenfe,  more  particularly  denotes  a  large  w'ood 
that  is  privileged  to  hold  the  king’s  game  of  all  kinds.  The  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  foreji  axe  y  1.  That  it.  can  be  in  no  hands  but  thofe  of 
the  king;  for  none  have  a  power  to  grant  a  commifficn  to  be  a 
jultice  in  eyre  ofth e  foreji.  but  the  king.  The  fecond  propertv  con- 
tills  in  the  courts  of  the  foreji ,  as  the  jurtice-feat  every  three  years, 
the  fwain-mote  thrice  every  year,  and  the  attachment  once  every 
forty  days.  I  he  third  property  are  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  for 
the  prelervation  of  the  vert  and  venifon,  as  the  jurtices‘of  the  forefly 
the  warden  or  keeper,  \crdmcrs,  forejlers,  agillors,  regarders,  bai¬ 
liffs,  beadles,  and  the  like.  There  are  69  forefis  in  England,  13 
chaces,  and  800  parks.  The  four  principal  forejis  are  New  Foreji , 
Sherwood,  Dean,  and  Windfor/jrf/?r. 

Our  Norman  kings  punifhed  fuch  as  killed  deer  in  any  of  their 
forejis,  with  great  feverity,  and  in  various  manners ;  as  by  hanging, 
lofs  of  limbs,  cmalculating,  and  putting  out  eyes.  By  Magna 
Charta  de  Forejia,  it  is  ordained,  that  no  perfon  fhall  lofe  life  or 
member  for  killing  the  king's  deer  in  forejis,  but  fhall  be  fined ;  and 
if  the  offender  has  nothing  wherewiih  to  pay  the  fine,  he  fhall  be 
imprifoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  be  delivered,  if  he  can  give 
fecurity  not  to  offend  for  the  future,  Sec. 

Before  the  flatute  9  Hen.  III.  c.  1,  it  was  felony  to  hunt  the 
king’s  deer  ;  and  by  a  late  a 61,  perfons  armed  and  difguifed,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  an y  foreji,  See.  if  they  hunt,  kill,  or  Heal  any  deer,  &c. 
are  guilty  of  felony.  Perfons  wffio  have  licence  to  hunt,  and  ex¬ 
ceed  their  authority,  fhall  be  deemed  trefpalfers,  and  be  punifhed 
for  that  fadl,  as  if  they  had  no  licence. 

Forest-/wt.  Many  are  averfe  to  pruning  of  forejl-txees ;  but 
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though  it  is. to  be  done  with  care;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
wholly  admitted.  It  isobfervable  in  moll  forejis ,  that,  where  one 
tree  thrives  well*  there  are  twenty  that  grow  faulty,  all  owin<*  to 
their  want  of  pruning,  or  lopping  in  a  proper  manner:  for  this, 
\vhcn  wifely  executed,  is  not  only  a  renewal  of  their  age;  but  of 
their  growth  too,  the  want  of  it  being  the  occafion  of  trees  running; 
out.  into  fuckers,  and  overloading  thenffelves  with  wafleful  bouffis 
which  draw  all  the  fap  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  and  make 
it  knotty,  moffy,  and  unthrifty. 

If  a  tree  growls  crooked,  at  the  crooked  place  cut  it  off  flonino- 
upwards,  and  nurfe  it  up  one  of  the  principal  fhoots  to  be  a  leading 
flroot,  except  it  is  of  fuch  a  fort  as  is  fubjed  to  die  when  headed  • 
crooked  trees  may  be  made  ftrait  by  fhredding  up  the  fide-branehes 
till  you  Come  above  tbe  crook  wffiere  thcy’are  young.  I  f  any  boueh^ 
are  cropt  by  goats,  or  other  cattle,  cut  them  off  elofe  to  the  body 
tor  cattle  leave  a  drivel  where  they  bite,  which  not  only  infedsthe 
branches;  but  fometimes  endangers  the  whole  tree.  1 

Experience  ffiews,  that  forejis  rces  thrive  better  and  grow  fallen 
in  coppices  than  when  they  Hand  Angle;  and  it  is  certain  that 
next  to  digging  and  dunging  about  the  roots,  the  growth  of  under¬ 
wood  about  the  tree  is  the  belt  method  of  promoting  its  incrcafe  • 
thefefhrubs  keeping  the  earth  moilt  about  the  robts  of  the  tree  and 
manuring  all  the  earth  about  with  their  falling  leaves  and  rotteri 
branches,  which  break  offat  times,  and  which  are  the  richellofall 
manure:  a  little  rotten  wood  blended  among  even  a  bad  foil  con¬ 
verting  it  into  the  nature  of  garden-mould. 

FORESTAL,  an  intercepting  in  the  highway;  or  flopping  0r 
even  inflating  a  paffenger  therein.  n 

FOREST.  ALLER,  a  perfon  who  forejialls  the  market,  or  buvs 
up  goods  upon  the  road.  ’  U)S 

FORESTALLING,  the  buying  or  bargaining  for  corn,  cattle 
or  other  merchandize,  by  the  way,  before  it  reaches  the  market’ 
or  fair,  to  be  fold;  or  by  the  way,  as  it  comes  beyond  rhefeas  or 
otherwife,  toward  any  city,  port,  haven,  or  creek,  of  this  reaV 
with  defign  to  take  advantage  thereof,  and  fell  it  again  at  a  more 
advanced  and  dear  rate. 

The  party  guilty  of  any  offence  of  foreji  ailing,  Sec.  upon  convidiori 
at  the  quarter-feffions  by  two  witneffes,  on  bill,  information  pre 
fentmenl,  &c.  fhall,  for  the  firlt  offence,  lofe  the  goods  fo  bought 
or  the  value  of  them,  andfuffer  two  months  imprifonment;  for  the 
fecond  offence,,  he  ffiall  forfeit  double  the  value,  and  be  imprifoned 
fix  months;  and  for  the  third  offence,  he  fhall  lofe  all  his  goods 
be  fet  upon  the  pillory,  and  be  imprifoned  at  the  pleafure  of  the 

king- 

Forestalling  is  particularly  ufed,  in  Crompton,  for  Hopping 
a  deer  broken  out  of  the  forefl,  and  preventing  it’s  returning  home 
again;  or,  a  lying  between  him  and  the  forelt  in  the  way  he  is  to 

FORESTER,  a  fworn  officer  of  the  forefl;  appointed  by  the 
king’s  letter  patent  to  walk  the  forefl,  and  watch  the  vert  and  ve¬ 
nifon  ;  as  alfo  to  attach  and  prefent  all  trefpaffes  againfl  both,  with¬ 
in  his  bailiwick  or  walk;  to  the  forefl-courts,  to  be  puniflicd  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  offences. 

Though  the  letters  patent  of  a  forejler  be  ordinarily  only  ^ranted 
quamdiu  beneje  geJJ'erit ;  yet  they  are  granted  to  fome  and  their  heirs, 
who  are  hereby  called  forejicrs  m  fee . 

It  a  man  comes  into  a  torefl  in  the  night;  a  forejler  cannot  law¬ 
fully  beat  him  before  he  make  fome  refiflanCe ;  but  in  cafe  fucVa 
perfon  refill  th eforejier,  he  may  juftify  a  battery.  And  a  forefler 
ffiall  not  be  queilioned  for  killing  a  trefpaffer  that,  after  the  peace 
cried  to  him,  will  not  furrertder  himfelf,  if  it  be  not  done  on  any 
former  malice;  though,  where  trefpalfers  in  a  forefl,  &c.  do  kill  a 
perfon  that  oppofes  them,  it  is  murder  in  all,  becaufe  they  were 
engaged  in  an  unlawful  ad,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied' to  the 
perfon  killed. 

FORESTED  ore,  in  mining,  is  ore  got  out  of  the  earth  and  dirt 
that  has  been  waffied,  and  ore  taken  from  it  before. 

FOlUL-top-maJl  is  half  the  length  of  the  fore-mall  (fee  Plate  125, 
fig.  1),  and  the  fore-top-gallant-mall  half  the  length  of  the  fore-top- 
maj.  Tee  Top -majl,  and  Mast. 

FORFEITURE,  properly  fignifies  the  effed  of  tranfgreffing 
fome  penal  law,  artd  extends  to  lands  or  goods. 

Forfeiture  differs  from  Confifcation,  in  that  the  former  is  mo”re 
general,  whilit  confifcation  is  particularly  applied  to  fuch  things  as 
become  forfeited  to  the  king’s  exchequer  ;‘  and  goods  confifcated",  are 
faid  to  be  fuch  as  no  perfon  claims. 

Forfeiture,  full,  plena  JatisfaBura ,  called  alfo  plena  vita,  is  a 
forfeiture  of  life  and  member,  and  all  elfethat  a  man  has. 

This  obtains  in  criminal  cafes,  as  wffiere  a  perfon  is  attainted  of 
treafon,  felony,  &c.  There  is  alfo  a  forfeiture  of  lands,  &c.  in  civil 
cafes.  There  arc  various  degrees  and  various  means,  whereby  lands; 
tenements  and  hereditaments,  may  be  forfeited.  1;  Bv  crimes  and 
mifdemeanors :  of  thefe,  the  principal  offences  that  induce  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  crown,  are  treafon,  felony, 
mifprilion  of  treafon,  praemunire  ;  drawing  a  weapon  on  a  judge,  or 
linking  any  one  in  the  prefence  of  the  king’s  principal  courts  of 
jultice;  and  popilh  recufancy  or  non-obfervance  of  certain  laws 
enadted  in  rellraint  of  papiffs.  2.  By  alienation,  contrary  to 
law,  which  may  be  in  mortmain  ;  to  an  alien,  on  account  of  his 
incapacity  to  hold  the  lands  fo  alienated ;  and  by  particular  tenants, 
when  the  alienations  are  greater  than  thelaw  intitles  them  to  make, 
and  diveff  the  remainder  or  reverlion ;  in  which  cafe  they  become 
forfeitures  to  him  whofe  right  is  hereby  injured:  there  i's  alfo  an 
alienation  Dy  discla|mer.  3-  By  non-prefentation  to  a  bene¬ 
fice,  when  the  forfeiture  is  denominated  a  lapse.  4.  By  simony. 
5.  By  breach  or  noq-performance  of  conditions,  annexed  to 
ellates,  either  e«prefied  or  legally  implied.  6.  By  waste.  7.  By 

breach 
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breach  of  copyhold  cuftoms.  8.  By  bankruptcy.  Goods  and 
chattels,  likewfifc,  arCtotally  forfeited  by  convidion  of  high  treafon, 
or-  mifprifion  of  treafon  :  of  petit  treafon ;  of  felony  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  felony  de  fe,  and  of  man-flaughter;  nay,  even  by 
convidion  of  excufable  homicide;  by  outlawry  for  treafon  or  fe¬ 
lony;  by  convidion  of  petit  larceny;  by  flight  in  treafon  or  felony, 
even  though  the  party  be  acquitted  of  the  fad;  by  (landing  mute, 
when  arraigned  of  felony ;  by  pretended  prophecies,  upon  fecond 
convidion;  byow-ling;  by  the  refiding  abroad  of  artificers;  and  by 
challenging  to  fight  on  account  of  money  won  at  gaming.  This 
forfeiture  commences  from  the  time  of  convidion,  and  not  the  time 
of  committing  the  fad,  as  in  forfeitures  of  real  property.  How¬ 
ever,  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  chattels,  between  the  time  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  fad  and  convidion  of  the  offender,  to  defeat  the  intercif 
of  the  crown,  is  made  void  by  ftatute  13  Eliz.  cap.  5. 

Forfeiture  of  marriage,  forisfa&ura  maritagii,  a  writ,  which 
formerly  lay  againft  him,  who,  holding  by  knight's  fervice,  and 
being  under  age,  and  unmarried,  refufed  her  whom  the  lord  offered 
him,  without  his  difparagemcnt,  and  married  another. 

FORFEX,  in  furgery,  a  pair  of  feiifars  wherewith  things  may 
be  cut. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  pincers,  nippers,  or  pliers ; 
and  is  often  confounded  with  forceps. 

FOREFIELD,  among  miners,  the  fartheft  place  of  a  meer  of 
ground. 

FORGE,  properly  fignifies  a  little  furnace,  wherein  fmiths  and 
other  artificers  of  iron  or  Heel,  &c.  heat  their  metals  red  hot,  in 
order  to  foften  and  render  them  more  malleable  and  manageable  on 
the  anvil.  See  Furnace. 

The  forge  ufed  by  the  feveral  operators  in  iron,  is  very  fimple  : 
we  (hall  inftance  in  that  of  the  blaekfmiths,  to  which  all  the  reftare 
reducible,  the  conftrudion  of  which  is  as  follows.  The  hearth,  or 
fire-place  of  the  forge ,  is  to  be  built  up  from  your  floor  with  brick, 
about  two  feet  and  an  half,  «r  fometimes  more,  according  to  the 
purpofeyou  delign  the  forge  for :  if  your  forgebc  intended  for  heavy 
work,  your  hearth  mull  lie  lower  than  it  need  be  for  light  w  ork : 
the  forge  may  be  of  what  breadth  is  thought  convenient.  It  may 
be  built  with  hollow  arches  underneath,  to  fet  feveral  things  out  of 
the  way :  the  back  of  it  is  built  upright  to  the  top  of  the  deling, 
and  inclofed  over  the  fire-place  with  a  hovel,  which  ends  in  a  chim¬ 
ney,  to  carry  away  the  fmoke.  In  the  back  of  the  forge ,  againfl 
the  fire-place,  is  fixed  a  thick  iron-plate,  and  a  taper  pipe  in 
it,  about  five  inches  long,  which  pipe  comes  through  the  back  of 
the  forge.  Into  this  taper  pipe  is  placed  the  nofe  or  pipe  of  the 
bellow's:  the  office  of  this  tewel  is  to  preferve  the  pipe  of  the  bel¬ 
lows  and  the  back  of  the  forge  about  the  fire-place,  from  burning. 
Right  before  the  back  is  placed,  at  about  two  feet  diftance,  the 
trough,  which  reaches  commonly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  forge, 
and  is  as  broad  as  thought  neceifary.  The  bellows  is  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  back  of  the  forge ,  having  one  of  it’s  boards  fo  fixed,  that 
it  can  neither  move  upwards  nor  downwards.  At  the  ear  of  the 
upper  board  is  fattened  a  rope  or  chain,  which  reaches  up  to  the 
rocker,  and  is  (aliened  there  to  the  further  end  of  the  handle.  This 
handle  is  fattened  acrofs  a  rock-(taff,  which  moves  between  two 
cheeks  upon  the*centcr  pins,  in  two  fockets:  fo  that  by  drawing 
down  this  handle,  the  moving  board  of  the  bellow  s  rife's  ;  and  by 
a  confidcrable  weight  fet  on  the  top  of  it’s  upper  board,  finks  down 
again,  and  by  this  agitation  performs  the  office  of  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows.  See  Bellows,  and  Smithery. 

bORGE  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  furnace,  whereon  iron  ore,  taken 
out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  dow'n;  or  is  more  properly  applied  to 
another  kind  of  furnace,  wherein  the  iron  ore,  melted  down  and 
feparated  in  a  former  furnace,  and  then  caft  into  fows  and  pigs,  is 
heated,  andfufed  over  again,  and  beaten  afterwards  with  large  ham¬ 
mers,  and  thus  rendered  more  foft,  pure,  dudile,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  firft  is  called  the  finery,  where 
the  pigs  are  worked  into  grofs  iron,  and  prepared  for  the  fe¬ 
cond,  which  is  called  the  chafery,  where  it  is  further  wrought 
into  bars  fit  for  ufe.  See  the  articles  Forging,  Finery,  and 
Chafery. 

Forge,  travelling,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  a  kind  of  portable 
fmtth’s  (hop,  for  the  ufe  of  the  army.  They  are  commonly  fixed 
in  a  carriage  wfith  four  wheels. 

Forge  for  red  hot  balls,  is  a  place  where  the  balls  are  made  red- 
hot  before  they  are  fired  off:  it  is  conftruded  about  five  or  fix  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  of  ftrong  brick  work,  and  an  iron 
grate,  upon  which  the  balls  are  laid  with  a  large  fire  under  them. 
IheSpanifh  floating  batteries,  at  Gibraltar,  were  burnt  and  de- 
ltroyed  by  red-hot  balls,  in  the  year  1  "82. 

FORGER  of  falfe  deeds,  (ignifies  either  him  that  fraudulently 
makes  and  publifhes  falfe  writings,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  man’s 
right;  orelie  the  writ  that  lies  againft  him  that  commits  this  of- 


FORGERY,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  where  a  perfon  fraud ulen 
makes  and  publifhes  falfe  writings  to  another's  prejudice:  or 
Jgmfies  the  writ  that  lies  againfl  him  w’ho  offends  that  way 
forgery  is  either  at  common  law,  or  by  ftatute;  and  is’ an  . 
fence  pumftiable  by  indictment,  information,  &c.  and  not  01 

teruinifi^T  a  talfe  ^  but  whcre  anY  fraudulent  ; 
teration  is  made  of  a  true  one,  in  a  material  point  thereof.  Lil 

wi  c  a  writing  may  be  faid  to  be  forged,  where  one  being  directed 
raw  up  a  will  for  another,  docs  iniert  Come  legacies  therein  faff 
of  his  own  head;  though,  ffi  fome  cafes,  there  is  no  fogry  of 
hand- or  fad  ot  the  party:  but  a  perfon  cannot  regularise  gui 
this  crime  by  an  act  of  omifiion,  unlefs  it  alters  thc>limitati 
an  eftate  to  another,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  forgery ,  By  a  f 

•n  °K  ^°[fi  L'C'  25’  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  de< 
will,  bond,  bill,  note,  & c.  with  intent  to  defraud  any  perfon, 
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publishing  fuch  falfe  deed,  bond,  &c.  know  ingly,  is  declared  to  be 
felony;  and  the  offender  (hall  fuffef  death.  The  king  may  pardon 
the  corporal  punifhmentof forgery  which  tends  to  public  example, 
though  the  plaintiff  cannot  relcafe  it:  yet,  in  an  extraordinary  cafe, 
a  forgery  has  been  compounded,  and  the  defendant  discharged  on 
paving  a  Small  fine. 

FORGING,  in  fmithcry,  the  beating  or  hammering  iron  on 
the  anvil,  after  firft  having  made  it  red-hot  in  the  forge,  in  order 
to  extend  it  into  various  forms,  and  fafhion  it  into  works.  See 
Forge. 

There  are  tw’o  ways  of  forging  and  hammering  iron;  one  is  by 
the  force  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  are  ufually  feveral  perfons 
employed,  one  of  them  turning  the  iron  and  hammering  likewife, 
and  the  reft  only  hammering.  The  other  way  is  by  the  force  of 
a  w  ater-mill,  which  raifes  and  works  feveral  large  hammers  beyond 
the  force  of  men ;  under  he  ftrokes  of  which  the  workmen  prefent 
large  lumps,  or  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  fuftained  at  one  end  by 
the  anvils,  and  at  the  other  by  iron  chains  faftened  to  the  cieling 
of  the  forge.  See  Mill. 

This  laft  way  of  forging  is  only  ufed  in  the  largeft  works,  as 
anchors  for  Ships,  &c.  which  ufually  wreigh  feveral  thoufand  pounds. 
For  the  lighter  w'orks,  a  Single  man  Suffices  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn 
with  one  hand,  while  he  ftrikes  with  the  other.  Each  purpose  for 
which  the  work  is  defigned,  requires  it’s  proper  hear.  If  it  be  too 
cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  fmiths  call 
it,  i.  e.  it  will  not  ftretch  or  give  way ;  and,  if  it  be  too  hot,  it  will 
red-fear,  i.  e.  it  w  ill  break  or  crackle  under  the  hammer. 

The  feveral  heats  the  fmiths  give  to  their  irons  are,  1.  A  blood- 
red  heat.  2.  A  white-flaming  heat.  3.  A  Sparkling  or  wielding 
heat. 

Forging  over,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  art  of  forcing  a 
(hip  violently  over  a  fhoal,  by  the  effort  of  a  greht  quantity  of  fail. 

FORISFAMILIARI,  inlaw,  is  where  a  Son  accepts  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  part  of  lands,  &c?  in  the  life-time  of  the  father,  and  refts 
contented  with  it,  fo  that  he  cannot  claim  them  any  more:  upon 
which  account  he  is  termed  forisfamiliatus. 

FORK- tail,  among  the  fifhermen  of  England,  a  name  given  to 
the  falmon,  while  in  the  fourth  year’s  growth,  and  not  yet  come 
to  what  they  call  a  salmon. 

FORKED  beard,  in  ichthyology,  an?,ire  given  on  the  coaft  of 
Cornwall  to  the  blennius  phycis  of  Linnxus. 

FORM,  forma,  in  philofophy,  is  the  effential  or  diftinguifhing 
modification  of  the  matter  w  hereof  a  natural  body  is  compofcd,  fo 
as  thereby  to  give  it  Such  a  peculiar  manner  of  existence  :  and  all 
this  is  no  more  than  an  aficmblage  or  aggregate  of  as  many  parti¬ 
cular  qualities  as  ferve  to  denominate  the  body  of  fuch  a  nature, 
and  to  give  it  fuch  a  name. 

The  fchoolmen  tell  us,  that  the  power  of  matter,  with  regard 
to  forms,  is  partly  edudive,  as  the  agent  can  make  the  form  out  of 
it ;  and  partly  receptive,  whereby  it  can  receive  the  form  fo  made: 
but  lince  the  fchoolmen  will  not  allow’  that  the  formoof  a  generated 
body  w'as  a&uallv  pre-exiftent  in  it’s  matter,  or  any  where  elfe,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how’  a  fubftance  can  be  educed  out  of  another 
fubftance  totally  diftind  in  nature  from  it,  without  being,  be¬ 
fore  fuch  edudion,  adually  exiftent  in  it.  And  as  for  the  receptive 
power  of  the  matter  that  fits  it  to  receive  or  lodge  a  form ,  w’hen 
united  with  it,  how' can  it  intelligibly  be  made  to  appear  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  produ&ion  of  a  new  fubftance  of  a  quite  different  nature 
from  that  matter,  though  it  harbours  it  when  produced  ? 

The  form  of  a  natural  body,  as  is  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by 
Sir  lfaac  Newton’s  dodrine  of  motion,  is  but  an  effential  mo¬ 
dification,  and,  as  it  w'ere,  the  ltamp  of  it’s  matter;  or  fuch  a 
convention  of  the  magnitude,  fhape,  motion,  or  reft,  Situation  and 
contexture  of  the  fmall  parts  that  compofe  it,  as  "is  neceifary  to 
conftitute  and  denominate  it  a  particular  body  ;  and  all  thole  ac¬ 
cidents  being  producible  in  matter  by  local  motion,  we  may  well 
fay,  that  the  firft  and  univerfal,  though  not  immediate  caufe  of 
forms ,  is  no  other  than  God,  who  put  matter  into  motion, eftablifhed 
it’s  law’s  among  bodies,  and  alfo  guided  it,  in  feveral  cafes,  at  the 
beginning  of  things ;  and  that,  among  fecond  caufcs,  the  grand  ef¬ 
ficient  of  forms  is  local  motion,  which,  by  varioully  dividing,  fe-' 
queftcring,  tranfpofing,  and  connecting  the  parts  of  matter,  pro¬ 
duces  in  them  thofe  accidents  and  qualities  upon  account  w’hercof 
the  portion  of  matter  thev  diveifify  belongs  to  a  determinate  Species 
of  natural  bodies;  yet  this  is  not  fo  to  be  understood,  as  if  motion 
were  only  an  efficient  caufe  in  the  generation  of  bodies,  for  it  is 
alfo  frequently  one  of  the  chief  accidents,  as  in  w'ater,  fire,  &c. 
that  concur  to  make  up  the  form.  See  Motion,  and  Fire. 

Forms,  effential,  are  thofe  whereby  the  feveral  Species  of  bodies 
become. what  they  are,  and  arc  diftinguifhed  from  all  others. 

Forms,  accidental,  thofe  really  inherent  in  bodies,  but  not  nc- 
ceflary  to  their  perfection:  as  whitenefs  in  a  wall,  heat  in  water, 
a  figure  of  a  man  in  wax,  &cc. 

Form,  metaphyfical,  denotes  Specific  difference;  metaphyfical 
matter  being  the  genus:  thus,  raiionalis  the  metaphyfical  form  of 
man. 

Forms,  Jimp/e,  are  thofe  of  fimple  bodies,  i.  e,  of  fuch  as  have 
but  few-  properties. 

Iokms,  compound,  are  thofe  of  more  compound  and  mixt  bodies, 
or  fuch  as  have  more  properties. 

Forms,  natural,  thofe  inherent  in  bodies.  Such  is  the  form  of 
marble. 

Forms,  artificial,  thofe  arifing  from  human  induftry:  fuch  is 
that  of  a  Ilatue  ;  but  this  is  a  ufelefs  diltindion. 

Forms,  primary,  or  univerfal,  thofe  which  originally  belong  to 
a  phyfical  or  natural  body ;  as  extenfion,  figure,  and  c  rganizatfon. 

f  o R m s ,  fecondary,  the  fame  with  fenfible  qualities,  and  arife, 
for  the  molt  part,  from  the  primary  forms. 

Form 
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Form  of  corporeity,  is  defined  by  Avicenna  and  the  Scotifts,  to  be 
that  which  cpnftitutes  body  in  the  genertcal  e[Je  of  body. 

Form  of  fyilogfms,  or  [ylhgijlic  form ,  in  logic,  a  juft  difpofition 
both  of  the  terms,  in  refpeft  of  predicate  and  fubjeft,  and  of  the 
propofitions,  in  refpeft  of  quantity  and  quality  ;  by  which  is  only 
meant  a  difpofition  wherein  the  conclufion  follows  duly  and  legiti¬ 
mately  from  the  two  premifes  ;  there  being  no  form  where  there  is  no 
conclufion. 

Form,  in  theology,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  elTential  parts  of  the 
facraments  ;  being  that  which  gives  them  their  facramental  nature 
and  efficacy  ;  and  confiding  in  certain  words  which  the  pried  pro¬ 
nounces  in  adminiftering  them. 

Form  is  alfo  tifed,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  a  manner  of  being,  or 
doing  a  thing  according  to  rules :  thus  we  fay,  a  form  of  government, 
a  form  of  argument,  See. 

Form,  inlaw,  the  rules  eftablilhed,  and  requifite  to  be  obferved 
in  legal  proceedings. 

Form,  in  joinery,  Sec.  is  applied  to  the  long  feats  or  benches  in 
the  choirs  of  churches,  for  the  priefts,  canons,  prebends,  religious, 
&c.  to  fit  on. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  class. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance  or  furface  of  a  body  ; 
or  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  as  to  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 
See  Figure. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  for  a  kind  of  mould, 
whereon  a  thing  is  fafhioncd  or  wrought. 

Such  are  the  hatters’ /or»z,  the  pnper-makers/s/7«,  &c. 

Form,  printers’,  (pronounced  fo-urm )  is  an  alfemblage  of  letters, 
words  and  lines,  arranged  in  order,  and  difpofed  into  pages,  by  the 
compofitor ;  from  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a  prefs,  the  printed 
fheets  are  drawn. 

Every  form  is  inclofed  in  an  iron  chafe,  wherein  it  is  firmly  locked 
by  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood,  fome  long  and  narrow,  and  others  in 
form  of  wedges. 

There  are  two  forms  required  for  every  fheet  ;  one  for  each  fide  ; 
and  each  form  confifls  of  more  or  fetter  pages,  according  to  the  de¬ 
nominated  volume  of  the  book.  See  Press,  and  Printing. 

Form,  in  hunting,  denotes  the  feat  of  a  hare ;  or  the  place  and 
time  when  and  where  file  fquats. 

FORMA  pauperis,  or  in  Forma  pauperis,  is  when  any  perfon  has 
caufe  of  fuit,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  difpend  the  ufual  charges 
of  fifing  at  law,  or  in  equity. 

In  this  cafe,  upon  his  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  5I.  his 
debts  being  paid,  and  bringing  a  certificate  from  fome  lawyer,  that  he 
has  juft  caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  admits  him  to  fue  in  forma  pauperis  ; 
that  is,  without  paying  fees  to  the  counfellor,  attorney,  or  clerk. 
This  cuftom  has  its  beginning  from  ftat.  11.  Hen.  VII.  cap.  12. 
See  Dispauper. 

FORMAL,  fomething  that  regards  the  form  ;  or  that  gives  the 
manner,  or  form. 

The  formal  caufe,  joining  itfelf  to  the  material,  produces  the  body, 
or  compound. 

Formal  caufe  is  defined,  by  certain  philofophers,  to  be  fome¬ 
thing  implanted  in  one  parcel  of  matter,  whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  matter. 

Formal  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,  importing  pofuive,  exprefs, 
and  precife.  ’  ' 

FORMALLY,  fonnaliter ,  is  varioufiy  ufed  in  the  fchools. 

Sometimes  it  is  underrtood  of  the  fubjeft,  when  a  predicate  is 
therein  on  account  of  fome  form:  thus,  whit c,  formally  taken,  dif- 
fufes  light  ;  q.  d.  the  form  inherent  in  this  fubjeft,  viz.  whitenefs, 
is  the  caufe  why  the  fubjeft  difperfes  the  light. 

Formally  has  alfo  place  in  fuppofitions  ;  a  word  being  formally 
fuppofed,  when  it  is  taken  for  the  thing  it  was  intended  to  lignily : 
as,  man  is  an  animal. 

Formally  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  adequately,  and 
totally  ;  thus,  a  fyllogyfm  formally,  i.  e.  adequately  taken,  requires 
three  propofitions. 

Sometimes  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  quidditatively :  thus  man,  formally 
taken,  is  a  reafonable  animal. 

Formally  is  alfo  ufed  for  really,  in  oppofition  to  objectively  : 
thus,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  formally  fuch,  when  it  is  fuch  in  the  pro¬ 
per  notion  of  the  thing  fpoken  of. 

Formally,  again,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  manner  wherein  a 
thing  is  contained  in  another,  in  oppofition  to  virtually  and 
eminently. 

FORM  ALITY,  the  quality  of  a  form,  or  formula  ;  or  that  which 
conftitutes  and  denominates  them  fuch. 

Formality,  as  defined  in  the  fchools,  is  any  manner,  wherein  a 
thing  is  conceived  ;  or  a  manner  in  any  object,  importing  a  relation 
to  the  underftanding,  whereby  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  another 
object. 

Formalities,  in  matters  of  law,  are  frequently  ufed  for  the  for¬ 
mulas  themfelves,  or  the  rules  preferibed  for  judiciary  proceedings. 
In  contracts  of  ftrict  law,  all  the  formalities  muft  be  ftrictly  ob¬ 
ferved  :  an  omilfion  of  the  lead  formality  may  ruin  the  whole  con¬ 
vention. 

FORMATION,  in  philofophy,  &c.  the  act  of  forming,  fafhion- 
ing,  or  producing  a  thing. 

The  formation  of  the  foetus,  the  embryo,  in  the  womb,  is  a 
procefs  of  which  we  have  but  very  dark  conceptions.  See  Gene¬ 
ration. 

The  formation  of  metals  is  effected  in  the  earth,  of  futr.es  or  va¬ 
pours  raifed  by  the  fubterraneous  fire,  and  fixed  or  condenfed  as 
they  arrive  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

FORMATRIX,  or  Formatrice.  The  ancient  philofophers 
admitted  a  virtus,  or  facultas  ftnnatrix,  whereby  all  bodies  had  their 
forms  given  them. 
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FORME',  or  Formy,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  forme,  or formy,  is 
acrofs  narrow  in  the  center,  and  broad  at  the  extremes  ;  fo  called 
by  Leigh  and  Morgan,  though  in«ft  other  authors  call  ilpatee. 

FORMED,  or  Figured  Jloncs,  among  naturalilts,  are  fuch 
bodies,  as,  being  either  pure  done,  or  flint,  or  fpar,  are  found  in 
the  earth,  fo  fonned,  as  that  they  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
external  figure  of  mufcles,  cockles,  oyfters,  or  other  ftiells,  or  to 
plants,  or  animals. 

Authors  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  their  origin :  the  feveral 
opinions  fee  under  the  articles  Fossil,  Shell,  &c. 

Formed,  in  heraldry,  &c.  the  fame  with  feated. 

FORMEDON,  fecundum  formam  don't,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies 
for  h  m  who  has  right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  -virtue  of  an  entail 
arifing  from  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.  -13  Edw.  I. 

The  time  of  limitation  in  ^formedon,  by  ftat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  16, 
is  twenty  years ;  within  which  fpace  of  time,  after  his  title  accrues, 
the  demandant  muft  bring  his  aftion,  or  elfe  is  for  ever  barred. 

There  are  three  kinds,  viz.  forma  donationis,  or  formedon  in  the 
defeender;  formedon  in  the  remainder  \  and  formedon  in  the  reverter. 

Formedon  in  the  defeender  lies  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  &c. 
given  to  one  and  the*  heirs  of  his  body  ;  or  to  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  ;  or  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  being 
coufin  to  the  donor,  in  frank  marriage,  and  afterwards  alienated  by 
»  the  donee. 

After  his  deceafe,  his  heir  fhall  have  this  writ  againft  the  tenant  or 
alienee. 

Fitz.  Nat.  Br.  makes  three  forts  of  fonnedon  in  the  defeender  : 
the  firft  is  that  now  exprefled  ;  the  fecond,  for  the  heir  of  a  co¬ 
parcener  that  aliens,  and  dies;  the  third  he  calls  injimul .  tenuit , 
which  lies  for  a  coparcener,  or  heir  in  gavel-kind,  before  partition, 
againft  him  to  whom  the  other  coparcener  or  heir  has  alienated, 
and  is  dead.  * 

Formedon  in  the  remainder  lies,  where  a  man  gives  land  to  an¬ 
other  for  life  or  in  tail,  with  the  remainder  to  a  third  perfon  in  tail 
or  in  fee  ;  and  ’afterwards  the  former  dies  without  iffue,  and  a 
ftranger  abates  ;  then  he  in  the  remainder  fhall  have  this  writ. 

Formedon  in  the  reverter  lies  for  the  donor,  or  his  heirs  (whole 
land  is  entailed  to  certain  perfons,  and  their,  ilfue,  to  revert  to  the 
donor,  and  his  heirS  ),  againft  him  to  whom  the  donor  alienates  after 
the  ilfue  is  extinft  to  which  it  was  entailed. 

FORMER,  in  gunnery,  a  round  peice  of  wood,  fitted  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  gun,  on  which  the  paper,  parchment,  or 
flannel,  which  is  to  make  the  cartridge,  is  rolled  before  it  be  parted 
or  fewed. 

FORMICA,  among  fportfmen,  a  difeafe  incident  to  fpaniels. 

FORMICATION,  a  term  ufed  among  builders;  for  arching  or 
vaulting. 

FORMING,  the  aft  of  giving  being  or  birth  to  any  thing. 

The  term  alfo  implies  the  giving  figure  to,  or  producing  any 
thing.  Thus,  the  potter  forms  his  veflels  as  he  pleafes :  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  face  began  to  be  formed. 

Forming  of  a  ftege,  is  the  makiug  lines  of  circumvallation,  to 
fortify  the  camp,  and  difpofmg  matters  for  the  attack  of  a  place  in 
form.  Forming  the  line  is  drawing  up  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
into  line  of  battle.  See  Line,  Siege,  &c. 

Forming,  in  grammar,  denotes  certain  tenfes  of  verbs,  which 
are  made  from  others  by  a  change  of  certain  letters.  We  fay,  the 
prefent  tenfe  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

FORMULA,  a  rule  or  model,  or  certain  terms  preferibed  or 
decreed  by  authority,-  for  the  form  and  manner  of  an  aft,  inftrument, 
proceeding,  or  the  like. 

Formula,  in  church  hiftory,  fignifies  a  profelfion  of  faith: 

Formula,  in  medicine,  a  prefeription  ufed  by  phylicians  in 
extemporaneous  practice,  diftinguifhed  from  the  greater  forms  which 
are  the  officinal  medicines. 

FORMULARY,  a  writing  containing  the  form  of  an  oath, 
declaration,  atteftation,  abjuration,  &c.  to  be  made  on  certain 
occafions. 

FORNACALIA,  or  Fornicalia,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival 
inftituted  in  honour  of  Fornax,  the  goddefs  of  ovens,  wherein  certain 
cakes  were  made,  and  offered  in  facrifice  before  the  ovens. 

The  fornicalia  were  moveable :  the  grand  curio  proclaimed  the 
time  of  celebration  every  year  on  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of 
March.  They  were  firft  inftituted  by  Numa:  and  the  quiri- 
nalia  were  inftituted  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as  had  not  kept  the 
fornicalia. 

FORNICATION,  whoredom,  the  aft  or  crime  of  incontinency 
between  fingle  perfons  ;  fur,  if  either  of  the  parties  be  married, 
it  becomes  adultery. 

In  the  year  1650,  when  the  ruling  powers  found  it  for  their 
intereft  to  put  on  the  femblance  of  a  very  extraordinary  ftriftnefs 
and  purity  of  morals,  not  only  inceft  and  wilful  adultery  were  made 
capital  crimes,  but  alfo  the  repeated  aft  of  keeping  a  brothel,  or 
committing  fornication,  were,  upon  a  fecond  ccnviftion,  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  at  the  reftoration,  when  men,  from 
an  abhorrence  of  the  hypocrify  of  the  late  times,  fell  into  a  contrary 
extreme  of  licentioufnefs,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  renew  a  iaw 
of  fuch  unfafhionable  rigour.  And  thefe  offences  have  been  ever 
fince  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the  fpiritual  court,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  canon  law ;  a  law  which  has  treated  the  offence  of 
incontinence,  nay,  even  adultery  itfelf,  with  a  great  degree  of  tender- 
nefs  and  lenity ;  owing  perhaps  to  the  conftrained  celibacy  of  its 
firft  compilers.  The  temporal  courts,  therefore,  take  no  cognizance 
even  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  otherwife  than  as  a  private  injury. 

Fornication  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  generical  term,  including 
all  kinds  of  offences  againft  chaftity. 

It’s  fpecies  are,  1.  Simple  fornication,  which  is  that  committed 
with  a  proftitute.  2  Stuprum,  that  committed  with  perfons  of 
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reputation  and  fobriety.  3.  That  committed  with  relations,  called 
'inceji.  4.  That  committed  with  married  perfons,  adultery.  3. 
That  committed  with  perfons  corifecrated  to  (jod,  facrtlege.  6. 
That  committed  between  perfons  ot  the  fame  fex,  fodimy.  7.  I  hat 
committed  by  perfons  on  themfelves,  tmnufiupralion.  And,  8. 
That  committed  with  beads,  bejllahty. 

FOKPRISE,  in  law,  an  exception,  or  refervation. 

FORRAGE,  or  Forage,  provifion  for  cattle,  ol  hay,  oats,  and 
draw  ;  particularly  in  war. 

In  marching,  encamping,  &c.  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  cavalry 

may  find  forrage. 

A  ration  o i  forrage  is  the  portion  of  hay,  draw,  and  oats,  allowed 
each  horfeman,  for  the  fubliltence  of  his  liorfe  one  day  ;  which  is 
twenty  pounds  of  hay,  five  ot  draw,  and  ten  pounds  of  oats.  See 
Ration. 

Forrage -gua rd,  in  military  affairs,  a  detachment  fent  out  to 
fecure  the'  forrager's.  The  forrage- guard  is  polled  at  all  places, 
where  the  enemies  parties  may  come  to  difturb  the  forragers.  This 
guard  con  lids  both  of  liorfe  and  foot,  and  mud  day  at  their  pod  till 
the  forragers  be  all  come  off  the  ground.  ' 

FORCES,  a  term  tiled  in  Weltmoreland  for  water-falls. 
FORTE,  fortamente,  in  mulic,  directs  to  play  drong  and  loud  ; 
and  forte  forte,  or  piu  forte,  lignifies  a  degree  louder  and  ttroiiger 
than  forte  alone. 


- - -  - - 

■  A  New  and  Complete  System  of 

FORTIFICATION,  or  Military  Architecture. 


FORTIFICATION  is  the  art  of  fortifying a  town  or  other  place, 
or  of  putting  them  in  fuch  a  podure  of  defence,  that  every  one  of  it’s 
parts  defends  and  is  defended  by  fome  other  parts,  by  means  of  ram¬ 
parts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other  .bulwarks  ;  to  the  end  that  a  fmall 
number  of  men  within  may  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  for  a  confi- 
rlerable  time  againft  the  alfaults  of  a  numerous  army  without ;  fo  that 
the  enemy,  in  attacking  them,  mud  of  necedity  fuffer  great  lofs. 

Hidory  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  name  of  the  firlt  inventor  of 
fortification.  We  may  prefume  that  in  the  fird  ages  of  the  world 
prudence  and  necellity  induced  men  to  the  pradlice  of  this  art.  That 
at  fird  they  defended  themfelves  and  their  docks  within  inclofures 
made  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  mixed  with  earth.  Then, 
when  infolence  and  injudice  came  to  fome  height,  the  more  peace¬ 
able  alTociated  together,  forfook  their  habitations  in  the  open  fields, 
and  built  places  of  fafety  called  towns,  which  they  furrounded  with 
walls,  to  prevent  furprife.  And  not  only  fo,  but  to  prevent  hodile 
attempts,  they  erected  little  walls  or  parapets  within  the  larger  walls, 
behind  which  they  defended  themfelves  with  their  arrows,  at  the 
fame  time  covering  themfelves  from  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  oppoting 
their  approaches.  After  this,  the  better  to  facilitate  the  execution 
with  their  arrows,  they  made  ufe  of  port-holes  at  proper  didances 
in  thefe  parapets. 

Fortification  is  either  ancient  or  modern,  regular  or  irregular. 
Ancient  fortification,  at  fird,  confided  of  walls  or  defences  made  of 
trunks,  and  other  branches  of  trees,  mixed  with  earth,  to  fecure 
them  againlf  the  attacks. of  the  enemy.  This  was  afterwards  altered 
to  ltone-walls,  on  which  were  railed  bread-works,  behind  which 
they  made  ufe  of  their  darts  and  arrows  in  fecurity.  Modern  fortifi¬ 
cation,  is  that  whicli  is  flanked  and  defended  by  badions  and  outworks, 
the  ramparts  of  which  are  fo  folid,  that  they  cannot  be  beat  down 
but  by  the  continual  fire  of  feveral  batteries  of  cannon. 

The  principal  maxims  of  fortification  are  thefe:  1.  That  every 
part  ot  the  works  be  feen  and  defended  by  other  parts,  fo  that  the 
enemy  can  lodge  no  where  without  being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the 
place.  2.  A  fortrefs  fhould  command  all  places  round  it ;  and 
therefore  all  the  outworks  ought  to  be  lower  than  the  body  of  the 
place.  3.  The  works  farthelt  from  the  center,  ought  always  to  be 
open  to  thofe  more  near.  4.  No  line  of  defence  diould  exceed  a 
point' blank  mulket-lhot,  which  is.  about  an  hundred  and  twenty,  or 
an  hundred  and  twenty-five  fathoms.  5.  The  more  acute  the  an  ole 
at  the  center  is,  the  fironger  will  be  the  place.  6.  In  great  places, 
dry  trenches  are  preferable  to  thofe  filled  with  water,  becaufe  (allies, 
retreats,  and  fuccours  are  frequently  neceffary  ;  but,  in  fmall  for- 
trelfes,  water-trenches  that  cannot  be  drained,  are  belt,  as  Handing 
in  need  of  no  fallies,  &c. 

Different  authors  recommend  different  methods  of  fortification ; 
but  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Pagan,  Blondel,  Vauban,  Scheiter, 
and  Belidor. 

Inflate  95,  there  is  a  general  view  of  Fortification,  with 
an  Explanation  of  the  different  Syftems  of  Pagan,  Vauban,  Cohorn, 
and  Belidor. 


A  Regular  Fortification, 

Is  that  built  in  a  regular  polygon,  the  fides  and  angles  of  whicl 
are  all  equal,  being  commonly  about  a  mulket-lhot  from  each  other 

befleged*  Plate'97’  exhibus  a  view  of  a  regular  fortification 

An  Irregular  Fortification. 

*"^eS  ai^  an°'cs  °f  an  irregular  fortification  are  not  uniform 
equidmant,  or  equal;  which  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  thi 
ground,  valleys,  rivers,  hills,  and  the  like.  See  Bastion,  &c. 

In  an  irregular  fortification,  the  defence  and  Hrength  being  tin 
equal,  there  is  a  necellity  lor  reducing  the  irregular  figure,  as  nea 

Zy,  CKt0  7Tlar0ne  ;  '•  e'  inllead  of  inferring  it  in  a  circle 
it  fhould  be  infcribed  in  an  oval,  fo  that  one  half  may  be  fimila 
and  equal  to  the  other  half.  J 

And  as  the  irregularity  of  a  figure  depends  on  the  quantity  o( 

tah!  7nnU  J?'  ^  /thVrrffUlar7  a  fortification  arifes  either  Iron 
angles  being  too  fmall,  or  the  odes  being  too  long,  ot  too  fliort. 
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Confequently  an  irregular  figure  being  piopofed  to  be  fortified;, 
all  the  angles,  with  the  quantity  of  the  fides,  muft  be  found,  to  be  • 
able  to  judge  how‘it  is  to  be  fortified.  See  Plate  g6,  fig.  36,  which 
reprefents  a  fortification  infcribed  in  an  oval. 

In  this  cafe  the  fides  CD,  G  H,  on  the  flat  parts,  are  ftronger 
than  the  fides  AB,  E  F,  on  the  narrow  parts,  fuppofing  all  the 
exterior  fides  equal,  and  the  place  equally  fortified.  When  the 
angles  BCD,  C  D  F  of  the  polygon  are  very  great,  and  the  befieger 
comes  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  works,  he  cannot  approach 
nearer,  without  being  feen  in  front,  except  by  a  direct  fap,  with 
traverfes  ;  and  as  this  way  of  approaching  prefents  but  a  fmall  front, 
the  befieged,  who  have  a  much  larger,  may  oppofe  with  peculiar 
advantage:  whereas,  if  the  angles  HAB,  A  B  C  of  the  polygon, 
are  very  fmall,  the  beliegers  may  carry  their  approaches  to  the 
counterfcarp  itfelf,  and  have  always  a  larger  front  than  the  befieged  ; 
and,  as  the  beliegers  muft  extend  their  approaches  to  three  fronts, 
whether  they  are  fmall  or  large,  the  work  of  the  approaches  before  " 
the  front  BCDE  will  be  to  the  work  before  the  front  HABC,  as 
the  line  BE  is  to  the  line  HC,  nearly,  i.  e.  as  the  greater  axis  of 
the  oval  is  to  the  lefs  ;  and  therefore  the  front  C  D,  on  the  flat  fide, 
is  ftronger  than  the  front  A  B,  on  the  narro\v  fide  ;  confequently,  the 
longer  C  D  is,  fo  that  the  lines  of  defence  are  within  the  reach  of 
mulket-lhot,  and  the  angles  BCD,  CDE,  are  the  fame,  the 
ftronger  will  the  front  be ;  fince  the  works  become  more  fpacious, 
hold  more  troops  to  defend  them,  and  the  befiegers  are  obliged  to 
extend  their  trenches  farther.  Moreover,  the  greater  the  angles  of 
the  polygon  BCD,  CDE  are,  the  exterior  fides  being  the  fame, 
the  ftronger  will  be  the  front  CD  ;  becaufe  the  length  of  the  line  BE 
tncreafes,  and  the  extent  of  the  beliegers  approaches  in  proportion ; 
and,  therefore,  the  ftrength  of  a  fortification  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  length  of  it’s  Tides  ;  fo  that  a  dodecagon  ts  ftronger 
than  ah  odlagon,  when  the  length  of  their  (ides  is  the  lame.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  found  difficult  to  inferibe  a  polygon  in  an  ellipfe  or 
oval,  the  following  more  eafy  method  will  anfvver  the  ptupofe. 
Reduce  the  fput  ol  ground  to  be  fortified  to  the  figure  A  C  EG, 
(Plfte  96, fig.  36.)  and  draw  B  E,  A  F,  parallel  to  each  other  ;  draw 
C  H,  DG,  perpendicular  to  thefe  lines,  and  at  equal  diftance  from 
the  points  B  and  E,  and  let  their  interval  be  equal  to  that  of  the  lines 
BE  and  AF  ;  then,  draw  DC,  GH,  parallel  to  A  F  ar.d  B  E,  and 
equally  diflant  from  them  ;  and  from  their  interfe&ions  C,  D,-G,  H, 
with  DG,  CH,  as  centers,  deferibe  arcs,  witli  a  radius  equal  to 
CD  or  GH,  lo  as  to  interfe&  the  lines  A  F,  BE,  in  A,  B,  E,  F  ; 
join  the  points  A,  B,  E,  F,  and  A  B  C  D  E  FG  H,  will  be  an 
oblong  odagon,  having  one  half  limilar  and  equal  to  the  other  half. 

It  a  hexagon  be  to  be  deferibed,  inftead  of  drawing  the  two  lines 
CH,  DG,  one  will  be  fufficient ;  in  a  decagon  there  muft  be  three, 
anti  lour  in  a  dodecagon.  If  the  fides  cannot  eafily  be  made  equal, 
then  the  fides  AB,  E  F,  on  the  narrowed  part  of  the  polygon, 
ffiould  be  the  longed,  becaufe  it  is  the  weakeft.  But  when" the 
figure  cannot  in  any  refped  be  made  regular,  the  ftrength  of  each 
fide  muft  be  eftimated  according  to  the  works  a  befieger  is  obliged  to 
make  in  the  attack,  and  according  to  the  obftacles  he  meets  with  in 
his  approaches. 

Defcription  of  a  Fort. 

A  fort  is  a  little  caftle  or  fortrefs  ;  or  a  place  of  fmall  extent, 
fortified  by  art,  or  nature,  or  both.  It  is  a  work  encompafled  round 
with  a  moat,  rampart,  and  parapet,  to  fecure  fome  high  ground,  or 
pallagc  ol  a  river  ;  to  make  good  an  advantageous  polt ;  to  fortify 
the  lines  and  quarters  of  allege. 

A  hi  eld  Fort,  Fortin,  portlet,  or  Sconce,  is  a  fmall  fort,  built  in 
hade,  for  the  defence  of  a  pafs  or  poft ;  but  particularly  conftru&ed 
for  the  defence  ol  a  camp  in  the  time  of  a  fiege,  where  the  princi¬ 
pal  quarters  are  ufually  joined,  or  made  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  by  lines  defended  by  fortins  and  redoubts.  A  fort  differs  from 
a  cit  adel,  as  this  laft  is  erected  to  command  and  guard  fome  town  ; 
and  from  a  redoubt,  as  it  is  clofed  on  all  fides  ;  whereas  a  redoubt 
is  open  on  one  fide. 

Forts  are  molt  commonly  made  fqtiare,  (fee  Plate  91,  fig.  5,) 
especially  when  the  pafs  they  are  to  guard  is  ot  any  confequence,  or 
the  place  may  be  eafily  approached ;  the  Tides  ol  this  fquare  are  a 
hundicd  toifes,  the  perpendicular  ten,  and  the  faces  twenty-five  ;  the 
ditch  about  this  fort  may  be  from  ten. to  twelve  toifqs  ;  the  parapet 
is  to  be  made  of  turf,  and  fraifed,  and  the  ditch  palifadoed  when  x 
diy.  p  here  may  be  made  a  covert- way  about  this  fort,  or  elfe  a 
row  of  palifades  might  be  placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  ditch.  A 
lquare  may  be  fortified  in  the  following  manner:  having  infcri¬ 
bed  the  fquare  in  a  circle,  divide  each  of  it’s  fides,  ‘  A  B,  B  D,  &c. 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  points  F,  M,  &c.  from  the  center  E 
T.rajv  an.  Ind<d''dtc  bne  E  h  ;  from  the  center  draw  alfo  the  lines 
'  E,  F .  D,  EC,  to  the  angles  of  the  fquare;  divide  the  fide 
A  U  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  fet  off  one  of  thefe  parts  froh  F  to  G, 
and  from  G  draw  the  lines  of  defence  AG,  BG;  divide  another* 
iide  ot  the  Iqtiare  into  feven  equal  parts,  and  fet  off  two  of  thofe 
P^rtjs  ^  to  E.,  and  from  B  to  L,  which  will  be  the  faces  of 
t  e  a  ions;  take  the  diftance  KL  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  it  off 
oit  t  e  lines  of  defence  from  KtoH,  and  from  L  to  I,  and  draw 
H  1,  winch  will  be  the  curtin,  and  the  lines  K  I,  L  H,  .wjll  be  the 

“anks-  i  u  11  may  be  otherwife  fortified  thus :  let  the  lide  A  A, 

(fiS‘  >)  be  a  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  ;  the  demigorge  A  B, 
twenty-five  fathoms  ;  and  with  the  compalles  opened  to  the  length 
°  4,1C ,Pincbcd  l*neBCB,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  two  fides,  from 
eac  ot  which  there  has  been  taken  twenty-five  fathoms,  upon  the 
extremity  oppofed  to  the  angle  which  they  form,  deferibe  two  arcs 
a  ove  the  angle  of  the  figure,  alternately  making  ufe  of  the  points  B 
lor  centers;  then  draw  lines  from  the  points  "of  interfcaion  of  the 
arcs  D,  to  the  point  which  ferved  for  centers  B,  upon  which 

points  B,  raffe  the  flanks  BE  perpendicular  to  the  oppofed  lines 
of  delence  B  D.  r 
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A  Royal  Fort  is  that  vvhofe  line  of  defence  is  at  leaft  twenty- 
fix.  fathoms  long. 

A  Star  Fort, 

Is  a  fconce  or  redoubt,  conftituted  by  re-entering  and  faliant 
angles,  having  commonly  from  live  to  eight  points,  and  the  lides 
flanking  each  other. 

To  deferibe  a  Star-Fort. 

Defcri be  a  hexagon  aBCdef:  [ Plate  91 ,  fig.  7,)  divide  one  of 
it’s  fidcs  into  four  equal  parts  ;  and  on  the  center  of  this  fide  raife 
the-perpendicular  D  A  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  fide  B  C.  From, 
the  point  A  draw  the  faces  A  C  and  A  B,  and  let  the  fame  operations 
be  performed  with  relpect  to  the  cl  her  lides  of  the  hexagon. 

Forts  are  fometimes  made  triangular,  only  with  half  baflions,  as 
in  fig.  8.  This,  as  well  as  the  fquare  and  pentagonal  fort ,  (fig.  9. 
and  10,)  may  be  deferibed  in  the  following  manner  :  Parallel  to  the 
inner  figure,  whether  it  be  a  triangle,  fquare,  or  pentagon,  whofe 
lide  A  B  may  be  fuppofed  about  eighteen  yards,  deferibe  an  outward 
figure,  at  the  diflance  of  about  four  or  five  yards  from  it,  or  farther, 
ifineceflary,  whofe  lides  are  E  D,  E  F,  &c.  Divide  each  lide,  as 
E  D,  E  F,  &c.  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  E  I,  EL,  &"c. 
and  in  thefe  lides  prolonged,  take  D  G,  EH,  &c.  each  equal  to 
one  of  thofe  three  parts.  From  the  points  G,  H,  &c.  thus  found, 
draw  the  lines  of  defence  to  the  angles  of  the  outward  figure,  as 
HD,  &c.  and  from  the  points  I,  L,  Ac.  draw  the  flanks  IK,  LM, 
&c.  perpendicular  to  the  fides  ED,  EF,  meeting  the  lines  of  defence 
in  K,  M,  Si c.  Or  the  flanks  may  be  drawn,  by  continuing  the  line 
D  I  towards  E,  and  taking  I  P  equal  to  twice  I  E  ;  from  P  as  a 
center,  with  the  radius  P  I,  cut  the  line  of  defence  in  K,  and  draw 
the  flank  1  K.  Then  to  each  face  HK,  flank  K  I,  and  curtin  I  G, 
make  a  parapet  of  about  feven  feet  thick,  or  more  if  neceflary, 
exprefledin  the  figures,  by  drawing  lines  at  that  diflance  on  the  inlide 
of  the  feveral  parts.  Leave  a  proper  berm  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
broad,  and  make  a  ditch  about  five  or  fix  yards  wide,  whofe  outer 
line  or  counterfcarp  is  to  be  parallel  to  the  faces  and  curtins  only. 
A  fort  thus  conftrudled  is  more  capable  of" defence  than  one  without 
flanks  ;  for  the  curtin  I  G  is  defended  by  the  flank  I  K  ;  and  the  face 
HK  has  fome  defence  from  the  part  DG.  In  the  conflrudlion 
of  triangular  forts ,  (fig .  11,)  inflead  of  making  hall  baflions  at  the 
angles,  whole  ones  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fides.  The 
gorges  of  thefe  baflions  may  be  from  20  to  24  toifes,  when  the  fides 
are  from  100  to  120  ;  the  flanks  are  perpendicular  to  the  fides,  from 
10  to  12  toifes  long,  and  the  capitals  from  20  to  24.  If  the  fides 
happen  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  the  parts  of  the  baflions  are  like  wife 
made  greater  or  lefs  iri  proportion  :  the  ditch  round  this  fort  may  be 
10  or  12  toifes  wide.  The  ramparts  and  parapets  of  thefe  works 
are  commonly  made  of  turf,  and  tiie.outfide  of  the  parapet  fraifed 
_  The  parapets  of  forts  near  the  lea  or  navigable  rivers  lhould  be 
nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  the  batteries  may  be  covered  above  by 
making  an  arch  over  every  piece  left  open  behind  to  let  out  the  fmoke, 
or  with  planks  like  fheds,  over  which  may  be  fcattered  earth  or 
dung  about  a  loot  and  a  half  thick,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  taking  fire 

A  fort  or  battery  fhould  be  fortified  all  round  with  a  good  rampart 
and  ditch,  at  leaft,  or  with  an  addition  of  outworks,  if  the  place  is 
of  any  importance  ;  the  rampart  lhould  be  fraifed,  and  the  ditch 
have  a  row  of  palifades  planted  in  the  middle  of  it,  if  it  be  dry. 

In  the  conftrudlion  of  farts ,  the  figure  of  feweft  fides  and  baflions 
that  can  probably  anfwer  the  propofed  defence,  is  always  to  be 
preferred. 

A  Fortified  Place,  Fortrefts,  or  Fortification,  with  the  Names 
of  the  Works,  and  of  the  Approaches. 

This  is  a  place  well  flanked,  and  fheltered  with  works,  [Plate  92, 
fig.  21,)  with'  the  explanation  annexed  to  it,  and  Plate  97,  fig.  38, 
which  reprefents  a  fortified  place  befieged. 

Places  fortified  after  the  modern  way,  confift  chiefly  of  baflions 
and  curtins,  and  fometimes  of  demi-baftions,  according  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  ground ;  of  cavaliers,  ramparts,  fauife-brayes,  ditches, 
counterfcarps,  covert-ways,  half-moons,  ravelins,  horn-w-orks,  crown- 
works,  out-works,  efplanades,  redoubts,  and  tenailles. 

Different  Methods  of  FORTIFICATION. 

I.  Dutch  Method  /Fortification  ;  or  the  Syfiem  /Marolois. 

This  method,  making  the  flank  perpendicular  to  the  curtin,  makes 
ihe  flank  the  fubduple  of  the  face,  and  fubtriple  of  the  curtin,  and 
the  angle  ol  the  baftion  equal  either  to  two  thirds  of  the  angle  of  the 
polygon  ;  or  to  half  thereof,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees,  to  make  it  equal  to  a  right  angle. 

Freitach  determines  the  quantity  of  the  flank  in  a  fquare  to  be  fix  ; 
in  a  pentagon,  feven  ;  in  a  hexagon,  eight ;  in  a  heptagon,  nine  : 
in  an  enneagon,  ten  ;  in  a  decagon,  eleven  ;  and  in  all  other  figures, 
twelve  Rhinland  perches ;  confequently,  the  face  twenty-four,  and 
the  curtin  thirty-fix  perches. 

To  draw  the  profile  of  a  fortification  after  the  Dutch  manner: 
divide  the  fide  of  the  inner  polygon,  GH,  ( Plate  91,  fig.  r.)  into  five 
equal  parts  ^  the  demi-gorge  A  H  is  to  contain  one  of  them  ;  and  the 
capital  H  C,  twro.  I  hen  divide  the  curtin  EA  into  four  parts; 
and  make  the  flank  A  B  one.  This  is  Freitaclvs  method. 

Marolois  s  method  of  fortifying  a  hexagon  is  reprefented  in  fig.  12. 
Draw  an  indefinite  right  line  AB  ;  at  the  point  A  make  the  angle 
B  A  O  equal  to  fixty  degrees  ;  and  as  the  flanked  angle  of  the  hexa¬ 
gon,  according  to  Marolois,  is  8o°,  the  half  flanked  angle  will  be 
40°  ;  and  let  the  diminifhed  angle  B  A  D  be  20°.  In  A  D  take  A  E 
48  toifes;  and  from  E  let  fall  on  AB  the  perpendicular  EN; 
and  for  the  faufle-braye  lay  down  64  toifes  from  N  to  I,  and  72  for 
the  length  of  the  curtin.  Take  IB —  AN,  and  at  I  eredl  a  per¬ 
pendicular  I  L  —  NE:  and  drawing  the  line  LB,  this  will  be  the 
face  of  the  demi-baftion  oppofite  to  AE.  Draw  O  B,  which  makes 
an  angle  A  B  Q  of  6o°,  with  A  B.  At  the  point  E,  and  with  N  E 


produced,  make  the  angle  B  E  F  —  53°  ;  the  line  E  F,  forming  this 
angle,  will  cut  O  A  in  a  point  F,  from  which  draw  F  M,  parallel 
to  AB.  Produce  the  perpendiculars  N  E,  1L,  to  the  line  F  M,  and 
you  will  have  EG  and  LH  for  the  flanks  of  the  demi-baftions,  and 
GH  will  be  the  curtin.  If  a  circle  be  deferibed  on  the  center  O, 
with  the  radius  O  A,  or  A  B,  and  a  hexagon  inferibed  in  it,  and 
each  fide  of  the  hexagon  be  fortified  in  the  lame  manner,  the  work 
>will  be  finifhed  ;  and  all  the  meafures  may  be  prtferved  on  the  front 
A  B.  We  may  obferve,  that  Marolois  makes  the  flanked  angle  of  his 
fquare  6o°  ;  of  the  pentagon,  720;  of  the  hexagon,  8o°  ;  of  the 
heptagon,  83°  ;  and  of  the  odlagon  and  other  polygons,  90°. 

II.  De  Ville’s,  or  the  French  Method. 

In  this  method  the  flanked  angle  is  always  right,  and  the  flank  is 
equal  to  the  demi-gorge,  and  perpendicular  to  the  curtin,  and  the 
lines  of  defence  are  fichantes.  Let  A  B.  [Plate  91,  fig.  13,)  be  the 
fide  of  a  hexagon,  and  divided  into  fix  equal  parts:  take  AC  and 
BD  equal  refpedlively  to  one  of  thefe  parts  for  the  demi-gorges  of 
the  baflions  of  the  front  A  B  ;  at  the  points  C  and  D  eredt  the 
perpendiculars  C  L  and  Dll,  each  equal  to  A  C  or  B  D  ;  thefe  will 
be  the  flanks  of  the  demi-baftions  of  the  front  A  B.  Draw  the 
radii  O  A  and  OB,  and  produce  them  indefinitely  beyond  A  and  B  ; 
on  O  A  produced,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  L  Q  from  the  point  L  ; 
make  QM— OL,  and  draw  M  L,  which  will  be  the  face  of  the 
demi-baftion  MLC.  In  the  fame  manner  the  face  H  N  of  the  other 
demi-baftion  may  be  determined  ;  and  if  the  fame  operations  are 
performed  with  regard  to  the  other  fides  of  the  polygon,  the  fortification 
will  be  finifhed.  In  order  to  cover  the  flank  H  D  with  an  orillon, 
it  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ;  G  D  is  taken  equal  to  one  of 
thefe  parts,  and  through  the  line  GMisdrawm  to  M,  in  which 
G  K  is  taken  equal  to  G  D.  Then  the  face  N  H  is  produced  to 
meet  the  line  M  G  in  the  point  R  ;  and  on  this  point,  as  a  center, 
with  the  radius  R  K,  an  arc  is  deferibed,  which  will  interfedl  the 
face  N  H  produced  in  I.  Draw  the  line  K  I,  and  upon  this  let  the 
orillon  be  conftrudled,  by  erecting  an  indefinite  perpendicular  on  IN, 
at  the  point  I,  within  the  baftion,  and  another  on  the  middle  of  I  K 
towards  the  baftion,  which  perpendiculars  will  interfedl,  and  the 
point  of  their  interfedlion  will  give  the  center  of  the  orillon ;  and 
if  the  compafs  be  opened  to  I  or  K,  the  arc  of  the  orillon  may  be 
deferibed.  Fora  fecond  flank,  KG  is  produced  from  G  to  F,  and 
F  E  is  drawn  parallel  to  G  D. 

III.  De  Sardis,  or  the  Italian  Method. 

This  author  allows  800  geometric  Rhinland  feet,  or  about  136 
toifes,  to  the  fide  of  his  hexagon  ;  which  he  divides  into  fixteen 
equal  parts;  three  of  which  parts  he  afllimes  for  the  demi-gorge  ;  he 
makes  the  flank  perpendicular  to  the  curtin,  and  equal  to  the  demi- 
gorge.  He  divides  the  curtin  into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is 
the  fecond  flank  :  and  through  the  extremity  of  this  part,  and  that 
of  the  flank  ;  he  draws  the  face  of  the  baftion  indefinitely  ;  and  he 
purfues  the  fame  operation  with  regard  to  the  other  fides  of  the 
polygon  ;  and  the  interfedlion  of  the  faces  gives  the  flanked  angle  cf 
the  baftion  ;  and  he  covers  his  flank  with  an  orillon  or  epaulement. 

IV.  Fortification,  according  to  the  Spanijh  Method. 

The  Spanifh  method  is  the  fame  with  that  of  De  Ville,  only 

omitting  the  fecond  flanks,  and  making  the  flanked  angle  obtufe. 
In  fortifying  a  regular  polygon,  they  divide  the  fide  into  fix  equal 
parts  ;  they  make  the  demi-gorges  equal  to  one  of  thefe  parts ;  the 
flanks  perpendicular  to  the  curtin,.  and  equal  to  the  demi-gorges,  and 
the  faces  are  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  flank,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  flanks,  and  their  concurrence  gives  the  flanked  angle  of  the 
baflions. 

V.  Fortification,  according  to  the  reinforced  Order. 

Let  any  regular  polygon,  e.  g.  a  hexagon,  be  inferibed  in  a  circle 
[Plate  91,  fig.  14,)  Let  each  of  its  fides,  A  B,  AC,  be  160  toifes  ; 
divide  A  B  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  let  the  demi-gorges  of  the 
baflions,  laid  on  from  A  and  B,  be  equal  to  one  of  thefe  parts. 
At  the  points  DandE,  which  terminate  the  demi-gorges,  eredt  the 
indefinite  perpendiculars  D  K,  E  L,  for  the  flanks  of  the  demi-baf¬ 
tions  at  A  and  B.  Take  D  F  and  G  E,  each  equal  to  a  fourth 
part  of  A  B,  and  at  the  points  F  and  G  eredl  the  perpendiculars  F  H, 
GI,  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  AB,  and  draw  the  curtin  H  1  ; 
through  the  points  I  and  F  draw  the  line  I  M,  terminated  in  M, 
which  line  will  cut  the  perpendicular  D  K  in  K,  and  D  K  will 
be  the  flank  of  the  demi-baftion  A,  KM  the  face,  and  HF  the 
double  flank  of  the  front  AB.  In  the  fame  manner  the  other  demi- 
baftion  may  be  conftrudled  in  B,  and  by  fimilar  operations  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  polygon,  the  work  may  be  completed'.  This 
method  derives  it’s  name  from  the  difpofition  of  the  flanks  belonging 
to  each  front. 

VI.  M.  Vau  ban’s  Fir  ft  Method. 

This  method  is  divided  into  little,  mean,  and  great  ;  the  little  Is 
chiefly  u fed  in  the  conftrudl ion  of  citadels,  and  is  commonly  formed 
of  pentagons  ;  the  mean  in  that  of  all  forts  of  towns,  from  an  hex¬ 
agon  upwards  to  any  number  of  fides  ;  and  the  great  only  in  parti¬ 
cular  cafes,  chiefly  of  irregular  fortification.  The  conftrudlion  of 
the  mean,  which  is  the  mofl  ufeful,  is  as  follows  :  deferibe  a  circle 
with  any  radius  AO  [Plate  91,  fig.  13,  N°2.)  and  in  this  circle  in- 
feribe  a  polygon  of  as  many  fides  as  the  fortification  is  defigned  to 
have  fronts  :  e.  g.  a  hexagon.  Bifedl  AB,  one  of  the  fides,  which 
M.  Vauban  always  fuppofes  to  be  180  toifes,  in  C,  and  at  the  point 
C  eredt  a  perpendicular,  C  D,  towards  the  center  of  the  polygon  ; 
when  the  polygon  is  a  fquare,  C  D  mull  be  one  eighth  of  the  fide 
AB  ;  when  it  is  a  pentagon,  one  feventh  ;  but  when  it  is  a  hexagon, 
or  any  other  polygon  of  a  greater  number  of  fides,  C  D  will  be 
one  fixth  of  the  fide.  In  this  cafe,  then,  make*  C  0=330  toifes  ; 
and  through  D  draw  the  indefinite  lines  ADG,  BDF,  in  which 
take  A  E  and  B  H,  each  equal  to  yths  of  A  B,  or  30  toifes,  negledting 
the  fradtions.  On  E,  as  a  center,  deferibe  an  arc  through  the 

point 
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point  H,  meeting  A  D  in  G  ;  and  on  H,  as  a  center,  deferibe  an 
arc  through  the  point  E,  meeting  BI)  in  F;  or,  make  cac!*  or  tie 
''nes  Ed,  H  F,  equal  to  the  diftance  E  H  :  then  the  lines  joining 
1  points  A,  E,  F,  G.  H,  B,  will  be  the  principal  or  outline  of 

t  front.  And  if  the  fame  conftruition  be  performed  on  the  other 
s  of  the  polypon,  we  fliall  have  the  outline  (it  the  whol e  fortification. 
it  ‘With  a  radius  of  20  toifes,  there  be  deferibed  circular  arcs,  from 
the  angular  points  B,  A,  M,  T,  and  lines  be  drawn  from  the  oppo¬ 
se  angles  E,  H,  &c.  fo  as  to  touch  thefe  arcs,  their  parts  a  A  b f 
See.  together  with  thefe  arcs,  will  reprefent  the  outline  of  the  ditch. 
In  this  figure,  the  part  FE  A  LN  is  called  the  bastion,  AE  an 
AL  are  the  faces  of  the  bullion,  EF  and  LN  are  the  fi.anks, 
EG  the  Curtin,  FN  the  gorge  of  the  baftion,  AG  and  B  F  the 
lines  of  defence,  AB  the  exterior*  fide  of  the  polygon,  CD  the 
perpendicular ;  any  line  which  divides  a  work  into  two  equal  parts  is 
called  the  capital  of  that  work,  a  b  c  the  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch,  A  and  M  the  flanked  angles,  H,  E,  L,  the  angles  of  the 
fhoulder or  shoulder,  G,  F,  and  N,  the  angles  of  the  Hank;  any 
angle  whofe  point  turns  from  the  place  is  called  a  saliant  angle, 
fuch  as  A,  M,  and  any  angle  whofe  point  turns  towards  the  place, 
re-entering  ANGLE,  fuch  as  b,  F,  and  N,  If  two  lines  be  diawn 
parallel  to  the  principal  or  outline,  the  one  at  the  diftance  of  three 
toifes,  and  the  other  at  the  diftance  of  eight  toifes  from  it,  the  fpace 
y  x  included  between  the  principal  one,  and  that  fartheft  diftant,  is 
called  the  rampart;  and  the  fpace  a-  x  contained  between  the 
principal  line,  and  that  next  to  it,  and  which  is  generally  ftained 
black,  is  called  the  parapet  ;  within  four  feet  of  the  parapet  there 
is  drawn  a  fine  line,  which  expreftes  a  ftep,  called  banquette. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportional  dimenfions  of  the 
feveral  parts  in  the  little,  mean,  and  great  fortification  of  M.  Vauban. 
In  the  firft  horizontal  column  are  the  numbers  exprefting  the  lengths 
of  the  exterior  fides  from  80  to  260  ;  in  the  fecond,  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  anfwering  to  thefe  fides  ;  in  the  third,  the  lengths  of  the 
faces  of  the  baftions  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  lengths  of  the  capitals 
of  the  ravelins. 


TABLE. 


Forts. 

Little  Fortif. 

Mean. 

Great. 

Side  of  polygons. 

80 

9° 

1  GO 

HO 

1  20 

130 

140 

15° 

160 

17c 

1 80 

19O  200 

260 

Perpendicular 

1  O 

1  1 

1  2  F 

14 

15 

l6 

20 

21 

23 

25 

3g 

3j 

25 

22 

Faces  of  baftions 

22 

25 

28 

3° 

33 

35 

40 

42 

45 

47 

5g 

53 

55 

60 

Capital  of  ravelins 

25 

28 

3° 

35 

38 

40 

45 

5° 

5° 

52 

55 

55 

60 

50 

The  principal  works  that  are  now  ufed  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
fortified  places,  befide  thofe  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  are 
ARROWS,  COVERT-WAYS,  COUNTERGUARDS,  CROWN-WORKS, 
ditches,  retired  FLANKS,  GLACIS,  HALF-MOONS,  HORN-WORKS, 
LUNETTES,  ORILLONS,  RAVELINS,  detached  REDOUBTS,  TE- 
NAILLES,  and  TENAILLONS. 

M.  Vauban’j  Second  Method,  with  Tower-Bajlions. 

This  method  is  called  the  fyjlem  of  Landau,  becaufe  the  city  of 
Landau  is  fortified  after  this  manner.  LetAB  [Plate  91,  fig.  16,) 
be  the  interior  fide  of  a  hexagon,  equal  to  120  toifes;  draw  AC, 
B  D,  from  the  center,  through  the  extremities  of  the  fide ;  fet  off 
,6  toifes  from  A  to  b  and  from  B  to  c  ;  through  the  points  b  and  c, 
draw  lines  at  right  angles  to  A  B  ;  from  b  fet  off  fix  toifes  to  f 
outwards,  and  four  from  b  to  d  inwards  ;  and  from  the  points /  and  d, 
draw  perpendiculars  f  r,  d  n,  to  the  capital  A  C  ;  then  if  r  E  is 
made  equal  to  r  f  the  point  E  will  be  the  faliant;  angle  of  the  tower- 
baftion,  and  E fdn  half  the  tower.  If  in  the  capitals,  there  be 
taken,  from  the  ialiant  angles  of  the  tower-baftions,  the  diftances  EC, 
F  D,  each  of  forty  toifes,  the  points  C  and  D  will  be  the  faliant  angles 
of  the  counterguards  before  the  towers.  From  the  points  C  and  D 
draw  the  lines  of  defence  C  c,  D  b,  to  the  points  where  the  flanks 
of  the'  towers  cut  the  curtin  ;  on  which  fet  off  fifty-fix  toifes  for  the 
faces  of  the  counterguards  ;  the  flanks  are  found  as  in  the  firft  method, 
and  likewfife  the  tenailles.  The  ditch  before  the  faliant  angles  of 
the  towers  is  fix  toifes,  and  it’s  counterfcarp  draw’n  to  the  extremities 
of  the  flanks  of  the  counterguards  ;  the  right  line  which  joins  the  ends 
of  thefe  flanks  will  determine  the  infide  of  the  tenailles.  The 
ditch  before  the  counterguards  is  twelve  toifes  at  the  faliant  angles, 
and  the  counterfcarp  is  drawn  to  the  oppofite  fhoulders  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  firft  method.  The  capital  of  the  ravelin  is  forty- 
five  toifes;  it’s  faces,  when  produced,  terminate  bn  thofe  of  the 
counterguards,  within  ten  toifes  of  the  fhoulders  ;  ten  toifes  are  cut 
off  from  the  faces  by  the  flanks,  which  are  parallel  to  the  capital 
as  ufual.  The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  ten  toifes  ;  the  covert-way 
five,  the  femi-gorges  of  the  places  of  arms  twelve,  the  faces  feven- 
teen,  and  the  glacis  twenty.  See  fg.  17. 

M.  Vauban’j  Third  Method,  or  that  ^New  Brisach. 

T  his  method  is  applied  to  an  oblagon,  whofe  exterior  fide  AB- 
[Plate  92.  fg.  18,)  is  180  toifes,  the  perpendicular  CD,  30;  the 
faces  A  K,  B  L,  of  the  counterguards,  60;  the  flanks  LN,  KM, 
are  found  by  fettirrg  off  22  toifes,  as  chords  to  the  arcs  deferibed  from 
the  oppofite  fhoulders  as  centers.  From  the  extremities  of  the  flanks 
a  line  is  drawn,  which  will  be  parallel  to  the  exterior  fide  A  B, 
meeting  the  capitals  AE,  B  F  of  the  counterguards  at  G  and  H, 
whicn  line  will  terminate  the  infide  of  the  tenaille,  and  alfo  the 
ia  lant  angles,  GH,  of  the  tower-baftions.  If  EF  be  drawn 
paradel  to  G  H,  and  at  nine  toifes  diftant  from  it,  the  interfe&ions 
F-,  F,  with  the  capitals  of  the  counterguards,  will  be  the  centers  of 
the  towers  ;  from  which  fet  off  feven  toifes  from  E  to  a,  and  F  to  /, 
for  the  lemt-gorges,  and  draw  the  flanks  be,  km,  through  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  thefe  femi-gorges.  perpendicular  to  the  line  EF;  thefe 
flanks  arc  four  toifes  inwards  from  a  toe,  and  /  to  m,  and  five  out¬ 
wards  from  a  to  b  and  /  to  k;  the  faces  bG,  £H,  are  drawn  from 
,  PoirJts  "  ancl  k  to  G  and  H,  and  the  lines  joining  the  infide  of 
(tie  flanks,  at  the  end  ol  four  toifes,  will  complete  the  towers.  The 


1  ditch  is,  fix  toifes  before  the  faliant  angle  of  the  towers,  and  it’s 
counterfcarp,  meets  the  line  G  H,  within  ten  toifes  of  the  extremities 
M,  N,  of  the  flanks  of  the  counterguards.  If  from  the  point  n, 
when  the  line  E  F  interfecls  the  perpendicular  C  D  produced,  five 
toifes  be  fet  off  to  the  point  r,  and  the  lines  of  defence  are  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  femi-gorges  a  andr  /  of  the  towers 
through  this  point  r;  then  the  flanks  of  the  counterguards  produced 
will  determine  the  little  flanks/*,  q,  and  j,  t,  of  the  infide  rampart, 
and  the  extremities  of  thefe  little  flanks  being  joined,  will  give  the 
curtin  between  them.  The  great  ditch  before  the  countrrpU  irds  is 
fifteen  toifes,  audit’s  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces :  the  capital 
of  the  ravelin  is  fifty-five  toifes,  and  that  of  the  redoubt  within  it 
twenty-three;  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  are  drawn  to  the  faces  of  the 
counterguards  within  fifteen  toifes  from  the  fhoulders,  and  thofe 
of  the  redoubt  parallel  to  thefe  ;  twelve  toifes  are  cut  off  from  the 
faces  of  the  ravelin;  and  fix  from  thofe  of  the  redoubt,  by  the  flanks 
which  are  parallel  to  the  capital  :  the  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is 
twelve  toifes,  and  that  before  the  redoubt  fix  ;  the  covert-way  and 
glacis  are  the  fame  as  in  the  fecond  method.  The  parapets  of 
the  counter guards,  011  both  fides  of  the  faliant  angles,  are  raifed  four 
feet  higher  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  feet  pbove  the  reft,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enfilades  of  the  ricochet  batteries.  See  fg.  ig, 

VII.  Count  Pagan’s  Method  of  Fortifying , 


This  author  eftablifhes  three  forts  of  fortification;  viz,  the  great, 
mean,  and  little,  whofe  chief  dimenfions  are  contained  in  the 
following  _ ’  TABLE.  _ 


Great  Fortification 

Mean 

Little 

Square 

In  all  the 
other  polyg. 

Square 

in  all  the 
other  poJyg. 

Square 

In  all  the 
other  polyg. 

Exter.  fides 

200 

200 

180 

180 

160 

160 

Perpendic. 

27 

3° 

2-f 

3° 

'2i 

3° 

Faces 

60 

60 

55 

55 

45 

50 

For  conltrubfing  the  mean  fortification,  let  A  B,  [Plate  92,  fig.  20,) 
be  the  fide  of  a  regular  polygon,  e.  g.  of  a  hexagon,  and  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  eighty  toiles.  Bifedl  it  in  D,  and  creel  a  perpendicular 
equal  to  thirty  toifes  ;  from  the  points  A  and  B,  draw  through  C 
the  indefinite  lines  of  defence  A  N  and  B  M  ;  let  the  faces  A  E  and 
B  F  be  each  equal  to  thirty-five  toifes  ;  draw  the  flanks  F  N  and 
E  M  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  defence,  and  M  N  will  be  the 
curtin.  Count  Pagan,  in  order  to  ir.creafe  the  fire  of  his  flank, 
made  three  flanks,  raifed  one  above  another,  and  a  feccnd  baftion 
within  the  firft.  To  conftruct  thefe  cafemates,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  bifeft  the  flank  F  N  in  G :  through  the  points  A  and  G» 
draw  the  line  A  G,  and  produce  it  indefinitely  within  the  baftion  ; 
produce  alfo  the  line  of  defence  A  N  ;  take  G  11=1,5  toifes,  and 
through  H  draw  the  line  H  I  parallel  to  F  N  or  G  N  ;  draw  L  K 
parallel  to  H  I,  and  at  the  diftance  of  feven  toifes  from  it,  and  equal 
to  fourteen  toifes  from  K  to  L  ;  at  the  diftance  of  feven  toifes 
from  K  L  draw  the  parallel  O  P,  making  it  equal  to  fourteen  toifes 
three  feet  from  O  to  P ;  then  draw  through  the  point  P  the  line 
P  O  parallel  to  F  B  ;  this  line  will  be  the  face  of  the  interior  baf¬ 
tion,  having  0  P  for  it’s  flank,  and  let  a  parapet  three  toifes  thick  be 
eonftrucled,  to  the  three  flanks  H  I,  LK,  and  OP.  The  great 
ditch  is  fixteen  toifes,  and  it’s  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  baftions:  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  fifty,  and  it’s  faces  are  drawn 
to  the  lhoulders  ;  the  femi-gorges  of  the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin 
fifteen,  and  the  faces  patallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin  ;  the  ditch  of 
the  ravelin  twelve,  and  thht  of  the  redoubt  fix :  the  faliant  angle  of 
the  counterguard  is  forty  toifes  diftant  from  that  of  the  baftion,  and 
nine  or  ten  broad  at  the  extremities ;  the  ditch  before  the  counter- 
guard  is  twelve,  the  covert-way  four,  and  the  faces  of  the  place  ot 
arms  eight,  and  parallel  to  the  oppofite  counterfcarp.  See  fg.  21.  N°i. 

This  method,  though  at  firft  received  with  great  applaufe,  has  it’s 
defedls  ;  it’s  triple  flanks  are  too  near  each  other  ;  the  ditch  before 
the  redoubt  is  but  ill  defended,  which  fhould  never  be  made  without 
making  tenailles  likewife;  the  covert-way  is  too  narrow,  and  the 
places  of  arms  too  inconfiderable  for  defending  the  glacis;  and  the 
want  of  traverfes  in  the  covert-way  is  a  defedh,  efpecially  fince  the 
modern  difeovery  of  ricochet  batteries. 

VIII.  Fortification,  according  to  M.  Blondel’j  Method. 

This  has  a  great  affinity  with  that  of  the  count  de  Pagan  ;  only 
that  the  quantity  of  the  lines  and  angles  is  differently"  determined. 
See  Plate  92.  fig.  22.  and  Jig.  23.  N°  1. 

Mr.  Blondel  makes  two  forts  of  fortification,  viz.  the  great,  whofe 
exterior  fide  he  makes  two  hundeed  toifes;  and  the  little,  in  winch 
it  is  one  hundred  and  feventy  toifes.  In  order  to  find  the  angles 
made  by  the  exterior  fides,  ancl  the  lines  of  defence,  he  direfts  to 
fiibtraft  go0  from  the  angle  of  the  polygon,  and  to  add  150  to  the 
third  part  of  the  remainder,  which  will  give  the  angle  fought. 
E.  g.  the  angle  of  an  hexagon  is  120°,  from  which  take-go0,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  remainder  30  is  10,  which  added  to  15,  gives 
the  angle  required.  The  lines  of  defence,  are  equal  to  of  the 
exterior  fide,  i.  e.  110  or  120  in  the  little,  and  140  in  the  great. 
The  conftrudftion  is  as  follow's  :  let  AB  f fig.  23,)  the  exterior  fide  of 
an  hexagon,  be  one  hundred  and  feventy  toifes  ;  the  angles  ABC, 
BAD,  tw'entv-five  degrees  each  ;  the  lines  of  defense,  AD,  BC, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  toifes,  let  O  be  the  point  of  interfe&ion 
of  thefe  lines  ;  bife£l  AO,  BO,  in  E  and  FI  :  then  will  AE,  B  H, 
be  the  faces  ;  E  C,  I  I  D  the  flanks  ;  and  C  D  the  ffrait  part  of  the 
curtin.  The  orillons  El,  LPI,  are  ten  toifes  each  ;  and  the  flanks 
are  retired  five  toifes  behind  the  lines  E  C,  FI  D  :  in  all  polygons  above 
an  heptagon,  M.  Blondel  makes  the  retired  flanks  from  ten  to 
twelve  toifes  diftant  from  thefe  lines,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  Cur¬ 
tins.  Each  flank  exceeds  the  flank  before  it  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  they  arc  eight  toifes  diftant  from  ©inline  to  outline.  The 
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counterfcarp  of  the  ditch  is  drawn  from  the  extremities  I,  L,  of  the 
orillons,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftions;  the  countergnards 
are  but  four  toifes  broad,  tenor  twelve  feet  of  which  are  taken  for 
the  parapet;  the  ditch  before  them  is  ten  toifes.  If  from  the 
fhoulder  E,  as  a  center,  an  arc  be  defcribed  through  H ,  and  another 
from  H  through  E,  the  interfedlion  of  ,thefe  arcs  will  be  in  the  fa- 
liant  angle  of  the  ravelin,  the  faces  of  which  are  diredfed  to  a  point 
in  the  faces  of  the  baftions  within  fix  toifes  of  the  fhoulders;  the 
gorge  of  the  ravelin  is  determined  bv  producing  the  faces  of  the 
counterguards;  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  twelve  toifes.  Th<?  fe- 
migorges  of  the  lunettes  V  are  twenty  toifes  ;  their  faces  parallel  to 
the  counterfcarps  of  the  ditches,  before  the  ravelin  and  counter¬ 
guard,  and  the  ditch  before  them  is  eight  toifes  ;  the  covert-way 
fix,  and  the  faces  of  the  places  of  arms,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  counterfcarps,  are  as  much.  The  retired  batteries,  .v,  in  thebaf- 
iions  and  ravelins,  are  feven  toifes  from  thefaces;  and  their  lengths 
are  determined  by  the.faces  and  counterfcarps  6f  the  ravelin  and 
counterguards  produced.  This  method  is  very  expenfive,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  numerous  artillery  for  defence.  His  three  flanks  are  too 
near  each  other,  and  too  open,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  be  deftroyed 
from  the  covert-way,  for  the  counterguards  are  not  broad  enough 
tofereen  thofe  flanks;  the  low  batteries  x,  &c.  are  too  narrow  and 
confined;  and  his  places  of  arms  are- too  fmall :  his  great  ditch  is 
too  wide;  and  the  omiflion  of  traverfes  in  the  covert-way  is  impor¬ 
tant,  fince  the  ufe  of  ricochet  batteries. 

IX.  Fortification,  according  to  the  First  Method  </Baron 

DE  COEHORN. 

This  firft  method  is  applied  to  an  hexagon,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  furface  of  the  water  is  but  four  feet  lower  than  the  level  ground. 
Let  AB  [Plate  93,  Jig.  24,)  the  interior  fide  of  an  hexagon,  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  toifes;  take  AC,  BD,  each  equal  to  39,  and  the 
capitals  AE,  BF,  each  80,  and  AG,  BH,  40;  from  E  and  F 
draw-  the  lines  of  defence  to  D  and  C,  and  through  G,  H,  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  ED,  F  C,  in  which  take  GI,  HK,  each  equal  to  forty 
toifes,  for  the  higher  faces  of  the  baftions.  For  the  lower  faces 
EM,  FN,  draw  IO  (Jig.  25,  N°  2,)  perpendicular  to  IG,  and 
equal  to  four  toifes ;  Or  parallel  to  I  G  and  4  toifes;  then  will 
rM,  perpendicular  to  EM,  determine  the  lower  face  EM.  In 
order  to  determine  the  tower  3,  in  r  M  take  rS— 5  toifes;  draw 
Stn  parallel  to  EM,  and  —  14  toifes;  in  Or  produced,  take  rn 
toifes;  and  in  EM  take  MVr:8  toifes;  then  if  the  points 
n  and  wz.are  joined  by  a  right  line,  and  m ,  V,  by  an  arc  of  6o°, 
we  fhkll  have  the  outline  of  the  tower.  From  the  points  C  and  D 
(fig.  24,)  fetoff  on  the  lines  of  defence  fourteen  toiles  to  Y  and  W, 
and  on  the  bales  Y  1  and  WK  deferibe  equilateral  triangles,  and 
the  angles  oppofite  to  the  bafes  will  be  the  centers  of  the  higher 
flanks  YI  and  WK:  and  R  being  the  interfedfion  of  the  twro lines 
of  defence,  bifehf  RM  in  S,  and  RC  in  Q_,  and  drawing  SQ_, 
s>SQ_R  will  be  half  the  tcnaille;  and  drawing  from  C  a  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  I Y,  fo  as  to  meet  the  tower,  on  this  the  mean  flank  may 
be  defcribed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  The  parapets  of 
Che  three  flanks,  and  thofe  of  the  parts  mV,  VM  (fig.  25,  N°  2,) 
of  the  towers,  are  twenty-four  feet  thick;  the  other  parts  Mr, 
rnm,  fixteen,  and  all  the  other  parapets, in  general, are  twenty  feet. 
Behind  the  lower  parapet  there  is  a  banquette  of  three  feet,  and  a 
rampart  of  five;  and  under  this  rampart  a  ftone  gallery  running 
from  one  end  to  another,  and  divided  into  feveral  apartments, 
which  are  fhut  from  without ;  and  alfo  another,  going  from  the  fa - 
liant  angle  of  the  lower  faces  to  that  of  the  higher,  with  loop-holes 
tacing  the  dry  ditch  X,  (fig.  24.)  which  lies  between  the  higher 
and  lower  faces  of  the  baftions  ;  and  likewife  a  row  of  palifades  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  higher  faces,  and  four  toifes,diftant  from  them.  Before 
the  mean  flank  there  is  a  wet  ditch  fix  toifes  broad,  and  another  z 
(fig*  25>J  behind  the  towers  of  the  fame  breadth,  over  which  there 
are  two  draw-bridges,  parallel  to  the  higher  faces.  The  ditch  z  is 
flanked  by  three  embraiures  in  Or,  and  the  dry  ditch  by  two  in 
I O.  The  great  ditch  is  twenty-four  toifes  broad,  and  it’s  counter¬ 
fcarp  parallel  to  the  lower  faces  of  the  baftions;  the  femi-gorges 
OLof  the  ravelin  (fig.  24,)  are  twenty-nine  toifes,  and  the  faces 
LP,  forty-five ;  the  dry  ditch  Y  is  fixteen  toifes,  the  rampart  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  the  lower  faces  a  T  are  parallel  to  the  higher  ones, 
the  parapet  of  which  is  twenty,  and  the  banquette  three.  In  the 
gorge  of  the  ravelin  there  is  a  fmall  redoubt  a,  about  five  feet  high, 
and  underneath  a  lodgment  of  ftones,  the  walls  being  eighteen 
inches  thick  at  thefides;  the  ^pof  is  made  of  planks  covered  with 
three  feet  of  earth.  There  is  a  dry  ditch  going  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  faces  to  the  redoubt,  and  round  it’s  angle,  having  a  row 
of  palifades  before  it,  to  fecure  the  retreat  from  the  ravelin  into 
this  redoubt ;  there  is  likewife  another  row  going  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  faces,  in  a  round  form,  turning  towards  the  gorge 
of  the  ravelin. 

In  the  dry  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  within  fix  toifes  from  the  great 
ditch,  is  a  cotter,  and  a  ditch  p  of  fix  toifes  before  it :  this  coffer 
has  a  wall  on  both  tides,  and  the  roof  is  planked  and  covered  w'ith 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  earth ;  above  this  is  a  ftone  parapet  of  five  feet 
high,  wfith  a  banquette  behind  it.  There  runs  a  covered  gallery 
under  the  rampart  of  the  lower  faces,  and  another  joining  the  tw'o 
ialiant  angles,  together  with  a  row  of  palifades,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  dry  ditch  before  the  baftions.  The  wet  ditch  before 
the  ravelin  is  eighteen  toifes ;  the  counterguards  x,  which  the  author 
calls  cover-faces,  are  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  the  ditch  before 
them  is  fourteen  toifes;  the  covert-way  is  twelve  toifes  broad, and 
the  glacis  twenty;  the  femi-gorges/^-,  g  h,  of  the  place  of  arms, 
are  twenty-two  toifes,  and  arc  taken  from  the  point  g ,  where  the 
branches  of  the  covert- way  meet,  and  the  faces f k,  b  k,  are  twenty- 
eight ;  within  thefe  pi  aces  of  arms  are  trav.erfes  of  twenty  feet  thick, 
and  eighteen  toife9  long,  within  ten  or  twelve  from,  and  pa- 
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rallel  to  the  faces.  The  ftone  lodgments  b,  within  the  places  of 
arms,  are  found  by  fetting  offtw'elve  toifes  from  the  point g,  for  the 
femi-gorges,  and  the  faces  are  drawn  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  places 
of  arms.  At  fix  toifes  from  the  places  of  arms,  are  coffers  q  of 
eight  feet  broad,  made  with  planks  at  the  fides,  and  above  with  a 
foot  of  earth  over  and  before  them.  There  are  two  banquettes  all 
round  the  covert- w'ay,  and  before  the  traverfes,  as  alfo  two  rows  of 
palifades  before  the  traverfes,  one  of  w'hich  joins  them,  and  the 
other  goes  round  the  covert-w'ay.  Laftlv,  the  re-entering  angles  of 
the  counterfcarp  next  to  the  covert- way  arc  made  a  little  round,  as 
likewife  that  in  the  ravelin ;  but  on  the  contrary  vray,  .that  is,  they 
are  made  hollow. 

Coehorn’s  Second  Method. 

In  this  method,  the  level  of  the  ground  is  fuppofed  to  be  three 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  AB,  ( Plate  93,  fig.  26,)  is  the 
interior  fide  of  a  heptagon  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- fix’ toifes-  take 
in  the  capitals,  AC,  BD,  each  of  feventy-two  toifes;  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  C,  D,  make  the  angles  ACE,  BDF",  each  of  forty  de¬ 
grees;  and  fet  off  iixty-fix  toifes  for  the  faces  CE,  DF,  of  the 
baftions;  on  the  interior  fide,  take  AG,  BH,  each  of  thirty  toifes 
and  from  the  point  D  as  a  center,  deferibe  an  arc  through  the  point 
G,  on  which  fetoff  a  chord  of  thirty;  and  on  this  chord  deferibe 
the  mean  flank  GI,  which  is  an  arc  of  fixty  degrees. 

Draw  a  line  from  the  faliant  angle  D  through  the  extremity  I  of 
this  flank,  on  which  take  I  a  of  ten  toifes:  join  a  E,  on  which  de-  * 
feribe  the  orillon  as  ufual.  , 

The  outline  of  the  higher  flank  is  twelve  toifes  diftant  from  that 
of  the  outline  of  the  mean:  this  flank  is  an  arc  defcribed  from  the 
fame  center  as  that  of  the  former,  the  chord  of  which  is  forty  toifes. 

From  the  points  G,  H,  draw  the  broken  parts  of  the  curtin  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  capital  of  the  baftion,  and  make  it  nine  toifes 
long:  the  extremity  of  the  higher  flank  is  terminated  by  the  infide 
line  of  the  parapet  of  the  curtin  produced. 

The  tenaille  is  found  by  producing  the  faces  of  the  baftions  ten 
toifes ;  through  the  extremity  of  which,  an  arc  is  defcribed  from  the 
oppofite  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion,  as  center :  on  this  arc  is  fet  off 
a  chord  of  twenty  toifes ;  and  this  chord  ferves  to  deferibe  the 
flank,  upon  which  is  an  arc  of  fixty  degrees;  the  curtin  is  a  right 
line.  ) 

There  is  a  wet  ditch  before  thctenaillcs  often  toifes  broad,  w'ith 
two  bridges  at  each  end,  near  the  orillons;  tiieone  diredfly  over  it, 
and  the  other  along  the  faces  of  the  baftion. 

The  dry  ditch  round  the  body  of  the  place  is  twenty  toifes  broad, 
before  the  faces  of  the  baftion  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the  lower 
rampart  KL  twenty-nine  feet;  th®  femi-gorges  ML  are  fifteen 
toifes,  and  the  flanks  LN,  eighteen,  and  arc  defcribed  from  the 
faliant  angles  K  of  the  low'er  faces  as  centers. 

^  The  faliant  angleof  the  ravelin  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  toifes 
diftant  from  the  curtin  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and  is  feyenty 
degrees;  the/aces  are  fifty  toifes  long;  the  faces  of  the  redoubt  x, 
are  fixteen  toifes  diftant  from  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and  fourteen  long. 

The  wet  ditch  round  the  lower  faces  of  the  ravelin  is  twenty- 
four  toifes  broad:  the  work  beyond  this  ditch,  which  the  author 
calls  the  fccond  counterfcarp,  is  twenty,  parallel  to  the  ditch. 

1  o  find  the  broken  part  of  this  work,  join  the  two  re-entering 
angles,  m,  r ;  on  whichjtake  m  r,  of  thirty  toifes,  and  draw  r  t,  r  v, 
parallel  to  the  outline  of  the  counterfcarp,  each  equal  to  twelve: 
fet  off  twenty-two  from  t  to  s,  and  from  v  to  q;  and  upon  thefe 
lines  as  chords  deferibe  the  round  flanks,  which  are  arcs  of  fixty  de¬ 
grees.  The  traverfes  in  this  counterfcarp  are  drawn  at  ten  toifes 
from  the  flanks  perpendicular  to  the  parapet. 

The  redoubts  z  in  the  re-entering  angles,  are  found  by  fetting  off 
fixteen  toifes  from  the  points  m,  to  n  for  their  capitals,  and  the  faces 
are  parallel  to  the  broken  curtin  before  them :  thofe  marked  y  which 
are  in  the  faliant  angles,  are  found  by  producing  the  counterfcarps 
of  the  great  ditch,  and  fetting  off  twelve  toifes  from  the  points  of 
their  interfedlions  for  their  faces;  and  the  flanks  are  drawn  paral¬ 
lel  to  their  capitals. 

The  ditch  before  this  work  is  fourteen  toifes  ;  as  to  the  covert, 
way  and  glacis,  they  are  the  fame  as  in  the  author’s  firft  method, 

Coehorn’s  Third  Method. 

Here  the  level  of  the  ground  is  five  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
water ;  and  the  author  fuppofes  an  odfagon,  whofe  interior  fide  A  B, 
(Plate  27, fig.  27,)  is  a  hundred  and  ten  toifes;  the  femi-gorges  An, 
Bm,  twrenty-one;  the  capitals  AC,  BD,  of  the  baftions  fixty- 
four;  and  the  faliant  angles  eighty-five  degrees;  the  faces  CE, 
D  F,  of  the  baftions  fifty-four  toifes;  the  parts  Q_s*-Qj,  of  the  te¬ 
naille,  thirty-two;  the  lower  flanks,  that  is,  thoie  of  the  tenaille, 
are  found  by  deferibing  arcs  through  the  points  s  r ;  from  the  op¬ 
pofite  faliant  angles  DC,  on  which  are  twenty  toifes  fet  off  as 
chords ;  and  thefe  chords  ferve  to  deferibe  arcs  of  fixty  degrees  upon, 
for  the  required  flanks. 

From  the  extremities  v,  t,  of  thefe  flanks,  lines  are  drawm  to  the 
oppofite  angles  D,  C,  and  fix  toifes  fet  off  from  v  to  q;  and  upon 
q  E  the  orillon  is  defcribed  as  ufual. 

The  higher  flanks  are  defcribed  from  the  fame  centers  as  the 
lower,  through  the  extremities  n,  m,  of  the  curtin  ;  and  their  chord 
is  thirty  toifes. 

The  wet  ditch  before  the  body  of  the  place  is  twenty  toifes,  and 
it’s  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftions. 

The  capital  v’W,  of  the  detached  baftion  is  a  hundred  toifes;  the 
faces  are  dire&ed  to  the  faliant  angles  of  the  inner  baftions;  the  dry 
ditch  behind  the  lower  faces  in  the  detached  baftions  is  twenty  toifes; 
and  the  higher  faces  are  parallel  to  the  lotver,  and  thirty-one  toifes 
long:  the  towers  x,  and  the  ditch  before  them,  are  made  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  firft  method.  To  find  the  flanks,  make  the 
ferni-gorgej  V  a,  V  b,  each  thirty-eight  toifes;  and  draw  the  chords 
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off  thefe  flanks  parallel  to  the  capital  V  W ;  and  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  higher  faces  draw  alfo  lines  to  the  former,  upon  which  the 
flanks  are  deleribed  as  ufual. 

The  courtterfcarp  of  the  ditch  before  the  redoubt  z,  is  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  parallel  to  the  faces;  and  at  fix 
toifes  from  this,  the  faces  of  the  redoubt  are  drawn ;  four  toifes  of 
which  are  cut  off  for  the  flanks.  . 

The  ditch  before  the  detached  baftion  is  twenty-fotlr  toifes;  the 
ravelins,  counterguards,  covert-way,  and  glacis,  are  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  firlt  method. 

There  ire  little  pits  or  ponds  1,  1,  dug  between  the  higher  and 
lower  curtins,  to  hold  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  palling  from 
the  tenailles  to  the  flanks. 

X.  Fortification,  according  to  the  Method  o/- Scheiter. 

This  method  is  divided  into  the  great,  mean,  and  little :  the  ex¬ 
terior  fide  of  the  polygon  for  the  great  f°rt  is  200  f°r  t^ie 

mean  fort  180,  and  the  fmall  160.  The  line  of  defence  in  the  firft 
is  140  toifes,  in  the  fecond  130,  and  in  the  third  120.  This  line 
is  always  rafant.  All  the  other  lines  are  fixed  at  the  fame  length 
for  all  polygons,  whofe  ftrudfure  chiefly  depends  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  exterior  fide,  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  flanked  angle: 
for  which  confult  the  following 
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Scheiter  detaches  the  baftions  from  the  curtin,  and  forms  a  kind 
ofrecefs behind  the  curtin:  fuppofe  ano&agon  to  be  fortified  with 
his  greater fortification ;  let  AB,  ( Plate  94,  fig.  28,)  be  it’s  exterior  fide, 
andequal  to  two  hundred  toifes;  AC,  BD,  parts  of  the  radii, 
equal  to  forty-fix  toifes,  be  the  capitals,  and  draw  the  interior  fide 
CD:  in  the  compafs  take  a  hundred  and  forty  toifes  for  the  line 
of  defence,  and  putting  one  leg  in  the  flanked  angle  A,  deferibe 
with  the  other  an  arc  to  cut  the  interior  fide  in  E;  make  CF= 
ED,  and  draw  through  F  and  B  the  fecond  line  of  defence  FB,  at 
E  aUd  F,  on  the  lines  of  defence  A  E  and  F B,  eredf  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  EL  and  FI,  which,  meeting  the  lines  of  defence  alternately, 
determine  the  faces  of  the  counterguards  or  detached  baftions  of 
Scheiter.  Produce  the  lines  of  defence  towards  the  capitals,  and 
take  the  parts  EH  and  FP,  each  of  fixteen  toifes,  and,  bifedling 
thefe  lines,  draw  the  higher  flanks  parallel  to  the  lower,  and  make 
the  fame  conftrutdion  on  the  other  fides;  take  the  diftance  PQ_, 
and  with  one  leg  of  the  compafs  in  P,  deferibe  an  arc  to  interfedt 
the  capital  in  the  point  IS! ;  draw  N  Q_and  N  P,  and  the  counter¬ 
guard  will  be  finifhed.  About  the  counterguard  make  a  large  ditch, 
of  eighteen  toifes,  which  will  give  the  redan  RSI',  and  as  the 
fcarp  of  this  ditch  forms  a  faliant  angle  towards  the  middle  of  the 
curtin,  Scheiter,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  conftrudted 
there  a  fmall  baftion  in  the  following  manner  :  from  the  point  3, 
wherethe  lines  of  defence  interfedl  one  another  he  let  fall  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  34  on  the  interior  fide ;  and  from  the  point  4  on  each  fide, 
he  took  the  diftances  45  arid  46,  each  equal  to  43 ;  and  then  drew 
the  faces  53  and  36  of  this  baftion.  The  flanks  are  drawn  parallel 
to  the  perpendicular  43,  and  produced  till  they  meet  a  parallel  to 
PF  and  EH.  The  ditch  of  the  counterguards  is  formed  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  faces  of  twenty  toifes,  as  ZA  to  X,  and  drawing  aline 
from  X  to  the  angle  of  the  fhoulder  L,  &c. 

On  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  ditch,  Scheiter  deferihes  a  kind 
of  redoubt  K,  the  capital  of  which  is  fixteen  toifes;  the  counter¬ 
guards  are  encompaffed  with  fauffebrayes,  as  well  as  the  whole  in¬ 
terior  inclofure,  except  the  faces  of  the  fmall  baftion  in  the  middle 
of  the  curtins  :  he  alfo  adds  a  covert -way  to  that  of  the  place,  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  firft.  This  fyftem  of  Scheiter  differs  cf- 
fentially  from  that  which  M.  Vauban  executed  in  the  fortification  of 
New  Brifach ;  and  yet  fome  have  groundlefsly  charged  Vauban  with 
having  borrowed  his  from  this  of  Scheiter. 


XI.  Fortification,  according  to  M.  Belidor’s  First 
*  Method. 

Let  AB,  Plate  94,  fig.  29,  be  the  exterior  fide  of  an  o&agon,  ai 
equal  to  two  hundred  toifes;  the  perpendicular  C D,  fifty;  tl 
faces  A  E,  BF,  feventy;  and  the  flanks  are  founck^ccording  to  h 
Vauban’s  method. 

The  line  joining  the  extremities  a  and  h  of  the  flanks  of  the  fan 
baftion,  ferves  as  an  exterior  fide  for  tracing  the  front  of  apolygo 
whole  perpendicular  c  d is  thirteen  toifes,  the  faces  twenty-two  •  t] 
parts  df  of  the  lines  of  defence,  which  terminate  the  flanks’  a 
fourteen;  and  the  dry  ditch  before  this  front  is  ten  toifes  at  tl 
points «,  £,and  the  counterfcarp  terminates  at  the  oppofite  Ihouldei 

The  rams- horns  g,  are  deferibed  from  a  point,  in  the  middle 
the  faces  of  the  interior  front  as  centers,  with  a  radius  of  twent 
five  tones. 

The  retrenchments  H,  are  drawn  from  a  point  h  in  the  face 
fifteen  toiles  from  the  Ihoulders  to  the  points,  b,  a,  and  are  twent 
five  toifes  long:  the  orillons  k  1,  eight,  and  the  flanks  nm  are  eig 
toifes  reured  near  the  orillont  which  arc  the  chords  of  an  arc  fro 
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the  oppofite  Ihoulders ;  the  ditch  before  thefe  retrenchments  is  eight 
toifes  near  the  parapet  of  the  baftions,  and  it’s  counterfcarp  directed 
to  the  Ihoulders. 

The  faliant  angle  of  the  redoubt  B  touches  the  interfe&ions  of 
the  curtins  produced,  and  the  faces  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the 
inner  front  within  three  toifes  of  the  Ihoulders;  it’s  ditch  is  three 
toifes  :  thefe  redoubts  are  a  ftone  wall  of  three  or  four  feet  thick, 
with  loop-holes  in  the  faces. 

M.  Belidor  has  made  no  outworks  to  this  fyftem,  but  M.  Muller 
has  added  ravelins  and  a  covert-way,  made  in  the  ufual  manner  ; 
the  great  ditch  is  twenty  toifes  before  the  faliant  angles  of  the  baf, 
tion,  and  it’s  counterfcarp  is  directed  to  the  Ihoulders ;  and  the  facei 
of  the  ravelins  to  the  outline  of  the  retrenchments  H. 

M.  Belidor’s  Second  Method. 

AB,  Plate  94,  fig.  30,  is  the  exterior  fide  of  an  o&agon  of  two 
hundred  toifes ;  the  perpendicular  CD,  fifty-five,  and  the  faces  A  K, 
BF,  feventy,  as  in  the  former;  and  the  flanks  are  likewife  found 
according  to  M.  Vauban’s  method. 

The  line  a  b,  which  paffes  through  the  extremities  of  the  flanks* 
ferves  as  an  exterior  fide  to  the  inward  polygon,  whofe  perpendi¬ 
cular  c  d  is  five  toifes,  the  faces  twenty-four,  and  the  flanks  are 
chords  of  arcs  deferibed  from  the  oppofite  fhoulders  of  the  detached 
baftions  as  centers. 

This  inward  polygon  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  ftrong  wall,  behind  the 
curtin  of  which,  and  about  eighteen  feet  diftance  from  it,  is  a  pa¬ 
rapet  or  cpaulement  of  earth  three  toifes  thick ;  and  within  the  baf¬ 
tions  are  cavaliers,  whofe  fronts  are  circular  arcs  deferibed  with  a 
radius  of  about  twenty-three  or  twenty -four  toifes;  the  flanks  are 
feven  toifes  long,  and  gorges  thirty-two. 

The  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch  before  this  polygon  is  feven  toifes 
at  the  faliant  angles  a,  b,  and  parallel  to  the  curtin. 

The  rams-horns  or  tenailles  touch  the  lines  of  defence  within 
three  toifes  of  the  Ihoulders,  and  are  deferibed  fo  as  to  meet  the 
other  lines  of  defence  in  the  fame  point  as  the  counterfcarp  of  the 
inner  ditch. 

The  outline  of  the  curtin  between  the  ram’s-horns  is  nine  toifes 
from  the  ditch. 

The  exterior  fide  h  k  of  the  retrenchments  within  the  detached, 
baftions,  meets  the  faces  within  twenty  toifes  from  the  Ihoulders ; 
the  perpendicular  m  n,  is  feventeen,  the  faces  h  1,  twenty ;  the  chord 
on  which  the  orillon  is  deferibed  is  five  toifes,  as  likewife  the  re¬ 
tired  part  of  the  flank;  the  flanks  and  orillons  are  made  according 
to  M.  Vauban’s  method. 

The  circular  curtin  and  the  round  part  of  the  ditch  behind  it, 
are  deferibed  with  a  center,  twenty-five  toifes  diftant  from  the 
points  a,  b.  >  ,  • 

The  great  ditch  is  twenty  toifes  before,  the  faliant  angles  of  the 
detached  baftions,  and  isfuppofed  to  be  dry;  for  which  reafon  M. 
Belidor  made  a  caponiere  to  go  from  the  curtin  to  the  ravelin, 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  whofe  parapets  terminate  on  both 
fides  in  a  Hope  or  glacis.  The  capital  of  the  ravelin  QJs  fixty-fix 
toifes,  that  of  the  redoubt  P  thirty ;  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  are 
directed  to  thofe  of  the  retrenchments  within  the  baftions,  and  thofe 
of  the  redoubt  to  the  fhoulders;  the  batteries  in  the  ravelin  are  re¬ 
tired  eight  toifes  behind  the  faces;  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  twelve 
toifes,  and  that  of  the  redoubt  feven. 

The  femi-gorges  of  the  lunettes  R,  are  twenty-five  toifes,  and 
the  faces  perpendicular  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin  and  the  baftion;  the 
ditch  before  them  is  eight  toifes,  and  the  batteries  S  are  retired 
as  much,  and  are  fifteen  toifes  long :  laftly,  the  covert-way  is  fix 
toifes. 

M.  Belidor’i  Third  Method. 

The  figure  in  this  conftru&ion,  is  part  of  an  oftagon,  whofe  fide 

AB,  Plate  94,  fig.  31,  is  two  hundred  toifes,  the  perpendicular 
CD,  forty;  the  faces  AE,  BF,  fifty-five;  the  parts  D  r  of  the 
lines  of  defence,  between  the  perpendicular  and  the  broken  part  of 
the  curtin,  thirty;  and  the  length  of  the  broken  parts  r  n»  twenty- 
five;  the  orillon  is  nine,  and  is  a  part  of  a  flank  found  according  to 

M.  Vauban’s  method;  the  flanks  are  eight  toifes  retired,  and  arc 
arcsoffixty  degrees;  the  outlines  of  the  rams-horns  are  thirteen 
toifes  diftant  from  each  other;  the  paffages  at  their  extremities  are 
three,  the  outmoft  or  loweft  is  deferibed  with  a  radius  of  thirty 
toifes,  and  the  other  is  deferibed  from  the  fame  center. 

Mr.  Muller  has  omitted  the  ca'raliers  placed  in  the  gorges  of  the 
baftions,  as  being  according  to  his  notion  fuperfluous.  The  center 
RofthearcKL,  is  eighteen  toifes  diftant  from  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  counterfcarp  ;  the  chord  K  L  is  forty-four  toifes,  as 
well  as  the  other  face  of  the  lunette;  and  the  radius  RK,  eighty- 
eight;  the  battery  H  is  ten  toifes  retired. 

The  figure  m  is  a  redoubt-made  of  a  ftone-wall  full  of  loop-holes, 
with  a  ditch  of  two  toifes  before  it. 

The  ditch  before  the  lunettes  is  twelve  toifes  at  the  faliant  angles, 
and  it’s  counterfcarp  directed  to  the  extremities  of  the  oppofite 
faces. 

The  capital  of  the  ravelin  W  is  forty-four  toifes,  the  femi-gorges, 
thirty-one;  the  flanks  are  nine  toifes,  and  dire&ed  to  the  fhoulders 
of  the  baftions. 

The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  ten  toifes,  and  the  covert- way  fix. 

The  glacis  T,  before  the  faliant  angles  of  the  baftions,  is  fifteen 
toifes  broad ;  the  femi-gorges  of  the  places  of  arms  X  are  twenty- 
fix  toifes;  and  thofe  of  the  redoubts  or  ftone-wall  within  them, 
twenty,  reckoning  from  the  edge  of  the  glacis  T ;  and  the  faces 
are  drawn  parallel  to  the  oppofite  femi-gorges. 

The  redoubts  S  within  the  lunettes  are  alfo  made  of  a  wall  three 
or  four  feet  thick  full  of  loop-holes,  with  a  ditch  of  three  toifes 
before  them. 
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The  dimenfions  of  the  arrows  and  detatched  redoubts,  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  in  M.  Vaubans  method,  only  the  arrows  have  flanks 
parallel  to  the  pafi'age  of  tentoifes. 

The  feveral  fyftems  of  Pagan,  Vauban,  Cochorn,  Blondel,  and 
Belidor,  may  be  feen  at  one  view  in  Plate  95,  fig.  32. 

XII.  Fortification,  according  to  Mr.  Muller’*  First 

Method. 

Let  AB,  Plate  96,  fig.  33,  be  the  Exterior  fide  of  a  polygon  of 
any  length,  e.  gr.  a  hundred  and  eighty  toifes  ;  make  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  CD  of  any  length,  as  the  fixth,  fifth,  or  fourth  part  of  the 
exterior  fide,  according  to  the  expcnce  or  importance  of  the  place: 
here  it  is  the  fixth  part,  or  thirty  toifes:  fet  off  fifty  toifes  or  more 
for  the  faces  BH,  AE,  or  rather  \  of  the  exterior  fide ;  from  the 
faliant  angle  A  defcribe  an  arc  with  the  radius  A I  of  twenty  toifes, 
that  is,  two  or  three  toifes  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  ditch ;  draw 
from  the  oppofite  (boulder  H  a  tangent  H  I  to  that  arc,  and  from 
the  angle  A  the  indefinite  line  A  b  parallel  to  that  tangent ;  then,  if 
from  the  angle  A  as  center  an  arc  a  b  be  deferibed  with  any  radius, 
the  flank  G  H  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  chord  a  b :  one  of  the  flanks 
being  thus  found,  the  others  will  be  found  by  taking  the  difiance 
DG,  between  the  perpendicular  and  the  angle  of  the  flank,  and 
carrying  it  from  the  extremities  ofall  the  perpendiculars  on  the  lines 
of  defence,  as  from  D  to  F ;  this  being  done,  the  counterfcarp  of 
the  ditch  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  line  HI,  or  to  Ab;  and  having 
the  point  or  re-entering  angle  O,  it’s  difiance  from  the  extremity  of 
the- perpendicular,  being  carried  allround,  will  give  the  re-entering 
angles  before  the  other  tWnts. 

The  tenailles  h  k,  which  M.  Belidor  has  invented,  and  called  them 
rams-horns,  are  deferibed,  by  lotting  off  three  toifes  from  the  flioul- 
der  Q_of  the  bafiion  to  the  point  h,  and  drawing  h  f  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  defence;  then  it’s  interfeefion  f,  with  the  other  line 
of  defence  produced,  will  be  the  center  of  the  arc  h  k. 

In  order  to  conftrud  the  ravelin,  fet  off  twelve  or  fifteen  toifes 
from  the  (houlder  E  to  the  point  r,  in  the  face  of  the  bafiion,  and 
from  the  angle  G  of  the  flank  as  center,  defcribe  an  arc  through  the 
point  r,  meeting  the  perpendicular  C  D  produced  at  L;  from  this 
point  L  draw  the  faces,  fo  as  when  produced  to  fall  on  the  faces  of 
the  balfions  within  three  toifes  of  the  fhoulders ;  the  ditch  of  the  ra¬ 
velin  is  twelve  toifes. 

For  the  retired  flanks,  find  the  flank  QR  as  before,  on  which  fet 
off  five  or  fix  toifes  for  the  fhoulder  or  orillons;  and  from  a  point 
g  in  the  oppofite  face  of  the  bafiion  at  five  toifes  from  the  faliant 
angle  B,  draw  the  broken  part  of  the  flank ;  then  draw  the  retired 
flank  parallel  to  the  line  QJR,  at  five  toifes  difiant  from  it :  the  oril- 
lon.  may  be  made  round  in  the  manner  ofM.  Vauban’s,  if  it  be 
thought  proper. 

Mr.  Muller’*  Second  Method,  with  detached Bafiions. 

Let  the  interior  fide  A  B,  Plate  96,  fig.  34,  of  an  odagon  be  a 
hundred  and  thirty  toifes ;  take  Ab  Bn,  equal  to  twelve  toifes  for 
the  femi-gorges  of  the  fmall  baftions,  and  as  much  for  their  capitals 
Ac,  Br;  from  the  points  c,  r,  draw  the  lines  cn,  rb,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  gorges,  and  make  the  flanks  bd,  nm,  perpendicular 
to  the  lines  of  defence;  the  ditch  is  fix  toifes  at  the  faliant  angles 
c,  r,  and  it’s  counterfcarp  drawn  to  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  of 
the  detached  baftions.  The  capitals  cC,  rD,  of  the  detached  baf- 
tions  are  fifty-five  toifes,  and  the  lines  of  defence  are  draw  n  to  the 
extremities  b  and  n  of  the  interior  flanks;  the  faces  are  fixty;  the 
radius  of  the  arc,  which  ferves  to  determine  the  pofition  of  the 
flanks,  eighteen  ;  and  the  ditch  fixteen  at  the  faliant  angle. 

The  ravelin  is  conftrudted  by  deferibing  an  arc  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  flank,  as  center,  through  a  point  in  the  oppofite  face  of 
the  bafiion,  within  twenty  toifes  of  the  fhoulder,  which  arc  inter- 
fedts  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  at  the  faliant  angle ;  the  faces  termi¬ 
nate  within  five  toifes  of  the  fhoulders,  the  femi-gorge  of  the  re¬ 
doubt  R  is  fifteen,  it’s  faces  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and 
it’s  parapet  two  toifes  ;  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin  twelve,  and  that  of 
the  redoubt  fix. 

The  femi-gorges  of  the  places  of  arms  are  twenty  toifes,  thofe  of 
the  (tone  redoubts  p  within  them  twelve ;  the  faces  of  the  places  of 
arms  are  twenty-five ;  and  thofe  of  the  redoubts  parallel  to  them, 
with  a  dry  ditch  of  three  toifes  before  them  ;  the  covert  way  is  fix, 
and  the  glacis  twenty. 

The  faces  of  the  tenailles  are  fixteen  toifes,  the  paflage  between 
them  and  the  flanks  of  the  baftions  three  ;  their  flanks  are  parallel 
to  the  others,  the  curtin  is  drawn  through  the  points  where  they 
meet  the  lines  of  defence,  and  the  infide  of  the  tenailles  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  lines  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  of  the 
detached  baftions. 

Mr.  Muller’*ThirdMethod,  with  detached  Orillm  Bafiions. 

Let  the  exterior  fide  AB,  Plate  96,  fig.  35,  of  an  odtagon  be 
two  hundred  toifes,  the  perpendicular  CD  forty,  that  is,  a  fifth 
partofthe  exterior  fide,  the  faces  AE,  B  F,  fifty-five;  the  radius 
of  the  arc  which  ferves  to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  flanks, 
twenty-two;  the  ditch  fixteen  at  the  faliant  angles;  the  orillon 
five ;  the  flank  is  retired  five  toifes :  and  the  line  k  d,  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  flanks,  is  drawrn  from  a  point  d,  in  the  face  at  five  toifes 
from  the  faliant  angle;  the  fhoulders  of  the  tenailles  are  twenty 
toifes  from  thofe  of  the  baftions;  the  flank  parallel  to  the  others, 
and  the  curtin  is  dravfn  thiough  the  points  of  interfedtion  of  the 
flanks  and  lines  of  defence. 

Take  on  the  lines  El,  Fh,  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the 
faces  parallel  to  the  flanks,  and  which  terminate  the  infide  of  the 
tenailles,  the  parts  1  n,  h  m,  each  of  fix  toifes,  for  the  breadth  of 
the  ditch ;  and  upon  the  exterior  fide  r  n,  conftrud!  a  front  of  a  po¬ 
lygon,  by  making  the  perpendicular  twelve,  and  the  faces  twenty 
toifes.  The  redoubts  V’  are  made  of  a  wall  three  feet  thick  only 
with  loop-holes ;  their  faliant  angle  is  determined  by  the  eounter- 


fcarps  of  the  inner  ditch  produced;  and  the  faces  terminate  within 
three  toifes  of  the  fhoulders  ;  the  ditch  about  thefe  redoubts  is  four 
toifes. 

The  ravelins  and  covert- way  ate  conftrudted  in  the  fame  manner1 
as  thofe  in  the  former  method. 

Mr.  Muller  has  made  remarks  on  thefe  feveral  conftruftions,  de¬ 
fined  to  fhew  in  what  refpedls  they  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  M. 
Vauban  already  recited.  \ 

Profile  of  a  Fortification. 

This  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  vertical  fedtion  of  a  work,  fervingto 
fhew1  thofe  dimenfions  which  cannot  be  reprefented  in  plans,  and 
are  neceflary  in  the  building  of  a  fortification.  This  profile  is  con- 
ftrudled  in  the  following  manner:  provide  a  fcale  of  equal  parts, 
adapted  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  work,  e.  gr.  let  a  b ,  Plate 
97,  fig-  37,  be  a  fcale  of  twenty  toifes;  and  let  AB  reprefent  the 
level  of  the  ground  plane,  fo  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fortification  which 
are  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  or  below  it,  may  be  above  or 
below'  this  line  in  the  profilet  From  the  point  A,  in  the  line  AB, 
take  ACr=:4  toifes  three  feet,  for  the  interior  talus  or  Hope  of  the 
rampart:  atC  eredt  a  perpendicular  CD  of  three  toifes  eighteen  feet 
for  the  height  of  the  rampart;  through  the  point  D  draw  an  indefi¬ 
nite  lineDN  parallel  to  AB,  in  which  take  DE=5  toifes  for  the 
breadth  of  the  terre-plein  of  the  rampart :  at  the  point  E  eredt  the 
perpendicular  EF=2  feet  for  the  height  of  the  banquette,  and 
draw  FH  parallel  to  DN,  making  FG  andGH,  each  equal  to  three 
feet.  Draw  the  line  EG,  which  will  reprefent  the  talus  of  the 
banquette,  andGH  will  be  the  upper  part  of  it:  on  the  point  H 
eredi  the  perpendicular  H  I  =  4-l  feet  for  the  height  of  the  parapet 
above  the  banquette.  From  I  draw  the  indefinite  line  I K  parallel 
to  DN,  in  which  take  IL=:ii  foot,  and  draw  HL,  W'hich  wfill 
be  the  interior  fide  of  the  parapet:  take  LK  =  3  toifes  for  the 
thicknefs  of  the  parapet,  and  from  the  point  K  let  fall  the  indefinite 
line  KP, perpendicular  to  the  line  AB,  and  produce  it  below  AB: 
in  this  line  take  KM— feet,  and  draw  the  line  LM  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  parapet,  which  is  a  talus,  that  the  foldier  on  the 
banquette  may  be  able  to  difeover  the  covert-way  and  the  glacis. 
On  the  perint  N,  where  DN  interfedls  KP,  as  a  center  with  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  one  foot,  defcribe  a  fmall  femicircle,  which  reprefents  the 
cordon;  take  NP=:6  toifes,  and  from  the  point  Pdraw  an  indefi¬ 
nite  line  P  n  parallel  to  AB,  w'hich  will  reprefent  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  the  depth  of  w’hich  is  fuppofed  t©  be  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  rampart.  Take  N  0=5  feet  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  revete- 
nient  of  the  cordon,  and  from  the  point  O  draw  the  indefinite  line 
O  (^parallel  to  NP;  this  will  be  the  interior  fide  of  the  revetement 
of  the  point  P,  where  the  line  P  n  meets  the  line  N  P;  take  PR 
=  7  feet,  or  about  the  fifth  part  of  it’s  height  NP,  for  the  talus  of 
the  revetement,  and  draw  the  line  N R,  which  reprefents  the  fcarp  or 
exterior  fide  of  the  revetement:  take  RS=:i  foot  for  the  jutting  of 
the  foundation,  and  draw  ST  perpendicular  to  P  n,  making  it  equal 
to  two  or  three  toifes  for  the  depth  of  the  foundation  ;  draw  T 
parallel  to  Pn,  and  let  it  interfedf  OQ^in  Q_;  and  let  Y  &  be 
drawn  parallel  to  N  M,  and  at  the  diftancc  of  three  feet,  for  the 
revetement  of  the  parapet.  In  order  to  reprefent  the  profile  of  the 
counterfort  or  buttrefs,  when  there  is  any,  take  0V=9feet,  and 
draw  VX  parallel  to  OQ_;  VX,  Q_0,  will  reprefent  this  profile, 
by  means  of  which  the  revetement  OR  is  ftrertgthened.  That  the 
terre-plein  of  the  rampart  may  have  a  proper  declivity,  for  carrying 
away  the  water  which  falls  upon  it,  let  D  W  be  equal  to  i-|  foot; 
and  draw  WE,  which  will  reprefent  the  upper  part  of  the  rampart* 
and  the  line  AW  reprefents  the  flope  of  it’s  interior  fide.  Suppofe 
the  breadth  of  the  ditch  to  be  twenty  toifes,  and  lay  this  dowm  from 
P  to  n ;  and  on  the  point  n  eredi:  the  perpendicular  n  m,  terminated 
by  the  line  A  B  at  m,  W’hich  will  be  the  limit  of  the  counterfcarp. 
At  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  this  line,  and  parallel  to  it,  draw 
zy,  which  will  give  the  thicknefs  of  the  revetement  of  the  counter¬ 
fcarp;  nu  =  3  feet  will  be  the  talus  of  this  revetement,  and  the  line 
u  m  the  exterior  fide  of  it.  The  foundation  may  be  made  to  termi  • 
nate  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  inches  from  the  point  u.  Let  m  c 
—  5  toifes  be  the  breadth  of  the  covert-way,  and  at  the  point  c  ere# 
a  perpendicular  cd  =  2  feet  for  the  height  of  the  banquette.  Draw 
d  f  parallel  to  A  B,  and  equal  to  one  toife,  in  which  take  d  e  and  e  f, 
each  equal  to  three  feet. 

Draw  the  line  c  e  for  the  talus  of  the  banquette,  and  e  f  will  be 
the  upper  part  of  it :  from  the  point  f  credt  a  perpendicular  f  1=4.1. 
feet,  for  the  height  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert- way  above  the  ban¬ 
quette.  Produce  f  1  till  it  cuts  AB  in  r;  take  rg=2o  toifes  for 
the  breadth  of  the  glacis,  and  draw  lg,  which  will  reprefent  the 
glacis,  or  the  declivity  of  the  rampart  of  the  covert-way:  in  this 
line  take  1  h  =  1  foot,  and  draw  h  f,  w’hich  will  be  the  interior  fide 
of  the  parapet  of  the  covert-way ;  after  which  let  there  be  a  palifade 
conftrudled  on  the  banquette,  and  the  profile  is  finilhed. 

Definitions  of  Terms. 

Bastion.  This  is  a  kind  of  bulwark,  made  of  earth,  See.  and 
deferibed  at  large  under  it’s  proper  article,  vol;  i.p.  314,  with  the 
explanatory  references  in  Plates  91  and  92. 

Battery,  Isa  place  in  fortification,  whereon  artillery  is  planted, 
in  order  to  play  upon  the  energy.  It  is  fully  deferibed  under  the 
article  Battery,  in  vol.  i.  p.  317,  and  reprefented  in  Plate  92* 
fig.  22,  N°2. 

Blind.  This  term,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  a  fort  of  defence 
commonly  made  of  ofiers,  or  of  branches  interwoven  and  laid  acrofs 
between  two  rows  of  flakes,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or 
five  feetafunder,  ufed  particularly  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  w’hen 
they  are  extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis ;  ferving  to  fhelter  the 
workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  overlooked  by  the  enemy. 

Chandelier.  A  wooden  frame,  on  which  fafeines  or  faggots 

are 
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arc  la.d  for  covering  the  workmen.  See  it  further  deferibed  in  vol.  i. 
p.  485  ;  refer  alfo  to  Plate  93,  jig.  25. 

Cheval  de  Frise.  The  cheval  de  frife  is  a  piece  of  timber 
traverfed  with  wooden  lpikes  five  or  fix  feet  long,  pointed  with  iron, 
ufed  for  (topping  up  breaches,  or  fecuring  any  avenue  from  the 
enemy’s  cavalry.  A  further  account  of  it  is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  510, 
col.  1,  and  a  reprefentation  of  it’s  confirudlion  in  Plate  91,  jig.  15. 

Demi-Lune.  An  outwork,  as  EFGHK  ( Plate  91,  jig.  3,) 
confiding  of  two  faces,  and  two  little  flanks  ;  frequently  built  before 
the  angle  of  a  baltion,  and  fometimes  alfo  before  the  curtin,  though 
now  much  difufed.  The  gorge  terminates  in  a  crefcent  or  half¬ 
moon,  whence  the  denomination  demi  lune. 

Hitch,  called  fojj'e  and  moat,  is  a  trench  dug  round  therampart, 
or  wall  of  a  fort  ijied  place,  between  thefcarp  and  counterfcarp.The 
ditch  fhould  beot  fuch  a  breadth,  as  that  the  tailed  tree  may  not  reach 
over  it,  i.  e.  from  15  to  20  fathoms.  See  Moat,  in  this  fyftem. 

Fascines,  or  Faggots.  Thefe  are  fmall  branches  of  trees,  or 
bavins,  bound  up  in  bundles,  which,  being  mixed  with  earth, 
l'erved  to  fill  up  ditches,  to  fereen  the  men,  make  parapets  of 
trenches,  &c.  See  Plate  91,  fig.  4. 

Some  of  them  are  dipped  in  melted  pitch  or  tar ;  and  being  fet 
on  fire,  ierve  to  burn  the  enemy’s  lodgments,  or  other  works. 

A  pitch  fafeine  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  long.  Thofe 
ufed  for  making  epaulements  or  chandeliers,  to  raife  works  or  to  fill 
up  ditches,  arc  10  feet  long,  and  foot  in  diameter.  They  are 
formed  by  fixing  fix  fmall  pickets  in  the  ground  by  pairs,  fo  as  to 
make  little  croflcs,  and  well  taflened  in  the  middle  with  willow- 
bindings.  On  thefe  treftles  the  branches  are  laid,  which  are  bound 
round  with  writhes  at  the  diflance  of  every  two  feet. 

Fausse-Braye,  is  an  elevation  of earth,  two  or  three  fathoms 
broad,  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart  on  the  outfidc,  defended  by 
a  parapet,  which  parts  it  from  the  berme,  and  the  edge  of  the  ditch : 
it’s  ufe  is  for  the  defence  of  the  ditch. 

Fougade,  or  Foucasse,  is  a  little  mine  in  the  manner  of  a 
well,  fcaree  exceeding  ten  feet  in  width,  and  twelve  in  depth  ;  dug 
under  fome  work  or  poll,  that  is  like  to  be  loll: ;  and  charged  with 
barrels,  or  facks  of  gunpowder,  covered  with  earth:  it  is  fet  on  fire, 
like  other  mines,  with  a faucijje,  i.  e.  a  long  train  of  powder  fewed 
up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about  two  inches  in  diameter;  the 
length  of  the  faucijje  is  to  extend  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  to 
the  place  where  the  engineer  (lands  to  fpring  the  mine.  There  are 
ufuallv  two  faucijfes  to  every  mine,  that  if  one  lhould  fail,  the  other 
may  take  eftedl. 

Gabions.  Thefe  are  large  cylindric  bafkets,  open  at  both 
ends,  made  of  ofier  twigs,  about  three  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter;  having  nine  or  ten  flakes,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  which  exceed  the  bafket-work  about  five  or  fix  inches, 
aiW  are  pointed.  Thefe  ferve  in  lieges  to  carry  on  the  approaches 
under  cover,  when  they  come  pretty  near  the  fortification.  Sec  Plate 

91>  fig'  39-  r  .  „ 

They  are  commonly  ufed  in  batteries,  to  fereen  the  engineers, 

&c.  in  order  to  which  one  is  placed  on  either  fide  each  gun,  only 
leaving  room  for  the  muzzle  to  appear  through. 

There  are  alfo  a  fmaller  fort  of  gabions,  about  one  foot  high,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  from  eight  to  ten  at  bottom,  ufed 
on  parapets,  in  trenches.  See.  to  cover  the  mufquetaer* :  being  placed 
lo  clofe  as  that  a  mufquet  can  but  juft  peep  through. 

They  alfo  ferve  as  a  parapet  on  lines,  lodgments.  See.  where  the 
ground  proves  too  hard  to  dig  into. 

Gabions,  fluffed,  are  five  or Lfix  feet  long,  and  as  much  in  dia¬ 
meter,  filled  with  branches  and  fmall  wood,  and  ferving  to  roll  be¬ 
fore  the  workmen  in  trenches,  and  to  cover  them  in  front  againft 
mulket-ftiot.  See  Mantelet. 

Fo  render  the  gabions  ufelefs,  they  endeavour  to  fet  them  on  fire, 
by  throwing  pitched  faggots  among  them. 

Gallery.  This  is  a  covered  walk  or  paflage,  made  acrofs  the 
ditch  of  a  town  befieged,  with  timbers  faftened  on  the  ground,  and 
planked  over.  See  Plate  97,  jig.  40. 

The  fides  of  the  gallery  are  to  be  mufquet-proof,  and  confift  of 
a  double  row  of  planks,  lined  with  plates  of  iron;  and  the  top  is 
fometimes  covered  with  earth  or  turf,  to  hinder  theeffedl  of  ftones,, 
artificial  fires.  Sec.  of  the  enemy. 

Gallcn'es  are  chiefly  ufed  to  lccurc  and  facilitate  the  miners’  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  face  of  the  baftion,over  the  moat,  which  is  already 
luppofed  filled  up  with  faggots  and  bavins,  and  the  artillery  of  the 
oppolite  flank  dil'mounted.  Sometimes  this  is  Called  a  traverfe. 

Glacis.  This  term  is  particularly  ufed  for  that  of  the  counter¬ 
fcarp,  being  a  Hoping  bank,  which  reaches  from  the  parapet  of  the 
counterfcarp,  or  covert-way,  to  the  level  fide  of  the  field,  at  the 
diflance  of  about  twenty  fathom.  See  Plate  97,  jig.  21,  lit.  a  a  a 
and  c. 

T  he  conftruclion  of  the  covert-way  and  glacis  is  more  diftindlly 
illuftrated  in  Plate  97,  jig.  41.  When  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
all  the  neceflary  out-works  are  conftrudted,  lines  are  drawn  parallel 
to  the  outermoft  counterfcarp  of  the  ditches,  at  fix  toifes  diftant 
from  it;  and  the  (pace  mnmn ,  included  between  that  line  and  the 
counterfcarp,  will  be  the  eo VER'r-way  required.  If  lines  are  drawn 
parallel  to  the  lines  which  terminate  the  covert-way,  and  the  places 
of  aripi  m,  m,  Sec.  at  twenty  toifes  diltant  from  them,  the  fpace 
xixt  xj  between  thele  lines  will  be  the  glacis.  A,  in  this  figure, 
reprefents  the  arrow  ;  B,  the  detached  xejuoubt  ;  v,  v,  the  tra¬ 
verses;  z,.z,  the  sally  -ports.  When  the  ground  is  low,  and 
water  to  be  found,  there  is  often  a  ditch  about  to  or  12  toifes 
made  round  the  glacis;  beyond  which  there  is  a  fecond  covert-way 
of  lour  toifes,  with  traverfes  and  places  of  arms,  and  afecond  Wanr 
from  15  to  ib  toifes  broad. 


Horn-work.  A  fort  of  out-work,  advancing  toward  the  field, 
to  cover  and  defend  a  curtin,  baftion,  or  other  place,  fufpedled 
to  be  weaker  than  the  reft:  as  alfo  to  poffefs  a  height.  Sec.  See 
Plate  92,  fig.  21,  N°  2,  lit.  f. 

ltconfiflsofa  front  and  two  branches;  the  front  is  made  into  twro 
demi-baftions,  and  a  curtin;  it’siidcc,  or  flanks,  are  ufually  pa¬ 
rallel;  though  fometim  t  they  approach  or  contrail  towards  the 
place,  forming  What  they  call  a  queue  d’arohde,  or  /wallow’s  tail. 

When  the  ft.,  iks  are  too  long,  they  fometimes  make  epaulements 
to  flank  them.  T  he  parts  of  the  horn-work  next  the  country  are  to 
be  defended  by  a  parapet. 

For  the  conltrudlion  of  horn-works,  produce  the  capital  of  the 
ravelin  beyond  the  faliant  angle  A  ( Plate  98 ,fig.  42,)  to  the  diflance 
AB,  of  about  eighty  toifes;  drawDBEat  right  angles  to  A  B,  in 
which  take  BD,  BE,  each  equal  to  fifty-five  toifes;  and  on  the  out¬ 
ward  fideDE,  trace  the  front  of  a  polygon  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  the  body  of  the  place,  making  the  perpendicular  B  F  eighteen 
toifes,  and  the  faces  thirty.  The  branches  Da,  E b,  of  the  horn - 
work;  when  produced,  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  within 
five  toifes  of  the  fhoulders.'  .The  ditch  of  the  horn-work  is  twelve 
toifes,  and  it’s  conterfearp  parallel  to  the  branches,  and  in  the  front 
terminates  at  the  fhoulders.  The  capital  of  the  ravelin  before  the 
front  of  the  horn-work  is  thirty-five  toifes,  and  the  faces  terminate 
on  the  (houldcrs,  or  rather  two  or  three  toifes  beyond  them ;  and  the 
ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  eight  toifes.  There  are  fometimes  made 
retrenchments  within  the  horn-work,  fuch  as  S,  S;  which  are  con- 
ftrudled  by  creding  perpendiculars  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins,  within 
twenty-five  toifes  of  their  extremities.  This  retrenchment,  like  all 
others,  has  a  parapet  turfed  only  with  a  berm  of  eight  feet  before  it, 
and  likewife  a  ditch  from  three  to  five  toifes  broad.  When  a  horn- 
work  is  made  before  the  baftion;  the  diflance  of  the  front  from  the 
faliant  angle  of  the  baftion  is  a  hundred  toifes  ;  and  the  branches 
terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  five  toifes 
from  their  extremities  ;■  the  reft  of  the  confifrudion  is  as  before. 

Two hojn-ivorks joined  together  make  a  crown-work,  which  is 
conftruded  by  deferibing  frorrothe  faliant  angle  A  (jig.  43,)  of  the 
ravelin,  as  a  center,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  w  ith  a  radius  of  about  120 
toifes,  cutting  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  produced  at  C;  from  the 
point  C  fet  off  the  chords  CB,  CF,  each  equal  to  a  hundred  and 
ten  toifes,  and  on  each  of  thefe  conftrud  the  front  of  a  polygon  of 
the  fame  dimenfions,  as  in  the  horn-work,  that  is,  the  perpendicular 
(hould  be  eighteen  toifes,  the  faces  thirty,  "and  the  branches  termi¬ 
nate  on  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  within  twenty-five  toifes  of  th« 
fhoulders.  The  ditch  is. twelve  toifes;  the  capital  of  the  ravelia 
thirty-five,  and  it’s  ditch  eight.  When  the  crown-work  is  made 
before  the  baftion,  the  arc  is  deferibed  from  the  faliant  angle  of  the 
baftion  with  a  radius  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  toifes,  and  the  branches 
terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins,  within  twenty-five 
toifes  of  their  extremities,  Sec.  as  before. 

Line,  in  Fortification. 

A  line  is  fometimes  taken  for  a  ditch,  bordered  with  it’t  parapet  ; 
and  fometimes  for  a  row  of  gabions,  or  facks  of  earth,  extended 
lengthwife  on  the  ground,  to  ferve  as  a  (belter  againft  the  enemies 
fire.  .  , 

Lines  are  generally  made  to  fhut  up  an  avenue  or  entrance  to  fome 
place ;  the  tides  of  that  entrance  being  covered  by  rivers,  woods, 
mountains,  morafles,  or  other  obftrudions,  not  eafy  to  be  pafled 
over  by  an  army.  When  they  are  conftruded  in  an  open  country, 
they  are  carried  round  the  place  to  be  defended,  and  refemble  the 
lines  furrounding  a  camp,  called  lines  of  circumvallation.  Lines  are 
likewife  thrown  up  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  an  army;  but  the  term 
is  mod  commonly  applied  to  the  line  wluch  covers  a  pafs  that  can 
only  be  attacked  in  front.  For  conftruding  fuch  a  line,  in  the  place, 
molt  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  let  a  rope  he  run  quite  actofs.the 
way  along  the  intended  place  of  the  line,  pegging  it  to  the  ground 
at  the  diflance  of  every  tour  or  five  yards;  and  at  the  diflance  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  the  line,  towards  the  enemy,  let  fuch 
another  line  or  row  of  flakes  be  carried  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the 
firft  rope.  When  the  labourers  are  properly  ranged  wdthin  thele 
limits,  let  them  dig  up  the  earth  in  this  breadth,  and  throw  it  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  firft  rope,  until  a  bank  of  about  five  or  fix  feet 
thick,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  high, be  raifed,  Hoping  the  fides  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  declivity  neceflary  lor  the  earth's  rolling  naturally  down  , 
the  bank;  and  let  the  digging  be  continued  till  the  ditch  is  about, 
five  or  fix  teet  deep,  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  being  about  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  flaked  out  at  top  ;  the  bank  may  be  rendered 
more  firm  by  being  trod  or  rammed  down.  Let  the  inner  fide  oT 
the  bank  be  pared  with  the  l'pade  into  fuch  a  Hope,  as  a  man  (land¬ 
ing  upright  may  ealily  touch,  with  his  arm  extended  ftrait  before 
him ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  bank,  let  a  foot-bank  or  ftep  be  raifed, 
of  fuch  a  height,  as  a  man  (landing  on  it  may  eafily  fire  his  mufket* 
over  the  bank,  or  let  it  be  about  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  bank  or  breaft-work.  A  gentle  (lope  may  alfo  be  made 
to  the  foot-bank,  that  the  troops  may  more  ealily  afeerjd  it ;  and  let' 
the  crowrn  or  top  ot  the  breaft-work  be  doped  fo,  that  a  mufket  laid 
flat  on  it  may  llrike  the  ground  with  it’s  ‘(not,  about  five  or  fix  feet 
beyond  the  ditch.  The  bank  or  breaft-work  will,  id  this  cafe,  fe- 
cure  the  troops  behind  the  line  from  the  enemy’s  fire ;  and -when 
they  (land  on  the  foot-bank,  they,  are  more  than  two  thirds  covered, 
and,  confequently,  the  troops  within  may  make  three  of  their  (hots 
tell  for  one  ol  the  enemy’s ;  and  by  going  ojfi the  foot  -bank,  they  may 
be  quite  covered,  while  they  load  again  ;  fo  that  with  this  advan¬ 
tage,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  forced  from  the  lines,  un- 
lels  the  enemy  are  greatly  fuperior  in  number  and  cannon. 

T  he  following  table  (hews  the'  dimenfions  of  lines  commonly 
conftru&ed,  and  the  rate  of  expence  attending  the  conftrudion  of 
them. 
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The  day’s  work. here  is  for  one  yard  in  length;  and  in  the  firft, 
a  hundred  men  will  complete  a  hundred  vards  inlength  of  this  kind 
of  lines  in  one  day  ;  two  hundred  men  in  half  a  day,  &e.  The 
lines  above  deferibed  are  called  temporary  lines,  and  chiefly  ferve  a 
prefent  emergency.  When  lines  are  thrown  up  at  leifure;  and  de- 
ligned  for  longer  duration,  then  the  ditch  is  ufually  eighteen  feet 
broad  at  top,  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  the  lides  of  the  ditch  are 
floped,  fo  as  to  leave  only  fix  feet  breadth  at  bottom  ;  the  breaft- 
work,  or  parapet,  is  about  feven  feet  thick  on  the  top  or  crown, 
and  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  heights,  depths,  and  breadths, 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  line  well  defigned  and  finifhed,  are  exhibited 
in  Plate  98,*  fig.  44,  in  which  IL  reprefents  the  ground  line ,  or 
furfaceof the  place;  AB  tlje  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  top;  C  D  it’s 
breadth  at  the  bottom ;  FAC  the  flope  or  fcarp  of  the  parapet  and 
ditch:  DBKthe  counterfcarp;  EF  the  top  or  crown  of  the  para¬ 
pet  or  breaft-work ;  EG  the  inner  Hope  of  the  parapet;  FIG  the 
top  of  the  foot-bank  ;  H  I  the  flope  of  the  foot-bank:  and  BKL  a 
final  1  Hoping  bank,  called  the  glacis.  This  fetfion  or  profile  may 
be  drawn,  by  laying  off  in  the  ground-/zW,  from  any  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  the  diflances  1  a— 6  feet,  ab=4,  bc=zi\,  cd=y,  dA 
=4-1,  A  fz=z6,  fg=z6,  ^-B  — 6,  and  BL  —  5  feet.  Through 
a,  I),  c,  d,  e,f,g,  B,  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  IL.  Make  a  H 
~2\  feet  —  bG,  rE“7feet,  d  F— 6,  /C  =  8  feet  —  ^  D. 
Draw  1  H,  FIG,  GE,  EF,  FAC,  CD,  and  D  B,  which  con¬ 
tinue,  till  it  meets  the  line  f"L,  and  the  profile  is  conftrudted. 

When  lines  are  made  to  cover  a  camp,  or  a  large  trad!  of  land, 
where  a  conliderable  body  of  troops  is  polled,  the  work  is  not  made 
in  one  ftrait,  or  uniformly  bending  line;  but  at  certain  diflances,  the 
lines  project  in  faliant  angles,  called  redents,  redans,  or  flankers, 
towards  the  enemy.  The  diftance  between  thefe  angles  is  ufually 
between  the  limits  of  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fixty  yards; 
the  ordinary  flight  of  a  muiket-ball,  point-blank,  being  generally 
within  thofe  limits,  although  mufkets,  a  little  elevated,  will  do 
cffedtual  fervice  at  the  diltance  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  yards.  In 
Plate  98,  fig.  45,  are  fhewn  the  forms  of  the  ufual  lines,  where  the 
figures  CAB,  cab,  and  the  redents  or  flankers;  AC,AB,  ac,  ab , 
the  faces;  CB,  cb,  the  gorges;  AD,  ad,  the  capitals;  P>b,  the 
curtin;  and  the  angles  CAB,  caby  the  faliant  or  flanked  angles. 
The  difiance  of  the  faliant  angles  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards  at  a  mean  ;  the  length  of  the  capital  is  ufually  between  forty 
and  fifty  yards,  and  the  length  of  the  gorges  is  alfo  about  fixty  or 
feventy  yards. 

To  make  a  plan  of  lines  with  redents:  draw  the  line  EEEE, 
&c.  ( Plate  98,  fig.  4.6,)  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
bend  or  angle,  it  may  be  either  at  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  &c.  the 
length  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  one  another;  fo 
that  there  may  be  a  redent  where  there  is  an  angle.  In  this  line  lay 
off  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  E  to  E,  E  to  E, 
&c.  reckoning  from  the  bends  towards  each  end,  whether  it  happens 
that  the  line  will  or  will  not  be  exactly  meafured  by  a  repetition  of 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  yards.  At  each  point,  E,  draw  the  capi¬ 
tal  E  F  in  a  perpendicular  polition  to  the  direction  of  tjie  line  in  that 
point,  and  make  the  capitals  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  long.  On 
each  fide  of  E,  take  the  half  gorges  E.G,  EG,  each  of  about  thirty 
or  thirty-five  yards,  and  draw  the  faces  F G,  FG;  and  thus  the 
outline  or  mafter-line  of  the  curtins  and  redents  is  formed.  Parallel 
to  each  curtin  and  face  draw  lines,  within,  at  the  diftances  from 
the  mafter-line  of  feven  feet,  eight  feet,  twelve  feet,  and  eighteen 
feet;  then  the  breadth  of  feven  feet  reprcfentstheplan  of  the  parapet, 
that  of  one  foot  it’s  inner  flope,  that  of  four  feet  the  top  of  the  foot- 
bank,  and  that  of  fix  feet  the  foot-bank  flope.  On  the  outlide  of 
the  mafter-line,  draw  lines  at  the  diltance  of  io|,  x6|,  and  22\  feet, 
parallel  to  each  curtin  and  face;  and  thefe  will  reprefent  the  plans 
of  the  fcarp,  ditch,  and  counterfcarp;  obferving  that  the  faliant 
angles  of  the  counterfcarp  are  rounded  before  the  angles  of  the  re¬ 
dents.  A  plan  of  this  kind  formed  from  a  finall  fcale,  as  of  twenty 
yards  to  an  inch,  is  ufually  reprefented  by  four  parallel  lines;  one 
without  the  mafter-line  reprefenting  the  counterfcarp  or  out-line  of 
the  ditch,  and  two  within,  reprefenting  the  breadths  of  the  parapet 
and  foot-bank.  In  fome  cafes  a  fhort  line  is  haftily  formed  by  a 
number  of  che vaux  de  f rife  chained  together;  and  in  countries 
abounding  with  wood,  a  line  may  be  formed  by  laying,  in  a  polition 
pointing  to  the  enemy,  the  ftems  of  trees  and  their  larger  branches, 
piled  on  one  another  to  a  fufticient  height,  and  the  interftices  filled 
with  earth :  fuch  a  work  is  called  an  abbatis. 

Lunette.  An  invelopcd  counterguard,  or  elevation  of  earth, 
made  beyond  the  fecund  ditch,  oppolite  to  the-places  of  arms ;  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  ravelins  only  in  their  lituation. 

Lunettes  arc  ufually  .made  in  ditches  full  of  water,  and  ferve  to  the 
fame  purpofe  as  fauifebrayes,  to  difpute  the  paflage  of  the  ditch. 

Lunettes  are  placed  on  both  lides  of  the  ravelin,  as,  B,  B,  ( Plate 
98,  fig.  47,)  to  increafe  the  lfrength  of  a  place :  they  are  conftruded 
by  bileding  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  with  the  perpendicular  L  N,  on 
Which  are  fet  off  30  toil'cs  from- the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  for 
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one  of  it’s  faces  ;  the  other  face  PN  is  found  by  making  the  fcmL 
gorge  I  P  of  25  toifes;  the  ditch  before  the  lunettes  is  12  toifes,  the 
parapet  3,  and  the  rampart  8.  There  is  fometimes  another  work 
made  to  cover  the  faliant  angles  of  the  ravelin,  fuch  as  A,  called 
Bonnet,  whofe  faces  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and  when 
produced  bifed  thofe  of  the  lunettes;  the  ditch  before  it  being  10 
toifes.  There  are  likewife  fome  lunettes,  whofe  faces  are  drawn 
perpendicular  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  within  a  third  part  from  the 
faliant  angle,  and  their  femigorges  are  only  20  toifes.  Mr.  Muller 
recommends  the  face  PN  to  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  baftion, 
which  would  then  defend  it  in  a  dired  manner;  and  if  the  femi¬ 
gorges  of  the  bonnet  A  were  only  7  or  eight  toifes,  it  would  be  lefs 
expend ve,  and  it’s  ditch  and  the  covert-way  before  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  defended  by  the  lunettes. 

Mantelets.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  moveable  parapets,  made  of 
planks  about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  over  one  another,  to  the 
height  ofalmoft  fix  feet,  generally  cafed  with  tin,  fet  upon  little 
wheels,  and  guided  by  a  long  pole;  fo  that  in  a  flege  they  may  be 
driven  before  the  pioneers,  and  ferve  as  blinds,  to  flicker  them  from 
the  enemy’s  fmall  fhot. 

Thereare  alfo  other  forts  of  mantelets,  covered  on  the  top,  where¬ 
of  the  miners  make  ufe  to  approach  the  walls  of  a  town  or  caftle. 
Sec  Plate  98,  fig.  48. 

The  double  mantelets  form  an  angle,  and  ftand  fquare,  making 
two  fronts,  which  co*er  both  the  front  and  flank  of  the  fappers,  &c° 
when  at  work:  thefe  have  double  planks,  with  earth  rammed  in 
between  them  ;  they  are  five  feet  high,  and  three  in  breadth,  fome¬ 
times  covered  with  plates  of  'iron.  The  ancients  called  them  vinca. 

A  Mine,  Denotes  a  fubterraneous  canal  or  paflage,  dug  under  the 
wal  lor  rampart  of  3 fortification,  intended  to  be  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 

The  firft  profeffed  writer  on  mines  was  the  celebrated  M.  Vauban ; 
he  was  fucceeded  by  M.  de  Valliere,  one  of  thegreateft  mafters  in 
the^art  of  mining;  who,  uniting  theory  with  experiment,  difeo- 
vered,  by  meafuring  feveral  excavations,  that  the  pit  or  hole  made  in 
the  earth,  when  the  mine  is  fprung,  was  not  an  inverted  cone,  ( Plate 
98,  fig.  49,)  nor  afruftum  of  a  cone  (fig.  50,)  as  Vauban  and  others 
had  fuppofed,  but  nearly  a  paraboloid,  (fig.  51,);  and  his  tables 
were  computed  according  to  that  figure.  It  has  been  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  miners,  that  the  diameter  of  the  pit  or  hole  made  by  the 
mine  was  always  twdee  the  line  of  the  leaft  reftftance,  and  that  this 
diameter  fliould  never  exceed  this  proportion.  But  M.  Belidor  un¬ 
dertook  to  remove  this  prejudice  ;  and  however  generally  it  may  ftill 
prevail,  he  feems  to  have  proved  by  many  experiments,  which  have 
lince  been  repeated  by  others,  that  the  diameter  of  the  hole  made  by  1 
mine  may  be  increafed  to  any  length  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  mine. 

Theory  o/Mines.  The  eftimation  of  the  proper  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der  with  which  a  mine  is  to  be  loaded  in  any  kind  of  foil,  or  at  any 
depth  under  ground,  in  order  to  produce  any  propofed  effedl,  is  the 
mod  difficult  part  of  the  whole  art  of  mining.  This  depends  not 
only  on  the  quantity  of  earth  to  be  blown  up,  but  likewife  on  the 
tenacity  of  the  different  foils  in  which  the  mines  are  made.  The 
quantity  of  earth  to  be  raifed  depends  on  the  figure  of  the  excava¬ 
tion  ;  for  if  this  is  known,  the  folid  content  may  be  determined  by 
geometry  ;  and  by  weighing  exactly  a  cubic  foot  of  that  foil,  we 
can  eafily  aifeover  what  weight  is  to  be  raifed;  and  by  knowing 
what  quantity  of  powder  is  required  to  raife  a  certain  weight,  the 
tenacity  of  the  parts  may  alfo  be  had  by  making  a  mine  fo,  as'  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  effect ;  and  fubtra&ing  the  quantity  of  powder,  necef- 
fary  to  raife  the  weight  of  the  folid  from  the  charge  ofthew/w,  the 
remainder  would  be  the  quantity  neceflary  to  overcome  the  tenacity. 
It  is,  however,  difputed,  astve  have  already obferved,  what  the  figure 
of  the  excavation  is :  it  wras  at  firft  imagined  to  be  an  inverted  cone, 
as  ACB,  (fig.  49,)  whofe  vertex  is  in  the  center  of  the  chamber, 
andtheradiusofit’sbafeAD  equal  to  it’s  axis  CD;  but  this  being 
found  to  allow'  too  fmall  a  charge,  it  was  next  fuppofed  to  be  a 
fruftum  of  a  cone,  as  AEFB,  (fig.  50,)  whofe  lefler  bafeEF  is 
equal  to  the  line  CD  of  leaft  refiltance,  and  the  greater  AB  equal 
to  twice  that  line.  On  this'  laft  fuppofition,  faid  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  of  M.  Maigrigny,  under  M.  Vauban,  near 
Tournay,  miners  have  computed  their  tables  of  the  quantities  of 
powder  neceflary  for  charging  mines  of  different  depths. 
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A  Table  of  the  Charges  of  Mines  according  to  Muller’s  Theory. 
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In  this  table  thelineof  leaft  refiftance  is  fuppoftd  to  be  always  10 
feet,  and  the  charges  producing  the  openings  at  the  lides  of  them 
from  22  feet  to  80.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  charge  93^  of  a  mine, 
whofe  line  of  leaf!  refiftance  and  radius  of  the  bafe  are  each  1  o  feet, 
is  given,  and  from  thence  all  the  reft  are  computed  by  means  of  thefe 
equations,  KDa^/AD^CD2,  and  P XKDzriz;  and  by 
comparing  the  diameters  of  the  bafes,  found  by  means  of  thefe 
equations,  to  be  rather  lefs  than  thofe  found  bv  experiments-,  it  is 
prefumed  that  the  diameters  marked  in  this  table  will  not  be  found 
lels,  but  rather  greater  in  pradice. 

Different  Sorts  of  Mines. 

A  mine  which  has  only  one  chamber  is  called  a  finglc  mine ,  as  A, 
Plate  98,  fig.  52.  If  it  has  two  chambers,  it  is  called  double,  as 
fig.  53,  and  if  it  has  three,  triple,  as  fig.  54,  &c.  the  names  being 
taken  from  the  number  of  chambers.  It  a  tingle  mine  is  made  under 
the  rampart,  to  make  breach,  the  entrance  O,  fig.  52,  muft  not  be 
oppofite  to  the  place  where  the  chamber  is  defigned  to  be,  but  on  one 
fide  or  other;  and  the  gallery  with  two  turnings,  that  it  may  be 
flopped  with  greater  fecurity,  and  that  the  diftance  of  the  entrance 
O  to  the  chamber  A  may  be  greater  than  the  length  of  the  line  of 
leaf!  refiftance:  otherwise  the  mine  wrould  have  it’s  effect  that  way. 
It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  chamber  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  counterfcarp,  by  which  means  it  will  make  a  greater  breach  than 
if  it  were  placed  in  the  earth  behind  the  w'all.  When  a  double  mine 
is  made  under  the  rampart  for  making  breach,  the  entrance  O, 
fig.  53,  is  made,  as  nearly  as  can  be  gueffed,  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
tween  two  counter-forts;  the  gallery  being  carried  quite  through 
the  wall  in  a  direct  line,  turns  afterwards  to  the  right  and  left,  in 
the  form  of  a  T ;  from  whence  it  is  alfo  called  a  T  mine ;  and  the 
chambers  are  alfo  placed  in  the  next  counter-forts,  but  exactly  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  dired  gallery:  this  double  mint  will  make 
a  much  larger  breach  than  the  lingle  one,  and  it  is  for  that  reafon 
preferred  to  any  other. 

But  when  a  triple  mine  is  to  be  made  under  the  rampart,  the  open¬ 
ing  0,y%.  54,  is  to  be  made  diredly  oppofite  to  the  counter  fort, 
if  poflible,  and  carried  diredly  through  the  wTall,and  turned  to  the 
right  and  left  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former;  and  the  chambers 
A,  B,  at  both  ends,  are  placed  in  the  two  adjacent  counter-forts.  As 
to  the  gallery  of  the  third,  C,  it  is  carried  round  the  middle  counter¬ 
fort,  and  the  chamber  placed  under  it’s  extremity  ;  this  laft  is  gene¬ 
rally  charged  with  fifty  pounds  of  pow  der  more  than  either  of  the 
others;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  carry  the  auget  of  this  laft 
chamber  in  zig-zags,  fo  as  to  be  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  B,  otherwife  the  fire  w'ould  not  reach  them  all  three  at  the  fame 
time,  and  thereby  the  chamber  C  not  take  fire,  which  fometimes 
happens,  and  then  the  effect  does  not  anfwer  the  expectation.  ' 

There  are  feldom  or  never  more  made  than  a  triple  under  the 
ramparts  in  fieges  ;  but  when  a  w-ork  is  to  be  demolifhed,  they  make 
then  as  many  as  will  demolifh  a  whole  face  at  once;  which  "is  done 
by  giving  the  fire  to  all  at  the  fame  time;  that  is, all  the  faucilfons 
are  brought  into  one,  and  fo  contrived,  as  thattheir  parts  from  the 
chambers  to  the  common  junction  may  be  exaCtly  equal. 

Moat,  or  Ditch.  It  is  a  deep  trench  dug  round  the  rampart 
of  a  fortified  place,  to  prevent  furprizes.  See  Plate  97 ,fig.  38^  R. 

The  brink  ot  the  moat,  next  the  rampart,  is  called  the  jearpe ; 
and  the  oppofite  one,  the  counterjearpe. 

A  dry  moat  round  a  large  place,  with  a  ftronggarrifon,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  one  full  of  water;  becaufe  the  paftage  may  be  difputed  inch 
by  inch,  and  the  befiegers,  when’ lodged  in  it,  are  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  bombs,  granades,  and  other  fire-works,  wdiich  are 
thrown  inceifantly  from  the  rampart  into  their  works.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  dry  moats,  there  is  fometimes  another  fmall  one,  called  curette, 
which  is  generally  dug  fo  deep,  till  they  find  water  to  fill  it. 

I  he  deepeft  and  broadeft  moats  are  accounted  the  beft,  but  a  deep 
one  ispieterable  to  a  broad  one ;  the  ordinary  bread  this  about  twenty 
fathoms,  and  the  depth  about  fixteen. 

To  drain  a  moat  that  is  full  of  water,  they  dig  a  trench  deeper 
than  the  level  of  the  water,  to  let  it  run  off;  and  then  throw' hurdles 
upon  the  mud  and  flime,  covering  them  with  earth  or  bundles  of 
nifties,  to  make  a  fure  and  firm  paftage. 

Parallels,  or  Places  of  Arms,  in  a  Siege. 

Thele  are  deep  trenches  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide,  joining 
feveral  attacks  together,  and  ferving  to  place  the  guard  of  the 


the 


trenches  in,  to  be  at  hand  to  fupport  the  workmen  when  attacked. 
There  are  generally  three  in  an  attack  ;  the  firft  is  about  three  hun-* 
dred  toifesfrom  the  covert-way,  the  fecond  one  hundred  and  fixtv, 
and  the  third  near  or  on  the  glacis.  They  arefaid  to  have  been  firft 
invented  or  ufed  by  M.  Vauban. 

Thus,  in  Plate  97,  fig.  38,  let  A  B  be  the  baftions  to  be  attacked, 
whofe  capitals,  as  w'ell  as  that  of  the  ravelin  C,  being  indefinitely 
produced  towards  the  field,  fet  off  three  hundred  fathoms  from  the 
faliant  angles  r,  s,  of  the  covert-way  to  the  points  /,  m;  and  from 
the  center  0  of  the  place,  deferibe  an  arc  of  a  circle  through  the 
points  /,  m,  w'hofe  interfeclions  with  the  capitals  will  terminate  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  firft  parallel  is,  which  is  terminated  at  twenty  fa¬ 
thoms  beyond  the  faces  produced  of  tile  two  adjacent  ravelins -z,  X, 
next  to  the  front  attacked.  Take  In,  mq,  each  equal  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  fathoms,  and  deferibe  from  the  center  0  another  part 
of  a  circle  through  the  points  »,  q;  gmd  it  s  interfedion  with  thefe 
capitals  will  terminate  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fecond  parallel  F; 
which  extends  only  ten  fathoms  beyond  the  faces  of  theravelins  25, X. 
Laftlv,  draw  lines  through  the  faliant  angles  of  the  glacis,  and  they 
will  give  the  third paralJe/d.  When  this  is  done,  take  the  points 
d,  e ,  in  the  capitals  of  the  baftions,  at  about  eight  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  faliant  angles  r,  s  of  the  covert- way,  and  join  them  by  a 
right  line,  which  willexprefs  the  beginnings  of  the  attacks.  From 
the  point  /in  d  e ,  at  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-fix  fathoms  from 
the  point  e,  draw'  a  line  f  g  or  H,  of  any  length,  as  one  hundred  and 
twentyorone  hundred  and  twenty-fix  fathoms, for  the  firft  approach, 
but  fo  as  when  produced  to  fall  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  from  the  far- 
theft  faliant  angle  of  the  covert-way:  from  the  pointy  draw  gb,  fo 
as  to  fall  as  much  from  the  fartheft  faliant  angle  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  place:  and  the  point  h  is  taken  fo  as  to  be  nearly  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  capital  s  e  as  the  point  g :  and  from  the  point  b 
draw  the  line  b  i,  fo  as  to  fall  again  as  far  from  the  fartheft  faliant 
angle  in  the  firft  fide,  and  that  the  point  i  be  equally  as  diltant  from 
the  capital  jras  the  point  h  ;  and  thus  continue  the  approaches  to 
the  third  parallel.  T  he  approaches  are  traced  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  capital  d  r,  and  alfo  on  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  C,  from  the 
fecond  parallel  to  the  third  ;  always  obferving  that  no  part  of  them 
is  to  bcleen  or  enfiladed  from  any  part  of  the  fortification,  nor  to  de¬ 
file  too  much,  which  would  occafion  uuneixlfarv  labour.  As  the 
approaches  advance  nearer  the  place,  they  become  fliorter,  as  they 
make  fmaller  angles  with  each  other.  Between  the  fecond  and  third 
parallels,  at  the  returns  of  fhe  approaches,  are  made  places  of  arms, 
luch  as  I,  about  thirty  or  forty  fathoms  long,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  third  parallel,  w'hich  ferve  to  receive  the  troops  that  are  to  cover 
the  workmen  till  the  th\r& parallel  is  quite  finifhed.  When  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  outlines  of  the  trenches  are  thus  traced,  parallels  are  drawn 
to  them  on  the  fide  towards  the  field,  at  twelve  feet  diftance  in  the 
approaches,  fifteen  in  the  firft  and  fecond  parallels ,  and  eighteen 
in  the  third  ;  and  the  intervals  between  thefe  and  the  former  lines 
will  exprefs  the  width  of  the  trenches.  At  the  ends  of  the  fecond 
parallel  are  made  fquare  redoubts  as  K,  K,  of  about  temor  twelve 
fathoms  on  each  fide,  to  protect  it  more  effedually  from  the  fallies 
of  the  beiieged.  The  firft  part  de  of  the  trenches  is  an  cpaulement  of 
about  ten  feet  high  to  cover  the  horfe  defigned  to  guard  the  trenches 

Ravelin,  is  a  detached,  work,  compofed  only  of  two  faces, 
which  make  a  faliant  angle,  without,  and  fometimes  with  flanks; 
and  raifed  before  the  curtin  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  place;  ferving 
to  cover  it  and  the  joining  flanks  from  the  dired  Arc  of  an  enemy. 

A  ravelin  is  a  triangular  w'ork  relembling  the  point  of  a  baftion, 
with  the  flanks  cut  off.  See  Plate  92,  fig.  21,  N°  2,  lit.  i  i  i.  it’s 
ule  before  a  curtin  is,  to  cover  the  oppofite  flanks  of  the  tw'o  next 
baftions.  It  is  ufed  alfo  to  cover  a  bridge  or  gate,  and  is  alw  ays 
placed  w  ithout  the  moat. 

What  the  engineers  call  a  ravelin,  the  foldiers  generally  call  a 
demi-lune,  or  half-moon. 

There  are  alfo  double  ravelin,  which  ferve  to  defend  each  other. 
They  are  fait!  to  be  double  when  they  are  joined  by  a  curtin. 

Ravelins,  or  half-moons,  arc  conftruded  by  fetting  off  50  toifce 
from  the  re-entering  angles  O  of  the  counterfcarp  f  Plate  98,  fig.  55,) 
on  the  capital  O  L  of  the  ravelin,  or  on  the  perpendicular  produced, 
and  from  the  point  L  drawing  lines  to  the  (boulders  A,  B;  tf.hofe 
parts  LM,  LN,  terminated  bv  the  counterfcarp,  will  be  the  faces 
MO,  ON,  the  femigorges  of  the  ravelin  required.  Others  will 
have  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  {o  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  baftions 
w  ithin  three  toifes  of  the  fhoulders,  in  which  cafe  the  ravelins  cover 
the  flanks  better  than  the  toifes.  The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is 
12  toifes',  and  it’s  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelins , 
and  made  in  a  circular  arc  before  the  faliant  angle.  When  the  ra¬ 
velins  are  made  with  flanks,  the  faces  fhould  terminate  thofe  of  the 
baftions,  at  leaft  5  toifes  from  the  fhoulders.  Thefe  flanks  are  made 
by  fetting  off  10  toifes  from  the  extremities  of  the  faces;  and  from 
the  points  thus  determined,  the  flanks  arc  drawn  parallel  to  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  ravelin.  When  redoubts  or  keeps  are  formed  in  the 
ravelin,  this  is  done  by  fetting  off  16  toifes  from  the  extremities  of 
the  faces,  on  the  femigorges  from  N  to  b,  and  from  M  to  a ;  and 
from  the  points  b,  a,  the  faces  are  drawn  parallel  to  thofe  of  the 
ravelin :  the  ditch  before  this  redoubt  is  6  toifes,  and  it’s  tounter- 
fearp  parallel  to  the  faces.  This  work  fhould  be  covered  in  the  faces 
byaw'all,  a  foot  or  two  thick,  furnifhed  w  ith  loop-holes  for  the 
mulketry  to  fire  through  ;  and  it  will  ferve  to  fccilre  a  retreat  for  the 
troops  who  defend  the  ravelin ;  they  may  thus  prevent  che  enemy 
from  making  a  lodgement  in  the  outward  part,  of  the  ravelin,  or  at 
leaft  greatly  obltrud  their  attempts  for  this  purpofe.  Nor  can  they 
be  driven  from  this  place,  until  the  enemy  lias  eroded  a  battery,  and 
brought  cannon  on  the  ravelin  to  batter  the  redoubt.  When  the 
counterg  uard  is  placed  before  the  ravelin.  40  toifes  are  fet  off 
on  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  from  it’s  faliant  angle  to  the  faliant  angle 
of  the  counterguard,  and  10  on  the  councericarp  of  the  diich.  Fur 
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the  conftru&ion  of  crown-works  before  the  ravelin ,  fee  Horn-uwU 
With  the  ravelin  are  conftruCIed  a  rampart  of  about  16  or  20 
yards,  and  a  parapet  of  about  6  yards  :  ramps  are  alfo  annexed  in  the 
Hope  of  the  rampart,  aild  a  barbet,  when  it  is  proper,  is  conftruCted 
in  the faliant  angle.  In  wet  ditches,  where  the  troops  pafs  from 
the  town  to  tire  ravelin  in  boats,  it  is  proper  to  make,  in  the  gorge 
of  the  ravelin ,  a  kind  of  harbour,  where  the  boats  mav  be  covered 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  dry  feffes,  there  fliould  be  ramps 
or  Uairs  in  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin,  to  preferve  a  free  communica¬ 
tion,  if  the  bridges  fliould  be  broken  down  by  the  enemy’s  fhot. 
The  celebrated  general  Coehorn,  in  the  ravelins  which  he  built  at 
Bergen-op-zoom,  contrived  a  very  good  defence  for  the  covered 
wav  before  the  faces  of  the  baftions,  by  making  retired  flanks  in  t 
the  breafts  ot  the  ravelin ,  where  one  or  two  cannon  might  be  placed 
as  fccure  from  the  enemy’s  fire  as  thofe  behind  the  orillon  of  a 
baftion. 

A  Redoubt.  This  is  a  fmall  fquare  fort,  without  any  defence 
but  in  tront,  ufed  in  trenches,  lines  of  circumvaliation,  conrra-  ; 
vallation,  and  approach  ;  as  alfo  for  the  lodging  of  corps  de  garde , 
and  to  defend  pali'ages.  See  Fort. 

They  are  ufually  figures  of  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  fides, 
encompafied  with  a  ditch,  and  a  bank  of  earth,  which  confilis  of 
two  parts,  called  rampart  and  parapet. 

In  marihy  grounds,  redoubts  are  often  made  of  flone-work,  for 
the  fccurity  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  their  face  confifts  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  fathom  ;  the  flitch  round  them  from  eight  to  nine  feet 
broad  and  deep  ;  and  their  parapets,  which  arc  cut  into  embrafures 
and  merlons,  have  the  fame  thicknefs.  See  Reduct. 

The  inner  fide  of  fquare  redoubts  are  ufually  between  the  limits 
of  twelve  and  thirty-twro  yards  ;  and  when  they  are  to  be  defended 
by  mulketry,  the  number  of  men  necelfary  to  the  defence  may  be 
thus  determined  :  half  the  fide  fquared  gives  the  number  of  troops  ; 
and  twice  the  fquare  root  of  a  given  number  of  men,  fhews  the 
length  in  yards  of  the  fide  of  a  fquare  redoubt  proper  to  contain  them. 

To  confirudT  a  fquare  redoubt.  Mark  out  a  fquare,  whole  fide  is 
adapted  to  the  number  of  troops  allotted  lor  the  defence,  as  A  B, 
[Plate  98,  fig.  56,)  for  theinfidcof  the  rampart.  About  this  fquare, 
at  the  diftance  often  or  twelve  feet,  deferibe  another  fquare,  whofe 
fide  CD  is  the  inner  boundary  of  the  parapet  ;  make  a  parapet  of 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  thick,  whofe  outline  is  the  line  EF  ;  leave  a 
berm  about  three  or  four  feet  broad,  whofe  fide  is  G  H  ;  and  dig 
aflitch  about  fixteen  feet  wide,  and  about  fix  or  feven  feet  deep, 
which  (hould  be  rounded  before  the  angles  of  the  redoubt.  Make  the 
rampart  from  four  feet  to  nine  or  ten  feet  high  ;  let  the  parapet 
be  fix  or  feven  feet  higher,  and  let  the  foot-bank  be  four  feet  and  a 
half  lower  than  the  crown  of  the  parapet.  On  that  fide  molt  feeure 
from  the  enemy,  make  a  bridge  acrofs  the  ditch,  and  a  paifage 
through  the  rampart,  about  four  or  five  feet  broad  when  the  defence 
js  mulketry,  about  nine  or  ten  feet  broad  when  cannon  are  to  be 
ufed  ;  and  (hut  up  the  paffage  by  a  ftrong  gate.  If  the  redoubt  is  to 
be  defended  by  cannon,  botli  the  rampart  and  parapet  lliould  be  at 
leaft  five  or  fix  feet  thicker.  In  order  to  make  the  fire  pretty  nearly 
equal  on  all  fides,  and  fufficient  for  defending  the  angles  of  the 
work,  M.  Clairac  has  contrived  to  cut  the  inlide  of  the  parapet 
into  notches,  whofe  two  fides,  of  a  yard  each,  are  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  and  make  half-right  angles  with  the  fides  of  the 
work  ;  the  manner  of  which,  and  it’s  defence,  are  plainly  fliewn 
in  the  figure,  where  the  lines  with  dots  at  the  ends  repreient  the 
fire  three  different  ways  from  the  fame  fide. 

For  the  method  of  conftru&ing  flanked  redoubts,  fee  Fort. 

A  detached  redoubt  is  a  kind  of  work  refembling  a  ravelin,  with 
flanks,  placed  beyond  the  cl \cis  :  fuch  as  B  [Plate  97,  fig.  41.) 
They  are  made  in  order  to  occupy  fomefpot  of  ground  which  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  befiegers  ;  and  likewife  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  open  their  trenches  farther  off  than  they  would  otherwife  do. 
Their  diftance  from  the  covert- way  ought  not  to  exceed  a  hundred 
and  twenty  toifes,  that  they  may  be  defended  by  mulket-lhot  from 
thence.  The  gorge  ab  is  forty  toifes;  the  flanks  ac ,  b  /,  which 
are  perpendicular  to  the  gorge,  ten  ;  and  the  faces  e  d,  f  d,  thirty  ; 
the  ditch  before  it  is  fix  toifes,  ending  in  flopcs  at  both  ends  ;  the 
covert-way,  four  ;  the  branches  of  the  covert-way  about  fortv-two 
toifes  long  ;  the  faces  of  the  places  of  armsy,  y,  which  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  branches,  ten  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  parallel  to 
them,  fourteen.  The  communication  from  the  covert-way  to  the 
redoubt  is  five  or  fix  toifes  wide ;  and  there  is  a  traverfe  made  juft 
at  the  entrance,  and  another  in  the  middle  when  it  is  pretty  long. 
The  parapets  of  this  communication  terminate  in  a  flope  or  glacis. 
Redoubts  are  alfo  fmall  works  of  the  fame  form  made  in  a  ravelin. 

Tenaille.  A  kind  of  outwork,  confifting  of  two  parallel  fides, 
with  a  front,  wherein  is  a  re-entering  angle. 

In  ftri&nefs,  that  angle  and  the  faces  which  compofe  it,  are 
the  tenaille. 

The  tenaille  is  of  two  kinds  ;  fimple  and  double. 

A  fimple  or  jingle  Tenaille,  is  a  large  outwork,  confifting  of 
two  faces  or  fides,  including  a  re-entering  angle,  lice  Piute  92, 
fig.  2i,  lit.  d. 

A  double  or  fianked  Tenaille,  is  a  large  outwork,  confifting  of 
two  fimple  tenail/es,  or  three  faliants,  and  two  re-entering  angles. 
See  Plate  92,  fig.  21,  lit.  d.  e. 

The  great  dcfeCts  of  tenailles  are,  that  they  take  up  too  much 
room,  and  on  that  account  are  advantageous  to  the  enemy  ;  that 
the  re-entering  angle  is  undefended  ;  the  height  of  the  parapet 
hindering  the  feeing  down  into  it,  fo  that  the  enemy  can  lodge  there 
under  covert ;  and  the  fides  arc  not  fuflkiently  flanked. 

For  thefe  reafons,  tenailles  are  now  excluded  out  of  fortification 
by  the  belt  engineers,  and  never  made,  but  where  there  wants  time 
to  form  a  hok\h -work. 


Tenaille  of  the  place,  is  the  front  of  the  place,  comprehended 
between  the  points  of  two  neighbouring  bullions  ;  including  the 
curtin,  the  two  flanks  railed  on  the  curtin,  and  the  two  fides  of 
the  baftions  which  face  one  an  ther. 

So  that  the  tenaille,  in  this  fenfc,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  caned  the  face  of  a  fortrrfs. 

1  enaille  of  the  ditch ,  is  a  low  work  railed  before  the  curtin, 
in  the  mid()!e  of  thefofs,  or  ditch  5  the  parapet  of  which  is  only 
two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  level  ground  cf  the  ravelin. 

There  are  three  different  forts,  (Plate  98,  fig.  57.)  The  firft 
arc  thofe  which  are  made  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  defence, 
leaving  a  paffage  of  three  toifes  between  their  extremities  and  the 
flanks  of  the  baftions;  and  likewife  another  of  two  toifes  in  the 
middle  for  a  bridge  of  communication  to  the  ravelin.  The  fecond, 
(fit’  58-)  are  thofe,  whofe  faces  are  in  the  lines  of  defence;  and  fix¬ 
teen  toifes  long,  befides  the  paffage  of  three  toifes  between  them  and 
the  flanks  of  tiie  baftions;  their  flanks  are  found  by  deferibing  arcs 
from  one  fhoulder  of  the  tenaille  as  a  center  through  the  other,  on 
which  arefet  off  ten  toifes  for  the  required  flanks.  The  third  fort, 
(fig-  59>)  comprehends  thofe  whofe  faces  are  fixteen  toifes,  as  in  the 
fecond  iort,  and  the  flanks  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  baftions. 

The  ufc  of  tenailles,  in  general,  is  to  defend  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  by  a  grazing  fire,  and  likewife  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin, 
and  Specially  the  ditch  before  the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin, 
which  cannot  befo  conveniently  defended  from  any  other  place. 

1  he  ram’s- horn  is  a  curved  tenaille,  raifed  in  the  fofs  before 
the  flanks,  and  prefenting  it’s  convexity  to  the  covered  way.  This 
work  feems  preferable  to  cither  of  the  other  two  tenailles,  both  on 
account  of  it'sfimplicity,  and  the  defence  for  which  it  is  conftru&ed, 

Tenaillons.  Thefe  are  works  conftruCIed  on  each  fide  of  the 
ravelin,  much  like  the  lunettes  :  they  differ,  as  one  of  the  faces 
of  a  tenaillon  is  in  the  direction  of  the  ravelin,  whereas  that  of 
the  lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

Tenaillons  are  conltrufted  by  producing  the  faces  of  the  ravelin 
beyond  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  at  a  diftance  Md  (Plate  98, 
fig.  60,)  of  thirty  toifes,  and  taking  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great 
ditch  fifteen  toifes  from  the  re-entering  angle  p  to  q,  and  drawing 
N  q  ;  then^NM^>  will  be  the  tenaillon  required;  it’s  ditch  is 
twelve  toifes,  or  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ravelin.  Sometimes  there 
is  made  a  retired  battery,  in  the  front  of  the  tenaillons,  as  at  B  ;  this 
battery  is  ten  toifes  from  the  front,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and 
fifteen  toifes  long.  There  are  commonly  intrenchments  made  in  the 
tenaillons ,  fuch  as  O  ;  their  parapets  are  parallel  to  the  fronts  MN, 
or  rather  perpendicular  to  the  fide  N  q,  and  bifeCt  the  fide  q  N  ;  the 
ditch  before  this  retrenchment  is  three  toifes,  and  there  is  a  ban¬ 
quette  before  the  parapet,  next  to  the  ditch  of  about  eight  feet, 
called  berm,  ferving  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the  parapet  (which 
feldom  has  any  revetement)  from  falling  into  the  ditch.  The  rave¬ 
lin,  before  which  tenaillons  are  conftru&ed,  mull  have  it’s  faliant  an¬ 
gle  much  greater  than  the  former  conftru&ion  makes  them  ;  other- 
wife  the  faliant  angles  of  the  tenaillons  become  too  acute  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  capital  of  this  ravelin  is  made  forty-five  toifes,  and  the 
faces  terminate  within  three  toifes  of  the  flioulders. 

A  tenaillon  is  a  work  capable  of  affording  great  defence  to  the  be¬ 
fiegers  ;  as  at  the  fiege  of  Lille  in  1708,  where  the  befiegers  were 
twice  or  thrice  driven  out  of  a  tenaillon  they  had  taken  and  retaken. 

Marine  Fortifications, 

Though  thefe  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them,  yet  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  givefome  directions  with  relation  to  batteries.  1.  In 
railing  batteries  to  hinder  a  defeent,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  difpofe 
them  in  fuch  places  where  the  defeent  is  molt  cafy;  and  the  guns 
fhould  be  lb  levelled,  as  to  fcour  the  furface  of  the  water,  that  they 
may  fire  effectually  upon  the  boats  as  they  approach.  2.  It  is  like¬ 
wife  convenient  to  have  batteries  to  play  upon  places  where  there 
is  good  anchorage  ;  and  thefe  fliould  be  fomewhat  more  elevated 
than  the  former.  3.  It  is  alfo  necelfary  to  ereft  batteries  at  the 
entrance  of  roads  ;  and  thefe  ought  to  be  fo  made,  as  to  difeover 
ftiips  at  a  diftance.  4.  It  is  very  necelfary  that  thefe  batteries 
fhould  be  defended  by.fome  works,  againft  attacks;  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  fliould  be  under  the  fire  of  the  place  ;  or  at  leaft,  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  far  advanced. 


FORTISSIMO,  in  mufic,  fomc times  denoted  by  F  F  F,  or 
f  f  f,  fignifies  to  ling  or  play  very  loud  or  ftrong. 

FORTITUDE,  that  quality  or  ftrength  of  mind,  whereby  a 
perfon  undertakes  dangerous  a&ions  with  calmnefs  and  ferenity, 
purfues  virtuous  defigns  unftiakcn  by  menaces,  difeouragements 
or  temptations,  and  endures  affliction  and  pain  without  any  ligns 
of  fear  or  difmay. 

The  pradice  of  patience  and  fortitude  is  adhered  to  by  the  Indians 
with  that  difpalfionate  qbftinacy,  that  fome  of  them  pafs  their 
whole  life  in  nakednefs,  one  while  hardening  their  bodies  in  the 
frozen-rigours  and  piercing  colds  of  mount  Caucafus,  and  at  others 
expofing  themlelves  to  the  flames,  without  fo  much  as  a  ltgh  or 
groan  :  whereby  they  obtain  the  reputation  and  title  of  wife  men. 

FORTUNATE  ifiands,  in  ancient  geometry,  famous  for  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hefperides,  or  for  Iheep  with  golden  fleeces. 
The  modern  opinion  is,  that  they  are  the  fame  with  the  Canary 
iflands  ;  this  is  grounded  principally  on  the  fituation  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  thofe  iflands,  which  renders  the  ufe  of  cioffles  there  un- 
neceffary ;  and  from  the  abundance  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapes, 
and  other  delicious  fruits  growing  there. 

FORTUNE,  Tvxflf  >s  a  name  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  ; 
and  does  not  occur  either  in  Homer  or  lieliod  ;  as  not  being  in¬ 
vented  in  their  time.  « 

In  after-days  it  was  introduced  as  a  machine  ;  and  made 
to  ferve  divers  purpofes  in  natural  philofophy  and  theologv. 

Flutarch, 
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Plutarch,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  fortune  of  the  Romans, 

•  accounts  for  the  practice  ot  the  ancient  poets,  who  feem  to  make 
J  upiter  the  author  of  all  the  evils  of  life.  Mankind,  he  obferves, 
before  the  name  of  Fortune  had  got  into  the  world,  perceiving  a  cer¬ 
tain  arbitrary  caufe,  difpoling  of  things  in  an  irrefirtible  manner, 
called  it  God;  but  the  fame  caufe  being  often  obferved  to  afloat  ran¬ 
dom,  and  without  any  rule  or  order  at  all,  the  fupreme  Being  came 
to  be  diverted  of  the  attribute;  and  Fortune,  or  Deihny,  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  his  Head. 

it  is  not  eafy  to  unravel  what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  name 
Fortune.  The  Romans  underlined  by  it  a  principle  of  fortuity,  vul¬ 
gar!  v  called  chance,  whereby  things  came  to  pafs,  without  being  ne- 
ceffitated  thereto;  but  what  and  whence  that  principle  is,  they  do 
not  feem  to  have  ever  precifely  thought ;  whence  their  philosophers 
are  often  intimating,  that  men  only  framed  the  phantom  Fortune, 
to  hide  their  ignorance;  and  that  they  call  Fortune  whatever  bcfals 
a  man  without  his  knowing  for  what  purpofe.  Hence  Juvenal  al¬ 
arms  they  were  men  who  made  a  deity  of  Fortune. 

Nullum  numen  ahejl,  f ft  prudentia  ;  fed  te 
Nosfacimus,  Fortuna,  draw,  cceloque  locamus. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Spence  gives  another  reading  of  this  palfage : 

Nullum  nunten  babes,  fifit  prudentia  ;  fed  te 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam,  cceloque  locamus. 

This  reading,  he  thinks,  agrees  beft  with  the  context:  Juvena1 
fays,  that  the  two  things  we  ihould  pray  for  are  good  health  and 
good  fenfe ;  that  we  might  be  the  authors  of  our  own  happinefs,  it 
we  pleafed;  that  virtue  is  the  only  way  to  true  happinefs;  that  it 
we  ourfelves  are  prudent,  Fortune  has  no  power  over  us  ;  and  that, 
in  truth,  the  is  no  goddefs  at  all,  and  has  only  ufurped  a  feat  in 
heaven  trom  the  folly  of  mankind. 

In  religion  it  had  a  farther  force;  altars  and  temples  in  great 
numbers  were  confecratcd  to  this  Fortune  as  a  deity.  '1  he  heathens 
perfonified,  and  even  deified  their  Chance;  conceiving  her  as  a 
fort  of  goddefs  who  difpofed  of  the  fate  of  men  at  her  pleafure. 

The  painters  reprefent  her  in  a  woman’s  habit,  w  ith  a  bandage 
before  her  eyes,  to  fhew  that  Ihe  adls  without  difeernment,  and 
Handing  on  a  wheel,  to  exprefs  her  inllability.  In  Egypt  Hie  was 
painted' like  a  woman,  turning  a  great  glafs  wheel,  on  whole  top 
were  reprefented  a  great  number  of  men  playing,  others  climbing 
up,  and  others,  having  obtained  the  fummit  of  the  wheel,  precipi¬ 
tating  themfelves,  and  falling  down  again.  ^ 

Fortune* tellers .  Pretenders  to  tell  fortunes,  and  to  any  crafty 
fciencefor  thedifeovery  of  ftolen'goods,  are  punilhable  by  imprifon- 
ment,  pillory,  and  binding  to  the  good  behaviour,  and  (hall  be 
deemed  vagabonds. 

Perfons  who  exercife  any  kind  of  witchcraft  or  conjuration,  &c. 
or  undertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or,*from  their  flcill  in  arfv  crafty  fcience, 
to  difeover  where  goods  ftolen  or  loll  may  be  found ;  upon  conviction 
lhall  be  imprifoned  a  year,  and  (land  in  the  pillory  once  in  every, 
quarter,  in  fome  market-town,  and  may  be  ordered  to  givedecurity 
for  their  good  behaviour,  by  flat.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 

FORTY  J, billing-land ,  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  certain  portion  of 
arable  land.  The  forty  Jhilling-land  of  old  extent  contains  eight 
oxgangs,  or  104  acres.  , 

FORUM,  in  antiquity,  is  ufed  in  divers  acceptations  3  fome- 
times  for  a  place  of  traffic,  anfwering  to  our  market-place  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  has  ufually  fome  adjedtive  added  to  it,  as  forum  boarium, 
the  beaf -market ;  Jorum  pifearium,  the  fjh-market ;  olitorium  forum , 
the  herb-market. 

Forum,  again,  is  ufed  for  any  place,  where  the  governor  of  a 
province  convenes  his  people,  to  give  judgment,  according  tocourfe 
of  lawr. 

Whence  a  man  is  faid  forum  agere ,  when  he  keeps  the  affixes  ; 
forum  indicere,  when  he  appoints  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
kept,  &c. 

Forum  was  alfo  a  public  Handing  place  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  caufes  were  judicially  tried,  and  orations  delivered  to  the 
people.  ' 

The  firrt,  and  moil  pminent  of  thefe,  was  the  forum  Romanum, 
called  alfo  forum  vetus;  and  abfolutely,  forum,  or  th  e  forum. 

In  this  was  an  apartment,  called  the  rostra,  where  the  law- 
yers  pleaded ;  the  officers  harangued  ;  funeral  orations  were  deli¬ 
vered,  £cc. 

In  the  fame  forum  was  the  comitlum,  or  hall  of  jurtice,  with  the 
.  fandtuary  of  Saturn,  the  temple  of  Caftor,  &c. 

Forum  is  alfo  ufed  among  cafuills,  &e.  for  jurfdittion.  Thus 
they  fay  in  foro  legis,  or  the  outer  forum,  i.  e.  in  the  eye  of  the  laws, 
or  the  common  courfe  of  jullicc:  in  foro  confcientue,  or  the  inner 
forum ,  i.  e.  in  the  eye  of  God,  or  a  man’s  own  confeience. 

fOSS,  Fossa,,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone,  with  a 
large  aperture,  butnoexit,  or  perforation. 

When  the  aperture  is  v-erv  narrow,  it  is  called  a  fuius. 

In  the  cranium,  there  arc  fix  internal,  and  fourteen  external/^.*. 
The  cavityhf  the  orbit,  which  contains  the  eye,  is  a  foj's. 

Foss  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  cavity,  or  denture  in  the  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

FOSSA  magna ,  or  navicularis,  is  an  oblong  cavity,  forming  the 
infide  ol  the  pudendum  muliebre ,  and  which  prefents  itfdf  uponopen- 
ing  the  labia;  and  in  the  middle  whereof  are  the  carunculce  myrti- 
formes.  See  Plate  80,  jig.  9. 

Fossa,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  ditch  full  of  water,  where 
women  committing  felony  were  drowned  ;  as  men  were  hanged. 
In  another  fenfe  it  is  taken  for  a  grave,  as  appears  by  thefe  old 
ycrles  •  • 

/ lie  jacent  in  folia  Bedee  vencrabilis  ofj'a.; 

Ftic  ejl  folfatus,  qui  bis  erat  hie  cathedratus. 
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FOSSIL,  in  natural  hiHory,  denotes,  in  general,  every  thing  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  whether  they  be  natives  thereof,  as  metals,  Hones, 
fairs,  earths,  and  other  minerals;  or  extraneous,  repofited  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  fome  extraordinary  means,  as  earthquakes, 
the  deluge,  &c. 

Fossils,  native,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  are  fubftances  found  ei¬ 
ther  buried  in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  it’s  furface,  of  a  plain  fimple 
ftrudture,  and  (hewing  no  figns  of  containing  veflels-or  circulating 
juices.  Thefe  arc  fubdivided,  bv  the  fame  author,  1.  Into  fojjils 
naturally  and  efl'entiqlly  fimple.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  neither  inflam¬ 
mable,  nor  foluble  in  water,  as  fimple  earth,  talcs ,  fbrarice,  gypfum, 
felenita,  cryflal,  and  fpars;  others,  though  uninflammable,  are  Solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  as  all  the  fimple  falts ;  and  others,  on.tl^p  contrary,  are 
inflammable,  but  not  foluble  in  water,  as  fulphur,  auripigmentum, 
zarnich,  amber,  ambergris,  gagates,  afphaltum,  ampclites,  lithan- 
thrax,  naphtha,  and pifijpbalta.  2.  The  lecond  general  fubdivilion 
of fofils  comprehends  all  filch  as  are  naturally  compound,  but  un- 
metallic.  Of  thefe,  fome  arc  neither  inflammable,  nor  foluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  as  compound  earths,  Hones,  [eptarite,  fdcrochita,  Jcrupi,  femii- 
pellucid  gems,  lithidiu,  ccnifalce,  and  pellucid  gems:  others  are  fo¬ 
luble  in  w  ater,  but  not  inflammable,  as  all  the  metallic  falts  ;  and, 
lartly,  fome  are  inflammable,  but  not  foluble  in  water,  as  the  mar- 
ca/ites,  pyrita:,  and phlogonia.  3.  The  third  and  lart  general  divifion 
oi  fofils  comprehends  all  the  metallic  ones:  which  are  bodies  natu-i 
rally  hard,  remarkably  heavy,  and  fuliblein  fire.  Of  thefe,  fome 
are  perfectly  metallic,  as  being  malleable  when  pure :  fuch  arc  gold,' 
lead,  lilver”,  copper,  iron,  and  tin;  others  arc  imperfectly  metallic, 
as  not  being  malleable  even  in  their  purert  Hate,  fuch  are  antimo¬ 
ny,  bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quickfilver  or  mercury. 

Fossils,  extraneous,  are  bodiesof  the  vegetable  or  animal  king¬ 
doms  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  Of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
there  are  principally  three  kinds:  trees,  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous 
plants,  and  corals ;  and  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  kinds, 
fea-fhells,  the  teeth  or  bony  palates  and  bones  of  filhes,  complete 
fillies,  and  the  bones  of  land  animals. 

As  to  the  reafon  why  thefe  extraneous  fofils  come  to  be  lodged  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  this  great 
change  was  effected  by  the  univerfal  deluge. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  HiHory  of  the  Earth,  purfuing 
and  improving  the  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Burnet,  maintains  the  whole 
mafs  of  earth,  xVirh  every  thing  belonging  thereto,  to  have  been  fo 
broken  and  dilfolved,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  a  new  earth 
was  then  formed  in  the  bofom  of  the  water,  confirting  of  different 
frata,  or  beds  of  terrertrial  matter,  ranged  over  each  other  ufually, 
according  to  the  order  of  their  fpecific  gravities.  By  this  means, 
plants,  animals,  and  efpecially  fifhes,  and  lhells,  not  yet  dilfolved 
among  the  rert,  remained  fixed  and  blended  among  the  mineral  and 
fofil  matters;  which  preferved  .them,  or  at  leart  alfumed  and  re¬ 
tained  their  figures  and  impreffions,  either  indentedly,  or  in  relievo. 

FOTHER,  or  Fodder,  is  a  weight  of  lead,  containing  eight 
pigs,  and  every  pig  one  and  twenty  Hone  and  a  half:  fo  that  it  is 
about  a  ton  or  common  cart-load.  Among  the  plumbers  in  Lon¬ 
don,  it  is  nineteen  hundred  and  a  half;  and  at  the  mines  it  is  two 
and  twenty  hundred  and  a  half. 

The  w'ord  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  fuder. 

FOTHER1NG,  in  fea-language,  is  a  peculiar  method  ofendea- 
vouringto  Hop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  Ihip  wffiile  Hie  is  afloat, 
either  under  fail,  or  at  anchor.  It  is  ufually  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  a  balket  is  filled  with  alhes,  cinders, 'and  chopped 
rope-varns,  andlooielv  covered  with  a  piece  of  canvas:  to  this  is 
failened  a  long  pole,  by  which  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  in  the  water, 
as  clofeas  pollible  to  the  place  where  the  leak  is  conjectured  to  lie. 
The  oakum,  or  chopped  rope-yarns,  being  thus  gradually  lhakeft 
through  the  twigs,  or  over  the  top  of  the  balket,  are  frequently 
fucked  into  the  hole,  along  with  the  water,  fo  that  the  leak  is 
choaked,  and  the  entrance  of  the  water  prevented. 

FOUL,  in  the  fea-language,  is  ufed  when  a  Ihip  has  been  long 
untrimined,  fo  that  grafs,  weeds,  periwinkles,  barnacles,  or  the 
like,  Hick  or  grow  to  her  Tides  under  water.  In  this  Hate,  (he  is 
faid  to  be  foul. 

A  Ihip  is  faid  to  make  foul  water,  when,  being  under  fail,  Ihc 
comes  into  fuch  Ihoal,  or  low  water,  that  though  her  keel  doth  not 
touch  the  ground,  yetlhe  comes  fo  near  it,  that  the  motion  of  the 
water  under  her  raifes  the  mud  from  the  bottom,  and  fo  fouls  the 
water.  .  , 

Foul  is  alfo  a  fea-term,  importing  the  running  of  onefliip  againfl 
another.  This  happens  fometimes  by  the  ungovernable  violence 
of  the  wind,  and  fometimes  by  the  carelelfncfs  of  the  peopleon  board; 
and  fometimes  happens  to  (hips  of  the  fame  convoy;  fometimes  to 
fuch  as  meet  accidentally;  and  fometimes  to  fuch  as  are  in  port,  by 
means  of  others  coming  in.  The  damages  occafioned  by  running 
foul,  are  of  the  nature  of  thole  in  which  both  parties  mult  bear  a  part; 
they  are  ufually  made  half  to  fall  upon  the  fufferer,  and  half  upon 
the  velfel  which  did  the  injury;  but  in  cafes  vvhere  it  is  evidently 
the  fault  of  the  mailer  of  the  veil'd,  he  alone  is  to  bear  the  damage. 

Doul  ground  of  a  road,  bay,  fea-coall,  or  harbour,  lignifiesthat 
which  is  rocky, or  abounding  with  (hallows,  orotherwife  dangerous. 

Foul  hawfe,  denotes  that  the  cables  are  turned  round  each  other, 
by  the  winding  or  turning  about  of  a  Ihip  while  (he  rides  at  anchor. 

Foul  wind,  exprelfes  that  which  is  unfavourable,  or  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  the  Ihip,  inoppofition  to  large  or  fair. 

Foul  feeding  in  the  manege,  denotes  a  voracious  appetite,  to  - 
which  fome  horfes  are  fubjeCt ,  which,  though  not  properly  a  difeafe, 
is  the  caufe  of  various  maladies.  It  is  commonly  the  effedtof  fome 
latent  diltemper,  and  frequently  oecafioned-by  worms  irritating  the 
intertines.  Foul  feeders  wall  leave  their  hay  to  eat  their  litter,  even 
when  it  is  foaked  with  their  dung  and  urine,  and  difeover  a  vitiated 
as  well  as  a  voracious  appetite.  The  bert  remedy  in  cafes  of  this 
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kind  is,  to  begin  with  purging,  and  to  diffolve  chalk  in  their  water, 
and  aiterwards  to  give  them  good  exercife. 

FOULNESS  of  colours,  in  painting,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
brightnefs,  ;*nd  denotes  a  defed  of  purity.  It  is  fometimes  called 
breaking  the  colour. 

Foulness  in  wounds.  When  what  the  furgeons  call  uncleannefs 
or  foulnefs  is  perceived  in  a  wound,  that  is,  when  the  fiefh  in  it  looks 
ffcngous,  black,  putrid,  or  livid,  it  mud  be  well  cleanfed  before  any 
attempts  arc  made  to  heal  it.  The  mod  ufual  pra&ice  is,  to  apply 
a  digedive  ointment  made  of  turpentine  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  honey  of  rofes  ;  but  where  this  is 
net  found  ftrong  enough  for  the  purpofe,  the  Egyptian  ointment  is 
to  be  ufed,  mixed  either  with  fpirit  of  wine,  or  with  the  common 
digedive.  'I  o  thefe  digedive  ointments  a  fmall  quantity  of  aloes 
and  myrrh  may  alio  very  properly  be  added  ;  and  where  more  drength 
is  required  in  them,  a  fmall  quantity  of  red  precipitate  is  to  be  added. 
The  ufe  of  lime-water  as  a  detergent  is  alfo  very  great,  and  yet  more 
f®,  if  there  be  .added  to  every  pint  of  it  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
lublimate;  this  makes  what  is  called  the  phaged.enic  water. 
Applications  of  this  kind  are  to  be  continued  till  the  wound  is 
intiredy  dean,  and  then  it  is  to  be  healed  with  the  common 
dige dives,  &c. 

FOUNDATION,  the  bafe  or  bottom  under  ground,  upon 
which  any  building  is  laid. 

There  are  feveral  things  to  be  well  confidered  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  building.  We  are  firfl  to  examine*  the  bed  of  earth  upon 
which  we  are  to  build,  and  then  the  under-fillings,  or  fubftru£lion  as 
Vitruvius  calls  it. 

Palladio  allows  a  fixth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whole  building 
for  the  hollowing  or  under-digging,  unlefs  there  be  cellars  under¬ 
ground  ;  in  which  cafe  he  would  have  it  fomewhat  lower.  As  to 
thicknefs,  double  the  width  of  a  wall  is  a  good  rule.  1  he  beft  way 
to  difeover  the  nature  of  the  foil,  is  to  try  it  with  an  iron  crow  or 
borer,  fuch  as  well-diggers  ufe. 

As  to  the  rules  necelfary  to  be  obferved  in  the  fubftrudlion  or  ar¬ 
tificial  part  of  \he  foundation,  they  are  thefe  :  x.  That  the  bottom  ol 
the  trench  be  made  exactly  level.  2.  That  the  lowed  ledge  or  row 
be  all  of  done  (the  broader  the  better)  laid  clofe  together.  3.  That 
the  breadth  of  the  ground-work  be  at  lead  double  that  of  the  wall  to 
be  raffed  on  it.  However,  the  breadth  may  be  regulated  according  to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  intended  edifice. 
4.  That  the  foundation  be  made  to  diminilh  as  it  rifes,  taking  care, 
however,  that  it  do  fo  equally  on  both  fides.  5.  That  you  ought 
never  to  build  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  foundation,  unlefs  well  allured 
of  it’s  depth  and  drength  to  bear  the  fuperftru£lure.  6.  And  ladly, 
The  dones  in  a  foundation  fhould  be  laid  as  they  naturally  lay  in  the 
quarry ;  a  precept  generally  obferved  by  all  good  artichedls,  becaufe 
they  find  the  dones  are  fubjedl  to  cleave  that  way  of  the  grain  that 
lay  horizontally  in  the  quarry.  In  fome  places,  buildings  near  the 
water  are  founded  on  facks  of  wool  laid  like  matraifes,  which,  being 
well  prelfed  and  greafy,  will  never  give  way,  nor  rot  in  the  water. 

Foundation  of  bridges  is  laid  after  different  manners.  The  fird 
is,  by  indoling  all  round  the  fpace  of  ground  you  would  build  upon, 
by  dams  made  with  piles  fet  deep  in  the  ground  in  double  rows, 
well  drengthened  and  bound  together  with  crofs  pieces  and  cords, 
and  filling  the  vacant  fpaces  between  them  with  chalk  or  other  earthy 
matter.  This  being  done,  the  water  mud  be  emptied  out,  and  the 
foundation  dug  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground,  driving  down 
piles,  if  it  be  necelfary,  upon  which  the  walls  of  the  foundation  mud 
be  laid.  But  this  method  is  only  prafticable  in  building  on  fuch 
rivers,  where  the  water  is  neither  very  rapid  nor  very  deep.  The 
fecond  is  done  by  laying  the  foundation  on  grate-work,  rafts  of  dout 
oak  well  bound  together,  and  made  fad  at  the  furface  of  the  water 
with  cables  or  machines,  and  building  upon  them  large  quarters  of 
done,  cramped  together,  and  joined  with  good  mortar,  or  cement, 
and  afterwards  letting  them  defeend  l'oftly  by  thefe  cables  and  machines 
perpendicularly  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  This  was  the  method 
practifed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Wedminder  bridge,  the  grating 
being  made  of  the  bottom  of  a  frame  called  by  the  French  caiJJ'on, 
the  fides  of  which  were  fo  contrived  that  they  might  be  taken  off, 
after  a  pier  was  finifhed.  The  third  is,  by  drawing  off  all,  or  the 
greated  part  of  the  water  of  the  river  into  fome  other  place ;  and 
this  was  done  at  London-Bridge,  if  we  could  befieve  Stow,  who 
alledges,  that  during  the  time  of  building,  the  river  was  turned  from 
Batterfea  to  Rotherhithe:  but  this  is  not  warranted. 

Foundation  denotes  alfo  a  donation  or  legacy  either  in  money 
or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport  cf  fome  community,  hof- 
pital,  fchool,  ledlure.  See. 

Foundation  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  edablifhment  of  a 
city,  empire,  or  the  like. 

FOUNDAY,  in  metallurgy,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  workers  at 
the  iron  mines  to  fignify  the  fpace  of  fix  days. 

FOUNDER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  perfon  who  lays  a  foundation, 
or  endows  a  church,  fchool,  religious  houfe,  or  other  charitable  in- 
ditution.  The  founder  of  a  church  may  preferve  to  himfeif  the 
right  of  patronage,  or  prefentation  to  the  living. 

Founder  alfo  implies  an  artid  who  calls  metals,  in  various 
forms,  for  different  ufes,  as  guns,  bells,  datues,  printing  characters, 
candledicks,  buckles,  &c.  whence  they  are  denominated gun  founders, 
bell -founders,  figure-founders,  letter  -funders,  founders  of  fmall  works, 
See.  See  Foundery. 

Founder,  in  glafs-making,  a  term  appropriated  to  the  crown  and 
green  glafs,  and  is  the  perfon  there,  who  in  the  fame  oltice  in  the- 
white-glafs  making  is  called  conciator. 

Founder,  in  the  fea-language,  is  applied  to  a  fhip,  when,  from 
fome  extraordinary  leak,  cr  other  accident,  fhe  finks ;  fhe  is  then 
laid  to  founder. 
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Defer iption  of  a  FOUNDERY. 

The  term  foundery  implies  the  art  of  melting  and  cafting  all  forts 
of  metals  ;  particularly  brafs,  iron,  bell-metal,  See.  The  word  is 
alfo  ufed  for  a  place,  or  work-houie,  furnifhed  with  furnaces,  or 
forges  for  this  purpofe. 

Foundery  of  fmall  works,  or  the  manner  of  casting  in  fund. 

1  he  fand  ufed  in  carting  brafs,  Sec.  is  yellowifh,  and  pretty  foft ; 
but,  after  it  has  been  ufed,  it  becomes  quite  black,  becaufe  of  the 
charcoal-dud  ufed  in  the  moulds.  Every  time  they  would  ufe  this 
fand,  they  work  arid  tew  it,  feveral  times  over,  in  a  board  about  a  foot 
fquarc,  placed  over  a  kind  of  trunk,  or  box,  into  which  it  may  fall 
from  off  the  board.  'I  his  tewing  is  performed  with  a  roller,  or 
cylinder,  about  two  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  a 
kind  of  knife,  made  of  the  blade  of  a  fword  :  with  the  two  inftru- 
ments  they  alternately  roll  and  cut  the  fand;  and,  at  length,  turn  it 
down  into  the  box  or  trough  underneath. 

1  hen,  taking  a  wooden  board,  or  table,  of  a  length  and  breadth 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  caft ;  round  this  they 
put  a  frame  or  ledge  ;  and  thus  make  a  fort  of  mould.  This  mould 
they  fill  with  the  fand  before  prepared,  and  moderately  moiflened : 
which  done,  they  take  wooden,  or  metalline  models,  or  patterns  of 
the  things  intended  to  be  caft  ;  apply  them  on  the  mould,  and  prefs 
them  down  in  the  fand,  fo  as  to  leave  their  form  indented  ;  along  the 
middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  half  a  little  cylinder  of  brafs,  which 
is  to  be  the  mafter-jet,  or  canal  for  running  the  metal  ;  being  fo 
difpofed,  as  to  touch  the  ledge  on  one  fide,  and  only  to  reach  to  the 
laft  pattern  on  the  other :  from  this  are  placed  feveral  leffer  jets,  or 
branches,  reaching  to  each  pattern,  whereby  the  metal  is  conveyed 
through  the  whole  frame. 

The  firfl  frame  beiftg  thus  finifhed,  they  turn  it  upfide  down,  to 
take  out  the  patterns  from  the  fand ;  in  order  to  which;  they  firft 
loofen  them  a  little  all  round,  with  a  fmall  cutting  iuftrument. 

After  the  fame  manner  they  proceed  to  work  the  counterpart,  or 
other  half  of  the  mould,  with  the  fame  patterns,  in  a  frame  exadlly 
like  the  former;  excepting  that  it  has  pins,  which,  entering  holes 
correfponding  thereto  in  the  other,  make,  when  the  two  are  joined 
together,  the  two  cavities  of  the  pattern  fall  exadlly  on  each 
other. 

The  frame,  being  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  founder,  or 
melter ;  who,  after  enlarging  the  principal  jet,  or  canal,  of  the 
counterpart,  with  a  kind  of  knife,  adding  the  crofs  jets,  or  canals, 
to  the  feveral  patterns  in  both,  and  fprinkling  them  over  with  mill- 
duft,  fets  them  to  dry  in  an  oven. 

When  both  parts  of  the  iVtould  are  fufficiently  dried,  they  join 
them  together,  by  means  of  the  pins  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  ftarting, 
or  flipping  afide,  by  th^  force  of  the  metal,  which  is  to  come  in 
flaming  hot,  through  a  hole  contrived  at  the  mailer  jet,  they  lock 
them  in  a  kind  of  prefs,  either  with  ferews,  or,  if  the  mould  be 
too  big  for  this,  with  wedges.  The  moulds,  thus  put  in  the  prefs, 
are  ranged  near  the  furnace,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  metal 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  crucible. 

While  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is  put  in  fufion 
in  an  earthen  crucible,  of  a  fize  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
metal  intended  to  be  caft. 

Some  of  thefe  fmall-work  founders’  furnaces  are  like  a  fmith’s 
forge  ;  others  ftand  a  few  feet  under-ground,  for  the  more  eafily 
and  lafely  taking  out  a  weighty  pot  of  metal  ;  which  is  done  by 
means  of  circular  tongs,  that  grafp  round  the  top  of  the  crucible. 
When  the  metal  is  melted,  the  workman  pours  it  through  the  chief 
canal  of  each  mould,  which  conveys  it  to  every  diftindl  pattern. 

When  the  moulds  are  coolifti,  the  frames  are  unferewed  or  un¬ 
wedged,  and  the  caft-work  taken  out  of  the  land,  which  fand  is 
worked  over  again  for  other  callings. 

Foundery  of  jlatues,  great  guns,  and  bells.  The  art  of  cafting 
ftatues  in  brafs  is  very  ancient ;  infomuch  that  it’s  origin  was  too 
remote  and  obfeure,  even  for  the  refearch  of  Pliny  ;  an  author  admi¬ 
rably  fkilled  at  difeovering  the  inventors  of  other  arts. 

There  are  three  things  chiefly  required  in  cafting  of  ftatues,  bulls, 
baflb- relievos,  vales,  and  other  works  of  lculpture :  viz.  the  mould, 
the  wax,  and  fhell,  or  coat. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core  (thus  called  from  cceur,  as  being  in  the 
heart  or  middle  of  the  ftatue,)  is  a  rude  lumpifli  figure,  to  which 
are  given  the  attitudes  and  contours  of  the  ftatue  intended  :  it  is 
raifed  on  an  iron  grate,  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  it ;  and  is  ftrtngthened 
withinfide  by  feveral  bars,  or  ribs,  of  iron. 

It  may  be  made  at  the  diferetion  of  the  workmen;  of  potter’s 
clay,  mixed  up  with  horfe-dung  and  hair  ;  or  plailter  of  Paris, 
mixed  with  fine  brick-duft. 

The  ufe  of  the  core  in  ftatues  is,  to  fupport  the  wax  and  fhell,  to 
leffen  the  weight,  and  to  fave  metal.  In  bells,  it  takes  up  all  the 
infide,  and  preserves  the  fpace  vacant  where  the  clapper  is  hung. 
In  great  guns,  it  forms  the  whole  chace  from  the  mouth  to  the 
breech  :  and,  in  mortars,  the'  chace  and  chamber.  The  iron  bars 
and  the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure,  through  an  aperture 
left  in  it,  which  is  afterwards  foldered  tip:  but  it  is  necelfary  to 
leave  fome  of  the  iron  bars  of  the  core  that  contribute  to  the  fteadi- 
nefs  of  the  projecting  parts,  within  the  brafs  figure. 

The  wax  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  intended  ftatue.  If  it  be  a 
piece  of  fculptt.re,  the  wax  mull  be  all  of  the  fculptor’s  own  hand, 
who  ufually  fafliions  it  on  the  core  itfelf  ;  though  it  may  be  wrought 
feparately,  in  cavities,  moulded,  or  formed,  on  a  model,  and  after¬ 
wards  difpofed  and  arranged  on  the  ribs  of  iron  over  the  grate,  as 
before;  filling  the  vacant  fpace  in  the  middle  with  liquid  plaifter, 
and  brick-duft  ;  by  which  means  the  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  .formed 
in  proportion  as  the  fculptor  carries  on  the  wax. 

When  the  wax  (which  is  to  be  of  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the 
metal)  is  finifhed,  they  fix  little  waxen  tubes  perpendicularly  to  it, 
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from  top  to  bottom  ;  to  fcrve,  both  as  jets,  for  the  conveyance  ol  the 
metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work;  and  as  vent-holes,  to  give  pallage 
to  the  air,  which  would,  etherwife,  occation  great  diforder,  when 
the  hot  metal  came  to  encompafs  it.  By  the  weight  of  the  wax 
ufed  herein,  is  that  of  the  metal  adjufted  ;  ten  pounds  of  this  laft 
being  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  the  former.  The  work  brought 
thus  tar,  wants  nothine  but  to  be  covered  with  it’s,  Oiell ;  which  is 
a  kind  of  coat,  or  cruft,  laid  over  the  wax  ;  and  which,  being  of  a 
loft  matter,  and  even,  at  firft,  liquid,  eafily  takes  and  preferves  the 
impreifion  of  every  part  thereof  ;  which  it  afterwards  communicates 
to  the  metal,  upon  it’s  taking  the  place  of  the  wax,  between  the 
fhell  and  the  core.  The  matter  of  this  outer  mould,  or  fhell,  is 
varied  according  as  different  layers,  or  ftrata,  are  applied.  The  firft 
is  a  compolhion  of  clay,  and  old  white  crucibles,  well  ground  and 
lifted,  and  mixed  up  with  water,  to  the  confidence  of  a  colour  fit 
for  ‘  painting ;  accordingly,  they  apply  it  with  a  pencil,  laying  it 
feven  or  eight  times  over,  letting  it  dry  between  whiles,  fior  the 
fecond  impreifion,  they  add  horfes’  dung  and  natural  earth  to  the 
former  corn  pofi  lion.  The  third  imp  re  {Turn  is  only  horfes’  dung  and 
earth.  Lallly,  the  fhell  is  finiflted  by  laying  on  feveral  more  impref- 
fi.ons  of  this  laft  matter,  made  very  thick  with  the  hand. 

1  he  ffiell,  thus  finilhed,  is  fecured  and  ftrengthened  by  feveral 
bands,  or  girts,  of  iron,  wound  around  it  at  half  a  foot’s  diftance 
from  one  another,  and  faftened  at  bottom  to  the  grate  under  the 
ftatue  ;  and  at  the  top  to  a  circle  of  iron,  where  they  all  terminate. 

Here  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  if  the  ftatue  be  fo  big,  that  it  would 
not  be  eafy  to  move  the  moulds,  when  thus  provided,  it  mull  be 
wrought  on  the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  call. 

This  is  performed  two  ways  ;  in  the  firft,  a  fquare  hole  is  dug 
under-ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be  made  therein,  afid 
it’s  inftdes  lined  with  walls  of  freeftone,  or  brick.  At  the  bottom 
is  made  a  hole,  of  the  fame  materials,  with  a  kind  of  furnace,  having 
it’s  aperture  outwards  :  in  this  is  a  fire  to  be  lighted,  to  dry  the 
mould,  and,  afterwards,  to  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is 
placed  the  grate  ;  and  on  this  the  mould,  &c.  framed  as  above  ex¬ 
plained.  Laftly,  at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare  pit  is  made 
another  large  furnace,  to  melt  the  metal,  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

In  the  other  way,  it  is  fufficient  to  w'ork  the  mould  above  ground:  j 
but  with  the  fame  precaution  of  a  furnace,  and  grate,  underneath  : 
when  finiflted,  four  walls  are  to  be  run  up  around  it :  and,  by  the  j 
fide  thereof,  a  maffive  made,  for  a  melting  furnace.  For  the  reft, 
the  method  is  the  fame  in  both.  The  mould  being  finifhed,  and 
inclofed  between  four  walls,  whether  under-ground?,  or  above  it,  a 
moderate  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  under  it,  and  the  hole  covered 
with  planks,  that  the  wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at 
pipes  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the  mould  ;  which 
are  afterwards  very  exaftly  clofed  with  earth,  as  foon  as  all  the 
wax  is  carried  off. 

This  done,  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  bricks  thrown  in  at  random, 
and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  augmented  till  fuch  time  as  both  the 
bricks  and  the  mould  become  red-hot  :  which  ordinarily  happens  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Then,  the  fire  being  extinguifhed,  and  every 
thing  cold  again,  they  take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place 
with  earth,  moiftened,  and  a  little  beaten,  to'  the  top  of  the  mould, 
in  order  to  make  it  the  more  firm  and  fteady. 

Things  being  in  this  condition,  there  remaihs  nothing  but  to 
melt  the  metal,  and  run  it  into  the  mould  :  this  is  the  office  ef  the 
furnace  above,  which  is  made  in  manner  of  an  oven,  with  three 
apertures;  one  to  put  in  the  wood  ;  another  for  a  vent;  and  a  third 
to  run  the  metal  out  at.  From  this  laft  aperture,  which  is  kept 
very  clofe  wh'ilft  the  metal  is  in  fufion,  a  little  tube  or  canal  is  laid, 
whereby  the  melted  metal  is  conveyfed  into  a  large  earthen  bafon  over 
the  mould  ;  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big  branches  of  the 
jets,  or  caft?,  which  are  to  carry  the  metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the 
mould,  are  inferted. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  thefe  jets  are  all  terminated,  or  flopped 
with  a  kind  of  plugs,  which  are  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening  the 
furnace,  the  brafs,  which  gufhes  out  like  a  torrent  of  fire,  may  not 
enter  any  of  them  till  the  bafon  be  full  enough  of  matter  to  run 
into  them  all  at  once  ;  upon  which  occaiion  they  pullout  the  plugs, 
which  are  lung  iron  rods,  with  a  head  at  one  end,  capable  of 
filling  the  whole  diameter  of  each  tube.  The  hole  of  the  furnace  is 
opened  witfq  a  long  piece  of  iron,  fitted  at  the  end  of  a  pole  ;  and 
the  mould  is  then  filled  in  an  inftant.  The  work  is  now  finilhed, 
at  leaft  fo  much  as  belongs  to  the  calling,  the  reft  being  the  fculptor’s, 
or  caivcr  s  bufuicfs ;  who,  taking  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and 
earth  with  which  it  is  encompalfed,  faws  off  the  jets,  wherewith 
it  appears  covered  over  ;  and  repairs  it  with  mftruments  proper 
to  his  art :  as  chiifels,  gratters,  puncheons,  Nc. 

The  manner  of  caji'tng  bells. 

What  has  been  Imhero  fhewn  of  tne  calling  of  flatties,  holds,  in  ! 
proportion,  ol  the  calling  of  bells  :  that  which  is  particular  in  thefe 
fatter,  is  as  follows:  firft,  then,  the  metal  is  different  ;  ihere  being 
no  tin  in  the  metal  of  ftatues,  but  no  lefts  than  a  fifth  part  of  tin  in 
that  of  bells.  Secondly,  the  dimenfions  of  the  core,  and  the  wax  of 
bells,  specially  if  n  be  a  ring  of  feveral  belis  that  is  to  be  call,  are 
not  left  to  chance,  or  the  Caprice  of  the  workman  ;  but  muft  be  mea- 
imed,  on  a  kind  of  (calc,  or  diapason  ;  which  gives  the  height, 
aperture,  and  thieknefs,  'lieceilary  for  the  feveral  tones  required. 

1  he  levera!  mouldings  and  other  ornaments,  and  inferiptions,  to 
be  repielenttd  in  relievo,  on  the  ontlide  of  the  bell,  are  formed  on 
t.ie  wax.  1  he  clapper,  or  tongue,  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell, 
om  is  iwrnuhed  from  oilier  hands  In  Europe,  it  is  ufually  of  iron, 
wdn  a  large  knob  at  the  extreme ;  and  is  fufpended  in  the  middle 
of  the  hell.  In  China,  it  is  only  a  huge  wooden  mallet,  ltruck 
by  the  force  cn  arm  againil  the  bell;  whence  they  can^ have  but 
lime  of  tn at  eofonancy  io  much  admired  in  fome  of  our  rings 
oi  bells,  i  he  Chinele  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  i-ucreafing  the 


found  of  their  bells  ;  viz.  by  leaving  a  hole  under  the  cannon  ;  which 
our  bell-founders  would  reckon  a  defeft. 

T  he  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from  thofe  of  the 
Chinefe.  In  our’s,  the  modern  proportions  are,  to  make  the  diameter 
fifteen  times  the  thieknefs  of  the  brim,  and  the  height  twelve  times. 
The  parts  of  a  bell  are,  I.  The  founding  bow,  terminated  by  an 
inferior  circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner.  2.  The  brim,  or 
that  part  of  a  bell  whereon  the  clapper  ftrikes,  and  which  is  thicker 
than  the  reft.  g.  T  he  outward  finking  of  the  middle  of  the  bell, 
or  the  point  under  which  it  grows  wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The 
waift  or  furniture,  and  the  part  that  grows  wider  and  thicker  quite 
to  the  brim.  5.  ft  he  tipper  vafe,  or  that  part  which  is  above  the 
waift.  6.  The  pallet,  widen  fupports  the  ftaple  of  the  clapper  within. 
7.  The  bent  and  hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the 
cannons,  to  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the  bell  is  hung  up  to 
the  beam  which  is  it’s  fupport  and  counterpoife,  when  rung  out. 

The  buftnefs  of  the  bc\\ -fioundery  is  reducible  to  three  particulars, 
1.  ft'he  proportion  of  a  bell.  2.  The  forming  of  the  mould.  And, 
3.  ft'he  melting  of  the  metal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  proportions, 
viz.  the  Ample  and  the  relative  ;  the  former  are  thofe  proportions 
only  that  are  between  the  feveral  parts  of  a  bell,  to  render  it  fono- 
rous,;  the  relative  proportions  eftablifh  a  requifite  harmony  between 
feveral  bells.  The  method  of  forming  the  profile  of  a  bell,  previous 
to  it’s  being  caft,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts  may  be 
feen,  is  as  follows:  the  thieknefs  of  the  brim,  Ci  (See  Plaie  16, 
fig.  1,)  is  the  foundation  of  every  other  meafure,  and  is  divided 
into  three  equal  parts.  Firft,  draw  the  line  Ii  D,  which  reprefents 
the  diameter  of  the  bell  ;  bifeft  it  in  F,  and  ereft  the  perpendicular 
F  f;  let  DF  and  H  F  he  alfo  bifefted  in  E  and  G,  and.  two 
other  perpendiculars  F.  e,  G  a  be  credited  at  E  and  G  :  G  E  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  top  or  upper  vafe,  i.  e.  the  diameter  of  the  top 
will  be  half  that  of  the  bell  ;  and  it  will,  therefore,-  be  the  diameter 
of  a  bell,  which  will  found  an  oftave  to  the  other.  Divide  the 
diameter  of  the  bell  or  the  line  H  D  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  and 
one  of  thefe  will  give  C  1  the  thieknefs  of  the  brim;  divide 
again  each  of  thefe  fifteen  equal  parts  into  three  other  equal  parts, 
and  then  i’orm  a  feale.  From  this  fcale  take  twelve  of  the  larger 
divifions  or  T*T  of  the  whole  fcale  in  the  compafs,  and  felting  one 
leg  in  D  defcribe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line'  E  e  in  N,  draw  N  D, 
and  divide  this  line  into  twelve  equal  parts  :  at  the  point  1  ereft  the 
perpendicular  1  C— io,  and  C  1  will  be  the  thieknefs  of  the 
briinrrz-’y  of  the  diameter  :  draw  the  line  CD:  bifeft  DN  and 
at  the  point  of  bifeftion  6  ereft  the  perpendicular  6  K=  of  the 
larger  divifions  on  the  fcale.  With  an  opening  of  the  compafs 
equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  fcale  or  thirty  brims,  fetting  one  leg 
in  N,  defcribe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  fame  leg  in  K  and 
the  fame  opening  defcribe  another  arc  to  interfeft  the  former ;  on 
this  point  of  interfeftion,  as  a  center,  and  with  a  radius  equal  to 
thirty  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  NK;  in  6  K  produced  take  K  B=ft- 
of  the  larger  meafure  of  the  fcale  or  -j-  of  the  brim,  and  on  the  fame 
center  with  the  radius  goq.  brims  defcribe  an  arc  A  B  parallel  to  N  K. 
For  the  arc  BC,  take  twelve  divifions  of  the  fcale  or  twelve  brims 
in  the  compafs,  find  a  center,  and  from  that  center,  with  this  opening, 
defcribe  the  arc  B  C,  in  the  fame  manner  as  N  K  or  A  B  were  de¬ 
ferred.  There  are  various  ways  of  deferibing  the  arc  K  p  ;  fomc 
defcribe  it  on  a  center  at  the  diftance  of  nine  brims  from  the 
points  p  and  IC ;  others,  as  it  is  done  in  the  figure,  on  a  center  at 
the  dift3p.ee  only  of  feven  brims  from  thofe  points.  But  it  is  neceffary 
firft  to  find  tire  point  p,  and  to  determine  the  rounding  of  the  bell 
p  1..  For  this  purpofe,  on  the  point  C  as  a  center,  and  with  the 
radius  C  1,  defcribe  the  arc  r  p  n  ;  bi (eft  the  part  1,  2  of  the  line 
D  n,  and  crediting  the  perpendicular  p  in,  this  perpendicular  will 
cut  the  arc  1  p  n  in  m,  which  terminates  the  rounding  1  p.  Some 
founders  make  the  bendings  K  a  third  of  a  brim  lower  than  the  middle 
of  the  line  D  N  ;  others  make  the  pari  C  1  I)  more  acute,  and  inflead 
of  making  C  r  perpendicular  toDN  at  r,  draw  it  J-th  of  a  brim 
higher,  making  it  flill  equal  to  one  brins ;  fo  that  the  line  1  D  is 
longer  than  the  brim  C  1.  In  order  to  trace  out  the  top-part  N  a, 
take  in  the  compafs  eight  divifions  of  the  fcale  or  eight  brims,  and 
on  the  points  N  and  D,  as  centers,  defcribe  arcs  to  interfeft  each 
other  in  8  ;  on  this  point  8,  with  a  radius  of  eight  brims,  defcribe 
the  arc  N  b  ;  this  arc  will  be  the  exterior  curve  of  the  top  or  crown; 
on  the  lame  point  8/  as  a  center,  and  with  a  radius  equal  to  yf  brims, 
defcribe  the  arc  A  e,  and  this  will  be  the  interior  curve  of  the 
crown,  and  it’s  whole  thieknefs  will  be  one  third  of  the  brim.  As 
the  point  8  does  not  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a  center  M  may  be 
found  in  the  axis  by  deferibing,  with  the  interval  of  eight  brims  on 
thecenters  D  and  H,  arcs  which  will  interfeft  in  M  ;  and  this  point 
may  be  made  the  center  of  the  inner  and  outer  curves  of  the  crown, 
as  before,  ft'he  thieknefs  of  the  cap  which  flrengthens  the  crown  at 
Q  is  about  one  third  of  the  thieknefs  of  the  brim  ;  and  the  hollow 
branches  or  ears  about  one  fixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  bell.  The 
height  of  the  bell  is  in  proportion  to  it's  diameter  as  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen,  or  in  the  proportion  of  the  fundamental  found  to  it’s  third 
major;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  found  of  a  bell  is  principally 
compofed  of  the  found  of  it’s  extremity  or  brim,  as  a  fundamental., 
of  the  found  of  the  crown  which  is  an  oftave  to  it,  and  of  that  of 
the  height  which  is  a  third.  Sec  Bell. 

The  particulars  necelihry  for  making  the  mould  of  a  bell,  are,  1. 
The  earth:  the  moft  cohefive  is  the  betl ;  it  mutt  be  well  ground 
and  lifted,  to  prevent  wiy  chinks.  2.  Brick-flone  ;  which  muft  be 
ufed  for  the  mine,  mould,  or  cr^re,  and  for  the  furnace.  3.  Horfe- 
dung,  hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth,  to  render  the  cement 
more  binding.  4.  ft  he  wax  for  inferiptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

5.  The  tallow  equally  mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a  flight 
lay  of  it  upon  the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  are  applied  to  it. 

6.  The  coals  to  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fc  a  (Folding  confiding  of  four 
1  boards. 
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boards  ranged  upon  treffels.  Upon  this  they  carry  the  earth,  grofly 
diluted,  to  mix  it  with  horfe-dung,  beating  the  whole  with  a  large 
fpatula. 

The  compaffes  of  condru&ion  is  the  chief  indrument  for  making 
the  mould,  which  confibs  of  two  different  legs,  joined  by  a  third 
piece.  And  laft  of  all,  the  founders’  fhelves,  on  which  are  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  letters,  cartridges,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

They  fird  dig  a  hole,  of  a  diffident  depth  to  contain  the  mould  of 
the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe,  or  cannon,  under-ground  ;  and  fix 
inches  lower  than  the  terrepleip.,  where  the  work  is  performed. 
The  hole  muff  be  wide  enough  for  a  free  paflage  between  the  mould 
and  walls  of  the  hole  ;  or  between  one  mould  and  another,  when 
feveral  bells  are  to  be  caff.  At  the  center  of  the  hole  is  a  flake 
erected,  that  is  drongly  fallened  in  ;the  ground.  This  fupports  an 
iron  peg,  on  which  the  pivot  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  compares 
turns.  The  flake  is  encompaffed  with  a folid  brick-work,  perfe&ly 
round,  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  of  the  propofed  bell’s  d.ameter. 
This  they  call  a  mill-done.  The  parts  of  the  mould  are  the  core, 
the  model  of  the  bell,  and  the  flicll.  When  the  outer  furface  of 
the  core  is  formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core,  which  is  made  of 
bricks  that  are  laid  in  courfes  of  equal  height  upon  a  lay  <$f  plain 
^arth.  At  the  laying  each  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of 
the  compaffes,  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  ihaped,  fo  as  that 
there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the  didarice  of  a  line,  to 
be  afterwards  filled  up  with  layers  of  cement.  The  work  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  top,  only  leaving  an  opening  for  the  coals  to  bake  the 
core.  This  work  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement,  made  of  earth 
and  horfe-dung,  on.  which  they  move  the  compaffes  of  conftrudlion, 
to  make  it  of  an  even  fmoothnefs  every  where. 

The.  fird  layer  being  finifhed,  they  put  the  fire  to  the  core,  by 
filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  opening  that  is  kept  fhut,  during 
the  baking,  with  a  cake  of  earth,  that  has  been  feparately  baked. 
The  fird  fire  con  fumes  the  dake,  and  the  fire  is  left  in  the  core  half, 
or,  fometimes,  a  whole  day  :  the  fird  layer  being  thoroughly  dry, 
they  cover  it  with  a  fecond,  third,  and.  fourth  ;  each  being  fmoothed 
by  the  board  of  the  compaffes,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  they 
proceed  to  another. 

The  core  being  completed,  they  take  he  compaffes  to  pieces,  with 
intent  to  cutoff  the  thicknefs  of  the  model,  and  the  compaffes  are 
immediately  put  in  their  place,  to  begin  a  fecond  piece  of  the  mould. 
It  confids  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the  hands  on 
thdeore,  in  feveral  cakes  that  clofe  together.  This  work  is  finifhed 
by  feveral  layers  of  a  thinner  cement  of  the  fame  matief,  fmoothed 
by  the  compaffes,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  another  is  laid  on. 
The  4ft  layer  of  the  model  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  greafe  fpread 
over  the  whole.  After  which  are  applied  the  inferiptions,  coats  of 
arms,  &rc.  befmeared  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  veflel  of  wax  on  a 
chaffing  diffi  :  this  is  done  for  every  letter.  Before  the  lhell  is  begun 
the  compaffes  are  taken  to  pieces,  to  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  fills 
the  place  of  the  thicknefs  to  be  given  to  the  lhell. 

The  fird  layer  is  the  fame  earth  with  the  red,  fifted  very  fine ; 
whild  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed  with  cow’s  hair,  to  make 
it  cohere.  The  whole  being  a  thin  cullis,  is  gently  poured  on 
the  model,  that  fills  exaflly  all  the  finuofities  of  the  figures,  &c. 
and  this  is  repeated  till  the  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the 
model.  When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried,  they  cover  it  with  a 
fecond  of  the  fame  matter,  but  fomevvhat  thicker  :  when  this  fecond 
layer  becomes  of  feme  confidence,  they  apply  the  compaffes  again, 
and  light  a.  fire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  off  the  wax  of  the 
inferiptions,  See. 

After  this,  they  go  on  with  other  layers  of  the  died,  by  means 
of  the  compaffes.  Here  they  add  to  the  cow's  hair  a  quantity  of 
hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers,  and  afterwards  fmoothed  by  the 
board  of  the  compaffes.  The  thicknefs  of  the  fiiell  comes  to  four 
or  five  inches  lower  than  the  mill-done  before-mentioned,  and 
furrounds  it  quite  clofe,  which  prevents  the  extravafation  of  the 
metal.  The  wax  fhould  be  taken  out  before  the  melting  of  the 
metal. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  fep.arate  work,  which  is  done 
during  the  drying  of  the  feveral  incrudations  of  the  cement.  It 
has  feven  rings,  the  feventh  is  called  the  budge,  and  unites  the 
others,  being  a  perpendicular  fupport  to  drengthen  the  curves.  It 
has  an  aperture  at  the  top,  to  admit  a  large  iron  peg,  bent  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  this  is  introduced  into  two  holes  in  the  beam, 
fadened  with  two  drong  iron  keys.  There  are  models  made  of 
the  rings,  with  malfes  of  beaten  earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  fire, 
in  order  to  have  the  hollow  of  them.  T.hefe  rings  are  gently  prelfcd 
upon  a  layer  of  earth  and  cow’s  hair,  one  half  of  it’s  depth  ;  and 
then  taken  out,  without  breaking  the  mould.  This  operation  is 
repeated  twelve  times  for  twelve  half-moulds,  that  two  and  two 
united  may  make  the  hollows  of  the  fix  rings  •.  the  fame  they  do  for  the 
hollows  of  the  bridge,  and  bake  them  all,  to  unite  them  together. 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in,  are  placed  the 
rings  that  conditute  the  ear.  They  fird  put  into  this  open  place 
the  iron  ring  to  fupport  the  clapper  of  the  bell ;  then  they  make  a 
round  cake  of  clay,  to  fill  up  the  diameter  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  clapped  upon  the  opening,  and 
foldered  with  a  thin  mortar  fpread  over  it,  which  binds  the  cover 
clofe  to  the  core. 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth,  fufficiently 
moid,  to  fix  on  the  place,  which  is  drewed,  at  feveral  times,  upon 
the  cover  of  the  core;  and  they  beat  it  gently  with  a  peble,  to  a 
proper  height ;  and  a  workman  fmooths  the  earth  at  top  with  a 
wooden  trowel  dipped  in  water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  be  taken  off  afterwards,  they  aflemble  the 
hollows  of  the  rings.  When  every  thing  is  in  it’s  proper  place, 
they  drengthen  theoutfides  of  the  hollows  with  mortar,  in  order  to 
bind  them° with  the  bridge,  and  keep  them  Heady  at  the  bottom,  by 


means  of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar,  which  fills  up  the  v\  hcle  aperture 
of  the  (hell.  'I  his  they  let  chy,  that  it  may  be  removed  without 
breaking.  To  make  room  for  the  metal,  they  pull  off  the  hollow's 
of  the  rings  through  which  the  metal  is  to  pafs,  before  it  enters  into 
die  vacuity  of  the  mould.  1  he  lhell  being  unloaded  of  it’s  ear,  they 
range  under  the  mill-done  five  or  fix  pieces  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  thick  enough  to  reach  almod  the  lower  part  of  the  f7ic.ll  ; 
between  thefe  and  the  mould  they  drive  in  wooden  w'edges  with  a 
mallet,  to  drake  the  {hell  of  the  model  whereon  it  reds,  fo  as  to 
be  pulled  up,  and  gpt  out  of  the  pit. 

When  this  and  the  wax  are  lemoved,  they  break  the  model  and 
layer  of  earth,  through  which  the  metal  mud  run,  from  the  hollow 
of  the  rings,  between  the  bell  and  the  core.  They  fmcke  the 
infide  of  the  fiiell,  by  burning  draw  under  it,  that  helps  to  fmooth 
the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they  put  the  fiiell  in  the  place,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  fame  interval  between  that  and  the  core  ;  and  before 
the  hollows  of  the  rings  or  the  cap  are  put  on  again,  they  add 
two  vents,  that  are  united  to  the  ring,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs 
of  baked  cement.  After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of  the  cap, 
the  rings,  and  vents,  over  the  fiiell,  and  folder  it  with  thin  cement, 
which  is  dried  gradually  by  covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Then 
they  fill  up  the  pit  with  earth,  beating  it  drongly  all  the  time, 
round  the  mould. 

The  fur  r.ace  has  a  place  for  the  fire,  and  another  for  the  metal. 
The  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney,  with  a  fpacious  affi-hole  ;  the 
furnace  which  contains  the  metal  is  vaulted,  whofe  bottom  is  made 
of  earth,  rammed  down  ;  the  red  is  built  with  brick.  It  has  four 
apertures  ;  the  find,  through  which  the  flame  reverberates  ;  the  fecond 
is  clofed  with  a  dopple,  that  is  opened  for  the  metal  to  run  ; 
the  others  are  to  feparate  the  drols,  or  fcorias,  of  the  metal,  by 
wooden  rakes  ;  through  thefe  laft  apertures  paffes  the  thick  fmoke. 
1  he  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  Hoping,  for  the  metal  to  run 
down. 

Manner  of  c a  fling  great  guns,  or  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  calling  of  cannons,  mortars,  and  ether  pieces  of  artillery,  is 
performed  much  like  that  of  ftatues  and  bells  ;  efpecially  as  to 
what  regards  the  wax,  lhell,  and  furnaces. 

Ail  pieces  of  artillery  are  now  caft  folid,  and  bored  afterwards 
by  means  of  a  machine  invented  at  Strafburgh,  (fee  Bering  of 
Cannon)  and  much  improved  by  Mr.  Verbruggen,  the  prefent  head 
founder  at  Woolwich.  The  gun  to  be  bored  was  at  fird  placed  in 
a  perpendicular  pofnion  ;  but  the  machines  ufed  for  this  purpofe  have 
lately  been  made  to  bore  horizontally,  and  much  more  exaftly 
than  thofe  that  bore  in  a  vertical  fituation.  Whild  the  infide  is 
bored,  the  outfide  is  turned  and  polifhed  at  the  fame  time. 

As  to  the  metal,  it  is  fomewhat  different  from  both  ;  as  having 
a  mixture  of  tin,  which  is  not  in  that  of  datues ;  and  only  having 
half  the  quantity  of  tin  that  is  in  bells,  i.  e.  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  of  tin  to  an  hundred  of  copper.  The  refpeftive  quantities 
of  different  metals  that  fhould  enter  into  the  compolition  of  brafs 
cannon  is  not  abfolutely  decided  ;  the  mod  common  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  are  the  follownng  ;  viz.  to  240 lb.  of  metal  fit  for 
cading,  they  put  68 lb.  of  copper,  52 lb.  ofbrafs,  and  12  lb.  of  tin. 
To  4200 lb.  of  metal  fit  for  cading,  the  Germans  put  368 7-24/L 
of  copper,  204 -rf/L  of  brafs,  and  307 of  tin.  Others,  again, 
u(c  too  lb.  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brafs,  and  g  lb.  of  tin  ;  and  laltly, 
others  make  tife  of  100  lb.  of  copper,  10  lb.  of  biafs,  and  1 5  lb.  of 
tin.  See  Ca-nnon. 

A  cannon  is  always  ffiaped  a  little  conical,  being  thicked  of  metal 
at  the  breech,  where  the  greated  effort  of  the  gun-pow'der  is  made; 
and  diminifhing  thence  to  the  muzzle  ;  fo  that  if  the  mouth  be  two 
inches  thick  of  metal,  the  breech  is  fix.  See  Cannon. 

It’s  length  is  meafured  in  calibers,  i.  e.  in  diameters  of  the 
muzzle.  Six  inches  at  the  muzzle  requires  twenty  calibers,  often 
feet  in  length  ;  there  is  always  about  the  fixth  of  an  inch  allowed 
play  for  the  ball.  For  the  parts,  and  their  refpedive  proportions 
of  different  forts  of  guns,  fee  Cannon  and  Gun.  The  method  of 
cading  iron  cannon  differs  very  little  from  that  of  brafs. 

Foundery,  letter,  or  the  manner  of  caf  ing  printing  letters.  The 
invention  of  printing  letters  we  lhail  /peak  of  under  Printing,  and 
Letter. 

The  difference,  kind,  &c.  hath  already  been  explained  under  the 
articles  Character,  &c: 

In  the  bulinefs  of  cutting,  cading,  Sec.  letters  for  printing,  the 
letter-cutter  mud  be  provided  with  a  vice,  hand-vice,  hammers  and 
files  of  all  forts  for  watch'.- makers’  ufe  ;  as  alfo  gravers  and  fculpters 
of  all  forts,  and  an  oil-done,  Arc.  fuitable  and  fizeable  to  the 
feveral  letters  to  be  cut:  a  fiat  gage  .made  of  box  to  hold  a  rod  of 
deel,  or  the  body  of  a  mould,  &c.  exa&ly  perpendicular  to  the 
flat  of  the  ufing-file:  a  Aiding  gage,  whofe  ufe  is  to  meafure  and 
fet  off  didances  between  the  lhoulder  and  the  tooth,  and  to  mark  it 
off  from  the  end,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  work  ;  a  face-gage, 
which  is  a  fquare  notch  cut  with  a  file  into  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  of: 
fleel,  iron  or  brafs,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  piece  of  common  tin, 
whofe  ufe  is  to  proportion  the  face  of  each  fort  of  letter,  viz.  long 
letters,  alcfnding  letters,  and  diort  letters.  So  there  mud  be  three 
gages,  and  the  gage  for  the  long  letters  is  the  length  of  the  whole 
boliy  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  forty-two  equal  parts.  The  gage 
for  the  afeending  letters  Roman  and  Italic  are  j-  or  30  parts  of  42, 
and  33  parts  for  the  Englilh  face.  The  gage  for  the  ihort  letters 
is  f  or  18  parts  0142  of  the  whole  body  for  the  Roman  and  Italic, 
and  22  parts  for  the  Englifh  face. 

The  Italic  and  other  banding  gages  are  to  meafure  the  fcope  of 
the  Italic  dems,  bv  applying  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  gage  to 
the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  letters,  and  the  other  fide  ot  the 
gage  to  the  Item  ;  for  when  the  letter  complies  with  thefe  three  fides 
of  the  gage,  that  letter  has  it's  true  diape. 

The  next  care  of  the  letter-cutter  is,  to  Drepare  good'fteel  punches, 

1  -  well 
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well  tempered,  and  quite  free  from  all  veins  of  iron  ;  on  the  face  of 
which  he  draws  or  marks  the  exa&  fhape  of  the  letter,  with  pen  and 
ink,  if  the  letter  be  large  ;  or  with  a  fmooth  blunted  point  of  a  needle, 
if  it  be  fmail ;  and  then,  with  fizeable  and  prpper  fhaped  and  pointed 
gravers  and  fculpters,  digs  or  fculps  out  the  fteel  between  the  flrokes 
or  marks  he  made  on  the  face  of  the  punch,  and  leaves  the 
marks  (landing  on  the  face.  Having  well  fhaped  the  infide  ftrokes 
of  his  letter,  he  deepens  the  hollows  with  the  fame  tools :  for  if  a 
letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion  to  it’s  width,  it  will,  when  ufed  at 
prefs,  print  black,  and  be  good  for  nothing.  This  work  is  generally 
regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  counter-punch.  Then  he  works  the 
outfide  with  proper  files  till  it  be  fit  for  the  matrice. 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  the  finking  and  jurtifying  of  the  matrices, 
we  mud:  provide  a  mould  to  juftify  them  by,  of  which  you  have  a 
draught  in  Plate  t6,  fig.  2,  3. 

Every  mould  is  compofed  of  an  upper  and  under  part.  The 
under  part  is  delineated  in  fig.  3.  The  upper  part  is  marked  fig.  2, 
and  is  in  all  refpedls  made  like  the  under  part,  excepting  the  ffool 
behind,  and  the  bow,  or  fpring,  alfo  behind;  and  excepting  a  finall 
roundilh  wire  between  the  body  and  carriage,  near  the  break  where 
the  under  part  hath  a  fmail  rounding  groove  made  in  the  body.  This 
wire,  or  rather  half-wire,  in  the  upper  part,  makes  the  nick  in  the 
iliank  of  the  letter,  when  part  of  it  is  received  into  the  groove  in  the 
under  part.  Thefe  two  parts  are  fo  exatftly  fitted  and  gaged  into  one 
another  (viz.  the  male  gage,  marked  c  in  fig.  2,  into  the  female 
marked  g  in  fig.  3.)  that  when  the  upper  part  of  the  mould,  is  pro¬ 
perly  placed  on,  and  in  the  under  part  of  the  mould,  both  together 
make  the  intire  mould,  and  may  be  Hid  backwards  for  ufe  fo  far, 
till  the  edge  of  either  of  the  bodies  on  the  middle  of  either  carriage 
comes  jull  to  the  edge  of  the  female  gages,  cut  in  each  carriage : 
and  they  may  be  ilid  forwards  fo  far,  till  the  bodies  on  either  carriage 
touch  each  other  :  and  the  Hiding  of  thefe  two  parts  of  the  mould 
backwards  makes  the  (hank  of  the  letrer  thicker,  becaufe  the  bodies 
in  each  part  Hand  wider  afunder,  and  the  Hiding  them  forward 
makes  the  (hank  of  the  letter  thinner,  becaufe  the  bodies  on  each 
part  of  the  mould  Hand  clofer  together.  The  parts  of  the  mould 
are  as  follow  :  viz. 

a  The  carriage.  b  the  body.  c  The  male  gage.  d  c  The 
mouth-piece,  f  i  The  regifier.  g  The  female  gage,  h  The  hag. 
a  a  n  a  The  bottom  plate,  b  b  b  The  wood,  on  which  the  bottom 
plate  lies,  c  c  c  The  mouth,  d  d  The  throat,  e  d  d  The  pallat. 
f  The  nick,  g  g  The  (tool,  h  h  The  fpring  or  bow. 

Then  the  mould  muft  be  juftified  and  firft  the  founder  juftifics 
the  body,  by  carting  about  twenty  proofs,  or  famples  of  letters  : 
which  are  fet  up  in  a  compofing  (tick,  with  all  their  nicks  towards 
the  right  hand  ;  and  then  by  comparing  thefe  with  the  pattern  letters, 
fet  up  in  the  fame  manner,  he  finds  the  exa£l  meafure  of  the  body 
to  be  cart.  He  alfo  tries  if  the  two  fides  of  the  body  are  parallel, 
or  that  the  body  be  no  bigger  at  the  head  than  at  the  foot  ;  by  taking 
half  the  number  of  his  proofs,  and  turning  them  with  their  heads  to 
the  feet  of  the  other  half  ;  and  if  then  the  heads  and  the  feet  be  found 
exaflly  even  upon  each  other,  and  neither  to  drive  out  nor  get  in, 
the  two  fides  may  be  pronounced  parallel.  He  farther  trips  whether 
the  two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  letter  be  parallel,  by  firft  fetting 
his  proofs  in  the  compofing  11’. 'k  with  their  nicks  upwards  ;  and  then 
turning  one  half  with  their  heads  to  the  feet  of  the  other  half  :  and 
if  the  heads  and  feet  lie  exactly  upon  each  other,  and  neither  drive 
out  nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  are  parallel. 

The  mould  thus  juftified,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  prepare  the  ma¬ 
trices.  A  matrice  is  a  piece  of  brafs  or  copper  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  of  a  thicknefs  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  letter 
it  is  to  contain.  In  this  metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter  intended 
to  be  cart,  by  ftriking  the  letter  punch  about  the  depth  of  an  n. 
After  this  the  fides  and  (ace  of  the  matrice  muft  be  juftified  and 
cleared,  with  files,  of  all  bunchings  made  by  finking  the  punch. 

Every  thing  thus  prepared,  it  is  brought  to  the  furnace,  which  is 
built  of  brick  upright,  with  four  fquare  fides,  and  a  (lone  on  the  top, 
in  which  (lone  is  a  wide  round  hole  for  the  pan  to  ftand  in.  A 
foundcry  of  any  confequence  has  feveral  of  thefe  furnaces  in  it. 

As  to  the  metal  of  which  the  types  are  to  be  cart,  this,  in  extenfive 
founderles ,  is  always  prepared  in  large  quantities  ;  but  caft  into 
fmail  bars  of  about  twenty  pounds  weight,  to  be  delivered  out  to  the 
workmen  as  occafion  requires.  In  tire  Idler  foundcry  which  has 
been  long  carried  on  with  reputation,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Alex.  Wilfun,  and  fons,  at  Glafgow,  we  are  informed,  that  a  (lock 
of  metal  is  made  up  at  two  different  times  of  the  year,  fufficient  to 
ferve  the  carters  at  the  furnace  for  fix  months  each  time.  For  this 
purpofe  a  large  furnace  is  built  under  a  (hade,  furnifhed  with  a  wheel 
vent,  in  order  the  more  equally  to  heat  the  fides  of  a  ftrong  pot  of 
caft  iron  which  holds,  when  full,  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  the  metal. 
The  fire  being  kindled  below,  the  bars  of  lead  are  let  foftly  down 
into  the  pot,  and  their  fufion  promoted  by  throwing  in  fome  pitch 
and  tallow,  which  foon  inflame.  An  outer  chimney,  which  is  built 
fo  as  to  projefl  about  a  foot  over  the  fartheft  lip  of  the  pot,  catches 
hold  of  the  flame  by  a  ftrong  draught,  and  makes  it  acl  very  power¬ 
fully  in  melting  lead  ;  whilft  it  ferves  at  the  fame  time  to  convey 
away  all  the  iumes,  &c.  (rom  the  workmen,  to  whom  this  laborious 
part  ot  the  bufinefs  is  committed,  When  the  lead  is  thoroughly 
melted,  a  due  proportion  of  the  regulus  ot  antimony  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  put  in,  and  fome  more  tallow  is  inflamed,  to  make  the 
whole  incorporate  fooner.  The  workmen  now  having  mixed  the 
contents  of  the  pot  very  thoroughly,  by  ftirring  long  with  a  large  iron 
ladle,  next  proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off  into  the  fmail  troughs  of 
caft  iron  which  are  ranged,  to  the  number  of  fourfeore,  upon  a  level 
platform,  faced  with  Hone,  built  towards  the  right  hand.  In  the 
coiirfe  °*  a  ®ay  ofteen  hundred  weight  of  metal  can  be  eafily  prepared 
jn  this  manner  ;  and  the  operation  is  continued  for  as  many  days 
as  are  neceffaiy  to  prepare  a  (lock  of  metal,  of  all  the  various 


degrees  of  hardnefs.  After  this  the  whole  is  difpofed  into  preffes, 
according  to  it’s  quality,  to  be  delivered  out  occafionally  to  the 
workmen. 

The  founder  muft  be  now  provided  wfith  a  ladle,  which  differs 
nothing  from  other  iron  ladles,  but  in  it’s  fize.  And  he  is  provided 
always  with  ladles  of  feveral  fizes,  which  he  ufes  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  letters  he  is  to  caft.  Before  the  carter  begins  to  caft,  he 
muft  kindle  his  fire  in  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the  pan. 
Therefore  he  takes  the  pan  out  of  the  hole  in  the  (tone,  and  there 
lays  in  coals  and  kindles  them  ;  arid,  when  they  are  well  kindled,  lie 
fets  the  pan  in  again,  and  puts  in  metal  into  it  to  melt :  if  it  be  a 
fmail  bodied  letter  he  carts,  or  a  thin  letter  of  great  bodies,  his 
metal  muft  be  very  hot  ;  nay  fometimes  red-hot,  to  make  the  letter 
come.  Then  having  chofe  a  ladle  that  will  hold  about  fo  much  as 
the  letter  and  break  is,  he  lays  it  at  the  fteking  hole,  where  the  flame 
burfts  out,  to  heat.  Then  he  ties  a  thin  leather,  cut  with  it’s  nar¬ 
row  end  again!!  the  face  to  the  leather  groove  of  the  matrice,  by 
whipping  a  brown  thread  twice  about  the  leather-groove,  and  fatten¬ 
ing  the  thread  with  a  knot.  Then  he  puts  both  halves  of  the  mould 
together,  and  puts  the  matrice  into  the  matrice-cheek,  and  places  the 
foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  ftool  of  the  mould,  and  the  broad  end  of 
the  leather  upon  the  wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould,  but  not 
tight  up,  left  it  might  hinder  the  foot  of  the  matrice  from  (inking 
clofe  down  upon  the  ftool  in  a  train  of  work.  Then  laying  a  little 
rofin  on  the  upper  wood  of  the  mould,  and  having  his  cafting-ladle 
hot,  he  with  the  bolling-fide  of  it  melts  the  rofin :  and,  when  it  is 
yet  melted,  preffes  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down  on  the 
wood,  and  fo  fattens  it  to  the  wood  ;  all  this  is  the  preparation. 

Now  he  comes  to  carting.  Wherefore  placing  the  under  half  of 
the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  hook  or  hag  forward,  he  clutches 
the  ends  of  it’s  wood  between  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  of  his  thumb 
and  his  three  hind  fingers  ;  then  he  lays  the  upper  half  of  the  mould 
upon  the  under  half,  fo  that  the  male  gages  may  fall  into  the  female 
gages,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  foot  of  the  matrice  places  itfelf  upon 
the  ftool :  and,  clafping  his  left  hand  thumb  ftrong  over  the  upper 
half  of  the  mould,  he  nimbly  catches  hold  of  the  bow  or  fpring  with 
his  right  hand  fingers  at  the  top  of  it,  and  his  thumb  under  it,  and 
places  the  point  of  it  againft  the  middle  of  the  notch  in  the  backfide 
of  the  matrice,  prefiing  it  as  well  forwards  towards  the  mould,  as 
downwards,  by  the  (boulder  of  the  notch  clofe  upon  the  ftool,  while 
at  the  fame  time  with  his  hinder  fingers,  as  aforefaid,  he  draws  the 
under  half  of  the  mould  towards  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  thrufts 
by  the  ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  towards  his  fingers,  that  both 
the  regifters  of  the  mould  may  prefs  againft  both  (ides  of  the  matrice, 
and  his  thumb  and  fingers  prefs  both  halves  of  the  mould  clofe 
together. 

Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  right  hand,  and  with 
the  boll  of  it  gives  two  or  three  ftrokes,  outwards,  upon  the  furface 
of  the  melted  metal,  to  (cum  or  clear  it  from  the  film  or  duft  that 
may  fwim  upon  it  ;  then  takes  up  the  ladle  full  of  metal,  and  having 
his  mould,  as  aforefaid,  m  his  left  hand,  he  a  little  twifts  the  left 
fide  of  his  body  from  the" furnace,  and  brings  the  geat  of  his  ladle 
(full  of  metal)  to  the  mouth  of  the  mould,  and  twifts  the  upper  part 
of  his  right  hand  towards  him  to  turn  the  metal  into  it,  while  at  the 
fame  moment  of  time  he  jilts  the  mould  in  his  left  hand  forwards, 
to  receive  the  metal  with  a  ftrong  fhake  (as  it  it  called) ;  not  only  into 
the  bodies  of  the  mould,  but  while  the  metal  is  yet  hot,  running 
fwift  and  ftrongly,  into  the  ,very  face  of  the  matrice,  to  receive  it’s 
perfeft  form  there,  as  well  as  in  the  (hank. 

T  hen  he  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off  the  under  half,  by 
placing  his  right  hand  thumb  on  the  end  of  the  wood  next  his  left 
hand  thumb,  and  his  two  middle-fingers  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood  ; 
and  finding  the  letter,  and  break  lie  in  the  under  half  of  the  mould 
(as  mold  commonly  by  reafon  of  it’s  weight  it  does),  he  throws  or 
toffes  the  letter,  break  and  all,  upon  a  (heet  of  watte  paper  laid  for 
that  purpofe  on  the  bench,  juft  a  little  beyond  his  left  hand,  and  is 
then  ready  to  caft  another  letter  as  before  ;  and  alfo,  the  whole 
number  that  is  to  be  caft  with  that  matrice.  N 

A  workman  will. ordinarily  caft  about  three  thoufand  of  thefe  letters 
in  a  day. 

When  the  carters  at  the  furnace  have  got  a  fufficient  number  of 
types  upon  the  tables,  a  fet  of  boys  come,  and  nimbly  break  away 
the  jets  from  them  :  the  jets  are  thrown  into  the  pots,  and  the  types 
are  carried  away  in  parcels  to  other  boys,  who  pafs  them  fwiftly  undyr 
their  fingers,  defended  by  leather,  upon  fmooth  flat  ftones,  in  order 
to  poliffi  their  broad-fides.  This  is  a  very  dextrous  operation,  and 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  what  may  be  efte&ed  by  the  power  of 
habit  and  long  practice;  for  thefe  boys,  in  turning  up  the  other  fide 
ot  the  type,  do  it  fo  quickly  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  as  not  to  require  the  leaft  perceptible  intermillion  in  the 
motion  o(  the  right  hand  upon  the  ftone.  The  types,  thus  finely 
fmoothed  and  flattened  on  the  broad-fides,  are  next  carried  to  another 
fet  of  boys,  who  fit  at  a  fquare  table,  two  on  each  fide,  and  there 
are  ranged  up  on  long  rulers,  or  flicks,  fitted  with  a  fmail  proje£lion, 
to  hinder  them  from  Hiding  ofl  backwards.  When  thefe  (licks  are  ' 
fo  filled,  they  are  placed,  two  arid  two,  upon  a  fet  of  wooden  pins 
fixed  into  the  wall,  near  the  drafter,  fometimes  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred,  in  order  to  undergo  the  finifhing  operations.  This  work¬ 
man,  who  is  always  the  mpft  expert  and  fkilful  in  all  the  different 
branches  carried  on  at  the  foundcry,  begins  by  taking  one  of  thefe 
(licks,  and  with  a  peculiar  addrefs,  Hides  the  whole  column  of  types 
off  upon-  the  drefling-ftick :  this  is  made  of  well  feafoned  mahogany, 
and  furniffied  with  two  end-pieces  of  fteel,  a  little  kwver  than  the 
body  of  the  types,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  fo  as  to  approach  the 
other  by  means  of  a  long  ferew-pin,  inferred  in  the  end  of  the  (lick. 
The  types  are  put  into  this  (lick  with  their  faces  next  to  the  back 
or  projedlion  ;  and  after  they  are  adjufted  to  one  another  fo  as  to  ftand 
even,  they  are  then  bound  up,  by  (crewing  home  the  moveable  end- 
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piece.  It  is  here  that  the  great  and  requifite  accuracy  of  the 
moulds  comes  to  he  perceived;  for  in  this  cafe  the  whole  column, 
fo  bound  up,  lies  fiat  and  true  upon  the  Rick,  the  two  extreme  types 
being  quite  parallel,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  folid 
continuous  plate  of  metal.  The  leaR  inaccuracy  in  the  exadi  paral- 
Iclifm  of  the  individual  type,  when  multiplied  fo  many  times,  would 
render  it  impofhble  to  bind  them  up  in  this  manner,  by  difpofing 
them  to  rife  or  fpring  from  the  Rick  by  the  fmalleft  preffure  from 
the  ferew.  Now,  when  lying  fo  conveniently  with  the  narrow 
edges  uppermoR,  which  cannot  poflibly  be  fmoothed  in  the  manner 
before-mentioned  by  the  Rones,  the  workman  does  this  more  effec¬ 
tually  byferaping  the  furface  of  the  column  with  a  thick-edged  but 
fharp  razor,  which  at  every  ftrokc  brings  on  a  very  finefmooth  Rein, 
like  to  polifhed  River ;  and  thus  he  proceeds  till  in  about  half  a  mi¬ 
nute  he  comes  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Rick.  The  other  edges  of 
the  types  are  next  turned  upwards,  and  polifhed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  whilR  the  types  thus  lie  in  the  drefling-Rick,  that  the 
opera  tion  of  bearding  or  barbing  is  performed,  which  is  effeded  by 
running  a  plane,  faced  with  Reel,  along  the  Ihoulder  of  the  body 
next  to  the  face,  which  takes  more  or  lefs  off  the  corner,  as  occafion 
may  require.  WhilR  in  the  drelfing-Aick,  they  arc  alfo  grooved, 
which  is  a  very  material  operation.  In  order  to  underRand  this,  it 
muR  be  remembered,  that  when  the  types  arefirff  broken  off  from 
the  jets,  fome  fwperfluous  metal  always  remains,  which  would  make 
them  bear  very  unequally  againR  the  paperwhilR  under  the  printing- 
prefs,  and  effedually  mar  the  impreflion.  That  all  thefe  inequalities 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  away,  and  that  the  bearing  of  every  type 
may  be  regulated  by  the  (boulders  imparted  to  them  all  alike  from 
the  mould,  the  workman  ordrelfer  proceeds  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  the  types  being  fere  wed  up  in  the  flick,  as  before-mentioned, 
with  the  jet-end  outermolf,  and  projecting  bevond  the  wood  about 
one  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  Rick  is  put  into  an  open  prefs,  fo  as  to 
prefent  the  jet  end  uppermoR,  and  then  every  thing  is  made  faR  by 
driving  a  long  w!edge,  which  bears  upon  a  flip  of  wood,  which  lies 
clofe  to  the  types  the  whole  length  :  then  a  plough  or  plane  is  ap¬ 
plied,  which  is  fo  conflruCfed  as  to  embrace  the  projecting  part  of 
the  types  betwixt  it’s  long  fides,  which  are  made  of  polifhed  iron. 
When  the  plane  is  thus  applied,  the  Reel  cutter  bearing  upon  that 
part  between  the  (boulders  of  the  types,  where  the  inequalities  lie, 
the  dreffer  dexteroufly  glides  it  along,  and  by  this  means  Rrips  off 
every  irregular  part  that  comes  in  the  way,  and  fo  makes  an  uniform 
groove  the  whole  length,  and  leaves  the  two  fhoulders  flanding;  by 
which  means  every  type  becomes  precifcly  like  to  another,  as  to  the 
height  againR  paper.  The  types  being  now  finiflied,  the  flick  is 
taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  the  whole  column  replaced  upon  the  other 
Rick :  and  after  the  whole  are  fo  dreffed,  he  proceeds  to  pick  out  the 
bad  letters,  previous  to  putting  them  up  into  pages  and  papers.  In 
doing  this  he  takes  the  Rick  into  his  left  hand,  and  turning  the  faces 
near  to  the  light,  he  examines  them  carefully,  and  whenever  an  im¬ 
peded!  or  damaged  letter  occurs,  he  nimbly  plucks  it  out  with  a 
fharp  bodkin,  which  he  holds  in  the  right  hand  for  that  purpofe. 
Thofe  letters  which,  from  their  form,  projedt  over  the  body  of  the 
type,  and  which  cannot  on  this  account  be  rubbed  on  the  Rones,  are 
feraped  on  the  broad-fides  with  a  knife  or  file,  and  1'ome  of  the  me¬ 
tal  next  the  face  pared  away  with  a  pemknife,  in  order  to  allow'  the 
type  to  come  clofe  to  any  other.  This  operation  iscallefl  kerning. 

1  lie  excellence  of  printing  types  confiRs  not  only  in  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  all  the  operations  abovc-defcribed,  but  alfo  in  the  hard- 
iiels  of  the  metal,  form,  and  fine  proportion  of  the  character,  and  in 
the  exact  bearing  and  ranging  of  the  letters  in  relation  toone  another. 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  printers,  &e.  a  fetor  quantity  of 
characters,  or  letters,  of  each  kind,  calt  by  a  letter-founder,  and 
forted.  Wc  fay,  a  fount  of  pica,  ofenglifh,  &e. 

A  complete  fount  includes  not  only  the  running  letter,  but  alfo 
majufcules,  or  large  and  fmall capitals,  Angle  letters,  double  letters, 
points,  numeral  characters,  &c.  * 

The  letter-founders  have  a  kind  of  lift,  whereby  they  regulate 
their  founts,  according  to  the  more  frequent  or  lefs  ufe  of  fome  let¬ 
ters  than  others :  thus  the  o  and  /,  for  infiancc,  arc  always  in  greater 
quantity,  than  the  k  or  z.  t 

This  difference  will  be  befi  perceived  from  a  proportional  com¬ 
panion  of  thofe  letters  with  theinfclvcs,  or  fome  others  :  Suppofe  a 
fount  of  100,000  characters,  which  is  a  common  fount;  here  the  a 
fnould  have  5000;  the  e  3000;  the  0  11,000;  the/6000;  the  m 
3000  ;  the  k  only  30;  and  the  x,  y,  and  z  not  many  more.  But 
this  is  only  to  be  underfiood  of  the  lower-cafe  letters  ;  thofe  of  the 
upper  having  other  proportions. 

FOUN'I  AIN,  fans,  a  fpring  or  fourcc  of  water  rifing  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  ancients  held  fountains  facrcd,  and  even  worfhipped  them- as  a 
kind  of  divinity.  Hence  it  was  a  point  of  religion,  not  to  diflurb, 
or  make  muddy  thefe  waters,  in  bathing  or  wafliing. 

Fountain,  wdth  regard  to  architecture,  is  an  affcmblage  of 
mafonrv,  fculpture,  &c.  either  for  the  decoration  or  conveniency 
of  a  city,  garden,  or  the  like. 

■'  Fountain,  arched ,  that  whofe  bafon  and  jet  are  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly  under  the  arch. 

Fountain,  bafon ,  is  that  tvith  only  a  Angle  bafon,  of  any  figure 
whatever;  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a  jet,  or  fpout,  or  perhaps  a 
ftatue,  or  even  a  group  of  figures. 

Fountain,  covered,  a  kind  ofpavilion,  built  of  Rone,  either  in- 
fulate,  andfquare,  or  round,  or  multilateral,  or  backed;  and  that 
either  with  a  projedture,  or  indenture,  inclofing  a  refervoir,  and 
fpouting  and  darting  forth  the  water  thereof  through  one  or  more 
cocks,  in  the  middle  of  a  flreet,  fquarc,  garden,  court,  or  the  like. 

Fountain,  marine,  that  compofcd  of  aquatic  figures,  rs  lea  di¬ 
vinities,  naiads,  tritons,  dolphins,  and  other  fifhes,  and  fliells. 

Fountain,  naval,  is  that  made  in  the  form  of  a  veffcl. 
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Fountain,  open,  is  any  fpouting/aaKta/«  with  a  bafon,  cun 
other  ornaments,  all  open. 

Fountain,  pyramidal,  that  formed  of  feveral  bafons,  or  cups 
ranged  in  Rories  over  each  other,  and  diminifhingall  the  wav,  being 
lupported  by  a  hollow  Rem,  or  fliaft.  As  the  fountain  of 'Monte- 
JUragone  at  Frefcati;  or  elfe  fupported  by  figures,  fillies,  or  con- 
loles. 

Fountain,  rujlic,  is  that  formed,  or  enriched,  with  rock -work, 
(hell-work,  petri fractions,  & c 

Fountain,  fatyric,  is  a  kind  of  a  rutile  fountain,,  in  the  manner 
of  a  grotto,  adorned  with  termini,  mafearoons,  fauns,  fylvans 
bacchantes,  and  other  fatyrical  figures,  ferving  for  ornaments,  as 
well  as  jets  d’eau. 

Fount  Am,  fpring,  a  kind  of  plain  fpout,  or  flream  of  water, 
iffumg  out  of  Rone,  or  a  hole  in  the  wall,  without  any  decoration. 

Fountain,  flatuary,  that  which,  being  opened  and  infulated, 
or  even-backed,  is  adorned  with  one  or  more  flatues,  by  way  of 
finifliing  or  crowning. 

Fountain,  fymbolical,  that  where  the  principal  ornaments  are 
the  attributes,  arms,  or  cognizances,  of  the  peribn  whoeredkd  it. 

Fountain-/)^,  is  a  fort  of  pen  contrived  to  contain  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  ink,  and  let  it  flow,  by  gentle  degrees,  fo  as  to  Ripply  the 
writer  a  long  time,  without  the  neceflity  of  taking  frefh  ink. 

_Thefmntain-pen,  reprefented  Plate  16,  fig.  4,  confifls  of  divers 
pieces,  F,  G,  H,  ofbrafs,  River,  &c.  whereof  the  middle  piece  F' 
carries  the  pen,  which  is  ferewed  into  the  infide  of  a  little  pipe; 
which,  again,  is  foldered  to  another  pipe  of  the  fame  bignefs,  as  the' 
lid  G  ;  in  which  lid  is  foldered  a  male  ferew,  for  ferewing  on  the 
cover  ;  ys,  alfo,  for  flopping  a  little  hole  at  the  place,  and  hinder¬ 
ing  the  ink  from  paffing  through  it:  at  the  other  end  of  the  piece 
F  is  a  little  pipe,  on  the  outlide  whereof  the  top  cover  H  may  be 
ferewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes  a  porfe-cravon,  to  be  ferewed  in¬ 
to  the  lafl-  mentioned  pipe,  in  order  to  flop  the  end  of  the  pipe  into 
which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a  funnel. 

To  ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G  mu  A  be  taken  off,  and  the  pen  a 
little  fhakento  make  the  ink  run  more  freely. 

FOUR-corners,  in  the  manege,  or  to  work  upon  the  four-corners, 
is  to  divide  in  imagination  the  volt  or  round  into  four  quarters;  fo 
that,  upon  each  of  thefe  quarters,  the  horfe  makes  a  round  or  two 
at  trot  or  gallop;  and  when  he  has  done  fo  upon  each  quarter,  he 
has  made  the  four-corners. 

FOURCHEE,  orFouRCHY,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  fourchee  is 
that  forked  at  the  ends. 

Upton  rather  reprefents  it  as  anchored,  the  extremities  turning 
in  a  circular  manner  to  fharp  points;  whereas  the  true  crofs  four¬ 
chee,  *.  e.  forked,  has  it’s  forks  compofcd  of  Rrait  lines,  and  blunt 
ends.  See  Plate  6,  fig.  33. 

FOURCHER,  an  ancient  law  term,  fignifying  a  putting  off, 
prolonging,  or  delaying  an  adfion. 

As  by  Aammering  we  draw  out  our  fpeech,  not  delivering  that 
we  have  to  fay  in  ordinary  time;  fo  by  fourchin  we  prolong  a  fuit, 
that  might  be  ended  in  a  fliorter  (pace. 

FOURMILLIER,  in  zoology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
mynnecophaga  didatlyla  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  little  ant-eater;  or  leffer 
yellowifli  tarnandua;  or  the  white  American  coati.  This  animal  has 
a  conic  nofe  bending  a  little  downwards,  ears  that  are  fmall  and  hid 
in  the  fur,  two  hooked  claws  on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  the  hind- 
feet  ;  the  head,  body,  limbs,  and  upper  part  and  Tides  of  the  tail,  are 
covered  with  long,  foft,  filky  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  a  yellowifh 
brown  colour;  the  tail  is  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  tapers  to  a  point. 
T  his  fpecies  inhabits  Guiana,  and  climbs  trees  in  fearch  of  ants, 
which  build  their  nefls  in  the  branches.  Plate  71,  fig.  11.  See 
Ant  -eater. 

FOURTFI,in  mufic,one  of  the  harmonic  intervals,  or  concords. 

1  he  fourth  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  concords.  It  confiRs  in 
the  mixture  of  two  founds,  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3;  i.  e. 
of  founds  produced  by  chords,  whofe  lengths  are  to  each  other  as 
4 :  3- 

It  is  called  fourth,  becaufe  containing  four  terms,  or  founds,  be¬ 
tween  it’s  extremes,  and  three  degrees;  or,  as  being  the  fourth,  in 
the  order  ofthe  natural  fcale,  from  the  fundamental. 

The  redundant  Fourth  is  a  difeord  compofcd  of  the  ratios  of  27 
to  20,  and  of  4  to  5. 

FOWL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  of  equal  import  with  Bird. 

Fowl  is,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  underflood  of  poultry,  or 
the  larger  fort  of  birds,  both  domeflic  and  wild,  either  bred  up,  or 
hunted,  for  the  table. 

Such  as  turkeys,  geefe,  cocks,  hens,  and  ducks,  botji  wild  and 
tame,  pheafants.  partridges,  pigeons,  fnipes,  &c. 

Our  common  poultry  came  originally  from  Perfia  or  India. 
Ariflophanes  calls  the  cock  the  Periianbird,  and  that  it  was  known 
in  that  country  before  Darius  and  Megabyzus  ;  and  thefe  birds  are 
now  found  wild  in  theifle  of  Tinian,  and  other  iflands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean:  in  this  Rate  their  plumage  is  black  and  yellow,  and 
their  combs  and  wattles  purple  and  yellow.  The  wild  fowl  were 
our  own  from  theearliefl  period. 

The  kz -fowls  which  come  onfhorein  immenfe  numbers  to  rooR, 
in  the  north  iflands  of  Scotland,  fet  their  watches  and  centinels  at 
diflantpoAs,  rogive  thcm*notice  of  any  danger:  on  the  lealt  alarm 
from  thefe,  the  whole  body  rifes;  but  without  fuch  notice  they  are 
not  to  be  alarmed  by  almoR  any  thing.  The  people  of  the  country- 
know  this;  and  when  they  go  out  to  take  them,  they  employ  all 
their  art  to  take  the  centinels  without  noife ;  this  they  fometimes 
fucceed  in,  and  when  they  do,  they  often  afterwards  catch  300  of 
the  others,  or  more,  in  one  night. 

Fowl,  tame,  area  ncceffary  part  of  the  Rock  of  a  country  farm, 
an#l  yield  confiderablc  fcrvice  and  profit  by  their  eggs,  brood,  fea¬ 
thers,  dung,  &c. 
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Thev  mav  be  kept  at  a  very  eafy  expence  near  any  highway  fide  ; 
as  being  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  during  the  grcateft  part  of  the 
year,  by  their  feeding  on  infers,  worms,  fnails,  and  almoft  any 
thing  eatable. 

The  oldeft  hens  are  always  bed  for  fitting,  and  the  youngeft  for 
laving;  but  no  fort  will  be  good  for  either,  if  kept  too  fat. 

'The  beft  age  tofet  a  hen  for  chickens  is,  from  two  years  old  to 
five  ;  and  the  molt  proper  month  to  fet  them  in  is  February;  though 
it  may  be  done  to  good  purpofe  at  any  time  between  that  and 
Michaelmas.  One  cock  will  ferve  ten  hens.  A  hen  fits  but  twenty 
days;  whereas geefe,  ducks,  and  turkies,  fit  thirty. 

Buck-wheat,  or  French  wheat,  or  hemp-feed,  itisfaid,  makes 
them  lay  falter  than  any  other  food ;  and  the  fame  buck-wheat,  ci¬ 
ther  whole  or  ground,  and  made  into  apafte,  fattens  them  apace; 
tho’  the  common  food,  tor  that  purpofe,  is  barlev-meal,  or  pollard, 
mixed  up  with  hot  water  or  milk.  A  goofe  will  foarce  fit  on  any 
but  her  own  eggs;  a  hen  will  fit  indifferently  on  all. 

Fowl,  water,  may  be  taken  in  great  abundance  by  nets  properly 
managed.  The  net  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  always  made  of  the 
fmalleft  and  ftrongeft  pack  thread  that  can  be  got.  The  mefhes 
may  be  large,  but  the  nets  fhould  be  lined  on  both  Tides  with  other 
fmaller  nets,  every  mefh  of  which  is  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
fquare  each  way,  that  as  the  fowl  Ifrikes  either  through  them  or 
againft  them,  the  fmaller  may  pafs  through  the  great  mefhes,  and 
fo  fireighten  and  entangle  the  fowl. 

Thefe  nets  arc  to  be  pitched  for  everv  evening  flight  of  fowl  about 
an  hour  before  fun-fet,  flaking  them  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  about 
half  a  foot  within  the  water,  the  lower  fide  of  the  net  being  fo 
plummcd  that  it  may  fink  fo  far,  and  no  farther ;  place  the  upper  fide 
of  the  net  flant-wife,  fhoaling  againft  the  water,  but  not  touching 
it  by  near  two  feet,  and  let  the  firings,  which  fupport  this  upper  fide 
of  the  net,  be  faftened  to  fmall  yielding  flicks  fet  in  the  bank ;  thefe,, 
as  the  fowl  ftrikes,will  give  the  net  liberty  to  play,  and  to  entangle 
them.  Several  of  thefe  nets  fhould  be  placed  at  once  over  different 
partsof  the  river,  at  about  twelve-fcere  fathom  dillance  one  from 
another  ;  and  if  any  fowl  come  that  way,  the  fportfman  will  have 
a  fhare  of  them.  It  is  a  good  method,  when  the  nets  are  fet,  to  go 
to  places  fufficiently  diftant  from  them  with  a  gun,  to  fright  them 
toward  the  places  where  the  nets  are  ;  and  wherever  any  of  the  fowl 
are  flarted  from,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  plant  fome  nets  alfo  there, 
to  take  them  as  they  return.  The  nets  are  to  be  left  thus  placed  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  fportfman  is  to  go  and  fee  what  is 
caught;  he  fhould  vifit  the  river  firft,  and  take  up  what  are  caught 
there,  and,  frightening  the  reft  away  to  the  other  places  where  his 
nets  are,  he  is  next  to  vifit  them,  and  take  what  are  there  fecured. 

FOWLING,  the  adf,  or  art,  of  catching  birds  with  nets, 
birdlime,  decoys,  and  other  devices;  as  alio  of  breeding  up  the 
fame. 

Fowling  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  purfuing  lind  taking  of  birds  with 
hawks,  falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  more  properly  called  fa  l- 
conry  and  hawking. 

Fowling  -piece ,  a  portable  fire-arm  for  the  fhooting  of  birds.  Of 
fowling- pieces,  thofe  are  reputed  the  beft,  which  have  the  longeft 
barrel,  viz.  from  5f-  feet  to  6,  with  a  moderate  bore;  though,  for 
different  occaiions,  they  fhould  be  of  different  forts  and  fizes :  but  in 
all,  it  is  effential  the  barrel  be  well  polithed,  and  fmooth  within, 
and  the  bore  of  an  uniform  bignefs  from  one  end  to  another ;  which 
may  be  proved  by  thrufting  in  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  exactly  to  the 
bore  of  the  muzzle,  down  to  the  touch  hole;  for  if  this  goes  down 
without  ftoppage,  you  may  conclude  that  the  bore  is  good.  The 
bridge-pan  fhould  be  a  little  above  the  touch-hole,  and  ought  to 
have  a  notch  to  let  down  a  little  powder, which  will  prevent  the  piece 
from  recoiling.  The  locks  fhould  be  accurately  filed,  and  their 
fprings  be  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  weak.  The  hammer  ought  to 
be  well  hardened,  and  pliable,  fo  as  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  a 
quick  motion.  In  fhooting,  obferve  to  do  it  with  the  wind,  if  pof- 
fible,  and  rather  fide-ways,  or  behind  the  fowl,  than  full  in  their 
faces.  Obferve  alfo  to  chufe  the  molt  convenient  fhelter,  as  a  hedge, 
bank,  or  tree.  If  you  have  not  fhelter  enough,  you  mult  creep  on 
your  hands  and  knees,  or  ufe  a  ftalking-horfe.  Let  your  dogs  be 
under  good  command.  See  Set'ting  Dog,  Water  Dog,  and 
Spaniel. 

FOX,  vulpes,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  dog  kind  ;  much  re- 
fembling  the  common  dog  in  form,  and  of  the  fize  of  the  lpaniel. 
It  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  it’s  long  lfrait  tail,  with  a  white  tip 
to  it.  See  Canis,  and  Dog. 

It  differs,  however,  from  the  common  dog  in  the  length,  denfe 
difpolition,  aftd  foftnefs  of  it’s  hairs,  efpecially  thofe  about  it’s  tail, 
which  is  bufhy,  much  admired  by  the  animal  itfelf,  and  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  wrapped  round  it’s  nofe.  The  fmcll  of  it’s  urine  is  remarkably 
foetid;  infomuch  that  the  animal  covers  it  in  the  earth.  It  isfaid 
that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  it’s  urine  as  an  expedient  to  force  the 
cleanly  badger  from  it’s  habitation;  however,  it  makes  ufe  of  the 
badger’s  hole.  It’s  ufual  colour  is  a  reddifh  tawncy,  though  it  is 
fometimes  found  white,  and  fometimes  black.  The  fox  is  a  crafty, 
lively,  libidinous  aningil :  it  breeds  only  once  in  a  year,  unlefs  fome 
accident  befals  it’s  firft  litter,  and  brings  four  or  five  young,  which, 
like  puppies,  arc  for  a  certain  time  blind. 

A  fox  in  the  firft  year  is  called  a  cub;  in  the  fecond,  a  fox,  and 
afterward  anold/av.  Itisabcaft  ofchace,  ufually  very  prejudicial 
to  the  hufbandman,  by  taking  away  and  deftroying  his  lambs,  geefe, 
and  poultry.  It  will  feed  on  flefh  of  any  kind ;  and  when  urged  by 
hunger  eat  carrots  and  infects ;  and,  near  the  fca-coafts,  for  want  of 
other  food,  eat  crabs,  fhrimps,  or  fhell-fifh.  In  France  and  Italy 
it  does  incredible  damage  in  the  vineyards,  by  eating  the  grapes,  of 
which  it  is  very  fond.  Th tfox  is  a  great  deftroyer  of  rats,  and  field- 
animals.  It  lecures  it’s  booty  by  digging  holes  in  feveral  places: 


and  if  a  w'hole  flock  of  poultry  fhould  happen  to  be  it’s  prey,  will 
bring  them  one  by  one,  thruft  them  in  with  it’s  nofe,  and  conceal 
them  by  ramming  the  loofc  earth  upon  them,  till  the  calls  of  hunger 
induce  him  todevour  them.  The  common  wav  to  catch  him  is  hv 
gins,  which  being  baited,  and  a  tram  made  by  drawing  raw  flelh 
actofshis  ufual  paths  or  haunts  to  the  gin,  it  proves  an  inducement 
fo  lure  him  to  the  place  of  deftruflion.  'They  are  alfo  taken  w  ith 
greyhounds,  hounds,  terriers,  and  nets:  it  is  a  commendable  exer- 
eife  tohunt  thefe  mifehievous  beafts,  the  nature  of  which  in  many 
rcfpeCtsis  like  that  of  wolves.  See  Hunting. 

fox,  fen,  Vulpes  marina,  in  ichthyology,  a  large  fifh,  called  the 
feafox  by  us.  In  the  Artedi'an  fyftem  it  is  the  squalls,  with  a 
tail  longer  than  the  body.  The  length  of  this  fllh  is  about  nine 
feet,  fometimes  twelve  or  thirteen ;  and  it’s  breadth,  in  the  broadeft 
part  of  the  belly,  fourteen  inches.  It's  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
whole  body  befide,  and  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  feythe,  and  beat  down¬ 
wards.  Near  the  origin  of  the  tail,  it  has  a  tingle  fin  below,  and 
the  fpine  is  more  moveable  up  and  dow  n  in  this  parr,  than  in  any 
other;  fo  that  the  tail  is,  by  this  means,  eafily  elevated  or  deprefled. 
It  has  two  eminences  on  the  back,  a  large  one  near  the  middle,  and 
a  fmall  one  near  the  tail.  It  has  three  fins  on  each  fide,  the  pair 
near  the  head  are  large,  and  refemble  the  wings  of  a  bird  ;  the 
others  arc  fmaller.  The  fkin  is  fmooth  and  without  lcales;  and 
the  fins  and  eminences  on  the  back  are  compofed  of  a  fort  of  ribs, 
held  together  bv  a  tough  and  ftrong  membrane.  The  tongue  adheres 
infeparably  to  the  lower  jaw’,  and  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of 
bones,  articulated  together  by  a  flefhy  fubftancccfa  fibrofe  texture, 
and  covered  with  a  membrane,  in  which  there  arc  feveral  promi¬ 
nences,  which,  when  viewed  with  the  microfeope,  appear  as  pel¬ 
lucid  as  the  fineft  cryftal.  It's  throat  and  ftomach  are  remarkably 
large  ;  and  authors  fay,  that  when  iu  a  fright  it  will  fw’allow  it’s 
young  ones  into  it’s  ftomach,  and  afterwards  call:  them  up  again 
w’hen  the  danger  is  over.  The  heart  of  this  fifh  is  remarkably  fmall, 
nothing  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg;  it  is  alfo  much  of  the  fame  fhape, 
and  has  no  pericardium ;  but  the  aorta  for  a  little  way  is  covered 
with  a  membrane  analogous  to  a  pericardium.  The  head  feems  a 
mere  lump  of  flefti,  being  covered  with  rnufeles,  of  which  fome  are 
four  inches  thick ;  and  though  the  head  is  fo  large,  the  Ikull  is  not 
bigger  than  a  man’s  fill ;  it  is  thick,  and  is  divided  within  into  three 
cavities,  each  of  which  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  mucous  matter 
mixed  with  blood ;  fo  that  the  fifh  feems  fcarce  to  have  any  brainat 
all,  what  little  matter  of  it  there  is,  being  quite  foft,  and  having  very 
few  windings.  The  eyes  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  an  ox,  and  are  only 
hemifpherie  in  figure,  being  flat  before,  fo  that  they  appear  of  a 
very  lingular  fhape.  The  teeth  are  triangular,  fmall,  and  placed  in 
three  rows;  the  back  is  an  afh-colour,  and  the  belly  white. 

Fox,  in  fea-language,  fignifies  a  fort  of  ftrand,  formed  by  twill¬ 
ing  feveral  rope-varns  together,  and  ufed  as  a  feizing,  or  to  weave  a 
mat  or  paunch,  &c. 

Fox-glove,  digitalis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angia - 
fpermia  clal's.  The  flower  isbell-fhaped,  of  one  petal,  with  a  large 
open  tube,  whofe  brim  is  flightly  divided  into  five  parts ;  it  has  four 
ftamina,  which  are  inferred  in  the  bafe  of  the  petal ;  two  being 
longer  than  the  other.  The  germen  afterwards  fwells  to  an  oval 
capTula,  having  tw  o  cells  incloling  many  fmall  angular  feeds.  There 
are  nine  fpecies,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  a  garden. 

All  thefe  forts  fhould  be fowTn  in  autumn;  for  if  the  feeds  are 
fown  in  thefpring,  they  commonly  fail,  or  at  leaf!  lie  a  whole  year 
in  the  ground  before  they  begin  to  vegetate.  The  plants,  one  fpecies 
excepted,  are  biennial,  and  perifh  as  loon  as  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

The  common  fox-glove,  or  the  purple  fox-glove,  with  a  rough  leaf, 
grow  s  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths ;  flowers  in  J  une,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  leaves  communicate  a  bitterifh  andnaufeous 
tafte,  both  to  w’atery  and  fpirituous  mehjlrna;  and  have  been  ftrongly 
recommended  in  epileptic  dil'urders.  It  operates  by  ftool  and  vomit; 
but  wfith  fuch  violence  that  i^is  now  difufed. 

FRACHES,  in  the  glafs  trade,  are  the  flat  iron  pans  into  which 
theglafs  veftels  already  formed  areput,  w’hen  in  the  towerover  tire 
working  furnace,  and  by  means  ofwhich  they  are  drawn  out  through 
the  leers,  that  they  may  be  taken  gradually  from  the  fire,  and  cool 
by  degrees.  , 

FRACTION,  in  arithmeticand algebra,  apart  or  divifion  of  an 
unit,  or  integer ;  or,  a  number  which  Hands  to  an  unit  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  part  to  it’s  whole.  Confult  Syftem  of  Arithmetic, 
p.  210,  21 1. 

FRACTURE,  in  furgery,  a  rupture  of  a  bone,  or  a  folution  of 
continuity  in  a  bone,  when  it  is  crufhcd  or  broken  by  fome  exter¬ 
nal  caufe. 

Fractures  generally  happen  when  any  part  of  the  body,  where  a 
bone  is  fituated,  receives  a  violent  lhock,  either  by  a  fall  or  a  blow 
with  a  piece  of  timber,  &c.  or  by  the  fhqt  of  a  gun.  There  arc 
inftances  where  this  accident  has  happened  from  an  internal  diforder, 
to  wit,  from  the  feurvy,  a  caries,  or  the  venereal  difeafe,  which 
have  rendered  the  fubftance  of  a  bone  fo  brittle,  that  it  has  been 
fra  ctured  without  any  apparent  external  accident. 

Fraflures  arc  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  clafles.  Firft,  every  frac¬ 
ture  is  either  Ample,  that  is,  when  no  other  parts  befide  the  bone  arc 
injured;  or  compound,  as  where  there  is  a  wound,  a  dillocation, 
haemorrhage,  inflammation,  fever,  caries,  or  contulion  of  the  bone; 
or  •where  the  bone  appears  to  be  fra  flared  in  feveral  places  at  the 
fame  time.  Other  differences  ante  with  regard  to  the  fituation  of 
the  fraflure  ;  fometimes  it  happens  in  the  cranium,  ribs,  vertebra; 
fometimes  in  the  upper  or  lower  limbs ;  fometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  bone,  and  fometimes  in  either  of  the  extremities.  Again,  fome 
fraflures  are  tranfverfe,  others  oblique.  In  which  cafe  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  points  of  the  bones  wound  the  neighbouring  parts, 
pulhing  quite  through  theinufeular  flefti,  and  common  integuments; 
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or  at  lead  pricking  them  grievoully,  and  bringing  on  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  tumor,  and  fpafm.  Violent  contufions  alfo  may  beclafled 
under  the  head  of /failures;  for  the  bones  in  this  cafe  are  frequently 
broke  into  fplinters,  by  the  falling  of  any  heavy  body  upon  the  part, 
or  by  any  violent  preflure.  To  fraiiures  of  the  bones,  we  may  alfo 
verv  properly  add  Allures. 

Fraiiures  of  bones  arc  difeovcrable,  i.  By  the  eye,  when  the  in¬ 
jured  part  is  apparently  fhorter  than  the  found ;  or  when  the  patient 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it.  2.  By  the  touch,  when  a  preternatural  in¬ 
equality  of  the  bone  may  be  perceived  ;  or  that  ir  bends  in  a  part 
where  nature  did  not  intend  it  fhould.  3.  By  the  ear,  when  upon 
moving  the  limb,  the  crufhing  of  the  broken  bones  may  be  heard. 
4.  We  may  Arongly  fufpedt  a  fraiiure  of  the  part,  when  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  violent  blow.  And,  5.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  parts  are 
more  fubjedl  to  this  injury  in  winter^than  in  fummer.  Laflly, 
fometimes,  particularly  \n  fraiiures  that  are  made  in  a  tranfverfe 
diredfion,  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone  will  immediately,  ofthem- 
felves,  recover  then  natural  fituation,  and  leave  little  room  to  fuf- 
pedt  the  difordcr. 

Great  variety  of  mifehiefs  attend  fraifurtd  bone,  which  differ, 
I.  With  regard  to  the  injured  part,  and  the  nature  and  dil'poiition 
of  the  neighbouring  parts.  2.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
fraiiures  are  made;  for  obliqu t  fraiiures,  andthofe  whofe  fplinters 
and  points  wound  and  vcllicatethe  neighbouring  parts,  are  much 
more  painful  and  dangerous  than  tranfverfe  fraiiures.  3.  We  may 
judge  of  the  mifehief  that  is  like  to  attend  a  fraiiure,  from  the 
number  of  pieces  into  which  the  bone  is  broken.  And,  4.  By  ob- 
ferving  whether  th e  fraiiure  happened  at  the  middle  of  the  bone,  or 
at  it’s  extemities.  The  principal  inconveniencies  that  attend  a 
fraiiure,  are  thefe  :  the  patient  lofes  the  ufe  of  the  limb ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  will  be  contradled  by  the  mufeles,  which  will  make 
it  appear  diftorted  and  deformed  ;  the  laceration  of  th eperiofeum  and 
the  veffels  of  the  medulla  being  in  great  danger  of fijlulee  and  caries. 
When  the  nerves  are  pricked  and  irritated  by  fplinters,  the  patient 
fuffers  great  pain,  convullions,  inflammations,  and  fevers;  and  if 
any  veffels  fuffer  preffure,  the  common  confequences  of  a  contulion 
enfue.  Sometimes,  whillt  the  bone  is  uniting,  the  broken  parts  are 
fupplied  in  too  plentiful  a  manner  with  juices,  and  the  callus  is 
formed  irregularly,  which  occaflons  a  deformity  of  the  limb. 

In  the  cure  of  fraiiures,  the  furgeon’s  principal  care  fhould  be  to 
unite  the  broken  bone,  to  which  three  things  arc  neceffary.  1. 
That  the  bone  be  reAordd  to  it’s  natural  Atuation,  which  is  done  by 
the  extending  and  replacing  it.  2.  That  after  the  bone  has  reco¬ 
vered  it’s  natural  Atuation,  it  be  kept  there,  by  giving  it  red,  and 
applying  proper  bandages.  Laflly,  proper  remedies  mull  be  ufed, 
in  order  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  diforders  that  ufually  attend  this 
accident. 

When  the  frailured bones  maintain  their  natural  Atuation,  you 
are  under  no  neceflity  of  extending  or  replacing  the  limb,  but  of  ap¬ 
plying  a  proper  bandage  ‘  but  when  the  frailured  parts  recede  from 
each  other,  fome  degree  of  extenflon  is  neceffary. 

Sometimes  you  will  be  troubled  withfplinters  of  the  bone  in  your 
way,  which  render  the  redudlion  of  the  bone  very  difficult.  I  f  the 
fplinters  are  free,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  bone,  you  muff 
remove  them  carefully.  When  they  adhere  to  the  principal  parts, 
you  fhould  endeavour  to  replace  them  wuth  the  greateff  exadinefsj 
and  when  they  cannot  be  reduced,  or  re-united  with  the  bone,  they 
maybe  removed  by  a  ftrong  pointed  forceps.  If  they  are  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  fkin,  you  muff  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  their 
natural  Atuation:  if  this  cannot  be  done,  make  an  inciflon  through 
the  fkin,  and  take  them  out. 

The  bones  being  properly  replaced,  the  next  thing  to  be  done, 
is,  to  fecure  them  to  their  Atuation,  that  they  may  unite  to  the  bell 
advantage. 

To  this  end,  two  things  are  chiefly  required  :  1.  To  bind  it  up 
properly.  And,  2.  To  lay  the  limb  in  a  convenient  poffure.  The 
apparatus  for  fecuring  tbe  Atuation  of  the  limb  is  compofed  of ban¬ 
dages,  bolffers,  and  lplints. 

In  frail  ures  of  the  lower  arm,  after  you  have  applied  your  ban¬ 
dage  and  dreffmgs,  you  may  fulpend  it  in  a  fcarf  or  Aing,  which  is 
to  hang  from  the  neck:  in  fraiiures  of  the  leg,  you  may  reft  the 
limb  upon  pillows,  or  in  boxes,  placing  cufhions  or  pillows  under 
it :  thefe  machines  are  to  be  fattened  to  the  limb  with  tapes,  that 
it  may  remain  Axed  and  immoveable. 

With  regard  to  the  regimen  and  general  treatment  of  the  patient 
in  thefe  circumffances,  we  may  obferve,  that,  when  a  large  bone  is 
broken,. his  diet  fhould  in  all  refpedts  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam¬ 
matory  fever:  he  fhould  likewile  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his 
body  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  by  food  of  an  opening  quality. 
However,  perlons  that  have  been  accuftomed  to  high  living,  fhould 
not  be  fuddcnly  reduced  to  a  low  diet.  It  will  generally  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  bleed  the  patient  immediately  after  a  fraiiure,  cfpecially  if 
he  be  young,  of  a  full  habit,  and  has  received  any  contufion  '  and  if 
the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  bleeding  may  be  repeated  the  next  day. 
In  fraiiures  of  the  ribs,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary:  when  any 
of  the  large  bones,  by  which  the  body  is  fupported,  are  broken,  the 
patient  fhould  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks  ;  reclining  in  an  cafv 
poffure.  When  a  fraiiure  is  accompanied  with  a  wound,  it  mult 
be  drolled  in  all  rclpedts  as  a  common  wound.  When  th frailured 
bone  is  much  fhattcred,  it  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  have  the 
limb  taken  off,  left  a  gangrene  or  mortifleation  enfue. 

FRAENUM,  bridle,  a  name  applied  by  anatomifts  to  fome  mem¬ 
branous  ligaments  of  the  body.  As, 

Fr.«num  lingua:,  the  ligament  under  the  tongue;  which  fome¬ 
times  ties  it  down  too  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  and  then 
requires  to  be  incifed  or  divided,  in  order  to  give  this  organ  it’s  pro¬ 
per  and  free  motion.  This  diforder  generally  arifesin  infants  loon 
after  cheir  birth,  lo  that  they  cannot  move  and  exert  their  tongues 


in  the  adfion  of  fucking:  though  it  is  fometimes  alfo  obferved  in 
adults. 

Each  of  the  lips  hath  alfo  it’s  peculiar  fraanim:  the  upper  one 
under  the  nofe  ;  the  under  one  near  the  roots  of  the  dentes  inc fores  : 
thefe  are  of  the  utmoft  fcrvicc  to  us  in  fpeaking,  and  eating  and 
drinking. 

b  R/inum  penis,  a  ligament  of  the  penis,  that  ties  the  prepuce  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  glans  of  the  Penis.  See  Penis. 

I  here  is  alfo  a  fmall  freeman  of  the  clitoris ,  by  which  it  is  Con- 
nedlcd  to  the  cfja  pubis.  See  the  article  Clitoris. 

I1 RAIL,  a  balket  made  of  ruffles,  or  the  like,  in  which  are 
packed  up  Ags,  railins,  &e,  It  flgniftes  alfo  a  certain  quantity  of 
raiiins,  about  feventy-flve  pounds. 

FRAILTY,  weaknefs,  inflrmity,  liablcnefs  to  decay, 

Luther,  after  he  had  fuccefsfully  oppofed  the  pope,  and  was  ad* 
mired  by  all  the  w'orld  as  the  invincible  champion  of  the  Chriltian 
faith,  not  long  before  his  death  fent  a  fair  glafs  to  Dr.  Julius  Jonas, 
his  friend,  and  with  it  the  following  verfes: 

Dat  vitrum  vitro  Jon  a,  vitrum  ipfe  Luther  us, 

Sejimili’m  ut  fragili,  nofeat  uterque  vitro. 

“  Luther  a  glafs,  to  Jonas  glafs,  a  glafs  doth  fend, 

That  both  may  know'  ourlelvesto  be  but  glafs,  my  friend.” 

FRAISE,  in  fortiftcation,  a  kind  ofdefence  conflftingof  pointed 
flakes,  Ax  or  feven  feet  long,  driven  parallel  to  the  horizon  into  the 
retrenchments  of  a  camp,,  a  half-moon,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  any 
approach  or  fealade. 

Fraifes  differ  from  palifades  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  latter  ftand 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the  former  jet  out  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  or  nearly  fo,  being  ufuallv  made  a  little  Hoping,  or  with 
points  hanging  down.  Fraifes  are  chiefly  ufed  in  retrenchments  and 
other  works  thrown  up  of  earth;  fometimes  they  are  found  under 
the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  ferving  inftead  of  the  cordon  of  ftone 
ufed  in  ftone-works. 

To  Fraise  a  battalion,  is  to  line  the  mufqueteers  round  with 
pikes,  that,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  charged  with  a  body  of  horfe, 
the  pikes  being  prefented,  may  cover  the  mufqueteers  from  the 
fhock  of  the  horfe,  and  ferve  as  a  barricade, 

FRAME,  in  joinery,  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherein  a  thing  is  fet 
or  inelofcd,  or  even  fupported  ;  as  a  window-frame,  a  pidlure- 
frame,  &c. 

Frame  is  alfo  a  machine  ufed  in  divers  arts  ;  as. 

Frame,  among  printers,  is  the  ftand  which  fupports  the  cafes. 
See  the  article  Case. 

Frame,  among  founders,  a  kind  of  ledge  inclofng  a  board, 
which,  being  Ailed  w'ith  w'etted  fand,ferves  as  a  mould  to  caff  their 
works  in.  See  Foundery. 

Frame  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fort  of  loom,  whereon 
artifleers  ftretch  their  linens,  Aiks,  fluffs,  &c.  to  be  embroidered, 
quilted,  or  the  like. 

Frame,  among  painters,  a  kind  of  fquare,  conAffing  of  four 
long  flips  of  w'ood  joined  together,  whofe  intermediate  fpace  is  di¬ 
vided  bv  threads  into  feveral  little  fquares  like  a  net :  and  hence 
fometimes  called  reticula.  It  ferves  to  reduce  flgures  from  great  to 
fmall ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  their  Aze  from  fmall  to 
great. 

FRAMING  of  an  houfe,  among  carpenters,  denotes  all  the  tim¬ 
ber  W'ork  therein :  namely,  the  ca-rcafe,  flooring,  partitioning, 
rooAng,  bieling,  ceams,  affilering,  &c.  all  together.  See  Floor¬ 
ing,  Sec. 

FRAMPOLE-/wre,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  temnts  of  the 
manor  ofWrittel  in  Effex,  w  hereby  they  arc  intitled  to  the  w’ood 
grow'ing  on  the  fence,  and  as  many  poles  as  they  can  reach  from 
the  top  of  the  ditch  with  an  ax’s  helve,  towards  the  repair  of  their 
fences. 

FRANCHISE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  privilege  or  exemption 
from  ordinary  jurifdidlion ;  as  that  for  a  corporation  to  hold  pkas 
among  themfelvcs  to  fuch  a  value,  or  the  like. 

Franchise  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  immunity  from  a  tribute, 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  either  perfonal  or  real ;  that  is,  belonging  to  a 
perfon  immediately,  or  elfe  by  means  of  this  or  that  p,ace,  of 
which  he  is  chief,  or  member. 

A  franchifc  may  be  veiled  either  in  bodies  politic,  or  corporations, 
in  borough  towms,  or  in  any  Angle  perfon.  I  here  are  franchif  s  of 
different  kinds,  as  the  principality  ofWales,  counties  palatine, 
counties,  hundreds,  parts  of  the  fca,  &c.  Befldes  w'hich,  there  is 
■a  franchifc  of  having  a  leet,  manor,  or  lordlhip  ;  as  alfo  of  fairs, 
and  markets,  felons’  goods;  likewife  the  goods  of  fugitives,  and 
outlaws;  deodands,  treafure-trove,  waifs,  eftrays,  wrecks,  Ac. 

Franchifes  and  liberties,  being  ufually  held  by  charter,  are  all  laid 
to  be  derived  from  the  crown,  but  fome  lie  in  prefeription  without 
the  help  of  any  charter. 

Franchise  royal,  feems  to  be  that  where  the  king’s  writ  does 
not  run:  but  Braclon  fays,  that  a  franchifc  royal  is  where  the  king 
grants  to  one  and  his  heirs  an  exemption  from  toll,  &c. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aiylum  or  fandtuary,  where  peo¬ 
ple  arefccurc  of  their  perlons.  See  Asylum. 

Franchise  of  quarters,  a  certain  place  or  diftridt  at  Rome, 
wherein  are  the  houfes  of  the  ambafiadors  of  the  princesof  Europe ; 
and  where  fuch  as  retire  cannot  beairelted  or  feized  by  the  ibirri 
orferjeants,  nor  profecuted  at  law. 

Several  of  the  popes  publilhcd  their  bulls  and  ordinances  again!! 
the  abufc  made  of  this  privilege,  which  refeued  fo  conftderable  a 
part  of  the  city,  by  the  enlargement  of  thefe  places  from  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  rendered  them  a  re  reat  for  the  moll  abandoned  perfons. 
At  length,  Innocent  XI.  exprefsly  refuted  to  receive  any  more  cm- 
baffadors,  but  fuch  as  would  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
franchif e  of  quarters. 
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FRANCIGFN/F,  in  our  old  lawbooks,  denotes  foreigners  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

FRANCISCAN  monks,  friers  minor ,  or  grey  friers,  religious  of 
St.  Francis,  founded  by  him  in  the  year  1209. 

The  rule  of  the  Francifcam,  as  eftablilhed  by  St.  Francis  himfelf, 
is  briefly  this:  they  are  to  live  in  common,  to  obferve  chaftity,  and 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  pope  and  their  fuperiors. 

Before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  order,  they  are  obliged  to  fell 
all  they  have,  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor ;  they  are  to  perform 
a  year’s  noviciate,  and,  when  admitted,  never  to  quit  the  order  upon 
any  account.  They  are  to  fall  from  the  feaftof  all  Saints  to  the  Na¬ 
tivity.  This  order  has  produced  four  popes,  two  cardinals,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  patriarchs.  The  Francifcans  had  63  monafleries 
in  England,  one  of  which  was  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Lon¬ 
don.  They  were  zealous  and  active  friends  to  the  papal  hierarchy, 
and,  in  return,  were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  privileges  and  honour¬ 
able  employments. 

In  1728,  Matthew'  of  Aqua  Sparta,*  being  eleded  general  of  the 
order,  difeouraged  the  ancient  difeipline  of  the  Francifcans ,  and  in¬ 
dulged  his  monks  in  abandoning  even  the  appearance  of  poverty; 
and  this  condud  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  fpiritual  or  auilerer 
Francifcans ■  fo  that  from  the  year  1290,  feditions  and  fchifms 
arofe  in  an  order  that  had  been  fo  famous  for  it’s  pretended  dilin- 
tereflednefs  and  humility.  Such  w'as  the  enthufiaflic  frenzy  of  the 
Francifcans,  that  they  imperioufly  maintained,  that  the  founder  of 
their  order  was  a  fecond  Chrilf,  in  all  refpeds  fimilar  to  the 
firil ;  and  that  their  inflitution  and  difeipline  were  the  true  golpel  of 
Jeftis. 

F'RANGIPANE,  a  kind  of  exquifite  perfume,  frequently  given  to 
the  leather,  whereof  gloves,  purfes,  Ac.  are  made. 

There  is  likewife  a  perfumed  liquor  of  the  fame  name;  and  alfo  a 
perfumed  kind  of  ros  folis. 

FRANK,  or  Franc,  a  term  literally  fignifying  free  and  open,  or 
exempt  from  public  impolitions  and  charges ;  as  frank  conitiWon, frank 
fair,  frank  letter,  Ac. 

The  term  frank  is  much  ufed  in  our  ancient  cuffoms  and  tenures; 
where  it  receives  various  particular  modifications  and  meanings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  it  is  combined  with  ;  as, 

Frank  alien,  or  allodium,  is  a  land,  tenement,  or  demefne,  that 
is  not  held  of  any  fuperior  lord. 

Frank  almoin,  or  free  alms,  is  a  tenure  of  lands  or  tenements 
beflow'ed  on  God ;  that  is,  given  to  fuch  people  as  devote 
themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  God,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms; 
or,  it  is  a  tenure,  whereby  a  religious  corporation,  aggregate  or 
lole,  holdeth  lands  of  the  donor,  to  them  and  their  fucceliors  for 
ever. 

This  is  an  ancient  tenure,  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  grants  to 
religious  houfes,  colleges,  &x\  No  perfon  can  have  lands  by 
frank  almoin,  unlefs  it  is  by  prefeription,  or  on  a  grant  made  be¬ 
fore  the  ffatute  of  mortmain,  fo  that  the  tenure  may  not  be  created 
at  this  day.  Neverthelefs,  the  king  is  not  retrained  by  the  ftatutes, 
nor  a  fubjedl  licenfed  or  difpenfed  with  by  him  to  make  fuch  a  grant ; 
and  if  an  ecclefiaflical  perfon  holds  lands  on  a  certain  rent,  &c.  the 
lord  may  confirm  his  eftate  to  hold  to  him  and  his  fucceliors  in  frank 
almoin.  \  _ 

Frank  chace  denotes  liberty  of  free  chace,  in  a  circuit  adjoining 
to  a  foreft,  on  account  of  which,  men,  though  they  have  land  of 
their  own  within  that  compafs,  are  forbidden  to  cut  down  wood, 
w  ithout  the  view  of  theforeller;  though  it  be  in  their  own  demefne. 
See  Chace. 

Frank  fee,  as  defined  by  Brook,  is  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  or  lord  of  the  manor;  being  ancient  demefne  of  the  crown. 
According  to  fome,  frank  fee  denotes  that  for  which  no  fervice  is  to 
be  performed  to  any  lord.  Others  define  it  to  be  a  tenure  in  fee- 
limple,  of  lands  pleadable  at  common  law;  and  not  in  ancient  de- 
tnefne.  See  Fee. 

Frank  ferm,  jirma  libera,  denotes  lands  or  tenements,  wherein 
the  nature  of  the  fee  is  changed,  by  feoffment,  from  knight’s  fer¬ 
vice,  to  a  certain  yearly  fervice;  and  whence  neither  homage, 
wardfhip,  marriage,  nor  relief,  may  be  demanded,  nor  any  other 
-Jervice  not  contained  in  the  feoffment.  See  Fee  farm,  and  So¬ 
cage. 

Frank  fold  is  where  the  lord  hath  the  benefit  of  folding  his  tenant’s 
fheep,  within  his  manor,  for  the  manuring  of  his  land. 

Yuayy.  language,  ox  lingua  Franca,  is  a  kind .  of  jargon,  fpoken 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  throughout  the  coalts  and  ports 
of  the  Levant;  compofed  of  Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  vulgar  Greek, 
and  other  languages. 

The  lingua  Franca  is  the  trading  language;  and  is  thus  called  from 
the  Franks,  a  common  appellation  given  in  the  Levant  to  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  and  traders,  who  come  thither  to  traffic,  and  by  whom 
this  lame,  mutilated  didlion,  this  barbarous  medley,  is  learnt  and 
underflood. 

F"rank  law ,  lex  libera ,  is  the  benefit  of  the  free  and  common  law 
of  the  land. 

He  that  for  any  offence,  as  confpiracy,  Ac.  lofeth  his  frank  law, 
incurs thefe inconveniences:  1.  That  he  may  not  be  impcnnelled  on 
any  jury  or  affize;  or  othenvife  ufed  as  an  evidence,  or  witnefs  to 
■the  truth.  2.  That  if  he  have  any  thing  to  do  in  the  king’s  court, 
he  muft  not  approach  it  in  perfon,  but  appoint  his  attorney.  3.  That 
his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  be  leized  into  the  king’s  hands;  and 
his  lands  be  eftreated,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his  body  committed  to 
■icuftody. 

Frank  letters ,  or  letters  free  of  pojlage.  The  privilege  of  fuch 
fetters  was  claimed  by  the  houie  of  commons  in  1660,  when  the  firft 
1-gal  fettlemcnt  of  the  prefent  post-office  was  made ;  but  after¬ 
wards  dropped  on  a  private  alfurance  from  the  crown,  that  this  privi¬ 
lege  (hould  be  allowed  the  members. 


The  annual  amount  of  franked  letters  gradually  increafed  from 
23,600/.  in  1715,  to  170,700/.  in  1763. 

Frank  marriage ,  liberum  maritagium ,  is  a  tenure  in  tail  fpecial, 
whereby  lands,  or  tenements,  are  held  to  a  perfon  and  his  wife,  anti 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  on  condition  of  doing  fealty  to  the  donor,  till 
the  fourth  degree  of  confanguinity  between  the  iffues  of  the  donor 
and  donee. 

Frank  pledge  fignifies  a  pledge  or  furety  for  the  behaviour  of  a  free¬ 
man;  called  alfo  friburgh. 

The  ancient  cuftom  of  England,  for  prefervation  of  the  public 
peace,  was,  that  every  free-born  man,  at  fourteen  years  of  age  (reli¬ 
gious  perfons,  clerks,  knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons,  excepted)  ffiould 
find  furety  for  his  truth  towards  the  king  and  his  fubjeds,  or  elfe  to  be 
kept  in  prifon. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  neighbours  became  interchangeably 
bound  for  each  other,  to  fee  each  man  of  their  pledge  forthcoming 
at  all  times;  or  to  anfwer  for  the  offence  committed  by  any  one 
gone  away;  fo  that  whenever  any  perfon  offended,  it  was  prefently 
inquired  in  what  pledge  he  was;  and  then  the  perfons  bound  either 
produced  the  offender  in  thirty-one  days,  or  made  fatisfodlion  for  the 
offence. 

F'rank  tenement,  is  faid  to  be  a  poffeffion  of  freehold  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments. 

Frank,  or  Franc,  an  ancient  coin,  either  of  gold  or  filver,  flruck 
and  current  in  France.  The  value  of  the  gold  frank  was  fomewhat 
more  than  that  of  the  gold  crown  ;  the  filver  frank  was  a  third  of  the 
gold  one  :  this  coin  hath  been  long  out  of  life,  though  the  term  is  dill 
retained  as  the  name  of  a  money  of  account;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  livre,  or  twenty  fols. 

FRANKENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandna  monogynia 
qlafs.  The  perianthium  is  permanent,  and  is  compofed  of  one  leaf 
of  an  oblong  tubular  form,  divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  edge.  The 
flower  confifls  of  five  petals,  the  ungues  of  which  are  narrow,  and  of 
the  length  of  the  cup,  and  the  tops  roundifh  and  expanded ;  the  (la¬ 
mina  are  ten  filaments  longer  than  the  tube  ;  the  apices  are  fimple  ; 
the  germenofthe  pifiil  is  roundifh ;  the  ftyle  is  capillary,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  (lamina;  the  ftigma  is  divided  into  fix  parts ;  the  fruit  is 
an  oval  capfule  covered  with  the  cup,  and  formed  of  three  valves,  but 
containing  only  one  cell,  in  which  are  a  great  number  of  ftnall  feeds 
of  an  oval  figure. 

F'R AN K IN C EN SE,  or  fimply  Incense,  olibamm,  an  odori¬ 
ferous  aromatic  gum,  or  refin,  anciently  burnt  in  temples,  as  a 
perfume,  and  now  ufed  in  pharmacy  as  an  agglutinant  and  ftrength- 
ener. 

It  is  a  dry  refinous  fnbflance,  brought  to,  11s  in  detached  pieces, 
or  drops  as  it  were,  like  thofe  of  mattic,  but  larger,  and  of  a  lefs 
pure  and  pellucid  texture.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  white  colour,  but 
with  fome  mixture  of  a  browniih  call  in  it.  It  is  moderately  heavy: 
it’s  finell  is  ftrong  but  not  difagreeable,  and  it’s  tajfe  bitter,  acrid,  and 
refinous. 

-  Male  incenfe,  or  olibamm,  is  an  ingredient  in  divers  galenical 
and  chemical  preparations;  it  warms,  dries,  and  binds ;  and  is  ufed 
not  only  in  divers  difeafes  of  the  head  and  bread,  but  in  vomitings, 
diarrhoeas,  and  dyfenteries.  The  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or 
more.  Externally  it  is  applied  to  flrengthen  the  brain,  and  heal 
wounds.  Some  ufe  it  to  aifuage  the  tooth-ach ;  but  it  is  apt  to  fpoil  the 
good  teeth. 

That  brought  from  the  Indies  is  not  near  fo  good  as  that  from  Ara¬ 
bia,  or  mount  Lebanon  ;  it  is  fometimes  called  incenfe  of  Mocha; 
though  it  be  not  brought  from  that  city. 

As  for  female  incenfe,  or  frankincenfe,  authors  deferibe  it  to  he 
fofter,  and  more  refinous,  but  of  a  lefl'er  virtue  than  the  former.  This 
common  frankincenfe  is  brought  to  us  in  little  globes  or  mafles,  of  a 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  internally  whitifh,  and 
variegated  with  whitilh  fpecks. 

Frankincenfe  was  formerly  burnt  in  all  the  temples  of  the  heathens, 
to  do  honour  to  their  divinities.  Many  of  the  primitive  Chriflians 
were  put  to  death,  becaufe  they  would  not  offer  incenfe  to  idols.  In 
the  Romifli  church,  they  Hill  retain  the  ufe  of  incenle. 

FRANKS,  Frankis,  or  Franquis,  an  appellation  which  arofe 
in  the  time  of  the  cruzades,  and  is  given  by  the  Turks  and  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Afia,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  w-eftern  parts  ot  Europe,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  Frankiflan,  from  Francia,  or  France, 
from  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  firfl  croifades  came. 

FRAPPING,  among  failors,  the  adl  of  croffing  and  drawing 
together  the  feveral  parts  of  a  tackle,  or  other  complication  of  ropes 
drawn  tight  to  fecure  any  body.  The  frapping  always  increafes 
the  tightnefs,  and  of  courfe  adds  to  the  fecurity  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chafe. 

Frapping  a  Jhip,  is  the  art  of  paffing  three,  four,  or  five  turns 
of  a  cable  round  the  hull,  or  frame  of  a  (hip,  in  the  middle,  to  fup- 
port  her  in  a  great  florm,  when  it  is  apprehended  (he  is  not  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  the  violent  efforts  of  the  fea.  This  expedient  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  old  fhips. 

FRATERNITY,  brotherhood,  the  relation  or  union  of  brothers, 
friends,  partners,  afl'oeiates,  See. 

Fraternity,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of  perfons  meet- 
ing  together  to  perform  fome  exercifes  of  devotion,  or  divine  wor- 
(hip. 

Religious  fraternities  are  very  numerous  and  confiderable  in  the 
Romifh  church ;  as, 

1.  I 'he  fraternity  of  the  rofary,  founded  by  St.  Dominic  ;  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  branches,  called^the  common  rofary,  and  the  perpe¬ 
tual  rofary  ;  the  former  of  which  are  obliged  to  confefs  and  com¬ 
municate  every  firfl  Sunday  in  the  month,  and  the  latter  to  repeat 
the  rofary  continually.  2.  The  fraternity  of  the  fcapulary,  whom 
the  blelled  virgin,  according  to  the  Sabbatin  bull  of  pope  John 
XXI 1.  has  promifed  to  deliver  out  of  hell  the  firft  Sunday  after  their 
3  death. 
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dentin  3.  Th t  fraternity  of  Sr.  Francis’s  girdle,  who  are  cloathed 
with  a  faek  of  grev  colour,  which  thrv  tie  with  a  cord,  and,  in  pro- 
ceffions,  walk  barefooted,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  wooden  crofs. 
4.  That  of  St.  Auflin’s  leathern  girdle,  which  comprehends  a 
great  many  devotees. 

There  are  nine  different  forts  of  fraternities,  or  confrerics,  in 
France,  viz.  1.  Of  Devotion.  2.  OfCharity,  or  Mercy.  3.  Of 
Penitents,  under  divers  names.  4.  Of  Pilgrimages.  5.  Of 
Merchants,  to  procure  the  divine  favour  on  their  endeavours. 
6.  Of  Officers  of  Juftice.  7.  Of  the  Sufferings  of  Chriff.  8.  Of 
Arts  and  Trades  of  divers  kinds.  And,  9.  Of  Factions. 

Fraternity,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  a  guild,  affociation, 
or  fociety  of  perfons,  united  into  a  body,  for  fome  common  intereft 
or  advantage. 

Fraternity  of  arms,  was  an  alliance,  or  affociation  in  arms, 
anciently  formed  between  two  knights,  who  thereby  agreed  to  go 
together,  fliare  their  fortune,  and  mutually  to  affift  each  other 
againff  all  the  world. 

FRATRICIDE,  (of  frater,  brother,  and  credo,  I  kill,)  the 
crime  of  murdering  one’s  brother.  See  Parricide. 

Cain  committed  the  firft  fratricide;  and  the  empire  of  Rome 
began  with  a  fratricide. 

FRAUD,  fraus,  a  fecret  underhand  deceit,  or  injury,  done  to 
any  one. 

To  export  or  import  goods  by  fraud ,  or  fraudulently,  is  to  do 
it  by  indiredf  ways,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  of  duty,  & c.  if  they 
be  permitted  goods  ;  or  if  they  be  contraband  goods,  to  avoid  the 
penalties  adjudged  by  the  laws. 

A  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  deceive  creditors, 
or  to  defraud  purchafers,  is  void  in  law  ;  and  the  perfons  juffifving 
or  putting  off'  fuch  grants  as  good,  fhall  forfeit  a  year’s  value  of 
the  lands,  and  the  full  vklue  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  1  ike- 
wife  be  imprifoned.  The  fevcral  marks  of fraud  in  a  gift  or  grant 
of  goods  are  the  following  :  1.  1 1  it  be  general,  without  exception 
of  fome  things  of  neceffitv.  2.  If  the  donor  ftill  poffeffes  and  ufes 
the  goods.  3.  If  the  deed  be  made  in  fecret.  4.  If  there  be  a 
trul't  between  the  parties.  5.  If  it  be  made  while  the  action  is 
depending.  When  a  perfon  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  follows 
thereupon  will  be  intended  to  be  done  by  him,  though  fraud  fhall 
not  be  prefumed  or  adjudged  to  be  lb,  until  it  be  found  by  a  jury. 
The  flatute  oi frauds,  22  Car.  II.  cap.  3,  requires  that  contracts 
and  agreements,  leafes  and  devifes  of  land,  be  in  writing. 

Fraus  legis  ;  if  a  perfon  having  no  manner  of  title  to  a  houfe, 
procure  an  affidavit  of  the  fervice  of  a  declaration  in  ejedlment,  and 
thereupon  gets  judgment  ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  hab.  fac. 
ffij'efiionem,  turns  the  owner  out  of  poffcffion  of  the  houfe,  and 
feizes  and  converts  the  goods  therein  to  his  own  ufe,  he  may  be 
punifhed  as  a  felon  ;  becaufe  he  ufed  the  procefs  of  the  law  with  a 
telonious  purpofe,  in  fraudetn  legis. 

FRAY,  literally  fignifies  to  fret ;  as  cloth  or  fluff  does  by 
rubbing,  or  over-much  wearing. 

Among  hunters,  a  deer  is  faid  to  fray  his  head,  when  he  rubs  it 
againft  ^  tree,  to  caufe  the  fkins  of  his  new  horns  to  come  off. 

FREAM,  among  farmers,  arable  or  ploughed  land  worn  out  of 
heart,  and  laid  fallow  till  it  recovers. 

Fream,  among  fportfmen,  the  noife  of  a  boar  in  rutting  time. 

FRECKLES,  fmall,  dufky  fpots,  fprinkled  on  the  fkin  of  the 
face  or  hands  ;  particularly  in  perfons  of  the  faireft  fkins,  and 
during  the  hot  feafons,  after  being  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  fuliginous  vapours,  flopped  and 
coagulated  in  the  fkin.  Bullock’s  gall,  mixed  with  alum,  and, 
after  the  alum  has  precipitated,  expofed  three  or  four  months  to 
the  fun  in  a  clofe  phial,  Monf.  Homberg  fhews,  is  one  of  the  belt 
remedies  known  for  freckles.  It  ads  as  a  lixivium,  and  enters  the 
pores,  and  dilutes  and  diffolves  the  coagulum  of  the  freckles. 

FREE,  a  term  varioufly  ufed  ;  but  generally  in  oppofition  to 
conftrained,  Confined,  or  neceffitated.  See  Frank. 

Thus,  a  man  is  faid  to  be  free ,  wffio  is  out  of  prifon  ;  and  a 
budhfree,  wffien  let  out  of  the  cage:  free  from  pain,  i.  e.  void 
of  pain  :  we  fay,  a  free  air,  a  free  paffage,  &c. 

Free,  in  fpeaking  of  things  endowed  wfith  underffanding,  has 
a  more  peculiar  relation  to  the  will,  and  implies  it’s  being  at  full 
liberty. 

Free,  aboard  a  fhip.  The  feamenfay,  the  pump  frees  the  fhip, 
when  it  throws  out  more  w'ater  than  leaks  into  her  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  wffien  it  cannot  throw  out  the  w  ater  as  fait  as  it  leaks  in, 
they  fay,  the  pump  cannot  free  her  :  alfo  bailing  or  lading  out 
water  out  of  a  boat,  is  called  freeing  the  boat. 

Free  bench,  cr franc  banc,  fignifies  that  eftate  in  copyhold  lands, 
which  the  wife  hath  after  the  deceafc  of  her  hufband,  for  her 
dower,  according  to  the  cuffom  of  the  manor. 

Thus  at  Orleton,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  the  relief!  of  a 
copyhold  tenant  is  admitted  to  her  free  bench,  i.  e.  to  all  her 
hufband’s  copyhold  land,  during  her  life,  at  the  next  court  after 
her  hulband’s  death.  * 

In  the  manors  of  Eafi  and  Well:  Enbourne,  in  Berks,  if  a  cuf- 
tomary  tenant  die,  the  widow  {hall  have  a  free  bench  in  all  his 
copvhold  lands,  only  dumfola  iff  cafa  fuerit :  it  fhe  commits  incon- 
tinency,  fhe  forfeits  her  effate  ;  but  if  (lie  will  come  into  court, 
riding"  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  re- 
hearling  a  certain  form  of  w'ords,  in  the  nature  of  a  confeflion  and 
petition,  the  Reward  is  bound  by  the  cuffom  to  reftore  her  to  free, 
bench.  The  wTords  are  thefe  : 

Here  I  am 

Riding  uponablack  ram. 

Like  a  whore  as  I  am 
And  for  my  ertneum  crancum 
1  have  loft  my  bincum  bancum, 
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And  for  my  tail’s  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  fhame  ; 
Therefore,  pray, Mr. Steward,  let 
me  have  my  land  again. 
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The  like  cuftoms  hold  alfo  in  the  manor  of  Chadlewmrth,  in 
Berks  ;  that  of  Tor,  in  Devonfhire  :  and  in  fome  other  parts  of 
the  Weft.  * 

hRT.K-bo  ter,  or  Flibuster,  a  name  given  to  the  pirates,  who 
fcour  the  American  feas ;  particularly  fuch  as  make  war  againft  the 
Spaniards. 

Free  bord, franc  bord.  In  fome  places  three  feet,  in  others  more, 
and  in  others  lefs,  are  claimed  by  way  of  free  bord,  bevond  or 
without  the  fence. 

Free  chapel,  is  a  chapel  founded  by  the  king,  and  by  him 
exempted  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  ordinary. 

F  ree  or  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  are  thofe  not  fubjedl  to  any 
particular  prince;  but  goverhed,  like  republics,  by  their  own 
magiftrates.  See  City. 

Free  Jlate,  is  a  republic  governed  by  magiftrates,  eledled  by  the 
free  fuffrages  of  the  inhabitants. 

Free  -fane,  a  whitifh  ftone  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  England, 
that  wmrks  like  alabafter  :  but  is  more  hard  and  durable,  being  of 
excellent  ufe  in  building,  Ac. 

It  is  a  kind  of  the  gritt  ftone,  but  finer  fanded,  and  a  fmoother 
ftone  ;  and  is  called  freefone,  from  it’s  being  of  fuch  a  conftitution 
as  to  be  cut  freely  in  any  direction. 

Our  Portland  ftone,  of  the  fined  kind,  which  is  wffiite,  and  of 
a  dole  gritt,  is  very  fit  for  hewing  or  carving,  but  it  will  neither 
refill  water  nor  fire,  which  is  a  very  fmgular  circumftance  in  fo 
denfe  a  ftone  :  while  the  freefone  of  Kent,  which  is  lefs  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  and  is  of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  confiderably  clofe, 
though  of  a  larger  grain,  refills  the  air  and  water  very  well, 

The  free  f  one  of  Derbyfhire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fo  brittle  as 
to  be  unfit  for  any  fine  working,  and  fo  coarfe  and  open  in  it’s 
texture  that  it  lets  water  through  ;  yet  it  bears  the  fire  extremely 
w  ell,  and  is  fit  for  ovens,  hearths,  &c. 

F  ree -umrren,  the  pow'er  of  granting  or  denying  licence  to  any 
one  to  hunt  in  lueh  and  fuch  ground. 

FREEDOM,  the  quality  or  ftate  ofbeing/w.  See  Free. 

Freedom  of  a  city,  town.  See.  denotes  a  right  or  capacity  of 
exercifing  a  certain  trade  or  employment  in  that  city  or  town  cor¬ 
porate,  and  of  being  eledled  to  the  dignities  and  offices  thereof. 
It  is  procured  regularly,  by  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  ;  but  fome- 
times  purchafed  with  money,  and  fometimes  conferred  as  a  favour 
or  compliment. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  a  ftate  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  wherein 
all  the  motions  of  our  will  are  in  our  power,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  on  this  or  that  :  to  do  good  or  evil,  without  any 
force  or  conltraint  from  any  external  caufe  wffiatever.  Sea 
Lieerty,  and  Necessity. 

F  reedom  of  confcience.  See  Liberty,  and  Toleration. 

The  fchoolinen  diiiinguifh  two  kinds  of  this  freedom,  viz. 

Freedom  of  contradiction,  whereby  we  are  at  our  choice  to  wffil, 
or  nill ;  to  love  or  not  to  love,  & c. 

F'reedom  of  contrariety,  or  of  contraries ,  is  that  whereby  we  are 
at  our  choice  to  do  good  or  evil,  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Thus,  it  I  offer  my  friend  a  horfe,  or  a  lion,  and  give  him 
his  option  of  the  twro,  he  is  faid  to  have  a  liberty  of  contrariety  over 
the  horfe  and  lion.  , 

Moralifts  commonly  hold,  that  wfith  refpedt  to  the  fupreme 
good,  mankind  has  a  liberty  of  contradiction,  inafmuch  as  he 
may  abftain  from  the  love  or  purfuit  thereof;  but  he  has  not  a 
liberty  of  contrariety,  whereby  to  hate  goodnefs. 

And  that  though  the  human  mind  may  have  a  freedom  of  con¬ 
tradiction  with  refpedt  to  all  objedts,  even  the  fupreme  good  itfelf ; 
yet  th e  freedom  of  contrariety  is  reltrained  to  certain  particulars, 
which  either  are,  or  appear  to  be  good  ;  the  will  having  fuch  a 
natural  propenlity  to  good,  that  it  cannot  delire  evil,  but  under 
the  notion  and  appearance  of  good. 

FREEHOLD,  fignifies  land,  or  tenement,  which  a  man  holds 
in  fee fmple,  fee -tail,  or  term  for  life. 

Freehold  is  of  two  kinds,  in  deed  and  in  law. 

The  firlt  is  the  real  poffcffion  of  land  or  tenement  in  fee,  fee- 
tail,  or  for  life  :  the  other  is  the  right  a  man  has  to  fuch  land  or 
tenement  before  his  entry  or  feizure. 

A  freehold,  by  the  common  law',  cannot  commence  in  futuro,  but 
it  muff  take  effedt  prefently,  either  in  poffcffion,  reverfion,  or 
remainder.  Whatever  is  part  of  a  freehold  goes  to  the  next  heir  ; 
and  things  affixed  thereto  may  not  be  taken  in  diftrefs  for  rent, 
or  in  execution,  See.  No  man  fhall  be  diffeifed  of  his  freehold  by 
flat.  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29,  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  :  nor  fhall  any  diftrain 
freeholders  to  anfwer  for  their  freehold,  in  any  thing  concerning  the 
fame,  w  ithout  the  king’s  writ.  Freehold  eftates,  of  certain  value, 
are  required  by  ftatutes  to  qualify  jurors,  eledtors  of  the  knights 
of  the  fhire  in  parliament,  & e. 

F  reehold  is  likewife  extended  to  fuch  offices  as  a  man  holds 
in  fee,  or  for  life. 

Freehold  is  alfo  fometimes  taken  in  oppofition  to  vil* 
lenage. 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  are  called  milites , 
knights  :  he  who  holds  land  upon  an  execution  of  a  flatute  mer¬ 
chant,  until  he  hath  fatisfied  the  debt,  tenet  ut  liberum  tenementum 
ftbi  iff  affignatis  fuis  ;  and  the  fame  of  a  tenant  per  elegit. 

FREEZE,  or  F'rize,  in  architedfure,  that  part  of  the  entablature 
of  columns,  between  the  architrave  and  corniche.  See  Plate  157, 
fig .  24,  25,  N°  io,  See.  The  freeze  is  properly  a  large  flat  face, 
or  member,  feparating  the  architrave  from  the  corniche.  Con- 
fult  Syftem  of  Architecture,  p.  161,  162. 

Freeze,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  cloth,  or  fluff.  See  Frize. 

FREEZING,  congellation,  in  phyfiology,  the  fixing  of  a  fluid, 
or  depriving  it  of  it’s  natural  mobility,  by  the  adtion  of  cold  ;  or  it  is 
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the  aft  of  converting  a  fluid  fubftanee  into  a  firm,  coherent,  rigid  one, 
called  ice. 

The  Carteflans  define  freezing  by  the  quietude  or  reding  of  a  fluid 
body,  hardened  by  cold  ;  which  follows  naturally  enough' from  their 
notion  bt  fluidity*  where  tfie  parts  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  continual 
motion. 

In  effeft,  one  may  pretty  fafely  fay,  with  fome  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers,  that  water  freezes,  becaufe,  among  other  reafons,  it’s  parts 
lofe  their  natural  motion,  and  adhere  dole  to  each  other. 

Freezing,  the  principal  phenomena  of,  are,  x.  That  water  and  all 
fluids,  oil  alone  excepted,  dilate  in  freezing,  i.  e,  take  more  fpace, 
and  are  Ipecifically  lighter  than  before. 

That  the  bulk,  or  dimenfions  of  water  are  increafed  by 
freezing,  is  matter  of  abundant  experiment :  and  here  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  obferve  the  procefs  of  nature  in  this  alteration. 

A  glafs  vefiel,  then,  B  D  [Plate  155,  fig.  72)  full  of  water  to  G, 
being  immerged  in  a  vefiel  of  water,  mixed  with  fait,  RSTV,  the 
water  prefentiy  rifes  from  E  to  F  ;  which  feems  owing  to  the  fudden 
conflriftion  of  the  vefiel  haftily  plunged  into  fo  coid  a  medium. 
Soon  after,  from  the  point  F  it  continually  defcends,  condenfing, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  point  G;  where,  for  fome  time,  it  feems  to  re¬ 
main  at  red.  But  it  foon  recovers  itfelf,  and  begins  to  expand, 
rifiiig  from  G  to  H;  and  from  thence,  foon  after,  by  one  violent 
leap,  mounts  to  I.  And  here  the  water  in  B  is  immediately  fecn 
all  thick  and  cloudy  ;  and,  in  the  very  indant  of  this  leap,  is  coverted 
into  ice.  Add,  that  w'hile  the  ice  is  growing  harder,  and  fome  of  the 
water  near  the  neck  of  the  vefiel  B  is  freezeng,  the  flux  of  water 
is  continued  above  I,  towards  D,  and  at  length  runs  out  of  the 
vefiel. 

Mr-.  Boyle  gives  us  feveral  experiments  of  vefiels  made  of  metals, 
exceeding  thick  and  flrong:  in  which,  when  filled  with  water,  clofe 
flopped,  and  expofed  to  the  cold,  the  water,  in  freezing,  coming 
to  be  expanded*  and  not  finding  either  room,  or  vent,  burfls  the 
vefiels.  _  - 

A  drong  barrel  of  a  gun,  with  water  in  it,  clofe  flopped  and 
frozen ,  was  rent  the  whole  length.  Fluygens,  in  order  to  try  the 
force  with  which  it  would  expand  itfelf  when  confined,  filled  a 
cannon,  the  fides  of  which  were  an  inch  thick,  with  water,  and 
then  clofed  the  mouth  and  touch-hole,  fo  that  none  could  efcape. 
The  inflrument  thus  filled  was  expofed  to  a  (trong  freezing  air.  In 
lefs  than  twelve  hours  the  water  within  was  frozen,  and  began  to 
dilate  itfelf  with  fuch  force,  that  it  aftually  burd  the  piece  in  two 
different  places.  Mathematicians  have  calculated  the  force  of  the 
ice  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  they  fay,  that  fudh  a  force  would  raife 
a  weight  of  27,720  pounds ;  and  a  fmall  brafs  vefiel,  five  inches 
deep,  and  two  in  diameter,  filled  with  water,  &c.  lift  up  it’s  lid,  which 
was  preffed  with  a  weight  of  fifty-fix  pounds. 

2.  That  they  lofe  not  only  of  their  fpecific,  but  alfo  of  their 
abfolute  gravity,  by  freezing;  fo  that,  when  thawed  again,  they  are 
found  confiderably  lighter  than  they  were  before. 

3.  That  frozen  water  is  not  quite  fo  tranfparent  as  when  liquid  ; 
and  that  bodies  do  not  perfpire  fo  freely  through  it. 

4.  That  water,  when  frozen ,  evaporates  almoft  as  much  as  when 
fluid. 

5.  That  water  does  not  freeze  in  vacuo  ;  but  neceffarily  requires 
the  prefence  and  contiguity  of  the  air. 

6.  That,  water  which  has  been  boiled,  freezes  more  readily  than 
that  which  has  not  been  boiled  ;  and  that  a  flight  diflurbance  of  the 
fluid  difpofes  it  to  freeze  more  fpeedily.  Thefe  two  fafts  have 
lately  been  afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh. 
1  he  caufe  why  boiling  water  accelerates  it’s  freezing,  he  fuppofes 
to  be  this ;  that  water  which  has  been  boiled  has  loll  the  air  natu¬ 
rally  contained  in  it,  and  which,  on  being  expofed  to  the  atmofphere, 
it  begins  to  attraft  and  abforb.  During  this  procefs  of  abforption, 
which  probably  continues  for  a  confiderable  time,  a  motion  is  necef¬ 
farily  produced  among  it’s  particles,  which,  though  imperceptible, 
may  be  fufficient  to  accelerate  it’s  congelation.  In  unboiled  water 
this  diflurbing  caufe  does  not  exifl. 

7';  That  the  water,  being  covered  over  with  a  furface  of  oil  of 
olives,  does  not  freeze  fo  readily  as  without  it;  and  that  nut-oil 
abfolutely  preferves  it  under  a  flrong  froft,  when  olive-oil  would 
not. 

8.  That  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  nut-oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
feldom  freeze. 

9.  T  hat  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  freezing,  appears  all  wrinkled  ; 
the  rugae,  or  wrinkles,  being  fometimes  in  parallel  lines,  and  fome- 
times  like  rays,  proceeding  from  a  center  to  the  circumference. 

Freezing,  the  theories  of,  or  the  methods  of  accounting  for  thefe 
phenomena,  are  very  numerous.  The  great  principles  different  authors 
have  gone  upon,  are  either,  that  fome  foreign  matter  is  introduced 
within  the  pores  of  the  fluid,  by  which  means  it  is  fixed,  it’s  bulk 
increafed,  See. 

Or,  that  fome  matter  naturally  contained  in  the  fluid,  is  now 
expelled  ;  by  the  abfence  whereof  the  body  becomes  fixed,  &c. 

Or,  that  there  is  fome  alteration  produced  in  the  texture  or  form, 
either  01  the  particles  of  the  fluid  itfelf,  or  of  fomething  contained 
within  it.  ‘ 

d^°bl°me  °nC  Pr*nc*P^cs  the  fyftems  of  freezing  are 

From  divers  experiments  we  have  learned,  that  the  air  contains 

j  ’  „  hippo  fed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  nitre  :  this  granted,  and 
the  denfity  of  the  air  allowed,  it  follows,  that  the  molecules  of  this 
nitre  mult  likewife  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  thickened,  by 
the  condenfation  of  the  air ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  rarefaftton  of 
the  atr,  and  an  augmentation  of  it’s  fluidity,  muft  divide  and  feparate 
them.  ,  -  . 

If,  now,  the  farr.e  thing  happen  to  all  liquors  that  have  imbibed 


or  diffolved  any  fait  ;  if  the  warmth  of  the  liquid  keep  the  fait  exactly 
divided  ;  and  if  the  coolnefs  of  a  cellar,  or  ice,  give  occafion  to  the 
molecules  of  the  diffolved  fait  to  approach,  run  into  each  other,  and 
fhoot  into  cryftals  ;  why  fhould  the  air,  which  is  allowed  a  fluid, 
be  exempt  from  the  general  law  of  fluids  r 

It  is  true,  the  nitre,  or  the  air,  being  groffer  in  cold  weather  than 
hot,  muft  have  lefs  velocity  ;  but  ftill  the  produft  of  it’s  augmented 
mafs,  into  the  velocity  remaining,  will  give  it  a  greater  momentum, 
or  quantity  of  motion  ;  nor  is  any  thing  farther  required  to  make  the 
fait  aft  with  greater  force  againft  the  parts  of  fluids  ;  and,  probably, 
this  is  the  caufe  of  the  great  evaporation  in  frofty  weather. 

This  aerial  nitre  mud  promote  the  concretion  of  liquids  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  air,^  nor  yet  the  nitre  it  contains,  that  gives  the  motion  to 
fluids ;  it  is  the  ethereal  medium.  From  a  diminution  of  the 
force  of  that,  therefore,  arifes  a  diminution  of  the  motion  of  the 
reft. 

Now  the  ethereal  matter  being  weak  enough  of  itfelf,  in  the 
winter-time,  muft  lofe  ftill  more  of  it’s  force  by  it’s  aftion  againft 
air  condenfed,  and  loaded  with  large  molecules  of  fait :  it  muft, 
therefore,  lofe  of  it’s  force  in  cold  weather,  and  become  lefs  difpofed 
to  maintain  die  motion  of  fluids.  In  a  word,  the  air,  during  froft, 
may  be  efteemed  like  the  ice  impregnated  with  fait,  wherewith 
we  ice  our  liquors  in  the  fummer  time.  Thofe  liquors,  in  all 
probability,  freeze,  from  a  diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  ethereal 
medium,  by  it’s  afting  againft  the  ice  and  fait  together  ;  and 
the  air,  for  all  it’s  fcorching  heat,  is  not  able  to  prevent  it’s 
concretion. 

Freezing  mixture,  a  preparation  for  the  artificial  congelation 
of  water,  and  other  liquors. 

All  kinds  of  falts,  whether  alcalifate  or  acid ;  and  even  all  fpirits, 
as  thofe  of  wines,  &c.  as  alfo  fugar,  and  faccharum  Saturni,  mixed 
with  fnow,  are  capable  of  freezing  moft  fluids  ;  and  the  fame  effeft 
is  produced,  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  a  mixtiori  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  fpirit  of  nitre,  with  fnow.  Thus  Mr.  Boyle. 

M.  Homberg  obferves  the  fame  of  equal  quantities  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  and  fal  ammoniac,  with  four  times  the  quantity  of 
diftilled  vinegar. 

Boerhaave  gives  us  a  method  of  producing  artificial  froft,  without 
either  fnow  or  ice :  we  muft  have  for  this  purpofe,  at  any  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  coldeft  water  that  can  be  procured  ;  this  is  to  be  mixed 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  any  fait  (fal  ammoniac  will  anfwer  the 
intention  beft),  at  the  rate  of  about  three  ounces  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Another  quart  of  water  muft  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  firft  ;  the  fait,  by  being  diffolved  in  each,  will  make  the  water 
much  colder  than  it  was  before.  They  are  then  to  be  mixed 
together,  and  this  will  make  them  colder  ftill.  Two  quarts  more 
of  water  prepared  and  mixed  in- the  fame  manner  are  to  be  mixed 
with  thefe,  which  will  increafe  the  cold  to  a  much  higher  degree 
in  all.  The  whole  of  this  operation  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  cold 
cellar ;  and  a  glafs  of  common  water  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the 
vefiel  of  liquor  thns  artificially  cooled,  and  it  will  then  be  turned 
into  ice  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours. 

For  the  common  ufes  of  the  table,  the  ice  is  not  expefted  to  be 
very  hard,  or  fuch  as  is  produced  by  long  continuance  of  violent  cold  : 
it  is  rather  defired  to  be  like  fnow.  Salt-petre,  which  is  no  very 
.  powerful  freezer,  is  therefore  more  fit  for  the  purpofe  than  a  more 
potent  fait.  It  is  not  required,  that  the  congelations  fhould  be  very 
fuddeniy  made ;  but  it’s  retaining  it’s  form  as  long  as  may  be  when 
made,  is  a  thing  of  great  importance  to  the  dealer  in  thefe  things ; 
nor  is  the  price  of  the  falts  which  are  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
a  matter  of  indifference.  *  ‘ 

If  it  be  defired  to  have  ices  very  hard  and  firm,  and  very  fuddeniy 
prepared,  then  fea  fait  is  of  all  others  moft  to  be  chofen  for  the 
operation.  The  ices  thus  made  will  be  very  hard,  but  they  will 
keep  only  a  very  little  time  without  running.  Pot  afhes  afford  an 
ice  of  about  the  hardnefs  that  is  ufually  required.  This  forms 
indeed  very  flowly,  but  then  it  will  preferve  itfelf  a  long  time. 
And  there  is  another  fubftanee  which  performs  the  bufinefs  very 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  pot-afhes,  and  that  on  the  fame 
principle.  This  is  a  very  cheap  and  Ample  one,  being  no  other 
than  common  wood  afhes;  but  for  this  purpofe  the  wood,  vvhich 
is  burnt,  ought  to  be  frefh. 

The  ftrong  acid  fpirits  of  the  neutral  falts  aft  much  more 
powerfully  in  thefe  congelations  than  the  falts  themfelves,  or 
indeed  any  Ample  fait  can  do.  Thus  fpirit  of  nitre  mixed  with 
twice  it’s  quantity  of  powdered  ice,  immediately  finks  the  fpirit 
in  the  thermometer  to  nineteen  degrees ;  that  is,  it  produces  a  cold 
of  four  degrees  greater  than  that  obtained  by  means  of  fea-falt,  the 
moft  powerful  of  all  the  falts  in  making  artificial  cold.  A  much 
greater  degree  of  cold  may  be  given  to  this  mixture,  by  piling  -it 
round  with  more  ice  mixed  with  fea  fait.  This  gives  a  redoubled 
cold,  and  on  the  trial  the  thermometer  was  found  to  fink  to  twenty- 
four  degrees;  that  is,  a  degree  of  cold  was  thus  artificially  produced, 
which  was  to  the  greateft  known  natural  cold,  that  of  the  fevers 
winter  in  1709,  as  twelve  to  feven,  or  thereabouts.  If  this  whole 
matter  be  covered  with  a  frelh  mixture  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  ice,  a 
yet  greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced,  and  fo  on  ;  the  cold  being 
by  this  method  of  frefh  additions  to  be  increafed  almoft  without 
bounds :  -  but  every  addition,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  gives  a  fmaller 
increafe  than  the  former. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  more  effeftual  method  of  congealing 
fluids  than  any  yet  recited.  It  has  been  difeovered,  that  fluids 
ftanding  in  a  current  of  air,  grow  by  this  means  much  colder  than 
before.  Fahrenheit  had  long  fince  informed  us,  that  a  pond,  which 
ftands  quite  calm,-  often  acquires  a  degree  of  cold  much  beyond  what 
is  fufficient  for  freezing,  and  yet  no  congelation  enlued :  but  if  a 
flight  breath  of  air  happens  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  brulh  over  the  fur- 
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face  of  the  water,  it  (liffens  the  whole  in  an  inftant.  However,  a 
phenomenon  attends  this  experiment,  which  has  not  yet  been 
explained  ;  for  the  water,  before  it’s  congelation,  and  in  it’s  liquid 
ffate,  finks  the  thermometer  very  low,  which  (hews  it’s  excefiive 
degree  of  coldnefs  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  congeal,  by  means 
of  the  air,  or  any  other  agitation,  the  thermometer  rifes  to  the 
ordinary  freezing  point.  It  has  been  difcovered  alfo,  that  all  fub- 
ftances  grow  colder  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluids  which  they 
contain,  or  with  which  they  are  mixed.  If  both  thefe  methods, 
therefore,  are  pra£lifed  upon  the  fame  body  at  the  fame  time,  they 
will  increafe  the  cold  to  almoft  any  degree  of  intenfenefs  we  defire. 
Ehe  mod  extraordinary  inftance  of  artificial  freezing  that  has  yet 
been  recorded,  is  that  of  the  Ruffian  experiments  at  Peterlburgh, 
in  .which  quickfilver  was  congealed. 

In  December  1759,  they  had  at  Peterlburgh  the  coldeft  weather, 
and  tire  mofl  intenfe  froft,  that  ever  was  known,  fo  that  De  Lifle’s 
thermometer  flood  at  203  degrees :  at  that  time  profefibr  Braun 
repeated  Fahrenheit  s  experiments,  in  order  to  produce  artificial  cold, 
by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre  combined  with  pounded  ice  or  fnow. 

.  Aqua  fortis,  found  by  the  thermometer  to  be  204  degrees  cold,  was 
poured  upon  pounded  ice,  both  the  ice  and  aqua  fortis  being  of  the 
fame  temperature  with  the  air  ;  upon  the  firfl  pouring,  the  mercury 
fell  20  degrees  ;  the  fpirit  was  poured  off  and  on  again  feveral  times, 
but  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  no  lower  than  234  degrees, 
fo  that  no  more  than  30  degrees  of  cold  could  by  thefe  means  be 
produced  ;  but  as  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  and  Mufchenbroek,  who 
had  repeated  the  fame  experiment,  could  never  produce  cold  greater 
than  40°  below  o  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  correlponds 
with  210  in  De  Lifle’s,  ufed  by  profeflor  Braun,  he  fatisfied 
himfelf  with  having  added  20°  to  the  cold  formerly  known. 

Mr.  Eraun  tried  the  effe£ts  of  different  fluids  in  his  frigorific  mix¬ 
tures:  he  always  found  that  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  and  double  aqua 
fortis  were  the  mofl  powerful ;  and  from  a  number  of  experiments 
made  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  159  and  153 
by  his  thermometer,  he  concludes,  that  fpirit  of  fait  pounded  upon 
fnow,  increafed  the  natural  cold  30°;  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  10; 
oil  of  vitriol,  35;  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre,  58;  aquafortis,  40; 
fimple  fpirit  of  nitre,  30  ;  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  20  ;  Hoffman’s 
anodyne  liquor,  32;  tpirit  of  hartfhorn,  10;  fpirit  of  fulphur,  10; 
fpirit  of  wine  rectified,  20  ;  camphorated  fpirit,  15  ;  French  brandy, 
12  ;  and  feveral  kinds  of  wine  increafed  the  natural  cold  to  6,  7, 
or  8  degrees.  It  appears  alfo  from  Mr.  Braun’s  experiments,  that 
both  the  boiling  and  freezing  of  mercury  have  this  in  common  ; 
that,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  it  rifes  with  rapidity,  and  dei'cends 
rapidly  when  it  begins  to  freeze’,  fo  that  if  the  mean  term  of  the 
congelation  of  mercury  be  fixed  at  630  below  o,  and  the  term  of 
it  s  boiling  at  414  above  o,  it’s  greatefl  contra£lion  to  it’s  greatefl 
dilatation  will  be  1064  degrees  of  Mr.  Braun’s  thermometer,  and 
1237  of  Fahrenheit’s,  as  212  is  the  point  of  boiling  water,  and  32 
the  freezing  point  in  Fahrenheit’s,  which  corresponds  with  130 
under  the  term  of  boiling  water  in  Mr.  Braun’s.  Hence  every 
one  will  fee  the  great  alteration  of  fpecific  gravity  in  frozen  and 
•  boiling  mercury,  as,  between  one  and  the  other,  t,he  tenth  part  of 
the  volume  is  leffened. 

Freezing  rain,  or  raining  ice,  a  very  uncommon  kind  of 
Ihower,  which  fell,  in  the  Weil  of  England,  in  December, 
anno  1672. 

This  rain,  as  foon  as  it  touched  any  thing  above  ground,  as  a 
bough,  or  the  like,  immediately  fettled  into  ice  ;  and,  by  multiplying 
and  enlarging  the  icicles,  it  broke  all  down  with  it’s  weight.  Tfie 
rain  that  fell  on  the  fnow,  immediately  froze  into  ice,  without 
finking  into  the  fnow  at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  deftruflion  of  trees,  beyond  any  thing  in 
all  hiftory.  “  Had  it  concluded  with  fome  guft  of  wind,  ”  fays  a 
gentleman  on  the  fpot,  “  it  might  have  been  of  terrible  con- 
fequence. 

“  The  fprig  of  an  afh-tree,  of  juft  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
being  weighed,  the  ice  thereon  weighed  fixteen  pounds.  Some  were 
frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air  ;  till  they  difeerned  it  was  the 
clatter  of  icy  boughs  dafhed  againft  each  other.  ”  Dr.  Beale 
obferves,  that  there  was  no  confiderable  froft  obferved  on  the 
ground  during  the  whole. 

Freezing,  in  fea-language,  is  a  fort  of  ornamental  painting  on 
the  upper  part  of  a  (hip’s  quarter,  (lern,  or  bow.  It  generally  con- 
fifts  of  armour,  inftruments  of  war,  marine  emblems,  See. 

FRENCH,  FRAN901S,  abfolutely  ufed,  fignifies  the  language  of 
the  people  of  France. 

The  French,  as  it  now  (lands,  is  no  original,  or  mother-language, 
but  a  medley  ot  feveral :  there  is  fcarce  any  language  but  it  has 
borrowed  words,  or  perhaps  phrafes,  from. 

The  languages  that  prevail  moft,  and  that  are,  as  it  were,  the 
bafis  thereof,  are,  x .  The  Celtic  ;  whether  that  were  a  particular 
language  itfelf,  or  whether  it  were  only  a  dialed  of  the  Gothic,  as 
fpoke  in  the  Weft  and  North.  2.  The  Latin,  which  the  Romans 
carried  with  them  into  the  Gauls,  when  they  made  the  conqueft 
thereof.  And,  3.  The  Teutonic,  or  that  dialed  of  the  Teutonic 
fpoke  by  the  Franks,  when  they  paffed  the  Rhine,  and  eftablilhed 
themfelves  in  Gaul. 

Of  thefe  three  languages,  in  the  fpace  of  about  1300  years,  was 
the  prefent  French  formed,  fuch  as  it  is  now  found.  It’s  progrefs 
was  very  (low  ;  and  both  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  were  regualar 
languages  long  before  the  French. 

One  of  the  charaders  of  the  French  language  is,  to  be  natural  and 
eafy.  The  words  are  ranged  in  it  much  in  the  fame  order  as  the 
ideas  in  our  minds  :  in  which  it  differs  exceedingly  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  where  the  inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  words  is 
reputed  a  beauty.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  furpafles  even  the  French, 
in  this  point ;  but  then  it  comes  fhort  of  it  in  copioufnefs  and  variety. 
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As  to  the  analogy  of  grammar,  and  the  fimplicity  wherewith  the 
moods  of  verbs  are  formed,  the  Englilh  have  the  advantage,  not 
on  y  over  the  French,  but  over  all  the  known  languages  in  the 
world;  but  then  the  turns,  the  exprclfions,  and  the  idioms  of  the 
i-nglilh,  arc  fametimes  fo  quaint  and  extraordinary,  that  it  lofes  a 

good  deal  of  the  advantage  which  it’s  grammatical  fimplicity  has 
over  the  reft.  ,  r  j 

The  trench  has  but  few  compound  words  •,  in  which  refpe£l  it 
differs  widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and  Englifh.  This 
the  French  authors  own  a  great  disadvantage  in  their  language ;  the 
Greek  and  Dutch  deriving  a  great  part  of  their  force  and  energy 
from  the  -compofition  of  words,  and  frequently  exprefling  that  in 
the  founding  word,  which  the  French  cannot  exprefs  but  by  a 
periphrafis. 

French  [graft,  a  name  given  by  farmers  to  a  plant  raifed  for 
the  food  of  cattle,  and  more  properly  called  faint-fain.  Some  call 
it  everlafting-grafs,  from  it’s  long  continuance,  a  flrong  crop  often 
yielding  a  plentiful  annual  produce  for  forty  years  without  any 
renewing. 

FRESCO,  a  method  of  painting  in  relievo  on  walls,  fo  as  to 
endure  the  weather. 

It  is  performed  with  water-colours  on  freflh  plaifter  ;  or  on  a 
wall  laid  with  mortar  not  yet  dry.  This  fort  of  painting  has  a 
great  advantage  by  it  s  incorporating  with  the  mortar,  and  dryiEg 
along  with  it,  becomes  very  durable. 

The  compoft  ftiould  be  made  of  rubbifli  ftones  mixed  with  well 
burnt  (lint,  or  lime,  and  water ;  but  the  faltnefs  of  the  lime 
mull  be  wafhed  out,  by  pouring  water  frequently  on  it  ;  but 
this  fhould  not  be  done  in  moift  weather. 

To  prevent  the  plaifter  from  peeling,  ftrike  into  the  joints  of  the 

walls  (lumps  of  horfe-nails  fix  inches  dillant  from  each  other. 

Firft,  plaifter  the  walls  pretty  thick,  then  let  it  dry  for  fome 

time,  the  defign  and  colours  being  firft  ready  prepared.  This  , 

painting  is  chiefly  performed  on  walls  and  vaults  newly  plaiftered 
with  lime  and  fand  ;  and  the  plaifter  is  only  to  be  put  on  in 
proportion  as  the  painting  proceeds. 

Plaifter  the  wall  a  fecond  time  about  the  thicknefs  of  half  3 
crown,  only  fo  much  as  you  intend  to  work  upon  ;  and  while  it 
is  wet,  work  the  colours  therein,  which  will  incorporate  with  the 
plaifter  fo  as  never  to  wa(h  out. 

T  he  painting  mull  be  worked  with  a  free  hand,  and  your  colours 
made  high  enough  at  firft,  as  there  can  be  no  alteration  made  after 
the  firft  painting. 

In  this,  work  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  is  ufed  but  earths,  which  dill 
retain  their  colour,  defending  it  from  the  burning  and  fait  of  the 
lime.  The  colours  are  white,  made  of  lime  (lacked  fome  time, 
and  white  marble  duft,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  violet  red,  verditer, 
lapis  lazuli,  fmalt,  black  Spanilh  brown,  Spanifti  white,  See.  all 
which  are  ground  and  worked  up  with  water. 

The  brulhes  and  pencils  for  this  work  muft  be  long  and  Toft, 
or  elfe  they  will  rake  and  raze  the  painting ;  the  colours  mud 
be  full  and  flowing  from  the  brufti,  and  the  defign  or  cartoon 
mull  be  perfect  in  the  paper  copy. 

The  ancients  painted  on  ltucco  :  and  we  may  remark  in  Vitruvius 
what  infinite  care  they  took  in  making  the  incruftations  or  plaiftering 
of  their  buildings,  to  render  them  beautiful  and  lading ;  though 
the  modern  painters  find  a  plaifter  made  of  lime  and  fand  pre¬ 
ferable  thereto. 

FRESH,  in  general,  fomething  that  is  new,  pure  and  good  ;  or, 
that  has  little  or  no  fait  in  it. 

Fresh  diffeifm,  in  law,  fuch  a  difleifin  as  a  man  may  defeat  of 
himfelf,  and  by  his  own  power,  without  the  abidance  of  the  king 
or  the  law  ;  as  where  it  is  of  (hort  continuance,  viz.  not  above  13 
days.  See  the  article  Disseisin. 

Fresh  fine,  a  fine  that  was  levied  within  a  year  pad.  See  the 
article  Fine. 

Fresh  force,  fignifies  a  force  newly  done:  as  where  a  perfoa 
is  diffeifed  of  any  land  or  tenements  within  a  city  or  borough,  or 
deforced  of  lands  after  the  deceafe  of  his  anceftor,  to  whom  he  is 
heir  ;  the  perfon  having  a  right  may  within  forty  days  after  the 
force  committed,  or  title  to  him  accrued,  bring  his  aflife  or  bill  of 
frefh  force,  and  recover  the  lands.  See  Force. 

Fresh  jhot,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  the  falling  down  of 
any  great  river  into  the  fea,  by  means  whereof  the  fea  hath  frelh 
water  a  good  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  this  is  more 
or  lefs,  they  call  it  a  great  or  fmall  frefh-jhot. 

Fresh  fpell,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  a  frefh  gang  to  relieve  the  rowers 
in  the  long  boat. 

Fresh  fuit,  in  law,  is  fuch  a  clofe  and  a£live  profecution  of  an 
offender,  as  never  ceafes  from  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  or 
difcovered,  till  he  is  apprehended.  The  benefit  and  eftedt  of  this 
purfuit  of  a  felon  is,  that  the  party  purfuing  (hall  have  his  goods 
again,  which  otherwife  would  be  forfeited  to  the  king. 

A  perfon  may  be  faid  to  make  a  frejh  fuit,  though  he  does  not  take 
the  thief  prefently,  but  fome  time  after  the  robbery  is  committed, 
provided  he  has  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  take  him ;  and 
though  the  criminal  was  taken  by  another  perfon  not  interelled  in 
any  thing  carried  away,  and  yet  the  party  robbed  (hall  be  deemed 
to  have  made  a  frefh  fuit. 

Fresh  water ,  is  that  not  tin&ured  or  impregnated  with  fait,  or 
faline  particles,  enough  to  be  difcoveiable  by  the  fenfe. 

Mr.  Boyle-  gives  us  a  method  of  examining  the  frdhnefs  of  water, 
by  means  of  a  precipitate,  which  cads  down  any  faline  particles 
before  floating  therein. 

Into  one  thoufand  grains  of  diddled  water  he  puts  one  grain  of 
fait  ;  and  into  the  folution  lets  fall  a  few  drops  of  a  ftrong  well 
filtrated  folution  of  a  well  refined  filver,  diffolved  in  clear  aqua  fortis  ; 
upon  which  there  immediately  appears  a  whitifh.  cloud,  which, 
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though  but  flowly,  defcends  to  the  bottom,  and  there  fettles  in  a 
■white  precipitate,  in  which  is  th£  faline  matter  of  the  fluid. 

This  method,  if  it  were  required,  would  examine  water  to  a 
greatbr  nicety,  than  that  here  fpecified.  It  has  difeovered  fait  in 
water  where  there  was  but  one  grain  of  fait  in  two  thoufand,  nay 
in  three  thoufand  tim.es  the  weight  of  water. 

The  experiment  was  tried  before  the  Royal  Satiety,  in  1692, 
by  Sir  Hans  Slonne  ;  where  it  was  likewdfe  found  that  a  drop  or 
tw'o,  even  of  fpirit  of  fait*  mixed  with  common  water,  would  be 
difeovered  by  the  fame  method. 

Fresh  wind  flgnifles  ftrong,  but  not  violent ;  hence  when  the 
gale  increafes,  it  is  faid  to  frefhen. 

FRESHEN  the  haivfe,  among  failors  :  when  a  fliip  rides  at  an¬ 
chor,  there  is  always  fome  canvafs,  mat,  leather,  or  fueh  like 
matter,  wound  about  the  cable  in  the  hawfe-hole,  and  w  liere  it  may 
rub  againft  the  (tern  :  the  matter  ufed  on  this  occalion  is  called  fer- 
vice,  and,  as  by  the  pitching  and  labouring  of  the  fhip  in  a  florin 
when  fhe  is  anchored  in  an  open  road  or  bay,  the  fcrvice  muft  be  in 
a  fhort  timew'orn  through,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  it  frequently  re¬ 
newed  for  the  prefervation  ofthe  cables,  on  which  all  depends  ;  and 
this  aft  of  renewing  the  fervice  is  called  frejhening  the  hawfe,  which  is 
a  circumflance  a  feaman  can  never  be  too  careful  in  obferving. 

FRESHES,  in  fea-linguage,  denotes  the  impetuolity  of  an  ebb¬ 
tide,  increafcd  by  heavy  rains,  and  flowing  out  into  the  fea,  often 
difcolouring  it  to  a  considerable  diftance,  and  forming  a  line  that 
Separates  the  tw'o  colours,  and  which  may  be  diflinftly  perceived 
for  a  great  length  along  the  coafl. 

FRET,  or  Frett,  in  architecture,  akind  of  knot,  or  ornament, 
conlifting  of  two  lilts,  or  fillets,  varioufly  interlaced,  or  woven, 
and  running  at  parallel  diftances,  equal' to  their  breadth.  See  Plate 
158,  fig.  34- 

A  neceflary  condition  of  thefe  frets  is,  that  every  return  and  in- 
terfeftion  be  at  right  angles.  This  is  fo  indifpenlible,  that  they 
have  no  beauty  without  it,  but  become  perfectly  Gothic. 

Sometimes  fhe  fret  confifts  but  of  a  Angle  fillet,  wffiich,  if  well 
managed,  may  be  made  to  fill  it’s  fpace  exceedingly  well. 

T-  he  ancients  made  great  ufe  of  thefe  frets:  the  places  they  were 
chiefly  applied  on  were  even,  flat  members,  or  parts  of  buildings,; 
as  the  faces  of  the  corona,  and  eaves  of  cornices  ;  under  the  roofs, 
foflits,  &c.  on  the  plinths  of  bafes,  &c. 

Fret,  in  mufic,  is  ufed  for  the  flops  ufed  on  fome  inflruments, 
efpecially  bafs  viols  and  lutes  :  it  conlifts  of  firings  tied  round  the 
neck  of  the  inflrument,  at  certain  diflances,  within  which  fuch  and 
fuch  notes  are  to  be  found.  Thefe  firings  or  frets  are  fometimes, 
yet  feldom,  put  on  the  bafs  violin  for  learners,  and  taken  off  again 
when  they  can  find  the  notes  without  them.  On  lutes  and  viols 
thev  always  remain. 

Fret,  or  Frette,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  conlifting  of  fix 
bars;  crofled  and  interlaced  fretwife:  as  in  Plate  6,  fig.  39. 

Guillim  derives  the  word  from  the  French  rets,  net;  but  the 
reader  will  eafily  furnifh  himfelf  with  a  better  etymology  from  the 
word  fret,  in  architecture. 

He  bears  diamond  a  fret  topas  ;  the  coat  armour  formerly  of 
the  lord  Maltravers,  and  now  quartered  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
When  it  conlifts  of  more  than  lix  pieces,  the  number  muft  be 
fpecified. 

Some  call  this  the  true  lover  s  knot  ;  others  Harrington  s  knot  be¬ 
cause  it  is,their  arms  ;  and  nodo  fir/no,  the  motto.  Gibbon  is  for 
calling  it  heraldorum  nodus  amatorius. 

FRETTS,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  ufed  by  our  miners  to  exprefs 
the  worn  fide  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  mine-countries,  where 
they  feafeh  for  the  shoad  ftones,  or  grewts,  wafhed  down  from 
the  hills,  in  order  from  thence  to  trace  out  the  running  of  the 
fhoad  up  to  the  mine. 

FRET-WORK,  an  enrichment  o  $  frets,  ora  place  adorned  with 
fomething  in  manner  thereof.  See  Fret. 

Fret-work  is  fometimes  ufed,  among  us,  to  fill  up  and  enrich 
flat,  empty  fpaces  ;  but  it  is  principally  pradifed  in  roofs,  which 
ar c  fretted  over  with  plaifter-work. 

ERE  I  I Y,  or  Frette,  in  heraldry,  is  where  there  are  divers 
bars  laid  acrofs  each  other. 

Fretty  is  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces.  Azure,  fretty  of  eight 
pieces,  or,  the  coat  of  the  lord  Willoughby. 

FRIABLE,  is  applied  to  bodies,  to  denote  them  tender  and 
brittle,  eafily  crumbled  or  reduced  to  powder  between  the  fingers  ; 
their  force  of  cohefion  being  fuch  as  eafily  expofes  them  to 
fuch  folution.  Such  are  pumice,  and  all  calcined  ftones,  burnt 
alum,  &c. 

FRIBURGH,  Fridburgh,  or  Fritheborg,  among  our 
Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  denoted  the  fame  as  fr an K-pledge  did 
after  the  time  of  the  Conqueft.  -  .  •  ° 

Every  man  in  this  kingdom  was  anciently  aflociated  in  fome 
decennary,  or  company  of  ten  families,  who  were  pledged,  or 
bound,  for  each  other,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  obferve  the  law' 
See  1  iTHiNG. 


FRICASSEE,  a  difh,  or  mefs,  haftily  drefled  in  a  fryin^-pai 
and  feafoned  with  butter,  oil,  or  the  like.  We  fay,  a  friadfec  < 

irobNTetSi°f  1  ACh-’  °f  tripc’  of  froSs>  of  e?Ss>  of  peas,  & 
FRICTION,  the  aft  of  rubbing  or  grating  the  furface  of  or 

boay  again  ft  that  of  another,  called  alfo  attrition. 

.3  *ie  phenomena  ariiing  upon  the  friction  of  divers,  bodies,  unde 
diftercnt  circumftances,  are  very  numerous  and  confiderable. 

,  Ali  bodies  by  /notion  are  brought  to  conceive  heat ;  many< 
them  to  emit  light ;  particularly  a  cat’s  back,  fugar,  beaten  fulphu 
mercury  fea-water,  gold  copper,  &c.  but  above  all  diamond; 
which  when  brifkly  rubbed  againft  glafs,  gold,  or  the  like,  yield 
light  equal  to  that  of  a  live  coal  when  blowed  by  the  bellow's  St 
Electrics,  and  Electricity.  j 
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Friction,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  denotes  the  atl  of  rubbing 
a  difeafed  part  with  oils,  unguents,  or  other  matters,  in  order  to 
eafe,  relieve,  and  cure  it. 

Dr.  Gheyne  greatly  recommends  friction  with  a  fleffi  brufh,  to 
perfons  of  w'eak  nerves  and  fedentary  lives  ;  by  which  means  a  full 
and  freeperfpiration  would  be  promoted,  and  obftruftions  removed, 
to  the  great  relief  of  many  valetudinarians.  But  this  means  of  health 
is  moft  advantageoufly  ufed  when  the  primer,  vice  are  moll  empty. 

Friction,  or  Fr’ixion,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  coition  of 
certain  matters  in  a  pan,  over  a  flow  moderate  fire,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  oil,  fat,  &e. 

FRIDAY,  the  fixth  day  of  the  week;  fo  called  from  Friga,  a 
goddefs  worshipped  by  the  Saxons  on  this  day. 

FRIENDLESS  man,  an  old  Saxon  term  for  an  outlaw. 

FRIENDSHIP,  the  ftate  of  thofe  minds  which  are  united 
together  by  mutual  benevolence,  or  by  ads  of  perfonal  kindnels  1 
to  each  other. 

The  ancients  had  an  excellent  emblem  whereby  they  ufed  to 
exprefs  a  true  and  fincere  friend/hip  ;  they  pictured  it  in  the  fhape  of 
a  young  man  very  fair,  bare-headed,  and  meanly  attired  :  on  the 
outfide  of  his  garment  was  written,  vivere  et  mori,  “  To  live 
and  die ;  ”  and  on  his  forehead,  .estate  et  hyeme,  “  In 
fummer  and  winter  ;  ”  his  brealt  was  open  fo  that  his  heart  might 
be  feen  ;  and  with  his  finger  he  pointed  to  his  heart,  where  was 
written  prope  longe,  <“  Far  and  near.”  But  fuch  faithful 
friends,  faith  bifhop  Moreton,  are  in  this  age,  for  the  moft  part, 
gone  on  pilgrimage,  and  their  return  is  uncertain. 

FRIER,  by  the  Latins  called  frater,  the  Italians  fra,  and  the 
French  frere,  that  is  brother ,  is  a  term  common  to  the  monks  of 
all  orders  ;  founded  on  this,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  fraternity,  or 
brotherhood,  prefumed  between  the  feveral  religious  perfons  of  the 
fame  convent  or  monaftery. 

Friers  are  generally  diltinguiflied  into  thefe  four  principal 
branches;  viz.  1.  Minors,  grey  friers,  or  Franciscans.  2. 
Augustines.  3.  Dominicans^  or  black /nVrj.  4.  White  friers, 
or  Carmelites. 

Frier,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  reftrained  to  fuch  monks 
as  are  not  priefts  ;  for  thofe  in  orders  are  ufually  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  father. 

^  Friers,  obfervant  fratres  obfervantes ,  were  a  branch  of  the 
Francifcans  ;  thus  called,  bccaufe  not  combined  together  in  any 
cloyfter,  convent,  or  corporation,  as  the  conventuals  are,  but  only 
agreed  among  themfelves  to  obferve  the  rules  of  their  order,  and 
that  more  ftridly  than  the  conventuals  did,  from  whom  they  fepa- 
rated  themfelves  out  of  a  Angularity  of  zeal,  living  in  certain 
placs  of  their  own  chuling. 

FRIESLANDERS,  afeitof  moderate  anabaptifts,  in  Friefland. 
See  Waterlandians. 

FRIGATE,  among  feamen,  'a  fhip  of  war,  light  built,  and  that 
is  a  good  failor.  A  frigate  has  commonly  two  decks  ;  whence  that 
called  a  light  frigate,  has  only  one  deck.  Frigates  mount  from  20 
to  38  guns,  and  are  efteemed  excellent  cruifers. 

Frigate-^////,  implies  the  difpofition  of  the  decks  of  fuch 
merchant-lhips  as  have  a  defeent  of  four  or  five  flops  from  the 
quarter  deck  and  forecaftle  into  the  waift.  See  FluJh-trECK. 

Frigatoon ,  a  Venetian  vefiel,  commonly  ufed  in  the  Adriatic  fea 
with  a  fquare  ftern,  and  carrying  only  a  main-m;fft,  mizen,  and 
bow'fprit. 

FR1GERATORY,  among  builders,  is  a  place  intended  to  keep 
things  cool  in  fummer. 

FRIGHT.  This  paflion,  or  violent  emotion  of  the  mind, 
has  been  known  not  only  to  caufe,  but  to  cure  difeafes.  Mr.  Boyle 
mentions  agues,  gout,  and  fciatica,  cured  by  this  means;  and  a 
fudden  fright  is  a  commonly  known  cure  for  the  hiccough. 

FRIGID,  cold,  is  varioufly  ufed  :  it  is  applied  to  a  jejune  ftyle, 
that  is  unanimated  by  any  ornaments,  and  confequently  without 
any  force  or  vigour. 

FRIGIDI  I  Y,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  impotency. 

FRIGORIFIC,  in  phyfiology,  fmall  particles  of  matter,  which 
being  actually  and  cflentially  cold,  and  penetrating  other  bodies, 
produce  in  them  the  quality  which  we  call  cold. 

FRILL,  in  falconry.  When  a  hawk  trembles,  or  fhivers, 
they  fay  ffie/r/7/r. 

FRINGILLA,  in  ornithology,  a  comprehenfive  genus  of  birds, 
of  the  order  of  the  pafteres,  with  the  beak  of  a  conic,  fliarp- 
pointed  figure,  the  two  chaps  of  which  mutually  receive  each 
other.  T.  o  this  genus  belong  the  gold-finch,  chaffinch,  yellow' - 
hammer,  canary-bird,  linnet,  fparrovv,  &c. 

FRINGILLAGD,  in  ornithology,  a  name  applied  to  the  wffiole 
genus  of  the  titmoufe  ;  but  by  fome  reftrained  only  {o  one  fpecies 
of  them,  which  is  the  common  larger  kind,  called  by  us  the  ox-eve. 

It  s  head  and  throat  are  black,  the  cheeks  wffiite,  the  back  green, 
the  belly  of  a  yellow'iffi  green,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  bed  of 
black,  which  extends  to  the  vent :  the  rump  is  of  a  blueifli  grey. 

It  has  three  cheerful  notes,  which  it  begins  to  utter  in  February. 

FRIPPERY,  the  trade  or  traffic  in  fecond-hand  old  cloathsand 
goods  ;  alfo  the  place  w'here  fuch  lort  of  commerce  is  carried  on  :  * 
it  likewile  denotes  the  commodities  themfelves.  The  company  of 
frippiers,  or  fripperers,  at  Paris,  are  a  regular  corporation,  of  an 
ancient  {landing,  and  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  that  city. 

FR1S1,  in  the  mercantile  ftyle,  the  felling  goods  upon  credit. 

FRI I ,  in  the  glafs  manufa£ture,  the  matter  or  ingredients  of 
which  glafs  is  to  be  made,  when  they  have  been  calcined  or  baked 
in  a  furnace ;  or  it  is  the  calcined  matter  to  be  run  into  glafs. 
See  Glass. 

There  are  three  kinds  of frit ;  the  firft,  that  made  for  cryftal ; 
the  fecond,  or  ordinary  frit,  is  that  made  for  the  common  white 
or  crystalline  metal ;  and  the  third,  that  made  for  green  glafs. 

T  he  frit  for  cryftal  is  made  as  follows :  take  2co  pounds  of  tarfo, 
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powd  :red  fine,  and  lifted ;  of  the  fait  of  polverinc  130  pounds ;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  in  the  calcar,  a  fort  of  overt,  or 
reverberatory  furnace,  which  fliould  fir  ft  be  well  heated:  here  let 
them  remain,  baking,  frying,  and  calcining,  for  five  hours;  during 
which  the  workman  keeps  mixing  them  with  a  rake,  to  make  them 
incorporate. 

The  fecond  or  ordinary  frit  is  made  of  bate  allies  of  polverinc, 
without  ext  rafting  the  fait  from  them. 

The  third,  for  green  glafs,  is  made  of  common  afhes,  without 
any  preparation. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  glafs  might  be  made  by  immediately 
melting  the  materials,  without  this  calcining  and  making  them  in¬ 
to  frit,  but  the  operation  would  be  much  more  tedious. 

FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  fea  ;  fuch  as  thc/r////of  Forth,  & c. 

FRI  1  ILL  ARY,  fntillaria,  the  chequered  tulip,  and  crown  im¬ 
perial,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  rnonogynia  clafs;  it’s  eha- 
rafters  arethefe:  the  flower  hath  nocmpalemcnt,  but  isbell-fhaped 
and  hath  fix  oblong  petals ;  in  the  hollow  at  the  bale  of  each  petal  is 
fituated  a  netlarium ;  and  the  flower  hath  fixflamina  Handing  near 
the  ftylc.  In  the  center  isfituated  an  oblong  three-cornered  germen, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblongeapfule  with  three  lobes,  leav¬ 
ing  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  fiat  feeds  ranged  in  a  double 
order.  TFiere  are  nine  fpecies.  There  are  vaft,  varieties  in  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  flower,  when  the  plants  are  carefully  propagated  from 
feeds.  They  are  bv  fome  propagated  by  roots,  but  the  method  by 
feeds  is  greatly  preferable,  as  it  produces  much  thegreateft  number 
of  roots,  as  well  as  the  better  flowers.  The  colouring  of  the  flower 
even  in  it’s  wild  ftate  is  not  without  it’s  changes  :  and  it  is  in  all 
beautiful.  The  general  tinge  is  purple,  chequered  w:th  various 
degrees  of  rc'd  and  white. 

Lhe  feeds  for  this  fliould  befaved  from  the  fineft  flowers, and  fown 
on  fome  light  frefh  earth  in  flat  flullow  pans,  or  boxes  with  holes 
at  the  bottom,  kept  open  by  tile-fhreds  to  let  out  the  moifture. 
The  feeds  muft  be  fown  pretty  thick,  and  covered  with  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  earth:  this  is  to 'be  done  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
The  pans  or  boxes  are  then  to  be  let  in  a  place,  where  they  may  have 
tlie  morning’s  fun,  till  about  eleven  o’clock;  and  if  the  feafon  proves 
dry,  they  muft  be  watered,  and  always  carefully  kept  clearof  weeds. 

FRIZE,  or  Freeze,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  or 
Huff,  for  winter  wTear,  being frized,  or  knapt,  on  one  lide  ;  whence, 
in  all  probability,  it  derives  it’s  name. 

Of  frizes,  fome  are  crofted,  others  not  crofted  :  the  former  are 
chiefly  of  Engl  ifli  manufacture,  the  latter  oflrifh. 

FRIZING.  of  cloth,  a  term  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  applied 
to  the  forming  of  the  knap  of  a  cloth,  or  fluff,  into  a  number  of 
little  hard  burrs,  or  prominences,  covering  almolt  the  whole  ground 
thereof. 

Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the  back  fide,  as  black  cloths  ; 
others  on  the  right  fide,  as  coloured  and  mixed  cloths,  rateens, 
bays,  frizes,  &c. 

Frizing,  may  be  performed  two  ways;  one  with  the  hand,  i.  e. 
by  means  of  two  workmen,  who  conduft  a  kind  of  plank,  that 
ferves  as  a  frizing  inftrument. 

The  other  way  is  by  a  mill,  worked  either  by  water,  or  a  horfe; 
or,  fometimes,  by  men.  This  latter  is  efteemed  the  better  way  of 
frizing ,  becaufe  the  motion  being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little 
knobs  of  the  frizing  are  formed  more  equably  and  regularly. 

Theftrufture  of  this  uleful  machine  is  as  follows: 

The  three  principal  parts  are,  the  fixer,  orcrilper;  the  frizing- 
table;  and  the  drawer,  or  beam.  The  two  firft  are  two  equal 
planks,  or  boards,  each  about  ten  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  broad; 
differing  only  in  this,  that  the  frizing-  table  is  lined  or  covered  with 
a  kind  of  coarfe  woollen  fluff,  of  a  rough,  lturdy  knap,  and  that  the 
frizer  is  incrullated  with  a  kind  of  cement,  conipofed  of  giue,  gum 
Arabic,  and  yellow  fand,  with  a  little  aqua  vitce ,  or  urine.  The 
beam  or  drawer,  thus  called,  bccaufe  it  draws  the  ltufffrom  between 
the  f  ixer  and  frizing-t able,  is  a  wooden  roller,  befet  all  over  with 
little,  fine,  fliort  points,  or  ends  of  wire,  like  tliofe  of  cards  ufed 
in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is  thus:  the  table  Hands 
immoveable,  and  bears  or  fullains  the  cloth  to  be  frized,  which  is 
laid  with  that  fide  uppermoft  on  which  the  knap  is  to  be  raifed. 
Over  the  table  is  placed  the  frizer,  at  fucli  difiance  from  it  as  to 
gi  ve  room  for  the  fluff  to  be  palled  betweenyhem :  fo  that  the  frizer, 
having  a  very  flow,  femicircular  motion,  meeting  the  long  hairs  or 
knap  of  the  cloth,  twills  and  rolls  them  into  little  knobs  or  burrs, 
w  hile,  at  the  fame  time,  the  drawer,  which  is  continually  turning, 
draws  away  the  fluff  from  under  the  frizer ,  and  winds  it  over  it’s 
own  points. 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  do  while  the  machine  is  going,  is, 
to  ftretch  the  fluff  on  the  table  as  fall  as  the  drawer  takes  it  off,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  to  take  off  the  ftult’from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  frizing-tzh\e  is  lined  with 
fluff  of  a  fhort,  ftiff,  ftubby  knap ;  the  ufe  whereof  is,  to  detain  the 
cloth  between  the  table  and  the  frizer,  long  enough  for  the  grain  to 
be  formed,  that  the  drawer  may  not  take  it  away  too  readily; 
which  otherwife  muft  be  the  cafe,  inafmuch  as  it  is  not  held  by  any 
thing  at  the  other  end. 

It  were  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  particular  of  the  manner  oh  fri¬ 
zing  (tuffs  with  the  hand,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  workmen  to  imi¬ 
tate,  as  near  as  they  can,  with  their  wooden  inftruincnt,  the  flow, 
equable,  and  circular  motion  of  this  machine.  It  needs  only  be 
added,  that  their  frizer  is  but  about  two  feet  long,  and  one  broad  ; 
and  that,  tofform  the  knap  more  cafily,  they  moiften  the  furface 
of  the  fluff  lightly  with  water,  mingled  with  whites  of  eggs,  or 
honey. 

FKIZONE,  in  ornithology,  the  coccothraustes,  cl lied  in 
Kngliih  the  grofs-beek,  or  haw-finch.  1 
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FROG,  rana,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  reptiles  in  the  clafs  of  am¬ 
phibious  animals;  the  characters  of  it  are,  that  the  body  is  naked, 
without  a  tail,  and  fumifhed  with  four  legs. 

.  The  feet  of  the  frog  are  webbed,  for  the  better  fwimfning,  and 
it  has  very  lining  mufelcs  in  the  hinder  part  of  it’s  body  to  aftiftit 
in  leaping.  The,  lungs  of  Hie  frog  are  different  from  thofe  of  all 
other  animals;  they  are  only  a  fort  of  membranaceous  bladders,  with 
fevcral  tubercles,  by  means  of  which  they  refemble  the  fruit  of 
the  firs,  or  pines:  thefe,  when  once  inflated,  do  not  immediately  be¬ 
come  flaccid,  as  in  other  animals,  but  remain  in  that  flare  as  long 
as  the  creature  plcafes.  I  he  creature  can  remain  a  long  time  un¬ 
der  water,  and  has  been  kept  1b  for  fevcral  days,  bv  tying  it  down, 
and  received  no  hurt  from  it.  It  is  a  very  long-lived  animal ;  and 
even  if  it’s  belly  be  opened,  and  the  inteltines  and  all  the  vifeerd 
taken  out,  it  will  continue  it’s  leaping,  arid  all  it’s  other  motions, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it,  for  a  conliderable  time ;  but  if 
the. nerve  of  one  of  the  hinder  legs  be  cut,  it  inftantly  lofes  all 
power  of  uling  that  limb.  * 

Frogs,  the  generation  of,  was  very  nicely  inquired  into  bv  the 
fagacious  Leewenhoeck.  He  found,  by  repeated  obfervations,  that 
the  male  in  copulation  only  fits  upon  the  female,  not  being  joined  to 
her,  nor  having  any  apparent  penis.  At  the  time  that  the  female 
frog  d rops  her  fpawn,  the  male  alio  throws  out  his femen,  -which  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  eggs,  as  the  femen  of  fifties  that  want  the  penis 
is  call  under  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  their  females,  that  the  animal¬ 
cules  in  it  may  impregnate  the  eggs.  The  animalcule  in  the  male 
feed  has  it’s  way  to  make  into  a  certain  point  of  the  egg  of  tlie  fe¬ 
male,  or  elie  that  egg  is  unfruitful;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the 
animalcules  in  the  male  femen  are  fo  prodigiouily  more  numerous 
than  the  eggs  of  the  female,  becaufe  vail  multitudes  of  them  muft 
neceffarily  be  loft. 

Frog -f/h  of  Surinam,  is  produced  by  the  transformation  of  a  frog 
into  a  fifh.  The  frog,  in  it’s  firft  ftate,  isfpotted  with  brown,  yel- 
low,  and  green,  but  paler  on  the  belly;  the  hinder  feet  are  webbed 
like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  but  the  fore-feet  are  without  webbs:  the  firft 
change  this/ruy  undergoes,  is,  by  the  growing  out  of  a  tail;  after 
which  it  gradually  acquires  the  lliape  of  a  liih,  the  two  fore- feet 
decreafing  andperilhing  by  degrees,  and  then  the  hinder  legs;  and 
at  length,  the  frog  is  changed  into  a  perfect  fifh. 

The  Indians  and  Europeans  of  Surinam  call  thefe  fifties  jakicsi 
they  are  cartilaginous,  and  of  a  fubltance  like  our  mufcles,  and  veiy 
delicate  food.  A  bone  or  cartilage  runs  down  the  back,  with  fmall 
bones  all  over  the  body,  which  is  divided  into  equal  parts ;  they  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  feales,  are  firft  of  a  darkifh  colour,  and  af¬ 
terwards  grey. 

FRONT,  the  forehead,  or  that  part  of  the  face  above  the  eye¬ 
brows. 

Front  is  ufed  where  feveral  perfons,  or  things,  are  ranged  fide, 
by  fide,  and  fliew  then  front,  or  fore-parts. 

Front  of  a  battalion,  among  military  men,  is  the  firft  rank,  or 
file-leaders.  It  is  likewife  called  the  face  or  head  of  a  battalion. . 

Front  of  a  camp,  is  the  line  that  determines  it’s  extent,  and  in 
which  are  placed  the  colours  and  llandards  of  the  troops  that  occu¬ 
py  the  camp. 

Front,  in  architefture,  the  principal  face  or  fide  of  a  building, 
or  that  which  is  prefented  to  the  chief  afpect  or  view. 

Front,  in  pcrlpeftive,  a  projection  or  rqircfentation  of  the  face 
or  forepart  of  an  object,  or  of  that  part  diieftly  oppoiite  to  the  eye, 
which  is  more  ufually  called  the  orthography.  See  Orthography. 

F'RON  FAL,  in  architefture,  a  little  fronton  or  pediment,  fome-* 
times  placed  over  a  little  door,  or  window. 

Frontal,  or  Frontlet,  or  Brow-Band,  is  alfo  ufed  in 
fpeakingof  tlie  Jewifh  ceremonies. 

This  frontal  confifts  of  four  feveral  pieces  of  vellum,  on  each 
whereof  is  written  fome  text  of  feripture ;  they  are  ail  laid  on  a  piece 
of  calf’s  leather,  with  thongs  to  tie  it  by. 

The  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  vellum  on  their  foreheads  in 
the  fynngogue,  and  tie  it  round  the  head  with  the  thongs. 

Frontal,  in  medicine,  a  name  for  any  external  medicine,  or 
topic,  applied  to  the  forehead,  for  the  cure  of  the  head-ach,  &c.  « 
more  particularly  it  means  a  refrigerating  and  hypnotic  remedy, 
prepared  of  cold  cephalics,  bruifed  and  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,,  four 
or  five  fingers-breadth. 

Frmtah  are  conipofed  of  rofes,  elder  flowers,  betony,  marjoram* 
lavender,  camphire. 

In / rentals  applied  to  eafe  the  violence  of  the  head-ach,  in  the 
heights  of  fevers,  they  frequently  mix  the  kernels  of  cherries. 

FRONTALES,  in  anatomy,  two  mufcles,  one  on  each  fide  the 
forehead,  commonly  l'uppofed  to  fpring  from  the  fcull,  but  not 
known  to  arilefrom  the  occipital  mufcles;  or  rather,  it  appears  that 
the frontaks  and  occipitales  are  only  one  continued  digaftric  mufcle, 
on  each  lide,  moving  the  fcalp  and  fkin  of  the  forehead  and  eye¬ 
brows.  See  Flute  148,  fig.  1. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme  of  a  kingdom, 
or  province;  which  tlie  enemies  find  in  front  when  they  would  en¬ 
ter  the  fame.  Thus  we  fay,  a  frontier  town,  frontier  province,  &c. 
Frontiers  were  anciently  called  marches. 

F'RONTISw,  in  anatomy,  the  bone  of  the  forehead.  Sec  Plate 
147,  fig.  1,  lit.  a.  See  Os  Frontis . 

FRONTISPIECE,  in  architefture,  the  portrait,  or  principal 
face  of  a  building.  See Syftem  of  Architecture. 

Frontispiece  is  likewife  an  ornamental  embelliftinicnt  gene¬ 
rally  defigned  to  front  tlie  Title  Page  of  a  book,  exprefling  the  fub- 
jeft  treated  of,  either  emblematically  or  literally,  as  in  our  elegant 
Front  fpieces  to  each  of  the  three  refpcciive  Folumcs  of  this  work, 
which  we  are  happy  to  find  give  fuch  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to  our 
numerous  friends  and  readers. 

FRONTLET,  aim,  in  gunnery,  is  a  piece  of  a  plank  three 
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inches  thick,  a  Foot  long,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  with  a 
round  cavity  underneath,  to  fit  the  outfide  of  the  gun,  and  havinga 
finall  fiit  to  fee  the  objcCt  through  it.  It  is  placed  upon  the  yent 
field  of  the  gun,  when  it  is  pointed  in  a  B  \ttery. 

FROST,  an  cxceffive  cold  ftateof  the  atmofphere,  whereby  the 
motion  and  fluidity  of  liquors  isfufpended;  or,  it  is  that  fiateofthe 
air,  Ac.  whereby  fluids  are  converted  into  ice.  See  Cold  and 
Freezing. 

Metals  contract  in  frofl.  Monf.  Azout  found,  by  experience, 
that  an  iron  tube,  twelve  feet  long,  loft  two  lines  of  it’s  length,  upon 
being  expofed  to  the  air  in  afrojiy  night ;  but  this  we  fuppofe  wholly 
the  effect  of  the  Cold.  Froji  does  not  contract  fluids,  as  was  for¬ 
merly  imagined  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  fwells  or  dilates  them,  by 
nearly  a  tenth  of  their  bulk.  See  Ice. 

Scheffer  allures  us,  that  in  Sweden  the  froji  pierces  into  the  earth 
two  cubits,  or  Swedifh  ells,  and  turns  what  rnoifture  is  found  there¬ 
in  into  a  whitifh  fubltance,  like  ice:  he  adds:  the  handing  waters 
freeze  to  a  greater  depth,  even  to  three  ells,  or  more;  but  thofe 
that  have  a  current,  lels;  and  rapid  waters,  and  bubbling  fprings, 
never  freeze,  even  there. 

Olearius  allures  us,  that  in  the  city  of  Mofcow  he  obferved  the 
earth  to  be  cleft  by  thefrof  many  yards  in  length,  and  a  foot  broad. 
Scheffer  mentions  fudden  cracks  or  rifts  in  the  ice  of  the  lakes  of 
Sweden,  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  as  many  leagues  long ;  and  adds, 
that  the  rupture  is  made  with  a  noil'e  notlefs  terrible  than  if  many 
guns  were  difeharged  together.  By  fuch  means  the  fifties  are  fur- 
niftled  with  air;  fo  that  they  are  rarely  found  dead. 

The  natural  hiftories  of  frojis  furnifli  very  extraordinary  effeCts 
thereof.  The  trees  are  frequently  fcorched,  and  burnt  up,  as  with 
the  moll  cxceffive  heat;  of  which  there  are  divers  inftances  in  fo 
warm  a  climate  as  that  of  Provence. 

The  clofe  of  the  year  1708,  and  the  beginning  of  1709,  were 
remarkable,  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  for  a  fevere 
froji .  Dr.  Derham  fays,  it  was  the  greateft  in  degree,  if  not  the 
moft  univerfal,  in  the  memory  of  man :  it  extended  throughout 
England,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  Ac.  but  it  was  l'carce 
felt  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  All  the  orange-trees,  and  olives,  in 
Italy,  Provence,  Ac.  and  all  the  walnut-trees  throughout  France, 
■with  an  infinity  of  other  trees,  periftied  by  this  froji.  They  had  a 
kind  of  gangrene  that  grew  on  them ;  which  Monf.  Gauteron  takes 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  corrofive  fait  corrupting  and  deftroying 
their  texture. 

In  regard  to  trees,  the  great  difference  is  this,  that  the  frojis  of 
fevere  winters  affeCt  even  their  wood,  their  trunks,  and  large 
branches  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fpring  have  only  power  to  hurt  the 
buds.  ' 

The  winter  frojis  happening  at  a  time  when  moft  of  the  trees  in 
our  woods  and  gardens  have  neither  leaves,  flowers,  nor  fruits  upon 
them,  and  have  their  buds  fo  hard  as  to  be  proof  againft  flight  inju¬ 
ries  of  weather,  efpccially  if  the  preceding  fummer  has  not  been  too 
wet ;  in  this  ftate,  if  there  are  no  unlucky  circumftances  attending, 
the  generality  of  trees  bear  moderate  winters  very  well;  but  hard 
frojis,  which  happen  late  in  the  winter,  caufe  very  great  injuries 
even  to  thofe  trees  which  they  do  not  utterly  deftroy.  Thefe  are,  1. 
Long  cracks  following  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  2.  Parcels  of 
dead  wood  inclofed  round  with  wood  yet  in  a  living  ftate.  And,  3. 
That  di  [temperature,  which  the  forefters  call  the  double  blea,  which 
is  a  perfect  circle  of  blea,  or  foft  white  wood,  which,  when  the  tree 
is  afterwards  felled,  is  found  covered  by  a  circle  of  hard  and  folid 
wood.  The  blea  is  in  it’s  natural  fta-te  an  outer  circle  of  white  and 
impcrfeCt  w7opd  encompafflng  the  hard  and  more  perfect  wood  of 
the  tree,  and  furrounded  by  the  bark,  and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  in 
molt  fpecies  from  the  hard  wood  or  heart  of  the  tree  by  it’s  different 
colour,  and  want  of  hardnefs. 

Frost,  hoar,  or  zvhite  frost,  a  moderate  degree  of froji  whereby 
the  dew  is  congealed  upon  the  grafs,  Ac.  every  morning  in  autumn, 
before  the  fun  rile,  fo  that  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  every  thing 
upon  it  that  lies  in  the  open  air,  looks  all  hoary  and  white.  This 
hoar-froji  confifts  of  an  aflemblage  of  fmall  particles  of  ice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  ftate  in  which  the  cold  finds  the  parts  of  the 
vapours  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

Mr.  Baume  obferves,  that  by  plunging  quart  bottles  of  aromatic 
fpirituous  waters  into  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  fea-falt,  the 
fpirit,  after  having  fuffered  for  fix  or  eight  hours  the  cold  hence  re- 
fulting,  proves  as  grateful  as  that  which  has  been  kept  many  years. 
Simple  waters  alfo,  after  having  been  frozen,  become  meliorated  by 
that  means,  and  prove  far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  before. 

Frost -fplit,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  our  farmers  to  exprefs  fuch  trees  as  • 
have  large  cracks  in  their  trunks  and  branches,  rendering  them  un- 
.  fif  for  the  ufes  they  would  otherwife  have  fold  for,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  debafing  their  value. 

FKOTF1,  a  white,  tenuious  light  fubftance,  formed  by  vehe¬ 
ment  agitation,  an  aflemblage  ol  aqueo-aerial  bubbles  on  the  furfacc 
of  the  fluids,  being  entirely  compofed  of  little  fpherulesor  globules. 

Froth,  in  the  manege,  is  a  moift  white  matter  that  oozes  from 
a  horfe  s  mouth,  otherwife  called  foam.  A  horfe  that  by  champin'* 
on  his  bridle,  throws  out  a  great  deal  of  frothy  is  judged  to  be  a  horfe 
ot  mettle  and  health,  and  to  have  a  cold  frefh  mouth. 

Froth -fpitlle,  or  cuckow-fpittle ,  a  name  given  to  a  white  froth, 
or  fpume,  very  common  in  the  fpring,  and  firft  months  of  the  fum¬ 
mer,  on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  particularly  on  thofe  of  the 
common  white-field  lychnis,  or  catch-fly,  thence  called  by  fome 
fpattling  poppy. 

All  writers  on  vegetables  have  taken  notice  of  this  froth,  though 
few  have  underftood  the  caufe  or  origin  of  it  till  of  late;  bein^ 
formed  by  a  little  leaping  animal,  called  by  fome  the  flea-grafs- 
hopper ;  bv  applying  its  anus  clofe  to  the  leaf,  and  difeharping 
thereon  a  fmall  drop  of  a  white  vifeous  fluid,  which,  containing 


fome  air  in  it,  isfoon  elevated  into  a  fmall  bubble  ;  before  this  is 
well  formed,  it  depofits  fuch  another,  and  fo  on,  till  it  is  eVery 
way  overwhelmed  with  a  quantity  of  thefe  bubbles,  which,  form  the 
white  froth  which  we  fee. 

FROUNCE,  in  the  manege,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  when  fmall 
warts  or  pimples  arife  in  the  midft  of  the  palate,  which  are  very 
foft  and  lore,  and  fometimes  breed  in  the  lips  and  tongue. 

Fhe  method  of  treatment  confifts  in  letting  them  blood  in  the 
two  largeft  veins  under  the  tongue,  and  wafhing  the  fores  with 
vinegar  and  fait,  or  wdfh  ale  and  fait,  till  thev  bleed. 

Frounce,  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  incident  to  hawks,  arifing  from 
moift  and  cold  humours  falling  down  to  the  palate  and  root  of  the 
tongue,  by  which  means  they  lofe  their  appetite,  and  cannot  clofe 
their  clap.  Wafhing  with  aluin-w'ater,  lemon-juice,  Ac.  is  held 
good  for  it. 

FROWER,  andedged  tool  ufed  in  cleaving  w7ood  into  laths. 

FROWEY,  a  term  ufed  by  workmen  for  timber,  which  is  evenly 
tempered,  and  w'orks  freely  without  tearing. 

FRUCTIFICATION  of  plants.  Fructification  is  defined  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  the  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable  appropriated  to  ge¬ 
neration,  terminating  the  old  vegetable,  and  beginning  the  new.  It 
confifts  of  the  following  feven  parts  ;  viz.  the  calyx,  corolla,  Jiamen , 
pijiillum,  pericarpiutn,  Jtmen,  or  feed,  and  receptaculum. 

He  firft  divides  the  whole  vegetable  world  into  fuch  fpecies  as 
have  their  flowers  vifible  and  obvious  to  the  eyes,  and  fuch  as  have 
them  invifible,  or  at  the  utmoft  fcarce  difcerniblc. 

Thofe  which  have  them  vifible  he  then  divides  into  fuch  again  as 
have  the  Jiamina,  apices,  and  pijiillum,  that  is,  the  male  and  female 
parts  of  fructification  in  the  fame  flower  ;  thefe  he,  for  that  reafon, 
calls  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

And  fuch  as  have  the  male  and  female  parts  of  fructification,  that 
is,  the  apices  and  pijiillum,  either  in  different  flowers  upon  the  fame 
[talk,  or  upon  different  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies:  thefe  he  calls  the 
diftinCt  male  and  female  flowers. 

1  hofe  which  have  the  different  organs  of  fructification  lodged  in 
the  fame  flower,  he  again  divides  into  fuch  as  have  the  ftamina  in 
no  part  growing  together,  or  cohering  to  one  another ;  and  fuch  as 
have  them  either  growing  together  or  cohering  together  mutually  in 
fome  part,  cither  with  one  another,  or  with  th e  pijiillum. 

Thofe  which  have  them  in  no  part  cohering  either  withthep//?//- 
lum  or  with  one  another,  he  again  fubdivides  into  fuch  as  obferve 
no  exaCt  or  accurate  proportion  of  length  one  among  another  ;  and 
fuch  as  have  ever  two  of  the  ftamina  Ihorter  than  the  reft.  Refer 
to  Syftem  of  Botany,  p.  376,  10379. 

From  thefe  general  divilionshe  defeends  to  his  particular  clafies, 
of  which  he  eftablifties  twenty-four.  See  the  fevcral  claffes  and  or¬ 
ders  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  illuftrated  by  figures  in  Plates  38,  39, 
40,  41,  42. 

The  firft  thirteen  are  of  the  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  the  organs  of  fructification  disjunct,  no  w:hcre  cohe¬ 
ring  with  one  another,  and  obferving  no  exaCt  proportion  in  length. 

1.  The  monandria,  containing  two  orders  :  of  this  clafs  are  the 

hlitum,  canna,  &c. 

2.  Th ediandria,  containing  three  orders:  of  this  clafs  are  the 
monarda,  anthoxanthum,  piper,  Ac. 

3.  Th etriandria,  containing  three  orders :  of  this  clafs  are  the 

crocus,  avenna,  mollugo,  Ac. 

4.  The  tetrandria,  containing  four  orders :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
dipfacus,  hammamelis,  potamogeton,  &c. 

5.  Th  epentandria,  containing  fix  orders :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
neriurn,  ancthum,  turnera,  parnajfia,  craJJ'ula,  myofurus ,  &c. 

6.  The  hexandria,  containing  five  orders  :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
amaryllis,  oryza,  rumex,  petiveria,  alifnia,  Ac. 

7.  I  he  beptandria,  containing  four  orders  :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
afculus,  faururus,  Ac. 

8.  1  he  odandria,  containing  four  orders  :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
another  a,  galenia,  polygonum,  ad  ox  a,  Ac. 

9  .  The  enneandria,  containing  three  orders:  of  this  clafs  are  th£ 
cajjyta,  rheum,  butomus,  Ac. 

10.  The  decandria,  containing  five  orders :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
kalmia,  Jaxifraga,  Jlellaria,  oxalis,  phytolacca,  Ac.. 

1 1 .  The  dodecandria,  containing  five  orders' :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
afarurn,  agrimonia,  euphorbia,  fempervivum,  Ac. 

12.  The  icofandria,  containing  five  orders  :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
punica,  cratagus,  for  bus,  pyrus,  rubus,  Ac. 

13.  The polyandria,  containing  feven  orders  :  of  this  clafs  are  the 
Jarracenia,  pceonia,  aconitum,  aquilegia,  Jlratiotes,  ranunculus,  Ac. 

This  accurate  diftinguifher  has  eftablifhed  thefe  claffes  among  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  whofe  ftamina  have  no  regular  proportion  of 
length,  in  regard  to  one  another.  To  thefe  he  next  fubjoins  two 
claffes  of  fuch  of  them  as  have  ever  two  of  their  ftamina  Ihorter 
than  the  reft. 

The  firft  of  thefe  (the  14th  clafs  of  the  general  order)  is  of  the 
didynamia,  containing  two  orders  :  of  this  clafs  are  the  melittis,  me- 
lianthus,  Ac. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  (the  15th  clafs  in  the  general  order)  is  of  the 
tetradynamia,  containing  tw7o  orders:  of  this  clafs  are  the  lunaria, 
chei ran  thus,  Ac. 

From  thefe  he  proceeds  to  thofe  hermaphrodite  flowers  whofe 
ftamina  cohere,  either  mutually  along  one  another,  in  different  man¬ 
ners,  or  with  the  pijiillum  of  the  flower ;  thefe  coalitions  of  the  fta¬ 
mina  he  calls  brotherhoods  or  communities;  and  according  to  the 
different  ftate  of  thefe,  and  their  conjunction  with  the  pjiillum,  he 
eftablifhes  five  claffes  of  them. 

The  firft  of  thefe  (the  1 6th  clafs  in  the  general  order)  is  the  mo- 
nadelphia,  containing  five  orders  :  of  this  are  the  hernunnia,  gera¬ 
nium ,  pentapetes,  alee  a,  Ac. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  (the  x  7 th  in  the  general  order)  is  the  diadeL 
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phia,  containing  four  orders:  of  this  are  the  fumaria,  polygala,  la¬ 
thy  r us,  Sec. 

The  third  of  thefe  (the  18th  rn  the  general  order)  is  the  polyadcl- 
phia,  containing  three  orders:  of  this  clafsare  the  theobroma ,  citrus, 
hypericum,  Sec. 

The  fourth  of  thefe  (the  19th  in  the  general  order)  is  the  fyngene- 
fia,  containing  fix  orders:  of  this  clafs  are  th t  lemtodum,  xeranthe- 
rnum ,  hcliunthus,  calendula,  eebinops,  lobelia,  &cc. 

The  fifth  of  thefe  claffes  (the  20th  in  the  general  order)  is  the 
gynandria,  containing  eight  orders  ;  of  this  clafs  are  the  orchis,  Jify- 
r inchi  um,  pajflflora,  anjlolocbia,  arum,  Sec. 

Next  after  thefe  he  ranges  thofe  plants  which  have  flowers  not 
hermaphrodite,  but  regularly  and  diltin&ly  male  and  female,  as  the 
fexes  in  animals  are  difpofed;  and  after  thefe,  fuch  plants  as  have 
flowers  irregularly  of  one  or  the  other,  or  fomething  of  both  lexes. 
Of  thefe  he  eitablifhes  only  three clafies;  viz. 

1.  The  monoccia  (the  21ft  clafs  in  the  general  order),  containing 
elevep  orders:  of  this  clafs  are  the  zanichella,  tripfacum,  urtica,  par- 
thenium,  juglans,  pinus,  momordica,  andraebne,  Sec. 

2.  The  dioecia  (the  22d  in  the  general  order),  containing  four¬ 
teen  orders:  of  this  clafs  are  the  Jalix,  empetrum,  v'jcum,  kumulus, 
tamus,  populus,  kiggclaria,  menifpermum,  chffortia,  juniperus,  rujeus, 
clutia,  Sic. 

3.  The  polygamia  (the  23d  in  the  general  diftindlion),  containing 
three  orders:  of  this  clafs  are  the  veratrum,  fraxinus,  ficus,  Sec. 

After  all  thefe  he  places  thofe  plants  whofe  flowers  are  abfolutely 
in vilible,  or  fcarce  difcernible  by  the  natural  eye:  of  thefe  he  makes 
only  two,  his  24th  and  laft  clafs,  the  crjptogamia:  of  this  clafs  are 
the  ferns,  mojjes,  flogs,  and  mujhrooms;  e.  gr.  polypodium,  bryum,  fucus, 

•  and  agaricus. 

Thefe  are  the  claffes  into  which  this  author  has  regularly  and  ac¬ 
curately  reduced  the  whole  vegetable  world ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  fo  expreflive,  and  the  parts  they  are  founded  upon  fo  fixed  and 
invariable  in  their  nature  and  office,  that  there  feems  no  reafon 
hereafter  to  perplex  the  world  with  any  new  fyflem. 

FRUGALITY,  the  virtue  of  keeping  due  bounds  in  apparel, 
expences,  &c. 

A  Angular  inftance  of  frugality  is  recorded  of  the  emperor  Adol¬ 
phus,  who  was  always  habited  like  a  private  perfon.  We  are  told, 
that  having  overcome  Ottacarus,  the  then  king  of  Bohemia,  that 
rincecame,  with  a  fplendid  retinue,  to  pay  him  homage  on  his 
necs:  his  attendants  and  their  horfes  fhone*  with  jewels,  gold, 
and  filk ;  and  when  the  emperor  was  advifed  by  his  nobles  to  appear 
in  his  imperial  robes,  “  No,”  faidhe,  “  the  king  of  Bohemia  has 
often  laughed  at  my  grey  coat,  and  now  my  grey  coat  fhall  laugh 
at  him.” 

F'RUGIVOROUS^mA,  arefucji  as  feed  on  fruits:  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Some  have  crooked  bills  and  claws,  yet  are  of  a  gentle 
nature,  fuch  as  parrots.  See. 

FRUIT,  in  it’s  general  fenfe,  includes  whatever  the  earth  pro¬ 
duces  for  the  nourifhn^ni  and  fupport  of  animals;  as  herbs,  grain, 
pulfe,  hay,  corn,  flax,  &c. 

Fruits,  civil,  w'hich,  are  only  fruits  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  as 
rents,  falaries,  wages,  &c. 

In  the  canon  law,  fruits  include  every  thing  whereof  the  re¬ 
venue  of  a  benefice  conlifts;  as  glebe-lands,  tythes,  rents,  offer¬ 
ings,  mills.  See. 

Fruit,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  the  laft  production  of  a 
tree,  or  plant,  for  the  propagation,  or  multiplication  of  it’s  kind, 
in  which  fenfe  fruit  includes  all  kinds  of  feeds  with  their  furni¬ 
ture,  Sic. 

Fruit,  in  botany,  is  properly  that  part  of  a  plant  wherein  the 
feed  is  contained;  called  by  the  Latins  frudtus,  and  by  the  Greeks 

Fruits  arefometimesdry ;  andfometimes  foftand  flclhy. 

Fruit  alfo  implies  an  afiemblage  of  feeds  in  a  head;  as  in  a  ra¬ 
nunculus,  &e.  and,  in  the  general,  all  kinds  of  feeds,  or  grains, 
whether  naked,  or  inclofcd  in  a  cover,  capfule,  or  pod ;  and  whether 
bony,  fleftiy,  Ikinny,  membranous,  or  the  like.  The/rw// is  the 
product,  or  refult,  of  the  flower;  or  that  for  whofe  production, 
nutrition,  &c.  the  flower  is  intended.  The  ItruClure  and  parts  of 
S\ ft  cxcht  fruits  are  fomewhat  different ;  but,  in  all  the  fpecies,  the 
eflential  parts  of  the  fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations,  or  ex¬ 
panlions,  of  thofe  obferved  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tree. 

Dr.  Beal  fuggefts  fome  very  good  reafons  for  a  direCt  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  remoteft  part  of  the  tree,  and  the  fruit;  fo  that 
the  fame  fibres,  orltamina,  w  hich  conftitute  the  root,  trunk,  and 
boughs,  are  extended  into  the  fruit  itfelf. 

Thus,  cutting  open  an  apple  tranfverfely,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
fift  of  four  parts ;  viz.  1 .  A  ikin,  or  cortex,  which  is  only  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  ikin,  or  outer  bark,  of  the  tree.  2.  A  parenchyma,  or 
pulp ;  which  is  an  cxpanlion,  and  intumefeence  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree.  3.  Fibres,  or  ramifications,  of  the  w  oody  par*:  of  the  tree, 
difperfed  throughout  the  parenchyma. 

Of  thefe  laft,  authors  generally  reckon  fifteen  principal  branches ; 
ten  whereof  penetrate  the  parenchyma,  and  incl.ne  to  the  balls  of 
the  flower  ;  the  other  five  afeend  more  pcrpendicularily  from  the 
pedicle,  or  ftalk,  and  meet  with  the  former  at  the  bale  of  the  flower ; 
to  thele  branches  are  fallened  the  capfulre,  or  coats,  of  the  kernels. 
Thefe  branches,  being  at  firft  extended  through  the  parenchyma, 
to  the  flower,  furnifh  the  neceiiary  matter  for  the  vegetation  there¬ 
of;  but,  theyW/incrcafing,  intercepts  the  aliment ;  and  thus  the 
flower  is  ftarved,  and  falls  off7. 

4.  The  core,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  pith,  or  medulla,  of 
the  plant,  indurated  and  {Lengthened  by  twigs  of  the  wood  and 
fibres,  inofculated  therewith:  it  ferves  to  furnifh  a  cell,  or  lodge, 
for  the  kernels;  filtrates  the  juice  of  the  parenchyma  ;  and  conveys 
it,  thus  prepared,  to  the  kernel.  , 
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In  apear  we  diftinguilh  five  parts;  viz.  the  fkin,  parenchyma, 
ramification,  flonc,  and  acetarium.  ' 

1  he  three  firft  parts  arc  common  to  the  apple.  The  ftonc,  ob¬ 
ferved  chiefly  inchoak  pears,  is  a  congeries  of  hard  corpufcles,  dif¬ 
perfed  throughout  the  whole  parenchyma  ;  but  in  thegreateft  plenty, 
and  clofeft  together,  about  the  center,  or  acetarium  ;  it  is  formed 
of  the  harder,  or  calculous  parts,  of  the  nutricious  juice  of  the  pa¬ 
renchyma,  extra vafated  in  mafles.  The  acetarium  is  a  fubftanceof 
a  tart,  acid  tafte,  of  a  globular  figure,  inclofed  in  an  afiemblage  of 
feveral  ot  the  fiony  parts  above  mentioned.  In  the  plum,  cherrv. 
See.  there  are  four  parts  ;  viz.  a  coat,  parenchyma,  ramification,  and 
ftone,  or  nucleus.  The  (tone  conlifts  of  two  very  different  parts ;  the 
inner,  called  the  kernel,  is  foft,  tender,  and  light;  being  derived 
from  the  pith,  or  medulla,  ofthe  tree,  by  feminal  branches,  which 
penetrate  the  bafe  of  the  ftone,  the  external,  or  harder  part,  called 
the  (hell,  is  a  concretion  of  the  (tony,  or  calculous  parts  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  juice,  like  the  ftone  in  pears ;  and,  like  that,  it  contains 
a  foft,  parenchymous  matter  within  it. 

The  nut,  analogous  to  which  is  the  acorn,  confifis  of  a  (hell, 
cortex,  and  medulla.  The  (hell  confifis  of  a  coat  and  parenchyma, 
derived  from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree.  The  cortex  conlifts 
of  an  inner  and  outerpart;  the  firft  is  a  duplicature  ofthe  inner 
tunic  of  the  fhell ;  the  fecond  is  a  mo.liV  fubftance,  derived  from  the 
fame  fource  as  the  parenchyma  of  the  (hell.  But  whether  the  me¬ 
dulla  or  pulp  of  the  kernel  arife  from  the  pith  of  the  tree,  or  the. 
cortical  part  of  the  fruit,  is  not  yet  agreed. 

Laftly,  berries,  as  grapes,  &C;  belides  the  three  general  parts, 
viz.  Coat,  parenchyma,  and  ramification,  cbntain grains  of  a  fiony 
nature,  which  do  the  office  of  feeds. 

Fruits,  ujeof.  Befide  the  pleafure  and  advantage  they  afford 
men,  &c.  they  are  of  fervice  in  guarding,  preferving,  and  feeding 
the  feed  inclofed  ;  in  filtrating  the  coarfer,  more  earthy,  and  fteny 
parts  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  and  retaining  them  to 
themfelves;  and  fending  none  to  the  feed  but  the  pureft,  moft 
elaborated,  and  fpirituous  parts,  for  the  fupport  and  growth  ofthe 
tender,  delicate  embryo,  orplantulc,  contained  therein.  So  that 
the  fruit  does  the  fame  office  to  the  feed,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  do  to  the  fruit. 

The  ufe  of  fruit i  with  us  might,  under  proper  regulations,  be 
rendered  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is.  Many  fruits  which  do 
hurt  when  eaten  raw,  would  make  wanes  equal  in  flavour  to  many 
of  thofe  now  obtained  at  great  prices  from  abroad  ;  and  lands 
which  will  not  bear  corn, yet  would  bear  trees  and  Ihrubs  producing 
fuch  fruits;  and  the  confequence  of  this  method  of  culture  would 
be,  that  much  ground,  at  prefent  lying  wafte,  would  be  occupied, 
and  great  employment  found  for  the  numerous  poor  of  fome  of  our 
counties,  where  the  quantities  of  walls  land  are  proportionably  fo 
great,  that  there  is  not  employment  for  the  people  of  one  half  of 
the  county.  Cherries,  properly  managed,  make  an  excellent  wine, 
and  that  in  very  large  quantities ;  and  plums  alfo  make  a  very 
agreeable  kind,  but  that  it  has  an  aufterenefs,  which  mult  be  taken 
otf  by  mixing  a  little  fugar  with  it  when  in  the  glafs,  not  before  it 
is  drawn  off. 

A  coarfe  plum,  fomewhat  larger  than  a  damfon,  is  the  bell:  kind 
for  this  wine.  There  is  a  fort  of  plum  that  grows  wuld  in  fome  of 
our  hedges.  It  will  fucceed  on  any  ground,  the  pooreft  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  it  produces  a  great  abundance  of  fruit.  The 
wine  that  is  made  from  it  is  of  a  very  confiderable  (Length,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  pleafant  brandy  by  diftillation  in  confiderable  quantities. 
Our  common  garden  currants  afford  a  very  agreeable  wine ;  and  our 
goofeberries  are  not  fecond  to  any  thing.  All  thefe  produce  fruit 
in  great  abundance;  and  the  planting  and  taking  care  of  them  is 
very  cheap,  and  the  operation  very  eafy.  The  common  wray  of 
making  thefe  wines  yield  very  good  ones:  but  when  the  art  of  the 
experienced  Vigneron  is  employed  in  it,  the  liquors  will  prove 
much  better. 

Cold,  heavy,  moift  lands,  are  faid  to  produce  the  faireft  and 
larg  eft  fruit;  but  the  hotter,  drier,  and  lighter,  the  more  delicious 
and  rich-tafted. 

Fruits,  colours  from.  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  of  currants, 
mulberries,  alder-berries,  morello  and  black  cherries,  whan  infpif- 
fated  and  dried,  may  be  again  diffolved  in  wrater,  to  which  they  give 
nearly  the  fame  red  colour  as  they  do  when  frefli.  Redlified  fpirit 
extracts  the  tinging  particles,  and  acquires  a  brighter  colour  than  the 
watery  folution;  becaufe  much  of  the  mucilage  is  left  undiflolved 
by  the  former.  The  red  folutions,  and  the  juices,  are  fometimes 
made  dull,  and  fometimes  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  are  generally 
rendered  purpliih  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe  juices  are  ge¬ 
nerally  perilhable.  They  refill  the  power  of  fermentation,  but 
quickly  decay,  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  cnany  fubftance,  and 
dried  in  open  air.  The  bright  lively  reds  are  lboneft  changed ; 
the  dark,  dull,  red  (lain  ofthe  black  cherry  is  ronfiderably  durable. 
The  bright  red  fruit  of  the  opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  is  a:i  exception 
to  the  above  rule ;  as  it  gives,  according  to  Labat,  a  beautiful  red 
dye.  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  itain  paper  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour;  from  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance  called  sap  -green;  which 
is  a  pigment  fufficiently  durable,  foluble  in  water,  but  not  mifcible 
with  oil.  The  berries,  when  green,  yield  a  yellow,  and,  when 
over-ripe,  a  purple  pigment.  Woollencloth,  prepared  with  alum 
and  tartar,  receives,  on  being  boiled  with  the  berries,  a  perilhable 
yellow  dye. 

Yrv  it -flies,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  black  flies,  found  in  vaft 
numbers  among/nnV-trees,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  fuppofed  to 
do  great  injury  to  them. 

Mr.  Leewenhoeck  preferved  fome  of  them  for  his  microfcopical 
obfervations.  Uc  found  that  they  did  not  live  longer  than  a  day  or 
two, but  that  the  females  in  this  time  laid  a  great  number  of  longilh 
eggs.  Thefe  flies  do  not  wound  the  leaves  ofthe  trees,  haw'ng  no 
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weapons  with  which  to  extract  the  juices  they  feed  upon,  but  find 
it  naturally  extravafated ;  and  when  there  is  not  enough  of  this 
for  their  purpofe,  they  haunt  thofe  places  where  the  pucerons  re¬ 
fort,  and  feed  on  the  juices  which  thefe  infedls  extravafatc  by  means 
of  tiie  holes  they  bore  in  the  leaves  with  their  trunks.  The  pu- 
ccronsare  a  fly  often  feen  on  our  fruit-trees,  and  other  plants  an-d 
trees:  they  are  of  a  grecnifh  colour,  and  commonly  called  tree-lice'. 

Fruit -floats.  The  mifehiefs  arifing  from  the  bad  cuftpm  of 
many  people  iwal  lowing  the  Hones  of  plums  and  other  fruits  are  very 
great.  The  Philofophical  Transactions  give  us  an  account  of  a 
woman  who  fuffered  violent  pains  in  her  bowels  for  thirty  years, 
returning  once  ill  a  month  or  lefs.  At  length  a  ltrong  purge  being 
given  her,  the  occalion  of  all  thefe  complaints  was  driven  down 
from  her  bowels  to  the  anus,  where  it  gave  a  fenfation  of  Hop- 
page  and  diltenlion,  and  produced  a  continual  delire  of  going  to 
Itooi,  but  without  voiding  any  tiling.  On  the  alliltancc  of  a  careful 
hand  in  this  cafe,  there  was  taken  out  with  a  forceps  an  oblong 
ball  of  an  oval  figure,  of  about  ten  drams  weight,  and  jneafuring 
live  inches  in  circumference;  this  had  caufed  all  the  violent  fits  of 
pain.  Hie  had  been  fo  many  years  afflicted  with,  and  after  the  taking 
it  out  fne  became  perfectly  well.  The  ball  extracted  looked  like 
a  ftone,  and  felt  very  hard,  but  it  Twain  in  water  ;  on  cutting  it 
through  with  a  knife,  there  was  found  in  the  center  of  it  a  plum- 
ftune,  round  which  fcveral  coats  of  this  tough  and  hard  matter,  rc- 
fembling  a  Hone,  had  gathered. 

FRUiT-/mr.  With  regard  to  thefe  it  may  be  obferved,  1.  That 
the  cutting  and  trimming  of  young  trees  hinders  them  from  quick 
bearing  :  though  it  contributes  both  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  and 
to  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

2.  That  kernel  fruit-i rees  come  later  to  bear  than  ftone  fruit- 
trees-,  the  term  required  by  the  firft,  before  they  arrive  at  a  ht  age 
for  bearing,  being,  one  with  another,  about  four  or  five  years; 
but,  when  they  do  begin,  they  bear  in  greater  plenty  than  ftone- 
fruit. 

3.  That  Hone-fruits ,  figs,  and  grapes,  commonly  hear  confider- 
ably  in  three  or  tour  jears;  and  bear  full  crops  the  fifth  and  lixth 
years:  and  hold  it  for  many  years,  if  well  ordered. 

A-  Thar  fruits  in  the  lame  neighbourhood,  will  ripen  a  fort¬ 
night  fooncr  in  fome  grounds,  than  in  others  of  a  different  tempera¬ 
ture. 

5.  That  in  the  fame  country,  hot  or  cold  fummers  fet  conlidcr- 
ably  forwards,  or  put  backwards,  the  fame  fruit. 

6.  That  the  fruits'  of  wall-trees  generally  ripen  before  thofe  on 
ftandards ;  and  thofe  on  ftandards  before  thofe  on  dwarfs. 

7.  T.  hat  the  fruit  of  wall-trees,  planted  in  the  fouth  and  eaft 
quarters,  commonly  ripen  about  the  fame  time;  only  thofe  in  the 
fouth  rather  earlier  than  thofe  in  the  caft ;  thofe  in  the  weft  are  later 
by  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and  thofe  in  the  north  by  fifteen  or  twenty. 

1  he  following  method  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed,  for  making 
fruits  and  flewers  grow  in  winter*  inftead  offummer,  without  the 
common  way  of  doing  it  by  heat.  Take  up  the  trees  with  their 
roots  in  the  fpring  fealon,  juft  as  they  begin  to  flioot  out  their  buds  ; 
let  them  be  placed  upright  in  a  cellar,  and  ftand  there  till  the  end 
of  September  following:  then  place  their  roots  in  fit  velfels,  covering 
them  in  a  proper  manner  with  earth,  and  bring  them  up  into  a  com¬ 
mon  ftove;  water  them  at  times  w  ith  a  folurion,  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  walnut,  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  a  quart  of  rain-water,  and  they 
will  make  their  natural  progrefs  as  in  fummer,  end  in  the  months 
of  February  or  March  following  the  fruit  will  be  full  ripe,  and  as 
well  tailed  as  if  it  had  grown  on  them  in  the  common  way,  and 
ripened  at  it’s  natural  fealon.  The  fuperfluous  ffloots  from  thefe 
tiees  mull  be  pruned  oft'atfuch  times  of  the  year,  when  the  trees  are 
full  of  juice,  and  furnilhed  for  another  fupply  ;  and  by  this  means 
there  will  be  no  marks  of  the  wounds,  they  will  dole  up  fo  per¬ 
fectly. 

Laurembergius  tells  us  of  a  peculiar  wav  of  managing/mV-trees 
for  ready  lervice  and  beauty,  by  means  of  which  they  will  bear  fruit 
the  firit  year.  The  method  is  this:  draw  a  branch  of  a  fruit- tree 
through  a  pot  of  earth,  and  prick  it  full  of  holes  with  a  knife,  fo  far 
as  it  is  to  lland  in  the  pot ;  let  it  be  well  watered  for  the  firft  feven 
or  eight  days,  to  make  it  lhoot  out  a  great  quantity  of  roots  ;  in  the 
March  following  cut  off  the  branch  from  the  tree,  and  let  it  depend 
wholly  on  itfclf  for  nourifhment ;  break  the  pot  away,  and  place 
the  clump  of  earth,  with  the  young  tree  in  it,  in  the  place  where 
it  is  intended  to  ftand.  The  author  allures  us  it  will  partake  fo 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  flock,  as  to  bear  fruit'  the  firft  year. 

FRU1  1  EKY,  a  place  for  laying  up  and  keeping  fruit.  The 
fruitery  fhould  be  inaeccffible  to  any  kind  of  moillurc,  or  even  froll. 

FRUITFULNESS,  the  quality  of  bearing  plenty  of  fruit, 
called  alfo  fertility  and  fecundity. 

PRUMEN1  ACEOdS plants,  thofe  which  produce  geniculated 
or  knotted  (taiks  with  reed-like  leaves  ;  and  whofc  feed,  growing 
in  fpikes,  is  ufeful  to  make  pultege  or  bread.  But  fome  authors 
aPP>y  the  word,  in  a  narrower  fenfe,  to  plants  which  have  a  con¬ 
formity  with  wheat^  in  refpedt  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the 
like. 

FURMENIY,  or  Furmety,  a  kind  of  pottage,  the  bafis 
whereof  is  wheat,  boiled  up  with  fugar,  milk,  fpiec,  &c. 

.  FRUSH,  or  Frog,  among  farriers,  a  fort  offender  horn  which 
arifes  in  the  middle  ot  a  horle’s  foie ;  and,  at  fome  diilance  from  the 
toe,  divided  into  two  branches,  running. towards  the  heel,  in  the 
form  of  a  fork.  1  he  frujh  is  a  part  of  a  horfe’s  foot,  the  top  of 
which  only  fhould  be  pared,  and  that  every  time  the  foot  is  pared, 
otherwile  it  is  apt  to  corrupt. 

F  RE  STUM,  in  mathematics,  a  part  of  fome  folid  body  feparated 
from  the  reft. 

Frustum  of  a  pyramid,  or  cone,  is  a  part  or  piece  thereof  cut 
off,  ufually  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bale. 
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All  round  and  fquare  timber  that  grows  tapering,  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  fruflurn  of  a  cone,  or  pyramid:  to  find  the  quantity 
whereof,  take  the  following  theorem,  which  in  the  main  is  Mr. 
Oughtred’s.  Given,  B  ( Plate  131 ,  fig.  10, )  the  fide  of  the  greater 
bafe,  b  the  Idler  bafe’s  lidc,  A  the  height  of  the  fnjlum:  though, 
below,  we  fuppofe  B  and  b  to  reprefent  the  areas  of  the  two  balls. 
Whole  height  a-\- A =H. 

Firil,  to  find  a,  fay,  as  B — b:b::  A:- _ NowBFI 

B  —  b  x 

nr  3  times  the  whole  pyramid,  bccaufe  any  prifm  is  three  times  a 
pyramid  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  by  7  and  10  Euclid, 
and  ba.=z 3  times  the  upper  pyramid. 

Wherefore  -■  -  -  — —equal  to  the  fruflurn  of  the  pyramid  re¬ 
quired;  which  theorem  in  words  is  this: 

Multiply  the  lower  bafe  by  the  whole  height,  and  from  the  pro- 
dud  fubtrad  the  upper  bafe  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  top- 
piece  wanting,  and  then  one  third  of  the  remainder  fliall  give  the 
frujlum. 

And  in  the  fame  way  you  may  proceed  for  the  frujlum  of  a  cone  \ 
only  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find  the  circular  bafes.  See  Gone. 

FRY,  in  zoology,  the  fpawn,  or  rather  the  young  of  fifh. 

FRY  1  FI,  or  Frith,  a  plain  between  two  woods,  or  a  lawn:  it 
alfo  denotes  an  arm  ot  thefca,  or  a  llrait  between  two  lands. 

F'UCUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fubmarine  plants,  of  the  clafs  of 
crypt ogatnia,  and  order  ot  alga.  They  are  of  a  rough  ltrudurc,  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  leaves,  which  arc  flat,  and  varioufly  divari¬ 
cated.  t  he  male  flowers  are  veficlcs  interwoven  with  fmall  fibres, 
and  the  female  are  veficlcs  interfperfed  with  fmall  prominences: 
they  have  a  Angle  feed.  Sec  Plate  42,  ClafsXXl  V. 

1  heipecies  of  fucus enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  are  77;  and 
by  Linnteus,  52. 

All  the  fucuj'es  produce  regular  flowers  and  feeds,  in  the  fame  re¬ 
gular  manner.  I  he  flowers  ftand  all  over  the  leaves  from  the  ori¬ 
gin  ot  them  at  the  root  to  their  utmoit  extremities,  only  the  ribs  in 
the  middle  are  free  from  them. 

There  are  a  great  rqany  fpeeies  of fucus  with  broader  or  narrower 
leaves,  and  other  peculiarities ;  one  of  which,  the  broad-leaved, 
ferrated  fucus,  grows  to  the  height  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  inches. 

F  u  eus  palma/us,  banded  fucus,  a  fpeeies  of  lea  fucus,  dillinguifhcd 
from  the  reft  by  it’s  having  no  {talk,  it’s  leaves  being  divided  in  the 
manner  ot  a  hand,  and  it’-s  extremities  divided  into  many  curled 
fegments.  It  is  common  on  almolt  all  the  ica  coafts  of  Europe, 
and  is  one  of  the  feveral  fpeeies  of  fea  plants  in  which  Mr.  Reaumur 
has  dilcovered  regular  flowers  and  feeds. 

Fucus  thermalis ,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  fpeeies  of  plant,  found 
only  in  hot  water  fprings.  It’s  fubftance  is  intirely  compofcd  of 
fmall  bladders  full  of  air,  the  furfaccs  of  which  are  reticular,  as 
worked  in  the  manner  of  a  coarfe  canvas.  It  is  obferved  to  grow 
in  the  hotteil  waters. 

FODDER,  among  the  miners,  a  load  of  lead,  which  is  eight 
pigs*  or  lixteen  hundred  weight. 

F  UEL,  in  philofophy,  the  pabulum  or  fuftenance  of  fire,  or  what¬ 
ever  receives  or  retains  fire,  and  is  Confumed,  or  rendered  infenfible 
thereby ;  as, 

1.  Wood,  which  fhould  be  fo  felled,  that  cattle  may  have  the 
brcmljng  of  it ;  for  in  winter  they  will  not  only  cat  the  tender  twigs, 
but  even  the  very  mofs.  The  underwood  is  ufually  felled  far  fuel; 
but  if  the  head  or  top  be  ufed  for  firing,  it  is  belt  to'  begin  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  timber,  if  considerable.  2.  Foffile  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  earths,  as  turfs  and  peats.  3.  Sulphureous  fofijls  of  a  firmer 
texture,  as  the  common  coals,  Scots  coal,  cannei  coal,  &c. 

It  is  provided  by  llatute,  that  wood  fuel  Ihall  not  be  felled  under 
the  allize,  viz.  a  faggot  bound  is-to  be  three  feet  in  length,  and  have 
the  bond  twenty-four  inches  round,  belides  the  knot.  Billets  alio 
are  to  be  of  a  certain  length,  on  certain  penalties. 

The  fuel,  in  chemical  operations,  mult  be  chofen  fuitablc  to  the 
intention.  The  natural  fun,  in  fummer,  fuffices  for  infolations. 
A  lpirit  lamp  may  be  made  to  give  a  moderate,  or  a  coniiderably 
llrong  heat,  according  to  the  number  of  wicks  employed.  The 
lighter/iir/j,  fuch  as  lliaw,  leaves,  twigs,  &e.  come  next  in  order, 
after  fpirit  of  wine;  then  oils,  wax,  relin,  pitch,  and,  lallly,  folid 
wood,  coals,  and  turf:  all  which  may  have  their  proper  furnaces; fo 
as  to  be  burnt  in  the  requilite  quantity,  and  with  requrtitc  fiercertefs 
or  flowriefs.  To  excite  the  greateft  degree  of  heat,  the  rule  is,  fo 
ufe  the  dcnfefl  fuel  in  large  quantities,  which  mult  be  blown  incef- 
fantly  with  bellows  all  round  the  fire  wherein  the  matter  to  beaded 
on  is  lodged. 

FU G A M  fecit,  \n  law,  is  when  it  is  found,  by  inquilition,  that 
a  perfon  fled  for  felony,  &c. 

It  flight  and  felony  be  found  on  an  indictment  for  felony,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  coroner,  where  the  murder  is  committed,  the  offender  fliall 
forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  the  iffues  off  his  lands,  till  he  is  acquitted, 
or  pardoned  ;  and  upon  finding  before  juitices  of  oyer,  & c.  that  the 
offender  fled,  though  he  be  acquitted  on  the  trial,  he  forfeits  his 
goods.  Makingdefault  in  appearance  on  indictment,  6cc.  where¬ 
by  outlawry  is  awarded,  is  a  flight  in  law. 

FUGI 1  I VE,  refugee,  a  perfon  obliged,  on  account  offiis  crimes, 
debts,  or  other  occafions,  to  fly  his  country,  or  remove  from  a  place 
where  he  had  fome  abode,  or  eftabliflinu-nt.  The  term  is  allb  ap¬ 
plied  to  deferters,  or  thofe  who  fiv  from  the  combat. 

Fugitive  goods,  the  proper  goods  of  the  perlon  that  flies  on  a 
felony  committed  by  him,  which,  after  the  flight,  is  properly  found 
to  belong  to  the  king,  or  lord  of  the  manor. 

Fugitives  over Jea,  perfons  that  go  over  fea  without  the  king’s 
licence,  who,  unlcfs  they  are  merchants,  ox  eminent  perfons,  for*- 
feit  all  their  goods. 
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Fugitive  pieces,  among  the  learned,  denote  thole  little  com po- 
fitions  which  are  printed  on  loofe  (beets,  or  half  Iheets  ;  becaufe 
eaftlv  loft,  and  foon  forgotten. 

FUGUE,  in  mullc,  is  when  different  parts  of  a  muiical  compo- 
fition  follow  each  other,  each  repeating  what  the  hrft  had  per¬ 
formed. 

Fugue ,  Jingle,  or  Jimple,  is  fome  point  conftfting  of  four,  five,  or 
more  notes  begun  by  one  iimple  part,  and  feconded  by  a  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  Sec.  if  the  compofition  conlift  of  fo  many  ; 
repeating  the  fame  or  fuch  like  notes,  that  is,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
fo  that  the  feveral  parts  follow,  or  come  in  one  after  another,  in  the 
lame  manner  ;  the  leading  part  (fill  flying  before  thofe  that  follow. 

Fugue,  double ,  or  fitga  dppia,  is  when  two  or  more  different 
points  move  together  in  a  fugue,  and  are  alternately  mixed  and 
interchanged  by  the  feveral  parts. 

FULIGINOUS,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  thick  footy  fmoke ; 
fuch  as  litharge,  and  larnp-black  :  the  former  is  gathered  in  the  firft 
fulion  of  lead,  and  the  latter  from  the  fuliginous  vapours  of 
pines,  &c. 

FULL,  is  variotifly  ufed,  in  oppofition  to  empty,  narrow,  com 
fined,  Sec.  We  fay,  An  emballador  has  full  power  given  him  to 
act,  ncgociate,  &c.  The  army  was  in  full  march,  i.  e.  the  whole 
army  was  in  march.  A  man  is  faid  to  bear  the  arms  of  a  family 
full,  without  any  difference  or  diminution. 

Full-wm;/,  plenilumum,  that  phafis  of  the  moon,  when,  in  her 
oppofition  to  the  fun,  the  whole  of  her  difk  is  illuminated;  in 
which  time  ecliofes  of  the  moon  can  only  happen.  • 

Full  and  bp,  a  fea-phrale,  denoting  the  lituation  of  a  fliip  with 
regard  to  the  wind,  when  fhe  is  clofe-hauled,  and  failing  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  neither  to  fleer  too  nigh  the  diredfion  of  the  wind,  nor 
to  deviate  to  leeward,  both  of  which  movements  are  unfavourable  to 
her  courfe  ;  as  in  the  former  her  fails  will  fhiver,  and  render  the 
effort  of  the  wind  precarious  and  ineffectual  ;  and  in  the  latter  fhe 
will  advance  in  a  direction  widely  diftant  from  her  rEal  courfe. 
Hence,  keep  her  full  is  the  order  from  the  pilot  or  other  officer 
to  the  helmfman,  not  to  incline  too  much  to  windward,  and  thereby 
iliake  the  fails  fo  as  to  retard  the  courfe. 

FULLER,  a  workman  employed  in  the  manufactures,  to  full, 
milt,  or  fcour  cloths,  raieens,  ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs,  by 
means  of  a  mill,  to  render  them  thicker,  and  more  compaCt  and 
dur.'ble. 

■  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  fullo,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  thing. 

The  fullers  among  the  Romans  wafhed,  fcoured,  and  fitted  up 
clothes ;  and  their  office  was  judged  of  that  importance,  that  there 
were  formal  law's  preferibed  them  for  the. manner  of  performing  it. 
Such  was  the  Lex  Metalla  de  Fullonibus. 

YvLLERS-eartb,  fmeBis,  or  cimolia  purpurafeens,  is  a  hard,  denfe 
marle,  moderately  heavy,  of  a  very  compact  and  regular  texture, 
of  a  rough  or  dry  appearance,  though,  when  cut  or  feraped,  it  is 
of  a  very  fmooth,  undluous,  and  glaiTy  furface  ;  it  does  not  colour 
the  hands,  adheres  but  {lightly  to  the  tongue,  melts  freely  in  the 
mouth,  and  has  a  little  harfhnefs  between  the  teeth  ;  in  water  it  is 
immediately  diffufible,  and  falls  into  a  fine  foft  powder.  It  makes  no 
effervefcence  with  aquafortis;  in  the  fire  it  acquires  a  yellowifh 
brown  colour,  and  a  ftony  hardnefs  :  the  natural  colour  of  the  fullers- 
earth  is  commonly  a  greyiffi  brown  ;  but  it  much  varies,  and  is 
found  from  the  pale  greyifh  brown  to  the  dufky  and  almoft  black, 
generally  with  a  caff  of  yellowiih  green.  This  fubftance  is  of  great 
ufe  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

It  ferves  to  fcour  cloths,  fluffs,  See.  and  imbibe  the  tar  employed 
in  the  external  di (temperatures  of  fiheep,  and  all  the  greafe  and  oil, 
and  other  undluous  fubftances,  necelfarily  ufed  in  the  preparing, 
drefiing,  Sec.  of  the  wool.  Fuller s-earth  is  dug  in  great  plenty  out 
of  certain  pits  near  Brick-hill,  in  StafFordfhire  ;  alfo  near  Ryegate, 
in  Surry  ;  near  Maidltone,  in  Kent  ;  near  N  utley  and  Pet  worth,  in 
Suffex.  » 

But  the  greateft  quantity  and  the  fined  earth  of  this  kind  in  the 
wrorld,  is  dug  in  the  pits  at  YVavendon,  near  Woburn,  in  Bedtord- 
fhire.  The  ftrata  in  thefe  pits  lie  thus  :  from  the  furface  to  the 
depth  of  fix  yards,  there  are  feveral  layers  or  beds  of  fand,  all  reddifh, 
but  .fume  lighter  coloured  than  others.  Under  thefe  there  is  a  thin 
ftratum  of  a  fand-ftone,  which  they  break  through,  and  then  for  the 
depth  of  about  feven  or  eight  yards  you  have  fand  again,  and  then 
there  is  the  fulkrs-ezv\h.  Fhe  upper  ftratum  of  this  is  about  a  foot 
thick,  and  they  call  it  cledge  ;  this  is  thrown  afide  as  ufelefs, 
being  commonly  fouled  with  the  fand,  which  originally  covered  it, 
and  ufually  infinuates  itfelf  conliderabiy  into  it.  After  this  they  come 
at  the  fine fullers-ennU  for  fale,  which  lies  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet 
more.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  wrell  dreifing  of  cloth  ;  and 
hence  foreigners,  though  they  can  procure  wool  to  be  clandeftsnely 
exported  out  of  the  kingdom,  can  never  reach  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Englifli  cloths,  See.  without  fullers-eunh,  which  is  very  plen¬ 
tiful  in  England,  and  excels  that  of  other  countries  in  quality, 
quantity,  and  cheapnefs. 

Some  authors  give  the  name  fullonlca  alba,  white  fullers-e arth,  to 
the  common  white  tobacco-pipe-clay.  , 

FULLING,  the  art  or  act  of  fcouring  and  preffing  cloths,  ffuffs, 
{lockings,  Sec.  to  cleanfe,  thicken,  and  render  them  more  firm  and 
ftrong,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  water-mill.  In  the  troughs  ol 
the  mill  are  laid  the  cloths,  fluffs,  See.  intended  to  be  filled:  then 
letting  the  current  of  water  fall  on  the  wheel,  the  mallets  are  fuc- 
ceffively  let  fall  upon  them,  when  by  their  weight  and  velocity  they 
ftamp  and  prefs  the  fluffs  very  flrongly,  which  by  this  means  become 
thickened  and  condenfed.  In  this  operation,  fuliers-earth  is  ufed 
with  fome  proportion  of  foap ;  but  foap  alone  would  do  much  better 
were  it  not  dearer  than  fuliers-earth. 

Fulling  of  dockings,  caps,  cScc.  is  performed  either  with  the  hands 
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or  feet,  or  a  kind  of  wooden  machine,  either  armed  with  w’ooden 
teeth,  or  thofe  of  horfes  or  bullocks.  The  ingredients  generally 
ufed.cn  this  occalion  are  .fuliers-earth,  urine,  white  and  green  foap  ; 
but  water  foftened  with  chalk  is  far  preferable. 

'I  he  following  is  M.  Colmet’s  method  of  fulling  wfith  foap, 
grounded  on  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  marquis  de  Louvois. 
Let  a  coloured  cloth  of  about  forty-five  ells,  be  laid  in  the  ufual 
manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling  mill,  without  firft  foaking  it  in 
water,  as  commonly  praClifed  in  moll  places.  To  full  this  trough- 
full  of  cloth  fifteen  pounds  of  foap  are  required,  one  half  of  which  is 
to  be  melted  into  two  pails  of  river  or  fpring  water,  made  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear.  Let  this  (blution  be  poured  by  little  and  little 
upon  the  cloth,  in  proportion  as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough:  thus  it  is 
to  be  fulled  for  at  lead  two  hours  ;  after  which,  let  it  be  taken  out 
and  ftretched.  This  done,  let  the  cloth  be  immediately  returned 
into  the  fame  trough,  without  frefh  foap,  and  there  fulled  two 
hours  more  :  then  take  it  out,  wring  it  well,  and  exp'efs  all  the 
greafe  and  filth.  Alter  the  fecond  fulling,  diffolve  the  remainder  of 
the  foap,  as  the  former  part,  and  thrUw  it  at  four  feveral  times  on 
the  cloth,  not  forgetting  to  take  it  but  every  two  hours,  to  undo 
the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  got  in  the  'trough.  When  it  is  fufficiently 
fulled,  and  brought  to  the  requifite  quality  and  thicknefs,  it  is 
fcoured  out  for  good  in  hot  wrater,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it 
be  thoroughly  clean.  As  white  cloths  full  more  eafily  than  coloured 
ones,  a  third  part  of  the  foap  may  be  faved. 

FULMAR,  ir.  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  procellaria,  or  petrel , 
that  inhabits  the  ifie  of  St.  Kilda;  appearing  there  in  November, 
and  continuing  through  the  whole  year,  except  in  the  month  of 
September  and  October.  It  lays  a  large  white  and  brittle  eggj 
which  is  hatched  in  June.  This  bird  is  fuperior  in  fize  to  the 
common  gull ;  the  bill  is  ftrong,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  noftrils  are  compofed  of  two  large  tubes,  lodged  in 
one  fheath  ;  the  head,  neck,  inferior  part  of  the  body,  and  tail,  are 
white  ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  afh-coloured  ;  the  quill- 
feathers  dufky,  and  the  legs  yellowiih.  Inftead  of  a  back  toe,  it  has 
only  a  fort  of  fpur,  or  {harp  (trait  nail.  The  food  of  thefe  birds  is  the 
blubber  or  fat  of  whales,  of  which  they  are  voracioully  fond  :  this  is 
foon  converted  into  oil,  and  fpouted  from  their  bills  in  large  quantities 
for  their  defence,  and  for  the  fupply  of  their  young.  This  oil,  it 
is  faid,  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  rheumatic  cafes. 

The  fulmar  is  of  fingtilar  ufe  to  the  illanders,  as  it  fupplies  them 
with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds,  a  delicacy  for  therr 
tables,  a  balm  for  their  wounds,  and  a  medicine  for  their  difeafes. 

The  fulmar  is  alfo  a  certain  prognofticator  of  the  change  of  the 
wind  ;  becaufe,  if  it  comes  to  land,  no  weft  wind  is  expedited  for  fome 
time  ;  and  the  contrary,  when  it  returns,  and  keeps  at  fea. 

FULMINANS  pulvis,  is  a  compofition  of  three  parts  of  nitre, 
two  parts  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  one  of  fulphur. 

Both  the  aurum  and  pulvis  fulminans  produce  their  effect'  principally 
downwards  :  in  which  they  differ  from  gunpowder,  which  acts  in 
orb etn  ;  but  principally  upwards.  If  they  be  laid  in  brafs  ladles,  and 
fo  fet  on  fire  ;  after  Elimination,  the  ladles  will  be  found  often  per¬ 
forated.  Moreover,  this  powder  does  not  require  to  be  forcibly 
confined,  as  gunpowder  does,  in  order  to  make  a  great  explofion, 
and  the  heat  mull  be  applied  to  it  llowly. 

FULMINATION,  in  chemiftr'y,  is  ufed  in  two  fenfes  ;  firft, 
it  fignifies  an  explofion,  being  the  fame  with  detonation ;  and 
fecondly,  when  in  the  depuration  of  the  more  perfeCt  metals,  upon 
infufing  them  with  lead,  a  bright  colour  fucceeds  a  kind  of  fulphu- 
reous  cloud,  during  the  fufion  ;  this  is  called  fulmination. 

Fulmination,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  denunciation  of 
anathemas  againft  criminals,  heretics,  Sec.  it  alfo  fignifies  a  fentence 
of  a  bifhop,  See.  for  executing  the  pope’s  bulls. 

FUMAGEr  a  term  ufed  for  dung,  or  manuring  with  dung. 

FUMET,  a  term,  among  fportfmen,  denoting  the  ordure,  or 
dung,  of  harts. 

FUMIGATION,  in  medicine  and  chemiftry,  is  underflood  of 
things  taken  in  the  way  of  fume,  or  fmoke;  or  that  are  turned  into 
fmoke,  6r  fleam. 

The  fumigations  ufed  to  reftore  health  are  of  feveral  kinds.  Some 
are  meant  only  as  corroboratives,  and  thefe  are  compofed  of  much 
the  fame  ingredients  with  thofe  ufed  for  pleafure  ;  others  are  ufed  to 
dry  up  abundant  humours,  to  purge  the  lungs,  or  to  promote  the 
menjes.  In  all  diforders  of  the  uterus,  there  fhould  be  added  to  thefe 
fumigations,  galbanum,  caftor,  and  affa-foetida.  A  common  fumigation 
is  alfo  ufed,  by  throwing  tobacco  on  coals,  and  receiving  the  fmoke 
through  a  funnel  ;  and  to  this  are  fometimes  added  colt’s  foot  leaves, 
with  other  pcCtoral  herbs,  and  aJittle  fulphur.  i  hefe  are  very  ufeful 
for  drying  up  ulcerations  of  the  lungs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft. 

The  moift  fumigations,  for  the  fake  of  health,  confift  either  of 
fome  fimple  liquor,  fuch  as  vinegar,  wine,  aqua  a;ita,  or  rofe-water  ; 
and  in  fome  cafes,  as  for  the  difeuffing  hard  tumours,  a  red  -hot  brick, 
or  ftone,  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  the  fleam  is  receded  on  the 
part.  This  is  alfo  a  fumigation  often  ufed  in  times  of  peftilential 
contagion,  and  that  with  great  fuccefs.  DecoCtions  of  uterine  herbs 
are  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  fumigations  in  feveral  diforde  rs  of  the 
womb- 

Olibanum,  amber,  ftorax,  and  balfam  of  T  olu,  make  a  fine  dry 
fumigation  for  a  catarrh  :  and  in  hyfteric  cafes,  great  ben  efit  is  often 
found  from  holding  the  head,  with  the  mouth  open,  over  a  hot  folu- 
tion  of  an  ounce  of  affafoetida  in  a  pint  of  ftrong  wine-vinegar. 

It  is  dangerous  taking  mercury  by  fumigation.  This  fumigation 
is  a  kind  of  potential  calcination;  the  vapour  of  mercury,  laid  on 
the  fire,  corroding  and  reducing  into  calx  the  little  lamina  of  metals 
fufpended  over  it. 

Fumigations  wdth  cinnabar  have  often  been  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  in  fome  of  the  w'orft  circumftances  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 
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This  practice  may  be  attended  with  very  violent  effedts.  Half  a 
dram  ot  factitious  cinnabar  burnt  under  the  nofe  and  mouth  of  the 
patient,  is  laid  to  have  raifed  a  fpitting  in  three  hours. 

Fumigation,  powder  of  ,  was  invented  at  Mofcovv,  in  1771,  for 
preventing  the  infection  of  the  plague.  It  is  prepared  of  different 
degrees  ot  llrength  in  the  following  manner  :  1.  Take  leaves  of 
juniper,  juniper-berries  pounded,  ears  of  wheat,  guiacum  wood 
pounded,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or  firs,  of 
each  fix  pounds  ;  common  fah-petre  pounded,  eight  pounds;  ful- 
phur  pounded,  fix  pounds  ;  Smyrna  tar  or  myrrh,  or  inftead  of 
this,  the  common  tar  of  pines  and  firs,  two  pounds;  mix  all  thefe 
ingredients' together,  and  they  will  produce  a  pood  of  the  powder  of 
the  firfl  ftrength.  2.  Take  fouthernwood  or  mug-wort,  cut  into 
imall  pieces,  five  pounds  ;  leaves  of  juniper,  cut  in  the  fame  manner, 
lour  pounds  ;  juniper-berries  pounded,  three  pounds  ;  common  falt- 
petre  pounded,  four  pounds  ;  fulphur  pounded,  two  pounds  and  a 
half ;  Smyrna  tar  or  myrrh,  one  pound  and  a  half ;  mix  thefe  together,^ 
and  they  will  yield  half  a  pood  of  the  powder  of  the  fecond  , flrength. 
The  efficacy  of  the  powder  of  fumigation  was  tried  on  ten  malefactors 
under  fentence  of  death,  who  were  confined  three  weeks  in  a  laza¬ 
retto,  and  expofed  in  every  poffible  way  to  the  infection  of  the  plague, 
and  none  of  them  were  at  all  injured  by  it. 

Fumigation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  act  of  making  a  fufpended  body 
receive  the  fumes  or  fleams  of  one  or  more  other  bodies,  in  order 
to  calcine  it,  to  correct  it,  or  impart  to  it  feme  new  quality. 

Cerufs  is  made  by  the  fumigation ;  or  vapour,  of  vinegar,  gnawing 
and  corroding  plates  of  lead. 

FUMIGATOR,  formed  of  fitmus,  fmoh,  in  furgery,  an  inflru- 
ment  ufed  for  injedting  clyflers  of  the  lYnoke  of  tobacco.  Clyflers 
of  this  kind  have  been  applied  in  the  iliac  pajfton ,  in  the  hernia 
incarccrata,  and  in  other  cafes  of  an  obflinate  conflipation,  or  obflruc- 
tion  of  the  bowels  ;  and  as  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  excite 
the  fufpended  or  extremely  languid  periflaltic  motion  of  the  inteflines, 
which  are  reckoned  among  the  moft  irritable  parts  of  the  body, 
and  are  allowed  to  retain  the  vital  influence  longer  than  any  other, 
they  have  been  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  cafes  of  recovery  from  appa¬ 
rent  death  by  drowning,  Sec.  The  inftrument  commonly  ufed 
for  the  injeClion  of  thefe  clyflers  is  formed  with  an  iron  or  brafs 
capfula  for  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco,  to  which  cap- 
fiila  are  faflened  two  pipes;  one  ot  them  made  of  bone,  to  be  in- 
ferted  into  the  anus  ;  and  the  other  of  ivory,  in  the  fhape  of  that  end 
ot  the  trumpet  which  is  applied  to  the  mouth  ;  by  means  of  which 
the  fmoke  of  the  burning  tobacco  in  the  capfula  is  forced  through 
the  firfl' pipe  into  the  anus. 

Fumigator,  Mr.  fVrigglefworth ’s.  The  bow!  or  body  of  this 
new  inftrument  is  made  of  call  brafs,  and  is  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  tobacco.  The  pipe  projecting 
from  the  lower  part  of  it  is  bored  out  of  a  fol id  piece  of  brafs,  and 
alfo  thofe  to  which  each  extremity  of  the  leathern  tube  is  affixed. 
The  cover  is  Iikewife  made  of  call  brafs  ;  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  projects  a  neck  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in. length,  the 
opening  or  bore  of  it  being  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
cover  is  fixed  to  the  box  by  means  of  two  niches  made  on  each  fide 
of  a  circular  ridge  or  edge,  admitting  two  ears,  that  projeCF  from 
the  upper  part  ot  the  box,  which  by  a  circular  motion  lock  upon  the 
brim.  1  he  nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  accurately  adapted  to  the  neck 
of  the  cover,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long  ; 
the  lovver  end  of  the  nozzle  is  rounded  and  fmooth,  like  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  clyfler-pipe  and  perforated  like  a  cullender,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  afhes  of  the  tobacco  from  riling  into  the  bellows. 

1  he  bellows  are  faflened  upon  the  cover  or  lid  ;  an  ear  projects 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  is  admitted  into  a  nich,  in  a 
circular  rim,  upon  the  nozzle.  "I  he  pipe  projeCling  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  bowl,  locks  into  the  crofs-pipe  to  which  the  leathern 
tube  is  affixed,  in  the  manner  of  a  bayonet.  By  this  kind  of  fattening 
the  whole  apparatus  may  be  made  ready  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute, 
and  forms  one  compadl  body,  free  from  the  hazard  of  falling  in 
pieces,  and  thus  interrupting  the  operation  ;  and  yet  either  part  may 
be  taken  off  when  the  occaiion  requires,  with  the  utmofl  eafe  and 
expedition.  The  bowl  is  enclofed  in  a  thick  cafe  of  wood,  remove¬ 
able  at  pleafure  ;  which  fecures  the  hand  from  injury  during  the 
whole  procefs.  The  fame  ingenious  artill  has  alfo  conftrudled  a 
machine  lo  formed,  as  to  contain  the  above  deferibed  fumigator , 
with  every  requifite  for  beginning  an  operation  in  the  recovery  of 
perfons  apparently  drowned,  &c.  fuch  as  brandy,  fait,  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  tinder  box,  flint  and  Heel,  and  cloths  to  rub  the  body. 

I  his  machine  is  light  and  portable,  being  not  much  larger  than  a 
cafe  of  furgical  inlfruments. 

FUMING,  in  metallurgy,  the  firfl  calcination  of  the  ores -of 
metals,  intended  10  divefl  them  ot  their  fulphurs.  See  Roasting. 

FUMITORY,  fumaria,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  hex- 
andna  clafs  :  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  two  equal 
oppofite  leaves ;  the  flower  is  of  the  ringent  kind,  approaching 
nearly  to  the  butterfly  flowers;  the  upper  lip  is  plain,  obtufe,  and 
reflexed  ;  the  nedtarium  at  the  bale  is  obtufe  and  little  prominent ; 
the  under  lip  is  like  the  upper;  but  the  bafe  is  keel-fliaped ;  the 
chaps  of  the  flower  are  four-cornered,  and  perpendicularly  bifid  : 
there  are  two  equal  broad  ftamina  in  each  flower,  included  in  the 
two  lips,  each  being  terminated  by  three  fummits.  In  the  center 
isfituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  fliort  pod 
with  one  cell,  including  roundifh  feeds.  There  are  twelve  fpecies. 

The  common  fumitory,  which  is  frequent  in  our  gardens  and  corn¬ 
fields,  and  flowers  from  April  to  June,  is  elteemed  a  very  great 
medicine  in  obltruclions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  ;  it  attenuates  ferous, 
bilious,  and  adult  humours,  and  carries  them  gently  off  by  ftool  and 
mine.  It  is  famous  for  the  feurvy,  and  is  alio  given  in  infufion  in 
the  jaundice,  in  the  itch,  and  all  other  cutaneous  diforders. 

F  UNC I  ION,  the  a6l  ot  fulfilling  the  duties  of  any  employment ; 


it  is  alfo  applied  to  the  adlions  of  the  body,  which  are  divided  into 
vital,  animal,  and  natural  :  the  vital  functions  are  fuch  as  are  fo 
necellary,  that  the  individual  cannot  fubfilt  without  their  excrcife ; 
fuch  as  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  Sec.  The  natural 
Junctions  are  fuch,  that  it  can  fubfill  a  confidcrable  time  without 
them,  as  the  digellion  ot  the  aliment,  and  it’s  converfion  into  blood. 
Under  animal  Junctions  are  included  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafle,  See. 
memory,  judgment,  and  voluntary  motion,  without  any  or  all  of 
which  an  animal  may  live,  but  not  very  comfortably.  In  fliort,  all 
parts  of  the  body  have  an  action  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

Function,  a  term  ufed  in  algebra,  for  art  analytical  expreffion 
any  way  compounded  of  a  variable  quantity,  and  of  numbers  or  con- 
ifant  quantities  :  therefore  every  analytical  expreffion,  in  which,  be- 
itdus  a  variable  quantity,  x,  there  are  conflant  quantities,  isafundlion 

of  x.  Thus  a-\-  3.V,  ax — 4  xx,  ax-\-b  \f  a  a — xx,  c*,  See.  are 
functions  of  x. 

The  difference  of  functions  confifts  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
compounded  ;  and  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  operations  by  which 
quantities  may  be  compounded  and  mixed.  Thefe  operations  are,, 
addition,  fubtradlion,  multiplication,  and  divifion,  the  railing  to 
powers,  and  extradlion  of  roots,  to  which  the  refolution  of  equations 
ought  to  be  referred.  Befide  thefe  operations,  which  are  called 
algebraical,  there  are  other  tranfcendental  ones  ;  fuch  as  exponential, 
logarithmic,  and  many  others,  arifing  from  the  inverfe  method  of 
fluxions.  Functions  may  arife  from  the  moll  Ample  and  analytical 
operations  :  thus  we  have  the  multiple  functions  2  z,  3  s,  fz,  az. 

See.  and  the  powers  of  z,  as  z%  z3,  zz,  z  ’>  Sec.  are  called 

Junctions. 

Tranfcendental  functions  are  thofe  formed  by  tranfcendental  opera¬ 
tions  :  fuch  are  exponential  quantities  or  powers,  the  exponents  of 
which  are  variabfe  quantities ;  whereas,  in  algebraic  Junctions  the 
exponents  are  always  conflant  quantities. 

FUND,  Fundus,  a  Latin  term,  ufed  for  tlte  bottom  of  certain 
things  ;  and  particularly  of  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  as  the  eye, 
the  womb,  the  bladder,  See. 

Fundus  pianta,  is  that  part  of  a  plant,  where  the  ftalkjuft 
meets  and  joins  the  root. 

F'undus  cceli,  is  the  point  oppofite  to  the  point  of  culmination; 
or  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  it  is  interfedled  by  the  meridian 
beneath  the  horizon. 

Fund,  in  commerce,  is  ufed  for  the  capital  or  flock  of  a  mer« 
chant,  company,  or  corporation ;  or  the  linn  of  money  they  put 
into  trade. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfolutely,  the  funds,  the  public  funds, 
meaning  the  flock  of  the  great  companies,  or  corporations,  as  the 
Bank,  South-fea,  Eaft-Indta,  &c. 

Funds,  public ,  are  the  taxes  appropriated  by  parliament  to  the 
fupport  of  civil  government,  and  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interefl  of  money  borrowed  for  publie  fervices.  Thefe  Junds,  in 
Britain,  -have  been  all  formed  into  the  four  following  dalles  or 
divifions:  the  Aggregate  Fund,  the  South-sea  Fund,  the 
General  Fund,  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  Of  all  thefe,  but  more 
efpecially  the  lall,  we  fhall  give  an  account  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  now  named. 

The  aggregate  fund  was  eflabliflied  by  an  a£t  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  12, 
in  1715.  It  had  this  name  givep  it,  becaufe  it  confided  of  a  great 
variety  of  taxes  and  furplufles  of  taxes  and  duties  which  were  in 
that  year  confolidated,  and  given  as  a  l'ecurity  for  the  difeharge  of  the 
interell  and  principal  of  debts  due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  fome 
other  public  debts  ;  and  alfo  for  the  payment  of  120,000/.  per  ann. 
to  the  civil  lift.  Into  this  fund  are  brought  the  two  thirds  and  one 
half  fubfidy  \of  tonnage  and  poundage  ;  half  the  inland  duties  on  tea 
and  coffee;  the  houi'e  money  granted  by  the  7th  of  Will.  III.  the 
duty  on  hops  ;  the  duties  on  low  wines,  brandy,  and  Britilh  fpirits  ; 
all  arrears  of  land-taxes ;  all  public  monies  not  appropriated  ;  the 
furplufles  of  the  nine-penny  excife,  of  the  five-fevemhs  of  the  Bank 
nine-penny  excife,  of  the  revenues  in  the  annuity  ads  of  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th,  of  queen  Anne,  Sec.  and,  by  an  a6t  of  the  lit  ot  Geo.  III. 
all  the  duties  conftituting  the  revenue  of  the  civil  lilt.  The  whole 
produce  or  income  of  this  fund  had  been  for  a  few  years  before  1778 
about  2,600,000 /.  per  ann. 

The  South -Jca fund  was  eflabliflied,  by  flat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  9,  in 
1716;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  appropriated  to  pay  the  interell  of 
the  South-ffa  company’s  capital.  It  conlifls  of  a  duty  on  candles, 
and  certain  imports  on  wines,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  Eaft- India  goods. 
It’s  produce  of  late  has  been  about  half  a  million  per  ann. 

The  general  fund  was  alfo  eflabliflied,  by  flat.  3.  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 
in  1716;  and  confifts  of  a  fubfidy  on  goods  exported  ;  a  tax  on 
hackney. coaches-  and  chairs  ;  duties  on  foap,  hides,  ftamps,  and 
policies  of  infurance  ;  700/.  per  week  letter-money  ;  a  moiety  of 
the  inland  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  ;  and  39,855/.  per  annum  out  of 
the  hereditary  excife  on  beer  for  bankers’  annuities.  All  thefe  taxes 
and  payments  have  for  fome  years  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  a 
million  per  ann.  and  are  appropriated  to  the  difeharge  of  the  inter*.  A 
of  7,808,087/.  (originally  10,000,000/.)  capital  flock  of  South-lea 
annuities,  together  with  charges  ot  management. 

All  that  remained  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  thus  digefted  into 
thefe  three  funds,  after  fatisfying  the  charges  upon  them,  was  in  the 
fame  year  (or  1716)  carried  into  a  fourth  fund,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  the  finking  fund,  becaufe  appropriated  to  the  purpire  of 
finking  the  public  debts.  The  words  ot  the  adl  of  the  3d  ol  Geo.  I. 
which  eflabliflied  this  fund,  are,  “  Ail  the  monies  to  arile  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  of  the  excels  and  furplus  of  an  acl  made  this 
fcllion  for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  of  the 
excefs  or  furplus  by  virtue  of  one  other  a 61  made  Iikewife  tins  fcllion 
for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  South-fea  company  ;  as  alio,  of  * 
the  excefs  or  furplus  of  the  duties  and  revenues  by  this  act  appro¬ 
priated 
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printed  as  aforefaid  ;  and  the  overplus  monies  of  the  laid  general 
fund  by  this  aft  eftnblilhed  ;  lhall  he  appropriated  to  the  difeharging 
the  principal  and  inrereft  of  futh  national  debts  as  were  incurred 
before  the  25th  of  December,  1716,  and  are  declared  to  be 
national  debts ;  and  to  or  for  no  other  ufe,  intent,  of  purport- 
whatfoever.” 

Charging  the  income  of  the  Jinking  fund  with  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  of  new  loans,  is  an  encroachment  upon  it,  no  lefs  fubverfive 
ol  it’s  efficacy,  than  depriving  it  of  grofs  fums  ;  there  being  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  tak:ng  from  it  the  annual  intereft  of  a  fum,  and 
that  fum  itfelf.  Between  the  years  1727  and  1732  feveral  encroach¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  had  been  made  upon  it ;  but,  being  of  a  lefs  obvious 
nature,  they  palled  without  meeting  with  any  particular  oppolition. 
The  finilhing  blow  was  given  it  in  the  year  1733.  In  that  year,  in 
order  to  keep  the  land-tax  at  one  {hilling  in  the  pound,  as  it  had 
been  the  year  before,  it  was  necelfary  either  to  borrow  half  a  million 
for  the  current  fervice,  or  to  take  this  fum  from  the  Jinking  fund. 
The  lad  method  was  chofen,  and  propofed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
to  the  hotife  of  Commons,  who,  not  being  ufed  to  refufe  him  any 
thing,  confented  to  his  propofal. 

The  praftice  of  alienating  the  finking  fund,  having  been  once 
begun,  went  on  of  courfe.  In  the  next  year,  or  1734,  1,200,000/. 
was  taken  from  it.  In  1735,  and  1736,  it  was  anticipated  and 
mortgaged. 

FUNDAMENT,  the  anus, or  aperture,  through  which  an  animal 
voids  his  excrements. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  fomething  that  ferves  as  a  bafe,  reft,  fup- 
port,  or  foundation  for  any  thing. 

The  apoftles’  creed  contains  the  fundamental  points  of  religion. 

The  Salic  law  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  polity  of  France. 

Fundamental,  inmufic,  denotes  the  principal  note  of  a  fong  or 
compolition,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  in  fome  meafure  adapted,  and 
by  which  they  are  fwaved  ;  called  alfo  the  key  of  the  fong. 

Fundamental  bap-,  is  that  which  is  formed  only  of  xhe  funda¬ 
mental  founds  of  harmony,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  every  concord 
it  leads  us  to  perceive  the  true  fundamental  found  of  that  concord  ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  it  can  have  no  other  contexture  than  that 
of  the  fundamental  fucceffion  of  the  harmony. 

The  fundamental  bafs,  whenever  it  isjuftly  formed,  confifts  either 
of  perftft  concords  with  confonant  movements,  without  which  thefe 
concords  could  have  no  proper  conneftion,  or  dillbnant  concords 
in  the  a£ts  of  cadence,  which  always  refult  from  two  fundamental 
founds,  one  of  which  precedes,  and  the  other  terminates  theVadence. 
In  every  other  cafe,  the  dillbnance  can  neither  be  well  placed, 
nor  rightly  prefc-ed.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fundamental  bafs 
can  never  proceed  but  in  one  of  thefe  three  ways  :  1.  By  afeending 
or  defending  from  the  third  or  from  the  fixth.  2.  From  the 
fourth  or  the  fifth  ;  or,  3.  By  afeending  diatonically,  by  means  of 
the  diftonance  that  forms  the  conneftion,  or  by  particular  licence, 
above  the  perfeft  concord.  Every  other  movement  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  bafs  is  faulty. 

Although  the  fundamental  bafs  ought,  in  general,  to  be  below  the 
thorough- bass,  there  are,  however,  cafes,  in  which  the  latter  is 
below  the  former  :  fuch  are  thofe  of  concords  by  supposition,  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  thorough -bafs  fuppofes  below  the  concord  a  new 
found  which  does  not  belong  to  that  concord,  which  exceeds  it’s 
limits,  and  is,  therefore,  below  the  fundamental  bafs. 

The  fundamental  bafs,  the  foie  intention  of  which  is  to  ferve  as  a 
proof  or  teft  of  the  harmony,  is  fupprefled  in  the  execution,  where 
it  would  have  a  very  bad  efftft  ;  producing,  at  leaft,  a  tedious  mo¬ 
notony,.  by  the  frequent  returns  of  the  fame  concord,  which  are 
more  agreeably  difguifed  and  varied,  by  it’s  different  combinations, 
in  the  thorough  bafs.  It  may  be  added,  in  general,  that  the  indif- 
penfable  rules  of  the  fundamental  bafs  may  be  reduced  to  the  three 
following : 

1.  There  ought  always  to  be  at  leaft  a  common  found  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  two  fucceffive fundamental  founds.  2.  In  every  dominant, 
the  diftonance  ought  to  be  fo  managed,  that  the  dominant  may  not 
'become  tonic.  3.  Every  dominant  ought  to  defeend  from  the 
fifth,  and  every  sub  -dominant  ought  to  afeend  from  the  fifth. 

But  befides  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fundamental  bafs  is  fome- 
times  irregular  ;  and  in  the  number  of  it’s  irregularities  we  may 
reckon  the  concords  of  the  feventh  diminifhed,  and  the  broken 
cadences.  The  thorough  bafs  is  only  the  fundamental  bafs  reverfed 
for  the  fake  of  melody  ;  fo  that  when  the fundamental  bafs  is  com¬ 
pofed,  the  thorough  bafs  may  be  had  by  reversing  the  concords. 
E.  gr.  This  fundamental  bafs  of  one  found  ut  fol  ut  fol  ut  fol  ut, 
may  give  this  more  melodious  thorough  bafs,  utf  ut  re  mi  fa  mi. 
The  thorough  bafs  mull  be  made  conformable  to  the  fundamental, 
only  when  it  approaches  cadences,  or  is  terminated  there.  The 
thorough  bafs  admits  alfo  concords  by  supposition.  Every  note 
in  the  thorough  bafs,  which  bears  the  concord  of  the  falfe  fifth, 
ought  to  rife  diatonically  ;  and  every  note  which  bears  the  concord 
of  the  tritone,  ought  to  defeend  diatonically.  The  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  bafs,  or  the  rule  for  finding  the  fundamental  bafs 
of  a  given  tune,  depends  much  upon  that  of  the  mode  or 
MODULATION. 

Fundamental  concords  are  of  three  kinds  ;  viz.  the  perfeft 
concord,  the  concord  of  the  fixth,  and  the  concord  of  the  feventh. 
The  firft  or  perfeft  concord,  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  us  the 
third  is  greater  or  lefs.  The  fecond  is  of  three  forts:  and  in  the 
two  firft  forts,  the  sixth  is  always  greater,  and  the  third  greater  or 
lefs,  as  the  mode  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thefe  two  concords  differ  only 
by  their  third.  Between  thefe  two  there  is  another  concord,  which 
on  many  occalions  produces  a  very  good  effeft,  and  is  particularly  ufed 
by  the  Italians  ;  whence  it  is  called  the  concord  ol  the  fiiperfluous 
fixth,  or  of  the  Italian  fixth.  It  is  compofed  of  a  greater  third,  or 
iuperfluous  fourth,  or  tritone,  and  a  greater  third,  as  fa  la  Ji  re  ite. 


There  are  feveral  kinds  of  the  fundamental  seventh  :  the  firft  is 
formed  of  a  greater  third,  and  two  letier  thirds,  as  fol fi  re  fa  ;  the 
fecond  is  formed  of  a  idler  third,  a  greater  third,  and  a  Idler  third 
fa  lfi >'  'he  third  is  formed  of  two  Idler  thirds,  and  a  greater 
third,  a  sft  re  Jala;  the  fourth  is  formed  of  one  greater  third  one 
Idler,  and  one  greater,  as  ut  mi  fol  ft ;  the  fifth  is  called  the  concord  of 
the  durum  {bed  feventh,  and  formed  of  three  leffer  thirds r'e  fa. 

1  rites'  ceremonies  performed  at  an  interment,  or  the 

laft  offices  paid  to  the  deceafed. 

Thefe  rites  differed  among  the  ancients,  according  to  the  different 
genius  and  religion  of  each  country.  The  Egyptians,  among  the  reft 
of  their  funeral  rites,  embalmed  their  dead. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was  ufual  fometimes,  before  the 
interment,  to  put  a  piece  of  money  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceafed, 
which  was  thought  to  be  Charon’s  fare  for  wafting  the  departed 
foul  over  the  infernal  river.  That  ceremony  was  not  ufed  in  thofe 
countries  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  fltuated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  lead  thither  bv  a  ready  and  direft 
road.  The  Corpfe  was  likewife  fiirniflied  with  a  cake,  compofed 
of  flour,  honey,  &c.  which  was  defignecl  to  appeafe  the  fury  of 
Cerberus,  the  door-keeper  of  hell,  and  to  procure  the  ghoft  a  fafe 
and  quiet  entrance. 

During  the  time  the  corpfe  continued  in  the  houfe,  there  Rood 
before  the  door  a  veifel  of  water,  the  defign  of  which  was,  that 
mole  concerned  about  the  body  might  purify  themfelves  by  wafhing  - 
it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  that 
pollution  was  contrafted  by  touching  a  dead  body. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  they  expreffed  their  forrow  for  the 
death  of  their  friends,  were  various.  They  abftained  from  banquets 
and  entertainments;  they  diverted  themfelves  of  all  ornaments- 
they  tore,  cut  off,  or  fliaved  their  hair,  which  they  cart  into  the 
funeral  pile,  to  be  confumed  with  the  body  of  their  deceafed  friend 
Sometimes  they  threw  themfelves  on  the  ground,  and  rolled  in  the 
durt,  or  covered  their  heads  with  afhes  ;  they  beat  their  breafrt 
and  even  tore  their  flefii  with  their  nails,  upon  the  lofs  of  a  perfon 
they  much  lamented.  When  perfons  of  rank,  fuch  as  public  magi- 
ftrates,  or  great  generals  died,  the  whole  city  put  on  a  face  of 
mourning;  all  public  Meetings  were  intermitted  ;  the  fchools,  baths, 
fhops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were  {hut  up. 

Interring,  or  laying  the  dead  in  the  ground,  feems  to  have  been 
the  molt  ancient  praftice  among  the  Greeks  ;  though  burning  came 
afterwards  to  be  generally  ufed.  It  was  cuftomary  to  throw  into 
th  &  funeral  pile  thofe  garments  the  deceafed  ufual ly  wore.  The  pile 
was  lighted  by  one  of  the  dead  perfon’s  neareft  relations  or  friends, 
who  made  prayers  and  vows  to  the  winds  to  ailift  the  flames,  that  the 
body  might  quickly  be  reduced  to  allies;  and  during  the  time 
the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead  perfon’s  friends  flood  by  it,  pouring 
libations  of  wine,  and  calling  upon  the  deceafed. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  among  the  Hebrews  were  folemn  and 
magnificent.  When  any  perfon  was  dead,  his  relations  and  friends 
rent  their  cloaths ;  which  cuftom  is  but  faintly  imitated  by  the 
modern  Jews,  who  only  cut  off  a  piece  of  their  garment,  in  token 
of  affliftion.  It  was  ufual  to  bend  the  dead  perfon’s  thumb  into  the 
hand,  and  faften  it  in  that  pofture  with  a  firing  ;  becaufe  the  thumb 
then  having  the  figure  of  the  name  of  God,  they  thought  the  devil 
would  not  dare  approach  it.  When  they  came  to  the  burying-place, 
they  made  a  fpeech  to  the  dead  in  the  following  terms :  “  Bleffed  be 
God,  who  has  formed  thee,  fed  thee,  maintained  thee,  and  taken 
away  thy  life.  O  dead  !  he  knows  your  numbers,  and  fhall  one  day 
reflore  your  life,”  &c.  Then  they  fpoke  the  eulogium,  or  funeral 
oration,  of  the  deceafed  ;  after  which  they  faid  a  prayer,  called 
“  the  righteoufnefs  of  judgment ;”  then  turning  the  face  of  the  de- 
ceafed  towards  heaven,  they  called  out,  “  Go  in  peace.” 

The  ancient  Chriflians  always  depofited  the  dead  body  intire  iii 
the  ground  :  and  it  was  ufual  to  bellow  the  honour  of  embalming 
upon  the  martyrs,  at  leaft,  if  not  upon  others. 

They  prepared  the  body  for  burial,  by  wafhing  it  with  water,  and 
drefling  it  in  a  funeral  attire.  The  exportation,  or  carrying  forth  of 
the  body,  was  performed  by  near  relations,  or  perfons  of  fuch  dignity, 
as  the  circumftances  of  the  deceafed  required. 

Pialmody,  or  finging  of  pfalnis,  was  the  great  ceremony  ufed  in 
all  funeral  proceffions  among  the  ancient  Chriflians. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  when  a  perfon  is  dead,  they  wafh  the 
body,  and  put  a  crucifix  in  it’s  hand.  At  it’s  feet  {lands  a  veifel  of 
holy-water,  that  they  who  come  in  may  fprinkle  both  themfelves 
and  the  deceafed.  In  the  mean  time  fome  prieft  {lands  by  the 
corpfe,  and  prays  for  the  deceafed  till  it  is  laid  in  the  earth.  in  the 
funeral  proceflion  the  exorcifl  walks  firft,  carrying  the  holy  water  j 
next  the  crofs-bearer,  afterwards  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  and  laft  of  all 
the  officiating  prieft.  They  fing  the  miferere,  and  fome  of  the 
Pfalms ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  Pfalm,  a  requiem.  We  learn  from 
Alet’s  ritual,  that  the  faces  of  the  deceafed  laymen  mufl  be  turned 
towards  the  altar,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  church  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  clergy  towards  the  people.  The  corpfe  is  placed  in  the  church, 
furrounded  with  lighted  tapers ;  after  the  office  for  the  dead,  maf< 
is  laid  ;  then  the  officiating  prieft  fprinkles  the  corpfe  thrice  with 
holy  water,  and  as  often  throws  incenlS  on  it.  The  body  being 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  friends  and  relations  fprinkle  the  grave  with 
holy  water. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  ot  the  Latin.  It  needs  only  to  be  obferved,  that  after 
the  funeral  fervice  they  kifs  the  crucifix,  and  falute  the  mouth  and 
forehead  of  the  deceafed  ;  after  which,  each  of  the  company  eats 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  drinks  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  church,  vvifhing 
the  dead  a  good  repofe,  and  the  afflifted  family  all  confolation. 

See  Burial. 
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Funeral  charges  are  not  allowable  again  ft:  a  creditor,  except  for 
the  coffin,  ringing  the  bell,  parfon,  and  bearers’  fees  ;  but  not  for 
the  pall  and  ornaments. 

Funeral  games,  were  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  ancient 
funerals.  They  confift  chiefly  in  proceffions,  arid  fometimes  in 
mortal  combats  of  gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile. 

At  firft,  they  cut  the  throats  of  a  number  of  captives  before  the 
p'/>a,  as  victims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  deceafed :  but  at  length, 
it  appearing  barbarous  thus  to  butcher  men,  therefore,  to  fave  the 
horror  of  the  fpedtacle,  yet  without  the  dead’s  lofing  any  thing 
thereby,  they  made  the  poor  captives  light  and  kill  one  another,  only 
laving  lbme  few  of  fuch  as  came  off  victorious. 

The  emperor  Claudius,  perceiving  that  thefe  accurfed  games  were 
frequent  and  arbitrary,  decreed  that  they  fhould  only  be  performed 
once  a  year,  at  the  public  expence,  under  the  infpeCtion  of  thecediles  ; 
but  afterwards  conceiving  a  horror  for  them  himfelf,  he  in  part 
abolifhed  them,  only  allowing  particular  perfons -worth  40,000 
fefierces  per  ann.  to  have  them.  They  were  finally  abolifhed  by 
Theodtyic,  king  of  the  Goths,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

Funeral  oration,  a  difeourfe  pronounced  in  praife  of  a  perfon 
deceafed,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral.  Before  the  company  de¬ 
parted  from  the  fepulchre,  they  were  often  entertained  with  a  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  the  dead  perfon,  always  pronounced  by  a  near  relation, 
or  one  of  the  public  magiftrates. 

FUNGOUS  flejh,  in  furgery.  Wifeman  obferves,  that  in  ulcers 
there  frequently  arifes  a  fpongfous,  or  fungous  flefh,  either  from  the 
too  great  afflux  of  humours,  or  through  the  furgeon’s  unfkiffulnefs. 
It  mufl  be  fuppreffed,  or  taken  off  by  drying  medicines,  or  even 
by  cauffics  ;  as  lapis  tutias,  burnt  alum,  precipitate  of  mercury, 
Roman  vitriol,  &c. 

FUNGUS,  in  furgery,  a  foft,  flefhy,  fpongy  excrefcence,  arifing 
id  the  membranes,  tendons,  and  other  nervous  parts,  in  confequence 
of  ulcers,  wounds,  contufions,  &c. 

Mr.  Sharp  fays,  that  in  wounds  made  by  a  fharp  inffrument, 
where  there  is  no  indifpofition  of  the  body,  the  cure  is  generally 
performed  without  any  interruption  but  from  the  fungus;  fo  that 
the  bufinefs  of  furgery  will  confift  principally  in  a  proper  regard 
to  that  point,  'and  applications  that  will  the  leaft  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  which  in  thefe  cafes  will  be  fuch  as 
a£l  the  leaft  upon  the  furface  of  the  wound  ;  and,  agreeable  to  this, 
we  find  that  dry  lint  only  'is  generally  the  beft  remedy  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  dreffing ;  at  firft  it  itops  the  blood  with  lefs  injury 
than  any  ftyptic  powders  or  waters and  afterwards  by  abforbing 
the  matter,  which  in  the  beginning  of  fuppuration  is  thin  and 
acrimonious,  it  becomes,  in  effeft,  digeftive  :  during  incarnation, 
it  is  the  fofteft  medium  that  can  be  applied  between  the  roller 
and  tender  granulations,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  an  eafy  comprefs 
upon  the  fyrouUng  fungus. 

If  ulcers  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  .fpongy  lax 
flefh  fprouting  very  high  above  the  furface,  it  will  be  neceifary  to 
deftroy  it  by  fome  of  the  efcharotics,  or  the  knife  :  this  fungus 
differs  very  much  from  that  belonging  to  healing  wounds,'  being  more 
eminent  and  lax,  and  generally  in  one  mafs  ;  whereas  the  other  is 
in  little  diftindft  protuberances.  It  approaches  often  towards  a 
cancerous  complexion  :  and  when  it  rifes  upon  fome  glands,  actually 
degenerates  fometimes  into  a  cancer,  as  has  happened  in  buboes 
of  the  groin.  When  thefe  excrefcences  have  arifen  in  venereal 
ulcers,  efcharotics  are  to  be  preferred  ;  and  pulvis  angelicus,  which 
is  a  compofition  of  precipitate  powder  and  burnt  alum,  as  it  eats 
deeper,  is  preferable  to  precipitate  alone. 

Fungus,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  bv  Dr.  Lifter  to  a  blackifh 
bituminous  fubftance,  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  in  Derbyfhire. 
It  adheres  to  the  Tides  of  the  fiffures  of  rocks,  and  lies  in  Teams 
of  the  ftrata.  It  is  of  a  blackifh  colour  and  fatty  fubftance, 
which  never  dries  in  the  air,  but  always  remains  as  moift  as  when 
taken  out  of  the  mine.  Some  maffes  of  it  are  foft  and  like  jelly, 
others  are  hard  and  firm,  and  in  thefe  there  are  feveral  lumps  of 
pure  bitumen  in  many  parts.  This  is  inflammable  like  refin. 

Mr.  Quefnoy  afliires  us,  that  fpirits  are  not  fo  proper  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  growth  of fungufes  from  the  brain,  as  balfam  florivanti, 
or  oleum  terebinth. 

Fungus  oculi,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes,  being  a  fpongy  ex¬ 
crefcence  of  the  uvea  ;  it  is  commonly  of  a  dark  mufle  colour,  and 
grows  out  of  the  edge  of  the  uvea  ;  it  tends  to  weaken  and  ob- 
ftruct  the  creature’s  fight,  and  fometimes  wholly  takes  it  away. 

T.  hofe  fungufes  that  are  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  uvea,  are 
apt  to  grow  the  largeft,  and  to  hinder  the  fight  moft  ;  and  thofe 
which  grow  in  the  middle  of  the  uvea,  hinder  the  fight  more  by  dif- 
tradling  the  objeft,  than  thofe  which  grow  in  either  corner  or  angle 
of  it.  The  cure  is  not  eafy  ;  all  that  can  be  attempted  muft  be  by 
dry  diet,  and  attenuating  medicine  ;  and  a  palliative  remedy  may 
be  the  hanging  fomething  over  to  fhade  the  eye,  and  keeping  it  from 
being  expofed  nakedly  to  the  fun,  the  confequence  of  which  will  be, 
that  the  pupil  will  not  be  fo  clofely  contracted,  and  confequently 
the  light  not  fo  much  obftruCted. 

FUNNEL  of  a  chimney,  the  fhaft,  or  finalleft  part  of  the  chimney, 
from  the  waift  upwards. 

Palladio  orders  that  the  funnel  be  raifed  three,  four,  or  five  feet 
at  leaft,  above  the  roof,  that  it  may  carry  the  fmoke  clear  from  the 
houfe  into  the  air. 

Care,  too,  is  taken,  as  to  the  width:  becaufc,  if  it  be  too  wide, 
the  wind  will  drive  back  the  fmoke  into  the  room  ;  -and  if  too 
jiarrow,  tne  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to  make  it’s  way.  Chamber- 
chimneys,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  made  narrower  than  ten  or  eleven 
inches  ;  nor  broader  than  fifteen.  See  Chimney. 

FURB1SHFR,  a  perfon  who  furbifties,  or  polifhes  arms,  and 
gives  them  a  brightnefs  and  luftre. 

In  the  genual  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  includes  what  we  now  call 
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armourers  and  fword-cutlers ;  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  thofe  who  clean  and  fcour  up  old  fwords,  guns,  and 
halberts,  and  put  them  in  order. 

■  Among  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  there  is  a  firbifher  of  fmall 
arms,  another  of  fwords ;  and  the  like  there  is  in  moft  other  armories 
of  England  ;  as  at  St.  James’s,  Windfor,  Chefter,  Plymouth,  Hull, 
and  Berwick. 

FURBISHING,  the  acl  of  cleaning,  fcouring,  and  polifhing, 
arms ;  as  guns,  piftols,  fw'ords,  &c.  Furbjhing  is  principally 
performed  with  emery. 

P  URCA,  Fork,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifhment,  or  rather 
an  inftrument  of  punifhment,  among  the  Romans.  The  punifhment 
of  the  furca  was  of  three  kinds  ;  the  firft  was  ignominious,  inflicted 
on  fervants  ;  the  fecond,  penal ,  by  whipping  ;  and  the  third,  capital, 
by  whipping  the  malefaflor  to  death. 

FURCHE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  forked  at  the  ends.  See  Cross. 

FURIES,  Eumenides,  Dine ,  in  the  heathen  theology  and  p'oetry, 
were  infernal  deities,  fuppofed  to  be  the  difpenfers  of  the  divine 
vengeance^  the  punifbers  of  wicked  actions  both  here  and  hereafter, 
and  the  infliCIors  of  terrors,  wars,  and  peftilence. 

They  were  three  fillers,  named  Tifiphone,  Megasra,  and  AleClo ; 
and  born  at  one  birth  of  the  goddefs  of  night. 

The  poets  reprefent  the  Furies  as  old,  fqualid,  and  meagre,  with 
pale  cheeks  having  a  kind  of  feverifh  flufh  on  them,  with  eyes  in¬ 
flamed,  their  heads  twilled  round  with  fnakes,  .and  furnifhed  with 
whips  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands,  to  punifh  the  guilty. 

The  daffodil  was  facred  to  the  Furies,  and  fuch  as  offered  facrifices 
to  them  were  crowned  therewith. 

Thefe  Furies  were  alfo  called  Pocncc,  Tlcivai,  on  account  of  the 
punifhmenls  they  inflifted  on  criminals  ;  as  their  denomination  Furies 
arofe  from  the  rage  and  madnefs  which  they  threw  into  the  con- 
fcience. 

FURLING  lines,  among  feamen,  are  fmall  lines  made  faft  to  the 
top-fails,  top-gallant-fails,  and  the  mizen  yard  arms ;  ferving  to  furl 
up  thofe  fails,  i.  e.  to  wrap  and  bind  them  up  clofe  to  the  yard. 
'I  he  mizen  has  only  one furling-line,  but  all  the  reft  have  two,  one 
at  each  end.  Thofe  that  are  tiled  for  the  larger  fails  are  generally 
flat,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  gaflets. 

FURLONG,  a  long  metriure,  equal  to  forty  poles  or  perches,  or 
one-eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

Furlong  alfo  denotes  the  eighth  part  of  an  acre,  or  half  a  rood  ; 
and  fometimes  a  piece  of  land  of  more  or  lefs  acres. 

FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  language,  a  licence  granted  by  an 
officer  to  a  foldier,  to  be  abfent  for  fome  time  from  his  duty. 

FURNACE,  a  velfel  or  utenfil  for  maintaining  a  ftrong  fire,  either 
of  coal  or  wood. 

Furnace  is  alfo  applied  to  that  ufed  in  the  melting  of  iron,  which 
authors  frequently  confound  with  iron  forges,  though  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  between  them.  See  Forge. 

This  furnace  is  a  brick-ftructure,  much  in  the  lliape  of  an  egg  fet 
on  one  end,  wherein  the  iron  ore,  after  it  has  been  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
is  put,  intermixed  with  cinders  and  charcoal,  and  the  whole  melted 
till  it  trickle  down  into  the  receiver  underneath. 

Swedenborg  has  laid  down,  from  his  own  experience,  certain  rules 
for  the  conftru&ion  of  metallurgic  furnaces,  by  which  they  will  al¬ 
ways.  be  made  more 'advantageous  to  the  proprietor,  cateris  paribus, 
than  any  other  kind.  Thefe  rules  are,  that  the  chimney  be  always 
placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  behind  the  center  of  the  furnace;  that  the 
fmaller  the  depth  of  the  fire-place,  provided  it  be  fufficient  to  hold 
the  coals,  the  better  ;  that  all  furnaces  muft  be  the  better  the  wider 
they  are  forwards,  and  the  higher  they  are,  fo  as  not  to  lofe  the 
benefit  of  reverberation. 

Furnace,  founders,  is  of  divers  kinds,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  work  to  be  caft.  See  Foundery  of  fmall  work,  &c. 

The  ftatuaries,  or  figure-makers,  ufe  two  kinds  of  furnaces ; 
which  fee  deferibed  under  Foundery  of  flatues. 

Furnace,  glafs-houfe,  is  the  place  wherein  the  ingredients  or 
materials  of  glafs  are  tiffed  and  vitrified. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  furnaces  ufed  in  the  glafs-works.  The 
firft,  called  the  calcar,  ferves  to  prepare  or  calcine  the  frit  in.  It  is 
made  in  faftiion  of  an  oven,  ten  feet  long,  feven  broad,  and  two 
deep.  The  fuel,  which  is  fea-coal,  is  put  into  a  trench,  on  one  fide 
of  the  furnace;  and  the  flame  reverberates  from  the  roof  back  upon 
the  frit.  The  coals  burn  in  an  iron  grate,  and  the  afhes  fall  hence 
into  a  hole  underneath. 

The  fecond  is  the  working- furnace,  ferving  to  melt  the  metal  in, 
or  make  the  glafs.  It’s  figure  is  round,  three  yards  in  diameter,  and 
two  high,  being  arched  over:  round  the  iodide  there  are  eight  or 
more  pots  placed,  and  piling-pots  on  thefe :  the  number  of  pots  is 
always  double  that  of  the  boccas  or  mouths,  or  that  of  the  work¬ 
men,  that  each  may  have  one  pot  refined  to  work  out  of,  and  another 
for  metal  to  refine  in,  while  he  works  out  the  former. 

The  furnace  has  two  partitions  :  the  lower,  feparating  the  pots 
from  the  fire-place,  lias  a  circular  hole  in  the  center,  covered  with 
a  grate,  through  which  the  flame  paffes  from  the  fire-place  into  the 
furnace  ;  from  the  arched  fides  and  the  roof  whereof  it  is  reverberated 
into  the  melting-pots. 

The  fecond  partition  divides  this  from  the  leer,  or  annealing 
furnace;  through  the  boccas,  or  working-holes,  the  metal  is  taken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  the  pots  put  intoth t  furnace  ;  thefe  boccas  are  flopped 
with  moveable  covers,  made  of  lwte  and  brick,  to  fereen  the  work¬ 
men’s  eyes  from  the  fire:  on  each  fide  the  bocca  is  a  boccarella,  out 
of  which  coloured  glafs,  or  the  finer  meta^.  is  taken  from  the  piling- 
pot.  To  the  furnace,  likewife,  belong  otens,  or  holes,  near  the  leer, 
for  the  calcining  of  tartar,  iron,  &c. 

'Fhe  leer,  which  ferves  to  anneal  and  cool  the  veffels,  and  which 
Agricola  makes  a  particular  furnace ,  confifts  of  a  tower,  befides  the 
leer  :  the  tower  lies  direftly  over  the  melting  furnace,  with  a  partition 
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betwixt  them  a  foot  thick,  having  an  aperture,  cMedoccbio,  or  lumclla, 
through  which  the  flame  or  heat  afeends  out  of  the  furnace  into  the 
to  we  - :  on  the  floor  or  bottom  of  this  tower,  the  veflels,  fafhioned  by 
theartifts,  are  fet  to  anneal ;  this  hn^  alfo  two  boceas,  or  mouths,  by 
which  the  glafies  arc  put  in  with  a  fork,  and  fet  on  the  floor. 

The  leer  is  an  avenue  five  or  lix  yards  long,  continued  to  the 
tower;  through  this  the  glafies,  when  annealed,  are  drawn  in  iron 
pans,  called fraches,  by  which  they  come  to  cool  by  degrees ;  being  - 
quite  cold,  by  that  time -they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  leer,  which 
enters  the  farofel,  or  room  where  the  glafies  arc  to  be  fet. 

The  third  isthe  green  glafs  furnace,  which  is  a  kind  of  compound 
of  the  former.  It  is  made  fquare  (the  two  former  being  circular), 
having  an  arch  at  each  angle  thereof,  for  annealing  and  cooling  the 
glafies.  The  metal  is  wrought  on  two  oppclitc  fides,  and  on  the 
.other  two  they  have  their  calcars,  into  which  are  made  linnet-holes 
for  the  fire.tocomc  from  the  furnace,  to  bake  the  frit  ;  as,  alfo,  to 
difeharge  the  fmoke.  Fires  are  made  in' the  arches,  to  anneal  the 
veliels  ;  fo  that  the  whole  proeefs  is  done  in  one  furnace. 

Furnace,  batters'',  are  of  three  kinds;  a  little  one  under  the 
mould  wheron  they  form  their  hats ;  a  larger,  in  the  fcouring  room, 
under  a  little  copper  full  of  w'ater  and  lees  ;  and  a  very  large  one 
under  the  great  copper,  in  which  they  dye  their  hats. 

Furnace,  letter  founder's,  is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  a  foot  in  diameter;  being  placed  on  a  wooden 
Hand,  or  bench,  to  raife  it  to  a  proper  height  for  the  artift,  who 
works  Handing.  It  is  made  of  the  fame  earth  with,  crucibles. 
See  Letter- Foundery. 

Fu.rnace,  plumbers,  is  of  three  kinds:  in  the  firft  they  melt 
the  lead,  whereof  Iheets  are  to  be  calf. 

This  is  only  a  fort  of  large  copper,  or  receptacle  like  a  copper, 
made  of  free-ftone,  and  coated  well  round  W'ith  potter’s  ciay,  having 
a  little  iron  pan  at  bottom. 

In  the  fecund  they  melt  the  lead  to  be  cafl  in  moulds  for  pipes,  &c. 
which  are  not  to  be  foldered. 

The-third  is  the  tinning  furnace,  which  is  a  fquare  frame  of  wood, 
or  fcmetimes  a  mafs  of  ftone-w'ork,  with  a  brick  hearth,  whereon 
is  made  a  charcoal  fire,  which  ferves  them  for  the  applying  of 
thin  fin  leaves  on  the  works.  See  Plumbery. 

FURNITURE,  in  dialling,  certain  additional  points  and  lines 
drawn  on  a  dial,  by  way  of  ornament. 

Such  are  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  length  of  days,  parallels  of  decli¬ 
nation,  azimuths,  meridians  of  the  principal  cities,  Bab\  Ionic  and 
Italian  hours,  points  of  the  compafs,  &c.  See  Dial. 

For  drzwmgfurniture  on  dials,  the  ANALEMMA,or  trigon  of  figns, 
is  an  inlfrument  of  principal  ufe. 

FURO,  in  zoology,  the  ferret,  called  alfo  furunculus  and  idiis. 

FUROR  uteri nus,  a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  peculiar  to  women,  ex¬ 
citing  them  to  a  Vehement  defire  of  venery,  and  rendering  them  in¬ 
itiate  therewith,  and  manifefting  itfelf  byobicenefpeech  and  wanton 
behaviour.  As  the  diforder  increafes,  the  patient  fcolds,  laughs,  and 
cries  by  turns.  The  immediate  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  tenfenefs,  and  irritability  of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  particularly  of  the  clitoris  and  vagina,  in  which  the  vene¬ 
real  ftimulus  refides,  or  the  too  great  abundance  and  acrimonv  of  the 
humours  of  thefe  parts.  In  orderto  the  cure,  w'hich,  if  the  diforder 
betaken  in  time,  may  be  expected,  the  patient  fhould  be  bled  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  flrengfch.  Camphor,  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains,  with  nitre  and'  fmall  dofes  of  the  Thebaic  tinefture,  may  be 
repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Sume  preferibe  the  fac.  faturn.  in  dofes 
of  three  to  five  grains.  Befidcs  bleeding,  cooling  purges  fhould  alfo 
be  repeated  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  &c. 
What  is  ufeful  in  maniac  and  hypoch-  ndriac  diforders,  is  alfo 
proper  in  this  cafe,  regard  being  had  to  the  conftitution  and  habit 
of  the  patient.  Injections  of  barley  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  hemlock  juice,  may  be  frequently  thrown  up  into  the  uterus, 
and  thefe  have  been  mUfch  recommended. 

FURR,  or  Fur,  in  commerce,  the  fkins  of  divers  kinds  of  wild 
bealts,  drelfed  with  the  hair  on:  fo  be  ufed  as  alining,  or  doubling, 
of  garments,  robes,  &c.  either  tor  warmth,  ornament,  or  diflinc- 
tion  of  rank  and  dignity. 

The  robes  of  kings,  dukes,  and  peers,  are  lined  with  divers  kinds 
o $  furrs,  and,  in  particular,  ermine,  to  render'them  more  magnificent. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  feveral  chief  magiftrates,  judges, 
and  doctors  of  different  faculties,  in  the  univerfities. 

The  kinds  of furrs,  or  fkins,  chiefly  dreffed  in  alum,  and  with 
the  hair  on,  are  thofe  of  the  ermine,  fable,  fquirrel,  coney,  caftor, 
otter,  dog,  fox,  wolf,  tiger,  bear,  &c. 

Furr,  in  heraldry,  a  reprefentation  of  the  fkins  of  certain  wild 
beafts,  feen,  both  in  the  doublings  of  the  mantles  of  coat-armour, 
and  in  the  armour  itfelf. 

The  heralds  ufe  two  metals,  five  colours,  and  two  furrs,  or  hairy 
fkins  ;  viz.  ermine  and  vair. 

FURRIER,  aperionwho  trades,  or  works,  in  furrs,  or  lines 
robes,  &c.  therewith. 

FURRING  of  a  fijip,  is  laying  on  double  planks  on  her  fides. 
This  is  done  after  the  fhip  is  built,  and  is  by  the  failorscalled/>/<z»£ 
upon  plank.  But  there  is  another  way  of  furring,  which  is  more  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called;  and  that  is,  when  a  (hip’s  planks  are  ripped,  and 
neV  timbers  are  put  on  the  former  timbers,  and  on  them  other 
planks;  which  is  done  fometimes  to  make  the  fhip  bear  the  fails 
the  better. 

FURRINGS,  or  Furrs,  in  architedturc,  the  making  good  of 
the  rafter- feet  in  the  cornice. 

When  rafters  are  cut  with  a  knee,  thefe  furrings  are  pieces  which 
go  llrait  along  with  the  rafter,  from  the  top  ot  the  knee  to  the 
cornice. 

When  rafters  arejotten,  or  funk  hollow  in  the  middle,  there  are 
pieces  cut  thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  each  end, 
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which  are  nailed  upon  them  to  make  them  flrait.  Such  pieces  are 
called  furrs  ;  and  the  putting  them  on  is  balled  furring  the  rafters. 

FURROW,  among  gardeners,  denotes  a  ridge  or  fwelling  on 
the  fide  of  a  tree,  lialk,  or  fruit. 

Furrow  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  deep  trench  left  between  ridges,  to 
drain  off  the  fuperfiuous  moiflure. 

FURZE,  Gorse,  or  Whins,  ulex,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
di add  phi  a  decandria  elafs.  It’s  characters  are  rhefe:  the  flower  has 
a  two-leaved  empalemcnt,  is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  and  has  five  pe¬ 
tals;  the  ltandard  is  large,  erctf,  oval,  heart-lhaped,  and  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  point ;  the  wings  are  fhorter  and  obtuse ;  tire  keel  is  eom- 
pofed  of  two  obtufe  petals,  whofe  borders  are  joined  at  the  bottom.1 
It  has  ten  (lamina,  nine  joined,  and  one  fepa rate,  terminated  by 
Angle  fummits,  with  an  oblong  cylindrical*  germcn  lupporting  a 
rifrng  ftvle,  crowned  by  a  (mail  obtufe  fiigma;  the  germen  after¬ 
wards  turns  to  an  oblong  turgid  pod,  with  one  cell,  opening  with 
two  valves,  inclofing  a  row  of  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are- 
two  fpecies,  tire  common  one  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
defeription. 

I  hefe  plants  propagate  themfclves  very  plentifully  by  feeds ;  for 
as  the  (eeds  ripen,  the  pods  open  with  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and 
the  feeds  are  call  out  by  an  elaftic  faring  to  a  great  di  fiance  all 
around ;  where  they  foon  vegetate,  and  are  not  ealily  defiroyed  when 
wel  l  rooted.  See  Millar’ s  S'  fiem  of  Natural  Hijiory. 

1  he  tops  of  furze  bruifed,  in  order  to  take  off  their  fiharp  points, 
have  lately  been  found  to  be  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  particularly 
f6r  herfes.  Thofe  that  have  been  lean  and  fickly  have  often  reco¬ 
vered,  and  plumped  up  in  a  fhort  time,  by  the  ufe  of  this  fodder. 

This  being  a  very  unprofitable  plant  in  refpeft  of  many  others, 
it  is  often  necefiary  to  deftroy  it.  This  may  be  done  by  plowing 
and  burning  the  bufhes  upon  the  land.  Marling  the  land  well  in 
countries  where  marie  is  plentiful,  is  alfo  a  very  good  way ;  and  there 
is  yet  another  much  better,  w'hich  is  to  make  wood-land,  not  arable, 
of  the  place;  to  this  purpofe  it  is  only  necefiary  to  fow  or  plant 
acorns  at  proper  diftances.  The  furze  will  flielter  the  acorns  till  the 
time  of  their  growing  up  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  then  they 
will  foon  fiarve  and  dcllroy  all  the  furze  and  every  other  weed. 

FUSEE,  or  Fusv,  in  watch-work,  is  that  conical  part,  drawn 
by^the  fpring,  and  about  which  the  chain,  or  firing,  is  wound. 

T  helpring  of  a  watch  is  the  firft  mover.  It  is  rolled  up  in  a 
cylindrical  box,  againft  which  it  ails,  and  which  it  turns  round  in 
unbending  itfelf.  1  he  firing,  or  little  chain,  which  at  one  end  is 
wound  about  the  fujee ,  and  the  other  faftened  to  the  fpring-box, 
difengages  itfelf  from  the  fufee,  in  proportion  as  the  box  is  turned. 
And  hence  the  motion  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  fpring- watch. 

Now  the  effort,  or  action,  of  the  fpring  is  continually  diminifhing 
from  firft  to  lafi  ;  and,  ol  confequence,  unlefs  that  inequality  was 
rectified,  it  would  draw  the  fifing  with  more  force,  and  w'ind  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  upon  the  box  at  one  time  than  another;  fo 
that  the  movement  would  never  keep  equal  time. 

I  o  correft  this  irregularity  of  the  fpring,  nothing  could  be  more 
happily  contrived  than  to  have  the  fpring  applied  to  the  arms  of 
levers  which  are  continually  longer  as  the  force  of  the  fpring  is 
weaker.  This  foreign  afliftance,  always  increafing  as  it  is  moft 
needed,  maintains  the  a&ion  and  effe6f  of  the  fpring  in  an  equa¬ 
lity. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  fufee  is  made  of  a  conical  figure.  It’s, 
axis,  which  is  immoveable,  is  the  fqriesofthe  centers  of  all  the  un¬ 
equal  circumferences  which  compofethe  furface  of  the  fufee:  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  part  of  a  firing,  which  is  untwifting,  is  applied  to  a  larger 
circumference,  it  is  at  a  greater  difiance  from  the  fixed  point  in  the 
axis  correfponding  thereto  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the  power  which 
draws  by  this  firing,  viz.  the  fpring,  aefts  with  the  more  advantage; 
thefpring  begins  to  draw  from  the  vertex  to  the  cone,  the  moftdif- 
advantageous  part,  beeaufe  it’s  own  force  is  then  thegreatefi. 

Fusee,  Fuze,  or  Fuse,  in  war,  the  appendage  of  a  bomb,  or 
granado-fhell,  by  which  the  powder,  or  compofition,  inthefhell, 
is  fet  on  fire,  to  do  the  defigned  execution.  The  w-ord  is  French, 
and  literally  denotes  a  fpitidle. 

The  fuze  is  a  wooden  pipe,  or  tap,  commonly  made  of  dry  beech- 
wood,  and  fometimes  of  horn-beam  taken  near  the  root,  filled  with 
wild-fire,  or  the  like  compofition;  and  is  defigned  to  burn  fo  long, 
and  no  longer,  as  is  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the  bomb  or  (hell 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mortar  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  fall,  fo  that 
the  fufee  muft  be  contrived,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  compofi¬ 
tion,  or  the  length  of  the  pipe  which  contains  it,  to  burn  juft  that 
time.  Fuzes  are  turned  rough  and  bored  at  firft,  and  then  kept  for 
feveral  years  in  a  dry  place  ;  the  diameter  of  thfr-  hole  is  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  w:hich  doesnotgo  quite  through,  butleaves  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  and  the  head  is  made  hollow  in 
the  form  of  a  bowl.  The  compofition  for  fuzes  is  falt-petre  three 
parts,  fulphur  one,  and  mealed  powder  three,  four,  and  fometimes 
five,  when  it  is  required  to  burn  quicker. 

Fuzee  or  Fusee,  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  denotea  fire -lock. 

FUSIBILITY,  that  quality  in  metals,  and  minerals,  which 
difpofes  them  for  fusion. 

Gold  is  more fufble  than  iron,  or  copper;  but  lefs  fo  than  fil ver, 
tin,  and  lead. 

Borax  is  frequently  mixed  with  metals,  to  renderthem  mor efn- 
Jible. 

FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  by  the  French  called  fufee,  q.  d.  fpindle, 
is  a  bearing  of  a  rhcmboidal  figure,  more  (lender  than  the  lo¬ 
zenge;  it’s  upper  and  lowrer  angles  being  more  acute  than  the  two 
middle  ones.  See  Plate  6,  jig.  42. 

FUSILIERS, or  Fuzr  leeks,  in  the  military  art,  are foldiersarm- 
edlike  the  reft  of  the  infantry,  but  wearing  caps  like  the  grenadiers, 
though  fomewhat  fiiorter.  C3f  thefe  there  are  three  regiments  in  the 
Englifh  fervice ;  the  royal  regiment  of  Scotch  fujiliers,  raifed  in  1 6^78; 
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the  royal  regiment  of  Englifh  fuf tiers,  railed  in  1685;  and  the 
royal  regiment  ofWelfh  fujiliers,  raifed  in  1688-9. 

FUS1LY,  or  Fusile,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  Held,  or  ordinary, 
is  intirely  covered  over,  or  divided  into  fufils. 

FUSION,  the  melting  of  metals,  minerals,  &c,  by  means  of  fire. 

Different  metals  run  in  different  manners  from  their  ores:  thus, 
lead,  though  extremelvfufible  in  the  metal,  runs  with  difficulty  from 
the  ore,  fo  as  to  require  a  confiderable  violence  of  fire.  This  ftub- 
bornnefs  not  belonging  to  the  metal,  muff  be  attributed  to  the  (tony, 
fulphureous,  or  other  mineral  matter  with  which  the  ore  is  mixed; 
which  matter,  feems  to  require  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  vitri¬ 
fying  the  lead,  before  the  metal  will  run:  but  then  the  lead,  thus 
vitrified,  recovers  a  metallic  form  again,  by  coming  in  contadt 
with  the  coals.  See  the  article  Lead. 

The  lead  deftined  for  calling  large  fheets  of  that  metal  is  melted 
in  a  large  cauldron  or  furnace,  ufuallv  built  with  free-llone  and 
earth,  fortified  on  the  outfide  with  a  maffive  offhardsand  plaifter. 
At  the  bottom  hereof  is  a  place  funk  lower  than  the  reft,  wherein 
is  difpofed  an  iron  pot,  or  pan,  to  receive  what  may  remain  of  the 
metal  after  the  fheet  is  run.  The  furnace  is  fo  raifed  above  the 
area  of  the  floor,  as  that  the  iron  pot  juft  refts  thereon. 

To  ufe  the  furnace,  they  heat  it  with  wood  laid  within  it;  that 
done,  they  throw  in  the  lead  at  random,  with  the  burning-coals, 
to  melt. 

Near  the  furnace  is  the  table  or  mould,  whereon  the  lead  is  to  be 
call.  This  confifts  of  large  pieces  of  wood,  well  jointed,  and  bound 
with  bars  of  iron  at  the  ends.  Around  it  runs  a  frame,  confifting  of 
a  ledge  or  border  of  wood,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  one  or 
two  high  from  the  table,  called  the  jharps.  The  ordinary  width 
of  the  tables  is  from  three  to  four  feet ;  and  their  length  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet. 

.  This  table  is  covered  with  fine  fand,  prepared  by  moiftening  it 
with  a  watering  pot,  then  working  it  with  a  flick;  and  at  laft,  to 
render  it  fmooth  and  even,  beating  it  fiat  with  a  mallet,  and  pla¬ 
ning  it  with  a  flip  of  brafs  or  wood. 

Over  the  table  is  a  ftrike  or  rake  of  wood,  which  bears  and  plays 
on  the  edges  of  the  frame,  by  means  of  a  notch  cut  in  either  end 
thereof;  and  is  fo  placed,  as  that  between  it  and  the  fand  is  afpace 
proportionable  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  fheet.  The  ufe  of 
this  ftrike  is  to  drive  the  matter,  w  hile  yet  liquid,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  mould. 

At  the  top  of  the  table  is  a  triangular  iron  peel  or  fhovel,  bearing, 
before,  on  the  edge  of  the  table  itfelf,  and  behind,  on  a  treffelfome- 
what  lower  than  the  table.  It’s  ufefis  in  conveying  the  metal  into 
the  mould ;  and  the  dclign  of  it’s  oblique  difpofition  is,  that  it  may 
by  that  means  be  able  to  retain  the  metal,  and  keep  it  from  running 
off  at  the  fore-fide,  where  it  has  no  ledge.  Some  of  thefe  peels  are 
big  enough  to  hold  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  weight  of  lead,  and 
even  more.  '  * 

Things  being  thus  difpofed,  with  a  large  iron  ladle  they  take 
the  melted  lead,  coals  and  all,  out  of  the  furnace,  and  with  this, 
mixed  as  it  is,  they  fill  the  iron  peel.  When  full,  they  take  out 
the  coals,  and  clear  the  lead  with  another  iron  fpoon,  pierced  after 
the  manner  of  a  feummer. 

This  done,  they  hoift  up  the  lower  part  of  the  peel  by  it’s  handle  ; 
upon  w'hich  the  liquid  matter  running  off,  and  fpreading  itfelt  on 
the  mould,  the  plumber  condudts  and  drives  it  to  the  extremity  of 
the  table,  by  means  of  the  ftrike,  which  the  workman  palles  along 
the  ledges,  and  thus  renders  the  fheet  of  an  equal  thicknefs. 

The  fheets  thus  call,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  edge  them, 
i.  e.  to  planilh  the  edges  on  both  ffides,  in  order  to  render  them 
fmooth  and  ftrait.  See  the  article  Plumbery. 

Tin  runs  from  it’s  ore  with  greater  eafe  than  lead,  and  is  therefore 
melted  in  much  lefs  furnaces:  but  copper  requires  an  intenfe  heat, 
or  a  blaft  furnace  ;  and  iron  the  greatelt  heat  that  can  be  given  in  a 
furnace:  and  both  iron  arid  copper  abfolutely  require  immediate 
contadt:  with  the  fuel  employed.  Hence  it  appears  that  each  me¬ 
tal  muft  have  it’s  determinate  degree  of  heat,  to  run  it  with  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  ore  or  ftone. 

In  order,  likewife,  to  obtain  the  metal  from  the  ore  tothebeft  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  fcoria,  or  flag,  muft  be  neceflarily  made  to  run  thin  and 
fluid ;  otherwife  it  entangles  or  invifeates  the  metal,  and  will  not  let 
it  feparate  fully.  And  hence  we  frequently  obferve  in  the  affaying 
of  copper  ores,  fmall  grains  of  metal  interfperfed  here  and  there, 
among  the  fcoria,  that  require  to  be  fepa rated  by  ftampingand  wafh- 
ing  the  whole  mafs;  which  labour  might  have  been  prevented,  by 
uiing  a  proper  degree  of  heat  capable  of  procuring  a  thin  fufion  and 
a  fuitable  flux,  fo  as  to  have  made  all  the  metals  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible ;  wdiich  it  conftantly  does  when  the  operation  is  well 
performed.  See  Flux. 

It  feems  principally  owing  to  a  defedt  in  the  knowledge  of fufion, 
that  fo  many  recrements  or  flags  of  metals,  anciently  thrown  as  ufe- 
lefs  from  the  furnace,  have  been  of  late  wrought  to  confiderable 
profit  by  more  fkilful  workmen:  at  leaft  it  feems  more  rational  to 
attribute  the  fuccefs  to  this  caufe,  than  to  a  fuppofed  growth  of  me¬ 
tals  in  fuch  flags  ;  or  to  believe  that  lead  has  grown  rich  in  filver  by 
lying  expofed  to  the  open  air,  while  perhaps  it  is  rather  owing  to 
the  unlkilfulnefs  of  the  former  workmen,  who  were  unable  to  fepa- 
sratc  all  the  filver  contained  in  the  lead. 

All  moifture,  and  too  fudden  cooling,  prove  prejudicial  to  the  more 
ignoble  metals  after fufion,  and  fometimes  dangerous  to  the  operator : 
ior  a  little  water  falling  upon  melted  iron  or  copper,  makes  them 
expand  with  prodigious  violence,  and  difeharge  themfelves  abroad 
with  a  force  like  that  of  a  cannon;  and  even  fudden  cooling  will 
often  occafion  the  furtace  of  the  metal  to  crack,  and  fuffer  the  more 
internaUpart,  not  yet  let  or  fixed,  to  iffue  out  to  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance  ;  whence  either  the  lofs  of  the  metal  or  mifehief  may  enfue. 

To  prevent  thefe  ill  effects,  after  copcllation  is  is  ufual  for  the 


operator  to  throw  a  quantity  of  water,  all  at  once,  upon  the  lump  of 
filver,  as  it  lies  in  the  teft,  at  the  moment  when  it  begins  to  grow 
rigid;  for  the  water,  by  it’s  coldnefs,  fuddenly  makes  fo  thick  a 
cover  upon  the  furfaceof  the  filver,  that  the  hotter  parts  in  the  in- 
fide  cannot  break  through  the  upper. 

FUST,  in  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column;  or  that  partco  n- 
prehended  between  thfc  bafe  and  the  capital ;  called  alfo  the  naked. 
The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  a  cafk. 

The  fujl  is  that  cylindrical  part,  which  makes,  as  it  were,  the 
body  or  trunk  of  the  column,  exclulive  of  the  head  and  foot. 

FUSTIAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  cotton  ItufF,  which  feems, 
as  it  were,  quilted,  or  whaled  on  one  fide. 

There  zxetfujlians,  of  divers  kinds,  wide,  narrow,  coarfe,  fine,  with 
flrag  or  knap,  and  without  it.  There  are  alfo  a  great  many  made, 
whereof  the  warp  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 

Fustian,  incrititifm,  a  word  ufed to  exprefs bombaft. 

FU  STICK,  or  Fustock,  .a  yellow  wood  ufed  by  the  dyers. 
The  colour  it  yields  is  a  fine  golden  yellow  ;  but  there  fhould  be 
fome  other  ingredients  mixed  with  it,  to  make  it  lafting.  The  tree 
that  yields  it  grows  in  all  the  Caribbce  iflands;  particularly  in  Bar- 
badoes  and  Tobago,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  height. 

The  dyers  ufe  it  chiefly,  for  black  :  but  fome  of  the  ableft  and 
honeftelt  among  them,  who  would  dye  none  but  the  beft  and  molt 
lafting  colours,  are  of  opinion  it  fhould  be  abfolutely  excluded  out 
of  all  dyeing. 

Befides  this,  there  is  another  kind  of  fuflck  or  fufel,  growing  in 
Italy,  Provence,  &c.  which  is  ufed  to  dye  a  coffee-colour. 

F  U  ST  I  GAT  I  ON  ,fufuartum,  in  the  Roman  cuftoms,  apunifh- 
ment  inflicted  by  beating  with  a  cudgel.  This  punifhment  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  freemen ;  for  the  flaves  were  fcourged  or  lathed  with  whips. 

Fustication,  is  alfo  a  penance  enjoined  by  the  Roman  inqui- 
fition. 

FUTTOCKS,  in  a  /hip,  the  timber  raifed  over  the  keel,  or  the 
compafiing  timbers  which  make  her  breadth.  Thofe  next  the  keel 
are  called gromd-fitlocks ,  and  the  reft  upper-futtocks. 

FUTURE,  fomething  to  come  hereafter. 

We  fay  a. future  ftate,  a  future  contingency;  there  is  none  but 
God  to  whom  future  things  are  prefent. 

Future,  or  Future  tenfe,  in  grammar,  denotes  an  inflexion  of 
verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  that  a  thing  will  be  in  fome  time  yet 
to  come.  As  the  laft  day  will  come:  1  ihall  fee  an  end.  Conlult 
•the  Syftem  of  Grammar. 

FUZEE,  in  the  manege,  two  dangerous  fplents,  joining  from 
above  downwards:  commonly  a  fwzee  rifes  to  the  knee,  and  lames 
the  horfe. 

Fuzees  differ  from  ferews  or  thorough  fplents  in  this,  that'the 
latter  are  placed  on  the  two  oppoiite  fides  of  the  leg.  See  Splent. 

QT  The  Deviations  which  we  have  made  from  every  other  work 
of  the  kind,  and  w’hich  meet  wdth  univerfal  approbation,  render  it 
neceffary  to  explain  fome  particulars  (refpedting  the  arrangement 
of  materials)  to  our  very  numerous  fubfe fibers,  whofe  diftinguilhed 
patronage  and  encouragement  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 
In  forming  the  numerous  and  extenfive  Syfems,  Treat ifes,  E/J'ays, 
DiJJertations,  &c.  already  publifhed  in  this  w'ork,  the  refpedlive 
authors  have  judicioufly  brought  forward  a  vaft  variety  of  impor¬ 
tant  articles,  which  have  hitherto  been  always  improperly  placed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  alphabet  in  former  Dictionaries.  This 
circumftance  will  therefore  convince  every  perfon,  that  we  have 
not  incautioufly  fwelled  out  the  beginning  part  of  the  work  beyond 
that  ftudied  order  and  copious  uniformity  which  were  at  firlt  de¬ 
termined  on,  and  which  will  be  invariably  attended  to  through¬ 
out  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  highly  honoured  publication. 

In  the  detached  Alphabetical  department,  as  well  as  in  the  Syfems,  &c. 
the  fuperior  limits  of  this  work  enable  the  various  fcientific 
Gentlemen  retained  by  the  Proprietor  for  perfecting  the  whole, 
to  be  more  full  on  every  fubjeCl  of  importance,  than  any  of  their 
Competitors  can  poflibly  be,  who  are  circumfcribed  by  far  nar¬ 
rower  bounds.  ' 

T o  remedy  an  abfurd  cuftom  which  has  given  great  difguft  in  other 
works, — upon  every  occafion  where  it  wras  judged  proper,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  (though  their  Latin  appellations  are  retained)  have  been 
introduced  into  this  work  under  their  proper  Englifh  names, 
where  the  generality  of  Readers  naturally  expeCt  to  find  them. 
In  fhort,  the  affiftance  with  which  I  am  honoured,  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  any  thing  which  may  be  deemed  fuperficial,  or  the  effeCt 
of  inexperience.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gentlemen  who  are  my 
affociates  in  this  laborious  undertaking,  are  men  of  the  molt 
refpectable  literary  abilities — they  are  not  men  merely  fcientific, 
nor  thofe  who,  though  illiterate  and  obfeure,  are  hired  to  adopt 
that  which  they  never  wrote ; — they  are  men  of  known  experi¬ 
mental,  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge,  in  the  refpedlive 
branches  of  Art  or  Science,  which  they  have  undertaken  to  illuf- 
trate.  Confequently  the  following  pages,  in  unifon  with  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  work,  will  form  the  moft  copious,  inftruc- 
tive,  and  defirable  Cyclopedia  and  Encyclopaedia,  ever  publifhed  in 
Europe — for  by  avoiding  a  tedious  prolixity  and  ufelefs  repetitions, 
we  fliall  be  enabled  to  include  every  article  worthy  of  notice  in 
Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and 
every  other  didtionary  of  fcience  in  the  Engiifh  or  French  lan¬ 
guages — together  with  the  whole  of  the  copper-plates,  molt  ele¬ 
gantly  engraved,  and  all  the  valuable  New  Difcoveries  contained 
in  the  late  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  and  m  the  private  com¬ 
munications  of  our  numerous  Friends. 

I  am  the  Public’s  moft  obedient  humble  Servant, 

G.  S.  HOWARD. 

G,  Thi 
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